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.nancial  Friendship 

A  good  standing  at  the  Bank  is  a  con- 
venience in  fair  weather  and  a  safeguard 
in  time  of  trouble.  The  Merchants  Bank 
is  ever  ready  to  be  of  service  to.  you, 
whether  it  concerns  the  banking  require- 
ments of  your  business,  advice  on^ invest- 
ments or  information  regarding  con- 
ditions and  prospects  in  all  parts  of  the 
•     world. 

TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.     OF     CA.NADA.  Established  1864. 

399  Branches  in  Canada  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
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Time  to  Fix  up  Your  Fly  Book 

The   biggest  and  most   comprelicnsivc     stock  of 
Hies  on  the  American  Continent  tu  select  from. 

Every  kind  of   Baits,   Lures,   Rods,    Reels,  Casts, 
Lines,  etc.     Fishing  rods  built  to  order  and  repaired.' 

Agents    for   celebrated   Hardy   Bros.     "Palakona" 
Built  cane  rods. 

Order  through  your  dealer  or  diredfto-n  us. 

Allcock,  Laight  &  West  wood  Co.  Ltd. 

70  King  St.  W..  Toronto 


WE  ALSO  MAKt 

^tcel    Cabinets.    Steel    Bins,    Steel    Lavatory 

Compartments 
Sfeel    Chairs   and    Stools,    etc. 
Ornamental    Iron    and    Bronze. 
Gommrrcial    Wircwork    of    all    kinds. 
fientrril    Builders'    Ironwork. 
"Boca"   Solid   Steel   Sash. 


Everything  in  Its  Place 

Kfficiency  in  manufacturing  la  possible  wlien 
materials   are    properly    ston-d. 

n^NNiSTEEl 

%^F        Made  m  Canada        ^^p 

Steel  shelvlne  alone  washroom  wjills  faves 
space,  provltleg  a  place  for  materials  Hiat 
saves  ffiousands  of  steps  a  day,  eliminates 
the  loss  of  materials  and  lessens  the  fire 
risk. 

DennlsteeL  lockere  provide  safely  for  the 
belonRinRS  of  the  employees  and  save  He 
space   of    a   cloak-room. 

"A  Place  for  Everything  and  Everything  in 
Its  Place"  Is  a  slogan  that  ran  be  adopted 
by  industrial  plants  with  this  fire- resist iiig 
eonlpmeiit.      Write  for  folders. 

The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Works  Co.  Limited 
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Ottawa 
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Vancouver 
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-e  Shofr  — 0"»  of  "10  "Acme"  family  tt 
,  V  St.plln«  .Machines  -  tho  ^t 
ent  tor  Ill-round  office  u.^o.  Will  blml  the 
it  tlw*iie  paiwr  without  tearing,  A  light  blow 
u»  slapin  through   a   quaocr  Imh    of   material. 

snot   I.S  rspeclalljr   valuable   for   binding  papen. 

\om«      for  every   requirement   in   Oltico,    Sttrt  or 

Sf.     The   "Acme"  family  saves   time,   money  and 

u  wsate. 

jlPLE  -  DURABLE  -  CONVENIENT 

httt  for  Catalogue  "A"  stiowing  complele  lint, 
me  t^  whUh  will  be  an  eeonomif  in  your  bualniu. 

BNErT  J.   SCOTT  t  CO.,   59  SI.    Peter  St., 
I  Montreal,  Canada. 

IaCME    stapling    MACHINE    CO.,    LIMITED, 
Camden.  N.I.,   U.S.A. 

IE   PROCESS  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY   CO.. 
LIMITED, 
London,  Ontario. 
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Our  Motto  for 

1922 

"Better  than  Ever" 


THE  venturesome  band  of  explorers,  who  have  set  out  to  scale  the 
heights  of  Mount  Everest  in  the  Himalayas,  are  not  satisfied  with 
having  climbed  the  loftiest  peaks  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  will 
not  rest  until  they  have  triumphed  over  the  last  that  nature  has  left  un- 
conquered.  We,  too,  have  the  inspiration  to  pursue  the  highest  attain- 
ments still  left  unachieved  in  the  making  of  tires.  We  do  not  deem 
perfection  too  towering  an  eminence  for  us  to  attain.  The  Tires  we  made 
in  I  92  1  have  been  said  to  be  the  limit  of  what  is  possible  in  tire  construc- 
tion, but  it  has  only  given  us  confidence  that,  with  continued  effort,  we 
shall  reach  the  highest  perfection  in  Tires  that  human  genius  can  attain. 


"Guttapercha 


Cord 


TffiES      Fabric 


"Quality  All  Through" 


r  nCCSI  In  1922,  as  in  other  years,  there  will  be  offers  of  tires  at  cut-prices.  Cut-price  tires 
will  be  no  better  in  1922  than  they  used  to  be.  The  cut-price  market  is  the  only  outlet  for 
"seconds"  and  for  tires  made  by  factories  that  "skimp"  to  save,  so  they  can  quote  a  lower  price. 
It's  easy  -skimping— but  the  factories  which  have  reputations  to  sustain,  and  whose  guarantees 
are  as  good  as  gold  bonds,  will  not  compete  on  a  basis  that  requires  reducing  the  quality  of  the 
product.  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires  are  standard  and  sell  at  the  standard  price,  which  is  as  low  as 
high-grade,  strongly-built  tires  can  be  sold  for. 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 


Head  Offices  and  Factory:  TORONTO 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LEADING  CITIES  OV  CANADA 
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Keep  a j  Record 

of     .  J 

Your  Securities 


For  the  convenience  of  those  desiring: 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  aecuritieB 
we  have  prepared  a  concise  and  con^ 
venient  SECURITY  RECORD  form  for 
enterinj?  the  name  of  the  securities, 
date  of  purchase,  amount,  purchase 
price,  annual  income,  time  of  interest 
or  dividend  payment,  maturity,  etc. 
Such  ft  record  is  almost  indispensable 
to    security    holders. 

The  close  of  the  year  is  a  f^ood  time 
to  see  that  your  holdings  are  all  pro- 
perly entered,  or  your  list  broug^ht  up 
to  date.  Go  over  your  securities  care- 
fully. There  may  be  some  maturing 
at  an  early  date  which  could,  with 
considerable  profit,  be  exchanged  for 
lonpr  term  securities.  In  th-is  connec- 
tion we  shall  be  glad  to  make  sugges- 
tions. 

Copy  of  the  SECURITY  RE- 
CORD form  icW  he  gladlp 
sent  on  requfsi.  The  form  is 
prepared  irith  spares  for  en- 
iermn  25  items,  75  items  or 
125  items.  Please  state  which 
is   desired. 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Investment 
Securities 


Established 
ISS9 


Union  Bank  BIdg.  ....  Toronto 
Transportation  BIdg.  .  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  .....  New  York 
Belmont  House  .  -  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Harris  Trust  BIdg.   ....    Chicago 


Every  Department 
within  Arm's  Reach 

Yes — just  "Push  one  button  once"  to 
talk  with  any  office  or  department  in 
your  plant.  That's  the  convenience  of  the 

Stromberg  -  Carlson 

Inter-Communicating 

Telephone 

It  saves  time  by  eliminating  delay  and 
confusion  —  by  saving  unnecessary 
walking. 

No  switchboard  or  operator  required 
with  this  installation.  An  actual 
economy. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  in- 
stall the  system  at  small  cost. 
Write  for  booklet  and  full  in- 
formation. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone   Mfg.  Co. 

35  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 
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Business  6  Investments 

Bond  Prices  and  an  Advance  in 
Sterling  Presage  Brighter  Times 


'T*HE  past  fortnight  has  witnessed  a 
•^  continuation  of  the  strengthening  of 
prices  of  bonds  to  a  marked  degree  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  rise  in 
bond  prices  is  regarded  in  financial  circles 
as  one  of  the  cycle  movements  that  mark 
the  culmination  of  a  period  of  business  de- 
pression and  the  first  step  towards  a 
return  to  improved  conditions. 

The  turning  toward  investment  in 
bonds,  with  the  appreciation  that  natur- 
ally follows  a  quickened  demand,  coin- 
cides with  a  lower  interest  rate,  and  an 
easier  money  situation  in  so  far  as  what 
may  be  termed  professional  lenders  are 
concerned.  The  movement  upwards  in 
bonds  precedes,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
ticipates, an  improved  position  in  the 
stock  market.  This  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  near  future,  and  when  it  comes  will 
indicate  a  closely  related  betterment  in 
industrial  conditions.  The  Stock  mar- 
ket movement  usually  discounts  this,  so 
that  we  may  argue  in  turn  that  this  in- 
dustrial improvement  is  still  some  distance 
in  the  future. 

Those,  however,  who  for  the  past  year, 
have  held  the  opinion — as  was  indicated 
in  this  department — that  the  fundamen- 
tal element  was  the  need  for  settling  in- 
ternational financial  and  trade  questions, 
are  accepting  eagerly  the  "four-party" 
treaty,  as  well  as  the  projected  Irish  settle- 
ment, as  of  vast  importance.  This  is  not 
so  much  on  account  of  immediate  results 
to  be  expected,  but  because  it  is  believed 
they  foreshadow  a  determined  and  broad- 
minded,  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  primarily,  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
impediments  to  international  trading. 
Whether  credits  will  be  extended;  debts 
forgiven;  some  stabilization  of  exchange 
worked  out;  no  one  can  surmise  readily 
at  the  moment.  That  whatever  is  done, 
will  start  industry  in  the  endless  chain  of  a 
world  movement,  seems  now  fairly  well 
assured.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  the 
present  stagnation  and  deadlock  be  suc- 
ceeded by  general  activity. 

Sterling    Barometer 

'"pHE  upward  movement  in  sterling 
■■■  exchange  has  been  accepted  as  a 
most  favorable  token  and  with  it  the 
improvement  in  the  exchange  of  other 
countries,  France,  Germany,  etc.  In 
place  of  a  ruling  20,  21,  22  or  greater  per 
cent,  discount  on  the  English  pound  sterling 
on  being  exchanged  for  Canadian  currency, 
this  has  dropped  to  about  10  per  cent, 
the  highest  point  reached  in  more  than  two 
years.  Not  only  will  this  stimulate  export 
business  with  England,  but  it  will  bring 
us  that  much  nearer  to  the  time  when  we 
will  be  able  to  re-establish  our  position  to 
some  extent  at  least  as  a  borrower  in  the 
London   market. 

When  any  estimate  is  being  made  of  a 
time  when  normal  conditions  will  return, 
however,  bankers  particularly  are  loath 
to  take  a  definite  stand.  The  general  be- 
lief is  that  we  must  be  content  to  lag  some- 
what behind  the  United  States.  The  de- 
flation of  materials  is  not  yet  complete. 
Labor  must  still  be  deflated  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  unemployment  must, 
as  always,  become  the  chief  agent  of 
correction.  In  referring  to  the  relative 
position  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
Sir    Frederick    Williams-Taylor,    general 


manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  declared; 

Our  Resources  Intact 

"T  CANNOT  see  how  we  can  count  upon 
■*■  improved  conditions  concurrently  with 
trade  revival  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
ditions are  similar  in  many  respects,  as 
everyone  knows,  but  our  liabilities  and  our 
mistakes  are  our  veryown.  Aside  from  the 
cost  of  the  war,  we  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
having  mortgaged  our  future  in  the  build- 
ing of  superfluous  railways  and  in  other 
extravagances. 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  our 
vast  resources,  but  we  as  a  people  have 
pledged  these  resources  and  wasted  our 
substance  to  an  extent  only  now  being 
realized.  Evidence  of  this  is,  first,  in  the 
great  sum  of  nearly  two  hundred  million 
dollars  annually  sent  abroad  to  meet  the 
interest  on  our  debts;  and,  second,  that 
our  dollar  is  at  a  serious  discount  in  the 
United  States,  with  which  country  we 
trade  so  heavily. 

"The  Canadian  resources  that  remain 
intact  are  the  manhood  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  industry  and  ambition  of  our  citi- 
zens. In  these  respects  Canada  is  still 
rich,  and  having  learned  our  lesson  from 
that  inexorable  teacher,  stern  experience, 
we  shall  emerge  from  our  difficulties  in 
time  a  wiser  nation  and  then  proceed  to 
the  full  development  of  a  great  inheritance 
on  a  sound  and  sure  basis,  turning  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  to  the  advantage  of  the 
future." 

N.    Y.'s    Interest   in   Us 

STATISTICS  just  published  in  New 
^  York  account  in  a  striking  manner 
for  the  keen  interest  taken  in  Canadian 
conditions  of  New  York  financial  circles. 
For  the  ten  months  ending  Oct  31,  1921, 
municipal,  provincial  and  government 
securities  of  Canada  to  the  amount  of 
$65,032,000  were  disposed  of  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than 
$28,000,000  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1920,  but  fell  about  $22,000,- 
000  behind  the  total  of  $87,005,000  in 
1919.  In  1919  however,  refunding  opera- 
tions called  for  $75,000,000  while  in  1920 
more  than  $7,000,000  was  for  this  purpose. 
This  left  the  1921  total  some  $25,000,000 
in  new  money  in  excess  of  1920  and  $53,- 
000,000  more  than  the  1919  figures.  These 
compare  thus: 

lOmos.end-    Total  Sales  Refunding 

ed  Oct.  31. 
1921  $65,032,000 

1920  $37,853,232  $7,000,000 

1919  $87,005,300  $75,000,000 


ANSWERS  TO   QUERIES 

Question — /  want  to  get  your  opinion  re- 
garding the  British  and  Colonial  Land  and 
Securities  Company  and  their  property 
at  Cedar  Vale  in  which  I  am  interested. — 
Subscriber,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Answer — The  holding  of  the  British 
and  Colonial  Land  Securities  Co.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cedar  Vale  is  very  attractive 
property,  and  we  look  for  a  development 
on  a  fairly  large  scale  there  in  the  near 
future.  In  fact  some  building  is  already 
under  way,  a  very  fine  type  of  house  hav- 
ing been  erected.  There  appears  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  the  shareholders 
should  get  some  return  of  their  invest' 
in  the  near  future.  \ 


File  your  keys 

as  you  do  your  papers ;  each  in  its 
Place  in  your  BUXTON  KEYTAINEK 
Then  they're  easy  to  find,  never  get 
lost  and  cant  wear  holes  in  ycur 
pockets.   As  useful  for  women   as   mei.. 

BUXTON  KEYTAJNERS  come  in 
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Over  a  million  gatisfied  users.  Don't 
be   without  one ! 
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Question — /  bought  some  valve 
atock  in  the  Mead  Universal  Company 
in  1920  and  want  to  know  whether  you 
think  it  worth  holding  or  should  I  try 
nnd  dispose  of  it  at  a  loss?  Also  what 
do  yon  think  of  Loew's  Metropolitan? 
—P.  K.  T.,  Welland,  ant. 

Answer — It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  a 
company's  true  worth  in  a  time  of  indus- 
trial depression,  but  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Mead  Universal  Com- 
pany has  fair  prospects.  The  company 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing the  Mead  tire  valve,  but  the 
(»arly  stages  of  operation  were  mainly  of 
an  experimental  character.  There  is  a 
report  in  circulation  at  the  moment  that 
American  financial  interests  are  endeav- 
oring to  secure  control  of  this  firm.  The 
I'ompany  is  up  against  some  pretty  stiff 
competition  as  a  strong  combine  practi- 
cal'y  controls  this  class  of  business  on 
this  continent. 

Loew's  Metropolitan  has  an  advantage 
in  that  it  has  been  erected  upon  a  com- 
[)aratively  moderate  cost  basis.  The  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  theatre 
lousiness  has  been  depressed  by  reason  of 
the  prolonged  industrial  stagnation,  which 
has  forced  many  people  out  of  work, 
thereby  curtailing  their  purchasing  power. 
The  competition  too  is  keen  in  this  line. 
The  business  is  not  without  its  hazards, 
and  the  stock  can  only  be  regarded  as 
speculative.  As  speculation  for  a  bus- 
iness man  it  possesses  some  merit. 

Que8tio7i — /  want  your  opinion  of 
French  Credit  National  Bonds. — P.  M., 
Lake  Lenore,  Sask. 

Answer — French  Credit  National  six 
per  cent  bonds  seem  to  offer  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  speculate  in  foreign  ex- 
change as  anything  on  the  market,  but 
their  purchase  should  be  regarded  frank- 
ly as  a  speculation  with  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  a  long  wait  for  substantial 
returns. 

They  can  be  bought  around  $40  per 
500  franc  bond  which  is  worth  $100  at 
par  of  exchange.  We  would  consider  the 
principal  fairly  well  secured  as  well  as  the 
six  per  cent  interest  return.  There  is  also 
the  opportunity  of  getting  something  addi- 
tional in  the  annual  premium  drawings. 

Question — /  would  like  to  get  your 
advice  concerning  the  Siemon  Com- 
!>(i.ny.  Limited,  of  Toronto.  R.  H.,  Port- 
tieuf  Sta.,  Que. 

Answer — Recent  efforts  of  ours  to 
secure  information  concerning  the  Sie- 
mon Co.,  Ltd.,  were  rewarded  with  failure. 
The  management  had  "nothing  to  give 
out."  The  company  was  hard-pressed 
during  the  war,  and  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  whether  there  has  been  any 
improvement  since. 

Question — Please  let  me  have  your 
opinion  of  the  English  Electric  Com- 
pany and  if  you  think  th'jir  issue  of 
preferred  shares  a  good  investment. 
Ahio  what  do  you  thiyih  of  the  Fort 
Normun  Oil  Company? — A.K.B.,  Nich- 
olson Siding,  Ont. 

Answer — The  English  Electric  Com- 
pany is  the  biggest  concern  of  its  kind  in 
the  British  Empire  and  compares  with 
the  Westinghouse  Company  of  the  Gener- 
al Electric  in  the  United  States.  The  Cana- 
dian organization  is  being  carried  through 
under  the  direction  of  H.  J.  Daly,  Presid- 
ent of  the  Home  Bank,  who  has  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  genius  in  industrial  or- 
ganization. The  enterprise  should  be 
well  organized  and  be  prepared  to  enter 
aggressively  into  the  field  for  electrical 
appliances.  Starting  at  the  present  time 
with  conditions  comparatively  depressed 
there  should  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  trade  revival  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  market  for  electricity 
and  electrical  appliances  which  seems  to 
offer  very  attractive  possibilities  for  the 
future.  Altogether  we  consider  the  pro- 
position as  one  unusually  attractive  for  a 
new  industrial  venture. 

The  Fort  Norman  Oil  Company,  like 
other  ventures  in  the  Northern  Canadian 
oil  field,  is  a  speculation.  If  the  company 
strikes  it  rich  the  shareholders  stand  to 
make  money  on  their  investm.ents.  So 
far  the  returns  this  year  from  the  north- 
ern field  have  not  been  particularly  en- 
couraging and  there  have  been  no  im- 
portant discoveries  since  the  strike  of  the 
Imperial  Oil  Company  at  Fort  Norman, 
ft  IS  one  of  those  propositions  with  which 
the  speculator  must  be  prepared  to  await 
developments  and  suffer  possible  loss. 


Question — /  would  appreciate  in- 
formation concerning  the  Nukol  Com- 
pany.— 0.  S.  S.,  Conestogo,  Ont. 

Answer — Such  "coal"  as  has  been  dis- 
covered heretofore  in  New  Ontario  has 
lacked  one  essential  ingredient,  that  of 
combustibility.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  the  deposits  controlled  by  the  Nukol 
Co.  possess  this  quality,  but  we  would  de- 
mand very  substantial  proof  that  the  coal 
actually  had  the  heat  producing  qualities 
which  would  render  it  of  commercial 
value.  While  the  company  is  asking  $200 
a  share  for  its  stock  the  actual  market 
value  is  considerably  less.  We  would 
strongly  urge  you  to  select  some  form  of 
speculation  where  you  will  have  a  run 
for  your  money  at  least. 

Qve-ftion — /  have  $2,500  of  Victory  bonds 
of  different  issues  and  am  thinking  seriously 
of  selling  these  and  buying  Ogilvie  Milling 
Co.  common.  In  recent  years  this  stock  has 
not,  I  think,  been  below  H5,  and  has  been 
over  200.  It  pays  $12  a  share  interest.  Will 
be  pleased  if  you  will  advise  me. — Okanagan 
Landing,  B.C.  "    i<3   '^ 

Answer — We  have  always  held  a  high 
opinion  of  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  common 
stock.  The  company  is  under  skilful  and 
conservative  management,  it  is  capitalized 
at  a  very  moderate  amount,  and  a  large  sur- 
plus has  been  built  up  over  a  number  of 
years.  During  the  past  year  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  company  fell  considerably  be- 
low those  of  several  years  past,  due  to  the 
steady  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  and 
flour,  and  the  lower  net  profits  per  barrel 
in  m,any  cases.  The  new  fiscal  year,  start- 
ing Sept.  1,  1921,  promises  to  be  fairly 
good  at  least.  Buying  at  present  prices 
would  give  you  a  yield  of  about  7  per  cent, 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
with  a  drop  of  100  points  in  the  last  year 
the  stock  will  show  some  appreciation  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

As  to  exchanging  your  Victory  bonds: 
if  you  have  a  fairly  large  amount  already 
invested  in  Victories,  and  Government  and 
municipal,  and  high  grade  industrials 
bonds,  it  might  be  advisable  for  you  to 
make  an  exchange  of  this  description.  If 
not,  we  could  hardly  advise  you  to  invest 
in  any  common  stock.  May  we  also  sug- 
gest, in  your  consideration  of  common 
stocks,  you  include  what  we  must  all  hold 
as  our  premier  common  stock,  C.P.R. 
At  the  present  market  price  you  would  re- 
ceive a  return  of  8  per  cent,  being  paid  in 
New  York  funds  if  you  buy  on  that  mar- 
ket. You  might  divide  an  investment 
between  these  two. 

Question — Is  the  Farmers'  Cc-operative 
Fence  Comfony  incorporated?  Is  it  a  good 
sound  investment?  Also  is  the  Dominion 
Bond  Corporation  a  sound  company  and 
are  they  the  fiscal  aqents  for  the  Farmers' 
Fence  Company? — Subscriber,  Dunnville, 
Ont. 

Answer — The  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Fence  Co.  has  been  fully  incorporated, 
and  has  been  operating  its  plant  at  Owen 
Sound  for  the  past  few  months.  The  pre- 
ferred carries  dividends  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  first  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  went  out  to 
shareholders  a  few  days  ago.  The  com- 
pany has  a  contract  with  the  Farmers' 
Co-operative  League  for  the  delivery  of 
2,000  tons  of  fence  a  year. 

There  is  some  controversy  as  to  the  fi- 
nancial soundness  of  the  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive League  which  may  threaten  the  secur- 
ity of  this  contract,  but  we  have  been  as- 
sured by  officers  of  the  company  that  there 
is  plenty  of  other  business  in  sight.  This 
security  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  a 
"good  sound  investment."  The  company 
is  new  and  has  not  yet  definitely  demon- 
strated its  earning  capacity.  The  stock 
has  possibilities  undoubtedly,  but  we 
would  not  care  to  advise  more  than  a  mod- 
erate   purchase. 

The  Dominion  Bond  Corporation  is  the 
fiscal  agent  for  the  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Fence  Co.,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  re- 
liable firm. 


Anjiwers  will  be  given  freely 
to  suhscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  reaard  to  Canadian 
industrial  investments  (if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed)  by  addres'sina  Finan- 
cial Editor,  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine, 


Ten  Reasons  Why 

the  8%  Cumulative  Preference  Stock  of  the  English 
Electric  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  carrying 
with  it  a  bonus  of  40%  common 

CONSTITUTES  A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

The  Company  has 

1.  The  exclusive  manufacturing  and  selling  rights  in  per- 
petuity for  Canada,  together  with  all  the  designs,  processes 
and  patents  at  present  in  use,  and  any  which  may  be  acquired 
in  the  future,  of  the  English  Electric  Company  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  The  co-operation  of  the  research,  engineering,  contracting 
and  sales  departments  of  the   British  Company. 

3.  The  privilege  of  exporting  to  the  United  States  and  New- 
foundland. 

4.  Favouraible  prices  on  all  goods  imported  by  the  Canadian 
Company  from  the  British  Company. 

5.  The  benefit  of  the  Preferential  Tariff. 

6.  Favourable  Exchange  Rates 

7.  The  modern  plant  of  the  Canadian  Crocker- Wheeler  Com- 
pany, Limited — a  going  concern — with  its  complete  factory 
organization  and  Dominion-wide  sales  connection. 

8.  A  widespread  demand  for  its  products.  Illustrative  of  this 
— the  Company  has  orders  on  its  books  warranting  the  in- 
creasing of  its  staff  as  rapidly  as  men  can  be  secured. 

9.  Officers  and  Directors  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  recog- 
nized ability. 

10.  Surplus  earnings  equivalent  to  practically  three  years' 
dividend  requirements  on  the  present  issue. 

This  offering  will  ntand  the  most  thorough  investigation. 

Write  for  full  particulars 

Canadian  Debentures 

Corporation 
Limited 

Established  1910  Phone  Adelaide  6956 

36  King  St.  East  TORONTO 


An  Opportunity 

"^O  city  on  the  American  Continent  is 
-'■^  in  greater  need  of  additional  modem 
hotel  facilities  than  Montreal,  Canada. 

With  the  Railway  and  Steamship  lines 
bringing  thousands  of  people  into  the  City 
'  "  daily  on  business  and  pleasure,  supplemen- 
ted in  the  summer  season  by  an  unusual 
motor  traffic,  immediate  relief  is  needed  in 
the  way  of  increased  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. 

To  meet  this  demand  "The  Mount  Royal" 
is  now  being  built.  Upon  completion  it 
will  be  not  only  the  largest  first-class  hotel 
in  Canada,  but  the  largest  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  will  contribute  in  a  great 
degree  to  Montreal's  prestige  as  a  Tourist 
City  and  business  centre. 

The  8%  Convertible  Debentures  of  The 
Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company,  Limited, 
carrying  a  30^;  Bonus  of  Common  Stock, 
offer  a  rather  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
safe  and  profitable  investment. 

Particulars  on  request.     Address: 


["To  w"AjIlacK"zir&c"  Ltd"j 

I  38  King  Street  West,  Toronto  | 

I 
I 


Dear  3ira:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describinir  the  H%   ConverttMo 
Ufbcntures  of  The  IViO.:nt   Koyal    Hotel   Company,    Limited,   and   obliire. 


Name  in  fall    

Full    addreitrt 

43 
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.  Watching  her  Jrom  every  roriu> 
of  Ike  criKvded  room" 


Strangers'  eyes,  keen  and  critical- 


can  you  meet  them  proudly  - 
jithout  fear  ? 


con 


STRANGERS'  eyes,  watching  you  in  crowded 
restaurants — in  theatres  and  ball  rooms — 
djo  you  shrink  and  feel  apologetic  before  them  r 
Or  can  you  meet  them  without  awkwardness 
or  dread  ? 

The  possession  of  a  beautiful  skin  gives  any 
woman  poise  and  confidence.  It  is  a  charm 
that  any  woman  can  have  if  she  will.  For  your 
skin  changes  every  day;  each  day  old  skin  dies 
and  new  takes  its  place. 

By  giving  this  new  skin  the  right  treatment, 
you  can  make  it  flawlessly  clear  and  soft  and 
smooth -free  from  the  little  defects  that  spoil 
so  many  complexions. 

Are  you  using  the  right  treatment  for 
your  special  type  of  s}{in  ? 

Skins  differ  widely — and  each  type  of  skin  should 
have  the  treatment  that  suits  its  special  needs. 

There  is  a  special  Woodbury  treatment  for 
each  different  type  of  skin. 

For  instance,  you  may  happen  to  have  the  type 
of  skin  that  is  exceptionally  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate—so easily  irritated  by  exposure  that  it  is 
a  constant  problem  to  take  care  of  it. 

To  overcome  this  extreme  sensitiveness  and 


iMently 


J 

give  your  skin  the  power  of  resistance  it  should 
have,  you  should  use  each  night  the  following 
treatment: 

DIP  a  soft  washcloth  in  warm  water  and  hold 
it  to  your  face.  Then  make  a  warm  water 
lather  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  dip 
your  cloth  up  and  down  in  it  until  the  cloth 
is  "fluffy"  with  the  soft  white  lather.  Rub 
this  lathered  cloth  gently  over  your  skin  until 
the  pores  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  Rinse  well 
with  warm,  then  with  clear,  cool  water  and 
dry  carefully. 

Hoiv  you  can  tell  that  your  s\in 
is  responding 

THE  very  first  time  you  use  this  treatment  it 
will  leave  your  skin  with  a  slightly  drawn, 
tight  feeling.  Do  not  regard  this  as  a  disad- 
vantage—  it  means  that  your  skin  is  responding 
in  th:  right  way  to  a  more  thorough  and  stimu- 
lating kind  of  cleansing. 

After  a  few  nights  this  drawn  sensation  will 
disappear  and  your  skin  will  emerge  from  its 
nightly  bath  so  delightfully  soft  and  smooth  that 
you  will  never  again  want  to  use  any  other 
method  of  caring  for  your  skin. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  special  treatments  for 
different  types  of  skin  given  in  the  booklet  of 
treatments  which  is  wrapped  around  every  cake 


of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  In  this  booklet  you 
will  find  complete  treatments  for  all  the  different 
types  of  skin. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today,  at  any  drug^ 
store  or  toilet  goods  counter  and  begin  tonight 
the  treatment  your  skin  needs. 

The  same  qualities  that  give  Woodbury's  its 
beneficial  effect  on  the  skin  make  it  ideal  for  gen- 
eral use — for  keeping  the  skin  in  good  condition. 
A  25  cent  cake  of  Woodbury's  lasts  a  month  or 
six  weeks  for  general  toilet  use,  including  any  o^ 
the  special  Woodbury  treatments. 

A  complete  miniature  set  of  the 
Woodbury  skin  preparations 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  complete  miniature 

set  of  the  Woodbury  skin  preparations  containing: 

\  trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

A  sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial 

Cream 
A   sample   tube   of  Woodbury's   Cold    Cream 
A  sample  box  of  Woodbury's   Facial^  Powder 
Together   with   the   treatment   booklet,    "A   Skin 
Ton  Love  to  Touch." 

Send  for  this  set  today.  Address 
I'hc  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited, 
7001  Sherbrooke  St.,  Perth,  Oiuario. 
English  Agents,  H.  C.  Quclcli  & 
Co.,  4  Ludgate  Square,  lyondon, 
E.  C.  4. 
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THE     OPAL     PRINCESS 


A  BOVE,  a  great    dome  of  scorching,  copper- 
/-\     colored  sky  that  seerred  to  sway  and  drag 
-^    ■*■  at  the  trees  that  rose  to  meet  its  edges,  as 
a  balloon  strains  at  the  strong  pegs  that  moor  it 
to  the  earth.  Almost  directly  overhead,  the  sun — 
a  cruel,  malignant  ball  of  flame,  that  looked  (had  any 
human  eye  been  able  to  turn  upward  in  that  glare)  like 
a  hole  cut  in  a  piece  of  burnished  metal,  behind  which 
the  fires  of  a  titanic  furnace  blazed. 

Below,  a  dirty-gray,  lifeless  plain,  a  brutal  contrast  to 
the  splendid  tropical  luxuriance  that  surrounded  it,  that 
struggled  to  its  very  edge  as  though  trying  to  conceal  its 
leprous  blemish  on  the  face  of  Nature  from  curious,  prying 
eyes — an  alkali  desert,  a  veritable  sepulchre,  lying  grim 
and  relentless  in  the  midst  of  vivid,  throbbing,  life. 

Between  the  two,  a  glow-moving  creature — staggering, 
stumbling,  falling,  crawling,  muttering,  mumbling,  gasp- 
ing, cursing,  praying — a  man.  Not  far  above  him,  several 
black  srrcks  circled;  a  flock  of  greedy,  hopeful  buzzard?. 


By     MADGE     MACBETH 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RALPH  FALLEN  COLEMAN 


The  man  was  naked  save  for  a  cartridge-belt,  a  pair  of 
trunks,  boots  and  a  hat.  Piece  by  piece  he  had  discarded 
his  clothing  during  the  journey  across  the  desert.  Even  his 
water  bottle  was  now  to  be  discarded,  "for,"  he  argued, 
logically,  "why  should  I  carry  the  damned  thing  when  it  is 
empty?" 

He  had  intended  to  make  a  quart  of  water  last,  at 
least,  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  but,  somehow, 
each  mouthful  of  the  tepid  stuff  became  less  satisfying 
than  the  last,  and  each  five  minutes  added  to  the  thickness 
of  the  alkali  dust  that  gathered  in  his  throat,  and  each  step 
seemed  to  weight  the  bottle  until  it  felt  like  a  gallon  cask 
hanging  against  his  shoulders.  He  may  have  lifted  it  to  his 
parched  lips  a  little  oftener  than  he  realized,  and  he  may 


have  taken  a  mouthful  instead  of  a  sip.  In  addition 
to  these  tantalizing  dribbles,  he  had  used  a  drop 
— the  merest  drop — to  wash  the  powder  out  of  his 
eyes,  fearing  that  presently  the  gathering  film 
would  blind  him  entirely  and  that,  losing  his  sense 

of  direction,  he  would  wander  around  in  a  circle  until. 

until ....  he  provided  a  feast  for  those  alert,  expectant 

birds. 

It  was  only  after  he  had  washed  away  the  fine,  stinging 

powder,  that  he  discovered  the  bottle  was  empty.   A  slow 

cold  horror  crept  over  him. 

"Leaked,  by    Heavens!"  he  cried,  and  tried  to  catch, 

with  his  swollen  tongue,  a  single  drop  of  water  that  trickled 

down  beside  his  nose,  leaving  a  streak  like  a  mahogany 

scar  upuji  his  dust-masked  face. 


RESOLUTELY,  he  put  the  horror  from  him.   At  least 
he  could  see,  and  he  looked  to  the  West  expecting 
that  the  dark  wall  of  trees  for  which  he  was  boiind,  was 
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almost  close  enough  to  cast  a  protecting  shadow  over  him. 

Again,  he  uttered  a  sharp,  choking  sound;  closed  his  eyes, 
opened  them  and  stared  through  the  wavering,  aun- 
flecked  mist.  He  was  only  half  way  across  the  plain,  and 
he  had  been  walking  since  early  morning!  In  seven  hours, 
he  had  covered  but  ten  miles. 

"Something's  wrong,"  he  told  himself,  and  began  to 
tremble.  "Something's  all  wrong.  Either  I'm  not  walking 
straight  or  this  damned  place  is  a  tread-mili.  Ten  milest 
more  and  no  waterl" 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder.  The  trees 
seemed  distant  but  a  stone's  throw.  He 
looked  ahead;  they  were 
far,  far  away,  a  black  blur 
rocking  in  an  amber  haze. 
A  paralyzing  fear  crazed 
him. 

"I've  gone  mad  or  some- 
thing," he  screamed.  "I'll 
not  get  there  in  time. 
Nancy Nancy ..." 

The  sound  of  that  cry 
steadied  him.  He  looked 
again.  The  focus  changed. 
He  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  his  drawn  face  turn- 
ed toward  the  West,  where, 
over  the  irregular  line  of 
tree  tops,  a  great  blood- 
red  flag  suddenly  raised 
itself,  like  the  head  of 
some  savage  beast  sniff- 
ing the  air  for  a  scent  of  its 
prey.  Tom  between  hope 
and  doubt,  the  man  stum- 
bled forward. 

Although  few  people  had 
seen  that  flag,  it  was  as 
familiar  to  the  district  as  was  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  And  it  was  dreaded  no 
less  than  the  rattlesnake  that  formed  its 
terrorizing  design.  This  snake,  executed 
in  flaming  orange,  coiled,  poised  ready  , 

to  strike,  was  an  accurate  pictorial  description  of  Pedro 
Valcarez  over  whose  camp  it  hung.  There  was  not  a 
man,  woman  or  child  within  five  hundred  miles,  who 
did  not  fear  that  name,  who  would  have  hesitated 
if  it  came  to  a  choice  between  a  rattle-snake  and  La 
Serpiente  (The  Serpent)  as  Pedro  was  often  called.  For  a 
rattlesnake,  deceitful,  loathsome,  deadly  though  it  is, 
proclaims  itself  as  such.  It  gives  warning  of  its  coming, 
its  intent,  and  it  cannot  disguise  itself  as  a  harmless  lizard. 

Not  that  Valcarez  could  be  charged  with  striking  his 
victims  unawares.  His  sign  scrawled  on  a  gate-post,  door 
or  saddle,  was  warning  enough!  It  meant  pillage,  death — 
or  worse.  And  unlike  the  rattle  of  the  serpent,  it  was  in- 
escapable. 

HIS  disguises  were  numerous  and  impenetrable.  Even* 
his  followers  rarely  recognized  him.  It  was  told  that 
once  he  lived  amongst  them  for  a  week  disguised  as  a 
priest,  and  that  he  actually  shamed  them  into  periods  of 
decent  behavior  by  his  pious  example!  Again,  he  was 
known  to  have  stripped  a  certain  hom.e  of  all  its  treasures — 
including  a  fifteen-year  old  daughter— after  having  gained 
admission  as  an  aged  wayfarer.  An  old  wom.an  asking 
hospitality  of  a  bride — a  famous  beauty,  by  the  way — 
suddenly  showed  great  strength  of  will  and  muscle,  strang- 
led the  husband  with  his  own  sash  and  carried  off  the  wife 
who  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  And  once,  in  Mexico 
City,  Valcarez,  with  unparalleled  impudence,  presented 
himself  at  a  brilliant  and  fashionable  function,  disguised 
as  a  lovely  young  woman.  For  a  time  he  was  unquestion- 
ably the  belle  of  the  evening,  and  half  a  dozen  wealthy 
young  rakes  admitted  that  their  heads  were  completely 
turned  by  the  unknown  beauty,  who  quite  as  deftly  turned 
out  their  pockets.  In  the  m.eantime,  a  confederate  reliev- 
ed the  ladies  of  their  jewelry,  and  the  pair  escaped  with 
plunder  aggregating  about  thirty  thousand  dollars .... 
American  money! 

It  was  in  Mexico  City  that  Trevor  first  heard  of  The 
Serpent,  and  it  was  there  that  he  heard  also,  of  the  Opal 
Princess. 

Trevor  was  a  Canadian  who  casually  explained  his  pre- 
sence in  the  country,  as  "linking  up  my  home-folks".  With 
diplomacy  seldom  found  save  in  those  trained  in  the  Ser- 
vice, he  evaded  direct  questions  and  escaped  the  toilg  set 
for  him  by  opposing  factions.  Neither  Carranzistas  nor 
Villistas  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  political  conver- 
sion. He  deplored  their  wasted  efforts  with  engaging  can- 
dor. 

Apparently,  he  was  making  a  pleasure  trip  through  the 
country.  He  rode  a  good  deal  and  would  go  any  distance 
to  visit  a  Canadian  settler;  though  what  he  did  when  he 
got  there,  the  spies  of  neither  faction  were  able  to  find  out. 
And  since  they  failed  to  discover  a  misdemeanor  small 
enough  to  justify  even  an  arrest,  we  may  conclude  that  his 
errands  were  not  particularly  dangerous!  At  any  rate, 
they  do  not  concern  this  story. 


Alexander  MacTavish  welcom.ed  Trevor  with  a  demon- 
stration of  hospitality  that  was  positively  ferocious. 

"Ye'U  bide  wi'  me  for  six  months,  at  least,  lad,"  he  said. 
"A  white  mon.  .  .   a  Canadian.  .  .   Why,  I  canna  tell  ye 
how  it  makes  me  feel.  ..."  His  voice  trailed  off  in  a  thick 
growl,  but  presently  he  went  on,  "I  must  hear  all  about 
Canada;  whose  private  railway  is  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, now?    And  is  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  built? 
And  does  the  wheat  come  doon  James  Bay?  And  who's...." 
representin'  old  Glengarry  in  the  Hoose 
to-day?      Glengarry,"     he   repeated   as 
though  speaking  the  name  of  the  woman 
g^  he  loved.  "It  seems  as  far 

away  as  Heaven,  specially 
since  Janet  left  me.  Janet's 
my  girl,  ye  know.  Married 
an  Okanagan  farmer  this 
ten  year,  now.  'Course  she 
writes  to  m.e,  but  then,  ye 
know,  laddie,  ween-en  are 
the  de'il  to  put  sense  into 
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'•Leaked,     by     IT^av-ns!"  .  . 

.   .  and    above    circled    those 

alert,    expectant    birds. 


their  letters.      So  now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  talk ....  talk!" 

He  did,  and  so  engagingly  that  MacTavish  could  not 
bear  to  lose  a  syllable,  and  accomptanied  his  guest  all 
the  way  to  the  border  although  his  excuse  for  the  trip  was 
the  buying  of  some  trinket  for  his  girl  and  her  wee  Sandy. 

"Post  'em  from  God's  country,"  he  advised,  "and  I'll 
know  no  harm  will  come  to  'em.  Don'tthink  it's  smugghn' 
son.  I  wouldna  ask  ye  to  do  that!  It's  a  matter  of  removin' 
temptation  from  the  officials  who  handle  our  Mexican 
mails.   Nothing  more  valuable  than  a  post  card  is  safe!" 

He  led  the  way  into  a  picturesquely  dirty  shop,  whose 
proprietor  looked  like  the  original  of  the  moving  picture 
bandit. 

At  the  Scot's  request,  he  displayed  a  quantity  of  jew- 
elry; old,  new,  spurious,  genuine.  But  MacTavish  thrust 
it  all  away. 

"Truck,"  he  pronounced,  decisively.  "Have  ye  no  unset 
stones?  I  like  to  see  what  I'm  gettin'  before  it's  covered  up 
with  chunks  of  m.etal  or  this  filigree  stuff!  I've  got  a  mind," 
he  went  on,  speaking  to  Trevor,  "to  send  her  an  opal. 
Never  did  hold  wi'  superstitions;  and  ye  know  son,  that 
pearls,  and  opals  and  rebels  are  Mexico's  most  perfect  pro- 
ductions. .  .   So,  amigo  mio?" 

The  Mexican  grinned  and  delving  into  what  seemed  like 
his  very  vitals,  brought  forth  the  most  glorious  opal  it  had 
ever  been  Trevor's  luck  to  see. 

"Mon,"  exclaim.ed  MacTavish,  lifting  the  burning, 
pulsing  gem  in  his  fingers  as  he  might  have  lifted  a  glow- 
ing coal,  "how  did  ye  coom  by  it?  Is  the  treasure  of  The 
Opal  Princess  discovered  at  last?" 

"Quien  sabe?"  returned  the  discreet  salesman,  with  a 
shrug. 

A  little  later,  having  paid  the  owner  more  American 
dollars  than  that  greasy  rascal  ever  dreamed  of  posses.'^ing, 
and  having  bought  the  opal  for  about  half  of  what  he  had 
expected  to  pay  for  it,  MacTavish  turned  the  packet  over 
to  Trevor  with  an  injunction  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  until 
he  was  clear  of  the  country. 

"I  wouldna  like  to  feel  that  I'd  given  ye  a  passport  to 
Heaven,"  he  explained. 

"Who  is  The  Opal  Princess,"  interrupted  Trevor,  "and 
what  Treasure  was  lost?" 

"I'll  gi'  ye  the  story,"  replied  the  other,  "though  how 
much  is  true,  I  canna  tell.  .  . "  and  in  a  thick,  soft  voice, 
rich  with  the  accent  of  his  forefathers,  he  began: — 

ABOUT  fifteen  years  ago,  a  foreigner — some  say  he  was 
an  Englishman,  some  a  Spaniard  and  some  a  Jew — 
rode  into  Mexico  City  with  a  magnificent  opal  for  sale. 
It's  size  and  quality  were  so  rem.arkable  that  considerable 
curiosity  was  aroused,  curiosity  that  the  fellow  absolutely 
refused  to  satisfy.  He  took  his  money  and  disappeared  for 
six  months.  Then  he  turned  up  again  with  another  stone, 
finer  than  the  first  one.  When  this  happened  the  third  time 
rumors  began  to  gather.  Nothing  was  too  fantastic  to 
hare  some  supporters,  but  the  general  belief  was  that  he 


had  discovered  a  buried  tempU,  and  was  appropriating 
what  actually  belonged  to  the  State.  Many  advances 
were  made  to  him.  AH  were  refused.  He  would  neither 
take  a  partner,  sell  his  secret  nor  tell  where  he  derived  his 
source  of  supply.  Then  he  received  threats.  That's  the 
Mexican  way.  If  you  won't  give  up  your  political  convic- 
tions, your  money  or  your  wife,  peaceably,  you  will  be 
coerced  at  the  point  of  a  repeater.  Still,  the  fellow  re- 
fused to  treat  with  the  covetous  scoundrels.  But  one  day 
they  got  him.  Trailed  him  to  a  canyon  and  shot  him  full  of 
holes.  Officially  you  understand?  Oh,  yes!  He  was  a 
Government  suspect.  .  .  not  only  robbing  a  temple  but 
preparing  to  buy  up  the  Army  and  start  another  revolu- 
tion! 

And  they  didn't  kill  him  all  at  once,  either.  They  pick- 
ed out  sensitive  but  not  fatal  spots,  and  tried  to  make 
him  talk  between  each  little  rally. 

They  failed.  He  took  his  secret  to  the  martyr's  heaven, 
and  I,  for  one,  hope  he  was  able  to  make  some  use  of  it 
there. 

In  the  meantime,  a  half-breed — a  half  breed,  mind! 
happened  accidentally  to  witness  the  slaughter.  Guessing 
what  the  next  move  would  be,  he  put  the  fear  of  God  in 
his  hor.se,  set  out  to  find  the  man's  cabin  and  warn  his 
family.  He  found  the  cabin,  for  he  knew  where  to  look, 
but  there  wasn'  much  of  a  family  to  warn;  just  a  slip  of  a 
girl  about  three  years  old  in  charge  of  an  ancient  squaw. 

Rimera — Luis  Rimera,  that  was  his  name — told  her 
what  he  had  seen  and  advised  a  hurried  flight.  Then, 
without  waiting  to  tear  up  the  floor  or  do  any  searching 
on  his  own  account,  he  snatched  up  the  child  and  trav- 
eled  without  stop-over  to  his  own  home. 

Well,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  pretty  much  what  you 
choose  to  make  of  it.  Some  say  there  wasn't  any  treasure- 
that  the  man's  fortune  lay  in  those  half  dozen  opals  he  had 
sold;  some  say  that  Luis  Rimera,  himself,  discovered  it 
but  was  afraid  to  offer  the  stones  for  sale.  Still  others 
think  that  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  they  cling 
to  a  superstitious  belief,  founded  heaven  knows  upon  what, 
that  the  girl  will  be  given  some  sort  of  supernatural  power 
to  reveal  the  hiding-place  to  the  man  she  loves. 

Well,  anyway,  Nancy — that's  her  name,  the  only  one 
she  knows — was  brought  up  by  the  Rimeras,  who  weren't 
very  anxious  to  make  her  history  public.  Maybe  they 
thought  she  would  bring  them  luck;  or  that  she  would 
be  worth  som^ething  to  them  sooner  or  later.  Maybe  they 
were  just  decent  Christians  in  their  heathen  way.  How- 
ever, as  Nancy  grew  older  and  more  conspicuously  beauti- 
ful, it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  hidden.  Her  story  leaked 
out,  embellished,  of  course,  and  men  traveled  milas  to  see 
the  girl,  who,  though  living  in  the  most  primitive  surround- 
ings, might  produce  at  a  moment's  notice,  so  to  speak,  a 
fortune  of  fabulous  dimensions.  She  carried  herself  like  a 
queen  among  a  score  of  adoring  tatterdemalion  subjects, 
and  she  is  known  as  far  south  as  Mexico  City  as  the  Opal 
Princess. 

THE  story  faded  as  Trevor  jovHueyed  northward. 
At  least,  it  became  but  part  of  a  great  mosaic  of  simi- 
lar stories  that  blurred  in  his  memory  as  he  left  the  de- 
finitely-felt but  difficulty-defined  atmosphere  of  Mexico 
behind  him.  It  was  revived  shortly  after  he  crossed  the 
border  by  the  Opal  Princess,  herself. 

Trevor  made  no  effort  to  resist  the  hospitality  of  the 
Santa  Teresa  Mission.  As  he  slipped  from  his  horse  and 
staggered  slightly,  the  good  little  Padre  said  to  himself: 

"Too  much  bad  water  and  too  much  sun.  .  .  .He's  in 
for  a  fever,  likely." 

-Trevor  bore  out  the  prophecy,  handsom_ely.  For  ten 
days  he  floated  in  the  midst  of  smoky-:  ed  clouds,  and  cried 
for  water  that  was  cool  and  wet.  For  ten  days  he  begged 
relief  from  the  dazzling  glare  and  for  air  that  did  not  smell 
of  heat.  Then,  one  evening,  he  opened  his  sunken  eyes  in 
a  dim-lit  room  and  saw  her. 

Her  profile  was  framed  by  the  window,  against  a  back- 
ground of  swiftly-passing  tropical  twilight,  and  her  great 
rust-brown  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  lonely  star.  She  looked  in 
the  gathering  dusk  like  a  beautiful  etching,  yet  Trevor 
could  feel  her  color,  her  radiance.  It  pulsed  through  the 
room  like  music. 

For  a  space  he  lay  very  still  and  watched  her;  then  he 
asked  weakly, 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I  am  helping  the  Padre  take  care  of  you,"  she  returned, 
in  a  voice  warm  with  melody.  "My  name  is  Nancy." 

"Nancy?"  some  long-forgotten  dream  stirred.  "Not  the 
Opal  Princess?" 

"That  is  what  I  am  sometimes  called,"  she  answered. 

"And  your  home?  Your  family — where  are  they?" 

"The  Mission  is  my  home.  My  family  is — how  do  you 
say,  Senor? — scattered,  and  Luis  Uimera  is  dead." 

Love  came  to  them  swiftly,  tempestuously.  There  was 
no  denying,  suppressing,  resisting  it.  They  were  caught  up 
as  two  leaves  are  whirled  along  by  a  mountain  freshet,  and 
bo'ne  to  their  inevitable  destiny.  Trevor  realized  for  the 
first  time  th?  literalness  of  the  phrase,  "swept  off  his  feet," 
and  f  )r  the  f'rst  time  he  knew  instinctively  that  he  had 
met  his  mate.  Nancy  offered  all  that  life  could  give;  all  that 
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Heaven  promised.   To  conceive  of  losing  her  was  to  invite 
supremest  anguish. 

Her  love  for  Trevor  was  frankly  idolatrous.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  deceits  and  artifices  of  women  warped  by  the 
disadvantages  of  civilization.  Love  to  her,  was  the  flint 
struck  by  a  divine  hand,  and  the  fires  that  it  kindled  were 
intended  to  burn  radiantly —not  to  be  extinguished.  She 
was  like  the  opal  with  which  her  fate  was  so  strangely  in- 
terwoven—passionate, vivid;  beautiful  in  every  shade  of 
light,  in  every  nuance,  of  shadow. 

THREE  week.s  from  the  night  Trevor  reached  the  Miss- 
ion, he  asked  Padre  Tomas  to  marry  them. 
"I'm  not  quite  sea-worthy,  yet,"  he  said,     "but  I'll 
gain  strength  as  I  travel  north.  Besides, I'll  have  Nancy 
The  priest  smoked  several  minutes  in  silence. 

"Senor,  you  are  quite — quite — sure?"  he  asked,  in  his 
quaint  English.  Fever  you  know  does  not  leave  the  sys- 
tem quickly,  and  it  breeds  strange  fancies  in  the  mind 
of  the  diseased.  Senor  Gilberto,  I  will  speak  plainly.  In 
this  climate,  it  is  easy  to  love,  especially  for  men  of  the 
North  with  their  more  sluggish  dispositions.  A  kiss,  a 
touch  of  the  hand,  even  the  flash  of  dark  eyes,  sets  their 
blood  on  fire  and  fills  them  with  desires  that  are  savage. 
Is  it  not  so?  But  like  our  tropical  downpour,  the  force 
of  their  passion  is  soon  spent.  It  can  endure  the  test 
neither  of  time  nor  colder  temperature." 

"How  different  in  your  country,  Senor!  How  slowly, 
how  gently  love  comes,  and  how  easily  controlled!  You 
say,  a  year  from  today,  we  will  marry.  And  if  I  have  not 
secured  the  post  by  then,  we  will  wait  still  another  year.' 
Suppose  I  ask  you  to  wait  a  year  for  Nancy.  How  doas  it 
go,  my  son?" 

"No ....  no,"    cried   Trevor. 

"I  can't  wait.  . .   I  love  her!" 

The    priest   spread    out   his 

hands. 

"I  do  not  question  that," 
he  said,  "but  will  your  love, 
blossoming  here  like  one  of  our 
forest  flowers,  thrive  in  your 
land  of  snow  and  ice?  Or,  will 
it  shrivel?  That  is  the  point 
that  concerns  me,  Senor  Gil- 
berto. Listen— Nancy  is  no 
ordinary  waif.  Can  you  not 
see?  With  only  what  little 
schooling  I  could  give  her,  she 
is  'educated.'  Without  cultur- 
ed associations,  she  is  'refined'. 
She  is  well-born,  senor;  her 
claim  upon  inheritance  is  strong. 
kt  the  same  time,  she  is  unvers- 
ed in  the  ways  of  conventional 
existence.  Will  you  regret  your 
impulsiveness  when  you  see  her 
i-ontrasted  with  your  friends?" 
Trevor's  torrent  of  indignant 
denial  made  little  impression 
upon  the  Padre. 

"She  has  been  sought  be- 
fore," he  went  on,  "and  she  will 
be  sought  again,  quite  as  ard- 
ently as  the  heart  of  maiden 
could  wish.  And  I  would  rather 
see  her  buried  here  in  a  moun- 
tain cabin,  the  equal  of  some 
honest  fellow,  than  to  know 
that  she  was  the  despised  or 
tolerated  inferior  of  some  finer, 
grander  household." 

Again  Trevor  protested  until 
his  strength  failed  and  he  sank 
exhausted  oh  his  couch. 

"I  am  no  child,"  he  panted, 

nor  am   I  swayed  by  every 

woman  I  set  eyes  upon!  Nancy 

is  the  mate  God  made  for  me. 

/  know'." 
From  behind  a  haze  of  smoke, 

Kather  TomAs  went  on. 
"Then  t:  ere  is  another  th'ng, 

H  fable  about  some  opals.    Do 

you   know,   Senor    that   there 

are  many  ignorant  persons  who 

Ijelieve  that  the  man  winning 

Nancy's    love,    will    discover 

those  fictitious  gems?" 
Trevor    could     control     his 

;inger  no  longer.  '► 

"I  resent  your  inference,  sir," 

he  cried.  "Unworthy  as  I  am, 

understand  that — even  though 

1   believed  this  talfr— I  am  no 

Tortune-hunter!  Opals,"  he  re- 
peated,  hotly,   "do  you  think 

Nancy    would    be  any  dearer, 

any  more  desirable  to  me,  if 

she    were    ent-ase^    in    opals? 

1  love  le*,  I  tell  you!  I  would 


give  my  heart's  blood  to  spare  her  pain.  I  would  endure 
torture,  go  through  ice  and  snow,  the  fires  of  J  dll,  to  save 
her  from  harm!  Must  I  rave  on,  or  will  you  retract  your 
beastly  insinuations  and  objections?" 

"There ....  there!"  Padre  Tomas  became  suddenly  as 
sympathetic,  as  tender  as  a  woman.  "You  see,  I  love  her, 
too,  and  my  peace  of  mind  would  be  destroyed  forever, 
did  I  feel  that  I  had  not  taken  every  precaution  to  insure 
her  happiness.  A  week  from  to-day,  time  enough  for  you 
to  think  of  traveling— Nancy  shall  be  yours,  providing 
that  neither  of  you,"  the  twinkling  of  his  eyes  contradicted 
the  Fo'emnity  o    h     words,  "has  changd  your  mind!" 

Two  vening?  la  er,  as  the  three  r'^turn-d  from  vespers, 
( hey  ound  the  coiled  serpent  o  Pedro  Valcarez  drawn  on 
the  Mission  door! 

For  p  Fpace  they  stared  speechless,  then  Trevor  said: 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear,  beloved!  La  Serpiente  has 
evidently  heard  of  the  opal  I  am  taking  nto  Canada  for 
MacTavish.  A  few  American  dollars,  and  the  matter  is 
easily  adjusted." 

But  the  Padre,  feeling  the  grip  of  her  fingers  on  his  arm, 
exclaimed: 

"I  doubt  it,  Senor!  It  is  almost  certain  that  Valcarez 
wishes  to  treat  with  me.  Often  of  late,  I  have  heard  that 
the  growing  influence  of  the  Mission  finds  no  favor  in  his 
sight.  I  am  not  wholly  unprepared  for  this  visit." 

Nancy,  however,  was  not  deceived. 

"Let  us  go  at  once— to-night,"  she  whispered,  "as  soon 
as  it  is  dark.  We  can  reach  San  Lorenzo  Station  in  time 
for  the  morning  train.'  Padre,"  she  urged,  "marry  us  now, 
quickly!  You  know  that  fl'.ghtis  our— is  my— only  chance!" 

Swiftly,  they  made  their  simple  preparations,  knowing 
that  in  all  likelihood,  they  were  watched.    Then,  when 


Trevor  MiitchpH  tho   rid  h«l   serpent   until   it   was  within  three  inchea  of  N»ncy'«  bnul. 


darkness  had  dropped  thickly  over  the  little  settlement. 
Padre  Tomas  led  them  to  the  chapel  and  groped  his  way 
to  the  altar. 

In  suffocating  blackness  he  began  to  repeat  the  marriage 
ceremony,  while  Trevor  and  Nancy  stood  just  within  reach 
of  his  hand.  The  night  was  ominously  still.  His  whispers 
seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  an  eerie,  rustling  sound.  A 
board  creaked.  The  hot  air  stirred.  Each  of  the  trio  at 
the  altar  felt  the  clasp  of  a  heavy  hand,  and  there  came  an 
interruption  in  the  steady  flow  of  the  priest's  words. 

"A  thousand  pardons.  Padre,"  said  a  mocking  voice, 
"but  my  time  is  precious  too,  and  I  must  break  into  this 
pleasing  ceremony — unless  you  choose  to  continue  it  in 
my  favour!  What  says  the  Princess?  Will  a  few  words 
mumbled  by  this  milk-veined  man  make  you  feel  more 
completely  mine?  Tst!  Ricardo . .  do  not  permit  the  Eng- 
lishman to  gurgle.  I  do  not  like  the  sound!  Canst  thou 
not  set  the  gag  tighter?  Felipe,  hast  made  the  man  of  God 
secure?" 

"It  is  done,  jefe  mio,"  growled  a  voice. 

"Good.  Now  a  very  small  light,  my  comrades,  and  tie 
the  pious  Padre  so  that  if  he  struggles,  the  cords  of  his  own 
robe  will  choke  him." 

A  single  candle  flared  upon  the  alter.  In  its  pale  gleams 
six  figures  casting  huge,  distorted  shadows,  moved  about 
their  captives. 

"As  for  you,  Senor,"  said  Valcarez,  addressing  Trevor 
with  exaggerated  gallantry,  "a  bride  shall  be  provided  for 
you.  La  Serpiente  is  no  thief]  gossip  to  the  contrary!  To 
be  sure  I  take  from  you  the  Princess,  but  I  give  you  in  her 
stead — the  Virgin.  Fetch  the  statue,  there,  Ricardo. 
and  bind  her  in  the  Senor's  arms.  So — excellent!  I  feel 
convinced  that  such  an  embrace  will  melt  her  plaster 
heart!" 


THE  men  stood  about  con- 
vulsed with  silent  laughter 
at  the  sight  of  Trevor  straining 
to  his  breast  a  life-sized  statue 
of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Valcarez, 
no  less  appreciative  of  the  of- 
fensive spectacle,  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  foully  blasphem- 
ous jesting. 

In  his  arms  lay  Nancy.  She 
was  securely  bound  and  as 
motionless  as  the  statue;  only 
her  great  eyes  seemed  to  be 
alive,  fire-hot  and  pulsing. 
La  Serpiente  looked  down  at 
her.  Trevor  could  hear  his 
heavy  breathing,  could  see 
his  clasp  about  her  slender 
body  tighten  as  he  raised  her 
slowly  to  meet  his  parted  lips. 

And  thus  he  held  her  a  long, 
long  time,  while  the  men  stir- 
red uneasily  and  whispered 
amongst  themselves. 

"Senor,"  he  said  at  last, 
unfastening  the  front  of  Nan- 
cy's blouse,"  thLi  is  where  my 
bride  will  wear  the  symbol  of 
her  wifehood — not  upon  her 
finger,  as  you  would  have  it. 
A  gold  bauble  may  be  forgot- 
ten, lost,  betrayed.  But  the 
brand  of  The  Serpent  will  re- 
main a  vivid  memory,  aye- 
even  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Here—"  he  touched  her  fair, 
rounded  breast, — "shall  the 
knowledge  of  my  love  first 
scorch  her." 

Eons  and  eons  of  ghastly 
torment  passed  over  Trevor. 
He  felt  as  though  each  fibre  of 
his  body  was  being  pulled  asun- 
der, as  though  each  nerve  'ay 
quivering  under  a  red-hot  flail, 
as  though  his  throat  had  closed, 
cutting  off  his  breath.  He  felt 
himself  slipping  into  a  yawning 
pit,  and  his  body  sagged  drunk- 
enly  against  the  plaster  Virgin. 

When  consciousness  return- 
ed he  and  the  Padre  were  alone. 
The  strain  his  dead  weight  put 
upon  the  leather  thongs  that 
bound  him,  had  not  only 
stretched  them  but  had  pres-sed 
them  into  his  wrists  until  the 
blood  was  drawn.  This  increas- 
ed their  elasticity,  and  by  a 
superhuman  ignoring  of  the 
pain,  Gilbert  Trevor  contrived 
during  the  night,  to  work  his 
lacerated  hands  free.  Although 
he  found  them  almost  useles-s, 
Contintted  on  t>ag«  iS  ' 
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Sir    Edward's    Last    Decision 


the  Actor, 


ON  A  certain  day  in  the  year  of  grace 
1921,  there  came  into  being  a 
Special  and  Very  Select  Club.  There 
was  no  entrance  fee  and  no  subscription 
which  is  where  it  differed  from  All  Other 
Clubs.  Its  membership  was  limited  to  five: 
the  Barrister,  the  Doctor,  the  Ordinary  Man  and  the 
Writer.  Each  in  his  own  particular  trade  had  achieved 
what  the  World  calls  fame  except  the  Ordinary  Man  who 
was  only  Ordinary.  The  only  rule  of  the  Club  was,  that  on 
certain  nights  to  be  mutually  agreed  on,  the  member  whose 
turn  it  was  should  give  to  the  remaining  members  an  Ex- 
ceedingly Good  Dinner,  after  which  he  should  tell  them  a 
Story  connected  with  his  own  Trade,  that  should  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  keep  them  awake. 

And  the  only  penalty  of  the  Club  was  that  if  the  Story 
was  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  audience  awake, 
the  Offending  Member  should  pay  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds 
to  a  Deserving  Charity. 

No  rule  was  deemed  necessary  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
Dinner:  the  Members  had  elected  themselves  with  discre- 
tion. 

And  thus  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Barrister 

"This  morning,"  he  began,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
and  crossing  his  legs,  "I  mislaid  my  cigarette  ease.  I  knew 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  study,  but  find  it — I  could  not. 
Finally  having  searched  all  over  my  writing  table  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  somewhat  irritably  demanded  its  immediate 
production.   The  butler  stepped  forw-ard  and  lifted  it  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  blotting  pad  where  it  had  been  the 
whole  time — literally  under  my  nose.   What  peculiar  tem- 
porary jink  in  the  brain  had  prevented  me  noticing  the 
very  thing  I  was  looking  for,  when  it  was  lying  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  which 
it  could  possibly  have  been 
—I  dont  know.    I  leave 
that  to  the  Doctor.    But, 
the   point   of   my   parable 
is  this:  it  decided  in  my 
mind  the  story  .with  which 
I  should  bore  you  fellows 
to-night." 


UE  PAUSED  to  light  a 
*^  cigar:  then  he  glanced 
round  the  faces  of  the 
iither  five. 

"And  if,  as  I  get  on  with 
it,  you  think  you  recognise 
the  real  characters  under 
the  fictional  names  I  shall 
give  them — I  can't  prevent 
you.  But — don't  ask  me  to 
confirm  your  thoughts." 

"Exactly,"  murmured 
the  Actor.  "Fire  ahead." 

"It  was  about  four  years 
'before  the  war,"  commenc- 
ed the  Barrister,  "that  I 
was  stopping  for  a  few- 
nights  at  a  certain  house 
in  Park  Lane.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  season — .June, 
to  be  accurate:  and  I  was 
waiting  to  get  in  here.  My 
wife  was  in  the  country, 
and  as  I  was  more  or  less 
at  a  loose  end  1  accepted 
the  offer  of  staying  at  this 
house.  My  hostess — shall 
we  call  her  Granger,  Ruth 
Granger — had  been  an  old 
school  pal  of  my  wife's: 
in  later  years  she  had  be- 
•ome  a  real  intimate  friend 
■f  us  both. 

"At  the  time  of  which  I 
.speak  she  was  a  lovely  girl 
of  about  twenty-six,  with 
the  suffering  of  six  years  of 
Hell  in  her  eyes.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  she  had  mar- 
ried Sir  Henry  Granger; 
and  that  fatal  mistake  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  Hell. 
Henry  Granger — and  in 
my  trade  one  meets  some 
fairly  useful  swine — Henry 
Granger  was  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  brutes  it 
has  ever  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  run  across.  He 
had  not  one  single  instinct 
of  a  gentleman  in  him — 
though  he  did  happen  to 
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be  the  tenth  baronet.  How  her  parents  had  ever  allowed 
the  marriage  beat  me  completely.  Perhaps  they  hadn't: 
perhaps  Ruth  had  taken  the  law  into  her  own  hands.  At 
twenty  a  girl  is  apt  to  make  mistakes.  Perhaps  it  was  mon- 
ey, for  Granger  was  rich — but  whatever  it  was  she  married 
him  and  her  Hell  began. 

"Granger  was  simply  an  animal — a  coarse  and  vicious 
animal.  He  drank  heavily  without  getting  drunk — which  is 
always  a  dangerous  sign:  and  he  possessed  the  morals— 
or  did  not  possess  the  morals,  whichever  you  prefer — of  a 
monkey.  He  was  unfaithful  to  her  on  their  honeymoon — 
my  wife  told  me  that:  and  from  then  on  he  made  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  conceal  his  mode  of  life.  He  bought 
any  woman  he  fancied,  whom  money  could  buy,  and  flaunt- 
ed her  round  London  in  his  wife's  and  everybody  else's 
face.  Which,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  galling  to  a  woman's  pride." 
The  Barrister  carefully  removed  the  ash  from  his  cigar. 
"I  won't  labor  the  point,"  he  went  on  with  a  faint  smile. 
"We  have  all  of  us  met  the  type:  but  I'd  like  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  I,  at  any  rate,  have  never  met  any  member  of 
that  type  who  came  within  a  mile  of  him.  Most  of  'em 
have  some  semblance  of  decency  about  'em — make  some 
attempt  to  conceal  their  love  affairs.  Granger  didn't: 
he  seemed  to  prefer  that  they  should  be  known.  Sometimes 
since  then  I  have  wondered  whether  he  was  actuated  by  a 
sort  of  blind  rage :  by  a  furious,  mad  desire  to  pierce  through 
the  calm,  icy  contempt  of  his  wife — to  make  her  writhe 
and  suffer,  because  he  realised  she  was  so  imm.easurably 


'  'It't  the  end,  Bill,' "  she  said,  looking  np  at  me  suddenly "  -How  dared  he  bring  the  woman  here?' 


his  superior."       He   paused   thoughtfully. 
"He  made  her  suffer  right  enough.  ..." 

"Did  she  never  try  for  a  divorce?" 
asked  the  Soldier. 
"No,never.  Wediscussedit once -she, and 
my  wife  and  I:  and  I  had  to  explain  to  her  our  laws 
on  the  subject.  He  hadn't  deserted  her — he'd  never  struck 
her:  and  moral  cruelty  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  prove 
His  adultery  by  itself  was,  of  course,  not  sufficient  -and  for 
some  reason  she  flatly  refused  to  consider  amereseparation 
She  couldn't  face  the  scandal  and  publicity  for  only  that . 
I  said  to  her  then — 'Why  not  apply  for  a  restitution  of  con- 
jugal rights.   Get  your  husband  to  leave  the  house  -and 

if  he  doesn't  return  in  fourteen  days ' 

"She  stopped  me  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  'Why  do  you  laugh?'   I  said. 

"  'It  seems  rather  fatuous,'  she  said  slowly,  'getting  a 
lawyer  to  ask  my  husband  to  do  what  he  is  only  too  ready 
to  do — return  to  me.' 

'But  surely,'  I  began,  not  quite  taking  her  meaning, 
"if  you — ." 

"  'You  see.  Bill,'  she  answered  in  a  flat  dead  voice,  'my 
husband  is  very  fond  of  me — as  a  stop-gap.  After  most  of 
his  episodes  he  honors  me  with  his  attentions  for  two  or 
three  days.' 

'"T^HAT  was  the  devil  of  it:  he  didn't  intend  to  let  her 
A  divorce    him.        She  formed   an   excellent   hostess 
and  for  the  rest  there  was  always  les  autres.  And  he  wanted 
her  too,  because  he  couldn't  get  her:  and  that  made  him 
mad.  It  aroused  in  him,  though  it  didn't  take  much  arous- 
ing,  every  fiendish  attri- 
bute of  the  bom  bully." 
The  Barrister  leaned  for- 
ward,   and    the    firelight 
flickered  on   his  thin,  as- 
cetic face. 

"Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  I  went  to 
stay.  The  particular  lady 
at  the  time,  who  was  be- 
ing honored  by  Henry 
Granger,  was  a  shining 
light  in  musical  comedy- 
Nellie  Jones,  shall  we  call 
her?  It  is  very  far  from 
her  real  name.  If  possible, 
he  had  been  more  open 
over  this  affair  than  usual : 
everyone  who  knew  the 
Grangers  in  London  knew 
about  it — everyone.  He  had 
twice  dined  with  her  at 
the  same  restaurant  at 
which  his  wife  was  enter- 
taining— once  deliberately 
selecting  the  next  table." 
"What  an  unmitigated 
swine,"  cried  the  Ordinary 
Man. 

"He  was,"  agreed  the 
Barrister  briefly.  "But 
even  that  was  not  suffic- 
ient to  satisfy  the  gentle- 
man. He  proceeded  to  do 
a  thing  which  put  him 
forever  outside  the  pale. 
He  brought  this  girl  to  a 
reception  of  his  vife's  at 
his  own  house. 

"It  was  the  night  that 
I  arrived.  She  had  fixed  up 
one  of  those  ghastly  enter- 
tainments, which  are  now. 
thank  Heavens!  practi- 
cally extinct.  Somebody- 
sings  and  nobody  listens 
and  you  meet  everybodj 
you  particularly  want  to 
avoid.  Mercifully  I  ran 
into  an  old  pal — also  of 
\-our  calling,  Actor-man 
Violet  Seymour.  No  rea- 
son why  I  should  disguise 
her  name,  at  any  rate.  She 
was  not  acting  at  the 
moment — and  we  sat  in  a 
sort  of  alcove  place  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  on  the 
same  landing  as  the  re- 
ception-room. 

"  'There's  going  to  be  a 
break    here    soon,     Bill, 
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she  said  to  me  after  a  while.  'Ruth  is 
Koing  to  snap.' 

"  'Poor  girl!'  I  answered.  'But  what  the 
devil  can  ®ne  do,  Violet?' 

"  'Nothing,'  she  said  fiercely,  'except 
alter  your  abominably  unjust  laws.  Why 
can't  she  get  a  divorce.  Bill'.'  It's  vile — 
utterly  vile.' 

"And  then  -well,  let's  call  him  Sir  Ed- 
ward Shoreham — joined  us.  He  was  on 
the  Bench — a  Judge,  which  makes  the  dis- 
guise of  a  false  name  pretty  thin:  especially 
in  view  of  what  is  to  come.  I  remember  he 
had  recently  taken  a  murder  case — one 
that  had  aroused  a  good  deal  of  popular 
attention — and  the  prisoner  had  been 
found  guilty.  We  were  talking  about  it 
at  the  time  Sii  Edward  arrived,  with  Violet 
as  usual  tilting  lances  against  every  form 
(if  authority. 

"I  can  see  her  now  as  she  turned  to  Sir 
Edward,  with  a  sort  of  dreadful  fascina- 
tion on  her  face. 

"  'And  so  you  sentenced  him  to  death.' 

"He  nodded  gravely.  'Certainly,'  he 
answered.  'He  was  guilty.' 

"And  then  she  turned  half-away  speak- 
ing almost  under  her  breath. 

"  'And  doesn't  it  ever  appal  you?  Make 
you  wake  in  the  middle  of  the  night— 
with  your  mouth  dry  and  your  throat 
parched?  All  this— life,  love — and  in  a 
cell,  a  man  waiting — a  man  you've  sent 
there.  Ticking  off  the  days  on  his  nerve- 
less fingers ....  staring  out  at  the  sun. 
My  God!  it  would  drive  me  mad.' 

"Ned  Shoreham  smiled  a  little  grimly. 

"  'You  seem  to  forget  one  unimportant 
factor,'  he  answered.  'The  wretched  wo- 
man that  man  killed.' 

"  'No,  I  don't,'  she  cried.  'But  the  pun- 
ishment is  so  immeasurably  worse  than 
the  crime.  I  don't  think  death  would  mat- 
ter if  it  came  suddenly — but  to  sit — wait- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  sick  helplessness ' 

"TT  WAS  then  Ruth  Granger  joined  us. 

*  Some  woman  was  singing  in  the  re- 
1  eption  room,  and  for  the  moment  she  was 
free  from  her  duties  as  hostess. 

"  'You  seem  very  serious,'  she  said  with 
her  grave,  sweet  smile,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Sir  Edward. 

"  'Miss  Seymour  is  a  revolutionary,' 
he  answered  lightly  and  I  happened  at 
that  moment  to  glance  at  Ruth.  And  for 
the  moment  she  had  let  the  mask  slip  as 
she  looked  at  Ned  Shoreham's  face.  Then 
it  was  replaced — but  their  secret  was  out, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  though  on  mat- 
ters of  affection  I  am  the  least  observant  of  mortals.  If 
they  weren't  in  love  with  one  another, they  were  as  near  to 
it  as  made  no  odds.   And  it  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  shock. 

"Shoreham  was  young     young  at  any  rate  for  the  Bench, 

and  he  was  unmarried.  And  somehow  I  couldn't  fit 
Shoreham  into  the  situation  of  loving  another  man's  wife. 
There  had  never  been  a  breath  of  scandal  that  I  had  heard 

if  there  had  been  it  would  have  finished  him  for  good. 
A  .Judge  must  be  like  Caesar's  wife.  And  Shoreham,  even 
then,  had  established  a  reputation  for  the  most  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  the  law.  His  enemies  called  him  cruel 
and  harsh,  those  who  knew  him  better  realised  that  his 
apparent  harshness  was  merely  a  cloak  he  had  wrapped 
tightly  round  himself  as  a  guard  against  a  naturally  tender 
heart.  I  don't  know  any  man  that  I  can  think  of,  who  has 
such  an  undeviating  idea  of  duty  as  Shoreham:  and 
without  being  in  the  least  a  prig  such  an  exalted  idea  of 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  And  to  realise  suddenly 
that  he  was  in  love  with  Ruth  Granger,  as  I  say,  came  as  a 
shock. 

"  'What  was  the  argument  about?'  she  said,  sitting  down 
l>eside  me. 

"  'Morality  versus  the  Law,'  chipped  in  Violet. 

"  The  individual  versus  the  community,  amended  Sir 
I'^dward.  'Justice — real  justice — against  sickly  sentimen- 
tality, with  all  due  deference  to  you,  Miss  Seymour.  These 
are  hard  cases,  one  knows — but  hard  cases  make  bad  laws. 
There's  been  far  too  much  lately  of  men  taking  matters 
into  their  own  hands — this  so-called  Unwritten  Law. 
.And  it  has  got  to  stop.' 

"  'You  would  never  admit  the  justification,'  said  Ruth 
slowly. 

"  'Never — under  .any  circumstances,'  he  answered. 
You  have  the  law — then  appeal  to  the  law.  Otherwise 
there  occurs  chaos.' 

"  'And  what  of  the  cases  where  the  law  gives  no  redress?' 
demanded  Violet,  and  even  as  she  spoke  Sir  Henry  came 
up  the  stairs  with  this  girl  on  his  arm. 

"Ruth  Granger  rose — deathly  white,  and  gazed  speech- 
lessly at  her  husband's  coarse,  sneering  face.  I  don't  think 


"There's  been  an  acrident,'  she  whispered 


for  a  moment  she  fully  grasped  the  immensity  of  the  insult: 
she  was  stunned.  The  footmen  were  staring  open-mouthed: 
guests  passing  into  the  supper- room  stopped  and  smirked. 
And  then  it  was  over:  the  tension  snapped. 

"  'Have  you  had  any  supper,  Sir  Edward?'  said  Ruth 
calmly,  and  with  her  hand  on  his  arm  she  swept  past  her 
husband  completely  ignoring  both  him  and  the  girl,  who 
flushed  angrily. 

"  'I  suppose,'  said  Violet  Seymour  to  me,  as  Granger 
and  the  girl  went  into  the  reception-room,  'that  had  Ruth 
shot  that  filthy  blackguard  dead  on  the  stairs,  Sir  Edward 
would  have  piously  folded  his  hands  and,  in  due  course, 
sentenced  her  to  death." 

THE  Barrister  got  up  and  splashed  some  soda  water 
into  a  glass.   Then  he  continued. 

"I  won't  weary  you  with  an  account  of  the  rest  of  the 
reception.  You  can  imagine  for  yourselves  the  covert 
sneers  and  whisperings:  you  can  picture  in  your  minds  the 
ostentatious  pity  of  all  Ruth's  dearest  friends.  I  want  to 
go  on  two  or  three  hours  to  the  time  when  the  guests  had 
gone,  and  a  white-faced,  tight-lipped  woman  was  staring 
at  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire  in  her  sitting-room,  while  I 
stood  by  the  mantelpiece  wondering  what  the  devil  to 
do  to  help.  Granger  was  in  his  study  where  he  had  retired 
on  the  departure  of  Miss  Jones — and  I  personally  had  seen 
two  bottles  of  champagne  taken  to  him  there  by  one  of  the 
footmen. 

"  'It's  the  end,  Bill,'  she  said  looking  up  at  me,  suddenly. 
•Absolutely  the  end,  I  can't  go  on— not  after  to-night. 
How  dared  he  bring  that  woman  here?   How  dared  he?' 

"Violet  had  been  right— the  break  had  come.  Ruth  Gran- 
ger was  desperate  and  there  was  an  expression  on  her  face 
that  it  wasn't  good  to  see.  It  put  the  wind  up  me  all  right. 

"  'Go  to  bed,  Ruth,'  I  said  quietly.  'There's  no  good  hav- 
ing a  row  with  Granger  to-night:  you  can  say  what  you 
want  to  say  tomorrow.' 

"And  at  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  her  husband 
came  in.  As  I  said  he  was  a  man  who  never  got  drunk, 
but  that  night  he  was  unsteady  on  his  legs.   He  stood  at 


the  door,  swaying  a  little  and  staring  at 
her  with  a  sneer  on  his  face.  He  was  a 
swine  sober:  in  drink,  he  was — well,  words 
fail.  But,  by  God!  you  fellows,  she  got 
through  him,  and  into  him  until  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  strike  her.  1  believe  that 
was  what  she  was  playing  for  at  tbe  time, 
because  I  was  there  as  a  witness.  But  he 
didn't,  and  when  she'd  finished  flaying 
him,  he  merely  laughed  in  her  face 

"  'And  what  about  your  own  damned 
lover,  my  virtuous  darling,'  he  sneered. 
'What  about  the  upright  Judge  whom  you 
adore — dear  kind  Edward  Shoreham?' 

"It  was  unexpected:  she  didn't  know 
he  had  guessed — and  her  face  gave  her 
away  for  a  moment.  Then  she  straighten- 
ed up  proudly. 

"  'Sir  Edward  Shoreham  and  I  are  on 
terms  which  an  animal  of  your  gross  mind 
couldn't  possibly  understand,'  she  answer- 
ed coldly  and  he  laughed.  'If  you  insinuate 
that  he  is  my  lover  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  word — you  lie  and  you  know  it.' 
"Without  another  word  she  walked  con- 
temptuously by  him,  and  the  door  closed 
behind  her.  And  after  a  moment  or  two 
I  followed  her,  leaving  him  staring 
moodily  at  the  empty  grate  I  couldn't 
have  spoken  to  him  without  being  rude, 
and  after  all  I  was  under  his  roof." 

The  Barrister  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
and  crossed  his  legs. 

"Now,  that  was  the  situation,"  he  con- 
tinued, "when  I  went  to  bed.  My  room  was 
almost  opposite  Lady  Granger's,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  which  was  a  cul- 
de-sac,  was  the  door  leading  into  Granger's 
study.  I  hadn't  started  to  undress  when 
I  heard  him  come  past  my  room  and  go 
along  the  passage  to  his  study.  And  I  was 
still  thinking  over  the  situation  about 
ten  minutes  later  when  Lady  Granger's 
door  opened.  I  knew  it  was  hers  because 
I  heard  her  speak  to  her  maid — telling 
her  to  go  to  bed.  The  girl  said  'Good- 
night,' and  something— I  don't  quite 
know  what — made  me  look  through  a 
a  crack  where  heat  had  warped  my  door 
slightly.  I  was  feeling  uneasy  and  alarmed : 
I  suppose  the  scene  downstairs  had  un- 
settled me. 

"And  sure  enough,  as  soon  as  the 
maid's  footsteps  had  died  away,  I  saw. 
through  my  spy-hole,  Ruth  Granger  go 
down  the  passage  towards  her  husband's 
study.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated:  an  out- 
sider's position  is  always  awkward  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  But  one  thing 
was  very  certain — those  two  were  in  no 
condition  to  have  another — and  this  time  a  private 
interview.  I  opened  my  door  noiselessly  and  peered  out. 
It  struck  me  that  if  I  heard  things  getting  too  heated,  I 
should  have  to  intervene.  She  was  JAist  opening  the  door 
of  his  study  as  I  looked  along  the  passage— and  then  in  a 
flash  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  happen.  The  door  shut 
behind  her.  there  was  a  pause  of  one — perhaps  two  seconds 
— and  a  revolver  shot  rang  out,  followed  by  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  fall.  For  a  moment  I  was  stunned:  then  I  raced 
along  the  passage  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  flung  open  the 
door  of  the  study. 

"On  the  floor  lay  Henry  Granger  -doubled  up  and 
sprawling,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  his  wife 
staring  at  him  speechlessly.  At  her  feet  on  the  carpet  was 
a  revolver— an  automatic  Colt.  I  stood  there  by  the  door 
staring  foolishly,  and  after  a  while  she  spoke. 

"  'There's  been  an  accident,'  she  whispered.  'Is  he  dead? 
"I  went  up  to  the  body  and  turned  it  over.  Through  the 
shirt  front  was  a  small  hole:  underneath  the  left  shoulder 
blade  was  another.  Henry  Granger  had  been  shot  through 
the  heart  from  point  blank  range:  death  must  have  been 
absolutely  instantaneous. 

"  'My  God!  Ruth,'    I  muttered.  'How  did  it  happen?' 
"  'Happen?'    she  answered  vaguely.   'There  was  a  man 

The  window.' 

"And  then  she  fainted.  The  butler  with  a  couple  •!  foot- 
men by  this  time  had  appeared  at  the  door,  and  I  pulled 
myself  together. 

"  'Her  ladyship's  maid  at  once,'  I  said.  "Sir  Henry  has 
been  shot.  Ring  up  a  doctor,  and  ask  him  to  come  round 
immediately.' 

"The  butler  rushed  off,  but  I  kept  the  two  footmen. 
"  'Wait  a  moment,'  I  cried,  picking  up  the  revolver.  'A 
man  did  it.    Pull  back  the  two  curtains  by  the  window, 
and  I'll  cover  him.' 

"They  did  as  I  told  them— pulled  back  the  two  heavy 

black  curtains  that  were  in  front  of  the  window.   It  was 

set  back  in  a  sort  of  alcove,  and  I  had  the  revolver  ready 

pointed  to  cover  the  murderer.  I  covered  empty  air:  there 

Continued  on  page  47 
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THE     REAL    SEA    WOLF 


ONE  morning  about  fourteen  years  ago 
a  well-set-up,  rough-and-tumble  type 
of  man — open-faced  and  clear-eyed — 
wended  his  way  down  to  one  of  the  marine 
stores  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront.  It  was  a  junk 
store  of  a  type  familiar  to  most  seaports — full  of  romance 
for  those  who  have  eyes  and  ears  for  the  romantic  in  life. 

A  certain  skipper  was  standing  in  the  store,  a  spare, 
broad-shouldered,  blue-eyed  man  with  tremendous  brown 
mustachios,  the  ends  of  which  almost  reached  the  lapels 
of  his  coat  and  seemed  quite  in  keeping  with  his  excep- 
tionally shaggy  brown  eyebrows.  The  store,  full  of  a  hotch 
potch  of  seafaring  flotsam  and  jetsam,  constituted  just 
the  right  setting  for  these  two  men. 

"Here,  Alec,  take  these  smokes  with  you;  they'll  help 
some  up  North.   Good  luck  and  a  good  catch.  Can't  wait; 
got  to  hustle  this  morning,"  breezed  the  visitor  as  they 
gripped  hands.   Then  he  vanished  from  the  store — 
only  to  return  a  moment  later  with:  "By  the  way, 
there's  a  book  in  with  the  cigars.   Don't  open  the  box 
till  you're  way  up  on  the  sealing  grounds — I've  got  a 
reason." 

"Right  y'are,  Jack."  And  Jack  London — for  the 
visitor  was  the  famous  novelist — disappeared. 

Not  many  weeks  later  the  skipper  with  the  heavy 
mustachios  foregathered  in  the  Behring  Seas  with  the 
master  of  another  sealing  schooner  and  invited  him 
aboard.  Thinking  of  London's  cigars,  he  hospitably 
opened  the  box  and  found  therein,  comfortably  en- 
sconced amongst  the  Havanas,  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Sea  Wolf."  The  title  conveyed  nothing  to  him  at  the 
time  and  he  put  the  book  aside  for  future  perusal. 
A  week  later  he  picked  it  up  and,  as  it  was  a  novel 
about  sealing,  he  read  it  through  at  one  sitting. 

I  have  related  this  incident  of  the  novel  manner  in 
which  Jack  London  broke  to  Captain  Alexander  Mc- 
Lean the  delicate  information  that  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  introducing  him  to  fame — on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  any  rate — as  the  original  of  the  principal 
character  in  his  sealing  story,  exactly  as  Captain  Mc- 
Liean  told  it  to  me  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

"I  read  the  book  with  such  mixed  feelings  that  per- 
haps it  was  as  well.  Jack  wasn't  there  when  I  finished 
it,"  McLean  commented.  Those  of  you  who  have 
read  "The  Sea  Wolf"  and  recall  the  character  of  the 
hard-shell  devil  of  a  sealing  skipper.  Wolf  Larsen, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  Alec  McLean's 
language.  From  the  publication  of  the  novel  until  the 
day  when  he  met  his  death  by  falling  from  his  tug 
and  being  drowned  in  False  Creek,  Vancouver,  a  few 
years  ago,  Alexander  McLean  was  known  from  San 
Francisco  to  Alaska  as  "The  Sea  Wolf." 

I  have  it  on  the  good  authority  of  his  personal 
friends  who  esteemed  him  highly,  that,  from  the 
year  when  the  book  was  published  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  suffered  severely  financially  from  having 
his  name  linked  with  that  of  Wolf  Larsen — for  ob- 
vious reasons.  There  was  hesitation  in  employing  a 
man  whose  reputation  for  deviltry  and  sealing  piracy, 
after  the  publication  of  the  book  became  a  by-word  on 
this  Pacific  coast. 

McLean    Quite   Unlike   Larsen 

THE  strange  feature  about  the  whole  thing  is  this: 
McLean,  although  admittedly  a  remarkable  man  and 
often  a  veritable  dare-devil — as  the  reader  will  realise 
lat«r  on  in  this  story — was  quite  unlike  Wolf  Larsen  in 
type  and  was  certainly  never  responsible  for  such  villain- 
ies as  he  is  made  to  commit  in  "The  Sea  Wolf."  Yet  there 
must  have  been  certain  resemblances  or  the  sobriquet 
would  never  have  clung  to  McLean  as  it  did.  The  explana- 
tion would  appear  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  McLean, 
by  general  consent,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  dare- 
devil sealing  skipper  who  ever  poached  seal  in  the  Behring 
Seas.  There  are  more  stories  told  of  his  utter  fearlessness 
and  recklessness,  his  positive  enjoyment  of  danger,  his 
delight  in  finding  himself  in  an  emergency  and  then  making 
a  dramatic  way  out,  than  there  are  told  about  any  other 
half  dozen  adventurous  skippers  on  this  coast. 

Only  the  other  day  one  of  his  former  shipmates,  John 
McConville,  said  to  me:  "I  never  knew  the  beat  of  Alec 
for  fearlessness."  And  McConville  who  is  now  mining  for 
gold  on  Texada  Island  sailed  with  McLean,  boy  and  man, 
for  many  years,  out  of  San  Francisco,  Vancouver,  Victoria 
and  other  ports  into  the  northern  sealing  grounds,  and  into 
the  South  Seas,  too,  where  they  fell  in  with  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  aboard  his  yacht  the  Casco.  So  he  ought  to 
know. 

McConville  and  an  ex-sealing  skipper  who  is  now  head  of 
a  well  known  marine  salvaging  company  in  Vancouver, 
but  who  does  not  wish  his  name  mentioned,  were  both 
.shipmates  of  "The  Sea  Wolf,"  and  they  are  anxious  that 
their  former  skipper's  name  should  be  cleared  of  a  cer- 
tain opprobrium  which  hangs  about  it  because  of  its  a.sso- 
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ciation  in  the  public  mind  with  the  character  of  Wolf  Lar- 
sen. I  am  indebted  to  them  and  several  others  for  a  true 
estimate  of  his  character  and  for  the  relation  of  some  vivid 
incidents — several  of  which  received  wide  publicity  at  the 
time  of  their  happening — in  his  remarkable  career.  One 
or  two  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  "Treasure 
Island."   I  will  only  recall  one  shore  incident. 

"Alec  was  always  ready  to  fight — especially  when  he 
had  had  liquor — at  the  drop  of  the  hat,"  recalled  McCon- 
ville as  we  chatted  over  our  pipes  in  a  certain  marine  rend- 
ezvous in  Vancouver,  "and  on  one  occasion,  many  years 
ago,  I  was  with  him  in  a  saloon  at  the  back  of  Meiggs' 
Wharf  in  'Frisco — the  old  wharf  is  there  yet — when  an 


ALEC  McLean, 

Born    in    Sydney.    Cape    Breton,    1859 — the    man    who    in- 
spired Jacls  London's  story,  "The  Sea  Wolf."  and  who  is 
grossly    libelled    therein,    accordinsr    to   Mr.    Robinson    and 
others  of  Capt.  McLean's  friends. 

argument  arose  as  to  the  performance  of  certain  horses. 
A  rather  blustering  Yankee  customs  officer  was  there  and 
he  told  Alec  that  he  (Alec)  knew  more  about  driving  men 
than  about  horses. 

Bounced   Him   Off   the   Ceiling 

"  A  LEC  had  had  a  drop  and  the  discussion  became  warm, 
■^~^  the  customs  officer  pulled  a  gun  and  said  he  would 
'fix  him.'  Alec  was  unarmed,  but  he  was  on  the  man  like  a 
flash,  threw  him  into  the  air  imtil  his  head  hit  the  ceiling; 
he  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  we  thought  he  was  dead. 
His  revolver  went  spinning  into  a  corner.  The  saloon  was 
full  of  'stiffs'  and  hoboes,  for  it  was  a  pretty  low  place. 
The  customs  officer  recovered,  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
called  upon  the  men  to  help  him  take  Alec  into  custody 
and  he  would  reward  them.  Alec  just  stood  with  his  back 
against  the  counter,  facing  them,  his  elbows  resting  on  the 
rail,  perfectly  calm,  with  that  curious  look  in  those  keen 
blue  eyes  of  his,  and  defied  them  to  touch  him.  He  was 
not  too  well  liked  there,  but  not  a  single  man  would  lay  a 
finger  on  him.  He  always  had  that  curious  power  over 
other  men. 

"It  was  just  the  same  on  the  sealing  schooners  of  which 
he  was  skipper.  I  never  knew  a  man  keep  such  discipline. 
He  never  said  much;  he  could  keep  discipline  with  a  look. 
In  my  experience  he  was  altogether  different  from  other 
sealing  skippers.  He  wasn't  standoffish,  but  he  never  mix- 
ed with  his  crews,  never  played  cards  with  the  men  and, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  never  swore.  Another  singu- 
lar thing  about  him,  which  you  scarcely  ever  find  aboard  a 
sealer,  he  always  looked  smart,  even  when  we  were  up  on 
the  sealing  grounds  engaged  in  work  of  a  dirty  nature. 
And  you  remember  how  smart  he  looked  when  ashore?" 

In  a  way  McLean  was  proud  of  that  remarkable  mous- 


XJ  tache  of  his  and  I  have  known  him,  for  fun. 

-'■^  tie  it  at  the  back  of  his  neck.    Although  noi 

a  big  man,  and  spare,  he  was  powerfully  knit, 
and  stories  are  told  of  his  feats  of  strength . 
Wonderfully  well  preserved,  when  he  died,  though  he  was 
approaching  the  sixties,  he  did  not  look  more  than  forty- 
five.  His  singular  pale  blue  eyes  were  as  clear  as  a  boy's 
Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  devil-may-care  spirit. 
"Do  you  mind  that  wild  night  in  March  when  we  were 
about  ninety  miles  off  Flattery  and  he  put  off  in  a  boat  for 
Victoria?"  It  was  an  occasion  when  both  shipmates  to 
whom  I  have  referred  were  with  him.  McConville  noddff! 
smiling  at  the  recollection.   I  asked  for  particulars. 

"Alec  was  full  of  the  devil  that  night.   We  had  two  pipers 

aboard  and  they  played  him  and  Arthur  Pennell — who 

was  afterwards  lost  when  he  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 

Ca^co  while  she  was  fishing  off  Flattery  in  '94 — right  alonp 

the  deck  before  they  took  to  the  little  18-foot  boat 

and  left  the  Mary  Ellen  for  Victoria.   It  was  a  rougli 

night  and  some  of  the  schooners  were  hove-to.   Alei- 

and  Pennell  had  only  oars  and  a  sail   -and  ninet>- 

miles  to  travel.    But  they  would  go  because  Alec. 

for  certain  reasons,  did  not  want  to  put  into  Victoria 

with  the  Mary  Ellen.     We  were  very  doubtful  if  we 

would  see  them  alive  again  because  of  the  sea  that 

was  running,  but  they  made  Victoria  and  rejoined  uh 

later.    It  was  one  of  the  foolhardiest  things  I  ever 

remember,  but  it  was  just  like  Alec." 

Captured  by  the  Russians 

PERHAPS  this  will  be  an  appropriate  place  to  tell 
of  McLean's  notorious  and  daring  exploit  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  Russian  cruiser  off  the  Copper 
Islands.  It  was  first  told  to  me  by  Captain  Harvey 
Copp,  though  I  have  heard  it  in  some  detail  from  others 
Captain  Copp,  who  is  a  member  of  one  of  several 
well-known  families  of  that  name  from  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  an  astonishing  old  man  of  78. 
still  hale  and  hearty  after  having  been  no  less  than 
thirty-one  times  round  the  world,  in  sailing  vessels 
and  steamships.  He  never  skippered  a  vessel,  in 
sail  or  steam,  that  he  did  not  plan  and  superintend 
the  building  of  her.  I  mentioned  him  because  he. 
like  "The  Sea  Wolf,"  was  captured  by  the  Russians 
when  sealing  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Vladivostok. 
Though  he  was  not  poaching — his  vessel,  the  Vancou- 
ver Belle,  which  he  built  himself  in  Vancouver,  was 
confiscated.  The  matter  was  ultimately  taken  before 
the  Hague  Tribunal  and  sixteen  years  later  he  re- 
ceived substantial  damages. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  that  McLean  was 
poaching  within  the  sixty  miles  of  restricted  water 
off  the  Siberian  coast.  He  was  skipper,  at  the  time, 
of  a  sealer  named  the  James  Hamilton  LewK.  The 
Zabeika,  as  the  small  Russian  cruiser  was  called,  dis- 
covered the  James  Hamilton  Lewis  at  her  illegal  work 
and  promptly  put  a  shot  across  her  bows.  McLean, 
instead  of  heaving  to,  attempted  to  make  a  getaway.  He 
soon  saw  that  he  could  not  make  it.  The  Zabeika  wa.s 
immediately  under  his  lea  at  a  distance  of  ninety  or  one 
hundred  feet.  McLean  was  standing  aft  by  the  wheel, 
perfectly  calm,  with  determined  face,  and  quite  aware  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  what  he  was  about  to  do. 
Without  warning  he  let  go  the  schooner's  main  sheet, 
letting  it  run  out  to  the  bitter  end,  put  his  helm  hard  uji 
and  in  a  few  minutes  changed  his  course  ninety  degrees. 
The  James  Hamilton  Lewis  swung  partly  round  and 
struck  the  Zabeika  at  the  main  rigging.  Fortunately,  for 
the  Russian  cruiser,  the  bow  of  the  sealing  schooner  struck 
her  a  little  diagonally  on  account  of  the  speed  at  which  sht- 
was  travelling  or  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Zabeiko 
would  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  As  it  was  the  sealing 
schooner  went  right  along  the  weather  side  of  the  Russian 
vessel,  ripping  off  her  hammock  netting  and  rigging  and 
boats,  stripping  her  along  the  side.  The  James  Hamilton 
Lewis  lost  her  own  headgear  and  was  partially  dismasted. 
As  the  two  boats  crashed  together  it  looked  as  if  the^• 
might  both  sink,  through  the  smashing  of  a  fairly  heav>- 
sea.  Then  the  James  Hamilton  Lewis  dropped  astern,  bad- 
ly disabled,  and  the  Russian  commander  came  aboard 
and  took  possession  of  her.  Her  daring  skipper  and  her 
crew  were  taken  to  Petropaulovski  and,  later,  as  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Copp,  to  Vladivostok.  This  was  in  189] . 
McLean,  it  is  clear  from  all  accounts  of  the  affair,  was  ab- 
solutely reckless  and  fully  determined  to  sink  the  Russian . 
regardless  of  consequences  to  himself  and  his  crew. 

In  giving  me  his  impression  of  his  several  months'  im- 
prisonment among  the  Russians,  he  once  said:  "I  had  the 
finest  time  of  all  my  life.  We  were  not  allowed  out  of  the 
country  and  that  is  about  all  the  imprisonment  there  wa*; 
to  it.  I  found  the  Russians  very  kindly  and  hospitable 
people.  The  naval  officers  were  especially  good  to  us. 
Almost  every  day  I  was  aboard  one  or  other  of  the  men 
o'war  having  a  pleasant  time.   For  exercise  there  were  al- 
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ways  horses  at  my  disposal.  We  had  lots  of  target  pract- 
ice and,  as  I  had  among  my  crew  several  good  shots,  we  gen- 
erally came  out  on  top  in  our  matches  with  the  Russians." 

Steamer  Time  in  a  Sailer 

THE  incident  recorded  just  now  when  McLean  and 
another  man  put  off  from  the  schooner  Mary 
Ellen  and  made  for  Victoria  ninety  miles  away  in  a 
small  boat  recalls  another  incident  connected  with 
the  same  schooner — a  sailing  feat  which  sailors  on 
this  coast  regard  as  among  the  most  remarkable 
accomplished  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific. 

"We  were  running  down  from  Cape  Cook,  Van- 
couver Island,  to  Drake's  Bay,  thirty  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  in  the  old  eighty-five  foot  Mary 
Ellen,"  one  of  Alec's  shipmates  told  me, — and  he 
was  corroborated  by  the  salvage  expert  in  Vancouv- 
er who  was  also  on  the  trip. 

"There  was  a  gale  of  wind  at  the  time.  We  were 
'winged-out.'  Alec  would  only  trust  one  or  two  of 
us  with  the  wheel.  We  made  the  run,  750  miles,  in 
sixty  hours,  which  is  almost  steamer  time.  Of  course 
it  was  a  great  risk,  as  any  seaman  will  understand, 
but  Alec  was  determined  to  make  a  record.  'Did 
you  ever  know  Dan  carry  such  sail  as  this?'  he  would 

say,  turning  to  B ,  and  the  latter  would  reply; 

'No,  he  wasn't  such  a  damned  fool.'  But  we  were  all  proud 
of  the  performance.  Dan,  to  whom  this  reference  was  made 
was  Alec's  brother,  a  man  strikingly  similar  in  appearance, 
even  down  to  the  big  mustachios,  and  a  daring  sailor,  but 
quite  a  different  type  of  man  otherwise.  He  made  a  trip 
from  Halifax  to  Victoria  in  116  days — being  twenty-two 
days  off  the  Horn — which  constituted  a  record. 

The  two  McLeans  skippered  some  of  the  earliest  sealing 
schooners  with  white  hunters  engaged  in  sealing  in  Alaska 
waters.  Both  were  born  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  Dan 
being  eight  years  the  senior.  They  came  out  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  within  a  few  years  of  each  other.  It  was  largely  as 
a  result  of  Dan  McLean's  observations  when  prospecting 
in  his  seven-ton  sloop  Flyaway  in  Alaskan  waters  that 
sealing  in  those  waters  became  a  recognised  thing.  Alec 
McLean  took  out  the  San  Diego  from  San  Francisco  in 
1883,  his  brother  Dan  being  with  him,  with  the  first  crew 
of  white  hunters.  The  following  season  Dan  took  out  the 
schooner  Mary  Ellen  securing  2,400  skins,  2,700  in  1885, 
and  in  1886  broke  the  record  with  4,268. 

While  Captain  Alexander  McLean  never  owned  or  sailed 
the  Casco — a  boat  always  associated  with  the  name  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  as  the  novelist  sailed  in  her  and 
wrote  at  least  one  of  his  novels  aboard  her — he  had  a  strong 
desire  to  possess  her  and  at  one  time  tried  to  buy  her. 
He  regarded  her  as  a  particularly  fine  sea-going  boat- 
as  indeed  she  was.  Built  as  a  yacht  by  a  San  Francisco 
doctor,  a  present  for  R.L.S.,  the  '  uthor  sailed  in  her  for 
sometime  and  took  her  to  the  South  Seas.  McConville  re- 
members meeting  Stevenson  casually  in  San  Francisco 
and  again  when  he  was  aboard  the  Casco  off  the  Marquese 
Islands,  near  the  Society  group.  In  '92  this  75-ton  yacht 
was  brought  to  Victoria  and  converted  into  a  sealing 
schooner  and  she  followed  this 
caUing  for  a  long  time,  until  she 
was  tied  up  with  the  old  sealing 
fleet  at  Victoria  and  left  alone  for 
years.  She  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  Captain  Buckholtz  who  almost 
worshipped  her  and  he  brought  her 
to  Vancouver  in  recent  years  and 
she  was  completely  overhauled. 

Then  she  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  firm  which  did  its  best  to  sell 
her  to  admirers  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  They  communicated 
with  many  people,  both  out  here 
and  in  Scotland,  but  they  were 
unable  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm, 
The  final  stage  of  the  Casco's 
career  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  romance  which  al- 
ways enveloped  her,  even  in  her 
sealing  days,  for  she  was  bought 
by  a  party  of  adventurers  and 
prospectors  from  San  Francisco 
who  engined  her  for  the  first  time 
and  took  her  into  the  Far  North. 
There  they  left  her  bones.  In  a 
storm  she  went  ashore  upon  a  very 

rugged  part  of  the  Alaskan  coast  where  she  was  dashed  to 
pieces,  her  crew  being  marooned  for  weeks. 

Skippered  the  Historic  "Beaver" 

FOR  a  short  time  in  1884  Alec  McLean  was  master  of 
the  historic  Beaver.  .  .  the  first  steamship  to  plough 
the  Pacific.  That  was  in  the  days  before  old  Captain 
Gjorge  Marchant,  who  is  still,  though  far  past  the  seven- 
ties, one  of  the  mo.st  imposing  and  familiar  figures  on  the 
Vancouver  waterfront,  skippered  her  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  her  life.  Captain  George  is  a  survivor  of  the  old 
navy  at  Esquimalt  having  come  out  aboard  a  frigate  more 


than  half  a  century  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  skippers  who 
acted  as  pallbearer  when  "The  Sea  Wolf"  was  carried  to 
his  last  resting  place. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  more  than  refer  in  passing  to 
that  chequered,  but  very  interesting,  part  of  McLean's 
career  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  many  exciting  poach- 
ing adventures  in  the  northern  sealing  grounds,  and  parti- 
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Historic  Steamer  Beaver — length  101  feet,  displace- 
ment 109  tons.  The  first  steam  vessel  to  arrive  in 
the  Pacific,  1836.  For  a  short  time  Capt.  Alexander 
McLean  skippered  her.  This  photo  was  taken  in 
Victoria  Harbor  in  the  early  seventies.  The  Beaver 
was  **still  Koins:  strong"  along:  the  B.C.  coast  until  a 
few  years  a^o. 


at  the  expense  of 
American  reven- 
ue cutters.  In  various  official  documents  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  he  is  referred  to  as  "the  British  pirate  Mc- 
Lean." One  such  report  was  published  in  a  Seattle  news- 
paper about  eight  years  ago.  It  records  at  three  or  four 
columns'  length  the  depredations  of  this  poacher. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  of  his  sealing  adventures  oc- 
curred as  recently  as  1905.  He  left  San  Francisco  aboard 
the  Carmencita,  a  three-masted  sealing  schooner,  and  pro- 
ceeded into  Mexican  waters,  intending  to  put  his  vessel 
under  the  Mexican  flag.  The  Mexican  authorities  would 
not  let  him  do  this,  so  he  sailed  for  Victoria.  At  Victoria 
the  authorities  wanted  to  seize  his  vessel  because  of  a  libel 
on  her,  or  something  of  the  sort.  McLean  made  a  "geta- 
way" and  sailed  up  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
and  there  ensued  months  of  chasing  by  both  American 
and  Canadian  revenue  cutters.  But  "The  Sea  Wolf"  was 
too  alert  for  his  pursuers  and  British  Columbia  marine 
men  consider  that  he  accomplished  some  astonishingly 
clever  manoeuvres  with  the  Carmencita.  He  knew  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  that  wild  and  rugged  coast  like  a  book. 
He  had  many  very  close  calls,but  managed  at  the  end  of 
the  sealing  season  to  make  Victoria,  sell  his  catch,  and  clear 
off  to  the  mainland,  leaving  the  Carmencita  as  spoils  to 
the  victors. 

For  years  before  his  death  McLean  could  only  set  foot 
in  the  United  States  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty. 

Born  a  Canadian 


B^ 


EFORE  recording  the  last'— as 
far  as  this  article  is  concerned — 
and  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
of  this  daring  skipper's  varied  ex- 
periences, it  will  be  of  interest  to 
recall  a  fact  or  two  about  his  early 
life.  He  was  a  Canadian,  born  in 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  1859. 
Taking  to  the  sea  as  a  boy,  he  sailed 
the  Atlantic  for  nine  years.  He 
knew  Liverpool  like  a  book  and  more 
than  once  told  me  that  it  was  his 
favorite  port.  In  1879  he  sailed 
from  New  York  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  second  mate  of  the  Santa 
Clara  and  in  1880  came  to  Victoria 
and  went  into  the  steamboat  bus- 
iness, running  up  the  Eraser.  Early 
in  his  career  on  this  coast  he  ac- 
complished some  very  useful  work 
in  a  category  very  different  from 
that  which  subsequently  engaged 
his  attention.  He  superintended 
in  1881  the  laying  of  the  first  cable 
from  Vancouver  Island  to  Point 
Grey  on  the  mainland,  was  chief 
officer  aboard  the  government  cut- 
ter Sir  Janes  Douglas — named  after  the  first  governor 
of  British  Columbia.  He  had  served  a  number  of  years 
assisting  in  cable  laying  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  was 
the  only  man  on  the  job  with  practical  experience  of  cable 
laying.  At  the  time  F.  N.  Gisborne  was  general  superin- 
tendent of  cables  for  the  Dominion  Government.  Subse- 
quently he  helped  to  lay  a  cable  from  Victoria  to  the  Am- 
erican side. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  cable-laying  McLean  accom- 
plished a  feat  for  which  he  was  afterwards  complimented 
in  writing  by  the  authorities.  The  cable,  being  unwound 
from  a  drum  placed  in  a  large  tank,  kinked  and  began 
flying  in  all  directions.    In  such  circumstances  the  only 


way  to  save  the  situation  was  for  a  man  with  sufficient 

nerve  to  run  round  inside  the  tank  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 

endeavouring  to  fix  the  cable  in  position  hand  over  hand. 

The  two  men  in  the  tank  had  jumped  out,  but  McLean 

jumped  in  and  accomplished  this  feat. 

Needless  to  say,  when  the  Klondyke  gold  rush  arrived 

in  '98  "The  Sea  Wolf"  was  into  it.  He  was  master  of  twc 

steamers  on  the 
Yukon  River,  one 
of  them  being 
called  The  Gold 
Run.  But  this 
part  of  his  life, 
full  as  it  was  of 
unusual  happen- 
ings, I  must  pass 
over,  and  come 
to  that  adven- 
ture which  may 
sound  to  the  read- 
er to  have  too 
much  of  the 
"Treasure  Island' 
flavor,  but  which 
nevertheless  i  s 
absolutely  true  in 
every  detail.  Con- 
firmatiuii  ma^  be  found  in  the  files 
of  newspapers  of  that  day,  both  in 
New  York — where  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain  adventurer  was  tried,    McLean 

being   the   principal  witness — and  in  Canada. 

Hunting  for  Bogus  Treasure 

McLEAN  was  not  a  man  to  talk  much,  unless  he  had 
a  little  liquor.  I  had  the  story  from  him  in  detail  as 
we  sat  in  a  room  in  his  home  on  Burrard  street,  Vancouver 
some  eight  years  ago.  He  was  enjoying  one  of  those  brief 
periods  of  home  life  that  he  allowed  himself  now  and  again 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  But  even  in  that  quiet  home 
he  was  surrounded  by  many  a  relic  of  his  adventurous 
career.  I  remember  that  spears,  criss-crossed,  decorated 
the  walls;  a  carefully  finished  wooden  trough  in  which  the 
cannibals  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  placing  portions  of  their  unsavory  human  feasts  repos- 
ed in  one  corner  of  the  room;  a  huge  club  of  hard  wood, 
one  edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor  and  once  the  property  of  a 
South  Sea  Islander,  stood  in  another.  A  paddle,  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  also  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking  a  rather  unusual  type  of  adventurer  named  ^"or- 
ensen,  desirous  of  promoting  a  treasure-seeking  expedition 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  learning  that  McLean  was  the  sort 
of  man  who  might  '^ackle  such  a  job,  got  in  touch  with  him. 
Although  McLean  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  it  was  after- 
wards proved  that  Sorensen  had  already  served  ten  years 
for  piracy  off  the  coast  of  Australia.  Sorensen  promoted 
this  expedition  which,  after  much  discussion  and  prepara- 
tion, McLean  led.    McLean's  story  to  me  was: 

"After  we  reached  the  islands  where  Sorensen  said  the 
treasure  was  to  be  found,  I  found  out — I  need  not  tell  you 
how — that  Sorensen  had  deceived  me  and  that  he  intend- 
ed to  do  to  me  what  he  had  previously  done  to  another 
captain  in  Australian  waters.  He  planned  to  dispose  of 
me  and  get  my  crew  to  let  him  take  command.  But  he  did 
not  realise  the  sort  of  man  or  the  sort  of  crew  he  was  deal- 
ing with — though  I  will  say  he  was  a  daring  fellow.  He 
had  entirely  misrepresented   the   conditions. 

"When  I  found  out  what  he  intended  I  marooned  him 
on  an  uninhabited  island,  intending  that  should  be  the 
end  of  him  and  believing  he  should  have  no  further  chance 
of  doing  harm." 

The  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  McLean  con- 
fessed to  this  marooning  was  illuminative.     He  continued: 

"Then,  on  our  return  voyage,  my  crew  developed  yellow 
fever  badly  and  we  buried  eighteen  of  them — all  except 
one — at  sea.  This  one  survivor  also  had  the  fever  so  badly 
that  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  me  and  lay  ill  for  the  rest  of 
the  voyage.  I  contracted  it,  also,  but  fought  very  hard 
against  it  and  it  never  got  a  real  hold  of  me.  It  was  terribly 
hot  at  the  time  and  almost  immediately  a  man  died  it  was 
necessary  to  bury  him.  I  never  expected  to  reach  port — 
2,000  miles  away— alive,  but  I  determined  to  make  a  big 
effort. 

"I  was  alone  aboard  that  large  three-masted  schooner 
for  six  weeks,  the  sick  man  being  of  no  use  at  all,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  navigate  her,  and  finally  brought  her  safely  into 
Apia,  the  port  of  one  of  the  Samoan  islands.  I  was  far  out 
of  my  course  and  when  a  squall  struck  her,  as  it  did  several 
times,  I  could  not  shorten  sail  and  just  had  to  run  before  it.. 
I  was  right  off  the  track  of  ships  and  never  sighted  a  sail 
or  a  smoke  stack.  Later  I  got  the  schooner  safely  back  to 
'Frisco." 

Thus  simply  did  "The  Sea  Wolf"  tell  me  the  story  of 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  happenings  in  the  annals  of 

the  sea.    Picture  to  yourselves  the  marooning;  then  the 

schooner,  a  veritable  death  ship,  sailing  through  those 
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The    election     has    come    and    gone.       The    flghl     and 
tamalt   have   faded   into   recrimination   and  sneerg. 


THE  election  has  come  and  gone,  the  fighting  and 
tumult  have  faded  into  recrimination  and  sneers 
and  the  ordinary  everyday  citizen,  "even  as  you 
and  I,"  is  realising  that  it  makes  mighty  little  difference  to 
his  individual  prosperity  who  regins  aX  Ottawa,  or  what 
brand  of  Government  hands  out  favors  to  its  friends. 
On  the  whole  that  election  ran  to  form  fairly  well.  Crerar 
and  his  Grain  Growers  swept  the  Prairies;  Quebec  paid  a 
last  tribute  to  Laurier  and  gave  a  last  slap  on  the  wrist  to 
the  party  that  enacted  conscription;  and  Premier  George 
Murray  made  good  his  threat  that  Nova  Scotia  would 
send  no  more  supporters  of  the  Government  to  Ottawa 
than  did  old  Quebec. 

New  Brunswick  split  according  to  schedule,  little  P.E.I, 
put  up  a  solid  Grit  front  and  British  Columbia  did  the 
expected.  Old  Ontario  was  the  real  battle  ground;  which 
was  as  it  should  be.  But  the  final  returns,  these  were  the 
real  surprise.  The  Tories  did  fairly  well,  but  the  Farmers 
fell  down  badly  and  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King  not  only  carried 
his  own  seat  but  a  dozen  others  that  were  expected  to  go 
to  the  honest  tillers  of  the  soil.  Yes,  the  Liberals  ran  a  bit 
strong  with  their  twenty-two  members  elect,  and  the. 
Farmers  were  about  16  or  17  behind  their  expectations. 

There  are  three  groups  in  the  new  Parliament.  None  of 
them  is  strong  enough  to  go  ahead  without  fear  of  or  favors 
from  the  others.  But  Young  William  Lyon  MacKenzie 
King  with  116  followers  is  far  enough  in  front  to  ensure  his 
realization  of  the  ambition  of  his  young  life.  Also  Canada 
has  as  nice  a  little  tailor-made  Premier  &s  any  young 
country  could  ask  for. 

And  this  might  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  explain  that 
MacLean's  absolutely  refuses  to  take  any  responsibility 
for  any  remarks  I  may  make  about  Mr.  King  or  anything 
else.  All  of  wWch  is  as  it  should  be,  for  I  object  to  any  one 
at  long  range  revising  anything  I  examine  at  close  quarters. 
\lr.  King  is  one  of  the  little  things  I  have  given  study  to. 
And  he  doesn't  look  a  bit  bigger  because  chance  and  the 
electors  have  stuck  his  feet  into  a  pair  of  man-sized  shoes. 
However,, Mr.  King  is  Premier,  or  rather  will  be  Premier 
by  the  time  this  is  in  print.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  is 
taking  a  well-earned  rest  by  making  another  speech  in 
North  York.  Speaking  with  appropriate  gestures  is  still 
the  young  Premier's  favorite  exercise.  Some  statesmen 
find  relief  from  the  cares  of  Government  by  playing  goU; 
<ome  go  fishing.  But  Mr.  King  finds  relaxation  in  orating. 
He  tilki,  automatically  and  it  probably  rests  his  mind. 
That's  one  reason  he  emerged  from  the  campaign  looking 
fresk  and  cherub-like.  Premier  Meighen  came  back  look- 
ing as  faded  and  worn  as  one  of  Sir  George  Foster's  three- 
year-old  suits  while  weeks  before  the  polling  day  the  Hired 
Man's  Hero  knew  a  fatigue  he  never  learned  on  the  harvest 
field  or  at  a  threshing 

Next  Campaign  Should  be  Shorter 

\  ND  it  was  a  long,  hard  campaign,  weeks  longer  than 
•^  it  should  have  been.  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  educa- 
tive campaign  Premier  Meighen  said  it  would  be,  depends 
entirely  on  your  point  of  view.  Mr.  Meighen  doubtless 
learned  a  lot — enough  to  graduate  him  both  from  the  Pre- 
miership and  his  constituency.  But  the  mob  which  is  gov- 
erned by  prejudice  and  the  higher-ups  who  are  swayed 
by  self-interest  appear  to  have  acted  as  in  the  good  old 
flays  ere  prohibition  took  the  joy  out  of  celebrations  and 
Wesley  Rowell  extracted  most  of  the  remaining  joy  from 
(lur  private  lives. 

Meighen  preached  protection.  King  implored  the  popula- 
tion to  dethrone  autocracy  and  plant  democracy  (meaning 
King)  in  its  place.  Crerar  pleaded  for  business  methods  in 


Government  that  would  bring  lasting  hap- 
piness in  its  train.  Each  of  these  succeeded 
in  convincing  his  own  followers  and  such 
others  as  would  be  convinced.  And  the 
others  just  went  out  and  voted  because 
they  liked  the  candidate,  they  didn't  like 
the  other  fellow  or  because  times  were 
pinching  a  bit  and  they  wanted  to  get  even 
somewhere.  It  is  a  good  bet  that  more 
people  voted  against  Meighen  than  voted 
for  King,  and  that  more  people  voted  against 
the  Farmers  than  voted  for  either  of  them. 
Funny  isn't  it,  that  five  people  will  turn  out 
to  gratify  a  spite  far  quicker  than  one  will 
leave  his  own  fireside  to  pay  a  debt  of 
gratitude? 

But  to  stop  moralising  and  get  down  to 
cases,  did  you 


notice  how  the 
Montreal  Press  which 
cajoled  Premier  Meighen 
into  an  election  turned 
and  Tended  him  once  they 
got  him  fairly  in  the  field? 
Did    you      remark-     how 


.\Ibo   Canada  haa   as   nice 
a    little    tailormade    pre- 
mier  as  any  young:  coun- 
try   could    ask    for. 


J.  K.  Munro  demands  an  explanatiwi  from 
the  Editor,  In  the  December  15th  issue  there 
was  a  statement  reading:  "We  don't  mind 
saying  that  Crerar  is  quite  as  'good'  a  second 
as  'J.  K:  anticipated."  Here's  the  explanation, 
in  justice  to  "J.  K.";  for  "is"  read  "isn't"! 


King  made  love  to  the  Progressives  for  part  of  the  nay  and 
then  turned  and  told  them  they  had  lost  their  chance  and 
that  now  they  could  go  to  perdition  any  old  way  they  liked? 
These  little  things  just  marked  milestones  in  the  cam- 
paign. Everybody  who  plays  the  political  game 
from  the  inside  knows  that  the  election  was  Mon- 
treal made  and  Montreal  controlled.  The  early 
idea  was  a  union  of  Gouin  Liberals  and  Ontario 
Conservatives  ostensibly  to  protect  protection  and 
head  off  the  Farmers  and  incidentally 
to  turn  the  National  Railways  into  the 
kindly  arms  of  the  C.P.R.  Everyone 
knows  that  as  the  campaign  advanced 
the  Government  cause  made  its  weak- 
ness more  apparent.  Finally  Montreal 
decided  that  those  Tories  wouldn't 
do  for  allies  and  went  out  to  grab  the 
Government  on  its  own  hook.  That 
was  when  Mr.  Meighen  got  the  knife 
from  his  eastern  friends.  And  his  in- 
telligent board  of  strategy,  made  up 
of  these  eminent  has-beens  Hon.  J.  D. 
Reid,  Hon.  J.  A.  Calder  and  a  partially 
reformed  Liberal  and  very  wise  person 


known  as  John  Bain,  never  realized  what  was  happening 
to  them  and  went  on  playing  Montreal's  game  almost  up 
to  the  day  of  election.  When  the  blow  fell  they  hied  them 
off  one  to  Honolulu,  and  another  to  Southern  France. 
And  rumor  has  it  that  Premier  Meighen  wished  them  a  safe 
journey  to  an  even  warmer  climate. 

Everything   In   The   Making 

NOW  this  chapter  of  history  is  written  at  an  unfortun 
ate  time.  Mr.  King  knows  he  is  going  to  be  Premier, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  even  he  knows  what  his  cabinet  will  be 
or  what  his  party  will  do.  Crerar  is  entrenched  at  Winni- 
peg trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  heshould  make  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Liberals,  or  draw 
down  $10,000  per  year  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Meighen  is  in  Ottawa  getting  ready  for  the  obsequies  and 
wondering  whether  he  should  get  a  seat  and  lead  the  little 
band  of  followers  in  the  House  and  if  so  where  he  can  pick 
up  a  seat  to  sit  in. 

Everything  is  in  the  making.  Nothing  is  made.  And  it  is 
bad  business  to  prophesy  when  people  don't  have  time  to 
forget.  So  they  must  be  left  alone  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  the  while  we  glance  back  and  size  up  the  raw 
material  the  populace  has  provided  for  the  making  of 
statesmen.  Most  of  said  statesmen  are  made  from  sawdust 
But  there  are  exceptions  and  some  of  these  may  have  been 
uncovered  by  the  landslide  of  December  6. 

Starting  from  the  East  you  find  that  Nova  Scotia  has 
returned  us  Fielding,  MacLean,  and  Duff  of  the  east 
House  and  "Ned"  Macdonald  who  in  1917  rested  up  till 
the  sledding  improved  a  bit.  No  use  to  discuss  the  first 
three  just  now  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  "Ned" 
MacDonald  is'  as  fine  a  specimen  of  an  old  Tory  as  ever 
came  to  Ottawa  done  up  in  a  Liberal  wrapper. 

New  Brunswick's  most  notable  ones  are  Copp,  the  fluent 
Liberal  who  can  bury  any  old  idea  beneath  an  avalanche 
of  words — and  take  all  day  to  do  it — and  James  Babbing- 
ton  Macaulay  Baxter  who  after  a  brief  if  not  glorious  car- 
eer in  the  Meighen  cabinet  comes  back  to  Ottawa  bringing 
almost  half  his  Province  with  him.  The  Tories  expect 
much  of  Baxter  who  is  a  "he"  man  and  who  has  learned 
politics  in  the  New  Brunswick  kindergarten.  If  by  any 
chance  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  should  decide  to  quit  Baxter 
is  mentioned  as  his  likely  successor.  Anyway  he  is  a 
bit  of  a  rough  and  tumble  fighter  and  should  have  a 
lot  of  fun  with  the  new  Premier.  And  right  here  let 
the  opportunity  be  taken  to  remark  that  with  Meigh 
en,  Baxter  and  Bennett  lined  up  on  the  opposing 
front  Mr.  King  is  faced  with  busy  afternoons  and 
bad  nights.  For  he  is  a  glib  talker  rather  than  a 
quick  thinker,  is  the  grandson  of  his  grandfather 
That's  one  reason  the  last  session  of  Parliament  was 
so  deadly  dull."  An  opposition  leader  must  know  how 
and  when  to  move.  That  new  opposition  trio  should  sho» 
how  it  should  be  done.  But  to  get  back.  There's  also  Pre 
mier  Foster  down  there — who  may  move  up  to  Ottaw«  it 
the  invitation  is  nicely  worded. 

Lapointe    Looms    Large 

QUEBEC  with  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal 
following  and  never  a  trace  of  Tory  j 

anywhere  in  its  make-up.  ,i/  .■.>iin.e.  fur-  ^ 

nishes  the  greatest  array  of  Liberal  states-  j 

men.    There's  Lapointe,  Gouin,  Beland, 
Mitchell,  Robb,    Lemieux  and  Bureau—  [ 

almost  enough  to  decorate  an  entire  cabin- 


Meighcn  is  learninj:   that   even   in  ndv 


he  ha«  friends. 
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et.  And  Lapointe  is  placed  first  advisedly.  For  was  he  not 
the  first  man  summoned  to  Ottawa  to  consult  with  Mr. 
King  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  his  cabinet?  Gouin, 
of  course,  has  been  hailed  as  the  Quebec  boss,  as  the  roan 
who  was  to  grab  the  Premiership  when  King  was  safely 
beaten  in  North  York — whither  he  had  been  sent  for  that 
-minister  purpose. 

But  King  didn't  get  beaten.  Like  most  other  schemes 
hatched  in  Montreal  that  miscarried.  Today  King  is  in 
'  he  saddle.  He  is  Premier.  His  word  is  law  unto  the  Liber- 
al party  and  his  first  act  is  to  call  Ernest  Lapointe,  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin's  rival,  the  man  who  thwarted  the  Gouin 
plans  at  the  Grit  convention,  to  be  his  first  lieutenant.  And 
A'hether  Mr.  King's  choice  was  prompted  by  pique,  van- 
ty  or  a  judgment  for  which  none  has  so  far  given  him  credit, 
he  appears  to  have  made  a  ten-stroke.  For  if  it  came  to  a 
■ihowdownin  Quebec,  Lapointe  could  command  ten  follow- 
ers where  Gouin  would  'nave  difficulty  in  finding  one.  Sir 
[.omer  is  a  captain  of  finance  and  captains  of  finance  are 
not  made  of  the  material  that  produce  popular  idols.  Gouin 
rnay  or  may  not  be  in  the  new  cabinet.  But  if  he  is,  he 
vvill  have  to  go  in  hat  in  hand  and  await  his  opportunity. 
Rverything  comes  to  him  who  waits — perhaps.  For  a 
:ong  time  to  come  Mr.  King  will  probably  remember  that 
>ir  Lomer  belongs  to  the  same  clique  that  betrayed  Meigh- 
fn  and  that  was  prepared  to  bury  himself  in  North  York 
and  keep  a  wary  eye  on  him.  Montreal  over-played  its 
hand  a  bit  in  the  election  just  pa.st  and  will  require  more 
'han  a  day  or  two  to  recover  what  it  lost. 

Hon.  Walter  Mitchell  is  the  other  new  man.  He  wa.s 
provincial  treasurer  of  Quebec  under  Sir  Lomer  and  caught 
the  latter's  fancy  to  an  extent  that  report  billed  him  for 
finance  minister  had  the  Gouin  attempt  to  gain  control  of 
the  Dominion  Government  been  a  bit  more  successful. 
.Vow  it  looks  as  if  he  would  be  lucky  to  getwithintheSacred 
portals  of  the  cabinet  even  as  Minister  without  port- 
folio. For  indications  are  that  Premier  King, 
a  bit  nervous  over  what  has  happened,  will 
•itick  as  far  as  policy  will  permit  to  the  friends 
who  supported  him  in  the  Liberal  convention  or 
A'ho  at  a  later  date  furnished  him  with  the 
opportunities  to  make  speeches.  Of  the  others, 
Beland  is  a  political  poet;  James  Robb  is  a 
level-headed  business  man,  deservedly  popular, 
vho  has  earned  recognition  as  temporary  lead- 
T  after  Laurier's  death,  and  subsequently  as 
■hief  whip  of  the  Liberal  party;  Lemieux  is 
■redited  with  being  a  big  interest  man  and  is 
aone  too  popular  in  his  own  party  even  if  he 
has  considerable  ability  and  unlimited  oratory; 
Bureau  is  a  merry  little  Frenchman,  who  divides 
his  love  between  Ernest  Lapointe  and  the 
C.P.R.  At  present  Jacques  is  so  tickled  with 
himself  for  having  made  one  of  Meighen's  new 
French  ministers  lose  his  deposit  that  he  doesn't 
really  want  anything  else  for  himself.  By  the 
way,  those  four  new  ministers  from  Quebec 
that  Hon.  Arthur  enticed  into  his  ante-mortem 
'•abinet  disappeared  with  the  expected  sudden-  '^ 

ness.    All  four  lost  their  deposits.    So  again  1 
ask,  why  bother  about  their  names? 

Ontario's  Cabinet  Timber 

/"'OMING  to  Ontario  you  find  a  great  falling  off  in  high 
^^  class  cabinet  material.  The  King  cause  looked  to  be 
at  a  low  ebb  in  Ontario  and  almost  any  old  thing  did 
for  a  Liberal  candidate  in  any  of  the  majority  of  constit- 
uencies. But  during  the  last  days  when  Meighen  started 
to  fad«  and  Montreal  had  hopes  of  a  working  majority 
over  »11  those,  came  a  sudden  rush  of  money  and  influence 
to  anything  labelled  "Grit"  that  looked  to  have  a  ghost  of 
a  chance.  So  quite  a  bunch  of  them  pulled  through,  though 
most  of  thiem  don't  carry  names  that  loom  large  in  political 


history.  However,  never  mind,  they  are  grits. 
To  be  sure  our  old  friend  George  P.  Graham 
made  the  grade  in  South  Essex  and  his  favorite 
jokes  will  again  cause  laughs 
to  ring  through  the  stately 
corridors  on  Parliament  Hill. 
But  George  wabbled  a  bit 
on  the  conscription  issue 
and  has  never  been  quite 
forgiven  by  either  side. 
Everybody  will  welcome 
him  back  but  nobody  will  be 
rushing  around  to  offer  him 
any  cabinet  jobs.  There  is 
always  a  possibility  of  course 
that  he  will  make  the  grade 
but  if  he  does  he'll  have  to 
do  some  tall  climbing.  W. 
C.|  Kennedy,  of  Windsor,  is 
another  who  sticks  out  a  bit. 
William  has  money,  an  off- 
hand manner  and  a  right 
hand  that  does  not  hesitate 
to  write  checks.  'Tis  said 
that  he  and  another,  Will- 
iam Duff,  of  Lunenburg, 
financed  King's  first  trip 
over  Canada.  Anyway  the 
new  Premier  announced  in 
North  Essex,  Kennedy's  con- 
stituency, that  if  he  arrived 
Kennedy   would   sit   in   his 

cabinet  and  naturally  William  looks  to  him  to  live  up  to 
his  election  promises.  But  if  he  does,  what  a  knife  Hon. 
Charles  Murphy  will  carry  in  his  boot.  For  it  is  an  un- 
written law  of  the  cabineteers  that  only  one  Roman  Cath- 
olic Minister  must  come  from  Ontario.   Hon.  Charles  has 


And   rumor   has   it   thai    Premier   Meizhen   withes 
them   a  safe  journey  to  nn   even   warmer  eiin 


He    loves    la   tear   an   opponent    limb    from    limb. 

all  an  Irishman's  capacity  for  nursing  a  grievance.  More- 
over Wesley  Rowell  will  bear  witness  that  once  he  starts 
after  an  opponent — he  never  knows  where  to  stop.  So 
keep  an  eye  on  this  little  knot  in  the  political  skein.  It 
may  have  an  interesting  sequel. 

Of  course  Archie  McCoig,  the  greatest  riira!  politician  of 
this  or  any  other  age,  was  again  elected  in  Kent.  Archie 
is  always  going  to  be  beaten  and  always  wiggles  in — this 
time  by  a  scant  4000.  But  Archie  is  too  busy  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  humble  husbandmen  of  Kent  to  bother 
about  portfolios. 

Then,  too.  Mr.  King  himself  also  comes  from  Ontario 
and  James  Murdock,  the  defeated  Labor-Liberal  of  South 
Toronto,  is  said  to  be  billed  for  the  Labor  Department 
and  that  helps  out  the  available  supply. 


PLUS  WlT« 

V  9   . ' 


Nie  pollUcat    football 


.Scant  Material  in   West 

BUT  it  is  when  Mr.  King  gets  West 
of  the  Great  Lakes  that  he  finds 
his  real  difficulties.  Of  course  as  you 
read  this  those  difficulties  may  be 
solved.  The  Farmers  whom  th^e  boy 
leader  scorned  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign  rpay  have  rushed  to  his 
rescue.  But  at  the  moment  in  all 
that  broad  expanse  of  prairie  only 
three  M.P.'s  wear  the  Liberal  brand. 
And,  sad  to  relate,  one  of  those,  viz. 
and  to  wit,  Hon.  A.  B.  Hudson,  is 
really  a  Progressive  wearing  a  bit  of 
Liberal  disguise  to  ensure  his  elec- 
tion in  the  Tory  constituency  of 
South  Winnipeg.  Hudson  was  a 
Liberal  in  the  good  old  days  when  the 
Rogers-Roblin  combination  was  being 
hurled  from  power.   He  was  the  Lib- 


eral Attorney-General  of  Manitoba  till  ill-health  turnert 
him  back  to  a  more  peaceful  life  and  the  practice  of  law 
Then  he  learned  to  love  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  and  became  hif 
friend  and  political  adviser.  King  wants  him;  Crerar 
can  hold  him  and  you  will  know  now  how  the  thing  worker? 
out. 

McMurray.of  North  Winnipeg,  and  Hon.  W.  B.  Moth 
erwell,  of  Regina,  are  the  other  two.  Of  those  McMurraj 
is  an  unknown  quantity;  Motherwell  is  an  ex-member  of 
the  Saskatchewan  cabinet,  always  a  Liberal  and  always  a 
Laurierite.  In  Alberta  the  Liberals  are  apparently  obsolete 
Of  course  there  is  always  Farmer  Wilhe  Martin  of  Sas 
katchewan,  who  learned  politics  at  the  footstool 
of  Hon.  James  Calder  and  evidently  absorbed 
some  of  his  methods.  He  took  Maharg  the 
Grain  Grower  into  his  cabinet  to  make  himself 
solid  with  the  Progressives  and  then  under  thf 
influence  of  the  final  Liberal  swing  somersaulted 
on  to  the  Liberal  stump  for  Motherwell 
Unless  Willie  by  this  time  has  managed  to 
turn  another  flip  and  land  in  the  King  cabinet. 
He  would  appear  to  be  in  a  bad  way,  for  those 
Western  Farmers  are  bad  forgetters  and  if  the 
Liberal  returns  are  any  indication,  those  so- 
called  Progressives  are  somewhat  in  command 
of  the  political  field  in  Willie  Martin's  favorite 
province. 

As  for  British  Columbia  it  has  two  minister!- 
in  the  late  cabinet  but  its  three  Liberals-elect 
don't  stick  out,  and  beyond  Senator  Bostook, 
who  without  portfolio  will  head  the  Senate 
minority, itis  not  likely  to  loom  like  Mt.  Baker 
in  the  new  outfit. 

But  what  of  the  defeated?  What  of  Hon 
Arthur  Meighen,  the  young  champion  of 
protection,  who  experimented  on  an  unthinking 
country  with  an  educative  campaign?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  "intelligent  aristo- 
crat" got  a  bit  of  a  bump.  He  fought  manfully.  To  the 
war  of  words  he  contributed  his  full  share  and  then  some. 
And  he  got  his  share  of  the  applause.  It  took  the  return." 
to  convince  him  that  his  hour  of  humiUation  was  at  hand. 
He  may  not  have  expected  a  majority  over  all.  But  he 
did  expect  to  have  enough  seats  to  carry  on  and  meet  par- 
liament. Had  the  groups  run  close  in  numbers  and  he  had 
had  even  the  second  largest  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
he  would  have  stayed  in  the  saddle  and  tried  out  this  kind 
ofgovernment  by  minority  practised  by  Drury  in  Ontario 
and  Norris  in  Manitoba. 

Good  Friends  in  Adversity 

A  ND  he  had  the  best  of  evidence  that  he  would  be  a 
^*^  good  first.  For  did  not  that  fountain  of  political  wis- 
dom, Hon.  J.  A.  Calder,  furnish  him  with  a  confidential 
report  the  day  before  election?  It  was  an  artistic  report 
too,  with  the  safe  government  constitution  marked  in  red 
ink.  And,  whisper  it  softly,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
five  of  those  red  letter  seats.  Do  you  wonder  that  silent 
James  has  hied  himself  to  Honolulu  till  the  country — yes 
and  its  late  premier — have  a  chance  to  forget  some  things? 
But  Hon.  Arthur  bore  up  bravely  under  the  shock.  His 
face  is  not  a  shade  more  mournful  than  on  the  day  a  grate- 
ful bunch  of  M.P.'s  made  him  Premier  of  Canada.  He  is 
learning  that  even  in  adversity  he  has  friends — far  better 
friends  than  those  whose  advice  he  took  in  the  days  of  his 
glory— for  they  are  prepared,  some  of  them,  to  provide 
all  too  scarce  seats  in  parliam.ent  that  he  may  lead  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Tory  debacle  in  the  house. 

Others  would  establish  one  of  those  "secretarial  fund.- 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell,  that  Hon. 
Arthur  may  live  in  peace  and  comfort  while  his  tongue  wags 
in  the  same  old  way.  For  little  Arthur  would  probably 
have  made  a  rich  lawyer  had  he  not  preferred  being  a  poor 
politician.  And  he  who  would  live  by  the  people  will  surel; 
Continued  on  page  t,i 
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PROHIBITION  COMES  TO  LONDON 


H 


A  Letter  to  a  Canadian  Friend 

London.    Year   1930 
OW  glad  I  am  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this 
wonderful  reform  of  prohibition  at  last 
accomplished 


By     STEPHEN     LEACOCK 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      C.     W.     JEFFERYS 


i  n  England!  There 
is  something  so  diffi- 
cult about  the  Eng- 
lish, so  stolid,  so, hard 
to  move.  We  tried 
everything  in  t  he 
great  campaign  that 
we  made,  and  for 
ever  so  long  it  didn't 
seem  to  work.  We 
had  processions,  just 
as  we  did  at  home  in 
Canada,  with  great 
banners  carried  round 
with  the  inscription 
DO  YOU  WANT  TO 
SAVE  THE  BOY? 
But  these  people  look- 
ed on  and  said,  "Boy? 
Boy?    What  boy?" 

Our  workers  were 
almost  disheartened. 
"Oh  sir,"  said  one  of 
them,  an  ex-bar-keep- 
er from  Lethbridge. 
"It  does  seem  so  hard 
that  we  have  total 
prohibition  in  Cana- 
da, and  here  they 
can  get  all  the  drink 
they  want."  And  the 
good  fellow  broke 
down  and  sobbed. 

But  at  last  it  has 
come.  After  the  most 
terrific  efforts  we  man- 
aged to  get  this  na- 
tion stampeded  and 
for  more  than  a  month 
now  England  has  been 
dry.  I  wish  you  could 
have  witnessed  the 
scenes,  just  like  what 
we  saw  at  home  in 
Canada,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  bill 
had  passed.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of 
Lords  all  stood  up  on 
their  seats  and  yelled: 
"RAH!  RAH!  RAH!  WHO'S  BONE  DRY?  WE 
ARE!"  And  out  in  the  streets  the  brewers  and  inn- 
keepers were  emptying  their  barrels  of  beer  into  the 
Thames  just  as  at  Montreal  they  emptied  the  beer  into 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

I  can't  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  watched  a  group  of 
members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  sitting  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  and  opening  bottles  of  champagne  and  pour- 
ing them  into  the  river.  "To  think,"  said  one  of  them  to  me, 
"that  there  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  lap  up  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  this  terrible  stiiff  every  evening.  But  it's  over 
now,"  he  said,  "Hallelujah!" 

And  he  heaved  a  quart  bottle  of  Mumm's  Extra  Dry 
away  out  into  the  Thames.  I  got  him  to  give  me  a  few 
bottles  as  a  souvenir,  and  I  got  some  more  souvenirs, 
whisky  and  liqueurs,  when  the  members  of  the  Beefsteak 
Club  were  emptying  out  their  cellars  on  to  Green  Street; 
so  when  you  come  over  I  shall  still  be  able,  of  course,  to 
give  you  a  drink. 

The    Elevating   Influences. 

WE  HAVE,  as  I  said,  been  bone  dry  only  a  month, 
and  yet  already  we  are  getting  the  same  splendid 
results  as  in  Canada.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  clar- 
ifying and  elevating  of  social  life.  You  remember  what  the 
London  dinners  and  banquets  used  to  be  like, — the  up- 
roarious speeches  and  the  laughter,  and  all  that.  Well 
that's  entirely  changed.  All  the  big  dinners  are  now  as  re- 
fined and  as  elevating  and  the  dinner  speeches  as  long  and 
as  informational  as  they  are  in  Toronto  or  New  York. 
The  other  night  at  a  dinner  at  the  Whitefriars  Club,  I 
heard  Sir  Owen  Seaman  speaking,  not  in  that  light,  futile 
way  that  he  used  to,  but  quite  differently.  He  talked 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  state  ownership  of  the  Chin- 
ese Railway  System,  and  I  almost  fancied  myself  back  in 
Toronto  or  Edmonton.  He  was  followed  by  someone  else, 
r-I  forget  who  but  I  think  it  was  Mr.    Grossmith, — on 


The  Memberg  of  the  Honac  of   Lords  all  stood  up   on  their  sea^   and   yelled:    "Kah!    Rahl    Kahl     Who's    Bone    Dry?     WE    ARE! 


the  Excavation  of  Mud  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Thames. 

But  that  of  course  is  only  one  side,  and  a  small  side  of 
the  extraordinary  effects.  Much  more  noticeable  is  the 
very  obvious  increase  in  efficiency.  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  told  me  that  he  finds  himself  at  least  forty 
per  cent,  more  efficient  than  he  was;  before  the  great 
change,  he  used,  so  he  said,  always  to  take  a  gill  of  sherry 
before  he  went  to  the  House, — either  a  gill  or  a  gallon, 
I  forget  which.  Now  he  simply  goes  to  the  soda  water 
fountain  that  they  have  opened  in  Parliament  Square, 
and  drinks  a  pint  of  orange  phosphate.  He  can  speak 
longer  and  hear  better  and  understand  almost  all  of  what 
is  going  on  round  him. 

Galling  Down   the  Bricklayers 

A  ND  THE  working-class  too!  It  is  just  wonderful 
■^"^  how  prohibition  has  increased  their  efficiency.  In 
the  old  days  they  used  to  drop  their  work  the  moment  the 
hour  struck.  Now  they  simpy  refuse  to.  I  noticed  yester- 
day a  foreman  in  charge  of  a  building  vainly  trying  to 
call  the  bricklayers  down. 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  he  shouted,  "I  must  insist 
on  your  stopping  for  the  night."  But  they  just  went  on 
laying  bricks  faster  than  ever.  I  know  a  man  near  here, 
a  coal-cart  driver,  who  used  to  spend  every  evening  at 
the  public  house.  Now  after  his  supper  he  hitches  his 
horse  in  his  coal  cart  and  drives  over  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery to  see  the  pictures. 

Of  course,  as  yet  there  are  a  few  slight  difficulties  and  de- 
ficiencies just  as  there  are  with  us  in  Canada.  We  have 
had  the  same  trouble  with  wood  alcohol  (they  call  it  methy- 
lated spirit  here)  with  the  same  deplorable  results.  On 
some  days  the  list  of  deaths  is  very  serious  and  in  some 
cases  we  are  losing  men  that  we  can  hardly  spare.  A  great 
many  of  our  leading  actors,  in  fact  most  of  them,  are  dead. 
And  there  has  been  a  heavy  loss,  too,  among  the  literary 


class  and  in  the  legal  profession.  There  was  a 
very  painful  scene  last  week  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn.  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  Chief  Justices  had  undertaken  to 
make  a  home  brew  for  the  Benchers,  just  as 
people  do  on  our  side 

I  _—-■!(  ,rti    ^  Qf^g  q{  ji^g  waiters  to 

fetch  him  some  hops 
and  three  raw  pota- 
toes a  packet  of  yeast 
and  some  boiling  wat- 
er. In  the  end  four 
of  the  Benchers  were 
carried  out  dead.  But 
they  are  going  to 
give  them  a  public 
funeral  in  the  Abbey. 

Death  List  in  Navy 

T  REGRET  to  say 
■*■  that  the  death 
list  in  the  Royal  Navy 
is  very  heavy.  Some 
of  our  best  sailors 
are  gone  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep 
Admirals.  But  I  have 
tried  to  explain  to 
the  people  here  that 
these  are  merely  the 
things  that  one  must 
expect,  and  that  with 
a  little  patience  they 
will  have  bone-dry 
admirals  and  bone- 
dry  statesmen  just 
as  good  as  the  wet 
ones.  Even  the  clergy 
can  be  dried  up  with 
firmness  and  perse- 
verance. 

There  was  also  a 
slight  sensation  here 
when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer 
brought  in  his  first 
Appropriation  for 
Maintaining  Prohibi- 
tion. From  our  point 
of  view  in  Canada, 
it  was  modest  enough. 
But  these  people  are 
not  used  to  it.  The 
Chancellor  merely 
asked  for  ten  million  pounds  a  month  to  begin  on;  he 
explained  that  his  task  is  heavy;  he  has  to  police  not 
only  the  entire  coast,  but  the  interior;  for  the  Grampian 
Hills  of  Scotland  alone  he  asked  a  million.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  questioning  the  figures  in  the 
House.  "The  Chancellor  was  asked  if  he  intended  to  keep  a 
hired  spy  at  every  street  corner  in  London.  He  answered, 
no,  only  on  every  other  street.  He  added  also  that  every 
spy  will  wear  a  brass  collar  with  his  number. 

I  must  admit  further,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you 
this,  that  now  we  have  prohibition  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  get  a  drink.  In  fact  sometimes,  especially 
in  the  very  early  morning,  it  is  most  inconvenient  and  al- 
most impossible.  The  public  houses  being  closed  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  into  a  drug-store — ju.st  as  it  is  with  us — and 
lean  up  against  the  counter  and  make  a  gurgling  sigh  like 
apoplexy.  One  often  sees  these  apoplexy  cases  lined  up 
four  deep. 

Big  Run  on  the  Glue 

BUT  the  people  are  finding  substitutes  just  as  they  do 
with  us.  There  is  a  tremendous  run  on  patent  medi- 
cines, perfume,  glue,  and  nitric  acid.  It  has  been  found  that 
Shears'  soap  contains  alcohol  and  one  sees  people  every- 
where eating  cakes  of  it.  The  upper  classes  have  taken  to 
chewing  tobacco  very  considerably,  and  the  use  of  opium 
in  the  House  of  Lords  has  very  greatly  increased.     . 

But  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  if  you  come  over 
here  to  see  me  your  private  life  will  be  in  any  way  impaired 
or  curtailed.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  plenty  of  rich 
connections  whose  cellars  are  very  amply  stocked.  The 
Duke  of  Blank  is  said  to  have  five  thousand  cases  of  Scotch 
whisky  and  I  have  managed  to  get  a  card  of  introduction 
to  his  butler.  In  fact  you  will  find,  that  just  as  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  benefit  of  prohibition  is  intend- 
ed to  fall   on  the   poorer  classes. 

There  is  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  rich. 
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THE  OTHER  MAN'S  CARD 


CHANCE,  the  wajn^'ard  goddess,  in 
one  of  her  most  whimsical  moods, 
looking  round  for  a  human  ball 
to  toss,  spotted  Macclaren  Heswell,  who 
for  the  moment  was  at  a  loose  end — and 
realised  he  would  make  ideal  sport.  For  in  his  official 
capacity  out  East  he  had  learnt  to  do  everything  by  rule 
and  rote,  to  weigh  all  his  actions  in  a  balance  and  re- 
press both  inclination  and  impulse  unless  they  tallied  with 
expediency.  But  his  leave  was  nearly  over  and  he  had  the 
major  part  of  a  holiday-fund  still  at  the  bank,  and  in 
the  midst  of  Montreal's  New  Year  revelry  he  felt  lonely 
and  bored — loneher  than  he  had  felt  since  he  first  left  Can- 
ada for  England,  to  take  on  the  post  an  uncle  had  found  for 
him  in  the  British  Consular  Service. 

His  little  extra  table,  squeezed  in  at  the  Ritz  for  the 
sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  by  Monsieur  Charles,  who  remem- 
bered Heswell  as  a  former  frequenter,  seemed  like  a  cage, 
shutting  him  off  from  the  general  gaiety.  Every  Jack  had 
a  Jill  except  himself,whetherintete-a-teteor"square" part- 
ies, or  the  plural  groups  of  many  mixed  couples.  The  fact 
that  he  had,  rather  prematurely,  packed  his  evening  cloth- 
es made  him  feel  even  more  apart  from  the  surrounding, 
gaiety. 

But  suddenly  the  bars  melted  away.  Across  the  room  a 
pair  of  challenging  eyes  met  his,  a  pair  of  parted  seductive 
lips  smiled  at  him,  and  an  outstretched  hand  held  up  a 
champagne  beaker  in  unmistakable  invitation. 

Swiftly  he  responded  by  raising  his  own  and  she  held 
him  with  her  conquering  glance  while  together  they  drained 
their  glasses. 

It  was  the  libation  to  happy  Chance! 

The  riot  of  a  battle  of  flowers  with  its  ammunition  of 
fluffy  balls  gave  him  his  second  opportunity,  and  when  he 
stood  up,  and,  aiming  discreetly,  caught  her  on  one  gleam- 
ing shoulder  from  which  the  strap  of  diamonds  and  jet  had 
slipped,  she  returned  the  shot  with  an  added  gleam  of  pro- 
vocation. 

IN  THE  crush  of  diners  surging  out  towards  the  ball-room 
Heswell  was  close  to  her,  and  as  she  bent  her  head  and 


By  BEATRICE   HERON-MAXWELL 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      BARNET      BRAVERMAN 


screened  it  with  her  hands  from  the  whirling  drifts  of  imita- 
tion-snow descending  on  them,  he  used  the  squawking  doll 
just  presented  to  him  as  a  weather-guard  for  her. 

"Don't  you  hate  to  be  out  in  the  cold?"  she  asked,  under 
her  breath,  her  wonderful  glowing  eyes  conveying  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  to  him. 

"As  much  as  I  love  being  in  the  sun  when  it  shines," 
he  answered  meaningly. 

"Yes — one  can  see  you're  used  to  sunny  hours,"  she 
went  on  and  touched  her  cheek,  while  the  tan  of  his  face 
deepened  at  the  sous-entendu.  Five  minutes  later 
they  were  dancing  together,  and  Heswell  felt  that  he  was 
holding  in  his  arms  what  he  had  missed  and  desired  through 
arid  years,  in  a  far  colony,  and  disappointing  days  since 
Montreal's  glamor  emphasised  how  he  had  dropped  out 
of  the  swim  of  social  pleasure.  When  they  stopped,  she 
sat  for  a  moment  at  his  table.  It  was  a  wonderful 
t@te-a-t§te. 

Youth  and  the  evanescent  joy  of  life,  and  all  the  exquis- 
ite fragrant  charm  of  a  feminine  personality  that  both 
allured,  and  contrasted  with,  his  own — these  were  at  his 
beck  and  call  from  that  moment. 

The  difference  in  him  from  the  men  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded  appealed  to  Enid  Fane;  she  sensed  at  once 
that  under  his  gravity  of  look  and  air  of  aloofness  there 
were  temperament  and  passion. 

He  was  not  a  mere  society  worldling,  but  a  primitive 
man,  conventional  by  circumstance,  not  choice.  It  was 
piquant  to  captivate  him,  and  in  the  process  she  learnt 
a  new  lesson — the  first  chapter  in  her  own  book  of  Heart's 
Desire. 

She  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  popularity; 
exclusive  too  in  her  selection  of  friends,  and  she  had  just 
dismissed  a  probationer  because  his  ways  did  not  please 
her  fastidious  taste. 

Her  host  this  New  Year's  Eve  was  merely,  one  of  the 


usual  crowd;  a  gambling,  jovial  war  pro- 
fiteer with  money  to  burn  and  an  uncon- 
genial wife  well  in  the  background.  Enid 
felt  quite  free  to  add  this  sunburnt  hand- 
some stranger  to  the  outer  circle  of  her 
group  of  satellites,  and  the  inner  one  of  her  special  inti 
mates.  And  to  her  own  surprise,  the  attraction  proved  re 
ciprocal. 

SHE  found  herself,  after  the  first  gay  advance,  with  a 
new  sensation  in  which  shyness,  self  disparagement, 
tender  hope  and  fear,  jealousy,  despair,  and  ecstasy  all 
played  their  part  and  blent  themselves  into  the  greatest 
of  emotions — love! 

For  the  next  few  days  life  was  a  rainbow  to  them  both — 
beginning  and  end  tethered  to  earth,  but  compassing  heav- 
en in  its  span.  She  had  asked  his  name  just  as  the  night  of 
the  Old  Year  merged  into  the  dawn  of  the  New,  and  he 
had  answered,  with  a  reminiscent  touch  of  his  acquired 
caution,  that  his  friends  called  him  Larry. 

The  nickname  pleased  her  and  she  dehberately  avoided 
knowledge  of  any  further  label  because  she  liked  to  set 
him  apart  even  in  the  smallest  details  from  every  other 
man.  Chance,  still  directing  the  episode,  willed  that  he 
should  meet  no  one  who  knew  him  that  week  while  he  and 
Enid  were  inseparable.  He  had  looked  up  an  old  McGill 
chum  when  he  first  reached  the  city,  only  to  learn  that  the 
man  was  at  a  Winter  resort  in  the  Laurentians.  On  the 
day  of  his  departure  he  found  the  friend  had  called  at  his 
hotel,  missed  him,  and  left  a  card.  Heswell  thrust  the 
card  into  his  pocket,  eager  to  rejoin  Enid,  and  thought  of 
it  no  more. 

But  when  the  final  moment  came  and  she  realised  that 
it  was  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the  whim  seized  her  to  know 
more  of  "Larry,"  the  man  she  loved. 

"You  must  go,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "right  away  to  this 
horrid  old  colony.   Where  is  it?" 

"In  the  back  of  beyond,"  1)6  answered  evasively,  "it 
was  a  desert  before — it  will  be  Hades  now." 

"Won't  you  write?" 

Continued  on  page  ItS 
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ROSY  LILY 


THERE    came    the    sharply-cheerful 
tinkle   of  sleigh-bells.     Davy   wiped 
his  be-floured  hands    on    the    roller 
as    he   threw    back    the    door.     A    sorrel 
was  towing  a  pung  across  the  clearing;  its 
nostrils  and  steaming  flanks  raising  a  thin 
oloud  in  the  bitter  air.  An  intense  sun  stood 
a  few  degrees  above  the' black  spruces  and 
^hed  its  fire  upon  the  clearing  until  every 
3now    crystal    burst    into    multi- 
colored flame.    Davy  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,   incidentally 
adding  some   white   hairs  to  his 
black   brows.     Then   he  whistled 
impressively. 

"If  it  ain't  her  and  the  kid!" 

Cindy's  circular  red  face,  topped 
Aith  a  carrot-like  spout  of  red 
hair,  appeared  at  the  cook's  el- 
bow. His  eyes  were  not  dismayed 
by  the  glitter,  but  stared  as  glass- 
ily  as  blue  beads. 

"It  looks  like  Ruby,  eh?  an^ 
Rosy-Lily,  eh?"  he  grunted  with 
huge   delight. 

"It  not  only  looks  like  'enr,  it 
is  'em.  But  what  they're  doing  way 
bark  here  in  this  kind  of  weather  is  more  than  I  kin  see." 

Before  the  light  sleigh  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  lumber-camp  a  shrill,  piping  voice  broke  the  brilliant 
silence. 

"Pease,  Davy,  Rosy-Lily  wants  a  cookie." 

The  horse  stopped  willingly  enough  before  the  door. 

"Mighty  glad  to  see  you.  Ruby.  Come  right  in  an'  git 
warm.  You  an'  the  kid  must  be  nigh  froze,"  and  the  cook 
began  to  haul  at  the  buffalo  robe  and  the  mound  of  shawls 
and  blankets  beneath  it.  Presently  he  arrived  at  something 
that  wriggled  like  Rosy-Lily,  although  its  face  was  still 
swathed  in  a  knitted  scarf,  and  he  handed  it  over  to  the 
grinning  Cindy.  Ruby  was  now  free  to  descend  She 
threw  back  her  hood  and  showed  a  glimpse  of  the  prettiest 
face  on  the  Tobique.  A  few  strands  of  bronzy- red  hair  had 
escaped  from  the  white  wool  "tuke";  her  complexion  was  _ 
bronzy-brown;  even  her  eyes  were  bronzy-brown  with  a  ' 
weaving  of  lights  and  shadows  for  all  the  world  like  a  deep 
hrook-pool  on  a  sunny  day.  Her  chin  was  the  chin  of  a 
woman  but  her  lips  were  the  lips  of  a  child,  full  and  red. 

SHE  followed  the  cookee  and  Rosy-Lily  into  the  main 
building  of  Red  McGraw's  camp.  As  the  child  munch- 
ed alternately  on  a  cookie  and  a  doughnut,  eyeing  the  long 
tiers  of  bunks,  the  rows  of  hanging  socks,  the  glittering 
stacks  of  tinware,  from  her  vantage  point  on  the  "deacon 
seat,"  her  mother  warmed  her  slim  fingers  over  the  cook- 
stove  and  told  the  reason  of  her  coming. 

John  Ross,  the  mail-carrier  for  all  the  Tobique  valley, 
had  met  with  an  accident,  and  as  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  man  available  to  carry  on  his  duties  she  had  stepped 
into  the  breach.  She  had  been  two  days  in  her  journey  from 
Plaster  Rock,  leaving  letters  and  newspapers  all  along 
the  route;  she  had  some  for  McGraw's  camp;  she  had  a 
large  package  for  Nictaux  Camp,  twenty  miles  up.  She 
proposed  leaving  Rosy  Lily  with  her  father.  Red  McGraw, 
until  she  returned,  that  is  if  the  child  would  not  be  a  both- 
er to  the  camp.  Davy  emphatically  reckoned  that  it  would 
be  quite  all  right:  that  it  was  the  kind  of  bother  the  boys 
had  a  craving  for,  and  that  he  knew  someone  (and  he  eyed 
her  slyly)  who,  he  was  sure,  was  just  hankering  to  l>egin 
his  training  in  this  direction. 

"Say,  what  a  blamed  fool  I  am!"  and  honest  Davy  spank- 
ed the  flour  from  his  apron.  "Cindy,  skin  out  as  fast  as  you 
kin  and  go  and  tell  Dan  who's  here.  No,  don't  say  nothing, 
Ruby.  I  guess  the  boss  will  stand  for  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

The  cookee  clapped  a  muskrat  cap  on  his  wide  head 
and  was  gone.  The  cook  dragged  up  a  bench,  whisked  the 
crumbs  off  with  a  toss  of  his  apron  and  after  insisting  that 
his  visitor  be  seated  dropped  beside  her  for  a  confidential 
chat.  Davy  had  been  cooking  in  Red  McGraw's  camps  for 
ten  years  and  knew  Ruby  like  a  sister.  If  the  girl  ever 
needed  a  champion  she  would  find  one  in  Davy.  But  for 
that  matter  she  would  have  found  one  in  almost  every 
lumberman,  married  or  unmarried,  in  the  district,  for  they 
knew  her  story  and  they  knew  her  and  the  combination 
appealed  to  their  rough  and  kindly  emotions  in  a  way  that 
they  themselves  could  never  have  explained.  The  fact 
that  she  had  been  wooed,  won  and  deserted  without  sanc- 
tion of  church  or  state  condemned  her  not  at  all  in  their 
eyes,  even  while  it  put  her  betrayer  hopelessly  beyond  the 
social   pale. 

There  could  be  no  extenuating  circumstances  where  he 
was  concerned,  while  more  than  one  worthy  individual  had 
offered  her  the  protection  of  his  name  and  roof.  Big  Dan 
Morrison  alone  refused  to  take  no  for  an  answer,  persist- 
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She  fflanced  up  with  th«  nn- 

seeingr    eyes    of    a    Btranfer. 

Not  a  tremor  of  the  poutinir 

lips  l>etrayed  emotion. 


ing  unobtrusively  in  his  attentions  with  a  patience  chat 
gave  promise  in  time  of  steam-rolling  every  obstacle  out  of 
sight.  Of  course  she  Uked  him.  Who  could  help  liking  Big 
Dan?  The  settlements  declared  that  he  was  just  the  right 
man  for  Ruby,  and  proud  of  their  perspicacity  soon  had  the 
two  as  good  as  married. 

Davy  launched  into  a  detailed  report  of  the  usual  incid- 
ents that  crop  up  in  a  lumber-camp,  while  Ruby  hearkened 
with  more  sympathy  than  interest.  There  had  been  a  heav- 
ier fall  of  snow  than  usual;  a  full  complement  of  teams, 
sawyers,  axemen  and  drivers;  no  serious  accidents  and  the 
yards  were  heaped  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  this  time  last 
winter.  Shark  Welsh  continued  to  bust  more  axe-handles 
than  all  the  rest  of  them  combined;  Pierre  Chute  was  with 
them  again  and  funnier  than  "a  barrel  of  monkeys"  with 
his  songs  and  dances;  Jacque  Sequin,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  meaner  and  m.ore  unpopular  than  ever,  if  such  was 
■  possible.  Then  they  had  a  new  fellow,  greener  than  moss, 
right  out  of  the  city.  Perhaps  she  had  heard  of  him  already. 
No?  Some  said  he  had  heaps  of  money  and  came  into  the 
woods  for  his  health;  others  that  he  was  hunting  for  some- 
thing. Whatever  the  reason,  and  it  was  nobody's  business 
anyway,  he  was  thought  a  heap  of  by  the  boys,  especially 
by  her  pa. 

"Where  did  you  say  he  was  from?"  asked  the  girl  pol- 
itely. 

"I  didn't  pay,  but  I  seen  a  letter  of  his  once  marked 
Boston." 

A  faint  flush  warmed  the  tan  of  her  cheeks.  "What  does 
he  look  like?"  Her  voice  hinted  of  boredom. 

"Well  now.  Ruby,  I  can't  rightly  describe  him.  Only  I 
should  say  he  was  middlin'  tall,  wears  his  moustache  dock- 
ed short  and  is  amazin'  light  on  his  feet.  Why  I  have  seen 
him  jump  that  there  table  without  a  run  mind  you,  and  I 
reckon  there's  not  another  fellow  in  the  woods  kin  do  it. 
Why — •"  and  Davy  began  to  work  himself  into  a  great 
state  of  enthusiasm  over  the  stranger,  under  cover  of 
which  the  girl's  slim  figure  straightened  tautly  and  her 
eyes  narrowed. 

JUST  then  the  door  opened  and  Red  McGraw's  burly 
shoulders  filled  the  opening.  He  kissed  his  daughter 
very  formally  and  very  tenderly,  but  he  took  Rosy-Liy 
high  in  the  air  and  snuggled  her  face  into  his  straw-like 
beard.  Big  Dan ,  who  was  close  on  his  heels,  touched  Ruby's 
fingers  with  his  eyes  cast  down  and  his  ruddy  skin  ruddier 
than  ever.  One  suspected  that  he  possessed  more  of  the 
courage  than  the  composure  of  his  convictions.  He  re- 
lieved his  feelings  on  the  child  however,  to  her  great  de- 
light, prancing  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  camp  with 
her  eyes  well  above  the  level  of  the  upper  tier  of  bunks. 

McGraw  wouldn't  have  Ruby  take  the  mail  further, 
offering  to  send  one  of  the  boys,  but  she  was  enjoying  the 
experience  too  much  to  surrender  a  fraction  of  it.  And  she 
must  not  delay  longer  if  she  would  make  Nictaux  Camp 
before  dark.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  windows  and  only 
half  heeded  the  remarks  addressed  to  her.  She  explained 
to  her  father  that  Rosy-Lily's  nightgown  and  bed-socks 
were  in  the  bag,  but  Big  Dan  was  the  one  who  listened  w  ith 
the  utmost  attention  and  promised  to  see  that  orders  were 
carried  out  to  the  smallest  detail.  Then,  after  she  had  dis- 
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posed  of  a  mug  of  strong  tea  and  a  hunk  of  Davy's  flaw 
less  marble-cake,  she  slipped  into  her  warm,  blue  blanket 
coat  and,  kissing  her  child,  left  the  camp. 

The  gang  trooped  back  to  the  cabins  at  sundown  with 
noisy  expectancy.  They  had  heard  that  they  had  a  guest 
for  the  night.  Lumbermen,  many  of  them  fathers  of  bum 
per  families,  grow  heart  hungry  for  their  own  during  the 
long  winter  months.  Rosy-Lily  was  an  excellent  represen- 
tative. They  were  not  surprised,  nor  even  amused,  at  her 
gruff  grandfather's  abject  worship  of  her.  They  entered 
the  main  camp  with  subdued  emotions  and  due  respect  to 
the  minor  proprieties.  They  knew  that  their  guest  had  a 
way  of  taking  in  everything  that  went  on  and  reviewing  it 
again  at  the  most  unexpected  moments;  also  that  she  wa." 
being  brought  up  according  to  the  latest  "rules  of  eti- 
quette." In  consequence  they  did  not  swamp  her  in  a  de- 
luge of  greetings,  but  beyond  a  nod  or  word  waited  until 
they  had  visited  the  basin  and  roller  towel  before  paying 
their  respects.  Then  they  crowded  around,  vying  with  one 
another  in  clumsy  rivalry  for  the  favor  of  the  little  back- 
woods queen. 

The  stranger  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  in  some  sub- 
tle way  was  not  of  them.  Outside  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  man  there  with  a  smooth  cheek  and  a  fresh-trimmed 
mustache,  he  had  a  manner  of  holding  his  head,  of  walk- 
ing, of  laughing,  that  differentiated  him  from  the  back- 
woodsman, and  stamped  him  a  person  of  another  world. 
Although  of  medium  height  and  dressed  eractlylike  his  fel- 
lows in  flannel  shirt,  homespun  trousers — the  bottoms  hid- 
den in  gray-wool  socks — and  shoe- packs,  he  gave  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  man  of  steel  among  men  of  iron. 

ON  ENTERING  he  had  shot  an  incurious  glance  ai 
Rosy-Lily  and  afterwards  refrained  from  joining  the 
crush  about  her  bench,  spending  the  few  precious  moments 
preceding  supper  in  changing  his  socks  and  smoothing  his 
hair  with  a  pair  of  black  army  brushes.  When  he  stepped 
over  his  bench  into  place  at  the  table  he  found  their  guest 
had  been  enthroned  on  a  folded  pile  of  blankets  at  the 
head  of  the  board,  beside  the  boss,  where  she  oould  see  and 
be  seen.  While  waiting  Cindy's  arrival  with  the  pot  of 
steaming  pork  he  caught  the  little  one's  eyes  fixed  intently 
upon  him.  He  smiled,  saluting  her  playfully,  and,  after 
some  seconds  more  of  scrutiny,  her  round  hazel  eyes  half- 
closed  and  through  the  long,  golden  lashes  she  flashed  at 
him  such  a  look  of  roguish  merriment  that  the  camp  roar- 
ed w  ith  amusement.  He  alone  did  not  laugh.  On  the  con- 
trary his  face  became  clouded  and  all  during  the  meal  he 
studied  the  kiddie's  pouting  lips  and  firm,  pointed  chin 
abstractedly.  When  the  last  tin  plate  was  scraped  and 
swabbed  clean  as  fork  and  bread  could  make  it  and  quids 
and  plugs  were  appearing  in  every  homy  palm  Stevens 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  child.  Planting  her  upon 
his  knee,  he  proceeded  to  win  her  confidence  by  the  time- 
honored  method  of  watch  and  smoke-rings  and  other  bits 
of  white  magic.  Presently  she  had  ceased  tostare,  big-eyed 
and  questioning,  and  was  accepting  his  attentions  with  con- 
descending grace.  The  men,  lounging  on  bunk  and  bench, 
grinned  their  appreciation  of  Stevens'  efforts  to  please. 

"What's  your  name?"  suddenly  demanded  Rosy-Lily 

"Bill  Stevens  is  my  name,"  he  answered. 

"Do  you  live  in  Plaster  Rock?" 

"No,  farther  away  than  that." 

"Oh,  I  know,  Fredericton." 

"Farthei-  than  that.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  town  called 
Boston?" 

She  shook  her  tousled  head.  "Gran'pa  can  make  ten 
fee  rings  all  at  onct.  How  many  can  you  make?"  He  wasn't 


■sure  but  he  would  put  his  ability  to  the  test.  She  watched 
his  pursed  lips  breathlessly,  counting  the  outpouring  rings 
aloud:  "Two,  fee,  ten,  twenty — "  Suddenly  she  put  her 
hand  up  to  his  cheeks,  patting  them  as  softly  as  butterfly 
wings. 

"What  for  are  you  smooth,  Bill  Stevens?  This  ain't 
Sunday." 

A  shout  went  up  from  the  listeners.  Their  disapproval 
of  the  stranger's  senseless  waste  of  time  and  energy  on  a 
nightly  shave  had  been  no  less  deep  than  silent.  The  child 
resented  the  shout. 

'I  like  smooth  men  better'n  rough  men.  Rough  men 
scratch  awful.   I  don't  mind  you  kissin'  me.  Bill  Stevens." 

Bill  Stevens  took  the  hint,  and  next  instant  Rosy-Lily's 
plump  little  arms  were  clasping  his  neck  in  a  bear-hug. 
He  pressed  his  face  into  her  silky  tangle,  thus  concealing 
eyes  that  had  gone  suddenly  wet.  The  silence  was  hurt  by 
■A  sardonic  chuckle.  Stevens'  upward  glance  encountered 
Sequin's  narrow,  sneering  features.  He  did  not  like  this 
Canuck  and  his  eyes  showed,  it.  Sequin  pulled  the  pipe- 
stem  from  his  teeth,  spat,  and» 

"Maybe  you  be  the  brat's  dear  papa,  eh?" 

Stevens  felt  it  for  an  insult,  but  knowing  naught  of  the 
truth  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  way  the  whole  camp 
seemed  to  leap  to  his  defense.  "D — n  you,  shut  up!" 
roared  one.  "The  dirty,  yellow  cur!"  drawled  another. 
Epithets  were  hurled  at  him  from  all  sides,  "rules  of  eti- 
quette" forgotten  in  a  storm  of  righteous  wrath.  Davy 
turned,  an  empty  tin  cauldron  in  his  hand. 

"Lucky  for  him  he  don't  make  them  remarks  when  the 
Boss  or  Big  Dan  be  around." 

"T'hell  Big  Dan,  an'  you  too!  Maybe  I  make  one,  two 
loke  when  I  want,  eh,  never  mind  your  business!" 

"I'll  make  it  my  business,"  threatened  the  cook,  but  as 
the  other  only  spat  contemptuously  in  reply  he  completed 
the  act  of  hanging  up  the  cauldron. 

Rosy-Lily's  shrill  treble  relieved  the  tension  somewhat. 
"He  naughty,  naughty  man.  I  don't  like  him;  mamma 
don't  like  him;  God  don't  like  him." 

PRESENTLY  a  sweep  of  winter  air  that  caused  the  oil 

»     flames  in  lanterns  and  bracket  lamps  to  dance  smok- 

ily,  announced  Big  Dan's  arrival  from  the  stables.  He 
came  straight  for  the  child,  who  held  out  her  arms  sleep- 
ily, indifferent  to  the  pungent  odor  of  ammonia  and  the 
wisps  of  straw  that  clung  about  his  person.  A  door  at  the 
far  end  of  the  camp  opened  into  a  small  shack,  where  Red 

McGraw  did  his  primitive  book-keeping,  stoied  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  battered  safe,  and  slept.  The  width  of  the 
room  allowed  for  two  bunks,  end  to  end,  and  Rosy-Lily 
was  to  occupy  one  of  them. 

Big  Dan  had  hands  like  boxing-gloves  but  the  heart  of  a 
woman.  Luckily  the  child  was  an  adept  at  buttons  and 
strings.  Between  them  they  got  along  famously  from  lift- 
ing the  wee  plaid  dress  to  lowering  the  pink  flannel  nightie. 
Rosy-Lily  chattered  in- 
cessantly to  ears  deaf- 
ened by  the  weight 
of  responsibility.  Dan 
i-ould  only  do  one  thing 
at  a  time,  even  a  triv- 
ial thing,  so  that  it  was 
-carcely  surprising  that 
his  answers  were  non- 

ommittal  and  some- 
times quite  irrelevant. 
Stevens     sat     on      the 

'deacon  seat"  behind 
the  stove,  his  back 
against  the  log  walls, 
his  slippered  feet  stuck 
straight  out,  a  bulldog 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
thought  of  Rosy-Lily. 
The  child  had  stirred 
him  strangely.   His  ac- 

luaiutai.ccship  with 
'•hildren  had  been  slight . 
Theoretically  he  had 
liked  them,  but  in  act- 
ual contact  he  had  felt 
H  n  awkwardness  a- 
'uounting  to  fear.  How- 
''ver  there  was  no  fear 
here.  Her  first  act  of 
"oquetry  had  enslaved 
him:  the  downy  touch 
of  her  fingers  had  .shak- 
en him  to  the  depths: 
he  was  immoderately 
glad  that  she  liked  him. 
and  already  he  was  miss- 
ing her.  He  had  eii- 
'ountered  many  of  the 

■arth's  enigmas  in  his 
adventurous  career,  and 
here  was  another.  It 
IS  true  that  she  subtly 
reminded  him  of  a  cer- 
t:iin    [jerson    whom    he 
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only  met  in  his  dreams,  someone  with  Titian  hair  and 
Burne-Jones  lips  and  eyes  that  entangled  the  senses 
through  a  web  of  gold.  But  that  was  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  As  he  puffed  and  mentally  wandered  Davy 
won  through  his  business  and.  leaving  the  slow-but-sure 
Cindy  to  complete  the  chores,  sat  down  besides  Stevens 

"He's  a  yaller  dog  if  ever  there  was  one,"  murmured  the 
cook,  shooting  a  malevolent  glance  toward  Sequin,  who 
was  deep  in  a  "penny  dreadful."  "U  I  was  boss  I'd  fire 
him  right  off  the  bat." 

"I  must  admit  I  don't  cotton  to  him  myself.  But  what 
was  all  the  fuss  about  a  minute  ago?"  asked  Stevens. 

"Fuss  about?  Say,  Mister,  I  reckon  you  don't  know 
the  story  or  you  wouldn't  ask.  Seein'  as  how  you're  the 
right  sort  and  how  the  kid's  taken  such  a  shine  to  you  I 
don't  think  it'll  do  no  harm  to  tell  yer.  The  truth  is  Rosy- 
Lily  ain't  got  no  father;  leastways  no  one  knows  rightly 
who  he  is."  Davy  eyed  the  stranger  narrowly  to  make  sure 
he  was  duly  impressed  with  the  enormity  of  the  news, 
and  then  hastened  to  the  defense. 

"Now  don't  you  git  thinkin'  bad  of  Ruby  McGraw,  not 
if  you  want  to  stand  well  with  the  boys.  I  tell  you  sheisthe 
finest,  decentest  girl  in  the  settlements  and  that's  sayin' 
a  heap,  includin'  my  own  sister.  About  six  years  ago  when 
she  was  away  visitin'  a  friend  she  run  up  against  one  of 
these  city  dudes  who  let  on  he  was  goin'  to  marry  her  and 
swep  her  off  her  feet.  No  one  blames  her  none,  but  say, 
if  we  caught  that  skunk — "  and  Davy  paused  ominously. 

"You'd  shoot  him,  eh?"  interposed  Stevens  sympathe- 
tically. 

"CHOOT  him!  We'd  treat  him  like  we  always  do  skunks 

^  in  these  here  parts — skin  him  under  water,  head  up- 
stream." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,". agreed  the  other.  "Nothing  is  too 
good  for  that  kind  of  thief.  But  he  is  seldom  the  one  that 
pay's  the  piper." 

"Well,  I  rather  bet  he  will  in  this  case.  Red  McGraw 
is  not  the  kind  that  forgives  nor  forgets  and  he's  goin' 
after  him  with  an  axe  once  he  gets  a  bit  of  money  saved  up. 
You  see  Big  Dan's  crazy  about  Ruby,  but  her  pa  says 
no  one's  goin'  to  marry  no  daughter  of  his  till  he's  settled 
accounts  with  her  betrayer,  sort  of  wiped  his  name  off'n 
his    books." 

"Sort  of  hard  on  Dan,"  said  Stevens. 

"Oh,  he's  wilHn'  to  wait  a  year  or  two  more.  I  reckon 
any  fellow  would  be  right  glad  to  wait  for  a  prize  like  that. 
I  might  have  said  two  prizes.  Now,  look  at  that,  will  you?" 

The  last  remarks  were  prompted  by  the  appearance  of 
Rosy-Lily  in  her  long  pink  nightie,  followed  docilely  by  her 
huge  nurse.  The  gown  was  so  long  that  the  child  per- 
force must  reef  it  up  with  her  chubby  fists,  while  her  spun- 
gold  hair,  laboriously  brushed,  stood  out  like  a  Raphael 
halo.  Silently  as  a  fawn  in  her  bright-quilted  moccasins, 
she  flitted  the  length  of  the  camp,  bobbing  her  head  to 
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every  logger  in  turn,  shyly  returning  the  greetings  of   a 
few  honored  individuals. 

"Good-night,  Bob,"  she  lisped,  or  "Pleasant  dreams. 
Sarky  Welsh;"  and  finally  she  stopped  before  the  great, 
flat-topped  stove,  dropping  her  gown  in  order  to  warm 
her   hands. 


CTEVENS'  eyes  had  never  wavered  from  the  tiny  figuJ* 
*^  during  its  triumphant  progress.  For  that  matter  nei- 
ther did  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  gang,  unless  maybe  Sequin's. 
He  waited  his  turn  with  quickened  pulse. 

"Bill  Stevens,  you  may  hear  Rosy-Lily's  prayers.  " 
and  she  lifted  her  gown  and  came  to  "his  knee. 

For  an  instant  Steyens  was  nonplused.  Prayers  had 
been  an  unknown  quantity  to  him  for  so  long  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  was  expected  of  him.  But  he  iound 
that  his  sole  duty  was  to  sit  still  and  listen.  She  clasped 
her  hands  tightly,  shut  her  eyes  and  tripped  through  a 
series  of  brief  verses,  a  breath  to  a  verse  apparently,  and 
in  a  baby  jargon  meaningless  to  his  ears. 

"You  ought  to  have  shut  your  eyes,  Bill  Stevens,"  she 
admonished  shaking  her  head.  Then  she  stood  on  tip-toe 
to  be  kissed,  swung  around  and  raced  tor  her  room,  Big 
Dan  lumbering  and  roaring  madly  in  pursuit. 
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Her    mood    wa«   carelcM;   her    w|t{hfry   h«d   increased   with   maturity. 


II 

EXT  morning  at  six,  when  the  cook's  tin  horn  brayed 
the  camp  .awake,  the  snow  was  dropping  thickly  from 
a  bulging  sky.  The  teamsters,  returning  from  watering 
and  feeding  the  horses,  beat  the  white  grains  from  cap  and 
mackinaw.  They  breakfasted  by  lamp-light  off  fat  pork 
and  flapjacks,  well  oiled  with  molasses  and  washed  down 
with  black  coffee,  and  then  stumbled  out  into  the  whirling 
darkness.  When  the  lumbermen  returned  to  the  camp  for 
the  eleven  o'clock  dinner  the  storm  was  still  raging.  Ruby 
McGraw  should  have  returned  from  Nictaux  Camp  ere 
this.  The  Boss  and  Dan  got  their  heads  together.  After 
dinner  the  latter  put  the  gray  mare  between  the  shafts  of 
a  home-made  sled,  informed  Rosy-Lily  that  he  was  going 
to  fetch  her  ma,  and  jogged  off. 

All  day  the  child  played  happily  about  the  caulk-pitted 
floor,  satisfied  with  such  improvised  toys  as  Davy's  or 
Cindy's  ingenuity  could  provide,  and  even  took  a  hand  in 
the  mysteries  of  biscuit  and  doughnut  making.  If  the 
dishes  had  been  breakable  Cindy  would  have  wrought 
considerable  execution  among  them,  for  it  is  a  difficult 
feat  to  do  the  chores  with  your  gaze  fixed  over  your 
shoulder 

Early  darkness  brought  the  men  from  the  mutilated  for- 
est, but  neither  Ruby  nor  Dan  from  the  up-river  trail. 
Everyone  took  for  granted  that  in  Dan's  absence  the  dut- 
ies of  nurse  would  devolve  upon  the  cook.  McGraw  him- 
self never  had  interfered  with  affairs  domestic  in  the  past 
and  did  not  intend  to  begin    now.     However  the    child 

settled  the  momentous 
question  in  her  own 
way  by  informing  her 
grandfather  that  Bill 
Stevens  was  going  to 
be  her  mamma  that 
night,  and  Bill  Stevens 
it  was. 

Ridiculously  proud 
as  he  felt  over  the  hon- 
or conferred  upon  him. 
he  was  not  beyond  an 
inward  tremor  of  mis- 
giving and  unworth- 
iness  as  he  followed  the 
little  maid  into  the 
shack.  Again  he  found 
that  his  fears  were 
groundless.  His  duties 
were  rather  those  of 
an  acolyte  than  a  priest 
He  had  but  to  do  whai 
he  was  told  and  b«- 
chided  now  and  then 
for  his  stupidity.  And 
so  he  progressed,  untiS 
he  had  peeled  her  wef 
soft  shirt  over  her  curli^ 
and  brought  to  light 
a  tiny  trinket  suspend 
ed  on  a  thread-lik* 
gold  chain  about  her 
neck.  < 

He  caught  the  trin- 
ket in  his  fingers,  drop^ 
ping  on  his  knee  and 
leaning  close  in  the 
dim  light.  It  was  a 
blue-gray  cameo  of  Ves- 
uvius clay  edged  with 
gold,  beyond  a  doubt 
the  one  he  had  picked 
up  in  Naples,  and,  after 

Cmilinv.ed  on  pa<te  ',9 
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Canada  and  the  Fordney  Tariff 


lYjR.  FORDNEY  is  Chairman  T>.,      \J 

^^^of  the  Ways  and  Means  ^J  " 
Committee  of  the  United  States, 
and  author  of  the  Fordney,  or  Emergency, 
Tariff.  He  married  a  Canadian  girl,  from 
Guelph,  Ont.,  and  is  well  informed  on  Cana- 
dian problems.  Note  his  statement  that: 
"The  pending  Tariff  Bill  contains  three  pro- 
visions under  which  the  President  may  nego- 
tiate with  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  making  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements — 
and  these  provisions  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  Canada."  Does  this  fore-shadow 
another  reciprocity  pact?  Mr.  Fordney 
says:  "I  do  not  believe  the  proposal  of  1911 
would  be  satisfactory  to-day."  What  will 
be  the  response  of  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  King 
and  his  Liberal  confreres? 

THE  menace  to  our  industries  is  not  so  much  imports 
from  Canada  as  it  is  the  imports  from  countries 
where  production  costs  and  wages  are  but  a  fraction 
of  what  they  are  in  the  United  States. 

To  offset  the  effect  of  depreciated  currency,  Canada 
has  in  operation  a  provision  under  which,  in  computing 
dutiable  value,  a  decline  in  foreign  money  below  fifty  per 
cent  of  par  is  not  recognized.  A  similar  provision  at  one 
time  was  considered  by  Congress  but  was  rejected  princi- 
pally because  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  enforce. 

Opposition  to  the  pending  Tariff  Bill,  which  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  am  sponsoring, 
can  readily  be  traced  in  nearly  every  instance  to  importers 
of  foreign  merchandise  or  to  people  financially  interested 
in  selling  the  product  of  foreign  labor  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. These  opponents  have  resorted  to  all  manner  of  ar- 
guments to  carry  their  point.  The  most  unfortunate  and 
dangerous  argument  used  perhaps  is  that  it  will  be  looked 
upon  by  other  countries  more  or  less  as  an  unfriendly  act 
and  will  cause  retaliation.  Such  an  argument  is  unfortun- 
ate because  its  aim  is  to  stir  up  ill-feeling  at  a  time  when, 
in  the  interest  of  all,  ill-feeling  should  not  exist. 

Many  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  United 
States,  alone,  contemplates  increased  import  duties.  The 
necessity  for  tariff  changes,  however,  has  been  recognized 
by  nearly  every  important  foreign  country  and  the  chang- 
es in  some  of  the  foreign  tariffs  have  been  quite  radical. 

A  recent  report  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  clearly  shows  the  general  trend  of  foreign  tariff 
legislation  since  the  Armistice  to  be  decidedly  toward  in- 
creased import  duties.  The  reason  ascribed  for  such  tariff 
advances  are:  "Depreciation  of  Exchange,  resultinr  in 
intensive  competition  from  certain  countries:  the  tendency 
toward  economic  self-sufficiency  for  national  reasons; 
a  general  movement  for  tariff  revision  in  order  to  meet  new 
economic  conditions;  and  a  desire  to  increase  revenue  from 
customs." 

Canada  and  U.S.  Should  See  Alike 

npHE  enactment  by  England  of  the  "Safeguarding  Brit- 
-•■  ish  Industries  Bill"  marks  the  absolute  reversal  of  her 
traditional  free  trade  policy.  That  Bill  imposes  very  sub- 
stantial protective  rates  on  a  long  list  of  competitive  art- 
icles. Certain  other  countries  have  made  horizontal  increas- 
es in  existing  tariff  rates,  for  example,  Argentina,  Austra- 
lia, Belgium,  British  India,  Chile,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  should  be  absolutely  a 
unit  on  tariff  policies.  The  standard  of  living  is  the  same 
in  both  countries;  we  don't  intend  to  let  it  slump  back  to 
thirty  cents  a  day  for  farm  or  factory.  Canada  is  one  of 
our  best  trade  neighbors  in  the  world  and  we  intend  to  keep 
her  as  such.  It  was  largely  with  a  view  to  Canadian  im- 
ports that  we  inserted  our  plan  of  valuation  at  United 
States  ports.  Under-valuations  were  running  last  year  at 
the  rate  of  5,400  per  annum;  and  you  couldnot  catch  them, 
for  the  foreign  importer  was  a  brother,  or  cousin,  or  rela- 
tive of  the  United  States  importer.  In  the  case  of  thirty 
cents  a  day  for  wages  in  Europe  the  United  States  import- 
er could  "prove"  his  invoice.  Neither  Canadians  nor  Am- 
ericans can  live  on  those  wages;  nor  can  the  producer 
from  the  land. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  enactment  of  tariff  rates 
which  will  adequately  protect  domestic  industries  will  be 
temporarily  to  reduce  imports  of  competitive  products, 
thus  causing  a  resumption  of  our  industrial  institutions 
and  the  enhancing  of  our  purchasing  power.  With  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  this  country  restored  a  healthy  increase 
of  sales  of  foreign  commodities  in  the  domestic  market  will 
develop.  The  United  States'  prosperity  will  be  reflected 
upon  other  countries,  and  especially  upon  Canada,  our 
neighbour  to  the  north.  A  healthy  foreign  trade,  it  seemS 
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to  me,  cannot  be  predicated  on  industrial  inactivity. 

The  necessity  for  tariff  revision  by  the  United  States 
seems  to  me  more  apparent  than  in  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries which  I  have  enumerated.  The  wage  scale  and  the 
standard  of  living  are  higher  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  than  in  any  other  countries.  The  United  States 
currency  has  not  depreciated  in  value-  -and  now  the  Cana- 


countries  at  far  less  than  the  domestic  cost 
of  production,  and  as  a  result  numerous 
manufacturing  institutions  in  the  United 
States  are  running  on  part  time  or  are  wholly  idle. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pending  Tariff  Bill 
contains  three  provisions  under  which  President  Harding 
may  negotiate  with  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
making  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements — and  theft 
■provisions  will  he  of  special  interest  to  Canada. 

Consideration  for  Canada 


JOSEPH  W.   FORDNEY, 
Chairman    of    the    Ways    and    Means    Committee, 
Congress.     Does  he  want  reciprocity? 


U.    S. 


dian  dollar  is  between  ninety-two  and  ninety-three  in  New 
York,  not  nearly  as  much  depreciation  as  the  currency  of 
other  leading  nations. 

Why  Canada  Buys  in  U.  S. 

TpHE  reason  that  Canada  will  buy  more  than  Half  a 
■»•  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  the  United  States 
during  1922  is  not  because  she  gets  it  cheaper  here.  She 
buys  it  because  she  has  not  these  products  herself — or 
else  they  are  better  here.  Take  for  example  silk,  anthracite, 
steel,  standardized  motors.  Itisidle  forany  political  party 
in  Canada  to  pretend  she  can  buy  cheaper  here.  She  can- 
not, except  a  few  highly  standardized  products  whose 
standardization  has  reduced  costs — particularly  motors 
and  shoes.  To  admit  that  she  could  buy  cheaper  here  would 
imply  a  lower  wage  scale  here  and  lower  standards  of  liv- 
ing, which  is  absurd. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Bradstreet  reports  1806  bus- 
iness failures  involving  liabilities  aggregating  $47,720,000. 
Business  failures  of  the  ten  months  ending  October  in- 
volve liabilities  of  $591,105,000.  The  effect  of  this  bus- 
iness adversity  necessarily  is  reflected  upon  Canada.  Re- 
gardless of  import  duties  Canada  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  sell  in  the  American  market  for  prices  in  this 
market  are  on  the  decline.  With  the  return  of  better  prices, 
however,  and  an  active  demand,  Canada  will  find  a  ready 
market  and  a  profitable  market  on  this  side  of  the  bound- 
ary. 

During  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1921,  purchases 
by  the  United  States  from  Canada  exceeded  purchases 
from  any  other  country,  by  some  $73,000,000  and  I  assume 
that  Canada's  greatest  imports  were  from  the  United 
States.  Analyzing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  twenty-eight  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
during  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1921,  it  was  found 
that  in  twenty  instances  exports  from  the  United  States 
exceeded  imports,  and  in  the  remaining  eight  instances  im- 
ports exceeded  exports.  During  this  period  exports  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
$812,000,000.  During  the  same  period  exports  to  Canada 
amounted  to  $517,000,000 — Canada,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  being  the  best  export  market  for 
our  goods. 

Under  existing  tariff  rates  competitive  products  are 
coming  on  to  the  American  market  from  many  foreign 


WHEN  these  three  provisions  were  being  drafted  in 
Committee,  more  frequent  reference  was  made  to 
Canada  than  to  any  other  country.  The  Committee  re- 
cognizes that  wages  and  production  costs  in  Canada  are 
more  nearly  equal  to  those  in  the  United  States  than  else- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  also  recognized  that  Canada  has 
purchased  large  quantities  of  American  goods.  On  numer- 
ous occasions  during  the  hearings  and  while  the  Tariff 
Bill  was  in  course  of  preparation  in  Committee,  discussion 
centered  about  the  possible  means  of  affording  adequate 
tariff  protection  against  the  abnormally  low-priced  com- 
modities of  Central  Europe  without  the  imposition  of 
more  or  less  prohibitive  rates  against  Canada. 

In  the  past,  ad  valorem  rates  have  been  based  on  foreign 
values.  In  the  new  Bill,  it  is  proposed  to  assess  ad  valorem 
rates  on  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  comparable  articles 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  new  pro- 
posal a  higher  rate  of  duty  would  not  be  charged  against 
an  article  imported  from  Canada  than  against  a  compar- 
able article  imported  from  Germany,  although  the  German 
price  might  be  less  than  half  such  selling  price  in  Canada. 

Time  and  time  again  various  members  of  the  Committee 
expressed  their  desire  to  so  draft  the  Bill  that  it  would 
afford  protection  against  the  countries  where  protection 
is  most  needed,  without  placing  an  undue  burden  on  coun- 
tries such  as  Canada,  where  production  costs  are  more 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  There  is  every 
reason  why  friendly  relations  should  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  selfish  interest  of  those 
who  seek  to  cause  contention  between  the  two  nations 
over  the  tariff  question  should  be  disclosed. 

In  regard  to  trade  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  predict  what  kind  of 
treaty  might  be  acceptable  to  the  two  countries.  /  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  proposal  of  1911  would  be  sat- 
isfactory today. 

Canadians  should  hope  for  the  return  of  prosperity 
and  the  restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  for  the  two  countries— Canada  and 
the  United  States — are  so  akin  that  the  success  or  adver- 
sity of  one  will  be  reflected  upon  the  other.  A  prosperous 
Canada  would  increase  the  market  for  what  the  United 
States  has  to  sell:  and  with  even  more  force,  on  account  of 
greater  population  on  this  side  of  the  border,  a  prosperous 
United  States  will  add  to  the  market  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts and  will  reflect  prosperity  upon  Canada. 
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^  ?|appj>  iSetu  gear 

IT  IS  in  the  moment's  pause  before  the  battle 
opevs  thai  men's  spirits  are  tried.  It  is 
so  in  all  the  exigencies  of  life;  it  is  not  the 
actual  crisis  that  tears  men's  hearts,  but  that 
moment  just  before,  when  the  crisis  expected, 
but  unknown  and  only  dimly  understood  is 
just  at  hand.  As  we  turn  the  comer  and  enter 
on  the  New  Year  we  have  left  all  that  behind.  The 
days  of  suspense  are  past.  We  see  this  in  a  world 
turned  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  place  of  war,  in 
the  efforts  to  so  accommodate  international  re' 
lations,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  take  up  the 
old  threads  of  mutual  confidence  and  business 
friendship,  where  they  were  dropped  many  years 
ago.  There  is  surely  in  the  dawning  of  this  New 
Year  good  reason  for  confidence  and  optimism. 
The  world  has  turned  away  from  its  dark  night- 
mare terrors,  and  has  faced  toward  the  light. 
We  want  constructive  optimism.  It  is  with  this 
message  that  MACLEAN'S  wishes  each  and 
every  reader  a  very,  genuinely,  Happy  New 
Year. 
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THE  RED  COATS  WILL  GET  YOU 


T 


^HE  White  North  has  taken  heavy  toll 
of  the  men  in  scarlet  and  gold  who  were 
at  the  outposts  of  Empire  as  exponents 
of  British  administration.  When  Fitzgerald 
left  Herschell  Island  on  his  last  patrol  Sergeant 
Selig  and  Constable  Wissenden  remained  in  charge  of 
that  remote  and  lonely  point:  but  in  January,  despite 
the  efforts  of  his  solitary  white  companion,  Wissenden, 
Selig,  after  much  suffering,  passed  over  the  Great  Divide. 
Wissenden  with  the  help  of  the  natives  made  a  coffin  and 
placed  the  body  in  a  store-house  to  await  Fitzgerald's 
expected  return.  Corporal  Somers  and  Constable 
Blake  at  Fort  McPherson  heard  through  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  men  that  Selig  had  died  in 
January  and  before  they  could  take  any  steps  to 
go  to  Herschell  Island,  Dempster  came  from 
Dawson  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fitzgerald 
and  his  comrades.  One  can  imagine  the  strain 
upon  these  men  Somers  and  Blake  at  McPherson 
and  of  Wissenden  alone  on  Herschell  Island  where, 
besi%s  suffering  loss  by  the  death  of  his  companion, 
he  was  so  isolated  from  the  civilized  world  that 
he  did  not  see  the  face  of  a  white  man  from  Nov- 
ember, 1910,  till  March,  1911. 

But  as  soon  as  Dempster's  patrol  left  McPherson 
for  Dawson,  Somers,  who  throughout  acted  with 
a  thorough  sense  of  what  was  necessary  and  fit- 
ting, left  McPherson  for  Herschell  Island  arriving 
there  in  April.  Wissenden  then  received  the 
first  news  of  the  death  of  the  members  of  Inspec- 
tor Fitzgerald's  patrol  and  not  only  he  but  the 
natives  of  the  island  were  greatly  shocked  and 
grieved.  The  funeral  of  Selig  was  held,  Somers 
bringing  Mr.  Fry  of  the  Church  of  England  mis- 
sion from  Escape  Reef  for  the  service.  The  mourn- 
ers were  the  two  policemen  and  every  Esquimaux 
on  the  island,  all  following  behind  the  dog  sled 
which  carried  the  coffin  to  the  bleak  burial 
ground. 

Sergeant  Selig,  too,  went  out  like  a  good  soldier, 
dying  at  his  post,  in  the  swift  illness  brought  on 
by  the  terrific  exposure  of  years  in  the  Arctic. 
The  passing  of  Selig  at  Herschell  Island  and  in 
Dawson  of  Sergeant  E.  Smith,  who  had  done 
notable  work  in  the  Yukon,  as  well  as  the  disaster 
to  the  Fitzgerald  patrol,  showed  a  heavy  casualty 
list  in  1911  as  the  price  of  holding  the  North  and 
protecting  its  inhabitants. 

In  some  other  ways  that  1910-11  period  was 
quite  notable.  The  years  were  beginning  to  tell 
upon  the  force  which  was  always  popularly  con- 
sidered as  a  corps  of  young  men.  But  in  reality 
it  had  travelled  through  time  for  well  nigh  two 
score  of  years  and  men  who  had  joined  up  while 
scarcely  out  of  their  teens  had  given  a  long  day's 
work  and  were  entitled  to  go  on  the  pension  list. 

Most  prominent  of  the  latter  was  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner John  H.  Mcllree  who  was  one  of  the  original  group. 
He  joined  up  when  organization  was  first  mooted  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  going  west  over  the  difficult  mud-and- 
water  Dawson  Route  to  the  historic  Lower  Fort  Garry, 
where  these  pioneers  who  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
famous  corps  were  sworn  in  by  Lieut.-Col.  Osborne  Smith 
as  elsewhere  related.  Mcllree  was  then  sergeant  but  in 
the  coming  years,  by  reliable  and  distinguished  service, 
worked  his  way  up  to  the-  assistant-commissionership. 
Before  his  retirement,  he  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Imperial  Service  Order  in  recognition  of  the  contribution 
he  had  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Surgeon  Pare,  Inspector  Camies  and  Inspector  A.  M. 
Jarvis,  who  had  won  his  C.  M.  G.  in  the  South  African 
war,  also  retired  on  pension. 

In  that  period  also  a  detachment  consisting  of  seven 
officers  and  seventy-five  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  selected  from  all  the  divisions  of  the  force,  including 
the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Yukon  areas,  went  overseas  to 
attend  the  Coronation.  Commissioner  Perry  accompan- 
ied them  and  was  given  a  very  prominent  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  Coronation  ceremonies.  The  whole 
contingent  formed  a  special  guard  of  honor  on  different 
occasions  and  won  high  appreciation  for  their  splendid 
bearing  and  gentlemanly  character.  For  this  highly  cred- 
itable bearing  and  reputation,  which  reflected  honor  on 
Canada,  they  were  especially  thanked  in  London  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  who  took  great  pride  in  the  corps  all 
through  his  public  life. 

A   Gruesome  Mystery  of   the   Plains 

A  N.D  all  the  time  at  the  far-flung  outposts  of  the  Dom- 

■^*-  inion  the  Mounted  Police  were  keeping  the  British 

peace  and  looking  after  the  administration  of  British  law 

where  the  banner  of  Britain  flew. 

That  versatile  officer.  Superintendent  Deane,  then  in 
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command  at  Calgary,  tells  us  of  a  peculiar  case  which 
arose  out  of  the  disappearance  of  an  eccentric  old-time 
rancher,  named  Tucker  Peach.  He  had  been  known  for 
years  as  "Old  Tucker,"  and  it  is  said  that  only  the  post- 
master at  Gladys  where  he  got  his  mail,  and  an  implement 
agent  and  rancher  named  Jack  Fisk,  knew  the  "Peach" 
part  of  his  name.  ,  But  Peach  had  a  big  roll    of   money 


What  do  the   horses  see?   Possibly  it's   a   Reservation   Indian 
Headman    arrayed    in    blanket    cloths    of    flamlns    colorinars 
Solomon    never    dreamed    of    in    all    his    glory 

which  had  been  seen  by  one  or  two  when  he  was  making 
purchases,  and  this  old  recluse  kept  it  secreted  in  the 
shack  he  occupied,  as  he  had  no  use  for  banks.  No  kith 
or  kin  had  he  in  the  country  and  he  had  mentioned  to  a 
neighbor  that  he  was  going  to  sell  his  ranch  and  go  back 
to  England. 

One  day  he  was  absent  from  his  accustomed  haunts, 
but  as  no  one  expected  that  he  would  say  good-bye  to 
anyone,  his  disappearance  was  not  considered  odd,  and  it 
was  not  reported  to  the  police. 

Later,  a  young  stranger  came  to  live  on  the  ra'ich  and  he 
was  supposed  by  neighbors  to  be  the  purchaser  oi  .  agent. 
And,  as  no  one  on  the  frontier  in  those  days  cared  whether 
his  neighbor  was  a  duke's  son  or  a  cook's  son,  as  long  as  he 
played  fair,  nothing  unusual  was  suspected  and  things  re- 
sumed the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  The  young  man  on 
the  ranch  later  told  neighbors  he  was  tenant  in  charge  of 
the  place  for  Mitchell  Robertson,  who  owned  it,  adding 
that  Robertson  was  then  working  on  the  train  as  a  brakes- 
man out  of  Calgary.  Robertson  had  left  word  with 
the  postmaster  at  Gladys  that  any  mail  coming  for  Peach 
should  be  forwarded  to  Robertson's  address  in  Calgary. 

Some  months  later  a  headless  body  was  found  in  the 
river  but  it  was  so  decomposed  that  the  coroner,  Dr. 
Revell,  finding  no  trace  of  foul  play,  ordered  it  buried. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  body  of  someone  accidentally 
drowned.  Later,  a  skull  was  found  nearby  with  a  hole  in 
the  forehead,  batting  in  one  ear,  and  a  dent  on  the  forehead, 
one  side  of  the  centre.  Dr.  Revell  had  the  body  exhumed 
and  called  an  inquest.  The  Mounted  Police  took  a  hand 
and  Inspector  Duffus  watched  the  case.  In  the  mean- 
time, Robertson  vanished  suddenly  off  the  train,  but  he 
was  caught  at  MacLeod  by  the  Mounted  Police  there  and 
brought  back  to  the  inquest  at  Okotoks. 

Meanwhile,  Inspector  Duffus  got  hold  of  some  interests 
ing  evidence.     Ranchers  had  expressed  the  opinion  that 


the  skull   was  "Old   Tucker's".    They  made 

these  deductions  from  its  shape  and  the  Hsat- 

ting   in    the   ear;     and   one   "old-timer"   was 

found  who  said  thfe  dent  in  the  skull  near  the 

side  was  from  a  kick  by  a  horse  years  before,  and  that  he 

knew  it  because  he  had  helped  "Old  Tucker"  bind  up  the 

wound  at  the  time. 

Robertson  was  called  to  give  evidence  and  became  so 
mixed  in  his  testimony  that  Inspector  Duffus  called  his 
attention  to  the  discrepancies.  Robertson  would  say 
nothing  more  and  Duffus  with  the  coroner's  permission 
took  him  into  another  room,  and,  after  warning 
him,  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  The 
result  was  a  full  confession  of  the  murder. 

It  appears  that  Fisk,  who  was  disposed  to  ter- 
rorize people,  had  told  Robertson  that  he  was 
going  to  murder  "Old  Tucker,"  and  that  Robert- 
son must  come  with  him.  After  they  had  done 
the  old  rancher  to  death,  Robertson  was  to  have 
the  land  and  Fisk  the  horses  on  the  place.  They 
went  to  Tucker's  shack  early  one  ^norning,  and, 
knocking  at  the  door,  Robertson  introduced  him- 
self. The  old  rancher  got  up  and  admitted  them, 
and  while  he  was  dressing,  Fisk  shot  him  through 
the  forehead  and  putting  the  revolver  into  Rob- 
ertson's hand  said:  "Now  you  shoot  also!" 
which  Robertson  did.  Then  they  got  the  money, 
hitched  up  the  team  and  drove  to  the  river,  where 
they  dumped  the  body. 

When  the  confession  got  thus  far  word  was  wir- 
ed to  Calgary.  Three  Mounted  Police  went  out 
in  a  motor  in  the  night  and  arrested  Fisk,  who  was 
taken  off-guard  or  he  might  have  made  a  fight. 
Both  Fisk  and  Robertson  were  convicted.  Fisk 
was  hanged,  but  Robertson,  who  had  turned 
king's  evidence,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  community  breathed  easier  when 
Fisk  was  out  of  the  way. 

A  curious  and  interesting  sequel  was  furnished 
by  a  handsome  dog  which  had  belonged  to  Fisk 
and  was  with  him  when  he  murdered  Peach. 
When  Fisk  was  arrested  the  big-hearted  men  of 
the  scarlet  tunic  who  had  run  down  the  inhuman 
murderer  adopted  his  innocent  dog  and  called 
him  "Fisk."  The  dog  attached  himself  to  Con- 
stable Davis  and  was  with  him  when  he  was  shot 
by  "Cunning  Wolf,"  a  desperate  Indian  whom  he 
was  arresting.  Then  the  dog  became  attached  to 
Corporal  Watts,  and  accompanied  him  for  four 
years  on  special  duty,  and  was  with  him  at 
Exshaw  when  Watts  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  desperado  there.  Finally,  when 
Watts — now  sergeant  and  a  man  who  has  seen 
much  service — was  moving  to  Vancouver  with 
the  division,  "Fisk,"  who  had  become  infirm 
and  old,  was  run  over  by  a  street  car  in  Calgary.  This 
canine  star-witness  of  many  crimes,  concerning  which  he 
could  not  speak,  thus  closed  an  exciting  and  adventurous 
career. 

Small    Buckle    Hangs    Murderer 

BACK  farther  in  the  years  another  case  of  a  somewhat 
similar  type  occurred.  All  these  cases  indicate  not 
only  the  certain  and  deadly  precision  of  the  Mounted 
Police  methods  in  relation  to  the  capture  of  criminals,but 
they  also  suggest  to  the  imagination  what  the  lonely 
prairie  would  have  been  to  settlers  without  the  presence  of 
this   watchful    corps. 

The  case  to  which  I  now  refer  was  one  in  which  the  body 
of  an  evidently  murdered  man  was  found  near  Lacombe 
in  Alberta.  There  was  no  clue  to  the  murderer,  butJSuper- 
intendent  Constantine,  himself  a  keen  detective,  put  Ser- 
geant Hetherington  on  the  trail. 

Hetherington  proved  to  be  a  persistent  sleuth.  All  he 
had  to  start  on  was  a  buckle  on  the  vest  of  the  victim — 
indicating  Kalamazoo  as  its  place  of  origin— and  one  James 
Smith  from  the  state  of  Michigan  was  located  through 
it  and  identified  the  body  as  that  of  his  stepson  whose 
name  was  Leon  Stainton. 

The  young  man,  who  had  considerable  money,  had  left 
Kalamazoo  in  company  with  a  more  or  less  chance  ac- 
quaintance generally  called  "Bud"  Bullock,  though  his 
right  name  was  Charles  B.  Bullock.  But  by  the  time  these 
clues  were  run  down  Bullock  had  disappeared,  leaving  not 
a  trace  behind.  He  was  known  to  be  a  miner  and  Hether- 
ington searched  unceasingly  in  mining  areas.  He  first 
went  to  Kalamazoo  and  got  a  sample  of  Bullock's  writing 
from  a  hotel  register.  Hetherington  did  not  expect  to 
find  Bullock's  name  on  hotel  registers  after  the  date  of  the 
murder,  but  the  Sergeant  studied  hand-writing  and  the 
formation  of  the  letters  in  the  name.  Then  he  came  back 
to  Calgary  and  searched  the  hotel  registers  until  he  got  a 
Continued  on  page  iS 
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Abort:  Wo«d- 
I  *  n  d  caribou: 
Yoo  will  note 
that  tile  horn* 
«re  "in  the  vel- 
vet." Also  ob- 
•erre  tliat  thf 
man  in  the  pic- 
lore  i«  worlunf 
for  comfort,  clad 
only  in  trousers 
•  nH    onder-shirt. 


How  Habitable  Is 
Northern  Canada? 

By  VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 


A   pliotocraph  of 
»n    Eskimo  man, 

•  iso    a    resident 

•  f       Coronation 
Golf  district. 


Below:    A    photograph    (alien    between    Darnley   and    Langton 

Bays;  the  sled  on  the  ice  at  the  foot  of  a  small  lalie.     The 

driver   seems   to    find    it   qnite    warm    enouch,   howCTer. 

APPARENTLY,  on  my  mere  say-so,  the  following 
article  will  say  about  the  North  various  things 
which  are  the  opposite  of  common  beliefs.    Two 
years  ago  this  would  have  been  embarrassing  for  me. 
Even  those  who  might  have  admitted  that  eleven  years 
beyond  the  polar  circle,  travelling  on  the 
average  two  thousand  miles  per  year  on 
foot,  had  given  me  ample  opportunity  to 
study  conditions  up  there,  could  still  have 
questioned  my  veracity  or  my  judgment — 
if  not  both.    But  now  we  can  get  in  one 
place  and  in  compact  form  weighty  if  not 
conclusive  support  for  enough  of  the  more 
essential  statements  of  this  article  so  that 
the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  say: 

"Since  the  points  of  this  argument 
which  I  can  check  have  full  support,  the 
rest  of  the  argument  and  the  conclusiws 
are  probably  all  right." 

The  authority  in  question  is  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  b\' 
Order-in-Council  of  date  May  20,  1919, 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  rein- 
deer and  musk-ox  industries  in  the  arctic 
and  sub-arctic  regions  of  Canada. 

This  report  traces  its  origin  back  to  a 
series  of  letters  and  interviews  I  had  with 
Mr.  Arthur  Meighen,  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  Canada,  and  later' Prime  Minister.   After  Mr. 
Meighen  had  become  in  general  convinced  that  the  sub- 
ject was  important  and  deserved  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  arranged  that  I  should  addressa  joint  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.   The 
presentation  of  the  case  for  the  great  food-producing  re- 
sources of  the  North  was  satisfactory  enough  to  Parlia- 
ment so  that  Mr.  Meighen  felt  justified  in  appointing  a 
Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  dom- 
esticating the  musk-ox  and  of  introducing  domestic  rein- 
deer— both  with  the  view  of  making  the  northern  prairies 
(commonly   miscalled   "barren   grounds")    producer*   of 
.^domestic  meats  on  a  commercial  scale.   I  was  a  member  of 
this  Commission  but,  being  already  committed  to  definite 
views  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  lived  more  than  a  de- 
cade in  the  North,  no  real  judicial  function  rested  in  me, 
but  only  in  the  other  three  Commissioners.   For  this  and 
other  reasons  I  resigned  from  the  Commission  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

The  Commissioners  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
happily  chosen.  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  a  veterinarian  by 
profession  originally,  had  become  through  a  lifetime  of 
study  and  practical  work  nearly  or  quite  the  leading  stock- 
man of  Canada.  He  was  Chairman.  .1.  S.  McLean  is  mana- 
ger of  the  Harris  Abattoir  Company,  leading  meat  packers 
of  Canada.  J.  B.  Harkin  is  Commissioner  of  Dominion 
Parks  and  in  that  capacity  has  charge  of  Canada's  suc- 
cessful work  in  preserving  the  American  Bison;  he  has  been 
a  leader  in  game  conservation  and  kindred  activities. 


anything  from  one 
to  thirty  or  more 
years.  According 
to  their  own  testi- 

rmony  these  thirty- 
^   -Ks^v  five  witnesses  had 

/^  spent  in  the  arctic 

and   sub-arctic   re- 
gions of  Canada  or 
*'  (in  'a    few    cases) 

^  Alaska  or    Siberia 

^  ^^'  a  total  of  two  hun- 

dred   and    eighty- 
nine   years,   or   an 
average  of    over 
eight    years    each. 
The    testimony    is 
many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words. 
It    has,    however, 
been  admirably  ep- 
itomized   by     Dr. 
Rutherford     in     a 
hundred-page  report  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Cana- 
dian Pariiament.   This  is  now  a  pubUc  document,  open  to- 
all.  These  are  the  findings  which,  supported  by  ample  tes- 
timony, have  given  Canadians  assurance  that  the  glam- 
orous and  romantic  but  eternally  frozen  and  forever  worth- 


A  picture  of  the 
Belle  of  Corona^ 
tion  Gulf,  a  very 
sturdy  type  o( 
Eskimo. 


An  Inhabitable  North  Found 

THE  Commission,  during  a  service  of  two  years,  ex- 
amined thirty-five  witnesses — missionaries,  fur  trad- 
ers, explorers  and  others,  men  who  had  spent  in  the  North 


Alaskan  cotton. 

less  North  is  a  myth.  In  its  place  Dr.  Rutherford's  report 
has  given  them  a  commonplace  but  inhabitable  and  val- 
uable North. 

It  is  this  report  that  will  support  enough  of  the  conten- 
tions of  this  present  article  (without  contradicting  any  of 
them)  to  give  it  a  general  aspect  of  established  truth. 
If  you  think  some  statement  of  this  article  extravagant, 
compare  it  with  the  official  report.  You  may  find  the  re- 
port more  soberly  worded  as  to  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  for  I  know  and  love  the  North 
and  Dr.  Rutherford  judges  it  merely  by  testimony. 
But  you  will  find  the  facts  the  same  in  these  articles 
and  in  the  report,  except  that  the  articles  cover  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects  than  fell  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission's  inquiry. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the  wrong  ideas 
about  the  North  obtained  such  wide  circulation 
and  such  a  firm  hold.  But  it  is  especially  difficult 
to  see  how  the  idea  can  ever  have  arisen  that  the 
Far  North  is  devoid  of  vegetation  or  that  the 
vegetation  consists  only  of  mosses  and  lichens. 
An  actual  canvass  of  the  school  geographies  and  a 
reading  of  the  encyclopaedias  will  nevertheless 
leave  you  with  that  impression.  Yet  every  botan- 
ist will  tell  you  in  so  many  words  that  the  contrary 
is  true. 

That  mosses  and  lichens  everywhere  prevail  in 
the  school  book  accounts  of  the  Far  North  while 
in  the  North  itself  they  are  inconspicuous  as  com- 
pared with  the  flowering  plants,  would  seem  un- 
believable if  it  were  an  isolated  case.  As  a  matter 
"  'act  the  school  books  are  full  of  just  that  sort  of 
mis-mformation.  We,  the  common  people,  believe 
It  although  the  specialists  have  always  known 
better. 


'T*HERE  IS  perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  of  "mis- 
-«-     knowledge"  than  the  classic  one  of  the  ostrich  which 
hides  (.is  head  in  the  sand  when  he  is  frightened.    Some 
twenty-three  hundred  years  ago  there  was  living  in  Greece 
a  very  interesting  but  not  particularly  reliable  writer  by  the 
same  of  Herodotus.  Apparently  he  was  the  first  to  put  in 
circulation  in  Europe  the  story  that  there  is  a  bird  in  Africa 
gigantic  of  body  and  conspicuous  on  the  open  plain,  yet  so 
foolish  that  when  he  is  frightened  he  hides  his  head  in  thf 
sand  and  imagines  that  if  he  cannot  see  his  enemy  his  en- 
emy cannot  see  him.    It  interested  the  Greeks  greatlj 
that  there  should  be  some  animal  so  much  more  foolish 
than  we  humans,  and  they  probably  began  at  once  to  use 
this  story  as  the  basis  of  what  with  them  corresponded  to 
sermons  and  editorials.  Children  have  found  the  idea  inter 
esting  and  moralists  useful  ever  since.   The  Romans  cop 
ied  it  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Renaissance  writers  from 
the  Romans  and  we  have  it  in  our  school  books,  not  as  a 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  story  which  we  know  to  be  a  fairy 
tale,  not  as  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  story  which  nobody 
believes,  but  as  a  sober,  supposedly  scientific  fact  which 
we  believed  in  our  time  and  which  the  children  are  believ- 
ing to-day. 

I  for  one  believed  it  for  about  thirty-five  years  until  J 
became  the  housemate  of  Cari  Akeley,  who  knows  Africa 
at  least  as  well  by  experience  as  I  do  the  North.  One  even- 
ing after  dinner  we  were  talking  about  big  game  hunting 
and  he  remarked  that  nearly  the  canniest  big  game 
animal  of  Africa  is  the  ostrich,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  approach.  When 
I  said  I  didn't  see  how  it  could  be  very 
difficult  to  approach  an  animal  that 
stands  in  the  open  and  hides  his  head  in 
the  sand,  Akeley  replied  that  he  does 
that  only  in  the  books. 

Since  then  I  have  asked  many  African 
travelers  who  have  all  said  that  they  have 
never  seen  anything  to  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve that  any  ostrich  ever  hid  his  head  in 
the  sand  when  he  was  frightened.  I  asked 
Colonel  Roosevelt  about  it  once.  He  re- 
plied in  substance  that  while  in  .\frica 
he  had  been  greatly  interested  in  this. 
He  had  inquired  from  various  white  men 
down  there  who  had  never  seen  any  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  from  various  negroes  who 
had  never  heard  of  it.  His  comment  was: 
"You  see,  those  negroes  had  not  had  thf 
advantage  of  American  education!" 

Although  I  accepted  for  half  a  lifetime 
as  a  fact  the  story  of  the  ostrich,  I  can 
now  see  that  no  testimony  is  required  but  only 
a  moment's  serious  thought  to  show  that  it  could 
not  be  true.  Just  imagine  what  you  would  do  if 
you  were  a  leopard  or  a  lion  or  a  hyena  and  were  hungrj- 
in  a  country  inhabited  by  foolish  birds  that  stood  around 
with  their  heads  buried.  I  think  if  I  were  a  leopard  I  would 
go  up  and  bite  their  necks.  Obviously  every  ostrich  in 
Africa  would  be  killed    within    a    year    if    they   did    not 
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i.ef  I :  Primrose*  on  Herschell  Island,  Yukon  Territory 
Photo  taken  in  July,  1915.  Ilerschell  Island  is  several 
iiundred  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Right:  An 
eskimo  baby  finds  the  heat  too  much  for  comfort.  Be- 
<ow:  Mosquitoes  pestering  a  "husky"  at  Bernard 
Harbor,  North  West  Territories.  The  mosquitoes  help 
^0  make  the  country,  occa-sionally,  very  uncomfortable 
for  any  who  go  there  unprepared. 


have  some  adequate  way  of  hiding  and  fleeing  and 
defending  themselves,  but  stood  around  instead  in  an 
attitude  of  complete  helplessness. 

In  spite  of  common  sense  and  testimony,  the  ostriches 
with  their  heads  in  the  sand  have  prevailed- in  our  litera- 
ture for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  So  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly remarkable  that  the  mosses  and  lichens  with- 
out any  reason  in  sense  or  in  fact  have  prevailed  in  our 
books  for  a  number  of  centuries. 

My  first  year  in  the  Arctic  I  saw  everything  through  a 
haze  of  romance  and  did  not  for  a  while  realize  that  it  was 
a  very  commonplace  country.  But  during  ten  more  years 
I  spent  there  the  realization  has  been  gradually  growing  on 
me  that  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  world,  and  parti- 
cularly one  of  the  chief  problems  of  Canada  and  Siberia, 
is  to  begin  to  make  use  of  all  the  vast  quantities  of  grass 
that  go  to  waste  in  the  North  every  year.  The  obvious 
thing  is  to  find  some  domestic 
animal  that  will  eat  the  grass. 
Then  when  the  animal  is  big  and 
fat  it  should  be  butchered  and 
shipped  down  here  and^the  meat 
used  where  the  food  is  needed. 

Rations  From   the  Arctic 

IN  MY  last  polar  expedition,  I 
sailed  north  the  spring  of  1913 
more  than  a  year  before  the  war 
started.  We  did  not  hear  about 
the  war  for  more  than  a  year 
after  it  started  and  during  the 
entire  course  of  the  war  we  re- 
ceived fragmentary  and  inde- 
finite news  of  it  only  three  times 
during  the  five  years.  We  came 
soutli  just  in  time  for  Armistice 
Day.  While  in  the  North  I  had 
not  realized  clearly  the  condi- 
tions, but  on  coming  south  I 
found  that  in  our  absence  people 
in  America  had  been  on  .  'ons 
and  in  Europe  they  had  .  ;en 
hungry — not  only  our  opponents 
but  even  our  allies.  It  became 
pressing  then   to   do  something 

to  get  either  the  Canadian  Government  or  some  large  cor- 
poration to  begin  the  development  of  the  meat-producing 
resources  of  the  North.  This  led  me  to  advocate  those 
plans  which  have  since  been  taken  up  in  Canada  and  which 
will  be  described  in  a  future  article  on  what  Canada  and 
Alaska  are  already  doing  in  the  way  of  commercial  meat 
production. 

I  laid  my  ideas  and  tentative  plans  before  Mr.  Meighen. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  convince  him  that  the  matter 
was  of  great  importance  and  that  it  demanded  immediate 
investigation.  If  the  investigation  bore  out  my  conten- 
tions it  would  be  of  manifest  importance  that  something 
should  be  done  at  once.  The  world  in  general  needed  more 
food,  and  Canada  in  particular.  If  she  really  had  great 
meat-producing  resources,  Canada  should  begin  at  once  to 
develop  them  for  the  economic  advantage  of  her  citizens. 
If  she  could  produce  food  and  harbor  colonists  on  her 
northern  oo  less  than  on  her  western  prairies,  she  had  be- 


fore her,  in  terms  of  population  and  wealth,  a  national 
destiny  hitherto  undreamt.  She  must  investigate;  and, 
if  the  facts  justified  it,  she  must  act. 

It  is  said  with  some  truth  that  Americans  are  fond  of- 
bragging,  and  yet  Page  was  able  to  write  from  London  to 
Wilson  with  equal  truth:  "We  have  the  leadership  of  the 
world  in  our  hands  and  we  are  the  only  people  who  don't 
know  it."  The  same  mixture  of  self-glorification  and  over- 
modesty  is  found  among  Canadians  who  make  vast  but 


Above :  A  fine  lot  of  wml- 
rus.  Like  the  Chicac* 
ho»,  everything  la  af 
commercial  value  but  the 
squeal.  Below:  a  native 
who  finds  it  more  com- 
fortable in  mmmer  clad 
thus.  He  Uvea  the  year 
round   in    "The    Friendly 

Arctic- 


vague  general  prophecies  about  the  great 
future  of  Canada  and  in  the   next  breath 
deny  them  by  underrating  what  must  al- 
ways   be   the   foundation    of    power — the 
geographic  extent  of  their  habitable  and 
productive  lands.  Just  what  does  it  mean  to  shout 
loudly:  "This  is  Canada's  century!"  and  then  say 
(as  one  of  their  leading  politicians  has  lately  done) 
"Canada  is  a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  varying  in  width  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred-and-fifty  miles  and  capable  of  supporting  no  more 
than  fifteen  million  people." 

To  have  any  foundation  for  the  idea  that  Canada  will 
one  day  be  a  country  nearly  or  quite  equalling  the  United 
States  in  population  you  must  believe  in  the  productivity 
and  habitability  of  all  her  territories.  Otherwise  she 
cannot  have  a  square  mileage  of  habitable  land  equal  to 
or  exceeding  the  United  States.  You  can  come  to  that  be- 
lief only  after  unlearning  most  of  what  most  Canadians 
think  they  know  about  most  of  Canada  as  to  climate  and 
soil,  vegetation,  accessibility  and  the  like.  We  shall  attack 
that  problem  again,  but  from  another  angle, 
in  a  later  article  dealing  with  the  nature-fak- 
ing by  encyclopaedias,  s(^'Ool  books,  novels 
and  movies  that  has  built  up  in  our  minds  the 
fictitious  North.  Just  now  we  shall  proceed 
to  lay  one  of  the  comer-stones 
upon  which  shall  rest  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  future  of  the 
North  by  considering  its  fitness 
to  become  the  world's  chief 
storehouse  of  domestic  meats. 
In  general  we  shall  talk  about 
Canada,  but  nearly  every  state- 
ment will  apply  also  to  northern 
Siberia,  and  will  have  there  an 
even  wider  meaning,  for  as  Asia 
is  larger  than  America,  so  is 
arctic  Siberia  both  in  area  and 
resources  an  even  vaster  coun- 
try than  arctic  Canada.  The 
prairies  of  arctic  Alaska  are  only 
one-tenth  as  large  as  those  of 
arctic  Canada,  yet  even  in  Alaska 
our  argument  applies  to  an  area 
several  times  that  of  England 
and  Scotland  put  together. 


Our  Huge  Northern  Grass 
' Lands 

j  N  OUR  article  on  northern 
A  nature-faking  we  shall  show 
specifically  which  school  books 
and  other  books  misinform  us 
about  northern  Canada  and  how 
they  do  it.  Here,  with  respect 
to  the  grazing  resources  of  the 
North,  we  shall  take  the  educated 
Canadian,  American  or  European 
as  we  find  him,  already  misin- 
formed. To  begin  with  he  will 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  north- 
ern third  of  Canada  has  either 
no  vegetation  at  all  or  else  only 
mosses  and  lichens.  He  finds  it 
at  first  revolutionary  and  un- 
believable that  the  northern  half 
of  Canada  is  a  vast  pasture.  But 
Continued  on  page  H 
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Mount  Stephen,  Pioneer,  Passes 


NEARLY  a  century  ago  a  braw  young  bare-       T},,  r^   XT  r\  Ti    r^  TT  TT  x  i     \     -k  /r 

footed  Scotch  laddie  worked  and  played  on     x5j/  ^iLLJrvLjfL  O.  riAJVl 

the  crofts  of  his  home  land.    The  other  day 
that  same  sturdy  little  fellow  was  buried  not  far  dis- 
tant from  where  he  had  spent  his  simple  early  life,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  accompany  the  obse- 
quies   of    the    Great. 


In  the  intervening 
years,  the  lad's  ener- 
getic and  active  life  in 
different  parts  of  the 
world  had  earned  for 
him  great  wealth  and 
crowned  him  with  the 
honors  becoming  his 
new  elevated  status. 
His  life's  story  re- 
minds one  that  truth 
is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, for  seldom  is  it 
that  a  country  boy, 
through  his  own  deter- 
mination and  will, 
overcoming  seeming- 
ly unsurmountable 
obstacles,  has  reached 
the  heights  of  life's 
success. 

George  Stephen  was 
the  boy  born  in  Duff- 
town, Banffshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1829,  who 
forged  his  way  to  the 
forefront,  who  became 
a  great  Captain  of 
Industry  and  a  Na- 
tion Builder,  who  was 
honored  by  his  King 
and  country,  and  who 
left  behind  him  an 
everlasting  monument 
of  his  worth  and 
greatness.  He  was  a 
living  embodiment  of 
the  trite  old  saying:^ 


forces  whenever  possible.  Once  at  least  thesuggestion  came 
from  Donald  Smith  and  this  is  a  story  of  a  conversation 

between   Mr.  Smith 


Mount   Stephen,   ii 
of  Lord  Mount 


"It's  not  birth,  nor  wealth  nor  real  estate. 
But  git  up  and  git  that  makes  men  great." 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  the  excellent  education 
that  a  Scotch  school  imparts  to  a  studious  scholar,  he  was 
apprenticed  in  the  usual  form  to  a  draper  and  dry  goods 
dealer  in  Aberdeen.  Four  years  later,  he  went  to  London 
where  he  joined  a  mercantile  firm.  In  1850,  he  sought  fresh 
fields  and  came  to  Canada,  where  in  company  with  his 
cousin,  Donald  A.  Smith,  another  young  Scottish  argon- 
aut, he  entered  the  mercantile  trade  in  Montreal,  and  in 
three  years  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  his  uncle, 
William  Stephen,  on  whose  death,  two  years  later,  he  rose 
to  be  head  of  the  firm. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  became  an  immense  fortune. 

A    Born    Financier 

A  FINANCIER  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  was  elected 
a  director  and  in  1876  was  chosen  vice-president,  from 
which  he  shortly  rose  to  the  high  position  of  president. 
Under  his  wise  regime,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  which  was 
then  an  incipient  "Bank  of  England,  of  Canada,"  broaden- 
ed its  zone  of  usefulness  and  became  one  of  the  great  fi- 
nancial institutions  of  the  world. 

His  associations,  his  ability  and  his  ambition  led  him 
to  wider  fields,  and  in  his  wonderful  vision  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  future  he  joined  with  other  optimistic  men  in 
the  building  of  railways  which  would  develop  the  then 
Great  Lone  Land  of  the  West.  There  was  a  railway — the 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific — which  was  to  connect  the  rich  fields 
of  the  American  West  by  way  of  Canada  with  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  he,  with  his  old  friend  and  relative,  Donald  A. 
Smith,  secured  a  controlling  interest  by  the  purchase  of  the 
holdings  of  the  Dutch  stockholders.  'The  road  at  that  time 
had  but  a  small  mileage  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  the  Dutchmen  were  only  too  willing  to  sell  their  stock. 
The  road,  which  was  renamed  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  Railway  Co.,  was  reorganized  and  byits  able 
direction  became  a  great  factor  in  western  transportation. 
It  is  told  that  about  the  time  Mr.  Stephen's  connec- 
tion with  the  Bank  of  Montreal  became  so  important,  his 
cousin  and  he  had  become  better  acquainted.  Mr.  Smith 
was  by  this  time  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  shortly  afterward  became  the  resident  governor.  The 
cousins  met  as  successful  business  men  and,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  were  Scotch,  they  sought  opportunities  to  join 


and  Mr.  Stephen, 
which  is  related  by  a 
C.  P.  R.  official  in 
Montreal: 

"Did  you  ever 
know  a  man  called 
Hill,  in  the  States?" 
Mr.  Smith  is  re- 
ported to  have  ask- 
ed his  cousin  one 
day.  "A  smart  man; 
smart  as  a  Yankee. 
Born  somewhere  in 
Upper  Canada,  but 
has  been  living  in 
the  States.  J.  J.  Hill. 
Have  ye  heard  of 
him?" 

"A  little,"  ad- 
mitted Mr.  Stephen, 
"in  a  business  way." 

"Well,"  pursued 
Mr.  Smith,  "the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
has  a  vessel  carrying 
freight  into  Fort 
Garry  down  the  Red 
from  the  States.  The 
only  other  way  of 
getting  freight  in 
there  just  now  is  by 
the  cart  trail — and 
by  a  new  steamer 
which  this  man  Hill 
has  put  on  the  river. 
Hill  has  influence 
with  the  American 
customs  and  he  pull- 
ed the  wires  till  the  customs  made  trouble  for  our  boat 
crossing  the  line,  so  that  Hill's  boat  got  all  the  trade  for 
a  while." 

"A  canny  man!"  commented  Mr.  Stephen. 
"Very,"  assented  Mr.  Smith.  "But  we  improved  upon 
Wm.  We  registered  our  boat 
with  our  St.  Paul  agent  and  we 
escaped  the  attentions  of  the 
customs  in  that  way,  and  now 
— Hill  and  ourselves  have  form- 
ed a  company.  We  have  de- 
veloped the  boat  trade,  but  we         

want  to  do  more.  We  want 
to  build  a  railway  into  the 
Nor'  West!  What  would  he 
say,  George,  to  building  a  rail- 
way?" 

In  the  Field  of  .Transporta- 
tion 


'n""t''°*''''*-      '""e*.   reproduction   of   the  bronze  statue 
Stephen,    which    U    in    the   Windsor  Station,    Montreal. 


'TpHEN   and  there  was 
■*■    folded     the     scheme 


un- 
by 
which  an  American  railway 
company  which  had  been  pro- 
jected to  run  from  St.  Paul  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  which 
had  failed  and  been  left  with 
its  twenty-five  miles  of  track 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  bond 
holders,  was  made  a  Canadian 
project,  made  to  develop  Cana- 
da, instead  of  American  terri- 
tory, and  to  feed  Manitoba 
instead  of  the  Dakotas.  The 
plan  was  to  buy  out  the  Dutch 
bond  holders  and  issue  new 
bonds  to  enable  the  new  com- 
pany to  complete  the  line  to 
Winnipeg.  This  was  the  first 
real  railway  connection  West- 
ern Canada  had  with  the  out-  ;  mu> 
side  world.  Messrs.  Smith  and 

Hill  and  Stephen  combined  in  the  project  and  brought  it 
to  so  successful  an  issue  that  it  is  said  $40  000,000  were 
divided  amongst  them. 

When  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had 
lamentably    failed    under    government    construction    in 


1881,  a  syndicate  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  fortunately  for  Canada  in  the  group  of  capitalist, 
were  men  of  the  George  Stephen  stripe— strong,  reso^ 
lute,   determined   and   optimistic.     He   was   chosen 
the  first  president  of  the  Company.    The  prospects  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  were  not  then  of  the  brightest 
hue.     Nearly  one-half  of  the  people  of  Canada  thought 
the  scheme  was  a  mad  one,  and  as  was  frequently  express- 
ed "would  not  pay  for  the  grease  on    the    axles."     The 
difficulties  of  the  company  at  several  times  were  almost 
overwhelming,  but  the  president,  always  a  jovial  optimist, 
was  undaunted,  and   he  and   Sir  Donald  Smith  pledged 
their  private  fortunes  to  keep  the  road  running. 

So  deep  in  the  financial  mire  did  the  company  sink,  that 
it  required  all  the  adept  skill  of  financial  wizards  to  pre- 
vent its  going  into  liquidation.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment was  appealed  to  in  1885,  because  as  President  Stephen 
wrote  Sir  John  Macdonald:  "It  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  for  existence  any  longer."  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  Government  was  informed  that  "the  pay  car 
could  not  be  sent  out  and  unless  relief  came  the  comp- 
any's operations  must  cease."  The  sum--$5,000,000— 
which  would  be  called  cigarette  money  nowadays — was 
advanced  by  Sir  John,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  serious 
division  in  the  cabinet  over  the  question — and  the  comp- 
any's needs  were  temporarily  relieved.  Five  years  later.  Sir 
John  wrote  to  Sir  George  Stephen  upon  the  birthday  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific;  "We  can  both  console  ourselves  for  all 
the  worry  we  have  gone  through  by  the  reflection  that  we 
have  done  great  good  to  our  adopted  country  and  to  the 
great  Empire  of  which  it  forms  a  part." 

A  Breach  Healer 

'T'HERE  had  been  a  breach  between  Sir  John  Macdon- 
■•■  aid  and  Donald  A.  Smith  over  the  Pacific  Scandal  in 
1872,  when  the  Huntingdon  charges  against  Sir  John 
for  asking  Sir  Hugh  Allan  by  wire  for  "another  $10,000" 
during  an  election  campaign,  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  government  sup- 
porter and  was  one  of  the  last  to  speak,  and  when  he  de- 
claimed that  he  would  like  to  support  the  administration 
-^"if  he  could  conscientiously  do  so" — it  was  the  last  straw. 
Sir  John  was  beaten  and  Sir  John  was  angry  and  in  hia 
wrath  he  wildly  shouted  that  he  "could  lick  Smith  quicker 
than  hell  could  scorch  a  feather."  Well,-  this  breach  was 
healed  by  Sir  George  Stephen,  who  in  writing  Sir  John 
said: 

"The  pluck  with  which  he  (Donald  Smith)  has  stood  by 
me  in  my  efforts  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  made 
it  almost  duty  on  my  part  to  try  to  restore  friendly  rela- 
tions between  one  who 
has  stood  so  courage- 
ously   by    the    com- 
pany  in   its   time   of 
trouble,  and  you,  to 
whom  alone  the  C.  P.  R. 
owes  its  existence  as  a 
real  Canadian  railway. 
I  hope  some  day  this 
fact  will  become  more 
generally  known  than 
it    is    now.     But    for 
you,    the    C.    P.    R. 
would  undoubtedly 
have     terminated    at 
Port  Arthur  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  line  for 
six    months    of    the 
year  would  have  been 
simply    an    extension 
of  the  American  line 
running  up  from  St. 
Paul  to  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line, 
in  short,  not  a  Cana- 
dian   Pacific   railway 
at  all — and   the  des- 
tiny of  Canada,  pol- 
itically ar.d  comYner- 
cially,  something  very 
different  to  that  which 
is   now   a   matter   of 
certainty— unless  our 
people,     from     sheer 
want  of  faith,  throw 
away  their  grand  in- 
heritance." 
It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  Mr.  Stephen's  occupancy  of  the  presidency  of      ' 
tne  O    i'.  K.  was  not  an  entirely  uninterrupted  one     One 
—   he  abdicated  for    a    whole    hour.      It    haoDened 
way:     During    construction    days,    Rev.    Father 
Contimied  on  page  i2 
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MOSTLY  SALLY 


By    Pelham    Grenville   Wodehouse 

ILLUSTRATED        BY       C.       W.       JEFFERYS 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR  —  Sally 
'*  Nicholas,  engaged  to  Gerald  Foster,  play- 
wright, falls  heir  to  a  fortune  on  her  twenty- 
first  birthday ■  Abroad,  she  meets  an  English 
youth  named  Lancelot  (Ginger)  Kemp  and  his 
cousin  Bruce  Carmyle,  who  folloiv  her  back  to 
New  York  when  she  returns  to  see  Gerald's 
play  get  its  first  run  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Sally 
is  so  disgusted  with  the  inefficient  manner  in 
which  the  show  is  being  managed  she  buys  it 
out  and  makes  her  brother  Fillmore  manager. 
She  finds  Ginger  hiding  at  her  boarding-house, 
broke,  and  gets  him  a  job  as  an  assistant  to 
Fillmore.  Meanwhile,  Bruce  Carmyle  enlists 
Fillmore's  partnership  in  a  gigantic  revue,  much 
to  Sally's  alarm.  Ginger  returns  to  town,  cas- 
ually mentions  to  Sally  that  he  met  an  old 
schoolmate  in  Chicago,  yiamed  Foster,  who  was 
married  just  before  he  left  the  Windy  City. 
Foster  being  none  other  than  Sally's  fiance,  the 
playwright.  Sally  suddenly  leaves  for  England, 
and  Ginger  receives  letters  from  her  at  rare 
intervals. 


SALLY'S  emotions,  as  she  sat  in  her  apartment  on  the 
morning  of  her  return  to  New  York,  resembled  some- 
what those  of  a  swimmer  who,  after  wavering  on  a 
raw  morning  at  the  brink  of  a  chill  pool,  nerves  himself  to 
the  plunge.  She  was  aching,  but  she  knew  that  she  had 
done  well.  If  she  wanted  happiness,  she  must  fight  for  it, 
and  for  all  these  months  she  had  been  shirking  the  fight. 
She  had  done  with  wavering  on  the  brink,  and  here  she 
was,  in  midstream,  ready  for  whatever  might  befall.  It 
hurt,  this  coming  to  grips.  She  had  expected  it  to  hurt. 
But  it  was  a  pain  that  stimulated,  not  a  dull  melancholy 
that  smothered.  She  felt  alive  and  defiant. 

She  had  finished  unpacking  and  tidying  up.  The  next 
move  was  certainly  to  go  and  see  Ginger.  She  had  suddenly 
become  aware  that  she  wanted  very  badly  to  see  Ginger. 
His  stolid  friendliness  would  be  a  support  and  a  prop.  She 
wished  now  that  she  had  sent  him  a  cable,  so  that  he  could 
have  met  her  at  the  dock.  It  had  been  rather  terrible  at 
the  dock.  The  echoing  customs  sheds  had  sapped  her 
valor  and  she  had  felt  alone  and  forlorn. 

She  looked  at  her  watch,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
early  it  was.  She  could  catch  him  at  the  office  and  make 
him  take  her  out  to  lunch.  She  put  on  her  hat  and  went 
out. 

The  restless  hand  of  Change,  always  active  in  New  York- 
had  not  spared  the  outer  office  of  the  Fillmore  Nicholas 
Theatrical  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  in  the  months  of  her  absence. 
She  was  greeted  on  her  arrival  by  an  entirely  new  and  orig- 
inal stripling  in  the  place  of  the  one  with  whom  at  her  last 
visit  she  had  established  such  cordial  relations.  Like  his 
predecessor,  he  was  generously  pimpled,  but  there  the 
resemblance  stopped.  He  was  a  grim  boy,  and  his  manner 
was  stern  and  suspicious.  He  peered  narrowly  at  Sally  for 
a  moment,  as  if  he  had  caught  her  in  the  act  of  purloining 
the  office  blotting  paper,  then  with  no  little  acerbity  de- 
sired her  to  state  her  business. 

"I  want  Mr.  Kemp."  said  Sally. 

The  office  boy  scratched  his  cheek  dourly  with  a  ruler. 
No  one  would  have  guessed,  so  austere  was  his  aspect,  that 
a  moment  before  her  entrance  he  had  been  trying  to  bal- 
ance it  on  his  chin,  juggling  the  while  with  a  pair  of  paper 
weights.  For,  impervious  as  he  seemed  to  human  weak- 
nesses, it  was  this  lad's  ambition  one  day  to  go  into  vaude- 
ville. 

"What  name?"  he  said  coldly. 

"Nicholas,"  said  Sally.  "I  am  Mr.  Nicholas's  sister.', 

ON  A  previous  occasion  when  she  had  made  this  an- 
nouncement, disastrous  results  had  ensued,  but  to- 
day it  went  well.  It  seemed  to  hit  the  office  boy  like  a  bull- 
et. He  started  convulsively,  opening  his  mouth,  and  drop- 
ping the  ruler.  In  the  interval  of  stooping  and  recovering 
it  he  was  able  to  pull  him.self  together.  He  had  not  been  cur- 
ious about  Sally's  name.  What  he  had  wished  was  to  have 
the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  she  was  asking  repeated. 
He  now  perceived  that  he  had  had  a  bit  of  luck.  A  wear- 
ing period  of  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  keeping  the 
paper  weights  circulating  while  balancing  the  ruler  had 
left  him  peevish,  and  it  had  been  his  intention  to  work  off 
his  ill  humor  on  the  young  visitor.  The  discovery  that  it 
was  the  boss's  sister  who  was  taking  up  his  time  suggested 
the  advisability  of  a  radical  change  of  tactics.  He  had 
stffoped  with  a  frown;  he  returned  to  the  perpendicular 
w'th  a  smile  that  was  positively  winning.  It  was  like  the 
sun  suddenly  bursting  through  a  London  fog. 

"Will  you  take  a  seat,  lady?"  he  said  with  polished 
courtesy,  even  unbending  so  far  as  to  reach  out  and  dust 
one  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  He  added  that  the  morning 
was  a  fine  one.    - 


-"Thank  you,"  said  Sally.  "Will  you  tell  him  I'm  here?" 

"Mr.  Nicholas  is  out.  Miss,"  said  the  office  boy  with 
gentlemanly  regret.  "He's  back  in  New  York  buthe'sout." 

"I  don't  want  Mr.  Nicholas.   I  want  Mr.  Kemp  " 

"Mr.   Kemp?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Kemp." 

"Don't  know  of  anyone  of  that  name  around  here," 
he  said  apologetically. 

"But  surely "  Sally  broke  off  suddenly.  A  grim  fore- 
boding had  come  to  her.  "How  long  have  you  been  here?" 
she  asked. 

"All  day,  ma'am,"  said  the  office  boy  with  the  manner 
of  a  Casablanca. 

"I  mean  how  long  have  you  been  employed  here?" 

"Just  over  a  month,  miss." 

"Hasn't  Mr.  Kemp  been  in  the  office  all  that  time?" 

"Name'snew  to  me,  lady.  Does  he  look  like  anything? 
I  meantersay  what's  he  look  like?" 

The  truth  shone  oddly  on  Sally.  She  blamed  herself 
for  ever  having  gone  away,  and  told  herself  that  she  might 
have  known  what  would  happen.  Left  to  his  own  resources, 
the  unhappy  Ginger  had  once  more  made  a  hash  of  it. 
And  this  hash  must  have  been  a  more  notable  and  outstand- 
ing hash  than  any  of  his  previous  efforts,  for  surely  Fill- 
more would  not  lightly  have  dismissed  one  who  had  come 
to  him  under  her  special  proteetion. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Nicholas?"  she  asked.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  Fillmore  was  the  only  possible  source  of  information. 
"Did  you  say  he  was  out?" 

"Really  out,  miss,"  said  the  office  boy  with  engaging 
candor.  "He  went  off  to  White  Plains  in  his  automobile 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"White  Plains?  What  for?" 

'"pHE  pimpled  stripling  had  now  given  himself  up  whole- 
■*■  heartedly  to  social  chitchat.  Usually  he  liked  his 
time  to  himself  and  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  outer 
world,  for  he  who  has  chosen  jugglery  for  his  walk  in  life 
must  neglect  no  opportunity  of  practising,  but  so  favorable 
was  the  impression  which  Sally  had  made  on  his  plastic 
mind  that  he  was  delighted  to  converse  with  her  as  long 
as  she  wished. 

"I  guess  what's  happened  is,  he's  gone  up  to  take  a  look 
at  Bugs  Butler,"  he  said. 

"Whose  butler?"  said  Sally,  mystified. 

The  office  boy  smil- 
ed a  tolerant  smile. 
Though  an  admirer  of 
the  sex,  he  was  aware 
that  women  were  sel- 
dom hep  to  the  really 
important  things  in 
life.  He  did  not  blame 
them.  That  was  the 
way  they  were  con- 
structed, and  one  sim- 
ply had  to  accept  it. 

"Bugs  Butler  is 
training  up  at  White 
plains,  miss." 

"Who  is  Bugs  But- 
ler?" 

Something  of  his 
former  bleakness  of 
aspect  returned  to  the 
office  boy.  Sally's 
question  had  opened 
up  a  subject  on  which 
he  felt  deeply. 

"Ah!"  he  replied, 
losing  his  air  of  res- 
pectful deference,  as 
he  approached  the  to- 
pic. "Who  is  he! 
That's  what  they're 
all  saying,  all  the  wise 
guys.  Who  has  Bugs 
Butler  ever  licked?" 

"I  don't  know," 
said  Sally,  for  he  had 
fixed  her  with  a  pene- 
trating gaze  and  seem- 
ed to  be  pausing  for  a 
reply. 

"Nor  nobody  else,"  said  the  stripling  vehemently. 
"A  lot  of  stiffs  out  on  the  coast,  that's  all.  Ginks  nobody 
has  ever  heard  of,  except  Cyclone  MuUins,  and  it  took  that 
false  alarm  fifteen  rounds  to  get  a  referee's  decision  over 
him.  The  boss  would  go  and  give  him  a  chance  against  the 
champ,  but  I  could  have  told  him  that  the  legitimate 
contender  was  K-leg  Binns.  K-leg  put  Cyclone  Mullins 
out  in  the  fifth.  Well,"  said  the  office  boy  in  the  over- 
wrought tone  of  one  chafing  at  human  folly,  "if  anybody 
thinks  Bugs  Butler  can  last  six  rounds  with  Lew  Lucas, 


I've  two  bucks  right  here  in  my  vest  pocket  that  says  i 
ain't  so." 

Sally   began    to  see  daylight.  "Oh,  Bugs— Mr.  Butle^ 
is  one  of  the  boxers  in  this  fight  that  my  brother  is  interest- 
ed in?" 

"That's  right.  He's  going  up  against  the  lightweight 
champ.  Lew  Lucas  is  the  hghtweight  champ.  He's  a  bird!" 

"Yes?"  said  Sally.  This  youth  had  a  way  of  looking 
at  her  with  his  head  cocked  on  one  side  as  though  h&expect- 
ed  her  to  say  something. 

"Yes,  sir!"  said  the  stripling  with  emphasis.  "Lew  I 
is  a  hot  sketch.    He  used  to  live  on  the  next  street  +  xe?^v 


"What   name?'  he  said,  coldly. 


he  added  as  clinching  evidence  of  his  hero's  pro^  \*^ 

seen  his  old  mother  as  close  as  I  am  to  you.  Say;  *^ 

a  hundred  times.  Is  any  stiff  of  a  Bugs  Butler  goV 
a  feller  like  that?" 

"It     doesn't     seem     likely." 

"You  spoke  it!"  said  the  lad  crisply,  striking  unsui, 
fully  at  a  fly  which  had  settled  on  the  blotting  pad. 

There  was  a  pause.   Sally  started  to  rise. 

"And  there's  another  thing,"  said  the  office  boy,  loth^ 
to  close  the  subject.  "Can  Bugs  Butler  make  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  ringside  without  being  weak?" 

"It  sounds  awfully  difficult." 

"They  say  he's  clever."  The  expert  laughed  satirically. 
"Well,  what's  that  going  to  get  him?  The  poor  fish  can't 
punch  a  hole  in  a  nut  sundae." 

"You  don't  seem  to  like  Mr.  Butler." 

"Oh,  I've  nothing  against  him,"  said  the  office  boy 
magnanimously.  "I'm  only  saying  he's  no  license  to  be 
mixing  it  with  Lew  Lucas." 

Sally  got  up.  Absorbing  as  this  chat  on  current  form 
was,  more  important  matters  claimed  her  attention. 

"How  shall  I  find  my  brother  when  I  get  to  White 
Plains?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  somebody'll  show  you  the  way  to  the  training 
camp.  If  you  hurry,  there's  a  train  you  can  make  now." 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

"You're  welcome." 

He  opened  the  door  for  her  with  an  Old  World  polite- 
ness which  disuse  had  rendered  a  little  rusty;  then,  with  the 
air  of  getting  back  to  business  after  a  pleasant  but  frivolous 
interlude,  he  took  up  the  paper  weights  once  more  and  plac- 
ed the  ruler  with  nice  care  on  his  up-turned  chin 

PILLMORE  heaved 
^  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  began  to  sidle 
from  the  room.  It 
was  a  large  room,  half 
barn,  half  gymnas- 
ium. Athletic  appli- 
ances of  various  kinds 
hung  on  the  walls 
and  in  the  middle 
there  was  a  wide  rop- 
ed-off  space,  around 
which  a  small  crowd 
had  distributed  itself 
with  an  air  of  ex- 
pectancy. This  is  a 
commercial  age,  and 
the  days  when  a  pro- 
minent pugilist's  train- 
ing activities  used  to 
be  hidden  from  the 
public  gaze  are  over. 
To-day,  if  the  public 
can  lay  its  hands  on 
fifty  cents,  it  may 
come  and  gaze  its 
fill.  This  afternoon, 
plutocrats  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  forty 
had  assembled, 
though  not  all  of 
these,  to  the  regret 
of  Mr.  Lester  Bur- 
rowes,  the  manager  of 
the  eminent  Bugs  But- 
ler, had  parted  with 
solid  coin.  Many  of 
those  present  were 
newspaper  representatives  and  on  tfie  free  list — writers 
who  would  polish  up  Mr.  Butler's  somewhat  crude  prog- 
nostications as  to  what  he  proposed  to  do  to  Mr.  Lew  Lu- 
cas and  would  report  him  as  saying:  "I  am  in  really  su- 
perb condition  and  feel  little  apprehension  of  the  issue," 
andartistswho  would  depict  him  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity 
with  feet  several  sizes  too  large  for  any  man. 

The  reason  for  Fillmore's  relief  was  that  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes,  who  was  a  great  talker  and  had  buttonholed  him 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  had  at  last  had  his  attention 
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•distracted  elsewhere  and  had  gone  off  to  investigate  some 
matter  that  called  for  his  personal  handling  leaving  Fill- 
more free  to  slide  away  to  the  hotel  and  get  a  bite  to  eat 
which  he  sorely  needed.  The  zeal  which  had  brought  him 
to  the  training  camp  to  inspect  the  final  day  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's preparation — for  the  fight  was  to  take  place  on  the 
rflorrow — had  been  so  great  that  he  had  omitted  to  lunch 
before  leaving  New  York. 

So  Fillmore  made  thankfully  for  the  door.  And  it  was 
at  the  door  that  he  encountered  Sally.  He  was  looking 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  moment  and  was  not  aware  of  her 
presence  till  she  spoke. 

"Hullo,    Fillmore!" 

Sally  had  spoken  softly,   but   a 

dynamite  explosion  could  not  have 

shattered  her  brother's  composure 

with    more    completeness.     In    the 

mg    twist   which    brought    him 

ng  her,  he  rose  a  clear  three  inch- 

irom  the  floor.  He  had  a  confused 
jnsation,  as  though  his  nervous 
ystem  had  been  stirred  up  with 
a  pole.  He  struggled  for  breath  and 
moistened  his  lips  with  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  staring  at  her  contin- 
uously during  the  process. 

Great  men  in  their  moments  of 
weakness  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
5corned.  If.  ever  a  man  had  an  ex-  ■ 
euse  for  leaping  like  a  young  ram, 
Fillmore  had  it.  He  had  left  Sally 
not  much  more  than  a  week  ago  in 
England,  in  Shropshire,  at  Monk's 
•Crofton.  She  had  said  nothing  of 
any  intention  on  her  part  of  leav- 
ing the  country,  the  county,  or  the 
house.  Yet  here  she  was,  in  Bugs 
Butler's  training  camp  at  White 
Plains  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
speaking  softly  in  his  ear  without 
■even  going  through  the  preliminary 
•f  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  to 
advertise  her  presence.  No  wonder 
Fillmore  was  startled.  And  no  won- 
der that,  as  he  adjusted  his  faculties 
to  the  situation,  there  crept  upon  him  a  chill  apprehension. 

FOR  Fillmore  had  not  been  blind  to  the  significance  of 
that  invitation  to  Monk's  Crofton.  Nowadays  your 
wooer  does  not  formally  approach  a  girl's  nearest  relative 
and  ask  permission  to  pay  hi*  addresses  but,  when  he  invit- 
es her  and  that  nearest  relative  to  his  country  home  and 
collects  all  the  rest  of  the  family  to  meet  her,  the  thing 
may  be  said  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  realms  of  mere 
speculation.  Shrewdly  Mllmore  had  deduced  that  Bruce 
Carmyle  was  in  love  with  Sally,  and  mentally  he  had  join- 
ed their  hands  and  given  them  a  brother's  blessing.  And 
now  it  was  only  too  plain  that  disaster  must  have  occurred. 
If  the  invitation  could  mean  only  one  thing,  so  also  could 
Sally's  presence  at  White  Plains  mean  only  one  thing. 

"Sally!"  A  croaking  whisper  was  the  best  he  could  ach- 
ieve.    "What.  ..   What.  ..  .?" 

"Did  I  startle   you?    I'm  sorry." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  Why  aren't  you  at  Monk's 
■Crofton?" 

Sally  glanced  past  him  at  the  ring  and  the  crowd  round 
it.  "I  decided  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  America.  Circum- 
stances arose  which  made  it  pleasanter  to  leave  Monk's 
Crofton." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say — " 

"Yes.   Don't  let's  talk  about  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  persisted  Fillmore,  "that  Carm- 
yle proposed  to  you  and  you  turned  him  down?" 

Sally  flushed.  "I  don't  think  it's  particularly  nice  to 
talk  about  that  sort  of  thing,  but — yes." 

A  feeling  of  desolation  overcame  FMllmore.  That  con- 
viction, -which  saddens  us  all  at  times,  of  the  wilful  bone- 
toeadedness  of  our  fellows,  swept  coldly  upon  him.  Every- 
~-±hing  had  been  so  perfect,  the  whole  arrangement  so  ideal, 
that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  a  possibility  that 
Sally  might  take  it  into  her  head  to  spoil  it  by  declining 
to  play  the  part  allotted  to  her.  The  match  was  so  obvious- 
ly the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  It  was  not  merely 
the  suitor's  impressive  wealth  that  made  him  hold  this 
■opinion,  though  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  prospect 
■of  having  a  brother-in-lawful  claim  on  the  Carmyle  bank 
balance  had  cast  a  rosy  glamour  over  the  future  as  he  had 
•envisaged  it.  He  honestly  Uked  and  respected  the  man. 
He  appreciated  his  quiet  aristocratic  reserve.  A  well-bred 
fellow,  sensible  withal,  just  the  sort  of  husband  a  girl  like 
Sally  needed.  And  now  she  had  ruined  everything.  With 
the  capricious  perversity  which  so  characterizes  her  other- 
wi.se  delightful  sex,  she  had  spilled  the  beans. 

"But  why?" 

"Oh,  Fill!"  Sally  had  expected  that  realization  of  the 
facts  would  produce  these  symptoms  in  him,  but  now  that 
they  had  presented  themselves  she  was  finding  them  rasp- 
ing to  the  nerves.  "'I  should  have  thought  the  reason  was 
obvious." 

"You  mean  you  don't  like  him?" 


"I  don't  know  whether  I  do  or  not.  I  certainly  don't 
like  him  enough  to  marry  him." 

"He's  a  darned  good  fellow." 

"Is  he?   You  say  so.    I  don't  know." 

The  imperious  desire  for  bodily  sustenance  began  to 
compete  successfully  for  Fillmore's  notice  with  his  spiritual 
anguish.  "Let's  go  to  the  hotel  and  talk  it  over.  We'll 
go  to  the  hotel  and  I'll  give  you  something  to  eat.' 

"I  don't  want  anything  to  eat,  thanks." 

"You  don't  want  anything  to  eat?"  said  Fillmore  in- 
credulously.   He  supposed  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that 


He    flung:    himself   upon    Ginger.    drivinfE    him    acro.^g    the    ring. 

there  were  eccentric  people  of  this  sort,  but  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that  he  had  met  one  of  them.  "I'm  starving." 

"Well,  run  along  then." 

"Yes,  but  I  want  to  talk.  ..." 

HE  WAS  not  the  only  person  who  wanted  to  talk.  At 
that  moment  a  small  man  of  sporting  exterior  hurried 
up.  He  wore  what  his  tailor's  advertisements  would  have 
called  a  "nobby"  suit  of  checked  tweed  and — in  defiance 
of  popular  prejudice — a  brown  derby  hat.  Mr.  Lester  Bur- 
rowes,  having  dealt  with  the  business  which  had  interrupt- 
ed their  conversation  a  few  minutes  before,  was  anxious 
to  resume  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  young  charge. 

"Say,  Mr.  Nicholas,  you  ain't  goin'?  Bugs  is  just  getting 
ready  to  spar." 

He  glanced  inquiringly  at  Sally. 

"My  sister — Mr.  Burrowes,"  said  Fillmore  faintly.  "Mr. 
Burrowes  is  Bugs  Butler's  manager." 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Sally. 

"Pleased  to  meecher,"  said  Mr.  Burrowes.   "Say — " 

"I  was  just  going  to  the  hotel  to  get  something  to  eat," 
said  Fillmore 

Mr.  Burrowes  clutched  at  his  coat  button  with  a  swoop, 
and  held  him  with  a  glittering  eye. 

"Yes,  but,  say,  before-you-go-lemme-tell-ye-somef'n. 
You've  never  seen  this  boy  of  mine,  not  when  he  was  feel- 
ing right.  Believe  me,  he's  there!  He's  a  wizard.  He's  a 
Hindu!   Say,  he's  been  practising  up  a  left  shift  that — " 

Fillmore's  eye  met  Sally's  wanly,  and  she  pitied  him. 
Presently  she  would  require  him  to  explain  to  her  how  he 
had  dared  to  dismiss  Ginger  from  his  employment — and 
make  that  explanation  a  good  one,  but  in  the  meantime 
she  remembered  that  he  was  her  brother  and  suffering. 

"He's  the  cleverest  lightweight,"  proceeded  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes fervently,  "since  Joe  Gans.  I'm  telling  you,  and  I 
knowl    He — " 

"Can  he  make  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  ringside  with- 
out being  weak?"  said  Sally. 

'TpHE  effect  of  this  simple  question  on  Mr.  Burrowes 
-*-  was  stupendous.  He  dropped  away  from  Fillmore's 
coat  button  like  an  exhausted  bivalve,  and  his  small  mouth 
opened  feebly.  It  was  as  if  a  child  had  suddenly  propound- 
ed to  an  eminent  mathematician  some  abstruse  problem 
in  the  higher  algebra.  Females  who  took  an  interest  in 
boxing  had  come  into  Mr.  Burrowes's  life  before  (in  his 
younger  days,  when  he  was  a  famous  featherweight,  the 
first  of  his  three  wives  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  at  the 
ringside  during  his  contests  and  urge  him  in  language  of 
the  severest  technicality  to  knock  opponents'  blocks  off), 
but  somehow  he  had  not  supposed  from  her  appearance 
and  manner  that  Sally  was  one  of  the  elect. 

He  gaped  at  her,  and  the  relieved  Fillmore  sidled  off 
like  a  bird  hopping  from  the  compelling  gaze  of  a  snake. 


He  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  acting  correctly  in  a)- 
1  owing  his  sister  to  roam  at  large  among  the  somewhat  Bo- 
hemian surroundings  of  a  training  camp,  but  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  turned  the  scale.  He  had  breakfasted 
early,  and  if  he  did  not  eat  right  speedily  it  seemed  tc 
him  that  dissolution  would  set  in.. 
"W'hazzat?"  said  Mr.  Burrowes  feebly. 
"It  took  him  fifteen  rounds  to  get  a  referee's  decisiot 
over  Cyclone  Mullin,  said  Sally  severely,  "and  K-lec 
Binns — " 

Mr.  Burrowes  raUied.  "You  ain't  got  it  rrg/ii,"  he  pro 
tested.  "Say,  you  mustn't  believf 
what  you  see  in  the  papers.  The 
referee  was  dead  against  us,  and 
Cyclone  was  down  once  for  all  of 
half  a  minute,  and  they  wouldn't 
count  him  out.  Gee,  you  got  to 
kill  a  guy  in  some  towns  before  they- 
'll give  a  decision!  At  that.  the\ 
couldn't  do  nothing  so  raw  as  make 
it  anything  but  a  win  for  my  boy. 
after  him  leading  by  a  mile  all  the 
way.  Have  you  ever  seen  Bugs 
ma'am?" 

Sally  had  to  admit  that  she  had 
not  had  that  privilege.  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes, with  growing  excitement, 
felt  in  his  breast-pocket  and  pro- 
duced a  picture  post  card,  which  he 
thrust  into  her  hand. 

"That's  Bugs,"  he  said.  "Take  a 
slant  at  that  and  then  tell  me  if  he 
don't  look  the  goods." 

The  photograph  represented  a 
young  man  in  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  clothing  who  crouched  pain- 
fully as  though  stricken  with  one  of 
the  acuter  forms  of  gastritis. 

"I'll  call  him  over  and  have  him 
sign  it  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Burrowes, 
before  Sally  had  had  time  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  this  work  of  art  was 
a  gift  and  no  mere  loan. "Here,  Bugs, 
wantcher." 

A  youth  enveloped  in  a  bathrobe, 
who  had  been  talking  to  a  group  of  admirers  near  the 
ring,  turned,  started  languidly  toward  them,  then,  see- 
ing Sally,  quickened  his  pace.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
the  sex. 

Mr.  Burrowes  did  the  honors.  "Bugs,  this  is  Miss  Nich- 
olas, come  to  see  you  work  out.  I  been  telling  her  she's 
going  to  have  a  treat."  And  to  Sally,  "Shake  hands  with 
Bugs  Butler,  ma'am,  the  coming  lightweight  champion 
of  the  world." 

Mr.  Butler's  photograph,  Sally  considered,  had  flat- 
tered him.  He  was,  in  the  flesh,  a  singularly  repellent 
young  man.  There  was  a  mean  and  cruel  curve  to  his  lips 
and  a  cold  arrogance  in  his  eye;  a  something  dangerous- 
and  sinister  in  the  atmosphere  he  radiated.  Moreover,  she 
did  not  like  the  way  he  smirked  at  her. 

However,  she  exerted  herself  to  be  amiable. 
"I  hope  you  are  going  to  win,  Mr.  Butler,"  she  said. 
The  smile  which  she  forced  as  she  spoke  the  words  re- 
moved the  coming  champion's  doubts,  though  they  had 
never  been  serious. 

"You  betcher,"  he  assented  briefly. 
Mr.  Burrowes  looked  at  his  watch.  "Time  you  were 
starting.    Bugs." 

The  coming  champion  removed  his  gaze  from  Sally's 
face,  into  which  he  had  been  peering  in  a  conquering  man- 
ner, and  cast  a  disparaging  glance  at  the  audience.  It 
was  far  from  being  as  large  as  he  could  have  wished,  and 
at  least  a  third  of  it  was  composed  of  non-payers  from  the 
newspapers. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  bored.  His  languor  left  him,  as 
his  gaze  fell  on  Sally  again,  and  his  spirits  revived  some- 
what. After  all,  small  though  the  number  of  spectators 
might  be,  bright  eyes  would  watch  and  admire  him.  "I'll 
go  a  couple  of  rounds  with  Reddy  for  a  starter,"  he  said. 
"Seen  him  anywheres?  He's  never  around  when  he's 
wanted." 

"I'll  fetch  him,"  said  Mr.  Burrowes.  "He's  back  there 
somewheres." 

"I'm  going  to  show  that  guy  up  this  afternoon,"  said 
Mr.  Butler  coldly.  "He's  been  getting  too  fresh." 

The  manager  bustled  off,  and  Bugs  Butler,  with  a  final 
smirk,  left  Sally  and  dived  under  the  ropes.  There  was  a 
stir  of  interest  in  the  audience,  though  the  newspaper  men, 
blas6  through  familiarity,  exhibited  no  emotion.  Presently 
Mr.  Burrowes  reappeared,  shepherding  a  young  man 
whose  face  was  hidden  by  the  sweater  which  he  was  pulUng 
over  his  head.  He  was  a  sturdily  built  young  man.  The 
sweater,  moving  from  his  body,  revealed  a  good  pair  of 
shoulders. 

A  last  tug,  and  the  sweater  was  off.  Red  hair  flashed  info 
view,  tousled  and  disordered;  and,  as  she  saw  it,  Sally 
uttered  an  involuntary  gasp  of  astonishment  which  caus- 
ed many  eyes  to  turn  toward  her.  And  the  red-headed 
young  man,  who  had  been  stooping  to  pick  up  his  gloves 
Continued  an  page  54 
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ihich  counts  most 

color  o/soap  or  color  q/^clothes  ^ 

Judge  soap  by  what  it  will  do.  Color  has  little  to  do  with  either 
its  purity  or  its  cleansing  value.  There  are  good  soaps  variously 
yellow,  green,  white  and  brown.  Some  pure  tar  soaps  are  black! 
Yet  who  ever  made  her  head  black  by  shan\pooing  with  tar  soap? 

Regardless  of  color,  you  want  a  laundry  soap  that  will  make 
clothes  clean — and  do  it  the  safest,  the  quickest,  the  easiest  way. 

Fels-Naptha  is  golden  because  that  is  the  natural  color  of  all 
its  good  materials  mixed  together.  They  help  to  hold  the  naptha 
till  the  last  bit  of  the  bar  is  used  up,  thus  making  it  different  from 
all  other  soaps. 

Fels-Naptha  is  golden,  yet  it  makes  the  whitest,  cleanest  clothes 
that  ever  came  out  of  suds. 

Real  naptha  is  so  skillfully  combined  with  splendid  soap  by  the 
Fels-Naptha  exclusive  process  that  it  mixes  readily  with  the  wash- 
water.  Thus  it  gets  through  every  fibre  of  the  fabric,  and  soaks  the 
dirt  loose  without  the  effort  of  hard  rubbing  or  without  boiling. 
Fels-Naptha  makes  a  wash  thoroughly  sweet  and  hygienically  clean, 
because  it  gives  clothes  a  soap-and-water  cleansing  and  a  naptha 
cleansing  at  the  same  time. 

The  only  way  you  can  get  the  benefit  of  this  double 
cleansing-value  in  soap  is  to  be  su^e  you  get  Fels-Naptha — the 
original  and  genuine  naptha  soap — of  your  grocer.  The  clean 
naptha    odor    and    the    red -and -green    wrapper    are    your    guides. 


? 


■M-r-pj  T7\  T7>         If  you  haven't  had  opportunity  to  prove  that 
ti   hC    Wi^  p^        Fels  Naptha  Is  a  superior  soap  for  the  laundry 


and  all  household  cleaning,  send  for  sample 
free.    Write  Fels-Naptha.  Philadelphia. 


Improves  every  washing-nui chine 

FeLs-Naptha  soap  makes  the  washiiig- 
machine  do  even  better  work.  The  real 
naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  loosens  the  dirt 
before  the  washinn-machine  starts  its 
work.  Then  the  Fels-Naptha  soapy  water 
churns  throuijh  and  through  the  clothes, 
quickly  rtusliint;  aw.Ty  all  the  dirt. 
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New  Light  Seven 
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For  Seventeen  Years  These 
The  Same  Ideals  and  Been 


ThisReo  organization  is  unique  in  the  automotive  industry. 

One  might  go  further,  and  say  it  is  an  outstanding  exception 
to  the  general  rule  among  modern  business  corporations. 

For,  the  spirit,  and  the  harmony,  the  constancy  of  associ- 
ation, and  consistency  of  purpose  that  are  here,  are  seldom 
found  in  this  "Get  Rich  Quick  Era,"  in  which  "nothing 
is  constant  but  change." 

If  the  Reo  product  is  known  as  the  "Gold  Standard  of 
Values"; — if  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company  is  financially 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world;  — if  Reo  service  is  a  model 
for  others  to  emulate; — it  is  because  for  seventeen  years 
these  men  have  devoted  their  time  and  energies— heart 
and  head  and  hand  —  to  the  attainment  of  that   result. 

Here  is  no  absentee  control — no  stock  jobbing. 

This  organization  is  interested  in  only  one  form  of  bus- 
iness activity — the  making  and  merchandising  of  automo- 
biles and  motor  trucks. 

Your  grandfather  knew  this  kind  of  an  organization  and 
he  considered  these  policies  and  practices  the  fundamen- 
tals of  success. 


His  day  held  as  truest,  that  Enterprise  that  looks  beyond 
rather  than  at,  the  opportunity  of  the  moment: 

— that  quality  that  shows  best  in  the  long  run: 

— that  service  that  actually  serves — not  the  mere  mouth- 
ing of  a  promise. 

These  things  are  built  into  the  very  fibre  of  this  product. 
They  account  for  Reo  quality  and  Reo  stability. 

Reo  never  has  been  refinanced — nor  reorganized. 

The  same  men  who  at  the  beginning  formulated  the  Reo 
policies  today  direct  its  destinies  and  are  perpetuating 
those  policies. 

Nothing  ever  changes  that  policy — no  considerations  of  per- 
sonal or  business  rivalry;  no  ambitions  for  world  domina- 
tion; no  greed  to  take  advantage  of  an  abnormal  condition. 

For  example:  Reo  made  no  additions  to  its  plants  during 
the  war  hysteria.  Hence,  Reo  has  today  no  surplus  capa- 
city —  nor  does  the  Reo  product  carry  an  excessive  over- 
head charge  on  investment  in  unused  plants. 

That  accounts  in  part  for  the  low  Reo  prices. 
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^ROJ|ERT  C.  RUESCHAW 

Sales  Manager 


HARRY  C.  TBEL 
Factory  Manager 


RICHARD   H.   SCOTT 
Vjoe  Prt-sidpnt  &nd  Gen.  M^r 
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Speed  Wagon 
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Seven  Men  Have  Cherished 
as  One  in  Their  Ambitions 


Above  we  show  two  Reo  basic  models,  each  of  which 
marks  an  epoch  in  improved  transportation.  One  in  pas- 
senger carrying — the  other  in  hauling   and   delivering. 

That  new  Light  7  Passenger  Reo,  mounted  on  "The  In- 
comparable Six"  Chassis,  will  set  a  new  fashion  in  family 
cars  and  a  new  standard  in  values. 

For  here  is  a  car  of  seven  passenger  capacity,  of  such  size 
it  is  easily  handled  and  of  such  weight  its  operation  and 
upkeep  are  well  within  the  "economy  range." 

It  is  built  for  the  family  of  modest  means,  but  of  discrimi- 
nating judgment  and  refined  taste. 


^A^e  are  confident  its  advent  will  make  the 
standard  family  car  of  the  future. 


Seven"  the 


And — the  history  of  that  mighty  Speed  Wagon  is  one  of 
the  most  sensational  episodes  in  this  amazing  industry. 

This  Speed  Wagon  has  revolutionized  transportation,  be- 
cause it  fits  every  business.  Today  it  dominates  the  field 
of  hauling  regardless  of  carrying  capacities. 


To  have  accomplished  this— 

— to  have  grown,  not  too  rapidly,  but  steadily,  healthily 
from  year  to  year; — 

— to  have  developed  a  product  that  from  the  first  gained 
and  held  a  place  in  the  quality  class;  — 

— to  have  added  each  year  a  little  more  to  the  reputation 
of  the  house  and  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  users; — 

— and  finally,  to  have  produced  two  models  in  the  two  great 
divisions  of  motor  transportation,  each  of  which  is  a  leader 
— a  model— and  sets  a  new  standard  of  values— this  is  an 
achievement  of  which  these  seven  men  are  frankly  proud. 

©  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  o(  Canada,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharine>,  Ont. 


New  catalogues  of  complete  Reo  line  Just  off  the 
press     tell   other   interesting  fads    about    Reo. 
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HORACE  T.  THOMAS 
Vice-Pnes.  and  Chi»f  Engineer 


GEORGE  E.  SMITH 
Purchasing  Manager 


DONALD  E.  BATES 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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Helping  Jobless  In  Germany 

Adult  Industrial  Training  Is  Proving  An  Effective  Remedy 

FELIX  MORLEY 


Y^ARIOUS  methods  are  at  present  being 
^  tried  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  unem- 
ployment. In  some  cases  wholesale  reduc- 
tion of  wages  has  been  instituted,  in  others 
attempts  have  been  made  to  stimulate 
trade.  These  methods  aim  at  remedy 
not  at  cure.  It  will  therefore  be  interest- 
ing to  examine  the  different  plans  on 
which  attention  is  focused  in  Germany 
where  the  workers  cannot  and  will  not 
tolerate  wage  reductions.  Mr.  Morley  is 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  The   Nation  and  Athenaeum. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
contemporary  German  experiments,"  he 
writes,  "is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Umschulung  by  which  is  meant  adult 
industrial  training.  In  technical  terms,  it 
is  a  concentrated  effort  by  the  State  to 
decasualize  the  labor  market.  In  simplest 
words,  it  is  the  organized  direction  of 
workers  from  over-crowded  or  decaying 
industries  to  industries  where  their  ser- 
vices are  in  demand,  together  with  the 
furnishing  of  financial  assistance  to  cover 
the  economic  deficit  while  the  worker  is 
^4e-arning  his  new  trade. 

"Faced  by  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
economy  and  retrenchment,  the  Republi- 
can Government  naturally  hesitated  to 
institute  a  national  programme  of  indus- 
trial training.  Consequently  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Umschulung  programme  was  a 
very  small  one.  An  unemployed  worker 
taking  up  a  trade  different  from  that  in 
which  he  was  previously  trained,  and  draw- 
ing wages  below  standard  because  of  his 
inexperience,  was  granted  a  small  allow- 
ance for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  It  only  en- 
sured the  worker  wages  six  cents  a  day 
higher  than  his  previous  unemployment 
dole,  and  this  only  for  six  weeks.  But 
study  of  its  stimulating  effect  in  specific 
cases  indicated  that  the  principle  is  a 
sound  one  for  forwarding  decasualiza- 
tion.  The  time  soon  came  when  it  could  be 
applied  on  a  wider  scale. 

"Theadultindustrialtrainingprogramme 
was  first  effectively  launched  in  Germany 
April  9,  1920,  since  considerably  modified 
and  expanded  by  the  dictates  of  experience. 
Its  purpose  is  to  take  workers  of  good  char- 
acter who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  unable  to  obtain  work  in  their  normal 
trade,  and  to  assist  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  to  fit  themselves  for  another 
trade  where  their  services  are  now,  and 
are  likely  to  continue  to  be,  in  demand. 
I  The  calculation  of  the  training  allowance 
f"~to  bie  granted  is  complicated.  To  ensure 
that  the  training  shall  be  as  thorough  as 
the  finances  of  the  State  permit,  a  mini- 
mum period  of  two  months  (fifty  working 
days)  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  calculating 
the  sum  total. 

"A  decree  of  the  Reichsarbeitsminister- 
ium  of  August  3rd,  1921,  provides  that  a 
sum  of  1,600  marks  must  be  granted  for 
each  case  of  adult  industrial  training,  and 
this  official  minimum  is  tending  to  become 
a  uniform  flat  rate.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  allowance  does  not  go  to  the  work- 
er, but  to  the  employer,  the  worker  in 
'i,  training  being  compensated  by  receiving  a 
^fixed  proportion,  generally  two-thirds,  of 
the  trade  union  tariff  or  customary  wage 
,  or  as  long  as  he  is  plainly  below  average  in 
Tiis  new  trade,  and  regardless  of  how 
'unproductive'  he  may  prove  during  the 
..first  few  weeks. 

"For  the  selection  of  participants  in 
dult  industrial  training,  special  commit- 


tee^ are  now  being  estabished  all  over 
Germany.  These  must  consist  of  at  least 
two  employers'  representatives  and  two 
representatives  of  the  trade  unions,  with  a 
local  government  official  as  chairman. 
Between  these  committees  and  the  local 
employment  exchanges  the  closest  possible 
co-operation  is  maintained,  and  who  shall 
be  eligible  is  practically  decided  from  data 
provided  by  the  exchange.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  training  Committee  to  inform  itself 
as  to  how  far  there  is  need  for  the  under- 
taking of  industrial  training  in  the  locahty, 
and  to  examine  fully,  whether  such  under- 
takings as  are  proposed  are  likely  to  mater- 
ialize in  practical  results. 

"The  safeguards  of  the  plan  are  appar- 
ent. A  worker  not  fit  to  profit  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  industrial  training  is  very  un- 
likely to  slip  past  the  double  supervision 
of  employment  exchange  and  special  com- 
mittee. Thus  the  employer,  without  any 
effort  or  worry  on  his  part,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  supplied  with  selected 


men,  eager  to  learn  as  quickly  as  possible 
a  trade  in  which  their  services  are  in  de- 
mand. Should  a  slacker  or  incompetent 
by  accident  receive  appointment,  he  may, 
of  course,  be  discharged,  provided  his  un- 
fitness is  demonstrated  to  the  Works 
Council  and  information  furnished  to  the 
Employment  Exchange;  but  by  such  dis- 
charge the  employer  will  also  forfeit  his 
allowance  for  the  worker  in  question. 
"The  necessary  complement  to  the  adult 
industrial  training  is  found  in  the  voca- 
tional guidance  now  being  extended  in 
practically  every  German  city  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  an  age  to  enter  industry. 
This  also  is  operated  either  in  close  con- 
junction with  the  local  employment  ex- 
changes, or  as  a  special  branch  of  their 
activities,  and  is  under  the  'general  supert 
vision  of  a  special Berufsberatung  in  Berlin. 
It  is.  unfortunately,  impossible  here  to  go 
into  particulars  of  this  most  interesting 
work,  which  is  carried  out  in  ^o-operation 
with  the  schools,  is  handled  on  the  case 
system  by  men  and  women  who  for  the 
most  part  have  had  special  training  in 
social  work,  and  which  concentrates  log- 
ically under  the  Ministry  of  Labor  many 
of  the  activities  of  juvenile  care  which  are 
often  handled  with  a  great  waste  of  effort, 
and  sometimes  at  cross-purposes,  by  a 
multitude  of  social  agencies  in  England 
and  the  United  States." 


Observe!  Remember!  Compare! 

Canadian  Scientist's  Advice  to  Those  Who  li'ould  Retain 
Vigor  of  Mental  Youth 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 


CELF-EDUCATION  is  a  life-long  pro- 
^  cess,  says  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
eminent  Canadian  inventor  of  the  Tele- 
phone, in  an  interview  with  Mary  B. 
Mullett  in  the  American  Magazine.  The 
famous  scientist  is  seventy-five,  but — al- 


though physically  alert  too— astonishes 
his  friends  by  his  amazing  mental  vigor 
and  youthfulness.  His  advice  to  those 
who  wish  to  train  their  minds  efficiently 
is  comprised  in  three  words:  "Observe! 
Remember!     Compare!"     Mr.  Graham 
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Bell  was  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Branl 
ford,   Ontario,   and  now  has  an  800-acrt 
farm  in  Nova  Scotia,    where  he  spends  s 
large  portion  of  his  time.     He  says: 

"Why  should  I  burden  my  mind  with 
unnecessary  details?  The  important  thint! 
is  to  know  where  to  get  facts  when  I  do 
need  them.  The  memory  is  like  a  store- 
house in  which  are  preserved  the  accumu 
lations  of  years.  But  we  cannot  keep  eaci 
item  of  these  accumulations  where  we  car. 
put  our  hands  on  it  at  a  moment's  notice 
Those  we  seldom  use  will  be  pushed  out 
of  sight,  or  lost.  That  is  not  important 
The  essential  thing  is  to  know  where  wf 
can  get  these  things  again,  from  outside,  it 
we  do  happen  to  need  them. 

"We  might  just  as  sensibly  try  to  carry 
around  with  us,  all  the  time,  every  sort  of 
personal  belonging  for  which  we  might 
possibly  have  a  use  sometime.  We  don't 
think  of  doing  that.  But  we  know  where 
we  can  procure  such  things  when  we  wani 
them. 

"The  question  of  what  facts  are  import 
ant  to  us  will  largely  solve  itself;  because 
the  knowledge  which  is  of  everyday  value 
to  us  is  used  so  often  that  it  does  not  have 
a  chance  to  be  lost. 

"I  have  given  the  subject  of  self-educa- 
tion a  great  deal  of  thought  and  have 
evolved  what  you  might  call  a  'Rule  of 
Three'  in  regard  to  it.  The  rule  is  simply 
this:  Observe!  Remember!  Compare! 

"First,  observe  concrete  facts;  then  use 
the  memory  of  these  facts  to  compare 
them,  and  to  note  their  likenesses  and 
differences. 

"Think  that  over,  and  you  will  see  thai 
it  is  the  way  in  which  all  knowledge  is 
gained.  The  successful  business  man  is 
the  one  who  has  observed,  remembered, 
and  compared  the  facts  of  business.  All 
the  achievements  of  science  have  come 
from  doing  these  three  things.  The  extent 
to  which  anyone  does  them  will  measure 
the  extent  of  his  education  and  of  hip 
ability  to  continue  to  educate  himself. 

"The  very  first  essential  of  any  real 
education  is  to  observe.  Without  that  you 
have  no  material  out  of  which  to  manu 
facture  knowledge.  Remember  what  you 
have  observed.  If  you  do  not  remembe? 
then  you  have  lost  the  material  that  you 
gained  by  observation.  Compare  the 
facts  you  have  observed;  and  you  will  find 
yourself  thinking  out  conclusions.  Thesf 
conclusions  are  real  knowledge;  and  the> 
are  your  own. 

'"This  was  what  made  John  Burrough> 
a  great  naturalist,  Morgan  a  great  finan 
cier.  Napoleon  a  great  general.  It  is  tli» 
foundation  of  all  education.  And  th« 
wonderful  thing  about  it  is  that  gainint 
an  education  in  this  way  is  not  a  penancf 
but  a   delight." 

Doctor  Bell  paused  to  smile  reflectively 

"I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  by  on» 
illustration,"  he  went  on.  "I  said  that  ] 
believe  in  reading  many  books  I  do;  and 
among  those  I  enjoy  are  detective  storic 
If  you  should  run  across  me  when  f  an 
taking  a  railway  journey,  the  rhancps  an 
that  you  would  find  me  deep  in  a  "Sher 
lock  Holmes'  story,  or  something  of  thai 
sort.  And  I  ain  only  one  of  thousands  wh< 
enjoy  a  good  detective  yarn. 

"But  what  is  a  detective  story,  if  it  i> 
not  a  record  of  observing,  remembering 
and  comparing  facts — and  of  then  draw- 
ing conclusions?  Practically  all  of  us  enjoy 
reading  these  books,  because,  while  we 
read,  we  ourselves  are  all  the  time  ob- 
serving, remembering,  comparing,  and 
trying  to  draw  the  correct  conclusion. 

"We  can  pursue  knowledge  in  just  the 
same  way,  and  can  have  even  more 
pleasure  doing  it.  The  great  advantage  in 
pursuing  knowledge  is  that  we  may  cap- 
ture something  which  will  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world. 

"In  any  case  we  enrich  ourselves;  we 
open  new  windows  through  which  to  be- 
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hold  interesting  things.  Did  you  ever  look 
up  a  word  in  the  dictionary  without  gain- 
ing more  than  the  one  definition  you  were 
seeWng?  I  never  do.  In  the  definition 
itself,  there  may  be  some  other  word  that 
sxcites  my  interest  and  spurs  me  to  look 
that  one  up  too.  Or,  as  I  run  down  the 
page,  my  eye  may  light  on  unfamiliar 
words,  with  which  I  want  to  scrape  an 
acquaintance.  Or  there  may  be  some 
word  I  have  not  met  for  a  long  time;  and  I 
pause,  as  one  does  on  meeting  an  old 
friend,  to  brush  up  my  memory  of  things 
half     forgotten. 

"A  few  years  ago,  I  talked  to  a  class  of 
students  at  a  manual  training  school  in 
Washington  about  everyday  kind  of  ex- 
perimenting. 

"I  told  them,  for  instance,  of  how  I  had 
•tried  to  conserve  the  heat  that  is  wasted 
by  radiation.  I  had  a  large  tank  made 
that  would  hold  a  great  deal  of  water,  and 
enclosed  it  in  a  box,  leaving  a  space  three 
or  four  inches  wide  around  the  tank.  This 
ipace  was  filled  with  wool,  and  when  hot 
water  was  put  into  the  tank  it  cooled 
•ilmost  as  slowly  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
thermos   bottle. 

"Then  I  carried  my  experiment  further: 
Two  pipes  were  led  from  the  tank  up 
■under  the  hood  of  a  student  lamp.  Per- 
haps I  may  explain  that  I  work  and  study 
at  night.  I  find  that  I  work  best  if  I  begin 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
often  keep  at  it,  with  an  intermission  for 
dinner,  until  three  in  the  morning,  or  even 
iater.  I  spend  about  six  hours  in  bed. 
I  do  not  sleep  all  of  that  time,  but  one  can 
'est  even  when  one  is  not  sleeping. 

"I  speak  of  this  night  work,  because  that 
accounts  for  a  rather  long-continued 
use  of  my  student  lamp.  I  found  that  the 
water  from  the  tank  circulated  through 
the  pipes  leading  to  the  lamp,  and  the 
whole  body  of  water  was  heated  somewhat 
in  a  single  evening.  Because  the  tank  was 
insulated  by  its  wool  'overcoat,'  part  of 
this   heat   was    retained    until    the    next 


evening.  This  was  continued  several  days; 
and  by  that  time  the  water  had  become 
too  hot  for  me  to  hold  my  hand  in  it.  Then 
I  wanted  to  see  how  long  it  would  retain 
its  heat,  so  I  disconnected  the  pipes. 
More  than  a  week  later,  the  water  was 
still  so  warm  that  I  used  it  for  a  bath. 

"I  believe  that  all  the  hot  water  needed 
in  a  household,  even  to  the  extent  of 
warming  the  house  itself  in  cold  weather, 
could  be  obtained  if  we  would  make  use  of 
the  waste  heat  from  kitchen  fires  and  other 
common  sources. 

"Near  my  summer  home  in  Nova 
Scotia  many  of  the  people  are  fishermen; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  during  a 
fog  the  men  out  in  the  dories  are  unable  to 
find  their  way  back  to  the  vessel.  They 
usually  suffer  terribly  from  thirst. 

"If  the  salt  could  be  separated 'from 
the  sea  water  they  need  not  go  thirsty. 
Then,  too,  the  fog  itself  is  made  up  of 
minute  particles  of  water.  If  this  water 
could  be  condensed,  they  could  'drink  the 
fog.'  And  there  was  a  third  possibility: 
the  breath  exhaled  from  their  lungs  con- 
tained moisture.  If  this  moisture  could  be 
condensed,  it  would  provide  water. 

"I  began  experimenting  with  this  third 
possibility.  I  went  out  in  a  boat,  filled 
a  bucket  with  water  {rom  the  sea  and  put 
into  it  a  large  empty  bottle,  which  floated 
on  the  water  with  its  neck  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bucket.  I  took  a  long  glass 
tube  and  put  one  end  in  the  bottle  and  the 
other  end  in  my  mouth.  Then  I  inhaled 
through  my  nostrils  and  exhaled  through 
the  tube  into  the  bottle. 

"It  was  quite  easy,  and  I  continued  it 
for  two  hours,  meanwhile  reading  a  book. 
By  that  time  enough  water  had  condensed 
in  the  bottle  to  furnish  a  moderate  drink. 
It  would  have  been  very  welcome,  I  am 
sure,  if  I  had  been  facing  the  prospect  of 
dying  from  thirst.  You  may  object  that 
a  fisherman  would  not  have  a  long  glass 
tube  in  a  dory.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn't  have  one,  or  a  dozen." 


Esher's"K  of  K"  a  Libel 

Says  Mr.  A'squith  in  Remarkable  Dejence  of  Lord  Kitchener 

THE  RT.  HON.  H.  H.  ASQUI-TH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


XT'ISCOUNT  ESHER'S  "Life  of  Kit- 
^  chener"  is  a  gross  libel  on  "K  of  K", 
avers  former  premier  H.  H.  Asquith, 
in  an  outspoken  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  December  10.  Mr.  Asquith 
is  not  one  who  "writes  for  the  press"  on 
any  slight  excuse,  but  in  this  article,  which 
reads  as  if  he  were  holding  himself  in  res- 
traint throughout,  he  apparently  feels 
that  on  him  falls  the  burden  of  vindicat- 
ing Lord  Kitchener.  Only  one  other  man, 
he  says,  knew  Kitchener  better  than  he. 
Mr.  Asquith  gives  an  interesting  extract 
from  his  personal  papers,  when  he  lets  the 
public  read  for  the  first  time  "K  of  K's" 
forecast  of  the  course  of  the  war  during 
1916.     Mr.   Asquith  writes: 

"I  should  not,  however,  have  taken  up 
tny  pen  to  correct  Lord  Bsher's  history, 
which  after  all  is  not  so  faulty  as  that  of 
Lord  French,  were  it  not  that  he  has  pre- 
sented, with  an  air  of  first-hand  authority, 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  misleading 
and  distorted  picture  of  one  of  the  great- 
est figures  of  the  war.  The  sketch  here 
given  of  Lord  Kitchener  is  that  of  a  weary, 
played-out  man,  confronted  with  a  new 
situation  with  wliich  he  was  wholly  incom- 
petent to  grapple. 

"  'His  figure  had  grown  heavy;  his  face 
had  lost  its  outline;  he  was  over  65  years 
old.'  He  had  become  'bereft  of,  *■"•  s^igor 
which  inspired  the  purpose.  of  the 
man  who  ordered  the  bones  of  the  Mahdi 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Nile.'  He  was,  it  is 
suggested,  suffering  from  'atrophy  of  that 
tense  fiber  so  characteristic  of  the  K.  of 
K.  of  former  days.  The  armour  of  his  soul 
had  rusted.  His  Fabian  processes,  med- 
iocre reasoning,  stolid  approach  to  ob- 
vious conclusions,'  irritated  and  alienated 
the  'sharp  legal  and  political  minds  of  his 
compeers,  the  dialecticians  and  lawyers ' 
of  the 'cabinet  of  23,'  Lord  Esher's  favorite 
bogy,  which  he  imagines — without  any 
warrant  in  fact — to  have  been  for  fifteen 
months  in  const^ant  meddlesome  inter- 
ference  with    the    conduct    of   the    war. 

"This  is  not  a  portrait,  but  a  caricature, 
and  the  only  excuse  for  it  is  the  very  su- 
perficial knowledge  which  it  is  obvious  the 
painter  possessed  of  his  subject. 

"At  the  beginning  of  August,  1914,  I 
was   still   combining   the   two   offices   of 


Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  it  was  plain  that  I  must  hand 
over  the  second  of  these  posts  to  another. 
I  may  repeat  here  the  words  which  I  sub- 
sequently used  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  apparently  Lord  Esher  has 
never   read: 

"  'The  only  person — and  I  should  like 
this  to  be  put  on  record — whom  I  ever 
thought  of  as  my  successor  was  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  happened  by  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune  to  be  at  that  moment  in  this 
country  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Egypt, 

"Then,  after  mentioning  that  Lord 
Haldane,  who  had  re-created  our  army 
and  whom  I  had  naturally  consulted, 
warmly  approved,  I  went  on:  'Lord  Kit- 
chener's appointment  was  received  with 
universal  acclamation;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  was  represented  as  having  been 
forced  upon  a  reluctant  cabinet  by  the 
over-whelming  pressure  of  an  intelligent 
and  prescient  press.' — Official  report, 
March  20,  1917. 

"From  that  day  for  nearly  two  years. 
Lord  Kitchener  and  I  were  in  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  contact. 

"Kitchener  was  a  great  man  with  cer- 
tain very  obvious  limitations;  some  of 
them  congenital,  others  the  natural,  per- 
haps the  necessary,  results  of  the  environ- 
ment of  his  past  career.  He  was  disposed 
to  be  secretive  and  did  not  find  it  easy  to 
throw  his  knowledge  and  judgment  into 
the  common  stock.  It  is,  however,  an 
absurd  travesty  of  the  facts  to  say,  as 
Lord  Esher  does,  that  at  the  War  Office 
he  'neither  asked  nor  took  the  advice  of 
any  man' 

"Lord  Kitchener  came  to  us  with  a 
great  reputation  as  a  man  of  business, 
but,  though — as  I  soon  found — he  had 
a  far  finer  flair  for  strategy  than  he  was 
ever  credited  with,  he  was  not  skilful 
in  handling  figures.  There  were  times  whien 
he  perplexed  and  worried  his  civilian  col- 
leagues with  the  bewildering  combinations 
and  permutations  of  his  numbers.  But  he 
came  to  see  that  when  he  and  the  other 
great  soldiers  with  whom  he  wa .  co-oper- 
ating were  asked  how  many  men  they  want- 
ed their  proper  answer  was  'all  the  men 
available.'  It  was  a  matter  which  did 
not    primarily    concern    them,    how    the 
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fVhenever  soap 
comes  in  contact  with 
the  skin  —  use  Itrorv. 


Hygiene  and  good  taste  lay  down 
these  requirements  for  soap: 

Abundant  Lather 

for  quick  thorough  cleansing. 

Easy   Rinsing 

for  freedom  from  soap  as  well 
as  from  dirt. 

Mildness 

to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
feeling  of  irritation. 

Purity 

so  that  no  matter  how  often 
it  is  used  daily,  the  soap  will 
do  no  harm. 

JVhiteyiess 

for  immediate  evidence  of 
high  grade  ingredients. 

Fragrance 

to  make  it  pleasant  to  use, 
yet  free  from  obtrusive  per- 
fume. 

"It.  Floats" 

for  convenience  and  economy. 

You  will  find  all  these  seven  essential  qualities  in 
Ivory  Soap.  That  is  why  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
so  many  uses:  daily  bath,  toilet,  shampoo,  nursery, 
line  laundry, — and  in  all  housework  where  soap 
comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

IVORY  SOAP 
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men  were  to  be  obtained,  so  long  as  they 
were  obtained. 

"There  is  much  in  Lord  Esher's  account 
of  Kitchener's  connection  with  the  incej)- 
tion  and  management  of  the  Dardanelles 
expedition,  and  of  his  mission  to  the  East 
in  the  late  autumn  of  1915,  which  invites 
comment  and  correction,  if  the  time  and 
space  at  my  disposal  permitted.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dardanelles  in  particular  he 
seems  to  have-  an  inadequate  acquaintance 
with  the  relevant  facts,  and  never  to  have 
read  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  March  20,  1917.  The  double  evacuation 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  carried  out  by 
Lord  Kitchener's  advice,  against  all  his 
prepossessions,  after  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  local  conditions,  was,  in  its  freedom 
from  loss  or  mishap,  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful and  successful  operations  of  the  war. 

"In  the  early  days  of  1916 1  asked  Lordf 
Kitchener  if  he  could  give  me — for  mysel. 
alone — his  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  war 
We  talked  it  over  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
on  the  fourth  of  January  he  gave  me  a 
rough  outline  of  his  views,  which  I  jot- 
ted down  on  paper  in  his  presence.  I  have 
the  document  before  me  now.  It  reads 
as    follows: — 


K. 


4th  January,  1916. 


We  must  begin  our  French  push  not 
later  than  April. 

While  it  goes  April  and  May,  the  Rus- 
sians will  hold  the  Germans  on  the  East. 

June — When  we  are  making  way  Rus- 
sians  begin   their   great   offensive. 

August — Germans  will  ask  our  peace 
terms,  which  they  will  reject  as  impos- 
sible. 

Sept.-Oct. — Germans  pushed  in  on  both 
sides. 

Nov. —  Peace  on  our  terms. 

H.  H.  A. 

"Like  every  forecast  of  every  expert — 
except  indeed.  Lord  Kitchener's  own  pre- 
diction that  the  war  might  well  last  over 
three  years — this  one  was  falsified  by  the 
events.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  in  the 
circumstances,  it  shows  remarkable  mili- 
tary prescience.  The  Russian  offensive 
under  Brussiloff  was  begun  in  June,  and 
carried  on  with  such  effect  that  between 
June  and  August  it  caused  the  withdrawal 
.  of  sixteen  German  divisions  from  the 
Western  front,  one  German  division  from 
the  Balkans  and  seven  Austrian-  divisions 
from  Italy.  The  carefully  concerted  cam- 
paign of  the  allies  on  the  Somme  not  only 
helped  to  save  Verdun  but  compelled  the 
Germans  to  contemplate  a  retreat  to  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  Falkenhayn,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  German  strategy  at 
Verdun,  describes  the  general  position 
towards  the  close  of  1916  as  'revealing 
little  that  was  inviting,  as  well  as  much 
that  was  serious.'  Ludendorff,  who  sup- 
erseded him  as  chief  of  the  staff,  declares 
that  in  December,  1916,  'we' — that  is, 
the  Germans — 'were  completely  exhausted 
on  the  Western  front.'  And  in  that  month 
Germany  did  in  fact  make  overtures  for 
peace. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Kitchener  was, 
if  not  a  connoisseur,  a  diligent  and  assid- 
uous collector  of  objects  of  art.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  legends,  more  or  less  auth- 
entic, of  the  methods  by  which  in  every 
variety  of  climate  and  environment  he 
was  supposed  to  have  pursued  one  of  the 


capital  designs  of  his  life — the  adornment 
and  enrichment  of  his  Kentish  home.  I 
will  give  an  illustration  which  I  can  per- 
sonally attest. 

"On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  front  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war — I  think  it  must 
have  been  in  June  or  July,  1915 — I  accom- 
panied Lord  Kitchener  from  our  head- 
quarters at  St.-Omer  to  Ypres.  It  was  a 
stormy  day;  the  German  guns  had  for  a 
few  hours  relaxed  their  activity;  and  the 
gutted  houses  were  swaying  like  fabrics  of 
cardboard  in  the  wind.  We  found  our- 
selves, with  a  retinue  of  generals  and  staff 
officers,  in  the  Grande  Place  confronting 
the  magnificent  ruin  of  the  famous  Cloth 
Hall.  Large  parts  of  the  fine  arcades  of 
statues  were  still  intact,  and  I  observed 
that  Kitchener  was  scanning  them  with 
an  expert's  gaze. 

"A  young  staff  officer  came  up  to  me 
and  nudging  my  elbow,  said,  'Do  you  see 
that?  Those  statues  have  been  bombard- 
ed by  the  Germans  for  a  hundred  days, 
but  they  have  never  been  in  such  danger 
as  they  are  at  this  moment.' 

"  'Do  you  mean,'  I  replied,  'that  we 
may  some  day  hope  to  see  one  or  more  of 
them  at  Broom  Hall?'  (Kitchener's  re- 
sidence.) 

"The  audacious  youth  nodded  and  dis- 
appeared quickly  into  space;  nor — to  my 
regret — was  I  ever  able  to  establish  his 
identity. 

"As  we  drove  back  I  repeated  the  con- 
versation to  Lord  Kitchener,  who — far 
from  showing  any  sign  of  resentment — 
was  genuinely  and  immensely  amused. 

"The  last  week  of  his  life  was  a  busy  one, 
and  to  him  the  happiest  he  had  spent  since 
the  first  day  of  the  war.  It  began  with  the 
auspicious  news  of  the  great  sea  battle  of 
Jutlahd.  A  day  or  two  later  his  salary  came 
on  for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  after  his  critics  had  said  their 
worst,  what  was  in  effect  a  vote  of  confid- 
ence in  him  was  carried  on  by  an  imposing 
majority.  On  June  second,  at  his  own  sug- 
gestion, be  attended  a  large  private  meet- 
ing of  members  of  Parliament,  addressed 
to  them  the  memorable  speech,  already 
referred  to,  in  vindication  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  submitted  himself  to  cross- 
examination.  He  completely  carried  his 
audience  with  him,  and  the  meeting  end- 
ed with  a  unanimous  resolution  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he 
came  to  see  me  to  say  good-by.  He  was  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  described  to  me 
with  gusto  and  humor  some  of  his  friendly 
passages  of  arms  with  his  hecklers  at  the 
House.  He  left  the  room  gay,  alert,  elas- 
tic, sanguine — the  strangest  contrast  that 
can  be  conceived  to  the  bewildered,  buff- 
eted, desiccated,  senile  figure  of  Lord  Esh- 
er's imaginings. 

"I  never  saw  him  again. 

"I  cannot  better  sum  up  my  own  judg- 
ment of  him,  as  I  knew  him  in  the  war, 
than  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  greatest 
soldiers,    Sir    William    Robertson: 

"  'On  the  whole  I  would  say  that  the 
achievements  and  foresight  of  Lord  Kit- 
chener place  him  in  a  class  entirely  by 
himself;  and  they  justify  the  conclu.sion 
that  no  man  in  any  of  the  Entente  coun- 
tries accomplished  more,  if  as  much,  to 
bring  about  the  final  defeat  of  the  enemv'." 


Russia's  "Margot  Asquith" 

Countess  Kleinmichel  Writes  Spritely  Memoirs  of  Petrograd 

and  Paris 


COUNTESS  KLEINMICHEL 


\ 


IN  THE  Paris  Gaulois  its  editor,  M. 
Saint-Real,  describes  one  of  those 
survivors  of  the  old  regime,  one  of  those 
great  Russian  ladies  who  used  to  be  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  Paris  and  Rome 
and  the  Riviera,  says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tijnes.  Most  of  them  are  dead, 
probably.  Of  the  living,  most  are  trying 
to  earn  their  bread  in  all  sorts  of  trades 
and  occupations.  The  Countess  Klein- 
michel seems  to  be  a  little  more  for- 
tunate. At  77  she  is  able,  or  almost  able, 
to  live  in  the  most  frugal  way  at  a  cheap 
hotel  in  Baden-Baden.  Yet  "all  Pans" 
used  to  know  her.  She  played  a  great  part 
at  the  Russian  Court,  and  was  famous  for 
the  cultivation  of  her  mind  and  her  charm- 
ing conversation.  Escaped  from  Bolshe- 
rism  with  the  ruin  of  her  fortune,  she  has 
written  her  reminiscences,  or  memoirs, 
which  have  been  translated  into  English 


and    which    M.   Saint-Real    pronounces 
charming. 

At  10  we  see  her  offering  bread  and 
salt  to  Alexander  II.  At  16,  in  1861,  she 
is  at  Warsaw.  Her  father  is  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  She  is  the  companion  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Olga,  the  present  Queen 
Mother  of  Greece;  and  she  meets  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexander,  the  future  Alex- 
ander III.  She  shows  us  the  present  Will- 
iam Hohenzollem  at  the  age  of  11.  She 
is  a  member  of  a  secret  society  of  fash- 
ionable folk  trying  to  combat  nihilism. 
She  is  at  Vienna  on  the  day  of  the  death 
of  the  Archduke  Rudolf.  She  depicts  the 
Russian  revolution,  the  wild,  fanatic 
soldiers  and  sailors,  her  arrest  and  impris- 
onment, all  "the  horrible  life  in  Lenin's 
hell."  The  Gaulois  translates  some  pas- 
sages, including  an  account  of  the  night  of 
Oct.  25,  1917,  when  the  Bolshevist  troops 


assaulted  Kerensky's  forces.  Here  are 
details  interesting  to  feminists  and  to 
students  of  the  ineffectual  Kerensky: 

"Kerensky  had  confided  the  defense  of 
the  Winter  Palace  and  of  himself  to  the 
Battalion  of  Women,  and  to  the  pupils  of 
the  military  schools — to  boys  and  young 
girls.  The  latter,  all  'intellectuals,'  gave 
in  vain  the  example  of  military  duty  and 
scorn  of  death  to  their  companions  of  the 
strong  sex.  The  Ensign  of  the  battalion 
was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Skrydloff, 
hero  of  the  war  of  1877.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  well-known  family  and  a  great 
beauty.  As  to  the  men,  the  ensign  bear- 
ers, as  we  call  the  candidates  for  commis- 
sions, they  were  already  imbued  with  the 
ideas  of  defeatism;  instead  of  obeying, 
they  discussed;  instead  of  fighting,  they 
got  up  elections;  and  they  were  the  first  to 
raise  the  white  flag  and  surrender  to  the 
Bolshevists. 

"The  women,  about  a  thousand  in  num- 


ber, were  all  wounded  or  killed  at  their 
posts,  and  the  Red  hordes  that  invaded 
the  Winter  Palace  carried  off  their  still 
panting  bodies  to  finish  them  in  the  bar- 
racks. While  these  lion-hearted  young 
girls  were  dying  for  him,  the  Dictator 
Kerensky  had  long  run  away,  without  a 
thought  for  all  these  useless  deaths.  For 
me,  as  a  woman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
sinister  pages  of  history.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  this  Battalion  of  Women,  in 
which  to  its  last  day  discipline  and  war- 
like spirit  reigned,  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  numerous  women  who  served 
under  the  Bolshevists  in  the  regiments 
like  men  and  who,  besides  the  profession 
of  a  soldier,  practised  another  one  less 
glorious.  Many  of  them  were  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  good  food,  high  pay  and 
a  dissolute  life.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  exceptions,  of  course;  but  as  a  rule 
these  women  were  distinguished  by  acts  of 
perverse  cruelty." 


Gain  Riches  Killing  Bulls 

Thousands  of  Dollars  Paid  Toreros  Per  Performance- 
Get  Rich  Quick,  If  You  Live 

F.  BRITTEN  AUSTIN 


T/'ILLING  bulls  in  Spain  is  a  much  more 
*^  profitable  business  than  building 
castles  there — or  an  immensely  more  re- 
munerative one  than  the  slaughter  of 
male  bovines  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

F.  Britten  Austin,  writing  for  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  tells  us  that  for  an  after- 
noon's work  in  spectacularly  killing  two 
bulls  in  the  ring  before  holiday  spectators, 
Spanish  toreros,  or  star  bull  fighters,  re- 
ceive the  equivalent  of  $700  to  $2,500 
and  upwards;  while  Joselito,  famous  bull- 
fighter killed  last  year,  was  paid  $2,810 
for  each  single  exhibition  at  which  he 
despatched  two  bulls. 

Out  of  what  he  receives  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  matador  must  pay  his.  team  of  • 
assistants,  but  he  generally  has  enough 
left  after  expenses  are  paid  to  enable  him, 
if  he  is  not  killed  in  the  meantime,  to  re- 
tire as  a  Spanish  millionaire  about  the  age 
of  thirty-five.  It  is  a  get-rich-quick-before- 
you-die  for  the  young  men  of  Spain.  Mr. 
Austin  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the 
tense  moment  at  a  bull  fight  when  the 
matador  slays  the  enraged  animal: — 

"A  moment  before  the  entire  amphi- 
theatre had  shouted  in  short  sharp  thund- 
er-claps of .  fourteen  thousand  voices  in 


unison.  Now  there  is  a  sudden  hush. 
The  band  that  had  been  playing  is  silent. 
Fourteen  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  are  focus- 
ed in  a  breathless  suspense,  upon  the 
torero  about  to  kill  his  bull. 

"Beast  and  man  are  alike  immobile; 
the  animal  standing  with  heaving  flanks 
and  slightly  lowered  head;  the  man,  close 
in  front  of  the  horns,  with  sword  out- 
stretched, poised  for  a  point  behind  the 
bull's  shoulder  blades. 

"The  glittering  gold-costumed  figure 
throws  himself  forward  suddenly,  recovers 
equilibrium  nimbly  to  one  side.  The  sword 
has  vanished  from  his  hand.  It  is  buried 
up  to  the  hilt  in  the  bull's  back.  The 
animal  stands  for  yet  another  instant 
immobile,  with  tongue  lolling — and  then 
collapses,  dead.  It  was  a  master-thrust, 
terminating  a  daring  display  of  skill, 
agility,  and  nerve. 

"Fourteen  thousand  human  throats 
fill  that  amphitheatre  with  a  roar  that 
does  not  cease.  The  president  nods.  The 
torero  marches,  bowing,  around  the  arena — 
and  the  amphitheatre  rains  hats  in  hun- 
dreds upon  him,  hats  of  every  shape,  flung 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  wearers.  It  is 
the  matador's  triumph." 


Tact,  Talent,  Hard  Work 

These  Qualities  Essential  in  Executives — Men,  Not  Machines, 

Achieve  Success 

H.  C.  HOHFELD 


pUTTING  men's  brains  and  integrity 
*■  up  against  a  measuring  stick  of  re- 
sponsibility which  will  show  actually  what 
they  are  producing  is  the  system  advocat- 
ed by  H.  L.  Hohfeld,  president  of  the 
Hohfeld  Manufacturing  Company,  in  an 
article  "It's  Men,  Not  Machines,  That 
Count,"     written    for    Forbes    Magazine. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  in  picking  and  choos- 
ing executive  understudies  he  looks  for 
three  qualities  in  either  a  man  or  a  woman. 
They  are;  Tact,  Talent,  Hard  Work. 
He  adds: — 

"The  most  important  of  these  three  is 
tact,  though  the  candidate  must  possess 
the  other  two  as  well,  if  he  is  to  be  big 
enough  to  fill  the  bill.  By  tact,  I  mean  his 
ability  to  handle  men,  to  impose  his  ideas 
and  personality  upon  those  under  him 
without  giving  offense,  to  keep  his  tem- 
per in  spite  of  provocation  to  lose  it,  to  be 
popular  with  his  fellows." 
.  Mr.  Hohfeld  says  he  watches  men  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  his  factory,  for 
it  is  from  among  them  he  must  recruit  his 
future  executives.  This  is  how  he  puts  the 
yard-stick  to  their  brains  and  initiative: — 

"When  I  notice  a  man  in  the  ranks  who 
seems  to  possess  this  quality,  I  make  it 
my  business  to  find  out  if  he  has  talent 
for  any  part  of  the  business — mechanical, 
financial,  and  so  on.  Has  he  made  any 
worthwhile  suggestions  about  his  work? 
Is  he  merely  up  to  the  standard  of  his 
job?   Or,  is  he  above  it? 

"Then  I  want  to  know  how  hard  he  works. 
Has  he  ever  kicked  about  overtime?  Does 
he  ever  do  more  than  he  is  actually  re- 


quired to  do?  Is  he  late  in  reporting  and 
early  in  quitting?  How  many  hours  does 
he  miss  in  a  year?" 

Machinery,  says  this  manufacturer,  is 
often  blamed  for  the  losses  brought  about 
purely  and  simply  by  inefficient  men. 
He  refuses  to  sit  back  and  expect  modem 
machinery  to  do  all   the  work: — 

"A  mistake  is  made  by  some  managers 
here.  They  look  upon  high  overhead  costs 
as  a  sign  that  something  is  the  matter  with 
their  methods  and  facilities,  forgetting  that 
lack  of  supervision  or  poor  supervision 
will  make  wasteful  the  best  mechanical 
appliances  ever  devised.  Sufficient  with 
me  is  it  to  know  that  our  equipment  is  of 
the  best.  From  then  on  it  is  a  case  of  each 
executive  and  each  worker  producing  to 
schedule,  without  excuses  to  the  contrary. 
Since  the  only  sure  results  can  come 
through  men,  I  maintain  a  personal  con- 
tact is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  my 
job.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  a  duty  of 
each  executive  under  me  to  keep  in  equally 
close  contact  with  the  men  under  him. 

"Older  employees  are  expected  and  re- 
quested to  take  a  real  interest  in  newer 
employees,  to  give  them  the  advantage  of 
our  collective  experience  and  teach  them 
the  'tricks  of  the  trade.'  Then  the  re- 
sponsibility is  carried  right  down  the  line. 

"For  every  executive  right  on  down  to 
the  foremen,  there  is  an  understudy  ready 
to  fill  that  job  when  the  necessity  arises. 
Each  executive  must  train  his  own  under- 
study, and  he  must  train  him  right.  "The 
test  of  his  training  is  the  lower  man's  abil- 
ity to  fill  the  upper  man's  job." 


\ 


MacLean's    Magazine 


Russian  Schools  Soviet  Hot-beds 

Rags,  Dirt  and  Hunger  Trinity  That  Haunt  Learning  Halls. 

A.  F.  DAMANSKY 


TN  A  PAMPHLET  entitled,  "The  House 
*■  of  Cards  Built  By  the  Soviets,"  just 
recently  published  in  Berlin  in  the  Russian 
language,  A.F.  Damansky,  a  well  known 
Russian  woman  writer,  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Russian  schools  as  she  knew  them. 
Like  other  writers  who  have  escaped  from 
Russia,  she  is  quite  embittered  against 
Lenine  and  his  methods,  and  at  the  end 
of  her  article  she  produces  some  excellent 
reasons  for  feeling  that  way.  She  was 
forced  to  clean  streets  with  other  writers 
and  teachers,  load  garbage  on  trucks, 
shovel  snow  and  do  other  menial  tasks 
with  the  proletariat  for  task-masters. 
Of  the  schools  in  Russia  to-day  she  writes  :- 

"The  main  idea  of  the  new  schools  is  tc 
bring  up  children  in  the  spirit  of  prole- 
tarian class-consciousness,  and  to  in- 
culcate in  them  a  proletarian  ideology. 
The  immediate  object  of  education  is  to 
rid  the  younger  generation  of  the  bour- 
geois spirit.  For  this  purpose  great  care 
is  taken  to  mingle  children  from  various 
social  strata.  Those  who  used  to  attend 
the  gymnasiums,  mostly  from  well-to- 
do  educated  families,  have  been  mov- 
ed to  what  were  formerly  municipal  schools 
attended  by  children  from  the  lower 
classes.  The  parents  are  not  given  a 
right  to  choose  the  schools  which  their 
children  are  to  attend.  Nevertheless 
it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  incul- 
cate a  really  proletarian  spirit  in  the  higher 
grades.  In  order  to  promote  this,  spec- 
ial permission  has  been  given  to  workmen 
to  attend  advanced  classes  as  'extra' 
students,  even  if  they  have  not  had  any 
previous  education. 

'The  new  schools  are  co-educational, 
following  the  American  system,  which  is 
the  outgrowth  of  long  years  of  cultured 
Ufe.  In  some  places  they  copy  American 
boarding-schools,  with  living  quarters 
for  the  pupils.  In  this  way,  children  from 
the  streets,  who  have  not  received  any 
moral  training,  thoroughly  undisciplined, 
in  many  cases  already  corrupted,  are 
suddenly  brought  into  intimate  socjal 
contact  with  children  of  refinement.  By 
the  end  of  the  very  first  year  of  'unified 
labor  schools'  many  girls  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  in  these  boarding  institutions  were 
found  to  be  pregnant. 

"At  Petrograd,  during  the  past  winter 
the  children  came  to  school  at  nine- 
thirty.  Since  there  were  no  janitors,  or 
these  neglected  their  duty,  the  first  task 
devolving  on  the  children  was  to  bring 
in  wood,  start  fires,  and  shovel  away 
the  snow.  Sometimes  the  whole  school 
would  be  taken  to  another  part  of  the 
'city,  where  there  was  a  load  of  wood  in- 
tended for  this  particular  school.  The 
children  would  haul  this  wood  on  sleds. 
The  teachers  either  helped  the  children 
or  else  gathered  aimlessly  in  the  'teacher's 
room,'      trying   to    get    warm. 

"The  first  class-period  usually  began 
about  noon.  Returning  from  their  work, 
excited  and  already  physically  tired,  the 
children  would  throw  themselves  down  on 
the  benches  just  as  they  were,  in  over- 
coats and  caps,  and  struggle  through  the 
studies  of  the  'academic  hour,'  that  is, 
'  forty  minutes.  After  that  they  all  march- 
ed to  the  ill-kept  dining-hall,  where  they 
received  their  lunch,  consisting  of  a  half- 
pound  of  bread  and  some  millet  gruel. 
After  lunch  there  was  another  forty  min- 
ute period.  The  teachers,  exhausted  by 
undernourishment  or  cold,  and  by  con- 
stant worry  about  their  families,  which 
can  do  little  more  than  starve  on  the 
salary  allowed  them,  also  sat  in  their 
overcoats  and  caps,  struggling  through 
their  clas.s-work  by  main  force.  The 
second  period  ended  the  school-day  and 
the    children    were    dismissed. 

"No  home  work  is  assigned  the  pupils. 
If  such  work  had  been  given,  none  of 
the  children  could  have  done  it.  Homes 
which  have  electric  light  get  current  for 
about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  a 
day;  and  most  of  the  time  get  no  cur- 
rent at  all.  Kerosene  and  candles  are 
not  to  be  had.  The  people  of  Petrograd 
wander  through  their  dark  room^  in 
the  evenings,  like  cattle  in  their  pens. 

"Teachers  are  required  to  cultivate 
the  interest  of  their  pupils  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  country.  This  means 
merely  taking  part  in  the  numerous 
Communist  festivals.  Pupils  welcome 
this  kind  of  in,struction,  especially  when 


the  festival  happens  to  be  on  a  school 
day.  Of  course,  they  actually  learn 
Httle  when  they  come  to  school;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  march 
through  the  streets  with  flags  and  music, 
than  to  sit  in  cold  and  dirty  classrooms. 

"In  the  spring  of  1920  when  the  Brit- 
ish labor  delegation  visited  Petrograd, 
all  the  children  were  ordered  to  march 
to  the  Uritzky  square.  The  pupils  of 
the  higher  classes,  where  the  bourgeois 
elements  are  still  strong,  were  warned 
that,  if  they  did  not  come,  they  would 
be  deprived  of  their  lunches  for  the 
following  week.  The  Englishmen,  no 
doubt,  were  impressed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm  of  the- Russian  youth, 
who  gathered  to  greet  them  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  British  proletariat.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  children  were  forced 
to  parade  the  streets  in  honor  of  the  Third 
International. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  re- 
sults of  unified-labor-school  instruction. 
Last  year  the  number  of  graduates  of  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  Petrograd  was 
350  of  whom  300  asked  to  be  registered 
at  the  Army  Medical  academy  and  only 
50  at  all  other  higher  institutions.  The 
reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  Army 
Medical  academy  is  very  obvious.  The 
course  of  studies  has  been  reduced  to 
three  years.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
qualify  as  a  physician  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  According  to  the  latest 
ruling,  even  this  short  course  has  been 
greatly  simplified.  The  student  im- 
mediately upon  his  entrance  is  asked  to 
choose  a  specialty,  and  after  that  he  is 
not  asked  to  encumber  his  head  with 
the  study  of  the  pathological  conditions 
of  any  other  organs  of  the  human  body. 
In  the  reformed,  democratized  medical 
school,  a  student  specializing  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  will  know  nothing  about 
lungs  or  kidneys,  while  a  student  spe- 
cializing in  therapeutics  will  not  need  to 
explore  such  out-of-the-way  corners  of 
science  as  the  structure  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  nervous  system.  Only  three  years 
of  study,  and  the  specialist  is  an  adept 
of  proletarian  science! 

"A  strange  picture  was  presented  last 
winter  by  any  university  lecture-room. 
At  the  place  where  the  rostrum  was 
supposed  to  be,  there  would  be  a  person 
wrapped  in  nondescript  clothes  and 
rags,  as  if  he  had  prepared  for  a  far-off 
polar  expedition.  This  would  be  the 
professor.  In  front  of  him,  on  the  benches, 
there  would  be  five  or  six,  rarely  ten  or 
twelve  students,  in  tightly  buttoned  coats, 
hat^,    and    goloshes. 

"Not  only  the  professors,  but  the  stu- 
dents also,  receive  a  salary.  That  is  a 
special  inducement  for  them  to  come 
and  study.  But  neither  the  seven  thou- 
sand rubles  they  receive  every  month, 
nor  the  food-ration,  consisting  of  a  pound 
of  bread  of  mysterious  ingredients  and  a 
handful  of  millet  seed,  is  enough  to  feed 
them.  They  are  young,  they  must  eat. 
So  they  go  to  work — teach  wherever  they 
can.  And,  of  course,  they  all  go  into 
'speculation,' 

"The  salary  given  students  and  their 
special  iood-ration  are  proudly  termed 
by  the  Bolsheviki  'social  insurance.' 
But  in  reality  they  are  just  as  much  a 
house  of  cards  as  the  whole  institution 
of  'social  insurance'  itself.  A  half  pound, 
or  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  or,  in  the 
best  of  cases,  a  whole  pound  of  inedible 
bread,  a  handful  of  millet  seed,  at  rare 
intervals,  a  piece  of  herring,  and  a  cold, 
filthy,  dark,  Uce-ridden  corner  for  a  home 
- — these  can  save  no  one. 

"Nowhere  else  on  the  earth  today  are 
entertainments  and  concerts  so  plentiful 
as  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  The 
theatre,  the  ballet,  all  forms  of  music, 
are  like  opium  or  hashish,  which  the  Sov- 
iet regime  uses  to  conceal  its  own  spirit- 
ual sterility — with  which  it  anaesthe- 
tizes the  masses  to  endure  its  crude  Com- 
munist   surgery. 

"Worst  of  all,  most  tragic  of  all,  is  the 
fate  of  writers.  By  the  first  anniversary 
of  their  regime  the  Bolsheviki  could 
already  boast  that  their  cultural  work 
in  this  field  was  done.  There  was  not  a 
newspaper,  a  magazine,  a  publishing 
house  left,  except  those  which  the  Soviet 
government  owned  and  controlled.  Not 
a  periodical  to  write  for!     No  opportunity 


to  print!  Only  an  author  canTunderstand 
the  tragedy  of  these  words,  only  a  person 
who  lives  for  his  writing,  for  whom  it  is 
just  as  essential  to  write  as  to  eat  and 
breathe.  In  Soviet  Russia,  the  writer, 
the  poet,  the  man  of  letters  is  like  a  pris- 
oner chained  in  his  cell.  He  is  robbed 
of  his  most  elementary  need,  the  freedom 
of  travel.  In  order  to  go  ten  versts  out  of 
Petrograd,  you  have  to  spend  weeks  in 
different  Soviet  institutions,  begging  for 
permits.  Recently  even  a  finger-print 
system  has  been  introduced.  The  writer 
has  no  opportunity  to  get  new  impressions. 
A  realization  that  he  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  encloses  and  stifles  him 
like   prison-walls. 

"Every  time  a  theme  is  bom  in  the 
writer's  mind,  every  time  an  artistic 
image  rises  before  him,  every  time  words 
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begin  to  string  themselves  into  periods, '^ 
this  sentence  of  doom  sounds  in  his  ears-: 
■That  cannot  be  written.  What  if  there 
should  be  a  sudden  search?  They  might 
hale  you  before  the  Extraordinary  Cairr- 
mission  for  that!'  For  the  goverfitnent's 
motto  is:  'All  who  think  different  are 
anathema.'  Therefore  the  inspired  words 
die  away,  the  image  disappears,  the  theme 
fades  into  nothingness. 

"Literary  talent  is  like  a  spirit  in  a 
cage,  like  thought  bound  with  fetters 
It  loses  faith  in  itself,  languishes,  and 
finally  expires. 

"Besides  all  this,  the  writer,  the  poet, 
must  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  in  the 
midst  of  his  hopeless  composition,  be 
prepared  to  dig  trenches,  shovel  snow, 
clean   the   streets." 


How  Labor  Could  Control 

Should  the  Laborer  Become  Both  Capitalist  and  Worker? 

A.  A.  BERLE 


A  N  IDEAL  condition  for-  labor  and 
■'^  capital  is  outlined  in  The  New  Repub- 
lic by  Mr.  Berle,  who  considers  the  dream 
is  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  realiza- 
tion. 

"Most  corporations,"  he  says,  "have 
at  their  financial  base  certain  borrowed 
capital.  All  corporations  are  controlled 
by  their  common  stockholders.  "These 
stockholders  are,  in  many  corporations, 
not  true  investors;  they  'took  a  chance'. 
They  backed  their  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  stockmarket  and  business 
prospects,  and  they  expect  a  large  return 
through  dividends  and  through  growing 
value  of  the  stock.  When  there  is  a  war 
between  labor  and  capital — a  strike — ■ 
this  is  the  fighting  line  on  the  capitalistic 
■  side.  The  secured  investors  are  far  be- 
hind the  guns;  their  money  is  backed  by 
tangible  property  and  not  altogether  by 
hope  of  corporate  production. 

"This  second  financial  class  is  likewise 
entitled  to  respectful  analytic  study. 
In  theory  every  one-hundred-dollar  share 
of  common  stock  represents  one  hundred 
dollars  of  actual  'money  or  money's 
worth'  put  into  the  corporation's  plant. 
In  practice  it  frequently  represents  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  It  often  covers  'water' 
— that  is  to  say,  nothing,  which  is  made  to 
appear  something  by  putting  in  property 
good-will,  for  instance — at  tremendous 
over-valuation.  Today  by  the  device  of 
stock  without  par  value,  that  is  to  say, 
without  any  stated  sum  of  money  printed 
on  the  certificate,  the  necessity  of  water- 
ing stock  on  the  sly  is  made  unnecessary. 
You  can  organize  a  corporation  in  many 
states  and  issue  a  couple  of  million  shares 
of  no-par-value  stock  with  nothing  behind 
them  at  all  except  hope.  People  buy  that 
stock  for  a  rise,  which  in  substance  comes 
to  this,  that  the  corporation,  having  got  a 
little  capital  together  through  legitimate 
borrowing  on  bonds  or  the  like  buys  or 
builds  a  plant;  produces  at  a  profit; 
makes  money;  and  the  value  of  the  paper 
shares  heaves  upward.  The  stockhold- 
er merely  bought  on  the  chance  that  the 
plant  he  invested  in  would  produce  more 
than  it  consumed,  and  his  paper  share 
entitled  him  to  a  fraction  of  the  surplus. 

"The  legitimate  side  to  this  operation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  these  stockholders 
have  a  power  of  management.  Where 
they  actually  do  manage,  throwing  in 
brains  and  judgment  and  skill  with  their 
money  they  render  a  service  entitling  them 
to  more  than  simple  interest  on  their  mon- 
ey. As  a  matter  of  plain  fact  however 
they  usually  do  not  manage;  they  sign  a 
proxy  which  comes  around  once  a  year  in 
the  mail.  A  small  group  do  manage  and 
earn  much  of  what  they  receive;  but 
the  larger  proportion  merely  buy,  hope, 
hold  and  cash  in  when  they  can,  reaping 
where  they  did  not  sow.  The  use  of 
their  money  is  worth  the  current  rate  of 
interest;  the  value  of  their  management 
is  nil.  Everything  over  interest  is  un- 
earned increment — which  is  merely  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  it  was  earned  by 
someone  else;  someone  who  did  not  get 
all  he  earned — or,  to  speak  plainly,  by 
the  men  who  worked  in  the  corporation's 
mills  or  mines. 

"Just  here  it  becomes  possible  to  think 
of  a  businesslike  end  to  the  economic 
war.  Who  are  the  people  who  have  a 
right  to  capitalize  the  hope  of  the  plant's 


earnings?  Who  are  the  people  who 
can  decently  gamble  on  their  output? 
Who  are  the  people  who  have  most  right 
to  ask  for  control  of  the  plant?  The 
answer  is  obviously  in  favor  of  the  staff 
of  the  plant,  including,  of  course,  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  directors,  as 
well  as  the  oilers  and  feeders  and  loom- 
fixers.  That  the  large  majority  of  em- 
ployees should  have  to  spend  their  spare 
time  devising  means  to  fight  the  control  of 
their  own  plant  is  simple  foolishness. 

To  imagine  a  plant  in  which  the  em- 
ployees, including,  as  suggested,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  the  president  and  so  on- 
own  all  the  common  stock  and  the  result- 
mg  control  sounds  a  little  like  romance. 
It  certainly  is  not  profit  sharing,  nor 
employees'  stock  ownership.  But  it  is 
possible  and  simple.  Suppose  a  trade 
union  with  sufficient  affiliates  controlling 
all  the  processes  in  a  factory,  or  better 
still,  a  guild  union  instead  of  a  craft  union. 
The  collective  unit  makes,  let  us  say, 
cotton  yarns.  From  top  to  bottom  there 
IS  no  yarn  process  which  it  does  not  control. 
At  present  the  best  it»  can  do  with  that 
control  is  to  shut  down  the  yarn  mill 
unless  the  employers  grant  higher  wages 
or  better  working  conditions.  Suppose 
however  the  union  decided  to  make  yarn 
on  its  own  behalf;  it  knows  the  processes, 
needs  only  management,  which  it  would 
have  to  hire,  and  capital,  which  it  would 
also  have  to  hire  in  the  open  market. 
Thereupon  it  hires  managers  and  borrows 
money,  buys  or  rents  a  yarn  factory,  runs 
it  on  approved  business  lines,  sells  at  a 
profit,  sets  aside  part  for  depreciation, 
for  repayment  of  its  borrowings,  for  a 
wage  reserve  in  bad  years.  No  single 
process  in  the  industry  would  have  to  be 
changed,  but  each  man  would  be  working 
for  himself  and  his  'wage  slavery'  would 
become  merely  an  occupation  in  co-oper- 
ative  endeavor. 

"This  is  the  dream,  and  we  seek  for 
possibility  of  its  realization.  The  mach- 
inery is  ready  to  hand.  Granted  a  plant 
for  sale,  and  a  collective  labor  unit  able 
to  operate,  and  the  corporate  organiza- 
tion could  be  drawn  by  any  able  lawyer. 
It  would  require  formation  of  a  corpora- 
tion with  no-par-value  stock,  issuable  to 
and  held  by— and  only  by— the  men  to 
be  employed  in  the  plant.  The  stock  is  ' 
tied  to  the  job,  and  with  it  goes  control  of 
the  plant.  There  would  be  provision  for 
the  usual  underlying  financing  by  issue 
of  bonds,  notes  or  preferred  stock.  The 
holders  of  these  issues  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  directors  at  all 
times,  but  a  majority  would  always  be 
elected  by  the  common  stock.  One  thinks 
of  the  danger  that  the  employee-stock- 
holders would  divide  every  last  cent  of 
the  receipts  and  go  on  a  spree,  as  did  the 
Russian  workmen  in  the  flushed  days  of 
the  early  Soviet  regime.  Any  corpora- 
tion lawyer  can  provide  against  that; 
does  so  every  day  to  protect  the  bond- 
holding  class  against  the  present  stock- 
holding class.  He  provides  in  his  incor- 
poration papers  that  out  of  the  profits  a 
stated  amount  shall  be  applied  to  paying 
off  the  borrowings;  a  further  proportion 
shall  be  set  aside  for  depreciation;  still 
more  for  a  reserve  for  the  lean  years.  The 
rest  can  be  distributed.  If  any  of  thesa 
provisions  are  broken  the  bond-holdin" 
class  immediately  takes  over  control." 
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A  Deft  One — The  Irish  situation  is  practically  settled. 
All  that  is  now  needed  is  the  final  assent  of  the  American 
orwspapers.— Tfe?  Gohlin,  Toronto. 

•  »  »  • 

Still  Why  Grudge  Henry  His  Pleasure? — There's 
one  nice  thing  about  being  poor.  Drayton  doesn't  sit  up 
lights  to  devise  new  ways  to  take  a  crapk  at  you.— Kit- 
'henPT  Record. 

•  •  •  • 

Otherwise  Absolutely  Not — The  pleasure  of  having  a 
wife  who  sings  about  her  work  depends  largely  on  whether 
dhe  can  sing. — Peterboro  Examiner. 

»  •  »  • 

Out  of  Perversity — The  difficulty  of  getting  a  fire  start- 
ed on  a  cold  morning  causes  us  to  wonder  how  buildings 
ever  burn  down. — Woodstock  Sentinel  Review. 


Signs  of  The  Times — Nowadays  a  man  is  insulted  if 
you  don't  believe  hira  when  he  says  he  was  drunk  last 
aight.— Tfe«  Goblin,  Toronto. 

»  ♦  ♦  * 

The  Ruling  Passion— A  tourist  gathers  the  impress- 
ion that  the  ambition  of  some  persons  is  to  live  in  a  house 
by  the  side  of  the  road  and' sell  hot  dogs  toman. — Cobalt 
Sugget. 

,  •  »  «  • 

Let  Us  Know  What  Hit  Us — There  must  be  no  more 
wars.  Let  the  killing  be  done  by  the  automobiles. — Quebec 
Telegraph. 

•  »  »  » 

Cupid  or  Cupidity^ — If  the  man  thinks  his  wife  beauti- 
ful in  last  winter's  hat,  he  is  blinded  by  love  or  thrift. — 
Nelson  B.C.  News. 

»  •  •  • 

How  Do  You  Figure  This? — Toronto  and  Hamilton 
rugby  teams  have  consistently  defeated  Montreal  teams 
this  season.  It  this  a  result  of  prohibition  or  a  triumph  for 
home  brew?  — The  Goblin,  Toronto. 

•  *  •  ♦ 

And  Later  Parted— A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
envied. — Kitchener  Record. 
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Certainly  An  Advantage — One  of  the  great  advantages, 
we  infer,  of  "reading  it  in  the  morning  when  it  is  news," 
is  that  you  can  then  intelligently  read  it  again  in  the  even- 
ing when  it  is  contradicted. — Quebec  Telegraph. 


Ihe  Fortunate  Go  Late — The  neighbor's  musical 
daughter  prompts  the  reflection  that  Heaven  won't  be 
very  pleasant  while  folks  are  learning  to  play  tlieir  harps. 
— Peterboro  Examiner. 


Wily  Waves — When  the  bride  promises  to  obey,  she 
waives  her  rights;  but  it  isn't  a  permanent  waive. — Sher- 
brooke  Record. 


A  Settled  Prejudice— Maybe  some  men  stay  away 
from  church  because  they  were  married  in  one. — Cobalt 

Nugget. 

*  ♦  «  * 

One  man  believes  everything  he  hears;  another  doesn't 
believe  anything  he  hears.  Both  are  foolish. — Toronto 
Telegram. 

*  *  t  * 

Evidences  of  Shortage — The  girl  across  the  way  says 
it's  easy  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  men, 
when  you  see  what  some  girls  get  tied  up  to. — St.  John, 
N.  B.,  Standard. 

*  *  *  * 

Or  Is  Bilious — When  a  man  affects  to  have  lost  inter- 
est in  the  ladies,  he  has  either  religion  or  a  bald  head.  — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

That  Subtle  Compliment — When  a  woman  says  she 
doesn't  know  anything  about  the  tariff,  she  imagines  the 
men  do. — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Mum's  the  Word — Indiscretion:  Saying  aloud  what 
everybody  is  thinking  in  secret. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  ^ 

Picking  the  Winner — A  man  said  to  his  wife,  "Dar- 
ling, I  have  brought  home  something  for  the  one  I  love 
best  in  the  world."  She  said,  "What  is  it,  a  box  of  cigars?" 
— Manitoba  Free  Presg. 


The  Last  Being  Easier — The  good  either  die  y>>unv  nr 

outgrow  it. — Quebec  Telegraph. 

•  *  ♦  » 

Normalcy— Prosperity  will  have  arrived  again  when  » 
pie  has  only  four  pieces.— Kingston  Standard. 


Blame  This  on  Caesar—All  gall  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  two  of  which  are  posses.sed  by  the  fellow  who  doublet 
his  prices  because  freight  rates  are  high.— Kitchene. 
Record. 

•  »  ♦  ♦ 

The  Days  That  Are  No  More— "In  1880,"  saye  a  h:»- 
torical  item,  "Regina  consisted  of  a  steam  sawmil!,  s 
printing  office,  two  houses,  a  campfire  and  a  barrel  of 
whisky." — Saskatoon  Star. 


The  Pews  are  Cushioned— A  bright  thought  for  Sun- 
day: Don't  lie  in  bed.  Go  to  church  and  sleep  there  — 
Kingston  Standard. 

*  •  »  * 

A  Hint  for  Managers— Before  hiring  a  bank  clerk,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  him  if  he  nurses  the  delusion 
that  he  can  pick  a  winning  horse. — Nelson  B.  C.  Newf. 
»  *  *  » 

A  Lot  of  it  Isn't  So — It  isn't  always  the  man  who  haa 
acquired  the  most  information  who  knows  the  most. — 
Toronto  Telegram. 

»  •  •  « 

,  No  Need  All  Keeping  in  Training— Why  can't  it  be 
arranged  so  that  the  winners  of  the  war  in  Asia  Minor 
play  off  with  the  winners  of  the  Moroccan  war  for  the  1921 
championship? — Sa.skatoon  Star. 

*  *  ♦  » 

Took  Precautions — Admiral  Beatty  visited  the  New 
York  stock  exchange,  but  had  enough  foresight  to  leave  hip 
medals  home,  so  they  didn't  get  anything. — Border  Cities 
Star. 

*  *  »  « 

They  Don't  Like  Dark  Meat— (From  the  Want  Ads) 
WANTED— Giri   (white)  for  cooking.— Saskatoon  Star. 

*  »  »  »  - 

It's  Chronic  With  Him— The  best  way  to  keep  a  hus- 
band is  to  keep  him  gues.sing. — Saskatoon  Star. 
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CHAMOIS  hunting  is  not  a  sport  with 
which  the  Canadian  sportsman  is  fam- 
i  liar.  That  it  is  one,  however,  in  which  the 
hunter  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  exciting 
moments  is  evident  from  a  description 
?iven  in  the  Paris  illustrated  weekly 
mentioned  above.  We  quote,  in  part,  from 
1  translation  appearing  in  The  Living  Age. 

"In  spite  of  the  clearest  of  August  sun- 
light, in  spite  of  the  weariness  of  four 
tiours'  traveling  in  high  mountain  coun- 
try, men  and  beasts  have  scarcely  thrown 
)ff  their  loads  when  the  order  is  given  to 
pitch  our  tents,  a  useful  precaution  in 
these    regions,    where    swift    changes    of 

naperature  are  frequent. 

"■The  equipment  of  our  chamois-hunt- 
ors  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  If 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon  had  seen  us  depart- 
ing for  the  chase,  he  would  have  had  the 
most  profound  contempt  for  these  intrepid 
mountaineers.  Some  cartridges  and  a  crust 
of  bread  constitute  their  munitions  for  the 
journey.  A  carbine  of  six-millimetre  cali- 
bre and  powerful  field-glasses  complete 
their  equipment.  No  picks,  no  ropes,  no 
guides.  Stout  shoes  thickly  studded  with 
iron  are  enough  to  allow  the  hunter  to 
(■ling  to  the  cracks  in  the  granite  and  he 
can  go  wherever  he  needs.  These  men 
Icnow  the  country  thoroughly,  and  there 
are  no  habits  of  the  chamois  which  they  do 
not  know.  One  of  them,  who  is  directing 
ihe  chase  and  assigning  posts  to  the  hunt- 
er seems  to  entertain  a  low  opmion  of  me. 
My  ignorance  might  lead  to  mistakes 
which  would  spoil  everything,  both  my 
own  share  and  the  hunt  itself.  He  keeps 
-nc  with  himself.  I  shall  be  close  to  him. 
f  am  delighted  with  the  arrangement. 

"Success  in  chamois-hunting  is  a  mat- 
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Thrilling  Description  of  a  Little-Known  Sport 
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ter  of  seeing  the  animal  before  it  sees 
the  hunter — to  see  it  in  the  country  where 
it  lives  at  100  or  1000  metres.  Now,  to 
see  an  animal  of  the  build  of  a  goat  against 
reddish  herbage,  which  is  moving  slowly 
among  tufts  of  grass  of  the  same  color, 
amid  the  rocks  and  stones  in  which  blocks 
of  reddish  tint  abound — to  find  our  prey 
in  such  deceptive  surroundings  is  an 
achievement  in  itself.  How  many  times  I 
have  brought  the  twelve-fold  enlarging 
glasses  to  bear  on  a  stone,  and  suddenly 
seen  a  chamois  in  motion!  So  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  astonished  because  tour- 
ists who  have  traveled  a  hundred  times  in 
the  Pyrenees  assure  you  that  the  chamois 
is  a  myth  in  those  regions.  When  you  find 
a  chamois,  he  is  too  far  away  to  be  shot, 
and  you  try  either  to  approach  him,  or 
else  to  start  him  toward  a  place  which  is 
watched  by  a  companion  in  the  hunt. 
A  few  rifle-shots  coming  from  the  right 
direction  against  rocks  will  often  make 
the  animal  think  that  the  attack  is  com- 
ing from  a  point  opposite  where  the  hunt- 
er really  is.  In  any  case,  the  alarm  is 
given.  It  is  a  time  when  the  unexpected 
rules. 

"Very  often  the  endurance  of  the  hunter 
is  given  a  hard  test.  Dressed  in  clothing 
of  neutral  tint,  a  man  must  make  his  body 
blend  with  the  rock.  Under  a  fiery  sun, 
or  caught  in  an  icy  brook,  he  must  remain 


motionless  for  several  hours.  With  infin- 
ite precaution,  the  hunter  scans  the  coun- 
try before  him  with  his  field-glasses.  If 
the  chamois  comes  down  the  mountain 
by  one  of  the  almost  perpendicular  slopes, 
the  stones  which  his  passing  sets  rolling 
into  the  depths  below  will  reveal  his 
presence.  It  is  by  climbing  up,  one  glued 
fast  against  another,  that  we  reach  our 
post,  from  which  we  can  look  out  over  all 
the  approaches  by  which  the  chamois 
can  appear.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
amphitheatre.  While  I  am  getting  my 
apparatus  ready,  my  companion  builds  a 
little  wall  of  stone  around  us.  There  is 
nothing  now  to  be  seen  except  my  photo- 
graphic apparatus  and  my  head.  AH  the 
rest  is  covered  by  a  tent  of  coarse  cloth 
with  a  large  mesh.  Even  at  a  short  distance 
I  seem  like  nothing  but  a  rock — a  rock 
with  a  heart  which  beats  rather  loudly. 
"In  the  middle  of  this  great  amphi- 
theatre, the  silence  is  scarcely  broken 
by  the  low  gurgling  of  the  water  flowing 
from  the  glacier.  At  intervals  the  echo 
of  distant  croakings  reaches  us.  A  flock 
of  vultures  moves  ceaselessly  above  the 
amphitheatre.  Paying  no  attention  to 
man,  a  butterfly  lights  on  my  hand.  A 
few  rifle-shots  fired  behind  the  crests 
send  some  chamois  in  our  direction.  "They 
gallop  along  about  600  metres  from  us. 
This  little  herd  is  led  by  a  fine  s^g,  a 


veteran  who  has  worked  out  a  clever  way 
of  concealing  himself  among  the  sharp 
points  of  the  crest  at  the  south  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. The  breeze,  whose  direction 
has  changed,  must  have  betrayed  us.  A 
little  bit  later  a  single  chamois  comes  out 
about  200  metres  below  us.  'Get  ready;  1 
am  going  to  try  to  wound  him  for  you  so 
that  you  can  get  nearer,'  my  companion 
whispers  to  me. 

"A  shot  stops  my  skeptical  smile.  The 
animal,  struck  in  the  hind  quarters, 
pauses  a  few  moments  and  then  dashe» 
off  at  full  speed.  Another  shot,  and  this 
time  the  chamois  gives  a  leap  and  falls 
some  metres  away.  I  leap  from  my  tower 
of  stone  and  run  toward  the  wounded 
animal,  which  is  lying  at  the  top  of  a  slope 
of  about  forty-five  degrees.  I  don't  get 
ahead  very  fast — one  step  forward  and 
two  backward.  My  weight  sets  little 
avalanches  of  pebbles  tumbling,  and  I 
roll  along  with  them.  At  length,  out  of 
breath,  and  with  my  hands  and  skin 
bleeding,  I  reach  the  place  about  twenty 
metres  away,  where  the  wounded  animal 
Ues. 

"The  moment  he  sees  me,  the  chamois 
leaps  away,  passing  beneath  my  very 
nose  at  a  dizzy  speed,  only  to  fall  again 
300  metres  farther  off.  Slowly,  and  with- 
out any  noise  this  time,  I  get  to  within 
100  metres  of  the  anirtal.  At  this  distance 
I  have  to  work,  and  quickly  at  that,  for 
in  spite  of  his  loss  of  blood,  the  chamois 
has  dragged  himself  to  his  feet,  ready  to 
dash  off  again.  The  click  of  my  camera 
shutter  makes  him  dash  away  once  more 
toward  a  deep  gorge,  where  he  falls 
lifeless,  with  a  final  bullet  in  the 
breast." 
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What's   Coming  for  MacLeafjAs 

Readers  in  1922 


"With  regard  to  magazines,  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  Canadians  do  not 
realize  the  excellence  of  their  own, 
as  compared  with  many  of  the  out- 
side magazines  which  they  buy  so 
freely.  Referring  specifically  to 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  its  contents  are 
not  only  highly  worth  while,  but  al- 
ways to  the  point.  While  a  particu- 
lar issue  of  a  non-Canadian  magazine 
might  often  be  dated  any  month  in 
any  year,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 
belongs  to  a  month  and  to  each  year 
in  which  it  is  issued,  and  to  no  other 
in  the  calendar.  In  other  words, 
MACLEAN'S  contains  the  kind  of 
entertainment  we  get  from  the  so- 
called    popular    magazines    combined 


with  an  element  of  thoughtful  com- 
ment on  the  happenings  of  the  day 
such  as  we  look  for  on  a  more  extend- 
ed scale  from  the  'North  American 
Review'  and  the  'Atlantic'." 

This  is  quoted  from  an  address  which 
Basil  King  delivered  to  the  Women's 
Canadian  Club  at  Toronto  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1921;  coming  from  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  English-speaking 
authors,  and  from  a  man  who  has  a 
singularly  international  perspective— 
as  well  as  a  warm  feeling  for  the 
"ountry  of  his  birth,  Canada — these 
sentences  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
quarter  of  a  million  readers  in  the 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  family. 


During  1922  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  will  continue  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  set'  by  Basil  King.  The  articles  will  be  of 
two  characters:  those  which  are  essentially  timely  and  those  which  describe  some  phase  or  facts  of  Canadian  life  which  may 
have  existed  for  a  score  of  years — or  more — but  which  have  never  before  been  served  up  for  your  delectation  and  entertain- 
ment in  such  a  readable  form.  To  use  the  language  of  the  journalist,  MACLEAN'S  readers  may  expect  the  best  news  articles 
with  a  national  slant  and  bright,  entertaining  feature-articles.  These  will  be  written  authoritatively  and  among  early  onM 
which  we  can  announce  are  articles  by  John  Nelson,  Nellie  McClung,  Janey  Canuck,  Stephen  Leacock,  Arthur  Stringer,  Charles 
A.  Hayden,  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke,  J.  L.  Rutledge,  C.  C.  Jenkins,  C.  L.  Shaw,  Agnes  C.  Laut,  George  H.  Ham  and  James  Mavor.  The 
first  new  serial  for  1922  will  be  THE  TIMBER  PIRATE,  by  C.  C.  Jenkins,  a  member  of  MacLean's  staff. 


From  Canada's  Leading  Psychiatrist 

Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke'?  article  will  be  of  immense  national  interest- and 
value.  He  will  discuss  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  Canada  to  make 
public  school  and  collegiate  education  really  efficient.-  He  will  take  up 
the  question  of  the  advisability  and  nature  of  special  treatment  for 
children  of  superior  intelligence;  and  will  give  some  details  of  the  re- 
markable investigations  which  he  and  his  staff  are  conducting  in  Can- 
adian factories  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  square  pegs  in  round 
holes  are  as  soon  as  possible  eliminated.  Dr.  Clarke  is  Medical  Director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 


Some  Details  of  the  1922  Short  Fiction  Programme 

First  of  all  there  will  be  a  novelette  starting  in  January  15 — "The 
Sail  Dragger" — a  gripping,  sea-adventure  story  from  the  pen  of  Fred- 
erick William  Wallace;  illustrated  by  C.  R.  Patterson. 

Other  fiction  scheduled  includes:  three  "Lenix  Ballister"  stories,  by 
Archie  McKishnie;  two  up-to-date  crook  stories,  aiso  by  Archie  Mo- 
Kishnie;  two  fascinating  romance-adventure  stories  by  Madge  MacBeth: 
"Wetherell's  Romance"  and  "Her  Feet  Were  Crossed,"  by  Alan  Sullivan: 
Pierre  des  Lacs,  by  H.  B.  Atlee;  "The  Lost  Stirrup"  and  "Alter  Idem" 
(two  more  in  his  series  of  racing  stories)  by  W.  .'\.  Fraser. 


Fleming  Will  Return 

It  is  perhaps  a  long  way  off  to 
announce  Arthur  Heming's  next 
"eature  in  MACLEAN'S,  but  any- 
thing he  writes — or  paints — is  of 
?uch  paramount  interest  to  MAC- 
r..EAN'S  readers  that  we  will  draw 
aside  the  veil  a  moment  and  let  you 
have  a  peep  at  something  which  is 
coming  through  probably  not  until 
toward  the  close  of   1922. 

Mr.  Heming  has  once  more  left 
the  cities  and  retired  to  a  quiet  Inn, 
where  he  is  engaged  upon  another 
book,  which  will  be  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  "The  Drama  of  Our 
Great  Forests."  It  will  treat,  of 
course,  of  Canada's  vast  North 
Land,  but  from  a  very  different 
view-point. 
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Illustrators   Whose  Work  will  Ap- 
pear in  MacLeans'  During  I9Z2: 

ARTHUR  HEMING 

C.  W.  JEFFREYS 

CHARLES  A.  MACLELLAN 

DUDLEY  GLOYNE  SUMMERS 

R.  M.  BRINKERHGFF 

ARTHUR  WILLIAM    BROWN 

F.  R.  GRUGER 

W.  V.  CHAMBERS 

H.  WESTON  TAYLOR 

MARY   ESSEX 

LOU  SKUCE 

C.  H.  TAFFS 

CHARLES  L.   WRENN 

E.  J.  DINSMORE 

T.  Y.  McCarthy 

C.  R.  PATTERSON 


A  STRIKING  SERIES  BY  "SAPPER 


(Whose  photo  is  shown  above) 


Now,  the  only  war-writers  who  receive  attention  are  the  few  who 
by  their  craftsmanship  and  wide  human  appeal  have  a  likelihood  of 
more  than  ephemeral  fame.  Among  the  chief  of  these  is  "Sapper"— 
H.  Cyril  McNeile.  Throughout  the  war  his  engaging  personality  was 
displayed  in  newspaper  articles  and  books  of  short  stories.  Now  he 
is  writing  stories  of  the  peace,  which  are  just  as  enthralling.     The  best 


of  these,  written  du,  ig  1921,  will  appear  in  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINK. 
Stephen  Leacock  is  due  back  shortly  from  England,  where  he  ha? 
been  lecturing  and  writing  for  the  past  few  months.  Recent  issues  of 
MACLEAN'S  have  contained  some  of  the  be.st  of  the  articles  from  his 
pen.  Of  course,  you  have  read — or  will  read — "When  Prohibition  Come? 
to  London",  on  page  16  of  this  issue. 
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You  Want  Definite  Advice 
on  Your  Investments 

The   Financial  Post  Will 
Give  It  to  You 

Buy  Bonds  Now 

" — at  the  end  of  another  year  bond  prices  will  be  at  a 
higher  level  than  now." 

"The  comparatively  high  fixed   income  that   one  can 

buy  by  investing  in  bonds  to-day  is  very  desirable." 

From  FINANCIAL  POST  of  November  25,  1921. 

Foreign  Exchange  Gambles 

"This  offering — (of  Russian  roubles,  Polish  marks  and 
Austrian  crowns) — is  in  reality  one  of  the  wildest 
gambles  that  has  ever  been  flaunted  before  an  inno- 
cent public.  The  chances  of  profit  are  so  remote  as 
to  be  negligible." 

From   FINANCIAL  POST  of  December   2,    1921. 

High  Yield  Bonds 

Opportunity  for  profit  pointed  Out  in  certain  high  yield 
industrial  bonds  that  have  good  possibilities— with  a 
list  of  such  bonds. 

In  FINANCIAL  POST  of  December  2,  1921. 

A  Profitable  Trade 

"Holders   of   1937  War   Loan  bonds   should   exchange 

them  for  1937  Victory  Loan  bonds."    The  reasons  why. 

From  FINANCIAL  POST   of  December   2,    1921. 

The  Good  Preferred  Stocks 

"Investors  may  enter  the  market  with  a  fair  degree  of 
assurance  that  the  worst  is  over  and  that  a  gradual 
appreciation  of  price  may  be  looked  for  as  current 
interest  rates  decline."  With  a  list  of  the  good  pre- 
ferred stcoks.  ,  „  ,„„, 
From  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  of  December  2,  1921. 

Systematic  Investment 

Methods  and  merits  of  investment  on  the  partial  pay- 
ment plan  described.  „    ,„„, 
In   FINANCIAL  POST  of  December  9,   1921. 

The  Stock  Markets 

"The  investment  markets,  discounting  future,  indicate 
that  turn  for  better  may  not  be  long  delayed." 

From  FINANCIAL  POST   of   December   9,   1921- 

Sell  Short  Term  Bonds 

"Now  is  the  time  to  sell  bonds  that  mature  during  the 
next  year  or  two  and  re-invest  proceeds  in  long-term 
bonds  at  present  coupon  rates."  ,^    ,„„, 

From  FINANCIAL  POST  of  December   16,   1921. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  discusses  trends  and  enables  the  busi- 
ness man  to  analyze  the  factors  that  should  influence  his  buymg 
and  selling  policies.  , 

It  discusses  economic  factors  affectmg  mvestments  and  keeps  the 
investor  posted  on  new  developments.  ,        ■  ^ 

The  POST  goes  further.  It  gives  concrete  advica  on  such  points 
as  are  outlined  above.  But  no  statement  is  made  and  no  advice 
ffiven  until  all  influencing  considerations  have  been  given  sound 
thougiht.  And  while  in  these  and  other  instances  the  movements 
forecast  bv  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  have  already  materialized, 
that  is  not  the  important  point,  for  the  POST'S  real  service  is 
in  telling  of  the  long  swings  upward  and  downward  in  usiness 
or  markets— not  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week  movements. 
And  then  there  is  the  Investors'  Inquiries  Service.  Through  it 
vour  own  personal  problems  are  analyzed  and  answered  and  advice 
is  given  you  as  to  investments  that  are  offered  you. 

Make  sure  of  receiving  the  practical  business  paper     It  will  assist  you 

in  k^plna  your  money  working  profitably  and  safely. 

FILL  IN  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON 

^^^        The  Financial  Post 

Th"     ^  .7^  v^  1 43- 1 53  U  niversi  ty  Ave . ,  Toron  to 

FINANCIA.L       ^V.  ^ 

''°*'*.,  ,T„i„niltT         N^  Southam  Building,  128  Bleury  St., 

"AU'¥^.!^nJ:  ^\  MONTREAL 

:?S^'jTOAS«lL'poST°for        '^  ^  903  Confederation  Life  Bldg. 

^ye«    (62  issue.)   to  .tart  at  once.    ^^^  WINNIPEG 
BilTm^^^i*^"  knn-lil  ■.utacVipUon ' i.ri«/  15.00^  ^  88  Fleet  Street 
^>w  '^"*- 


Tear  Bombs  For  Unruly  Mobs 

Lachrymose  Gas  To  Be  Used  Against  Bandits  and 

Disorderly  Crowds  .      -  , 


WM.  A.  McGARRY 


'  I  ''HE  USE  ofvarious  kinds  of  gas  bombs 
-*•  in  the  Great  War  is  responsible  for 
an  idea  which  culminated  in  a  demonstra- 
tion held  recently  under  police  supervision 
on  the  meadows  of  Philadelphia.  Several 
stalwart  policemen  of  the  city  volunteered 
for  the  test  and  it  was  conclusively  proved 
that  tear  gas  bombs,  though  far  less  dead- 
ly, are  quite  as  effective  as  revolver  fire. 

"Two  types  of  these  bombs  are  now  or 
shortly  will  be  on  the  market,"  says  the 
writer  in  the  Scientific.  American,  "for 
use  not  only  by  the  police,  but  also  by 
banks,  storekeepers  and  paymasters.  One 
contains  the  familiar  lachrymose  gas,  the 
other  what  is  known  as  "stunic"  gas. 
As  its  name  indicates,  the  latter  stuns 
one  who  inhales  it,  leaving  him  virtually 
unconscious  and  utterly  helpless  for  some 
minutes.  The  chemical  constituents  of 
the  mixtures  used  in  the  bombs  for  the 
Philadelphia  demonstration  are  withheld 
by  the  inventor.  Experts  of  the  chemical 
warfare  section,  however,  are  authority 
for  the  statement  that  this  service  has 
worked  out  several  formulas  for  both  types 
of  bombs,  all  of  which  may  be  used  with- 
out permanent  injury. 

"This  feature  of  the  new  gases  and 
particularly  of  the  lachrymose  gas  led 
Superintendent  William  B.  Mills  of  the 
Philadelphia  police  to  determine,  after  the 
demonstration,  to  establish  five  gas  bomb 
squads.  It  is  what  makes  highly  probable 
the  adoption  of  the  bombs  by  banking 
institutions.  Few  persons  care  about  the 
bandit  or  the  bank  burglar  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  concern  whether  or  not 
he  is  permanently  injured.  But  gas  clouds 
are  no  respecters  of  persons  and  under 
many  conditions  where  their  use  might  be 
advisable  to  stop  crime  innocent  bystand- 
ers also  would  be  caught. 

"According  to  a  physician  who  handled 
thousands  of  cases  of  all  kinds  of  gas 
poisoning  on  the  Western  front  in  France 
and  who  is  now  in  charge  of  convalescents 
at  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  the  effect 
of  the  tear  bombs  shown  to  tlie  police  in 
that  city  is  identical  with  that  caused  by 
the  lachrymose  gas  used  by  the  Germans 
during  the  last  few  months  of  the  war, 
although  the  chemical  formula  may  be 
different.  The  gas  causes  irritation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Hning  of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  anterior 


part  of  the  eye  itself.  This  disturbance 
is  so  intense  and  painful  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  victim  to  keep  his  eyes 
open,  and  he  is  rendered  helpless — for 
from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  depending 
on  the  concentration  of  the  vapor  when  i1 
makes  contact  with  his  eyes.  In  no  case 
is  there  any  permanent  ill  effect. 

"Knowing  that  the  results  would  be 
exceedingly  painful,  the  rookie  squad 
nevertheless  volunteered  to  be  the  victims 
of  the  demonstration.  It  was  given  on  the 
'model  farm'  which  Philadelphia  oper- 
ates on  the  meadows  near  the  League 
Island  Navy  Yard.  Major  Stephen  J.  De 
Lanoy,  formerly  connected  with  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service,  was  in  charge.  He 
and  his  aides  first  taught  a  group  of 
'bomb  throwers'  the  proper  method  of 
hurling  the  missiles  to  the  best  advantage. 
Then  the  rookies  formed  themselves  into 
a  'mob',  about  one  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  police  and  charged.  They  were 
permitted  to  cover  about  half  the  dis- 
tance before  the  bomb  throwing  started. 

"Four  bombs  then  were  hurled  in  the 
path  of  the  charging  men.  The  seven-inch 
rubber  containers  bounced  once  or  twice 
and  then  exploded  one  after  another, 
with  sharp  reports.  Dense  clouds  of  white 
vapor  rose,,spreading  slowly  in  all  direc- 
tions to  almost  unbelievable  volume. 
This  soft  white  vapor,  shifting  before  the 
light  breeze,  might  have  been  a  stone  wall. 
It  brought  the 'mob' to  a  dead  stop  within 
fifteen   feet. 

"The  police  are  particularly  hopeful 
that  the  bombs  will  be  of  value  in  chasing 
motor   bandits. 

"In  every  large  American  city  this  type 
of  highwayman  has  been  able  to  elude 
arrest  again  and  again  even  when  police 
take  the  trail  in  motorcycles  with  side 
cars  and  overtake  the  fleeing  motor  car. 
Shooting  from  a  motorcycle  going  at  a 
mile  a  minute  is  hazardous  business  at 
best. 

"These  bombs  will  not  be  used  against 
every  crowd  that  creates  trouble.  They 
are  for  use  only  against  mobs  bent  on 
destruction;  mobs  that  assume  dangerous 
proportions  and  that  cannot  be  dispersed 
by  ordinary  methods.  A  bomb  squad  is 
being  formed  for  each  police  division,  and 
these  men  will  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
new  weapons.  Only  men  who  can  keep 
their  heads  in  emergencies  will  be  appoint- 
ed to  these  squads." 


No  Seas,  No  Storms  On  Mars 

Inhabitants  Drain  Moisture  From  Poles  To  Obtain  Water  Supply 

IVAN  C.  SMITH 


THAT  Mars,  our  neighbor  planet, 
who  is  soon  to  come  the  closest  to 
our  Earth  that  he  has  been  in  a  century, 
is  an  oceanless,  streamless  world,  reclaim- 
ed for  habitation  by  some  higher  form  of 
life  that  has  systematically  creased  its 
whole  surface  with  a  network  of  canals 
that  drain  the  moisture  from  melting 
glaciers  at  its  poles,  is  the  theory  advanced 
by  Ivan  C.  Smith,  writing  for  Science 
and  Invention 

The  fact  that  snow  congeals  on  the 
poles  of  Mars  in  winter  and  thaws  in 
summer,  this  writer  maintains,  is  proof 
that  Mars  has  an  atmosphere.  Mars  has 
some  clouds  occasionally,  but  no  great 
storms  such  as  we  have  on  Earth.  Certain 
parts  of  the  planet  have  been  discovered  to 
be  covered  with  vegetation,  which  argues 
the  presence  of  carbon-dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen, since  one  is  a  necessity  forplant  growth 
and  the  other  is  a  product  of  plant  life. 
Mr.  Smith  says  the  old  theory  of  seas  on 
Mars  has  been  exploded.  Certain  areas, 
darker  than  the  surrounding  surface  were 
long  regarded  as  seas.  However,  these 
areas  were  subject  to  changes  in  appear- 
ance that  closer  study  disclosed  could  not 
happen  to  great  bodies  of  water;  notably 
their  change  in  color  and  the  presence 
of  definite  markings  across  them  provoked 
deeper  investigation.  Now  it  is  stated  that 
the  strange  markings  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  network  of  a  tremendous 
canal  system  that  must  have  necessitated 


many  centuries  of  patient  toil,  even  with 
the  aid  of  mechanical  apparatus,  on  the 
part  of  the  intellectual  creatures  who 
inhabit  and  rule  Mars  as  men  do  the  Earth. 
Of  these  canals  Mr.  Smith  says: — - 

"Perhaps  the  strangest  feature  of  the 
canals  and  one  of  the  most  conclusive  bits 
of  proof  as  to  their  artificial  origin,  is 
the  fact  that  at  certain  times  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  canals  assume  a  double  con- 
struction. The  twin  lines  of  the  double 
canals  stretch  absolutely  parallel,  like 
twin  rails  of  a  railroad  track  across  our 
western  plains.  The  fact  that  the  doubling 
of  certain  canals  occurs  at  a  time  when  the 
polar  melting  has  just  passed  its  height 
seems  to  give  a  clue  as  to  their  purpose. 

"Another  significant  feature  of  the  can- 
als is  the  evidence  they  show  of  seasonal 
change.  During  the  winter  months  the 
canals  are  so  faint  as  to  be  invisible  in 
many  cases.  With  the  advent  of  spring  and 
the  melting  of  the  polar  caps,  a  singular 
change  takes  place.  Beginning  at  the 
snow-line,  the  canals  assume  a  blue-green 
color.  The  change  sweeps  down  the  face 
of  the  planet  as  the  summer  season  pro- 
gresses until  eventually  the  entire  canal 
system  has  taken  on  this  greenish  tinge 
and  is  plainly  visible.  With  the  approach 
of  autumn  the  color  changes,  and  instead 
of  green  the  canals  become  a  reddish- 
echre  or  russet  remaining  thus  until  win- 
ter, when  they  grow  gradually  fainter" 
often  disappearing  altogether.  ' 
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"This  seasonal  change  of  the  canals  is 
an  excellent  indication  of  their  character. 
Nothing  known  to  us  exhibits  these  sea- 
sonal changes  except  vegetation.  An  ob- 
server, watching  the  earth  from  a  distance, 
would  note  this  same  change  taking  place 
over  the  fertile  regions  of  the  earth. 
Appearing  indistinct  at  first,  the  vegeta- 
tion would  assume  a  blue  green  color 
with  the  approach  of  summer,  remaining 
so  until  the  coming  of  autumn  gave  it  the 
glorious  red,  yellow  and  orange  tints  we 
know  so  well. 

"The  great  difference  in  the  two  process- 
es is  that  while  on  the  Earth  the  annual 
awakening  sweeps  from  the  tropics  pole- 
ward, on  Mars  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
On  Earth  the  process  awaits  the  warming 
rays  of  the  advancing  sun;  on  Mars  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  equatorward  sweep  of 
the  waters  released  from  the  polar  caps, 
which  produces  the  awakening  into  life. 

"Heretofore  the  lines  visible  in  our  tele- 
scopes have  been  referred  to  as  canals. 
So  named  before  they  had  been  studied  in- 
tensively, the  appellation  was,  in  reality,  a 
shot  in  the  dark.  Later  investigations 
seem  to  prove  that  the  pioneers  made  a 


very  good  guess.  The  hnes  are,  by  actual 
measurement,  as  much  as  eighty  miles  in 
breadth.  This  great  breadth,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  color  changes,  seems  to 
indicate  that  we  do  not  actually  see  canals. 
However,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
planet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
lines  are  bands  of  vegetation,  and  their 
position  and  behavior  indicate  strongly 
that  they  lie  along  the  courses  of  artifi- 
cial waterways.  So  we  do  not  see  canals, 
but  we  do  undoubtedly  see  vegetation, 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  canals. 

"The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
canals  is  not  their  regularity  so  much  as 
it  is  their  relation  to  each  other.  Each  not 
only  proceeds  with  absolute  directness 
from  one  point  to  another,  but  at  its  ter- 
minals it  meets  canals  which  have  come 
there  with  like  forthrightness  from  other 
far  places  upon  the  planet.  Nor  is  it  two 
only  that  come  together  at  a  common  junc- 
tion— up  to  as  many  as  fourteen  some- 
times thus  make  rendezvous,  and  it  is  a 
poor  junction  that  cannot  show  at  least 
six  or  seven.  Such  an  arrangement  can- 
not be  the  result  of  chance.  Nature  does 
not  work  with  a  rule  and  compass." 


Little  Danger  of  Burial  Alive 

Although  Scientists  Claim  Border-land  Between  Life  and  Death 

DRS.  HALLUIN  AND  CRUCHET 


TpHERE  is  what  seems  to  be  a  "no 
-■•  man's  land"  between  life  and  death, 
a  very  brief  period  in  which  the  proper 
measures  may  result  in  resuscitation. 
And  at  least  some  of  these  resuscitations 
may  be  permanent.  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York)  quotes  some  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Halluin  of  Lille  and  the  com- 
ments of  Dr.  Cruchet,  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal de  Medicine  (Bordeaux)  as  follows: 

"Halluin  has  a  series  of  eighty-one  col- 
lected cases  of  death  following  surgical 
operation  in  which  resuscitation  methods 
were  tested.  In  forty-five  there  was  total 
failure.  In  the  other  thirty-six,  resuscita- 
tion was  successful  for  the  time,  but  in 
nineteen  cases  it  was  not  permanent. 
The  remainder,  seventeen  cases,  were  all 
eminently  successful.  These  data  are 
of  enormous  importance,  says  Cruchet. 
For  one  thing  they  show  the  presence  of  a 
borderline — a  sort  of  no  man's  land,  dur- 
ing which  resuscitation  is  possible  with 
about  an  even  chance  that  it  will  be  per- 
manent. But  there  is  danger  of  a  war  of 
words,  because  someone  will  say  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  man  is  not  yet  dead. 
The  comparative  brevity  of  the  interval, 
however,  should  lay  the  fears  of  those  who 
fear  inhumation  alive. 

"From  another  angle  there  is  an  appar- 
ent distinction  between  death  following  an 


accident  and  death  which  is  spontaneous. 
This  no  man's  land — is  it  also  present  in 
death  following  pneumonia  or  other  acute 
lethal  affection?  We  know  that  when 
death  seems  inevitable  and  imminent  in  an 
acute  illness,  the  subject  is  usually  allow- 
ed to  die  in  peace,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  give  nourishment  or  even  to  stimulate 
organs  which  have  apparently  lost  all 
abihty  to  respond  to  treatment. 

"No  doubt  to  a  layman  it  would  some- 
times appear  that  something  more  might 
have  been  done  to  prolong  life  for  a  few 
moments;  and  with  life  thus  extended,  who 
can  be  certain  that  something  favorable 
might  not  have  happened  in  the  natural 
course  of  events? 

"Cruchet  states  that  according  to  com- 
mon sense  a  man  is  either  dead  or  not  dead. 
During  the  twenty  minute  interval  during 
which  resuscitation  is  possible  he  is  most 
certainly  not  dead ;  therefore  he  is  still  ali  ve. 
But  the  public  will  be  certain  to  make 
much  out  of  this  intermediate  state,  and 
in  fancy  prolong  it  to  an  hour,  and  then 
longer." 

The  general  public  is  warned  not  to 
catch  this  straw  with  too  much  hope,  for 
this  chance  of  resuscitation  exists  only  in 
selected  cases  of  certain  diseases,  and  even 
if  applied  in  all  possible  cases  would  not 
perceptibly  affect  the  general  death  rate. 


Dirt,  Garlic  and  Disease 

British  Soldiers  Released  From  Cruel  Service  With  Spanish 

In  Morocco 


London  Times 


Party — 'shun — Dismiss!" 
The  Moroccan  adventures  of  fifty- 
three  British  Legionaries  including  several 
Canadians  were  brought  to  an  end  with 
that  familiar  word  of  command,  shouted, 
as  often  before,  under  the  roof  of  Victoria 
Station,  writes  a  representative  of  the 
London  Times. 

"The  men,  bereft,  apparently,  of  almost 
everything  save  their  sense  of  discipline 
and  the  clothes  they  stood  up  in,  paraded 
in  line  on  the  arrival  platform,  a  strange, 
ill-clad,  war-worn  party.  Their  costume 
was  a  mixture  of  military  and  civilian  kit. 
Some  of  them  wore  tweed  caps,  some  had 
felt  hats.  One  or  two  carried  a  blanket  or 
a  haversack.    Few  had  money. 

"In  a  few  minutes  the  men  had  vanished 
in  twos  and  threes  into  the  London  fog. 

"Afterwards,  from  Captain  W.  F.  R. 
Macartney,  who  brought  the  party  home, 
a  narrative  of  their  adventures  was  ob- 
tained. He  himself  served  as  a  private  in 
the  Spanish  Foreign  Legion.  In  the  late 
war  he  served  in  France  with  the  Royal 
Scots. 

"Captain  Macartney's  story  was  one  of 
privation,  suffering,  disappointment,  and 
hunger.    He  spoke  of  troops  without  dis- 


cipline and  non-commissioned  officers 
without  mercy,  of  broken  pledges,  dis- 
ease, punishment  and  shame.  One  gather- 
ed that  with  all  the  maltreatment  that 
the  men  of  the  Foreign  Legion  received 
they  were  not  worse  treated  than  the  Span- 
ish regulars,  that  the  Spanish  officers  were 
men  of  great  personal  bravery  command- 
ing troops  ill-trained,  ill-equipped,  and 
acting  without  cohesion,  that  the  Spanish 
plan  of  campaign  was  archaic — troops 
were  taken  into  action  with  flags  flying  and 
drums  beating — and  that  such  matters  as 
sanitation  and  the  health  of  the  troops 
received  no  considered  attention. 

"Captain  Macartney  explained  that  the 
men  who  in  this  country  enlisted  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  did  so,  not  for  the  love 
of  fighting,  but  because  they  were  attract- 
ed by  the  promises  of  liberal  pay.  They 
were  to  receive  4  1-2  pesetas — about  seven- 
ty-five cents  a  day  and  a  sum  down  of 
700  pesetas  on  joining.  The  latter  they 
never  received.  Their  pay  was  1  peseta 
a  day. 

"Captain  Macartney  enlisted  when  in 
Paris. 

"At  the  depot  at  Ceuta  uniforms  were 
served  out.  The  nether  garments  began  as 


trousers  and  ended  as  breeches,  buttoning 
down  the  side  of  the  calf.  They  were  slate 
grey.  There  was  no  tunic,  and  a  sort  of 
football  jersey  took  its  place  made  of  a 
brown  material.  Socks  were  never  issued. 
The  boots  were  of  white  canvas  with  rope 
soles.  In  this  grotesque  gear  the  men  made 
long  marches,  fought,  drilled,  and  lived 
generally.  Some  of  them  cannot  now  wear 
leather  boots  owing  to  the  painful  state  of 
their  feet.  The  head-dress  was  a  kepi. 
If  a  man  had  any  other  costume  no  objec- 
tion was  raised  if  he  turned  out  on  parade 
in  it.  The  rifle  was  a  Mauser,  1893  pattern, 
with  suitable  ammunition.  There  were 
no  entrenching  tools.  Digging  was  done  by 
prisoners  as  a  punishment.  The  equip- 
ment was  frequently  quite  good. 

"In  the  ranks  of  the  Legion  every  nat- 
ionality on  earth  seems  to  have  been  re- 
presented. English,  Scotch  and  Canadian 
ex-Service  men  found  themselves  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Cubans,  Germans,  Chin- 
ese. Every  private  saluted  even  a  lance- 
corporal,  and  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
at  the  salute  at  the  pleasure  of  the  N.C.O. 

"From  Ceuta,  Captain  Macartney,  with 
others,  was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Dur-er- 
Riffin.  This  place  seems  to  have  been  as 
dirty  and  insanitary  a  spot  a&  one  could 
imagine.  It  was  faced  by  a  row  of  brothels. 
The  hutments  in  the  camp  were  of  stone 
with  earth  floors.  They  were  infested  with 
fleas.  The  men  had  each  a  straw  mat- 
tress which  it  was  wise  not  to  use.  The  diet 
was  deplorable.  It  consisted  principally 
of  thin  black  coffee,  and  beans  in  garlic 
and  olive  oil.  A  meal  based  on  this  mixture 
was  served  three  times  a  day.  The  Span- 
ish soldiers  seem  to  have  thought  it  ex- 
cellent fare,  and  in  the  matter  of  rations 
to  have  been  treated  worse  than  the  Brit- 
ish. 

"Failure  to  obey  a  word  of  command  led 
to  the  order  being  repeated  in  a  louder  voice 
than  the  first  given.  The  officers  and  N.C. 
O.'s  then  shouted  together  until  everybody 
on  parade  ground,  except  the  men  in  the 
ranks,  was  yelling  and  gesticulating.  Blun- 
ders were  punished  by  slashing  the  delin- 
quent across  the  face  and  body  with  a  whip 
of  raw  hide.  Englishmen  shared  in  this 
treatment,  but  they  were  not  so  often 
bullied  as  men  of  other  races. 

"There  was  no  orderly  room.  Punish- 
ment was  served  out  on  the  spot,  the 
men  being  tied  to  a  tree  and  thrashed. 
One  of  the  British  Legionaries  on  being 
struck  by  a  sergeant  immediately  re- 
taliated. He  was,  as  a  punishment,  com- 
pelled to  walk  eight  miles  with  a  bag  of 
sand  weighing  eighty  pounds  on  his  back 
and  afterwards  confined  in  prison  for 
eight  weeks.  This  prison  was  a  small  room 
.wherein,  at  the  time  of  the  imprisonment 
of  this  man,  there  were  forty-six  defaulters. 
It  was  furnished  neither  with  mattresses 
nor  latrines,  nor  any  sort  of  convenience. 
"The  floor  was  the  common  receptacle  for 
every  sort  of  waste  matter.  But  in  con- 
trast to  the  imposition  of  such  penalties  as 
this  a  native  soldier  who  raped  a  girl  and 
then  murdered  her  and  her  two  brothers 
received.  Captain  Macartney  told  me,  six 
weeks'  imprisonment.  He  himself  after  a 
scuffle  with  the  guard  on  one  occasion  was 
tied  up  and  bayonetted  in  the  leg.  The 
day  following,  however,  he  was  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  hero  and  saluted. 

"The  Legion  consisted  of  the  scourings 
of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  discontent  among  the  British  recruits 
was  that  they  were  split  up  into  very 
small  bodies  and  distributed  throughout 
the  force,  thus  being  compelled  to  consort 
with  all  sorts  of  men,  of  whom  many  were 
diseased.  Long  marches  were  num.erous 
but  there  was  no  march  disclipline  among 
this  heterogeneous  mob.  The  Spanish 
officers  had  a  horse  apiece  and  every  one 
of  them  rode,  including  the  second  lieuten- 
ants. 

"It  was  at  Dur-er-Riffin  that  Captain 
Macartney  first  heard  that  the  British 
recruits  were  to  come  home.  They  were 
paraded  and  asked  whether  they  wished 
to  leave  or  to  stay  and  whether  they  had 
any  complaints.  The  bribe  to  stay  was 
the  rank  of  corporal,  denoted  by  three  red 
stripes  on  the  sleeve.  One  of  the  men  said 
he  would  not  remain  even  if  he  were  made 
a  brigadier. 

"The  British  recruits  were  not  in  a  great 
deal  of  the  more  serious  fighting;  but  they 
took  part  in  several  engagements,  and  the 
Legion  gave  a  good  account  of  itself.  The 
casualties  they  have  suffered  have  been 
noted  above.  One  of  the! worst  experiences 
the  men  had  was  when  they  were  attending 
a  church  parade  unarmed  and  the  Moors 
surprised  them,  inflicting  heavy  casual- 
ties,   including    30    officers    killed." 
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Use  Only  Genuine 
(oleman  Mantles 


Made  in  Canada 

'TO  get  the  greatest  amount  of  light 

-■-  and  service  out  of  Coleman  Lamps.  Lanterns 
and  Lighting  Plants,  you  should  uee  only 
Genuine  Coleman  Mantles,  because— 

fThey  work  perfectly  with  the  proper  size  pas  tip  ' 
and  air  intake  in  producing  300  candle  power  of 
pure-white  light — always  restful  to  the  eyes. 

2  Coleman  Mantles  are  the  proper  size  to  in- 
^  sure  more   efficient  and    brilliant  light 

than  is  possible  with  ordinary  mantles. 
«  Coleman  Mantles  are  full  size  and  non- 
*^  Bhrinkable. 

yf  They  are  properly  reinforced  at  the  bottom 
^  where  the  gas  pressure  is  greatest,  there- 
fore cannot  split  at  the  seam  or  fall  away. 
S  They  are  made  In  Canada,  by  a  special 
*^  process  —  especially    for  use  on  Coleman 
Quick-Lite  Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Lighting 
Plants. 

Use  only  the  mantles  which  have  the 
name  Coleman  on  Uiem. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct 
toDept.   166 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMPCOMPANY.ltd. 

Qaeen  St.  and  Davles  Ave.       TORONTO.  CANADA 


SAVES  THE  CHi^  IN 


AND 


SAVES  THE  TIRES 

Liberty  Chain  Equalizers 

"Stop  the  noise  and  rattle" 


THE  LIBERTY  EQUALIZER 

Is  an  endless  Coil  Spring  with  ten  hooks.  High- 
est grade  Black  Oil  tempered  Spring  Wire  is 
used,  insuring  sufficient  resiliency  and  dura- 
bility. 

The    Equalizer    has    a    Black    Enamel,    Baked-on 

finish.      One    set    of    two    packed    in    each    box. 

Pot  on  a  set   to-day. 

Ren  Automotive  Supply  Mfg.  Co. 

Preston  -  -  Ontario 

{   You  Needn't 
I   Look  Over  30 


Graying  hair  makes  you  seem  old 
regardless  of  age.  Restore  the  orig- 
inal color  and  seem  young.  This  is 
simple,  safe  and 
easy  —  Mary  T. 
Goldman's  Hair 
Color  Restorer 
quickly  stops  the 
gray. 

Wend  coupon  today 
for  free  trial  bottle 
and  test  as  diro<'ted 
on  a  single  look. 
Note  the  even,  per- 
fectly naturul  color. 
See  how  easy  to  ap- 
ply and  how  pleasant 
this  Hcientillc  pifpHration  Is-— cleati  and 
clear  as  water.  Nothing  to  wash  or  rub  off. 
Fill  out  carefully,  answering  each  ques- 
tion. If  possible,  enclose  a  lock  of  hair  In 
your  letter.  Then  when  you  have  proved 
results,  get  a  full-sized  bottle,  from  your 
dragglst  or  direct. 


MA  FY  T.  GOLDMAN 

1481  (3(»l(lniiiii  itidff.,  8t.  Paul.  Minn. 

Please  send  mo  your  FREK  trial  bottle 
of  Mary  T.  Ooldinan's  Hair  Color  Re- 
Htorer.    The  natural   color  of  my  hair  Is 

black jet  black dark  brown 

medium  brown light  brown  ,. 

Name  .- 

A.I<lros^^ 
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Their  Indiscretions  Are  Safe 

^gfnglisk  Publicists  Talkative,  But  Not  Where  They'll  Be  Reported 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 


IN  HIS  characteristic  vein,  Mr.  Shaw 
is  writing  a  series  of  four  articles  for  the 
London  Nation,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  explains  why  he  didn't  emulate 
H.  G.  Wells  and  "cover"  the  Washington 
Conference  for  a  syndicate  of  dailies; 
and  why  he  expects  that  the  journalists 
there  will  publish  little  news  that's  news 
except  when  it  is  officially  and  openly 
announced.  Mr.  Shaw  says  English  states- 
men, publicists  and  politicians  are  as  "in- 
fiiscreet"  as  those  in  the  U.S.— if  not  more 
;a— but  their  views  are  not  spread  broad- 
i_'ast. 

"Er-.^ligh  public  men  do  not  affect 
'strength  and  silence.  The  strongest  of 
them  are  the  least  silent;  in  fact,  their  in- 
discretion would  astonish  anyone  who  did 
not  know  that  it  is  perfectly  safe;  for  the 
world  consists  of  people  of  importance  who 
will  not  betray  them,  knowing  that  so- 
ciety would  be  impossible  if  private  con- 
versation were  given  away  to  the  Press, 
and  of  people  whose  credit  is  not  sufficient 
to  support  them  against  indignant  official 
contradiction,  nor,  consequently,  to  justify 
responsible  editors  in  publishing  anything 
startling  on  their  authority.  Thus  State 
iecrets  keep  themselves  even  when  an 
expansive  and  talkative  popular  states- 
man (and  what  man  can  become  a  popular 
statesman  to-day  unless  he  is  expansive 
and  talkative?)  pours  them  into  the  ear  of 
every  man  he  meets  between  his  Parlia- 
ment and  his  club,  and  then  becomes  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  afternoon  tea  party  of 
his  Bgeria  (every  British  statesman  has 
iialf-a-dozen  Egerias,  though  I  understand 
they  are  an  unknown  institution  in  Ameri- 
'a)  by  retailing  them  there  with  every 
Hcandalous  embellishment  he  can  lay  his 
tongue  to. 

"There  is  only  one  place  in  England  in 
■vhich  this  reckless  communicativeness  is 


dangerous.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  City  of 
London  to  entertain  Cabinet  Ministers 
occasionally  at  great  banquets  in  the  Man- 
sion House  or  Guildhall.  The  wine,  which 
is  of  the  best,  goes  to  the  heads  of  the 
guests;  and  though  these  heads,  when  of 
Cabinet  rank,  are  usually  well  seasoned, 
and  the  Parliamentary  habit  of  saying 
nothing  at  enormous  length  is  intensifed 
rather  than  corrected  by  alcohol,  yet  there 
is  a  real  danger  of  indiscretion,  especially 
as  the  speeches  are  assumed  by  all  editors 
to  have  been  meant  for  publication,  and 
even  to  be  official  indications  of  policy. 
In  the  early  years  of  this  century  a  certain 
peer,  who  was  then  a  commoner  and  in  the 
Admiralty,  electrified  Europe  by  a  cheer- 
ful postprandial  assurance  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  table  that  God  was  in  his  heaven 
and  all  was  right  with  the  world  because 
the  British  Admiralty  could  always  sink 
the  German  Fleet  before  the  declaration 
of  war  had  reached  Berlin.  The  convivial 
orator  meant  no  harm  and  was  only  mak- 
ing himself  agreeable;  but  he  created  a 
panic  on  the  Continent  that  raged  for  a 
fortnight.  It  was  recalled  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1916  to  justify  them  in  their  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  American  public 
opinion.  But  the  British  public  never 
noticed  the  hubbub.  We  are  sending  that 
cheerful  peer  to  Washington. 

"Now  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  if  the  American  public  wishes  to 
know  what  is  happening  at  the  Conference 
it  should  regale  the  assembled  diplomatists 
at  Gargantuan  banquets  and  call  on  them 
for  speeches  at  dessert.  Such  banquets 
would  have  to  be  quite  wet;  and  America 
has  gone  dry.  But  I  am  sure  that  in  no 
other  way  is  there  the  smallest  chance  of 
inducing  the  diplomats  to  let  America 
know  what  they  have  been  arranging  with 
one  another." 


We're  Interested  In — Us 

Writes  Lord  Northeliffe,  Explaining  His  Methods  of 
Attracting  Readers 
LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 


WHAT  interests  people? 
Themselves. 
That  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  difficul- 
ties of  newspaper  making.  There  is  so 
much  that  should  interest  the  public,  but 
that  doesnt'."  writes  Lord  Northeliffe  in 
the  American  Magazine. 

■'I  tried  to  interest  the  American  and 
the  Canadian  public  in  the  war  that  was 
obviously  coming — in  which  they  would 
obviously  be  involved^by  a  series  of 
jpeeches  and  statements  delivered  in 
1907  to  large  gatherings  and  large  news- 
papers in  both  those  countries.  The  mat- 
ter did  not,  apparently,  affect  them  per- 
sonally and  they  were  not,  therefore, 
interested. 

"In  Great  Britain,  the  advocates  of  pre- 
paredness were  slightly  more  successful. 
Germany  was  so  close  to  our  shores  that 
K)rae  people  did  feel  that  an  impending 
war  did  interest  them.  A  few  prepara- 
tions were  made.  They  were  chiefly  due 
to  th«  edvocacy  of  the  Uf-e  l.nrd  Pusher  a« 
■egards  the  navy,  and  the  late  Lord  Rob- 
■>rt8  aa  regards  the  army. 
[  "To-day,  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast, 

L irom  California  up  to  British  Columbia, 

think  that  the  Japanese  question  affects 
■Item,  and  they  are  interested.  Americans 
>n  the  Atlantic  seaboard  do  not  appear  to 
oe  much  concerned.  Japan  is  far  off.  It 
loes  not  apparently  siffect  them — they 
ire,  therefore,  not  interested. 

".\  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  Doctor 
Johnson  said  that  a  runaway  horse  in 
Fleet  Street  was  of  more  interest  to  the 
people  of  London  than  a  tyyhoon  in  China 
involving  the  loss  of  a  million  lives.  The 
horse  story  was  'nearby  news,'  and  it  in- 
\  cerested  the  Londoners. 
I  "Fortunately  for  the  balance  of  a  news- 

A      paper  or  magazine,  there  is  a  great  num- 
Y    oer  of  people  whose  interests  are  imper- 
i       sonal — those  who  read  for  the  genuine 
^   purpose  of  gaining  information,  as  well  as 
'or  passing  their-  time,  for    laying  hold 
)f  a  'talking  point'  for  the  dinner  table. 
"In  all  but  the  most  frivolous  publica- 
ions  there  is,  nowadays,  a  mixing  of  spec- 
ialist information,  often  by  the  best  auth- 


ority on  the  subject.  The  American  pub- 
lic, by  the  system  of  sindication,  can,  and 
does,  get  the  best  of  the  world's  literary 
brain  work.  Syndicates,  which  may  be 
representative  of  five  hundred  newspap- 
ers— which  five  hundred  newspapers  may 
represent  the  purchasing  cents  of  ten 
millions  of  people — can  afford  to  outbid 
any  one  newspaper  in  purchasing  the  best 
of  fact  and  fiction.  These  specialist  fea- 
tures interest  an  increasing  number  of 
readers. 

"What  interests  a  person  one  year  may 
not  intere.st  him  the  next.  We  are  always 
outgrowing  ourselves,  our  books,  our  mag- 
azines, and  our  newspapers. 

"If  a  periodical  did  not  continually  in- 
troduce into  its  directorate  young  people 
who  understand  the  interests  of  young 
people,  it  would  wither  and  disappear. 

"Old  people  cannot  set  their  mental 
clock  back  and  see  things  with  the  eyes 
of  youth.  I  am  fifty-six,  and,  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  understand  young  folks' 
interest  in  dancing,  though,  as  it  is  also  * 
middle-aged  man's  game,  I  can  under- 
stand their  interest  in  golf. 

"When  we  get  old  we  very  often  like 
retrospective  reading  matter.  Our  minds 
wish  to  be  refreshed  about  the  things  of 
our  youth. 

"But,  as  a  rule,  young  folks  like  'look- 
ing forward'  reading.-  The  future  is  full  of 
mystery  and  romance  for  them.  Jules 
Verne  knew  that  when  he  wrote  "A  Jour- 
ney to  the  Moon"  and  "Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea."  Boys,  and  girls 
too,  like  adventure  reading.  So  strong  is 
the  power  of  make-believe  in  childhood 


and  youth  that  they  often  live  and  act 
the  characters  in  the  romance  they  peruse. 
''Tremendous  responsibility  rests,  there- 
fore, upon  those  who  prepare  literature  for 
young  people,  and  films  that  may  he  seen  by 
young  people. 

"Children  are  often  interested  in  sub- 
jects that  may  appear  to  be  beyond  their 
years.  A  child  still  in  the  stage  of  the  fairy 
story,  or  a  bird  or  animal  story,  will  often 
display  vivid  interest  in  elementary  as- 
tronomy, botany,  or  chemistry. 

"Adolescence  has  its  own  subjects — 
love,  beautiful  maidens,  and  dashing 
heroes.  I  presume  that  love  stories,  or 
stories  which  have  some  kind  of  amatory 
tendency,  form  the  bulk  of  the  popular 
fiction  of  the  world. 

"But,  after  all,  it  is  yourself  and  your 
friends  in  whom  you  are  interested.  You 
read  an  article  about  health.  It  is  to  com- 
pare your  condition  with  that  described. 
In  the  same  way,  women  read  about 
fashions,  and  look  at  fashion  drawings  to 
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see  whether  they  will  suit  them  or  their 
children. 

"There  is,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  af- 
fected interest— the  artificial  interest  pre- 
tended to  by  blotting-paper  minds  in  any 
new  cult  or  craze,  preacher,  poet,  play- 
wright or  i.sm.  It  doesn't  do  much  harm. 
It  is  part  of  the  world's  process  of  uplift .  • 

"Perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  interest  is  the 
interest  of  the  unexpected — the  surprise  in 
news,  in  fiction,  in  pictorial  illustration. 

"A  piece  of  unexpected  news  is  a  hufl- 
hred  times  more  interesting  than  some  hap- 
pening that  has  proceeded  as  we  rather 
expected  it  would. 

"We  newspaper  men  put  it  this  way:  a 
dog  biting  a  man  is  not  news— that  hap 
pens  every  day.  But  a  man  biting  a  dog 
would  be  news. 

"The  first  time  a  thing  happens,  it  if 
news.  When  the  first  automobile  had  itf 
first  road  victim  he  was  honored  by  a 
fine  position  in  the  front  page.  To-day 
the  victim  of  an  automobile  accident  is  a 
lucky  fellow  if  he  gets  a  three-line  item  " 


Are  You  Fair  and  Square  ? 

So7ne  Simple  Tests  Which  Will  Aid  Men  and  Women  in 

Self-Analysis 
DR.  FRANK  CRANE 


WHAT  sort  of  man  or  woman  do  you 
suppose  other  people  conceive  you 
to  be?  How  have  they  summed  you  up? 
One  can  look  to  the  mirror  to  tell  him  what 
other  people  see  when  they  look  at  him, 
but  there  is  no  real  mirror  of  character. 
Dr.  Frank  Crane,  noted  writer  on  psycho- 
logical subjects,  has  devised  a  system 
whereby  everyone  can  by  simple  self- 
analysis  get  a  fair  notion  of  what  other 
persons  think  of  him  or  her.  He  says: — 
Let  everyone  ask  him-.  How  do  1  stand 
the  test  in  these  qualities?  Am  I,  or  am 
I  not — 

1  Fair?  12    Supercilious? 

2  Honorable?         13     Cheerful? 

3  Courteous?         14     Egotistic? 

4  Gracious?  15    Superstitious? 

5  Honest?  16     Snobbish? 

6  Self-Reliant?       17     A    good    loser? 

7  Brave?  18     Envious? 

8  Tactful?  19     Officious? 

9  Sincere?  20     Discreet? 

10  Of  good  taste?  21     Oversensitive? 

11  Clean?  [22     Loyal? 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list. 
You  can  think  of  other  tests.  But  these 
points  may  help  you. 

Dr.  Crane,  writing  in  the  American 
Magazine  on  this  topic,  says  few  people 
\yant  to  be  called  "good"  but  most  people 
like  to  be  known  as  fair  and  square, 
"regular  fellows,"  about  the  best  known 
term  being  "well-bred."    He  proceeds: — 

"Being  well  bred,  in  the  sense  we  mean 
here,  has  no  reference  to  what  you  own, 
to  what  place  in  society,  church,  or  state 
you  occupy,  nor  to  your  fame.    It  per- 


tains wholly  to  what  kind  of  a  human  be 
ing  you  are. 

"The  object  of  this  article  is  to  help  you 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  person  you  are 
I  am  handing  you  a  gauge  by  which,  I 
believe,  you  can  test  yourself.  You  may 
be  first   class;    you  may  not  be. 

"I'm  not  accusing  you  of  anything 
When  you  look  into  the  mirror  and  Se« 
that  you  have  egg  on  your  shirt  bosom, 
you  don't  blame  the  mirror.  And  all  I  am 
doing  here  is  to  hold  up  to  you  a  looking 
glass. 

'Tou  probably  will  find  that  in  somt 
respects  you  are  A-1,  and  that  in  others 
there  is  much  to  be  desired.  Most  of  ue 
discover  this,  if  we  are  honest.  All  our 
lives  we  have  to  keep  pruning  and  im- 
proving, even  to  keep  our  own  self-esteem, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  respect  of  others. 

"So  put  these  questions  squarely  to  your 
self.  Don't  dodge.  Don't  make  excuses. 
Don't  be  sorry  for  yourself.  Face  the 
music,  tell  the  truth,  and  shame — not  thf 
devil,  but  yourself,  if  you  must. 

"If  you  can  conscientiously  answer  a 
question  satisfactorily,  mark  yourself  10 
If  you  are  entirely  lacking,  put  down  0 
If  you  are  so-so,  which  is  likely  to  be  thf 
case,  make  it  3,  6  or  5,  according  to  tht 
best  estimate  you  can  make  of  yourself 

"For  this  article  is  intended  to  be  an  aid 
to  you  in  judging  yourself,  not  others 
Judging  others  is  foolish,  anyway,  be- 
cause the  most  essential  evidence  in  a  mat- 
ter of  character  is  how  a  person  feels;  hU 
desires,  delights,  disgusts.  And,  nobod> 
really  knows  these  things  except  the  per 
son  himself.  Good  breeding  is  very  largel\ 
made  up  of  the  reaction  to  one's  own  tastev 
and    aversions." 


Don't  Sidestep  the  Tough  Job 

Size  Should  Not  Awe  the  Worker  Who  Would  Achieve  Sur, ,  ^• 

iVIAJOR-GENERAL   GEORGE    W.    GOETHALS 


I  FIND,"  said  General  Goethals,  as  re- 
^ported  by  Samuel  Crowther  in  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine,  "that  a  great  many  people 
are  afraid  to  try  to  do  a  big  job,  of  any 
kind,  simply  because  it  is  big.  "They  let 
themselves  be  frightened  by  mere  size; 
and  this  fear  keeps  them  from  accomplish- 
ing what  they  are  perfectly  able  to  do. 
"Size  is  a  problem  in  itself;  but  in  what 


are  called  the  great  achievements  of  thf 
world  it  has  not  been  by  any  means  th> 
outstanding  obstacle.  It  is  no  harder  t( 
multiply  one  by  one  hundred  than  it  U 
to  multiply  it  by  ten.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  some  men  of  real  ability  do  not  go  a.'- 
far  as  they  should  is  because  they  art 
afraid  of  the  multiphcation  table!  The\ 
refuse  opportunities,  without  investiga 
tion — because  'that  is  too  big  for  me.' 

"It  is.  scarcely  ever  the  big,  spectacular 
things-  that  really  count.  In  a  piece  of 
engineering,  the  average  man  thinks  that 
greatness  is  counted  in  cubic  yards  of 
dirt,  stone,  or  concrete,  or  in  tons  of  steel 
A  canal,  a  dam,  a  bridge,  a  breakwater 
is  supposed  to  be  great  if  it  is  big.  And 
likewise  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  great 
if  he  is  rich.  Usually_  if  he  surmounts- 
difficulties,  he  will  be  rich  as  a  matter  of 
pourcp     Tt  it;  not  his  riches  but  what  he  has 
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done    thai    gives  him  his  assured  place. 

"Difficulty,  too,  is  purely  a  compara- 
tive matter.  There  are  those  who  find  the 
simplest  tasks  too  hard  for  them;  they  are 
the  failures.  They  fail  because  they  will 
not  try.  And  so  we  go  on  up  the  grades. 
This  man  will  not  try  beyond  a  certain 
point.  The  next  man  will  try  at  a  notch 
higher. 

"The  best  man  is  the  one  who  regards 
each  difficulty  overcome  as  in  the  nature 
of  an  educational  degree.  He  is  willing  to 
try  anything!  And  he  finds  that  his  troub- 
les steadily  lessen,  until  eventually  he  is 
equipped  to  do  with  ease  what  might  have 
been  impossible  for  him  only  a  few  years 
before.  He  learns  in  the  only  school  that 
is  worth  anything — experience.  He  may 
be  able  by  reason  of  training  to  skip  a  few 
grades,  but  he  cannot  skip  the  whole  course 
For  in  the  end  it  is  the  test  of  experience 
that  counts. 

"No  system  of  training  will  carry  an 
incapable  or  unfaithful  man  to  success. 
The  world  to-day  is,  above  all  else,  a 
practical  world,  and  it  demands  results. 
What  it  is  looking  for  is  men  who  can  and 
will  do  things.  And  they  cannot  do  things 
unless  they  try. 

"The  hardest  task  1  ever  had,  for  in- 
stance, was  not  the  canal,  or  anything 
that  anyone  knows  about.  It  was  a  bridge 
that  I  built  over  the  Spokane  River,  in 
1882,  when  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Engineering  Corps. 

"A  freshet  had  washed  out  a  bridge  that 
gave  the  only  easy  access  to  Fort  Spokane. 
.\  new  one  had  to  be  put  up  at  once.  The 
War  Department — Washington  was  then 
a  territory  and  army  engineers  built  the 
bridges  in  the  territories — rushed  me 
there  with  orders  to  build  a  new  bridge 
that  freshets  could  not  destroy,  «nd  to 
build  it  in  a  hurry. 

"The  bridge  I  was  ordered  to  put  up 
was  only  a  wooden  truss  bridge  with  a 
)ne-hundred-and-twenty-foot  span.  There 
was  nothing  novel  in  that;  many  such  had 
been  built.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
everything  since  has  been  easy,  compared 
with  that  job.  For  I  never  liad  built  a 
bridge,  and  I  did  not  know  much  about 
bridge  building. 

"That  was  part  of  my  trouble.  In 
addition,  the  bridge  was  far  away  from 
the  sources  of  supply  of  everything  ex- 
cepting wood,  and  I  was  expected  to  do 
my  work  in  a  hurry.  It  might  not  have 
been  hard  for  an  experienced  bridge  en- 
gineer. He  would  have  known  exactly 
what  to  do.  I  did  not;  I  had  to  find  out 
as  we  went  along.  I  read  books  all  night 
and  gave  orders  all  day.  However,  we 
built  the  bridge — and  on  time.  Those 
were  the  orders  and  they  were  followed. 

"Nothing  is  hard  if  you  know  what 
you  are  doing.  What  makes  my  first 
bridge  so  stick  out  in  my  memory  is  that 
I  did  not  know  in  advance  what  I  was  going 
to  do.  The  man  who  is  entitled  to  the 
most  credit  is  the  man  who  does  something, 
no  matter  how  crudely,  for  the  first  time. 
Those  who  come  after  him  are  directors 
or  administrators — not  originators. 

"Take  what  I  consider  to  be  the  five 
greatest  engineering  exploits  of  all  time: 
the  New  York  water  supply,  the  New 
Haven  and  New  York  Central  electrifica- 
tions, the  first  New  York  subways,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Hudson  tunnels, 
Hnd  the  Panama  Canal.  They  are  each 
great  because  the  engineers  had  very  little, 
'f  anything,  in  the  way  of  precedent  to  go 
on. 

"Look  at  the  New  York  water  supply. 
Mew  York  City  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  most  compact  city 
in  the  world  and  the  greatest  portion  of 
its  population  is  contained  in  the  narrow 
strip  known  as  Manhattan  Island  and  in 
Brooklyn  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island.  It 
is  harder  to  get  drinking  water  into  New 
York  than  into  any  other  large  city  any- 
where; and  the  people  require  more  water 
per  inhabitant  than  do  the  people  of  any 
other  city. 

"More  people  are  crowded  into  a  small 
space  in  New  York  than  would  have 
been  thought  possible  even  fifty  years 
ago.  Most  cities  spread  out  as  they  grow. 
Mew  York  has  spread — but  has  spread 
more  up  into  the  air  than  out  into  the 
country.  Without  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  modern  engineering  facilities 
New  York  could  not  exist  as  the  largest 
city  in  the  world.  The  ancients  could  not 
even  have  conceived  of  such  a  city.  A 
hundred  years  ago  we  could  not  have  con- 
•eived  of  it.  And  naturally  the  growth  of 
this  city  brought  up  engineering  problems 
without  precedent." 


Continuous  Service  the  Commer  Buy-Word 


2-Ton  Commer  Truck  with  platform  body 


Commer  Trucks  are 
all  British-Built 

Assembled  in  our 
Toronto  plan  t-^ 
bodies  to  order. 


Commer  dependability  is  proved  by  18  years'  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Commers  keep  up  this 
"every^hour-a-\vorking-hour"  schedule  year  after 
year.  Their  durability  is  proverbial.  Commer 
Cars  built  13  years  ago  are  still  on  the  roads. 
Add  to  this  low  upkeep  cost,  economy  of  fuel  con- 
sumption and  a  constant  high  standard  of  power 
and  speed — and  you  will  realize  why  we  claim 
that 

1922  will  be  Commer' s  biggest  year 
in  Canada 


Desirable  agenciet 
open  in  several 
Rrovinces.  Dealers 
write  Toronto  office^ 


COMMERCIAL  CARS  LIMITED, 


115  Dupont  St.,  Toronto 


Corner  Princess  and  James  Sts.,  Winnipeg 
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"Be  Sure  You're  Right" 


DAVY  CROCKKFT  used  to  say:     "Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
ahead."     That's  mighty  sage  advice.     It's  a  wise  shopper  who 
takes  it  to  heart. 

Glance  through  the  advertisements  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
can  set  yourself  right  on  numerous  things  you  either  want  to  buy  now 
or  at  some  future  date. 

Advertising  has  stabilized  prices.  The  advertiser  names  his  price 
- — the  same  for  all.  You  can  Icnow  that  in  paying  it,  you're  getting 
the  same  deal  as  the  next  one. 

"Be  sure  you're  right."     It's  a  duty  you  owe  your  pocketbook. 

Advertising  has  helped  to  standardize  quality.  Only  the  best 
of  wares  are  spread  out  for  you  on  these  printed  pages.  The  men  who 
advertise  here  are  making  publicly  certain  claims,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  depends  their  commercial  success. 

"Be  sure  you're  right." 

Advertisements  give  you  news  of  the  latest  and  best  things  made 
with  word  as  to  what  they  cost  and  what  they  will  do.  They  put 
before  your  eyes  the  pick  of  the  country's  market  and  the  selection  of 
the  particular  kind,  shape,  size  and  color  that  best  suits  your  taste 
and  fits  your  pocketbook. 

Buy  with  your  mind  made  up.  Let  the  advertisements  guide  you 
away  from  mistakes. 

"Be  sure  yon  are  right." 

Read  the  Advertisements 
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MacLean's    Magazine 


Ex-Service — a  Story,  a  Moral 

A  Poignant  Sketch  Which  May  Pass  as  Fiction 


CHRIS  MASSIE 


TN  THE  current  issue  of  the  English 
*■  Review  a  sketch  entitled  "Ex-Service" 
has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  author  is  Chris  Massie,  who  writes 
with  a  deft  and  poignant  pen: 

"  'Well,  after  all,'  said  his  wife,  'it's 
better  than  what  you  had  to  put  up  with 
out  there.' 

"The  man  smiled  blankly.  He  recog- 
nized in  that  assertive  exclamation  a 
defence  of  housekeeping  under  desperate 
conditions.  When  at  home,  he  wore  his 
old  khaki  tunic  and  trousers,  to  save  the 
waning  respectability  of  a  blue  serge  suit 
which  had  bitten  so  deeply  into  his  war- 
gratuity.. 

'That's   the   worst   of   blue   serge,' 

his  wife  had  said.  'It  do  go  shiny  so  quick.' 

He   recognized  the   disquieting  truth 

himself,  with  the  ungrammatical  language 

which  presented  it.    Shoddy  things. 

"His  wife  was  one  of  the  regrettable 
incidents  of  the  great  war — a  by-product 
of  those  spurious  emotions  which  had 
frothed  on  top  of  the  national  hysteria. 
The  glory-hallelujah  patriotic  business  had 
got  him  in  the  stomach  somewhere  toward 
the  end  of  1914.  He  enlisted,  and  added 
the  final  touches  to  the  melodramatic 
picture  by  'getting  hold  of  a  pretty  girl.' 
Everyone  was  doing  it. 

"Before  the  war  he  could  have  been 
accurately  described  as  'a  nice  boy- 
respectable  parentage.'  He  was  then  some- 
thing in  the  City— a  clerk,  to  be  sure; 
but  a  clerk  with  distinct  prospects.  Good- 
looking,  without  any  impertinent  initia- 
tive or  extravagant  ideas,  quick  at  figures, 
^u-  u"  .Pos^^ssion  of  the  Morning  Post, 
which  his  father  gave  to  him  every  morn- 
ing to  take  to  business  with  him.  Master 
Harold  Digby  had  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  on  his  employers. 

'"He  was  nineteen  when  the  war  broke 
out;  and  before  he  was  twenty,  Agnes 
Bone,  anxious  to  change  her  name  and 
surroundings  for  something  'more  refin- 
ed, had  worked  her  will  upon  him  with- 
out his  knowing  any  more  about  it  than 
the  color  of  her  eyes  and  the  curve  of 
her  hps.  His  respectable  parents,  from 
patriotic  motives,  had  suspended  their 
wrath  to  the  post-war  period,  when  they 
gave  It  forth  that  they  washed  their  hands 
of  this  absurd  marriage.'  Meanwhile, 
Harold  s  firm  had  gone  into  liquidation, 
and  instead  of  belonging  to  the  great  army 
of  occupation,  he  found  himself  reluctant- 
ly enlisted  in  the  great  army  wihout  occu- 
pation. 

"Another  difficulty  was  the  baby 
He  was  gradually  getting  used  to  this 
surprising  innovation.  On  his  home- 
coming after  demobilization,  the  child 
had  all  the  special  appeal  of  an  expensive 
novelty.  He  wondered — in  spite  of  in- 
controvertible circumstantial  evidence- 
how  It  got  there,  as  he  might  have  wonder- 
ed guiltily  at  the  sudden  possession  of  a 
motor-car.  It  was  his;  and  unlike  what 
would  have  happened  in  the  case  of  a 
motor-car,  he  had  got  to  keep  it.  He  was  a 
parent,  a  responsible  person,  a  father 

"It  was  rotten  luck,  but  Digby  didn't 
mind  roughing  it.  He  took  on  those  initial 
weeks  of  unemployment  with  a  great  feel- 
ing of  romance  and  adventure.  He  tried 
hard  to  get  work,  drawing  his  pension  on 
Wednesdays  and  his  unemployment  dona- 
tion on  Fridays,  and  walking  out  in  his 
new  blue  serge  suit,  with  its  dramatic 
splash  of  color  on  the  waistcoat,  on  Sun- 
days, with  the  self-respecting  conscience 
of  a  soldier  citizen.  It  was  true  that  his 
wife  s  eyes  and  lips  did  not  exercise  over 
him  the  same  fa.scination.  He  had  good 
reasons  for  knowing  that  her  lips  were 
capable  of  other  things  besides  curves. 
He  was  passably  happy  in  those  first  days, 
because  he  trained  himself  to  an  absolute 
disregard  of  facts.  Digby  did  not  square 
himself  to  the  truth,  which  daily  accumu- 
lated abundant  evidence,  that  his  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake.  'One  of  them  war- 
marriages.'  He  had  a  fastidious  twist  in 
his  character,  which  objected  to  anything 
nasty.  He  would  rather  have  faced  a 
full  orchestra  of  German  big  guns  than 
face  that  phrase. 

"They  had  their  little  pleasures  in  spite 
of  the  price  of  food.  Once  a  week,  some- 
times twice,  they  went  to  the  nearest  pic- 
ture palace,  and  the  woman  sat  gloating 
over  the  radiantly  impossible  romances 


and  enjoying  the  preposterous  vulgarity  of 
smart-set  interiors.  'Wish  we  'ad  it,'  she 
moaned.    Her  voice  was  like  a  dirge. 

"He  knew  that  they  were  bound  in  a 
circumference  of  mean  and  provoking 
anxieties,  and  there  was  no  escape.  His 
bit  of  garden  was  a  diverting  factor.  He 
filled  it  with  common  flowers,  such  things 
as  will  grow  on  rough  soil — poppies  and 
wallflowers  and  marigolds.  He  visited  it 
every  morning,  and  at  night,  when  he  re- 
turned from  a  hopeless  search  for  employ- 
ment, it  cleansed  his  mind  of  bitterness. 
He  sat  there  for  hours  on  Sunday,  with  the 
child,  reasonably  proud  of  the  beauty  he 
had  effected  at  such  small  cost. 

"With  that  intuitive  brightness  which 
is  specially  characteristic  of  women,  Mrs. 
Digby  reasoned  that  the  only  way  to 
make  her  husband  'buck  up'  was  to  do 
something  to  this  lonely  patch  of  color  in 
his  life.  One  morning,  she  cut  all  the  fin- 
est blooms  and,  making  a  bouquet  of  them, 
took  them  to  her  mother.  Then,  with  the 
artistic  grace  of  her  sex,  she  confronted 
her  husband  on  his  return. 

"  'I  made  a  bunch  of  them  daisies,  and 
took  'em  to  mother.  I  knew  you  would- 
n't mind,'  she  confessed  smoothly. 

"  'Daisies?  You  don't  mean—'  He 
hurried  out  into  the  yard  and  looked 
helplessly  at  the  denuded  garden.  Then 
hastening  back  to  the  kitchen,  he  look- 
ed first  at  his  wife,  then  at  the  dinner 
she  had  prepared,  and  deciding  it  was 
necessary  to  take  action  of  some  kind, 
threw  his  dinner  across  the  room  into  the 
sink. 

"Later,  when  he  had  gone  upstairs,  he 
heard  his  wife  saying  to  a  neighbor  over 
the  garden  wall:  'Frou  'is  dinner  in  the 
sink,  all  because  I  gave  a  few  flowers  to 
mother.   What  d'you  fink  of  'im?' 

"He  was  stone  deaf  in  one  ear,  but 
pleasant  things  like  that  often  assailed 
the  other. 

"Deafness  is  such  an  invisible  afflic- 
tion. Blindness  is  self-evident  in  its  tragic 
pathos,  but  it  requires  an  effort  of  imag- 
ination to  pity  a  deaf  man.  Digby  had 
'gone  down'  with  a  fractured  skull.  He 
was  'one  of  the  lucky  ones,'  being  picked 
out  of  two  on  top  of  a  trench,  the  other 
being  a  tangle  of  blood-pulp.  The  frac- 
tured skull  had  affected  him  so  that  he 
was  nerve-deaf  in  the  right  ear,  with  a 
constant  noise  in  the  head.  Asked  what 
it  was  like,  he  would  say,  'It  changes. 
Sometimes  it's  like  the  sizzling  noise  of 
frying  fish,  and  sometimes  it's  like  bell 
ringing.  It  changes,  but  it  always  goes  on. 
I  think  I  should  miss  it  if  it  didn't.  I 
should  think  I  was  really  deaf.  Funny, 
isn't  it?  Oh,  yes,  I  can  hear  pretty  well; 
but  I  can't  locate  sound.  You  might  call 
to  me  from  the  right  side,  and  I'd  turn  to 
the  left,  because  I  heard  it  these.  When 
I  cross  a  road,  I  can't  detect  which  way  a 
vehicle  is  coming  unless  I  see  it.  When 
you're  deaf  in  one  ear,  you  lose  the  balance 
of  hearing.    Funny,  isn't  it?" 

"The  Government  medical  referee  who 
understood  all  about  it,  had  recommend- 
ed him  for  a  pension  of  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  for  six  months,  when  he  was  to 
attend  another  medical  board.  The  frac- 
tured skull,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
injury, — a  serious  one, — was  ignored,  and 
'nerve-deafness  of  the  right  ear'  given  as 
the  reason  for  a  pension.  The  doctor  had 
told  him  he  was  not  a  bad  case,  because  he 
could  hear  very  well  with  his  left  ear. 
Soldier-fashion,  he  accepted  the  verdict, 
dumbly,  stupidly. 

"As  time  went  by,  he  was  dragged  in 
front  of  Labor  Employment  Commit- 
tees, and  asked  why  he  was  still  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  out-of-work  donation.  After 
struggling  through  indescribable  meshes 
of  red  tape,  he  was  empowered  by  the 
local  committee  to  put  in  for  training  as  a 


sign-writer  under  the  Government  provis- 
ion for  disabled  ex-service  men.  He  had  to 
find  a  master  sign-writer  who  would  train 
him  according  to  the  Government  regula- 
tions. After  much  tramping  and  a  good 
deal  of  despairing,  he  found  such  a  man. 
He  advised  the  local  committee,  who  ad- 
vised the  regional  headquarters,  who 
advised  the  advisory  committee,  who  de- 
cided that  the  man  who  would  train  him 
was  not  the  right  sort  of  man. 

"It  was  about  this  time  that  he  pur- 
chased some  salts  of  lemon  to  clean  an  old 
straw  hat.  With  the  bottle  in  his  hand  he 
played  dangerously  with  .the  thought  of 
suicide.  He  was  deterred  by  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  the 
ludicrous  meanness  of  murdering  himself 
with  sortie  stuff  purchased  to  clean  a  straw 
hat  to  make  him  fit  and  proper  for  life. 
He  also  thought  casually  about  his  wife, 
and  more  intently  about  hie  child. 

"One  Friday  he  visited  the  Labor  Ex- 
change to  find  that  his  unemployment 
donation  had  been  stopped  because  'the 
making  of  certain  necessary  inquiries  ne- 
cessitated a  suspension'  The  next  week  he 
attended  the  medical  board,  who  review- 
ed his  case,  and  cut  his  pension  by  half. 
A  final  award  of  Is.M.  a  week,  thirty-five 
weeks — because  'you  can  hear  very  nicely 
with  the  other  ear,  Digby,  you  know. 
Good  morning!" 

"It  is  not  fair  of  anyone  to  insist  that 
the  Government  is  not  taking  the  most 
stringent  measures  in  the  direction  of 
economy. 

"Digby  made  a  brown-paper  parcel  of 
his  blue  serge  suit,  and  took  a  long  detour 
to  a  distant  pawnbroker.  'I'll  ask  fifteen,' 
he  told  himself.  'It'll  pay  the  rent  and  buy 
a  little  grub.' 

"He  stood,  rather  weakly,  not  being 
used  to  the  trade,  in  the  dingy  evil-smell- 
ing box-compartment ;  and  when  the  pawn- 
broker opened  the  parcel  and  asked  his 
price,  his  resolution  weakened,  and  he 
could  only  stutter,  'Ten.' 

"I'll  make  it  seven,'  said  the  pawn- 
broker. And  with  that  amount  of  money 
Digby  left  the  premises. 

"Dry-mouthed  with  the  intense  misery 
of  his  position,  and  a  certain  abandonment 
of  spirit,  he  entered  a  small  public-house, 
the  sort  of  place  which  is  termed  in  collo- 
quial affection  'a  booser.'  A  man  stood 
against  the  bar  in  a  happy  state  of  drunk- 
enness, and  greeted  him  gustily  as  he  enter- 
ed. 'No  offence,  mate,  but  you've  been  in 
there.  I  bet  you  a  dollar  you've  got  a 
pawnbroker's  chit  on  you.  They  always 
come  in  here  after  they've  been  in  there.' 

"  'If  it  does  you  any  good  to  know  it,' 
Digby  replied,  'I  have  been  in  there  ' 
"There,  don't  get  huffy,'  said  the  man. 
Have  a  drink.' 

"  'I'm  feehng  a  bit  out  of  it,'  said  Dig- 
by.  'I  came  in  for  a  drink.' 

"  'Whiskey?' 

"  'Yes,  whiskey.' 
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"He  had  determined  to  have  beer,  but 
there  was  a  twist  in  the  tail  of  the  whiskey 
which  did  him  good.  He  began  to  talk, 
a  little  puzzled  at  the  aptitude  and  fluencv 
of  his  ideas.  'Why,  man  alive,'  he  said', 
all  that  is  needed  to  solve  the  out-of-work 
problem  is  a  ration  of  bully  beef  and  bis- 
cuits; the  .same  as  we  have  often  chucked 
away  in  the  army.  If  you  could  only 
draw  your  rations  from  the  quartermas- 
ter s  stores  as  usual.  They  used  to  say, 
as  usual,'  didn't  they?  It  was  a  funny  life. 
Not  so  bad,  though.  I'd  join  up  again  my- 
self, only  I  got  a  tap  on  the  nut.  Don't 
think  I  could  stick  it.  If  you  could  only 
draw  your  rations  every  morning  from  the 
quartermaster's  stores  it  would  be  all 
right,  wouldn't  it?' 

"The  slickness  of  the  thought  seemed 
to  fascinate  him,  till  the  man  left,  and 
he  stood  in  moody  contemplation  of  six- 
pence-halfpenny. At  the  same  moment 
his  eyes  wandered  to  the  mirror  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bar,  and  he  noticed 
three  things— the  imbecility  of  his  face, 
the  emptiness  of  the  bar,  and  a  till  under 
the  counter  containing  a  little  pile  of  notes 
on  which  was  placed  a  pile  of  silver. 

"He  determined  to  do  the  thing  with- 
out fear,  as  he  had  once  schooled  him- 
self to  go  over  the  top  without  fear.  With- 
out  fear  or  feeling.  Fear  is  only  feeling, 
acute  self-consciousness  conceit.  'Those 
damned  'abor  and  pension  officia's,'  he 
was  thinking,  as  his  hand  crept  over  the 
counter.  He  saw  it  refieeted  in  the  glass, 
and  placed  the  position  of  the  till.  'Those 
swine  whose  entrails  are  red  tape.  They've 
got  no  mercy,  no  memory,  no  imagination; 
only  rules  and  regulations.  Form  XB25Z 
Case  2075BWL.  And  that's  the  bloody 
country  we  fought  for!  The  Glorious  Dead! 
Oh!  the  Glorious  Dead  are  damned  lucky 
to  be  out  of  ii.' 

"He  was  back  in  the  street.  He  walked 
casually  as  under  shell-fire,  but  with  a 
riot  of  joy  and  fear  in  his  brain.  He  turn- 
ed the  corners  of  three  streets,  and  knew 
he  was  safe.  The  noise  in  his  head  broke 
out  into  wild  triumphant  orchestration, 
like  a  jazz  band.  He  ran  across  a  main 
thoroughfare,  and  just  as  he  was  gaining 
the  opposite  curb,  a  taxi-cab  caught  him 
in  the  flank,  and  he  came  down  with  his 
fractured  head  on  the  flags. 

"The  only  bit  of  luck  he  had  was  a 
thin  trickle  of  conscious  life  before  he 
died.  His  wife  stood  at  his  beside  in  the 
hospital  ward. 

"  'Aggie,'  he  said, 'I've  got  another  twenty 
pounds  out  of  the  army.  Didn't  think  I 
was  entitled  to  it;  but  you  never  can  tell 
in  the  army  what  you  are  entitled  to. 
You'll  collect  it  from  the  hospital  people 
here.  But  don't  say  anything  about  it. 
You  know,  I  might  not  be  entitled  to  it- 
Aggie!  Aggie!  You're  here,  ain't  you? 
Well,  I  was  sorry  about  those  bits  of  flow- 
ers you  took.  It  was  mean — What's  that? 
Reveille?  All  right,  sergeant,  I'm  coming.' ' 


"I'm  No  Longer  a  'Freak'!" 

Says  First  Feminine  Member  of  the  British  -House  of  Commons 


LADY  ASTOR 


T  ADY  Astor,  the  first  woman  member 
-'-'  of  the  British  Parliament,  says  that 
no  longer  is  she  looked  upon  as  a  "freak"; 
the  male  members  have  accepted  her, 
though  some  of  them  not  any  too  enthus- 
iastically, and  since  Mrs.  Wintringham 
was  elected  the  novelty  seems  more  than 
ever  to  have  worn  off.  In  an  interview 
with  R.  C.  Feld,  published  in  the  N.Y. 
rjrnraBookReviewSection,LadyAstorsays: 
"Oh,  yes.  It's  all  different  now.  They 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  are  ac- 
cepting and  expecting  women  in  the  House. 
The  winning  of  the  election  of  Mrs.  Wint- 
ringham has  helped  that  situation  not  a 
little.  It  has  stabilized  my  position.  I 
am  no  longer  the  only  woman  M.P.    I 


am  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament." 
Her  voice  rose.  "Of  course  there  are  some 
stiff-necked  conservatives  who  will  never 
accept  the  new  and  the  progressive.  Any 
movement  that  is  a  step  ahead  is  anathe- 
ma to  them.  They  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  believe  it  is  beef  and  beer  that  have 
made  England  great.  As  if  I  didn't  know 
better  than  that."  Her  voice  fell  again. 
"I  raised  my  voice  purposely  then," 
she  confided.  "I  wanted  that  straight- 
laced  old  M.P.  who  was  passing  to  hear 
me.  He  has  never  quite  swallowed  my 
being  here.  Seriously,  however,  the  feel- 
ing about  women  has  changed  almost 
entirely.  There  are  a  few  who  still  get 
apopletic  when  the  subject  comes  up,  but 
the  number  is  continually  getting  smaller. 
One  can  tell  that  by  the  difference  in 
reception  accorded  to  Mrs.  Wintringham 
when  .she  took  her  seat.  It  was  no  dif- 
ferent than  that  given  a  man.  It  was  a 
natural  event  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House.  There  was  none  of  the 
hush  of  expectancy  of  anticipation,  of 
bated  breath  and  popular  disapproval 
which  marked  my  entrance  upon  the  floor 
Not  that  my  greeting  was  uncordial! 
Hardly.  But  it  was  cordiality  that  was 
icy  and  frozen.    You  drank  it  down,  but 
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you  wished  it  was  more  homely  and  warm. 
You  see  the  reason  the  Englishman  said 
that  there  wasn't  a  logical  argument  on 
earth  for  my  not  being  there,  but  his  good 
old  English  conservative  heart  whispered 
to  him  that  it  was  all  wrong.  It  had  never 
been  done  before  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
started  now.  I  must  confess  it  must  have 
been  hard  for  them  to  swallow  this  change. 
But  the  Englishman  above  all  is  a  sports- 
man and  he  behaved  like  one  from  the 
very  start.  To-day  he  is  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  isn't  so  bad  after  all, 
having  a  woman  to  represent  a  constitu- 
ency. When  Mrs.  Wintringham  took  her 
seat  she  was  cheered  in  the  same  manner 
as  men  are  when  they  come  in.  I  tell  you 
it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  that.  It 
means  we're  here  to  stay. 

"Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the 
woman  situation  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
specialists  that  are  running  for  seats  but 
all-round  party  members.  Parliament  as 
yet  is  not  a  body  of  specialists,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  is  trained  along  one  single 
subject.  Theoretically,  that  may  be  an 
ideal  state;  practically  it  cannot  work 
out.  A  one-subject  man  or  woman  can- 
not hope  to  find  herself  an  effective  mem- 
ber in  an  all-subject  body  of  legislators. 
Human  needs  are  varied;  an  M.P.  repre- 
sents the  human  needs  of  his  constituency; 
it  is  his  or  her  business  to  be  familiar  with 
all  of  them. 


"There  was  a  danger  at  the  beginning 
that  women  would  drift  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  nominating  specialists  for  office. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  men 
resented  and  feared.  Having  a  woman  in 
the  House  was  bad  enough,  but  having  a 
woman  who  could  and  would  talk  only  on 
her  one  pet  theme  would  be  going  it  a  bit 
too  strong.  Fortunately,  I  escaped  being 
pigeon-holed  into  that  category.  I  was 
sent  up  from  Plymouth  because  I  knew 
every  back  alley  of  Plymouth  and  all  the 
hardships  of  every  kind  that  could  be 
found  there.  I  did  not  stand  for  any  one 
reform.  It  was  the  people  who  mattered. 
The  fact  that  I  was  a  woman  had  little 
to  do  in  influencing  them  one  way  or  the 
other.  At  the  time  it  was  a  matter  of 
choosing  a  fighting  representative.  They 
decided  that  I  knew  their  point  of  view 
and  could  represent  them. 

"Pretty  much  the  same  law  will  guide 
the  future  elections  in  which  women  will 
stand.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about 
eight  million  women  voters  in  England. 
As  you  know,  women  do  not  get  the  fran- 
chise here  until  they  are  thirty.  There 
are  about  twelve  million  men  voters. 
They  are  enfranchised  at  twenty-one. 
The  men  are  organized;  the  women  are 
not.  The  important  factor  in  the  coming 
elections  will  be  this  large,  disorganized 
mass  of  women  voters.  As  yet  the  men  do 
not  know  how  to  tackle  them." 
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tropical  southern  seas,  her  crew  sickening 
and  dying  one  by  one  in  that  great  heat, 
until  only  his  skipper  and  one  man  were 
left.  Then  consider  the  iron  will  and  power- 
ful physique  of  the  man  at  the  helm  who 
defied  deat'  by. sickness  or  by  the  sea 
for  six  weeks  and  finally  brought  his  vessel 
2,000  miles  into  port.  That  was  in  '98 
the  year  of  the  great  gold  rush. 

The  Long  Arm  of  Coincidence 

DUT  that  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
■*-'  story.  It  has  a  remarkable  sequel. 
Sorensen  was  rescued  by  a  passing  vessel 
from  the  island  upon  which  he  had  been 
marooned.  Only  a  few  years  before  I  had 
the  talk  with  McLean  which  I  have  just 
recorded  he  appeared  in  New  York  and 
formed  a  company  there  to  go  to  Australia 
in  order  to  discover  traces  of  a  treasure 
ship  which  he  alleged  had  been  sunk  off 
that  coast.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a 
number  of  well-known  New  Yorkers  in- 
terested in  the  scheme. 

Now,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  at  the  time 
a  Mr.  Churchill,  happened  to  be  the  same 
man  who  had  been  American  consul  at 
Apia  when  Sorensen  was  brought  there 
after  his  rescue  and  when  McLean  sailed 
into  that  port  withhisthree-masted  schoon- 
er after  his  remarkable  voyage.  Church- 
ill had  a  suspicion,  though  it  was  many 
years  since  those  happenings,  that  this 
man  who  was  launching  the  treasure 
scheme  in  New  York  was  acting  under  an 
assumed  name  and  was  in  reality  actually 
Sorensen  himself. 

He  determined  at  once  by  attacking 
the  scheme  to  try  and  save  the  investors. 
He  made  every  effort  to  get  into  touch  with 
McLean,  but  for  sometime  without  suc- 
cess as  Alec  was  away.  Finally  he  located 
nim  in  Vancouver,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
skipper  acted  as  principal  witness  against 
Sorensen  by  telling  the  story  of  the  lat- 
ter's  deception,  and  the  adventurer  was 
defeated  and  sentenced.  Sorensen  had 
sued  the  Sun  for  defamatory  libel  as  a 
result  of  the  statements  the  paper  had 
made  about  him  and  had  the  editor  of  the 
paper  not  been  able  to  get  in  touch  with 


McLean  the  proprietors  probably  would 
have  had  to  pay  heavily  for  their  public- 
spirited  action  in  exposing  the  fraud. 

McLean  gave  his  evidence  by  proxy 
at  Montreal  as,  for  reasons  I  have  stated 
earlier,  it  would  not  have  been  wise  for 
him  to  cross  the  border. 

In  this  series  of  incidents  I  have  little 
more  than  hinted  at  the  remarkable  car- 
eer of  the  man  who,  perhaps  without 
thinking,  Jack  London  libelled  in  his  graph- 
ic story  "The  Sea  Wolf".  No  effort  has 
been  made  to  put  McLean  on  a  pedestal, 
that — in  addition  to  his  tremendous  dar- 
ing and  love  of  adventure  for  adventures' 
sake —  he  was  a  most  generous  man,  his 
shipmates  all  aver.  Wolf  Larsen  in  the 
story  is  made  to  appear  a  veritable  human 
devil  and,  in  real  life,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  disposed  of  by  one  or 
other  of  his  crews  and  given  his  deserts. 

McLean  was  always  cheerful  and,  though 
not  naturally  humorous,  enjoyed  a  joke 
and  was  a  past  master  in  dancing  the 
Highland  fling.  Though  he  was,  as  one 
of  his  shipmates  remarked,  "full  of  hellery 
when  drunk,"  drink  did  not  make  him 
cruel  or  savage — it  simply  added  to  his 
desire  for  dare-deviltry. 

He  was  a  man  who  thought  seriously 
upon  many  topics  and  could  converse 
and  argue  clearly  and  interestingly.  He 
was  not  the  swashbuckling  type.  But, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  he  should  have 
lived  in  the  days  of  Drake,  the  spacious 
days  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  for  he  was  cut 
out  for  the  half  patriotic  half  piratical 
life  led  by  those  gallant  "dogs  of  Devon" 
who  went  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's 
beard  and,  at  the  same  time,  capturing 
much  rich  booty. 

Had  he  been  alive  when  the  Great  War 
came  there  is  little  doubt  that  Alexander 
McLean  would  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
things  on  the  sea,  "doing  his  bit"  despite 
his  years.  His  picturesque  figure,  sur- 
mounted by  the  sort  of  Southern  Colon- 
el's broad  brimmed  type  of  hat  which  he 
always  wore,  and  the  tremendous  mus- 
tachios  and  heavy  eyebrows,  will  long 
remain  a  memory  of  the  Vancouver,  Seat- 
tle, Victoria  and  San  Francisco,  water- 
fronts. 
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Lacombe,  O.  M.  I.,  had  done  yeoman  ser- 
vice for  the  Company  in  quieting  the  rest- 
less Indians  who  were  then  not  so  civilized 
as  they  are  today.  With  the  first  train 
from  Winnipeg  to  Calgary  was  the  private 
car  of  President  Stephen  and  amongst 
the  occupants  were  a  number  of  direct- 
ors and  the  beloved  missionary.  At  a 
luncheon  one  day  it  was  facetiously  sug- 
gested that  in  recognition  of  his  invaluable 
services  during  the  building  of  the  road, 
the  good  priest  should  be  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Company.  An  emer- 
gency meeting  was  hurriedly  called,  and 
Father  Lacombe  was  elected  president 
"to  succeed  George  Stephen,  resigned". 
During  that  one  memorable  hour — mem- 
orable because  it  was  the  first  as  well  as 
the  last  time  a  Roman  Catholic  or  any 
other  priest  occupied  the  presidency  of  a 
transcontinental  or  any  other  railroad — 
Mr.  President  Lacombe  installed  W.  C. 
Van  Home  as  General  Manager,  and  then 
gracefully  retired,  and  Mr.  Stephen  be- 
came president  again. 

Farewell    to    the   C.    P.    R. 

IN  HIS  farewell  letter  addressed  to  the 
'^  shareholders  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  explaining  his  resignation  from 
the  presidency,  Sir  George  Stephen  wrote: 
"rrom  the  time  -when  I  became  a  party 
to  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  C.P.R.  and  consented  to 
accept  the  position  of  president  of  the 
company,  it  has  always  been  my 
intention,  to  relinquish  the  active  chief 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  company 
as  soon  as  the  task  I  then  undertook  should 
be  completed.  This  task  was  partly  fin- 
ished when  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic 
through  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  over  two 
years  ago;  but  at  that  time  so  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  toward  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  the  enterprise,  and  its 
future  development  and  success  that  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  my  colleagues, 
I  consented  to  continue  for  a  time  in  office. 
Warned  now  by  the  state  of  my  health, 
finding  that  the  severe  and  constant  strain 
which  I  have  had  to  bear  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  unfitted  me  for  the  con- 
tinuous and  arduous  duties  of  an  office 
in  which  vigor  and  activity  are  essential; 
feeling  the  increasing  necessity  for  prac- 
tical railway  experience,  and  believing 
that  the  present  satisfactory  and  assured 
position  of  the  company  offers  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  taking  the  step  I  have 
long  had  in  contemplation,  I  have  this 
day  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany which  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  since 
its  inauguration.  In  taking  this  step  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  my 
pecuniary  interest  m  the  company  re- 
mains undiminished  and  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  company  is  and  always  must  be 
to  me  a  mattfer  of  the  deepest  possible  in- 
terest, and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  I  will  always  be  ready  to  aid 
and  co-operate  with  my  colleagues  in 
everything  calculated  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  shareholders." 

Honors  Heaped  Upon  Him 

IN  1886  a  year  later,  he  was  created  a 
*  baronet,  and  five  years  afterwards 
^ueen  Victoria  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  baron.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
Lord  Mount  Stephen— appropriately  after 
Mount  Stephen,  one  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  which,  with  its 
halo,  is  one  of  the  great  outstanding  land- 
marks of  that  wonderful  region  of  rugged 
scenic  beauty  which  he  and  his  co-work- 
ers opened  to  the  world. 

He  remained  in  Montreal,  living  in  a 
magnificent  mansion  on  Drummond  Street 
where  he  entertained  royally  until  in  1891. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  Old  Country, 
and  lived  in  Brocket  Hall  in  Herts,  Eng- 
land, a  beautiful  historic  home,  for  in  it 
once  resided  two  great  British  statesmen 
—Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmerston. 
Here  he,  the  once  barefoot  Scotch  laddie- 
entertained  royalty  and  nobility,  and  his 
friends,  no  matter  of  what  .station  in  life, 
with  regal  hospitality. 

Although  in  his  valedictory  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  he  gave  ill-health  as  his  reason 
for  his  retirement,  he  lived  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  thereafter.  In  his  clos- 
ing years,  unlike  Lord  Strathcona,  he 
abstained  from  public  life  and  lived  quiet- 
ly and  without  ostentation.  He  was  what 
s  called  "a  good  mixer,"  essentially  an 
unobtruding  modest  personality,  liked  a 
«ood  story  and  a  bracing  game  of  golf, 
or  n  day  at  the  salmon  pool.  But,  having 
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retired  from  public  life  he  declined,  like 
his  old  friend  Lord  Shaughnessy,  to  be 
drawn  into  the  political  whirl  or  to  be  a 
candidate  for  any  public  office.  A  staunch 
Conservative,  he  meddled  no  longer  in 
politics.  He  was  a  loyal  Imperialist,  and 
was  of  the  class  that  helped  to  make  the 
British  Empire  what  it  is.  A  steadfast 
Presbyterian,  he  was  a  fairy  godfather  to 
the  Church  through  his  many  benefices. 

A  Fairy  God  Father 

TN  FACT  Lord  Mount  Stephen  set  a 
■•■  bright  example  to  the  world  of  capital- 
ists and  philanthropists  by  his  innumerable 
and  timely  charitable  acts.  He  was  the 
first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  distribute  his 
world's  goods  to  his  relatives  when  per- 
haps the  gifts  were  more  appreciated  than 
they  would  have  been  in  later  years. 
None  of  his  blood  in  Montreal,  Winnipeg 
and  other  places  was  neglected,  and  his 
bounty  was  unrestricted  and  almost  bound- 
less.   More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  exe- 


body-or-other  may  have  a  poor  opinion 
of  him,  whereas  if  he  becomes  intimate 
with  him,  he  would  find  that  his  good-for- 
nothing  acquaintance  was  really  possess- 
ed of  many  excellent  qualities  both  of  head 
and  heart.  That  is  why  I  am  quoting 
Lord  Shaughnessy,  between  whom  and 
Lord  Mount  Stephen,  through  the  dark 
days  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  the  bright  ones, 
there  existed  a  great  personal  friendship 
which  deepened  as  the  years  rolled  on. 
Lord  Shaughnessy's  association  with  Lord 
Mount  Stephen  dates  back  nearly  forty 
years.  From  the  first  few  years  of  the  80's 
until  Lord  Mount  Stephen'sretirement  they 
were  close  business  and  personal  friends, 
and  their  very  personal  relations" continued 
till  death  called  the  first  president  to  an- 
other world. 

In  Lord  Shaughnessy's  estimation.  Lord 
Mount  Stephen  was  a  man  with  rare  im- 
agination and  great  initiative  coupled  with 
high  courage  and  probity.  In  1884  and 
1885  when  the  Dominion  Government, 
after  the  first  loan  had  been  given,  was 
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cuted  a  trust  deed  by  which  a  princely 
sum  was  distributed  amongst  his  relatives 
in  Canada.  According  to  himself,  this 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  to  allow  his 
kindred  to  spend  the  money  while  youth 
was  theirs  to  enjoy  it  and  while  he  was  still 
in  the  flesh  than  to  bequeath  it  to  them 
in  his  will  and  keep  them  waiting.  Prior 
to  this  he  had  made  a  number  of  generous 
settlements  on  his  nephews  and  nieces 
and  other  family  connections  upon  their 
marriage,  these  ranging  up  to  very  large 
sums. 

He  never  forgot  his  native  village, 
and  Dufftown  was  ever  the  recipient  of  his 
generous  benefactions.  He  erected  a  cot- 
tage hospital,  and  provided  pensions  for 
the  poor  in  surrounding  parishes.  He 
gratefully  remembered  the  man  who  first 
employed  him— the  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churc*h  at  Mortlach — and  he  in- 
vested $200,000  to  ensure  all  the  Speyside 
ministers  an  annual  income  of  at  least 
$500. 

In  the  Jubilee  Year,  he  and  Lord  Strath- 
cona gave  a  round  million  of  dollars  to 
build  the  T.oyal  Victoria  Hospital  in  Mon- 
treal— one  of  the  model  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  worid.  But  to  tell  a  tithe  of  his 
benefactions  would  be  beyond  the  space 
that  could  be  spared,  and  least  of  all  would 
Lord  Mount  Stephen  care  to  see  publicity 
given  to  his  good  works.  He  was  one  of  the 
kind  that  never  let  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  hand  did. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  there  are  those 
who  are  loved  most  by  those  who  know 
them  best.  At  any  rate,  the  casual  ac- 
quaintance who  merely  knows  Mr.  Some- 


indisposed  to  provide  any  further  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  it  was 
Lord  Mount  Stephen  and  Lord  Strath- 
cona who  furnished  the  necessary  funds 
from  their  own  private  fortunes  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice,  because  they  had  to  sell 
or  pledge  other  securities  to  raise  the 
money.  The  Government  eventually  did 
advance  the  money  which  enabled  the 
Company  to  carry  on  until  President  Step- 
hen was  in  a  position  tosell  the  Company's 
first  mortgage  bonds  through  Baring 
Brothers— and  then  the  whole  debt  to  the 
Government  was  immediately  paid.  George 
Stephen  kept  his  word  to  the  Government 
—and  that  debt  was  the  first  draft  on  the 
Company's  funds. 

In  those  early  construction  days,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen had  many  an  anxious  hour,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  placing  of  his  and  Lord 
Strathcona's  personal  fortunes  in  jeopardy 
that  the  threatened  financial  disaster  was 
averted. 

"To  Lord  Mount  Stephen  beyond  all 
others,"  says  Lord  Shaughnessy  "may  be 
attributed  the  successful  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  in  view  of  the  part 
that  he  played  in  the  first  and  most  im- 
portantenterprise  connected  with  Canada's 
progress  the  name  of  Lord  Mount  Stephen 
will  always  be  cherished  by  Canadians 
and  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  world." 

President    Beatty's    Glowing    Tribute 

A  SPLENDID  tribute  to  the  first  presi- 
-'*■  dent  is  paid  by  the  fourth  president 
of  the  C.P.R.,  E.  W.  Beatty,  K.C.,  in  the 


following  glowing  words: 

"When  Lord  Mount  Stephen  died,  the 
Company,  in  the  inception  of  which  he 
had  played  such  a  prominent  part,  had 
reached  its  forty-first  year.  During  thirty- 
seven  of  those  years  its  destinies  had  been 
presided  over  by  himself.  Sir  William  Van 
Home  and  Lord  Shaughnessy,  both  the 
latter  being  his  own  nominees  for  the  office 
of  president  during  the  period  between 
his  retirement  and  1918.  It  was  fortunate 
that  Lord  Mount  Stephen  himself  and  each 
of  his  successors  po.sse.ssed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  personal  and  official  qualitiet- 
which  seemed  most  necessary  to  the  par 
ticular  phase  of  the  Company's  develop- 
ment which  took  place  during  their  term 
of  office. 

"He  himself  was  an  outstanding  exam 
pie  of  the  value  of  his  great  qualities  of 
mind  and  breadth  of  vision,  without  which 
the  Canadian  Pacific  would  have  either 
failed  or  found  its  growth  stunted.  It  if- 
fair  to  say  that  Lord  Mount  Stephen  pos- 
sessed a  rare  combination  of  shrewdnest.. 
caution,  courage  and  faith  which  was  so 
essential  to  the  Company's  success  and 
the  progress  of  a  very  young  country, 
such  as  Canada  was  in  1881.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  that  he  lived  to  such  an  advanced 
age  to  see  the  corporation  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much  not  only  reach  its  full 
strength,  but  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  period  of  the  War  and  to  render  nat- 
ional services  during  that  period  which,  J 
think,  were  unequalled  by  any  other  trans 
portation  company  in  the  world." 

A  Happy  Eventide  of  Life 

'T'HE  young  Scotchman's  marital  liff 
*■  was  a  happy  one.  He  married  in  1853, 
Charlotte  Kane,  the  daughter  of  a  Lon- 
don neighbour,  and  after  her  decease, 
Gian  Tufnell,  daughter  of  the  late  Com- 
mander Robert  George  Tufnell  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  A  Lady  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  In  neither 
case  was  there  any  issue;  but  previous  to 
his  second  marriage  he  made  a  generous- 
settlement  upon  his  adopted  daughter 
Lady  Northcote,  wife  of  the  late  Lord 
Northcote,  a  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Iddles 
leigh.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Lady  Mount 
Stephen,  the  gracious  and  charming  mis 
tress  of  Brocket  Hall,  has  always  been  very 
much  in  favor  with  the  Royal  family 
She  was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  late  Duch 
ess  of  Teck,  and  the  Teck  family  always 
have  looked  on  her  as  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  Lord  and  Lady  Mount  Stephen 
were  honoured  at  Brocket  Hall  with  per- 
sonal visits  from  royalty,  including  Queen 
Victoria  and  King  Edward.  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary  were  frequently  enter- 
tained at  Brocket  Hall  while  they  were 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  samf 
gracious  relations  were  maintained  after 
the  royal  couple  came  to  the  throne. 

And  a  Peaceful  Ending 

"\1/'HILE  not  prominent  in  any  way. 

' '^  except  in  his  social  duties,  in  his 
declining  days,  his  passing  away  leaves  a 
great  blank  that  will  not  easily  be  filled 
He  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy  who 
worked  unceasingly  and,  with  the  proverb- 
ial thrift  of  his  race,  saved  his  earnings. 
He  was  not  a  mere  money  grubber,  and 
wealth  did  not  harden  his  big,  generou." 
heart.  His  memory  will  long  be  cher- 
ished, not  only  by  the  many  whom  he 
has  benefited — countless  hundreds  of 
suffering  humanity  whose  ills  his  bene- 
factions have  lessened  and  whose  burden.= 
have  been  lightened — but  by  all  who 
knew  his  great  kindness  of  heart,  his 
deep  sympathy  for  the  suffering  and  hi.« 
Godgiven  concern  and  desire  to  help  other!= 
with  the  wealth  which  he  had  earned  by  a 
life  of  hard  and  indefatigable  labour. 

The  ending  was  a  peaceful  one.  He 
passed  away  quietly  sleeping  without  pain 
or  care,  from  sheer  old  age,  for  he  was  in 
his  ninety-second  year.  He  died  at  the 
same  age  as  his  honored  father  and  on 
exactly  the  same  day  of  the  year. 


Standing  in  the  general  waiting  room  of 
the  Windsor  Street  Station  the  other  day, 
a  country  man,  gazing  admiringly  up  at 
the  huge  laurel-crowned  statue  ot  Lord 
Mount  Stephen,  exclaimed: 
"Oh,  but  that's  a  big  man!" 
He  was  evidently  referring  to  his  stature, 
but  unconsciously  told  the  great  truth, 
for  Lord  Mount  Stephen  was  one  of  the 
biggest  men  the  nineteenth  century 
produced. 
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Continued  from  page  1 7 

"What's  the  good?  You  wouldn't 
read  letters  that  told  of  sandstorms  and 
rainy  seasons,  Eurasian  gossip  and  official 
chat.  They'd  go  into  the  waste  paper  bas- 
ket— like  me!  It  has  been  a  very  perfect 
dream.   Hadn't  we  better  leave  it  at  that?" 

She  reflected.  There  was  a  strain  of 
romance  in  her  nature  that  favoured  the 
idea  of  laying  this  sweet  memory  away  in 
lavender  and  rosemary.  And  no  practical 
realisation  of  dreams  was  possible  for 
pxiles! 

Yet,  when  she  clung  to  him  with  her 
heart  and  soul  on  her  lips  at  the  instant 
of  good-bye,  something  again  urged  her 
to  draw  aside  the  veil  between  them. 

"I  simply  must  know  your  name,  Larry," 
ihe  said,  as  he  put  her  gently  away — '"Tell 
me — Larry  Who?" 

He  was  taking  out  the  latch-key  he 
was  carrying  for  her  and  with  it  came  his 
friend's  card. 

"Larry  who?"  repeated  Enid  insistently. 

And  once  more  the  ingrained  habit  of 
i-arefulness  asserted  itself. 

He  handed  her  the  card  and  she  read 
the  name  aloud.  "Mr.  Laurence  D.  Har- 
per," adding  the  pencilled  address  down 
in  the  corner:  "St.  James'  Club." 

"Laurence  Harper,"  she  repeated  softly 
and  tucked  the  card  into  the  'V  of  her 
dress.    "My   Larry  for  ever  and  ever!" 

And  Heswell  said  nothing  but  "Good- 
bye .   " 

«     *     * 

I T  WAS  only  a  year  later  that  he  return- 
*•  ed  to  Montreal.  Things  had  gone  bad- 
ly w;th  him.  A  virulent  local  epidemic  of 
fever  had  laid  him  so  low  that  sick  leave 
was  imperative  with  possible  retirement, 
unpensioned,  to  face.  The  first  person  he 
ran  up  against  when  he  limped,  a  shadow 
of  himself,  into  his  club,  was  Harper. 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  Harper,  "what's 
happened  to  you,  old  man?"  Heswell 
briefly  explained. 

"I  was  sorry  to  miss  you  when  you  were 
over  before,"  Harper  said,  "and  by  Gad! 
here's  a  queer  thing!  Weren't  you  rather 
keen  on  Enid  Fane?  Someone  told  me 
you  were  about  a  lot  together." 

Heswell  deliberately  lighted  a  cigarette 
before  he  answered  coldly — "I  knew  her — 
yes." 

"An  awfully  odd  thing  has  just  happen- 
ed,"pursued  Harper."!  had  a  letter  from  her 
lawyers  a  week  ago."  He  had  an  irritating 
knack  of  telling  news  in  sections. 

Heswell's  mind  had  time  to  give  him  a 
kaleidoscopic  glimpse  of  trouble — poss- 
ibly a  breach  of  promise  action.  One 
could  never  tell  with  women— and  in  a 
Hash  he  remembered  the  card  incident. 

"I  had  never  spoken  to  her  in  my  hfe," 
continued  Harper,  "seen  her  out  and  about 
of  course,  and  once  at  a  Windsor  Hotel 
ball  I  picked  up  a  brooch  she  dropped  and 
gave  it  back  to  her.  But  it  doesn't  seem 
^ufficient  reason, — the  whole  thing  is  in- 
explicable to  me." 

Heswell's  patience,  frayed  and  fretted 
•■y  physical  weakness,  gave  way. 

"For  God's  sake,"  he  burst  out,  "ex- 
plain yourself.  What's  the  letter  about 
*nd  why  do  you  mix  me  up  with  it?" 

"Only  because  I  wondered  whether  you 
tiad  ever  mentioned  me  to  her,"  Harper 
«aid,  "cracked  me  up  in  any  way.  She's 
iead,  you  see.  poor  girl!  And  she's  left  me 
»11  her  money — nearU  ;>  hundred  thousand 
lollars!" 


The  Red  Coats 

Will  Get  You 

Continued  from  page  111 
uawe  where  certain  letters  were  formed 
tike  the  ones  he  had  secured.      Bullock 
had  changed  his  name,  but  he  could  not 
<et  away  from  the  alphabet. 

Hetherington  haunted  the  mining  dis- 
tricts all  the  way  from  Michigan  to  the 
Mountains  and  searched  hotel  registers 
and  payrolls  for  three  long  months.  That 
took  a  lot  of  dogged  determination,  but, 
though  he  was  getting  new  names  all 
along  the  way,  the  Sergeant  detected  sim- 
ilarity in  letters,  and,  by  mingling  with 
the  miners,  found  out  where  the  man  had 
gone  from  place  to  place.  Then  the  hand- 
writing would  be  compared  in  that  new 
locality. 

Finally,     in      Montana,      Hetherington 
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IN  Canada  today  MACLEAN'S  is  looked  upon  as  something 
more  than  a  magazine — it  has  become  an  institution  of 
national  importance — the  big  outstanding  National  pubIi:ation 
of  this  country. 

It  is  known,  and  read,  and  quoted  in  every  city,  town  and 
village.  It  reaches  the  "leadership"  families  in  practically 
every  community  right  across  the  Dominion  and  it  has  the 
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The  definite  purpose  and  policy'|of 
MACLEAN'S  .MAGAZINE  is  to 
provide  to  its  readers  a  broad  idea 
of  what  Canada  as  a  whole  is  doing: 
to  bring  the  various  sections  and 
varied  interests  of  this  broad  Do- 
minion tegether  into  mutual  under- 
standing and  sympathy  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  national  spirit,  a 
national  consciousness,  and  a  na- 
tional unity. 

In  this  it  is  performing  a  service 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
■  Canada's  National  development; 
and  Canadians  everywhere  endorse 
it  a  credit  to  its  title,  "Canada's 
National  Magazine." 


in  general  appearance  and  make-up,  in  quality  of  editorial  matter 
and  contributed  articles  and  illustrations,  MACLEAN'S  compares 
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multitude  of 
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make  MACLEAN'S  an  all-round  publication  which  has  won  for 
itself  pre-eminent  position  in  the  esteem  and  consciousness  of  the 
Canadian  people. 
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found  on  a  payroll  a  new  name  where 
similar  letters  corresponded.  His  man 
was  at  work  there. 

The  sergeant  went  amongst  the  miners 
recognised  Bullock,  and  putting  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder  said:     "Hello  Bullock!" 

The  man  started  and  said:  "My  name 
is  not  Bullock." 

"Oh,  yes  it  is,"  retorted  the  mounted 
policeman.  "It  is  Charles  B.  Bullock, 
alias  'Bud'  Bullock,  and  I  am  here  to 
arrest  you  for  the  murder  of  Leon  Stainton, 
near  Ponoka,  in  Alberta." 

Then  the  man  caved  in  and  said:  "I 
always  felt  that  the  red-coats  would  get 
me  even  if  it  took  years." 

He  confessed  his  crime,  and,  as  it  was 
useless  to. fight  extradition,  he  came  back 
with  Hetherington.  After  trial,  he  paid 
the  penalty  for  his  crime.  Think  of  the 
endless  patience  and  doggedness  of  Heth- 
erington, who,  with  only  a  scrap  of  hand- 
writing on  a  fragment  of  paper,  searched 
for  months  day  and  night  over  half  a 
continent  for  similar  letter  formations 
till  he  landed  his  man.  It  was  the  mount- 
ed police  way. 


IN  1912  we  find  Commissioner  Perry 
still  battling  to  the  end  that  the  ser- 
vices of  all  ranks  in  his  command  should 
receive  recognition  in  the  form  of  higher 
remuneration  for  the  good  reasons  that 
the  cost  of  living  was  going  up;  that 
men  in  civil  life  were  getting  much  more 
for  less  important  and  dangerous  work 
and  that  the  enormously  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  West  made  ever  larger  calls 
upon  the  efforts  and  the  initiative  powers 
of  the  officers  and  men.  The  commis- 
sioner who,  is  always  intent  on  keeping  the 
force  on  a  high  level,  said  that  if  the  in- 
creased pay  was  granted  there  would 
possibly  be  more  applications  than  vacan- 
cies. In  such  a  case  he  would  aim  at 
constantly  improving  the  p'ersonnel  of  the 
corps  by  accepting  recruits  on  probation 
only,  by  discharging  those  lacking  in 
energy,  intelligence  and  character  and  by 
making  dismissal  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment that  could  be  handed  out  to  any 
member  of  the  force.  The  commissioner's 
far-sighted  policy  in  this  and  other  regards 
has  always  reflected  favorably  on  the 
high  prestige  of  the  Corps. 

That  year,  1912,  witnessed  an  unusual 
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surely  die  by  the  people.  Nor  will  he  when 
the  inevitable  day  of  defeat  comes,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  strike  a  heroic  attitude  and 
chant  "0  Demos,  where  is  thy  sting?" 
That  Mr.  Meighen  will  stay  in  the  game 
goes  without  saying.  When  the  political 
virus  gets  into  a  man's  blood  there's  no 
cure.  He'll  be  provided  with  a  seat  and 
as  T.  A.  Crerar  probably  will  decide  that 
the  Opposition  leader's  job  is  something  he 
doesn't  want  even  with  the  $10,000  thrown 
in,  the  Meighen  star  will  shine  more  bright- 
ly than  ever  before. 

For  if  Hon.  Arthur  is  anything  he  is  a 
critic.  He  loves  to  tear  an  opponent  limb 
from  'limb,  and  with  the  dignity  of  Pre- 
mier removed  from  his  shoulders  he  won't 
have  to  try  so  hard  to  conceal  his  eon- 
tempt  for  his  plump  little  successor.  Yes, 
when  the  first  pangs  are  over,  Mr.  Meighen 
should  find  things  much  to  his  liking. 
That  feeling  that  you  are  not  appreciated 
hurts  a  lot.  But  it  is  finally  succeeded  by 
a  yet  firmer  conviction  that  the  people 
will  yet  be  sorrier  than  you  are  at  present. 

King    Coaxing    Crerar 

AS  FOR  the  Hired  Man's  Hero,  he  met 
disappointment  in  four  provinces. 
Little  P.E.I,  promised  him  a  seat  and 
didn't  come  through;  N.S.  and  N.B.  held 
out  hopes  of  eight  or  ten  and  couldn't 
put  over  more  than  one.  Even  Quebec 
looked  for  a  moment  as  if  it  might  add  to 
his  following — and  didn't.  But  it  was  On- 
tario that  really  disappointed  most.  There 


the  government  was  entrenched  in  Queen's 
Park  and  that  wise  old  owl,  J.  J.  Morrison, 
was  roaming  the  concessions  and  sidelines. 
The  wires  that  went  West  carried  the  glad 
tidings  forty,  forty-five,  yes,  as  high  as 
fifty  seats.  And  when  the  returns  were  all 
in  only  twenty-three  of  the  husbandry 
could  qualify  to  attend  prayers  on  Par- 
liament Hill!  That  was  the  blow  that 
almost  killed  Crerar. 

Out  around  home  of  course  all  the  neigh- 
bors voted  for  him.  Of  the  forty-one  seats 
in  the  three  prairie  provinces  thirty-eight 
went  Progressive,  for  no  matter  what  Hud- 
son may  do  later  he  was  a  Progressive 
when  he  was  elected,  two  went  Liberal 
and  one  went  Tory.  And  the  chances  are 
that  a  recount  may  place  still  another  Pro- 
gressive in  the  place  of .  R.  R.  Bennett, 
the  one  Tory.  .Crerar  couldn't  have  clean- 
ed up  much  better  if  he  had  used  a  hand 
rake. 

In  all  he  has  around  sixty-five  followers 
in  the  house  and  as  this  is  written  King 
is  trying  to  coax  him  and  his  lieutenants 
into  his  cabinet.  Unless  this  is  a  wrong 
guess  he  won't  go.  Neither  will  he  lead 
the  opposition.  He'll  play  "flying  wing" 
in  the  political  foot-ball  game.  His  force 
joined  to  the  regular  opposition  will  put 
the  government  in  a  minority  of  one  or 
two.  He  c,^n  block  government  legisla- 
tion at  any  moment.  He  can  dictate  the 
terms  of  his  support.  And  as  you  size  up 
the  situation  you  might  recall  a  prediction 
of  two  or  three  years  ago,  "the  Western 
tajl  will  wag  the  Eastern  dog." 
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it  is  true.  The  world's  largest  area  of 
grass  lands  is  undoubtedly  in  northern 
Eurasia  and  to  it  only  is  Canada  second. 
Northern  Norway,  northern  Sweden, 
northern  Finland,  northern  Russia  and 
northern  Siberia  are  mountainous  in  some 
parts  and  forested  in  others,  but  in  general 
they  form  together  a  great  prairie  land  var- 
iously estimated  at  from  four  million  to 
six  million  square  miles,  or  anything  from 


the  full  size  of  the  United  States  to  one 
and  one-half  times  that  area.  But  in  north- 
ern Canada  we  have  the  next  largest  graz- 
ing area  in  the  world,  one  and  a  half  or 
two  million  square  miles  of  prairie  land, 
equal  to  half  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  mountains  although  there  are 
rocky  hills.  In  some  places  there  are  alkali 
flats  without  vegetation  and  in  some  places 
there  are  forests,  but  in' the  main  it  is  a 


number  of  changes  in  the  force.  Chief 
amongst  these  changes  was  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  death  in  California  of  Sup- 
erintendent Charles  Constantine  who  had 
served  in  the  force  for  twenty-six  years 
after  having  seen  active  duty  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  two  Riel  rebellions.  I  have 
elsewhere  made  special  reference  to  the 
work  of  this  officer  with  whom  I  served 
when  he  was  adjutant  of  the  Winnipeg 
light  infantry.  He  never  advertised  or 
pushed  himself  forward,  but  by  sheer 
force  of  character  his  merits  became  known 
increasingly  throughout  the  years.  His 
death  was  widely  mourned,  not  only  by 
his  comrades,  but  by  the  people  of  the 
vast  country  where  he  had  seen  so  much 
splendid  service.  At  the  time  of  his  pass- 
ing out.  Commissioner  Perry  who  knew 
the  force  so  well  wrote,  "Because  of 
his  strength  of  character,  sound  judgment 
and  physical  strength  he  was  selected  for 
much  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the  force.  He 
was  the  first  to  command  in  the  Yukon 
territory  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold 
rush  his  tact  and  firmness  established  the 
reputation  of  that  gold  camp  as  the  most 
orderly  in  the  world." 


verdure-clad  prairie.  Whether  in  square 
miles  or  in  tonnage  of  flowering  plants,  the 
grazing  areas  of  the  Argentine  or  of  Texas 
are  insignificant  in  comparison. 

These  grass  lands  are  not  only  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  continent  but  also  the 
islands  that  lie  north  of  Canada,  even  to 
the  north  coast  of  the  most  northerly  of 
them.  The  vegetation  is  only  in  part  typ- 
ically polar  in  nature,  strange  to  southern- 
ers. In  part  it  consists  of  common  plants, 
such  as  various  sedges,  bluegrass,  timothy, 
goldenrod,  dandelion,  bluebell,  poppy, 
primrose,  anemone  and  the  like.  More 
than  115  species  of  flowering  plants  are 
known  to  exist  in  Ellesmere  Island,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Canadian  Islands. 
Sir  Clements  Markham  says  in  his  "Li'/e 
of  Sir  Leopold  McClintock'"  that  in  the 
polar  regions  in  general  there  are  more 
than  332  varieties  of  mosses,  250  varieties 
of  lichens,  twenty  eight  varieties  of  ferns 
and  more  than  762  varieties  of  flowering 
plants.  In  any  such  numerical  summary 
Markham  is  very  safe  in  saying  "more 
than"  for  new  knowledge  of  the  polar 
regions  is  continually  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  species  found  there  no  leas  than  to 
our  estimates  of  the  tonnage  per  square 
unit  of  area.  The  preponderance  of  flower- 
ing plants  over  non-flowering  is  conspic- 
uous in  the  number  of  species  but  it  is 
more  conspicuous  in  tonnage.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  every  ton 
of  mosses  and  lichens  on  the  lands  beyond 
the  arctic  circle  there  are  at  least  ten  tons 
of  flowering  plants.  These  are  more  con- 
spicuous not  only  because  they  are  more 
numerous  but  also  because  they  are  less 
shrinking  in  their  habits  of  growth  A 
further  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  such 
plants  as  grasses  and  sedges  grow  afresh 
every  year  while  certain  species  of  lichens 
cropped  by  herbivorous  animals,  require 
many  ycEtrs  to  replace  themselves  (some 
species  from  five  to  ten  years). 

The  United  States  Government  is  just 
now  making  the  first  detailed  studies  of 
the  grazing  possibilities  of  that  part  of 
Alaska  which  is  arctic — the  northern  third. 
These  investigations  have  confirmed  the 
views  which  I  had  published  some  years 
earlier  to  the  effect  that  the  grazing  in 
the  North,  as  represented  by  grasses  and 
other  flowering  plants,  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  represented  by  mosses  and  lichens. 
(Article  4,  in  January  15,  will  discuss  the 
question  of  commercializing  reindeer, 
and  other  resources.) 
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he  managed  to  remove  his  gag,  and  event- 
ually to  cut  the  cords  that  bound  the 
unconscious  priest.  But  more  than  that, 
he  dared  not  stop  to  do.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  saving  Nancy! 

He  rushed  back  to  the  Mission,  seized 
his  revolver,  filled  a  water  bottle  and  went 
to  look  for  the  horses. 

They  were  gone! 

He  had  expected  as  much.  Furthermore 
he  was  convinced  that  Valcarez  had  seen 
to  it  that  no  one  in  the  settlement  would 
dare  lend  or  sell  him  an  animal.  So  be  it, 
he  told  himself,  grimly.  He  would  walk — 
not  miles  behind  The  Serpent  through  the 
forest,  but  cutting  across  the  desert  death- 
trap and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  reach  the 
camp  first! 

Love — and  hate — gave  him  a  false 
strength.  He  broke  into  a  swinging  trot 
and  left  the  little  settlement  rapidly  be- 
hind him.  He  pushed  into  a  dark  grove, 
already  steaming  under  the  rays  of  a  febrile 
sun, and  he  emerged  almost  an  hour  later, 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  alkali  plain. 

It  was  oval  in  shape;  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  five  or  six  miles  wide,  but  its 
"shore-line"  was  so  heavily  indented  that 
the  circumference  was  roughly  estimated 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  was 
almost  half  this  distance  that  Valcarez 
and  his  party  must  ride  to  reach  his  for- 
est fastness. 

A  fastness  it  was  in  truth;  practically 
unapproachable  save  by  trails  known 
only  to  the  desperadoes.  Following  a  false 
one  was  fatal,  for  it  lured  the  unwelcome 
guest  into  bogs,  into  alligator-infested 
swamps,  into  cunningly-contrived  pits,  and 
many  a  man  had  lost  his  life  in  an  effort 
to  find  that  hidden  camp  and  rescue  some 
woman  of  his  household. 

The  desert  was  regarded  as  an  adequate 
barrier  from  the  east.  Besides,  between  it 
and  the  camp,  there  flowed  a  sluggish, 
tropica!  stream.  It  was  well  sentineled 
with  alligators! 

'T'REVOR  fixed  his  eyes,  upon  the  flag 
*  and  moved  resolutely  forward.  Liv- 
ing flames  seemed  to  lick  his  flesh  from 
every  side.  His  shoulders  were  a  mass  of 
horrible  blisters,  his  chest  and  back  dry 
and  shrivelled  with  the  pitiless  heat. 
He  was  denied  the  relief  of  perspiration, 
for  he  was  covered  white  like  a  miller,  with 
fine  alkali  powder  that  not  only  clogged 
his  ears,  hardened  around  his  nostrils, 
ate  into  his  throat  and  filmed  his  eyes, 
but  even  packed  tight  into  the  pores  of  his 
skin. 

No  words  can  describe  his  agony:  the 
heat,  the  hunger,  the  thirst — the  hideous, 
maddening  thirst.  It  had  become  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  breathe  through  his 
nose,  and  each  gasping  gulp  of  air  taken 
through  his  parched  mouth,  carried  down 
into  his  throat  enough  biting  dust  to  have 
almost  strangled  him  under  any  other  cir- 
<'umstances. 

"Through  the  fires  of  Hell,"  he  mutter- 
ed. "I  said  I  would  endure  torture  for  her 
sake Fires  of  Hell..." 

He  covered  a  great  distance — perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  without  warn- 
ing, the  desert  became  a  turbulent,  surg- 
ing sea.  He  sank  under  the  weight  of  a 
mountainous  white-capped  wave,  and  he 
struck  out  feebly  as  the  choking  spray 
dashed  over  him.  He  was  tossed  here  and 
there,  flung  against  sharp,  submerged 
rocks  that  tore  great  patches  off  his  body 
and  left  him  raw,  at  the  mercy  of  the  salt 
sea.  He  screamed  with  pain,  and  found  it 
desperate  work  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.  A  hundred  times,  he  was  tempted 
to  give  up  the  struggle  and  go  down. 
But  Nancy's  eyes  looked  into  his  as  they 
had  looked  when  she  lay  in  Pedro's  arms, 
and  he  set  his  teeth  in  his  stiff  tongue  and 
took  one  more  stroke. 

And  the  buzzards,  wheeling  tirelessly 
above  his  head,  watched  this  strange 
creature  who  stirred  up  such  terrific  clouds 
of  dust  by  thrashing  senselessly  about, 
fac*  downwards,  upon  a  bone-dry  plain! 

"Trevor  got  to  his  feet  without  much  of 
an  idea  where  he,  was  or  why  he  was  there. 
A  blind  instinct  goaded  him  on,  stumbling 
heavily  towards  the  distant  trees. 

Presently,  he  found  that  he  was  not 
alone.  Beside  him  walked  a  young  girl; 
•she  was  carrying  her  head  in  her  hands. 
A  second  look  at  the  face  showed  him  that 
It  was  Nancy,  and  where  her  head  should 
have  been,  there  was  a  pyramid  of  flam- 
mg  opals  on  top  of  which  poised  a  rattle- 


snake ready  to  strike. 

Trevor  lunged  at  the  hateful  sight. 
It  vanished.  He  was  alone,  hurrying 
throvgh  a  hot,  misty  cloud  that  wrapped 
like  a  blanket  around  his  head  and  smelled 
of  ether. 

ILJE  COULDN'T  balance  himself  very 
'-'■  well  upon  it.  It  tipped  first  one  way, 
then  another.  It  opened  at  his  feet  and 
flung  him  down  into  fiery  pits,  it  formed 
into  steep  inclines  up  which  he  had  to  claw 
his  way,  sometimes  on  all  fours.  Once, 
lying  at  full  length  upon  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  dust,  a  rattlesnake  crawled  away 
almost  from  beneath  him.  He  sat  up  and 
hurled  handfuls  of  powder  and  curses, 
after  it. 

His  revolver  and  the  heavy  cartridge- 
belt  became  a  frightful  burden.  With  every 
step  their  weight  increased  until  Trevor 
felt  that  he  carried  a  red-hot  band  of  iron 
about  his  waist.  The  temptation  to  dis- 
card it  was  almost  irresistible.  At  times, 
he  f  orgpt  why  he  wanted  the  thing,  and  it 
was  then  that  instinct  triumphed  over 
reason.  Again  he  remembered  Pedro's 
hand  on  Nancy's  breast,  and  a  flame  hotter 
than  the  rays  of  the  sun  seared  him  from 
head  to  foot. 

The  wall  of  trees  approached  slowly. 
Over  their  blurred  tops  a  ball  of  fire  hung. 
It  was  on  a  level  with  Trevor's  eyes;  it 
expanded  until  it  stretched  along  the 
whole  horizon.   He  could  see  nothing  else. 

He  tripped  and  fell.  An  iron  post  pro- 
truded a  foot  or  more  above  the  plain. 
Like  a  child  lured  from  an  important  er- 
rand by  a  passing  attraction,  he  set  to 
work  to  investigate  its  purpose;  it  pleased 
him  to  hear  the  sharp  clink  of  metal  upon 
metal  as  he  loosened  it  and  let  it  drop 
back  into  place. 

A  few  minutes'  digging  with  the  butt 
of  his  revolver  and  he  uncovered  a  small 
tin  box.  His  cry  upon  opening  it  was  less 
of  surprise  than  pain.  A  hundred  suns 
turned  their  flaming  rays  upon  him,  a  hun- 
dred balls  of  fire  lay  beneath  his  hand. 

Red.  .  what  a  red!  He  looked  again 
to  find  that  it  had  changed  to  a  sharp, 
penetrating  green,  ice-cold  and  deep  as 
the  sea.  "The  green  gave  way  to  blazing 
blue,  and  that  in  turn  to  orange. 

"Opals,  by  God,"  croaked  Trevor, 
thickly.  "Nancy's  opals...."  His  mind 
groped  but  could  not  grasp  a  definite 
thought.  "Nancy's  opals.  .  .  .and  love.  .  .  . 
I  don't  know.  . .  there  was  something.  ." 

LJE  CLOSED  the  box  and  staggered  to 
■*■  ■*■  his  feet,  dizzily  remembering  that 
he  must  find  Nancy  somewhere.  The  trees 
almost  cast  a  shadow  over  him  now,  and 
desperately  he  plunged  towards  them. 

When  almost  across  the  dark  line  that 
cut  off  the  white  plain  from  the  forest, 
a  steep  cliff  rose  before  him.  He  simply 
couldn't  rnake  it;  he  leaned  forward  just  a 
little  and  it  received  his  body  with  scarce- 
ly a  jar.  His  limbs  relaxed  and  he  lay  quite 
still. 

Lower  and  lower  wheeled  the  birds, 
watching.  The  man  did  not  move.  Then 
with  a  flutter  of  closing  wings,  one  light- 
ed on  his  outspread  hand  and  bit  deep  into 
the  scar  upon  his  wrist. 

With  a  shriek  of  pain,  Trevor  struggled 
to  his  feet,  while  the  black  mass  rose  from 
the  ground  and  separated  into  specks 
against  the  amber  sky. 

He  could  not  see  at  alll 

The  dust  mingling  with  what  moisture 
had  arisen  in  his  eyes,  had  been  converted 
into  a  fine  sticky  paste  and  his  lids  were 
sealed  together  beyond  his  power  to  open 
them! 

For  an  instant  black  despair  overwhelm- 
ed him.  Blind.. blind  and  within  reach 
of  success!  Nancy  was  lost,  and  his  fate 
had  been  shadowed  already  by  the  attack 
of  the  bird.  His  hand  moved  to  the  re- 
volver dragging  at  his  belt.  At  least  he 
would  not  be  eaten  alive. 

Then  something  stirred  within  the  soul 
of  Gilbert  Trevor.  It  was  the  same  thing 
that  enabled  his  ancestors  to  cross  the 
terrible,  unknown  seas;  to  hew  their  way 
through  the  grim  forests  of  the  north; 
to  plod  through  rains  and  snow  into  the 
prairie  wilderness;  to  survive  blizzards 
on  the  moutain-tops  and  floods  in  the  val- 
leys; to  conquer  savages — beasts — pes- 
tilences of  every  kind;  it  was  an  immortal 
spark  that  defied  extinction,  that  refused 
dominion  even  to  Death  itself! 

Blind,    choked    with    thirst,    enfeebled 
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ENGLISH  SUITS  from   $22.50 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  Canada  with 
Customs  and  all  other  charges  paid 

Write  at  once  to  Curzon  Brothers,  Ltd.— The  Great 
English  Tailors — and  they  will  send  you  by  mail 
free  of  all  charge,  their  patterns  of  high-grade 
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with  hunger,  crazed  with  heat,  he  turned 
his  disfigured  face  to  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  pushed  on\ 

From  that  moment  until  he  found  him- 
self lying  on  the  bank  of  a  forest  stream, 
he  had  but  a  confused  impression.  He 
must  have  crawled  most  of  the  way — his 
body  testified  to  that.  And  he  must  have 
drunk  of  his  own  blood,  for  the  marks  on 
his  wrist  were  not  those  of  a  bird.  And  he 
must  have  lain  some  time  half  covered 
with  water,  for  when  consciousness  return- 
ed, he  was  fairly  free  of  the  deadly  alkali 
powder 

Instinct  warned  him  of  danger.  He 
rolled  quickly  away,  as  a  long,  dark  shape 
glided  silently  past,  leaving  only  a  few 
bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

Miraculously,  the  water  had  refreshed 
him,  and  Trevor  moved  along  the  shore 
seeking  some  means  of  getting  to  the  other 
side.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
swimming! 

The  forest  was  very  still.  Either  he  had 
entered  it  some  distance  from  Pedro's 
camp,  or  the  company  waited  in  sullen 
silence  for  the  coming  of  their  Chief. 

Still,  he  moved  cautiously,  watching  the 
sky,  watching  the  formless  shadows  creep 
out  of  the  trees  and  ever  alert  for  some 
way  to  cross  the  little  river. 

At  last  he  found  it;  a  slender  pine  fallen 
so  that  its  crest  was  caught  in  a  tangle  of 
vines  on  the  opposite  side,  and  forming  an 
arch  rather  than  a  bridge  over  the  water. 
To  climb  in  his  weakened  condition,  to 
hang  by  his  torn  hands  and  his  feet  was  one 
of  those  impossible  things  that  certain 
types  of  men  accomplish.  And  as  the 
birds  had  watched  his  progress  across  the 
desert  from  overhead,  so  a  dark,  shining 
object  watched  his  passage  across  the  little 
river  from  below,  watched,  alert  and  hope- 
ful  

EXHAUSTED,  Trevor  dropped  on  the 
other  side,  heedless  of  the  thorns  that 
pricked  blood  from  his  flesh  in  a  score  of 
places,  and  he  lay  there  until  the  sky  turn- 
ed from  blue  to  purple  and  a  cluster  of  hot, 
i    apricot-colored  stars  leaped  into  view. 

A  cry  rang  out  in  tlie  still  air.  It  was 
I  caught  up  farther  on,  and  yet  farther. 
\  The  forest  shivered  with  hidden  move- 
;    ment,  sly  confusion. 

"Oo-oo-hoo-o!" 

A  sob  of  thankfulness  rose  to  Trevor's 
lips.  He  was  in  time.  The  cries  were  doubt- 
less those  of  the  returning  party  and  sentries 
posted  along  the  route.  He  commenced  to 
work  back  toward  the  spot  where  he  had 
entered  the  forest,  guided  by  the  babel 
of  voices  that  now  broke  the  stillness. 
His  progress  was  painfully  slow,  for  al- 
though there  was  light  enough  for  him 
to  avoid  the  trees  that  stood  like  endless 
lines  of  soldiers  across  his  path,  he  could 
not  escape  the  web  of  trailing  vines  that 
wound  themselves  about  his  feet  and  legs. 
He  had  a  small  pocket  knife  attached  to 
his  belt,  but  it  was  useless.  Little  enough 
impression  could  have  been  made  upon 
that  undergrowth  with  a  m<Khette. 

At  last,  however,  when  panic  was  scat- 
tering his  wits.  Trevor  caught  a  gleam  of 
light  through  the  trees,  and  the  barbaric 
sight  that  was  revealed  to  him  from  be- 
hind a  screen  of  bushes,  looked  more  like 
something  one  sees  in  a  dream,  or  in  delir- 
ium, than  an  actual  vision. 

A  rough  palisade  enclosed  the  camp  on 
three  sides.  The  fourth,  the  river  side — 
beyond  which  lay  the  desert — was  open; 
evidently,  in  the  opinion  of  Valcarez,  a 
route  which  need  not  be  watched.  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  cabins  were  ranged 
about  the  enclosure.  In  the  centre  stood 
one  conspicuously  larger  and  more  sump- 
tuous than  the  rest.  By  the  light  of  wink- 
ing candles,  and  glittering,  jewelled  lan- 
terns, Trevor  could  distinguish  in  many  of 
the  houses,  pieces  of  tapestry,  rich  damask 
hangings,  the  soft  gleam  of  gold  and,  silver. 

A  meal  had  just  been  eaten.  There  was 
a  warm,  sweetish  odor  in  the  night  air, 
and  a  dozen  men  sprawled  indolently  on 
the  ground,  smoking  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  invisible,  clattering  dishes. 

Presently,  Pedro  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  his  home.  He  carried  a  golden  gob- 
let, probably  filched  from  some  sanciuar- 
io  religioso,  and  having  drained  its  con- 
tents, he  tossed  it  over  his  shoulder  to  some 
one  waiting  within.  He  struck  a  deep- 
toned  silver  bell,  hanging  on  the  verandah, 
and  magically  the  scene  changed. 

Men  appeared  with  torches  which  they 
set  in  posts  designed  for  that  purpose. 
Women  came  into  the  court  and  disposed 
themselves  on  the  ground  like  spectators 
Tsat  aplay.  evoawr    r     that  they  were 


naked  to  the  waist,  and  that  beneath  their 
load  of  jewelry,  each  woman  bore  on  her 
left  breast  the  brand  of  the  poised  serpent. 

Some  were  young;  some  were  younger. 
Some  were  still  beautiful;  all  had  been. 
Upon  a  few  faces  there  was  a  look  of  fur- 
tive pity — but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
stared  in  front  of  them  expressionless. 

Then  it  seemed  as  though  Trevor  ly- 
ing behind  a  screen  of  shrubs  and  vines, 
must  have  been  discovered,  for  Valcarez 
strode  directly  toward  the  spot.  He  halt- 
ed, however,  some  twenty  paces  distant, 
applied  a  match  to  a  pile  of  faggots,  and 
thrust  into  the  leaping  flames  an  object 
which  he  drew  from  his  crimson  sash. 
It  looked  something  like  a  large  toasting 
fork.  But  Trevor  knew  that  it  was  not  a 
toasting  fork. 

"Ricardo,"  called  The  Serpent,  "I  am 
ready!" 

Ricardo  and  the  man  Felipe  led  Nancy 
out  of  the  large,  pretentious  house.  Her 
face  was  dead  white,  but  her  eyes  gleamed 
with  an  unquenchable  fire.  Erect  she  mov- 
ed, her  head  held  high,  like  a  queen  going 
to  her  coronation.  No  cringing,  no  hint  of 
fear  should  add  to  Pedro's  triumph. 

Trevor  saw  that  she  was  bound — her 
hands  behind  her  and  a  loose  thong  about 
her  ankles.  These  fetters  were  removed 
however,  before  the  men  lashed  her  tight 
against  a  tree  just  in  front  of  him.  He 
could  not  see  her  face.  Her  back  was  to- 
wards him. 

Until  that  moment  he  had  formulated 
no  plan  for  their  escape.  Now  he  began  to 
think  quickly.  Wriggling  noiselessly  about, 
he  collected  all  the  stones  and  sticks  with- 
in reach,  and  this  done,  he  crawled  so 
close  to  the  tree  that  by  stretching  out  his 
hand  he  could  have  touched  the  girl. 

Cautiously,  he  opened  his  little  knife, 
and  even  more  carefully  did  he  prepare 
his  revolver  for  use.  "Then  he  lay  still  and 
waited. 

The  stench  of  red-hot  metal  drifted  to 
him.  The  flames  had  died  down  leaving 
only  a  bed  of  glowing  embers,  by  the  light 
of  which  he  could  see  Valcarez's  wine- 
flushed  face  and  the  smouldering  eyes  he 
turned  upon  Nancy. 

"My  Opal  Princess,"  he  said  in  tones 
which  but  for  a  ring  of  cruelty  would  have 
been  caressing,  "myfiercelyunwillingbride! 
Have  not  food  and  wine  mellowed  you 
harsh  mood?  Will  you  not  speak?  No? 
Perhaps  when  my  hot  kiss  has  touched  you" 
—he  passed  the  brandin',^  iron  slowly  be- 
fore her— "perhaps  then,  thou  wilt  open  thy 
red  lips,  mi  encentol" 

With  proud  defiance  Nancy  faced  him. 
Not  a  quiver  betrayed  the  terrible  anguish 
of  her  soul.  Their  eyes  locked,  flaming 
with  passion;  the  one  of  hate,  the  other  of 
lust.  There  was  silence,  then  Valcarez 
stepped  a  pace  nearer,  and  spoke  so  that 
none  save  Nancy — and  the  unseen  Trevor 
— could  hear. 

"Yo  te  amo,  nina  tenazl  (I  love  thee, 
relentless  one!)  For  well  upon  a  year  1 
have  dreamed  night  and  day  of  possess- 
ing thee.  Thou  dost  not  believe!  Ask 
Ricardo,  there!  He  will  tell  thee  how  1 
passed  the  home  of  Luis  Rimera  one  day 
and  saw  thee;  how  I  cared  no  more  for  the 
creature  whose  men  were  pursuing  me, 
and  gave  her  to  my  servant,  Lorenzo. 
And  thy  face,  pale  like  an  opal,  yet  afire 
with  blazing  eyes,  burned  itself  into  my 
very  soul!  Had  el  diahlo  del  Norte  not 
come,  I  would  have  wooed  thee,  Nancy, 
and  won  thee — not  as  La  Serpiente,  but 
as  any  other  man.  All  women  fear,  but 
every  woman  does  not  hate.  Pedro  Val- 
carez! 

"And  yet,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  had  to 
drag  thee  off  by  force!  I  have  earned,  from 
the  first,  thy  fierce  loathing.  But  hear  me, 
mio  Princesa,  thy  coldness,  thy  courage, 
thy  scorn  can  never  crush  me!  They  but 
fan  the  flame  of  passion  more  brightly. 
How  I  shall  love  to  conquer  thee!" 

He  caught  her  pinioned  arms  and  bent 
so  close  to  her  face  that  his  breath  stirred 
the  dark  tendrils  of  her  hair.  Still,  she  did 
not  flinch.  It  was  Trevor,  who,  finger  on 
trigger,  quivered  so  violently,  that  he 
thought  the  outlaw  must  have  heard  the 
rustling  of  the  brush.  But  Pedro's  thought 
were  concentrated  upon  Nancy. 

"Conquer  thee,"  he  repeated,  hoarsely, 
"break  thy  resistance,  crush  thy  spirit, 
watch  thy  slow  yielding.  And  yet,  my 
Princess,  I  would  not  have  thee  cowed 
and  tame  like  the  basura  (trash)  yonder. 
I  would  give  thee  to  Ricardo,  first!" 

He  thrust  the  iron  into  the  fire  once 
more,  k' 

"Tomorrow,  I  will  shave  the  soles  of 
thy  feet,  amor  mio,  for  fear  thou  might 
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feel  a  longing  to  stray  off  into  thy  forest 
home.  But  now  for  the  ceremonia  de 
matrimonio — for  thy  symbol  of  wifehood, 
my    queen!" 

Treyor  watched  the  red-hot  serpent 
utuil  it  was  within  three  inches  of  Nancy's 
!)reast.  Then  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  ran  the  blade 
')f  his  knife  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

"Dios  mio!"  A  look  of  blank  surprise 
crossed  Pedro's  face.  "He  is  there,"  he 
cried,  pointing  to  the  wall  of  shrubs. 
"'After  him!  Seize  him!  Return  without 
him  at  the  peril  of of.   of .  .  . ." 

Then  he  sank  without  a  sound  at  Nancy's 
feet,  his  branding  iron  eating  its  terrible 
pattern  into  his  own  breast. 

More  quickly  than  it  takes  to  tell, 
Trevor  began  to  hurl  stones  and  sticks 
into  the  brush  behind  him.  His  ruse  suc- 
ceeded. Every  man  in  the  camp  broke  into 
the  forest  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
following  the  fugitive.  Women  scattered 
in  all  directions.  Doors  were  slammed 
bolts  shot  into  place.  In  a  moment,  the 
court  was  deserted. 

"Quick!"  cried  Trevor,  as  he  ran  with 
N'ancy  across  the  clearing.  "The  horses  . 
where  are  they?" 


"In  the  enrfosure,  there!  Take  ours. 
They  have  not  (been  ridden,  and  they  wiH 
find  their  way  home.  We  will  be  followed, 
of  course." 

"Not  until  morning,  1  think,"  answered 
the  man.  "They  won't  dare  come  back 
until  assured  that  I  have  been — er — lost 
in  the  river.  You  see  they  don't  realize 
Valcarez  is  dead.  Where  are  the  sentries?" 

Nancy  jerked  her  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  river.  "They  came  back  with  us," 
she  said,  "to  see — to  see  the  ceremony. 
Ah!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Food.  The  very  packet  I  prepared  last 
night.  It  was  lying  here  among  the  saddles. 

A  shot  and  a  piercing  cry  startled  them 
into  momentary  inactivity. 

"Killing  one  another  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  shooting  at  me,"  re- 
marked Trevor,  with  grim  satisfaction. 
"Are  you  ready?" 

For  an  instant  she  lay  against  his  heart 
while  he,  forgetting  the  horror  of  the  day, 
forgetting  even  their  present  danger,  kis- 
sed her  hair,  her  eyes,  her  lips.  Then  gent- 
ly, he  lifted  her  into  the  saddle,  and  flung 
himself  upon  his  own  horse. 

Together,  they  rode  out  of  the  palisade. 
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was  no  one  there.  Then  I  walked  over  to 
the  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  wide 
open,  and  there  was  a  sheer  drop  of  forty 
feet  to  the  deserted  area  below.  I  looked 
upwards — I  looked  sideways:  plain  brick- 
work without  footing  for  a  cat. 

"  'Go  down  to  the  room  below,'  I  cried. 
"He  may  have  got  in  there.' 

"They  rushed  away,  to  come  back  and 
rell  me  that  not  only  were  the  windows 
l)olted,  but  that  they  were  shuttered  as 
well.  And  I  thought  they  looked  at  me 
<uriously." 

LJE  PAUSED  to  relight  his  cigar:  then 
•'■  ^  he  continued  thoughtfully.  "I  don't 
quite  know  when  I  first  began  to  feel  sus- 
picious about  this  mysterious  man.  The 
thing  had  been  so  sudden  that  for  a  while 
my  brain  refused  to  work:  then  gradually 
my  legal  training  reasserted  itself  and  I 
started  to  piece  things  together.  Ruth 
had  come  to  again,  and  I  put  one  or  two 
questions  to  her.  She  was  still  very  dazed 
but  she  answered  them  quite  coherently. 

"A  man  in  evening  clothes — at  least 
she  thought  he  had  on  evening  clothes — 
had  been  in  the  room  as  she  came  in. 
She  heard  a  shot:  the  light  went  out,  and 
the  window  was  thrown  up.  And  then  she 
had  turned  on  the  light  just  before  I  came 
in  to  see  her  husband  lying  dead  on  the 
floor.  She  knew  no  more.  I  suppose  I 
must  have  looked  a  bit  thoughtful — for 
she  suddenly  got  up  from  her  chair  and 
came  up  to  me. 

"  'You  believe  me.  Bill,  don't  you?' 
.^he  said  staring  at  me. 

'  'Of  course — of  course,'  I  answered 
hurriedly.  'Go  and  lie  down  Ruth,  now — 
Because  we  shall  have  to  send  for  the 
police.' 

■'Without  another  word  she  left  the 
room  with  her  maid,  and  after  telling  the 
footmen  to  wait  down.«tairs  till  they  were 
wanted,  I  sat  down  to  think.  Now  this 
isn't  a  detective  story:  such  as  it  is,  it 
concerns  a  more  interesting  study  than 
the  mere  detection  of  crime.  It  concerns 
the  struggle  in  the  soul  of  an  upright  man, 
Ijetween  love  and  duty.  .\r\A  the  man  was 
Sir  Edward  Shoreham. 

"Unknown  to  me  she  sent  for  him — 
aisked  him  to  come  at  once — and  he  came. 
He  was  shown  by  the  butler  into  the  study 
where  I  was  still  sitting  at  the  desk — and 
lie  stopped  very  still  by  the  door  staring 
at  the  body  which  had  not  been  moved. 
1  was  waiting  for  the  Doctor,  and  I  got  up 
.surprised. 

"  'The  butler  told  me  he  had  been  shot', 
he  said  a  little  jerkily.  'How  did  it  hap- 
pen?' 

"  'I  wasn't  expecting  you,  Sir  Edward,' 

I   answered  slowly.    'But  I'm  glad  that 

.\  ou'ye  come.    I'd  like    another  opinion.' 

'What  do  you  mean,'  he  cried.    'Is 

there  any  mystery?" 

"  'I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  happened  as 
far  as  I  know  the  facts,'  I  said.  'Lady  Gran- 
ger and  her  husband  had  a  very  bad  quar- 
rel tonight.  Then  she  came  to  bed— and 
so  did  I.  Shortly  afterwards  her  husband 
came  along  into  this  room.  Now  my  bed- 
room IS  in  the  passage  you  have  just  come 


along — and  about  ten  minutes  after  Sir 
Henry  came  in  here — his  wife  followed 
him.  I  opened  my  door  because  I  was 
afraid  they  might  start  quarrelling  again — 
and  he  had  been  drinking.  I  saw  her  come 
in:  there  was  a  pause  and  then  a  revolver 
shot  rang  out.' 

"  'Was  this  door  shut?'  he  snapped. 

"  'Yes,'  I  answered,  'it  was.  I  rushed 
along  the  passage,  and  came  in.  I  found 
her,  standing  with  the  revolver  at  her  feet 
staring  at  her  husband  who  was  lying 
where  he  is  now.  She  said;  'There's  been 
an  accident.'  And  then  she  muttered 
something  about  a  man  and  the  window, 
before  she  fainted.  I  went  to  the  window, 
and  there  was  no  one  there.  I  looked  out: 
will  you  do  the  same?' 

"I  waited  while  he  walked  over  and  look- 
ed out.  And  after  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable time  he  came  back  again. 

"  'How  long  was  it  after  the  shot  be- 
fore you  looked  out.'  His  voice  was  very 
low   as  he  asked  the  question. 

"  'Not  a  quarter  of  a  minute,'  I  answered 
and  we  both  stood  staring  at  one  another 
in  silence. 

"  'Good  God!'  he  said  at  length  'what 
are  you  driving  at?' 

"  'I'm  not  driving  at  anything.  Sir 
Edward,'  I  answered.  'At  least  I'm  trying 
not  to  drive  at  it.  But  the  man  is  dead — 
and  the  police  must  be  sent  for.  What 
are  we  going  to  say?' 

"  'The  truth,  of  course,'  he  answered 
instantly. 

"  'Quite,'  I  said  slowly.  'But  what  is 
the  truth?' 

"He  turned  very  white  and  leaned  a- 
gainst  one  of  the  old  suits  of  armor  of 
which  the  dead  man  had  a  wonderful 
collection  all  over  the  house. 

"  'Did  Lady  Granger  see  this  man  go 
out  of  the  window?'     he  asked  at  length. 

"  'No — she  only  heard  him  open  it. 
"You  see — she  says  he  switched  off  the 
light.   It  was  on  when  I  rushed  in.' 

"  'A  rope,'  he  suggested. 

"  'Impossible  in  the  time'  I  said.  'Ut- 
terly impossible.  Such  a  suggestion^would 
be  laughed  out  of  court.' 

"T_rE  CAME  over  and  sat  down  heavily 
■*•■•■  in  a  chair,  and  his  face  was  haggard. 

"  'Sir  Edward,'  I  went  on  desperately, 
'the  Doctor  will  be  here  shortly:  the  police 
must  be  sent  for — we've  got  to  decide 
something.  This  man  didn't  go  out  by 
the  door  or  I'd  have  seen  him:  only  a  fly 
could   have    gone    out    by  the    window.' 

"  'You  don't  believe  there  was  a  man 
here  at  all,'  he  said  slowly. 

"  'God  help  me!  I  don't  I  answered.  'It's 
all  so  easy  to  reconstruct.  The  poor  girl 
was  driven  absolutely  desperate  by  what 
happened  to-night — and  by  the  last  thing 
he  said  to  her  after  their  quarrel.  I 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  before  going 
on.  'He  accused  her  of  being  in  love  with 
you.'  I  said  it  deliberately,  and  he  caught 
his  breath  sharply. 

"  'Can't  you  see  it  all?"  I  continued. 
'She  came  in  here,  and  she  shot  him.  And 
when  he'd  done  it  her  nerve  gave,  and  she 
said  the  first  thing  to  me  that  came  into 
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her  head.'  Sha  did  not  weigh  her  words. 

"  'If  you're  right,'  he  said  heavily, 
'it  means  that  Ruth  will  be  tried  for  mur- 
der!' He  got  up  with  his  hands  to  his  tem- 
ples. 'My  God!  Stratton,'  he  cried,  'this  is 
awful.  Premeditated  murder  too — not 
done  blindly  in  the  middle  of  a  quarrel — 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  was  over.' 

"  'That's  how  it  would  strike  a  jury,' 
I  answered  gravely. 

"  'Supposing  she  had  done  it — suddenly 
blindly — '  he  was  talking  half  to  himself. 
'Snatched  the  revolver  off  the  table  as  he 
tried  to  make  love  to  her — let's  say.' 
And  then  he  stopped  and  stared  at  me. 

"  'Supposing  that  that  had  happened, 
it  would  be  better  for  her  to  say  so  at 
once,'  I  said. 

"  'But  it  didn't  happen,'  he  answered. 
'It  couldn't  have.' 

"  'No,'  I  agreed.  'It  didn't  happen: 
it  couldn't  have.  But  supposing  it  had, 
Sir  Edward.    What  then?' 

"  'Stop,  Stratton,'  he  cried.  'For  Heav- 
en's sake  step.' 

"  'There's  no  good  stopping,'  I  said. 
'We  haven't  any  time  for  argument. 
Your  legal  knowledge  has  suggested  the 
same  solution  as  occurred  to  me.  If  noiv 
— at  once — when  we  send  for  the  police, 
she  says  it  was  an  accident — gives  a  com- 
plete story,  chapter  and  verse.  . 

"  'Invents  it,  you  mean,'  he  interrupted. 

"  'Call  it  what  you  like'  I  said,  'but — 
urJess  she  does  that  and  substantiates  the 
story,  she  will  be  tried  for  the  premedita- 
ted and  wilful  murder  of  her  husband. 
She'll  have  to  be  tried  anyway — but  if  she 
makes  a  voluntary  confession — makes  a 
story  out  of  it  that  will  appeal  to  senti- 
ment— they  will  acquit  her.  It's  the  only 
chance.' 

"  'But  it's  monstrous,  man,'  he  mut- 
tered— only  now  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  me 
questioningly. 

"  'Look  here.  Sir  Edward,'  I  said.  'Let's 
discuss  this  matter  calmly.  Humanly 
speaking  we  know  what  happened.  Ruth 
came  along  that  passage — opened  this  door 
— and  shot  her  husband  dead  through  the 
heart.  As  Counsel  for  the  Crown — that  is 
the  case  as  I  should  put  it  to  the  jury — 
the  plain  issue  shorn  of  all  its  trappings. 
What  is  going  to  be  the  verdict?' 

"Shoreham  plucked  at  his  collar,  as  if 
he  was  fighting  for  breath. 

"  'If  on  the  other  hand,  the  shot  was  not 
immediate — and  I  am  the  only  witness  as 
to  that:  if  I  had  heard  his  voice  raised  in 
anger;  if  he  had  sprung  at  her — tried  to 
kiss  her — and  she  blindly  without  thought, 
had  snatched  up  the  first  thing  that  came 
to  her  hand — the  revolver:  not  even  know- 
ing it  was  loaded:  what  then?  The  ser- 
vants can  be  squared:  she  was  talking 
wildly  when  she  mentioned  this  man — 
didn't  know  what  she  was  saying.  And 
then  when  she  got  back  to  her  room — she 
realised  that  the  truth  was  best — and  rang 
you  up.  A  Judge:  what  better  possible 
proof  could  any  jury  have  of  her  desire  to 
conceal  nothing?  And  you  with  your  rep- 
utation on  the  Bench .  .  . . ' 

"  'Ah!  don't,  don't',  he  cried  hoarsely. 
'You're  driving  me  mad.  You're — you're  ' 

"  'Why,  Ned,  what's  the  matter?' 

WE  BOTH  swung  round.  Ruth  had 
come  in,  unnoticed  by  us,  and  was 
staring  at  Shoreham  with  wonder  in  her 
eyes.  Then  with  a  shudder  she  stepped 
past  her  husband's  body  and  came  into 
the  room. 

"  'They've  just  told  me  you  were  here,' 
she  said,  and  then  she  gave  a  little  cry. 
'Ned — why  are  you  looking  like  that? 
My  God,  you  don't  think — you  don't 
think  I  did  it  ?' 

"She  cowered  back,  looking  first  at  him 
and  then  at  me. 

"  'You  can't  think  I  did  it,'  she  whis- 
pered. 'I  tell  you  there  was  a  man  here — 
the  man  who  shot  him.  Oh!  they'll  be- 
lieve me — won't  they?' 

"  'Ruth,'  I  said.  'I  want  you  to  realise 
that  we're  both  of  us  your  friends.'  Which 
is  the  sort  of  fatuous  remark  one  does 
make  when  the  tension  is  a  bit  acute. 
She  never  even  glanced  at  me  as  I  spoke: 
with  a  sort  of  sick  horror  in  her  eyes  she 
was  staring  at  Shoreham,  and  I  blundered 
on.  'When  you  talked  about  this  man 
you  were  unnerved — distraught:  you  did- 
n't know  what  you  were  saying.  We  both 
realise  that.  But  now  we've  got  to  think 
of  the  best  way  of — of  helping  you. 
You  see  the  police  must  be  sent  for — we 
ought  to  have  sent  for  them  sooner — 
and ' 

"She  walked  past  me  and  went  over  to 
Shoreham. 


said  quietly.     'If  I  swear  to  you  that   I 
didn't — would    that    convince    you?' 

"  'But  Ruth,"  he  cried  desperately, 
'it  isn't  me  you've  got  to  convince — it's 
the  police.  A  man  couldn't  have  got  out 
of  that  window  in  the  time.  It's  a  physical 
impossibility.  If  you  told  it  to  the  police, 
they'd  laugh.  Tell  us  the  truth,  my  dear. 
I  beseech  you.  Tell  us  the  truth,  and  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done.' 

"She  stood  very  still,  with  her  hands 
clenched  by  her  sides.  And  then  quite 
deliberately. she  spoke  to  Shoreham. 

'If  you  don't  believe  there  was  a  man 
here,'  she  said.'yoO  mnd  think  I  shot  ray 
husband.  There  was  no  one  else  who 
could  have  done  it.  Well — supposing  1 
did.  You  acknowledge  no  justification 
of  such  an  act.' 

"I  started  to  speak,  but  she  silenced  me 
with  an  imperative  wave  of  her  hand. 

"  'Please,  Bill.  .  .  Well,  Ned— I'm  wait- 
ing.  If  I  did  shoot  him— what  then?'  " 

The  Barrister  paused  to  relight  his  cigar 
-and  the  others  waited  in  silence. 

"She  was  staring  at  Shoreham,"  he 
went  on  after  a  while,  "with  a  faint,  half- 
mocking,  wholly  tender  smile  on  her  lips, 
and  if  either  he  or  I  had  been  less  densf 
that  smile  should  have  given  us  to  think. 
But  at  the  moment  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
problem  of  how  to  save  her:  while  she  was 
absorbed  in  a  very  different  one  concern- 
ing the  mentality  of  the  man  she  cared  for. 
And  Shoreham — well  he  was  absorbed  in 
the  old,  old  fight  between  love  and  duty, 
and  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  was  show- 
ing on  his  face. 

"There  in  front  of  him  stood  the  woman 
he  loved,  the  woman  who  had  just  shot 
her  husband,  and  the  woman  who  was  now 
free  for  him  to  marry.  He  knew,  as  well 
as  I  did,  that  in  adopting  the  line  I  had 
suggested —  lay  the  best  rhance  of  get- 
ting her  acquitted.  He  knew  as  well  as  1 
did  that  the  vast  majority  of  juries  would 
acquit  if  the  story  was  put  to  them  as  wt 
had  outlined  it.  He  could  visualise  as  well 
as  I  the  scene  in  court.  Counsel  for  the 
defence — I'd  already  fixed  on  Grayson  in 
my  mind  as  her  counsel — outlining  tht- 
whole  scene:  her  late  husband's  abomia- 
able  conduct  culminating  in  this  final  out- 
rage at  her  reception.  And  then  as  he 
came  to  the  moment  of  the  tragedy,  1 
could  picture  him  turning  to  the  jury  with 
passionate  sincerity  in  his  face — appealing 
to  them  as  men — happily  married  per- 
haps, but  men  at  any  rate  to  whom  hom<- 
life  was  sacred. 

"T  COULD  hear  his  voice — low  and  earn- 

*■  est — as  he  sketched  for  them  that  last 
scene.  This  poor,  slighted,  tormented- 
woman — girl,  gentlemen,  for  she  is  little 
more  than  a  girl — went  in  desperation  to 
the  man — well,  he  is  dead  now,  and  we 
will  leave  it  at  that — to  the  man  who  had 
made  her  life  a  veritable  hell.  She  plead- 
ed with  him,  gentlemen,  to  allow  her  to 
divorce  him — pleaded  for  some  remnant 
of  decent  feelings  in  him.  And  what  was 
his  answer — what  was  the  answer  of  this 
devil  who  was  her  husband?  Did  he  meet 
her  half-way:  did  he  profess  the  slightest 
sorrow  for  his  despicable  conduct?  No, 
gentlemen — not  one  word.  His  sole  res- 
ponse was  to  spring  at  her  in  his  dnmken 
frenzy,  and  endeavor  to  force  his  vile 
attentions  on  her.  And  she,  mad  with 
terror  and  fright,  snatched  up  the  revol- 
ver which  was  lying  on  the  desk.  It  might 
have  been  a  ruler — anything:  she  was  not 
responsible  at  the  moment  for  what  she 
did.  Do  you  blame  her,  gentlemen:  you 
have  daughters  of  your  own.  She  no  more 
knew  what  she  had  in  her  hand  than  a 
baby  would.  To  keep  him  away — that 
was  her  sole  idea.  And  then — suddenly — 
it  happened:  the  revolver  went  off — the 
man  fell  dead. 

"What  did  this  girl  do,  gentlemen, 
after  that?  Realising  that  he  was  dead- 
did  she  make  any  endeavor  to  conceal 
what  she  had  done — to  conceal  her  share 
in  the  matter?  No — exactly  the  reverse. 
Instantly  she  rang  up  Sir  Edward  Shore- 
ham, whose  views  on  such  matters  are 
well  known  to  you  all.  And  then  and  there 
she  told  him  everything — concealing  noth- 
ing, excusing  nothing.  Sir  Edward  Shore- 
ham of  all  people  who,  with  due  deferent'*' 
to  such  a  distinguished  pubhc  man,  has  at 
times  been  regarded  as — well — er — not 
lenient  in  his  judgments.  And  you  have 
heard  what  Sir  Edward  said  in  the  box     " 

Once  again  the  Barrister  paused,  and 
smiled  faintly. 

"I'd  got  as  far  as  that,  you  see,  befor»- 
Shoreham  answered  her.  And  he  got  as 
far  as  that  too,  I  think.    He  saw  it  all. 
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foundation  of  hJH  dishonour.  No  one  would 
«ver  know  except  us  three — but  that  does- 
n't make  a  thing  easier  for  the  Edward 
Shorehams  of  the  world. 

"And  then  he  spoke— in  a  low,  tense 
> oice. 

"  'If  you  shot  him,  dear,'  he  said, 
"nothing   matters  save   getting   you    off.' 

"Some  people,"  pursued  the  Barrister, 
■  might  call  it  victory— some  people  would 
call  it  a  defeat.  Depends  on  one's  out- 
look: depends  on  how  much  one  really 
believes  in  the  'Could  not  love  you  half 
so  much,  loved  I  not  honor  more'  idea. 
But  certainly  the  murderer  himself  was 
very   pleased." 

"The  murderer,"  cried  the  Ordinary 
Man,  sitting  up  suddenly. 

"The  murderer,"  returned  the  Barris- 
ter. "That's  why  I  mentioned  about  my 
cigarette  case  this  morning.  He  had  been 
standing  behind  the  suit  of  armour  in  the 
I'orner  the  whole  time.  He  came  out  sud- 
Henly  and  we  all  stared  at  him  speechless- 
ly. And  then  he  started  coughing — a 
<lreadful  tearing  cough — which  stained 
his  handkerchief  scarlet. 

"  'I  must  apologise,'  he  said,  when  he 
could  speak,  'but  there  was  another  thing 
besides  shooting  Granger  that  I  wanted  to 
do  before  I  died.  That  was  why  I  didn't 
want  to  be  caught  to-night.  However  a 
man  must  cough  when  he's  got  my  com- 
plaints. But  I'm  glad  I  restrained  myself 
long  enough  to  hear  your  decision,  Sir 
Edward.    I  congratulate  you  on  it.' 

"  'You  scoundrel,'  began  Shoreham, 
starting  forward.  'Why  didn't  you  de- 
Mare    yourself    sooner?' 

"  'Because  there's  another  thing  I  want- 
ed to  do,'  he  repeated  wearily.  'In  Paris — 
in  the  Rue  St.  Claire — there  lives  a  woman. 
She  was  beautiful  once — to  me  she  is 
l)eautilul  now.    She  was  my  woman  until 

"    And  his  eyes  sought  the  dead 

hody  of  Henry  Granger. 


"Ruth  took  a  deep  breath.  'Yes — until', 
she  whispered. 

"  'Until  he  came,'  said  the  man  gravely. 
'And  God  will  decide  between  him  and 
me.  But  I  would  have  liked  to  have  looked 
on  her  once  more — and  held  her  hand, 
and  told  her — yet  again — that  I  under- 
stood— absolutely ' 

"It  was  then  Ruth  Granger  crossed  to 
him. 

"  'What  is  her  name  and  the  number  of 
the  house?'  she  said. 

"  'Sybil  Deering  is  her  name,'  he  ans- 
wered slowly.  'And  the  number  is  four- 
teen.' 

"  'Will  you  leave  it  to  me,'     she  asked. 
"For  a  moment  he  stared  at  her  in 
silence:  then  he  bowed. 

"  'From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  you,  Lady  Granger.  And  I  hope  you 
will  have  all  the  happiness  you  depf-ve,' 
He  glanced  at  Shoreham  and  smi'ed.  'When 
a  man  loves,  everything  else  goes  to  the 
wall,  doesn't  it?  Remember  that  in  the 
future,  Sir  Edward,  when  they're  standing 
before  you  wondering — trying  to  read 
their  fate.  Someone  loves  them — just  as 
you  love  her.'  " 
The  Barrister  rose  and  drained  his  glass. 
"And  that  is  the  conclusion  of  your 
suffering,"  he  remarked. 

"Was  the  man  hanged?"  asked  the 
Soldier. 

"No — he  died  a  week  later — of  gallop- 
ing consumption." 

"And  what  of  the  other  two?"  demand- 
ed the  Actor. 

"They  married,  and  are  living  happily 
together  to-day,  doing  fruit-farming  as  a 
hobby." 

"Fruit-farming."  echoed  the  Doctor. 
"Why  fruit-farming?" 

"Something  to  do,"  said  the  Barrister. 
"You  see.  Sir  Edward  has  never  tried 
another  case.  Some  men  are  made  that 
way." 


Rosy      Lily 

Continued  from  page  1 9 


many  years,  given  to  a  certain  Canadian 
girl  in  Portland.  And  of  course  this  was 
her  child!  And — remembering  suddenly 
what  Davy  had  been  telling  him — and  his 
child. 

Whatever  the  dominant  thought  in  the 
mental  maelstrom  that  caught  him  the 
expression  on  his  face  worried  Rosy-Lily. 

"What's  the  matter.  Bill  Stevens?  You 
got  a  pain  in  you  tummy?" 

He  laughed  and  tears  trickled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks.  He  caught  the  child 
hungrily  to  him  pressing  his  lips  against 
neck  and  hair. 

"Put  on  my  nightie  this  minute.  Bill 
Stevens!    I's  cold,"  she  commanded. 

He  obeyed.  He  watched  from  the  edge 
of  her  bunk  as  she  made  her  tour  of  in- 
spection down  the  lines.  His  child!  A 
faint  clue  had  brought  him  into  New 
Brunswick  in  his  search  for  the  only 
woman  that  he  thought  he  loved,  and  he 
had  stumb'ed  on  both  a  woman  and  a 
child!  His  heart  began  to  sing  like  a  for- 
est of  birds.  "Thank  God,  I  found  her!" 
he  murmured  over  and  over  beneath  his 
breath.  "Thank  God  the  trenches  spared 
me  to  find  my  little  family!"  And  so  Mary 
McCabe,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  is  Ruby  Mc- 
Graw,  daughter  of  a  lumber-boss  of  the  Up- 
per Tobique.  "The  finest,  decentest  girl  m 
the  settlements,"  the  cook  had  said,  and 
she  had  waited  for  him  all  these  years  in 
spite  of  his  silence!  But  Davy  had  un- 
knowingly called  him  a  skunk,  and  then 
there  was  Dan.  Perhaps  after  all  she  had 
not  been  waiting  for  him.  Perhaps  she 
thought  he  had  betrayed  and  deserted 
her,  intentionally.  Perhaps — and  now  the 
singing  birds  w^re  fled — she  no  longer  lov- 
ed him;  she  had  forgotten  him;  she  des- 
[)ised  him;  yea,  she  loved  another!  No, 
no,  impossible— not  when  there  was  a 
Rosy-Lily  to  bind  them.  A  word  of  ex- 
planation and  she  would  understand  and 
the  wilderness  would  blossom  like  a  rose. 

The  child  returned.  He  heard  her  un- 
intelligible prayers  and  tucked  her  into 
her  straw-filled  bunk  in  an  ecstasy  of 
paternal  pride  and  tenderness.  She  sigh- 
ed contentedly  and  was  asleep.  He  stood 
over  her  v  •Aching  her,  while  outside  in  the 
buffeting  storm,  her  face  close  to  the  snow- 
dogged  panes,  another  watched  him  with 
n.uch  the  same  expression. 

Ill 

UBY  had  gained  Nictaux  Camp  by  a 
fairly  well-broken  road,  had  been  re- 
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ceived  with  all  the  rough  and  ready  ho^ 
pitality  of  the  camps,  and  had  bunked  i" 
the  "beaver  house"  among  the  groceries 
and  spare  parts.  The  next  morning,  how" 
ever,  Harry  Smith,  the  boss,  induced  her 
to  delay  her  going  in  order  to  allow  the 
storm  to  moderate.  Chiefly  on  Molly's 
account  she  had  reluctantly  consented. 
She  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  putting  up  at 
her  father's  camp  over  night,  under  the 
same  roof  with  him.  By  the  midd'e  of  the 
morning  her  fears  got  the  better  of  her  and 
in  spite  of  the  cook's  remonstrances  she 
had  the  mare  harnessed  into  the  pung 
and  started  off.  The  snow  had  drifted 
three  feet  deep  or  more  in  clearings  and 
glades,  but  on  the  close-trunked  road, 
while  soft  and  retarding,  it  was  level  and 
scarcely  above  the  horse's  fetlocks.  Along 
in  the  afternoon  however  she  came  to  a 
spot  where  the  road  skirted  a  small  lake 
and  discovered  that  the  wind  had  interpos- 
ed a  six-foot  barrier  to  her  further  retreat. 
Nothing  daunted  she  drew  a  stumpy- 
handled  shovel  from  under  the  seat  and 
attacked  the  drift  vigorously.  She  paused 
in  half  an  hour,  breathing  hard,  and  found 
that  she  had  made  little  impression  on  the 
enemy.  Behind  her  the  dry  snow  was  sift- 
ing in  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  gone  out. 
Somewhat  discouraged,  but  stubborn, 
she  renewed  her  laborious  task,  and  while 
thus  engaged  Big  Dan  came  upon  her. 
Although  relieved  and  grateful,  her  be- 
havior toward  him  going  back  failed  mis- 
erably to  show  it.  She  permitted  him  the 
scanty  satisfaction  of  holding  the  reins, 
but  she  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  aid  him 
in  his  painful  efforts  at  conversation,  and 
retreated  so  far  back  in  her  peaked  hood 
that  he  could  do  no  more  than  glimpse 
the  point  of  her  saucy  nose.  Very  slowly, 
and  with  the  gray  mare  following  after, 
they  journeyed  on  until,  through  the  storm 
and  gray-darkness,  they  oaught  the  red 
splotches  of  light  across  the  clearing  and 
drew  up  in  the  lee  of  the  main   building. 

A  S  DAN  led  the  horses  toward  the 
■'*■  stables  something  prompted  Ruby 
to  wade  up  to  the  shack  window.  Her 
child  was  already  abed.  The  figure  of  her 
nurse  lifted  his  head  from  a  good-night 
kiss,  and  she  saw  who  it  was.  Her  mitten- 
ed  hands  clenched  convulsively.  "How  dare 
you  touch  her!  How  dare  you!"  she  gasp- 
ed. He  straightened  up,  dropped  his  arms 
to  his  sides  and  motionless  as  a  stump 
stood  gazing  down  upon  the  small  sleeper 
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THE  FIXTURE 
FOR  YOUR  BATHROOM 

In  keeping  with  the  other  fittings  in 
your  bathroom  Eddy's  Onhwon  Toilet 
Paper  Holder  lends  the  last  touch  to 
perfect  equipment. 

It  is  handsomely  nickel-plated,  neat 
and  compact,  equipped  with  one' thou- 
sand sheets  which  it  serves  two  at  a 
time,  neatly  folded,  clean  and  sanitary-. 
Moderately  priced,  Eddy's  Onliwon 
will  last  a  lifetime.     It  is  the  most 
satisfactory   toilet  paper  holder  you 
can  buy.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Eddy's  Onliwon. 
The  Onliwon  Holder  for  Tissue  Towels 
is  a  companion  equipment,  providing 
soft,  absorbent  and  sanitary  towels. 
Should  be  in  every  kitchen. 

Eddy^'sOnliaiOTi 

Toilet  Paper  Holders 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  direct 

THE  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  LIMITED 
HULL,      -      -      CANADA 


To   EUROPE  by 

CUMARD-AMCHOR 

io  four  generations  of  those  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  r 
ships"  the  mighty  Cunard  Liners  have  fitly  typified  the  >^ 
Dominion  of  Man  over  the  Sea. 

Magnificent  floating  hotel  homes  they  are,  affording  the  ; 
passenger  in  construction,  equipment  and  service  a  conve- 
nience and  luxury  attained  only  through   the  accumulated  "■■ 
experience  of  over  eighty  years. 

Always  abreast,  often  ahead,  of  the  times^ — in  the  adoption 
of  tested  new  devices  or  inventions  to  ensure  the  comfort 
and  promote  the  pleasure  of  its  clientele,  the  Cunard-Anchor 
Line  is  now  pleased  to  announce  that  in  the  near  future  all 
its  major  ships  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  typo  of  oil- 
burning  engines. 

SCHEDULES  FOR  1922  NOW  REAI^Y 
Apply  I  I 

CUNARD-ANCHOR 
STEAM  SHIP  LINES 

25  Broadway 
New  York         /\\-\ 
or  Branches 
and  AKencies 
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'Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery' 
There    have   been 


many  imitations 


of 


Baker's  Cocoa 

and  Chocolate 

but  none  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  proven  to  be  "just  as 
good."  j^^    genuine 

Baker's  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate  prepara- 
tions have  been  on 
the  market  for  over 
140  years  and  are 
the  first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers 
the  country  over. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
MONTREAL,  CANADA  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

'^ooklft  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free  . 


Use  Cuticura  Talcum 
To  Powder  and  Perfume 

An  ideal  face,  skin,  baby  and  dusting 
powder.  Convenient  and  economi- 
cal, it  takes  the  place  of  other  per- 
fumes.   A  few  grains  sufficient. 

Smp25<.  OinbiwatZSudSOc.  Talcnm25c.  Sold 
throughouttheDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Ltiiwm.  UBittd,  J44  St.  Pad  St.,  W.,  Mootred. 
|P^"Xllticurft  Soap  »have«  withou>  mn- 


STAMMERING 


R^tutteHn^oTercomefXMitlTely.  O;.. 
I  natural  methods  permanently  re»tore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  erery- 
[  where.     Free  advtca  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

■.  "f^T-R,       -       CANADA 


There  was  that  in  his  eyes  that  pierced 
the  cloud  of  resentment  and  self-pity 
that  lay  on  the  girl's  heart.  Love,  lone- 
liness, unutterable  tenderness  were  there 
crying  for  response,  as  she  had  once  before 
heard  them  cry,  and  she  knew  then  that 
he  knew  his  child  and  craved  it  as  he  had 
once  craved  her  in  those  eons  of  long  ago. 
The'picture  was  suddenly  washed  out  in  a 
rosy  flood.  She  leaned  against  the  rough 
logs,  panting  as  from  a  race.  She  heard 
Dan  whistling  carelessly  as  he  returned 
from  the  stables.  „ 

"Here  I  am,   Dan,  waiting  for  you, 
she  called  in  a  rather  shaky  voice,  and 
intercepted    him    at   the    door. 

The  two  entered  the  camp  together  and 
the  men  greeted  them  with  a  shout. 
Red  McGraw  kissed  his  daughter  in  his 
seeming  diffident  manner,  while  her  com- 
panion explained  her  delay  in  one  brief 
sghLghicc 

"Snow  driftin'  heavy  at  Birch  Lake. 
Had  to  dig  her  out." 

Just  then  Bill  Stevens  came  from  the 
inner  room  and  the  men  stepped  aside  to 
let  him  pass.  Within  six  feet  of  her  he 
stopped.  She  glanced  up  with  the  un.see- 
ing  eyes  of  a  stranger.  Not  a  tremor  of 
the  pouting  lips  betrayed  emotion.  He 
was  dimly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Red 
McGraw  was  introducing  them.  He  bow- 
ed formally,  not  daring  to  risk  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  hand,  and  she  nodded,  turned 
on  her  heel  and  disappeared  into  the  shack. 
Dazed  and  morose  he  sought  the  compara- 
tive privacy  of  the  "deacon  seat"  and  a 
tobacco  cloud  in  which  to  nurse  his  misery. 
He  hardly  expected  her  to  reappear 
that  night.  Yet  in  half  an  hour,  when 
Dan  rapped  on  the  door,  she  emerged, 
smiling  and  rosy,  and  accompanied  him 
to  one  end  of  the  long  oilcloth-covered 
table,  where  Davy  had  a  veritable  feast 
spread  for  them.  Stevens  could  see  them, 
past  the  stove-pipe,  without  turning  his 
head,  and  noted  many  things.  Her  appet- 
ite was  not  impaired  by  their  meeting; 
her'mood  was  careless;  her  witchery  had 
increased  with  maturity;  she  was  a  hun- 
dred-fold more  desirable  than  the  woman  of 
his  memories  and  his  dreams.  He  could  not 
fail  to  note  how  animatedly  she  talked  to 
Dan,  and  how  intently  he  barkened;  how 
zealously  he  passed  her  the  cookies  or  bis- 
cuits; how  eager  he  was  to  spring  up  to 
fetch  the  tea-pot  from  the  stove,  even 
though  Davy  was  always  hovering  near. 
Holiest  Big  Dan.  For  once  in  his  homely 
existence  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
becoming  intensely  disliked. 

"Say,  I  know  what  you  t'liik,'  a  voice 
began  in  his  ear,  "you  t'ink  dat  Ruby 
mighty  fine  giri,  eh?"  Seauin  fell  on  the 
bench  leering  wisely.  "Dan  one  d— n 
fool.  He  get  her,  soon  he  lose  her.  Me 
an'  you  weren't  born  yesterday,  eh,  what? 

Stevens  felt  an  overmastering  desire  to 
kick  the  rogue  out  of  the  camp.  Instead 
he  rose  and,  grabbing  his  cap  from  its 
peg,  left  the  camp  himself.  The  cool  fin- 
gers of  the  night  stroked  kindly  on  his  hot 
face.  The  blackness  and  the  fury  fused 
with  his  own  mood  and  soothed  him.  Coat- 
less  and  mittless  he  struck  off  up  a  logging 
road,  battling  with  the  drifts.  When  he 
returned,  two  hours  later,  the  camp  was 
dark,  except  for  the  red  chinks  of  the  stove, 
and  filled  with  the  snoring  and  groaning 
of  sleeping  men. 

Ruby  did  not  appear  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  when  Stevens  came  in  for  din- 
ner he  heard  that  she  had  left  in  the  care 
of  Big  Dan.  But  there  was  some  consola- 
tion in  finding  that  her  child  was  going  to 
be  their  guest  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
or  until  the  roads  were  well  broken.  He 
thought  seriously  of  asking  for  a  few  days' 
leave,  striking  out  to  the  settlements, 
and  compelling  Ruby  to  acknowledge  him 
for  what  in  truth  he  was,  her  husband. 
But  he  shrank  from  forcing  a  decision.  If 
there  were  a  shred  of  her  old  love  remain- 
ing he  would  nurse  it  back  to  life,  if  not 
directly  then  indirectly,  through  their 
child.  If  there  were  not  he  had  at  least  his 
child  close  to  him  for  a  few  more  precious 
days.  Although  she  had  not  recognised 
him  before  the  can-.p  neither  had  she  expos- 
ed him.  There  was  comfort  in  that  thought 
especially  when  he  remembered  that  Dan 
could  not  possess  her  until  her  foriner 
lover  had  been  brought  to  book.  Waiting 
was  a  game  foreign  to  his  nature,  but  he 
decided  to  play  it. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  he  slogged  deg- 
gedly  at  axe  and  saw  by  day  and  spent 
each  brief,  precious  evening  between  sup- 
per and  bed-time  in  Rosy-Lily's  company. 
The  child  was  as  drawn  to  him  as  he  was  to 
her,  80  that  she  would  not  permft  anyone, 
else,  excepting  only  he  and  Dan,  to  have 


any  Say  in  her  management,  and  Dan  was 
relegated  to  second  place. 

"He  has  a  big  heart,"  said  the  loggers. 

"H  e  has  one  long  head,"  sneered  Sequin. 

ONE  afternoon,  returning  to  the  camp 
for  a  new  saw  blade,  he  noted  fresh 
runner  marks  on  the  tote-road  and  with 
quickened  pulse  followed  them  around  to 
the  stables.  There  was  the  familiar  red 
pung.  Molly  was  already  in  her  stall. 
As  he  entered  noiselessly  on  larriganed 
feet  he  could  hear  a  male  voice  speaking 
so  fast  that  its  words  seemed  blurred  into 
ene  interminable  sentence.  He  paused, 
then  recognising  the  speaker  went  on. 
At  this  instant  Ruby  screamed. 

Stevens  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  stall 
at  a  bound.  Sequin  had  the  giri's  wnsts 
manacled  in  his  long  fingers  and  his  grin- 
ning lips  were  close  to  hers.  Stevens  struck 
as  the  other  let  go,  and  reeled  against  the 
manger.  He  was  hungry  to  strike  again, 
but  the  Frenchman  was  too  disconcerted 
by  the  blow  to  raise  his  guard  or  resist 
and  the  Bostonian  restrained  himself  with 
an  effort. 

A  foot  crunched  at  the  stable  entrance. 
"You  in  there,  Ruby?"  came  her  father  s 
■  voicG. 

"Don't  hurt  him,"  she  hissed  .and  ran 
from  the  stall. 

Presently  Red  McGraw  strode  in, 
bigger  and  redder  than  ever. 

"You  white-livered  hound,  Jacque  Se- 
quin! Clear  out  of  here,  an'  if  I  ketch  yer 
erbout  here  again  I'll  lambaste  the  life 
outer  yer.    Git  yer  duds!  Jump! 

Stevens  stepped  aside  and  Sequin  sid- 
led past  the  Boss,  who  let  out  a  great 
boot,  catching  the  culprit  in  the  usual 
piace  and  materially  hastening  his  going. 
The  Boss  followed  him  up.  . 

Stevens  found  the  giri  waiting  for  him  in 
the  outer  stable. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Stevens,  she  said 
simply,  her  eyes  on  the  straw. 

"Ruby!"  he  called  poignantly.^  Ruby, 
have  you  forgotten  everything?'' 

Now  she  looked  at  him  and  her  eyes 
were  more  like  brass  than  gold. 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten,  anything. 
I  would  to  God  that  I  had."  She  turned 
abruptly.  ,.  ^     „,   , 

"Listen.  Ruby!  You  must  listen!  he 
'pleaded.  "I  loved  you  when  I  first  met  you 
in  Portland  and  I  have  loved  you  ever 
since,  and  I  love  you  now  a  thousand 
times  more  than  ever.  You  remember  it 
was  just  before  the  war  and  being  half 
Canadian  I  joined  up  with  the  first  con- 
tingent. I  wrote  you  every  day  for  a  fort- 
night and  you  did  not  answer.  I  would 
have  come  up  and  searched  for  you  only 
I  couldn't  get  leave.  If  you  knew  how  1 
thought  of  you  every  day  over  there, 
waking    and   sleeping — "  ^ 

She  swung  on  him  fiercely.  Yes,  ana 
did  you  think  of  what  I  was  going  through, 
with  all  the  country  talking,  talking, 
talking;  what  hell  I  was  enduring;  what 
shame!  While  you  were  only  risking  your 
life  I  was  losing  my  honor.  Did  you  think 
of  that?  If  it  had  not  been  for  papa  1 
would  have  killed  myself.  How  dare  you 
talk  to  me  of  love\  ^  Men  like  you  don  t 
know  what  love  is!'  t  i    >• 

"I  did  not  know  the  truth  or  I  believe 
I  would  have  deserted.  I  knew  nothing 
until  I  saw  the  cameo  on  Rosy-Lily.  Why, 
whv  didn't  you  write  to  me?" 

'■'Was  it  my  place  to  write?  I  did  not  even 
get  a  note  from  you.  Were  you  not  com- 
ing for  me?  And  now  it's  not  wf  you  want 
it  is  Rosy-Lily.  But  you  can't  have  her! 
She  is  mine— mine— and  Dans!  Her 
voice  broke.  She  turned  and  fled  precip- 
itately out  into  the  dusk. 
V 

THERE  was  an  atmosphere  of  depres- 
sion .  about  the  camp  that  evening. 
The  usual  rough  buoyancy  seemed  lack- 
ing. Red  McGraw  appeared  more  sullen 
than  was  his  wont,  as  though  the  recent 
unpleasant  incident  had  inflamed  his  open 
wound.  There  was  an  empty  place  at  the 
table  where  Sequin  always  sat  and  of 
courpe  the  gang  knew  why.  Then  Kuby 
pleaded  a  headache,  which  no  one  was 
surprised  at,  and  had  tea  and  toast  served 
up  by  Cindv  in  her  room.  After  .supper 
Dan "  succeeded  in  capturing  Rosy-Lily 
and  in  monopolising  her  until  her  time  for 
bed.  Cosequently  Stevens  sat  alone  on 
the  "deacon  seat"  and  ruminated  in  the 
gall  of  jealousy  and  failure  and  sorrow. 
His  companions,  not  comprehending  his 
mood,  left  him  religiously  alone. 

There  seemed  but  one  thing  left  him  to 
do.  On  the  morrow  he  would  declare  him- 
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?!elf,  explain  his  blundering  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  il  only  to  put  her  in  the  best  of 
lights,  formally  ask  her  hand  in  marriage 
from  her  father  and  then  take  the  licking 
that  he  was  certain  would  be  his.  After 
that — well  there  was  always  something  do- 
ing in  South  America  or  Mexico.  He  would 
learn  to  forget  his  wife  and  his  child  in 
time,  perhaps.  If  he  had  erred  in  the  past 
he  was  certainly  paying  for  it  now  in  the 
sweat  of  agony.  His  wife!  His  child! 
-Another  would  have  them.  Another  would 
usurp  his  place  in  their  dear  hearts.  Dan's 
arms  would  be  about  his  wife's  slim  body. 
Dan's  ears  would  be  thrilled  by  the  shout 
of  "daddy!  daddy!"  And  he  was  help- 
less to  lift  a  finger  to  hold  them.  Church 
ceremony  and  ritualism  had  always  seem- 
ed somewhat  of  a  mockery  of  true  love 
and  worship  and  yet  if  it  had  been  invoked 
in  his  case  he  would  not  now  have  seen  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  happiness  being  swept 
away  in  a  gray  flood  of  misunderstanding. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  tardiest  lumber- 
jack had  rolled  himself  in  his  blankets  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Stevens  tossed  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  but  the  day's  exertions 
were  too  much  for  even  his  feverish 
thoughts  and  brought  them  finally  into 
complete  subjection. 

The  camp  slept. 

About  midnight  Stevens  awoke  in  tum- 
ult. His  ears  were  filled  with  the  hoarse 
shouting  of  men  and  the  splintering  of 
wood.  He  sat  up  in  his  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  tier  of  bunks  to  see  by  a 
blood-red  glare  the  last  of  his  comrades 
dropping  from  sight.  In  one  motion  he 
shed  his  blankets,  grabbed  his  larrigans 
and  slid  to  the  floor.  The  inner  half  of  the 
camp  was  a  hellish  tempest  of  smoke  and 
flame,  but  the  exit  was  still  accessible. 
As  he  passed  he  noted  that  the  "deacon 
seat"  was  occupied  by  Davy's  tins  of 
bread  dough. 

Outside,  the  snow  was  rosy-tinted,  as 
were  the  faces  of  the  loggers  collecting  in  a 
straggling  line  to  watch  the  destruction 
of  their  home.  He  heard  a  sharp  crash  and 
saw  Ruby  shoot  through  the  shack  window 
into  the  snow.  The  next  instant  Dan's 
big  body  squeezed  from  the  opening,  which 
was  immediately  closed  again  with  a  wide 
orange  flame. 

Stevens  was  dumbfounded,  having  tak- 
en for  granted  that  he  was  the  last  one 
out.  And  then  a  thin  scream  sounded 
above  the  coughing  of  the  flames.  He 
saw  Ruby  leap  to  her  feet  and  toward  the 
belching  window,  to  be  caught  in  Dan's 
arms  and  dragged  back,  fighting  like  a 
mad  thing. 

The  horrible  truth  lay  bare.  Her  child 
• — his  child — was  still  in  there!  He  clear- 
ed the  few  yards  he  had  just  come  at  a 
bound  and  ducking  below  the  outpouring 
column  of  smoke,  ran  swiftly  through  the 
camp.  His  mind  was  as  active  as  his  body. 
He  caught  a  trailing  blanket  as  he  went 
and  slung  it  about  his  head  and  shoulders. 
Although  the  flames  licked  greedily  at 
his  legs  and  the  smoke  buffeted  him  in  the 
face,  his  impetus  carried  him,  utterly 
reckless  of  consequences,  through  the  door- 
way of  the  shack  and  headlong  onto  the 
bunk.  His  eyes  and  mouth  were  tight 
shut,  but  his  hands  fell  instantly  on  the 
child.  He  twirled  her  twice  over  in  the 
blankets  and  leaped  back  as  he  had  come. 

The  men  met  him,  blind  and  choking, 
midway  of  the  camp,  catching  his  precious 
bundle  as  he  fell,  and  carried  them  into 
the  safety  of  the  cool  starlit  night. 

Rosy-Lily,  far  back  in  her  bunk,  had 
escaped  the  flames  and  much  of  the  smoke. 
Her  mother,  snatching  her  from  the  arms 
of  Big  Dan,  marked  as  much  at  a  glance. 
Dan,  freed  of  his  burden,  turned  toward 
Stevens,  who  was  rising  from  the  snow. 

"God  bless  you,  Bill  Stevens!"  he  growl- 
ed huskily,  laying  h*is  great  arm  over  the 
other's  shoulders. 

Stevens  threw  off  the  arm  as  though  the 
contact  hurt. 

"Save  your  breath.  Morrison.  She's 
my  child,  not  yours,  and  it's  time  you  knew 
it,   d — n  you!" 

In  the  silence  that  followed  this  sharp 
speech  the  swish  of  flames  sounded  like 
wind   in    pines. 

And  then  Red  NIcGraw  pushed  Dan 
violently  aside,  thrusting  his  wild,  brist- 
ling face  toward  Stevens.  His  eyes  rolled 
wildly  in  the  glow. 

"So  you're  the  skunk  I've  been  looking 
for,  are  you!"  he  bellowed. 

His  right  hand  still  held  an  axe.  He 
swung  It  up  with  an  oath.  But  Ruby 
caught  it  in  her  arms  from  behind,  wrench- 
mg  it  from  his  fingers. 

"He  is  mine— mine!  He  saved  Rosy- 
Lily!  and— I  love  him!" 
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Is  This  a  Woman's  Problem? 


By    GENEVIEVE    GORHAM 


A  FEW  years  ago  there  appeared  in  a 
Toronto  daily  newspaper  a  startling 
editorial  heading:  "She  Might  Have 
Been  Your  Daughter."  It  was  the  story  of 
a  young  girl  of  good  family  who  had  mar- 
ried and  whose  after  life  had  been  blighted 
by  the  results  arising  from  venereal  dis- 
ease contracted  by  the  husband  before  his 
marriage.  The  article  went  on  to  show  how 
prevalent  the  disease  was  in  Canada  and 
how  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  children 
from  the  ill  effects  of  the  father's  misdoing. 
The  problem  of  combating  the  evil  is 
one  which  needs  the  interest  of  the  women 
who  make  up  the  great  total  of  homekeep- 
ers,  women  who  have  heretofore  believed 
that  their  own  families  were  sheltered  in 
good  homes  and  safe  social  circles,  women 
with  the  advantages  of  education  and 
social  influence  and  perhaps  some  leisure 
to  give  to  the  campaign  now  working  to 
stamp  out  the  evil. 

Big  Enough  for  Governments 

C\P  COURSE  considerable  is  being  done 
^^  by  governments  and  by  societies 
organized  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
war  was  responsible  for  that.  A  few  years 
ago  national  authorities  could  ignore  the 
statements  of  an  odd  physician  clamoring 
for  legislation  and  money  to  fight  the 
trouble,  or  bodies  of  "women  agitators 
always  setting  out  to  reform  someone," 
but  they  soon  wakened  up  when  they 
found,  as  in  one  province  of  Canada, 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  men  coming  up 
for  military  service  rejected  because  of 
venereal  injection. 

With  the  women  of  England  this  evil 
was  at  the  root  of  the  suffrage  campaign, 
which  few  of  us  in  this  country  understand 
even  yet.  They  knew  that  manufactur- 
ers could  go  to  the  government  and  get 
such  legislation  passed  as  would  give  them 
"security  in  their  occupation."  The  wo- 
men's plea  to  the  government  was  that 
they  had  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
on  the  race,  of  manufacturing  life;  too 
often  that  life  was  poisoned  at  its  source — 
and  they  wanted  security  in  their  occupa- 
tion. 

The  government  was  slow  to  listen.  But 
when  the  startling  army  records  carried 
investigations  further  into  civil  life,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were 
infected  and  when  the  terrible  after-ef- 
fects of  the  disease  were  made  known  the 
legislative  authorities  were  quite  ready  to 
take  action. 

A  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Dis- 
eases was  organized  and  the  Imperial 
government  arranged  to  refund  all  local 
expenditures  for  treatment  to  the  extent 
of  seventy-five  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  was 
rising  to  the  occasion  with  characteristic 
speed  in  adapting  itself  to  a  new  idea. 
Certain  legislation  was  passed  to  assist 
physicians  in  getting  the  problem  under 
control  and  a  total  of  four  hundred  million 
dollars  was  raised,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  social  scheme  that  would 
supply  the  normalities  of  life  for  the  Am- 
erican soldier.  Some  of  the  plans  adopted 
for  the  army  offer  suggestions  that  might 
well  be  carried  into  civil  life.    The  Social 


Hygiene  Association  got  into  co-operation 
with  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A. 
and  the  Playground  Association  and  sever- 
al voluntary  women's  organizations.  They 
established  "Hostess  Houses"  for  the  boys 
in  camp  with  the  safeguarding  environ- 
ment of  homelike  furnishings  and  music 
and  pretty  girls  trained  for  this  special 
function  of  social  service;  they  encouraged 
the  boys  to  bring  their  own  women  folk 
to  these  clubs.  When  a  troop  train  arriv- 
ed in  a  town,  some  advance  agent  would 
buy  out  the  seats  in  the  best  theatre  and 
m.eet  the  boys  with  free  tickets.  At  the 
same  time  they  carried  on  schemes  for  the 
education  of  girls  in  morality.  Briefly, 
the  programme  of  their  preventive  work 
for  the  army  and  for  civil  life  since  is 
wholesome  recreation,  athletic  games, 
social  entertainments  and  hospitality, 
information  and  friendly  aid  in  the  way  of. 
lectures,  literature  and  exhibits,  th6  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor  traffic  and  of  social 
vice  of  all  kinds. 

Action  Taken  in  Canada 

TN  CANADA,  the  matter  was  first  put 
-*■  up  to  the  Dominion  Government  in 
1919.  Two  conferences  were  held — the 
first  a  conference  of  health  officers,  the 
second  a  gathering  of  the  most  influential 
people  from  all  over  Canada,  including  the 
Premier  and  the  Governor  General,  with 
two  speakers  from  the  States;  also  Dr. 
Simons  of  Montreal  and  Dr.  Gordon  Bat- 
es of  Toronto  who  is  really  the  pioneer  of 
the  movement  in  Canada.  The  results  of 
this  conference  were  the  formation  of  the 
National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases,  a  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  from  the  Dominion  Govem- 
ir.ent  to  the  provinces  on  condition  that 
they  raise  an  equal  amount,  and  legisla- 
tion to  make  medical  treatment  compul- 
sory. In  this  respect  Canada  is  said  to 
have  the  best  legislation  in  the  world;  it 
is  one  of  the  few  cases  on  record  where  a 
government  has  gone  ahead  of  the  de- 
mands of  public  opinion. 

Essentially   A   Social   Problem 

DUT  while  the  Canadian  government 
■'-'  is  actively  sympathetic,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  all  pioneer  work 
must  be  done  by  the  people — and  not  by 
the  medical  profession  alone.  As  Dr.  Bates 
has  stated,  "It  is  a  question  which  is  essen- 
tially social — both  in  its  causes  and  its 
end  results,  and  it  can  be  eradicated  large- 
ly by  applying  social  remedies."  The  Na- 
tional Council  will  organize  voluntary  work- 
ers and  back  them  up  in  their  efforts,  but 
without  voluntary  workers  from  among 
the  people  preventive  work  must  necess- 
arily go  slowly. 

Realizing  the  possibilities  of  what  wo- 
men could  do  in  this  direction  the  Council 
engaged  Mrs.  Em.mel:ne  Pankhurst,  who 
fought  for  the  cause  in  England,  to  go 
through  the  provinces  putting  the  matter 
before  the  people  and  organizing  com- 
mittees to  carry  on  the  work.  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst has  covered  British  Columbia  and 
is  now  working  in  Ontario.  She  has  spoken 
in  churches  and  factories  and  gatherings 
of  city  women  and  country  women  under 
the  names  of  a  score  of  organizations,  and 


wherever  she  has  gone  she  has  been  re- 
ceived by  men  and  women,  as  a  humani- 
tarian on  a  vital  and  practical  mission. 
Leaders  in  the  best  social  circles  have 
arranged  drawing-room  meetings  in  their 
homes.  As  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  observed: 
"The  day  is  dead  when  to  women  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamental  things  of  life  is 
a  sealed  book  from  which  she  is  trained  to 
turn  away  her  head,  if  it  was  opened  to  her, 
treating  even  the  beginning  of  life  as' 
though  the  Creator  Himself  had  been 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion." 

No  Place  to  Entertain 

"TpHE  social  aspects  of  the  question  are 
-■■  not  new  to  anyone  who  has  been 
interested.  In  his  work  with  the  army, 
Dr.  Bates  followed  up  each  individual  case 
with  a  view  to  gaining  information  that 
would  be  useful  in  planning  preventive 
measures.  The  reports  show  that  most 
of  the  girls  involved  were  alone  in  the  city 
living  in  boarding  houses  without  even  a 
common  room  for  entertaining  their  f  Heads; 
a  lot  of  public  dance  halls  were  used  as 
"pick  up  "  places;  a  number  of  girls  were 
mentally  defective,  often  not  to  any  read- 
ily apparent  extent  but  a  little  below  par; 
most  of  them  were  quite  sophisticated  in 
their  knowledge  of  evil,  but  practically 
all  of  them  knew  nothing  of  the  sex  facts 
they  should  know. 

These  conditions  suggest  their  own  rem- 
edies. A  better  housing  system  for  girls 
away  from  home,  and  the  personal  inter- 
est of  some  woman  friend  and  confidante 
who  will  know  when  they  begin  to  drift; 
the  Big  Sisters  and  similar  organizations 
are  helping  materially  here;  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  public  dance  hall  by  more 
wholesome  recreations,  athletics,  properly 
supervised  dances,  social  entertainn-ent 
and  hospitality.  The  churches  that  have 
established  their  own  dances  have  pro- 
bably had  an  object  which  the  passing 
critic  does  not  see.  The  large  number  of 
mental  defectives  involved  argues  strongly 
for  greater  care  and  segregation  of  these, 
while  the  ignorance  of  practically  all  of- 
fenders can  be  met  only  by  the  teaching  of 
the  truths  they  should  know  to  children 
at  hom.e  by  their  parents,  and  later  in 
High  School  in  separate  classes  of  girls 
and  boys  by  teachers  especially  trained 
and  of  the  highest  type  personally.  One 
authority  says,  "Young  people  who  acquire 
a  high  standard  of  thought  at  about  six- 
teen have  within  themselves  the  most 
powerful  and  lasting  of  all  safeguards." 
Experience  has  shown  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  contributing  to  the  social 
evil  is  the  ignorance  of  the  subject 
among  young  people.  It  has  also  been 
stated  that  a  closer  supervision  of  our 
schools  is  necessary.  When  the  Wom.en's 
Institute  from  a  farming  neighborhood  in 
Western  Ontario  sent  a  rrember  to  the 
National  Council  to  find  what  they  could 
do  to  help  the  work.  Dr.  Bates  mentioned 
this.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  several 
institutes  have  arranged  for  supervised 
play  at  their  pubHc  schools.  Parents  of 
collegiate-age  children  might  well  look 
more  carefully  into  cultivating  home  in- 
terests and  organized  play  for  their  child- 
ren's evenings. 
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Is  a  Wife  Worth  While, 

Asks  Canadian  Authoress 


MADGE    MACBETH 


Do  women  pay  their  share  in  the  up- 
keep of  existence  so  to  speak?  This  is  a 
pertinent  question  Mrs.  Madge  MacBeth 
a  favorite  contributor  to  MacLean's  asks 
in  the  "N.Y.  Times  Magazine". 

Before  proceeding  further  with  my 
difficult  task,  let  me  confide  to  the  gentle 
reader  that  the  ensuing  article  is  not  the 
lofty  preachment  of  a  woman  who  re- 
commends wintering  in  California  to  a 
sweat-shop  consumptive.  It  is  the  honest- 
to-goodness  conviction  of  a  bread-winner 
who  has  felt  the  cruel  heel  of  the  oppressor 
— or  is  it  the  heel  of  the  cruel  oppressor? — 
on  her  neck.  I  don't  suppose  it  matters — 
cruel  heel  or  cruel  oppressor — the  result, 
if  one  is  wearing  a  clean  collar,  is  the  same.  _ 
It  is  the  remedy  suggested  by  one  who  has 
learned  of  necessity  that  "Rest  is  but 
another  kind  of  work" — the  remedy  that 
will  solve  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that 
harasses  the  world  today. 

"Saints  defend  us!"  a  thousand  pro- 
testing voices  will  cry.  "Have  we  not 
been  paying  since  the  dawn  of  time?" 

In  a  sense  we  have  paid — slavishly, 
irrationally,  often  grudgingly,  all  the 
while  making  our  debt  the  heavier.  We 
have  paid  morally  and  spiritually  and 
physically  and  splendidly,  but  as  a  class 
we  have  never  paid  financially. 

The  spirited  little  stenographer  of 
today,  who  deliberately  and  definitely 
repudiates  the  claims  of  domesticity,  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the  needle,  save 
upon  the  record  of  a  gramophone,  who 
sees  a  coffee  mill  as  a  contemporary  of  the 
dodo  bird,  and  who  could  no  more  make 
a  loaf  of  bread  than  a  submarine,  may 
pause  to  wonder  why  women  have  allow- 
ed the  yoke  of  slavery  to  rest  upon  them. 
Why  did  these  unattached  creatures  not 
give  over  the  ceaseless  pounding  of  grain, 
spinning  of  fabric,  washing  of  floors, 
crooning  to  other  peoples'  children? 
Why  did  they  not  get  out  and  work  for 
themselves? 

The  answer  is  apt  to  be  disappointing — 
circumstances  were  such  that  women 
could  not  be  economically  independent. 
They  could  not  even  be  seen  by  a  man  who 
was  not  a  relative,  much  less  work  for  him. 
Women  were  not  permitted  to  be  self- 
supporting  beings.  Religion,  social  and 
economic  customs  forbade  it. 

Today  we  have  become  a  factor — do  I 
exaggerate  in  saying  we  have  become  the 
pivotal  point? — in  the  economic  system 
of  our  time.  Biologists  have  told  us  that 
our  brains  are  equal  to  those  of  men. 
Some  of  us  don't  believe  that.  We  are 
convinced  that  our  brains  are  superior, 
but,  however  that  may  be,  we  have 
entered  and  succeeded  in  almost  every 
profession  that-  heretofore  has  been  jeal- 
ously guarded  by  man.  Medicine,  law, 
politics,  mechanics,  commerce — why  con- 
tinue? Everywhere  women  are  to  be 
found  accomplishing  the  vaguely-defined 
tasks  known  as  "men's  work." 

"And  doing  their  own  at  the  same  time," 
some  one  is  certain  to  remind  me  at  this 
point.  "Doesn't  that  make  your  argu- 
ment look  rather  feeble?" 

It  would  if  I  admitted  that  women  did 
their  own  work  thoroughly,  but  I  don't. 
1  don't  blame  them.  I  simply  state  the 
fact.  The  mass— and  I  am  always  speak- 
ing of  the  mass — are  ever  on  the  lookout 
to  "simplify"  their  duties,  and  this  sim- 
plification not  infrequently  resolves  it- 
self into  neglect  of  them.  The  convic- 
tion that  a  bank  account  is  more  worthy 
than  a  well-filled  linen  press,  a  bountifully 
-supplied  smoke-house,  or  a  temptingly 
■stocked  storage  cellar  has  taken  pretty 
firm  root  in  the  minds  of  most  women. 
This,  too,  is  natural.  The  modern  apart- 
ment is  deplorably  lacking  in  linen  press- 
es, smokehouses  and  storage  cellars.  But 
the  acquiring  of  that  l)ank  account  has 
occasioned  a  strange  and  rather  unsports- 
manUke  desire  in  the  female  mind.  She 
is  determined  to  eat  her  cake  and  have  it 
too.  She  does  not  want  to  fulfill  her  dom- 
estic responsibilities  ask  any  woman 
whether  she  prefers  to  work  in  an  office 
or  at  home — and  she  does  not  carry  her 
full  share  of  financial  responsibility.  With 
legislation  providing  her  with  more  equit- 
able laws,  with  all  sorts  of  reforms  in  her 
favor,  with  the  marriage  code  being  revis- 
ed to  her  advantage,  she  is  having  things 


pretty  much  her  own  way.    And  it  is  a 
pretty  expensive  way. 

Indignant  shouts  are  here  expected. 
The  idea  of  saying  that  women  don't  pay! 
Every  one  knows  some  splendid  example 
of  womanhood  who  not  only  supports  her- 
self but  her  family  as  well.  Every  one 
can  point  to  war-crippled  heroes  who 
have  been  thrown  upon  their  women- 
folk for  maintenance.  There  is  scarcely 
a  girl  in  office  or  shop  who  does  not  con- 
tribute a  fair  proportion  of  her  salary  to 
the  upkeep  of  her  home.  Why  her  broth- 
ers do  no  more! 

Yes,  they  do  a  great  deal  more,  only 
three-fourths  of  the  twenty-dollar-a-week 
girls  do  not  realize  it. 

From  the  time  a  boy  can  understand 
anything  at  all,  he  understands  that  some 
day  he  must  work,  not  only  for  his  own 
living,  but  that  he  may  have  to  provide 
for  his  aged  mother,  unmarried  sister, 
in  addition  to  his  own  family.  From  the 
time  a  girl  can  understand  anything  at 
all,  she  pictures  herself  (perhaps  subcon- 
sciously) as  being  provided  for  by  some 
man.  I  do  not  imply  that  the  girl  today, 
like  the  one  of  yesterday,  considers  mar- 
riage the  object  of  her  existence.  Far  from 
it.  But  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind  there 
is  the  determination  to  marry  advantage- 
ously. She  does  not  care  to  look  upon 
marriage  as  a  different  kind  of  work. 

Can  you  imagine  a  stampede  of  of- 
fice girls  in  answer  to  the  following  naive 
matrimonial  advertisement  of  a  Canadian- 
Ruthenian:  "Wanted,  by  a  wealthy, 
agreeable  young  farmer,  a  wife  with  simi- 
lar qualities.  Must  have  thoroughly  rest- 
ed herself,  and  not  be  afraid  of  farmwork." 
A  little  stenographer  of  my  acquain- 
tance married  a  man  whose  social  and  fin- 
ancial position  was  considerably  better 
than  hers.  On  the  morning  of  bar  wedding 
she  said,  as  the  breakfast  things  were 
cleared  away: 

"There!   I  have  washed  my  last  dish!" 
But  the  young  man  did  not  sit  in  his 
office   on   the   previous   day   and   exult, 
"There!  I  have  rolled  my  last  brief!" 

He  knew  that  he  would  give  more  at- 
tention to  his  profession,  and,  further 
that  he  would  be  asked  to  bring  in  the  ice, 
hang  the  heaviest  pictures,  jap-a-lac  the 
kitchen  floor  and  perform  Heaven  knows 
how  many  other  tasks  at  home.  The  man 
of  today  is  being  taught  domestic  accom- 
plishments, so  that  he  may  combine  them 
with  his  office  work.  The  average  girl 
who  marries  expects  to  do  less  than  she 
did  before  the  ceremony.  The  man  ex- 
pects to  do  more.  He  is  rarely  disappoint- 
ed! 

And  the  unmarried  woman  or  the  widow 
who  supports  a  family,  who  considers  her 
financial  responsibilities  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  a  man,  who  demands  equal 
wage  for  equal  work? 

She  pays  only  in  part— which  is  better 
than  nothing,  of  course,  but  not  enough. 
A  man  with  equal  responsibilitiesland  draw- 
ing an  equal  wage  invites  her  out  to  dinner. 
Who  pays?  He  takes  her  to  the  movies. 
Who  pays?  At  Christmas,  she  may  li- 
quidate her  debt,  but  again  she  may  not. 
If  only  one  of  them  remembers  the  other, 
which  one  pays? 

Mark  you,  I  am  not  complaining  against 
an  equal  wage  for  equal  work.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  biologists  have  told  us 
that  our  brains  are  lighter  than  those  of 
men,  we  don't  believe  it.  But  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  assume  equal  financial 
responsibilities.  For  we  are  costing  men 
more  every  day  we  live.  We  are  costing 
them  so  much  that  they  are  afraid  of  us. 
In  order  that  we  may  spend  money,  we  are 
condemning  ourselves  to  a  half-baked  life— 
spinsterhood.  To  do  without  crepe  de 
chine  underwear  has  become  more  terrify- 
ing than  to  do  without  a  fully  rounded 
existence,  love,  children.  Our  demand  for 
money,  which  we  spend  mostly  upon  our- 
selves, forces  men,  who  have  to  spend 
theirs  upon  us,  into  striking  for  higher 
wages.  Men,  under  present  conditions, 
need  more  money  than  we  do.  Isn't  it 
evident?  And  when  they  demand  higher 
wages  we  echo  their  demands,  goading 
them  to  ask  yet  once  again,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 
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For  Your  Stomach 

The  stomach  is  the  largest  organ  in  the 
body  and  has  important  w.ork  to  do. 
It  does  it  well,  most  of  the  time,  so  long 
as  you  give  it  proper  food  and  do  not 
over-load  it.  But  sometimes  it  gets 
tired,  and  a  sick  headache,  biliousness, 
indigestion,  acidity  and  other  symp- 
toms warn  you  that  it  is  out  of  order 
and  needs  help.    Then  it  is  time  to  take 
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BEECHAN'S 
PILLS 


Sold 

Everywhere 
in  Canada 


In  boxes 
25  cents 

and 
50  cents 


The  Safe 

Family 

Remedy 

They  give  welcome  aid  to  the  stomach, 
for  they  help  the  flow  of  gastric  juice, 
increase  the  activity  of  the  digestive 
organs,  carry  off  the  fermenting  food, 
regulate  the  bile  and  cleanse  the  intes- 
tines of  the  disturbing  elements. 
Beecham's  Pills  are  the  safe  family 
remedy  for  the  stomach,  liver  and 
bowels.  They  act  promptly  and  are  a 
great  help  to  the  digestion. 
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Jhe  'Beaut If  ofEeojiomif 

is  reflected  in  the  satin'smooth 
floor  of  Beaver  Brand 
Hardwood — less  expensive, 
infinitely  less  troublesome  than 
carpets  or  rugs — and  everlast- 
ingly beautiful.  For  inform 
ation  and  interesting  literature 
write :  ~    " 

Th£  SEAMAN   KENT  Co.,  L.m.ied 

WALLACE  AVE.,    TORONTO 
Sold  bp  Most  Good  Pumber  Dealera 

BEAVER.  BI^AMD 


Ijont  worry! 
'  Sloan's  will  fix  me  up" 

"OLOAN'S  always  fixes  me  up  in  a  jiffy.  A 
»-'  warmin:;  slap  of  Sloan's  Liniment  and 
^ains  and  aches  soon  become  a  memory.'' 

<jOod  lor  all  exposure  aches  and  pains,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  backaches,  stiff  joints, 
sprains  and  strains.  Sold  by  all  druggists' 
35c,  70c,  $1.40  ' 

.^1^      ^_Made  in  Canada 
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None  Cenulri*  Without 
Tkli  TtaJe  Mark 


Mi-Rita 

Superfluous 

Hair 

Remover 

A  treatment  thmt  will 
remove  rrnriMButff  «B 
Superfluous  Hair  frosn 
the  face  or  any  paxt 
of  the  body  -without 
leaving  a  mark  en  ttw 
most  delicate  skin.  Re- 
moves entire  hair  roota 
and  destroys  the  hi^lr 
duct.  No  electric  needle, 
burning  caustics  or 
powders   used. 


One    application    of    Mi-Rita    will    quickly    and 

completely   remove  all   undesirable   hair  without 

pain,   leaving   the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

Bvery   woman   who   is   troubled   with   superfluous 

hair  should  know  that  Mi-Rita  will  permanently 

destroy   the   most   stubborn   growUi   of  hair,    and 

this  treatment  can  be  used  successfully  at  home. 

Send  for  Frtt  Btauty  Book  Uating  OUT  exeliutoe 

prtparatlons  for  heautifytng  tht  skt"  onj  hair 

Write  direct  to 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Sok  Owner  of  the  Mi-Rita  Treatment 
Oepl.  J.,  IIIZ  ChMlnut  Sirmt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A 
KltaHiehtJ  22  Yiats 


straightened  himself  with  a  jerk  and  stood 
.staring  at  her  blankly  and  incredulouslj', 
his    face   slowly    crimsoning..., 

TT  WAS  the  energetic  Mr.  Burrowes 
■*■  broke  the  spell.  "Come  on,  come  on," 
he  said  impatiently.  "Li'l  speed  there, 
Reddy." 

Ginger  Kemp  started  like  a  sleep-walker 
awakened;  then,  recovering  himself,  slow- 
ly began  to  pull  on  the  gloves.  Embarrass- 
ment was  stamped  on  his  agreeable  fea- 
tures.   His  face  matched  his  hair. 

Sally  plucked  at  the  little  manager's 
elbow.  He  turned  irritably,  but  beamed 
in  a  di.strait  sort  of  manner  when  he  per- 
ceived the  source  of  the  interruption. 

"Who— him?"  he  said  in  answer  to 
Sally's  whispered  question.  "He's  just 
one  of  Bugs's  sparring  partners." 

"But — " 

Mr.  Burrowes,  fussy  now  that  the  time 
had  come  for  action,  interrupted  her. 
'You'll  excuse  me,  miss,  but  I  have  to 
hold  the  watch.  We  mustn't  waste  any 
time." 

Sally  drew  back.  She  felt  like  an  in- 
fidel who  intrudes  upon  the  celebration  of 
strange  rites.  This  was  Man's  hour,  and 
women  must  keep  in  the,  background. 
She  had  the  sensation  of  being  very  small 
and  yet  very  much  in  the  way,  like  a  puppy 
who  has  wandered  into  a  church.  The 
novelty  and  solemnity  of  the  scene  awed 
her. 

She  looked  at  Ginger,  who  with  averted 
gaze  was  fiddling  with  his  gloves  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  ring.  He  was  as 
iar  removed  from  communication  as  if 
he  had  been  in  another  world.  She  con- 
tinued to  stare,  wide-eyed,  and  Ginger, 
shuffling  his  feet  self-consciously,  plucked 
at  his  gloves. 

Mr.  Butler,  meanwhile,  having  doffed 
his  bathrobe,  stretched  himself  and  with 
leisurely  nonchalance  put  on  a  second  pair 
of  gloves,  was  filling  in  the  time  with  a 
little  shadow  boxing.  He  moved  rhyth- 
mically to  and  fro  now  ducking  his  head, 
now  striking  out  with  his  muffled  hands, 
and  a  sickening  realization  of  the  man's 
animal  power  swept  over  Sally  and  turned 
her  cold.  Swathed  in  his  bathrobe,  Bugs 
Butler  had  conveyed  an  atmosphere  of 
dangerousness;  in  the  boxing  tights  which 
showed  up  every  rippling  muscle,  he 
was  horrible  and  sinister,  a  machine  built 
for  destruction,  a  human  panther. 

So  he  appeared  to  Sally,  but  a  stout  and 
bulbous-eyed  man  standing  at  her  side  was 
not  equally  impressed.  Obviously  one  of 
the  wise  guys  of  whom  her  friend,  the 
sporting  office  boy,  had  spoken,  he  was 
frankly  dissatisfied  with  the  exhibition. 

"Shadow  boxing!"  he  observed  in  a 
caviling  spirit  to  his  companion.  "Yes, 
he  can  do  that  all  right,  just  like  I  can 
foxtrot  if  I  ain't  got  a  partner  to  get 
in  the  way.  But  one  good  wallop,  and 
then    watch    him." 

His  friend,  also  plainly  a  guy  of  estab- 
lished wisdom,  assented  with  a  curt  nod. 
"Ah!"  he  agreed. 

"Lew  Lucas,"  said  the  first  wise  guy. 

"Just  because  he  beats  up  a  few  poor 
mutts  of  sparring  partners,"  said  the  first 
wise  guy,  disparagingly,  "he  thinks  he's 
some  one." 

"Ah!"  said  the  second  wise  guy. 

As  far  as  Sally  could  interpret  these 
remarks,  the  full  meaning  of  which  was 
shrouded  from  her,  they  seemed  to  be 
reassuring.  For  a  comforting  moment 
she  ceased  to  regard  Ginger  as  a  martyr 
waiting  to  be  devoured  by  a  lion.  Mr.  But- 
ler, she  gathered,  was  not  so  formidable  as 
he  appeared.  But  her  relief  was  not  to  be 
long-lived. 

"Of  course  he'll  eat  this  red-headed 
gink,"  went  on  the  first  wise  guy.  "That's 
the  thing  he  does  best,  killing  his  spar- 
ring partners.    But  Lew  Lucas — " 

Sally  was  not  interested  in  Lew  Lucas. 
That  numbing  fear  had  come  back  to  her. 
Even  these  cognoscenti  little  as  they  es- 
teemed Mr.  Butler,  had  plainly  no  doubts 
as  to  what  he  would  do  to  Ginger.  She 
tried  to  tear  herself  away,  but  something 
stronger  than  her  own  will  kept  her  stand- 
ing where  she  was,  holding  onto  the  rope 
and  staring  forlornly  into  the  ring, 

"Ready,  Bugs,?"  asked  Mr.  Burrowes. 

The  coming  champion  nodded  careless- 
ly- 

"Go  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Burrowes, 

Ginger  ceased  to  pluck  at  his  gloves 
and  advanced  into  the  ring. 


^"\F'  ALL  the  learned  professions,  pugi- 
^-^  lism  is  the  one  in  which  the  trained  e.x- 
pert  is  most  sharply  divided  from  the  mere 
dabbler.  In  other  fields  the  amateur  may 
occasionally  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  man  who  has  made  a  business  of 
what  is  to  him  but  a  sport,  but  at  boxing 
never,  and  the  whole  demeanor  of  Bugs 
Butler  showed  that  he  had  laid  this  truth 
to  heart.  It  would  be  too  little  to  say  that 
his  bearing  was  confident;  he  comported 
himself  with  the  care-froe  jauntiness  of  an 
infant  about  to  demolish  a  Noah's  Ark 
with  a  tack  hammer.  Cyclone  MuUinses 
might  withstand  him  for  fifteen  rounds 
where  they  yielded  to  a  K-leg  Binns  in  the 
fifth,  but,  when  it  came  to  beating  up  a 
sparring  partner  and  an  amateur  at  that. 
Bugs  Butler  knew  his  potentialities.  He 
was  there  forty  ways,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  it. 

Crouching,  as  was  his  wont,  he  uncoiled 
himself  like  a  striking  rattlesnake  and  flick- 
ed Ginger  slightly  over  his  guard.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  crouch  and  circled  sin- 
uously about  the  ring  with  the  amiable 
intention  of  showing  the  crowd,  payers  and 
deadheads  alike,  what  real  footwork  was. 
If  there  was  one  thing  on  which  Bugs 
Butler  prided  himself,  it  was  his  footwork. 

The  adverb  "lightly"  is  a  relative  term, 
and  the  blow  which  had  just  painted  a 
dull  patch  on  Ginger's  cheekbone  affected 
those  present  in  different  degrees.  Gin- 
ger himself  appeared  stolidly  callous. 
Sally  shuddered  to  the  core  of  her  being 
and  had  to  hold  more  tightly  to  the  rope 
to  support  herself.  The  two  wise  guys 
mocked  openly.  To  the  wise  guys,  expert 
connoisseurs  of  swat,  the  thing  had  appear- 
ed richly  farcical.  "They  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  blow,  administered  to  a  third 
party  and  not  to  themselves,  hardly  worth 
calling  a  blow  at  all.  Two  more,  landing 
as  quickly  and  neatly  as  the  first,  left 
them  equally  cold. 

"Call  that  punching?"  said  the  first 
wise  guy. 

"Ah!"  said  the  second  wise  guy. 

But  Mr.  Butler,  if  he  heard  this  criti- 
cism— and  it  is  probably  that  he  did,  for 
the  wise  ones  had  been  restrained  by  no 
delicacy  of  feeling  from  raising  their  voices 
— was  in  no  way  discommoded  by  it. 
Bugs  Butler  knew  what  he  was  about. 
Bright  eyes  were  watching  him,  and  he 
meant  to  give  them  a  treat.  'The  girls 
like  smooth  work.  Any  roughneck  could 
sail  into  a  guy  and  knock  the  dayhghts 
out  of  him,  but  how  few  could  be  clever 
and  flashy  and  scientific?  Few,  few  indeed, 
thought  Mr.  Butler  as  he  slid  in  and  led 
once  more. 

Something  solid  smote  Mr.  Butler's 
nose,  rocking  him  onto  his  heels  and  in- 
ducing an  unpleasant  smarting  sensation 
about  the  eyes.  He  backed  away  and 
regarded  Ginger  with  astonishment,  al- 
most with  pain.  Until  this  moment  he  had 
scarcely  considered  him  as  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  scene  at  all,  and  he  felt 
strongly  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  bad 
form.  It  was  not  being  done  by  sparring 
partners. 

A  juster  man  might  have  reflected  that 
he  himself  was  to  blame.  He  had  unden- 
iably been  careless.  In  the  very  act  of 
leading  he  had  allowed  his  eyes  to  flicker 
sideways  to  see  how  Sally  was  taking  this 
exhibition  of  science,  and  he  had  paid  the 
penalty.  Nevertheless  he  was  piqued. 
He  shimmered  about  the  ring,  thinking  it 
over.  And  the  more  he  thought  it  over, 
the  less  did  he  approve  of  his  young  assist- 
ant's conduct.  Hard  thoughts  toward 
Ginger  began  to  float  in  his  mind, 

GINGER  too  was  thinking  hard 
thoughts.  He  had  not  had  an  easy 
time  since  he  had  come  to  the  training 
camp,  but  never  till  to-day  had  he  exper- 
ienced any  resentment  toward  his  employ- 
er. Until  this  afternoon  Bugs  Butler  had 
pounded  him  honestly  and  without  mal- 
ice, and  he  had  gone  through  it  as  the  oth- 
er sparring  partners  did,  phlegmatically 
taking  it  as  part  of  the  day's  work.  But 
this  afternoon  there  had  been  a  difference. 
Those  careless  flicks  had  been  an  insuH,  a 
deliberate  offence.  The  man  was  trying 
to  make  a  fool  of  him,  playing  to  the  gal- 
lery and  the  thought  of  who  was  in  that 
gallery  inflamed  Ginger  past  thought  of 
consequences. 
No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Butler,  was  more 
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keenly  alive  than  he  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
serious  conflict  with  a  man  who  to-mor- 
row night  might  be  light-weight  champion 
of  the  world,  he  stood  no  chance  whatever 
but  he  did. not  intend  to  be  made  an  ex- 
hibition of  in  front  of  Sally  without  doing 
something  to  hold  his  end  up.  He  propcs- 
ed  to  go  down  with  his  flag  flying,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  object  he  dug  Mr.  But- 
ler heavily  in  the  lower  ribs  with  his  right, 
causing  that  expert  to  clinch  and  the  two 
wise  guys  to  utter  sharp  barking  sounds 
expressive  of  derision. 

"Say  what  the  hell  d'ya  think  you're 
getting  at?"  demanded  the  aggrieved 
pugilist  in  a  heated  whisper  in  Ginger's 
ear  as  they  fell  into  the  embrace.  "Whass 
the  idea?" 

Ginger  maintained  a  pink  silence.  His 
jaw  was  set,  and  the  temper  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him  to  go  with  nis 
hair  had  reached  white  heat.  He  dodged 
a  vicious  right  which  whizzed  up  at  ms 
chin  out  of  the  breaking  clinch  and  rushed. 
A  left  hook  shook  him,  but  was  too  high 
to  do  more.  There  was  rough  work  in  the 
far  comer,  and  suddenly,  with  startling 
abruptness.  Bugs  Butler,  bothered  by  the 
ropes  at  his  back  and  trying  to  sidestep, 
ran  into  a  swing  and  fell. 

"Tihie!"  shouted  the  scandalized  Mr. 
Burrowes,  utterly  aghast  at  this  frightful 
misadventure.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
professional  experience  he  could  recall 
no  such  devastating  occurrence. 

The  audience  was  no  less  startled. 
There  was  audible  gasping.  The  news- 
paper men  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
wild  surmise  and  conjured  up  pleasant 
pictures  of  their  sporting  editors  receiv- 
ing this  sensational  item  of  news  later  on 
over  the  telephone.  The  two  wise  guys, 
continuing  to  pursue  Mr.  Butler  with  their 
dislike,  emitted  loud  and  raucous  laughs, 
and  one  of  them,  forming  his  hands  into  a 
megaphone,  urged  the  fallen  'warrior  to  go 
away  and  get  a  rep.  As  for  Sally,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  suddenly,  fierce,  cave-wo- 
manly rush  of  happiness  which  swept  away 
completely  the  sickening  qualms  of  the 
last  few  minutes.  Her  teeth  were  clenched 
and  her  eyes  blazed  with  joyous  excite- 
ment. She  looked  at  Ginger  yearningly, 
longing  to  forget  a  gentle  upbringing  and 
shout  congratulatioii  to  him.  She  was 
proud  of  him.  And  mi*agled  with  the  pride 
was  a  curious  feeling  that  was  almost  fear. 

ON  THE  rare  occasions  on  which  he 
had  been  knocked  down  in  the  past  it 
had  been  Bugs  Butler's  canny  practice  to 
pause  for  a  while  and  rest  before  rising  to 
continue  the  argument  but  now  he  was  up 
almost  before  he  had  touched  the  boards. 

"Time?"  he  snarled,  casting  a  male-yo- 
lent  side  glance  at  his  manager.  "Like 
hell,  it's  time!" 

And  in  a  whirlwind  of  flying  gloves  he 
flung  himself  upon  Ginger,  driving  him 
across  the  ring,  while  Mr.  Burrowes,  watch 
in  hand,  stared  -with   dropping  jaw. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  manifest 
than  that  Bugs  Butler  was  trying.  His 
whole  fighting  soul  was  in  his  efforts  to 
corner  Ginger  and  destroy  him.  The 
battle  was  raging  across  the  ring  and 
down  the  ring  and  up  the  ring  and  back 
again;  yet  always  Ginger,  like  a  storm- 
driven  ship,  contrived  somehow  to  wea- 
ther the  tempest.  Out  of  the  flurry  of 
swinging  arms  he  emerged  time  after  time 
bruised,  bleeding  but  fighting  hard. 

For  Bugs  Butler's  fury  was  defeating 
its  object.  Had  he  remained  his  cool  and 
scientific  self,  he  could  have  demolished 
Ginger  and  cut  through  his  defence  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  But  he  had  lapsed 
back  into  the  methods  of  his  unskilled 
novitiate.  He  swung  and  missed,  swung 
and  missed  again,  struck,  but  found  no 
vital  spot.  And  now  there  was  blood  on 
his  face  too.  In  some  wild  melee  the  sacred 
fount  had  been  tapped,  and  his  teeth 
gleamed  through  a  crimson  mist. 

And  then  suddenly  the  end  caVne,  as 
swiftl.y  and  unexpectedly  as  the  thing 
had  begun.  His  wild  swings  had  tired 
Bugs  Butler,  and  with  fatigue  prudence  re- 
turned to  him.  His  feet  began  once  more 
their  subtle  weaving  in  and  out.  Twice 
his  left  hand  flickered  home.  A  quick 
feint,  a  short,  jolting  stab,  and  Ginger's 
guard  was  down  and  he  was  swaying  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring,  his  hands  hanging  and 
his   knees  aquiver. 

Bugs  Butler  measured  his  di.stance, 
and  Sally  shut  her  eyes. 

To  be  continued 
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Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Call  the  Ambulance — "John,  dear,  it 
is  now  two  weeks  before  Christmas.  I 
have  finished  all  my  shopping,  paid  cash 
for  everything,  and  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  all  this  money  left  over." — Judge. 


Tricks  of  the  Trade— Chauffeur  (to 
taxi-driver "1 :  "I  say,  lend  us  your  wrench 
a  minute." 

Taxi-Driver:  "Not  much,  cully — that's 
'ow  I  got  it!" — London  Opinion. 


A  Limit  Sentence — Lawyer — "Will 
.$25,000  for  breach  of  promise  be  punish- 
ment enough   for  him?" 

The  Aggrieved — "No,  I  want  him  to 
marry  me." — The  Owl. 


Two   of   a    Kind — "How's  your   cold, 
Donald?" 
"Verra    obstinate." 
"And   how's    your    wife?" 
"Aboot  the  same." — London  Mail. 


An  Old  Friend — She — "Is  there  a  de- 
parted spirit  with  whom  you  would  like 
to    communicate?" 

He  (eagerly)— "Yes." 

"Who?" 

"Johnnie    Walker." — Texas    Scalper. 


The  Flapper's  Excuse — Sally— "I  cut 
off  my  hair  just  because  it  is  so  com- 
fortable that  way." 

Margot — "You  girls  who  bob  your  hair 
for  comfort  remind  me  of  the  woman 
who  didn't  wear  her  wedding  ring  because 
it  was  so  hot." — Judge. 

Premature — The  mother  took  her 
baby  to  be  christened.  The  clergyman, 
who  knew  her  personally,  dipped  his  pen 
in  the  ink,  and  prepared  to  fill  in  the  nec- 
essary papers.  When  he  came  to  the 
space  reserved  for  the  date,  he  said  gen- 
ially, "Let  me  see^this  is  the  22nd, 
isn't  it?"  "Certainly  not!"  said  the  in- 
dignant mother.  "We've  only  been  mar- 
ried three  years." — London  Express. 


Jew  See  This? — A  Jew  and  a  very  ar- 
rogant, well  dressed  Englishman  were 
sitting  side  by  side  in  Scott's  at  lunch  time. 
The  Englishman  showed  by  constant  glanc- 
es that  he  disapproved  of  the  Jew.  Pre- 
sently he  said  to  the  man  on  the  other  side 
of- him,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Queer  how  these 
Jews  spread.  In  my  village  there  isn't 
a  single  one."  "No  wonder,"  interpolated 
the  Jew,  "that  it  is  still  a  village." — Lon- 
don Express. 


A  Different  Matter— Butler— "T  h  e 
owner  of  the  ball  that  broke  the  window, 
sir,  is  here  and  wants  to  pay  for  the 
damage." 

Mr.  Bill  Homer— "Oh  tell  the  boy  it 
won't  cost  him  anything.  I  used  to  play 
ball  myself." 

"But  it's  a  man  sir,  and  it  was  a  golf 
i)all." 

"A  man?  A  golf  ball?  Tell  him  fif- 
teen dollars.  " — Judge. 


They  Swapped — While  visiting  friends 
in  Montreal,  a  young  Torontonian  was  jjre- 
sented  with  a  quart  of  whiskey.  He  decid- 
ed to  take  it  home  in  his  suitcase.  As  the 
train  neared  Toronto  he  became  more 
and  more  nervous.  Finally  he,  in  despera- 
tion, confessed  his  fears  to  a  fellow-tra- 
veler. This  kindly  individual  offered  to 
trade  suitcases  and  assume  all  responsib- 
ility. The  young  man  was  vastly  relieved, 
and  the  change  was  made.  An  hour  or 
two  later  the  two  met  outside  the  Union 
Station,  on  Front  Strept.  The  young  man 
was  exceedingly  grateful.  "By  the  way," 
he  observed,  as  they  exchanged  again, 
"yoK.  must  have  a  lot  of  things  in  your  suit- 
asc.  It's  awfully  heat^y."  "Yes,"  said 
he  stranger.  "I  have  twelve  quarts  in 
tiiine." — Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 


Fifteen  of  the  Best  Sellers  of 
the  Year  for  $3  if  you  sub- 
scribe to  MacLean's  Magazine 

During  1921  MACLEAN'S,  Canada's  National  Magazine,  has  published  the  whole  -^r  major 
portion  of  the  following  fifteen  books,  which  have  since  been  published  in  book  iv^iiu — or 
are  shortly  to  be  published: 


(1)  Reminiscences  of  a  Raconteur 

— Col.  George  H.  Ham 

The  recoUections  of  Canada's  premier  story  teUer,  the 
C.P.R.'s  knight  of  wit  and  wisdom,  who  has  known  evei*>' 
person  worth  knowing  in  Canada  during  the  past  half 
century. 

(2)  Masques  of  Ottawa — "Domino" 

A  series  of  brilliant,  biographical  sketches  of  Cana- 
dians prominent  in  politics  and  business;  analogous  to 
"The  Mirrors  of   Downing  Street." 

(3)  Canada  at  the  Cross-Roads 

— Agnes  C.  Laut 

A  series  of  vigorous,  inspirational  articles  showing  how 
Canada  is  standing  on  the"  threshold  of  nationhood; 
constructive  criticism  indicating  how  full  national 
status  is  being  achieved. 

(4)  Policing  the  Plains 

— Rev.  R.  G.  MacBeth 

The  latest  and  most  authoritative  history  of  the  Royal 
North  West  Mounted  Police,  by  a  padre  who  himself 
took  part  in  the  Riel  Rebellion  and  has  associated  with 
many  of  the  leading  characters  in  Canada's  famous 
frontier  force. 

(5)  The  Drama  of  Our  Great  Forests 

— Arthur  Heming 

The  pulsating,  throbbing,  human-interest  story  of  Cin- 
ada's  great  northern  fastnesses,  told  by  the  man  who 
will  go  five  hundred  miles  to  get  a  fact;  authentic, 
enthralling. 

(6)  The  City  of  Peril — Arthur  Stringer 

An  up-to-date  narrative  of  a  Bolshevistic  plot  which 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  an  adventurous  young  mil- 
lionaire;   including   a   delightful    Stringer-like    romance. 

(7)  Pawned — Frank  Packard 

A  fast-moving  story  of  a  triple  regeneration,  shifting 
wth  kaleidoscopic  speed  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  to 
this   continent- -novel,   intense,  gripping,  mystifying. 

(8)  The  Valley  of  Gold — David  Howarth 

'The  first  novel  from  the  pen  of  an  athletic  Methodist 
parson  now  resident  in  Miami,  Manitoba — a  true-to-life 
account  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  of  Saskatchewan  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago;  vigorously,  thoroughly  Canadian. 


(9)   Mostly  Sally 

— Pelham  Grenville  Wodehouse 

A  worthy  successor  to  "The  Little  Warrior,"  told  in  the 
inimitably  facetious  and  whimsical  vein  of  this  English 
master-craftsman. 


(10)  The  Yellow  Streak 

— Valentine  Williams 

The  story  of  a  murder  ir  stery  solved  by  real  human 
beings;  from  the  pen  of  the  author  who  wrote  "The 
Man  With  the  Club  Foot." 

(11)  The  Gates  of  Tien  T'ze 

— Leslie  Howard  Gordon 

An  enthralling  book  which  ran  in  MACLEAN'S  as  a 
five-part  serial;  dealing  with  life  in  London  when 
Anglo-Saxons   and   Chinese  met  at  cross   purposes. 

(12)  Lenix  Ballister,  Diplomat 

— Archie  McKishnie 

A  dozen  short  stories  about  the  typical  Canadian  negro 
of  Western  Ontario;  a  forthcoming  volume  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  Canada's   foremost  fictijon   writers. 

(13)  Prince  Renine — Maurice  Le  Blanc 

Eight  more  stories  in  which  the  leading  character  is 
the  thinly  disguised  Arsene  Lupin,  one  of  the  world's 
famous   characters  in  detective  fiction. 

(14)  A  Series  of  Short  Stories 

—"Sapper"— H.  C.  McNeile 

Ten  or  a  dozen  brilliantly  written  stories,  impregnated 
with  human  interest,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  English  authors  brought  to  the  fore  during 
the  war. 

(15)  The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 

— G.  K.  Chesterton 

A  collection  of  eight  stories,  each  with  its  distinctive 
mystery,  and  containing  the  usual  Chestertonian  twist. 
from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  "Father  Brown" 
series. 


Readers  of  MACLEAN'S  got  all  these  books  in  1921— ten  books  of  fiction  and  five  of  a  more  serious  char- 
acter, biosraphical,  reminiscent,   political — permanent  literature. 

In  addition,  they  got  a  most  attractive  offering  of  the  best  short  stories  and  the  twice- 
a-month  Review  of  Reviews  department,  which  kept  them  posted  on  current  topics 
and  developments  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  Special  Articles 
on  Topics  of  National  Interest  in  Canada,  which  have  made  MACLEAN'S  something 
more  than  a  magazine— a  National  Institution. 
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Pies  that  taste  good ! 
Pies  that  are  good! 


THE  making  of  pie  crust  is  an  art.  But  skill 
alone  cannot  produce  that  tender,  flaky,  melt- 
in-your-mouth  texture  so  much  desired.  You  must 
also  have  the  very  best  materials — and  this  means 
principally  a  choice,  velvet-smooth,  rich  shortening. 

Swift's  Jewel  Shortening  always  meets  the  require- 
ments and  can  always  be  relied  upon  in  the  production 
of  wonderful  pies. 

SWIFT'S  JEWEL  SHORTENING  is  absolutely 
tasteless  and  odorless.  You  need  use  less  because  it 
is  all  shor;ening.  Why  not  try  this  Shortening  on 
your  next  baking  day  ?  You  can  get  it  in  sanitary  tin 
pails  from  your  grocer  or  butcher. 


Swift  Canadian  Co. 


Toronto 


Limited 
Wmnipeg 


Edmonton 
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Fame 

Fame  is  the  tribute  which  the  world  pays  to  the 
outstanding  personalities  of  a  year,  a  decade,  a 
century.  Whether  a  lovable  Prince,  a  gracious 
Queen,  a  Statesman,  Soldier  or  Scholar,  Fame 
comes  to  them  because  each,  in  their  way,  gives 
of  their  best  to  make  this  old  world  a  brighter 
and  better  place  to  live  in. 

Fame  came  to  Lewis  Edson  Waterman  because  his  life  work 
was  for  the  betterment  of  mankind — to  make  writing  easy. 
That  he  successfully  achieved  his  ambition,  is  proven  by 
the  millions  of  people  who  now — years  after  his  death — 
continue  to  carry 


en 


through  every  sphere  of  their  daily  life. 
The  usefulness  of  WATERMAN'S   IDEAL   FOUNTAIN 
PEN  can  never  he  doubted,  and  its  popularity  will  never 
wane,  for  it  is   the  something  "bigger  and  better"   that 
makes  writing  easier  and  more  efficient. 

There  are  many  styles — for  character ; 

but  only  one  quality — for  satisfaction, 

ipZ/*J\J  and  up 
Selection  and  Service  at  best  stores  everywhere 
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179  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


Boston 
London 


Chicago 
Paris 


English  Suits  from  $15 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  Canada.     Customs 
and  all  other  charges  paid. 

Writ^  at  once  to  Cuizon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  the  Great  Entjlish 
Tailors,  and  they  will  send  you  by  mail,  free  of  all 
charge,  their  patterns  of  high-grade  English  and  Scotch 
Woollen  Suiting.s,  together  with  fashion  book  of  Eng- 
I,sh  and  Canadian  styles,  and  a  self  measurement 
blank,  by  means  of  which  you  can  be  measured  in  vour 
own  home  without  possibility  of  error. 
Before  the  war  Curzon's  sent  thousands  of  suits 
throughout  Canada  to  well-satisfied  customers 
Our  prices  for  a  3-picce  suit  are 

$15.00,  $18.50,  $22.50,  Etc. 

We   pay  all   charges  for  customs  duty   and  carriage     so 

goods  arc  delivered  direct  to  any  address  in  Canada  bv 
Parcels  Post  without  any  charge  whatever  and  without 
any  bother  to   you. 

Bear  in  mind:  Each  garment  is  cut  by  hand  and  made' 
specially  for  each  individual  customer,  as  we  are  ex 
clusively  Bespoke  Tailors  and  we  do  not  stock  any 
ready-to-wear  goods  whatever.  In  buying  from  us,  the 
fit.  the  fashion  and  the  fabrics  are  assured  as  Curzon 
Bros,  are  the  only  firm  of  tailors  in  the  Unite<I  Kinir- 
dom  awarded  4  Gold  Medals  for  tailoring  excellence 
and  value.  —jiinn-t: 

Write  at  once  for  free  patterns  to 


CURZON     BROS.,    LTD., 


<.0-fc4  City  Road.  Ix>ndon,  E.  C,  England 
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The  First  Year  I  Made  $475 

■'  and  W)rked  Only  in  My  Spare  Time "" 

Here  is  the  actual  experience  of  a  woman  who  learned  how  to  turn  spare  time 
into  money.     Readhow^scores  of  others  are  doing  it — right  in  their  homes. 


By  MRS.  GEORGE  POOL 


LlVlN(j  on  a  very  small  income  always 
calls  for  courage  and  strict  economy,  even 
wheji  one  is  in  the  best  of  health.  But 
^vllen  sickna^s  i-omes.  and  big  unexpected  ex- 
penses begin  to  pile  up,  it  takes  a  stout  heart 
indeed  to  face  the  bills  without  being  filled  with 
despair. 

My  husband  makes  a  very  modest  living, 
but  with  careful  management  it  was  suffic- 
ient for  our  needs.  We  had  no  luxuries,  but  we 
got  along  fairly  well — until  I  fell  sick.  Then 
followed  weeks  of  worry  and  doctor's  bills,  and 
finally  it  was  decided  that  the  only  tMng  that 
would  really  remedy  my  trouble  was  a  very 
M-rious  operation. 

There  were  no  two  ways  about  it — I  liad  to 
liave  the  operation — so  I  did — although  we 
had  no  idea  where  the  money  was  to  come  from. 
My  husband  woiTied  about  it  a  good'  deal,  and 
we  both  started  trying  to  save^  in  order  to  pay 
the  doctor,  in  time. 

All  tliis  time  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  find  some 
way  to  help  pay  our  debts,  but-T  wasn't  very 
.strong  and  couldn't  do  any  work  that  I  would 
have  to  leave  my  home  to  do. 

If  I  Could  Only  Find  Some 
Home  Work 

1  read  the  papers  and  magazines  eagerly  and 
considered  various  things  I  might  do,  but 
everything  I  thought  of  always  had  some  big 
objection — eitiher  it  d'dn'i  nav  well  enough  or 
required  too  much  effort  for  my  health,  or 
?omething. 

Finally,  one  Sunday  I  was  reading  a  mag- 
azine and  saw  a  page  advertisement  that  started 
with  the  words,  "Make  Money  in  Your  Own 
Home." 

T  read  in  tiiis  article  how  women  every^vhere 
were  turning  their  spare  hours  into  dollars  by 
making  socks  on  a  hand-knitting  machine  call- 
ed the  Auto  Knitter.  The  firm  agreed  to  take 
find  i)Hy  for  all  socks  madle  awording  to  direc- 
tions Iw  owners  of  the  machine. 

This  looked  practical  for  me,  as  it  was  light 
work  that  I  could  do  in  the  house,  so  I  decidietd' 
to   write  for  particulars. 

When  the  company's  free  literature  came  I 
rtudied  it  eagerly.  It  was  so  convincing  and 
reasonable  that  I  felt  more  certain  than  ever 
tbis  was,  indeed,  the  money-making  home  work 
that  I  was  seeking.  T  had  such  faith  in  it,  that  I 
decided  to  borrow  money  enough  to  ordfer  one 
of  the  "Auto-Knitter"  machines.  A  friend 
belpod  me  and  T  was  soon  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  way  to  make  money  and  help  pay  our  debts- 

I  Started  Making  Money  Almost 
at  Once 

Wjtli  the  machine  came  a  fine  illustrated 
instritetion  book  that  showed  what  to  do,  step 
by  step,  and  it  w;isn't  lotv;  until  T  liad  ma.ster- 
ed  it  and  was  turning  out  fine,  well-knit  wool 
eock.«i  to  eend  to  the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com- 
pany ii!  Toronto. 


As  soon  as  T  had 
sent  a  shipment  back 
came  my  pay  check 
for  the  work,  to- 
gether with  a  n 
amount  of  yarn  to  re- 
place that  vised  in  the 
socks  sent.  The  com- 
[jany  was  alwa\s  very 
prompt  and  thie  work 
called  for  so  little  ef- 
fort that  I  kept  at  it  quite  steadily. 

In  three  months'  time  I  had  made  enough 
in  my  spare  time  to  pay  back  what  I  had'  bor- 
rowed and  my  large  doctor's  bill  too.  It  ma<Je 
me  very  happy  to  be  able  to  make  extra  money 
at  home,  for  my  husband  stopped  worrying. 
Besides,  I  knew  "the  Auto  Knitter  would  help 
US  to  have  more  comforts  fox  our  home  in  the 
future. 

At  first  I  worked  only  for  the  Company, 
sending  them  s^hipments  of  socks  and  getting 
my  checks  back  promptly — but  soon  friends 
arid  neighbors  learned  that  I  had  a  knitting 
machine,  and  began  to  give  me  orders  to  dio 
knitting  for  them.  Before  long  I  bad  woi'ked 
up  quite  a  little  home  business  and  could  have 
done  more  if  I  had  more  time  to  give  to  it.  T 
have  never  worked  full  time — only  when  I 
had  it  to  spare — but  in  the  first  vear  I  had 
my  Auto  Knitter  I  made  $475.00. 

(Extra  Money  Problem  Solved 

Things  went  along  much  more  smoothly 
now,  although  my  health  was  still  far  from 
nerfect.  I  was  able  to  help  my  husband  in  mak- 
ing our  living,  as  I  bought  all  my  own  clothes 
and  helped  to  run  the  house. 

Then  last  October  I  had  to  have  another 
operation.  Of  course  I  dreaded  it.  but  this  time 
I  he  prospect  did  not  fill  me  with  diespair  as  be- 
fore, for  I  knew  that  the  trusty  little  Auto 
Knitter  would  help  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill — 
.'nd  so  it  did. 


When  I  was  over  the  operation  I  put  an  ad. 
in  the  paper  and  the  result  was  aurpffaing.  I 
received  more  work  than  I  could  hardly  do. 

In  a  month  and  a  half  I  made,  ia  all,  429 
pairs  of  hcsiery  of  various  kinds — men's  socks, 
and  boys'  ami  girls'  stockings.  I  also  made  sev- 
eral pairs  of  mitts. 

The  people  were  so  pleased  with  my  work  that 
they  kept  coming  back  for  more,  and  told  others 
about  me.  Also  three  women  who  saw  what  lovely 
work  my  Auto  Knitter  did  wanted  machines  for 
themselves  and  so  I  was  able  to  sell  three  machines 
for  the  company. 

I  could  write  a  good  deal  more  about  how  the 
Auto  Knitter  has  helped  me  but  I  have  told  enough 
to  show  what  a  God-send  it  has  proved  in  helping 
me  and  my  husband  to  pay  our  debts  and  live 
better. 

We  Guarantee  a  Permanent  Market 

Mrs.  Pool's  experience,  told  here  in  her 
own  words,  is  simply  one  of  many.  Letters 
are  continually  coming  in  from  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country  telling  of  simi- 
lar successes  in  making  money  -right  at 
home  with  the  Auto-Knitter. 

The  beauty  of  the  Auto-Knitter  home- 
work plan  is  that  you  never  have  the  least 
bit  of  trouble  disposing  of  the  standard 
socks  that  you  make  on  your  Auto-Knitter. 
We  enter  into  a  contract,  agreeing  to  take 
all  the  standard  socks  you  knit  and  send 
to  us,  paying  for  them  at  a  fixed  guaran- 
teed price  per  pair. 

This  contract  doesn't  restrict  you  at  all. 

You  can  work  for  us  as  much — or  as  little 

as  you  please.   If  you  wish  to  work  for  a 

home  trade,  selling  the  socks  to  local  stores, 

or  direct  to  your  friends  and  neighbors,  as 

Mrs.  Pool  has  done,  you  are  perfectly  free 

to  do  so.  But  we  are  always  ready  to  take 

as  much  of  your  standard  output  as  you  care  to 

send,  paying  you  good  wages — on     a     piece-work 

basis — for  the  time  you  put  in. 

Write  for  Liberal  Wage  Offer 

Of  course  you  are  interested.  No  matter  where 
you  live— on  a  farm,  in  a  small  town,  or  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city — you  have  the  spare-time,  problem 
to  consider.  You  want  to  turn  your  leisure  hours 
into  dollars.  And  so  you  would  like  to  know  all 
about  the  knitting  machine  that  has  meant  so  much 
to  other  people.  By  all  means,  write  to  the  Auto- 
Knitter  Hosiery  (Canada)  Company,  Ltd.,  Dept. 
21,  1870  Davenport  Road,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  find 
out  about  the  pleasant  occupation  waiting  for  you 
— Auto-Knitting.  Learn  what  other  folks  are  doing, 
and  the  substantial  amounts  that  even  a  part  of 
your  spare  time  may  yield  you. 

Remember  that  previous  experience  in  hand-knit- 
ting is  not  necessary.  An  inexperienced  person  with- 
out special  talent  can  learn  to  operate  the  Auto- 
Knitter,  and  turn  out  standard  socks. 

You  will  never  regret  writing  for  information 
about  this  remarkable  machine.  Send  your  name 
and  address  now,  and  find  out  all  of  the  good  things 
that  are  in  store  for  you. 

Auto  Knitter  Hosiery   (Canada)   Co.,  Ltd., 
Dept.  21,  1870  Davenport  Road, 
West  Toronto,  Ont. 

Send  me  full  particulars  about  "Making  Money 
at  Home"  with  the  Auto-Knitter.  I  enclose  3  «enta 
postage  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  etc.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Vawe  . ._. 

AddresfS    

City  

Province  


MacLean's  1-15-22. 
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AREMARKABLP:  address,  dealing 
with  such  subjects  as  the  cancella- 
tior,  of  war  debts;  the  effect  of 
"splendid  isolation"  on  foreign  trade;  the 
relations  existing  between  foreign  com- 
merce and  prosperity;  the  value  of  exports 
as  only  payment  for  imports;  and  the  folly 
of  super-taxing  industry,  was  delivered 
recently  by  the  Right  Honorable  Reginald 
McKenna,  leading  British  financier,  for- 
merly Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  be- 
fore the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 
This  address  is  so  thoughtful,  so  pregnant 
with  authoritative  information,  so  logi- 
cally developed,  that  readers  of  Mac- 
Lean's  will  be  interested  in  reading  sub- 
stantial extracts.  Very  little  publicity  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  this  address — 
and  none  at  all  in  Canada.  Mr.  McKenna 
says,   in   part: 

What  is  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  trade  at  the  present  moment? 
There  are  some  people  who  think  that 
foreign  tradfe  for  the  United  States  is  a 
very  pleasant  luxury,  but  something  which 
after  all  is  not  necessary  for  the  life  of  this 
great  people,  and,  if  needs  must,  something 
with  which  you  may  dispense. 

It  has  been  said  that  your  foreign  trade 
— I  have  seen  the  figures  quoted — amounts 
only  to  seven  per  cent,  of  your  total  trade. 
Well,  I  think  those  figures  are  not  correct. 
Such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
subject  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  your  foreign  trade  before  the  war  was 
seven  per  cent,  of  your  total  trade,  it 
rose  during  the  war  to  twenty  per  cent, 
and  is  at  this  moment  fo.urteen  per  cent. 
a  proportion  of  the  volume  of  your  trade 
which  is  by  no  means  negligible. 

Some    Striking    Comparisons 

I  WOULD  like  to  recall  the  salient  figures 
of  American  export  trade  now  and  in 
the  past,  and  I  would  like  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  nature  of  that  trade.  In 
1920  your  total  exports  amounted  to 
$8,000,000,000  in  value.  Of  those  exports 
upwards  of  fifty-one  per  cent,  consisted  of 
manufactured  and  partly  manufactured 
goods  and  under  forty-nine  per  cent,  of 
food  of  all  kinds  and  crude  or  raw  mater- 
ials. 

If  you  compare  those  figures  with  the 
corresponding  figures  forty  years  ago,  in 
1880,  you  will  find  that  in  the  earlier  year 
your  exports  amounted  to  $824,000,000. 
or  only  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of 
your  export  trade  of  last  year,  but  in  1880, 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  your  exports  con- 
sisted of  food  and  raw  materials  and  only 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  manufactured  and 
partly  manufactured  goods. 

During  this  period  the  nature  of  your 
export  trade  has  been  changing.  The  vol- 
ume of  both  your  export  of  food  and  raw 
materials  and  your  export  of  manufactur- 
ed goods  enormously  increased,  for  though 
in  1880,  eighty-five  per  cent,  consisted  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  it  was  only  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  $824,000,000,  a  total  ex- 
port of  about  $700,000,000,  of  that  class 
of  commodities,  but  in  1920  your  food 
and  raw  materials  were  exported  to  the 
value  of  neariy  $4,000,000,000.  or  close 
upon  six  times  the  amount  that  you  ex- 
ported in  1 880. 

But  mark  what  the  development  had 
been  in  manufactnres.  In  the  earlier  year 
your  export  of  manufactures  amounted  to 
less  than  $150,000,000.  In  1920  they  con- 
siderably exceeded  $4,000,000,000.    That 


is  a  trade  which  cannot  be  lightly  neglected- 
Wliere  Britain  was  Last  Century 

YOUR  position  today  is  the  position 
which  was  occupied  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Through- 
out that  century  we  were  rapidly  develop- 
ing our  export  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  we  found  ourselves  more  and  more 
involved  in  the  great  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  world. 

During  a  great  part  of  that  time  many 
of  our  most  eminent,  most  prudent  and 
wisest  statesmen  used  to  advocate  the 
policy  in  our  country  of  what  they  called 
"splendid  isolation."  They  thought  that 
England  should  stand  out  of  all  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles,  of  all  the  wars  and  in- 
trigues of  Eui-ope,  and  that  we  should  go 
on  developing  our  foreign  trade  while  de- 
taching ourselves  from  the  snares  which 
Europe  set  about  our  feet. 

But  trade,  and  what  we  may  call  the 
force  of  circumstances,  were  too  strong 
for  those  eminent  statesmen.  We  found 
that  this  immense  trade  brought  us  into 
relationship  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  were  utterly  unable, 
desirable  as  it  would  have  been,  to  hold 
ourselves  aloof  from  the  anxieties  and 
troubles  which  vexed  Europe. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  draw  any  inference 
from  these  facts.  I  tell  you  only  what  has 
happened,  and  I  say  to  you  who  have  de- 
veloped this  enormous  international  trade, 
at  this  moment  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
that  you  may  find — I  don't  prophesy; 
I  merely  state  it  as  a  possibility — that  you 
may  find  it  as  difficult  as  we  have  found 
it  to  hold  yourselves  aloof  from  the  troub- 
les and  responsibilities  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

If  you  were  to  sacrifice  your  foreign 
trade,  if  you  had  no  external  relationships, 
you  might  in  some  respects  be  much  hap- 
pier— I  do  not  dispute  it — but  I  think  j-ou 
would  be  poorer.  In  the  development  of 
modern  industry  your  plant  has  been  laid 
down  for  mass  production.  If  you  do 
not  get  a  wide  market  for  your  produce, 
if  your  sales  are  reduced  by  five  or  ten 
or  shall  we  say  fourteen  per  cent.,  you 
may  find  that  the  drop  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  working  at  a  profit  and 
working  at  a  loss. 

Exports  and  Prosperity 

THAT  has  been  our  experience.  We 
have  found  that  when  the  foreign 
market  is  closed  to  us,  when  the  foreign 
demand  is  lessened  in  amount,  we  live 
under  conditions  of  bad  trade,  and  our 
domestic  trade  rises  and  falls  with  the 
prosperity  of  our  foreign  trade.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  you  will  find  your  ex- 
perience to  be  precisely  the  same  as  ours; 
and  also,  that  you  will  find  that  with  this 
trade  you  will  incur  responsibilities  which 
will  press  themselves  upon  you,  however 
right  may  be  your  desire  to  avoid  all  con- 
nection with  them. 

I  admit  that  the  problem  of  foreign 
trade  is  not  nearly  as  vital  for  you  as  it  is 
for  England.  After  all,  you  can  support 
yourselves,  and  you  can  supply  yourselves 
with  all  the  food  you  require  and  nearly 
all  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  your 
industries  without  going  outside  your 
own  borders.  We  can  not.  Foreign  trade 
is,  therefore,  a  vital  necessity  for  us.  But 
though  that  is  true,  I  greatly  doubt  wheth- 
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er  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop the  degree  of  prosperity  which  you 
have  a  right  to  expect,  unle.s8  your  for- 
eign trade  is  in  fact  maintained. 

Now,  what  are  the  causes  in  operation 
at  this  moment  which  are  affecting  the 
foreign  trade  of  both  the  United  States 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom?  I  hear  it 
said  very  often  that  the  depression  in  for- 
eign trade  is  due  largely  to  the  existence 
of  the  inter-allied  war  debts.  As  not  one 
penny,  either  by  way  of  capital  or  interest 
of  the  war  debts  between  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments has  yet  been  paid,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  they  could  have  had  this 
adverse  influence  to  them. 

You  know,  the  United  States  has  a  very 
large  war  debt  due  to  it,  but  I  think  you 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  net  war 
debt  due  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  quite 
as  great  as  the  war  debt  due  to  you.  I 
took  out  some  figures  the  other  day  which 
were  not  without  interest.  The  advances 
the  United  Kingdom  has  made  to  the  Allies 
and  Dominions  amount  to  eight  billion 
dollars.  The  debt  due  from  Germany  under 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  treaty  of 
London,  amounts  to  six  billion  dollars — 
or  a  total  of  fourteen  billion  dollars  due  the 
United  Kingdom.  Against  that,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  we  have  a  debt 
due  to  the  United  States  Government  of 
four  billion  dollars,  leaving  a  net  credit  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  ten  billion  dollars 
which  is  exactly  the  amount  all  the  Allies 
owe  to  tha  United  States.  So  the  United 
States  and  ourselves  between  us  are  en- 
titled to  receive  from  Germany  and  the 
Allies  a  total  debt  of  twenty  billion  dollars, 
one-half  to  the  United  States  and  one- 
half  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Should  England  Cancel  Debts? 

AS  TO  the  part  due  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  the  Allies,  1  confess,  I 
not  only  am  not  sanguine  ofreceiving  it, 
but  if  it  were  in  my  power  at  this  moment, 
I  would  cancel  it.  And  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  why,  if  you  will  allow  me,  in  a  few 
moments. 

I  do  not  say  the  same  of  the  United 
States  debt.  I  am  only  speaking  now  of 
the  debt  due  to.  the  United  Kingdom. 

My  argument  is  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  payment  of  German  re- 
parations. Germany  is  called  upon  to  pay 
annually  a  minimum  amount,  reckoned  in 
dollars  about.  $650,000,000,— rather  over 
than  less.  Germany  can  only  pay  this 
$650,000,000  by  exporting  goods  in  excess 
of  the  imports  she  receives  to  that  value. 
She  cannot  pay  in  gold;  she  does  not  poss- 
ess it.  Therefore  the  only  thing  she  can 
do  is  to  sell  her  goods  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  in  such  large  quantities 
that  after  paying  for  all  her  necessary  im- 
ports, she  will  have  a  surplus  over  of 
$660,000,000. 

Now,  Germany  is  under  an  obligation 
to  pay  this  money,  an  obligation  of  not 
quite  the  same  kind  as  the  debtor  states 
are  under  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  to  the  United  States.  The  ob- 
ligation which  Germany  is  under  is  this: 
she  is  told  that  if  she  does  not  pay,  her 
country  will  be  Invaded,  and  she  has  been 
threatened  with  a  renewed  blockade, 
what  ib  the  consequence?  The  German 
workman,  having  a  very  vivid  memory  of 
what  the  blockade  meant  to  him  during 
the  war,  when  he  was  deprived  of  all  fats, 
of  the  use  of  all  cotton  and  wool,  of  most 
of  the  necessities  of  life — and  I  have  worn, 
although  not  for  long,  because  it  was  so 
uncomfortable,  I  have  had  on  my  back, 
at  any  rate,  a  German  coat  made  of  paper, 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  most  disagree- 
able garment  to  wear — the  German  work- 
man, I  say,  having  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  horrors  of  a  blockade,  is  willing  to 
work  for  almost  any  wages,  in  order  that 
he  may  export  his  goods  in  competition 
with  your  goods,  and  with  our  goods. 

As  fast  as  we  endeavor  to  reduce  our 
prices  in  order  to  meet  the  foreign  de- 
mand, down  comes  the  pressure  of  the 
government  on  the  German  workman. 
More  marks  are  issued,  paper  marks. 
They  are  sold  abroad,  and  down  goes  the 


external  value  of  the  mark.  There  is  con- 
sequently a  ren«wed  depressian  in  the  real 
wages  of  the  German  workman.  While  he 
is  getting  apparently  the  same  number  of 
paper  marks  as  he  got  before  the  commod- 
ities he  can  buy  with  those  marks  are  al- 
ways diminishing  in  quantity. 

German  wages  under  this  process  can 
be  indefinitely  forced  down,  until  at  length 
the  German  workman  will  be  reduced  to 
somewhat  the  condition  he  was  in  during 
the  war;  when  no  doubt  he  will  give  up 
the  struggle.  But  until  that  moment  ar- 
rives the  German  workman  will  go  on 
working  and  producing  in  competition 
with  your  workmen  and  our  workmen, 
on  a  scale  and  on  a  standard  of  living 
which  we  would  never  permit  our  people 
to  suffer  under. 

Why  the  German  Undersells 

T^HE  consequence  is  quite  obvious. 
■*■  The  German  successfully  undersells 
us  and  undersells  you  throughout  the 
-markets  of  the  world.  He  pays  the  repara- 
tions, it  is  true;  he  finds  the  necessary 
dollars,  pounds,  francs  and  lire.  But  at 
what  a  cost!  We  have  in  England  two 
millions  of  unemployed.  I  believe  you 
have  some  considerable  number  of  unem- 
ployed here  in  this  coimtry.  We,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  get  our  people  employed 
again  until  we  can  get  out  our  goods  once 
more  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  German  com- 
petition and  the  pressure  of  the  repara- 
tions are  the  sole  cause  of  unemployment 
in  England  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  other  causes  in  operation,  one  of  which 
I  shall  refer  to  later.  But  I  would  remind 
you  of  this,  that  we  in  our  country  lose 
more  by  the  existence  of  two  millioiis  of 
unemployed  for  one  year  than  ever  we  shall 
get  in  value  from  the  German  reparations 
paid  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It 
looks  to  me,  then,  like  a  very  bad  bargain. 
I  would  rather  see  our  people  employed, 
and  well  employed;  I  would  rather  see 
them  producing  wealth  in  great  quantities 
than  receiv-ing  a  dribble  of  wealth  from 
Germany  at  the  cost  of  our  people  being 
unemployed; 

When  I  see  these  things  happen,  I  be- 
gin to  doubt  whether  it  is  really  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  these 
reparations  should  be  paid;  at  any  rate, 
to  this  amount  or  in  this  form;  and  wheth- 
er the  other  debts,  the  other  war  debts 
due  to  us  from  the  Allies,  might  not  per- 
haps, if  they  were  paid,  prove  rather  a 
curse  than  a  blessing. 

I  would  remind  you  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  international  debts.    England  at 
the  present  time,  quite  apart  from  the 
debts  arising  out  of  the  war,  of  which 
I  have  given  you  the  figures,  is  a  creditor 
nation,  on  which  we  might  term  trade 
account,  to  an  amount  of  about  $15,000,- 
000,000.  Before  the  war  we  were  owed  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  something  like  $20,- 
000,000,000.   Of  that  amount  we  used  up 
$5,000,000,000  during  the  war,  chiefly  in 
selling  back  to  the  United  States  the  dollar 
securities  in  which  we  had  invested  our 
money  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  or  more. 
I  was  the  means  myself  of  transmitting 
many,  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar 
securities  to  this  country.    It  was  a  re- 
source reserved  to  us.    We  were  enabled 
with   the  accumulations    we  had    made 
during  our  good  years  to  pay  for  our  im- 
mediate necessities  during  the  war.    But 
all  that  money,  that  twenty  billion  dollars, 
had  been  lent  in  different  foreign  countries 
for  the  promotion  of  industry.  The  money 
represented  so  many  steel  rails,  locomo- 
tives, machinery,  and  plant  of  all  kinds 
which  had  been  sent  out  for  over  a  cen- 
tury from  the   United  Kingdom  in  order 
to  develop  those  countries. 

The  United  Kingdom  Surplus 

THE  MONEY  lent  was  capital  employ- 
ed in  the  foreign  country  and  gave 
that  country  the  means  of  furnishing  the 
wealth  with  which  to  repay  interest  and 
capital  alike.  That  is  very  different  from 
what  happened  in  the  war.  All  the  money 
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lent  during  the  war  has  been  spent,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it — that  is,  in  a  ma- 
terial sense.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
to  show  in  a  moral  sense;  there  is  victory 
to  show  for  it;  but  in  the  way  of  finding 
the  means  of  repayment,  there  is  nothing 
to  show,  and  consequently  the  nations 
which  have  borrowed  the  money  can  only 
repay  if  their  normal  trade  gives  them  a 
sufficient  surplus  of  exports,  and  then 
can  only  repay  if  the  creditor  is  willing  to 
take  that  surplus. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  very  con- 
siderable surplus  of  exports.  We  paid  off 
last  year  117  millions  sterling — at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  about  $450,- 
000,000— of  the  foreign  debt.  We  paid 
that  off  without  re-borrowing;  we  paid 
that  off  out  of  our  surplus.  That  was  debt, 
not  due  to  any  government,  but  debt 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  private 
lenders,  and  we  shall  be  paying  off  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  similar  debt  during 
the  current  year;  and  year  by  year,  we 
shall  go  on  paying  off  that  debt  until  the 
whole  of  it,  as  it  falls  due  to  the  private 
lenders,  is  discharged.  Great  Britain  can 
do  that,  because,  as  I  said,  she  has  great 
external  resources  and  a  considerable  ex- 
port balance. 

But  has  Germany  any  export  balance 
to  enable  her  to  pay  the  reparations;  or 
has  France  a  sufficient  export  balance  to 
enable  her  to  pay  the  debt  due  from  her; 
or  Italy,  or  Belg^ium,  Roumania,  or  the 
other  borrowing  countries?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  have.  I  have  seen  no 
figures  which  would  justify  any  such  be- 
lief; and  even  if  they  had  this  surplus, 
I  have  not  seen  any  great  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  accept 
their  goods.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  effort  to  repay, 
however  dearous  the  nations  might  be  to 
undertake  it,  will  be  a  successful  effort, 
either  because  they  have  not  the  ability 
to  pay  er  because  the  United  States  has 
not  the  willingness  to  receive.  For  after 
all,  if  you  are  to  receive  these  debts,  you 
must  accept  them  in  the  form  of  commod- 
ities. It  is  the  only  way  in  which  foreign 
debts  e«B  be  paid. 

In  England  we  discovered  that  long  ago. 
.\s  we  b«came  a  great  manufacturing  na- 
tion, and  lent  our  money  abroad,  we  found 
that  unless  we  admitted  the  goods  of  other 
countries  into  ours,  we  could  not  be  paid. 
We  learned — and  it  is  a  difficult  lesson, 
but  a  true  one — that  the  only  value  of  an 
export  is  to  pay  for  an  import.  And  while 
I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  upon  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  while  I  am 
sure  that  you  know  your  business  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  anybody  else  does, 
and  while  I  would  not  presume  for  a  mo- 
ment to  suggest  to  you  any  line  of  policy 
for  you  to  adopt,  I  do  merely  remind  you, 
as  an  economic  truth,  that  if  you  wish  to 
be  paid  by  a  foreign  debtor,  you  must 
accept  his  goods. 

Taxation  and  Unemployment 

THE  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  the  two  richest  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  They  enjoy  much  the 
greatest  foreign  trade.  We  are  very  nearly 
equal  in  that  respect  at  this  moment, 
though  I  think  in  the  latest  figures  I  have 
seen  you  are  just  ahead  of  us.  They  are 
far  and  away  the  greatest  foreign  credi- 
tors. I  think  in  the  matter  of  being  for- 
eign creditors  we  are  ahead  of  you;  we 
are  owed  more  than  you  are,  taking  both 
trade  debts  and  war  debts  together. 
While  we  enjoy  this  wealth  and  this  trade 
and  this  foreign  debt,  we  have  the  most 
unemployment  and  we  are  the  heaviest 
taxed. 

Now  does  it  occur  to  any  of  you  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  the  heavy 
taxation  and  unemployment?  It  does  to 
me  because  we  suffer  even  more  from  taxa- 
tion than  you  do,-  and  because,  therefore, 
the  lesson  has  been  brought  home  to  us 
more  directly  and  with  greater  weight. 

There  are  people  who  hold  that  if  the 
State  takes  from  the  individual  everything 
above  what  is  necessary  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family  in  reasonable  comfort. 


and  spends  all  the  surplus  on  government 
work,  the  nation  is  living  an  ideal  life. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  people  who 
preach  that  doctrine  in  this  country,  as  we 
have  in  ours.  It  is  a  gigantic  fallacy.  They 
forget  that  the  profit  made  in  one  year  so 
far  as  it  is  not  spent  on  unprofitable  con- 
sumption, becomes  an  increase  of  capital 
in  the  year  ensuing,  and  by  its  use,  trade 
year  by  year  is  increased  in  volume  and 
national  prosperity  extends.  But,  if  you 
take  from  industry  all  the  surplus  above 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  man  and 
his  family  in  reasonable  conditions  of  life, 
the  whole  of  your  reserves  vanish.  What 
you  need  for  the  development  of  your  busi- 
ness, for  the  repair  and  extension  of  your 
plant  and  machinery — all  that  is  gone. 
It  is  spent  by  the  state  within  the  year  and 
instead  of  being  a  nation  with  a  growing 
industry  and  growing  wealth,  you  become 
poorer  and  poorer  as  the  years  go  by. 

It  is  a  question  of  economic  fact.  Ex- 
cessive taxation  does  not  really  take  from 
thejnch  in  a  so  great  degree  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  spend,  as  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  save.  It  takes  from  them 
what  they  would  otherwise  use  in  extend- 
ing their  business;  and  it  is  the  greatest 
mistake  to  believe  that  a  nation  is  bene- 
fited by  a  high  rate  of  tax  and  a  rapidly 
rising  scale  of  surtax  imposed  in  order  to 
absorb  what  is  regarded  as  the  surplus  in- 
come of  the  great  industrialist  or  banker. 

Supertaxes  Don't  Pay 

WE  NEED  their  resources.  We  know 
that  those  resources  are  going  to  be 
saved.  We  know  that  they  are  resources 
in  powerful  hands  which  can  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage;  and  we  know  that  in 
the  long  run  every  man  is  no  more  than  a 
trustee  for  the  wealth  he  manages,  for  he 
cannot  enjoy  more  than  a  limited  amount 
himself.  He  cannot  take  it  away  with 
him.  He  builds  up  a  great  business  and  a 
great  industry,  and  he  thereby  contribut- 
es to  the  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  merely 
of  himself  and  his  family,  but  of  his  whole 
neighborhood,  of  his  city  and  of  his  coun- 
try. 

We  must  therefore  see  to  it  in  my  coun- 
try, and  I  think  you  may  have  to  see  to  it 
in  yours,  that  expenditure  be  so  managed 
as  to  permit  of  a  material  reduction  in 
taxation.  It  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  business  and  it  is  the  surest  means 
by  which  industrial  prosperity  can  be  res- 
tored. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — The  Northwestern  Life  Com- 
pany of  Winnipeg  are  selling  slock  in  a 
new  Fire  Insurance  Company  that  they  are 
forming.  I  should  like  your  opinion  upon  the 
advisability  of  subscribing  to  this  stock. — 
J.   K.  C,  St.  Jamea,  Man. 

Answer — The  experience  of  stockhold- 
ers in  the  majority  of  the  new  insurance 
companies  is  that  they  must  wait  for  some 
time  for  returns  upon  their  investment. 
With  capable  management  there  is  no 
reason  apparent  why  the  fire  branch  of 
the  Northwestern  Life  Co.  should  not 
eventually  profit,  but  there  is  that  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  dividends, 
which  tends  to  offset  the  prospect  of  ult- 
imate profit  from  such  an  investment. 
As  a  speculation  the  stock  seems  to  poss- 
ess attractions,  especially  in  view  of  the 
past  performances  of  the  life  company, 
but  the  purchaser  should  be  in  a  position 
where  he  can  afford  to  wait,  and  likewise 
take  an  element  of  risk,  for  the  securities 
of  new  companies  are  all  more  or  less  spe- 
culative. 

Question— Have  you  any  information 
regarding  the  Triangle  Silver  Mines  Ltd., 

Continued  on  page  It? 


Answers  will  he  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  Cana- 
dian industrial  investments  (if 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed)  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor,  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine. 


Use  Your 

January  Investment  Funds 

to  Secure 

An  Increased   Income 

The  steady  rise  in  the  prices  of  Victory,  Provincial  and 
Municipal  Bonds  indicates  the  beginning  of  better  business 
conditions. 

With  higher  Bond  prices  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  in- 
come returns,  the  investing  public  naturally  tunis  to  sound 
Industrial  Preference  Stocks  with  their  substantial  dividend 
rates. 

In  this  connection  the  8%  Cumulative  Preference  Stock  of 
English  Electric  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  carrying  with 
it  a  bonus  of  40%  Common  Stock,  offers  an  unusually  good 
investment  for  your  surplus  funds. 

No  industry  forms  a  sounder  basis  for  an  indust- 
rial investment  than  the^electrical  [manufacturing 
industry. 

We  unreservedly  recommend  this  offering  as  one  of  the  sound- 
est investments  ever  placed  before  the  Canadian  public. 

Write  for  full  particulars 

Qnadian  Debenf  ures 

Corporation 

Limited 

Established  1910 
36  King  St  East  TORONTO 

Phone  .\delaide  6956 
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MacLean's  for  1922 


a  Forecast 


During  1922  MacLean's  Magazine  will  continue  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been  set. 
The  articles  will  be  of  two  characters:  those  which  are  essentially  timely  and  those  which  describe  some 
phase  or  facts  of  Canadian  life  which  may  have  existed  for  a  score  of  years — or  more — -but  which  have 
never  before  been  served  up  for  your  delecation  and  entertainment  in  such  a  readable  form.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  journalist, MacLean's  readers  mayexpect  the  best  news  articles  with  a  national  slant  and 
bright,  entertaining  feature-articles.  These  will  be  written  authoritatively  and  among  early  ones  which 
we  can  announce  are  articles  by  John  Nelson,  N elite  McClung,  Janey  Canuck,  Stephen  Leacock, 
Arthur  Stringer,  Charles  A.  Harden,  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke,] A ..Rntledge,  C.CAenkins,  C.  L.  Shaw,  Agnes 
C.  L.aut,  Georcre  H.  Ham  and  James  Mavor. 


Some  Details  of  the  1922  Short  Fiction  Program 

First  of  all  there  will  be  a  novelette  starting  in  January  15 — "The  Sail 
Dragger" — a  gripping,  sea-adventure  stoiy  from  the  pen  of  Frederick  William 
Wallace;  illustrated  by  C.  R.  Pataterson. 

Other  fiction  scheduled  includes:  three  "Lenix  Ballister"  stories,  by  Ar- 
chie McKishnie ;  two  fascinating  romance-adventure  stories  by  Madge  Mac- 
Beth;  "Wetherell's  Romance"  and  "Her  Feet  Were  Crossed,"  by  Alan  Sulli- 
van; Pierre  des  Lacs,  by  H.  B.  Atlee;  "The  Lost  Stirrup"  and  "Alter  Idem," 
(two  more  in  his  series  of  racing  stories)  by  W.  A.  Fraser. 


The  Timber  Pirate 

By    Charles    Chrislophtr  Jenkins,  a 
member  of  MacLean's    editorial  slaff 

The  Timber  Pirate  is  a  novel  of  mys- 
tery and  suspense,  of  tense  situations 
and  dynamic  people  who  stride  through 
the  texture  of  the  story  with  all  the 
vividness  of  reality. 

The  rapidly-moving  plot  is  centered 
around  the  machinations  of  two  pulp  and 
paper  companies — gigantic  financi^  en- 
terprises— to  crush  each  other  and  every 
other  rival  concern  in  the  path  of  their 
supremacy,  in  the  timber  limits  of  the 
North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Predominant  in  the  story  is  a  Mystery 
Man,  "a  handsome  Czar  of  the  Big  Tim- 
ber with  the  soul  of  a  cold  white  devil;" 
a  man  to  whom  other  men  and  women 
are  but  pawns  to  be  used  to  further  the 
ends  and  the  ambitions  he  has  visualized 
in  a  dream  of  revenge  upon  the  thief 
who  stole  his  birthrights.  Politicians, 
lawyers,  newspapers  and  even  cabinet 
ministers  and  men  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  fall  under  the  sway  of  this  plot- 
ter whose  identit'-.  is  a  sealed  mystery 
till  the  end  of  the  story. 

At  mid-life,  in  the  midst  of  intrigue 
and  commercial  privateering,  the  Timber 
Pirate  meets  a  woman  whose  presence 
opens  his  spiritual  eyes — too  late! 

The  hero  of  the  story  and  a  girl  of  rare 
charm  whom  he  meets  on  a  train  are 
both  drawn  into  the  web  of  intrigue  of 
this  modern  Machiavelli  of  the  Canadian 
woods.  A  millionaire  head  of  a  rival 
concern  disappears  from  a  transcontin- 
ental train  as  completely  and  suddenly 
as  if  he  had  evaporated  into  thin  air. 
From  that  on,  complication  follows  com- 
plication until  the  climax,  where  the 
story  ends  with  a  revelation  of  the  thing 
that  obsessed  the  Big  Boss  whom  lum- 
berjacks swore  was  possessed  of  a  devil. 


Heming  Will   Return 

It  is  perhaps  a  long-  way  off  to  announce  Arthur  Heming'.s 
next  feature  in  MACLEAN'S,  but  anything  he  writes — or  paints — 
is  of  such  paramount  interest  to  MACLEAN'S  readers  that  we  will 
draw  aside  the  veil  a  moment  and  let  you  have  a  peer  at  some- 
IhinK  which  is  comin«r  through  probably  not  until  toward  the  close 
of   1922. 

Mr.  Heming  has  unce  more  left  the  cities  and  retired  to  a  quiet 
Inn,  where  he  is  enKaged  upon  another  book,  which  will  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  "The  Drama  of  Our  Great  Forests."  It  will 
treat,  of  course,  of  Canada's  vast  North  Land,  but  from  a  very 
different    view-point. 


niustrators    Whose    Work    Will 

Appear   in   MACLE.\N'S 

During    1922: 

ARTHUR  HEMING 
C.  W.  JEFFREYS 
CHARLES  A.  MACLELLAN 
DUDLEY  GLOYNE  SUMMERS 
R.  M,  BRINKERHOFF 
ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 

F.  R.  GRUGER 
W.  V,  CHAMBERS 

H,  WESTON  TAYLOR 
MARY  ESSEX 
LOU  SKUCE 
C,  H,  TAFFS 
CHARLES  L,  WRENN 
E.  J.  DINSMORE 

T.  Y.  McCarthy 

C.  R.  PATTERSON 

G,  F,  PETERS 
NORMAN  PRICE 
BARNET  BRAVERMAN 


A  Striking  Series  by  "Sapper" 


Now,  the  only  war-writers  who  receive  atten- 
tion are  the  few  who,  by  their  craftsmanship 
and  wide  human  appeal  have  a  likelihood  of 
more  than  ephemeral  fame.  Among  the  chief 
of      these     is      "Sapper" — H.      Cyril      McNeile. 


Throughout  the  war  his  engaging  personality 
was  displayed  in  newspaper  articles  and  books 
of  short  stories.  Now  he  is  writing  stories  of 
the  peace,  which  are  just  as  enthralling.  The 
best  of  these  will  appear  in  MACLE.AN'S  MAG- 
AZINE during  1922, 


From  Canada's  Leading  Psychiatrist 


Ur.  C.  K.  Clarke's  article  will  be  of  immense 
national  interest  and  value'.  He  will  discuss 
the  work  which  is  being  done  in  Canada  to 
make  public  school  and  collegiate  education 
really  efficient.  He  will  take  up  the  (juestion 
of  the  advisability  and  nature  of  special  treat- 
ment for  children  of  superior  intelligence;   and 


will  give  some  details  of  the  remarkable  in- 
vestigations which  he  and  his  staff  are  conduct- 
ing in  Canadian  factories  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  the  square  pegs  in  round  holes  are 
as  soon  as  possible  eliminated.  Dr.  Clarke  is 
Medical  Director  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene. 


Feature   Departments 

In  addition  to  the  most  attractive  offering  of  the  best  short  stories  and  serials, 
and  the  more  serious  literature — biographical,  reminiscent,  political — MAC- 
LEAN'S provides  its  twice-a-month  Review  of  Review  Department  which  keeps 
its  readers  po,sted  on  current  topics  and  developments  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
also  the  semi-monthly  articles  on  The  Business  Outlook  and  Investment  Situation 
aiid  the  special  articles  on  Topics  of  National  Interest  in  Canada,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  authoritative  review  of  this  kind  in  the  Dominion;  which  have 
made  MACLEAN'S  something  more  than   a  magazine — a  National  Institution. 
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THE  PIPES  OF  DEATH  ^^  °*"^ 


Man's  Story 


ON  A  CERTAIN  day  in  theyearof  grace 
1921,  there  came  into  being  a  Special 
and  Very  Select  Club.  There  was  no 
entrance  fee  and  no  subscription  which  is 
where  it  differed  from  All  Other  Clubs. 
Its  membership  v/as  limited  to  five:  the  Actor,  the 
Barrister,  the  Doctor,  the  Ordinary  Man  and  the  Writer. 
Each  in  his  own  particular  trade  had  achieved  what 
the  World  calls  fame  except  the  Ordinary  Man,  who  was 
only  Ordinary.  The  only  rule  of  the  Club  was,  that 
on  certain  nights  to  be  mutually  agreed  on,  the 
member  whose  turn  it  was  should  give  to  the  remain- 
ing members  an  Exceedingly  Good  Dinner,  after 
which  he  should  tell  them  a  Story  connected  with  his 
own  Trade,  that  should  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep 
them  awake. 

And  the  only  penalty  of  the  Club  was  that  if  the  Story 
was  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  audience  awake, 
the  Offending  Member  should  pay  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds 
to  a  Deserving  Charity. 

No  rule  was  deemed  necessar>-  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
Dinner:  the  Members  elected  themselves  with  discretion. 

And,   the  Barrister  having  told  his  story, 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Ordinary  Man.  .  . 


"  A  NY    of   you    know    Burma?"    asked   the 
•^^  Ordinary  Man,  putting  out-  his  hand  for 
the  tobacco  jar. 

"I've  been  there,"  grunted  the 
Soldier.  "Shooting.  Years  ago. 
West  of  the  Irawadi  from  Rangoon." 

"It's  years  since  I  was  there  too," 
said  the  Ordinary  Man.  "More 
than  a  score.  And  if  I  wasn't  so 
damned  fat  and  lazy  I'd  like  to  go 
back  for  a  visit.  Only  a  visit,  mind 
you.  I've  got  to  the  time  of  life 
when  I  find  that  London  is  quite 
good  enough  for  my  needs.  But  the 
story  which  I  propose  to  inflict  on 
you  fellows  tonight  concerns  Burma: 
and  delving  into  the  past  to  get  the 
details  right  has  brought  the  fas- 
cination of  the  place  back  to  me. 

"I  was  about  thirty-five  at  the 
time  -and  my  benevolent  Aunt 
Jane  had  not  then  expired  and  en- 
dowed me  with  all  her  worldly 
goods.  I  was  working  for  a  City 
firm  who  had  considerable  inter- 
ests out  there — chiefly  teak  with  a 
strong  side  line  in  rubies.  At  that 
time,  as  you  may  know,  the  ruby 
mine-  in  the  Mandalay  area  were 
second  to  none;  and  it  was  princi- 
pally to  give  my  employers  a  re- 
port on  the  many  clashing  interests 
in  those  mines  that  I  went  back  to 
England  after  a  few  months  in  the 
country.  And  it  was  in  their  office 
that  I  met  a  youngster,  who  had 
just  joined  the  firm  and  who.  it 
turned  out,  was  going  out  to  Burma 
on  the  same  boat  as  myself.  .Jack 
Manderby  was  his  name,  and  I 
suppose  he  must  have  been  ten  or 
eleven  years  younger  than  I.  Hewa.s 
toming  to  my  district  and  somewhat 
naturally  I  was  a  bit  curious  to  see 
■what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  was.  White 
men  were  not  so  plentiful  out  there, 
that  one  could  view  the  presence  of 
a  .otter  with  equanimity. 

"Not  that  there  was  ever  much 
fear  of  that  with  Jack.  I  took  to  him 
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H.    C.    iMcNEILE 


By      "::^apper 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     DUDLEY    GLOYNE     SUMJVIERS 


from  the  very  first  moment;  and  after  we'd 
lunched  together  a  couple  of  times  my  first 
impression  was  strengthened.  He  was  a 
real  good  fellow — extraordinarily  good-look- 
ing, and  straight  as  a  die  without  being  in 
the  least  degree  a  prig.  I  gave  him  some  hints  for  his  kit, 
and  fixed  up  with  the  P.  &  O.  people  that  If  sharing  was 
necessary,  he  and  I  should  foregather  in  the  same  cabin. 
Then  I  went  out  of  London  to  stay  with  some  people  until 
tl  e  boat  Sailed. 

"Fortunately    she    wasn't    crowded — wrong 
time  of  the  year — so' we  each  had  a  cabin  to 
ourselves.  I  am  not  a  very  good  sailor  personally, 
and'two  is  a  positive  multitude  on  such  occas- 
ions.   I  don't  know  which  is  the  worst — for 
your  stable  companion  to  join  you  in  your  agony 
or  for  him  to  come  in  robustly  cheerful,  and 
commiserate  with  you.    And  on  that 
occasion    we    ran    into    a    good   south 
westerly  gale  the  instant  we  were  clear 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  necessitated 
a  period  of  seclusion  on  my  part. 


N  FACT  my  first  appearance  in 
■public  was  at  Gibraltar.  We  were 
stopping  only  an  hour  or  two 
and  passengers  were  not  allow- 
ed on  shore,  but  as  usual  the 
ship  was  surrounded  by  dozens 
of  Scoops  in  their  bum-boats. 
And  the  first  person  I  saw 
as  I  came  on  deck  was  Jack 
Manderby.  He  was  leaning 
over  the  side  bargaining  with 
some  infernal  robber  below, 
and  next  to  him  was  a  girl. 
In  the  intervals  of  haggling 
he  turned  to  her,  and  they 
both  laughed;  and,  as  I 
stood  for  a  few  moments 
watching  them,  it  struck  me 
that  Master  Jack  had  made 
good  use  of  the  four  days 
since  we  left  England.  Then 
I    strolled    over    and    joined 


them. 


Quite   inadvertently,   one  evening,    1    humped   into    the    pair   of   them   in 
a  secluded  .spot  on  the  deck.** 


"  'Hullo,  old  man,'  he  cried  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  'Is  the  r  mour  cor- 
rect that  you've  been  engaged  in  research 
work  below,  and  had  given  orders  not  to 
be  disturbed?' 

"  'Your  vulgar  jests  leave  me  unmoved,' 
I  answered  with  dignity.  'At  any  rate  I 
appear  to  have  arrived  in  time  to  save 
you  being  robbed.  That  man  is  a  thief, 
and  the  son  of  a  thief,  and  all  his  children 
are    thieves.' 

"Jack  laughed;  then  he  swung  round  to 
the  girl. 

"  'By  the  way  you  haven't  met  Mr. 
Walton,  have  you?  This  is  Miss  Felsted. 
old  boy,  who  is  going  out  to  Rangoon.' 
"We  shook  hands,  and  no  more  was  said 
at  the  time.  But  one  thing  was  definitely  certain. 
Whatever  the  girl  was  going  to  Rangoon  for,  the 
gain  was  Rangoon's.  She  was  an  absolute  'fizzer' 
— looked  you  straight  in  the  face  with  the  bluest  of 
eyes  that  seemed  to  haveapermanentsmilelurkinginthem. 
And  then  suddenly  I  noticed  her  left  hand.  On  the  third 
finger  was  a  diamond  ring.  It  couldn't  be  Jack  she  was  en- 
gaged to,  and  I  wondered  idly  who  the  lucky  man  was. 
Because  he  was  lucky — infernally  lucky. 

"I  think,"  continued  the  Ordinary  Man  pulling  thought- 
fully at  his  pipe,  "that  I  first  began  to  scent  complications 
at  Malta.   We  landed  there  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  idea 
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was  that  Miss  Felsted,  Jack  and  I  should  explore  Valetta. 
Now  I  don't  quite  know  how,  but  we  got  separated.  I 
spent  a  pleasant  two  hours  with  a  naval  pal  in  the  Union 
Club,  while  Jack  and  the  girl  apparently  went  up  by  the 
narrow  gauge  railway  to  Citta  Vecchia  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  And  since  no  one  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
senses  would  go  on  th  \t  ine  for  fun — I  wondered.  I  won- 
dered still  more  when  they  came  back  to  the  ship.  Jack 
was  far  too  open  and  above  board  to  be  very  skilful  at 
hiding  his  feelings.    And  something  had  happened  that  day. 

"Of  course  it 
was  no  concern  of 
mine.  Jack's  af- 
fairs were  entirely 
his  own;  so  were 
the  girl's.  But  a 
ship  is  a  dangerous 
place  sometimes:  it 
affords  unequalled 
and  unending  op- 
portunities f  or, 
what  in  those  days 
were  known  as  flir- 
tations, and  today 
I  believe  are  des- 
cribed as  'pashes.' 
And  to  get  mon- 
keying round  with 
another  fellow's 
fiancee — well,  it 
leads  to  complica- 
tions  generally. 
However,  as  I  said, 
it  was  no  concern 
of  mine,  until  it 
suddenly  became 
so  the  evening  be- 
fore we  reached 
Port  Said. 

I  WAS  talking 
to  Jack  on 
deck  just  before 
turning  in.  We 
were  strolling  up 
and  down — the  sea 
like  a  mill  pond, 
and  almos"  dazzl- 
ing with  its  phos- 
phorescence. 

'"is  Miss  Felsted 
going  out  to  get 
married?'  I  asked 
him  casually. 

"  'Yes,'  he  ans- 
w  ered  abruptly. 
She's  engaged  to 
a  man  called  Mor- 
rison. 

"  'Morrison,'  I 
repeated,  stopping 
and  staring  at  him.     'Not  Rupert  Morrison  ?' 

"  'Yes.    Rupert  is  his  name.   Do  you  know  him?' 

"I'd  pulled  myself  together  by  this  time,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  stroll. 

"  'I  know  Rupert  Morrison  quite  well,'  I  answered.  'As 
distance  goes  in  that  country,  Jack,  he's  a  near  neighbour 
of  ours;'  and  I  heard  him  catch  his  breath  a  little  quickly. 

"  'What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he?'  asked  Jack  quietly,  and 
then  he  went  on,  saving  me  the  trouble  of  a  reply.  'She 
hasn't  seen  him  for  four  years.  They  got  engaged  before  he 
left  England  and  now  she's  going  out  to  marry  him.' 

"  'I  see,'  I  murmured  non-committally,  and  shortly 
afterwards  I  made  my  excuse  and  lef  him.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  complications  ahead,  and  when  those  complica- 
tions are  amatory  it  behooves  the  outsider  to  tread  with 
extreme  wariness. 

"I  didn't  turn  in  at  once  when  I  got  to  my  cabin;  I  want- 
ed to  try  and  get  things  sorted  out  and  in  my  mind.  The 
first  point,  which  was  as  obvious  as  the  electric  light  over 
the  bimk,  was  that  if  Jack  Manderby  was  not  in  love  with 
Molly  Felsted  he  was  as  near  to  it  as  made  no  odds.  The 
second  and  far  more  important  point  was  one  on  which 
I  was  in  the  dark;  was  the  girl  in  love  with  him?  If  so  it 
simplified  matters  considerably;  but  if  not — if  she  was 
only  playing  the  fool — there  was  going  to  be  trouble  when 
we  got  to  Burma.  And  the  trouble  would  take  the  form 
of  Rupert  Morrison.  For  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more 
amazed  did  I  become  that  such  a  girl  could  ever  have  be- 
come engaged  to  such  a  man. 

"Of  course  four  years  is  a  long  time — especially  when 
they  are  passed  in  comparative  solitude.  I  had  no  idea 
what  sort  of  fellow  Morrison  had  been  when  first  he  arriv- 
ed in  the  country,  but  I  had  a  very  shrewd  idea  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  now.  Perhaps  it  had  been  the  lone- 
liness— loneliness  takes  some  men  worse  than  others — 
but  whatever  the  cause,  Morrison  after  four  years  in  Bur- 
ma was  no  fit  mate  for  such  a  girl  as  Molly  Felsted.  A 
brooding,  sulleri  man,  given  to  fierce  fits  of  almost  animal 
rage;  a  heavy  drinker  of  the  type  never  drunk;  and — " 


THE  Ordinary  Man  paused  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "Well,  it's  unfair  to  mention  the  last,  point. 
After  all  most  of  us  did  that  without  thinking;  but  the 
actual  arrival  of  an  English  girl — a  wife — who  was  to  step, 
blindly  ignorant,  into  her  predecessor's  shoes,  so  to  speak, 
made  one  pause  to  think.  Anyway  that  was  neither  here 
nor  there.  What  frightened  me  was  the  prospect  of  the 
girl  marrying  the  Morri  on  of  her  imagination  and  dis- 
covering, too  late,  the  Morrison  of  reality.  When  that 
happened,   with   Jack   Manderby  not  five  miles  ^way, 


"We  struck   a    lifht    and   stared   in   silence    at    what    wafl 
left  of  the  Thing." 


the  fat  was  going  to  be  in  the  fire  with  a  vengeance.  How- 
ever, sufficient  unto  the  day  seemed  the  only  possible 
philosophy — and  at  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  it. 

"It  was  after  Colombo  hat  matters  came  to  a  head. 
We  left  the  P.  &  O.  there,  and  got  onto  another  boat  going 
direct  to  Rangoon.  The  weather  was  glorious — hot  as 
blazes  by  day,  and  just  right  at  night.  And  it  was  after 
dinner  one  evening  a  couple  of  days  before  we  were  due  in, 
that  quite  inadvertently  I  butted  into  the  pair  of  them  in  a 
secluded  spot  on  deck.  His  arms  were  round  her  and 
they  both  sounded  a  bit  incoherent.  Of  course  there  was 
no  good  pretending  I  hadn't  seen — they  both  looked  up 
at  me,  I  could  only  mutter  my  apology  and  withdraw,  as 
they  say  in  the  novelettes.  But  I  determined,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  told  to  go  to  Hell,  to  have  a  word  with  young 
Jack  that  night. 

"  'Look  here,  old  man,'  I  said  to  him  a  bit  later,  'you've 
got  a  perfect  right  to  request  me  to  mind  my  own  damned 
business,  but  I'm  going  to  risk  that.  I  saw  you  two  to-night, 
kissing  to  beat  the  band — confound  it  all,  there  wasn't  a 
dog's  earthly  of  not  seeing  you — and  what  I  want  to  know 
is  where  Morrison  comes  in — or  if  he's  gone  out.' 

"He  looked  at  me  a  bit  shamefacedly:  then  he  lit  a  cigar- 
ette. 

"  'Hugh,'  he  said,  w  th  a  twisted  sort  of  smile,  'I  just 
worship  the  ground  that  girl  walks  on.' 

"  'Maybe  you  do,  Jack,'  answered.  'But  the  point  is 
what  are  her  feelings  in  the  matter.' 

"He  didn't  answer,  and  after  a  while  I  went  on. 

"  'This  show  is  not  my  palaver,'  I  said,  ordering  two 
whiskey  pegs  from  the  bar-tender.  'It's  nothing  to  do  with 
me  except  that  you  and  I  are  going  to  share  the  same  bun- 
galow, which  is  within  easy  calling  distance  of  Morrison's. 
Now  Morrison  is  a  funny-tempered  fellow — but  apart  from 
that  altogether — the  situation  seems  strained  to  me.  If 
she  breaks  off  her  engagement  wif^  him  and  marries  you, 
well  and  good.   But  if  she  isn't  going  to  do  that,   if  she 


still-  intends  to  mar»^y  Morrison — well  then,  old  man  al- 
though I  hold  no  brief  for  him,  you're  not  playing  the  game. 
I'm  no  sky  pilot — but  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  Things 
are  apt  to  happen  you  know,  Jack,  when  one's  at  the  back 
of  beyond  and  a  fellow  gets  playing  around-with  another 
fellow's  wife;  things  which  might  make  an  English  court  of 
justice  sit  ui  pnd  scratch  its  head." 

"He  heard  me  out  in  silence.   Then  he  nodded  his  head. 

"  'I  know  it  must  seem  to  you  that  I  wasn't  playing  the 

game,'  he  said  quietly.  'But  believe  me  it's  not  for  want  of 

asking  on  my  part 
that  Molly  won't 
marry  me.  And  1 
believe  that  she's 
as  fond  of  me — al- 
most,— as  I  am  of 
her.' 

"  'Then  why  the 
devil,'  I  began, 
but  he  .stopped  me 
with  a  weary  little 
gesture  of  his  hand. 
"  'She  feels  that 
she's  bound  to  him 
i  1  honor,'  he  went 
on.  'I've  told  her 
that  there  can't 
be  much  question 
of  honor  if  she 
doesn't  love  him 
any  more — but  she 
seems  to  think  that  • 
as  he  has  waited 
four  years  for  her, 
she  can't  break 
her  bargain.  And 
she's  very  fond  of 
him:  if  it  hadn't 
h>een  for  fate  chuck- 
ing us  together  she 
would  never  have 
thought  of  n ot 
marrying  him.  To- 
night we  both  for- 
got ourselves,  1 
suppose;  it  won't 
occur  again.' 

"He  sat  back 
staring  out  of  the 
port  hole.  The 
smoking  room  was 
empty,  and  I  fairly 
let  myself  go. 

"  'You  damned 
idiot,'  I  exploded 
'do  you  imagine 
I've  been  deliver- 
ing a  homily  on 
the  sins  of  kissing 
anotherman's  fian- 
ce6?  Wliat  I  want 
to  get  into  your  fat  head  is  this;  you're  going  to  a  place 
where  the  only  white  woman  you'll  see  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  is  that  girl — if  she  marries  Morrison.  You 
can  prattle  about  honor,  and  forgetting  yourselves,  and 
not  letting  it  occur  again — and  it's  worth  the  value  of  that 
used  match!  Sooner  or  later  it  will  occur  again — and  it 
won't  step  at  kissing  next  time.  And  then  Morrison  will 
kill  you — or  you'll  kill  him,  and  there  will  be  the  devil  to 
pay.  For  Heaven's  sake,  look  the  thing  square  in  the  face. 
Either  marry  the  girl — or  cut  her  right  out  of  your  life. 
And  you  can  only  do  that  by  cabling  the  firm — or  I'll 
cable  them  for  you  from  Rangoon — asking  to  be  posted  to 
another  district.  I  shall  be  damnedsorry,  but  I'd  far  sooner 
lose  you,  than  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  young  volcano.' 

"  T  LEFT  him  to  chew  over  what  I'd  said  and  went  to  bed, 
A  feeling  infernally  sorry  for  both  of  them.  Personally  I 
thought  the  girl,  far  from  acting  honorably,  was  doing  the 
very  reverse;  however,  on  those  sorts  of  matters  everyone 
must  decide  for  themselves.  But  the  one  fact  over  which 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind,  was  that  if 
Morrison  married  Molly  Felsted,  then  Jack  Manderby 
would  have  to  be  removed  as  far  as  geographically  possi- 
ble from  temptation.  And  whether  he  liked  it  or  not  I 
had  absolutely  determined  before  turning  in  that  night  to 
cable  the  firm  and  fix  it  up. 

"My  remarks  apparently  had  some  effect,  because  the 
next  day  Jack  button-holed  me  on  deck. 

"  'I've  told  Molly  what  you  said  last  night,  old  man, 
and  we've  been  talking  it  over.  Morrison  is  meeting  her 
apparently  at  Rangoon,  and  she  has  agreed  to  tell  him 
what  has  happened.  And  when  he  knows  how  the  land 
lies,  it's  bound  to  be  all  right.  Of  course  I'm  sorry  for  him, 

poor  devil,  but '  and  he  went  babbling  on  in  a  way 

common  to  those  in  love.  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  pay  much 
attention.  I  was  thinking  of  Morrison  and  wondering 
whether  Jack's  optimism  was  justified.  Apart  from  his 
moroseness  and  drinking,  there  were  other  stories  about 
Continued  on  page  J,i 
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THE  SAIL-DRAGGER 
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THE  neatly-dressed  and  rather  pretty  stenographer 
rested  from  her  type-writing  and  listened  to  the 
conversation  between  old  John  Lovell  and  Billy 
Spencer,  skipper  of  the  Boston  fishing  schooner  Alfarata. 
She  couldn't  help  listening.  Outside  the  glass-partitioned 
private  office  the  dialogue  was  audible — too  interestingly 
audible  for  Miss  Comstock  to  carry  on  her  work. 

"Sail-carrying  don't  pay  the  vessel  owner!"  Old  Johnny 
was  shouting  in  the  fashion  he  had  when  excited.  "Last 
trip  you  tore  the  jib  to  ribbons  and  split  your  fores'l.  This 
time  you've  broke  the  main-boom  and  split  the  mains'l. 
You're  rim-racking  a  fine  vessel  with  your  sail-dragging — " 
"Now,  Mr.  Lovell,"  interrupted  a  soothing  voice,  "don't 
take  on  so.  Sure,  if  you'd  ha'  been  in  my  place  and  saw 
Jack  Macpherson  in  the  Allie  Watson  warming  her  home  to 
Boston  under  four  lowers  and  me  jogging  home  easy-like 
under  Bank  sail,  you'd  have  said:  'Go  to  it  and  trim  him!'" 
"Hump!"  a  pause.  "And  did  you  trim  him?"  The  anger 
had  vanished  from  Old  Johnny's  tones  and  there  was  inter- 
est in  the  question. 

"Did  we?  Well,  I  sh'd  smile!"  the  other  continued. 
"  'Joggin'  to  Boston  this  fine  day?'  says  he  as  he  swings 
past  my  lee  quarter. 

"  'Yes — joggin','  says  I — for  I  didn't  want  to  press  her, 
Mr.  Lovell.   Then  he  comes  back  with — 'I  cal'late  you're 

savin'  the  Alfaraia's  canvas  'case  old  Johnny  gets  sore  on 
ye  bustin'  his  sails.  Mean  as  the  devil,  ain't  he?'  says  he .  . " 
"He  said  that,  did  he?"  came  Lovell's  growl. 
"Yes,  and  a  lot  more, 

Mr.    Lovell,"    continued 

the    Alfaraia's    skipper. 

"Now,  I  wasn't  goin"*  to 

stand  for  that,  you  know, 

so  I  hauls  the  riding  sail 

off    her    and    gives    her 

whole    mains'l    and    jib. 

It    was    breezing    some 

with  a  lumpish  sea  when 

I  put  it  to  her  and  'long 

about    five    I    had    the 

Allie  Watson  half  a  mile 

astern    and    reefin'    hi? 

mains'l.      That     hooker 

sails  well  with  a  tuck  in, 

as    maybe    you    know, 

but   I   darsen't   stop   to 

reef   but  kep'   a-coming. 

It   blowed  pow'ful  hard 

that  night   and  after  we 

passed  the  Araminta  Sil- 
ver off  Boston  Lightship 

lying-to   waiting    'til    it 

eased  up  in  the  Bay,  a 

squall    hit    us    and    the 

main-boom  broke  and  the 

sail  split " 

"What    did    you    do 

then?"    Johnny's    voice 

betokened  deep  interest. 
"Had  to  take  it  in  and 

sock  her  along  under  the 

riding    sail.     We    made 

good  going  and  arrived 

at    the    Fish    Pier    this 

morning   at  seven   with 

a   hundred   and   twenty 

thousand    of    cod    and 

haddock — prime  fish.  It's 

noon  now  and  the  Allie 

Watson  ain't  in  yet." 


THERE  was  a  grunt 
of  approval  from  the 
vessel  owner  and  he  re- 
marked in  a  mollified 
tone:  "Well,  after  hear- 
ing the  facts  of  the  case, 
I'll  admit  you  had  good 
reason  to  press  the  Alf- 
arata. Don't  take  any 
sa-is  from  Jack  Mac- 
phcr.:on  at  any  time. 
You'll  need  a  new  boom 
and  the  mains'l  can 
be  repaired.  I'll  see  to 
that  right  away.  ..." 

"There'.'^.  a  few  other 
small  items,  Mr.  Lov- 
ell," came  a  gentle  inter- 
position from  Captain 
Spe.icer.  "Seme  pen- 
boards  were  washed  out 
of  the  kid;  the  t';p  of  the 
wheel-box  vanished  some- 
how and  t':e  patent  log 
broke  adrif'L.    The  bait' 


boards  disappeared  during  the  night  and  the  cover  of  the 
stays'!  box  is  gone  as  well.  There's  a  deck  tub  missing 
and  I  ain't  sure  but  what  the  leach  of  the  jib's  tore.  A 
carpenter'll  soon  fix  up  the  glass  what  was  broke  in  the 
c^bin  skylight  and  he  can  soon  knock  up  a  new  cable-box 


There  came  the  grating  sound  of  a  chair  being  shoved 
back  and  the  smack  of  a  heavy  fist  on  a  desk.  "Sufferin' 
-Judas  Priest!"  shouted  Lovell  wrathfully,  "don't  tell  me 
any  more.  I  cal'late  I'll  go  right  down  and  see  if  the  vessel 
ain't  a  hulk  and  all  racked  to  pieces.  Confound  it,  man, 
what  d'ye  think  you're  a-doing?  Racing  for  the  Fisher- 
man's Cup?" 

"Well,  it  blowed  hard  last  night  and  there  was  some  sea 
in  the  Bay,"  came  a  calm  voice  in  extenuation. 

"Blowed  hard  be  hanged!"  snapped  Old  Johnny.  "Since 
you've  been  in  that  schooner  you've  ripped  and  tore  her  all 
to  pieces  with  your  infernal  sail-dragging.  You  always 
scare  up  an  excuse  to  go  racing  with  some  joker  and  it 
takes  all  I  make  to  square  up  your  hell-bent-for-election 
damages.  It's  fishin'  I  want  the  Alfarata  for  — not  racing. 
Get  out  before  I  eat  you!" 

The  pretty  stenographer  bent  to  her  typewriter  again 
as  a  broad-shouldered,  clean-looking  young  fellow  of 
about  twenty-eight  came  out  of  the  private  office.  There 
was  the  dimple  of  a  suppressed  smile  in  his  ruddy  cheeks 
and  the  hint  of  almost  boyish  enjoyment  in  his  bold  grey 


The  ship — a   finrly-mndellrd.  three-masUr   with  dmible  toneal'nnt   iiai)»   on    fore   and    main- 

redneed  nlL 


eyes  as  he  closed  the  door  softly  on  the  fuming  occupant  of 
the  inner  sanctum. 

The  young  woman  rose  and  delved  into  a  mail-box. 
"A  registered  letter  for  you.  Captain  Spencer,"  she  said, 
handing  it  over.  The  young  fellow  gave  the  envelope  a 
cursory  glance  and  carelessly  thrust  the  missive  into  the 
pocket  of  his  blue  flannel  shirt.  He  took  off  his  cap  again 
and  leaned  across  the  counter.  "And  how's  every  little 
thing  with  you.  Miss?"  he  enquired  somewhat  bashfully 
speaking  pleasingly  with  the  dialect  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"Oh,  same  as  usual.  Captain,"  answered  the  girl — plac- 
ing a  pile  of  accounts  into  a  basket.  "Pounding  this  mach- 
ine all  day  and  breathing  the  odor  of  fish  from  nine  to  five. 
My  clothes  seem  to  reek  with  it." 

"Awful  smell  to  stick,  ain't  it?"  observed  Captain  Billy 
pleasantly. 

"And  it  ain't  Floridy  Water  neither.  He — "  the  skipper 
indicated  the  private  office  with  a  jerk  of  his  head,  " — 
must  be  an  awful  feller  at  times,  I  cal'late,  eh?" 

'T*HE  girl  laughed.    "No,  indeed,"  she  replied.    "He's 
-^    very  nice  and  very  kind  and  patient.   He  never  loses 
his  temper  with  me." 

The  other  noted  the  accented  "me"and  grunted.  "Ahem! 
I  reckon  you  don't  give  him  any  cause."  Spencer  paused 
and  looked  rather  intently  at  the  young  woman  seated  at 
the  desk  sorting  papers.   He  had  chatted  with  her  a  good 

many  times  between  voy- 
ages now,  and  of  late  her 
face  had  often  figured  in 
his  fancies.  But  casual 
conversations  upon  un- 
important topics  were 
unsatisfying  and  the  more 
he  saw  of  Miss  Comstock 
the  more  his  thoughts 
were  disturbed.  As  he 
lounged  over  the  counter 
regarding  her,  his  keen 
eyes  took  in  her  trim  fig- 
ure, her  soft  brown  hair 
and  appealing  features. 
Her  brown  eyes  seemed 
to  hold  a  teasing  ex- 
pression when  she  talk- 
ed to  him  and  he  felt  a 
sensation  of  pleasure, 
when  she  smiled  and 
revealed  her  white  teeth. 
He  was  fascinated  by 
her  fresh  cheerfulness, 
.  her  intelligence,  anji  re- 
fined speech  and  often 
wondered  and  worried 
how  he  could  get  better 
acquainted. 

The  girl  looked  up 
from  her  work.  "You're 
fond  of  sailing  fast,  Cap- 
tain Spencer,"  she  said 
teasingly.  "I've  got  a 
number  of  accounts  here 
for  repairs  to  the  Al- 
farata. None  of  Mr. 
Lovell's  other  schooners 
seem  to  have  the  repair 
bills    that   you     have." 

Billy  smiled.  "Aye, 
and  none  of  the  other 
skipper's  have  the  fun 
out  of  fishing  that  I 
have.  I  wouldn't  go 
a-fishing,  if  I  didn't 
have  a  bit  of  a  hook  with 
another  vessel  now  and 
again." 

She  gave  him  a  keen 
glance  from  under  her 
eye-lashes  and  noted  the 
humorous  expression  on 
his  tanned  face.  Those 
bold  grey  eyes — she  was 
sure  he  was  frightfully 
daring  and  reckless — 
appealed  to  her.  Some- 
thing spurred  Silencer  to 
action.  His  .look  met 
hers  and  he  took  heart. 
"Say,  Miss  Comstock," 
he  began  hesitatingly, 
"I — I  hope  you  won't 
think  I'm  fresh.  I — I 
don't  know  any  nice  girls 
like  vou  in  this  town  and 
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(jiten-times  I  feel  I'd  like  to  have  one  for  a  pal  to  go  around 
with  when  ashore.  I'm  a  rough  cuss,  I  know,  and  you're 
a  little  lady,  but- — but,  would  you  care  to  go  out  to  a 
theatre  with  me  tonight?  I — I  hope  I  ain't  fresh  in  asking 
you?" 

THE  stenographer  turned  away  rather  nonplussed. 
Certain  family  reasons  decreed  that  she  refuse  the 
invitation  but  something  was  impelling  her  to  accept. 
She  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  compelled  to  avoid  mak- 
ing acquaintances  and  to  repress  the  age-old  desire  for 
the  companionship  of  the  other  sex.  And  now  an  offer  of 
intimate  friendship  was  coming  from  a  young  fishing  skip- 
per. A  cleanly,  courteous  and  fine- 
looking  fisherman,  'tis  true ....  but, 
"What  would  her  mother  think  of  it?" 

"How  about  it,  Miss  Comstocjc?" 
Billy  was  waiting  eagerly  for  his  ans- 
wer. "I — I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right," 
she  stammered  in  confusion.  "That  is — 
I — It's  very  kind  of  you — " 

"Where  do  you  live?"  enquired  the 
skipper  instantly. 

"Number  twenty-four  Walnut  Aven- 
ue,   Apartment    ten — near    Dudley 
Street." 

He  wrote  the  address  in  his  note- 
book and  looked  up  with  pleasure  in  his 
eyes.  "I'll  be  there  at  half-past  seven 
sharp,"  he  said  happily. 

"Till  then,  good-bye — and  thank  you 
kindly." 

The  young  skipper  passed  down  the 
stairs  and  on  to  the  wharf  leaving  Miss 
Comstock  a  prey  to  conflicting  emo- 
tions. 

"Whatever  made  me  do  it?"  she  al- 
most wailed.  "Just  because  I  was  fas- 
cinated by  his  manner  and  his  bold  ways 
I  fall  for  him  like — like  a  cave-woman. 
I  can  imagine  those  fishermen's  tastes 
— a  burlesque  show  where  they  smoke 
and  eat  pea-nuts  between  the  acts.  Horrors!  What  will 
mother  say?  If  he's  like  some  of  those  other  captains,  he'll 
come  for  me  dressed  in  a  loud  suit  and  wearing  a  howling 
tie  and  he'll  have  his  vest  pockets  crammed  with  cigars 
and  be  smoking  them  all  the  time  on  the  streets.  There'll 
be  a  huge  box  of  candy — the  biggest  he  can  buy — and  he'll 
want  to  hold  my  hand  after  the  first  act — "  She  stopped  at 
the  thought  of  it  and  continued  with  grim  determination. 
"If  he  isn't  all  right  when  he  calls,  I'll  plead  a  head-ache  and 
ref':se  to  go  with  him!"  And  she  turned  to  her  work  again 
T/ith  many  misgivings. 

T)ILLY  SPENCER  was  at  his  boarding  house  and  seek- 
■*-'  ing  advice  from  his  friend  Wesley  Carson.  Wesley  was 
a  Bostonian  and  as  a  city-dweller  was  supposed  to  know 
the  ropes. 

"I've  asked  a  young  lady  to  go  out  with  me  tonight, 
and  I  don't  want  to  make  any  breaks.  What  show  will  I 
take  her  to?  What  seats  will  I  get?  How'U  I  dress?  Should 
I  take  her  out  to  a  lunch  afterwards?  Will  I  call  for  her  in 
an  automobile?   Will  I .... " 

"Hold  hard,  Billy,"  cried  Carson  with  a  laugh.  "Who's 
the  lady  anyway?  One  of  those  Atlantic  Avenue  dames 
that  pal  up  with  a  trawler  and  his  high-line  roll?  Or  is  it 
one  of  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  society  set?  If  it's  the 
former  you  want  to  leave  your  watch  and  your  money  at 
home  and  if  it's  the  latter,  you'll  need  a  dress  suit  with  a 
red  tie  and  tan  boots. .  .  .'' 

"Quit  your  f  oolin',  you  beach-comber!"  growled  Spencer, 
proceeding  to  divest  himself  of  his  sea  clothes.  "It's  little 
Miss  Comstock  down  to  Lovell's  office ..." 

Carson  whistled.  "Some  speed  to  you!"  he  observed. 

"That's  my  middle  name— Speed  Spencer,  they  call  me, 
and  I  want  a  little  of  it  from  you.  Give  me  a  true  bill,  old 
man.   I  don't  want  to  make  a  mug  of  myself  or  her." 

"And  how  did  yov  manage  it?  Half  tha  clerks  on  the 
Pier  have  tried  to  make  a  date  with  her  and  she  turns  'em 
all  down.  Don't  go  out  with  anybody  but  keeps  to  herself. 
But  a  mighty  nice  little  girl  too."  He  paused  and  thought 
for  a  moment  and  continued.  "Now,  old-timer,  you  just 
leave  yourself  in  my  hands.  I'll  get  you  orchestra  seats  at 
the  Colonial.  They're  playing  'Brewster's  Millions'  there — 
which  will  show  you  how  hard  it  is  to  spend  money.  Put 
on  your  blue  serge  suit  and  your  black  shoes.  .  .  "  And 
Spencer  allowed  his  friend  to  rig  him  up  and  to  furnish 
him  with  the  "course  and  distance"  as  seamen  say. 

"Will  I  take  her  anything?"  queried  the  skipper  after 
the  orthodox  in  dress  and  procedure  had  been  prescribed 
for  him. 

"Yes — candy  or  flowers  would  be  quite  in  order." 

"I'll  take  flowers,"  decided  Spencer.  "Get  me  some  nice 
ones — roses,  I  cal'late." 

If  Mabel  Comstock  felt  nervous  before  Billy's  arrival, 
her  apprehensions  vanished  when  he  entered  the  little  Wal- 
nut Avenue  apartment.  Her  mental  picture  of  a  bold- 
looking  fisherman  tricked  out  in  garb  as  vari-colored  as 
the  International  Code  collapsed  with  the  sight  of  the 
quietly-dressed  and  handsome  young  man  whom  she  in- 
troduced to  her  mother. 


"I  didn't  think  he  would  be  so  neat  and  nice,"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  left  the  parlor  to  get  her  cloak.  She  buried 
her  face  in  the  exquisite  bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses 
which  he  had  brought  her  and  voiced  a  hope  that  he  would- 
n't spoil  the  evening  or  her  good  opinion  by  a  lapse  into 
any  of  the  crudities  or  vulgarities — commonly,  asd  often 
erroneously,  ascribed  to  fishermen  on  shore  excursions. 

A  TTIRED  in  a  simple  grey  crepe-de-chine  dress  which 
-^  Billy  thought  made  her  appear  fascinatingly  desir- 
able. Miss  Comstock  slipped  on  her  cloak  and  kissed  her 
mother.  "You  won't  mind  my  leaving  you  for  one  night, 
mummy-dear?"  she  asked. 


Our  Cover  —  "Otter   Poachers" 

VrOU  WILL  NOTE  in  this  issue  of  MACLEAN'S  another  of 
-*■  Arthur  Heming's  interesting  and  striking  North  Country 
covers.  This  one  shows  otter  poachers  caught  in  the  act.  The  man 
standing  near  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  holding  up  a  frozen  otter 
which  has  just  been  pulled  from  the  trap,  gloating  over  the  fine, 
sleek  animal.  Note  where  the  gaze  of  his  fellow-poacher  is  direct- 
ed: toward  the  open  water  where  he  detects  the  reflection  of  the 
owner  of  the  trap.  The  snow-shoes  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  latter  can  be  seen  just  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  On 
the  sledge  there  is  shown  the  corpse  of  a  lynx,  frozen  stiff, 
rigidly  upright. 
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"And  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  asking  your  daughter 
to  have  a  little  lunch  after  the  show  if  she  cares  to?"  en- 
quired Captain  Billy  with  an  apologetic  smile  which  the 
mother  liked.   "It  may  keep  her  a  little  late.  ..." 

"That'll  be  quite  all  right,  Mr.  Spencer,"  answered  Mrs. 
Comstock  regarding  her  daughter  with  affection.  "I'm  so 
glad  to  see  her  go  out.  She's  been  debarred  from  many 
pleasures  of  late  and  it's  very  kind  cf  you.  You'll  take 
good  care  of  her  and  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  yourselves.  I'll 
see  you  when  you  come  back." 

Spencer  had  to  admit  that  he  was  nervous  at  first.  It 
was  an  entirely  new  sensation  for  him  to  be  nervous  with  a 
woman.  He  had  met  the  sex  before,  many  times,  but  they 
were  not  of  Mabel  Comstock's  type.  He  was  glad  now  that 
his  relations  with  women  had  always  been  above-board 
and  that  he  had  ever  cherished  an  ideal  in  those  matters. 
"I'm  an  awful  bear,Miss  Comstock, "he  observed  with  char- 
acteristic frankness,  "and  I  ain't  used  to  city  ways.  I 
hope  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  make  any  breaks  and  jest  steer 
me  right  when  I'm  heading  wrong.  ..." 

The  girl  laughed  happily.  She  liked  his  boyish  candor 
and  felt  a  certain  sense  of  pride  in  having  this  strapping, 
virile  young  sailor  placing  dependence  in  her.  She  had 
heard  fishermen's  gossip  of  his  daring  and  fearlessness. 
There  was  also  a  story  of  how  he  tried  to  ram  a  German 
submarine  off  the  Irish  coast  in  a  three-mast  schooner .... 
and  other  things.  This  fisherman  admitted  his  short-com- 
ings in  shore  ways.  Many  men  would  have  bluffed  and 
concealed  their  ignorance.   She  admired  him. 

They  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  play.  "Jupiter!  I'd  like  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing  every  night,"  Spencer  murmured  to 
himself.  "Tonight,  I'm  here  enjoyin'  myself  in  a  decent 
kind  of  way.  Tomorrow  this  time,  we'll  be  well  off-shore 
soakin'  the  Alfarata  for  Brown's  Bank  and  breathin'  coal- 
gas  and  bilge.  If  I  was  rich  I'd  never  go  near  the  sea  or  a 
vessel." 
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'■scented  flowers  on  the  table  and  a  string  orchestra  was 
playing  dreamy  selections.  Mabel  Comstock,  with  face 
and  eyes  glowing  under  the  shaded  lights,  looked  fascinat- 
ingly beautiful  and  she  was  asking  him  questions  about 
himself.   He,  delighted  at  her  interest,  was  talking  freely. 

"Aye,  Miss,  I  was  born  on  a  farm  up  in  N  va  Scotia, 
but  I  never  knew  much  of  a  home  other  than  a  vessel. 
Mother  died  afore  I  really  knew  her  and  father  married 
again — a  widow  with  a  family — and  me  and  my  brother 
Jim  had  a  hard  time  with  her.  I  can't  remember  much  of 
Jim.  He  was  a  big  feller  of  seventeen  when  I  was  about 
four  or  five  and  he  skipped  out  and  went  to  sea.  We  never 
h'ard  of  him  again  and  I  reckon  he  was  drowned. 

"I  Was  beat  around  ontil  I  was  eleven  when  I  followed 
Jim's  lead  and  ran  away  to  sea  on  a  coaster  helpin'  the 
cook.  Then  I  went  off  as  a  boy  on  a  salt  Bank  fisherman 
and  when  I  was  seventeen  I  went  off  to  see  a  bit  of  the 
world  before  the  mast  on  a  square-rigger.  I  came  back  from 
deep-water  and  fished  out  of  Glo'ster  ontil  I  was  twenty- 


two.  Then  I  spoke  for  command  of  a  vessel  and  got  tht 
Annie  Wells.  We  made  some  good  trips  in  her  but  I  lost 
her  in  the  big  winter's  breeze  four  years  ago.  I  sure  though' 
I  was  done  for  then  as  I  kinder  lost  her  foolishly  by  drivin 
in  on  the  land  when  I  sh'd  ha'  laid  her  head  off-shore  and 
took  the  breeze  hove-to.  However,  I  got  my  nerve  to- 
gether and  when  I  got  back  to  Glo'ster  I  asked  her  owner 
to  give  me  another  vessel.  I  cal'late  he  was  took  by  my 
gall  for  he  gave  me  the  .Jennie  Weslmaeotl.  We  made  some 
good  trips  in  her,  but  she  was  an  old  tooth-pick  and  after 
she  fell  apart  goin'  out  of  Rockland  one  winter,  I  shipped 
as  mate  of  a  three-master  running  the  War  Zone  to  France. 
I  planned  to  do  something  over  there,  but  got  sent  home .  . " 
"For  what?"  the  girl  showed  her 
intense  interest. 

"A  busted  leg.  Piece  of  shrapnel  from 
a  German  submarine  what  sunk  the 
schooner  off  Ireland.  Then  I  came  to 
Boston  and  Johnny  Lovell  gave  me 
the  Alfarata.    I'm  still  in  her.    .  " 

"And  from  what  I  heard  this  morn- 
ing. Captain  Spencer,"  interrupted  the 
girl  with  a  laugh,  "you're  doing  your 
best  to  lose  her  too." 

Spencer  grinned.  "Lovell  was  sure 
mad,  but  he  doesn't  really  mind  it. 
He  kicks  a  lot  at  the  damage  but  you 
should  hear  him  braggin'  around  the 
Pier.  Now,  don't  let  me  cram  you  with 
all  this  yam  about  myself  and  my 
business.  I'd  like  to  know  about  you. 
Your  father — is  he  alive?" 

A  shadow  seemed  to  cross  the  girl's 
face  and  she  crushed  her  serviette  ner- 
vously. "No-no!"  she  answered  falter- 
ingly  and  her  eyes  avoided  his  direct 
gaze. 

"Is  there  jest  you  and  your  mother? 
No  other  brothers  or  sisters?" 
"Only  us  two." 

The  skipper  sipped  his  coffee  and 

remarked    wistfully,     "You're    lucky 

to-  have  a  mother.    Fathers  ain't  so  hard  to  do  without — 

least  that's  my  notion — but  a  mother ...  Golly!  I  wish  I 

had  one.   I  cal'late  we'd  have  a  great  time  together." 

The  expression  on  his  face  when  he  spoke  awakened  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  in  Miss  Comstock's  heart.  A  man  who 
longed  thus  for  a  mother  was  all  right.  She  was  glad  that 
she  had  accepted  Spencer's  in-vitation  and  hoped  that  the 
friendship  thus  commenced  would  continue.  She  mentally 
accented  the  word  friendship — at  the  present  time  she 
could  not  consider  any  other  basis  of  acquaintance. 

Billy  drove  her  home  in  a  taxi  and  felt  deliriously  happy. 
At  the  door  of  her  little  apartment  he  was  about  to  take 
his  departure  when  the  girl,  glancing  at  her  wrist  watch, 
said:  "It's  early  yet.  Captain.  Won't  you  come  in  for  a 
few  minutes  and  say  good-night  to  Mother?"  After  a 
momentary  hesitation  Billy  decided  it  would  be  quite  cor- 
rect. Besides,  he  was  head  over  heels  in  love,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  as  much  of  Mabel  Comstock  as  possible  ere 
he  sailed  for  the  Banks. 

They  had  entered  very  quietly  and  the  roar  of  a  passing 
Elevated  train  had  drowned  the  soujid  of  their  voices. 
Leading  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  Miss  Comstock  was 
about  to  greet  her  mother  when  she  stopped  suddenly  at 
the  door  of  the  room  with  features  bloodless  and  fearful. 
The  Elevated  train  had  passed  and  Spencer  heard  a  man's 
voice  speaking  in  the  room.  "For  God's  sake,  Mary,  think 
of  something,"  the  stranger  was  saying.  "I've  got  to  get 
out  of  the  country.  .  " 

The  girl  reeled  against  the  door  frame  and  Spencer 
grabbed  her  and  kept  her  from  falling.  He  saw  Mrs.  Com- 
stock staring  at  them,  terror  in  her  eyes,  while  behind  her 
stood  a  roughly-dressed,  bearded  man  of  about  forty-five. 
The  latter's  face  expressed  several  emotions — apprehen- 
sion and  nervous  expectancy  predominating — and  the 
skipper  glanced  around  the  three  uncomprehending.  "What 
—what  the  deuce  is  the  matter?"  he  stammered  in  per- 
plexity. 

MISS  COMSTOCK  recovered  herself  and  stood  for  a 
moment  dumbly  looking  at  her  mother  and  the 
stranger.  Her  face  was  still  white  and  her  brown  eyes  were 
wide  with  alarm. 

"How — how  did  you  get  here?  she  enquired  faintly — 
addressing  the  man  with  the  beard. 

The  man  looked  flustered.  "I-I  just  got  in  a  few  minutes 
ago,  Mabel,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "Rather  unexpected.  .  .  . 
I — I'm  afraid  I  scared  you,  dear.  I — I  couldn't  help  it." 

The  color  came  back  to  the  girl's  face  and  her  features 
registered  a  conflict  of  feelings.  Then  yielding  to  a  sudden 
impulse,  she  ran  to  the  man  and  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck.  "Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy!"  she  cried  in  an  anxious 
voice.  "Is  it  all  right  now?  Are  you  coming  back  to  us 
again?"  The  man  kissed  her  with  affection;  and  the  ner- 
vous tensity  of  his  expression  relaxed  for  a  space. 

Spencer  was  dumbfounded.  "Daddy!"  she  had  called 
him!  And  but  an  hour  ago  she  had  told  him  that  her  father 
was  dead.  He  was  standing  as  in  a  daze  when  the  stranger 
glanced  over  at  Spencer  and  alarm  showed  in  his  eyes. 
"Who  is  that  man?"  he  whispered  in  some  agitation.  "Can 
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we  trust  him?  Could  he  help  me?  I  must  do  something 
quickly?  They  may  be  on  my  track  even  now."  He  with- 
drew his  arm  from  Mabel's  shoulders  and  picked  up  some 
money  from  the  table.  Mrs.  Comstock  slipped  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  she  was  crying.  Mabel  walked  over  to 
where  the  skipper  stood — her  eyes  mutely  imploring — 
and  she  spoke  tremblingly. 

"Captain  Spencer!  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  This  is  my 
father.  I  lied  to  you  this  evening  because — because — 
my  father  was  in  State's  Prison.  He  has  escaped ....  What 
shall  we  — what  can  we  do?"  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  a  piteous  appeal  in  her  voice. 

"This  is  a  devil  of  a  note,"  Billy  was  thinking  and  an 
over-powering  wave  of  sympathy  flooded  his  heart. 
"What  does  he — your  father — suggest?  What  does  he 
want  to  do?"  he  stammered. 

The  man  had  a  pleasant,  good-looking  face,  but  it  was 
lined  and  care-worn.  He  spoke  nervously  and  cast  rest- 
less eyes  about  the  apartment,  and  he  appeared  to  be  list- 
ening for  something. 

"I  made  my  get-away  three  months  ago  and  have  been 
doubling  around  to  get  here  to  see  them.  Just  got  in  from 
Florida — -firing  on  a  steamer.  Can't  stay  here,  but  if  I 
could  get  across  to  Mexico  or  Canada  I  might  get  a  chance 
to  straighten  things  out."  The  man  seemed  to  hang  on 
Billy's  answer. 

"Mexico  or  Canada?"  repeated  the  skipper.  "I  don't 
know  about  Mexico,  but  I  might  get  you  into  Canada." 
He  thought  for  a  moment  while  the  others  focussed  him 
with  their  gaze.  "Let  him  come  along  with  me,"  he  said  at 
length  with  the  quick  decision  of  the  vessel-master.  "I'll 
go  to  my  room,  get  my  kit,  and  go  down  aboard  the  vessel. 
He  can  sail  with  me  to  the  Banks  and  I'll  arrange  to  land 
him  somewheres  on  the  Canadian  coast.   How's  that?" 

MOTHER  and  daughter  flashed  him  looks  of  hope  and 
thankfulness  and  the  father  seemed  relieved  at  the 
suggestion.  "We  must  go  now,"  said  Comstock  hastily. 
"Every  minute  here  is  dangerous.  I'll  find  a  way  to  let 
you  know  where  I  am,  and  Mary — Mabel — believe  in  me. 
I  didn't  do  it.  It  was  the  other  man.  They  made  me  the 
scape-goat  for  the  gang."  Turning  to  Spencer,  he  said, 
"Captain!  You'd  better  leave  right  now  and  I  will  meet 
you  on  Atlantic  Avenue.  I'll  slip  down  the  fire  escape ..." 

The  young  fisherman  was  out  on  the  street  before  he 
knew  it  and  making  for  his  boarding-house  with  long  strid- 
es. Pictured  indelibly  on  his  memory  was  the 
look  of  unspoken  gratitude  expressed  in  Mabel's 
brown  eyes  when  she  accompanied  him  to  the 
door.  She  had  squeezed  his  hand  warmly  and 
her  last  words — "I  can't  thank  you.  Look  after 
him.  .  .   and  God  bless  you!"- — rang  in  his  ears. 

"Deuce  of  a  note,  this  business,"  he  murmur- 
ed as  he  swung  along  "Fancy,  her  old  man  a 
convict!  Ain't  that  the  devil  and  all?  And  I'm 
lettin'  myself  in  for  somethin'  too,  by  jingo! 
Wonder  what  he  was  jugged  for?     Don't  look  ^, 

like  a  crim'nal Deuce    of    a    note,  by         I? 

gum,  but  I  reckon  she's  worth  doin'  it  for. 
Yes,  and  I'd  promise  any  blame'  kind  o'  fool- 
ishness for  her  sake,  so  I  would!"  And  in  the 
midst  of  his  perplexities  he  smiled  happily. 

SPENCER  met  Comstock  at  the  appoint- 
ed place.    He  was  wearing  his  sea  clothes 
and   had   mapped   out   a   plan   of   campaign. 

"You're  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  he  coached  the 
bearded  man,  "and  you've  been  sick  with  the 
'flu.  You're  takin'  a  little  trip  to  the  Banks  to 
pick  up  your  health.  Your  name  is  Tom  Brown, 
remember — Tom  Brown  of  Boston.  What  was 
your  job  afore  you  were — er — jugged?" 

"I  was  a  chemist  in  a  large  manufacturing 
concern." 

"You'll  need  to  be  careful  how  you  talk 
aboard  a  fisherman.  The  boys  are  terrors  to 
gossip  and  if  it  got  known  that  a  chemist  went 
to  sea  with  me,  the, police  might  pick  it  up. 
What  other  job  can  you  talk  about  that  won't 
give  you  away?" 

Comstock  thought  for  a  moment.  "I've  been 
on  railroad  survey  work  and  mining " 

"No  mining,"  said  Billy  decisively.  "If  the 
gang  thought  you  was  a  miner  they'd  immed-  '''"'  «''■' 

lately  think  of  gold,  silver  and  diamonds  and  be 
wantin'  to  know  all  about  mining  to  see  if  there  was  more 
money  in  it  than  goin'  afishin.'  They'd  be  pumpin'  you 
all  day  long.  I  reckon  you'd  better  be  a  rail-road  man — 
a  track  boss.  Shovellin'  dirt  ain't  likely  to  appeal  to  a 
fisherman  and  they  won't  ask  you  many  questions  on  that 
kind  of  work.  That's  the  story  for  the  present.  Now,  I'll 
roust  into  this  Jew  outfitter  and  buy  you  a  few  clothes. 
You  wait  here." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Billy  and  Comstock  jumped 
down  aboard  the  Alfarata.  The  fish  was  out,  ice  and  stores 
aboard,  and  the  new  boom  was  in  the  saddle  with  the  sail 
laced  to  it.  Spencer  noted  these  facts  with  pleasure.  He 
led  the  way  down  into  the  schooner's  cabin  where  three 
isherman  sat  playing  cards  on  the  lockers.    They  looked 


up  when  the  skipper  entered  and  favored  Comstock  with 
curious  glances. 

"A  friend  of  mine — Tom  Brown,"  vouchsafed  Billy. 
"He's  been  sick  with  the  'flu  and  ain't  ab'.e  to  go  back  to 
work  yet  awhile.  He's  acomin'  with  us  as  a  bit  of  a  holi- 
day." 

He  turned  to  Comstock.  "There's  a  spare  bunk  over  to 
starb'd  there,  Tom.  Jest  chuck  your  dunnage  in  there  and 
maRe  yourself  to  home.  We  don't  stand  on  ceremony  on  a 
fisherman.  Eat  and  sleep  whenever  you  have  a  mind  to 
and  don't  wait  to  be  introduced." 

"Th'  'flu's  a  mighty  weakenin'  thing,  ain't  it.  Mister?" 
observed  one  of  the  men,  addressing  Comstock.  "And  a 
little  trip  like  this'U  fix  ye  up  good."  Mr.  "Tom  Brown" 
was  soon  engaged  in  pleasant  conversation  and  endeavour- 
ing to  act  the  part  of  a  convalescent. 

"Are  all  the  boys  aboard?"  asked  Spencer. 

"All  but  Alec  MacDonald,  I  guess,  and  he  jest  went  up 
the  head  of  the  wharf." 

"Half  shot  I  s'pose?"  growled  the  other.  He  went  over 
and  tapped  the  barometer  and  the  needle  prophesied  fair 
weather.  With  Comstock  aboard  Billy  wanted  to  get  away 
to  sea  immediately  and  he  mentally  cursed  Alec  MacDon- 
ald for  his  nocturnal  ramblings.  He  looked  up  the  cabin 
hatch  and  noted  that  the  wind  was  fresh  and  westerly — 
a  good  night  for  a  shove-off.  "We'll  get  underway,  I  reck- 
on, and  take  advantage  of  this  fine  breeze,"  he  said."Call 
the  crowd  and  get  yer  mains'l  up." 

The  Alfarata' s  gang  were  used  to  their  skipper's  whims. 
Spencer  was  no  time-waster.  He  made  quick  trips  and  good 
money  for  his  men  and  "Speedy"  Spencer  was  almost  a 
proverb  on  the  Banks.  To  Comstock,  he  said  meaningly, 
"Better  turn  in,  Tom.  You  might  not  get  much  sleep  if 
it's  rough  outside  and  you  must  remember  you  ain't  a  well 
man.   Rest  is  what' you  need." 

The  crowd  had  the  mains'l  up  and  the  stops  were  off 
fores'l  and  jumbo  when  MacDonald  staggered  down  the 
wharf  accompanied  by  another  man.  They  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  Pier  talking  and  Spencer  could  hear  the  strang- 
er asking  questions — odd  questions,  and  Billy  was  appre- 
hensive. 

"Come  aboard  now.  Alec!"  bawled  the  skipper  quickly. 
"We  can't  wait  all  night  for  you!" 

The  other  held  MacDonald  by  the  arm  detaining  him. 
"Who's  that?"  he  said. 

"Thash  th'  skipper,"  replied  the  fisherman.  "Thash  ol' 


"Yesh,  you  bum,  lemme  go!"  protested  Mac  as  he  en- 
deavoured to  break  away. 

"Any  passengers  or  strangers.  ..."  The  foresail  was  up 
and  the  jumbo  was  screeching  on  the  fore-stay.  The  sehoon- 
ner  was  moving  away  from  the  wharf  when  Spencer  leap- 
ed up  on  the  dock,  gave  the  stranger  a  tremendous  buffet 
on  the  side  of  the  head  which  knocked  him  flat  on  his  back, 
and  almost  hove  MacDonald  down  on  the  Alfarata' s  deck. 
Then  he  leaped  the  intervening  six  feet  between  wharf  and 
rail  and  spun  the  wheel  over.  The  Alfarala's  main-boom 
swung  off  as  Billy  deftly  cast  the  sheet  off  the  bitts  and  he 
glanced  back  in  the  darkness  to  see  the  man  he  had  struck 
rising  to  his  feet  and  brushing  the  mud  off  his  clothes. 

"A  ruddy  'tec,  I'll  swear!"  gasped  Billy  to  himself. 
"Must  have  traced  Comstock  down  here."  Of  the  reeling 
MacDonald,  he  enquired  sharply,  "Where  did  you  pick 
that  feller  up,  and  what  did  he  want?" 

The  fisherman  commenced  a  rambling  story  of  how  he 
had  met  the  stranger  at  the  head  of  the  dock  and  how  he 
had  commenced  asking  him  a  lot  of  questions  as  to  wheth- 
er the  skipper  was  aboard  and  if  he  had  a  friend  with  him. 
"I  told  th'  swab  that  you  was  aboard  and  that  you  had  no 
friends  with  you.  'N  even  if  you  had  a  friend  with  you  it 
was  none  of  his  ruddy  bushiness." 

WHEN  clear  of  the  dock,  Spencer  ordered  the  light 
sails  set  and  he  steered  the  schooner  down  the  har- 
bor himself.  Comstock,  in  his  bunk,  knew  nothing  of  the 
episode  on  the  dock,  as,  completely  tired  out,  he  had  fallen 
asleep  a  few  minutes  after  turning  in,  and  when  he  awoke 
at  five,  it  was  to  hear  the  rush  of  water  outside  the  schoon- 
er's planking  and  Spencer's  voice  singing  out:  "Aft  here, 
fellers,  and  sheet  in  yer  mains'l!" 

With  a  sigh  of  profound  relief  the  man  lay  with  eyes 
closed  while  his  nerves,  keyed  to  high  tension  with  the  fear 
of  detection  and  arrest,  relaxed  gratefully  and  the  harsh 
lines  of  strain  and  worry  faded  from  his  bearded  face. 
He  had  lived  an  eternity  in  the  last  three  months  and  as  he 
lay  calmly  reflecting,  he  shivered  involuntarily  at  the 
memory  of  the  two  years  he  had  served  in  prison;  his  break- 
away from  the  labor  gang  in  the  early  morning  mist  and 
the  whine  of  the  guards'  bullets.  Then  came  the  riding  of 
freight  trains,  tramping  the  roads,  begging  and  working 
at  odd  jobs,  but  always  moving  on.  Three  months  of  anx- 
ious freedom  and  he  was  in  Fernandina  when  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  see  his  wife  and  daughter  possess- 
ed him  and  he  came  to  Boston  as  coal-trimmer 
in  a  tramp  steamer.  He  had  seen  them  and .... 
"God!  If  I  could  only  prove  it  and  be  cleared," 
he  murmured  fearfully.  "But  I  can't — I  can't. 
Ten  years!  I  couldn'  stick  it  out.  But  let  me 
get  to  Canada  and  I'll  have  a  chance  to  start 
a  new  life  and  get  my  people  with  me ...  .  out 
in  the  West  where  they  don't  ask  questions." 
Spencer  gave  him  a  hail  at  seven.  "Break- 
fast, Tom!  We're  forty  mile  outside  now  and 
runnin'  to  the  east-'ard  like  a  hound.  A  day  like 
"•■"..~J  thij'll  shake  the  last  'flu  germ   out  of  you. 

Come  along  for'ad  and  get  some  grub  inside 
you." 

The  Alfarata,  under  all  sail,  was  logging  nine 
knots  and  riding  easily  over  the  swells.  Com- 
,  stock  glanced  around  the  sun-lit  waters  and 
aloft  at  the  white  canvas,  and  to  Spencer  he 
said  softly,  "Man,  but  it's  wonderful;  it's  great 
to  be  out  here — free  and  away  from  the  dread 

of  a  hand  on  your  shouder you  know 

what  I  mean."  He  straightened  up  and  drew 
the  keen  sea  air  into  his  lungs  and  favored  Billy 
with  an  almost  affectionate  scrutiny.  "I  don't 
know  how  I — we  Comstocks — can  thank  you 
for  what  you've  done.  If  I  can  make  it  and  get 
clear,  I'll  be  in  your  debt  for  life." 

They  reached  the  Bank  in  twenty-eight  hours 
and  prepared  for  fishing.  Comstock,  acting 
the  part  of  a  convalescent,  lolled  around  the 
deck.  "Don't  you  lay  a  hand  to  a  thing," 
warned  Spencer.  "You're  a  pretty  husky  look- 
in'  feller  to  have  gotten  over  a  dose  of  'flu  and 
if  you  go  puUin'  and  haulin'  around,  the  boys'll 
smell  a  rat." 


looked   up   from   her   work.    "You're   fund   of   Baliinx   fast,    t^ptsin  Spent* 
•he    said    teaAinfly. 

Shpeedy  Shpensher.  Great  feller's  Sheedy  Pensher.  I  mush 
go,  ol*  feller,  mush  go!" 

"Carrying  any  passengers  this  trip?"  Billy  heard  the 
query  and  trembled. 

"Away  ye  go'n  yer  fores'l!"  he  bawled.  "Leggo  for'ad! 
Come  aboard  you  Mac,  or  I'll  leave  you!" 

McDonald  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  other's  detain- 
ing hand.  "Any  strangers  going  out  with  you  this  time?" 
The  man's  voice  was  insistent. 

The  foresail  was  going  up  and  the  schooner's  bow  was 
sheering  off  from  the  wharf  and  Billy  was  slacking  off  the 
stern  line — the  bight  of  which  was  around  a  spile.  "Let  my 
man  go,  you  wharf-rat!"  roared  Spencer  excitedly. 
"D'ye  want  him  to  miss  the  vessel?" 


DURING  the  long  summer  days  the  dories 
went  over  the  side  at  daybreak  and  the 
fishermen  set  and  hauled  their  trawls  until  sun-down. 
Billy  Spen  cer  was  as  hard  a  fisherman  as  he  was  a  vessel 
driver  and  he  kept  himself  and  all  hands  busy  until  after 
they  had  dressed  the  fish  of  an  evening  and  stowed  them 
in  crushed  ice  below.  While  he  was  tunning  the  schooner 
around  the  Bank,  keeping  track  of  dories  and  fish,  he  was 
doing  some  tall  thinking  as  to  how  he  would  land  his  pass- 
enger on  the  Canadian  coast  without  awakening  the  sus- 
picions of  the  men.  The  incident  on  the  dock  at  BoBton 
was  disturbing  him  greatly. 

"It  ain't  as  easy  as  it  looks,"  he  confided  to  Comstock. 
"You've  got  to  dodge  the  immigration  people  and  I've 
got  to  have  an  excuse  for  running  in." 

Then,  noticing  the  worried  expression  on    the  other's 
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face  he  added  hastily,  "But  don't  you  worry,  there's  more 
ways  of  armin'  a  lead  than  by  usin'  soap.  I'll  ship  you 
ashore  all  serene  and  you'll  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
out  to  Western  Canada.  You  make  for  Halifax  or  Sint 
John  and  you  can  easy  get  to  Montreal  and  the  West  if  you 
have  the  price."  They  talked  over  ways  and  means  and 
had  decided  on  a  plan  to  land  Comstock  near  Yarmouth, 
when  events  took  a  new  and  unforeseen  turn. 

They  were  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bank  when  a  square 
rigger  hove  into  their  range  of  vision.  Square  riggers,  tho' 
not  common  nowadays,  call  for  no  unusual  comment  from 
fishermen,  but  this  one  attracted  Spencer's  attention  by 
the  way  she  acted.  The  weather  was  fine  with  a  fresh 
breeze  and  the  sailing  ship  should  have  been  hull-down 
and  out  of  sight  within  a  few  hours.  But  they  raised  her 
upper  sails  in  the  flush  of  the  dawn  and  she  was  in  sight 
throughout  the  day.  At  sun-down  she  appeared  to  be 
hove-to.  Next  morning,  day-light  revealed  her  close 
aboard  and  standing" towards  the  Alfarata.  The  fishermen 
were  just  through  with  breakfast  and  getting  ready  to 
swing  the  dories  over  and  they  knocked  off  to  watch  the 
stranger  with  many  surmises. 

The  ship — a  finely  modelled  three-master  with  double 
topgallant  sails  on  fore  and  main — came  rolling  toward 
them  under  reduced  sail.  When  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  fishing  schooner,  her  mainyards  were  swung  aback 
and  she  lay  hove  to  while  two  signal  flags  ran  up  to  her 
mizen-gaff. 

"A  two  flag  hoist,"  ejaculated  Spencer.  "Urgent  signal. 
Looks  like  N.C.  'In  distress'  if  I  remember  rightly."  He 
sung  out  to  the  wondering  fishermen:  "Swing  a  dory  over, 
boys,  and  see  what  he  wants." 

Dories  from  port  and  starboard  nests  were  swung  up 
and  out,  and  as  they  splashed  into  the  sea,  curiosity-im- 
pelled men  leaped  over  the  rail  into  them.  "Hold  on  there!" 
bawled  the  skipper.  "No  need  for  all  hands  to  go.  He  ain't 
inviting  you  aboard  to  have  a  drink,  I  eal'late.  You,  John 
Watson,  and  you,  Tom  Westhaver,  go  and  see  what  he 
wants  and  don't  be  all  day  about  it."  As  an  after-thought, 
"he  turned  to  Comstock.  "Go  over  with  them,  Tom,  if  you 
like.  She  looks  a  foreigner  of  some  kind  and  maybe  you 
can  bring  me  back  a  straighter  message  than  our  fellows." 
The  other  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  though  dreading 
the  venture,  then  he  laughed  and  slid  over  the  side  into 
the  waiting  dory. 

WITHIN  thirty  minutes  they  were  pulling  back. 
As  soon  as  the  dory  came  alongside  the  schooner, 
Comstock,  with  surprising  agility  for  a  supposed  convales- 
cent, sprang  over  the  rail  and  approached  Spencer.  In 
bis  eyes  there  were  signs  of  suppressed  agitation.  Aloud  he 
said:  "They  say  their  captain  and  mate  were  washed  over- 
board in  a  storm  and  they  want  someone  to  navigate  the 

ship  into  New  York "  He  gripped  Billy  by  the  arm 

and  drew  him  away  from  the  surrounding  fishermen.  The 
skipper  winced  under  Comstock's  fingers — the  man  was 
laboring  under  high  excitement  and  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
"...  .and  Jimmy  the  Red's  aboard  herV 

"Jimmy  the  who?"  ejaculated  Spencer  wonderingly  and 
Comstock's  squeezing  fingers  on  his  arm  checked  his  fur- 
ther utterance. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Spencer,  come  below  a  minute," 
urged  the  other  compellingly.  "Get  away  from  these  listen- 
ing men  and  I'll  tell  you  something." 

The  skipper  clattered  down  into  the  cabin  followed  by 
Comstock.  "What  the  devil's  the  matter?"  asked  Billy 
softly.  "You  look  as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost.  ..." 

Comstock  was  terribly  wrought  up  and  trembled  visibly. 
Spencer  was  alarmed  at  the  man's  excitement.  "Not  a 
ghost,  Spencer,"  replied  the  other  in  a  portentous  voice, 
"but  the  one  man  in  all  this  wide  world  that  I  must  get 
the  hold  of!  The  man  who  was  the  cause  of  my  impris- 
onment! The  man  who  threw  me  to  the  wolves " 

"Where?   Who  is  he?   Quick,  man!" 

"Aboard  that  ship  over  there!  He's  among  the  crew. 
I  saw  him — talked  with  him — James  Kowalsky — Jimmy 
the  Red — and  the  man  who  did  the  job  I  was  railroaded 
into  the  penitentiary  for!" 

"The  devil  ye  say!" 

Comstock  continued  in  a  rapid  whisper  and  the  per- 
spiration of  agitation  moistened  his  forehead.  "I  was  giv- 
en ten  years'  hard  labor  for  a  bombing  affair.  I  was  accus- 
ed and  convicted  of  blowing  up  the  plant  of  the  Plenzer 
Iron  Works  in  Delancey,  Pennsylvania.  I  was,  to  my  eter- 
nal regret,  mixing  around  with  a  crowd  of  so-called  Socia- 
lists and  I.W.W.'s  at  the  time,  and  while  I  knew  of  the 
plans  for  destroying  the  Plenzer  plant,  yet  I  honestly  had 
no  hand  in  it.  This  Kowalsky — the  man  aboard  that  ship 
there — was  the  one  who  actually  did  the  job  and  he  manag- 
ed to  throw  the  blame  on  me.  He  was  never  suspected.  I 
was  sentenced."  He  paused  and  wiped  his  face. 

"Well,"  said  Spencer  slowly,  "what  can  we  do  about  it? 
D'ye  want  me  to  get  the  gang  and  drag  him  off  that  hook- 
er?" 

"No,  that  would  never  do,"  answered  Comstock  a 
trifle  more  composed. 

"Kowalsky  can't  be  handled  that  way.  I  can  only  sug- 
gest one  thing  just  at  present,  and  that  is  for  you  to  go 
aboard  that  ship  and  navigate  her  into  port.  I'll  go  with 
you  and  make  sure  that  Kowalsky  doesn't  get  away. 


I'll  find  a  way  to  make  him  confess  to  that  Plenzer  affarir 


'npHE  other's  face  was  expressionless  and  Comstock  not- 
•*■  ed  it  and  endeavoured  to  imbue  him  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter.  "I  have  this  chance,  Spencer,  and 
I  muM  keep  my  eye  on  him.  Boy,  but  you  don't  know — 
you  can't  realize — what  I've  suffered  and  how  I'm  hunger- 
ing to  join  my  wife  and  daughter  as  an  honest  man  and  a 
free  man.    It's  a  terrible  thing — a-  horrible  thing — to  be 


He   leaped   the    intervening  gix    fe«t  between   wharf   and    rail   and 
spun  the  wheel  over. 


deprived  of  your  liberty;  to  know  that  the  law  requires 
ten  years  of  your  life.  And  it's  worse  to  be  like  I  am  now — 
an  escaped  convict — flying  from  the  law  and  always  living 
in  fear  of  detection.  There  is  the  hand  of  God  in  this  thing, 
Spencer.  He's  giving  me  a  chance  to  prove  my  innocence. 
You've  done  a  tremendous  lot  for  me  already,  Spencer, 
help  me  now  and  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  in  some  way." 
He  waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  for  the  young  skipper's 
decision. 

"All  right!  I'll  go!"  said  Billy  at  last.  The  intense  suppli- 
cation in  the  man's  voice  and  face  impressed  him  and  the 
thought  of  doing  something  for  Mabel  Comstock  urged  him 
to  tackle  the  job.  One  of  the  boys,  Juddy  Moore,  could 
take  the  Alfarata  home  to  Boston  and  explain  things  to 
Johnny  Lovell.  He  would  navigate  the  ship  to  Boston  and 
arrive  there  in  time  to  take  the  Alfarata  out  again. 

Spencer  threw  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing  into  a 
bag  and  secured  his  sextant,  his  Nautical  Tables  and  Al- 
manac. "We'll  skip  along  now,"  he  said.  "Got  your  duds. 
Brown?  Good!"  Comstock  led  the  way  up  on  deck  while 
Spencer  gave  a  final  look  around.  "Lemme  see!"  he  mur- 
mured. "Have  I  got  my  pipe  and  tobacco?"  He  made  a 
hasty  survey  of  his  pockets  and  when  thrusting  his  hand 
into  that  of  his  flannel  shirt  he  felt  the  crackle  of  paper 
therein.  He  was  about  to  go  ahead  when  recollection  came 
to  him.  "Gorry!  That  must  be  the  letter  Miss  Comstock 
gave  meinLovell's  office  and  I  ain't  opened  it  yet.  M'm! 
Must  be  in  love,  I  eal'late,  to  be  so  forgetful." 

He  hastily  tore  it  open  and  read  the  type-written  con- 
tents. "Sufferin'   Codfish!"  he  ejaculated  in  amazement 
as  he  slumped  down  on  a  locker  to  read  the  missive  again. 
"Dear  Sir,"  it  ran — "We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
you  are  the  only  surviving  brother  of  the  late  James 
Winslow  Spencer  who  died  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Aug- 
ust 9th,  19~. 

"Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  a  resident  of  Victoria,  B.C. 
left  a  considerable  amount  of  property  and,  under  the 
terms  of  his  will,  this  is  to  be  divided  among  certain 
charities  one  year  exactly  from  the  hour  and  date  of 
his  demise  provided  no  claim  was  made  by  his  brother 
William  Ainslie  Spencer.  The  late  James  Spencer  was 
a  rather  peculiar  man,  unmarried,  and  extremely  re- 
ticent as  to  his  family  and  connections.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  no  relations  and  didn't  want  any.  He  died 
suddenly  and  a  search  through  his  personal  papers 
failed  to  reveal  anything  regarding  him,  his  birth- 
place or  from  whence  he  came. 

"The  writer  was  somewhat  intimate  with  him  and 
we  took  this  matter  up  on  the  chance  that  an  heir  might 
be  found.  We  traced  the  late  Mr.  Spencer's  career  back 
to  where  he  shipped  as  a  seaman  from  New  York  to 


San  Francisco  on  an  American  bark.  On  her  articles 
he  signed  as  hailing  from  Anchorville,  Nova  Scotia. 
Enquiries  made  by  us  there  elicited  the  information 
that  you  were  his  only  brother. 

"The  object  of  the  present  is  to  urge  you  to  come  out 
to  Victoria  immediately — bringing  such  identification 
records  as  you  may  have.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  be  at  our  office  before  August  9th,  otherwise  the 
estate  of  your  brother  will  go  to  the  charities  men- 
tioned if  no  claim  is  made  before  noon  of  that  date. 

"We  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  wire  us  immediately 
on  receipt  of  this  letter  and  trusting  that  our  inter- 
est will  have  found  favor  with  you,  we  remain,  yours 
very  truly, 

"McGRAW,  HISCOCK&  DELORO, 
"Barristers  &  Notaries,  Victoria,  B.C." 

"eUFFERIN'  Codfish!"  he  reiterated— his  wits  knocked 
"^  galley-west.    "August    ninth — and    this   is    August 
second!  If  I  was  to  slam  the  Alfarata  for  Boston  right  away, 
I'd  make  it  easy,  but  on  that  big  clumsy  bally-hoo  to  wind- 
'ard  there.  .  .  .?"    He  paused  in  disturbed  and  tantalizing 
hesitancy  and  thought  of  Comstock,  "Jimmy  the  Red," 
and  Mabel.  "Lord  Harry!  What  sh'd  I  do?"  he  asked  him- 
self in  considerable  mental   disquietude.    It  was  indeed  a 
momentous  problem  and   it  seemed  as  though  Fate  were 
placing   the   two   alternatives   before   him   and    saying: 
"Choose!"    Comstock,  impatiently  waiting  and  absorbed 
with  his  own  affairs,  little  knew  of  the  tremen- 
dous struggle  which  was  taking  place  in  Spencer's 
mind. 
"Ik  "If  I  got  that  money  I'd  be  fixed  for  life  and 

could  get  away  from  this  drudgery  and  I  c'd 
maybe  corral  Mabel  at  the  same  time.  But 
then  her  Dad  would  still  be  a  wanted  man  and 
she'd  never  be  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
might  go  on  that  wind-bag  on  the  chance  of 
squeezin'  the  truth  out  of  that  Kowalsky  joker, 
and  Comstock  may  have  made  a  mistake  and  it 
mayn't  be  the  man  after  all.  I'd  lose  everything 
then."  He  paused  and  reflected.  "He  seemed 
pretty  certain,"  he  murmured,  "and  I'd  like  to 
see  that  shadow  lifted  from  him  and  her — Gorry!  I  wish 
I  knew  what  was  best." 

He  drew  a  coin  from  his  pocket.  "Heads — I  go  on  the 
wind-bag.  Tails — I  slam  the  Alfarata  for  Boston  and  hike 
for  the  property!" 

He  tossed  the  coin  up  and  it  came  down — tails!  A  vis- 
ion of  Mable  Comstock's  appealing  face  rose  before  his 
eyes  and  her  last  words  rang  in  his  ears,  "Look  after  him. . . 
and  God  bless  you!" 

With  a  new-found  determination  pictured  on  his  bronz- 
ed face,  Billy  thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket  again  and 
took  a  fresh  grip  of  his  gear.  He  threw  the  coin  into  the 
stove  saying  whimsically:  "You're  a  dam'  liar.  Mister  Pen- 
ny. I  ain't  agoin'  to  do  what  you  think.  For  her  sake,  by 
Godfrey,  I'll  do  the  other  thing  and  take  a  chance!" 

Twenty  minutes  later,  he  and  Comstock  clambered  up 
the  Jacob's  Ladder  of  the  full-rigged  ship  Gregory  of  Riga. 

A  RED-HAIRED  man  of  medium  height  and  sinewy 
build  met  them  at  the  rail.  He  had  a  colorless  face 
with  high  cheek-bones  and  prominent  jaw — the  muscles  of 
which  bulged  visibly — and  his  mouth  reposed  in  a  deter- 
mined Hne.  He  was  of  that  "sandy-complexioned"  type 
upon  which  one  scarce  bestows  a  second  glance,  and  his 
age  would  be  anywhere  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five. 
"My  name  is  Smith,"  he  volunteered  glibly.  "I'm  the  stoo- 
ard  of  this  ship.  The  captain  and  mate  were  washed  over 
the  side  by  a  sea  that  boarded  the  poop  four  days  ago  and 
our  second  mate  don't  understand  navigation. .... 

Spencer's  eyebrows  went  up  in  surprise.  "Four  days  ago?' 
he  exclaimed.  "Whereabouts  were  you  then?" 

The  red-haired  steward  waved  his  hand  vaguely.  "Some- 
where's  to  the  east'ard,  sir.  We're  bound  from  Glasgow  to 
New  York,  sir." 

Spencer  thought  it  strange.  For  the  past  ten  days,  At- 
lantic weather  had  been  smooth  and  summery  with  light 
southerly  and  westerly  winds.  There  was  neither  swell  nor 
cloud  to  evidence  any  such  weather  as  would  poop  a  big 
ship  like  the  Gregory.  Billy  looked  hard  at  the  man  and 
instantly  became  aware  that  he  was  not  the  nonentity  he 
appeared  at  first  glance.  The  putty-like  face  was  enliv- 
ened by  close-set  eyes  of  an  indescribable  hue.  Like  the 
man's  complexion,  they  were  tawny  and  cat-like  and  the 
pupils  appeared  to  contract  and  expand  with  the  fellow's 
emotions.  The  skipper  noticed  that  they  were  contracted 
now  and  this  peculiarity  commanded  Spencer's  notice. 

"Yes,  sir,  it  was  very  strange,"  the  steward  continued — 
his  face  stolid  but  the  eyes  narrowed  to  pin-points  pupils. 
He  spoke  calmly  as  though  he  had  sensed  the  doubt  in 
the  other's  mind.  "Breeze  and  sea  came  up  all  of  a  sudden- 
like under  a  cloudless  sky.  The  wave  that  boarded  her, 
sir,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  tidal  wave — a  most  extra- 
ordinary comber.  After  sweeping  the  poop,  the  wind  fell 
flat  and  it  was  all  over  within  an  hour.  A  submarine  earth- 
quake possibly,  sir."  His  speech  was  that  of  an  educated 
man  in  spite  of  lapses  into  ship-board  idiom.';.  His  explana- 
tion sounded  plausible  and  he  continued.  "And  who  may 
Continued  on  page  33 
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WHAT  IS  YOUR  CHILD'S  I.  Q.i 


? 


CONSIDERABLE  attention  has  been  dir- 
ected in  many  countries,  including  Canada, 
to  those  children  who  are  mentally  handi- 
capped, but  it  is  only  very  recently  that  any  spec- 
ial and  properly  directed  methods  have  been 
adopted  leading  to  the  adequate  training  of  those 
children  who  are  endowed  with  superior  intelligence — 
and  from  whom  the  nation's  leaders  will,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion, be  selected. 

The  curricula  of  public  schools  in  Canada  have  been 
constructed  on  the  assumption  that  all  children  are  of 
'equal  mental  capacity  and  capable  of  doing  exactly  the 
same  work.  If  the  laggards  do  not  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession, so  much  the  worse  for  the  laggards;  by  and  by 
■when  they  grow  tall  and  lanky,  or  fat  and  stupid,  they  are 
jerked  up  to  higher  grades  by  main  strength.  Such  un- 
fortunates are  still  to  be  found  in  almost  every  public 
school  in  Canada. 

Children  are  being  labelled  and  classified  as  never  before, 
and  gradually  new  light  is  sifting  through  the  clouds  which 
have  obscured  the  vision  of  the  average  teacher  in  the 
past.  The  three  R's  still  hold  sway  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance, but  no  longer  monopolize  the  whole  field.  A 
great  deal  of  the  energy  which  has  been  put  into  the  move- 
ment to  rearrange  our  ideas  regarding  the  mentality  of 
children  has  come  from  the  United  States,  although  Eur- 
ope must  be  awarded  the  palm  for  first  directing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  it. 

In  the  past,  if  Johnny  Jones  failed  to  acknowledge  that 
two  and  two  made  four  he  was  consigned  to  the  corner 
and  asked  to  wear  the  dunce's  cap.  Johnny  might  wonder 
why  he  was  treated  thus,  but  the  only  satisfaction  vouch- 
safed him  was  the  statement  that  Billy  Smith,  who  was 
younger,  knew  the  answer,  hence  there 
could  be  no  excuse  for  Johnny. 

A  brief  study  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, in  any  public  school,  reveals 
the  tragedy  of  the  system  of  our  educa- 
tion in  Canada.  University  principals, 
gray-haired  senators  and  lofty-browed 
professors  often  bewail  the  fact  that 
high-schools  are  not  feeding  universi- 
ties as  they  should,  and  wonder  why  so 
many  of  the  public  schools  fail  to  send 
their  brightest  pupils  to  high  school. 
Wordy  arguments  take  place  and  a 
thousand  and  one  explanations  of  the 
failure  are  offered,  but  rarely  is  our  defective  public 
school  system  suspected  of  being  the  cause. 

Tackling   the   Abnormal 

OLD-FASHIONED  departments  of  psychology, 
too  often  appendages  to  the  department  of  phil- 
osophy, went  delving  into  the  regions  of  speculation  or 
physics  and  dug  up  the  dry  bones  of  unknown  and  un- 
recognizable monsters  of  the  past.  School  psychology 
was  excellent  mental  exercise  for  the  teacher  in  training 
— if  he  understood  it — but  the  trouble  was  that  he  rare- 
ly conquered  the  mental  kinks  of  his  teachers. 

As  for  a  study  of  the  abnormal — perish  the  thought! 
If  normal  psychology  proves  such  a  hard  nut  to  crack, 
why  attempt  the  impossible?  Fortunately  there  were 
some  brave  spirits  among  the  best  of  the  psychologists 
who,  like  the  three  wise  men,  went  bravely  to  sea  in  a 
bowl  and  eventually  drifted  somewhere.  As  soon  as 
they  began  to  correlate  their  experiences  of  the  abnormal 
with  the  normal  they  discovered  that  the  "somewhere" 
was  a  most  interesting  land  and  they  accomplished 
things  of  value  to  the  human  race. 

Such  investigators  as  Binet,  Terman,  Yerkes,  Pintner 
and  our  own  Canadian,  Dr.  Bridges — who  made  such  a 
success  with  the  psychological  tests  for  the  U.S.  Army — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  others,  have  added  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  of  psychology  and  the  pendulum  has 
swung  far  from  cynicism  and  speculation  to  a  profit- 
able tr  ('  practical  study  of  the  mind. 

Like  the  jazz  craze,  the  ouija-board  craze,  the  dance 
craze  and  a  hundred  of  the  popular  enthusiasms,  the 
mental  testing  craze  is  having  its 
innings.  And  while  it  is  something  to 
be  regretted  that  many  of  the  ob- 
servers do  not  commence  their  stud- 
ies by  ascertaining  the  "intelligence 
quotients"  of  each  other,  on  the  whole 
little  harm  could  come  of  the  develop- 
ment. After  all,  the  sanity  of  the 
leaders  will  save  the  situation  and 
the  very  fact  that  so  many  students 
are  groping  for  new  light  may  even- 
tually lead  to  discovering  it. 


By     DR.    C.     K.    CLARKE 


MEDICAL       DIRECTOR, 
COMMITTEE  '     FOR 


CANADIAN       NATIONAL 

MENTAL      HYGIENE 


A  N  APPEAL  for  special  education  of 
the  child  of  superior  intelligence  is 
made  in  this  article.  The  nation's  leaders 
two,  three  or  four  decades  from  now 
are  to-day  children  of  from  seven  to 
for  their  studies,  comb  ned  with  the  bless- 
ing of  a  sturdy  physique.  These  bril- 
liant, healthy  children  should  be  educat- 
fourteen  who  show  a  brilliant  aptitude 
ed  carefully  that  their  talents  may  not 
be  lost  in  the  miasma  of  present-day 
Canadian  education.  This  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  from  Dr.  Clarke's  pen 
which  MACLEAN'S  will  publish  during 
1922.  The  second  will  appear  in  one  of 
the  March  issues. 


to  hereafter — is  the  result  of  methods  we  adopt  to  ascer- 
tain, or  classify,  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  we  examine. 
The  following  is  a  proposed  classification  of  intelligence: 

I.Q. 

Genius,  or  near  genius,  about     140 

Very  superior 120 

Superior 110 

Average 90 

Dull  or  backward 80 

Border  line 75 

Feeble-minded  (Morons) 50 

Imbecile 20 

Idiot below 20 


to 
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an  "intelHgence  quot- 
An  intelligence  quot- 
"  as  it  will  be  referred 


Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke  is  pictured  above.  The  four 
H'omen  are  used  in  tlie  testa  for  mental  alert- 
ness friven  the  yountrer  children.  Six  sketches 
of  women's  heads  are  used  in  the  tests  alto- 
gether, three  suppoAedly  of  pleasinfr  appearance, 
three  decidedly  not  so  pleasing:.  The  child  is 
asked  to  point  out  the  beat-lookinn:  sketches, 
and  to  explain  why  he — or  she — considers  one 
picture  more  handsome  than  the  other.  Dr. 
Clarke  is  intensely  interested  in  the  children's 
re-actions  to  thU  and  other  tests. 


Already  careful   analyses  of  public  school  popu- 
lations in  Canada  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
as  a  general  thing  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
children    are    of    average    ihtelligence:   20    per 
cent,    are    above    this    line    and    20    per    cent, 
below. 
In  this  article  it  is  not  the  intention  to  deal  with  those 
below  the  line,  beyond  making  the  statement  that  they  are 
a  serious  handicap  to  the  efficiency  of  public  schools  and 
require  special  treatment  and  care. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Binet-Simon 
tests  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  founded  on  observations 
made  on  thousands  of  children  of  various  ages,  with  the 
idea  of  discovering  the  average  int  elligence  atcertain  per- 
iods of  development.  The  normal  mental  age  should, 
theoretically,  correspond  with  the  chronological  age,  but, 
as  may  be  easily  understood,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  but  the  law  of  averages  must  be  followed.  The  whole 
scheme  is  an  ingenious  one  and  in  actual  practice  works 
out  with  an  accuracy  that  is  surprising.  Thus,  well-trained 
technicians,  for  such  must  be  the  name  given  to  certa'.i 
classes  of  observers,  will  reach  results  not  varying  from 
each  other  except  perhaps  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  does 
not  follow,  though,  that  their  conclusions  regarding  the 
requirements  of  the  children  examined  coincide.  That  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  It 
might  be  explained,  too,  that  a  child  may  be  distinctly 
abnormal  as  the  result  of  mental  disease  and  yet  have  a 
high  I.Q.  This  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  althoughl 
sometimes  find  the  less  sapient  of  the  medical  profession 
worrying  about  it.     For  example: 

Obnoxious  Precocity 

PRECOCITY  sometimes  takes   on    a 
most  disagreeable  phase,    as     was 
shown   by   Ethel   K ....  an   exceedingly 
bright,     pretty     and     attractive     little 
girl     attending     a    well-known     public 
school  in  a  small  Ontario  city.    When 
I  first  met  her  the  precocity  of  the  child 
was  most  striking.     Binet-Simon    tests 
held  no  terrors  for  her,  and  although  she 
was   but  thirteen  her   ability  to  scale 
dizzy  mental  heights  was  pronounced. 
At  the  same  time  Ethel  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  moral  sense  and  her  ability  to 
corrupt   a  whole   community   was   well 
established.   She  associated  with  two  low-grade  mental 
defectives  and  when  I  came  on  the  scene  these  three  had 
completely  demoralized  the  morals  of  the  whole  school. 
The  state  of  affairs  was  almost  unbelievable  except  to 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  precocious  types. 
Ethel  was  placed  under  strict  supervision  in  an  institut- 
ion and  of  course  I  was  in  for  the  usual  condemnation 
by  casual  observers  who  placed  sentiment  before  com- 
mon-sense. 

Meanwhile,  Ethel's  little  brother  proved  to  be  a  low- 
grade  defective  and  the  mother  mentally  diseased. 
Of  course,  this  precocious  weakling  easily  persuaded 
someone  to  take  her  out  on  probation.  She  escaped  to 
one  of  the  United  States  border  cities,  where  she  cut  a 
swath  of  the  widest  character,  in  immorality  and  crime. 
She  returned  to  her  old  home  when  eighteen  and  almost 
immediately  was  apprehended  for  the  vilest  kinds  of 
criminality  and  shocked  even  the  hardened  court  offic- 
ials by  her  extraordinary  depravity.  When  I  saw  her, 
the  "rocket  stick"  was  coming  down  rapidly  and  she 
was  no  longer  the  precocious  child  of  yesterday.  She 
was  soon  put  on  the  records  as  a  confirmed  criminal, 
and,  if  alive,  has  degenerated  so  rapidly  mentally  and 
physically  that  the  end  can  easily  be  foretold. 

A  battle-royal  may  be  waged  over  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "intelligence,"  especially  among  those  who 
find  no  difficulty  in  staging  a  controversy  over  such  ab- 
stractions as  the  difference  between  a  horse-chestnut 
and  a  chestnut-horse.  In  the  Binet-Simon  method  men- 
tal age  and  intelligence^ correspond.  The  observer  uses  a 
series  of  tests  which  accurately  stand  for  the  average 
intelligence  at  certain  ages  and  the 
variations  either  above  or  below 
are  scored  by  a  scale  accepted  as  a 
standard. 

The  I.Q.  has  its  value  in  making 
a  diagnosis,  but  only  tells  a  part  of 
the  story  because,  after  all,  the 
I.Q.  of  any  child  is  founded  simply 
on  an  examination  of  one  part  of 
its  mental  get-up,  leaving  in  abey- 
ance the  psychological  peculiari- 
ties, heredity  and  home  environ- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  system 
as  applied  by  the  observer  who 
has  not  been  trained  in  psychiat 
lie  as  well  as  psychological  metli-" 
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oob  is  making  serious  errors,  especially  when  dealing  with 
people  of  nervous  type.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative 
that  children  who  vary  from  the  so-called  normal  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  well  equipped  mental  schools  for  days 
or  weeks,  if  necessary,  before  definite  conclusions  are 
arrived  at  regarding  the  best  course  to  follow  in  educating 
these  variants.  Extensive  tests  are  now  being  carried  out 
along  these  lines  in  several  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and 
particularly  interesting  work  is  being  done  in  the  public 
schools  of  such  cit- 
ies as  Vancouver, 
Edmonton  and  Tor- 
onto. 

What    is    A    Psy- 
chiatrist,   Any- 
way? 

DEFORE  going 
■^  any  further  it 
may  be  of  value  to 
define  psychiat- 
rist (or  psychiater) 
ind  psychologist, 
snowing  the  differ- 
entiation. A  psy- 
chiatrist is  one  who 
studies  and  treats 
diseases  of  the 
mind.  A  p  s  y- 
chologist  is  one  who 
studies  mental  phe- 
nomena. The  dif- 
ference between  a 
psychiatrist  and  a 
psychologist  is 
marked :  the  psy- 
chiatrist is  necessar- 
ily a  physician  who  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  also  an 
experienced  psychologist  but  has  in  addition  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  mental  diseases.  In  other  words,  the  psychiatrist 
is  involved  in  the  study  of  pathological  conditions  and  the 
manifestations  resulting  from  them.  Psychologists,  as  a 
rule,  are  interested  simply  in  mental  phenomena. 

Some  of  the  tests  which  are  being  used  in  Canadian 
schools  for  children  of  various  ages  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. For  example,  in  ascertaining  the  I.Q.  of  a  child  ten 
years  old,  here  are  some  of  the  questions: 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  sentence?  A  man  said: 
'I  know  a  road  from  my  house  in  the  City  which  is  down 
hill  all  the  way  to  the  city,  and  down  hill  all  the  way 
back.'   " 

The  comment  of  the  child  is  taken  on  this  sentence  and 
we  take  note  of  how  quickly  the  answer  comes  and  as  to 
the  detail  into  which  the  child  goes.  There  are  five  sentenc- 
es altogether  and  to  pass  successfully  the  child  should  ans- 
wer correctly  four  out  of  the  five.  The  other  four  sentences 
are: 

"An  engineer  said  that  the  more  cars  he  had  on  his 
train  the  faster  he  could  go;"  "Yesterday  the  police 
found  the  body  of  a  girl  qut  into  eighteen  pieces.  They 
believed  that  she  killed  herself;"  "There  was  a  railroad 
accident  yesterday  but  it  was  not  very  serious;  only 
forty-eight  people  were  killed;"  "A  bicycle  rider  being 
thrown  from  his  bicycle  in  an  accident  struck  his  head 
against  a  stone  and  was  instantly  killed.  They  picked 
him  up  and  carried  him  to  a  hospital  and  they  do  not 
think  he  will  get  well." 

What  does  your  boy  or  girl  of  ten  say  when  these  sen- 
tences are  read  aloud?  What  is  their  immediate  comment? 
Some  other  questions  asked  the  child  of  ten  are: 

"What  ought  you  to  say  when  someone  asks  your 
opinion  about  a  person  you  do  not  know  very  well?" 
"What  ought  you  to  do  before  beginning  something  very 
important?"  "Why  should  we  judge  a  person  more  by 
his  actions  than  by  his  words?" 

Children  of  eleven  and  twelve  are  asked  such  questions 
as:  "What  is  pity?  Revenge?  Charity?  Envy?  Justice?" 
A  child  of  this  age  should  answer  correctly  three  out  of  five. 
Also: 

"Change  these  words  so  that  they  will  make  a  good  sen- 
tence: 

(a)  For  the  started  and  we  country  early  at  are. 

(b)  To  asked  paper  my  teacher  correct  I  my. 

(c)  A  defends  dog  good  his  bravely  master. 
"Say  these  numbers  backwards: 

(a)  3-1-8-7-9 

(b)  6-9-4-8-2 

(c)  5-2-9-6-1." 

At  least  one  of  these  three  should  be  done  correctly. 

Other  questions  are:  "In  what  way  are  a  snake,  a  cow  and 
a  sparrow  alike?" 

"In  what  way  are  a  book,  teacher,  newspaper  alike?" 
"In  what  way  are  wool,  cotton  and  leather  alike?" 
"In  what  way  are  a  knife-blade,  penny,  piece  of  wire 

alike?" 
"In  what  way  are  a  rose,  potato,  tree  ajike?" 

A  few  of  the  questions  asked  a  child  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen are: 


"What  is  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  presi- 
dent?" 

"What  are  the  chief  differences  between  a  school  and  a 
church?" 

"If  a  man's  salary  is  $20  a  week  and  he  spends  $14 
a  week,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  save  $300?" 

"If  two  pencils  cost  5  cents,  how  many  pencils  can  you 
buy  for  50  cents?" 
"At  15  cents  a  yard,  how  much  will  7  feet  of  cloth  cost?" 

All  these  prob- 
lems in  mental 
arithmetic  should 
be  answered  in  a 
minute  each,  or 
less,  and  two  out 
of  three  should 
be  answered  cor- 
rectly. 

When  we  come 
to  the  children 
of  fifteen  to  six- 
teen we  find  that 
they  have  usually 
the  I.Q.  of  the 
average  adult.  We 
as  k  :  "Wh  a  t  is 
the  difference  be- 
tween 

"(a)  Laziness 
and  idleness; 
(b)  Evolution 
and  Revolut- 
ion; (c)  Pov- 
erty and  mis- 
ery, (d)  Char- 
acter and  repu- 
tation. 

"R  e  p  e  a  t 
without  varying  a  single  word :  'Walter  likes  very  much 
to  go  on  visits  to  his  Grandmother  because  she  always 
tells  him  many  funny  stories.' 

"'Yesterday  I  saw  a  pretty  little  dog  in  the  street.  It 
had  curly  brown  hair,  short  legs  and  a  long  tail.'  " 
One  of  these  two  should  be  repeated  after  the  investi- 
gator, accurately. 

The  average  child  of  eigh- 
teen should  have  the  I.Q.  of  a 
superior  adult.  For  instance, 
they  are  asked  to  repeat  these 
numbers: 

(a)  7-2-5-3-4-8-9-6 

(b)  4-9-8-5-3-7-6-2 

(c)  8-3-7-9-5-4-8-2 
Then    they  are  asked  to  re- 
peat these  numbers  backwards: 

(a)  4-1-6-2-5-9-3 

(b)  3-8-2-6-4-7-5 

(c)  9-4-5-2-8-3-7 
There  are,  of  course,   other 

mental  tests  to  estimate  the 
quickness  of  their  mental  re- 
actions and  perceptions. 


ThU  picture  is  ghown  the  children  to  test  their  powers  of 
observation. 


How  Many  of  Us  Are  Normal 

THE  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  normal  child  will 
inevitably  come  up  and  will 
occasionally  prove  a  poser,  and 
while  it  is  true  that  the  law  of 
averages  may  be  relied  upon 
when  dealing  with  a  school  as  a 
whole,  yet  it  must  fail  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  indivi- 
duals. A  few  days  ago  a  glib 
young  psychologist  in  a  public 
lecture  made  merry  over  the 
classification  of  so-called  psy- 
chopathic children  and  appar- 
ently had  a  firm  conviction 
that  his  lack  of  experience  plac- 
ed him  in  the  position  to  dis- 
miss with  a  graceful  gesture  all 
the  babble  of  doctors  who  have 
discovered  unstable  mental  con- 
ditions in  troublesome  child- 
ren. 

Just  here  it  may  be  well  to 
define  psychopathic  personal- 
ities. Those  psychopathic  conditions  which  develop  on  a 
morbid  constitutional  basis  include  an  extensive  border- 
land between  pronounced  morbid  states  and  more  personal 
eccentricities  which  are  wont  to  be  regarded  as  normal. 
We  consider  personal  deviations  from  the  regular  course  of 
mental  development  as  morbid  only  when  they  are  of  spe- 
cial consequence  to  the  physical  and  mental  life;  but  the 
distinction  is  one  of  degree  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  arbit- 
rary. There  is  a  considerable  group  of  such  morbid  condi- 
tions which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  mental  deformi- 


ties. They  are  not  characterized  by  any  definite  disease 
process,  but  rather  by  a  general  deviation  from  the  normal 
mental  life. 

However,  the  policy  of  a  purely  psychological  classifica- 
tion may  best  be  seen  when  a  studyof  the  children  grandil- 
oquently styled  "super-normals,"  by  some  psychologists, 
is  made.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  in  the  twenty  per 
cent,  of  pupils  above  the  average  the  peak,  amounting  to 
five  per  cent.,  will  contain  examples  of  a  very  high  order  of 
intelligence,  sometimes  scoring  up  to  a  quotient  of  nearly 
200.  In  this  group  are  to  be  found  the  future  leaders  of 
the  country  as  well  as  some  of  the  marked  failures.  If  we 
simply  follow  the  ordinary  psychological  scoring  method  in 
arriving  at  our  results,  and  adopt  the  stimulating  process 
that  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  best  types,  we  are  likely 
to  stage  a  tragedy  for  others.  Of  course,  the  term  "super- 
normal" is  typical  of  this  continent,  where  the  desira  to 
"beat  all  creation"  is  to  the  fore.  Perhaps  the  term  "child- 
ren of  superior  intelligence"  is  less  open  to  criticism. 

A  Splendid  Entrance  Class! 

OF  COURSE,  our  investigations  have  not  yet  been  very 
extensive  in  Canada  but  we  have  run  across  some 
schools  where  we  have  found  an  extraordinary  number  of 
children  of  superior  intelligence.  Recently  tests  were  being 
made  at  a  school  in  a  good  residential  portion  of  Toronto 
and  we  found  that  the  I.Q.'s  of  these  children  ranged  from 
96  to  185.  The  average  was  120.  They  were  a  good  healthy 
type  of  children,  with excellentenvironmentand  heredity — 
and  they  had  a  splendid  teacher.  This  was  an  entrance 
class  consisting  of  twenty-two  pupils.  The  youngest  was 
ten  years  and  ten  months  old,  the  oldest  fourteen  years. 

Frank  B ,  who  was  the  youngest  pupil  in  the  class, 

had  the  highest  Intelligence  quotient— 185.  This  showed 
that  he  had  the  average  intelligence  of  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
He  answered  our  questions  with  great  speed,  so  fast  that  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  follow  him.  It  is  amazing  to  find  a 
whole  class  of  more  than  a  score  of  pupils  where  none  ranks 
less  than  96. 

During  surveys  made  by  the  Canadian  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  in  neariy  all  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  this  question  of  superior  intelligence  has  received 
attention  from'  us.  We  find  them  in  nearly  all  the  schools 
unless    the    children    are    largely    recruited    from  the 

poorer  types  of  im-nigrants. 

From    the    standpoint    of 

national  importance  it  ov- 
ershadows the  importance 
of  the  mental  handicap, 
great  as  that  is,  because  of 
the  waste  taking  place  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who 
would  become  highly  ef- 
ficient if  properly  develop- 
ed. This  waste,  occurring 
because  of  the  marking- 
time  methods  enforced  by 
subserviency  to  the  needs 
of  the  average  and  below- 
average  children,  has  caus- 
ed pupils  of  superior  in- 
telligence to  lose  interest 
and  become  restless  while 
being  held  back.  Too  often 
they  leave  school  half 
educated,  to  take  up  occu- 
pations where  there  is  no 
possibility  erf  reaching  the 
heights  easily  accessible  to 
them  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. However, 
their  day  has  already  arriv- 
ed, as  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently. 

Two  types  are  to  be 
found  among  the  children 
showing  the  highest  I.Q.'s 
and  each  requires  special 
attention  and  treatment. 
One  type  is  represented 
by  those  of  fine  physique 
and  healthy  brains,  who 
are  able  to  do  the  routine 
work  with  consummate 
ease,  and  without  effort 
keep  in  the  van.  They  are 
apt  to  find  school  work  a 
bore  because  they  find  that 
everything  is  too  easy,  and 
being  conscious  of  this  they  not  only  lose  interest  in  acad- 
emic work  but  become  anxious  to  fledge  their  wings  in 
undertakings  which  offer  opportunity  to  soar  to  what  they 
think  are  higher  achievements  in  the  broad  world. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  school  statistics  shows  that  this 
picture  is  not  over-drawn.  These  pupils  often  leave  school 
for  the  same  reason,  and,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  an 
experience  which  would  have  fitted  them  for  the  highest 
walks  in  life,  their  possibilities  cannot  be  realized  because 
Continued  on  page  SB 


WHAT'S   YOUR  SCORE? 


Gown,  tap,  scorch,  puddle,  envelope, 
rule,  health,  eye-lash,  copper,  curse,  pork, 
outward,  southern,  lecture,  dungeon,  skill, 
ramble,  civil,  insure,  nerve,  juggler,  stave, 
regard,  brunette,  hysteric.  Mars,  mosaic, 
bewail,  priceless,  disproportionate,  harpy, 
tolerate,  artless,  depredation,  lotus,  flaunt, 
frustrate,  ochre,  milksop,  incrtistation, 
retroactive,  ambergris,  achromatic,  complot, 
perfunctory,  casuistry,  shagreen, 
piscatorial,  sudorific,  parterre,  orange, 
bonfire,  straw,  roar,  haste,  afloat,  guitar, 
mellow,  impolite,  plumbing,  noticeable, 
muzzle,  quake,  reception,  majesty,  snip, 
treasury,  misuse,  crunch,  forfeit,  sportive, 
apish,  shrewd,  repose,  peculiarity,  fen, 
conscientious,  charter,  coinage,  irony, 
dilapidated,  promontory,  avarice,  embody, 
gelatinous,  drabble,  philanthropy,  swaddle, 
exaltation,  infuse,  selectman,  declivity, 
laity,  sapient,  cameo,  theosophy,  limpet, 
precipitancy,  paleology,[homunculus, 


These    100    words    have    been    selected    according 

to  the  law  of  averages  explained  in  the  article, 

to   test   each    child's   powers   of   definition. 


MacLean's   Magazine 


What    Can    the    Movies  Teach? 


IN  SEARCH  for  first-hand  impressions  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  movie  on  juvenile 
thought  and  emotion,  I  dropped  in  during 
a  Saturday  afternoon  at  one  of  those  special 
children's  programs  the  picture  theatres  ad- 
vertise. I  was  one  of  the  very  few  adults  pre- 
sent and,  like  the  bear  of  the  nonsense  rhyme 
that  went  over  the  mountain,  I  was  there  to 
see  what  I  could  see. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  a  wretched  program. 
There  were  two  films  shown  besides  the  feature, 
a  picture  in  which  a  mischievous  little  o-phan 
girl,  adopted  by  a  rich  widower,  put  over  a 
number  of  amusing  pranks  on  her  elders.  The 
other  items  consisted  of  a  half-baked  problem 
story  and  an  "awful"  serial.  Outside  of  the 
needless  ridicule  to  which  it  subjected  a  Christ- 
ian preacher,  there  was  little  that  could  be 
classed  as  objectionable  about  the  child  picture: 
but  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  jazzy 
problem  film,  which  was  monopolized  by  a 
coterie  of  painted  women  with  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  clothing  missing  and  too  much 
belladonna  in  their  eyes.  It  was  mostly  a  saturna- 
lia of  cheap  "vamping,"  cigarette-puffing  and 
spasms  of  parlor  gambling.  When  not  engaged 
in  displaying  their  accomplishments  along  those 
lines,  the  ladies  on  the  screen  occupied  many 
feet  of  expensive  celluloid  registering  "glycer- 
ine" tears  and  other  obviously  insincere  emo- 
tional effects. 

The  "awful"  serial  was  one  of  the  usual  cow- 
boy-bandit-rope-cliff-and-pistol     variety    that 
invariably  makes  a  grown-up  of  intelligence  wonder  why  he 
squandered  the  price  of  admission  to  be  thus  bored. 

I  peered  around  me.  Except  during  occasional  outbursts 
of  applause,  in  which  I  noticed  a  number  of  well-trained 
juvenile  clacquers  led,  the  children — boys  and  girls  rang- 
ing from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age — were  sitting  wide- 
eyed,  heads  craned:  forward,  eagerly  ^drinking  in  that 
rubbish  being  enacted  by  the  shadows  up  front. 

What  were  the  emotions  and  thoughts  stirred  in  those 
plastic  little  hearts  and  minds? 

Somewhere  scattered  over  the  city  a  half  a  hundred 
mothers  would  not  have  been  quite  so  much  at  ease  if  they 
could  have  watched  the  emotions  being  legistered  on  the 
little  faces.  What  are  the  censors  doing  that  such  pictures 
are  shown  before  young  children?  It  struck  me  that  the 
otherwise  busy  moral  reformer  could  here  find  a  big  Aug- 
ean stable  ripe  for  the  cleaning. 

The  Wrong  Kind  of  Educational  Film 

THAT  was  an  exhibition  of  one  sort  of  "educational" 
film.  The  wrong  sort  to  be  sure;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  very  sort  by  which  moving  pictures  are  being  generally 
judged  at  the  present  time.  Subsequent  inquiry  brought 
out  the  information  that  the  reason  such  films  were  shown 
at  children's  performances  was  that  travel,  scenic  and  juv- 
enile story  features  were  not  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand.  The  result  was  that  cheap  and 
semi-risqu6  melodrama  dished  up  in  the  evenings  "for 
the  tired  business  man"  and  his  il  was  being  inflicted  on 
these  eager,  impressionable  little  folk — the  future  citizen- 
ry of  Canada. 

That  was  news.  It  started  a  new  train  of  thought  and 
an  investigation  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  lack  of 
first-cla.ss  informative  and  educational  films  for  children 
as  well  as  grown-  ps. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  I  had  been  making  inquir- 
ies of  leading  educationists  as  to  what  was  being  done  in 
the  way  of  utilizing  the  motion  picture  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  schools.  I  found  the  idea  had  many  stem 
opponents  in  high  places.  The  introduction  of  the  subject 
in  many  cases  brought  a  cold,  guarded  look  into  the  faces 
of  the  people  interviewed. 

One  senior  principal  in  a  large  Canadian  centre  paused 
in  the  rush  of  a  day's  work  to  tell  me  emphatically:  "We 
have  no  time  for  movies  in  our  schools.   I  cannot  see  how 
they  could  be  an  educational  help." 
"You  have  tried  them  out?" 

"No — nor  are  we  likely  to.  Of  course  that  is  a  local 
opinion  from  a  high  school  standpoint." 

"But  you  must  have  some  definite  reason  for  that  opin- 
ion," I  insisted.  "Is  it  that  the  films  can't  teach?" 

"They  teach  the  eye  but  not  the  mind;  and  it  is  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  we  seek  to  reach.  To  put  it  that  way,"  con- 
tinued the  pedagogue,  "the  presentation  of  the  moving 
picture  leaves  nothing  behind  it  in  the  way  of  educational 
value.  It  does  not  induce  the  mind  concentration  necess- 
ary for  the  implanting  of  permanent  knowledge  on  a  giv- 
en subject." 

Very  definite  and  emphatic  that  opinion  was,  and  it 
came  from  a  man  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 


By    NICHOLAS     NORTH 


Section  of  a  scientific  film  U8ed  for  educational  purposes. 
This  film  shows  the  movements  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun.  The  clock  at  the  side  regristers  the  exact  time  as 
artificial  daylight  floods  different  parts  of  the  travel- 
ing globe. 


On  the  other  hand,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  American 
inventor,  was  recently  quoted  as  saying:  "I've  never  seen 
a  boy  who  likes  to  go  to  school,  and  he  never  will  until  they 
change  their  method  of  teaching.  They  teach  by  word 
instead  of  by  eye Some  time  ago  I  lectured  to  child- 
ren with  the  aid  of  moving  pictures  and  they  understood 
the  principle  of  chemistry  I  was  illustrating,  and  would 

have  stayed  half  the  night  if  I  had  let  them You 

could  teach  children  anything  by  means  of  moving  pic- 
tures." 

Yet  from  the  angle  at  which  they  saw  the  subject — 
or  rather,  from  the  angle  at  which  they  gained  their  ex- 


perience with  the  so-called  "educational" 
film — both  the  Canadian  school  principal  and 
the  American  inventor  were  sincere  in  their 
declarations.  Furthermore,  paradoxical  though 
it  may  seem,  both  were  right  in  their  views. 
Each  had  seen  previous  proof  of  the  assertions 
he  had  made.  The  difference  lay  in  the  pic- 
tures used. 

No  Educational  Films  in  Canada 


I  SOUGHT  out  leading  film  producers  in  this 
country  and  some  of  the  agents  for  outside 
producers.  "Canadian  educationists  say  your 
films  do  not  instruct  the  young  and  are  there- 
fore worthless  in  the  schools,"  I  told  them. 
"In  fact,  one  leading  teacher  delares  that  his 
experience  with  moving  pictures  has  been 
that  they  left  no  mental  impression  behind 
them.  How  do  you  account  for  that?" 

For  most  of  those  interviewed  it  proved  a 
poser.  Some  were  inclined  to  think  the  teacher 
in  question  was  a  prejudiced  old  fogey  and  a 
back-number;  others  insisted  he  could  not 
have  given  the  pictures  a  fair  trial  and  a  few 
thought  the  statement  so  ridiculous  it  wasn't 
worth  replying  to.  Still  others  fell  back  on 
items  in  the  daily  press  which  quoted  prom- 
inent men  as  upholding  the  picture.  Finally  I 
ran  down  a  picture  man  who  might  have  prov- 
ed a  dazzling  find  for  old  Diogenes.  He's  the 
square-jawed,  argus-eyed  manager  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  plants  dealing  in  motion  picture 
supplies  in  Canada. 

"The  teacher  was  dead  right,"  he  surprised  me  by  saying. 
"He  was  dead  right.  The  so-called  'educational  pictures' 
do  not  teach  nor  leave  an  impression  on  the  child's  mind 
such  as  they  should  to  be  of  any  value  in  our  schools." 
That  seemed  an  extraordinary  statement  to  come  from 
the  manager  of  a  concern  dealing  exclusively  in  supplies 
for  school  and  church  motion  picture  work,  but  I  merely 
asked  him:  "Why  is  that  so?" 

"Because,"  he  answered,  "there  really  never  have  been 
any  educational  films  introduced  for  use  in  Canadian 
schools.  The  Canadian  educational  film  has  yet  to  make 
its  debut." 

This  man  had  definite,  clean-cut  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Right  on  the  spot  I  learned  that  the  bona-fide  educational 
film,  built  specially  for  the  education  of  the  young,  is  now 
considered  a  thing  apart — a  picture  entirely  different  in 
its  construction  and  treatment  to  anything  else  in  motion 
picturedom. 

Most  of  the  pictures  that  had  been  sent  to  the  schools 
in  the  past,  this  man  said,  should  never  have  been  released 
for  educational  purposes. 

"The  sending  of  many  of  those  so-called  educational 
pictures  to  the  schools,"  insisted  my  informant,  "was 
about  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  for  the  department  of 
Education  to  send  out  a  series  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
and  story-books  to  replace  the  school  readers  or  a  raft  of 
puzzle-pictures  to  take  the  place  of  grammars  and  arith- 
metics. The  pictures  amused  and  entertained,  but  they 
did  not  do  the  thing  for  which  children  are  sent  to  school 
-and  that  is  teach. 

"The  educational  film,"  he  went  on,  "will  be  a  class  of 
picture  all  by  itself,  built  for  the  single  purpose  of  teach- 
ing some  practical  lesson  in  the  curriculum  devised  by  our 
educational  authorities,  and  it  will  leave  an  indelible  im- 
pression from  that  lesson  on  the  child's  mind  through  the 
medium  of  his  or  her  sense  of  vision.  This  work  can  be 
done  by  the  educational  film  and  practical  proofs  that  it 
can  have  been  demonstrated  in  other  countries." 


T 


Section  of  an  Informative  film   dealing   with   wild 

life.      Note    the    slight    variation    in    the    bears' 

poatnre*  in  the  three  pictures. 


Many  Difficulties  in  XVay 

HERE  were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before 
the  educational  film  could  become  a  universal  real- 
ity in  Canada,  he  said.  One  of  these  was  the  present  small- 
ness  of  the  market.  Comparatively  few  schools  are  equip- 
ped with  apparatus  for  the  projection  of  films  and  the  cost 
of  producing  real  educational  films  is  necessarily  very  high, 
necessitating  a  wide  distribution  to  make  it  pay  its  way. 
The  lesson  the  school  film  must  teach  would  have  to  be 
devised  by  skilled  educationists  and  leading  scientists  to 
make  sure  of  its  accuracy  and  reliability,  and  their  plans 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  faithfully  by  experts  in  the 
making  of  motion  pictures.  Geography,  literature,  phy- 
siology, botany— almost  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  could  be  effectively  supplemented 
with  motion  pictures. 

"Let  us  say,"  said  the   picture   man,   "that   a   public 
school  class  in  Alberta  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  geography, 
and  the  province  of  New  Brunswick   happens  to   l)e  the 
CmUinued  on  pagr  Sg 
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THE  WEST  IS  STILL  THERE! 


By  CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  JENKINS 


Hon.    T.    C.    NORRIS,    Premier    of    Manitoba.— 

^'Conditions  indeed  might  he  a  great  deal  worse,  and,  con- 
sidering what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  going  through,  the  West 
has  a  great  deal  to  thank  Providence  for.  I  think  we  are  in 
better  shape  right  here  in  Winnipeg  than  they  are  in  many 
Eastern  cities.  Also,  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
splendid  recuperative  powers  of  Western  Canada.  I  expect, 
however,  that  things  will  be  somewhat  dull  until  next  Fall. 
One  good  crop,  at  prices  giving  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the 
farmer,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  straightening  matters 
out." 

Hon.  W.  M.  MARTIN,  Premier  of  Saskatchewan. — 
"The  passing  of  a  few  months  often  puts  an  entirely  new 
aspect  on  a  situation  in  the  West.  Any  increase  in  the  price 
of  our  farm  produce  or  a  substantial  drop  in  the  freight  rates, 
which  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  would  make  a  great 
difference  to  our  people,  even  now,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  greater  portion  of  our  1921  crop  has  already  found  its 
way  to  the  market. 

"You  should  be  very  careful  not  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  people  of  our  Province  are  disheartened,  although 
they  are  disappointed.  Western  Canada  has  wonderful  re- 
cuperative powers  and  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  optim- 
ism, as  well  as  for  the  industry,  the  energy  and  the  ability 
which  warrants  this  faith  in  the  West  and  its  future. 

"We  people  on  the  Prairies  cannot  help  but  feel  that  these 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  only  a  fraction  of  which  has 
yet  been  brought  under  cultivation,  were  intended  by  the 
Almighty  for  some  good  purpose — and  an  unprofitable  crop 
is  not  going  to  discourage  us." 

Hon.  HERBERT  GREENFIELD,  Premier  of  Alberta. 
— "We  mil  get  away  from  dull  conditions  quicker  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  because  the  West  is  young  and  has 
all  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  recuperative  qualities  of 
youth,  and  becau.se  tlie  West  always  has  new  opportunities 
to  offer.  We  are  confident  that  soon  we  will  be  a  promised 
land  for  agriculturists  from  the  war-burdened  countries  of 
Europe  who  will  come  here  with  their  wealth  and  ambitions 
to  help  us  develop  Western  Canada. 

"In  our  own  province  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  ara- 
ble land  available  for  homesteading  has  yet  to  be  brought  under 
the  domination  of  the  plow  and  the  seed-drill.  If  our  country 
can  get  away  from  the  high  cost  of  clothing,  machinery  and 
\  other  products  which  the  farmer  and  the  western  workers  and 
salaried  people  must  buy,  we  will  break  through  this  period 
of  ■  stagnation  and  once  more  be  back  to  our  old  stride.  On 
that  particular  point  I  would  like  to  remark  that  one  of  our 
great  evils  in  Canada  is  the  search  after  wealth  beyond  what 
is  needful  to  keep  ourselves  in  comfort  and  to  raise  and  edu- 
cate our  families." 

PRAIRIE  Canada  has  harvested  and  shortly  will 
have  marketed  the  second  largest  crop  in  its  his- 
tory; a  wheat  crop,  which,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  North-west  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  totals  251,- 
555,000  bushels.  Of  this,  when  seed,  feed  and  country  mil- 
ling requirements  are  deducted,  113,655,000  bushels  is 
exportable.  Statements  secured  from  the  Statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Dominion  Board  of  Grain  Commis.sioners, 
Fort  William,  show  that  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
exported  by  Western  Canada  between  the  crop  seasons 
1911-12  and  1919-20,  inclusive,  was  1,496,763,600  bush- 
els. Divide  that  amount  by  nine  and  it  will  be  found  that 


the  average  crop  of  exportable  wheat  since 
the  Grain  Board  has  been  charged  with 
keeping  official  records  of  inspect  ons  was 
166,307,066.6  bushels  per  crop  year. 

Thus  it  may  be  discovered  by  a  simple 
matter  of  subtraction  that  the  exportable 
1921-22  wheat  crop  is  actually  47,347,934 
bushels  greater  than  the  average  crop 
for  the  past  nine  years. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  when  the  pay- 
ments are  all  made,  the  collective  pay- 
ing and  buying  power  of  the  western 
farmers — and  by  that  is  meant  the  amount  of  credit  and 
cash  they  will  have  at  their  disposal  to  pay  outstanding 
debts  and  buy  necessities — was  impaired  by  more  than 
sixty  per  cent.  In  other  words,  where  the  average  western 
farmer  of  fair  circumstances  had  a  dollar  to  spend  during 
the  period  from  1917  to  1920  he  will  have  but  forty  cents 
or  less  during  1922. 

That  approximation,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  farm- 
ers who  have  reserved  assets  in  Victory  Bonds,  gilt-edge 
investments  and  cash  profits  saved  from  the  payments 
for  previous  crops.  It  applies,  however,  to  farmers  who 
are  dependent  on  the  returns  from  the  1921-22  crop  .  .  . 
and  they  are  in  the  vast  majority. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  this  condition  of  affairs  by 
those  whom  I  interviewed  during  a  recent  trip  around  the 
three  prairie  provinces  are  legion;  in  fact,  they  are  so 
numerous  and  complicated  that  their  relation  in  detail 
would  only  lead  to  confusion.  The  outstanding  circum- 
stances are  these:  the  western  farmer  brought  his  1921- 
22  crop  into  being,  harvested,  threshed  and  delivered  it  at 
a  peak  of  costs,  and  by  reason  of  the  phenomenal  slump  in 
grain  prices  and  the  lowering  of  the  grade  of  his  product 
by  the  heavy  and  continued  rains  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
season,  had  to  accept  for  it  two-fifths  of  the  average  price 
in  vogue  in  recent  crop  years — one  dollar,  and  very  often 
less,  per  bushel  when  he  had  confidently  expected  to  re- 
ceive two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  at  least. 

Where  this  magnificent  crop  of  wheat,  under  more  favor- 
able harvesting  and  threshing  conditions  and  at  war  and 
post-war  prices,  would  have  been  bringing  in  a  revenue  of 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars,  it  will  not,  under  existing 
circumstances,  net  much  in  excess  of  the  two  hundred 
million  mark. 

Wheat  is,  and  will  for  a  long  time  remain,  the  main  crop 
on  which  the  West  depends  for  its  revenue.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  production  of  other  cereals  and  live-stock 
so  far,  but  the  influence  of  the  revenue  derived  from  them 
does  not  materially  better  matters.  The  revenues  from 
oats  and  cattle  in  particular  are,  if  anything,  a  worse 
disappointment  than  that  from  wheat. 

The  western  mind,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  of  its 
economies,  looks  upon  wheat  prices  as  the  basis  upon  which 
all  other  prices  in  Canada  should  be  gauged.  The  grain- 
growers  and  the  urban  populations  of  the  grain-growing 
belts  now  most  vehemently  insist  that  prices  of  farm  mach- 
inery, doubled  since  1914,  and  of  clothing  and  other  ne- 
cessities which  they  must  buy  out  of  their  curtailed  reven- 
ues, must  come  down  in  ratio  to  the  prices  paid  for  wheat. 
The  western  people  are  one  in  this  determination,  and  a 
general  mood  to  spend  their  money  even  for  things  they 
need  from  day  to  day  will  not  be  in  evidence  till  they  are 


"You  Can  Bet  On  Progress  in  the  West!"  Upper  picture:  On  the 
left,  the  pioneer  shack  and  barns  of  a  prairie  farmer  and  his  family 
who  now  live  in  the  fine,  up-to-date  house  to  the  right  and  go  to 
the  city  in  the  high-powered  car  standing  in  the  lane.  Lower  pic- 
ture: "Is  The  West  Down-hearted?"  Look  at  the  faces  of  the 
Westerners   on   the   motor-truck    and    read    the    answer. 


convinced  a  genuine  attempt  is  being  made  to  deflate  the 
prices  of  the  things  they  m.ust  import  from  Eastern  Canada 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Those  are  hard-boiled  facts  which  not  only  the  West  but 
the  whole  of  Canada  must  face  unswervingly,  calmly  and 
with  a  sincere  disposition  to  be  fair  about  it. 

Still    Confident,    Unshaken 

THERE  is  no  aspect  to  the  western  situation  that 
should  produce  the  tendency  to  national  hysteria 
noted  in  some  quarters,  particularly  during  the  recent 
federal  election  campaign.  The  people  of  the  West  are 
disappointed  but  not  disheartened;  disillusioned  so  far  as 
this  year's  prospects  are  concerned  butin  no  sense  discour- 
aged by  the  prospects  which  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
them.  To  say  more  or  less  than  that  would  be  untrue  to 
the  impression  generated  from  a  first-hand  survey  of  the 
three  provinces. 

The  West  is  still  there,  confident  and  unshaken;  as  poten- 
tial and  self-reliant  as  ever.  Grizzled  old-timers  point  out 
that  it  has  gone  through  worse  crises  with  less  substance 
in  man-power,  .developed  resources  and  organized  storage 
and  transportation  machinery  to  meet  the  shock  of  adver- 
sity. Younger  men  have  looked  the  facts  in  the  face  and 
cheerfully  accepted  the  new  responsibilities  all  must  share 
to  meet  the  situation  and  carry  on  with  the  same  old  vim 
that  transformed  the  prairies  from  an  unproductive  desert 
into  one  of  the  world's  greatest  grain-growing  areas. 

Naturally,  one  would  expect  to  find  prairie  conditions 
accurately  reflected  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  West. 
Western  cities,  it  seemed  to  me,  show  less  evil  effects  from 
the  world  depression  than  are  to  be  noted  in  almost  any 
manufacturing  city  of  the  East.  One  could  not  walk  with 
the  merry,  surging  Yuletide  throngs  on  the  streets  of 
Winnipeg — that  beautiful  metropolis  of  great  wide  thor- 
oughfares, clean,  white  skyscrapers,  smartly-dressed  people 
and  brilliant  night  illumination — and  feel  that  times  were 
bad  and  business  going  to  the  dogs. 

Saskatoon  was  perhaps  not  as  ambitious  as  when  I  lived 
there  in  1911,  but  this  time  it  had  a  far  more  valuable 
tone  of  solidity  and  substantiality. 

The  band  that  blared  "0  Canada"  through  Edmonton's 
streets  the  first  night  I  was  there  quite  personified  the 
spirit  of  the  city;  for  they  played  the  Canadian  anthem  not 
once,  but  three  times,  just  by  way  of  expressing  their  ex- 
uberance of  good  cheer. 

Calgary  always  has  had  a  happy  individuality— perhaps 
a  natural  result  of  being  several  thousand  feet  nearer  heav- 
en than  other  cities  in  Canada — and  although  Calgary 
made  no  .secret  of  the  fact  that  it  had  three  thousand  in 
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its  unemployed  ranks,  the  majority  of  these  were  drifters 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  One  could  not  but  be 
favorably  impressed  with  the  general  activity  of  the  place 
and  the  brisk,  cheerful  mien  of  the  inhabitants.  Regina 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule;  business  there  was  not  quite 
normal  Christmas  business,  so  I  was  told,  but  one  would 
not  guess  it  in  surveying  the  customers  crowding  all  the 
stores. 

Banking  on  Next  Crop 

IN  ALL  the  western  centres  of  population  congestion  is 
proving  a  problem  and  house  rents  and  prices  of  resid- 
ential properties  remain  high.  House-building  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  natural  increases  of  population,  and 
though  each  of  the  cities  has  its  small  army  of  unemployed, 
building  activities  remain  almost  at  a  standstill.  There 
seemed  every  indication,  however,  that  lowered  costs  of 
material  and  labor  would  precipitate  quite  a  building 
boom  in  the  spring.  In  Winnipeg  plans  were  under  way 
for  the  opening  up  of  a  new  residential  area  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit. 

Neither  bank  managers  nor  chartered  accountants  to 
whom  I  talked  appeared  to  be  very  optimistic.  Collec- 
tions were  about  as  slow  and  difficult  as  they  had  ever 
been  known  to  be,  partially  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  and  partially  because  many  are  not  in  the  mood  to 
pay  up  their  obligations.  They  all  seemed  inclined  to  the 
view  that  patience  must  be  exercised ;  things  cannot  poss- 
ibly be  straightened  out  until  another  crop  is  harvested, 
and  that  crop,  to  do  the  trick,  will  have  to  be  a  good  yield 
selling  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  farmer. 

As  far  as  mercantile  business  was  concerned,  the  larger 
stores  of  all  the  Western  cities  reported  a  volume  of  Christ- 
mas business  as  large  ,  or  nearly  as  large,  as  the  Christmas 
business  of  1920.  In  the  case  of  one  of  Winnipeg's  largest 
stores  it  was  actually  larger.  Said  the  manager:  "During 
this  season  we  have  sold  more  merchandise  than  we  did 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  The  tonnage  of  goods 
sold  has  been  considerably  greater  in  every  department 
except  that  devoted  to  household  furnishings." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  stores  of  the  cities  were 
suffering  from  curtailed  trade,  especially  clothing  stores. 
There  seemed  only  one  explanation  for  the  spread  in  the 
contrast — the  larger  stores  were  actually  absorbing  the 
share  of  existing  business  that  would  otherwise  flow  to  the 
smaller  stores  because  their  opportunities  for  early  defla- 
tion in  prices  were  less  hazardous;  they  started  cutting 
prices  to  the  bone  when  they  saw  what  was  coming.  A 
comparison  of  present  prices,  however,  shows  that  most 
lines  of  ready-made  clothing  can  be  purchased  in  Western 
cities  as  advantageously  as  in  the  average  eastern  city. 
Shoes,  for  some  reason,  seem  to  be  still  very  high  in  price. 

The  "stand-pat"  mood  of  the  farmer  has  spread  to  the 
cities.  I  found  among  professional  and  salaried  men  a  dis- 
position to'  hoard  that  was  reminiscent  of  wartime,  and 
this  may  have  considerable 
to  do  with  the  tardiness 
with  which  clothing  stocks 
are  moving. 

"See  this  suit?"  proudly 
indicated  a  man  whose  sal- 
ary per  annum  is  somewhere 
near  the  five  figure  mark, 
"Well,  I  am  just  saving 
ninety-five  dollars  by  wear- 
ing it  again  this  winter  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  the 
Salvation  Army  and  having 
a  new  one  made." 

Cutting  Expenses  to 
Bone 

THEN  he  went  on  to 
relate  that  he  was  sav- 
ing fifteen  dollars  a  month 
by  attending  to  the  furnace 
at  his  house  instead  of  pay-  . 
ing  a  furnace  man;  that 
he  had  cut  off  fifteen  dollars 
a  year  by  having  the  exten- 
sion on  his  house  tele- 
phone removed  and  dear 
knows  how  much  more  by 
leaving  his  car  in  the  garage 
and  using  the  street  cars 
instead. 

Personal  retrench  m  e  n  t 
seems  to  have  become  a 
mania    among    the    middle 

classes.  The  manager  of  a  big  organization  told  me 
he  was  wearing  a  ready-made  suit.  "I  usually  have 
my  clothes  made  to  order,"  said  he,  "and  I  am 
not  wearing  ready-mades  because  I  cannot  afford 
ordered  clothing,  but  because  a  principle  is  at 
btake.  Eighty  and  eighty-five  dollars  is  too  high 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  high  prices  are  killing 
bulk  sales  and  thus  cutting  down  factory  employ- 
ment. Merchants  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
getting  any  price  they  cared  to  ask  for  their  wares 


that  it  has  been  hard  for  them  to  realize  that  they  must 
rely  on  small  margins  and  better  business  methods  to  hold 
their  trade  nowadays.  Think  of  asking  thirteen  dollars  for 
a  suit  of  underwear!  Fourteen  dollars  for  an  ordinary 
pair  of  shoes!  Business  people  seem  to  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  wheat,  our  basic  product,  is  now  selling  for  a 
dollar  and  less  where  it  formerly  brought  two  dollars  and 
two  and  a  half." 

Your  true  Westerner  believes  that  wheat  is  what  makes 
his  particular  world  go  round.  Wheat  prices  are  to  him 
the  mercury  in  the  financial  thermometer. 

While  there  is  a  disposition  to  turn  close  corners  in 
personal  expenses,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  diminishing 
public  spirit  in  any  of  the  cities.  Though  money  by-laws 
were  invariably  voted  down  at  the  municipal  elections, 
with  a  determination  that  was  symptomatic  of  the  under- 
lying mood  of  the  people,  public  subscriptions  for  worthy 
causes  have  been  liberally  taken  care  of.  Winnipeg,  at 
the  time  I  was  there,  was  raising  by  public  subscription 
$50,000  to  finance  the  Winter  Carnival  and  the  executives 
in  charge  said  they  were  meeting  with  general  support  and 
the  Carnival  would  be  quite  as  big  a  success  as  ever. 

That  Old  "Go- Ahead"  Spirit 

MOST  of  the  smaller  towns  appear  to  be  full  of  the  old 
spirit  of  "go  ahead!"  While  it  was  a  fact  that  all 
the  cities  complained  with  just  cause  of  congestion  and 
lack  of  building  construction  to  take  care  of  housing  re- 
quirements, the  smaller  towns  outside  the  crop  failure  dis- 
tricts were  nearly  all  busy  putting  up  new  residences  and 
new  public  buildings.  Splendid  new  schools  and  new  skat- 
ing rinks  are  in  course  of  construction  in  many  of  them. 
Rink  buildings  costing  well  up  to  $10,000  were  being  financ- 
ed by  public  subscription  in  many  of  the  small  centres. 

It  is  the  retailers  of  the  small  towns  of  the  West  who 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  general  complaints  about  the 
slow  deflation  of  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  Actual 
cutting  of  the  prices  doesn't  always  succeed  in  making  the 
goods  move  out  any  faster.  A  dealer  in  men's  wear  told 
me  of  an  experience  he  had  with  hosiery  that  he  offered  at 
fifty  cents  a  pair,  the  price  being  actually  ten  cents  less 
than  the  hose  cost  him  wholesale.  But  the  public  didn't 
appear  to  recognize  the  bargain  and  he  had  to  take  the 
goods  out  of  the  show-cases  and  the  window  unsold. 

Later  he  engaged  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  sales- 
man in  one  of  the  big  city  stores  as  manager.  One  morning 
he  came  down  to  the  store  and  found  that  his  new  manager 
had  the  same  hose  out  in  the  window  marked  at  eighty-five 
cents  a  pair. 

"I  had  a  good  laugh  to  myself  over  his  attempt  to  sell 
for  eighty-five  cents  what  I  could  not  get  rid  of  for  fifty," 
the  merchant  related.  "What  happened?  Why,  the  public 
which  had  turned  up  its  nose  at  those  socks  when  they 
were  marked  fifty  cents  a  pair  fairly  ate  them  up  at  eighty- 


Upper  picture:   Section  of  a  sheep   ranch.     Lowtr  picture:   A  annflower  Ma.     Snnflowera   are 
now  cultiTaUd,' crown  and  chopped  up  into  enailace  in  sections  of  Alberta  in  a  similar  manner 
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five  cents  and  were  still  asking  for  them  after  we  had  got 
rid  of  the  last  of  them." 

This,  of  course,  is  an  isolated  instance.  In  the  main, 
merchants  who  have  cut  their  prices  to  the  bone,  and  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  deflate  quickly,  are  getting  the 
lion's  share  of  the  business.  Widely-advertised  reduction 
sales  will  no  doubt  be  features  in  all  western  cities  and 
towns  this  winter. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  cities  and  towns  are  merely  a 
reflection  of  conditions  in  the  rural  districts.  The  western 
farmers  and  stock-raisers  have  been  up  against  severe 
jolts  in  the  past  season — jolts  that  would  surely  have 
brought  a  disastrous  depression  in  a  less  substantial  and 
courageous  country.  There  was  first  of  all  the  sudden  des- 
cent in  the  price  of  wheat.  Grain  went  down  the  deflation 
slide  from  $2.50  to  $1.50  and  finally  to  a  dollar  a  bushel 
and  less.  Then  came  a  calamity  in  the  shape  of  continued 
rains  almost  all  over  the  West  during  the  late  harvesting 
and  threshing  season.  Against  the  inevitable  rust  Marquis 
wheat  stood  up  the  best;  at  least  that  was  what  I  was  told 
in  numerous  sections  of  the  three  provinces.  Millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  which  would  have  graded  No.  1  Hard  and 
No.  1  Northern  dropped  in  grade  to  No.  3  Northern,  mill 
feeds  and  "toughs"  and  "wet  grain."  Much  of  it  sprouted 
in  the  stooks  and  was  made  next  to  worthless. 

Oats  Harvested  at  a  Loss 

THE  oat  crop  at  a  market  price  of  forty  cents  and  less 
was,  in  many  instances,  harvested  at  a  loss.  I  saw  field 
after  field  of  oats  in  all  three  provinces  standing  in  the 
winter  weather  and  the  snow  just  as  the  binders  had  left 
it.  Some  of  this,  I  was  told,  might  be  threshed  later  or  used 
for  feed,  but  at  present  prices  it  wasn't  worth  threshing 
and  marketing.  "After  one  pays  his  threshing  bills  and  the 
freight  there  is  mighty  little  left  for  his  work  out  of  a 
"crop  of  oats,"  was  the  way  one  farmer  explained  why  he 
had  left  a  hundred  acres  of  oats  standing  in  the  field. 

Looking  over  all  that  potential  food  lying  out  in  the 
fields  under  the  snow  one  couldn't  help  wondering  just 
what  is  wrong  with  our  world  system  when  thousands  of 
human  beings  are  facing  starvation  in  Russia,  China, 
Armenia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  where  they  have  no 
crops  and  little  hope  of  relief.  More,  right  in  each  of  those 
western  provinces,  in  the  crop  failure  districts,  are  families 
who  would  be  mighty  thankful  to  have  the  wherewithal 
to  make  oatmeal  porridge  three  times  a  day  for  the  winter! 
Somewhere  between  the  time  the  crop  leaves  the  farmer's 
hands  and  is  delivered  at  the  consumer's  door  there  is  a 
discrepancy  in  cost  of  service  far  out  of  proportion  to 
what  the  world  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  service.  If  there 
wasn't  such  a  discrepancy,  grain  would  not  lie  rotting  in  the 
fields  in  one  part  of  the  world  while  the  moans  of  men, 
women  and  little  children  go  up  elsewhere  for  just  enough 
food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

At  any  rate,  farmers  say 
oats  were  not  worth  thresh- 
ing. They  had  to  take  the 
lowered  price  for  the  grain 
after  they  had  paid  the  top- 
notch  price  for  production, 
most  severe  of  which  were 
the  charges  made  by  thresh- 
er and  farm  laborers,  partic- 
ularly toward  the  latter 
end  of  the  season.  Farm 
laborers  demanded  and  re- 
ceived as  high  as  seven 
dollars  a  day,  and  threshers, 
according  to  a  sworn  testim- 
ony given  at  a  district  court 
ease  tried  at  Regina  while  I 
was  there,  charged  as  high 
as  $240.00  a  day.  It  was 
brought  out  in  evidence  that 
rates  for  threshing  were  rais- 
ed from  $75.00  to  $150.00, 
and  a  witness  named  G. 
White  gave  evidence  that 
he  had  charged  the  rate  of 
$240.00  a  day. 

But  even  in  the  face  of 
the  lowering  of  grades  ow- 
ing to  the  rains  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  season  and  the 
high  cost  of  production,  it 
might  not  have  proved  an 
unprofitable  season  for  the 
farmer  had  Europe  and 
other  bread-buying  couo 
tries  of  the  world  been  m  :■ 
position  to  pay  the  pr;ci' 
which  wheat,  in  ratio  to 
other  products,  should  have 
been  worth  this  year  But 
penniless  Europe  eould  not 
pay  the  price  and  the  bot- 
tom dropped  out  of  therii;ir- 
ket  at  the  critical  momcii 
when    the    western    wheat 
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farmer  had  to  meet  and  pay  his  larger  accounts,  and  this 
came  as  a  double-headed  dissappointment. 

Think  They  Pay  Through  Nose 

'TpHE  wave  of  discontent  among  the  western  farmers, 
A  however,  does  not  seem  so  much  levelled  at  the  low 
prices  which  they  are  getting  for  their  products  as  at  what 
they  deem  prohibitive  prices  for  the  things  they  have  to 
buy.  Everywhere  in  all  three  provinces  I  heard  bitter  com- 
plaints about  the  freight  rates,  the  prices  of  clothing  and 
implements  and  the  burden  of  increased  taxes.  The  farm- 
ers think  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  have  not  de- 
flated rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  situation,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  prevalent  moods  that  has  helped  to  swell  the  ranks 
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of  the  Progressive  element  on  the  prairies 
think,  the  introduction  of  Progressivism 
by  the  political  intelligentsia  saved  the 
West  at  a  critical  moment  fnom  a  saturna- 
lia of  socialistic  and  bolshevistic  doctrines, 
which  no  doubt,  in  the  face  of  existing 
circumstances,  would  have  taken  a  dan- 
gerous hold  on  the  minds  of  the  foreign, 
elements  and  the  semi-learned. 

It  is  the  farmer  with  big  debts  to  pay, 
who     wasn't     lucky      or   enterprising 
enough   to   get   his   threshing   completed 
before   the   heavy   rains,    who   has   great 
difficulties  to  face.   Sixty  cents,  according 
to  official  figures  given  me  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  at  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
was  an  average  price  received  for  wheat. 
Say  such  a  farmer  as  that  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  got  prices 
for  his  wheat  that 
averaged      sixty, 
cents  a  bushel.  He 
had    to    pay    out 
eighteen  cents, 
twenty  cents  and 
higher   per  bushel 
for  havin  g  it  thresh- 
ed     and      twenty 
cents  and  more  per 
bushel  for  shipping 
it  to  Fort  William. 
It  can  be  seen  from 
that     the     farmer 
was    in    luck  if  he 
had  ten  or  twelve 
cents  a  bushel  com- 
ing to  him  for  his 
own  work  and  wor- 
ry   and    the    wear 
and    tear    on    his 
farm  and  implements,  after  he  had  paid  his  labor  costs. 

When  such  a  farmer  drives  to  Moose  Jaw,  Yorkton, 
Calgary,  Edmonton  or  another  market  with  a  cow-hide 
and  he  fails  to  sell  the  hide  at  two  cents  a  pound,  it  can  be 
well  imagined  how  resentful  he  feels  about  being  asked  to 
pay  seven  to  twelve  dollars  for  a  very  ordinary  pair  of 
shoes.  Naturally,  he  thinks  there  is  something  powerfully 
rotten  in  Deftmark!  In  his  recent  mood  he  was  ready  to 
vote  for  anything  that  meant  a  change — a  partial  explana- 
tion, perhaps,  of  what  happened  in  the  West  on  federal 
election  day. 

The  rancher  and  the  stock-raiser  have  met  reverses 
similar  to  those  suffered  by  the  farmer.  The  Fordney  tar- 
iff in  conjunction  with  other  current  circumstances  has 
played  havoc  with  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  West.  One 
Saskatchewan  farmer  told  me  that  he  had  a  cow  and  a 
yearling  calf  for  which  he  was  offered  $250.00  a  year  ago. 
To  raise  some  ready  money  he  thought  to  sell  the  cow 
last  fall  and  the  highest  price  he  was  offered  was  $24.00. 
That  gives  an  idea  of  what  has  happened  to  cattle  prices 
in  the  West. 

What's  Wrong  with  Export 

OR  TAKE  the  verbatim  statement  of  an  Alberta  ranch- 
er: "Before  the  war  we  did  some  exporting  of  range 
cattle  from  Alberta,  and  the  cost  of  laying  a  steer  down  in 
Liverpool  from  our  shipping  point  was  $17.00.  This  in- 
cluded feed,  yardage  and  all  incidentals.  The  ocean  space 
ran  from  twenty  to  forty  shillings  per  head,  or  roughly 
five  to  ten  dollars.  To-day  the  cost  is  sixty  dollars  and 
Canada  now  boasts  of  her  own  merchant  marine.  Yet  they 
ask:  'What's  wrong  with  the  West?'  The  question  really  is: 
'What's  wrong  with  the  rest  of  the  country  that  it  wants  our 
products  for  pre-war  prices  and  insists  on  peak  and  near- 
peak  prices  for  what  it  seeks  to  sell  to  us. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  continued,  "that  something  might 
be  done  to  relieve  this  situation,  as,  with  a  freight  rate 
measurably  higher  than  the  pre-war  rate,  cattle  at  present 
prices  in  England  would  net  a  fair  return  to  stock-raisers. 
Every  animal,  whether  stocker,  feeder  or  beef,  sold  at 
present  Winnipeg  or  Calgary  market  prices  makes  a  di- 
rect loss  to  the  producer  of  as  much  as  it  sells  for.  In  other 
words,  cattle  are  selling  at  less  than  half  what  they  cost 
to  produce.  Many  cattle  during  the  Fall  sold  for  less  than 
the  feed  cost  which  they  consumed  last  winter." 
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There  was  also  the  recent  case  of  a  stock-raiser  in  the 
Grand  Prairie  country,  in  Northern  AlBerta,  who  shipped 
a  carload  of  cattle  to  Edmonton.  On  the  whole  carload  he 
estimated  that  he  made  a  profit  of  $18.  But  he  had  to  go 
to  Edmonton  to  transact  the  deal  and  his  fare  and  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $36.75,  so  that  he  claims  he  was  really 
out  $18.75 — or,  to  put  it  as  he  put  it,  he  would  have  been 
$18.75  to  the  good  if  he  hadn't  bothered  his  head  producing 
cattle  at  all. 

The  prospect  for  higher  prices  in  the  immediate  future 
did  not  look  very  bright  at 
the  time  I  was  in  the  West. 
In  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Ex- 
change I  learned  that  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  were  expected 


Upper  picture:  A  mile  of  cabbage  plants.  This  is  a  striking'  proof  of  how  vegetables 
will  thrive  under  proper  cultivation  in  many  sections  of  the  prairies.  Lower  pic- 
tures: Harvest  time  in  the  oat  fields.  Field  after  field  of  oats  may  be  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  West  unthreshed  because  the  farmers  say  there  was  actually  a  loss  in 
selling  oats  at  the  lowered  price  after  paying  $5  to  $7  a  day  for  labor  and  as  high  as 
$150  to  «240  a   day  for  threshing. 


to  be  harvested  in  both  Argentine  and  Australia,  and  the 
crops  from  both  those  countries  amounting  all  told  to 
about  250,000,000  bushels,  would  shortly  be  thrown 
on  the  market.  This,  however,  would  not  mean  that  the 
world  would  be  over-stocked  with  wheat,  I  was  told;  Great 
Britain  would  absorb  the  most  of  the  Australian  and  Ar- 
gentine crops. 

"Present  prices  are  not  exactly  the  result  of  supply  and 
demand,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Magill,  Secretary  of  the  Winni- 
peg Grain  Exchange  and  former  Chief  of  the  Dominion 
Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  "The  world  is  not  over- 
stocked nor  liable  to  be  over-stocked  for  some  time  to 
come.  If  Europe  had  the  money  or  the  goods  to  give  us  in 
exchange  for  what  our  wheat  is  really  worth  to  Europe 
price  levels  would  be  considerably  higher.  But  the  stub- 
born fact  is  that  Europe  has  not  the  money." 

Dollar  Wheat   the  Zenith 

T  EADING  grainmen  were  chary  of  making  predictions 
J-'  as  to  what  might  happen  in  the  wheat  market,  but 
none  looked  on  the  return  of  $2.50  and  $3.00  wheat  as 
even  a  dim  possibility.  Said  a  veteran  of  the  grain  trade: 
"You  must  remember  old  days  in  the  West  when  the 
farmer  dreamed  for  years  and  years  of  dollar  wheat. 
Such  a  thing  as  two-dollar  and  three-dollar  wheat  was 
then  something  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  his  calcula- 
tions. But  in  the  Great  War  period  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. When  the  price  of  wheat  went  up  in  Canada  the 
price  of  other  things  gradually  went  up  in  ratio  until  we 
had  what  has  been  termed  peak  war  prices.  With  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  wheat  there  will  be — and  is  in  fact  now 
in  progress — a  similar  gradual  decline  in  the  prices  of 
things  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  But  unless  the  unexpected 
happens  he  cannot  hope  to  see  wheat  go  much  over  the 
dollar  mark,  if  indeed  it  maintains  the  dollar  level.  The 
farmer  must  prepare  to  adjust  himself  to  normal  prices 
for  his  wheat  and  normal  prices  for  wheat  are  below  the 
dollar  mark." 

Old-timers  among  the  grainmen  declare  that  times  just 
now  are  "slow,"  but  not  "bad."  "It  was  in  the  eariy  eight- 
ies that  we  had  all  sorts  of  bad  seasons,"  said  one  veteran 
of  the  plains.  "Why,  at  that  time  they  had  to  pass  exemp- 
tion laws  to  save  the  farmers  from  general  bankruptcy! 
Farmers  were  blaming  everybody  in  particular  for  causing 
their  hard  luck  and  there  was  wild  talk  of  tearing  up  the 
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railways  just  for  spite.  Indian  Head  was  one  of  the  'hard 
times'  sections,  and  there  was  actually  a  movement  on 
foot  to  raise  money  by  public  subscription  to  move  the 
farmers  out  of  there  to  some  more  favored  locality.  In- 
dian Head  later  became  one  of  the  greatest  grain-produc- 
ing areas  in  the  world." 

Although  most  districts  in  the  West  report  more  or  less 
damage  to  wheat  through  the  late  rains,  the  reports  of  the 
Government  Grain  Inspection  Staff  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  total  crop  so  far  handled  has  not  been  very 

far  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  the  general 
average  for  pre- 
vious years.  Of- 
ficials of  the  In- 
spection Depart- 
ment .state  that  a 
crop  that  grades 
eighty-three  per. 
cent.  No.  3  North- 
ern and  over  is 
pretty  well  up  to 
the  general  stand- 
ard attained  by 
the  West.  Of 
wheat  inspected  up 
to  the  middle  of 
December  the  per- 
centages that  stood 
at  No.  3  Northern 
.  and     better     were 

officially  given  out  as  follows: 

August  and  September  93  1-2  per  cent. 
October  76  per  cent. 
November  75  per  cent. 
On   Friday,   December   16  la.st  there  was  in 
store  in  public  terminal  elevators  at  the  Cana- 
dian Head  of  the  Lakes  9,433,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  of  which  2,676,000  bushels  graded  No.  1 
Hard  and  No.  1  Northern,  while  6,914,000  bush- 
els graded  No.  3  Northern  and  slightly  better. 
Another   feature   worth    considering   is   that 
there  are  numerous  farmers  who  threshed  early 

fk  u'^u''*^^*^^^  ^^^^^  "^^^^^  ^'**^  despatch,  thus  securing 
the  high  prices  which  prevailed  at  the  start  of  the  thresh- 
ing season  and  at  the  same  time  getting  their  crops  off  in 
time  to  escape  the  disastrous  rains.  The  farmers  who  were 
m  a  position  to  thresh  early  also  had  the  advantage  of 
lower  threshing  bills  than  those  whose  crops  had  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  late  rush. 

Contrasting  Conditions 

n^HE  prosperity  or  lack  of  prosperity  in  Western  Cana- 
da cannot  be  fairiy  judged  by  conditions  existing  in 
any  one  community;  nor  even  by  whole  sections  of  any 
one  province.  Western  Canada  is  such  a  tremendous 
country  that  community  surveys  of  conditions  might  prove 
very  misleading.  It  would  be  quite  as  unfair  to  gauge  gen- 
eral conditions  in  the  West  by  those  which  exist,  say,  in 
the  new  settlements  in  the  districts  between  the  lakes  in 
Manitoba  or  the  crop  failure  areas  in  Southern  Alberta 
and  Southwestern  Saskatchewan,  as  it  would  be  to  size 
up  the  prosperity  of  Montreal  or  Toronto  on  a  basis  of 
the  poverty  and  distress  one  might  discover  in  their  tene- 
ment areas. 

In  each  of  the  three  Western  Provinces  may  be  found  in 
varying  degrees  both  prosperity  and  actual  want.  By 
way  of  illustration  take  this  year's  experiences  of  two  farm- 
ers in  different  parts  of  Saskatchewan.  Each  is  typical  of 
what  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  provinces:— 

Farmer  A  is  a  returned  soldier,  who  made  his  start  on  a 
western  farm  after  demobilization.  His  previous  exper- 
ience at  prairie  farming  was  not  quite  as  thorough  as  it 
might  have  been  and  his  capital  was  almost  mi.  Last  sum- 
mer he  had  in  crop  thirty-five  acres  of  wheat  and  forty 
acres  of  oats.  His  harvest  amounted  to  four  hundred  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  nine  hundred  bushels  of  oats.  His  total 
revenue,  after  deducting  seed  for  next  year  and  feed  for 
his  stock,  was  $271.00.  Farmer  A's  farm  is  mortgaged  to 
the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board,  from  whom  he  secured  it, 
for  $2,700.  His  debts  accumulated  during  1921  amount 
to  $1,300.  His  thresher's  bill  alone  was  $123.00.  Just 
think  of  a  proposition  like  that  facing  you!  Yet  this  young 
fellow,  who  has  had  to  apply  to  the  authorities  for  relief 
in  the  meantime,  is  as  confident  that  a  good  crop  will  yet 
put  him  on  top  as  he  is  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 
Courage  is  the  middle  name  of  Western  Canada. 

Farmer  B,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  seasoned  wheat-grow- 
er of  the  West.  He  started  twenty-one  years  ago  with  just 
enough  capital  to  buy  a  disc  plow,  a  drill  and  enough  horses 
to  break  and  seed  the  land  on  his  Saskatchewan  homestead. 
His  first  few  years  were  years  of  adversity,  possibly  as 
disappointing  as  Farmer  A's  experience.  He  had  to  learn 
how  to  handle  the  soil  to  make  the  most  from  it,  as  it 
happened  to  be  that  peculiar  though  very  fertile  type 
that  rolls  into  small  balls  like  shot  and  blows  away  before 
the  breeze  if  not  cultivated  so  as  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
the  winds.  The  second  season  a  hail  storm  cut  his  crop  to 
Continued  on  page  33 
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Therese  and  Germaine 


THE     FIFTH    OF    THE 


it 


Eight  Strokes  of  the  Clock ' ' 


THE  weather  was  so  mild  this  partic- 
ular autumn  that,  on  the  twelfth  of 
October,  in  the  morning,  several 
families  still  lingering  in  their  villas  at 
Etretat  had  gone  down  to  the  beach.  The 
sea,  lying  between  the  cliffs  and  the  clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon, might  have  suggested  a  mountain-lake  slumbering 
in  the  hollow  of  the  enclosing  rocks,  were  it  not  for  that 
crispness  in  the  air  and  those  pale,  soft  and  indefinite 
colors  in  the  sky  which  give  a  special  charm  to  certain 
days  in  Normandy. 

"It's  delicious,"  murmured  Hortense.  But  the  next 
moment  she  added:  "All  the  same,  we  did  not  come  here 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  nature  or  to  wonder  whether  that 
huge  stone  Needle  on  our  left  was  really  at  one  time  the 
home  of  Arsene  Lupin." 

"We  came  here,"  said  Prince  Renine,  "because  of  the 
conversation  which  I  overheard,  a  fortnight  ago,  in  a  din- 
ing-car, between  a  man  and  a  woman." 

"A  conversation  of  which  I  was  unable  to  catch  a  single 
word." 

"If  those  two  people  could  have  gues.sed  for  an  instant 
that  it  was  possible  to  hear  a  single  word  of  what  they  were 
saying,  they  would  not  have  spoken,  for  their  conversation 
was  one  of  extraordinary  gravity  and  importance.  But  I 
have  very  sharp  ears;  and,  though  I  could  not  follow  every 
sentence,  I  insist  that  we  may  be  certain  of  two  things. 
First,  that  man  and  woman,  who  are  brother  and  sister, 
have  an  appointment  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  this  morning, 
the  twelfth  of  October,  at  the  spot  known  as  the  Trois 
Mathildes,  with  a  third  person,  who  is  married  and  who 
wishes  at  all  costs  to  recover  his  or  her  liberty.  Secondly, 
this  appointment,  at  which  they  will  come  to  a  final  agree- 
ment, is  to  be  followed  this  evening  by  a  walk  along  the 
cliffs,  when  the  third  person  will  bring  with  him  or  her 
the  man  or  woman,  I  can't  definitely  say  which,  whom 
they  want  to  get  rid  of.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing. 
Now,  as  I  know  a  spot  called  the  Trois  Mathildes  some  way 
above  Etretat,  and  as  this  is  not  an  everyday  name,  we 
came  down  yesterday  to  thwart  tl\eplan  of  these  objection- 
able  persons." 

"What  plan?"  asked  Hortense.  "For,  after  all,  it's  only 

your  assumption  that  there's  to  be  a  victim  and  that  the 

victim  is  to  be  flung  off  the  top  of  the  cliffs.   You  yourself 

told  me  that  you  heard  no  allusion  to  a  possible  murder." 

"That  is  so.   But  I  heard  some  very  plain  words  relating 
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THESE  eight  adverdures  were  told  to  me  in  the 
old  days  by  Arsene  Lupin,  as  though  they  had 
happened  to  a  friend  of  his  named  Prince  Renine. 
As  for  me,  considering  the  way  in  which  they  were 
conducted,  the  actions  the  behaviour  and  the  very  char- 
acter of  the  hero,  I  find  it  very  difficult  not  to  identify 
the  two  friends  as  one  and  the  same  person.  Arsene 
Lupin  is  gifted  with  a  powerful  imagination  and  is 
quite  capable  of  attributing  to  himself  adventures 
which  were  not  his  at  all,  and  of  disowning  those  which 
are  really  his. — M.L. 


to  the  marriage  cf  the  brother  or  the  sister  with  the  wife 
or  the  husband  of  the  third  person,  which  implies  the  need 
for  a  crime."  , 

THEY  were  sitting  on  the  terrace  of  the  casino,  facing 
the  stairs  which  lun  down  to  the  beach.  They  there- 
fore overlooked  the  few  privately-owned  cabins  on  the 
shingle,  where  a  party  of  four  men  were  playing  bridge, 
while  a  group  of  ladies  sat  talking  and  knitting. 

A  short  distance  away  and  nearer  to  the  sea  was  another 
cabin,  standing  by  itself  and  closed. 

Half-a-dozen  bare-legged  children  were  paddling  in  the 
water. 

"No,"  said  Hortense,  "all  this  autumnal  sweetness  and 
charm  fails  to  attract  me.  I  have  so  much  faith  in  all  your 
theories  that  I  can't  help  thinking,  in  spite  of  everything, 
of  this  dreadful  problem.  Which  of  those  people  yonder 
is  threatened?  Death  has  already  selected  its  victim.  Who 
is  it?  Is  it  that  young,  fair-haired  woman,  rocking  herself 
and  laughing?  Is  it  that  tall  man  over  there,  smoking 
his  cigar?  And  which  of  them  has  the  thought  of  murder 
hidden  in  his  heart?  All  the  people  we  see  are  quietly  en- 
joying themselves.   Yet  death  is  prowling  among  them." 

"Capital!"  said  R6nine.  "You,  too,  are  becoming  enthus- 
iastic. What  did  I  tell  you?  The  whole  of  life's  an  adven- 
ture; and  nothing  but  adventure  is  worth  while.  At  the 
first  breath  of  coming  events,  there  you  are,  quivering  in 


every  nerve.  You  share  in  all  the  tragedies 
stirring  around  you;  and  the  feeling  of  mys- 
tery awakens  in  the  depths  of  your  being. 
See,  how  closely  you  are  observing  that 
couple  who  have  just  arrived.  You  never 
can  tell:  that  may  be  the  gentleman  who  proposes  to  do 
away  with  his  wife?  Or  perhaps  the  lady  contemplates 
making  away  with  her  husband?" 

"The  d'Ormevals?  Never!  A  perfectly  happy  couple! 
Yesterday,  at  the  hotel,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  wife. 
And  you  yourself.  ..." 

"Oh,  I  played  a  round  of  golf  with  Jacques  d'Ormeval, 
who  rather  fancies  himself  as  an  athlete,  and  I  played  at 
dolls  with  their  two  charming  little  girls!" 

The  d'Ormevals  came  up  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  them.  Madame  d'Ormeval  said  that  her  two  daugh- 
ters had  gone  back  to  Paris  that  morning  with  their  gover- 
ness. Her  husband,  a  greal  tall  fellow  with  a  yellow  beard, 
carrying  his  blazer  over  his  arm  and  puffing  out  his  chest 
under  a  cellular  shirt,  complained  of  the  heat: 

"Have  you  the  key  of  the  cabin,  Therese?"  he  asked  his 
wife,  when  they  had  left  R6nine  and  Hortense  and  stopped 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  few  yards  away. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  wife.  "Are  you  going  to  read  your 
papers?" 

"Yes.    Unless  we  go  for  a  stroll? " 

"I  had  rather  wait  till  the  afternoon:  do  you  mind?  I 
have  a  lot  of  letters  to  write  this  morning." 

"Very  well.  We'll  go  on  the  cliff." 

HORTENSE  and  R6nine  exchanged  a  glance  of  surprise. 
Was  this  suggestion  accidental?  Or  had  they  before 
them,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  the  very  couple  of 
whom  they  were  in  search? 

Hortense  tried  to  laugh. 

"My  heart  is  thumping,"  she  said.  "Nevertheless,  I 
absolutely  refuse  to  believe  in  anything  so  improbable. 
'My  husband  and  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  quarrel,' 
she  said  to  me.  No,  it's  quite  clear  that  those  two  get  on 
admirably." 

"We  shall  see  presently,  at  the  Trois  Mathildes,  if  one 
of  them  comes  to  meet  the  brother  and  sister." 

M.  d'Ormeval  had  gone  down  the  stairs,  while  his  wife 
stood  leaning  on  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace.  She  had  a 
beautiful,  slender,  supple  figure.  Her  clear-cut  profile  was 
emphasized  by  a  rather  too  prominent  chin  when  at  rest 
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and,  when  it  was  not  smiling,  the  face  gave  an  impression 
of  sadness  and  suffering. 

"Have  you  lost  something,  Jacques?"  she  called  out  to 
her  husband,  who  was  stooping  over  the  shingle. 

"Yes,  the  key,"  he  said.   "It  slipped  out  of  my  hand." 

She  went  down  to  him  and  began  to  look  also.  For  two 
or  three  minutes,  a.«  they  sheered  off  to  the  right  and  re- 
mained close  to  the  bottom  of  the  undercliff ,  they  were  in- 
visible to  Hortense  and  Renin't.  Their  voices  were  covered 
by  the  noise  of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  the 
bridge-players. 

They  reappeared  almost  simultaneously.  Madame 
d'Ormeval  slowly  climbed  a  few  steps  of  the  stairs  and 
then  stopped  and  turned  her  face  towards  the  sea.  Her 
husband  had  thrown  his  blazer  over  his  shoulders  and  was 
making  for  the  isolated  cabin.  As  he  passed  the  bridge- 
players,  they  asked  him  for  a  decision,  pointing  to  their 
cards  spread  out  upon  the  table.  But,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  he  refused  to  give  an  opinion  and  walked  on,  covered 
the  thirty  yards  which  divided  them  from  the  cabin,  open- 
ed the  door  and  went  in. 

Th6rese  d'Ormeval  came  back  to  the  terrace  and  re- 
mained for  ten  minutes  sitting  on  a  bench.  Then  she  came 
out  through  the  casino.  Hortense,  on  leaning  forward, 
saw  her  entering  one  of  the  chSlets  annexed  to  the  H6tel 
Hauville  and,  a  moment  later,  caught  sight  of  her  again  on 
the  balcony. 

"Eleven  o'clock,"  said  Renine.  "Whoever  it.'is,  he  or  she, 
or  one  of  the  card-players,  or  one  of  their  wives,  it  won't  be 
long  before  someone  goes  to  the  appointed  place." 

Nevertheless,  twenty  minutes  passed  and  twenty-five; 
and  no  one  stirred. 

"Perhaps  Madame  d'Ormeval  has  gone,"  Hortense  sug- 
gested anxiously.  "She  is  no  longer  on  her  balcony." 

"If  she  is  at  the  Trois  Mathildes,"  said  R6nine,  "we  will 
go  and  catch  her  there." 

He  was  rising  to  his  feet,  when  a  fresh  discussion  broke 
out  among  the  bridge-players  and  one  of  them  exclaimed: 

"Let's  put  it  to  d'Ormeval." 

"Very  well,"  said  his  adversary.  "I'll  accept  his  decision 
....  if  he  consents  to  act  as  umpire.  He  was  rather  huffy 
just  now." 

They  called  out: 

"d'Ormeval!  d'Ormeval!" 

THEY  then  saw  that  d'Ormeval  must  have  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  which  kept  him  in  the  half-dark,  the 
cabin  being  one  of  the  sort  that  has  no  window. 

"He's  asleep,"  cried  one.  "Let's  wake  him  up." 

All  four  went  over  to  the  cabin,  began  by  calling  to  him 
and,  on  receiving  no  answer,  thumped  on  the  door: 

"Hi!  d'Ormeval!  Are  you  asleep?" 

On  the  terrace  Serge  Renine  suddenly  leapt  to  his  feet 
with  so  unea.sy  an  air  that  Hortense  was  astonished.  He 
muttered:  ' 

"If  only  it's  not  too  late!" 

And,  when  Hortense  asked  him  what  he  meant,  he  tore 
down  the  steps  and  started  running  to  the  cabin.  He  reach- 
ed it  just  as  the  bridge-players  were  trying  to  break  in  the 
door: 

"Stop!"  he  ordered.  "Things  must  be  done  in  the  regular 
fashion." 

"What  things?"  they  asked. 

He  examined  the  Venetian  shutters  at  the  top  of  each  of 
the  folding-doors  and,  on  finding  that  one  of  the  upper  slats 
was  partly  broken,  hung  on  as  best  he  could  to  the  roof  of 
the  cabin  and  cast  a  glance  inside.  Then  he  said  to  the  four 
men: 

"I  was  right  in  thinking  that,  if  M.  d'Ormeval  did  not 
reply,  he  must  have  been  prevented  by  some  serious  cause. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  M .  d'Ormeval  is  wound- 
ed  or    dead." 

"Dead!"  they  cried.  "What  do  you  mean?  He  has  only 
just  left  us." 

Renine  took  out  his  knife,  pried  openthelock  and  pulled 
back  the  two  doors. 

There  were  shouts  of  dismay.  M.  d'Ormeval  was  lying 
flat  on  his  face,  clutching  his  jacket  and  his  newspaper  in 
his  hands.  Blood  was  flowing  from  his  back  and  stain  ing 
his  shirt." 

"Oh!"  said  someone.   "He  has  killed  himself!" 

"How  can  he  have  killed  himself?"  said  Renine.  "The 
wound  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  at  a  place  which 
the  hand  can't  reach.  And,  besides,  there's  not  a  knife  in 
the   cabin." 

The  others  protested: 

"It  so,  he  has  been  murdered.  But  that's  impossible! 
There  has  been  nobody  here.  We  should  have  seen,  if  there 
had  been.  Nobody  could  have  passed  us  without  us  seeing 


The  other  men,  all  the  ladies  and  the  children  paddling 
in  the  sea  had  come  running  up.  R6nine  allowed  no  one  to 
enter  the  cabin,  except  a  doctor  who  was  present.  But  the 
doctor  could  only  say  that  M.  d'Ormeval  was  dead,  stab- 
bed with  a  dagger. 

At  that  moment  the  mayor  and  the  policeman  arrived, 
together  with  some  people  of  the  village.  After  the  usual 
fnquirics,  they  carried  away  the  body. 


A  few  persons  went  on  ahead  to  break 
the  news  to  Th^rese  d'Ormeval,  who  was 
once  more  to  be  seen  On  her  balcony. 

AND  so  the  tragedy  had  taken  place 
without  any  clue  to  explain  how  a 
man,  protected  by  a  closed  door  with  an 
uninjured  lock,  could  have  been  murdered 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  and  in  front 
of  twenty  witnesses,  one  might  almost  say, 
twenty  spectators.  No  one  had  entered 
the  cabin.  No  one  had  come  out  of  it. 
As  for  the  dagger  with  which  M.  d'Ormeval 
had  been  stabbed  between  the  shoulders, 
it  could  not  be  traced.  And  all  this  would 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  trick  of  sleight- 
of-hand  performed  by  a  clever  conjuror, 
had  it  not  concerned  a  terrible  murder, 
committed  under  the  most  mysterious 
conditions. 

Hortense  was  unable  to  follow,  as  Re- 
nine would  have  liked,  the  small  party  who 
were  making  for  Madame  d'Ormeval; 
she  was  paralyzed  with  excitement  and 
incapable  of  moving.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  her  adventures  with  R6nine  had 
taken  her  into  the  very  heart  of  the  action 
and  that,  instead  of  noting  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  murder,  or  assisting  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  criminals,  she  found  herself  con- 
fronted with  the  murder  itself. 

It  left  her  trembling  all  over;  and  she 
stammered: 

"How  horrible! .  .  .  .  The  poor  fellow! .  .  .  . 
Ah,  R6nine,  you  couldn't  save  him  this 
time! ....  And  that's  what  upsets  me  more 
than  anything,  that  we  could  and  should 
have  saved  him,  since  we  knew  of  the 
plot. ......" 

Renine  made  her  sniff  at  a  bottle  of 
salts;  and  when  she  had  quite  recovered 
her  composure,  he  said,  while  observing 
her  attentively: 

"So  you  think  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  the  murder  and  the  plot 
which  we  were  trying  to  frustrate?" 

"Certainly,"  said  she,  astonished  at  the 
question. 

"Then,  as  that  plot  was  hatched  by  a  husband  against 
his  wife  or  by  a  wife  gainst  her  husband,  you  admit  that 
Madame  d'Ormeval ?" 

"Oh,  no,  impossible!"  she  said.  "To  begin  with,  Madame 
d'Ormeval  did  not  leave  her  rooms.  .  .  and  then  I  shall 
never  believe  that  pretty  woman  capable ....  No,  no,  of 
course  there  was  something  else  ..." 

"What  else?" 

"I  don't  know. .  .  .You  may  have  misunderstood  what 
the  brother  and  sister  were  saying  to  each  other ....  You 
see,  the  murder  has  been  committed  under  quite  different 
conditions. . .  at  another  hour  and  another  place.  ..." 

"And  therefore,"  concluded  Rdnine,  "the  two  cases  are 
not  in  any  way  related." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "there's  no  making  it  out!  It's  all  so 
strange!" 

RENINE  became  a  little  satirical:  "My  pupil  is  doing 
me  no  credit  to-day,"  he  said.  "Why,  here  is  a  per- 
fectly simple  story,  unfolded  before  your  eyes.  You  have 
seen  it  reeled  off  like  a  scene  in  the  cinema;  and  it  all  re- 
mains as  obscure  to  you  as  though  you  were  hearing  of  an 
affair  that  happened  in  a  cave  a  hundred  miles  away!" 

Hortense  was  confounded: 

"What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  mean  that  you  have 
understood  it?  What  clues  have  you  to  go  by?" 

Renine  looked  at -his  watch: 

"I  have  not  understood  everything,"  he  said.  "The  mur- 
der itself,  the  mer^  brutal  murder,  yes.  But  the  essential 
thing,  that  is  to  say,  the  psychology  of  the'crime:  I've  no 
clue  to  that.  Only,  it  is  twelve  o'clock.  The  brother  and 
sister,  seeing  no  one  come  to  the  appointment  at  the  Trois 
Mathildes,  will  go  down  to  the  beach.  Don't  you  think 
that  we  shall  learn  something  then  of  the  accompUce  whom 
I  accuse  them  of  having  and  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  cases?" 

They  reached  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  Hauville 
chalets,  with  the  capstans  by  which  the  fishermen  haul 
up  their  boats  to  the  beach.  A  number  of  inquisitive  per- 
sons were  standing  outside  the  door  of  one  of  the  chSlets. 
Two  coastguards,  posted  at  the  door,  prevented  them  from 
entering. 

The  mayor  shouldered  his  way  eagerly  through  the 
crowd.  He  was  back  from  the  post-office,  where  he  had 
been  telephoning  to  Le  Havre,  to  the  office  of  the  procura- 
tor-general, and  had  been  told  that  the  pubhc  prosecutor 
and  an  examining-magistrate  would  come  on  to  Etretat 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  ' 

"That  leaves  us  plenty  of  time  for  lunch,"  said  R6nine. 
"The  tragedy  will  not  be  enacted  before  two  or -three 
o'clock.  And  I  have  an  idea  that  it  will  be  sensational." 


"Let  them  be.     It's  what  I  wanted 


to  pitch  them  one  agrainst  the 


"They  hurried  nevertheless.  Hortense,  overwrought  by 
fatigue  and  her  desire  to  know  what  was  happening,  con- 
tinually questioned  R6nine,  who  replied  evasively,  with 
his  eyes  turned  to  the  esplanade,  which  they  could  see 
through  the  windows  of  the  coffee-room. 

"Are  you  watching  for  those  two?"  asked  Hortense. 

"Yes,  the  brother  and  sister." 

"Are  you  sure  that  they  will  venture?    .    . " 

"Look  out!    Here  they  come!" 

He  went  out  quickly. 

TITHERE  the  main  street  opened  on  the  sea-front,  a 

»  »  lady  and  gentleman  were  advancing  with  hesitating 
steps,  as  though  unfamiliar  with  the  place.  The  brother 
was  a  puny  little  man,  with  a  sallow  complexion.  He  was 
wearing  a  motoring-cap.  The  sister  too  was  short,  but 
rather  stout,  and  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak.  She 
struck  them  as  a  woman  of  a  certain  age,  but  still  good- 
looking  under  the  thin  veil  that  covered  her  face. 

They  saw  the  groups  of  bystanders  and  drew  nearer. 
Their  gait  betrayed  uneasiness  and  hesitation. 

The  sister  asked  a  question  of  a  seaman.  At  the  first 
words  of  his  answer,  which  no  doubt  conveyed  the  news  of 
d'Ormeval's  death,  she  uttered  a  cry  and  tried  to  force  her 
way  through  the  crowd.  The  brother,  learning  in  his  turn 
what  had  happened,  made  great  play  with  his  elbows  and 
shouted  to  the  coastguards: 

"I'm  a  friend  of  d'Ormeval's! Here's  my  card!  Fr§d- 

6ric  Astaing ....  My  sister,  Germaine  Astaing,  knows 
Madame  d'Ormeval  intimately! ....  they  were  expecting 
us ... .  We  had  an  appointment!   ..." 

They  were  allowed  to  pass.  Rgnine,  who  had  slipped 
behind  them,  followed  them  in  without  a  word,  accompan- 
ied by  Hortense. 

The  d'Ormevals  had  four  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room 
on  the  second  floor.  The  sister  rushed  into  one  of  the  rooms 
and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  on  which  the 
corpse  lay  stretched.  Th^rfese  d'Ormeval  was  in  the  si1>- 
ting-room  and  was  sobbing  in  the  midst  ofa  small  company 
of  silent  persons.  The  brother  sat  down  beside  her,  eager- 
ly seized  her  hands  and  said,  in  a  trembling  voice: 

"My  poor  friend! My  poor  friend!   ..." 

Renine  and  Hortense  gazed  at  the  pair  of  them:  and 
Hortense  whispered: 

"And  she's  supposed  to  have  killed  him  for  that? 
Impossible!" 

"Neverthel^s,"  observed  R6nine,  "they  are  acquain- 
tances; and  we  know  that  Astaing  and  his  sister  were  also 
acquainted  with  a  third  person  who  was  their  accomolice 
So  that "  ^      ' 

"It's  impossible!"  Hortense  repeated. 

And,  in  spite  of  all  presuniptroir,'T!he  -felt  9o-^«uch  at- 
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"Let  them  be.  It's  what  I 
wanted. ..  .to  pitch  them  one 
against  the  other  and  so  to 
let  in  the  daylight." 


M^ 


other  and  so  let  in   the    dayliffht," 


Madame  Astaingr  leapt  forward,  in  the  excitement  of  the  terrible  words  she  waa  ntterinir. 


tracted  by  Therese  that,  when  Frederic  Astaing  stood  up, 
she  proceeded  straightway  to  sit  down  beside  her  and  con- 
soled her  in  a  gentle  voice.  The  unhappy  woman's  tears 
distressed  her  profoundly. 

n  ENINE,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  himself  from  the 
■•^  outset  to  watching  the  brother  and  sister,  as  though 
this  were  the  only  thing  that  mattered,  and  did  not  take 
his  eyes  off  Frederic  Astaing,  who,  with  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence, began  to  make  a  minute  inspection  of  the  premises, 
examining  the  sitting-room,  going  into  all  the  bed-rooms, 
mingling  with  the  various  groups  of  persons  present  and 
asking  questions  about  the  manner  in  which  the  murder 
had  been  committed.  Twice  his  sister  came  up  and  spoke 
to  him.  Then  he  went  back  to  Madame  d'Ormeval  and 
again  sat  down  beside  her,  full  of  earnest  sympathy.  Last- 
ly, in  the  lobby,  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  his  sister, 
after  which  they  parted,  like  people  who  have  come  to  a 
perfect  understanding.  Frederic  then  left.  These  man- 
oeuvres had  lasted  quite  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  motor-car  containing  the 
examining-magistrate  and  the  public  prosecutor  pulled  up 
outside  the  chalets.  R6nine,  who  did  not  expect  them  until 
later,  said  to  Hortense: 

"We  must  be  quick.  On  no  account  leave  Madame 
d'Ormeval."  . 

Word  was  sent  up  to  the  persons  whose  evidence  might 
be  of  any  service  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  beach,  where 
the  magistrate  was  beginning  a  preliminary  investigation. 
He  would  call  on  Madame  d'Ormeval  afterwards.  Accord- 
ingly, all  who  were  present  left  the  chfilet.  No  one  remain- 
ed behind  except  the  two  guards  and  Germaine  Astaing. 

Germaine  knelt  down  for  the  last  time  beside  the  dead 
man  and,  bending  low,  with  her  face  in  her  hands,  prayed 
for  a  long  time.  Then  she  rose  and  was  opening  the  door 
on  the  landing,  when  R6nine  came  forward: 

"I  should  like  a  few  words  with  you,  madame." 

She   seemed   surprised   and   replied: 

"What  is  it,  monsieur?  I  am  listening." 

"Not  here." 

"Where  then,  monsieur?" 

"Next  door,  in  the  sitting-room.' 

"No,"  she  said,  sharply. 

"Why  not?  Though  you  did  not  even  shake  hands  with 
her,  I  presume  that  Madame  d'Ormeval  is  your  friend?" 

He  gave  her  no  time  to  reflect,  drew  her  into  the  next 
room,  closed  the  door  and,  at  once,  pouncing  upon  Madame 
d'Ormeval  who  was  trying  to  go  out  and  return  to  her  own 
room,  said: 

"No,  madame,  listen,  I  implore  you.  Madame  Astaing's 
presence  need  not  drive  you  away.  We  have  very  serious 
matters  to  discuss,  without  losing  a  minute." 


'"pHE  two  women,  standing  face  to  face,  were  looking  at 
■*■  each  other  with  the  same  expression  of  implacable 
hatred,  in  which  might  be  read  the  same  confusion  of  spirit 
and  the  same  restrained  anger.  Hortense,  who  believed 
them  to  be  friends  and  who  might,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
have  believed  them  to  be  accomplices,  foresaw  with  terror 
the  hostile  encounter  which  she  felt  to  be  inevitable.  She 
compelled  Madame  d'Ormeval  to  resume  her  seat,  while 
R6nine  took  up  his  position  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
spoke   in   resolute   tones: 

"Chance,  which  has  placed  me  in  possession  of  part  of 
the  truth,  will  enable  me  to  save  you  both,  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  assist  me  with  a  frank  explanation  that  will  give  roe 
the  particulars  which  I  still  need.  Each  of  you  knows  the 
danger  in  which  she  stands  because  each  of  you  is  con- 
scious in  her  heart  of  the  evil  for  which  she  is  responsible. 
But  you  are  carried  away  by  hatred;  and  it  is  for  me  to 
see  clearly  and  to  act.  The  examining-magistrate  will  be 
here  in  half-an-hour.  By  that  time,  you  must  have  come  to 
.an  agreement." 

They  both  started,  as  though  offended  by  such  a  word. 

"Yes,  an  agreement,"  he  repeated,  in  a  more  imperious 
tone.  "Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  will  come  to  an 
agreement.  You  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  considered. 
There  are  your  two  little  daughters,  Madame  d'Ormeval. 
Since  circumstances  have  set  me  in  their  path,  I  am  inter- 
vening in  their  defence  and  for  their  safety.  A  blunder,  a 
word  too  much;  and  they  are  ruined.  That  must  not  hap- 
pen." 

At  the  mention  of  her  children,  Madame  d'Ormeval 
broke  down  and  sobbed.  Germaine  Astaing  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  made  a  movement  towards  the  door.  Rfe- 
nine  once  more  blocked  the  way: 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  have  been  summoned  by  the  examining-magistrate." 
"No,  you  have  not." 

"Yes,  I  have.  Just  as  all  those  have  been  who  have  any 
evidence  to  give." 

"You  were  not  on  the  spot.  You  know  nothing  of  what 
happened.    Nobody  knows  anything  of  the  murder." 

"I  know  who  committed  it." 

"That's    impossible." 

"It  was  Th6rese  d'Ormeval." 

The  accusation  was  hurled  forth  in  an  outburst  of  rage 
and  with  a  fiercely  threatening  gesture. 

"You  wretched  creature!"  exclaimed  Madame  d'Orme- 
val rushing  at  her.  "Go!  Leave  the  room!  Oh,  what  a 
wretch  the  woman  is!" 

Hortense  was  trying  to  restrain  her,  but  R^nine  whis- 
pered: 


ADAME    ASTAING    had 
made   a   convulsive  effort 
to  ward  off  the  insult  with  a 
jest;  and  she  sniggered: 

"A  wretched  creature?  Why? 
Because  I  have  accused  you?" 
"Why?  For  what  reason? 
You're  a  wretched  creature! 
You  hear  what  I  say,  Germaine; 
you're   a  wretch!" 

Th^rfee  d'Ormeval  was  re- 
peating the  insult  as  though  it 
afforded  her  some  relief.  Her 
anger  was  abating.  Very 
likely  also  she  no  longer  had  the 
strength  to  keep  up  the  struggle; 
and  it  was  Madame  Astaing  who 
returned  to  the  attack,  with  her 
fists  clenched  and  her  face  dis- 
torted and  suddenly  aged  by  fully 
twenty  years: 

"Yoiil  You  dare  to  insult  me, 
you!  You,  after  the  murder  you 
have  committed!  You  dare  to 
lift  up  your  head  when  the  man 
whom  you  killed  is  lying  in  there 
on  his  death-bed!  Ah,  if  one  of 
us  is  a  wretched  creature,  it's 
you,  Therese,  and  you  know  it! 
You  have  killed  your  husband! 
You  have  killed  your  husband." 
She  leapt  forward,  in  her  ex- 
citement of  the  terrible  words 
which  she  was  uttering;  and  her 
finger-nails  were  almost  touch- 
ing her  friend's  face. 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me  you  didn't 
kill  him!"  she  cried.  "Don't 
say  that:  I  won't  let  you.  Don't 
say  it.  The  dagger  is  there,  in 
your  bag.  My  brother  felt  it, 
while  he  was  talking  to  you; 
and  his  hand  came  out  with 
stams  of  blood  upon  it;  your  husband's  blood,  Therfee. 
And  then,  even  if  I  had  not  discovered  anything,  do  you 
think  that  I  should  not  have  guessed,  in  the  first  few 
minutes?  Why,  I  knew  the  truth  at  once,  Therese!  When 
a  sailor  down  there  answered,  'M.  d'Ormeval?  He  has  been 
murdered,'  I  said  to  myself  then  and  there:  'It's  she,  it's 
Therese,   she   killed   him'." 

Therese  did  not  reply.  She  had  abandoned  her  attitude 
of  protest.  Hortense,  who  was  watching  her  with  anguish, 
thought  that  she  could  perceive  in  her  the  despondency  of 
those  who  know  themselves  to  be  lost.  Her  cheeks  had 
fallen  in  and  she  wore  such  an  expression  of  despair  that 
Hortense,  moved  to  compassion,  implored  her  to  defend 
herself: 

"Please,  please,  explain  things.   When  the  murder  was 

committed,  you  were  here,  on  the  balcony But  then 

the  dagger how  did  you  come  to  have  it ?  How  do 

you  explain  it? " 

"Explanations!"  sneered  Germaine  Astaing.  "How  could 
she  possibly  explain?  What  do  outward  appearances  mat- 
ter? What  does  it  matter  what  anyone  saw  or  did  not  see? 

The  proof  is  the  thing  that  tells The  dagger  is  there,in 

your  bag,  Therese:  that's  a  fact Yes,  yes,  it  was  you 

who  did  it!  You  killed  him!  You  killed  him  in  the  end! .... 
Ah,  how  often  I've  told  my  brother,  'She  will  kill  him  yet!' 
Fr^d^ric  used  to  try  to  defend  you.  He  always  had  aweak- 
ness  for  you.    But  in  his  innermost  heart  he  foresaw 

what  would  happen And  now  the  horrible  thing  has 

beendone..  Astabin  theback!  Coward!  Coward! .  .  And 
you  would  have  me  say  nothing?  Why,  I  didn't  hesitate 
a  moment!    Nor  did  Frederic.    We  looked  for  proofs  at 

once And  I've  denounced  you  of  my  own  free  will, 

perfectly  well  aware  of  what  I  was  doing And  it's 

over,  Therese.  You're  done  for.  Nothing  can  save  you 
now.  The  dagger  is  in  that  bag  which  you  are  clutching 
in  your  hand.  The  magistrate  is  coming;  and  the  dagger 
will  be  found,  stained  with  the  blood  of  your  husband.  So 
will  your  pocketbook.  They're  both  there.  And  they  will 
be  found   ..." 

TTER  rage  had  incensed  her  so  vehemently  that  she  was 
■*■  -••  unable  to  continue  and  stood  with  her  hand  out- 
stretched and  her  chin  twitching  with  nervous  tremors. 

Renine  gently  took  hold  of  Madame  d'Ormeval's  bag. 
She  clung  to  it,  but  he  insisted  and  said: 

"Please  allow  me,  madame.  Your  friend  Germaine  is 
right.  The  examining-magistrate  will  be  here  presently 
and  the  fact  that  the  dagger  and  the  pocket-book  are  in 
your  possession  will  lead  to  your  immediate  arrest.  This 
must  not  happen.  Please  allow  me." 

His  insinuating  voice  diminished  Th^rJse  d'Ormeval's 
Continued  on  pstge  38 
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The  first  of  a  new  series  of  Lennix  Ballister 
stories.     Each  stor>^  is 
complete  in  itself. 
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"Constable    BaUister,'    said    the 
Elder,  gravely,  "I  'poiogizt  £er  my  un- 
wonted    suspicioninys     'gainst    yo*." 


OUT  IN   the  wood-shed,  Lennix  Ballister,  the  while 
he  blacked  his  boots,  hummed  the  verse  of  an  old, 
camp-meetin'  song. 
"Shepherd  down  in  de  valley, 
Heard  a  wee  lam'  bleat, 
An'  He  knowed  de  rocky  hill-side 
Was  rough  on  de  lil'  feet; 
An'  He  whisper:  'Dat  lam's  weary, 
All  tired  out  wif  play 
So  I'll  go  up  on  de  hill-side 
Ter  bring  in  de  stray-away.'  " 

"Yo  Len,  free  times,  a'ready  I  done  ast  yo'  if  yo's  ready 
fer  church.   Now  den,  four  times  an'  las',  I  asts  it  ag'in?" 

Lennix,  his  Hps  still  vibrating  to  the  word  "a-way," 
turned  slowly  round  and  smiled  up  into  Jane-Ann's  wrath- 
ful face. 

"Jes'  a  dab  more  black  on  heel,  den  I's  all  ready,  Jane- 
Ann.    Cleanin'  dese  boots  am  powerful  big  job." 

"De  Lor'  shorely  gib  yo'  big  feet  if  He  did  give  yo'  small 
min',"  snorted  his  wife.  "Come  'long  now  else  we  be  late. 
Elder  Hawkins  don'  like  any  ob  his  flock  stealin'  in  late, 
an  '  yo'  knows  it." 

"Don'  aim  ter  be  late,  nohow." 

Len  spat  on  the  brush  and  resumed  his  task,  his  eyes 
glued  to  a  clump  of  dwarfed  cedars  in  the  back  yard. 

Jane-Ann  turned  into  the  house  to  secure  her  hymn- 
book  and  glasses,  and  Len  took  this  opportunity  to  beck- 
on forward  Homer  Hudson  from  his  place  of  hiding. 

Chatville-East's  champion  boxer  might  have  been  the 
most  despised  "has-been"  of  his  kind,  considering  the 
meaching  manner  in  which  he  advanced  to  the  wood-shed. 

Stark  fear  looked  from  the  pop-eyes  glued  to  the  door 
through  which  the  ponderous  woman  had  passed,  as  he 
advanced  cautiously,  like  a  Clydesdale  horse  forced  to  cross 
a  river  on  thin  ice.  Any  moment  the  wife  of  his  friend  was 
liable  to  reappear  and  ask  him  questions,  and  Jane-Ann 
possessed  a  tongue  and  vocabulary  which  was  equal  to 
cataloguing  Homer's  short-comings  briefly  and  well.  Ho- 
mer feared  but  three  things  in  the  world;  the  Law,  the 
supernatural — and  Jane-Ann  Ballister. 

"Nigger,"  he  addressed  Lennix  in  a  hiKky  whisper, 
"come  quick,  an'  come  a-runnin'." 

"Where    at?" 

Len,  holding  the  blacking-brush  suspended,  framed  the 
words  dumbly. 

"Wilier  Valley,  'long  de  ribber." 
Homer  turned  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  gateward.  Jane- 
Ann  appearing  in  the  doorway  caught  sight  of  him  and 
frowned  after  him  darkly. 

"So,"  she  addressed  the  partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows, 


"de  debil  done  sent 
his  tempter  ter  yo, 
all,  as  per  usually." 

"No,  dat  was  jes'  only 
Homer,  Jane- Ann." 

Len  sighed  and  laid 
•         aside  the  brush. 

"He  bringed  me  im- 
perative message  frim 
de  'Celsior  brudder- 
hood  secret  lodge.  I 
got  a  dooty  ter  per- 
form." 

"Yo'r  dooty  is  ter 
go  ter  church  wif 
yo'r  wife  like  a  Christ- 
ian man,"  .Jane-Ann 
snorted.  "Now  den, 
le's  get  movin'." 

"Listen,  Jane-Ann." 

LENNIX  sat  down 
on  an  up-ended 
soap-box  and  looked 
as  wretched  as  he  was 
able  to  look.  "One 
of  my  brudder  'Cel- 
sior's  am  dyin',  an' 
a-callin'  wif  his  las' 
breff  for  me.  I  gotter 
heed  dat  call." 
"Dyin'?" 

Jane-Ann's    mouth 
fell  open.   "Gracious! 
yo'  don'  mean  ter  say  so.   Who  am  he,  Len?" 

"Him's  jes'  a  frien'less  stranger  in  our  midst,  Jane-Ann. 
Yo'  wouldn'  nowise  know  him  if  so  I  tol'  yo'  his  name.  I 
'spec'  he  wants  ter  leab  me  his  chest  ob  carpenter-tools, 
his  gold-filled  watch  an'  a  few  udder  lil'  tings  he  can't 
take  'long  wif  him  'cross  de  dark  ribber.  Pore  Sam." 
"Carpenter  tools?" 

Jane-Ann  came  down  off  the  step  and  swung  over  to 
where  Len  sat  despondently  looking  away  into  distance. 

"Nigger,"  she  cried,  giving  him  a  shove  that  sent  him 
out  into  the  rose-scented  sunlight.  "Go  tend  dat  dyin' 
brudder,  an'  bring  home  dem  tools.  Has  I  gotter  stan' 
here  and  urge  yo'  on  ter  dooty?  Fie  on  yo',  Len!  How  kin 
yo'  set  quiet  when  dat  pore  soul's  a-callin'  fer  jfo'  so?  Git 
goin'  speedy,  hear  me?" 

"I  aimed  on  havin'  nice,  quiet  mawnin'  in  church  wif  yo' 
Jane-Ann."  Len  seemed  reluctant  to  give  up  his  Sabbath 
day  plans. 

"It  don'  seem  jes'  fair  dat  udder  men  kin  go  ter  meetin' 
wif  dere  wibes,  an'  me,  jes'  kaze  I's  Master  'Celsior  of  se- 
cret brudderhood.  Junior  Dekun  an'  High  Tyler  an'  se- 
cretar'  treasurery  am  called  on  ter  ad-min'ster  sad  rites 
an'  obsequies  ter  dis  dyin'  man.  Howebber,  I  'spose  when 
dooty  pints  de  way,  it's  my  part  ter  f oiler  her  finger." 

He  arose  and,  going  into  the  house,  pinned  on  his  Ex- 
celsior Lodge  badge  above  his  constable  shield. 
"Now  den,  whar  am  my  Ritual  at,  I  won'er?" 
"I  go  git  it,  Len.   I  put  dat  book  un'er  de  short  leg  ob 
kitchen  table." 

Jane-Ann  laid  her  hymn-book  and  spectacles  on  a  chair 
and  waddled  into  the  other  room.  Len  took  advantage  of 
her  absence  to  lift  a  chalk-line  and  hooks  from  its  nook 
beneath  the  rafters  and  transfer  it  to  his  pocket. 

"Reckon,  af'er  all,  I  don'  need  dat  Lodge  Ritual,"  he 
said  as  his  wife  returned  with  the  book.  "Dis  is'n  a  'nit 
iation  I's  goin'  ter  put  on,  yo'  see,  but  a'  Obituary  cere- 
monial, an'  I  got  dat  work  all  so  well  memorated  in  my 
min'  I  kin  bury  yo',  er  anybuddy,  wifout  no  book  at  all." 

"Yo'll  need  more'n  mere  memoratin'  when  yo'  bury  me, 
man,"  Jane-Ann  retorted.  "Yo've  managed  ter  keep  me 
late  fer  church  an'  Elder  Hawkin's  is  goin'  ter  scold  me  fer 
not  bein'  in  time  ter  sing  in  de  firs'  hymn.  Now  I  mus' 
run  'long.  I's  sorry,"  she  added  in  softer  tones,  "dat  yo's 
got  sech  sad  work  afore  yo',  Len." 

Lennix  watched  her  down  the  path.  Then,  as  the  gate 
clicked,  he  winked  gravely  at  Orinoco,  the  hound  pup,  who, 
ears  cocked,  was  watching  him  speculatively. 

"Wummin,  Orinoco,"  he  said,  "am  de  Hght  ob  de  worl'; 
de  sof  pollen  on  de  petals  ob  life's  faires'  flowers;  de  sil- 
bery  sheen  dat  look  above  man's  darkes'  cloud.  But,  purp. 


her  am  also  de  hardes'  proposition  ter  fool  dat  ebber  was. 
Gotter  be  mighty  sleek  ter  fool  a  wumman,  particularly 
if  so  her's  yo'r  wife.  An',"  he  added,  "if  so  I  manages  to 
fool  Jane-Ann  dis  day,  I's  one  lucky  nigger.  Don'  know 
what  dat  Homer's  been  doin'  now,  dat  he  needs  my  advice 
an'  council  so  speedy — but  I  guess  maybe  I's  goin'  ter 
fin'd  out.  Dat  big  nigger  sure  keeps  me  thin  an  grey- 
wooled  gettin'  him  outin'  scrapes." 

Half  an  hour  later  Lennix,  rounding  a  curve  in  the  green 
river  valley  like  a  playful  yard-engine,  came  full  upon 
Homer  Hudson  seated  on  a  sunny  knoll  overlooking  the 
stream. 

Homer's  white  derby  lay  at  his  feet.  His  closely  shaven 
scalp  was  wrinkled  in  perplexed  thought  and  his  heavy 
face  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  look  at.  Lennix  noted 
that  the  checked  suit  he  wore  was  stained  with  clay  and 
badly  in  need  of  a  pressing. 

"What's  wrong,  Homer?"  he  asked,  as  he  drew  near. 
"Been  cotched  fightin'  chickuns  ag'in?" 

Homer  shook  his  head. 

"Hain't  been  cotched  doin'  nuffin,"  he  returned  sullenly. 
"I's  jes'  peevish  an'  sore,  dat's  all." 

"Sore?"  Len  chuckled.  "Who  all's  been  trampin'  onter 
yo'  corns.  Homer?  An'  fer  why  should  yo'  want  me?  I 
ain't  no  corn  doctaw." 

HOMER  rolled  hjs  eyes.  "Yo'll  be  lucky  ter  be  dat,  er 
anyfing  else,  if  so  I  takes  a  notion  ter  paw  yo'  ober," 
he  retorted.  "Don't  yo'  brush  me  wrong  way  ob  de  fur, 
Len.  Don't  yo'  do  it.  I  tells  yo',  I's  a  fightin' -mad  nigger 
right  now." 

"What  happen  ter  stir  yo'r  fightin'  ire  in  dis  way?" 

Lennix  sat  down  on  a  knoll  opposite  his  friend  and  pro- 
ceeded to  unwind  his  cat-fish  line. 

"Len." 

Homer  shifted  his  position  and  lighted  a  cheroot.  "Len, 
does  yo'  know  whose  goin'  ter  git  dat  job  ob  plasterin'  an' 
grainin'  inside  ob  der  new  Babtist  church?" 

Lennix  looked  up. 

"Why,  Homer,  yo'  should  git  dat  job.  Yo'  am  de  bes' 
plasterer  an'  grainer  in  dis  hayr  town.  Why  fer  yo'  ast  dat?" 

Homer  shook  his  head. 

"Well  den,  I  don'  get  it.  Elder  Hawkin's  done  gib  de 
job  ter  Frank  Jones,  dat  Bridgetown  nigger.  Elder,  he 
won't  hab  anyfing  ter  do  wif  me  at  all.  He  says  I  pollute 
any  church  jes'  by  steppin'  inside  it.  Dat  ol'  Elder  he  say 
I's  de  wickedes'  nigger  since  de  flood.  Eben  so,  why  fer 
he  should  gib  dat  job  ter  outside  man?   Ans'er  up  dat." 

Len  fished  in  his  pocket  for  a  hook. 

"Or  Elder  Hawkins  am  a  queer  sort.  Homer,"  he  re- 
turned pacifyingly.  "He  ain't  accountable  fer  what  he 
does  an'  says.  He  ain't  got  nuffin'  'gainst  yo'  personal, 
atall." 

"Well,  free  times  he  hab  me  pinched,  an'  fined,"  grunt- 
ed Homer.  "Mebee  der  no  personification  'bout  dat,  but  it 
cost  me  good  money  an'  two  nights  in  de  cooler." 

Homer's  big  hands  clenched. 

"If  dere's  one  man  on  dis  gawd's  erf  dat  I'd  like  ter  ham- 
mer ter  a  pulp,  ol'  Elder  Hawkins  am  him,"  he  asserted. 
"Allers  gettin'  in  my  way,  he  am,  allers  castin'  his  nasty 
'sinuations  in  my  face,  an'  smilin'  his  superannuated  smile. 
Dat  ol'  preacher  'ud  go  miles  outin'  his  paff  ter  insult  me 
any  day,  er  night.  What  yo'  'spose  he  said  ter  me  when  I 
made  applification  fer  dis  job  ob  plasterin'  an'  grainin' 
new  church?  He  said,  'Hudson,  de  Lor'  hab  hard  enuff 
time  keepin'  de  debil  outside  his  house  wifout  lettin'  him 
hab  a  han'  in  its  buildin'.  'Dat's  what  he  tell  me,  ter  my 
face.  Nice  way  for  a  preacher  ter  talk  ain't  it?  What  right 
he  gotter  call  me  a  debil?" 

"Why  Homer,"  Len  offered  by  way  of  conciliation, 
"dat  ol'  Elder's  half  Win'  an'  caynt  see  as  well's  yo'  an' 
me  kin.  Dere's  lots  an'  lots  ob  niggers  look  as  much  and 
more  like  debil  den  yo'  does,  sho.  Yo'  orter  tol'  him  right 
off  dat  yo'  wasn'  no  debil  no  how,  but  jes'  only  a  plasterer 
an'  grainer." 

Homer  stood  up. 

"I's  in  no  humor  fer  dat  sorter  talk,"  he  said  ominously, 
"an'  yo'bes'  obserbe  it.  I  got  yo'  ober  here  dis  mawnin'  ter 
holp  me  form  a  plan  ter  rail-ride  dat  ol'  Elder  Hawkins 
clean-  outin'  dis  town,  unless  he  draw  in  his  horns  an'  gib 
me  dat  job  on  new  church." 

LEN  spat  on  his  baited  hook,  swung  the  heavy  sinker 
about  his  head,  and  sent  it  hurthng  half  way  across 
the  river.   The  long  chalk-line  uncoiled  and  drew  taut  as 
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the  sinker  splashed  in  mid  centre  of  the  stream.  Then  he 
stretched  himself  full  length  on  the  velvety  grass  and  pull- 
ed his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

"Homer,"  he  spol<e  from  this  position,  "us'll  fin'  a  way, 
but  it's  goin'  ter  talte  a  powerful  lot  of  finkin'.  It's  goin' 
ter  take  me  nigh  well  all  day  ter  formulate  a  plan,  but 
when  it's  formulationed,  it's  goin'  ter  be  a  hum-dinger." 

Homer's  frown  vanished. 

"I  shore  knowed  yo'  would  ponder  out  a  way  ter  fix  dat 
ol'  Elder  Hawkins,"  he  said  admiringly,  his  gold  tooth 
gleaming  in  a  smile. 

"I'll  fink  out  a  way,  all  hunky,"  Len  promised,  "but,  as 
I  says,  it's  goin'  ter  take  till  nigh  sundown  ter  do  it.  Dat 
means.  Homer,  us'll  be  needin'  some  lunch  an'  a  can  ob 
tea.   Can't  nowise  fink  my  bes'  on  empty  stomach." 

Homer  glared,  but  Len,  his  voice  muffled  beneath  his 
hat,  was  all  unconscious  of  the  look. 

"When  yo'  go  home  ter  put  up  dat  lunch.  Homer,  yo' 
might  Jes'  bile  half  dozen  eggs.  I  can  plan  my  exceedin- 
es'  on  hard  biled  eggs;  an'  Homer,  bring  green  tea;  it's 
better  ter  plan  on  den  black." 

With  a  puttered  growl.  Homer  stooped  for  his  hat. 

"Yo'  ain't  jes'  mentioned  what  yo'd  like  fer  de-sert?" 
he  said  sarcastically,  as  he  turned  to  go. 

"Don't  want  no  de-sert,  nohow,"  Len  returned.  "Jes' 
yo'  bring  'long  dat  brain-food  I  mention,  dat's  all." 

II 

ELDER  Hawkins  closed  and  locked  the  "meetin'  house" 
door  and  groaning,  seated  himself  on  the  top  step  in  order 
to  count  the  congregation's  Sunday  night  offering.  In 
its  fringe  of  white,  his  bald  head  shone  like  a  black  cat  on  a 
snowy  cushion.  The  last  fifteen  minutes  of  the  Elder's 
sermon  was  always  more  or  less  of  a  sweat-producing  ex- 
hortation on  his  flock  to  loosen  up  and  give  freely.  This 
night  had  proven  an  even  more  strenuous  effort  than  usual 
on  account  of  "dem  troof-seekin'  niggers  holdin'  out  on 
him,"  so's  to  have  the  price  of  admittance  to  the  street 
fair,  billed  to  open  amid  a  crash  of  brass  bands  on  the 
morrow. 

It  took  the  old  man  exactly  five  minutes  to  convince 
himself  that  the  evening  donation  amounted  to  exactly 
eighteen  cents.    It  was  disheartening. 

"Trubble  am,"  the  Elder  soliloquised,  as  he  eyed  the 
one  lone  nickel  glowing  up  among  the  brown  coppers, 
"de  devil  hab  all  de  good  spenders,  while  the  church  hab 
de  tight-wads.  Reckon  if  religion  wasn't  nowise  free  fer 
all,  I  wouldn'  hab  sech  big  congregations." 

By  the  aid  of  his  cane  he  got  stiffly  up  and  rubbing  his 
rheumatic  joints,  gazed  disconsolately 
toward  the  west  where  a  jagged  gash  of 
crimson  still  tarried.  Then  he  hobbled 
down  the  steps  and  through  the  church 
gate. 

Perhaps  because  the  twilight  skies 
called  him  and  he  needed  a  quiet  walk 
in  the  open  to  soothe  his  hurt  feelings, 
the  aged  Elder  took  the  bramble-hedged 
path  to  the  river.  As  he  reached  the  bend 
by  the  willows,  he  espied  a  lanky  negro 
shuffling  toward  him.  This  negro's  face 
was  lifted  skyward  and  the  look  on  his 
face  was  one  of  tranquil  peace. 

"Dere's  a  man  wif  de  lofty  look  ob  a 
Christian  an'  de  heart  ob  a  sinner," 
muttered  the  reverend  Hawkins.  "Look 
at  dat  fishline  danglin'  from  his  pocket." 

"Mistah  Ballister,"  he  called,  "hoi' 
up  one  instanious  moment,  if  yo'  please." 

So  suddenly  did  Lennix  obey  the 
command  that  his  feet  ploughed  furrows 
in  the  sward. 

If  there  was  any  man  he  desired  not  to 
meet  just  at  this  present  moment,  that 
man  was  before  him  now,  eyeing  him 
steadily  and  accusingly. 

"Why,  Elder  Hawkins,  howde,"  he 
smiled,  removing  his  battered  derby. 

"Misto  Ballister,"  said  Elder  Hawkins, 
pointing  his  cane  at  him,  "I's  somfin' 
ob  a  newcomer  in  yo'r  midst  hay'r  but 
it's  a  parson's  place  ter  learn  much  con- 
cemin'  ebbrybudy.  Consequently,  I've 
learned  considerable  about  yo.'  " 

"Ye.ssah.    Jes'  so." 

Len's  heart  beat  apprehensively,  but 
he  managed  to  smile  urbanely,  also  re- 
move a  blue  Kingfisher's  feather  and  a 
wilted  wood-violet  from  his  hat-band, 
blissfully  uncon.scious  that  even  more  in- 
criminating evidence  of  his  Sabbath- 
breaking  dangled  from  his  coat  pocket 
in  the  shape  of  a  tell-tale  fish-line.  He 
had  been  carefu'  enough  to  sell  his  day's 
catch  to  Homer  Hudson  and  felt  that  he 
had  already  been  able  to  furnish  a  fair 
alibi  to  Jane-Ai.n.  That  he  would  by 
any  unlucky  cha  ice  meet  up  with  Elder 


Hawkins,  in  whose  church  Jane-Ann  was  a  "willin'  worker" 
had  never  occurred  to  him. 

THE  Elder  had  just  told  him  that  he  had  learned  cer- 
tain things  concerning  him.  That  was  all  right,  only 
he  didn't  like  the  way  the  old  man  had  said  it.  Still,  if  he 
had  heard  anything,  it  must  have  been  how  he,  Lennix, 
had  trapped  the  Manhattan  bank-robbers  and  received  a 
big  reward  for  so  doing;  or  that  he  had  been  made  Chat- 
ville-East  constable.  Surely  Elder  Hawkins  had  learned 
of  these  distinguished  honors — even  if  he  had  learned  other 
things. 

"It's  shorely  been  a  gran'  an'  beautiful  Sabbif,  Elder," 
he  said  piously,  making  a  pretense  of  feeling  in  his  upper 
vest  pocket  to  display  his  constable's  badge.  "The  Lord 
is  shorely  kind  an'  munificent  ter  His  childerns." 

"He  is,"  the  Elder  agreed  sternly,  "even  to  the  wayward 
whose  feet  stray  down  forbidden  paffs,  is  His  mercy  show- 
ed." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Len  adjusted  his  hat  to  his  head  and  shuff- 
led uneasily. 

"Mus'  be  suttinly  great  ter  be  able  ter  'tend  church  an' 
lis'en  ter  a'  inspired  sermon  an'  de  o'gan,"  he  sighed,  "but 
dearie  me.  Elder,  an  ossifer  ob  de  law  hain't  got  no  soul 
ter  call  his  own,  nohow.  Here,  ter  day,  I  aims  ter  go  to 
church  twice,  and  early  dis  mawnin'  comes  orders  from 
Heidquarters  fer  me  ter  go  out  on  de  paff  ob  dooty." 

"Meanin'  which?" 

"Meanin'  dat  I  hab  ter  go  dawn  ter  ribber  an'  arres'  a 
nigger  fer  fishin'  on  de  Lord's  day." 

Elder  Hawkins'  eyes  rolled  so  the  whites  stood  out  be- 
yond the  rims  of  his  brass-bound  spectacles. 

Lennix  stood,  wishing  he  were  a  bird,  so  that  he  might 
straightway  fly  far  from  there.  The  Elder  and  Jane-Ann 
were  staunch  friends,  a  combination  which  took  ingenuity 
to  combat  successfully,  and  now  Hawkins  would  have 
something  to  say  to  Jane-Ann  about  her  husband's  un- 
godliness and  lack  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath  day.  Len 
was  sure  of  it.  Something  had  to  be  done  and  done  quickly. 
So  Len  had  promptly  obeyed  the  prompting  of  his  nimble 
wits. 

"I  gotter  swat  Bad  Luck  afore  her  gets  her  fangs  inter 
me,  dat's  what.  And  her's  sure  swoopin'  down  on  me  now," 
he  murmured,  as  he  watched  the  effect  of  his  words  on  the 
old  Elder. 

"If,  as  yo'  says,  yo'  arrest  a  Sabbif-breaker,"  Elder 
Hawkins  questioned  sternly,  "whar  at  am  yo'r  pris'ner 
now?    Ans'er  up  dat." 

"Whar  at?" 

Len  felt  helplessly  in  one  pocket  after  the  other,  as 
though  hoping  to  discover  the  Sabbath-breaker  in  question. 


"Now   what.  Niffirer?'  he  asked,  glarins:  up  at  the  intruder. 


The  only  object  his  groping  fingers  encountered  was  a  >.  et 
fish-line  which  had  playfully  crept  forth,  and  which  Elder 
Hawkins  had  observed.  Len  attempted  to  draw  it  back 
into  its  proper  receptacle,  but  the  hook  had  caught  in  his 
trouser-leg  and  now  the  chalk  line  fairly  shouted  his  in- 
criminating guilt. 

"Ag'in  I  asts,  whar'  at  is  yo'r  pris'ner,  Constable  Ball- 
ister?" 

The  Elder's  tones  were  harsh.  The  eyes  through  their 
thick  lenses  gleamed  tiger-like  upon  Len. 

"Oh  luck,"  prayed  Lennox,  inwardly,  "stan'  by  yo'r 
chir." 

"Elder,"  he  said,  gently,  "I  done  let  dat  prisoner  off 
free." 

"Yo'   which?" 

"I  let  dat  Homer  Hudson  nigger  off." 
"Den,"  said  Hawkins  sternly,  "yo's  failed  in  yo'r  dooty 
an'  I'll  repo't  yo'  ter  Chief  ob  Police,  an'  yo'  lose  yo're 
badge  ob  office." 

"Don'  need  ter  do  dat,"  Len  told  him.  "I  aims  ter  go  ter 
Chief  my  own  se'f,  confess  my  fault  an'  turn  in  my  shield 
an'  revolver.  I  got  too  tender  heart  fer  a  ossifer  ob  de  law 
any  ways.  Why  Elder  Hawkins,  when  dat  Homer  break 
down  an'  cry,  and  say  he  got  message  from  Higher  Power 
ter  go  ter  ribber  an'  cotch  some  nice  cat-fish  fer  one  who 
am  doin'  his  utmos'  ter  serbe  his  feller  man  by  preachin' 
de  gospil,  I  didn't  habe  de  heart  nowhow  ter  take  him  ter 
jail.  So  I  confiscate  his  fish-line,  which  you  see  here  in  my 
pocket,  an'  bin'  him  ter  a  promise  ter  henceforth  obserbe 
de  Sabbif  proper." 

"Does  yo'  mean  ter  tell  me  dat  Homer  Hudson  went 
fishm'  fer  ter  cotch  me  some  cat-fish?"  asked  the  bewilder- 
ed and  softening  Elder.  "Yo'  means  ter  say  he  broke  Sab- 
bif day  fer  dat?" 

"Well  sah,  dat's  what  Homer  claims,"  answered  Len 
solemnly.  "  'Long  af'er  dark,  he  aims  to  clean  dem  big 
fish  an'  tote  'em  ober  ter  yo'r  place,  an'  leab  'em  on  door- 
step.   So  much  he  tell  me." 

"Why,  Misto  Ballister,"  cried  the  Elder,  "spite  ob  his 
unsavory  reputation,  dat  Homer  Hudson  mus'  hab  a 
tender  heart  in  his  bos'um.  " 

"Dat  man  ain't  more  den  a  mere  chil'  at  heart,"  Len 
returned,  "so  sweet  an'  gentle  an'  kind.  Why  Elder,  dat 
Homer  wouldn'  hurt  a  fly.  He  finked  it  was  his  dooty  ter 
go  out  dis  day  an'  cotch  yo'  a  mess  ob  fish.  Says  he  ter  me, 
'Len,  I  hate  fishin'  worsn'  a  dawg  hates  fleas,  but  las'  night 
a  dream  come  ter  me  an'  a  angel  float  down  an  perch  on 
my  bres'  an'  tell  me  I  was  ter  go  out  ter  ribber  an'  cotch 
Elder  Hawkins  some  cat-fish.  I  didn'  wanter  come,  but 
when  an  angel  bid,  one  mus'  jes'  obey.'  " 

"Constable  Ballister,"  said  the  Elder  gravely,  "I  'polo- 
gize  fer  my  unwonted  suspicionings 
'gainst  yo'.  Fur  be  from  His  messenger 
ter  cross  swords  wif  de  will  ob  de  Lord. 
If  so  He  sent  His  angel  down  ter  whisper 
message  to  Homer  Hudson  an'  Homer 
done  obey,  dat's  His  business.  Las' 
night  I  wish  hard  dat  somebudy,  brud- 
der  er  sister,  would  'member  my  taste 
fer  channel-cat  an'  sen'  me  a  mess.  I 
didn't  pray,  un'erstan',  but  I  shore  wish- 
ed fervent.  An'  here  comes  an'  an'ser. 
Misto  Ballister,  yo'r  ban'." 

T  EN  shook  the  Elder's  hand  affably, 
••— '  but  something  deep  within  whisper- 
ed foreboding.  His  clairvoyant  sense  for 
reading  trouble-signs  was  wide  awake. 

"Dat  ol'  nigger  preacher's  grip  lack 
wa'mpth,"  was  his  thought,  "dere's 
still  a  heap  ob  doubt  in  his  min'.  I  bet  a 
dollar  Jane-Ann  done  tol'  him  dat  I  was 
visitin'  sick  brodder  'Celsior,  like  I  fool- 
ed dat  wummin  in'er  finkin'.  I  gotter 
offset  dat  danger  right  now." 

"I  was  give  ter  un'erstan',"  said  the 
Elder  leaning  on  his  stick  and  holding 
Len  with  his  orbs,  "dat  yo'  was  actin' 
as  ministerin'  angel  brodder  ter  de  sick 
an'  helpless,  dis  day.  I  reckon  I  was 
quite  misonformed  on  dat  pint?" 

Len  fidgeted. 

"Yo'  was,  an'  ag'in,  yo'  wasn',  "  he 
answered.  "I  aimed  ter  tarry  all  day  by 
bedside  ob  a  dyin'  brodder  lodge-mem- 
ber, but  stern  dooty  interpose  his  se'f, 
an'  I  was  pledged  ter  go." 

"An'  it  tuck  yo'  all  day  ter  make  ar- 
res' ob  one  Sabbif-breakin'  nigger,  yo' 
mean  ter  say?"  queried  the  Elder  sus- 
piciously. 

Len  nodded.  "I  reckon  I  was  luckj^ 
in  not  habin'  ter  swim  dat  ribber  more 
times  den  I  did,"  he  said.  "Had  ter  tire 
dat  law-breal<er  plumb  ut.  Homer's 
nigh  as  good  swimmer  as  I  be  my  own 
se'f.  If  I  hadu'  drawed  my  revolver  an' 
tol'  him  I'd  shoot,  likely  1  'd  been  chasin' 
dat  coon  yit." 

Contirwed  on  page  i:.' 
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MOSTLY  SALLY 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAli—tiallu  Nich- 
olas, eiwaged  to  Oerald  Foster,  play- 
itright,  Jalla  heir  to  a  fortune  on  her  twenty- 
first  birthday.  Abroad,  she  meets  an  Eng- 
lish youth  named  Lancelot  (Ginger)  Kemp 
and  his  cousin  Bruce  Carmyle,  who  follow 
her  back  to  A'eic  York  when  she  retunu  ta 
gee  Gerald's  play  get  its  first  run  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  Sally  is  so  disgusted  with  the  ineffi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  show  is  being  man- 
aged she  buys  it  out  and  makes  her  brother 
Fillmore  manager.  She  finds  Ginger  hiding 
at  her  boarding-house,  broke,  and  gets  him  a 
job  as  an  assistant  to  Fillmore.  Meanwhile, 
Bruce  Carmyle  enlists  Fillmore's  partner- 
ship in  a  gigantic  reiue,  much  to  Sally's 
alarm.  Ginger  returns  to  toicn,  casually 
mentions  to  Sally  that  he  met  an  old  school- 
mate in  Chicago,  named  Foster,  who  was 
married  just  before  he  left  the  Windy  City. 
Foster  being  none  other  than  Sally's  fiance, 
the  playwright.  Sally  suddenly  leaves  for 
England,  and  Ginger  receives  letters  from 
her  at  rare  intervals- 
Sally  returns  to  find  Fillmore  at  a  sport- 
ing club  and  Ginger  sparring  partner  Jor  a 
pugilist.  During  a  workout  bout.  Ginger 
gives  the  pugilist  a  couple  of  real  pokes  and 
pays    the  penalty  for  his  folly. 


THE  only  real  lasting  happiness,  we 
are  told,  is  to  be  obtained  by  bring- 
ing happiness  to  others.  Bugs  But- 
ler's mood,  accordingly,  when  some 
thirty  hours  after  the  painful  episode  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter  he  awoke  from 
a  state  of  coma  in  the  ring  at  Jersey  City 
to  discover  that  Mr.  Lew  Lucas  had  knock- 
ed him  out  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
round,  should  have  been  one  of  quiet  con- 
tentment. His  inability  to  block  a  short 
left  hook,  followed  by  a  right  to  the  point 
of  the  jaw,  had  ameliorated  quite  a  num- 
ber of  existences. 

Mr.  Lucas  himself,  for  one,  was  notice- 
ably pleased.  So  were  Mr.  Lucas's  seconds, 
one  of  whom  went  so  far  as  to  kiss  him. 
And  most  of  the  crowd,  who  had  bet 
heavily  on  the  champion,  were  delighted. 
Yet  Bugs  Butler  did  not  rejoice.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  peevish  bearing 
struck  a  jarring  note  in  the  general  gayety. 
A  heavy  frown  disfigured  his  face  as  he 
slouched  from  the  ring. 

But  the  happiness  which  he  had  spread 
went  on  spreading.  The  two  wise  guys,  who  had 
been  unable  to  attend  the  fight  in  person,  received  the  re- 
sult on  the  ticker  and  exuberantly  proclaimed  themselves 
the  richer  by  five  hundred  dollars.  The  pimpled  office 
boy  at  the  Fillmore  Nicholas  Theatrical  Enterprises, Ltd., 
caused  remark  in  the  subway  by  whooping  gleefully  when 
he  read  the  news  in  his  morning  paper,  for  he  too  had  been 
rendered  wealthier  by  the  brittleness  of  Mr.  Butler's  ch'in. 
And  it  was  with  fierce  satisfaction  that  Sally,  breakfasting 
in  her  little  apartment,  informed  herself  through  the  sport- 
ing page  of  the  details  of  the  contender's  downfall.  She 
was  not  a  girl  who  disliked  many  people,  but  she  had  ac- 
quired a  lively  distaste  for  Bugs  Butler. 

Lew  Lucas  seemed  a  man  after  her  own  heart.  If  he  had 
been  a  personal  friend  of  Ginger's  he  could  not,  consider- 
ing the  brief  time  at  his  disposal,  have  avenged  him  with 
more  thoroughess.  In  Round  One  he  had  done  all  sorts  of 
diverting  things  to  Mr.  Butler's  left  eye;  in  Round  Two  he 
had  continued  the  good  work  on  that  gentleman's  body, 
and  in  Round  Three  he  had  knocked  him  out.  Could  any- 
one have  done  more?  Sally  thought  not,  and  she  drank 
Lew  Lucas's  health  in  a  cup  of  coffee  and  hoped  his  old 
mother  was  proud  of  him. 

The  telephone  bell  rang  at  her  elbow.  She  unhooked  the 
receiver. 

"Hullo?" 

"Oh,  hullo,"  said  a  voice. 

"Ginger!"  cried  Sally  delightedly. 

"I  say,  I'm  awfully  glad  you're  back.  I  only  got  your 
letter  this  morning.  Found  it  at  the  boarding  house.  I 
happened  to  look  in  there  and — " 

"Ginger,"  interrupted  Sally,  "your  voice  is  music,  but 
I  want  to  see  you.   Where  are  you?" 

"I'm  at  a  chemist's  shop  across  the  street.  I  was  wond- 
ering  if — " 

"Come  here  at  once!" 

"I  say,  may  I?  I  was  just  going  to  ask?" 

"You  miserable  creature,  why  haven't  you  been  round 
to  see  me  before?" 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  haven't  been  going  about 
much  for  the  last  day.   You  see — " 

"I  know.  Of  course."  Quick  sympathy  came  into  Sally's 
voice.  She  gave  a  sidelong  glance  of  approval  and  gratitude 
at  the  large  picture  of  Lew  Lucas  which  beamed  up  at  her 
from  the  morning  paper.  "You  poor  thing!  How  are  you?" 

"Oh,  all  right,  thanks." 


"Pd   just   caught   her   when    your    brother    happened    to    roll    in." 

"Well,  hurry." 

There  was  a  slight  pause  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"I   say." 

"Well?" 

"I'm  not  much  to  look  at,  you  know." 

"You  never  were.  Stop  talking  and  hurry  over." 

"I  mean  to  say " 

SALLY  hung  up  the  receiver  firmly.  She  waited  eagerly 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  footsteps  came  along  the 
passage.  They  stopped  at  her  door  and  the  bell  rang. 
Sally  ran  to  the  door,  flung  it  open,  and  recoiled  in  con- 
sternation: "Oh,  Ginger!" 

He  had  stated  the  facts  accurately  when  he  had  said 
that  he  was  not  much  to  look  at.  He  gazed  at  her  devoted- 
ly out  of  an  unblemished  rjght  eye,  but  the  other  was  hid- 
den altogether  by  a  puffy  swelling  of  dull  purple.  A  great 
bruise  marred  his  left  cheek  bone,  and  he  spoke  with  some 
difficulty  through  swollen  lips.  "It's  all  right,  you  know," 
he  assured  her. 

"It  isn't!  It's  awful!  Oh,  you  poor  darling!"  She  clench- 
ed her  teeth  viciously.  "I  wish  he  had  killed  him!" 

"Eh?" 

"I  wish  Lew  Lucas,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  had  mur- 
dered him.    Brute!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  you  know."  Ginper's  sense  of  fair- 
ness compelled  him  to  defend  his  late  employer  against 
these  harsh  sentiments.  "He  isn't  a  bad  sort  of  chap,  really. 
Bugs  Butler,  I  mean." 

"Do  you  seriously  mean  to  stand  there  and  tell  me  you 
don't  loathe  the  creature?" 

"Oh,  he's  all  right.  See  his  point  of  view,  and  all  that. 
Can't  blame  him,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  for  getting 
the  wind  up  a  bit  in  the  circs.  Bit  thick,  I  mean  to  say,  a 
sparring  partner  going  at  him  like  that.  Naturally  he 
didn't  think  it  much  of  a  wheeze.  It  was  my  fault  right 
along.  Oughtn't  to  have  done  it,  of  course,  but  somehow, 
when  he  started  making  an  ass  of  me  and  I  knew  you  were 
looking  on.  .  .  well,  it  seemed  a  good  idea  to  have  a  dash 
at  doing  something  on  my  own.  No  right  to,  of  course.  A 
sparring  partner  isn't  supposed " 

"Sit  down,"  said  Sally. 

Ginger  sat  down. 

"Ginger,"  said  Sally,  "you're  too  good  to  live." 

"Oh,    I   say!" 

"I  believp  if  someone  sandbagged  you  and  stole  your 
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watch  and  chain  you'd  say  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides,  oT  something.  7'm 
just  a  cat,  and  I  say  I  wish  your  beast  of  a 
Bugs  Butler  had  perished  miserably. 
I'd  have  gone  and  danced  on  his  grave.. .  . 
But  whatever  made  you  go  in  for  that 
.sort  of  thing?" 

"Well,  it  seemed  the  only  job  that  was 
going  at  the  moment.  I've  always  done  a 
goodish  bit  of  boxing,  and  I  was  very  fit 
and  so  on,  and  it  looked  to  me  rather  an 
opening.  Gave  me  something  to  get  along 
with.  You  get  paid  quite  fairly  decently, 
you  know,  and  it's  rather  a  jolly  Ufe." 

"Jolly?  Being  hammered  about  like 
that?" 

"Oh,  you  don't  notice  it  much.  I've 
always  enjoyed  scrapping  rather.  And,  you 
see,  when  your  brother  gave  me  the  push — " 

Sally  uttered  an  exclamation.  "What  an 
extraordinary  thing  it  is — I  went  all  the 
way  out  to  White  Plains  that  afternoon 
to  find  Fillmore  and  tackle  him  about  that, 
and  I  didn't  say  a  word  about  it.  And  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  hold  of  himsince." 

"No?  Busy  sort  of  cove,  your  brother." 

"Why  did  Fillmore  let  you  go?" 

"Let  me  go?  Oh,  you  mean — well, 
there  was  a  sort  of  mix-up.  A  kind  of  a 
misunderstanding. ' ' 

"What  happened?" 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing.   Just  a — " 

"What  happened?" 

GINGER'S  disfigured  countenance  be- 
trayed  embarrassment.     He   looked 
•  awkwardly  about  the  room : 

"It's  not  worth  talking  about." 
"It   is   worth   talking   about.     I've   a 
right  to  know.   It  was  I  who  sent  you  to 
Fillmore." 

"Now  that,''''  said  Ginger,  "was  jolly 
decent  of  you." 

"Don't  interrupt!  I  sent  you  to  Fill- 
more, and  he  had  no  business  to  let  you  go 
without  saying  a  word  to  me.  What  hap- 
pened?" 

Ginger  twiddled  his  fingers  unhappily. 
"Well,  it  was  rather  unfortunate.     You  see  his   wife — I 
don't  know  if  you  know  her?.  ..." 
"Of  course  I  know  her." 

"Why,  yes,  you  would,  wouldn't  you?  Your  brother's 
wife,  I  mean,"  said  Ginger  acutely.  "Though  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  often  find  sisters-in-law  who  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  one  another.   I  knew  a  fellow — " 

"Ginger,"  said  Sally,  "it's  no  good  your  thinking  you 
can  get  out  of  telling  me  by  rambling  off  on  other  subjects. 
I'm  grim  and  resolute  and  relentless,  and  I  mean  to  get 
this  story  out  of  you  if  I  have  to  use  a  corkscrew.  Fill- 
more's wife,  you  were  saying — " 

Ginger  came  back  reluctantly  to  the  main  theme. 
"Well,  she  came  into  the  office  one  morning,  and  we 
started  fooling  about — " 
"Fooling  about?" 

"Well,  kind  of  chivvying  each  other." 
"Chivvying!" 
"At  least  /  was." 
"You  were  what?" 

"Sort  of  chasing  her  a  bit,  you  know." 
Sally  regarded  this  apostle  of  frivolity  with  amazement. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

Ginger's  embarrassment  increased.  "The  thing  was,  you 
see,  she  happened  to  trickle  in  rather  quietly  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  at  something,  and  I  didn't  know  she 
was  there  till  she  suddenly  grabbed  it!" 
"Grabbed  what?" 

"The  thing.  The  thing  I  happened  to  be  looking  at. 
She  bagged  it ...  .  collared  it ...  .  took  it  away  from  me, 
you  know,  and  wouldn't  give  it  back  and  generally  started 
to  rot  about  a  bit,  so  I  rather  began  to  chivvy  her  to  some 
extent, and  I'd  just  caught  herwhenyourbrother happened 
to  roll  in.  I  suppose,"  said  Ginger,  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, "he  had  really  come  with  her  to  the  office  and  had 
happened  to  hang  back  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  talk  to  some- 
body or  something ....  Well,  of  course,  he  was  considerably 
fed  to  see  me  apparently  doing  jiu  jutsu  with  his  wife. 
Enough  to  rattle  any  man,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it," 
said  Ginger,  ever  fair-minded.  "Well,  he  didn't  say  anything 
at  the  time,  but  a  bit  later  in  the  day  he  called  me  in  and 
administered  the  push." 

Sally  shook  her  head.  "It  sounds  the  craziest  story  to  me 
What  was  it  that  Mrs.  Fillmore  took  fram  you?" 
"Oh,  just  something." 
Sally  rapped  the  table  imperiously.  "Ginger!" 


"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  the  goaded  visitor,  "it 
was  a  photograph." 

"Who  of?   Or,  if  you're  particular,  of  whom?" 

"Well — you,  to  be  absolutely  accurate." 

"Me?"  Sally  stared.  "But  I've  never  given  you  a  photo- 
graph of  myself." 

Ginger's  face  was  a  study  in  scarlet  and  purple.  "You 
didn't  exactly 'ffi»e  it  to  me,"  he  mumbled.  "When  I  say 
give,   I   mean — " 

"Good  gracious!"  Sudden  enlightenment  came  upon 
Sally.  "That  photograph  we  were  hunting  for  when  I  first 
came  here!  Had  you  stolen  it  all  the  time?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  did  sort  of  pinch  it!" 

"You  fraud!  You  humbug!  And  you  pretended  to  help 
me  look  for  it."  She  gazed  at  him  almost  with  respect. 
"I  never  knew  you  were  so  deep  and  snaky.  I'm  discover- 
ing all  sorts  of  new  things  about  you." 

'T*HERE  was  a  brief  silence.  Ginger,  confession  over, 
A  seemed  a  trifle  happier.  "I  hope  you're  not  fright- 
fully sick  about  it?"  he  said  at  length.  "It  was  lying  about, 
you  know,  and  I  rather  felt  I  must  have  it.  Hadn't  the 
cheek  to  ask  for  it,  so — " 

"Don't  apologize,"  said  Sally  cordially.  "Great  compli- 
ment. So  I  have  caused  your  downfall  again,  have  I? 
I'm  certainly  your  evil  genius.  Ginger.  I'm  beginning  to 
feel  like  a  regular  rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair.  First 
I  egged  you  on  to  insult  your  family — oh,  by  the  way, 
I  want  to  thank  you  about  that.  Now  that  I've  met  your 
Uncle  Donald  I  can  see  how  public-spirited  you  were. 
I  ruined  your  prospects  there,  and  now  my  fatal  beauty — 
cabinet  size — has  led  to  your  destruction  once  more.  It's 
certainly  up  to  me  to  find  you  another  job.  I  can  see  that." 

"No,  really,  I  say,  you  mustn't  bother.  I  shall  be  all 
right." 

"It's  my  duty.  Now,  what  is  there  that  you  really 
can  do?  Burglary,  of  course,  but  it's  not  respectable. 
You've  tried  being  a  waiter  and  a  prize  fighter  and  a  right- 
hand  man,  and  none  of  those  seems  to  be  just  right.  Can't 
you  suggest  anything?" 

Ginger  shook  his  head:  "I  shall  wangle  something,  I 
expect." 

"Yes,  but  what?  It  must  be  something  good  this  time. 
I  don't  want  to  be  walking  along  the  street  and  come  on  you 
suddenly  as  a  white  wing.  I  don't  want  to  send  for  an  ex- 
pressman and  find  you  popping  up.  My  idea  would  be  to 
go  to  my  bank  to  arrange  an  overdraft  and  be  told  the 
president  could  give  me  two  minutes  and  crawl  in  humbly 
and  find  you  in  a  big  chair  prezzing  away 
to  beat  the  band.  Isn't  there  anything  in 
the  world  that  you  can  do  that's  solid 
and  substantial  and  will  keep  you  out  of 
the  poorhouse  in  your  old  age?  Think!" 

"Of  course  if  I  had  a  bit  of  capital   ..." 

"Ah!  The  business  man!  And  what," 
inquired  Sally,  "would  you  do,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, if  you  had  a  bit  of  capital?" 

"Run  a  dog-thingummy,"  said  Gin- 
ger promptly; 

"What's  a  dog-thingummy?" 

"Why,  a  thingamajig.  For  dogs,  you 
know." 

Sally  nodded.  "Oh,  a  thingamajig  for 
dogs?  Now  I  understand.  You  will  put 
things  so  obscurely  at  first.  Ginger,  you 
poor  fish,  what  are  you  raving  about? 
What  on  earth  is  a  thingamajig  for-dogs?" 

"I  mean  a  sort  of  place  like  fellows 
have.  Breeding  dogs,  you  know,  and 
selling  them  and  winning  prizes  and  all 
that.    There  are  lots  of  them  about." 

"Oh,  a  kennel.'^ 

"Yes,  a  kennel." 

"What  a  weird  mind  you  have.  Gin- 
ger. You  couldn't  say  kennel  at  first, 
■could  you?  That  wouldn't  have  made 
it  difficult  enough.  I  suppose  if  anyone 
asked  you  where  you  had  had  your 
lunch,  you  "would  say:  'Oh,  at  a  thinga- 
majig for  mutton  chops!' ....  Ginger, 
my  lad,  there  is  something  in  this.  I 
believe  for  the  first  time  in  our  acquaint- 
ance you  have  spoken  something  very 
nearly  resembling  a  mouthful.  You're 
wonderful  with  dogs,   aren't  you?" 

"I'm  dashed  keen  on  them,  and  I've 
studied  them  a  bit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  it  seems  rather  like  swanking, 
■there  isn't  very  much  about  dogs  that 
I  don't  know.," 

"Of  course.  I  believe  you're  a  sort  of 
honorary  dog  yourself.  I  could  tell  it 
by  the  way  you  •  stopped  that  fight  at 
Roville.  You  plunged  into  a  howling 
mass  of  about  a  million  hounds  of  all 
species  and  just  whispered  in  their  ears 
and  they  stopped  at  once.  Why,  the  more 
one  examines  this,  the  better  it  looks.  I 
do  believe  it's  the  one  thing  you  couldn't 
help  making  a  success  of.       It's  very 
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paying,  isn't  it?" 

"Works  out  at  about  a  hundred  per  cent  on  the  original 
outlay,  I've  been  told." 

"A  hundred  per  cent?  That  sounds  too  much  like  some- 
thing of  Fillmore's  for  comfort.  Let's  say  ninety-nine  &nd 
be  conservative.  Ginger,  you  have  hit  it.  Say  no  more. 
You  shall  be  the  Dog  King,  the  biggest  thingamajigger 
for  dogs  in  the  country.  But  how  do  you  start?" 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  was  up  at  White 
Plains,  I  ran  into  a  cove  who  had  a  place  of  the  sort  and 
wanted  to  sell  out.  That  was  what  made  me  think  of  it." 

"You  must  start  today.     Or  early  tomorrow." 

"Yes,"  said  Ginger  doubtfully.  "Of  course,  there's  the 
catch,   you  know." 

"What  catch?" 

"The  capital.  You've  got  to  have  that.  This  fellow 
wouldn't  sell  out  under  five  thousand  dollars." 

"I'll  lend  you  five  thousand  dollars." 

"No!"  said  Ginger. 

CALLY  looked  at  him  with  exasperation.  "Ginger,  I'd 
^  like  to  slap  you,"  she  said.  It  was  maddening,  this  in- 
trusion of  sentiment  into  business  affairs.  Why,  simply 
because  he  was  a  man  and  she  was  a  woman,  should  she 
be  restrained  from  investing  money  in  a  sound  commercial 
undertaking?  If  Columbus  had  taken  up  this  bone-headed 
stand  toward  Queen  Isabella,  America  would  never  have 
been  discovered. 

"I  can't  take  five  thousand  dollars  off  you,"  said  Ginger 
firmly. 

"Who's  talking  of  taking  if  off  me,  as  you  call  it?"  storm- 
ed Sally.  "Can't  you  forget  your  burglarious  career  for 
a  second?  This  isn't  the  same  thing  as  going  about  stealing 
defenceless  girls'  photographs.  This  is  business.  I  think 
you  would  make  an  enormous  success  of  a  dog  place,  and 
you  admit  you're  good,  so  why  make  frivolous  objections? 
Why  shouldn't  I  put  money  into  a  good  thing?  Don't 
you  want  me  to  get  rich,  or  what  is  it?" 

Ginger  was  becoming  confused.  Argument  had  never 
been  his  strong  point.  "But  it's  such  a  lot  of  money." 

"To  you,  perhaps.  Not  to  me.  I'm  a  plutocrat.  Five 
thousand  dollars!  What's  five  thousand  dollars?  I  feed 
it  to  the  birds." 

Ginger  pondered  woodenly  for  a  while.  His  was  a  liter- 
al mind,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  Sally's  finances  beyond 
the  fact  that  when  he  had  first  met  her  she  had  come  into 
a  legacy  of  some  kind.  Moreover,  he  had  been  hugely  im- 
pressed  by   Fillmore's   magnificence.     It   seemed    plain 


**Yes,      but     don't 

it      show      you  7" 

continued        M  r . 

Abraliams. 


Us   alt    right,'*   you    know,' 


h«  r»iiMar«d  her. 


enough  that  the  Nicholases  were  a  wealthy  family. 
"I  don't  like  it,  you  know,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  have  to  like  it,"  said  Sally.  "You  just  do  it." 
A  consoHng  thought  floated  upon  Ginger.   "You'd  have 
to  let  me  pay  you  interest." 

"Let  you?  My  lad,  you'll /iaoe  to  pay  me  interest.  What 
do  you  think  this  is — a  round  game?  It's  a  cold  business 
deal." 

"Topping!"  said  Ginger  relieved.    "How  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent?" 
"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Sally  quickly.  "I  want  three." 
"No,  that's  all  rot,"  protested  Ginger.   "I  mican  to  say 
— three!  I  don't,"  he  went  on  making  a  concession,  "mind 
saying  twenty." 

"If  you  insist,  I'll  make  it  five.    Not  more." 
"Well,  ten,  then?" 
"Five!" 

"Suppose,"  said  Ginger  insinuatingly.   "I  said  seven?" 
"I  never  saw  anyone  like  you  for  haggling,"  said  Sally 
with  disapproval.     "Listen!    Six.     And 
that's  my  last  word." 
"Six?" 
"Six.' 

Ginger  did  sums  in  his  head.  "But 
that  would  only  work  out  at  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  It  isn't  enough." 
"What  do  you  know  about  it?  As  if 
I  hadn't  been  handling  this  sort  of  deal 
all  my  life.  Six!  Do  you  agree?" 
"I  suppose  so." 

"Then,  that's  settled.  Is  this  man 
you  talk  about  in  New  York?" 

"No,  he's  down  on  Long  Island  at  a 
place  on  the  south  shore." 

"I  mean,  can  you  get  him  on  the 
phone  and  clinch  the  thing?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  know  his  address,  and  I 
suppose  his  number's  in  the  book." 

"Then  go  off  at  once  and  settle  with 
him  before  somebody  else  snaps  him  up. 
Don't  waste  a  minute." 

Ginger  paused  at  the  door.    "I  say, 
you're   absolutely  sure  about   this?" 
"Of  course." 

"I    mean    to    say " 

"Get  on,"  said  Sally 

THE  window  of  Sally's  sitting  room 
looked  out  on  to  a  street  which, 
while  not  one  of  the  city's  important 
arteries,  was  capable  nevertheless  of 
affording  a  certain  amount  of  enter- 
tainment to  the  observer;  and  after  Gin- 
ger had  left  she  carried  the  morning 
paper  to  the  window  sill  and  proceeded 
to  divide  her  attention  between  a  third 
reading  of  the  fight  report  and  a  lazy 
survey  of  the  outer  world.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  and  the  outer  world  was 
looking  its  best. 

She  had  not  been  at  her  post  for 
many  minutes  when  a  taxicab  stopped 
at  the  apartment  house,  and  she  was 
surprised  and  interested  to  see  her 
brother  Fillmore  heave  himself  out  of 
the  interior. 

"I — er — I  was  coming  to  have  a  talk 
with  you,  Sally — " 

There  was  a  pause  on  FHUmore's  part, 
if  the  timbre  of  his  voice  correctly  indicat- 
ed his  feelings,  a  pause  of  discomfort 
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Something  was    plainly    vexing    Fillmore's  great    mind. 

"Sally,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Yes." 

"I— that  is  to  say,  I  have  asked  Gladys Gladys  will 

be  coming  to  see  you  very  shortly.   Will  you  be  in?" 

"I'll  stay  in.  How  is  Gladys?  I'm  longing  to  see  her 
again." 

"She  is  very  well.  A  trifle— a  little  upset." 

"Upset?  What  about?" 

"She  will  tell  you  when  she  arrives.  I  have  just  been 
phoning  to  her.  She  is  coming  at  once."  There  was  anoth- 
er pause.  "I'm  afraid  she  has  had  bad  news." 

Presently  a  ring  at  the  door  bell  brought  her  out,  to 
find  her  sister-in-law. 

Marriage,  even  though  it  had  brought  with  it  the  lofty 
position  of  partnership  with  the  Hope  of  the  American 
Stage,  had  effected  no  noticeable  alteration  in  the  former 
Miss  Winch.  As  Mrs.  Fillmore  she  was  the  same  square, 
friendly  creature.  She  hugged  Sally  in  a  muscular  manner 
and  went  on  into  the  sitting  room. 

"Well,  it's  great  seeing  you  again,"  she  said.  "I  began  to 
think  you  were  never  coming  back.  What  was  the  big 
idea,  springing  over  to  England  like  that?" 

Sally  had  been  expecting  the  question,  and  answered  it 
with  composure.     "I  wanted  to  help  Mr.  Faucitt." 

"Who's  Mr.  Faucitt?" 

"Hasn't  Fillmore  ever  mentioned  him?  He  was  a  dear 
old  man  at  the  boarding  house,  and  his  brother  died  and 
left  him  a  dressmaking  establishment  in  London.  He  screa- 
med to  me  to  come  and  tell  him  what  to  do  about  it.  He 
has  sold  it  now  and  is  quite  happy  in  the  country." 

"Well,  the  trip's  done  you  good,"  said  Mrs.  Fillmore. 
"You're  prettier  than  ever." 

There  was  a  pause.  Already,  in  these  trivial  opening 
exchanges,  Sally  had  sensed  a  suggestion  of  unwonted 
gravity  in  her  companion.  She  missed  that  careless  whim- 
sicality which  had  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  Miss 
Gladys  Winch,  and  seemed  to  have  been  cast  off  by  Mrs. 
Fillmore  Nicholas.  At  their  meeting,  before  she  had  spok- 
en, Sally  had  not  noticed  this,  but  now  it  was  apparent 
that  something  was  weighing  on  her  companion.  Mrs. 
Fillmore's  honest  eyes  were  troubled. 

"What's  the  bad  news?"  asked  Sally  abruptly.  She 
wanted  to  end  the  suspense.  "Fillmore  was  telling  me 
that  you  had  some  bad  news  for  me." 

Mrs.  Fillmore  scratched  at  the  carpet  for  a  moment  with 
the  end  of  her  parasol  without  replying.  When  she  spoke, 
it  was  not  in  answer  to  the  question.  "Sally,  who's  this 
man  Carmyle  over  in  England?" 

"Oh,  did  Fillmore  tell  you  about  him?" 

"He  told  me  there  was  a  rich  fellow  over  in  England 
who  was  crazy  about  you  and  had  asked  you  to  marry  him 
and  that, you  had  turned  him  down." 

Sally's  momentary  annoyance  faded.  She  could  hardly, 
she  felt,  have  expected  Fillmore  to  refrain  from  men- 
tioning the  matter  to  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  she  said.     "That's  true." 

"You  couldn't  write  and  say  you've  changed  your  mind?" 

Sally's  annoyance  returned.  All  her  life  she  had  been 
intensely  independent,  resentful  of  interference  with  her 
private  concerns.  "I  suppose  I  could  if  I  had,  but  I  haven't. 
Did  Fillmore  tell  you  to  try  to  talk  me  round?" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  trying  to  talk  you  round,"  said  Mrs.  Fill- 
more quickly.  "Goodness  knows  I'm  the  last  person  to  try 
and  jolly  anyone  into  marrying  anybody  if  they  didn't 
feel  like  it.  I've  seen  too  many  marriages  go  wrong  to 
do  that.   Look  at  Elsa  Doland." 

SALLY'S  heart  jumped  as  if  an  exposed  nerve  had  been 
touched.  "Elsa?"  she  stammered,  and  hated  herself 
because  her  voice  shook.  "Has — has  her  marriage  gone 
wrong?" 

"Gone  all  to  bits,"  said  Mrs.  Fillmore  shortly.  ".You  re- 
member she  married  Gerald  Foster,  the  man  who  wrote 
'The  Primrose  Way'?" 

Sally  with  an  effort  repressed  a  hysterical  laugh.  "Yes, 
I  remember,"  she  said. 

"Well,  it's  all  gone  blooey.  I'll  tell  you  about  that  in  a 
minute.  Coming  back  to  this  man  in  England,  if  you're 
in  any  doubt  about  it — I  mean,  you  can't  always  tell  right 

away  whether  you're  fond  of  a  man  or   not When 

I  first  met  Fillmore  I  couldn't  see  him  with  a  spyglass, 
and  now  he's  just  the  whole  shooting  match.  .  But  that's 
not  what  I  wanted  to  talk  about.  I  was  saying  one  doesn't 
always  know  one's  own  mind  at  first,  and  if  this  fellow 
really  is  a  good  fellow — and  Fillmore  tells  me  he's  got  all 
the  money  in  the  world — " 

Sally  stopped  her.  "No,  it's  no  good.  I  don't  want  to 
marry  Mr.  Carmyle." 

"That's  that,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Pillftiore.  "It's  a  pity, 
though." 

"Why  are  you  taking  it  so  much  to  heart?"  said  Sally 
with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"Well—"  Mrs.  Fillmore  paused.  Sally's  anxiety  was 
growing.  It  must,  she  realized,  be  something  very  seri- 
ous indeed  that  had  happened  if  it  had  the  power  to  make 
her  forthright  sister-in-law  disjointed  in  her  talk.  "You 
see. ..."  went  on  Mrs.  Plllmore,  and  stopped  again.  "Gee! 
I'm  hating  this!"  she  murmured. 


"What  is  it?   I  don't  understand." 

"You'll  find  it's  all  too  darned  clear  by  the  time  I'm 
through,"  said  Mrs.  Fillmore  mournfully.  "If  I'm  going 
to  explain  this  thing,  I  guess  I'd  best  start  at  the  beginning. 
You  remember  that  revue  of  Fillmore's — the  one  we  both 
befged  him  not  to  put  on.   It  flopped." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes.  It  flopped  on  the  road  and  died  there.  Never  got 
to  New  York  at  all.  Ike  Grossman  wouldn't  let  Fillmore 
have  a  theatre.  The  book  wanted  fixing  and  the  numbers 
wanted  fixing  and  the  scenery  wasn't  right,  and  while  they 
were  tinkering  with  all  that  there  was  some  trouble  about 
the  cast,  and  the  Actors'  Equity  closed  the  show.  Best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  really,  and  I  was  glad  at 
the  time,  because  going  on  with  it  would  only  have  meant 
wasting  more  money,  and  it  had  cost  a  fortune  already. 
After  that  Fillmore  put  on  a  play  of  Gerald  Foster's  and 
that  was  a  frost  too.  It  ran  a  week  at  the  Booth.  I  hear 
the  new  piece  he's  got  in  rehearsal  now  is  no  good  either. 
It's  called  'The  Wild  Rose'  or  something.  But  Fillmore's 
got  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

"But — "  Sally  tried  to  speak,  but  Mrs.  Fillmore  went 
on. 

"Don't  talk  just  yet  or  I  shall  never  get  this  thing 
straight.  Well,  you  know  Fillmore,  poor  darling.  Anyone 
else  would  have  pulled  in  his  horns  and  gone  slow  for  a 
spell,  but  he's  one  of  those  fellows  whose  horse  is  always 
going  to  win  the  next  race.  The  big  killing  is  always  just 
round  the  corner  with  him.  Funny  how  you  can  see  what 
a  chump  a  man  is  and  yet  love  him  to  death.  I  remember 
saying  something  like  that  to  you  before.  He  thought  he 
could  get  it  all  back  by  staging  this  fight  of  his  that  came 
off  in  Jersey  City  last  night.  And  if  everything  had  gone 
right  he  might  have  got  afloat  again.  But  it  seems  as  if  he 
can't  touch  anything  without  it  turning  to  mud. 

"On  the  very  day  before  the  fight  was  to  come  off  the 
opor  mutt  who  was  going  against  the  champion  goes  and 
lets  a  sparring  partner  of  his  knock  him  down  and  fool 
around  with  him.  With  all  the  newspaper  men  there  too! 
You  probably  saw  about  it  in  the  papers.  It  made  a  great 
story  for  them.  Well  that  killed  the  whole  thing.  The  pub- 
lic had  never  been  any  too  sure  that  this  fellow  Bugs  But- 
ler had  a  chance  of  putting  up  a  scrap  with  the  champion 
that  would  be  worth  paying  to  see;  and  when  they  read 
that  he  couldn't  even  stop  his  sparring  partners  slamming 
him  all  around  the  place,  they  simply  decided  to  stay  away. 
Poor  old  Fill!  It  was  a  finisher  of  him.  The  house  wasn't 
a  quarter  full,  and  after  he'd  paid  these  two  plug  uglies 
their  guaranties,  which  they  insisted  on  having  before 
they'd  so  much  as  go  into  the  ring,  he  was  just  about  clean- 
ed out.    So  there  you  are!" 

SALLY  had  listened  with  dismay  to  this  catalogue  of 
misfortune.  "Oh,  poor  Fill!"  she  cried.  "How  dread- 
ful!" 

"Pretty  tough." 

"But  'The  Primrose  Way'  is  a  big  success,  isn't  it?" 
said  Sally,  anxious  to  discover  something  of  brightness  in 
the  situation. 

"It  was."  Mrs.  Fillmore  flushed  again.  "This  is  the  part 
I  hate  having  to  tell  you." 

"It  was?  Do  you  mean  it  isn't  still?  I  thought  Elsa  had 
made  such  a  tremendous  hit.  I  read  about  it  when  I  was 
over  in  London.  It  was  even  in  one  of  the  English  papers." 

"Yes,  she  made  a  hit  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Fillmore  dryly. 
"She  made  such  a  hit  that  all  the  other  managements  in 
New  York  were  after  her  right  away,  and  Fillmore  had 
hardly  sailed  when  she  handed  in  her  notice  and  signed  up 
with  Goble  &  Cohn  for  a  new  piece  they  are  starring  herin." 

"Oh,  she  couldn't!"  cried  Sally. 

"My  dear,  she  did!  She's  out  on  the  road  with  it  now. 
I  had  to  break  the  news  to  poor  old  Fillmore  at  the  dock 
when  he  landed.  It  was  rather  a  blow.  I  must  say  it  wasn't 
what  I  would  call  playing  the  game.  I  know  there  isn't 
supposed  to  be  any  sentiment  in  business,  but,  after  all, 
we  had  given  Elsa  her  big  chance.  But  Fillmore  wouldn't 
put  her  name  up  over  the  theatre  in  electrics,  and  Goble  & 
Cohn  made  it  a  clause  in  her  contract  that  they  would,  so 
nothing  else  mattered.  People  are  like  that." 

"But  Elsa — she  used  not  to  be  like  that." 

ELSA'S  all  right,  but  she's  two  people  really,  like  these 
dual  identity  cases  you  read  about.  She's  awfully 
fond  of  you.  I  know  she  is.  She  was  always  saying  so, 
and  it  was  quite  genuine.  If  it  didn't  interfere  with  bus- 
iness, there's  nothing  she  wouldn't  do  for  you.  But  when 
it's  a  case  of  her  career  you  don't  count.  Nobody  counts. 
Not  even  her  husband.  Now  that's  funny.  If  you  think 
that  sort  of  thing  fimny.  Personally  it  gives  me  the  will- 
ies." 

"What's  funny?"  asked  Sally  dully. 

"Well,  you  weren't  there,  so  you  didn't  see  it;  but  I  was 
on  the  spot  all  the  time,  and  I  know  as  well  as  I  know 
anything  that  he^^imply  married  her  because  he  thought 
she  could  get  him  on  in  the  game.  He  hardly  paid  any 
attention  to  her  at  all  till  she  was  such  a  riot  in  Chicago, 
and  then  he  was  all  over  her.  And  now  he's  got  stung.  She 
throws  down  his  show  and  goes  off  to    another  fellow's. 


It's  like  marrying  for  money  and  finding  the  prl  hasn't 
any.  And  she's  got  stung  too,  in  a  way,  because  I'm  pretty 
well  sure  she  married  him  mostly  because  she  thought  he 
was  going  to  be  the  next  big  man  in  the  playwriting  business 
and  could  boost  her  up  the  ladder.  And  now  it  doesn't 
look  as  though  he  had  another  success  in  him.  The  result 
is  they're  at  outs.  I  hear  he's  drinking.  Somebody  who'd 
seen  him  told  me  he  had  gone  all  to  pieces.  You  haven't 
seen  him,  I  suppose?" 

"No." 

"I  thought  maybe  you  might  have  run  into  him.  He 
lives  right  opposite." 

Sally  clutched  at  the  arm  of  her  chair.  "Lives  right 
opposite?   Gerald  Foster?   What  do  you  mean?" 

"Across  the  passage  there,"  said  Mrs.  Fillmore,  jerk- 
ing her  thumb  at  the  door.  "Didn't  you  know?  That's 
right,  I  suppose  you  didn't.  They  moved  in  after  you  had 
beaten  it  for  England.  Elsa  wanted  to  be  near  you,  and 
she  was  tickled  to  death  when  she  found  there  was  an 
apartment  to  be  had  right  across  from  you.  Now,  that 
just  proves  what  I  was  saying  a  while  ago  about  Elsa. 
If  she  wasn't  fond  of  you,  would  she  go  out  of  her  way  to 
camp  next  door?  And  yet,  though  she's  so  fond  of  you, 
she  doesn't  hesitate  about  wrecking  your  property  by 
quitting  the  show  when  she  sees  a  chance  of  doing  herself  a 
bit  of  good.   It's  funny,  isn't  it?" 

THE  telephone  bell,  tinkHng  sharply,  rescued  Sally  from 
the  necessity  of  a  reply.  She  forced  herself  across 
the  room  to  answer  it.  "Hullo?" 

Ginger's  voice  spoke  jubilantly:  "Hullo.  Are  you  there? 
I  say,  it's  all  right.  About  that  binge,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes?" 

"That  dog  fellow,  you  know,"  said  Ginger  with  a  slight 
diminution  of  exuberance.  His  sensitive  ear  had  seemed  to 
detect  a  lack  of  animation  in  her  voice.  "I've  just  been 
talking  to  him  over  the  phone,  and  it's  all  settled.  If," 
he  added  with  a  touch  of  doubt,  "you  still  feel  like  going 
into  it,  I  mean." 

There  was  an  instant  in  which  Sally  hesitated,  but  it 
was  only  an  instant.  "Why,  of  course,"  she  said  steadily. 
"Why  should  you  think  I  had  changed  my  mind?" 

"Well,  I  thought.  .  that  is  to  say,  you  seemed.  .  .  oh, 
I  don't  know." 

"You  imagine  things.  I  was  a  little  worried  about  some- 
thing when  you  called  up,  and  my  mind  wasn't  working 
properly.  Of  course  go  ahead  with  it.  Ginger.  I'm  delight- 
ed." 

"I  say,  I'm  awfully  sorry  you're  worried." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right." 

"Something  bad?" 

"Nothing  that'll  kill  me.    I'm  young  and  strong." 

Ginger  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "I  say,  I  don't  want  to 
butt  in,  but  can  I  do  anything?" 

"No,  really,  Ginger,  I  know  you  would  do  anything 
you  could,  but  this  is  just  something  I  must  worry  through 
by  myself.   When  do  you  go  down  to  this  place?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  popping  down  this  afternoon,  just  to 
take  a  look  around." 

"Let  me  know  what  train  you're  making  and  I'll  come 
and  see  you  off." 

"That's  ripping  of  you.   Right  ho.   Well,  so  long." 

"So  long,"  said  Sally. 

Mrs.  Fillmore,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  which  comes  upon  people  who  are  pres- 
ent at  a  telephone  conversation  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  themselves,  came  to  life  as  Sally  replaced  the  receiver. 

Mrs.  Fillmore  crossed  the  room  and  kissed  Sally  im- 
pulsively. "You're  an  angel,"  she  said.  "I  wish  there  were 
more  like  you.  But  I  guess  they've  lost  the  pattern." 

The  door  closed,  and  Sally  sat  down  with  her  chin  in  her 
hands,  to  think * 

MR.  ISADORE  ABRAHAMS,  the  founder  and  pro- 
prietor of  that  deservedly  popular  dancing  resort 
poetically  named  the  Flower  Garden,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  contented  sigh  and  laid  down  the  knife  and 
fork  with  which  he  had  been  assailing  a  plateful  of  succu- 
lent goulash.  He  was  dining,  as  was  his  admirable  custom, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  at  his  residence  at  Far  Rock- 
away.  Across  the  table  his  wife  Rebecca  beamed  at  him 
over  her  comfortable  plinth  of  chins,  and  round  the  table 
his  children,  David,  Jacob,  Morris,  and  Sadie,  would  have 
beamed  at  him,  if  they  had  not  been  too  busy  at  the  mom- 
ent ingurgitating  goulash.  A  genial,  honest,  domestic  man 
was  Mr.  Abrahams,  a  credit  to  the  community. 

"Mother,"  he  said. 

"Pa?"  said  Mrs.  Abrahams. 

"Knew  there  was  something  I'd  meant  to  tell  you," 
said  Mr.  Abrahams,  absently  chasing  a  piece  of  bread  round 
his  plate  with  a  stout  finger.  "You  remember  that  girl  I 
told  you  about  some  time  back — girl  working  at  the  Gar- 
den— girl  called  Nicholas  who  came  into  a  bit  of  money 
and  threw  up  her  job — " 

"I  remember.  You  liked  her.  Jakie  dear,  don't  gobble." 

"Ain't  gobWing,"  said  Master  Abrahams. 

"Everybody  liked  her,"  said  Mr.  Abrahams.  "The  nic- 
est girl  I  ever  hired,  and  I  don't  hire  none  but  nice  girlb 
Continued  on  page  35 


CANADA'S  CARIBOU  CROP 


THE  stockman  who 
learns  that  vegeta- 
tion abounds  in  the 
North  will  ask  whether  you 
can  raise  cattle  or  sheep  up 
there.  The  answer  is  that 
you  could  if  you  wanted  to 
but  it  would  not  pay.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1918-1921  I 
have  talked  with  many 
cattlemen  in  such  places  as 
Alberta,  Montana  and  Ari- 
zona and  it  is  clear  that 
during  at  least  the  latter  two 
of  these  three  years  cattle 
raising  has  not  paid.  The 
chief  trouble  is  that  in  most 
of  these  places  you  have  to 
feed  and  shelter  cattle  for 
part  of  the  year.  By  the 
time  you  have  plowed  the 
land,  planted  alfalfa,  bought 
all  the  required  machinery, 
put  the  hay  into  stacks, 
erected  barns  and  fed  your 
cattle,  though  it  be  for 
only  two  or  three  months, 
you  have  put  more  money  in 
them  than  at  present  prices 
you  can  get  out  of  them. 

If  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  cattle  in  Alberta  where  you 
feed  them  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  it  would 
not  pay  to  raise  cattle  in  the  polar  regions  where  you 
would'have  to  feed  and  shelter  them  at  least  six  months  in 
the  year.  But  it  would  pay  famously  to  raise  cattle  in 
Montana  or  Idaho,  I  have  been  told,  if  you  did  not  have 
to  feed  them  or  stable  them  and  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  possibility  of  a  blizzard  coming  once  every  few 
years  to  kill  off  part  of  the  herd.  Correspondingly,  there 
should  be  a  profit  in  raising  any  domestic  animal  in  the 
North  if  that  animal  required  no  shelter  or  feeding  and 
produced  meat  that  commanded  a  fair  price.  We  have  such 
an  animal  in  the  reindeer. 

The  first  objection  commonly  made  to  reindeer  is  that 
they  are  a  wild  animal.  Apparently  many  people  have  the 
idea  that  about  the  only  tame  reindeer  there  are  are  the 
half  dozen  that  Santa  Claus  drives  around  about  Christ- 
mas time.  Even  these  do  not  look  very  tame  in  most  of 
the  pictures.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  reindeer  were  dom- 
estic before  history  began.  They  are  as  domestic  as  sheep. 
The  records  of  China  show  that  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era  there  were  numerous  domestic  reindeer  in  northern 
China,  and  King  Alfred  the  Great  tells  us  that  when  he  was 
king  of  Britain  there  were  domestic  reindeer  in  Norway 
that  took  there  the  place  of  the  cattle  of  England. 

Should  anyone  desire  evidence  of  the  docility  of  the 
herds  of  domestic  reindeer  to-day,  he  can  find  it  in  any 
library  in  Chapter  Eighteen  of  John  Muir's  delightful 
''The  Cruise  nf  the  Conoin,"  a  book  in  the  main  written  in 
the  early  '80's  of  last  century,  although  not  published  until 
1917.  Muir  is  as  good  an  example  as  Burroughs  to  show 
that  natural  history  can  be  fascinating  without  being  faked. 
No  one  ever  seriously  questioned  the  accuracy  of  his  ob- 
servations. In  this  chapter  he  tells  us  in  substance  that 
many  reindeer  in  the  herds  which  he  visited  in  northeast- 
ern Siberia  were  as  tame  as  Mary's  Lamb  that  followed 
her  to  school,  and  that  in  general  the  herds  were  as  docile 
as  the  average  flock  of  sheep. 

Reindeer   are   Tame   Caribou 

THERE  has  been  irregularity  of  usage  as  to  the  words 
"reindeer"  and  "caribou".  The  usage  seems  to  be 
crystallizing  now.  We  speak  of  reindeer  when  we  mean 
domestic  animals  and  caribou  when  we  refer  to  those  that 
are  wild.  There  are  many  kinds  of  reindeer  and  many 
kinds  of  caribou.  In  general,  reindeer  are  smaller  than 
caribou  but  the  biological  differences  between  the  small- 
est reindeer  and  the  largest  caribou  seem  to  be  less  than 
those  between  corresponding  breeds  of  cattle,  as  for  in- 
stance Jerseys  and  Guernseys  on  one  side  and  Shorthorns 
and  Polled  Angus  on  the  other.  We  may  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  themselves  can  or  at  least  do.  Similarly,  the 
zoologist  may  distinguish  learnedly  between  caribou  and 
reindeer  but  they  themselves  appyear  unaware  of  any  strange- 
ness. When  a  band  of  one  meets  a  band  of  the  other  they 
mix  with  perfect  freedom.  This  characteristic  is  of  great 
value  for  the  animal  breeder.  The  domestic  reindeer  being 
smaller  than  the  wild  caribou,  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey  looks  forward  to  increasing  by  a  third  or  a  fourth 
the  weight  of  carca.ss  of  the  domestic  reindeer  of  Alaska 
during  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  by  crossing  them  with 
the  larger  wild  animals,  such  as  the  Osborn  caribou. 


By      VILHJALMUR     STEFANSSON 


Those  who  have  no  personal 
familiarity  with  the  polar  regions 
find  it  strange  that  these  animals 
flourish  up  there.  Fundamentally 
there  is  nothing  strange  about  it 
when  you  once  realize  that  they 
are  native  animals.  Each  creature 
flourishes  best  in  a  peculiar  envir- 
onment of  its  own.  Cattle  and 
giraffes  can  fend  for  themselves 
in  the  South  but  would  die  in  the 
North.  Reindeer  and  caribou  flour- 
ish in  the  North  but  would  pro- 
bably not  get  along  very  well  in 
the  South.  They  are  in  no  more 
need  of  shelter  from  a  blizzard 
than  a  Texas  steer  needs  shelter 
from  the  rain,  nor  are  they  more 
likely  to  freeze  to  death  than  a 
giraffe  is  to  die  of  sunstroke.   The 

reindeer  is  no  more  likely  to  starve  to  death  in  the  North 
because  the  ground  is  lightly  covered  with  snow  part  of 
the  time  than  a  fish  is  to  die  of  thirst  because  the  ocean  is 
salty  all  the  time. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  man  has  ever  seen  any  evidence  of 
a  caribou  being  cold  in  winter  or  of  their  being  seriously 
incommoded  by  a  blizzard.  I  used  to  be  a  cowboy  in  my 
early  days  in  the  West.  I  know  how  cattle  behave  in  a  sleet 
storm,  for  I  have  more  than  once  followed  them  as  they 
"drifted"  before  the  wind  when  no  one  could  stop  them. 
The  behavior  of  caribou  is  just  the  opposite.  For  more 
than  ten  years  I  have  in  winter  made  a  living  in  the  Far 
North  by  hunting  them  and  as  a  hunter,  I  know  their  hab- 
its even  better  than  I  did  those  of  the  half-wild  cattle  as  a 
cowboy.  If  I  am  hunting  caribou  towards  sundown  of  a 
winter's  day  and  see  a  band  just  before  dark  too  far  away 
to  approach  them  while  there  is  still  shooting  light,  and  if 
that  evening  a  storm  blows  up  and  a  blizzard  rages  for  two 
or  three  days,  as  has  often  happened,  I  look  for  that  band 
of  caribou  to  move  about  five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours 
directly  against  the  wind.  If  it  is  a  three  day  storm,  I 
would  look  for  them  at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  miles  to  wind- 
ward and  would  probably  find  them  there  if  they  had  not 
meantime  been  scared  by  awolf  or  interfered  with  by  some 
special  cause,  such  as  open  water  or  a  precipitous  cliff. 

You  have  here,  therefore,  animals  that  are  in  no  need  of 
shelter  from  storm  or  cold.  The  only  time  reindeer  might 
conceivably  need  it  would  be  the  calving  season  in  the 
spring.  It  is  true  that  calves  are  sometimes  frozen  to  death 
during  the  first  five  or  ten  hours  after  birth  but  this  happens 
so  rarely  that  the  death  rate  among  reindeer  calves  in 
Alaska  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  never  been  as  high 
in  even  the  worst  years  as  the  average  death  rate  among 
range  calves  (cattle)  in  Alberta  or  Montana. 

Next  comes  the  quality  of  the  meat.  This  question  can 
be  answered  in  many  ways,  although  none  is  more  con- 
clusive than  the  evidence  as  to  price. 

Value  of   Reindeer   Meat 

STOCKHOLM,  Sweden,  is  one  of  the  fine  cities  of  Eur- 
ope with  a  population  of  between  three  and  four  hund- 
red thousand  people.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Stockholm  and  have  received  a  long  reply 


which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  Reindeer  meat 
has' been  on  the  market  in 
Stockholm  for  several  de- 
cades. Apparently  it  was 
looked  down  upon  in  the  be- 
ginning as  an  inferior  meat 
because  produced  by  a 
people  looked  upon  as  infer- 
ior— the  Laplanders.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  meat  in- 
creased in  favor  until  some- 
thing like  ten  years  ago 
it  came  about'  to  the  level 
of  the  various  common 
domestic  meats.  It  is  now 
sold  in  the  city  by  the  hund- 
reds of  tons  each  year  and 
last  winter  the  average  price 
of  reindeer  meat  ranged 
from  equality  up  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  beef  for  correspond- 
ing cuts. 

Another  answer  as  to  the 
quality  of  reindeer  meat  is 
found  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. The  winter  of  1920-21 
the  Alaska  firm,  Lomen  and 
Company,  of  Nome,  shipped 
to  the  United  States  six- 
teen hundred  reindeer  car- 
casses which  were  sold  to 
the  best  clubs  and  hotels 
for  prices  between  three  and 
four  times  as  high  as  cor- 
responding cuts  of  beef. 
At  a  time  when  the  big  meat 
packers  were  selling  the 
best  American  beef  in  New 
York  City  wholesale  at 
eleven  cents  a  pound,  rein- 
deer meat  was  being  sold 
wholesale  for  thirty-five  or 
forty  cents  a  pound,  depend- 
ing on  quantity  purchased. 

Several  hundred  typical 
Americans  have  now  been 
living  for  many  years  on 
reindeer  meat  in  Alaska.  Once  upon  a  time  the  city  of 
Nome  imported  large  quantities  of  beef.  The  import  of 
beef  has  lessened  partly  because  the  city  gradually  lost 
its  population  but  the  beef  importation  decreased  at  a  far 
more  rapid  ratio  than  the  population  because  of  the  grad- 
ual encroachment  of  reindeer  meat,  until  now  the  amount 
of  beef  imported  into  Nome  is  negligible.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  price  had  something  to  do  with  this  change,  for  in 
Nome  reindeer  meat  has  been  somewhat  cheaper  than  beef, 
but  anyone  will  find  on  inquiry  that  people  who  live  in 
Nome  do  not  consider  the  price  to  be  the  determining 
factor,  but  rather  the  quality  of  the  meat.  For  every  man 
there  who  says  beef  is  better  than  reindeer  you  can  now 
find  another  who  says  reindeer  is  better  than  beef. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  man  who  had 
lived  in  Nome  for  twenty  years.  He  told  me  that  Nome 
the  winter  of  1920-21  was  about  the  only  place  on  the  west 
coast  of  Alaska  that  had  any  ordinary  domestic  beef. 
Now  and  then  during  the  winter  ^^s^tors  came  in  from  out- 
lying districts  where  no  meat  was  available  except  reindeer, 
and  my  informant  said  he  had  noticed  and  had  also  heard 
it  commented  upon  by  others  that  the  visitors  when  they 
went  to  hotels  or  restaurants  seldom  ordered  domestic 
beef,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  tired 
of  the  reindeer  meat  in  the  localities  where  they  had  been 
living.  Commonly  the  first  meal  of  meat  eaten  after  arri- 
val in  Nome  was  reindeer  meat.  This  informant  said  that 
something  like  three  people  out  of  four  in  western  Alaska 
are  now  of  the  opinion  that  reindeer  meat  is  better  than 
beef. 

What   is  North   Good   For? 

IT  MUST  be  said  that  this  opinion  has  been  gaining 
ground  only  slowly.  When  I  first  ate  reindeer  meat  in 
Nome  restaurants  (1912)  I  heard  many  comments  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  so  nourishing  nor  so  well  liked  on  the 
average  as  beef.  How  the  idea  started  that  the  meat  is  not 
nourishing  is  difficult  to  say.  Somebody  probably  said  it 
and  others  took  it  up.  That  the  taste  was  considered  infer- 
ior was  due  to  unfamiliarity.  Through  ^x  or  eight  year; 
of  custom  the  same  people  are  now  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
However,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  rein- 
deer meat  into  the  United  States  or  into  any  civilized 
Continued  on  page  SS 
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Leacock  Roasts  Co-education 

McGill  Professor  Says  Men  and  Women  Need  Different 

Mental  Diet 

STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


HIGHER  education  for  men  and  wo- 
men both  is  sanctioned  by  Professor 
Stephen  Leacock — as  long  as  it  is  not  co- 
education. In  Collier''s  Professor  Leacock 
says: 

"On  the  basis  of  my  experience  I  say 
with  assurance  that  co-education  is  a 
mistake  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  its  relative  cheapness.  Let  me  em- 
phasize this  last  point  and  be  done  with 
it:  Co-education  is,  of  course,  a  great  econ- 
omy. To  teach  ten  men  and  ten  women 
in  a  single  class  of  twenty  costs  only  half 
as  much  as  to  teach  two  classes.  Where 
economy  must  rule,  then,  the  thing  has 
got  to  be.  But  where  the  discussion  turns 
not  on  what  is  cheapest,  but  on  what  is 
best  then  the  case  is  entirely  different. 

"The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  men 
and  women  are  different  creatures,  with 
different  minds  and  different  aptitudes 
and  different  paths  in  life.  There  is  no 
need  to  raise  here  the  question  of  which  is 
superior  and  which  is  inferior  (though,  I 
think,  the  Lord  help  me,  that  I  know  the 
answer  to  that  too). 

"The  point  lies  in  the  fact  they  are  dif- 
ferent. 

"But  the  mad  passion  for  equality  has 
masked  this  obvious  fact.  When  women 
began  to  demand,  quite  rightly,  a  share  in 
higher  education,  they  took  for  granted 
that  they  wanted  the  same  curriculum 
as  the  men.  They  never  stopped  to  ask 
whether  perhaps  their  aptitudes  were  not 
in  various  directions  higher  and  better 
than  those  of  men,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  for  their  sex  to  cultivate  the 
things  which  were  best  suited  to  their 
minds.  Let  me  be  more  explicit.  In  all 
that  goes  with  physical  and  mathematical 
science,  women,  on  the  average,  are  far 
below  the  standard  of  men.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions.  But  they  prove  noth- 
ing. It  is  DO  use  to  quote  to  me  the  case  of 
some  brilUant  girl  who  stood  first  in  phy- 
sics at  Cornell.  I'hat's  nothing.  There  is 
an  elephant  in  the  zoo  that  can  count  up 
to  ten,  yet  I  refuse  to  reckon  myself  his 
inferior. 

"Tabulated  results  spread  over  years, 
and  the  actual  experience  of  those  who 
teach  show  that  in  the  whole  domain  of 
mathematics  and  physics  women  are  out- 
classed. At  McGill  the  girls  of  our  first 
year  have  wept  over  their  failures  in  ele- 
mentary physics  these  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  time  that  some  one  dried  their  tears 
and  took  away  the  subject. 

"But,  in  any  case,  examination  tests  are 
never  the  whole  story.  To  those  who  know, 
a  written  examination  is  far  from  being  a 
true  criterion  of  capacity.  It  demands  too 
much  of  mere  memory,  imitativeness,  and 
the  assiduous  willingness  to  absorb  other 
people's  ideas.  Parrots  and  crows  would 
do  admirably  in  examinations.  Indeed, 
the  colleges  are  full  of  them. 

"But  take,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that 
goes  with  the  esthetic  side  of  education, 
with  imaginative  literature  and  the  cult  of 
beauty.  Here  women  are  or  at  least  ought 
to  be  the  superiors  of  men. 

"Women  were  in  primitive  times  the 
first  story-tellers.  They  still  are  so  at  the 
cradle  side.  The  original  college  woman 
was  The  Witch,  with  her  incantations  and 


her  prophecies  and  the  glow  of  her  bright 
imagination,  and  if  brutal  men  of  duller 
brains  had  not  burned  it  out  of  her,  she 
would  be  incanting  still.  To  my  thinking, 
we  need  more  witches  in  the  colleges  and 
less  physics. 

"I  have  seen  such  young  witches  myself 
— if  I  may  keep  the  word:  I  like  it — in 
colleges  such  as  Wellesley  in  Massachus- 
etts and  Bryn  Mawr  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  isn't  a  man  allowed  within 
the  three-mile  limit.  To  my  mind,  they  do 
infinitely  better  thus  by  themselves.  They 
are  freer,  less  restrained.  They  discuss 
things  openly  in  their  classes;  they  lift  up 
their  voices,  and  they  speak,  whereas 
a  girl  in  such  a  place  as  McGill,  with  men 
all  abolit  her,  sits  for  four  years  as  silent 
,  as  a  frog  full  of  shot. 

"But  there  is  a  deeper  trouble  still. 
The  careers  of  the  men  and  women  who 
go  to  college  together  are  necessarily  dif- 
ferent, and  the  preparation  is  all  aimed  at 
the  men's  career.  The  men  are  going  to 
be  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  business 
men,  and  politicians.  And  the  women  are 
not. 

"There  is  no  use  pretending  about  it. 
It  may  sound  aij  awful  thing  to  say,  but 
the  women  are  going  to  be  married.  That 
is,  and  always  has  been,  their  career;  and, 
what  is  more,  they  know  it;  and  even  at 
college,  while  they  are  studying  algebra 


and  political  economy,  they  have  their 
eye  on  it  sideways  all  the  time. 

"The  plain  fact  is  that,  after  a  girl 
has  spent  four  years  of  her  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  her  parents'  money  in  equip- 
ping herself  for  a  career  that  she  is  never 
going  to  have,  the  wretched  creature  goes 
and  gets  married,  and  in  a  few  years  she 
has  forgotten  which  is  the  hypotenuse  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  and  she  doesn't 
care.  She  has  much  better  things  to  think 
of. 

"At  this  point  some  one  will  shriek: 
'But  surely,  even  for  marriage,  isn't  it 
right  that  a  girl  should  have  a  college 
education?' 

"To  which  I  hasten  to  answer:  most 
assuredly.  I  freely  admit  that  a  girl  who 
knows  algebra,  or  once  knew  it,  is  a  far 
more  charming  companion  and  a  nobler 
wife  and  mother  than  a  girl  who  doesn't 
know  X  from  Y. 

"But  the  point  is  this:  Does  the  higher 
education  that  fits  a  man  to  be  a  lawyer 
also  fit  a  person  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother? 
Or,  in  other  words,  is  a  lawyer  a  wife  and 
mother?   I  say  he  is  not. 

"Granted  that  a  girl  is  to  spend  four 
years  in  time  and  four  thousand  dollars 
in  money  in  going  to  college,  why  train 
her  for  a  career  that  she  is  never  going  to 
adopt?  Why  not  give  her  an  education 
that  will  have  a  meaning  and  a  harmony 
with  the  real  life  that  she  is  to  follow? 

"For  example,  suppose  that  during  her 
four  years  every  girl  lucky  enough  to  get 
a  higher  education  spent  at  least  six 
months  of  it  in  the  training  and  discipline 
of  a  hospital  as  a  nurse. 

"There  is  more  education  and  character 
making  in  that  than  in  a  whole  bucketful 
of  algebra." 


Canucks  Didn't  Await  Orders 

Copy  of  Morgenthau's  Diary  Regarding  Meeting  With 
General  Currie 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU 


TN  HIS  "All  in  a  Life-Time,"  chapters 
-*■  from  an  autobiography,  in  which  he 
describes  meetings  with  famous  people, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  former  American 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  tells  in 
The  WorWs  Work  of  his  first  meeting  with 
General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  when  the  latter 
was  in  command  of  the  Canadians  at  the 
front  in  the  Great  War.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
gives  us  his  impressions  of  Sir  Arthur  by 
quoting  verbatim  from  a  diary  which  he 


kept  during  the  time  he  was  in  Europe: — 
"August  25,  1917.  Received  by  Currie, 
a  fine,  tall,  well-set,  calm, determined  man. 
He  was  anxious  to  make  sure  of  our  names 
Even  there  he  showed  his  thoroughness. 
We  repeated  our  names  and  handed  him 
our  cards.  We  were  presented  to  his  staff. 
Generals  Radcliffe  and  Sinclair,  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught,  etc.,  and  went 
straight  to  lunch,  'hot  curry,'  liver  and 
bacon,  rice  pudding,  salad  and  fruit  being 
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served.  We  discussed  Turkish  conditions, 
the  price  of  land  there,  etc.,  Currie  say- 
ing that  their  expected  land  grants  would 
hardly  be  appreciated.  We  also  discussed 
genera!  affairs  of  war,  Radcliffe  and  Con- 
naught  joining  in  the  conversation,  as 
they  were  anxious  for  facts  about  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Bagdad. 

"After  luncheon,  the  General  took  us 
into  his  office  from  two  to  three  o'clock. 
We  talked  of  warfare,  the  battle  of  Lens 
while  it  was  in  progress.  He  said  that  he 
still  had  in  his  corps  men  who  were  very 
proud  of  their  victorious  record  and  tried 
to  live  up  to  it.  He  spoke  fairly  freely 
and  explained  his  method  of  leap-frog 
attack,  laying  great  stress  upon  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  enemy's  position  and 
strength,  etc.,  when  about  to  make  an 
attack.  His  command  had  never  failed  to 
get  their  objective  and  retain  it.  Example 
of  spirit  of  men.  Two  units  who  after  cap- 
turing a  height  and  then  a  quarry  were 
driven  out  of  latter  and  he  was  wondering 
what  to  do  and  studying  the  situation, 
when  he  heard  that  the  men,  without  wait- 
ing for  orders,  of  their  own  initiative, 
attacked  the  quarry  again,  regained  it, 
and  are  now  in  possession  of  it.  Currie 
bemoaned  an  accident  to  his  ankle  which 
he  had  sprained  playing  Badminton. 
He  disliked  going  amongst  men  who 
were  real  casualties,  while  his  injury  was 
caused  by  a  game.  He  favors  reserving 
and  using  different  and  fresh  troops  for 
repelling  counter-attacks  and  attributes 
much  of  his  success  to  this  policy.  He  has 
strong  common  sense.  His  men  co-oper- 
ate. Artillery  answered  S.O.S.  call  in 
thirty  seconds,  and  thus  helped  to  re- 
lieve infantry  promptly.  He  favors  light 
railways  which  he  has  greatly  extended  in 
this  section.  Carries  two  thousand  tons  a 
day  on  them  instead  of  expected  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  tons  .  Spirit  of  victory  induc- 
es Smith,  R.R.  engineer,  if  requested  by 
Jones,  Chief  Gunner,  for  more  shells  to 
make  special  trip  sans  hesitation.  Cana- 
dians originated  raiding  trenches  without 
capturing  them. 

"When  complimented  on  calmness 
amidst  storm,  etc.,  as  several  generals 
and  flyers  were  waiting  outside  to  report 
and  for  conference  for  further  action  in 
battle  in  progress,  he  evidently  was  tot- 
ally absorbed  and  enjoying  our  talk.  He 
said:  'The  Great  God  has  given  me  this 
calm  nature,  which  prevents  my  becom- 
ing excited,  and  I  use  it  to  study  every 
thing  which  I  think  will  help  to  lick  the 
Boche.' 

"He  showed  great  confidence  in  the 
final  issue  of  the  war,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  U.S.  entry  into  it,  and  said, 
'I  do  not  believe  that  God  or  Fate  has 
brought  English-speaking  people  together 
intending  them  to  lose.'  He  objected  to 
Canadians  being  treated  patronizingly  by 
the  British,  and  he  said:  'England  doesn't 
want  it,  why  should  we?  We  are  not  fight- 
ing for  England ,  but  for  the  British  Empire 
of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  which  we  want 
perpetuated,  and  we  are  fighting  for  our 
skins.'  He  insisted  upon  the  imperative 
need  of  a  G.O.C. (General  OfficeCommand- 
ing)  having  undisputed  and  untrammeled 
power  to  send  home  incompetent  officers 
and  disregarding  political  influences.  Men 
should  only  be  sent  against  enemies  with 
good  leaders.  It  is  strange  all  the  generals 
speak  of  the  Germans  as  'he'  and  'him.' 

"Canada  is  provided  with  clothing  and 
food  by  England.  It  pays  them  for  every- 
thing. He  recognized  that  the  United 
States  could  not  have  entered  earlier,  as 
their  people  were  not  favorable."     \ 
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Diplomacy  Has  Its  Humor 

Alabama  Cheque  Still  Exists — What  Was  the  "Boston 
Tea  Party"? 

FORMER  AMBASSADOR  W.  H.  PAGE 


ONE  of  the'lcurious  memorials  preserv- 
ed in  the  British  Foreign  Office  is  the 
cancelled  $15,000,000  check  with  which 
Great  Britain  paid  the  Alabama  claims. 
That  Britain  should  frame  this  memento 
of  their  great  diplomatic  defeat  and  hang 
it  in  the  Foreign  Office  is  an  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  in  statesmanship,  as  in  less 
exalted  matters,  the  English  are  excellent 
sports.  The  real  justification  of  the  honor 
paid  to  this  piece  of  paper,  of  course,  is 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims 
by  arbitration  signalized  a  great  forward 
step  in  international  relations  and  did 
much  to  heal  a  century's  troubles  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. Sir  Edward  Grey  used  frequently 
to  call  Page's  attention  to  this  document. 
It  represented  the  amount  of  money, 
then  considered  large,  which  Great  Bri- 
tain had  paid  the  United  States_for  the 
depredation  on  American  shipping  for 
which  she  was  responsible  during  the  Civil 
War. 

.  One  day  the  two  men  were  discussing 
certain  detentions  of  American  cargoes — 
highhanded  acts  which,  in  Page's  opinion, 
were  unwarranted.  He  pointed  to  this 
Alabama  check  and  said: 

"If  you  don't  stop  these  seizures,  Sir 
Edward,  some  day  you'll  h'ave  your  entire 
room  papered  with  things  like  that!" 

Not  long  afterward  Sir  Edward  in  his 
turn  scored  on  Page.  The  Ambassador 
called  to  present  one  of  the  many  State 
Department  notes.  The  occasion  was  an 
embarrassing  one,  for  the  communication 
was  written  in  the  Department's  worst 
literary  style.  It  not  infrequently  happen- 
ed that  these  notes,  in  the  form  in  which 
Page  received  them,  could  not  be  present- 


ed to  the  British  Government;  they  wer 
so  rasping  and  undiplomatic  that  Page 
feared  that  he  would  suffer  the  humilia- 
tion of  having  them  returned  for  there 
are  certain  things  which  no  self-respecting 
ForeigTi  Office  will  accept.  On  such  occa- 
sions it  was  the  practice  of  the  London 
Embassy  to  smooth  down  the  language 
before  handing  them  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. The  present  note  was  one  of  this 
kind;  but  Page,  because  of  his  friendly  re- 
lations with  Grey,  _  decided  to  transmit 
the  communication  in  its  original  shape. 

Sir  Edward  glanced  over  the  document, 
looked  up,  and  remarked  with  a  twinkle 
in   his  eye, — 

"This  reads  as  though  they  thought 
that  they  are  still  talking  to  George  the 
Third." 

The  roar  of  laughter  that  followed  was 
something  quite  unprecedented  amid  the 
thick  and  dignified  walls  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

One  of  Page's  most  delicious  moments 
came,  however,  after  the  Ministry  of 
Blockade  had  been  formed,  with  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  in  charge.  Lord  Robert  was 
high-minded  and  conciliatory,  but  his 
knowledge  of  American  history  was  evid- 
ently not  without  its  lapses.  One  day, 
in  discussing  the  ill-feeling  aroused  in  the 
United  States  by  the  seizure  of  American 
cargoes,    Page   remarked,   banteringly: 

"You  must  not  forget  the  Boston  tea 
party.  Lord    Robert." 

The  Englishman  looked  up  rather  puzz- 
led. 

"But  you  must  remember,Mr.  Page, 
that  I  have  never  been  in  Boston.  I  have 
never  attended  a  tea  party  there." 


What  Do  Japanese  Think? 

Some  Candid  Com,m,ents  Show  Japanese  View  of  Anglo-Jap 

Alliance 

By  a   BRITISH   DIPLOMAT 


WHAT  do  those  who  really  know 
think  of  this  discussion,  on  the  ros- 
trum and  in  the  press,  of  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance?  In  a  recent  issue  of  Mac- 
Lean'x,  the  viewpoint  of  Professor  Kuno— 
which  is  not  that  of  the  average  Japanese — 
was  given.  Below  is  given  the  view  of  a 
British  diplomat  and  soldier,  who  has  had 
life-long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Japanese.   He  writes: 

How  do  British  naval  and  military  opin- 
ion regard  this  question  of  the  Japanese 
Military  Alliance?  I  am  pretty  well  in 
the  thick  of  that  opinion  and  I  should  say 
our  sailors  and  soldiers  feel  that  some  of 
the  biggest  statesmen  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing military  and  naval  representatives 
from  these  islands,  are  handling  that  very 
matter  at  Washington  and  that  they  are 
quite  content  to  leave  their  personal  views 
to  their  discretion.  But  I  don't  think  they 
by  any  means  approve  of  the  way  some  of 
our  press  are  dealing  with  the  subject. 
In  the  first  leader  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
London  Times,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
passage  which  strikes  a  false  note.  Speak- 
ing of  a  war  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  the  Times  says,  "The 
strong  probability  is,  that  wej-e  such  a  con- 
flict to  occur,  some  of  the  Dominions  would 
/  find  it  impossible  not  to  take  sides  against 
/  Japan."  Here  the  reference  is  clearly  to 
/     Canada. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say:  "Japan  knows 
that  in  the  event  of  such  a  war  we  should 
almost  certainly  be  compelled  to  fight 
against  her."  Now  many  of  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  know  the  Japanese  soldiers 
and  sailors  well  enough  to  be  quite  sure 
they  will  not  understand  this  sort  of  rea- 
soning. Whatever  they  may  be  on  politi- 
cal questions,  on  military  matters  the  word 
of  the  Japanese  is  as  good  as  their  bo.nd. 
With  them  a  military  treaty  is  a  sacred 
pledge  and  as  long  as  it  lasts  it  has  got  to 
b^  kept.  In  that  respect  they  stand  far 
above  the  Westerns.  If  you  can  imagine 
the  Japanese  to  be  standing  in  our  shoes, 
at  this  moment,  they  would  assume  that 


nothing  could  compel  them  to  fight  against 
us  so  long  as  the  treaty  was  in  existence; 
i.e.,  until,  after  being  denounced,  a  year  had 
expired.  In  fact,  they  would  assume  that  a 
miUtary  alliance  was  a  bond  of  honour  and 
not  a  scrap  of  paper.  The  Japanese  must 
consider  the  ethics  of  the  Times  as  being 
despicable.  They  know  perfectly  well  that 
we  made  our  Alliance  with  them  to  save 
India  from  Russia  and  that,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  the  Alliance,  they  smashed  Russia 
for  us.  Now  we  are  safe  we  are  playing  up 
to  somebody  else.  That  also  they  quite 
understand;  they  would  do  the  same 
themselves:  but  what  they  will  not  under- 
stand is  that  as  our  military  treaty  with 
them  is  actually  alive  we  should  talk . 
as  if  it  were  conceivable  we  should  fight 
against  them  before  the  treaty  has  lapsed. 

I  see  in  this  morning's  papmr  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  describes  the  Washington 
Conference  as  sunlight  piercing  through 
the  overcast  skies,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Well,  heaven  forbid  I  should  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  gloom.  I  daresay  he  is  right  and 
most  certainly  I  hope  that  he  is  right.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself  and  our  delegates  at 
the  Conference  form  a  current  of  opinion 
against  which  I  would  not  presume  to  try 
and  swim  were  it  not  for  the  Japanese 
factor. 

I  have  felt  talking,  for  instance,  to  pub- 
lic men  here  that  they  take  me  along  with 
thern  smoothly  and  easily  until  they  begin 
to  discourse  about  the  Japanese  when  I 
feel  at  once  they  are  clean  out  of  their 
depths.  Even  merchants  who  have  been 
for  years  and  years  in  Yokohama,  Kobe 
and  so  on  have  given  me  the  same  sen- 
sation of  being  utterly  at  sea  with  regard 
to  the  Japanese.  The  reason  is  not  any 
greater  perspicuity — far  from,  it— but 
that  I  happen  to  be  thrown  into  the  clos- 
est night  and  day  intimacy — such  -as  few 
Englishmen  haye  experienced — with  the 
Japanese  in  the  years  I  lived  among  them 
at  a  time  when  our  experiences  rubbed  off 
the  best  part  of  their  usual  impenetrable 
veneer.   Ever  since  then  I  have  felt  that  I 


can  understand  to  some  extent  what  tiie 
Japanese  are  likely  to  feel  about  any  big 
diplomatic  question. 

I  am  perfectly  sure,  therefore,  with  them 
at  the  present  moment  it  will  be  merely  a 
matter  of  expediency.  Is  it  best  to  appear 
to  bow  to  the  mandate  and  draw  in  their 
horns  gracefully  whilst  waiting  for  a  better 
chance,  or,  is  their  position  good  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  take 
a  strong  line  right  away?  To  the  British 
statesmen  I  have  spoken  to  it  seems  quite 
incredible  that  a  little  island  like  Japan 
should  dream  for  a  moment  of  standing 
out  against  an  English-speaking  union  the 


economical  force  of  which  would  seem  to 
be  able  to  bring  any  power  quickly  to  its 
knees.  But  the  Japanese  do  not  think 
along  these  lines  at  all.  Their  tense,  prac- 
tical little  minds  simply  concentrate  on 
the  actual  tactical  position.  If  they  snap 
their  fingers  at  U.S.A.  and  Greater  Brit- 
ain— can  they  do  so  with  impunity?  Is 
it  worth  while  to  do  it  now  or  is  it  better  to 
wait?  That,  I  assure  you,  is  how  the  Japs 
are  regarding  this  problem.  Whilst  we 
speak  poetically  of  light  piercing  clouds, 
etc.,  they  are  thinking  of  torpedoes  pierc- 
ing the  bottoms  of  battleships. 

So  there  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell. 


Northcliffe,  the  Many-sided 

Cruel  and  Ruthless  As  a  Publisher — Big-hearted,  Charitable 

As  Citizen 


ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 


'"TpO  FORESEE  is  to  rule."  That  is 
•*-  what  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  Napoleon 
of  modern  journalism,  told  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson  when  the  latter  asked  him  the  max- 
im that  had  been  of  most  value  to  him  in 
life.  Mr.  Marcosson  tells  us  in  an  article, 
"World's  Greatest  Expert  in  Human- 
Nature,"  published  in  The  American 
Magazine,  that  Northcliffe,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  visited  Canada  briefly  last 
summer,  established  a  journalistic  record 
of  being  the  youngest  known  full-fledged 
editor  of  a  paying  publication.  At  seven- 
teen, which  was  directly  after  he  left 
school,  he  took  charge  of  a  paper  which 
was  an  off-shoot  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News. 

"If  I  were  asked  to  explain  how  and  why 
Northcliffe  has  succeeded,"  writes  Mr. 
Marcosson,  "I  should  say  it  was  first  of 
all,  because  he  had  courage,  persistence 
and  initiative ....  Many  publishers  talk 
about  'printing  the  truth.'  Northcliffe 
really  does  not  talk  about  it,  but  he  does 
it.  "The  acid  test,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
test  which  he  applies  to  news  of  any  kind, 
is  summed  up  in  three  words:  'Is  this  true?' 
If  he  believes  he  has  the  facts  he  never 
shrinks  from  printing  them." 

The  Northcliffe  papers  were  pioneers 
in  scenting  out  the  German  menace,  the 
Daily  Mail  pointing  out  repeatedly,  as 
far  back  as  1896,  that  the  German  ambi- 
tion was  to  rule  the  world  physically  and 
commercially. 

Northcliffe  believes  in  one-man  domina- 
tion of  a  newspaper,  but  at  the  same  time 
contends  that  the  one  man  who  dominates 
should  be  as  impersonal  as  a  ghost.  When 
a    newspaper    publisher    knows    a    great 


many  people,  he  declares,  he  is  liable  to 
be  the  victim  of  much  wire-pulling.  "If 
you  only  know  a  few  people,"  he  continues, 
"you  can  strike  hard  at  many.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  Charles  A.  Dana's 
theory  that  the  newspaper  owner  must  be 
something  of  a  hermit." 

The  following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Mar- 
cosson's  article  provide  a  vivid  pen-shot 
of  Britain's  greatest  newspaper  pubhsher: 

"Like  most  busy  and  successful  men, 
Northcliffe  is  the  personification  of  punc- 
tuality. When  he  says  he  will  come  for 
you  at  a  certain  time,  it  means  that  he 
will  be  there  on  the  moment! 

"His  dominant  personal  traits  are  ac- 
tion and  persistence.  He  is  seldom  in  the 
same  place  for  two  consecutive  days. 

"There  is  one  definite  rule  in  North- 
cliffe's  scheme  of  life  that  the  overworked 
American  millionire  may  well  heed.  Save 
in  a  great  national  crisis,  his  work  for 
the  day  ends  when  the  time  for  dinner 
comes.  No  guest  in  any  of  Northcliffe's 
houses  will  talk  'shop'  from  that  mo- 
ment on.  Then  you  see  Northcliffe  the 
Boy — the  dynamic  Peter  Pan  who  will, 
never  grow  up! 

"Being  efficient  himself,  he  detests  in- 
competency. Sometimes  you  hear  it. 
said  that  Northcliffe  sucks  people's  brains 
dry  and  flings  them  aside.  If  this  is  true, 
they  are  at  least  well  paid  during  the'ab- 
sorption  process,  for  he  pays  the  highest 
journalistic  wage  in  the  world.  One  of 
his  principal  business  associates  gets  a 
salary  as  large  as  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"  'Make  your  employees  contented,* 
is  his  rule.  'Adequate  compensation  is  the 
k«y  to  it.   It  is  a  good  investment'.  " 


Should  Stop  Multiplying 

Japs  Have  No  Right  to  Populate  White  Areas,  Says  Meredith 

Atkinson 


MEREDITH  ATKINSON 


INSISTING  emphatically  tha^  Australia 
*■  should  be  staunchly  supported  in  her 
determination  to  exclude  Asiatic  races 
from  her  immigrants,  Meredith  Atkinson, 
in  an  article  on  "Australia's  Position," 
appearing  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  adds  that  Australia  by  her  cour- 
ageous stand  is  taking  a  loftier  view  of 
world  politics,  born  of  the  fact  that  she 
has  no  commercial  interests  to  serve,  no 
diplomatic  past  to  live  down,  or  foreign 
entanglements  to  escape.  Her  people  are 
imbued  by  the  sane,  clean  idealism  that 
is  constantly  nourished  by  the  nature  of 
their  social  life,  writes  Mr.  Atkinson. 
They  have  not  yet  been  to  school  in 
international  politics,  and  that  may 
easily  prove  to  their  great  advantage  in 
the  future.  "The  influence  of  such  a  na- 
tion," he  declares,  "must  be  increasingly 
in  the'  direction  of  elevating  the  whole 
tone  of  international  action  in  that  sphere 
and  of  securing  that  progressive  co-opera- 
tion between  all  interests  without  which 
the  drift  to  final .  catastrophe  would  be 
unavoidable."  . 

Mr.  Atkinson  looks  upon  the  Japanese 
claim  to  "expansion"  rights  as  a  vicious 
demand,  and  he  thus  coldly  disposes. of  it: 

"One  final  word  about  the  Japanese 
claim  to  'expansion,'  so  insistently  put 
forward  at  Washington.  Doubtless  the 
world  will  some  day  come  to  recognise  the 
hollowness  of  this  so-called  'right,'  what- 


ever be  the  nation  that  demands  it.  It  i 
almost  invariably  in  conflict  with  interna- 
tional ethics,  as  expressed  in  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  only 
the  past  sins  of  foreign  Powers  in  China 
that  give  Japan  a  colourable  pretext  for 
her  monstrous  pretensions  and  unlawful 
penetration  in  that  counry.  Australians 
feel  that  if  the  Japanese  can  win  such 
'rights'  in  China  and  Siberia,  there  is  no 
land  in  the  Pacific  that  can  morally  be 
withheld  from  them.  In  blindly  accepting 
this  'expansion'  claim,  we  are  merely 
creating  new  problems,  not  settling  old 
ones.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  these  cycles 
of  overflowing  populations?  It  would  be 
better  for  the  world  that  they  should  cease 
to  overflow,  not  that  ever  fresh  areas 
should  be  found  for  them,  at  whatever  risk 
and  cost.  Every  nation  must  at  some 
stage  accept  the  logic  of  its  geography  and 
history  and  that  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  Japansse  are  a  great  and  enterprising 
people,  but  it  would  not  be  of  any  special 
advantage  to  the  world  if  there  were  fifty 
millions  more  of  them.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Chinese,  Indians,  Russians,  and 
many  other  people.  When  a  nation  begixs 
to  'overflow'  it  should  be  told  that  it  must 
live. on  its  own  prer^u'ses  and  have  no  more,; 
family  than  its  income  justifies,  as  most 
individuals  have  to  do.  Internationa? 
safety  will  some  day  demand  nothing 
less  than  this." 
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open  to    Suspicion — Who  discovered  that  this    bus- 


iness of  rolling  down    the  socks  was 
— Manitoba  Free  Press. 


going  on  any\Nay.' 


They  Haven't  Heard — There  generally  is  someone 
behind  you  in  the  movie  who  doesn't  know  it  is  the  silent 
drama. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

#  *  *  * 

A  Valuable  Thought— It  has  remained  for  a  Missouri 
exchange  to  discover  that  some  girls  are  homely  enough 
to  be  a  help  to  their  mothers. — Saskatoon  Star. 


The  Human  Wart — The  only  thing  that  has  fewer 
friends  than  a  wart  is  the  man  who  brags  that  he  is  a 
knock-out  with  the  ladies.— Kingston  British  Whig. 


So  There  You  Are — If  there  were  no  optimists  there 
would  be  nobody  to  buy  wildcat  stock;  and  if  nobody 
bought  wildcat  stock  there  would  be  no  pessimists. — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 


The  Wisdom  Of  Eve — An  eastern  woman  who  was  in 
an  auto  accident  has  sued  for  the  loss  of  her  beauty.  One 
of  those  thoughtful  women,  possibly,  who  has  saved  the 
bills  to  prove  it.— Winnipeg  Tribune. 


Ponder  This — Don't  attem;5t  to  talk  if  your  mouth  is 
full  or  your  head  is  empty. — Hamilton  Herald. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Trust — But  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry — You  can  be  an 

idealist,  however,  without  slipping  the  other  fellow  all  the 
aces. — Nelson    News. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Misses  Nothing — When  a  thief  has  an  opportunity  to 
steal  he  always  steals  something  besides  the  opportunity. 
— Toronto    Telegram. 

*  *  *  * 

And  Here's  A  Happy  Thought — Getting  the  family 
a  car  makes  the  Christmas  spirit  and  expense  last  through 
the  year. — Peterboro  Examiner. 

*  *  *  * 

You  Can  Ask  The  Coroner — And  now  you  can't  tell 
whether  the  label  stating  the  percentage  of  alcohol  is  a 
warning  or  an  invitation.  — ^Brantford  Expositor, 

*  *  *  * 

Odorous  Tents  of  Araby — Many  Arabian  women  spend 
$1,000  a  year  for  perfumes.  No  wonder  the  men  fold  their 
tents  and  silently  steal  away. — Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *  * 

Making  It  100  Per  Cent — A  physician  says  most  of  the 
ills  we  suffer  could  be  avoided  by  keeping  our  shoulders 
square.  The  rest  could  be  avoided  by  keeping  our  con- 
duct that  way. — Kitchener  Record. 


The  Home  Touch — An  optimist  is  a  guy  making  a 
convincing  argument  before  the  city  council. — Kingston 
Standard. 

*  •  «  » 

Out  of  an  Embittered  Heart— Some  learn  reading 
at  regular  night  schools,  and  some  go  to  the  movies,— 
Toronto   Star. 


Jobless  Jeremiahs —  Some  of  our  late  election  pro- 
phets should  be  classed  as  intellectually  unemployed. — 
Toronto  Goblin. 


A  Post  Christmas  Thought — Christmas  shopping 
runs  like  this:  Want  'em.  Got  'em.  Changed  'em. 
• — London  Advertiser. 


It's  Becoming  A  Habit — If  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword,  why  not  call  an  international  conference  for  dis- 
arming the  pensmiths. — Kingston  Standard. 

*  *  ♦  * 

His  Only  Alternative — When  a  man  begins  to  rejoice 
because  the  rich  can't  get  to  heaven,  he  means  to  confess 
that  he  has  failed. — Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Record. 

»  »  *  » 

Defined — We  asked  the  editor  what  a  theorist  was  and 
he  said  it  was  a  man  who  thinks  he  can  learn  to  swim  by 
sitting  on  a  bank  and  watching  a  frog. — Brandon  Sun. 


Europe  Is  Still  Chaotic 

Former  Italian  Prejnier  Scores  European, Statesmen  for  Distrust 

and  Unrest 


the  Saar,  and  with  the  unqualified  attri- 
bution of  Upper  Silesia  to  Germany; 
it  must  coincide  with  the  ending  of  all 
unbearable  controls,  and  with  the  regu- 
lating of  the  indemnity 


"Europe  will  not  have  peace  until  the 
three  progressive  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent, Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  find 
a  harmonious  path  which  shall  unite  all 
heir  energies  in  one  sole  effort." 


EX-PREMIER  F.  S.  NITTI 


A  RELENTLESS  attack  upon  the  work 
of  European  statesmen  since  the  close 
of  the  war  is  made  by  Signor  Francesco 
Saverio  Nitti,  former  premier  of  Italy, 
in  a  book  from  which  striking  extracts 
are  quoted  by  the  London  Observer.  Ex- 
premier  Nitti  says: 

"No  just  person  any  longer  doubts  the 
profound  injustice  of  the  "Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  all  the  treaties  derived  from  it. 

"The  conviction  appears  to  be  growing 
that  the  treaties  are  incapable  of  being 
enforced  not  only  because  they  paralyze 
every  activity  on  the  part  of  the  van- 
quished, but  are  a  menace  for  the  vic- 
tors, in  that,  the  economic  unity  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  once  broken,  depression 
must  result.  The  important  thing  is  to 
limit  the  consequences  of  many  even  in- 
evitable errors— to  reconstruct  where  only 
ruins  are  to  be  seen.  Each  of  the  Allies 
now  goes  its  own  way,  and  France,  which 
has  obtained  the  maximum  of  concessions, 
has  never  been  so  spiritually  isolated  as 
since  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

"A  great  step  toward  peace  can  be 
made  by  admitting  at  once  all  States  into 
the  Society  of  Nations.  In  this  League  are 
now  missing  three  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ion men  of  civihzed  European  stock.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  a  magnificent  con- 
ception, but  Article  V  and  Article  X  of  its 
fundamental  statute  and  the  exclusion  of 
enemy  countries  gave  it  at  once  a  charac- 
ter of  a  sort  of  Holy  Alliance  of  Victors, 
called  to  regulate  the  impossible  relations 
which  the  treaties  established  between 
victors  and  vanquished.  On  that  day  when 
all  human  kind  will  be  represented  and 
will  accept  bonds  of  international  solidar- 
ity, a  long  stride  will  have  been  made. 

"The  same  with  the  Commission  of 
Reparations  established  by  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  an  absurd  union  of  conquerors, 
who  interpret  the  Treaty  as  they  like  and 


can  even  modify  the  laws  and  regulation 
of  conquered  countries.   Such  a  system  is 
not    possible    among    civilized    peoples 

"France's  state  of  mind  is  a  cause  of 
real  preoccupation.  In  America  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  returned  to  honor, 
and  Americans  are  concerned  only  diffi- 
dently about  European  matters.  Great 
Britain  looks  on  at  the  decadence  of  the 
Continent,  but,  sea-girt  as  she  is,  has 
nothing  to  fear.  She  is  a  European  coun- 
try, but  does  not  live  a  European  life  as 
Continental  countries  do.  Even  Italy, 
once  her  economic  situation  is  overcome, 
may  be  sure  of  the  future.  But  France, 
already  twice  in  forty-four  years  at  war 
with  Germany,  has  no  security.  German 
peoples  rapidly  increase;  the  French  do 
not.  France,  in  spite  of  her  new  territories, 
has  perhaps  fewer  inhabitants  than  in  1914. 

"To  arrive  at  a  policy  of  peace  two  things 
are  necessary: — 

"First.  France  must  have  the  assur- 
ance that  for  at  least  twenty  yeaj^  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  undertake  to  defend  her 
in  case  of  aggression. 

"Second.  "The  measures  for  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  conquered  peoples  must  be  main- 
tained, even  although  with  modifications, 
and  the  execution  and  control  of  the  same 
be  entrusted,  with  the  largest  powers,  to 
the  League  of  Nations. 

"Great  Britain  has  the  moral  duty  of 
consenting  to  a  guarantee  already  spon- 
taneously given;  Italy  must  do  likewise 
if  she  wishes  really  to  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
can  give  their  guarantee  only  on  condition 
that  they  guarantee  a  state  of  right,  not  a 
state  of  violence.  The  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  from  the  line  of  the  Rhine  must 
coincide  with  a  clear  definition  of  the  fate 
of  the  Germans  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Ger- 
mans taken  from  Germany  without  motive 
with  that  definition  of  the  territory  of 


Hatfield  Scored  By  Scientist 

"Rain-maker"  of  Medicine  Hat  Arouses  Incredulity  of 
British  Authority 

DR.  HAROLD  JEFFREYS 


THE  alleged  accorr.plishrrents  of  Hat- 
field the  Rainmaker  in  Western  Cana- 
da have  apparently  failed  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression  on  scientific  men  of  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  Old 
Country  scientists  are  indulging  in  "long- 
distance" judgment  of  the  man  who  essay- 
ed to  draw  rain-clouds  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  region  he  was  paid  to  produce  pre- 
cipitation over  by  means  of  a  tank  filled 
with  mysterious  chemicals,  but  they  don't 
even  assume  the  Missourian  attitude  of 
asking  to  be  shown.  They  simply  treat 
the  whole  business  with  open  scorn. 

Dr.  Harold  Jeffreys,  writing  in  Nature, 
London,  remarks  that  attempts  have  been 
made  on  previous  occasions  to  make  rain 
by  artificial  means  and  the  results  have 
been  "uniformly  unsuccessful."  He  points 
out  that  to  make  the  vapor  in  the  air  con- 
dense so  that  it  will  fall  in  the  shape  of 
rain,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  air  below 
the  dew  point.  This  might  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  or  liquid  air.  This,  says  Dr.  Jef- 
freys, would  produce  a  little  condensation, 
but  the  fatal  objection  is  that  it  would  be 
a  thousand  times  cheaper  to  distil  sea 
water.  The  only  other  method  of  produc- 
ing rainfall  is  to  raise  the  air.  Comment- 
ing on  what  Hatfield  claims  to  have  done 
for  the  western  territory  in  which  he  set 
up  his  apparatus,  Dr._  Jeffreys  says: — 

"No  direct  observations  of  the  motions 
of  clouds  are  mentioned  in  confirmation 
of  this  theory,  though  they  should  nothave 
been  difficult  to  obtain. 

"The  official  rain-gage  at  Medicine  Hat 


during  May,  June  and  July,  the  period  of 
the  contract,  recorded  4.8  inches,  which 
was  1.3  inches  below  the  normal  for  the 
station  for  those  months.  Further  com- 
ment on  the  success  of  the  experiments 
is  unnecessary. 

"The  financial  side  of  the  rainmaker's 
contract  with  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion of  Medicine  Hat  is  interesting,  for 
the  association  was  apparently  prepared 
to  pay  him  as  if  8  inches  of  rain  had  fallen. 

"Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  promised  $4,000  for  4  inches,  and 
$6,000  for  6  inches.  Since  the  norrral  rain- 
fall is  6.1  inches,  the  rainmaker  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  than  not  to 
make  a  substantial  profit  even  if  he  had 
done  nothing  at  all. 

"It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Calgary, 
Alberta,  the  rainfall  was  3.0  inches  below 
normal;  at  Edmonton  it  was  3.1  inches 
above  and  at  Qu'Appelle  (Sask.),  300 miles 
to  the  east,  it  was  3.85  inches  above  nor- 
mal. 

"It  is  also  stated  that  at  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1905,  he  guar- 
anteed 18  inches  of  rain,  and  that  his  own 
rain-gage  showed  29.49  inches.  If  this  is 
correct  the  rainfall  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely local,  for  the  official  rain-gage  at 
Los  Angeles  in  those  months  showed  only 
14.98  inches.  Still,  this  was  4.4  inches 
above  normal. 

"At  San  Diego,  however,  which  is  200 
miles  away,  the  excess  was  4.6  inches,  and 
it  appears  likely  that  the  abnormality  at 
both  stations  was  due  to  more  wide-spread 
causes  than  the  rainmaker's  chemicals. 
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Nothing   So 
Beautiful 

As  a  wealth  of  well-groomed  hair 

Nothing  so  beautiful  and  nothing  more  easily 
attained — if  you  know  how.  Satiny,  silky,  glossy 
hair  is  the  reward  of  intelligent  care.  Follow  the 
suggestions  we    give    you    here    and    prove    it. 

Begin  by  learning  how  to  shampoo,  for  this  is 
all-important.  The  first  step  is  a  bottle  of  Palmolive 
Shampoo,  the  blend  of  palm  and  olive  oils.  Use  as 
directed  and  watch  results. 

First    is    the    wonderful    softness    you    have    never 
before    experienced    after   washing.     There  is  none  of 
.the  usual  harsh  dryness  and  flyaway  brittleness. 

Your  hair  is  wonderfully  silky  in  texture,  with  a 
beautiful  satiny  gloss.  Most  important,  your  scalp 
is  healthfully  cleansed  from  every  trace  of  scurf  and 
dandruff.  Ordinary  shampooing  doesn't  get  these 
results.  They  come  from  the  action  of  palm  and 
olive  oils,  the  softening,  soothing  cleansers  discovered 
3,000  years  ago  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Olive  oil  for  gloss- --palm  oil  for  richness 

Olive  oil  possesses  softening  qualities  which  neu- 
tralize the  drying  effects  of  washing.  Palm  oil  con- 
tributes body,  richness  and  lasting  qualities. 

In  combination  they  produce  a  thick,  mild,  pro- 
fuse, penetrating  lather  which  softens  the  scalp  and 
reaches  every  root  ;  nd  hair  cell. 

This  lather  loosens  the  dandruff  scales,  dislodges 
and  dissolves  them,  leaving  the  scalp  and  hair  fiee 
to  function  healthfully. 

The  greatest  benefit 

This  thorough  removal  of  dandruff,  which  doc- 
tors call  seborrhea,  is  most  necessary,  as  even  the 
accumulation  on  healthy  scalps  injures  the  hair. 

The  dry,  oily  scales  clog  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
preventing  proper  nutrition.  Soon  the  hair  begins 
to    fall    out.     The    blend    of    palm  and  olive  oils  you 
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get  in  Palmolive    softens  ai)d.  penetrates  the  scales, 
loosening  the  cap-like  accumulation. 

Gentle  massage  forces  it  into  the  tissue  of  the 
scalp,  leaving  it  healthfully  purged  and  clean.  Hair 
shampooed  with  Palmolive  is  never  dry,  harsh  and 
brittle.  The  blending  of  these  soothing  oils  leaves 
it  soft,  glossy  and  silky. 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


Trial  bottle  free 


We  will  gladly  send  you  a  trial  bottle  of  Palmolive 
Shampoo,  free,  if  you  will  write  a  postal  card  request. 
Just  say,  "Send  me  the  free  trial  bottle  of  Palmolive 
Shampoo"  and  sign  your  name  and  address.  It 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail,  accompanied  by 
a  valuable  book  of  directions  for  simple  home 
treatments  which  beautify  your  hair  and  help  it 
grow.     Address  Dept.  B   248. 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 


MONTRKAl. 


TORONTO 


WINNIPlc; 


PALMOLIVE 

SHAMPOO 

The  Blend  of  Palm  and  Olive  Oils 
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The  dread  Pyorrhea 
be^ns  with  bleedinggums 


PYORRHEA'Sinfec  ting  germs  cause 
many   ills.     Medical    science    has 
proved  this. 

Many  diseased  conditions  are  now 
known  oftcnto  be  the resultof  Pyorrhea 
germs  that  breed  in  pockets  about  the 
teeth.  Rheumatism, anaemia, nervous 
■disorders  and  other  diseases  have  j 
been  traced  in  many  cases  lo  this  f 
Pyorrhea  infection.  I 

Don't  let  Pyorrhea  work  its  wicked  I 
will  on  t/oar  body.  Visit  your  dentist  f 
frequently  for  iceth  and  gum  iivl 
spection.  r. 

And  watch  your  guma  yourself. :  _ 
Pyorrhea,  which  afflicts  four  out  j 
offivepcopleovcr  forty, bcginswiih  I 
tender  and  bleeding  gums;  then  [ 
the  gums  recede,  the  teeth  decay,  i 
loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must  be  ] 
extracted  to  rid  the  system  of  the 
poisons  generated  at  their  base. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its  J 
progress— if  used  in  time  and  i 
used  consistently.  Ordtruiry  den*  I 
tifrices  cannot  do  this.  Forhan's  [ 
keepsthegumshardandheaiihy  j 
—the  teeth  white  and  clean. 
Start  using  it  today.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  set  in  use  For- 
han's according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  imme^    ; 
diately  for  special  treatment 

35c  and  60c,   in  CanatiaJ 
and  the  United  States. 


■r»>«  Athlete's 
Remedy 

for  Sprains  and  Bruises 

"THE  sprains  and 
^  bruises  encountered 
in  sport  vanish  with  the 
applicationof  Minard's 
Liniment.  This  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received 
from  W.E.  McPherson,  Secy.  Arm- 
Strong  High  School  Baseball  Club  : 

"Since  the  atari  ojthe  Baielall  season 
tee  haoe  been  hindered  with  sore 
muscles,  sprained  ankles,  etc.,  butjust 
at  soon  as  we  started  using  Minard's 
Liniment  our  troubles  ended.  Every 
athlete  should  k."P  a  *<>"'«  handy." 
Thia  letter  U  only  one  of  the  many  we 
b«YC  received  from  welUuiown  athletet. 


YARMOUTH,  N.S. 


/-^s 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 


BOOK   ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

and 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 

address  by  the 

author 

H.   Clay  Glover  Co. 

Incorporated 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A 


Reaction  Against  Jazz  Craze 

Even  Dance-hall  Proprietors  Protest  J  gainst  Some  Latter-day 

Innovations. 

JOHN  R.  McMAHON 


REACTION  is  coming  in  the  public's 
attitude  toward  the  dance,  and  the 
thing  that  befell  the  legalized  sale  of  intox- 
icants through  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the 
privilege  is  very  liable  to  happen  to  the 
dance — that  is  prohibition  of  it  as  a  pub- 
lic diversion.  The  high-society  "flapper", 
and  her  tawdry  imitation  in  the  dance 
halls  known  as  the  "vamp",  are  to  blame, 
according  to  John  R.  McMahon,  who, 
writing  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  says 
even  "the  boys  are  sick  and  disgusted, 
except  the  degenerate  cubs,  and  they  are 
greatly  in  the  minority.  Kissing  and  pett- 
ing have  been  made  so  vulgarly  common 
that  there  is  no  thrill  left  in  it.  The  boys 
have  to  be  dragged  to  dances,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  corsets  are  parked  in  the 
check   room." 

Mr.  McMahon  quotes  J.  Louis  Guyon, 
a  successful  proprietor  of  a  dance  estab- 
lishment in  Chicago  as  stating:  "Abolish 
jazz  music!  Abolish  fox  trot,  one  step, 
toddle,  shimmy  or  any  form  of  dancing  or 
any  position  that  permits  the  gentleman 
to  walk  directly  in  front  of  his  partner." 
Guyon  declares  that  dancing,  the  most 
universal  form  of  amusement  after  mo- 
tion pictures,  has  become  a  greater  menace 
than  liquor,  segregated  vice  or  "the  brp- 
thels  from  which  it  sprang."  He  declares 
that  "many  of  the  couples  performing 
these  dances  should  have  a  marriage  li- 
cense before  stepping  on  the  ballroom  floor, 
and— if  they  had  a  marriage  license  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  committing  such 
acts  in  pubhc." 

Mr.  McMahon  goes  on  to  observe  that 


"  anyone  who  says  that  youth  of  both  sexes 
can  rningle  in  close  embrace  without  suffer- 
ing harm,  lies.  Add  to  this,  he  complains, 
the  position  of  the  dancers,  the  wiggling 
movement,  and  the  sensual  stimulation  of 
the  abominable  jazz  orchestra  with  its 
voodoo-born  minors,  and  its  direct  appeal 
to  the  sensory  centres,  and  if  you  can  be- 
lieve that  youth  is  the  same  after  this  ex- 
perience as  before,  then  God  help  your 
child!  He  quotes  Guyon  as  saying  that 
"the  effect  of  jazz  music  and  immoral  danc- 
es on  the  community  is  worse  than  that 
of  the  unspeakable  creatures  who  live  from 
the  scarlet  earnings  of  women,"  and  the 
proprietors  of  dance  halls  where  such  danc- 
es are  tolerated  are  "conducting  a  whole- 
sale traffic  in  the  souls  of  boys  and  girls." 
McMahon  insists  that  either  jazz  must 
be  eliminated  or  dancing  will  in  the  end  be 
prohibited  in  the  United  States.  Like 
most  reform  writers  of  his  type,  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon succeeds  in  getting  quite  hysteri- 
cal in  his  language.  He  seems  to  have  fre- 
quented the  low  dance  halls  looking  for 
rottenness  to  write  about  and  he  has  come 
across  a  bountiful  harvest  of  it.  He  says 
the  high-society  flapper  "drinks,  swears, 
smokes  and  chatters  stories  that  once  be- 
longed to  the  men's  smoke  room."  He  para- 
phrases the  old  saw  about  "good  inten- 
tions" and  informs  us  that  "the  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  jazz  steps,"  and  out- 
Sundays  Billy  Sunday  with  such  state- 
ments as  this:  "If  a  refined  girl  were  alone 
with  a  man  in  a  drawing-room  and  he  of- 
fered the  familiarities  of  the  ultra  dance, 
she  would  resent  them  as  insults." 


What  Can  the  Movies  Teach 
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subject.  Likely  the  teacher  will  have 
had  the  pupils  memorize  the  names 
of  the  capital,  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  the  climate,  principal  products, 
industries  arid  so  forth.  Suppose  that 
following  this  oral  lesson  the  children 
are  taken  to  the  projection  room  of  the 
school  and  a  reel  of  pictures  is  thrown  on 
the  screen  to  illustrate  definitely  the  main 
points  that  have  been  taught  out  of  the 
text-books.  The  child  sees  an  aerial  view 
of  the  coastline,  animated  scenes  along 
the  harbors  and  fishing  wharves;  lumber 
camps  in  operation,  lobster  fishing,  pota- 
to-growing, stock-raising,  farming,  ship- 
ping and  so  forth.  You  can  see  how  the 
appeal  is  immediately  made  to  the  im- 
agination through  the  eye.  In  fancy,  the 
child  has  been  transported  to  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  which  he  or  she  has  been 
studying." 

When  Youngsters  Really  Profit 

ONE  MUST  agree  with  the  picture 
man  that  to  say  that  a  scientific 
use  of  properly-applied  pictures  would 
not  be  a  powerful  aid  to  juvenile  educa- 
tion is  dangerous  snap-judgment  which 
time  would  be  likely  to  prove  mischiev- 
ously erroneous. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there. are  no 
such  text-book  motion  pictures  in  general 
use  in  Canadian  schools  and  they  are  not 
yet  obtainable,  though  the  agricultural 
and  publicity  departments  of  the  Dom- 
inion and  various  provinces  have  for  some 
time  found  abundant  use  for  films  that 
demonstrate  particular  features  in  agri- 
culture and  kindred  subjects.  .  . 

Educational  pictures,  all  authorities 
agree,  must  be  three  things  in  particular. 
They  must  stick  to  text;  they  roust  be 
clear  and  steady  and  they  must  above  all 
things  be  sincere.  No  one  will  detect  fak- 
ing and  insincerity  quicker  than  a  juven- 
ile observer. 

On  being  told  a  "close-up"  of  an  actress 
depicted  emotion,  a  little  girl  at  the  picture 
show  exclaimed:  "Does  that  mean  that 
somebody  keeps  sticking  pins  in  the  poor 
lady  to  make  her  'emotion'?  " 

While  studying  the  child  and  the  mo- 
tion picture  I  have  witnessed  private 
showings  of  parts  of  some  dozen  or  more 
moving  pictures  layirvg  claim  to  be  re- 
spectively   educational,  scientific,  scenic. 


informative  and  so  forth.  As  each  wa 
shown  I  tried  to  place  myself  in  the  re- 
ceptive mood  of  a  child  to  note  what  im- 
pressions I  afterward  retained.  Only 
three  of  the  pictures  struck  me  as  being 
useful  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
Two  of  those  three  were  on  the  same 
subjects,  the  Mysteries  of  the  Universe — 
though  that  is  not  the  exact  title  under 
which  either  is  run.  The  pictures  were 
taken  from  scientific  illustrations  with 
an  animated  tiny  universe — Earth,  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  Comets  and  Meteors  mov- 
ing in  their  order  through  space^of  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  division  of  night' and 
day  and  the  cause  thereof.  The  rnodels 
of  celestial  systems  used  for  the  taking  of 
these  pictures  must  have  been  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  pictures  themselves. 

A  Picture  that  Stuck 

THE  great  educational  value  of  both 
those  pictures,  which,  by  the  way, 
have  been  produced  by  competing  com- 
panies, is  the  pedagogic  manner  in  which 
they  reiterate  great  facts — never  leaving  an 
opportunity  unapplied  to  repeat  and 
repeat  again  the  fundamentals  of  the  les- 
son. One  could  not  leave  a  showing  of 
this  picture  without  remembering  that 
the  earth  traveled  the  complete  round  of 
its  orbit  with  its  magnetic  pole  pointing 
to  the  north  star,  that  the  seasons  result- 
ed from  the  varying  duration  of  daily 
sunlight  and  that  the  duration  of  sun- 
light each  season  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  varying  angles  at  which  the  earth  was 
tilted  toward  the  sun.  There  are  seven  or 
eight  scientific  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
series. 

The  one  outstanding  feature  of  these 
scientific  pictures,  which  must  have  been 
the  result  of  patient,  painstaking  work, 
was  that  no  one  subject  as  produced  seeks 
to  teach  a  multitude  of  things.  They  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  principal  items 
taught  in  the  ordinary  school  text-books 
and  hammer  them  home  with  a  persis- 
tency that  the  sternest  and  most  exact- 
ing teacher  could  not  help  but  appreciate. 

The  third  picture  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred as  useful  from  an  educational  stand- 
point is  a  scenic  subject  showing  activities 
on  the  great  lakes  from  the  harbors  of 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  at  the  head 
of    Canadian    navigation    down   through 


the  lower  lake  routes,  the  canals  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  out  over  the  ocean  trade 
routes  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

As  an  informative  film  showing  how 
Canada  transports  her  grain  from  the 
prairie  west  to  the  seaboard,  this  picture 
18  one  of  interest  to  every  Canadian  and 
every  other  world-citizen  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  big  things  Canada  is  doing. 
But  on  the  basis  of  previous  definitions, 
it  could  scarcely  be  classed  as  strictly 
educational,  or  as  a  teaching  film.  It 
taught  certain  great  truths  about  Canada, 
but  there  was  no  central  theme — no  one 
lesson  that  would  stand  out  in  the  child's 
mind  after  the  picture  was  other-wise  for- 
gotten. The  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
picture  sought  to  tell  too  many  things  in  a 
given  length  of  time.  The  child's  mind, 
I  would  imagine,  would  become  surfeited 
with  novelty  and  he  would  be  sure  to 
start  to  lose  particular  interest  before  the 
picture  was  finished.  As  a  film  to  be  shown 
in  school  after  regular  school  hours,  at 
juvenile  concerts  and  entertainments,  its 
excellence  from  a  patriotic  and  informa- 
tive standpoint  is  beyond  question. 

Women's  organizations,  national  and 
local,  throughout  the  country,  appear  to 
be  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  motion 
picture,  and  leaders  in  women's  organiza- 
tions whom  I  interviewed  appeared  to  be 
much  better  posted  with  regard  to  develop- 
ments in  motion  pictures  than  most  pub- 
lic men.  The  National  Council  of  Women 
has  in  particular  interested  itself  in  get- 
ting special  films  for  the  children,  the  Sat- 
urday juvenile  programs  being  largely  a 
result  of  their  efforts.  One  thing,  however, 
that  all  the  women's  organizations  will 
insist  on  is  that  all  films  of  an  educational 
nature  be  free  of  foreign  jingoisms. 

What   Mr.    Peck   is   Doing 

THE  Dominion  and  Provincial  govern- 
ments have  not  been  slow  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  motion  picture  to  re- 
cord historic  events  and  as  an  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  work.  Both  the 
federal  and  provincial  departments  have 
gone  in  for  the  latter,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  many  of  the  scenic  films 
now  being  enjoyed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, notably  the  Great  Lakes  picture, 
were  made  under  the  supervision  of -the 
Ontario  Motion  Picture  Board,  of  which 
O.  Elliott  is  chief.  Mr.  Elliott  has  been 
painstakingly  building  up  a  system  for 
the  production  of  high-class  informative 
films. 

Europeans  are  at  this  very  moment 
being  shown  animated  scenes  in  Canada's 
«ities,  farming  country,  forests  and  mines 
through  the  medium  of  the  "Seeing  Cana- 
da" series  of  films,  produced  in  their  en- 
tirety in  Ottawa,  under  the  supervision 
of  R.  S.  Peck,  director  of  the  Exhibits 
and  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  This  is  only  one  . 
of  a  number  of  similar  publicity  pictures 
heing  used  for  national  purposes  that 
might  come  under  the  head  of  educational 
informative  films. 

Gilbert  Parker's  View 

OPINIONS  that  I  have  gathered  here 
and  there  in  high  places  as  to  the 
destiny  of  the  motion  picture  would  fill  a 
very  large  book.  Authors  of  books,  for 
instance,  whom  one  would  expect  to  have 
a  fairly  uniform  notion  of  the  worth  of 
the  motion  picture,  express  varied  views. 
On  some  points  they  furiously  disagree. 
One  such  authority  remarked  in  connec- 
tion with  Children's  Book  Week:  "I 
don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it 
that  the  effect  of  the  picture  shows  increas- 
es rather  than  lessens  the  interest  in  books. 
A  child  sees  a  picture  taken  from  a  grip- 
ping book  and  he  wants  to  read  the  book." 
On  the  other  hand,  take  note  of  this  off- 
hand opinion  of  a  writer  of  children's 
stories:  "Once  he  (the  child)  develops  the 
movie  type  of  mind,  he  will  be  lost  to 

good  books  forever The  movie  story 

is  chloroform  for  the  boy.  It  lulls  instead 
of  stimulating.  It  says  to  him  in  effect: 
'Don't  think;  it  isn't  necessary.  The  pic- 
tures tell  the  whole  story;  why  exert  your- 
self to  be  amused.'  " 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker',  foremost  among 
Canadian-ljorn  novelists,  many  of  whose 
stirring  stories  have  been  picturized  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
believes  that  it  is  insincerity  that  has  been 
bringing  the  film  into  disrepute — an  in- 
sincerity that,  strangely  enough,  the  public 
has  all  along  been  applauding,  for  Sir 
Gilbert  says:  "If  it  is  said  that  the  public 
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likes  to  see  things  they  recognize  as  fam- 
iliar on  the  screen  stage,  my  reply  is  that 
some  of  the  most  successful  productions 
of  the  most  popular  film  producers  are 
what  are  called  'hokum' — the  things  that 
no  one  recognizes." 

Educational  Possibilities 

TF,  IN  conclusion  I  may  offer,  in  sum- 
•^  ming  up,  a  modest  opinion,  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  moving  picture  can 
never  become  a  great  protagonist  or  in- 
spired interpreter  of  dramatic  art  that  it 
has  all  the  elements  that  could  make 
it  a  wonderful  accurate  and  efficient  teach- 
er. The  camera  can  only  tell  us  cold  fact. 
What  else  may  be  lent  to  the  action  of 
the  shadows  it  produces  on  the  screen 
can  only  be  lent  by  mechanical  trickery, 
obvious  always  no  matter  how  sympath- 
etic and  receptive  the  beholder.    In  other 


words,  the  camera  cannot  be  made  a  plaus- 
ible fictionist.  That  is  why  when  the 
moving  picture  attempts  to  portray  any- 
thing but  fact,  it  leaves  an  irritating  im- 
pression of  insincerity;  it  has  been  forced 
into  doing  something  it  is  not  in  its  natur- 
al province  to  perform  with  verisimilitude. 

Odd  as  it  may  at  first  glance  seem, 
those  are  the  very  reasons  why  the  film 
should  prove  of  true  service  in  an  educa- 
tional r61e.  Because  it  will  not  flexibly 
lend  itself  to  the  interpretation  of  what 
comes  from  the  realms  of  art  imaginative, 
it  has,  unalloyed,  the  virtuous  elements 
that  make  of  it  a  stern,  unbending  re- 
corder of  fact,  unequalled  as  a  historian 
and  inimitable  as  a  teacher. 

Because  it  can  with  plain,  unsympathe- 
tic efficiency  retrace  and  renew  reality  in 
action,  the  motion  picture  must  more  and 
more  come  into  its  true  field  as  a  historian 
and  teacher. 


The  West  Is  Still  There 
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pieces  just  when  it  was  ripening,  not  even 
leaving  him  enough  for  feed  for  his  stock. 
A  following  year  he  suffered  heavy  losses 
through  frost — and  then  the  tide  turned  as 
it  always  does  in  the  West.  Farmer  B  to- 
day owns  outright  the  eight  hundred  acres 
of  land  he  works,  as  well  as  twelve  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  farm  equipment,  the  latter 
including  three  binders  and  a  threshing 
outfit.  He  doesn't  owe  a  cent  to  anyone  and 
has  a  fine  Kne  of  credit  at  the  bank  if  he 
has  need  to  draw  on  it.  Farmer  B  had  in 
1921  what  he  terms  an  average  crop.  His 
wheat  averaged  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  his  total  crop  stood  at  7,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  4,000  bushels  of  oats.  For  his 
wheat,  which  he  threshed  early  with  his 
own  threshing  outfit,  he  received  $1.50  a 
bushel  at  the  track,  leaving  him,  after  he 
had  paid  the  freight  to  Fort  William, 
$1.30  net.  Farmer  B  has  reached  a  point 
where  a  so-called  "lean  year"  does  not 
materially  affect  his  resources. 

Needy  Are  Well  Cared  For 

/"CONDITIONS  in  crop  failure  districts 
^-^  of  the  three  provinces  make  added 
burdens  for  each  to  carry,  and  each  has 
accepted  that  responsibihty  cheerfully. 
The  West  is  taking  care  of  its  needy  in- 
habitants on  a  thorough  and  systematic 
plan.  In  view  of  the  rumors  in  circulation 
with  reference  to  unemployment  in  the 
cities  and  crop  failures  in  the  country,  two 
things  impressed  me.  I  did  not  meet  a 
single  man,  woman  or  child,  no  matter  how 
hard  up,  who  abused  the  country  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  whole"  trip  I  was  ap- 
proached on  only  one  occasion  by  a  man 
begging  for  assistance.  The  spirit  and 
pride  of  the  people  is  inspiring. 

Manitoba  has  its  most  significant  relief 
problems  in  the  districts  between  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Lake  Manitoba,  where  a 
large  settlement  of  returned  soldiers  is 
making  a  start  on  new  land  and  facing 
severe  pioneer  conditions,  for  there,  almost 
every  foot  of  land  has  to  be  cleared  of  scrub 
oak  and  stones.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
most  difficult  year  in  many  to  make  their 
start,  those  ex-fighting  men  and  their  wives 
and  families  have  all  the  cheery  optimism 
of  the  old-time  prairie  settler.     The  very 


life  of  one  of  their  communities  is  the  Eng- 
lish bride  of  a  Canadian  soldier — a  girl  who 
before  her  marriage  was  an  actress  in  Old 
London.  She  is  the  self-same  type  of 
British  stock  as  that  which  pioneered 
Eastern  Canada  when  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers  were  hewing  down 
the  trees  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  taking 
a  genuine  joy  out  of  every  day  at  her  house- 
work, assisting  her  husband  to  carve  a 
farrn  out  of  their  bit  of  the  wild  and  or- 
ganizing the  musical  talent  of  the  com- 
munity for  entertainments  in  the  evenings. 

There's  a  story  they  tell  up  there  of  the 
English  bride  of  another  Canadian  soldier. 
It  seems  that  her  parents  in  England  were 
showing  a  letter  they  had  received  from 
her  to  some  friends  who  happened  to  know 
Western  Canada,  and  in  this  letter  the  girl 
assured  her  father  and  mother  that  she  and 
Jim  were  getting  along  fine,  and  they  had 
now  "a  herd  of  five  thousand  gophers  on 
their  farm."  The  old  folks  were  consider- 
ably taken  aback  when  they  learned  that 
gophers  were  not  a  species  of  Canadian 
live  stock. 

All  things  being  considered,  the  West 
is  merely  facing  problems  of  its  own  that 
come  of  the  identical  prime  causes  that 
have  more  or  less  brought  a  depression  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world.  The  effect 
of  these  particular  problems  has  been  to 
accentuate  the  significance  of  incidental 
difficulties — difficulties  that  in  a  year  of 
higher  prices  for  wheat  would  be  complete- 
ly ignored  as  such,  though  they  would  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  deliberate  and  effic- 
ient manner  in  which  that  part  of  Canada 
always  attends  to  its  particular  affairs. 
And,  as  Premier  Greenfield,  of  Alberta, 
expressed  it,  the  West  will  be  among  the 
first  to  spring  back  into  prosperous  times 
— good  times  that  will  make  everybody 
happy  and  contented  again. 

As  one  Moose  Jaw  man  expressed  it, 
the  West  will  be  like  the  man  who  was 
currying  his  mule  during  a  thunder  storm. 
A  bolt  of  lightning  hit  the  stable  and  the 
mule  kicked  him  at  the  same  moment. 
When  he  woke  up  happy  in  Heaven  he 
wasn't  sure  whether  it  was  the  lightning 
or  the  rhule's  kick  that  sent  him  there — 
and  he  didn't  care. 
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be  addressing,  sir,  if  I  may  ask  ? " 
"My  name  is  Spencer,"  replied  Billy. 
"I'm  skipper  of  that  fishing  schooner  over 
there  and  I'll  take  your  ship  into  Bo.ston. 
I  can't  take  her  to  New  York  as  I  want 
to  join  my  vessel  again  as  soon  as  possible." 
He  turned  and  indicated  Comstock.  "This 
is  my  mate,  Mr.  Brown." 

THE  steward  favored  Mr.  "Brown" 
with  a  searching  glance.  For  a  pass- 
ing moment  it  seemed  as  though  a  startled 
expression  showed  in  his  shifting  eyes. 
The  pupils  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
tawny  iris  for  a  second;  then  they  regained 
their  normal  appearance  again  and  his 
face  became  void  of  emotion.  "Boston 
will  do  just  as  well,  sir,"  he  said.  "We  can 
get  other  officers  there.  If  you'll  follow 
me,  I'll  show  you  the  chart-room." 

When   Smith,   carrying  their   bundles, 
clambered  up  the  poop  ladder,  Spencer 


allowed  his  glance  to  rove  around  the  ship. 
The  crew — the  usual  crowd  of  variously- 
garbed  nondescripts— were  gathered  in  a 
mob  to  one  side  of  the  deck,  while  two 
men  stood  on  top  of  an  after  deck-house 
and  seemed  to  be  watching  the  others 
furtively.  The  crowd  at  the  rail  were  stran- 
gely silent  and  there  appeared  to  be  an 
air  of  sullen  indifference  in  their  attitudes 
and  expressions.  One  man,  clad  in  a 
soldier's  khaki  tunic,  appeared  to  be  eye- 
ing those  on  top  of  the  deck-house  in 
passive  resentment. 

An  owl-faced  fellow  with  typical  Sla- 
vonicfeatures  was  pacing  the  poop  and  the 
steward  called  him  over.  "Captain  Spen- 
cer," said  Smith.  "This  is  Kimeneff — 
the  second  mate.  He  speaks  a  little  Eng- 
lish— enough  to  understand  and  give  ord- 
ers— but  he  can't  navigate." 

The  officer  smiled  and  raised  his  hat  to 
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Spencer's  nod,  and  the  latter  passed  on 
and  entered  the  chart-room.  A  chart  was 
spread  oi;t  on  the  table  and  Billy  scru- 
tinized it  while  Comstock  and  Smith 
stood  outside. 

"What's  yer  cargo,  Mister?"  asked  Com- 
stock giving  his  words  a  "Down-east" 
twang.  The  steward  looked  at  him  sharp- 
ly. "Case  oil,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"she's  a  Russian,  ain't  she?"  questioned 
the  other,  and  added,  "Ain't  a  Bol.sheviki 
Russian,  is  she?" 

The  steward  laughed — a  metallic  cackle 
which  grated  on  the  ear. 

"Hardly,  sir.  She'sone  oftheRepubUcan 
side — the  anti-Bolshevik^with  no  home 
port.  She  hasn't  been  in  Riga  since  the 
Revolution.  Her  owners  are  living  in 
France,  I  believe.  Our  unfortunate  cap- 
tain was  part  owner  of  the  ship. ..."  He 
paused  and  called  to  the  second  mate. 
"Vassili  Ivanovitch!" — addressing  him  in 

the    Rus.sian    manner "Tell    those 

fellows  on  the  house  there  that  the  stays'l 
is  alright  now.  They're  only  loafing." 
Comstock,  watching  him  furtively,  notic- 
ed the  meaning  glint  in  his  eyes  when  he 
spoke. 

He  turned  and  smiled.  "Though  I'm 
the  steward  of  this  ship,  yet  I've  practi- 
cally had  to  take  charge  of  her  since  the 
officers  went.  Kimeneff  is  a  clod — a  stupid 
ass!" 

Spencer  had  been  doing  some  figuring 
on  the  chart  and  he  looked  up.  "Does  the 
crew  understand  English?  Are  they  all 
Russians?"  he  asked. 

"Most  understand  English,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  steward.  "They're  all  national- 
ities, but  English  is  the  ship's  language." 

Billy  walked  aft  to  the  steering  compass. 
A  man  was  at  the  wheel  lolling  over  the 
spokes.  "Let  'er  go  West  b'  North  when  I 
get  her  braced  around,"  he  said  and  the 
man  promptly  reiterated,  "Vest  by  Nort 
sir,  ven  she's  braced  around!"inan  accent 
betraying  the  Scandinavian.  Striding  to 
the  poop-beak,  Spencer  sung  out  for  the 
bo'sun  and  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
standing  on  top  of  the  deck-house  came 
aft. 

"Swing  yer  main-ards  and  take  a  pull 
on  yer  lee  braces.  We'll  brace  her  up  on 
the  port  tack.  And,  bo'sun,  get  some  more 
sail  on  her.  You  can  give  her  t'gan's'ls 
and  royals  and  the  mizzen  and  maintop- 
m'st  stays'ls." 

The  steward  vanished  below  and  Billy 
spoke  to  the  lumbering  Kimeneff.  "I 
jest  told  the  bo'sun  to  brace  her  up  on  the 
port  tack  and  to  set  more  sail.  You'd 
better  tend  to  the  weather  braces  and  see 
the  sails  set." 

"Yaas,  I  do  so,  sir,"  replied  the  Russian 
and  he  clattered  down  the  ladder  to  the 
main-deck. 

WHEN  he  had  gone,  Spencer  turned 
with  studied  carelessness  to  Com- 
stock and  asked  quietly:  "Are  you  sure 
of  your  man?  Did  he  recognize  you,  d'ye 
think?   It's  that  there  stoo'ard,  ain't  it?" 

"I'm  dead  sure,"  repHed  the  other  in  a 
vehement  undertone.  "It's  that  red-head- 
ed steward  and  he  doesn't  know  me.  He 
didn't  see  much  of  me  anyhow  and  I've 
grown  this  beard  and  got^much  thinner." 

Billy  lit  up  a  cigarette,  blew  a  puff  of 
smoke,  and  a  puzzled  expression  crossed 
his  features.  "D'ye  know,  Brown;  there's 
something  darn  fishy  about  this  hooker." 
He  paused  and  indicated  the  men  work- 
ing at  the  fore-braces  with  a  jerk  of  his 
head.  "Those  fellers  for'ad  are  puUin' 
without  singin'  out.  That's  a  bad  sign 
on  a  wind-jammer.  When  men  don't 
chanty  or  sing  out  there's  something  wrong. 
They're  sulky  and  sore  about  something. 
Then  again,  Brown,  your  friend  the  stoo- 
'ard is  lying.  There  ain't  been  any  breeze 
around  these  parts  that  'ud  kick  up  sea 
enough  to  poop  a  ship  like  this  and  wash 
skipper  and  mate  over  the  side.  That's 
pure  bunk — tidal  wave,  submarine  earth- 
quake and  all.  Another  darned  queer  thing! 
I  h'ard  that  Smith  tell  you  that  she'd  a 
cargo  of  case  oiL  They  don't  carry  case 
oil  from  Glasgow  to  New  York,  but  they 
might  carryit  from  New  York  toGlasgow." 

"Then  what  do  you  think?"  asked  Com- 
stock with  some  concern. 

"I  don't  beheve  she's^from  Glasgow  at 
all.  She's  from  an  American  port  and  not 
long  out  by  the  clean  hull  on  her.  And 
furthermore,  I  believe  that  stoo'ard's 
a  proper  ruddy  villain  and  he's  shoved  the 
skipper  and  mate  over  the  side  and  seized 
the  ship.  Jest  look  at  some  o'  them  fellers 
for'ad  there!  D'ye  notice  how  some  of 
them  are  kinder  proddin'  the  others? 
That  crowd  ain't  working  with     a  will! 


They're  being  bullied  or  I  don't  know  the 
signs.  That  bo'sun  there  and  them  three 
at  the  fore  t'gallant  braces — proper  bloody 
toughs  by  the  hard-bitten  mugs  on  them? 
Your  pal,  Jimmy  the  Red,  is  evidently 
tryin'  his  hand  at  some  other  deviltry  and 
we'd  better  be  on  our  guard.  I  wish  I'd 
told  the  Alfarata  to  keep  handy  to  us 
runnin'  in." 

He  glanced  around  the  sea-line  to  where 
the  schooner's  sails  made  two  faint  saw- 
tooths  on  the  horizon,  and  continued, 
"Have  you  any  plans  in  regard  to  yer  red- 
topped  friend?" 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "Not  yet," 
he  admitted.  "I've  got  to  wait  my  chance 
now  and  see  how  things  shape  up.  What 
you've  told  me  about  things  on  this  ship 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  plan  anything. 
We're  only  two  against  goodness  knows 
how  many.  And  he's  a  dangerous  devil, 
a  very,  very  dangerous  man.  He's  no 
fool  or  half-baked  schemer,  but  a  man  of 
profound  education  in  a  certain  way — 
absolutely  unscrupulous,  determined,  and 
as  devilish  as  a  rattle-snake.  He's  a  radi- 
cal of  the  radicals,  a  Red,  a  Bolshevik, 
and  he's  been  the  prime  mover  in  all 
kinds  of  outrages  and  disturbances.  And 
they  have  never  caught  him.  He's  too 
clever." 

SPENCER  looked  at  the  other  curiously. 
"How  did  you  get  mixed  up  with  him, 
might  I  ask?" 

Comstock  gave  an  apparently  careless 
glance  around  and  spoke  softly. 

"I  was  a  chemist  in  the  employ  of  the 
Plenzer  Iron  Works  at  Delancey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  during  a  spell  of  labor  troubles 
I  got  infected  with  the  Socialism  germ. 
I  attended  meetings  of  the  workers  and 
listened  to  the  oratory  of  Socialists,  O.B. 
U's,  I.W.W's,  and  so  on  and  I  was  interest- 
ed in  the  Utopian  theories  advanced.  I 
studied  Karl  Marx  and  the  writings  of 
others  and  became  somewhat  fascinated 
by  their  ideas.  I  would  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  a  dilettante  at  Socialism  were 
it  not  for  the  high-handed  manner  in  which 
the  Plenzer  people  tried  to  break  the  Un- 
ions and  the  rotten  tricks  they  played. 
I  knew  of  these  things  and  my  sympathies 
were  with  the  workers. 

"I  was  a  Moderate  at  first,  but  when 
Plenzer's  dismis.sed  me  suddenly  for  my 
beliefs,  I  became  almost  a  radical  and  frat- 
ernized with  a  violent  crowd.  I  was  in- 
troduced into  the  inner  circles  and  saw 
this  man  Kowalsky  at  a  secret  meeting 
when  it  was  proposed  to  blow  up  the  Plen- 
zer plant.  I  had  become  so  angry  at  their 
treatment  of  their  employees  that  I  made 
no  opposition  to  the  plan.  Then  Kowal- 
sky did  the  job,  but  he  did  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  incriminate  me.  I  was  pro- 
perly framed  up  and  given  ten  years  hard 

labor "    He  stopped   as  the   crew 

came  up  on  the  poop  to  man  the  main- 
braces  and  set  the  mizzen  sails.  Spencer 
glanced  at  the  canvas  on  the  main  and 
turned  to  see  the  steward  talking  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  He  had  come  up  the 
after  companion.  He  gave  a  furtive  look 
to  where  Comstock  and  Spencer  stood  and 
then  came  respectfully  forward — treading 
the  planks  with  almost  feline   pacings. 

"Breakfast  is  on  the  table,  sir,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  skipper.  Spencer  laughed. 
"We  had  breakfast  about  five,  but  I  cal'- 
late  we  kin  eat  again.  How  about  it. 
Brown?" 

"Lead  me  to  it.  Cap!  Lead  me  to  it! 
Reckon  I  never  refuse  grub  at  any  time." 
Smith  gave  an  odd  smile  and  went  below. 

The  Russian  second  mate  came  up  on 
the  poop  and  Billy  addressed  him.  "West 
b'  North,  Mister,  and  don't  let  her  go  any 
to  the  nor'ad."  The  man  repeated  the 
course  and  the  others  went  down  into  the 
saloon. 

The  steward  sent  the  food  to  the  table 
by  a  gawky,  sallow-faced  English  lad  and 
the  two  men  ate  silently.  Both  were  think- 
ing, planning  and  scheming.  Comstock 
busied  his  brains  on  ways  and  means  for 
securing  Kowalsky,  alias  Smith,  and  wring- 
ing a  confession  from  him,  while  Spencer 
worried  over  this,  the  queerness  of  things 
on  the  ship,  and  the  astonishing  freak  of 
fortune  which  required  his  presence  in 
Victoria  on  August  ninth.  Mixed  with  his 
reflections  were  thoughts  of  Mabel  Com- 
stock. 

BILLY  was  vaguely  wondering  if  Mabel 
would  marry  him  whatever  happened 
and  Comstock  was  ruminating  upon  the 
irony  of  being  waited  upon  by  the  man  he 
wanted  to  extort  his  freedom  from,  when 
a  grunt  from  the  steward  caused  them  to 
look  up  suddenly.    Smith,  his  lips  a  thin 
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resolute  line,  his  prognathous  jaws  hard- 
set  and  giving  his  pallid  face  a  formidable 
aspect,  was  staring  at  them  with  unwink- 
ing amber  eyes — menacing,  with  pupils 
contracted  to  pin-points  • — and  as  coldly 
fascinating  as  a  snake's.  In  his  hands  he 
held  two  blued-steel  automatics- — both 
pointing  unwaveringly  at  their  heads. 
"I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  coldly 


polite,  "but  just  place  your  hands  on 
the  table,  if  you  please.  That's  right! 
Now,  we'll  talk  business." 

"What  th'  devil's  th'  matter  with  you?" 
sputtered  Billy  angrily.  He  was  furious 
with  himself  for  having  been  caught  nap- 
ping. ComstocR  was  gasping,  open-mouth- 
ed, in  stupid  bewilderment. 
To  he  Continued 


Mostly    Sally 

CorUimied  from  page  26 


because  the  Garden's  a  nice  place,  and  I 
like  to  run  it  nice.  I  wouldn't  give  you  a 
nickel  for  any  of  your  tough  joints  where 
you  get  nothing  but  low-lifes  and  scare 
away  all  the  real  folks.  Everybody  liked 
Sally  Nicholas.  Always  pleasant  and  al- 
ways smiling,  and  never  anything  but  the 
lady.  It  was  a  treat  to  have  her  around. 
Well,  what  do  you  think?" 

"Dead?"  inquired  Mrs.  Abrahams  ap- 
prehensively. The  story  had  sounded  to 
her  as  though  it  were  heading  that  way. 
"Wipe  your  mouth,  Jakie,  dear." 

"No,  not  dead,"  said  Mr.  Abrahams, 
conscious  for  the  first  time  that  the  re- 
mainder of  his  narrative  might  be  con- 
sidered by  a  critic  something  of  an  anti- 
climax and  lacking  in  drama.  "But  she 
was  in  to  see  me  this  afternoon  and  wants 
her  job  back." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Abrahams  rather  tone- 
lessly.  An  ardent  supporter  of  the  local 
motion-picture  palace,  she  had  hoped  for  a 
slightly  more  gingery  denouement,  some- 
thing with  a  bit  more  punch. 

"Yes,  but  don't  it  show  you?"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Abrahams,  gallantly  trying  to 
work  up  the  interest.  "There's  this  girl 
goes  out  of  my  place  not  more'n  a  year 
ago  with  a  good  bank  roll  in  her  pocket. 


and  here  she  is,  back  again,  all  of  it  spent. 
Don't  it  just  show  you  what  a  tragedy 
life  is,  if  you  see  what  I  mean,  and  how 
careful  one  ought  to  be  about  money? 
It's  what  I  call  a  human  document.  Good- 
ness knows  how  she's  been  and  gone  and 
spent  it  all.  I'd  never  have  thought  she 
was  the  sort  of  girl  to  go  gadding  around. 
Always  seemed  to  me  to  be  kind  of  sen- 
sible." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Abrahams,  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  before.  It  had  not  work- 
ed out  such  a  bad  story  after  all.  In  its 
essentials  it  was  not  unlike  the  film  she 
had  seen  the  previous  evening,  Gloria 
Gooch,  in  "A   Girl  Against  the  World." 

"Pop!"  said  Master  Abrahams. 

"Yes,   Jakie?" 

"When  I'm  grown  up,  I  won't  never  lose 
no  money.  I'll  put  it  in  the  bank  and  save 
it." 

The  slight  depression  caused  by  the 
contemplation  of  Sally's  troubles  left  Mr. 
Abrahams,  as  mist  melts  beneath  a  sun- 
beam. "That's  a  good  boy,  Jakie,"  he  said. 

He  felt  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  found  a 
dime,  put  it  back  again,  and  bent  forward 
and  patted  Master  Abrahams  on  the  head. 
To  he  Continued 
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country  on  the  score  of  prejudice.  The 
thing  has  already  been  tried  out  and  it  is 
found  that  the  demand  is  vastly  greater 
than  |the  supply.  This  will  probably  al- 
ways remain  the  case,  for  great  as  are 
the  ranges  of  the  North  they  will  never 
supply  as  much  meat  as  the  world  would 
like  to  have.  Meat  production  in  other 
lands  will  decrease  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  northern  reindeer  production 
can  increase,  that  the  world's  total  meat 
supply  in  proportion  to  the  mouths  there 
are  to  feed  will  probably  never  again  be  as 
high  as  it  is  this  year. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  answer  to  the 
old  question, "What  is  the  North  good  for?" 
It  is  going  to  become  the  greatest  meat- 
producing  area  of  the  world  and  eventually 
the  only  area  where  meat  is  produced  on  a 
large  scale.  This  will  not  be  because  the 
South  could  not  compete  with  the  North 
if  it  wanted  to  but  rather  because  the 
South  is  not  going  to  want  to  compete. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  it  was  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  from  my  brother's  cattle 
ranch  to  the  nearest  ranch  to  the  east  and 
I  never  knew  how  far  the  nearest  neighbor 
was  to  the  west.  It  might  have  been  a 
hundred  miles.  Now  the  farmhouses  in 
that  section  are  on  the  average  less  than  a 
mile  apart  and  they  raise  cereals  where  we 
raised  cattle.  The  same  story  is  beiiig  re- 
peated everywhere.  A  good  example  is  the 
Yakima  country  in  Washington.  When  I 
first  heard  of  it' it  was  a  horse  country. 
That  memory  is  preserved  by  the  name  of 
a  section  out  there  which  is  the  "Horse 
Heaven"  to  this  day.  A  little  later  Yakima 
became  a  sheep  country  and  then  it  be- 
came a  country  of  orchards  and  market 
gardens.  That  is  the  course  of  events  in 
Texas  and  in  the  Argentine  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones. 
The  wild  lands  of  yesterday  are  the  vast 
cattle  ranches  of  to-day  and  the  cereal 
farms  of  to-morrow,  while  day  after  to- 
morrow they  will  be  cut  up  into  market 
gardens  and  dairy  farms  and  chicken  yards 
and  towns  and  cities. 

Up  to  the  present  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  cultivation  of  stock  in  such 
countries  as  Ohio  or  Ontario  has  been  the 
value  of  manure  as  a  fertilizer.  But  the 
rapidity  of  advance  in  chemistry  and  en- 
gineering is  increasing  almost  in  geometric 
progression.  We  are  already  taking  nitro- 
gen directly  out  of  the  air  and  it  will  not 
be  long  until  domg  thar  will  be  cheaper 


and  more  convenient  than  the  production 
of  manure  for  our  gardens  and  fields. 
Then  will  vanish  one  of  the  great  reasons 
for  the  production  of  beef  cattle  in  south- 
erly climates.  Undoubtedly  they  Vill  for 
a  long  time  be  cultivated  as  luxuries. 

There  are  various  estimates  to  show  the 
extravagance  of  a  meat  diet.  All  agree 
that  if  you  first  feed  corn  to  a  hog  and  then 
eat  the  hog  you  are  losing  the  food  value 
of  a  large  part  of  the  corn.  Some  say  you 
are  losing  six-sevenths  of  it  and  others  es- 
timate the  loss  as  high  as  thirteen-four- 
teenths.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  extravagance. 

People  who  do  not  consult  the  census 
returns  are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  the 
Malthusian  doctrine  of  the  increase  of  the 
world's  population.  But  those  who  look 
at  the  census  returrfs  do  not  laugh.  His 
was  not  a  prophecy  but  a  mathematical 
calculation  and  it  is  coming  true  as  rapidly 
as  he  said  and  as  Inexorably  as  things  do 
which  go  by  mathematical  law.  Professor 
Raymond  Pearl,  the  chief  statistician 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
said  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  that, 
unless  some  new  source  of  meat  be  found 
and  if  population  increases  the  next  half 
century  at  the  same  rate  as  the  last  half, 
steaks  will  be  within  fifty  years  as  hard  to 
get  as  caviar  is  now.  He  had  not  then 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  large-scale 
meat  production  in  the  Far  North,  but 
even  now  he  has  modified  his  conclusion 
only  slightly. 

Grazing  experts  estimate  that  you  can 
support  permanently  in  certain  parts  of 
Alaska  one  reindeer  for  every  thirty  acres 
of  land.  This  estimate  will  prolaably  hold 
in  general  for  about  two  million  square 
miles  of  Canada  and  Alaska  and  for  between 
four  and  six  million  square  miles  of  north- 
ern Eurasia.  As  an  absolute  quantity  this 
means  a  large  supply  of  meat,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  demands  of  the  world  as  the 
world  is  to-day  it  is  not  large.  With  re- 
ference to  the  world  of  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  if  we  avoid  destructive  wars  and 
do  not  adopt  birth  control,  this  supply, 
vast  in  itself,  will  be  insignificant. 

But  such  as  it  is  it  will  be  the  one  main 
source  of  meat  supply  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  from  now.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  chief  food  output  of  the  North  will  be 
meat  until  some  new  food  plants  are  in- 
vented. My  own  family  now  have  a  farm 
so  tar  north  in  Saskatchewan  that  we  lose 
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the  wheat  crops  by  frost  often  enough  to 
take  up  all  the  profit.  It  is  foolish  for  us  to 
continue  the  attempt  so  far  north,  and 
eventually  no  one  will  try  it.  The  cardinal 
mistake  of  the  men  of  northern  Canada  and 
United  States  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view  is  that  they  are  trying  to  gather 
grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles. 
It  is  almost  as  foolish  to  try  to  raise  wheat 
on  Slave  Lake,  although  you  can  do  it,  as 
it  would  be  to  raise  ostriches  in  Iowa, 
which  you  could  also  do. 

Eventually  the  animals  and  plants  of 
such  northern  districts  as  middle  Saskatch- 
ewan will  not  be  the  plants  and  animals 
which  the  colonists  are  now  cultivating. 
They  cultivate  them  now  not  primarily 
because  the  land  or  climate  are  adapted 
to  them  but  primarily  through  their  own 
conservatism  in  trying  to  do  as  they  have 
always  done  and  through  the  conservatism 
of  the  world  markets  which  demand  in 
general  the  sort  of  food  products  they  al- 
ways have  had.  But  unless  the  world  be- 
gins to  manufacture  food  directly  out  of 
the  air  through  chemical  processes,  it  will 
soon  have  to  reconcile  itself  to  deriving 
from  every  district  of  the  earth  those  foods 
which  in  those  particular  districts  can  be 
produced  without  going  into  violent  con- 
flict with  natural  conditions. 

Grain  Possibilities  in  North 

"^fOW  and  then  the  newspapers  have 
■^^  headlines  about  somebody  discover- 
ing a  new  kind  of  wheat  that  ripens  in 
five  or  ten  days'  less  time  than  some  other. 
These  discoveries  are  chiefly  of  academic 
interest,  for  the  northward  limit  of  wheat 
or  of  any  cereal  is  determined  not  by  early 
autumn  frosts  but  by  the  sporadic  mid- 
summer frosts.  There  is  not  much  point 
in  breeding  an  earlier  kind  of  wheat. 
There  would  be  great  point  in  doing  what 
probably  cannot  be  done,  the  developing 
of  a  frost-resisting  wheat.  Until  that  is 
accomplished  the  northern  limit  of  pro- 
fitable wheat  cultivation  will  remain  about 
whsre  it  is  now  and  is  more  likely  to  move 
south  than  north.  Rye  and  oats  and  other 
cereals  can  be  cultivated  a  little  farther 
north  but  in  the  country  to  the  north  of 
the  tree-line  none  of  these  can  be  produced 
at  a  profit  now  nor  under  any  commercial 
conditions  similar  to  the  present. 

I  do  not  profess  to  see  very  far  into  the 
future,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  North 
will  not  produce  any  food  on  a  commercial 
scale  except  fish  from  its  waters  and  meat 
from  animals  which  feed  on  the  grasses 
and  other  plants  that  grow  native  and 
without  human  encouragement.  Because 
it  can  produce  no  other  food,  fish  and 
meat  will  be  the  great  food  products  of  the 
North,  and  of  these  meat  will  for  some  time 
be  the  greater.  I  do  not  undervalue  the 
resources  of  the  ocean ;  I  suppose  that  the 
time  will  come  when  men  will  begin  to 
farm  the  seas  somewhat  as  they  now 
cultivate  the  lands,  but  that  consideration 
I  am  leaving  out  for  the  present. 

But  before  that,  the  time  will  come  when 
northern  Alaska  will  fulfill  the  prophecy 
•of  E.  W.  Nelson,  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  who  has  said  in 
testimony  before  a  Congressional  Com- 
■mittee,  that  within  twenty  years  the  an- 
■nual  reindeer  output  of  Alaska  will  be. 
1,250,000  carcasses  per  year  (equal  there- 
fore, to  about  3,000,000  sheep,  for  a  rein- 
deer weighs  more  than  two  sheep).  And 
if  Alaska  with  its  estimated  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  grazing  land  can 
give  us  an  annual  turnover  of  one  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  reindeer,  Canada  with 
its  two  million  square  miles  will  give  us  an 
annual  turnover  of  ten  or  thirteen  million 
carcasses,  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five 
million  carcasses  of  sheep,  which  is  many 
times  more  than  the  total  production 
of  Canada  to-day  in  all  forms  of  domestic 
meats.  Canada  cannot  do  this  within 
twenty  years,  for  the  industry  there  is  just 
being  started.  It  is,  however,  being  started 
with  the  advantage  of  the  Alaskan  success 
before  our  eyes  and  progress  will,  therefore, 
be  a  great  deal  more  rapid  than  it  was  in 
Alaska.  It  will  not  be  fifty  years  until 
every  part  of  the  northern  mainland  of 
Canada  and  every  island  to  the  north  of 
Canada  is  producing  reindeer  meat  for 
export. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  these  prophecies 
are  extravagant,  we  shall  tell  here  the 
story  of  a  prophecy  now  fulfilled 

About  seventeen  years  ago  Gilbert  Gros- 
venor,  the  editor  of  the  National  Geogra- 
phic Magazine,  wrote  for  that  magazine 
an  article  in  which  he  prophesied  that 
within  fifteen  years  there  would  be  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  domestic   rein- 


deer in  Alaska,  the  descendants  of  1280 
animals  then  recently  imported,  and  that 
within  twenty-five  years  reindeer  meat 
woud  appear  on  the  American  markets. 
The  publication  of  this  article  was  greeted 
with  a  storm  of  ridicule,  and  especially 
from  Alaska.  Grosvenor  received  one  let- 
ter, for  instance,  from  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  said 
in  substance,  that  he  had  practical  know 
ledge  of  Alaska  while  Grosvenor  was  only 
a  theorist;  that  he  had  seen  the  places 
which  Grosvenor  talked  about  and  could 
assure  him  that  no  such  thing  was  going 
to  happen;  and  that  Grosvenor  was  mak- 
ing himself  and  his  magazine  ridiculous  by 
indulging  in  any  such  day-dreaming. 

When  the  fifteen  years  had  passed  the 
1280  reindeer  instead  of  having  increased 
merely  to  100,000  had  increased  to  more 
than  150,000  (and  are  now  over  225,000, 
for  the  herds  double  in  numbers  evey  three 
years).  The  meat  instead  of  appearing  on 
American  markets  ten  years  from  now, 
appeared  five  years  ago.    At  least  10,000 


reindeer  steers  are  now  in  northwestern 
Alaska  ready  for  butchering,  but  lack  of 
cold  storage  facilities  may  prevent  the 
shipping  of  more  than  from  3,000  to  5,000 
to  Seattle.  At  last  year's  prices  the  10,000 
are  worth  $370,000  at  Nome,  Alaska,  and 
will  be  worth  $600,000  when  they  get  to 
Chicago,  the  increase  in  price  covering 
both  freight  and  profits  of  middlemen. 

Thus  has  Grosvenor's  ridiculed  pro- 
phecy come  more  than  true.  The  herds 
are  more  than  double  what  he  estimated, 
and  the  market  value  of  the  product  is 
already  measured  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  per  year  ten  years  before  he 
thought  the  first  marketing  would  begin. 

But  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  "Gros- 
venor's prophecy" — it  was  really  an  es- 
timate of  future  increase  based  on  past  re- 
cords, and  then  divided  by  two  "for  con- 
servatism." Those  who  disagreed  with 
Grosvenor  were  really  denying  his  facts. 
For  men  of  a  certain  temperament  it  is 
always  possible  to  do  that.  But  the  facts 
keep  marching  on. 
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of  the  handicap  of  insufficient  education. 
The  enforcement  of  the  increased  age 
school  law  may  help  a  little  but  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  Fortunately,  the  care 
of  this  hopeful  type  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  progressive  pedagoguesf  arand  wide, 
and  the  "promised  land"  is  in  sight. 

Precocious  "Sky-rockets" 

THE  second  type  is  that  made  up  of 
precocious  children  who  frequently 
rank  very  high  in  intelligence  at  an  early 
age,  when  graded  simply  by  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests.  Precocious  children,  ui^ed  to 
live  up  to  their  "I.Q.'s,"  almost  invariably 
"sky-rocket"'  with  great  brilliancy  and  then 
come  down  like  the  proverbial  stick. 

Marion  C was  the  little  nine- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  patient  in  R .  ,  . . 
Hospital.  Her  precocity  was  remarkable 
and  her  physical  get-up  conformed  to 
what  we  might  expect.  Marion  had  to 
keep  her  nose  to  the  grindstone  pretty 
closely  to  help  look  after  the  other  four 
children,  who  became  a  great  care  during 
her  father's  illness.  Her  mother  developed 
an  acute  disease  and  had  to  go  into  the 
hospital.  Marion's  burden  was  greatly 
increased  but  she  determined  to  stick  by 
the  ship  and  did  wonders;  but  an  aunt, 
understanding  the  difficulties  of  the  sit- 
uation, had  the  little  ones  placed  tempor- 
arily in  a  Catholic  institution.  Marion  re-^ 
sented  this  most  bitterly  and  told  me  quite 
frankly  that  as  she  was  a  "Black  Protes- 
tant" it  was  up  to  her  to  get  even  with  the 
aunt.  She  saw  me  almost  daily,  always 
complaining  and  with  her  mind  fixed  on 
revenge.  Her  desires  ran  in  criminal  chan- 
nels and  I  was  so  impressed  by  her  vicious- 
ness  that  one  of  the  judges  was  cautioned 
that  the  child  would  come  before  him  soon- 
er or  later. 

Marion's  great  grievance  was  that  Cath- 
olics had  no  twelfth  of  July  and  no  parade 
and  she  simply  would  not  stand  for  any 
organization  so  devoid  of  interest.  One 
day  she  said:  "Doctor,  watch  me  get 
even  with  that  aunt."  A  few  days  later  a 
newspaper  paragraph  stated  that  the  child, 

Marion  C ,  had  been  arrested  for 

shop  lifting.  She  gave  the  authorities 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the 
aunt,  who  was  charged  with  sending  Mar- 
ion out  to  steal.  The  poor  woman  was 
convicted  on  the  startling  evidence  of  her 
niece,  and  the  judge  (before  cautioned) 
commenting  on  it,- told  the  jury  that  he 
had  rarely  heard  such  clear,  convincing 
and  conclusive  evidence  as  she  gave,  and 
went  on  further  to  say  that  if  this  child 
had  the  proper  setting  she  would  prove  a 
great  ornament  to  society,  so  remarkable 
was  her  ability. 

The  aunt  was  "sent  down"  for  a  year 
and  when  I  saw  Marion  she  gleefully  said: 
"Have  you  seen  what  I  did  to  that  old 
aunt?  Guess  she  will  be  glad  to  leave  me  a 
'Black  Protestant'  after  this.  I  put  up  a 
pretty  good  job  on  her,  and  the  judge  fell 
for  it." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  be- 
came of  Marion,  and  when  I  last  saw  her 
she  was  on  the  highway  to  complete  her 
retrogression  in  a  short  time.  The  tragedy 
of  it  all  was  that  no  one  would  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  warnings  given, 
and  thus  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the 
child. 


PRESENT  methods  are  fatal  in  the  case 
of  precocious  children  who  will  "sky 
rocket."  Teachers  too  often  are  swept  off 
their  feet  by  the  high  I.Q.'s  registered  by 
these  prematurely-developed  minds  and 
crowd  them  to  excess,  with  the  inevitable 
result.  My  experience  among  the  insane, 
covering  a  lifetime,  has  made  me  keenly 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  mental  over-height- 
ened stimulation  to  these  weaklings.  The 
tragedies  resulting  from  such  treatment 
are  appalling  and  the  shattered  hulks  to  be 
found  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  testify  to 
the  fact  that  the  warnings  of  the  psychiat- 
rist should  not  go  unheeded.  They  should 
be  taken  hold  of  in  good  time,  and  if  they 
had  a  year  or  two  or  perhaps  more,  away 
from  studies,  for  example  on  a  farm,  their 
tragedies  might  be  prevented  and  they 
might  become  useful,  normal  and  fairly 
average  citizens. 

These  children  are  easily  picked  out  by 
the  trained  observer  and  ordinarily  bear 
the  stigmata  so  often  seen  in  handicapped 
types,  such  as  high-arched  palates,  abnor- 
mal ears,  asymmetrical  heads,  poor  phy- 
sique, rnal-nutrition,  etc.  Their  minds  are 
of  the  flash-in-the-pan  order  and  occasion- 
ally their  intelligence  is  almost  uncanny. 
The  history  is  pretty  consistent.  During 
many  surveys  made  in  the  last  year  or  so 
several  striking  examples  of  this  type  of 
child  have  been  seen,  very  constantly  oc- 
curring in  families  where  mental  defect 
was  known  to  exist. 

In  a  survey  carried  on  recently  three  de- 
fective children  belonging  to  different  fam- 
ilies were  discovered  to  have  as  their  ac- 
companiment in  the  same  school  other 
members  showing  superior  intelligence 
and  scoring  very  high,  indeed  by  the  Binet- 
Simon  method.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  mental  precocity  and  poor  physique 
were  the  outstanding  features  of  these 
children.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  things 
ever  accomplished  in  collegiate  and  early 
university  work  have  been  the  outcome  of 
precocity  and  while  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  individual  showing  this  might  have 
been  saved  if  they  had  not  been  placed  in 
the  forcing  mill,  the  tragedy  was  complete 
and  when  the  collapse  came  the  unfortun- 
ates sank  to  the  utmost  depths  of  mental 
oblivion,  i  can  recall  large  numbers  of 
cases  of  this  kind.  Some  few  showed  pro- 
gressive deterioration,  and  while  they  man- 
aged to  graduate,  simply  scraped  through 
and  became  marked  failures.  Here  is  a 
typical  example: 

A  Splendid  Promise,  but — ! 

JENNIE  S left  public  school  at 
twelve  and  became  the  most  brilliant 
pupil  at  high  school  in  an  Eastern  town. 
Although  she  showed  many  physical  de- 
fects, the  brilliancy  of  her  mind  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  teachers.  Her  facility 
was  astonishing  and  she  could  solve  the 
most  difficult  mathematical  problems  with 
ridiculous  ease.  A  splendid  career  was  pre- 
dicted for  her,  when  the  inevitable  collapse 
came  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  She  suddenly 
had  a  "mental  attack"  during  which  she 
did  the  most  fantastic  things  and  startled 
her  family  by  her  erratic  behavior.  She 
developed  hallucinations,  heard  myster- 
ious voices  talking  to  her  and  felt  that  she 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  persecution. 


Her  mental  deterioration  was  rapid,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  her  interest  in  study  had  gone; 
her  ability  to  concentrate  was  no  longer 
present;  her  affection  for  her  family  had 
disappeared.  The  excitement  soon  passed 
away  and  Jennie  felt  that  she  should  take 
interest  in  something  not  too  difficult, 
realizing  that  some  great  change  had  taken 
place.  When  I  examined  her  she  was  plaus- 
ible and  expressed  the  hope  that  she  had 
regained  what  she  described  ae  her  "pet." 
When  given  some  rather  simple  arithmet- 
ical problems  she  became  confused,  failed 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  them  and  could 
not  reach  a  solution.  The  tragedy  was 
complete  and  mental  disease  already  chron- 
ic. The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  now 
is  the  staying  of  the  malady  without  fur- 
ther marked  mental  deterioration. 

Take  a  second  case  found  in  a  large  pub- 
lic school  in  Alberta.  A  little  girl  of  ten 
scored  an  I.Q.  of  nearly  180,  which  meant 
that  her  mentality  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  well-developed  young  woman  of  eigh- 
teen. Her  appearance  at  once  suggested 
mental  aberration:  face  pale,  child  anaemic, 
ears  flappy  and  abnormal,  palate  high  and 
contracted,  and  the  whole  picture  one  of 
nervousness  and  precocity.  The  girl's 
analyses  of  the  most  abstruse  statements 
were  remarkable.  The  head-master  was 
warned  to  instruct  the  child's  family  to 
give  a  little  less  attention  to  the  mental 
side  and  more  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment. But  the  warning  went  unheeded  and 
in  less  than  a  year  definite  mental  disease 
occurred.  If  she  had  been  taken  out  of 
school  when  the  warning  was  first  given 
and  special  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
development  of  her  backward  physique 
and  a  year  or  two  spent  on  a  farm,  she 
probably  could  have  been  saved. 

Ned    Pratt's    Prodigy 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  J.  PRATT,  of 
Victoria  College,  University  of  'Tor- 
onto, records  in  a  well-known  school  in 
Toronto  the  case  of  a  precocious  boy  of 
seven  years  and  five  months,  who  had  the 
surprising  ascertainable  range  vocabulary 
of  more  than  8,000  words — equal  to  the 
average  accomplishment  of  a  boy  thirteen 
years  old.  He  remarks:  "The  boy  has  a 
fine  home,  is  well-mannered,  affectionate 
and  is  on  good  terms  with  his  playmates. 
He  possesses,  however,  poor  vision  and 
other  physical  defects.  Such  a  remarkable 
case  of  precocity  stands  him  in  just  as 
much  need,  of  special  observation  and  care 
as  the  case  which  shows  a  proportionate 
difference  below  the  medial  line  of  intelli- 
gence." 

Professor  Pratt's  remarks  are  much  to 
the  point  and  one  should  anxiously  scan 
the  future  to  see  what  is  in  store  for  this 
lad  if  allowed  to  travel  the  pace. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  of  explanation  may 
be  allowed  here  in  regard  to  the  statement 
that  a  child  has  an  ascertainable  range 
vocabulary  of  8,000  words.  On  page  10 
of  this  issue  of  MacLean's  you  will  observe 
a  panel  containing  one  hundred  words. 
These  words  were  selected  by  taking  the 
last  word  on  each  page  of  a  one  hundred 
page  dictionary.  'The  selection  of  these 
words  is  based  on  the  law  of  averages  and 
psychologists  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  roughly  speaking,  a  child  should  often 
be  able  to  define,  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, thirty  of  these  words;  children 
of  eleven  and  twelve — forty;  children  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen — fifty;  children  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen — sixty-five;  child- 
ren of  eighteen  (and  superior  adults) 
seventy-five  to  eighty.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  go  over  this  list  itself,  or  question 
other  members  of  your  family,  and  see 
just  where  you,  or  those  you  question, 
would  rank.  Of  course,  the  parent — or 
whoever  is  giving  these  tests — will  have  to 
decide  for  himself  what  standard  of  accur- 
acy in  the  definition  will  be  required. 
Well-trained  technicians  know  from  long 
experience  what  definition  can  be  regard- 
ed as  correct  and  what  would  not  be  so 
regarded.  As  these  one  hundred  words 
are  actually  being  used  to  test  the  school 
children  of  Canada,  they  are  of  more  value 
than  so  many  other  tests  which  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals recently. 

Now  we  come  to  the  type  with  which  we 
are  chiefly  concerned,  namely,  the  child- 
ren possessing  fine  minds,  splendid  phy- 
sical health,  and  the  ability  to  accomplish 
things  far  out  of  the  ordinary.  They  are 
not  only  the  joy  of  the  enthusiastic  teach- 
er but  the  hope  of  the  nation.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Adolescent  Act  and  the 
raising  of  the  school  ages  in  some  provinces 
to  sixteen,  the  problem  of  sifting  out    the 
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high  grades  from  the  average  6nd  low 
grades  becomes  more  and  more  import- 
ant and  already  the  wheels  of  progress 
are  beginning  to  turn,  in  many  centers. 
To  show  that  such  is  the  case,  examples  of 
what  is  being  done  in  Edmonton,  Alberta 
and  in  Toronto  may  be  referred  to,  though 
just  as  much  progress  is  being  made  in 
several  other  places. 

They're  Alive  in  Edmonton 

IN  THE  Alexander  Taylor  School,  Ed- 
monton, Principal  Charles  B.  Willis  is 
making  several  experiments  along  the 
lines  indicated,  and  already  his  results  are 
of  interest.      He  says: 

"Up  to  the  present  the  measure  of 
intelligence  has  been  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  trained  psychologists,  who  could 
measure  very  well  indeed  but  who  were 
usually  satisfied  with  locating  a  few 
feeble-minded  children  and  recommend- 
ing an  occasional  extra  promotion.  The 
results  they  have  obtained  from  the  use 
of  the  measurement  of  intelligence,  as 
applied  in  most  school  systems,  have  ■ 
■been  disappointing  in  the  extreme  be- 
cause they  have  been  content  to  measure 
tabulate  figures,  and  make  graphs,  and 
have  stopped  without  doing  any  follow- 
up  work  of  value.  Of  course,  this  work 
is  that  of  the  school  administrator, 
rather  than  that  of  the  psychologist,  but 
so  far  the  work  of  the  psychologist 
in  mental  measurements  has  been  al- 
most totally  fruitless." 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Willis  does  not  mean 
seriously  all  he  says,  because  his  elaborate 
and  apparently  successful  system  of  deal- 
ing with  his  pupils  is  based  very  largely  on 
a  study  of  I.Q.'s.  His  scholars  come  to  the 
Alexander  Taylor  School,  which  accommo- 
dates five  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  from 
various  other  schools,  at  the  end  of  Grade 
V.  A  third  of  the  pupils  are  foreign — 
Hebrew,  Russian,  German  and  Austrian 
mainly.  During  the  last  four  years  the 
average  I.Q.  has  proved  to  be  about  one 
hundred  for  the  English-speaking  part  of 
the  school  population. 

During  the  year  1919-1920,  seventy- 
three  pupils  of  this  school  received  extra 
promotions;only  one  of  these  pupils  failed. 
From  September  1920  to  March  1921 
eighty-five  pupils  received  promotion  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence,  and  all  but  three 
or  four  are  doing  satisfactory  work.  Since 
the  test  was  first  used  it  has  been  an  im- 
portant or  leading  factor  in  one  hundred 
and  ten  extra  promotions  and  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  one  hundred  children 
from  demotion  or  non-promotion.  The 
over-age  in  the  school  has  been  cut  down 
from  forty-two  per  cent  to  twenty-nine 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  average 
time  required  to  complete  eight  grades  has 
been  cut  down  by  slightly  more  than  a  year. 
Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Willis  has  divided  his 
school  into  groups,  one  including  the  slow- 
er-moving pupils,  the  other  containing 
those  above  the  average  intelligence.  The 
result  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  clear- 
ly indicates  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the 
individual  is  essential  in  any  system  of 
grading.  From  the  dollars-and-cents-point 
the  gain  to  the  community  has  been  im- 
mensely satisfactory;  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  nece.ssity  of  keeping  these  "above- 
the-average"  in  intelHgence  pupils  interest- 
ed, the  gain  has  been  incalculable.  It  is 
along  just  such  lines  as  these  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Willis  that  the  right  kind  of  advance- 
ment will  be  mada. 

Grouping    by    Intelligence 

IN  THE  Queen  Alexandra  School,  Tor- 
onto, Principal  John  Wallis,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is 
conducting  an  experiment  that  may  be 
far-reaching  in  its  effects.  In  this  school 
there  are  1,400  pupils.  As  a  preliminary, 
Dr.  Eric  K.  Clarke,  school  psychiatrist, 
was  asked  to  pick  out  the  children  having 
I.Q.'s  below  seventy-five,  so  that  they 
might  be  satisfactorily  placed  in  auxiliary 
classes.  The  other  pupils  were  graded  in 
three  groups,  weak,  average  and  above 
the  average. 

While  it  was  recognized  that  the  judg- 
ment of  teachers  may  as  a  rule  be  relied 
upon,  yet  such  is  not  always  the  case;  so 
it  was  decided  to  find  the  I.Q.  of  each  pupil 
by  careful  psy%hological  examination. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  medium  or 
average  group  proved  to  be  large;  and 
those  below  and  above  the  average  small. 

Those  of  superior  intelligence  were 
arranged  as  if  ungraded  and  the  class  in- 
cluded pupils  derived  from  two  or  three 
forms,  the  expectation  being  that  these 
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The  New  Sonora  "Etude" 

Remarkable  Phonograph  Value 

The  "Etude"  a  new  model  at  $155.00  has  the  same 
full,  mellow,  bell-clear  tone  which  has  made  Sonora 
famous. 

The  "Etude"  plays  all  makes  of  disc  records  with- 
out extra  attachments.  It  has  an  all-wooden  tone 
chamber — a  feature  exclusively  Sonora's. 

The  richly  simple  design  of  its  cabinet  of  mahogany 
or  oak,  appeals  to  the  purchaser  who  prefers  a  plain 
case  of  distinctive  character.  The  "Etude"  has  double 
doors,  castors,  an  automatic  stop,  needle  cups,  and 
other  features  characteristic  of  the  high  grade  phono- 
graph. 

The  "Etude"  contains  a  powerful,  sturdy,  reliable 
motor,  with  extra  long-running  qualities.  It  is  guar- 
anteed for  two  years— twice  as  long  as  other  phono- 
graph motors. 

The  leading  music  houses  throughout  Canada  are 
Sonora  representatives.  Write  us  for  booklet  and  name 
of  your  Sonora  dealer. 

I.    MONTAGNES    &    COMPANY 

Canadian  Distrihalors 
RYRIE  BUILDING       TORONTO 


$155 
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DAVY  CROCKETT  used  to  say:    "Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
ahead."    That's  mighty  sage  advice.     It's  a  wise  shopper  who 
takes  it  to  heart. 

Glance  through  the  advertisements  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
can  set  yourself  right  on  numerous  things  you  either  want  to  buy  now 
or  at  some  future  date. 

Advertising  has  stabilized  prices.  The  advertiser  names  his  price 
— the  same  for  all.  You  can  know  that  in  paying  it,  you're  getting 
the  same  deal  as  the  next  one. 

"Be  sure  you're  right."    It's  a  duty  you  owe  your  pocketbook. 

Advertising  has  helped  to  standardize  quality.  Only  the  best 
of  wares  are  spread  out  for  you  on  these  printed  pages.  The  men  who 
advertise  here  are  making  publicly  certain  claims,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  depends  their  commercial  success. 

"Be  sure  you're  right." 

Advertisements  give  you  news  of  the  latest  and  best  things  made 
with  word  as  to  what  they  cost  and  what  they  will  do.  They  put 
before  your  eyes  the  pick  of  the  country's  market  and  the  selection  of 
the  particular  kind,  shape,  size  and  color  that  best  suits  your  taste 
and  fits  your  pocketbook. 

Buy  with  your  mind  made  up.  Let  the  advertisements  guide  you 
away  from  mistakes. 

"Be  sure  you  are  right!' 

Read  the  Advertisements 
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The  Railways  of  Canada  draw  to  your  attention  the 

New  Railway  Rates! 

For   Passengers 

The  advance  on  sleeping  and  parlor  car  tickets  authorized  in 
1920  has  been  cut  in  half — the  advance  made  on  ordinary 
fares  at  that  time  having  been  completely  taken  off  many 
months  ago. 

For  Shippers 

The  percentage  of  advance  granted  to  the  Railways  in  1920 
has  been  reduced  ten  points.  In  addition  to  a  five  point  drop 
at  the  first  of  the  year. 

These  changes  became  effective  December  1st. 

Your   Cost   of  Living 

YOUR  cost  of  living  should  be  directly  affected.  If  it  is 
not  it  is  because  (1)  as  the  railways  have  pointed  out 
before,  the  actual  money  paid  for  their  services  is  an  almost 
negligible  factor  in  making  prices,  and  because  (2)  even  the 
huge  sum  now  cut  out  of  the  railways'  revenues  and  amount- 
ing to  approximately — 

$25,000,000.00* 

annually — becomes  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  cent  when  split 
up  among  the  billions  upon  billions  of  small  and  large  ar- 
ticles which  constitute  the  freight  traffic  of  Canada  during  a 
year.    And  because 

(3)  the  Court  which  has  the  power  to  control  railway  rates 
is  not  able  to  direct  who  is  or  is  not  to  get  the  benefit  of  re- 
ductions. In  other  words,  whether  these  savings  in  railway 
charges  are  passed  on  to  you — or  whether  they  are  absorbed 
in  marketing,  cannot  be  controlled  either  by  the  railways  or 
the  public. 

BUT  this  fact  remains:  a  very  great  sum  of 
money — enough  to  build  every  year  a  small 
city,  or  a  Quebec  Bridge,  or  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  newest  and  most  powerful  locomo- 
tives— is  now  removed  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Canadian  Railways  and  should  be  reflected 
at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  family  budgets 
of  all  Canadians! 

VV/HETHER  your  railways  can  continue  to  function  with- 
^  out  the  revenue  thus  lost  to  them,  is  an  experimental 
problem  facing  the  various  managements.  It  depends  large- 
ly on  whether  traffic  keeps  up  or  falls  off — and  whether  costs 
rise  or  decline.  But  the  managements  are  attempting  the 
problem  cheerfully  and  with  determination  to  keep  Canada's 
railway  service  the  cheapest,  mile  for  mile,  and  among  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world ! 

'Estimated 

The  Railway  Association  of  Canada 


bright  pupils  would  profit  by  association. 
This  last  arrangement  showed  wise  fore- 
sight, because  it  has  long  been  realized 
that  children  coming  from  ungraded  schools 
in  the  country  often  prove  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  their  early  accomplishments  at 
the  university  than  those  derived  from 
graded  schools. 

Professors  E.  A.  Bott  and  E.  J.  Pratt 
carried  on  the  psychological  examina- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  At 
first,  thirty  pupils  showing  superior  in- 
telligence were  selected  from  the  senior 
third  class  and  skipped  to  the  senior  fourth 
grade ;  with  the  result  that  eighteen  reach- 
ed high  school  in  one  year.  In  1921  forty 
received  special  promotion  and  apparently 
the  failures  will  be  few.  The  teachers  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  system  and  find 
much  time  saved,  as  the  children  are  deep- 
ly interested  and,  without  coaxing  or  driv- 
ing, take  full  advantage  of  the  extra  equip- 
ment provided  to  improve  their  knowledge. 

The  only  suggestion  made  is  that  in 
these  advances  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  consult  with  the  school  psychiatrist  to 
see  that  precocious  children  are  not  un- 
duly forced.  Of  course  the  number  of 
these  will  be  small,  but  small  as  it  is  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation 
should  be  carefully  guarded. 

As  to  the  results  achieved  so  far.  Prin- 
cipal Wallis  says: 

"The  bright  pupils  in  ungraded  classes 
are  no  longer  held  back  by  slow  pupils 
and  will  undoubtedly  receive  promotion 
sooner  than  before.  The  teacher  of  these 
pupils  and  of  the  average  normal  class 
has  not  the  slow  children  to  worry  her 
and  take  up  her  time  with  very  unsatis- 
factory results.  Her  class  moves  for- 
ward with  a  large  degree  of  uniformity 
and  makes  a  steady  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. The  case  of  the  dull,  normal  child 
is  especially  interesting;  many  of  them, 
in  a  time  after  they  had  been  placed  in 
this  new  class,  began  idling,  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  classes  where 
they  had  been  hopelessly  left  behind 
by  the  other  children.  Then  a  change 
took  place  and  they  realized  that  they 
actually  could  do  the  work  of  the  class. 
After  three  months,  and  indeed  often 
in  much  less  time,  we  have  no  better- 
working  classes  in  the  schools,  nor  any 
that  take  a  higher  average  in  the  term 
examinations.  The  change  is  most  grati- 
fying and  there  are  no  better-behaved 
pupils  than  those  who,  formerly,  be- 
cause they  could  not  'keep  up'  very  of- 
ten were  disturbers." 

In  speaking  of  the  good  work  done  by 


the  dull  normal  children  it  is  well  to  make 
clear  that  while  they  do  their  work  well 
they  do  not  cover  exactly  the  same  work 
as  classes  of  brighter  children.  In  the  end 
they  certainly  reach  a  higher  degree  of 
education  than  they  could  in  ordinary 
classes. 

They  Won't  Turn  Back 

AS  TO  the  teachers  of  our  classes  under 
the  changed  conditions,  they  are 
unanimous  in  saying  that  they  would  not 
like  to  return  to  the  mixed  grades — mix- 
ed as  to  the  pupils'  ability.  Those  who 
have  the  classes  of  dull,  normal  children 
say  that  while  the  work  is  the  hardest 
they  have  ever  done,  its  interest  fully  com- 
pensates for  the  larger  outlay  of  energy. 
The  result,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  a  finan- 
cial saving  to  the  Board  of  Education  in 
speeding  up,  without  urging,  the  work 
of  all  the  classes. 

It  is  a  treat,  indeed,  to  be  a  teacher  of  a 
class  composed  of  pupils  of  superior  in- 
telligence. 

Any  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  schools  specializing  in  the  speeding-up 
should  be  sanely  devised  and  just  as  sanely 
administered.  That  something  must  be 
done  is  evident  to  those  familiar  with  some 
unpleasant  facts.  Prof.  E.  A.  Bott  dis 
covered  while  carrying  on  an  investiga- 
tion for  the  Canadian  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  that  of  those  children 
who  disappear  from  public  schools  more 
than  five-eighths  leave,  not  from  economic 
necessity  but  because  in  their  judgment 
it  is  best  to  do  so.  Usually  the  five-eighths 
includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
above-the-average  mentally,  and  the  rea- 
sons given  show  that  the  public  school 
system  is  not  getting  results  which  would 
be  easily  attainable  if  improved  methods 
were  adopted.  Teachers  generally  are 
alive  to  the  situation  and  are  showing 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  above  the 
average  in  intelligence  among  them  are 
determined  to  drive  mistakes  of  the  past 
into  oblivion.  School  Boards  are  being 
duly  impressed,  too,  and  a  new  era  is  at 
hand. 

Briefly  stated,  our  aim  at  the  present 
moment  should  be  to  select  the  highest 
types  of  public  school  children  who  are 
above  the  average  intelligence,  possess 
fine  bodies  and  sound  brains,  interest  them 
as  individuals  and  educate  them  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  possibilities  by  the  best 
qualified  teachers  to  be  found.  In  this  way 
the  natural  leaders  and  brightest  minds 
will  be  saved  for  a  nation  that  requires 
the  help  of  its  very  best  types  to  build  up  a 
Canada  worthy  of  the  name. 
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resistance.  She  released  her  fingers,  one 
by  one.  He  took  the  bag,  opened  it,  pro- 
duced a  little  dagger  with  an  ebony  handle 
and  a  grey  leather  pocket-book  and  quiet- 
ly slipped  the  two  into  the  inside  pocket 
of  his  jacket. 

Germaine  Astaing  gazed  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment: 

"You're  mad,  monsieur!  What  right 
have  you. . . .?" 

"These  things  must  not  be  left  lying 
about.  I  shan't  worry  now.  The  magis- 
trate will  never  look  for  them  in  my  pock- 
et." 

"But  I  s^all  denounce  you  to  the  police!" 
she  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "They  shall 
be  told!" 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  laughing,  "you  won't 
say  anything!  The  police  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this.  The  quarrel  between  you 
must  be  settled  in  private.  What  an  idea, 
to  go  dragging  the  police  into  every  incid- 
ent of  one's  life!" 

Madame  Astaing  was  choking  with  fury : 
"But  you  have  no  right  to  talk  like  this 
monsieur!  Who  are  you,  after  all?  A  friend 
of  that  woman's?" 

"Since  you  have  been  attacking  her, 
yes." 

"But  I'm  only  attacking  her  because 
she's  guilty.  For  you  can't  deny  it:  she 
has  killed  her  husband." 

"I  don't  deny  it,"  said  Rinine,  calmly, 
"We  are  all  agreed  on  that  point.  Jacques 
d'Ormeval  was  killed  by  his  wife.  But,  I 
repeat,  the  police  must  not  know  the 
truth." 

"They  shall  know  it  through  me,  mon- 
sieur, I  swear  they  shall.  "That  woman 
must  be  punished:  she  has  committed 
murder." 


R6nine  went  up  to  her  and,  touching 
her  on  the  shoulder: 

"You  asked  me  just  now  by  what  right 
I  was  interfering.  And  you  yourself, 
madame?" 

"I  was  a  friend  of  Jacques  d'Ormeval." 

"Only  a  friend?" 

She  was  a  little  taken  aback,  but  at 
once  pulled  herself  together  and  replied: 

"I  was  his  friend  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
avenge  his  death." 

"Nevertheless,  you  will  remain  silent, 
as  he  did." 

"He  did  not  know,  when  he  died." 

"That's  where  you  are  wrong.  He  could 
have  accused  his  wife,  if  he  had  wished. 
He  had  ample  time  to  accuse  her;  and  he 
said   nothing." 

"Why?" 

"Because    of    his    children." 

TV/TADAME  ASTAING  was  not  ap- 
^^^  peased;  and  her  attitude  displayed 
the  same  longing  for  revenge  and  the  same 
detestation.  But  she  was  influenced  by 
R6nine  in  spite  of  herself.  In  the  small, 
closed  room,  where  there  was  such  a  clash 
of  hatred,  he  was  gradually  becoming  the 
master;  and  Germaine  Astaing  understood 
that  it  was  against  him  that  she  had  to 
struggle,  while  Madame  d'Ormeval  felt 
all  the  comfort  of  that  unespected  support 
which  was  offering  itself  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss: 

"Thank  you,  monsieur,"  she  said.  "As 
you  have  seen  all  this  so  clearly,  you  also 
know  that  it  was  for  my  children's  sake 
that  I  did  not  give  myself  up.  But  for 
that.       I  am  so  tired.  .  .  .!" 

And  80  the  scene  was  changingand  things 
assuming  a  different  aspect.   Thanks  to  a 
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few  words  let  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  culprit  was  lifting  her  head  and 
taking  heart,  whereas  her  accuser  was  hes- 
itating and  seemed  to  be  uneasy.  And  it 
also  came  about  that  the  accuser  dared 
not  say  anything  further  and  that  the  cul- 
prit was  Hearing  the  moment  at  which  the 
need  is  felt  of  breaking  silence  and  of 
speaking,  quite  naturally,  words  that  are 
at  once  a  confession  and  a  relief. 

"The  time,  I  think,  has  come,"  said  R^- 
nine  to  ThSrese,  with  the  same  unvarying 
gentleness,  "when  you  can  and  ought  to 
explain  yourself." 

She  was  again  weeping,  lying  huddled  in 
a  chair.  She  too  revealed  a  face  aged  and 
ravaged  by  sorrow;  and,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  with  no  display  of  anger,  she  spoke, 
in  short,   broken  sentences: 

"She  has  been  his  mistress  for  the  last 
four  years  ...  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  suf- 
fered ....  She  herself  told  me  of  it. .  .  out  of 
sheer  wickedness ....  Her  loathing  for  me 
was  even  greater  than  her  love  for  Jacques 

...  and  every  day  I  had  some  fresh  injury 
to  bear ....  She  would  ring  me  up  to  tell 
me  of  her  appointments  with  my  husband 
...  She  hoped  to  make  me  suffer  so  much 
that  I  should  end  by  killing  myself ....  I 
did  think  of  it  sometimes,  but  I  held  out, 
for  the  children's  sake ....  Jacques  how- 
ever was  weakening.  She  wanted  him  to 
get  a  divorce ....  and  little  by  little  he 
began  to  consent ....  dominated  by  her 
and  by  her  brother,  who  is  slyer  than  she 
is,  but  quite  as  dangerous ....  I  felt  all 

this Jacques  was  becoming  harsh  to 

me  ...  He  had  not  the  courage  to  leave 
me,  but  I  was  the  obstacle  and  he  bore  me 
a  grudge ....  Heavens,  the  tortures  I 
suffered!.  ..." 

'  'You  should  have  given  him  his  liberty, ' ' 
cried  Germaine  Astaing.  "A  woman  doesn't 
kill  her  husband  for  wanting  a  divorce." 

Th6r6se  shook  her  head  and  answered: 

"I  did  not  kill  him  because  he  warited  a 
■divorce.  If  he  had  really  wanted  it,  he 
would  have  left  me;  and  what  could  I  have 
■done?  But  your  plans  had  changed,  Ger- 
maine; divorce  was  not  enough  for  you; 
and  it  was  something  else  that  you  would 
have  obtained  from  him,  another,  much 
more  serious  thing  which  you  and  your 
brother  had  insisted  on .  .  .  and  to  which 
he  had  consented  .  .  out  of  cowardice .... 
in  spite  of  himself .  .  .  . " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  spluttered  Ger- 
maine. "What  other  thing?" 

"My  death." 

"You  lie!"  cried  Madame  Astaing. 

'TpHERESE  did  not  raise  her  voice. 
A  She  made  not  a  movement  of  aver- 
sion or  indignation  and  simply  repeated: 

"My  death,  Germaine.  I  have  read 
your  latest  letters,  six  letters  from  you 
which  he  was  foolish  enough  to  leave  about 
in  his  pocket-book  and  which  I  read  last 
night,  six  letters  in  which  the  terrible  word 
is  not  set  down,  but  in  which  it  appears 
between  every  line.  I  trembled  as  I  read 
it!  That  Jacques  should  come  to  this! .... 
Nevertheless  the  idea  of  stabbing  him  did 
not  occur  to  me  for  a  second.  A  woman 
like  myself,  Germaine,  does  not  readily 
commit  murder  .  .  .If  I  lost  my  head,  it 
was  after  that ....  and  it  was  your  fault .  . " 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  R6nine,  as  if  to 
ask  him  if  there  was  no  danger  in  her  speak- 
ing and  revealing  the  truth. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "I  will  be 
answerable   for   everything." 

She  drew  her  hand  across  her  forehead. 
The  horrible  scene  was  being  re-enacted 
within  her  and  was  torturing  her.  Ger- 
maine Astaing  did  not  move,  but  stood 
with  folded  arms  and  anxious  eyes,  while 
Hortense  Daniel  sat  distractedly  awaiting 
the  confession  of  the  crime  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  unfathomable  mystery. 

"It  was  after  that  and  it  was  through 
your  fault,  Germaine  I  had  put  back 
the  pocket-book  in  the  drawer  where  it 
was  hidden;  and  I  said  nothing  to  Jacques 
this  morning.  .  .  I  did  not  want  to  tell 
him  what  I  knew  ...  It  was  too  horrible .  .  . 
All  the  same,  I  had  to  act  quickly;  your 
letters  announced  your  secret  arrival 
today....!  thought  at  first  of  running 
away,  of  taking  the  train ....  I  had  mech- 
anically picked  up  that  dagger,  to  defend 
myself ....  But  when  Jacques  and  I  went 
down  to  the  beach,  I  was  resigned ....  Yes, 
I  had  accepted  death:  'I  will  die,'  I  thought 
'and  put  an  end  to  all  this  nightmare!' .... 
Only,  for  the  children's  sake,  I  was  anx- 
ious that  my  death  should  look  like  an 
accident  and  that  Jacques  should  have  no 
part  in  it.  That  was  why  your  plan  of  a 
walk  on  the  cliff  suited  me ....  A  fall  from 
the  top  of  a  cliff  .seems  quite  natural ... 
Jacques  therefore  left  me  to  go  to  his  cabin 


from  which  he  was  to  join  you  later  at  the 
Trois  Mathildes.  On  the  way,  below  the 
terrace,  he  dropped  the  key  of  the  cabin. 
I  went  down  and  began  to  look  for  it  with 
him ....  And  it  happened  then ....  through 
your  fault ....  yes,  Germaine,  through 
your  fault ....  Jacques'  pocketbook  had 
slipped  from  his  jacket,  without  his  notic- 
ing it,  and,  together  with  the  pocket-book, 
a  photograph  which  I  recognized  at  once: 
a  photograph,  taken  this  year,  of  myself 
and  my  two  children.  I  picked  it  up ... . 
and  I  saw ....  You  know  what  I  saw,  Ger- 
maine. Instead  of  my  face,  the  face  in  the 
photograph  was  yoursl.  ..  You  had  put 
in  your  likeness,  Germaine,  and  blotted 
me  out!  It  was  your  face!  One  of  your 
arms  was  round  my  elder  daughter's  neck; 
and  the  younger  was  sitting  on  your  knees . 
....  It  was  you,  Germaine,  the  wife  of 
my  husband,  the  future  mother  of  my 
children,  you,  who  were  going  to  bring 
them  up.  .  .  you,  you!....  Then  I  lost 
my  head.  I  had  the  dagger.  ...  Jacques 
was    stooping ....  I     stabbed     him...." 

rVERY  word  of  her  confession  was 
*-'  strictly  true.  Those  who  listened  to 
her  felt  this  profoundly;  and  nothing 
could  have  given  Hortense  and  R6nine  a 
keener  impression  of  tragedy. 

She  had  fallen  back  into  her  chair, 
utterly  exhausted.  Nevertheless,  she  went 
on  speaking  unintelligible  words;  and  it 
was  only  gradually,  by  leaning  over  her, 
that  they  were  able  to  make  out: 

"I  thought  that  there  would  be  an  out- 
cry and  that  I  would  be  arrested.  But  no. 
It  happened  in  such  a  way  and  under  such 
conditions  that  no  one  had  seen  anything. 
Further,  Jacques  had  drawn  himself  up 
at  the  same  time  as  myself;  and  he  act- 
ually did  not  fall!  No,  he  did  not  fall! 
I  had  stabbed  him;  and  he  remained 
standing!  I  saw  him  from  the  terrace,  to 
which  I  had  returned.  He  had  hung  his 
jacket  over  his  shoulders,  evidently  to 
hide  his  wound,  and  he  moved  away  with- 
out staggering ....  or  staggering  so  little' 
that  I  alone  was  able  to  perceive  it.  He 
even  spoke  to  some  friends  who  were  play- 
ing cards.  Then  he  went  to  his  cabin  and 
disappeared ....  In  a  few  moments,  I 
came  back  indoors.  I  was  persuaded  that 
all  of  this  was  only  a  bad  dream ....  that  I 
had  not  killed  him.  .  .  or  that  at  the  worst 
the  wound  was  a  slight  one.  Jacques  would 
come  out  again.  I  was  certain  of  it ....  I 
watched  from  my  balcony.  ..  .If  I  had 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  needed  assis- 
tance, I  should  have  flown  to  him ....  But 
truly,  I  didn't  know.  .  .  .1  didn't  guess. . . . 
People  speak  of  presentiments:  there  are 
no  such  things.  I  was  perfectly  calm,  just 
as  one  is  after  a  nightmare  of  which  the 
memory  is  fading  away ....  No,  I  swear  to 

you  I  knew  nothing until  the  moment . 

,, 

She  interrupted  herself,  stifled  by  sobs. 

Renine  finished  her  sentence  for  her: 

"Until  the  moment  when  they  came  and 
told  you,   I  suppose?" 

Thirese  stammered: 

"Yes.  It  was  not  till  then  that  I  was 
conscious  of  what  I  had  done ....  and  I 
felt  that  I  was  going  mad  and  that  I 
should  cry  out  to  all  those  people,  'Why, 
it  was  I  who  did  it!  Don't  search!  Here 
is  the  dagger.  .  .  I  am  the  culprit!'.  Yes, 
I  was  going  to  say  that,  when  suddenly  I 
caught  sight  of  my  poor  Jacques ....  They 
were  carrying  him  along ....  His  face  was 
very  peaceful,  very  gentle ....  And  in  his 
presence,  I  understood  my  duty,  as  he 
had  understood  his ...  .  He  had  kept  silent 
for  the  sake  of  the  children.  I  would  be 
silent  too.  We  were  both  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  which  he  was  the  victim;  and 
we  must  both  do  all  we  could  to  prevent 
the  crime  from  recoiling  upon  them .... 
He  had  seen  this  clearly  in  his  dying  agony. 
He  had  had  the  amazing  courage  to  keep 
his  feet,  to  answer  the  people  who  spoke  to 
him  and  to  lock  himself  up  to  die.  He  had 
done  this,  wiping  out  all  his  faults  with  a 
single  action,  and  in  so  doing  had  granted 
me  his  forgiveness,  because  he  was  not 
accusing  me ....  and  was  ordering  me  to 
hold  my  peace ....  and  to  defend  myself .  . 
against  everybody ....  especially  against 
you,   Germaine." 

She  uttered  these  last  words  more  firm- 
ly. At  first  wholly  overwhelmed  bj;  the 
unconscious  act  which  she  had  committed 
in  killing  her  husband,  she  had  recovered 
her  strength  a  little  in  thinking  of  what  she 
had  done  and  in  defending  herself  with 
such  energy.  Faced  by  the  intriguing 
woman  whose  hatred  had  driven  both  of 
them  to  death  and  crime,  she  clenched  her 
fists,  ready  for  the  struggle,  all  quivering 
with   resolution. 
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de  Luxe  by  the  splendid 

"EMPRESS  OF  BRITAIN" 

22,200  tons  displacement 

THE    LARGEST   STEAMER  TO  THE  TROPICS 
Oil-burning:      No  coal  dust — cinders — soot 

Leaving  New  York 
January    21st   and  February   2l8t 

Each  Cruise  27  days]  Fares  from  $300.00 

Havana  (Cuba),  Kingston  (Jamaica), 
Colon  (Panama),  La  Guayra  (Vene- 
zuela), Port  of  Spain  and  La  Brea 
(Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  Fort 
de  France  and  St.  Pierre  (Martinique), 
Charlotte  Amalia  (St.  Thomas),  San 
Juan  (Porto  Rico),  Nassau  (Bahamas), 
Hamilton  (Bermuda). 
All  the  Comforts  of  the  Best  Hotels 
Luxurious  Suites,  Cabins  with  Bath, 
Cabins  with  Toilet,  Electric  Fans  in 
every  room.  Wide  promenade  spaces, 
swimming  pool.  Special  orchestra 
carried. 

NO   PASSPORTS  REQUIRED 

For  rales   and   full  injormalion   apply   lo   any 
Canadian   Pacific    Agent 


Now — as  to  Economy 


ECONOMY   is   not  only  a   matter   of  saving.     It  consists   also   of 
spending  money  to  best  advantage.    You  can  often  add  materially 
to  the  effectiveness  of  your  purchases  by  reading  the  advertisements. 

Advertising  identifies  goods  of  unquestioned  value.  When  a 
manufacturer  puts  his  name  on  a  product  and  tells  you  about  it,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  worth  while.  It  does  not  pay  to  advertise 
merchandise  that  is  not  sound.    The  comebacks  are  too  costly. 

Make  a  practice  of  reading  advertisements.  Read  them  as  news 
from  the  business  world,  published  for  your  benefit. 

Sometimes,  they  keep  you  from  making  an  unwise  purchase  by 
pointing  out  just  why  one  article  suits  your  needs  better  than  another. 
A  step  toward  real  economy! 

Often,  they  help  you  live  better  and  dress  better  and  make  more 
of  your  income  in  every  way.     Also,  real  economy. 

And  you  will  find  that  they  frequently  save  you  money. 

Economy,  certainly 


/^ERMAINE  ASTAING  did  not  flinch. 
^^  She  had  listened  without  a  word, 
with  a  relentless  expression  which  grew 
harder  and  harder  as  Therese's  confess- 
ions became  more  precise.  No  emotion 
seemed  to  soften  her  and-  no  remorse  to 
penetrate  her  being.  At  most,  towai'ds  the 
end  her  thin  lips  shaped  themselves  into  a 
faint  smile.  She  was  holding  her  prey  in 
her  clutches. 

Slowly,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  a  mirror, 
she  adjusted  her  hat  and  powdered  her 
face.    Then  she  walked  to  the  door. 

Th6rese  darted  forward: 

"Where   are   you   going?" 

"Where   I    choose." 

"To    see    the    examining-magistrate?" 

"Very    likely." 

"You   shan't   pass!" 

"As  you  please.  I'll  wait  for  him  here." 

"And  you'll  tell  him  what?" 

"Why,  all  that  you've  said,  of  course, 
all  that  you've  been  silly  enough  to  say. 
How  could  he  doubt  the  story?  You  have 
explained  it  all  to  me  so  fully." 

Th6r&e  took  her  by  the  shoulders: 

"Yes,  but  I'll  explain  other  things  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  Germaine,  things 
that  concern  you.  If  I'm  ruined,  so  shall 
you  be." 

"You    can't    touch    me." 

"I  can  expose  you,  show  your  letters." 

"What    letters?" 

"Those  in  which  my  death  was  decided 
on." 

"Lies,  Th^rese!  You  know  that  famous 
plot  exists  only  in  your  imagination. 
Neither  Jacques  nor  I  wished  for  your 
death." 

"You  did,  at  any  rate.  Your  letters 
condemn  you." 

"Lies!  'They  were  the  letters  of  a  friend 
to  a  friend." 

"Letters  of  a  mistress  to  her  paramour." 

"Prove  it." 

"They  are  there,  in  Jacques'  pocket- 
book." 

"No,   they're   not." 

"What's    that    you    say!" 

"I  say  that  those  letters  belonged  to  me. 
I've  taken  them  back,  or  rather  my  broth- 
er has." 

"You've  stolen  them,  you  wretch! 
And  you  shall  give  them  back  again," 
cried  Therese,  shaking  her. 

"I  haven't  them.  My  brother  kept 
them.   He  has  gone." 

Therese  staggered  and  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  Renine  with  an  expression  of 
despair.    Renine  said: 

"What  she  says  is  true.  I  watched  the 
brother's  proceedings  while  he  was  feel- 
ing in  your  bag.  He  took  out  the  pocket 
book,  looked  through  it  with  his  sister, 
came  and  put  it  back  again  and  went  off 
with  the  letters." 

Renine  paused  and  added: 

"Or,  at  least,  with  five  of  them." 

npHE  t'vo  t\romen  moved  closer  to  him. 

-•■    What  did  he  intend   to  convey?     If 

Frederic  Astaing  had  taken  away  only  five 

letters  what  had  become  of  the  sixth? 

"I  suppose,"  said  Rfoine,  "that,  when 
the  pocket-book  fell  on  the  shingle,  that 
sixth  letter  slipped  out  at  the  same  time 
as  the  photograph  and  that  M.d'Ormeval 
must  have  picked  it  up,  for  I  found  it  in 
the  pocket  of  his  blazer,  which  had  been 
hung  up  near  the  bed.  Here  it  is.  It's 
signed  Germaine  Astaing  and  it  is  quite 
enough  to  prove  the  writer's  intentions 
and  murderous  counsels  which  she  was 
pressing  upon  her  lover." 

Madame  Astaing  had  turned  grey  in  the 
face  and  was  so  much  disconcerted  that 
she  did  not  try  to  defend  herself.  Renine 
continued,  addressing  his  remarks  to  her: 

""To  my  mind,  madame,  you  are  res- 
ponsible for  all  that  happened.  Penniless, 
no  doubt,  and  at  the  end  of  your  resources, 
you  tried  to  profit  by  the  passion  with 
which  you  inspired  M.  d'Ormeval  in  order 
to  make  him  marry  you,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles,  and  to  lay  your  hands  upon  his 
fortune.  I  have  proofs  of  this  greed ' 
for  money  and  these  abominable  calcula- 
tions and  can  supply  them  if  need  be.  A 
few  minutes  after  I  had  felt  in  the  pocket 
of  that  jacket,  you  did  the  same.  I  had  re- 
moved the  sixth  letter,  but  had  left  a 
slip  of  paper  which  you  looked  for  eagerly 
and  which  also  must  have  dropped  out  of 
the  pocket-book.  It  was  an  uncrossed 
cheque  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
drawn  by  M.  d'Ormeval  in  your  brother's 
name.  .  .  .just  a  Httle  wedding-present.  .  .  . 
what  we  might  call  pin-money.  Acting  on 
your  instruction,  your  brother  dashed  off 
by  motor  to  Le  Havre  to  reach  the  bank 
before  four  o'clock.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 


that  he  will  not  have  cashed  the  cheque, 
for  I  had  a  telephone-message  sent  to  the 
bank  to  announce  the  murder  of  M.  d'Or- 
meval, which  stops  all  payments.  The  up- 
shot of  all  this  is  that  the  police,  if  you 
persist  in  your  schemes  of  revenge,  will 
have  in  their  hands  all  the  proofs  that  are 
wanted  against  you  and  your  brother.  I 
might  add,  as  an  edifying  piece  of  evidence, 
the  story  of  the  conversation  which  I  over- 
heard between  your  brother  and  yourself 
in  a  dining-car  on  the  railway  between 
Brest  and  Paris,  a  fortnight  ago.  But  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  not  drive  me  to  adopt 
these  extreme  measures  and  that  we  under- 
stand each  other.    Lsn't  that  so?" 

Natures  like  Madame  Astaing's,  which 
are  violent  and  headstrong  so  long  as  a 
fight  is  possible  and  while  a  gleam  of  hope 
remains,  are  easily  swayed  in  defeat.  Ger- 
maine was  too  intelligent  not  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  least  attempt  at  resistance 
would  be  shattered  by  such  an  adversary 
as  this.  She  was  in  his  hands.  She  could 
not  but  yield. 

She  therefore  did  not  indulge  in  any 
play-acting,  nor  in  any  demonstration 
such  as  threats,  outbursts  of  fury  or  hyster- 
ics.   She  bowed: 

"We  are  agreed,"  she  said.  "What  are 
your  terms?" 

"Go  away.  If  ever  you  are  called  upon 
for  your  evidence,  say  that  you  know 
nothing." 

She  walked  away.  At  the  door,  she  hes- 
itated and  then,  between  her  teeth,  said: 

"The  cheque." 

Renine  looked  at  Madame  d'Orm-eval, 
who  declared: 

"Let  her  keep  it.  I  would  not  touch 
that  money." 

"\X7'HEN  Renine  had  given  Therese 
'  ^  d'Ormeval  precise  instructions  as 
to  how  she  was  to  behave  at  the  enquiry 
and  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her, 
he  left  the  chalet,  accompanied  by  Hor- 
tense  Daniel. 

On  the  beach  below,  the  magistrate 
and  the  public  prosecutor  were  continuing 
their  investigations,  taking  measurements, 
examining  the  witnesses  and  generally 
laying  their  heads  together. 

"When  I  think,"  said  Hortense,  "that 
you  have  the  dagger  and  M.  d'Ormeval's 
pocket-book   on   you!" 

"And  it  strikes  you  as  awfully  danger- 
ous, I  suppose?"  he  said,  laughing.  "It 
strikes  me  as  awfully  comic." 

"Aren't    you    afraid?" 

"Of  what?" 

"That  they  may  suspect  something?" 

"Lord,  they  won't  suspect  a  thing! 
We  shall  tall  those  good  people  what  we 
saw  and  our  evidence  will  only  increase 
their  perplexity,  for  we  saw  nothing  at  all. 
For  prudence'  sake  we  will  stay  a  day  or 
two,  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
But  it's  quite  settled;  they  will  never  be 
able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  matter." 

"Nevertheless,  you  guessed  the  secret 
and  from  the  first.    Why?" 

"Because,  instead  of  seeking  difficul- 
ties where  none  exist,  as  people  generally 
do,  I  always  put  the  question  as  it  should 
be  put;  and  the  solution  comes  quite  nat- 
urally. A  man  goes  to  his  cabin  and  locks 
himself  in.  Half  an  hour  later,  he  is  found 
inside,  dead.  No  one  has  gone  in.  What 
has  happened?  To  my  mind  there  is  only 
one  answer.  There  is  no  need  to  think 
about  it.  As  the  murder  was  not  com- 
mitted in  the  cabin,  it  must  have  been 
committed  beforehand  and  the  man  was 
already  mortally  wounded  when  he  enter- 
ed his  cabin.  And,  forthwith,  the  truth 
in  this  particular  case  appeared  to  me. 
Madame  d'Ormeval  who  was  to  have  been 
killed  this  evening,  forestalled  her  mur- 
derers, and,  while  her  husband  was  stoop- 
ing to  the  ground,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy 
stabbed  him  in  the  back.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  look  for  the  reasons 
that  prompted  her  action.  When  I  knew 
them,  I  took  her  part  unreservedly.  That's 
the  whole  story." 

The  day  was  beginning  to  wane.  The 
blue  of  the  sky  was  becoming  darker  and 
the  sea  even  more  peaceful  than  before. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Re- 
nine, after  a  moment. 

"I  am  thinking,"  she  said,  "that  if  I 
too  were  the  victim  of  some  machination, 
I  should  trust  you  whatever  happened, 
trust  you  through  and  against  all.  I 
know,  as  certainly  as  I  know  that  I  exist, 
that  you  would  save  me,  whatever  the 
obstacles  might  be.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  your  will." 

He  said,   very  softly: 

"There  is  no  limit  to  my  wish  to  please 
you." 
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the  man— stories  which  one  heard  whisper- 
ed with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — stories 
which  are  not  good  to  hear  about  a  white 
man.  I'd  never  paid  any  heed  to  them 
before— after  all  the  fellow  was  nothing 
to  do  with  me.  But  now — they  came  back 
to  me — those  rumors  of  strange  things, 
which  only  the  ignorant  sceptic  pretends 
to  scorn:  strange  things  done  in  secret 
with  native  priests  and  holy  men;  strange 
things  it  is  not  well  for  the  white  man  to 
dabble  in.  And  someone  had  it  that  Rupert 
Morrison  did  more  than  dabble." 

The  Ordinary  Man  paused  and  drained 
the  glass  at  his  elbow. 

"He  met  the  boat  at  Rangoon,"  he  con- 
tinued after  a  while,  "and  came  on  board. 
Evidently  the  girl  wasted  no  time  in  telling 
him  what  had  occurred,  because  it  was 
barely  ten  minutes  before  I  saw  him  com- 
ing towards  Jack  and  myself.  There 
was  a  smouldering  look  in  his  eyes,  but 
outwardly  he  seemed  quite  calm.  He  gave 
me  a  curt  nod,  then  he  addressed  himself 
exclusively  to  Jack. 

"'Miss  Felsted  has  just  made  a  some- 
what unexpected  announcement  to  me,' 
he  remarked. 

"Jack  bowed  gravely.  'I  am  more  than 
sorry,  Mr.  Morrison,' he  said,  'if  it  should 
appear  to  you  that  I  have  acted  in  any 
way  caddishly.'  He  paused  a  little  con- 
strainedly and  I  moved  away.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  third  person  at  such  an  interview 
helps  nobody.  But  once  or  twice  I  glanced 
at  them  during  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  though  he 
was  trying  to  mask  it,  the  look  of  smoulder- 
ing fury  in  Morrison's  eyes  was  growing 
more  pronounced.  From  their  attitude  it 
struck  me  that  Jack  was  protesting  against 
some  course  of  action  on  which  the  other 
was  insisting,  and  I  turned  out  to  be  right. 

"  'Morrison  has  made  the  following 
proposal,'  he  said  irritably  to  me,  when 
thefr  conversation  had  finished.  'That 
Molly  should  be  left  here  in  Rangoon, 
with  the  English  chaplain  and  his  wife — ' 
apparently  he'd  fixed  that  already — 'and 
that  we — he  and  I— should  both  go  up- 
country  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Neither 
of  us  to  see  her  during  that  time,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  she  to  be  free  to  choose. 
As  he  pointed  out,  I  suppose  quite  rightly, 
he  had  been  engaged  to  her  for  more  than 
four  years,  and  it  was  rather  rough  on  him 
to  upset  everything  for  what  might  only 
prove  a  passing  fancy,  induced  by  being 
thrown  together  on  board  ship.  Of  course 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was  no  ques- 
tion of  a  passing  fancy — but  he  insisted.' 

"  'And  you  agreed?'  I  asked. 

"  'What  else  could  I  do?'  he  cried.  'Hea- 
ven knows  I  didn't  want  to — its  such  aw- 
ful rot  and  waste  of  time.  But  I  suppose  it 
is  rather  rough  luck  on  the  poor  devil, 
and  if  it  makes  it  any  easier  for  him  to 
have  the  agony  prolonged  a  few  weeks, 
it's  up  to  me  to  give  him  that  satisfaction.' 

UE  WENT  off  to  talk  to  the  girl, 
■*•  -*•  leaving  me  smoking  a  cigarette 
thoughtfully.  For  try  as  I  would,  I  could 
not  rid  my  mind  of  the  suspicion  that 
there  was  something  behind  this  sugges- 
tion of  Morrison's — something  sinister. 
Fortunately  Jack  would  be  under  my  eye — 
in  my  bungalow;  but  even  so,  I  felt  uneasy. 
Morrison  had  been  too  quiet  for  safety, 
bearing  in  mind  what  manner  of  man  he 
was. 

"We  landed  shortly  after,  and  I  went 
round  to  the  club.  I  didn't  see  Morrison 
— he  seemed  to  have  disappeared  shortly 
after  his  interview  with  Jack;  but  he  had 
given  the  girl  full  directions  as  to  how  to 
get  to  the  chaplain's  house.  Jack  took  her 
there  and  I'd  arranged  with  him  that  he 
should  come  round  after  and  join  me. 

"The  first  man  I  ran  into  was  McAnd- 
rew — a  leather-faced  Scotchman  from  up 
my  part  of  the  country — who  was  down 
in  Rangoon  on  business. 

"  'Seen  the  bridegroom?'  he  grunted  as 
soon  as  he  saw  me. 

"  'Travelled  out  with  the  bride,'  I 
said  briefly,  not  over-anxious  to  discuss 
the  matter. 

"  'And  what  sort  of  a  lassie  is  she?' 
he  asked  curiously. 

"  'Perfectly  charming,'  I  answered, 
ringing  the  bell  for  a  waiter. 

"  'Is  that  so?'  he  said  slowly  and  our 
eyes  met. '  M  on',  he  added  still  more  slowly, 
'it  should  not  be;  it  should  not  be.  Puir 
lassie:  puir  lassie.' 

"And  then  Jack   Manderby  came  in, 


and  I  introduced  him  to  McAndrew  and 
two  or  three  other  fellows.  I'd  arranged 
to  go  up  country  that  evening — train  to 
Mandalay,  and  ride  from  there  the  follow- 
ing morning— and,  Jack,  of  course,  was 
coming  with  me  He  had  said  goodbye  to 
the  girl;  he  wasn't  going  to  see  her  again 
before  he  went  up  country  and  we  spent 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  pottering 
round  Rangoon.  And  it  was  as  we  were 
strolling  down  one  of  the  native  bazaars 
that  he  suddenly  caught  my  arm. 

"  'Look — there's  Morrison,'  he  exclaim- 
ed. 'I  distinctly  saw  his  face  peering  out  of 
that  shop.' 

"I  looked  in  the  direction  he  was  point- 
ing. It  was  an  ordinary  native  shop  where 
one  could  buy  ornaments  and  musical  in- 
struments and  trash  like  that — but  of 
Morrison  I  could  see  no  sign. 

"  'I  don't  see  him,'  I  said,  'and  any- 
way there  is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
be  in  the  shop  if  he  wants  to.' 

"  'But  he  suddenly  vanished,'  persisted 
Jack,  'as  if  he  didn't  want  to  be  seen.' 
He  walked  on  with  me  slowly.  'I  don't 
like  that  man,  Hugh:  I  hate  the  swine. 
And  it's  not  because  of  Molly  either.' 

"He  shut  up  at  that  and  I  did  not  pursue 
the  topic.  It  struck  me  that  we  would 
have  quite  enough  of  Morrison  in  the  next 
few  weeks." 

'T^HE  Ordinary  Man  paused  and  lit 
■■;  a  cigarette.  Then  he  smiled  a  little 
grimly.  "I  don't  know  what  I  expected," 
he  continued  thoughtfully,  "I  certainly 
never  said  a  word  to  Jack  as  to  my  vague 
suspicions.  But  all  the  time  during  the 
first  fortnight  while  he  was  settling  down 
into  the  job  I  had  the  feeling  that  there 
was  danger  in  the  air.  Ana  then  when 
nothing  happened  my  misgivings  began  to 
go.  After  all,  I  said  to  myself,lwhat  could 
happen  anyway;  and  perhaps  I  had  mis- 
judged Rupert  Morrison.  On  the  two  or 
three  occasions  that  we  met  him  he  seem- 
ed perfectly  normal;  and  though  some- 
what naturally  he  was  not  over  effusive  to 
Jack  that  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
'"And  then  one  morning  Jack  came  to 
breakfast  looking  as  if  he  hadn't  slept  very 
well.  I  glanced  at  him  curiously  but  made 
no  allusion  to  his  appearance. 

"  'Did  you  hear  that  music  all  through 
the  night,'  he  said  irritably,  half-way 
through  the  meal.  'Some  damned  native 
playing  a  pipe  or  something  just  outside 
my   window.' 

"  'Why  didn't  you  shout  at  him  to  stop?' 
I  asked. 

"  'I  did.  And  I  got  up  and  looked.' 
He  took  a  gulp  of  tea;  then  he  looked  at 
me  as  if  he  was  puzzled — 

"  'There  was  no  one  there  that  I  could 
see.  Only  something  black  that  moved 
over  the  compound  about  the  size'  of  a 
kitten.' 

"  'He  was  probably  just  inside  the 
jungle  beyond  the  clearing,'  I  said.  'Heave 
half  a  brick  at  him  if  you  hear  it  again.' 

"We  said  no  more  and  I  dismissed  the 
matter  from  my  mind.  I  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bungalow,  and  it  would 
take  more  than  a  native  playing  on  a  pipe 
to  keep  me  awake.  But  the  following  night 
the  same  thing  happened — and  the  next, 
and  the  next. 

"  'What  sort  of  a  noise  is  it?'  I  asked  him. 
'Surely  to  Heaven  you're  sufficiently 
young  and  healthy  not  to  be  awakened 
by  a  bally  fellow  whistling.' 

"  'It  isn't  that  that  wakes  me,  Hugh,' 
he  answered  slowly.  'I  wake  before  it 
starts.  Each  night  about  the  same  time  I 
suddenly  find  myself  wide  awake — listen- 
ing. Sometimes  it's  ten  minutes  before 
it  starts — sometimes  almost  at  once;  but 
it  always  comes.  A  faint  sweet  whistle — 
three  or  four  notes,  going  on  and  on  and 
on — until  I  think  I'll  go  mad.  It  seems  to 
be  calling  me.' 

"  'But  why  the  devil  don't  you  go  and 
see  what  it  is?'  I  cried  peevishly. 

"  'Because — '  and  he  stared  at  me,  with 
a  shame-faced  look  in  his  eyes,  'because  I 
daren't.' 

"  'Rot!'  I  said  angrily.  'Look  here, 
young  fellow,  nerves  are  bad  things  any- 
where— here  they're  damned  bad.  You 
pull  yourself  together.' 

"He  flushed  all  over  his  face,  and  shut 
up  like  an 'oyster,  which  made  me  rather 
sorry  I'd  spoken  so  sharply.  But  one  does 
hear  funny  noises  in  the  jungle,  and  it 
doesn't  do  to  become  fanciful. 


lumps  to  iSOaMantA 


Story  of  W.  E.  Pence 

Out  in  Chehalis.  Washington,  U.  S.  A.  lives 
W.  E.  Pence.  "Electrical  Expert."  Pence 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  a  whirlwind  "Master 
of  Finance"  by  any  means  — but  his  income 
is  the  "talk  of  the  town."  Less  than  two  years 
agro  he  was  making  only  $30  a  week  as  an 
ordinary  mechanic.  Today  he  is  an  "Electrical 
Expert"—  has  an  Electrical  Business  of  his 
own  —  and  makes  $750  a  month. 

Learned  Electricity  in  Spare  Time 

Pence  gives  all  credit  for  his  amazing  suc- 
cess to  the  thorough  Electrical  training  which 
he  received  at  home  during  his  spare  time. 
READ  HIS  LETTER  dated  October  9,  1921 
to  L.  L.  Cooke,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicago 
Engineering  WorksT 

"Less  than  two  years  ago  I  was  an  ordi- 
nary mechanic  earning  $25  to  $30  a  week. 
Today,  thanks  to  you,  I  am  an  Electrical 
Extiert,  "in  business  for  myself,  and  mak- 
ing over  $750  a  month. 
My  success,  Mr.  Cooke,  is  doe  entirely  to 
the  invaluable  help  you  have  given  me  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months.  The  thorough, 
practical  training  I  secured  through  your 
Easily- learned.  Spare-  Time  Home-Study 
Course  in  Electricity,  has  made  mefinan- 
dally  independent,  and  a  highly  respected 
business  man  in  this  community. 

Sincerely  yours,     W.  E.  FENCE 

You,too,canbean 
Electrical  Expert 

I  will  train  you  just  like  I  trained  Pence.  You 
don't  have  to  know  a  single  thing  about  Elec- 
tricity. I  teach  you  everything  from  the  start 
in  a  Practical  way.  As  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Chicago  Engineering  Works,  I  know  exactly 
the  Kind  of  training  you  need  to  succeed  as  an 
"Electrical  Expert"—  and  I  will  give  you  this 
training  at  home,  during  your  spare  time. 

Electricity  Wants  Trained  Men 

Today,  as  never  before.  Electricity  wants  men 
—  trained  men  like  Pence,  who  know  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  Electricity.  The  trained 
man  — the  "Electrical  Expert"  is  invariably 
the  man  who  is  picked  out  to  "boss"  the  Big 
Electrical  Jobs  —  jobs  that  pay  the  big  money. 

MAKE  $3,500  TO 
$10,000  A  YEAR 

You  don't  have  to  work  for  less.  My  simple, 
thorough  and  successful  Home  Study  course 
in  Electricity,  offers  every  man,  regardless  of 
age.  education  or  previous  experience,  the 
chance  to  become  an  "Electrical  Expert"  in 
a  very  short  time  —  and  "Electrical  Experts" 
make  $3,500  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Under  bood  I  abtolately  goaraitlee  to  retttm  every  penny 
paid  me,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  my  instruc- 
tion. And  back  of  me,  id  my  guarantee,  standi  the  Chi- 
cago EngineeringWorks,  Inc., a  MitlioDDollarlnsUtatioD. 

FREE  -  Electrical  Outfit  -  FREE 

After  the  first  few  lessons  with  me  you  start 
right  in  to  WORK  AT  YOUR  PROFESSION 
in  a  practical  way.  For  this  you  need  apparatus 
and  t.o4>ls  and  I  give  them  to  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 

Write  Me— Mai!  Coupon  TODAY 

Turn  this  OPPORTUNITY  into  real  money. 
You  can't  fail  if  you  start.  Pence  atiirted  and 
now  makes  $750  a  month.  Write  today  for  my 
Big  Free  Book  "How  to  Become  An  Electrical 
Expert".  Don't  Hesitate— Mail  the  COUPON 
RIGHT  NOW. 

L.  L.  COOKE,  Chief  Engineer 

Cbicnvo  Enfrinecring  Works,  Inc. 

Dept.70l     — -2150  Lawrence  Ave, 

Ckicaso,  Illinois 

TEAR   OFK  HUKE 

L.  L.  Cooke,  Cliief  Encineer, 

Chicaeo  Enaineerine  Works,  Inc., 

Dept.  —  TOi     2150  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir: — 

$750  A  monili  looks  cood  to  me.  If  you  can  \va\x\ 
me  to  become  a  Big-Pay  "Electrical  Expert"  like 
you  iriined  Hence  I  wiint  to  know  particuLirs.  Send 
me  Vital  Fiicts  and  your  KRKK  t-""!.'  'H-^  \  .  R('n»m*' 
an  Bleclrical  Expert"  at  on. . 
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Spenderian 

'Personal  Sited  Itos! 

Made  in  England 

Spencerian  Pens  are  as 
tried  and  true  as  your  old 
copy-book  axioms.  They 
are  better  than  ordinary 
pens  because  they  write 
smoother  and  last  longer. 
Send  lOcfor  10  different  pat- 
terns and  lue  nuill  include, 
ivithout  charge,  that  fasci- 
nating book,  "What  Your 
Handivriting  Re-veals." 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  Ne'v  York 
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A  ND    then    one   evening    McAndrew 
■^^came  over  to  dinner.    It  was  during 
the  meal  that  I  mentioned  Jack's  noctur- 
nal serenade!-,  expecting  that  Mac  would 
treat  it  as  lightly  as  I  did. 

"  'Seven  times  you've  heard  him.  Jack, 
haven't  you,'  I  said,  'and  always  the  same 
tune.' 

"  'Always  the  same  tune,'  he  answered 
quietly. 

"  'Can  you  whistle  it  now?'  asked  Mc- 
Andrew, laying  down  his  knife  and  fork 
and  staring  at  Jack. 

"  'Easily,'  said  Jack.  'It  goes  like  this — 
— '  and  he  whistled  about  six  notes.  'On 
and  on  it  goes — never  varying ...  Why, 
McAndrew — what  the  devil  is  the  matter?' 
"I  glanced  at  McAndrew  in  amazement: 
then  out  of  the  corner' of  my  eye  I  saw  the 
native  servant  who  was  shivering  like  a 
jelly. 

"  'Man — are  you 'sure?'  said  Mac,  and 
his  face  was  white. 

"  'Of  course  I'm  sure,'  answered  Jack 
quietly.  'Why?' 

"  'That  tune  you  whistled — is  not  good 
for  a  white  man  to  hear.'  The  Scotch- 
man seemed  strangely  uneasy.  'And  ye've 
heard  it  seven  nights.  Do  you  not  know 
it,  Walton?' 

"  'I  do  not,'  I  said  grimly.  'What's 
the   mystery?' 

"But  McAndrew  'was  shaking  his  head 
dourly,  and  for  a  while  he  did  not  answer. 
"  'Mind  ye,'  he  said  at  length.  'I'm  not 
saying  there's  anything  in  it  at  all;  but 
I  would  not  care  to  hear  that  whistled 
outside  my  window.  I  heard  it  once — 
years  ago — when  I  was  away  up  in  the 
Arakan  Mountains.  Soft  and  sweet,  it 
was — rising  and  falling  in  the  night  air, 
and  going  on  ceaselessly.  Way  up  above 
me  was  a  monastery,  one  into  which  no 
white  man  has  ever  been.  And  the  noise 
was  coming  from  there.  I  had  to  go;  my 
servants  wouldn't  stop.  And  when  I  asked 
them  why,  they  told  me  that  the  priests 
were  calling  for  a  sacrifice.  If  they  stopped 
they  told  me  it  might  be  one'of  us.  That 
no  one  could  tell  how  death  would  come, 
or  to  whom — but  come  it  must — when 
the  Pipes  of  Death  were  heard.  And  the 
tune  you  whistled,  Manderby,  was  the 
tune  the  Pipes  of  Death  were  playing.' 
"  'But  that's  all  bunkum,  Mac,'  I  said 
angrily.  'We're  not  in  the  Arakans  here.' 
"  'Maybe,'  helanswered  doggedly.  'But 
I'm  a  Highlander  and — I  would  not  care 
to  hear  that  tune.' 

"I  could  see  Jack  was  impressed;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  myself — more  than 
I  cared  to  admit.  Sounds  rot  here,  I  know, 
but  out  there  with  the  dim-lit  tropical 
forest  around  one  it  was  different.  And 
things  do 'happen,  which  one  finds  it  hard 
to 'explain  by  the  cold  light  of  reason. 

"McAndrew'was'stopping'with  us  that 
night.  Jack,  with'the  stubbornness  of  the 
young,  had  flatly  refused  to  change  his 
room,  and  turned  in  early  while  Mac  and 
I  sat  up  talking.  And  it  was 'not 'till  we 
went  to  bed  ourselves  that  I  again' alluded 
to  the  whistle. 

"  'You  don't  really  think  it  meant 
anything,  Mac,  do  you?'  I  asked  him, 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  'Maybe  it  is  just  a  native  who  'has 
heard  it,'  he  said  guardedly,  and  further 
than  that  he  refused  to  commit  himself. 
"I  'suppo.se  it  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  hand  being 
thrust  through  my  mosquito  curtains. 

"  'Walton,  come  at  once!'  It  was  Mc- 
Andrew's  voice  and  it  was  shaking.  'There's 
devil's  work  going  on,  I  tell  you — devil's 
work.' 

"I  was  up  in  a  flash,  and  together  we 
crept  along  the  passage  towards  Jack's 
room.  Almost  instinctively  I'd  picked  up  a 
gun,  and  I  held  it  ready  as  we  paused  by 
the  door. 

"  'Do  you  hear  it?'  whispered  Mac  a 
little  fearfully,  and  I  nodded.  Sweet  and 
clear  the  notes  rose  and  fell — on  and  on 
and  on  in  the  same  cadence.  Sometimes 
the  whistler  seemed  to  be  far  away,  at 
others  almost  in  the  room. 

"  'It's  the  tune,'  muttered  McAndrew, 
as'we  tiptoed  towards  the  bed.  'The  Pipes 
of  Death.   Are  ye  awake,  boy?' 

"And'then  he  gave  a  little  cry  and'grip- 
ped  my  arm. 

"  'In  Heaven's  name,'  he  whispered, 
'what's'that  on'the'pillow  beside  his  head?' 

"  tJ*OR  a  while  in  the  dim  light  I  couldn't 
*■  make  it  out.  There  was  something  big 
and  black  and  motionless  on  the  white  pil- 
low, and  I  crept  nearer  to  see  what  it  was. 
And  then  suddenly  my  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still.    I  saw  two  beady,  unwinking 


eyes  staring  at  Jack's  face  close  by;  I 
saw  Jack's  eyes  wide  open,  and  sick  with 
terror  staring  at  the  thing  which  shared 
his  bed.  And  still  the  music  went  on 
outside. 

"  'What  is  it?'  I  muttered  through  dry 
lips. 

"  'Give  me  your  gun,  man,'  whispered 
McAndrew  hoarsely.  'If  the  pipes  stop — 
the  boy's   doomed.' 

"Slowly  he  raised  the  gun  an  inch  at  a 
tirne,  pushing  the  muzzle  forward  with 
infinite  care  towards  the  malignant  glow- 
ing eyes,  until  at  last  the  gun  was  almost 
touching  its  head.  And  at  that' moment  the 
music  died  away  and  stopped  altogether. 
I  had  a  momentary  glimpse  of  two  black 
feelers  shooting  out 'towards  Jack's  face — 
then  came  the  crack  of  the  gun.  And  with 
a  little  sob  Jack  rolled  out  of  bed  and  lay 
on 'the  floor  half  fainting,  while  the  black 
mass  on  the  pillow  writhed  and  writhed 
and  then  grew  still. 

"We  struck  a  light  and  stared  in  silence 
at  what  was  left  of  the  Thing. 

"It  was  Jack  who  spoke  first. 

"  'I  woke,'  he  said  unsteadily,  'to  feel 
something  crawling  over  me  on  the  bed. 
Outside,  that  infernal  whistling  was 
goingon,andatlast  I  made  out  what  was — 
what  was ....  My  God!'  he  cried  thickly, 
'what  was  it,  Mac — what  was  it?' 

"  'Steady,  boy',  said  McAndrew.  'It's 
dead  now,  anyway.  But  it  was  touch  and 
go.  I've  seen  'em  bigger  than  that  up  in 
the  Arakans.  It's  a  blood-sucking  poison- 
ous spider;  they  grow  as  big  as  cats. 
They're  sacred  to  some  of  the  sects .... 
There  was  one  great  brute  I  saw  once — 
twice  the  size  of  that  one  on  the  bed. 
They  kept  it  in  a  gold  cage,  and  there  were 
skeletons  of  children  in  the  cage  with  it .  . 
The  priest,  used  to  play  to  it — that  same 
tune;  and  then  when  he  stopped  came  the 
end — of  the  sacrifice." 

"  'But,'  began  Jack,  only  to  break  off 
and  stare  fearfully  into  the  darkness.  For 
suddenly  out  of  the  jungle,  had  come  one 
dreadful,  piercing  cry — and  then  silence. 
Only  the  ordinary  night  sounds  went  on  as 
usual — but  from  the  man  who  had  scream- 
ed there  was  a  silence  more  terrifying 
than  any  noise. 

"  'What  was  that?"  he  muttered — and 
McAndrew  shook  his  head. 
"  'We'll  find  out  tomorrow,'  he  said. 


'There  are  strange  things  abroad  to-night.' 
"We  sat    the  darkness  out — the  three 
of  us — round  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  we 
discussed  it  in  every  detail. 

"  'That  thing  I  saw  the  first  night  I 
heard  the  whistling,'  said  Jack  thought- 
fully, 'must  have  been  one  of  those  brutes. 
It  looked  like  a  great  shadow  scuttling 
over  the  compound.' 

"  'They've  been  trying  to  get  you  for  a 
week,  Manderby,'  said  the  Scotchman. 
'To-night  they  damned  near  succeeded.' 

"  'But  why,'  cried  Jack.  'I've  never 
done   'em  any  harm.' 

"McAndrew  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  'Don't  ask  me  that,'  he  answered. 
'Their  ways  are  not  our  ways.  Maybe 
something  had  occurred  with  one  of  the 
tribal  gods  that  demanded  the  blood  of  a 
newly-arrived  Englishman.  And  if  that's 
so  the  sooner  you  quit  the  better.' 

"  'Has  that  brute  been  in  my  room 
every  night?'  said  the  boy  with  a  shudder. 

"  'Every  night,'  answered  McAndrew 
gravely.  'Probably  two  of  them — They  hunt 
them  in  pairs.  They  starve  'em  and  then — 
when  the  music  stops — they  feed.'  He 
thoughtful 'y  poured  himself  out  some  more 
whiskey.  'There  are  a  good  many  strange 
things  up  in  the  hills,'  he  was  staring 
through  the  open  window  as  he  spoke, 
'which  the  white  manknowsnothingabout. 
And  it  is  as  well  for  him  not  to  try  and 
find   out.' 

AND  then  at  last  came  the  dawn, 
and  we  went  out  to  investigate. 
It  was  Jack  who  found  him — twenty 
yards  from  the  edge  of  the  compound  in  a 
little  clearing  in  the  jungle.  It  was  the 
body  of  a  man,  and  the  face  was  puffed 
and  horrible — but  not  too  puffed  to  be 
recognisable.  It  was  as  we  approached 
that  something  black — about  the  size  of  a 
big  kitten — moved  away  from  the  neck 
of  the  body  and  shambled  sluggishly  into 
the  undergrowth.  And  for  a  long  while 
we  stood  staring  in  horror-struck  silence. 
It  was  McAndrew  who  spoke  at  last. 

"  'You're  safe,  boy,'  he  said  slowly. 
'It  was  not  the  priests  at  all.  Just  murder — 
— plain  murder.' 

"And  with  that  he  took  his  handker- 
chief and  covered  the  dreadful,  staring 
eyes    of    Rupert    Morrison." 


Convertin'    Elder    Hawkins 


Continued  from  page  23 


"Umph!" 

Elder  Hawkins  shifted  his  position, 
grimacing  as  a  rheumatic  joint  protested 
creakingly. 

"Sum  day  yo's  goin'  ter  wish  yo'd 
stayed  outin'  col'  water,"  he  groaned, 
"Dat's  how  I  get  all  dis  misery  ob  mine. 
Who  yo'  say  dat  sick  brudder  'Celsior 
was?"     he  questioned. 

"Sam  Ashby,"  answered  Len  unhesita- 
tingly, "Royal  Arch  Deacon  Tyler  send  me 
word  dat  he  was  bery  low  wif  sleepin' 
sickness.  Elder." 

"He  is  so,"  nodded  the  old  man,  grim- 
ly, "nobuddy  kin  deny  dat  fac'  Seein's 
dat  Sam  Ashby  was  at  my  ebenin'  service 
an'  slept  all  fro  same,  I  orter  know  dat." 

Len's  eyes  bulged. 

"Oh  Luck,"  he  prayed,  "fergibe  my  er- 
ror. Paste  me  later,  Luck,  if  so  yo'  will,  but 
tarry  by  me  now." 

Elder  Hawkins  was  watching  him  gloat- 
ingly, smiling  queerly  and  nodding  his 
head  sagely  up  and  down.  Len  knew  he 
was  saying  to  himself,  "I  got  yo'  now, 
lyin',  law-breakin'  nigger." 

He  thought,  "I's  blin'-folded  an'  stan'- 
in'  wif  my  back  ag'in  a  wall  waitin'  fer  de 
rifles  ter  crack.  Oh  Luck,"  he  prayed 
ple'se  reach  out  an'  jerk  me  outin'  range.'. 

THE  Elder  was  taking  full  enjoyment 
out  of  the  situation  apparently.  He  was 
chucklingly  voicelessly,  shaking  like  a 
withered  leaf  in  a  gale.  If  only  he  would 
contrive  to  shake  his  big  head  loose  from 
his  skinny  neck,  Len  thought,  what  en- 
joyment would  be  his! 

"Yo'r  brudder  lodgeman,  Sam,  must 
a  made  mighty  quick  recobery,"  sneered 
the  old  man. 

"Sam  Ashby,  Junior,  ain't  nebber  goin' 
ter  recobber  ag'in,"  said  Len  sadly.  "Dat 
pore  young  man  done  pass  sweetly  inter 
realms  ob  ebberlastin'  peace  late  dis  af- 
emoon,  sah." 

"What!  What?"  stuttered  the  shocked 
Elder.    "Why,    Misto  Ballister,    I's  rup- 


tionated  an'  ashamed — I — didn'  know 
dere  was  anudder  Sam  Ashby  in  dis  town. 
So  de  pore  young  man  hab  done?  Dere  me, 
dere  me,  I  mus'  sojoumey  ter  de  house  ob 
mournin'  an'  comfort  de  bere'ved  ones." 

"Hain't  no  house  ob  mournin'  or  no 
bereaved,"  said  Len,  sorrowfully.  "Young 
Sam  was  a  frien'less  orphan  wifout  no 
home.  He  lived  in  a  tent  near  ribber.  We 
burn  de  tent  fer  fear  ob  contageousness, 
an'  ship  de  body  away  ter  Clebelan', 
Ohio,  U.S.  whar  his  sister  Ubs  at." 

"When  all?"  cried  the  bewildered  Elder. 

"Not  more'n  a  hour  agone,  sah.  It  was 
all  don'  bery  quiet,  yo'  see,  kase  we  fear  ter 
alarm  anybuddy.  Sleepin'  sickness  am  bery 
cotchin'.  Elder." 

"Pore  lad,  pore  lad,"  murmured  the  old 
man,  drying  his  spectacles  on  his  handker- 
chief. "Dyin'  wifout  dere  ones  by  his  side, 
an'  not  so  much  as  a  flower  on  his  quiet 
bre's'." 

"Oh,  me'n  Homer  did  our  bes'  fer  him  in 
dat  small  way,  sah,"  said  Len.  "Us  got 
him  'Res'  In  Peace"  wreaf  from  de  hot- 
house, an'  anchor  ob  carnations." 

"De  'Celsior  lodge,  yo'  means?" 

"No  jes'  me'n  Homer.  We  got  him  dem 
flowers  our  ownselbes.  'Twant  much,  but 
all  us  could  afford." 

The  old  Elder  was  weeping  copiously 
now.  His  hand  went  into  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  the  eighteen  cents  which  the 
collection  plate  had  that  evening  yielded. 

But  Len  waved  it  away. 

"No,  Elder,"  he  said,  "let  dis  lil'  good- 
bye tribute  be  mine  and  Homer's  alone. 
We  lubed  dat  boy,  an'  'sides,  wif  his  las' 
h)ref  he  requestionated  me'n  Homer  not 
ter  'low  anybuddy  else  but  our  own  selbes 
ter  do  anyfing  fer  him.  Says  he,  in  a  whis- 
per so  low  we  could  seasely  cotch  it: 

"  'Len  and  Homer,  my  dere  frien's, 
ob  all  dese  people  which  I  stray  in  'mong, 
frien'less  an'  alone,  yo'  two  hab  been  good 
an'  kin'  ter  me.  I  make  no  complaint. 
I  fergibes  dese  people  what  call  demselbes 
Christians  an'  turn  dere  faces  from  me. 
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But  let  ui)  hail's  'cept  yo'r'n  an'  Homer's 
tender  ones  compose  my  features  at  de 
end.  But,'  he  say,  'I  hab  a  message  which 
I  would  hab  you  gib  ter  de  Elder  ob  Bab- 
tist  church.  Yo'  tell  him,  fer  me,'  says 
Sam,  'dat  kin'ness,  fergibness  an'  sympafy 
towards  de  errin'  ones  he  shepherds'll 
gibe  him  de  peace  dat  will  make  him  fer- 
get  his  rheumatic  pains  an'  bad  libber. 
Tell  him  ter  stan'  up  fer  his  feller  man, 
intercede  wif  dare  enemies  an'  wives  an' 
make  dere  lives  more  easy,  an'  beseech 
him  ter  gib  Homer  de  job  ob  plasterin' 
and  grainin'  de  new  church.'  " 

"Oh,  oh — "  wailed  the  weeping  Elder. 
"Dat  sacred  message  shall  be  heeded. 
Misto  Ballister.  I  see  whar  I  hab  erred 
greatly.  Henceforth  I  shall  do  better,  I 
promise  dat." 

T  EN  nodded.  "Pore  Sam  spoke  ob  my 
*-'  own  case,  Elder,  an'  how  yo'  an'  Jane- 
Ann  seemed  ter  be  longin'  to  fin'  proof  ob 
my  unworthiness.  He  seemed  ter  fink 
dat  yo'  all  sorter  fostered  Jane-Ann's 
suspicions,  an'  sot  her  on  ter  keep  close 
watch  ob  my  actions.  Cou'se,  Elder,  I 
knowed  Sam  was  all  wrong,  but  I  couldn' 
well  contradict  de  dyin,'  could  I?" 

"Misto  Ballister,"  choked  the  old  Elder, 
"de  sight  ob  de  pearly  gates  an'  golden 
gibs  de  pilgrim  draining  close  ter  home  a 
clear  an'  understandin'  min'.  Yo'r  frien' 
Sam  spoke  troo  ennuf.  I  confess  I  felt  it 
my  dooty  ter  warn  yo'r  wife  ag'in  yo'r 
seemin'  wrong-doin's.  I  behebed  yo' 
gamboled  wif  cayrds  an'  pool;  I  was  tol' 
yo'  an'  Homer  Hudson  was  deep  in  chick- 
un-fightin',  an'  dat  yo'  all  would  cheat  yo'r 
own  mammies  on  a  hoss-deal.  An',  Misto 
Ballister,  yo'r  wife —  Jane-Ann,  am  a  dear 
clean-minded  wummin  an'  a  member  ob 
my  church.  1  may  hab  erred  in  my  zeal 
ter  assist  her;  I  did  err,  but  I  was  actin' 
'cordin'  ter  my  lights.  An'  now,  I  hab  been 
gibbed  a  bigger,  clearer  light.  Frum  now  on 
I  will  intercede  fer  yo'  as  de  pore  young 
man  who  has  passed  ober  suggests.  I 
will  make  it  my  pleasant  dooty  ter  sof'en 
yo'r  paff  an'  de  paff  ob  udder  men  wif 
wives,  an'  I'll  see  dat  Homer  gets  dat  job 
on  new  church,  too." 

"Dear  Sam'll  rest  sweeter,  knowin'  dat," 
sighed  Len. 

"Dere's  jes'  one  fing  more.  Elder.  Sam 
he  ast  us  ter  keep  his  dyin'  ter  ourselbes. 
Nobuddy  know  I  been  here;  nobody  need 
know  I's  gone,'  he  say.  'Len,  yo'  ast  de 
Rider  ter  heed  my  dyin'  re-quest'." 

The  deeply  moved  Elder  nodded. 

"Us  mus'  obey  his  dyin'  wish,"  he  said, 
"Us  mus'  say  no  word  ob  Sam  Ashby, 
Junior's,  untimely  demise." 

"Quite  so,"  Len  willingly  acquiesced. 
"An'  now,  Elder  Hawkins,  I  mus'  ramble 
Tong  hum  an'  make  out  my  report  ter 
Headquarters." 

He  shook  the  old  preacher's  hand  again 
and  turned  up  the  path.  Not  until  he  was  a 
safe  distance  from  the  shepherd  of  the 
stray  lambs  of  Chatville-East  did  he  pause 
and  wipe  his  perspiring  brow. 

"Gollies,"  he  sighed,  "mighty  close 
call,  dat.  Jes'  ter  fink  ob  meetin'  dat  ol' 
trouble-breedin'  Elder  so  close  in  ter 
ribber.  An',  oh  my  Ian'!  what  all  hab  dis 
nigger  let  hisse'f  in  fer  now?  Elder'U  be 
'spectin'  dem  cat-fish  fer  shore,  an'  Hom- 
er he  'spects  ter  eat  dem  fish  his  own  se'f. 
Now,  what  ter  do  'bout  dat,  anyhow? 
I's  can't  figger  it  out  at  all.  How  I'm 
goin'  ter  move  dat  prize-fighter  nigger  ter 
fotch  H&wkins  dem  fish  is  more'n  I  knows. 
Howsomebber,  dere  may  be  a  way.  I 
sure  gotter  make  good  my  word  ter  Elder 
Hawkins.  Yes,  sah,  I  got  ter  deliber  dem 
cat-fish  ter  him  dis  night,  er  I  gotter 
spread  my  wings  an'  fly  clean  outin'  dis 
worl'." 

III 

LJOMER,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern, 
■*■  ■*■  was  skinning  the  cat>fish  when  Len's 
step  on  the  gravelled  walk  made  him  look 
up. 

"Now  what,  Nigger?"  he  asked,  glar- 
ing up  at  the  intruder. 

"Oh  Homer,"  gasped  Len,  "fank  de 
Lor'  yo'  ain't  et  dem  fish  yit.  Gollies,  but 
I's  rehebed.  I  run  all  way  frum  hum  jes' 
as  soon  as  I  learned  Bolton's  dye-mills  had 
pisined  de  ribber.  1  was  dat  scared  you'd 
already  partook  ob  dem  pisined  catfish." 

"Pisined?" 

Homer  dropped  his  skinning  knife  and 
backfd  away  from  the  dangling  fish. 

"How   come?" 

"Why,  Homer,  it  seem  dat  a  new  han' 
at  Bolton's  opened  de  shoot  an'  let  big  lot 
ob  London  Purple  dye  inter  de  ribber. 
Jim  Grant  an'  Bob  Slower  cotched  some 


fish  dis  af'ernoon'an'  nigh  died  from  eatin' 
'em.  De  doctor  says  de  fish  won't  really 
kill,  but'll  make  de  eater  ob  'em  mighty 
sick." 

Homer  picked  up  the  knife  and  thumbed 
its  edge. 

"Len,"  he  said  darkly,  "yo'  all  knowed 
dat  afore  yo'  sold  me  dem  fish.  Dat's 
why  yo'  sold  'em  ter  me,  an'  yo'  cayn't 
deny   it." 

"No,  Homer,"  declared  Len.  "I  jes' 
ten  minutes  ago  learned  dat  ter  eat  dem 
fish  would  be  risky.  Dat's  troo.  Dat's 
fer  why  I's  here  now." 

"Den  yo'll  gib  me  back  dem  fo'  bits  I 
paid  yo'  fer  dese  fish?" 

"Sure  fing." 

Len  felt  in  one  pocket  after  the  other. 

"Gollies,  Homer,  I  mus'  hab  los'  dat 
money.  I  felled  down  twice  gettin'  here 
so  speedy  an'  I  reckon  dem  fo'  bits  jes' 
naturally  rolled  out  an'  away  frum  me." 

"Well,  nigger  man,  yo's  jes'  naturally 
goin'  ter  roll  out  an'  away  from  dis  worl'," 
said  Homer  with  ominous  calm.  "I's 
goin'  ter  teach  yo'  onst  an'  fer  all  dat  I's 
bad  machinery  ter  monkey  wif." 

"Homer,"  cried  Len,  "hoi'  up  one  in- 
stant. Yo'  gotter  be  reasonable.  I  ain't 
don'  yo'  no  ha'm;*  I'se  don'  yo  '  a  favor." 

"Don't  know  nuffin'  'bout  a  favor— all 
I  knows  is  yo's  dcme  me,"  growled  Homer, 
"an'  I  aims  ter  make  yo'  look  like  a  bimch 
of  winter-sage,  yo'  long,  black,  blood-suck- 
in'  leach,  yo.'  " 

"Homer,  don'  fergit  fer  one  moment 
yo'r  threatenin'  a  ossifer  ob  de  law," 
warned  Len,  assuming  a  dignity  he  was  far 
from  feeling.  "An'  don'  fergit  needer,  dat 
I's  got  a  huge  man-gettin'  gun  pinted 
straight  at  yo'  now  from  my  pocket." 

TTOMER  had  halted  in  his  slow  ad- 
*■  •*■  vance  at  mention  of  the  revolver. 
True,  too,  he  had  a  great  respect  for  Len's 
badge  of  office. 

"What's  good  ob  talkin',  "  he  snarled. 
"I's  said  my  say.  Yo'  all  sold  me  some  pis- 
ined cat-fish  an'  got  my  good  money. 
Now  all  I  get's-nuffin'." 

"It  ain't  nigh  as  bad  as  it  might  a  been," 
said  Len.  "If  yo'  hadn'  buyed  dem  fish, 
Jane-Ann  would  sure  hab  send  'em  ober 
ter  ol'  Elder  Hawkins,  an'  dat  pore  ol 
man  would  have  et  'em  an'  had  awful 
time.  As'tis,  I  got  here  in  time  so's  no 
harm's   done." 

Homer,  at  mention  of  Elder  Hawkins' 
name,  pricked  up  his  ears.  Suddenly  he 
smiled  so  that  his  gold  tooth  gleamed  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine  on  a  cloud  of  gloom. 

Len,  watching  him  intently,  said, 
"Reckon' -yo'  bes'  bury  dem  pisined  fish. 
Homer.   Le's  go  get  a  spade." 

"Bury  nuffin." 

Homer  sat  down  on  the  block  and  re- 
sumed the  skinning  of  the  big  fish. 

"You  ain't  aimin'  ter  eat  'em.  Homer?" 

"No,  /  ain't  aimin'  ter  eat  'em,"  said 
Homer  shortly. 

Len  rose  and  lit  his  pipe.  "If  so  yo' 
won't  let  me  holp  yo'  bury  dem  fish,  I 
guess  I  lope  off  hum." 

"Dere's  no  string  on  yo'  is  dere?"  asked 
Homer. 

"But  I'd  feel  better  if  so  dem  fish  was 
outer  way  ob  doin'  harm.  Homer." 

Homer  rolled  his  eyes. 

"Man  Nigger,"  he  grated,  "dese  fish  am 
my  property,  an'  I'll  do  what  I  wish  wif 
'em  all.  Now,  Len,  yo'  bes'  go  while  de 
goin's  good.  An'  I'm  advisin'  dat  yo' 
have  a  good  hunt  fer  dat  fo'  bits  kase  I 
aims  ter  hab  dat  money  back  in  my  pock- 
et right  soon." 

"Hain't  no  harm  no  how  in  aimin' 
anyfin',"  said  Len  pleasantly,  as  he  turned 
away. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  hidden  from  sight 
behind  a  bunch  of  friendly  trees  along  the 
road,  he  watched  a  big  skulking  negro 
with  a  parcel  beneath  his  arm,  pass  down 
toward  Elder  Hawkins'   place. 

Len  waited  a  few  minutes,  then  like  a 
shadow  trailed  along.  He  saw  Homer  slip 
through  the  pines  in  front  of  the  Elder's 
home  and  place  the  parcel  on  the  door  step. 
He  waited  for  no  more.  Things  had  turned 
out  just  as  he  had  hoped  they  might.  He 
had  made  good  his  word  to  the  old  Elder, 
also  to  Homer. 

As  he  made  his  way  homeward,  his  feet 
shuffled  time  to  the  song: 

"I's  goin'  don'  know  where." 

Suddenly  he  paused,  and  throwing  back 
his  head  laughed  until  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes. 

"Lor,  Lor,"  he  gasped — "I  can't  help 
picturin'  Homer's  face  when  Elder  Haw- 
kins t'anks  him  fer  dem  catfish  in  de  mawn- 
in]  and  offers  him  dat  church  job  ob  plast- 
erin' an'  grainin'." 
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MRS.     PANKHURST— CANADIAN 

By     ETHEL      M.      CHAPMAN 


ylNOTHER   gifted   woman    has  been 

AA  added  to  the  citizen-roll  of  Canada. 
1  V.  Two  years  ago  Mrs.  Emmehne 
Pankhurst  came  over  from  England  to 
spend  three  months  in  this  country.  Be- 
fore her  visit  was  over  she  had  decided  to 
stay.  She  sent  for  her  children 
and  set  up  a  home  in  the  city  of 
Victoria. 

Her  reason  for  choosing  Victoria 
from  all  the  possible  places  for 
homes  in  Canada  was  probably 
that  it  is  the  nearest  thing  we  have 
to  a  bit  of  old  England— with  its 
cluster  of  gardened,  tennis-court- 
ed, restful  English-looking  homes 
set  close  to  the  sea.  Why  she 
wanted  Canada  for  her  country  she 
told  me  herself.  She  believes  that 
it  offers  a  future  for  her  children 
—these,  by  the  way,  are  three 
little  girl  war  orphans  whom  she 
has  adopted.  Her  own  family  are 
grown  up  and  carving  out  car- 
eers of  their  own. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst, "there  is  in  any  country  a 
certain  handicap  in  being  a  woman, 
and  in  any  walk  of  life  except  the 
home,  but  in  Canada  there  seems 
to  be  more  equality  between  men 
and  women  than  in  any  other 
country    I    know." 

Then  there  is  the  interest  of 
watching  the  growth  of  a  new 
country  and,  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
adds,  "in  seeing  what  use  people 
make  of  their  opportunities,  es- 
pecially where  there  are  such  un- 
hmited  opportunities  as  we  have 
here.  One  of  Canada's  great 
possibilities  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  pioneers  come  from  the  two 
greatest  races  in  the  world— the 
British  and  the  French.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  for 
the  generations  to  come  if  we  could 
have  a  bilingual  nation,  the  arts  and  trad- 
itions of  both  races  being  handed  down  to 
the  children!  Sometimes  we  forget  that  the 
versatility  of  the  English  people  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  Norman 
invasion." 

Another  reason  for  Mrs.  Pankhurst's 
desire  to  live  in  Canada  is  that  she  may 
do  her  little  bit  toward  preserving  the 
right  kind  of  unity  between  Canada  and 
Britain.  She  does  not  entirely  agree  with 
some  people  that  Canada  will  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Empire  but  she  does  believe  it 
will  have  an  important  place.  She  believes 
that  there  is  work  here  for  her  to  do — 
and  for  other  women  who  may  follow  her 
from  the  Old  Land. 

Her  Present  "Job" 

TT  HAS  already  been  pretty  well  demon- 
•■•  strated  that  there  is  work  here  for  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  do.  When 
the  Canadian  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  procured  her  services  for 
their  campaign  for  Social  Hygiene,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  they  themselves 
hoped  for  the  results  that  have  been  ac- 
complished. She  has  filled  a  difficult  posi- 
tion and  filled  it  well,  as  one  doctor  has 
said, "working  like  a  slave,  traveling  tire- 
lessly, speaking  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  and  going  into  all  sorts  of  places." 
That  her  efforts  have  been  well  receiv- 
ed is  evident  from  the  fact  that  during  her 
first  six  weeks  in  the  city  of  Toronto  she 
addressed  the  Ma.sonic  Lodge,  the  Cana- 


dian Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire,  the  Women's 
Institutes,  the  Women'sLaw  Association, 
the  Women's  Press  Club,  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings in  Settlements,  womwi  in  factories, 
men  in  factories,  several  men's  luncheon 
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I  MRS.   EMMELINB  PANKHUBST  | 

I  who,  with  her  three  adopted  dangrhters,   has  de-  I 

E  cided  to   make  Canada  her  permanent   home.  i 
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clubs,  students  in  the  university  (both  men 
and  women),  college  women's  alumni 
associations,  theological  students,  church 
congregations  and  men's  and  women's 
and  young  people's  organizations  in  con- 
nection with  churches,  women  in  reforma- 
tories, printers  on  strike  (on  her  own  sub- 
ject, not  on  the  labor  problem) — and 
numbers  of  drawing-room  gatherings  in 
the  homes  of  social  leaders  and  other  wo- 
men of  influence  in  the  city. 

People  who.  have  heard  several  of  her 
addresses  have  been  charmed  and  delight- 
ed with  her  gift  for  adapting  her  address 
to  reach  her  audience.  It  is  reported  that 
on  one  occasion,  speaking  at  a  Rotary  Club 
banquet  where  she  was  the  only  woman 
present,  she  prefaced  her  address  with 
the  remark  that  she  understood  it  was 
the  custom  at  men's  banquets  to  tell  stor- 
ies— that  her  husband  had  been  a  Barris- 
ter at  Law,  and  at  certain  times  the  men 
of  his  profession  had  had  what  they  called 
"Bar  Mess."  At  these  gatherings  she 
believed  they  made  quite  a  feature  of 
story  telling  and  that  some  of  them  vied 
with  one  another  as  to  the  kind  of  story 
they  could  tell.  And  she  did  not  want 
her  audience  to  change  any  custom  they 
might  have,  just  because  she  was  there. 
In  fact  to  begin  the  programme  she 
would  tell  them  a  story.  This  was 
the    story: 

"At  a  club  banquet  the  men  were  ex- 
tolling the  graces  of  their  children — 
their  gifts,  their  promising  futures,  the 
success  some  of  them  had  already  attained. 


The  one  bachelor  among  them  was  silent. 
"  'Of  course  this  means  nothing  to  you,' 

a  friend  near  him  apologized,  'but  why 

look  so  serious  about  it?' 

"  'I  was  just  thinking,'  the  other  replied, 

'what  becomes  of  our  other  children?' 

"And  he  told  them  the  story 
from  Guy  de  Maupassant,  of  a 
youth  who  was  dismissed  from 
college  on  account  of  ill-health 
and  who  went  to  a  secluded  coun- 
try village  to  recuperate.  All 
summer  he  made  love  to  the  maid 
at  the  inn,  and  in  the  fall  went 
back  to  college.  Years  after  he 
passed  through  the  village  again 
on  another  holiday.  Its  familiar 
rural  quaintness  delighted  him. 
It  was  a  rare  lark  to  drop  into  the 
same  old  inn  and  find  the  same 
landlady,  older  but  otherwise  un- 
changed. Laughing  hilariously 
over  old  memories  he  made  in- 
quiries for  all  the  old  village  char- 
acters, then  suddenly  asked:  'And 
Where's  that  pretty  girl  you  used 
to  have  here?'  'Oh,  Mary,'  the' 
old  woman  replied.  'Then  you 
didn't  hear  about  Mary;  but 
then  of  course  you  wouldn't. 
She  got  into  bad  ways  and  had  a 
child,  and  she  died.  And—' 
looking  out  the  window — 'that'.<^ 
her  boy  passing  now.' — The  man 
looked  and  saw  the  village  idiot- 
his   own  son." 

A  Charming  Dignity 

r\F  COURSE  Mrs.  Pankhurst's 
^-^  own  personality,  her  dignity 
and  poise  and  quiet  force  and 
gentleness  help  immeasurably  in 
her  platform  work.  Another  de- 
tail which  cannot  fail  to  contri- 
bute something  is  her  gift  for  be- 
ing always  beautifully  and  becom- 
ingly gowned.  Other  women,  at  least,  never 
miss  the  effect  of  it.  If  there  ever  was  what 
we  call  a  "womanly  woman"  leading  a 
woman's  cause,  it  was  in  the  campaign 
for  woman  suffrage. 

The  secret  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  versatil- 
ity as  a  speaker  may  be  found  not  only  in 
her  wide  experience  in  public  affairs,  but  in 
her  equally  wide  reading.  Even*  during 
the  most  strenuous  years  of  her  public 
work  she  made  a  daily  habit  of  reading 
along  lines  of  other  interests  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  narrowness  of  the  specialist. 
The  work  of  interesting  people  is  usually 
not  the  product  of  a  happy  inspiration  but 
the  result  of  accumulated  experience — 
a  fact  which  makes  the  background  of 
great  people's  lives  even  more  interesting 
than  the  high  lights.  To  some  people  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  is  still  known  chiefly  as  a  cam- 
paigner for  woman  suffrage,  while  this 
is  only  one  of  the  many  activities  that 
have  been  a  preparation  for  the  social 
service  she  is  giving  Canada  to-day. 

She  seems  to  have  been  always  sym- 
pathetically interested  in  social  Isetter- 
ment.  Perhaps  this  w*as  strengthened  by 
her  marriage  with  Dr.  Pankhurst,  a  prac- 
tising barrister  who  was  also  a  politician 
and  active  in  legal  and  social  reforms. 
He  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  "Married  Woman's  Property 
Act" — in  fact  it  was  his  connection  with 
such  efforts  as  this  that  inspired  a  hero 
worship  in  the  girl  Emmeline  years  before 
she  knew  him.  Their  marriage  was  con- 
sidered a  very  romantic  affair,  and  their 
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home  life  was  extremely  happy.  It  was 
also  Dr.  Pankhurst  who  drafted  the  first 
woman  suffrage  bill  and  who  was  honor- 
ary council  and  legal  advisor  to  the  suf- 
fragists throughout  their  first  campaign. 

For  a  short  time  after  her  marriage 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  very  active  in  suffrage 
work.  Then  the  women  were  disappoint- 
ed in  not  getting  certain  legislation  which 
they  had  been  promised  and,  discouraged 
for  the  time,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
other  things  that  they  could  do.  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  was  elected  a  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dian, to  direct  the  care  of  those  who 
through  age,  infirmity  or  childhood  had 
to  be  supported  by  the  state.  It  was  here 
that  she  received  her  first  knowledge  of 
social  disease,  and  of  the  need  of  preven- 
tive and  corrective  work. 

The  Militant  Campaign 

IT  WAS  in  1905  that  she  took  up  the 
Militant  Campaign.  The  government 
told  her  that  she  would  have  to  choose 
between  suffrage  and  her  position,  which 
was  a  fairly  lucrative  one,  but  the  family 
did  not  need  her  income  now  so  she  chose 
suffrage,  sacrificing  not  only  her  salary 
but  a  considerable  pension  which  she  would 
have  been  enjoying  now.  The  next  nine 
years  could  not  be  said  to  be  lacking  in 
adventure  or  devoid  of  hardship.  Several 
times  she  came  in  contact  with  the  law, 
thirteen  times  she  was  sent  to  prison — 
not  as  a  political  prisoner  but  as  a  criminal 
with  solitary  confinement,  prison  clothes, 
and  no  communication  with  the  outside 
world  for  a  month  at  a  time.  The  reasons 
for  these  sentences  were  such  offences  as 
going  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
petition  and  refusing  to  go  away  until  it 
was  delivered:  distributing  hand  bills  in- 
viting people  to  a  public  meeting  after  the 
suffragettes  were  ordered  not  to  hold  meet- 
ings; and  "conspiracy  with  persons  un- 
known," supposedly  toward  the  destruc- 
tion of  property.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
person  bom  and  reared  in  Canada  to  ap- 
preciate the  conditions  that  made  these 
English  women  risk  their  lives,  for  the 
right  of  the  franchise. 


Mrs.  Pankhurst  served  most  of  her  pri- 
son terms  in  the  prison  hospital  and  as 
there  was  at  this  time  a  law  known  as  the 
"Cat  and  Mouse  Act,"  which  allowed  pri- 
soners in  ill  health  to  go  out  to  recuperate, 
and  brought  them  back  to  finish  their  sen- 
tence as  soon  as  they  were  built  up  again, 
she  had  several  intervals,  during  one  of 
which  she  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  speak  for 
the  cause  in  America.  In  the  summer  of 
1914  she  was  released  after  serving  three 
weeks  of  a  three-year  sentence  and  went 
over  to  be  with  her  daughter  Christabel 
in  France.  She  had  been  there  only  three 
days  when  the  war  broke  out. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Pankhursts 
that  in  this  crisis  they  should  follow  their 
custom  of  doing  the  work  that  was  near- 
est. Immediately  they  dropped  their  suf- 
frage cause,  came  back  to  England  and 
organized  the  National  Service  Cam- 
paign, recruiting  and  training  women  to 
release  men  for  war  service.  During  the 
early  war  years  Christabel  came  to  Ameri- 
ca to  help  in  putting  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  1915  they  were  both  working  to  pre- 
vent strikes  and  other  dangers  of  the  en- 
emy propaganda  in  England.  In  1916 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  came  to  America  again  in 
the  interests  of  Serbian  Relief.  In  1917 
when  the  Russian  revolution  became  the 
immediate  danger  she  went  to  Russia, 
working  there  from  May  until  October, 
and  returning  to  try  to  waken  the  Brit- 
ish people  to  the  danger  of  Bolshevism  in 
England.  Later  she  came  to  America  on 
the  same  mission,  returning  to  England 
only  six  weeks  before  the  a;-mistice  was 
signed. 

So  we  feel  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  had 
an  experience  broad  enough  to  make  her 
services  most  valuable  to  Canada.  When 
she  talks  of  social  conditions  she  knows 
whereof  she  speaks.  If  she  paints  start- 
ling pictures  of  the  results  of  neglect  of 
certain  evils  in  our  comparatively  new  and 
clean  country  she  has  been  privileged  to 
see  the  actual  results  of  their  neglect  in 
older  civilizations.  This  vision  is  not  the 
least  of  the  contributions  she  brings. 


The  only  M.  P.  who  can — 

Bake,  churn,  cook,  milk, 
sew,   hitch,   teach,  talk 

— and  do  'em  all  well! 
By     GERTRUDE      E.      S.      PRINGLE 


CANADA,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  has  elected  a  woman  to 
Parliament.  When  it  is  considered 
that  Miss  Agnes  Macphail  is  only  thirty- 
one,  a  farmer's  daughter  and  a  country 
school  teacher,  and  that  one  of  her  oppon- 
ents was  a  former  member  of  Parliament 
with  a  record  of  ten  years'  service — an 
able  speaker  and  a  manufacturer  of  wide 
and  honorable  reputation — her  sweeping 
victory,  resulting  lin  a  majority  of  more 
than  2,500  votes,  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 
What  steps  led  up  to  this  event?  What 
lay  behind  her  triumphant  victory  at  the 
polls? 

To  understand  these  questions  it  is  nec- 
essary to  start  at  the  beginning.  Picture 
a  low-lying,  swampy  farm,  and  a  three- 
roomed  log  house  where  Agnes  Macphail, 
the  eldest  child  of  a  poor  farmer,  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  Her  parents  were 
Canadian  bom,  their  people  on  both  sides 
having  come  from  Scotland.  Agnes' 
father  started  married  life  with  $800  given 
him  by  his  father,  and  with  this  small  cap- 
ital he  bought  the  farm,  a  team  of  oxen, 
some  second-hand  implements  and  a  few 
poor  sticks  of  furniture. 

Ontario  winters  used  to  be  much  longer 
and  more  severe  than  they  are  now.  They 
could  not  but  impress  themselves  forcibly 
upon  the  mind  of  a  certain  little  girl  ambi- 
tious to  learn  but  obliged  by  reason  of  the 
mile  and  a  half  of  bad  roads,  to  miss  from 
two  to  three  months' schooling  every  winter . 
So  when  the  snow  was  piled  up  in  deep 
drifts,  or  melting  slush  and  icy  pools  lay 
along  the  road,  she  used  to  gather  together 
such  little  companions  as  were  within 
reach,  and  console  herself  by  playing 
school. 

She  was  always  the  teacher,  for,  from 
her  earliest  school  days,  she  knew  that 
teaching  wa."  to  be  her  vocation. 


Apart  from  her  delight  in  school — in 
which  she  says  every  day  spent  there  was 
a  perfect  day  to  her,  and  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment when  unable  to  attend — a  vivid  mem- 
ory of  her  childhood  is  the  misery  of  wash 
day.  The  smell  of  suds,  the  damp  vapor, 
the  frequent  opening  of  the  kitchen  door 
to  hand  out  the  things,  the  line  of  wet  flan- 
nels near  the  stove,  the  meals  to  get  and 
dishes  to  wash,  imposing  back-breaking 
toil — ^all  produced  the  very  acme  of  physi- 
cal discomfort.  Agnes  will  never  forget 
those  days,  and  how,  inwardly  rebelling, 
she  used  to  ask  herself  why  women  could 
not  be  relieved  of  such  drudgery.  In  time 
she  is  hopeful  of  finding  an  answer  to  this 
problem. 

Sad  to  be  a  Farmer's  Girl 

r>  Y  THE  time  Agnes  was  fourteen  and 
*-*  had  passed  her  entrance  to  High 
School  the  family  fortunes  had  somewhat 
improved.  Mrs.  Macphail,  born  Camp- 
bell, had  inherited  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  Macphails  were  able  to  buy  a  bet- 
ter farm,  moving  to  one  in  the  township  of 
Artemesia,  Grey  County. 

At  sixteen  she  went  to  Owen  Sound  Coll- 
egiate, and  discovered  to  her  pained  amaze- 
ment that  a  farmer's  daughter  was  not 
accorded  any  social  standing.  Although  in 
class  she  was  the  equal  of  any  student,  at 
social  gatherings  she  found  she  had  no  sta- 
tus. 

Of  this  period  of  her  life,  when  she  frank- 
ly describes  herself  as  "a  tall, gawky  girl, 
plainly  but  respectably  dressed,"  she  con- 
fesses: "In  a  dumb,  hurt  way,  I  mulled  this 
over  and  over  in  my  mind." 

Why  a  farmer's  daughter  should  be 
looked  upon  as  beyond  the  pale  socially 
was  a  question  that  ever  rankled  in  her 
brain.   She  could  find  no  adequate  reason. 
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They  Give  You 
Longer  Service 

Goodform  H&«  Ntlik 
handwoven  of  nai  hair. 
are  so  carefully  ma  A 
arid  inspected  thak  jMu 
will  find  them  macb 
more  durable  than  iIm 
Nets  you  have  baaa 
wearing.  Goodform  Hair 
Nets  permit  you  k» 
dress  the  hajr  niorc 
loosely,  and  coiucquea^ 
ly  in  a  more  beoomiof 
style.     Sold  only  at  ^.^l* 

Rexall    Drue    Store* 
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Newfey^foM^MiirrOT^ 


For  years  our  beautiful  French  Ivory  and  Ebony 
brushes  have  been  acknowledged  as  the  finest 
brushes  in  the  world.  Now  we  are  making  hand 
mirrors. 

There  are  several  important  features  about  them 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  finest  quality^ 
of  solid  French  Ivory  and  Ebony  are  employed  in  the 
perfectly  finished  frames.  The  glass  is  of  the  very 
best  flawless  French  plate,  secured  in  the  frame  by  a 
special  manufacturing  process  which  makes  the  custom- 
ary unsatisfactory  beading  quite  unnecessary.  The 
glass  cannot  come  loose  and  fall  out — glass  and  frame 
are  practically  one  piece. 


TRADE 


^  MAFfK 


Sold  through  dealers  only.  If  you  cannot  find  Keystone 
Brushes  and  Mirrors  in  your  town,  write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

STEVENS-HEPNER  COMPANY.  LIMITED 
Port  Elgin,  Ontario 
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Washes,  sterilizes,  dries, 

dishes,  pots  and  pans 

without  putting 

hands  in  dishwater 

attaches  to 
hot  water  faucet 

PRICE  COMPLETE 


miaiite 

dish\i>asher 


The  3-Minutt'  Dishwasher,  simple  and  economical,  is  a  most  efficient  dishwasher — regardless  of 
price.  It  attaches  to  the  hot  water  faucet,  dishes  are  arranged  in  special  wire  container  and  the  hot, 
cutting  suds  quickly  cleanse  them.  The  soap  cylinder  is  then  removed  and  the  dishes  sterilized  with 
clean,  hot  water.  Heat  of  the  dishes  dries  them  almost  instantly.  Washes  pots,  pans,  milk  bottles 
and  filets  as  easily  as  it  does  dishes.  Hands  never  touch  dishwater.  Scouring  powders,  dishrags. 
tea  towels  and  like  insanitary  adjuncts  to  the  old  dishpan  method  are  eliminated. 

Write  for  free,  illustraleJ  folder,  "Why  hace  red  rough  hands  from  dishwashing," 

and  name  of  the  3-Minute  Dishwasher  dealer  in  your  city. 

Distributors  an<J  Dealers:    Write  for  our  proposition  to  you. 

HOUSE  &  HOME  SPECIALTIES,  LIMITED 


1434  HOWARD  AVE. 


WINDSOR,  ONT. 


J 


MAIDENS,  -even  the 
smallest,  may  be 
propitiated  with  a  box  of 
Moir's.  It  doesn't  take 
long  to  learn  which  choc- 
olates are  the  best,  the 
biggest  and  the  purest. 

MOIR'S  LIMITED  -  HALIFAX 


MOIRS  ehoeolaies 
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Tlie  capital  invested  by  a  farmer  in  his 
farm,  she  reasoned,  far  exceeded  the 
amount  necessary  to  put  a  man  through  as  a 
lavifyer  or  a  doctor.  Farmers,  she  consid- 
ered, were  most  of  them  thoughtful  men 
who  read  diligently  the  one  or  two  papers 
they  subscribed  for  and  pondered  them 
well.  Then,  too,  the  problems  of  farm 
life,  both  its  routine  and  emergency  duties, 
called  for  minds  of  no  inferior  cast.  Why 
then  this  prejudice,  this  standing  aloof 
from  those  who  were  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  the  real  producers  and  prosper- 
ity-makers? 

The  subject  haunted  her  throughout  her 


perity  could  be  brought  to  the  farmer. 
And  always  the  question  led  back  to  the 
finding  of  further  markets  for  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

After  her  initial  excursion  into  the  realm 
of  public  speaking  she  was  not  allowed  to 
withdraw,  but  was  constantly  asked  to 
address  gatherings.  She  also  wrote  artic- 
les for  the  Farmertt'  Sun.  For  two  years 
the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  watched 
her  closely.  Then  South  Grey  farmers 
chose  her  to  be  their  official  candidate, 
and  on  September  26,  1921,  nominated 
her  for  this  historic  constituency.  Last 
December  when  the  election  returns  came 
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Collegiate  and  Normal  course,  and  even 
after  she  had  been  given  her  first  little 
school,  a  one-room  rural  school,  she  longed 
to  find  the  reason  for  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
To  understand  this  evident  social  inequal- 
ity between  town  and  country  people  she 
began  to  read  books  on  economics  and 
found  the  subject  of  .surpa.ssing  interest. 

Eliminate  Farm  Drudgery 

npHE  books  told  her  that  the  rural  popu- 
*■  lation  was  the  salvation  of  Canada, 
and  that  our  national  prosperity  depend- 
ed on  the  farmers,  and  yet  she  could  see 
that  the  younger  generation  was  drifting 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  leaving  on 
them  only  men  between  fifty  and  seventy. 
When  these  men  died,  what  would  become 
of  the  farms?  By  the  side  of  this  problem 
was  its  solution:  make  the  farm  so  attrac- 
tive that  the  young  people  will  stay  on  it. 
But  how  to  arrive  at  this  end?  There  was 
but  one  way,  and  that  the  securing  of 
adequately  remunerative  markets  for  the 
farm  products.  When  this  came  to  pass 
farming  would  pay,  and  farmers  could 
afford  to  have  some  comforts  in  their 
homes  and  labor-saving  appHances  that 
would  minimize  drudgery. 

Some  few  years  later  the  conclusion 
Miss  Macphai!  came  to,  as  she  has  ex- 
pres.sed  in  her  speeches  was:  "If  we  have 
to  hold  all  our  products  here  until  we  get  a 
remunerative  market  in  Canada,  they  will 
be  rotten  with  age!" 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  by-election  in 
1919,  while  teaching  in  North  York,  that 
Miss  Macphail  was  asked  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  United  Farmer  candidate,  S.  B. 
Foote.  Her  maiden  speech  at  Mount  Al- 
bert was  about  ten  minutes  in  length  and 
given  without  previous  preparation.  She 
merely  outlined  conditions  as  she  saw  them 
and  advised  the  farmers  to  stick  together 
to  solve  them. 

Agnes  now  began  to  study  the  tariff 
question  very  closely  believing  it  to  be  the 
root  of  the  matter.  She  had  at  this  time 
the  advantage  of  constant  intercourse 
with  a  family,  farmers  in  a  large  way,  who 
were  well  informed  on  economic  questions. 
Many  an  hour  they  all  passed  together, 
debating  how  rural  Canada  could  best 
meet  the  adver.se  conditions  with  which  it 
was  faced,  and  change  them  so  that  pros- 


in,  Agnes  Macphail  was  found  to  have  more 
votes  than  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
candidates  got  together. 

She  Really  Knows  Farm  Life 

MISS  MACPHAIL  has  avowed  that 
her  highest  ambition  is  to  be  what 
her  constituents  want  her  to  hp.%  She  de- 
sires to  arouse  rural  Canada  to  its  po.ssib- 
ilities,  and  then  she  believes  urban  Ci^nada 
will  also  be  benefited.  As  the  new  mem- 
ber for  South  Grey  can  bake,  churn, 
cook,  sew,  milk  a  cow  and  hitch  a  hor.'^e, 
it  will  be  conceded  that  she  knows  farm 
life  from  the  inside,  and  is  competentito 
judge  of  its  conditions. 

Canada's  first  woman  representative  in 
the  Federal  House  approaches  her  task 
in  no  spirit  of  cocksure  self-confidence. 
She  has  labelled  Parliament  as  the  "House 
of  Temptation,"  where  other  and  better 
people  than  herself  have  gone  down  to 
defeat.  She  has  even  stated  she  will  not 
say  much  in  the  House.  However,  should 
she  be  lured  from  contemplative  aloofness 
to  take  part  in  any  of  the  debates,  it  is 
certain  that  no  member  will  drowse  when 
she  has  the  floor.  Agnes  Macphail  is  a 
spirited  speaker,  witty  and  original,  pep- 
pery at  times  and  possessed  of  a  frankness 
of  utterence  that  is  surprising. 

Already  in  her  public  addresses  she  has 
given  vent  to  forcible  and  trenchant  crit- 
icism that  has  aroused  her  audiences  and 
made  good  copy  for  the  newspapers. 
She  wrathfully  demands  the  taxing  of  wat- 
ered stocks,  and  says  satirically  that  if  the 
water  were  let  out  of  them  it  would  form 
another  set  of  Great  Lakes.  She  advocates 
making  public  the  names  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  daily  newspapers,  which 
organs  she  declares  represent  only  person- 
al opinion,  and  have  had  a  very  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  subjection  of  the  masses. 
She  slaps  at  the  middleman,  and  craves 
co-operation  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  She  even  takes  note  of 
fashionable  city  women  who  dress  for 
North  Pole  weather  from  the  knees  up, 
and  for  equatorial  weather  from  the  knees 
down. 

When  speaking  in  public  her  strong  con- 
tralto voice  makes  itself  easily  heard 
throughout  the  audvtorium,  and  she  has 
a  habit  of  swaying  her  body  in  unison  with 
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her  words.  She  uses  plain,  homely  lan- 
guage, but  there  is  meat  in  everything  she 
says.  She  has  the  force  that  comes  from 
strong  con\'ictions,  and  from  the  deter- 
mination expressed  in  her  face  one  would 
judge  she  would  not  be  easily  turned  aside 
from  any  purpose  she  formed. 

H.  of  P.  vs.  H.  of  R. 

LJER  picture  gives  the  impression  of  a 
-*■ -^  mature  woman  with  heavy  features. 
In  reality  she  looks  no  more  than  her  thirty- 
one  years  and  has  regular  features,  her 
forehead  being  decidedly  of  an  intellec- 
tual type,  her  skin  clear,  fine  and  color- 
less. She  is  serious-looking — possibly  be- 
cause her  life  has  been  one  of  stern  real- 
ities— inclined  to  be  brusque,  and  so  far 
has  not  been  noticeable  for  any  remark- 
able graciousness  of  manner.  But  when  she 
smiles^— which  is  not  too  often — her  face 
becomes  radiant  and  animated.  One  great 
asset  she  possesses  is  her  sense  of  humor 
which  overflows  in  her  speeches  and  tinc- 
tures her  conversation.  Speaking  to  a 
friend  about  her  sensible  blue  serge  dress, 
she  remarked:  "I  must  say  this  dress  has 
had  quite  a  career.  It  is  my  campaign 
dress  for  I  have  never  worn  another. 
It  had  to  take  me  either  to  the  House  of 
Parliament-or  to  the  House  of  Refuge." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cam- 
paign expenses  of  Canada's  first  woman 
M.P.  did  not  exceed  $600,  although  it  is 
said  to  have  cost  Mayor  Church  in  North 
Toronto  about  $3,000.  Even  more  interest- 
ing  is  the  way  the  electoral  riding  of  South 
Grey  was  organized.  Within  this  riding, 
which  includes  nine  townships,  two  towns, 
and  five  villages,  and  which  is  more  than 
fifty  miles  long  at  one  point,  were  thirty- 
seven  clubs  and  one  labor  union.  Each  of 
the  nine  townships  had  a  supervisor,  and 
an  organization  was  established  in  every 
polling  sub-division.  Then  the  name  and 
address  of  each  chairman  or  chairwoman 
of  such  committees  were  sent  to  Miss 
Macphail,  and  she  organized  the  villages 
and  the  towns.  To  keep  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  proceedings  Miss  Macphail 
had  at  hand  indexed  information  giving 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  leading 
workers  of  the  new  Progressive  party, 
whose  candidate  she  was.  She  also  had  the 
a.ssistance  of  an  expert  stenographer. 

Every  week  she  advertised  her  platform 
in  each  of  the  nine  local  newspapers  of  the 


riding.  She  got  in  touch  with  people  by 
telephone,  and  arranged  a  programme  of 
meetings.  With  scarcely  any  outside  help, 
depending  on  local  speakers,  the  meetings 
were  made  interesting,  musical  talent  also 
being  called  upon  to  assist.  Miss  Macphail 
herself  addressed  forty-seven  meetings 
in  that  riding,  and  eight  outside  of  it, 
and  her  speeches  were  never  less  than  an 
hour  in  length. 

The  necessary  funds  were  raised  by 
one  dollar  subscriptions  which  made  the 
subscribers  members  of  the  United  Farm- 
ers' organization.  This  body  paid  two- 
thirds  of  the  campaign  expenses,  and  Miss 
Macphail  the  other  third.  She  motored 
over  part  of  the  riding,  and  one  pitch- 
black  night  when  returning  from  a  meet- 
ing the  car  broke  down,  and  she  and  her 
companion  had  to  walk  a  distance  of  more 
than  four  and  a  half  miles  to  her  destina- 
tion, arriving  there  at  nearly  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  learn  that  search  part- 
ies had  been  out  looking  for  her. 

Agnes  Macphail,  M.P.,  believes  earn- 
estly that  the  "big  interests"  are  the  enem- 
ies of  the  farmer,  and  that  they  will  have 
to  be  overcome  before  the  farm  home  can 
come  into  its  own.  In  its  defence,  like  a 
modern  Jeanne  d'Arc,  she  is  ready  to  draw 
her  sword  and  give  battle.  Whether  she 
will  be  able  to  influence  legislation  to  any 
extent  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  House 
there  are  sixty-seven  Independents,  so 
she  should  have  support.  However,  con- 
tact with  a  great  variety  of  types,  rubbing 
up  against  keen,  highly-trained  minds  in 
the  House,  and  confronted  with  other  na- 
tional problems  than  the  one  she  stands 
for,  will  insistently  bring  home  to  her  that 
the  issue  at  stake  is  not  a  simple  demand- 
ing of  tariff  reform  and  getting  it.  Out  of 
the  endless  maze  of  conflicting  interests 
can  a  way  be  found  that  will  give  the 
farmers  markets  to  the  south  of  us  with- 
out working  injustice  to  other  investors, 
or  will  it  become  a  fight  of  the  "masses 
against  the  classes,"  one  section  of  Canada 
against  another'? 

As  the  first  woman  Parhamentarian  in 
Canada  she  will  be  closely  watched  here 
and  in  other  countries.  Will  historians  in 
days  to  come  put  her  down  as  a  social  re- 
former who  achieved  what  she  set  out  to 
do,  or  will  she  just  become  submerged  in 
the  personnel  of  the  House  and  let  events 
take  their  course?  The  future  alone  will 
tell. 


Answers  To    Queries 
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with  lieatl  office  at  Cornwall,  Ontario.  Ik 
it  a  good  investment? — H.  E.,  Chesterville, 
Ont. 

Answer — The  purchase  of  stock  of  the 
Triangle  Silver  Mines  would  be  a  specula- 
tion, not  an  investment.  If  safety  of  prin- 
cipal is  an  object  of  first  consideration 
we  would  advise  you  to  place  your  money 
elsewhere. 

QueMion — Would  you  advise  me  as  to 
the  Manding  of  Land  Investments,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto.  I  have  paid  over  tiOO  so  far  on  a 
$1 ,000  ahare.  Is  ii  a  good  investment  or 
would  you  advise  me  to  .Hop  making  pay- 
ments?—L.  E.  H.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Answer — So  far  the  Land  Investments 
Company  has  not  resumed  activity  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  its  land  holdings 
in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  and  is  awaiting 
an  improvement  in  the  market  for  vacant 
lands  before  taking  any  action.  The  pro- 
perties are  situated  north  of  Upper  Canada 
College  in  Toronto,  a  desirable  locality, 
and  one  which  it  is  expected  will  be  opened 
up  shortly.  If  the  market  revive.s  by  next 
Spring  the  company  will  attempt  to  sell 
its  holdings,  but  if  there  is  no  improve- 
ment no  action  will  be  taken.  The  immed- 
iate future  is  uncertain,  but  there  appears 
a  favorable  prospect  that  the  period  of 
waiting  is  nearing  the  end.  In  view,  there- 
fore, of  the  possibility  of  some  return 
accruing  to  the  shareholders  in  the  not 
far  distant  future  and  your  fairly  large 
interest  in  the  company  we  would  not 
care  to  advise  you  to  cease  payments  as 
you  would  thereby  jeopardize  your  entire 
holding. 

QueMon—il)  Are  the  debentures  of  the 
new  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  con- 
sidered a  good  investment? 

(2)  What  is  the  standing  of  the  firm  of 
W.  A.  MacKenzie  Co.  of  Toronto? 


(3)  Ha.'s  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  Montreal 
paid  a  dividend  lately? — A.  M.  C,  Quebec, 
P.Q. 

Answer — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
8  per  cent,  debenture  stock  of  the  Mount 
Royal  Hotel  Company  must  be  exchanged 
for  preferred  stock  on  .July  1st.  1923,  it 
should  be  regarded  in  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former  category.  As  a  preferred  stock, 
however,  it  would  have  the  added  attrac- 
tion that  being  issued  as  a  debenture  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction,  dividends 
can  be  paid  regularly  without  waiting  for 
earnings  to  accumulate.  The  common 
stock  will  depend  for  its  value  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  and  the  surplus  of 
profit  available  after  the  payment  of  fixed 
and  other  charees. 

While  the  issue  could  hardly  be  recom- 
mended as  an  absolutely  "safe"  invest- 
ment it  has  particularly  attractive  fea- 
tures as  a  high  class  speculation — a  bus- 
ineas  man's  investment.  It  is  argued  that 
there  is  a  good  opening  for  a  hotel  of  this 
class  in  Montreal  and  this  would  seem  to  be 
well  supported  by  prevailing  conditions 
and  the  large  tourist  and  convention  traf- 
fic vvhich  that  city  is  enjoying.  With  a 
continuation  of  such  business  success 
would  seem  to  be  assured.  Good  manage- 
ment is  also  assured  in  view  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Hotels  Company  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  investment  house  of  W.  A.  MacKen- 
zie &  Company  is  favorably  regarded. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  has  been  paying  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  1,  a  bonus 
of  2  per  cent  was  also  paid. 
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WE  WANT    INTELLIGENT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 

With  the  world  at  large  suffering  inore 
than  ever  from  nervous  disorders,  the  de- 
mand for  Chiropractic  is  becoming  more 
and   more    insistent. 

*In  view  of  this  we  have  opened  one  of 
the  most  up-to-dat«  colleEres  for  the  study 
of  Chiropractic.  We  teach  only  by  the 
most  advanced  methods.  Fall  term  now 
commencing.  Enroll  now.  Free  litera- 
ture on  request. 

Toronto  College  of  Chiropractic 

Dept.  M,  848  Broadview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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More  Than  A  Magazine 


A  National  Institution 


IN  Canada  today  MACLEAN'S  is  looked  upon  as  something 
mor«  than  a  magazine — it  has  become  an  institution  of 
national  importance — the  big  outstanding  National  publication 
of  this  country. 

It  is  known,  and  read,  and  quoted  in  every  city,  town  and 
village.  It  reaches  the  "leadership"  families  in  practically 
every  community  right  across  the  Dominion  and  it  has  the 
active  interest  of  alert-minded,  substantial  Canadians  in  every 
community  from  coast  to  coast. 


A 

Publication 

Avith  a 

Purpose 

The  definite  purpose  and  policy  of 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  to 
provide  to  its  readers  a  broad  idea 
of  what  Canada  as  a  whole  is  doing; 
to  briof  the  various  sections  and 
varied  intereets  of  this  broad  Do- 
minion t«gether  into  mutual  under- 
-•tkixfingandsympatWgr  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  national  s{Nrit,  a 
iMtiooal  consciousness,  and  a  na- 
tional unity. 

In  this  it  is  performing  a  service 
whick  is  absolutely  essential  to 
Caaada'i  National  development: 
and  Canadians  everywhere  endorse 
it  a  credit  to  its  title,  "Canada's 
National  Magazine." 


In  general  appearance  and  make-up,  in  quality  of  editorial  matter 
and  contributed  articles  and  illustrations,  MACLEAN'S  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  magazines  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Here  are  some  of  the  illustrators  whose  work  appears 
in  MACLEAN'S: 


C.    W.   Jefferj* 
Charlca    L.    Wrenn 
Cha«.  A.  MacLellan 


W.    G.    Kiiur 
H.    M,    Brinkerhoff 
Barnet    Braverman 
Arthar   Wm,    Browm 


G.  F.  Peter* 

B.   WostoB  Taylw 

Dudley  G. 


And  here  are  some  of  the  writers  who  contribute  to  MACLEAN'S: 


Frank   L.    Packard 
W.  A.  Fraser 
0.    K.    Cheaterton 
Arthur  Stringer 
Stephen    Leacock 
P.   G.   Wodehonse 


Baroness  Orcsy 
Arthur  Heminc 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
Robert   W.    Serrlea 
Margfot    Aaqnith 
Arthur  B.   Baxter 


Asnea  C.   Last 
Don   Marqnia 
Robt.  W.  Chaitbara 
Archie  P.  McBMufo 
Basil    Klnc 
Henry  P.  Halt 


In  addition  to  these,  the  Review  of  Reviews  section,  combined 
with  the  semi-monthly  articles  on  the  Business  Outlook,  and  the 
multitude  of 

Special  Articles  On  Topics  Of 
National  Interest 

make  MACLEAN'S  an  all-roimd  publication  which  has  won  for 
itself  pre-eminent  position  in  the  esteem  and  consciousness  of  the 
Canadian  people. 


For  the  Advertiser 


For  covering  Canada,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  offers  the  advertiser 
circulation,  plus  prestige,  plus  buying  power.  It  provides  effective,  profitable 
advertising  at  economical  cost.  It  is  the  first  publication  to  use,  and  the 
broad  base  upon  which  to  build  a  successful  campaign  in  this  country. 
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The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  0»t. 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Knocking — "Pa,  what'sadeath  rattle?" 
"That's  what  you  get  riding  in  some 
autos."— U.   of  T.  Gohlin. 


Survival  of  the  Fittest — Mother:— 
"Willie,  have  you  fed  the  gold  fish?" 

Dutiful  Willie:  "Yes,  Mamma,  I  fed 
them  to  the  cat." — Judge. 


Inconvenient — "Have  you  any  com- 
plaint to  make?"  asked  the  prison  visitor. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  life  convict. 
"There  ain't  nearly  enough  exits  from  this 
place." — New  York  Sun. 


A  Surprise  Party — Bom  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Walter  F.  Schultz,  a  baby  boy  on 
August  22nd,  at  Gotha  Thurigen,  Ger- 
many. Word  of  this  news  was  received 
here  last  week  by  his  parents. — Cochrane 
(Wis)  Recorder. 


Insult  Upon  Injury — "That  was  tough 
luck  about  Bill  Bootlaig." 

"Yeh,  wasn't  it?  To  go  and  get  a  year 
for  sellin'  a  pint  of  hootch  after  just  fin- 
ishing four  months  for  killing  his  wife." 
Judge. 


Oh!  Y4— He  (at  the  box-office)— "Have 
you  got  a  seat  left?" 

Ticket  Seller  (indicating  nvunber) — 
"Yes.   U  21." 

He — "I  am,  and  if  it  is  that  kind  of  a 
show  I  am  glad  I  did  not  ask  my  mother  to 
come  with  me." — The  U.  of  T.  Goblin. 


The  Spread  of  Intelligence — First 
Boy — "My  pa  knows  more  than  your'n." 

Second  Boy — "Aw,  gwan!  You  ain't 
never  seen  my  pa — his  forehead  reaches 
'way  to  the  back  of  his  head." — ^Vancouver 
Province. 

Rule  of  Three — Clerk  (at  employment 
bureau) — "Someone  has  sent  for  a  yard- 
man,   sir." 

Manager — "We  haven't  any  yardmen  at 
present." 

Clerk — "Then  shall  I  send  up  three  foot- 
men, sir?" — Vancouver  Province. 


Soul-Satisfying — "How  did  you  like 
that  cigar  I  gave  you,  old  man?  For  two 
hundred  bands  off  that  brand  they  give 
you  a  gramophone!" 

"You  don't  say!  If  I  smoked  two  hun- 
dred of  those  cigars  I  wouldn't  want  a 
gramophone;   I'd  want   a  harp." — Ex. 


All  Greek  to  Her — "Professor,"  asked 
the  young  lady  visitor,  "what  is  the  strange 
odor  in  this  room?  Is  this  the  chemical 
laboratory?" 

"No,  my  dear  young  lady.  This  is  the 
Latin  class  room." 

"Of  course!  How  stupid  of  me!  I  al- 
ways knew  that  Latin  was  a  dead  lan- 
guage!"—Bx. 


Professional  Temptation — Patient — 
"Great  Scott,  doctor!  That's  an  awful 
bill  for  one  week's  treatment." 

Doctor— "My  dear  fellow,  if  you  knew 
what  an  interesting  case  yours  was  and 
how  strongly  I  was  tempted  to  let  it  go 
to  a  post-mortem,  you  wouldn't  grumble 
at  a  bill  three  times  as  big  as  this." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Specific — More  than  once  the  editor  of 
a  Kansas  paper  had  had  occasion  to  send 
warnings  of  a  forthcoming  discharge  to  a 
certain  country  correspondent  who  per- 
sistently neglected  to  use  names  in  his 
stories.  That  the  warnings  were  not  with- 
out effect  was  evidenced  with  the  receipt 
of  this  dispatch: 

"Yesterday  afternoon  a  severe  storm 
struck  this  place.  Lightning  struck  a 
barbed-wire  fence  on  the  place  of  Hosea 
Gilkins,  killing  three  cows,  their  names 
being  Mary,  Lulu  and  Harriet."— Judje. 
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Wilful 
Destruction 
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Anywhere  in  Canada 


VOUR  tires  are  being  just  as  wilfully  destroyed 
when  you  run  them  without  proper  air  pressure. 
The    axe    process    may    be    faster    but    under- 
inflation  is  just  as  deadly. 

Don't  guess  at  tire  inflation.      Adopt    the    one 
SURE  method.     Use  a 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

and_know  that  your  tires  are  properly  inflated. 

Invest  ii.50  today  and  watch  your  investment  pay  dividendt 
in  tire  mileage. 

At  all  dealers,  everywhere. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  INC., 

334  King  St.  East,  Toronto 
London  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Chlcmft  ■ 
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Standardize  on  Reos 

Every  consideration  of  dependability,  econ- 
omy, Low  Up  Keep,  and  Pride  of  Ownership, 
dictates  that  you  standardize  your  entire 
motoring  equipment— both  passenger  and 
commercial — on  one  make. 

The  unprecedented  completeness  of  the  new 
Reo  line,  which  embraces  not  only  all  popular 
types  of  passenger  models,  but  also  that 
wonderful  Speed  Wagon,  inevitably  suggests 
that  you  Standardize  on  Reos. 

Recently  two  more  reasons  have  appeared— 
that  New  Reo  -Light  Seven,  and  the  New 
"Business  Coupe". 

Like  all  Reo  Passenger  models,  these  are 
mounted  on  Six  Cylinder  Chasses. 

That  "Incomparable  Six— the  Six  of  Sixty 
Superiorities"— is  ideal  for  enclosed  car  ser- 
vice as  well  as  for  open  models — for  it  is  as 
silent  as  it  is  powerful. 

Now  that  you  may  have  a  Seven -passenger 
Reo,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  desire 
a  larger  or  more  expensive  car  in  your  home 
garage. 

There  is  a  Reo  for  every  possible  kind  of 
service — social,  professional  and  commercial. 

And  such  is  the  quality;  such  the  beauty  of 
design  and  of  finish;  such  the  reputation  of 
this  product — there  is  a  Pride  of  Ownership 
in  the  possession  of  a  fleet  of  Reos,  that 
irresistibly  appeals  to  the  connoisseur. 

In  the  realm  of  Business,  hundreds  of  con- 
cerns have  found  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
degree  of  satisfaction,  and  a  marked  increase 
in  efficiency,  in  this  policy  of  "Standardizing 
on  Reos". 

These  are  now  supplementing  their  fleets  of 
Speed  Wagons  with  Business  Coupes — in- 
creasing the  range  and  efficiency  of  salesmen, 
collectors,  inspectors,  etc. 

See  the  new  Reo  Line.  Its  completeness  and 
scope  will  surprise  you. 

Then — Standardize  on  Reos.  Economy  is 
amazing — satisfaction  supreme. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd., 


St.  Catharine* 


Ontario 
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TIRES  that  are  winter  proof— that  stand  the  jagged 
ice  ruts  in  the  road  and  give  the  least  skid  on 
snowy  pavements,  are  the  winter  sportsman's 
favorite  tires.  "Gutta  Percha"  on  a  tire  looks  good 
to  the  knowing  purchaser  who  is  keen  for  big 
value  in  mileage  and  little  trouble  in  the  way  of 
leaks   and  blowouts. 

GumPERCMMES 

One  practical  proof  of  the  superiority  of  "Gutta  Percha"  Cord  Tires  is  that  motorists 
who  have  run  the  scale  of  different  tires,  seeking  maximum  service,  have  given  the 
"Gutta  Percha"  Tire  their  repeat  order. 

"Gutta  Percha"  Cord  Tires  will  be  the  vogue  for  1922.  Be  in  the  fashion— make  it 
"G.P."  Cords  on  all  four  wheels. 

Gutta   Percha  &  Rubber  Limited,    Head  Offices  and  Factory,  Toronto 


Branches  in  all  leading  Canadian  cities 
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Opportunities  in  Odd 
Amount   Bonds 


During  an  active  bond 
market  there  are  excep- 
tional opportunities  for 
picking  up  odd  amount 
bonds  of  the  various 
Provinces  and  of  repre- 
sentative municipalities 
of  the  Dominion.  Our 
current  ODD  LOT  LIST 
contains  offerings  of 
bonds  varying  in 
amounts  from  approxi- 
mately one  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars  upward  to 
several   thousands. 

it  it  good  hu»ine»M  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unparalleled  opportunitiet  for 
investment  which  world  market  eon- 
ditione     give     present-day     inveutore. 

Send  for  New  OJJ  Amount  List 

A.   E.  AMES  &,  CO. 
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Union  Bank  BIdg.  •  -  -  -  Toront* 
Transportation  BIdg.  -  -  Montraal 
74  Broadway  .....  Now  York 
Bolmont  Housa  .  -  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Harris  Trust  BIdg.   ...    -    Chicago 
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Every  Department 
within  Arm's  Reach 

Yes — just  "Push  one  button  once"  to 
talk  with  any  office  or  department  in 
your  plant.  That's  th*  convenience  of 
the 

Stromberg  -  Carlson 

Inter-Communicating 

Telephone 

It  saves  time  by  eliminating  delay  and 
confusion  —  by  saving  unnecessary 
walking. 

No  switchboard  or  operator  required 
with  this  installation  An  actual  econ- 
omy. 

Let  us   tell  you   how  you  can   in- 
stall   the    system    at    small    cost. 
Write    for    booklet    and    full    in- 
formation. 
Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone   Mfg.    Co. 

35  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 
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Business  &  Investments 


CANADIAN  BANKING  SYSTEM 

STILL  MERITS  CONFIDENCE 


THE  Merchants'  Bank  affair  has 
been  a  shock  to  investors.  They 
hardly  know  what  it  all  means.  The 
bank  did  not  fail,  but  what  is  termed  its 
"reserve,"  the  president  stated,  had  been 
so  depleted  that  the  directors  considered  it 
inadvisable  to  continue.  Later  on,  when 
some  sort  of  an  investigation  is  held — 
as  it  must  be — we  shall  know  just  what 
this  means.  It  would  appear  that  the 
heavy  losses  the  bank  is  known  to  have 
incurred  in  the  past  couple  of  years  would, 
if  revealed  in  a  "true  and  correct"  state- 
ment of  its  affairs,  have  resulted  in  a  fair- 
ly wide-spread  movement  to  withdraw 
deposits,  which  in  turn  would  have  made 
it  difficult  for  the  bank  to  continue  the 
commercial  and  call  loans. 

It  might  have  been  possible  for  the  bank 
to  make  arrangements  with  other  banks  to 
guarantee  its  deposits,  as  was  finally 
done  with  a  single  bank,  and  this  might 
have  sustained  public  confidence  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  to  amalgamate  it 
with  another  bank,  or  it  might  not. 
Similar  situations  have  been  worked  out 
successfully  in  the 'United  States;  reserves 
have  been  reduced  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  bank's  clients,  and  dividends  re- 
duced, with  little  apparent  diminution  of 
confidence  in  the  bank,  withdrawal  of 
funds,  or  loss  of  general  business,  and  the 
argument  has  been  ,  advanced  that  this 
course  could  easily  have  been  followed  in 
Canada. 

Bank's  Weak  Points 

TN  ANY  event  several  points  of  weakness 
A  have  developed  in  connection  with  this 
particular  bank's  operations,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public,  that  naturally  have 
caused  a  feeling  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  system.  It  is  important  that  this  con- 
fidence be  restored  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  weak  points  about  the  Merchants' 
bank  as  so  far  disclosed  maybe  summed  up 
thus:  There  was  a  loss  of  some  $4,000,000 
through  the  failure  of  one  brokerage  house 
in  Montreal  in  July,  1920.  At  one  time  this 
firm  was  "overdrawn"  more  than  $3,000,- 
000  at  the  6ank.  The  president  of  the 
bank  in  the  witness  stand  swore  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  overdraft  or  the  insolvent 
condition  of  the  firm  until  the  actual  fail- 
ure. The  general  manager  of  the  bank 
swore  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  insol- 
vent position  of  this  firm  either,  until  it 
failed,  and  the  blame  for  the  time  being 
has  been  shifted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
manager  of  the  main  local  office  of  the 
bank. 

Further  evidence  showed  that  a  part- 
ner of  the  firm  had  an  overdraft  of  $700,- 
000  at  one  time,  without,  it  would  appear, 
even  the  traditional  "shoestring"  as  a  se- 
curity. This  is  startling  evidence,  and  the 
natural  question  is:   On  whom  should  res- 


ponsibility be  placed  for  this  extraordin- 
ary state  of  affairs?  On  the  banking  sys- 
tem, or  on  the  president,  and  directors  of 
the  bank,  the  general  manager,  the  local 
manager,  one,  two  or  all? 

Then  the  auditors  come  into  the  query: 
did  they  do  their  duty  in  a  searching  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  true  value  of 
the  assets  of  the  bank?  It  is  not  denied 
that  they  had  plenary  powers  to  go  behind 
the  word  of  any  official  in  the  bank.  That 
was  why  the  system  of  appointment  of 
shareholders'  auditors  was  put  into  effect 
in  1913, — to  protect  the  shareholders 
against  weakness  or  worse  in  officials  or 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  directors. 
Is  there  any  amendment  to  the  Banking 
Act  that  should  be  made  to  provide  a 
more  vital  audit?  Are  auditors  thus  chosen 
competent  to  get  at  the  bottom  if  any  de- 
liberate attempt  were  made  at  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  "true  and  correct  view"  of 
the  bank's  conditions? 

Ottawa's   Responsibility 

THE  Federal  Government  is  brought 
into  an  affair  of  this  kind  inasmuch  as 
monthly  reports  are  submitted  by  the 
banks  showing  their  standing:  these  re- 
ports are  not  passed  on  by  the  sharehold- 
ers' auditors,  but  carry  with  them  a  very 
serious  obligation  as  to  their  accuracy, 
with  heavy  penalties — that  have  been 
inflicted  in  the  past — if  these  reports  are 
shown  to  have  been  falsified. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  obviously 
the  duty  of  the  shareholders  to  insist  on  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
the  heavy  losses,  and  the  concealment  of 
these  from  the  directors  and  the  share- 
holders themselves.  They  also  are  con- 
cerned with  finding  out  whether  the  audi- 
tors appointed  by  them  discharged  their 
duties  as  the  Bank  Act  stipulates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  more- 
over to  satisfy  itself  to  what  extent  the 
reports  made  to  it  were  true  or  false,  and 
to  take  steps  to  inflict  whatever  penalty  is 
called  for  by  the  statutes. 

It  is  not  a  single  bank,  as  the  whole 
banking  system  of  Canada  is  more  or  less 
on  trial  in  this  affair,  and  the  case  should 
be  treated  accordingly.  Fortunately,  con- 
fidence still  remains  strong  in  the  banks  of 
Canada  as  a  whole,  and  there  is  ample 
reason  for  the  belief  that  the  present  un- 
fortunate incident  reveals  the  weakness  of 
individuals  rather  than  of  the  system  it- 
self; a  system  that  Canadians  generally, 
and  with  good  reason,  have  looked  on  with 
pride,  and  over  which  they  have  even  re- 
sorted to  a  rather  pardonable  boasting. 

Passing  from  an  individual  case  to  the 
more  ordinary  and  more  encouraging  as- 
pect of  the  banks  of  Canada,  the  invest- 
ment public  have  been  presented  in  sever- 


CO  MANY  financial  enquiries  have  come  in  from,  readers  of  MAC- 
LEAN'S that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  publish  more  than  a 
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al  annual  reports  that  have  just  been 
issued,  with  admirable  summaries  and 
commentaries  of  business  conditions  in 
this  country;  tinged  with  that  element  of 
conservatism  and  caution  and  broad  out- 
look that  proved  a  retaining  anchor  to 
many  a  commercial  situation  when  the 
dizzy  heights  of  inflation  warped  the 
judgment  of  the  trader.  The  facts  are 
faced,  but  throughout  all  the  addresses 
to  shareholders  runs  a  reassuring  vein  of 
confidence,  whose  repeated  influence 
should  carry  far.  Among  these  might  be 
quoted: 

Profits:   Economy  and    Efficiency 

By  Sir  Herbert  Holt  (President  Royal 
Bank) — "Economy  in  management  and 
operation  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
present  time.  If  prices  of  commodities 
are  not  to  rise  to  any  extent,  but  are,  as 
many  think,  to  experience  a  slow  decline 
over  a  period  of  years,  profits  cart  only  be 
maintained  by  increased  economy  and 
efficiency  in  management. 

"These  remarks  on  economy  have  spec- 
ial force  in  their  application  to  our  Gov- 
ernments, Federal,  Provincial  and  Muni- 
cipal. Many  Governments  and  Munici- 
palities are  tempted  by  the  facility  in  dis- 
posing of  their  securities  during  a  cheap 
money  period,  such  as  they  are  entering 
upon  in  the  United  States,  to  engage  in 
undertakings  which  are  justified  neither 
by  their  population  nor  their  financial 
position.  Thus  there  is  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  country  for  tax  payments,  a  great  part 
of  which  are  remitted  abroad  in  the  shape 
of  interest  on  foreign  borrowings. 

"Our  foreign  trade  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  November  30  shows  a 
large  decrease  in  total  values  due  in  great 
part  to  falling  prices.  While  we  have  re- 
ceived a  smaller  return  from  our  exports 
we  have  paid  less  for  our  imports  and  the 
measure  of  progress  is  a  trade  balance  in 
our  favor  of  $55,000,000.  We  are  advanc- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  but  a  greater 
effort  is  imperative.  We  must  bring  our 
favorable  balance  to  a  point  equal  to  the 
interest  on  our  foreign  indebtedness. 
Until  we  accomplish  this  our  borrowings 
abroad  will  continue.  By  the  develop- 
ment of  our  coal  areas,  by  improved  meth- 
ods of  industrial  production,  above  all  by  a 
wider  utilization  of  our  water  powers 
must  we  labor  to  restrict  our  imports. 
For  the  expansion  of  our  exports,  the 
speedy  settlement  of  our  farm  lands  is  the 
great  need,  and  immigration  should  be 
stimulated.  Yet,  we  should  take  warn- 
ing by  the  experience  of  our  neighbors  and 
admit  only  those  who  are  desirable.  Let 
us  follow  the  motto  of  Australia.  'You  are 
welcome  if  you  are  the  man  we  want.' ', 

Three   Important   Questions 

John  Gall,  president  of  the  Union 
Bank,  says: — "The  financial  conference 
now  in  session  in  France  has  immense  pos- 
sibilities and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  may  be  such  as 
to  bring  about  the  stabilization  of  ex- 
changes, with  the  consequent  gradual  re- 
sumption of  world  trade. 

"A  settlement  of  the  difficulties  in  Ire- 
land seems  to  be  in  view,  and  this  undoubt- 
edly will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect, 
removing,  as  it  will,  a  source  of  grave  ir- 
ritation between  the  various  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 

"The  Washington  conference,  too,  has 
already  accomplished  much,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  its  labors  are  com- 
pleted, many  matters  at  present  in  dispute 
between  the  various  participants  will  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  world  at  large. 

"The  immediate  future  of  business 
seems  to  be  largely  dependent  on  these 
three  important  questions,  and  the  out- 
come of  each  one  of  them  is  awaited  with 
deepest  interest  throughout  the  world." 

The  Future 

SIR,  JOHN  AIRD,  general  manager 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  says: — 
"Despite  the  world-wide  experience  of 
the  pains  of  contraction  by  whole  nations, 


and  notwithstanding  the  many  unsettled 
problems  still  standing  in  the  way  of  pros- 
perity, we  have  during  the  year  passed 
through  many  remedial  stages  which  were 
absolutely  necessary,  whether  agreeable  or 
not.  We  are  adjusting  ourselves  to  the 
creation  of  our  products  at  a  cheaper  cost, 
to  a  renewed  conception  of  the  value  of  a 
dollar  and  to  the  necessity  for  the  max- 
imum of  efficiency  in  every  effort  of  in- 
dustry. If  we  have  due  regard  to  the 
world's  experiences  since  the  war  and 
accept  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom, 
and  if  as  Canadians  we  purpose  to  be  fair 
to  each  other  and  to  work  together  for  the 
national  good  as  well  as  for  our  own,  we 
shall  soon  again  achieve  the  success  in 
material  things  which  has  happily  dis- 
tinguished our  past.  The  tide  which  has 
been  ebbing  will  soon  turn,  and  the  many 
nations  with  troubles  infinitely  greater 
than  our  own,  will  one  by  one  rediscover 
the  road  to  progress,  the  basis  of  which 
will  be  the  power  to  buy  food  and  other 
supplies  from  nations  like  ourselves.  With 
that  change  in  the  tide  a  great  emigration 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe  will  take  place,  and  some  at  least 
will  find  their  future  as  settlers  on  our 
farms.  With  our  unused  acres  and  our 
natural  resources,  our  many  centres  of 
manufacturing,  our  established  character 
for  industry  and  energy,  and  our  really 
great  ability  to  economize,  when  aroused, 
we  of  all  nations  can  surely  view  the  future 
with   courage   and   confidence." 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — Lhave  $600  invested  in  Can- 
adian Victory  Bonds.  Would  you  advise 
holding  them  or  exchanging  them  for  bonds 
paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest? 

I  also  have  $300  invested  in  the  Physical 
Culture  Corporation  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this 
corporation? 

Also  I  have  two  20  year  annuities  with 
the  Great  West  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Winnipeg.  Is  this  a  safe  concern?  Also 
what  about  the  Dominion  Coal  Company 
as  an  investment? — E.  A.  M.,  Glace  Bay 
N.  S. 

Answer — You  could  exchange  your 
$600  of  Victory  bonds  for  an  odd  Ipt  of 
municipal  bonds  to  give  you  an  additional 
one-half  or  one  per  cent  yield  on  your 
money  without  serious  loss  of  safety. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  the 
Physical  Culture  Corporation  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  safe  general  rule  that  such 
investments  are  unsuitable  for  a  person  in 
your  position,  too  far  away  from  the  eorn- 
pany  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  its  activi- 
ties. If  you  could  sell  now  without  a  loss 
it  might  be  wise  and  you  could  put  your 
money  into  a  Canadian  investment. 

The  Great  West  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany is  absolutely  safe  to  insure  with. 
Dominion  Coal  has  never  missed  its  pre- 
ferred dividend  and  is  a  good  buy  for  a 
high  yield.  Holders  of  Dominion  Coal  have 
until  December  15  to  exchange  their  hold- 
ings for  stock  in  the  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation.  We  would  not  advise  the 
trade  as  Dominion  Coal  is,  as  a  unit, 
stronger  than  the  group. 

Question — /  am  holding  some  Granby 
Consolidated  Mining  Smelting  and  Power 
Company  stock.  Would  you  advise  me  sell- 
ing at  present  market  or  holding  in  hope  of 
an  advance? — X    Y.  Z.,  Vancouver  B.  C. 

Answer — Present  indications  point  to 
an  improvement  of  the  metal  markets, 
and  a  corresponding  improvement  of  the 
market  position  of  the  securities  of  the 
copper  producing  companies  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

We  would  not  advise  a  sale  of  Granby 
Consolidated  just  now. 

Question — Cuban  Canadian  Sugar  Com- 
pany have  not  paid  dividends  since  last 
January  (Preferred  Stock  8  per  cent  ac- 
cumulative.) Please  give  present  standing 
and  outlook  for  resumption  dividend.  Would 
you  advise  holding?  A.  B.  C,  Summerside 
P.  E.  I. 

Answer — We  believe  no  one  is  in  a 
position  just  at  present  to  give  you  any 
accurate  estimate  as  to  when  the  company 
will  be  able  to  resume  dividends  on  its 
preferred  stock.  No  statement  has  been 
issued  on  the  earnings  or  position  of  the 
company  for  the  past  two  years. 

We  understand  also  that  a  delay  has 
been    caused    in    sending    information    to 
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printed  on  good  book  paper,  64  to  100  pages  each. 
I'ockei    si/.n.      Bound    In    heavy    card    cover    paper. 


MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 

Remember    this    is    „    -^    —  - 

30— «ienvi  your  order  and  draft,  money  onler  or 
registered  letter  to-day— tf  you  order  20  books 
j(,[„l  $■>— if  50  send  $5.  and  so  on.  Poetage 
prepaid.  No  C.O.D.  ordurs  to  Canada. 
to    per.son;il    cliO'ks    for    exchange. 


Add   10c 


E.  H.  JULIUS,  President,  Appeal  Publishing  Company 

900  Appeal  Biiildinfi.  Girard,  Kansas 
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Banking  by  Mail 

Those  living  at  a  distance  can  do  their 
Banking  by  Mail  just  as  safely  and  con- 
veniently as  though  done  in  person.  Many 
Farniers  save  themselves  special  trips  to 
town  by  adopdng  our  system  of  Banking 
by  Mail.  The  Manager  will  explain  this 
helpful  plan.  Write  or  see  him  the  next 
time  you  are  in  town. 

TH€  M€RCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.     OF  •  CAh4  ADA  Established  1864. 

399  Branches  in  Canada  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 


nENNISTEEl 

^^^m         M^de  in  Canada         ^j^^ 


Why  Not  Utilize  the  Wall  Spacel 

Dennisteel  Shelving  makes  space  for  the  storing  of  ma- 
terials. II  can  be  kept  In  systematic  order,  and  do«i 
iway  with  the  necessity  of  a  ■t«f»-x«*M. 
Dennisteel  Lockers  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  cloak- 
rrium.  an<l  offer  your  employes  privacy  and  security  for 
their  personal  belongings. 
Dennisteel    FroducLs    are    Fire- Resisting. 

We    also    make 
Steel    Cabinets,   Steel    Lavatory  Compartments,   etc. 
Ornamental    Iron    and    Bronze;    Commercial    Wirework    tf 
all    kinds. 

General    Builders'    Ironwork;   "Boca"   Solid   Steel   Sash. 
Write   for  folders 

iHE  Dennis  Wire  and  tnoif 
WoiRKS  Co.  Limited 


London 


Halifax 

Montreal 

Ottawa 


Toronto 

Hamilton 

Windsor 


Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Vancouver 


GETTING 

Wliat  greater  fun  than  fixing  up  your  tackle 
for  the  coming  fishing  season. 
The  largest  selection  of  casta,  flies,  lines, 
rods,  reels,  balta.  lures,  etc..  on  the  Amer- 
ican conllnent  to  select  from. 
We  can  make  or  repair  any  kind  of  rod. 
Agents  for  celebrated  Hardy  Bros.  "Pala- 
kona"    Built   Cane  Rods. 

Order  from  vour  dealer  or  direct  from  us. 
.\lways  look  for  Stag  or  Beaver  trade-mark 
identify   our   tackle. 


Allcock,   Laighl   &  Weslwood  Co.,  Limited,    70  King  W.,  Toronto    ^-^  v^ 


inn!!i[!iiiiiii!iHiiiiiiii!!iniiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiniiiilNi!lilllllllllll!H 


The  Wolcott 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-First  Street 
New  York 


Centrally  Located 

Luxurious  Appointments 

Delicious  Food 
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It  Will  Do  Your  Work  More  Quickly 

Acme  No.  1  Binder  is  just  the  machine  you  need 

for  heavy  office  work,  and  for  fastening  samples 

of  carpets,  hosiery,  underwear,  silk,  lace, 

etc.      Holds    100    staples.      Won't 

clog    or   buckle.      Does    the 

work  quickly  and  easily.  J^^^'  .^ML       The  Acme 

Will  cut  down  expenses  and  s.Tve 
time  and  money  in  office,  factory 
or  store.    Very   simple   and  durable.' 

Let  u«  supply  your  requirements. 
Write  for  booklet  "A,"  which 
shows  the  complete  Acme  line  and 
the    many    uses.  

ERNEST    J.    SCOTT    &    COMPANY      -      .      -      59    St. 

THE   ACME  STAPLE  COMPANY 

PK0CE.SS  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY  COMPANY.   LTD. 


Peter    Street,     Montreal,    Canada. 

-       -       Camden.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

London.   England. 


shareholders  from  a  dispute  between  this 
company  and  those  who  disposed  of  some 
of  the  sugar  plantations  to  them.  If  this 
dispute,  as  is  hoped,  is  settled  favorably 
to  the  company  its  financial  position  will 
be  much  improved.  We  understand  that  a 
circular  in  regard  to  this  will  be  issued 
shortly  to  the  shareholders.  We  have  no 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the  Beav- 
er Board  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  but 
have  written  and  will  let  you  know  as  soon 
as  we  receive  word. 

Question—/  would  appreciate  having 
your  opinion  on  the  Ontario  Equitable 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Water- 
loo.-H.  M.  W.,  Moncton,  N.B. 

Answer — The  Ontario  Equitable  Life 
&  Accident  Insurance  Company,  is  one 
of  the  younger  Canadian  companies,  but 
has  become  soundly  established  in  the 
little  more  than  year  of  its  existence.  The 
company  holds  a  provincial  license,  in 
order  that  it  may  combine  the  accident 
branch  of  the  business.  It  carries  the  re- 
quisite deposits  with  the  government  and 
is  safe  to  insure  with. 

Question — /  hold  five  shares  in  the 
Northwestern  Life  Assurance  Co.,  and  two 
shares  in  the  Northwestern  Trust  Co.  of 
Winnipeg,  Man.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  these  holdings? — Subscriber,  Midale, 
Sask. 

Answer — As  both  the  Northwestern 
Life  Assurance  and  the  Northwestern 
Trust  are  young  companies,  it  may  be 
some  time  yet  before  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  dividends.  It  usually  takes 
companies  of  this  character  a  fevy  years  to 
place  themselves  in  such  a  position  where 
stock  holders  can  benefit.  The  management 
in  each  case,  is  honest,  and  seemingly 
efficient;  the  companies  are  making  pro- 
gress, and  you  should  eventually  realize 
upon  your  investment. 

Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan  bonds  as  an 
obligation  of  the  Saskatchewan  govern- 
ment are  a  gilt-edged  investment,  but 
we  believe  that  you  could  secure  an  invest- 
ment of  equal  negotiability,  and  with  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  in  Victory  bonds. 
The  latter  we  believe  hplds  the  greater 
attraction  for  one  in  your  position. 

Question — Kindly  furnish  me  with 
names  of  a  few  reputable  concerns  from 
whom  I  could  purchase  dependable  secur- 
ities on  the  instalment  plan.  I  would  also 
like  to  get  your  opinion  on  Durant  Motors. — 
W.  E.  E.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Answer — While  most  of  the  brokerage 
houses  are  willing  to  handle  investment 
business  on  the  instalment  plan,  not  many 
of  them  specialize  in  it.  We  might,  how- 
ever, just  mention  the  following  houses 
which  have  advertised  their  facilities  in 
this  regard: 

Greenshields    &    Company,    Montreal. 

Balfour  White  &  Company,  Montreal. 

G.  A.  Stimson  &  Company,  Toronto. 

Edward  Gronyn  &  Company,  Toronto. 

McKay  &  McKay  Company,  Toronto. 

As  the  organizer  of  the  great  General 
Motors  Corporation  and  of  several  other 
important  automobile  combinations  in  the 
United  States  the  Durant  has  taken  a 
high  place  in  the  automobile  world.  His 
proposition  to  organize  a  company  in 
Canada  to  manufacture  a  moderate  priced 
car  has  attractive  possibilities  although  in 
view  of  the  present  uncertainty  in  the 
business  world  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  of  various  authorities  as  to  the 
consumption  of  automobiles  in  the  next 
few  years  the  speculative  side  of  the  pro- 
position should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
methods  of  selling  stock  to  raise  capital 
are  rather  novel  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  nothing  unsound  about  them  unless  it 
is  that  the  seUing  expense  may  run  high. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  Fulton  Motors  of  Welland.  Do  you 
consider  it  a  good  inrestmenll — W.  M. 
K.,  Ft.  William,  Ont. 

Answer — Fulton  Motors  could  hardly 
be  classed  as  a  safe  investment,  and 
we  believe  that  you  would  be  well  advised 
not  to  place  any  more  money  in  the  stock 
unless  you  can  afford  to  gamble  with  it. 
You  are  probably  aware  that  this  company 
has  established  a  factory  at  Welland,  Ont- 
ario, at  which  it  is  proposed  to  manufacture 
Fulton  trucks.  Thus  far  a  small  number  of 
trucks  have  been  built  and  sold,  but  op- 
erations h^ve  been  confined  largely  to  the 
manufacture  of  repairs  for  the  machines 
which  are  in  operation  in  Canada  which, 
including  those  from  the  parent  plant  in 
the  United  States,  number  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred.    At  the  present  time  the 


plant  is  practically  closed  down  for  lack 
of  business.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
management  of  the  company  to  defer 
action  in  the  matter  of  driving  for  business 
until  a  time  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
general  situation  will  have  improved  and 
enough  business  will  be  forthcoming  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  large  or- 
ganization. Thus  far  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the 
management.  The  company  has  un- 
doubtedly entered  business  at  an  inop- 
portune time,  but  whether  it  will  be  able  to 
overcome  this  handicap  we  cannot  foretell. 
In  any  event  the  stock  at  the  moment  is 
highly  speculative. 

Question— rPZease  tell  me  if  Monarch 
Tractors  preferred  stock  is  a  safe  invesl- 
ment. — J.  A.  F.,  Gormley,  Ont. 

Answer — Monarch  Tractor  Preferred 
could  not  in  any  sense  be  classed  as  a 
safe  investment.  The  company  has  been 
very  gravely  depressed,  and  ifi  fact  was 
closed  down  for  a  lengthy  period.  Divi- 
dends as  you  are  probably  aware,  have 
not  been  met  on  preferred.  It  is  doubtful 
if  you  could  find  a  market  for  the  stock, 
and  in  any  event  you  would  have  to  sell  at 
a  very  large  discount  from  your  purchase 
price.  The  company  underwent  some 
form  of  reorganization  recently,  we  under- 
stand, and  probably  there  is  little  that  you 
can  do  other  than  await  developments. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  Toronto  Finance  Corporation.  Is 
their  common  or  preferred  stock  the  better 
investment! — M.  E.  B.,  Toronto. 

Answer — We  understand  that  the 
Toronto  Finance  Corporation  is  having  a 
successful  season.  The  first  quarterly 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per 
annum,  has  been  paid  and  we  are  credit- 
ably advised  that  operations  for  the  same 
period  gave  profits  which  leave  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  The  question  of  safety 
in  such  an  investment  lies  largely  in  the 
future  of  the  real  estate  market  and  the 
building  industry.  A  sudden  break  in 
values  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
company's  investments. 

The  management  of  the  company  ap- 
pears to  be  in  capable  hands  but  it  will 
take  a  period  of  experience  to  indicate  how 
successful  they  are  in  their  judgment. 
Given  a  fairly  stable  market  for  real  es- 
tate, a  continued  derr  and  for  housing  and  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  building  prices 
and  the  success  of  these  companies  should 
be  reasonably  assured.  But  it  is  a  matter 
for  opinion  as  to  whether  present  prices 
are  justified  by  conditions  or  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  Canada  Life  Assn..  Company's 
Monthly  Pension  policy. — J.  M.  B., 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

Answer — As  a  monthly  pension  policy 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  secure  any  better 
terms  than  are  offered  you  by  the  Canada 
Life  Co.  This  company  is  one  of  the 
stronger  insurance  companies  of  the  Dom- 
inion and  one  that  you  can  safely  insure 
with.  The  point  that  you  must  decide 
is  not  so  much  the  advantages  of  this 
policy  over  similar  policies  of  other  com- 
panies, for  they  differ  only  in  a  minor  de- 
gree, but  whether  this  class  of  insurance 
is  most  suited  to  your  needs.  If  you  are 
seeking  protection  for  your  family  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  form  of  policy  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory,  for  if  you  live  beyond 
the  allotted  span  this  insurance  dies  with 
you.  On  this  feature  of  the  case,  however, 
you  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge. 

Question— Kindly  advise  if  Ford  of 
Canada  stock  can  be  purchased,  also  pre- 
sent market  price.— F.  C.  M.,  Windsor, 
N.  S. 

Answer— The  stock  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada  is  listed  upon  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased through  any  broker  holding  a  seat 
upon  that  exchange.  Records  of  the  last 
sale  of  this  stock  show  a  market  price  of 
290.  The  stock  reached  a  high  of  340 
last  year,  however. 
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A  PRIMROSE  AND  A  PROMISE 


Scarth 


THE  ill-mannered  girl  was  having 
difficulty  with  the  fastening  of  her 
bag.  That  was  her  affair.  Scarth  had 
shown  her  courtesy  and  had  been  repaid 
with  a  stiff  bow  of  acknowledgment,  not 
even  a  word  of  thanks.  For  an  hour  they  had  s&t  vis-a-vis, 
the  sole  occupants  of  a  first-class  compartment,  and  she 
had  gazed  steadily  out  of  the  window  on  a  flat  and  unin- 
teresting stretch  of  country  as  if  to  block  any  conversa- 
tional overture. 

Glancing  again  in  her  direction  he  saw  that  the  bag  had 
opened  but  that  she  hurriedly  shut  it  again  and  continued  to 
have  trouble  with  the  lock.  So  it  was  all  a  feint;  her  half- 
appealing  glance  at  him  was  a  pretence, — but  his  curiosity 
was  piqued  and  he  went  towards  her. 

"May  I  help  you  with  your  bag?"  he  asked  coldly. 
"You  seem  to  have  some  trouble  in  opening  it  for  the  in- 
spection." 

"If  you  will  be  so  very  kind,"  she  answered.  He  unfast- 
ened it  with  an  ease  which  was  almost  conspicuous  under 
the  circumstances.  "This  is  twice  you  have  come  to  my 
rescue,  and  it  was  very  nice  of  you  to  transfer  my  bag 
when  the  stupid  porter  had  put  it  in  the  second-class  car- 
riage.   Thank  you." 

It  exasperated  him  for  her  to  speak  with  such  pretty 
friendliness  after  she  had  pointedly  ignored  him.    His 
manner  was  as  hostile  as  hers  had  been  as  he  returned:  ■<< 
"It  was  nothing— surely  not  worth  your  remembering 
for  an  hour.'  *^ 

"But  I  couldn't  thank  you  before,"  she  explained,  "/ 
promised  my  Grandmother. ' 

By  this  time  the  customs  official  reached  them,'made  a 
perfunctory  examination  of  their  handbags,  and  passed  on. 
"Let  me  carry  that  back  to  the  train  for  you  "  " — *^ 
gathered 
up  her  belong- 
ings. "There 
was  such  a 
confusion 
about  us  that 
I  misunder- 
stood you.  It 
sounded  as  if 
you  said  you 
had  promi-ed 
your  Grand- 
mother not  to 
thank   me." 

"Not  even 
t  o  speak  t  o 
you,"  she  a- 
mended,  "not 
to  speak  on 
any  train  to 
any  male  pa.ss- 
enger  under 
sixty  years  of 
age  and  then 
only  upon  dire 
necessity." 

"Then  how 
is  it  that  I 
am  granted 
the  privilege 
of  speech  with 
you  now?"  he 
asked.  He  stil 
1  o  o  k  ed  rather 
cross. 

"This  is  a 
Customs 
House.  I  did 
not  promise 
not  to  talk 
in  Customs 
houses,  but 
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the  minute  I  pass  through  the  door  it's  a  'public  thorough-  '■- 
fare,'  isn't  it?  And  then  it's  a  train,  and  I've  signed  a  sol- 
emn document." 

Scarth's  own  ill-temper  evaporated  in  a  laugh. 

"I  should  like  to  see  that  document!" 

"I'll  show  it  to  you  if  you  wish.  I  carry  it  around  with 
me  for  fear  I  might  be  hit  by  an  automobile  or  something 
like  that  and  if  I  can't  thanlc  my  rescuer,  I  can  at  least 
show  him  the  reason  why."  She  took  an  envelope  from  her 
purse  and  handed  it  to  Scarth.  "I  should  hate  to  have  any- 
one think  me  rude  when  I'm  so  happy  inside.  I'm  actually 
on  my  way  to  Holland  to  see  the  tulips!  Have  you  eve- — " 

The  words  died  on  her  lips  as  her  foot  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Customs  house. 

ONCE  back  on  the  train,  she  looked  uncompromisingly 
out  of  the  window  while  Scarth  took  the  letter  from 
the  envelope.  It  was  written  in  the  delicate  chirography  of 
a  bygone  age  and  signed  in  the  blunter  handwriting  of 
today: 

"Rose  Fairfax  Burwell  gives  her  promise  that  without 
a    formal    introduction    and 
proper    credentials    she    will 
not  speak  to  any  man  under 
sixty  years  of  age  (nor  to  any 
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man  above  that  age  except  upon  necessity) 
or  reply  to  any  overture  towards  acquain- 
tanceship on  his  part,  on  any  train,  street, 
car,  airplane,  boati  canoe,  steamer,  motor 
vehicle  of  any  description,  carriage,  hotel, 
inn,  caf6,  ballroom,  theatre,  opera,  church,  cathedral, 
chapel,  tower,  museum,  picture  gallery,  library  or  shop,  nor 
on  any  street,  bridge,  or  public  thoroughfare  or  any  kind. 
In  consideration  of  this  promise  she  may  pursue  her  stud- 
ies in  Antwerp.  This  does  not  apply  to  policemen,  cura- 
tors, vergers,  etc.,  nor  any  men  authorised  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  to  receive  fees  therefor." 

ROSE  FAIRFAX  BURWELL 

"That's  the  most  complete  silencer  I  ever  read!"  Scarth 
exclaimed.  Her  eyes  met  his  blankly.  Not  a  quiver  of  a 
muscle  denoted  that  she  had  heard  him  speak.  She  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  she  was  gazing  into  thin  air, 
but  this  time  he  stifled  a  chuckle  of  amusement  and  be- 
gan to  look  forward  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Customs 
house  on  the  Dutch  frontier  as  well  as  on  the  Belgian  side. 
The  train  soon  stopped  again  and  the  passengers  began 
to  climb  out  dispiritedly,  Scarth  alone  seemed  to  view  Cus- 
toms as  a  benificent  institution.  Once  inside  the  Customs 
house,  he  took  up  the  conversation  where  they  had  left 
it  off  as  if  there  had  been  no  break. 

"I'm  afraid  you  are 
going  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  the  tulips,"  he 
began. 

"Why,  how  could  one 
be?"  she  asked.    It  oc- 
curred to  him  how  wide 
and   child-like   her   eyes 
were.   "All  my  Hfe  I've 
longed  to  see  tulip  time 
in    Holland— 
the  whole 
world   just    a 
checker- 
board  of  color, 
fields  of  hya- 
cinths, narcis- 
sus and  tul- 
ips.   It  will 
be  like  Words- 
worth's     daf- 
fodils,— 't  e  n  - 
thousand  saw 
I  at  a  glance' 
—but  I  shall 
see  more  tul- 
ips than  that, 
shall   I   not?" 
"If    they 
haven't  .  been 
cut.    In  HoU- 
"and  tulips  are- 
cut  when  they 
reach    perfec- 
tion so  as  to 
throw    the 
strength  to 
the  bulbs.  I'm 
afraid     you'll 
find  their  full 
glory  was  last 
week  and  that 
they  are  being 
cut   by   those 
tens  of  thou- 
sands   you 
speak  of,  and 
scattered  over 
the    fields    to 
fertilize  them". 
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"But  I  cooldn't  thank  you  before,*'  she  explained,  "I  promised  my  grandmother." 


"Oh, no!"  she  cried,  "I  just  couldn't  bear  it!  Madame 
Lombaerts  was  prevented  from  coming  at  the  very  last 
and  she  gave  me  permission  to  go  anyway.  It's  the  first 
trip  I've  ever  taken  alone,  and  it's  such  tun  to  do  as  I 
please." 

THIS  brought  him  back  to  the  contract.  "That's  the 
most  amazing  agreement.  I  believe  a  Customs  house 
is  the  only  thing  left  out." 

"I  believe  it  is,"  she  agreed.  "Uncle  John  must  have 
helped  Grandmother  compile  it.  I  wrote  them  that  it 
wasn't  a  gentleman's  agreement.  If  they  had  asked  for 
my  word  and  left  it  to  my  discretion  I  should  have  felt 
as  much  bound  in  one  place  as  another;  as  it  was,  I  had 
signed  and  would  keep  my  promise  to  the  letter  but  I 
told  them  that  if  I  ever  discovered  a  spot  they  had  not 
catalogued  I'd  feel  free  to  follow  a  passing  impulse  to  ex- 
change a  friendly  word  with  a  wholly  proper  person." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  wholly  projjer  person  with  due 
gravity.  "Is  that  train  ready  to  start  again?  What's  its 
rush?" 

"I  didn't  know  the  English  used  the  same  slang  as  we 
do ■" 

She  had  crossed  the  threshold. 

All  the  way  to  Haarlem  no  word  passed  between  them 
and  the  girl's  face  assumed  a  mask  of  impassivity. 

A  dismal  and  leaden  sky  greeted  her  when  she  left  the 
train  and  went  to  the  hotel.  She  was  told  that  the  finest 
tulip-fields  were  at  Hillegom  but  the  steam  tram  did  not 
leave  for  two  hours.  So  Rose  engaged  a  taxi  meantime  to 
hurry  to  see  some  gardens  which  herjBaedeker  advised  the 
tourist  not  to  miss.  The  hotel-keeper  explained  that  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  report  to  the  police  station,  as 
was  required  of  all  foreigners  within  twenty-four  hours, 
so  she  was  driven  there  first.  The  polite  but  somewhat 
stolid  Dutchman  found  the  forms  which  were  to  be  filled  in 
triplicate  and  began  to  make  them  out  with  extreme 
deliberation. 

"Can't  you  fill  in  one  and  copy  the  others?"  asked  Rose 
in  English. 

The  official  carefully  wiped  his  pen  on  his  penwiper, 
stuck  it  behind  his  ear,  and  replied  in  Dutch. 

Rose  shook  her  head.  He  took  up  his  pen  again  and  went 
on  with  the  questionnaire.  The  only  English  he  spoke 
was  its  list  of  interrogations. 

Presently  she  Cried  French:  "I'm  in  a  frifhtful  hurry. 


Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible?" 

The  man  wiped  his  pen,  stuck  it  carefully  behind  his  ear, 
and  replied  in  Dutch. 

The  taxicab  champed  on  its  bit  outside,  rapidly  eating 
up  guilders  for  which  the  rate  of  exchange  was  high;  the 
clock  ticked  away  precious  moments,  and  the  man  had 
filled  but  half  of  the  three  forms. 

She  made  a  last  desperate  effort,  this  time  in  Flemish — 
of  which  she  had  picked  up  a  smattering  during  her  months 
in  Antwerp.  The  man  dried  his  pen  carefully,  put  it  in  its 
accustomed  resting-place,  and  answered  in  Dutch.  Rose 
was  silenced.  She  felt  that  if  he  dried  his  pen  again  she 
wouldn't  be  responsible,  she  might  bite  off  his  ear  or  do 
some  petulant  little  thing  like  that.  But  at  last  the  red 
tape  was  wound  up  and  she  drove  through  the  beginning 
drizzle  to  the  Krelage  gardens. 

Not  a  flower  was  in  sight.  "The  gardens  haven't  been 
here  for  several  years.  That  is  an  old  edition,  there  hasn't 
been  a  new  Baedeker  since  the  war,"  the  manager  explain- 
ed. "So  that  is  why  you  are  late  for  the  tulips?  You  have 
come  at  the  date  he  suggests,  but  this  has  been  an  unusually 
early  season." 

ROSE  directed  the  chauffeur  to  take  her  next  to  the 
Franz  Hals  museum,  and  found  it  due  to  close  in  ten 
minutes.  There  was  only  time  to  glimpse  one  or  two 
of  its  treasures,  though  the  guide  told  her  he  had  known 
tourists  to  rush  through  the  entire  gallery  in  that  length 
of  time! 

As  the  vestibule,  with  photographs  of  the  pictures  for 
sale,  remained  open  a  little  longer,  she  carefully  selected 
quite  a  number  of  them. 

The  drizzle  had  changed  into  a  downpour  as  she  emerged 
with  barely  time  to  catch  the  car  which  connected  with 
the  steam  tram  to  Hillegom.  When  she  got  off  at  the  trans- 
fer station  a  man  who  was  rushing  to  cStch  the  car  bumped 
into  her  accidentally,  and  in  lowering  his  umbrella  broke 
the  bright  wing  in  her  hat.  And  just  as  the  car  moved  off 
she  realised  she  had  left  all  the  Franz  Hals  photographs 
on  the  seat. 

"Plague  take  it!"  said  Rose  Fairfax  Burwell  to  the  world 
at  large. 

She  said  it  in  a  small  and  sobbing  voice,  and  she  longed 
to  use  the  word  Uncle  John  used  picturesquely  and  fre- 
quently but  which  her  grandmother  g»ldwM^an  expression 
"only  for  gentlemen." 


"You're  not  afraid  I'll  tell  your  grandmother  how  badly 
you  are  behaving  on  a  public  thoroughfare?"  Her  um- 
brella was  taken  out  of  her  hand  and  held  over  her. 

The  steam  tram  puffed  up  noisily  and  Rose  made  a  prim 
little  bow  of  acknowledgment  as  Scarth  helped  her  on  it. 

They  passed  along  a  way  which  had  been  a  solid  blaze 
of  tulips  but  a  little  while  before.  Now  stacks  of  them 
were  piled  as  high  as  haystacks;  again  a  field  would  be  red 
and  yellow  with  cut  and  scattered  flowers  which  the  rain 
kept  from  withering.  Here  and  there  an  untouched  patch 
was  a  sheet  of  clear  color — purple,  mauve,  pink,  yellow, 
scarlet  or  vermilion.  They  passed  a  narrow  canal  where  a 
boat  was  moored,  freighted  with  hyacinth  petals  which 
had  been  shredded  from  the  stems.  The  flowers  were  in 
pastel  shades  of  rose,  blue  and  cornflower.  The  Maid  of 
Astolat  could  have  had  no  lovelier  bier. 

When  they  reached  Hillegom,  Scarth  walked  beside 
Rose,  trying  to  shelter  her  from  the  rain,  but  she  disre- 
garded him  altogether.  They  stopped  at  a  tulip  grower's 
to  ask  if  they  might  see  his  fields  and  the  owner  replied  in 
English  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  tulips  had  been 
cut  he  still  had  a  few  fields  left  untouched  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  show  them.  Rose  hurried  happily  towards 
them,  Scarth  striding  alongside,  and  the  rain  coming 
down  in  torrents. 

When  they  crossed  into  the  first  patch,  Scarth  had  a 
sudden  inspiration: 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Burwell,"  he  began  pleasantly, 
lifting  his  hat  as  if  they  had  just  that  moment  encountered 
each  other.  "I  am  fortunate  to  run  across  you  in  this  tul- 
ip field." 

CHE  looked  as  if  she  had  not  heard  him,  then  suddenly 
'^  caught  the  inference.  The  dimple  played  a  moment  in 
her  cheek  as  she  answered  sedately:  "It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  see  you  here." 

"Not  a  word  about  tulip  fields  in  the  whole  blamed 
list!"  Scarth  was  quite  exultant  about  it.  "Let's  examine 
these  flowers  one  by  one." 

The  amazing  part  was  that  he  felt  triumphant  over  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  a  girl,  especially  to  one  so  hedged 
about  with  prohibftions.  He  was  convinced  of  his  awk- 
wardness, which  his  mother  called  his  reserve,  and  other 
women  had  classified  as  a  "fascinating  indifference  because 
so  unf?»<fned.". 

Continutd   on    Page   i8 
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THE  steward  disregarded  Spencer's  ques- 
tion. "I'm  sorry  to  have  to  do  this, 
but  I  must  ask  you,  Captain,  to  change 
your  plans  a  little.  We  want  to  head  this  ship 
the  other  way.  New  York  or  Boston  has  no 
interest  for  us.  We  left  the  Big  Burg  a  week  ago  and  the 
U.  S.  A.  is  no  longer  a  desirable  habitation  for  me  and  my 
friends.    You'll  come  to  no  harm  if  you  do  what  you're 

told " 

"What  d'ye  want  us  to  do?"  blurted  the  skipper  wonder- 
ingly. 

"Navigate  the  ship  to  the  Baltic,  if  you  please,"  ans- 
wered the  other  calmly  and  still  covering  the  two.  "You 
put  her  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  we'll  pay  you  both 
well  for  your  trouble  and  send  you  home,  passage  paid, 
and  unharmed.  Refuse!" — he  paused  for  a  moment  and 
continued  with  menacing  slowness — "and  I'll  shoot  you 
dead  where  you  sit!"  And  the  cold  glare  in  his  glowing 
eyes  impressed  Spencer  with  the  fact  that  he  would  act 
upon  his  threat  without  the  least  compunction. 

"What  th' — who  th'  deuce  are  you,  anyhow?"  growled 
Billy — stalling  for  time  and  a  chance  to  think,  while  Corn- 
stock  gulped  and  piped  inanely,  "Yes,  yes.  Mister!  Who 
are  you — and — and  what  have  we  done?"  He  looked 
more  vacuous  than  ever. 

The  other  favored  Comstock  with  a  contemptuous  glance 
then  he  laughed — the  metallic  cachinnation  which  jarred 
the  ear — and  straightened  his  shoulders.  He  lowered  the 
weapons  a  trifle  and  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Who  am  I?" 
he  reiterated,  addressing  Spencer.  The  fellow  had  an  aud- 
ience to  impress  and  he  could  not  resist  old  habits.  "Who 
am  I?"  he  repeated  again.  "I'm  a  man  of  many  names  but 
in  the  inner  councils  they  know  me  as  Jan  Kowalsky  or 
'Jimmy  the  Red.'  I'm  a  leader  among  my  fellows  and 
they  are  now  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  I'm 
an  emissary  of  a  mighty  experiment  and  I  affect  the  social 
creed  known  to  the  vulgar  in  America  as  the  Bolshevik. 
I  am  a  Russian  of  the  Russians,  a  Pole  of  the  Poles,  an 
American  of  the  Americans — in  short,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  I  am  at  once  a  peasant  and  a  master  of  socialistic 
educatioB.  I  am  a.  .  .  "  He  broke  off  with  a  contempt- 
uous snort. 


By       F.      W  . 

ILLUSTRATED        BY       G 


WALLACE 

R.        PATTERSON 


"Pah!  I'm  talking  above  your  ignorant  seaman's  under- 
standing. I'll  talk  ship  for  a  change  and  you'll  get  me. 
This  packet  was  in  New  York  loading  for  France.  She 
flew  the  flag  of  the  First  Revolution  and  her  owners — 
poor  fools — were  pinning  their  faith  on  Kolchak — the  cap- 
italistic bungler  who  thought  he  could  sweep  the  Red 
Flag  from  Soviet  Russia.  Myself  and  a  few  other  comrades 
were  being  hounded  out  of  dollar-controlled  America  and 
we  decided  to  head  for  Soviet  Russia.  We  shipped  in  this 
vessel — her  skipper  was  glad  to  get  men  who  spoke  his 
own  lingo  and  we  bluffed  him  that  we  were  Kolchak  fans 
and  Bolshevik  haters — and  the  Gregory  is  now  Soviet  pro- 
perty. I  made  a  mess  of  my  story  to  you  and  I  saw  that 
you  doubted  it.  I'm  not  any  too  famiUar  with  seafaring. 
If  I  were,  we'd  have  not  been  obliged  to  pick  you  two  men 
up.  But  we  tossed  the  skipper  and  the  two  mates  over- 
board— there  were  two  mates,  my  friends,  for  Comrade 
Kimeneff  is  merely  a  sailor  and  was  never  second  mate- — 
and  afterwards  found  out  that  we  were  a  bit  hasty.  There 
were  no  navigators  aboard  so  we  contrived  to  hook  you 
two  fishermen.  That's  the  story  of  the  Gregory's  voyage  to 
date." 

'TpHE  menacing  look  seemed  to  have  faded  from  Kow- 
A  alsky's  face  and  he  regarded  them  with  tolerant  amuse- 
ment. He  sat  down  at  the  other  side  of  the  table  and  plac- 
ed his  weapons  upon  it  and  within  instant  reach  of  his 
hands.  Spencer  reached  out  his  foot  and  gave  Comstock 
a  light  kick,  inwardly  praying  that  he  would  receive  and 
understand  the  telepathic  message  that  went  with  it,  then 
with  an  injured  expression  on  his  boyish  features,  he  grum- 
bled: 

"Well,  Mister,  we  ain't  got  no  quarrel  with  the  Bolshe- 
viks or  Russia  or  anyone  and  I  don't  see  why  you  need  to 
spring  yer  plans  on  us  two  poor  devils  of  fishermen  with 
a  couple  o'  pistols  in  yer  mitts.  We  ain't  armed  and  we 
ain't  lookin'  for  trouble,  and  what  could  we  do  aboard 


parts;  this  is  part  two 


this  hooker  to  you  fellers?  You  only  needed 
to  come  to  us,  gentleman-like,  and  tell  us  your 
proposition  and  make  it  worth  our  while. 
Me'n  Brown  here'll  be  glad  enough  to  pick  up 
an  extra  dollar  or  two  these  hard  times." 
Kowalsky,  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  was  smiling 
and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  but  with  his  hands  near  the 
automatics.  He  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  effect  of  his 
hold-up  in  Spencer's  placating  talk  and  Comstock's  flound- 
ering wits. 

"Now,  Mister,"  ventured  Spencer  respectfully,  "how 
much  will  you  pay  us.  ... "  The  young  skipper  gave  Com- 
stock another  kick  and  continued,  "...  to  take  the  ship 
across.  ..."  Quicker  than  a  flash,  he  clutched  the  table- 
cloth with  a  contraction  of  his  outspread  fingers  and  haul- 
ed it  towards  him  with  a  mighty  downward  jerk  of  his 
arms.  The  guns  leaped  away  from  Kowalsky's  hands  and 
as  the  man  swung  himself  forward  to  secure  them,  Com- 
stock jumped  up  and  pinned  him  to  the  table.  Billy  grajD- 
bed  the  weapons  from  out  of  the  debris  at  his  feet  and  gave 
the  Bolshevik  a  terrific  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Be- 
fore Kowalsky  could  cry  out,  Billy  had  him  pounded  into 
insensibility. 

"A  poor  lousy  sculpin  for  sich  a  hellion  as  he  makes  him- 
self out  to  be,"  growled  Spencer,  hauling  the  inanimate 
steward  aft  and  away  from  thesky-light.  "Helooked  hell'n 
all  when  he  was  giving  us  his  little  song-and-dance,  didn't 
he?  And  he  fell  for  a  pair  of  bone-head  fishermen."  He 
stopped  and  espied  the  cabin-boy  peering  fearfully  from 
out  the  pantry.  "Grab  that  kid  in  the  pantry.  Brown,  and 
don't  let  him  sing  out  or  skip  for'ad.  I'll  tie  up  this  red- 
haired  Soviet  rat." 

/^OMSTOCK  came  aft  with  the  English  cabin-boy  in  his 


grip.  The  lad  was  terribly  frightened. 


"You're  English,  ain't  you?"  barked  Spencer.  "You  ain't 
one  of  them  Sovieters,  are  you?  No,  I  thought  not.  Now, 
son,  tell  me?  Are  the  hands  aboard  here  all  Bolsheviks? 
Ain't  there  no  white  men  among  them?  Are  they  all  Red?" 

The  English  lad  recovered  his  wits  and  answered  halt- 
ingly. "There's  abaht  six  h'of  them  for'ad  wot's  Bolsheviks 
sir.  The  h'others  were  forced  into  h'it,  sir." 


Th»n  cane  fauUntsneoasly   a  stunninir.   mr-nplittinir  drtonalion.    followed   by   thf  claMer   and   clanr  of  Iron.     The  ahip  trembled  to  the  ahock. 
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"You're  a  smart  lad,"  snapped  Billy.  "Now,  sou,  you 
don't  want  to  be  hung  for  mutiny  and  bloody  murder  on 
the  high  seas,  do  you?  Of  course  not!  Wei!,  I'm  agoin' 
to  give  you  a  little  job.  You  jest  go  for'ad  and  tell  two  of 
the  hands  what  ain't  Bolsheviki  that  they're  wanted 
in  the  saloon.  Pick  out  the  best.  Can  you  do  that?  Have 
ye  two  men  in  mind?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy  confid- 
ently. "There's  two  A.B.'s — Andrew 
h'an'  Peter.  One's  Scotch,  t'other's 
Norwegian  h'and  they  h'ain't  Reds." 

"Skip  long  and  git  'em,  son!"  Spen- 
cer turned  to  Com.stock.  "We'll  chuck 
this  Kowalsky  joker  into  a  room  and 
lock  him  up,  and  when  those  men  come 
aft,  we'll  go  up  and  pay  our  respects 
to  that  second  mate.  He'll  be  lookin' 
for  his  breakfast  soon." 

TWO    typical    deep-water    seamen 
shambled    respectfully    inside    the 

cabin   door  with   their  hats  in   their 

hands.    One  was  dressed  in  a  faded 

khaki   tunic   and   Spencer   recognized 

Mm  as  the  man  who  expressed  passive 

resentment  in  his  face  earlier  in   the 

morning.  "I've  just  clipped  the  wings 

of    that    ruddy    stoo'ard,"    said    Billy 

calmly,  "after  he  flashed  a  couple  of 

guns  at  us  and  tried  to  make  us  run 

the  hooker  for  Red  Russia  and  Mister 

Lenin.    Now,  you  men,  I  cal'late  you 

don't  want  to  get  your  necks  stretched 

for  makin'  away  with  your  skipper  and 

mates,  do  you?" 

The  others  shook  their  heads  vigor- 
ously  and   the   man   in   the   soldier's 

tunic  growled  sourly,  "We're  no  Bol- 
sheviks,   sir,    but    we    couldna    help 

oorsel's.    There's  six  bleedin'  gun-men 

amang  th'  hands  ready  tae  blaw  oor 

heids  aff  if  we  look  skelly-eyed.  ..." 
"Good-enough,  I  believe  you!  Now, 

I'm    agoin'    to    take    charge    of    this 

hooker  and  run  her  for  Boston.   I'm  agoin'  to  let  you  two 

fellers  go  for'ad  again  and  tip  off  the  honest-to-goodness 

guys  what's  happening.  I'm  agoin'  to  muzzle  that  second 
mate  in  a  minute  and  when  I  sing  out  'Aft  here,  the  white 
men!'  you  get  your  fellers  to  run  up  on  the  poop.  Think 
you  can  remember  that?" 

The  Scotchman  smiled,  "Shairly,  sir!" 
"Right!   Away  for'ad  and  do  that  little  thing  and  see 
you  don't  spill  the  beans!" 

Mr.  Kimeneff  was  relieved  by  Comstock  and  clumped 
down  the  after  companion,  hungering  for  his  breakfast. 
Between  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  the  mizzen-mast,  he 
was  met  by  Spencer  who  prodded  him  under  the  ear 
with  the  cold  muzzle  of  an  automatic  pistol  and  signed  to 
him  to  sit  down  on  the  plush  settee  aft.  of  the  mast  and 
place  his  hands  behind  him.  The  English  cabin-boy,  tremb- 
ling, snapped  a  pair  of  rusty  hand-cuffs  on  his  wrists  and 
Kimeneff  was  ordered  to  rise  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
piloted  to  a  spare  room.  Here  he  was  leg-ironed  and  locked 
in  to  ruminate  over  what  had  happened  and  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  his  liberty  ^nd  his  breakfast. 

Pocketing  the  pistol,  Spencer  went  up  on  the  poop.  The 
breeze  was  freshening  and  there  were  signs  of  dirty  weather 
to  the  sou'west.  He  stood  alongside  the  man  at  the  wheel 
and  glanced  into  the  compass. 

"Der  vind  is  knocking  her  off,"  observed  the  man. 
"She's  two  points  to  der  nor'ard  now,  sir." 

Spencer  nodded  and  walked  to  the  poop-break  to  where 
Comstock  stood.  A  group  of  the  hands  were  loafing  around 

.the  donkey-boiler  room.  "Look  after  that  feller  at  the 
wheel,  Comstock,"  said  Billy  shortly.  "The  fun's  begin- 
ning."  And  he  roared:  "Aft  here,  the  white  men!" 

A  T  THE  strange  command  a  mob  of  sixteen  dungaree- 
■^^^  clad  shell-backs  of  various  nationalities  padded  along 
the  main-deck  at  the  run  and  swarmed  up  the  lee  poop 
ladder  headed  by  Scotch  Andy  and  Norwegian  Peter. 
Around  the  donkey-room  stood  six  of  the  hard-bitten  char- 
cters  Spencer  had  noticed,  and  they  were  staring  at  the 
m-aways  in  surprise.  One  of  them  was  the  bo'sun,  and 
rie  was  the  first  to  recover.  He  lugged  an  automatic  out  of 
his  pocket  and  was  about  to  fire  at  the  crowd  huddled 
on  the  poop  when  Spencer  forestalled  him  with  a  couple 
of  shots  which  struck  the  steel  sides  of  the  house.  The 
bo'sun  and  his  five  companions  hastily  ducked  into  the 
donkey-room. 

Andy  remarked  calmly,  "All  them  yins  for'ad  noo  are 
Bolsheviks  and  they've  a'  got  pistols.  'Twas  them  was 

shot  an'  kil't  th'  skipper  and  th'  twa  mates " 

As  he  spoke,  a  pistol  cracked  and  a  bullet  whipped  a 
splinter  from  the  teak  rail  near  him.  "That's  yon  ruddy 
donkey-man,"  growled  Andy  immoved.  The  mob  on  the 
poop  scattered  for  the  shelter  of  the  masts  and  deck-houses 
or  grovelled  on  the  planks.  Spencer,  himself,  lost  no  time 
in  flopping  to  the  deck  when  a  fusillade  of  bullets  whined 
over  his  head. 


"I  ain't  a  strategist,"  he  murmured  regretfully,  "or  I'd 
have  thought  out  a  better  way  than  this."  He  glanced 
carefully  around  to  see  who  was  at  the  wheel  and  found  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  man  wa.s  a  loyalist. 

Billy  looked  carefully  over  the  bucket-rack  for'ad  and 
saw  the  six  gun-men  watching  the  poop  from  over  the 


"What   d'ye   want   U8   to  do?*'   blurted    the  skipper   wonder- 
inffly,  still  held  impotent  by  the  unwavering  weapons. 


winch  in  the  donkey-room.  The  donkey-boiler  was  located 
in  the  after  part  of  the  midship-house  and  the  donkey- 
room  was  partly  open  where  the  winch  was  bedded.  Billy 
raised  his  automatic  and  essayed  another  shot.  The  bull- 
et "dinged!"  on  the  barrel  of  the  winch  and  the  six  heads 
vanished.  A  moment  later  another  volley  from  forward 
ripped  splinters  from  the  rail  and  "spanged!"  on  the  iron 
shaft  of  the  mizzen-mast.  "Humph!"  remarked  the  skip- 
per calmly,  "I  reckon  they're  well-heeled."  Spencer  ruled 
the  ship  aft,  but  the  others  held  her  forward.  But  Billy's 
crowd  had  some  freedom  of  movement  and  possessed  the 
ship's  stores,  whereas  those  in  the  donkey-room  could 
not  get  out  of  their  fortress  without  the  risk  of  being  shot 
from  the  poop. 

While  his  men  were  below  in  tho  s  loon  searching  for 
weapons,  Spencer  and  the  Scotohman  crawled  into  the 
chart-house.  They  flopped  on  the  settees  as  a  bullet  smash- 
ed the  glass  of  the  forward  windows.  "A  desperate  gang — 
them  Bolsheviks,"  remarked  Billy.  "How'U  we  drive  'em 
out  or  make  'em  surrender?" 

The  sailor  laughed  grimly.  "They'll  no  surrender  easy, 
them  chaps.  They're  a  cauld-blooded  crowd.  Ye  sh'd 
ha'  seen  th'  way  they  did  for  the  poor  auld  skipper  and  the 
mates.  Juist  stood  aff  and  filled  them  wi'  lead — th'  bluid- 
iest  piece  o'  wark  I've  seen  in  a  dog's  age — and  that  swab 
of  a  steward  standin'  by  smilin'  wi'  them  bleedin'  cat's 
eyes  o'  his.  There's  only  yin  way  I'd  want  tae  drive  them 
oot,  sir,  and  that's  with  a  Mills'  bomb  same's  we  did  in 
France." 

SPENCER  smiled.  "We'll  have  to  use  different  tactics 
here,  I  cal'late.  There  ain't  no  bombs  here,  I  reckon." 
Then  a  thought  struck  him  and  he  turned  to  the  Scot. 
"You've  bin  a  soldier  I  take  it?  Yes?  Well,  you  take  this 
gun  and  these  clips  o'  cartridges  and  keep  them  guys  from 
coming  out  of  that  donkey-room.  I'll  slip  below  a  minute." 
He  handed  the  automatic  over  and  slid  out  and  down  to  the 
cabin.  The  ship  was  still  heading  on  her  course  and  the 
helmsman,  sheltered  by  the  deck-houses,  was  able  to  steer 
standing  up. 

Below  in  the  saloon,  the  loyal  hands  were  clustered  for- 
ward watching  the  donkey-room  through  the  ports  in  the 
fore-end  of  the  saloon  bulk-head.  They  were  armed  with 
various  weapons  in  the  shape  of  iron  belaying  pins  and 
hatch  battens.  Comstock  had  found  another  automatic 
in  the  second  mate's  room  and  a  supply  of  cartridges. 

"Look,  Mr.  Comstock,  I  have  an  idea,"  said  Billy. 
"Dirty  weather's  acomin'  and  we've  got  to  get  those  jok- 
ers out  of  that  donkey  room.  I'm  afraid  to  rush  them — 
they're  too  well  armed.  But  we've  got  to  be  able  to  work 
the  gear  or  something'll  happen  when  the  wind  comes  down. 
Now,  is  there  any  way  in  which  we  could  make  a  bomb 


same's  the  soldiers  used  in  France  when  the  war  was  on?" 
The  other  paused  from  filling  a  clip  of  cartridges  and 
showed  interest  in  the  suggestion.  "Why,  yes,  it  might 
be  done,  if  we  had  the  chemicals. .  .  "Then  let's  overhaul 
the  medicine  chest  in  the  mate's  room,"  interrupted 
Spencer.  Both  men  entered  the  deceased  officer's  berth 
and  Comstock  opened  the  large  ma- 
hogany chest  found  therein.  He  exam- 
ined the  labelled  bottles  with  profes- 
sional interest.  "We've  got  saltpeter 
and  sulphur  here,"  he  murmured  hope- 
fully, "and  here's  a  little  nitric  acid. 
There's  a  jar  of  glycerine,  and  by 
Jupiter!  here's  sulphuric  acid....," 

"Could  you  do  anything  with  them 
distress  rockets  up  in  the  chart-room?" 
queried  the  skipper. 

The  other  turned  to  him  with  an 
exultant  smile  on  his  face.  "Get  them," 
he  said  quickly,  "also  some  small  tins  or 
jars.  Leave  me  for  a  while  and  I'll 
mix  up  something  devilish  enough  to 
blow  those  fellows  out  of  that  place 
and  into  the  middle  of  next  week." 

The  skipper  left  him  busy  with  the 
chemicals  and  the  rockets  and  went  up 
on  the  deck  to  the  chart-house.  "I 
juist  clipped  the  ear  off  o'  yin  o'  them 
blighters,"     growled    Scotty.     "They 

were  gettin'  gay " 

"We're  agoin'  to  make  some  bombs," 
interrupted  Billy,  "my  friend's  a  chem- 
ist and  he's  busy  manufacturin'  some- 
thing that'll  do  the  trick." 

Andy  gave  a  pleased  chuckle.  "You 
juist  let  me  fling  them  there  bombs 
and  I'll  show  you  how  we  did  it  in 
th'  bombin'  squad  o'  the  Argyll  an' 
Sutherlan'  Hielanders.  I  c'd  chuck  yin 
frae  here  that'll  hae  them  Bolshies  oot 
o'  yon  hoose  in  wee  bits  o'  red  meat, 
b'Goad!"  And  he  grinned  with  blood- 
thirsty gusto. 

Spencer  was  perturbed  by  the  look 
of  the  weather.  The  barometer  was  tumbling  down  and  the 
sky  was  piling  up  with  black  clouds  to  the  westward.  The 
wind  was  light  and  flickering  and  the  canvas  slatted  and 
shivered  against  the  masts.  "It's  agoin'  to  blow,"  he  re- 
marked to  his  companion.  "Call  the  hands  and  we'll  try 
and  get  some  of  the  after  sail  off  her." 

Sheltered  by  the  quarter-boats,  the  hands  slacked  off 
sheets  and  halliards  and  manned  clew-lines,  down-hauls 
andbuQt-lines  and  through  careful  manoeuvering  managed 
to  get  the  mizzen-royal,  mizzen-topgallant  and  mizzen- 
upper-topsails  confined  in  their  gear.  The  Gregory  was 
well-fitted  with  bunt-lines  and  the  sails  were  snug  enough 
for  squalls  as  far  as  the  mizzen  was  concerned,  but  if  it 
blew  hard  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  aloft  and  make  the 
canvas  fast  to  prevent  it  from  being  slatted  to  ribbons. 

SPENCER  was  somewhat  relieved  when  the  after  canvas 
was  reduced  down  to  a  lower-mizzen-topsail.  "We'll 
head  her  east  and  take  this  squall  dead  aft,"  he  said  to 
Andy.  "Let's  square  the  main-yards  now  if  we  can.  We'll 
have  to  let  the  fore-yards  take  care  of  themselves  as  we 
can't  get  to  the  fore-braces." 

They  squared  away  under  a  hail  of  bullets  from  forward 
but  as  long  as  the  men  crouched  low  none  of  the  shots 
could  take  effect.  Nobody  dare  approach  the  fore-end  of 
the  poop  without  crawling.  It  was  an  odd  situation  and 
Spencer,  with  the  threat  of  the  weather  occupying  his 
thoughts,  glanced  anxiously  at  the  great  squares  of  canvas 
on  the  fore  and  main.  "With  all  that  muslin  on  her,"  he 
murmured  to  himself,  "she'll  jump  the  sticks  over  the 
side  if  the  wind  comes  on  us  but-end  first.  But,  until  we 
can  muzzle  those  murdering  devils  for'ad,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  we  have  done  in  stripping  her  for  heavy  weath- 
er." 

Before  dinner,  a  heavy  puff  of  wind  whirled  down  and 
sent  the  Gregory  scampering  east  with  her  clewed-up  miz- 
zen canvas  flogging  in  the  gear.  It  soon  died  away  and 
while  they  munched  a  cold  dinner,  the  ship  lay  rolling  in  a 
windless  swell. 

At  one  o'clock,  great  drojw  began  to  fall  on  the  decks 
from  an  overcast  sky  and  Spencer  whistled  at  the  sight  of 
the  low  barometer.  "Cripes!"  he  muttered  anxiously, 
"we're  agoin'  to  get  some  dirt."  And  he  mentally  quoted 
the  old  sea  distich — 

"When  the  rain's  before  the  wind, 
Tops'l-sheets  and  halliards  mind!" 

It  was  coming  down  in  torrents  when  Comstock  crawled 
into  the  chart-room  with  four  innocent-looking  condensed 
milk  cans  strapped  and  bound  with  wire  in  his  hands. 
"I've  got  something  real  devilish  here,"  he  said  pridefuUy 
as  he  deposited  them  carefully  upon  the  settee.  "I  used 
the  chemicals  in  the  medicine  chest  and  some  of  the  in- 
gredients in  those  distress  rockets.  They're  vicious — so 
be  awfully  careful  with  them." 

The  ex-soldier  picked  one  up  and  scrutinized  it  with  pro- 
fessional interest.  "A  fuse  bomb — juist  like  them  jam-pots 
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we  used  in  France  afore  they  give  us  the  proper  hand  gren- 
ades.  Anything  in  it  'sides  explosive?" 

"Tacks,  screws,  and  bits  of  steel,"  returned  Comstock. 
"The  fuse  is  timed  for  a  throw  from  the  rail  yonder." 

"I'll  chuck  yin  at  them  noo,  if  ye  like.,  Captun.  ..." 

Spencer  pursed  his  lips.  "I  don't  like  the  idea  of  wip- 
ing them  out  altogether,"  he  said.  "It's  a  terrible  thing  to 
kill  a  man.  ..." 

The  Scotchman  favored  him  with  a  grim  smile.  "Cap- 
lun,"  he  said  solemnly,  "ye  don't  need  to  waste  ony  sym- 
pthy  on  them  blighters.  Ef  you'd  ha'  seen  the  cruel,  cauld- 
bluided  manner  in  which  they  kil't  the  skipper  and  mates 
aboard  here,  ye'd  wipe  'em  oot  withoot  ony  scruples. 
They  riddled  the  auld  skipper  wi'  bullets — every  win  o' 
them  shootin'  intae  his  body — and  yin  o'  them  went  up 
tae  the  young  second  mate  an'  blew  th'  face  aff  him  while 
he  was  on  his  knees  begging  for  a  chance  tae  live." 

Spencer  nodded.  "I  reckon  you're  right.  How  about 
their  guns?  You're  liable  to  get  plugged  goin'  for'ad. ..." 

The  other  smiled.  "I'm  no  feart  o'  bullets,"  he  said  drily. 
"I've  heard  a  wheen  o'  them  in  ma  time."  He  bit  off  a  chew 
of  tobacco  and  continued.  "Bide  you  here,  now,  and  watch 
me  mop  up  yon  donkey-room  pill-box  in  style."  And  he 
slithered  out  into  the  rain  with  the  wire-bound  condensed 
milk  can  clutched  in  his  fist. 

The  men,  in  their  sodden  clothing,  crouched  around  the 
poop  and  watched  the  Scot  with  palpitating  hearts  and 
anxious  eyes.  Some,  over  eager  to  see,  exposed  themselves 
and  brought  a  fusillade  of  bullets  zipping  and  whining. 
Andy  turned  around  and  cursed  the  careless  ones  with  bit- 
ing oaths,  then,  like  a  stranded  seal  endeavouring  to  make 
the  water,  he  crawled  on  his  stomach  over  the  sluicing 
planks  towards  the  poop-break.  He  reached  the  standard 
compass  and  cautiously  peered  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  donkey-room  from  which  the  automatics  were  spit- 
ting viciously.  Then,  squatting  on  his  heels  behind  the 
binnacle  stand,  he  struck  a  match  to  ignite  the  fuse.  The 
spectators  aft  held  their  breath.   It  was  a  tense  moment. 

'TpHERE  came  a  muttered  curse  from  Andy.  The  match 
•*■  had  gone  out  in  the  downpour.  He  struck  another, 
and  the  audience,  with  nerves  stretched  to  breaking,  al- 
most shouted  aloud  at  the  delay.  Had  the  fuse  become 
wet?  The  second  match  went  out.  He  opened  the  door  to 
The  compass  stand  and  clumsily  struck  a  light  therein. 
Twice  he  .started,  and  the  crowd  winced  with  him.  They 
.ould  almost  hear  the  fuse  sputtering. 

Suddenly,  the  Scot  leaped  to  his  feet.  His  right  arm 
swung  back,  then  forward  and  the  gleaming  tin  spun — 
terribly  slowly  it  seemed — through  the  air.  In  its  para- 
bola it  grazed  a  slack  bunt-line  and  lobbed  downwards  to 
the  opening  in  the  donkey-room.  The  watchers,  awe- 
struck and  dumb  with  excitement,  braced  themselves  for 
what  would  follow.  Bullets  were  clanging  against  the  mast 
and  the  ship  was  rolling  quietly  in  the  swell  with  the  rain 
pelting  down  from  the  brooding  skies.  It  seemed  an  etern- 
ity since  the  missile  of  death  was  thrown. 

Expected,  yet  unexpected,  mind  and  eye  and  ear  com- 
prehended a  swift  and  terrific  vision  of  red  and  yellow  flame 
which  illuminated  the  drip- 
ping sails  and  spars  and 
transformed  the  pattering 
raindrops  into  globules  of 
blood  and  gold.  Then 
came  instantaneously  a 
stunning,  ear-splitting  de- 
tonation followed  by  the 
clatter  and  clang  of  iron. 
The  ship  trembled  to  the 
shock,  an  acrid  smoke 
belched  up,  and  a  man 
was  shrieking. 

Out  on  deck  jumped 
Spencer.  "For'ad  with  you 
fellers,"  he  roared,  and 
down  the  poop  ladder  he 
leaped  with  the  bolder 
hands  at  his  heels. 

Bulged  and  twisted  iron 
plating  and  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  roof  of  the  donkey- 
room  testified  to  the  pow- 
er of  Comstock's  grenade. 
Inside  the  place,  misty 
with  curling  wisps  of 
smoke,  a  man  whom  they 
recognized  as  the  bo'sun 
was  screaming  and  tear- 
ng  burning  rags  of  cloth- 
ing from  his  body.  His 
face  was  blackened  and 
bleeding.  Two  men  were 
squirming  on  the  shat- 
tered concrete  floor — . 
moaning  and  clawing  a- 
midst  three  silent  black 
and   smouldering   heaps. 

"Square  the  fore-yards!" 
bawled   Spencer — glancing 


apprehensively  at  the  track  of  the  squall  along  the 
water.  The  men  were  pulling  desperately  at  the  fore-brac- 
es when  the  wind  cam.e  aroaring.  Bang!  The  main-royal 
burst  and  a  raffle  of  canvas  rags  slashed  from  the  yard  and 
festooned  the  stays.  "Leggo  yer  r'yal  an'  t'gallant  hall- 
iards!" shouted  the  skipper  as  he  ran  for  that  of  the  main- 
upper-topgallant-sail  and  let  it  run.  He  and  Andy  manned 
the  down-hauls  and  brought  the  yard  down  to  the  top- 
mast cap. 

For  an  hour  the  short-handed  crowd  toiled  aloft  mak- 
ing the  canvas  fast  while  the  Gregory  ran  before  the  squalls 
under  six  topsails.  "This  is  the  breaking  up  of  our  fine 
weather,"  growled  Spencer  dismally  to  Comstock  as  they 
stood  on  the  poop  in  the  wind  and  rain,  "and  we're  run- 
nin'  east  like  a  hound."  Billy  was  thinking  of  that  Victoria 
estate  and  every  mile  the  old  ship  romped  to  the  east'ard 
lessened  his  chances  of  making  a  bid  for  it.  He  had  less 
than  seven  whole  days  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  city. 
Here  he  was  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  east  of  Boston 
and  heading  for  Europe  on  an  uncertain  saihng  wind-bag. 
He  sqiiinted  to  windward  and  growled  a  sailor's  anathema 
on  the  weather,  murmuring,  "But  I'll  soon  fetch  you  up, 
my  lady,  when  the  squalls  ease  off." 

Comstock  went  below  and  did  not  appear  on  deck  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  Billy  thought  the  rolling  of  the  ship 
had  affected  him  but  he  had  no  time  to  find  out.  The 
weight  of  the  wind  blowing  compelled  him  to  strip  the 
fore  and  mizzen  upper  topsails  off  her.  A  big  sea  rose  un- 
der the  impetus  of  the  wind  and  the  ship  rolled  and  plunged 
heavily  amidst  the  cresting  combers.  Night  shut  down 
black,  with  the  stars  obscured  by  sullen  clouds  and  at 
eight  bells  Billy  decided  to  make  the  mizzen  lower  and 
main  upper  topsails  fast. 

The  English  cabin-boy  managed  to  rustle  some  food  on 
to  the  table  for  supper  and  when  he  came  down  to  the 
meal,  Spencer  noticed,  with  surprise,  that  Comstock  had 
shaved  his  beard  off.  He  was  seated  at  the  table  and  ap- 
parently unaffected  by  the  ship's  motion.  "Yes,"  he  ex- 
plained, "I  did  so  before  interviewing  Friend  Kowalsky. 
I  had  a  pleasant  hour  with  him.  He  recognized  me  quick 
enough " 

"Was  he  scared?"  enquired  the  skipper. 

"He  has  too  much  control  of  his  feelings  to  express 
surprise  at  anything,  but  it  jarred  him  though.  I  could 
see  that." 

"How  about  the  confession?" 

"Laughed  at  me  with  his  cursed  cackle,"  answered  Com- 
stock, "and  started  to  bargain.  Said  he'd  give  me  acon- 
fession  to  the  Plenzer  job  if  we'd  put  him  aboard  an  east- 
bound  ship.  I  told  him  that  he  was  in  no  position  to  bar- 
gain and  that  I  would  see  him  switched  into  Eternity  for 
his  work  aboard  here.  He  dared  me  to  prove  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  He's  a  hard  case,  but  I'll  get  him 
yet.    He'll  sign  gladly  before  I'm  through  with  him." 

Spencer  made  a  hasty  repast  and  left  for  the  deck — 
leaving  the  other  to  his  own  resources. 

AFTER  supper,  Comstock  showed  considerable  activity 
and  spent  some  time  carefully  drafting  out  a  paper  for 
Kowalsky  to  sign.  Then  he  carried  the  pen  and  ink  and  the 


The  ship  wss  roshing  slonsr  with  thanderoai  roarinan  of  outraged  water  thrust  from  her  shearing  bows. 


paper  to  the  prisoner's  berth  and,  after  lighting  the  lamp, 
laid  them  on  the  small  desk  in  the  room.  Kowalsky,  Ijing 
in  the  bunk,  and  lashed  up  with  small  log-line  from  head 
to  heels,  favored  him  with  a  baleful  glance  from  his  tawny 
eyes.  In  the  light  of  the  lamp  his  heavy  bulging  jaws  and 
his  glinting  malevolent  gaze  gave  him  an  appearance 
strangely  akin  to  a  snake  of  the  flat-headed  deadly  species. 
"Well,  my  friend  Comstock-Brown,"  he  jeered  trucu- 
lently, "what's  in  your  mind  now?  That  confession,  I  pre- 
sume?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other  calmly,  "the  confession. 
I've  written  it  out  for  you  to  sign." 

Kowalsky  laughed  in  his  irritating  manner.  "Let's  hear 
it,  Comrade  Comstock.  Read  it  to  me,  Brother.  It  will 
while  away  these  tedious  hours  of  captivity." 

"You'll  not  only  hear  it,  Kowalsky,"  remarked  Com- 
stock grimly,  "but  you'll  sign  it  with  some  haste  after  I 
get  through  with  you." 

"That's  a  threat,  is  it?"  the  other  smiled  derisively. 
"Say  your  Httle  piece,  Comrade — the  audience  awaits." 

Comstock  read  and  the  other  listened  with  a  supercil- 
ious expression  upon  his  pallid  face  to  the  somewhat 
lengthy  and  all-embracing  composition.  Comstock  was 
leaving  no  loop-holes. 

"And  I  hereby  declare  and  admit,"  concluded  the  read- 
er, "that  the  bomb  used  was  planted  by  me  and  that  I 
entered  the  Plenzer  premises  on  the  night  of  the  bombing 
disguised  to  represent  the  said  Comstock;  that  I  forged 
Comstock's  handwriting  in  a  threatening  letter  sent  to 
Arnold  Plenzer;  that  I  arranged  for  Comstock  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plant  at  the  time  of  the  bombing  by  means 
of  a  fake  message,  and  that  all  my  actions  were  designed  to 
throw  the  blame  for  the  crime  on  the  said  Edgar  Com- 
stock." Comstock  paused  and  added  grimly,  "That's 
what  yoti're  going  to  sign!" 

The  captive  cackled  mockingly.  The  contracted  pupils 
of  his  tawny  eyes  betokened  the  repressed  hate  and  sav- 
agery which  possessed  him  yet  he  controlled  his  feelings 
admirably.  "What  a  nasty  piece  of  dictation  for  a  man 
to  append  his  name  to!"  he  flouted.  "Crime? — you  say! 
I  refuse  to  acknowledge  such  a  word  for  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  It  was  better  for  you  to  be  the  instrument 
than  I,  for  I  am  the  master.  You  were  a  handy  tool.  No, 
I  don't  like  your  literary  effort.  I  could  have  made  a  master- 
piece out  of  such  a  momentous  document.  You've  made  a 
botch " 

"Never  mind  its  deficiencies,"  interrupted  the  other 
coldly.  "It'll  serve  the  purpose  when  your  name's  at  the 
foot  of  it." 

Kowalsky  favored  Comstock  with  a  scornful  flash  of  his 
tigerish  eyes.  "And  my  name  will  never  appear  at  the  foot 
of  it,"  he  said  with  cold  decision,  "so  you  may  t«ar  up 
your  little  address  of  welcome  and  try  something  else." 

COMSTOCK  took  no  notice.  He  was  irritatingly  calm. 
After  arranging  the  paper  and  ink  and  pen  on  the  desk, 
he  went  to  the  large  port-hole  in  the  side  of  the  berth  and 
screwed  it  up  as  tight  as  the  clamps  would  permit.  Then, 
bracing   his    body    to    the   rolling  of  the  ship,   he    gave 

the  room  a  careful  scru- 
tiny, and  turned  to  Kow- 
alsky. "When  you  are 
ready  to  sign,  let  me  know. 
I  won't  be  far  away." 

With  eyes  narrowed  to 
slits,  the  captive  drawled 
tauntingly,  "Take  your- 
self off,  you  poor  fool. 
The  prison  odor  clings  to 
you.  You  are  melodrama- 
tic. You  make  me  weary, 
Mr.  Brown-Comstock." 

Comstock  locked  the 
door  carefully  and  clam- 
bered up  on  deck  to  where 
Spencer  stood  in  the  lee  of 
the  chart-house.  It  was 
black  dark  and  raining; 
big  seas  were  breaking 
phosphorescently  in  the 
gloom,  and  the  ship,  hove- 
to  under  fore  and  main 
lower  topsails  and  fore- 
topmast  stay  sail,  was 
plunging  and  rolling,  while 
the  gale  whirred  in  her  rig- 
ging as  the  masts  swung  to 
windward. 

"I'm  preparing  tu  give 
Kowalsky  a  dose  of  third 
degree  to  make  him  sign 
a  paper  I've  drawn  up," 
he  said  to  Billy.  "I'd  like 
you  to  come  below  when 
he's  ready  to  sign." 

"You're  losing  no  time. 
Mister.        Weather  don't 
stop  you,  does  it?" 
Covtinued  on  page  1,6 
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MADE  IN  MONTREAL? 

By    J.     K.     MUNRO 

CARTOONS        BY         LOU        SKUCE 


Bat  if  he  would 
quit  oratory  all 
would  be  forgiven 


WHEN  the  last  chapter  of  this  political  history  clos- 
ed, W.  King,  Esq.,  was  modestly  fitting  his  head  to 
the  Canadian  Crown,  and  carefully  selecting 
those  it  would  be  his  delight  to  honor.  Ernest  Lapointe 
stood  at  his  right  hand;  W.  S.  Fielding  was  on  his  left  and 
away  out  towards  the  setting  sun  his  emissary  was  carrying 
the  terms  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  to  our  T. 
A.  Crerar,  known  to  his  colleagues  and  contem- 
poraries as  the  Hired  Man's  Hero. 

Ottawa  was  testing  its  oft-tried  eyes  on  a  new 
political  luminary  and  the  while  the  Boy  Premier 
smote  his  chest  and  declared:  "I  will  give  to 
Canada  a  government  that  will  be  representative 
of  all  corners  of  the  Dominion  and  all  classes  of 
her  people." 

And  men  marveled  one  with  the  other  and 
whispered:  "Behold,  a  greater  than  Laurier  has 
arisen." 

For  more  than  a  week  Ottawa  gazed  and  the 
wonder  grew.  Could  it  be  that  the  young  man 
who  had  looked  ^  stupid  in  opposition  was  to  be 
a  veritable  Samson  among  statesmen  the  moment 
the  electorate  had  shown  its  appreciation  of  his 
so-far  undiscovered  greatness?  Moreover  and 
further  were  the  powers  who  had  lured  Arthur 
Meighen  into  an  election  and  had  sent  Wm.  King 
to  North  York  to  be  massacred  to  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  the  fruits  of  all  their  scheming  to  slip 
through  their  fingers  without  even  putting  in  a 
protest? 

Yes,  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  they  were.  Day 
after  day  the  Boy  Premier  grew  in  stature.  And  as  he 
grew  his  personal  followers  became  louder  in  their  declar- 
ations that  Gouin  was  a  myth,  that  Ernest  Lapointe  car- 
ried Quebec  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  that  a  new  Liber- 
al Party  was  aborning.  Occasionally  a  faint  moan  came 
from  the  French  Press  that  Quebec  was  being  betrayed, 
that  the  spoils  were  not  going  to  the  victors.  But  the 
small  dark  man  with  the  "what  we  have  we  hold"  face 
sat  back  and  never  uttered  a  word. 

Finally  all  was  set  for  the  grand  climax.  Crerar  had 
read  the  King  proposals  to  his  Western  Progressives 
assembled  at  Saskatoon  and  had  so  far  received  their 
approval  that  he  was  on  the  way  East  presumably  to  close 
the  deal.  The  Chateau  fairly  radiated  with  the  smiles  of 
the  younger  Grit  statesman.  And  on  a  fateful  Friday 
night  the  word  went  forth — Crerar  will  be  here  in  the 
morning;  the  cabinet  will  be  sworn  in  in  the  afternoon." 

Sir  Lomer  On  The  Scene 

DUT  that  same  Friday  night  a  C.  P.  R.  train  brought 
-*-'  two  important  passengers  from  Montreal.  One  was 
short  and  stout,  dark  and  forbidding  of  visage.  To  see 
him  once  is  to  remember  always.  For  Sir  Lomer  Gouin 
is  not  the  type  of  statesman  who  plays  on  people's  heart 
strings.  He  suggests  force  rather  than  appeal  and  the 
suggestion  is  absolutely  correct.  His  companion,  an  as- 
tute-looking gentleman  with  frosted  locks  and  smile  to 
match,  was  easily  recognized  as  Senator  Dandurand,  well- 
known  in  Montreal  financial  circles. 

Sir  Lomer's  every  movement  indicated  that  the  era  of 
foolishness  was  over  and  the  time  for  action  had  come. 
He  jammed  down  his  bag  at  the  Chateau  desk;  flung  a 
curt:  "Come  on;  he's  waiting,"  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
Senator  and  strode  out  into  the  darkness,    He  did  not 


reappear  until  about  11  p.m.,  but  it  was  a  pleased  face 
that  he  pushed  through  the  portals  of  Ottawa's  famous 
hostelry.  He  carried  all  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
done  a  good  night's  work  and  didn't  care  who  knew  it.  To 
a  polite  enquiry  as  to  whether  he  would  have  a  call  in  the . 
morning  he  replied  with  a  lazy  yawn  and  a  satisfied: 
"No,  I  guess  we'll  have  a  sleep  in  the  morning." 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin  had  been  in  Ottawa  just  three 
hours.  But  those  three  hours  are  among  the  most 
eventful  if  not  in  the  history  of  Canada  at  least  in  the 
history  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  it  was  and  is.  The 
work  of  two — almost  three — weeks  had  been  undone. 
The  cabinet  slate  had  been  smashed.  And  a  different 
reception  had  been  prepared  for  the  Hired  Man's 
Hero,  speeding  eastward  on  a  Canadian  National 
train,  prepared,  some  ^ell-posted  people  declared,  to 
accept  the  generous  terms  Premier  King  had  offered  for  a 
coalition  with  the  Free  Trade  Farmer  West. 

What  did  the  little  Quebec  boss  do  in  those  three  hours? 
Well,  report  says  that  h?  went  straight  to  the  Rideau  Club 
where  the  young  Premier-to-be  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
"Silence  room;"  that  said  Silence  was  so  rudely  shattered 
that  a  frightened  waiter  crept  up  and  closed  the  door;  and 
that  behind  that  closed  door  an  embryo  statesman  had  it 
made  plainly  evident  that  the  powers  that  made  could  un- 
make; and  that  a  Quebec  that  had  given  him  a  solid  sup- 
port would  rise  and  rend  him  unless  he  listened  to  her 
voice.  And  Sir  Lomer  had  Quebec's  voice  about  his  per- 
son. 


And    men     marvelled    one    with 
the    other    and    whispered:    "Be- 
hold a  greater  than   Laurier  haa 
arisen." 


And  Crerar  Came  -  And  Went 

ANYWAY  Crerar  came  in  the  morning.  There  were 
no  brass  bands  to  welcome  him.  There  were  no  Grit 
statesmen  to  acclaim  him  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from 
the  toils  of  the  powers-that-be  in  Montreal.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  met  with  doubts  and  fears  when  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  courage  and  conviction. 
Also  there  was  a  chilliness  in  the  air.  His 
henchman,  Hon.  A.  B.  Hudson,  who  had 
been  on  the  ground  for  some  days  was 
probably  able  to  interpret  for  him  the 
change  in  temperature.  Anyway  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  retire  as  gracefully 
as  possible.  Crerar  did  it  con- 
triving to  still  wear  his  cheery 
smile.  But  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  Boss  Farm- 
er's private  opinion  of  a  certain 
young  statesman  who  is  pres- 
ently Premier  of  his  country. 

This  Saturday  that  was  to 
have  been  so  full  of  rejoicing 
was  sadly  changed.  Early  in 
the  day  Crerar,  King  &  Co. 
went  into  consultation,  while 
around  the  Chateau  corridors 
and  in  the  privacy  of  rooms 
upstairs  watching  statesmen 
waited  anxiously.  Was  it  Dr. 
Beland  who  first  rang  up  his 
leader  if  they  must  keep  on 
waiting  or  if  they  could  catch 
their  afternoon  trains  for  home 


and  Christmas?  Anyway  the  word  wafted  back  was: 
"Better  stand  by  for  a  few  moments  longer."  And  so  the 
faithful  watched  on.  But  as  the  day  drew  on  bright 
smiles  gave  place  to  anxious  looks  and  as  daylight  faded 
into  the  dusk  of  evening  hope  died  and  bags  were  packed. 
Seldom  has  so  sad  a  crowd  moved  down  the  stairs  to  the 
Central  depot.  It  was  the  most  sorrowful  Christmas  Eve 
many  of  them  will  ever  know.  For  they  had  expected  to 
carry  home  portfolios  in  their  gripsacks.  Now  they  could 
not  tell  the  waiting  loved  ones  whether  they  were  real 
statesmen  or  busted  politicians. 

The  next  three  days  there  was  suffering  in  silence  and 
seclusion.  There  was  hardly  a  statesman  in  sight.  It  was 
even  whispered  that  the  cabinet-making  industry  had  been 
moved  to  Montreal  and  that  one  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  was 
giving  it  his  personal  supervision.  Acting  on  this  quiet 
rumor  an  enterprising  journalist  finally  rang  up  a  friend  in 
Montreal  and  was  rewarded  by  getting  a  new  cabinet  slate 
that  was  practically  correct.  It  showed  that  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  had  succeeded  Ernest  Lapointe  as  Minister  of 
Justice  and  that  Ernest  had  been  punished  for  his  temerity 
in  aspiring  to  the  lawyer's  heaven  by  having  the  Ballantyne 
mercantile  fleet  wished  on  him.  It  also  showed  Hon. 
Jacques  Bureau  nursing  a  large  fat  portfolio  and  James 
Robb  who  was  almost  overlooked  in  the  early  shuffle 
looming  up  as  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  And 
the  question  as  to  whether  Charlie  Murphy  or  W.  C.  Ken- 
nedy was  to  be  the  Irish  Catholic  representative  from 
Ontario  was  answered  emphatically:  "Both!" 

And  What  Is  The  Result 

ND  all  the  time  the  Premier-elect  was  dis- 
creetly silent.  He  had  learned  widsom  at, 
or  across.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin's  knee.  And  when 
the  great  day  finally  arrived  so  did  the  selected 
statesmen.  Also  the  train  from  Montreal  bring- 
ing Sir  Lomer  Gouin.  Hon.  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie King  was  allowed  to  buy  the  new  bibles  on 
which  they  were  sworn  in. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  making  of  the 
Liberal  cabinet  of  1921.  Mr.  King  proposed: 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin  disposed.  For  a  while  the  Boy 
Premier  was  allowed  to  play  with  his  blocks. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  pinch  the  same  powers 
that  had  brought  on  the  election  and  fought  the 
campaign  dictated  the  cabinet  slate — and  Mr. 
King  and  his  admirers  took  it  without  a  whimper. 
And  what  have  we  got  as  a  result?  Well  noth- 
ing to  throw  up  your  hat  for.  And  nothing  to 
tear  you  hair  over.  It's  not  a  public  ownership 
cabinet.  But  neither  was  the  late  Meighen  outfit 
— nor  the  one  that  preceded  it.  These  new- 
ministers  are  all  pretty  decent  fellows  even  if  they 
are  not  intellectual  giants.  No  doubt  their  families  love 
and  respect  them  and  there  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
their  constituents  do  not  entirely  disapprove  of  them. 
They  would  not  look  out  of  place  in  a  county  council  and 
it  may  be  that  there  are  county  councils  who  would  fill 
their  places  quite  acceptably.  It  might  be  well  however 
to  start  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  of  state  and  examine  them 
individually    and    separately. 
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Of  course  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King  is  the  figurehead.  And 
as  you  look  at  him  your  first  thought  is:  "What  a  pity 
titles  have  been  abolished.  Wouldn't  he  have  made  a 
nice  little  Knight."  Then  you  pass  on  to  his  quahfications 
for  his  position  and  you  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary.  He  can  make  a  cute 
little  speech.  Brains,  too?  You  ask,-  What  need  has  he 
for  brains?  What  is  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  there  for?  Wasn't 
he  specially  selected  as  business  manager  of  this  Govern- 
ment when  it  was  first  promised?  Didn't  he  show  his 
ability  to  take  charge  when  cabinet  building  was  the  duty 
of    the    hour? 

So  keep  your  eye  on  Sir  Lomer  and  watch  how  he  pans 
out.  For  though  as  a  director  of  corporations  he  has 
proved  his  worth;  though  as  a  provincial  politician  he  cuts 
quite  a  swath,  you  never  can  tell  how  these  provincial 
wonders  work  out  in  the  Federal  field.  You'll  remember 
what  a  reputation  Jim  Calder  brought  to  Ottawa.  And  it 
only  lasted  until  he  opened  his  mouth.  Bob  Rogers  too; 
he  was  better  than  James  at  that,  but  somehow  his  name 
clings  somewhat  precariously  to  the  scroll  of  fame.  So  the 
little  black  man  from  Quebec  may  also  have  bitten  off  too 
large  a  mouthful.  Sure  it  is  he'll  never  be  a  popular  idol. 
As  said  before,  to  see  him  once  is  to  remember  him  always — 
but  not  for  his  winning  ways  or  sunny  smile.  'Tis  said 
indeed  that  he  only  smiles  at  funerals — that  he  smiled  when 
Willie  King  announced  his  intention  to  face  supposed  polit- 
ical suicide  in  North  York;  and  not  again  until  he  had 
arranged  the  details  of  the  funeral  of  the  King-Crerar 
alliance. 

No  Dummy  Director  Is  Gouin 

DUT  Sir  Lomer  cannot  be  described  as  lacking  in  force. 

■'-'    You  can  imagine  him  disciplining  a  Premier  with  the 
same  calm  assurance  that  he  would  fire  an  office  boy.     You 
may  disagree  with  the  little  boss  but  you  have  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  you  would  rather  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  when  you  did  it — a  feeling  that  to  disagree  with 
him  is  to  invite  trouble.     You  know  that  he  is  director 
of  numerous  corporations.     And  never  for  a  moment  do 
you  harbor  a  suspicion  that  he  is  one  of  those  dir- 
ectors who  don't  direct.     And  as  you  look  over  the 
cabinet  you  don't  have  to  ask  who  is  boss — you 
know.     So   do   the   cabinet.    Sir   Lomer   Gouin 
knows  they  know. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance,  needs 
no  introduction.  The  little  gray  man  from  Nova  / 
Scotia  has  been  with  us  for  a  long,  long  time —  for 
so  long  that  there  is  a  grave  doubt  as  to  his  physical 
strength  to  handle  so  trying  a  department.  But 
Sir  Lomer  will  have  an  under-study  in  training. 
Any  time  Mr.  Fielding  ever  hints  that  he  would 
like  to  be  relieved  Hon.  Walter  Mitchell,  Sir 
Lomer's  henchman,  will  be  ready,  aye  ready,  to 
take  his  place.  In  fact  Mr.  Mitchell  as  parlia- 
mentary secretary  to  the  minfster  is  more  than  a 
probability.  That  makes  him  heir-apparent  to 
the  financial  throne. 

Ernest  Lapointe,  who  was  Minister  of  Justice 
and  court  favorite  while  Willie  was  King,  but  who 
became  Minister  of  Marine  when  Gouin  grabbed 
the  reins,  is  the  youngest  man  in  the  cabinet.  That 
he  is  Laurier's  successor  has  yet  to  be'  shown. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  has  grown  wonderfully  in  the 
affections  of  the  habitant.  But  he  has  not  yet 
learned  to  believe  in  himself — not  to  the  extent 
anyway  of  braving  the  wrath  of  the  crowd  who  own  the 
Quebec  press,  furnish  the  campaign  funds  and  issue  the 
liquor  licenses.  If  the  King  courage  had  been  a  compan- 
ion number  to  the  King  vanity  and  the  Premier  had  tied  up 
to  Crerar  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  note  just  how 
far  the  Lapointe  influence  goes  in  Quebec — just  where  it 

breaks    off     and    the 
Gouin  commands 


take  precedence.  But  when  his  leader  bowed  the  knee 
there  was  nothing  left  for  Lapointe  but  to  do  likewise  -for 
tjie  present  at  least. 

But  the  day  will  yet  come  when  Ernest  Lapointe  will  go 
to  the  mat  with  Lomer  Gouin.  They  love  each  other  not. 
Nor  is  Lapointe  likely  to  forget  that  Sir  Lomer,  afraid  to 
leave  him  entirely  out  of  the  cabinet  line-up  handed  him 
the  portfolio  in  which  he  would  show  to  the  worst  possible 
advantage.  For  to  make  a  landlubber  minister  of  Marine 
is  bad  enough;  to  apportion  to  a  constitutional  lawyer  the 
explaining  of  deep  sea  deficits  is  still  worse;  and  to  hand  a 
Quebec  statesman  a  department  which  looks  like  patron- 
age but  from  which  the  patronage  has  been  carefully  sep- 
arated is  worst  of  all. 

No,  Lapointe  will  not  forget.  He  can  afford  to  wait. 
Moreover  he  knows  that  also  waiting,  also  thirsting  for 
Sir  Lomer's  gore,  is  one  T.  A.  Crerar  who  would  be  his 
natural  ally  in  any  revolt  he  might  head  against  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  "Montreal  clique". 

Fine  Western  Specimens 

WHEN  you  get  away  from  the  aforementioned  four, 
truth  to  tell  this  cabinet  does  not  amount  to  much 
from  a  political  point  of  view.  To  be  sure  you  have  a 
friendly  feeling  for  W.  R.  Motherwell  and  Charlie  Stewart. 
The  former  will  make  a  pretty  good  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
if  he  doesn't  kick  himself  out  of  the  cabinet  before  he  gets  a 
chance  to  properly  function.  For  besides  his  benevolent 
fatherly  name,  W.  R.  is  said  to  be  stubborn  as  a  mule  and 
moreover  he's  honest.  And  a  man  who  is  both  stubborn 
and  honest  is  the  worst  kind  of  material  a  patriotic  boss 
can  possibly  have  unloaded  on  him. 

Charlie  Stewart  too,  is  a  fine  big  healthy  westerner. 
In  official  parlance  he  is  Hon.  Chas.  Stewart,  formerly 
Premier  of  Alberta,  now  minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Federal  Government.  But  at  present  he's  the  lost  Charlie 
Stewart,  wandering  around  the  Province  he  once  owned 
trying  to  get  a  Progressive  to  get  out  and  give  him  a  seat. 
And  the  Progressives  are  not  polite.  In  fact  this  is  not 
one  of  the  bases  in  which  politeness  would  pay.  For  you  see 
as  things  stand  at  Ottawa,  the  Progressives 
hold  the  balance  of  power.     If  one   of  them 


is  the  best  dresser  in  the  cabinet. 
All  he  knows  about  railways  he 
learned  riding  in  a  lower  berth  and 
financing  the  private  cars  in  which 
Mr.  King  made  his  first  western 
trip.   But  any  old  portfolio  looked 


To  a  polite  enquiry  as  to  whether 
he  would  have  a  call  in  the  morn- 
ing  he  replied  — "No,  I  gaexa 
we'll  have  a  (Jeep  in  the  morn- 
ing." 


But  it    would   be   interesting:   to   know    the    Boss    Farmer's 

private    opinion    of    a    certain    young    statesman    who    is 

presently   premier. 


stepped  out  and  gave  his  seat  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Liberals 
would  have  a  majority  of  one.  Not  much  of  course.  But 
it  would  be  forsaking  a  tactical  advantage  for  the  Pro- 
gressives to  move.  And  they  are  not  anxious  to  move, 
not  any  one  of  them. 

It  is  told  that  when  Premier  Greenfield  was  chosen  for 
his  present  job  he  lacked  a  seat  in  the  House  and  it  took 
him  two  months  to  coax  one  of  his  loyal  followers  to  make 
room  for  him.   So  chances  are  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  will 
elect  to  represent  Alberta  in  the  Cabinet  but  to  sit  for 
Argenteuil,  Que.    There's  a  vacancy 
there  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Peter  McGibbon. 


Ontario's  Contingent 

THEN  there's  the  Ontario  conting- 
ent, Graham,  Kennedy  and  Mur- 
dock.  Of  course  you  know  Geo.  P. 
Graham,  the  man  of  resounding  voice 
and  infinite  jest.  It  was  thought  that 
during  the  crisis  of  1917  George  had 
wobbled  his  way  out  of  public  life. 
But  Cabinet  material  in  Ontario  is 
scarce.  Moreover  George  sits  for 
Essex,  lives  in  Brockville,  and  has  his 
business  in  Montreal — just  the  kind 
of  combination  Sir  Lomer  could  use. 
So  there  he  is. 

Kennedy,     Hon.  W.    C.  Kennedy, 
Minister  of    Railways  to  be    polite. 


\    KmOuJS    All. 
'60U7   RAILRo/^PS 


All    he   knows    about    railways    he    learned    riding 
in  a  lower  berth. 


good  to  W.  C,  and, Montreal  could  be  depended  on  for  all 
the  railway  lore  required.  And  while  the  buttons  are 
straining  at  their  leashes  on  William's  chest  let  us  look  on 
him  with  a  certain  charity.  It  is  not  often  that  man  finds 
his  way  from  the  back  benches  to  a  private  car  in  one  cur- 
tailed session  of  parliament  and  with  unproven 
business  ability  as  his  only  political  asset. 

Mr.  Murdock  as  Minister  of  Labor  can  be 
depended  on  for  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  noise.  He  has  already  uttered  a  short  sharp 
bark  in  the  general  direction  of  Hon.  F.  B. 
Carvell.  He  promises  indeed  to  talk  much — 
whether  he  says  much  or  does  much  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  balance  of  the  Quebec  delegation  runs 
to  good  fellowship  rather  than  brilliancy.  Hon. 
Jacques  Bureau  is  as  merry  a  little  chap  as  ever 
rode  on  a  C.P.R.  pass  or  said  his  prayers  in  a 
C.P.R.  office.  He  loves  Ernest  Lapointe,  al- 
most as  David  loved  Jonathan,  and  if  it  ever 
comes  to  a  showdown  between  Ernest  and  Sir 
Lomer,  it  may  break  James'  heart. 

Dr.  Beland  is  one  of  those  men  who  just 
can't  help  being  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  If  there  is  a  trace  of  bile  in  his 
nature  it  never  comes  to  the  surface.  The  Dr. 
is  a  M'nister  of  Health  but  a  far  better  title 
would  have  been  Minister  of  Happiness. 
Hon.  James  Robb,  Minister  of  "Trade  and 
Commerce,  is  a  solid  business  man  who  by  some  strange 
freak  of  nature  is  also  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
parliament.  Hon.  James  is  also  a  good  Liberal  and  yet 
conservative  enough  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette.  Somewhat  of  a  paradox  isn't  he?  But 
nevertheless  one  of  the  quiet  substantial  men  whom  the 
financial  papers  love  to  describe  as  the  backbone  of  the 
country. 

The    Bluenosers 

A  B.  COPP  of  New  Brunswick  has  been  described  as  a 
•^^»  statesman  who  studied  oratory  at  a  correspondence 
school  for  auctioneers.  But  if  he  would  quit  oratory  all 
would  be  forgiven.  For  truth  to  tell  Mr.  Copp  came 
through  the  Cabinet  picking  ordeal  far  better  than  most 
of  the  candidates.  He  blew  in  from  the  Bluenose  country, 
announced  that  he  would  like  a  portfolio  but  added  that  if 
he  didn't  get  one  he  didn't  think  the  country  would  go  to 
rack  and  ruin.  Then  he  sat  down  and  waited.  When  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  he  hardly  cracked  a  smile.  It 
was  all  in  the  day's  work  and  there  was  nothing  to  swell 
up  about.  And  when  it  was  all  over  the  spectators  were 
left  wondering  if  Hon.  A.  B.  Copp  isn't  a  lot  bigger  man 
than  he  has  been  given  credit  for. 

Of  course  D.  D.  McKenzie  wasn't  entirely  overlooked. 
You'll  notice  that  the  candidates  for  the  Liberal  leadership 
in  1919— King,  Graham,  Fielding  and  McKenzie— are  all 
safely  housed  in  the  Gouin  cabinet.  It  was  the  Solicitor- 
General's  job  that  D.  D.  drew.  But  they  also  made  him 
member  of  the  cabinet  without  portfolio  so  that  he  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  But  D  D.  will 
Continued  on  Page  40 
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"MET  Odette 
at  the   Ritz 
by   appoint- 
ment— her 
appointment.         I 
had  telephoned  her 
house   as   soon   as 
I  had  breakfasted, 
only  to  find  that  I 
could  not  speak  to 
Philippe  for  the 
very   good   reason 
that  he  had  gone 
over     to     London 
for   two   or   three 
weeks'  business.    I 
^  jl^^_  .  ,  felt  somewhat  an- 

■mBBWR  noyed  to  have  pass- 

'H^      '■  ed  him,  evidently, 

-  in  mid-channel,  for 

Philippe  met  u.  at  the  door.  j     ^^^y.^^    forward 

to  seeing  him  on 
ray  occasional  trips  to  Paris.  Frenchmen  are  not  always 
particularly  in  my  line,  but  Philippe  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  during  the  time  I  had  spent  in  Paris,  attached  to  the 
British  embassy,  he  and  I  had  become  close  friends. 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  to  the  polite  servant  who  had 
answered  the  telephone,  "I  am  only  here  for  two  or  three 
days,  so  I  shall  almost  certainly  be  gone  by  the  time  Mon- 
sieur Talbaud  returns.  Tell  him  that  Captain  Emerson 
was  in  town  and  was  sorry  not  to  see  him." 

Not  more  than  ten  minutes  later  I  was  leaving  the  hotel 
with  the  idea  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  embassy  to  see  how 
many  familiar  faces  I  would  find  there,  when  I  was  called 
back  to  speak  at  the  telephone. 

"Are  you  there?"    I  began,  from  force  of  habit. 

A  voice,  which  I  should  have  recognized  in  a  thousand 
as   belonging   to   Odette,   said   laughingly. 

"Oh,  you  English!  Yes,  I  am  here.  But  I  shall  not 
be  here  much  longer.  For  soon  I  am  going  to  put  on  a 
pretty  costume,  and  then  I  am  coming  to  have  lunch  with 
you." 

I  was  silent.  Wa.s  I  expected  lightly  to  disregard  the 
fact  that  Odette's  husband  was  away?  I  did  not  doubt  that 
Philippe  would  be  delighted  to  have  me  take  Odette  to 
lunch,  to  help  put  in  her  time  while  he  was  gone.  I  pond- 
ered, staring  fixedly  into  the  mouth-piece  of  the  telephone, 
as  if  it  contained  the  answer  to  this  riddle.  Considering 
the  fact  that  my  regard  for  Odette  in  the  early  days  of 
our  friendship,  before  Philippe  came  upon  the  scene,  had 
caused  a  good  deal  of  comment— as  I  discovered  later- 
it  seemed  a  little  unwise,  under  the  circumstances,  to  agree 
to  this  sudden  whim  of 
hers. 

"It  is  not  nice  of  you 
to  be  so  unfriendly,"  she 
said,  when  my  silence  was 
becoming  almost  rude. 
"Here  am  I,  all  by  myself, 
so  lonely.  And  you — you 
telephone,  and  when  you 
find  that  Philippe  is  away, 
you  think,  'Now  I  will 
run  away,  and  Odette 
shall  not  know  I  am  here.' 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
be  so  unkind,  when  I  am 
dying  to  be  amused?" 

This  was  quite  enough 
for  me,  I  had  a  vision  of 
Odette's  black  eyes  snap- 
ping with  displeasure,  and 
I  was  instantly  overcome 
with  the  desire  to  please 
her,  to  soothe  her  and 
make  her  smile  in  the 
quick,  vivacious  way  she 
has.  Where  another  wo- 
man's tears  might  melt 
me  into  abject  submission, 
I  had  invariably  found 
Odette's  compelling  eyes 
most  disarming. 

CO,  THE  upshot  of  it 
*^  all  was  that  I  returned 
to  the  Ritz  from  the  Em- 
bassy in  time  to  meet 
Odette.  She  was  several 
minutes  late.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  I  had 
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waited,  like  a  patient  dog,  for  her  to  keep  an  engagement. 
Philippe  is  one  of  the  most  punctual  persons  I  know, 
but  Odette  always  considered  it  an  unnecessary  effort  to 
be  on  time.  Men  waited;  and  even  though  trains  did  not, 
one  could  always  take  the  next  one. 

She  was  radiant,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  felt  a  sharp  re- 
turn of  the  old  fierce  envy  of  Philippe.  He  was  a  lucky 
devil!  But  after  all,  it  was  not  precisely  his  fault  that 
Odette  had  preferred  him  to  me.  His  chief  offence  had 
been  in  appearing  at  all. 

Odette  was  wearing  a  delightful  little  hat,  turned  up  all 
the  way  round,  with  a  jaunty  little  ball  of  coq  feathers 
perched  airily  on  the  edge  of  the  brim  on  one  side.  My 
first  impression  of  a  woman  is  always  influenced  by  her 
hat;  I  have  to  take  in  the  other  details  of  her  appearance 
slowly  and  gradually,  turning  them  over  in  my  mind  Hke 
delicious  morsels,  so  to  speak. 

"You  are  looking  very  chic,"  I  complimented  her, 
after  we  had  sat  down  at  a  small  table. 

"This  frock — ssh!  I  will  tell  you  a  secret!  It  is  fresh 
from  la  couturiere,  and  I  am  wearing  it  first  for  you,  in 
your   honor." 

It  was  of  some  soft  black  stuff— I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  all  the  fabrics  in  which  la  Parisienne  attires  herself — 
and  it  hung  loosely  and  gracefully,  and  had  a  wide  sash 
of  vivid  green. 

"Philippe— will  he  like  it?"    I  asked. 

Odette  tossed  her  head,  and  the  coq  feathers  quivered 
violently. 

"Philippe  will  have  to  like  it.  He  would  not  dare  to 
question  the  judgment  of  Madame  Lamonte,  who  dress- 
es me." 

As  I  could  not  answer  for  Philippe,  I  offered  her  a  cigar- 
ette, and  set  about  ordering  something  to  eat.  We 
chose  some  dish  or  other  with  an  appetizing  name,  and  a 
bottle  of  Graves  to  accompany  it. 

Odette  had  brought  Frou-Frou.  For  some  obscure 
reason,  known  only  to  herself,  she  was  extremely  attached 
to  this  foolish  white  bundle  of  French  poodleism.  I  had 
known  her  of  old.  Then,  as  now,  she  had  chaperoned  us; 
but  I  had  always  been  rather  politic  in  refraining  from  air- 
ing my  true  opinion  of  her  when  her  mistress  was  present. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Philippe  suffered  in  the  same 
way,  though  he  had  never  unburdened  to  me  the  tale  of 
his  feelings  towards  Frou-Frou. 

"I  suppose  Antoinette  and  Frou-Frou  are  tremendous 
friends,"     I  said,  when  I  had  disposed  of  the  waiter. 

Odette's  face  became  instantly  alive,  and  she  smiled 
across  at  me,  patting  Frou-Frou  who  sat  at  her  feet. 

"You  have  not  seen  Antoinette  for  a  long  time?  Not 
for  several  months,  at  least,  is  it  not  so?  They  say  she 
grows  more  like  me  every  day." 


I   appealed  to   the  cMM,  in  desiperatisn. 


Her  eye-Hd.  dropped,  and  .he  replied  so  softly  that  I  had  to  lean  over  the  table  to  hear  her. 


"I  was  sure  she 
would  become  more 
beautiful  all  the  time 
so  I  am  not  sur- 
prised,"   I    said. 

Odette  laughed  a 
little    and 
dropped 
her  long  lash- 
es. 

"She  is 
four  years 
old  n  o  w," 
she  said.  "1 
am  getting 
old  and  bor- 
ed,   Basil." 

We  spoke 
p  art  1  y  in 
French,  part- 
ly in  Eng- 
lish, as  the  spirit  moved  us.  I  wish,  however,  that  I 
could  reproduce  the  charming  sound  of  my  name  as  she 
pronounced  it. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  towards  me,  with  a  serious  face. 
I  was  used  to  her  quick  changes  of  mood,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  what  she  now  said. 

"Listen,  dear  friend.  Do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  foolish. 
I  am  thinking  of  eloping." 

"What!"  I  exclaimed,  wondering  for  one  wild  moment 
if  I  were  now  to  be  cajoled  into  an  elopment  as  I  had  been 
into  a  luncheon  engagement. 

"You  do  not  have  to  help  me — if  you  would  rather 
not."  Here  she  smiled  at  me  sweetly,  but  became  serious 
again,  seeing  my  shocked  expression.  I  was  thinking  of 
Philippe,  and  imagining  his  feelings  when  he  should  dis- 
cover this  impending  disaster. 

"I  would  be  so  grateful,"  she  went  on,  speaking  quick- 
ly, as  if  she  were  a  little  afraid  of  not  being  able  to  convince 
me,  "if  after  I  have  gone — with  him — you  would  stay 
on  in  town  for  a  little  while.  So  you  see?  You  could  keep 
Antoinette  happy  and  amused.  She  adores  you,  and  if 
you  were  to  take  her  for  a  walk  every  day,  without  her 
bonne — oh,  just  a  little  one,  into  the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg 
or  to  the  Tuileries,  she  would  be  so  happy.  She  would  not 
miss  me,  then — very  much." 

I  was  struck  dumb  for  a  while.  I  sat  foolishly,  watching 
the  flash  of  the  only  ring  Odette  wore,  a  great  emerald  in  a 
plain  and  exquisite  setting  of  platinum. 

"What  about  Philippe?"     I  asked  finally.     It  seemed 
to  me  I  was  constantly  having  to  remind  her  of  the  exis- 
tence of  Philippe. 

"I  was  coming  to  that," 
explained  Odette,  hurried- 
ly, and  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  with  downcast  eyes. 
"I  thought  perhaps  when 
Philippe  came  home,  you 
might  explain  to  him." 

When  Odette  droops  her 
eyelids,  she  somehow 
achieves  a  very  innocent 
expression,  so  that  I  found 
myself  quite  unable  to 
come  to  the  point  of  lec- 
turing her  as  she  deserved. 
"What  would  there  be 
to  explain  to  him?"  I 
asked  in  a  hopeless  voice. 
I  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  being  the  one  to  have 
to  break  the  news  to 
Philippe.  There  was  also 
the  danger  that  he  might 
imagine  I  had  in  some  way 
aided  and  abetted  this 
wild  and  most  unseem- 
ly escapade.  I  put  myself 
in  his  place.  How  should 
I  like  to  come  home  from 
a  business  trip  to  London, 
to  find  my  wife  far  away, 
and  a  man,  who  although 
he  was  an  old  friend, 
waiting  to  greet  me  with, 
"Oh,  I  say,  by  the  way, 
your  wife  left  the  other  day 
and  she  asked  me  to  be 
sure  and  tell  you  she  had 
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eloped,  and  she  said   she  hoped   you   wouldn't  mind." 

There  would  probably  be  a  duel,  out  in  some  lonely 
spot  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  Either  Philippe  or  I,  or 
both  of  us,  would  fall  gallantly  there,  all  because  Odette 
chose  to  be  unreasonable — to  put  it  very  mildly. 

Before  I  could  hear  how  and  what  I  was  to  explain,  the 
waiter  re-appeared  and  busied  himself  at  our  table. 
Odette  and  I  sat  silently,  she  looking  about  her  cheerfully, 
nodding  and  smiling  at  many  acquaintances  among  the 
people  who  filled  the  tables  all  about  us.  I  was  lost  in 
deep  thought.  Clearly  it  was  my 
duty  to  avert  a  catastrophe,  and, 
knowing  the  perverseness  of  woman 
in  general  and  Odette  in  particular. 
I  did  not  envy  myself  the  task. 
Moreover,  I  disliked  the  prospect 
of  making  Odette  unhappy  and 
causing  her,  perhaps,  to  spurn  my 
friendship  forever.  I  cast  about  for 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
finally  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  I 
unfolded  to  Odette  after  the  waiter 
had  departed.  In  my  desperation, 
I  was  clutching  at  a  straw. 

"When  did  you  intend  to  carry 
out    this — er — scheme?"     I    asked. 

"Oh,  to-morrow,"  she  replied, 
in  the  same  tone  in  which  she  would 
have  informed  me  that  she  was 
thinking  of  going  for  a  drive  to- 
morrow if  the   day  was  fine. 

T  WHISTLED  softly,  involuntar- 
^     arily. 

"Jove!"  I  said,  "you  aren't 
wasting  much  time!  He  must  be  in 
a  deuce  of  a  hurry!  You  don't 
have  to  rush  away  quite  so  fast, 
you  know,  since  Philippe  will  be 
gone  a  fortnight  or  more." 

"Now  you  are  teasing  me,"  she 
said,  softly,  and  I  thought  her 
mouth  drooped  a  little. 

"Really,  Odette,"  I  exclaimed, 
"you  are — you  are — very  naughty!" 

She  clapped  her  hands  in  de- 
light. 

"Oh,  I  love  to  hear  you  say  I 
am  naugh-tee!  Just  as  if  I  were 
Antoinette." 

I  longed  to  remark  that  Antoinette  would  probably 
have  more  sense  than  to  rush  blindly  into  such  a  foolish 
error;    but  I  refrained,  and  said  impressively: 

"I  had  intended  going  to  Longehamps  this  afternoon. 
A  friend  of  mine  is  racing  some  of  his  horses  there,  and  I 
am  rather  keen  to  see  them,  and  take  a  bit  of  a  flier,  don't 
you    know." . 

I  was  not  looking  at  Odette,  but  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye 
I  caught  her  quickening  of  interest. 

"I  don't  know  if  you'd  care  to  go,"  I  continued, 
"but  if  you  would " 

Odette  was  all  smiles. 

"Oh,  but  I  adore  horses!"    she  exclaimed. 

"I  thought  so,"  I  said,  "and  that  being  the  case, 
I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  go  out  there  this  after- 
noon, and  we'll  let  the  horses  decide  your  fate  for  you." 

It  was  Odette's  turn  to  look  astonished. 

"I — I   do  not  quite  understand,"    she  murmured. 

I  bent  over  my  plate  to  hide  the  amusement  which  I 
felt  must  be  showing  plainly  in  my  face. 

"I  will  explain,"  I  said.  "You  shall  choose  a  horse  to 
back  in  one  of  the  races.  If  the  horse  you  have  chosen 
wins,  you  shall  elope  to  your  heart's  content.  If  not — 
then  Philippe  is  a  luckier  man  than  he  realizes  at  this 
moment." 

Odette  had  been  watching  me  intently  while  I  was 
speaking.  She  rewarded  my  brilliant  inspiration  by  gaz- 
ing at  me  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  Hps  parted  in  admira- 
tion of  such  a  splendid  sporting  chance. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we  will  do  that.  How  clever  you 
are  to  think  of  it!" 

I  accepted  this  praise  with  due  modesty. 

"Now,"  I  went  on,  "since  that  is  settled,  will  you 
tell  me  something      Why  do  you  want  to  elope?" 

Odette  made  a  httle  impatient  mone. 

"You  are  very  foolish,"  she  said.  "Why  does  one 
usually  elope?" 

"Can't  say,"  I  assured  her,  "I've  never  accomplished 
it." 

"One  elopes,"  said  Odette,  "because  one  loves  the 
person  who  elopes  with  one." 

"Does  one?'      I  asked  absently. 

We  lapsed  into  silence.  I  felt  no  farther  along  than  I 
had  been  in  the  beginning,  and  Odette  looked  thoroughly 
unrepentant.  In  spite  of  the  responsibility  which  sat 
heavily  upon  me,  however,  I  felt  cheerful  and  quite  happy 
in  Odette's  company.  There  was  such  an  air  of  joyous, 
irresponsible  youth  about  her  every  movement  and  in 
her  conversation,  that  I  felt  immensely  entertained,  and 


caught  myself  wondering  if  Philippe  appreciated  all  he 
had.    But  he  might  not  have  it  much  longer 

The  rest  of  our  meal  was  constantly  interrupted,  which 
annoyed  me  a  good  deal.  The  Marquise  de  Chamblere 
stopped  to  speak  to  Odette.  I  had  met  her  once  at  some 
diplomatic  affair,  a  reception  or  something,  but  she  had 
always  seemed  to  me  more  like  a  very  beautiful  statue 
than  a  real,  flesh-and-blood,  friendly  person. 

"She  is  so  clever,"  said  Odette,  when  she  had  passed 
on. 


Antoinette  and  I  spent  several  hours  each  day  together. 

Madame  Victor  Rousseau  Latourelle  also  stopped  to 
chatter,  introducing  her  companion,  Paul  Gerard.  She 
was  not  imposing  like  her  name,  and  I  longed  to  stem  the 
tide  of  gossip  with  which  she  regaled  us.  I  tried  to  talk 
to  Gerard,  but  as  he  had  eyes  and  thoughts  only  for 
Madame,  I  did  not  find  him  very  interesting. 

Afterwards,  we  got  into  the  splendid  new  car  that 
Philippe  had  given  Odette,  and  their  chauffeur,  who  look- 
ed so  wooden  that  I  was  almost  surprised  to  find  he  had 
the  gift  of  speech,  drove  us  away  through  the  crowded 
streets  out  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  heavy  pall 
of  mist  and  smoke  hung  over  the  city,  but  there  was  sun- 
shine and  fresh  wind  blowing  in  the  Bois. 

LONGCHAMPS  has  a  great  fascination  for  me.  The 
crowds  that  gather  there  are  very  diverting;  they 
occupy  one's  attention  well  between  the  races.  Many  an 
afternoon  I  have  amused  myself  watching  the  best-dressed 
women  in  Paris  sauntering  to  and  fro,  and  noting  their 
unconcealed  interest  in  the  appearance  of  mannequins  from 
the  various  famous  couturiers. 

This  time,  however,  I  found  the  crowd  an  old  story,  and 
Odette  far  more  amusing.  I  procured  race-cards,  and 
together  we  consulted,  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  graed 
stand,  in  the  midst  of  the  usual  confusing  noises.  The 
first  race  was  about  to  begin,  and  we  postponed  our  mo- 
mentous decision  until  after  it  was  over.  Then  we  tackled 
the  problem  in  earnest,  scanning  the  names  of  the  horses 
entered  in  each  event.  Eventually,  Odette  chose  the 
fifth   race. 

"There  is  a  big  field,"  I  said.  "You  will  have  a  hard 
time  to  choose  your  horse." 

After  a  moment  she  announced,  "I  have  decided  on 
'Corsican.'   " 

My  heart  leaped  within  me.  "Corsican"  belonged  to 
my  old  crony.  Colonel  Carruthers,  who  was  racing  his 
string  at  Longehamps,  and  I  had  reason  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  not  in  the  running  in  this  event.  I  said  nothing,  care- 
fully maintaining  a  non-committal  expression. 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  Odette,  looking  at  me 
intently. 

"It  is  for  you  to  say,  Madame,"  I  said,  bowing  in 
my   best   style. 

"You  are  unkind,"  pouted  Odette.  "Go  away,  and 
back  one  of  the  horses  in  the  next  race.  If  he  wins,  then 
perhaps  you  will  feel  more  charitable  to  me." 

I  found  a  seat  for  her,  and  then  went  off  to  do  what  my 
mother  has  always  called  "wasting  money  on  those  poor, 
dear  horses." 

I  found  that  general  opinion  was  still    firmly  against 


Corsican,  and  that  in  the  fifth  race  Morceau  de  Chocolat 
was  an  odds  on  favorite. 

I  returned  to  Odette.  Chivalry  prompted  me  to  hint 
to  her,  at  least,  that  Corsican  had  not  a  chance;  but  I 
reflected  that  this  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
driving  her  into  the  arms  of  the  cause  of  the  elopement, 
whoever  the  wretched  fellow  might  be. 

As  usual,  however,  Odette  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands. 

"I  have  changed  my  mind,"    she  said,  looking  at  mt 
thoughtfully.     "I  have  decided  to 
back  Morceau  de  Chocolat  instead." 
"You  little  demon,"     I  thought. 
"Are  you  a  mind-reader,  or  have 
you  seen  a  friend  during  my  ab- 
sence, who  gave  you  a  tip?" 
"Never  mind,"  she  replied. 
"Very  well,"     I  said,   as  cheer- 
fully as  possible.     "Do  you  usually 
have  pretty  good  luck  at  races?" 

"Almost  always,"  said  Odette, 
brightly.  "Philippe  says  I  am 
uncanny." 

I  scowled  inwardly,  and  changed 
the  subject,  trusting  blindly  to  Fate. 
I  lost  in  the  second  race,  won  in 
the  third,  and  lost  again  in  the 
fourth.  It  was  just  after  this 
that  Odette  once  more  changed  her 
mind.  "I  have  decided,  at  last, 
on  Corsican,  for  this,"  she  said. 
"Morceau  de  Chocolat  sounds  nice 
to  eat,  but  he  might  melt  in  the 
sun  and  not  win  at  all.  Corsican 
sounds  so  strong  and  brave.  I  will 
let  him  decide." 

I  was  delighted.  The  vision  of 
Philippe  returning  to  a  desolate 
hearth  faded  away,  and  I  congrat- 
ulated  myself 

They  were  off!  Eleven  grace- 
ful, sinewy  creatures,  carrying  the 
fate  of  Odette  in  their  twinkling 
feet.  We  stood  up.  People  all 
around  us  were  straining  to  see, 
and  Odette  was  motionless,  though 
her  eyes  were  bright  with  excite- 
ment. Someone  back  of  us,  as  the 
horses  rounded  the  far  curve  of  the 
course,  said,     "Look!    It  is  Corsican  that  is  gaining." 

I  looked  through  my  field-glasses  and  found  this  to  be 
very  true.  Morceau  de  Chocolat  was  still  in  the  lead,  but 
seemed  to  be  losing  ground  steadily  to  Corsican.  I  felt 
a  dull  throb  in  my  throat,  and  watched  as  they  swept  on 
to  the  winning-post.  There  was  one  last  effort  in  the  fi- 
nal hundred  yards,  and  Corsican  romped  past,  winner  by 
half  a  length,  while  the  crowd,  surprised  and  excited,  shout- 
ed his  name  and  turned  his  victory  into  bedlam 

"You  look  as  if  you  would  like  to  say  'Damn',"  said 
Odette,  smiling  sweetly  up  at  me,  as  we  threaded  our  way 
towards  her  car. 

"I  should  not  only  like  to,"  I  answered  her,  "but  with 
your  permission  I  will  say  it — Damn!" 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  very  bad  loser — and  be- 
sides, I  did  not  give  you  permission  to  say  it." 

I  was  silent,  reflecting  that  a  man  is  foolish  who  thinks 
he  can  guess  what  a  woman  is  going  to  do  or  what  inspira- 
tion she  will  have  about  anything. 

"Now,"  continued  Odette,  "you  shall  take  me  some- 
where to  dine,  and  we  will  discuss  ymir  plans,  and  then  I 
shall  say  au  revoir." 

SHE  laughed,  the  little  imp,  and  I  groaned  inwardly  at 
my  helplessness  in  her  hands. 

We  reached  the  car,  and  Frou-Frou,  who  had  been  spend- 
ing the  afternoon  in  charge  of  the  wooden  chauffeur,  greet- 
ed us  with  joy  and  shrill  barks  The  wooden  person  did 
not  look  very  pleased  with  her;  he  would  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  the  races,  instead  of  playing  nursemaid  to  a 
curly  poodle. 

"You  could  have  taken  Frou-Frou  with  you,"  I  re- 
marked t«  Odette  after  we  had  started,  "because  she  is 
not  a  real  dog,"  I  added,  thinking  of  my  two  Irish  terr- 
iers, my  Gordon  setter,  my  Aberdeen  terrier,  and  several 
varieties  of  hounds. 

Odette  did  not  suspect  me  of  meaning  this  speech  un- 
kindly, and  exclaimed,     "She  is  an  angel,  really!" 

We  went  to  the  Savoyard,  in  the  Arcade  off  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  for  dinner.  It  was  early,  so  the  place 
was  not  yet  crowded. 

"What  will  you  have — un  morceau  de  chocolat,"  asked 
Odette  wickedly. 

I  laughed  at  her,  though  I  longed  to  shake  her,  the  minx. 

"You  thought  you  could  persuade  me  to  back  a  horse 
that  would  not  win,  is  that  not  it?"    she  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  admitted,  sadly.  ,, 

"Bienl     I  nearly  did,  but  luckily  my  mind  changed. 

"Odette,"  I  said,  earnestly  and  seriously,  "tell  me— 
Cov tinned  on  page  50 
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SLEUTHS  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 

THE  BIG  stampede  for  the  Yukon  started  in  1897-        n  TJ  f^         \/l    A    /^  R  IT  T*  Hf 

98  and  to  cope  with  the  rush  north  there  was  a  AJJ  Iv  .  VJ  .  iVl  ri  \^  D  11,  1  11 
whirlwind  series  of  movements  by  the  mounted 
police  which  seemed  to  anticipate  every  contingency,  head 
off  all  manner  of  calamities,  make  provision  for  protecting 
the  boundary  line  against  infractions  of  the  customs  regu- 
lations and  generally  see  that  law  and  order  should  pre- 
vail all  over  the  wide  area  that  was  soon  teeming  with  a 
nondescript,  heterogeneous  population  of  excited  gold- 
hunters.  Two  of  the  big  men  of  the  force,  Superintendents 
A.  B.  Perry,  a  masterly  organizer,  and  S.  B.  Steele,  a  de- 
termined enforcer  of  law,  were  called  on  to  go  up  to  the 
north  and  meet  the  unprecedented  situation. 

With  these  two  from  the  beginning  was  a  group  of  very 
able  officers;  Superintendent  Z.  T.  Wood,  Inspectors 
P.  C.  H.  Primrose,  C.  Starnes,  F.  Harper,  W.  H.  Scarth, 
A.  E.  Strickland,  R.  Belcher,  A.  M.  Jarvis,  F.  L.  Cart- 
wright,  Surgeons  W.  E.  Thompson  and  S.  M.  Fraser. 
Non-commissioned  officers  like  Tucker,  Macdonnell, 
Barker,  Bates,  Graham,  Hyles,  Cornell  and  Raven  were 
amongst  those  in  charge  of  early  detachments  or  attached 
to  hospital  bases  in  the  first  year  of  the  big  rush,  and  these, 
with  the  help  of  as  able  and  resolute  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
wore  uniform,  created  a  new  world  record  for  policing  a 
new  country. 


Along   Comes  "Soapy"   Smith 

TF  PHYSICAL  conditions  were  bad  with  storm  and  cold, 
*■  moral  conditions,  from  the  coast  up  to  the  summits, 
were  worse.  The  authorities  on  the  United  States  side 
seemed  to  accept  as  a  sort  of  axiom,  the  statement  that  a 
frontier  had  to  be  lawless.  Among  the  boundary  "bad 
men"  problems  was  "Soapy"  Smith,  a  notorious  gunman 
and  gambler,  who  was  eventually  killed  in  a  pistol  duel 
with  a  United  States  marshal  who  was  trying  to  arrest 
him.  Both  men  fired  at  the  same  instant  and  both  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  gold  rush, 
"Soapy"  Smith,  with  a  big  gang  of  desperadoes,  terrorized 
Skagway  and  the  trails  for  months.  Murders,  robberies, 
shell-games  and  the  like  were  practised  without  cessation — 
up  to  the  Mounted  Police  line  on  the  summits  where  they 
suddenly  ceased  because  things  of  that  sort  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment. 

At  that  point  even  "bad  men"  put  their  guns  away  and 
went  quietly  about  their  business.   One  finds  it  difficult  to 
account  for  this  difference  unless  by  the  assumption  that 
immigrants   into  the   American  republic  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  wide  proclamation  of  the  ideal  of  liberty 
and  had  abused  the  ideal  by  turning  it  into  license.   In 
this  way  nests  of  law-breakers  and  anarchists  were  allowed 
too  much  opportunity 
by    local    officials, 
where  in  a  similar  case 
a    compact    national 
force  Hke  our  mounted 
police  with   no   local 
strings  on  it  and  im- 
bued with  intense  sen- 
timent for  the  honor 
of    the    whole    force, 
never  permitted  a  sit- 
uation to  get  out  of 
hand  in  any  locality, 
however  remote  from 
the  centre  of  govern- 
ment. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Grant,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary,  who  re- 
cently headed  the  re- 
ferendum campaign  in 
Ontario,  went  in  over 
that  White  Pass  trail 
with  a  pack  on  his 
back.  He  could  stand 
it  better  than  most 
men  for  he  was  broad- 
shouldered  and  pow- 
erfully-built. Going 
as  a  missionary,  he 
was  a  man  of  peace 
but  he  would  not  al- 
low anyone  to  be  im- 
,  posed  on  by  bigger 
men.  Hence  one  day 
when  a  bully  elbowed 
a  gray-haired  man 
roughly  into  the  snow. 

Grant  interposed  and,  receiving  only  insult,  taught  that 
bully  a  lesson  he  did  not  forget.  To  the  credit  of  the  bully, 
be  it  recorded,  he  took  his  medicine  and  shook  hands  with 
the  man  of  peace  who  believed  in  protecting  the  weak. 

Grant  had  taken  a  course  in  medicine  which  proved  of 
immense  value  on  the  trail  and  during  the  early  days  in 


Dawson.    He  was  of  that  resolute  type,  equipped  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  pioneer. 

Kept   Track  of  All   Newcomers 

UP  IN  the  Yukon  when  Superintendent  Z.  T.  Wood 
took  command  of  the  territory,  he  had  with  him  In- 
spector Courtland  Starnes  in  charge  at 
Dawson  and  Superintendent  P.C.H.  Prim- 
rose at  White  Horse  and  Assistant  Ser- 
geant Fraser  on  Dalton  trail.  Besides 
these  officers  there  were  Inspector  J.  A. 
McGibbon,  W.  H.  Routledge,  W.  H. 
Scarth,  A.  E.  C.  McDonnell  as  well  as 
Assistant  Surgeons  Pare,  Madore  and 
Hurdman. 

It  was  a  time  of  general  and  reasonably 
stable  prosperity  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  in  Starnes'  division  collected 
well  up  to  a  million  dollars  in  royalties  in 
the  mining  areas,  the  banner  section  being 
Grand  Forks  including  Eldorado,  Bonan- 
za and  tributaries  where  Staff-Sergeant 
flater  Inspector)  Raven  gathered  nearly 
$520,000.  The  government  was  spending 
freely  for  the  oversight  of  the  Yukon  but 
was  getting  back  big  dividends. 

How  close  an  oversight  was  kept  by  the 
mounted  police  as  to  the  movements  of 
people  in  that  wild  country  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  men  could  not  "disap- 
pear" between  the  police  posts  or  else- 
where without  their  case  giving  rise  to 
swift  inquiry.  If  they  left  one  point  for 
another  and  did  not  arrive  in  a  reasonable 
time,  the  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  police  and  they  immediately  started 
to  trace  the  missing  parties  to  see  whether 
they  had  become  lost  through  missing 
the  trail  or  had  been  done  to  death  by  the 
hands  of  murderous  characters. 

For  instance  there  was  the  famous  case 
of  one  O'Brien  who  was  tried  and  executed 
at  Dawson  for  one  of  the  most  cold-blood- 
ed crimes  imaginable. 

That  O'Brien  had  murder  in  his  heart  previously  is  more 
than  likely  because  when  his  trial  came  off  a  "Bowery 
tough,"  who  had  been  in  prison  with  him 
in  Dawson  for  some  other  offence,  tes- 
tified that  O'Brien  had  proposed  that 
they  should,  when  freed,  go  along  the 
river  and  find  a  lonely  spot.  Here  they 
should  camp,  shoot  men  who  were  com- 
ing out  from  Dawson  with  money,  put 
their  bodies  under  the  ice  and  thus  cover 
their  tracks.  This  was  too  cold-blooded 
a  program  for  even  the  Bowery  tough, 
but  it  illustrates  O'Brien's  disposition. 
O'Brien,  however,  seems  to  have  decid- 
ed to  haunt  that  trail  until  he  could 
make  a  killing  and  he  appears  to  have 
doubled  back  after  leaving  Hansen  and 
landed  at  Fossal's  road-house.  From 
there  he  started  out  with  three  men  on 
Christmas  of  1899.  The  three  men  were: 
Olsen,  a  Swede,  who  was  a  telegraph  line 
repairer,  and  two  men  from  Dawson, 
F.  Clayson,  of  Seattle,  and  L.  Relphe, 
who  had  been  a  "caller-off"  in  a  Dawson 
dance-hall. 

No  doubt  all  the  time,  O'Brien,  who 
had  black  murder  in  his  heart  and  was 
cold-bloodedly  planning  by  what  cunning 
he  could  snuff  out  the  lives  of  his  com- 
panions and  carry  off  their  wealth,  made 
himself  the  life  of  the  party,  for  out  of 
his  experiences  in  the  North  he  had  a 
fund  of  adventurous  tales  with  which  to 
entertain  fellow-travelers  on  the  trails. 


A  Cold-Blooded  Christmas  Murder 


Poundmaker,  on«  of  the   "bad  Indians*'   who  was 
a    leader    of    the    Redskins    during    the    Kiel    Re- 
bellion. 


/^LAYSON  was  known  to  have  a  large 
^  sum  of  money  on  him  and  he  became 
the  particular  object  of  O'Brien's  wolfish 
attention:  but  because  "dead  men  tell  no  tales"  the  others 
had  to  share  his  terrible  fate  and  O'Brien,  at  an  oppor- 
tune time  in  a  camping  place,  as  afterwards  proved,  shot 
all  three  men,  first  through  the  body — and  then  through 
the  head  to  make  sure.  There  was  no  human  witness  of 
the  event,  but  when  these  men  did  not  turn  up  at  the  next 


point  on  the  trail  and  O'Brien  did,  the  police  began  immed- 
iate investigation.    If  there  were  no  eye-witnesses  in  the 
case  a  web  of  circumstantial  evidence  would  have  to  be 
woven  around  the  figure  of  the  fourth  man  of  the  party 
if  the  facts  that  would  emerge  justified  it.   This  was  done 
with  consummate  skill,  but  with  absolute  fairness  by  the 
mounted  police.   Inspector  Scarth,  officer  commanding  at 
Fort  Selkirk,  was  the  directing  hand.  Corporal  Ryan  took 
care  of  important  details,  and  Constable  Pennecuick  was 
the  "Sherlock  Holmes"  genius  whose  keen  detective  in- 
stincts   and    ardu- 
ous persistent  work 
won     high     praise 
from  the  judge  at 
the      subsequent 
murder  trial. 

The  police  kept 
close  tab  on  travel- 
ers by  trail  or  riv- 
er for  the  sake  of 
their  safety  and,  a 
few  days  after  Ol- 
sen, Relphe,  Clay- 
son  and  O'Brien 
left  Fossal's  road- 
house  at  Minto, 
Sergeant  Barker, 
who  was  in  charge 
at  Five  Fingers, 
and  who  had  been 
notified  of  their 
departure,  wired  to 
White  Horse  that 
the  party  had  not 
been  heard  of  since. 
Wires  were  kept 
hot  in  all  possible 
directions,  and  pat- 
rols were  sent  out 
to  locate  the  miss- 
ing men.  Nearly 
ten  days  after 
Christmas  the  po- 
lice at  Tagish  post 
observed  a  man 
with  horse  and 
sleigh  making  a  de- 
tour of  the  trail 
on  passing  their  quarters.  This  aroused  their  suspicion  and 
they  gathered  in  the  man  and  his  outfit  after  pulling  them 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  ice.  The  man  said  his  name  was  O'Brien 
but  he  was  sullen  and  would  say  no  more.  The  police 
brought  him  before  the  commanding  officer,  who  sentenc- 
ed him  to  six  months  for  vagrancy.  Several  big  bank 
notes  were  found  on  his  person  and  packed  in  crevices  on 
the  sleigh,  as  well  as  a  strange  nugget  of  gold,  shaped  like 
a  human  hand  holding  a  smaller  nugget.  It  was  learned 
that  O'Brien  had  displayed  this  nugget  as  a  curiosity  at  a 
road-house  a  few  nights  before  and  later  on  it  was  found 
that  Relphe,  one  of  the  men  who  had  vanished,  had  a  pen- 
chant for  curios  and  amongst  them  had  this  nugget  and  an 
especially  odd  coin. 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  interesting,  and,  as  In- 
spector Scarth  wanted  a  man  who  answered  O'Brien's 
description  for  robbing  the  cache  of  a  Mr.  Hansen  at  Wolf's 
island,  O'Brien  was  sent  up  to  Fort  Selkirk  and  held  on 
that  charge.  Then  Sergeant  Holmes— rather  a  curious 
coincidence  in  detective  names — was  sent  on  detachment 
to  Fossal's  road-house  with  Constable  Pennecuick  to  see  if 
there  were  any  traces  of  the  lost  men. 

Pennecuick  proved  himself  a  veritable  sleuth.  In  a  short 
time  he  discovered  a  place  on  the  river  bank  where  some- 
one had  climbed,  although  snow  had  fallen  plentifully 
since.  This  location  had  a  clear  view  of  the  river  up  and 
down  for  miles,  and  on  investigation  the  policeman  found 
that  trees  had  bepn  cut  down  so  that  a  look-out  could  be 
kept.  He  examined  the  tree-stumps  closely,and  discovered 
they  had  all  been  cut  with  an  axe  which  had  three  flaws  in 
it,  one  at  one  end  and  two  near  together.  He  kept  portions 
of  the  wood  and  later  on  discovered  that  when  O'Brien 
had  been  released  from  jail  in  Dawson  some  months  before 
he  had  been  given  back  certain  belongings  and  the  police 
sergeant  testified  at  the  trial  that  he  had  furnished  O'Brien 
with  an  axe  in  place  of  one  that  had  been  lost.  The  ser- 
geant said:  "It  was  a  spare  axe,  and  I  sharpened  it  for  him 
and  gave  it  to  him  with  a  sort  of  apology  because  it  stilf 
had  three  rather  large  nicks  in  it,  one  at  the  top  and  two 
close  together  at  the  bottom."  Of  course  Pennecuick  did 
not  know  about  this  axe  when  he  found  the  trees  chopped 
down  but  his  examination  of  the  stumps  shows  that  he 
omitted  nothing  in  his  scrutiny. 

When  Pennecuick  hunted  for  the  traces  of  a  trail 
and  found  such  traces  leading  to  the  river,  he  got  a 
broom  and  swept  the  whole  way  down.    Klondikers  re- 
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call  Christmas  '98  as  soft  in  the  morning  and  freezing  at 
night.  So  marks  made  that  morning  would  stay  and  Pen- 
necuick  found  that  some  heavy  body  or  bodies  had  been 
dragged  down  to  a  place  in  the  ice  where,  though  now  fro- 
zen, over,  these  bodies  had  been  put  in  the  river.  Pen- 
necuick  reasoned  that  if  O'Brien  was  going  to  kill  these 
men  he  would  not  do  it  on  the  river  where  he  might  be 
seen.  So  the  sleuth  went  back  up  into  the  bush  and  swept 
away  till  he  came  to  some  evidences  of  blood;  then  he 
found  three  32  calibre  revolver  bullets,  and  one  in  the  earth 
from  a  45  calibre  rifle. 

Next  day  as  Pennecuick  came  back  to  work  he  met  a  dog 
on  the  river,  Dogs  crop  up  all  over  the  Northern  history 
and  many  times  they  are  important  links  in  the  chains  of 
evidence.  Pennecuick  recognised  the  dog  as  O'Brien's 
which  had  been  kept  in  barracks  at  Dawson  by  the  pohce 
and  fed  and  petted  when  O'Brien  was  in  jail  there  before. 
The  dog  recognised  the  uniform,  fawned  on  the  wearer 
of  it  and  when  Pennecuick  said:  "Go  home  sir,  go  home," 
the  dog  turned  and  trotted  up  the  bank  and  then  turned 
aside  where  some  slight  trail  showed.  Pennecuick,  of 
course,  followed  and  came  to  a  tent  cabin  in  which  he 
found  the  .45  calibre  rifle.  Raking  in  the  snow,  he  discover- 
ed that  clothing  had  been  burned,  for  he  found  some  but- 
tons bearing  the  name  of  a  Seattle  firm.  Then  he  went  in 
and  searched  the  stove  and  found  more  relics. 

But  he  felt  that  probably  O'Brien  had  emptied  the  pock- 
ets of  his  victims'  clothes  before  he  burned  them  and  likely 
had  thrown  the  things  away  from  the  fire  that  might  lead 
to  his  identification  with  the  murder  if  he  kept  them.  So 
Pennecuick  did  the  same  thing  with  articles  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  watching  where  they  fell.  Then  he  carefully  swept 
again  and  found  not  only  his  own  things  but  a  key  that 
fitted  Clayson's  safe  in  Seattle  and  the  strange  coin  that 
Relphe  had  carried. 

When  the  spring  came  the  bodies  were  found  on  sand- 
bars and  were  easily  identified  even  by  the  fitting  of  some 
fragments  of  teeth  that  Pennecuick  had  found  where  the 
men  had  been  shot  in  the  head  by  the  revolver  after  they 
had  fallen.  At  the  trial,  also,  the  large  bills  that  had  been 
found  in  possession  of  O'Brien  were  identified  as  having 
been  the  property  of  Clayton.  The  nugget  and  coin  were 
shown  to  have  been  Relphe's. 

There  were  other  items  of  evidence;  the  exhibits  nearly 
exhausted  the  alphabet  and  there  was  a  very  long  list  of 
witnesses  brought  from  many  quarters.  The  Crown  Pro- 
secutor was  Fred  C.  Wade,  K.C.,  now  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia  in  London,  and  he  handled  the  case  with 
■wonderful  ability.  His  address  to  the  jury  was  a  marvel 
of  logical,  irresistible  emphasis  on 
every  point  of  evidence.  Inspector 
Scarth  gave  Mr.  Wade  most  valuable 
assistance  during  the  long  trial.  The 
prisoner,  O'Brien  was  ably  defended 
but  there  is  no  evidence  so  strong  as 
circumstantial  evidence  when  it  is 
compactly  pieced  together  and  the 
jury  took  only  half  an  hour  to  reach 
the  verdict  of  "Guilty." 

O'Brien,  after  the  death  sentence, 
spent  a  lot  of  time  before  his  execu- 
tion in  cursing  the  mounted  police 
who  as  another  outlaw  once  said 
"would  give  a  gunman  no  chance  in 
this  blamed  Canada  country."  It 
was  a  long  and  costly  effort  on  their 
part,  extending  nearly  two  years  in 
the  case  of  O'Brien,  but  it  gave  notice 
to  the  world  that  Canadians  would 
not  tolerate  lax  views  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life. 

Dog  Betrays  Murderer 

A  VERY  remarkable  case  in  1904 
•**■  was  that  in  which  after  an  extra- 
ordinary display  of  mastery  over 
difficulties  the  police  under  Staff- 
Sergeant  K.  F.  Anderson,  now  an 
inspector,  brought  Charles  King  to 
justice  for  the  murder  of  his  partner, 
Edward  Hayward,  near  Lesser  Slave 
lake  in  Northern  Alberta. 

In  October  Moos  Toos,  the  head  man  of  the  Indian  re- 
serve at  Sucker  creek,  came  to  Sergeant  Anderson  and  told 
him  that  white  men  were  cutting  rails  on  his  reserve.  An- 
derson immediately  went  over  with  the  chief  and  found 
men  employed  by  a  very  prominent  firm  of  contractors 
cutting  rails.  The  sergeant  .stopped  them  at  once  and 
made  them  pay  the  Indian  for  what  they  had  already  cut. 

This,  of  course,  was  pleasing  to  Moos  Toos,  who,  on 
returning  home  with  Anderson,  told  the  Sergeant  that 
some  days  before  two  white  men  with  four  pack  horses 
had  come  from  Edmonton  and  camped  on  the  reserve  near  a 
a  slough.  They  had  remained  there  some  three  days  or  so 
and  then  one  of  them  left  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
other.  An  Indian  boy  had  noticed  that  the  dog  that  had 
come  with  the  white  men  would  not  follow  the  one  that 
left.   Then  some  Indian  women,  as  is  their  custom,  went 


over  to  the  place  where  the  men  had  camped  to  see  if 
anything  was  left  that  might  be  of  service.  One  Indian 
woman  noticed  that  the  camp-fire  place  was  much  larger 
than  required  for  ordinary  use.  Another  Indian  woman 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  fire  place  and  looking  up  noticed 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  a  poplar  tree  golbules  of 
fat  where  the  thick  smoke  had  struck  the  cool  leaves  and 
the  evaporating  fat  had  condensed.  She  said:  "He  was 
burning  flesh  in  this  fire."  These  two  things  added  to  the 
fact  that  a  shot  had  been  heard  by  other  Indians  in  the 
direction  of  the  white  man's  camp,  made  them  suspicious. 
They  told  Moos  Toos,  their  headman,  and  he,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  goodness  of  the  police  to  him,  told  Anderson 
about  it  and  added  that  he  thought  something  was  wrong. 
Anderson  and  Constable  Lowe    went  down  to  the  place. 

They  raked  in  the  ashes  and  found  fragments  of  bone 
and  other  substances,  which  they  carefully  sealed  up  and 
kept  for  analysis.  Moos  Toos,  who  was  on  hand  with  some 
of  his  Indians  to  help,  found  a  large  needle  with  the  eye 
broken,  then  by  going  barefoot  into  the  slough  where 
the  water  was  four  feet  deep,  discovered  a  campkettle 
which  some  of  the  Indians  had  seen  in  the  white  men's 
outfit.  Later  on  Moos  Toos  and  Lowe  found  in  the  slough 
a  pair  of  boots  in  one  of  which  was  stuffed  a  rag  with  var- 
ious articles,  including  the  other  part  of  the  broken  needle. 
Immediately  afterwards  Anderson  got  into  touch  with  the 
surviving  white  man  at  the  home  of  a  trader  some  dis- 
tance away  and  asked  for  his  story. 

This  man  who  gave  his  name  as  King,  said  that  his  com- 
panion was  a  man  he  had  overtaken  on  the  trail  over  the 
Swan  hills.  His  name  he  said  was  Lyman,  and  he  had  been 
on  the  way  on  foot.  King  said  Lyman  had  left  the  camp 
on  foot  for  Sturgeon  lake  and  that  he  supposed  he  was  on 
the  way  there.  Anderson  sent  out  in  that  direction  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  such  a  man  at  any  point  and  a  Hud- 
son's Bay  employee  who  had  just  come  from  Sturgeon 
lake  met  no  one  on  foot  and  there  was  no  trace  on  the  trail 
of  any  one  so  traveling.  Anderson  and  Lowe  then  arrested 
King  on  suspicion  and  held  him  while  they  pursued  fur- 
ther investigations. 

Anderson  was  convinced  that  the  bed  of  that  slough, 
if  uncovered,  could  unfold  a  tale.  And  so  he  hired  the  In- 
dians to  divert  it  by  digging  a  ditch  that  would  drain  it 
into  Sucker  creek  a  half-mile  away.  It  was  quite  an  under- 
taking, but  the  Indians  who  have  lots  of  time  on  their 
hands  in  the  summer  and  fall,  offered  to  do  the  work  for  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  work  was  well  done  and  Anderson 
was  not  disappointed.  He  found  amongst  some  minor 
articles  a  sovereign  case  which  was  fairly  conclusive  evi- 
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dence  that  the  man  who  had  vanished  from  the  earth  was 
an  Englishman.  The  sovereign  case  was  traced  back  to  the 
manufacturer  in  England  and  to  the  man  who  had  sold 
that  number  to  a  certain  Mr.  Hayward,  a  man  up  in  years, 
then  deceased.  The  clue  was  followed  up  and  a  son  of  Mr. 
Hayward  was  found  who  recalled  that  his  father  had  pre- 
sented a  sovereign  case  to  another  son  when  that  son  left 
for  Canada.  The  son  who  had  gone  to  Canada  was  known 
to  be  in  the  Edmonton  and  northern  country  but  the  people 
at  home  had  not  heard  from  him  for  some  time. 

Regardless  of  expense  and  without  delay,  the  police 
brought  Hayward  all  the  way  from  England  to  Edmonton 
for  the  trial.  He  identified  the  sovereign  case  as  the  one 
given  by  his  father  to  the  missing  man,  Edward  Hayward. 
A  specialist  in  analysing  had  been  brought  from  Eastern 
Canada  who  pronounced  the  blood,  brains  and  bones  found 


in  the  ashes  of  the  camp  fire  to  be  human  elements.  There 
were  some  twenty  witnesses  in  the  case,  those  outside  the 
pohce  being  J.  K.  Cornwall,  George  Moran  and  the  rest 
half-breeds  and  Indians.  Once  more  the  police  had  the 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  welded  sohdly  link  by 
link.  King  was  declared  guilty  but  on  a  legal  technicality 
a  new  trial  was  ordered.  By  this  time  the  witnesses  were 
all  back  home.  But  they  were  brought  back,  including  the 
brother  of  the  missing  man  from  England.  The  verdict 
again  was  guilty  and  King  paid  the  penalty  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 

A  very  curious  thing  in  this  trial  was  the  sworn  state- 
ment of  Hayward,  the  witness  from  England,  that  his  sis- 
ter had  told  him  there  the  morning  after  the  shot  was  heard 
by  the  Indians  near  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  that  she  dreamed 
their  brother  Edward  had  died  by  violence  in  Canada. 

Nude  Fanatics  Start  Trouble 

TN  the  middle  west  nearly  two  decades  ago,  the  mount- 
A  ed  police  had  difficulty  with  people  whose  type  of  re- 
ligion, being  unmixed  with  intelligence,  led  them  into  fan- 
atical excesses.  The  Doukhobors,  or  "Spirit  Wrestlers" 
as  their  name  means,  were  a  body  of  people  who  had  come 
from  southern  Russia  where  they  had  not  enjoyed  any- 
thing like  liberty.  When  they  arrived  in  Winnipeg,  where 
I  recall  speaking  to  the  first  band  through  an  interpreter, 
they  sent  back  a  cablegram  to  their  friends,  which  was 
shown  to  me  at  the  time  by  Mr.  McCreary,  commissioner 
of  immigration  at  that  point.  The  cable  read,  "Arrived 
Canada  safe  are  free."  "The  change  was  a  little  too  much 
for  them  and  they  did  not  realise  that  they  were  not  free 
to  become  nuisances  to  others.  They  were  ignorant  and 
illiterate  but  had  the  merit  of.  being  conscientious  and  be- 
ing willing  to  suffer  for  conscience's  sake.  This  latter  char- 
acteristic always  prevented  me  from  condemning  them 
wholly.  Once  their  ignorance  was  removed  they  would  be- 
come industrious  and  orderly  citizens. 

But  in  the  early  stages  they  were  fanatics  and  used  to  go 
on  pilgrimages,  they  said  in  search  of  Christ.  Inspector 
Junget,  Sergeant  Spalding  and  others  of  the  Police  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  in  rounding  them  up,  giving  them  food  and 
preventing  them  from  shocking  communities  by  their 
parades.  The  police  used  great  tact  and  in  the  end  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  these  strange  people  with  some  sense 
of  responsibility. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulty,  a  half-crazed  man  named 
Sharpe,  crossed  from  the  States  with  some  others.  He  said 
he  was  the  "Saviour"  going  to  "God's  people,  the  Douk- 
hobors" but  as  he  was  heavily 
armed  and  threatened  to  shoot  any 
one  who  tried  to  stop  him,  his  claim 
was  naturally  rejected.  Inspector 
Tucker  and  a  detachment  went  to 
see  Sharpe  and  reported  that  an 
arrest  could  not  be  made  without 
shooting,  so  it  was  decided  to  wait 
and  watch.  Sharpe  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Tucker.  "To 
save  bloodshed  use  some  judg- 
ment. I  will  not  give  up  aljve,  so 
some  of  us  would  be  shot.  If  I  have 
to  continue  amongst  sinful  men  I 
had  rather  die.  No  one  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  only  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  spirit  came  to  Christ  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.  It  came  to  me  in 
the  form  of  a  lion.  When  the  Douk- 
hobors receive  me  then  the  Lord  will 
prove  me  and  your  eyes  can  open 
wide." 

But  the  Doukhobors  were  getting 
their  eyes  opened  and  the  police, 
rather  than  kill  any  one,  pursued  a 
waiting  policy  with  close  supervision. 
Finally  Peter  Veregen,  the  czar- 
istic  leader  of  the  Doukhobors,  warn- 
ed the  Doukhobors  not  to  receive' 
Sharpe.  This  non-plussed  the  fanatic 
who  had  come  possibly  with  an  eye 
to  business.  He  expressed  disgust  at 
the  way  the  Doukhobors  were  in  sub- 
jection to  'Veregen,  "but  they  must  be 
the  people  of  God"  he  said  "or  they  would  not  be  in  sub- 
servience. Veregen  has  a  fine  graft  and  I  would  like  to  run 
the  spiritual  side  of  the  business  for  him."  However,  the 
redoubtable  Peter  wanted  no  partner,  so  Sharpe  and  his 
following  crossed  back  to  the  States,  informing  Constable 
King  who  saw  them  safely  across  that  "they  would  be  back 
next  spring."  But  they  came  not.  The  Doukhobors,  par- 
ticularly the  new  generation,  have  made  much  progress 
and  have  prospered  in  establishing  some  useful  industries. 
But  for  several  years  they  were  a  source  of  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  to  the  red-coated  riders  who  wished  to  guide  them 
to  better  conditions  without  harshness.  Event?  have  ju.^- 
tified  the  attitude  of  the  police. 

Of  course  these  law-enforcers  still  had  the  ordinary  class 
of  offender  to   deal  with,   for   crimes  like  horse-stealing 
Continued  on  page  /,'• 
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ON  a  certain  day  in  the  year  of  grace 
1921,  there  came  into  being  a 
Special  and  Very  Select  Club.  There 
was  no  entrance  fee  and  no  subscription, 
which  is  where  it  differed  from  All  Other 
Clubs.  Its  membership  was  limited  to  five:  the  Actor,  the 
Barrister,  the  Doctor,  the  Ordinary  Man,  and  the  Writer. 
Each  in  his  own  particular  trade  had  achieved  what  the 
World  calls  fame  except  the  Ordinary  Man  who  was  only 
Ordinary.  The  only  rule  of  the  Club  was,  that  on  certain 
nights  to  be  mutually  agreed  on,  the  member  whose  turn 
it  was  should  give  to  the  remaining  members  an  Exceed- 
ingly Good  Dinner,  after  which  he  should  tell  them  a  Story 
connected  with  his  own  Trade,  that  should  be  of  suffic- 
ient interest  to  keep  them  awake. 

And  the  only  penalty  of  the  Club  was  that  it  the  Story 
was  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  audience  awake, 
the  Offending  Member  should  pay  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds 
to  a  Deserving  Charity. 

No  rule  was  deemed  necessary  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
Dinner:  the  Members  had  elected  themselves  with  discre- 
tion. 

And,  the  Ordinary  Man  having  told  his  story;  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  the  Writer 

"T'M  NOT  certain,  strictly  speaking,  that  my  story  can 
-*■  be  said  to  concern  my  trade,"  began  the  Writer,  after 
he  had  seen  his  guests  were  comfortable.  "But  it  happened 
— this  little  adventure  of  mine — as  the  direct  result  of  pur- 
suing my  trade,  so  I  will  interpret  the  rule  accordingly. 
And  my  starting  point  is  the  Largest  Pumpkin  Ever  Pro- 
duced in  Kent.  It  was  the  sort  of  Pumpkin  which  gets 
a  photograph  all  to  itself  in  the  illustrated  papers—the 
tye  of  atrocity  which  is  utterly  useless  to  any  human 
being.  And  yet  that  large  and  unpleasant  vegetable 
proved  the  starting  point  of  the  most  exciting  episode 
in  my  somewhat  prosaic  life.  In  fact,  but  for  very  dis- 
tinct luck,  that  pumpkin  would  have  been  responsible 
for  my  equally  prosaic  funeral."  The  Writer  smiled  re- 
miniscently. 

"It  was  years  ago,  in  the  days  before  a  misguided  pub- 
lic began  to  read  my  books, 
and  supply  me  with  the  nec- 
essary wherewithal  with  which 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  But  I  was  young,  and 
full  of  hope,  and  Fleet  Street 
seemed  a  very  wonderful  place. 
From  which  you  can  infer  that 
I  was  a  journalist,  and  candor 
compels  me  to  admit — a  dam- 
ned bad  one.  Not  that  I  real- 
ized it  at  the  time:  I  regarded 
my  editor's  complete  lack  of 
appreciation  of  my  merits  as 
being  his  misfortune,  not  my 
fault.  However,  I  pottered 
around,  doing  odd   jobs  and 
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having  the  felicity  of  seeing  n\v  carefully-penned  master- 
pieces completely  obscured  b.\-  blue  pencil  and  reduced  to 
two  lines. 

"Then  one  day  I  was  sent  for,  to  go  to  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary. Now,  although,  I  had  the  very  lowest  opinion  of 
the  editor's  abilities,  I  knew  sufficient  of  the  office  routine 
to  realize  that  such  a  summons  was  unlikely  to  herald  an 
increase  in  pay  with  parchment  certificate  of  appreciation 
for  services  rendered.  It  was  far  ro.ore  likely  to  herald  the 
order  of  the  boot — and  the  prospect  was  not  very  rosy. 
Even  in  those  days.  Fleet  street  was  full  of  unemployed 
journalists  who  knew  more  than  their  editors. 

"The  news  editor  was  in  the  office  when  I  walked  in; 
a  kindly  m.an  was  old  Andrews.  He  looked  at  me  from 
under  his  great  bushy  eyebrows  for  a  few  moments  with- 
out speaking — then  he  pointed  to  a  chair. 

"  'Graham.,'  he  remarked  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  'are  you 
aware  that  this  paper  has  never  yet  possessed  a  man  on 
its  staff  that  writes  such  unutterable  slush  as  you  do?' 

"I  remained  discreetly  silent:  to  dissent  seemed  tact- 
less, to  agree,  unnecessary. 

"  'What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it?'  he  continued, 
after  a  while. 

"  'I  told  him  that  I  hadn't  realised  I  was  as  bad  as  all 
that  but  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  improve  my  style, 
and  give  satisfaction  in  the  future. 

"  'It's  not  your  style  so  much,'  he  conceded.  'Years  ago 


"Why   had   that  man    vanished 

almost    instantaneously    at    the 

•iffht     of     a     stranffer     in     the 

kitchen  garden?'* 


"i 


I  knew  a  man  whose 
style  was  worse.  Only 
a  little— but  it  was 
worse.  But  it's  your 
nose  for  news,  my  boy, 
that's  the  worst  thing 
that  ever  came  into 
Fleet  Street.  Now 
what  were  you  doing 
yesterday?' 


so    „ _,„„ 

aware  that  in  a  back  street  not  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  church  a  man  died 
through  eatmg  a  surfeit  of  winkles,  as  the  result  of  a  bet. 
Actually  while  you  were  there,  did  that  man  die  by  the 
wmkle  barrow— and  you  knew  nothing  about  it.  I'm 
not  denying  that  your  report  on  the  wedding  isn't  fair- 
but  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  about  the  dangers  of 
wmkle  eating  to  excess.  Not  that  the  rights  of  the  public 
matter  m  the  least,  but  it's  the  principle  I  want  to 
impre.sson  you:  the  necessity  of  keeping  your  eyes  open 
for  other  things  beside  the  actual  job  you're  on.  That's 
what  makes  the  good  journalist.' 

'T  ASSURED  him  that  I  would  do  so  in  future,  and  he 
grunted  non-eommittally.    Then  he  began  rummaging 
in  a  drawer,  while  I  waited  in  trepidation. 

"  'We'll  give  you  a  bit  longer,  Graham,'  he  announced  at 
length,  and  I  breathed  freely  again.  'But  if  there  is  no 
improvement  you'll  have  to  go.  And  in  the  meantime  I've 
got  a  job  for  you  this  afternoon.  Som.e  public-spirited  bene- 
factor has  inaugurated  an  agricultural  fete  in  Kent,  some- 
where near  Ashford.  From  what  I  can  gather  he  seems 
partially  wanting  in  intelligence,  but  it  takes  people  all 
ways.  He  is  giving  prizes  for  the  heaviest  potato,  and 
the  largest  egg— though  I  am  unable  to  see  what  the  hen's 
activity  has  to  do  with  her  owner.  And  I  want  you  to  go 
down  and  write  it  up:  half-a-eolumn.  Get  your  details 
right:  I  believe  there  is  a  treatise  on  soils  and  manures  in 
the  office  somewhere.  And  put  in  a  paragraph  about  the 
paramount  im_portance  of  the  Englishman  getting  back  to 
the  land.  Not  that  it  will  have  any  effect,  but  it  might 
help  to  clear  Fleet  street.' 

"He  was  already  engrossed  in  something  else,  and  dis- 
missed me  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  And  it  was  just  as  I 
got  to  the  door  that  he  called  after  me  to  send  Cresswill 
to  him — Cresswill,  the  star  of  all  the  special  men.'  His  re 
ception,  I  reflected  a  little  bitterly  as  I  went  in  search  of 
him,  would  be  somewhat  different  from  mine.  But  he  had 
got  to  the  top  of  the  tree — and  was  on  a  really  big  job  at 
the  time.  He  did  all  the  criminal  work— murder  trials 
and  so  forth,  and  how  we  youngsters  envied  him!  Perhaps, 
in  time,  one  might  reach  those  dazzling  heights,  I  reflected, 
as  I  sat  in  ro.y  third-class  carriage  on  the  way  to  Ashford. 
Not  for  him  mammoth  tubers  and  double  yoke'rs— but  the 

things   that   really   counted 

"I  got  out  at  Ashford,  where  I  had  to  change.   My  des- 
tination was  Appledore,  and  the  line  from  Ashford'  on 
was  crowded  with  people  obviously  bound,  like  m.yself, 
for  the  agricultural  fete.     It  was  a  part  of  Kent  to  which 
I  had  never  been,  and  when  I  got  out  at  Appledore  station 
I  found  I  was  in  the  flat  Romney  Marsh  country  which 
stretches  inland  from  Dungeness.     Houses  are  few  and  far 
between  except  in  the  actual  villages  .themselves 
— the  whole  stretch   of  land,   of   course,   must 
once  have  been  below  sea-level — and  the  actual 
fete  was  being  held  in  a  large  field  on  the  outskirts 
of  Appledore.       It  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
station,  and  I  proceeded  to  walk.      The  day  was 
warm,  the  road  was  dusty— and  I — I  am  bound 
to  admit— was  bored.       I  felt  I  was  destined  for 
better  things  than  reporting  on  bucolic  flower 
shows,  much  as  I  loved  flowers.    But  I  like  them 
in  their  proper  place,  growing:  not  arranged  for 
show  in  a  stuffy  tent  and  surrounded  by  perspir- 
ing humanity.  So  when  I  came  to  the  gates  of  a 
biggish  house,  and  saw  beyond  a  garden  which 
was  a  perfect  riot  of  color,  involuntarily  I  paused 
and  looked  over.       The  house  itself  stood  back 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  road — a  charm- 
ing old  place  covered  with  creepers:  and  the 
garden  was  lovely.     A  little  neglected  perhaps: 
I  could  see  a  respectable  number  of  weeds  in  a 
bed  of  irises  close  to  the  drive — but  then  it  was 
quite  a   large    garden — probably   belonging  to 
some  family  that  could  not  afford  a  large  staff, 
I  reflected,  and  at   that  moment  I   saw  a  man 
staring  at  me  from  between  some  shrubs  a  few 
yards  away.       There   was  no   reason   why  he 
shouldn't  stare  at  me — he  was  inside  the  gate 
and  presumably  had  more  right  to   the  garder> 
than  I  had — but  there  was  something  about  him 
that  made  me  return  the  stare,  in  silence,  for   a  few 
moments.     Whether  it  was  his  silent  approach  over  the 
grass  and  unexpected  appearance,  or  whether  it  was  that 
instinctively  he  struck   me  as   an   incongruous  type    of 
individual  to  find  in  such  a  sleepy  locality,  I  can't  say. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  a  sudden  lightning  impression  of  hostile 
suspicion  on  his  part,  as  if   he  resentd  anyone  daring  to 
look  over  his  gate. 

"Then  he  came  towards  me,   and  I  felt  I  had  to  say 
something.  But  even  as  I   spoke,   the   thought   flashed 
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across  my  mind,  that  he  would  have  appeared  far  more  at 
home  in  a  London  bar  than  in  a  rambling  Appledore  gar- 
den. 

"  'I  was  admiring  your  flowers,'    I  said  as  he  came  up. 
"You-r  irises  are  wonderful.' 

"He  looked  vaguely  at  some  lupins,  then  his  intent  gaze 
came  back  to  me. 

"  'The  garden  is  well  known  locally,'  he  remarked.  'Are 
you  a  member  of  these  parts?' 

"  'No,'  I  answered,  'I  come  from  London,  '  and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  his  gaze  grew  more  intent. 

"  'I  am  only  a  bird  of  passage,  too,'  he  said  easily.  'Are 
you  just  down  for  the  day?' 

"I  informed  him  that  I  had  come  down  to  write 
up  the  local  fete;  being  young  and  foolish  I 
rather  think  I  implied  that  only  the  earnest 
request  of  the  organiser  for  me  in  particular 
had  persuaded  the  editor  to  dispense  with  my 
invaluable  services,  even  for  a  few  hours.  And 
all  the  time  his  eyes,  black  and  inscrutable, 
never  left  my  face. 

"  'The  show  is  being  held  in  a  field  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,'hesaid,whenI  had 
finished,   'Good-morning.' 

"He  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and  walked 
slowly  away  toward  the  house,  leaving  me  a 
little  annoyed,  and  with  a  feehng  that  not  only 
had  I  been  snubbed,  but  worse  still  had  been 
seen  through.  I  felt  that  I  had  failed  to  con- 
vince him  that  editors  tore  their  hair  and  bit 
theirnailswhenthey  failed  to  secure  my  services. 
I  felt  indeed  just  that  particular  type  of  ass 
that  one  does  feel,  when  one  has  boasted  vain- 
gloriously,  and  been  listened  to  with  faintly 
amused  boredom.  I  know  that  as  I  resumed  my 
walk  towrds  the  agricultural  fete,  I  endeavor- 
ed to  restore  my  self-respect  by 
remembering  that  he  was  merely 
a  glorified  yokel  who  probably 
knew  no  better." 

The  Writer  leaned  back  in   his 
chair  with  a  faint  smile. 

"That  awful  show  still  lives  in 
my  memory,"  he  continued  after 
a  while.  "There  were  swing  boats, 
and  one  of  those  ghastly 
shows  where  wooden  hor- 
ses go  round  and  round 
with  a  sea-sick  motion, 
and  'The  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland'  emerges  with- 
out   cessation   from  the 

bowels  of  the  machine.  There  were  places  where  you 
pitch  cocoanuts  and  people  peering  through  horse  collars 
to  have  their  photographs  taken:  and  over  everything 
an  all-pervading  aroma  of  humanity  unsuitably  clad  in  its 
Sunday  best  on  a  warm  day.  However,  the  job  had  to  be 
done,  so  I  bravely  plunged  into  the  marquees  devoted  to 
the  competing  vegetables.  I  listened  to  the  experts  talk- 
ing around  me  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  correct  local 
color,  but  as  most  of  their  remarks  were  incomprehensible 
I  soon  gave  that  up  as  a  bad  job  and  began  looking  about. 

"There  were  potatoes  and  carrots  and  a  lot  of  things 
which  I  may  have  eaten,  but  completely  failed  to  recognize 
in  a  raw  state.  And  then  suddenly  through  a  gap  in  the  as- 
paragus, I  saw  a  vast  yellowy-green  object.  It  seemed 
about  four  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Rugby  football, 
and  a  steady  stream  of  people  circled  slowly  round  it  and 
an  ancient  man  who  periodically  groomed  it  with  a  vast 
colored  handkerchief. 

SO  I  steered  a  zig-zag  course  between  a  watery-eyed 
duck  on  my  right,  and  a  hand-holding  couple  on  my 
left,  and  joined  the  stream.  At  close  quarters  it  semed  even 
vaster  than  when  viewed  from  the  other  side  of  the  tent, 
and  after  I'd  made  th£  grand  tour  twice,  I  thought  I'd 
engage  the  ancient  man  in  conversation.  Unfortunately 
he  was  stone  deaf,  and  his  speech  was  a  little  indistinct 
owing  to  the  regrettable  absence  of  teeth — so  we  managed 
between  us  to  rivet  the  fascinated  attention  of  every  hu- 
man being  in  the  tent.  In  return  for  the  information  that 
it  was  the  largest  pumpkin  ever  produced  in  Kent,  I  vol- 
unteered that  I  had  come  from  London  specially  to  write 
about  it.  He  seemed  a  bit  hazy  about  London,  but  when 
I  told  him  it  was  larger  than  Appledore  he  appeared  fairly 
satisfied  that  his  pumpkin  would  obtain  justice. 

"He  also  launched  into  a  voluble  discourse,  which  was 
robbed  of  much  of  its  usefulness  by  his  habit  of  holding 
his  false  teeth  in  position  with  his  thumb  as  he  spoke. 
Luckily  a  local  interpreter  was  at  hand,  and  from  him  I 
gathered  that  the  old  man  was  eighty-five  and  had  nev.er 
been  farther  afield  than  Ashford,  forty-eight  years  ago. 
Also  that  he  was  still  gardener  at  Cedarlime,  a  house  which 
I  must  have  passed  on  my  way  from  the  station.  Stand- 
ing well  back  it  was:  fine  flower  gardens — 'but  not  what 
they  was.  Not  since  the  new  gentleman  come — a  year 
ago.  Didn't  take  the  same  interest — not  him.  Ascholard, 
they  said  'e  was:  crates  and  crates  of  books  had  come  to 
the  house — things  that  'eavy  that  they  took  three  and 
four  men  to  lift  them.' 


"He  rambled  on,  did  that  interpreter,  while  the  ancient 
man  polished  the  pumpkin  in  the  time-honored  manner 
and  wheezed  spasmodically.  But  I  wasn't  paying  much 
attention,  because  it  had  suddenly  come  back  to  me  that 
Cedarlime  was  the  name  on  the  gate,  where  I  had  spoken 


"His  face  vanished  from   the   window,   when   he  saw  me  looking  up.' 


to  the  inscrutable  stranger.  Subconsciously  I  had  noted 
it  as  I  crossed  the  road:  now  it  was  brought  back  to  my 
memory. 

"  'Is  the  owner  of  Cedarlime  a  youngish  man?' 
I  asked  my  informant.  'Dark  hair:  rather  sallow  face.' 

"He  shook  his  head.  The  owner  of  Cedarlime  was  a 
middle-aged  man  with  grey  hair,  but  he  often  had  friends 
stopping  with  him  who  came  down  from  London  so  he'd 
heard  tell — friends  who  didn't  stop  long — just  for  the 
week-end,  maybe  four  or  five  days.  Probably  the  man 
I  meant  was  one  of  these  friends. 

"My  informant  passed  on  to  irispect  a  red  and  hairy 
gooseberry,  and  I  wandered  slowly  out  of  the  stuffy  tent. 
Probably  a  friend:  in  fact,  undoubtedly  a  friend.  But  try 
as  I  would  to  concentrate  on  that  confounded  flower  show, 
my  thoughts  kept  harking  back  to  Cedarlime.  For  some 
reason  or  other  that  quiet  house,  and  the  man  who  had 
come  so  silently  out  of  the  bushes  had  aroused  my  cur- 
iosity. And  at  that  moment  I  narrowly  escaped  death 
from  a  swing  boat,  which  brought  me  back  to  the  business 
in  hand. 

"I  suppose  it  was  about  three  hours  later,  that  I  started 
to  stroll  back  to  the  station.  I  was  aiming  at  a  five  o'clock 
train,  and  intended  to  write  my  stuff  on  the  way  up  to 
Town.  But  just  as  I  was  getting  to  the  gates  of  the  house 
that  interested  me,  whom  should  I  see  in  front  of  me  but 
the  venerable  pumpkin  polisher.  He  turned  as  I  got  abreast 
of  him,  recognised  me  with  a  throaty  chuckle,  and  prompt- 
ly started  to  talk.  I  gathered  that  he  had  many  other 
priceless  treasures  in  his  garden:  wonderful  sweet  peas — 
more  pumpkins  of  colossal  dimensions.  After  a  while  I 
further  gathered  that  he  was  suggesting  I  should  go  in  and 
examine  them  for  myself. 

"For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  I  looked  at  my  watch: 
there  was  plenty  of  time.  Then  I  looked  over  the  gates 
and  made  up  my  mind.  I  would  introduce  this  ancient 
being  into  my  account  of  the  fgte:  write  up,  in  his  own 
setting,  this  extraordinary  old  man  who  had  never  left 
Appledore  for  forty-eight  years.  And  in  addition  I  would 
have  a  closer  look  at  the  house:  possibly  even  see  the  schol- 
arly owner. 

"I  glanced  curiously  round  as  I  followed  him  up  the 
drive.  We  went  about  half-way  to  the  house;  then  turned 
off  along  a  path  into  the  kitchen  garden.  And  finally  he 
came  to  rest  in  front  of  the  pumpkins:  he  was  obviously  a 
pumpkin  maniac.  I  should  think  he  conducted  a  mono- 
logue for  five  minutes  on  the  habits  of  pumpkins  while  I 
looked  about  me.   Occasionally  I  said  'Yes':  occasionally 


I  nodded  my  head  portentously:  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
I  paid  no  attention.  I  could  see  half  the  front  and  one  side 
of  the  house— but  there  seemed  no  trace  of  any  occupants 
I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  old  bird  who  lived  there,  when 
I  saw  a  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  standing  at  one  of  the 
windows.  It  was  not  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  me  at 
the  gate:  it  was  not  a  grey-headed  man  either,  so  presum- 
ably not  the  owner.  He  appeared  to  be  engrossed  in  some- 
thmg  he  was  holding  in  his  hands,  and  after  a  while  he  held 
it  up  to  the  light  in  the  same  way  one  holds  up  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  It  was  then  that  he  saw  me. 

"XTOW  I  have  never  been  an  imaginative  person  but 
-L  ^  there  was  something  positively  uncanny  in  the  way 
that  man  disappeared.  Literally  in  a  flash  he  had  gone  and 
the  window  was  empty.  And  my  imagination  began  to 
stir.  Why  had  that  man  vanished  almost  instantaneously 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  the  kitchen  garden? 

"And  then  another  thing  began  to  strike  me.  Something 
which  had  been  happening  a  moment  or  two  before  had 
abruptly  stopped— a  noise,  faint  and  droning,  but  so 
steady  that  I  hadn't  noticed  it  until  it  ceased.  It  had  been 
the  sort  of  noise  that  if  you  heard  it  to-day  you  would  say 
was  caused  by  an  aeroplane  a  great  way  off— and  quite 
suddenly  it  had  stopped.  A  second  or  two  after  the  man 
had  seen  me  and  vanished  from  the  window  that  faint 
droning  noise  had  ceased.  I  was  sure  of  it,  and  my  imag- 
ination began  to  stir  still  more. 

"However  by  this  time  my  venerable  guide  had  exhaus- 
ted pumpkins  and,  muttering  strange  words  he  began  to 
lead  me  towards  another  part  of  the  garden.  It  was  sweet 
peas  this  time,  and  I  must  say  they  were  really  magnificent 
In  fact,  I  had  forgotten  the  disappearing  gentleman  at 
the  window  in  my  genuine  admiration  of  the  flowers 
when  I  suddenly  saw  the  old  man  straighten  himself  up' 
take  a  firm  grip  of  his  false  teeth  with  one  hand  and  touch 
his  cap  with  the  other.  He  was  looking  over  my  shoulder 
and  I  swung  round.  ' 

"Three  men  were  standing  behind  me  on  the  path:  one 
was  the  man  I  had  spoken  to  that  morning;  one  was  the 
man  I  had  seen  at  the  window:  the  other  was  grey-haired, 
and,  I  assumed,  the  owner  of  the  house.  It  was  to  him  I 
addressed  myself. 

"  'I  must  apologise  for  trespassing,'  I  began,  'but  I  am 
reporting  the  agricultural  fete  down  here,  and  your  gard- 
ener asked  me  in  to  see  your  sweet  peas.  They  are  really 
magnificent  specimens.' 

"The  elderly  man  stared  at  me  in  silence. 
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"I  don't  quite  see  what  the  sweet  peas  in  my  garden 
have  to  do  with  the  fete;  he  remarked  coldly.  'And  it  is 
not  generally  customary,  when  the  owner  is  at  home,  to 
wander  round  his  garden  at  the  invitation  of  his  gardener.' 

"  'Then  I  can  only  apologize  and  withdraw  at  once,' 
I  answered  stiffly.  'I  trust  that  I  have  not  irreparably 
damaged  your  paths.' 

"He  frowned  angrily,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  say- 
ing something,  when  the  man  I  had  spoken  to  at  the  gate 
took  his  arm  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  he  said,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
the  grey-haired  man  to  a  better  temper  at  once. 

"  'I  must  apologize,'  he  said  affably,  'for  my  brusqueness. 
1  am  a  recluse,  Mr. — ah — Mr ' 

"  'Graham  is  my  name,'  I  answered,  partially  mollified. 

"He  bowed.  'A  recluse,  Mr.  Graham — and  my  garden  is 
a  hobby  of  mine.  That  and  my  books.  I  fear  I  may  have 
seemed  a  little  irritable  when  I  first  spoke,  but  I  have  a 
special  system  of  my  own  for  growing  sweet  peas  and  I 
guard  it  jealously.  I  confess  that  for  a  moment  I  was  un- 
just and  suspicious  enough  to  think  you  might  be  trying  to 
pump  information  from  my  gardener.' 

"I  looked  at  old  Methuselah  still  clutching  his  false 
teeth,  and  smiled  involuntarily.  The  elderly  man  guessed 
my  thoughts. and  smiled  too. 

"  'I  api  apt  to  forget  that  it  takes  several  months  to  in- 
terpret old  Jake,'  he  continued.  'Those  false  teeth  of  his 
fascinate  one,  don't  they?  I  shall  never  forget  the  dread- 
ful occasion  he  dropped  them  in  the  hot  bed.  We  had  the 
most  agonizing  search,  and  finally  persistence  triumphed. 
They  were  rescued  unscathed  and  restored  to  their  right- 
ful place.' 


ND  so  he  went  on  talking  easily,  until  half-uncon- 
sciously  I  found  myself  strolling  with  him  towards 
the  house.   Every  now  and  then  he  stopped  to  point  out 
some  specimen  of  which  he  was  proud,  and  without  my 
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realizing  it,  twenty  minutes  or  so  slipped  by.  It  was  the 
sound  of  a  whistle  at  the  station  that  recalled  me  to  the 
passage  of  time,  and  I  hurriedly  looked  at  my  watch. 

"Good  Heavens!'  I  cried,  'I've  missed  my  train.  When 
is  the  next?' 

"  'The  next,  Mr.  Graham.  I'm  afraid  there  isn't  a  next 
till  to-morrow  morning.   This  is  a  branch  line,  you  know.' 

".Jove!  how  I  swore  inwardly.  .After  what  old  Andrews 
had  said  to  me  only  that  morning,  to  go  and  fail  again  would 
finally  cook  my  goose.  You  must  remember  that  it  was 
before  the  days  of  motor-cars  and  with  the  fete  in  progress 
the  chance  of  getting  a  cart  to  drive  me  some  twelve  miles 
to  Ashford  was  remote — anyway,  for  the  fare  I  could  af- 
ford to  pay. 

"I  suppose  my  agitation  showed  on  my  face,  for  the 
grey-haired  man  became  quite  upset. 

"  'How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  the  time,' 
he  cried.  'We  must  think  of  the  best  thing  to  do.  I  know,' 
he  said  suddenly— 'you  must  telegraph  your  report.  Stop 
the  night  here  and  telegraph.' 

"I  pointed  out  to  him  rather  miserably  that  newspapers 
did  not  like  the  expense  of  wiring  news  unless  it  was  im-  . 
portant,  and  that  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  the 
Appledore  flower  show  be  regarded  as  coming  under  that 
category. 

'I  will  pay  the  cost,'  he  insisted,  and  waved  aside  my  re- 
fusal. 'Mr.  Graham,'  he  said,  'it  was  my  fault.  I  am  a  weal- 
thy man:  I  would  not  dream  of  you  suffering  for  my  ver- 
bosity.  You  will  wire  your  article— and  I  shall  pay.'  " 

The  Writer  smiled  reminiscently. 
^^  'What  could  have  been  more  charming?"  he  continued: 
what  more  considerate  and  courteous?  My  stupid,  half- 
formed  suspicions,  which  had  been  growing  fainter  and 
famter  as  I  strolled  round  the  garden  with  my  host,  had 
by  this  time  vanished  completely.  When  he  found  me  pens, 
ink  and  paper,  as  they  say  in  the  French  exercise  book,  I 
stammered  out  my  thanks.  He  cut  me  short  with  a  smile. 


and  told  me  to  get  on  with  my  article.  He  would  send  it  to 
the  telegraph  office,  and  tell  his  servants  to  get  a  room  ready 
for  me.  With  another  smile  he  left  me  alone,  and  I  saw 
him  pottering  about  the  garden  outside  as  I  wrote. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  has  ever  happened  to  any  of 
you  fellows" — the  Writer  lit  a  cigarette — "to  harbor  sus- 
picions which  are  gradually  lulled,  only  to  suddenly  have 
them  return  with  redoubled  force.  There  was  I,  writing 
peacefully  my  account  of  the  Appledore  fete — while  out- 
side, my  host,  an  enthusiastic  gardener  as  he  had  told  me, 
pursued  his  hobby.  Could  anything  have  been  more  com- 
monplace and  matter  of  fact?  He  was  engaged  on  the  roses 
at  the  moment — spraying  them  with  some  solution,  pre- 
sumably for  green  fly,  and  unconsciously  I  watched  him. 
No — I  reflected,  it  couldn't  be  for  green  fly,  because  he  was 
only  spraying  the  roots,  and  even  I,  though  not  an  expert, 
knew  that  green  fly  occurs  round  the  buds.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  two  other  men. 
They  were  roaring  with  laughter,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
my  host  was  the  cause  of  the  merriment.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  them,  and  the  hilarity  ceased  abruptly.  The  next 
moment  they  had  disappeared,  and  my  host  was  contin- 
uing the  spraying.  He  went  on  industriously  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  he  crossed  the  lawn  towards  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  room  where  I  was  writing. 

"  'Nearly  finished?'  "  he  asked. 

"  'Very  nearly,'  I  answered.  'Green  fly  bad  this  year?' 

"  'Green  fly,'  he  said  a  little  vaguely.  'Oh!  so-so.' 

"  'I  thought  you  must  be  tackling  them  on  the  roses,' 
I    pursued. 

"  'Er,  quite — quite,'  he  remarked.  'Nasty  things,  aren't 
they?' 

"  'Is  it  a  special  system  of  yours  to  go  for  the  roots?'  I 
asked. 

"He  gave  me  one  searching  look,  then  he  laughed  mys- 
teriously. 
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FAR  NORTH  REALLY  LIVEABLE 


IT  HAS  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  snowfall  in  the 
North  is  heavy,  but  I  have 
shown  that  the  snowfall  of  Virginia  or  Germany  is  heavier 
than  that  of  northern  Canada  or  of  northern  Alaska.  Of 
course  the  snow  of  Virginia,  or  Missouri,  remains  on  the 
ground  only  for  moments  or  days  or  at  the  most  weeks  and 
is  then  turned  into  delightful  mud  and  slush.  But  on  the 
north  coast  of  Canada  the  snow  that  falls  in  September  lies 
on  the  ground  beautiful  and  clean  and  white  till  May.  But 
it  is  so  far  from  being  everlasting  that  it  is  entirely  absent 
from  vast  areas  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  for  five  months 
in  the  year  and  from  even  the  most  northerly  islands  for 
at  least  a  month  or  two.  It  is  permanent  on  the  high 
mountains,  but  that  feature  applies  to  high  mountains  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  grass  and  other 
plants  is  measured  not  by  the  length  of  the  summer  in 
months  but  by  the  number  of  hours  of  sunlight,  and  that 
there  are  as  many  hours  of  sunlight  in  three  months  of 
arctic  summer  as  in  six  months  of  a  tropical  summer,  giving 
the  plants,  therefore,  in  reality  twice  as  long  a  growing 
time  as  the  careless  reasoner  assumes  them  to  have.  This 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  considerations  which  explain 
the  universality  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  the  North 
that  is  always  so  startling  to  the  traveler  who  goes  North 
with  a  mind  furnished  with  ideas  derived  from  the  school 
geographies. 

It  seems  to  be  light  rather  than  heat  that  makes  a  plant 
grow  fast.  But  if  it  were  heat,  the  polar  plants  would  not 
be  badly  off.  A  fairly  simple  mathematical  calculation 
shows  that  from  the  first  week  of  June  to  the  second  week 
of  July  the  earth  at  sea  level  receives  from  the  sun  more 
heat  per  square  mile  per  day  at  the  North  Pole  than  at  the 
equator.  In  mountainous  regions  such  as  Greenland  there 
is  left  over  from  winter  stored  snow  to  counterbalance  loc- 
ally this  tremendous  downpour  of  heat  upon  the  polar 
regions;  but  on  the  far  more  extensive  polar  lowlands  of 
Siberia,  Canada.  Alaska,  and  the  Canadian  Arctic  islands 
there  is  no  stored  up  snow  to  temper  the  summer  heat, 
which  explains  the  stories  travelers  from  these  regions  tell 
of  the  unbearable  swelter  of  the  arctic  summer  and  explains 
such  Weather  Bureau  records  as  100  degrees  in  the  shade 
for  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska. 

I  have  reviewed  in  previous  articles  the  chief  beliefs  as  to 
detrimental  qualities  of  the  North  and  have  shown  that  at 
least  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  merely  misimpressions 
inherited  from  the  Greeks,  Romans 
and  the  rest  of  our  ancestry. 

But  there  still  remains  the  fact 
that  the  polar  winter  at  its  coldest 
is  about  as  cold  as  the  winters  of 
Montana,  Manitoba,  or  Russia 
and  that  they  are  even  longer,  and 
I  accordingly  still  have  to  deal  with 
people  who  say  that  no  ordinary 
Europeans  or  Americans  will  ever 
live  in  large  numbers  in  a  cUmate 
where  the  winter  lasts  through 
considerably  more  than  half  the 
year. 

When  the  West  Was 
"Cold,  Unknown" 


MY  FATHER  moved  into 
Manitoba  several  years  ahead 
of  the  railway  and  at  a  time  when 
the    Government  in  England  had 
about  the  opinion  of  Manitoba  that 
Grant's  administration  had  of  Al- 
a.ska.     The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  being  planned,  however, 
and  the    question  arose  in    Great 
Britain    whether    Manitoba  might 
possibly   prove   a   suitable   country 
British    colonists.      To    determine 
facts  in  the  case  a  commission  of  learned 
men  was  selected.   It  sat  in  England  and 
had  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  from 
Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  West  gener- 
ally to  determine  the  climate  and  re- 
Bources  of  those  districts  and  to  decide 
the  probabihty  of  their  ever  becoming 
the  home  of  a  considerable  number  of 
British  colonists.    These  witnesses  were 
explorers,  trappers,  traders,  and  mission- 
aries who  had  most  of  them  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Middle  West  of  Canada 
and  who  testified  about  the  climate  and 
resources  truthfully  from  ample  know- 
ledge. 

To  inquiries  about  the  minimum  tem- 
perature of  winter  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  answer  that  the  thermometer 
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degrees  below  zero 
judges,  "is  typical 
is     correct.        Forty 


drops  to  fifty  and  fifty-five 
occasionally.  "This,"  said  the 
polar  temperature,"  and  that 
years  of  Government  weather  bureau  observation  of 
the  north  coasts  of  Alaska  and  Canada  have  confirmed 
this  committee  on  their  opinion  that  minimum  winter 
temperatures  there  are  no  lowerthan  insouthern  Manitoba. 
With  regard  to  the  storminess  of  winter  the  witnesses 
testified  that  now  and  then  there  are  dreadful  blizzards. 
Af  the  beginning  of  the  storm  the  ground  may  be  covered 
with  a  foot  or  two  of  feathery  snow.  In  the  violence  of 
the  gale  this  snow  fills  the  air  so  thickly  that  if  you  hold 
your  hand  before  your  face  you  cannot  count  your  fingers. 
Of  course,  you  could  count  them  if  you  had  goggles  on. 
When  anyone  says  you  cannot  count  your  fingers  in  a 
blizzard  he  means  that  the  instant  the  eyes  are  opened 
they  are  filled  with  the  flying  snow  and  have  to  be  closed 
again.  This  testimony  was  correct.  There  are  such  storms 
in  certain  parts  of  the  northwestern  prairie  states  and  of 
the  midwestern  Canadian  prairie  provinces,  not  every  year 
but  once  or  twice  a  decade.  The  committee  were  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  blizzards  of  Manitoba  and  Saskat- 
chewan are  typical  polar  blizzards.  Many  others  have 
verified  that  and  I  can  add  my  testimony,  for  after  spend- 
ing twenty  years  in  North  Dakota  and  ten  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  it  is  my  best  opinion  that  at  least  one  bliz-  - 
zard  which  I  remember  from  North  Dakota  was  worse 
than  any  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  Far  North.  This  is 
testimony  amply  confirmed  by  the  men  from  Dakota, 
Montana  and  Manitoba  who  now  live  in  northwestern 
Alaska  or  northern  Canada. 

No  Place  for  Average  White,  but— 

ON  THE  basis  of  reliable  testimony  which  fills  a  huge 
volume,  the  British  committee  concluded  in  sub^ 
stance  that  the  climate  of  southern  Manitoba  and  the 
Saskatchewan  is  unsuitable  for  colonization  by  average 
Europeans  and  that  in  such  a  country  no  people  will  live 
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Meeting  the   first    ice-floes.      Lower  picture:     Three  belles   of   the 
Arcl  c  And  two  males  of  the  rising  generation. 


permanently  except  fur  traders 
because  they  are  eccentric,  mis- 
sionaries, because  they  are  self- 
sacrificing,  and  Indians  because  they  do  not  know  any 
better.  But  since  then  there  has  grown  up  in  the  country 
which  was  the  very  centre  of  all  the  testimony  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people, 
the  third  largest  city  in  Canada,  the  Chicago  of  the  Cana- 
dian west,  and  growing  as  rapidly  and  substantially  as 
any  city  in  Canada. 

The  truth  to  be  deduced  from  all  this  is  that  people  will 
live  in  any  place  if  the  financial  returns  are  adequate. 
If  I  could  promise  the  readers  of  this  article  a  twenty-five 
per  cent,  increase  in  their  wages  or  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  profits  of  their  business,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  (by  no  means  all,  of  course)  would  move  to 
Winnipeg.  However,  that  city  is  at  present  having  almost, 
if  not  quite,  its  share  of  the  prevailing  commercial  depres- 
sion, and  I  make  no  recommendation  of  any  general  migra- 
tion to  Winnipeg. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  even  a  commission  of  wise 
men  in  Britain  would  be  more  easily  deceived  about  the 
true  future  of  Manitoba  than  the  Government  of  Canada 
itself  at  Ottawa.  But  eastern  Canadian  opinion  even  in 
1922  is  being  swayed  by  great  newspapers,  the  editors  of 
which  in  some  cases  have  never  been  west  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  in  other  cases  have  never  been  there  except  in  summer. 
It  is  not  in  reality  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  in  the  '70's  was  misinformed.  Even  so, 
one  has  to  appreciate  the  principle  that  the  South  has  al- 
ways been  misinformed  about  the  North  and  fearful  of  it 
to  be  able  to  realize  that  some  of  the  speeches  made  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  against  the  building  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  were  at  the  time  seriously  intended 
and  generally  believed  to  be  sound.  We  must  get  that 
opinion,  however,  not  only  in  order  to  have  a  true  view 
of  the  history  of  that  time  but  also  to  understand  and  to 
honor  as  they  deserve  the  pioneers  of  the  Lord  Strath- 
cona  group  who  had  the  vision  to  build  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

Blake's  Unconscious  Humor 

""pHE  speeches  in  Pariiame;it  of  Sir  Edward  Blake  and 
A  others  are  now  classics  in  Canada  and  are  there  the 
best  known  examples  of  unconscious  humor.  The  Eng- 
lish language  was  taxed  to  its  capacity  in  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  building  of  the 
railway.  The  argument  said  in 
substance  that  the  expense  of 
building  the  road  would  be  so 
great  that  even  were  we  to  accept 
the  most  optimistic  view  of  what 
the  resources  of  the  prairie  pro- 
vince might  develop  into,  even  so  a 
reasonable  freight  tariff  for  carry- 
ing them  to  the  Atlantic  would 
never  pay  for  the  axle  grease  of 
the  freight  cars.  Opponents  of  the 
road  were  willing  to  concede  that 
if  anybody  had  the  incredible  folly 
to  squander  that  much  money 
the  road  could  be  built.  They 
admitted  further  that  it  could 
undoubtedly  be  operated  in  sum- 
mer, but  they  submitted  that  it 
was  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
it  could  be  operated  in  winter  and 
there  followed  the  self-evident 
conclusion  that  the  railway  could 
never  be  profitable,  for  "no  enter- 
prise can  be  profitable  if  it  is 
operated    only   half   the   year." 

It  is  hard  now  to  realize  that 
this  argument  was  applied  in  good 
J/  faith  to  the  district  which  is  now  with 
some  justice  called  "the  bread  basket  of 
the  world"  and  to  a  railway  which  is 
commonly  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all  railway  systems.  Few  investors  in 
railway  securities  are  more  fortunate 
than  those  who  own  Canadian  Pacific 
shares.  The  enterprise  made  many  of 
its  builders  fabulously  rich,  laid  the  basis 
of  a  prosperity  on  the  average  high  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  homes,  and  main- 
tains passenger  and  freight  schedules  as 
reliable  and  a  service  in  every  respect  as 
good  as  any  of  the  great  railway  systems 
of  the  world. 

It  .seems  to  be  about  the  most  fund- 
amental proposition  in  esthetics  that  we 
like  what  we  are  used  to.  Being  people 
of  a  southern  origin,  it  follows  from  this 
principle  that  on  the  average  we  prefer 
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warm  climates,  lot  most  Europeans  and  Amp\icans  live 
in  countries  where  there  is  summer  mcve  than  half 
of  the  year.  There  is  also  in  such  placr^s  as  Italy  and 
Florida  a  carefully  planned  campaigr.  to  "sell  climate" 
to  the  rest  of  us.  It  is,  thereforej  tiot  strange  that  the 
words  "a  good  climate"  should  bt  synonymous  with  "a 
warm  climate"  in  the  public  mind.  But  when  one 
stops  to  think  about  it,  there  appear  at  once  doubts  of  the 
appropriateness  of  this  TOanner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 
On  the  principle  of  ^'By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them,"  climates  should  be  judged  no  less  than  cabbages 
and  kings. 
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the  SUTnmer  climate.  It  must  be  remembered  i'hai  in 
point  of  btrth  and  ancestry  of  its  citizens  Nome  is  a  typical 
American  town— its  people  born  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  various  European  countries.  There  are 
also  a  few  Negroes  and  Asiatics. 

There  are  many  who  have  business  in  Alaska  but  who 
live  in  San  Francisco  or  other  southerly  places.  It  is  com- 
mon to  hear  these  people  say  that  the  summer  climate  of 
Nome  is  delightful,  but  that  they  would  not  for  any  money 
live  there  in  winter.  They  have  either  never  tried  it  or 
have  wintered  ther»  only  once.  No  one  will  like  a  northern 


Loaf  Where  it  Is  Warm 


WHEN  we  stop  to  analyze 
the  expression  "a  good 
climate"  we  find  that  what  we 
really  vnean  is  a  good  climate 
tor  loafing.  Secondarily  we 
mein  a  climate  where  all  sorts 
ot  vegetation  flourish  rankly> 
Without  denying  the  value  to 
the  world  of  coffee  and  cottoft 
'syiA  sugar,  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  most  im- 
pottant  crop  of  any  country  is 
the  people.  No  climate  can 
truly  be  considered  eo«4, 
though  bananas  and  yams  wiay 
flourish,  if  men  tteeay.  H«»na'n 
energy,  mental  sffld  physical, 
is  developed  to  the  "highest  de- 
gree in  the  ?io?<iibe'm  diwia-tes. 
It  may  also  m  ■some  cases  be 
developed  txs  a  "high  degree  in 
southern  comitjries,  Titftably  on 
plateaus  ■ami.  w'here  "the  sea 
breeies  bVw  ''freshly. 

On  tbc  ipnimcjple  'rff  -esthetics 
referrod  ttso  ubove— ^hat,  gen- 
erally gpisiking,  we  like  what 
we  aw  >used  to— ^we  would  ex- 
pect tS)  find  a  Biib^taritial  ma- 
jo'nty'«ff  the-popiiWiion  prefer- 
nmg  «tanmer  to  wiriter  in  any 
«!0Tittti5-  wlrere  we  have  sum- 
inaer  iraore  than  half  the  year, 

amd  iu  substantial  'majority  preferring  wi-nter  to  summer 
in  arjs"  country  vHiere  we  have  winter  mijre  tihan  half  the 
3^ar.  !If  you  make  due  allowance  for  tbe  powerful  effect 
■off  tihe  organized  advertising  of  the  Scmtli  through  com- 
anercBil  'mediums  and  the  unintended  gkurHication  df  the 
Soitftithrough  the'fact  that  theliteratureweliaveiriherited 
was  'mostly  composed  in  southern  coTintries — when  you 
SiasMe  imade  these  and  some  other  ]vgt  allowances  'for 
Joross  that  influence  opinion,  you  ■will  set  m  a  canvass  df 
ieny  country  that  summer  or  winter  zre  pr^erred  by  the 
population  roughly  in  accord  with  the  pTiiaople  laid  down. 
Se  :as'not  to  burden  the  argument  with  toro  'much  proof, 
we  «liall  consider  merely  the  two  typical  northern  com- 
mmiities  the  information  about  wMch  is  most  readily 
accessible  to  the  readers  of  this  series  of  articles.  IVe  ^hall 
takc'one  community  from  the  northern  prairie  andanother 
foeon  the  northern  forest. 

Budge  John  G.  Lomen  has  recently  been  a'prpointed  by 
Pi«srdent  Harding  judge  for  the  Western  Distrlc?t'tff  Alaska. 
He  Ss.  a  "typical  American,  born  in  the  Middle  West,  edu- 
cated at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  wasforsometime 
a  pesident  of  Minnesota  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  tttart  state.  'But  he  had  the  pioneer  spirit,  and  fhe  fever 
of  tbe  1900  gold  rush  got  into  his  blood,  so  he  moved 
to  N'oane,  Alaska,  ;and  has  lived  there  for  twenty  ■years. 
A  year  ago  I  had  -a  conversation  ■with  him  irom  wfeidh  1 
gained  ■the  inffonmafion  about  to  be  given.  For  fear  any 
memory  aaai^ht  rnot 'be  quite  correct,  I  have  chee'fced  it  'by 
submittiMig  'the  tdrsft  of  the  present  article  to  his  son,  Cafl 
Lomen,  who  Itas  also  lived  in  Nome  for  twenty  years,  brat 
who  happens  to  (be  inow  in  New  York. 

Climate    mlS   'Nome    and    Dawson 

AT  THE  peak  of  t4>e  gold  rush  Nome  was  a  city  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Later,  when 
substantially  normal  conditions  prevailed,  it  was  a  city  of 
ten  thousand  or  more.  Property  passed  gradually  into 
the  hands  of  larger  and  larger  corporations,  and  machinery 
began  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of  hand  labor, 
reducing  the  population  of  the  community  correspondingly. 
Then  came  the  war  with  its  rise  in  prices  of  goods,  which 
means  a  drop  in  the  value  of  gold  and  there  had  to  follow 
an  exodus  from  the  gold  country. 

When  Nome  had  dropped  to  a  town  of  about  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  it  was  so  well  known  to  Judge  Lomen 
that  his  conversations  and  inquiries  practically  amounted 
to  a  taking  of  a  vote  of  the  whole  population  as  to  whether 
they  preferred  winter  or  summer,  and  he  assures  me  that 
while  no  actual  count  was  made,  the  opinions  expressed  to 
him  indicated  that  with  men,  women  and  children  all 
voting,  at  least  three  out  of  four  would  have  cast  a  ballot  in 
favor  of  the  winter  climate  of  the  North  as  compared  with 
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climate  the  first  year  who  is  brought  up  in  a  southerly  one 
and  it  is  merely  in  accord  with  our  principle  that  these 
people  would  not  like  their  one  nortltem  winter.  That 
they  do  consider  the  summer  climate  pleasant  is  the  signi- 
ficant thing,  for  the  people  who  have  li-ved  in  Nome  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  who  know  the  winter  as  well  as 
they  do  the  summer  are  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
winter.  If  you  admit  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
been  in  Nome  only  in  summer  to  prove  that  the  summer 
climate  is  pleasant,  you  will  have  to  allow  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  lived  there  many  years  to  prove  not 
only  that  the  winter  is  to  them  pleasanter  than  summer, 
but  also  that  the  winter  is  entitled  to  be  considered  from 
an  absolute  point  of  view  a  pleasant  season. 

Nome  has  in  summer  a  climate  strongly  affected  by  the 
ocean.  In  winter  Bering  Sea  is  in  the  main  frozen  over  and 
at  that  time  the  climate  is  that  df  a  northern  prairie,  or 
substantially  that  of  Dakota.  The  temperature  is  in  fact 
nearer  to  that  of  South  Dakota  than  of  North  Dakota, 
for  fifty  below  zero  is  rarely  recorded  and  there  are  few 
winters  that  go  lower  than  forty-five  degrees  below  zero. 

But  the  city  of  Dawson  in  the  Yukon  is  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  a  forest.  The  temperature  there  in  winter 
drops  about  fifteen  degrees  lower  than  it  does  at  Nome 
and  lower  than  any  inhabited  part  of  the  United  States 
•except  certain  cities  and  towns  in  Montana.  In  talking 
■with  the  "sourdoughs"  of  the  Yukon  you  may  get  the  im- 
ipression  that  seventy  and  even  eighty  degrees  below  zero 
'have  been  recorded,  but  the  Canadian  weatber  bureau  which 
Ihas  maintained  observation  stations  there  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  will  vouch  for  nothing  lower  than  sixty- 
eig'ht  below,  which  is  the  same  figure  as  that  given  by  the 
Atnerican  weather  bureau  for  the  village  of  Gladstone,  near 
Ha<»Tie,  Montana.  Dawson,  then,  has  the  "continental" 
type  of  winter  climate  and  it  also  has  that  type  of  summer 
climate,  for  the  thermometer  goes  to  the  vicinity  of  one 
hundred  in  the  shade.  This  is  the  time  when  flowers  and 
vegetables  grow  so  rapidly  at  Dawson  that  their  develop- 
ment seem*  magical  even  to  those  who  know  the  tropics. 

Mr.    Cameron's    Opinion 

'T*HE  weather  bureau  records  of  Dawson  are  not  signi- 
■»■  ficant  from  our  present  point  of  view,  for  they  are  in 
stark  figures  and  these  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  people  do  or  do  not  like  the  weather.  I 
have  talked  with  hundreds  of  men  who  have  lived  there, 
but  shall  quote  the  typical  opinion  of  D.  A.  Cameron,  to- 
day the  manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
Toronto,  but  formerly,  for  many  years,  manager  of  the 
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branch  of  that  bank  in  Dawson.  Being  a  great  city,  Tor- 
onto has  a  climate  that  is  well  known.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  similar  to  that  of  Cleveland,  which  many  con- 
sider better  than  Chicago,  for  instance.  At  dinner  in  Mr. 
Cameron's  home  I  once  inquired  whether  he  preferred  the 
winter  climate  of  Toronto  to  that  at  Dawson  and  received 
the  reply,  "There  are  no  two  opinions  in  this  family.  My 
wife  and  daughter  agree  with  me;  we  all  prefer  the  climate 
of  Dawson."  Mr.  Cameron  -went  on  to  say  that  that  was 
the  general  opinion  of  those  whom  he  knew  whohad  lived 
in  Dawson  two  or  more  years,  or  in  other  words  had  lived 
there  long  enough  to  get  over 
the  predisposition  in  favor  of  a 
summer  climate  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  a 
country  where  summer  is  longer 
than  winter. 

While  we  have  for  Dawson 
no  systematic  inquiry  like  that 
of  Judge  Lomen  for  Nome 
upon  which  we  can  base  a 
statement  of  probable  percent- 
age of  a  vote  as  between  the- 
climates  of  summer  and  winter, 
we  have  for  Dawson  adequate 
e-vidence  to  show  that  not  only 
do  the  residents  prefer  the 
polar  winter  to  winter  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  such  places  as 
Toronto  and  Chicago,  but  they 
also,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
comfort,  prefer  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  Yukon  winter  to  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  Yukon 
summer. 

Obviously  the  reason  why 
those  who  are  used  to  both 
prefer  extreme  cold  to  extreme 
heat  is  not  that  cold  is  in  it- 
self pleasanter.  The  reason  is 
rather  that  we  have  made  near- 
ly perfect  a  series  of  inventions 
which  protect  us  against  the 
cold.  Within  doors  and  even 
without  we  can  neutralize  the 
cold  by  lighting  a  fire;  we  can 
shut  it  out  by  building  houses 
and  by  putting  on  clothes;  and  we  can  keep  warm  by 
eating  suitable  food  for  internal  fuel  and  by  taking  exer- 
cise to  speed  up  the  bodily  functions.  But  what  can  we  do 
against  the  heat?  We  may  wear  a  helmet  or  carry  a  par- 
asol; we  may  dress  in  palm  beach  suits  and  live  mainly  on 
tomatoes  and  lettuce,  and  even  at  that  there  are  few  w^oi 
bear  the  heat  of  midsummer  without  complaint,  whether  it 
be  in  Texas  or  Iowa,  in  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  or  Dawson. 
The  poorest  hovel  has  a  suitable  means  of  dealing  with  the 
winter  cold,  but  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
luxurious  hotels  in  the  western  hemisphere  that  have  an 
adequate  cooling  system  to  meet  the  distress  of  July. 
Even  the  poor  can  fight  the  cold  successfully;  it  is  only  the 
rich  whose  circumstances  allow  them  to  flee  the  heat. 

It  is  my  experience  that  when  I  tell  a  man  that  twc» 
thousand  jjeople  in  Nome  prefer  winter  to  summer,  I 
thereby  do  not  succeed  in  proving  to  him  that  winter  ia 
pleasant,  but  only  that  there  are  two  thousand  exceedingly 
eccentric  people  li-ving  at  Nome. 

Some   Annoying    Questions 

A  NY  one  who  is  a  specialist  is  continually  astounded 
■^  *■  by  the  colossal  ignorance  of  the  whole  world  upon 
specialty,  be  it  epidemiology,  electrifcity,  or  polar  research. 
On  railway  trains  I  ride  in  drawing  rooms,  which  I  cannot 
afford,  and  in  hotels  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room  to  avoid 
answering  everlastingly  the  same  series  of  questions,  one 
of  the  most  obnoxious  of  which  is  whether  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  like  the  North  chiefly  because  I  am  of  Norse 
descent.  For  one  thing,  my  descent  is  partly  Irish  and 
that  much  at  least  of  my  blood  is  not  particularly  north- 
erly. For  another  thing,  there  is  no  real  reason  to  suppose 
that  Norwegians  or  Swedes  or  any  other  northern  nation- 
ality get  along  better  in  the  North  than  those  from  south- 
ern countries,  except  insofar  as  they  are  less  obsessed  by  a 
fear  of  the  North  and  are  in  the  beginning  a  little  more 
familiar  with  the  technique  of  how  to  remain  comfortable 
in  that  sort  of  climate.  And  still  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  people  brought  up  in  Norway  or  Iceland  would  know 
how  to  deport  themselves  in  really  cold  weather,  for  they 
do  not  meet  cold  weather  in-  their  own  countries,  except 
perhaps  a  few  who  live  in  the  higher  mountains. 

If  you  want  any  evidence  to  show  how  little  Norwegians 
understand  about  being  comfortable  ina  polar  climate, take 
the  narratives  of  their  polar  expeditions.  The  best  example 
IS  Nansen's  "Farthest  North,"  a  delightful  book,  full  of 
ad'venture  and  illumined  by  literary  charm.  By  his  own 
telling,  Nansen  must  have  been  extremely  uncomfortable 
in  the  North;  and  if  that  is  clear  it  is  no  less  clear  that 
his  discomforts  lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  Then  turn  to 
Peary,  whose  immediate  preparation  for  his  northern  work 
Continued  on  Page  j^S 
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ON  THE  JOB 


By    ARCHIE    P.    McKISHNIE 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      R.       M.       BRINKERHOFF 


AS  BILLY  CAVERS,  better  known  in  police  circles 
as  the  Swallow,  labelled  his  last  box  for  the  day 
and  upended  it  alongside  a  row  of  its  kind,  he  knew 
for  an  absolute  certainty  that  somebody  was  watching 
him,  from  behind. 

"Good  evening,  Jenkins,"  he  spoke  pleasantly  without 
turning. 

The  night-watchman  grunted  something  unintelligible 
and  moved  silently  on  his  rounds. 

The  Swallow  straightened  up,  laughing  softly  as  he 
rubbed  the  cramp  from  his  cold  fingers.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  caught  the  furtive  Jenkins  spying  on  him. 
After  all,  Jenkins  was  no  more  suspicious  of  him  than  were 
the  others  who  knew  him — and  his  past.  There  "were  per- 
haps but  four  people  in  the  world  who  believed  in  his  de- 
sire to  run  straight;  those  were  Benjamin  Stroud,  his  em- 
ployer. Crown  Attorney  Hughstis,  Judge  McDool  and 
Nellie  Nolan,  the  girl  he  was  soon  to  marry.  Oh  yes,  there 
was  "Sleek"  Daniels — pal  of  days  shut  behind  him,  com- 
panion of  old  paths  of  lawlessness  and  dangers,  pal  still 
and  always;  wolf  of  the  underworld  who  had  reformed  be- 
cause the  Swallow  had  reformed;  good  old  Sleek  who 
would  hold  with  him  to  the  open  or  as  quickly  go  down  to 
hell  at  his  bidding.  And  then,  of  course,  there  was  him- 
self. But  is  one  ever  quite  sure  of  one's  self? 

The  Swallow  was  too  optimistic  to  believe  that  every- 
body outside  of  these  loyal  few  were  against  him;  but  he 
did  know  that  the  police  were  against  him.  He  had  earned 
their  enmity  by  refusing  to  submit  to  their  tyranny. 
Milligan,  one  of  their  number,  had  persecuted  him;  had 
tried  to  railroad  him  into  jail.  And  he  had  snared  the  de- 
tective in  a  noose  of  his  own  devising. 

Milligan  was  now  serving  a  long  term  in  the  prson 
he  had  hoped  to  see  the  Swallow  occupy:  Milligan  the 
crafty,  the  clever,  the  man  whose  part  had  been  to  give 
the  poor  devil  who  had  erred,  and  who  desired  to  run 
straight,  no^chance,  had  for  once  made  a  mistake.  He  had 
over-rated  his  own  power  and  underestimated  that  of  his 
quarrv;  he  had  carried  his  method  of  criminal  graft  too 
far. 

Failing  to  get  him  by  fair  means,  Milligan,  gangster  and 
trickster  at  heart,  had  planned  to  get  the  Swallow  by  foul. 
The  result  was  that  Milligan  had  been  caught  in  the  trap 
of  his  own  setting.  The  Swallow,  not  to  be  found  napping, 
had  effectively  turned  the  tables  upon  the  detective,  prov- 
ing him  a  criminal  of  lowest  order,  and  showing  the  entire 
police  service  of  the  city  to  be  a  graft-polluted  fabric, 
more  of  a  menace  than  a  protection. 

There  had  followed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  County 
Crown-Attorney,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  police. 

OHIEF  DOWNEY  had  been  summarily  dismissed; 
^^  Blarney,  his  first  lieutenant,  had  been  reduced  to  the 
ranks,  and  the  entire  force  had  been  voiced  a  warning  suf- 
ficient to  make  each  individual  member  quake  in  his  cork- 
soled  shoes.  With  one  e.xception.  Langtry,  whose  col- 
lossal  strength  and  inability  to  properly  estimate  danger 
had  earned  for  him  the  appellation  of  "Battler  .Jim,"  had 
simply  laughed  when  admonished  by  Downey's  successor 
to  henceforth  do  more  tapping  with  his  baton  and  less  with 
his  knuckles  when  his  was  the  beat  of  the  Wharf-Circle, 
that  dimly  lighted  arc  of  under-world  in  which  low  gamb- 
ling dens  thrived  and  low  saloons  still  sold  vile  decoctions 
called  whiskey.  Langtry,  having  learned  that  a  knock  on 
saloon  door  or  darkened  window  meant  good,  if  tainted, 
dollars,  while  one  of  his  baton  on  the  sidewalk  invited 
bullet  or  knife,  had  imagined  that  he  read  fear  in  the  face  of 
his  superior  and  had  inwardly  cursed  him  for  a  yellow  cow- 
ard. 

"I'll  go  my  own  way,  I  guess,"  he  had  retorted. 
'You'll  do  as  I  say,  Langtry,  or  get  to  hell  out  of  here," 
Timbers,  the  new  chief,  leaned-faced,  leaned-framed,  had 
snapped.  "Hereafter  you'll  do  a  little  m.ore  walking  and 
less  loitering  with  your  palm  out.  See?  There  have  been 
some  unsavory  reports  sent  in  from  the  segregated  dis- 
trict about  you.  Get  this  Langtry,  and  get  it  straight. 
You're  simply  on  probation  here  now,  the  same  as  several 
other  members  of  the  force.  I've  been  put  here  to  see  that 
this  city  gets  honest  and  efficient  police  .service,  and  I 
consider  myself  man  enough  for  the  job.  Now,  I  guess 
that's  about  all  for  to-day." 

Langtry,  his  blonde  face  red,  an  ugly  gleam  of  impotent 
malice  in  his  small  eyes,  had  saluted  and  had  retreated 
muttering  to  himself. 

'TPHE  Swallow  respected  the  new  chief  of  police  as  one 
•*•  who  fights  alone  respects  another  of  his  kind.  Tim- 
bers was  young,  clean-minded,  fearless.  But  for  the  pol- 
i  cemen  themselves,  he  held  the  contempt  of  an  animal  for 
the  pack  who  pursues  it.  He  knew  them  as  a  cat  knows 
the  dogs  of  its  alley,  and,  like  the  cat,  he  had  always  been 
able  thus  far  to  outwit  them. 

To-night  as  he  hung  his  cap  on  its  nail,  and  donned  hat 
and  coat,  he  was  .wondering  if  he  would  be  able  to  outwit 
them  always.   He  was,  he  knew,  a  marked  man;  fair  game 


Langtry   whispered  in  his  ear:   "Looks  black   for  pretty 
boy.      Even    his   gal    has   deserted    him." 


for  them  or  their  henchmen.  Langtry  had  told  him  to  his 
face  that  he  would  make  him  pay  for  what  he  had  done  to 
Milligan.  Langtry,  he  would  watch— Langtry  under 
whose  guise  of  stupidity  lay  thecunningof  afox,the  treach- 
ery of  a  wolf.  Not  that  he  feared  him  either.  The  Swal- 
low possessed  six  feet  two  of  steel-muscled  fighting  force, 
science  to  use  it— and  a  brain.  But  Langtry's  true  name, 
he  knew,  was  Berlin,  and  he  had  made  it  his  business  to 
learn  something  of  the  German's  antecedents.  Yes,  he 
would  watch  Langtry. 

As  the  Swallow  went  out  into  the  early  Winter  twilight, 
the  brooding  shadow  left  his  eyes;  the  face  lifted  to  the 
snow-spitting  clouds  was  glad  and  hopeful.  Below  him, 
like  a  great  snake,  coiled  the  grey  underworld  of  the  Wharf- 
Circle,  through  which,  twice  a  day,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  pass.  Beyond  its  sordid  dreariness,  a  blue-drab 
strip  of  sea  gleamed  up  for  an  instant  like  an  alien  voyager 
that  has  strayed  from  its  line  of  migration;  then  clutching, 
hungry  shore  mists  met  it  and  swallowedit:andlike  bleary, 
sin-hardened  eyes,  lights  twinkled  up  through  a  twilight 
which  marked  the  dawn  of  the  underworid  in  which  crimes 
were  committed  nightly,  and  low-browed  gangsters  mob- 
bed together  drinking,  gambling,  plotting. 

The  Swallow  knew  that  in  this  place  lurked  dangers; 
and  although  for  him  danger  had  always  posfessed  a  cer- 
tain fascination,  he  was  quite  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
safety  to  himself  lay  in  perpetual  caution. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  made  his  way  down  the  narrow 
street,  eyes  and  brain  alert,  he  was,  had  he  but  known  it, 
menaced  by  a  peril  he  could  not  know  existed— a  danger 
born  of  the  exhilaration  of  supreme  happiness.  For  the 
Swallow  was  happy.  Had  not  his  little  pal-sweetheart, 
Nellie,  promised  to  marry  him  just  as  soon  as  he'had  pre- 
pared a  nest?  And  the  bungalow  among  the  shore-beeches 
had  that  day  been  completed. 


The  Swallow,  singing  in  his  heart,  did  not  know  that 
joy,  possessmg  a  poignancy  deeper  than  grief,  is  sometimes 
treacherous;  that  through  its  stimulating  influence  men 
sometimes  forget  vows— drunkards'  pledges,  gamblers^ 
promises. 

He  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  new  treasure, 
which  was  his,  counselling  recklessness.  That  he  was  tace^ 
to  face  with  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life  did  not 
occur  to  him.| 

A  ND  yet,  in  his  present  mood,  the  yellow  lights  of  this 
-i^i-  underworld  gleaming  up  through  the  sea-fog,  the  heavy' 
reek  of  gin  and  cigar  smoke  drifting  from  the  grogshops, 
the  skulking  figures  slipping  noiselessly  along  the  shadowed 
mart,  the  twang  of  guitar,  the  shrill,  quickly-hushed  laugh- 
ter from  behind  closed  doors,  the  hundred  and  one  scents 
and  sounds  which  atomized  the  sordid  soul  of  that  world 
he  once  knew,  were  out,  calling  to  him,  beckoning  him. 

He  was  happy.  And  he  longed  to  celebrate  that  happi-, 
ness.  Strong  upon  him  was  the  old  craving  for  excitement 
and  danger.  It  warmed  his  blood  and  made  his 
nerves  tingle.  His  sensitive  fingers  craved  to  car- 
ess again  the  cool,  smooth  dial  of  a  safe,  his  sensi- 
tive ears  longed  to  hear  once  more  the  music  of 
shifting  tumblers,  as  those  sure  fingers  worked  the 
combination. 

As  he  crossed  the  street  to  an  alley, 
which  he  sometimes  took  as  a  short  cut 
to  the  upper  town,  the  door  of  a  disre- 
reputable  saloon  was  thrown  open  and  a 
man  was  hurled  forcibly  to  the  pavement. 
He  lay  where  he  had  fallen.  The  Swallow 
ran  forward  and  raised  the  ejected  on 
to  his  feet.  It  was  nothing  unusual  to 
see  some  human  derelict  pitched  from 
one  of  the  low  grog  dives  in  the  district. 
It  meant  that  his  money  was  spent  or 
that  he  had  offended  one  of  the  "strong- 
arms"  in  evidence  always  at  such  places. 
But  the  Swallow,  gazing  into  the  face 
of  the  man,  dazed  either  by  liquor  or  his 
fall,  knew  instinctively  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  class  who  herd  in  such  plac- 
es as  Stottich's.  Still,  this  might  be  but 
a  clever  ruse  to  get  him,  the  Swallow,  off 
guard.  He  stepped  warily  back.  As  he 
did  so,  his  eye  caught  the  silhouette 
of  a  bulky  figure  against  the  drawn  blind  of 
the  saloon  window.  "Langtry!"  he  exclaimed 
beneath  his  breath. 

He  turned  quickly,  his  scowling  gaze  meeting 
and  holding  the  stupefied,  supplicating  eyes  of  the 
man  he  had  assisted. 
"What  happened  in  there?"  he  asked  crisply. 
The  other  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  quite  remember,"  he 
answered  dully.  "I  met  a  policeman  and  asked  to  be  dir- 
ected to  a  good  hotel.   He  took  me  there." 
"They  sandbagged  you,  eh?" 

"I  guess  that's  the  answer."  The  man  had  recovered 
somewhat,  was  groping  in  his  pockets. 
"Get  your  wad?" 
"Looks  like  it;  anyway,  it's  gone." 
"How  much?" 
"Five    hundred    dollars." 

"Come  with  me."  The  Swallow  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
victim  and  dragged  him  into  the  sheltering  darkness  of  the 
alley. 

"You  wait  here,  and  don't  stir  an  inch  until  I  get  back," 
he  commanded.  "I'm  going  after  your  money." 

He  drew  off  his  overcoat  and  threw  it  over  the  shivering 
form.  There  was  something  of  contempt  in  the  smile  on 
his  thin  lips  as  he  stepped  through  a  gap  in  the  board  fence 
and  felt  his  way  cautiously  along  the  rear  wall  of  the  sal- 
oon, pausing  at  length  beneath  a  window  through  the  torn 
blind  of  which  a  sickly  light  was  glimmering.  His  eye 
glued  to  the  fissure  in  the  blind,  was  sweeping  that  dim, 
disorderly  room. 

Before  a  rusty  safe  was  kneeling  a  man  of  typically  ,Tew- 
ish  cast  of  countenance.  Close  beside  him,  watching  hiin 
intently  stood  the  policeman,  Langtry. 

Through  a  lower,  glazeless  section  of  the  window  a  wad 
of  rags  had  been  placed  probably  as  a  protection  against 
the  north  wind.  These  the  Swallow  deftly  removed.  He 
was  now  able  to  hear  as  well  as  see  what  was  going  on  in- 
side. 

Langtry's  voice,  sullen,  bullying,  came  to  him. 

"Don't  forget,  Stottich,  that  half  that  money  belongs 
to  me.  I'm  trusting  you  with  it  to-night  becau.se  I'm  liable 
to  be  pulled  up  on  the  carpet,  at  headquarters,  any  min- 
ute, and  it  wouldn't  do  to  be  found  packing  a  wad  of 
'green'  I  couldn't  explain.   See!" 

"God  in  Heaven!"  whined  the  Jew,  "as  though  I  could 
for  one  moment  forget.  Is  life  not  sweet  to  me,  friend 
Berlinl" 
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He  shrank  back,  trembling  before  the  fury  that  leaped  to 
the  policeman's  eyes.  ''I  forget,"  he  gasped.  "The  name 
slipped  from  my  lips." 

LANGTRY,  who  had  drawn  his  baton,  slipped  it  back 
in  its  scabbard.  "That  goes,"  he  growled,  "but  let  this 
soak  in,  Stottich.  Any  funny  work,  and  your  scabby  soul 
goes  house-hunting  on  the  jump.  You  know  me.  I'm  still 
German,  Stottich.  By  God!  I  get  what  I  want  in  my  own 
way.   And  I  pay  in  my  own  way,  too.    Remember  that." 

'The  Jew  cringed  and  wrung  his  hands.  "It  shall  easy  be 
to  do  this  thing  you  have  planned,"  he  whined.  "You  may 
trust   me." 

"Yes,"  sneered  Langtry,  "about  as  much  as  I'd  trust  a 
snake.  You'd  double-cross  me,  just  as  you've  double- 
crossed  others,  if  you  weren't  a  devil-in-hell  sure  I'd  get 
you  if  you  tried  it." 

"But...." 

Langtry  gripped  his  arm.  "That's  enough.  Now  you 
keep  still  and  listen  to  me.  Here's  the  plan  of  action  for 
to-night." 

What  followed  was  spoken  in  tones  so  low  that  strive  as 
he  would  the  Swallow  could  catch  but  fragments,  a  word 
now  and  then  forced  by  compressed  excitement  above  a 
whisper — '  Ten  Thousand  dollars" "Express  Mess- 
enger"   "Rat  Houdon" "At  Twelve  o'clock" .  . 

"This  joint  raided  at  three" "Alibi".  .  .   "We'll  get 

him" "Watching  you,  Stottich".  .  .   "Pail  me,  and 

The  dim  light  in  the  room  went  out.  A  door  opened  and 
closed.   The  Swallow  drew  back  from  the  window. 

"Ten  thousand  dollars,"  his  stiff  lips  murmured.  "I 
wonder  if  you'll  get  it,  Langtry?   I  wonder?' 

He  laughed  voicelessly,  and  lithe  as  a  cat  swung  him- 
self to  the  narrow  ledge  of  the  window.  Another  moment 
and  he  was  inside  the  room.  Unerringly,  noiselessly  he 
crossed  the  floor  to  the  door  communicating  with  the  inner 
room,  and  bolted  it.  Then  he  crept  to  the  old-fashioned 
safe  and  knelt  before  it. 

Five  minutes  later,  he  was  standing  before  the  stranger 
in  the  alley.  "Here's  your  money,"  he  said  shortly,  giving 
him  the  package.  "Come,  I'll  see  you  as  far  as  safe  ground.'' 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  time  to  the  stranger, 
they  came  out  into  a  narrow  street  of  the  upper  town. 
The  Swallow  pointed  to  a  car. 

"That  will  take  you  straight  to  the  Y,"  he  said,  and, 
ignoring  the  other's  outstretched  hand,  wheeled  and  strode 
away. 

It  began  to  snow;  soft,  starry  flakes  that  gleamed  up 
and  disappeared  as  they  touched  the  pavement.  The 
ochre  haze  of  the  street  lamps  faded  to  the  silvery  sheen  of 
star-dust;  the  waking  voice  of  a  night-living  city  grew 
muffled  and  subdued. 

The  Swallow,  obHvious  to  his  surroundings,  hailed  a 
taxi.  Through  him  was  surging  a  mad  intoxication  which 
he  had  thought  forever  extinguished.  Fate  had  forced 
him  to  enter  again  that  old,  fascinating  world  which  he 
had  believed  forever  behind 
him.  He  was  like  a  drunk- 
ard, who,  having  fought 
away  from  temptation,  has 
been  forced  to  taste  of  the 
cup  which  hurls  him  back- 
ward into  the  vortex  of 
helplessness. 

"Where  to?"  asked  the 
driver  of  the  taxi. 

"Just    drive,"    said    the 
Swallow.   "I'll  let  you  know    . 
later." 

He  sank  back  against  the 
cushion  and  closed  his  eyes. 
Again  he  heard  Langtry's 
voice  speaking  close  to  the 
ear  of  the  .Jew. 

"Tpn  Thousand  Dollars." 

He  laughed,  and  sat  erect. 
What  would  Sleek  Daniels 
have  to  say  about  it?  He 
wondered.  Sleek,  who,  in 
the  good  old  days,  had  play- 
ed with  him  the  dangerous 
game.  He  knew  what  Sleek 
would  say,  because  he  con- 
trolled him  body  and  soul. 
Then  there  was  Hope  and 
Peterson.  They,  too,  would 
sanction  whatever  he  pro- 
posed. 

He  lifted  the  speaking 
tube  and  gave  the  driver  a 
number.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  he  alighted  from  the 
taxi.  "Remain  here,"  he 
told  the  chauffeur.  "I  shan't 
be  long." 

The  man  on  the  driver's 
seat  nodded.  Hj, 


He  proceeded  to  muffle  up  and  make  himself  comfortable 
but  just  as  he  got  nicely  settled  away,  a  door  opened  and 
his  fare  and  a  girl  with  golden  hair  came  out  on  the  porch. 

The  chauffeur  stirred,  sat  up. 

The  girl's  voice  had  come  to  him,  frightened,  pleading. 
"Oh,  Billy,  I'm  afraid.  You  promised  me  you  would  never 
go  back " 

"Hush,  sweetheart!"  The  driver,  straining  his  ears, 
heard  the  other's  voice  in  warning.   "There's  no  help  for 

it Ten  thousand ....  You  and  I.    After  this,  never 

again Remember,  dear,  do  what  I've  asked  you  to  do. 

You  mustn't  see  me  until You  trust  me,  Nell?" 

"Oh,  Billy,  yes.    And  I'll  stick " 

The  driver  grinned.  "Wonder  how  the  damn  fool  got  in 
wrong?"  he  murmured  and  to  relieve  his  feelings  started 
to  whistle  tunelessly. 

He  did  not  so  much  as  glance  at  his  fare  when  he 
turned.  He  simply  nodded  as  the  Swallow  gave  him  anoth- 
er number,  and  threw  the  gear  into  high. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  fast  driving,  the  car  drew 
up  before  a  house  in  another  section  of  the  city.  As  before, 
the  driver  was  asked  to  wait.  Half  an  hour  passed.  The 
street  was  covered  with  a  glittering  cloak  of  Winter's 
first  snow,  when  the  patient  chauffeur  saw  another  car 
swing  up  to  the  curb,  saw  a  man  alight  and  go  up  the  steps 
of  the  house  which  his  fare  had  entered.  He  lit  a  cigarette 
and  turned  the  collar  of  his  coat  closer  about  his  ears.  It 
was  all  the  same  to  him.  He  would  have  a  nap.  Mean- 
while, his  metre  was  registering  minutes  for  which  some- 
body would  have  to  pay. 

When  at  length  the  Swallow  returned  to  the  car,  he 
shook  the  drowsy  chauffeur  awake  and  spoke  incisively. 

"Wedgewood  and  Harper  Streets,  son;  and  step  on  her 
tail." 

At  Harper  Street,  the  swallow  alighted,  paid  the  fare 
aggressively  demanded,  plus  two  dollars,  without  demur 
and  was  immediately  lost  in  the  crowd 

"AUars,"  ruminated  the  taxi-driver,  as  he  pocketed 
the  money,  "a  guy  what's  been  made  to  walk  the  plank 
by  his  Jane,  does  one  of  two  things.  He  either  pays  me  too 
much  or  don't  wanter  pay  me  at  all." 

'"pHE  Swallow,  after  walking  two  blocks,  turned  down  a 
■*■  dimly  lighted  street.  This  he  followed  swiftly,  and 
after  many  intricate  twistings  and  turnings  came  at  length 
to  a  dilapidated  building  which  bespoke  desolation  and 
emptiness.  Glancing  quickly  about  him  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  not  being  watched  or  followed —  he  slipped  into  a 
narrow  passage  and  came  out  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 
The  grimy  basement  window  swung  back  to  his  touch. 
Another  moment  and  he  was  softly  ascending  the  dusty 
stair  of  the  disused  distillery. 

At  the  top  of  the  second  flight,  he  unlocked  a  door  and 
entered  a  musty  room.  He  moved  soundlessly  in  the  vel- 
vety darkness,  like  one  sure  of  his  ground.  There  was  a 
faint  click  and  the  foggy  glow  of  an  incandescent  lamp 
showed  a  rather  spacious  apartment,  with  a  door  opening 
into  another  room  and  windows,  closely  blinded.  A  small 
table,  two  chairs  and  an  old  lounge  on  which  the  dust 


«T««  caocht  the  sSIhonette  of  8  balky  ficnre  acainst  the  drawn   blind. 


lay  thick  made  up  the  room's  furnishings.   The  place  was 
damp,  chill,  vault-like. 

The  Swallow  shivered  as  he  seated  himself  on  a  broken 
chair  beside  the  table.  His  face  was  flushed.  The  sight  of 
the  familiar  objects  about  him  exhilarated  and  at  the  same 
time  depressed  him.  This  place  had  been  his  den  in  the 
days  when  he  was  Swallow,  the  dean  of  cracksmen. 

By  and  by,  he  arose  and  crossed  to  a  dark  corner  of  the 
room.  Bending,  he  lifted  a  loose  board  from  the  floor. 

Wljen  he  returned  to  the  table  he  held  a  package  wrap-, 
ped  in  oiled  silk.  He  unwound -the  wrappings,  revealing  a 
number  of  tools,  which  glittered  sinisterly  in  the  light;  a 
"jimmy,"  a  thread-like  saw,  a  brown,  wrench-like  auto- 
matic. The  pistol  he  examined  closely,  filled  its  clip  with 
steel-nosed  cartridges,  and  slipped  it  into  his  hip  pocket. 
The  "jimmy"  and  other  tools  he  put  into  other  pockets. 
Then  he  drew  off  his  overcoat  and  from  a  closet  brought 
a  heavy  sweater  and  cap. 

He  was  ready  now.  A  city  clock  boomed  nine.  He  reach- 
ed up  and  lurned  off  the  light. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  crouching  against  the  wall  of 
Benjamin  Stroud's  factory.  Save  for  a  faint  glimmfer  in  a 
comer  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  building,  the  place  was  in 
blackness.  That  light,  he  knew,  was  in  the  office.  Always 
a  light  was  left  burning  there.  He  wondered  if  the  shade 
on  the  glass  door  had  been  drawn.  He  hoped  so.  If  not, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  extinguish  the  light,  and  that  would 
perhaps  arouse  the  suspicions  of  Jenkins,  the  night-watch- 
man, as  he  passed  on  his  rounds. 

He  wondered  just  where  in  the  building  the  night  watch- 
man was  now.  As  he  wondered,  a  faint  star  of  light  blinked 
far  down  through  the  southern  wing  of  the  factory.  Good! 
Jenkins  would  not  pass  along  the  lower  floor  for  at  least 
half  an  hour. 

He  grasped  the  pipe  running  along  the  edge  of  the 
wall  to  the  gutter  trough  beneath  the  roof,  and  swung  him- 
self on  to  the  ledge  of  the  office  window.  The  room  was 
empty.  He  noted  with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  the  shade 
on  the  glass  of  the  inner  door  was  drawn  close.  So  far  so 
good. 

The  Swallow  tried  the  window.  It  was  locked,  as  he  was 
sure  it  would  be.  With  an  adroitness  that  had  served  him 
well  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  cracksman  by  profession, 
he  forced  the  window  by  aid  of  his  "Jimmy,"  and  a  second 
later  twisted  himself  into  the  room. 

As  he  stepped  aside  out  of  the  range  of  the  window,  his 
eyes  sought  its  fastening.  He  hoped  he  had  not  broken  it. 
He  sighed  relievedly  as  he  noted  that  the  catch  was  merely 
sprung.  He  had  always  been  careful  of  the  little  things, 
tell-tale  trifles  which  might  prove  damning  evidence  against 
him  later.  At  imminent  risk  to  himself,  he  stepped  for- 
ward and  with  a  small  screw-driver,  quickly  and  firmly 
fastened  the  latch  and  slipped  it  home  in  its  socket.  When 
he  left,  it  would  not  be  by  the  window.  Neither  would 
there  be  any  tell-tale  marks  to  show  that  the  dean  of 
cracksmen  had  been  on  the  job.  Swiftly,  soundlessly  he 
crossed  the  room  to  the  old  safe  in  the  comer,  and  knelt 
before  it. 

For  the  second  time  that  night,  his  sure,  coaxing  fingers 
caressed  a  knob  of  smooth 
steel,  while  his  ear  pressed 
close  against  the  iron  walls 
which  held  a  package  of 
platinum  valued  at  ten 
thousand  dollars,  listened 
for   the   tumblers   to   shift. 


COUNTY  CROWN  At- 
torney Hughstis  turned 
from  the  snow-splattered 
window  as  a  knock  fell  on 
his  office  door.  In  the  drab 
light  of  the  winter  morning 
his  face  looked  haggard  and 
worried. 

"Sit  down,  Chief,"  he 
invited.  "It  was  good  of 
you  to  come.  Thought  we 
would  have  a  better  chance 
to  talk  here  than  at  head- 
quarters. Now  then,"  as 
Timbers  threw  off  his  drip- 
ping raincoat  and  seated 
himself,  "is  this  report  I 
read  in  the  papers  this 
morning,    true?" 

"It's  true  enough,"  re- 
turned the  Chief  of  Police, 
ruefully.  "It's  a  bad  bus- 
iness, Mr.  Hughstis,  no 
denying   that." 

'"Tell  me  about  it."  Hugh- 
stis resumed  his  seat.  "I 
don't  put  a  great  deal  of 
dependence  in  newspaper 
reports,  as  you  know." 

"Well,   sir,   for   once   the 
reporters  seem  to  have  giv- 
"ri  a  prettv  true  story  of  the 
Continued  on  page  53 
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THAT  MAN  FROM   CARSTAIRS 


HENRY  WISE  WOOD, 
president  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  Power  Behind — the  hidden 
main  spring  of  the  agrarian  effort  to  gain  control  of 
politics  in  Canada.  A  few  days  ago  the  members  of  the 
U.  F.  A.  voted  unanimously  to  keep  him  in  the  presidency 
for  still  another  year. 

The  Farmers'  Movement  in  Canada  really  dates  back  to 
December  18,1901,  when  a  small  group  of  agriculturists, 
prominent  among  whom  was  W.  R.  Motherwell, 
afterwards  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Saskatche- 
wan Legislature  and  now  chosen 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
new  Federal  cabinet,  met  at 
Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  and 
took  the  initial  step  towards  the 
formation  of  a  grain-growers' 
association.  The  deliberations 
of  this  small  company  brought 
into  being  the  nucleus  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers' 
Association,  which  has  now 
an  active  membership  of 
somewhere  about  3,500. 
The  first  attempt  on  the 
part  of  farmers  to  use  organ- 
ized effort  to  bring  their 
particular  needs  before  fed- 
eral authorities  was  made 
in  1910,  when  eight  hun- 
dred Grain  Growers  swooped 
down  on  Ottawa  in  a  body 
to  demand  relief  from  what 
they  deemed  an  excessive 
tariff  and  other  reforms. 

So  far  the  farmers  had  only  used  their  or- 
ganizations to  impress  their  needs  upon  exist- 
ing law  makers.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1919  that  they  entered  actively  into  politics. 
Under  the  leadership  of  H.  W.  Wood,  the  Unit- 
ed Farmers  of  Alberta  made  public  announce- 
ment that  they  intended  to.  enter  the  field  of 
politics  as  a  distinct  political  party.  The  election 
of  a  Progressive  government  to  the  Provincial 
House  in  Alberta  was  a  direct  result  and  the 
victorious  sweep  which  the  Progressive  can- 
didates made  in  the  West  during  the  recent 
Federal  elections  was  an  indirect  one. 

Wood  during  all  these  manifestations  of  the 
Fanner's  growing  power  in  politics  seems  to 
have  preferred  to  be  a  power  behind — a  more  or 
less  anonymous  coiner  of  campaign  shibboleths 
and  slogans.  It  has  been  common  gossip  that 
T.  A.  Crerar,  Leader  of  the  Progressive  party, 
appropriated  Wood's  political  thunder,  adapted 
what  was  practical  for  present-day  purposes 
and  thus  captured  the  West  in  the  Federal 
elections.  Perhaps  "appropriated"  is  rather 
too  drastic  a  word  unless  its  significance  is 
modified  with  an  explanation  that  Wood  was 
quite  willing  that  Crerar  should  use  such  of 
his  ammunition  as  he  thought  worth  while 
and  gave  "T.  A."  his  blessing  while  he  was 
loading  up  with  it  for  the  party  fray. 

Wood  became  a  common  target  for  all  manner  of  crit- 
icism during  the  election  of  last  Fall.  He  was  designated 
by  opponents  as  almost  every  known  form  of  meddler 
from  "the  would-be  Lenin  of  Canada"  down  to  "that 
Yankee  from  Missouri."  He  was  alleged  to  be  the  father 
of  a  new  brand  of  Bolshevism  which  he  was  trying  to  palm 
off  on  Canada  through  the  medium  of  the  Farmers'  Move- 
ment, with  stirring  up  class  against  class  and  seeking  to 
"gas"  the  West  with  "Yankee  ideas"  calculated  to  bring 
about  reciprocity,  annexation  and  a  number  of  other  radi- 
cal things.  Some  declared  he  was  a  wild  dreamer — a  vis- 
ionary whose  conceptions  of  methods  to  eliminate  com- 
petition in  industry  would  cause  a  financial  crisis,  bring 
about  endless  strife  and  perhaps  end  in  civil  war  if  they 
were  allowed  to  go  into  active  effect. 

In  other  terms  it  was  alleged  that  Wood  was  conductmg 
a  political  "blind  pig",  though  he  did  not  himself  fully  real- 
ize it;  his  group  representation  platform  looked  substan- 
tial and  respectable  enough  from  the  outside,  but  beneath 
it  a  "home-brew"  concoction  was  being  ladled  out  that  had 
in  it  a  terrible  "kick"  imported  all  the  way  from  Russia. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  propagandist  vodka,  so  to  speak, 
that  had  power  to  put  Canada  to  sleep  while  Wood  and 
his  henchmen  delivered  her  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
States. 

All  these  accusations  and  others  quite  as  heinous  have 
had  little  smarting  power  so  far  as  the  nerves  under  the 
skin  of  the  imperturbable  Henry  Wise  Wood  are  concerned. 


As     seen    /» j     N  I  C  H  O  L  A  S     NORTH 


When  one  meets  Wood  and  learns  what  manner  of  man  he 
is  this  attitude  of  his  is  quite  understandable.  He  cares 
little  what  people  opposed  to  him  say  about  him  person- 
ally so  long  as  certain  pet  political  plans  of  his  making  get 
further  publicity.  He  has  a  patience  that  is  remarkable 
and  he  is  quick  as  light  at  good-natured  repartee. 

The  stwy  is  told  that  Wood  was  once  introduced  to  a 
sarcastic  stranger  who  said  with  a  thinly-veiled  sneer  in  his 
voice,  "Oh,  you're  Wood  from  Missouri." 

"I  think  you've  got  things  mixed  slightly,"  replied  Wood. 
"The  Wood  from  Missouri  ypu're  thinking  of  moved  to 
Carstairs,  Alberta." 

The  stranger  started  to  mumble  an  apology  about  a 
"case  of  mistaken  identity  through  similarity  of  names." 

"It's  all  right,  my  friend,"  waived  Wood.  "I'm  the  Wood 
from   Carstairs." 

It  happens  that  Wood  took  out  his  naturalization  pap- 
ers as  a  British  subject  in  1911  while  a  resident  of  Carstairs. 


'^::s^m^^i'&^^-:!^p^^''\}wy  -'*•■ 


HENRY  WISE  WOOD, 
formerly    "from    Missouri,"    now   from    Carstairs;    re- 
cently re-elected  president  of  the  U.F.A. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
United  States.  He  will  tell  you  the  natal  event 
took  place  in  a  rural  community  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1860.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  of  English  extraction,  and  his 
mother  was  of  Scottish  descent,  both  coming  of  pioneer 
American  stock.  Wood  received  his  early  education  at 
a  rural  school  and  attended  college  at  Canton,  Missouri. 
He  migrated  to  Alberta  in  1905,  during  the  big  American 
influx  to  our  West  and  bought  a  farm  near  Carstairs. 
His  three  sons  are  all  farmers,  one  of  them  living  on 
the  homestead  with  his  mother,  while  the  other  two  oper- 
ate farms  nearby. 

He's   No   Bolshevist 

\\TOO'D  has  always  been  a  voracious  reader  of  every- 
*  '  thing  bearing  on  social  betterment.  He  claims  to 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  radical  Socialist  and  Bolshevist 
doctrines.  The  Lenin  and  Trotzsky  experiment  in  Russia 
was  never  of  any  great  interest  to  him,  he  says,  because 
it  was  started  on  an  unstable  basis  and  made  too  sudden 
a  disruption  of  existing  authority.  Wood  has  a  dream  of 
a  Utopia  all  his  own — a  great,  worldwide  permanent  peace 


brought  about  through  the  de- 
feat and  utter    annihilation  of 
„.  ...     ^.        ,  Competition  by  Co-Operaticn. 

Civilization,  he  says,  must  destroy  Competition  or  be 
destroyed  by  it.  The  agency  by  which  he  conceives  Co- 
operation may  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection 
that  It  will  oust  Competition  from  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world  is  the  Group  System  of  Representation. 
The  Group  System  is  the  burden  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
theories  It  appeals  to  him  as  the  only  road  to  a  safe  and 
certain  Omega  of  strife  and  tribulation  en  this  mundane 
sphere— it  is  the  pathway  to  golden  gates  that  will  event- 
ually open  that  the  race  may  view  with  gladdened  eyes 
the  spectacle  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

■The  organization  of  groups,  he  contends,  eliminates  com- 
petition among  the  units  of  the  individual  groups  them- 
selves, and  the  whole,  in  time,  must,  if  the  groups  are  made 
stable  and  efficient,  resolve  itself  into  one  great, 
harmonious  group,  known  otherwise  as  the  coming 
Brotherhood  of  Man— the  heaven  upon  earth  that  the 
poets  and  philosophers  have  pictured  for  us.  The 
Farmers'  Group  is  but  one  phase  of  evolving 
conditions,  which  he  says,  will  not  reach  a 
stable  and  efficient  whole  till  every  human 
group,  no  matter  how  large  or  small,  has  been 
organized  on  a  stable,  efficient  basis. 

Whatever  virtues  Wood  may  lack,  modesty 
I  am  bound  to  say,  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
the  missing.    He  affects  no  "side"  whatever 
and  calls  himself  "just  a  plain,  everyday  farm- 
er who  has  done  considerable  thinking  relative- 
to  the  social  life  and  well-being  of  his  fellows.'" 
I  went  up  to  the  modern  and  elaborately- 
furnished  head  offices  of  the  U.  F.  A.  at  Cal- 
gary to  meet  the  President.   In  the  lobby  of  the- 
general  office  a  tall  man  of  supple,   powerful- 
looking  build  with  a  peaked  cap  pulled  down 
close  over  his  eyes,  was  shuffling  through  a 
number  of  papers  on  the  counter. 
"Is  Mr.  Wood  in?"  I  asked. 
The  tall  man  straightened,  looked  straight 
at  me  with  a  curious  but  not  unkindly  stare  and 
said,  "I  am  Mr.  Wood.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
Wood's  voice  is  unforgettabje.  It  has  in  it  a 
vibrant,  booming  quality  unlike  that  of  any 
other  person  I  have  met — a  sort  of  ominous 
rumble    like   the   echo   of   distant  thunder  in 
the    mountains.     But  there  is  nothing  ominous 
abolit  Wood's  personality.     He  strikes  one  as 
kindly,    charitable    in    his     inclinations     and 
keenly  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellows. 
Outside  of  his  voice   the 
most  remarkable  thing  about 
Wood    is  his  eyes.      Those 
eyes — large,      slow-moving^ 
brown  eyes  that  alternately 
glow  dully  in  concentratior* 
or  flash  brilliantly  while  he 
dictates  a  "purple  thought'" 
in    crisp,   concise  English — 
betray     the    dreamer. 
Wood,    I    would    say^ 
would  not  make  a  suc- 
cessful      poker-player;- 
;;^      his    eyes      mirror     his 
emotions  too  faithfully.. 
When   he    is    thinking; 
deeply  he  has  a   habit 
of  hunching  up  in  hiss 
chair    and    giving    his 
peaked  cap  an  odd  twist 
down  over  his  eyes  as 
though  conscious  that  his  thoughts  take  instant  expres- 
sion there.    His   command   of  language  is  exceptionally 
fluent;  he  seldom  pauses  for  the  right  word  to  express  his 
meaning  but  dictates  in  a  steady,  deliberate  stream  off 
phrases  like  an  orator  who  has  severely  trained  himself  to 
follow  his  best  instincts  for  sequence  even  in  extemporan- 
eous expression. 

A     Really     Modest    Man 

TT  STRUCK  me  Wood  is  absolutely  sincere.  I  have  said 
••■  that  he  is  modest.  During  our  meeting  he  talked  about 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Farmers'  Movement  and  left 
himself  out  of  the  discu.ssion,  though  when  asked  a  direct 
question  of  a  personal  nature  he  invariably  made  a  direct 
and  complete  reply,  without  vanity  and  without  diffidence. 
"We  in  Alberta"  is  the  stock  phrase  he  usually  substitutes 
for  the  bristling  and  self-conscious  first-personal  iTonouii 
"I". 

Continued   on   page   1,2 
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THE  WEST  WONT  STAY  DOWN! 


ADVERSITY  that  materialized  in  1921  has  stirred 
Western  Canada  to  introspection — and  action! 
The  great  prairie  country  with  its  rative  love  of 
being  up  and  doing  and  its  penchant  for  initiative,  is  go- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  first  sections  of  this  Dominion  to  re- 
act in  a  hurry  and  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  condition 
deflation  is  bringing  about.  That  is  what  I  gathered  from 
the  spirit  manifested  in  all  portions  of  the  West  during 
my  trip  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  the  Rockies  and 
back.  The  remarkable  spirit  of  co-operation  man'fested 
in  the  statements  of  various  western  leaders  whose  opin- 
ions and  observations  provide  the  major  portion  of  this 
article  will  sure  y  not  escape  the  reader.  Co-operation  was 
the  keynote  of  every  address  I  listened  to  in  the  West, 
of  every  Western  newspaper  editorial  and  of  every  inter- 
view granted  me  whether  it  was  from  the  premier  of  the 
province,  the  superintendent  of  a  great  banking  institut- 
ion, the  head  of  a  big  mercantile  or  wholesale  house,  a 
rancher  or  a  farmer.  Each  saw  the  situation  from  his  own 
particular  angle;  but  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  views  expressed  and  a  tendency  in  every  case  to 
co-operate  with  the  grain-grower  in  stimulating  better 
times. 

Manitoba    Premier's    Remedies 

HON.  T.  C.  NORRIS,  Premier  of  Manitoba,  thought 
that  for  the  winter  months  the  most  pressing  need 
was  work  for  the  unemployed  in  the  larger  urban  centres, 
a  condition  -which  he  believed  would  right  itself  in  time. 

"As  for  rural  conditions,"  he  continued,  "ifl  were  asked 
for  the  most  pressing  remedy  I  would  first  and  foremost 
advocate  improving  conditions  under  which  farming  is 
done.  Make  farming  so  attractive  that  our  Canadian 
youth  will  not  be  continually  leaving  the  farm  for  the 
city.  It  can  be  done,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  success 
along  this  line  you  must  make  farming  the  basic  industry 
of  Canada. 

"At  anyrate,  farming  must  be  conceded  the  industry 
that  made  this  country  and  continues  to  maintain  it.  Our 
cities  depend  for  their  existence  on  what  comes  out  of  the 
land,  and,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  land,  Winnipeg,  for  instance, 
wouldn't  be  worth  the  powder  it  would  take  to  blow  it  up. 
Four  things  in  particular  are  essential  to  elevate  farming 
to  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  I  would  designate . 
them  as  follows: — 

"1 — Cheaper  money  for  the  farmer. 

"2 — Lower  freight  rates. 

"3 — Lower  tariff. 

"4 — Wider  markets." 

"When  you  speak  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Norris,"  I  asked, 
"by  how  much  would  you  advocate  lowering  it?" 

"I  would  say  cut  it  in  half,"  he  replied. 

"Those  are  not  the  only  remedies  needed  in  these  trying 
times,"  he  went  on.  "There  is,  for  instance,  the  solution  of 
our  railway  problems.  We  have  not  nearly  reached  the 
limit  of  expansion  in  the  West.  Less  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  our  arable  land  is  under  cultivation.  This  year  the 
West  produced  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,- 
000,000  bushers  of  wheat. 

"In  tonnage  that  crop  was  big  enough  to  have  made 
this  one  of  the  best  crop  seasons  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  But  passing  over  that  phase  of  the  matter  and 
returning  to  the  first:  if  we  have  still  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  land  available  for  agriculture  than  we  have 
so  far  cultivated,  we  should,  by  an  aggressive  immigration 
and  land  settlement  policy,  be  able  to  treble  that  tonnage. 
Think  what  that  would  mean  to  transportation  alone 
That,  I  hold,  is  the  real  road  to  the  solution  of  our  railway 
problems." 


Premier  Norris  is  aggressively  in  favor  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Western  Canada  being  turned  over  to  the 
control  of  the  three  western  Provinces,  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  on  which  the  older  Canadian  provinces  now  control 
their   resources. 

Martin  Scores  Freight  Rates. 

HON.  W.  M.  MARTIN,  Prem-er  of  Saskatchewan, 
fresh  from  the  long  drawn-out  controversy  with 
Messrs.  Maharg  and  Langley,  entered  into  the  discussion 
of  Western  conditions  and  Western  needs  with  vim. 

He  explained  that  it  was  the  high  cost  of  producing  and 
marketing  the  crop,  with  the  heavy  drop  in  prices,  which 
was  responsible  for  the  depression  not  only  felt  in  Western 
Canada  but  reflected  in  every  trade  and  industry  in  the 
Dominion.  From  this  subject  the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan 
found  a  ready  transition  to  the  freight  rate  question.  He 
considered  freight  rates  the  most  vital  question  to-day 
that  had  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  Western  Canada,  and 
consequently  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 

"There  is  more  money  being  taken  out  of  the  people  of 
the  West  to-day  by  means  of  excessive  freight  rates  than 
there  is  being  taken  from  them  by  tariff,"  he  declared.  "The 
increases  of  1918  and  1920  placed  us  in  a  position  where 
the  commodity  is  not  able  to  bear  the  traffic  rates. 

"In  1918,  before  the  increases  of  that  year,  the  highest 
rate  on  one  hundred  pounds  of  grain  from  the  remotest 
point  in  Saskatchewan  to  Fort  William  was  twenty-five 
cents.  The  lowest  rate  to-day  is  twenty-eight  cents.  In 
parts  of  the  province  in  1921  it  was  not  considered  worth 
while  threshing  oats,  because  after  the  threshing  account 
and  the  freight  bills  are  paid,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  the  producer.  Our  staple  commodity  will  not  bear 
the  rates  that  are  at  present  in  force.  I  believe  that  the 
freight  question  is  to-day  a  far  more  important  one  to 
Canada  as  a  whole,  and  Saskatchewan  in  particular,  than 
the  tariff  question." 

Mixed    Farming    Salvation 

"XITE  HAVE  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  between 
'  »  ninety-four  and  ninety-five  millions  of  acres  of 
arable  land,  less  than  one-third  of  which  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation,"  he  reminded  me.  "We  have  billions  of 
tons  of  coal  and  other  natural  resources  which  have  not 
even  been  explored  as  yet,  to  say  nothing  of  development. 
Ours  is  a  very  large  province,  exceeding  in  area  any  Eur- 
opean country  except  Russia.  It  is  more  than  double  the 
combined  area  of  the  British  Isles.  Climate  conditions,  as 
a  natural  result  of  Saskatchewan's  gigantic  proportions, 
vary  widely  in  different  sections.  But  it  is  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  we  have  such  extremes  of  climate  as  pre- 
vailed last  Summer  and  Fall,  when  rust  took  heavy  toll 
of  the  crop  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  and  drought 
did  considerable  damage  in  the  western  portion." 

"I  have  been  told,  Mr.  Martin,  that  the  farmers  who 
have  gone  in  for  mixed  farming  and  dairying  have  not  been 
hit  so  hard  this  year  as  the  ones  who  have  clung  to  wheat 
and  oat  growing  exclusively,"  I  remarked. 


THE  PRAIRIE  PREMIERS.  Left  to  right: 
Hon.  Herbert  Greenfield,  premier  of  Alberta; 
Hon.  W.  M.  Martin,  premier  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  Hon.  T.  C.  Norris,  premier  of 
Manitoba. 


"Our  farmers  are  rapidly  getting  away  from  the  old 
idea  of  depending  on  one  crop,"  the  premier  replied,  "and 
we  take  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  showing  made  by  the 
live  stock  exhibit  from  Saskatchewan  at  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational the  past  two  years  and  the  Ontario  Winter 
Fair  this  year  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  when  the  live  stock 
breeders  of  Saskatchewan  captured  several  international 
and  Dominion  championships  and  this  year  alone  won  over 
one  hundred  prizes.  The  development  of  diversified  farm- 
ing has  been  very  rapid  in  all  Western  Canada,  and  it  pro- 
mises well  for  the  future." 

Premier  Norris  of  Manitoba,  when  I  visited  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  at  Winnipeg  a  few  days  previous,  had  pre- 
dicted that  I  would  find  Hon.  Mr.  Martin  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Greenfield  of  Alberta  in  accord  with  him  on 
the  natural  resources  question.    It  proved  to  be  a  fact. 

"I  would  say  emphatically  that  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  that  could  be  settled  permanently  in  one  way 
only  is  the  return  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  prairie 
provinces  to  their  rightful  owners,"  observed  Mr.  Martin. 
"Sooner  or  later  the  movement  that  has  been  pressed  in 
this  province  since  1910  for  the  return  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, I  am  convinced,  will  be  successful,  and  Saskatche- 
wan with  her  sister  provinces  will  be  given  immediate 
possession  and  administration  of  natural  resources  and 
the  public  domain  within  her  boundaries.  - 

"We  have  already  created  a  Bureau  of  Labor,"  added 
the  Premier,  "and  one  of  the  important  duties  of  this  bur- 
■  eau  is  to  secure  all  the  information  possible  about  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  province  and  their  industrial  possi- 
bilities. Two  expeditions  have  been  sent  into  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  and  have  secured  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portant information  about  the  natural  resources  of  our 
great  hinterland." 

Blames   Some   Slow    Deflations 

TTON.  HERBERT  GREENFIELD,  premier  of  Alberta, 
A  -l  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  problems  in 
that  province  that  called  for  courage  and  initiative  if  they 
were  to  pull  through  to  times  when  prices  for  farmers' 
necessities  were  more  on  a  level  with  the  prices  which  the 
farmers  received  for  their  products. 

"One  of  the  things  which  is  holding  back  not  only  the 
West  but  the  whole  of  Canada,"  said  Mr.  Greenfield,  "is 
the  tardiness  with  which  readjustment  of  prices  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  is  be- 
ing brought  about.  The  farmer  feels  that  he  has  been  forc- 
ed to  take  his  loss  in  the  interests  of  deflation  and  the  man- 
ufacturer and  middlemen  should  be  prepared  to  take 
theirs  immediately,  so  that  prices  for  necessities  may  be 
lowered  to  a  point  in  keeping  with  the  reduced  prices 
which  the  farmer  is  getting  for  his  products.  People  in 
business  circles  apparently  have  not  realized  by  how  much 
they  must  reduce  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods  before 
the  farmer  will  conclude  that  they  are  trying  to  be  fair 
about  assuming  their  share  of  the  losses  attendant  upon 
readjustment.  The  present  cost  of  building  is  a  striking 
instance.  No  doubt  you  have  noted  the  congestion  that 
prevails  in  most  of  our  western  cities;  yet,  though  each 
one  has  its  quota  of  unemployed,  little  success  seems  to 
be  attending  the  efforts  made  to  get  house-building  under 
way.  There  is  one  prime  cause  for  that — the  cost  of  build- 
ing is  still  out  of  proportion  to  what  people  in  need  of 
houses  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.    Here  again  high  freight 
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irates  on  materials  essential  for  building  purposes  help  to 
prolong  stagnation  in  the  industrial  fields." 

Premier  Greenfield  was  more  disposed  to  discuss  what 
•was  being  done  in  his  own  province  to  meet  the  situation 
tthan  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  general  situation.  "Al- 
'berta  early  in  the  Fall  took  systematic  steps  to  meet  the 
situation  in  our  crop  failure  districts,"  he  pointed  out.  "A 
complete  survey  of  conditions  was  made  by  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Waagen  of  the  Provincial  Red  Cross  and,  while  under 
'this  system  each  community  is  expected  to  take  care  of 
'its  own  relief  work,  the  Government  guarantees  the  notes 
of  the  municipalities  where  such  backing  is  needed.  In 
the  unorganized  districts  relief  work  is  taken  care  of 
■through  the  Agricultural  Department.  Last  Fall  we  set 
aside  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  keep  the  schools  in 
operation  in  crop  failure  districts  where  the  school  sec- 
'tions  were  not  in  a  financial  position  to  keep  them  run- 
aiing  out  of  their  own  revenues." 

One  Way  Out  for  Drought  Districts 

A  GREAT  dea'  of  the  hardship  and  distress  in  the  crop 
failure  districts,  Premier  Greenfield  explained,  is  due 
to  year  after  year  of  drought,  and  the  situation  as  it  ob- 
tains in  such  areas  is  one  the  Agricultural  Department, 
•of  which  Hon.  George  Hoadley  is  Minister,  is  looking  into 
and  making  plans  to  meet.  "It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  just 
what  action  the  Government  will  take,"  continued  Mr. 
"Greenfield,  "but  Mr.  Hoadley  has  plans  for  inducing  set- 
tlers on  certain  lands  not  adapted  to  wheat-growing  to 
turn  their  attention  to  dairying,  stock-raising  and  general 
farming,  and  the  Government  will  render  assistance  in 
getting  them  started.  Mr.  Hoadley  has  started  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  introduce  better  farming  methods, 
utilizing  for  one  department  of  this 
work  moving  pictures  of  methods 
■used  with  success  under  similar  con- 
'ditions  elsewhere.  We  have  our  own 
picture  making  equipment,  and 
through  the- pictures,  we  are  taking 
the  best  lessons  in  agriculture  and 
■kindred  pursuits  right  to  the  com- 
munities where  such  lessons  will  be 
of  most  benefit. 

"Regarding  the  acquisition  and 
control  of  our  natural  resources, 
I  would  say  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ference in  the  claims  set  forth  by 
the  three  western  provinces,  but 
Alberta  is  quite  in  accord  with  Man- 
itoba and  Saskatchewan  that  they 
should  be  turned  over  to  us.  Our  pro- 
vince is  just  now  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
plete survey  of  its  natural  resources 
which  we  hope  will  prove  a  thorough 
-stock-taking  of  our  provincial  assets 
in  forests,  farms  and  mines. 

"The  arable  land  which  we  have 
yet  available  for  settlement  should 
be   the   strongest   argument   against 
any  let-up  in  immigration,"    argued  Mr.   Greenfield, 
"and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  rapid  peopling  of  this 
huge  country  is  one  of  the  most  certain  methods  of 
bringing  about  better  times  and  more  business  for  our 
railways   and  the  business  enterprises  of   our  urban 
r^ntres. 

Would  You  Move  Some  Farmers? 

"TT  MUST  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  still  an 
*■  enormous  amount  of  development  to  proceed  with 
in  this  western  country.  The  total  acreage  of  Alberta  is 
163,382,400,  of  which  82,810,400  acres  is  agricultural 
land.  There  wag  under  crop  this  year  11,762,167  acres, 
while  the  acreage  still  available  for  homestead  purposes 
is  no  less  than  15,000,000.  F-om  those  figures  it  may 
be  seen  that  in  this  province  alone  we  have  less  than 
half  of  our  available  agricultural  lands  settled  and  under 
cultivation,  not  to  mention  the  development  work 
that  must  be  proceeded  with  in  our  mineral  and  forest 
belts.  This  latter  will  not  be  fully  realized  till  ournatur- 
al  resources  survey  is  completed.  We  will  then  also  be 
in  a  better  position  to  complete  our  provincial  plans  for 
encouraging  the  type  of  farming,  dairying  or  stock-raising 
to  which  individual  sections  of  the  province  are  best  adapt- 
ed." 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  farmers  living  in  the 
crop  failure  districts  where  one  bad  crop  after  another 
has  occurred  for  the  past  four  years  should  be  moved  out 
to  new  territory  where  they  would  have  a  chance  to  make 
good,"  I  remarked.  "Is  there  a  possibility  of  such  action 
being  taken  by  this  Government  or  of  its  being  suggested 
to  the  Federal  Government?"    I  asked. 

"That  would  be  a  tremendous  undertaking  for  even  the 
Dominion  to  undertake,"  replied  Premier  Greenfield. 
"Irrigation  is  more  likely  to  be  attempted  where  it  can 
be  curried  out  with  success;  and  every  a.ssistance  in  its 
power  will  be  given  by  the  Government  to  encourage  farm- 
ers to  go  in  for  mixed  farming  and  dairyingwheretheir  lands 
are  more  adapted  to  that  sort  of  thing  than  wheat-grow- 
ing." 


IN  CONNECTION  with  the  suggestion  mentioned  above, 
the  head  of  a  big  mercantile  institution  and  a  bank 
manager  who  had  studied  the  situation  in  the  crop 
failure  districts  for  some  years  had  previously  told  me  that 
about  the  only  practical  remedy  for  conditions  in  the  crop 
failure  districts  would  be  to  move  the  farmers  awaj'  from 
those  sections  to  others  where  they  would  have  some  chance 
to  make  good.  There  are  two  problems  to  be  met  in  any 
such  movement:  The  tremendous  expense  involved,  as 
mentioned  by  Premier  Greenfield,  and  the  difficulty  that 
would  likely  be  encountered  in  persuading  some  of  the 
very  settlers  who  have  suffered  that  they  should  move. 
Many  of  them  have  investments  in  buildings  alone  that 
it  would  take  more  than  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  to 
replace.  What  if  they  "should  up  and  move"  just  at  a 
time  when  a  series  of  prosperous  years  should  set  in? 
Things  like  that  have  happened  in  the  West  before.  At 
one  time  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  raise  subscriptions 
to  help  settlers  to  move  away  from  Indian  Head,  Saskat- 
chewan because  of  like  crop  failure  conditions  and  dis- 
couragement of  the  farmers.  Bountiful  harvests  which 
followed  in  that  very  section  settled  the  question  and  In- 
dian Head  made  a  record  as  a  wheat-producing  area.  The 
vagaries  of  climatic  conditions  in  certain  parts  of  the  West 
are  such  that  no  man  can  predict  what  coming  seasons  will 
bring  forth.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  cattle 
men,  when  they  were  being  pushed  off  the  ranges  in  south- 
western Alberta  by  incoming  settlers,  declared  that  "the 
Lord  never  meant  that  grass  country  to  be  torn  up  with 
a  plow."  In  their  experience  they  had  witnessed  periods 
when  year  succeeded  year  with 
scarcely  any  rainfall,  and,  when 
the  grass  was  gone,  they  contend- 
ed, the  drought  periods  would  bake 
the  cultivated  soil  into  drifting 
dust.  And  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  scattered  sections  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.    Whe- 
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ther  or  not  such  portions  of  the 
prairies  as  may  be  deserted  by 
the  farmers  can  be  reclaimed  for 
pasturage  by  ranchers  and  dairy- 
men is  another  problem  that 
remains  to  be  solved. 


'TpHE  farmers  of  the  West  who  have  come  through  the 
■■■  past  season  with  fair  crops  and  small  profits  are  not 
pessimistic  about  the  outlook,  but  they  all  seem  to  agree 
that  the  average  grain-grower  is  facing  financial  conditions 
that  his  creditors  must  help  him  to  meet  by  maintaining  a 
sort  of  organized  patience — otherwise  there  might  be  a 


crisis.  Hereafter  are  reproduced  composite  opinions  offered 
by  various  Westerners  representative  of  their  particular 
industries  and  professions. 

"Our  creditors  must  come  to  some  mutual  agreement 
not  to  hound  us  too  hard  for  what  we  owe,"  said  a  prairie 
grain-grower.  "We  feel  that  if  undue  pressure  is  put  on  us 
by  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  many  of  us  will  be  driv- 
en out  of  business;  if  one  creditor  commences  to  demand  his 
pound  of  flesh,  the  others  will  take  steps  to  protect  them- 
selves. If  one  judgment  is  given  against  a  farmer,  others 
will  follow  until  the  farmer  will  be  completely  swamped 
with  pressing  liabilities  and  give  up  in  despair.  Even  a 
good  crop  next  year  may  only  aggravate  the  situation  if 
the  creditors  of  the  farmers  attempt  to  collect  all  arrears. 
A  great  deal  of  discretion  in  making  collections  will  have  to 
be  used  for  some  years  to  come.  If  given  a  chance  the 
grain-growers  will  make  good;  if  they  are  pressed  for  pay- 
ment they  will  be  wiped  out.  The  implement  firms  have 
shown  great  discretion  so  far  in  this  regard.  They  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  be  lenient  and  I  believe  the  banks 
are  likewise  showing  the  right  spirit  for  these  trying  times. 
"On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  finding  measures  for 
temporary  alleviation  of  conditions  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
re-establishment  of  a  reasonable  parity  of  values  between 
cost  of  grain  production  along  with  the  things  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  and  the  price  which  he  receives  from  the  sale 
of  his  products.  Principal  among  the  costs  which  must  be 
reduced  if  the  farmer  is  to  make  ends  meet  on  present  pric- 
es of  grain  are  those  of  farm  labor,  threshing,  freight,  im- 
plements, lumber  and  clothing." 

So  far  as  the  live  stock  men  are  concerned  their  problems 
are  about  on  a  par  with  the  farmers'  and  the  solution  of 
them  is  outlined  on  a  similar  basis  by  live  stock  men. 

The  head  of  a  large  loan  and  mortgage  association  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  that  the  idea  of  seeking  a  general  mor- 
atorium had  not  met  with  approval  from  wiser  counsels 
among  the  farmers  and  stock  men. 

"So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  mortgage  companies  are 
concerned,"  he  related,  "their  investments  must  run  into  a 
good  average  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  each  of  the 
three  provinces — perhaps  more.  No  organization  or  com- 
bination of  companies  having  that  value  of  in- 
vestment on  the  prairies  is  going  to  jeopardize  its 
own  welfare  by  attempting  drastic  measures  with 
its  debtors.  The  mortgage  companies  will,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  extend  every  possible  consideration 
to  every  borrower  who,  by  reasons  of  conditions 
that  exist,  is  not  able  to  meet  his  obligations  this 
year.  The  mortgage  companies  are  not  asking  for 
payment  in  full  of  their  liabilities;  they  are  asking 
for  a  payment  of  interest  only.  Each  case,  how-  ■ 
ever,  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  individual  merits. 
We  have  found  that  there  are  many  who  could  pay 
and  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  Into  all  such  cases 
we  are  making  a  strict  investigation. 

"How  can  we  find  a  solution?  I  would  say  that 

we  should  not  be  stampeded  by  conditions  of  this 

year  or  by  a  condition  of   depression  any  more 

than  we  have  been  made  unduly  optimistic  by 

periods  of  undue   prosperity.    These  conditions 

will  pass,  but  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  face 

a  period  in  which  the  farmer  will  not  receive  high 

prices  for  his  products.    That  being  so,  the  only 

solution  comes  from  the  other  end — a  reduction 

in  the  cost  of  production.    This  year  the  farmer 

has  had  to  pay  practically  war  prices 

for    production.    These    prices   must 

come  down  and  an  adjustment  must 

be  made  to  find  some  mark  between 

the  cost  of  production  and  the  price 

the  purchaser  can  p?iy.    From  twenty 

to  forty  and  even  fifty  per  cent,  of  his 

total  receipts  is    the  cost  of  getting 

grain   from    farm    to    market.     Our 

freight  rates  must  come  down. 

"Conditions  to-day  call  for  sym- 
pathetic  consideration  of  t  h  e  fi- 
nancial interests,  implement  compan- 
ies and  all  others  concerned.  So  far  as 
the  mortgage  companies  are  concern- 
ed their  only  desire  is  to  promote  such 
conditions  as  will  encourage  our  farm- 
ers to  remain  on  the  land." 

Banking  System  a  Sheet  Anchor 

'"pHE  heads  of  the  more  important 
*■  implement  organizations  express- 
ed views  identical  with  those  of  the 
loan  and  mortgage  executive  just 
quoted.  They  are  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  grain-growers  in  solving 
their  problems. 

"If  a  farmer  is  a  home-builder  in  Western  Canada,  not 
a  mere  speculator,  land-hog  or  'long-distance'  grain- 
grower  who  wants  to  run  a  garage  in  town  while  someone 
else  looks  after  his  section  or  half-section,  the  financial  in- 
terests of  Canada  are  going  to  see  him  safely  through  these 
Coniinued  on  page  1,1 
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THERE  is  in  certain  men— and 
Bruce  Carmyle  was  one  of 
them— a  quality  of  resilience, 
a  sturdy  refusal  to  acknowledge  de- 
feat, which  aids  them  as  effectively 
in  the  affairs  of  the  heart  as  in  en- 
counters of  a  sterner  and  more  prac- 
tical kind.  As  a  wooer  Bruce  Carmyle 
resembled  that  durable  type  of  pugil- 
ist who  can  give  of  his  best  only  after 
he  has  received  at  least  one  substan- 
tial wallop  on  some  tender  spot. 
Althou<?h  Sally  had  refused  his  offer 
of  marriage  quite  definitely  at  Monk's 
Crofton,  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
to  consider  the  episode  closed.  All 
his  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
getting  what  he  wanted,  and  he 
meant  to  get  it  now. 

He  was  quite  sure  that  he  wanted 
Sally.  There  had  been  moments 
when  he  had  been  conscious  of  cer- 
tain doubts,  but  in  the  smart  of  tem- 
porary defeat  these  had  vanished. 
That  streak  of  Bohemianism  in  her 
which  from  time  to  time  since  their 
first  meeting  had  jarred  upon  his 
orderly  mind  was  forgotten,  and  all 
that  Mr.  Carmyle  could  remember 
was  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  the 
jaunty  tilt  of  her  chin,  and  the  gallant 
trimness  of  her.  Her  gay  prettiness 
seemed  to  flick  at  him  like  a  whip  in 
the  darkness  of  wakeful  nights,  lash- 
ing him  to  pursuit.  And  quietly  and 
methodically,  like  a  respectable  wolf 
settling  on  the  trail  of  a  Red  Riding 
Hood,  he  prepared  to  pursue.  Del- 
icacy and  imagination  might  have 
kept  him  back,  but  in  these  qualities 
he  had  never  been  strong.  One  can- 
not have  everything. 

His  preparations  for  departure, 
though  he  did  his  best  to  make  them 
swiftly  and  secretly,  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Family.    In  many 
English  families  there  seems  to  exist 
a  system  of  inter-communication  and 
news  distribution  like  that  of  those 
savage  tribes  in  Africa  who  pass  the 
latest  item  of  interest  from  point  to  point  over 
miles  of  intervening  jungle  by  some  telepathic 
method  never  properly  explained.    On  his  last 
night  in  London,  as  he  stooped  to  place  the  final 
collar  in  the  last  suit  case,  there  entered  to  Bruce 
Carmyle  at  his  apartment  in  South  Audley  Street, 
Family's  chosen  representative,  the  man    to  whom 
Family  pointed  with  pride— Uncle  Donald  in  the  flesh. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  the  flesh, 
Uncle  Donald  was  in,  and  the  chair  in  which  he  deposited 
it  creaked  beneath  its  burden.  Once,  at  Monk's  Crofton, 
Sally  had  spoiled  a  whole  morning  for  her  brother  Fillmore 
by  indicating  Uncle  Donald  as  the  exact  image  of  what  he 
would  be  when  he  grew  up.  A  superstition,  cherished  from 
early  school  days,  that  he  had  a  weak  heart,  had  caused 
the  Family's  managing  director  to  abstain  from  every 
form  of  exercise  for  nearly  fifty  years;  and  as  he  combined 
with  a  distaste  for  exercise  one  of  the  three  heartiest  appe- 
tites in  the  southwestern  postal  division  of  Condon,  Unde 
Donald  at  sixty-two  was  not  a  man  one  would  willingly 
have  lounging  in  one's  armchairs.  Bruce  Carmyle's  cus- 
tomary respectfulness  was  tinged  with  something  approach- 
ing dislike  as  he  looked  at  him. 

UNCLE  DONALD'S  walrus  mustache  heaved  gently 
upon  his  labored  breath,  like  seaweed  on  a  ground 
swell.  There  had  been  stairs  to  climb.  "What's  this? 
What's  this?"  he  contrived  to  ejaculate  at  last.  "You 
packing?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carmyle  shortly.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  was  conscious  of  that  sensation  of  furtive  guilt 
which  was  habitual  with  his  cousin  Ginger  when  in  the 
presence  of  this  large,  mackerel-eyed  man. 

"You  going  away?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  you  going?" 

"America." 

"When  you  going?" 

"To-morrow    morning." 

"Why  you  going?" 

This  dialogue  has  been  set  down  as  though  it  had  been 
as  brisk  and  snappy  as  any  cross  talk  between  vaudeville 
comedians,  but  in  reality  Uncle  Donald's  peculiar  method.s 
of  conversation  had  stretched  it  out  over  a  period  of  near- 
ly three  minutes;  for  after  each  reply  and  before  each  ques- 


"Yon   are  a  fool.     A  dam'  fool,"  continued   Uncle   Donald. 
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tion  he  had  puffed  and  sighed  and  inhaled  his  mustache 
with  such  painful  deliberation  that  his  companion's  nerves 
were  finding  it  difficult  to  bear  up  under  the  strain. 

"You're  going  after  that  girl,"  said  Uncle  Donald  ac- 
cusingly. 

Bruce  Carmyle  flushed  darkly.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  at  this  moment  there  flitted  through  his 
mind  the  thought  that  Ginger's  behavior  at  Bleke's  Coffee 
House  on  a  certain  notable  occasion  had  not  been  so  utter- 
ly inexcusable  as  he  had  supposed.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Family's  Chosen  One  could  be  trying. 

"Will  you  have  a  whisky  and  soda.  Uncle  Donald?" 
he  said  by  way  of  changing  the  conversation. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  Vk'R— Sally  Nicho- 
las, engaged  to  Gerald  Foster,  playwright,  falls 
heir  to  a  fortune  on  her  twenty-first  birthday.  Abrcad, 
she  meets  an  English  youth  named  Lancelot  (Ginger) 
Kemp  and  his  cousin,  Bruce  Carmyle,  who  follow  her 
back  to  New  York  when  she  returns  to  see  Gerald's 
play  get  its  first  run  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Sally  is  so  dis- 
gujited  with  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  the  show 
is  being  managed  she  buys  it  out  and  makes  her  brother 
Fillmore  manager.  She  finds  Ginger  hiding  at  her 
boarding-house — broke,  and  gets  him  a  job  as  an 
assistant  to  Fillmore.  Meanwhile  Brute  Carmyle  en- 
lists Fillmore's  partnership  in  a  gigantic  revve,  much 
to  Sally's  alarm.  Ginger  returns  to  town, 
casually  mentions  to  Sally  that  he  met  an  old 
school-mate  in  Chicago,  named  Foster,  who  was  mar- 
ried just  before  he  left  the  Windy  City,  Foster  being 
none  other  than  Sally's  fiance,  the  playwright.  Sally 
suddenly  leaves  for  England,  and  Ginger  receives 
letters  from  her  at  rare  intervals. 

Sally  returns  to  find  Fillmore  at  a  sporting  club 
and  Ginger  sparring  partner  for  a  pugilist.  During  a 
workout  bout,  Ginger  gives  the  pugilist  a  couple  of  real 
pokes  and  pays  the  penalty  for  his  folly.  Sally  .^ets 
Ginger  up  in  business. 


"Yes,"  said  his  relative  in  pur- 
suance of  a  vow  he  had  made  in  the 
early  eighties,  never  to  refuse  an 
offer  of  this  kind.   "Gimme!' 

You  would  have  thought  that 
that  would  have  put  matters  on  a 
pleasanter  footing.  But  no.  Having 
lapped  up  the  restorative.  Uncle  Don- 
ald returned  to  the  attack  quite  un- 
softened.  "Never  thought  you  were 
a  fool  before,"  he  said   severely. 

Bruce  Carmyle's  proud  spirit  chaf- 
ed. This  sort  of  interview,  which 
had  become  a  commonplace  with  his 
cousin  Ginger,  was  new  to  him.  Hith- 
erto his  actions  had  neither  courted 
criticism  nor  been  subjected  to  it. 
"I'm  not  a  fool." 

"You  are  a  fool.  A  dam'  fool," 
continued  Uncle  Donald  specifying 
more  exactly.  "Don't  like  the  girl. 
Never  did.  Not  a  nice  girl.  Didn't 
like  her.    Right  from  the  first." 

"Need  we  discuss  this?"  said  Bruce 
Carmyle,  dropping,  as  he  was  too  apt 
to  do,  into  the  grand  manner. 

THE  Head  of  the  Family  drank 
in  a  layer  of  mustache  and  blew 
it  out  again.  "Need  we  discuss  it?" 
he  said  with  asperity.  "We're  going 
to  discuss  it!  Whatch  think  I  climbed 
all  these  blasted  stairs  for  with  my 
weak  heart?  Gimme  another!" 
Mr.  Carmyle  gave  him  another. 
"  'S  a  bad  business,"  moaned  Uncle 
Donald,  having  gone  through  the 
movements  once  more.  "Shocking 
bad  business.  If  your  poor  father 
were  alive,  whatch  think  he'd  say 
to  your  tearing  across  the  world  after 
this  girl?  I'll  tell  you  what  he'd  say. 
He'd  say.... what  kind  of  whisky's 
this?" 

"O'Rafferty  Special." 
"New  to  me.  Not  bad.  Quite  good. 
Sound.    Mellow.    Wherej'  get  it?" 
"Bilby's  in  Oxford  Street." 
"Must  order  some.    Mellow.  He'd 
say — well,  God  knows  what  he'd  say. 
Whatch   doing  it  for?    Whatch  doing  it  for 
That's  what  I  can't  see.    None  of  us  can  see. 
Puzzles  your  uncle  George.    Baffles  your  aunt 
Geraldine.     Nobody  can  understand  it.    Girl's 
simply  after  your  money.  Anyone  can  see  that." 
"Pardon  me.  Uncle  Donald,"  said  Mr.  Carmyle  stiffly, 
"but  that  is  surely  rather  absurd.    If  that  were  the  case, 
why  should  .she  have  refused  me  at  Monk's  Crofton?" 

"Drawing  you  on,"  said  Uncle  Donald  promptly.  "Lur- 
ing you  on.  Well  known  trick.  Giri  in  1881  when  I  was 
at  Oxford  tried  to  lure  me  on.   If  I  hadn't  had  some  sense 

and  a  weak  heart Whatch  know  of  this  giri?   Whatch 

know  of  her?  That's  the  point.  Who  is  she?   Wherej'  meet 
her?" 

"I  met  her  at  Roville,  in  France.' 
"Traveling  with  her  family?" 
"Traveling  alone,"  said  Bruce  Carmyle  reluctantly. 
"Not  even  with  that  brother  of  hers?   Bad!"  said  Uncle 
Donald.  "Bad,  bad!" 

"American  girls  are  accustomed  to  more  independence 
than   English   girls." 

"That  young  man,"  said  Uncle  Donald,   pursuing  a 
train  of  thought,  "is  going  to  be/a(  one  of  these  days  if  he 
doesn't  look  out.  Traveling  alone,  was  she?  What  did  you 
do?   Catch  her  eye  on  the  pier?" 
"Really,   Uncle  Donald!' 
"Well,  must  have  got  to  know  her  somehow.' 
"I  was  introduced  to  her  by  Lancelot.   She  was  a  friend 
of   his." 

"Lancelot!"    exploded    Uncle    Donald,    quivering    all 
over  like  a  smitten  jelly  at  the  loathed  name.  "Well,  that 
shows  you  what  sort  of  a  girl  she  is.   .^ny  girl  that  would 
be  a  friend  of —    Unpack!' 
"I  beg  your  pardon? 

"Unpack!  Musn't  go  on  with  this  foolery.  Out  of  the 
question.  Find  some  girl  make  you  a  good  wife.  Your 
aunt  Mary's  been  meeting  some  people  name  of  Bassington- 

Bassington,   related   Kent  Bassington-Bassingtons 

Eldest  daughter  charming  girl,  just  do  for  you." 

/^UTSIDE  the  pages  of  the  more  old-fashioned  type 
^"'  of  fiction  nobody  ever  really  ground  his  teeth,  but 
Bruce  Carmyle  came  nearer  to  it  at  that  moment  than 
anyone  had  ever  come  before.  He  scowled  blackly,  and  the 
last  trace  of  suavity  left  him.    "I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 


kind,"  he  said  briefly.  "I  sail  to-morrow.' 

Uncle  Donald  had  had  a  previous  experience  of  being 
defied  by  a  nephew  but  it  had  not  accustomed  him  to  the 
sensation.  He  was  aware  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  im- 
potence. Nothing  is  harder  than  to  know  what  to  do  next 
when  defied.  "Eh?"  he  said. 

Mr.  Carmyle,  having  started  to  defy,  had  evidently  de- 
cided to  make  a  good  job  of  it.  "I  am  over  twenty-one,"  he 
said.  "I  am  financially  independent.  I  shall  do  as  I  please." 

"But  consider!"  pleaded  Uncle  Donald,  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  his  words.  "Reflect!" 

"I  have  reflected.' 

"Your  position  in  the  county.  ..." 

"I've  thought  of  that.' 

"You  could  marry  anyone  you  pleased." 

"I'm   going   to." 

"You  are  determined  to  go  running  off  to  God-knows- 
where  after  this  Miss  I-can't-even-remember-her-dam'- 
name?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  considered,"  said  Uncle  Donald  portentous- 
ly, "that  you  owe  a  duty  to  the  Family?' 

Bruce  Carmyle's  patience  snapped,  and  he  sank  like  a 
stone  to  absolutely  Gingerian  depths  of  plain-spokenness. 

"Oh,  damn  the  Family!"  he  cried. 

There  was  a  painful  silence,  broken  only  by  the  relieved 
sigh  of  the  armchair  as  Uncle  Donald  heaved  himself  out 
of  it.  "After  that,"  said  Uncle  Donald.  "I  have  nothing 
more  to  say." 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Carmyle  rudely,  lost  to  all  shame. 

"  'Cept  this.  If  you  come  back  married  to  that  girl, 
I'll  cut  you  in  Piccadilly.    By  George  I  will!" 

He  moved  to  the  door.  Bruce  Carmyle  looked  down  his 
nose  without  speaking.    A  tense  moment. 

"What,"  asked  Uncle  Donald,  his  fingersonthe  handle, 
"did  you  say  it  was  called?' 

"What  was  what  called?' 

"That   whisky.' 

"O'Rafferty  Special." 

"And  wherej  get  it?' 

"Bilby's,  in   Oxford   Street.' 

"I'll  make  a  note  of  it,"  said  Uncle  Donald. 

"  \  ND  after  all  I've  done  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Reginald 
-'^  Cracknell,  his  voice  tremulous  with  self-pity  and  his 
eyes  moist  with  the  combined  effects  of  anguish  and  over- 
indulgence in  his  celebrated  private  stock — "after  all 
I've  done  for  her,  she  throws  me  down." 

Sally  did  not  reply.  The  ochestra  of  the  Flower  Garden 
was  of  a  caliber  that  discouraged  vocal  competition;  and 
she  was  having,  moreover,  too  much  difficulty  in  adjust- 
ing her  feet  to  Mr.  Cracknell's  erratic  dance  steps  to  em- 
ploy her  attention  elsewhere.  They  maneuvered  jerkily 
past  the  table  where  Miss  Mabel  Hobson,  the  Flower 
Garden's  newest  "hostess,"  sat  watching  the  revels  with  a 
distant  hauteur.    Miss  Hobson  was  looking  her  most  re- 


Lee  Shoenstein,  the  ma«ter  of  ceremonies,  was  presentinff  a  new  partner. 


gal  in  old  gold  and  black,  and  a  sorrowful  gulp  escaped  the 
stricken  Mr.  Cracknell  as  he  shambled  beneath  her  eye. 

"If  I  told  you,"  he  moaned  in  Sally's  ear,  "what.  .  .  . 
was  that  your  ankle?  Sorry!  Don't  know  what  I'm  doing 
to-night.  .  .  if  I  told  you  what  I  hadspenton  that  woman, 
you  wouldn't  believe  it.  And  then  she  throws  me  down. 
And  all  because  I  said  I  didn't  like  her  in  that  hat.  She 
hasn't  spoken  to  me  for  a  week,  and  won't  answer  when  I 
call  up  on  the  phone.  And  I  was  right  too.  It  was  a  rotten 
hat.  Didn't  suit  her  a  bit.  But  that,"  said  Mr.  Crack- 
nell morosely,  "is  a  woman  all  over!" 

Sally  uttered  a  stifled  exclamation  as  his  wandering  foot 
descended  on  hers  before  she 
could  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Cracknell  interpreted  the 
ejaculation  as  a  protest  a- 
gainst  the  sweeping  harsh- 
ness of  his  last  remark,  and 
gallantly  tried  to  make 
amends. 

"I  don't  mean  you're,  like 
that,"  he  said.  "You're  dif- 
ferent. I  could  see  that  di- 
rectly I  saw  you.  You  have  a 
sympathetic  nature.  That's 
why  I'm  telling  you  all  this. 
You're  a  sensible,  broad-mind- 
ed girl,  and  can  understand. 
I've  done  everything  for  that 
woman.  I  got  her  this  job  as 
hostess  here — you  wouldn't 
believe  what  they  pay  her. 
I  starred  her  in  a  show  oijce. 
Did  you  see  those  pearls  she 
was  wearing?  I  gave  her 
those.  And  he  won't  speak 
to  me.   Just  because  I  didn't 

like  her  hat.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  hat.  You 
would  have  agreed  with  me,  I  know,  because  you're  a  sen- 
sible, broad-minded  girl,  and  understand  hats.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.   I  come  here  every  night." 

Sally  was  aware  of  this.  She  had  seen  him  often,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  that  Lee  Schoenstein,  the  gentle- 
manly master  of  ceremonies,  had  inflicted  him  on  her. 

"I  come  here  every  night  and  dance  past  her  table,  but 
she  won't  look  at  me.  What,"  asked  Mr.  Cracknell,  tears 
welling  in  his  pale  eyes,  "would  you  do  about  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Sally  frankly. 

"Nor  do  I.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  -because  you're  a 
sensible,  broad-minded —  I  mean,  nor  do  I.  I'm  having 
one  last  try  to-night,  if  you  can  keep  a  secret.  You  won't 
tell  anyone,  will  you?"  pleaded  Mr.  Cracknell  urgently. 
"But  I  know  you  won't,  because  you're  a  sensible —  I'm 
giving  her  a  little  present.  Having  it  brought  here  to- 
night. Little  present.  That  ought  to  soften  her,  don't 
you  think?" 

A  lig  one  would  do  it  better." 
Mr.   Cracknell  kicked  her  on  the 
shin  in  a  dismayed  sort  of  way. 

"I  never  thought  of  that.  Perhaps 
you're  right.  But  it's  too  late  now. 
Still,  it  might.  Or  wouldn't  it? 
Which  do  you  think?" 
"Yes,"  said  Sally. 
"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Mr. 
Cracknell. 

THE  orchestra  stopped  with  a 
thump  and  a  bang.  Leaving  Mr. 
Cracknell  clapping  feebly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  Sally  slipped  back  to 
her  table.  Her  late  partner,  after  an 
uncertain  glance  about  him  as  if  he 
had  mislaid  something,  but  could  not 
remember  what,  zigzagged  off  in 
search  of  his  own  seat.  The  noise  of 
many  conversations,  drowned  by  the 
music  broke  out  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  hot,  close  air  was  full  of  voices, 
and  Sally,  pressing  her  hands  on  her 
closed  eyes,  was  reminded  once  more 
that  she  had  a  headache. 

Nearly  a  month  had  passed  since 
her  return  to  Mr.  Abraham's  em- 
ployment. It  had  been  a  dull,  lead- 
en month,  a  monotonous  succession 
of  lifeless  days  during  which  life  had 
become  a  bad  dream.  In  some  strange 
nightmare  fashion  she  seemed  now- 
.  adays  to  be  cut  off  from  her  kind. 
It  was  weeks  since  she  had  seen  a 
familiar  face.  None  of  the  companions 
of  her  old  boardinghouse  days  had 
crossed  her  path.  Fillmore,  no 
doubt  from  uneasiness  of  conscience, 
had  not  sought  her  out,  and  Ginger 
was  working  out  his  destiny  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island. 

She  lowered  her  hands  and  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  the  room.    It 


The  master  of  Monk's  Crofton  had  placed  his  hand  on  hers. 


was  crowded,  as  always.  The  Flower  Garden  was  one  of 
the  many  establishments  of  the  same  kind  which  had  swum 
to  popularity  on  the  rising  flood  of  new  York's  dancing 
craze,  and  doubtless  because,  as  its  proprietor  had  claimed, 
it  had  continued,  unlike  many  of  its  rivals,  to  enjoy  un- 
varying prosperity.  In  its  advertisements  it  described  it- 
self as  "a  supper  club  for  after-theatre  dining  and  dancing," 
adding  that  "large,  spacious  and  sumptuously  appointed" 
it  was  "one  of  the  town's  wonder  places  with  its  incompar- 
able dance  floor,  enchanting  music 
'   '  cuisine,   and  service  de  luxe." 

^^r  ',  From  which  it  may  be  gathered, 

even  without  his  personal  state- 
ments to  that 
effect,  that  Isa- 
dore  Abrahams 
thought  well  of 
the  place. 

'TpHERE  had 
•*■  been  a  time 
when  Sally  had 
liked  it  too.  In  her 
first  period  of  em- 
ployment there 
she  had  found  it 
diverting,  stimu- 
lating, and  full  of 
entertainment. 

But  in  those 
days  she  had 
never  had  head- 
aches or.what  was 
worse,  this  dread- 
ful listless  depres- 
sion which  weigh- 
ed her  down  and  made  her  nightly  work  a  burden. 
"Miss  Nicholas." 

The  orchestra,  never  silent  for  long  at  the  Flower  Garden 
had  started  again,  and  Lee  Schoenstein,  the  master'  of 
ceremonies,  was  presenting  a  new  partner.  She  got  up 
mechanically. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  been  in  this  place,"  said  the  man 
as  they  bumped  over  the  crowded  floor.  He  was  big  and 
clumsy,  of  course.  To-night  it  seemed  to  Sally  that  the 
whole  world  was  big  and  clumsy.  "It's  a  swell  place.  I 
come  from  up-State  myself.  We  got  nothing  like  this 
where  I  come  from."  He  cleared  a  space  before  him, 
using  Sally  as  a  battering  ram,  and  Sally,  though  she  had 
not  enjoyed  her  recent  excursion  with  Mr.  Cracknell,  now 
began  to  look  back  to  it  almost  with  wistfulness.  This  man 
was  undoubtedly  the  worst  dancer  in  America. 

"Give  me  li'l  old  New  York,"  said  the  man  from  up-State 
unpatriotically.     "It's  good  enough  for  me.     I  been  to 
some  swell  shows  since  I  got  to  town.    You  seen  this  year 
'Follies'?" 
"No." 

"You  go,"  said  the  man  earnestly.  "You  go!  Take  it 
from  me,  it's  a  swell  show.  You  seen  'Myrtle  Takes  a 
Turkish  Bath'?" 

"I  don't  go  to  many  theatres." 

"You  go!  It's  a  scream.  I  been  to  a  show  every  night 
since  I  got  here.  Every  night  regular.  Swell  shows,  all  of 
'em  except  this  last  one.  I  cert'nly  picked  a  lemon  to-night 
all  right.  I  was  taking  a  chance,  y'see,  because  it  was  an 
opening.  Thought  it  would  be  something  to  say,  when  I 
got  home,  that  I'd  been  to  a  New  York  opening.  Set  me 
back  two-  seventy-five,  including  tax,  and  I  wish  I'd  got  it 
right  in  my  kick  now.  'The  Wild  Rose,'  they  called 
it,"  he  said  satirically,  as  if  exposing  a  low  subterfuge  on 
the  part  of  the  management.  "  'The  Wild  Rose!'  It  sure 
made  me  wild  all  right.  Two  dollars  seventy-five 
tossed  away,  just  like  that." 

Something  .stirred  in  Sally's  memory.    Why  did  that 
title  seem  so  familiar?  When,  with  a  shock,  she  remember- 
ed.    It  was  Gerald's  new  play.     For  some  time  after  her 
return  to  New  York  she  had  been  haunted  by  the  fear  lest, 
coming  out  of  her  apartment,  she  might  meet  him  coming 
out  of  his;  and  then  she  had  seen  a  paragraph  in  her  morn- 
ing paper  which  had  relieved  her  of  this  apprehension. 
.  Gerald  was  out  on  the  road  with  a  new  play,  and  "The 
Wild  Rose,"  she  was  almost  sure,  was  the  name  of  it. 
"Is  that  Gerald  Foster's  play?"  she  asked  quickly. 
"I  don't  know  who  wrote  it,"  said  her  partner,  "but  let 
me  tell  you  he's  one  lucky  guy  to  get  away  alive.  There's 
fellows  breaking  stones  on  the  Ossining  road  that's  done  a 
lot  less  to  deserve  a  sentence.  Wild  Rose!  I'll  tell  the  world 
it  made  me  good  and  wild,'  said  the  man  from  up-State, 
an  economical  soul  who  disliked  waste  and  was  accustomed 
to  spread  out  his  humorous  efforts  so  as  to  give  them  every 
chance.  "Why  before  the  second  act  was  over,  the  people 
were  beating  it  for  the  exits,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  some 
one  shouting  'Women  and  children  first!'  there'd  have 
been  a  panic." 
Sally  found  herself  back  at  her  table. 
"Miss  Nicholas." 

She  started  to  rise,  and  was  aware  suddenly  that  this 
was  not  the  voi«e  of  duty  calling  once  more  through  the 
Continued  on  page  H 
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Lloyd  George's  Courage  Wins 

This  Characteristic  and  "Formidable  Modesty"  Account  for 

Premier's  Success. 


P.  W.  WILSON 


LLOYD  GEORGE  may  seem  like  a 
"Jonah"  to  the  Independent  Liber- 
als of  England,  but  he  is  worth  more  to 
the  "ship"  than  all  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
according  to  P.  W.Wilson  who  contributes 
an  interesting  and  intimate  character 
sketch  of  the  British  premier,  to  World^s 
Work.  His  remarkable  personal  and  poli- 
tical courage  and  his  formidable  modesty 
are  two 'of  Lloyd  George's  most  outstand- 
ing'characteristics,  says  Mr.  Wilson.  He 
writes,  in  part: 

"At  the  heart  of  Lloyd  George  is,  in 
one  word,  courage.  It  is  his  courage  that 
explains  everything. 

"It  does  not  mean  that  he  is  right — it 
does  not  mean  that  he 'is  wrong — it  does 
mean  that  he  is  unafraid.  After  all,  he 
only  scrambled  into  'Parliament  by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth.  His  majority  in  Carnar- 
von Boroughs,  his  constituency,  was 
merely  a  'score  or  two  'of  votes.  To '  lose 
that  seat  might  have  meant  permanent 
political  extinction.  Certainly  it  would 
have  meant  extinction  for  the  time  being. 
With  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  the  height 
of  his  power  as  Goliath,  young  David 
faced  the  battle,  was  all  but  murdered  at 
Birmingham,  and  all  but  obliterated  every- 
where else.   It  meant  courage. 

"As  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  was  courage 
that  he  displayed.  In  1905  he  took  office. 
We  'spent  the  Session  of  1906  over  an 
Education  Bill  which  the  peers  threw  out. 
The  party  whips  would  not  hear  of  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  meaning  another 
election.  Many  members  would  lose  their 
seats  and  the  great  majority  won  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  would  be 
reduced.  Lloyd  George  wanted  there 
and  then  to  face  the  issue. 

"  'Majorities!'  he  would  say  to  us.  'They  • 
are  our  political  capital — meant  to  be 
invested  in  things  worth  doing.'  At  that 
time  he  was,  however,  only  a  subordinate. 
The  old  gang'won  the  day  and  the  conflict 
with  the  Lords  was  postponed.  When  it 
came  over  the  Budget,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
— rendered  almost  voiceless  with  strain 
and  exhaustion  of  nerves — was  the  radium 
within  the  Liberal  Party.  His  influence 
lay  in  this — that,  win  or  lose,  he  never 
feared  or  shrank  from  meeting  public 
opinion.  Criticised  in  the  commons, 
he  answers,  'Move  your  vote  of  censure,' 
and  on  the  straight  vote  he  wins. 

"It  was  the  courage  in  Chamberlain,  in 
Campbell-Bannerman,  in  Clemenceau,  in 
Foch,  in  Winston  Churchill,  that  Lloyd 
George  admired.  Often  he  would  tell  us 
of  the  great  scene  in  the  Cabinet  when, 
alone  of  senior  Ministers,  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman insisted  that  full  liberty  be 
granted  to  South  Africa.  Any  man  'who 
stands  up  to  him  and  takes  punishment 
with  a  brave  face,  Lloyd  George  respects. 

"Next  to  his  courage,  the  success  of  this 
man  is  due  to  Ihis  formidable  modesty. 
Of  all  the  imperfections  of  statesmen,  the 
most  fatal  in  its  effects  is  personal  vanity. 
Among  the  living,  illustrations  are  so 
frequent  and  well  known  that  it  would  be 
cruel  to  enumerate  them.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  avoided  egotism  of  language 
and  demeanor  as  he  would  avoid  a  plague. 

"Place  before  him  a  pile  of  State  papers, 
and  he  will  become  restive.  Officials  must 
look  through  those.   But  give  him  a  man 


to 'talk  with  and  he  will  read  his  mind  as 
he  reads  a  monthly  magazine.  This  means 
that  on  the  psychology  of  nations  he  is 
seldom  wrong.  If  he  understands  Ireland, 
it  is  because  of  those  long  nights  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club  when  he  would  sit 
up  with  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  Tim  Healy, 
until  the  lamps  were  turned  out  and  Ithe 
only  flicker  that  illuminated  the  groups 
of  gossips  came  from  a  little  bonfire  of 
matches  on  the  table  about  which  they  sat, 
a  bonfire  replenished  with  matches  from 
other  tables  in  the  room,  until  all  were 
exhausted,  and  in  darkness  the  Ifriends 
broke  their  comradeship  and  went  to  bed. 
"This  delight  in  conversation  is  Lloyd 
George's  strength  and  his  weakness.  At 
times,  I  think,  he  has  been  much  misled 
over  the  United  States.  Somebody  comes 
to  this  country,  reads  the  Hearst  Press, 
hurries  back  to  ! London,  breakfasts  at 
Downing  Street,  and  leaves  the  impression 
that  'the  real  America'  is  hostile  to 
Britain.  One  or  two  incidents  over  here, 
thus  reported  to  one  who  loves  an  anec- 
dote, leave  a  mark  on  his  imagination 
of  far  greater  permanence  than  their  in- 
trinsic importance  would  justify.  At  any 
given  moment  there  are  illusions  in  Mr. 


Lloyd  George's  mind,  on  one  topic  or 
another,  which  are  sometimes  dispelled 
by  persuasion  and  at  other  times  only  dis- 
pelled by  experience.  At  one  crisis  in  his 
career,  he  was  almost  ruined  by  his  reck- 
less taste  for  small  talk.  Looking  back  ten 
years,  one  can  appreciate  the  malicious 
exaggerations  of  the  attacks  on  him  over 
his  flutter,  as  it  was  called,  in  American 
Marconis.  The  ridiculous  triviality  of  the 
affair  is  now  apparent. 

"At  that  period,  it  is  undeniable  that 
Lloyd  George  displayed  all  the  gay  camar- 
aderie of  a  brigand  and  a 'buccaneer.  He 
saw  in  England  the  terrible  contrast  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  He  wanted  the  poor 
to  be  helped  and  the  rich  to  'pay  for  it. 
When  Lord  Robert  Cecil  accused  him  of 
robbing  the  Welsh  Church,  he  looked  scorn- 
fully across  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
dangerously  rolling  his  letter  R  he  ridiculed 
'the  noble  lord  who 'comes  to  us  with  his 
fingers  dripping  with  the  fat  of  sacrilege' 
— which  reference  to'the  plunderinglof  the 
monasteries  by  the  Cecils  rang  through 
the  country. 

"His  personal  modesty  has  had  this 
interesting  result.  He  has  never  cared 
what  office  he  holds  provided  that  he  can 
get  things  done. 

"To-day,  the  Independent  Liberals 
themselves  want  a  reconciliation  with  the 
renegade.  'Jonah,'  said  one  of  them  to  me 
the  other  day — 'Jonah  is  worth  to  us  more 
than  all  the  crew  in  our  ship.'  And  I  im- 
agine that,  despite  his  humility,  Jonah  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  would  agree  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  point  of  view." 


Lenin  Turns  to  Capitalism 

Russian  Leader  Seeks  Aid  of  "Capitalist  Gentlemen" 


NICOLAI  LENIN 


npHE  HEAD  of  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
-*-  ernment  after  having  his  fling  at 
trying  out  communist  theories  on  a 
great  nation  has  made  some  vast  dis- 


coveries, principal  among  which  is  the 
fact  that  communion  in  theory  and 
communism  in  actual  practice  are  two 
very   different   matters.    Lenin   in    his 
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recent  speech  to  the  Congress  of  Com- 
mittees of  Political  Education  dealt  in 
an  exceeding  frank  way  with  changes 
niade  in  the  Soviet  Government's  pol- 
icy. Below  are  excerpts  from  that 
speech  as  it  was  reproduced  in  L  Eu- 
rope Nouvelle : — 

"....  At  the  beginning  of  1918  we 
calculated  that  within  a  certain  time 
peaceful  construction  would  be  pos- 
sible. When  the  peace  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  was  concluded  we  thought  that 
the  danger  was  averted.  We  were 
mistaken.  In  the  year  1918  we  had  to 
face,  in  addition  to  the  war,  the 
Czec'ho-Slovak  rising  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  which  lasted  un- 
til 1920.  Partly  influenced  by  these 
events  and  the  desperate  position  of 
the  republic,  influenced  by  these  events 
and  T)erhaps  by  others  of  which  I  have 
no  time  to  speak,  we  made  a  mistake; 
we  resolved  to  carry  out  immediately 
the  transition  to  communist  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  We-  thought 
that  the  peasants  would  deliver  bread 
to  us  by  means  of  the  system  of  re- 
quisition; that  bread  would  then  be 
distributed  in  the  factories  and  work- 
shops and  thus  we  should  bring  about 
the  profound  economic  and  political 
crisis  which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of 
1921.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our 
general  'policy  that  was  a  serious  de- 
feat and  a  retreat;  and  we  cannot 
say,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Army, 
_  that  it  was  a  retreat  in  perfect  order 
'  to  positons  prepared  in  advance. 

"The  new  economic  policy,  in  other 
woras  the  substitution  of  the  tax  in 
kind  for  requisitions,  marks  the  tran- 
sition to  the  re-establis'hment  of  a  cer- 
tam  measure  of  capitalism.  How 
great  a  measure  we  do  not  know.  The 
concessions  to  foreign  capitalists — 
very  few  of  which  have  been  agreed 
upon,  it  is  ti-ue,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  offers  which  we  have 
made — the  leases  granted  to  private 
capitalists,  are  nothing  but  the  direct 
restoration  of  capitaasm,  and  that  is 
a  radical  part  of  our  new  economic 
policy. 

"It  is  certainly  beyond  dispute  that, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  scourge  of  the 
famine  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
people  has  improved  just  because  of 
the  change  in  our  economic  poiicy.  On 
tne  otiier  hand,  if  capitalism  makes 
profits,  industrial  production  will  de- 
velop, and  with  it  the  proletariat  will 
also  develop.  The  capitalists  will  gain 
by  our  policy  and  will  create  the  in- 
dustrial proletariat  which,  through 
the  war  and  economic  ruin,  has  lost  its 
class  character  in  our  country  and 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  proletariat.  By 
pro.etariat  we  actually  mean  that  class 
which  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
material  values  in  large  capitalists,  un- 
dertakings. As  laree  caoitalist  in- 
dustry has  been  destroyed,  as  factories 
and  workshops  have  come  to  a  stand- 
still; insofar  the  proletariat  has  van- 
ished. If  canitalism  is  restored  we 
sha  1  see  the  nroletariat  restored  with 
it,  engaged  in  produciner  material 
values.  ..  .Will  the  power  of  the  pro- 
letariat prove  capable,  with  the  support 
of  the  peasants,  of  keeping  the  capita- 
list gentlemen  under  control,  so  as  to 
guide  canitalism  with  the  reins  of  the 
State  and  create  a  caoita  ism  subject 
to  the  State  and  willing  to  serve  it?" 
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Four  Men  Squander— One  Saves 

Bad  Times  Really  Prove  Profitable  Eras  for  "Him  That  Hath" 

LORD  BEAVERBROOK 


THE  habit  of  saving  money  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  for  men  to  acquire, 
writes  Lord  Beaverbrook  in  The  Sunday 
Expres!;  of  London,  Eng.  Men  who  save, 
he  adds,  are  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and 
the  only  ones  on  a  plane  to  dispute  their 
rulership  with  them  are  those  whose  an- 
cestors have  saved  for  them.  Lord  Beav- 
erbrook's  calculation  is  that  it  is  only  one 
man  in  five  who  saves;  and  from  that 
number  one  must  deduct  the  numbers  of 
those  who  save,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
re-investment  or  increasing  their  capital, 
but  as  a  matter  of  precaution  and  fear. 
They  dread  illness,  calamity  and  death, 
and  their  saving  is  not  that  progressive 
saving  which  makes  capital, 

ine  type  of  men  who  save  progressive- 
ly, he  has. noted,  work  continually  with 
no  thought  of  overtime.  As  long  as  there 
remains  anything  to  be  done  they  are 
ready  to  do  it.  They  realize  the  rotation 
by  which  a  period  of  boom  succeeds  a 
period  of  depression,  and  they  make  their 
harvest  out  of  both  conditions. 

"The  opposite  type  is  easy  to  describe. 
He  is  the  man  who  is  fond  of  declaring 
that  the  world  owes  him  a  living.  He  is  a 
parasite  on  society,  not  even  as  useful  as 
the  worm,  for  the  worm  at  least  performs 
a  necessary  function.  He  is  wrong:  It 
is  not  the  world  which  owes  him  anything; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  indebted  to  human 
society  for  the  price  of  his  existence.  If 
he  labors  at  all,  it  is  for  four  hours  a  day  in 
good  times  because  work  is  at  a  premium 
of  price,  and  for  four  hours  a  day  in  bad 
times  because  industry  can  supply  no 
longer  hours. 

"Of  course,  there  is  an  intermediate 
type  who  does  not  save,  not  because  he 
lacks  the  inclination  but  because  he  has 
not  got  the  chance. 


"But  we  must  return  to  the  first  class — 
the  maker  of  money  and  material  wealth 
who  reverses  the  process  practised  by  the 
waster.  While  a  boom  is  on  he  will  work 
double  tides  to  make  all  he  can,  for  during 
this  period  of  inflation  money  is  easy  to 
get.  Out  of  this  abundance  he  will  put  his 
money  by.  He  can  do  this  in  two  ways — 
either  by  investment  or  by  the  actual 
saving  of  cash. 

"In  either  case  he  can  afford  to  view 
the  subsequent  period  of  depression  with 
equanimity  if  he  has  exercised  ordinary 
business  caution.  It  is  true  that  during 
depression  the  earning  capacity  of  his  in- 
vestments will  be  lessened.  But  this  re- 
duction of  Income  Is  a  passinu  phase.  The 
actual  value  of  the  capital  remains  the 
same,  and  will  recover  its  earning  capac- 
ity in  due  coUfSe. 

"In  the  second  case,  if  the  saving  man 
has  put  his  money  by  in  the  form  of  cash, 
his  reward  will  accrue  as  soon  as  the  boom 
ceases.  When  depression  comes  all  that 
he  has  accumulated  will  be  enhanced  in 
value.  A  practical  instance  is  not  hard  to 
find.  The  sovereign  in  1919-1920  was 
worth  far  less  in  buying  power  than  it  is 
to-day.  Depression  has  cheapened  prices. 
The  man  who  saved  during  the  boom  per- 
iods finds  these  savings  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  buying  power. 

"Further,  at  the  moment  when  the  tide 
turns  from  depression  to  the  upward 
movement  is  the  great  opportunity  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital.  The 
period  of  opportunity  is  the  slack-water  of 
commerce  and  industry.  It  is  at  that 
moment  that  the  man  who  has  saved  will 
find  remunerative  employment  for  his 
capital.  Those  who  work  and  save  may 
profit  therefore  both  by  bad  and  good 
times." 


Mexico  Rapidly  Regenerating 

Presidi^Ht  Obregon  Is  Evidently  Producing  Order  Out  of  Chaos 


DR.  E.  J.  DILLON 


Tl<  MARCH,  1920,  the  writer  of  this 
*■  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
was  first  in  Mexico  and  he  describes  con- 
ditions there,  telling  how  soldiers  had  to 
escort  all  trains  lest  brigands  should  blow 
up  the  carriages  and  kill,  rob,  or  hold  to 
ransom  the  passengers.  The  people  were 
ground  down  by  crushing  exactions,  ter- 
rorised by  rebels,  and  in  perpetual  dread 
of  what  the  morrow  might  bring.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say: — 

"Since  May,  1920,  a  complete  trans- 
formation has  been  undergone  by  the 
country,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
people's  mental  reactions  with  the  purer 
and  exhilarating  moral  atmosphere  creat- 
ed by  the  new  reginw,  I  had  observed  the 
beneficent  change  everywhere,  among 
all  classes  and  in  all  walks  of  life.  I  ac- 
companied General  Obregon  on  his  var- 
ious journeys.  Our  trains  were  not  es- 
corted by  soldiers;  we  generally  travelled 
in  second-class  carriages,  mingled  with  the 
people,  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say, 
observed  their  demeanor  towards  the 
new  authorities,  and  learned  their  griev- 
ances and  aspirations. 

"Already  the  Government  is  assidu- 
ously repairing  the  damage  caused  by  its 
predecessors  and  their  enemies.  The  rail- 
ways are  being  returned  or  about  to  be 
returned  to  their  owners.  Rebellions  have 
ceased.  Even  Villa,  who  for  years  was  the 
ineradicable  plague  of  the  country,  has 
repented  and  found  salvation,  and  he  and 
his  partisans  have  become  ardent  tillers  of 
the  soil.  The  Government  is  deahng  mag-' 
nanimously  with  all  its  enemies.  Gamb- 
ling hells  have  been  closed  peremptorily 
and  without  a  day's  grace,  wherever  the 
writ  of  the  Federal  Government  runs.  The 
liquor  laws  are  being  rigorously  enforced. 
The  autonomy  of  the  individual  States — 
despite  the  undesirable  results  which  it 
occasionally  produces — is  being  respected 
by  the  Central  Government.  The  army 
has,  been  materially  reduced.  The  law 
everywhere  is  being  left  to  take  its  course. 
Travelling  is  once  more  perfectly  safe; 
and  it  looks  as  though  in  truth  a  new  era 
had  already  begun.  In  a  word,  this  is  the 
first  «f  Mexico's!  recent  revolutions   after 


which,  to  use  one  of  Obregon's  winged 
words,  it  is  not  Yiecessary  to  liberate  the 
nation  from  its  liberators. 

"General  Obregon  is  confronted  with 
perplexing  problems  drawn  from  every 
conceivable  sphere:  from  the  domains  of 
foreign  policy,  internal  legislation,  con- 
stitutional law,  national  economy,  rail- 
ways and  waterways,  labor,  finance,  the 
army.  And  some  of  these  are  uncommonly 
delicate.  True,  the  new  President  is 
gifted  with  an  unusual  stock  of  common 
or  rather,  uncommon  sense,  with  the  rare 
quality  of  leadership,  and,  although  still 
young,  has  vast  stores  of  experience  to 
draw  upon.  This  is  another  striking  in- 
stance of  his  personal  luck.  For  'exper- 
ience,' as  the  Turkish  proverb  puts  it, 
'is  usually  a  comb  presented  to  us  by  des- 
tiny when  our  hair  is  all  gone.'  But  while 
genius  in  a  statesman  can  achieve  much, 
it  cannot  achieve  everything.  The  great- 
est kneader  of  human  wills  when  charged 
with  reconstructive  work  depends  for  re- 
sults very  largely  upon  those  to  whose  lot 
it  falls  to  translate  his  ideas  into  acts. 
Even  an  autocrat  is  to  that  extent  restrict- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  just  as  a 
skilled  artisan  finds  his  natural  limita- 
tions in  the  materials  and  the  implements 
of  which  he  disposes.  And  whether  Gener- 
al Obregon  will  find  enough  coadjutors 
and  subordinates  of  the  right  kind  for  a 
task  of  this  magnitude  remains  to  be  seen. 

"Of  all  the  tasks  awaiting  General  Ob- 
regon that  which  will  most  severely  strain 
his  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  is  the 
transformation  of  the  revolutionary  Re- 
public, with  which  the  world  has  so  long 
been  acquainted,  into  a  pacific  and  well- 
ordered  community.  And  it  is  by  far  the 
mo.st  urgent  and  momentous.  Mexico 
must  become  an  elective,  law-abiding 
commonwealth,  on  pain  of  extinction  as  a 
sovereign  State.  The  alternatives  are  as 
certainly  these  as  if  fate  had  embodied 
them  in  a  formal  decree  promulgated 
urbi  et  orbi. 

"If  Obregon  were  suddenly  to  pass  away 
to-day,  his  work  and  the  best  fruits  of  the 
revolution  would  vanish  with  him.  The 
men  in  whom  down  to  a  few  months  ago 


the  spirit  of  rebellion,  lawlessness,  and 
destruction  was  incarnate  would  once 
more  unsheath  their  swords,  mount  their 
chargers,  and  inaugurate  another — and 
this  time  the  last  and  fatal — period  of 
civil  strife  in  Mexican  history.  As  long  as 
Obregon  continues  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
his  country,  peace  and  order  may  be  deem- 
ed to  be  secure.  That,  however,  is  not 
long  enough.  The  test  of  a  great  ruler  is  so 
to  govern  the  State  and  educate  its  mem- 
bers as  ultimately  to  enable  it  to  dispense 
with  his  services.  Unless  he  does  this  he 
has  accornplished  nothing  durable.  His 
own  ideal  is  a  universal  civil  society  cem- 
ented by  justice,  and  his  belief  in  its  ul- 
timate establishment  is  unshaken  by  re- 
cent events.  His  active  undersense  and 
feeling  of  the  whole,  joined  by  a  keenunder- 
standing  of  the  integral  parts,  constantly 
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impels  him  so  to  adjust  the  interests  of 
his  country  to  those  of  humanity  that  the 
two  can  be  closely  associated.  This  is  the 
quality  which  distinguishes  him  Ifrom 
the  best  of  his  predecessors  in  the  presid- 
ency, entitles  him  to  a  foremost  place 
among  the  best  statesmen  of  modern  times 
and  warrants  the  high  hopes  entertained 
of  his  work  by  those  who  know  his  views, 
and  appreciate  his  intentions. 

"Two  constitutional  reforms,  are  per- 
emptorily called  for:  the  qualification 
of  the  citizen  for  the  franchise  and  the 
strengthening  and  tightening  of  the  bonds 
between  the  people  and  the  Government 
by  the  abolition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federal  units  and  the  substitution  of  mun- 
icipalities which,  if  they  are  first  adequate- 
ly reformed,  can  discharge  r  any  of  the 
State  functions  much  more  satisfactorily." 


Kitchener  Was  Not  Betrayed 

War  Office  Bans  Moving  Picture  Depicting  Him  As  Victim. 

of  Treachery 

CAPT.  ALFRED  C.  DEWAR,  R.N. 


/^NE  by  one  the  "mystery  stories"  in 
^^  connection  with  the  death  of  Lord 
Kitchener  at  sea,  in  which  treachery  at 
home  and  espionage  work  by  the  Germans 
are  related  to  have  played  a  part,  have 
been  exploded  as  pure  myths.  The  latest 
attempt  to  prove  that  Kitchener  was  a  vic- 
tim of  a  German  plot  which  succeeded 
through  information  given  out  by  a  Brit- 
ish officer  to  a  seductive  Teuton  female 
spy  made  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
movie  film  produced  in  England  and  entit- 
led "How  Lord  Kitchener  Was  Betrayed." 
This  film  opens  with  Lord  Kitchener's 
departure  for  Egypt  in  1914  and  shows  him 
again  returning  to  England  to  take  up 
the  reins  at  the  war  office.  Thereafter 
follow  the  raising  of  "Kitchener's  Mob," 
and  other  dramatic  scenes  surrounding 
the  rr.aEtc  growth  of  the  armies  that  were 
tB  stem  the  onward  sweep  of  the  destroy- 
ing Hun.  In  one  of  the  sub-titles  of  this 
film  the  definite  claim  is  made  that  the 
whole  idea  of  "the  greatest  invention  of 
the  war,"  the  tank,  was  conceived  by  Lord 
Kitchener  on  September  5,  1914,  and  car- 
ried out  by  Captain  Bede  Bentley,  who 
makes  a  momentary  appearance  on  the 
screen  in  person. 

The  whole  story  is  branded  n  myth  by 
the  British  w.nr  office  and  rl  e  film  has 
been  barred  from  public  exhibition,  for  all 
that  one  of  the  actors  for  the  r-mera  was 
at  one  time  secretary  for  Lord  Kitchener 
and  later  his  biographi^r. 

Several  members  of  parlianent  who  saw 
a  private  showing  of  the  picture  objected 
to  the  claim  that  the  story  was  authentic, 
and  another  declared  that  the  exhibition 
of  such  a  film  in  public  would  be  a  scandal 
that  should  not  be  tolerated.  General  von 
Donop,  who  said  he  had  worked  in  close 
association  with  Lord  Kitchener  during 
the  war  described  the  story  as  a  travesty 
of  the  true  facts. 


Writing  to  the  Daily  Mail  following  the 
publication  of  an  account  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  film,  Captain  Alfred  C.  Dewar,  R.N. 
(retired)  has  the  following  observations 
to  make  which  seem  to  bear  the  stam.p  of 
authenticity: — 

"May  I  confirm  your  statement  that 
the  story  of  espionage  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  the  Hampshire  and  Lord  Kit- 
chener is  a  piece  of  silly  fiction? 

"It  is  practically  certain,  however,  that 
the  mines  which  the  Hampshire  struck 
were  those  of  U-75  (a  large  German  sub- 
marine minelayer  carrying  36  mines),  and 
not  of  the  Whiten  mine-field  laid  by  the 
Moev.-e  farther  to  the  westward. 

"U-75  laid  her  mines  on  May  29  as  a 
preliminary  part  of  the  Jutland  operations 
which  were  based  on  the  idea  of  the  Ger- 
man Fleet  showing  itself  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  enticing  out  the  British  fleet,  which 
was  then  to  be  attacked  by  submarines 
lying  off  the  Orkneys,  Moray  Firth,  and 
the  Firth  of  Forth  for  the  purpose. 

"The  plan  miscurried.  so  far  as  the  sub- 
marines were  concerned,  and  they  return- 
ed to  Germany  on  June  1. 

"Lord  Kitchener  arrived  at  Scapa  on 
June  5.  In  ordinary  circumstances  he 
would  have  sailed  by  the  east  side  of  the 
Orkneys.  But  a  strong  northeasterly  gale 
was   blowing 

"On  account  of  the  gale  Lord  Jellicce 
decided  to  send  him  up  the  western  coast — 
an  eleventh-hour  choice  which  in  itself 
rules  out  the  possibility  of  espionage,  for 
the  mines  were  laid  on  May  29  and- the 
choice  was  made  a  week  later. 

"The  Hampshire  struck  a  mine  and  was 
lost. 

"The  rest  of  the  mines  were  discovered 
as  soon  as  the  weather  moderated.  '1  i.ey 
were  laid  deep  in  a  strong  tideway  and  lu 
a  normal  sea  the  Hampshire  wou  lo  ^hvb 
passed-  over  them." 


Still  Stolidly  Indifferent 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs  Warns  British  of  Social,  Economic  and 
Financial  Perils 


SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS 


THE  indifference  of  the  average  British 
citizen  to  the  perils  around  him — or 
her — is  driven  home  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs' 
in  an  article  in  the  English  Review  of 
Reviews.    He  says: 

"Hard-working  folk  in  this  country  are 
woefully  indifferent  to  the  menace  about 
them. 

"All  the  financial  experts,  not  only  of 
this  country  but  of  the  United  States,  are 
convinced  that,  unless  Europe  adopts  a 
general  agreement  for  the  limitation  of 
armies,  ruin  is  close  at  hand  for  all  of  us. 
Even  our  own  statesmen,  like  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
who  supported  a  policy  after  peace  which 
squandered  millions  of  money  in  Rtissia, 
Mesopotamia  and  other  countries,  and 
who  rearranged  the  economic  state  of 
Europe  in  a  way  that  prevented  interna- 
tional co-operation,  now  see  that  rigid  econ- 
omy is  enforced  upon  us,  and  that  new 
Imperial  ambitions  must  give  -way  to 
hard  realities,  common-sense,  a'nd  the 
demobilization  of  armed  force  as  a  way 


of  argument.  Yet  they  do  not  tell  the 
people  plainly  how  they  stand.  Even 
now  the  Prime  Minister  is  preparing  grand- 
iose plans  for  dealing  with  unemployment 
which  can  but  be  temporary  expedients 
to  stave  off  deeper  distress,  unless  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  cordial  under- 
standing with  the  United  States  at 
Washington  for  naval  limitations,  a  modi- 
fication of  indemnities  from  Germany, 
and  some  kind  of  rescue  in  Russia  for  theii 
twenty  million  starving  people,  whose  lab- 
or produced  good  grain,  which  came  to 
British   ports. 

"It  is  time  for  our  people  to  take  a« 
interest  in  things  more  serious  than  the 
arrival  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  Washington, 
Ireland,  Russia,  are  three  words  wbich 
should  wake  them  up  and  keep  them  think- 
ing. Plain  folk  are  not  incapable  of  being 
interested  in  these  questions,  if  the  facts  are 
given  to  them,  and  it  is  encouraging  that 
90,000  people  have  bought  a  leaflet  on  dis- 
armament issued  by  the  National  Peace 
Council.  Perhaps  after  8ll  there  i?  an 
awakening." 
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Culled  ByJ.LP 


The  Garrulous  Owner — Money  talks,  but  not  as  much 
as  men  talk  money.— Winnipeg  Tribune. 

If  *  * 

Probably  Does  it   First— The  fellow  who  stops  has 
sense  enough  to  look  and  listen.— Fredericton  N.B.  Mail. 
»  *  *  ♦ 

Panic  and  Perspicacity— It's  the  girl  with  the  pret- 
tiest ankles  that  sees  the  mouse  first.— Border  Cities  Star. 
»  *  *  * 

And  Justly  So  These  Days— In  a  small  town,  an  im- 
portant citizen  is  any  man  who  holds  a  few  mortgages.— 
Kitchener  Record. 

»  *  *  * 

The  Provident  Prodigal— Wisdom  suggests  assurance 
of  the  obese  veal  before  essaying  the  rftle  of  prodigal  son.— 
Brockville  Recorder  Times. 

*  *  «  * 

Catastrophe — Pity  the  poor  man  who  forgets  which  set 
of  books  he  is  keeping  for  private  use  and  which  for  income 
tax  purposes. — Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *  • 

In  Practice— And  so  Fords  are  being  shipped  into  Ire- 
land. Well,  practice  in  twisting  the  lion 's  tail  should  come 
in  handy  now. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

* 

Love  and  Lunacy — Love  is  the  quality  that  keeps  a 
young  man  still  mooning  about  after  he  discovers  that 
his  best  girl  is  an  awful  liar.— Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  «  *  * 

Might  Indicate  Something  Though— A  little  res- 
taurant experience  will  teach  you  that  the  "T"  in  a  T- 
1 _t„„i.    Anaor^'t   otand    fnr    "fpriHpr  " — RellfiviUe    In- 


bone  steak  doesn't  stand  for 

telligencer. 


Reasoning  it  Out— Some  prudish  critter  has  accused 
the  girls  who  affect  socks  of  being  fast.  It  doesn't  sound 
reasonable  to  us.  We  have  always  understood  you  couldn't 
speed  in  low  gear.- Border  Cities  Star. 


A  Hint  to  Songsters — The  best  thing  with  which  to 
feather  your  nest  is  cash  down. — Kingston  Standard. 

*  •  •  * 

Pretty  Tough — About  the  only  thing  some  men  have  to 
be  proud  of  is  the  fact  that  their  beards  are  tough. — Sher- 
brooke Record. 

*  *  *  * 

An  Established  Beat — Even  railroad  bandits  recog- 
nize spheres  of  influence.  They  never  attack  dining  cars. 
— Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Streaky — Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Yellow 
Peril  was  never  quite  so  yellow  as  those  who  were  alarmed 
about  it. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

The  First  Universal  Word — The  language  of  universal 
brotherhood  begins  with  a  common  understanding  of  the 
word  "deficit." — Peterboro  Examiner. 

*  *  *  * 

For  Value  Received — When  you  hear  a  man  bragging 
:  bout  what  a  wonder  his  wife  is,  you  may  safely  bet  that 
she  carries  out  the  ashes. — Nelson  B.C.  News. 

*  *  *  * 

Value  Received — Those  who  bought  German  marks 
on  speculation  will  be  willing  to  admit  they  have  had  all 
the  speculation  they  paid  for. — London  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

His  Good  Fortune — A  Virginia  man  never  saw  an 
automobile  until  his  98th  birthday  last  week,  and  then, 
luckily  for  him,  he  saw  it  first. — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  +  * 

That  Sort  Not  Plentiful^If  a  girl  remains  single  until 
her  ideal  man  comes  along  the  chances  are  her  maiden 
name  will  adorn  her  tombstone. — Hamilton  Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Unexpected — When  a  great  man  does  something 
sensible,  the  headlines  of  commendation  seem  to  contain 
some   quality   of  astonishment. — Belleville   Intelligencer. 


Thinking  "Big" — You  can  say  one  thing  for  the  was. 
It  made  "billions"  a  household  word. — Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  *  -        * 

Anathema — Nearly  all  feminine  traits  are  charming, 
except  those  you  find  in  a  nice  little  man  who  uses  per- 
fume.— Kingston  British  Whig. 

»  *  *  t 

No  Self  Determination — Man's  attitude  toward  free- 
dom is  that  of  the  parent  who  makes  the  kid  take  castor 
oil  but  chooses  a  substitute  for  himself. — Brantford  Ex- 
positor. 

*  *  *  * 

That  Satisfies  Everyone — When  a  married  man  turns 
out  wrong  his  mother  says  his  wife  didn't  understand  him 
and  his  wife  says  his  mother  spoiled  him. — Fredericton 
N.B.   Mail. 


Too  Short  Notice — People  once  thought  the  world 
only  6,000  years  old,  but  now  they  realize  that  no  world 
could  get  in  this  kind  of  mess  in  so  shor  a  time. — Brant- 
ford Expositor. 

*  *  *  * 

Let  Him  'Ope  While  He  Can — Another  kind  of  optim- 
ist is  a  courting  man  who  imagines  his  sweetheart  will  al- 
ways be  better-looking  than  her  married  sister. — Freder- 
icton N.  B.  Mail. 

*  *  »  * 

Pretty  Nearly  Succeeded  Last  Time — Nations  keep 
on  experimenting  with  poison  gas.  If  they  can't  make 
war  impossible,  they  are  determined  to  make  it  unplea- 
sant.— Peterboro  Examiner. 

*  *  *  * 

Perhaps  You've  Felt  With  Milo — Milo  Savage  says 
if  he  were  rich  he  would  build  a  whacking  big  tower  and 
buy  the  biggest  megaphone  that  was  ever  made.  Then  he'd 
sit  on  the  tower  all  day  and  yell  down  at  the  people  going 
by  :  "You  can  all  go  to  the  devil!"  That's  his  idea  of  in- 
dependence.^Saskatoon  Star. 


SOLOMON,  King  of  Israel,  wrote  in  his 
Proverbs:  "Where  there  is  no  vision, 
the  people  cast  off  restraint;  but  he  that 
keepelh  the  law,  happy  is  he."  Is  the  pres- 
ent pessimism  of  the  world  due  to  the  al- 
most universal  revolt  against  established 
custom  and  authority?  Is  the  crime  wave 
and  the  generation  of  a  spirit  of  lawless- 
ness the  indirect  result  of  the  preaching  of 
false  prophets,  who,  because  there  are  not 
men  of  greater  vision,have  secured  the  ear 
of  the  people?  James  M  Beck,  solicitor- 
general  of  the  United  States,  writing  for  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  maintains  that  such  a 
spirit  of  lawlessness  has  always  existed, 
but  cold  statistics  prove  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
growth  in  crimes.  "The  streets  of  our 
cities,"  he  writes,  "once  reasonably  secure 
from  crimes  of  violence,  have  now  become 
the  field  of  operations  for  the  footpad  and 
the  highwayman ....  In  Chicago  alone, 
5,000  automobiles  were  stolen  in  a  single 
year.    To-day,  murder  in  our  large  cities 

is   of    almost    daily    occurrence Life 

and  property  have  seemingly  become  as 
insecure  as  during  the  Middle  Ages."    In 
commerce,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  revolt 
is  one  against  purity  of  integrity  and  bus- 
iness standards.    In  the  greater  sphere  of 
social  life,  there  is  found  the  same  revolt 
against  the  institutions  which  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  past.    Laws  which  marked 
the  decent  restraints  of  print,  speech  and 
dress  have  in  recent  years  been  increas- 
ingly disregarded.    Nature  itself  is  defied. 
"Thus "   he   accuses,   "the   fundamental 
difference  of  sex  is  disregarded  by  social 
and  political   movements    which    ignore 
the    permanent  differentiation    of   social 
function  ordained  by  God  Himself.    AH 
these  "  he  continues,  "are  but  illustrations 
of  the  general  revolt  against  the  authority 
of  the  past— a  revolt  that  can  be  measured 
hv  the  change  in   the  fundamental  pre- 
sumption of  lien  with  respect  to  the  va  ue 
of    human   experience ......  io-day.    tne 

human  mind  apparently  Regards  the 
\ms  of  the  past  as  presumptively  false- 
and  the  burden  is  upon  him  who  seeks  to 
invoke  them." 


Why  Has  Crime  Grown? 

U.  S.  Solicitor-General  Beck  Explains  Interesting  Unrest  Theory 

JAMES  M.  BECK 

of  Englandand  Belgium  to  afford  assistance 
to  the  embattled  Poles  were  paralysed  by 
the  labor  groups  of  both  countries,  who 
threatened  a  general  strike  if  those  two 
nations  joined  with  France  in  aiding  Poland 
to  resist  a  possibly  greater  menace  to  west- 
ern civilisation  than  has  occurred  since 
Attila  and  his  Huns  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Marne." 

As  for  the  trend  of  public  thought  :- 

"There  is  no  better  evidence  of  this 
excessive  thirst  for  pleasure  than  the  news- 
paper press,  which  is,  in  our  time,  the  brief 
abstract  and  chronicle  of  the  time,  and 
which  shows  the  body  of  the  age,  its  form 
and  pressure.  What  a  transformation  of 
human  values  the  modern  newspaper  dis- 
closes! Once  largely  the  record  of  man's 
higher  achievements,  in  its  discussion  of 
literature,  art  and  politics,  to-day,  its 
space  is  largely  devoted  to  the  ephemeral 
and  the  trivial.  Pages  and  pages  are  de- 
voted to  sport,  and  even  to  ignoble  forms 
of  sport;  while  literary,  art  and  musical 
reviews  and  scientific  discussions  are  either 
omitted  altogether,  or  are  grudgingly  giv- 
en a  little  space  once  a  week. 

"What  better  illustration  of  this  extra- 
ordinary revaluation  of  personalities  and 
incidents  than  the  recentf  istic  duel  between 
two  combatants  in  Jersey  City— ^a  duel 
which  was  in  marked  contrast  to  another 
fateful  encounter  on  the  heights  of  Wee- 
hawken  more  than  a  century  ago .  Nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  assembled  in  Jersey  City 
on  July  2  last,  many  of  them  only  to  grat- 
ify their  jaded  appetites  for  a  new  thrill; 
and  for  months  and  months  before  and  for 
weeks  thereafter  the  press  devoted,  not 
merely  columns,  but  many  pages,  to  this 
trial   of   strength." 

Mechanical  inventions   which    brought 


The  principle  of  "group  control"  of  the 
state  is  one  of  the  worst  of  modern  menaces 
and  he  instances  the  attempt  by  that 
system  to  overthrow  established  authority 
in    Britain: — 

"Even  England,  the  mother  of  demo- 
cracies, and  once  the  most  stable  of  all 
govemmentsinthemaintenanceoflaw,has 
been  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  in  the 
last  three  years,  when  powerful  groups 
of  men  attempted  to  seize  the  state  by  the 
throat  and  compel  submission  to  their  de- 
mands by  threateningto  starve  the  comm- 
unity. This  would  be  serious  enough  if  it 
were  only  the  world-old  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  and  had  only  involved  the 
conditions  of  manual  toil.  But  the  insur- 
rection against  the  political  state  in  Eng- 
land was  more  political  than  it  was  ec- 
onomic. It  marked,  on  the  part  of  mill- 
ions of  men,  a  portentous  decay  of  belief 
in  representative  government  and  its 
chosen  organ — the  ballot  box.  Great  and 
powerful  groups  had  suddenly  discovered 
— and  it  may  be  the  most  portentous 
political  discovery  of  the  twentieth  century 
— that  the  power  involved  in  their  control 
over  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  compared 
with  the  power  of  the  voting  franchise,  was 
as  a  42  centimetre  cannon  to  the  bow  and 
arrow.  The  end  sought  to  be  attained, 
namely,  the  nationalisation  of  the  basic 
industries,  and  even  the  control  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  vindicated 
the  truth  of  the  British  prime  minister's 
statement  that  these  great  strikes  involv- 
ed something  more  than  a  mere  struggle 
over  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  that 
they  were  essentially  seditious  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  state. 

"Nor  were  they  altogether  unsuccessful: 
for,  when  the  armies  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
were  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  in  the  summer 
of  1920,  the  attempts  of  the  governm?nts 


so  many  labor-saving  devices  to  man,  he 
claims,  are  partially  to  blame  :- 

"This  almost  infinite  multiplication  of 
human  power  has  tended  to  intoxicate  man. 
The  lust  for  power  has  obsessed  him,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  it  be  constructive 
or  destructive.  He  consumes  the  treas- 
ures of  the  earth  faster  than  it  produces 
them,  deforesting  its  surface  and  disem- 
bowelling its  hidden  wealth.  As  he  fever- 
ishly multiplied  the  things  he  desired,  even 
more  feverishly  he  multiplied  his  wants 
To  gain  these,  he  sought  the  congested 
centres  of  human  life.  -And  while  the 
world,  as  a  whole,  is  not  over-populated, 
the  leading  countries  of  civilisation  were 
subjected  to  this  tremendous  pressure. 

"To-day,  man  has  a  cinematographic 
brain.  A  thousand  images  are  impressed 
daily  upon  the  screen  of  his  consciousness 
and  they  are  as  fleeting  as  moving  pictures 
in  a  cinema  theatre.  The  American  press 
prints  every  year  over  29,000,000,000 
issues.  No  one  can  question  its  educa- 
tional possibilities,  for  the  best  of  all  coll- 
eges is  the  University  of  Gutenberg.  If 
it  printed  only  the  truth,  its  value  would 
be  infinite;  but  who  can  say  in  what  pro- 
portions of  this  vast  volume  of  printed 
matter  are  the  true  and  the  false. 

"The  evil  is  even  greater. 
"The  specialisation  of  our  modern  mech- 
anical civilisation  has  caused  a  submerg- 
ance  of  the  individual  into  the  group  or 
class.  Man  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  the  unit 
of  human  society;  self-governing  groups 
are  becoming  the  new  units.  This  is  true 
of  all  classes  of  men,  the  employer  as  well 
as  the  employee.  The  true  justification 
for  the  anti-monopoly  statutes,  including 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  realm  of  economics  as  in 
that  of  morals.  With  the  submergence  of 
the  individual,  whether  he  be  capitalist  or 
wage  earner,  into  a  group,  there  has  follow- 
ed the  dissipation  of  moral  responsibility. 
A  mass  morality  has  been  substituted  for 
individual  morality,  and,  unfortunately, 
group  morality  generally  intensifies  the 
vices  more  than  the  virtues  of  man." 
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Clothes  with  the  sweetness  that  tells 
they  are  clean  through  and  through — really 
clean  I  The  real  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  goes 
through  every  thread,  makes  the  dirt  let  go, 
then  vanishes,  carrying    all   odors  with  it. 

Because  of  the  great  help  of  the  real 
naptha,  less  rubbing  is  needed  with 
Fels-Naptha  than  with  any  other  soap. 
After  the  little  rubbing,  douse  the  clothes, 
and  the  Fels-Naptha  soapy  water  flushes  all 
the  dirt  away.  Then  what  a  delightful 
clean-clothes  smell ! 

The  combination  of  splendid  soap  and 
real  naptha  gives  Fels-Naptha  a  double 
cleaning-value — the  cleaning-value  of  soap 
and  the  cleaning-value  of  real  naptha. 

The  only  way  you  can  get  this  benefit 
in  soap  is  to  be  sure  *you  get  Fels-hlaptha — 
the  original  and  genuine  naptha  soap — of 
your  grocer.  The  clean  naptha  odor  and 
the  red-and-green  wrapper  are  your  guides. 

PR  pp     It  you  haven't  seen  or  used  Fels-Naptha  lately  send 
ri\I--r:.     for  free  sample.        Write   Fels-Naptha,   Philadelphia. 


For  laces  and  all  fine  things 

Let  good  soap  and  real  naptha — the 
excellent,  safe  cleaner  that  dry  cleaners 
use — clean  your  silken  and  filmy 
garments.  The  only  way  you  can  get 
this  combination  is  by  using  Fels-Naptha. 
It  loosens  the  dirt  so  gently  that  it 
makes  the  clothes  last  longer.  It  washes 
fine  white  fabrics  snowy  white.  It 
quickly  restores  the  bright  fresh  look 
to  all  your  lovely  clothes. 


Useful  all  over  the  house! 

Fels-Naptha  not  only  washes  any- 
thing washable,  but  safely  cleans  any- 
thing soap-and-water  will  clean.  It 
washes  dishes  and  cut-glass  free  from 
greasy  strealcs,  and  leaves  them  sweet 
and  glistening.  It  takes  spots  out  of 
rugs,  carpets,  cloth,  draperies.  Quickly 
brightens  linoleum  and  painted  wood- 
work. Cleans  enamel  of  bathtub, 
washstand,  sink,  refrigerator.  Makes 
everything  sweet  and  sanitary. 
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Is  Our  Insomnia  Real  ? 

Or  Do  We  Only  Imagine  We  Have  Not  Slept? 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN 


X/fOST  medical  authorities  agree  that 
^^^  sufferers  from  insomnia  unconscious- 
ly exaggerate  their  trouble.  The  restless 
patient  will  solemnly  assure  the  doctor 
in  the  morning  that  he  has  not  closed  an 
eye  all  night.  The  nurse's  report  records 
several  hours  of  sleep  that  may  have  been 
quite  heavy. 

Thus  the  patient  is  quite  unaware  of 
having  slept  because  his  hours  of  conscious- 
ness seem  to  him  to  have  been  consecutive 
— a  trick  of  consciousness  of  which  the 
laity  are  as  a  rule  ignorant.  People  under 
an  anaesthetic  frequently  imagine  they 
have  retained  consciousness  all  the  time. 
The  victim  of  insomnia  could  not,  but  for 
that  sleep  he  enjoyed  without  realizing  it, 
have  remained  allive  at  all.  His  suffering 
is  no  less  real.  To  him  the  effect  physically 
^  is  just  as  if  he  had  not  slept.  Fancy,  not 
*  insomnia,  is  at  work  here. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  a  medical  ex- 
pert in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "that  (ot 
some  reason  the  victims  of  such  'insomnia' 
are  on  the  increase — evidently  the  age  is 
more  exhausting  than  the  one  that  preced- 
ed it.  Perhaps  the  subconsciousness  is 
more  stirred  because  we  are  more  aware  of 
it.  This  prevalence  of  insomnia,  however 
unreal  the  disease,  is  having  important 
social  consequences."  The  medical  expert 
proceeds: 

"The  harassed  man  who  cannot  sleep 
soundly  awakes  more  harassed  in  the 
morning.  He  is  less  competent  in  his  bus- 
iness, whatever  it  may  be,  and  so  his  wor- 
ries increase  and  he  becomes  less  able  to 
withstand  them.  Thus  his  chances  of  re- 
gaining normal  sleep  become  less.  This  is 
certainly  one  factor  in  producing  the  ter- 


rible common  mental  and  moral  condition 
popularly  and  wrongly  described  as  'nerves' 
or  'neurasthenia.'  It  probably  contributes 
to  that  acridity  of  temper  that  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  our  post-war  politics  and 
general  'unrest';  it  certainly  encourages 
alcoholism  and  other  drug  habits. 

"It  is  in  some  form  of  mental  treatment, 
of  auto-suggestion,  that  the  best  hope  of 
overcoming  the  habit  of  insomnia  lies. 
The  practice  of  reading  in  bed,  intelligently 
used,  renders  many  people  independent 
of  the  horrors  of  sleeplessness.  Careful 
arrangements,  however,  should  be  made. 
The  light  should  not  be  bright  enough  to 
illuminate  the  room  or  cause  a  glare  on  the 
page.  Two  ordinary  candles  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  book  are  sufficient.  The  bed 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  book  can 
be  held  without  fatigue.  The  slight  eye- 
strain involved  has  itself  a  hypnotic  effect 
which  is  most  important,  but  the  book 
should  be  one  in  which  an  intelligent  per- 
son can  be  interested,  one  which,  if  nec- 
essary, he  can  read  all  night  without  bore- 
dom. Good  fiction  that  has  been  read 
before,  in  which  the  denouemenl  is  already 
known,  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  litera- 
ture for  the  night.  But  it  is  important 
that  one  should  read  for  the  sake  of  read- 
ing. To  set  up  to  'read  one's  self  to  sleep' 
is  fatal.  Sleep  comes  when  it  is  not  wooed 
and  with  a  good  book,  and  the  body  at 
rest  in  bed,  one  may  safely  bid  sleep  keep 
away.  If  the  book  is  interesting  enough 
to  occupy  the  mind,  you  are  getting  three- 
quarters  of  the  advantages  of  sleep,  and  if 
you  satisfy  yourself  you  can  do  without 
sleep  and  still  enjoy  your  night's  rest  and 
reading,  sooner  or  later  sleep  will  visit  you, 
an  uninvited  but  welcome  guest." 


Is  Race  Mixture  Inevitable? 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  Dread  Possibilities  of  Asiatic  Influx 

CHARLES  FRANKLIN  THWING 


AUSTRALIA  and  New  Zealand  are 
■^*-  determined  that  the  future  civiliza- 
tion of  those  island  continents  shall  be 
white.  The  first  reason  for  this  determin- 
ation lies  in  the  general  field,  social  or 
sociological,  and,  according  to  Charles 
Franklin  Thwing,  President  Emeritus  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  who  asks  the 
question  "Will  Australia  Stay  White?" 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  it 
represents  a  class  interpretation  of  the 
word  "white."  For,  he  adds,  the  voters 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  almost 
as  much  opposed  to  the  coming  of  their 
own  white  Aryan  brothers  and  of  their 
other  brothers  of  the  same  stock  as  they 
would  be  to  the  coming  of  the  black  man. 
A  second  reason  is  an  economic  one  and 
has  its  basis  in  the  simple  fact  that  the 
immigration  o'  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
Hindus  would  reduce  wages.  The  number 
of  the  colored  race  who  could  and  would 
enter  if  the  bars  were  let  down  is  unlimit- 
ed. The  third  reason  set  forth  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  colored  races  is  biological. 
Certain  race  mixtures  result  well  and  others 
result  ill.  There  is  one  instance  in  which  a 
mixture  is  bringing  forth  good  results. 
It  is  found  in  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The 
marriages  of  the  native  Hawaiian  women 
with  Chinese  men  is  giving  families  which 
represent  the  best  qualities  of  both  races. 
But  the  more  outstanding  examples  give 
evidence  of  bad  results.  India  with  her 
Eurasians  gives  striking  proof;  the  Eura- 
sian seems  to  be  possessed  of  the  less 
worthy  qualities  of  both  the  native  and 
the  immigrant  race.  The  fourth  reason 
takes  in  whatever  force  lies  in  the  three 
reasons  already  stated,  and  it  is  found  in 
the  moral  results  affecting  the  family. 
The  family  is  the  unit  of  present  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  its  foundation.  Further- 
more, the  family  takes  on  diverse  forms; 
the  Chinese  family,  for  instance,  is  unlike 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Mixture  of  such  races, 
it  is  believed,  breaks  down  and  desecrates 
the  family  altar.  Such  a  desecration  would 
carry  to  a  disastrous  end  the  social,  the 
economic  and  the  best  biological  attain- 
ments of  civilization. 

Such  are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  assur- 


ance that  the  island  continents  of  Austraha 
and  New  Zealand  should  remain  white. 
Mr.  Thwing,  in  part,  sets  forth  reasons 
against  such  a  policy  as  follows: — 

"It  is  argued  that,  both  as  a  fact  and 
as  a  form  or  ipethod  of  civilization,  the 
white  policy  represents  individual  and 
national  selfishness.  With  all  its  al- 
truism of  speech  and  of  deed,  manifest 
in  provincial  activities  in  conquered 
provinces,  and  by  Christian  missionaries 
in  foreign  lands,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  white  race  contains  a  big  strain 
of  selfishness. 

"It  is  also  plain  that  the  white  people 
now  dwelling  upon  these  Southlands  are 
determined  to  keep  the  number  of  the 
white  rnen,  herein  dwelling,  small.  The 
population  does  not  increase  in  any  worthy 
proportion,  by  either  birth  or  immigra- 
tion. Even  the  immigration  of  the  white 
man  is  discouraged  by  the  workers,  and  by 
the  unions  into  which  most  workers  are 
organized. 

'Such  a  policy  must  be  denominated  as 
the  policy  of  selfishness.  Will  the  world 
allow  such  selfishness  to  obtain?  Will  the 
world  allow  Australian  fields  to  be  un- 
tilled  and  New  Zealand  plains  to  be  un- 
cropped  ? 

"There  is,  however,  a  form  of  this 
problem  not  so  broadly  international  and 
perhaps  far  more  immediate,  Australia 
recognizes  that  she  could  not,  bv  her- 
self, keep  out  the  Japanese.  The  British 
navy  and  army  form  her  defense.  But 
let  it  be  supposed  that  a  day  should 
dawn,  as  it  may,  when,  in  order  to  re- 
tain her  friendship  with  Japan,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  should  decline  to  con- 
firm and  to  promote  Australia's  white 
policy.  Is  it  not  in  the  range  of  possibility 
that  the  British  might  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice Australia  and  her  white  policy  for  the 
sake  of  friendship  with  Japan? 

"There  is  also  the  climatic  reason. 
Queensland  and  Northern  Australia  touch, 
m  their  northern  parts,  latitude  10  de- 
grees. It  is  said  that  the  white  man  can- 
not Uve  and  rear  a  family  properly  strong 
in  such  a  climate.  But  it  is  also  said,  in 
opposition,  that  the  white  man  can  live 


in  any  part  of  the  tropics  if  he  will  adopt 
a  proper  method  and  mode  of  Hfe.  He 
can  live,  it  is  declared,  between  the  Equa- 
tor and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  as  well  as  the  man  black  or 
the  man  brown.  The  difficulty  of  his  liv- 
ing in  these  torrid  zones  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  ignorant  of  the  proper 
methods  of  living. 

"But  whatever  may  be  said  regarding 
the  possibility  of  the  white  man  making 
his  home  and  rearing  his  family  beneath 
the  Equator,  it  is  clear  that  the  reasons 
for  keeping  New  Zealand  a  white  man's 
country  are  far  stronger  than  for  keep- 
ing Australia  a  white  man's  country.- 
For  in  every  part  of  the  smaller  island 
the  white  man  can  live  and  work  and 
thrive.  For  Northern  New  Zealand  lati- 
tude is  36  degrees,  and  the  southern  part 
is  about  47  degrees.  It  represents  a  cli- 
matic condition,  if  not  the  best,  surely 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  white 
race.  Mountain  and  plain,  salt  water  and 
fresh  wind  and  rainfall  and  all  other  con- 
ditions are  the  most  favorable  for  living, 
rearing  and  working. 

"A  further  reason  against  the  white 
policy  lies  in  the  fact  that  that  policy 
represents  the  permanent  servitude  of 
a  portion  of  the  white  race.  In  case  only 
white  men  and  women  are  found  in  a  po- 
pulation, some  white  men  and  women  in- 
evitably are  obliged  to  belong  to  the 
servant  class. 

"With  these  arguments  for  and  objec- 
tions against  the  white  policy  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  what  method 
can  be  adopted  which  shall  worthily  pro- 
mote the  highest  aims  of  those  who  de- 


mand that  these  islands  shall  be  main- 
tained as  white  populations  and  also 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  world  in- 
terests require  a  less  exclusive  policy? 
"In  answer,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest 
whether  a  certain  number,  or  proportion, 
of  immigrants  should  be  allowed  to  com.e 
in,  a  proportion  which  should  promote 
the  development  of  the  industries  of  the 
islands,  but  which  should  not  be  so  large 
as  to  overwhelm  the  white  population. 
The  United  States  has  in  force  a  form 
of  such  limitation. 

"Could  a  Similar  poHcy  be  adopted  in 
respect  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand? 
"Such  a  solution,  as  well  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole  question,  becomes 
the  rnore  important  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creasing ease  of  the  transfer  of  peoples 
from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  other  parts. 
The  world  shrinks.  In  a  unique  sense, 
the  oneness  of  all  peoples,  in  external 
relations,  becomes  greater.  The  facilities 
of  transportation  of  persons  and  goods 
enlarge.  The  manufactures  of  one  nation 
are  sold  to  and  are  consumed  by  all  nat- 
ions. 

"That  the  present  is  finality  is  an  illu- 
sion. If  there  be  a  God — a  belief  to 
which  most  thinking  men  assent — He  is 
eternal  and  of  good  intent.  Therefore, 
from  the  welter  and  the  mixture  of  peo- 
ples, no  less  than  from  the  purity  of 
racial  strains.  He,  the  Eternal  Goodness, 
will  bring  forth  a  better  result  than  the 
perplexities  and  darkness  of  the  present 
day  can  intimate.  In  such  a  conclusion, 
such  rationalists  as  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Frederick  Harrison  and  poets,  as 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  unite." 


Definitions  Bewilder  Pupils 

Einstein  Maintains  Modern  Educational  Systems  Begin  The 

Wrong  Way 

ALEXANDER  MOSZKOWSKI 


IS  THE  average  adult's  lifelong  dislike 
for  anything  in  the  nature  of  complicat- 
ed mathematics  due  to  mistakes  made  in 
his  early  tuition?   The  normal  man.  it  is 
contended  by  philosophers  of  the  age,  is  by 
nature  a  mathematician,  more  or  less,  and 
the  conspicuous  ignorance  and  dislike  of 
mathematics    he    ordinarily  exhibits   are 
due   principally  to  the  extremely  unin- 
telligent method  in  which  he  has  been 
taught.     Einstein,    the    great    scientific 
philosopher,  has  decided  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  particularly  as  educa- 
tion bears  on  the  development  of  mathe- 
matical ability  in  the  individual.  Einstein, 
who  bases  his  philosophy  on  higher  math- 
ematics reduced  painstakingly  to  every- 
day terms,  finds  himself  in  a  world  "where 
people   are  most  remarkably  unable  to 
reflect."  In  his  work,  "Einstein  the  Sear- 
cher," Alexander  Moszkowski  points  out 
that  Einstein  continually  finds  that  people 
make  assumptions  that  need  not  be  made. 
"There  are  logicians  who  live  in  a  state  of 
angry  amazement  at  the  world's  insensi- 
tiveness  to   the  laws   of  thought.    Ein- 
stein lives  in  a  state  of  mild  bewilderment 
at   the  world's   credulity.     The  logician 
points  out  that  an  argument  does  not 
follow;  Einstein  points  out  that  it  need 
not  begin.  Since  people  are  so  abnormally 
unreflective,  it  must  be,  of  course,  that 
their  education  is  responsible.    And  here 
Einstein  points  out  that  the  dominant 
feature  of  present-day  education  lies  in  the 
importance  it  attaches  to  memory.    The 
whole  apparatus  of  both  humanistic  and 
scientific  studies  exists,  Einstein  thinks, 
chiefly  to  train  the  memory.   The  scheme 
of  education  he  propounds,  therefore,  dif- 
fersf  undamentally  from  the  present  system 
in  this  point.   Always  it  is  the  reflective 
faculties  that  are  to  be  stimulated;  the 
whole  method  of  education  is  to  be  direct- 
ed to  this  end.  As  a  preliminary  step,  ex- 
aminations are  to  be  abolished.  As  anoth- 
er step,  boredom  is  to  be  abolished.  Scien- 
tific subjects  are  to  be  preferred  to  lin- 
guistic studies  primarily  because  they  lend 
themselves  better  to  developing   the  re- 
flective faculties.    But  if  the  student  is  to 
reflect  he  must  be  interested.    And  here 
Einstein,  to  those  who  know  him  only  as 
the  most  abstract  of  abstract    reasoners, 
liecomes  a  little  unexpected.    He  asserts 
that  our  present  education  is  far  too  con- 
cerned with  abstractions.    Consider   geo- 
metry:   "words    and    chalk-marks"     are 
used,  says  Einstein,  to  instil  in  the  pupil 
conceptions  of  dimensions,  of  angles,  per- 


chance of  some  trigonometrical  function  . 
How  unintelligent!  Give  the  boy  a  stick 
and  turn  him  loose  in  a  meadow  or  the 
school-yard.  There  will  be  buildings  which 
cast  shadows;  the  stick  casts  a  shadow. 
The  shadows  are  related  to  the  dimensions 
of  these  objects  and  to  the  latitude  of  the 
sun.  A  wealth  of  simple  geometrical  rela- 
tions is  here  involved,  and  the  normal  boy, 
in  the  open  air  and  encouraged  to  experi- 
ment, will  stand  a  chance  of  feeling  that 
"thrill  of  pleasure"  which  Einstein  think  j 
the  normal  accompaniment  of  mathemati- 
cal studies. 

"In  the  matter  of  physics,"  says  Ein- 
stein, "the  first  lessons  should  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  experimental  and  inter- 
esting to  see."  All  early  education,  he 
thinks,  should  appeal  directly  to  the  senses, 
and  in  this  connection  he  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  cinematograph.  Geo- 
graphy lessons  should  be  in  the  nature  of 
pictorial  tours.  Accelerated  and  retarded 
films  should  illustrate  such  things  as  the 
growth  of  a  flower  and  the  beating  of  an 
insect's  wings.  Also,  spectaciilar  but  ex- 
pensive physical  experiments  might  be 
shown  on  the  screen. 

Einstein  has  views,  of  course,  on  the 
education  of  women,  but  women  would 
probably  find  his  attitude  too  studiously 
polite  to  be  really  agreeable.  They  should 
have  all  facilities,  he  agrees,  but  he  does 
not  expect  to  be  very  interested  in  the 
results.  "I  am  referring,"  he  remarks, 
"to  certain  obstacles  in  woman's  organiza- 
tion which  we  must  regard  as  given  by  na- 
ture." Increased  knowledge  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  talented  women 
he  regards  as  very  probable.  But  these,  he 
pointsout,are  "quantitative  assumptions." 
To  infer  that  there  will  be  a  rise  in  quality, 
"reaching  to  genius,"  appears  to  him 
"very  bold."  This  pessimism  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  Einstein  chiefly  values 
a  capacity  for  reflection,  and  the  dazzling 
examination  successes  to  which  modem 
women  have  accustomed  us  leave  him  com- 
paratively indifferent.  His  views  on  educa- 
tion, unexpected  at  first  sight,  are  really 
quite  consistent  with  his  own  particular 
genius.  He  is  scornful  of  the  teaching 
which  begins  with  definitions  and  abstract 
terms,  and  he,  surely,  has  a  right  to  be, 
remarks  a  writer  in  The  Nation  and 
Athenaeum,  commenting  on  Moszkowski's 
work.  For  it  is  precisely  by  reflecting  on 
definitions  we  had  all  taken  to  be  incon- 
testable that  Einstein  has  revolutionized 
modern   thought. 
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Bryan-Lansing  Blunder 

Inside  Story  of  How  Walter  H.  Page  Averted  Anglo-American 

Friction. 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


'T'HE  difficulties  amounting  almost  to 
■*■  a  crisis  caused  by  U.  S.  secretary 
W.  J.  Bryan's  insistence  that  Great  Bri- 
tain should  adopt  the  rules  of  maritime 
warfare  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
London  are  told  of  in  "Waging  Neutral- 
ity," the  fifth  of  the  series  of  "The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page."  contri- 
buted by  Burton  J.  Hendrick  to  the 
World's  Work.  There  were  few  men  in 
Europe  upon  whom  the  war  had  a  more 
depressing  effect  than  Ambassador  Page, 
relates  Mr.  Hendrick.  His  face  became 
more  deeply  lined,  his  hair  became  greyer, 
his  body  thinner,  his  step  lost  something 
of  its  elasticity,  his  shoulders  began  to 
stoop,  and  his  manner  became  more  and 
more  abstracted.  Page's  convictions  re- 
garding the  war  were  never  in  doubt  with 
those  most  intimate  with  him.  His  person- 
al secretary  went  to  ask  the  American 
ambassador's  advice  about  enhsting  in 
the  British  army.  Page  refused  to  advise 
him,  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  that 
could  only  be  settled  by  the  secretary  him- 
self. Later,  when  Secretary  Fowler  had 
enlisted,  Page  said  to  him:  "I  could  not 
advise  you  to  do  this  Harold,  but  now  that 
you've  settled  it  yourself  I'll  say  this — 
if  r  were  a  young  man  like  you  and  in  your 
circumstances,  I  should  enlist  myself." 
Yet  during  the  days  of  America's  neu- 
trality, Page  maintained  that  attitude  no 
matter  what  his  inward  sentiments  might 
have  been.  "Neutral!"  Page  once  exclaim- 
ed. "There's  nothing  in  the  world  so  neu- 
tral as  this  embassy.  Neutrality  takes  up 
all  our  time." 

During  the  days  when  Britain  was  stop- 
ping contraband  being  shipped  to  Ger- 
many in  U.  S.  bottoms  and  the  States 
was  continually  protesting  to  Britain  about 
this  proceeding.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Brit- 
ish   Foreign   Secretary   had  his  troubles. 
He  was  criticised  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  and  these  criticisms  undoubtedly 
caused    Sir    Edward    great    unhappiness. 
"He  was  one  of  the  few    Englishmen," 
Mr.  Hendrick  remarks,  "who  in  August, 
1914,  perceived  the  tremendous  extent  of 
the  struggle  in  which  Britain  was  engaged 
— the  greatest  crisis  since  William  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1066  subjected  their  island  to 
foreign  rule.    Proud  as  Sir   Edward  Grey 
was  of  his  country  he  was  modest  in  the 
presence  of  facts;  and  one  fact  of  which  he 
early  became  convinced  was  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  win  unless  the  United 
States  was  ranged  upon  her  side.    Here 
was  the  country — so  Sir  Edward  reasoned 
— which   contained  the  largest  effective 
white    population    in    the    world.     This 
Power,    the    foreign    secretary    believed, 
could   determine  the  issue   of  the  war. 
Ambassador  Page  finally  wrote  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  the  British  simply  would 
not  allow  such  materials  as  copper,  rub- 
ber and  petroleum  to  pass  to  Germany 
over  the  seas.   He  pointed  out  that  repre- 
sentatives of  Spain,  Holland  and  all  the 
Scandinavian  countries   had  agreed  that 
they  could  do  nothing  else  but  acquiesce 
and  file  claims  and  protests.  They  admit- 
ted that  Great  Britain  had  the  right  to 
revise  the  list  of  contraband.     The  press- 
ing for  a  few  rights  by  United  States, 
principally  to  appease  the  shippers,  would 
gain  United  States  nothing  and  result  in 
friction   with   Britain.    "Great   Britain," 
he   reminded,    "can   any   day   close   the 
Channel  to  all  shipping  or  can  drive  Hol- 
land to  the  enemy  and  close  all  her  ports .  . 
The  present  controversy  seems  here,  where 
we  are  close  to  the  struggle,   academic. 
It  seems  to  us  a  pretty  matter  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  grave  danger  we  incur 
of  shutting  ourselves  off  from  a  position 
to  be  of  some  service  to  civilization  and 
to  the  peace  of  mankind.   In  Washington 
you  seem  to  be  indulging  in  a  more  or 
less  theoretical  discussion.   As  we  see  the 
is.^ue  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death 

for  English-speaking  civilization So 

far  as  our  neutrality  obligations  are  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  believe  that  they  require 
us  to  demand  that  Great  Britain  for  our 
benefit,  should  adopt  the  Declaration  of 
Lf  ndon.  Great  Britain  has  never  ratified 
nor  have  any  other  nations  except  United 
States.  In  its  application  to  the  situation 
presented   by    this  war    it  is   altogether 

advantageous   to   Germany I   have 

delayed  to  write  you  this  way  too  long. 


I  have  feared  that  I  might  possibly  seem 
to  be  influenced  by  sympathy  with  Eng- 
land and  by  the  atmosphere  here.  But  I 
write  of  course  solely  with  reference  to 
our  own  country's  interest  and  its  position 
after   the   reorganization   of   Europe." 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  bold  stand 
on  the  part  of  Ambassador  Page  was  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  state  depart- 
ment was  insisting  that  Great  Britain 
should  adopt  the  Declaration  of  London 
as  a  code  of  law  for  regulating  its  war- 
fare on  German  shipping.  Hostilities  were 
scarcely  more  than  started  when  Mr.  Bry- 
an made  this  proposal.  "You  will  state," 
said  Mr.  Bryan  "that  this  government 
believes  that  the  acceptance  of  these  laws 
by  the  belligerents  would  prevent  grave 
misunderstandings  which  may  arise  as 
to  the  relations  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals.  It  therefore  hopes  that  this  in- 
quiry may  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion." 

According  to  Page,  this  telegram  was 
the  first  great  mistake  made  by  the  An- 
erican  government  in  the  matter  of  its 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  "That  de- 
claration,"Page  wrote  afterwards  to  Pre- 
sident Wilson,  "would  probably  have 
given  a  victory  to  Germany  if  the  Allies 
had  adopted  it.  In  spite  of  our  neutrality 
we  insisted  vigorously  on  its  adoption 
and  aroused  a  distrust  in  our  judgment. 
Thus  we  started  in  wrong  so  far  as  the 
British  government  is  concerned ....  The 
Allies  saw  in  the  Declaration  of  London 
a  German  trick,  and  in  our  ratification  of 
it,  and  especially  in  our  insistence  on  it 
they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  an  in- 
stance of  the  Germans  fooling  us  and  us- 
ing us." 

When  Mr.  Bryan,  therefore,  blankly 
asked  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  Declara- 
tion as  its  code  in  maritime  warfare,  he 
was  askin^,  that  country  to  accept  a  do- 
cument which  Great  Britain,  in  peace 
time,  had  repudiated  and  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  cause  Britain  to  lose  the 
war.  It  appears  that  only  the  interven- 
tion of  Colonel  House  prevented  the  whole 
thing  from  becoming  a  tragedy.  The 
following  is  Colonel  House's  letter  to 
Ambassador  Page: — 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Washing- 
ton where  I  was  with  the  President  for 
nearly  four  days.  He  is  looking  well  and 
is  well.  Sometimes  his  spirits  droop,  but 
then  again,  he  is  his  normal  self. 

"I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  there  at 
a  time  when  the  discussion  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  had  reached  a  critical 
stage.  Bryan  was  away  and  Lansing,  who 
had  not  mentioned  the  matter  of  Sir  Cecil, 
prepared  a  long  communication  to  you 
which  he  sent  to  the  President  for  approv- 
al. The  President  and  I  went  over  it  and  I 
strongly  urged  not  sending  it  until  I 
could  have  a  conference  with  Sir  Cecil. 
I  had  this  conference  the  next  day  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  one  excepting 
the  President  and  had  another  the  day 
following.  Sir  Cecil  told  me  that  if  the 
dispatch  had  gone  to  you  as  written  and 
you  had  shoivn  it  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  it 
would  almost  have  been  a  declaration  of 
war;  and  that  if,  by  any  chance,  the  news- 
papers had  got  hold  of  it  as  they  so  often 
get  things  from  our  state  department,  the 
greatest  panic  would  have  prevailed.  He 
said  it  would  have  been  the  Venezuela 
incident  magnified  by  present  conditions. 
'At  the  President's  suggestion,  Lans- 
ing then  prepared  a  cablegram  to  you. 
This,  too,  was  objectionable  and  the  Pre- 
sident and  I  together  softened  it  down  into 
the  one  you  received. 

Faithfully  yours. 
October  3.  1914.  E.  M.  HOUSE, 

Germany,  of  course,  promptly  accepted 
the  declaration,  for  the  suggestion  fathered 
by  Mr.  Bryan  fitted  in  ideally  with  her 
program;  but  Great  Britain  was  not 
ready  to  put  her  head  into  a  noose.  Four 
times  was  Ambassador  Page  instructed 
to  ask  the  British  government  to  accede 
unconditionally,  and  four  times  did  the 
British  government  refuse.  Page  was  in 
despair.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  Am- 
erican am.bassador  notified  Colonel  House 
that  if  he  were  again  instructed  to  move 
in  this  matter  he  would  resign  his  am- 
bassadorship. 
"Lansing  s  method  is  the  trouble,"  he 


Whenever  soap 
comes  in  contact  with 
the  skin  —  use  Ivory. 


p)EOPLE  of  refinement  have  much  the 
^  same  ideas  no  matter  where  they  live. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  Ivory 
Soap  all  over  this  country  in  homes  w^here 
good  taste  and  goad  sense  prevail — from  the 
most  luxurious  households  to  the  simplest. 

No  better  soap  can  be  made,  because  Ivory 
includes  every  one  of  the  seven  essentials 
that  soap  can  have.  Its  abundant  lather 
cleanses  thoroughly.  It  is  so  pure  and  mild 
that  it  cannot  harm  anything  it  touches. 
It  rinses  so  completely  and  easily  that  the 
first  dash  of  clear  water  carries  away  soap 
and  dirt  and  leaves  the  skin  feeling  smooth 
and  soft.  It  is  white  and  fragrant,  there- 
fore pleasant  to  use.  For  economy  and 
convenience  "it  floats". 

For  all  these  reasons  Ivory  is  not  only  ideal 
for  the  toilet,  the  daily  bath,  the  shampoo 
and  the  nursery,  but  is  also  completely 
satisfactory  for  fine  laundry  and  for  all 
housework  where  soap  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin. 
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It  Pays  to  Read  the  Advertise- 
ments 

The  main  thing  an  advertiser 
wants  to  do  is  to  tell  you 
plainly  just  how  and  why  his 
goods  are  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. You  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  that  alone,  be- 
cause many  things  you  see  ad- 
vertised are  the  things  you  buy 
and  use  in  your  regular  daily 
life.  By  reading  advertise- 
ments you  can  learn  the  names 
and  read  descriptions  of  the 
things  that  are  best  and  most 
satisfactory. 


wrote.  "He  treats  Great  Britain,  to  start 
with,  as  if  she  were  a  criminal  and  an  op- 
ponent   If   that   isn't    playing   into 

the  hands  of  the  Germans,  what  would  be? 
And  Where's  the  neutrality  of  this  kind  of 

action? The  curse   of   the  world  is 

little  men,  who,  for  an  imagined  small 
temporary  advantage,  throw  away  the 
long  growth  of  good-will  nurtured  by  wise 
and  patient  men,  and  who  cannot  see  the 
lasting  and  far  greater  future  evil  that 
they  do.  Of  all  the  years  since  1776 
this  great  war-year  is  the  worst  to  break 
the  one  hundred  years  of  our  peace,  or 
even  to  ruffle  it.  I  pray  you,  good  friend, 
get  us  out  of  these  incompetent  lawyer- 
hands  ....  One  more  move  such  as  this 
one  and  they  (the  British)  will  conclude 
that  Dernburg  and  Bernstorff  have  seduc- 
ed  us." 

So  the  situation  remained  for  several 
exciting  weeks,  the  state  department  in- 
sisting on  the  Declaration  in  full,  precise- 
ly as  the  legal  luminaries  had  published 
it  five  years  before,  the  Foreign  Office 
courteously  but  inflexibly  refusing  to 
accede.  Only  the  cordial  personal  rela- 
tions which  prevailed  between  Grey  and 
Page  prevented  the  crisis  from  producing 
the  most  disastrous  results.  Finally, 
on  October  17th,  Page  proposed  by 
cable  an  arrangement  which  he  hoped 
would  settle  the  matter.  This  was  that 
the  King  should  issue  a  proclamation  ac- 
cepting the  Declaration  with  practically 
the  modifications  suggested  above,  and 
that  a  new  order  in  council  should  be 
issued  containing  a  new  list  of  contraband. 
§ir  Edward  Grey  was  not  to  ask  the  Am- 
erican government  to  accept  this  proclam- 
ation; all  that  he  asked  was  that  Wash- 
ington should  offer  no  objections  to  it. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time  should  publish  a  note 
withdrawing  its  suggestion  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration,  and  explaining 
that  it  proposed  to  rest  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  upon  the  existing  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  This  solution  wasaccepted.  The 
relief  Page  felt  is  shown  in  the  following 
memorandum,  written  soon  after  the  ten- 
sion had  ceased. 

"The  insistence  on  the  Declaration 
entire  came  near  to  upsetting  the  whole 
kettle  of  fish.  It  put  on  me  the  task  of 
insisting  on  a  general  code — at  a  time 
when  the  fiercest  war  in  history  was  every 
day  becoming  fiercer  and  more  desperate 
—which  would  have  prevented  the  Brit- 
ish from  putting  on  their  contraband  list 
several  of  the  most  important  war  mater- 
ials— accompanied  by  a  proposal  thaf 
would  have  angered  every  neutral  nation 
through  which  supplies  can  possibly  reach 
Germany  and  prevented  this  Govern- 
ment from  making  friendly  working  ar- 
rangements with  them;  and  after  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  flatly  declined  for 
these  reasons,  I  had  to  continue  to  insist, 
I  confess  it  did  look  as  though  we  were 
determined  to  dictate  to  him  how  he  should 
conduct  the  war — and  in  a  way  that  dis- 
tinctly favored  the  Genhans I  do 

reverently  thank  God  that  we  gave  up 
that  contention.  We  may  have  trouble 
yet,  doubtless  we  shall,  but  it  will  not  be 
trouble  of  our  own  making,  as  that  was.  .  . . 
Tyrrell  (private  secretary  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey)  came  into  the  reception  room  at  the 
foreign  office  the  day  after  our  withdrawal, 
while  I  was  waiting  to  see  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  he  said:  'I  wish  to  tell  you  per- 
sonally—just privately  between  you  and 
me— how  mfinite  a  relief  it  is  to  us  all 
that  your  Government  has  withdrawn 
that  demand.  We  couldn't  accept  it; 
our  refusal  was  not  stubborn  nor  pig- 
headed; it  was  a  physical  necessity  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  any  hope 
of  success.'  Then,  as  I  was  going  out,  he 
volunteered  this  remark:  'I  make  this  guess 
—that  that  programme  was  not  the  work 
of  the  President  but  of  some  international 
prize  court  enthusiast  (I  don't  know 
whom)  who  had  failed  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  when  parliaments 
and  governments  could  discuss  it  at  lei- 
sure and  who  hoped  to  ram  it  through 
under  the  pressure  of  war  and  thus  get 
this  prize  court  international.'  I  made  no 
answer  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  is, 
A11  i.""*^  ^^°^'  whose  program  it  was. 
S  All  that  I  know  is  that  I  have  here,  on 
my  desk  at  my  house,  a  locked  dispatch 
book  half  full  of  telegrams  and  letters  in- 
sisting on  It,  which  I  do  not  wish  (now  at 
least)  to  put  in  the  embassy  files,  and  the 
sight  of  which  brings  the  shuddering  mem- 
ory of  the  worst  nightmare  I  have  ever 
suffered." 

And  so  this  crisis  was  passed;  it  was 


the  first  great  service  that  Page  had  ren- 
dered the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  his  own 
country.  Yet  shipping  difficulties  had 
their  more  agreeable  aspects.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  both  Page  and  Grey 
had    an  understanding   sense   of    humor, 


neutrality  would  have  proved  a  more  dif- 
fictilt  path  than  it  actually  was.  Even 
amid  the  tragiijal  problems  with  which 
these  two  men  were  dealing  there  was  not 
lacking  an  occasional  moment's  relaxa- 
tion   into    the    lighter    aspect    of    things. 


Prejudice  Retards  Women 

Brilliant  in  Examinations  But  Fail  at  Men's  Work,  Says 

Englishman 
LONDON  D-AILY  MAIL 


\XrOMEN   members   of     the     medical 
''      profession     have     certainly     not 
scored  the  success  which  their  abilities 
entitle  them  to  expect,  declares  a  writ- 
er   in    the    London  Daily  Mail,    who 
perhaps    for    reasons    connected    with 
"safety  first,"  merely  signs  the  article 
as   being  written   by  "A   Barrister-at- 
law."    Women  'pass   the   examinations 
brilliantly,     he  admits,     but  they  fall 
down   in  practice   and  many  of  them 
fail  to  earn  even  a   moderate  income. 
"I    know    seven    women    doctors,"    he 
adds,  "every  one  of  them  more  learned 
and  capable  in  her  profession  than  me 
average    male    practitioner    of    my    ac- 
quaintance."     Yet    one    of    the    bright- 
£50   a   year — the    equivalent   of   abou'. 
est  of  these   three  has  failed   to  earn 
$250  in  Canadian  money.     So  hard  up 
was  she  that  "for  a  considerable  period 
her  staple  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
butter    and    weak    tea." 


Women's  fortune  at  the  bar  is  even 
.  worse.  "In  England  where  she  is  still 
in  the  student  age,"  he  writes,  "she 
has  justified  herself  in  her  examina- 
tions as  she  has  done  in  all  subjects 
at  the  universities.  When  it  comes  to 
practice  she  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

"Why  is  this?  It  is  not,  or  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  mainly,  because  a  man 
can  endure  prolonged  stress  and  the 
strain  of  which  woman  is  incapable.  In 
any  profession. a  puny  man  has  an  en- 
ormous advantage  over  the  strong  and 
vigorous  woman.  The  prime  cause  of 
her  failure  is  the  fact  that  she  is  ob- 
viously a  woman.  If  she  could  dis- 
guise her  sex  and  put  on  the  outward 
semb.ance  of  a  man  she  would  double 
her  success.  The  only  remedy  seems 
to  lie  in  effective  disguise;  a  fact  re- 
cognized by  many  serious  women  writ- 
ers who,  in  order  that  their  work  shall 
be  appraised  at  its  true  value,  adopt 
a  masculine  nom  de  plume." 


The  "Boo-man"  Is  Dead 

Wise  Parents  No  Longer  Rule  Their  Children  With  Fear 
CHARLES  TIRTHMORE 


CHOULD  children  be  disciplined 
"^  through  fear?  Can  a  child's  ways 
be  successfully  changed  through  pun- 
ishment? Charles  Tirthmore,  writing 
for  Health  Culture  says  so!  The  un- 
reasoning mind  may  think  that  by 
scaring  a  child,  it  is  possible  to  change 
its  ways.  This  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  the  end  is  not  desirable,  and  we 
are  gradually  learning  that  any  sys- 
tem of  discipline  that  invo.ves  fear, 
ends  in  wickedness.  Fear  may,  says 
this  authority,  quiet  the  child  for  the 
moment;  but  if  the  fear  method  is  per- 
sisted in,  the  child's  mind  will  become 
shaky  and  his  health  impaired.  Bear 
stories,  bugaboo  tales,  and  even  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  th?  Wolf  are 
excluded  from  the  nursery  by  peop'. 
who  think.  It  is  found  that  such 
stories  arouse  the  o.d  subconscious 
fears  of  the  race,  and  set  the  child's 
mentality  in  a  mental  whirl.  The 
problem  of  the  modern  parent  is  to  free 
the  child  from  all  the  race  fears  and 
to  arouse  in  their  place  that  innate 
feaTlessness  that  is  the  natural  birth- 
right of  human  beings.  Instead  of 
burdening  the  child  with  more  error 
and  fear,  the  wise  parent  works  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  wisdom  and  fearlessness  that  he 
inherits  from  God. 

Fear,  the  author  of  this  article  re- 
minds us,  is  a  state  of  mind — the 
foundation  of  all  fear  is  in  thought. 
Most  of  our  troubles  come  from  fear. 


conscious  or  subconscious.  A  thought 
of  fear  will  retard  the  heart  action, 
then  accelerate  it,  and  as  a  rule,  throw 
one  into  a  nervous  state.  Fear  has  its 
loundation  in  ignorance;  through  the 
power  of  error  we  build  up  false  states 
of  the  mind.  This  state  of  mind  shat- 
ters more  nerves  and  produces  more 
disease  than  do  the  things  that  actua.ly 
happen.  An  old  man  once  expressed 
it  thus:  "I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  most 
of  which  never  came  to  pass." 

We  weaken  our  own  mental  ram- 
parts of  protection  by  believing  in 
fear.  "The  bank  may  break."  "The 
crops  may  fail."  "There  may  be  a  lot 
of  sickness."  What  does  this  sort  of 
thinking  promote?  It  sets  to  work  in 
the  etheis  thought  forces  that  may 
bring  these  very  things  to  pass.  What 
is  the  antidote?  Deny  your  feai'S  and 
begin  to  hold  for  perfection  under  the 
Infinite  Law.  The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  eliminate  all  thoughts 
of  sickness,  all  thought  of  accident 
and  all  thought  of  failure.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors. Only  the  good  is  true. 

The  Master  who  taught  little  child- 
ren to  come  about  him  and  be  unafraid 
also  said  to  the  sinking  Peter:  "Oh, 
thou  of  little  faith  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt?"  Doubt  is  a  form  of 
fear  that  makes  millions  weak.  The 
thing  is  to  cultivate  the  courage  to  do 
the  thing  that  we  want  to  do,  at  any 
time  and   at  any  place. 


Edison  Explains  Questionnaire 

A  Test  of  Memory  Essential  in  a  Competent  Executive 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON 


tpDISON'S  list  of  test  questions  which  he 
■*--'  adopted  in  selecting  his  own  employ- 
ees has  been  somewhat  severely  criticised. 
In  the  Scientific  American  he  explains  to 
the  editor  in  an  interview  why  his  idea  is 
so  useful  to  him. 

"The  only  way  to  test  a  man's  memory," 
he  says,  "is  to  find  out  how  much  he  has 
remembered  and  how  much  he  has  for- 
gotten. Of  course  I  don't  care  directly 
whether  a  man  knows  the  capital  of  Nev- 


ada, or  the  source  of  mahogany,  or  the 
location  of  Timbuctoo.  Of  course  I  don't 
care  whether  he  knows  who  Desmoulins 
and  Pascal  and  Kit  Carson  were.  But  if 
he  ever  knew  any  of  these  things  and  dee.'! 
not  know  them  now,  I  do  very  much  care 
about  that  in  connection  with  giving  him 
a  job.  For  the  assumption  is  that  if  he 
has  forgotten  these  things  he  will  forget 
.something  else  that  has  direct  bearing  on 
his  job. 

"If  I  tell  you  something  that  interpsts 
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A  New  MULTI GRAPH  at  a  New  Price 


i 


4122  Down  and 
Monthly  Payments 


When  the  possibilities  of  the 

Multigraph  are  considered,  this  price 
is  almost  absurdly  low.  For  less  than  the 
cost  of  two  typewriters  you  can  have  a 
machine  that  will  do  the  form  work  of 
twentywith  one  operator.  The  first  pay- 
ment puts  the  Multigraph  to  work  for 
you,  and  at  once  it  begins  to  earn  and  to 
save  in  ways  which  are  simple  and  sound 
and  measureable. 


Meets  the  Smallest  Needs  of  Business 


1 


For  a  Little  More  You  Get 
the  Multigraph  Printer 

Aprinting-ink  attachment, 
^^pecially  designed  to  go  with  the 
Ne\v  Multigraph,  costs  but  $50.00 
idditional.  You  need  not  be  a  printer 
to  use  it;  it  is  simple,  non-technical, 
capable  and  reliable.  It  is  simple  and 
easy  to  change  the  Multigraph  from  multiple 
type-writing  to  printing  or  back  again. 


Pays  for  Itself  Out  of  What  it 
Earns  and  Saves 


Multigraph  Users 


Agencies 

Bakers 

Banks 

Brokers 

Clothiers 

Dairies 


Druggists 

Electricians 

General  Stores 

Grocers 

Hotels 

Laundries 


Libraries 

Lodges 

Packers 

Painters 

Publishers 

Schools,  etc. 


Multigraph  Uses 


Bulletins 

Circulars 

Stationery 

Folders 

Notices 

Memo  Pads 


System  Form? 
Form  Letters 
House  Organs 
Blotters 
Post  Cards 
Mailing  Cards 


Sales  Letter3 

Labels 

Tags 

Wrappers 

Stickers 

Special  Notices 


Many  a  business  has 

found  in  the  Multigraph  the 

one  thing  needed  to  turn  losses  into 

gains,  andvi^astes  into  profits.  Every  business 
can  now  avail  itself — now  mind  you — of  all 
the  advantages  and  earnings  that  are  bound 
to  follow  its  installation.  For  this  new 
Multigraph  is  obtainable  in  a  design,  and 
at  a  price,  that  has  been  worked  out  with  great 
care  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  may 
have  heretofore  regarded  it  as  beyond  their  reach. 

It's  a  Real  MULTIGRAPH 

We  have  been  prepar- 
ing for  years  to  build  a  Mul- 
tigraph for  the  use  of  those  who  do 


not  have  sufficient  volume  of  work  to  require 
our  larger  power-driven  equipment.  Subject 
only  to  its  limits  of  size  and  capacity,  the 
New  Multigraph  is  just  as  capable,  just  as  econom- 
ical, and  just  as  trustworthy,  as  the  biggest  and 
fastest  equipment  we  make.  The  work  it  does 
is  excellent,  and  it  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can 
operate  it. 

No  one  has  ever  counted 

up  all  the  different  ways  in 

which  the  Multigraph  has  brought 
actual  profits  to  its  owners.  But  out  of  the 
thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  it  earns, 
there  are  surely  a  dozen  in  which  it  could 
earn  ioryou.  And  out  of  as  many  ways  in  which  it 
saves,  there  are  surely  as  many  more  by  which  you 
could  again  profit.  The  Multigraph  is  a  constructive 
force  in  business;  it  is  not  merely  an  economy,  a 
money-saver;  it  is  a  profit-proditcer,  also. 


mF 


MULTWNAPN 

MAN  WILL  SHOW  VHl/  HOW  THE 
MULTIGRAPH  PAYS  POP  ITSELF 
FASTER  THAN  VOU  PAY  FOR  IT 


THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Limited 

88  Bay  Street 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  show  me 
the  New  Multigraph,  and  explain  its 
possibilities  in  the business. 

Name 
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WE  have  proved 
to  our  satisfac- 
tion that  there  is 
ample  business  in 
the  country,  but  it 
requires  both  work 
and  advertising  to 
get  a  fair  share  of  it. 


SMITH,  DENNE  &  MOORE 

Limited 

General  Advertising  Agents 

TORONTO— Lumsden  Bldg. 
Montreal  New  York  London 


PREVENT 

Skin  Troubles 

by  Daily  Use  of 

Cuticura 

Make  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Ointment  your 
every-day  toilet  prep- 
arations. Bathe  with 
the  Soap  and  iiOt 
water  on  rising  and 
retiring,  using  plenty 
of  Soap,  best  applied 
with  the  hands. 
Smear  any  signs  of 
ll  pimples,  redness  or 
roughness  with  the 
Ointment  and  let  it  remain  five 
minutes  before  bathing.  Finally 
dust  on  a  few  grains  of  the  ex- 
quisitely perfumed  Cuticura  Tal- 
cum, it  takes  the  place  of  other 
perfumes  for  the  skirL 

Smp25c.  Ointn»iit25aii(l50c.  TalcamZSc.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.CanadianDepot; 
Lyaain,  Limited,  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  MaaUe>'. 
Cuticura So&pahavea  without  nius. 


'We  Can't  Keep  House 
Without  Sloan's 

Wh  always  keep  Sloan's  Liniment  right 
where  we  can  lay  our  hand^;  on  it.  We 
use  it  for  every  sort  of  external  ache  or 
pain,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  backach±:s, 
stiff  joints,  sprains  and  strains." 

Sol'''  by  dealers  you  know  and  can  trust. 
Three  sizes,  35c,  70c,  $1.40 

Made  in  Canada 

Sloattfi 


Liniment 


Pain'si 
Lcnemv 


you  exceedingly,  it  is  mighty  strange  if  that 
doesn't  stick.  But  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
memory  that  counts.  Don't  come  here 
for  a  job  and  tell  me  you  can't  remember 
anything  you  want  to,  anything  you  con- 
sider worth  remembering.  Out  of  every 
thousand  facts  that  present  themselves  to 
you,  I  should  think  at  least  990  come  un- 
obtrusively, without  the  slightest  indica- 
tion whether  they  are  to  be  of  any  sub- 
sequent importance  to  you  or  not.  If 
your  memory  is  a  success,  it  will  reproduce 
—within  the  proper  limits  of  human  fall- 
ibility, of  course — any  one  of  these  items, 
when  and  where  you  want  it. 

"Of  course  if  I  ask  you  150  questions  at 
random,  I  am  going  to  strike  some  low 
spots  in  your  knowledge.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  some  things  that  you  never  have 
known  at  all.    No  two  people  have  pre- 


cisely the  same  background  of  fapts.  But 
I  do  not  expect  anybody  to  answer  every 
one  of  my  questions.  They  are  selected 
with  the  thought  that  they  shall  deal  with 
things  taught  in  schools  and  colleges — 
things  that  we  have  all  had  opportunity  to 
learn,  facts  to  which  we  have  all  been  ex- 
posed during  the  course  of  our  education 
and  by  our  ordinary  reading.  Their  sub- 
ject matter  is  of  no  importance — they 
must  merely  be  things  that- my  applicants 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  taught 
at  some  time.  Everybody  must  necessar- 
ily have  been  exposed  to  a  very  large 
majority  of  them. 

"A  man  who  has  not  got  90  per  cent,  of 
these  facts  at  his  command  is  deficient 
either  in  memory,  as  discussed  already,  or 
in  the  power  of  acquiring  facts,  A.nd 
either  deficiency  is  fatal  for  my  purposes." 


The  Boss  Sets  the  Pace 

//  He  Works  Spasmodically  His  Employees  Soon  Do  Likewise 

FRANK  H.  MADISON 


'T^HE  enthusiasm  or  lethargy  of  the 
*■  boss  has  a  tendency  to  transmit 
itself  to  his  employees,  and  the  chief 
who  works  "by  fits  and  starts"  is  very 
liable  to  get  like  results  from  his  whole 
establishment  according  to  Frank  H. 
Madison  telling  of  his  experiences  in 
"Forbes:"— 

Whenever  I  had  conceived  a  new 
plan,  I  used  to  come  down  to  the  office 
in  the  morning  full  of  enthusiasm  about 
it.  I  would  plunge  into  carrying  Qut 
the  idea  at  to^p  speed — a  pace  that  Was 
soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  work- 
ers. On  one  of  my  enthusiastic  days, 
when  things  were  fairly  humming,  the 
calm-eyed  younpr  forewoman  came  to 
my  desk  and  asked: 

"  'Do  you  know  what  the  gir^s  are 
saying  about  you  to-day?'" 

"  'Why,  no,' "  I  replied,  somewhat 
puzzled. 

"  'They  say,  'The  boss's  got  another 
business  jag  on  to-day.'  " 

"My  amazement  was  apparent,  so 
she  went  on: 

"  'They've  got  so  they  watch  you 
when  you  come  in  each  morning.  Most 
of  the  time  you  sit  down  at  your  desk 
and  work  quietly  and  calmly  all  day. 
If  you  start  that  way,  they  work  in 
about  the  same  fashion.  But  other 
times  you  come  in  all  of  a  rus'h,  pitch 
into  work  right  away,  and  your  fever- 
ishness  is  so  apparent  that  the  girls 
say,  'Well  the  boss's  got  on  a  business 
jag  again!'  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  they're  off  at  high  speed,  too.' " 
She  paused. 

"  'All  right,  why  are  you  telling  me?' 
I  encouraged  her. 

"  'Because  by  night  you  have  the  new 
plan  going — the  biggest  part  of  your 
work  is  done — and  the  next  day  your 
enthusiasm  is  not  so  apparent.  Then 
there  is  a  big  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  girls  and,  with  the  tension  relieved, 
they  sag  down  and  don't  get  as  much 
work   done   as   they  normally  would.' " 

"This  started  me  toward  the  realiza- 
tion that  no  matter  how  efficiently  I 
planned  I  must  rely  upon  others  to 
carry  out  the  plans;  and  perhaps  these 


others  could  make  some  improvements 
in  my  plans.  Instead  of  getting  them 
to  give  added  momentum  to  what  I  had 
started,  I  was  merely  arranging  tasks 
for  them  and  they  were  doing  them, 
determining  their  speed  by  the  pace  I 
set  in  the  morning.  I  saw  how  wrong 
I  was  when  I  thought  all  I  had  to  do 
in  my  first  real  job  was  to  plan  soime- 
thing  and  let  somebody  carry  out  the 
plan.  What  we  needed  was  to  harness 
together  all  the  brains  that  were  work- 
ing on  the  plan  from  start  to  finish. 

"The  girls  weren't  entirely  to  blame; 
nobody  had  encouraged  them  to  use 
their  brains  nor  showed  them  just  how 
important  they  were  to  the  success  of 
the  business.  They  didn't  know  what 
the  ambitions  of  "the  boss"  were  and, 
therefore,  they  were  right  in  callmg 
my  intermiittent  enthusiasms  'business 
jags.'  It  was  up  to  me  to  show 
them  something  concerning  the  business 
about  which  they  could  become  enthu- 
siastic and  also  up  to  me  to  spread  my 
enthusiasm  more  evenly  over  all  the 
working  days. 

"It  took  a  long  time  to  secure  mark- 
ed results  because  I  did  not  want  to 
create  a  sudden  enthusiam  that  would 
result  in  'business  jags'  for  them;  my 
problem  was  to  induce  steadily  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  work  and  the  busi- 
ness. Every  week  we  had  round-table 
meetings  in  which  we  discussed  our 
work,  the  relation  of  one  operation  to 
another,  the  steps  between  the  order 
and  the  shipment,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  would  reveal  the  necessity 
of  having  all  our  minds  harnessed  to 
the  same  ambition.  We  used  our  du- 
plicating machine  to  get  out  every  now 
and  then  a  little  paper  telling  about  our 
work — and  ourselves. 

"After  directing  all  the  brain-power 
toward  one  end,  the  plans  I  had  con- 
ceived were  more  successful.  The 
lowest-paid  girls  made  suggestions  that 
never  would  have  occurred  to  me.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  practically  every 
girl  proved  she  was  entitled  to  a  raise 
and  several  "cashed  in"  on  their  new 
value  at  least  thrice." 


Made    in    Montre 
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be  with  us  briefly.  He  is  billed  to  a  place 
on  the  Nova  Scotian  bench.  And  when  he 
goes  that  genial  old  Tory  in  Liberal  cloth- 
ing, "Ned  McDonald"  of  Pictou,  N.S., 
will  come  into  his  own. 

So  there's  the  cabinet  as  it  sits  at  Ottawa 
groping  for  the  lines  of  government  and 
getting  ready  for  a  session  that  it  must 
look  forward  to  with  a  certain  amount  of 
uneasiness.  That  it  would  prefer  its  first 
session  short  and  featureless  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  That  it  will  try  to  have 
it  so  is  evidenced  by  the  announcements 
in  the  Liberal  papers  that  a  short  introduc- 
tory session  this  Spring  may  be  followed  by  - 
a  reversion  to  the  Laurier  system  whereby 
parliament  opened  in  November  and  every- 
thing was  over  in  time  for  the  Spring 
plowing. 


This  must  sound  good  to  the  Progres- 
sives. It  might  act  on  them  as  a  sedative. 
But  Crerar  has  sounded  a  warning  that 
comes  echoing  from  the  prairies  that  there 
must  be  action  prompt  and  decisive  in  re- 
gard to  the  National  Railways. 

This  kind  of  action  is  exactly  what  the 
Government  will  try  to  avoid  and  the  net 
result  may  be  a  session  that  is  neither  as 
short  nor  unexciting  as  is  planned. 

For  King,  to  carry  on.  must  have  the 
assistance  of  Crerar.  The  latter  turned 
down  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  and 
its  $10,000  salary  in  order  to  sit  where  he 
can  get  most  for  the  West.  The  tariff 
can  probably  be  side-tracked  for  a  time, 
but  the  railways  and  railway  rates  are 
matters  for  which  the  West  demands  im- 
mediate action.  The  Government  must 
either  meet  that  demand — or  trouble. 


"Imitation  is  the  sincerest  fiCtttery" 

There   have   been 
many  imitations  of 

Baker^s  Cocoa 

and  Chocolate 

but  none  has  stood  the  test  of 
time   and   proven  to   be  "just  as 

The  genuine 
Baker's  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate  prepara- 
tions have  been  on 
the  market  for  over 
140  years  and  are 
the  first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers 
the  country  over. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Esrabiished  1780 

MONTREAL.  CANADA  DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

booklet  of  Choice  Recipe:  fetit  fre<. 
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Dog 

Remedies 


BOOK    ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

and 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 

address  by  the 

author 

H.    Clay   Glover   Co. 

Incorporated 

118  West  3l8t  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  West  Won't   Stay    Down 

Continued  from  page  29 


trying  times,"  said  a  bank  manager.  "I 
may  state  positively  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  banks  to  take  any  drastic  steps  during 
this  time  of  depression.  We  feel  that  it  is 
an  unusual  time  we  are  passing  through 
and  that  it  is  just  as  certain  good  times 
will  come  again.  Some  time  ago  at  a  con- 
ference in  Winnipeg,  Western  bank  super- 
intendents demonstrated  that  the  banks 
have  more  money  out  in  agricultural  loans 
to-day  than  they  ever  have  had  before. 
That  should  be  proof  of  the  confidence  our 
financial  institutions  repose  in  the  future 
of  agricultural  pursuits." 

Apropos  of  the  banker's  statement,  the 
tribute  of  Hon.  C.  A.  Dunning,  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  Saskatchewan  might  here 
be  added.  "The  Canadian  banking  system 
is  a  sheet  anchor  to  this  country,"  declar- 
ed Mr.  Dunning.  "If  we  had  any  other 
type  of  banking  to-day  we  would  have  the 
same  deplorable  financial  conditions  as 
e.xist  in  Europe  at  the  present  time." 

Heads  of  big  manufacturing  concerns 
and  wholesale  establishments  were  making 
personal  investigations  of  western  condi- 
tions while  I  wa.s  there.  "The  wholesalers 
of  this  country  are  not  going  to  make  one 
man  feel  he  is  entitled  to  fail,"  said  the 
president  of  a  well  known  Western  whole- 
sale house.  "No  man  whose  record  jus- 
tifies him  in  being  supported,  is  going  to 
be  permitted  to  fail.  He  need  not  worry 
that  we  are  going  to  press  him  because 
we  have  no  desire  to  make  his  last  stage 
worse  than  his  first.  This,  of  course,  must 
not  be  taken  to  apply  to  those  who  are 
attempting  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of 
us  because  of  the  conditions  that  exist 
to-day.  In  Winnipeg  the  credit  men  meet 
every  two  or  three  weeks  and  go  over  ac- 
counts with  the  idea  of  comparing  notes 
to  see  that  no  single  action  shall  result  and 
no  suit  be  entered  unless  the  position  of 
the  debtor  requires  it  and  even  not  then 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

"It  is  unfortunate  there  has  been  any 
mention  of  a  moratorium,"  he  concluded. 
■'Even  talk  of  a  moratorium  can  do  no 
good.  This  country  needs,  most,  finance 
and  people;  neither  would  come  to  a  bank- 
rupt country.  This  country  is  not  bank- 
rupt and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  sug- 
gestion should  be  made  that  it  is,  by  any 
talk  of  moratorium." 

"What  we  most  need  in  the  cities  is 
loans  to  promote  house  building,"  was  the 
way  the  head  of  a  company  financing  ur- 
ban undertakings  put  it.  "Mortgage  mon- 
eys invested  in  Western  Canada  by  Brit- 
ish, French,  Dutch  and  Belgian  capitalists 
have  been  very  considerably  withdrawn  on 
account  of  the  favorable  rate  of  exchange. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  European  capi- 
talists took  out  of  our  country  money  that 
was  badly  needed,  though  the  fact  that  the 
exchange  rates  work  the  other  way  so  far 
as  American  investments  are  concerned  has 
set  a  number  of  wealthy  Americans  think- 
ing of  taking  up  mortgages  in  this  country. 
Of  course  a  rate  of  eight  to  nine  per  cent., 
plus  the  prevailing  exchange,  ought  to 
prove  very  attractive.  In  this  country 
many  of  our  people  who  would  otherwise 
have  money  to  invest  in  mortgages  have 
their  spare  cash  tied  up  in  Victory  Bonds, 
and  most  of  them  seem  quite  contented  to 
leave  things  so,  but  while  they  are  sure  of 
drawing  their  five  and  a  half  per  cent.,  it 
means  that  there  is  just  that  much  capital 
tied  up  where  it  cannot  be  used  to  carry 
on  development  in  Canada." 

So  far  as  I  could  learn  the  problems  in 
the  Soldiers'  Settlement  areas  are  much  the 
same  as  those  which  must  be  faced  else- 
where, except  that  invariably  the  soldier 
.settler  is  doing  his  pioneering  and  for  that 
reason  in  many  cases  is  hit  a  little  harder 
in  most  cases  than  the  established  farmer. 

West  Will  Recover  Quickly 

.IT  HAS  been  contended  that  a  great 
*  deal  of  the  distress  and  hard  circum- 
stances has  occurred  in  the  Soldiers'  Set- 
tlement districts  of  the  West,  but  consid- 
erable of  this  is  the  natural  result  of  pio- 
neering onsmall  capital  during  a  year  when 
prices  for  farm  products  started  on  the 
decline.  It  was  stated  that  many  of  the 
sol  Jiers  insisted  on  taking  up  land  they 
were  advised  not  to  go  on.  They  wanted  it 
because  they  could  get  it  on  easy  terms. 
Some  of  them  put  every  additional  cent 
of  capital  they  had  into  equipment  and 
•stock.  With  land  where  it  was  neces.sary 
to  clear  scrub  timber  off  every  acre  before 


it  could  be  broken,  they  naturally  had 
little  or  no  crop  the  first  year.  The  wonder 
among  older  residents  of  the  West  is  that 
the  soldiers  have  done  as  well  as  they  did. 

F.  Laughland,  Chief  Field  Supervisor 
for  the  Manitoba  Soldiers'  Settlement 
Board,  told  me  that  3,200  soldiers  had  been 
placed  on  the  land  in  Manitoba,  each  one 
of  whom  took  up  an  average  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  In  reply  to  my  queries 
about  reported  destitution  among  the 
soldier  settlers,  Mr.  Laughland  stated  that 
in  their  most  recent  reports  to  him  the 
twenty-six  supervisors  in  the  new  districts 
instanced  only  four  applications  for  per- 
manent relief.  Mr.  Laughland  further 
assured  me  that  the  percentage  of  soldier 
settlers  who  have  moved  off  their  land  and 
returned  to  the  cities  is  very  small  and  in 
most  cases  such  action  could  be  traced  to 
inefficiency  as  pioneer  farmers  or  the  wife's 
dissatisfaction  with  rural  life. 

George  Seale,  Manager  of  the  Manitoba 
Provincial  Red  Cross,  told  me  that  twenty- 
five  hundred  applications  for  medical  as- 
sistance had  been  made  to  the  Red  Cross 
during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter,  but 
the  major  portion  of  these  applications 
was  in  connection  with  supplying  doctors 
and  nurses  for  short  periods  in  unorganized 
territories  where  there  are  no  resident  med- 
ical men  or  nurses.  Many  of  the  appli- 
cations were  in  connection  with  maternity 
cases.  The  instances  of  permanent  relief 
being  applied  for,  he  said,  were  surprisingly 
few  in  number  considering  the  fact  that  the 
settlers  were  now  going  through  their  most 
trying  period  from  a  financial  standpoint; 

Government  Pays  School  Taxes 

In  both  the  other  provinces,  even  in  the 
crop  failure  districts,  reigns  the  same 
western  spirit  of  good  cheer  and  camara- 
derie. I  came  upon  one  particular  case 
in  Alberta  that  was  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  hope  and  perseverance.  In  one  of 
the  drought-afflicted  areas  lived  a  couple 
with  a  daughter  who  had  been  born  with- 
out the  senses  of  speech  or  hearing.  When 
the  little  girl  was  four  years  of  age  they 
started  to  put  away  a  fund  to  take  care  of 
her  education  at  a  deaf  and  dumb  institute. 
"Then  came  the  first  of  the  drought  years. 
Each  year  for  four  years  they  hoped  and 
prayed  for  the  golden  wheat  that  would 
swell  the  pitifully  small  sum  they  had  al- 
ready hoarded  hy  depriving  themselves 
of  pleasures  and  even  necessities.  Each 
summer  for  four  years  they  saw  the  fields 
come  up  green  with  promise  only  to  wither 
and  die  under  the  blistering  breath  of  the 
Chinook  and  the  merciless  drought.  They 
were  simple  souls  who  put  their  trust  in 
hard  work  and  providence. 

Their  case  finally  came  under  the  ob- 
servation of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Waagen,  vice- 
president  of  the  Alberta  Red  Cross,  who 
with  a  noble  band  of  workers  is  doing  a 
wonderful  work  among  the  needy.  "The 
family  were  next  door  to  starving,  but  the 
parents'  joy  on  learning  that  their  child 
could  get  free  tuition  at  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institute  at  Winnipeg  knew  no  bounds.  It 
meant  the  thing  they  had  prayed  for 
through  four  years  of  stern  adversity. 

In  Alberta  the  provincial  government  is 
standing  the  expense  of  keeping  the  schools 
running  where  crop  failure  hit  the  resid- 
ents so  hard  they  could  no  longer  finan- 
cially support  their  public  schools.  The 
Red  Cross  is  ably  organized  and  although 
its  work  must  be  extended  to  territories 
widely  scattered  over  a  province  of  huge 
dimensions  it  is  meeting  the  situation  with 
wonderful  results.  Relief  in  some  ca.'^es 
has  to  be  sent  into  the  far  north  by  dog- 
train  and  over  pack-trails.  Outside  of 
the  unorganized  country,  the  various 
communities  look  after  their  own  cases 
of  distress  under  the  supervision  of  the 
central  Red  Cross  at  Calgary.  "The  suc- 
cess of  the  various  centres  in  handling  the 
cases  coming  under  their  care  has  been 
away  greater  than  I  had  hoped  for,  "  Mrs. 
Waagen  stated  during  my  visit  to  Red 
Cross  headquarters  at  Calgary.  "Our 
system  does  away  with  over-lapping  and 
the  localization  of  responsibility  precludes 
the  pos.sibiHties  of  imposition." 

Crop  Failure  Tragedies 

A  s  an  instance  of  the  volume  of  work  the 
■^^  Red  Cross  of  Alberta  has  in  hand,  I 
discovered  that  they  had  shipped  out  since 
last  September  37,500  second-hand  gar- 
ments   and    had    distributed    new    goods 
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Are  You  a  Civic 
Pacifist? 

"Pacifism  in  civic  politics  is  a 
dangerous  policy."  So  says  Dr. 
Horace  L.  Brittain,  director  of 
the  Citizens'  Research  Institute 
of  Canada  in  one  of  a  striking 
series  of  articles  to  begin  in  The 
Financial  Post  at  once. 

To  business  men  who  take  a  direct  and  active  part  in 
their  community  life  this  series  of  articles  has  a  definite 
interest  and  a  real  value.  To  other  business  men  vsrho 
are  by-standers  in  municipal  aiTairs  there  is  a  real  mes- 
sage in  what  Dr.  Brittain  says. 

Your  tax  rate  has  soared;  so  has  your  assessment; 
the  taxes  per  capita  of  your  town  or  city  are  probably 
away  above  the  figures  of  a  few  years  ago.  Every  move 
of  your  city  council  is  reflected  in  the  taxes  you  pay. 
Self-interest  demands  that  you,  as  a  tax  payer,  must 
study  your  municipal  systems. 

In  this  series  of  articles  Dr.  Brittain  exposes  many 
fallacies  at  present  deep-rooted  in  our  civic  and  com- 
munity life.  For  alderman,  town  councillor,  mayor  and 
municipal  ofl!icial  they  provide  much  valuable  aid  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems.  You  business  men  and  tax  pay- 
ers, outside  the  realm  of  direct  and  active  participation 
in  civic  affairs,  will  learn  from  these  articles  how  you 
can  exercise  "citizen  control  over  civic  expenditures." 

The  titles  tell  what  Dr.  Brittain 
has  to  say  to  you: 

NON-PARTICIPATION   IN   CIVIC   POLITICS   IS   DANGEROUS 

How  civic  expenditures  can  be  more  effectively  controlled. 

COLLECTING  THE  TAXES  ON  THE  DOT 

How  the  municipality  can  save  money  by  collecting  taxes  earlier. 

GETTING   SOMETHING   FOR  NOTHING 

It  cannot  be  done,  even  under  our  present  system  of  paying  for 
public  improvements,  as  Dr.  Brittain   shows. 

TAX  RATE  FALLACIES  EXPOSED 

The  rise  or  fall  of  the  tax  rate  doesn't  count  for  anything.     Sur- 
prising but  true. 

CONTROLLING  THE  UNCONTROLLABLE 

Every  "uncontrollable"  expenditure  CAN  be  controlled. 

WHEN   IS   A   PUBLIC  UTILITY  PAYING   ITS  WAY? 

Dr.  Brittain's  comments  on  this  subject  may  surprise  you. 

In  addition  to  this  series  THE  POST  will  give  you  each  week  its 
regular  discussions  on  business,  industry  and  investments.  The 
municipal  department  enables  business  men  and  municipal  officers 
to  keep  abreast  of  civic  developments. 

Subscribe  for  THE  POST  now.  To  get  Dr.  Brittain's  articles  fill  in 
the  coupon.  Your  subscription  will  start  with  the  January  20  issue, 
in  which  appears  Dr.  Brittain's  first  article,  and  subsequent  issues. 
The  price  is  $5.00  for  one  year — 52  issues. 
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costing  $9,765.00  At  the  time  I  was  in 
Calgary — the  latter  part  of  December — 
they  were  shipping  supplies  every  day  to 
forty-three  centres.  They  were  looking 
after  sixhundred  families  scatteredthrough 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  and  they 
have  two  hundred  more  to  look  after  in 
the  north. 

Early  in  September  Mrs.  Waagen  made 
a  survey  of  the  crop  failure  districts.  She 
found  many  cases  of  actual  malnutrition 
and  children  suffering  from  chronic  ail- 
ments. All  those  children  are  now  being 
treated  under  the  direction  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  a  truly  splendid  juvenile  or- 
ganization with  a  membership  of  20,000 
in  the  province.  I  saw  while  in  Calgary 
a  roomful  of  toys  which  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  Christmas  to  the  children  of 
the  crop  failure  districts  by  the  members 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  wonderful 
thing  about  those  toys  was  that  most  of 
them  were  made  by  youthful  artisans  who 
are  members  of  the  organization.  They 
ranged  from  hobby-horses  and  express 
wagons  down  to  tiny  dolls — beautiful  toys 
that  could  not  be  eclsiped  for  get-up  and 
appearance  by  any  shop-manufactured 
article  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Red  Cross  has  opened  a  hospital 
in  the  southern  part  of  Alberta  to  take  care 
of  maternity  cases  and  the  local  govern- 
ment is  taking  over  all  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  it.  A  great  many  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  South  are  Russians.  The  maj- 
ority of  soldier  settlers  in  need  of  help  are 
inexperienced  men  who  had  over-estimat- 
ed their  own  qualifications  to  take  hold 
of  pioneer  work.  In  the  soldiers'  cases  the 
Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  is  assisting 
by  extending  the  credit  of  those  who  have 
been  placed  in  financial  straits  through 
crop  failures. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Saskatche- 
wan. There,  Red  Cross  work  is  in  charge 
of  Red  Cross  Commissioner  W.  F.  Kerr, 
a  well-known  ex-newspaperman.  Under 
Mr.  Kerr's  able  direction  the  work  of  the 
various  municipal  bodies  and  organized 
societies  throughout  the  province  is  cen- 
tralized at  the  Provincial  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters. 


Saskatchewan  distributes  no  pecond- 
hand  clothing  to  its  less  fortunate  citizens. 
Instead,  the  Red  Cross  has  introduced  an 
enterprising  system  of  buying  up  clothing 
manufacturers'  "seconds,"  or  clothing 
with  some  slight  flaw  which  precludes  its 
sale  at  regular  prices.  In  this  way  they 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  brand  new 
clothing  at  half  price  and  less  and  thus  ob- 
viate the  possibiHties  of  spreading  conta- 
gious disease  with  previously-worn  gar- 
ments. There  is  also  a  psychological  rea- 
son involved:  the  distribution  of  clothing 
that  is  not  the  cast-off  wearing  apparel 
of  others  imposes  less  sense  of  humiliation 
on  the  recipient. 

The  Saskatchewan  Red  Cross  has  an 
average  of  fifty  ca.ses  a  day  to  look  after. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  by  any  means  all 
permanent  cases.  It  will  be  a  mackinaw 
coat  in  one  place,  a  pair  of  shoes  or  moc- 
casins in  another  and  so  on.  The  organiza- 
tion for  relief  works  in  Saskatchewan  much 
on  the  same  system  as  in  the  other  two 
western  provinces,  the  centralization  of 
authority  preventing  over-lapping. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  a  recent  article  by  Sir 
Frederick  Williams-Taylor,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Bankers'  A.ssociation  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 
Fresh  from  my  observations  in  the  West 
these  words  of  Sir  Frederick  seemed  to  me 
to  be  singularly  appropriate  to  the  times 
and  the  temper  of  the  people: — 

"Surely  every  thinking  Canadian  might 
with  advantage  start  the  New  Year  by 
taking  stock  of  our  manifold  resources, 
assets  and  blessings.  For  two  and  a  half 
decades  Canada's  prt)gress  has  been  phen- 
omenal and  continuous.  At  the  moment 
we  are  marking  time,  but  we  shall  have 
another  innings  before  long.  Noxv  is  the 
lim,e  to  prepare,  so  that  we  may  take  full 
advantage  of  our  splenid  inheritance, 
turning  our  mistakes  of  the  past  into  step- 
ping-stones to  a  wiser  future Let 

us  now  cast  up  our  accounts  and  see  what 
we  have  to  show.  The  so-called  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  a  young  country  is  neces- 
sarily moderate — the  natural  wealth  of 
this  young  country  is  boundless!" 


That    Man    from    Carstairs 
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"What  was  the  genesis  of  the  present 
United  Farmers'  organization  in  Alberta 
and  of  other  like  agrarian  associations 
throughout  Canada  which  we  in  Alberta 
are  credited  with  inspiring?" 

He  repeated  my  question  in  a  dreamy 
drawl,  paused  a  moment,  then  set  about 
making  a  deliberate  reply.  The  orderly 
manner  in  which  Wood  marshals  his  ideas 
and  his  concise,  exceptionally  coherent 
manner  of  giving  expression  to  them 
should  be  the  delight  of  all  reporters. 

"After  the  breaking  up  of  a  farmers' 
organization  in  Missouri  in  the  latter 
eighties  and  nineties  through  political 
hysteria,  I  was  connected  with  several 
local  organizations  carrying  on  farmers' 
activities.  Later  I  came  to  Alberta,  where 
I  joined  a  farmers'  organization  known 
as  the  Canadian  Society  of  Equity,  and 
later  still  I  became  identified  with  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta. 

"Meantime,  I  had  done  quite  a  bit  of 
thinking  about  social  problems  as  they 
affected  the  common  people  in  a  general 
way,  and  I  was  at  great  pains  to  reason 
out  the  cause  of  the  instability  of  farmers' 
organizations.  You  know,  you  could  fill  a 
small  graveyard  with  epitaphs  to  the 
farmers'  parties  in  this  country  and  the 
States  which  have  come  and  gone.  They 
were  as  ephemeral  as  mushrooms.  Why? 
I  asked  myself  this  in  the  detached  mood 
of  a  cold,  unsympathetic  critic. 

"One  fact  stood  out  clear:  none  of  them 
had  survived  the  taking  of  political  action. 

"Right  there  was  the  weak  link  that 
allowed  the  chain  to  break.  My  effort  has 
been  to  understand  the  reason  for  this, 
and,  as  the  leader  of  the  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta,  I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take that  caused  the  downfall  of  former 
farmers'  organizations. 

Why  Did  Early  Farmers  Fail? 

"TllT'HY  DID  former  farmers'  organ- 
»  »  izations  fail?  Well,  to  be  as  brief 
as  I  can:  As  soon  as  the  farmers  develop- 
ed strength  enough  through  organization 
to  make  their  power  felt,  they  conceived 


that  all  social  ills  could  be  corrected 
through  direct  political  action.  They  be- 
came afflicted  with  political  hysteria, 
deserted  their  primary  organization — 
the  source  of  their  real  strength — made  one 
political  attempt  on  an  unstable  basis  and 
invariably  failed  in  their  second  attempt, 
to  find,  after  that  failure,  that  their  or- 
ganization had  gone  to  pieces  and  so  much 
confusion  had  been  introduced  in  the  mat- 
erial of  the  organization  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  rebuild  that  material  into  an 
organization  of  any  tangible  strength. 

"We  are  overcoming  that  weakness  in 
Alberta  by  taking  political  action  as  an 
organization  instead  of  deserting  our 
organization  to  take  political  action. 

"We  in  Alberta  believe  that  before  any 
social  problems  can  be  dealt  with  intelli- 
gently by  the  people  that  the  people  will 
have  to  build  themselves  into  stable  social 
groups.  When  these  groups  become  stab- 
ilized through  systematic  and  long-contin- 
ued organization,  they  can  then  be  devel- 
oped to  an  even  higher  level  of  citizenship 
efficiency  and  will  thus  become  efficient 
social  forces. 

"It  is  impossible  for  a  political  party,  as 
political  parties  have  been  constructed, 
to  develop  any  degree  of  citizenship  effic- 
iency, because  there  is  no  systematic  or- 
ganization of  the  people  composing  a  polit- 
ical party.  Consequently,  tliere  is  no  real 
stability  and  no  citizenship  efficiency." 

"There  seems  to  be  considerable  mysti- 
fication as  to  what  the  group  system 
means,"  I  ventured.  "Must  every  mem- 
ber of  such  a  group  vote  as  he  is  told  to 
vote?" 

Mr.  Wood  evinced  not  even  a  shade  of 
surprise  at  the  question.  "A  political 
party  group  is  a  group  of  individuals  whose 
interests  lie  in  a  given  direction,"  he  ans- 
wered. "The  unit  of  citizenship  remains 
in  the  individual.  When  a  group  becomes 
sufficiently  organized  to  become  stable, 
the  individuals  become  merged  into  the 
stable  organization  and  the  group  becomes 
the  citizenship  unit. 

"There  is  no  more  social  strength  in  a 
citizen  acting  as  an  individual  than  there 
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is  in  the  soldier  acting  as  an  individual. 
When  ten  soldiers  have  built  themselves 
into  an  efficient  military  unit,  that  unit 
has  more  military  strength  than  one  hun- 
dred soldiers  acting  as  individuals.  That 
ten  citizens  built  into  a  stable,  efficient 
social  unit  has  more  strength  than  one 
hundred  citizens  acting  as  individuals  is 
fully  exemplified  by  the  strength  that  the 
social  plutocractic  groups  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  compared  with  the  great,  un- 
organized masses  of  democracy. 

"Rve  per  cent,  of  the  citizens  of  Canada 
organized  into  stable,  efficient  social  groups 
are  ruling  absolutely  over  ninety-five  per 
cent,  who  have  been  acting  as  individuals. 

"We  are  now  trying  to  build  up  demo- 
cratic efficient  groups  as  a  counter  force  to 
those  already  built  by  Plutocracy.  We 
are  building  those  groups  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  Plutocracy  has  built  hers, 
because  it  is  the  only  basis  that  has  ever 
been  discovered  on  which  a  social  group 
could  be  organized  and  developed  to  stab- 
ility and  efficiency.  That  basis  is  the 
economic  basis." 

The  CM. A.  Plutocracy 

T  WAS  curious  to  know  definitely  what  he 
*•  meant  by  Plutocracy,  which  it  will  be 
noted  he  personified.    S<j  I  asked  him. 

"The  Manufacturers'  Association  is  an 
instance,"  he  replied  with  a  laugh  that  be- 
spoke expectancy  of  just  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Wood  has  certain  theories  on  what 
he  terms  "The Law  of  Co-operation  versus 
the  Law  of  Competition  or  Democracy 
versus  Autocracy."  He  says  that  all  the 
great  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  world 
have  been  generated  out  of  the  clash  of 
these  forces.  In  the  recent  Great  War  he 
classed  Germany  as  representing  Competi- 
tion; the  Allies  as  Co-Operation.  Co- 
operation in  that  case  had  to  destroy 
Competition  or  be  destroyed  by  it.  Then 
he  branched  off  into  its  application  to 
commercial  activities. 

"The  manufacturers  had  to  destroy 
competition  or  be  destroyed  by  it,"  he  de- 
clared. "Likewise,  the  human  race  will 
liave  to  destroy  competition  or  be  destroy- 
ed by  it. 

"No,  the  United  Farmers'  Movement 
has  no  idea  of  destroying  manufacturing 
industry,  but  we  are  going  to  bring  the 
manufacturing  group  into  servitude  to 
humanity  instead  of  humanity  being  in 
servitude  to  it." 

"Who  are  eligible  to  join  the  United 
Farmers'  organizations?  I  asked. 

"It  is  a  farmers'  organization — a  distinct 
group,"  he  replied.  "Our  constitution 
says  that  acceptable  members  must  be 
directly  interested  in  farming.  Each  local 
chooses  its  own  membership  and  they  don't 
accept  anyone  into  the  fold  who  is  not 
sympathetic  with  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  Farmers'  Movement." 


"It  has  been  quite  freely  asserted  that 
T.  A.  Crerar  adopted  many  of  your  ideas 
as  planks  for  his  progressive  platform.  In 
fact,  it  was  conceded  by  many  that  you 
were  the  'power  behind'  in  the  recent 
sweep  the  Progressives  made  in  the  West." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  smiled  Wood. 
"And  some  of  them  pictured  me  as  one 
decked  out  with  horns  and  a  forked  tail 
roaming  up  and  down  the  earth  putting 
wicked  ideas  in  other  men's  heads,  which 
was  perfectly  all  right  so  long  as  our  op- 
ponents found  a  genuine  source  of  diversion 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  But  so  far  Mr.Crerar 
is  concerned  they  were  absolutely  wrong. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  T.  A.  Crerar  and  I  do 
not  agree  on  some  points.  Crerar  ad- 
vocates the  political  party  system — I  ad- 
vocate the  group  system." 

They  always  Call  him  "Mr." 

FOLLOWING  our  conversation  in  the 
U.  F.  A.  President's  office,  a  little 
incident  occurred  that  perhaps  sheds  some 
light  on  another  natural  characteristic  of 
the  man.  When  the  interview  was  con- 
cluded it  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  so 
l"  asked  Mr.  Wood  if  he  would  have  dinner 
with  me  at  the  hotel.  He  declined  affably, 
insisting  that  I  dine  with  him. 

"We'll  go  to  a  nice  quiet  restaurant 
patronized  by  farmer  folk,"  he  suggested 
"There'll  be  no  fuss  or  feathers  there,  but 
we  will  get  our  full  money's  worth  in  food 
and   service." 

The  restaurant  was  crowded  with  far- 
mers and  their  wives  and  daughters  who 
had  been  spending  the  day  in  Calgary.  It 
was  a  piece  of  rare  good  luck  that  we  se- 
cured a  table  immediately  after  we  entered. 
From  glances  and  greetings  it  was  appar- 
ent that  nearly  everybody  in  the  place 
knew  my  companion.  But  I  noted  one 
thing;  nobody  addressed  him  as  "Henry" 
or  "H.  W."  It  was  invariably  "How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Wood?"  or  "Good-evening, 
Mr.  Wood." 

Everybody  in  Alberta  knows  of  Wood 
and  most  people  there  have  either  heard 
him  speak  in  public  or  read  his  political 
doctrines  in  the  newspapers — but  few 
know  him  intimately.  .  Familiarity  is  not 
a  part  of  his  makeup.  He  is  by  nature 
more  inclined  to  be  a  recluse  than  a  dema- 
gogue. One  gathers  that  he  infinitely  pre- 
fers to  observe,  read  and  reflect  rather 
than  go  about  the  highways  and  byways 
shaking  hands  and  making  of  himself  a 
hale  fellow  and  well  met. 

But  in  the  interests  of  his  Big  Idea,  Wood 
has  forced  himself  to  become  a  mixer  of  a 
kind.  Where  Wood  and  his  Big  Idea  will 
finally  land  is  a  matter  of  rather  hazy  con- 
jecture. For  the  present  he  appears  to  be 
quite  contented  with  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  and  to  play  the 
part  of  a  Richelieu  in  Western  politics  in 
general. 


Far   North    Really    Liveable 

Continued  from  page  2Jt 


was  surveying  in  Nicaragua.  Peary  did 
have  hard  times  at  first,  but  he  got  through 
that  stage  of  his  work  more  quickly  than 
his  Norwegian  competitors.  But  perhaps 
that  may  not  seem  quite  so  striking  as  the 
fact  which  ought  to  be  well  known  that 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  with  an  expedi- 
•^ion  largely  Italian  followed  in  the  foot- 
leps  of  the  Norwegians,  and  in  a  short 
oyage,  which  did  not  give  them  time 
enough  to  acquire  in  the  North  muchknow- 
ledge  of  the  technique  of  northern  work, 
nevertheless  exceeded  the  best  Norwe- 
gian records. 

From  my  own  experience  I  could  tell 
many  stories  of  the  adaptabihty  of  south- 
erners to  the  North,  a  thing  that  is  well 
known  also  from  the  writings  of  other 
northern  travelers.  Peary  tells  us  again 
and  again  in  his  books,  and  he  emphasized 
it  to  me  personally,  that  the  best  travel- 
ing companion  he  ever  had  was  Matt 
Henson,  a  typical  American  Negro. 
Nearly  every  whaling  ship  in  arctic  waters, 
■vhether  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
side  has  carried  in  its  crews  one  or  many 
men  born  in  Portugal,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islancl3,|the Canaries,  Hawaii,  and  Samoa. 
in  addition  to  large  numbers  of  Negroes, 
from  the  Southern  States.  These  men 
have  usually  averaged  as  high  as  north 
lluropeans  in  their  ability  to  stand  cold 
and  in  their  enjoyment  6i  the  northern 
■limate. 

But  none  of  these  stories  is  more  strik- 
ing than  that  of  my  old  friend  Jim 
F     whom  I  first  met  on  the  north  coast 


of  Canada  in  1906  when  he   had  already 
been  there  for  many  years. 

When  the  World's  Fair  was  held  in 
1893,  one  of  the  exhibits  was  a  young  man 
who  had  grown  to  maturity  in  the  Samoa 
Islands  and  had  been  brought  to  Chicago 
as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  "native  races." 
This  young  man  was  James  Asasela.  When 
the  Fair  was  over,  he  drifted  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  an  idea  of  getting  back  to  the 
Samoas.  He  could  not  speak  much  Eng- 
lish, so  he  went  down  to  the  waterfront  to 
see  if  he  could  find  a  ship  that  looked  as 
if  it  would  take  him  home.  He  saw  a 
small  sailing  ship  that  had  several  "Kan- 
akas" aboard,  natives  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  He  could  not  speak  to  these  Ha- 
waiians,  but  he  knew  what  people  and 
country  they  belonged  to,  so  he  went  to 
the  officers  of  this  ship  and  askedfor  a  job. 
for  he  thought  they  were  sailing  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Two  or  three  months 
later  he  found  himself  in  the  Arctic. 
"Jim  Fiji"  from  the  tropics  now  had  to 
spend  the  winter  with  a  whaler  at  Herschel 
Island,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Canada. 
He  found  it  hard,  for  he  did  not  know  how 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  cold.  He 
froze  his  face  and  his  fingers  and  shivered 
and  was  miserable,  and  he  has  told  me 
that  he  would  have  given  anything  to  be 
out  of  it  and  home.  But  it  was  a  three- 
years'  voyage,  and  during  the  next  two 
years  he  learned  how  to  clothe  himself 
properly  and  how  to  protect  him.self  from 
frost,  and  he  lik^d  the  last  year  so  well 
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that  when  the  vessel  got  down  to  San 
Francisco  he  immediately  .shipped  on 
another  whaler  to  go  north  again.  And  at 
the  end  of  this  three-year  voyage  he  liked 
the  north  so  well  that  when  the  ship 
turned  home  he  asked  permission  of  the 
captain  to  remain  behind. 

Jim  Fiji  has  lived  in  that  country  ever 
since,  trapping  and  occasionally  working 
for  whalers  or  traders,  and  he  worked 
three  years  for  us  on  our  expedition  of 
1913-18.  I  have  known  him  since  1906 
as  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  North,  and 
consider  him  one  of  my  good  friends. 
He  has  been  industrious  and  frugal,  has 
caught  many  foxes,  has  sold  his  furs  at 
favorable  prices,  and  pow  he  has  money 
in  the  bank.  The  amount  is  a  subject  on 
which  he  is  reticent,  for  he  has  in  that 
respect  the  instincts  of  a  miser.  He  will 
give  you  any  food  or  clothing  or  other 
articles  he  has,  but  when  anything  has 
once  been  turned  into  money  it  never  gets 
away  from  him.  Some  say  he  is  worth  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  others  say  forty 
thousand. 

Won't  Return   to  Samoa 

TN    1917    his    hair    had    turned    nearly 
■*■  white  and  he  was  getting  to  be  an  old 
man.    Although  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
the  North,  it  struck  me  one  day  that  it 
might  be  no  bad  speculation  for  Jim  Fiji 
to  go  back  with  some  of  his  riches  to  the 
Samoa  Islands  and  settle  down.  I  suggest- 
ed to  him  that  a  good  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  go  south  with  us  to  San  Francisco,  put 
most  of  his  money  into  Liberty  Bonds, 
take  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  the  Samoas 
and  buy  an  estate  on  which  he  could  live. 
This  idea  struck  him  very  favorably  and 
thereafter  we  had  many  talks  about  what 
he  was  going  to  do.   He  told  me  how  you 
could  get  a  man  down  there  to  work  for 
you  all  day  for  five  cents  and  he  had  great 
visions  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  as  a 
landlord.    Among  other  things,  I  was  to 
come  and  visit  him  some  time  down  there. 
He  knew  how  fond  I  was  of  the  Eskimo 
foods  and  he  described  in  detail  the  pecu- 
liar Samoan  foods  which  he  was  going  to 
give  me  to  see  how  I  liked  them. 

At  the  end  of  my  1913-18  expedition  I . 
came  east  to  Ottawa  and  New  York  and 
Jim  Fiji  went  to  San  Francisco.  Some 
months  later  I  went  out  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  day  after  I  got  there  Jim  Fiji 
called  on  me.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
still  there,  but  he  explained  that  when  he 
got  there  he  heard  that  one  of  his  cousins 
was  on  the  way  from  the  Samoas  and  so 
he  thought  he  would  await  his  arrival  be- 
fore starting  for  home.  When  this  cousin 
arrived  he  told  him,  among  other  things, 
that  wages  had  gone  up  and  that  you  no 
longer  were  able  to  hire  a  man  for  five 
cents  per  day.  Various  other  things  had 
changed  for  the  worse,  but  the  main  thing 
that  worried  Jim  was  that  he  found  he  did 
not  like  the  winterlessness  of  San  Francisco, 
and,  as  the  Samoas  were  in  that  re- 
spect even  worse,  he  had  decided  that  he 
did  not  care  to  go  back  after  all  and  his 
intentions  now  were  to  buy  another  trap- 
ping outfit  and  go  back  to  the  Arctic. 

This  is  what  he  has  done.  In  the  spring 
of  1919  he  was  taken  north  by  Captain 
Pedersen  of  the  Herman,  and  Captain 
Pedersen  tells  me  he  landed  Jim  on  Cape 
Bathurst,  the  .second  most  northeriy 
point  on  the  Canadian  mainland.  He  ex- 
pects to  live  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 
.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny  that 
in  such  countries  as  Missouri  or  Scotland 
winter  is  unpleasant,  and  that  in  such 
countries  as  Northern  Canada  or  Alaska 
^H™;nier  IS  unpleasant.  I  have  often  argued 
with  Eskimos  who  know  summer  only  as 
unpleasant,  but  have  never  succeeded  in 
proving  to  them  that  any  reasonable  per- 
son could  like  Florida  or  Italy.  I  do  ex- 
P|et  to  have  better  luck  with  the  readers 
01  MacLean's  magazine  in  trying  to  prove 
to  them  that  many  reasonable  persons 
hke  winter  better  than  summer,  for  their 
minds  have  had  more  opportunities  for 

betfer^bck  ■^"*  ^  ^"^'^  ^"^^'"^  '""'''^ 
Stories  without  number  and  with  the 
same  moral  as  the  foregoing  will  still  leave 
many  unconvinced  that  you  can  ever  get 
any  large  number  .of  southerners  to  be- 
come fond  of  winter  and  to  colonize  the 
i""  u°,j  •  ^^^^^  people  are  the  intellect- 
ual children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
who  said  there  never  would  be  anything 
out  a  fur-traders'  village  where  now  stands 
Winnipeg  with  its  200,000  inhabitants.  All 
we  can  do  with  such  is  to  urge  them  to  take 
good  care  of  their  health  so  they  may  live 
to  see  history  once  more  repeating  itse'f 
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gold  teeth  of  Mr.  Schoenstein.  The  man 
who  had  spoken  her  name  had  seated  him- 
self beside  her,  and  was  talking  in  precise, 
c  ipped  accents,  oddly  familiar.  The  mist 
cleared  from  her  eyes  and  she  recognized 
Bruce  Carmyle. 

"T  CALLED  at  your  place,"  Mr.  Carmyle 
was  saying,  "and  the  hall  porter  told 
me  that  you  were  here,  so  I  ventured  to 
follow  you.  I  hope  you  do  not  mind?  May 
I  smoke?" 

He  lit  a  cigarette  with  something  of  an 
air.  His  fingers  trembled  as  he  raised  the 
match,  but  he  flattered  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  else  in  his  demeanor  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  violently  excited.  Bruce 
Carmyle's  ideal  was  the  strong  man  who 
can  rise  superior  to  his  emotions.  He  was 
ahve  to  the  fact  that  this  was  an  embar- 
rassing moment,  but  he  was  determined 
not  to  show  that  he  appreciated  it.  He 
cast  a  sideways  glance  at  Sally,  and  thought 
that  never,  not  even  in  the  garden  at 
Monk  s  Crofton  on  a  certain  momentous 
occasion,  had  he  seen  her  looking  pret- 
tier. Her  face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes 
aflame.  The  stout  wraith  of  Uncle  Don- 
ald, which  had  accompanied  Mr.  Carmyle 
on  this  expedition  of  his,  faded  into  noth- 
ingness as  he  gazed. 

_  There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Carmyle,  hav- 
ing lighted  his  cigarette,  puffed  vigorous- 

"When  did  you  land?"  asked  Sally, 
leehng  the  need  of  saying  something. 
Her  mind  was  confused.  She  could  not 
have  said  whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry 
that  he  was  there.  Glad,  she  thought, 
on  the  whole.  There  was  something  in 
his  dark,  cool,  stiff  English  aspect  that 
gave  her  a  curious  feeling  of  relief.  He 
was  so  unlike  Mr.  Cracknell  and  the 
man  from  up-State,  and  so  calmly  re- 
mote from  the  feverish  atmosphere  in 
which  she  lived  her  nights  that  it  was 
restful  to  look  at  him. 

"I  landed  to-night,"  said  Bruce  Car- 
rayle,  turning  and  facing  her  squarely 
To-night!" 

"We  docked  at  ten." 

He  turned  away  again.  He  had  made 
nis  effect,  and  was  content  to  leave  her 
to  think  it  over. 

Sally  was  silent.  The  significance  of 
his  words  had  not  escaped  her.  She  real- 
ized that  his  presence  there  was  a  challenge 
which  she  must  answer.  And  yet  it  hardly 
st'lired  her.  She  had  been  fighting  so  long, 
and  she  felt  utterly  inert.  She  was  like  a 
swimmer  who  can  battle  no  longer  and 
prepares  to  yield  to  the  numbness  of  ex- 
haustion The  heat  of  the  room  pressed 
down  on  her  like  a  smothering  blanket.  Her 
tired  nerves  cried  out  under  the  blare 
of  music  and  the  clatter  of  voices 
"Shall  we  dance  this?'.'  he  asked. 
The  orchestra  had  started  to  play 
again,  a  sensuous,  creamy  melody  which 
was  making  the  most  of  its  brief  reign 
as  Broadway's  leading  song  hit,  over- 
famihar  to  her  from  a  hundred  repe- 
titions. 

"If  you  like." 

Efficiency   was    Bruce    Carmyle's   gos- 
pel. He  was  one  of  those  men  who  do  not 
attempt  anything  which  they  cannot  ac- 
complish to  perfection.    Dancing,  he  had 
decided  early  in  his  life,  was  a  part  of  a 
gentleman's  education,  and  he  had  seen 
to  It  that  he  was  educated  thoroughly 
Sally  who,  as  they  swept  out  on  the  floor, 
had   braced   herself  automatically  for  a 
repetition  of  the  usual  bumping  struggle 
which  dancing  at  the  Flower  Garden  had 
come  to  mean  for  her,  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  a  masterful  expert,  a  man  who 
danced  better  than  she  did,  and  suddenly 
there  came  to  her  a  feeling  that  was  almost 
gratitude,    a    miraculous    slackening    of 
her  taut  nerves,  a  delicious  peace.  Sooth- 
ed   and    contented,    she    yielded  herself 
with  eyes  half  closed  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
melody,   finding  it  now  robbed   in  some 
mysterious  manner  of  all  its  stale  cheap- 
ness, and  in  that  moment  her  whole  atti- 
tude toward  Bruce  Carmyle  underwent  a 
complete  change. 

She  had  never  troubled  to  examine 
with  any  minuteness  her  feeling  toward 
him,  but  one  thing  she  had  known  clear- 
ly since  their  first  meeting— that  he  was 
physically  distasteful  to  her.  For  all  his 
good  looks,  and  in  his  rather  sinister  way 
he  was  a  handsome  man,  she  had  shrunk 


from  him.  Now,  spirited  away  by  the 
magic  of  the  dance,  that  repugnance  had 
left  her.  It  was  as  if  some  barrier  had  beerj 
broken  down  between  them. 

"Sally?" 

She  felt  his  arm  tighten  about  her. 
the  muscles  quivering.  She  caught  sight 
of  his  face.  His  dark  eyes  suddenly 
blazed  into  hers,  and  she  stumbled  with- 
an  odd  feeling  of  helplessness,  realizing 
with  a  shock  that  brought  her  with  a., 
jerk  out  of  the  half-dream  into  which 
she  had  been  lulled  that  this  dance  had 
not  postponed  the  moment  of  decision, 
as  she  had  looked  to  it  to  do.  In  a  hot 
whisper,  the  words  swept  away  on  the' 
flood  of  the  music  which  had  suddenly 
become  raucous  and  blaring  once  more„ 
he  was  repeating  what  he  had  said  un- 
der the  trees  at  Monk's  Crofton  on  that 
far-off  morning  in  the  English  spring- 
time. Dizzily  she  knew  that  she  was- 
resenting  the  unfairnes.s  of  the  attack 
at  such  a  moment,  but  her  mind  seemed' 
numbed. 

'"PHE  music  stopped  abruptly.  Insis- 
„  „  tent  clapping  started  it  again,  but 
Sally  moved  away  to  her  table,  and' 
he  followed  her  like  a  shadow.  Neither 
spoke.  Bruce  Carmyle  had  said  his  say . 
and  Sally  was  sitting,  staring  before  her. 
trying  to  think.  She  was  tired,  tired.  Her 
eyes  were  burning.  She  tried  to  force  her- 
self to  face  the  situation  squarely.  Was  it 
worth  struggling?  Was  anything  in  the' 
world  worth  a  struggle?  She  only  knew 
that  she  was  tired,  desperately  tired,  tired' 
to  the  very  depths  of  her  soul. 

The  music  stopped.  There  was  more- 
clapping,  but  this  '  time  the  orchestra- 
did  not  respond.  Gradually  the  floor  emp- 
tied. The  shuffling  of  feet  ceased.  The- 
Flower  Garden  was  as  quiet  as  it  was 
ever  able  to  be.  Even  the  voices  of  thf 
babblers  seemed  strangely  hushed.  Sally 
closed  her  eyes,  and  as  she  did  so  from- 
somewhere  up  near  the  roof  there  came  the- 
song  of  a  bird. 

Isidore  Abrahams  was  a  man  of  his 
word.  He  advertised  a  Flower  Garden., 
and  he  had  tried  to  give  the  public  some- 
thing as  closely  resembling  a  flower  gar- 
den as  it  was  possible  for  an  over-crowded, 
overheated,  overnoisy  Broadway  dancing 
resort  to  achieve.  Paper  roses  festooned 
the  walls;  genuine  tulips  bloomed  in  tubs 
by  every  pillar  and  from  the  roof  hung 
cages  with  birds  in  them.  One  of  these- 
stirred  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  tu- 
mult below,  had  begun  to  sing. 

Sally    had    often    pitied    these    birds,, 
and  more  than  once  had  pleaded  in  vain, 
with   Mr.   Abrahams  for  a  remission   of' 
their  sentence,  but  somehow  at  this  mo- 
ment it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  this- 
one  was  merely  praying  in  its  own  lan- 
guage,  as  she   had   often   prayed  in   her 
thoughts,  to  be  taken  out  of  this  place.. 
To  her,  sitting  there  wrestling  with  fate 
the  song  seemed  cheerful.   It  soothed  her. 
It  healed  her  to  listen  to  it.  And  suddenly 
before  her  eyes  there  roseavision  of  Monk's 
Crofton,  cool,  green,  and  peaceful  under 
the  mild  English  sun,  luring  her  as  an 
oasis  seen  in  the  distance  hires  the  desert 
traveler. 

She  became  aware  that  the  master  of' 
Monk's    Crofton    had    placed    his    hand 
on  hers  and  was  holding  it  in  a  tighten- 
ing grip.    She  looked  down  and  gave  a 
little    shiver.     She    had    always    disliked 
Bruce     Carmyle's     hands.      They    were 
strong  and  bony  and   black  hairs  grew 
on  the  backs  of  their.   One  of  the  earliestt 
feelings    regarding    him    had    been    that 
she    would    hate    to    have    those    hands 
touching   her.     But   she    did    not  move. 
Again  that  vision  of  the  old  garden  had 
flickered    across    her    mind...  a    haven 

where  she  could   rest 

He  was  leaning  toward  her,  whispering 
in  her  ear.  The  room  was  hotter  than  it 
ever  had  been,  noisier  than  it  had  ever 
been,  fuller  than  it  had  ever  been.  The- 
bird  on  the  roof  was  singing  again,  and 
now  she  understood  what  it  said.  "Take> 
me  out  of  this!"  Did  anything  matter 
except  that?  What  did  it  matter  how  one- 
was  taken,  or  where,  or  by  whom,  so  that 
one  was  taken. 

Monk's  Crofton  was  looking  cool  and' 
green  and  peaceful. 
"Very  well,"  said  Sally. 

To    he    continued 
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"So  this  is  foreign  travel!"  said  Rose 
dismally.  "When  I  read  about  other 
people's  travels,  they  always  see  things 
'under  Venetian  skies' — no  matter  where 
they  happen  to  be.  Ever  since  I've  been 
in  Europe  all  that  I've  seen,  which  isn't 
mudi,  has  been  in  the  pouring  rain!" 

The  kind  young  man  who  was  conduct- 
ing them  offered  to  take  them  into  his 
greenhouse,  and  after  a  moment's  hur- 
ried consultation  of  the  document,  the  two 
agreed  to  go.  Someone  came  on  business 
and  he  apologised  for  leaving  them,  but 
suggested  they  might  enjoy  a  closer  in- 
spection of  his  amaryllis,  which  were  es- 
pecially fine. 

The  rain  pattered  on  the  glass  but  as 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  arti- 
ficial heat  it  was  quite  comfortable  in  the 
greenhouse.  And  they  talked  and  talked. 
He  learned  much  about  her,  finding  the 
subject  one  of  engaging  interest. 

She  was  one  of  three  sisters,  whose 
mother  had  died  when  the  oldest  girl  was 
fifteen  and  Rose  eleven.  Their  father  had 
died  some  years  before.  They  went  from 
their  California  home  to  live  with  their 
grandmother  in  Virginia,  at  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  and  critical  period  of  a  girl's 
life.  Mrs.  Burwell  was  past  seventy.  As 
she  had  never  had  a  daughter  to  bridge 
the  years  between  to-day's  manners  and 
those  of  the  days  before  the  war,  she  had 
proceeded  to  bring  up  her  son's  daughters 
exactly  as  she  had  been  brought  up.  Her 
ideas  of  conventionality  were  as  inflexible 
as  her  conviction  that  a  proper  chaperon- 
age  was  the  only  becoming  background  for 
a  well  bred  girl.  When  Helen  made  her 
debut,  she  was  resigned  beforehand  to  be- 
ing a  dismal  social  failure.  But  old  Mrs. 
Burwell's  house  parties  became  the  rage, 
(though  she  never  called  them  that;  she 
spoke  of  a  house  teeming  with  guests  as 
"befitting  Burwell  hospitality.") 

"Helen  wasn't  exactly  a  belle,"  explain- 
ed Rose,  "I  mean  lots  of  girls  have  rnore 
fuss  made  over  them, — but  the  men  just 
pestered  her  to  marry  them!" 

THEN  came  Doris,  who  married  at  the 
end  of  her  first  season,  and  then  Rose, 
who  had  never  admitted  even  to  herself 
that  she  was  the  greatest  favorite  of  the 
three.  She  had  made  her  debut  the  winter 
before,  but  she  had  become  interested 
in  painting  lessons  from  a  Belgian  woman 
who  had  refugeed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  war,  and  when  Madame  Lom- 
baerts  returned  to  Antwerp  the  girl  had 
begged  to  go  with  her  to  continue  her  stud- 
ies. Her  uncle  was  to  come  over  in  the 
late  summer  to  bring  her  back. 

"You  haven't  explained  the  especial 
reason  why  you  are  held  under  such  strict 
laws  over  here,"  said  Scarth. 

A  tiny  wave  of  color  rippled  over  the 
girl's  cheek,  smooth  and  soft  as  the  petals 
of  a  hyacinth.  "I  wrote  that  I  had  met  two 
or  three  painters  over  here.  My  grand- 
mother doesn't  wish  me  to  meet  any  men 
here,  because  she  thinks  girls  are  much 
happier  if  they  marry  in  their  own  coun- 
try, especially  in  Virginia.  Of  course  it's 
just  her  partiality  for  me  that's  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  My  two  sisters  married  at 
the  end  of  their  first  season,  you  see,  and 
Grandmother  believes  that  every  man  is  in 
hot   pursuit   of   us." 

She  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  it  but 
Scarth  did  not  seem  to  find  it  amusing. 

The  Hollander  appeared  at  the  door: 
"I  thought  to  find  you  outside  since  the 
rain   has   stopped." 
''      "Has   it?"   exclaimed   the  two  rather 
guiltily. 

"Did  you  like  the  amaryllis?" 

Their  confusion  deepened. 

They  hurried  outside  to  find  the  pale 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  lighting  up  a  field 
of  General  De  Witt  tulips — great  cups  of 
reddish  orange,  the  color  of  flame. 

"How  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Rose.  "How 
glorious!  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  I  came!" 

Later  on,  as  they  stood  knee  deep  in  a 
field  of  mauve  tulips,  Scarth  besought  her: 
"Tell  me  one  thing  before  we  leave  this 
last  field:  do  you  return  to  Antwerp  from 
here?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  then  added,  "It 
doesn't  seem  honest  to  tell  you  more  than 
that."  .;    ' 

"You  must  not  think  that  I  am  deliber- 
ately following  you  to  Antwerp  against 
your  grandmother's  wishes,  though  I  tell 
you  frankly  I  shall  try  to  see  you  there. 
But  I  had  already  arranged  to  sail  from 
Antwerp  as  I  wish  to  see  the  ice  hockey 


between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
I'm  rather  keen  on  winter  sports." 

She  did  not  say  whether  she  planned  to 
see  the  match  or  not. 

"You  can  be  as  silent  as  your  namesake 
flower,"  said  Scarth. 

Again  the  delightful  dimple  came  in  her 
left  cheek. 

"I'm  never  called  by  my  real  name," 
she  confessed.  "I  was  such  a  very  proper 
little  girl  that  one  of  Helen's  beaus  nick- 
named me  'Primrose'  and  everybody 
promptly  adopted  it." 

Scarth  considered  it.  "It  does  suit  you 
admirably." 

He  was  conscious  of  a  quick  change  in 
the  girl's  manner.  She  hurried  a  step  or 
two  past  him  as  if  he  werejnot  there.  They 
had  passed  from  the  last  field  into  the 
street. 

He  remembered  her  wicked  expletive: 
"Plague  take  'the  public  thoroughfare'! 
It's  no  place  for  a  primrose." 

When  the  steam  tram  came  he  lifted  his 
hat  and  left  her,  as  her  silence  indicated 
was  her  wish. 

To  trace  a  hidden  Primrose  in  Antwerp 
proved  a  baffling  task.  Scarth  went  daily 
to  the  Palais  de  Glace  where  the  various 
skating  contests  were  staged  and  in  be- 
tween times  he  haunted  museums,  studios 
and  picture  galleries.  At  last  he  was  re- 
warded by  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  one 
evening  at  the  rink,  seated  next  to  a  mid- 
dle-aged woman  whom  he  took  to  be  her 
teacher.  As  soon  as  the  evening's  contests 
were  over  he  found  the  number  of  her  seat, 
and  through  a  minor  official  learned  the 
name  of  the  subscriber  who  had  the  seat 
on  the  other  side  of  her.  He  went  to  him 
and  offered  to  buy  his  ticket  for  the  game 
the  following  evening  at  any  price  he  would 
name — five  times,  ten  times  its  original 
cost. 

Rose  looked  up  with  startled,  innocent 
eyes  when  he  took  his  seat  triumphantly 
beside  her.  She  introduced  him  to  her 
teacher,  Madame  Lombaerts,  and  Scarth 
made  the  proper  responses  while  his  head 
seemed  literally  to  be  spinning  around. 

How  much  more  he  wanted  to  see  the 
girl  than  he  had  realised!  How  much  pret- 
tier she  was  than  he  remembered!  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  he  managed  to  stammer 
out. 

"You  last  saw  me  in  the  rain,  with  a 
broken  feather  dangling  from  my  hat. 
I  must  have  looked  a  fright,  a  monster! 
Still  it's  not  nicfe  of  you  to  be  so  surprised, 
is  it?" 

"I  haven't  a  coherent  thought,"  he  re- 
turned happily.  "I'm  so  engrossed  with 
satisfaction  that  a  skating  rink  wasn't 
named  on  that  list.  I  wish  they  would 
play  hockey  until  midnight." 

THE  rink  was  crowded  to  its  capacity 
with  a  throng  of  eager  spectators,  re- 
presenting every  nation  from  Finland  to 
South  Africa.  A  .lapanese  elbowed  a  man 
from  Chili,  an  Australian  talked  with  a 
group  just  back  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 
■The  curved  dome  of  the  roof  twinkled  in 
multi-colored  lights,  flags  of  all  nations 
fluttered,  the  orchestra  played  national 
airs,  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  color  and 
movement  and  youth.  The  spectators 
shrieked,  applauded,  or  booed  as  their 
caprices  led. 

"At  your  feet.  Lady  Luck!"  came  an 
invocation  from  a  group  of  American  offi- 
cers, or  again  a  hoarse  chorus. 

"Give  'em  'ell,  Americans,  givemiell]" 

No  one  from  Canada  or  the  United 
States — the  two  best  neighbors  in  all  the 
world — could  have  seen  that  contest  with- 
out a  thrill  of  pride  in  the  team  with  the 
maple  leaf  on  their  breasts  and  the  team 
with  the  shield  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score 
stood  0  to  0. 

"I've  played  hockey  ever  since  I  can 
remember,"  said  Scarth,  "but  this  is  the 
hardest-fought  match  I've  ever  seen.  This 
is  hockey  at  its  best;  clean,  fast,  sports- 
manlike." 

"It's  the  most  thrilling  game  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,"  cried  Rose,  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  excitement.  "And  the  teams 
are  so  evenly  matched.  I  feel  that  which- 
ever side  wins  the  other  one  really  ought 
to!    I   don't   mean   exactly  that...." 

He  smiled  down  at  her.  "What  you 
mean  is  that  down  in  the  bottom  of 
your  heart  you  are  sure  the  States  will 
win  and  you  are  trying  to  salve  my  dis- 
appointment ahead  of  time.  It's  like  your 
dear  gentleness.    But  I  think  Canada  is 
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with  stewed  raisins 

— a  delicious  winter 
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Nutted  Fruit 

Just  add  Puffed  Rice  to  get  it 

Fruit  and  nuts  blend  well  together — for  instance, 
"nuts  and  raisins." 

But  nuts  are  hard  and  heavy.  Puffed  rice  is  like  nut 
meats  puffed.  It  adds  the  nutty  blend  to  fruits  in  an 
airy,  flimsy  form. 

You  will  mix  puffed  rice  with  every  stewed  fruit  when 
you  try  it  once. 

Enjoy  all  their  delights 

Puffed  grains  are  breakfast  dainties,  but  they  are  also 
food  confections.  Let  them  bring  you  all  of  their  en- 
joyments. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  bubbles,  8  timesi  normal 
size.  The  texture  is  like  snowflakes,  the  taste  like 
toasted  nuts. 

Yet  every  use  supplies  whole-grain  nutrition  in  a 
scientific  form.  Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  to  make 
digestion  easy  and  complete. 

No  other  process  so  fits  a  grain  to  feed.  And  none 
makes  whole  grains  nearly  so  enticing. 

If  you  believe  in  whole-grain  diet,  serve  the  children 
Puffed  Grains  in  endless  ways  and  often. 

Prof.  Ander.«!on  invented  them  for  that. 
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Puffed  Wheat  in  milk— the  good-night  dish 
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CHARLES  CHAPLIN 

(THE  CINEMA  KING)  IN  HIS 

All-Wool  BARRY  OVERCOAT 

Here  is  direct,  conclusive  proof  of  our  abilitj'  as  Mail-Order  Tailors.  It  indicates 
why  we  undertake  to  refund  more  than  you  actually  have  paid  us  if  we  fail  to  El 
you  perfectly  from  self- measures  : — 

When  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN,  the  Cinema  King,  was  in  London,  we  waited 
upon  him  personally  with  an  overcoat  which  we  had  cut  and  tailored  merely  from 
seeing  and  studying  a  Charlie  Chaplin  picture-card.  We  solemnly  declare  this  to 
be  the  truth,  and  will  pay  $5,000  to  any  charily  if  the  facts  are  not  as  stated. 
Mr.  CHAPLIN  in  this  picture  is  seen  at  the  Ritz  Hotel,  London,  in  this  BARRY 
OVERCOAT.  The  overcoat  was  tried  on  before  a  representative  gathering  of 
Pressmen,  and  was  declared  by  Mr.  CHAPLIN  lo  be  a  perfect-fitting  Coat  in 
every  respect.  Note  the  fit  of  the  collar,  the  fall  of  the  lapels,  the  general  lay  of  the 
body  of  the  Coat.  You  will  admit  it  is  perfection.  We  declare  thai  the  photo- 
graph is  untouched  in  any  of  these  details,  and  that  the  photograph,  excellent  as  it  is, 
does  not  really  do  full  justice  to  the  actual  perfection  of  Mr.  CHAPLIN'S 
Coat  as  it  appeared  before  those  Pressmen. 

We  can  fit  you  as  well  as  we  fitted  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin. 

$40.00    PURE  SCOTTISH 
WOOL  OVERCOAT  for  $20.00 

(Carriage  and  Duty  Paid 
to  your  door.) 


Cuatom — Built  to  your 
Special  Meaaurei. 


These  Tweeds  bear  the  ImprcM 
of  the  SCOTTISH  WOOL- 
LEN ASSOCIATION,  and 
need  no  other  guarantee  than  this. 


They  are  cut,  made  and 
trimmed   to  perfection. 
They    are    beyond 
competition. 


An  Unparalleled  Guarantee. — If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  do  not 
consider  this  $20.00  Pure  Wool  Overcoat  to  measure  the  finest  value  you  have  ever 
enjoyed,  return  the  coal  and  we  will  refund  not  only  the  $20.00,  but  $2  00  more  to 
compensate  you  for  loss  of  time.  That  is  the  BARRY  Guarantee.  Dare  we  make 
such  an  offer,  we  ask,  if  we  could  not  live  up  to  what  we  claim  > 

Other  Barr^  Features  are  : 
A  $35  PURE  WOOL  OVERCOAT  for  $18.50 

To  Measure. 

A  $20  SPORTS  COAT  to  measure  for  $1  l.OO 

(As  worn  by  J.    DIMMOCK.  Tollenham   Hotspurs.) 

A  $42  ALL-WOOL  BLUE  SERGE  SUIT,  $22.50 
A  $25.00  YORKSHIRE  TWEED  SUIT,  $15.00 

To  Measure. 
ALL  THESE  SELLING  PRICES  INCLUDE  CARRIAGE  AND  DUTY 

PAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR. 

Send  for  Free  Patterns  of  all  these  Cloths.    A  poitcard  will  bring  ihem  per  return 

1  weeds.  Chevioti.  Vicunai,  Serttei.  Hometpunf.  (or  your  quiet  consideration. 

OUR  SELF-MEASUREMENT  SYSTEM  u „„(.iiing..a„d we .u.ran... ,o fit  ,ou 

perfecUy— Otherwise  it  would  be  useleta  to  make  our  uniqae  ufiqunlified  guarantee  to  refund.    All 
ordcri  are  diipatched  within  levcn  dayi  from  receipt  of  order,  and  entirely  at  our  riik. 

S.  A.  BARRY  &  CO.  meaIuretailors. 

16   City   Road,    London,   E.G.   1,  Eng. 


due  to  win.  The  States  have  as  fine  individ- 
ual players,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
player  of  all,  but  the  team  work  of  our 
men  is  better  and  steadier  and  that's 
what  counts  in  the  long  run." 

At  the  final  score  of  two  to  nothing  in 
Canada's  favor,  the  whole  audience  went 
wild  with  applause,  the  Americans  join- 
ing as  heartily  a.s  anyone  else  in  cheering  a 
victory  so  well  fought  and  hard  won. 

ROSE  was  as  disappointed  as  a  child. 
"Anyway,  it's  my  side  of  the  world 
which  won,  not  yours,"  she  challenged 
Scarth.  "We're  nearer  Canada  than  you 
Englishmen." 

He  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  "Did- 
n't you  understand  that  I  am  a  Canadian?" 

Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  pleasure. 
"You  spoke  of  living  in  London,  and  once 
you  told  me  about  that  little  boy  on  Pic- 
cadilly." 

"I  meant  London,  Ontario.  We  have  a 
Piccadilly— even  a  River  Thames— for  that 
matter." 

Madame  Lombaerts'  attention  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  game,  but  she  began  to 
feel  that  it  was  due  Rose's  friend  to  ad- 
dress some  remark  to  him.  She  leaned 
across  her  pupil  and  spoke  in  halting  Eng- 
lish: 

"Mees  Boorwell  tell  me  of  de  nice  time 
she  made  in  Holland  and  de  fine  toolips 
in  de  sunshine  and  de  leetle  boat  wid  de 
flowers." 

Scarth  made  an  adequate  reply  and 
Madame  resumed  her  conversation  with 
the  Belgian  friend  on  her  right. 

"You   wonderful   little   girl!"   Scarth's 


voice  was  perilously  close  to  tenderness. 
"Out  of  all  the  rain  and  dreariness  and 
disappointment  of  that  trip  you  brought 
back  only  the  two  beautiful  pictures!" 

She  answered  with  shy  daring:  "Then 
you  had  forgotten  the  flame-colored  tulips 
in  the  sunset?" 

"The  only  memory  I  brought  back  from 
that  journey  was  a  Primrose,"  he  replied. 

The  crowd  was  surging  out  of  the  rink; 
Scarth  realised  that  the  moments  which  re- 
mained to  him  were  few. 

"I  am  sailing  to-morrow.  As  soon  as  I 
return  to  Canada  to  make  a  report  on 
the  business  which  brought  me  over,  I 
am  going  to  Virginia  to  meet  your  Grand- 
rnother  with  the  'proper  credentials'  she 
rightly  demands.  I  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing against  her  wishes  because  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  her  sheltering  has  help- 
ed to  make  you  the — the  flower  that  you 
are.  I  like  your  grandmother  inexpressibly! 
I  hope  to  gain  her  permission  to  come  back 
over  here  to  tell  you — what  until  then  I 
feel  in  honor  bound  to  leave  unsaid." 

As  if  he  hadn't  told  her\ 

Her  eyes  were  soft  and  shy,  her  voice  a 
little  faltering  as  she  answered: 

"When  you  meet  Grandmother  tell  her 
first  about  being  from  London.  Then,  when 
she  afterwards  finds  it's  in  Ontario,  it 
will  seem  quite  near  by  and  not  foreign  at 
all."  She  put  out  her  hand  and  Scarth's 
two  hands  closed  hard  over  it.  "And  when 
you  see  Grandmother,  suppose  you  wear 
the  suit  you  have  on  now!  It's  such  a 
becoming  suit,  isn't  it?  Goodbye.  Yes, 
Madame,  I'm  coming  at  once,  I'm  not 
going  to  say  another  word." 

As  if  she  hadn't  told  himl 


The     Sail-dragger 


Continued  from  page  IS 


"With  a  man  like  Kowalsky,  one  can- 
not afford  to  delay.  You  can  never  tell 
what  he  may  do." 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  queried  Billy. 
"D'ye  think  he'll  escape?" 

"N-no!  But  he  might  make  away  with 
himself.  His  game  is  up  as  soon  as  we  get 
in  and  I  guess  he  knows  it.  He  would  die 
happy  if  he  thought  I  had  to  serve  out 
the  balance  of  my  term.  He  wouldn't 
help  me  any." 

"The  other  nodded.  "You  jest  sing  out 
when  you  want  me." 

An  hour  later,  the  pallid-faced  cabin- 
boy  came  upon  the  poop  and  called  Spen- 
cer. "Mister  Brown  wants  you  h'immed- 
iately,  sir."  And  Billy  followed  him  below, 
excited  with  curiosity. 

WHEN  he  entered  the  cabin,  his  nos- 
trils were  assailed  by  the  acrid 
smell  of  burning  sulphur  and  he  sniffed 
wonderingly.  Then  Comstock  hailed  him 
and  he  approached  the  door  of  Kowalsky's 
room  to  find  the  ventilators  plugged  and 
the  door  jambs  covered  with  tacked  can- 
vas. Comstock  was  on  his  knees  busily 
pumping  sulphur  fumes  into  the  berth  by 
means  of  a  smoke-box  used  in  fumigating. 
Sounds  of  violent  choking  and  coughing, 
interspersed  with  vicious  cursing,  came 
from  the  interior  of  the  apartment.  "I'm 
giving  him  a  rare  drilling,"  observed  Com- 
stock callously,  "but  it  has  to  be  done. 
He'll  be  ready  to  sign  in  a  minute." 

Within  a  minute,  as  forecast,  Kow- 
alsky gave  in.  "I'll  sign!"  he  gasped,  and 
they  opened  the  door  hastily  ere  the  man 
strangled.  Coughing  involuntarily,  Com- 
stock threw  open  the  port  hole  and  allow- 
ed the  fumes  to  dissipate  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  fresh  draught.  The  prisoner 
gulped  the  clarified  air  with  rasping  in- 

I  halations — broken  every  now  and  again 
by  paroxysms  of  racking  coughs — and  his 

i  peculiar  eyes  glowed  with  fury.  "I'll  sign, 
curse  you!"  he  wheezed  viciously,  "but 
God  help  you  if  I  get  a  chance  at  you  for 
this,  Comstock!"  There  was  portentous 
menace  in  the  look  he  flashed  at  the  chem- 
ist. 

"I'm  not  losing  any  sleep  over  your 
chances,"  retorted  the  other  calmly. 
They  hauled  the  man  out  and  propped 
him  up  in  a  chair.  His  right  hand  was 
released  from  the  lashings  for  an  instant 
and  he  signed  with  trembling  caligraphy. 
Spencer  witnessed  the  document  and  Com- 
stock trussed  Kowalsky  up  again.  They 
gave  him  a  drink  of  water  and  bundled 
him  unceremoniously  into  the  bunk  and 
Comstock  laughed  exultantly.  "Got  it  at 
last!"  he  cried,  and  they  left  the  room  with 


the  prisoner's  bitter  oaths  ringing  in  their 
ears. 

T^HE  wind  blew  in  hard  squalls  until 
•*■  midnight  when  the  wind  hauled 
enough  to  permit  the  ship  to  lay  a  course 
for  Boston  Bay.  With  the  lessening  of  the 
gale's  violence,  Spencer  turned  the  hands 
out  to  make  sail.  He  was  feeling  more 
cheerful  with  the  shift  of  wind,  and,  now 
that  Comstock  had  cleared  his  character, 
Billy  began  to  devote  his  energies  to 
getting  the  Gregory  into  port  that  he 
might  make  a  bid  for  his  brother's  proper- 
ty. 

He  had  no  idea  of  what  the  estate  con- 
sisted nor  its  value.  Neither  did  he  know 
how  long  it  would  take  him  to  cross  the 
continent  from  Boston  to  Victoria,  B.C. 
But  when  he  swung  the  Gregory  west  again, 
he  figured  he  had  exactly  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  hours  to  make  the  trip,  and  he 
resolved  to  cover  as  many  miles  as  he 
humanly  could  within  the  allotted  time. 
A  little  money  might  help  him  to  an  exis- 
tence less  strenuous  and  precarious  than 
that  of  a  fishing  vessel  skipper;  it  might 
help  him  to  win  Mabel  Comstock.  The 
latter  thought  inspired  him  to  make  haste, 
and  when  the  hands  hoisted  and  sheeted 
home  the  three  upper  topsails,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  main  lower-topgallantsail  to 
be  set. 

With  a  hard  gale  blowing  and  braced 
up,  the  old  Gregory  stormed  along  with 
her  lee  scuppers  a  broil  of  white  water  and 
solid  green  was  cascading  aboard  by  the 
weather  fore-rigging.  Andy  kept  the  poop 
with  Spencer  and  the  two  men  discussed 
theGrefforj/'s  sailing  abilities. 

"She  can  sail,  Captun,"  observed  the 
Scot.  "She  was  an  auld  London  Australia- 
man  afore  the  Roosians  got  her  and  ye 
can  see  she  has  clipper  lines." 

Spencer  nodded  and  balancing  to  a 
lurching  roll,  he  scanned  the  black  rect- 
angle of  the  main  lower-topgallantsail 
showing  against  the  sky.  The  foot  of  the 
sail  was  curved  in  an  arc  which  betokened 
the  great  pressure  of  the  wind  which 
filled  it.    "How's  her  gear?"  he  asked. 

"No  bad,  sir,"  replied  Andy.  "It's  all 
fairly  new  and  she's  got  a  guid  suit  o" 
sails  on  her.  She'll  stand  drivin'  a  bit.  ." 

"I  hope  so,". said  Billy  quickly.  "I'm 
going  to  try  her.  Get  the  crowd  out  and 
let  them  give  her  all  she  can  hang. ..." 

The  Scotchman  looked  at  him  question- 
ingly.  "Ye'll  be  meanin'  juist  tae  gie  her 
th  fore  lower-t'gan's'I,  I  take  it,  sir " 

"Aye,"  said  Spencer  briskly,  "and  the 
fores'l,  the  upper  main-t'gan's'l,  the  miz- 
zen  t'gan's'l,  and  mizzen   and   maintop- 
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111  st  staya'is.  Ill  see  liuw  ^he  stands  that 
of  ore  I  give  her  any  more. 
"She's "no*  a  fishin'  schooner,  this  yin, 
sir,"  ventured  the  other  a  trifle  anxiously 
ank  hesitating  ere  he  gave  such  an  appar- 
ently rash  order.  ' 

The  skipper  laughed  and  clutched  the 
rail  as  the  ship  rolled  her  lee  rail  under  in  a 
heavy  puff.  "I  know  that,  m'  son.  She 
c'd  carry  a  fishin'  schooner  on  her  davits. 
Give  her  the  muslin,  m'lad.  What  she 
won't  carry  she  can  drag." 

The  other  still  hesitated  and  looked 
aloft.  "If  ye  set  mair  sail  the  noo,  we'll 
never  be  able  tae  tak'  it  in,"  he  protested. 

"You  won't  have  to.  Get  it  on  her. 
She's  too  slow  for  my  taste." 

ANDY  clawed  his  way  for'ad  to  where 
the  watch  were  sheltering  in  the 
wrecked  donkey-room.  The  boiler  itself 
was  undamaged  and  the  place  had  been 
cleared  up.  The  bo'sun  and  another  man 
were  alive,  though  badly  burned,  and  they 
were  bandaged  up  and  placed  in  fo'c'sle 
bunks.  The  four  others  were  lying  under 
the  fo'c'sle-head  where  the  sail-maker 
busied  himself  stitching  them  up  in  can- 
vas shrouds. 

"The  young  fella  aft  there  is  singin' 
out  for  mair  sail,  lauds,"  and  he  repeated 
the  order.  The  men  growled.  "He'll  be 
jumpin'  the  sticks  out  of  her!"  "She'll  be  a 
half-tide  rock!"  So  they  opined,  but  at  sea 
it's  a  case  of  "growl  ye  may,  but  go  ye 
must!"  and  they  gave  a  hitch  to  their  soul- 
and-body  lashings  and  buttoned  their 
sou'westers  under  their  chins  as  they  stag- 
gered forward  to  face  the  deluge  of  water 
at  the  fore  gear. 

From  the  poop,  Spencer  saw  two  hands 
.scrambling  up  the  fore-rigging  and  he 
knew  that  his  orders  were  being  carried 
out.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  big  foresail 
was  loosed  and  bellying  and  flogging  in  the 
gear.  Then  a  hoarse  chorus  came  echoing 
to  his  ears  amidst  the  roar  and  swish  of 
the  sea,  and  when  the  sheet  was  hauled  aft 
and  the  fore-tack  swayed  down  on  the  cat- 
head, the  Gregory  felt  the  urge  of  the  extra 
canvas.  Whole  seas  came  thundering  oyer 
her  bows  and  seething  brine  came  swirling 
to  the  poop  ladders. 

Andy  came  panting  out  of  the  gloom — 
his  oilskins  shedding  salt  water. 

"We  had  a  hell  of  a  time  gettin'  that 
fores'l  on  her,  sir.  D'ye  no  think  that's 
enough  for  juist  the  noo?  There's  no 
livin'  for'ad  and  the  sail-maker  was  say- 
in'  it's  nae  manner  o'  use  for  him  tae  stitch 
them  Bolsheviks  up  as  twa  o'  them  have 
been  washed  off  th'  fore-hatch  and  over 
th'  side  a'ready."  He  stood  respectfully 
awaiting  Billy's  answer. 

The  skipper  scanned  the  straining  fabric 
before  him  and  gave  a  glance  at  sea  and 
sky  to  windward.  The  ship  was  rushing 
along  with  thunderous  roarings  of  out- 
raged water  thrust  from  her  shearing  bows 
and  the  big  foresail  bellied  hard  against 
the  fore-stay  and  tugged  at  sheet  and 
tack  in  two  swelling  breasts  of  canvas. 
The  rounded  arch  of  it  told  of  tremendous 
wind-urge  and  Billy  enjoyed  the  sight. 
He  had  sailed  in  square-riggers  before, 
but  only  as  a  seaman.  Here  he  was_  driving 
one,  as  he  had  often  longed  to  drive  one, 
and  he  was  intoxicated  by  the  thrill  of  it. 

BUT  he  was  aschooner  man— a  fisherman 
sail-dragger — and  one  of  the  reckless 
type  who  cared  little  for  spars  and  gear. 
No  windjammer  skipper  would  press  his 
jship  as  Spencer  was  doing.  He  judged  the 
'Gregory's  capabilities  just  as  he  would 
ijudge  a  stoutly-rigged,  well-ballasted 
Grand  Banker. 

"She  hasn't  got  her  lee  rail  under  yet," 
he  shouted  in  Andy's  ear.  She  took  a  lee 
roll  that  moment  and  rang  the  poop  bell 
jlierself  but  Billy  affected  not  to  notice  the 
denial  on  the  ship's  part."She'll  stand  more. 
|4way  ye  go  on  her  stays'ls  and  we'll  give 
ler  the  fore  lower-t'gan's'l  as  a  starter." 
iWild  steering  of  the  plunging,  driving  ship 
j^aused  him  to  add:  "And  send  a  good  hand 
o  the  lee  wheel." 

The  Gregory's  crowd  set  the  sails  with 
nany  misgivings.  "She'll  spill  us  all  into 
he  drink  or  something'U  go,"  they  fore- 
ast.  "That  fisherman  we  picked  up  is 
ne  of  them  Yankee-Bluenose  sail-car- 
ers." Cursing  with  lurid  deep-water  oaths, 
iiey  tugged  and  hauled  at  halliard  and 
jieet,  drenched  with  spray  and  often 
lith  their  feet  washed  from  under  them 
y  boarding  dollops  of  green  sea. 
Spencer  clawed  his  way  aft  and  flash- 
l  an  electric  torch  at  the  log-dial.  It 
lowed  a  speed  of  twelve  knots  since  the 
res'l  was  set — good  going  for  a  square- 
{(tr  in  that  sea.  ""rhis  time  tomorrer. 


if  the  wind  holds,  we  sh'd  be  well."  he 
murmured.  "Then,  if  I  skip  for  a  traiu,  I 
might  be  about  to  make  Victoria  in  time. 
Jupiter!  I  wish  I  knew  how  long  it  takes 
to  go  from  Boston  to  Victoria." 

But  not  knowing  stiffened  his  deter- 
mination to  drive  the  ship  for  all  she  was 
worth. 

The  crowd  had  just  sheeted  home  the 
fore  lower-t'gan's'l  when  a  panting  figure 
cannoned  into  Spencer.  He  grabbed  the 
person  with  quick  hands  wondering  if  it 
was  friend  or  foe  and  in  the  shaded  light 
from  the  chart-room  windows  saw  it  was 
the  English  cabin-boy,  pallid  and  gasping. 

"What's  up,  boy?"  barked  Billy  appre- 
hensively. 

"He's  escaped!  He's  escaped!  Shot  the 
cook,  sir!  Oh,  gorralmighty,  sir,  he  shot  at 

me !"      He   paused,   choking,    and 

caught  the  rail  as  the  ship  rolled. 

"Who's  escaped?"  Spencer  reached  un- 
der his  oil-coat  for  his  automatic  and  nerv- 
ed himself  for  action. 

"That  stoo-ard,  sir.  That  Bolsheviki 
feller.  'E  called  for  Mister  Brown,  sir, 
'n  I  'eard  a  fight  in  'is  cabin,  sir,  h'an 
h'out  'e  comes.  The  cook  wos  goin'  dahn 
inter  the  lazareet  for  stores,  sir,  h'an  he 
shoots  'im  dead " 

"Shoots  who  dead?" 

"The  cook,  sir. , .  ." 

"Hell's  Bells!"  ejaculated  Spencer  a- 
ghast.  Kowalsky  free  and  with  a  gun! 
Shot  the  cook!  And  Comstock?  The 
skipper  ran  to  the  poop  break  and  roared 
for  the  watch  to  lay  aft.  As  they  shambled 
along  the  deck,  he  cursed  them  for  their' 
tardiness. 

He  met  Andy  at  the  poop  ladder.  "Ko- 
walsky's  adrift  and  he's  got  a  gun.  He's 
done  for  the  cook  already  and  I  guess  Com- 
stock as  well.  Come  down  with  me!  Got 
your  gun?  We'll  go  down  the  after-com- 
panion. You  others  get  belaying  pins — 
anything — and  enter  the  saloon  by  the 
main-deck  door.  Hurry,  for  God's  sake!" 
And  followed  by  the  Scotch  sailor,  he 
ran  along  the  lurching  deck  for  the  after 
entrance  to  the  cabin. 

TZ'OWALSKY  was  just  coming  out  of 
■*^  the  room  in  which  Kimeneff  was  con- 
fined when  Spencer  leaped  down  the  cabin 
stairs.  The  after  part  of  the  saloon  was 
dark  but  the  skipper  saw  the  man  by  the 
light  from  Kimeneff's  berth.  The  hands 
had  opened  the  main-deck  door  and  were 
gingerly  stepping  inside  the  saloon  when 
Kowalsky  saw  them.  With  his  tawny 
eyes  blazing,  he  raised  his  automatic  and 
fired  two  shots  into  the  thick  of  them,  but 
the  rolling  of  the  ship  spoiled  his  aim.  The 
bullets  smashed  the  glass  of  a  port  and  the 
crowd  scrambled,  panic-stricken,  outside 
again.  They  were  taking  no  chances 

Their  entrance,  however,  diverted  Kow- 
alsky's  attention  from  Spencer  and  Andy. 
Billy,  with  pistol  ready,  swung  around 
back  of  the  stairs,  leaving  the  Scotchman, 
also  armed,  where  he  was.  By  doing  this 
the  alley-way,  in  which  Kowalsky  stood, 
was  blocked. 

Spencer  reached  his  position  behind  the 
steward.  "Hands  up,  you  blighter!"  he 
roared,  levelling  his  gun.  Kowalsky  tried 
to  leap  back  into  the  room  again  but  was 
blocked  by  the  lumbering  Kimeneff  who 
was  coming  out.  Andy  fired,  and  his  shot 
splintered  the  panelling  alongside  the 
man's  head.  Quicker  than  the  eye  could 
follow  him  in  the  half-light,  Kowalsky 
ducked  to  one  side  and  jumped  down  the 
open  lazarette  hatch  located  under  the 
cabin  stair-way.  The  heavy  hinged  hatch- 
cover  slammed  shut — effectually  impri- 
soning Kowalsky   below. 

Kimeneff  came  out  of  the  room  and 
spied  Andy  at  the  fore-end  of  the  alley- 
way. He  had  also  secured  a  pistol  and  he 
began  firing  at  the  Scotchman  who  dodged 
instantly  behind  the  stairway  bulkhead. 
Billy  could  have  killed  Kimeneff  there  and 
then  but  he  disliked  shooting  the  man  in 
the  back.  Instead  he  shouted  a  command 
for  the  fellow  to  put  up  his  hands.  The 
Russian  wheeled  and  fired.  It  was  a  'snap 
shot  but  the  bullet  ripped  the  skipper's 
oi|-skin  coat  and  Billy  also  pulled  the 
trigger.  His  bullet  scored  a  furrow  in 
Kimeneff's  scalp  and  the  man  roared  like 
a  wounded  bear. 

'T^HE  wound  stung  him  to  fury.  He 
-■•  stood  in  the  allay-way,  balancing  his 
body  to  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  yell- 
ing wild  oaths  and  threats  in  Russian  and 
broken  English.  He  was  enraged,  and  the 
expression  on  his  heavy  Slavonic  features 
showed  that  the  skipper's  bullet  had 
aroused  in  him  the  fanatic  frenzy  of  the 
BerswkerB.  "Ay  get  von  o«y«uJ"l»b»wJ- 
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ed.  "Angleesh  8on-of-a-p«eg!  Ay  keel 
you!"  And  with  the  blood  running  down 
over  his  face,  he  looked  a  fearsome  sieht. 

'"ull  I  plue  him,  Skipper?"  yelled  Andy. 

"Not  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,"  he 
shouted  back.  And  to  Kimeneff,  he  said. 
"Drop  that  ^n,  you  fool,  or  we'll  shoot!" 

The  Russian  winced  at  Billy's  voice 
and  he  made  a  sudden  dash  for  the  bulk- 
head behind  which  Spencer  sheltered. 
But  Billy  was  not  to  be  caught  and  had 
.shifted  his  position  around  the  partition 
which  backed  the  cabin  stair-way.  He 
had  slipped  off  his  heavy  sea-boots  in  the 
meantime  and  he  hurled  one  of  them  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  as  he  rushed,  bull-like, 
around  the  corner.  The  boot  was  thrown 
with  sufficient  force  to  stagger  the  man 
and  a  lurch  of  the  ship  sent  him  flat  on  his 
back.  He  fired  his  automatic  as  he  fell  but 
the  shots  ripped  into  the  overhead  beams, 
and  Andy  ran  along  the  alleyway  and 
swung  his  foot  at  Kimeneff's  head.  The 
blow  from  his  heavy  boot  sent  the  Russian 
into  the  land  of  dreams. 

"Holy  Mackerel!"  panted  Billy,  "but 
that  was  a  hot  session!  Tell  those  ruddy 
cowards  to  come  in  and  fix  things  up 
here!"  He  lit  the  lamp  in  the  alley-way 
and  its  light  revealed  a  dark  heap  on  the 
deck  by  the  lazarette.  It  swayed  slightly 
with  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  Spencer, 
horror-struck,  saw  that  it  was  the  body  of 
the  cook.  The  man  had  been  shot  right 
between  the  eyes. 

"God  save  us!"  he  muttered  anxiously. 
"Where's  Comstock?" 

He  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  in  Kow- 
alsky's  late  prison.  He  was  bleeding  from 
a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  blood 
oozed  slightly  from  a  wound  in  the  should- 
er. With  the  aid  of  a  sailor,  he  lifted  the 
unconscious  man  on  to  a  sofa  and  hastily 
opened  his  shirt.  A  small  puncture  in  the 
shoulder  directly  above  the  heart  was  bleed- 
ing and  Billy  examined  the  man  with 
alarm.  "Get  me  some  brandy  or  whisky 
or  rum,"  he  ordered  the  cabin-boy.  "The 
cut  on  the  head  isn't  much  but  this  looks 
dangerous."  Andy  entered,  and  Spencer, 
pointing  to  the  shoulder  wound,  enquired: 
"What's    that?    Bullet    wound?" 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "Don't  look 
like  it.    Mair  like  a  stab." 

■XXTITH  the  administration  of  the  sti- 
y*  mulants,  Comstock  regained  con- 
sciousness and  told  what  had  happened. 
He  was  lying  down  on  the  settee  in  the 
after  saloon  feeling  rather  squeamish 
with  the  ship's  motion  and  Kowalsky  had 
shouted  his  name.  Never  dreaming  that 
the  man  had  wriggled  out  of  his  lashings, 
Comstock  entered.  Kowalsky,  armed  with 
a  dagger  which  he  had  made  out  of  a 
letter-spike,  stabbed  him  in  the  shoulder 
as  he  passed  the  end  of  the  bunk.  He  fell 
and  struck  his  head  on  the  corner  of  the 


desk  and,  as  he  lay  insensible,  Kowalsky 
possibly  thought  that  he  had  stabbed  him 
in  the  heart. 

"Did  he  get  your  paper?"  a»ked  Spen- 
cer anxiously.  The  other  gave  a  faint 
smile. 

"No!  I  didn't  carry  it  on  me.  It's  safe 
enough." 

Spencer  had  many  things  to  attend  to 
that  morning.  The  ship  was  slugging 
along  through  the  dark  with  a  press  of  sail 
on  her  and  required  vigilant  watching, 
and  Kowalsky,  with  unknown  potentialit- 
ies for  evil,  was  armed  and  loose  in  the 
lazarette. 

"Could  he  set  the  ship  afire?"  he  had 
asked  Andy  and  had  felt  some  relief  when 
the  other  replied. 

"Not  much  doon  there  tae  burn  and  he 
cana  get  intae  the  hold.  But  if  he  had 
matches  wi'  him,  ye  canna  tell." 

Spencer,  however,  had  searched  Kow- 
alsky pretty  thoroughly,  and  unless  he 
had  picked  up  some,  he  was  not  likely  to 
have  anything  capable  of  raising  fire. 

He  had  just  finished  bathing  and  satur- 
ating Comstock's  wounds  with  iodine  and 
had  made  him  comfortable  in  a  lee-side 
berth  with  the  English  cabin-boy  to  watch 
him,  when  Andy  returned. 

"If  he  canna  get  fire,  he  can  get  water," 
he  said  calmly.  "Oor  Red  froen's  been  busy 
doon  ab'low.  I  can  hear  water  pourin' 
intae  th'  lazarcet. ..." 

"How  caij  that  happen?"  asked  Billy 
aghast.  "He  can't  knock  a  hole  in  an  iron 
ship's  sides." 

"Naw,"  returned  the  other,  "but  this 
yin  used  tae  be  an  emigrant  shup  and 
there's  ports  doon  in  her  'tween  decks. 
Kowalsky  has  evidently  opened  the  iron 
dead-lights  and  either  opened  the  ports  or 
knocked  oot  the  gless.  Wi'  her  side  doon 
in  the  water  like  it  is  the  noo,  it'll  no  be 
lang  afore  there's  a  power  o'  water  in  her. 
Maybe    enough    tae     scuttle    her..." 

Spencer  passed  a  hand  across  his  eyes. 
"By  the  ol'  red-headed  Judas  Priest!"  he 
ejaculated.  "This  is  the  hottest  twenty- 
four  hours  I  ever  put  in  in  all  my  ruddy  ex- 
istence. I  sh'd  ha'  shot  that  swine  when  1 
had  the  chance  for  I  see  us  pullin'  for  Bos- 
ton in  the  boats  yet!" 

Spencer  doused  all  the  cabin  lights  and 
cautiously  opened  the  lazarette  hatch  and 
the  sound  of  rushing  water  was  unmistak- 
able. He  shouted  down  into  the  blackness. 
"Come  up  out  of  that,  Kowalsky!"  But  his 
only  answer  was  a  jeering  laugh  in  the 
irritating  manner  Spencer  had  learned  to 
hate. 

"I'm  going  to  flood  her  and  sink  her," 
came  the  mocking  voice  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, "and  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  who 
attempts  to  come  down.  The  law  will  never 
get  me  and  I'll  do  my  little  best  to  take  a 
few  of  you  pigs  along  when  she  goes.  Move 
off...." 
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and  cattle-rustling  die  hard.  For  instance 
a  man  named  Marker,  then  south  of  the 
line  in  North  Dakota,  having  been  allowed 
out  on  bail  by  the  Canadian  authorities, 
when  he  was  under  a  charge  of  horse-steal- 
ing, lost  no  time  in  going  across  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Mounted  Police.  Corp. 
Church,  on  detachment  work,  kept  his 
eye  on  the  border  for  a  sight  of  Marker 
who  might  come  over  to  replenish  his  stock 
of  horses.  Church  got  word  of  his  inten- 
tion at  a  given  time  and  taking  a  man 
named  Kelly  with  him  he  rode  all  night, 
and  finding  a  companion  of  Marker's, 
he  got  the  information  that  the  horse- 
stealer would  likely  cross  over  some  twenty 
miles  westward.  Their  horses  were  pretty 
tired,  but  Church  and  his  man  kept  on 
and  concealed  themselves  near  a  trail 
crossing  the  boundary  about  that  distance 
away. 

In  a  few  hours  Marker  and  another  man 
rode  over  and  Corporal  Church  ordered 
him  to  halt.  Marker  wheeled,  drew  his  re- 
volver and  made  for  the  line.  Kelly  head- 
ed him  off  and  Marker  shot  at  him  but 
missed.  Kelly  then  charged,  knocking 
both  Marker  and  his  horse  over.  He  quick- 
ly remounted  and  rode  on  but  Church 
intercepted  him,  telling  him  he  would 
shoot  if  he  did  not  stop.  Marker  attempt- 
ed to  shoot  the  constable,  but  his  revolver 
missed  fire.  Church  then  shot  Marker's 
horse  and  captured  the  horse-stealer  be- 
fore he  got  to  the  line.  Church  then  hired 
a  team  to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  detach- 
ment headquarters.  But  when  the  wagon 
on  a  winding  road  seemed  to  be  on  the 
American  side  of  the  line  Marker  threw 
himself  from  the  conveyance  and  reach-, 
ing  a  house  at  the  spot,  rushed  in  and  slam- 
med the  door.  Church  reported:  "I  forced 
the  door  open  and  was  met  by  a  blow  in 
the  eye  from  Marker  who  had  taken  his 
spurs  off  and  used  same  as  a  weapon.  I 
grappled  with  him  and  threw  him  on  the 
floor  and  with  assistance  tied  his  hands 
and  feet  after  a  good  rough  and  tumble 
scrap." 

Church  had  done  his  duty  surely  but 
whether  lawyers  and  surveyors  would 
prove  that  the  arrest  was  made  a  few  feet 
over  the  line  or  both  we  could  not  say.  The 
lads  of  the  scarlet  tunic  always  got  their 
man  but  the  courts  sometimes  let  him  go 
again. 

Taking  Desperado  on  a   Train 

INSPECTOR  HOWE  who  was  in  charge 

•*■  in  1898  at  Regina  had  a  wire  from  Bos- 
ton about  a  man  who  had  robbed  the  mer- 
chants of  that  aesthetic  city  of  large  sums 
of  money.  The  man  was  supposed  to  be 
then  on  the  train  heading  towards  Regina. 
Howe  sent  a  sergeant  to  Qu'Appelle  who 
boarded  the  suspected  train  and  located 
his  quarry  in  a  pullman  compartment 
which  was  locked.  The  man  within,  who 
was  accompanied  by  a  woman,  would  not 
open  the  door.  At  the  next  station  another 
mounted  police  constable  got  on  board  and 


the  two  men  in  scarlet  uniform  smashed 
the  door.  The  woman  threatened  to  blow 
their  brains  out  but  failed.  The  runaway 
couple  had  the  money  and  bonds  and  after 
due  process  went  back  to  Boston  to  serve 
a  term. 

Inspector  Howe  tells  rather  an  amusing 
story  of  a  police  Inspector  in  Montana 
who  apologised  profusely  to  Howe  for  not 
answering  by  wire  a  telegram  in  which 
Howe  had  notified  the  said  Montana  In- 
spector of  the  whereabouts  of  a  man  much 
desired  by  the  Police  in  that  state.  The 
Montana  Inspector  wrote:  "I  handed  my 
deputy  a  telegram  and  told  him  to  send  it 
off  to  you  at  once.  He  went  out  to  send  it 
but  was  shot  dead,  and  this  morning  the 
coroner  handed  the  telegram  to  me.  It 
had  never  been  sent,  so  you  will  see  I  am 
not  altogether  to  blame." 

Howe  considered  the  excuse  valid  but 
the  estimate  of  the  value  of  human  life  in 
Montana  it  disclosed  did  not  suit  the  ideas 
of  a  Mounted  Policeman. 

Constable's  Daring  Ride 

TN  THE  report  of  Superintendent  Cotton 
•■■  for  the  year  of  the  big  Yukon  stampede 
there  is  related  one  of  the  many  incidents 
which  indicated  that  on  the  plains  the 
Mounted  Police  were  keeping  up  to  their 
record  for  initiative  and  daring  even 
though  their  work  Was  less  in  the  limelight 
than  the  spectacular  world-rush  to  the 
Yukon  furnished.  It  seems  that  some 
months  before  the  date  of  the  report  a 
prisoner  named  Nelson,  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  for  a  serious  offence,  es- 
caped by  jumping  from  a  train  on  the  way 
to  the  Manitoba  penitentiary  from  Regina. 
Constable  Clisby  who  was  on  duty  at 
Saskatoon  was  notified  by  wire  from  Dun- 
durn  station  and  at  once  took  up  the  re- 
capture. 

The  Saskatoon  ferry  was  out  of  order 
so  he  could  not  use  it  and  the  river  was 
impassable  in  the  ordinary  way.  Clisby 
commandeered  a  railway  handcar,  nailing 
an  extra  plank  or  two  on  it.  Then  he  got 
his  troop-horse  to  climb  up  and  stand 
upon  it  while  he  took  hold  of  the  "pump- 
handle"  and  worked  his  way  across  the 
trestle  railway  bridge  many  feet  above 
the  surging  river. 

The  big  broncho  had  been  broken  enough 
for  use  on  the  solid  earth  by  an  expert. 
But  to  venture  into  the  air  with  a  semi- 
wild  horse  which  by  any  movement  of 
fright  at  the  unusual  experience  might 
upset  the  whole  outfit  into  the  river  was 
about  as  daring  an  experiment  as  anyone 
could  care  to  try.  But  the  strange  trans- 
port got  safely  over,  and  Clisby,  shaking 
out  that  broncho  into  a  long  gallop,  found 
his  man  in  the  home  of  a  settler,  engaged 
in  filing  off  the  leg-iron  in  order  to  be  able 
to  get  away  more  swiftly.  Of  course  the 
prisoner  was  "gathered  in" — as  was  also 
the  settler  who  had  loaned  the  file  and  was 
standing  by  watching  the  interesting  pro- 
cess. 


The    House   of   Appledore 
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"  'Ah!  ha,  my  young  friend,'  he  answered. 
'Don't  you  try  and  get  my  stable  secrets 
out  of  me.' 

"And  I  felt  he  was  lying.  Without 
thinking  something  made  me  draw  a  bow 
at  a  venture,  and  the  arrow  went  home 
with  a  vengeance. 

"  'Wonderful  delphiniums  you've  got,' 
I  remarked  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and 
pointing  to  a  bed  underneath. 

"  'Yes,'  he  said.  'I'm  very  proud  of 
those.' 

A  ND  the  flowers,  at  which  I  was 
■^^  pointing,  were  irises.  So  this  en- 
thusiastic gardener  did  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  delphiniiim  and  an 
iris ....  Back  in  an  overwhelming  wave 
came  all  my  suspicions:  I  knew  there  was  a 
mystery  somewhere.  This  man  wasn't 
a  gardener;  and  if  not,  why  this  pretence? 
I  remembered  now  that  every  time  he 
had  drawn  my  attention  to  a  specimen, 
ho  had  taken  the  attached  label  in  his 
hand.  Quite  unobtrusive  it  had  been, 
unnoticeabie  at  the  time:  now  it  suddenly 
became  significant.  Why  was  he  play- 
ing this  part— pretending  for  my  benefit? 


Futilely  spraying  the  roots  of  roses: 
making  me  miss  my  train.  I  was  convinc- 
ed now  that  that  had  been  part  of  the 
plan — but  why?  Why  the  telegraphing? 
Why  the  invitation  to  stop  the  night? 

"The  old  brain  was  working  pretty 
quickly  by  this  time.  No  one,  whatever 
his  business,  would  object  to  a  bona-fide 
journalist  writing  an  account  of  a  fCte: 
and  if  the  business  was  crooked,  the  people 
engaged  on  it  would  be  the  first  to  speed 
that  journalist  on  his  way.  People  of  that 
type  dislike  journalists  only  one  degree 
less  than  the  police.  Then  why. . .  .why? 
The  answer  simply  stuck  out:  they  sus- 
pected me  of  not  being  a  journalist — or 
even  if  they  did  not  go  as  far  as  that,  they 
were  taking  no  chances  on  the  matter. 
In  fact  I  was  by  this  time  definitely  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  I  had  quite 
unwittingly  stumbled  into  a  bunch  of 
criminals,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  sooner 
I  stumbled  out  again  the  better  for  my 
health.  So  I  put  my  article  in  my  pocket 
and  went  to  the  door.  I  would  wire  it  off, 
and  I  would  not  return,  and  if  by  any 
chance  my  suspicions  were  wrong,  they 
would  have  to  think  what  they  liked. 
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Ivorls  French  Ivory  Beautiful: 

Brushes 

Combs 

Mirrors 

Manicure  Sets 

Jewel  Cases 

Boudoir  Clocks  and  Lamps 

Hair  Receivers 

Powder  Boxes 

Perfume  Holders 

Pin  Trays 


TORONTO,  CANAM 


TTIERE'S  nothing  so  beautiful,  nothing 
•*■  that  has  such  enduring  qualities  as  French 
Ivory.  Yet  many  a  set  is  spoiled  because  it  is  a 
collection  of  "oddments." 

The  ideal  collection  is  one  that  is  uniform  in 
coloring  and  texture,  in  design  and  workmanship ; 
where  each  piece  is  a  perfect  match  to  the  other. 

We  are  the  only  house  in  Canada  making  a 
complete  set  of  French  Ivory — and  it  is  trade  marked 
"Ivoris." 

Ivoris,  the  French  Ivory  Beautiful,  has  that  pure 

creamy  coloring,   and    is   superfine   in  texture.    It 

doesn't  cost  any  more  than  ordinary  French  Ivory. 

^  Buy  it  piece-by-piece,  until  you  have  a  complete 

'  collection. 

On  sale  at  leading  drug  stores,  Jewelry  stores,  and 
departmental  stores. 
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NO  MORE 
LOOSE  ROLLS 


There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  unsightly,  loose  rolls 
of.  toilet  paper  should  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  your  bathroom. 

They  accumulate  dust,  are  wasteful  and  unsanitary.  Sec- 
tions frequently  get  torn  and  scattered  on  the  floor. 
Buy  an  Eddy's  Onliwon  Toilet  Paper  Holder,  equipped 
with  one  thousand  sheets,  to  match  your  other  bathroom 
fixtures — a  neat,  nickel-plated  box  that  serves  two  folded 
sheets  at  a  time,  clean  and  sanitary. 

Trifling  in  cost,  the  "Onliwon"  is  made  to  last  a  lifetime. 
You  will  like  its  appearance  and  the  service  it  gives.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you. 

Eddy^SOnliaion 

If  you  have  any  difficulty,  write  us  direct 
and  we  will  supply  you. 

THE  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  LIMITED 
HULL        -        -        -        CANADA 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Eddy  Matches 
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The  Best  Cloths  that 
Britain  Produces  are 

Tailored  To-Measure  in 
"  Lion"    Suits  -  By  -  Post 


There  are  no  better  cloths  than  those  Grovw 
■'&  Lindley  put  in  their  £7  10s.  Lounge  Suits. 
Only  the  finest  Huddersfield  Worsteds  Mni 
Sciotch  Tweeds  are  used  by  them  and  caA 
suit  is  individually  cut  and  tailored.  The  laiv* 
tnimber  of  suits  made  and  huge  clotih  order* 
placed  direct  with  manufactnrets  enable  Grovw 

4t  Lindley  to  oat  cmt 

out  middlemen'* 

profits      and      redua* 

the   cost   t*   you — th« 

wearer.       Why      pa,T 

more   than 


HIGHEST 
PRICE 

for  a  taiIor-mad« 
Lountr**  Suit  o# 
the  finest  qaalitj 
cloths  produced  in 
England  and 
Sdotland     

$36.00 

They  abo  offer 
etxcellent  p  u  r  « 
wool  qualities  at 
considerably  un- 
der this  price. 

Write    for    100 

Cloth  Patterns, 

Post  free 

SpteiaJty  select- 
ed for  Home  or 
Overseas  men, 
with  ;^ashion 
Guide  and  full 
particulars  o  t 
simple  self-mea»- 
urement    system. 

Satisfaction  o  r 
Oash  Refund  Ful- 
ly Guaranteed. 


GROVES  &  LINDLEY,  Merchant  Tailors 
66,  "THE  LION."  HUDDERSFIELD,  ENG. 
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SEND  for  a  copy  of  our 
big  catalogue.  Everything 
for  the  farm  garden  and 
I^Vin.  128  pages.  Free  for 
the  asking.  A  post  card 
will  do  it.     Don't  delay. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

UMITED 

HAMILTON 
CANADA 


A  Vapor  Treatment 

for     Coughs      and 

Colds,    easy    to  use 

and  effective 


Tou  just  light  the  little  lamp  that  Taporizea  the 
Cresolene  and  place  It  near  the  bed  at  night. 
The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  maizes  lirpitthinft 
ea.sy,  relieTea  tha  cough,  cases  the  horf  tiirdst 
and  congestion,  and  protects  In  epiiU-iin-H. 
Recommended  for  Whooping  Couoh.  Spasmodic 
Croop,  Asthma.  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Cought 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.  Cresolenp  has  been  med  for 
the  past  40  yew.  The  benefit  la  unqiiestlonaUs. 
Brnd  for  descrlptlre  booklet. 

80IJ)    BT    DRUGGISTS 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

Leemini'MIlM    BIdg.,    Montreal 


"The  first  hitch  occurred  at  the  door 
which  had  thoughtfully  been  locked.  Not 
being  a  hero  of  fiction  I  confess  it  gave  me 
a  nasty  shock — that  unyielding  door. 
And  as  I  stood  there  taking  a  pull  at 
myself  I  heard  the  grey-haired  man's 
voice  outside  the  window. 

"  'Finished  yet,  Mr.  Graham?' 

"I  walked  across,  the  room  and  in  as 
steady  a  voice  as  I  could  muster  I  mention- 
ed the  fact  that  the  door  was  locked. 

"  'So  that  you  shouldn't  be  disturbed, 
Mr.  Graham' — and  I  thought  of  the  wolf  in 
Red  Riding  Hood,  with  his  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  awkward  questions. 

"  'If  someone  would  open  it,  I'll  get 
along  to  the  telegraph  office,'  I  remarked. 

"  'I  wouldn't  dream  of  your  going  to  so 
much  trouble, 'he said  suavely.  'I've  a  lazy 
boy  I  employ  in  the  garden:  he'll  take  it.' 

"For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  and  a  glint 
came  into  his  eyes  which  warned  me  to  be 
careful.  At  the  moment  I  was  very  com- 
pletely in  their  power,  and  the  last  thing 
I  wanted  to  do  was  to  let  them  think  I 
suspected  anything.  And  yet — with  that 
report  to  the  paper  went  my  last  chance  of 
communicating  with  the  outside  world 
until  the  next  morning.  And  there  was  a 
night   to   get   through 

"It  was  then  that  I  had  my  brain  storm. 
If  I  hadn't  had  it,  I  shouldn't  be  here  now: 
if  the  powers  that  be  in  the  newspaper 
world  were  not  the  quickest  people  on  the 
uptake  you  can  meet  in  a  day's  march, 
I  shouldn't  be  here  now  either.  But  like  a 
flash  of  light  there  came  to  my  mind  as  I 
stood  in  that  window  the  story  I  had  once 
been  told  of  how  a  journalist,  acting  as 
war  correspondent  in  the  South  African 
war  at  a  time  when  they  were  tightening 
the  censorship,  got.  back  full  news  of  a 
battle  by  alluding  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
certain  stocks.  And  the  editor  in  England 
read  between  the  lines — substituted  troops 
for  stocks — ^Canadians  for  C.P.R.  and  so 
on — and  published  the  only  account  of  the 
battle. 

"/^OULD  I  do  the  same?  I  could— 
^  though  whether  they  would  spot  it 
in  the  office  was  a  different  matter.  I 
took  the  article  out  of  my  pocket,  and  made 
as  if  to  hand  it  to  the  man  outside.  "Then 
I  hesitated  purposely. 

"  'Oh,  there's  one  thing  I've  forgotten,' 
I  remarked.  'I'll  just  add  it  if  the  boy  can 
wait.' 

"  'Certainly,'  he  answered;  'There's  no 
hurry.' 

"So  I  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  to  my 
report  I  added  the  following  sentences. 

"  'There  was  also  some  excellent  mus- 
tard and  cress.  Will  come  at  once,  but 
fear  to-morrow  morning  may  be  too  late 
for  me  to  be  of  further  use  over  Ronald- 


shay  affair.'     My  heart  was  in  my  mouth. 

"And  then  I  handed  it  to  the  grey-hair- 
ed man  through  the  window." 

The  Writer  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  the  Soldier  stared  at  him  puzzled. 

"I  may  be  dense,"  he  confessed,  "but 
it's  a  bit  too  cryptic  for  me." 

Thank  God!  it  wasn't  too  cryptic  for 
the  office, "said  the  Writer.  "There  was  no 
Ronaldshay  affair:  so  I  knew  that  would 
draw  their  attention.  And  perhaps  you've 
forgotten  the  name  of  our  star  reporter 
who  dealt  in  criminal  matters.  It  was 
Cresswill.  And  if  you  write  the  word  cress 
with  a  capital  C  and  leave  out  the  full 
stop  after  it,  you'll  see  the  message  I  got 
through  to  the  office. 

"It's  darned  lucky  for  you  his  name 
wasn't  Snooks,"  remarked  the  Actor  with  a 
grin.  "What  happened?" 

"Quite  a  lot — though  I  can't  tell  you 
very  much  first-hand.  We  had  dinner,  and 
I  can  only  suppose  that  my  attempts  to 
appear  at  ease  had  failed  to  convince  my 
companions.  As  I  said  before  they  were- 
n't taking  any  risks.  The  last  thing  I 
remember  that  night  was  drinking  a  cup 
of  coffee — the  old  trick — and  suddenly 
realizing  it  was  drugged.  I  staggered 
to  my  feet,  while  they  remained  sitting 
round  the  table  watching  me.  Then  with 
a  final  glimpse  of  the  grey-haired  man's 
face,  cruel  and  vindictive  now  with  the 
mask  off,  I  passed,  as  we  say  in  books,  into 
oblivion. 

"When  I  came  to,  I  was  in  a  strange 
room,  feeling  infernally  sick.  And  I  shall 
never  forget  my  wild  relief  when  the  man 
by  the  window  turned  round  and  I  saw 
it  was  Cresswill  himself.  He  came  over 
to  the  bed  and  smiled  down  at  me. 

"  'Well  done,  youngster,'  he  said,  ana  a 
glow  of  pride  temporarily  replaced  my  de- 
sire for  a  basin.  'Well,  done,  indeed.  We- 
've got  the  whole  gang,  and  we've  been 
looking  for  'em  for  months.  They  were 
bank-note  forgers  on  a  big  scale,  but  we 
were  only  just  in  time  to  save  you.' 

"  'How  was  that?'  I  asked  weakly. 

"  'I  think  they  had  decided  that  your 
sphere  of  usefulness  was  over,'  he  remark- 
ed with  a  grin.  'So,  after  having  removed 
suspicion  by  telegraphing  your  report, 
they  gave  you  a  very  good  dinner,  when 
as  has  been  known  to  happen  with  young 
men  before,  you  got  very  drunk.' 

"  'I  was  drugged,'  I  said  indignantly. 

'_'  'The  point  is  immaterial,' he  answered 
quietly.  'Drunk  or  drugged,  it's  much  the 
same  after  you've  been  run  over  by  a 
train.  And  we  found  two  of  them  carrying 
you  along  a  lane  towards  the  line  at  half- 
past  eleven.  The  down  goods  to  Hastings 
passes  at  twenty  to  twelve.' 

_  "And  at  that  moment,  Providence  was 
kind.  I  ceased  to /ee?  sick.  J    is." 


Odette    Elopes 
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who  is  he?"  I  gazed    at    her   earnestly. 

She  shook  her  head  emphatically. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  shall  not  tell  you. 
You  would  tell  it  to  Philippe — his  name. 
You  would  telegraph  to  him  'Come  quick, 
Odette  is  going  to  elope  with  Monsieur 
Chose.' " 

Stupidly,  I  had  forgotten  the  possibility 
of  warning  Philippe  by  telegraph.  Odette 
must  have  read  my  thought,  for  she  said, 

"After  I  leave  you  in  a  little  while,  it 
will  be  no  use  doing  that,  for  by  the  time 
he  could  be  here  I  shall  be  gone.  It  is  too 
late  to  tell  him." 

"I  always  thought,"  I  said,  after  a  while, 
"that  you  were  happy  with  PhiUppe — 
that  you  loved  him — very  much,  Odette." 

Her  eyelids  drooped,  and  she  replied,  so 
softly  that  I  had  to  lean  far  over  the  table 
to  hear  her,  "I  have  told  you  that  it  is 
the  man  with  whom  I  shall  elope — that 
I  love.  Please  do  not  ask  me  any  more 
questions." 

I  submitted  as  graciously  as  possible, 
and  beyond  arranging  about  the  daily 
efforts  I  was  1o  make  to  amuse  Antoin- 
ette, we  did  not  mention  the  subject  again. 

"I  had  intended  leaving  Paris  the  day 
after  tomorrow  and  going  to  Nice  to  meet 
some  friends  there,"     I  remarked  meekly. 

"It  will  not  be  for  long,"  Odette 
assured  me  cheerfully.  "You  can  soon 
see  your  friends  in  Nice." 

It  was  not  long  after  eight  when  she 
dropped  me  at  the  door  of  my  hotel,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  the  wooden  chauffeur, 
I  said  good-bye  to  her  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"Good-bye,  dear  friend,"  she  said, 
throwing  me  a  kiss,  "we  shall  see  each 
other  again^sometime." 


A  NTOINETTE  is  a  good  child.  She 
•^^  has  her  mother's  great  black  eyes 
and  piquant  face,  but  her  temperament 
is  Philippe's— quiet  and  contented  with 
things  as  she  finds  them. 

She  told  me,  slipping  her  hand  confid- 
ently into  mine,  that  Mamma  had  gone 
away  for  a  little  while,  and  that  Mamma 
had  told  her  to  be  very  good  and  do  ex- 
actly what  her  honne  and  I  told  her  to  do. 
I  felt  queerly  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
having  this  delightful  little  person  in  my 
charge  part  of  every  day.  Her  honne, 
Jeanette,  seemed  to  regard  me  with  sus- 
picion at  first,  but  Antoinette's  evident 
faith  in  me  soon  dispelled  this. 

From  the  first  day  on,  I  contrived  to  be 
as  unobserved  as  possible  in  the  house 
each  time  I  went  to  fetch  Antoinette  for 
her  walk,  I  felt  uncomfortable  where  the 
servants  were  concerned.  How  much  or 
how  little  did  they  know?  Madame  had 
gone  away  for  a  little  holiday — that  was 
easy  enough — but,  after  a  while,  when 
Philippe  came  back  and  she  did  not, 
what  would  happen  then? 

In  one  thing  I  was  determined.  As 
soon  as  Philippe  came  back  I  should 
present  him  with  my  burden  of  respon- 
sibility, and  would  depart,  a  free  man, 
for  Nice. 

In  the  meantime,  Antoinette  and  I 
spent  several  hours  each  day  together, 
sometimes  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  some- 
times in  the  Luxembourg  gardens  or  in 
the  Tuileries.  We  often  played  hide- 
and-seek  amongst  the  hedges,  and  she 
revelled  in  such  a  secluded  open-air  play- 
room,   with    a    companion    not    quite    so 
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staid  and    proper   as  her  Jeannette  was. 

After  our  walk  on  one  occasion  Antoin- 
ette and  I  returned  to  the  house  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore.  We  were  met,  when  we  went 
in,  by — Philippe. 

Antoinette  flew  to  him,  and  embracing 
him,  said, 

"Oh,  dear  Papa,  where  is  Mamma?" 

I  bracacl  myself,  gripping  Philippe's 
hand  hean-'y,  and  smiling  at  him  brazen- 
ly. I  cou'd  tell  by  his  face  that  so  far  he 
knew  nothing,  and  suspected  less.  It 
was  now  for  me  to  explain,  and  I  wished 
myself  on  St.  Helena  or  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sahara. 

"It  is  good  to  see  you,  Basil,"  he  said. 
"I  had  no  idea  you  were  coming  to  Paris 
until  I  looked  you  up  in  London  and 
found  you  gone." 

"Where  is  Mamma?"  asked  Antoin- 
ette again,  before  I  could  speak. 

"I  have  just  arrived,"  said  Philippe, 
taking  her  little  hand  in  his.  "I  do  not 
know,  chtrie.  I  find  Mamma  not  at 
home,  and  I  was  just  going  to  ask  Jacques 
or  Marianne  or  .leannette  where  she 
has    gone." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  coughed  and 
plunged. 

"Odette  went  away,  almost  a  fortnight 
ago,  on  a — er — little  holiday."  For  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  bring -myself  to  tell 
him  the  bald  truth.  "She  felt  she  needed 
a  change,"  I  continued  hurriedly,  "so 
she  went  off  and  left  me  to  play  with 
Antoinette.  And  we've  had  such  a  jolly 
time,  haven't  we?" 

I  appealed  to  the  child,  in  desperation, 
for  I  could  see  incredulous  surprise  grow- 
ing in   Philippe's  eyes. 

"Oh,  such  fun,"  agreed  Antoinette, 
and  reluctantly  allowed  herself  to  be  tak- 
en away  by  Jeannette,  who  had  suddenly 
appeared   from   nowhere. 

I  followed  Philippe  into  the  library. 
He  motioned  me  into  a  chair  and  sat  down 
opposite  rne. 

"Where'  did  she  go  for  her  holiday — 
Odette?"     he   asked. 

I  pretended  to  think  hard. 

"Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  I  said, 
"she  forgot  to  tell  me  where  she  was  going. 
She  left  in  a  great  hurry." 

I  immediately  realized  that  my  last 
sentence  had  been  a  bad  mistake. 

"Oh,"  said  Philippe,  giving  me  a  long 
very  earnest  look,     "I  see." 

He  pulled  out  his  cigarette-case,  offer- 
ed me  a  cigarette,  and  took  one  him- 
self, and  we  puffed  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  felt  like  the  worst  kind  of  a 
criminal,  and  wondered  why  a  well-mean- 
ing man  should  have  been  caught  in  such 
an  unhappy  web  of  circumstance.  I  took 
first  Odette's  point  of  view,  and  then 
Philippe's,and  tried  to  decide  to  which  of 
these  two  close  friends  my  loyalty  was  most 
due.  It  was  a  most  distressing  thing  to 
have  to  decide 

"I  suppose,"  .said  Philippe,  at  last, 
"she  did  not  mention  when  she  might  be 
home?" 

"No,"     I  replied. 

Philippe  seemed  to  give  up  the  riddle. 

"Well,  I  have  been  hither  and  thither, 
all  over  England,  all  these  two  weeks," 
he  said.  "I  was  not  in  London  more  than 
a  day,  and  then  I  was  off,  to  Birmingham 
and  Manchester  and  I  do  not  know  what 
other  places,  and  up  into  Scotland — Edin- 
burgh, and  so  on.  Here  to-day  and  gone 
tomorrow,  as  you  used  to  say.  I  like  it 
not — but  it  was  neces.sary."  He  paused. 
"You  will  stay  for  lunch?" 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  said, 
"but  the  fact  is.  . .  ." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Philippe,  smiling, 
and  prodding  me  out  of  my  chair,  "the 
fact  is,  you  are  coming  now  to  have  lun- 
cheon with  me." 

JACQUES  had  expected  this,  and  had 
**  laid  a  place  for  me  at  the  table.  It 
was  a  restful,  pleasing  room — Odette's 
dining-room.  It  lacked  something  on 
this  occasion,  though,  without  her  anim- 
ated and  capricious  self.  Philippe,  I 
noticed,  carefully  avoided  mentioning 
Odette  during  the  meal.  We  discassed 
political  and  diplomatic  matters,  and  a 
host  of  other  topics  which  interested  us 
both.  To  all  outward  appearances  we 
were  back  in  the  old  days,  when  Philippe 
■was  a  .bachelor,  and  I,  needless  to  say, 
was  also  one. 

After  lunch,  we  went  back  to  the  lib- 
rary. It  was  raining  outside,  and  I 
•was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  escape,  now 
that  Philippe  and  I  seemed  to  have  skated 
successfully  over  the  thin  ice.  We  settled 
ourselves  comfortably  once  more,  and 
Philippe  read  aloud  to  me,  extracts  from 


a  new  book  by  Ibanez,  which  Vad  pleased 
him  very  much.  He,  I  must  confess,  is 
not  one  of  my  favorite  authors,  and  I 
became  exceedingly  drowsy  as  Philippe 
read  on  and  on.  After  he  had  finished, 
he  roused  me  by  embarking  on  a  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  latest  English  novels. 
Philippe  has  always  been  almost  as  inter- 
ested in  the  literature  of  England  as  he 
is  in  that  of  his  own  country,  and  as  I 
read  a  good  deal  at  one  time  and  another, 
we  warmed  to  our  subject. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
paused,  and  remained  silent  for  a  while, 
absorbed  in  our  own  thoughts. 

Suddenly,  Philippe  said,  "Basil,  tell 
me  about  Odette.  What  has  become  of 
her?  It  is  so  strange.  It  is  not  like  her! 
Mon  Dieu\    I  am  afraid  for  her!" 

I  got  out  of  my  chair  and  walked  the 
length  of  the  room  and  back  again.  I 
felt  terribly  sorry  for  Philippe.  It  was 
only  fair  to  tell  him  the  worst.  It  seem- 
ed brutal.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  about  to 
stab  him,  and  I  was  frankly  in  a  funk. 
I  made  up  my  mind.  "You  see,"  I  said, 
"Odette  had  firmly  made  up  her  mind  to 
el " 

There  was  a  stir  at  the  door,  and  in 
came  Odette. 

I  was  thunderstruck,  and  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot;  watching  her.  She  embraced 
Philippe,  who  was  looking  immensely  re- 
lieved.    Then   she   turned   to   me. 

"Have  you  told  him,  Basil?"  she  asked 
me. 

"Luckily,  you  came  in  just  at  the  criti- 
cal moment,"  I  said,  "and  I  was  just 
beginning    to    tell    him ..." 

"That  I  had  eloped,"  Odette  finished 
for  me,  and  smiled  radiantly  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"Eloped?"  Philippe,  who  was  still 
standing,  seized  her  hand  and  looked  into 
her  face  anxiously.  "Mon  Dieul  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"I  eloped  two  weeks  ago,"  said  Odette 
her  lashes  lowered  and  her  mouth  quiver- 
ing— I  could  not  tell  whether  with  laugh- 
ter  or   tears. 

Philippe  cried  out.  I  lit  a  cigarette  to 
hide  my  discomfiture. 

"The  sad  part  is,"  continued  Odette. 
"everything  was  spoiled.  It  was — ah, 
so  sad!    He  escaped  me." 

She  slipped  off  her  wrap  and  I  took  it 
from  her  and  laid  it  on  a  chair.  Philippe 
was  speechless,  and  I  was  determined  to 
await  developments  before  I  should  speak. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Philippe,  slowly, 
"what  is  his  name?" 

Odette  gave  me  a  fleeting  glance,  and 
her  expression  was  as  mischievous  a  one 
as    I    ever   hope    to   see. 

"His    name   is — Philippe    Talbaud." 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  absolute 
stillness  in  the  room.  Philippe  looked 
as  baffled  as  I  felt.     Then  he  said. 

"Please  do  not  joke,  Odette." 

"I  am  not  joking,"  said  Odette.  "I 
have  been  trying — for  two  weeks — to  catch 
up  with  you,  and  it  was  impossible.  I 
flew  to  place  after  place,  do  you  see,  only 
to  find  each  time  that  you  had  gone  on 
somewhere    else." 

T  IGHT  dawned  simultaneously  upon 
■L>  Philippe  and  me. 

"You    Httle    rascal!"     I    exclaimed. 

Philippe  said.  "Sapristil  Why  did 
you  not  telegraph  ahead?  I  would  have 
waited  for  you,  my  darling." 

"I  wanted  to  surprise  you,"  she  said, 
"and  we  could  have  had,  together,  such  a 
happy   little— elopement." 

Again  she  looked  at  me,  and  I  threw 
my   cigarette  away  in  my  exasperation. 

"Before  I  resume  my  interrupted  jour- 
ney to  Nice,"  I  said  severely,  "may  I 
be  permitted  to  ask  why  you  considered 
it  necessary  to  give  me  such  an  abomin- 
able scare,  because  you  had  decided  to  go 
over  to  England  to  join  your  husband?" 

Odette  perched  herself  gracefully  on 
the  arm  of  her  huband's  chair,  and  smil- 
ed angelically  across  at  me,  in  a  way  which 
she  well  knew  would  melt  my  stony  heart. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "the  next  time 
you  come  to  Paris  and  find  you  cannot 
play  with  Philippe  because  he  is  not  here 
you  will  remember  that  Philippe  is  always 
generous  and  shares  his  friends  with  me, 
is  it  not  so?  What  will  Philippe  say,  do 
you  think,  when  I  tell  him  that  it  was  I 
who  had  to  invite  my.self  to  lunch,  so  that 
you  would  be  entertained  while  you  were 
here?  Is  it  not — dangerous,  my  friend, 
to  flee  from  petticoats?" 

It  was  then  that  Philippe  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  long  and  heartily, 
till  I  found  myself  joining  in  his  amuse- 
ment in  spite  of  myself. 
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How  "Bob's  Maggie"  Grew  Into  Her  Job 

Margaret    Patterson,    M.  D.,  Toronto's    New    Police    Magistrate 

By    ETHEL    M.    CHAPMAN 


JUST  the  matter  of  getting  a  woman 
•-'  appointed  to  the  office  of  poUce  magis- 
trate might  not  be  such  a  forward  step. 
The  thing  that  matters  is  that  she  be  the 
right  woman.  If  a  woman  could  be 
appointed  to  such  a  place  by  virtue 
of  her  social  prestige  or  her  political 
influence  or  her  marriage,  the  result 
might  amount  to  almost  a  tragedy. 
When  she  grows  into  it  as  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Patterson  has  done,  the  work 
may  be  said  to  be  fairly  safe  in  her 
hands. 

Even  before  the  war,  people  in- 
terested in  social  welfare  in  Toronto, 
felt  the  need  of  a  Women's  Court 
and  the  services  of  policewomen  for 
certain  lines  of  work,  but  before 
they  could  present  their  case  to  the 
Police  Commissioners,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  gather  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  to  support  it.  Dr. 
Patterson  was,  at  that  time.  Con- 
venor of  the  Equal  Moral  Stand- 
ards Committee  for  the  Local  Coun- 
cil of  Women  and  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Social  Service  Coun- 
cil-, so  morning  after  morning  she 
went  to  the  court  to  collect  informa- 
tion. This  was  her  first  court  ex- 
perience, and  if  it  wasn't  just  a 
proceeding  that  she  enjoyed  it  was 
a  rather  valuable  bit  of  education. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  want- 
ing a  separate  court  for  women  was 
that  girls  brought  up  for  trial  suf- 
fered fa  great  deal  of  hardship 
through  having  to  appear  in  an 
open  court  filled  with  men  specta- 
tors— not  the  court  officials,  but 
foot-loose  men  who  liked  to  come 
into  the  court  room  because  it  was 
a  warm  place  to  sit,  and  because 
their  tastes  were  so  perverted  that 
they  could  find  much  amusement 
in  the  court  proceedings.         JI*" 

"We  noticed,"  said  Dr.  Patterson,  "that 
in  the  open  court  men  often  marked  down 
the  names  of  the  women  who  appeared 
there,  also  the  length  of  their  sentence,  and 
different  girls  told  us  of  being  met  when 
they  came  out  of  jail  by  these  men,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  their  lonely,  often 
friendless  and  penniless  condition,  induced 
them  to  go  into  immorality. 

"Much  as  these  cases  were  to  be  de- 
plored, they  made  little  impression  on  the 
court  authorities.  They- felt  that  these 
girls  were  already  wreckage  and  not  desir- 
ous of  doing  better,  but  one  day  a  case 
came  up  that  proved  the  danger-of  the  open 
court.  In  one  of  our  departmental  stores 
a  theft  occurred.  The  girl  serving  at  the 
counter  was  called  as  a  witness.  Her  name 
and  place  of  business  was  asked  and  re- 
peated. She  gave  her  evidence  and  left 
the  court,  but  was  followed  by  two  men 
who  had  seen  her  in  court  and  who  told  her 
that  her  reputation  was  ruined  anyway 
by  the  fact  of  her  being  in  court— she  might 
as  well  cpme  with  them. 

"When  she  left  the  store  in  the  evening 
the  same  men  were  waiting  for  her,  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  boarding-house  and  even 
attempted  to  'call'  on  her  two  evenings 
iS'ter.  In  fact  she  was  so  haunted  by  them 
that  she  had  to  change  not  only  her  board- 
"JS  place  but  her  place  of  business,  and 
all  because  she  had  appeared  in  court  to 
give  evidence  in  the  cause  of  justice.  This 
evidence  secured  us  the  Women's  Court." 


When  the  women  asked  for  a  separate 
court,  or  a  court  to  which  men  would  not 
be  admitted  unless  they  could  show  just 
cause  for  being  there — which  would  admit 
a  father,  husband  or  brother  of  the  women 
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MARGAKET  PATTERSON, 
Magistrate. 


being  tried — the  magistrate  told  them  that 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  British 
justice  to  have  a  closed  court.  They  said 
they  hadn't  asked  for  .that,  and  that  they 
would  see  that  there  would  always  be  pres- 
ent one  woman  who  was  an  outsider,  to  ful- 
fil the  requirements  of  the  open  court.  It 
was  Dr.  Patterson  who  organized  a  Court 
Visiting  Plan,  going  to  churches  and  var- 
ious women's  organizations  and  making  out 
a  calendar  schedule  with  each  woman's 
name  signed  over  the  date  or  dates  when 
she  promised  to  attend.  The  women 
were  rather  carefully  chosen — the  con- 
venor wanted  no  sensation-mongers  in 
the  court  room  and  if  any  woman  could  not 
keep  her  appointment,  instead  of  having 
her  send  a  substitute  the  doctor  filled  the 
vacancy  herself.  Here  again  she  gained 
considerably  more  court  experience.  An- 
other part  of  her  plans  was  to  have  each 
woman  take  with  her  a  pad  and  a  pencil 
and  make  note  of  the  offence  and  the  pen- 
alty. 

"These  notes  gave  us  some  very  good 
material  in  support  of  reforms  we  were  ask- 
ing for,"  Dr.  Patterson  explained.  "For  in- 
stance, a  girl  charged  with  theft  of  the 
most  petty  kind  was  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment,  as  the  law  did  not  allow 
the  crime  of  theft  to  be  punished  by  fine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  horrible  cases 
of  immorality  were  charged  under  the 
term  vagrancy  and  punished  by  a  small 


fine.  The  iniquity  of  the  fining  system 
and  short  term  sentence  as  corrective  mea- 
sures or  even  as  deterrents  from  immor- 
ality was  soon  realized,  and  the  data  gath- 
ered were  so  convincing  that  an  Indus- 
trial Farm  for  Women  was  establish- 
ed. 

"This  farm  is  proving  a  real  moral 
hospital  and  when  the  buildings 
are  completed  we  hope  to  have  the 
morally  sick  as  carefully  classified 
and  segregated  as  are  our  physi- 
cally sick  in  our  city  hospitals. 
Only  when  this  is  done  can  we  have 
the  dehnquents  cured  and  crime 
reduced." 

The  Industrial  Farm,  with  all 
it  means  in  the  way  of  a  humane 
constructive  method  of  dealing  with 
delinquents,  has  been  a  long  dream 
of  the  new  magistrate.  Before  the 
war,  when  these  ideas  were  not  so 
popular  as  they  are  now,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  convention  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Council  of  Canada  she 
said: 

"We  must  have  the  short  term 
and  fining  sentence  abolished  and 
no  longer  adhere  to  the  Mosaic 
law  of '  a  tooth  for  a  tooth . '  We  must 
cease  to  punish  vindictively  and 
try    to    help    back    to    normal    life 

these    poor    unfortunates We 

have  read  how  the  greatest  Judge  of 
all  treated  a  sample  case  and  we 
might  well  pay  more  attention 
to  that  writing  in  the  sand.  The 
Judge  was  prepared  for  His  work. 
He  had  come  fortified  by  a  time  of 
prayer.  He  did  not  consider  the 
case  hastily.  He  studied  the  pat- 
ient and  did  not  rely  solely  on  the 
evidence  given.  He  purified  her 
surroundings,  and  removed  her 
accusers,  forgave  the  sin  and  sent 
her  out  not  as  a  danger  to  society, 
but  as  a  useful  Christian  woman.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  do  the  same 
to-day  if  we  get  the  right  kind  of  people  to 
deal  with  the  offenders  and  the  proper 
kind  of  an  institution  to  which  to  send 
them — and  if  we  sentence  them  to  treat- 
ment until  such  time  as  they  are  cured." 
she  went  on  to  speak  of  the  importance 
of  a  mental  and  physical  examination 
since  abnormalities  in  these  respects  are 
often  responsible  for  criminal  tendencies; 
of  the  importance  of  prison  farms  for  both 
men  and  women  on  account  of  the  pur- 
ifying effect  of  Nature  and  an  out-of-door 
life;  of  the  advantage  of  a  cottage  system 
of  housing  instead  of  herding  in  prison 
wards  and  corridors;  of  the  need  of  educa- 
tional training  not  only  to  read  and  write 
but  in  some  means  of  earning  a  living: 
and  the  necessity  that  a  girl  should  be 
given  some  small  wage  for  her  work  so 
that  she  doesn't  go  out  on  the  world  pen- 
niless, that  she  should  be  taught  and  com- 
pelled to  make  herself  a  supply  of  decent 
clothing,  and  given  some  assistance  in 
finding  employment  when  her  sentence  is 
completed. 

•  In  support  of  these  principles  Dr. 
Patterson  tells  of  a  touching  bit  of  human 
drama  that  came  under  her  own  observa 
tion  during  one  of  her  regular  morning 
visits  to  the  police  court.  An  old  woman, 
who  in  court  language  would  probably  be' 
called  "a  common  drunk,"  had  been  up|^, 
for  her  thirty-first  time  and  sentenced  to, 
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Milk 


"From  Contented  Cows' 


The  label  is  red  and  white. 


pt.    oysters,    3    cups   water,    1 

Milk,    pepper,    J^    tablespoon- 


Oyster    Slew — 1 

cup    Carnation  _ 

ful  salt,  2  tablef-poonfuls  "butter'  Clean  and 
drain  oysters.  Add  butter  and  f-easoning-i 
to  tcalded  niilk.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
add  oy.-ters  and  serve.  This  recipe  ser\'ea 
fix  people. 
Cream  White  Sauce 

— 2  tabli.-poonfuls  flour,  J  cup  Carnation  Milk, 
'2  t:ible.si>oonfuls  butter  or  substitute,  3^  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  i  cup  water.  Melt  butter 
or  substitute,  add  flour  and  stir  until  thor- 
oughly mixed.  Add  the  mi  Ik  and  cook 
about  five  minutes  or  until  the  mixture  thickens, 
then  add  sea-'-onings,.  Thia  recipe  makes  one 
cup  of  w  liite  suuce. 

Carnation  Bread — IJ  cups  water,  6  to  7  cups 
flour,  i  cup  Carnation  Milk,  1  rake  compressed 
yeast,  2  teaspooufuls  salt,  2  tea-spoon fu la  sugar, 
2  talilespoonfiils  shorteidng.  Dissolve  yeast  in 
luke  warm  water.  Measure  the  salt,  sugar  and 
shortening  into  a  mixing  bowl;  add  the  scalded 
milk  and  water.  When  lukewarm,  add  the  yeast 
and  mix  thoroughly.  1  hen  add  the  flour  grad- 
ually. When  stiff  enough  to  handle,  turn  the 
dough  on  a  floured  board  and  knead  until  smooth 
and  elastic.  Put  in)o  a  bowl,  cover  and  let 
rise  in  a  warm  pla«c  about  one  and  one  half 
hours  or  until  double  its  bulk,  then  make  into 
loaves  and  put  into  baking  pans.  Cover,  and 
again  let  stand  in  a  wa.ni  place  about  one 
hour  or  untilit  hrts  doubh-d  its  bulk,  then  bake 
about  45  niiuutes.  Always  mix  Carnation 
Alilk  and  water  thoroughly. 

The  new  Carnation  Cook  Book  cumtains over 
100  tested  recipes.  Write  to  the  Carnation 
Milk  Products  Co.,  Lin-.ited,  Aylmcr,  Ont« 
*or  a  free  copy. 


Add  Richness 
To  Cooking 


Carnation  Milk  adds  richness 
and  flavour  to  everything  you 
cook.  Use  it  in  baking,  in 
puddings,  soups,  icings  and 
for  creaming  vegetables.  For 
cooking  add  an  equal  part  of 
water  to  Carnation,  —  add 
more  water  if  you  want 
thinner  milk.  It  is  just 
cows'  milk  from  which  part 
of  the  water  has  been  evapor- 
ated and  sterilized.  It  is 
absolutely  pure,  economical 
and  convenient.  Buy  it  from 
your  grocer  in  tall  (16  oz.) 
cans,  or  by  the  case  of  48 
cans.     Write  for  Recipe  Book. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

CARNATION  Milk  products  CO.,  Ltd 

213  John  Street,  Aylmer,  Ont. 
Condenseries  at  Aylmer  and  Springfield,  Ont. 

Carnation 


ten  dollars  fine  or  thirty  days  in  jail.  A 
young  girl,  her  first  time  in  court,  had  re- 
ceived a  similar  sentence  for  a  minor 
offence.  The  old  woman  approached  the 
girl  surreptitiously. 

"Have  you  got  the  money?"  she  asked. 

The  girl  said  she   hadn't.    She  would 

have  to  go  to  jail.    The  old  woman  went 

down  into  her  own  pocket.   She  had  come 

to  court  prepared  to  pay  her  fine. 

"Take  this  and  pay  them,"  she  said. 
"It  can't  hurt  me  and  it  would  ruin  you." 
And  the  incident  shows  not  only  that 
while  our  jails  have  been  improved  mater- 
ially, they  are  still  woefully  deficient  mor- 
ally, and  that  there  may  be  untold  latent 
good  worth  saving  where  we  least  expect- 
ed it.  It  goes  a  long  way  to  support  the 
new  magistrate's  enduring  faith  in  hu- 
manity. 

But  the  new  magistrate's  faith  is  no 
bhnd,  placid  optimism.  We  doubt  if  the 
cleverest  professional  offender  will  "put 
much  over"  in  the  new  women's  court. 
She  has  had  no  previous  law  experience — 
neither  had  our  other  successful  Canadian 
women  magistrates — but  little  as  one 
might  suspect  it  on  meeting  her,  she 
has  done  some  clever  detective  work  in 
ridding  the  city  of  undesirable  so-called 
"employment  bureaus."  She  has  protect- 
ed more  than  one  lonely  girl  stranded 
away  from  her  family  and  has  made  her- 
self a  real  terror  in  certain  quarters.  She 
does  not  advertise  herself  and  she  will  not 
be  found  playing  up  to  public  opinion. 

One  needs  only  a  brief  sketch  of  Dr. 
Patterson's  career  to  see  the  great  con- 
tribution of  gifts  and  training  and  exper- 
ience which  she  has  to  bring  to  her  new 
work.  She  belongs  to  one  of  the  well- 
known  Scotch  farming  families  in  Perth 
county,  Ontario,  where  as  a  girl,  having 
five  cousins  of  the  same  name  as  herself, 
she  was  known  through  the  settlement  as 
"Bob's  Maggie."  She  retains  still  the 
bloom  and  wholesomeness  of  her  girlhood 
in  the  country. 

In  the  year  '99  she  graduated  in  Med- 
icine, took  a  year  of  post-graduate  work 
in  America  and  Europe,  and  the  following 
year  went  as  a  medical  missionary  to 
India,  taking  charge  of  the  Seward  Hos- 
pital in  Allahabad.  While  she  was  here 
the  bubonic  plague  broke  out  and  she 
distinguished  herself  by  organizing  a  sys- 
tem of  plague  relief  camps,  isolation  camps 
and  inoculation  stations,  for  which  she 
was  decorated  by  the  king  at  the  Corona- 
tion Durbar. 

She  also  did  some  important  work  in 
helping  to  rid  the  British  troops  in  India 
of  undesirable  camp  followers  and  with 
her  own  earnings,  as  a  physician  to  wo- 
men in  homes  of  high  caste  Hindus,  she 
established  a  rescue  home  at  Allahabad. 
After  seven  years'  missionary  service, 
when  she  would  have  been  coming  home 
on  furlough,  she  was  married   to  John 


Patterson,  professor  in  Physics  at  the 
Ludiahana  University,  and  after  this  she 
had  charge  of  the  maternity  department 
of  the  Women's  Medical  College  at  Lud- 
iahana as  an  honorary  lecturer.  While  she 
was  in  India  she  also  published  several 
medical  books — one  "A  Medical  Talk  on 
Alcohol,"  and  a  text  book  on  physiology 
and  hygiene  which  is  at  present  in  use  in 
several  of  the  public  schools  in  India.  In 
1910  the  Pattersons  returned  to  Canada. 
They  had  lost  their  first  child  through  the 
trying  climate  of  India. 

Since  her  return  to  Canada,  Dr.  Pat- 
terson has  been  not  less  fully  occupied, 
particularly  in  work  for  women  and  girls. 
She  has  had  a  number  of  pamphlets  for 
girls  and  mothers  published  through  the 
Dominion  Council  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  She 
has  lectured  to  the  Anglican  and  Presby- 
terian deaconess  training  schools,  to  the 
Women's  Institutes,  and  various  other 
women's  organizations;  she  has  served  on 
committees  in  about  every  social  welfare 
movement  in  the  province;  her  Couit  ex- 
perience has  already  been  mentioned; 
but  the  thing  which  attracted  perhaps  rr  est 
public  attention  was  her  war  work.  Dur- 
ing these  years  she  was  on  duty  practi- 
cally day  and  night,  training  and  organiz- 
ing some  thousand  girls  for  voluntary 
aid  work — going  here  and  there  to  give 
instruction  in  practically  every  branch  of 
Red  Cross  work. 

So  far  as  the  office  of  magistrate  goes 
she  did  not  seek  it.  She  argued  that 
she  had  a  boy  just  thirteen  years  old  and 
that  her  place  was  at  home,  but  the  dep- 
utations urged  that  if  she  lived  in  the 
country  she  would  have  to  send  her  boy  to 
board  away  from  home  when  it  came  time 
for  him  to  attend  High  School.  This  work 
would  not  take  her  away  from  home  ex- 
cept for  a  certain  number  of  hours  during 
the  day.  But  she  had  just  gotten  nicely 
.settled  back  into  her  home  after  the  war; 
it  is  a  beautiful  place  by  the  way  and  she 
takes  care  of  it  entirely  herself — and  she 
shrank  from  going  back  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court — which  excuse,  of  course 
no  delegation  would  listen  to  for  a  minute. 
It  is  well  that  our  latest  woman  magis- 
trate comes  from  this  background.  Her 
whole  personality  reflects  it,  which  will  be 
a  goodly  thing  for  the  people  coming  into 
her  court-room  who  have  lost  sight  of 
everything  but  a  sordid  environment. 
She  radiates  health  and  wholesomeness — 
a  woman  with  a  rose-leaf  skin,  rather  won- 
derful dark  eyes,  a  ready  laugh  and  quite 
as  ready  tears  but  no  hysteria — a  mind 
capable  to  fence  with  the  wariest  criminal, 
and  an  absolute  fearlessness  of  wrong- 
doers as  she  has  demonstrated  in  a  few 
past  legal  cases. 

But  always  there  is  a  warm-hearted 
kindliness  shining  through.  She  will 
specialize  in  the  constructive  phases  of 
her  work. 


On     the     Job 

Continued  from  page  26 


affair.  Somewhere  about  three  o'clock 
this  morning,  the  night-watchman  in 
Stroud's  factory  was  attacked  from  be- 
hind by  three  masked  men  who  had  enter- 
ed by  a  basement  window,  and  beaten 
into  insensibility.  He  was  then  gagged  and 
bound,  and  the  office  safe,  an  old  one,  by 
the  way,  and  a  mark  for  any  yeggman, 
opened  and  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  platinum  stolen." 

"And  the  thieves  made  a  clear  get- 
away?" 

"Yes." 

The  Attorney  lit  a  cigarette  and  passed 
the  case  to  the  Chief. 

"The  papers  say  the  police  are  guessing. 
Just  how  true  may  that  be?" 

Chief  Timbers  eyed  his  questioner  close- 
ly. 

He  selected  a  cigarette  from  the  case 
and  lit  it.  "Jenkins  recognized  one  of  the 
men,"  he  answered. 

"Who  was  the  man?" 

"The  Swallow." 

"Ah!"  Hughstis  slumped  back  in  his 
chair.  Then  he  wheeled  suddenly  upon  the 
other.  "How  do  you  know  that  this  man 
Jenkins  is  not  lying?"  he  asked.  "What  is 
more  likely  than  that  he  belongs  to  the 
Stottich  ring?  I  want  to  know  that.  And 
I  want  to  know  this  too.  How  do  you  know 
but  what  the  Stottich  gang  themselves 
planned  this  robbery?" 

"Because,"  said  Timbers,  "Stottich's 
dive  was  raided  this  morning  at  the  very 
hour   the    robbery   was    committed,  and 


Stottich  was  in  his  saloon;  so  were  Crimpy 
Stover,  and  Rat  Houdon.  I  headed  the 
raid,  sir,  and  I  know." 

"But  supposing  the  night-watchman  is 
lying  about  the  time?" 

The  Chief^hook  his  head.  "Officer  Lang- 
try  will  swear  that  he  saw  a  man  leaving 
the  Stroud  factory  by  the  basement  win- 
dow at  exactly  three-thirty.  He  gave  chase 
and  exchanged  shots  with  him  before  send- 
ing in  a  call  to  headquarters.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  factory,  where  he  found  Jen- 
kins gagged  and  bound,  as  I  have  said." 

"And  the  Swallow?" 

"He  was  arrested  early  this  morning  in 
his  room;  but  the  platinum  has  not  yet 
been  recovered,  sir." 

Hughstis  sank  back  on  his  seat.  "So," 
he  said  softly.  "So." 

Chief  Timbers  glanced  at  his  watch. 
"I'm  sorry  things  have  turned  out  as 
they  have,  Mr.  Hughstis.  I  know  from 
what  you've  told  me  that  you  believed 
the  Swallow  was  running  straight.  I  was 
almost  believing  it,  too,  but  this,  sir — well, 
it  looks  bad. 

"His  preliminary  hearing  is  set  for  ten 
o'clock  this  morning.  I  don't  suppose 
considering  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
betrayed  your  trust,  you'd  care  to — to 
advise  counsel  for  him,  sir?" 

Hughstis  smiled  queerly.  "You  forget, 
Chief,  that  I'm  Crown  Attorney,  and  as 
such  dead  against  him  or  any  man  who 
has  committed  any  criminal  offence,"  he 
answered. 


^1/  lMts.  Knox 


If  you're  tired 
of  the  same 
old  things 


SOMEONE  remarked  to  me  at  the 
tea  table  that  she  was  tired  of 
canned  fruits  and  did  not  know  how 
to  give  them  an  original  touch  I 
was  sure  I  could  help  her,  and  to- 
gether we  went  through  my  booklet, 
"Dainty  Desserts." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Knox,"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
never  knew  there  were  so  many  dif- 
ferent desserts  in  the  world.  I  had 
no  idea  you  could  combine  canned 
fruits  with  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
in  so  many  unusual  ways — not  only 
in  desserts  but  in  salads  as  well! 
I'm  going  to  try  this  Cherry  Sponge 
Dessert  for  dinner." 

I  learned  afterwards  that  she  and 
her  family  were  so  pleased  with  it 
that  I  am  publishing  the  recipe  here. 

CHERRY  SPONGE 

Vi  envelope    Knox   Sparkling   Gelatine 

%  cup   cold   water  1^    cups   canned   cherries 

1  tahlcBPOonfuI  lemon  juice  ^   cup  eusar 

1  cup   canned    cherry   juice         Wliltes   of   2   egRa 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes 
and  dissolve  in  hot  cherry  juice.  Add 
cherries,  stoned  and  cut  in  halves,  fiu^ar 
and  lemon  juice.  When  mixture  beg:ins 
to  set,  add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until 
fltiff.  Turn  into  mold,  first  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  chill.  Garnish  with  whip- 
ped cream,  sweetened,  and  flavored  with 
vanilla,   and  chopped  cherries. 

Other  canneJ,  "put  up"  or  JrliJ  fruits  may  ht  MuttlC 
iuttJfor  Uie  chtrrla . 

Send  for  my  Recipe  Book 

containing  over  a  hundred 

Desserts  and  Salads 

You'll  never  get  tired  of  the  "same  old 
thing"  with  a  copy  of  my  booklet  "Dainty 
Desserts.'  Send  for  It.  It  is  FREE.  Just 
enclose  four  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage  and  mention  your  grocer's  name. 
Address 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

Dept.  C,  i8o  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal 

"Whet tier  a  recipe  calls  for 
gelatine  Ihink  of  KNOX." 


KN 

GElatiNE  ' 


^  Plain  Sparkling 
Celaflne  for 
General  use 


Cwtiaitu  Lemon 
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hahy  Looks 
Sweetest  in 


Nainsool^ 

The  inconsistent  goddess  Fashion 
has  wrought  many  changes  since 
1791,  but  there  is  one  tradition 
which  she  has  not  molested — the 
choice  of  Nainsook  for  babies' 
dresses.  HORROCKSES'  Nain- 
sook has  daintily  defied  the  whim- 
sical goddess  ?vd  tci-day,  as  in 
great-grandmother's  day,  the  tiny 
pin  tucks  and  delicate  embroidery 
is  still  worked  in  this  baby-like 
material. 

For    name    of   the    nearest    store 
where  HORROCKSES'  Nainsooks 
Cambrics,  Madapolams,  and  Long 
Cloths  are  procurable,  write  to 
Look  for  the  name  Horrockires  on  the  selvedge 

JOHN  E.  RITCHIE 

Canadian  Agenc 

591  St.  Catherine  St.  W..  Montreal 

Branches:  Toronto  and  Vancouver 

Made  by 

Horrockses,  Crewdson  85  Co.  Limiled 

Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 

Manchester,  England 
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Gray  Hair 

Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Color  Re-  ' 
Ktorer  has  replaced  crude  dyes  in 
America  because  the  convincing  test 
on  a  single  lock  has  allowed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  users  to  prove  the 
following: 

That  Mary  T.  Goldman's  restores  color 

evt-nlv  and  naturally-no  daiiKer  of  an 

artificiBl.  "dyed"  look. 

Reaulta    are    i 

take   no  risk  4 

discoloration. 


There  la  no  Interference  with  ahampooine  or  waving, 
Th«re  in  absolutety  nothing  to  wash  or  rub  off  on 
toweta,  pillow  or  hac  lining. 

Mary  T.  Goldman's  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid  clean 
and  dainty  as  water.  It  is  quickly  and  easiFy  applied 
by  yourself— without  dependence  on  hair  drtssers. 
it  will  keep  your  hair  its  natural  youthful  color  the 
rest  of  your  life— easily  safely    surely. 

Free  Trial  Proves  It 

Mail  coupori  for  free  trial-sized  bottle  and  test  as 
directed  on  a  single  lock.  This  test  proves  that  ivcry 
statement  is  absolutely  true.  Fill  it  out  and  mail  today. 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN. 

1482  Goldman  nid(r.,St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  trial  bottle  of  Ma?  y  T.  Gold- 
man's Hair  Color  Restorer.  The  natural  color  of  my  hair 

ifiblack jot  black dark  brown 

medium  brown light  brown 


I 

I   Name  . 

I 


Addrtsa... 

Please-print  your  name  and  address. 


"Quite  true,  sir."  Chief  Timbe rs  reached 
for  his  raincoat. 

"And,"  added  the  attorney  as  he  open- 
ed the  door  for  his  visitor,  "if  the  Swallow 
is  guilty  of  this  crime,  I  am  going  to  do  my 
utmost  to  convict  him." 

STANDING  beside  the  narrow,  barred 
window  of  his  cell,  the  Swallow  gazed 
across  to  the  drab,  wintery  waters  beyond 
the  soot-blackened  banks  of  shore  ice. 
Far  out,  a  snow-cloud  was  winnowing 
landward  like  a  crippled  gull.  The  soft 
slap  of  snow  against  the  dingy  pane  had 
changed  to  the  sharp  staccato  of  sleet. 

A  heavy  footfall  sounded  in  the  corridor. 
Slowly  the  Swallow  turned,  and  his  thin 
lips  curved  in  a  smile.  Officer  Langtry, 
peering  in  gloatingly  through  the  grilled 
doorway,  had  seen  that  smile  before. 

"Ah,"  he  spoke,  with  a  sneering  laugh, 
"at  last  the  Swallow  is  caged,  I  see." 

"Which  proves  that  you're  still  able  to 
observe  clearly,"  returned  the  prisoner 
pleasantly.  "Aren't  you  coming  in,  Lang- 
try?  Seeing's  you  were  able  to  bribe  the 
guard,  you  must  have  the  key?" 

"I  can  say  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  from 
the  outside,"  snarled  the  policeman. 

"And,  as  I  have  a  hunch  you  won't 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  remaining  outside 
long,  maybe  you'd  best  talk  fast,  Langtry. 
What  is  it  you  want  to  say  to  me?" 

Langtry's  hands  clenched. 

"It'll  take  a  smarter  bird  than  you  to 
catch  me  off-guard,"  he  retorted,  with  an 
oath. 

The  Swallow  walked  slowly  over  to  his 
cot,  and  sat  down. 

"You're  peevish  this  morning,  Langtry," 
he  sighed.  "Not  a  bit  like  your  old  bully- 
ing, blustering  self.  It  wouldn't  surprise 
me  if  you've  been  disappointed  in  some 
way;  been  fleeced  by  one  of  your  fellow- 
grafters,  perhaps.  By  George!  That's  it. 
Your  face  shows  it.  Come,  big  man,  tell 
me,  who  was  clever  enough  to  put  the 
twin-X  brand  on  poor,  departed  Milli- 
gan's    team-mate?" 

Langtry's  heavy  lip  sagged  back  from 
his  teeth  in  a  snarl  like  a  baited  bull-dog's. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  rasped.  "I've 
heard  penned  pigs  squeal  before." 

The  Swallow  raised  his  head  quickly. 
His  eyes,  hard,  searching,  bored  into  the 
shifting  ones  of  the  other  man,  and  held 
them. 

"In  Germany,  I  presume  you  mean," 
he  said,  a  trenchant  saltness  in  his  speech, 
"when  you  bore  the  name  of  Berlin,  and 
had  charge  of  one  of  those  Kaiser-made 
hells  called  a  prison.  Well,  Langtry,  alias 
Berlin,  you're  a  cool  liar  even  for  a  Ger- 
man. And  get  that,  you  damned  baby 
killer." 

Langtry  twisted  liis  passion-distorted 
face  away  from  those  compelling  eyes, 
to  throw  a  frightened  glance  down  the 
corridor. 

"By  God!"  he  stuttered  in  a  passion  of 
helpless  hate,  "I  could  kill  you  for  that." 

"The  Swallow  laughed  contemptuously. 
"You're  wondering  now  just  how  much  I 
know  about  you,  aren't  you?"  he  asked. 
"Well,  be  patient,  and  perhaps  you'll 
know  soon.  I  want  to  be  there,  Langtry, 
I  want  to  see  your  hands  claw  the  air 
above  your  head,  I  want  to  hear  you  whine 
Kamarad.''' 

"You're  going  to  pass  out,"  leered 
Langtry.  "What  you  know  can't  hurt  me." 

"Your  friend  Milligan  used  to  talk 
something  like  that,"  said  the  Swallow 
with  a  touch  of  lazy  scorn.  "He  hasn't 
done  so  much  talking  lately,  has  he?" 

"He'll  do  more  after  you  join  him," 
retorted  the  policeman.  "You  might  just 
tell  him  that  /  was  on  the  job. ' ' 

"Milligan,"  said  the  Swallow,  derisive 
eyes  on  the  other,  "was  a  rotten  crook  if 
ever  there  was  one.  He  got  what  he  de- 
served. But  at  that,  Langtry,  he  couldn't 
begin  to  measure  up  to  you;  for  of  all  the 


yellow-bellied    spiders   in   the   gutter   of 
crime,  you're  the  king  go-getter." 

The  policeman  forced  a  laugh.  "You're 
not  a  very  game  loser,  are  you,  pretty 
boy?"  he  scoffed.  "Not  that  I  mind  you 
handing  me  bouquets,  in  the  least.  It's 
natural  enough,  I  suppose,  seeing's  it  was 
me  who  got  you  where  you  are.  But  you're 
wise  enough  to  know  that  that  line  of 
chin  don't  get  you  anything,  so  why  not 
can  the  harsh  stuff  and  come  down  to 
reason?  I  came  here  this  morning  to  talk 
turkey  to  you.  Swallow." 

"Meaning?" 

"Just  this.  You're  done.  Due  for  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment,  unless  I 
should  happen  to  get  panicky  and  con- 
tradict my  evidence." 

"Meaning  to  put  it  bluntly,  retract 
what  you  have  already  sworn  to,  Lang- 
try?" 

"You've  said  it." 

"Which  you,  of  course,  are  very  likely 
to  do,  dear  enemy." 

"I  might  be  persuaded  to,  little  Swal- 
low in  a  cage." 

"And  the  price  is — what?" 

"Tell  me,  and  me  only,  where  you  hid 
the  platinum." 

The  Swallow  stood  considering. 

"You  swear  to  get  me  off,  if  I  tell  you?" 
he  asked  at  length. 

Langtry  nodded.  "Yes.  And  I'll  do 
better  than  that.  I'll  split  the  stuff  fifty- 
fifty  with  you." 

"But  how  about  the  night  watchman's 
evidence?" 

"Jenkins  is  in  my  power.  He'll  do  as  I 
say.    Well?" 

The  Swallow  thrust  a  hand  through  the 
bars.   "Shake,"  he  cried  eagerly. 

But  Langtry,  hand  half-extended,  back- 
ed away.  He  had  caught  the  devilish, 
laughing  light   in  the   prisoner's  eyes. 

"You're  a  pretty  good  actor.  Swallow," 
he  snarled,  anger  sweeping  him  in  furious 
gusts.  "But  you  don't  pull  any  of  your 
Jiuzitsu  tricks  on  me.  I've  given  you 
your  chance.   Now  you  can  go  to  hell." 

"You're  clever  enough  in  one  way,  big 
man,"  observed  the  Swallow,  caustically. 
"For  instance,  you  knew  better  than  to 
let  me  get  a  grip  of  that  hairy  wrist  of 
yours.  Strong  on  the  self-preservation 
stuff,  aren't  you,  Langtry?  Too  bad  you 
haven't  a  little  more  imagination,  more 
vision.  You're  sweating  blood  right  now 
because  you  are  minus  those  qualities, 
and  I'm  laughing  at  you  because  I  hap- 
pen to  possess  them." 

"Go  on,  kid  yourself  if  you  want  to," 
snarled  the  poUceman.  "You're  going  to 
find  out,  when  you're  hauled  before  Magis- 
trate Mulvaney  this  morning,  just  how 
much  your  pipe-dreams  '11  help  you.  And 
let  me  tell  you  this.  If  you  imagine  for  a 
minute  that  I'm  uneasy — you've  got  an- 
other think  coming." 

"A  vivid  imagination,  Langtry,"  return- 
ed the  Swallow,  softly,  "is  a  wonderful 
asset,  at  times.  All  morning  I've  been  en- 
joying a  picture  which  mine  has  painted 
for  me,  the  picture  of  stupified  surprise, 
suspicion  and  murder  on  a  certain  man's 
face  when  he  learned  that  the  one  whom  he 
had  framed  for  the  goat  had  beaten  him  to 
the  big  prize." 

He  stood  back,  inscrutably  watching  the 
working  face  of  the  man  outside. 

"What  did  you  do  to  Stottich,  this  morn- 
ing, Langtry?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"The  policeman's  jaw  dropped.  "Stott- 
ich?" he  murmured.  "Why — why,  what 
makes  you  think? — What — " 

"Just  that  devilish  imagination  of  mine 
again,  big  man,"  chuckled  the  Swallow. 
"Of  course,  you  didn't  do  anything  to  the 
Jew,  being  you;  certainly  not." 

Langtry  drew  in  his  breath  hissingly. 
"If  you  think — "  he  commenced,  then 
paused,  a  look  of  malignant  triumph  flaring 
to  his  small  eyes.  "Here  they  come.  Swal- 
low," he  jibed,  "to  lead  you  out  to  the 
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Cleems  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

A  little  Sani-Flush,  sprinkled  into 
the  closet  bowl  according  to  direc- 
tions, will  clean  it  more  effectively 
than  any  other  means — and  with 
no  unpleasant  labor. 

Sani-Flush  does  all  the  hard 
work — and  does  it  quickly  and 
safely.  In  addition  Sani-Flush  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  of  using  disinfec- 
tants because  it  cleans  so  thoroughly. 

Always  keep  Sani-Flush  handy 
in  your  bathroom. 

Sani-Flush  is  sold  at  grocery,  drug, 
hardware,  plumbing,  and  house-fur- 
nishing stores.  If  you  cannot  buy  it 
locally  at  once,  send  25c  in  coin  or 
stamps  for  a  full  sized  can,  postpaid. 
(Canadian  price,  35c;  foreign  price, 
50c.) 

Canadian  Agents: 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Corns 


Lift  Off  with  the  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bit!  Drop  a  little 
"i'reezone"  on  an  aching  corn,  instantly 
.hat  corn  stops  hurting,  then  shortly  you 
lift  it  right  off  with  hngcrs  Your  drug- 
gist sells  a  tiny  bottle  of  "Freezone"  for 
a  few  cents,  .sufficient  to  remove  every 
hard  corn,  soft  corn,  or.  com  between 
toes,  and  calluses,  without  pain,  soreness. 
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slaughter.  Going  to  plead  guilty,  I  hear. 
Well,  that's  how  it  should  be,  but  it  won't 
get  you  anything.  Don't  forget  to  tell 
Milligan  I  was  on  the  job." 

He  strode  away  ponderously  down  the 
hall.  A  moment  later  a  turnkey  swung 
open  the  cell  door.  Beside  him  were  two 
burly  policemen. 

The  Swallow  stepped  out  and  took  his 
place  between  the  officers. 

'TpHE  drowsy  hum    which  greeted  the 
■■■  prisoner's  ears  upon  entering  the  close- 
ly packed  court-room,  grew  into  a  hoarse 
murmur  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  dock. 

The  Police  Magistrate,  a  small  man  with 
•  fretful  line  between  his  brows,  rapped 
sharply  on  his  desk  with  a  gavel. 

The  buzz  of  many  excited  voices  subsid- 
ed. The  Swallow  glanced  about  him.  He 
encountered  hundreds  of  curious  faces  up)- 
turned  to  his;  a  few,  he  thought,  looked 
friendly. 

Down  in  front  the  preliminaries  of  his 
case  were  being  disposed  of.  The  Swallow 
aat  with  arms  folded,  eyes  gazing  straight 
before  him.  He  saw  Crown  Attorney 
Hughstis  seated  at  a  table  below  the  Mag- 
istrate's desk.  Near  him  was  Stroud,  the 
plaintiff.  Neither  the  Attorney  nor  his 
employer  so  much  as  favored  him  with  a 
glance. 

Langtry,  standing  beside  the  prisoner's 
dock,  leaned  forward,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear.  "Looks  black  for  pretty  boy.  Even 
hie  g»l  has  deserted  him." 

Tub  Swallow  made  n6  reply.  He  had 
not  heard  the  policeman's  gibe.  His  eyes 
were  focussed  on  the  face  of  a  girl  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway.  Other  eyes 
were  turned  on  her  too.  Straight  and  tall, 
head  lifted  defiantly,  she  paused  for  a  brief 
moment,  wide  eyes  sweeping  the  court- 
room. Then  her  gaze  came  to  rest  on  the 
Swallow's  eager  face — and  she  siniled. 

Langtry,  watching  her  with  lowering 
brow,  swore  beneath  his  breath. 

There  was  no  fear  in  those  eyes — no  terr- 
or: only  love — great  love,  tenderness  and 
trust. 

Unhesitatingly  she  crossed  to  the  pris- 
oner's side.  She  took  the  hand  the  Swal- 
low held  out  to  her,  and  pressed  it  against 
her  cheek.  Somebody — a  man  in  the 
garb  of  a  mechanic — arose  and  brought  his 
chair  to  her. 

The  Magistrate  adjusted  his  glasses  and 
glared  across  at  the  Swallow. 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,  stand  up." 

The  Swallow  arose  and  stood  facing  the 
Judge. 

"You  are  accused  of  breaking  into  the 
office  of  Benjamin  Stroud,  last  night,  and 
stealing  a  parcel  of  platinum  valued  at  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

"Guilty."  The  answer  fell  clear  and 
strong. 

"Have  you  engaged  counsel  to  act  in 
your  defense?' 

"No,  your  Worship." 

"Do  you  desire  an  adjournment  of  this 
court  until  you  can  secure  such  counsel?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  elect  to  be  tried  before  me  to- 
day, or  before  a  jury  of  your  peers  in  the 
Assizes?" 

"Before  you." 

"Very  good.  Stand  down." 

The  Swallow  resumed  his  seat.  Once 
more  the  murmur  grew  up  throughout  the 
court-room.  The  Magistrate  impatiently 
resorted  again  to  his  gavel.  Order  at 
length  restored.  Crown  Attorney  Hughstis 
arose  slowly  and  faced  the  Judge. 

"V^OUR  Worship,"  he  began,  "the  pris- 
^  oner  has  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
preferred  against  him;  it  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary for  the  Crown  to  submit  any  evid- 
enceit  might  hold  toward  proving  a  guilt  al- 
ready 80  clearly  established.  But — "  as 
the  magistrate  cleared  his  throat,  and  a 
sigh,  deep  as  a  groan,  swept  through  the 

Eacked  room,  "there  has,  within  the  last 
our,  come  to  my  hands  certain  evidence, 
which  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  place  before 
you,  and  which  conclusively  proves  that 
the  prisoner  has  committed  no  crime." 

The  speaker's  voice  was  drowned  in  a 
cheer  which  went  up  from  hundreds  of 
throats  and  fairly  rocked  the  building. 

Silence  restored,  Hughstis  resumed. 

""That  the  prisoner  entered  the  office  of 
Benjamin  Stroud  some  time  last  night, 
opiene^  the  safe  and  extracted  therefrom  a 
package  of  platinum  valued  at  ten  thous- 
and dollars,  substituting  for  it  a  similar  and 
worthless  package,  is  quite  true.  He  did. 
But — in  committing  what  at  first  thought 
might  appear  to  be  a  felony  and  what  has 
been  so  construed,  I  would  say  now,  for 


your  enlightenment,  he  did  at  his  employ- 
er's bidding.  His  employer,  being  the 
owner  of  the  platinum,  eradicated  all  poss- 
ibility of  the  prisoner's  act  being  one  of 
felony,  and  I  purpose  to  move,  after  sub- 
mitting to  Your  Worship  certain  evidence 
in  my  possession,  for  an  honorable  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoner." 

Again  a  cheer  went  up,  subsiding  quick- 
ly before  eager  curiosity. 

"Here  is  the  evidence  in  brief.  Last 
evening,  while  passing  through  the  district 
known  as  the  Wharf-Circle,  the  prisoner 
accidentally  overheard  a  plan  being  dis- 
cussed by  a  certain  notorious  thug  and  a 
well  known  officer  of  our  city  police  force, 
to  rob  the  safe  of  Benjamin  Stroud,  whole- 
sale jeweller,  of  a  certain  valuable  parcel 
of  platinum,  which  had  arrived  that  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  plant  evidence  which 
would  make  it  appear  that  the  prisoner, 
whose  good  work  in  bringing  a  certain 
member  of  the  gang  to  justice  is  well  known 
to  you,  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  They 
were  to  gain  access  to  the  factory  through 
the  night-watchman,  who  was,  it  would 
seem,  in  collusion  with  them. 

"The  prisoner  came  to  me  and  laid  the 
facts  before  me.  I  telephoned  for  Mr. 
Stroud,  who  joined  us  immediately,  and 
together  we  discussed  the  situation  and 
sought  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  before 
us.  We  could  not  depend  upon  the  police, 
as  the  police  were,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
implicated  in  the  contemplated  crime.  Mr. 
Stroud  proposed  that  he  take  an  armed  es- 
cort, go  to  his  office  and  remove  the  platin- 
um to  a  safe  place.  This  seemed  the  on- 
ly feasible  plan,  but  we  were  forced  to  dis- 
card it  for  this  reason :  The  night-watch- 
man at  the  Stroud  factory  was  one  of  the 
gang.  If  Mr.  Stroud  removed  the  platin- 
um, the  night-watchman  would  notify  his 
confederates,  and  justice  would  be  thwart- 
ed. How  then  to  act  without  the  help  of 
the  police,  was  the  problem. 

"It  was  the  prisoner.  Your  Worship,  who 
proposed  that  he,  with  Mr.  Stroud's  sanc- 
tion, go  to  the  office  and  unseen  by  the 
night-watchman  remove  the  platinum.  He 
would  leave  in  its  place  a  dummy  and  sim- 
ilar package.  This  package  the  thieves 
would  take,  thinkingthey  had  the  real  stuff, 
withoutinanywaydamagingthe  safe  which 
could  be  easily  opened  by  the  expert  em- 
ployed. 

"But  there  still  remained  the  question  of 
bringing  the  guilty  men  to  justice.  It  was 
the  prisoner  who  also  offered  a  solution 
there,  'The  police  faction',  he  said,  'will 
never  believe  the  Wharf-Circle  faction's 
story  of  the  "phoney"  package.  They  will 
think  they  have  been  double-crossed  and, 
providing  they  are  lucky  enough  to  escape 
with  their  lives,  the  Wharf-Circle  members 
will  turn  King's  evidence  to  save  their 
skins.'  " 

The  speaker  paused.  "Your  Worship," 
he  said  grimly,  "to  prove  how  accurately 
the  prisoner's  deduction  worked  out,  here 
in  my  possession,  is  a  full  confession  from  a 
man  named  Stottich,  naming  his  accessor- 
ies in  this  crime.  Stottich  was  found  lying 
half  dead  from  bruises  in  his  saloon  bar  this 
morning,  the  victim  of  a  brutal  assault  by 
the  police  officer  who  was  his  accomplice. 
He  will  likely  die.  This  confession  was 
dictated  later  and  signed  in  the  presence  of 
three  witnesses.  I  shall  read  the  names  of 
the  men  implicated  in  the  crime,  all  of 
whom  have  been  arrested  with  but  one  ex- 
ception. The  names  are  Aaron  Stottich, 
Saloon  Keeper;  Francis  Drake,  Express 
Messenger;  Thomas  Jenkins,  Night-watch- 
man; Rat   Houdon,    cracksman,    and — " 

He  paused  and  his  steady  gaze  met  the 
slitted  eyes  of  Langtry.  "The  policeman, 
his  face  grey  with  fear,  twisted  about,  but 
the  long  arm  of  the  Swallow  shot  out  and 
a  strong  hand  gripped  his  wrist.  At  the 
same  moment  Chief  Timbers  and  another 
officer,  who  had  quietly  stolen  up,  closed 
with  the  fear-maddened  man. 

"Your  Worship,"  nodded  the  District 
Attorney,  "I  think  that  is  all." 

The  Magistrate  stood  up  and  raised  his 
hand.  Almost  immediately  the  excited 
court  grew  silent. 

"Prisoner  discharged!" 

The  Swallow  stepped  from  the  box  and 
gathered  the  girl  who  had  stood  beside  him 
in  his  arms. 

His  arm  about  her  shoulders,  they  mov- 
ed through  the  close-pressing,  congratu- 
lating throng  toward  the  door.  As  they 
passed  close  to  where  Langtry  was  being 
held  by  a  pair  of  sturdy  policemen, the 
German's  heavy  mouth  drooped  into  a 
snarl  of  impotent  hate. 

The  Swallow  laughed.  "Langtry,"  he 
said  softly,  "when  you  see  Milligan,  ju8t 
tell  him  I  was  on  the  job." 


Words   to   the   Wise 

Most  of  us  en- 

1'oying  good 
lealth  and 
spirits  are  careless  of  our  diet:  We  eat  more 
and  oftener  than  we  should,  foods  which 
sooner  or  later  upset  the  stomach.  Then 
trouble  sets  in,  taking  the  form  of  biliousness, 
indigestion,  sleeplessness,  dizziness  and  lan- 
guor. We  feel  ill,  cross  and  stupid;  we  be- 
come bores  to  our  friends  and  to  ourselves, 
life  becomes  a  thing  of  horror  not  worth  liv- 
ing. Yet,  all  this  is  (absolutely  unnecessary. 
Stop:  think  a  moment! 

BEECHAM^S  PILLS 

"The  Largest  Sale  of  any  Medicine  in  the  World" 

the  standard  remedy  of  nature;  compounded  from 
the  purest  drugs  of  vegetable  origin  and  free  from 
all  minerals,  has  been  proven  by  men,  women  and 
children  the  world  over  to  correct  all  these  ills,  by 
giving  new  power  and  tone  to  the  stomach,  liver 
and  kidneys.  Take  this  wonderful  remedy  and  the 
bowels  work  easily  and  regularly.  Congested  or- 
gans become  purified,  the  jaded  nerves  refreshed 
and  the  whole  system  nourished  and  rejuvenated. 
Beecham's  Pills 


Bring 
Health  and  Happiness 

Sold  everywhere  in  Canada-      In  boxes,  25  cents  and  SO\cent» 


English  Suits  from  $15 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  Canada.     Customs 
and  all  other  charges  paid. 

Write  at  once  to  Curzon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  the  Great  English 
Tailors,  and  they  will  send  you  by  mail,  free  of  all 
charge,  their  patterns  of  high-grade  English  and  Scotch 
Woollen  Suitings,  together  with  fashion  book  of  Eng- 
lish and  -Canadian  styles,  and  a  self  measurement 
blank,  by  means  of  which  you  can  be  measured  in  your 
own  home  without  possibility  of  error. 
Before  the  war  Curzon's  sent  thousands  of  suits 
throughout  Canada  to  well-satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  for  a  3-piece  suit  are 

$15.00,     $18.50,    $22.50,    Etc. 

We  pay   all   charges   for  customs  duty   and  carriage,  so 

goods  are  delivered  direct  to  any  address  in  Canada  by 
Parcels  Post  without  any  charge  whatever  and  without 
any  bother  to  you. 

Bear  in  mind: — Each  garment  is  cut  by  hand  and  made 
specially  for  each  individual  customer,  as  we  are  ex- 
clusively Bespoke  Tailors  and  we  do  not  stock  any 
ready-to-wear  goods  whatever.  In  buying  from  us,  the 
fit,  the  fashion  and  the  fabrics  are  assured  as  Curzon 
Bros,  are  the  only  firm  of  tailors  in  the  United  King- 
dom awarded  4  Gold  Medals  for  tailoring  excellence 
and  value. 
Write  at  once  for  free  patterns  to 


CURZON    BROS.,    LTD., 


60-64  City  Road,  London,  E.  C,  England 

Cost  of  iiostaKc  on  letters  (ram  O.innda  to  U.   K.  iH  ic 


The  World's 
Measure  Tailors 
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Commer  Trucks 

are  all 

British-Built 

Assembled  in. our 
Toronto  plant- 
bodies   to   order. 


2-Ton  Commer  Truck  with  platform  body 

EVERY  motor  track  vlnee  the  beginning  has  done  a  certain 
part  toward  lolring  modem  transport  problems.  Bnt  in  this 
development  Commer  has  had  even  greater  share  than  most. 
Originally  deiignad  aa  closely  to  perfection  as  mechanical  know- 
ledge could  th»»  deriie,  it  has  frankly  met — even  sought — every 
difficulty  or  shortooraing  that  motor  haulage  has  since  de- 
veloped. It  has  eliminated  and  overcome  these  in  such  marked 
degree  that  Comaar  dependability  and  durability  are  proverbial. 
Commer  tmeka  knilt  18  years  ago  ar*  still  on  the  road  in  Canada 
— daily  ezami^lifTiBg  the  staunchness  and  sturdiness  that  have 
made  British  mechanical  products  the  world's  quality  standard. 


Desirable  agencies 

open  in 

several  Provinces 

Dealers   write 
Toronto  office 


COMMERCIAL    CARS    LIMITED 


llS^Dupont  Street,  Toronto 


Corner  Princess  and  James  Streets,  Winnipeg 


Af^K  VOIIP  ,'^ATIOKrF.a  FOR.  IT 


You  Can  Have  a  Lovely  Skin 

II  you  have  loet  the  fr«rtiness  and  softness  of  your  youthfvQ 
skin,  let  us  show  you  how  to  recover  it.  We  have  practised 
scientific  treatments  for  M  years  and  have  had  wonderful  suc^ 
cess  in  removing  Piaipke.  BlacUiMds,  Wrinkles,  Blotches,  Dry- 
ness, Ri-dness.  Preoklea,  OrowafMt,  Bexema,  and  all  non-infectious 
troubles.     Write  or  Call  at  Km  InsHtate.  CONStTLTATION  FREE. 

Superfluous  Hair  Permanently  Removed 
by  Electrolysis 

Writ,  tn  BMkM  D.     Txtm  <m  re<iiMt. 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,   LIMITED 

5»F  Collea.  at.  'RntONTO.  OMT. 


WONDER  WORKING 


NA^A  S   H   E  F^ 


Women  discard  120.00  waihlng  mschlnM  tar  th»s> 
washMT— will  *i»li  inythlni  from  lacs  eurtslm  t» 
blankets  and  ov«rall> — sully  and  without  Inlury— 
laiti  a  lltetlmii — nothing  to  got  out  at  order.  Slmaly 
mall  $2.10  In  poatal  notn  or  mssey-ordor  and  your 
waihar  will   bo   >ont   by   noxt  *aro«l   pott. 

Eeery  washtr  luaranlecJ  tc 

gice  you  saiisjadion  or  your 

money     refunded  in    full. 

CatANT   k   MoMILLAN  CO. 

887    Clinton    St..    Dept.    MCI.    TORONTO 

ACHNTS   WANTKU — Men   and  Women. 


iVBE  ADi\M 


iZVT     T«ESE  % 


The  Gude  Samaritan— Old  Scot: — 
Dinna  cry,  ma  wee  laddie!  If  ye  dinna  find 
yer  penny  afore  dark,  here's  a  match! — 
Wayside  Tales. 


And  a  Rare  Bird — Willie — Pop,  what 
is  a  "self-made"  man? 

Father — One  whose  wife  never  claims 
the  credit  for  his  success! — Judge. 


Another  Generation — Daughter:  "I 
bet,  dad,  you  never  saw  dancing  like  this 
back  in  your  days." 

Dad:  "Yes,  I  did,  once — but  the  place 
was  raided  before  ten  o'clock." — Ameriean 
Legion    Weekly. 


In   the  Nursery — "Willie!" 

"Yes,    Mamma." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  pinching 
baby  for?    Let  him  alone!" 

"Aw,  I  ain't  doin'  nothin'!  We're  only 
playin'  automobile  an'  he's  th'  horn!" — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


No  Sale — "I  want,"  said  the  very  plain 
girl,  "a  book  entitled  'Cultivate  Your 
Natural   Beauty.'    " 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  clerk,  who  wanted 
to  be  sociable.  "Are  you  getting  it  for  a 
friend?" 

And  the  very  plain  girl  put  her  purse 
back  into  her  bag  and  went  right  out. — 
Philadelphia  Retail  Ledger. 


A  Pernicious  Influence— Frederick 
had  discovered  Treasure  Island  the  other 
day  and  devoured  it  in  one  blissful  feast, 
lasting  from  breakfast  till  bedtime,  when 
he  was  forcibly  pried  loose  from  the  book. 

He  was  obviously  in  a  trance  as  he  un- 
dressed, but  still  his  demure  mamma  was 
not  exactly  prepared  for  the  variation 
which  he  sprung  when  he  came  to  say  his 
prayers: 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread — yo, 
ho,  ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum!"— London 
Opinion. 


A      Scotchman's      Conscience — The 

purchasing  agent  of  a  big  jobbing  concern 
in  Montreal  is  a  Scotchman.  He  gave  an 
extensive  order — indeed,  the  total  ran 
into  many  thousands  of  dollars — to  a  sales- 
man for  a  supply  house.  Although  he 
had  obtained  the  business  in  open  com- 
petition, and  by  virtue  of  the  excellence  of 
his  wares  and  the  low  figures  he  quoted, 
the  salesman  felt  gratitude  at  being  favor- 
ed and  sought  a  way  to  show  it. 

He  knew  he  dare  not  offer  the  Scot  a 
commission;  likewise  a  gift  of  money,  he 
figured,  would  be  regarded  as  an  insult. 
He  had  an  inspiration.  The  Scot,  he  not- 
iced, constantly  smoked  cigars.  So  the 
salesman  excused  himself  for  a  minute, 
slipped  out  to  a  cigar  store  and  bought  a 
box  containing  fifty  of  the  finest  Havanas 
the  tobacconist  carried  in  stock.  The  price 
for  the  fifty  was  fifteen  dollars.  He 
brought  the  box  back  under  his  arm  and 
asked  the  purchasing  agent  to  accept  it 
with  his  compliments. 

The  latter  drew  back.  He  explained 
that  it  was  against  the  policy  of  his  house 
for  its  buyers  to  accept  presents  of  any 
sort  from  those  with  whom  the  concern 
did  business.  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  but 
he  could  not  take  the  cigars  as  a  present, 
even  though  he  felt  sure  his  young  friend 
had  tendered  them  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions and  in  absolute  good  faith. 

"The  salesman  had  another  idea. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  hate  to  throw  these 
cigars  away.  They  are  of  no  use  to  me, 
I  smoke  only  cigarettes.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  buy  them  from  me? — there's  no 
harm  in  that,  I'm  sure." 

"What  would  ye  be  asking  for  them, 
laddy?"  inquired  the  prudent  Scot. 

"I'll  sell  the  whole  fifty  to  you  for  a 
iMckel,"  stated  the  salesman. 

The  purchasing  agent  lifted  one  of  the 
cigars  from  the  top  row.smelled  it,  rolled 
it  in  his  fingers  and  eyed  it  closely. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "at  that  price 
I'll  tak  four  boxes." — Toronto  Star. 
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AWestcloxfor$2.00 

THE  entire  Westclox  family  started  the  new  year  with 
new  price  tags.  Pocket  Ben,  the  husky,  double-back 
watch,  has  changed  his  six-cornered,  orange-bordered  tag 
to  read  $2.00. 

America,  the  founder  of  the  Westclox  family,  now  sports 
a  tag  which  says  $2.00  on  the  price  side. 

Big  Ben  and  Baby  Ben,  the  best-known  Westclox,  have 
set  the  price  of  their  services  at  $5.00  each,  provided  they 
are  not  asked  to  tell  time  in  the  dark.  With  this  extra 
service  they  ask  $7.00. 

In  between  $2.00  and  $7.00  are  nine  styles  and  prices 
of  Westclox,  but  only  one  quality,  and  that  is  Westclox. 

A  heavier  case,  a  larger  gong,  a  special  alarm  feature,  a 
luminous  dial,  may  make  the  difference  in  price. 

A  timepiece,  to  earn  the  right  to  wear  the  name  West- 
clox, on  its  dial,  must  prove  its  ability  to  tell  time  ac- 
curately. 

If  it  has  an  alarm  it  must  show  that  it  can  ring  on  time 
as  well  as  run  on  time. 

Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  makers  of  Westclox 

Peterborough,  Canada 


English  Suits  from  $15 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  Canada.     Customs 
and  all  other  charges  paid. 

Write  at  once  to  Curzon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  the  Great  English 
Tailors,  and  they  will  send  you  by  mail,  free  of  all 
charge,  their  patterns  of  high-grade  English  and  Scotch 
Woollen  Suitings,  together  with  fashion  book  of  Eng- 
lish and  Canadian  styles,  and  a  self  measurement 
blank,  by  means  of  which  you  can  be  measured  in  your 
own  home  without  possibility  of  error. 
Before  the  war  Curzon's  sent  thousands  of  suits 
throughout  Canada  to  well-satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  for  a  3-piece  suit  are 

$15.00,     $18.50,     $22.50,     Etc. 

We  pay  all  charges  for  customs  duty  and  carriage,  so 

goods  are  delivered  direct  to  any  address  in  Canada  by 
Parcels  Post  without  any  charge  whatever  and  without 
any  bother  to  you. 

Bear  in  mind:  -Each  garment  is  cut  by  hand  and  made 
specially  for  each  individual  customer,  as  we  are  ex- 
clusively Bespoke  Tailors  and  we  do  not  stock  any 
ready-to-wear  goods  whatever.  In  buying  from  us,  the 
fit,  the  fashion  and  the  fabrics  are  assured  as  Curzon 
Bros,  are  the  only  firm  of  tailors  in  the  United  King- 
dom awarded  4  Gold  Medals  for  tailoring  excellence 
and  value. 
Write  at  once  for  free  patterns  to 

CURZON    BROS.,    LTD.,    »^:Z°^±,. 

60-64  City  Road,  London,  £.  C,  England 

Coat  of  postRg<?  on  letters  from  Caruida  to  U.    K.   Ih  -Ic. 
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HOW  I  EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME 

AND  IN  THIS  WAY-  MAKE  UP  FOR 
HENRY'S  SHRINKING  SALARY 


Every  Wife  or  Self-Supporting  Girl  Can  Use  Extra  Money  for  Clothes, 
are     Now    Making    It   Themselves   —    Right    at   Home  —  In   This 

By   MARY  WALDEN 


Thousands 
New   Way 


M^ 


[Y  DEAR,  you  should  have  seen 
her  at  church  this  morning. 
She  loolced  positively  'dowdy.' 
It's  a  shame!  Mary  used  to  be  such  a  well- 
dressed  girl  until  she  married  that  bank- 
clerk.  I  should  think  he'd  feel  Uke— " 

"Sh-h-h!  She's  on  this  car.  Over  behind 
you.   She  might  hear." 

The  street  car  was  crowded  and  they 
hadn't  noticed  me  before,  but  I  had  heard 
and  my  face  flushed  red  with  resentment 
and  shame.  It  was  true — I  did  look  "dow- 
dy"—and  I  knew  it.  There  is  nothing 
quite  so  depressing  to  a  womanTas  an  old 
hat  and  old  clbthes  on  a  bright  Sunday 
morning  in  Springtime. 

I  got  off  the  street  car  at  the  next  corner 
and  walked  the  remaining  blocks  to  my 
home — and  Henry.  My  cup  of  bitterness 
had  spilled  over,  and  I  needed  a  few  minutes 
to  choke  back  the  tears  that  wanted  to  run 
down  my  burning  cheeks. 

I  didn't  want  to  make  Henry  feel  worse 
than  he  did  already  about  our  money  situa- 
tion. My  husband  is  one  of  the  "white- 
collar  men"  whose  salaries  haven't  kept 
pace  with  the  mounting  cost  of  living. 
I  had  been  a  private  secretary,  earning  a 
comfortable  living  for  myself  when  we  had 
married,  and  since  the  cost  of  everything 
had  kept  rising  higher  and  higher  I  had 
sometimes  hinted  to  Henr.\-  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  take  a  position  again,but  he  had 
always  vetoed  the  idea  strenuously.  Hen- 
ry was  "old-fashioned,"  and  proud.  His 
wife  should  never  have  to  "go  to  work" — 
so  I  had  gone  on  skimping  and  scraping — 
and   wearing   "made-overs." 

But  the  bitter  experience  of  this  Sun- 
day morning  was  too  much.  I  resolved  as 
I  walked  homeward,  that,  Henry  or  no 
Henry,  I  was  going  to  find  a  way  to  make 
extra  money  for  clothes,  and  do  it,  at 
least  until  things  took  a  turn  for  the  better. 

When  I  got  home  I  was  prepared  to  be 
cheerful  as  usual,  but  Henry  was  comfort- 
ably smoking  and  absorbed  in  his  Sunday 
paper,  and  his  contentment  somehow  irri- 
tated me  terribly.  To  make  matters  worse 
he  held  up  the  magazi'  e  picture  section  of 
the  paper  as  came  into  the  room,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  the  girls 
wear  "such  good-looking  duds  as  they  do 
this  year." 

Henry  is  reaUy  a  perfect  dear  and  adores 
me,  but  he  should  have  had  more  sense. 
He  sometimes  shows  no  more  comprehen- 
sion of  a  woman's  pride  than  a  care  free 
Airedale  puppy.  I  lost  my  temper,  snatch- 
ed the  paper  from  him,  and  cried: 

"If  you  like  to  see  nice  clothes  so  much, 
why  don't  you  buy  your  wife  some  of 
them?" 

Then  I  rushed  to  my  room,  still  carry- 
ing the  Magazine  Section  of  the  paper, 
shut  the  door,  and  threw  myself  across  the 
bed  for  a  good  cry.  Henry  came  and  knock- 
ed and  spoke  to  me,  but  I  wouldn't  let 
him  in. 

After  a  while  I  sat  up  and  idly  began  to 
turn  the  pages  of  the  paper  I  had  taken 
away  from  Henry.  All  of  a  sudden  I  sat 
up  8traight«r  and  gasped.  A  woman  was 
looking  out  of  the  page  at  me,  holding  a 
bank  cheque  in  her  hand,  and  across  the 
top  of  the  page  were  the  wor  's:  "How  I 
Make  Money — Right  at  Home!" 

I  devonred  every  word  of  the  advertise- 
Biaat.  When  I  had  finished  I  felt  that  I 
had  found,  the  work  I  was  looking  for.   I 


"//  helpeJ  us  Oder  the  hard  spots  by  turning  spare  hours  Mo  dollars." 


resolved  to  write  for  the  particulars,  but  to 
keep  it  a  secret  from  my  husband.  After  a 
while  I  went  out  and  made  up  with  him, 
got  dinner  ready,  and  we  had  a  happy 
afternoon  together.  That  night  I  mailed 
the  coupon  from  the  advertisement  to  the 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company. 

To  make  my  story  short,  I  found  their 
prospectus  so  convincing  and  reasonable 
that  I  sent  for  and  received  an  Auto 
Knitting  outfit,  includin  -  the  wonderful 
little  machine,  the  Auto  Knitter. 

I  kept  the  machine  in  the  bottom  drawer 
of  my  bureau  while  Henry  was  in  the  house. 
While  he  was  at  the  bank  I  used  it  every 
minute  I  could  spare  from  my  hou-sework. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  I  sent  my  first  ship- 
ment of  soft,  warm,  well  knit  wool  socks 
to  the  company.  By  return  mail  came 
my  first  cheque — and  oh  joy!  the  thrill  of 
the  sight  of  that  first  cheque. 

Well,  I  kept  on  making  socks,  sending 
regular  shipments  to  the  company,  and 
before  very  long  I  presented  myself  before 
Henry  in  the  pretty  new  accordion-pleat- 
ed frock  that  I  had  seen  in  Taylor  and 
Park's  sale  announcement  in  the  papers. 

His  mouth  opened  and  he  just  stared  at 
me  in  admiration,  without  a^word.  Fin- 
ally he  managed  to  say: 

"Where  did  you  get  it,  Mary?" 

"I  earned  it!"  I  replied  brightly,  not 
suiie  just  how  he  would  take  the  news. 

Henry  looked  for  a  minute  as  if  I  had 
said  I  had  stolen  it.  Then  I  made  him  sit 
down  and  hear  what  I  had  to  say. 

"Now  listen,  dear,"  I  said,  gently  but 
firmly.  "Don't  you  think  it  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  of  us  to  pretend  that  you  earn 
enough  money — just  now?  You  will,  of 
course,  in  time— but  while  things  are  so 
expensive,  and  your  salary  doesn't  keep 
pace,  isn't  it  fine  that  I  can  make  this 
money  for  the  clothes  I  need,  and  the  little 
pleasures  and  necessities  we  couldn't 
afford  otherwise?" 

Then  I  made  my  final  attoak  upon  Hen- 
ry's old-fashioned  idea  that  "my  wife 
doesn't  have  to  work." 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  I  said, 
"that  it  is  the  middle  class  people  who  are 
having  the  struggle  nowadays.  Everybody 
knows  it.  Look  at  the  married  women  who 
have  taken  business  poations  to  help  out 
their  husbands!  Nobody  thinks  the  worse 


of  them  for  it.  Isn't  my  plan  for  rnaking 
money  in  spare  time  at  home,  without 
neglecting  you  or  little  Helen  better  than 
taking  a  position?  Why,  nobody  needs  to 
know  a  thing  about  it!" 

That  fetched  Henry,  as  I  was  siu-e  it 
would.    He  said: 

"Well,  you'ye  been  a  'contrary  Mary' — 
but  I  guess  you  re  right.  Let 's  see  how  you 
do  it?" 

So  I  took  the  light,  portable  Auto  Knit- 
ter out  of  the  bureau  drawer,  quickly  clam- 
ped it  to  the  table,  and  showe  Henry 
how  it  worked.  I  had  had  enough  practice 
by  that  time  so  that  I  made  a  pair  of  socks 
so  quick  that  Henry's  eyes  nearly  popped 
out  of  his  head. 

"And  you  say  the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery 
Company  buys  the  socks  from  you?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "They  guarantee  to  al- 
ways take  every  standard  pair  I  make  at  a 
guaranteed  price.  And  they  pay  the  trans- 
portation charges  on  ten  dozen  pairs  or 
over,  besides  sending  me  the  yarn  to  re- 
place the  amount  used  for  the  socks  I  have 
sent  them.  So  you  see  the  yam  hasn't 
cost  me  anything  since  the  first  lot." 

Henry  was  certainly  astonished,  and 
when  be  saw  how  fascinating  the  work 
was  he  said  he  had  no  objection  to  my  con- 
tinuing it.  So  I  kept  on  Auto  Knitting, 
sending  the  socks  I  made  to  the  Auto 
Knitting  Company  and  getting  my  cheques 
back  promptly  for  every  shipment. 

The  result  was  that  I  didn't  have  to  go 
without  any  of  the  things  I  needed  for 
myself  or  little  Helen  last  Fall  and  Winter 
and  the  Auto  Knitter  again  helped  to 
solve  the  clothes  problem  the  following 
Spring  and  Summer. 

All  this  without  being  obliged  to  touch 
a  cent  of  what  I  call  the  "family  money" — 
the  money  that  Henry  makes.  He  is  suc- 
ceeding mueh  better  now,  but  I  still  use 
the  Auto  Knitter  regularly — sometimes 
making  socks  to  send  to  Toronto,  some- 
times making  them  to  sell  to  friends  who 
have  seen  the  strong,  warm,  long  wearing 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  and  want  some  of  it, 
and  sometimes  to  make  warm  little  knitted 
things  for  my  little  girl  to  wear. 

A  few  evenings  ago  little  Helen  was 
riding  on  Henry's  foot  and  she  asked  him 


to  sing  "a  tune"  for  her,  so  he  made  thia 
up,  while  he  looked  teasingly  at  me: 

"Mary     Mary,    quite    contrary, 
How   does   your   income   growT 
By  Auto  Knitting  hosiery. 
And  woolen  socks  all  in  a  row!" 

Hei^  hasn't  forgotten  that  I  took  up 
Auto  Knitting  without  a«iking  hi.>.  adviee; 
but  he  IS  glad  now  that  I  did,  for  it  helped 
us  over  the  hard  spots  by  turning  si^ 
hours  into  dollars. 

Whenever  I  hear  a  woman  complaining 
about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  clothes^ 
I  always  try  to  tell  her  how  the  Aut«J 
Knitter  Company,  an  old,  firmly  establish- 
ed Canadian-corporation,  has  an  enor- 
mous market  for  good,  honest,  old-time 
woo!  socks  made  by  hand  on  the  Auto 
Knitters  of  their  home  workers.  Then  I 
tell  her,  just  as  I  am  telling  you,  that  the 
Auto  Knitter  Company  will  make  a  con- 
tract with  each  owner  of  a  machine  to 
pay  her  a  liberal,  guaranteed  wage,  on  a 
piece-work  basis. 

This  contract  leaves  you  perfectly  free 
—you  can  work  for  them  as  much  as  you 
want,  or  as  little— spare  time  or  full  time 
—or  not  at  all— yet  for  evwy  shipment  of 
socks  you  send  them  you  get  your  cheque 
— promptly.  ^ 

You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  dispose 

of  the  output  of  your  Auto  Knitter  as  you 

^e  fit,  and  you  can  also  use  the  Auto 

nlu    L*°  "^^^^-  at  a  remarkably  low  eost, 

all  the  hosiery  your  family  needs. 

But  remember  this:  There  are  absolutely 
no  strings  tied  to  the  Wage  Agreement; 
It  is  a  straight  out-and-out  agreement  to 
pay  you  a  Fixed  Wage  on  a  piece-work 
basis — a  good  return  fw  your  services. 

No  matter  where  you  live  I  feel  sure 
that  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  mach- 
ine that  has  meant  so  much  to  me.  By 
all  means  write  to  the  Auto  Knitter  (Cana- 
da) Company,  Dept.  22,  1870  Davenport 
Koad,  West  Toronto,  at  once,  and  fiad 
out  about  the  pleasant  occupation  wait- 
ing for  you— Auto  Knitting.  Find  out 
what  substantial  amounts  even  a  part  c' 
your  spare  time  will  earn  for  you. 

I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  that  I 
didn  t  put  off  writing  for  information 
about  It  that  Sunday  evening  when  I 
took  the  paper  away  from  Henry,  and 
opened  it  later  at  the  Auto  Knitter  ad- 
vertisement. 

You  will  never  regret  writing  for  it, 
either.  Send  your  name  and  address  now 
and  find  out  all  the  good  things  that  are  in 
store  for  you. 


The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Canada)  Co., 
Ltd., 

Dept  22,   1870  Davenport  Road 
West   Toronto,    Ontario. 

I 

Send  me  full  particulars  about  MaMnf 
Money  at  Home  with  the  Auto  KiritteZ 
I  enclose  3  One  Cent  Stamp*  postage  ti 
covercostof  mailing,  etc.  It  is  understood 
that  this  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name.  . 
Addreas 


City  .... 
Province 
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ACHIMNEYPIECE  and  wood  paneling  displaying  the  rare  and  lus- 
trous beauty  of  Ivory  Vitralite,  de  Long-Life  Enamel,  afford  a  perfect 
background  for  either  costly  or  simple  furnishings. 


The  distinctive  character  of  Vitralite  tints  —  Ivory, 
Cream,  Gray,  Leaf  Green,  Chinese  Blue  and  the  White 
• —  captivates  the  feminine  eye. 

If  you  like  to  feel  the  joy  of  wielding  the  brush  your- 
self on  furniture  and  odd  jobs  about  the  house,  your  use 
of  Vitralite  confirms  the  professional  endorsement  of 
the  best  painters  and  decorators. 

Free-flowing,  porcelain-like,  economical,  and  more 
durable  than  paint;  to  tell  all  the  truth  about  Vitralite 
sounds  like  overstatement.  Those  who  have  used  it, 
for  every  purpose,  speak  convincingly. 


Vitralite  is  so  durable  that  it  is  guaranteed  for  three 
years  when  used  ontstdc,  and  of  course  lasts  much 
longer  on   interior  work. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Names  of  Local  Dealers 
Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  .sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Guarantee:    If  any  Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Product 
fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  momv  back. 
PRATT  &  LAMBERT-Inc. 
121  Courtvvright  St. ,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 

Makers  of   Effecto 

Auto  Finishes  and 

''61"  floor 

I'aniish 


UteU^^-Jife  (Snamel 
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VICTORY 
BONDS 


ALL  MATURITIES 

IN  BLOCKS  OR  SMALL 

AMOUNTS 

BOUGHT  AND 

SOLD 

Our  Victory  Loan  De- 
partments and  various 
Offices  are  prepared  to 
give  investors  prompt 
service.         :         :         • 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


fnvmimad 


EttchUthU 
IS89 


Union  Bank  BIdg.  Toronto 

Transportation  BIdg.         Montroal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  BIdg.         -        Chicago 
Belmont  House     -      Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mtmiers  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Stock  Exckanta 


Teach  Your  Children 

the  Value  of 

Money 

open  Savings  Ac- 
counts for  each  one 
of  your  children. 
Insist  upon  regular 
deposits  from  pocket 
money.  Thrift  will 
gradually  become  a 
strong  trait  in  each 
child's  character. 

There  is  a  branch  of  this 
Bank  near  jou  and  a 
Savings  Department  at 
every  Branch. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 

Total  &  Reserves  -  $40,000,000 
Capital  Resources  $500,00000 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

lacorporitad  A.  D.  18S1 

Assets  over  $7,960,000.00 

Ptra,  Marino,  AutnmobOo,  Ixploalon, 
■lata.  CItH  OammottoBa,  imd  Serikaa 


HSAD  OPFIGS8 


TORONTO 


iames  A.  Cook  &  Son  Limited 

Commercial  Stationers 

Printers  Lithographers 

Aeoount  Book  and   Loose   Leaf 

Manufacturer* 

Telavhont  Maia  77  Bay  Street 

2+4     245      246  TORONTO,    Canada 


Business  &  Investments 


SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  SHOW  AN 
AMAZINGLY  SMALL  DECREASE 


IT  IS  a  matter  for  satisfaction  to  find  a 
civic  official  who  has  the  coin-age  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  fair  treatment  for 
a  private  corporation  of  a  type  that  has 
offered  many  an  opportunity  in  the  past 
to  use  it  as  a  municipal  football.  The 
attitude  of  Mayor  Pamell  of  Winnipeg 
toward  the  Winnipeg  Street  Railway  is  at 
once  a  most  broad-minded  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  sensible  view  to  take  of 
the  relation  of  the  city  to  a  public  utility. 

In  an  address  to  the  Oity  Council  he 
declared  that  while  the  franchise  had  still 
some  years  to  run,  if  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  city  to  assume  the  ownership 
of  the  system  the  matter  should  be  taken 
under  consideration  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  city 
had  no  such  intention  it  would  be  not  only 
fair  to  the  Company  but  of  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  city,  to  give  the  matter  due 
consideration  at  once  and,  if  possible, 
make  itp  its  mind  and  inform  the  com- 
pany so  that  it  can  make  its  arrangements 
to  meet  the  capital  expenditures  which 
will  be  involved  in  the  work  required  to 
be  performed  by  it  under  the  headings 
which  are  now  the  subject  of  negotiation. 
The  reason  for  this,  he  stated,  was  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  company  to 
make  any  financial  arrangranents  without 
an  extension  of  the  franchise. 

Will  Council  Be  Broad-Minded? 

IN  other  words  he  was  proposing  simply 
to  treat  the  company  fairly, — not  only 
on  its  own  acoovmt  but  for  the  advantage 
erf  the  city.  He  stated  the  principle  in- 
volved in  these  words:  "It  should  be  ob- 
vious to  everyone  that  the  city  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fi»st- 
class  street-railway  system." 

If  the  City  Council  of  Winnipeg  is  as 
broad-minded  as  its  Mayor  on  this  ques- 
tion it  will  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  insirre 
for  its  citizens  an  excellent  street  car  ser- 
vice, without  in  any  way  involving  the 
interests  of  the  rate-payers.  A  similar 
attitude  should  readily  make  it  possible 
for  municipalities  and  even  for  the  whole 
Dominion  to  find  common  ground  for 
arranging  with  corporations  such  vital 
questions  as  the  rates  of  telephone  com- 
panies, street  railways,  radial  lines,  light 
and  power  companies,  and  steam  roads. 
This  will  end  expensive  and  long-drawn- 
out  litigation,  and  so  far  as  investors  are 
concerned  tend  to  stabilize  what  should  be 
among  the  soundest  investments  in  the 
country,  those  of  public  utility  corpora- 
tions. 

Antagonism    in    Toronto 

A  SINGLE  instance  will  illustrate  this 
point.  The  Toronto  Railway  Com- 
pany forms  an  instance  of  never-ending 
antagonism  between  the  city  and  the  Com- 
pany's representatives.  Both,  probably, 
should  share  the  blame  equally,  the  one 
for  a  foolish  hostility  and  the  other  for  a 
weak  pandering  to  munidpal  poMtics. 
The  result  to  the  company  was  the  passing 
of  its  dividend  with  very  heavy  losses  to 
shareholders,  while  the  city  on  its  part  had 
to  take  over  a  system  that  had  fallen  into  a 
shameful  con(htion  of  disrepair-  and  had 
long  since  ceased  to  look  after  the  require- 
ments of  the  city's  growth  in  population 
and  in  territory. 

When  the  oity  bought  the  road  one  of 
the  fisBt  steps  was  to  raise  the  fares  to 


more  than  6  cents  a  ticket  where,  before, 
the  company  had  been  forced  by  the  oity 
to  maintain  a  4-cent  fare  with  a  3-cent  fare 
for  part  of  the  day,  a  ruinous  rate  under 
existing  conditions.  In  many  respects  the 
system  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  the  case  of  the  fran- 
chise of  Montreal  Tramways  Company  is 
to  be  commended  as  an  admirable  principle 
to  adopt  towards  all  such  public  utility 
concerns.  The  new  contract  allowed  the 
company  to  charge  a  fare  that  would  guar- 
antee a  certain  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vestment and  allow  for  needed  repairs  and 
extensions  of  the  system.  This  is  virtually  a 
serrice-at-co6t  agreement,  and  the  future 
should  see  the  development  of  this  plan. 

Our    Merciful    Banks 

THE  statement  of  the  chartered  banks 
of  Canada  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber shows  a  decline  of  $36,000,000  in 
current  loans  {or  the  month,  the  total 
being  reduced  from  $1,210,101,000  to 
$1,174,053,000.  As  compared  with  the 
total  for  the  month  of  December,  1920, 
the  reduction  is  $127,000,000,  indicating 
that  the  stocks  on  hand  among  commercial 
houses  are  slowly  but  surely  being  liquida- 
ted. That  the  loans  did  not  decline  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  whole  year  is  an 
indication  that  the  banks  have  been  fairly 
merciful  and  patient  in  looking  after  the 
needs  of  many  a  customer  who  has  been 
leduced  to  sore  straits  through  heavy 
losses  in  inventories,  coupled  with  a  fail- 
ure among  buyers  to  place  orders  except  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

As  is  natural  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment has  increased,  savings  deposits  in  the 
banks  throughout  the  country  show  some 
decline,  although  relatively  a  very  slight 
reduction.  Even  taking  the  whole  year 
the  savings  have  fallen  only  four  per  cent., 
a  remarkably  small  amount.  One  year  ago 
the  total  was  $1,293,000,000  as  compared 
with  a  present  total  of  $1,240,000,000,  a 
drop  of  some  $62,000,000.  Of  this  the 
decline  during  the  single  month  was  $11,- 
500,000.  The  banks'  statement  on  the 
whole  reflects  a  fairly  satisfactory  condi- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

Bonds  Are  Cheap 

A  FORECAST  of  the  bond  market  has 
been  issued  by  Greenshields  and  Com- 
pany that  will  be  interesting  to  readers  of 
this  department  who  have  noted  the  re- 
cent advances  in  the  prices  of  Victory 
Bonds  and  others,  particularly  municipal 
and  provincial.  It  is  stated  that  while  the 
point  of  highest  yield  in  bonds — that  is 
the  lowest  price — was  reached  some  six 
months  ago,  the  investor  in  comparing 
prices  now  and  then  should  bear  in  nrind 
that  bond  prices  are  still  lower  than  at 
any  time  during  the  fifty  years  previous 
to  1917. 

"The  recent  advance  in  prices  will  pro- 
bably prove  insignificant  to  the  advance 
that  will  be  recorded  over  the  next  five  or 
ten  years.  A  rising  bond  market  extending 
over  many  years  has  been  as  constant  a 
sequel  to  all  great  wars  as  a  period  of 
stagnation  in  business  and  small  pwofits 
such  as  we  are  now  passing  through. 
One  grows  out  of  the  other." 

The  article  goes  on  to  contrast  the 
position  of  the  bond  market  with  that  of 
the  stock  market:  "A  dull  and  irregular 


How 

will  you  invest 

this  month? 


Bonds  vary  in  relative 
values.  Which  do  com- 
petent judges  consider  arc 
comparatively  high  or  low 
in  price?  What  present- 
day  selections  could  best 
meet  your  requirements? 
How  can  you  best  provide 
to  secure  present  interest 
rates  for  a  long    period? 

Our  long   experience  and 
wide    facilities    will    help 
you  to  decide  these  prob 
lems. 

Write  for  a  copy  <rf 
"Investmeni  Suggestions." 
Use  the  coupon  below  for 
FREE  copy 

Greenshields  &  Co. 

INVESTMENT  SECI^ITIES 

Montreal:  17  St.  John  Street 

Toronto:  14  King    Street   Eaat 
Ottawa:  Central  Chambera 

Please  send  me  FREE  copy  oj  yot^ 
"Inoestment  Suggestions." 


Natm  . 
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THIS  country  is 
around  the  corner 
but  to  put  your  busi- 
ness back  to  a  steady 
pre-war  basis,  you 
need  the  help  that 
only  advertising 
gives. 


SMITH,  DENNE  &  MOORE 

Limited 

General  Advertising  Agents 

TORONTO-Lumsden  BIdg. 
Montreal  New  York  London 


SenJ  for   a    CompUU   Catahgut^  rf 

MASONIC    BOOKS 
Jewelry  and   Goedi 

REDDING   &    CO. 

Publishers  and  Manufacturers 

200  Fldh  ATenue 
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stock  market  reflects  discouragement  due 
to  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  business  in  the  past 
year  and  to  the  absence  of  signs  of  any 
important  change  for  the  better  in  the 
near  future.  Very  few  industrial  concerns, 
it  is  stated,  made  profits  for  their  share- 
holders in  1921  and  the  most  fortunate 
were  those  that  came  through  this  criti- 
cal year  solvent  and  with  organization 
intact.  Thus  profit  and  lose  statements  for 
1921  "may  be  thrown  into  the  discard." 
The  stock  market,  it  is  stated,  reflects 
rather  than  forecasts  business  conditions. 
In  reviewing  the  movement  of  the  stock 
market  during  the  past  year  it  is  stated 
that  after  the  steep  fall  in  commodities 
was  checked  in  July  the  culmination  of 
the  bear  movement  in  the  stock  market 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  more  than 
a  year  was  reached  in  August.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  gradual  recovery  defin- 
ite enough  to  conclude  that  liquidation 
in  the  market  as  a  whole  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  ean  hardly  be  said,  the  article 
concludes,  that  the  year  gives  promise  of 
devriopment  that  will  materially  stimu- 
late btHiness  much  before  Autumn.  The 
upward  reaction  in  the  stock  market  is  now 
halting,  pending  satisfactory  indications 
of  a  better  outlook  in  business  and  allow- 
ing for  seasonal  influences  these  should 
begin  to  appear  within  the  next  month  or 
six  weeks. 

The  Wholesalers'  View-point 

'  I  '"HOSE  who  are  bemoaning  the  exis- 
•■■  tence  of  high  prices  stiH  in  any  com- 
modities— wholesale  or  retail — will  find 
it  profitable  to  study  from  the  wholesale 
point  of  view  a  table  prepared  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
and  contained  in  the  February  issue  of 
"ConMnerce  Monthly".  This  table  shows 
several  commodities  in  wholesale  prices- 
lower  than  in  the  year  1914,  such  as  cattle, 
copper,  bogs,  rubber,  and  zinc,  and  several 
nearly  back  again  to  pre-war  prices. 
The  table,  summarized,  is  as  follows: 

Wholesale  Prices;  Pre- War,  Peak  and 
Present 

Jan.  Jan.  Jan. 

1914  1920  1922 

Cattle-per  100  lbs  $8.60  14.05  7.00 
Coal-anthracite 

(mine)    4.00  6  60  8.00 

Coal-bituminous 

(Pitts.) 1.30  2.35  2.00 

Copper 14.12  19.25  13.62 

Cotton 12.88  40.26  16.50 

Hogs 8.25  14.70  7.75 

Iron  &  steel-pig  iron  12.60  37.00  18.25 

Steel  bfflete   20.00  46.00  2€.00 

Lead— pig 4.10  8.76  4.70 

Petroleum-crude  ...  2 .  50  5 .  00  3 .  25 

Rubbei--plant.  N.Y.    .56  .46  .19 

Silk 3.80  16.25  7.90 

Sugar,  N.Y 3.29  *18.56  3.61 

Wheat  No.  1 

North.  Cbic.    ..      .91  3.10  1.26 

Wool      56  2.30  1.03 

Zinc   5.10  9.10  4.75 

•January  price  was  13.04;  peak  was  in 
April  18,56. 


ANSWERS    TO   QUERIES 

Question — Do  you  think  the  Banking 
Service  Corporaiion,  Ltd.,  a  profitable  in- 
vestment?—E.  M.  O.,  Toronto. 

Answer — The  Banking  Service  Cor- 
poration is  an  underwriting  organization 
and  is  acting  in  this  capacity  for  a  number 
of  affiliated  organizations  headed  by  the 
Mutual  Finance  Corporation.  The  com- 
panies thus  organized  have  an  aggregate 
capitalization  of  $8,200,000  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  advancing  credit 
accommodation  in  the  instalment  sale  of 
homes  in  the  different  cities  in  which  the 
companies  are  located.  The  Mutual  Fi- 
nance Corporation  was  first  organized  in 
the  city  of  Windsor,  and  its  operations  were 
considered  bo  successful  that  it  was  de- 
cided l;o  organize  similar  companies  and 
operate  in  other  Ontario  cities.  Success 
in  this  business  is  almost  wholly  depend- 
mt  upon  management;  and  judging  by 
ni  fhe   companies'   experiences   so  far,    the 


management  in  this  case  would  appear 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  stock  could  har^y 
be  recMnmended  as  a  buy  for  a  widow  or 
orphan,  or  for  one  soMy  dependent  upon 
such  income^  but  as  a  speculative  invest- 
ment for  a  limited  amount  it  has  attrac- 
tions. 

Question  —  /  weuld  like  yom  opin- 
ion as  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  Canad- 
ian Feature  and  Production  Co.,  Ltd. — 
S.E.  N.,  South  River,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Canadian  Feature  and 
Production  Company  was  formed  recent- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  manufactiu-ing  and 
distributing  Canadian-made  films  in 
Canada.  The  officers  frankly  recognized 
that  the  enterprise  is  speculative.  They 
have  an  arrangement  with  the  associated 
produces  of  Toronto  who  offered  to  dis- 
tribute the  films  if  and  when  produced. 
We  understand  that  approximately  $30,- 
000  has  been  raised  for  this  enterprise  and 
that  the  first  fihn  will  cost  $60,000.  Pre- 
vious efforts  to  manufacture  moving  pic- 
ture films  in  Canada  have  met  with  in- 
different success.  Conditions  are  not  so 
favorable  as  in  CaKfornia  owing  to  the 
larger  amount  of  sunlight  there.  There 
are  several  good  men  connected  with  the 
new  enterprise  but  the  proposition  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  fair  speculation. 

Question — Kindly  give  me  your  opin- 
ion as  to  tlie  ehances  of  Peace  River  Petro- 
leums Ltd.  proving  a  paying  proposition. — 
A.  W.  L.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Answer— Peace  River  Petroleums  may 
make  good  some  day  but  the  chances 
are  remote.  The  company  has  been  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  capital,  by  inefficient 
operating  and  by  other  difficulties  that 
are  Kkely  to  be  inherent  in  any  new  oil 
company.  It  should  benefit  from  any 
development  work  that  is  carried  out  in 
Northern  Alberta. 

No  doubt  you  could  buy  the  stock  at 
under  par.  Many  individual  investors 
would  be  glad  to  accept  ten  cents  a  share 
for  their  holdings. 

Question — What  is  your  opinion  of 
th«  Bank  of  Hamilton  stock  as  an  invest^ 
menil — A.  F.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Answer — Bank  of  Hamilton  stocks  may 
be  regarded  as  a  good  buy.  At  the  same 
time  if  you  are  thinking  of  bank  stocks, 
why  not  investigate  some  of  the  others? 
Some  of  the  stocks  in  this  list  seem  to  be 
selKng  further  below  their  real  value  than 
Hamilton.  Any  bond  house  can  give  you 
good  municipal  bonds  yielding  6  per  cent 
and  more. 

Question — Would  you  advise  buying 
shares  in  the  Osigian  Silk  Corporation  ai 
the  present  time'!  Would  you  consider  it  a 
safe  inveMmenll  What  is  your  opinion  as 
to  the  poesibUUies  of  silk  culture  in  Canadal 
—S.A.E.,  Chatham,  Ont. 

Answer — We  would  certainly  advise 
against  an  investment  in  Osigian  Silk  of 
Canada  as  anything  like  a  safe  proposition. 
Experiments  in  silk-worm  pressure  in 
Canada  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time 
we  understand  and  with  some  successs  but 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  climatic 
conditions  in  Canada  are  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  an  industry  on  an 
extensive  commercial  basis.  Little  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  the 
United  States.  Then  in  addition  to  the 
question  of  climate  there  is  the  question 
of  labor.  A  big  industry  has  been  built  up 
in  the  Orient  and  our  opinion  is  that  the 
great  bulk  of  silk  supplied  in  this  country 
will  continue  to  come  from  Japan  and 
China. 

We  are  not  saying  that  there  are  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  a  silk  industry  in  this 
country  but  from  the  investors'  standpoint 
we  doubt  if  it  oould  be  made  a  financial 
success  within  a  period  to  make  it  any- 
thing but  a  long  chance  speculation. 

Question — /  would  like  your  opinion 
on  the  stock  of  the  Premier  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  also  would  you  advise  me  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  Northern  Ontario  Light 
and  Power  Bonds. — Subscriber,  North 
Bay,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Premier  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  Limited,  we  understand,  has  been  com- 
paratively successful  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  high  class  inner  tube.  However,  we 
would  regard  an  investment  therein  as  of  a 
speculative  nature  because  of  the  some- 
what uncertain  immediate  future  of  this 
industry  and  the  feeling  which  seems  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States  that  competi- 
tion amongst  tire  manufacturers  will  be 


Invest  Your 
Savings 

Shrewd  young  men  nowadays  regard  a 
savings  account  as  the  stepping  stone  to  a 
permanent  investment  where  the  principal  is 
just  as  safe  and  the  earnings  much  larger. 

All  over  this  country  are  hundreds  of  sav- 
ings accounts  of  a  hundred  dollars  or  more 
which  could  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  high- 
est security  and  yielding  almost  double  the 
interest  return. 

What  about  yours? 

Aemilius  Jarvis  &  Co.  (Limited)  for  over 
thirty  years  have  been  successfully  guiding  the 
investments  of  thousands  of  Canadians. 

We  recommend  only  securities  of  the 
highest  standing. 

Write  for  the  Investment  Guide. 

Before  you  incest,  consult  us. 

^milius  Tarvis  &  Ca 

rfarvis  Buttdin^  ^LIMITED  85 (W)v>Il Avvoua 


lOS  B^y.StT-***, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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INVESTMENT  BANKERS 


As  Man  to  Man 

IF  you  were  sitting  in  our  office  and  asking  most 
searching  questions  about   The  Mount  Royal 
Hotel  8%  Convertible  Debentures  we  would  tell 
you  this: 

That  we,  of  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Limited,  spent 
several  months  investigating  every  legal  and  com- 
mercial phase  of  this  security  before  we  underwrote 
It. 

That  we  sold  the  first  $1,000,000  of  these  Debentures 
for  cash  to  The  United  Hotels  Company  of  America, 
who  will  operate  the  hotel,  and  who  will  neces- 
sarily be  most  interested  in   its  financial  success. 

That  we  secured  a  Bond  from  the  Building  Con- 
tractors to  complete  the  hotel. 

That  we  have  the  financial  and  moral  support  of 
the  large  Montreal  transportation  and  other 
interests. 

We  examined  every  estimate  of  earnings  and  ex- 
penditures before  we  printed  them  in  our  circular. 
Everything  that  we  possess  of  brain  and  money 
and  reputation  is  intertwined  with  it. 

We  consider  it  the  finest  investment  of  its  class  that 
has  ever  been  put  before  the  Canadian  public. 

^  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  have  so  over- 

I  whelming  a  confidence  In  recommending  it  to  you? 

vly         Write  now  for  a  circular  describing  this  issue  in 
W^  detail. 

f  tTw"a1![S"zi"&"c"  Ltdrj 

I  38  King  Street  West,  Toronto  I 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  rae  «  copy  of  the  drcnlar  dMcribinc  the  8%  Convertible 

IDebentarca  of  The  Honnt  Royal  Hotel  Company,   Limited,  and  oblitre.  ■ 

Name    in    full       I 

I    Pull   addre«    ...     I 

MacLeans  

L Please  write  clearly.  I 

I   ■■§    mm   iH   Mi    HM    m^    mmm   mmm   wmm   ■! 
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Call  the  Office  Boy! 

Perhaps  He  Knows! 

— From  The  Financial  Post,  January  20  issue. 

Montreal.— The  chief  figures  in  the  Merchants  Bank  affair  gave 
their  evidence  during  the  past  week  in  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the 
bank  to  the  firm  of  Thornton,  Davidson  &  Co.  are  concerned;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  Sir  Montagu  Allan;  the  general  manager,  D.  C. 
Macarow;  and  the  manager  of  the  local  branch— from  which  the  loans 
to  Thornton,  Davidson  &  Co.  start  primarily,  accordmg  to  the  usual 
custom — J.  D.  Kippen. 

Most  of  the  evidence  may  amaze  readers,  chiefly  at  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  many  would  consider  vital  points.  THE  FINANGCAL 
POST  reproduces  below  verbatim  questions  and  answers,  taken  from 
the  official  stenograi>hic  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  police  court, 
in  the  trial  of  Colin  D.  Cameron,  a  partner  in  Thornton,  Davidson  &  Co., 
for  the  theft  of  $500,000  from  the  firm.  The  reading  of  the  evidence 
should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  following  facts  among  others: 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Merchants  Bank  allowed  Cameron  an 
overdraft  of  over  $700,000. 

Also  that  during  1919  and  1920  prior  to  the  failuie  of  the  brokerage 
firm  he  withdrew  from  the  firm's  account  with  the  Merchants  Bank 
and  deposited  to  his  personal  account  a  sum  of  "something  like  $570,000." 

Also  that  an  audit  of  the  firm  about  the  end  of  1919  showed  that 
it  was  insolvent. 

Likewise  that   it   had    an    overdraft   of    over    $2,000,000    with    the , 
Merchants  Bank,  and  that  later  on  this  was  increased  to  over  $3,000,000. 

Also  that  the  failure  of  the  firm  is  understood  to  have  caused  a  loss 
of  something  like  $4,000,000  to  the  Merdhanta  Bank. 

If  the  president  of  the  bank,  the  general  manager,  and  the  local 
manager  did  not  know,  on  whom  could  the  defenceless  shareholders 
depend? 

The  evidence  is  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  officials  of  the  bank 
appeared  as  witnesses  in  the  police  court  in  the  case  against  Cameron. 
Fortunately  it  is  rare  in  the  history  of  the  chartered  banks  of  Canada. 

Merchants 


Are  You 


Interested  in  the 
Bank  Situation? 


If,  as  a  shareholder,  or  a  citizen,  you  are  concerned,  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  attitude  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST— an  attitude  of  inquiry; 
of  presenting  all  relevant  information  fairly  and  fearlessly. 

Here^are^a  Few]}  Headings  Indicating 
Recent  Articles. 

MERCHANTS  OFFICIALS  GET  FROM  UNDER. 
THE    SHAREHOLDERS    SHOULD    DEMAND    AN    IN- 
VESTIGATION. 
THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  BANKS. 
NO  "PUBUC  BE  DAMNED"  POLICY. 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AUDITORS. 
SIMPLE  FAITH  OR  DUMB  FOOLISHNESS? 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  will  cover  in  detail  the  proceedings  at 
the  coming  Merchants  Bank  shareholders'  meeting.  THE  POST  realizes 
this  will  be  only  a  beginning  of  developments  and  our  political  cor- 
re^jondent  will  cover  all  in  this  connection  arising  at  Ottawa. 

You  will  get  in  these  coming  issues  a  discussion  of  this  bank  ques- 
tion vmfcten  by  those  who  see  the  situation  in  its  wide  aspects — a  blunt, 
but  fair  presentation. 

If  you  are  not  now  subscribing  to  THE  POST  fill  in  the  attached 
coupon  and  make  sure  to  get  the  first  possible  copy.  The  Merchants 
Bank  situation  just  makes  this  point.  Every  week  THE  FINANCIAL 
POiST  discusses  the  big,  vital  business  and  financial  issues.  For  such 
discussions,  for  its  detailed  covering  of  investment  news,  for  its  weekly 
business  review,  for  its  service  in  answering  inquiries,  you  will  find 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  of  great  value. 

THE 
FINANCIAL 
POST  r 

143-153  University  Ave., 
Toronto 

Southam  Building,  128  Bleury 
St.,  Montreal 

1103  Union  Trust  Bldg., 
Winnipeg 

88  Fleet  St.,  London,  Eng. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST, 

143-153  University  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Enter  my  subscription  to  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  for  one  year 
(52   issues)    to   start   January   20. 


I  enclose  $. 


Bill   me  for  the   annual   subscrip- 
tior,   price,  $5.00. 


N.I. 


very  keen  with  conditions  favoring  the 
larger  producers.  You  do  not  say  at  what 
price  the  stock  was  offered  but  I  take  it 
that  the  par  value  is  $10  and  the  rate  7 
per  cent.  I  think  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety  you  could  find  more  attractive 
propositions.  On  the  point  of  increasing 
the  capital  from  $500,000  to  $2,500,000 
we  do  not  see  how  this  could  "proportion- 
ately increase  the  value  of  the  stock." 
The  more  stock  that  is  issued  the  more 
dividends  will  have  to  be  paid  and  unless 
the  new  capital  is  well  invested  it  is  no 
advantage  particularly  to  those  who  hold 
stock  unless  they  hold  stock  which  has 
a  prior  claim  on  earnings. 

The  Northern  Ontario  Light  &  Power 
bonds  are  amongst  the  high  yielding  bond 
issues.  We  consider  that  in  their  class 
they  are  reasonably  attractive  and  un- 
doubtedly the  market  price  indicates  the 
uncertainty  of  the  investor  with  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  the  public  in  Ontario  to- 
wards private  corporation  utilities. 

Question — We  are  desirous  of  oblaining 
a  discount  book  or  lable  with  which  to  com- 
pute the  -present  worth  of  payments  due 
under  Agreements  for  Sale  or  Mortgages. 
Can  you  tell  its  of  any  suchl—A.  R.  M., 
Regina,  Sask, 

Answer — There  are  wo  standard  works 
of  reference  tables  to  which  we  would  re- 
fer you,  and  which  are  continually  used  by 
financial  houses:  "Tables  for  repayment  of 
■  Loans,"  by  J.  A.  Archer,  published  by 
Shaw  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  England:  "Tables  of  Compound 
Interest,"  by  Lieut-Col.  W.  H.  Oakes, 
published  by  Charles  and  Edwin  Layton, 
56  Farringdon  Street,  London.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  secure  these  books 
through  some  reliable  book  dealer. 

i^'Question — Please  give  me  information 
concerning  Stanley  Mills  Company,  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  as  an  investment. — J.  M.  R., 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Answer — We  have  no  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  Stanley  Mills  Company  other 
than  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  sell 
stock,  and  suggest  a  possible  return  of 
seventeen  per  cent,  to  investors.  We 
understand  that  this  seventeen  per  cent. 
takes  the  form  of  a  seven  per  cent,  divid- 
end, and  an  extra  discount  of  ten  per 
cent,  to  stockholders  when  purchasing 
goods.  If  you  are  seeking  a  conservative 
investment  we  would  not  care  to  recom- 
mend this  proposition  to  you. 

Question — /  have  a  Methodist  Book  Room 
Debenture  Bond  for  $400  maturing  in  Octo- 
ber 1922  bearing  only  5  per  cent  interest 
which  I  would  like  to  convert  into  something , 
with  a  bigger  yield  and  a  long  maturity. 
Could  you  suggest  anything! — H.  B., 
Camlachie,  Ont. 

Answer — If  you  could  make  proper 
arrangements  with  a  responsible  invest- 
ment house  to  accept  your  Methodist 
Book  Room  bond  in  lieu  of  cash  as  part 
payment  for  a  good  industrial  or  govern- 
ment bond  of  long  term  we  would  advise  the 
exchange.  The  bank  stocks  are  all  good 
investments  but  there  is  some  question  of 
some  of  them  continuing  their  bonuses 
which  might  affect  the  market  to  some  de- 
gree. 

We  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  Book  Room  bond  as  there  is  no  wide 
market  for  it  and  you  will  get  a  higher 
price  selling  it  to  a  house  from  whom 
you  purchase  another  issue  than  you 
would  in  the  ordinary  market.  But  in 
any  event  we  advise  the  exchange  now 
into  a  long  term  bond  at  present  prices. 
Or  Consumers  Gas  might  be.  mentioned 
as  a  safe  preferred  stock  likely  to  appre- 
ciate in  value. 

Question — Our  municipality  is  about  to 
issue  some  debentures  and  has  approached 
me  to  purchase  same.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  take  up  these  debentures  and  if  so 
what  rate  of  interest  should  I  ask  and  what 
term  of  years  would  you  advise  loaning  this 
money! — Subscriber,  Alta. 

Answer — You  know  the  future  before 
your  municipality  better  than  any  out- 
sider. If  you  are  confident  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  progress  it  would  be  a  very  advan- 
tageous move  for  you  to  loan  your  money  to 
your  town  by  purchasing  its  debentures. 

We  should  think  that  the  term  of  years 
for  which  the  bonds  would  be  issued  would 
depend  upon  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  municipality  requires  the  money  as 
well  as  upon  the  lifetime  of  the  work  under- 
taken if  the  money  is  needed  for  improve- 
ments. If  the  money  is  required  to  pay  off 
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No.  442,  the  Jackson,  a 
Falcon  -  shaped  stub,  leads 
all  otlier  stub  pens  in  popu- 
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twtlvg  moit  popular 
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existing  bank  loans  occasioned  by  tax 
arrears  on  some  such  cause  the  bonds 
should  not  be  longer  than  five  years  or  at 
the  most  ten  yea'rs.  If  the  money  is  to  be 
spent  upon  an  improvement  such  as  a  pow- 
er plant,  a  pavement  or  a  bridge,  the  town 
is  justified  in  extending  payment  of  the 
bonds  to  a  longer  term,  say  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

To  protect  yourself  you  might  have  the 
bonds  mature  serially,  that  is  a  definite 
proportion  each  year  until  the  final  date. 
If  straight  tferm  bonds  are  issued  the  town 
should  set  up  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the 
issue  when  it  matures. 

In  a  small  western  municipality  you 
should  get  7  1-2  or  8  per  cent,  for  bonds  up 
to  five  years  and  7  per  cent,  for  a  longer 
term  issue. 

Question — What  is  the  City  of  Toronto 
likely  to  pay  for  the  Toronto  Street  Railway 
and  when  mil  tlie  amount  to  be  paid  be 
made  publicl — M.  D.,  McCreary,  Man. 

Answer — The  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tion board  in  the  Toronto  Street  Railway 
purchase  may  not  be  made  public  for  some 
time  as  yet,  probably  not  before  the  spring. 
We  are  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  state 
what  is  the  price  the  city  may  have  to  pay 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  hazard  a  guess. 
Stockbrokers  who  are  interested  in  the 
proposition  are  practically  unanimous, 
agreeing  that  the  price  per  share  will  be 
substantially  better  than  the  present  mar- 
ket level. 

Question — Will  you  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  British  American  Oil  Company 
Ltd.,  as  an  investment  for  one  who  has  very 
little  money?— OS.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Answer — For  one  in  your  position,  who 
has  very  little  money  and  cannot  afford 
to  take  a  chance,  we  would  advise  govern- 
ment or  gilt-edge  municipal  bonds.  The 
British-American  Oil  Co.  has  had  a  most 
satisfactory  record  in  the  business  of  oil 
refining,  and  we  believe  that  its  prospects 
for  the  future  are  bright,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  increased  its  business  in 
the  west,  and  has  large  holdings  of  pros- 
pective oil  bearing  lands.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  speculative  element  attached  to 
the  .securities  of  this  company,  as  there  is 
with  practically  every  industrial,  which 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  one  in  your  posi- 
tion. If  you  had  abundant  funds  we  would 
not  advise  against  the  use  of  a  portion  in 
the  purchase  of  a  block  of  this  stock. 

Question — Would  you  consider  DurarU 
Molorn  a  good  investmenll — A.  M.  C, 
Walkerville,  Onl. 

Answer— W.  C.  Durant  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  geniuses  of  organization  iden- 
tified with  the  upbuilding  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  in  America.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  company,  the 
Durant  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited,  is 
being  organized  by  him  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  idea  of  having  no  bonds  or  preferred 
stock  and  to  sell  common  stock  only  at 
$10.00  a  share  is  rather  a  new  idea  in  fin- 
ancing but  it  is  a  clear-cut  proposition. 
Selling  stoek  on  this  basis  may  prove 
rather  more  expensive  but  there  is  no 
doubt  something  to  be  said  for  the  argu- 
ment that  to  have  the  stock  widely  held  is 
an  important  factor  in  developing  the 
company's  business.  A  stockholder  and 
his  friends  become  prospective  buyers. 
Durant  has  organized  along  the  same  lines 
in  the  United  States  and  $10.00  shares 
are  quoted  far  above  that  figure  on  the 
New  York  Curb. 

As  to  whether  it  is  an  opportune  time 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  motor  in- 
dustry in  Canada  on  a  big  scale  is  another 
point  which  may  be  open  to  question. 
In  any  event  Durant  Motors  of  Canada 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  get  its  share 
of  the  automobile  business,  if  the  past 
performances  of  Durant  can  be  taken  as  an 
indication. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of  the 
Dmninion  Combing  Milh  stock  as  an  in- 
veitmenH — X.  Y.Z.,  Tomstown,  NewOnt. 

Answer — The  Dominion  Combing  Mills, 
Limited,  appeals  to  us  as  a  reasonable  in- 
dustrial proposition  ,  as  outlined  in  the 
prospectus  but  after  consulting  with  lead- 
ers in  the  textile  industry  we  believe  that 
the  element  of  speculation  is  increased  b.v 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  this  concern  can 
successfully  compete  with  British  export- 
ers unless  the  tariff  is  made  more  favor- 
able to  the  Canadian  project  than  is  now 
the  case.  Chances  that  this  can  be  arrang- 
ed would  seem  to  be  less  likely  since  the 
election  than  before.  One  point  we  under- 
stand in  favor  of  the  larger  producers  in 
England  ip  that  there  is  a  market  available 


for  all  classes  of  product  which  textile 
manufacturers  think  would  not  be  the 
case  in  Canada. 

There  are  some  good  men  behind  the 
project  and  efficient  management  would 
seem  to  be  reasonably  assured.  But  under 
the  unsettled  industrial  conditions  -  now 
prevailing  we  doubt  if  it  is  an  attractive 
proposition  for  the  small  investor  to  whom 
security  should  have  prime  consideration. 

Question — Would  like  your  opinion  re- 
garding (1)  Alberta  Flour  Mills  and  (2) 
French  Premium  Bonds. — Subscriber,  Bran- 
don, Man. 

Answer — It  was  reported  some  time 
ago  that  the  Alberta  Flour  Mills  Company 
had  assurance  of  ample  money  for  their 
new  mill  and  elevator  and  were  going 
ahead  with  construction.  The  company 
has  a  number  of  capable  men  behind  it 
but  opinion  is  divided  in  the  Calgary  dis- 
trict as  to  its  probable  success.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  profitable  use  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  route,  and  the  market  for  foods 
in  the  W^t. 

We  consider  the  French  premium  bonds 
to  which  you  refer  as  good  investments. 
They  are  amply  secured.  The  premium 
feature  is  of  course  a  gamble. 

Question— Please  give  me  a  report  ori 
the  Imperial  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of 
Collingwood  and  also  on  the  Yorkshire 
Worsted  Co.  of  Allandale,  Ontario— Sub- 
scriber, Barrie,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Imperial  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.  was  incorporated  in  1903,  with  Col. 
J.  A.  Currie  as  president.  An  interrup- 
tion in  operation  was  experienced  in  1915, 
when  the  plant  was  closed  down  owing  to 
the  falling  off  in  business  as  a  result  of 
war  conditions.  New  lines  of  manufacture 
were  undertaken,  and  operations  resumed. 
The  plant  was  burned  in  1919,  and  short- 
ly after  an  application  for  receivership 
was  refused.  We  under-stand  that  a  new 
plant  has  been  completed,  and  that  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  wire  products 
will  be  resumed.  We  do  not  know  to  fwhat 
extent  production  in  these  lines  has  devel- 
oped. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Yorkshire 
Worsted  Co.  was  incorporated  in  June 
1921,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and 
spinning  of  worsted  and  mohair  yams,  we 
have  no  further  definite  information. 
We  understand  that  the  company  agreed 
to  purchase  a  plant  in  Barrie. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of  the 
Farmers'  Packing  Company,  Limited,  of 
St.  Boniface,  Manitoba? —T.  W.,  Shoai 
Lake,  Man. 

Answer — We  have  been  making  en- 
quiries regarding  the  Farmers'  Packing 
Co.,  of  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  since  receipt 
of  your  communication  in  that  respect. 
This  is  a  co-operative  proposition.  The 
statement  a  year  ago  showed  a  .subscribed 
capital  of  $600,000  with  a  paid-up-capital 
of  $877,860.  Our  information  is  that  the 
firm  is  hardly  meeting  with  the  success 
which  had  been  hoped  for.  PVom  the  in- 
vestment standpoint  it  looks  like  a  fair 
speculation  with  the  prospect  of  waiting 
for  profits. 

Question — Would  you  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  Canadian  Candy  and  Bis- 
cuit Company,  Limited  of  Winnipeg? — 
F.  J.  G.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Answer — Our  adyices  from  Winnipeg 
indicate  that  this  company  is  hardly  yet 
out  of  the  promotion  stages.  Most  of  the 
capital  is  said  to  be  tied  up  in  building 
and  machinery  and  from  the  investment 
standpoint  it  would  look  a.s  though  share- 
holders would  have  to  wait  a  considerable 
time  for  their  return.  We  could  not  ad- 
vise you  to  buy  stock  in  any  other  than  a 
speculative  spirit,  in  view  of  this  informa- 
tion. 

Question — Is  the  purciiase  of  Capital 
Mock  in  the  Debentiure  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  a  good  inresl<menl1 — F.C.W.,  Giielph, 
Ontario. 

Answer — Our  inquiries  indicate  that 
the  company  is  reputable  and  sound. 
A  reputable  Regina  barrister  is  president 
of  the  company,  which  deals  only  in  tax 
sale  certificates,  a  security  ranking  ahead 
of  mortgages,  liens,  etc.  Their  business  is 
reliable  with  a  margin  of  safety  which 
seems  satisfactory.  Earning  capacity 
may  be  gauged  only  by  volume  of  bus- 
iness and  the  company  is  still  operating 
in  a  fairly  small  way.  All  tax  sale  certifi- 
cates bear  a  ten  per  cent,  yield  per  annum 
no  matter  if  redeemed  in  one  month  or 
one  year  from  date  of  sale.    Stock  is  be- 
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NOW— A  POWER  MOWER  FOR 
MEDIUM  SIZED  LAWNS 

For  years  Ide&l  Power  Lawn  Mowers  hare  been  U8«d  far  taMnf  c*i«  of  U««* 
lawns.  The  thousanda  (rf  Ideal  Mowers  lu  use  hava  daflaltalr  ilaiiiiimifttaa 
their   labor  saving,    money    making   aualificailons. 


However,  there  are  Mioiisands  of 
lawns  hardly  large  enough  to  war- 
rwrt  tha  purchase  of  a  large  power 
mower,  yet  with  so  much  grass  to 
cut  that  proper  care  becomes  a  big 
problem — and  an  expensive  problem. 
It  was  for  this  vast  number  of  me- 
dium Blsed  lawns  that  the  Ideal 
Junior  Power  Mower  was  designed. 
U  is  moderate  in  price,  dependable, 
easy  to  handle,  and  coats  little  to 
operate. 

The  Ideal  Junior  .  is  exactly  the 
right  machine  for  homes  with  lawns 
too  large  to  conveniently  care  for 
with  band  mowers — for  mowlni;  the 
putting  gnens  on  golf  cuureos — and 
t9T  parka  and  remeterien  aa  an  aux- 
iliary unit  for  trimming  up  and 
cutting   In    close   quarters. 


Far    Larfisr    Lawitt  tha  Sa-lnali    Uaal 

Powar  LawB  M*war 
For    large    aitAtw,    municipal    pariu, 
cemeteries,    golf    oftuta,    schools,    oal- 
lases.    etc..    tha    w«ll-]niown    30-lnefti 
Idaal     Power    Lawn    Mower    has    na 


Doaa  tha  work  of  S  t«  7  man  with 
haad  mowan.  Cost«  about  50  coots 
a  dar  to  opsnia  and  ao»n  pays  for 
ttMir  in  Ubor  savatL  Furalahad 
with    or   without   rldlus   trailer. 

For  large  parka,  golf  courses,  etc  . 
we    buUd    tba    Ideal    Power    Trtplax 


Writ*  to-day   and   get   our  large  pic- 
torial  catsJog. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.    E.    OLDS,   ChalrmtR 
448    Kalamazoo    St.  Lanelfli.     MIeh. 

World's  LoTgai  Buildcu  ofiPowerlLawn  Afowtrs 

Atkenhoad,     Ltd.,     17    Temperanca    St..     Toront* 

Dealers  In  all   principal  oUIm. 

The    Ideal    rolls    as    it    cuts. 

Ke^Ds  the  tod  smooth  and  firm. 


Power 
Lawn  Mowers 
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A  Month  of  Summer  Now 

Winter  Cruise  De  Luxe 

West  Indies     Panama     South  America 

Fares  $300.00  Up 


/ 


The   Canadian   Pacific 

offers  two  remarkable  Cruises 
de  Luxe  by  the  splendid 

"EMPRESS  OF  BRITAIN" 

22,200  tons  displacement 

THE  LARGEST  STEAMER  TO  THE   TROPICS 
Oil-burning:     No  coal  dust — cinders — soot 

Leaving  New  York 
January     21st    and    February    2l6t 

Each  Cruise  27  days  Fares  from  $300.00 

Havana  (Cuba),  Kingston  (Jamaica), 
Colon  (Panama),  La  Guayra  (Vene- 
zuela), Port  of  Spain  and  La  Brea 
(Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  Fort 
de  France  and  St.  Pierre  (Martinique), 
Charlotte  Amalia  (St.  Tiiomas),  San 
Juan  (Porto  Rico),  Nassau  (Bahamas), 
Hamilton  (Bermuda).- 

AH  the  Comforts  of  the  Best  Hotels 
Luxurious  Suites,  Cabins  with  Bath, 
Cabins  with  Toilet,  Electric  Fans  in 
every  room.  Wide  promenade  spaces, 
swimming  pool.  Special  orchestra 
carried. 

NO    PASSPORTS    REQUIRED 

For   rates   and  full    information    apply     to   any 

Canadian  Pacific  Agent 


The  Wolcott 


Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-First  Sueet 
New  York 


Centrally  Located 

Luxurious  Appointments 

Delicious  Food 
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For  Town  or    Country   Homes 

I     MILTON  BRICK    I 


I 


is  made  in  many  beautiful  shades  and  colors,  rough 
or  smooth  textures  to  suit  any  style  of  design. 
We  are  pioneers  in  Flashing  Brick. 

Wt  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rag  Brick  f"'  Wirtler  Delivery. 

Samples  on  application. 

WORKS  AND  HEAD  OFFICE,  MILTON,  ONTARIO         TORONTO  OFRCE.  48  ADELAIDE  ST.  W 
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ing  sold  on  the  basis  of  $115  for  $100  share. 
Auditors'  statement  indicates  that  regu- 
lar dividends  at  the  rate  of  8  3-4  per  cent 
on  capital  have  been  paid.  The  company 
has  substantial  offices  and  the  manage- 
ment appears  to  be  an  economical  one. 
Only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
property  has  reverted  to  the  company 
because  of  failure  to  redeem  certificates  by 
the  original  owners.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  acquisition  of  property  by  this 
means  should  prove  liighly  profitable. 
The  two  and  half  year  period  during  which 
certificates  must  be  rede««ned  as  required 
by  law  ensures  a  fair  liquid  condition  and 
rapid  turnover  of  capital. 

With  this  information,  we  believe  you 
should  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  class  of  investment  you  are  seeking. 

Question — WoiaM  like  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can  give  re  Tliompson- Krist 
Mining  Stock.  Are  the  North  Crown  and 
the  Porcupine  Croion  one  and  the  same 
companyl — R.W.F.,    Parry    Sound,    Ont. 

Answer — According  to  an  agreement 
entered  some  time  ago  between  Thompson- 
Krist  and  the  Porcupine  Crown,  both  com- 
panies were  to  be  merged  together  tosbe 
known  in  future  as  the  North  Crown.  One 
of  the  details  of  the  arrangement  provided 
for  the  expenditure  'by  each  member  of 
the  mwger  of  a  specific  sum  of  money  on 
development  work.  We  understand  that 
the  Porcupine  Crown  used  up  its  allot- 
ment, while  the  Thompson-Krist  did  not 
make  any  headway.  A  lawsuit  is  now 
pending  between  the  Trust  and  Guarantee 
Company  of  Toronto  as  plaintiff  and  the 
North  Crown  defendant,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  some  $100,000  and  interest — ^the 
case  arising,  it  is  understood,  out  of  the 
alleged  non-fulfillment  of  its  obligations 
by  the  Thompson-Krist  Co.  The  suit  is 
being  pressed,  we  understand,  in  order 
that  legal  complications  may  be  cleared 
up  by  Spring  when  the  company  plans  to 
resume  operations  in  an  aggressive  man- 
ner. 

Question — /  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  the  general  outlook  for  C.P.R.  Com- 
mon. I  own  fifty  shares  of  this  stock,  would 
you  advise  holdingl — H.  D.  B.,  Hedley, 
B.C. 

Answer — We  advise  you  to  hold  your 
C.P.R.  stock  as  an  investment  for  we 
feel  certain  that  your  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  is  assured  and  that  an  audit  on  the 
price  of  the  stock  should  show  a  consider- 
able appreciation  within  the  next  few 
years.  When  general  business  conditions 
improve,  the  net  earnings  of  the  Company 
should  advance  steadily,  and  generally 
sjjeaking  a  Company  like  this  that  came 
through  the  very  difficult  position  of  the 
past  four  or  five  years  with  its  dividends 
unimpaired  and  a  surplus  every  year, 
should  have  good  times  in  store  for  it.  In 
addition  to  its  railway  property,  it  also  has 
a  very  valuable  asset  in  its  western  lands. 

Question — Please  give  me  yourfopin- 
ion  as  to  the  advisability  of  investing  in 
The  Manitoba  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  First 
Mortgage  7  per  cent  Sinking  Fund  Gold 
Bonds,  Series  A.,  guaranteed  as  to  Principal 
and  Interest  by  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Rail- 
way Company. — E.  S.  G.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Answer — These  bonds  may  be  regarded 
as  a  good  Investment  in  the  public  utiUty 
class.  There  is  a  wide  market  for  power 
in  and  around  Winnipeg  and  the  Winni- 
peg Electric  Railway  has  agreed  to  take 
all  the  power  to  be  generated  by  the  first 
unit  of  the  subsidiary  company's  plant. 
The  management  is  excellent. 

Question — Do  you  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  in  the  Commercial  Life  As- 
surance Company  of  Canada  at  $45  per 
share  a  good  buy"! — S.A.M.,  Unity,  Sask. 

Answer — The  Commercial  Life  is  fac- 
ing the  usual  problems  of  the  young  in- 
surance company,  but  with  efficient  man- 
agement we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  maintain  a  profitable  basis  from  the 
shareholders'  standpoint. 


Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Mago/zine  in  regard  to  Ccmadian 
industrial  investments  (if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed)  by  addressing  Flvan- 
<Aal  Editor,  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine. 
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Made  in  England 


Spencerian  Pens  are  as 
tried  and  true  as  your  old 
copy-book  axioms.  They 
are  better  than  ordinary 
pens  because  they  write 
smoother  and  last  longer. 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  (en 
different  sample  pens  and 
that  fascinating  thirty  two 
page  book,  "What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals." 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 
349  Broadway,      New  York 
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THE    EVIDENCE    IN    THE    CHAIR 


IT  WAS  ear!y  morning  before  ilic 
party  which  Peter  Chivei's  gave 
to  celebrate  his  thirty-fourth  birth- 
day came  to  an  end.  Clearing  his  way 
through  the  smoke,  slightly  perfumed, 
Peter  forced  open  a  windov/. 

Stretched  out  in  a  handsome  chair  in 
the  library  was  his  last  remaining  guest; 
Alwyn  Black,  the  English  novelist. 
"Jolly  evening,"  he  commented  bliss- 
fully as  Peter  came  in. 
"Top-hole." 

"I'm  afraid  we  made 
a  lot  of  noise,"  return- 
ed  Peter  agreeably,  ' 
pulling  a  facsimile  chair 
to  the  fireplace. 

"Everybody  should 
make  a  noise  on  his 
birthday.  I  cried  the 
moment   I   was  bom." 

"I've  been  thinking 
of  Jenks'  face  in  the 
morning,"  said  Peter, 
smiling  that  whimsical 
smile  of  his  which  Mrs. 
Lesterwell  said  was  so 
fascinating.  "Poor  old 
Jenks." 

"Jenks?"  asked  Black 
stupidly. 

In  defence  of  his 
commiseration  Peter  ex- 
plained. Jenks,  butler 
and  valet,  quiet,  lov- 
able, somewhat  of  a 
nuisance  but  reliable 
as  a  bit  of  old  furniture, 
was,  he  said,  the  house- 
hold's alma  mater.  The 

house — a  very  old  one  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  Avenue — 
was  orderly  and  well-conducted  because  of  Jenks;  like- 
wise, added  Peter,  it  was  dull  because  of  Jenks.  "In  fact," 
he  concluded,  "it  almost  belongs  to  Jenks.  Now  that 
mother  and  father  are  dead,  and  Charlie  living  in  Europe, 
there  isn't  anyone  here  to  contradict  him." 

Black  suggested  "as  man  to  man,  don't  you  know," 
that  the  right  girl  should  be  found,  to  be  followed  by 
wedding  bells  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  lady  would 
be  an  easy  matter;  Peter  was  well-to-do  and  owned  a  de- 
sirable residence;  any  woman  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
jump  in  if  he  left  the  door  open.  From  the  recesses  of  his 
armchair  the  novelist  quizzed  him.  "Besides you're  not 
such  a  bad  looking  old  duck,"     he  said. 

"Thanks,"    said  Peter. 

THE  CLOCK  on  the  mantelshelf  struck  the  hour  of 
two,  and  for  a  while  there  was  silence.  Black  applied 
the  match  to  his  cigarette,  and  when  it  threatened  to  burn 
his  fingers  he  unconcernedly  permitted  it  to  fall  between 
his  long  legs  on  to  the  chair.  Peter,  watching  him,  wonder- 
ed if  it  would  burn  his  trousers,  but  Black  gave  no  sign 
of  discomfort. 

"By  the  way  what  do  you  think  of  those  chairs?" 

"Jolly  fine."     Here  the  cigarette  followed  the  match. 

"I  bought  them  at  a  sale  the  other  day — "  began  Peter 
Then  he  said:  "Of  course  if  you  are  set  on  burning  them, 
go  right  ahead." 

Alwyn  Black  struggled  to  his  feet. 

"It's  on  the  seat,"     offered  Peter. 

Black,  however,  was  none  too  steady  on  his  legs  and  in 
trying  to  turn  he  merely  subsided  into  the  chair  again. 
The  cigarette  rolled  down  and  slipped  in  between  the  seat 
and  the  outer  upholstering,  and  when  he  regained  his  feet 
it  was  not  to  be  seen. 

"It's  gone  down  there,"  said  Peter,  pointing  to  the 
place.     "You've  a  smaller  hand  than  mine  and  it's  up  to 
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He  winked  at  Peter:  "My  word,  look  at  thi«  I 
it,  old  feliow?" 


How  about 


you   to   get  it  out  before   it   sets   the   chair  on    fire." 

"Right  ho!" 

Pulling  back  his  coat  sleeves  Black  forced  his  hand  down 

.  the  side  of  the  chair  and  felt  around  the  bottom.     A  good 

deal   of  joking  was  the  immediate  result.     In   Black's 

own  words  there  were  "a  million  hairpins  lying  round,  old 

boy." 

It  was  agreed  that  by  this  time  the  cigarette  had  gone 
out  and  Black  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair  when  he 
Shouted  warning  of  a  discovery:     "Hullo!    what's  this?" 

The  armchair  covering  was  a  thick  woolly  fabric  and  the 
aperture  between  it  and  the  seat  very  small.  Black  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  his  hand  out.  When  he 
did  so  he  brought  to  light  a  gold  mesh  bag. 

He  winked  at  Peter:  "My  word,  look  at  this!  How 
about  it,  old  fellow?" 

Peter  did  not  move.     "One  of  the  ladies — " 

The  novelist  cut  him  short  however:  "Pretending  you 
led  such  a  quiet  sort  of  life,  eh?  Ha!  No  wonder  you 
don't  want  to  get  married  if  you — " 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,"  snapped  Peter.  "Let's  have  a 
look  at  the  blamed  thing." 

THE  BAG  was  of  the  most  exquisite  design  and  work- 
manship; Peter  opened  it  and  gasped  in  astonish- 
ment. Under  the  lamp  he  emptied  the  contents  on  the 
table.  Folded  together  were  five  one  hundred  dollar  bills 
and  a  roll  of  smaller  bills.  There  was  also  an  enamelled 
vanity  box,  a  lace  handkerchief,  a  card  case,  and  one  or 
two  small  hairpins. 

"Good  Lord!" 

Black  grinned  and  prodded  him  in  the  ribs.  "None  of 
your  play-acting  for  me,  old  boy.     Who's  the  lady?" 

Peter  liked  Alwyn  Black;    they  had  known  each  other 


for  a    number  of  years.     He  knew  that 
if  it  came  to  a  question  of  honor  he  could 
trust  Black   "upside  down."    But,  in- 
tuitively, something  flashed  through  his 
brain  and  prompted  him  to  equivocate; 
even  to  lie.     Half-turning  his  back  he 
deftly    unfastened    the    card    case    and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  printed  name.    It 
was  completely  unfamiliar  to  him. 
"Well    Peter?   Pappa   is   waiting." 
Peter  remembered 
the  incident  clearly 
now,  he  said.     He  was 
very   glad   that   Black 
had  found  it.    At  first 
he  thought  it  belonged 
to  one  of  the  ladies  who 
had  been  at  the  party; 
but  now  he  remember- 
ed everything.     "She's 
been  hunting  the  thing 
for   months,"  he   said. 
"Advertised  in  the  pap- 
ers and  looked  every- 
where.    To     think     it 
was  here  all  the  time." 
"You're   making   all 
this  up,"    said  Black. 
"I  don't  believe  a  word 
of   it." 

By  this  time  Peter 
had  the  card  case  in 
his  pocket.  "I  must 
phone  her  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning," 
he  went  on  blandly. 
"Yes,  that's  the  first 
thing  I  must  do." 
"Peter,"  said  Black, 
trying  to  sound  pater- 
nal, "I'll  forgive  you.  But  these  encomiums  of  your 
conduct  and  unimpeachable  morals  and  all  that  sort  of 
humbug  get  their  death  stroke  this  very  minute.  You're 
a  sly  old  fox,  that's  what  you  are.  You're  a  man  at  last, 
Peter,  old  boy." 

"Now  listen.  Black,"  said  Peter,  "you've  got  this 
all  wrong."  Feeling  that  his  face  was  an  open  book  to 
his  literary  friend  he  worked  his  brains  for  the  most 
plausible  story  to  counteract  it.  '  "A  friend  of  mine  came 
over  to  see  me  some  time  ago,  and  we  talked  about  one  or 
two  business  matters  as  he  sat  in  that  chair." 
"He?"    said    Black. 

"She,"  corrected  Peter  hurriedly;  "in  that  chair. 
I  recall  it  quite  clearly  now.  The  next  day  she  phoned 
to  say  she  had  lost  her  mesh  bag.  Had  she  left  it  here? 
Had  I  seen  it?    And  so  on." 

He  paused  and  sat  down  rather  dismally.  "You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  except  for  your  drunken  clumsiness 
in  dropping  the  cigarette  the  thing  would  have  remained 
undiscovered,"  he  argued,  surprised  to  feel  that  he  was 
getting  angry.  "She  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  I  have 
found  it.'-' 

Black  rose  to  go.  For  a  woment  he  stood  by  the  table 
looking  down  at  the  glittering  jewelry  and  money. 

"There's  over  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stuff  there," 
he  said  soberly  enough. 
"Undoubtedly." 

"And  your  friend  has  been  hunting  her  bag  for  quite  a 
time?" 

"A  long  time." 

"And  yet,"  said  Black,  "you  say  you  bought  that 
chair  at  a  sale  the  other  day?" 

"Twenty-four  hours  is  a  long  term  of  anxiety,"  flashed 
Peter,  contradicting  him.self. 

"Ha!  Ha!"  said  Black.  "Let  me  get  out  of  this  den 
of  infamy." 
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PH3R  QUITE  half  an  hour  after  Alwyn  Black  had  gone 
"  Peter  remained  motionless  by  the  table.  He  recalled 
the  day  when  Jenks  had  bought  in  the  chairs,  having  got 
them  at  an  auctioneer's  sale  somewhere  down  town. 

"Dirt  cheap,  Mr.  Peter,  and  the  very  thing  for  your 
room." 

Peter  glanced  at  the  little  card  in  his  hand.  Then  at 
one  time,  he  told  himself,  the 'chairs  had  belonged  to  this 
lady,  had  been  her  private  property. 

Reluctantly,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  what  he  was 
doing,  Peter  counted  the  smaller  roll  of  bills  and  found 
they  amounted  to  thirty-three  dollars.  He  whistled  under 
his  breath  as  he  estimated  the  total;  and  simultaneously 
visualizing  the  woman's  distress  a  sudden  thrill  of  excite- 
ment took  hold  of  him  when  he  realised  it  was  within  the 
scope  of  his  intelligence  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  deduc- 
tion by  the  aid  of  the  articles  on  the  table.  The  hand- 
kerchief had  a  tiny  monogram  in  the  corner  of  it,  the  ini- 
tials corresponding  to  the  name  on  the  card.  Feeling 
pleased  with  himself  Peter  went  to  bed. 

Jenks,  a  little  white-haired  ghost  of  a  man,  brought  him 
his  coffee  and  the  newspapers  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

"Jenks,"     he  said  opening  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Peter,"  Jenks  had  not  changed  his  form  of 
address  since  the   nursery  days. 

"How  much  did  you  pay  for  those  two  armchairs  in  the 
library?" 

"Twenty  dollars,  Mr.  Peter." 

"Each?" 

Jenks  opened  wide  his  light  blue  eyes  and  stared  hard 
out  of  the  window. 

"I  know,"  said  Peter  watching  him.  "I  suppose  I 
ought  to  glance  into  these  household  affairs  now  and  then. 
But  you  see,  Jenks,  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  you 
that  I—" 

"Mr.  Peter,"  Jenks  interrupted,  "that  is  not  the 
custom  of  the  family."  His  eyes,  remarkably  clear  this 
morning,  turned  from  the  window  to  the  bed  and  for  one 
fleet  instant  rested  there.  "They  were  not  worth  more 
than  twenty  dollars,"  he  said;  then  he  turned  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

Peter  dressed  more  hurriedly  than  usual,  and  after 
scrambling  through  his  mail  and  his  breakfast  he  went 
outside  and  hailed  a  taxi.  To  the  driver  he  gave  an  address 
in  Gramercy  Park,  and  settled  back  to  compose  the  best 
way  of  presenting  himself  and  letting  a  young  lady  with 
brown  hair  and  brown  eyes  know  of  her  good  fortune. 

As  he  walked  into  the  studio  apartment  the  number  cf 
which  corresponded  with  the  address  on  the  card  in  his 
pocket  Peter  experienced  all  the  excitement  of  a  school- 
boy doing  a  good  turn  under  the  guise  of  prankishness. 
He  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  doorman's,  "Yes, 
Sir?" 

"Miss    Morland,"    said    Peter. 

"Miss  Who?" 

"Miss  Edith  Morland." 

"Don't  know  her,"  said  the  man.  "There's  no  such 
person  living  here." 

"Well,"  said  Peter,  "it's  very  evident  that  she  did 
live  here,  since  she  has  this  address  printed  on  her  card." 
He  handed  the  pasteboard  to  the  doorkeeper  who  had  to 
hold  it  no  further  than  an  inch  from  his  eyes  to  see  what 
was  written  on  it.  He  read  the  name  slowly  once  or  twice 
and  then  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  recall  any  such  lady  living  here,  Sir." 

"Try  to  find  out  for  me,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  said 
Peter,  jingling  some  coins  in  his  trousers  pocket.  "It's 
a  matter  of  urgent  business.  If  she's  not  here  now  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  can  find  out  where  she  has  moved  to." 

T  ATBR,  as  Peter,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and  dis- 
■*-'  appointment  in  his  breast,  walked  slowly  away,  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  no  small  task  in  front  of  him. 
Here,  on  the  very  outset  of  his  adventure,  he  was  confront- 
ed with  absolute  failure;  it  was  most  annoying  to  believe 
that  following  his  satisfactory  analysis  of  last  night  he 
should  bump  right  into  a  stone  wall,  a  cul-de-sac.  Only 
one  thing  was  clear  to  him,  and  that  was  that  she  no 
longer  lived  at  the  address  on  her  card;  and  only  the  liber- 
ality of  his  tip,  he  remembered,  was  the  assurance  of  that. 
It  had  caused  the  most  discerning  change  in  the  door- 
keeper who  had  done  all  that  was  possible  to  trace  any 
news  of  the  lady  in  question.  "They'm  most  of  'em  artists 
here.  Sir.  They  keep  coming  and  going;  never  settle 
down  like  human  beings;  that's  the  worst  of  'em.  Sir." 

Peter  had  suggested  that  there  might  be  one  studio 
whose  occupants  had  been  more  or  less  stationary.  "Miss 
Morland,"  he  said  gravely,  "was  here  within  the  last 
six  months." 

The  door-keeper  showed  signs  of  enlightenment.  "Oh, 
yes,  Sir.  There's  Miss  TurnbuU:  she's  been  living 
here  for  years,  I  guess;  though  dang  me  if  she  didn't  go 
out  about  fifteen  minutes  ago." 

So  it  had  been  arranged  that  Peter  telephone  later  in 
the  day,  ask  for  Tom,  and  that  Tom  would  give  him  what 
information  he  could  gather  from  Miss  TurnbuU. 

When  this  news  came  it  was  to  the  effect  that  Miss 
TurnbuU  distinctly  remembered  Miss  Edith  Morland; 
she,  Miss  Morland,  had  occupied  the  suite  on  the  ground 
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floor,  keeping  very  much  to  herself,  as  it  were.  Sometimes 
her  sisters  came  to  stay  with  her.  Both  of  'em  were  a 
little  stand-offish,  and  Miss  TurnbuU  hadn't  a  notion 
where  they  were  now.  It  was  Tom's  last  words  over  the 
telephone  which  gave  Peter  a  new  lease  of  hope.  "May- 
be they'd  know  at  the  post  office,  sir." 

This  information  Peter  accepted  as  his  own  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  following  it  up.  At  the  post  office  he  approach- 
ed the  affair  with  greater  delicacy  but  it  availed  nothing. 

When  Peter  reached  home  that  evening  he  was  glad 
to  find  Alwyn  Black  comfortably  settled  in  the  library. 

Muttering  an  introductory  greeting  Peter  sank  into  a 
chair.  Black,  it  seemed,  had  received  news  from  England 
necessitating  his  immediate  return  there,  and  he  was  leav- 
ing on  the  Aquitania.  He  was,  Peter  soon  discovered 
fully,  even  aggressively,  anxious  to  resume  the  discussion 
of  last  night's  discovery,  "Of  course,  old  boy,  it's  rather 
too  bad  that  you  forgot  to  telephone  this  morning.  The 
dear  lady  must  be  half  dead  from  anxiety  and  tantrums — 
and  here's  a  whole  day  gone  by  without  administering  to 
her  relief.     Or  have  you  changed  your  mind?" 

"I've  had  a  strenuous  day,"  said  Peter.  "I'd  be  ex- 
tremely obliged  if  you  would  not  question  my  integrity." 

"I  don't,"  laughed  Black. 

"In  that  case  what  are  you  driving  at?" 

"The  mesh  bag,"  said  Black.  "It's  in  your  pocket, 
old  fellow.     Pappa  can  see  it  from  here." 

Peter  Chivers'  peace  of  mind  was  invaded  by  angry 
resentment.  He  sat  up  rigidly,  almost  losing  his  balance, 
and  coming  dangerously  near  asking  Black  to  mind  his 
own  damned  business. 

"The  truth  is,"  continued  the  novelist  carelessly, 
"you've  no  more  idea  about  the  beastly  bag  than  I  have. 
You've  not  the  faintest  notion  whom  it  belongs  to.  You 
may  as  well  say  so,  old  boy,  and  be  done  with  it;  I  knew  it 
last  night." 

Peter  was  dramatically  silent. 

"T    ET  ME  do  a  little  deducting  of  my  own,"     Black 

■L'  went  on.  "You  bought  the  chairs  at  a  sale  and  then, 
accidentally,you  found  that  one  of  them  contained  a  charm- 
ingly intriguing  and  romantic  article  worth — not  that  that 
is  important — at  least  a  thousand  dollars.  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  dear  boy,  that  such  an  incident  strikes  deeply 
into  the  romantic  heart  of  any  man. 

"Now  you've  been  flitting  about  all  day  long  trying  to 
find  where  the  chairs  originally  came  from,  in  the  hope 
you  might  play  Sir  Galahad  to  a  fair  damsel  in  distress. 
So  far  you've  not  been  successful;  daddy  knows  you 
haven't." 

Peter  admitted  that  most  of  his  theory  was  true.  He 
had  been  unsuccessful,  but  that  was  no  proof  that  he  might 
not  be  successful  tomorrow.  "It  begins  to  look  fairly 
difficult,"  he  conceded  after  he  had  recited  his  day's 
adventures.  "And  I've  thought  that  an  equally  good 
method  would  be  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Gramercy  Park 
address."  Black  nodded.  "It  might  reach  her;  and  if  I 
don't  hear  from  the  post  office  people  by  tomorrow  that's 
just  what  I'll  do." 

Suddenly  Black  sat  more  upright  in  his  chair.  "Then," 
he  said,  "you  at  least  know  this  lady's  name!  How  did 
you  find  that  out?" 

Peter  was  on  the  verge  of  telling  him  when  something 
again  warned  him  to  further  taciturnity.  He  threw  off — 
almost  with  a  physical  gesture — his  desire  to  be  confiden- 
tial, and  walking  over  to  the  sidetable  he  said:  "I  don't 
intend  that  you  shall  know." 

Black  was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  to  dinner, 
and  Peter  dined  alone. 

It  was  late  when  Jenks  entered  to  announce  that  some- 
one had  called  with  an  important  message,  and  was  wait- 
ing in  the  hall.  Peter  went  out  and  found  the  visitor 
to  be  his  friend  of  Gramercy  Park;  Tom  the  doorkeeper, 
minus  his  livery  and  gilt  cap. 

"I've  got  the  address.  Sir,"    said  Tom  at  once. 

"Come  in  here,"  shouted  Peter,  leading  him  into  a 
room.  Tom  plunged  into  his  story  without  wasting  breath . 
He  was  a  man,  he  said,  who  owed  his  success  in  life  to  a 
"foUowin'  things  up,  and  gettin'  to  the  bottom  of  'em." 
So  that  when  he  got  home  that  evening  he  mentioned  the 
affair  to  the  missus;  who,  now  and  then,  mostly  to  be 
obliging  to  some  of  the  young  ladies,  did  a  little  washing 
for  'em.  She  had  no  trouble  in  remembering  Miss  Mor- 
land, said  Tom,  a  pretty  young  woman  who  had  gone 
away  quite  suddenly  leaving  a  bundle  of  expensive  clothes 
in  his  wife's  wash-tub.  Some  time  later  a  letter  came 
asking  that  the  laundry  be  sent  to  an  address  on  West 
Eighty-third  sti'eet. 

"Have  you  that  address  with  you?"  asked  Peter  ex- 
citedly. 

"I  have,"  said  Tom.  And  from  his  coat  pocket  he 
produced  a  letter.  "This  is  the  very  note  she  sent  to  the 
missus,  Sir." 

The  handwriting  was  clear  and  legible  and  shaped  in 
that  singularly  round,  common  style  peculiar,  thought 
Peter — he  knew  not  why,  but  it  was— to  the  American 
college  girl.  There  was  no  signature;  it  merely  asked 
that  the  laundry  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Morland,  care  of 
5  West  83rd.  street.  Peter  returned  the  letter,  rewarded 
Tom  for  his  service,  and  in  half  an    hour  was  mounting 
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the  steps  of  the  good-looking  {house  near  Central  Park 
West.     A  neat  maid  answered  his  ring. 

"QOOD  EVENING,"  said  Peter.     The  girl  anticipated 
him.      'Sorry,"  she  said,   urging  a  smile  into   her 
tired  features,  "but  we're  full  up." 

"I  haven't  come  for  a  room,"  returned  Peter  •  "I 
want  to  see   Miss   Morland." 

"She's   gone." 

"Gone?" 

"Left  for  the  country  about  four  weeks  ago.  Wait  a 
minute  and  maybe  I  can  find  out  where  she  is." 

Perer  dwelt  upon  her  return  with  deep  interest.  He  was 
now  he  felt  happily,  at  least  fully  in  the  swing  of  the  ad- 
venture, and  it  was  precisely  its  quality  of  alternate  hope 
and  despair,  its  promise  of  success  and  element  of  uncertain- 
ty that  held  and  fascinated  him.  Such  a  day  of  exhil- 
arating action  had  been  horribly  absent  from  his  past 
years,  and  he  was,  he  thought  pleasurably,  commencing 
to  feel  younger  and  immensely  more  important  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  his  cosmos;  only  beginning  to  discover  the 
worid— and  then  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  the  maid. 

"She's  at  Douglaston,  Long  Island,"  she  said.  "Stop- 
ping with  a  Mrs.  Mallen— or  Ballen— or  something." 

Douglaston,  Peter  found,  on  his  arrival  there  the  next 
morning,  was  a  delightful  country  hamlet  within  a  stone's 
throw,  almost,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  He  was 
the  only  passenger  to  alight. 

It  was  a  bright,  seductive  morning  in  Spring;  a  few 
clouds— compact  little  puffs  of  a  cotton  wool  texture 
startlingly  distinct  and  tranquil— suspended  over  the 
horizon;  thesky  was  an  almost  virgin  expanse  of  early 
April  blue;  and  the  gray  earth  on  each  side  of  the  plank 
boardwalk  was  moist  and  elastic  and  thoroughly  delight- 
ful to  walk  upon. 

As  luck  would  have  it  the  first  man  Peter  saw  was  the 
postman.  "There's  a  Mrs.  Mallen  who  lives  in  that  large 
white  house  yonder  "  he  said,  answering  Peter's  ques- 
tion and  directing  him  to  a  house  visible  just  round  the 
bend.     "Maybe  that's  who  you're  looking  for." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Peter. 

An  abundance  of  spring  flowers  bloomed  in  the  garden. 
Peter,  unlatching  the  gate,  caught  sight  of  two  young 
ladies  on  the  porch,  one  lying  on  a  lounge  chair,  and  the 
other  sitting  beside  her;  but  on  his  appearance  the  latter 
instantly  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  inside  the  house. 
Peter  discreetly  observed  the  other  to  be  an  invaUd,  asleep, 
at  least  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  that  her  profile  was 
extremely  delicate  and  refined;  the  sun's  rays,  catching 
her  hair,  causing  it  to  shine  like  new  bronze.  A  sweet, 
middle-aged  matron — whom  Peter  readily  took  to  be 
Mrs.  Mallen— answered  his  touch  of  the  door  beU. 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  began  Peter,  already  feeling 
guilty  of  his  intrusion,  "but  can  you  tell  me  if  Miss  Mor- 
land lives  here?"  Her  eyes  questioned  him  for  a  second, 
then  with  a  frightened  glance  at  the  girl  sleeping  on  the 
porch,  Mrs.  Mallen  put  her  finger  to  her  Ups  and  beckoned 
Peter  into  the  house. 

She  led  the  way  into  a  pretty  drawing-room,  very  invit- 
ing and  cozy,  and  after  closing  the  door  she  went  over  to 
the  windows  and  quietly  pulling  them  together  fastened 
them  on  the  inside. 

"Will  you  sit  down?"  Her  soft  voice,  thought  Peter, 
was  slightly  tremulous,  the  suspicion  of  nervousness  in  it 
finding  favor  through  the  growing  paleness  of  her  complex- 
ion. 

After  verifying  that  he  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Mallen,  and 
that  Miss  Morland  was  staying  with  her,  Peter  began  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  visit.  "My  name  is  Chivers." 
he  said;  "and  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  Miss  Morland  if  only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  have  been 
all  over  New  York  trying  to  find  her."  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  particular  bit  of  news  did  not  seem  to  please 
Mrs.  Mallen.  She  made  an  effort  to  hide  it  but  Peter 
could  see  that  she  was  ill  at  ease. 

"Is  it  Miss  Margaret  you  wish  to  see?"  she  asked  ap- 
prehensively. 

"No,"  said  Peter.  "I  want  to  see  Miss  Edith  Mor- 
land." 

TT  MAY  have  been  the  expression  of  deep  anxiety  which 
•*■  slowly  spread  itself  across  Mrs.  Mallen's  face  that  in- 
stantly gave  Peter  the  inference  that  Miss  Edith  Morland 
was  dangerously  ill;  in  any  case  he  assumed  that  to  be 
the  situation  and  at  once  begged  a  forgiveness  for  his 
blundering  stupidity.  "I'm  extremely  sorry  to  have 
pained  you  so  carelessly,"    he  said  very  meekly. 

Mrs.  Mallen  went  to  the  door.  "I'll  send  her  sister  in 
to  you,"    she  whispered. 

It  was  quite  ten  minutes  before  Miss  Morland  came  in ; 
when  she  did  so  she  entered  quickly  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  She  was  dressed  in  a  light  dress  of  some  soft 
material,  and  her  dark  brown  hair  was  caught  together  in 
loose  coils  on  top  of  her  head.  Her  face,  thought  Peter, 
had  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  gentility  and  nobleness; 
her  whole  attitude  slightly  disdainful,  supercilious;  but — 
to  Peter — very  attractive. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  charm- 
ingly cultivated  tone,  somewhat  less  imperturbable  than 
he  had  expected,  less  haughty. 
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"I  really  came  to  see  your  sister,"  Peter  managed  to 
reply.     "Miss    Edith    Morland." 

"I  am  Edith  Morland." 

The  quiet  inclemency  of  her  correction  urged  an  apology 
to  Peter's  lips,  and  he  waited  until  she  had  given  him 
permission  to  sit  down,  by  first  doing  so  herself,  before  he 
began  on  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  "My  object  is  entirely 
courteous,"  he  said  humbly,  "and  I  hope  you  won't 
think  I  am  merely  inquisitive  if  I  ask  yo  u  a  few  questions 
before  I  e.xplain  why  I'm  here." 

"No." 

"To  begin  with  may  I  ask  if  you  remember  allowing 
some  of  your  chairs  to  be  sold  at  an  auction  sale  about — 
say  about  a  month  ago?" 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  it  whatsoever,"  replied  Miss 
Morland  quietly. 

"Two  chairs."  Then  he  added.  "Two  upholstered 
armchairs." 

"They  don't  beloag  to  me,"  she  said  truthfully.  "We 
have  sold  nothing." 

Peter  succeeded  in  returning  her  stare.  "That's  a  com- 
plication which  rather  knocks  things  on  the  nose,"  he 
confessed  plainly.  "You  are,  I  take  it,  the  Miss  Edith 
Morland  who,  at  one  time,  resided  in  a  studio  apartment 
on   Gramercy  Park?" 

Her  face  gave  no  sign  of  affirmation;  neither,  observed 
Peter,  did  it  portray  anything  to  the  contrary.  But  her 
monosyllable,  after  a  moment's  suspense,  absolutely  dis- 
mayed him,  and  he  produced  her  card  from  his  vest  pocket 
and  passed  it  across  to  her.  "That,  then,  is  not  your 
card?" 

She  shook  her  head,  but  made  no  direct  reply.  Peter 
had  no  thought  of  doubting  her  and  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I  a  ill  very  sorry  to  have  caused  you  all  this  trouble 
for  nothing,  IMiss  Morland."     She,  too  was  now  standing, 
and  her  eyes,  a  liquid  brown,  interrogated  him  ever  so 
timidly.        "It    is    aston- 
ishing that  there  are  two 
Miss  Edith  Morlands,  and 
yet^I  must  be  mistaken." 

"There's  no  way  I  can 
help  you,  I  suppose?" 
Miss  Morland  offered.  ~ 

Peter  thanked  her.  "It 
concerns  a  gold  mesh  bag 
which  I  found,  a  purely 
accidental  discovery,  in 
one  of  two  chairs  my  valet 
bought  for  me  at  a  sale. 
The  bag  and  its  contents 
have  considerable  value; 
this  card  was  inside  the 
bag  in  a  little  card  case." 
Peter  stopped  and  gazed 
at  her,  his  attention  cap- 
tured by  something  un- 
usual and  baffling  in  her 
features.  "Of  course,"  he 
continued,  "you  would  in- 
stantly remember  losing 
such  a  thing  as  that, 
wouldn't  you?" 

SHE  returned  his  gaze 
quite  frankly;  her 
eyes — the  pupils  of  which 
were  expanded — steady 
and  undeniably  truthful. 
She  was,  he  decided,  al- 
most lovely  in  her  dia- 
phanous apparel;  a  de- 
lightful, feminine  creature! 
The  mouth  was  a  little 
large,  but  sensitive  and 
warm,  the  lips  definite 
and  healthily  red.  Yet 
there  were  traces  of  suf- 
fering in  the  pallor  of  her 
face^  particularly  about 
her  eyes  and  in  the  faint 
hollows — ^little  more  than 
dimples — on  either  cheek. 
Peter,  in  that  quick  scru- 
tiny, felt  the  infinitesi- 
mal response  of  some  hid- 
den chord  within  him; 
and  he  was  about  to 
leave  when  Miss  Morland 
spoke: 

"The  bag  is  mine." 

"What?" 

"It  belongs  to  me." 

"You  mean  you  are 
the  Miss  Morland  who 
lived  at  Gramercy  Park?" 

"Yes." 

"And  the  armchairs — " 

"I  know  nothing  about 
them."  She  accented  the 
latter  word,  but  kept  her 


voice  low  all  the  time;  Peter  needed  n-.  assurance  to 
tell  him  that  she  was  in  a  high  state  '  suppressed  emo- 
tion. "Yes  I  am  Miss  Edith  MorlrnJ;  that  card  you 
showed  me  is  my  card;  and  I  have  lost  my  gold  mesh  bag. 
I  can  tell  you  everything  that  was  inside  it." 

Her  claim  brought  Peter  a  distinct  happiness;  also,  her 
extreme  nervousness  and  anxiety  effected  in  him  a  totally 
unsuspected  force  of  sympathy  for  her. 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me?"    he  asked  gently. 

She  dropped  back  into  a  chair,  her  hands  restless,  her 
face  alarmingly  white.  Peter  drew  a  chair  opposite  her 
and  sat  dov/n ;  then  he  produced  the  gold  mesh  bag  from 
inside  his  pocket  and  held  it  towards  her. 

"Is  this  it?" 

Her  gasp  of  surprise  was  not  one  of  pleasure  in  the  re- 
covery of  her  property,  he  surmised,  but  rather  an  expres- 
sion of  fear,  terror.  And  now  that  he  thought  further  of 
the  strangeness  of  her  behavior  it  struck  him  that  the 
whole  incident  of  his  coming  here  had  been  fraught  with 
confusion  and  a  good  deal  of  mystery.  What,  he  asked 
himself,  could  possibly  be  the  matter? 

"When  did  you  lose  it?"     he  enquired. 

"I — I  don't  exactly  remember  when  it  was." 

"But  you  say  you  know  what  is  in  it?" 

"There  should  be  five  one  hundred  dollar  bills,"  she 
said  faintly,  "and  some  more  money — I  think  about 
thirty  one  dollars  — my  handkerchief,  my  card  case,  and 
a  little  enamelled  vanity  box  of  rouge." 

"The  rest,"  said  Peter,  smiling  in  the  endeavour  to 
relieve  her  feelings,  "is  a  trivial  matter  of  a  few  hairpins. 
Although,"  he  added  humorously,  "it  is  quite  likely 
that  you  will  not  agree  as  to  their  triviality."  He  laughed 
pleasantly.  "To  a  woman  a  hairpin  is  an  important  ac- 
cessory, I  imagine." 

But  there  was  no  slackening  of  the  tension  on  her  face 
and,  disappointed  not  to  see  her  smile,  leaning  towards 


"I  rnghed  hj  him  to  i:«t  to  the  door The  rcTolTer  fell  to  the  floor.' 


her  he  gently  dropped  the  mesh  bag  into  her  lap.  "You 
will  find  everything  as  intact  as  on  the  day  you  lost  it," 
he  said,  rising.  "And  now.  Miss  Morland,  I  will  trespass 
in  your  house  no  longer." 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice, 
"that  I  have  seemed  so  contradictory  and  confusing. 
My  sister,  Margaret,  is  very  ill,  and  we  are  extremely 
anxious  a  bout  her.  That  is  why  we  moved  to  the  country." 
She  looked  up  at  him,  her  air  of  disdain  utterly  vanished; 
ind'^ed  tlie  vague,  wistful,  interrogation  cf  her  eyes  com- 
passionately moved  Peter  to  think  of  a  crushed  flower, 
and  he  felt  a  rare  tenderness  tow-ard  her.  In  the  warmth 
of  that  feeling  the  fact  that  she  had  failed  to  thank  him 
for  his  honesty  and  trouble  escaped  his  notice. 
She  asked  quite  sudden)  /.  "Tell  me  your  name?" 
"Peter    Chivers." 

She  hesitated  a  moment.     "Is  that  your  real  name?" 
she    asked. 

Peter  laughed.     "Of  course." 

"You  really  mean  that  all  you  have  said  to  me  this 
morning — in    here — has    been    true?" 

He  explained  that  he  did  not  see  why  she  should  doubt 
him,  especially  now  that  he  had  returned  her  bag. 

"Yes,  I  know.     But.  .  .   but  it  seems  so  strange  that 
you  found  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  chair.    What  chair?" 

"That,"  said  Peter,     "is  as  great  a  mystery  to  me  as  it 
is  to  you." 

She  looked  controvertibly  at  him.  "In  your  house?" 
Peter  nodded.  He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  for 
some  reason  Miss  Morland  disbelieved  every  word  he  was 
saying.  Coming  on  top  of  his  energetic  perseverance  of 
the  past  thirty-six  hours  and  perceiving  no  excuse  to  war- 
rant her  distrust,  Peter  flushed  in  resentment.  In  a  few 
words  he  made  his  feelings  known  to  her,  and  after  taking 
the  liberty  of  wishing  her  sister  a  speedy  recovery  he  walk- 
ed towards  the  door. 

SHE  SPRANG  from  her 
chair  and  almost  be- 
fore he  realised  what  she 
was  doing  she  had  placed 
her  back  against  the  door 
and,  facing  him,  presents 
ed  a  pair  of  flashing  eyes 
to  his  exit. 

"Mr.  Chivers,"  she  said, 
"what  was  your  true  mo- 
tive in  coming  here?" 
"I  beg  your  pardon." 
"If  you  have  anything 
to  tell  me,  tell  me  at  once; 
because  I  can't  bear  this 
suspense  any  longer.  It's 
driving  me  mad." 

Peter  opened  his  mouth 
"My  dear  Miss  Mor- 
land  " 

"Don't  equivocate  with 
your  smooth  tongue.  I 
accepted  the  bag;  it  be- 
longs to  me ...  .  Edith  Mor- 
land. Now  tell  me  why 
you  are  here?" 

Regarding  her  with  in- 
credulous eyes  Peter  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  she 
was  magnificently  pas- 
sionate and  beautiful  in 
the  intensity  of  her  stand, 
and  it  affected  in  him  a 
deep  emotional  longing, 
wholly  stimulating.  "But 
I  am  totally  at  a  loss,"  he 
gulped,  "to  understand 
the—" 

"Oh,  no  you're  not," 
she  replied  bitterly.  "I 
know  just  how  your  con- 
temptible kind  go  about 
such  things;  mean  trick- 
ery to  gain  any  advantage. 
You  haven't  deceived  me 
in  the  least;  I  suspected 
what  you  were  the  moment 
I  saw  you  by  the  gate." 
Peter  was  staggered. 
"In    Heaven's    name 

then what  am  I?"  he 

asked;  but  before  she 
could  enlighten  him  she 
crumpled  and  slid  to  the 
floor  in  a  faint. 

It  was  immediately  ap- 
parent that  Mrs.  Mallen 
had  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  listening 
the  whole  time;  for  be- 
fore Peter  could  pick  Miss 
Morland  up  she  had  open- 
ed the  door. 

Continued  on  paS^  37 
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At  tliat  moment  h«  tottered  into  die  nam. 


PATCH  ON  THE  QUILT 


The  Actor's 
Story 


ON  A  certain  day  in  the  year  of  grace  T> 

1921,  there  came  into  being  a  Special         -^  j 
and  Very  Select  Club.    There  was  no 
entrance  fee  and  no  subscription  which  is         I  L  L  U  S 
where  it   differed  from  All   Other    Clubs. 
Its  membership  was  limited  to  five:  the  Actor,  the  Barris- 
ter, the  Soldier,  the  Ordinary  Man,  and  the  Writer.  Each 
in  his  own  particular  trade  had  achieved  what  the  World 
calls  fame  except  the  Ordinary  Man  who  was  only  Ordin- 
ary. The  only  rule  of  the  Club  was,  that,  on  certain  nights 
to  be  mutually  agreed  on,  the  member  whose  turn  it  was 
should  give  to  the  remaining  members  an  Exceedingly 
Good  Dinner,  after  which  he  should  tell  them  a  Story  con- 
nected with  his  own  Trade,  that  should  be  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  keep  them  awake. 

And  the  only  penalty  of  the  Club  was  that  if  the  Story 
was  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  audience  awake, 
the  Offending  Member  should  pay  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds 
to  a  Deserving  Charity. 

No  rule  was  deemed  necessary  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
Dinner:  the  Members  had  elected  themselves  with  discre- 
tion. 

And  thus  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Actor 


THE  trouble  in  my  game,"  he  began,    "is 


that  the 
greatest  plays  can  never  be  staged.  There  would  be 
no  money  in  them.  The  public  demands  a  plot — a  climax: 
after  that  the  puppets  cease  strutting — the  curtain  rings 
down.  But  in  life — in  real  life — there's  no  plot.  It's  just  a 
series  of  anti-climaxes  strung  together  like  a  patchwork 
quilt,  until  there  comes  the  greatest  anti-climax  of  all  and 
the  quilt  is  finished." 


"Sapper"    H.  C.  McNEILE 

TRATED    BY    DUDLEY    GLOYNE     SUMMERS 


He  passed  his  hand  through  his  fast-greying  hair,  and 
stared  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  fire.  The  Soldier  was 
filling  his  pipe;  the  Writer,  his  legs  stretched  in  front  of 
him,  had  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  trouser  pockets. 

"It's  one  of  the  patches  in  one  of  the  quilts  that  my  story 
is  about"  continued  the  Actor  thoughtfully.  "Just  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  woman — or  shall  I  say,  just  the  life 
of  a  woman  in  an  episode." 

"You  remember  that  play  of  mine — 'John  Pendlesham's 
Wife'  ?"   He  turned  to  the  Barrister,  who  nodded. 

"Very  well,"  he  answered.  "Molly  Travers  was  your  lead- 
ing lady." 

"I  was  out  of  England,"  said  the  Soldier  "Never  saw 
it." 

"It's  immaterial."  The  Actor  lit  a  cigarette.  "The  play 
itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story  except  indirectlj'. 
But  as  you  didn't  see  it,  I  will  just  explain  this  much. 
I,  of  course,  was  John  Pendlesham — Molly  was  my  wife, 
and  the  third  Act  constituted  what,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
finest  piece  of  emotional  acting  which  that  consummate 
actress  has  ever  done  in  her  career." 

The    Writer    nodded.        "I  agree.      She  was  superb." 

"Night  after  night  the  fall  of  the  curtain  found  her  nearly 
fainting;  night  after  night  there  was  that  breathless  mo- 
ment of  utter  silence  followed  by  a  perfect  crash  of  applause. 
I  am  mentioning  these  old  facts  because  her  marvellous 
performance  does  concern  my  story  directly — even  though 


the   play   does   not.     Well,  to    continue — 
"We  had  been  running  about  a  month. 
I  suppose,  when  my  story  begins.    I  had 
just  come  off  after  the  third  act,  and  was 
going  to  my  dressing-room.    For  some  rea- 
son instead  of  going  by  the  direct  door  which  led  into  it 
from  the' stage,  I  went  outside  into  the  passage.  There  were 
some  hands  moving  furniture  or  something.  .  .  . 

"I  think  you've  all  of  you  been  behind  at  my  theatre. 
First  you  come  to  the  swing  doors  out  of  the  street  inside 
which  the  watch-dog  sits  demanding  callers'  business 
Then  there  is  another  door,  and  beyond  that  there  are 
three  steps  down  to  my  room.  And  it  was  just  as  I  wa* 
opening  my  door  on  that  night  that  I  happened  to  look 
round. 

"Standing  at  the  top  of  the  three  stairs  was  a  woman  who 
was  staring  at  me.  I  only  saw  her  for  a  moment:  then  the 
watch-dog  intervened,  and  I  went  into  my  room.  But  I  had 
seen  her  for  a  moment:  I  had  seen  her  for  long  enough  to 
get  the  look  in  her  eyes. 

"We  get  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  behind,  as  you- 
'd expect — stage-struck  girls,  actors  out  of  a  shop,  auto- 
graph hunters,  beggars.  And  the  watch-dog  knew  my  in- 
variable rule;  only  personal  friends  and  people  who  had 
made  an  appointment  by  letter  were  allowed  inside  the 
second  door.   But  a  rule  cannot  legislate  for  every  case. 

"Gad!  you  fellows,  it's  many  years  now  since  that 
night,  but  I  can  still  feel,  as  clearly  as  if  it  was  yesterday, 
the  message  in  that  girl's  eyes.  There  had  been  hope  and 
fear  and  pitiful  entreaty;  the  look  of  one  who  had  staked 
everything  on  a  last,  desperate  throw;  the  look  of  a  mother 
who  is  fighting  for  her  child.    It  was  amazing;  I  couldn't 
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understand  it.  As  I  stood  just  inside  my  door  I  couldn't 
■have  told  you  whether  she  was  old  or  young,  plain  or 
pretty.  And  yet  in  that  one  fleeting  second  this  vivid, 
jumbled  message  had  reached  me."  The  Actor  pressed 
out  his  cigarette.and  there  was  silence  while  he  lit  another 
one. 

"For  a  moment  I  hesitated,"  he  continued  after  a  while; 
"then  I  rang  the  bell  for  the  watch-dog. 

"  'Who  is  that  lady  I  saw  outside  there?'  I  asked,  as  he 
«ame  in. 

"  'Won't  give  no  name,  sir,"  he  answered.  'Wants  to  see 
you,  but  I  told  her  the  rules.' 

ONCE  again  I  hesitated:  probably  I'd  exaggerated — 
put  a  false  construction  on  her  expression:  probably 
she  was  looking  for  a  job  like  the  rest  of  them.  And  then  I 
knew  that  I'd  got  to  see  that  woman,  and  that  I  should 
have  no  peace  of  mind  until  I'd  heard  what  she  had  to 
say.  The  watch-dog  was  regarding  me  curiously:  plainly 
he  could  see  no  reason  whatever  for  my  hesitation.  He 
was  a  matter-of-fact  fellow,  was  the  guardian  of  the  door. 
"  'Show  her  in:  I'll  .see  her  now.'  I  had  my  back  to  him, 
but  I  could  feel  his  virtuous  indignation.  After  all  'rules  is 
rules.' 

"  'Now,  sir?'  he  echoed. 

"  'Now:  at  once.' 

"He  went  out,  and  I  heard  him  go  up  the  steps. 

"  'Mr.  Trayne  will  see  you.    Come  this  way.' 
"And  then^the  door  opened  again,  and  I  turned  to  face 
the  woman.    She  was  young — quite  young,  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  cheap  suburban  frock. 
Her  shoes  had  been  good  ones — 
once:  now — well,  however  skil- 
fully a  patch  is  put  on  it  is 
still  a  patch.   Her  gloves  show- 
ed traces  of  much  needle  and 
cotton:  the  little  bag  she  car- 
ried  was  rubbed  and  frayed. 
And  over  the  cheap  suburban 
frock  she  had  on  a  coat  that 
was   worn    and    threadbare. 

"  'It  was  good  of  you  to  see 
me,  Mr.  Trayne.' 

"She  was  nervous  and  her 
voice  shook  a  little,  but  she 
faced  me  quite  steadily. 

"  'It's  a  very  unusual  thing 
for  me  to  do,'  Isaid,  'But  I  saw 
you  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and • 

"  'I  know  it'sjunusual,'  she 
interrupted.  'The  man  outside 
there  told  me  your  rule.  But 
believe  me' — she  was  talking 
with  more  assurance  now — 
'my  reason  for  coming  to  see 
you  is  very  unusual  also.' 

"I  pulled  up  a  chair  for  her. 
"What  is  your  reason?'  I  asked. 

"She  took  a  deep  breath 
and  began  fumbling  with  her 
handkerchief. 

"  'I  know  you'll  think  I'm 
mad,'  she  began,  'but  I  don't 
want  to  tell  you  my  reason  now. 
I  want  to  wait  until  after  the 
play  is  over,  and  I  know  you  go 
on  at  once  in  the  fourth    act.' 

"  'You've  seen  the  play,  then,' 
[  remarked. 

"  'I've  seen  the  play,' was  her 
somewhat  astonishing  answer, 
'every  night  since  the  first.' 

"  'Every  night,'  I  stared  at  her 
in    surprise.    'But ' 

"I  must  have  glanced  at  her 
clothes  or  something  and  she 
saw  what  was  in  my  mind. 

"  'I  suppose  you  think  th^t  I 
hardly  look  as  if  I  could  afford 
3uch  luxuries.'  She  smiled  faint- 
ly. 'I've  only  seen  it  from  the 
gallery  and  the  pit,  you  know. 
And  even  that  has  meant 
that  I've  ■  had  to  go  without 
lunch.  But — you  see — it  wa.s 
necessary  for  me  to  see  it:  I 
had  to.  It  was  part  of  my  plan — 
a  necessary  plan.' 

"  'I  don't  want  toseemdense,' 
I  said  gently,  'but  I'm  afraid 
I  don't  quite  follow.  How  can 
seeing  my  play  thirty  odd  times 
be  a  necessary  part  of  your 
plan?' 

"  'That's  what  I  don't  want 
to  tell  you  now,'  she  repeated, 
and  once  more  her  hands  began 
twisting  nervously.    I  hope  per- 


haps you'll — of  your  kindness — do  as  I  ask  you.  Oh! 
Mr.  Trayne— for  God's  sake,  don't  fail  me.'  She  leaned 
forward  beseechingly  in  her  chair. 

"  'My  dear  child,'  I  answered  quietly — I  don't  think 
she  can  have  been  much  more  than  twenty,  'you  haven't 
told  me  yet  what  you  want  me  to  do.' 

"  'I  want  you  to  come  to  a  house  in  Kensington  with 
me,'  she  said  steadily." 

ONCE  again  the  Actor  paused,  and  stared  at  the  fire. 
Then  he  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"When  she  said  that,  I  looked  at  her  pretty  sharply. 
Without  appearing  conceited  or  anything  of  that  sort,  one 
has  occasionally  in  the  course  of  one's  career,  received  cer- 
tain flattering  attentions  from  charming  women — atten- 
tions which  — er  — one  is  tempted  to  conceal  from  one's 
wife." 

"Precisely,"  murmured  the  Ordinary  Man.  "Precisely." 

"And  for  a  moment,  I  must  confess  that  the  thought 
passed  through  my  mind  that  this  was  one  of  those  occas- 
ions: And  it  wasn't  until  the  color  rose  in  her  face  and 
stained  it  scarlet,  that  I  realized  that  not  only  had  I  made 
a  mistake,  but  that  I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  let  her 
see  that  I  had. 

"  'My  God!'  she  whispered,  'you  don't  think — you 
couldn't  think— that  I  meant ' 

"She  rose  and  almost  cowered  away  from  me.  'Why, 
I'm  married.' 

"I  refrained  from  remarking  that  the  fact  was  hardly 
such  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  my  unspoken 


'Tfamfi  the  yttj  thing  I  don't  want  to  tell  yon,  nntU  yon  come."  ihe  •nawered,   very  low. 


thought  as  she  seemed  to  imagine.  I  merely  bowed,  and 
said  a  little  formally,  'Please  don't  jump  to  conclusions. 
May  I  ask  why  you  wish  me  to  come  to  a  house  in  Kensing- 
ton with  you?' 

"The  color  ebbed  away  from  her  cheeks,  and  she  sat 
down  again. 

"  'That's  the  very  thing  I  don't  want  to  tell  you,  until 
you  come,'  she  answered  very  low.  'I  know  it  sounds  ab- 
surd— it  must  do:  it  seems  as  if  I  was  being  unnecessarily 
mysterious.    But  I  can't  tell  you,  Mr.  Trayne;    I  can't 

tell  you Not  yet ' 

"And  then  the  call-boy  knocked,  and  I  had  to  go  on  for 
the  last  act.  In  a  way  I  suppose  it  was  absurd  of  me — but 
life  is  made  up  of  impulses.  I  confess  that  the  whole  thing 
intrigued  me.  When  a  woman  comes  and  tells  you  that 
she  has  seen  your  play  every  night  since  it  started;  that 
she's  had  to  go  without  her  lunch  to  do  so;  that  it  was  a  nec- 
essary part  of  some  wonderful  plan,  and  that  she  wants 
you  to  go  to  a  house  in  Kensington,  the  least  curious  man 
would  be  attracted.  And  from  my  earliest  infancy  I've 
always  been  engrossed  in  other  people's  business. 
"  'All  right,'  I  said  briefly.  'I'll  come  with  you.' 
"And  then  I  had  to  put  out  my  hand  to  steady  her:  1 
thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  Reaction,  I  thought  at 
the  time;  later,  it  struck  me  that  the  reason  was  much  more 
prosaic — lack  of  food. 

"I  stopped  for  a  moment,  till  she  seemed  herself  again: 
then  I  told  her  to  wait  outside. 

"  'I  shall  be  about  half-an-hour,'  I  said,  'and  then  we'll 
take  a  taxi,  and  go  down  to  Kensington.    Tell  them  to 
give  you   a   chair . . .  . ' 

"And  my  last  impression  as 
I  went  on  to  the  stage  was  of 
a  white-faced  girl  clutching 
the  table,  staring  at  me  with 
great  brown  eyes  that  held  in 
them  a  dawning  triumph. 

"I  think,"  went  on  the  Actor 
thoughtfully,  "that  that  is 
where  the  tragedy  of  it  all  really 
lay.  Afterwards  she  told  me 
that  the  part  of  her  plan  which 
had  seemed  most  difficult  to 
her  was  getting  my  consent  to 
go  with  her  to  Kensington. 
Once  that  was  done,  she  knew 
all  would  be  well;  she  was  ab- 
s  o  1  u  t  e  1  y  and  supremely  con- 
fident. And  when  I  went  on  to 
the  stage  for  the  fourth  act, 
she  felt  that  success  had  crown- 
ed her  efforts:  that  what  was 
to  come  after  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  she  had  already 
done.  The  inaccessible  strong- 
hold had  been  stormed;  the 
ogre  had  proved  to  be  a  lamb. 

WELL— we  went  to  Ken- 
sington. I  sent  my  own 
car  home,  and  we  took  a  taxi. 
During  the  drive  she  was  very 
silent,  and  I  didn't  try  to  make 
her  talk.  Evidently  no  inkling  of 
the  mysterious  plan  was  to  be 
revealed  until  we  arrived  at  the 
address  she  had  given  the  driver. 
It  was  some  obscure  street  that 
I  had  never  heard  of,  and  the 
name  of  which  I  have  com- 
pletely forgotten.  I  know  it 
was  somewhere  not  far  from 
Barker's. 

"The  door  was  opened  by  a 
repulsive-looking  woman  who 
peered  at  me  suspiciously. 
And  then  the  giri  took  her  on 
one  side  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  ear.  Apparently  it 
had  the  desired  effect,  as  the 
Gorgon  retired  grumbling  to  an 
odoriferous  basement  leaving  us 
alone  in  the  hall. 

"When  she  had  shut  the  door 
the  girl  turned  to  me. 

"  'Will  you  come  upstairs, 
Mr.  Trayne?  I  want  you  to 
meet  my  husband.' 

"I  bowed.  'Certainly,'  I  said, 
and  she  led  the  way. 

"  'So  the  husband  was  in  the 
plan,'  I  reflected  as  I  followed 
her.  'Was  he  a  genius  with  a 
play  that  he  proposed  to  read 
to  me?  I  had  suffered  from  the 
plays  of  genius  before.  Or  was 
he  some  actor  down  on  his  luck?' 
And  then  when  I'd  made  up  my 
Continued  on  page  iS 
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They  Took  Their  Own  Pictures! 


A   doubly-interrupted   meal — ^the  first  flash   wa«  followed   a   second   later   by   another,    when   the  deer  were  caught  a<  they  were  about  (o  spring  away  in  opposite  directions. 


TS  THERE  a»y  apori  comparable  to  hunting  wild 
•^  animals  in  Canada  by  night — with  a  camera? 
Hon.  George  Shiras,  3rd,  member  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress 1903  to  1905,  and  author  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Law,  believes  that  there  is  not.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  has  been  photographing  wild  animals  in 
their  native  haunts,  mostly  by  flashlight.  About  two- 
thirds  of  his  photographs  have  been  taken  in  Canada, 
although  lie  has  indulged  in  his  hobby  in  many  other 
portions  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Shiras  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  for  permission  to  use  a  portion  of  the  material  in 
this  article,  and  aha  some  of  the  photographs,  MAC- 
LEAN'S MAGAZINE  is  indebted  to  the  Editor  of 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

Mr.  Shiras  has  taken  many  of  his  pictures  at 
Lake  Matagamasing  and  Lake  Dowduey,  in  New' 
Ontario;  Wahnopitae  Lake  and  Chinichoochichi 
Lake,  N.B.;  Deerlake,  Sandy  River  District,  New- 
foundland; Loon  Lake,  125  miles  north  of  Georgian 
Bay,  and  many  other  parts  of  Canada. 

A  SPORTSMAN'S  life  consists  largely  of  three 
elements — anticipation,  realization   and  re- 
miniscence.  To  look  forward  to  the  trip  by 
rail,  by  canoe  and  then  perhaps  a  tramp  on  foot 
into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness;  then  the  camp  and  its 
pleasant  surroundings  and  that  memorable  day  when  the 
early  morning  sun  casts  a  glint  upon  the  branching  ant- 
lers of  the  mighty  moose,  as  half  concealed  in  the  picture 
he  furtively  browses  his  way  along;  the  breathless  wait 
until  the  neck  or  shoulder  becomes  exposed;  the  shot,  and 
then — success — that  is,  sudden  death  or  perhaps  delight- 
fully intensified  by  a  hasty  scramble  after  the  wounded 
beast  on  a  blood-stained  trail,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
find  our  victim  dead  or  dying. 
Would  that  we  could  real- 
ize that  what  is  game  to  the 
rifle  is  game  to  the  camera! 

Pleasure  the  Camera 
Gives 

l^VERY  camera  hunter  will 
'--'  admit,  even  though  once 
a  successful  sportsman,  that 
there  is  more  immediate  and 
lasting  pleasure  in  photograph- 
ing a  deer  at  twenty  yards 
than  in  driving  a  ball  through 
its  heart  at  one  hundred  yards. 

You  can  pull  on  a  swimming 
deer  or  an  elk  floundering  in 
the  snow,  take  a  crack  at  a 
spotted  fawn,  bag  the  bird  in 
its  nest,  or  string  your  camera 
out  with  a  thread  across  the 
runway  and  gather  in  the  ex- 
posed game-laden  plates  at 
nightfall  or  day-break,  with- 
out any  scruples  of  being  a 
pot  hunter. 

Bye  and  bye  you  will  have 
a  collection  of  pictures  afford- 
ing more  enjoyment  than  all 
the  mental  ghosts  of  slaught- 
ered quadrupeds  and  all  the 
moth-eaten  relics  of  the  gun. 
In  each  essential  particular 
the   camera  requires  all  the 
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Midnig-ht   Reflections — The   deer   seems   to  have   one   eye   cocked   on 
the  photographer. 

proficiency  and  affords  all  the  pleasure  that  a  steady  hand 
and  a  deadly  weapon  ever  gave  a  lover  of  field  work,  and 
more    besides. 

Having  for  many  years  taken  daylight  pictures  of  deer 
in  various  ways,  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  about 
thirty  years  ago  whether  there  was  any  possible  means 
of  doing  this  at  night,  when  the  deer  were  much  more  active 
and  could  be  approached  more  easily  than  at  any  other 


"Innocenta  Abroad" — A  doe  and  her  twin  fawna. 


time.  Assured  by  an  extended  experience  in  "jack- 
light  hunting,"  there  seemed  little  doubt  about 
getting  close  enough  for  pictures,  provided  that  the 
magnesium  powder  was  a  sufficiently  powerful 
illuminant  and  had  the  requisite  speed. 

Shoot  First;  Use  Camera  Later 

WHII<E  camping  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
in  the  Summer  of  1889  I  mentioned  this  new 
endeavor  to  my  guide,  Jake  Brown,  but  he  was  still 
a  trifle  irritated  over  an  experience  of  the  previous 
Autumn  when,  after  the  season  had  opened,  I  photo- 
graphed a  fine  buck  and  shot  at  it  afterward,  result- 
ing in  badly  wounding  the  animal  as  it  ran  away, 
entailing  a  half  day's  search  before  it  was  overtaken 
and  put  out  of  misery;  for  the  lower  jaw  had  been 
crushed  by  the  rifle  ball,  giving  a  pitiful  illustration 
of  how  some  animals  must  suffer  in  the  name  of  sport. 
This  led  Jake  to  explain  that,  if  the  camera  mu.sl 
be  used,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  shoot  the  deer 
first  and  photograph  it  afterward! 

I  attempted  to  devise  some  sort  of  a  flash-light 
apparatus.  A  small  hole  was  made  in  the  center  of 
a  tin  plate  in  which  was  placed  a  strip  of  oil  paper 
that  would  burn  readily  when  ignited  underneath, 
and  on  top  was  placed  the  magnesium  powder.  The 
approach  was  to  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  jack- 
light. 

The  first  effort  was  entirely  successful  so  far  as  gettmg 
within  range;  but  just  as  the  lower  end  of  the  paper  fuse 
began  burning,  the  deer  ran  off  with  a  snort  of  disapproval, 
the  flash  taking  place  after  it  was  out  of  sight.  Jake,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  indulged  in  his  usual  guffaw, 
while  I  hopefully  began  preparing  another  charge. 

At  the  left  hand  corner 
of  the  sand  beach  stood  a 
large  doe,  much  interested  in 
our  approaching  light,  and 
soon  the  boat  came  within 
twenty-five  feet,  the  flash- 
light being  fired  when  the 
animal  was  apparently  mo- 
tionless. 

On  developing  the  negative 
the  body  of  the  deer  was 
satisfactory  but  the  head  had 
moved  so  violently  the  animal 
seemed  decapitated. 

This  unexpected  result  was 
discouraging,  so  several  trials 
were  made  the  following  night; 
but  again  the  pictures  were 
nearly  worthless  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  first,  showing 
that  the  powder  was  too  slow 
for  an  active  creature  like  a 
deer,  when  facing  a  slowly 
exploding  illuminant. 

This  Time  the  Joke's 
On  Jake 

THE  following  year,  with 
an  improved  apparatus, 
we  tried  again.  I  left  camp 
in  a  canoe  with  my  new  outfit 
in  the  bow  and  the  ever-faith- 
ful Jake  astern,  going  down 
stream  from  camp  to   avoid 
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This  beaver  has  a  big:  job  ahead 
•f  him  in  trying  to  cut  down 
this  black  ash,  which  ia  ninety- 
one    inches   in    circumference. 


This  is  the  first  picture  of  its 
kind  ever  taken — a  beaver  cot- 
tins  down  a  black  ash  at  niirht. 
Notice   how   business-tike   he   isl 


the  winds   of   an    open   lake.     Jake  was  still  skeptical. 

On  rounding  a  bend  a  pair  of  glowing  eyes  attracted 
attention  and  in  a  moment  my  three  lamps  were  ablaze 
and  the  jack-light  covered.  On  approaching,  the  deer 
jumped  to  one  side,  requiring  the  canoe  to  change  its 
course  for  I  had  not  then  in  use  a  revolving  table  capable 
of  covering  any  quick  movement  of  an  animal. 

In  turning  to  whisper  instructions  to  Jake  my  elbow 
unfortunately  caught  on  the  rubber  tubing,  toppling  the 
entire  apparatus  into  the  bow  where  the  cap  of  the  reser- 
voir became  detached,  permitting  escape  of  all  the  powder, 
part  of  which  clung  to  the  wet  surface  of  our  gum  boots; 
the  remainder  going  into  the  bow,  where  a  portion  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  overturned  lamps.  There  was  a  tremendous 
explosion  of  the  drier  powder  and  the  damper  portion 
gave  forth  a  brilliant  spluttering,  compelling  me,  in  a 
cloud  of  stifling  smoke,  to  leap  overboard  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish the  blaze  on  the  boots  and  later  in  the  boat. 

When  Jake  saw  that  no  particular  harm  had  been  done 
beyond  the  puncturing  of  a  chimerical  scheme,  he  gave 
vent  to  unrestrained  mirth.  Standing  waist  deep  in  the 
slowly-moving  current,  my  hands  smarting  from  the  touch 
of  the  flames,  and  the  little  camera  floating  about  in  the 
murky  waters,  any  humor  in  the  affair  was  not 
particularly  noticeable  to  at  least  one  member  of  the 
party. 

Opening  the  cover  of  the  jack-light  and  turning 
the  rays  toward  the  stern,  the  sight  of  Jake  in  a 
state  of  hilarity,  with  a  superabundance  expressed 
by  whacking  the  paddle  on  the  water  in  rhythm 
with  each  outburst,  I  gave  an  upward  pull  on  the 
already  elevated  bow  of  the  canoe  and  down  went 
the  stern  to  the  bottom.  Only  Jake's  eyes  showed 
above  the  surface;  this  stifled  every  sound  except 
a  little  spluttering. 

The   Lure   of   the   Camera   Hunt 

"TpHE  following  year  a  succes.sful  flash-light  appar- 
••■  atus  was  devised  and  I  obtained  my  first  suc- 
cessful flashlight  of  a  deer.  I  soon  learned  that 
night  hunting  with  the  camera  possessed  a  greater 
attraction  for  the  average  sportsman  than  when  the 
object  was  the  death  of  the  animal  and  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  I  endeavored  to  show  this  in  an  out- 
door magazine.  The  following  views  have  been 
more  than  sustained  in  the  twenty-five  succeeding 
years: 

"Selecting  a  dark,  warm  night,  a  flashlight  hunter 
prepares  his  cameras,  lights  the  jack-lamp,  loads  his 
flashlight  apparatus  with  magnesium  powder,  and 
in  his  canoe  pushes  out  into  the  silent  waters  of  the 
lake  or  river.  The  paddle  sends  the  slight  boat 
ahead  so  easily  that  no  sound  is  heard  except  a  gentle 
ripple,  unnoticeable  a  boat's  length  away.  The 
wooded  banks  are  wrapped  in  deepest  shadow,  only 
the  sky-line  along  the  crest  showing  their  course. 

"At  the  bow  of  the  boat  the  bright  eye  of  the 
jack-light  is  turning  from  side  to  side,  cutting  a 
channel  of  light  through  the  waves  of  darkness, 
sliowing,  as  it  sweeps  the  banks,  the  trunks  of  trees 
and  tracery  of  foliage  with  wonderful  distinctness. 

"Soon  the  quick  ears  of  the  men  in  the  boat  de- 
tect the  sound  of  a  deer  feeding  among  the  lily  beds 
that  fringe  the  shore.  Knee-deep  in  the  water,  he 
is  moving  contentedly  about,  munching  his  supper 
of  thick  green  leaves. 

"The  lantern  turns  about  on  its  pivot  and  the 


powerful  rays  of  light  sweep  along  the  banks  whence  the 
noise  came.  A  moment  more  and  two  bright  balls  shine 
back  from  under  the  fringe  of  trees;  a  hundred  yards  away 
the  deer  has  raised  his  head  and  is  wondering  what  strange, 
luminous  thing  is  lying  out  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"Straight  toward  the  mark  of  the  shining  eyes  the  canoe 
is  sent  with  firm,  silent  strokes.  The  distance  is  only 
seventy-five  yards,  now  it  is  only  fifty,  and  the  motion  of 
the  canoe  is  checked  till  it  is  gliding  forward  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. At  this  point,  if  the  hunting  were  with  the  fire- 
arm, there  would  be  a  red  spurt  of  fire  from  under  the 
jack-light,  and  the  deerwould  be  struggling  and  plunging 
toward  the  brush;  but  there  is  no  sound  or  sign  of  life, 
only  the  slowly  gaining  light. 

"Twenty-five  yards  now,  and  the  question  is:  Will  he 
stand  a  moment  longer?  The  flashlight  apparatus  has 
been  raised  well  above  any  obstructions  in  the  front  of  the 
boat,  the  powder  lies  in  the  pan  ready  to  ignite  at  the  pull 
of  a  trigger;  everything  is  in  readiness  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. Closer  comes  the  boat,  and  still  the  blue,  trans- 
lucent eyeballs  watch  it.  What  a  strange  phenomenon 
this  pretty  light  is!  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  on 
the  lake  during  the  days  of  his  deerhood. 

A  Report  —  But  No  Death  Rattle 

"T7IFTEEN  yards  now,  and  the  tension  is  becoming  great. 

"    Suddenly  there  is  a  click,  and  a  white  wave  of  light 

breaks  out  from  the  bow  of  the  boat — deer,  hills,  trees. 


Wild  cat  or  lynx? — a  remarkable  pietarc  of  a  wary  animal. 


everything  stands  out  for  a  moment  in  the  white  glare  of 
noonday.  A  dull  report,  and  then  a  veil  of  inky  darkness 
descends. 

"Just  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  has  elapsed,  but  ;t  has 
been  long  enough  to  trace  the  picture  of  the  deer  on  the 
plates  of  the  cameras,  and  long  enough  to  blind  for  the 
moment  the  eyes  of  both  deer  and  men.  Somewhere  out 
in  th,e  darkness  the  deer  makes  a  mighty  leap.  He  has 
sprung  toward  the  boat  and  a  wave  of  water  splashes  over 
its  occupants.  Again  he  springs,  this  time  toward  the 
bank.  He  is  beginning  to  see  a  little  now,  and  soon  he  is 
heard  running,  as  only  a  frightened  deer  can,  away  from  the 
light  that  looked  so  beautiful,  but  was  in  fact  so  terrifying. 
"What  an  account  he  will  have  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  forest  of  a  thing  which  he  himself  would  not 
have  believed  if  he  had  not  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes!  In 
the  boat,  as  it  slips  away  from  the  bank,  plates  are  being 
changed  and  the  cameras  prepared  again  for  another 
mimic  battle." 

On  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  there  is  an  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  group  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which, 
St.  Ignace,  occupies  the  entrance  to  Nipigon  Bay  into  which 
flows  the  most  famous  of  Canadian  trout  streams. 

In  September  1917  I  conducted  a  small  party  to 
Rossport,  a  little  fishing  village  between  the  railroad 
and  a  bay  opposite  Simpson's  Island,  next  in  size  to 
St.  Ignace.  Here  provisions  and  canoes  were  ob- 
tained and  a  few  hours  later  we  were  on  our  way; 
the  party  alert  to  detect  the  first  island  moose,  our 
pilot  having  given  assurance  that  before  reaching 
the  camp  site  several  would  be  seen. 

150  Moose  Sighted  In  One  Week 

WHEN  passing  through  the  broad  channel  separ- 
ating the  two  larger  islands  three  moose  were 
noted  well  out  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  end  of  a 
long  bay;  the  first  time  in  my  experience  that  any 
such  game  animal  was  found  feeding  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior,  which  by  reiison  of  its  depth  and 
temperature  contains  little  aquatic  vegetation.  We 
visited  the  island  a  little  later  and  found  several 
natural  salt  licks  in  a  deep  valley  behind  the  camp. 
In  a  week  one  hundred  and  fifty  moose  were  seen, 
all  apparently  depending  upon  water  plants  for 
support.  The  numerous  ponds  and  lakes  yielded 
a  sufficiency,  though  often  the  animals  were  forced 
to  feed  in  water  well  over  their  backs,  as  they  dived 
out  in  search  of  food.  Only  on  the  face  of  in- 
accessible cliffs  was  the  vegetation  undisturbed, 
and  just  how  these  animals  survived  the  long  Winter 
when  the  waters  were  closed  was  a  problem,  though 
many  of  them  may  have  crossed  to  the  main  shore 
and  returned  in  the  spring. 

In  a  patch  of  spruce  were  discovered  two  large 
pairs  of  iAterlocked  moose  antlers,  where  these 
animals,  in  the  fierce  rivalry  of  the  mating  season, 
had  gone  down  in  mutual  defeat  forever. 

Prior  to  1700  the  beaver  were  seldom  molested  by 
the  Indians  of  the  upper  lakes,  for,  aside  from  decor- 
ative purposes,  they  preferred  larger  skins  for  domes- 
tic use.  On  the  arrival  of  the  trappers  it  did  not 
take  long  to  reduce  those  numerous  but  scattered 
beaver  colonies,  and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
there  was  a  succession  of  good  seasons  followed  by  a 
relapse.  During  many  years'  hunting  with  the  cam- 
era I  managed  to  get  quite  a  number  of  successful 
pictures  of  beavers,  frequently  at  work.    Some  of 
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Where  snlm^l    flnnhlight   photo^raph.v    hml    iU   hirtli: 
White  Fish   Italic. 

these  photographs  made  possible  the  determination 
of  the  much-mooted  question  whether  more  than  one 
beaver  assists  in  the  cutting  of  a  tree.  In  not  a  single 
instance  was  more  than  one  beaver  shown  'at  work  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree,  nor  was  that  tree  touched 
again  during  the  same  season. 

In  the  two  pictures  at  the  top  of  page  sixteen  of  this 
issue  of  MacLean's  you  will  see  twin  fawns.  These 
fawns  visited  my  camp  and,  on  finding  a  pile  of  cab- 
bage leaves  behind  the  camp,  considered  themselves 
in  rare  luck,  but  as  the  head  of  one  was  lowered  the 
thread  running  from  the  stick  on  the  left  to  the  tree 
on  the  right  released  the  flashlight.  Then  the  flame 
of  the  powder  burned  stronger,  releasing  a  leaden 
weight  connected  by  a  string  with  another  flashlight  and 
camera,  thus  showing  a  peaceful  scene  during  the  first 
flash  (the  picture  on  the  left);  and  a  fraction  of  a  second 
later  the  efforts  of  the  fawns  to  bound  away  in  different 
directions  just  as  the  second  flash  exploded. 

The  photograph  in  the  center  of  page  sixteen  shows  a 
deer  utterly  oblivious  to  my  jack-light.  It  presented  a 
beautiful  picture  preceding  the  flash.  This  photograph 
was  taken  on  the  border  of  a  pond  south  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  photograph  at  the  bottom  of  page  sixteen  was  taken 
near  my  camp  at  White  Ksh  Lake.  It  shows  a  doe  and 
twin  fawns.  I  might  say  that  I  was  ten  years  trjnng  to 
photograph  a  fawn  in  the  spotted  coat  here  sho^'n. 


Beaver    Tackles 
Too     Big    A    Job 

THE  three  beaver 
pictures  at  the 
top  of  page  seventeen 
show :  Left,  a  beaver 
cutting  down  a  great 
black  ash.  The  prin- 
cipal winter  food  of 
the  beaver  on  the  lake 
and  river  is  obtained 
from  the  hundreds  of 
black  ash  growing 
only  a  few  inches 
above  the  water  level 
and  reached  by  side 
channels  or  sometimes 
artificial  canals.  Af- 
ter the  smaller  ones 
were  cut  came  others 
of  considerable  size. 
The  tree  in  the  picture 
is  ninety-one  inches 
in  circumference  and 
for  three  years  differ- 
ent beavers  have  at- 
tempted to  cut  it 
down,  but  my  flash- 
light has  discouraged 
the  completion  of  these 
efforts.  The  animals 
gnaw  the  branches  of 
the  tree  and  eat  the 
bark. 

Center:  For  the 
purpose  of  photo- 
graphing a  dam  and 
the  beaver  at  work  on 
it  one  afternoon  we 
made  a  break  in  the 
dam  and  when  the 
animal  came  after 
dark  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  fall- 
ing water,  a  set  camera 
and  flashlight  pictured 
it  within  the  break. 


Flashlight  picture  of  a  boll  moose,  taken  in  New 
Ontario,  while  feeding  on  lily  roots. 

Left:  For  two  weeks  the  camera  and  flashlight  faced 
this  partly-cut  tree,  without  result.  Then  one  night  the 
beaver  came,  leaving  his  picture  as  well  as  the  tree,  for  it 
stands  today  unfclled,  proof  that  a  single  animal  does  the 
work.  He  was  too  frightened  by  the  flash  to  return  that 
season. 

The  photograph  reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  page 
seventeen  is  that  of  a  Canadian  lynx.  The  photograph 
was  taken  by  flashlight  one  night  at  Loon  Lake,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Georgian  Bay.  This 
animal  can  seldom  be  photographed  in  the  day  time  and  at 


Upper  left — Albino    porcupine. 
Lower    left — A    beaver    vigorously    com- 
pleting ita  Job. 


Centre 


-Some   beavers*  jobs   almost 
finished. 


Caught  on  the  jump — A  wonderfully  graceful  picture 
which  is  almost  unbelievable  in  its  action. 

night  has  a  strong  aversion  to  artificial  light.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  subject  sat  erect  on  the  ledge 
of  the  bank,  watching  the  approaching  jack-light,  its 
reflection  in  the  water  doubling  the  image. 

The  photographs  at  the  top  of  page  eighteen  show: 
Left — where  animal  photography  had  its  birth:  the 
slough  at  the  end  of  White  Fish  Lake,  Michigan.  In 
this  small  area  many  deer  were  killed  and  later  many 
more  were  photographed  by  day  and  by  night.  Nat- 
ural salt  licks  were  one  of  the  attractions. 

This  picture  shows  the  method  of  taking  daylight 

pictures  by  m»eans  of  a  string  running  from  a  seat  in 

the  tree  to  a  camera  on  the  beach.     Whenever  a  deer 

was  passing  within  range  of  the  camera  a  sharp  whistle 

stopped  it,  and  then  a  pull  on  the  string  recorded  the  scene. 

If  you  look  very  carefully  you  may  discern  the  figure  of  a 

deer  in  the  background. 

Center:  The  flashlight  picture  of  a  bull  moose  taken  at 
Matagamasing  Lake,  New  Ontario.  The  animal  is  feeding 
on  lily  roots  in  five  feet  of  water  and  the  flash  was  fired  just 
as  its  head  came  up.  Note  how  the  water  poured  off  its 
neck.  I  was  five  seasons  getting  a  night  picture  of  a  bull 
moose. 

Right:  This  animated  scene  was  obtained  by  the  deer 
firing  a  blank  cartridge  first  and  as  they  bounded  away  a 
released  weight  discharged  the  flashlight.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  fawn  has  not  yet  acquired  the  quickness 

and   agility   of  the 
adult  deer. 


This  Albino 
.Stays  At  Home 

TN  THE  group  of 
•*•  pictures  in  the  low- 
er half  of  page  eight- 
een there  are  shown: 
upper  left — a  flash- 
light of  an  albino  por- 
cupine. For  seven 
consecutive  summers 
this  animal  was  photo- 
graphed at  night  in 
the  same  bay  of  White 
Fish  Lake. 

Lower  left :  A 
beaver  cuts  through 
the  average  tree  in  a 
space  between  eight- 
een and  twenty-five 
inches  above  the 
ground.  This  beaver 
had  to  fell  the  tree 
shown  here  under  diff- 
iculties as,  after  cut- 
ting on  the  opposite 
side,  the  animal  had 
to  finish  the  job  while 
seated  on  a  log. 

Center:  From 
twenty-five  to  thirty 
ash  in  different  stages 
of  felling  or  dismcni- 
berment. 

Upper  right:  This 
beaver  fired  the  flash- 
light when  he  was  sev- 
eral feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  body  you  will 
notice  photographs 
white,  oil  in  the  hair 
reflecting  the  light. 

Lower  right:  In  the 
Fall  these  animals  re- 
new the  cover  of  mud 
on  their  houses. 
Continued  on  page  *4 


Upper  right — This  beaver  took  Its  own 

picture  three  feet  below  water. 

Lower    right — Beaver    plastering    the 

dam. 
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"THIS  ONE  THING  I  DO" 
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-T  IS  MORE  than  possible  that 
before    this    issue    reaches    the 

•reader,  the  appointment  of  P. 
C.  Larkin  as  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner at  London  will  have  been 
announced.  There  is  a  very  general 
belief  that  the  choice  will  fall  on 
him,  a  very  general  opinion  that 
the  choice  could  not  be  more  wisely 
made,  and  a  wide-spread  belief  that 
he  will  accept.  Thus  P.  C.  Larkin, 
who  is  known  as  the  head  of  a 
great  business,  and  who,  while  a 
dominant  figure  in  Liberal  politics, 
has  never  sought  political  office, 
will  at  last  become  a  political 
figure. 

Mr.  Larkin  is  more  than  the 
head  of  a  great  business.  He  is 
that  business.  It  is  made  in  his 
image,  shaped  according  to  his 
ideas,  and  bears  everywhere  the 
marks  of  his  maybe  dogmatic,  but 
certainly  forceful  and  courageous, 
personality. 

Mr.  Larkin  was  a  traveller  for 
a  Montreal  wholesale  grocery 
house.  What  sort  of  a  traveller 
he  was  we  have  no  record;  all  we 
know  is  that  on  a  certain  year  that 
wholesale  grocery  firm  quietly 
folded  its  tents  and  disappeared 
from  the  commercial  map,  leaving 
Larkin  without  a  job. 

With  that  lost  job  as  a  back- 
ground, that  at  the  time  looked 
to  him  something  like  a  catas- 
trophe, young  Larkin  virtually  lift- 
ed himself  by  his  own  bootstraps, 
ontil  he  had  created  the  biggest 
business  of  its  kind  in  the  Western 
bemisphere,  and  made  himself  a 
fortune.  While  making  this  fortune  he  also  made 
himself  a  man  of  varied  interests,  wide  knowledge 
and  catholic  appreciations. 

Refuses    to   Admit    I'ailure 

XTOT  THAT  he  did  it,  but  how  he"  did  it,  is  the 
point  of  this  story.  And  to  give  the  reason,  even 
the  reason  that  is  more  or  less  patent  to  the  casual 
«ye,  is  a  difficult  thing  without  fallina;  back  on 
some  trite  old  copy-book  type  of  phraseology. 

Mr.  Larkin  discovered  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
need,  and  he  met  that  need  with  a  commodity  that 
te  could  and  did  and  does  take  pride  in,  and  he 
eternally  boosted  that  product.  He  thought  and 
talked  and  dreamed  of  it,  and  brought  to  its  merch- 
andizing a  real  initiative,  and  a  dogmatic  confidence 
ui  his  own  opinions,  that  has  cost  him  some  friends 
in  his  social  life.  Above  all,  he  brought  courage — 
an  absolute  refusal  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
failure.  / 

It  is  well  enough  to  sit  back  now  and  think  easily 
•f  this  great  business,  but  it  didn't  spring  full-blown 
from  anything.  It  was  built  and  the  building  was 
not  easy. 

When  Mr.  Larkin,  as  a  young  traveller,  faced  the 
fact  that  his  job  had  disappeared  from  under  him, 
he  certainly  did  not  look  on  it  as  a  kindly  fortune. 
He  hadn't  any  capital,  didn't  have  until  years  later. 
He  went  to  Toronto,  and  started  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  on  a  small  scale.  It  happened  that 
about  that  time  there  was  a  sort  of  internecine  war 
going  on  between  the  wholesale  grocers  and  the  sugar 
refineries.  And  certain  of  the  wholesalers  had  so 
wounded  the  sensibilities  of  the  refiners  that  they 
had  been  cut  off  the  li?t  and  could  get  no  sugar. 

Young  Larkin,  just  in  the  business,  a:nd  the  ink 
on  his  name  on  the  wholesale  list  scarcely  dry,  bought 
sugar,  and  bought  it  plentifully,  and  made  what  in 
those  early  days  was  a  comfortable  little  profit. 
But  everything  wasn't  sugar,  and  it  didn't  take  him 
long  to  realize  that  there  wasn't  much  in  it.  Besides, 
enthusiasm  was  one  of  his  outstanding  character- 
istics. He  wanted  something  to  be  enthusiastic 
about,  and  it  was  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
all  of  the  thousand  and  one  items  of  the  wholesale 
grocer's  list.  But  there  was  one  thing,  one  thing  he 
knew  a  great  deal  about,  and  that  was  tea.  He 
could  visualize  something  there,  could  see  a  chain 
of    responsibility    that    would    stand    sponsor    for    a 
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I.  C.  Larkm,  the  suhjecl  at  this  sketch 
who  will  probably  be  the  next  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  to  London;  above,  a 
view  in  his  Toronto  office.  This  gives 
some  slight  suggestion  of  the  character 
of  the  surroundings  of  (he  whole  business 


quality  t'ron.  the 
tea  garden  to  the 
tea  drinker.  That 
was  virtually  a 
new  idea,  an  idea 
that  Was  worth 
enthusing  about, 
and  so  P.  C. 
I-arkin  drifted 
into  the  tea  busi- 
ness, with  the 
idea  of  respons- 
ible service  al-  ^  ,. 
ways  at  the  back 
of  his  mind. 

There  are  plenty  of  men,  e -en  those  not  intim- 
ately associated  with  Mr.  Larkin,  who  remember 
back  to  the  thirty-odd  years  ago  when  he  stepi;ed 
out  on  this  new  trail.  Even  those  who  were  merelv 
lookers-on   from    the   outside   know   that   there   were 

times  when  the  only  reason  that  Mr.   Larkin's  idea 

for    his    business    in 
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responsibility  for  his  product,  lie 
put  it  in  packages,  and  sold  it  by 
the  package  rather  than  the  pounti. 
That  wasn't  an  entirely  new  idea. 
Tea  was  being  sold  in  that  way  by 
British  houses,  but  the  great  vol- 
ume of  sale  was  in  bulk  form. 
There  was  some  ground,  too,  for 
Mr.  Larkin's  contention  that  there 
was  no  responsibility  assumed  for 
the  quality  of  the  article  by  the 
people  who  knew  it  best.  Of 
course  there  were  many  reputable 
houses  that  did  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility, but  there  were  also  a 
large  number  who  didn't.  It  was 
left  for  Mr.  Larkin  to  both  do  thi--^ 
and  tell  the  world  at  large  that 
he  was  doing  it.  And  that  also 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
factors  in  his  success,  that  when 
the  business  had  done  something 
of  which  it  was  justifiably  proud. 
It  did  toot  loud  and  long  on  its 
own  horn  until  the  public  as  a 
whole  were  induced  to  Stop,  Look, 
Listen — and  buy. 

Larkin  had  been   playing   pretty 
well  a  lone  hand  for  some  years, 
building    a    sound    business,     but 
building      pretty      slowly,      when 
something     happened     that     gave 
him  the  very  opportunity  he  need- 
ed. The  Ceylon  Government  found 
that  the   production   of   the   island 
was  exceeding  their  existing  mar- 
kets   and,    looking    out    for    new 
fields,    they    thought    of    Canada 
Mr.    Mackenzie    the    repres- 
entative of  this  government, 
coming  to   Toronto,  was   in'- 
troduced   to  Mr.  Larkin,  who 
for  all  that  he  was  still  doing 
business,  in  a  comparatively 
small  way,  had  clearly  dem- 
onstrated    that     he    ineeded 
only  the  opportunity  and  the 
neces.sary  capital  to  step  out 
into    bigger   things. 

This    agreement    with    the 
Ceylon  Government  gave  him 
a    prestige   he    had    not    had 
heretofore.     It  was  not  long 
''  after    that    the    Indian    Gov- 

ernment had  adopted  a  simi- 
,    ,.  ,  ^     lar    policy,    and    finally    the 

Indian  and  Ceylon  Governments  were  amalgamated 
and  P.  C.  Larkin  acted  for  both.  It  was  perhaps  hi« 
association  with  this  India  and  Ceylon  Association 
that  led  him  into  the  American  field  that  has  been 
vastly  the  most  profitable  end  of  his  business  The 
Association  wanted  a  larger  market,  and  between 
them   they  decided  that  the   United   States   was   the 


those    days    was    largely    an ^„    ,.„^    ,,, 

idea— had  not  proved  itself  a  failure,  was  that  Mr.      maj'ket.     It  wasn't  a   tea-drinking  country,   but   M 
Larkin    himself    could    not    and    would    not    see    it.       I-arkin    figured    that   he    could    induce   it   to    becoir 


He    had    even    at    that    time,    a    profound    belief    in 
his  own  judgment,  and  in  his  own  views. 

One  who  has  known  him  well  ftr  very  many 
years,  states  that  if  you  converse  with  Mr.  Larkin 
for  any  length  of  time  you  are  absolutely  certain 
to  get  into  an  nrgument.  You  have  either  to  agree 
or  argue.  With  Mr.  Larkin,  a  judgment,  a  decision, 
an  opinion,  is  not  a  light  thing.  It  is  his  judgment 
or  his  opinion,  and  there  is  U)  use  denying  the  fact 
that  he  looks  on  it  with  marked  favor  for  that 
reason,  and  will  fight  for  it  to  the  last  ditch.  It  has 
its  faults,  this  method.  It  leads  to  keen  friendships 
and  equally  keen  enmities.  But  as  a  business  meth- 
od it  was  just  about  what  his  particular  business 
needed  at  that  particular  time.  It  needed  someone 
to  believe  in  it  and  fight  for  it  long  enough,  and 
enthusiastically  enough,  to  give  it  a  chance.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  it  got,  and  that  is  the  main 
reason  it  did  not  share  the  fate  of  that  lamented 
Montreal   wholesale   firm. 

Tooting    Its    Own    Horn 

IT  TOOK  time  to  carry  out   the   idea,  the  idea   of 

responsibility.     But  he  stuck  to  it,  and  as  far  as 

it  was  possible  in  those  early  days  he  did  assume 


r. 
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enough  to  make  it  a  good  venture  for  both.  The 
India  and  Ceylon  Association  were  ready  to  spend 
some  money  to  this  end,  but  they  were  not  ready  to 
«pend  enough,  so  it  became  a  personal  adventure  of 
Mr.  Larkin's,  with  what  assistance  this  Association 
cared  to  give. 

Again,  it  looks  a  simple  enough  matter  to  go  out 
and  capture  the  trade,  considering  it  on  a  basis  of 
the  present  strong  position  of  the  company  that  Mr. 
Larkin  represents.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
things  were  not  as  rosy  at  the  time  this  decision 
was  made.  The  venture  he  anticipated  meant  either 
success  or  failure.  If  the  job  he  was  undertaking 
proved  too  big  for  him,  then  not  only  his  interest, 
in  it,  but  every  last  cent  that  he  had  gathered  .so 
hardly  in  his  Canadian  business,  would  be  wiped 
out  as  well.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  make  a  decision 
when  there  is  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose,  but 
l)erc  there  was  everything  to  lose,  with  a  possibility 
of  gain  based  entirely  on  a  man's  confident  belieV 
in  his  product  and  in  his  ability  to  make  others 
believe  in  it  as  he  did.    He  took  that  chance— and  won. 

How  was  it  done?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual 
mechanics  of  this  successful  venture  were  simple 
enough.     They  were  based  on  the  same  idea   that   ho 
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JIMMY   AND    THE    DOUGHNUT 


JIMMY  confessed  to  a  large  range  of 
experiences,  mental,  emotional  and  phy- 
sical, but  she  could  not  recall  being  asked 
to  trail  the  frenzies  of  a  Young  Poet  of  Means, 
and  she  flatly  refused  the  commission. 

Glazebury,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  C.C.  Bureau 
(the  "C.C."  stood  for  "Confidential  Clerical")  murmured 
something  conventionally  soothing,  for  he  was  in  awe  of 
Jimmy  and  shrank  from  anything  partaking  of  an  en- 
counter. Once,  when  Jimmy  was  a  newcomer  to  the  Bur- 
eau, he  had  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her,  and  that 
severely,  upon  her  cigarette  habit,  and  she  had  swung 
back  at  him  with  a  short,  incisive  speech  which  left  him 
gasping. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  terrible  about  her.  She  was 
tall  and  slim;  her  face,  if  given  to  freckles,  was  attractive, 
even  pretty,  though  her  nose  was  short  and  inclined  to  the 
r6trouss6.  Her  appeal  was  in  her  eyes,  that  at  the  slightest 
provocation  puckered  up  in  joyous  laughter.  They  were 
wicked  eyes,  eyes  that  led  young  men  to  foolishness  and 
snapped  them  back  to  sanity. 

She  sat  now  on  a  high  stool  swinging  her  legs  and  lit  a 
fresh  cigarette  from  the  glowing  end  of  another  as  she  spoke. 

"I've  felt  like  a  maiden  aunt,  and  a 
policeman  and  an  ingenue,"  she  confessed, 
"but  this  walking  round  behind  a  society 
poet  and  taking  a  note  of  his  undeveloped 
views  on  life  is  strangely  unreal.  I  hate 
poets  anyway;  they're  not  respectable. 
I'd  sooner  be  a  Queen  Bee  just  hatched. 
I  was  once!" 

"Good  God,  Jimmy!"  said  the  outraged 
Glazebui-y.   "What  do  you  mean?" 

"It  happened  years  ago,"  said  Jimmy 
indifferently.  "You  know  what  a  queen  bee 
does  as  soon  as  she's  born?" 

Mr.  Glazebury  said  something  about  eat- 
ing honey  and  looking  round. 

"The  first  thing  she  does,"  said  Jimmy 
impressively,  "is  to  go  round  killing  all  the 
other  Queen  Bees  that  haven't  quite  made 
it.  I  remember  that  feeling  well.  I'd  got 
appointed  secretary  to  a  hardware  man  and 
my  first  job  was  to  write  to  the  other  poor 
Lizzies  who  were  after  the  same  billet  and 
'regret  to  inform'  them." 

"What  happened  to  you  in  that  job?" 
asked  Glazebury  curiously.-  He  was  always 
trying  to  get  a  line  on  Jimmy  which  would 
reduce  her  to  human  proportions,  and  no 
information  was  too  trivial  which  would 
help  him  to  that  end. 

"He  proposed  to  me,"  said  Jimmy  com- 
placently, "so  I  up  and  went,  as  Miss  Brown 
says." 

"Wanted  to  marry  you?" 
"No,"  said  Jimmy  carelessly,  "nothing  so 
unlawful.  He  had  a  home  of  his  own." 

Glazebury    drew  a  long  breath.     Jimmy 
always  forced  that  sigh  from  him. 
"Where  is  he  now?"  he  asked. 
"In  hell,"  said  Jimmy  reverently. 
She  slippe  o  the  floor,  took  up 

her  handbag  and  pitched  her  cigarette  into 
the  old-fashioned  fireplace. 

"Anyway,  I  couldn't  take  the  poet— I've 
an  appointment  with   Garden." 

"There's  nothing  to  that,"  said  Glaze- 
bury in  disgust.  "He's  so  mean  he'd  charge 
you  for  listening." 

"He  pays  me,"  said  Jimmy  \vith  a  ghost 
of  a  smile.  "I  had  to  fight  him,  but  I  won. 
And  now  he  saves  up  all  his  important  work 
for  me — I  only  go  once  a  week — and  I  don't 
have  to  see  his  face.  It's  weird  taking  down 
letters  from  a  man  in  the  dark." 

"He's  mean,"  said  Glazebury  again. 
"I've  never  sent  him  a  bill  that  he  hasn't 
disputed.  He's  better  since  the  accident, 
I  admit.  Maybe  he's  got  religion.  A  man 
with  his  money  ought  to  get  a  regular  secre- 
tary,   too." 

"What  have  secretaries  done  to  5'ou?" 
demanded  Jimmy.  "And  whilst  we  are  on 
the  sordid  subject  of  money,  I  would  like  to 
break  a  lance  with  you  over  a  mere  trifle  of 
expenses.   Let  us  haggle." 

She  haggled  to  such  purpose  that  she 
left  Mr.  Glazebury  with  a  horrible  sense  of 
loss. 

JANE  IDA  PvIEAGH  was  prepared  to 
'J  brain  the  first  misguided  person  who  ad- 
dressed her  by  either  of  her  given  names,  and 
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had  accepted  with  gratitude  at  a  very  early  age  the  appella- 
tion suggested  by  the  combination  of  her  initials  and  her 
born  name.  In  the  census  return  Jimmy  described  herself 
as  a  "stenographer."  So  might  Edison  have  marked  him- 
self "electrician"  or  Napoleon  "soldier."  For  there  was  no 
stenographer  like  Jimmy.  She  might,  had  she  wished, 
have  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  secretary  to 
Bolfort  Jackson,  that  pillar  of  hij^h  finance,  and  have  soar- 
ed to  giddy  heights,  winning  for  herself  recognition  in  the 
best  magazines  as  The-Girl-Who-Handles-Millions.  She 
might  have  been  private  secretary  to  a  High  One  and  have 
pa.ssed  into  the  miasma  of  politics.  Instead,  .=he  free-lanced 
here  and  there  and  was  booked  ahead  like  a  film  star  or  a 
fashionable  physician. 

In  tremendous  crises— as  wlien  Andrew  Solter  made  his 
broken  confession  to  his  fellow  directors  before  the  police 
came  on  to  the  scene— she  was  summoned  hurriedly  to 


"Yes,-   said.  Jimmy    wearily     -I    did n.y.    yoo    e<m»t«|    tk. 
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take  statements.    To  her  was  entrusted  the 
typing    of    the    metallurgical    report    which 
brought  Toopah  Silver  Stock  from  seventeen 
to  something  less  than  one— she    could  have 
made   a  fortune   and   didn't.    She   had   been 
tested  and  tried  and  found  dependable.    Detectives  had 
watched  her,  little  traps  had  been  set  for  her  again  and 
again  to  discover  whether,  under  any  manner  of  influence 
she  would  divulge  her  employer's  secret,  and  she  had  emerg- 
ed from  these  above  suspicion. 

The  people  who  sought  her  services,  either  through  the 
C.  C.  Bureau  or  directly,  paid  big  money  and  she  was  worth 
it.    She  admitted  it. 

To  watch  her  at  work  was  a  revel  tion.  TJiere  was  never 
a  speaker  who  could  go  too  fast  for  her.  When  John  Meri- 
ing  dictated  his  famous  review  of  the  world's  tariff  system, 
there  were  times  when  he  spoke  200  words  to  the  minute 
and  kept  that  speed  for  the  best  part  of  half-an-hour. 
Jimmy  never  faltered,  and  Merling  it  was  who  stopped  ex- 
hausted. 

The  typewi  iter  under  her  hands  was  a  machine-gun,  one 
letter  snapped  behind  the  other  as  if  by  the  repercussion  of 
its  predecessor. 

Everyday  stenographers  ceased  to  resent 
her  superiority,  recognising  her  abnormal 
qualities  as  removing  her  above  comparison, 
though  this  fact  did  not  save  her  fr  m  in- 
numerable challenges,  delivered  by  speed- 
fiends  acting  on  behalf  of  various  type- 
writer companies.  Jimmy  never  accepted 
challenges  and  once  she  wrote  to  an  aspir- 
ant: 

"Dear  Mr.  Costins.  You  say  you  are 
"The  fastest  tipist'  in  the  world.  Your 
wife  must  be  a  proud  woman. 

Yours,  J.    I.    Meagh. 
P.  S.— We  spell  it  'typist'  around  here." 

JIMMY  had  no  giri  friends.  The  mothers 
•^  of  her  acquaintances  thought  she  was  not 
nice  and  Jimmy  never  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  their  error.  She  smok- 
ed; she  used,  at  times,  strong  language, 
though  her  expletives,  being  novel,  escaped 
the  charge  of  vulgarity;  but,  worst  vice  of  all, 
she  was  frank.  You  Ijad  to  treat  her  as  an 
equal  or  suffer  discomfort.  And,  being 
human,  she  had  a  weakness — though  nobody 
guessed  it. 

She  came  out  on  to  the  street  from  the 
C.  C.  Bureau,  her  blue  velvet  "tarn"  at  a 
rakish  angle,  and  was  puckering  her  red 
lips  to  whistle  a  cab  when  Jack  Manworh 
leant  out  of  his  car  window  and  yelled  her 
name.  His  machine  skidded  to  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  and  he  jumped  out. 

"I  want  to  see  you,  Jimmy.  Are  you  go- 
ing up  to  call  on  the  old  man?" 

He  was  a  good-looking  youth,  queerly 
serious  for  one  of  his  years,  and  Jimmy  re- 
garded him  with  interest. 

"If  you're  referring  to  your  respected 
uncle — yes,"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  speak  to  him  about 
my  allowance,  Jimmy.  I  knew  this  was  your 
day  and  I  was  coming  down  to  the  Bureau 
to  catch  you.  The  old  devil'-  starving  me." 
"Poor  soul!"  said  the  sympath  tic  Jimmy. 
"Come  into  Keiller's  and  nibble  a  biscuit 
with  me." 

She  grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
into  the  cage,  but  apparently  he  was  starv- 
ing only  in  a  figurative  sense. 

"I  didn't  think  you  were,"  said  Jimmy, 
"but  I  am.  No  thank  you,  none  of  those 
wretched  confections." 

"I  can't  understand  you,"  said  the  puzz- 
led Jack.  "You  used  to  be  a  regular  pig 
about  pastries." 

"Pastry  making,"  she  said,  as  she  waved 
away  a  tray  of  tempting  patisserie,  "pastry 
makirig  has  deteriorated  in  this  country," 
said  Jimmy  loftily.  "Now  we're  alone,  young 
fellow,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I'm  not  ac- 
cepting your  commission.  My  job  is  to  be 
spoken  to  and  not  to  speak.  I  play  Silent 
Sarah  in  life's  drama,  and  I  can't  improve 
on  the  part.  Besides,  you  ought  net  to  be 
broke — you've  plenty  of  money.' 

"I'd  have  had  plenty  of  money  if  Mr. 
Walter  Garden  had  been  Idlled  in  the  motor- 
car accident,"  said  Jack  savagely.  "I  don't 
wi.sh  the  old  chap  any  harm;  but  do  you 
realise  that  every  penny  1  e  possesses  be-. 
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longs  to  me?    How's  that  for  luck?" 

Jimmy  looked  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  she  said 
in  a  changed  voice.  "Is  he  a  Wick- 
ed Uncle?" 

Jack's  mouth  was  too  full  of 
doughnut  to  answer  immediately. 

"You  oughtn't  to  eat  those 
things,"  she  said.  "If  you  really 
like  doughnuts  I'll  ask  a  friend  of 
tpine  who  is  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant cooks — in  the  world,"  she 
hesitated,  "she  makes  delicious 
doughnuts.  She'll  be  glad  to  make 
some  for  you  today." 

"Thanks,"  said  Jack,  who  was 
less  interested  in  the  promised 
treat  than  he  was  in  his  own 
affairs.  "No,  he's  not  a  Wicked 
Uncle.  My  poor  mother  had  the 
utmost  faith  in  Uncle  Walter's 
business  acumen.  When  she  died, 
she  left  all  her  money  and  all  my 
father's  money  to  Walter,  stipulat- 
ing in  the  will  that  he  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  me  and 
that  on  his  death  the  money  should 
come  to  me.  Poor  dear  mother 
told  me  about  this  will  in  her  life- 
time, but  of  course  I  didn't  pro- 
test. I  would  sooner  have  her  back 
than  all  the  money  the  city  could 
raise  in  twenty-four  hours,"  he 
said  gently. 

"And  dear  uncle  doesn't  make 
you  an  adequate  allowance,  eh?" 
said  Jimmy. 


THE  OTHER  bared  his  teeth  in  a  snarl. 
"He  gives  me  what  he  thinks  is  adequate.    The  old 
devil  seems  to  have  gone  v.-rong  since  he  married  that 
woman.    Who  ever  thought  that  Walter  would  marry?" 

"Do  you  like  Mrs.  Garden?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"Do  I  like  measles?"  said  the  scornful  Jimmy.  "Of  course 
I  don't  like  her.  It's  against  all  the  best  traditions  of  bus- 
iness to  like  the  wife  of  your  boss,  even  your  temporary 
boss." 

Jack  Manworth  was  silent,  sipping  his  chocolate  with  a 
far-away  look,  and  Jimmy  did  not  interrupt  his  thoughts. 
Presently  he  said: 

"I  really  didn't  mean  what  I  said  about  wishing  the  old 
chap  dead,  Jimmy,  only  I  get  savage  at  times.  I  wish  he'd 
never  left  his  pots  and  his  pans — I  suppose  he  looks  terrible 
now." 

"I  never  see  him,"  said  Jimmy,  snatching  the  bill  that 
the  waitress  had  brought.  "I'll  pay  this.  Jack." 

"You  never  see  him?"  said  the  other  incredulously. 

Jimmy  shook  her  head. 

"I  never  have  seen  him.  I  didn't  take  this  job  on  until 
after  his  accident.  You  know,  his  face  was  so  badly  cut 
about  that  he  lives  in  a  darkened  room  and  dictates  all 
his  letters  through  a  screen.  When  I  have  finished  them  I 
read  them  back  to  him  and  sign  'per  pro'.  That's  the  only 
talk  I  have  with  him.  What  was  Mrs.  Garden  before  she 
married  your  uncle?" 

"A  nurse  in  a  hospital  or  something,"  said  the  other  in- 
differently. "They  say,  or  rather  she  says  she  saved  his 
life  when  the  motor  turned  over,  but  she  gets  no  medals 
for  that.  Do  you  know  the  old — my  foolish  uncle  gave  his 
power  of  attorney  years  ago  and  that  she  signs  cheques  on 
his  behalf?  If  you  get  a  chance,  Jimmy. ..."  he  said  when 
they  were  in  the  street  again,  "talk  to  Walt!  Or  to  his  wife. 
It  may  be  more  useful  to  talk  to  her." 

"There  won't  be  any  chance,  my  son,"  said  Jimmy  shak- 
ing her  head.  "And  if  he  does  consult  me  about  your  future 
and  finance,  I  will  gently  urge  your  claims." 

HER  appointment  was  not  due  for  more  than  two  hours, 
and  she  drove  to  her  flat,  let  herself  in  and  began  to 
change  hurriedly.  She  kept  no  servant,  for  she  took  her 
meals  abroad.  A  woman  came  in  every  morning  to  tidy 
up  and  was  generally  gone  before  Jimmy  came  home. 
Doughnuts!  The  word  was  a  challenge  which  she  accepted 
with  deep-souled  joy.  She  was  a  changed  being.  There 
was  a  light  in  her  eye,  an  eagerness  in  her  movements,  a 
general  air  of  suppressed  excitement,  which  transformed 
her.  Doughnuts!  Woe  to  the  unconscious  pounders  of 
dough-nut  dough  who  held  diplomas  for  the  excellence  of 
their  creations. 

She  took  off  her  dress  and  buttoned  herself  into  a  long 
white  overall;  then  she  unlocked  the  door  of  her  mystery 
house.  Here  then  was  Jimmy's  secret  and  her  weakness. 
A  kitchenette,  elabarate  and  costly  and  got  together 
through  the  years  in  the  spirit  of  proud  acquisitiveness 
which  thrills  the  collector  of  stamps,  the  purblind  gatherer 
of  rare  china.  Not  her  closest  friend  knew  of  her  dear  vice. 
When  she  disappeared  from  view  people  thought  she  had 
gone  into  the  country.  Her  grocer  suspected  her  of  liter- 
■try  tastf'S. 


"Come  along:.''  said  Jimmy,  and  led  the   way  through 
the  copse. 


"Shebuys  enough  flour  to  keep  abig  family  supplied  with 
bread.   I  suppose  these  writing  people  use  a  lot  of  paste." 

The  walls  of  the  secret  kitchen  were  varnished  white; 
the  floor  was  of  black  and  white  tiles;  the  dresser  and  the 
various  apparatus  it  contained  were  speckless. 

Jimmy  went  to  a  shelf,  and,  taking  down  a  book,  open- 
ed it  and  sat  for  five  minutes  studying  one  of  the  pages 
carefully.  Presently  she  got  up  and  turned  on  the  switch 
of  her  electric  stove,  took  down  a  bowl,  opened  a  large  cup- 
board, and  from  this  brought  forth  several  packages,  a 
large  earthenware  jar  of  flour,  eggs,  and  other  mysterious 
etceteras.  She  left  the  tiny  kitchen — for  such  it  was — and 
went  to  the  official  kitchen  of  the  flat — that  in  which  an 
unsuspecting  servant  prepared  her  breakfast.  She  looked 
for  and  discovered  the  milk,  went  back  into  her  mystery 
room  and  closed  the  door.  Then  she  sat  down  again  to 
ponder  the  volume.  Her  eyes  glittered  strangely,  her  voice 
as  she  muttered  through  the  formula  was  fierce. 

"Make  the  milk  warm ....  dissolve  the  yeast  in  it ...  .  stir 
in  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour.  Cover  over  and 
stand  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place,  and  leave  it  to  rise  and 
drop..." 

She  looked  up  with  a  grimace  of  dismay. 

"I  wonder  how  long  it  ought  to  stand  before  it  rises 
and  drops,"  she  said  to  herself.  "If  I  put  in  a  little  more 
yeast,   perhaps . . . . " 

Two  hours  later  she  emerged  from  her  kitchenette,  hot 
but  happy.  Very  carefully  she  packed  in  her  attach^  case 
six  large — not  so  large  as  she  could  have  wished — blobs  of 
brown,  or  nearly  brown,  pastry.  She  tidied  the  little  room, 
put  out  the  electric  oven,  and  replaced  the  book  upon  the 
shelf. 

It  was  part  of  a  respectable  library  on  the  culinary  art. 
She  surveyed  the  volumes  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride, 
and  took  "down  one  on  the  back  of  which  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, "French  Cookery,"  turning  the  leaves  with  loving 
fingers.  It  was  unlikely  that  there  would  be  anything 
about  doughnuts,  but  she  sought  the  index,  and  to  her  sur- 
prise there  was  a  note.  She  sought  the  place  indicated, 
and  found  only  three  lines,  but  those  three  lines  left  her 
gasping. 

"For  the  Garden  doughnut,  the  pastry  should  be  prepar- 
ed in  the  usual  way,  but  instead  of  preserves,  whipped 
cream " 

Garden!  It  was  an  unusual  name  surely.  She  put  down 
the  book  and  st.-ired.  And  then  she  remembered  Jack's 
reference  to  his  uncle.   If  he  'had  kept  amongst  his  pots 

and  pans '  She  thought  that  this  reference  had  some 

connection  with  a  hardware  business. 

She  took  up  her  telephone  and  gave  a  number.  She  had 
innumerable  friends  in  the  city,  and  to  one  of  these  she 
addressed  her  enquiry. 

"Walter  Garden?  Oh  yes,  he  used  to  be  a  chef  before  his 
sister  married  Manworth  the  millionaire." 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  Mr.  Garden  became  very 
respectable  in  her  eyes.  A  chef!  It  seemed  impossible  that 
so  commonplace  a  man  had  once  worn  a  crown  of  white 
linen  and  stirred  amazing  sauces  with  an  air  of  nonchalance 
as  though  he  were  doing  nothing  unusual. 


'"pHENshe  remembered  her  ap- 
■^  pointment  with  a  start,  and, 
slipping  into  her  coat  and  grabbing 
her  attach^  case,  she  set  forth,  a 
flushed  and  unusually  dishevelled 
figure. 

The  house  at  which  she  des- 
cended was  large  and  for  those  to 
whom  architecture  was  unplumb- 
ed  mystery,  imposing.  It  could 
not  impose  upon  those  who  knew 
where  the  Romanesque  and  the 
Gothic  meet.  Such  would  shudder 
at  a  battlemented  tower  over- 
topping a  garage  in  the  rustic 
style. 

The  occupants  of  this  house 
were  obviously  rich.  The  hail, 
when  Jimmy  was  ushered  therein, 
always  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
second  footmen.  She  met  a  new 
one  every  time  she  came. 

"Are  you  the  young  lady  Mad- 
ame is  expecting?"  asked  a  func- 
tionary in  a  striped  v.aiftcoat. 
He  talked  in  a  whisper,  the  whis- 
per permitted  of  church  ddesmer 
when  they  pass  the  plate. 

This  was  an  unu.'^ual  greeting. 
It  was  customary  for  Jimmy  to 
be  shown  straight  to  Mr.  Garden's 
room.  She  had  seen  the  wife  of  the 
millionaire  but  had  not  spoken  with 
her,  nor  hitherto  had  that  lady 
displayed  any  desire  to  meet  her. 
"My    name    is    Meagh,"    said 
Jimmy. 
"Madame  wishes  to  see  you,"  said  the  man. 
"Lead  me  to  your  madame,"  replied  Jimmy. 
The  footman  was  taken  aback  for  a  second  and  then, 
with  a  whispered:  "Will  you  please  follow  me?"  walked  up 
a  broad  stairway  along  as  broad  a  corridor  and  knocked 
softly  on  a  door.    He  conveyed   the  impression  that  he 
was  holding  his  breath. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  and  stood  aside. 
"The  young  lady,  madame,"  he  said  gently  and  Jimmy 
walked  into  the  room. 

It  was  known  as  the  "White  Saloon"  that  it  might  read- 
ily be  distinguished  from  the  "Blue  Saloon"  and  the  "Red 
Drawing-room." 

Mrs.  Garden  was  thin  and  temperamental,  and  she  mov- 
ed from  room  to  room  as  her  moods  dictated.  She  was  not 
only  thin,  she  was  bony,  and  all  the  best  art  of  Luville  and 
the  Maison  Ruth  could  not  conceal  that  fact.  Moreover, 
she  had  a  bony  mind. 

She  did  not  look  at  Jimmy  through  lorgnettes.  She  wore 
glasses  permanently  and  by  years  of  practice  had  imparted 
to  her  stare  an  offensiveness  which  made  the  lorgn.ette  an 
instrument  of  benignity. 

"You're  Miss  Meagh,  aren't  you — well,  just  sit  down, 
please.  I  heard  of  you  from  Mr.  Garden  and  he  said  you 
were  extraordinary.  And  I  think  you  need  be  extraordin- 
ary. Miss  Meagh,"  she  added  unsmilingly,  "to  justify 
your  fees!    I  never  heard  of  anything  like  them.' 

"Evidently  you  don't  mix  with  the  right  people,"  said 
Jimmy  gently. 

"I   don't !   Good   gracious,   girl — not   the   right 

people?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!" 

To  Jimmy's  sensitive  ear  Mrs.  Garden  seemed  to  rattle 
in  her  indignation. 

"Not  the  people  who  employ  folks  like  me,"  said  Jimmy. 
"You've  met  footmen,  employers  and  cook  hirers  and  your 
views  on  salarj'  and  fees  are  naturally  uneducated." 
Mrs.  Garden  blinked  rapidly. 

"Anyway,"  said  Jimmy,  "I'm  not  prepared  to  discuss 
the  question  of  salary.  If  your  husband  doesn't  care  to  pay, 
I  do  not  care  to  come.  You  can  get  another  .inii'i.ii  ^-min^ 
lady  to  stenog." 

SHE  turned  on  her  heel  rnd  was  walking  out,  but  Mrs. 
Garden  ran  after  ho; ,  and  there  was  a  look  of  alarm  in 
her  face. 

"My  dear  young  woman,"  she  said,  all  a  flutter,  "I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  offend  you,  and  I  am  sure 
my  husband  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  allowed  you  to 
go  away.  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  that  is  all." 

Jimmy  turned  slowly  back. 

"Produce  your  request,  madam,"  she  said. 

"I  never  thought  people  of  your  class — "  began  Mrs. 
Garden. 

"My  dear  woman,"  said  Jimray  wearily,  "there  isn't 
such  a  devil  of  a  difference  between  my  class  and  the  nurse 
class,  so  plea.'^e  forget  that  you  were  anything  but  a  lady." 

The  woman's  face  flushed,  and  she  found  a  difficulty  in 
regaining  her  voice.  When  she  did,  her  tone  was  milder 
than  it  had  been. 

"The  last  time  you  were  here  you  sorted  my  husband's — 

er papers  and  hunted  up  a  number  of  unpaid  accounts." 

Continued  on   Pane  50 
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Are  Credit  Men  Human?  f^.SLr^I™. 


THROUGH  the  drabness  of  a  Novem- 
ber drizzle,  Parmer  Jones  applied  his 
brakes  with  cautious  care,  drew  his 
high-powered  touring  car  to  a  gentle  stop 
in  front  of  the  Oshkosh  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Montcalm,  loosened  the  coon-skin  coat 
about  his  neck,  walked  confidently  up  the  steps  and  fin- 
ally tapped  upon  the  manager's  door.  Yes,  Manager 
Brown  was  in. 

"You  see,  it  is  merely  a  case  of  giving  me  a  little  push 
over  the  bad  hill,"  Farmer  Jones  remarked  easily  a  few 
minutes  later,  as  they  stood  at  the  fern-decked  window  and 


The  Gist  of  Interviews  With  Two  of  the 
Most    Prominent   Credit  Men    in   Canada 


"How  much  will  it  be,  Jl.OOO  or  »1,500  7" 

watched  the  drizzKng  rain-drops  snuggling  their  way  down 
over  the  glossy  hood  of  that  high-powered  spectacle  of 
the  world's  progress.  "I  think  a  thousand  dollars  would 
see  me  through  the  Winter  and  Spring.  It's  this  way; 
and  of  course  you  will  keep  it  on  the  quiet.  As  you  know, 
the  crops  all  around  here  were  shot  to  pieces  this  year  by 
the  droughts  and  rains  which  got  their  seasons  crossed. 
You  see  the  result?  Everybody  is  rushing  to  sell  off  stock 
because  it  can't  be  carried  through  the  Winter;  but  listen, 
Mr.  Brown.  I'm  buying  stoak  this  Fall,  a  lot  of  it,  when 
it's  cheap.  And  I'm  going  to  get  a  couple  of  carloads  of 
hay  and  oats  shipped  in  whenever  I  want  them.  Get  me? 
I'll  be  the  only  man  around  here  next  Spring  with  any  stock 
and  I'll  clean  up  big.  Yes,  Mr.  Brown,  a  thousand  dollars 
would  see  me  through,  perhaps  fifteen  hundred,  for  the 
pesky  oats  are  apt  to  go  up  any  minute." 

In  that  instant.  Manager  Brown,  controller  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Oshkosh  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montcalm, 
ceased  to  be  a  manager  and  became  a  credit-man.  There  in 
front  of  him  was  Farmer  Jones,  sporting  around  in  a 
twenty-five  hundred  dollar  car,  wrapped  in  furs,  and  ask- 
ing for  a  loan.  Credit-man  Brown  might  well  have  said: 
"Sell  your  car  and  you  wouldn't  need  to  come  to  me,''  or: 
"If  you  hadn't  bought  that  piano  and  gramaphone  a 
year  ago  when  the  prosperous  wave  was  making  you 
a  king,  you  would  have  the  thousand  now  on  your 
credit  account,"  but  did  Manager  Brown  say  either 
of  those  things?  He  didn't.  He  just  sized  up  Farmer 
Jones  in  a  quick  flash  of  thought,  recalled  that  the 
farm  and  buildings,  totally  free  from  mortgage,  would 
be  worth  twelve  thousand  flat;  he  remembered  as  well 
that  Farmer  Jones  had  a  reputation  among  his  fellows 
as  being  a  niggard  for  honesty;  so  he  just  smiled, 
reached  over  to  his  desk,  and  asked, 

"How  much  will  it  be,  Mr.  Jones,  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred?" 

What  Farmer  Skimpy  Got 


BUT  the  retreating  hum  of  the  high-powered  engine 
was  still  in  Manager  Brown's  ears,  when  he  found  him- 
self interrupted  by  the  junior  clerk  who  hesitated  a  bit 
before  he  delivered  his  message. 

"It's  Farmer  Skimpy,"  he  apologized,  "I  told  him  you 
were  frightfully  busy,  but  he  has  been  waiting  all  morning. 
I  really  can't  get  rid  of  him." 

"Well,  let  him  come."  Manager  Brown  heaved  a  sigh 
of  the  kind  which  jostles  the  burdens  of  the  world  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other,  and  a  moment  later  he  was  again  at 
the  window,  staring  at  the  rattle-trap  excuse  for  a  private 
conveyance  which  Fanner  Skimpy  had  labeled  a  wagon. 

"It  is  one  of  the  hardest  seasons  which  the  banks  have 
ever  had  to  face,  Mr.  Skimpy,"  Manager  Brown  was  re- 
marking cautiously.  "You  possibly  could  n»t  imagine  the 
number  of  calls  we  have  had  upon  us  for  credit,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  else  to  it  but  for  the  head  offices  to 
draw  the  reins  tight.  I  would  like  to  let  you  have  that  thou- 


sand, but  I  haven't  the  power  to  extend  credit  to  that  ex- 
tent. You  see,  the  head  office  has  been  nipped  a  number  of 
times  during  this  lean  spell  by  managers  like  myself  who 
got  too  human  and  handed  out  loans  to  every  person  who 
came  along,  so  the  rule  now  is  that  all  applications  for  loans 
of  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  must  be  sent  on  to^the 

head  office  for  the  credit- 
man  to  pass  upon.  I  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  Mr.  Skimpy.  I'll 
take  the  particulars  and  for- 
ward your  application " 

"But  will  you  recommend 
the  loan?"  Farmer  Skimpy 
demanded  desperately,  in  a 
way  that  informed  Manager 
Brown  that  he  must  already 
have  tapped  at  the  door 
of  the  rival  branch  bank  up 
the  street.  So  Manager 
Brown  sighed  again. 

"I  put  it  up  to  you  square- 
ly," he  returned,  with  some- 
thing of   Farmer  Skimpy's 
own  desperation.  "You  have 
already   told   me   that   the 
farm  is  mortgaged  to  within 
a    thousand    of    its    value, 
that  you  are  a  year  behind 
on  interest,   and  that  you 
haven't  paid  for  that  binder 
you    got    two    years    ago. 
Now  look  yourself  fairly  in  the  face,  Mr.    Skimpy,  and 
tell  me  if  you  would  be  a  safe  credit  risk.  Remember, 
if  the  bank  loaned  you  money,  it  would  be  the  deposit  of 
somebody  else  in  this  town,  perhaps  of  the  Widow  Wight, 

or  the  legacy  of  the  Orford  orphans,  or " 

Farmer  Skimpy  sagged  wearily  out  of  the  office, 
across  the  muddy  street  to  that  ramshackle  wagon  stand- 
ing there  in  the  drizzle,  and  as  he  kicked  a  spoke  loose  In 
the  hub  of  a  wheel,  he  remarked  to  himself  with  a  tang  of 
bitterness: 

"I  don't  s'pose  it  would  of  been  so  bad  if  I  hadn't  a- 
listened  to  the  way  he  threw  it  at  Farmer  Jones."- 

So  the  point  crops  up  of  its  own  accord: — are  those  mo- 
guls at  the  head  of  the  credit  department  of  a  banking 
institution  guided  by  the  instincts  of  human  emotions  and 
sentiments,  or  are  they  just  calm,  well-oiled  cogs  which  fit 
into  the  financial  wheel  and  measure  all  credit  upon  the 
solemn  basis  of  cold  business?  Or  is  the  credit  system  of  a 
bank  but  another  outworking  of  the  old  doctrine  of  ^"to 

him  that  hath  shall  be  given ?" 

That,  however,  is  something  which  each  person  must 
answer  for  himself  or  herself,  if  perchance  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  these  details  of  the  broader  outUnes  of  the 


blem  of  credit,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  a  bank  manager  lends  funds  to 
Farmer  Jones  to  carry  his  stock  over  the 
Winter,  or  to  drygoods-man  Smith  to 
stock  his  shelves  a  trifle  higher,  or  to  some 
million-dollar  project  which  comes  along 
with  a  smooth  tale,  the  bank  is  in  reaUty  handing  over  the 
money  which  some  other  citizen  put  in  its  hands  a  few  days 
previous  for  safe  keeping.  Perhaps  even  it  is  the  hundred  dol- 
lars which  you  slipped  through  the  wicket  a  week  ago.  So 
if  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  Manager  Brown  was  not 
sufficiently  human  in  his  treatment  of  Farmer  Skimpy, 
and  that  the  law  of  "to  him  that  hath"  was  slipping  along 
on  greased  cogs,  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  that 
problem  of  the  human  element  in  the  credit  business  is  a 
two-edged  sword  which  cuts  both  ways  and  that  the  credit 
man  has  to  decide  which  gash  would  do  the  less  damage. 
It  is  also  perfectly  true  that  Manager  Brown  was  quite 
right  when  he  informed  Farmer  Skimpy  the  credit  majd- 
mum  allowed  him  by  the  head  office  was  five  hundred 
dollars  and  anything  stiffer  than  that  must  be  cautiously 
scrutinized  by  the  central  credit  man,  though  of  course 
various  banks  have  different  maximums,  fluctuating  as 
well  according  to  the  efficiency  of  their  managers.  But  in 
the  case  of  Farmer  Jones,  who  got  his  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  with  a  smile  thrown  in,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  human  element.  Sentiment  might  have  dic- 
tated that  Manager  Brown  take  a  chance  and  lend  the 
money  to  that  poor  wretch  of  a  Farmer  Skimpy ....  but 
remember,  it  was  your  money,  and  would  you  have  taken 
a  business  chance  on  downtrodden  Skimpy?  That  is  why 
the  credit  department  of  a  banking  institution  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  future  of 
Canada,  particularly  at  this  moment  when  all  eyes  are 
straining  to  catch  the  first  faint  rose-flush  of  dawning 
prosperity  upon  the  horizon;  for  the  credit  man  is,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  the  advance  agent  of  Fate  with 
the  power  to  flip  the  cards  either  face  up  or  face  down 
for  any  particular  individual. 

For  instance,  into  the  central  spot  of  the  credit  man's 
problems  there  has  stepped  a  figure  known  as  the 
Farmer  of  Canada.  Ask  any  credit  man,  and  he  will  doubt- 
less tell  you  that  the  biggest  snarl  which  his  department 
has  to  face  to-day  is  the  farmer,  chiefly  the  farmer  of  the 
West.  As  to  Ontario,  the  farmer  as  a  whole  is  classed  as  a 
safe  risk,  though  of  course  there  are  hundreds  of  Skimpys 
scattered  here  and  there. 

But  just  take  a  look  at  those  Skimpys,  the  hundreds  in 
the  East  and  the  thousands  in  the  West.  The  Managers 
Brown,  knowing  that  it  is  the  money  of  other  people  which 
would  be  at  stake,  appreciate  the  folly  of  asking  the  head- 
office  to  extend  credit  in  such  instances;  for  they  are  the 
banks'  agents  right  on  the  firing  line,  they  have  been  shov- 
ed out  into  the  far  districts  for  the  very  definite  purpose 
of  coming  face  to  face  with  their  customers  and  learning 
all  about  their  character,  their  personal  and  business  in- 
tegrity; and  they  are  there,  as  well,  to  act  as  the  banks 
confidential  advisers. 
Should  they  shut  their 
Continued  on  page  il  ^  / 


credit    policy    adopted  by  the 
leading  Canadian  banking  insti- 
tutions through'  this   period  of 
financial  depression  when  credit  is  hard  to 
get,  when  it  is  being  scanned   more  rigidly 
than  ever  before,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  measure  of  the  whole  of  Canada's 
future  prosperity  seems  to   hinge   around 
the  wisdom  of  the  credit  men.    These  de- 
tails, incidentally,  were  furnished  by  the 
credit  men  of  two  of  the  Dominion's  most 
reliable  and  substantial  banking  organiza- 
tions, and  while  they  are  not  intended  to 
outline  the  precise  manner  in  which  any 
one  bank  would  handle  any  definite  applica- 
tion for  credit  or  extended  credit,  they  are 
vouched  for  as  being  the   general   policy 
adopted  by  the  bankers'  association. 
In  the  first  place,  in  approaching  the  pro- 


The  roye  was  drawn  tint. 
b«en  tirine  to  Bse  H  as  a 
to  prosperity    .     . 


.  .  .  The  Weatemera  have 
lever  to  drac  themaeWes  back 
.     .     The  bankers'  way. 
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THE  MENNONITES'  TREK 

AFTER   having    made   their      D.,      /^UADT     PTQ     /^H'DTCnPr^DtJir'D       TTTXTl^TXTC     teachere.    The  fact  that  the  sec- 
homes   in   Canada  for   al-    ^y      ^^n/\IVJUIl/0     ^OlVlOlWrrliLrV    JUiiMJVliMO     tion    referring    to    education    is 


most  half  a  century,  during 
which  time  they  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity,  Old  Colony 
Mennonites,  to  the  number  of  eleven  thousand,  announce 
that  they  will  this  year  commence  a  "trek"  from  Western 
Canada  for  "promised  lands"  elsewhere.  The  larger 
number  will  locate  on  farms  purchased  for  them  in  the 
State  of  Durango,  Northern  Mexico. 

The  original  objective  of  the  Mennonites  was  to  com- 
plete the  "trek"  before  December  the  first  of  the  current 
year;  but  as  these  thrifty  people  are  extremely  anxious 
to  dispose  of  their  holdings  in  the  West  before  they  leave, 
and  since  there  has  been  such  a  slump  in  prices  of  agricul- 
tural lands,  the  exodus  may  not  be  accomplished  as  early 
as  anticipated.  Major 
migrations  of  the  Men- 
nonites will  take  place 
from  the  following 
localities:  Swift  Current, 
Sask.,  3,000;  Northern 
Saskatchewan,  3,500; 
Southern  Manitoba, 
3,500  to  4,000.  A  party 
of  eight  hundred  select- 
ed from  the  several  dis- 
tricts is  to  proceed  to  the 
State  of  Durango  in  ad- 
vance, to  make  prepar- 
ations for  the  advent  of 
the  main  body  in  that 
territory.  The  deal  for 
the   acquisition   of  the 

lands  in  Mexico  was  completed  after  two  years' 
negotiations  and  a  thorough  test  of  the  soil  to  make 
sure  of  its  fertility,  the  situation  chosen  being  at  an 
altitude  that  assures  them  of  a  temperate  climate 
suitable  for  grain  growing.  They  have  secured  from 
President  Obregon  of  the  Mexican  Republic  a  hard 
and  fast  agreem«it  which  exempts  them  from 
military  service  and  allows  them  to  worship  as  they 
please  and  conduct  their  own  school  system  with- 
out molestation. 

By  reason  of  the  migration  of  these  eleven  thousand 
people  from  the  West  some  eighty-five  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  Hague  and  Osier  districts  alone,  most  of  it  im- 
proved prairie  farms,  will  change  hands,  the  properties 
being  listed  with  a  large  western  land  company,  who  have 
already  disposed  of  some  of  it  to  Polish  farmers  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  who  had  hitherto  been  grain-growers  in 
the  Western  United  States.  No  Mennonite  will  leave  his 
Canadian  farm  until  another  farmer  buys  it  and  is  ready 
to  settle  on  the  land  and  carry  on  with  its  operation.  This 
of  course  applies  only  to  the  freeholders  who,  however,  are 
in  a  vast  majority. 

Was  Agreement  Violated? 

THE  cause  of  this  "trek"  of  the  Mennonites  is  resent- 
ment over  their  treatment  under  conscription  during 
the  Great  War  and  enforcement  of  the  standard  school 
regulations  by  the  provincial  education  departments.  In 
both  instances,  the  Mennonites  claim,  there  was  a  vitia- 
tion of  the  agreement  made  with  them  in  the  year  1873 
on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  Government  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  form  of  an  order-in-council. 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  details  in  connection  with 
the  exodus  of  the  Old  Colony  Mennonites  as  they  were  gath- 
ered from  Western  Mennonites  and  their  agents.  The  Old 
Calony  Mennonite  is  reticent  and  very  conservative  by 
nature  and  has  an  inherent  disinclination  to  discuss  with 
an  outsider  his  own  affairs  or  the  affairs  of  his  people. 
Nevertheless,  those  whom  I  met  in  the  West  quietly  con- 
firmed the  statements  made  to  me  by  their  land  agents 
that  they  were  selling  out  and  moving  to  Mexico.  In  con- 
nection therewith  I  was  handed  the  following  statement 
signed  by  two  of  the  most  representative  Mennonite 
citizens: — 

"Since  there  have  been  so  many  misleading  rumors  and 
misrepresentations  about  the  emigration  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony Mennonite  Church  out  of  Canada,  we,  the  under- 
signed, as  representatives  of  the  said  Church,  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  herewith  affirm  and  state  that  we  have 
made  a  sale  of  our  lands  at  Hague  and  Osier,  comprising 
approximately  86,000  acres,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  Old  Colony  Mennonite  Church  resident  on  these  lands. 

"We  further  state  that  we  have  purchased  lands  in 
Mexico  on  behalf  of  these  people  and  that  we  intend  emi- 
grating there  as  soon  as  possible.  We  regret  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  leave  Canada,  and  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  stating  in  as  far  as  farming  conditions  are  concerned  we 
believe  Canada  to  be  unsurpassed.  We  have  farmed  success- 
fully and  believe  that  the  net  results  of  all  our  people  in 
Canada  from  farming  will  be  hard  to  equal  in  any  other 
country.  While  we  hare  sold  our  lands  we  must  state  that 
these  lands  are  fiwt  class  in  every  particular.  Our  average 


yield  of  wheat  for  the  present  season  was  slightly  over 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"We  desire  to  state  that  none  of  the  Old  Colony  Men- 
nonites are  going  to  South  America. 

"Our  only  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  concession 
granted  and  ratified  by  the  Federal  Government  giving 
us  entire  right  to  conduct  our  schools  without  molestation 
or  restriction  has  now  been  repudiated." 

(Signed)  J.  P.  WALL,  bishop. 

BENJAMIN  GOERTZEN,  citizen." 
What  Bishop  Wall  and  Mr.  Goertzen  declare  in  the  fore- 
going statement  regarding  Western 
Canada  was  repeated  to  me  by 
other  representative  Mennonites; 
so  far  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  opportunities  for  successful 
farming  are  concerned  they  prefer 


Prairie  Canada  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 
But  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  move 
elsewhere  principally  be- 
cause they  are  now  de- 
barred from  conducting 
their  schools  according 
to  their  own  choice  of 
educational  systems. 
They  take  it  for  granted 
that  Mexico,  whose  gov- 
ernments in  the  past  have  been  changed  by  gory  revolu- 
tion in  a  single  night,  will  permanently  abide  by  an  agree- 
ment that  Canada  found  it  impossible  to  continue,  much 
as  the  Dominion  would  otherwise  like  to  have  retained 
the  industrious  and  law-abiding  Mennonites. 

Many   Millions   Lost 

'TpHE  fact  that  each  family  of  the  Old  Colony  Mennon- 
^  ites  joining  in  the  "trek"  is  worth  on  an  average  of 
$15,000  is  not  only  proof  that  they  are  efficient  and  success- 
ful farmers  but  is  as  well  eloquent  tribute  to  the  fertiUty 
of  the  lands  which  they  occupied  for  the  past  forty  years 
and  more. 

The  exodus  was  decided  upon  after  long  deliberation 
when  the  Mennonites  found  that  the  western  provinces 
were  set  upon  seeing  that  their  children  should  attend 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  established  education 
departments,  the  Mennonites  holding  that  they  were  im- 
mune from  such  regulations,  basing  their  claim  on  Clauses 
No.  1  and  No  10  of  an  order-in-council  passed  in  1873 
when  the  Mennonites  from  Southern  Russia  were  a.ssigned 
eight  townships  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
Those  two  clau.ses  read  as  follows: — 

"1.  An  entire  exemption  from  any  military  service  is, 
by  law  and  order-in-council,  granted  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  called  Mennonites." 

"10.  The  fullest  privilege  of  exercising  their  religious 
principles  is  by  law  afforded  to  the  Mennonites,  without 
any  kind  of  molestation  or  restriction  whatever,  and  the 
same  privilege  extends  to  the  eduealion  of  their  children  in 
schools.'" 

The  grievance  of  the  Old  Colony  Mennonites  is  that 
these  two  clauses  of  the  order-in-council,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  a  binding  covenant,  have  been  violated;  No.  1 
by  conscription  during  the  war,  and  No.  10  by  the  pro- 
vincial education  departments  when  the  Mennonites  were 
ordered  to  abandon  their  village  schools  and  send  the 
children  to  pubDc  schools  taught  by  Canadian-trained 


ultra  vires,  because  it  is  a  direct 
interference  with  the  prerogative  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, does  not  enter  into  their  process  of  reasoning. 
As  they  put  it,  they  "cannot  understand  a  law  being  a  law 
which  allows  of  a  government  breaking  its  agreement  with 
the  people." 

The  Old  Colony  Mennonites  are  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  Mennonite  population  of  the  West,  as  there  are 
some  seventeen  sects  in  all.  A  vast  majority  of  the  des- 
cendants of  the  original  Mennonites  have  by  degrees  in 
broken  away  from  the  more  drastic  regulations  of  the  Old 
Colony  cult  and  are  conforming  to  modem  customs 
the  West  and  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools, 
just  as  other  foreign  races  have  finally  agreed  to  do.  But 
I  found  a  close  bond  of  sympathy  existed  between  the 
Modern  or  New  Mennonites  and  their  Old  Colony  neigh- 
bors, and  as  the  former  are  much  more  inclined  to  discuss 
the  situation  freely,  I  sought  out  a  number  of  their  leaders 
in  the  Hague  district,  Saskatchewan. 

Should  Greater  Tolerance  Be  Shown? 

WE  FEEL  very  keenly  that  our  Old 
Colony  brethren  are  forced  to  leave 
Canada,"  one  Modem  Mennonite  told  me. 
"We  do  not  think  sufficient  patience  was  ex- 
ercised with  them,  and  while  we,  for  instance, 
are  conforming  to  the  provincial  regulations 
with  regard  to  jeducation  and  believe  it  is  the 
best  for  our  children,  we  do  not  think  it  should 
be  forced  upon  the  Old  Colony  brethren  with 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  that  has  been  manifest- 
ed. The  result  has 
been  to  make  many 
of  the  New  Mennon- 
ites of  the  various 
other  sects  feel  dis- 
satisfied, and  before 
the  thing  is  over  many 
of  the  latter  may 
'trek'  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  old 
people.  I  considered 
myself  as  loyal  a 
Canadian  as  any  in 
1917,  but  there  have 
been  occurrences  since 
then  that  have  made 
us  of  the  modern 
school  very  bitter. 
We  cannot  help  it. 
These  Old  Colony 
people  are  a  part  of 
ourselves ;  we  cannot 
forget  that."  He  evidently  felt  very  strongly  about  it. 
I  asked  him  just  what  he  meant  by  "sufficient  pa- 
tience," to  which  he  replied  that  he  thought  that  a  toler- 
ant spirit  would  in  time  have  won  over  the  Old  Colony 
Mennonites  to  the  Canadian  viewpoint.  He  said  the  old 
schools  were  gradually  passing  out  of  existence  anyway. 
Time  would  prove  to  the  Old  Colony  Mennonites  that  the 
Canadian  system  of  education  was  the  better  one  in  the 
interests  of  their  children.  "But  it  would  be  too  late  to 
try  that  now,"  he  added,  "because  they  have  made  all 
their  arrangements  and  they  have  their  minds  fixed  on 
leaving  to  make  new  homes  for  themselves  in  Mexico." 
"You  believe  an  intolerant  attitude  was  taken  by  the 
authorities  toward  the  Old  Colony  members?" 

"I  do,"  he  affirmed.  "They  broke  up  their  schools  and 
fined  them  severely — sometimes  they  took  the  last  horse 
and  the  last  meat  out  of  the  house  to  pay  the  fines." 

This  man  spoke  excellent  English,  a  matter  I  happened 
casually  to  compliment  him  about.  "It  is  not  any  better 
than  the  average  Mennonite  uses,"  he  replied.  "If  you  go 
into  any  of  our  districts  you  will  find  that  the  descendants 
of  these  same  Old  Colony  folk  and  the  children  speak  just 
as  good  English  as  I  do,  and  you  will  also  find  most  of 
them  well  posted  on  Canadian  affairs.  It  would  only  have 
been  a  question  of  time  until  all  conformed  to  the  customs 
of  this  country — that  is  if  patience  had  been  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities." 

Extreme   in   Their  Pacifism 

THE  Mennonites  do  not  believe  in  war,  not  even  in 
defence  of  the  country  they  live  in.  I  struck  up  a  con- 
versation with  a  stalwart  Bi?-footer  from  the  Hague  dis- 
trict on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  the  sanctity  of  hu- 
man life  was  one  of  the  main  themes  of  their  religion. 

"But,"  I  suggested,  "suppose  your  country  were  in 
danger  of  inva-sion  by  a  foreign  force,  weuld  you  not  take 
up  arms  to  keep  them  out?" 

"Our  religion  teaches  us  we  shtuld  not  fight,"  he  in- 


Upper  pictore:  Mennonite  children  o(  the  second  generation  bom  in 

Western    Canada.      Centre:    Modem    type    of    Canadian   school   wiiicti 

Old    Colony    Mennonites    refused    to    send    their    children    to.      Lower; 

Mennonites   on   the   "trelc." 


sisted.  "We  would  not  go  to  war."     Where  upon  I  said: 

"Not  even  if  you  knew  that  force  would  conquer  the 
country  and  make  you  and  your  brethren  their  subjects?" 

"We  do  not  believe  in  war  and  we  would  not  resist  to 
the  extent  of  shedding  the  blood  of  fellow-beings." 

I  carried  the  matter  a  step  further.  "Suppose,"  I  went 
on,  "that  an  armed  force  from  a  foreign  country  had  in- 
vaded Canada  and  had  penetrated  to  this  section  of  Sas- 
katchewan. Suppose  in  this  case  you  knew  they  would 
over-run  the  Hague  district,  sack  your  homes  and  drive 
you  from  your  farms.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  such  a 
case  you  would  not  take  up  arms  to 
resist   them?" 

"We  would  not,"  he  replied  with 
quiet  emphasis.  "It  is  contrary  to  our 
religion  to  engage  in  war,  and  we 
would  live  up  to  our  religion." 

"Even  to  being  driven  from  the 
farms  you  have  worked  so  hard  to 
bring  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection?" 

"Yes,  even  to  being  driven  from 
our  farms.  We  would  peacefully  go 
elsewhere  and  the  good  God  would 
provide  for  us." 

Their  Worlc  as  Pioneer  Farmers 

pERHAPS  that  should  have  satis- 

*■    fied  me,  but  I  was   tempted  to 

probe   this   trait   of   the    Mennonite 

further.    I  asked  him  what  he  would 

do  himself  in  c;ise  a  pugnacious  individual  struck  him  in 

the  face  without  provocation." 

"I  would  feel  very  badly  if  I  struck  him  back,"  the 
burly  Mennonite  said.  "I  wou4d  try  to  protect  myself 
without  hurting  him." 

"Do  Mennonites  never  have  fights  among  themselves?" 
"Oh  yes,  we  are  only  human,"  he  admitted.  "But  it  is 
not  ver.y  often  our  people  ever  come  to  blows,  and  when 
any  of  them  do  the  rest  of  us  feel  very,  very  badly  about  it." 
From  what  I  learned  elsewhere  from  people  who  know 
the  Mennonites  intimately,  what  this  man  told  me  is  ab- 
solutely true.  The  Mennonites  abhor  violence  and  do 
not  believe  in  inflicting  pain  on  a  fellow  mortal  either  in 
retaliation  for  injuries  or  in  self  defence. 

J.  P.  Murphy,  of  Saskatoon,  by  reason  of  his  handling 
land  deals  in  connection  with  the  "trek",  has  had  more 
opportunities  than  most  people  to  study  the  Mennonites 
and  their  traits.  "I  doubt  v/hether  the  majority  of  Cana- 
dians realize  the  worth  of  these  people  as  pioneer  farmers," 
Mr.  Murphy  told  me.  "They  are  without  doubt  the  best 
land  experts  in  our  western  country.  They  know  good 
soil  and  they  know  how  to  make  it  produce  the  most 
without  depleting  its  tertiUty.  They  are  a  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  race,  and  'Thrift  '  is  their  middle  name.  No  other 
stock  that  has  settled  in  the  West  has  done  as  well  per 
farnily  in  the  matter  of  improving  their  land  and  accumu- 
lating wealth  from  the  operation  as  the  Mennonites. 

"Few  people  know, "continued  Mr.  Murphy,  "that  the 
Mennonites  were  the  first  to  successfully  demonstrate  the 
value  of  No.  1  hard  wheat  in  Southern  Saskatchewan. 
To  prove  that,  you  have  to  go  back  twenty-seven  years  in 
Canadian  history.  More  than  that,  the  Mennonites  es- 
tablished the  largest  local  wheat  shipping  point  in  the 
world  at  Ro.sthern,  Saskatchewan.  Their  farms  and  the 
live-stock  they  raise  on  them  are  models  of  perfection. 
So,  you  see,  these  quiet,  unostentatious  people  have  had 
much  to  do  with  pioneering  the  prairie  West  the  rest  of  us 
like  to  brag  about.  I  might  say  there  are  tv/o  distinct 
features  of  this  exodus  that  I  do  not  like.  The  one  is  that 
Canada  will  have  a  difficult  task  to  get  farmers  to  replace 
them  who  will  do  as  well  by  the  country  as  they  have  done, 
and  the  other  is  the  unrest  which  the  'trek'  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony members  is  sure  to  cause  among  the  other  sects  of  the 
cult.  The  younger  generation  feel  very  much  hurt  over 
their  elder  brethren  being  forced  to  leave  the  country, 
and  it  is  just  possible  the  inclination  to  'trek',  which  is  an 
inherited  trait  with  them,  may  start  the  Modern  Mennon- 
ites following  the  example  of  the  Old  Colony  members." 
"Do  you  really  think  they  will  do  as  well  in  Mexico 
as  they  have  done  in  Canada?"  I  asked. 

"That  would  be  hard  for  me  to  answer,"  Mr.  Murphy 
replied.  "They  admit  being  very  sorry  to  leave  their  homes 
in  Canada  and  say  that  the  land  they  held  here  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere.  At  the  same  time,  while  everybody 
else  says  they  are  foolish  to  take  chances  in  a  hair-trigger 
country  like  Mexico,  I  have  seen  enough  of  them  to  know 
they  never  make  a  move  without  considering  all  the  pos- 
sibilities in  connection  with  it.  They  are  too  well  versed 
as  land  experts  to  be  deceived  about  the  soil  of  the  country 
they  are  going  to,  and  they  claim  to  have  not  only  obtained 
a  good  bargain  as  to  the  price  per  acre,  but  to  have  secured 
a  definite  agreement  with  the  Mexican  government  whereby 
they  are  exempted  from  military  service,  allowed  to  run 
their  schools  to  suit  themselves  and  are  even  guaranteed 
military  protection  against  revolutionists  and  bandits." 


THAT  is  that  so  far  as  the  Mennonites'  side  of  the  case 
is  concerned.  There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  conducting 
their  schools  as  they  pleased,  chief  of  which  is  that  if  .such 
privileges  were  granted  them  every  other  race  in  the  West 
would  justly  feel  they  had  a  right  to  the  same  privileges. 
As  to  their  "agreement"  with  the  Dominion  Government, 
which  Old  Colony  Mennonites  claim  should  exempt  them 
from  military  service  and  allow  them  to  conduct  their 
schools  as  they  choose,  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  it, 
as  a  mere  order-in-council,  has  not  the  force  of  statute 


Upper  picture:  An  Old  C6lony  Mennonite  farm  house  on  the  prairies.  House,  barn,  stables 
and  sheds  are  built  against  each  other,  end  to  end,  interior  doors  giving  access  from  one 
building  to  (he  other.  Everything  is  plain  but  scrupulously  trim  and  tidy  around  a  Men- 
nonite's  home.  Lower:  Part  of  a  Mennonites  winter  supply  of  fuel,  manufactured  into 
briquettes  made  of  straw   and  manure. 


law.  There  are  only  two  occasions  when  an  order-in-coun- 
cil has  any  effect;  firstly,  when  the  proclamation  makes 
known  the  executive  will  of  the  King  in  the  matter  of 
convening  Parliament;  and  secondly,  when  an  order-in- 
council  has  later  been  made  effective  by  Act  of  Pariiament 
(which  authorities  are  based  on  the  Law  of  Constitution, 
pp.  51-52). 

Hence  the  order-in-council  emanating  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1873,  as  an  assur- 
ance to  the  Mennonites  on  the  points  at  issue,  has  really 
no  legal  significance.  Morally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
deception  was  practised  on  these  simple  people  who  came 
all  the  way  from  Southern  Russia  to  a  land  where  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  men  kept  their  word.  The  mistake  was 
made  in  ever  presenting  such  an  agreement,  but  back  in 
1873  the  Canadian  Government  little  dreamed  of  Western 
Canada  developing  in  five  decades  into  the  modern  countrj' 
it  is  to-day. 

There  are  other  reasons  cited  as  to  why  the  order-in- 
council  clauses  are  not  legal  and  binding,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  order-in-council  mentions  onl.y  Manitoba,  and 
for  that  reason  alone,  were  it  even  binding  otherwise,  it 
could  not  be  held  to  be  effective  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
sole  reason  for  taking  advantage  of  these  facts  is  that  the 
schools  as  they  were  being  conducted  by  Old  Colony  Men- 
nonite teachers  could  not  be  tolerated. 

Thorough  investigations  were  made  of  the  village  schools 
before  action  was  taken  by  the  provincial  departments  to 
have  them  abolished  and  to  insist  on  the  children  being 
sent  to  modern  Canadian  schools  taught  by  qualified  teach- 
ers. The  reports  made  by  these  investigators  showed 
that  the  teachers  in  Old  Colony  schools  did  not  know  the 
English  language  well  enough  to  teach  it,  even  if  they  had 
been  willing  to  do  so.  None  of  the  teachers  possessed  any 
professional  qualifications  whatever,  and  all  the  schools, 
according  to  one  report,  had  the  same,  type  of  backless 
seats,  the  same  dazzling  light  pouring  into  the  pupils' 
eyes  from  the  left,  right  and  front;  the  same  absence  of 
maps,  pictures  and  charts.  Some  had  a  few  blackboards 
and  others  had  none. 

The  pupils  in  the  Old  Colony  schools  passed  through 
four  grades:  First— A.B.C.;  Second— Catechism;  Third- 
New  Testament;  Fourth— Old  Testament.  The  whole  of 
the  forenoon  at  these  ^schools  was  taken  up  with  singing, 


praying  and  the  study  of  Bible  history,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  pupils  worked  at  arithmetic  and  writing.  "So 
through  seven  years  they  go,"  relates  the  report  of  Dr. 
E.  H.  Oliver  who  investigated  conditions  in  Saskatchewan 
and  was  first  to  call  attention  to  them.  "So  they  go  from 
October  15  to  seeding,  and  again  one  month  in  Summer, 
ignorant  of  the  facts  of  Canadian  history,  untouched  by 
the  loftiness  of  Canadian  ideals  and  taught  that  the  English 
language  will  only  make  it  easier  for  them  to  lapse  into  the 
great  world  of  sin  outside  the  Mennonite  communities." 

School  System  Scored 

CCHOOLS  were  conducted  in  all  manner  of  places  and  a 
^  great  number  of  them  were  considered  unsanitary, 
lacking  in  ventilation  and  badly  heated.  In  some  cases 
the  schools  were  taught  by  doddering  old  patriarchs  of  the 
villages. 

The  investigations  proved  conditions  so  intolerable  that 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  force  the  Old  Colony  Men- 
nonites to  build  and  equip  proper  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  conduct  the  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  provincial  departments  of  educatior 
Other  residents  of  the  West  practically  demanded  su(> 

action  on  behalf  of  the  little 
children  growing  up  in  Old 
Colony  communities,  it  be- 
ing pointed  out  that  further 
delay  about  the  matter 
would  not  mend  matters 
as  efforts  quietly  to  induce 
the  Old  Colony  people  to 
improve  their  school  sys- 
tem had  failed  dismally  for 
a  good  quarter  of  a  century. 
So  Canadian  schools  were 
built  in  the  Mennonite 
communities  and  Cana- 
dian teachers,  properly  train- 
ed for  the  positions,  were  in- 
stalled. The  teachers  found 
themselves  without  pupils. 
Until  they  were  summoned 
to  court  and  fined  for  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the 
school  laws  parents  refused 
to  send  their  children  to  the 
new  schools.  Then  began 
the  plans  for  the  "trek" 
which  is  now  in  progress. 
The  Old  Colony  Mennonite 
would  rather  give  up  their 
fine  farms  and  their  se- 
curity  under  Canadian  gov- 
ernment and  take  their  chances  in  Mexico  than  submit  to 
having  their  children  educated  on  a  par  with  other  Cana- 
dians. 

There  may  be  a  deeper  psychological  reason  for  this 
attitude  than  appears  on  first  sight,  largely  inspired  by 
the  bishops  and  preachers  of  the  cult  who  fear  their  power 
will  come  to  an  end  when  their  people  become  enlightened. 
It  has  been  so  with  a  large  number  of  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Mennonites,  who,  on  gaining  education  and  mix- 
ing with  other  Canadians,  broke  away  from  the  Old  Col- 
ony Church  and  formed  new  sects  of  their  own,  under 
which  they  are  enabled  to  send  their  children  to  Canadian 
schools  and  enjoy  certain  luxuries  denied  the  Old  Colony 
people  by  their  Church. 

While  the  Old  Colony  Mennonite  will  purchase  and  use 
the  most  modern  of  farm  implements,  he  will  not  use  an 
automobile,  have  a  telephone  in  his  house,  or  allow  any- 
thing ornamental  that  is  store-bought  on  his  premises. 
Pianos  and  gramaphones  are  out  of  the  question  and  to 
desire  such  things  is  very  sinful. 

The  Clock  was  Anathema! 

TN  THIS  connection  a  story  is  told  of  one  unfortunate 
*■  Mennonite  who,  while  he  was  in  Saskatoon  one  market 
day,  was  tempted  beyond  his  strength  by  a  clock  he  saw 
in  one  of  the  stores.  It  was  a  mantel  clock  with  imitation 
marble  surroundings  and  ornamented  brass  around  its 
face.  He  bought  the  clock  and  took  it  home.  That  evening 
a  neighbor  called  to  make  a  visit  and  received  a  tremendous 
shock  when  she  noted  the  ornate  clock  on  a  table.  The  news 
of  the  fall  of  this  brother  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
the  village,  and  the  elders  marched  gravely  to  the  culprit's 
house  to  investigate.  After  a  minute  examination  of  the 
clock  and  due  deliberation,  they  found  him  guilty  of  a 
heinous  misdemeanor  and  ordered  that  he  must  get  rid  of 
the  fancy  clock  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

But  their  scorn  of  modern  inventions  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  proved  a  drawback  to  staid  members  of  the 
Old  Colony  Church.  There  is  another  story  told  of  an  Old 
Colony  bishop  who,  on  his  way  to  catch  a  train  at  Saska- 
toon, stopped  in  one  of  the  New  Colony  villages  to  bid 
the  time  of  the  day  to  the  younger  people.  At  one  of  the 
houses  he  was  asked  to  stay  for  dinner. 
Continued  on  Page  36 
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THERE  was  a  crack  of  a  pistol 
and  a  bullet  thudded  into  wood. 
Billy  let  the  hatch  slam  and 
shot  the  bolt.  "By  golly!"  he  muttered 
dolefully.  "I  was  never  in  the  trenches,  but  I  cal'late  I've 
had  as  rhany  bullets  whizzin'  around  me  as  any  soldier  this 
few  hours.  Them  Bolsheviks  must  ha'  come  aboard  well- 
heeled."  In  company  with  Andy,  who  was  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  man  in  the  Gregory'' s  polyglot  crew,  he  sat 
down  at  the  saloon  table  to  discuss  a  plan  of  action. 
"How  can  we  stop  that  water  from  comin'  in?" 
"Ef  you  were  to  run  her  off  afore  the  wind,"  replied 
Andy,  "she  wouldna  take  sae  much  as  them  ports  are  juist 
above   her  water-line." 

"We're  headin'  for  Boston,"  said  the  other  grimly,  "and 
she's  agoin'  to  keep  aheadin'  for  Boston  even  ef  she  fills 
'til  she's  awash.     The  pumps  are  no  use,  you  say?" 

Andy  nodded.  "Ye  see,  Captun,  there's  no  scuppers  in 
them  'tween  decks  that'll  let  th'  water  go  down  intae  th' 
bilges  for  th'  pumps  tae  get  at  it.  That  lazaret'll  fill  tae 
th'  beams  wi'  water  and  ye  canna  get  it  oot  onless  ye  were 
tae  bore  holes  in  the  deck  o'  th'  place  tae  let  it  get  ab'low." 
Billy  nodded  and  remained  thoughtfully  silent.  Kowal- 
sky  knew  that  his  life  was  forfeited  as  soon  as  the  ship  arriv- 
ed, and  he'd  sooner  die  by  drowning  in  the  lazarette  than 
face  trial  and  the  electi-ic  chair.  Then  again,  a  man  of  his 
callous  type,  v.'ould  delight  in  dying  if  he  thought  he  could 
carry  Spencer  and  all  the  others  to  the  bottom.  With  a 
gale  blowing  and  a  heavy  sea  running,  the  boats  would  have 
a  hard  time  keeping  afloat.  It  was  doubtful  if  they-could 
keep  afloat. 

"How  can  we  get  him  out  of  his  hole?"  he  asked  the 
Scot. 

"We  might  bomb  him 
out,"  suggested  th6  oth- 
er, "but  that's  chancey. 
We  might  start  the  case-  ' 
oil    afire." 

"How  about  sul- 
phur?" ventured  the 
skipper. 

"No  very  easy.  He's 
got  th'  ports  open  and 
it's  a  big  place  doon 
there." 

Spencer  smacked  the 
table  with  his  fist.  "I 
have  it,"  he  ejaculat  d. 
"We'll  drive  him  out  by 
steam!" 

The  Scotchman 
caught  the  idea  quickly. 
"I  believe  it  can  be  done 
frae  the  donkey-b'iler. 
We  can  couple  twa  or 
three  pipes  or  hose  tae 
th'  main  supply  comin' 
aft  tae  them  after  cap- 
stans an'  th'  cabin  heat- 
ers and  shoot  them  doon 
through  holes  in  the  cab- 
in   floor." 

Spencer  jumped  to 
his  feet.  "Look  after 
the  job,  Andy,  and  take 
all  the  hands  you  want. 
Hurry,  now,  or  she'll  be 
tiettlin'  down  on  us." 
And  he  left  for  the  deck 
again. 

THE  weauhci  wan  un- 
changed and  the 
ship  was  still  plunging 
and  lifting  through  the 
•<\'f,  seas  raised  by  the 


drive  of  the  wind.     Two  men 

sweated  in  their  shirt-sleeves 

at  lee  and  weather  wheel,  and  Billy  noted  with  satisfaction 

that  she  was  logging  an  even  twelve  knots. 

It  was  breaking  day-light  by  the  time  Andy  reported  the 
pipes  coupled  and  a  head  of  steam  in  the  donkey-boiler 
The  lazarette  ventilators  were  plugged  and  holes  had  been 
drilled,  carefully  and  silently,  through  the  cabin  deck  and 
the  steam-pipes  thrust  in.  Spencer  carefully  examined 
the  arrangements.  "Good  enough,"  he  said.  "Now 
turn  the  steam  in!"  With  the  turning  of  a  valve  on  the 
mam-pipe,  three  jets  of  scalding  vapor  shot  roaring  into 
the  lazarette  and  added  their  quota  of  sound  to  the  swash- 
ing water  below.  There  was  something  terrifying  in  the 
thought  that  a  human  being  was  down  in  the  blackness 
underneath  facing  the  rising  flood  and  the  scorching  steam 
and  Billy  steeled  his  heart  to  keep  the  valve  open.  After 
five  minutes,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  ordered  the 
steam  shut  off.  He  could  picture  Kowalsky  writhing  un- 
der the  scalding  jets  and  his  tender  heart  could  endure  the 
thought  no  longer. 

"He'll  be  deid  after  that  dose,"  observed  Andy  callously 
Spencer  ordered  the  tights  turned  down.  Drawing  his 
automatic  and  carrying  an  electric  torch,  he  slipped  back 
the  bolt  of  the  lazarette  hatch  and  when  Andy  raised  the 
heavy  door,  he  flashed  his  light  into  the  cloud  of  steam 
which  billowed  forth. 

"Are  you  there,  below!"  he  shouted,  peering  carefully 


8h«  shot  np  into  the  wind  and  .  mob  of  oIlBklnned  fi.herm™  lined  up  alonff  the  n.tn-boom 


into  the  vapor  and  standing  clear  of  a  possible  fusillade. 

"Are  you  there,  Kowalsky?"  he  shouted  again.  There 
was  no  answer. 

"He's  deid  sure  enough,"  observed  the  Scot.  "Nae 
human  bein'  c'd  stand  five  minutes  under  live  steam.  He's 
a  wee  bit  o'  suet  by  noo."    And  he  grinned  grimly. 

Spencer  stood  silent  for  a  moment  and  the  f  ash  of  wat- 
er below  spurred  him  to  action.  Someone  -  d  have  to 
go  down  in  the  lazarette  and  see  the  condition  of  affairs. 
He  spoke  to  Andy.  "I  cal'late  I'll  slip  down  and  have  a 
look — " 

"He  might  no  be  dead,"  remarked  a  man  apprehensively. 
"With  the  ports  open,  he  might  harve  kept  clear  ofthe  steam 
and  be  waiting  for  someone  to  go  below — " 

"Aye,  that  may  be  so,"  said  Andy.  "I've  seen  us  chuck 
a  bomb  doon  in  a  dug-oui  and  have  a  ruddy  fine  wrassle 
when  we  went  ab'low.  But,  Captun.  if  you'll  lead,  I'll 
follow." 

CPENCER  snapped  off  the  torch  and  divested  himself  of 
^  his  boots  and  oilskins.     He  waited  until  tho  steam 
dissipated  and  descended  the  ladder  in  the  blackness  with 
automatic  and  torch  ready.    Andy  followed  behind. 
They  stood  on  .the  deck  of  the  place  with  the  water 

swashing   around   their 
knees  in  darkness  that 
was    almost    palpable. 
The  rolling  of  the  ship 
was  driving  the  water 
back  and  forth  and  at 
times  they  were  deluged 
to  the  arm-pits.     It  was 
icy  cold,  but  excitement 
deadened  the  chill  of  it 
and  Spencer's  heart  was 
pounding    like    a    trip- 
hammer.      The  black- 
ness awed  him  and  he 
feared  to  flash  his  torch 
lest  it  should  reveal  the 
agonized  face  of  the  dead. 
Something  struck  liim 
and  he  started  nervous- 
ly.    Reaching  out  with 
his  hand  he  touched  a 
floating  flour  barrel  and 
gasped  with  relief.     He 
fancied   it   might   have 
been  the  corpse  of  the 
man  he  was  seeking  and 
he  hesitated  to  switch 
on  the  torch  and  con- 
firm the  dread  that  poss- 
essed him.     In  the  Sty- 
gian gloom  there  was  an 
atmosphere     of     some- 
thing    portentous— de- 
pressing,  ominous,  and 
he  was  fearful  but  not 
afraid.    K  o  w  a  1  s  k  y  's 
tawny  eyes,  leering  anrl 
feline,  appeared  to  dom- 
inate the  place  and  ho 
could  picture  their 
malevolent  glare.    If  the 
man     were     dead,     his 
malignant  spirit  seemed 
to    pervade    the    dark. 
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With  pistol  levelled  ready,  he  braced  His  feet  to  tlie 
lurching  of  the  ship.  Heavy  breathing  nearby  caused  him 
to  start  in  alarm,  until  he  remembered  Andy.  Then  when 
the  .swirling  water  rolled  away  from  him,  he  snapped  the 
switch  of  the  torch. 

With  the  glare  came  a  serie.s  of  stunning  explosions  and 
a  mocking  laugh—the  irritating  cackle  which  Spencer  knew 
so  well — and  Andy's  voice  boomed,  "Tae  starb'd  wi'  the 
light.  Skipper!  Tae  starb'd  — "  Spencer  acted,  sailor- 
like, on  the  order  instantaneously.  Over  his  shoulder, 
spurts  of  flame  from  Andy's  automatic  singed  his  cheek. 
The  cackling  laugh  stopped  .suddenly.  Half-stunned  with 
the  detonations,  Spencer  stared  dazedly  along  the  glaring 
shaft  of  light  and  saw  Kowalsky  lying  upon  a  pile  of  boxes 
and  barrels  slowed  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  chamber. 
There  was  a  port-hole  behind  him,  open  and  well  above  water. 

While  he  stared  at  the  dripping  body  on  the  boxes, 
the  head  dropped,  there  was  a  convulsive  heave  of  the 
shoulders,  and  when  the  ship  gave  a  heavy  roll  to  loo'- 
ard,  the  figure  lurched  forward  and  splashed  into  the 
water. 

SPENCER  and  Andy  were  hurled  to  the  lee  side  of 
the  ship  deluged  to  the  waist.      As  they  struggled 
against  the  down-rushing  waters,  and  floating  dibris, 
Kowalsky's  body  surged  out  of  the  flood  and  drove 
across  their  breasts.    Spencer's  wavering  torch  re- 
vealed a  pallid,  evil  face  looking  up  at  them  with  a  bale- 
ful   sheen    in  the  left  eye.      'The  other 
showed  but  a  crimson  cavity  from  which 
the  blood  was   oozing   and   staining    the 
brine  which  surrounded  them. 

"Hell's  bells!"  ejaculated  the  fisherman, 
horrified,  and  leaped  out  of  the  way.  But 
the  Scot — hard-case  sailorman,  and  inured 
to  such  scenes  in  the  red  muck  of  Flanders' 
trenches— laughed  grimly  and  remarked, 
"I  havena'  forgotten  how  tae  shoot,  by 
Godfrey!  Plugged  th'  ruddy  yella'  eye  cot 
th'  perishing  blighter,  by  cripes!  A  good 
shot.  Skipper,  a  damned  good  shot!"  And 
both  men  scrambled  for  the  ladder. 

The  hands  were  standing-by  keeping  ^alashee  watch, 
lolling  in  their  bunks,  easing  tired  muscles — w-hile  two  of 
their  number  remained  in  the  donkey-room  ready  to  call 
them  to  action  on  the  skipper's  whistle.  Some  slept,  while 
others  discussed  the  "crazy  sail-dragger"  aft  who  was 
driving  the  Gregory  as  she  had  never  been  driven  for  many 
a  long  day.  Continually  flooded  decks  reminded  the  older 
hands  of  "easting"  runs  when  the  clippers  raced  wool  from 
Australia,  and  they  thanked  their  stars  they  were  aboard  a 
ship  that  was  originally  built  for  such  sailing.  Normally, 
and  with  less  reckless  masters,  the  Gregory  was  a  "dry" 
ship.  Spencer  wa.s  pressing  her  as  few  o-thodox  windjam- 
mer skippers  would  do  nowadays. 

"Another  twenty-four  hours  of  this  travellin"  and  she'll 
be  up  to  Boston  Light  anyway,"  muttered  Spencer  cheer- 
fully. He  glanced  up  at  a  heavy  squall  cloud  darkening 
the  sun  and  sensed  the  coming  blast.  "Stand  by  t'gallant- 
halliards!"  he  bawled  to  the  pair  in  the  donkey-room. 

Over  and  over  went  the  ship  until  the  poop  bell  clanged 
and  the  seas  piled  over  the  lee  rail  in  solid  cascades  and 
seething  froth.  Aloft,  the  canvas  strained  at  sheet  and 
clue  and  swelled  in  great  curves  save  where  tautened 
bunt  and  leach-lines  marred  their  contour.  The  long 
topgallant-masts  were  visibly  bending  to  the  weight  of  the 
wind  in  the  canvas,  and  the  men,  hanging  on  at  the  rails 
with  coils  cast  off  and  a  turn  of  the  halliards  around  the 
pins  ready  to  let  go,  glanced  nervously  at  the  spars  and 
the  young  fellow  aft  cursefully  wondering  when  he  would 
pve  the  word. 

SPENCER  braced  his  body  to  the  careening  of  the  ship 
and  hung  on  to  the  life-line  of  the  weather  quarter- 
boat.  He  was  critically  staring  aloft  and  wondering  how 
much  strain  the  Gregory's  gear  would  stand.  "If  her  mate 
was  on  to  his  job  in  lookin'  after  her,"  he  murmured,  "she'd 
carry  her  kites  in  this — "  He  stopped  suddenly  whtn  a 
stronger  gust  smote  the  ship  and  she  wallowed  her  whole 
lee  rail  under.  "Leggo  yer  t'galiant-halliards!"  he  bawled 
when  the  men  at  the  lee  gear  vanished  from  sight  in  a  broil 
of  cascading  sea. 

Half  drowned  and  luridly  cursing  men  cast  the  halliards 
(idrift  and  tugged  on  the  down-hauls  as  the  yards  came 
down  with  sails  flogging.  Then  came  a  frantic  shout  from 
those  at  the  big  single  topgallantsail  on  the  mizzen  and 
Billy  ran  to  their  assistance  at  the  weather  down-haul. 
"Th'  yards  iss  jam'dt  and  won't  come  down!"  yelled  a  sail- 
or excitedly — pausing  in  his  frenzied  tugging  to  look  aloft. 

"Never  mind  .star-gazin'!"  barked  Spencer.  "Pull,  dam- 
mit, pull!"  But  three  men  were  not  strong  enough  to  haul 
the  yard  down  with  the  parral  jammed  against  the  mast 
with  the  list  of  the  ship  and  the  weight  of  the  wind-filled 
sail. 

"Aft  here,  some  of  you!"  bawled  the  skipper.  "Tallv 

OB—" 

There  wa,s  a  sound  of  cracking  aloft  and  Spencer  stop- 
ped short  in  his  intended  command  to  shout  a  warning. 
"Stand  clear  of  her  to  loo'ard!"  Unable  to  stand  the  strain. 


the  mizzen-topgallant  mast  with  topgallant  and  royal 
yards  and  gear  came  hurtling  down  with  twangings  of 
snapped  wire  stays,  floggings  and  thrashings  of  canvas, 
rope  and  blocks.  The  royal  yard  broke  adrift  from  the 
mast  when  it  struck  the  topmast  rigging  and,  up-ended,  it 
crashed  down  through  the  port  life-boat,  while  the  rest  of 
the  wreck  went  over-side  and  hung  by  the  stays,  chains 
and  braces. 

"A  ruddy  fine  mess!"    laughed  Spencer    grimly.       "I 
thought  she  would  ha'  stood  that  puff!" 
And  to  the  men  coming  up  on  the  poop, 
he  said  coolly,  "Clear  that   raffle    away. 
She's  stripped  for  fair  on  the  mizzen  now!" 

The  cabin-boy  came  shambling  along  to 
where  the  skipper  stood  superintending 
the  clearing  away  of  the  debris. 


"T^HE  COVER  on  this  issu^  nhows  a  hunter 
of  Canada's  Far  North,  aimir'n  at  the 
caribo7i  trooping  past.  Now  that  Stefansso  i 
says  caribou  steaks  tvill  shortly  appear  on 
our  everyday  vienu,  these  animals  are  of 
particular  interest.  Look  out  for  our  March 
Ist  cover — by  Robert  Robinson.;  if  you  don't 
feel  keen  sympathy  for  the  red-headed  boy's 
disgust,  it  will  he  surprising. 
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is  it  now?"  Spencer  asked  him.  "1  never  see  you  up  here 
but  what  you're  announcing  grub  or  trouble." 

Without  a  smile  on  his  pasty  features,  the  lad  informed 
Billy  that  Comstock  was  very  sick.  Spencer  went  below 
and  found  the  wounded  man  in  a  high  fever,  in  pain,  and 
somewhat  delirious.  The  examination  made  him  anxious 
and  he  pored  over  the  "Shipmaster's  Medical  Guide"  for 
directions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  such  circumstances. 
Following  the  treatment  outlined,  he  did  his  best,  but  real- 
ized that  port  and  a  doctor  were  eminently  desirable.  As 
the  ship  had  made  considerable  lee-way  and  was  a  trifle 
south  of  her  course  to  Boston,  he  decided  to  run  her  for 
Provincetown. 

"Away  ye  go  to  yer  upper  t'gan's'ls!"  he  .said  to  the 
crowd  clearing  away  the  last  of  the  raffle.  The  burst  of 
squall  had  passed  but  it  was  still  blowing  very  hard. 

"D'ye  mean  for  us  to  make  'em  fast,  sir?"  The  sails  had 
merely  been  clewed  up. 

"Make  fast  nawthin',"  growled  Billy.  "Set  'em  again." 
He  explained  to  the  crowd,  "My  friend  is  a  very  sick  man. 
We've  got  to  rush  him  in  to  a  doctor."  They  nodded  dumb- 
ly. 

"And  you  can  set  the  mains'l  as  well,"  continued  the 
skipper.  "There's  a  power  of  shove  in  a  mains'l,  so  get  it  on 
her." 

'TpHE  canvas  was  set  and  the  log  showed  it.  Thirteen 
*■  knots  increased  to  thirteen  and  a  half  and  then  four- 
teen. Billy  was  sure  she  logged  fifteen  in  the  heavy  gusts 
when  the  wind  hauled  aft  a  little  and  allowed  them  to 
check  the  yards. 

It  was  stupendous  storming  along,  but  Spencer  was  not 
driving  her  for  the  fun  of  it  now.  He  was  urging  her  on 
for  many  reasons.  Comstock  was  in  a  bad  way  and  his 
war  experience  impressed  him  with  the  value  of  time  where 
infected  wounds  were  concerned.  Then  again,  he  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  Gregory.  There  was  something  sinis- 
ter about  her.  Nine  men  had  died  violently  aboard  of  her 
within  a  week  and  three  were  lying  in  their  bunks  suffering, 
and  under  the  fo'c'sle-head  lay  the  canvas-shrouded  bodies 
of  Kowalsky,  the  cook  and  two  of  the  mutineers.  She  was  a 
death  ship  and  the  atmosphere  of  bloody  deeds  hung  heavy 
about  her  decks. 

After  dinner,  he  came  up  on  deck  to  see  a  fishing  schoon- 
er ahead,  standing  up  from  Georges  for  Boston  Bay.  She 
was  running  along  under  reefed  mainsail,  foresail  and'jumbo 
and  certain  distinctive  marks  identified  her  in  Spencer's 
eyes.  "Jack  Mac  and  the  Allie  Watson,  by  gum!"  he  ex- 
ploded. The  depres.'^ed  feeling  lifted  itself  from  his  boy- 
ish heart,  and  he  remarked  to  Andy  with  an  expectant 
smile,  "there's  a  feller  ahead  that  I'd  like  to  trim  in  this 
one.  I've  trimmed  him  afore  in  a  schooner,  and,  by  Jupi- 
ter, I'd  like  to  have  a  hook  with  him  in  a  square-rigger. 
Turn  the  hands  out.  Andy-boy,  and  sway  everything 
bar-taut." 


Nothing  will  make  a  crowd  of  sailormen  work  so  hard  as 
when  there  is  a  contest  between  ship  and  ship.  Spencer, 
tired  out  and  harassed,  forgot  his  many  anxieties, 
and  stalked  the  poop  with  a  new  glint  in  his  eyes,  while  the 
men,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  trudged  around 
the  decks  with  watch-tackle  and  strop  taking  a  pull  on 
halliards  and  sheets.  The  cross-jack  was  dropped  down  and 
sheeted  aft  with  the  weather  clue  hauled  up,  and  everyone 
hoped  the  gear  would  stand  the  strain  of  the  driving. 

BLACK  squalls  came  whirUng  up  and  the  Gregory 
staggered  and  trembled  to  their  onslaught.  The 
water  on  deck  was  so  heavy  that  they  rigged  a  Cape 
Horn  life-line  from  poop  to  fo'c'sle  head  and  coiled 
the  lee  fore-braces  up  on  the  mid-ship  house.    No 
man  could  make  the  pass  of  the  lee  deck  and  the 
Gregory  was  plunging  until  solid  green  water  covered 
the  fo'c'sle-head  and  thundered  down  in  foaming 
cataracts.  "Holy  Sailor!"  cried  a  grizzled  old  sea- 
man with  something  of  admiration 
in  hi.<  eyes.  "Dis  is  de  vorst  1  ever 
saw!   Yess!    Und  I  hov  run  der  east- 
in'  in  smart  ships,  by  Yiminy!" 

Spencer  stood  aft  by  the  wheel 
glancing  aloft  at  the  sails  and  over 
at  the  Allie  Wat.tim  and  the  two  hus- 
kies at  the  spokes,  straining  and  sweat- 
ing in  their  singlets,  steered  according 
to  his  orders.  They  expected  some- 
thing to  give  soon,  but  they  steered  as  they  never 
steered  before. 

The  schooner  was  quickly  overhauled  and  there  were 
signs  that  she  resented  being  passed  by  a  clumsy  square- 
rigged  wind-bag.  She  shot  up  into  the  wind  and  a  mob 
of  oil-skinned  fishermen  lined  up  along  her  main-boom 
"He's  shakin'  out  the  reef,"  obspr\cd  Billy  exultantly 
"Now  we'll  have  some  sailin'!" 

It  did  not  take  the  schooner  Ions  to  get  her  whole 

mainsail  up  and  when  she  swung  on  her  course  again. 

she  had  the  whole  four  lowers  hung.   The  Gregory  had 

stormed  past  her,  however,  and  in  an  effort  to  regain 

his  lead,  McPherson  sent  his  big  fisherman's  stays'l  up 

between  the  masts.   This  extra  canvas  hauled  him  ahead  a 

little  and  the  excited  watchers  on  the  Gregory  could  .see  the 

whole  of  the  schooner's  deck    as   she    rolled    down    with 

the  heft  of  the  wind  in  the  canvas. 

A  vicious  squall  piped  up  and  the  Gregory'.^  taut  back- 
stays whined  to  it.  The  Allie  WvL^on  vani.shed  for  a 
moment  in  the  slash  of  rain  which  came  down  the  wind 
and  when  she  showed  up  again,  Billy  pointed  across  his 
weather  quarter  with  a  happy  laugh.  "There  he  is,"  he 
cried,  "and  his  stays'ls  gene!  We've  trimmed  him!  We've 
trimmed  him!"  The  other  craft  had  given  up  the  contest 
and  was  heading  to  the  northward. 

The  Gregory  then  decided  she  had  stood  enough.  In  the 
next  squall,  the  main  upper-t'gallants'l  burst — leaving 
only  two  of  the  bunt  cloths  in  the  bolt-ropes.  Ribbons  of 
canvas  festooned  the  stays  and  rigging  and  flogged 
themselves  into  white  threads.  The  yard  was  lowered  and 
the  hands  wore  preparing  to  bend  another  sail,  when  the 
.ship  dived  into  a  tremendous  sea  and  staggered  to  the 
shock  of  it.  It  knocked  the  jib-boom  clean  out  of  her 
and  the  fore  topgallant-mast  with  the  royal  and  upper  top- 
gallant yards  and  sail  came  plunging  down  in  a  thundering, 
furiously  thrashing  raffle  of  canvas,  wire,  spars  and  rope. 
"Lord  Harry!"  ejaculated  Billy  in  half-humorous  dis- 
may. "She'll  be  a  wrack  yet.  It's  easy  seen  this  bally-hoo 
ain't  no  packet  for  carryin'  a  bit  of  sail!"  Then  he  turned 
and  grinned  at  the  wheelsmen.  "Well,  boys,  she's  in  fine 
heavy  weather  trim  now.  We  only  need  to  rip  that  main 
t'gallant-n'st  out  of  her  to  put  her  in  Cape  Horn  rig.  But, 
anyway,  I'm  glad  her  gear  hung  out  long  enough  for  me 
to  trim  Jack  Mac.  I'll  roast  him  good  when  I  get  my  feet  on 
Boston  Fish  Pier  again!" 

The  men  looked  at  him  as  he  strode  along  the  deck  and 
one  fellow  remarked  sagely,  "that  joker  sh'd  ha'  bin  liv- 
in'  fifty  years  ago!  He'd  have  made  a  grand  skipper  for 
the  bully  ol'  Dreadnought  or  the  Flyin'  Cloud  or  Cutty 
Sark,  by  Judas!  I've  h'ard  that  those  Yankee-BIuenose 
fishermen  were  the  great  lads  for  carrjnn'  sail.  Now.  1 
knows  it,  by  Godfrey!" 

10 

r^LD  JOHNNY  LOVELL  came  bustling  out  of  his  office. 
^^  "Come  inside  a  minute,  Miss  Comstock,"  he  said. 
■When  the  young  woman  entered  his  private  sanctum,  he 
picked  up  a  long  telegram  and  enquired,  "what  do  you 
know  about  a  registered  letter  that  was  sent  to  Captain 
Spencer  care  of  this  office?" 

"I  gave  it  to  him  the  last  time  he  wa.«  here,  sir,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"Did  he  open  it,  do  you  know?" 

Miss  Comstock  thought  for  a  moment  before  aswer- 
ing,  "I  don't  beheve  he  did,  Mr.  Lovell.  He  put  it  in  his 
pocket  if  I  remember  right." 

Old  John  grunted.  "Just  like  those  fellows  and  the  care- 
less, don't-care-a-cuss  way  they  have  with  everything. 
It's  evidently  a  most  important  letter  too,  for  a  firm  of 
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lawyers  in  British  Columbia  have  sent  me  a  telegram  want- 
ing to  know  if  it  has  been  delivered.   Take  a  wire,  please." 

Later  in  the  day,  he  came  bouncing  up  from  the  wharf. 
The  Alfarata  had  just  made  fast.  "Spencer  and  a  chap 
called  Brown  left  the  schooner  on  Brown's  Bank  to  navi- 
gate a  Russian  square-rigger  into  Boston,"  he  said  to  Miss 
Comstock  excitedly,  "and  I've  just  got  another  wire  from 
those  lawyers  asking  me  to  get  hold  of  Spencer 
and  rush  him  out  to  Victoria  immediately  as  he's  fallen 
heir  to  a  considerable  estate  which  must  be  claimed 
before  noon  on  August  ninth.  Lord  Harry,  what  can  / 
do?"  He  paced  up  and  down  his  office  blowing  clouds  of 
cigar  smoke. 

"That's  him  all  over,"  he  fumed.  "Couldn't  come  home 
like  any  ordinary  skipper  but  must  go  hellin'  off  on  Rus- 
sian wind-jainmers.  S'pose  he  was  itching  to  try  his  hand 
sailing  a  square-rigger  for  a  change.  And  I'll  bet  he'll  rim- 
rack  her  if  they  allow  him  to  play  with  her.  Who  tlie  deuce 
is  this  feller  Brown  that  he  took  as  a  passenger.  ..." 

Miss  Comstock  turned  deathly  pale  and  swayed  against 
the  desk.  Old  Johnny  gazed  at  her  over  his  spectacles. 
"What's  the  matter,  child?"  he  said  with  kindly  concern 
in  his  voice.  "Ain't  you  feeling  well  today?"  Mabel  re- 
covered herself  with  an  effort.  "I'm  all  right,  Mr.  Lovell," 
she  said  with  a  faint  smile.  "I  just  took  a  little  giddy  turn." 

"You  ain't  been  looking  good  for  the  last  two  weeks," 
remarked  the  other.  "It's  a  little  vacation  you  need,  Miss. 
Get  a  substitute  and  run  away  for  a  while." 

At  this  juncture,  two  quietly  dressed  men  entered  the 
office,  and  Mr.  Lovel!  swung  around.  "Well,  sirs?" 

One  of  the  pair  gave  a  nod  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Comstock.  "I'd  like  to  speak  with  that  young  lady. 
Mister,"  he  said  politely. 

Apprehensively,  Mabel  advanced  to  the  counter.  "You- 
're Miss  Mabel  Comstock?"  asked  the  man  quietly. 

"Ye-e-es!"  • 

He  leaned  over  the  counter,  "Where  is  your  father. 
Miss?"  he  enquired  in  a  firm,  subdued  voice. 

The  young  woman  turned  white  and  gripped  the  edge 
of  the  counter  with  hands  which  worked  nervously.  Trem- 
bling, she  answered,  "I  don't  know."  The  other  smiled 
faintly  as  if  he  expected  just  such  an  answer.  "Of  course 
not,"  he  remarked  in  the  same  quiet  tone,  "but  you  saw 
him  lately,  didn't  you?" 

Mabel  felt  her  heart  beating  like  a  trip  hammer  and 
the  room  was  swimming  around.  She  pulled  her  nerves 
together  and  answered  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  mus- 
ter, "No!" 

"Now,  Miss  Comstock,  we  know  better  than  that. 
You  saw  him  on  the  night  of  July  twenty-third,  did  you 
not?" 

The  girl  made  no  reply  and  the  man  continued,  "We 
know  you  saw  him  so  it  don't  matter.  Where  did  he  go?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  she  managed  to  articulate. 

"Now,  now,  Miss,  you  must  tell  me!  You  know  where  he 
went  after  he  left  your  flat  that  night." 

"I  donH  know,"  she  repeated  dully.  Her  heart  was  pal- 
pitating so  fa.st  that  a  choking  sensation  was  overcoming 
her  and  the  room  was  whirling  around  dizzily. 

npHE  stranger  fixed  her  with  cold,  unsmiling  eyes. 
■'■  The  quiet  politeness  was  gone  from  his  tones  as  he 
said  firmly,  "Miss  Comstock!  You  do  know  where  your 
father  has  gone.  Tell  me  now  and  no  more  nonsense  .  . " 
He  stopped  suddenly  when  the  girl  reeled  and  collapsed 
to  the  floor  in  a  faint.  Old  Johnny  had  been  standing  at 
the  back  of  the  office  watching  the  scene  with  some  cur- 
iosity and  when  Miss  Comstock  fell  he  rushed  indignantly 
forward.  "What  in  hell  are  you  fellers  up  to?  What  have 
you  done  to  the  gir!?" 

The  two  strangers  came  behind  the  counter  and  exhibit- 
ed metal  badges  pinned  inside  of  their  coats. 
"Detectives?"  ejaculated  the  fish  dealer  in 
surprise.  "What  do  you  want  with  her?" 

One  of  the  men  busied  himself  bathing 
the  girl's  forehead  and  wrists  with  cold  water 
while  the  other  explained  to  Lovell 
the  object  of  their  visit.  "Her  father 
was  serving  a  ten  year  stretch  for 
blowing  up  the  Plenzer  Iron  works 
in  Delancey,  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
jumped  the  jug  about  three  months 
ago.    We  traced  him   to  his  wife's 
flat  here  in  Boston,   but  we  don't 
know   where  he  went  from   there. 
We  do  know  that  this  young  woman 
returned  to  her  mother's  flat  with  a 
gentleman  friend— a  fishing  skipper 
— -and  wo  have  a  notion  that  he  might  have 
had   something  to  do  with   her  father's 
get-away " 

Miss  Comstock  was  reviving  and  show- 
ing evidences  of  becoming  hysterical. 
Lovell  was  in  a  dreadful  quandary  as  his 
astute  mind  was  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether. He  knew  that  the  gentleman  friend 
was  Spencer  and  he  immediately  thought 
of  the  passenger  the  skipper  had  taken 
with  him  on  the  AlSarata.  The  deduction 


was  obvious.  "Well,  sirs,  leave  her  be,"  he  said.  "She  ain't 
been  very  well  and  you'd  better  not  question  her.  I 
don't  believe  you  have  any  right  to  question  her  anyway, 
if  I  know  the  law.  Let  her  alone  and  try  some  other  way  of 
finding  out."  And  he  went  over  and  stooped  down  by  the 
sobbing  girl  and  patted  and  soothed  her  in  an  attempt  to 
quieten  her  distress. 

The  detectives  looked  at  one  another  and  the  leader 
spoke.  "I  reckon  we'll  go.  Jack.  No  use  bothering  the  girl." 
Turning  to  Lovell  and  Miss  Comstock,  he  said,  "We're 
sorry,  but  we're  only  doing  what  we're  paid  for.  We'll  go 
now.   Good-day!"   And  they  .swung  out  of  the  door. 

OLD  JOHNNY  led  Mabel  into  his  office  and  produced 
a  treasured  bottle  of  whiskey  from  out  of  his  safe. 
He  gave  the  girl  a  small  mouthful  to  steady  her  nerves 
and  it  seemed  to  calm  her.  Taking  a  pretty  stiff  swallow 
himself,  he  bustled  back  to  her  side  and  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder.  "Trust  me,  little  girl,"  he  said  benevolently. 
"I  won't  let  them  bother  you  again." 

Mabel  looked  up  at  his  kindly  face  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  "It's  awful,  Mr.  Lovell,  and  I've  been  nearly  crazy. 
Did  they  tell ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  soothed  Johnny,  "they  told  me  all  about  it. 
I  don't  blame  your  dad.  There's  a  few  more  o'  them  grasp- 
ing, profiteering  war  plants  'ud  be  none  the  worse  of  being 

blown  up "  He  spoke  thus  in  an  effort  to  be  kind. 

".  .and  maybe  your  father  didn't  do  the  job  anyway.  .." 

"He  didn't!"  interrupted  the  girl  vehemently.  "He  was 
made  the  scapegoat  for  others." 

Lovell  nodded.  "And  he  skipped  off  with  young  Billy 
Spencer,  did  he?"    He  spoke  softly  that  none  might  hear. 

The  young  woman  made  an  affirmative  gesture.  She 
was  afraid  to  speak. 

"Ju.st  Hke  the  lad,"  remarked  old  Johnny.  "A  fine  lad,  a 
rare  boy — best  skipper  out  of  the  Pier!" 

He  lit  up  the  butt  of  a  cigar  and  puffed  strenuously. 
"Now,  my  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  "I'm  goin'  to  send  you 
home  in  a  taxi.  You'll  go  away  for  ten  days — you  and  your 
mother.  Go  away  tonight.  Go  to  Nantasket  or  any  of  them 
beach  places  and  jest  forget  everything,  and  if  any  of  them 
'tecs  bother  you — you  jest  'phone  or  wire  me  and  I'll 
straighten  'em  out."  He  called  a  taxi  and  when  it  arrived, 
he  opened  his  wallet  and  pressed  a  number  of  bills  into 
Mabel's  hand.  "Take  that  and  enjoy  yourself.  Mind, 
now,  get  away  tonight,  you  and  your  mother,  and  take  it 
easy.  Come  back  when  you're  feeling  fit  and  don't  worry 
about  your  father.  We'll  fix  that  up."  He  escorted  her 
into  the  taxi,  gave  her  a  fatherly  pat  on  the  shoulder,  and 
saw  her  off.  Then  he  went  up  into  his  office  and  lost  him- 
self in  thought  and  clouds  of  cigar  smoke. 

LATE  that  night  he  landed  down  on  the  Fish  Pier  with  a 
suit-case  and  an  oil-skin  coat.    Judson  Moore,  the 
man  who  brought  the  Alfar/ifa  to  port,  was  with  him,  and 
both  men  board- 
ed    the    deep- 
sea    tug   Agnes 
Jokruson.      The 
tug  had  steam 
up  and  as  soon 
as    Lovell    and 
Moore    entered 
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the  pilothouse,  her  skipper  gave  the  order  to  cast  off  and 
she  swung  down  the  harbor.  In  a  couple  of  hours,  she  was 
steaming  out  to  sea  in  the  tooth  of  a  stiff  blow  with  the 
twin  lights  of  Boston  Lightship  and  the  white  flash  of 
Minot's  Ledge  in  sight  abeam. 

"This  Gregory  is  a  three-mast  full-rigger,  is  she?  How's 

she  painted?    Black,  grey,  or  what?"  Lovell  was  asking. 

"She's  a  hooker  of  about  twelve  hunder'  tons,  I  cal'late," 

Judson  Moore  replied,  "and  she's  painted  black  with  yeller 

masts  and  yards." 

Lovell  puffed  hard  on  his  eternal  cigar  and  his  quick  wits 
were  working  double-tides.  He  had  two  jobs  to  accomplish. 
One  was  to  get  Spencer  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  without  delay, 
and  the  other  was  to  help  his  stenographer's  father  to 
avoid  the  detectives  undoubtedly  waiting  for  him  in  Bos- 
ton. The  latter  task  was  worrying  him  considerably.  Te 
aid  in  the  escape  of  a  convict  was  an  indictable  offence, 
and  Johnny  was  praying  and  hoping  that  Spencer  had  man- 
aged to  get  Comstock  away. 

Early  morning  saw  them  plunging  and  rolling  on  the 
Stellwagen  Bank  and  the  tug  skipper  and  Judson  Moor* 
were  figuring  out  the  Gregory's  probable  course.  "It  came 
on  to  blow  after  the  skipper  and  this  guy  Brown  left  us 
and  I  cal'late  that  wind-bag  had  to  square  away  east  afere 
it,"  said  Judson,  "but  Billy  wouldn't  be  long  afore  swing- 
in'  her  off  for  Boston.  With  the  breeze  what's  bin  ablowin' 
for  the  last  two  days,  he  ain't  far  off  ef  I  know  him.  He'll 
push  that  old  windjammer  some,  I  reckon,  or  he  ain't 
livin'  up  to  the  name  they  give  him — Speedy  Spencer." 

The  tug  .skipper  decided  to  run  down  towards  Cape  Coi 
for  a  while.  If  the  ship  was  not  sighted  then,  he  would 
swing  around  and  steam  over  to  the  Gloucester  shore. 
Dawn  revealed  a  wild  sea  and  a  breeze  in  their  teeth.  The 
tug  was  plunging  bows-iu  to  it  and  driving  the  spray  over 
her  in  clouds,  and  the  tug  master  with  a  pair  of  powerful 
prismatic  binoculars  glued  to  his  eyes,  was  scannine  th* 
horizon. 

As  the  morning  brightened  he  stared  in  the  wake  of  the 
rising  sun  and  gave  vent  to  an  ejaculation.  "Cuss  me,  ef 
I  don't  see  two  square-riggers  to  the  east'ard,"  he  said  ad- 
justing the  focus  of  the  glasses.  "One  feller's  off  to  tb' 
nor'ad  headin'  for  Boston  Light  and  the  other  joker's 
headin'  for  Cape  Cod  way.  ..." 
"Describe  'em!"  snapped  Old  John. 
"Th'  feller  to  th'  nor'ad's  under  his  two  tops'ls  on  the 
fore  and  main,  but  this  feller  ahead  seems  to  be  hall- 
di.smasted.  He's  got  no  t'gallant-masts  on  the  fore  or 
mizzen  but  he's  draggin'  alt  the  sail  he  kin  put  on  her.  . . . " 
"Make  for  her,"  barked  Lovell  confidently.  "That's 
Spencer  sure!  Half-dismasted  and  swingin'  all  sail— that's 
his  trade-mark  sure  as  hell  fire's  hot!  Make  for  him.  Cap, 
and  we'll  be  able  to  see  how  much  he  can  rim-rack  a 
square-rigger  when  they  give  him  the  chance." 

Within  half  an  hour,  the  sailing  ship  came  plunging 
into  distinct  view  a  mile  distant.  She  was  storming 
along  with  yards  off  the  backstays  and 
there  was  a  creaming  bone  in  her  teeth 
which  told  of  the  urge  in  her  canvas. 
Her  fore  and  mizzen  masts  showed  splint- 
ered stumps  above  the  topmast  caps 
and  the  odd  lettering  of  her  name  on  the 
bluff  of  the  bow  proclaimed  the  Russian. 
"That's  her,"  cried  Moore  with  a  grin, 
"and  sure  enough,  Billy's  bin  tryin' 
her   out." 

When  the  ship  came  forging  up,  the 
Agnes  Johnson  steamed  around  on  the 
Gregory's  weather  quarter  while  Lovell 
stepped  outside  the  pilot-house  with  a 
megaphone. 

"Hi-yi,  there,  Spencer!"'  he  roared. 
A  figure  waved  a  hand  and  whipped  a 
pair  of  glasses  to  his  eyes.   After  a  brief 
scrutiny,  he  laid  them  down,  and  leaned 
over  the  rail.   It  was  Spencer. 

"Heave-to  -  and  -  we'll  -  take  -  >ou  - 
off!"  bawled  Old  John  and  his  voice 
echoed  in  the  towering  sails  of  the  ship. 
Billy  reached  for  a  megaphone  and 
shouted  across  the  intervening  broil  of 
water,  "Can't  -  stop  -  now!  Making  - 
for  -  Provincetown!  Meet  -  me  -  there!" 
And  the  Gregory  swashed  past — leaving 
the  tug  rolling  in  her  wake. 

The  tow-boat  skipper  rang  for  full 
speed.  "Swampin'  Judas!"  he  g^rowled, 
"but  that  wind-bag's  travellin'!  He'll  be 
off  Provincetown  as  soon  as  us!" 

They  steamed  astern  of  the  sailing- 
ship,  and  the  tug,  forging,along  at  twelve 
knots,  barely  maintained  her  position  in 
the  Gregory's  wake.  For  almost  an  hour 
they  ran  in  company  thus,  and  the  steam- 
er failed  to  overtake  the  sailing  ship. 
Old  John,  anxious  and  bewildered,  won- 
dered why  Spencer  was  making  for  Pro- 
vincetown. "Darn  him,"  he  fumed.  "I 
believe  he's  so  crazy  about  racing 
Continued  on   Page  iS 
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An  Ethiopian  leaning  over  him  and  taitinsr  quite 
unpardonable    liberties    with    his    back    hair. 


BRUCE  CARMYLE,  in  the  capacity  of  an  accepted 
suitpr,  found  himself  at  something  of  a  loss. 
He  had  a  dissatisfied  feeling.  It  was  not  the  man- 
ner of  Sally's  acceptance  that  caused  this.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  pleased  him  better  if  she  had  shown  more 
warmth,  but  he  was  prepared  to  wait  for  warmth.  What 
did  trouble  him  was  the  fact  that  his  correct  mind  perceiv- 
ed now  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  chosen  an  unsuitable 
moment  and  place  for  his  outburst  of  emotion.  He  be- 
longed to  the  orthodox  school  of  thought  which  looks  on 
moonlight  and  solitude  as  the  proper  setting  for  a  proposal 
of  marriage,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
for  all  its  niceness  and  the  nice  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  jarred  upon  him  profoundly. 

Music  had  begun  again,  but  it  was  not  soft  music 
such  as  a  lover  demands  if  he  is  to  give  of  his  best.  It  was 
a  brassy,  clashy  rendering  of  a  ribald  one-step,  enough  to 
choke  the  eloquence  of  the  most  ardent.  Couples  were 
dipping  and  swaying  and  bumping  into  one  another  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach;  while  just  behind  him  two  waiters 
had,  halted  in  order  to  thrash  out  one  of  those  voluble  ar- 
guments in  which  waiters  love  to  indulge.  To  continue  the 
scene  at  the  proper  emotional  level  was  impossible,  and 
Bruce  Carmyle  began  his  career  as  an  engaged  man  by 
dropping  into  small  talk.  "Deuce  of  a  lot  of  noise,"  he 
said  querulously. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Sally. 

"Is  it  always  like  this?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Infernal  racket!" 

"Yes." 

The  romantic  side  of  Mr.  Carmyle's  nature  could 
have  cried  aloud  at  the  hideous  unworthiness  of  these 
banalities.  In  the  visions  which  he  had  had  of  himself 
as  a  successful  wooer,  it  had  always  been  in  the  moments 
immediately  succeeding  the  all-important  question  and 
its  whispered  reply  that  he  had  come  outparticularlystrong. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  picture  himself  bending  with 
a  proud  tenderness  over  his  partner  in  the  scene  and  mur- 
muring some  notably  good  things  to  her  bowed  head. 
How  could  any  man  murmur  in  a  pandemonium  like 
this?  From  tenderness,  Bruce  Carmyle  descended  with  a 
sharp  swoop  to  irritability.  "Do  you  often  come  here?" 

"Yes." 

"What  for?" 

"To  dance." 

Mr.  Carmyle  chafed  helplessly.  The  scene,  which 
should  have  been  so  romantic,  had  suddenly  reminded 
him  of  the  occasion  when  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
attended  his  first  ball  and  had  sat  in  a  corner  behind  a 
potted  palm,  perspiring  shyly  and  endeavoring  to  make 
conversation  to  a  formidable  nymph  in  pink.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  occasions  in  his  life  at  which  he  had  ever  been  at 
a  complete  disadvantage.  He  could  still  remember  the 
clammy  discomfort  of  his  too  high  collar  as  it  melted  on 
him.  Most  certainly  it  was'  not  a  scene  which  he  enjoyed 
recalling;  and  that  he  should  be  forced  to  recall  it  now,  at 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  supreme  moment  of  his  life, 
annoyed  him  intensely.  Almost  angrily  he  endeavored  to 
jerk  the  conversation  to  a  higher  level.  "Darling,"  he  mur- 
mured, for  by  moving  his  chair  two  feet  to  the  right  and 


bending  sideways  he  found  that  he  was 
in  a  position  to  murmur,  "you  have  made 
me  so " 

"Batti,  batti!  I  presto  ravioli  holland- 
aise,"  cried  one  of  the  disputing  waiters 
at  his  back— or  to  Bruce  Carmyle's  pre- 
judiced hearing  it  sounded  like  that. 

"La  donna  e  mobile  spaghetti  napoli 
Tetrazzini." 

" You  have  made  me  so " 

"Infanta  Isabella  lope  de  Vegas  mull- 
igatawny Toronto,"  said  the  first  waiter, 
weak,  but  coming  back  pluckily. 

" So    happy...." 

"Funiculi  funicula  Vincente  y  Blasco 
Ibaiiez  vermicelli  sul  campo  della  gloria 
risotto!"  said  the  second  waiter  clinch- 
ingly,  and  scored  a  technical  knockout. 

Bruce  Carmyle  gave  it  up,  and  moodily 
lit  a  cigarette.  He  was  oppressed  by  that 
feeling  which  so  many  of  us  have  felt  in 
our  time,  that  it  was  all  wrong. 

THE  music  stopped.  The  two  leading 
citizens  of  Little  Italy  vanished 
and  went  their  way,  probably  to  start  a 
vendetta.  There  followed  comparative 
calm.  But  Bruce  Carmyle's  emotions,  like  sweet  bells 
jangled,  were  out  of  tune,  and  he  could  not  recapture  that 
first,  fine,  careless  rapture.  He  found  nothing  within  him 
but  small  talk. 

"What  has  become  of  your  party?"  he  asked. 

"My  party?" 

"The  people  you  are  with,"  said  Carmyle.  Even  in  the 
stress  of  his  emotion  his  problem  had  been  exercising  him. 
In  his  correctly  ordered  world  girls  did  not  go  to  restaurants 
alone. 

"I'm  not  with  anybody." 

"You  came  here  by  yourself?"  exclaimed  Bruce  Carmyle 
frankly  aghast.  And,  as  he  spoke,  the  wraith  of  Uncle 
Donald,  banished  till  now,  returned  as  large  as  ever,  puff- 
ing disapproval  through  a  walrus  mustache. 

"I  am  employed  here,"  said  Sally. 

Mr.  Carmyle  started  violently.  "Employed  here?" 

"As  a  dancer,  you  know.   I " 

Sally  broke  off,  her  attention  abruptly  diverted  to 
something  which  had  just  caught  her  eye  at  a  table  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  That  something  was  a  red-headed 
young  man  of  sturdy  build  who  had  just  appeared  beside 
the  chair  in  which  Mr.  Reginald  Craeknell  was  sitting  in 
huddled  gloom.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  basket,  and  from 
this  basket,  rising  above  the  din  of  conversation,  there 
came  a  sudden  sharp  yapping.  Mr.  Craeknell  roused  him- 
self from  his  stupor,  took  the  basket,  raised  the  lid.  The 
yapping  increased  in  volimie. 

Mr.  Craeknell  rose,  the  basket  in  his  arms.  With  un- 
certain steps  and  a  look  on  his  face  like  that  of  those  who 
lead  forlorn  hopes,  he  crossed  the  floor  to  where  Miss  Mab- 
el Hobson  sat,  proud  and  aloof.  The  next  moment  that 
haughty  lady,  the  center  of  an  admiring  and  curious  crowd, 
was  hugging  to  her  bosom  a  protesting  Pekingese  puppy. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR— Sa% 
Nicholas,  engaged  to  Gerald  Foster,  playwright, 
falls  heir  to  a  fortune.  Abroad  she  meets  Lance- 
lot (Ginger)  Kemp,  an  Englishman,  and  his 
cold-fish-of-a-eousin,  Bruce  Carmyle,  both  of 
whom  follow  when  she  returns  to  U.S.  to  see  Ger- 
ald's play  have  its  first  run  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
Sally  in  an  excess  of  sympathy,  buys  out  the  show, 
makes  her  brother  Fillmore  manager  and  gets 
Ginger  a  job  as  hix  assistant.  Carmyle,  scheming, 
goes  fifty-fifty  with  Fillmore  in  putting  a  revue 
on  the  road.  Ginger  drops  in  one  day  with  the 
news  that  Foster,  Sally's  fiance,  has  married  the 
leading  lady  of  his  show — the  show  that  Sally 
financed.  Sally,  in  a  pique,  leaves  for  England, 
but  returns  to  find  Ginger  acting  as  sparring  part- 
ner for  a  pugilist,  so  she  sets  him  up  in  bus- 
iness. Fillmore  goes  broke  and  Elsa,  Foster's  wife, 
deserts  as  leading  lady  of  the  show.  Sally  seeks 
her  old  job  in  a  dancing  resort,  where  one  niiiht 
Bruce  Carmyle  makes  his  second  proposal  of 
marriage  to  her. 


and  Mr.  Craeknell,  seizing  his  opportunity  like  a  good 
general,  had  deposited  himself  in  a  chair  at  her  side.  The 
course  of  true  love  was  running  smooth  again. 

The  red-headed  young  man  was  gazing  fixedly  at  Sally. 

"As  a  dancer!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Carmyle.  Of  all  those 
within  sight  of  the  moving  drama  which  had  just  taken 
place,  he  alone  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Replete  as  it 
was  with  human  interest,  sex  appeal,  the  punch,  and  all 
the  other  qualities  which  a  drama  should  possess,  it  had 
failed  to  grip  him.  His  thoughts  had  been  elsewhere.  The 
accusing  figure  of  Uncle  Donald  refused  to  vanish  from  his 
mental  eye.  The  stern  voice  of  Uncle  Donald  seemed  still 
to  ring  in  his  ear. 

A  DANCER!  A  professional  dancer  at  a  Broadway 
restaurant!  Hideous  doubts  began  to  creep  like  snakes 
into  Bruce  Carmyle's  mind.  What,  he  asked  himself, 
did  he  really  know  of  this  girl  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
the  priceless  boon  of  his  society  for  life?  How  did  he  know 
that  she  was — he  could  not  find  the  exact  adjective  to 
express  his  meaning,  but  he  knew  what  he  meant.  Was  she 
worthy  of  the  boon?  That  was  what  it  amounted  to. 
All  his  life  he  had  had  a  prim  shrinking  from  that  section 
of  the  feminine  world  which  is  connected  with  the  night 
life  of  large  cities.  Club  acquaintances  of  his  in  London 
had  from  time  to  time  married  into  the  Gaiety  chorus; 
and  Mr.  Carmyle,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  the  Gaiety 
chorus  in  its  proper  place — on  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
lights— had  always  looked  on  these  young  men  ever  after 
as  social  outcasts.  The  fine  dashing  frenzy  which  had 
brought  him  all  the  way  from  South  Audley  Street  to  win 
Sally  was  ebbing  fast. 

Sally,  hearing  him  speak,  had  turned.  And  there  was  a 
candid  honesty  in  her  gaze  which  for  a  moment  sent  all 
those  creeping  doubts  scuttling  away  into  the  darkness 
whence  they  had  come.  He  had  not  made  a  fool  of  himself, 
he  protested  to  the  lowering  phantom  of  Uncle  Donald. 
Who,  he  demanded,  could  look  at  Sally  and  think  for  an 
instant  that  she  was  not  all  that  was  perfect  and  lovable? 
A  warm  revulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  Bruce  Carmyle  like 
a  returning  tide. 

"You  see,  I  lost  my  money  and  had  to  do  something." 
said  Sally. 

"I  see,  I  see,"  murmured  Mr.  Carmyle;  and  if  only  Fate 
had  let  him  alone,  who  knows  to  what  heights  of  tender- 
ness he  might  not  have  soared?  But  at  this  moment  Fate, 
being  no  respecter  of  persons,  sent  into  his  life  the  disturb- 
ing personality  of  George  Washington  Williams. 

George  Washington  Williams  was  the  talented  colored 
gentleman  who  had  been  extracted  from  rmall-time  vaude- 
ville by  Mr.'  Abrahams  to  do  a  nightly  specialty  at  the 
Flower  Garden.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  trap  drummer;  and  it 
was  his  amiable  practice,  after  he  had  done  a  few  minutes 
trap  drumming,  to  rise  from  his  seat  and  make  a  circular 
tour  of  the  tables  on  the  edge  of  the  dancing  floor,  whimsi- 
cally pretending  to  clip  the  locks  of  the  male  patrons  with  a 
pair  of  drumsticks  held  scissorwise.  And  so  it  came  about 
that,  just  as  Mr.  Carmyle  was  bending  toward  Sally  in  an 
access  of  manly  sentiment  and  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
pouring  out  his  soul  in  a  series  of  well-phrased  remarks,  he 
was  surprised  and  annoyed  to  find  an  Ethiopian  to  whom 
he  had  never  been  introduced  leaning  over  him  and  tak- 
ing quite  unpardonable  liberties  with  his  back  hair. 

ONE  says  that  Mr.  Carmyle  was  annoyed.  The  word 
is  too  weak.  The  interruption  coming  at  such  a 
moment  jarred  every  ganglion  in  his  body.  The  clicking 
noise  of  the  drum  sticks  maddened  him.  And  the  gleaming 
whiteness  of  Mr.  Williams's  friendly  and  benignant  smile 
was  the  last  straw.  His  dignity  writhed  beneath  this  abom- 
inable infliction.  People  at  other  tables  were  laughing. 
At  him.  A  loathing  for  the  Flower  Garden  flowed  over 
Bruce  Carmyle,  and  with  it  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
approval of  everyone  connected  with  the  establishment. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "I  think  I  will  be  going,"  he  said. 

Sally  did  not  reply.  She  was  watching  Ginger,  who  still 
stood  beside  the  table  recently  vacated  by  Reginald  Craek- 
nell. 

"Good  night,"  said  Mr.  Carmyle  between  his  teeth. 

"Oh,  are  you  going?"  said  Sally  with  a  start.  She  felt 
embarra.ssed.  Try  as  she  would,  she  was  unable  to  find 
words  of  any  intimacy.  She  tried  to  realize  that  she  had 
promised  to  marry  this  man,  but  never  before  had  he 
seemed  so  much  a  stranger  to  her,  so  little  a  part  of  her 
life.  It  came  to  her  with  a  sensation  of  the  incredible  that 
she  had  done  this  thing,  taken  this  irrevocable  step. 

The  sudden  sight  of  Ginger  had  shaken  her.  It  was  as 
though  in  the  last  half  hour  she  had  forgotten  him  and 


only  now  realized  what  marriage  with  Bruce  Carmyle 
would  mean  to  their  comradeship.  From  now  on  lie  was 
dead  to  her.  If  anything  in  this  world  was  certain,  that 
was.  Sally  Nicholas  was  Ginger's  pal,  but  Mrs.  Carmyle, 
she  realized,  would  never  be  allowed  to  see  him  again. 
A  devastating  feeling  of  loss  smote  her  like  a  blow. 

"Yes,  I've  had  enough  of  this  place,"  Bruce  Carmyle 
was  saying. 

"Good  night,"  said  Sally.  She  hesitated.  "When  shall 
I  see  you?"  she  asked  awkwardly. 

It  occurred  to  Bruce  Carmyle  that  he  was  not  showing 
himself  at  bis  best.  He  had,  he  perceived,  allowed  his  nerv- 
es to  run  away  with  him.  "You  don't  mind  if  I  go?"  he 
said  more  amiably.  "The  fact  is,  I  can't  stand  this  place 
any  longer.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  I'm  going  to  take  you 
out  of  here  quick." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  leave  at  a  moment's  notice,"  said 
Sally,  loyal  to  her  obligations. 

"We'll  talk  over  that  to-morrov. .  I'll  call  for  you  in  the 
morning  and  take  you  for  a  drive  somewhere  in  a  car.  You 
want  some  fresh  air  after  this."  Mr.  Carmyle  looked  about 
him  in  stiff  disgust,  and  expressed  his  unalterable  senti- 
ments concerning  the  Flower  CSarden,  that  apple  of  Isidore 
Abrahams's  eye,  in  a  snort  of  loathing:  "My  God!  What  a 
place!" 

He  walked  quickly  away  and  disappeared.  And  Gin- 
ger, beaming  happily,  swooped  on  Sally's  table  like  a  hom- 
ing pigeon 

"Good  Lord,  I  say,  what  ho!"  cried  Ginger.  "Fancy 
meeting  you  here.  What  a  bit  of  luck!"  He  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  warily.  "Has  that  blighter  pipped?" 

"Pipped?" 

"Popped,"  exclaimed  Ginger.  "I  mean  to  say,  he  isn't 
coming  back  or  any  rot  like  that,  is  he?" 

"Mr.  Carmyle?  No,  he  has  gone." 

"Sound  egg!"  said  Ginger  with  satisfaction.  "For  a 
moment,  when  I  saw  you  yarning  away  together,  I  thought 
he  might  be  with  your  party.  What  on  earth  is  he  doing 
over  here  at  all,  confound  him?  He's  got  all  Europe  to 
play  about  in,  why  should  he  come  infesting  New  York? 
I  say,  it  really  is  ripping,  seeing  you  again.  It  seems  years .  . 
....  Of  course  ose  gets  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction 
writing  letters,  but  it's  not  the  same.  Besides,  I  write 
such  rotten  letters.  I  say,  this  really  is  rather  priceless. 
Can't  I  get  you  something?  A  cup  of  coffee,  I  mean,  or  an 
egg  or  something?   By  Jove,  this  really  is  top  hole." 

HIS  homely,  honest  face  glowed  with  pleasure,  and  it 
seemed  to  Sally  as  though  she  had  come  out  of  a 
winter's  night  into  a  warm,  friendly  room.  Her  mercurial 
spirits  soared. 

"Oh,  Ginger!  If  you  knew  what  it's  like,  seeing  you!" 

"No,  really?   Do  you  mean,  honestly,  you're  braced?" 

"I  should  say  I  am  braced." 

"Well,  isn't  that  fine!  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  for- 
gotten me." 

"Forgotten  you!" 

With  something  of  the  effect  of  a  revelation  it  suddenly 
struck  Sally  how  far  she  had  been  from  forgetting  him, 
how  large  was  the  place  he  had  occupied  in  her  thoughts. 


She  palled  her  arm  away. 


"I've  missed  you  dreadfully,"  she  said,  and  felt  the 
words  inadequate  as  she  uttered  them. 

"What  ho!"  said  Ginger,  also  internally  condemning 
the  poverty  of  speech  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  thought. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  The  first  exhilaration  of  the 
reunion  over,  Sally  deep  down  in  her  heart  was  aware  of  a 
troubled  feeling  as  though  the  world  were  out  of  joint. 
She  forced  herself  to  ignore  it,  but  it  would  not  be  ignored. 
It  grew.  Dimly  she  was  beginning  to  realize  what  Ginger 
meant  to  her,  and  she  fought  to  keep  herself  from  realizing 
it.  Strange  things  were  happening  to  her  to-night,  strange 
emotions  stirring  her.  Ginger  seem- 
ed somehow  different,  as  if  she  were 
really  seeing  him  for  the  first  time. 

"You're  looking  wonderfully  well," 
she  said,  trying  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation on  a  pedestrian  level. 

"I  am  well,"  said  Ginger.  "Never 
felt  better  in  my  life.  Been  out  in  the 
open  all  day  long — 
simple  life  and  all 
that — working  like 
blazes.  I  say,  busi- 
ness is  booming.  Did 
you  see  me  just  now, 
handing  over  Percy 
the  Pup  to  what's- 
his  name?  Five  hun- 
dred dollars  on  that 
one  deal.  Got  the 
check  in  ray  pocket. 
But  what  an  ex- 
traordinarily rum- 
my thing  that  I 
should  have  to  come 
to  this  place  to  de- 
liver the  goods  just 
when  you  happened 
to  be  here.  I  could- 
n't believe  my  eyes 
at  first.  I  say,  I 
hope  the  people  you- 
're with  won't  think 
I'm  butting  in.  You- 
'll have  to  explain  that  we're  old  pals  and  that  you  started 
me  in  business  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Look  here,"  he 
said  lowering  his  voice,  "I  know  how  you  hate  being  thank- 
ed, but  I  simply  must  say  how  terrifically  decent.  ..." 
"Miss  Nicholas." 

LEO  SCHOENSTEIN  was  standing  at  the  table,  and 
by  his  side  an  expectant  youth  with  a  small  mustache 
and  pince-nez.  Sally  got  up,  and  the  next  moment  Gin- 
ger was  alone,  gaping  perplexedly  after  her  as  she  vanished 
and  reappeared  in  the  jogging  throng  on  the  dancing  floor. 
It  was  the  nearest  thing  Ginger  had  seen  to  a  conjuring 
trick,  and  at  that  moment  he  was  ill-attuned  to  conjuring 
tricks.  He  brooded,  fuming,  at  what  seemed  to  him  the 
supremest  exhibition  of  pure  cheek,  of  monumental  nerve, 
and  of  undiluted  crust  that  had  ever  come  within  his  no- , 
tice.  To  come  and  charge  into  a  private  conversation  like 
that  and  whisk  her  away  without  a  word! .... 

"Who  was  that  blighter?"  he  demanded  with 
heat,  when  the  music  ceased  and  Sally  limped 
back. 

"That  was  Mr.  Schoenstein." 
"And  who  was  the  other?" 
"The  one  I  danced  with?    I  don't  know." 
"You  don't  knmoV 

Sally  perceived  that  the  conversation  had 
arrived  at  an  embarrassing  point.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  candor. 

"Ginger,"  she  said,  "you  remember  my  telling 
you  when  we  first  met  that  I  used  to  dance  in  a 
Broadway  place?  This  is  the  place.  I'm  working 
again." 

Complete  unintelligence  showed  itself  on  Gin- 
ger's every  feature.  "I  don't  understand,"  he 
said— unnecessarily,  for  his  face  revealed  the 
fact. 

"I've  got  my  old  job  back." 
"But  why?" 

"Well,  I  had  to  do  something."  She  went  on 
rapidly.  Already  a  light  dimly  resem'bling  the 
light  of  understanding  was  beginning  to  appear 
in  Ginger's  eyes.  "Fillmore  went  smash,  you 
know— it  wasn't  his  fault,  poor  dear.  He  had 
the  worst  kind  of  luck— and  most  of  my  money 
was  tied  up  in  his  business,  so  you  see—" 

She  broke  off,  confused  by  the  look  in  his  eyes, 
conscious  of  an  absurd  feeling  of  guilt.  There 
was  amazement  in  that  look  and  a  sort  of  incred- 
ulous horror. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say—"  Ginger  gulped  and 
started  again.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
let  me  have— all  that  money— for  the  dog  bus- 
iness—when you  were  broke?   Do  you  mean  to 
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say 


1  m  very  miserable 


Sally  stole  a  glance  at  his  crimson  face  and 


looked  away  again  quickly.  There  was  an  electric  silence. 
"Look  here,"  exploded  Ginger  with  sudden  violence, 
"you've  got  to  marry  me.  You've  jolly  well  got  to  marry 
me!  I  don't  mean  that,"  he  added  quickly.  "I  mean  to  say 
I  know  you're  going  to  marry  whoeVer  you  please — but  u>on't 

you  marry  me?  Sally, 
for  God's  sake  have  a 
dash  at  it!  I've  been  keep- 
ing it  in  all  this  time,  be- 
cause it  seemed  rather  rot- 
ten to  bother  you  about 
it,  but  now — Oh,  dam- 
mit, I  wish  I  could  put 
it  into  words.  I  always 
was  rotten  at  talking. 
But — well,  look  heie, 
what  I  mean  is,  I  know 
I'm  not  much  of  a  chap, 
but  it  seems  to  me  you 
must  care  for  me  a  hit 
to  do  a  thing  like  that 
for  a  fellow — and — I've 
loved  you  like  the  dick- 
ens ever  since  I  m.et  you. 
I  do  wish  you'd  have  a 
stab  at  it,  Sally.  At 
least  I  could  look  after 
you,  you  know,  and  all 
that —  I  mean  to  say, 
work  like  the  deuce  and 
try  to  give  you  a  good 
time ....  I'm  not  such  an 
ass  as  to  think  a  girl 
like  you  could  ever  really 
— er — love  a  blighter  like 
me  but — " 

Sally  laid  her  hand  en 
his. 

"Ginger  dear,"  she 
said.  "I  do  love  you. 
I  ought  to  have  known 
it  all  along,  but  I  seem 
to  be  understanding  my- 
self to-night  for  the  first 
time."    She  got  up  and 

bent  over  him  for  a  swift  moment,  whispering  in  his  ear 

"I  shall  never  love  anyone  but  you,  Ginger.   Will  you  try 

to  remember  that?" 

She  was  moving  away,  but  he  caught  at  her  arm  and 

stopped  her.  "Sally — " 

She  pulled  her  arm  away,  her  face  working  as  she  fougti: 

against  the  tears  that  would  not  be  kept  back. 

"I've  made  a  fool  of  myself,"  she  said.  "Ginger,  your 

cousin — Mr.  Carmyle — just  now  he  asked  me  to  marry 

him,  and  I  said  I  would." 

She  was  gone,  flitting  among  the  tables  like  some  wild 

creature  running   to   its   home  and  Ginger,  motionless, 

watched  her  go. 

'T^HE  telephone  bell  in  Sally's  little  sitting-room  was 
A  ringing  jerkily  as  she  let  herself  in  at  the  front  door. 
She  guessed  who  it  v/as  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  and 
the  noise  of  the  bell  sounded  to  her  like  the  voice  of  a  frienij 
in  distress  crjnng  for  help.  Without  stopping  to  close  the 
door,  she  ran  to  the  table  and  unhooked  the  receiver. 
Muffled,  plaintive  sounds  were  coming  over  the  wire. 

"Hullo— hullo. .  . . I  say— hullo— " 

"Hullo,  Ginger,"  said  Sally  quietly. 

An  ejaculation  that  was  half  shout  and  half  gurgle  ans- 
wered her.  "Sally!   Is  that  you?" 

"Yes,  here  I  am.  Ginger." 

"I've  been  trying  to  get  you  for  ages." 

"I've  only  just  come  in.   I  walked  home." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Hullo." 

"Yes?" 

"Well,  I  mean — "  Ginger  seemed  to  be  finding  his  usual 
difficulty  in  expressing  himself.  "About  that,  you  know. 
What  you  said." 

"Yes?"  said  Sally,  trying  to  keep  her  voice  from  shak- 
ing. 

"You  said — "  Again  Ginger's  vocabulary  failed  him. 
"You  said  you  loved  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Sally  simply. 

Another  odd  sound  floated  over  the  wire,  and  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence  before  Ginger  found  hinu;elf  able  to  re- 
surne. 

"I — I — well,  we  can  talk  about  that  when  we  meet. 
I  mean,  it's  no  good  trying  to  say  what  I  think  over  the 
phone,  I'm  sort  of  knocked  out.  I  never  dreamed —  Put. 
I  say,  what  did  you  mean  about  Bruce?" 

"I  told  you;  I  told  you."  Sally's  face  was  twisted,  and 
the  receiver  shook  in  her  hand.  "I've  made  a  fool  of  my- 
self.  I  never  realized —   And  now  it's  too  late." 

"Good  God!"  Ginger's  voice  rose  in  a  sharp  wail.  "You 
can't  mean  you  really —  You  don't  seriously  intend  to 
marry  the  man?" 

"I  must.   I've  promised." 

"But,  good  heavens — " 

Continued  on  iwyi-   JtH 
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New  Ears  for  Human  Race 

Vacuum  Tube  Amplijier  Reproduces  Sounds  Not  Heard  Since 

the  First  Dawn 

KEENE  SUMNER 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  a  mild  sensation 
was  caused  by  a  published  interview 
with  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  inventor,  in 
wUch  he  said  he  was  experimenting  with 
an  instrument  which  should  be  able  to — if 
anything  known  to  man  could  do  it — re- 
ceive some  sort  of  communication  from  the 
spirit  world.  Though  Edison  has  never 
v«t  revealed  what  kind  of  an  instrument 
M  ii  experimenting  with,  Earl  C.  Hanson, 
amother  inventor,  in  an  interview  with 
Ke«ne  Sumner,  contributing  to  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  declares  that,  whatever  the 
iBitrument  may  be,  it  probably  uses  a 
vacuum  tube  amplifier  to  magnify  the 
sounds  caught. 

Mr.  Hanson  told  Mr.  Sumner  that  this 
vacuum  tube  amplifier,  which  he  perfected 
with  the  aid  of  the  inventions  of  numerous 
•ther  scientists,  will  receive  wireless  mess- 
ates  having  a  wave  length  of  100,000  met- 
ers or  more.  Previously  no  wireless  sta- 
tion on  this  planet  was  capable  of  using  a 
w«T«  length  of  more  than  23,000  meters. 
He  adds  that  it  was  because  he  was  using 
on«  of  those  amplifiers,  that  Marconi,  the 
famous  wireless  inventor  and  expert, 
eautht  certain  new  sounds  which  he  assum- 
ed were  signals  to  the  people  of  Earth  from 
the  people  of  the  planet  Mars,  this  assump- 
tion being  based  on  a  knowledge  that  no 
wireless  station  on  Earth  was  capable  of 
liberating  electrical  waves  in  excess  of 
1»0,000  meters.  It  was  solely  because 
Marconi  was  using  the  new  amplifier  that 
ho  was  able  to  pick  up  those  signals  coming 
from — he  knew  not  where. 

This  vacuum  tube  amplifier,  which  has 
beoM  called  the  greatest  scientific  marvel 
of  tho  twentieth  century,  is  simply  a  glass 
tube,  closed  at  one  end  with  a  point,  like 
an  oloctric  bulb,  and  sealed  at  the  other 
into  a  black  base.  Inside  the  tube  is  a 
wlro  filament,  a  wire  spiral  around  it,  and, 
outside  the  spiral,  a  very  thin  piece  of 
MOtal  curred  into  a  cylinder,  open  at  one 
side.  Its  development  was  a  slow  process 
involving  many  years  of  concentrated 
thought  by  the  greatest  inventors  of  the 
age.  Years  ago  Edison  made  a  vacuum 
tube  containing  the  filament  and  the  plate; 
tkey  formed  the  two  electrodes.  He  never 
made  oxtensive  commercial  use  of  it  and, 
in  due  course  of  time,  the  patent  on  it  ex- 
pired. Some  years  afterward.  Professor 
Fleming,  Marconi's  chief  engineer,  used 
the  tube  as  a  director  of  wireless  waves  or 
vibrations.  Then,  still  some  years  later, 
De  Forest  added  a  third  electrode,  known 
as  the  grid,  a  little  wire  spiral,  whose 
addition  made  it  possible  to  accomplish 
things  on  which  inventors  had  been  work- 
ing unsuccessfully  for  years. 

With  the  aid  of  the  vacuum  tube  ampli- 
fier, Mr.  Hanson  demonstrated  to  Mr. 
Sumnor  that  he  could  go  into  distant 
rooms,  and  talking  there  in  a  low  voice 
make  Mr.  Sumner,  holding  the  amplifier, 
bolievo  he  was  shouting.  "President 
Harding's  voice  was  amplified  more  than 
a  Million  times  by  the  apparatus  used 
when  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address." 
Mr.  Sumner  reports  Mr.  Hanson  as  saying, 
"I  believe  he  could  have  been  heard  half 
a  mile  away  from  the  amplifier;  yet  he 
was  speaking  in  moderate  tones.  No 
instruments  of  any  kind  were  visible  to  the 
throng  that  listened  to  Mr.  Harding,  but 


underneath  the  platform  from  which  he 
spoke  were  three  rooms  containing  a  power- 
ful electrical  installation,  which  included 
several  sets  of  vacuum  tube  amplifiers. 
Each  additional  tube  used  increases  the 
sound  volume  that  much  more." 

Mr.  Hanson  said  that  six  tubes  were 
capable  of  increasing  the  energy  of  the 
electrical  units  passing  through  them  a 
million  times.  "The  amplifier  will  catch 
and  magnify  for  the  human  ear  musical 
tones  coming  from  a  tuning  fork  when  to 
all  ordinary  appearances  it  has  ceased  to 
vibrate.  "In  this  way,"  declared  Mr. 
Hanson,  "we  shall  be  able  to  listen  to 
sounds  which  no  human  ears  have  heard 
since  the  world  began.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  actually  be  able  to  hear  things  grow- 
ing, and  to  listen  to  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  matter!" 

It  was  this  little  amplifier  that  made  it 
possible  to  telephone  across  the  American 
continent.  An  audio-frequency  current — 
a  current  producing  a  sound  audible  to  the 
human  ear — if  sent  over  three  thousand 
miles  of  wire  becomes  so  feeble  before  it 
covers  that  distance  that  the  telephone 
receiver  Is  not  able  to  pass  It  on  to  the 
human  ear.  The  amplifier  has  overcome 
this  difficulty  successfully. 

This  tube  has  been  the  means  of  per- 
fecting apparatus  whereby  ships  at  sea 


are  able  to  find  their  way  by  means  of  the 
radio-compass.  Thus  ships  can  be  piloted 
into  port  even  during  the  densest  fogs 
without  danger  of  collision.  This  is  how 
it  is  done:  An  insulated  cable  is  laid 
along  the  bed  of  the  channel.  This  cable 
is  connected  with  an  electrical  installation 
on  shore.  What  we  call  a  magnetic  field 
is  produced;  that  is,  magnetic  waves 
emanate  from  the  cable.  A  ship  is  equip- 
ped with  coils  of  wires,  one  at  each  side 
toward  the  bow  of  the  vessel.  These  coils 
pick  up  the  magnetic  energy,  which  is  then 
passed  through  a  vacuum  tube  amplifier 
and  produces  a  musical  hum  in  the  tele- 
phone receiver  worn  by  the  navigating 
officer  on  the  bridge. 

The  officer,  by  simply  moving  a  switch 
can  listen  first  at  one  side  of  the  ship,  then 
at  the  other.  If  the  port-side  signal  is 
louder,  he  knows  he  is  to  starboard  of  the 
cable;  and  the  reverse  if  the  starboard 
signal  is  the  stronger.  Going  in  either 
direction,  he  always  keeps  to  the  right — 
to  starboard.  So  two  vessels  can  go  ahead 
safely  in  opposite  directions,  even  though 
the  fog  is  so  thick  that  they  are  invisible 
to  each  other,  simply  by  "listening  to  the 
cable." 

The  uses  to  which  the  new  amplifier  is 
being  put  are  numerous.  One  type  is 
being  used  in  a  device  for  charging 
storage  batteries  and  in  electrical  devices 
used  for  therapeutic  work  it  is  employed 
in  detecting  changes  in  temperature.  It 
can  also  be  used  in  locating  oil  and  also  ore 
bodies.  It  is  so  sensitive  that  the  most 
feeble  magnetic  energy  can  be  picked  up 
and  amplified.  In  fact,  there  appears  to 
be  no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  this  new  in- 
vention may  be  put. 


Louis  de  Rougemont  Was  Right 

scientific  Investigators  Substantiate  Story  of  Alleged  Fakir  from 

Australia 


ELLIOT  BAILEY 


'TpWENTY-THREE  years  ago,  as  many 
-■•  readers  to-day  will  remember,  Louis  de 
Rougemont  came  out  of  the  Australian  bush 
with  surprising  stories  of  strange  peoples 
and  stranger  adventures.  For  a  time  people 
listened  with  open-mouthed  eagerness,while 
scientific  societies  vied  with  one  another  to 
do  him  honor.  Then  somehow  some  strange 
breath  of  suspicion  arose,  the  same  people 
whohad  listened  so  eagerly  to  the  record 
of  his  exploits  were  quick  to  jeer,  and  to 
brarid  him  as  a  charlatan,  and  last  year 
Louis  de  Rougemont,  a  weary,  discredited 


old  man  died  in  a  Kensington  Infirmary. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  group  of  scientists 
known  as  "The  North-West  Australia 
Scientific  Expedition,"  after  several  years' 
wandering  in  the  little  known  region  of 
de  Rougemont's  adventures,  returned  to 
civilization,  and  in  sober  scientific  lan- 
guage established  the  essential  truth  of  all 
that  de  Rougemont  had  said  or  written. 

Elliot  Bailey  writing  in  the  Wide  World 
Magazine,  the  publication  that  had  first 
given  to  the  world  the  strange  experiences 
of  Louis  de  Rougemont,  tells  of  this  late 
justification. 
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Mr.  Bailey  bases  his  article  on  the  diary 
of  E.  J.  Stuart,  a  member  of  the  exped- 
ition, supported  by  the  remarkable  photo- 
graphs of  Jackson — the  photographer  of 
the    expedition: 

"Did  de  Rougemont  speak  the  truth 
after  all  when  he  told  his  tales  of  wonder- 
ful adventures  among  the  blacks?  The 
written  testimony  of  the  members  of  this 
expedition  proves  it.  More  important 
still,  his  statements  are  corroborated  by 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  camera. 

"One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  the 
voyagers  was  the  amazing  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides  along  this  coast.  At  Beagle  Bay, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  first  ports  of  call, 
the  schooner  had  to  be  taken  six  miles  out 
to  sea  in  order  to  keep  afloat  at  low  tide! 
From  Beagle  Bay  they  sailed  on  to  Chilli 
Creek,  and  here  they  discovered  what 
seemed  to  be  the  breeding-place  of  all  the 
crabs  in  the  sea. 

"  'Jackson  and  myself,'  says  Mr.  Stuart, 
'made  an  effort  to  photograph  them,  and  the 
sight  we  saw,  I  cannot  find  words  to  de- 
scribe.' 

"Continuing  along  the  coast,  the  ex- 
pedition reached  a  dangerous  strait  known 
as  Whirlpool  Pass.  'Here,'  says  Mr. 
Stuart,  'the  skipper,  Mr.  Jackson,  myself, 
and  one  of  the  crew  left  the  schooner  in  the 
whale-boat  and  entered  Whirlpool  Pass  in 
search  of  a  position  from  which  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  schooner  going  through  the 
pass,  where,  owing  to  terrific  tides  (the 
speed  of  the  current  is  often  twenty  miles  an 
hour)  and  whirlpools,  there  are  only  special 
times  when  a  boat  can  get  through. 

"  'Looking  ahead  up  the  Charnely,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  going  downhill,  the 
driftwood  rushing  past  us  on  each  side  Uke 
mad.  Suddenly  another  small  alligator 
darted  from  the  top  of  the  bank  into  the 
stream,  and  others 'could  be  seen  ahead. 
We  tore  along  like  this  for  about  an  hour. 
It  was  an  experience  I  would  not  go  through 
again  if  I  could  avoid  it.  Later — at  low 
tide — I  came  across  great  rocks  in  the 
stream  with  water  sluicing  over  them  at  a 
terrific  pace.  If  we  had  struck  these  with 
our  boat  there  would  have  been  little 
chance  for  us.'  In  these  very  waters  de 
Rougemont  himself  narrated  how  he  had 
an  exciting  encounter  with  an  alligator  on 
the    river    bank. 

"Some  six  weeks  after  starting  the  ex- 
pedition came  across  another  feature  of  this 
lonely  coast  which  had  been  previously 
testified  to  by  Louis  de  Rougemont — the 
great  coral  reefs  of  Montgomery  Island, 
which  cover  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles. 
As  will  be  described  later  on,  some  re- 
markable pictures  were  taken  of  these 
reefs,  which  prove  once  and  for  all  that,  in 
this  connection  at  least,  de  Rougemont 
spoke  the  truth. 

"Here  too  they  came  in  touch  with  a 
sea-monster  the  old  adventurer  described, 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  once  doubt- 
ed. This  was  the  dugong,  or  sea  cow,  a 
creature  which  suckles  its  'calf'  for  all  the 
world  like  its  four-footed  namesake. 
These  creatures  are  very  large,  and  when 
caught,  and  dead,  they  take  a  lot  of  hand- 
ling in  a  rough  sea.  De  Rougemont 
made  several  references  in  his  narrative  to 
the  dugong-hunts'in  which  he  participated. 

"From  now  on  the  expedition  experienc- 
ed a  succession  of  the  gales  which  de 
Rougemont  described  as  arising  with 
startling  rapidity  all  along  the  Cambridge 
Gulf.  Another  entry  in  the  diary  states: 
'It  was  too  rough  and  cloudy  to-day  to  do 
much  ;!however,  wefilmed  a  "sucker  shark'.' 
caught  during  the  day.  This  extraordin- 
ary fish  follows  ships  and,  when  travelling, 
sticks  by  a  suction  patch  on  the  back  of  its 
head  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the 
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craft,  when  it  anchors,  to  feed  on  rubbish 
thrown  overboard.  This  one  was  filmed 
on  the  line,  and  was  then  shown  hanging 
by  suction  to  a  spar.' 

"After  continuing  along  the  shore  the 
writer  goes  on: 

"  'We  sawja  large  canoe  on  the  beach, 
and  shortly  after  eight  or  ten  natives  ran 
out  of  the  bush  and  carried  it  off.  Some 
time  later  four  blacks  appeared,  and  our 
boys  waved  and  called  to  them.  After 
some  time  they  came  wading  out  towards 
the  schooner  on  to  a  reef.  We  then  sent 
three  black  boys  in  a  dinghy  with  in- 
structions to  try  and  explain  to  them  that 
we  were  friendly.  The  boys  got  them  in  the 
dinghy  and  brought  them  on  board — four 
big,  wild-looking  males,  absolutely  nude, 
with  long  hair  and  whiskers,  the  hair  near- 
ly all  from  the  chin.' 

"You  will  notice  a  curious  de  Rouge- 
mont  parallel.  Mr.  Stuart  mentions  the 
curious  flesh  markings  of  the  men — the 
raised  scars. 

"De  Rougemont's  accurate  description 
of  these  tribal  marks  was  one  of  his  strong- 
est cards,  and  converted  some  of  his  sev- 
erest critics. 

"One  of  de  Rougemont's  stories,  it  will 
be  remembered,  concerned  a  large  fish 
with  'a  sting  in  its  tail.'  So-called  experts 
ridiculed  this  at  the  time,  but  the  expedi- 
tion encountered  this  very  fish,  and  prov- 
ed that  his  description  was  perfectly  ac- 
curate. This  fish  is  the  sting-ray,  or  stin- 
garee,  which  actually  carries  concealed  in 
its  tail  a  most  formidable  sharp-pointed 
spear  or  spine. 

"A  week  later,  at  Lacrosse  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cambridge  Gulf — where 
de    Rougemont  is  believed  to  have  met 


with  many  of  his  adventures — the  ex- 
pedition confirmed  yet  another  of  the 
wanderer's  statements.  Probably  none  of 
his  stories  excited  so  much  criticism  as  his 
claim  to  have  ridden  giant  turtles  on  land 
and  sea.  'We  filmed  a  turtle  being  ridden 
by  a  native;  the  large  creature  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  along  with  its  rider — 
afterwards  we  filmed  a  black  boy  riding  a 
turtle  in  the  sea.' 

"A  point  worthy  of  note  is  that  the 
camera  proves  the  turtle  to  be  ridden  ex- 
actly in  the  way  de  Rougemont  described. 
The  black  sits  well  back  and  holds  up  the 
shell  in  front  in  order  to  prevent  the  crea- 
ture diving.  The  man  depicted  weighed 
thirteen  stone,  yet  the  turtle  carried  him 
with  ease. 

"Louis  de  Rougemont  gave  most  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  coral  formations  he 
saw  on  this  coast,  but  the  members  of  the 
expedition  are  unanimous  that  he  under- 
stated rather  than  overstated  the  case. 
'The  spot  itself,'  writes  Mr.  Stuart,  'is 
far  beyond  any  description.' 

"It  may  be  that  the  world  owes  a  greater 
apology  to  the  memory  of  de  Rougemont 
than  is  realized  even  now.  It  is  typical^  of 
the  irony  of  things  that  he  should  have  died 
just  before  the  all-conquering  cinemato- 
graph began  to  substantiate  his  claims. 

"Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  it 
has  an  odd  knack  of  coming  out,  even 
after  many  years.  Much  of  the  strangest 
portion  of  de  Rougemont's  narrative  is 
now  proved  to  have  had  a  solid  basis  of 
fact;  he  must  have  actually  seen  the  won- 
ders he  described,  lived  among  the  curious 
people  whose  ways  and  doings  he  pictured 
80  accurately.  That,  at  all  events,  is  in- 
controvertible." 


Is  All  Art  Falsehood? 

Truth  Would  Depict  Ugliness,  Says  the  Latest  Winner  of 

Nobel  Prize 

ANATOLE  FRANCE 


ANATOLE  FRANCE,  the  great  French 
novelist,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  for  1921,  calls  it  "a  hideous 
waste  of  time  to  seek  for  truth,"  and  de- 
clares he  has  centered  his  efforts  upon  the 
quest  for  beauty,  which,  "if  it  be  quite  as 
abstract  as  truth,  possesses  the  advantage 
of  lying  nearer  the  fundamental  instincts." 
France — whose  real  name  is  Jacques  Ana- 
tole  FYancois  Thibaud — has  been  called 
"the  impressionist  par  excellence."  He 
tells  us,  in  his  reminiscences  in  the  Dial, 
that  the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to 
look  for  pleasure.    He  adds:- 

"Like  Jean-Jacques,  I  am  tempted  to 
defy  any  man  to  say  he  is  better  than  I 
am.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  on 
that  account  think  highly  of  myself.  I 
think  that  men  in  general  are  worse  than 
they  seem.  They  do  not  show  themselves 
as  they  are;  they  hide  when  they  commit 
deeds  which  will  cause  them  to  be  hated 
or  despised  and  show  themselves  when 
they  act  in  a  manner  which  will  be  ap- 
proved or  admired.  I  have  rarely  opened 
a  door  inadvertency  without  finding  some- 
thing that  made  me  look  with  pity  on 
humanity,  with  disgust  or  horror.    What 


can  I  do?  It  is  not  pleasant  telling,  but. 
I  cannot  help  myself.  Have  I  always  been 
faithful  to  that  truth  I  love  so  passion- 
ately? I  flattered  myself  just  now  on  that 
score.  After  ripe  reflection  I  would  not 
swear  to  it.  There  is  little  art  in  these 
stories;  but  perhaps  a  little  has  crept  in; 
and  when  you  have  said  art  you  have  said 
arrangement,  dissimulation,  falsehood. 

"It  is  questionable  whether  the  language 
of  humanity  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the 
expression  of  the  truth;  it  derives  from 
the  cries  of  animals  and  has  kept  some 
of  their  characteristics;  it  expresses  emo- 
tion, passions,  needs,  joy  and  sorrow,  hate 
and  love.  It  was  not  made  to  tell  the 
truth.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  souls  of 
savage  beasts;  there  is  none  in  ours,  and 
the  metaphysicians  who  have  described  it 
are  lunatics. 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  what  I  have  done 
I  have  done  in  good  faith.  I  repeat:  I 
love  truth.  I  believe  that  humanity  has 
need  of  it;  but  surely  it  has  a  much  greater 
need  of  falsehood  which  flatters  and  con- 
soles and  gives  infinite  hopes.  Without 
falsehood  humanity  would  perish  of  de- 
spair and  ennui." 


Does  the  U.  S.  Irritate  Us? 

Writer  in  New  York  Paper  Claims  States  Is  Losing  Canadian 

Trade 

p.  W.  WILSON 


IN  A  FEATURED  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  P.  W.  Wilson  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  "challenging  fact 
that  not  for  many  years  has  there  been  in 
Canada  so  irritated  a  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  as  there  is  to-day."  The 
main  reason,  he  contends,  is  the  emergency 
tariff  imposed  by  the  United  States  with 
the  prospect  of  the  Fordney  tariff  to  follow. 
The  result  will  be  that  Canada,  instead  of 
buying  from  and  selling  to  the  United 
States  in  future,  will  increase  her  trade 
with  Great  Britain  by  increa.sing  her  prefer- 
ence to  Britain  and  on  many  commodities 
give  Britain  absolute  free  trade.  He  goes 
on  to  show  that  already,  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  last  October,  Canadian 
imports  from  the  United  States  fell  off  by 
$314,000,000,  while  Canadian  exports  to 
the  United  States  fell  by  $136,000,000  so 


that  for  every  dollar  of  trade  Canada  is 
losing  through  the  emergency  tariff  she 
is  making  the  States  lose  two  and  a  half 
dollars.  "Canadian  export  to  the  United 
States,"  he  continues,  "has  fallen  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  that  the  Dominion  is  in  no  temper 
to  talk  over  the  matter  in  language  of  com- 
pliment." 

Of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  he  says: 
"Assuming  the  passage  of  the  Fordney 
Bill — unless  it  be  seriously  modified — 
Canada  must  face  two  years  of  severe  un- 
employment, with  the  added  burden  of 
her  war  debt,  from  which  ordeal  she  will 
•merje  with  new  commercial  connections 
that  will  render  her  independent  for  the 
future  of  fiaoal  arrangements  alone  h«r 
land  frontier." 

Premier  Mackenzie  King,  this  writer  is 


mclined  to  think,  is  more  of  a  North  Am- 
erican in  political  thought  than  he  is  an 
imperialist  and  out-and-out  Britisher, 
pointing  out  that  Mr.  King  gained  his 
education  and  much  of  his  professional 
experience  in  the  United  States.  Still,  he 
believes  Mr.  King  will  pursue  a  policy 
tending  to  increase  Canada's  trade  in  other 
markets: — 

"Mackenzie  King's  political  platform 
demands  that  the  following  commodities 
be  put  on  the  free  list  for  Great  Britain: 
Wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  all  products  of 
wheat,  the  principal  articles  of  food,  farm 
iniplements  and  machinery;  farm  tractors; 
mining,  flour  and  sawmill,  machinery  and 
repair  parts  thereof;  rough  and  dressed 
lumber;  gasoline,  illuminating,  lubricating 


and  fuel  oils,  nets,  net  twines  andffisher- 
men's  equipment,  cements,  fertilizers. 
For  other  commodities,  the  preference  to 
Britain,  meaning  presumably  Greater 
Britain,  would  be  increased.  During  th« 
period  of  Canadian  depression,  expected 
from  the  Fordney  tariff,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Dominion,  as  a  marktt 
for  American  goods,  will  be  rendered 
less  valuable,  owing  to  a  diminished  pur- 
chasing power.  That  result  would  seem 
to  be  inevitable.  When  the  depression 
is  over  and  Canada  has  developed  her 
trade  elsewhere  than  in  America,  she 
will  again  be  a  purchasing  community, 
but  judging  from  the  usual  rules  of  com- 
merce where  she  buys,  there  she  will 
be  inclined  to  sell." 


A  Nation  of  Gamblers 

Horse  Racing  One  of  Greatest  Weaknesses  of  Island  Continent 

CHARLES  F.  THWING 


A  USTRALIA  is  a  nation  of  gamblers, 
-'^  according  to  Charles  Franklin  Thwing, 
who,  in  the  New  York  Times,  relates  that 
"leaving  out  the  clergy,  it  can  be  said  with 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  than  is 
cornmon  in  most  statements  touching 
social  phenomena,  that  nearly  everyone 
in  the  two  great  island  continents  of  Au- 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  bets  and  in  some 
form  gambles." 

The  author  instances  the  holding  of  the 
Melbourne  Cup  Week,  set  for  the  earlier 
part  of  November  each  year,  when  he  has 
seen  200,000  people  attend,  one  of  the 
densest  crowds  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Prizes  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  pounds  are  put  up  and  bets  run- 
ning up  into  millions  are  made,  lost  and 
gained.  The  proceeds  which  the  govern- 
ment gains  are  very  large  and  they  areiused 
to  help  lower  the  general  taxes. 

The  causes  of  this  universal  dominance 
of  gambhng  in  Australia,  he  states,  are 
both  general  and  particular.  Environ- 
ment makes  a  natural  gambler  out  of  the 
Australian.  He  lives  from  year  to  year  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peril,  where  the  weath- 


er makes  or  unmakes  his  fortune.  Drought 
unmakes,  rainfall  makes.  If  there  be  no 
rain  there  is  no  com  in  the  granary  and  no 
money  in  the  bank.  He  becomes  a  fatal- 
ist from  "staking  his  life  and  its  fortunes  on 
the  gamble  of  a  good  season  or  a  bad  one.'  * 
Australians  are  the  descendants  of  "men 
who  took  a  chance;"  it  had  its  large  human 
beginning  in  the  inrush  of  the  gold-seekers 
of  '51. 

Added  to  the  foregoing  is  a  cause  of  the 
negative  order,  which  Mr.  Thwing  refers 
to  as  "the  lack  of  interest  in  Australian 
life."  Australian  life,  he  explains,  is  a 
hfe  typically  commonplace.  The  land  is 
remote  and  lonely.  Betting  keeps  inter- 
ests alive — creating,  promoting  them. 
Incidentally,  the  Australian  loves  a  good 
horse. 

Last  of  all,  Mr.  Thwing  charges  that  in 
Australia  there  is  a  lack  of  certain  religious 
and  spiritual  ideals.  "The  Australian," 
he  declares,  "has  cast  off  the  outworn 
theologies  of  the  last  century  and  the  hum- 
bug of  early  Victorian  religious  cant,  but 
he  has  only  developed  in  its  place  a  non- 
rational  skepticism  which  is  utterly  behind 
modern    thought." 


Is  Money  Brain  Supreme?. 

Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  Flays  Beaverbrook  for 

Saying  So 

BLACKWOOD'S 


T  ORD  BEAVERBROOK'S  assertion 
■*— '  in  his  recent  book  that  "money  which 
is  striven  for  brings  with  it  the  real  quali- 
ties of  life,"  and  that  "the  money  brain  is, 
in  the  modern  world,  the  supreme  brain," 
failed  to  bring  hearty  applause  from  the 
editorial  sanctum  ofBlackwood's  Magazine. 
Indeed,  the  editor  of  Blackwood's,  in  his 
department  known  as  "Musings  Without 
Method,"  takes  the  Canadian-born  Eng- 
lish newspaper  baron  to  task  by  reminding 
him  that  "one  of  the  most  successful  men 
of  our  time  has  won  a  vast  fortune  and  all 
the  honors  which  attend  upon  wealth  by 
carrying  down  into  the  cottage  homes  of 
England  the  glad  tidings  of  crime  and  out- 
rage," and  "has  lightened  the  dullness  of 
our  British  Sabbath  by  showing  the  innoc- 
cent  once  a  week  how  the  vicious  live." 

"Here,  for  instance,"  writes  the  editor 
oi  Blackwood's,  "is  Lord  Beaverbrook,  who 
has  written  a  religious  tract  called  'Suc- 
cess,' and  who,  after  a  strenuous  and 
triumphant  career,  still  speaks  of  'money' 
with  a  pious  fervor  and  an  ardent  enthus- 
iasm. It  is  touching  to  note  with  what 
reverence  he  approaches  the  hard  sub- 
stance— gold— which  he  has  spent  his  life 
in  gathering.  He  is  kind  enough  to  re- 
cognize, so  he  tells  us,  'the  existence  of 
other  ambitions  in  the  walks  of  Art,  Re- 
ligion or  Literature,'  but  those  are  not 
'practical  affairs,'  and  it  is  'practical  af- 
fairs' which  engross  this  noble  author. 
'Money,'  says  Lord  Beaverbrook,  in  a 
tender  passage — 'money — :the  word  has  a 
magical  sound.  It  conjures  up  before  the 
vision  some  kind  of  enchanted  paradise 
where  to  wish  is  to  have — Aladdin's  lamp 
brought  down  to  earth.'  " 

Thus,  remarks  his  critic,  it  is  a  simple 
scale  of  measuring  success  to  look  at  a 
man's  banking  account  and  it  is  clear  that 
Lord  Beaverbrook  gives  advice  to  others 
"because  he  is  absolutely  satisfied  with 


his  own  career."  It  is  Beaverbrook's 
assertion  that  the  first  key  which  opens 
the  door  of  success  is  the  trading  instinct 
and  his  accompanying  reflection  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  knew  the  value  cf  exchange 
of  every  marble  in  the  village,  strikes  the 
editor  of  Blackwood's  as  most  astounding. 
"There,"  he  exclaims  in  type,  "is  a  lofty 
ideal  to  set  before  the  rising  generation! . . . 
As  then,  it  is  to  the  money-bags  we  must 
look  for  intellect,  it  follows  there  is  no  need 
to  educate  the  supreme,  the  money  brain. 
Lord  Beaverbrook's  own  education  was 
'of  the  most  rudimentary  description,'  and 
what  he  rejected  need  not  be  esteemed  Ijy 
any  of  us.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by  the 
great  hero  himself  that  if  a  young  man  is 
not  stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  he  has  'possibly  escaped 
a  grave  danger.'  The  boy  who  is  kept 
too  busy  with  his  books  may  overlook  the 
exchange  of  marbles,  and  he  will  lose  at  the 
out-set  all  chance  of  becoming  great  with 
the  only  greatness  thatisworth  achieving.' 
■  Lord  Beaverbrook's  statement  that  the 
poet,  Shelley,  had  genius  and  "a  flash  of 
business  knowledge  in  refusing  to  lend 
Lord  Byron  money,"  and  his  passing  refer- 
ences to  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Birkenhead, 
Bonar  Law  and  others  brings  for.h  this 
sly  observation:  "If  only  Lord  Beaver- 
brook had  not  in  his  boyhood  learned  the 
exchange  value  of  every  marble  in  the  vil- 
lage, he  might  have  been  a  profound  histor- 
ian.   But  Success  with  a  capital  cannot 

be  achieved  in  the  world  of  letters 

....  And  yet  whea  we  laid  aside  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  book,  we  could  not  but 
wonder  whether  In  the  world  of  art  and  lit- 
erature there  is  not  a  beauty  which  escapes 
the  trading  iastinct,  and  which,  if  only  he 
were  sensitive  to  its  infli-ence,  would  per- 
suade even  our  noble  author  himself  that 
the  value  of  marbles  was  not  the  only 
lesson  fit  for  a  boy  to  learn." 
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Not  So  Now — A  damp  cellar  used  to  be  considered  un- 
healthy.— Sydney  Record. 

*  »  •  » 

Wasn't  it  Normalcy? — Let's  see;  what  was  it  we  used 
headlines  for  before  we  thought  up  that  word  "crisis?" 
— Vancouver  Province. 

«  •  *  * 

A  Danger — The  store  that  doesn't  advertise  its  offerings 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  museum. —  Kingston  Britiyh 

Whig. 

*  «  *  * 

Inside  And  Out — Sign  on  a  doctor's  door  announces, 
"Doctor  of  all  diseases  of  the  skin  and  contents." — Otven 
Sound  Advertiser. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

Simple — You  Don't  Have  to  Look  for  the  Answer — 

It  is  easy  to  reduce  surplus  flesh  after  giving  a  little  thought 
to  the  methods  used  to  fatten  hogs. — Regina  Post. 

*  •  *  * 

Modernized  Methods — A  University  student  says  he 
received  this  telegram  from  a  sister  in  Moose  Jaw:  'Twins 
arrived.  Feeling  fine.  More  by  mail." — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  #  .      * 

The  Samaritan's  Question — When  a  modern  Good 
Samaritan  finds  a  man  beside  the  road,  he  always  asks  him 
if  he  got  the  number  of  the  car. — Brantford  Expositor. 

*  *  *  * 

And  So  You  Know  the  Answer — When  animmovable 
object  is  struck  by  an  irresistible  force  the  result  is  the 
same   as  an  argument  between    two  women. — Hamilton 

Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

Here's  A  Good  Job  for  Someone — It  is  stated  that  a 
senator  is  going  to  request  a  rule  to  make  senators  stick 
to  the  point.  Who  is  going  to  find  the  point  for  them? — 
Nelson  B.  C.  News. 

*  *  *  * 

Excellent  for  the  Purpose — The  south  is  all  excited 
over  the  discovery  of  a  petrified  man,  which  is  truly 
laughable.  In  the  West  we've  been  hiring  'em  as  hotel 
clerks  for  years  and  years. — Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *  * 

In  Father's  Footsteps — "Does  the  baby  take  after 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Smith?"  "Yes  indeed!  We  have  taken 
his  bottle  away  from  him  and  the  other  day  the  little  dar- 
ling tried  to  creep  down  the  cellar  steps." — Nelson  News. 


The  Truth- 


-The  right  of  way, 
The  right  of  way — 

Many  a  lad's  had  it 
Who  ain't  living  to-day. 

— Border  Cities  Star. 


Works  Well— The  quickest  way  to  reduce  the  overhead 
is  to  get  a  good  case  of  dandruff.— Co6aW  Nugget. 
♦  *  •  * 

Present  and  Prospective— Some  people  have  a  little 
still  and  some  folks  srtill  have  a  little. — Manitoba  Free  Press. 

»  »  »  * 

Those  Dog  Days  are  Past  —No  longer  can  one's  heart 
go  "pity  Pat"  when  he  thinks  of  Ireland's  woes. — Monct/)n 

Free  Press. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

You'll  Agree  With  This — The  way  some  people  have 
of  being  good  is  worse  than  the  way  others  have  of  being 
had.— Hamilton  Herald. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Hall  Marked — In  a  small  town,  a  social  leader  is  any 
woman  who  can  say  "coiffure"  v/ithout  looking  self-con- 
scious. —  Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

No  Hope — It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  armament 
conference's  ban  on  poison  gas  will  not  affect  political 
speeches. — Brockville  Recorder  -  Times. 

«  *  *  * 

What  Do  You  Think  About  That?— A  crusty  old 
bachelor  says  he  thinks  it  is  woman,  and  not  her  v/rongs, 
that  ought  to  be  redressed. —  Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

All  Right  As  a  Theory — "It  says  here  that  the  new- 
est fad  is  to  adopt  a  chicken  for  a  pet." 
Wife — "Just  let  me  catch  you  doing   it!" — Winnipeg 

Tribune. 

*  »  *  * 

That's  How  it  Sounds  from  Outside — As  we  under- 
stand it,  the  wreck  of  civilization  will  follow  immediately 
if  any  European  nation  is  denied  whatever  she  is  demand- 
ing.— Fredericton  Mail. 

«  *  *  * 

He  Knew  His  Place — "I  hear  you've  signed  up  as  skip- 
per of  the  good  ship  Matrimony?" 

"No,  my  wife's  the  skipper,  I  married  a  widow.  I  am  her 
second  mate." — Kindersley  Clarion. 


Tough! — The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them;  the 
good  is  often  repealed  by  the  opposition  party. — Quebec 

Telegraph. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Necessary  Spare — Some  women  won't  be  happy 
in  Heaven  unless  they  have  a  change  of  wings. —  King- 
ston Standard. 

*  *  *  * 

Works  Automatically — War  is  no  longer  necessary  tc 
reduce  populations,  anyway.  There  is  the  automobile. — 
Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  *  * 

Modern  Problems — "It  is  hard  to  find  a  place  to  pin 
your  faith  on  the  modern  girl  without  lacerating  her  skin." 
— St.  John  Standard. 

*  *  *  * 

You  Can't  Limit  It  to  Women— Some  women  are  so 
contrary  that  they  even  have  confidence  in  a  confidener 
man. — Gait  Reporter. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Sad  Thought — Nothing  makes  a  man  feel  so  mor- 
tal as  the  acquaintance  of  an  oyster  that  has  been  too  long 
away  from  its  native  sea. — Sydney  Record. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Seeing  Red — The  maddest  woman  on  earth  is  the  oii< 
who  buys  a  perfect  love  of  a  hat  and  sees  its  mate  on  s 
woman  she  doesn't  like. — Sherbrookc  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Methods  Vary — Japan  boasts  the  only  woman  pear! 
divers  in  the  v.'orld.  Our  women  don't  have  to  dive  fc-y 
them.  They  fish  for  them. — Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *  * 

Helpful  Hints  for  Housewives — Learn  one  new  thing 
every  day.  A  little  floor  oil  sprinkled  on  the  baby's  dress 
will  keep  the  floors  shining. — Peterboro  Examiner. 

*  *  *  * 

They  Didn't  Take  Him  Seriously— "Did    you  ever 

fool  with  the  stock  market?" 

"No,  I  was  in  dead  earnest;  the  stock  market  did  the 
fooling." — Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

One  on  Friend  Kate — On  his  return  to  Tokio  from  the 
disarmament  conference.  Admiral  Kato  said  he  had  been 
deeply  shocked  at  the  short  skirts.  Somebody  should  tell 
the  admiral  he  was  sent  to  Washington  to  discuss  arms,  not 
legs. — Saskatoon  Star. 


T^HAT  FREE  TRADE  is  to  all  intents 
■*■  and  purposes  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
the'Old  Country  is  the  contention  of  Capt. 
Wedgewood,  a  labor  M.P.,  and  former 
member  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  in  an 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

The  writer  is  an  opponent  of  protection 
and  takes  the  viev/  that  it  has  been  insid- 
iously foisted  upon  the  nation  by  stealth 
as^a  war  measure.     He  says  in  part:- 

"Probably  few  people  realise  how  com- 
pletely the  fiscal  system  of  this  country 
has  been  transformed  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  outposts  of  Free  Trade  have 
been  captured  and  its  strong  points  seized 
and  in  logic  the  Protectionists  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  demanding  that  the  whole 
position  be  abandoned.  The  ground  was 
prepared  by  the  expedients  forced  upon  us 
during  the  war.  By  stealth.  Protection 
and  Imperial  Preference  deployed,  and 
though  we  have  not  yet  a  general  tariff 
and  an  Imperial  Customs  Union  both 
could  be  justified  from  concessions  already 
secured. 

"First  come  the  McKenna  Duties,  im- 
posed to  save  shipping  space,  and  repres- 
senting  a  compromise,  if  one  is  correctly 
informed,  arrived  at  in  the  Cabinet  on  a 
primary  proposal  of  complete  prohibition. 
Whatever  the  Cabinet  understanding  may 
have  been,  a  pledge  that  these  duties  would 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  tariff  was 
given  explicity  and  publicly.  The  next 
step  was  the  enactment  of  Im.perial  Pre- 
ference and  the  announcement  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  the  'day'  foreseen  by 
his  father  had  arrived.    The  trustee  or 


England  Discards  Free  Trade? 

So  Says  Prominent  Labor  Member  of  Parliament 


CAPT.   WEDGEWOOD    BENN 


mandated  territories  were  also  put  in  the 
Preference  ring.  Next,  the  Colonies  were 
asked  in  a  circular  to  grant  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages. At  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
post-war  year  the  earliest  of  the  Imports 
and  Exports  Restriction  Bills  was  present- 
ed. 

"In  the  second  year  the  McKenna  Dut- 
ies were  continued  as  a  matter  of  form,  and 
although  in  the  previous  year  a  special 
amendment  had  been  inserted  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Coalition  Liberals  to  deter- 
mine their  operation  in  accordance  with 
the  'transition'  plea,  no  protest  was  made 
from  this  quarter  at  their  embodiment  in  a 
permanent  form.  Later  in  the  same  year 
came  the  Dye  Stuffs  Act. 

"In  the  present  year  (1921)  the  German 
Reparations  (Recovery)  Act  was  a  further 
step  in  the  same  direction,  followed  by  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  present  proposals  for  loans 
to  the  Colonies  on  condition  that  they  buy 
British  goods — a  potential  exploitation  in 
the  best  eighteenth-century  manner.  No 
Tariff  Reformer  would  pretend  that  this 
conglomeration  of  devices  is  a  scientific 
instrument.  But  the  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  Protection  has  gone.  The 
rest  is  mere  detail. 

"An  examination  of  the  working  of  any 
of  these  protective  duties  would  justify 


their  critics,  but  in  some  ways  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Act  is  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive. 

"First  let  me  point  out  how  the  desire 
to  safeguard  the  supplies  of  war  material, 
thought  to  be  essential,  has  been  exploited 
by  the  stealthy  Tariffist.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  Coalition  manifesto  of 
November,  1918,  said  nothing  about  pro- 
tective duties. 

"  'It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,' 
the  letter  said,  'to  preserve  and  sustain, 
where  necessary,  those  key  industries  in 
the  way  which  experience  and  examination 
may  prove  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose.' 

"Among  the  several  picturesque  meta- 
phors by  which  the  Act  was  described 
during  the  debates,  none  was  more  apt 
than  Mr.  Baldwin's  description  of  it  as  an 
umbrella.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see,  now 
that  the  umbrella  is  open,  what  a  fight  is 
being  made  to  get  under  its  shelter,  and 
what  a  big  umbrella  it  has  become.  Years 
ago  Mr.  Bonar  Law  recognised  that  once 
a  tariff  exists  you  cannot  resist  new  de- 
mands to  share  its  benefit.  He  said 
(June  10th,  1902)  'it  was  impossible  to  tax 
one  manufactured  article  without  immed- 
iately raising  an  agitation  for  the  taxation 
of  all  manufactured  articles.' 

"The  stirring  appeal  of  the  Coalition 


Manifesto  was  to  safeguard  'vital  supplies. ' 
These  'vital  supplies'  are  now  found  to 
include  glass  doll's-eyes,  hat  ornaments 
such  as  glass  fruit,  children's  magic  lan- 
terns, and  even  electric  lamps  for  offices 
if  they  have  Tungsten  filaments.  You 
may  look  at  your  face  in  a  mirror  for  noth- 
ing if  it  reflects  you  faithfully,  for  a  shav- 
ing glass  you  must  pay  33  1/3  per  cent. 

"Part  II.  is  intended  to  protect  us  against 
the  supposed  flooding  of  our  markets  by 
German  goods.  The  Act  imposes  a  flat 
rate  duty  and  the  mark  has  sunk  to  five  a 
penny.  How  can  a  flat  rate  of  one-third 
be  effective  in  this  case?  A  breakfast 
party  was  given  by  Lord  Derby  on  May 
6th,  1921.  The  Times  in  its  report  said: 
'What  those  present  regarded  as  definite 
guarantees  were  given  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, viz.,  that  33  1/3  per  cent,  will  be  the 
maximum  duty  imposed.'  If  so,  what 
possible  effect  can  it  have  to-day?  A 
passage  from  Mr.  Baldwin's  speech  on  the 
Bill  may  throw  light  on  this  subject: — 

"  'If  there  were  cases  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  Bill,  the  fact  that  the  British 
Parliament  had  attempted  to  tackle  the 
question  would  serve  as  a  very  great  warn- 
ing to  any  countries  on  the  Continent 
which  might  think  that  by  juggling  with 
their  currency  they  were  going  to  compete 
unfairly  with  us.  They  would  know  that 
the  H»use  of  Commons,  having  gone  thus 
far,  would  not  be  slow  to  go  farther  if,  later 
on,  it  should  be  found  that  the  measar«i 
they  had  taken  were  unsuccessful  in  meet- 
ing   the    case.' 

"Does  this  m>ean  a  breach  of  the  Break- 
fast Party  pledge  and  a  higher  duty?" 
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Good  Business 

The  instructions  I  got  on  shaving  cream 

By  V.  K.  Cassady-  B.  S.   M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist 


The  makers  of  Palmolive  decided  ^to 
use  their  soothing  oils  in  a  shaving  cream. 
And  they  gave  me  these  instructions: 

"The  men  we  go  to  are  all  using  other 
shaving  soaps.  Most  of  them  are  satis- 
fied— some  are  wedded  to  them. 

"You  must  create  a  superlative  soap, 
conspicuously  supreme.  Otherwise  we 
shall  never  tell  men  anything  about  it." 

We  asked    1,000    men 

Our  first  step  was  to  ask  1,000  rnen 
what  they  most  desired  in  a  shaving  soap. 

Then  we  set  out  to  meet  their  require- 
ments better  than  others  had  done. 

We  are  soap  experts-  that  is  our  busi- 
ness.   We  have  studied  soap  for  decades. 

We  have  won  millions  of  women — 
won  the  topmost  place  in  toilet  soaps — 
by  creation  of  Palmolive. 


Now  with  those  same  oils — palm  and 
olive — it  was  for  us  to  make  a  shaving 
cream  as  popular  with  men. 

Tried  130  Times 

We  worked  18  months  on  the  problem. 
We  made  up  130  formulas,  and  we  tried 
them  out  on  every  sort  of  beard. 

We  knew  soap  chemistry.  We  had 
the  oils  which  had  held  supreme  place 
for  3,000  years.  We  had  made  the  finest 
facial  soap  that  women  ever  knew. 

But  we  fell  down  130  times  before  we 
satisfied  ourselves  on  a  shaving  soap 
for  you.  You  are  one  we  tried  to  please. 
Now  we  ask  you,  as  a  fair  return,  to 
give  this  soap  a  test. 

Go  back  to  what  you  now  use  if  we 
have  nothing  better.  But  find  out  what 
•we've  done.  If  you  have  something  you 
want  tested,  v/e'U  do  the  same  for  you. 


Made  in  Canada 


;■..,    In.    t'ai 


].;<i.,  „i  ranada,  Limited.     14490 


Enjoy 

Ten  Shaves 

FREE 

Just  send  the  coupon 
and  we  will  send  a  trial 
tube.  See  our  conception 
of  what  a  shaving  soap 
should  be.  See  if  it  is  not 
better  than  any  soap  you 
know. 


r. 


The   Four    Things 
Most  Desired 

Men  wanted  ample  lath- 
er. We  made  a  soap 
which  multiplies  itself  in 
lather  250  times.  A  tiny 
bit — only  one-half  inch — 
suffices  for  a  shave. 

Men  wanted  quick  re- 
sults. Within  one  minute, 
vvith  this  soap,  the  beard 
absorbs  15%>  of  water. 
And  that  makes  the  tough- 
est beard  cut  like  wax. 

Men  wanted  lasting 
lather.  The  lather  of 
Palmolive  Cream  ,  main- 
tains its  creamy  fullness 
for  ten  minutes  on  the 
face. 

Men  wanted  nice  after 
effects.  Here  the  palm 
and  olive  blend  soothes  all 
irritation.  No  lotion  is 
required.  The  skin  is  left 
in  soft  and  velvety  con- 
dition. 

Tho!5°  are  the  results 
that  you  want.  Let  us 
prove  that  we've  attained 
them.  Send  this  coupon 
for  our  ten-.shave  tube. 


10  Shaves  FREE 


Simply  insert  your  name 
and  address  and  mail  to 

The  Palmolive    Company 
of  Canada,   Limited 


Dept.  B-258 


Toronto,  Our. 
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Learn  Music 
At  Home! 

New   Easy  Method 

riaiio.  Organ.  Vl»Ilii, 

Druim     and     Trap*, 

Haxophone,      Flut*, 

C'ltariiiet .    t'kuleU, 

'j'romboite.    Cornet,    Gultv, 

Kanj*.      Alaiidol  Ui .      Uar», 

'(.'*Jio,    .Siftht    KlfiKUig.      No 

jkinflfr    iiRuU    the    abllMy    to 

play    bo    Hhut.    out    of    y*ur 

life.        -Tiiat      write      ua      ft 

p«etal    ro  (lay   for   our   new 

FrM   Hook,    freHti  from   th« 

yr1fit*r.      Let    u«    teU    you 

k»v  you  can  easily,  quick- 

Iv.      Lhiwoughly      learn      to 

•lay    nur   favorite    muttlcal 

uwtruiBMit  by  note  lii  your 

haicw,    wttu-mt    taaotior,     hf    our    New     Improvo* 

•    etudr    M»ilwd.      Different,    easier    than    prlrat* 

(•fta%«r  wa>  ■ -BO  btftaoao.  dry  ea^jvLsM— no  IncooTenl- 
«BC«  Nff  irlck  nuala,  no  "AUBbrre,"  yet  glniplo. 
«»ttdoi^iI.    ttnaalaiAy  vaiy  for  oren   a   mere  cliild 

250,000  Pupllsl 

4f*  bafe  tuefttititvliy  tausht  •TCr  350. QUO  |Mtip!c,  from 
m  «•  tnclTt  III  all  par<>  ot  tlia  warldl  Iluiulmb 
mitt — "H4Tr  "ieumwi  m»re  la  on«  t«nu  in  my  honw 
vMh  raw  wtM^^y  lttw«fu  Uiaa  iti  thn-o  terms  vUh 
«fHate  tefti'haw."  "BreJTtbla*  Ls  w  tUorougb  and 
««mvla*f."      7):7   la>*iloiie   Uf   uarrele    af  RtmpUcUy 

Wonderful  New  Book  Free 

Wa  want  to  bavf  tna  pupli  In  each  locality  at  onc«  to 
«9k»  tdTrr'.lae  **ur  woadorful  ^aay  system  of  teacbliig 
<n<alc.  K>  tfci-Tf«M  offer  our  marvelous  Icaaons  a! 
anctteaU;  at  coBt.  Chargee  amounting  merely  to 
tkaU  th«  ixut  nl  sKMt  muBtf.  iwitaao,  etc.  Beglnuew 
W  artTtpcad  pupne.  We  hare  hundreds  of  pupU» 
(tokl  liw«  la  New  Vark,  tlii  lauaioal  center  af  AiBarlca. 
n«  nefer  our  ?.oaie  Study  method  In  pla^e  of  Mat 
aldaM  teacher..  Ott  all  the  preof,  facts,  lotteja  fioll 
nut  I  amaalni  offer  and  fascinailng  New  Back  Juat 
U".- 11.  all  froel  Write  peaUl  t*-cUy.  Addrese 
II.B.  Soliaol  of  M'liie    2392  Bruntwick  BIdg..  Naw  Vark 
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MORE  CtilPOPRAGTORS 
UP6FNTLY  NEEDED^ 


B«e««ie    a    Chiropractic    Doctor.      Th«   on* 

yrofeasion     aot    overcrowded. 

Qiiropractic  has  shown  euch  remarkublo 
rcjnrits  in  the  promotion  of  good  health, 
Mm  alleviation  of  suffering  and  saving  of 
Hfe  that  tiie  people  are  demanding  it. 
Move  practitioners  are  needed  at  once. 
T*  men  and  women  with  ambition  and  a 
fair  educntion  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
Sret  into  a  profession  offering  unlimited 
tMd,  congrenuil  work  and  permanent  auc- 
cess.      Full    particulars    on    request. 

TORONTO  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

Drpt.    M.,    846-48    Broadview    Ave., 

TORONTO.   ONT. 


UNIVERSAL    PORTABLE  AND 
FOLDING  BATH  TUB 

With  or  without  instantane- 
ous water  heater  attaoh«d 
permits  all  bathroom  com- 
forts of  a  millionaire  in  any 
room.  No  plumbing.  Btiaal- 
ly  suitable  for  country  or 
town  homea.  Sensation  of 
I^ondon  Fair.  30  days'  trial. 
Moderate  priced.  Ask  alMat 
our  Indoor  Chemical  Gloeets. 
UNIVERSAL  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO., 
66  Assumption  St.,  Walkerville,  Ont 


RUPTURE    RELIEF 

Don't  wear  ready-made  imported  trusses, 
my  new  surgicAl  invention  (made  to  order 
C»r  men,  women.  children)  retains 
parts  Bafely  and  is  intended  to  assist 
■■toK«  to  close  the  ot>enine.  Sent  on  trial 
u»4er  guarantee  for  you  to  wear  and  teat. 
Write  now  for  free  information  how  to 
end  rupture  troubles  without  risk. 
ThM.  T.  Ecan,  Specialist,  1057  Collera  St., 
TORONTO 


had  started  out  with.  The  idea  of 
responsibility  that  went  right  back 
to  the  tea  gardens,  and  right  forward 
to  the  tea  drinker,  and  took  charge 
right  along  the  line,  guaranteed  every 
step,  and  made  good  every  error.  That 
was  coupled  with  a  persistent  and  def- 
inite policy  of  telling  the  public  about 
the  product;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  effectiveness  of  ad- 
vertising was  not  as  generally  apprec- 
iated in  those  days  as  it   is   now. 

At  the  bottom  it  was  a  question  of 
quality.  Mr.  Larkin  himself  says  he 
paid  moderate  attention  to  other 
things,  but  vital  attention  to  the  up- 
keep of  quality.  "Quality  is  what 
makes  for  success."  There  are  people 
in  the  trade  who  will  not  go  quite  as 
far  as  Mr.  Larkin  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  product,  but  there  is  no  one 
who  will  question  that  he  gives  the 
cruality    he    advertises. 

How  He  Picked  a  Trade  Name 

rHERE  ARE  people  who  still  per- 
sist in  thinking  that  there  was  some 
njysterious  compulsion  in  the  word 
■'Salada"  that  made  for  his  success. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  good  a 
selection  of  nicely-distributed  vowels 
and  consonants,  with  a  musical  ring  to 
them,  as  any  other.  It  was  as  good 
but  no  better  than  many  thousands  of 
other  words.  It  lived  in  obscurity  as 
the  name  of  a  certain  small  Indian  tea 
plantation,  without  enough  force  to 
bring  that  tea  plantation  any  public 
attention,  until  one  day  iMr.  Larkin 
decreed  that  you  couldn't  popularize 
:\n  idea  like  India  or  Ceylon;  that  you 
seeded  a  word  to  tie  advertising  to, 
'.nd,  looking  over  a  tea  book,  discov- 
ered this  little  insignificant  plantation 
with  a  musical  name.  And  the  answer 
to  the  impression  that  the  word  had 
some  mysterious  ability  to  make  busi- 
ness is  the  simple  fact  that  it  didn't 
make  the  fortune  of  its  original  own- 
ers, while  P.  C.  Larkin  did  most  suc- 
cessfully use   it  to  make  his. 

Now  Mr.  Larkin's  company  claims  to 
he  the  biggest  tea  company  on  the 
N'orth  or  South  American  continent. 
U  has  great  warehouses  in  Toronto, 
Boston,  Montreal  arid  New  York,  and 
offices  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  in  London,  England,  Colombo,  and 
Bombay.  It  all  started  from  an  idea 
born  only  thirty  odd  years  ago. 

Mr.  Larkin  has  built  a  great  busi- 
ness, and  an  artificer  is  usually  an 
artificer  throughout.  The  creative  im- 
pulse is  going  to  touch  the  man  some- 
where. Mr.  Larkin  not  only  built  a 
business  but  he  built  himself,  and  each 
development,  whether  of  his  business 
or  himself,  has  been  reflected  on  the 
)ther.  His  business  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity and  the  need  to  travel,  and 
he  has  travelled  extensively.  He  has 
been  brought  in  touch  with  older  civ- 
ilization, has  developed  tastes  and  ap- 
preciations and  understanding.  It 
A^asn't  crammed  into  him  in  the 
-chools.  He  got  it  himself.  It  is  re- 
flected in  his  business.  The  great  office 
buildings  are  probably  the  most  unique 
;n  the  continent,  because  they  bear 
the  imprint  of  his  personal  tastes — 
carpeted  with  oriental  rugs,  with  tap- 
estry on  the  walls,  oriental  carvings  in 
ebony,  teak  and  sandalwood,  with 
grotesque  idols  and  goddesses,  almost 
priceless  works  of  art;  little  pieces  of 
cloisonne  and  jade  and  lapis  lazuli 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  on  the 
desks  of  the  clerks,  on  the  fyling 
cabinets,  everywhere.  Mr.  Larkin  ad- 
mits that  some  of  his  acquaintances 
call  this  taste  effeminate;  he  admits 
it  and  does  not  care.  Once  he  was 
showing  a  prominent  bank  official 
through  one  of  his  offices. 

"But  the  cost,  man,  the  cost!" 
ejaculated  the  banker. 

"Cost,  nothing!"  said  Mr.  Larkin. 
"You  bankers  would  spend  as  much 
on  one  of  your  pillars  as  we  have 
spent  on  the  whole  thing,  and  it's  my 
ioea   that  this   is   more   worth    while." 

Mr.  lyarkin  has  a  reason  for  his 
opinion,  too.  "  I  don't  want  my 
employees  to  feel  that  they  are  com- 


ing to  a  prison,  when  they  come  to 
work.  I  want  them  to  work  in  pleasait 
surroundings.  I  believe  it  is  better 
and  happier  for  them,  and  that  means 
better  .'service  for  me.  I  like  beautiful 
things,  and  I  fancy  everyone  else  will 
like  them  if  they  get  a  chance." 

And  so  through  all  his  offices  in  all 
his  buildings  there  is  this  note  of 
Oriental  magnificence.  "A  bit  gari.sh," 
some  people,  whose  tastes  run  to  the 
Spartan  simplicity  of  unadorned  flat 
tops,  are  wont  to  say.  "Clean  nutty," 
say  others  in  the  colloquial  terms  of 
the  day.  Supposing  you  were  to  admit 
)  ;th  charges.  Nothing  so  very  terrible, 
is  it?  Isn't  there  something  a  little 
worthy  of  admiration,  too,  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  studying  his  business 
not  only  as  an  absorbing  game,  or  as 
a  great  struggle?  Not  only  as  an  ec- 
onomic benefit  or  as  a  producer  of 
wealth  for  himself  and  others,  but 
studying  all  its  outcroppings,  knowing 
the  lands  from  which  his  products 
come,  and  making  it  a  life  hobby  to 
know  and  appreciate  their  art  and  cul- 
ture? "A  bit  garish,"  we  say,  merely 
because  we  do  not  see  them  in  an  art 
gallery;  but  surely  it  is  something  also 
that  he  has  an  almost  priceless  cohec- 
tion  of  beautiful  objects  gathered  by 
himself  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
as  one  of  the  great  interests  of  his 
life,  and  they're  not  locked  up  where 
no  one  can  see  them  but  himself,  and 
lis  immediate  associates.  It's  unusual, 
and  some  people  may  laugh  at  it  a  bit, 
but  it's  a  real  idea  anyway,  and  real 
ideas  are   rare. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  Mr. 
Larkin  has  been  kept  pretty  close  to 
his  own  business.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  businesses  that  are  so  definitely 
the  work  of  the  man  at  the  head.  Mr. 
Larkin  has  always  been  very  definitely 
captain  of  the  ship.  For  all  that,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  been  his  only  interest, 
nor  has  he  refused  to  give  of  his  abil- 
ities to  public  causes.  He  was  vice- 
chairman,  with  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  as 
chairman,  of  the  Tloronto  General 
Hospital  Board,  when  it  was  emerging 
from  the  cramped  chrysalis  in  the  east 
end  of  the  city,  into  one  of  the  finest 
hospitals  in  the  country.  Before  these 
two  men  resigned  the  chairmanship  of 
tiiib  great  public  seivice,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  seventeen  years,  a  project  in- 
volving upward  of  four  million  dollars 
was  freed  from  debt.  How  much  of 
this  satisfactory  result  was  due  to  the 
outstanding  abilities  of  Sir  Joseph,  and 
how  much  to  Mr.  Larkin,  no  one  is 
likely  to  know,  but  it  was  a  great 
team. 

There  has  never  been  any  hullaba- 
loo about  the  work  that  these  two  men 
gave  to  the  service  of  this  great  in- 
stitution. There  has  been  little  if  any 
mention  of  the  amount  of  its  great 
cost  that  was  actually  borne  by  them 
personally.  So  the  world  in  general 
takes  this  work  more  or  less  for  gran- 
ted, but  it  was  a  great  service  for 
humanity  given  freely  and  without  any 
blare   of  trumpets. 

Mr.   Larkin   was    one   of   the    found- 
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ers  6f  the  Ontario  Liberal  Club, 
and  he  has  been  a  sort  of  rallying 
figure  for  the  Liberal  party  for  a  de- 
cade past.  He  was  the  more  influen- 
tial a  figure,  because  he  was  disinter- 
ested. He  wanted  nothing  of  position 
or  profit,  but  only  to  give  the  absol- 
utely unwavering  allegiance  that 
might  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his 
character.  One  of  the  gracious  things 
arising  out  of  this  allegiance  was  his 
friendship  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Sir  Wilfrid  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
Mr.  Larkin's  home  on  every  visit  to 
Toronto.  It  was  a  strange  friendship, 
of  men  as  far  opposed  in  character- 
istics as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  but 
it  was  a  very  real  friendship.  And  it 
was  left  for  Mr.  I^arkin,  after  many 
long  years  of  intimacy,  to  pay  one  of 
the  finest  tributes  to  his  chief  that 
could  ever  be  paid  to  mortal  man:  "1 
never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  thin^ 
against  anyone  in  all  the  world." 

Years  ago  Mr.  Larkin  almost  came 
in  for  some  political  prominence.  He 
was  appointed  a  representative  for 
Canada  on  a  Royal  Ck)mniission  to 
investigate  the  resources  of  the  Em- 
pire. But  before  Mr.  Larkin  coulri 
get  his  trunk  packed  the  election  of 
1911  very  decisively  removed  the  Lib- 
erals from  power,  and  George  Eulas 
Foster  packed  his  trunk  instead. 

Some  little  time  ago  Mr.  Larkin  wa? 
at  his  Boston  office,  and  one  of  the 
newspapers  sent  a  young  reporter  to 
interview  him.  He  came  and  saw  Mr 
Larkin  in  his  sumptuous  Boston  office, 
and  returning,  went  to  his  city  editor 
to  enquire  in  an  awed  voice  if  all 
Canadian  magnates  dressed  and  lived 
like  Oriental  nabobs.  Which  suggest? 
the  thought  that  Mr.  Ijarkin  has  tht 
edge  on  almost  any  other  business  man 
in  the  matter  of  a  business  in  London. 
He  can  wear  a  morning  coat  and  a  silk 
!iat  without  seif-c«Bscious!iess  and 
without  affectation,  for  it  must  be  ar. 
intimate  friend  indeed  who  has  seen 
him  in  any  more  frivolous  garb. 

If  Mr.  Larkin  go*s  to  represent 
Canada  at  London,  he  goes  with  a  very 
distinctly  Canadian  ideal.  He  has  prob- 
ably done  as  much  as  the  average  man 
for  the  Empire  and  Imperial  relations. 
but  at  heart  he  is  a  Canadian  first. 
It  is  bred  in  his  bones  and  it  is  such 
an  attitude  that  Canada's  representa- 
tive at  London  should  have. 

When  it  is  intended  to  send  a  mae 
to  serve  Canada  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  send  one  who  has  served 
himself  well.  If  a  man  cannot  make 
a  success  of  his  own  business  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  he  will  do  bet- 
ter for  the  government.  Mr.  Larkin 
took  an  idea  of  service  and  quality,  and 
with  hard  work,  enthusiasm  and  cour- 
age, built  it  into  a  g'reat  organization 
that  made  him  a  fortune,  by  giving  a 
very  real   .service   to   the   public. 

But  more  than  that,  in  the  same  hard 
school  of  experience  he  found  the 
time  and  the  interest  and  the  enthus- 
iasm to  develop  appreciations,  and  in 
his  own  way  to  pass  them  on  to  those 
whose  interests  w«re  associated  with 
the  business  he  controlled.  What  does 
it  matter  where  iie  wa.>-  bt'rn,  or  when  ? 
It  is  not  what  you  were  that  matters. 
but  what  you  have   become. 


They  Took  Their    Own  Pictures! 

Continued  from  page  1 S 


A  T  VARIOUS  times  inquiries  have  been 
^^  received  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society  regarding  the  apparatus  and 
methods  used  by  Mr.  Shiras  in  taking 
flashlight  pictures  of  wild  life,  and  to  meet 
these  requests  the  following  statement 
has  been  prepared: 

Pictures  From  a  Boat 

/^'ERTAIN  animals  like  deer  and  moose 
^  frequenting  watercourses  at  night  are 
easily  approached  by  the  use  of  a  lantern 
or  jack  light  in  the  front  of  a  canoe  or  flat 
bottom  hunting  skiff,  the  flashlight  being 
fired  when  within  about  twenty-five  feet 
of  the  animal.  For  this  purpose  a  table 
15x20  inches  is  used,  the  same  resting  on 
a  round  2-lnch  staff  running  through  a 
board  beneath  the  table  and  resting  in  a 
socket    at   the   bottom,    the   pole   being 


grea.sed  at  points  of  contact  so  that  the 
table  swings  noiselessly.  A  simpler  sub- 
stitute is  to  place  one  board  upon  another 
with  a  wire  nail  running  through  each.  A 
piece  of  ham  rind  between  the  boards 
makes  it  nearly  noiseless.  By  the  use  of 
such  a  table,  holding  one  or  two  cameras 
and  a  jack-light,  these  can  be  swung  so  as 
to  cover  any  quick  movement  of  an  animal 
without  turning  the  boat  for  that  purpo.se. 

The  Set  Camera 

A  NOTHER  method  useful  not  only  in 
-'^  picturing  big  game  but  a  class  of  animals 
that  avoid  the  jack-light  or  are  absent 
from  water-courses,  consists  in  placing  the 
cameras  and  flashlight  in  a  proper  locality, 
with  a  black  thread  running  from  the 
flashlight  machine  to  a  tree  or  stake,  and 
thence  through  a  screw-eye,  and  baited. 
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Film  on  teeth  costs 
countless  women 
one  of  their  chief 
attractions. 


Make  this  delightful 

test  and  see  how 
pretty  teeth  can  be. 


Pearls  In  the  Mouth 

Remove  the  film — see  how  they  glisten  then 


There  is  now  a  new  way  to  beautify  the  teeth. 
This  offers  you  a  pleasant  ten-day  test. 

It  is  based  on  modem  research,  endorsed  by 
modem  authorities.  Leading  dentists  now  ad- 
vise it  almost  the  world  over. 

Without  it,  teeth  are  almost  always  coated 
more  or  less  by  film,  and  that  coat  is  dingy. 
With  it,  millions  of  teeth  are  given  beauty 
which  is  priceless  to  a  woman. 

Film  clouds  the  teeth 

Film  when  fresh  is  a  viscous  coat.  You  can 
feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  between  the  teeth  and  stays.  Later  it  be- 
comes dingy,  sometimes  greatly  stained.  Film 
is  the  basis  of  tartar. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth.  Thin 
coats  of  film  may  cloud  the  whitest  surface. 
Then  that  dim  coat  seems  to  be  the  natural 
tooth  color. 

Film  is  the  great  tooth  enemy.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to  film. 
Very     few     escape     them.     Despite  the  tooth 

Made  in  Canada 

^^\  ,i^„u,„„,j„„,,j„^,j.,^^     CANADA       I 

REG.  IN  b^lMMMIIBgHHnHllHMiMHlMa* 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste,  made  to  comply  with  modern  re- 
quirements. Endorsed  by  authorities  and  advised  by  leading 
dentists  the  world  over.     All  druggists  supply  large  tubes. 


brush   all  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing. 

A  difficult  problem 

Film  has  been  a  difficult  problem.  The  tooth 
brush  used  in  old  ways  does  not  end  it.  No 
ordinary  tooth  paste  can  effectively  combat  it. 

So  dental  science  has  for  years  sought  ways 
to  fight  that  film.  Two  ways  have  now  been 
found.  Able  authorities  have  subjected  them 
to  many  careful  tests.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
these  new  methods  mean  a  new  dental  era. 

A  nev-day  tooth  paste  has  been  created, 
based  on  modem  research.  And  these  two 
methods  are  embodied  in  it.  The  name  of  the 
tooth  paste  is  Pepsodent.  It  enables  everyone 
to  daily  combat  film-coats  wherever  they 
appear. 

Other  new  effects 

Modem  science  has  also  learned  how  to  com- 
bat starch  deposits.  They  gum  the  teeth,  get 
between  the  teeth,  and  often  ferment  and  form 
acids. 

It  has  learned  how  to  neutralize  mouth  acids 
— the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

These  new  discoveries  are  embodied  in  Pep- 
sodent.    Thus   every  use   brings   these   desired 
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effects.     It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow. 
is  Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agqnt. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  |digestant  in  th« 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch  deposit* 
before  they  cause  attacks. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth  acids  as  they 
form. 

Pepsodent  gives  these  natural  agents  multi- 
plied effect.  It  does  this  twice  a  day.  Starch 
and  acids  are  thus  constantly  combated. 

Now  in  world-wide  use 

Authorities  the  world  over  now  advocate 
these  methods.  Dentists  everywhere  adviw 
them.  As  a  result,  careful  people  of  some  4C 
races  are  now  using  Pepsodent. 

To  millions  it  is  bringing  whiter,  cleaner,  safer 
teeth.  You  see  the  results  in  glistening  teeth 
wherever  you  look  today.  To  countless 
children  it  brings  new  protection  which  will  have 
life-long  effects. 

That  is  the  product  we  urge  you  to  try.  Make 
this  ten-day  test.  Then  decide  your  future 
course  by  what  you  see  and  feeJ. 

Cut  out  the  coupon,  else  you  may  forget. 


The  Quick  Effects 

Send  this  coupon  for  a 
10-Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth,  whiten  as  the 
film  coats  disappear.  You 
will  quickly  realize  what 
this  method  means  to  you. 


10-DAY  TUBE  FREE 
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THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  682,  118  Sherbourne,  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepaodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  ■  family 
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^00  Cups  of  Delicious 
Tea  in  fhisPackade 
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Salada  Gold  Label,  the  purest, 
most  delicious  tea  you  can  buy, 
is  also  the  most  economical,  be- 
cause it  yields  more  cups  to  the 
pound.  Blended  from  only 
the  freshest,  tenderest  leaves, 
Salada  Gold  Label  imparts  more 
strength  and  flavor. 
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"The  Delicious  Tea" 
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Made. 


THIS  COUPON  if  mailed  to  Advertising  Manager,  "SALADA," 
Toronto,  will  bring  you  by  return  mail  a  sample  of  the  delicious 
GOLD  LABEL  SALADA. 


XJOVV  youngsters  do  like  Moir's!  But  big  sister  doesn't  scold 
•*■  -*  very  much  for  she  knows  they  are  pure  and  wholesome  and 
just  as  good  for  kiddies  as  for  grown-ups. 
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Do  You  Read  the  Advertisements? 

THE  MAIN  thing  an  advertiser  wants  to  do  is  to  tell  you  plainly  just 
how  and  why  his  goods  are  worthy  of  your  consideration.  You  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  that  alone,  because  many  things  you  see  adver- 
tised are  the  things  you  buy  and  use  in  youv  regular  daily  life.  By 
reading  the  advertisements  you  can  learn  the  names  and  read  descrip- 
tions of  the  things  that  are-  best  and  most  satisfactory. 


Such  a  thread  tied  to  a  stake  across  a  run- 
way can  be  used  with  equal  effect. 

Flashlight  Apparatus 

FOR  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  Shiras  has 
used  one  form  of  machine,  where  the 
flashlight  powder  is  fired  by  a  32  primed 
and  empty  pistol  cartridge  projected  into  a 
pill  box  containing  from  }4  to  }^  ounce  of 
powder,  according  to  the  distance  or  color 
of  the  object.  This  box  should  be  soaked 
in  paraffine  if  loft  out  any  length  of  time. 
Using  an  ordinary  lens  of  about  6-inch 
focus,  small  animals  are  taken  at  from  six 
to  eight  feet,  and  the  larger  ones  up  to 
twenty  and  twenty-five  feet. 

At  no  time  in  Mr.  Shiras'  experiences 
has  a  fire  been  started  by  the  explosion  of 
the  flash,  although  proper  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  have  no  inflammable 
material  within  reach  of  the  flash. 

The  flashlight  machine  consists  of  a 
metal  bed-plate  two  inches  in  diameter 
within  a  rim  turned  up  at  the  back  and  on 
each  side,  the  back  rim  having  a  hole  for 
the  cartridge  which  is  discharged  by  a 
spring-actuated  hammer  by  a  trigger  to 
which  a  string  is  attached.  When  the 
cartridge  is  in  place  a  safety  slide  covers  it 
when  the  box,  with  a  hole  in  it  of  the  same 
size,  is  connected,  so  there  is  no  danger  of 
an  explosion  during  this  adjustment.  It 
has  been  customary  to  fill  the  cartridge 
with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  or  soluble  cotton 
(a  low  grade  of  gun  cotton)  for  the  purpose 
of  better  ignition  and  also  preventing  the 
powder  from  working  back  into  the  cart- 
ridge. This  cotton  is  now  hard  to  obtain, 
but   anyone  interested    can    obtain    the 


address  of  a  supply  house  by  writing  the 
editor    of    MACLEAN'S. 

ORIGINALLY  Mr.  Shiras'  flashlight 
pictures  were  taken  by  a  very  rapid 
grade  of  powder,  the  lenses  opening  be- 
fore and  closing  after  the  flash,  by  bulb 
pressure,  the  speed  being  about  l/40th.  of 
a  second.  Another  and  much  faster 
method  is  to  have  the  shutters  revolve 
during  the  maximum  of  the  flash,  a  slow 
grade  of  powder  being  used,  when  it  is 
possible  to  take  pictures  up  to  l/500th.  of 
a  second,  although  a  lesser  speed  is  usually 
sufficient.  This  is  accomplished  by  run- 
ning a  wire  from  the  top  of  the  powder  box 
and  connecting  it  with  a  trigger  that  re- 
leases an  air  pump  from  which  a  tubing 
runs  to  the  shutter.  This  method  is 
shown  in  the  photograph  that  usually 
accompanies  the  present  description.  If 
fast  powder  is  used  the  falling  hammer 
must  release  the  shutter,  set  at  low  speed 
(J^sec.)  before  the  ignition  of  the  powder. 
Nearly  all  photographic  stores  carry 
several  makes  of  flashlight  powder,  both 
in  the  medium  and  extra  fast.  During 
the  war  these  powders  were  dangerous  to 
fire  by  a  hand  machine,  lacking  proper  in- 
gredients. Ordinarily  it  is  better  to  place 
this  apparatus  on  a  pole  over  one's  head 
when  in  a  canoe,  discharging  it  by  a  cord 
within  reach.  The  machine,  having  holes 
on  the  sides  and  bottom,  can  be  readily 
screwed  to  a  tree  or  stake  for  automatic 
work.  Tin  boxes,  painted  green  and  with- 
out a  bottom  and  having  an  opening  for 
the  lens  in  front  should  be  placed  over  the 
camera,  when  exposed  to  moisture  or  left 
out    for    many    nights. 


The   Mennonites'    Trek 

Continued  from  page  2U 


"But  I  cannot  do  that,"  he  protested, 
"for  I  have  but  time  enough  to  reach  Sa-s- 
katoon  and  catch  my  train." 

"Your  train  is  an  hour  late.  Bishop," 
called  one  of  the  womenfolk  from  the  door- 
way. 

"In  that  case,"  consented  the  bishop, 
"I  will  accept  your  invitation." 

After  he  was  seated  at  table  he  casually 
inquired  how  they  had  gained  the  informa- 
tion that  his  train  was  an  hour  late,  and 
they  told  him  amid  much  laughter  that 
one  member  of  the  family  had  called  up 
Saskatoon  over  the  telephone.  "So  you 
see.  Bishop,"  they  insisted,  "the  little 
telephone  which  you  claim  is  an  invention 
of  the  Evil  One  has  saved  you  time  for  a 
re-t  and  dinner." 

It  is  recorded  that  the  bishop  made  no 
reply.  His  eyes  and  his  nostrils  told  him 
t  here  was  an  exceptionally  fine  dinner  he 
was  going  to  miss  if  he  split  hairs  about  his 
convictions,  so  he  decided  to  stay  and 
dine — and  literally,  instead  of  figuratively, 
allow  the  telephone  to  be  damned. 

Mennonites    Strongly    Individualistic 

'X*HE  Mennonites  are  not  community 
■*-  farmers  as  many  suppose  who  have 
not  been  among  them.  They  are  as  a 
matter  of  fact  strongly  individualistic. 
Each  transacts  his  private  business  se- 
parately, except  on  the  rarest  of  occasions. 
They  usually  arrange  to  buy  their  farms 
so  that  they  can  build  their  houses  and 
barns  in  village  style,  thus  overcoming  the 
isolation  so  much  more  common  elsewhere 
in  prairie  farm  life.  As  a  rule,  every  nook 
and  corner  of  their  home  premises  is  scru- 
pulously clean  and  the  older  farmers  have 
fine  avenues  of  shad«  trees  about  their 
places.  Often  the  Mennonites'  house, 
stable  and  barn  are  all  in  one  long  build- 
ing with  dividing  walls  between,  thus  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  go  out  into  the  cold 
during  the  Winter  to  do  the  chores  and 
milking. 

The  stock  and  equipment  on  a  Mennon- 
ite  farm  is  invariably  of  the  finest  and  most 
up-to-date  character.  Though  they  have 
their  eccentricities  as  to  dress,  home  sur- 
roundings and  education,  they  have  few 
superiors  as  farmers  anywhere  in  the  world. 

A   Strange   History   Indeed 

'"pHE  name  Mennonite  did  not  origin- 
-*■  ally  apply  to  a  race  of  people  but  to  a 
religion,  although  through  usage  it  has 
come  in  this  country  to  designate  a  class  of 
immigrants  who  came  here  from  German 
colonies  in  Southern  Russia.  Their  creed 
is  based  on  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
Old  Testament:  but  it  utterly  discards 


the  right  of  priests  to  assume  that  their 
office  confers  any  sanctity  upon  them  not 
the  privilege  of  the  individual  worshipper. 
They  claim  to  admit  and  observe  no  reli- 
gious laws  outside  the  Bible  and  the  con- 
science of  the  individual;  even  baptism 
is  not  compulsory.  The  Mennonite  belief 
lays  stress  on  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
and  a  man's  word.  They  do  not  believe 
an  individual  can  be  a  true  Christian  and 
kill,  maim  or  even  injure  a  fellow-human 
in  war  or  in  what  we  would  call  "jiist  pro- 
vocation" or  "self-defense."  An  oath 
is  looked  upon  by  a  Mennonite  as  equiva- 
lent to  blasphemy^they  accept  other 
men's  words  as  sacred,  and  a  declaration 
made  by  a  Mennonite  without  being  sworn 
is  to  him  a  declaration  before  his  Creator. 

The  Mennonites  have  always  been  till- 
ers of  the  soil  and  since  the  earliest  prac- 
tice of  the  precepts  of  their  faith  have 
been  a  persecuted  people  and  wanderers 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  Holland, 
where  the  creed  gathered  to  itself  the  first 
following  of  proportions,  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  exemption  from  military  ser- 
vice in  1575,  from  oath-taking  in  1585, 
and  from  public  office  in  1617.  The  latter 
exemption  was  sought  because  they  hold 
that  "all  kinds  of  magistracy  is  foreign  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,"  though  they  have 
bishops,  preachers  and  deacons,  who  act 
as  their  spokesmen. 

Napoleon  experienced  some  trouble 
with  the  Mennonites  in  the  Vosges,  but 
the  Corsican,  instead  of  attempting  to 
coerce  these  humble  people  into  taking  up 
arms,  ordained  that  they  should  be  em- 
ployed in  hospital  service  in  his  campaigns, 
duties  which  they  accepted  cheerfully. 
He  did  not,  however,  exempt  the  Dutch 
Mennonites,  for  the  reason  that  they  "had 
ceased  to  present  a  united  front  of  resist- 
ance to  military  claims,"  and  they  sent  a 
large  band  of  volunteers  to  Waterloo. 

Accounts  of  Mennonite  beginnings  vary, 
but  the  more  authentic  relate  that  the 
first  congregation  to  profess  these  prin- 
ciples was  formed  in  Zurich  in  1525,  by 
Grebel,  Manz  and  Baurock.  Thence  the 
sect  spread  through  Switzerland  and  the 
south  of  Germany  and  Austria.  A  per- 
secution in  which  3,000  of  their  number 
were  put  to  the  sword  caused  them  to 
move  to  Moravia  and  Holland.  Shortly 
after  this  there  arose  Menno  Simonds,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  organised 
the  congregations  of  the  faithful  through- 
out Holland  and  North  Germany.  His 
name  has  been  used  ever  since  to  designate 
the  sect. 

Notwithstanding  persecution  the  Men- 
nonites increased  and  spread  through  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Switzerland  and  Russia. 
In  the  year  1871,  when  the  Russian  Men- 
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nonites  numbered  40,000,  the  Russian 
Czar  abrogated  the  agreement  made  with 
them  by  a  former  ruler  and  decreed  they 
should  be  liable  to  conscription  for  his 
armies.  It  was  then  they  made  thair  pre- 
parations for  a  "trek"  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  though  refugees  of  their 
faith  from  other  countries  who  sought 
homes  on  this  continent  as  early  as  1683. 
In  the  West  they  are  said  to  be  divided 
into  some  seventeen  different  sects  in- 
cluding Old  Colony  Mennonites,  Reform- 
ed Mennonites  or  "Herr's  People,"  New 
Mennonites,  Evangelical  Mennonites, 
Amish  or  Omish  Mennonites  and  the 
Church  of  God  through  Christ. 

Through  the  di^'isions  of  the  sect  and 


the  error  often  made  in  including  Teuton- 
ic Lutherans  and  Catholics  as  Mennon- 
ites, a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  ari.sen 
as  to  the  causes  underlying  the  "trek" 
of  the  Old  Colony  Mennonites  from  Cana- 
da. Incidentally,  while  the  Mennonites 
of  Waterloo  county,  Ontario,  are  of  the 
same  faith,  they  did  not  come  to  this 
country  with  the  Russian  Mennonites  of 
the  West.  They  were  mostly  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen,  who  with  the  exercise 
of  more  patience  than  has  apparently 
been  accorded  their  brethren  of  the  West, 
have  become  m.odel  Canadian  citizens 
whose  young  m-en  voluntarily  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  Canada  and  the  Empire  in 
the  recent  war. 


The    Evidence    in    the   Chair 
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"There  seems  to  be  some  misappre- 
hension about  my  desire  to  do  a  kindly 
turn,"  said  Peter  to  Mrs.  Mallen,  after 
he  had  placed  the  girl  on  a  sofa.  "What 
it  is  all  about  I  haven't  the  remotest 
idea."  Breathing  hard  he  found  one  of 
his  private  cards  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
"In  case  you  wish  to  communicate  with 
me  you  will  find  me  at  this  address.  So 
far  as  I  know  I  am  not  a  scoundrel; 
but  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  in- 
quiries.    Good    morning." 

Peter  Chivers  now  realised  that  his  ad- 
venture had  led  him  along  a  simple  enough 
though  circuitous  path,  romantically  pro- 
mising in  the  early  stages,  but  that  it  had 
led  him  into  unpleasant  and  unexpected 
deep  water;  true  the  element  of  mystery 
remained,  but  now  that  he  had  surrender- 
ed the  mesh  bag  his  own  part  in  the  affair 
had  come  to  an  end.  There  had  been 
little  satisfaction  for  his  pains;  not, 
he  argued  to  himself,  that  he  had  looked 
for  any  further  reward  than  the  apprecia- 
tion of  what  he  had  done.  Often  late 
into  the  night  he  pondered  seriously  over 
the  abrupt  ending  of  his  efforts  and  the 
misunderstandable  attitude  taken  by  Miss 
Morland:  a  complicated  recognition  of 
his   open  honesty. 

TT  was  several  days  later  before  his 
•*■  conscience  was  somewhat  pacified  by 
a  telephone  call  from  Miss  Morland  her- 
self. She  was,  she  said,  in  a  low,  penitent 
voice,  telephoning  from  a  booth  near 
Times  Square,  and  she  wished  very  earn- 
estly and  sincerely  to  apologise  for  her 
insane  nervousness  on  the  day  he  visited 
them  at  Douglaston.  "We  are  all,"  she 
told  him,  "terribly  sorry  that  our  behavior 
was  so  outrageously  ill-mannered,  and  I 
am  phoning  to  ask  you  not  to  think  too 
harshly   of   us." 

Peter,  her  voice  prompting  the  remem- 
brance of  a  precious  weight  still  lingering 
in  the  archives  of  his  mind,  asked  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  see  her;  and  her  con- 
sent being  gained  he  hurried  down  town 
and  had  tea  with  her  in  a  tiny  restaurant 
on  Thirty-ninth  street. 

"Margaret  ought  to  go  abroad,"  she 
said;  "preferably  to  Europe  or  South 
America.  I  don't  think  she  will  get  well 
until  we  take  her  away  from  New  York." 

"Has  she  had  the  best  of  medical  ad- 
vice?"    Peter  asked. 

"Oh,  yes.  But  they  don't  seem  to 
be  able  to  do  anything  for  her.  What  she 
really  needs  is  to  go  away  from  here." 

"But  is  the  European  and  South  Amer- 
ican air  so  much  better  than,  say  for  in- 
stance, the  Laurentian  mountains?"  he 
asked  her;  and  again  her  answer  was 
confusing.  She  confessed,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Mallen  had  made  some  inquiries 
about  Mr.  Peter  Chivers  and  found  out — 
here  she  was  absolutely  charming  in  her 
evasive,  arch  confidentiality — that  he 
was  very  well  known,  a  much  respected 
gentleman,  and  one  of  New  York's  elig- 
ibles.     Peter   was   vastly    amused. 

"But  that  doesn't  explain  your  initial 
suspicion  of  me,"  he  said  laughingly. 
"For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  understand  why 
you  thought  I  was  such  a  villain.  You 
accased  me  of  all  sorts  of  abominable 
things;  taking  advantage  of  you  and  I 
don't  know  what.  If  I  had  been  steahng 
your  bag  instead  of  returning  it — "  He 
smiled. 

"It  was  di.sgraceful  of  me,"  she  said 
softly;  and  Peter  felt-  .she  was  unhappy 
in  talking  of  the  incident.  "You  see  we 
are  very  much  alone  out  there — two  de- 
fenceless women  and  an  invalid — and 
we're  absolutely  terrified  of  burglars  and 
hold-up  men.  You  have  no  idea  how  we 
fee!  at  night. ..  .sometimes." 


"I'm  sure,"  agreed  Peter. 
"But  we  are  going  away  before  long." 
This  he  found,  very  much  to  his  surprise, 
disturbed  him  greatly,  and  he  actually 
had  to  check  the  desire  to  acquaint  her  of 
it.  "In  about  two  or  three  weeks,"  she 
added. 

IN  THE  taxi  he  told  her  something  of 
his  life  and  mode  of  existence.  "It's 
fairly  similar  from  day  to  day,"  he  said. 
"I  keep  up  the  pretence  of  the  Chivers 
interest  in  the  firm,  but  I  guess  my  father 
was  a  shrewder  man.  Apart  from  that 
there's  little  to  keep  me  in  New  York." 

"But  don't  you  do  anything  at  all?" 
she    asked    disappointedly. 

"Oh!  yes.  When  I'm  not  wanted  at 
the  office  I  spend  a  great  amount  of  time 
in  my  library.  I  am  compiling  a  list  of 
classifications  of  American  portraits, 
landscapes,  marines, — the  whole  business." 

"Do  you  paint?" 

"Just    a   little." 

"You  must  be  very  clever,"  she  said; 
and  Peter  blushed. 

"I'm  thinking  of  going  away  for  a  while," 
he  said.     "To  paint  from  nature." 

"Oh!" 

Later  that  same  night  Peter  sat  in  his 
library  and  deliberately  set  his  mind  to 
work  "on  the  images  of  Edith  Morland. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  silent  chair 
which,  in  the  first  place,  had  been  the 
genesis  of  his  present  deep  interest  He 
now  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  falling  in  love  with  this  uncom- 
municative young  lady;  or  was  it,  he 
asked  himself,  only  because  she  intrigued 
his  curiosity  and  had  conducted  her- 
self so  strangely?  There  was  no  doubt 
as  to  her  attraction,  her  personality.  The 
girls  Peter  knew  were  as  unlike  her  as 
possible;  less  interesting,  less  engaging. 
He  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  his  face 
as  he  impulsively  visualised  the  addition 
of  Edith  Morland  to  his  household. 
He  wondered  what  Jenks  might  have  to 
say  of  it.  It  was  exhilarating  to  picture 
her  sitting  opposite  him  in  the  very  chair 
which  her  mesh— his  thoughts  changed 
abruptly!  The  chair,  she  had  said,  had 
not  belonged  to  her,  and  the  question  in- 
stantly framed  itself  in  his  mind.  How 
did  her  mesh  bag  find  its  way  there? 
Peter  jumped  to  his  feet  and  walked  about 
the  room,  knitting  his  brow  as  the  start- 
lingness  of  his  question  gained  full  force. 
Such  a  m.ajor  complication  appeared  like 
a  huge  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  future; 
violently  bolting  the  doors  which  were 
ready  to  be  fully  opened — the  storm  in 
his  mind  was  interrupted  by  Jenks  who 
appeared  suddenly  in  the  room. 

"Do  you  wish  anything  further,  Mr. 
Peter?" 

"Yes,  Jenks;  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Sit  down." 

.Tenks  preferred  to  stand;  it  was,  he 
said  politely,  quite  customary  in  the  fam- 
ily- 

"These  two  armchairs,"  commenced 
Peter.  "Tell  me  all  you  know  about 
them?" 

"I  got  them  at  an  auction  sale,  Mr. 
Peter.  They  cost  you  twenty  dollars. 
The  receipted  bill  is  among  your  papers 
over  there."  Jenks  pointed  to  the  writ- 
ing desk. 

"Please  find  it,  at  ■once." 

The  receipt  was  quite  in  order;  stat- 
ing in  effect  that  Messrs.  Ammot  and 
Davis  had  sold,  at  their  auction  rooms 
on  Twenty-seventh  street,  two  armchairs 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  to  Peter 
Chivers. 

"There  were  no  other  bidders?"  asked 
Peter. 

"No,  Mr.  Peter." 


The  Strange  Story  of  an 
Arab  Merchant 

There  is  a  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  an 
Arab  merchant  who,  returning  from  a  pilgrim- 
age, seats  himself  by  a  spring  in  the  desert  to  eat 
datee,  the  stones  of  which  he  throws  in  the  air. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  these  stones  kills 
the  son  of  a  genie,  and  when  the  poor  merchant 
is  charged  with  the  crime,  he  is  overwhelmed. 
He  had  not  imagined  one  could  do  so  much 
harm  with  a  date  stone.  This  story,  weird  as  it 
is,  illustrates  an  every-day  truth. 

How  few  of  us  give  sufficient  thought  to  the 
consequences  of  our  acts. 

For  instance,  how  many  housewives  realize 
the  danger  there  may  eventually  be  for  husbands, 
children  and  themselves  in  the  tea  or  coffee  they 
serve  at  meal-time? 

Any  doctor  can  tell  you  that  tea  and  coffee 
contain  drug  properties  whose  influence  is  to 
stimulate  nerves,  often  producing  sleeplessness, 
nervous  irritation,  and  a  general  slowing  down 
of  efficiency. 

Yet  people  are  not  dependent  on  tea  or  coffee 
for  their  meal-time  drink.  Thousands  of  former 
tea  and  coffee  drinkers  now  use  Instant  Postum. 
They  like  the  rich,  full-bodied  flavor  of  this  pure 
cereal  beverage  and  its  freedom  from  harm,  and 
they-  can  make  it  in  a  moment  in  the  cup  by 
simply  adding  boiling  water. 


ft 


There's  a  Reason**  for  Postum 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Company,  LiiniteU 
Windsor,  Ontario 

Sold  by  good  grocers  everywhere! 
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KlICmCN  SINKS 


Why  go  through  another  year  without  the  advantages  of  a  sanitary 

labor-saving  sink  in  your  kitchen? 

"^Innitnrh"  Sinks  are  made  to  instal  36  inches  from  floor  to  top  of 

rim.    This  height  saves  the  physical  strain. 

C»P7  •<  Booklet  'Standard  Plnmbinc  Fixtares  for  the  Home"  sent  on  reqaeit. 

Sftatidavd  <Saitttans  iPlfe,  Co. 

tUi  ^  i  t  e  J 

General  Office  and  Factory:    Royce  and  Lansdowne  Aves.,  Toronto 


Toronto   Blow : 

5S-5t   Bicbmond  BtrMt   Ktf 

Mootrval: 

W8   B«*Tez   Hall   Booart 


WlimliKg    Showrooms : 

76   Lombard   Stre^ 

Calgary : 

S25   Eighth   Arenua  West 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


Hamilton   Store: 

SO-28   Jackson  Street  W«8t 

Vancouver : 

847    Beatty  Street 


You  Can't  Set  Fire  to  the  House 
With  an  EVEREADY  Flashlight 


\^St=! 


fVEREADY 

'"'■ASHLicMT 


JJOW  many  fires  from  matches, 
candles,  oil  lamps  and  lant- 
erns would  have  been  prevented 
by  carrying  an  Eveready  Flash- 
light ! 

Eveready  has  forever  removed  the 
fire  hazard  from  the  home.  Evereidy 
is  flameless — cannot  ignite  anything. 
And  in  addition  to  its  safety  from 
fire,  Eveready  is  the  handiest  portable 
light  ever  invented  for  use  every- 
where about  the  place. 

You  have  a  dozen  uses  a  day  for 
Eveready.  Lights  the  vyay  up  and 
down  stairs ;  down  into  the  cellar ; 
out  to  the  stable,  barn,  woodshed,  and 
other  outbuildings. 

Always  keep  your  flashlights 
working  with  fresh 
Eveready  Batteries 

Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries 
are  ior  sale  at  Hardware,  Electrical, 
Sporting  Goods,  Drug,  and  Auto  Ac- 
cessory Shops;  Garages;  General 
Stores. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CO., 

LIMITED 
Toronto        Montreal        Winnipeg        VancooTcr 

cVEREADr 

FLASHLIGHTS 

"Be  sure  it's  an  Eveready" 


"Did  the  auctioneer  give  you  any  clue 
as  to  whom  the  chairs  originally  belong- 
ed to?" 

Jenks  shook  his  white  head. 

"No  word  of  any  kind?" 

"Not  a  word,   Mr.   Peter." 

This  information  gathered,  Peter  sank 
back  into  the  seclusion  of  his  chair,  and 
.lenks  after  getting  no  response  to  his 
wishes  of  goodnight  silently  withdrew. 

EARLY  IN  the  morning  Peter  went 
down  town  to  the  auction  rooms  on 
Twenty-Seventh  street.  He  made  him- 
self known  to  the  clerk  who  bobbed  up 
from  behind  some  hanging  tapestries, 
and  asked  to  speak  to  either  Mr.  Ammot 
or  Mr.  Davis. 

"Mr.  Davis  is  out  of  toud,"  said  the 
emaciated  superficiary,  trying  to  speak 
through  a  cold  in  the  head  and  throat. 
"Is  there  anythig  I  cad  do?" 

"Isn't  Mr.  Ammot  here?" 

"Ubstairs,  bu.sy." 

"Take  him  my  card,"     said  Peter. 

Mr.  Ammot  proved  himself  to  be  a 
breezy,  thick-set  fellow  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  tight  trousers.  From  continually 
practising  the  art  of  presenting  his  wares 
in  their  brightest  color  to  skeptic  purchas- 
ers he  had  acquired  a  smiling  countenance 
and  an  irrevocable  twinkle  in  his  eye: 
he  rubbed  his  fat  hands  together  and  beam- 
ed on  Peter  as  he  would  on  any  prospec- 
tive client.  "What  can  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure Of  doing  for  you?"    was  his  greeting. 

"I  have  called,"  said  Peter,  "to 
make  some  inquiries  about  a  couple  of 
armchairs  which  my  valet  bought  here 
some  two  months  ago." 

"Two  armchairs." 

"Upholstered  armchairs.  I  imagine 
that  you  keep  a  record  of  your  sales,  Mr. 
Ammot?" 

"I  do.  But  the  sale  is  always  final." 
The  auctioneer  smiled.  "There's  no 
redress  in  a  thing  of  this  sort;  my  bus- 
iness is  simply  to  sell  effects  at  their  face 
value." 

"It's  not  that  at  all,"  said  Peter. 
"I  only  want  to  find  out  something  about 
the  original  owner  of  the  chairs.  I  wond- 
er if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  look  up 
the  name  for  me?" 

"I'll  see,"  said  Mr.  Ammot,  his  round 
face  glowing  as  he  made  for  his  offic*. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  turned  about 
on  his  heels.  "Purchase  made  under 
what  name?"    he  enquired. 

"Mr.  Peter  Chivers.  You  have  my 
card." 

"And   the   date?" 

"About  two  months  ago." 

Peter  examined  some  of  the  various 
articles  in  the  room,  and  he  was  glancing 
through  a  dusty  edition  of  Shakespere 
when  Mr.  Ammot  returned. 

"Yes,"    he  said  merrily.     "I  have  tke  • 
record.     Twenty  dollars.     The  chairs  were 
part  of  the  sale  of  effects  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Darnell  who  died  very  suddenly." 

"A  Mr.  Darnell?" 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  collec- 
tions of  auctioned  furniture,  books,  paint- 
ings, household  effects,  I  have  ever  handled. 
Remarkable  in  as  much  as  they  went  for 
less  than  nothing." 

"What  Mr.  Darnell  was  it?  A  New 
Yorker?" 

"Ah!  that  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  say, 
Mr.  Chivers.  No  questions  asked,  you 
know,  at  an  auction  sale." 

"You  couldn't  let  me  have  his  address, 
I  suppose?" 

"No,  sir." 

"And  he  died  very  suddenly,  you  say?" 

Mr.  Ammot  nodded  his  head  two  or 
three  times. 

"I  merely  wanted  to  know,"  lied 
Peter,  "who  it  was  owned  the  chairs  be- 
cause I  am  aware  that  my  valet  got  them 
for  much  less  than  their  real  value.  I 
felt — you  may  think  it  sentimental  of 
me — that  the  original  owner  was  entitled 
to  some  sort  of  sympathy." 

The  auctioneer  laughed  loudly.  "Can't 
syrnpathize  with  a  dead  man,  Mr. 
Chivers." 

"I  suppose  not." 

Mr.  Ammot  walked  with  Peter  to  the 
street  door  and  opened  it  for  him;  and 
there  Peter  decided  to  make  one  final 
effort. 

"This  Mr.  Darnell,"  he  said;  "can 
you  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with 
him?  I  mean,  what  caused  him  to  die  so 
suddenly?" 

The  auctioneer  took  a  look  over  "his 
shoulder  and  lowered  his  voice.  "Well, 
it's  almost  forgotten  now,"  he  whisper- 
ed. "The  public  generally  gets  over 
these  things."     He  came  a  little  nearer. 


"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Chivers,  his 
death  wasn't  a  natural  one.  He  was  mur- 
dered!" 

Peter  drew  in  his  breath. 

"Eh!" 

"Maybe  you  recall  it.  For  weeks  it 
was  a  sensation  in  the  newspapers.  Dar- 
nell;   the  stock  broker!" 

PETER  returned  home  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  He  distinctly  remembered 
the  sensation  caused  by  the  murder  some 
six  or  seven  months  ago;  and  the  joining 
of  something  utterly  outside  him  to  some- 
thing vitally  within  him  reduced  his  think- 
ing powers  to  absolute  inactivity;  a  dull 
morbidity.  He  spoke  to  no  one  and,  im- 
mersed in  his  thoughts,  he  turned  over  in 
his  mind  every  possible  excuse  for  the  hid- 
ing of  the  mesh  bag,  centering  Edith  Mor- 
land  in  the  whole  of  his  anxiety.  It 
was  only  after  a  feeling  of  sudden  repug- 
nance with  regard  to  his  own  unconscious 
participation  that  he  forced  himself  to 
visit  the  public  Hbrary  and  looked  up  the 
newspaper  files  with  their  vivid  accounts 
of  the  murder.  The  murderer  had  never 
been  discovered.  The  victim,  a  well 
known  stock  broker,  had  occupied  an  ex- 
pensive apartment  not  far  from  where 
Peter  lived,  and  his  private  life  had 
shown  up  to  be  not  any  too  clean.  Sever- 
al theories  were  advanced  as  a  motive  for 
the  crime;  he  had  been  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  the  revolver,  his  own  it 
had  been  proved,  was  found  in  the  room 
beside  the  body.  The  murder  had  taken 
place  early  in  the  morning,  about  two 
o'clock,  and  it  was  not  discovered  until 
the   next   day. 

The  more  Peter  thought  of  it  the  more 
he  became  convinced  of  the  distressing 
assurance  that  he  alone — out  of  the  city's 
millions,  out  of  the  score*  of  police  and  de- 
tectives, who  even  now  would  still  be  on 
the  hue  and  cry— knew  the  truth.  "Only 
I,"  thought  Peter  miserably,  "know 
who  shot  and  killed  this  man." 

SUNDAY  afternoon  was  delightfully 
full  of  the  advent  of  summer.  Peter 
had  walked  only  a  little  way  from  the 
station  when,  to  his  surprise  and  inward 
excitement,  he  saw  Edith  Moriand  com- 
ing to  meet  him.  The  effect  of  the  sea- 
son was  perceptible  on  her,  and,  though 
slight,  Peter  noticed  ahe  had  more  color 
and  seemed  easier  in  her  manner. 

"I  came  to  meet  you,"  she  said  giving 
him  her  hand,  "because  I  have  to  warn 
you  about  Margaret.  She  is  worse. 
Please  be  as  quiet  as  you  can;  I  think 
it  advisable  that  you  shouldn't  let  her 
see   you." 

Peter  expressed  his  sympathies  m  a  few 
words  and  promised  to  fellow  her  advice. 
Try  how  he  might  he  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  appreciate  the  aloofness  to- 
wards her  that  he  thought  he  ought  to 
feel;  the  natural  disrespect  for  someone 
branded  by  the  addition  of  an  ugly  name 
counteracting  in  itself,  all  regard  for 
personalities.  Nor  ceuld  he  give  utter- 
ance to  a  hint  of  the  thoughts  revolving 
in  his  mind.  They  walked  in  silence  to 
Mrs.  Mallen's  house,  ani  it  was  not  until 
that  sweet  lady  had  been  obliged  to  sat- 
isfy herself  that  her  apologies  for  a  former 
reception  had  been  accepted  and  under- 
stood that  Peter  realised  they  had  notiod 
his  extreme  reticence. 

PETER  turned  to  the  girl.  "Miss 
Moriand,"  he  said,  in  a  low  nervous 
tone,  "I  have  something  very  import- 
ant to  say  to  you.  Something  you  ought 
to  know.  I  wonder  if  you  will  walk  with 
me  a  little  way  down  the  road?" 

Her  eyes  mutely  questioned  him,  and 
she  bowed  her  head.  The  doctor  would 
not  arrive  for  quite  an  hour,  and  Mrs. 
Mallen  said  she  would  be  able  to  attend 
to  Margaret  in  the  meanwhile.  Edith 
put  on  a  light  wrap  and,  together,  she  and 
Peter,  they  left  the  house.  It  was  grow- 
ing dusk  now  and  the  evening  was  thicken- 
ing with  subdued  color. 

Suddenly,   Edith   said:     "You   know!" 

"Yes...." 

"Pull  yourself  together,"  he  said  gently. 
"I  want  you  to  tell  me  everything. 
Please,"  he  added,  "every  single  thing 
from  start  to  finish." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  they  walked 
for  a  considerable  distance,  neither  saying 
a    word. 

"How.  . .  .how  did  you  find  out?"  she 
asked  suddenly.  In  the  hope  that  it 
might  loosen  her  tongue,  Peter  told  her 
everything,  just  as  it  had  happened.  He 
then  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  that 
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La  France 
Pattern— at 

Nei0  and  even 
Ixrwer  Prices 

This  pattern  has  been  unusually 
well  received  by  the  women  of 
Canada,  who  have  displayed  a  keen 
appreciation  of  its  simplicity  and 
beauty. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce La  France  at  the  splendid 
reductions  listed  below. 


Old  Price 

New  Price 

6  Hollow  Handle  Me 

djum  Knives     . 

^II.OO 

^'0.75 

6  Medium  Forks     . 

4.00 

3.50 

6  Teaspoons 

2.00 

'•75 

6  Soup  Spoons 

4.10 

3.90 

6  Table  Spoons 

4.00 

3.50 

Butter  Knives,  each 

.85 

.80 

Sugar  Shells,  each 

.85 

.70 

6  Salad  Forks    .      . 

5.80 

5-15 

Flat  Server,  each  . 

2.40 

2.15 

Q)ld  Meat  Fork, 

large,  each    . 

1.5-. 

7.30 

Gravy  Ladle,  each 

1.80 

1.60 

6  Butter  Spreaders 

5.20 

4.60 

6  Iced  Tea  Spoons 

4.00 

3.50 

These  lowered  prices  extend  to  all 
IVm.  '^gers  &  Son  patterns 


*i>»\Vk^ 


^>„ov:^ 
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"5^^< 


'THE    BEST  AT    THE   PR^ICE' 


(oMade  and  guaranteed  iyWm.'/^oj«>rxQi^.(o.,^mi*«i,*i^o5«m^/fl,Onf. 
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Why  We  Should  Bathe  Internally 

ADDS  MANY  YEARS  TO  AVERAGE  LIFE 
By  R.  W.  Beal 


Much  has  been  said  and  volumes  have 
been  written  describing  at  length  the 
many  kinds  of  baths  civilized  man  has 
indulged  in  from  time  to  time.  Every 
possible  resource  of  the  human  mind 
has  been  brought  into  play  to  fashion 
new  methods  of  bathing,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  important  as 
well  as  the  most  beneficial  of  all  baths, 
the  "internal  bath,"  has  been  given 
little  thought.  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part 
that  internal  bathing  plays  in  the  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have 
as  many  different  definitions,  and  the 
probability  is  that  not  one  of  them 
would  be  correct.  To  avoid  any  mis- 
conception as  to  what  constitutes  an 
internal  bath,  let  it  be  said  that  a  hot 
water  enema  is  no  more  an  internal 
bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to 
take  the  great  mass  of  thinking  people 
to  witness  an  average  post-mortem,  the 
sights  they  would  see  and  the  things 
they  would  learn  would  prove  of  such 
lasting  benefit,  and  impress  them  so 
profoundly,  that  further  argument  in 
favor  of  internal  bathing  would  be  un- 
necessary to  convince  thorn.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  is  not  possible  to 
do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experi- 
ence would  doubtless  prove  to  be. 
There  is,  then,  only  one  other  way  to 
get  this  information  into  their  hands, 
and  that  is  by  acquainting  them  with 
such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  long-sought- 
for,  health-producing  necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also  they 
have  almost  no  conception  of  how  little 
carelessness,  indifference  or  neglect  can 
be  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  most 
virulent  disease.  For  instance,  that 
universal  disorder  from  which  almost 
all  humanity  is  suffering,  known  as 
"constipation,"  "auto  -  intoxication," 

Vauto-infection,"  and  a  multitude  of 
other  terms,  is  not  only  curable,  but 
preventable,  through  the  consistent 
practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean 
intestinal  tract  make  it  impossible  to 
become  sick?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only 
50  per  cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to 
simple  English,  this  means  that  most 
men  are  trying  to  do  a  man's  portion 
of  work  on  half  a  man's  power.  This 
applies   equally   to  women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to 
do  this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent 
to  all.  Nature  never  intended  the  deli- 
cate human  organism  to  be  operated 
on  100  per  cent,  overload.  A  machine 
could  not  stand  this  and  not  break 
down,  and  the  body  certainly  cannot  do 
more  than  a  machine.  There  is  entirely 
too  much  unnecessary  and  avoidable 
sickness  in  the  world.     ^ 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  in- 
cluding yourself,  who  are  physically 
vigorous,  healthy  and  strong?  The 
number   is  appallingly  small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and 


in  these  strenuous  days  people  have 
time  to  (id  everything  else  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  happiness,  but  the 
most  essential  thing  of  all,  that  of  giv- 
ing their  bodies  their  proper  care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  or  ten 
minutes  of  time  devoted  to  systematic 
internal  bathing  can  make  you  healthy 
and  maintain  your  physical  efficiency 
indefinitely?  Granted  that  such  a  sim- 
ple procedure  as  this  will  do  what  is 
claimed  for  it,  is  it  not  worth  while  to 
learn  more  about  that  which  will  accom- 
plish this  end?  Internal  bathing  will 
do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for  people  of 
all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of  health 
and  disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange 
to  say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the 
body  free  from  accumulated  body  waste 
(poisons).  Their  doing  so  would  pre- 
vent the  absorption  into  the  blood  of 
the  poisonous  excretion  of  the  body, 
and  health  would  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure, 
your  heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your 
complexion  clean,  your  head  keen,  your 
blood  pressure  normal,  your  nerves  re- 
laxed, and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of 
youth  in  your  declining  years,  practice 
internal  bathing,  and  begin   to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  importance  of  internal 
bathing,  it  may  be  that  a  number  of 
questions  will  suggest  themselves  to 
your  mind.  You  will  probably  want  to 
know  WHAT  an  Internal  Bath  is.  Why 
people  should  take  them,  and  WAY  to 
take  them.  These  and  countless  other 
questions  are  all  answered  in  a  booklet 
entitled,  "THE  WHAT,  THE  WHY  and 
THE  WAY  OF  INTERNAL  BATHING," 
written  by  Doctor  Charles  A.  Tyrrell, 
the  inventor  of  "J.B.L.  Cascade,"  whose 
lifelong  study  and  research  along  this 
line  make  him  the  pre-eminent  author- 
ity on  this  subject.  Not  only  has  in- 
ternal bathing  saved  and  prolonged  Dr. 
Tyrrell's  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  mul- 
titudes of  individuals  have  been  equally 
spared  and  prolonged.  No  other  book 
has  ever  been  written  containing  such  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  information  to 
the  business  man,  the  worker  and  the 
housewife.  All  that  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure this  book  is  to  write  to  Dr.  Tyrrell 
at  Room  242,  163  College  Street,  To- 
ronto, and  mention  having  read  this 
article  in  MacLean's  Magazine,  and 
same  will  be  immediately  mailed  to  you 
free  of  all  cost  or  obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and 
if  the  reading  of  this  article  will  result 
in  a  proper  appreciation  on  your  part 
of  the  value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will 
have  served  its  purposes.  What  you 
will  want  to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  opportunity  for  learning  more 
about  the  subject,  and  your  writing  for 
this  book  will  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. Do  not  put  off  doing  this,  but 
send  for  the  book  now,  while  the  matter 
is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something. 
'  Don't  allow  procrastination  to  cheat 
you  out  of  your  opportunity  to  get  this 
valuable  information,  which  is  free  for 
the  asking.  If  you  would  be  natural,  be 
healthy.  It  is  unnatural  to  be  sick. 
Why  be  unnatural,  when  it  is  such  a 
simple  thing  to  be  well? 


X 


Who  Pays  for  Advertising? 

The    answer    is    simple — advertising    pays    for.  itself. 

Otherwise  it  is  not  good  advertising. 

Answer  this  question — who  pays  for  any  other  kind 
of  automatic,  cost-cutting  machinery? 

Advertising  does  not  increase  costs  or  decrease  pro- 
fits. It  costs  nobody  anything  because  it  is  a  creative 
force  within  itself.  In  the  work  of  distributing  merchan- 
dise, it  is  the  most  economical  factor  that  has  ever 
been  employed. 


she  owed  him  at  least  this:  that  he  should 
be  the  first  to  judge  her  story? 

WHEN  father  died,"  she  began  lab- 
loredly,  "he  left  us — my  sister 
and  me — quite  a  little  money.  We  were 
advised  to  invest  it  in  a  certain  stock  and 
Mr.  Darnell  promised  to  look  after  it 
for    us." 

"Where  and  how  did  you  meet  this 
man?"     Peter    interrupted    quietly. 

"I  met  him  socially.  He  seemed  very 
kind  and  gentlemanly  at  first." 

"Go   on." 

"The  stock  failed  or  something  and  Mr. 
Darnell  asked  us  to  cover  up.  We  did, 
and  it  got  worse  and  worse.  Then  he  advised 
us  to  invest  in  another  stock  to  try  and 
make  up  our  losses.  That  failed  also.  It  was 
then — then   I   began   to   be   suspicious." 

"That  he  was   dishonorable?" 

"Yes."  She  faltered.  "One  evening 
I — I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  see  him. 
I  'phoned  him  a  dozen  times,  but  no  one 
answered  the  calls.  We  needed  some 
money  to  pay  a  big  bill  due  the  next  day, 
and  so  I  decided  to  go  to  his  apartment. 

"I  went ....  because  we  needed  this 
money  very  badly.  I  wasn't  afraid  of 
him  then — except  that  I  felt  sure  he  was 
robbing  us."  She  stopped.  "I  begged 
and  begged  him  to  tell  me  what  he  had 
done  with  our  little  fortune,  but  he  gave 
me  no  satisfactory  answer.  When  I  told 
him  of  the  necessity  of  paying  this  account 
the  next  morning  he  put  five  hundred 
dollars  in  my  mesh  bag  and  told  m'  to 
accept  it  as  a  loan  from  him." 

Peter   clenched   his  fists. 

"I  felt,  then,  that  all  our  suspicions 
were  correct,  and  I'm  afraid  I  became 
slightly  hysterical.  I  warned  him  that 
I  would  take  action  against  him — and 
expose  his  methods  in  court.  That  fright- 
ened him,  and  hoping  he  would  confess  I 
taunted  him  all  the  more.  But  it  had  a 
more  horrible  effect — for  he  whipped  out  a 
revolver  and  actually  threatened  my  life- 
if  I  said  a  word.     It  terrified  me." 

"Why  didn't  you  shout  for  help,  or 
throw  something  through  the  window?" 

"I  didn't  think  he  meant  what  he  said," 
she  replied,  "and  I  hated  to  do  anything 
that  would  be  conspicuous." 

"I  rushed  by  him,"  she  said,  "to 
get  to  the  door.  In  doing  so  I  accident- 
ally knocked  his  arm  around  and  the  re- 
volver fell  to  the  floor.  In  some  way  it 
fired  a  bullet  into  his  breast." 

The  accident,  for  it  was  little  more — 
Peter  decided  in  the  quiet  which  followed 
— was  not  the  cause  for  a  pricking  of  his 
conscience. 

TN  A  LOW  voice  she  told  him  she  had 
■•■  missed  her  gold  mesh  bag  as  soon  as 
she  arrived  home  and  had  been  prostrated 
with  anxiety  as  each  day  went  by  without 
its  being  found.  It  must  have  slid  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  armchair,  she  said, 
when  she  fell  back  into  it  after  he  had 
pointed  the  revolver  at  her.  She  knew 
that  the  discovery  would  lead  to  her  arrest 
because  inside  the  bag  was  her  card  and 
one  or  two  articles  which  could  easily 
convict    her. 

Tenderly,  he  put  his  hand  on  her  should- 
er.    "Come,"    he  said,     "let  us  return." 

She  made  no  reply. 

"I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  you 
— probably  this  is  no  time  for  me  to  speak 
of  it — in  fact  I'm  sure  it  isn't."  He  sighed 
deeply.  "But  I  am  very  glad  you've 
told  me.  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep  tonight, 
thank    God." 

There  were  no  lights  on  the  road  and  it 
was  now  almost  dark.  "Since  I  first  met 
you,"  Peter  said,  "I  have  cherished 
the  remembrance  of  you;  I  became  child- 
isUy  happy  with  the  knowledge  that 
you  were  in  the  world,  alive  and  known  to 
rne;  you  are  the  greatest  interest  in  my 
life."  He  paused.  "I  hesitated  to  put 
all  that  in  a  phrase  a  moment  ago,  but 
now  I've  done  so:  I  have  become  very 
fond  of  you.  Miss  Morland." 

By  the  gate  Peter  took  off  his  hat  and 
tried  to  say  goodnight.  He  caught  a 
glimpse  of  moist  eyes  in  a  white  face,  and 
he  heard  a  tiny  sob  as  she  left  him  and 
vanished  into  the  deep  shadows  surround- 
ing the  path  to  the  door. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Peter  was 
called  to  the  telephone.  The  voice  that 
came  over  the  wire  was  Mrs.  Mallen's, 
and  the  message  was  urgent.  Miss  Mor- 
land, the  one  who  had  been  ill,  was  dying. 

pETER  at  once  ordered  the  car.  "Risk 
■*■  the  motor  cops,"  he  said,  jumping 
up    beside    his    chauffeur,     "and    make 
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Douglaston    by   the   shortest   route   vou 
know." 

Mrs.  Mallen  opened  the  door  after  he 
had  lightly  touched  the  bell.  "This  is 
Doctor  Abbott,"  she  said,  introducing 
Peter  to  a  tall,  gray-haired  gentleman 
standmg  in  the  drawing-room.  He  of- 
fered his  hand  to  Peter  and  stared  hard 
at   him. 

"Mrs.  Mallen  asked  me  to  stay  and 
meet  you,  Mr.  Chivers,"  he  said  grave- 
ly. "I  have  done  so,  but  now  you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  hurry  away."  He  turned 
to  Mrs.  Mallen.  "I  will  return  in  ten 
mmutes." 

"Is  there  no  hope?"     Peter  asked  hira. 

Doctor  Abbott  brought  his  heavy  gray 
brows  together,  wrinkled  his  forehead, 
and  slowly  shook  his  head.  "We  can  do 
nothing  more,"  he  replied  quietly,  but  in- 
a  tone  of  absolute  finality.  "Miss  Mor- 
land has  made  no  effort  to  fight  her  pros- 
tration." 

He  again  whispered  to  Mrs.  Mallen 
that  he  would  soon  return,  and  tip-toed 
his  way  out  of  the  room.  Peter  looked 
around  for  Edith,  but  she  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

"She  wants  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Mallen  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "That 
is  why  I  telephoned  to  you  to  come  be- 
fore she  passed  away.  She  has  something 
on  her  mind,  Mr.  Chivers,  and  she  is 
simply  waiting  for  you.  Please  follow 
me  upstairs." 

Peter  was  amazed  by  the  quiet,  death- 
like serenity  of  the  girl's  features,  the 
pallor  of  her  skin — even  the  bronze  tresses 
had,  he  thought,  lost  their  lustre.  Then 
she  slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  him.  The  expanded  pupils  had  diffus- 
ed their  color,  and  even  as  Peter  looked 
at  them,  they  seemed  to  be  turning  grav. 
Mrs.  Mallen  had  left  the  room ;  and  hard- 
ly moving  her  pale  lips  the  girl  said: 

"I    am    Edith    Morland...." 

He  did  not  grasp  the  full  inference  of 
this  simple  confession  at  once.  It  came 
to  him  gradually,  overwhelming  him,  until, 
his  eyes  still  on  hers,  he  sank  back  into  a 
chair.  He  was,  he  realized,  shocked  into 
a  state  of  insensibility  of  thought,  and 
perhaps  five  minutes  went  by  in  absohite 
silence  while  Peter  remained  incapable  of 
utterance.     Then  she  spoke  again: 

"Margaret  didn't  tell  me.  It  was  Mrs. 
Mallen.  I  wouldn't  have  allowed  it  had 
I  known.  But  now  I  am  going  to  die 
it  doesn't  matter,  does  it?  I  made  Mar- 
garet tell  me  everything  She  had  told 
you  all  just  as  it  happened,  except — " 
she  closed  her  eyes — "that  she  was  shield- 
ing me." 

"I  don't  regret  that  I  caused  his  death." 
Her  voice  was  failing.  "But  I  have  been 
unhappy — and  this  is  God's  judgment, 
maybe." 

In  a  hollow  voice  Peter  said:  "You 
did  no  wrong.  Miss  Morland." 

She  smiled  peacefully. 

He  leaned  towards  her  and  hghtly  touch- 
ed her  hair  with  his  fingers.  "Rest  calm- 
ly," he  said  reverently,  "you  did  noth- 
ing wrong."  A  moment  later  he  rose 
quietly  and,  opening  the  door,  signalled  to 
Mrs.  Mallen.  As  she  stepped  by  him  he 
put  out  his  hand.  "I  should  like  to  see 
Margaret,"    he  said.     "Please  tell  her." 

X/TARGARET'S  face  was  pale.  There 
^^^  was  nothing  unusual  in  that,  and  the 
shadows  under  her  eyes  had  darkened 
and  spread.  She  looked  older,  and  a  per- 
ceptible amount  of  her  charm  had  gone. 
She  was,  he  thought  suddenly,  not  unlike 
a  wilted  flower;  and  the  analogy  immed- 
iately prompted  within  him  the  desire  to 
cherish  and  protect  her — always.  He 
took  her  hand  and  held  it  tenderly  be- 
tv/een   his  own. 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  you  before  I 
left,"    he  said  nervously. 

"Thank  you  for  coming,"  she  replied. 
"You  have  been  very  kind  to  us." 

"Can  you  possibly  forgive  me?"  he 
asked. 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  his  and  he  saw 
that  she  had  withdrawn  all  the  opposition 
to  him  which  hitherto  had  pervaded  her. 
He  felt  this  irresistibly,  and  a  faint  thrill 
stirred  in  his  heart.  There  were,  he  knew, 
many  things  he  longed  to  tell  her,  but  he 
felt  he  should  say  nothing  until  several 
days  had  passed. 

For.  a  brief  moment  neither  moved. 
Then  obeying  a  deep  impulse  Peter  slow- 
ly put  his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her 
— ever  so  gently  and  the  instant  he  had 
re-steadied  her  on  her  feet,  he  turned  and 
walked  quickly  out  of  the  room. 
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Are   Credit   Men    Human? 
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eyes,  listen  to  the  sobbing  strains  of  senti- 
ment, forget  all  about  the  mortgages  on 
the  Skimpys'  farms,  and  recommend  to 
the  head  office  credit  man  that  Skimpy 
should  get  his  loan,  what  would  be  the 
result? 

There  are  more  things  than  one  which 
might  happen;  and  that  is  why  one  says 
that  the  credit  men  are  the  advance  agents 
of  Fate  ready  to  flip  the  cards  for  or  against 
a  man.  With  his  thousand  dollars.  Skimpy 
might  pull  through.  It  might  be  the  light 
which  met  his  eyes  during  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  storm,  and  which  guided  both  him- 
self and  his  family  through  to  the  new  land 
of  prosperity;  or.  . .  .it  might  be  just 
another  anchor  of  debt  wrapped  about  his 
aeck  and  pulling  himself  and  those  about 
him  down  into  the  morass  of  ruin.  So 
there  sits  Credit  Man  Brown  on  his  throne. 
Or  rather  he  stands  at  his  fern-decked 
window  while  the  processions  of  ram- 
shackle Farmer  Skimpys  drive  up  and  rap 
at  his  doorway  in  vain;  and  when  he  sees 
the  long  string  of  them  trudging  away  again 
he  says  to  himself: 

"Poor  devils.  Perhaps  a  thousand  dol- 
lars each  would  see  them  through But 

then  again,  it's  somebody  else's  money 
back  there  in  the  vault . . . . " 

So  each,  perhaps,  can  answer  for  him- 
self,... Was  Credit  Man  Brown  human 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Skimpys,  or  was  he 
not? 

Besides,  there  is  that  other  little  army, 
chiefly  of  Westerners,  who  cornered  up 
Credit  Man  Brown  some  years  ago  when 
the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  wheat 
boom  was  on,  roped  him  and  were  leading 
him  off  for  a  jubilee,  when  something 
happened.  It  seems  that  on  the  way  to 
the  jubilee  they  missed  the  route,  slipped 
into  the  quagmire,  and  in  their  despera- 
tion, they  clung  to  the  rope  which  was 
about  Credit  Man  Brown's  neck.  The 
rope  was  immediately  drawn  taut;  so 
Banker  Brown  has  been  struggling  ever 
since  in  a  vain  effort  to  cast  it  off,  while 
the  Westerners  have  been  trying  to  use  it 
as  the  lever  to  pull  themselves  out  of  the 
quagmire  back  upon  the  highway  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  situation  is  an  embarrassing  one, 
both  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  bank- 
ers. For  the  banks,  having  been  drawn  to 
the  edge  of  the  morass,  have  alternative 
steps  which  they  can  pursue.  They  can 
eling  to  the  rope  of  credit  in  the  hope  of 
pulling  the  western  farmers  out  of  their 
quagmire  of  difficulties,  or  they  can  sud- 
denly whip  a  knife  out  of  their  pocket  and 
cut  the  rope  of  credit.  But  ask  the  credit 
man  what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it,  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  say  : 
"We  stick." 

That  Western  situation,  of  course, 
could  not  have  been  foreseen;  besides,  the 
credit  men  point  out  that  though  the  bulk 
of  the  banks  have  been  drawn  in  pretty 
steeply  by  the  borrowings  of  the  western 
farmers,  the  failure  of  the  farmers  to  meet 
their  notes  has  been  mostly  due  to  a  chain 
of  unfortunate  circumstances.  The  banks, 
incidentally,  will  not  tell  the  percentage  of 
western  credits  which  were  met  last  year 
by  those  to  whom  credit  had  been  extend- 
ed, but  the  farm  implement  manufactur- 
ers will  tell  the  tale,  and  their  experience 
doubtless  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  the  banks.  The  story  of  two  of  the  big 
implement  industries  is  that  last  year  the 
West  paid  to  them  respectively  10  and  13 
per  cent,  of  the  credit  which  had  been 
extended  in  the  form  of  notes  on  machin- 
ery, while  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  met 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  notes  given  in  the 
same  manner.  Still,  as  mentioned  above, 
it  was  misfortune  rather  than  mismanage- 
ment which  created  the  present  banking 
situation  west  of  the  Lakes. 

For  instance,  we  will  say  that  Farmer 
Bright,  out  in  Middle  Saskatchewan, 
approached  his  bank  manager  back  in  the 
Spring  of  1919.  Bright  hitherto  had  been 
prosperous,  his  cha^^acter  was  unspotted, 
he  kept  his  nose  to  the  furrow,  and  his 
v.ife  was  a  trudging  heroine;  so  when  he 
dropped  in  on  Credit  Man  Brown  he  was 
met  with  the  handshake  of  goodfellowship. 

"It  isn't  much,"  he  smiled  off  the  sit- 
uation, "but  you  know.  Brown,  that  a 
swath  of  hail  caught  me  last  Fall  just  a 
week  before  cutting  ),ime  and  wiped  me 
out.  It'll  take  five  hundred  to  seed  me 
this  Spring." 

Of  course  a  man  like  Farmer  Bright 
would  get  the  five  hundred,  for  Man- 
ager Brown  knew  perfectly  well  that  one 


good  crop  meant  a  clean  pile  of  five  thou- 
sand; but  in  the  spring  of  1920  Farmer 
Bright  was  back  again.  It  wasn't  the  hail 
this  time;  it  was  the  rust.  Twelve  months 
later,  the  story  he  had  to  tell  was  one  of 
drought,  and  since  by  this  time  all  his 
reserve  of  stock  and  clothing  and  farm 
implements  had  been  pretty  well  eaten  up. 
Farmer  Bright  was  in  the  position  where  he 
simply  had  to  ask  for  fifteen  hundred,  and 
where  he  could  have  used  two  thousand. 
"That  meant  much  scratching  of  Manager 
Brown's  head,  and  a  long  letter  to  the  Cre- 
dit Man  of  the  head  office. 

Just  there  was  the  Rubicon.  Rather,  it 
was  the  tightening  of  the  rope  about  the 
neck  at  the  edge  of  the  quagmire.  To  cut 
the  rope  pnd  let  Farmer  Bright  sink  out  of 

sight    in    the    morass or   to    stick? 

And  if  Bright  sank,  there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  to  sink  with  him.  The  banks 
stuck  in  the  Spring  of  1921,  and  they  are 
sticking  in  the  Spring  of  1922.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  judging  from  the  stories  of  the 
Credit  Men,  they  are  in  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  feel  that  the  whole  future  of 
the  West  depends  upon  them.  They  could 
cut  the  credit  rope  and  let  the  West  sink, 
but  the  feeling  is  that  if  they  did  the 
result  would  be  western  chaos  and  finan- 
cial bankruptcy  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Have  the  western  farmers  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation?"  one  is  impelled 
to  ask;  and  the  answer  of  a  Credit  man  is 
"Yes.... and   No." 

"They  really  took  advantage  of  us  in  the 
first  place  by  practically  compellingcredit," 
is  the  answer  given;  "for  what  which  the 
East  built  up  carefully  through  a  process 
of  years  in  the  way  of  credit  privileges, 
the  West  simply  demanded  as  a  matter  of 
right.  And  they  got  it.  An  easy  matter, 
for  the  farmers  always  get  what  they 
want  from  the  banks  of  Canada. 

"Take  the  branch  managers;  there  never 
was  such  a  spectacle  as  the  manner  in 
which  they  used  to  grovel  in  the  dust  be- 
fore the  farmers,  begging  for  their  business, 
fighting  for  it;  so  do  you  wonder  that  the 
West  took  the  credit  when  and  as  it  wanted 
it?  They  took  advantage  of  us  in  that 
way,  yes.  But  now,  no.  Perhaps  an  odd 
farmer  here  and  there  breaks  beneath  the 
strain,  throws  hishands  into  the  air,  leaves 
his  debts  and  everything  else  behind  him, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  them  stick,  as  the 
banks  are  sticking." 

But  the  credit  situation  is  not  solely 
one  of  the  farm,  by  any  means,  though  the 
Credit  Man  does  say  that  the  western 
farmers  are  the  poorest  credit  risks  in 
Canada  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  that  the  condition  is  univer- 
sal, though  just  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
rigid  tightening  down  on  the  system  in 
1920,  the  credit  hounds  are  not  tugging 
particularly  strong  at  the  leash.  The  big 
tug  is  expected  when  that  rose-flush, 
which  is  now  hovering  about  the  horizon, 
begins  to  reach  up  into  the  sky,  for  it  is 
then  that  all  manner  of  industrial  ^  and 
commercial  activity  will  cry  to  itself  "The 
hour  has  struck,"  and  will  immediately 
dash  off  to  the  nearest  branch  bank  for  a 
loan.  And  the  Credit  Man  says:  "We 
will  treat  them  exactly  as  we  are  doing 
to-day  and  exactly  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past;  which  is  no  different  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  meet  each  individual 
farmer  who  comes  before  us." 

Still,  in  spite  of  that  calm  statement,  the 
situation  is  not  a  simple  one,  for  the  duties 
of  the  Credit  Man  are  manifold. 

As  an  example,  the  problem  was  put  up 
to  the  Credit  Man  to  state  precisely  how 
he  would  handle  a  definite  applicant  for  a 
definite  amount  of  credit  in  some  well- 
known  industry;  and,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, that  of  the  automobile  business 
was  chosen.  Woud  he,  or  would  he  not, 
extend  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  credit  to  a 
gentleman,  or  a  group  of  gentlemen  who 
might  walk  in  upon  him.  and  remark: 
"The  factory  is  up,  the  machinery  is  in, 
the  hands  are  hired,  but  we  slipped  a  little 
in  our  reckoning.  What  we  need  is  fifty 
thousand  to  lay  the  raw  material  down  in 
the  back-yard.  After  that,  the  first  car 
will  be  on  sale  within  six  months.  That  is 
quick  turn-over,  and  we  are  not  asking  a 
loan  on  capital  expenditure,  for  we  know 
we  wouldn't  get  it  anyway.  Looks  good, 
doesn't  it?" 

■pXID  IT  look  good?    Mr.   Credit?,Man 
*-^  stiffened    in    his    chair,    and    thrust 
both  hands  forward,  palm's  outward. 
•    No,  he  was  not  prejudiced  either  for  or 


How  to  Shampoo 

Your  Hair  Properly 

A  Simple,  Easy   Way  to   Make   Your  Hair 

Beautiful—  Keep  It  Soft  and  Silky — Bright, 

J- re  si. -Looking  and  Luxuriant 


THE  beauty  of  your  hair  depends  u[)on 
the  care  joii  give  it. 
Shampooing  it  properly  is   always 
the  most  important  thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  wliich  brings  out  the 
real  life  and  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  your  hair  soft,  fresh  and  lux- 
uriant. 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  and  hea\'>', 
lifeless,  stiff  and  gummy,  and  the  strands 
cling  together,  and  it  feels  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  toucii,  it  is  because  your 
I,:!ir  has  not  been  shampooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  l>een  shampooed  prop- 

',,   and    w   tbri-ourhb'   '■k^^n.    it    will   he 


After  rubbing  in  the  rich,  creamy  Mulsi- 
fied  lather,  rinse  the  hair  and  scalp  thor- 
oughly— always  using  clear,  fresh,  warm 
water. 

Then  use  another  application  of  Mulsified 
again  working  up  a  lather  and  rubbing  it  in 
briskly  as  before. 

Two  waters  are  usually  sufficient  for 
washing  the  hair;  but  sometimes  the  third 
is  necessary. 

You  can  easily  tell,  for  when  the  hair  is 
perfectly  clean,  it  will  be  soft  and  silky  in 
the  water,  the  strands  will  fall  apart  easih  , 
each  se|)arate  hair  floating  alone  in  the 
water,  and  the  entire  mass,  even  while  wet, 
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Use  plenty  of  lather.      Rub 

it  in  thoroughly  and  briskly 

with  the  jinger  tips 


"the    fnal    rinsing    should 

leaz-e  the  hair  soft  and  silky 

in  the  water 


H'hen  thoroughly  clean^^wtt 
ka'.r  fairly  squtakswhtn  you 
full  it  through  your  fingers 


IVhen  the  hair 
alway  I  e  ive  it 
thorough  brushing. 
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glossy,  smooth  and  bright,  delightfulh- 
fresh-looking,  soft  and  silkj-. 

While  your  hair  must  have  frequent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it  can- 
not stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary' 
soaps.  The  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps 
soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle 
and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  women,  every- 
where, now  use  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil 
Shampoo.  This  clear,  pure  and  entirely 
grea.seless  product  cannot  possibly  injure, 
and  it  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the 
hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful 
you  can  make  your  hair  look,  just  follow 
this  simple  method: 

A  Simple,  Easy  Method 

FIRST,  wet  the  hair  and  scalp  in  clear, 
warm  water.  Then  apply  a  little  Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo,  rubbing  it  in 
thoroughly  all  over  the  scalp,  and  through- 
out the  entire  length,  down  to  the  ends  of 
the  hair. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  make  an 
abundance  of  inch,  creamy  lather.  This 
should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  briskly 
vnth  the  finger  tips,  so  as  to  loosen  the  dan- 
druff and  small  particles  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  stick  to  the  scalp. 


will  feel  loose,  fluffy  and  light  to  the  touch 
and  be  so  clean  it  will  fairly  squeak  when 
>ou  pull  it  through  your  fingers. 

Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

THIS  is  very  important.  After  the  final 
washing,  the  hair  and  scalp  should  be 
rinsed  in  at  least  two  changes  of  good  warm 
water  and  followed  with  a  rinsing  in  cold 
water. 

When  you  have  rinsed  the  hair  thor- 
oughly, wring  it  as  dry  as  you  can;  finish 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  towel,  shaking  it  and 
fluffing  it  until  it  is  dry.  Then  give  it  a 
good  brushing. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you  will  find 
the  hair  will  dry  quickly  and  e\enly  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  much  thicker 
and  heavier  than  it  is. 

If  you  want  to  always  be  remembered  for 
your  beautiful,  well-kept  hair,  make  it  a 
rule  to  set  a  certain  day  each  week  for  a 
Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  This 
regular  weekly  shampooing  will  keep  the 
scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky, 
bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wa\-y  and 
casiy  to  manage — and  it  will  be  noticed  and 
admired  by  everyone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  at  any  drug  store 
ortoilet  goods  counter  anywhereinthe world. 
.\  4-ounce  bottle  should  last  for  months. 


Keeping  a  Child's   Hair  Beautiful 


CIIILDRK.N  should  be  taught,  cariy  in 
life,  that  proper  care  of  the  hair  is 
essential. 

The  hair  and  scalp  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  to  insure  a  healthy,  vigorous 
scalp  and  a  fine,  thick,  hca\-y  head  of  hair. 

C.et  your  chiklren  into  the  habit  of  sham- 
pooing  their   hair   regularly   once  a  week. 

A  boy's  hair  being  short,  shampooing 
takes  but  a  few  minutes.  For  both  the 
boy  and  the  girl,  simply  moisten  the  hair 
with  warm  water,  pour  on  a  little  Mulsifietl 
and  rub  vigorously  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers. 

This  will  stimulate  the  scalp,  make  an 
abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather  and 
cleanse  the  hair  thoroughly.    It  lakes  only  a 


few  seconds  to  rinse  it  all  out  when  through. 
You  will  be  surprised   how  this  regular 
weekly   shampoo-  _^_ 


ing  with  Mulsified 
will  improve  th< 
appearance  of  th' 
hair  and  you  wil 
be  teaching  jouc 
children  a  habii 
they  will  appreci 
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against  any  particular  industry  in  the 
whole  of  Canada;  for  they  were  all  grist 
which  came  to  the  same  mill.  No,  he 
wasn't  there  to  even  up  some  old  score  or 
anything  like  that  on  the  Smithson  Cor- 
poration who  brought  the  application  be- 
fore him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
known  the  Smithson  Brothers  for  a  num- 
ber of  years;  he  had  always  found  them 
clear-white  for  honesty  and  integrity;  they 
were  slaves  on  the  job, not  afraid  to  put  the 
Boee  on  the  emery  stone,  and  it  was  only  by 
sheer  business  persistence  and  straightfor- 
wardness that  they  had  succeeded,  through 
the  past  years,  in  amassing  sufficient  funds 
to  put  up  that  automobile  factory  and 
get  the  machinery  in.  Turn  the  deal  around 
and  look  at  it  from  all  directions.  Now 
where  is  the  loophole  which  the  Credit 
Man  found  in  the  Smithson  proposition? 
You  have  on  the  one  hand  honesty,  intelli- 
gence, industry,  integrity,  grit,  courage, 
and  all  the  synonyms  which  the  language 
provides  to  mdicate  that  the  bank  would 
get  the  squarest  of  square  deals,  and  all 
the  Smithson  Brothers  ask  is  a  mere  little 
fifty  thousand  to  stand  up  beside  their 
two-hundred  thousand  dollar  factory. 
What  is  missing? 

The  answer  of  the  Credit  Man  is:  Bus- 
iness Judgment.  At  this  particular  mo- 
ment the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  new  auto- 
mobile factory  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  on 
top  of  those  which  are  already  here.  There 
is  so  little  room  for  a  new  factory  of  that 
type  that  if  the  promoters  cannot  .see 
themselves  financed  for  some  time  to 
come,  they  had  better  put  up  the  shutters; 
bwt  their  case  is  merely  cited  to  show 
what  a  long  mind  the  Credit  Man  must 
have,  and  to  show  as  well  that  sterling 
character,  experience  and  success  are  not 
the  only  qualifications  which  the  banks 
scan  before  they  reach  out  credit  at  a  time 
like_  this.  Again,  some  florid-cheeked  in- 
dividual might  come  along  with  the  cutest 
little  string  of  cigarette-smoking  movie- 
actresses  that  you  ever  saw,  and  explain 
that  the  stage  was  all  set  for  floating  a 
producing  company  in  Canada,  and  all 
that  was  needed  was  ten  thousand  to  buy 
the  film.  Would  he  get  it?  The  Credit 
Man  answers: 

"Naturally,  we  would  treat  that  appli- 
cation in  the  same  way  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  treat  all  applications,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  like  this  when  all  credits 
are  scanned  most  rigidly.  First  of  all, 
banks  do  not  extend  credit  on  capital 
account;  but  they  do  give  it,  for  instance, 
on  an  industry's  raw  produce  which 
could  be  turned  over  quickly  to  permit  a 
speedy  return  of  the  credit.  Now,  as  to 
the  motion-picture  man.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary, of  course,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  money  was  not  wanted  as  capital;  we 
would  want  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  man's 
character — a  matter  which  could  be  cleared 
up  by  any  other  bank  with  which  he 
had  had  dealings,  either  in  Canada  or  the 
Uaited  States,  by  our  branch  managers, 
or  by  the  managers  of  some  other  bank's 
branches.  Next,  if  we  had  never  had 
any  dealings  with  the  man  before,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
his  business  experience;  then,  if  we  were 
convinced  that  the  man  was  honest  and 
capable,  he  would  ordinarily  get  his  credit, 
except — there  is  that  point  of  Business 
Judgment.  Would  it  be  wise  at  this 
moment  to  start  the  production  of  motion 
pictures  in  Canada  with  the  aim  of  com- 
peting with  the  American?  It  would  not — 
so  the  man  would  go  away  without  his 
credit." 

No   Business  Stifler 

CpROM  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen  just 
'  how  long  and  how  strong  is  the  long 
arm  of  the  Credit  Man.  He  is,  in  so  many 
words,  the  envoy  of  Fate  sitting  up  there 
on  his  throne,  lopping  off  ambition  here 
and  encouraging  it  there;  still,  he  modestly 
declares  that  by  no  possible  adjustment  of 
facts,  could  he  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 

Crosperity  or  its  reverse.  He  admits  that 
y  the  magic  wave  of  his  hand  he  can  often 
hold  back  the  young  business  colts  who 
are  keen  to  plunge  into  the  race,  and  he 
admits  likewise  that  he  could  slip  the  hal- 
t«r  and  let  them  go,  if  he  saw  fit.  Yet  he 
maintains  that  he  is  not  the  king-pin  which 
stifles  business  or  forces  it  on.  He  is,  in 
his  own  words,  the  product  of  business 
conditions  rather  than  the  producer  of 
them;  and  this  is  the  way  he  figures  it 
out. 

"For  instance,  a  big  Iron  Man  might 
come  to  us  and  ask  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand credit.  He  has  his  smelter  clear — a 
fact  which  we  would  know — but  he  wants 


the  money  to  bring  in  the*  raw  orer  from 
the  United  States  to  get  the  smelter  going 
again.  We  refuse  credit,  on  sheer  business 
grounds  only.  Character  and  reliability 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  Why 
do  we  refuse?  You  say  that  by  refusing 
that  man  credit  we  are  holding  back  the 
iron  and  steel  business,  that  we  are  pre- 
venting some  hundreds  of  men  getting  em- 
ployment, and  that  we  are  refraining  from 
giving  the  push  essential  to  restore  pros- 
perity. We  say  that  you  aro  all  wrong. 
For  we  have  been  obliged  to  ask  ourselves 
this  question:  Suppose  we  did  advance 
Mr.  Iron  Man  his  hundred  thousand,  what 
are  our  chances  of  getting  it  back  again? 
We  get  it  back  only  in  case  he  smelts  his 
raw  ore,  rolls  it  into  rails  or  boiler  plate  or 
.something  like  that,  and  disposes  of  it  on 
the  market.  If  it  lies  in  the  yards  unsold, 
our  money  is  tied  up,  and  the  Iron  Man  is 
worse  off  than  he  was  before,  because  of 
that  extra  debt  saddled  about  his  neck. 
So  we  look  at  the  market,  we  discover  that 
the  naval  holiday  has  left  the  industry 
staggering,  we  find  that  the  Canadian 
Government  is  now  the  big  wholesaler  for 
iron  and  steel  plate  which  is  still  being 
piled  into  its  back  yard  owing  to  war 
contracts;  so  we  say,  'Hands  off.  And 
yet  you  say  that  we  hold  back  prosperity. 
"Not  so.  Credit  to  the  Iron  Man  under 
such  conditions  might  create  a  temporary 
boom  in  one  direction,  but  it  would  be 
only  artificial,  and  in  the  lack  of  markets, 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  slump  back 
irito  a  worse  position  than  the  man  occu- 
pied before,  while  we  would  have  just  that 
extra  hundred  thousand  tied  up  and  un- 
available for  the  real  boom  when  it  did 
come.  No,  we  did  not  produce  the  general 
condition  of  affairs  which  robbed  the 
Iron  Man  of  his  market;  for  that  was 
brought  about  by  world  affairs  far  beyond 
our  control.  So  we  are,  of  course,  but  the 
product  of  prosperity  or  depression,  and 
not  the  producers  of  it." 

How  About  Getting  It  Back 

IN  THAT  manner,  the  Credit  Man  points 
out,  he  is  compelled  to  scan  the  world 
situation  when  any  industry,  even  from 
as  far  distant  as  Oshkosh,  asks  for  a  little 
two  thousand  dollars  to  buy  hides  to  keep 
the  town  shoe  factory  going.  The  big 
point  upon  which  the  Credit  Man  must 
satisfy  himself  is  this:  If  I  advance 
money  to  this  man  to  buy  raw  materials 
to  be  manufactured  in  his  plant,  is  there  a 
reasonable  chance  that  he  is  going  to  have 
a  market  for  the  finished  product?  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  market  is  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  point  is  just  the  same. 
For  every  time  the  Credit  Man  parts  with 
the  hundred  dollars  which  you  slipped 
through  the  wicket  to  the  teller,  his  pro- 
blem is:  Just  how  fast  can  I  get  that 
back? 

That  doubtless  is  the  reason  why  some 
men  gain  the  impression  that  when  they 
meet  with  a  turn-down  they  are  being 
discriminated  against.  It  is  not  that  at  all. 
It  is  simply  that  the  neighbor,  who  gets 
the  credit,  is  assured  of  a  market  for  his 
produce,  while  the  other  man,  in  being 
refused,  has  been  sized  up  as  too  much  of  a 
gambler's  chance. 

Still,  the  Credit  Man  does  admit  that 
he  must  turn  down  the  small  man  much 
oftener  than  he  does  the  big  man;  but  the 
explanation  acompanying  that  is  the  state- 
ment that  as  a  rule  the  big  man  has  more 
experience  and  business  judgment  than 
the  small  man,  and  accordingly  knows 
just  when  not  to  ask  for  credit.  The  big 
business  man,  having  his  eye-  constantly 
on  Dominion  or  world-wide  affairs,  knows 
far  better  than  the  small  man  just  when 
the  time  is  ripe  to  step  into  the  bank  and 
get  the  credit  he  needs;  and  because  of 
that,  the  small  man  has  been  known  to 
go  away  with  a  grouch,  claiming  that  he 
gets  the  rough  shoulder  every  time.  The 
same  thing  applied  back  in  1920,  according 
to  the  Credit  Man.  It  was  then  that  the 
purse  strings  were  tightened  up  most  rig- 
idly, that  many  a  man  was  told,  in  so  many 
words:  "You  have  gone  the  limit  in 
expanding  that  business.  Just  ease  up. 
Your  credit  is  reduced."  Through  that 
period  it  was  the  small  man  who  had  to  be 
dragged  to  his  knees  by  the  Credit  Man, 
for  the  big  man  was  already  there  of  his 
own  accord. 

"The  big  industries  could  foresee  the 
need  for  liquidation,"  is  the  way  the  Cre- 
dit Man  put  it,  "and  they  started  it  of 
their  own  accord.  The  smaller  men  had  to 
be  brought  to  their  senses  by  having  their 
credit  cut.  It  rather  riled  them  back  in 
1920,  but  there  are  a  good  many  of  them 


drifting  in  on  us  these  days  to  tell  us  just 
how  thankful  they  are  that  we  could  see 
farther  into  the  future  than  they  could. 
Credit?  Yes,  it  is  a  queer  sort  of  business. 
How  do  I  work  out  each  case?  Sometimes 
I  don't  quite  know  myself.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  just  like  a  big  sponge  which  has 
been  absorbing  facts  and  conditioas  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century;  so  when  a  man 
comes  along  and  asks  for  credit,  all  I  have 
to  do  is  squeeze  myself,  and  there  seems  to 
Ije  something  which  tells  me  whether  it 


would  be  wise  just  now,  in  view  of  world 
or  Dominion  conditions  to  let  such-and- 
such  a  man  go  ahead,  or  whether  he  should 
be  curbed.  And  the  strange  part  of  it 
is  that  we  mostly  hit  it  on  the  head. 
Errors?  Of  course,  we're  human.  But  the 
hardest  end  of  it  is  to  judge  human  nature. 
One  can  always  size  up  business  conditions 
and  prospects  with  some  degree  of  accur- 
acy, but  you  can't  always  tell  just  how 
honest  is  a  man  by  the  way  he  looks  you 
straight  in  the  eye." 


Mostly     Sail 


Continued  from  page  29 


"It's  no  good.   I  must." 

"But  the  man's  a  blighter!" 

"I  can't  break  my  word." 

"I  never  heard  such  rot,"  said  Ginger 
vehemently.  "Of  course  you  can.  A  girl 
isn't  expected — " 

"I  can't.  Ginger  dear,  I  really   can't." 

"But  look  here.  ..." 

"It's  really  no  good  talking  about  it 

any    more,    really    it    isn't Where 

are  you  staying  to-night?" 

"Staying?  Me?  At  the  Plaza.  But 
look  here ..." 

Sally  found  herself  laughing  weakly. 

"At  the  Plaza!  Oh,  Ginger,  you  really 
do  want  somebody  to  look  after  you. 
Squandering  your  pennies  like  that! 
Well,  don't  talk  any  more  now.  It's  so 
late  and  I'm  so  tired.  I'll  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow.  Good-night." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  quickly,  to 
cut  short  a  fresh  outburst  of  protest.  And 
as  she  turned  away  a  voice  spoke  behind 
her:    "Sally!" 

Gerald  Foster  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

XVII 

'TpHE  blood  flowed  slowly  back  into 
*-  Sally's  face,  and  her  heart,  which 
had  leaped  madly  for  an  instant  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  resumed  its  normal  beat. 
The  suddenness  of  the  shock  over,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  herself  perfectly  calm. 
Always  when  she  had  imagined  this  meet- 
ing, knowing  that  it  would  have  to  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  she  had  felt  something 
akin  to  panic;  but  now  that  it  had  actually 
occurred  it  hardly  seemed  to  stir  her. 
The  events  of  the  night  had  left  her  in- 
capable of  any  violent  emotion. 

"Hullo,  Sally!"  said  Gerald. 

He  spoke  thickly,  and  there  was  a 
foolish  smile  on  his  face  as  he  stood  sway- 
ing with  one  hand  on  the  door.  He  was 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  coUarless;  and  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  been  drinking  heavily. 
His  face  was  white  and  puffy,  and  about 
him  there  hung,  like  a  nimbus,  a  sodden 
disreputableness.  Sally  did  not  speak. 
Weighed  down  a  moment  before  by  a 
numbing  exhaustion,  she  seemed  now  to 
have  passed  into  that  second  phase  in 
which  overtired  nerves  enter  upon  a  sort 
of  Indian  summer  of  abnormal  alertness. 
She  looked  at  him  quietly,  coolly,  and  al- 
together dispassionately,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  stranger. 

"Hullo!"  said  Gerald  again. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Sally. 

"Heard  your  voice.  Saw  the  door 
open.    Thought  I'd  come  in." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

The  weak  smile  which  had  seemed 
pinned  on  Gerald's  face  vanished.  A 
tear  rolled  down  his  cheek.  His  intoxi- 
cation had  reached  the  maudlin  stage. 
"Sally S-ally.  .  .  I'm  very  miser- 
able." He  slurred  awkwardly  over  the 
difficult  syllables.  "Heard  your,  voice. 
Saw  the  door  open.  Thought  I'd  come  in." 

Something  flicked  at  the  back  of  Sally's 
mind.  She  seemed  to  have  been  through 
all  this  before.  Then  she  remembered. 
This  was  simply  Mr.  Reginald  Cracknel! 
over  again. 

"I  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed,  Ger- 
ald," she  said  steadily.  Nothing  about 
him  seemed  to  touch  her  now,  neither 
the  sight  of  him  nor  his  shameless  misery. 

"What's  the  use?  Can't  sleep.  No 
good.  Couldn't  sleep.  Sally,  you  don't 
know  how  worried  I  am.  I  see  now  what 
a  fool  I've  been." 

Sally  made  a  quick  gesture,  to  check 
what  she  supposed  was  about  to  develop 
into  a  belated  expression  of  regret  for  his 
treatment  of  herself.  She  did  not  want  to 
stand  there  listening  to  Gerald  apologizing 
with  tears  for  having  done  his  best  to 
wreck  her  life.  But  it  seemed  that  it  was 
not  this  that  was  weighing  upon  his  soul. 

"I  was  a  fool  ever  to  try  writing  plays," 
he  went  on.  "Got  a  winner  first  time,  but 


can'ITrepeat.  It's  no  good.  Ought  to  have 
stuck  to  newspaper  work.  I'm  good  at 
that.  Shall  have  to  go  back  to  it.  Had 
another  frost  to-night.  No  good  trying  any 
more.  Shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
grind,  damn  it." 

He  wept  softly,  full  of  pity  for  his  hard 
case.  "Very  miserable,"  he  murmured. 

He  came  forward  a  step  into  the  room, 
lurched  and  retreated  to  the  safe  support 
of  the  doorway.  For  an  instant  Sally's 
artificial  calm  was  shot  through  by  a  swift 
stab  of  contempt.  It  passed,  and  she  was 
back  again  in  her  armor  of  indifference. 

"Go  to  bed,  Gerald,"  she  said.  "You'll 
feel  better  in  the  morning." 

PERHAPS  some  inkling  of  how  he  was 
going  to  feel  in  the  morning  worked 
through  to  Gerald's  muddled  intelligence, 
for  he  winced,  and  his  manner  took  on  a 
deeper  melancholy.  "May  not  be  alive  in 
the  morning,"  he  said  solemnly.  "Good 
mind  to  end  it  all.  End  it  all!"  he  repeated 
with  the  beginning  of  a  sweeping  gesture 
which  was  cut  off  abruptly  as  he  clutched 
at  the  friendly  door. 

Sally  was  not  in  the  mood  for  melo- 
drama. "Oh,  go  to  bed,"  she  said  impat- 
iently. The  strange,  frozen  indifference 
which  had  gripped  her  was  beginning  to 
pass,  leaving  in  its  place  a  growing  feeling 
of  resentment — resentment  against  Ger- 
ald for  degrading  himself  like  this,  against 
herself  for  ever  having  found  glamour  in 
the  man.  It  humiliated  her  to  remember 
how  utterly  she  had  once  allowed  his  per- 
'sonality  to  master  hers.  And  under  the 
sting  of  this  humiliation  she  felt  hard  and 
pitiless.  Dimly  she  was  aware  that  a 
curious  change  had  come  over  her  to-night. 
Normally,  the  sight  of  any  living  thing  in 
distress  was  enough  to  stir  her  quick  sym- 
pathy; but  Gerald  mourning  over  the 
prospect  of  having  to  go  back  to  regular 
work  made  no  appeal  to  her— a  fact  which 
the  sufferer  noted  and  commented  upon. 

"You're  very  unsymp— uns>'nthetic," 
he  complained. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Sally.  She  walked 
briskly  to  the  door  and  gave  it  a  push. 
Gerald,  still  clinging  to  his  chosen  sup- 
port, moved  out  into  the  passage,  at- 
tached to  the  handle,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  the  foundations  of  whose  world  have 
suddenly  lost  their  stability.  He  released 
the  handle  and  moved  uncertainly  across 
the  passage.  Finding  his  own  door  open 
before  him,  he  staggered  over  the  thres- 
hold, and  Sally,  having  watched  him 
safely  to  his  journey's  end,  went  into  her 
bedroom  with  the  intention  of  terminating 
this  disturbing  night  by  going  to  sleep. 

Almost  immediately  she  changed  her 
mind.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  A 
fever  of  restlessness  had  come  upon  her. 
She  put  on  a  kimono,  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  ascertain  whether  her  commis- 
sariat arrangements  would  permit  of  « 
glass  of  hot  milk. 

*  She  had  just  remembered  that  she  had 
that  morning  presented  the  last  of  the 
milk  to  a  sandy  cat  with  a  purposeful 
eye  which  had  dropped  in  through  the 
window  to  take  breakfast  with  her,  when 
her  regrets  for  this  thriftless  hospitality 
were  interrupted  by  a  muffled  crash. 

She  listened  intently.  The  sound  had 
seemed  to  come  from  across  the  pa.ssage. 
She  hurried  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
As  she  did  so,  from  behind  the  door  of  the 
apartment  opposite  there  came  a  perfect 
fusillade  of  crashes,  each  seeming  to  her 
strained  hearing  louder  and  more  appalling 
than  the  last.  Sally,  listening  in  the  door- 
way, felt  a  momentary  panic. 

A  brief  silence  had  succeeded  the  fus- 
illade, but,  as  she  stood  there  hesitating, 
the  noise  broke  out  again;  and  this  time  it 
was  so  loud  and  compelling  that  SaUy 
hesitated  no  longer.  She  ran  across  the 
passage  and  beat  on  the  door. 
To   be  Concluded 
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"You  can  keep  your  lovely,  girlish  beauty,  my  dear,  if 
you  faithfully  use  Pompeian  NIGHT  Cream." 

Every  mother  who  knows  this  improved  cold  cream  should  give 
her  daughter  such  advice.  How  it  softens,  soothes  and  refreshes  the 
skin!  To  you,  too,  it  will  bring,  while  you  sleep,  the  beauty  of  a  soft, 
youthful  skin. 

Treacherous  wind,  winter's  cold,  summer's  heat,  dust,  and  hard 
water,  and  even  time  will  have  no  terrors  for  you  if  you  know  the 
lasting  beauty  Pompeian  NIGHT  Cream  can  build  into  your  face. 
Chaps  and  wind-roughened  skin  are  soothed.  Pompeian  NIGHT 
Cream  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c  and  $1.00  a  jar. 

Other  popular  Pompeian  toilet  preparations  are  the  60c  Pompeian 
DAY  Cream  (vanishing),  which  removes  face  shine;  Pompeian 
BEAUTY  Powder  (60c).  a  powder  that  stays  on;  Pompeian  BLOOM 
(60c),  a  rouge  that  won't  crumble;  Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream  (60c); 
Pompeian  FRAGRANCE  (30c),  a  talcum  with  an  exquisite  new  odor 
white  and  pink  shades.     Tear  off  the  coupon. 

Get  1922  Panel— Five  Samples  Sent  Withlt 

"Honeymooning  in  Venice."  What  romancet  The  golden  moonlit 
balcony!  The  blue  lagoonl  The  swift-gliding  gondolas!  The  serenading 
gondoliers!  Tinkling  mandolin.i!  The  sighing  winds  of  evening!  Ah!  the 
memories  of  a  thousand  Venetian  years!  Such  is  the  story  revealed  in  the 
new  1922  Pompeian  Dancl.  Size  28  x  7  1-4  inches.  In  beautiful  colors. 
Sent  for  only  10c.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  and  expen.oive  panel  we 
have  ever  offered.  Art  store  value  50c  to  $1  Money  Rladly  refunded  if 
not  wholly  satisfactory.  Sam  pi  e^  of  Pompeian  BEAUTY  Powder.  DAY 
Cream  (vanishinn),  BI-OOM,  NIGHT  Cream  (an  improved  cold  cream), 
and  Pompeian  FRAGRANCE  (a  talc),  ^ent  with  the  Art  Panel.  With 
these  samples  you  can  make  many  interesting  beauty  experiments.  Please 
tear  ofl  coupon  rtow  and  enclose  a  dime. 

THE  POMPEIAN  COMPANY.  4  Wyandotte  Avenue.  Walkerville.  Ontario.  Canada 


Don't  Envy  Beauty 
— Use  Pompeian" 


GUARANTEE 
The  name  Pompeian 
on  any  package  is 
your  guarantee  of 
quality  and  safety 
Should  you  not  be 
completely  satisfied. 
the  purchase  price 
will  be  gladly  refund- 
ed by  The  Pompeian 
Co..  at  Walkerville. 
Ontario,   Canada. 


(C)  1922^  Thft  Pompeian  Co.  | 


I'O.MI'KIAX    CO..    4    WyaiKloUe   Ave.,    Walkerville.    Onl. 
(ifntlrnicii:    I    enclose    10c   In   coin    (stampH    not   accepted) 
for     1922    Art    Panel.       Also    please    send    five    nanipleM 
named   In  offer. 

Name     

Addretta 

City      • 

I'rov 

Naturello  shade  powder  acnt  unless  you  write  another  below. 


THIS  IS  the  Fuller  Handy  Brush 
—a  most  useful  little  helpmate 
in  miy  home.  It  cleans  veg- 
etables, meat,  fish  or  pots  and  pans; 
sprinkles  clothes  and  fills  many 
other  daily  needs. 

It  is  a  gift  to  you,  left  by  the  Fuller 
Man  at  each  home  he  visits  to  prove 
the  helpfulness  of  Fuller  Brushes— 
and  to  introduce  the  Fuller  trade 
mark  and  Red  Tip  Tag,  which  dis- 
tinguish genuine  Fuller  products. 

Fuller  Brushes  are  never  sold  in  stores. 
Upon  presenting  the  free  Handy 
Brush,  the  Fuller  Man  demonstrates 
some  of  the  household  economies 


effected  by  the  45  Fuller  Brushes- 
how  the}'-  can  simplify  your  duties. 

Chosen  for  his  ability  to  render  ser- 
vice and  trained  in  the  science  of 
housekeeping,  the  Fuller  Man  is 
welcomed  everywhere.  Further- 
more, he  is  a  gentleman,  worthy  of 
admission  anywhere.  Identify  him 
by  the  Fuller  trade-mark  button  he 
always  wears  on  his  lapel. 

Fuller  Brushes  are  made  in  Canada, 
of  materials  bought  in  Canada.  De- 
signed by  and  for  Canadians. 

Write  today  for  "The  Handy  Brush 
Book."     It's  free. 


Fuller  Brush  Company,  Ltd . 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

Distributing  Station:  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Branch  Offices  in:  Halifax,  N.  S.,  St.  John,  N.  B., 
Quebec,  Que.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Moncton,  N.  B.,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  Kings- 
ton, Ont.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
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mind  that  it  was  a  mere  begging  case,  we 
arrived  at  the  room.  Just  before  she  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door,  she  again  looked  at 
me. 

"  'My  husband  is  ill,  Mr.  Trayne.  You- 
'll excuse  his  being  in  bed.' 

"Then  we  went  in.  Good  Lord!  you 
fellows,"  the  Aetor  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair.  "I've  been  pretty  hard  up  in  the 
old  days — but  as  I  stood  inside  that  door, 
I  realised  for  the  first  time  what  poverty — 
real  poverty — meant.  Mark  you — the 
girl  was  a  lady:  the  weak,  cadaverous- 
looking  fellow  propped  up  in  bed  with 
a  tattered  shawl  round  his  shoulders  was  a 
gentleman.  And  beyond  the  bed  and  one 
chair,  and  a  rackety  old  chest-of-drawers 
there  wasn't  a  damned  stick  of  furniture 
in  the  room.  There  was  a  curtain  in  the 
corner  with  what  looked  like  a  washstand 
behind  it,  and  a  shelf  by  the  bed  with  two 
cups  and  some  plates  on  it.  And  nothing 
else  except  an  appalling  oleograph  of 
Queen  Victoria  on  the  wall. 

"  'This  is  Mr.  Trayne,  dear.'  She  was 
bending  over  her  husband,  and  after_  a 
moment  he  looked  up  at  me. 

"  'It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  sir,'  he 
said.  'Very  good.'  And  then  he  turned  to 
his  wife  and  I  heard  him  say, 'Have  you 
told  him  yet,  Kitty?' 

"She  shock  her  head.  'Not  yet,  darling, 
I  will  now.'  She  left  his  side  and  came  over 
to  me. 

"  'Mr.  Trayne,  I  know  you  thought  me 
very  peculiar  at  the  theatre.  But  I  was 
afraid  that  if  I  told  you  what  I  really 
wanted  you'd  have  refused  to  come.  You 
get  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people 
coming  to  see  you  who  think  they  can  act. 
Asking  you  to  help  them  get  a  job  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  I  was  afraid  that 
if  I  told  you  that  that  was  what  I  wanted — 
you'd  have  told  me  to  go  away.  Perhaps 
you'd  have  given  me  a  straw  of  comfort — 
taken  my  address — said  you'd  let  me  know 
if  anything  turned  up.  But  nothing  would 

have  turned  up And  you  see,  I  was 

rather  desperate.' 

"*TpHE  big  brown  eyes  were  fi.xed  on  me 

•••  pleadingly,  and  somehow  I  didn't 
feel  quite  as  annoyed  as  I  should  have 
done  at  what  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  blatant  trick  to  appeal  to  my 
sympathy. 

"  'Perhaps  nothing  would  have  turned 
up',  I  said  gently,  'but  you  must  remember 
that  to-day  the  stage  is  a  hopelessly  over- 
stocked profession.  There  are  hundreds 
of  trained  actors  and  actresses  unable  to 
obtain  a  job.'. 

"  'I  know  that,'  she  cried  eagerly,  'and 
that's  why  I — why  I  thought  out  this  plan. 
I  thought  that  if  I  could  really  convince 
you  that  I  could  act   above  the  average .  . ' 

"  'And  she  can,  Mr.  Trayne,'  broke  in 
her  hu.sband.  'She's  good:  I  know  it.' 

"  'We  mu.st  leave  Mr.  Trayne  to  be  the 
judge  of  that,  Harry,'  shp  smiled.  'You  see,' 
she  went  on  to  me,  'what  I  felt  was  that 
there  is  an  opening  for  real  talent.  There  is, 
isn't  -t-here?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  agreed  slowly.  'There  is  an 
opening  for  real  talent.  But  even  that  is  a 
Bmall  one ....  Have  you  ever  acted  before?' 

"  'A  little.    In  amateur  theatricals.' 

"I  turned  away.  Amateur  theatricals! 
More  heart-burning  and  disappointment 
has  been  caused  by  those  abominable  en- 
tertainments than  their  misguided  origina- 
tors will  ever  realise. 

"  'But  don't  think  I'm  relying  on  that.' 
The  girl  was  speaking  again,  and  I  almost 
laughed.  'I  want  you  to  judge  me  to-night.' 

"I  swung  round  and  looked  at  her. 
So  this  was  the  mysterious  plan:  I  was  to 
witness  an  impromptu  performance,  which 
was  to  convince  me  that  a  second  Sarah 
Bernhardt  had  been  discovered. 

"  'I  couldn't^have  shown  you,  you  see, 
in  your  dressing-room.  I  shouldn't  have 
had  time.  That's  why  I  asked  you  to 
come  here.' 

"  'You  have  the  courage  of  your  convic- 
tions anyway,'  I  said  quietly.  'I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  be  convinced.' 

"  'Then  will  you  sit  there.'  She  took 
off  her  hat  and  coat,  as  I  sat  down  on  the 
only  available  chair:  and  from  underneath 
his  pillofw  the  man  produced  a  paper-cov- 
ered book. 

"  'You'll  forgive  me  if  I  read  my  lines, 
Mr.  Trayne',  he  said.  'I  find  I  can't  learn 
them — T    can't    concentrate.'    He  passed 


a  thin,  emaciated  hand  over  his  forehead. 

'And  it's  her  you  want  to  see.' 

"He  turned  over  the  pages  weakly: 
then  he  began  to  read.  And  I — I  sat  up 
as  if  I'd  been  stung.  At  last  everything 
was  clear,  the  continual  visits  to  the  theatre 
— everything.  The  part  of  all  others 
which  they  had  selected  to  prove  her  ab- 
ility, was  the  love-scene  between  Molly 
Travers  and  myself  in  the  third  act  of 
'John  Pendlesham's  Wife'...." 

l^OR  a  while  there  was  silence,  while  the 
"  Actor  thoughtfully  lit  another  cigar- 
ette. 

"This  unknown  child,"  he  went  on  after 
a  moment,  "who  had  acted  a  little  in  ama- 
teur theatricals,  had  deliberately  chal- 
lenged London's  greatest  emotional  ac- 
tress in  her  most  marvellous  success  be- 
fore. Heaven  help  us,  me — of  all  people. 
I  suppose  if  I  was  writing  a  story  I  would 
say  that  she  triumphed:  that  as  I  sat  in 
that  bare  and  hideous  room  I  realised  that 
before  me  was  genius — a  second  and  greater 
Mdlly.  That  from  that  moment  her  foot 
was  set  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  there 
was  no  looking  back." 

The  Actor  laughed  a  little  sadly.  "Un- 
fortunately I'm  not  writing  a  story:  I'm 
telling  the  truth.  I  don't  know  how  I  sat 
through  the  next  twenty  minutes.  It 
was  the  most  ghastly  caricature  of  Molly 
that  I  have  ever  thought  of;  the  more 
ghastly  because  it  was  so  intensely  unin- 
tentional. Every  little  gesture  was  faith- 
fully copied;  every  little  trick  and  manner- 
ism had  been  carefully  learnt  by  heart. 
And  this,  as  I  say,  to  me,  who  acted  with 
that  divine  genius  every  night.  Gad!  it  was 
awful.  That  marvellous  line  of  Molly's 
— when  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  stage 
facing  me  across  the  table — she  said — 
'Then  you  don't  want  me  back!'  that  line 
which  was  made  marvellous  merelythrourfi 
the  consummate  restraint  with  which  she 
said  it,  sounded  from  this  poor  child 
like  a  parlormaid  giving  notice. 

"And  then,  at  last  it  was  over,  and  I 
realised  I  had  to  say  something.  They  were 
both  staring  at  me,  hope  shining  clear  in 
the  girl's  eyes  and  pride  in  the  man's. 

"  'She's  great,  isn't  she,  Mr.  Trayne?' 
he  said.  'I've  not  had  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing you  and  Miss  Travers  in  the  part — but 
I  feel  that  now — why,'  he  gave  a  little 
shaky  laugh,  'that  it's  hardly  necessary.' 

"You  see,"  said  the  Actor  slowly,  "that 
was  the  devil  of  it  all.  They  were  both  so 
utterly  certain,  especially  the  man.  The 
difficulty  had  been  to  get  me  there;  after 
that  it  had  been  easy.  I  glanced  at  the 
poor  fellow  in  the  bed,  and  his  thoughts 
were  plain  to  read.  No  more  grinding 
poverty — no  more  unfurnished  bed-sitting 
rooms — and  fame  for  the  woman  he  loved. 
And  then  he  spoke  again. 

"  'I'm  such  a  hopeless  crock,  Mr. 
Trayne,  and  she' — he  took  one  of  her  hands 
in  both  his  own — 'she's  had  to  do  all  the 
work.  Beastly,  grinding  work  in  an  office, 
when  she  was  capable  of  this.' 

"The  girl  bent  over  him,  and  I  looked 
away.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  ground  on 
which  I  stood  was  Holy." 

'T*HE  Actor  gave  a  short  laugh  which 
*■  deceived  no  one.  "I  suppose  I  was  an 
ass,"  he  went  on.  "But  I'd  do  it  again 
to-day.  'It  was  wonderful, 'I  said,  'quite 
wonderful'.  And  because  I'm  an  Actor 
they  believed  me.  Not  that  he,  at  any  rate, 
required  much  convincing — he  only  want- 
ed his  knowledge  confirmed.  Of  course 
when  I  spoke,  I  didn't  realise  what  I  was 
letting  myself  in  for.  I  should  have  done, 
I  suppose,  but — I  wasn't  left  longin  doubt. 
If  she  was  wonderful — and  had  not  I, 
Herbert  Trayne,  saidso — ^whataboutajob? 
At  once ....  with  my  backing  it  was  easy . . 
Which  was  all  quite  true,  except  for  the 
one  vital  fact  of  my  having  lied.  But, 
damn  it,  you  fellows,"  he  exploded,  "could 
you  have  told  'em  it  was  the  most  appal- 
ling exhibition  of  utter  futility  you'd  ever 
witnessed?" 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  said  the  Soldier. 
"What  happened?" 

"I  can  see  them  now,"  continued  the 
Actor.  "He  was  holding  her  hand,  and 
looking  up  into  her  face — as  a  dog  looks 
at  the  being  it  adores.  And  she  was  smil- 
ing a  little,  and  crying  a  little — tears  of 
gure  joy.  'The  strain  was  over;  the  lunches 
ad  not  been  missed  in  vain.  And  I  stood 
there  like  a  dumb  idiot  racking  my  brains 
for  something  to  say.    They  thought  I 


was  wondering  what  job  to  offer  her:  they 
were  right— I  was."  The  Actor  laughed 
shortly. 

"But  I'd  gone  into  the  morass,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  blunder  in  deeper. 
The  one  vital  essential  was  that  under 
no  circumstances  must  the  poor  child  ever 
be  allowed  to  act.  The  other  was  money — 
and  at  once.  So  I  offered  her  then  and 
there  a  job  as  Molly  Travers'  understudy 
at  five  pounds  a  week." 

"Great  Scott!"  The  Doctor  sat  up  with  a 
jerk.  "Understudy  Molly?" 

"I  explained,  of  course,"  went' on  the 
Actor,  "that  there  was  an  understudy  al- 
ready, and  that  to  save  unpleasantness  it 
would  be  better  if  she  didn't  come  to  the 
theatre,  unless  I  sent  for  her.  That,  of 
course,  it  was  more  than  likely  that  Miss 
Travers  would  not  be  ill  during  the  run  of 
the  play,  and  that  under  those  circumstan- 
cesldidn't  wantto  offendthepresentunder- 
study.  And  when  another  play  came  along, 
we  must  see  what  we  could  do.  That, 
thank  Heavens,  I  knew  was  some  way  off 
yet.   It  gave  me  breathing  space. 

"I  gave  her  a  week's  salary  in  advance, 
and  I  got  away — somehow.  I  think  they 
were  both  a  little  dazed  with  the  wonder  of 
it,  and  they  wanted  to  be  alone.  I  heard 
his  Voice— weak  and  quavering — as  I 
shut  the  door 

"  'Oh!  My  very  dear  girl,'  hewaswhisper- 
ing — and  she  was  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed.  And  Lblundered  my  way  downstairs, 
cursing  myself  for  a  sentimental  fool. 
There's  whiskey  on  the  table,  you  fellows. 
Help  yourselves " 

pUT  no  one  moved,  and  the  Actor  lit 
■*-'#another  cigarette. 

'  I  saw  her  occasionally  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months,"  he  continued, 
"though  I  never  went  to  their  rooms  again. 
They  had  moved,  I  knew  that — because  I 
used  to  post  the  cheque  every  week.  But 
the  few  times  I  did  see  her,  I  gathered 
that  her  husband  was  not  getting  any 
better.  And  one  day  I  insisted  on  LawTMjee 
the  specialist  going  to  see  him.  I  couldn't 
have  one  of  my  company  being  worried, 
I  told  her,  over  things  of  that  sort.  I 
can  see  her  face  now  as  I  said  'one  of  my 
company.'  I  don't  know  what  Lawrence 
said  to  her,  but  he  rang  me  up  at  the 
theatre  that  night,  and  he  did  not  mince 
his  words  to  me. 

"  'I  give  him  a  month,'  he  said,  'it's 
galloping  consumption.' 

"It  was  just  about  a  month  later  that 
the  thing  happened  which  I  had  been 
dreading.  Molly  went  down  with  'flu. 
Her  understudy — the  real  one — was  Vio- 
let Dorman,  who  was  unknown  then.  And 
of  course  it  was  her  chance." 

"One  moment,"interrupted  the  writer. 
"Did  anyone  at  the  theatre  know  about 
this  giri?" 

"Good  Heavens!  no,"  cried  the  Actor. 
"Not  a  soul.  In  this  censorious  world  ac- 
tions such  as  mine  in  that  case,  are  apt  to 
be  misconstrued,  which  alone  was  suffic- 
ient to  make  me  keep  it  dark.  No  one 
knew. 

"The  first  night — all  was  well.  Molly 
went  down  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  didn  t 
come  out  in  any  of  the  evening  papers. 
\^olet  acted  magnificently ....  She  wasn't 
Molly,  of  course,  she  isn't  now.  But  it  was 
her  chance,  and  she  took  it — -and  took  it 
well.  And  next  morning  the  papers,  nat- 
urally, had  it  in.  'Temporary  Indisposition 
of  Miss  Molly  Travers.  Part  filled  at  a 
moment's  notice  with  great  credit  by  Miss 
Violet  Dorman.'  She  had  a  press  agent 
and  he  boomed  her  for  all  he  was  worth. 
And  I  read  the  papers  and  cursed.  'Not 
that  I  grudged  her  her  success  in  the  slight- 
est, but  I  was  thinking  of  the  afternoon. 
It  was  matinee  day  and  the  girl  must  read 
it  in  the  papers. 

"There  was  only  one  thing  for  it — to 
go  round  and  see  her.  Whatever  happened 
I  had  to  prevent  her  coming  to  the  theatre. 
How  I  was  going  to  do  it,  without  giving 
the  show  away  I  hadn't  an  idea — but  some- 
how or  other  it  had  got  to  be  done.  My 
blundering  foolishness — even  though  I 
had  done  it  for  the  best — had  caused  the 
trouble;  it  was  up  to  me  to  try  and  right  it. 
So  I  went  round  and  found  her  with  a 
Doctor  in  the  sitting  room.  He  was  just 
going  as  I  came  in,  and  his  face  was  grave. 

"  'Harry's  dying,'  she  said  to  me  quite 
simply,  and  I  glanced  at  the  Doctor  who 
nodded. 

"Poor  child.  I  crossed  over  to  her  side, 
and  though  it  seems  an  awful  thing  to  say, 
my  only  feeling  was  one  of  relief.  After 
what  Lawrence  had  said  I  knew  it  was  hope- 
less, and  since  the  poor  devil  had  to  go 
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he  couldn't  have  chosen  a  more  oppor- 
tune moment  from  my  point  of  view.  It 
solved  the  difficulty.  If  he  was  dying 
she  couldn't  come  to  the  theatre,  and  by 
the  time  the  funeral  was  over  Molly  would 
be  back.  I  didn't  realise  that  one  doesn't 
get  out  of  things  quite  as  easily  as  that. 

"  'I've  only  just  realised  how  bad  he 
was,'  she  went  on  in  a  flat  dead  voice. 

"  'Does  he  know?'  I  asked. 

"  'No  He  thinks  he's  going  to  get 
better.  Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  last 
night,  Mr.  Trayne?' 

"It  was  so  unexpected,  that  I  hesitated 
and  stammered — 

"  'I  couldn't  get  at  you  in  time,'  I  said 
finally.  'Miss  Travers  only  went  ill  late  in 
the  afternoon.' 

"With  a  strange  look  on  her  face  she 
opened  a  paper— some  cursed  rag  I  hadn't 
seen. 

"  'It  says  here,'  she  went  on  slowly, 
'that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  all  yes- 
terday. Oh!  it  doesn't  matter  much — 
does  it?'  She  put  the  paper  down  wearily, 
and  gave  the  most  heart-rending  little 
sobbing  laugh  I've  ever  heard. 

"  'What  do  you  mean?'  I  stammered 
out. 

'I  suppose  you  did  it  for  the  best,  Mr. 
Trayne.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  grateful. 
But  you  lied  that  night — didn't  you?' 

I  WAS  fingering  a  book  on  the  table — 
8  book  entitled  'Hints  to  Deportment 
on  the  Stage' — and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
(^nddn't  think  of  anything  to  say.  'He 
^esn't  know,'  she  went  on.  'He  still 
tmn^  I'm  a  God-sent  genius ....  And  he 
nnutn't  know.'  She  rose  and  gripped  my 
«nn-  'He  must  go  on  believing  it  till  the 

end ' 

"She  didn't  break  down:  she  was  so 
desperately  in  earnest. 

"  'Why  should  he?'  I  said.  And  then  I 
put  my  hand  on  her  arm.  'Tell  me:  how 
did  you  find  out?' 

"  'You  admit  it  then?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said  quietly,  'I  admit  that  I 
lied.   I  was  so  desperately  sorry  for  you.' 

"  "I  mentioned  it  to  someone — a  man 
wto  knew  the  stage — about  a  week  ago. 
I  was  so  awfully  proud,  you  see.  And  he — 
he  looked  at  me  in  blank  amazement,  and 
then  he  laughed.  I  suppose  he  couldn't 
help  it:  it  was  so  ridiculous.'  Gad!  you 
fellows,  how  I  squirmed.  "Understudy  to 
Molly  Travers!"  he  said.  "My  dear  Mrs 
Tracy — you're  pulling  my  leg."  I  was  fur- 
ious— furious.  But  afterwards  I  began  to 
think,  and  I  asked  other  people  one  or 
two  questions — and  then  that  came,' 
she  pointed  to  the  paper,  'and  I  knew.  And 

now — oh!  thank  God — he's  dying He 

mustn't  know,  Mr.  Trayne — he  mustn't. 
Tve  kept  the  papers  from  him — he  doesn't 

know  rfie's  sick ' 

And  at  that  moment  he  came  into  the 
room — tottered  is  a  better  word. 

"  'Boy,'  she  cried  in  an  agony,  'what  are 
you  doing?' 

"  'I  thought  I  heard  Mr.  Trayne's 
voice,'  he  whispered  collapsing  in  a  chair. 
'I'm  much  better  to-day — much.  But 
weak  still — but ' 

"And  then  he  saw  the  paper,  and  he 
leant  forward  eagerly. 

"  '111,'  he  cried.  'Molly  Travers  ill.  Why, 
my  dear — but  it's  your  chance.'  He  read 
on  a  bit,  and  she  looked  at  me  desperately. 
'But  why  weren't  you  there  last  night? 
Who  is  this  woman  Violet  Dorman?'  His 
voice  quavered  and  failed,  and  he  lay 
back  exhausted. 

"  'You  see,  Tracy,'  I  said,  picking  up 
the  paper  and  putting  it  out  of  his  reach, 
'it  was  so  sudden,  Miss  Travers'  illness, 
that  I  couldn't  get  at  your  wife  in  time. 
Sq  the  other  imderstudy  had  to  go  on.' 

"  'Quite,'  he  whispered.  'Of  course.  But 
there's  a  matinSe  this  afternoon,  isn't 
there?  Oh!  I  wonder  if  I'm  well  enough  to 
go.  I'm  so  much  better  today.'  And  then 
he  looked  at  his  wife.  'My  dear!  my  dear — 
at  last.' 

"I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  such  path- 
etic pride  and  love  shining  in  a  man's  face 


before  or  since.  It  had  in  it  something  of 
the  divine  wonder  that  comes  to  those  who 
stand  at  the  Threshold. 

"  'I'm  afraid  you  won't  be  quite  well 
enough  to  go,'  I  muttered — and  he  nodded 
resignedly. 

"  'Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  not  to,' 
he  whispered.  'But  to  think  I  shall  miss 
her  first  appearance.  Have  you  come 
to  fetch  her  now,  Mr.  Trayne?' 

"  'Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better,' 
I  began  feebly  and  then  the  girl  took  mat- 
ters into  her  own  hands. 

"  'Yes,  darting,'  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  as  steady  as  a  rock.  'Mr.  Travne  has 
come  to  fetch  me  for  the  matinee.  But 
it's  early  yet,  and  I  want  you  to  go  back  to 
bed  now ' 

"TiriTHOUT  a  glance  at  me  she  helped 
*  »  him  from  the  room  and  left  me 
standing  there.  I  heard  their  voices — 
hers  clear  and  strong,  his  barely  audible. 
And  not  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
marvelled  at  the  wonder  of  a  woman  who 
loves.  I  was  to  marvel  more  in  a  moment 
or  two. 

"She  came  back  and  shut  the  door. 
Then  she  stood  facing  me. 

"  'There's  only  one  way,  Mr.  Trayne, 
though  I  think  it's  going  to  break  my  heart 
I  must  go  to  the  theatre!' 

"  'But — your  husband '  I  stammered. 

"  'Oh!  I'm  not  really  going.  I  shall  be 
here — at  hand — the  whole  time.  Because 
if  the  end  did  come — why  then — I  mrist 
be  with  him.  But  he's  got  to  think  I've 
gone,  I've  got  to  hide  from  him  until 
after  the  matinee  is  over.  And  then  I  must 
tell  him — '  she  faltered  a  little,  'of  my  suc- 
cess. To-night  Miss  Travers  can  take  it 
again.  I'll  keep  the  papers  from  him — 
if  it's  necessary .  . . . '  She  turned  away  and 
I  heard  her  falter— 'Three  hours  away  from 
him — when  he's  dying.  Oh!  my  God.' 
And  then  she  swung  back  on  me  again 
fiercely.  'But  it  will  bring  him  happiness, 
and  that's  all  that  matters — all.  He  won't 
miss  those  three  hours:  he  thinks  he's  go- 
ing to  get  well.'  " 

The  Actor  paused,  and  the  Writer 
stirred  restlessly  in  his  chair.  "I  left  short- 
ly after,"  he  went  on  at  length:  "I  saw 
she  wanted  me  to.  I  think  she  hated  me, 
and  I  don't  blame  her.  It's  difficult  to 
see  things  in  their  kindest  perspective  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

"All  through  the  play  that  afternoon  it 
haunted  me — the  pathos  of  it — aye,  the 
horror  of  it.  I  pictured  that  girl  hiding 
somewhere,  while  in  the  room  above  the 
.sands  were  running  out.  Longing,  with 
all  the  power  of  her  being  to  go  to  him — 
to  snatch  every  fleeting  minute  with  him 
— and  yet  condemned  by  my  stupidity 
to  forfeit  her  right.  And  then  at  last  the 
show  was  over,  and  I  went  to  her  rooms 
again.  I'd  lied  once:  the  least  I  could  do 
was  to  lie  again.  And — thank  God!  I 
was  just  in  time. 

"She  was  by  his  side,  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  as  I  came  in;  and  the  Doctor  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  As  he  saw 
me  he  struggled  up  on  his  elbow,  and  one 
could  see  it  was  the  end. 

"  'Dear  fellow,'  I  said,  'she  was  wonder- 
ful— just    wonderful.' 

"And  the  girl  looked  up  at  me  through 
her  blinding  tears. 

"  'Just  wonderful,'  I  said  again,  and  I 
lifted  his  hand  and  placed  it  on  her  hair. 
Five  minutes  later  he  died.  ..." 

The  Actor  fell  silent:  then  after  a  while 
he  rose  and  helped  himself  to  a  whiskey 
and  soda. 

"Did  you  ever  see  her  again?"  asked 
the  Soldier  thoughtfully. 

"Never.  She  disappeared.  Just  a  patch 
on  the  quilt  as  I  said.  But  there  was  one 
thread  missing.  Three  years  later  I  re- 
ceived a  registered  envelope.  There  was  no 
letter  inside,  no  word  of  any  sort.  Just 
these."  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  "There 
are  twenty  of  them." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  Soldier 
leaning  forward  saw  that  it  contained  a 
little  bundle  of  five  pound  notes. 


dealer  in  a  hoarse  croak  and  his  feet  drag- 
ged with  the  fatigue  of  many  hours  stand- 
ing and  pacing. 

"I  come  out  here  specially  to  get  you  and 
rush  you  off  to  Victoria,"  explained  Lov- 
ell,  "and—"  Drawing  Spencer  to  one  side, 
he  whispered,  "Where's  Comstock?  Did 
you  get  him  clear?" 

Billy  straightened  up  with  an  effort. 
"He's  below — a  very  sick  man — but,  thank 
God,  a  free  man ..." 

"How?" 

"He's  got  proof  of  his  innocence,  re- 
turned the  other,"  but  if  we  don't  get  him 
under  a  doctor's  hands  immediately,  he'll 
never  live  to  enjoy  his  freedom."  In  a 
few  words,  he  sketched  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage  while  Lovell  listened  in  speechless, 
open-eyfid  astonishment. 

The  tug  shoved  the  Gregory  inside  the 
harbor.  Signals  for  a  doctor  and  the  police 
flew  from  the  gaff  and  within  an  hour  Com- 
stock was  being  scientifically  treated, 
while  Kimeneff  and  the  two  others  were 
ironed  and  taken  ashore.  The  Agnes 
Johnson  was  steaming  full-bore  for  Bos- 
ton with  Spencer  snoring  in  her  skipper's 
bunk.  It  was  the  morning  of  August 
fourth  and  he  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  to  capture  his  inheritance. 
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ContinvM  from  page  27 


that  he  jest  refused  to  heave-to  so's  he 
c«uld  trim  this  tug!" 

The  low  sand  dunes  of  Race  Point  show- 
iE)d  up  and  the  square-rigger  came  in  on 
her  weather  braces  to  round  the  tip  of 
C.ipp  Cod.  When  nearing  Wood  End, 
Spencer  commenced  reducing  sail  by  clew- 


ing up  his  courses  and  lowering  his  upper 
topsails.  Then  the  tug  came  alongside. 
Lovell  was  met  at  the  head  of  the  Ja- 
cob's Ladder  by  a  weary-eyed,  unshaven, 
and  tired  young  man  whose  face  was  wind- 
reddened  and  whose  eye-lids  were  heavy 
through  lack  of  sleep.  He  greeted  the  fish 
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T  SEEMED  to  Billy  that  he  had  slept 
but  a  few  minutes  when  he  was  awaken- 
ed by  Lovell.  "We're  coming  alongside  the 
Pier  now,  Cap'en."  He  rose,  yawned,  and 
felt  a  trifle  rested  by  the  nap.  Stepping 
ashore,  he  was  greeted  by  his  friend  Wes- 
ley Carson.  "I've  done  some  scoutin' 
around  this  morning,"  said  the  latter  ad- 
dressing Lovell  and  Spencer,  "and  I  find 
your  quickest  way  to  get  out  to  Victoria  is 
to  go  by  the  Trans-Canada  Limited  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver.  It's  a  fast  through 
train  that  does  the  journey  in  ninety-two 
hours  from  Montreal.  But  it'll  only  land 
you  in  Vancouver.  You'll  have  to  leave 
Boston  tonight  at  eight-thirty  and  get  the 
Trans-Canada  at  five  to-morrow  after- 
noon." 

"You  say  it'll  only  land  me  in  Vancou- 
ver?" echoed  Spencer.  "Can  I  get  to  Vic- 
toria by  noon  of  August  ninth?" 

"That's  the  devil  of  it,"  returned  Car- 
son. "You  can't  reach  Vancouver  before 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August 
ninth,  and  Victoria  is  located  on  Vancouv- 
er Island  and  a  five  hours'  sail  by  steamw 
from  Vancouver.  I  figured  you  couldn't 
possibly  do  it  in  time  so  I  wired  those 
lawyers  explaining  matters  and  they  wired 
back  for  you  to  come  ahead.  They  are 
fighting  for  a  restraint  in  the  closing  date 
of  the  will  and  they  think  it  can  be  manag- 
ed." 

While  Carson  was  talking  to  the  skipper, 
a  man,  whom  Spencer  recognized  as  the 
fellow  he  had  clipped  on  the  Pier  the  night 
the  Alfaraia  sailed,  approached  and  spoke. 
"You're  Captain  Spencer  of  the  Alfaraia, 
I  take  it?" 

Billy  nodded  with  a  sinking  feeling  with- 
in him.  The  other  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  drew  him  aside.  "Where's  Comstock?" 
he  asked  brusquely.  "What  d'ye  want  to 
know  for?"  growled  the  skipper. 

The  other  flashed  the  badge  of  a  detec- 
tive officer  and  fixed  Spencer  with  a  cold 
and  determined  eye.  "You'll  come  alcmg 
with  me,"  he  said  grimly.  "I've  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  you  for  complicity  in  aiding 
the  escape  of  one  Edgar  Comstock  who 
made  his  getaway  from  the  Federal  Pen- 
itentiary at  ColviHe  on  the  morning  of 
April  sixth.  Don't  make  any  fuss  or  I'll 
put  the  bracelets  on  you!" 

Spencer  smiled.  "I  won't  make  any 
fuss.  Mister,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you 

all  about  the  affair " 

"Tell  it  to  the  Chief!"  snapped  the  man 
who  was  evidently  cherishing  resentment 
for  Billy's  handling  of  him  two  weeks  past. 
Lovell,  who  had  heard  the  conversation, 
broke  in  anxiously,  "You're  not  going  to 
arrest  him  are  you?  He's  got  to  catch  a 
train  tonight. ..." 

The  detective  waved  him  aside.  "He  is 
already  arrested  and  he  has  to  come  with 
me  and  see  the  Chief." 

Old  Johnny  cursed  with  indignation 
but  to  no  purpose.  All  four  men  tumbled 
into  an  automobile  and  drove  to  head- 
quarters where  Spencer  was  turned  over 
to  a  superior  official.  The  skipper  told  his 
story  and  the  other  showed  his  disbelief 
at  such  an  astonishing  story  by  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face.  "That's  the  best 
I've  heard  for  many  a  long  day,"  he  said 
wearily,  "andwedo  hear  some  queer  ones 


Billy  .spluttered.  "Don't  you  believe  me?" 
he  shouted.  "Call  up  Provinoetown  and 
ask  them  there.  You'll  find  that  the  Greg- 
ory's lying  in  the  harbor  and  Comstock 
is  at  the  hospital.  Kimeneff  and  them 
other  Bolsheviks  are  in  the  town  jug  and 
I  'cal'late  they're  plantin'  Kowalsky  and 
his  pals  out  in  the  sand-hills. ..." 

The  official  ordered  Spencer  removed  for 
a  while  and  they  went  out  into  an  ante- 
room. He  sat  with  Carson  and  Lovell — 
the  two  latter  wrathfully  discussing  the 
affair  while  Billy  remained  silent.  He  was 
thinking  over  events  of  the  past  three  days 
and  his  nerves  were  sagging  and  he  was 
jaded  and  depressed. 

After  an  hour's  waiting,  he  was  called 
inside  again  and  his  companions  were 
allowed  to  accompany  him.  The  official 
regarded  Spencer  with  some  interest. 
"I've  been  talking  with  Provincetown," 
he  said,  "and  they  confirm  some  parts  of 
your  story.  I  was  inclined  to  disbelieve 
such  an  astonishing  tale  and  thought  that 
you  had  landed  Comstock  in  Canada  and 
spun  me  that  yarn  to  clear  yourself.  This 
is  a  devil  of  a  serious  business.  "I  cannot 
allow  you  to  leave  the  country  to-night.', 
Spencer  and  Lovell  argued  the  un- 
reasonableness of  this  decision  and  ex- 
plained that  a  fortune  stood  to  be  won  or 
lost  by  a  few  hours' delay.  "Think  of  what 
the  lad's  gone  through  already,  sir,  and 
don't  spoil  his  chances  of  claiming  his 
brother's  estate,"  pleaded  Old  Johnny. 
The  other  shook  his  head  and  said  de- 
cisively, "I  can't  let  him  leave  Boston 
today.  Suppose  he  goes  to  Canada  and 
we  find  that  the  happenings  aboard  that 
ship  are  not  as  he  states?  There's  been 
eight  or  nine  men  killed  aboard  her.  There 
will  have  to  be  an  investigation  into  such  a 
terrible  affair.  We  want  him  as  our  prin- 
cipal witness  and  we  find  he's  in  Canada 
and  refuses  to  come  back?  That  means  all 
kinds  of  trouble.  You  can  appreciate  my 
position.  I  would  be  dismissed  instantly 
if  I  let  him  go  without  permission  from 
the  highest  authorities.  You  can  go  bail 
for  him  on  condition  that  he  does  not 
leave  Boston,  but  he  can't  go  across  the 
border." 

SPENCER  remained  in  the  Bureau  and 
Lovell  and  Carson  left  the  place,  fur- 
ious and  wondering  what  to  do.  Old  John 
swore  he  would  see  the  State  Attorney,  the 
Governor,  even  wire  the  President  himself, 
and  he  made  full  speed  to  the  best  lawyer 
in  Boston.  He  spent  a  small  fortune  in 
telegrams  and  long-distance  'phone  calls, 
and  at  midnight,  his  representations  had 
effect.  Spencer  was  told  that  owing  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  his  case,  he  would 
be  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  private  bus- 
iness on  a  tremendous  bond  from  Lovell 
and  under  guarantee  that  he  would  return 
within  fifteen  days.  Old  Johnny  cursed 
the  inflexibility  of  the  law  and  swore  that 
within  fifteen  days  Spencer  would  have 
the  State  Governor  heading  a  delegation  to 
acclaim  him,  and  that  Bostonians  would 
give  him  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But  the 
cold  fact  remained  that  all  trains  for  Mon- 
treal had  gone. 

Spencer  was  apathetic  and  crest-fallen. 
The  heart  had  gone  out  of  him,  when  Old 
Johnny  came  bustUng  along,  perspiring 
and  excited.  "You'll  make  it  yet,  son," 
he  cried  hopefully.  "Wesley  Carson's 
agoin'  to  drive  you  up  to  Montreal  in  a  car. 
I've  hired  the  best  and  most  powerful  in 
Boston  and  your  friend  knows  how  to  drive 
it.  Hustle,  son,  and  get  some  glad-rags. 
He'll  be  ready  for  you  in  half-an  hour!" 

Billy  and  Carson  drove  all  night  on  the 
Boston-Montreal  highway.  They  thund- 
ered through  sleeping  villages  with  glaring 
headlights  illuminating  the  path  and 
clouds  of  dust  whirling  behind.  Wesley, 
an  expert  driver,  burned  the  miles  and  gas, 
and  the  rising  sun  revealed  the  level  farm 
lands  of  Quebec's  eastern  townships 
through  which  they  sped  at  prohibited 
pace.  'Then  the  broad  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  opened  before  thena  and  they 
reduced  speed  to  cross  the  River  on  the 
great  Victoria  Bridge.  Weary,  dusty,  and 
with  grit  in  mouth,  eyes  and  ears,  they 
satiated  famished  appetites  in  a  Montreal 
restaurant  and  Billy  laughed.  "I  reckon  I 
live  up  to  that  there  nick-name  of  'Speedy 
Spencer'  jest  as  much  ashore  as  I  do  at  sea. 
That  drive  was  sure  the  fastest  travelin' 
I  ever  done!" 

At  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  boarded  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Trans-Canada-flyer  and 
was  soon  stormingwestinthe  summereven- 
ing.  The  days  that  followed  permitted  Billy 
to  rest  his  nerves  and  the  ever-changing 
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panorama  of  country  served  to  soften  the. 
horrible  memory  of  hia  voyage  in  the 
Gregory.  Running  on  time  like  a  clock, 
the  crack  train  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
tore  through  the  towns  and  farming  settle- 
ments of  Ontario  and  plunged  into  the  vast 
areas  of  rosks,  forests  and  lakes  of  the 
Northern  regions  of  the  Province.  The 
stones  and  scrub  dwindled  and  the  earth 
levelled  out  when  the  prairie  lands  of 
Manitoba  were  reached,  and  Billy  imag- 
ined he  was  forging  over  a  great  sea  of 
green  land  when  the  train  traversed  the 
rolling  plains  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
Then  came  a  morning  when  he  gazed 
through  the  window  at  the  mighty,  snow- 
capped pinnacles  of  the  Rockies,  and  he 
knew  he  was  on  the  last  lap  of  his  journey 
when  the  Trans-Canada  panted  through 
the  stupendous  passes  and  canyons  of  the 
British  Columbian  Cordillera.  "This 
here  packet  has  sure  logged  some  knots 
sence  we  started,"  mused  Billy,  and  he 
wished  Fate  had  made  of  him  a  locomo- 
tive engineer.  "I'd  get  some  speedin'  in 
that  job!" 

At  the  descent  of  the  Pacific  slope  a 
young  man,  wearing  a  returned  soldier's 
button,  boarded  the  train  at  Mission, 
B.C.,  and  called  out  Spencer's  name.  He 
introduced  himself  as  Walter  Deloro — 
junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  McGraw, 
Hiscock  and  Deloro,  Barristers,  Notaries, 
etc.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

"We  couldn't  get  a  restraint  on  the  time 
of  closure  on  your  brother's  will,"  he  said. 
"The  institutions  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
money  opposed  it.  But  I've  taken  a  chance 
to  get  you  over  to  Victoria  in  time.  It's 
quite  a  distance  from  Vancouver  to  Vic- 
toria by  water  and  we  couldn't  do  it  in 
less  than  five  hours.  But  we'll  have  two 
hours  to  do  the  distance  when  we  arrive  tn 
Vancouver  and  we'll  fly  it  easy  in  an  hour 


"Fly  it?"  gasped  Spencer  aghast. 

The  other  nodded  calmly  as  if  flying  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  "Yes! 
I've  hired  an  aeroplane  and  we'll  soon  boost 
you  over  the  Straits  of  Georgia " 

"I  don't  fancy  airplanes,"  interrupted 
Spencer  nervously.  ""They  ain't  in  my  line 
at  all  even  though  I'm  fond  of  sp>eed. ..." 

The  young  lawyer  laughed.  "Oh,  there's 
nothing  to  it,  Mr.  Spencer.  You'll  like  it 
when  you  get  up  off  the  ground." 

T^HE  train  rolled  into  the  Vancouver 
'■  depot  promptly  to  schedule  time  after 
twenty-nine  hundred  miles  of  travelling 
and  Spencer  was  hustled  into  an  automobile 
and  whirled  out  to  Minoru  Park  where  an 
aeroplane  awaited  them.  Amechanic  was 
working  at  the  engine  and  young  Deloro 
fretted  at  the  delay. 

The  lawyer  donned  an  aviator's  rig  and 
gave  Billy  a  leather  coat,  helmet  and 
gauntlets  to  don.  "I'm  going  to  act  as  pilot 
this  time,"  remarked  Deloro,  "and  I'll 
shoot  you  over.  I  did  a  lot  of  flying  in 
France,  y'know,  when  I  was  in  the  Flying 
Corps."  He  made  the  latter  observation 
to  reassure  Spencer  who  was  looking  ner- 
vously at  him. 

Billy  was  strapped  into  the  seat  and 
Deloro  took  his  place  at  the  controls. 
■'We've  just  got  sixty  minutes  to  get  from 
here  to  the  office  in  Victoria,"  observed 
Deloro  and  his  utterance  was  drowned 
by  the  roar  of  the  engine.  The  mechanic 
was  aboard  and  in  his  seat,  and  the  mach- 
ine raced  across  the  field,  the  planes  were 
adjusted,  and  they  left  the  ground.  Spenc- 
er hung  on  apprehensively  during  the  take- 
off and  closed  his  eyes.  He  opened  them 
slowly  and  looked  gingerly  around.  The 
matter-of-fact  manner  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  mechanic  reassured  him,  and  he  took 
heart. 

Roaring  aloft,  the  plane  dwindled  the 
city  of  Vancouver  to  a  living  chart  of 
streets,  buildings  and  green  spaces,  and 
Billy  forgot  his  nervousness  in  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  whieii  opened  before  his 
eyes.  The  peaks  of  the  Coast  Range  ser- 
rated the  horizon  and  the  silver  tracings 
of  the  Fraser  River  delta  overlaid  the 
green  of  the  land  below  them.  Ahead  lay 
the  sea— shimmering  in  the  sun — and  the 
blue  loom  of  the  Vancouver  Island  moun- 
tains towards  which  they  were  speeding. 

TT  WAS  cold  up  aloft  and  Billy  shivered 
*■  while  the  rush  of  the  wind  almost  caus- 
ed him  to  gasp.  The  roar  of  the  engine 
drowned  all  other  sounds,  and  he  sat  still, 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  nevertheless  thorough- 
ly enjoying  the  exhilaration  of  the  flight 
through  the  clear  and  unobstructed  ether, 
"ft  ain't  a  skipper,  nor  an  engine-driver, 
I   would   be   after  this,"   he  murmured. 


"This  takes  me  to  the  Fair,  by  Jupiter!" 

Time  was  becoming  precious  and  Deloro 
was  continually  scanning  his  wrist  watch. 
There  was  something  ahead  which  was 
worrying  him  and  Spencer  realized  it  when 
the  plane  phinged  through  a  bank  of  foggy 
vapor.  The  sight  of  the  earth  was  blotted 
out  and  Deloro  began  to  fidget.  If  it  were 
foffiy  around  Victoria,  landing  would  be 
difficult  and  more  valuable  time  would  be 
wasted.  Billy  was  wondering  if  he  had 
a  fog-horn  and  what  blasts  would  be  sound- 
ed in  such  a  craft,  and  he  humorously  de- 
cided it  would  be  the  three  honks  of  a 
running  ship,  when  the  fog  thinned  out 
and  the  land  showed  beneath.  They  began 
to  descend  in  dizzy  spirals,  and  almost 
before  Spencer  was  aware  of  it,  the  plane 
straightened  out  and  was  bumping  violent- 
ly over  a  grassy  sward.  "Jump  out  now!" 
urged  Deloro  when  the  machine  stopped. 
"We've  got  to  run  for  the  Club-house 
yonder." 

Without  any  ceremony,  both  men  ran 
for  the  Golf  Club  Pavilion  near  where 
they  landed.  Several  golfers  hailed  the 
young  lawyer,  but  shouting,  "Can't  stop. 
Tell  you  the  story  in  the  Union  Club  to- 
night!" he  bundled  Billy  into  a  waiting 
auto  and  gave  the  chauffeur  directions  to 
"drive  like  the  devil  and  I'll  pay  the  fines!" 

Spencer  had  scarce  regained  his  breath 
before  the  car  raced  into  the  quiet  city  of 
Victoria  and  he  was  bundled  out  again  in- 
to a  building,  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  into 
an  office  where  several  men  were  waiting. 

Red-faced,  perspiring  and  panting,  young 
Deloro  turned  around  and  indicated  Billy 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "Gentlemen! 
Our  cUent — Mr.  William  Ainslie  Spencer — 
brother  of  the  late  James  Winslow  Spenc- 
er— and  hrar  to  his  estate!"  He  glanced  at 
his  wrist  watch  and  added,  "And  gentle- 
men, it  is  just  three  minutes  to  twelve. 
Our  client  is  here  in  plenty  of  time!' 

BILLY  Spencer  was  back  in  Boston  again 
within  the  fifteen  days,  and  as  Lovell 
had  prophesied,  his  reception  was  vastly 
different.  The  newspapers  had  got  the 
story  and  it  furnished  them  with  copy  for 
a  week's  sensation  while  Billy  himself  was 
heroized  into  the  limelight  from  coast  to 
coast— much  to  his  alarm  and  distaste. 

He  slunk  down  to  Lovell's  office  the 
morning  he  arrived  back  to  dodge  the 
negis-hounds  and  camera-men  who  were 
trailing  him,  and  he  was  waiting  within 
when  Old  John  came  in. 

"I  cal'late  I  got  to  get  a  noo  skipper  for 
the  Alfarata  now?"  the  old  fish  dealer  was 
saying. 

"You  have,"  replied  Billy  with  a  grin. 
"No  more  of  that  for  me  after  this.  I'm 
agoin'  to  give  up  the  fast  life  I've  been 
livin'  lately  and  settle  down  to  peace  and 
quietness.  I'm  now  the  owner  of  a  salmon 
cannery,  a  saw-mill,  a  fruit  farm  and  a 
block  of  timber  limits  in  British  Colum- 
bia—" 

"And  all  you  need  to  make  it  complete," 
interrupted  the  other  slyly,  "is  a  wife." 
Spencer  blushed.  His  expectant  hearing 
had  caught  the  sound  of  Miss  Comstock's 
entrace  and  he  knew  that  she  was  within 
earshot.  Old  John  always  spoke  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  anyway. 

"Don't  blush,  man,"  boomed  the  fish 
dealer  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Noth- 
ing to  blush  for.  I'm  sure  I  could  fit  you 
out  with  as  trim  a  little  girl  as  you'd  meet 
anywhere,  and  I  ain't  sure  but  what  she's 
took  a  bit  of  a  shine  to  you  too." 

Two  young  people  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  glass  partition  were  both  considerably 
flustered,  and  the  young  woman,  looking 
as  sweet  as  a  morning  rose  and  momen- 
tarily just  as  red,  started  type-writing  to 
cover  her  confusion.  But  good  white 
paper  was  being  spoiled  with  unintellig- 
ible sentences  and  Billy  was  nervously 
trying  to  light  the  wrong  end  of  a  cigar. 

"Theycall  you 'Speedy'  Spencer,"  con- 
tinued Lovell.  "Now,  I'd  like  to  see  a 
little  speed  in  a  certain  direction — " 

"Sh!"  hissed  Billy  wamingly,  but  the 
old  man  was  out  for  fun  and  wasn't  to  be 
deterred  by  the  other's  red-faced  scowl. 

"Miss  Comstock!  Come  here  a  min- 
ute, please!" 

SHE  came  into  the  office  somewhat 
nervously,  and  Spencer,  fidgeting  and 
apprehensive,  was  surprised  by  the  change 
in  her  appearance.  The  summer  sun,  the 
vacation,  and  the  removal  of  the  trouble 
that  had  oppressed  her,  were  all  reflected 
in  her  face  and  manner  and  Billy  felt  sure 
that  he  would  never  muster  courage  enough 
to  make  the  proposal  he  had  been  contem- 
plating for  weeks  past.    She  had  the  air 


and  features  of  a  girl  beyond  his  class  and 
all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  oozed  out 
through  his  boots. 

Lovell  cleared  his  throat  and  the  skipper 
wondered  what  was  coming. 

"Take  a  letter,  please!" 

Mabel  sat  down  at  the  desk  with  note- 
book open  and  pencil  poised.  She  had 
merely  recognized  Spencer's  presence  by  a 
demure  nod. 

"Ahem!"  Old  Johnny  began  gravely. 
"Mr.  John  Lovell,  Fish  Pier,  Boston. 
Dear  Sir:  I  regret  to  inform,  you  that  I 
will  be  leaving  your  employ  at  the  end  of 
the  month  as  I  am  about  to  be  married. 
Yours  very  truly — ".  He  paused  and 
looked  humorously  at  the  agitated  Spen- 
cer and  then  down  on  the  girl  who  was 
holding  her  pencil  in  fingers  that  trembled. 
He  continued,  "Sign  that  letter  'Mabel 
Comstock'!" 

With  a  great  laugh  at  the  rosy  discom- 
fiture of  the  two  young  people  in  his  office, 
Johnny  reached  for  his  hat  and  made  tor 
the  door.  "I'm  agoin'  down  to  the  dock 
for  a  while  and  I'll  leave  you  two  folks  in 
charge.  You  don't  need  to  answer  the 
telephone  unless  you  like,  but  I'm  alookin' 
for  a  little  speed  on  your  part,  Billy  Spen- 
cer!" And  he  stamped  outside,  chuckling 
to  himself. 

Captain  Billy  turned  from  looking  out 
of  the  window  and  stole  a  glance  at  the  girl 
bending   confusedly   over   her  notebook. 

"Awful  oldfeller,  ain't  he.  Miss?"  he  ven- 
tured. 

Miss  Comstock  raised  her  eyes  and  they 
were  smiUng.  "He  certainly  is,"  she  re- 
plied shortly.  She  bent  again  to  the  note- 
book and  Billy  wondered  why  she  didn't 
rise  and  leave  for  the  outer  office.  He 
shuffled  his  feet  on  the  floor  and  thought 
of  something  to  say.  He  wished  to  say  a 
.lot,  but  his  inspiration,  resolution  and 
nerve  had  left  him.  Finally  he  blurted  out, 
"How's  your  father  this  morning?" 

"Coming  along  splendidly,"  replied  the 
girl  happily.  "He'll  soon  be  out  and 
around,  we  hope." 

"Humph."  Billy  was  still  floundering 
but  he  was  gradually  obtaining  control 
of  his  nerves.  "Er — I — I  was  thinkin' — " 
he  began  and  stopped  as  if  appalled  at  the 
idea  of  airing  his  thoughts. 

"You  were  thinking — ?"  Mabel  echoed 
encouragingly  without  looking  up.  Spen- 
cer swallowed  hard  and  made  up  his  mind 
totake  the  bull  by  the  horns.  "Yes,  I  was 
— er — thinkin*  that — that  Old  Johnny's 
idea  was  a  good  one.  Er — that  letter, 
y'know — the  one  you  jest  took — "  He 
paused,  blushing  and  embarrassed,  and 
gazed  at  her  half-fearfuUy.  She  looked 
wonderful  to  him  at  that  moment — fascin- 
atingly desirable — and  a  small  insistent 
voice  seemed  to  be  coming  to  his  rescue 
when  it  urged  him  in  terms  he  could  under- 
stand. "Now,  then,  Billy  Spencer!  There's 
a  little  clipper  built  craft  on  your  lee  and 
she's  hauling  ahead  of  you,  Billy,  she's 
hauling  ahead.  Make  sail,  man,  make 
sail!  Nothing  was  ever  won  by  mother- 
ing canvas!  Away  you  go  with  all  your 
muslin  up  and  give  her  sheet!"  That 
was  the  word — "Give  her  sheet!" — the  old 
B  ankf  isherman's '  'swinging-of  f ' '  command , 
and  he  thought  of  the  many  times  he  had 
swung  his  vessel  off  with  booms  out,  every- 
thing hoisted,  and  the  wake  a-roaring  with 
white-water.    Well,  it  would  be  the  last 

time  he  would  ever  do  so,  maybe Her 

head  was  bowed  over  the  note-book  and 
she  was  scribbling  circles  with  her  pencil. 
"Give  her  sheet!"  said  the  voice  within 
him,  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion. 

Stepping  across  the  office  he  bent  down 
and  took  her  hands  within  his  great  bronz- 
ed fists.  She  made  no  effort  to  take  them 
away,  and  he  bent  over  still  further  until 
her  silky  brown  hair  brushed  his  cheeks. 
"Mabel,"  he  ventured  boldly,  "I've  got  all 
that  junk  out  in  British  Columbia  and  I 
need  a  skipper  to  take  charge.  I'll  ship  as 
mate.  Mabel,  girl,  will  you  be  my  skip- 
per?" 

WHEN  Johnny  Lovell  came  barging 
into  his  private  office,  Billy  Spen- 
cer was  signed  on  for  Life's  voyage  under 
a  new  commander.  Both  skipper  and 
mate  were  seated  upon  Lovell's  roll-top 
desk,  rapturously  happy  and  absolutely 
oblivious  to  a  continuously  ringing  tele- 
phone. Old  John  beamed  benevolently 
over  his  glasses.  "Well,  well,  children, 
he  boomed  with  a  laugh,  "something  tells 
me  that  Speedy  Spencer  is  no  more  and 
that  I'm  losing  a  skipper  and  a  steno- 
grapher. AH  that  I  can  say  now  is,  'Bless 
you,  my  children!'  and  I  hope  you'll  let  me 
be  god-father  to  the  first  young  Spencer!" 
The  End 
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Don't  Tolerate 
Head  Colds 

Head  colds  among  your  chil- 
dren make  them  restless, 
inattentive,  cross— retarding 
the  whole  group,  and  in- 
creasing your  labors. 

Don't  let  these  colds  get 
started.  A  little  "Vaseline" 
Eucalyptol  Petroleum  J^Uy 
snuffed  into  the  nostrils  and 
rubbed  over  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  will  relieve  a  cold 
quickly. 

Keep  a  tube  in  your  desk, 
and  urge  upon  mothers  the 
importance  of  checking  colds 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  . 
free  sample. 

CBESEBROUOa  MANUFACTURI.NG  COMPANV 

IConsoliduted) 
1880  Chubot  Ave.  Moufreal 

Vaseline 

Trade  Mark 

EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM  JEILY 
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Koihing  to  equal 

P*     KING  OF  PAIN        ^ 

fir  Sprains  &  Bruises 

T'^HE  6nt  thing  to  do  when  you  have  an  in- 
^  jury  i*  to  apply  Minard's  famous  Liniment. 
It  w  antiseptic  loothing*  healing,  and  gives 
quick  relief. 

The  publiBher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  Nfaritime  Provinces  in  writing  to  us  states: 
■'I  would  si.v  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medicine 
that  has  stuod  the  test  of  time  tike  MINARD'S 
UPIIMENT.  It  has  been  an  unfailing  remedy 
in  our  household  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
and  has  outlived  dozens  of  would-be  competi- 
tors and  imitators." 

MINARD'S  LINIMENT  CO.  LIMITED 

Yarmouth,  N.S.  1 


BOOK  ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

and 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  any 
addreu  by  the 
Author    ' 

118  West  3UtStr»«t 

H.  CUy  Glover  Co. 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK.  U.S.A. 
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(CLOWKkS  OP   LOVEJ 

The.  Most  Luxurious 
Perfume  In  The  World 

The  perfume  of  infinite  deli- 
cacy, abiding  fragrance  and 
rare  distinction. 
A  memory  of  the  famous 
court  beauties  and  the  lovely 
gardens  of  old  France  from 
whence  it  comes. 

(flowers  of   Li.iVC) 

is  offered  in  all  the  most  nec- 
essary toilet  articles — 

EXTRAIT 

EAU  DE  TOILETTE 

POUDRE       TALC 

SACHET     SAVON 

BATH  CRYSTALS 

BRILLANTINE 

The  supreme  art  of  the  par- 
fumeur,  inherited  and  en- 
hanced by  three  generations, 
is  expressed  today  in  Fleurs 
d'Amour  and  the  many  other 
exquisite  creations  of  this  old 
French  house. 

Roger  &GALLET 

PARIS 

25  WEST  52"-°  STREET 
NEW    YORK 

I  CREATORS  OF  RARE 
PERFUMES 

Our  Guide  to  the  most 
exquisite  "Parisian 
Toilet  Specialties"  on 
request. 


Best  Dealers' 
Eoervwhere 
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God  Bless  the  'Girls  In  Green'!'' 


Story  of   a   New  Vocation    for  Women — Occupational  Therapy 
— in  Which  Dominion  of  Canada  Leads  the  World 

By  GERTRUDE  E.  S.  PRINGLE 


OUT  of  the  strain  and  stress  of  the 
War  there  has  sprung  up  in  Canada 
a  remarkable  movement,  which  is 
now  pointing  the  way  to  a  new  profession 
for  educated  women. 

In  1917-8  our  wounded  were 
returning  in  numbers  from  the 
Front,   and  the  military  hos- 
pitals throughout  Canada  were 
rapidly    filling    up.     Most    of 
the  cases  were  slow  in  recov- 
ering and,  because  the  patients 
had   nothing   to   do   to   while 
away  the  tedium  of  convales- 
cence,    they    were    becoming 
bored,    listless,    indifferent    or 
despondent,  mental  states  that 
retarded    their    progress    and 
also  made  them  less  able  to 
face  the  problems  of  civil  life 
again.   When  pronounced  phy- 
sically and  mentally  well  en- 
ough   to    leave    the    hospital 
they    frequently    were    found 
industrially  unfit.    Long  shel- 
tering in  an  institution  where 
everything  was  done  for  them 
had   robbed  them  of  initiative 
and  ambition,  and  left  them  in 
a  condition  of  mental  apathy. 
It  was  realized  that  sMne- 
thing  must  be  done  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  hospital  and 
civil  life.    The  solution  of  the 
problem  was  some  kind  of  bed- 
side or  ward  occupation.   And 
so  the  aid  was  sought  of  Oc- 
cupational Therapy  whidd 
been   defined   as   an   activity, 
mental  or  physical,  especially 
prescribed  and  directed  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  contribut- 
ing to  and  hastemng  recovery 
from  disease  or  injury. 

It  was  not  a  new  idea.    It 
had  been  used  in  various  in- 
stitutions even  before  it  had 
been  given  the  medical  term  of 
Occupational    Therapy.     Light,    curative 
work  f OT  patients  had  been  the  rule  for  very 
many    years   in   the    Sisters'    Hospital, 
Quebec,  while  Rockwood  Asylum,  King- 
ston, can  show  a  beautiful  bird  fountain 
made  as  far  back    as  1900. 

The  work  was  first  started  in  a  small 
way  by  Mrs.  Peck  of  Montreal,  in  the 
hospitals  in  that  city.  Then  Toronto  took 
It  up,  engaging  two  women  trained  in  the 
United  States,  who  commenced  their  la- 
bors m  the  College  Street  MiHtary  Hospi- 
;  i*^  ®°°"  '^^^  ^^"  that  the  situation 
called  for  a  very  special  effort,  for  there 
was  urgent  need  of  many  workers. 

Accordingly,  after  some  informal  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Govenwnent,  the  En- 
ginewing  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
loronto,  acting  entirely  without  preced- 
ent at  a  time  when  precedents  were  dead 
and  buned,  and  when  things  were  done 
with  patnotic  fervor  and  at  white  heat, 
formed  a  committee  with  Dean  Ellis 
as  chairman.  This  committee,  acting 
upon  the  authority  of  the  D.S.C.R.,  who 
supplied  the  funds,  and  backed  by  orders- 
in-council,  started,  in  the  Spring  of  1918, 
^cial  classes  in  Occupational  Therapy. 
Ihis  action  constituted  a  notable  depart- 
ure, and  put  Canada  in  the  position  of 
leadmg  the  world  in  such  organized  effort. 
1  he  classes  were  held  f  oreighteenmonths 


and,  in  all,  375  girls  passed  through  them. 
The  first  class  numbered  twenty,  and  be- 
fore they  had  finished  their  eight  weeks  of 
instruction  the  second  class  was  at  their 
heels.   A  longer  time  of  training  could  not 


MIBS  E.  Dams  STUPART, 
D«nglit«r  of   Sir  Frederick   Stupart,    Dominion   meteorolo- 
giMt.     Mus  Stupart  i>  superriior  of  Ward  Aide*  of  D.  nnlt. 


be  given  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation. 

How  the  Girls  Were  Chosen 

A  PPLICANTS    were    chosen,    not    as 
^  *  might  be  thought  for  manual  dex- 
terity or  knowledge  of  craftwork,  but  for 
personality    and    charm.      The    officials 
taiew  human  nature.  They  chose  the  sort 
of  giris  that  the  soldiers  would  like,— 
nice  giris  who  would  be  companionable, 
womanly   and   tactful,    and   who   would 
meet  every  emergency  in  the  right  spirit. 
The  fact  that  they  would  have  to  keep 
always  m  view  the  curative  aim,  and  act 
in  harmony  with  the  medical  and  nursing 
staff,  called  for  tact  of  a  high  order.  Only 
girls  endowed  beyond  the  ordinary  could 
meet  these  requirements  and  withstand 
the  physical  and  emotional  strain  of  the 
work.   Practically  every  giri  chosen  made 
good,  so  well  judged  were  the  selections. 

The  committee  was  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing splendid  teachers.  One  who  render- 
ed great  assistance  was  Mr.  Chester,  of 
the  Toronto  Technical  School.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  classes  when  they 
pew  large,  sixty  being  the  largest  class 
handled.  Dr.  Graham  of  the  D.S.C  R 
who  IS  now  Chief  Coroner  for  Ontario, 
was  also  closely  identified  with  the  work 


from  its  inception,  and  was  a  member  of 

the  committee  directing  it. 
Norman  L.  Bumette  took  a  leading  part 

in  the  training  of  the  girls,  giving  them 

lectures  on  the  psychology  of  their  work. 
These  talks  were  helpful  m 
training  them  to  get  the  view- 
point of  the  patients,  &ni 
taught  them  not  to  view  the 
work  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point but  to  keep  the  curativ* 
idea  uppermost.  Upon  Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  T.  Haultain, 
Vocational  Officer  for  Ontario, 
fell  the  responsibility  for  the 
whole  plan,  and  his  enthusiasm, 
energy  and  boundless  optim- 
ism piloted  the  scheme  to 
success. 

An  Intensive  Course 

TN  THE  first  course  of  two 
*  months  eight  handicrafts, 
were  explained  to  the  students. 
After  that  they  had  to  work  out 
their  own  problems  and  teadi 
themselves  even  while  they  in- 
structed, keeping  perhaps  just 
a  lap  or  two  ahead  of  their 
soldier  patients,  ^ut  that 
practical  training  proved  to 
be  the  finest  possible.  That  is 
why  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  two- 
year  College  courses  in  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  is  eHgaging 
our  girls  trained  in  military 
hospitals  as  fast  as  they  can 
secure  them  and  at  higher  sal- 
aries than  Canada  pays. 

The  girls  are  pven  in  Canada 
$65  a  month  while  in  training, 
and  from  $86  to  $126  a  month 
when  they  take  up  the  active 
instructional  work.  With  the 
official  title  of  Ward  Aide  went 
a  smart  uniform  of  green  linen, 
especially  designed  by  S.  T.  J. 
architect   of  Hamilton.    The 


an 


Fryer,    „.„,„.,«„   „.    x*c„,..vw..     ..^^ 

Pnnce  of  Wales  declared  it  was  the  pret- 
tiest uniform  he  had  seen,  and  the  pictures 
will  bear  out  his  verdict  of  approval. 

When  the  first  class  was  ready  for  its 
work  among  the  invalid  soldiers  it  ap- 
peared that  the  doctors,  matrons  and  nurs- 
es did  not  want  them.  Since  the  hospital 
staffs  were  overworked,  knew  little  of 
Occupational  Therapy  and  feared  that 
discipline,  always  difficult,  would  be  ren- 
dered more  difficult  still,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  newcomers  sent  in  by 
an  outside  organization  were  not  given  a 
very  cordial  welcome.  However,  the  Aides 
were  backed  by  the  authority  of  an  order- 
in-council,  so  the  hospital  doors  had  to 
open  to  them. 

Aides    Win    Their    Spurs 

TT  WAS  a  difficult  situation  for  the  girls, 
^  going  daily  to  work  where  they  were  not 
wanted,  and  knowing  that  they  were 
considered  in  the  way  with  their  raffia, 
their  beads  and  their  clay  littering  up  the 
neat  wards.  Meantime  Dr.  Ellis,  who  was 
the  friend  of  all  the  medical  men,  aided 
with  his_  tact  in  clearing  away  many  of 
the  barriers  of  prejudice,  and  it  began  to 
get  a  little  easier  for  the  Ward  Aides. 
But  the  girls  themselves  won  a  complete 
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victory,  for  after  their  first  week  or  two  of 
work  they  gained  the  whole-hearted  sup>- 
port  of  the  staffs.  Moreover,  cases  that 
were  hard  to  discipline  began  to  be  handed 
orer  to  them.  Thus,  opposition  died  away, 
and  the  call  came  from  all  the  hospitals 
for  more  girls  and  still  more. 

The  medical  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
D.S.C.R.,  hospital  for  the  insane  at  New- 
naarket  made  the  report  that  six  Ward 
Aides  in  a  month's  time  had  increased  the 
prospects  of  cure  by  fifty  per  cent. 

An  example  of  the  tact  and  management 
displayed  by  these  Ward  Aides  is  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  "difficult" 
cases.  This  bedridden  patient,  bored  and 
irritable,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  work  in  which  the  green-uniform- 
«d  Aide  wanted  to  interest  him.  He  just 
dosed  his  weary  eyes  and  refused  to  com- 
pfy  with  her  requests.  Undaunted,  the 
Ward  Aide  sat  by  his  bed  and  set  to  work. 
She  was  engaged  in  some  wool  and  card- 
board affair,  and  she  did  it  rather  badly — 
go  badly  in  fact  that  the  soldier  after  watch- 
ing it  through  half-closed  eyes  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  exclaimed:  "Here, 
give  that  to  me.  1  can  do  it  better  than 
mat."  Thus  he  was  won  over  in  spite  of 
himself. 

The  following  cure  was  reported  by  the 
M.O.  of  a  neurological  centre  who  ascribes 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cure  to  Occup- 
ational Therapy.  "The  patient  was  wild- 
ly excitable   and   could   not  endure  the 


fia;  woodwork,  covering  carving,  inlay 
and  toy-making;  cabinet  making,  turn- 
ing out  small,  light  articles;  beadwork, 
productive  of  fobs,  bags,  necklaces,  em- 
broidery on  dresses  and  shoes,  buckles  and 
hat  trimming;  metal  work,  embracing 
etching  and  enamelling;  weaving,  modell- 
ing in  clay  and  leatherwork.  In  this  latter 
craft  several  girls  completed  their  training 
in  the  Roycroft  Shops  founded  by  the  late 
Elbert  Hubbard. 

The  work  is  not  all  done  in  the  hospitafe. 
Some  Aides  visit  the  men  in  their  homes. 
These  patients  are  usually  on  high 
pension  for  serious  or  total  disability,  and 
the  creating  of  useful  and  attractive  artic- 
les brings  to  them  a  fresh  interest  in  life. 
Then,  too,  the  extra  money  they  make 
removes  their  task  from  the  realm  of  time- 
killing  to  that  of  serious  and  interesting 
work,  with  a  strong  incentive  to  persevere. 

Miss  Doris  Stupart,  the  first  girl  to  en- 
roll, is  now  supervisor  of  Ward  Aides  of  D. 
Unit,  having  jurisdiction  over  thirty  girls 
in  three  military  hospitals  in  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Burlington.  The  ranks  of 
the  original  375  girls  have  gradually  thin- 
ned out.  Some  girls  married,  some  retired 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  others  have 
been  attracted  to  the  United  States  by  the 
good  salaries  offered  there  in  this  work,  and 
because  of  the  limited  openings  at  present 
existing  in  Canada. 

The  reniarkable  improvement  of  pat- 
ients in  military  hospitals  under  occupa- 


A  typical  early  class  of  the  lirU  in  green:  back  row,   (left  to  richt),   Mrs.   Gregory. 
MiM   Doris   Stupart,   Miss   Mary   Trent    (now   Mrs.    Allan   Greey)    Miss    Gertrude    Dyas; 

front  row:  ,  Miss  Marjorle  Leask.      Below   are  shown   examples   of   the   basketry 

and  clay   modellinsr,  work  of  the  patients  themselres. 


slightest  touch  or  noise.  The  hprror  of 
being  touched  was  overcome  unconscious- 
ly through  his  interest  becoming  centered 
on  baskt't  work,  so  that  he  did  not  mind 
the  reeds  springing  back  and  touching 
him  unawares.  From  this  step  he  was  gent- 
ly encouraged  to  the  point  where  he  under- 
took to  do  sawing.  His  will  became  so 
strengthened  that  he  was  eventually  able 
to  overcome  his  emotional  fear  of  thunder- 
storms, and  was  able  to  hang  on  to  him- 
self and  carry  on  with  his  occupation 
all  through  a  storm." 

The  officer  commanding  a  large  hos- 
pital writes:  "The  men  are  more  contented 
now  that  they  have  something  to  do.  Some 
of  the  worst  kickers  have  been  changed 
in  their  attitude  from  being  discontented 
and  grumbling  all  the  time,  and  have  as- 
sumed an  entirely  new  outlook." 

The  handicrafts  taught  the  Ward  Aides 
were  as  follows: — basketry,  in  which 
were    included      reed     work     and     raf- 


tional  therapy  caused  the  Toronto  Gener- 
al Hospital  two  years  ago  to  introduce  the 
system  into  its  Neurological  Service,  to 
try  its  curative  effect  in  cases  of  hysteria, 
neurasthenia  and  other  nervous  disorders. 
Two  Aides  were  engaged,  a  workshop  was 
equipped  by  the  Social  Service  Committee 
and  the  work  begun.  Some  of  the  pupils 
were  bed  patients,  while  others  were  able 
to  go  to  the  classes  in  the  workshop. 
Not  only  nervous  patients  but  surgical 
cases  were  included  in  the  treatment. 
Women,  for  instance,  encased  in  plaster 
casts  and  obliged  to  lie  on  their  backs  have 
been  taught  to  do  beautiful  work,  such  as 
silk  underwear  and  lamp  shades  that  mea- 
sure up  to  a  high  standard.  The  curative 
results  have  been  marked,  a«d  the  Aides 
again  demonstrated  that  they  could  ren- 
der valuable  assistance  to  doctors  and  nur- 
ses. 

One  point  should  be  made  clear.    The 
patients,  both  in  the   military  and  civil 
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Bristles  Must  be  Glossy 

Brilliance  is  a  keynote  to  bristle  quality.  if 
you  expect  service  do  not  buy  a  brush  with  dull  wMl* 
bristles. 

The  exquisite  Keystone  Brushes,  of  solid  FrMuk 
Ivory  and  Solid  Ebony,  wear  and  keep  their  shapt  M 
well  because  they  are  filled  with  stiff,  gleaming  fia* 
white  Russian  bristles. 

Canadian   craftsmen  make  the  Keystone  lin* — tiM 
most  beautiful  brushes  and  mirrors  in  the  world. 

Write  us  for  name  of  dealer  in  your  town. 

Stevens-Hepner  Company,  Limited 


<V#. 


.V5 


PORT  ELGIN,  ONT. 


'♦♦♦ 


'^*f,. 


0»^*' 


Never  say  "Aspirin"  without  saying  "Bayer." 

WARNING!  Unless  you  see  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets, 
you  are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all.     Why  take  chances? 

Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  oi 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21   years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain,  Pain 


Handy  tin  boxoa  of  12  tablets — Bottles  of  24  and  100 — All  Druggists. 

Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  (roKlstored  In  Canada)  of  Bayor  Manufacture  o(  Mono- 
acetlcocldester  of  Kallcyllcacld.  While  It  Is  ivell  Itnown  tiiat  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  aasist  tiic  public  ai^ainst  IniUattuns,  tlic  Taljlets  of  Haver  Company 
will   be  stamped   wltli   tlieir  general  trade  marit,    the   "Bayer  Cross." 
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Why  do  you 
catch   cold? 


THE  germs  of  "air- 
borne" diseases  pene- 
trate alnnost  everywhere. 
Just  one  room  may  con- 
tain them  in  millions. 
Whether  or  no  you  catch 
cold  depends  largely  on 
whether  the  defensive  for- 
ces of  the  body  are  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  germs 
which  attack  you. 

The  golden  law  is:  "Be 
well  nourished"— strength- 
en your  defensive  forces 
with  Bovril.  In  addition 
to  its  own  direct  nutritive 
value,  Bovril  possesses  re- 
markable powers  of  en- 
abling you  to  extract  more 
nourishment  from  other 
foods. 


You  are  sure  of   being 
nourished   if  you  take 

BOVRIL 


*We  Can*t  Keep  House 
Without  Sloan's 

Wh  always  keep  Sloan's  Liniment  rishi 
where  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  it.  We 
use  it  for  every  sort  of  external  ache  or 
pain,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  backaches, 
stiff  joints,  sprains  and  strains." 

SoM  by  dealers  you  know  and  can  trust. 
Three  sizes.  35c.  70c,  $1.40 

Made  in  Canada 

Sloa 

Linimentp^*^ 


-Tee., 


Dia^iiis 

ever  happen, 
toyou  ■? 


Is  a  wonJerful  Helief  for  Colds 
CatarrVi  ,CKapp«d  Skin.Eic., 

M-l^  M«oiinc»M»oA 


institution!!,  are  taught  to  make  meri- 
torious articles.  Nothing  is  done  in  a  slip- 
shod, amateurish  way.  Therefore  the 
product  turned  out  meets  with  a  ready 
sale.  Although  the  commercial  side  is  not 
allowed  to  be  uppermost,  the  fact  that, 
each  patient  receives  the  price  paid  for 
any  article  he  makes,  after  the  cost  of 
the  material  has  been  deducted,  is  a  great- 
er incentive  to  labor  than  if  he  worked  for 
the  curative  effects  only. 

The  Department  of  Occupational  Ther- 
apy is  now  a  recognized  part  of  the  Tor- 
onto General  Hospital,  the  two  Aides  be- 
ing on  the  staff  and  wearing  a  white  uni- 
form of  the  same  design  as  the  Aides  in 
the  military  wards  and  hospitals.    They 


Detroit  recently  sent  a  call  to  Toronto 
for  a  Ward  Aide  to  undertake  settlement 
work  in  that  city. 

What  of  The  Future? 

THIS  most  attractive  new  profession 
for  educated  women,  in  which  Canada 
now  leads  the  world,  is  now  at  the  cross- 
roads, its  future  direction  uncertain,  but 
with  every  probability  that  It  will  be  pilot- 
ed along  the  road  that  leads  to  standard- 
ization and  placed  before  long  on  a  solid 
basis.  The  mterest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  gained,  and  its  influence 
is  paramount. 
A  year  ago  the  Association  of  Occupa- 


Aiter  the  salaries  of  the  Ward  Aides 
are  paid  and  the  workshop  and  mechanical 
equipment  are  provided,  the  work  prac- 
tically carries  itself,  as  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  articles  not  only  pay  for  the 
cost  of  materials  used,  but  leave  a  good 
margin  over  for  the  patients.  As  the  thing.= 
are  all  expertly  made  and  good  materials 
and  designs  used,  there  is  a  ready  sale  for 
them. 

At  present  there  are  three  factors  that 
militate  against  the  rapid  extension  of 
this  healing  system.  The  first  is  lack  of 
knowledge,  the  second  the  scarcity  of 
funds  in  institutions,  and  the  third  the 
absence  of  a  training  school  in  Canada. 
But  when  the  benefits  of  this  work  be- 


The  Girls  In  Green  bnsily  eniraeed  with  k  dozen  Tctaruu  of  Uie  World  War,  who  hare  suffered  severely  in  body  or  mind.  The  expert 
feminine  toBeh  helps  to  recreate  their  Interest  in  eontinnlnr  to  Uve. 


are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  public  health 
and  social  service  nurses.  However,  each 
hospital  fixes  its  own  remuneration.  The 
Ward  Aides  usually  live  at  home  and  go 
daily  to  their  work,  but  this  again  is  a 
matter  of  arrangement,  some  hospitals 
preferring  them  to  live  in. 

Many  other  civil  institutions  have  add- 
ed this  new  system  to  their  equipment. 
The  Weston  Sanitarium  for  Tubercular 
patients  and  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls  have  a  Ward  Aide  each.  The  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  in  Whitby  has  one  Aide, 
and  the  large  Toronto  Asylum  has  two  who 
go  daily  to  their  work  there.  As  one  of 
their  women  patients  put  it  "it's  just  heav- 
en in  the  workshop." 

In  the  West,  the  idea  is  taking  root,  for 
very  recently  an  Aide  went  to  work  in  a 
Saskatchewan  asylum,  while  the  Red 
Cross  Workshop  for  disabled  veterans  in 
Vancouver  has  engaged  Miss  Leask,  a 
Toronto  girl,  to  teach  metal  work  there. 

Some  of  the  leading  medical  men  of 
Toronto  have  adopted  the  idea  of  occupa- 
tional therapy  in  their  own  practice.  One 
doctor  keeps  a  Ward  Aide  busy  among  Ms 
private  patients.  Some  specialists  pres- 
cribe work  in  a  delightful  studio  where  a 
Ward  Aide  takes  nervous  cases.  In  the 
private  wards  of  hospitals  are  to  be  seen 
visiting  Aides,  and  in  families  the  system 
is  being  used  in  the  case  of  subnormal  chil- 
dren or  mental  invalids. 

The  nation  south  of  us  has  followed 
with  interest  the  progress  made  in  Cana- 
dian hospitals  by  this  modem  method 
of  healing  and  has  taken  up  the  work  with 
characteristic  energy.  The  Acting  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  Washington,  wrote  one  year 
ago  to  the  D.S.C.R.  asking  for  informa- 
tion about  any  Ward  Aides  about  to  leave 
Canadian  hospitals  as  their  bureau  was 
urgently  in  need  of  such  to  carry  on  this 
work  in  various  hospitals  of  the  service. 
This  letter  resulted  in  about  a  dozen  Ward 
Aides  applying  and  receiving  lucrative 
engagements  in  American  hospitals. 

At  the  annual  meeting  last  October  in 
Baltimore  of  the  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association,  about  300  delegates 
were  present,  representing  the  various 
States  and  hospitals. 

A  Canadian  Ward  Aide  who  went  to 
New  York  State  to  take  a  supplementary 
course  in  her  work  was  afterwards  snapped 
up  by  the  big  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  which  offered  her  such  a 
tempting  salary  that  she  could  not  refuse  it. 


tional  Therapy  was  formed  in  Toronto,  and 
now  there  are  affiliated  branches  in  Ham- 
ilton and  London.  There  is  also  a  similar 
association  in  Winnipeg.  The  advisoiy 
committee  of  the  Toronto  association  is 
composed  of  prominent  doctors.  It  is  to 
the  medical  profession,  therefore,  that  the 
Ward  Aides  look  for  some  plan  whereby 
their  work  will  be  perpetuated  by  a  system 
of  training,  and  finally  given  widespread 
recognition  as  a  profession. 

The  first  requisite  would  be  a  central 
workshop  to  turn  out  new  graduates. 
Thisworkshop  would  also  be  a  wholesale 
distributing  centre  of  suppUes,  which  at 
present  are  bought  by  individual  institut- 
ions in  small  quantities  and  at  greater 
cost  than  if  purchased  in  large  lots.  Here 
the  practical  work  could  be  taught,  a 
library  installed,  and  lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity given  on  mental  hygiene  to  supple- 
ment the  handicraft. 


come  known  money  will  be  forthcoming 
for  its  estabKshment  in  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions, since  a  system  that  helps  to 
hasten  the  cure  of  patients  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  necessity.  And  when  there 
arises  a  strong  demand  for  Ward  Aides  a 
training  school  is  certain  to  follow. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  work  of  the 
Ward  Aides  would  seem  to  be  that  if  you 
look  after  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  patient 
his  body  will  unconsciously  respond  and 
improve.  Happy  hours  of  pleasant  occupa- 
tion, companionship  and  sympathy  can  do 
wonders  for  ihose  sick  in  mind  and  body. 
By  their  unselfish  devotion,  tact  and 
womanly  understanding  the  girl  Aides 
brought  the  joy  of  living  to  many  a  des- 
pondent and  unhappy  being,  and  won  for 
themselves  unbounded  admiration. 

"God  bless  the  giris  in  green"  has  often 
been  feelingly  said  by  patients. 


Jimmy  and  the  Doughnut 

Continued  from  page  21 


Jimmy  nodded  and  wondered. 

"You  found  a  bag  of  lawn  seed  when  you 
were  searching  for  a  bill  in  my  husband's 
study,"  said  Mrs.  Garden. 

"Yes,"  said  Jimmy  wearily,  "I  did.  I 
told  Mr.  Garden  I  had  knocked  it  over  and 
spilt  some.  Have  you  counted  the  seeds 
and  found  a  few  missing?  Deduct  'em  from 
my  cheque." 

Mrs.  Garden's  eyes  were  homicidal  but 
her  smile  was  sweet. 

"How  amusing  you  are!  Only  I  want 
to  explain  to  you  that  we  ■ — I  bought  that 
seed  for  our  lawn  in  the  country.  We 
have  a  house  on  the  coast,  you  know." 

"You  surprise  me,"  said  Jimmy  who  was 
neither  polite  nor  desirous  of  being  polite. 
For  she  ha4  decided  that  she  hated  bony 
women,  even  bony  women  who  preserved 
the  skeleton  of  their  youthful  prettiness. 

"I  thought  you  might  wonder.  ."  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Garden.  Her  voice  was  eager, 
her  whole  attitude  curiously  tense. 

"I  did,"  replied  the  secretary  untruth- 
fully, "I  sat  up  half  the  night  turning  the 
matter  over  and  over  in  my  mind.  And 
now  I  think  I'll  do  my  job  of  work." 

Jimmy  went  upstairs  to  the  sick-room, 
a  very  thoughtful  girl.  The  room  as 
usual  was  in  darkness,  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  the  bandaged  figure  on  the  bed 


greeted  her  with  his  usually  curt,  "Sit 
down."  She  took  her  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  screen,  and  he  began  to  dictate, 
and  all  the  time  the  girl's  mind  alternated 
between  a  spilt  sack  of  lawn  seed  and  the 
six  dough-nuts  in  her  attach^  case. 

Once,  during  a  long  pause,  she  furtively 
opened  the  case  and  examined  her  crea- 
tions. .To  her  dismay  and  horror  their 
puffiness  had  gone  out  of  them  and  they 
were  lamentably  flat.  She  touched  them 
with  her  finger  gingerly. 

"I  think  that  is  all,"  said  the  voice  on 
the. other  side  of  the  screen.  But  Jimmy 
was  not  thinking  of  her  letter. 

"Mr.  Garden,"  she  was  surprised  into 
stammering:  "How  long  ought  you  to  let 
the  dough  stand — I  mean  for  doughnuts? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  if  you  double 
the  amount  of  yeast?" 

"What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about?' ' 
said  the  voice  of  the  sick  man. 

"I — I  made  some  doughnuts  today," 
faltered  Jimmy,  betraying  her  dearest 
secret,  "and  they  ought  to  be  all  puffed  up 
and  they're  not!" 

She  thought  she  heard  a  chuckle,  then 
the  voice  became  savagely  grim   again. 

"Ask  the  cook.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  dough-nuts.  I've  never  been  inside 
a  kitchen  in  my  life." 
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Jimmy  walked  home,  and  on  her  way 
met  Mr.  Jack  Manworth  near  his  apart- 
ments. 

"Why,  Jimmy,"  he  said  in  surprise, 
"what  is  this — an  afternoon  call?" 

"I  want  a  little  talk  with  you,  my 
bright  lad,"  said  Jimmy  seriously,  and  he 
took  her  back  to  the  drawing-room  of  the 
house,  which  was  deserted  at  this  hour. 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Garden's  best  friend?" 
she  asked  unexpectedly. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  Jack  in  sur- 
prise. "I  don't  know  her  friends.  Of 
course,  her  most  intimate  friend  is  her 
brother,  Dr.  Grain." 

"What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he?"  she  asked. 
"I've  never  met  him." 

"He  hasn't  a  very  good  name,"  said 
Jack.  "But  surely  you've  met  him?  He 
lives  in  the  house." 

"Oh,  does  he?"  said  Jimmy  softly. 
"Was  he  with  your  uncle  when  they  had 
their  motor-car  accident?" 

"I  believe  he  was,"  replied  Jack  Man- 
worth  after  wrinkling  his  forehead.  "Yes, 
of  course  he  was;  he  was  driving." 

"Was  the  car  smashed?"  asked  Jimmy. 

"No — as  a  matter  of  fact  they  brought 
uncle  back  in  it." 

"And  the  doctor  attended  him,  of 
course,"  nodded  Jimmy.  "Do  you  know 
where  the  accident  occurred?" 

'TpHE  other  looked  at  her  in  frowning 
■*■    wonder. 

"Now,  what  the  dickens  are  you  getting 
8t,   .Jimmy?" 

"I  want  to  know  if  you  can  point  out  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occurred?" 

"Surely  I   can,  but — " 

"Do  you  know  Inspector  Farrell?" 

"Ferdinand  Farrell?  Rather!"  said 
Jack,  and  sat  down,  staring  at  her  in  hope- 
less bewilderment.  "Are  you  writing  a 
story  or  something,  Jimmy?  And  must  I 
guess  who  stole  the  bishop's  suspenders?" 

"Something  like  that,"  said  Jimmy. 
"If  your  expensive  car  is  in  the  vicinity,  I 
want  you  to  take  me  for  a  drive,  and  on  the 
way  pick  up  Farrell." 

An  hour's  drive  brought  them  to  a 
stretch  of  open  wasteland,  a  common 
dotted  at  rare  intervals  with  clumps  of 
trees,  and  apparently  with  no  human  hab- 
itation in  sight.  The  white  road  went 
straight  across  the  waste  and  disappeared 
over  the  brow  of  a  low  hill. 

"Here's  the  place  where  the  accident 
occurred,"  said  Jack,  pointing  to  a  small 
copse  at  the  side  of  the  road.  "I  pass^ 
there  the  other  day  and  noticed  the  scar 
which  was  made  when  the  car  collided  with 
the  tree,  and  it's  still  visible." 

Jimmy  descended  and  examined  the 
wedge-shaped  dent  which  the  skidding 
car  had  hammered  into  the  trunk.  Then 
she  looked  round  as  though  searching  for 
something. 

"Now  give  us  the  idea,"  said  Inspector 
Farrell.  "You've  brought  me  away  from 
my  work,  Jimmy.  And  being  a  policeman 
I  naturally  loathe  mysteries." 

"Come  along,"  said  Jimmy,  and  led  the 
way  through  the  copse. 

"The  wood  was  a  very  small  one,  and  the 
trees  were  few  and  far  apart.  And  ari  the 
time  as  she  slowly  walked  forward,  her 
eyes  were  searching  the  ground.  Present- 
ly she  stopped  and  pointed  to  a  space  be- 
tween four  trees  where  the  grass  was  thick 
and  surprisingly  luxuriant. 

"That  is  lawn  grass,"  she  said.  "Some- 
body has  sown  that." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Jack. 

She  turned  roUnd  and  looked  at  him  and 
her  face  was  very  seriou-s. 

"I  am  guessing,  and  perhaps  I  am  guess- 
ing wildly,"  she  said,  "but  I  think  your 
uncle  is  buried  there." 

Laterwhen  workmen  came  with  tools  to 
make  a  practical  investigation,  her  guess 
proved  to  be  well  founded. 

TWO  days  later  Jimmy  was.called  to  a 
large  prison  cell  and  from  a  somewhat 
incoherent  dictation  reduced  to  writing 
the  confession  of  Mrs.  Garden.  Her  ne'er- 
do-well  brother,  the  doctor,  stoutly  refused 
to  make  any  statement  incriminating  him- 
self. If  Jimmy  showed  a  flicker  of  interest 
in  Mrs.  Garden's  statement,  it  was  in  that 
portion  which  dealt  with  the  motor-car 
Accident. 

"My  late  husband  was  a  very  careful 
and  economical  man,  mean  in  small  details 
of  household  management  and  he  insisted, 
when  my  brother  came  to  stay  with  us, 
that  he  should  either  pay  his  share  of  ex- 
penses or  should  offer  some  service  in  ex- 
change for  his  keep.  My  brother  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  drugs  and  this  weakness 
had  lost  him  his  practice,  though  he  was  a 
very  skilful  surgeon. 


"It  was  our  practice  to  drive  into  the 
country  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  and 
whatever  were  the  weather  conditions 
Mr.  Garden  insisted  upon  taking  these 
trips  and  insisted  too  that  I  should  ac- 
company him.  It  was  on  a  Friday  drive 
that  his  death  occurred.  It  had  been  a 
wet,  misty  morning  but  the  rain  had  ceased 
to  fall  when  we  left  the  house. 

"I  cannot  remember  exactly  how  the 
accident  happened.  We  were  going  at  a 
good  speed  along  the  road  which  crosses 
the  plain  when  before  I  could  realise  what 
had  happened  the  car  had  skidded  across 
the  road,  smashed  into  a  tree  and  I  was 
flung  out.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
saw  the  car,  which  had  turned  on  its  side, 
and  my  husband  was  pinned  underneath. 
There  was  no  help  in  sight  and  my  brother 
with  the  aid  of  a  'jack'  succeeded  in  raising 
and  turning  the  car  back  on  its  wheels  and 
we_,  dragged  Mr.  Garden  out.  He  was 
quite  dead.  My  brother  looked  at  the 
body  for  some  time,  then  he  said: 

•'  'This  is  a  bad  thing  for  you  and  me. 
That  young  devil  Manworth  will  come  and 
take  possession  of  the  house,  and  it  will 
be  the  street  for  us  unless  Garden  has 
made  a  will.' 

"I  told  him  that  Mr.  Garden  had  made 
no  will  although  I  had  urged  him  to  do  so. 

"We  had  a  short  consultation  and  I 
agreed  to  hisscheme,  which  was  to  bury  the 
body  in  the  wood  after  telephoning  to  the 
house  that  we  should  not  be  back  to  dinner. 
He  said  it  would  be  easy  to  get  back  to 
the  house  when  the  servants  were  at  their 
evening  meal,  go  in  by  the  library  window 
which  opens  on  to  a  little  lawn  and  pre- 
tend that  we  had  taken  my  husband  up- 
stairs and  that  he  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent. My  brother  being  a  doctor  there 
would  be  no  need  to  call  in  further  medical 
assistance  and  the  deception  could  be  more 
easily  maintained  because  I  had  a  power- 
of-attomey  which  had  been  granted  me  by 
Mr.  Garden  intended,  of  course,  as  a  temp- 
orary expedient,  whilst  he  was  away  from 
town,  but  which  had  never  been  revoked. 

E'  VERYTHING  went  as  my  brother 
predicted.  The  servants  were  in  the 
kitchen  and  we  made  our  way  up  to  the 
room  without  any  difficulty.  My  brotfcer 
sent;  an  account  of  the  accident  to  the  news- 
papers and  issued  reassuring  bulletins  from 
time  to  time.  Our  .  principal  difficulty 
was  to  deal  with  Mr.  Garden's  corres- 
pondence as  it  came  in.  It  was  my  brother 
who  thought  of  Miss  Meagh,  who  had  a 
reputation   for  integrity  and  discretion." 

"It  was  half  guess  work,"  said  Jimmy, 
sitting  on  the  commissioner's  desk  an  hour 
later  and  smoking  powerfully.  "And  it 
all  began  when  I  asked  the  doctor — I 
guessed  afterwards  it  was  the  doctor  who 
used  to  pose  as  Mr.  Garden,  and  his  nurse 
sister  who  did  the  pretty  bandaging — 
when  I  asked  him  a  question  about — about 
pastry,"  she  said  carelessly.  "It  was  then 
I  started  thinking  pretty  fast.  And  my 
mind  ran  to  lawn-seed  and  from  lawn-seed 
to  the  country.  Considering  all  things,  it 
is  curious  that  Mrs.  Garden  did  not  tell 
her  brother  that  the  man  he  was  imperson- 
ating was  once  a  pastry-cook  and  had  a — 
a  doughnut  named  after  him!  I  guess 
she  was  too  proud.  You  get  that  way  if 
you're  rich  and  bony. 
.  "Of  course,  Mrs.  Garden's  game  was 
clear.  When  her  husband  died,  her  in- 
come went  pop!  and  her  brother's  income 
too.  I  am  going  to  say  this,"  said  Jimmy, 
blowing  out  a  ring  of  .smoke,  "that  only 
because  I  was  his  secretary,  and  because 
letters  went  out  signed  with  my  initials 
was  the  deception  possible.  My  initials 
O.K'd  him.  I  hate  boasting — it  is  con- 
trary to  my  general  practice  and  habit, 
but  I  owe  a  duty  to  Jane  Ida  Meagh." 

"You  were  talking  to  the  doctor  about 
pastry,"  said  Jack.  "What  kind  of  pas- 
try?" 

She  opened  her  attache  case  with  an  air 
of  carelessness. 

"I  thought  you  might  ask  that  so  I 
brought  along  a  few  of  the  very — er — deli- 
cacies," she  said,  and  he  took  from  her  hand 
one  of  the  brown  objects  and  regarded  it 
curiously. 

"A  new  kind  of  biscuit,  eh,  Jimmy?"  he 
said.     "By  gosh,  it's  hard!" 

Jimmy  swallowed  something  and  took 
the  dough  nut  from  his  hand.  Her  face 
was  white  and  her  eyes  glittered. 

"It  is  not  a  biscuit,"  she  said  coldly, 
"and  never  was  a  biscuit!  And  I  hope 
that  when  you  get  your  estate,  you  find 
that  Mrs.  Garden  has  robbed  you  of  every 
penny  you  own,  you  brute!" 

And  she  slammed  out  of  the  office. 
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CLEAN  TRAVELER 


THE  thousand-room  hotel  today  advertises  a  thousand 
baths.    Of  all  home  comforts  which  luxurious  modern 
travel  provides,  simple  cleanliness  stands  easily  first. 

And  this  is  the  reason  Fairy  Soap,  the  whitest,  simplest 
soap  of  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  traveling  outfits  of  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women.  Cleanly  folk,  as  they  travel 
along,  want  to  be  doubly  sure  of  the  same  refreshing  soap- 
and- water  comfort  that  Fairy  gives,  them  at  home. 

The  almost-white  floating  soaps,  which  appeared  a  gener- 
ation ago,  pointed  the  way.  Fairy  Soap  brought  the  idea 
to  its  ultimate  perfection.  One  need  only  observe  the 
households  and  clubs  and  Turkish  baths  in  which  Fairy  is 
standard  for  baths,  toilet  and  general  cleansing  uses,  to 
understand  why  the  Fairy  fashion  is  extending  in  every 
neighborhood  in  America  and  abroad. 

Fairy  acknowledges  no  rival. 


ffiaJiJsZFAi  R  BAN  KTi8!*Hi 

LIMITED,   MONTREAL 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


FAIRY  SOAP 


PURE 


"Corrris'it . 

WHITE    ..^"-c!. 


What  utter  folly!  Building  a  home 
with  poorly  constructed  walls  is  just  as 
foolish. 

Canadian  homes  are  generally  Suilt  in 
the  summer  and  one  is  apt  to  forRet  that 
the  winter  winds  are  sure  to  find  any 
defective  construction. 

The  Halliday  Company 
do  not  forget  that  cold  and 
heat  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  have  solved 
your  problem  by  giving  you 
a  weather  wall  which  will 
protect  against  the  sweep- 
ing blasts  of  winter  and 
the  beating  sun  of  summer. 


All  materials  for  the  complete  build- 
ing of  your  home,  (masonry  excepted), 
are  supplied  by  the  Ilalliday  Company 
in  response  to  one  order.  The  saving 
of  as  much  as  $500.00  is  one  of  th/? 
least  of  the  benefits  derived. 

Halliday  Comfort  Home* 
.ire  standard  built,  not 
"ready-cut",  and  the  whole 
may  be  shipped  at  one  time 
if  you  desire. 


B\tUd  Yovivrromc 


UXBSKiXS 


Write  to  us  for  plans; 
do  not  commit  yourself 
before. 


"  ^VLS"  eontemplating  building,  send  k  post  card  for  our 
FREE  CATALOGUE   OF  80  ATTRACTIVE  HOMES. 

The  HALLIDAY  COMPANY.  Limited 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


Dept.  M 


Truro,  N.  S. 
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Winter  days  invite  your 


KODAK 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,    Canada 


Hot  Water 

for  the  Home 

Some  use  a  large  Electric 
Water-heater  and  turn  it 
on  when  needed.  Others 
use  a  small  one  and  adjust 

the  three-heat-switoh  for  the  needs 
of  the  family.  They  keep  it  going 
alt  the  time,  giving  hot  water  day 
and  night.  Moffats'  new  improved 
Electric  Water-heater  is  made  in 
three  sizes,  suitable  for  any  home. 
Write  at  once  for  all  prices  and  all 
particulars  to  Moffats,  Limited,  of 
Weston,  Ontario. 
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OFFATS 


Electric 

WaterHcater 


Hay    Fever,     Asthma,     Catarrh 
and  Chronic  BronohKis 

ta  Burreiiilered  OwUr  Mrrlblt  »tlK*t  upon  Ibe 
Hman  bodies  of  »  Imb  than  10.000  Oua- 
^py  tv  <iM  «<  Bndrtor'a  i  inttit  tieatiawt. 
Mn't  mtrer  <me  mtrnuU  bmcer.  Sand  t>- 
atj  tar  tim  liM.  !••. 
•.  K.  BueMay  Llmltad,  Mfg.  Chamlst 
I42-0    Mutoal   SttMt   Tor»5t»,    Out. 


Moore  Push  Pins 

(.lass   Heads        Steel    Points 
Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

To   Hang   Up  Things 
■sk  your  dealer  to  show  them 
Sold    everywiiere    15c    per    pkt 
MOORE  PUSH  PIN   CO. 

Wayne  Junction.  Philadelplila 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Head  on — "Awful  accident  laat  night 

— car  turned  a  comer." 
"No  reason  for  an  accident,  was  it?" 
"Yeh.    There  wasn't   any   comer." — 

Yale   Record. 


Not   Hinting   at   Anything— "What 

shall  we  do?"  she  asked,  bored  to  the  verge 
of  tears. 

"Whatevef  you  wish,"  he  replied  gal- 
lantly. 

"If  you  do,  I'll  scream,"  she  said  coyly. 

And  thus  a  pleasant  evening  passed 
quickly. — Ex. 


i^S£ 


Simplified  Anatomy — Mary  had  been 
spanked  by  her  mother.  She  was  crying 
in  the  hallway  when  the  minister  entered. 

"Well,  well,  what's  the  matter  with  my 
little  girl  today?"  he  inquired. 

"It  hurts,"  she  sobbed. 

"What   hurts,   my   dear?" 

"The  back  of  my  lap." — American  Leg- 
ion Weekly. 


Oh,  for  a  Sailor's  Life!— There  was  to 
be  a  dance  on  board  the  battle-cruiser. 
Many  of  the  men  were  busy  with  rope  and 
timber  and  canvas,  building  something 
that  might  be  useful  for  sitting-out  pur- 
poses. One  old  sailor  was  behind-hand  with 
his  work.  In  fact  he  was  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  it  when  the  guests  arriv- 
ed from  shore.  A  young  lady  stopped  to 
ask  him  what  he  was  doing.  "Puttin'  up 
'uts  for  'uggin',"  he  replied. — Sunday 
Express  (London). 

The  Wrong  Foot— From  a  telegram 
recently  received  by  the  District  Superin- 
tendent of  an  Indian  Railway  from  a 
Babu  station-master:  "Coming  on  duty 
early  in  the  morning  clad  in  my  new  and 
white  uniform  I  perceived  a  man  seated 
on  a  box  in  a  naked  and  aggressive  manner. 
Taking  him  to  be  an  ordinary  passenger, 
I  proceeded  to  slap  him,  whereupon  he 
hastily  arose,  unlocked  the  said  box,  clad 
himself  in  a  policeman's  uniform  thereout 
and  arrested  me.  The  shoe  is  thus  situated 
on  the  erroneous  pedicle.  Please  arrange." 
— London  Morning  Post. 


Tahiti  and  "Nightie"— Carolyn  Wells 
has  twined  a  rather  nice  little  limerick  for 
Life  around-about  the  hint  that  Tahiti  of 
Frederick  O'Brien's  recent  book — "Mystic 
Isles  of  the  South  Seas" — is  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  "nightie."  Here  it  is: 

MYSTIC  NAMES  OP  THE  SOUTH 
SEAS 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  Tahiti 
Whose  neighbors  declared  she  was  flahiti 
For  they  saw  on  her  line 
(If  Monday  was  fine) 
An  extremely   diaphanous   nahiti! — 
Life. 


The  Ventriloquist — On  a  warm  sum- 
mer's afternoon  a  resident  was  talking  to  a 
traveling  ventriloquist  who  was  going  to 
put  on  a  show  that  night  in  a  little  South- 
ern town.  An  6ld  darky  approached.  He 
was  balancing  a  clothes  basket  on  his 
head  from  which  protruded  the  front  paws 
and  head  of  a  large  turtle  he  had  just 
caught  in  the  river. 

"Let's  have  some  fun  with  the  old 
darky,"  said  the  ventriloquist.  So  he 
threw  his  voice  into  the  basket:  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

The  old  darky  stopped  and  rolled  his 
eyes  toward  the  basket  and  then  moved  on. 
Again  the  question  was  asked  supposed- 
ly by  the  turtle:  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  me?" 

The  old  man  stopped  and  asked: 
"Did  you  speaJt  to  me?" 

The  voice  replied:  "Yes;  I  said,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

The  old  negro,  a  picture  of  fright,  re- 
plied: "I's  gwine  ter  drap  you  right  heah!" 
And  he  dropped  basket  and  turtle  and 
tied.— Judge. 
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FREE 

For  5  Days  We ar 

We'll  send  yoa  a  jjenuine  Gophir  Gem, 
mounted  in  solid  14kt.  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
it  free  for  five  foil  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FEOM  A  DIAMOND— SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand  all 
diamond  tests,  and  are  jruaranteed  for  a  lif»- 
tJine. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  fw 
our  new  Gophir  Gem  book.  Select  from  it  the 
eoods  desired.  After  five  days'  free  trial,  If 
you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instalments  as 
low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape,  your 
credit  *is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details  of 
our   free   trial,    easy   payment    plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,    Limited 

Dept.  N8.  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


Carters   Sunrise    Introductions 

NEW     HYBRID    ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

—Contains  many  new  shades  of 
color  not  previously  seen  In  Poppies : 
flesli-poloroci.  palo  rose,  brilliaiit 
sParK't.  slate  an(f  snio'ie  colors. 
EVERBLOOIVIING  HOLLYHOCK— 
Blooms  from  seed  fir^t  year,  .Tulv 
till  late  autumn.  Profusely  branch- 
ins,  filled  Kith  large  double  Bowers, 
great  variety  of  eolar.-'. 
DOUBLE        GODETIA,       DOUBLE 

PINK- Very  liiin.l'0!iio. 

Send  10c  and  ask  for  Novelty  Collection  No.  24'  and 
tllttstrated  catalog  of  flowers  and  veiTetablo  secus.  or 
send  for  the  catalog  alone.     Mailed  free. 
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li      In  tke  Editor's 
V        Confidence 


FROM  now  on  this  page  will  carry 
each  issue  a  personal  letter  from 
the  editor  to  you.  Elach  and  every 
reader  will  be  taken  into  the  editor's 
confidence  about  features  which  are 
to  be  run  in  future  issues.  This 
page  will  tell  you  intimate  details  of 
your  favorite  writers  and  illustrators 
whose  work  appears  in  MacLean's. 
Not  only  will  the  editor  have  a  defin- 
ite personal  message — a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  as  it  were  — for  each  read- 
er, but— 

Readers  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  back!  If  any  reader 
has  a  worth-while  complaint,  or  any- 
thing interesting  "he  wants  to  get 
off  his  chest,"  here  is  the  place. 


Weyman  Coming 

T^HE  most  Interesting  feature  com- 
*•  ing  along  soon  is  the  new  serial. 
"Mostly  Sally"  concludes  in  this 
issue,  and  Mr.  Wodehouse's  story 
will  be  followed  by  "Ovington's 
Bank,"  a  long,  engrossing  novel 
from  the  pen  of  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
The  story  is  located  in  England  in 
1823 — eight  years  after  the  close  of 
Napoleon's  wars,  just  when  the  real 
industrial  and  commercial  boom 
after  Waterloo  was  commencing  to 
gain  a  real  momentum.  Readers  of 
MacLean's  will  be  amazed  to  note 
the  parallels  existing  between  the 
period  one  hundred  yean  ago  and 
today.  The  story  centers  around  a 
private  bank,  the  manager  of  which 
believed  in  the  railway  boom  just 
beginning— he  actually  dared  to  fore- 
cast that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
alocomotive  would  be  devised  which 
could  pull  fifteen  tons  of  freight  at 
the  astonishing  speed  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour. 

!^Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
average  man  or  woman  one  hundred 
years  ago;  would  you  have  believed 
in  the  practicability  of  steam  rail- 
ways? 

This  is  one  of  the  best  historical 
romances  ever  written,  in  the  opinion 
of  members  of  MacLean's  staff  who 
have  read  Mr.  Weyman' s  work  in 
manuscript.  Historical  romances 
have  not  been  "in  fashion"  for  a 
decade  or  so,  but  they're  coming 
back.  Another  editor  who  says  this 
is  Hawthorne  Daniel,  of  World's 
Work,  but  perhaps  he's  prejudiced 
because  he's  just  written  an  histor- 
ical romance! 

Mr.Weyman  is  the  author  of  more 
than  a  score  of  popular  novels,  in- 
cluding within  recent  years:  "The 
Great  House."  "The  Wild  Geese," 
"Laid  up  in  Lavender"  and  "Starve 
Crow  Farm." 

Readers  may  look  for  a  treat  in 
the  illustrations.  They  will  be 
painted  by  Dudley  Gloyne  Summers, 
whose  work  you  know  so  well,  and 
who  is  making  a  special  study  of  the 


costumes,  details  and  manners  of  the 
period.  If  you  notice  any  anachron- 
isms in  his  illustrations  don't  fail  to 
write  the  editor  and  tell  him  about 
it.  Even  the  most  p>ainstaking  illus- 
trator "slips  up"  at  times,  particu- 
larly in  doing  a  costume  story.  When 
H.  Weston  Taylor,  in  Arthur  String- 
er's "City  of  Peril,"  painted  a  pom- 
eranian  in  the  heroine's  arms 
instead  of  a  King  Charles  (as  indi- 
cated in  the  text)  several  readers 
protested  by  letter  and  by  'phone. 

•  •     • 
George  Returning 

WHAT  George?  Why  Georg  H. 
'^  Ham,  of  course!  He  is  probaMy 
the  world's  oldest  reporter,  and  will 
shortly  have  some  more  of  his  char- 
acteristic and  breezy  articles  in  Mac- 
Lean's.  The  genial  George  is  half 
way  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
but  announces  that  he's  not  more 
than  half  way  along  his  life  span. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Col.  Ham  was  told 
of  a  friend  of  his  who  is  nearly  sixty, 
yet  learned  from  his  doctor  that  his 
arteries  were  as  young  as  a]man  of 
forty-five. 

"Huh!"  said  Col.  Ham,  "I  don't 
take  any  stock  in  that  'bunk.'  I'm 
seventy-five  and  the  doctors  tell  me 
my  arteries  are  like  those  (rf  a  man 
of  145,  and  I'm  going  to  outlast  'em 

all." 

•  •    • 

jHarold's  Error 

'T'HIS  reminds  the  editor    f  a  letter 

he  received  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
a  reader,  Mrs.  Francis  Elbbs-Cavan, 
which  demonstrates  that  George  H. 
Ham  is  "the  most  p>opuIar  and  best- 
known  man  in  Canada."  Mrs.  Ebbs- 
Cavan  writes: 

"Little  Harold,  just  learning  to 
read,  brought  in  the  morning's  mail, 
and  seriously  studied  the  envelope 
which  bore  two  2-cent  U.S.  stamps. 
'These,'  he  announced  after  careful 
'sounding,'  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  'look-and-say  method,'  'are 
thetwoKENTS.'  His  mother  said: 
'The  two  KENTS?'  Are  you  sure, 
Harold? '  More  grimacing  and  sound- 
ing, then:  'Oh,  no,  Mother,  its  two 
CENTS;  but  whose  picture  is  this?' 

"'Those  are  two  nictures  of 
George  Washington,  dror.'  Harold 
replied: 

"  'George  Washington^^oh,  why 
don't  they  have  George^RM?'  " 

•  *     • 

Reader  in  Morocco 

VJT/E  welcome  into  the  folds  of  the 
"^  fast-growing  MacLean's  family 
this  month  one  Alex.  Shearer.  Why 
this  special  mention?  Because  he 
writes  all  the  way  from  this  address: 
Care  of  Messrs.  Murdoch,  Butler  & 
Co.,  Boite  Postale  No.  26,  Casa- 
blanca, Morocco,  and  says:  "I  feel 
I  have  been  missing  something  not 
knowing  MacLean's." 
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The  Leading  Life  Company 
of  the  Dominion 
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THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  YEAR  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMPANY 


Resiih."  for  Year  Ended  31st  December 
ASSETS $129,372,127.33 


Increase  for  year        •        •        •        •         < 

CASH  INCOME     ..;::: 

Increase  for  year        .         .         .         •         i 

SURPLUS  over  all  liabilities  and  capital      ; 

Increase  for  year         .  .         .         .         , 

PROFITS  paid  or  allotted  to  policyholders 

PAYMENTS  to  Policyholders,  Death  Qaims, 
etc.      ....... 


14,532,682.85 

31,107,149.16 

2,355,570.73 

10,383,909.10 

2,019,241.9s 

1,849,089.95 


ASSURANCES  IN  FORCE 

Increase  for  year 


11,967,069.62 

.    536,718,130.53 

50,076,895.36 


NEW   ASSURANCES   issued  and  paid  for  in 

cash 90,030,035.66 


Sun  Li/Jl^^^Mt« 

€®MmOT  (QfJ2ANADA 

HEAD    OFFICE  MONTREAL 
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Great  Tires,  like  Great  Men,  show  their  supremacy 
by  their  ability  to  come  through  severe  trial  trium- 
phantly. *'Gutta  Percha"  Tires  have  attained  their 
position  as  Canada's  Greatest  Tire  by  the  way  these 
tires  have  come  through  the  hardest  tests  and  us- 
ages   that    Canadian    road-travel    can    give   them. 


eUTTA 
PERCHX 

TIRE,  J" 


What  do  you  expect  to  pay  for  a  tire?  Do  you  realize  that  buy- 
ing a  tire  is  like  buying  a  diamond,  a  piano  or  a  piece  of  cloth? 
What  makes  the  difference  in  the  prices?— why  0(7/1  L/TF. 
When  you  buy  a  "Gutta  Percha"  Cord  Tire  you  get  more  for 
your  money—and  you  really  pay  less  in  the  end.  It  is  the  long 
service  and  the  satisfactory  service  that  make  "Gutta  Percha" 
Tires     the    CHEAPEST    TIRES    IN    CANADA    TODAY. 


''Quality  all  Through 


yy 


GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LIMITED 

Head  Offices  and  Factory: 
TORONTO 

Branches  in  all  Leading  Canadian  Cities 
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VICTORY 
BONDS 


ALL  MATURITIES 

IN  BLOCKS  OR  SMALL 

AMOUNTS 

BOUGHT  AND 

SOLD 

Our  Victory  Loan  De- 
partments and  various 
Offices  are  prepared  to 
give  investors  prompt 
service.  :  :  : 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Invtstment 

Securitiej 


EslablisheJ 
1889 


Union  Bank  Bidg,'  -  Toronto 
Transportation  BSdg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  Bidg.  -        Chicago 

Belmont  l-louse     -      Victoria,  B.  C. 

MembcTS  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Stock  Exchanges 


XT  is  necessary  to  real- 
-*■  ize  that  the  good  old 
easy  selling  days  are 
over.  It  takes  hard,  consist- 
ent salesmanship  to  move 
the  goods  nowadays,  and 
Advertising  is  the  Assistant 
Sales  Manager. 


SMITH,  DENNE  &  MOORE 

Limited 

General  Advertising  Agents 

TORONTO— Lumsdcn  BldK- 
Montreal         New  York  London 


iiV/ENUS 

Superb  and  matchless,  VEINUS  pro- 
vide* pencil  luxury  in  the  highest 
degree.   VENUS  i*  the  largat  stlUng 
Quality  ptnciUn  iht  u>orU. 

17  perfect  black  degrees 
and  3  copying 

At  Stationers  arnt  atoret    tottyUfhtrt 

American 
Lead  Pencil  Co. 

240  Fifth  Ave.           New  York 

ani  London,  Eng. 
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WHAT  PROTECTION  IS  NEEDED 
AGAINST  "WILD  CAT"  SCHEMES? 


THE  next  few  months  are  likely  to 
see  multitudes  of  new  proposals 
brought  before  the  investing  public, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  may  not  be 
even  worth  considering,  and  some  of  them 
typical  "wild  cats."  It  is  probable,  for 
instance,  that  if  the  anticipated  boom  lin 
gold  mining:  develops,  and  a  few  of  the  bet- 
ter properties  show  valuable  discoveries 
or  profitable  returns  on  the  ore  that  is  re- 
fined, numberless  others  will  spring  up 
whose  only  argument  is  that  their  claims 
are  within  "speaking  distance"  of  those 
of  the  really  sound  and  succe.ssful  mining 
properties.  A  lot  of  bogus  schemes  usual- 
ly follow  in  the  wake  of  a  revival  in  any 
industry  that  can  be  readily  capitalized 
into  bonds  and  shares.  The  average  in- 
vestor, "who  cannot  afford  to  lose,"  would 
be  well  advised  to  hold  fast  to  the  seasoned 
securities  I  that  have  shown  themselves 
strong  enough  to  pass! through  a  distress- 
ing period  like  that  of  the  papt  few  months, 
leaving  to  those  "who  can  afford  to  lose" 
the  excitement  and  in  some  cases  eventual 
profit  in  large  figures  that  is  a  fair  return 
in  case  they  are  called  on  to  accept  a  sub- 
stantial    hazard. 

It  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be 
movementsiin  various  parts  of  the  country 
that  would  urge  on  provincial  governments 
responsibility  for  protecting  respective 
investors  from  being  lured  into  throwing 
their  money  away  on  schemes  that  are 
either  unsound  in  themselves  or  are  likely 
to  turn  out  so  through  inefficient  manage- 
ment or  lack  of  capital.  The  Merchants 
Bank  disaster  will  be  cited  to  urge  further 
restrictions  on  the  character  of  reports 
furnished  the  government  and  the  share- 
holders; on  the  duties  of  auditors;  and  on 
the  responsibilities  of  directors.  This  is 
all  very  well  but — to  cite  the  bank  case 
again — the  weak  point  was  mainly  in  the 
personnel,  including  not  only  the  manage- 
ment but  others  closely  connected  with 
the  bank  insofar  as  the  public  were  con- 
cerned. Probably  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
long  run,  that  the  enforcement  of  pen- 
alties provided  in  the  Bank  Act  for'derelic- 
tion  in  duty  of  managers,  directors  and 
.auditors,  will  prove  the  most  effective  pro- 
tection to! the  shareholders  and  the  depos- 
itors of  all  our  banks.  That  is  why  the 
action  of  the  president  of  the  Merchants 
Bank  in  casting  his  82,000  proxies  against 
the  resolution  for  a  'government  inquiry 
markslan  almost  tragic  development  in  this 
disaster. 

"Blue  Sky"  Legislation 

TN  DEALING  with  the  effort  to  secure 
-'■  the  passage  of  what  is  termed  "Blue 
Sky"  legislation  in  Ontario,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  laws  against  fraud 
will  be  found  more  effective  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  investing  public  than  the  pass- 
age of  such  legislation.  Compliance  with 
"Blue  Sky"  laws  could  be  used  as'a  govern- 
ment stamp  of  approval  once  technical 
regulations  are  lived  up  to.  There  are  al- 
together too  many  demands  for  patern- 
alistic legislation.  There  would  appear 
however  "to  be  grounds  for  the  belief  that, 
without  experimenting  with  so  called 
'Blue  Sky'  measures,  steps  may  be  taken 
for  the  widening  of  the  application  and 
practical  enforcement  of  the  fraud  laws 
with  heavier  penalties  for  infraction  there- 
of." It  is  suggested  that  after  the  pen- 
alties have  been  increased  an  official  should 
be  appointed  in  connection  with  the  At- 
torney General's  Department,  "who  will 
make  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  lived  up  to."  Regulations  which 
might  be  enforced  by  a  capable  official 
backed  by  proper  legislation,  without 
involving  the  dangers  of  "Blue  Sky"  ap- 
proval, would  have  to  dolwith  commissions 
allowed  to  promoters,  preventing  the  sale 
of  promoters'  stock  before  treasury  stock 


has  been  sold^orithe  development  of  the 
property;  and  the  protection  of  investors 
who  may  put  their  money  into  a  proposi- 
tion which  may  not  go  ahead  because  suffi- 
cient capital  cannot  be  raised. 

Why  Failures  Occurred 

THE  heavy  slump  in  commodity  prices 
causing  los.ses  in  inventories  in  many 
cases  that  could  not  be  met  out  of  reserve 
funds  previously  created  during  the  tirne 
of  high  profits,  was  responsible  in  the  main 
for  the  exceptionally  high  total  of  failures 
in  Canada  during  the  past  year.  Where 
actual  losses  were  not  taken  as  in  the  case 
of  many  retailers,  the  goods  remained  on 
the  shelves  and  firms  were  unable  tolmeet 
payments  due.  The  condition  thus  creat- 
ed was  accentuated  by  the  very  severe  de- 
cline in  the  prices  of  Canada's  chief  natural 
products  land  the  inability  to  market  a 
large  portion  of  these.  A  large  measure 
of  blame  forjthis  latter  condition  is  being 
thrown  on  the  tariff  wall  suddenly  thrown 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  year  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  probable  that  this  handicap 
is  being  emphasized  too  much,  because  in 
proof  of  the  extent  of  it  export  figures  for 
the  latter  period  are  being  compared  with 
those  of  one  year  previous,  and  the  entire 
slump  in  the  totals  is  being  ascribed  to  the 
restrictive  tariff.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
trade  slumped  badly  even  where  no  new 
tariff  regulations  were  put  into  effect  and 
those  who  quote  figures  are  too  liable  to 
forget  thatltotals'in  values  must  decrease 
with  the  decline  in  prices  even  where 
quantity  remains  the  same. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  failures  last 
year  were  the  highest  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canada,  being  $33,976,790  in  manu- 
facturing, and  $29,886,569  in  trading,  or 
a  total  of  $73,299,111.  The  year  before 
the  total  in  manufacturing  had  been  only 
$15,811,000,  with  $7,704,000  in  trading,  or 
a  total  of  $26,494,000,  little  more  than  one- 
third.  The  total  number  of  failures  was 
559  in  manufacturing  and  1739  in  trading, 
or  2,451  combined,  as  compared  with  a'tot- 
al  of  1,078  in  1920.  However,  the  total 
last  year  was 'smaller  than  in  1914  and  in 
1915,  the  figures  in  these  years  being  2,898 
and  2,661  respectively.  On  the  other 
•  hand  the  total  liabilities  involved  in  1914 
were  le.ss  than  one-half  those  of  1921,  and 
1915  was  just  a  little  more  than  half. 

No  Further  Decline  Expected 

r^EALING  with  the  general  market 
'-^  situation  an  unusually  well-informed 
financial  house  remarks  that  industrially 
the  feature  at  the  moment  is  a  slight  weak- 
ening in  the  commodity  markets;  that 
rubber  and  cotton  have  receded  from  re- 
cent levels  and  that  there  is  rather  a  heavj' 
tone  in  other  raw  materials.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  sharp 
upward  rise  from  the  low  levels  reached 
and  there  is  nothing  to  awaken  fears  that 
commodity  prices  are  likely  to  start  a 
further  decline  as  was  the  case  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  This  would  mean  that  heavy 
inventory  losses  are  at  an  end  in  most  in- 
dustries, and  that,  generally  speaking,  raw 
supplies  can  now  be  purchased  with  con- 
fidence. There  is  still  what  has  been  term- 
ed "a  lack  of  balance  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another  and  from  one  in- 
dustry to  another."  This  is  affecting  the 
agricultural  community  most  severely  of 
all  but  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  a  reason- 
able time  when  the  evening-up  process  will 
bring  a  more  equitalple  level. 

Peak  of  Money  Rates 

RATES  for  money  for  Government  and 
municipal  and  commercial  purposes 
reached  their  highest  point  in  1920.  Rates 
for  public  issues  for  industrial  purposes, 


Every  Department 
withia  Arm's  Reach 

Yes— just  "Push  one  button  onco*  to 
talk  with  any  office  or  department  in 
your  plnnt.  That*?  the  convenience  of 
the 

Stromberg  -Carlson 

Inter-Gomniunicatinjl 

Telephone 

It  saves  time  by  eliminating'  delay  and 

confusion    —    by      savin?      unnecessary 

walkinf?. 

No    switchboard    or    operator    required 

with   this    installation.    An   actual  econ- 

«my. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  in- 
stall the  system  at  small  cost. 
Write  for  booklet  and  full  in- 
formation. 

Stromberg -Carl  son  Telephone   Mfg.    Co. 

35  McCaul  St..  Toronto 


CANADIANS    FAVOR  THIS 
BUFFALO  HOTEL 

•yHE  Hotel  Lenox,  on  North 
^  Street,  at  Delaware  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, has  become  a  favorite  stop- 
ping place  for  Canadians  vtsitinK 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  The 
pleasant  location— quiet,  yet  con- 
venient to  t'Tieatre,  ffhoppinjir  and 
Ibusinees  districts — adds  much  to 
tTie  comfort  of  tourists,  as  do  the 
unusually  p:ood  cuisine,  complete 
equipment     and     excellent     service.  ' 

European  plan.  Modern.  Fire- 
proof . 

Every  room  an  outside  room, 
$2.00     up. 

On  Empire  Tours.  Road  map 
and    runninj?    directions    free. 

C.  A.  MINER.    Managing    Director 
North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave. 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Assets  over  $4,300,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
Head  Offices  G>r.  Scott  and  Front  Sts.  Toronto 
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as  a'result  of  uncertain  business  conditions, 
probably  reached  their  peak  early  in  1921. 
For  a  similar  reason,  the  decline  in  rates 
was  available  for  Governments  and  munic- 
ipalities at  an  earlier  period  than  it  has  been 
for  industrials.  Hence  the  day  of  the  8% 
industrial  bond  has  not  even  yet  passed. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  investment  naturally  will  ease  the 
price.  The  improvement  in  the  supply  of 
money  is,  in  its  turn,  a  natural  result  of  the 
reduction  in  commodity  prices,  and  the 
slowing  down  in  all  kinds  of  industrial 
activity.  It  is  expansion  that  calls  for 
funds,  not  a  contraction  of  business.  The 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  money  with 
the  consequent  decline  in  the  rates  charged 
have  made  it  possible  to  secure  "call  mon- 
ey" in  New  York  at  4%,  3J^%  or  even 
as  low  as  3%  where  a  year  or  so  ago,  7%  or 
8%  or  9%  was  a  common  rate. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  desirable  bonds  has 
been  a  consequence  oflthese  lower  rates, 
and  several  of  the  Victory  issues  have  held 
steady  well  above  par  following  the  rise  of 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Another  element,  how- 
ever, has  contributed  to  this  strength,  and 
should  mean  a  considerable  additional  ad- 
vance in  the  next  year  or  two:  the  tax  ex- 
empt Ifeature.  This  promises  to  exert  a 
stronger  influence  permanently,  now  that 
the  income  tax  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
well  recognized  by  Government  bodies  as 
an  essential  source  of  their  financing.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  on  an  amount  of 
$3,615,000,000  of  Dominion  Government, 
provincial  and  municipal  bonds  outstand- 
ing there  has  been  a  market  value  increase 
of  more  than  $150,000,000  in  the  last  six 
months. 

New  Taxation  Anticipated 

"TPHE  national  debt  of  Canada  has  reach- 
■■■  ed  such  proportions  that  special  forms 
of  taxation  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
interest  charges  for  generations  to  come. 
Incidentally — and  this  is  decidedly  a  favor- 
able factor — Federal  finances  are  assured 
of  a  more  careful  scrutiny  by  the  average 
business  man  and  investor  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  recent  election  campaign  did 
not  develop  any  definite  program  I  in  the 
way  of  an  economical  administration  but 
it  seems'certain  that  the  new 'Government 
will  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  toward 
this  end.  They  are  faced  with  a  reverse 
of  conditions  insofar  as  Customs  revenue  is 
concerned.  In  normal  times  this  was 
sufficient  to  provide  about  70%  of  the  ex- 
penditure. With  the  decline  in  imports, 
customs  revenue  has  slumped  badly  this 
past  year.  The  report  I  covering  the  fiscal 
year  up  to  January  31st,  1922— ten  months 
— shows  that  customs  receipts  amounted 
to  only  $85,262,370  where  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  last  year  they  had  been 
$142,839,081,  a'decline  in  this  single  item 
of  revenue  of  more  than  $57,000,000. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  figure  out  the 
proportion  each  bears  to  the  total  revenue 
and  the  total  expenditure.  The  revenue 
for  the  ten  months  was  $318,489,889,  of 
which  customs  receipts  provided  only 
26.7%.  The  year  before  revenue  was 
$383,835,567,  customs  amounting  to 37.3%. 
This  loss  in  revenue  was  almost  made  up 
by  the  increase  in  income  taxation  which 
amounted  to  $74,116,487  where  one  year 
ago  it  was  only  $26,399,925.  This  com- 
paratively new  tax  now  represents  more 
than  23%  of  Ithe  total  revenue  where  one 
year  ago  it  was  less  than  7%.  This  tax, 
naturally,  will  continue  to  produce  a  good- 
ly harvest.  The  business  profits  tax,  with 
the  sharp  decline  in  profits,  brought  in 
only  $19,267,571  as  against  $26,399,925 
the   previous  year. 

Our  Debt  Still  CHmblng 

TpHE  total  expenditures  for  the  ten 
*■  months  were  $269,313,250,  which 
ompares  with  $313,809,278  one  year  be- 
fore. Thus  expenditure  decreased  $44,- 
496,028.  Among  the  items  where  expen- 
ses were  reduced,  was  that  of  soldiers'  civil 
re-establishment,  which  declined  from 
$27,985,317  to  $12,709,600.  Well  in  ex- 
cess of  40%  of  the  whole  expenditure  was 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  this  calline 
for  $114,579,577. 

The  pubhc  debt  of  Canada  on  January 
31,  1922,  stood  at  $2,372,585,984,  while  one 
year  before  it  was  $2,302,723,013.  The 
increase  during  the  year  was  therefore, 
$69,682,971.  Even  during  January  the 
debt  rose  $5,724,732,  while  in  December 
Ihere  had  been  a  decline. 

The  showing  on  our  national  debt — 
which  is  increased  partly  through  deficits 


on  railway  operation — does  not  stand  out 
favorably  in  comparison  with  the  record 
of  the  United  States.  The  high  point  of 
its  national  debt  was  touched  on  August 
31,  1919,  when  it  stood  at  $26,596,000,000, 
from  which  it  had  been  reduced  to  $23,439,- 
000,000,  on  December  31,  1921.  Of  this 
reduction  about  $1,875,000,000  represents 
decrease  in  treasury  balances,  and  the 
elimination  of  temporary  items,  and  about 
$1,275,000,000  represents  actual  reduction 
through  surplus  revenues.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  regular  reductions  at 
the  rate  of  $300,000,000  to  $400,000,000 
per  year. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  chief 
items  of  revenue  of  the  United  States  in 
comparison  with  Canada's: 

U.  S.  REVENUES 

Fiscal  FiscaJ 

Year    1^2  Year    1921 

Receipts — Ordinary     (1st  6  mos.)  (1st  6  moe.) 

Customs $147,008,361  S150.097,266 

Income   and    profits 

tax 1,239,416,131  1,628,203,93c 

Miscellaneous      6*8,745,602  770,064,811 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — Please  give  me  your'  opinion 
of  the  M arms  Loew's  Theatres,  Ltd.—L.  F., 
Toronto. 

Answer — As  to  disposing  of  Loew's 
Theatre  stock  at  the  present  time  much 
would  depend  on  what  figure  could  be 
obtained.  Our  opinion  is  that  you  would 
have  great  difficulty  at  present  in  finding 
a  market  except  at  a  big  discount  and  we 
think  you  would  perhaps  be  better  advised 
to  wait  until  things  look  a  little  better.  It 
may  be  that  the  moving  picture  industry 
has  been  rather  over'done,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  slump  now  being  experienced  is  just  a 
temporary  reaction  such  as  any  industry 
is  likely  to  experience  after  a  period  of 
rapid  expansion.  In  any  event,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  we  doubt  if  you  would  be 
advised  to  sell  just  at  this  time. 

Question — Please  furnish  me  with  any 
information  you  have  regarding  the  Thack- 
ery  Gold  Mines. — J.B.,  Westmount,  P.Q. 

Answer — You  should  appreciate  the 
highly  speculative  qualities  of  stock  of  the 
Thackery  Mines.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  a  mining 
company,  as  some  of  the  most  promising 
have  been  rank  failures,  and  the  least 
promising  have  occasionally  done  remark- 
ably well.  If  you  care  to 'take  a  gamble 
this  stock  probably  offers  as  many  possib- 
ilities, if  not  more,  than  the  average  min- 
ing   project. 

Question — /  have  had  an  offer  to  buy 
Polish  marks  and  Russian  roubles  at  a  very 
low  rate.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  gocd 
investment— B.  C,  Chester  Basin,  N.S. 

Answer — We  would  certainly  advise 
you  against  gambling  in  exchange  with  any 
expectation  of  making  anything  like  the 
profit  indicated  in  this  circular.  There 
are  perhaps  investments  to  be  made  in 
exchange  at  the  present  levels,  which  will 
show  profit— perhaps  big  profits— but  the 
fact  remains  that  few  of  those  who  have 
thus  far  speculated  in  these  investments 
have  made  money.  If  an  investment  of 
$5.00  may  possibly  bring  you  in  a  return 
of  $1,000,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  chances 
are  something  like  two  hundred  to  one 
(or  more)  against  this  ever  being  the  case. 
Despite  the  fact  that  German  marks  are 
to-day  worth  two-thirds  o^a'cent,  opinion 
seems  to  be  in  financial  circles  that  they 
are  as  likely  to  go  lower  as  higher  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Question — Do  you  consider  it  advisable 
to  invest  in  long  term  bonds  such  as  Province 
of  Ontario  6%  or  would  you  advise  some  other 
investmentt—D.  B.,  Port  Dalhousie,  Ont. 

Answer — You  can  not  make  a  mistake 
in  buying  long  term  provincial  bonds. 
There  is  always  a  ready  market  for'them. 
Buy  more  of  them. 

Would  recommend  the  1934  Victory 
Loan  issue  to  you  if  you  do  not  pay  much 
income  tax.  Or  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
buy  an  "odd  amount"  municipal  bonds. 
You  can  get  6%  or  more  on  your  money 
with   safety. 


Answers  will  be  given  fre 
to  subscribers  to  MacLettm's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  Canadian 
industrial  investments  (if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  it 
enclosed)  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor,  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine. 
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$1.50 

Anywhere  in    Canada 


"yOUR  tires    are    being   just    as    wilfully 
destroyed  when  you  run  them  without 
proper  air  pressure. 

The  axe  process  may  be  faster  but  under- 
inflation   is  just  as  deadly. 
Don't  guess  at    tire    inflation.     Adopt  the 
one  SURE  method.     Use  a 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

and    know    that    your    tires    are    properly 
inflated. 

Invest  jSl. 50  today  and  watch  your  investment  pay 
dividends  in  tire  mileage. 

At  all  dealers,  everywhere 

A.  SCHRADER 'S  SON,  INC. 

334  King  St.  East,  Toronto 

London  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Chicago 
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KIT  INSPECTION 


About  time  for  general  Inspection  of  your  roda, 
casta,  lines,  baits,  lures,  etc.  Eventhing  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  FLshennaa  is  to  be  found  In  our 
stock — the  moat  extensive  on  the  American  cod- 
tinent.  We  tan  make  or  repair  any 
kind   of   Rod,      Agents   for   celebrated  Di-.-rTT<i>- 

Hardj-  Bros.  Patakona"  Built  Cane 
Rods.  Order  from  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  us.  Alway.s  look  for 
St*g  or  Beaver  trade-raark  to  Iden- 
tify   our    tackle. 

Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  Ltd.,  70  King  St.,  Toronto 
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Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

The  "Midget"  is  one  of  the  "Acme  Line"  Stapliog  Machines- 
is  sttxjng  and  durable — a  real  worker.  Just  what  you  nc«<i  for 
all  kinds  of  stapling  and  binding  of  legal  documenta,  policy 
?oucher8.  plans,  foMere,  etc.  Used  to  advantage  by  manufactur- 
era  and  importer*  for  prii-o  ticketing,  samples,  etc  This  machine 
A-111  effect   a   substantial    saving   In    any    modem   office.      Try    one. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  "A"  shows  the  "Midxef 
and  other  Acme  Staplinar  Maeliines.  You  may 
find  here  just  what  you  have  been  loolcinjr  for. 

Write  for  one   to-day. 

ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

THE  ACME  STAPLE  CO.,  LIMITED 

PROCESS  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY  CO.  LIMITED 


59  St.  Peter  Streat,  Montreal,  Canada 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
London,  En(. 


No  Other  Material  has  such  Beautiful 
m  Color  Blendings 

\     MILTON  BRICK 
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i.s  in  a  class  by  itself.    The  minfiled  colors  of  our  Red  Ran(te  in 

"Rug"  texture  have  no  equal  for  beautiful  homes. 
We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Ru£  Brick  for  immediate  delivery. 
Samples  on  application. 

WORKS  AND  HEAD  OFFICE 
TORONTO  OFFICE 


MILTON,  ONTARIO 
48  ADELAIDE  SlUKET  W. 
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A  complete  miniature  set  of  the 
Woodbury  skin  preparations 

I''or  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
miniature  set  of  the  Woodbury  skin  prep- 
arations, containing  samples 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
Woodbury's  Facial  Cieam 
Woodbury's  Cold  Cream 
Woodbury's  Facial  Powder 
Together  with  the  treatment  booklet, 
"A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch." 
Send    for    this    set   today.      Address    The 
Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  700S  Sher- 
brooke  St.,  Perth,  Ontario.  English  agents: 
H.  C.  Quelch  &.  Co.,   4   Lndgate  Square, 
London,  E.  C. 


C^onspicuous 
Nose  pores-- 


Now  to  reduce  them 


COMPLEXIONS  other- 
wise flawless  are  often 
ruined    by    conspicuous 
nose  pores. 

The  pores  of  the  face  are  not 
as  fine  as  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  0>]  the  nose  especially., 
there  are  more  fat  glands  than 
elsewhere  and  there  is  more 
activity  of  the  pores. 

These  pores,  if  not  properly 
stimulated  and  kept  free  from 
dirt,  clog  up  and  become  en- 
arged. 

To  reduce  enlarged  nose 
pores  use  this  special  treatment: 


Wring  a  soft  cloth  from  very  hot 
water,  lather  it  with  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap,  then  hold  it  to  your  face.  When 
the  heat  has  expanded  the  pores,  rub  in 
very  gently  ?i  fresh  lather  of  Woodbury's. 
Repeat  this  hot  water  and  lather  appli- 
cation several  times,  slopping  at  otice  if 
your  nose  feels  sensitive.  Then  finish  by 
rubbing  the  nose  for  thirty  seconds 
with  a  piece  of  ice. 

Supplement  this  treatment 
with  the  steady  general  use  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
Before  long  you  *will  notice  a 
marked  improvement  in  your 
skin.  But  do  not  expect  to 
change  completely  in  a  week  a 
condition   resulting   from   long 


continued  exposure  and  neglect. 
Make  this  treatment  a  daily 
habit  and  before  long  you  will 
see  how  it  gradually  reduces 
the  enlarged   pores. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  today  and  begin 
tonight  the  treatment  your  skin 
needs.  You  will  find  Wood- 
bury's on  sale  at  any  drug  store 
or  toilet  goods  counter  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  A 
25-cent  cake  will  last  you  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  of  any 
Woodbury  treatment  and  for 
general  cleansing  use  for  that 
time. 


A  book  of  the  most  famous 

skin  treatments  ever  formulated 

Around  each  cake  of  IVoodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  wrapped 
the  famous  booklet,  "A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,"  giving 
scientific  advice  on  the  care  of  the  skin  and  scalp,  as  well 
as  complete  treatments  for  the  commoner  skin  troubles. 
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Skin  Blemishes 

Oily  Skin  and  Shiny  Nose 


Tender  Skin 
Sluggish  Skin 
Pale  Sallow  Skin 
Coarsened  Skin,  Etc 
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GET  BEHIND  THE  PREMIER 
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\HE  King  is  Dead — Long  Live  the  King!'         D 
and  in  the  case  of  Canada,  paraphras-        -tJ  j 
ing  the  cry  of  the  old  European  mon- 
archies, the  new  ruler  happens  to  be  MacKenzie  King. 

I  have  made  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  if  I  had 
been  in  Canada  during  the  past  elections,  I  would  have 
fought  for  the  Farmers  to  the  last  ditch,  because  in  a 
nation  of  8,500,000  essential  producers,  of  whom  at  no 
time  industrial  workers  exceed  700,000,  the  basis  of  Cana- 
da's prosperity  must  always  be  the  essential  producer. 

Regarding  prosperity  as  a  great  pyramid,  the  basis  of 
Canada's  pyramid  must  always  be  the  Farmers;  but  the 
tendency  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  for  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  to  shrink  smaller  and  smaller,  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  to  spread  wider  and  wider.  If  you  will  draw 
the  figure  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  base  shrinking  smaller 
and  smaller,  the  top  spreading  wider  and  wider — more 
consumers  than  producers,  more  middlemen  and  manufac- 
turers than  growers  of  the  materials  in  which  middlemen 
deal  and  which  factories  manufacture — you  will  see,  that 
just  as  soon  as  the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  wider  than  the 
bottom,  the  pyramid  will  topple  over.  Henry  Ford  may 
answer  that  one  machine  of  his  raised  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  as  would  have  required  the  work  of  three  men  for 
three-hundred  days  formerly.  Perfectly  true;  but  that 
doesn't  happen  to  be  the  point  The  point  is — how  much 
did  that  machine  operation  cost  per  bushel;  and  did  the 
price  paid  for  the  bushel  of  wheat  pay  for  the  cost,  let 
alone  pay  a  profit?  Henry  Ford  knows  it  didn't;  so  the 
base  of  producers  below  the  pyramid  becomes  smaller. 

"Why,  30,000,000  farmers  with  machine  power  are  a 
broad  enough  base  for  105,000,000  eaters,"  said  a  wise  little 
economist  to  me,  who  was  dressed  in  imitation  Scotch 
tweeds  and  wore  a  monocle.  True;  if  the  30,000,000  base 
would  stay  put;  but  it  doesn't.  It  keeps  shrinking;  and 
if  it  shrinks  much  more  the  top  will  over-spread  and 
smash  down.  Our  economic  complex  as  we  know  it,  which 
has  taken  6,000  years  to  upbuild,  will  tumble  over  just 
as  soon  as  the  centre  of  gravity  gets  so  high  as  to  over- 
balance. Draw  a  figure  for  yourself;  and  see.  No  one  needs 
to  be  a  prophet. 

That  is  largely  what  is  the  matter  with  a  bankrupt  world 
to-day.  The  fellows  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  have  been 
making  more  money  and  easier  money  than  the  fellows 
at  the  bottom.  They  have  had  shorter  hours  and  more  cer- 
tain returns.  Compare  the  office  man's  seven  hours,  or  the 
rail  man's  eight  hours,  to  the  dairy  farmer's  up  at  4  a.m. 
and  quit  at  6  p.m.,  or  the  wheat  farmer's  in  thefieldsat 
4  a.m.  and  quit  at  9  p.m.,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

The    F.xodus    Explained. 

npHKN  punch  the  fact  in  hard,  that  for  two  or  three 
•*•     years,  the  fellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  has 
not  made  enough  to  cover  costs.    Punch  in  still  harder 
that  the  fellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  this  year  has 
been  unable  to  sell  at  any  price  much  that  he  produced  at 
high  casts — hides,  wool,  beef,  mutton — and  you 
will  ,«ee  why  yeariy  thousands  at    the  bottom  of 
the  pyramid  try  to  scramble  up  to  the  top  and 
hang  on  with  an  eyebrow,  or  little  finger,  or  small 
toe,  to  a  town  job  with  a  certain  meal.    So  you 
have  an  explanation  why  800,000  American   set- 
tlers failed   to  stay  in  Canada  during  the  past 
ten  years  after  putting  in  their  homestead  duties. 
You  have  an  explanation  why  a  million-and-a- 
half  of  our  natural  increase  of  native-born  Cana- 
dians can't  be  accounted  for  in  our  present  census. 
You  have  an  explanation  why  2,500,000  Cana- 
dians left  Canada  since  Confederation,  a  fact 
which  you  can  dig  out  of  the  American  census 
since  1867.  You  have  an  explanation  why  there 
•re  in  two  American  cities-  Chicago  and  New 
York— more  Canadians  than   in   any  one  city 
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in  all  Canada.  Not  pleasant  facts.  They  have  jolted  my 
Canadian  smugness  into  an  earthquake  that  very  fre- 
quently makes  me  feel  like  a  volcano;  and  so  I  say,  if  I 
had  been  in  Canada  during  the  last  elections,  I  would  have 
worked  for  the  Farmers  from  my  inmost  centre  to  my 
outmost  periphery. 

But  if  I  had  been  in  Canada  during  the  last  election,  I 
would  also  have  worked  for  Mr.  Meighen;  not  because  Mr. 
Meighen  stood  for  Protection,  or  for  Conservative,  but 
because  he  stood  for  Union;  and  as  I  look  on  Canada's  past 
history,  lack  of  unity  in  aim,  action  and  destiny  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  most  of  our  national  ills.  We  haven't  pull- 
ed together  toward  the  one  aim  of  making  Canada  a  great 
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I  I  T*  ""'fied  puissant  nation.  Each  little  unit— the 
*-^  -■■  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  (the 
manufacturers'  paradise,)  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
British  Columbia — has  pulled  for  its  own  little  unit's  own 
little  local  ends,  forgetting  that  a  nation  like  a  human  body 
can  only  attain  perfect  well-being,  when  all  the  parts  are 
in  well-being  from  its  little  toe — with  apologies  to  P.E.I. — 
to  its  stomach — with  my  compliments  to  the  grain  grow- 
ing prairies. 

But  neither  the  Farmers,  nor  Mr.  Meighen,  won,  though 
both  hold  positions  of  vital  strategic  importance  to  make, 
or  mar,  Canada's  future  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
nations. 

Sympathy    For    the    Premier 

\/f  ACKENZIE  KING  won,  my  hat  off  to  him  and  my 
-•-^f  sympathy  with  him;  and  if  I  had  25,000  miles  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  in  my  possession,  I  would  send  it  to  him,  to 
help  bind|up  in  unity  of  aim,  action  and  destiny,  the  dis- 
ruptive forces  of  class,  creed,  race,  section,  which  he  must 
unify  if  Canada  is  to  avert  financial  catastrophe  and  forge 
ahead  in  his  lifetime  to  a  nation  of  forty  to  fifty  million 
people  as  it  ought. 

Canada's  position  to-day  resembles  the  position  of  the 
United  States  just  before  and  after  the  last  presidential 
election.  Fortunately,  constructive  policies  prevailed,  in- 
stead of  practical,  selfish  politics.  No  raking  over  dead 
ashes:  hadn't  we  better  Let  the  Dead  Bury  their  Dead, 
(Canada  please  underline  those  words,)  and  get  busy  on 
reconstructing  a  "busted  bankrupt  world?"  That  for  the 
broad  view. 

Results — by  healing  and  unifying,  instead  of  ripping 
antagonisms  wide  open  and  sharping  their  edges  on  a  fish- 
wife's grind-stone,  the  wheels  of  industry  have  been  set 
going  again. 

Exchange  is  almost  a  dollar  higher  than  it  was  at  its 
lowest  last  year. 

Taxation  is  being  shaved  down. 
Budgets  under  General  Dawes  are  being  slashed  down. 
Economy  is  the  watchword. 

The  United  States  is  not  yet  back  to  prosperity,  but  it 
has  started  up  the  hill.  The  hill  is  not  very  steep;  but  the 
pace  is  careful;  and  it  all  began  with  the  watch-word 
"Let  the  Dead  Bury  their  Dead!  Ours  for  a  fresh  start  and 
a  New  Day!" 
Now  come  back  to  Canada. 

Let  us  start  at  the  last  census!  Then,  we'll  know  where 
our  jumping-off  board  is! 

The  facts  are  not  pleasant.  Let  us  face  them.  Then, 
we'll  know  what  to  do,  or  try  to  find  out  what  to  do  to 
remedy  them! 

As  I  have  said  some  hundreds  of  times  in  the  last 'year 
and  shall  continue  saying  till  the  facts  change — Canada  is 
older  than  the  United  States.  She  is  larger  than  the  United 
States.  She  is  richer  than  the  United  States. 

Everybody  agrees  .so  far;  for  we  are  dealing  only  with 
facts,  not  opinions. 

Yet  the  United  States  mainland,  not  colonial 
possessions,   has   a   population   of   105,000,000. 
Canada  has  a  population  of  8,500,000. 
Why? 

The  United  States  is  now  lone  of  the  two  fore- 
most nations  of  the  earth.   Canada  is  not. 
Why  not? 

Some  of  the  nations  Canada  Ifought  to  save 
in  Europe  and  did  help  to  save  would  scarcely 
make  the  toe  to  the  boot  of  any  one  of  her  west- 
ern provinces.  Yet,  they  have  populations  of 
seven  to  forty-seven  millions. 
Why  hasn't  she? 

I  intend  to  keep  asking  that  question  till  I 
am  assassinated,  or  gagged. 

Three  hundred  yeans  is  a  terribly  long  time 
for  a  country  not  to  have  built  up  into  a  nation. 
What  stunts  our  growth? 
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Don't    Blame    the   Climate 

/^LIMATE!  Forget  it;  or  go  live  south  of  the  Mason- 
^^  and-Dixie  Line,  where  the  heat  shutters  go  up  at  1 1 
a.m.  and  workmen  come  in  from  the  fields  at  H  a.m.  and 
work  does  not  resume  full  swing  till  3  p.m.  or  4  p.m.; 
and  you  can't  work  late  because  there  is  not  long  daylight 
and  there  are  malarial  insects,  that  get  their  deadly  work 
in  at  night!  Go  live  in  Matamoras,  Texas,  for  a  year,  and 
come  back  North  with  your 
children  wilted  like  vegetables 
growing  in  a  hot,  dark  cellar. 

Our  climate  is  an  asset. 

It  subsoils  the  ground  for  a 
depth  of  four  feet  with  the 
moisture  of  frost  or  snow. 

It  prohibits  tropical  diseases, 
and  the  tropical  vices  of  languor ; 
it  prevents  a  high  birth  rate  be- 
fore the  mother  is  old  enough 
to  bring  forth  strong-limbed, 
normal-headed  youngsters.  You 
hadn't  thought  of  those  things, 
had  you?  Well,  think  of  them. 
Our  climate  produces  a  race  of 
100  per  cent  iron  in  the  blood — 
that  happens  to  be  a  medical 
fact — clean  blood  at  that,  a 
strong  limbed,  virile,  quick- 
thinking,  quick-acting,  hair-trig- 
ger race.  The  success  of  many 
Canadians  abroad  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  own  achieve- 
ment. It  is  largely  the  heritage  from  the  good  qualities  of 
an  invigorating  climate. 

So  dismiss  climate  as  camouflage.  It  explains  nothing. 
It  only  emphasizes  our  slowness  of  national  growth. 

"I  think,"  said  a  Nova  Scotian,  high  in  Canada's  judic- 
iary, "I  think  it  is  lack  of  national  consciousness  and  of 
working  towards  national  ends.  Take  as  example,  when 
the  Maritime  Provinces  went  into  Confederation!  That 
is  when  our  exodus  to  the  States  began.  There  we  were 
trading  actively  with  Boston  and  New  York.  We  hardly 
knew  that  the  rest  of  Canada  existed.  What  had  we  to 
sell  to  the  other  provinces,  orlthey  to  sell  to  us?  We  had 
always  had  our  eye  on  Boston  and  New  York.  Those 
against  Confederation  grew  bitter,  and  when  the  High 
Tariff  period  began  in  the  United  States  after  the  Civil 
War,  thousands  just  picked  up  from  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces and  moved  across  to  Boston,  or  New  York." 

"No,  it  was  deeper  than  that,"  said  a  Toronto  hotel  man, 
who  is  both  an  ardent  Canadian,  and  an  ardent  Blue-nose. 
"Did  you  ever  study  out  our  railroad  policy  since  Confed- 
eration? We  had  thousands  of  acres  of  timberland,  fruit 
lands,  the  best  of  farms.  Were  the  immigrants  coming  in, 
induced  to  look  over  our  lands?  We  saw  them  coming 
through  our  ports  in  thousands.  Did  they  tarry  with  us? 
Did  they?  There  was  no  long  haul  in  that.  They  were 
hurried  West  and  West  and  West  until  our  farm  values 
fell  as  the  old  folks  died  off  and  no  new  blood  came  in;  and 
we  became  backwater  for  forty  years.  We  weren't  going 
to  back  out  of  Confederation;  but  we  got  sore  on  chronic 
slow  times,  and  the  younger  generations,  for  four  genera- 
tions of  ten  years,  just  beat  it  across  to  the  United  States." 

Several   Isolated   Units 

BUT  consider  our  handicaps,"  said  a  third  Nova  Scot- 
ian, one  of  the  ablest  Nova  Scotians  in  a  world  of  Nova 
Scotian  brains.  "We  were  a  sea  of  isolated  imits  after 
Confederation.  There  were  the  Maritime  Provinces  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  Canada  by  two  days'  travel  through 
bushlands  to  Quebec.  Then  there  was  Quebec  racially 
different  from  and  hostile  to  Ontario.  Then  there  was 
Ontario,  peopled  by  U.  E.  Loyalists,  who  considered  them- 
selves more  Canadian  than  the  French,  because  they  had 
sacrificed  all  to  remain  British,  while  Quebec  considered 
herself  truly  Canadian  because  her  people  were  the  first 
comers  and  preserved  their  nationality.  Then  there  were 
the  Prairie  Provinces  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Canada  by  a 
thousand  miles  of  wilderness.  Then,  there  was  British 
Columbia,  with  interests  different! from  every  other  part  of 
Canada.  The  United  States  could  trade  within  themselves. 
We  couldn't,  and  when  the  High  Tarriff  era  came  in  the 
United  States,  we  pretty  nearly  had  no  foreign  markets. 
The  United  States  use  90  per  cent  of  all  they  produce. 
We  don't." 

Or  listen  to  the  views  of  a  New  Brunswick  man,  a  man, 
whose  word  on  finance  in  private  life,  is  almost  a  gospel. 
He  is  an  authority  no  one  controverts;  and  his  own  success 
is  evidence  of  his  views:  "Yes,  I  know  times  seem  dis- 
couraging; but  did  you  ever  think  one  province — Manitoba 
—to-day  produces  yearly  more  value  in  poultry  than  was 
paid  for  Rupert's  Land,  and  more  wheat  yearly  than  the 
whole  of  Northern  Canadalhas  produced  in  furs  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  or  the  three  grain  provinces  two-thirds  as  much 
value  in  wheat  yearly  as  the  whole  world  produces  in  gold? 


We  are  going  ahead,  though  sometimes  when  like  a  sailing 
vessel  we  are  tacking  side  to  side,  we  may  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing slow  progress." 

I  have  set  these  views  down  because  I  consider  it  is  es- 
sential to  get  the  views  of  all  able  minds  to  learn  how  to  ac- 
celerate Canada's  progress  as  a  nation;  and  to  all  the  views 
of  three  of  the  ablest  men  I  could  sound — whose  names  I 
cannot  quote  because  they  hold  official  positions  in  court, 
railroad  and  finance,  where  they  are  not  supposed  to  ex- 
press any  views  that  can  be  twisted  into  party  arguments 


T^HE  NEXT  SERIAL  i?j  MacLean's,  commencing 
■*•  in  March  ir,  issus,  will  be  "Ovington's  Bank," 
by  the  famovs  English  author,  Stanley  J.  Weyvmn. 
Judged  both  by  its  literary  qualities  and  its  extrm- 
ordinary  suspense  interest  it  is  one  of  the  m#»t 
unusual  stories  ever  published  in  MacLean's  and 
ivill  probably  be  more  widely  read  than  any  suu* 
Frank  Packard's  "Pawned." 

As  Mr.  Weyman's  story  is  located  in  England  in 
1823 — eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Wctterio*, 
when  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  totrld 
was  recovering  from  the  boom,  and  depression  whieh 
followed  the  Napoleonic  wars — there  will  be  sevtnd 
extraordina/ry  parallels  noted  between  the  period  100 
years  ago  and  to-day. 


offensive  to  litigants  or  shareholders  in  the  big  corpora- 
tions, which  they  head — to  all  the  views  I  say  "Amen." 
They  are  true.  They  conform  with  facts;  but  they  don't 
explain  the  real  causes  of  our  slow  progress  because  the 
same  causes  accentuated  a  hundred-fold  bore  down  and 
barred  the  progress  of  the  United  States,  when  that  coun- 
try launched  out  as  a  nation. 

Compare  U.  S.   Early  Years 

TAKE  a  glance  at  the  United  States'  beginnings  with  a 
population  of  about  three  millions  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  century — say  down  to  1848  when  Texas  and  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon  had  added  a  tra^smontane  empire, 
where  to-day  dwell  about  twenty  million  people,  not  to 
mention  forty-five  to  fifty-five  millions  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  United  States,  too,  began  as  a  sea  of  isolated,  hostile 
antagonistic,  jealous,  not-national  units,  till  the  Civil  War 
cemented  unity  in  blood. 

Canada  never  had  such  a  sea  of  hostile  units  as  those 
in  the  U.  S.  to  weld  into  a  nation. 

And  the  American  units  began  without  any  foreign 
commerce.  For  a  time  there  was  the  glory  of  the  clipper 
days,  but  the  vessels  of  other  nations  ultimately  literally 
drove  the  U.  S.  flag  from  the  Seven  Seas.  Before  the  War 
of  1914,  the  United  States  foreign  trade  lines  had  dwindled 
to  the  eight  ships  on  the  Atlantic,  to  about  as  many  to 
South  America,  to  some  eighteen  to  twenty  on  the  Pacific. 
England  had  12,000  vessels  in  foreign  trade.  Canada  to- 
day has  more  vessels  in  foreign  trade  than  the  United 
States  had  in  1914. 

I  state  these  facts  to  show  that  the  United  States  had  to 
overcome  greater  handicaps  than  we  have  ever  had  in 
Canada. 

What  was  our  1837  scrap  compared  to  their  Civil  War? 

What  were  the  worst  depressions  Canada  has  ever  known 
say  after  Confederation  when  the  U.  S.  tarriff  cut  off 
markets — compared  to  their  greenback  collapse,  when  ex- 
change fell  to  40c.,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  went  smash,  and  if  I  recall  the  figures, 
pretty  nearly  as  large  a  percentage  of  banks? 

We  have  never  had  a  Civil  War  that  could  be  dignified 
by  any  name  but  a  riot.  We  lost  fewer  lives  in  '37,  or  the 
Fenian  Raids  of  a  later  date,  or  the  Riel  Rebellion  of  1871, 
or  the  Second  Rebellion  of  1885,  than  San  Francisco  lost 
in  "neck-tie  parties"  in  the  old  days,  or  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  lost  in  bandit  and  outlaw  days;  and  our  commerce 
has  never  been  cut  off  by  hostile  foreign  tonnage  laws. 

Yet  the  United  States  have  grown  and  developed  to  a 
self-contained  nation  of  105,000,000  consuming  and  mar- 
keting within  their  own  borders  90  per  cent,  of  all  they 
produce — one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nations  in 
the  world. 

All  right — why  hasn't  Canada  done  the  same? 

Let  us  "steam-roller"  any  leader,  class,  cause,  that  gets 
in  the  way  of  making  Canada  the  great,  rich  and  powerful 
nation  for  which  she  is  dowered. 

We  have  lost  800,000  American  settlers. 

You  don't  even  need  to  argue  that  fact.  More  than 
1,300,000  Americans  came  in  from  the  Klondike  Boom  to 
the  1914  War.  We  have  to-day  only  450,000  of  those 
American  settlers.  You  will  getlthat  in  the  census  too. 
We  haven't  lost  as  many — in  fact  only  a  few — of  our  for- 
eign-born from  Europe.     It  is  thanks  to  these  increments 


that  the  West  shows  its  increase  of  population;  for  to  tab- 
ulate Canadian  newcomers  in  the  West  as  an  increase  is 
fooling  ourselves.  The  Canadians  who  went  West,  less- 
ened population  in  the  Ea.st,  by  just  the  total  they  increas- 
ed it  in  the  West. 

Many   Canadians  in   U.S.A. 

NOW  to  figure  how  many  Canadians  have  gone  to  the 
United  States  is  a  very  bard  thing.  I  had  to  do  it 
last  year  for  an  article  in  an  economic  encyclopaedia 
being  issued  here  and  in  Europe.  Your 
Canadian,  perhaps,  always  means  to  go  back 
"home,"  as  he  calls  it.  I  know  the  feeling.  It 
is  full  of  pain;  but  he  opens  a  store;  or  goes  in  a 
bank  and  rises  to  become  president  like  two  or 
three  I  could  mention  in  Chicago  and  New  York; 
or  he  goes  into  railroading  and  rises  to  become 
president.  Again  I  could  mention  two  or  three. 
Or  he  takes  up  land,  and  buys  more  land  and 
prospers.  He  marries.  Put  the  average  unit 
family  at  five— three  children,  the  father  and 
mother.  The  unit  is  really  more  than  five.  The 
children  are  born  Americans.  The  day  comes, 
when  your  Canadian  can't  go  back  "home".  He 
has  to 'take  out  his  papers.  In  some  States,  he 
can't  own  property  unless  he  becomes  naturalized. 
He  can't  become  president  of  a  great  American 
corporation  unless  he  becomes  naturalized.  He 
can't  get  the  political  consideration  he  needs  for 
his  business — say  as  a  shipper,  as  an  importer,  as 
a  departmental  store  owner,  as  a  sheep  grower, 
a  wool  merchant — unless  he  affiliates  with  some 
political  party;  and  to  affiliate,  he  becomes  nat- 
uralized— it  may  be  in  two  years,  it  may  be  in  ten. 

So  the  long  way  to  get  at  how  many  Canadians  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  United  States  is  to  take  the  U.  S. 
Census  and  add  up  the  British-born — tabulated  Canadian 
— from  1867  every  ten  years.  This  may  overlap  in  some 
cases;  but  the  natural  increase  will  overtop  any  overlap- 
ping. The  total  will  stun  you.  It  is  between  2,000,000 
and  2,500,000  from  1867. 

Again  look  at  the  latest  Canadian  Census.    It  fails  to 
account  for  a  million-and-a-half  of  what  should  be  expected 
as  natural  increase. 
Please  look  at  your  totals 

800,000  American  settlers  gone. 
2,500,000  Canadians  gone  since  1867. 
1,500,000  Canadians  gone  since  1911. 


Total  4,800,000 

Now  jump  forward  in  imagination  to  1932.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  natural  increase  would  stand 
4,800.000  x  3  equals  14,400,000? 

In  the  course  of  nature  that  is  what  it  should  stand  at. 

According  to  our  last  census,  increasing  2,000,000  every 
ten  years,  we  should  have  10,500,000  people  in  1932. 

But  we  have  lost  what  means  14,400,000  Canadians. 

That  means  in  spite  of  immigration,  we  are  losing  almost 
one  and  a  half  times  our  should-be  native  population. 

And  now,  Canadians,  can  you  look  at  those  figures  and 
explain   them   away? 

YOU  can  explain  that  lots  of  the  American  newcomers 
were  floaters,  who  didn't  intend  to  stick.  True;  but 
thesame  floaters  who  didn't  intend  to  stick  "floated"  into 
the  Western  States 'and  did  stick;  "floated"  to  the  marshy 
fens  of  Florida  and  did  stick;  "floated"  to  the  "bloody  ground'^' 
of  Tennessee  and  did  stick;  "floated"  to  the '  'neck-tie  parties" 
of  California  and  did  stick;  "floated"  to  the  deserts  lof 
Arizona  and  Utah  and  Arizona  made  them  bloom  like  the 
rose;  "floated"  to  Oregon  down  the  Columbia  under 
torrential  autumn  rains  and  founded  an  empire;  "floated" 
to  "Seward's  ice  box"  in  Alaska  and  brought  out  in  a  year 
more  wealth  twelve  times  over  than  Uncle  Sam  paid  for 
"the  ice  box." 

And  the  "floaters"  didn't  stick  in  Canada. 

And  our  native  bom  didn't  stick. 

Why? 

No  use  explaining  "they  were  no  good!  Good  rid- 
dance to  restless  rubbish." 

"The  restless  rubbish"  made  good  in  the  lands  to  which 
they  were  forced  to  go. 

And  "forced"  they  were;  for  behind  such  a  racial  move- 
ment are  deep  economic  causes  that  drive  them  out;  and 
the  deep  economic  causes  are  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's 
face;  only,  like  the  nose,  they  are  so  close,  we  don't  see  it 
unless  we  look  in  a  mirror. 

Let  facts  be  our  mirror;  and  keep  clarity  in  our  thinking 
as  a  mirror  polished  of  murk. 

That  racial  movement  took  place  from  a  land  of  essen- 
tial producers  for  only  one  reason — the  essential  producer 
was  not  making  enough  to  anchor  him  down  with  prosperity 
to  his  native  land.  He  was  not  making  enough  to  keep  his 
family,  to  put  away  against  the  day  of  evil,  to  feel  secure 
against  want,  to  expand  his  operations  as  he  grew  in  expieri- 
ence.     Why  not^    With  that  I  shall  deal  in  my  next. 
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PRICED   ABOVE  RUBIES 


IT  WAS  six-thirty  in  the  evening,  and  Mrs. 
Neal  was  cooking  something  over  her  gas- 
jet;  an  ill-smelling  something  it  was,  with  a 
pronounced  fragrance  of  meat-scraps  and  onion 
about  it.  In  order  to  reach  the  wall-jet,  she 
had  balanced  her  drab  little  figure  on  a  somewhat  rickety 
chair,  where  she  now  clung  and  stirred  precariously,  with 
her  worn  old  cheeks  flushed  and  her  bang  awry. 

It  was  the  one  great  grievance  of  Mrs.  Neal's  meek  and 
uncomplaining  life,  that  bang— so  palpably  a  "false  front," 
and  so  giddily  red-brown,  in  contrast  to  her  apologetic 
little  knob  of  faded  blonde-and-gray  hair!  But,  when  one 
buys  secretly  and  in  haste,  and  from  a  pitifully  slender 
purse— what  would  you?  The  bang  served  its  purpose, 
she  thought;  and  then  after  ail,  no  one  cared  how  s/ie looked! 

"I  only  'ope  this  chair  don't  give  away  with  me,"  she 
thought  worriedly  in  her  native  Cockney,  as  she  stirred  on. 
"Just  suppose,  now,  I  should  spill  some  o'  the  stew  on  Mrs. 
Downs'  lovely  rug  that  she  was  so  good  and  kind,  lending 


She  glanced  down  anxiously  at  the  "lovely  rug" — a 
fuzzy,  brownish  affair,  on  which  a  large  purple  dog  of  some 
uncKscoverable  breed  disported  himself»  seeming  to  glare 
venomoviBly  the  while,  at  a  gray- 
green  something — which    might 
have  been  either  a  day-bed  bol- 
ster, an  overturned  ash-can,  or  a 
distant  lake — one  couldn't  be  sure! 

"If  the  little  gas-stove  hadn't 
gone  back  on  me,  I  wouldn't  have 
to  chanee  this,"  meditated  Mrs. 
Neal,  and  glanced  down  reproach- 
fully at  that  false  friend — a  batter- 
ed little  one-burner  affair,  obvious- 
ly clogged  up  with  age  and  long 
service.  It  lay  abandoned  now 
on  her  small  white-oilcloth-covered 
table,  with  its  disused  green  rubber 
tubing  curling  despondently  around 
its  edge. 

Well,  the  stew  was  ready  now; 
so  cautiously,  and  very  painfully, 
I  for  her  rheumatism  was  bad  that 
evening)  Mrs.  Neal  clambered 
down  from  the  rickety  chair,  and 
hobbled  over  to  the  sink  which 
ornamented  one  corner  of  her 
boudoir.  Very  carefully  she  set 
the  saucepan  in  one  comer  to  cool, 
while  she  made  the  tea. 

"Mrs.  Neal!  Mrs.  Ne-eal?"  came 
a  cheerful  voice  from  below,  and 
brisk  footsteps  pattered  upstairs 
jurt  as  she  was  re-mounting  the 
rickety  chair,  tea-kettle  in  hand. 

"It's  only  me!"  the  cheerful 
voice  explained  ungrammatically, 
while  Mrs.  Neal  hastily  pushed  the 
offending  bang  into  place;  and 
little  Mrs.  Downs,  plump  and  smil- 
ing, entered  without  ceremony,  a 
dish  in  her  hand. 

"Sam's  working  to-night,"  she 
announced,  seating  herself  com- 
fortably on  the  old  golden-oak  bed 
which  was  the  room's  piece  de  re- 
tistance,  "and  Lady  Brownie's  din- 
ing out;  so  I  just  hurried  up  and 
had  supper  early  and  got  the  dish- 
es all  done;  then  I  heard  you  come 
in,  so  I  thought  I'd  bring  you  up  a 
little  of  this  nice  tapioca  pudding 
that  was  standing  around  just  beg- 
ging for  someone  to  eat  it!" 

She  gave  her  cheerful  laugh  again 
and  glanced  about  the  familiar, 
shabby  room,  while  little  Mrs. 
Neal  twittered  her  thanks.  Poor 
old  thing,  Libbie  Downs  thought, 
for  at  least  the  thousandth  time, 
looking  over  at  the  decrepit  little 
table  and  the  one,  aged  chair;  the 
rug  which  sheherself  had  "loaned;" 
the  old  walnut  drciser  with  its 
broken  marble  top,  and  three  cast- 
ers— a  block  of  wood  pinch-hitting 
for  the  fourth;  the  lumpy  old  bed, 
springless,  on  which  she  was  sitting, 
and  its  two  ragged  quilts  which 
he  had  brought  around  last  month 
when  the  weather  was  beginning 
to  get  so  cold — but  he  never  would 
have,  Mrs.  Downs  told  herself 
indignantly,  if  she  and  Sam  hadn't 
fivcn  him  some  pretty  hot  shot 
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about    it  \       She    suddenly    felt    extremely    indignant. 

TT  WAS  none  other  than  Mr.  Ferdinand  Neal.  real  es- 
•■-tate  agent,  on  whom  Mrs.  Downs  pinned  that  scornful 
"he."  A  pronoun,  she  would  have  contended  (had  she 
known  what  one  was)  was  all  a  fellow  like  that  was  entitled 
to — or  maybe  more;  and  not  all  the  soothing  words  of  ber 
peaceful  and  placid  husband  could  shake  her  in  such  opin- 
ions. 

Mrs.  Neal,  meanwhile,  was  still  standing,  tea-kettle  in 
hand. 

"The  Uttle  stove's  not  up  to  much,  lately,"  she  apologiz- 
ed, "so  I  just  have  to  hold  things  over  the  gas-jet  till  I — ' 
she  hesitated,  " — till  I  have  time  to  get  another." 

She  made  as  if  to  clamber  up  on  the  old  chair  again. 

"Mrs.  Neal!"  cried  her  landlady  indignantly,  bounding 
up  and  taking  the  kettle  out  of  her  hand.  "Indeed,  if  any- 
one has  to  perch  up  on  that  chair,  it  won't  be  you.  with 


Dully  ahe  picked  up  the  sheet,   with   the   type  awimmififf  b«for«  her   •yrm.  . .  .Tmmmy  dcttd  I 


your  rheumatism!"  She  mounted  briskly.  'Why 
didn't  you  come  down  in  the  kitchen,  anyway, 
and  boil  your  kettle? —And  I'll  take  that  gas- 
thing  down  for  Sam  to  fix  when  he  gets  home  to- 
night. 'Can  he  fix  it?'  Well,  I  .should  think! 
You  ought  to  know  Sam— never  happy  unless  he's  putter- 
ing over  something!  I  do  believe  that's  what  he  works 
nights  for,  in  his  old  wholesale  dry-goods  place — puttering 
around  among  the  bolts  and  bales  of  stuff  there,  just  hoping 
he'll  find  something  to  nail  up,  or  file  off,  or  glue  together. 
And  SMBdays,  when  he  puts  on  those  terrible  old  yellow 
crash  trousers  of  his  and  starts  painting  the  roof,  or  putty- 
ing at  the  windows — well,  I  could  kill  myself  laughing!" 
She  descended  cheerfully,  boiling  kettle  in  hand,  inun- 
dated the  waiting  tea-leaves,  and  efficiently  helped  Mrs. 
Neal  to  set  the  white-oilcloth-covered  tabic  with  her  out- 
fit of  one  plate,  one  cup  and  saucer,  one  knife,  fork  and  spoon 
(all  from  the  Ten-Cent  Store)  and  a  fringed  red  napkin. 

"Seems  funny,  to  think  how  Sam  and  I  used  to  live  up  on 

this  floor,"  she  laughed,  sitting  down  on  the  bed  as  Mrs. 

Neal  began  to  eat.     "It's  a  good  thing  the  woodwork  has 

been  done  over  since,  or  you  could  still  see  the  lovdy  way 

he  painted  it — jurt  so  much  every  night  and   then   the 

next  time  it  would  show  the  line 

where  he'd  left  off  and  started 

again!" 

She  chuckled  at  the  recollection. 


"PIRST,  of  course,  after  Father 

"  gave  us  the  house,  we  lived  on 
the  top  floor,  like  the  Kennedys 
now — nice  young  couple  they 
are,  too,  I  hope  they'll  stay 
a  long  time! — and  then  after  Sam 
was  making  a  little  more,  we  mov- 
ed down  here;  that's  when  we  had 
the  sink  put  in,  over  there,  and 
this  big  stove;  and  we  brought 
down  this  bed  of  Mother's,  and 
Sam's  favoiite  bureau  that  he'd 
had  at  home — I  must  remember 
to  make  him  fix  that  caster! — 
Wasn't  it  lucky  you  could  use 
them,  when  you  came;  I  hated  to 
put  them  down  cellar  after  we  got 
that  lovely  bird's-eye  maple  set? 
Well,  then.  Lady  Brownie's  room, 
in  the  front  there,  was  our  parlor; 
lots  of  jolly  parties  we've  had  in 
there!  I  always  liked  this  floor 
the  best;  not  so  much  work!  But 
of  course,  after  Sam  began  to  do  .so 
well  in  business  he  thought  we 
ought  to  take  the  parlor  floor  and 
basement  for  ourselves,  it  would 
be  sweller." 

She  laughed,  bouncing  herself 
up  and  down  on  the  decrepit  old 
bed. 

"Mrs.  Brownell — 'as  she  gone 
out,  then?"  queried  the  older  wo- 
man, tasting  the  pudding  with  an 
appreciative  smile. 

"Yeh — her  swell  cousins  are  here 
for  the  week;  invited  her  over  to 
dine,  in  their  suite  at  the  M'ree 
AntoineUe,"  laughed  Mrs.  Downs, 
rising  and  stretching  comfortably. 
'"  Lady  Brownie  will  be  g«Hing  too 
proud  to  feed  with  Sam  and  me 
any  more,  if  this  keeps  up. 

"Well,  J  must  go  downstair;* 
awhile  and  put  that  wash  to  soak. 
Father  Sam's  getting  terrible 
fussy  about  his  shirts  lately,  and 
this  little  wash-lady  had  better 
watch  her  step! — Holler  down  if 
you  want  anything." 

IT  WAS  five  years,  now,  since 
old  Mrs.  Neal  had  begun  living 
thus  precariously  in  someone  elseV 
house;  sleeping  in  a  borrowed  bed: 
standing  her  few.  treasured  photi>- 
graphs  upon  a  borrowed  drps.st>r: 
and  now,  with  food  and  rjotht* 
almost  beyond  her  lean  f"' 
book,  what  could  she  do  but  ;■ 
grateiully  whatever  was  offerf n 
—thankful  that  her  eight-dollar- 
a-week  wage  as  clerk  in  a  litt'e 
neighborhood  shop,  somehow  car- 
ried her  along:  doubly  thankful, 
that  kind  little  Libbie  Downs  never 
once  thought  of  asking  her  more 
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than  her  original  ten  dollars  a  month  for  room,  gas,  and 
sundry  "borrowed"  furnishings.  She  had  to  buy  coal  for 
the  fat  old  stove,  and  food,  and  clothes— well,  but  what 
clothes  4id  she  need,  she  would  argue?- — and  somehow  she 
always  managed  to  keep  up  the  fifty  cents  a  week  for  her 
insurance;  oh,  that  was  very  important! — for  then  if — if 
anything  should  happen  to  her,  why,  there  would  be  a 
little  something  for  her  boy  Ferdinand ....  And  Ferdinand 
was  all  she  had ... 

Life,  some  of  us  believe,  is  just  a  great  film— an  endless 
rael,  which  winding  on  and  on,  out  of  the  vague  and  misty 
dawn  of  earth  and  into  that  unknowii  twilight  to  be.  re- 
cords faithfully  scenes  some 
day  to  be  unrolled  again- - 
perhaps   when    the   Golden 
Book  is  opened  to  our  fear- 
ful eyes! 

Shan  we  roll  back  the  film 
now — say,  for  twenty-six 
years? 

THE  Neals  were  a  young 
Cockney  couple  then, 
newly  arrived  in  Canada, 
and  quite  disposed  to  like 
the  "Canuck"  country.  Mr. 
Oliver  Neal  was  a  perky, 
self-assured,  rather  domin- 
eering little  man,  with  a 
Roman  nose  and  bushy 
black  eyebrows,  who  had 
been  a  small  shop-keeper  in 
London  before  the  emigra- 
tion bee  commenced  its  am- 
bitious buzzing  in  his  "bow- 
ler." Mrs.  Oliver  Neal, 
(bora  Matilda  Dobbs)  was 
a  real  clinging  vine,  if  you 
like!— blonde,  mildly  cheer- 
ful, quiet  and  round-eyed, 
with  a  fixed  look  of  surprise 
at  a  marvellous  world.  She 
realized  that  she  belonged 
to  a  frail  and  foolish  sex;  but 
then,  she  had  Oliver  •  to 
guide  her,  and  Oliver  knew 
everything. 

As  for  Oliver,  who  rather 
inclined  to  the  same  opinion, 
he  bustled  about  the  city 
in  the  first  weeks  of  their 
stay,  read  ads.  prodigiously, 
asked   advice  portentously, 

and  finally  invested  their  little  capital  in  a  small  haber- 
dasher's shop.  He  rented  the  shop  and  its  living  quarters 
above,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  the  small  frame  build- 
ing on  easy  terms.  And  there,  a  few  months  later,  Ferdi- 
nand Neal,  pearlof  infancy  and  paragon  of  childhood,  made 
his  first  appearance  before  an  admiring  world. 

Ferdinand,  though  always  rather  pale  and  of  under- 
nourished appearance,  in  every  other  respect  proved  him- 
self a  model  child.  He  never  cried  nor  created  disturb- 
ances; hour  after  hour,  he  would  lie  quietly  in  his  little 
crib,  sucking  his  thumb,  and  absorbed,  no  doubt,  in  ob- 
scure projects  of  his  own ....  Only  an  unkind  person  would 
ever  call  them  "schemes!" 

But  with  the  arrival  in  this  vale  of  tears  of  Master 
Thomas  Aquinas  Neal,  two  years  younger,  a  painful  con- 
trast was  at  once  created.  Tommy,  alas,  was  no  staid 
philosopher,  sunk  in  contemplation.  Not  his,  to  be  a 
spectator  of  life!  He  wished,  emphatically,  to  be  up  and 
doing;  and  if  as  yet  he  was  unable  to  raise  himself  to  any 
great  heights  of  derring-do,  he  could  at  least  raise  his  voice; 
and  this  he  did,  continuously,  in  howls  that  astonished  the 
passers-by. 

"He  eyen't  a  Neal  at  all,  that  child,"  his  father  was  wont 
to  remark  from  time  to  time,  regarding  him  malevolently. 
"We  Neals  was  never  for  such  unholy  goings-on,  none  of 
us  wasn't;  he's  some  ruddy  changeling,  that's  wot  he  is!" 
And  Mrs.  Matilda  Neal,  as  time  went  on  and  Tommy's 
badness  became  more  glaringly  manifest,  heaved  many  an 
unwonted  sigh.  No  doubt,  as  is  the  way  with  mothers, 
her  heart  yearned  more  over  naughty  Tommy,  always  being 
spanked,  than  over  all  the  perfections  of  the  peerless  Fer- 
dinand— "Pa's  good  boy,"  as  her  Oliver  would  proudly 
label  him. 

Time  passed,  the  boys  grew  older;  and  it  became  shock- 
ingly evident  that  Tommy  did  not  even  revere  his  elder 
brother  as  all  good  little  boys  should.  It  was  always 
Tommy  who  broke  the  vases,  and  chased  the  cat,  and  play- 
ed tick-tack  on  the  neighbors'  window-panes — while  Fer- 
dinand only  looked  on,  with  disapproval;  but  when,  in 
subsequent  star-chamber  proceedings,  Ferdinand  was  ask- 
ed who  had  done  the  deed,  and  with  admirable  candor 
responded  that  Tommy  had — more  than  once  the  rebel 
Tommy,  now  grown  into  a  red-haired,  stocky,  freckle- 
faced  urchin,  had  been  known  to  fly  at  his  sleek-haired 
pale  brother  like  an  avenging  cyclone! 
"A  ruddy  bruiser,  that's  wot  'e's  going  for  to  be!"     Mr. 


He'll  help  her."  exalted  Libbie  Downs 
..."She'»  Boinr  to   fall.       No " 


Oliver  Neal  was  wont 
to  mourn.  "Alius  for 
beating  up  poor  delicate 
Ferdinand,  'e  is,  wot's 
never  give  us  an  anxious  second!" 

And  Mrs.  Neal  would  sigh  a  little,  and  wonder  how  it 
was  all  going  to  come  out  anyway,  and  if  she  couldn't  coax 
Tommy  to  work  harder  at  his  lessons,  and  not  be  so  naugh- 
ty and  rough ....  Ferdinand  was  so  studious,  and  doing  so 
well  in  school! 

■  A  prophet,  however,  is  notoriously  without  honor  in  his 
own  country,  and  doubtless  the  same  is  true  of  a  philos- 
opher; that  must  be  so,  since  one  or  two  hardened  and  ob- 
tuse neighbors  of  the  Neals  had  actually  been  heard  to 
describe  the  peerless  Ferdinand  as  "a  white-livered  little 
sneak!"  and  add  the  opinion  that  "he  put  Tommy  up  to 
half  the  things  that  the  boy  got  whipped  for!" 

Meanwhile,  the  little  haberdashery  was  flourishing. 
The  neighborhood,  though  a  poor  one,  was  excellent  for 
small  businesses — just  near  enough  to  the  shopping  centre 
to  gets  its  overflow,  and  not  too  far  from  the  residence 
district  to  catch  some  of  that  trade.  When  the  heir- 
apparent  was  five,  Mr.  Neal  made  the  last  payment  on  the 
small  frame  building  that  housed  both  them  and  the  shop, 
and  took  title;  and  when  Ferdinand  had  turned  ten,  there 
was  already  a  tidy  sum  in  the  savings  bank  toward  the 
two  boys'  education, "although,"  grumbled  Mr.  Oliver 
Neal,  contracting  his  bushy  black  eyebrows,  "  'igh  school 
courses  'uU  be  wasted  on  the  likes  o'  that  Tommy!" 

At  any  rate,  Tommy  was  fifteen  and  duly  matriculated 
at  the  collegiate,  when  the  blow  fell  that  was  to  change 
all    their   lives. 

Ferdinand,  thought  not  quite  seventeen,  was  already  a 
Senior,  and  stood  high  in  his  classes.  Also,  he  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  certain  pretty  young  creatures  in  his 
neighborhood,  who  admired  his  pale,  interesting  face  and 
sleekly-combed  brown  hair,  and  who  whispered  and  gig- 
gled consciously  whenever  he  passed  them  on  his  studious 
homeward  way.  Moreover,  there  actually  was  one  of 
these  fascinating  young  ladies — Rose  Conaughty,  aged 
fourteen,  daughter  of  Conaughty's  stationery  store  on  the 
next  comer —  who  had  been  seen  out  walking  with  Ferdin- 
and, and  even  sitting  close  to  him  during  the  movies  of 
those  days!  Lucky  Rose! ....  As  for  blustering,  boister- 
ous young  Tommy,  he  scorned  girls  and  all  their  works. 


IT  WAS  on  a  crisp  October  evening,  then,  while  Father 
Neal  was  sitting  in  the  little  room  behind  the  shop,  smok- 
ing his  old  brier  pipe  and  looking  over  his  ledgers,  that  his 
portly  friend  Haskins,  the  butcher  on  the  next  block,  drop- 
ped in  for  a  friendly  chat.  Mrs.  Neal  was 
upstairs,  clearing  away  the  supper  things. 
The  excellent  Ferdinand  was  also  upstairs, 
in  the  bedroom  shared  by  the  two  boys, 
reducing  a  cross-section  of  Cicero  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Tommy,  under  instructions  from  his  father 
to  "tend  shop,"  had  just  come  down  the 
inside  stairway  leading  from  the  door  of 
the  boys'  room  to  the  rear  of  the  shop-coun- 
ter. With  his  plump  cheeks  flushed,  and 
his  carroty  locks  twisted  in  studious  fing- 
ers. Tommy  was  doing  his  best  to  pencil 
out  a  synopsis  of  certain  strange  activ- 
ities among  Messrs.  X,  Y  and  Z. 

"Hello,  Tom!"  said  Haskins  the  butcher, 
regarding  these  struggles  with  some  amuse- 
ment.    "Your  father  around?" 

He  liked  Tommy— even  though  he  had 
once  caught  that  incorrigible  young  gentle- 
man in  the  act  of  hanging  up  a 
dead  cat  among  the  rabbits  de- 
ployed about  his  shop  door. 

"Yeh,"  said  Tommy  abstract- 
edly. "In  the  back  room.  I'm 
tending  shop,  'cause  Ferd  has  to 
study  upstairs,  where  he  has  his 
books." 
Mr.  Ha-skins,  fat,  red-faced  and 
"'*  hearty,  was  cordially  welcomed, 

back  "among  the  ledgers,  and  ac- 
cepted a  stogie.  He  then  im- 
parted the  news  that  their  street 
was  going  to  have  a  new  asphalt 
facing  next  week;  yes,  positive 
fact!  Got  the  news  just  now, 
from  his  friend  Alderman  Burke. 
Guess  Burke  had  helped  get  the 
deal  through.  Well,  they'd  all 
be  glad  enough  to  hear  the  last  of 
those  rattlety-bang  old  ruts  near 
the  car  tracks. 

Then  a  little  excursion  into 
politics.  Had  Neal  ever  taken 
out  his  second  papers  ?  No  ? 
Well,  whenever  he  was  ready  to 
finish  that  job.  Alderman  Burke 
could  help  him  along;  and 
Haskins  himself  would  take 
a  little  time  off  and  go  with 
them.  Why,  sure!  Only 
too  glad  to  give  a  neighbor 
a  lift And  Neal,  bob- 
bing about  like  a  pert, 
cheerful  sparrow,  set  the  date  for  the  following  week. 
This  had  been  the  form  their  evening  chats  had  taken  for 
years  as  they  sat  and  puffed  at  their  pipes  and  discussed 
everything  political  from  national  affairs  down. 

"And  'ow's  business,  'AsWns?"  Neal  queried  politely, 
jingling  his  thick,  heavy  gold  watch-chain  as  the  depart- 
ing guest  rose  fatly  from  his  chair. 

"Fine!  Fine!"  said  Haskins  heartily.  "That  remmds 
me— to-morrow's  the  old  giri's  birthday"— (the  old  girl 
being  Mrs.  Emma  Haskins)— "and  I'm  going  to  give  her 
a    little    surprise." 

He  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  standing  in  the  doorway  be- 
tween the  back  room  and  the  shop,  and  pulled  out  a  brown 
leather  wallet. 

"If  I'd  ask  her  does  she  want  some  of  this  fancy  embroid- 
ered lon-jer-ay  you  read  about  in  the  Sunday  papers,  she'd 
give  me  the  laugh,"  he  puffed.  "So  I  got  these  out  of  the 
bank  to-day— nice  crisp  fellows,  all  brand  new  —and  she 
can  just  get  whatever  she  likes." 

Tommy,  over  at  the  counter,  glanced  up  absent-minded- 
ly as  Haskins  rustled  the  five  crisp,  ten-dollar  bills;  and 
then,  frowning  with  intense  concentration,  renewed  his 
struggle  against  certain  distinguished  members  of  the 
alphabet  family. 

"First  time  I  could  ever  do  this  much  for  her,"  rumbled 
Haskins  with  your  true  fat  man's  sentimentality.  He 
stroked  the  bills  affectionately  as  he  replaced  them  in  his 
wallet.     "I  can  just  see  her  face  now!" 

He  chuckled,  and  nudging  Mr.  Neal  jovially,  bent  his 
fat  arm  and  put  the  wallet  back  in  his  pocket.  Or  he 
thought  he  did.  And  Mr.  Neal,  beaming  in  neighbourly 
fashion,  ushered  him  out. 

"Keep  your  h'eye  on  the  shop,  Thomas,"  Mr.  Neal  then 
admonished  his  son  with  some  sternness.  "I'm  going  up- 
stairs for  forty  winks." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said,  or  rather  grunted,  the  earnest  pursuer 
of  unknown  quantities. 

"  'Ad  a  bit  too  much  of  that  tripe  for  supper,  I'm  think- 
ing," muttered  Mr.  Neal  as  he  turned  to  the  stairvi-ay. 
"Made  me  'ead  ache,  it  did." 
Later,  as  he  reposed  on  the  old  red-plush  sofa  in  the  din- 
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ing-room,  upstairs,  he  heard  the  shop  stairway  creaking. 
It  might  have  been  someone  coming  up,  or  someone  going 
down — or  both ....  He  was  too  near  asleep  to  think  much 
about  it,  and  Mrs.  Neal,  at  the  round  table  with  its  red, 
fringed  cover,  was  busily  darning  stockings  under  the  stud- 
ent lamp  and  did  not  look  up. 

He  dozed  off,  and  slept  until  eight-thirty,  when  the  sub- 
conscious mind's  alarm-clock  must  have  told  him  that  it 
was  nearly  time  to  close  up  the  shop. 

"Ho-hum!"  he  yawned,  pulling  himself  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture on  the  creaking  old  sofa.  "Ferdinand  go  out.  Mother?" 

"No,"  she  smiled  back,  placidly  folding  up  a  pair  of 
stockings.  "I  just  looked  in,  a  while  ago,  and  'e  was  study- 
ing away  that  'ard  that  'e  never  even  saw  me." 

■JVyf  R.  NEAL  descended  the  shop  stairs — but  paused 
^^^  halfway  down,  at  the  sound  of  an  excited  voice.  It 
was  undoubtedly  Haskins' — but  he  had  never  heard  that 
jovial  personage  so  agitated. 

"But  I  had  it  right  here!"  he  was  saying  loudly,  over 
and  over:  while  Tommy,  in  a  frightened  voice,  answered 
"Yes,  sir," — "No,  sir," — and  "I  don't  know,  sir!" — impar- 
tially. 

"  'Ullo!  What's  the  trouble?"  queried  Mr.  Neal,  bounc- 
ing down  into  the  shop,  pompadour  a-bristle. 

"Lost  my  wallet!"  groaned  Haskins,  his  cheerful  face 
actually  pale.  "I  had  it  right  here — you  remember,  don't 
you!" 

"Why — why  of  course  you  did!"  frowned  Mr.  Neal, 
looking  about  portentously.  He  didn't  like  having  wal- 
lets lost  in  his  shop;  there  was  a  nasty  look  about  a  thing 
like  that;  a  chap  didn't  want  that  sort  of  talk  going  about, 
you  know!.  .  . . 

"Yes — you  stood  right  here  when  you  put  it  back  in 
your  pocket,"  he  scowled,  looking  closely  at  the  floor;  then, 
commandingly, 

"You,  Tom!  What  are  youstanding  gaping  there  for? 
Look  alive  now,  and — " 

"We  hunted  everywhere.  Father,"  quavered  Tommy. 

"Well,  look  againP' 

So  Tommy,  wan  and  unwontedly  quiet,  helped  them 
search  every  inch  of  the  place;  but  there  was  no  wallet  to 
be  found. 

"Anyone  been  in  since  I  went  out?"  Haskins  inquired 
at  last,  mopping  his  quivering  fat  face. 

"No,   no  one — only — " 

"Only  what?"  snapped  his  father. 

Tommy  gave  him  a  hunted  look. 

"I — mean  I — no  customers — "     He  stopped  short. 

"Well,  who  was  here  then?"  put  in  Haskins  suspiciously. 

Tommy    gulped. 

"I — I — I — "  he  stammered.  "I  mean — I  was  here — we 
— we — we  were  all  here — " 

"The  boy's  a  fool!"  said  his  father  roughly.  "  'Ard 
luck,  'Askins — if  you  dropped  it  h'outside,  your  wallet's 
miles  away  by  this  time!" 

But  the  wallet  was  not  miles  away,  after  all;  for  Mrs. 
Neal,  taking  Tommy's  Sunday  coat  out  of  the  boys'  room, 
an  hour  later,  to  sew  up  a  rip  she  had  noticed  in  its  lining, 
was  startled  by  something  falling  out  of  its  sleeve  and 
striking  her  foot — and  much  more  startled,  when  that 
something  proved  to  be  a  brown  leather  wallet,  containing, 
among  other  things,  five  crisp  new  ten-dollar  bills. 

Her  involuntary  cry  brought  Ferdinand's  sleek  brown 
head  around  from  his  books,  and  Tommy's  tousled  carrot- 
locks  up  from  his  pillow.  It  also  brought  Mr.  Oliver  Neal 
in  from  the  dining-room,  where  he  had  been  morosely 
rocking  in  an  old-fashioned  chair  of  pressed  green  velvet, 
puffing  at  his  old  brier  and  meditating  angrily  on  Haskins' 
carelessness. 

"  'Ullo!"  he  said  brusquely,  knitting  his  black  brows, 
"wot's  the  row  'ere?" 

And  then  he  saw  the  wallet — in  Mrs.  Neal's 
trembling    hand. 

THE  next  morning  Tommy  was  gone.  Mrs. 
Neal  had  not  slept  at  all;  and  yet  she  had 
not  heard  any  creaking  of  the  .stairs.  Tommy's 
bank  was  minus  its  Uttle  hoard  of  pennies  and 
nickels — perhaps  three  dollars  in  all — but  his 
best  clothes  still  hung  in  the  closet,  and  noth- 
ing else  was  gone — nothing,  that  is,  except  a 
little  tintype  of  his  mother;  one  that  had 
been  taken  on  a  Sunday  outing  at  Centre 
Island. 

And  it  was  to  his  mother  that  a  picture 
post-card  came,  ten  days  later,  post-marked 
Vancouver,  with  a  few  words  scrawled  under 
its  gaudy  picture  of  dock-wallopers  unloading 
an    ocean    freighter. 

"Mother — don't  look  for  me  back  for  a- 
while. — I  guess  you  know  I  didn't  do  it. — I  am  well. — Tom." 

Mrs.  Neal  silently  pas.sed  the  card  to  her  husband,  whose 
bushy  eyebrows  bristled  as  he  read  it.  He  wished  he 
hadn't  whipped  Tommy  so  hard,  that  night. 

He  couldn't  help  remembering  how  white  the  boy  had 
grown,  and  what  a  strange  expression  his  face  had  worn, 
even  while  he  pressed  his  lips  tightly  together  and  said 
nothing. 

"Well,  what's  the  use  of  'Is  saying  'e  didn't  do  it?"  he 


blustered  now.     "Wasn't  no  one  else  in  the  plyce!    Wal- 
lets don't  walk  about,  promiscuous!" 

Ferdinand,  looking  up  from  his  books,  nodded  his  sleek 
head   in   approval. 

"That's  enough  about  'im,  anyway!"  snarled  Mr.  Neal, 
stalking  into  his  sanctum  behind  the  shop  and  banging 
the  door  shut  after  him.  That  was  the  last  time  that  he 
ever  mentioned  Tommy:  and  if  Mrs.  Neal  did  write  se- 
cretly to  Vancouver,  as  a  heartbroken  mother  well  might 
do,  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

All  happiness  had  departed  from  the  simple  life  of  the 
little  shop.  Haskins,  indeed,  had  taken  back  his  wallet 
quite  joyfully,  late  that  night  when  Mrs.  Neal  ran  around 
with  it,  faltering  out  the  carefully-rehearsed  story  of  how 
they  had  found  it  behind  some  boxes,  where  it  had  prob- 
ably been  kicked  in  sweeping;  still,  he  acted  a  little  queerly 
afterward,  the  Neals  noticed.  And  people  would  talk. 
What  had  become  of  Tommy?  The  whole  neighbourhood 
wondered  if  he  really  had  "gone  West  to  work  for  some 
cousins" — and  why.  "Queer,  his  disappearing  like  that, 
with  no  one  hearing  a  word  about  it  till  he  was  gone!" 

Streaks  of  white  began  to  appear  in  Mr.  Neal's  bushy 
black  hair.  He  grew  habitually  silent  and  morose;  even 
Ferdinand's  triumphant  graduation  from  the  collegiate 
and  budding  business  career  in  a  real  estate  office  near  by, 
failed  to  rouse  him.  As  for  Mrs.  Neal,  she  fluttered  path- 
etically about  the  little  shop  and  the  flat  above;  always 
perkily  cheerful — and  always  with  that  misty  look  of  un- 
shed tears  at  the  back  of  her  pale-blue  eyes.  Life,  she 
felt,  was  too  much  for  her;  yet  it  had  seemed  so  simple, 
once! 

And  one  morning,  coming  down  in  search  of  Mr.  Neal 
when  it  was  time  to  open  the  shop,  she  found  him  in  his 
sacred  back  office,  head  on  his  arms,  at  the  old-fashioned 
desk — quite    dead. 

After  the  first  wild  burst  of  grief,  in  which  she  flung 
herself  into  the  excellent  Ferdinand's  arms  with  hysterical 
sobs  and  cries,  while  he  patted  her  shoulder  soothingly — 
though,  perhaps,  a  bit  unemotionally — Mrs.  Neal  dried 
her  eyes,  and  with  quiverin-g  lips,  set  herself  again  to  face 
a  strange,  bewildering  world. 

"If  Tommy  would  only  come  home!"  she  sighed.  "Oh, 
we  must  try  to  get  him  back  for — for — " 

She  could  not  bear  to  say  "the  funeral." 

Ferdinand  shook  his  head  doubtfully.     Tommy,  he  re- 
flected, had  been  gone  three  years  now. .  .Why,  he  must 
be  eighteen!     A  man!    Ferdinand  was  unpleasantly  af- 
fected by  the  thought  of  a  husky  eighteen-year-old  Tommy 
coming   home. . . 
Still, he  could 
hardly  object   to 
advertisements; 
and   accordingly 
"personals"  were 
placed  in  all  the 
leading  papers  of 
the  West  as  well 
as  the  Coast  beg- 
ging Tommy  Neal 
to  come  home.  ^f 


"He'i   caucht  her oh,   she's  hurtl" 


But  Tommy  did  not  come. 

It  was  natural,  even  inevitable,  that  Ferdinand  should 
now  step  into  his  dead  father's  shoes.  Poor  Matilda  Neal 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  suggesting  that  she  should 
run  the  little  shop  herself,  while  he  kept  his  clerkship  in  the 
nearby  real  estate  office.    No— she  had  always  leaned  on 


her  husband's  wisdom,  and  now  she  leaned  on  Ferdinand's. 
Ferdinand  was  so  wonderful — so  clever! 

Yet  business  fell  off,  gradually,  unaccountably.  When 
the  shop-latch  rattled  in  the  evenings,  and  Mrs.  Neal  look- 
ed out  hopefully  from  the  little  back  office  (where  she  now 
sat  most  of  the  time,  with  her  sewing,  to  be  near  Ferdinand) 
more  often  than  not  it  was  Rose  Conaughty  who  slipped  in 
— with  a  smile  for  Ferdinand. 

Rose  was  seventeen  now,  and  had  left  high  school  to 
take  a  business  course;  a  tall,  very  quiet  girl,  she  was  rather 
too  thin,  and  had  lips  too  tightly  drawn  for  her  age;  yet 
she  had  comely  dark  hair,  a  graceful  walk,  and  flickering, 
gray-green  eyes — eyes  with  a  certain  cool  allure  in  their 
depths.  She  and  Ferdinand  had  an  "understanding,"  or 
so  the  neighbours  said;  and  Mrs.  Neal  liked  to  think  so  too. 
Sometimes,  holding  one  of  Ferdinand's  newly-darned  socks 
in  her  thin,  wrinkled  fingers,  she  would  fall  into  a  revery 
that  cheered  her  lonely  old  heart. 

Ferdinand  married — Ferdinand's  babies  on  her  lap — 
little  voices  babbling  about  the  shop  and  living  rooms — 
why,  how  that  would  please  Father,  and  Tommy! — Then, 
with  a  start,  she  would  remember .... 

AND  so  another  year  passed;  a  year  of  dwindling  busi- 
ness, and  of  fretful  abstraction  on  Ferdinand's  part.  The 
affairs  of  the  shop  did  not  worry  Mrs.  Neal,  for  she  knew 
that  her  clever  eldest  son  was  equal  to  any  situation;  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  trade  would  pick  up,  under 
his  efficient  management.  His  morose  pre-occupation 
did  worry  her,  though;  and  finding  him  frowning  over  the 
ledgers,  she  would  sometimes  slip  up  behind  him,  and 
murmur,  stroking  his  hair, 

"Son,  you  work  too  'ard,  I  do  believe!" 
"Oh,  I'm  all  right.  Mother!  Don't  bother!"  Ferdin- 
and would  usually  answer,  with  a  deeper  frown;  and  Mrs. 
Neal,  shaking  her  head  anxiously,  would  scurry  upstairs 
and  construct  some  ponderous  food  masterpiece  to  tempt 
her  poor  overworked  boy's  appetite:  perhaps  a  roast,  with 
real  Yorkshire  pudding  beside  it,  or  a  majestic  boiled 
apple-dumpling! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cause  of  Ferdinand's  abstraction 
was  merely  that  he  hated  the  haberdashery  business  in  toto: 
shirts,  collars,  customers,  boxes,  handkerchiefs,  showcases, 
neckties,  broom  and  dustpan— everything,  in  short,  that 
was  in  or  of  the  store,  Ferdinand  hated  with  a  deadly  hate; 
and  he  was  about  ready  to  tell  his  mother  so. 

Being  head  of  the  shop  had  seemed  a  great  promo- 
tion to  him,  a  year  before;  but  now  he  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  was  back  in  Grimes  and  Gray's 
real  estate  office,  at  his  shiny  new  flat-topped  desk,  with 
the  chance  before  him  to  be  a  suburban  salesman  soon, 
taking  in  fat  commissions. 

One  chilly  October  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  Rose 
Conaughty  slipped  quickly  into  the  shop.  She  was 
breathing  fast,  and  there  was  an  unwonted  excitement  in 
her  face.  Old  Mrs.  Neal,  looking  out  from  the  back  office, 
smiled  gently  at  the  girl  and  turned  back  to  her  mending. 
She  knew  that  Rose  and  Ferdinand  would  want  to  talk. 

Rose  unfolded  a  newspaper  which  had  been  tucked  un- 
der her  arm,  spread  it  on  the  counter,  beyond  Mrs.  Neal's 
angle  of  vision,  and  with  her  back  to  the  little  office,  began 
whispering  to  Ferdinand,  who  listened  intently.  Mrs. 
Neal  did  not  try  to  hear  what  they  were  saying.  Smiling 
over  her  work,  she  drifted  off  into  one  of  her  happy  day- 
dreams.    Young  love.    Ferdinan^  and  Rose! 

Presently  slie  heard  Rose  going  out,  and  Ferdinand  clos- 
ng  up  the  door  af^er  her— and  then  pulUng  down  the 
shades,  and  locking  up. 

"Why,  is  it  ten  o'clock  already,  Son?"  she  asked 
in  surprise. 

"Near  enough.  Mother,"  he  said  absently,  walk- 
ing back  to  her.  He  was  holding  a  folded  news- 
paper in  his  hand.  He  put  his  left  foot  against 
the  rung  of  her  rocking-chair,  and  contemplated 
his  trim,  well-polished  boot  admiringly. 

"Well,  Mother—"  he  began  slowly.  "I  might 
as  well  tell  you — Rose  saw  it  in  the  paper  to- 
night—Tommy has  been  killed— out  West— in  a 
train-wreck — " 

THAT  was  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Neal  had 
ever  fainted.  It  was  with  a  bleak,  dreary 
sen.se  of  failure — inefficiency — emptiness — that 
she  gradually  struggled  back  to  consciousness. 
Ferdinand  was  slowly  and  carefully  dampening 
her  forehead  from  a  glass  of  water  that  he  held  in 
one    hand. 

"Tommy!"  she  moaned.    "Oh,  it  fo«'<.be! 
Tommy—" 
She  burst  out  crying. 
"Yes,  Mother,"  sighed  Ferdinand.      "Yes,  the 

paper  gives  all  the  details but  don't  read  it  now." 

But  she  must  read  it,  she  must  know!  Dully  she  picked 
up  the  sheet,  with  its  type  swimming  before  her  eyes.  It 
was  an  old  enough,  usual  enough  story,  when  at  last  her 
tear-dimmed  vision  could  make  it  out:  the  big  news  of  a 
train-wreck  near  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  and  with  it  the  little 
news,  otherwise  hardly  worth  quoting  in  the  Eastern 
papers,  of  two  hoboes,  "riding  the  rods."  found  dead. 
Continued  on  page  iS 
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THE   MAUVE    MICRASTER 


THE    Thompsons    of     Templarsbourne, 
which  is  probably  the  most   beautiful 
sixteenth-century  house  in  Kent,   take 
paying  guests. 

The  girl  who  knelt  by  the  big  fire  in  the  hall 
late  on  a  cold  Spring  afternoon,  was  one  of  these — a  guest 
who  came  frequently.  She  had  just  arrived  now.  She 
still  wore  her  hat,  and  she  was  exchanging  greetings  with 
the  youngest  Miss  Thompson,  who  sat  on  the  arm  of  a 
lounge  regarding  her  affectionately. 

She  was  an  orphan,  this  guest.  She  lived  in  some  isolat- 
ed place  in  Lincolnshire,  and  she  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  much  happier  at  Templarsbourne 
than  anywhere  else.  Yet,  although  she  appeared  to  be 
quite  her  own  mistress,  she  never  stayed  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  at  a  time. 

The  contour  of  her  face  was  pretty;  her  grey  eyes,  which 
occaaonally  she  raised  when  speaking,  were  pretty  too, 
but  their  expression  was  not  normal.  They  were  very  weary, 
very  mournful;  and  they  were  something  else.  There  came 
to  Miss  Thompson  this  afternoon  a  vague  idea  that  they 
were  afraid. 

"Betty,"  she  said,  puzzled,  concerned,  yet  managing 
to  restrain  her  tongue  in  a  certain  degree,  "you  look  more 
knocked-out  than  ever.  Either  Lincolnshire  doesn't  agree 
with  you,  or — " 

"Lincoln-sheer's  a'  right,  ma  lass,"  murmured  the  other 
playfully  in  dialect,  but  without  a  smile.  Then  she  added 
quickly:"Well,  who  besides  the  Lerrards  are  here?" 

"Maurice  Finlock,  and  Dick — they're  playing  golf  at 
Deal  to-day;  the  Scudamores,  the  Brownings.  Oh,  they're 
all  people  you  know ....  except  the  Rikkeiths.  I  say,  you- 
'll like  them."  Miss  Thompson's  features  regained  their 
brightness.  "Professor  Rikkeith  is  no  end  of  a  big  gun  in 
scientific  circles,  but  he's  stunninglynice.  He's  a  bachelor. 
He's  here  with  his  mother." 

"His  mother!  I  thought  professors  were  ancient  and 
white-bearded,  without — "  the  girls'  voice  faltered  a  little 
— "without  mothers." 

"Not  our  professor.    Why,  he's  the  merest  infant.    At 
least  he  isn't  more  that  thirty-five." 
"What  does  he— profess?" 

"Palaeontology,  my  dear.     It's   a    branch  of    geology 
which  consists  of  going  out  with  a  bag  and  stealing  the 
parifA  council's  road  stones." 
Betty's  lips  quivered  with  a  smile. 
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"Nonsense,"  she  said,  distending  her  slim  fingers  in  the 
heat. 

"Absolute  fact,"  replied  Joan  Thompson,  gratified  to 
notice  that  the  spell  of  Templarsbourne  was  already  work- 
ing on  the  guest,  who  really  gave  the  impression  that  she 
had  not  smiled  since  her  last  visit.  "Absolute  fact,  though, 
of  course,  that's  not  quite  all  he  does.  He  tells  you  incred- 
ible things — about  stones.  He  writes  books;  he  lectures; 
and  he  has  travelled  far  and  adventurously — after  stones. 
He  doesn't  talk  overmuch  of  his  escapades  in  savage  lands, 

but  his  mother  will  tell  you Apparently  the  parish 

councils  of  Patagonia  or  Papua  very  naturally  objected  to 
their  road  metal  being  bagged,  and  chucked  weapons  at 
the  prof — Hello!  here  comes  tea — and  his  mother.  I'll  in- 
troduce you."  Miss  Thompson  slipped  from  the  lounge. 
"Mrs.  Rikkeith,  this  is  Betty  Dreux." 

DURING  tea,  the  bell  for  which  brought  a  dozen  cheery 
folk — Thomspons  and  guests — into  the  hall,  Betty 
and  the  prof essor's  mother  sat  together,  Mrs.  Rikkeith  at 
once  liked  the  girl  with  the  queerly-shadowed  eyes,  who 
plainly  was  striving  hard  to  be  bright  and  careless  and 
plainly  found  it  difficult  even  to  pretend  to  be  so.  And 
Betty  was  considerably  attracted  by  the  slender,  white- 
haired  woman,  who  presently  was  admitting  with  simple 
candour  her  love  and  admiration  for  her  son.  When  Mrs. 
Rikkeith  spoke  of  him  as  Adrian,  Betty  suddenly  remem- 
bered having  seen,  more  than  once,  the  name  and  style 
"Professor  Adrian  Rikkeith"  in  big  letters  in  publishers' 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 

The  professor  did  not  appear  until  tea  was  practically 
over.  He  let  himself  in  by  the  front  door,  which  opened 
directly  into  the  hall.  He  was  a  spare,  clean-shaven,  sur- 
prisingly young  man,  with  a  strong  chin  and  a  pair  of  very 
blue  eyes,  which,  Betty  marked,  had  a  gay  and  reckless — 
certainly  an  unprofessorial — flash  in  them.  He  carried  a 
small,  muddy  haversack  and  was  extremely  muddy  him- 
self. 


T     T  out    some   tea    for    the    belated     newcomer. 

l-j  1-/  The  professor  rubbed  his  fingers  in  a  notice- 

ably white  handkerchief  and  walked  across  and 
sat  by  his  mother.  He  enjoyed  his  tea  and  ans- 
wered shortly,  but  pleasantly  enough,  the  var- 
ious commonplace  remarks  addressed  to  him.  There  was 
something  very  light-hearted  and  boyish  about  him,  but 
Betty  perceived  that  everyone,  the  rather  irresponsible 
Miss  Joan  included,  treated  him  with  more  than  a  hint  of 
deference. 

His  mother  had  introduced  him  to  Betty,  but  was  sit- 
ting between;  and  it  was  not  until  she  got  up  that  he  gave 
the  girl  any  of  his  attention.  Unobtrusively  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  clear  view  of  her. 

"Do  you  mind  cigarette  smoke  so  near  you?"  he  asked, 
pulling  a  silver  case  from  his  pocket.  He  stared  at  it. 
"Oh,  hang!"  he  ejaculated.  Then  he  begged  Betty's 
pardon.  "I'm  always  doing  that,"  he  half  explained. 

"What?" 

He  pointed  to  a  freshly  made  scratch  on  the  case  and 
produced  from  the  pocket  it  had  been  in — a  stone. 

It  was  grey  flint,  about  the  size  of  a  golf  ball,  and  almost 
entirely  smooth.  Its  shape  was  exactly  that  of  the  human 
heart  (as  popularly  depicted),  and  a  whitish,  feathery 
star  design  was  bitten  deeply  into  its  face. 

"A  stone  heart  with  a  star!"  cried  Betty,  "How  pretty! 
May  I  see?"  She  held  out  her  hand.  "What  is  it?" 

"It's  an  echinoderm  of  the  Upper  Cretacious  System  of 
the  Mesozoic  Period."  he  said  gravely. 


"Professor,  you  look  very  cold.   Please  don't  bother  to 
clean  up.   Come  to  the  fire,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  pouring 


BETTY,  who  had  it  in  her  palm,  looked  up  with  reproach. 
^  He  had  expected  that,  and  he  laughed.  But  then  he 
realized  that  even  mock  pain  in  those  eyes  which  seemed 
to  hold  so  much  real  pain  was  somewhat  too  poignant  to 
be  amusing. 

"That  was  unkind  of  me,"  he  said  quickly.  "Look  here, 
shall  I  tell  you  all  I  can  about  it?  It's  called  a  micraster— " 

He  lit  his  cigarette,  had  a  hurried  puff,  and  moved 
nearer.  "It's  a  fossil.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  body  of  a  little  sea 
urchin  that  died  on  Kentish  soil  when  Kent  was  sea  bot- 
tom— aeons  of  time  before  man  was  created.  .  The  sea 
urchin's  body  changed — actually  changed,  into  mud,  and 
then  into  stone — that's  the  theory  I  support— or,  as  the 
body  decayed,  mud  crept  into  the  shell,  taking  its  place, 
and,  of  course,  changing  into  stone. . .  .1  found  it  just  now 
on  a  roadside  flint  heap." 
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She  hung  over  the  micraster,  thrilled  with  interest, 
studying  intently  the  star  pattern  which  had  been  traced 
long  before  the  age  of  human  eyes.  "How  old  is  it?"  she 
asked. 

"I  simply  can't  tell  you.  I  might  be  ten  million  years 
out." 

"Ten — million!"  She  gazed  at  him  in  amazement.  "Has 
there  been — so  much  time?" 

"Since  the  world  began?  There  has  indeed."  He  leaned 
back  a  little  with  a  retrospective  light  in  his  eyes.  "Ten 
million  years!  Why  the  word  'day'  which  the  Bible  uses 
in  speaking  of  the  Creation  stands  in  most  instances  for 
tens  of  millions  of  years.  There  has  been  life  of  a  sort  on 
this  earth  for  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  years. 
In  that  great  line  of  life  stretching  from  the  beginning  to 
now  I  could  point  out  to  you  just  where  the  micraster 
occurs;  but  as  to  how  old  it  is — "  He  shook  his  head  slowly. 
"We  have  no  sure  basis  for  calculating.  I — I  hope  that 
one  day  I  shall  discover  such  a  basis.  Until  then  I  can  only 
put  the  micraster's  age  at  vague  millions." 

His  voice  had  fallen  to  a  soft  note;  and  Betty's,  as  she 
repeated  his  phrase  "vague  millions",  was  equally  low 
pitched.  They  had  forgotten  that  other  people  were  sit- 
ting round  them. 

Presently  the  professor,  with  his  keen  blue  eyes  on 
Betty's,  perceived  that  he  had  made  her  forget,  temporar- 
ily at  any  rate,  something  else.  By  her  request  he  had  gone 
on  talking  of  the  past.  He  had  told  her  of  colossal  beasts, 
of  eerie  flying  reptiles,  of  a  world  she  had  never  imagined; 
and  her  eyes  were  shining  so  eagerly  that  all  the  worst  of 
the  shadow  had  gone  from  them. 

The  dressing-bell  sounded,  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  two  sat  on,  with  the  hall  to  themselves. 

"Oh,  it's  wonderful,  wonderful!"  said  Betty,  when  she 
stood  up  at  last.  She  looked  at  the  micraster,  which  she 
still  held.  She  breathed  tremulously.  "I  must  find  a  mi- 
craster.   I'd  love  to  have  one!" 

"Keep  that,"  said  the  professor;  "and — where  the  mis- 
chief did  I  put  my  sack?  Ah,  yes. . .  .I've  three  more  in 
that  I  wish  you'd  take.  I  don't  want  them. 
I'm  collecting  some  merely  to  give  to  my  pupils. 
At  least  that's  my  excuse.  Really  I  potter 
after  them  for  sheer  love  and  on  chance  of 
tumbling   across   something   rare." 

"No,"  said  Betty;  "I  want  to  find 
one  for  myself — to  taste  the  joy  of 
discovery." 

II 

WELL,  what  luck?"  asked  Pro- 
fessor Rikkeith  at  lunch  the 
next  day.  Betty  shook  her  head. 
"I've  dragged  Joan  Thompson  for 
miles,  exhausted  her,  made  her  thor- 
oughly angry;  but  I  haven't  seen  a 
sign  of  a  micraster.  Still  I'm  going 
out  again  at  once." 

At  tea  the  professor  repeated  his  inquiry. 

"No,"  .said  Betty  disconsolately.  "And 
I  so  hop>ed — " 

The  professor  peered  meditatively  into 
his  cup.  "Why  not  come  out  with  me  to- 
morrow afternoon?  I  needn't  do  the  real 
finding.  I'll  just  put  you  on  the  right 
track." 

Betty's  face  lit  up.  "I  should  be  a  nui- 
sance," she  said. 

"Nuisance?  I'd  be  delighted  to  have 
your  company,  if  you  wouldn't  mind  me 
squirming  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  old 
quarry  we  shall  pass." 

Then  the  professor,  recollecting  with 
perturbation  that  he  had  observed  to  sev- 
eral of  the  guests  now  present,  who  once 
had  manifested  an  inclination  to  share  his 
walks,  that  a  companion  would  seriously 
'listract     his     thoughts,     drank     hastily. 

By  half  past   two   the   next   afternoon 
Betty  and  he  had  left  Templarsbourne  a 
mile  behind.   The  weather  was  breezy.  The  sky  was  deep 
blue  with  dazzling  white  clouds;  the  roads  were  sparkling 
from  a  recent  shower. 

The  proessor,  in  an  old  suit  and  older  leggings,  haversack 
in  hand,  with  his  cap  in  one  of  his  side  pockets,  and  a 
polished,  vicious,  beautifully  made  hammerhead  sticking 
out  of  the  other,  was  giving  further  vivid  word  pictures  of 
the  past;  and  Betty's  spirits  soared. 

"Here's  a  promising  heap,"  he  said  as  they  reached  a 
long  mound  of  stones.  "And  just  the  conditions  for  micras- 
ter-hunting — sunshine  and  everything  washed  clean.  Now, 
Miss  Dreux,  make  your_ first  find." 

She  searched  vainly.  When  she  had  given  up  he 
.searched,  and  showed  her  what  she  had  mLssed — two 
micrasters.  one  blue,  one  crimson  and  yellow. 

"Have  these,"  he  urged. 

But  she  would  not. 

At  the  next  stone  heap  neither  found  anything  and  at 
the  next  Betty  failed  again,  missing  another  blue  micraster, 
which  fell  to  Rikkeith. 


For  half  an  hour  nothing  more  was  discovered.  Then  the 
professor,  having  lifted  and  scrutinized  a  big,  knobbed 
chunk  of  flint,laid  it  down  and  slipped  on  a  pair  of  goggles. 

"Look  away,  please,"  he  said.  There  was  the  crack  of 
his  hammer  on  the  flint;  and  Betty,  facing  round,  saw  the 
stone  in  two  sections,  and  a  broken  micraster  protruding 
from  the  core  of  one  of  these. 

"Another  way  of  hunting  'em,"  he  remarked,  wrenching 
out  the  fossil.  "But  I  can't  let  you  crack  stones.  If  you 
damaged  yourself  what  would  your  people  say — to  me?" 

"I  haven't  any  people,  if  you  mean  parents,"  she  ans- 
wered, with  a  catch  in  her  voice,  as  they  walked  on. 

"I'm  sorry,"  replied  Rikkeith.  He  studied  her  profile, 
the  shine  of  her  dark-gold  hair,  and  did  feel  very  sorry. 

"With  whom  do  you  live?"  he  said  presently.  She  raised 
her  chin,  almost  as  though  the  question  hurt,  and  gazed 
straight  before  her. 

"My  half-brother.  Dr.  Glantwhitt." 

"Medicine?  It's  a  noble,  grand  profession,  isn't  it?" 
he  said  thoughtfully.  "Do  you  know,  I'm  a  qualified  medi- 
cal man  myself,  'among  other  things.  But  I  haven't  time 
to  practise,  except  on  my  mother,  to  please  her,  when  she 
believes  she   has  finger-ache." 

TTE  LAUGHED  reminiscently,  affectionately,  hoping 
•*— ^to  make  Betty  respond  to  his  blithe  mood.  And  then: 
"Does  your  half-brother  write  or  do  anything  like  that?" 
he  asked.  "I've  heard  of  a  Dr.  Glantwhitt — James  Glant- 
whitt, but  for  a  minute  I  can't  recall.  It  was  about  three 
years  ago." 

"You  would  soon  remember,"  she  said,  "so  I  will  tell 
you ....  I  don't  think  anyone  at  Templarsbourne  knows — " 

He  perceived  the  appeal  in  that.  "Trust  me,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Three  years  ago  some  men  were  tried  for  attempting  to 
cheat  an  insurance  company.    Jimmy,  my  half-brother. 


"A  micraster  like  that!"  he  exclaimed.  "I've  often 
yearned  for  one,  but  never  found  it."  He  scanned  the  sur- 
face of  the  by-road  they  were  in.  "All  the  flint  just  here 
is  that  color."  He  began  to  rake  with  his  hammer  among 
the  mauve  fragments  which  filled  the  ruts.  Presently  he 
gave  a  call  of  triumph. 

"You  haven't  got  it!"  cried  Betty.  She  was  searching 
a  few  yards  away.   She  straightened  herself  excitedly. 

"No;  but  look  at  this."  He  went  to  her  and  exhibited 
a  curved  shred  of  the  flint. 

"This  is  part  of  the  nest  it  was  in.  See  the  marks  of  it 
on  the  inner  side.  And  the  tint  of  this  stone  is  perfect.  .  . 
The  micraster  may  easily  be  the  same  color,  and  it  can't 
be  far  off ....  If  only  the  stone-breaker's  hammer  hasn't 
knocked  it  to  atoms!  Hunt — hunt  for  all  you're  worth. 
Take  the  hammer.  I'll  use  my  fingers.  You've  dropped  into 
a  rare  chase." 

It  was  Betty  who  ran  the  prize  to  earth.  It  was  sunk 
deep  in  the  roadbed,  only  the  star  design  showing.  She 
saw  that  suddenly  and  vividly,  and  thrilled.  With  the 
hammer  she  gouged  it  out — a  great  mauve-pink,  almost 
translucent  micraster,  thirteen  ounces  in  weight,  as  the 
scales  were  to  prove.  Wiping  it  with  her  handkerchief,  she 
called  to  Rikkeith. 

"It's  hke  an  enormous  jewel,"  she  said  trembling  with 
gratification  as  he  examined  it.  "It  must  be  the  prettiest 
micraster  in  the  world." 

"I'm  certain  it  is,"  he  answered.  "And  it's  so  different 
from  any  I  know  that  you  must  lend  it  me  occasionally  for 
exhibition  purposes." 

He  regarded  it  enviously.  "I'm  so  pleased  at  your  good 
fortune,"  he  said,  holding  it  out  to  her. 

She  motioned  it  away.  "I  wouldn't  think  of  keeping  it. 
You  wanted  one  like  it.  I  give  it  to  my  master  in  palaeon- 
tology." 

Her  eyes  were  very  eager,  more  free  from  shadows  than 
he  had  yet  seen  them. 

"You  won't  refuse  it?"    she  begged. 
"I  refuse  it  absolutely." 
Betty  took  it.  "I'll  leave  it  to  you.  . .  . 
if  I  die,"  she  said. 

She  made  the  unexpected  remark  with 
an  odd  intonation.  There  was  a  nervous 
twitching  at  her  nostrils  which  Rikkeith 
strongly  disliked. 

"Don't  be  morbid,"  he  said  sharply. 


HI 


"It's    the    sweetest    nijcht,"    »he    whispered, 

as  Rikkeith    'abducted*   her.  "I   hope  there's 

not   a   train." 


was  mixed  up  with  the  matter;  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  tried  himself;  he  was  very  nearly  struck  off 
the   Medical   Regi.ster." 

Rikkeith's  hand  happened  to  touch  one  of  hers 
just  then.   His  fingers  closed  on  it  for  an  instant. 

"Poor  little  girl,  you've  had  your  troubles,"  he  said 
softly. 

Then  he  halted  and  caught  up  a  splinte-  of  flint,  wet 
and  gleaming,  from  the  centre  of  the  roafi  "T.nok  at  the 
color  of  this.    Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

"Mauve-  mauve-pink.  You  can  see  through  it,"  said 
Betty,  bending  over  the  chip. 


E  USED  that  term  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances twelve  days  later.  Betty 
by  this  time  owned  twenty-eight  stone 
hearts  and  one  professorial  heart.  But, 
despite  her  possession  of  the  latter,  she 
was  in  the  lowest  spirits.  For  the  past  two 
days  her  eyes  had  been  full  of  shadows 
again;  and  Rikkeith,  try  as  he  would, 
could  not  dispel  them. 

He  was  in  an  unenviable  mood  him- 
self. Betty  was  leaving  Templarsbourne 
the  next  day.  She  loved  him— there  was 
no  mistake  about  that.  But,  though  he 
begged  her  persistently,  she  would  not 
promise  to  marry  him.  She  averred  that 
this  question  must  be  left,  that  she  re- 
quired months  to  consider  it,  that  she 
had  certain  duties  she  could  not  abandon; 
and  in  all  her  excuses  she  was  wilfully 
indefinite,  obviously  withholding  some- 
thing, choked  with  misery. 

Rikkeith  was  extraordinarily  uneasy. 

They  were  at  the  spot  where  the  Mauve 

Micraster  had  been  found.    The  sight 

of  the  hole  from  which  Betty  had  gouged 

it,  still  there  in  the  road,  had  brought. 

them  to  a  standstill,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 

Betty    frankly    leaning    hard    against 

Rikkeith. 

"That  afternoon  when  we  found  it!" 
she  said.  "Wasn't  I  happy  then? 
I  guessed  I  should  have  lots  more 
hunts  with  you;  lots  more  blue-sky 
afternoons  on  the  roads,  with  you  mak- 
ing me  forget  my~"  she  hesitated  and 
struggled  to  speak  lightly — "my  house- 
keeping worries. .  .  What  afternoons!" 
she  whispered.  "And  now  we've  come 
to  — to  the  last  we're  ever  to  have 
together ....  quite  probably."  Again 
she  tried  to  sound  a  lighter  note. 
"Gracious!  Adrian,  I've  been  laying 
l)are  my  thoughts  to  you.  Did  any 
other  girl  ever — " 

"No,  she  didn't,"  said  the  professor. 

"But  the  point  is,  you're  not  laying 

bare  your  thought.'!."     He  turned  his 

head,  looking  into  her  eyes.   "Why  'quite  probably'?" 

he  asked  severely.  "Why  such  downright  ill-omen   . .  Are 

you    afraid  of  something?" 

"Afraid?"  The  denial  in  her  tone  was  indignant,  but  her 
eyes  were  startled  and  confused.  After  a  moment  she 
looked  down.  "II  only  think,  now  and  then,  I  shan't — 
live,"  she  said.  Continued  on  page  US 
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CARTOONS         BY        LOU         SKUCE 


POLITICS  are  experiencing  the  calm  after  the  storm. 
With  the  elections  over  and  the  cabinet  carefully  se- 
lected the  chosen  of  the  people  are  observing  a  dis- 
■creet  silence.  The  opposition  papers  picture  a  bunch  of 
apprentice  statesmen  wandering  around  the  corridors 
locating  their  offices  and  trying  to  think  thoughts  in  keep- 
ing with  their  exalted  positions.  The  Government  organs 
can  plainly  see  a  grave  gathering  of  thoughtful  men  sitting 
with  ■compressed  lips  and  wrinkled  brows  wrestling  with 
problems  that  none  but  good  Grits  could  ever  hope  to 
solve. 

So  there  you  are.  You  can  take  your  choice.  If  you  be- 
long to  the  Grit  persuasion  you  will  recognize  in  every 
sneer  at  the  King  genius  ^  bit  of  sacrilege  for  the  which 
death  would  be  a  punishment  only  too  mild.  If  you  are  a 
Tory  you  will  know  instinctively  that  scurrilous  remarks 
anent  the  Young  Premier  are  simple  statements  of  fact, 
forced  from  the  lips  of  reluctant  critics  who  are  loath  to 
decry  one  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  young  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  King's  first  edict  was  one  of 
silence.  The  newspaper  correspondents  were  "shooed"  a- 
way  from  the  corridors  adjacent  to  the  council  room  and 
the  hustlers  after  our  daily  news  were  told  in  simple  words 
and  few  that  he,  Mr.  King,  would  do  the  talking  for  the 
entire  cabinet.  And  for  once  in  his  life  Mr.  King  has  re- 
frained from  speech.  Through  certain  channels  it  has  been 
allowed  to  leak  out  that  the  Government  would  practise 
economy.  From  the  same  underground  sources  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  first  session  of  Parliament  would  be  de- 
voted to  industrious  idleness.  But  beyond  that  not  a 
whisper  as  to  tariff,  railway  policy  or  any  of  the  other 
little  matters  in  which  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ested. 

And  the  first  thing  that  attracts  your  attention  is  that, 
with  the  election  over,  the  tariff  is  no  longer  a  burning 
question.  It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  the  future  of 
Canada  was  hanging  in  the  balance.  On  whether  the  tariff 
went  up  or  down  depended  the  opening  or  closing  of  our  in- 
dustries. If  the  tariff  went  up  with  Meighen  to  hold  the 
ladder,  the  whir  of  factory  wheels  would  drown  the  hard- 
times  cry;  if  the  tariff  went  down  with  King  sitting  on  the 
lid  to  keep  it  there  grass  would  grow  in  the  city  streets  and 
bread  lines  would  furnish  the  only  position  the  artisan 
might  aspire  to. 

But  Meighen  has  gone,  King  has  come  and  the  only 
noticeable  change  is  that  some  parts  of  Canada  are  ex- 
periencing a  mild  winter.  You  won't  hear  much  about  that 
tariff  till  another  election  happens  along.  Then  it  will  be 
Johnny-on-the-Spot  again  helping  to  make  and  unmake 
governments  that,  between  sessions,  treat  it  with  good- 
natured   contempt. 

One  Mistake  to  Avoid 

OF  course  in  due  time,  and  after  careful  consideration, 
there  will  be  changes  in  the  tariff.  But  as  many  of  the 
manufacturers  interested  prepared  for  them  by  changing 
their  politics  just  before  election,  you  needn't  look  for  any- 
thing drastic.  Some  good  Grits  may  have  to  be  rewarded; 
a  few  stubborn  Tories,  who  did'nt  read  the  political  skies 
aright,  may  have  to  be  taught  a  lesson.  But  as  for  you  and 
me,  we'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  forget  all  about  tariffs  un- 
less young  Mr.  King  brings  on  an  untimely  election  by  for- 
getting to  treat  Tom  Crerar  and  his  Farmers  with  the  pro- 
per amount  of  respect. 

But  one  thing  is  early  evident.  Young  Mr.  King  is  not 
going  to  make  Sir  Robert  Borden's  mistake.  Sir  Robert, 
under  the  expert  guidance  of  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell,  and  per- 


haps Hon.  James  Calder,  spent  the  de- 
clining years  of  his  political  life  handing 
out  jobs  to  refoi-med  Liberals  and  parti- 
ally-reformed Liberals.  Net  result  was 
that  when  the  election  came  on  the  Tory 
organization  had  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  Dominion.  In  fact  in  about  six  of 
the  nine  provinces  it  looks  as  if  the  whole 
Tory  party  had  also  participated  in  that 
vanishing  act. 

So  Mr.  King— I'd  call  him  Wandering 
Willie,  but  that  I  hesitate  to  cause  pain 
and  suffering  to  so  many  good  Grit  read- 
ers and  an  editor  who  is  as  good  a  Grit  as 
any  of  them— decided  to  keep  everything 
worth  keeping  right  in  the  Liberal 
family.  So  much  so  in  fact  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  those  Liberals  who  voted  for 
conscription  in  1917  have  yet  been  fully 
reinstated. 

You'll  notice  that  when  Mr.  King, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  picked  his 
Cabinet,  there  was  no  wild  rush  to  herd  conscription  Liber- 
als into  the  sacred  circle.  To  be  sure  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding 
caught  an  early  place.  But  though  the  little  grey  man  was 
elected  as  a  conscriptionist  in  1917  he  never  fully  identified 
himself  with  the  Unionist  party.  He  kept  his  seat  to  the 
left  of  Mr.  Speaker  and  never  overlooked  an  opportunity 
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to  prove  that  his  heart  was  always  true  to  the  part  of 
Laurier  and  reciprocity.  And  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  conscription  Liberal  that  cabinet  holds. 
Of  course,  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  may  have  conscription 
leanings.  But  he  was  working  on  his  provincial  job  when 
the  1917  elections  were  on.  Also  Geo.  P.  Graham  wobbled 
but  he  finally  ran  as  a  Laurier  candidate  in  South  Essex. 
Now  the  returns  from  Ontario  as  well  as  the  Maritime 
provinces  show  that  a  lot  of  Liberals  who  voted  Unionist  in 
1917  must  haye  gone  back  to  their  first  love  in  1921.  But 
it  looks  as  if  they  hadn't  yet  been  given  full  fellowship.  For 
in  the  hard-shell  Liberal's  heart  there  is  still  the  image  of 
Laurier.  And  he  who  once  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Plumed  Knight  has  still  a  thing  or  two  to  live  down. 

Senator  McCoig's  $4,000  Plum, 

AND  getting  down  to  appointments  outside  the  cabinet 
•^*-you  find  no  changes  in  the  King  policy.  Archie  McCoig 
pulled  down  the  first  Senatorship;  and  Archie  consistently 
said  his  prayers  at  Laurier's  knee.  To  be  sure  the  Govern- 
ment needed  Archie's  seat  for  the  loquacious  Mr.  Murdock. 
But  quite  a  long  list  of  seats  were  lined  up  to  make  a  choice 
from  and  it  took  a  lot  of  wire-pulling  before  Archie  landed 
in  the  Red  Chamber.  It  seems  a  shame  too  that  the  best 
rural  politician  of  his  generation  should  be  relegated  to  des- 
uetude and  $4,000.00  per  annum.  But  Archie  is  a  bit 
Scotch  and  with  hard  times  hovering  around  who  can  blame 
him  if  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  side-step  all  chances 
of  a  place  in  the  political  bread-line  ? 

Then  there's  Duncan  Ross — honest,  earnest,  fussy  little 
Duncan.  He  stayed  put  till  the  rising  Farmer  tide  washed 
him  out  of  his  seat.  Always  a  good  Grit  he  should  make  a 
good  judge.  King  might  have  done  a  lot  worse;  so  might 
Elgin  County;  and  so  might  Duncan. 

And  A.  C.  Hardy,  son  of  his  father,  who  pulled  downj^the 


second  senatorship?  He  never  faltered  in  his  alleg:iance  to 
Laurier  and  he  has  come  into  his  reward.  To  be  sure  a  lot 
of  people  will  tell  you  that  it  would  have  been  better  politics 
to  have  appointed  Fred  Pardee  to  that  job.  For  Fred  is 
still  a  power  among  the  Liberals  of  Western  Ontario  and  the 
day  may  soon  come  when  Mr.  King  will  need  sub-stantial 
assistance  from  that  section.  But  though  F.  F.  Pardee 
was  for  years  Laurier's  boy,  Freddie  put  country  before 
even  his  affections  on  one  historic  occasion.  That  slip  has 
been  forgiven  but  not  forgotten. 

But  hold  on,  there's  our  old  Agricultural  College  chum 
Duncan  Marshall,  of  Alberta.  What  is  it  they've  made 
Duncan?  Is  it  Inspector  of  Agriculture?  or  Lecturer  on 
Agriculture?  Anyway,  it  is  a  job  that  calls  for  $6,000.00 
per.  And  was  Duncan  true  to  Laurier  through  all  the  years 
of  that  terrible  war?  Or  did  they  need  Duncan  to  help 
Charlie  Stewart  find  a  seat  in  Alberta?  Anyway,  Duncan 
has  a  job  that  will  enable  him  to  devote  his  life  to  travel  and 
oratory.  And  let  it  be  said  here  and  now  that  as  an  agri- 
cultural orator  Duncan  has  few,  if  any,  equals  on  this  or 
any  other  continent. 

But,  you  naturally  ask,  has  not  patronage  been  abolished? 
Hush,  child.  Don't  you  know  that  patronage  is  a  word 
known  only  in  the  opposition  trenches?  Translated  for 
Government  use,  it  becomes  reward  of  true  merit.  And 
further  patronage  applies  only  to  the  lower  orders.  If  a 
man  wants  a  job  with  a  pick  and  shovel  that  is  patronage. 
He  must  purify  the  air  by  passing  a  written  examination, 
but  if  a  senatorship,  or  a  judgeship  be  the  prize,  that's 
different.  The  candidate  can  only  qualify  by  passing  a 
political    examination. 

The  Selection  of  P.   C.   Larkin 

THAT  recalls  that  P.  C.  Larkin,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  High  Commissioner  at  London.  Now  it  is 
readily  admitted  that  P.  C.  is  an  eminently  respectable 
citizen  who  wears  a  shiny  silk  hat  and  who  has  waxed 
wealthy  in  the  tea  trade.  But  don't  you  believe  these 
fairy  tales  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  has  reached 
a  long  arm  out  of  the  political  atmosphere  and  gathered 
into  the  country's  service  a  man  immune  to  politics.  Mr. 
Larkin  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
That  he  still  dips  into  a  well-filled  purse  to  further  the 
fortunes  of  impoverished  Grit  statesmen  is  something 
more  than  a  guess.  Mr.  Larkin  will  probably  make  a  good 
commissioner.  His  friends  like  him  and  his  enemies  have 
nothing  to  say  against  him.  But  when  they  tell  you  he 
was  selected  because  of  his  intrinsic  worth,  rather  than 
for  services  rendered  to  the  party,  forget  it.  It  simply 
isn't  done. 

What  else  has  the  Government  done  since  it  settled 
down  to  observe  silence  and  draw  salaries?  Practised 
economy,  you  say.  Of  course  it  has.  And  has  not  Hon. 
W.  C.  Kennedy,  Minister  of  Railways,  set  the  pace? 
Those  railways  call  for  along  about  a  hundred  millions 
from  the  public  purse,  so  it  was  no  use  economising  there 
in  a  picayune  way.  William,  the  Magnificent,  was  the 
first  to  realize  this.    Most  ministers  aspire  to  special  cars. 


Then  it  will  be  Johnn.v-on-the-Spot  again  hrlpinc  to  make  and 
unmake    g^overnments. 
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Nothing  so  small  for  the  people's  William.  He  steamed 
into  Toronto  on  a  special  train  of  six  coaches.  He  had 
President  Kelly,  of  the  G.T.R.,  in  his  train  and  Sir 
Joseph  Flavelle,  chairman  of  the  G.T.R.  Boardjof  Directors, 
in  his  vicinity,  and  carried  every  appearance  of  having 
adapted  the  motto  of  the  latter  to  read:  "To  hell  with 
economy."  You'll  remember  it  was  predicted  that  Will- 
iam, the  Magnificent,  would  cut  a  swath  while  he  lasted. 
He's  away  to  a  flying  start. 

Too  Many  Quebec  Reps? 

DUT  this  economy  thing  belongs  with  oppositions  any- 
•*-'  way.  The  Liberals  practised  it  so  assiduously  prior 
to  December  6  they  are  due  to  relax  a  bit.  Anyway,  it  is 
one  thing  to  be  economical  while  the  other  fellows  hold 
the  purse  and  quite  another  to  be  parsimonious  when  the 
revenues  are  in  your  own  hands.  And  all  the  more  so  when 
the  famished  of  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  are 
howling  like  a  pack  of  wolves  who  have  scented  their  prey. 
Let  the  Tories  practise  economy  for  a  while.  It's  their 
turn. 

Anyway  there  are  other  things  to  do.    Charlie  Stewart 
hasn't  got  a  seat  yet.  And  Mr.  King  so  frequently  deplor- 
ed Mr.  Meigheri's  inability  to  get  French  representation 
in  his  cabinet  that  he  may  be  a  bit  timid  about  facing  the 
House  with  Poppa  Motherwell  as  the  only  minister- from 
anywhere  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mountains.  Of  course, 
Charlie  can  have  Argenteuil.   But  that  means  more  Que- 
bec.   And  the  young  Premier  might  like  the  country  to 
forget,  even  if  he  can't,  the  rather  too  prominent  place 
Quebec  is  taking  in  a  Government  that  was  to  be  repre- 
sentative "of  all  corners  of  Canada  and  all  classes 
of  her  people."     What  with  the  regular  delegation 
from   the  Lower  provinces,   Hon.   W.   S.   Fielding, 
whose  business  is  there,  and  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Graham, 
who   also  works  down   that    way,   things  are   bad 
enough.   If  it  does  further  and  Charlie  Stewart  has 
to  tack  the  mystic  letters  P.  Q.  on  to  his  post  office 
address  some  misguided  member  of  the  opposition 
may  occasionally  make  mention   of  it.    But  with 
"Wood  of  Missouri"  calling  those  twelve  elect  of 
Alberta  the   "disciples"   and  stating  quite  frankly 
that  none  of  them  is  named  "Judas,"  it  looks  like 
Argenteuil  or  nothing  for  Charlie.    So  place  a  little 
bet  on  Argenteuil. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  cabin- 
ets are  selected?  Surely  you  are  not  one  of  those  who 
imagine  a  new  premier  goes  over  the  country  with  a 
search  warrant,  selects  the  best  man  for  each  depart- 
ment and  then  forces  the  reluctant  selection  to  lay 
aside  all  other  lines  of  endeavor  and  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  furthering  the  interests  of  his  country 
and  his  fellow  man?  If  you  are,  buy  an  alarm  clock. 
And  when  you  have  rolled  over  and  rubbed  your 
eyes  take  a  look  at  how  well  some  of  the  new  states- 
men fit  into  their  respective  portfoUos. 

Would  you  pick  a  rich  corporation  lawyer  as  Min- 
ister of  Justice?  Then  why  Sir  Lomer  Gouin?  Would 
you  pick  a  student  of  constitutional  law  to  handle  Canada'  8 
Merchant  Marine  that  promises  to  carry  more  overhead 
expenses  than  cargo?    'Then  why  Ernest  Lapointe? 

Would  you  pick  a  hot-headed  Irishman  with  a  legal 
training  and  a  decided  preference  for  a  scrap  as  the  man  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Post  Office  Department? 
Then  why  Hon.  Charles  Murphy? 

Would  you  select  a  man  who  made  a  fortune  in  gas  and 
oil  to  untangle  the  intricacies  of  the  greatest  railway 
problem  ever  wished  on  this  or  any  other  country?  Then 
why  Hon.  W.  C.  Kennedy? 

There's   A   Reason! 

YOU  can  find  some  reason  why  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell 
was  made  Minister  of  Agriculture;  why  Hon.  Charles 
Stewart  was  made  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Interior; 


why  Dr.  Beland,  a  doctor,  was  made  Minister  of  Health; 
and  why  Hon.  J.  A.  Robb,  a  miller,  was  made  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  But  most  of  the  new  ministers 
don't  know  any  more  about  their  departments  than  did 
the  ministers  of  the  late  lamented  Meighen  Government. 
And  that  is  nothing  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present 
Cabinet  was  first  picked  and  then  allowed  to  scrap  it  out 
as  to  which  should  have  first  grab  at  the  portfolio  bag.  Of 
course.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  held  out  the  justice  prize  and 
Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  "barred"  the  finance  job.  But  the 
rest  wrangled  for  hours  before  they  finally  got  pleased. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  trouble  centred  in  the  Militia  port- 
folio They  tried  to  wish  it  on  to  the  gentle  and  refined  Dr. 
Beland.    But  for  once  the  complaisant  Doctor  re- 
belled. They  then  tossed  it  around  like  a  shuttlecock 
till  it  finally  settled  on  George  P.  Graham.   And  he 
couldn't  shake  it  off.    He  was  rather  glad  to  get  in 
out  of  the  cold,  anyway.   There  were  days  and  days 
when  it  didn't  look  as  if  George  would  get  a  portfolio 
of  any  kind.  But  in  the  whole  shuffle  there  was  no  attempt 
to  give  a  man  the  job  for  which  he  was  fitted.  If  there  had 
been  the  whole  lot  would  probably  have  been  disqualified. 

Nor  is  this  state  of  affairs  peculiar  to  the  new  cabinet. 
It  has  obtained  in  every  cabinet,  or  nearly  every  cabinet, 
since  Confederation.  The  Joblot  cabinet  with  which 
Meighen  plowed  into  the  late  snowstorm  was  probably 
worse.  The  outfit  Sir  Robert  Borden  provided  after  days 
and  weeks  of  worry  was  no  better. 

For  you  see  when  a  premier  sets  out  to  choose  his  illus- 
trious colleagues  he  has  to  keep  a  few  things  in  mind.  Each 
province  has,  if  possible,  to  have  representation.  Then  the 
French  Catholics  have  claims;  so  have  the  Irish  Catholics. 


Hon.  A.  Meaghen  will  be  watching  it  too,  for  the  men  interested  in 

railways  are  the  same  who  first  loaded  him  up  with  bad  advice 

and  later  slipped  a  knife  under  his  politicaL  fifth  rib. 


An*'way  Duncan  has  a  job  thai    will   enable  him  to  devote 
his    life    to    travel    and    oratory. 


And  if  it  is  a  Tory  cabinet  that  is  being  caught  the  Orange- 
men also  want  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  So  by  the  time 
the  cabinet  picker  has  the  men  in  sight  to  fit  each  faction 
he  has  to  banish  from  his  mind  any  idea  of  getting  men  to 
fit  the  portfolios.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  man's  prominence 
in  politics  is  largely  decided  by  his  ability  as  a  debater. 
Prominent  men  rpust  be  chosen' as  ministers,  so  the  debaters 
get  first  choice.  That  is  the  reason  that  so  many  lawyers 
are  allowed  to  write  "Hon."  in  front  cf  their  names. 

A  Boost  from  J.K.,  A  Boost   Indeed! 

BUT  in  this  regard  the  new  Government  is  an  improve- 
ment on  most  of  its  predecessors.  To  be  sure  it  has 
enough  lawyers  to  raise  trouble  but  it  also  has  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  other  callings.  For  instance,  Stewart  and  Mother- 
well are  farmers;  Fielding  is  an  editor;  King  himself  is  a 
little  of  everything  except  a  lawyer;  Robb  is  a  miller; 
Graham  is  an  editor,  financier  and  jokesmith;  Kennedy  is  a 
dealer  in  gas  and  oil,  both  of  which  are  sometimes  used  in 
politics;  Beland  is  a  doctor  and  so  is  King,  of  B.C.  The 
lawyers  are  Lapointe,  Murphy,  Gouin,  Bureau,  Copp  and 
MacKenzie. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  coming  session  and  the  promise 
that  it  is  to  be  thoughtful  and  probably  peaceful.  It  is 
admitted  that  Mr.  King  will  be  well,  advised  if  he  slips 
through  with  the  least  possible  friction.  His  position  is 
far  from  being  a  happy  one.  If  the  opposing  Tories  and 
Farmers  should  unite  against  him  flowers  would  be  in 
order.  His  apparent  safety  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  Farm- 
ers and  Tories  are  closer  to  him  than  they  are  to  each 
other.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  anything  that  would 
make  the  Farmers  vote  against  him  should  make  the  Tor- 
ies vote  for  him  and  vice  versa. 

The  railway  question  is  the  one  that  is  causing  both  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Gouin  to  sit  up  nights.    For  the  western 


They  tried  to  wish  it  on  the  centle  and  refined  Dr.  Beland  but  (or 
once  the  complaisant  Doctor  rebelled. 

Farmers  are  heart  and  soul  for  public  ownership.  The 
Tories  are  committ^  to  a  similar  policy  but  their  hearts 
are  not  in  it.  They  have  private  opinions  of  their  own. 
If  the  House  were  polled  on  a  straight  question  of  public 
ownership  the  vote  against  it  would  probably  show  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  Liberals;  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
Conservatives  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Ontario  Farmers. 
That  is  if  each  member  voted  as  he  really  wanted  to. 

But  policy  would  put  a  different  face  on  that  vote.  The 
Ontario  Farmers,  or  most  of  them,  would  probably  vote 
with  their  western  brethren.  The  Ontario  Conservatives 
led  by  Meighen  would  reluctantly  do  likewise  if  they 
couldn't  find  a  way  of  side-stepping.  Even  a  few  Ontario 
Liberals  might  find  it  politic  to  do  the  same.  So  with  a 
solid  Quebec,  which  is  outspokenly  for  private  ownership, 
at  his  back  and  a  bunch  of  Bluenoses  prepared  to  do 
anything  that  will  place  the  Intercolonial  at  their  disposal 
as  a  political  plaything,  the  Premier  must  needs  pick  his 
steps  with  care  and  nicety. 

Watching  that  railway  play  develop  should  be  one  of 
the  treats  of  the  coming  session.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  may  be 
Minister  of  Justice,  but  you  can  bet  right  now  that  he  is 
giving  more  thought  to  railways  than  he  is  to  justice,  con- 
stitutional questions  and  all  else.  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  will 
be  watching  it  quite  as  closely.  For  the  western  farmers 
have  learned  that  railways  and  freight  rates  have  more 
bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the  West  than  even  the  over- 
talked  tariff. 

Also  the  Hired  Man's  Hero  trusts  not  Sir  Lomer  Goum. 
Hon.  A.  Meighen  will  be  watching  it  too  for  the  men  most 
interested  in  railways  are  the  same  who  first  loaded  him 
up  with  bad  advice  and  later  slipped  a  knife  under  his 
political  fifth  rib.    That  railway  affair  is  a  three- 
cornered  game  of  cut-throat.   King  must  play  the 
first  card  and  he  must  play  it  early  for  Crerar 
can't  wait.    And  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  who  must  se- 
lect the  card  his  Premier  must  play,  is  probably 
doing  a  lot  of  plain  and  fancy  thinking  even  as 
these  few  remarks  go  to  press. 
Of  course,  the  session  now  sticking  its  head  above  the 
horizon  will  have  other  features.   It  will  have  Miss  Agnes 
McPhail,  our  first  stateswoman,  who  promises  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  supply  of"  conversation.    It  will  have 
around  one  hundred  members  who  never  saw  Ottawa  be- 
fore, and  who  until  recently  never  expected  to  see  it  at  all. 
It  will,  or  should  have,  an  abundance  of  that  democracy 
the  scarcity  of  which  in  recent  governments  was  so  fre- 
quently and  voluminously  deplored  by  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King. 
And  it  will  have  Rodolphe  Lemieux  giving  an  added  dignity 
to  the  Speaker's  chair. 

But  can  anybody  even  guess  why  Hon.  Rodolphe  pre- 
ferred the  Speakership  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet?  He  is 
a  close  friend  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  has  more  than  aver- 
age abihty.  That  he  could  have  had  a  portfolio  had  he 
demanded  one  goes  without  question.  But  he  preferred 
wearing  a  gown  and  a  three-cornered  hat  and  listening  to  a 
lot  of  prosy  speeches  he  might  otherwise  have  dodged. 
Everybody  supposed  that  the  Hon.  Rodolphe  preferred 
makfng  speeches  to  listening  to  them.  Sure  it  is  that 
he's  a  confirmed  victim  of  the  talking  habit.  And  here  all 
at  once  and  of  his  own  volition  he  drops  out  of  the  oratory 
competition  arid  picks  a  job  that  practically  gags  him. 
They  do  say  that  Mr.  Lemieux  is  headed  for  the  Lieut.- 
Governorship  of  Quebec  and  that  the  speakership  is  just 
a  way  station  on  his  route.  There  may  be  something  in  it. 
But  aside  from  the  little  things  that  help  to  make  a  new 
Parliament  interesting  this  promises  to  be  a  dull  session. 
So  look  out  for  it.  Sessions  that  have  promised  trouble  in 
the  past  have  faded  to  the  worst  specimens  of  stereotyped 
performances.  So  this  one  that  promises  nothing  may  pro- 
vide anything  and  everything.  Anyway  keep  one  eye  on 
that  railway  situation.  And  always  remember  that  the  so- 
called  "Solid  Quebec"  is  only  solid  on  the  surface.  The 
Montreal  crowd  have  their  Quebec  rivals  cowed  for  the 
moment.  They  hold  the  whip  hand  for  do  they  7iot  con- 
trol the  press  and  provide  the  campaign  funds?   But  the 

brotherly  love  that  should  weld  parties  Intoo-  ■ ' ■•>- nious 

whole  ii  not   epidemic  in  Quebec. 
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TAKING   DOWN    OUR   MEMBERS 


THE  BUSINESS  of  the  first  years  of  the  Cana- 
dian parliament  was  conducted  in  a  happy-go- 
lucky  fashion.  Not  only  were  there  no  prayers, 
hut  from  Confederation  until  1874  there  was  no 
official  report  of  the  debates.  The  first  seven  or 
eight  years'  history  of  our  parliamentary  proceedings 
must  be  gleaned  from  scrap-books  (preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Parliament)  containing  clippings  from  the 
various  newspapers  of  the  country.  Some  golden 
words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  certain  members  of 
the  Senate  are  lost  for  all  time;  because  to  the  clip- 
ping for  May  15th,  1876,  there  is  this  note,  written 
by  one  "A.  L.":  "The  remainder  of  the  debate  of  this 
session  was  not  reported." 

Apparently  opinion  was  widely  divided  on  the  neces- 
sity for  any  report  other  than  that  furnished  by 
the  newspapers;  and  the  debates  on  the  subject  which 
continued  for  years  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
question  was  first  raised  in  the  House  by  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  1867.  He  said  a  number  of  members 
desired  official  reports;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  he  was  chairman,  to  investigate 
the  question.  It  recommended  the  "employment  of 
competent  reporters  for  the  production  of  a  volume 
in  the  style  of  Hansard,  in  both  languages,"  to  com- 
prise a  report  averaging  fourteen  columns  of  1,400 
words  each  daily.  It  was  proposed  to  allow  members 
to  make  any  verbal  corrections  which  the  first  edition 
might  be  found  to  require. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  strong  objection  to 
corrections  was  made  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  and 
what  happened  thereafter,  in  that  connection,  is  re- 
ferred to  later  on  in  this  story.  Sir  John  main- 
tained that  whatever  was  said  should  be  published 
as  spoken.  Sir  John's  words  afterwards  "returned 
:o  plague   the   inventor." 

The  first  proposal  came  to  nothing.  One  gentle- 
man feared  the  fourteen  columns  might  be  filled 
before  nine  o'clock,  "and  when  he  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman arose  to  deliver  a  most  able  speech  after  that 
Viour,  there  would  be  no  space  for  them."  Another 
favored  verbatim  reports,  as  tending  to  make  mem- 
bers "ashamed  to  have  said  so  much  about  so  little." 
Nearly  all  said  a  kind  word  for  the  work  being  pro- 
duced by  the  newspaper  reporters;  Hon.  Joseph  Howe 
observing  that  "although  they  sometimes  made  a 
better  speech  for  the  member  than  he  had  made 
himself,  they  seldom  made  a  worse  one." 

Year  after  year  thereafter  the  subject  was  brought 
up,  discussed,  and  nothing  done.  Hon.  Charles  Tup- 
per  and  others  deplored  the  fact  that,  in  the  interest 
of  history,  nothing  official  was  being  recorded  of 
the  most  important  years  of  parliament.  A  motion 
that  the  work  be  done  and  paid  for  from  the  members' 
indemnity  carried  "amid  roars  of  laughter,"  but  it 
was  apparently  laughed  out  of  existence. 

Meanwhile,  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  the  debates, 
such  as  they  were,  had  been  printed  by  private  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Cotton,  of  the  Ottawa  "Times"  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  had  undertaken  the  work; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  House  to  agree  to  buy 
even  the  printed  reports,  as  it  is  noted  that  a  pro- 
posal to  purchase  copies  for  distribution  among  the 
members  was  brought  up  in  the  form  of  a  round 
robin,  with  closed  doors,  on  the  eve  of  prorogation. 

In  1874  the  first  definite  step  was  taken.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  British  House 
and  elsewhere.  It  proposed  that  a  reporting  staff 
of  five  be  created  under  a  chief  reporter,  who  would 
superintend  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  be  printed 
and  delivered  in  the  post-office  the  following  day. 
There  were  to  be  six  copies  for  each  member  in  sheet 
form  daily,  and  two  bound  volumes  for  each  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  The  daily  reports  were  to  con- 
sist of  matter  equivalent  to  about  eleven  columns  of 
the  size  of  the  Toronto  "Globe."  In  the  discussion 
it  was  said  that  the  present  reports  were  "almost 
burlesques"— largely,  apparently,  not  because  of  de- 
linquencies of  reporters,  but  because  "the  reports  had 
to  be  prepared  hurriedly  and  telegraphed."  Edward 
Blake  complained  that  the  reports  were  one-sided, 
and  the  leading  newspapers  on  both  sides  had  to  be 
read  and  compared  to  get  the  truth.  He  favored  a 
Hansard,  and  denied  the  allegation  that  it  would  tend 
to  prolong  debate;  stating  that  "no  one  would  make 
himself  a  bore  for  the  sake  of  being  reported  in 
Hansard."    Alas!  How  little  he  knew! 


By  T.   M.   FRASER 


A.  C.  CAMPBELL, 

Editor  of  debates,   and   recently  appointed  chief 

of   reporting  brancii  of   House  of   Commons. 


rHE  report  was  adopted;  and  the  contract  for  the 
reporting  was  given  to  two  newspapermen,  Mr. 
Burgess  and  Mr.  Richardson,  who  were  to  pay  their 
own  reporters  out  of  the  lump  sum,  about  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  estimated  that  reporting, 
printing  and  translating  would  not  exceed  $9,000. 
The  arrangement  began  with  the  session  of  .  1875. 
Sir  John  proposed  that  the  reporters  be  admitted  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  But  the  contract  system  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  there  was  constant  agitation  for 
a  change,  the  contractor  apparently  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  increase  his  profits  by  "sweating" — a 
fault  which,  by  the  way,  was  also  found  to  exist  In 


ALBERT  HORTON, 
Cliief  of   Senate   Haniard. 


the  contract  system  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
when  the  system  was  investigated  a  few  years  ago. 
In  1879  some  of  the  members  of  the  Press  Gallery 
submitted  a  scheme  for  an  improved  method  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work.  It  was  adopted;  and  with  certain 
necessary  changes  has  been  since  followed.  It  recog- 
nized the  staff  of  Hansard  as  officers  of  the  House. 
The  reporters  are  classified  by  the  Civil  Service  Act 
and  hired  by  the  Commission,  beginning  at  $2100  and 
advancing  to  $2800,  for  the  session.  They  may  take 
private  work  during  the  time  between  sessions. 

The  Senate  has  had  its  own  Hansard  since  1871. 
Its  first  reporter  was  J.  G.  Bourinot,  afterwards  Sir 
John  Bourinot,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
author  of  the  classic  work  on  Canadian  Parliamen- 
tary procedure  which  has  been  the  vade  mecum  of 
all  Speakers  of  the  House  or  Senate  since  it  was  pub- 
lished. When  appointed  he  was  given  a  seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  Red  Chamber,  and  the  sonorous  title, 
Shorthand  Writer  to  the  Senate  and  Committees  of 
the  Senate.  In  1878  the  Senate  reporting  was  taken 
under  contract  by  Messrs.  George  and  Andrew  Hol- 
land, and  continued  in  this  way  until  1916,  when  Mr. 
Albert  Horton,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  Commons 
Hansard,  and  Editor  of  Debates  for  seventeen  years, 
was  asked  to  organize  an  official  Hansard  staff  for 
the  upper  House.  He  did  so;  and  since  that  time  the 
Senate  reporting  has  been  carried  on  under  his  super- 
vision with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  two  regular 
and  one  resei-ve  reporters.  The  form  and  style  of  the 
reports  of  both  Houses  and  the  index  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Horton,  whose  work  has  left  a  distinct  im- 
press on  the  reports  of  parliament. 

There  are  two  editions  of  the  Commons  Hansard, 
the  unrevised  and  the  revised.  The  former  is  issued 
before  10  o'clock  daily  during  the  session  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  contains  the  report  of  the  previous  day's 
doings  just  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  repor- 
ter and  editor;  but  not,  be  it  noted,  in  all  cases  as  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker!  It  is  designed  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  proof-sheet,  being  not  for  gen- 
eral distribution,  but  for  the  use  of  the  members, 
pi-ess  correspondents,  and  a  few  others. 

The  rule  as  to  revision  allows  the  members  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  issue  of  the  unrevised  edition  in 
which  to  malte  corrections  in  their  speeches  for  the 
revised  edition;  but  they  are  not  supposed  to  change 
in  any  way  the  sense  of  the  words  as  originally 
spoken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  in  some  cases 
done  for  them  by  the  reporter  or  editor — or,  rather, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  impart  sense  to  the  words 
actually  uttered.  As  an  example  of  what  a  member, 
in  the  intoxication  of  verbosity  which  may  come  to 
a  man  when  upon  his  legs,  actually  says  to  the  House, 
take  the  following  verbatim  ti-anscriptions  of  a  re- 
porter's notes;  they  are  taken  from  speeches  de- 
livered years  ago,  and  the  speakei-s  now  talk  not  with 
the  tongues  of  men,  but — let  us  hope — of  angels: 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say. 
1  should  be  glad  if  I  have  contributed  anything  that 
will,  and  this  is  the  last  word,  induce  honorable  gen- 
tlemen who  are  members  of  this  great  central  legis- 
lative body,  representing  a  country  second  to  none,  a 
country  with  the  same  amount  of  population  that  the 
v/orld  has  not  an  equal  to,  with  undeveloped  resources 
sufficient  for  a  hundred  millions.  The  time  will  come 
faster  now,  we  see  it  coming,  the  possibilities  of  Can- 
ada, the  capabilities  of  Canada,  its  untold,  unde- 
veloped wealth  are  world-wide,  and  our  great  cousins 
to  the  south  have  at  last  awakened  up  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  good  men  and  true  men,  and  many  men 
are  coming  here  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Let  me  say 
this  word  with  regard  to  that.  Don't  have  any  fear 
on  one  or  two  points.  I  say  it  modestly,  but  I  have 
visited  many  parts  of  the  West  in  my  younger  days, 
and  sometimes  in  older  ones,  and  there  was  no  place 
I  like  to  go  better  than  in  the  wilds  of  those  far  off 
countries." 

When   the   above   appeared   in   Hansard    it   did   not 
read,  as  it  does   here,  as  though  the  baby  had  been 
playing  with  the  type-writer;  nor  did  the  following,j 
uttered  by  a  well-known  cabinet  minister  of  days  gone 
by: 

"We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  earnings,  the  ex-^ 
penditures  which  were  made  year  by  year  have  been 
made  under  the  same  method,  have  been  made  in 
exactly  the  same  way  year  after  year,  during  the  life 
almost,  the  entire  life  of  the  I.C.R.  The  only  differ^ 
ence — they  have  varied,  of  course,  year  by  year  it 
Continued  on  page  U7 
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THE  MARCH  HARE 


'ITH  a    glance  of 
mingled  pride  and 
regret     B  r  u  n  t  o  n 
Fairleystood  and  looked  for 
a  time  toward  that  modest 
two-storey  slructure,   and 
listened  with  far-reading  ear  to  the  pleasing 
drone  of  motors  as  a  string  of  cars  passed  him, 
reached   the  street,   then   spread   fan-like   to 
scatter  over  the  broad  city.   His  cars,  and  his 
produce,  covering  the  whole  of  the  city!   And 
the  most  of  that,  of  course,  was  the  fruit  of  his  brains. 

From  where  he  stood,  he  could  see,  above  the  doorway, 
the  simple  sign,  "Fairley  &  Laxton,  Meat  Packers  and  Car- 
ers," and  even  as  he  watched,  three  or  four  mere  slips  of 
feminine  humanity  passed  him,  nodded  a  gay  greeting  and 
hurried  on  toward  the  doorway  leading  to  the  office  be- 
yond. 

Fairley's  glance  swerved  about  until  it  met  the  wide- 
open  eyes  of  the  girl  so  close  to  his  side  that  he  might  have 
reached  out  and  touched  her.  She  was  sitting  behind  the 
wheel  of  alroadster,  and  alsurprisingly  pretty  picture  she 
made  as  she  looked  out  upon  the  world  with  something  of 
the  vision  of  youth  living  afresh  in  her  glowing  manner. 

"Your  office  girls.  Brunt,  how  happy  they  seem,"  she 
all  but  whispered.  "And  I  do  so  want  others  to  be  happy 
now." 

It  was  the  last  word  which  told  all  the  essential  details 
of  that  one  chapter  of  life's  endless  story;  that,  and  the 
glance  which  flashed  between  them. 

"And  your  drivers.  They  seem  Icontented,"  the  girl 
added  slowly. 

"I  have  always  done  what  I  could  for  them,  both  in 
the  way  of  wages  and  conditions."  Fairley  spoke  with 
averted  face;  and  in  spite  of  that  flash  which  had  passed 
between  them,  there  was  now  a  slight  frown  marring  the 
smoothness  of  his  brow,  "But...." 

"What  is  it,  Brunt?"  When  the  girl's  anxiety  showed  so 
plainly,  it  required  the  full  control  of  his  will  to  hold  hiiji- 
self  in  check.  "What  is  it?  Are  things  not  running  well  at 
the  plant?"  Then,  just  there,  in  the  barest  of  whispers,  she 
added:  "You  know  what  father  has  promised!" 

Why  did  she  remind  him  at  this  moment  of  what  Sam- 
uel Frankland  had  promised,  Frankland,  the  man  who 
through  the  shrewdness  of  his  judgment  had  found  in  him, 
Brunton  Fairley,  some  of  the  first  faint  marks  which  war- 
rant approval? 

Frankland  had  promised.  Just  six  months  more  to 
weather  this  financial  strain  as  he  had  weathered  it  for  the 

past  year  and  a  half;  and  then The  girl's  eyes  were 

bright  and  luring  with  the  jewels  of  that  promise.  But 
only  he,  Fairley,  knew  just  how  close  that  came  to  rnockery. 
So  instead  of  answering  the  girl  at  his  side,  he  continued  to 
watch  that  little  string  of  humanity  streaming  its  way 
through  the  office  doorway;  and  he  wondered. .  .  .Just  how 
long  would  it  be  happy? 

"Isn't  everything  running  right?"  The  tremor  in  the 
girl's  whisper  was  like  music  in  his  ears;  but  it  was  the 
music  of  pain.  Suddenly  the  man  straightened  his 
shoulders,  and  a  smile  flashed  to  his  lips. 

"Oh  course,  Marie,  we're  turning  out  meat  like  wild- 
fire," he  laughed.  "Isn't  it  wonderful  to  think  that  your 
father  has  at  last  stamped  me  as  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide? 
Now,  run  along,  Marie,  and  don't  worry  that  little  head 
of  yours  about  anything.  Laxton  is  away,  and  that  shoves 
too  much  upon  my  shoulders;  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

THE  smile  held  upon  Fairiey's  face  while  the  girl  drove 
away,  then  his  lips  grew  straight  again.   It  was 
perfectly  true  that  Samuel  Frankland,  the  ever- 
watchful  and  the  shrewd  of  eye,  had  placed  the  fam- 
ily brand  of  approval  upon  him;  yet  even  while  he 
pondered  the  years  through  which 
he  had  climbed  to  the  modest  suc- 
cess against  which  Frankland  had 
set    his    measure,    he    wondered    if 
even  the  man  himself  would  under- 
stand. 

For  those  had  been  stressful 
months  which  tore  at  a  man's'nerv- 
es.  They  were  the  days  when  his 
raw  produce  had  been  tumbling, 
tottering  and  wavering,  fluctuat- 
ing through  those  restless  stages  of 
a  price  collapse  which  finds  itself 
at  the  top  of  the  stairway,  tumbling 
downward,  but  which  turns  and 
struggles  at  each  step  tolregain  its 
poise. 

Buying  on  a  liquidating  market, 
for  the  quick  turning-over  of  one's 
produce,  watching  the  sudden 
slumps,  the  frantic  efforts  at  a  rally 
— that  had  been  the  strain  of  the 
past  year  which  had  drawn  the 
nerves  taut  and  which  had  thru.st 
sleepless  nights  into  the  hitherto 
placid  routine  of  his  life.  Cured 
meats  and  the  thrill  of  struggle! 
Who  thinks  of  that? 


GUY      MORTON 


By 

ILLUSTRATED   BY 


DUDLEY  GLOYNE  SUMMERS 


But  Brunton  Fairley  had  come  to  know] through  the 
hectic  months  that  the  struggle  was  there,  and  if  perchance 
the  thrill  was  missing,  it  was  because  the  brain  was  too 
weary  at  times  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  battle. 

Yet  that  was  not  all.  For  there  were  times  through  that 
strain  when  the  mill-stones  had  all  but  caught  him  in  their 
maw,  when  they  had  gnashed  and  ground  at  his  prestige 
in  an  effort  to  crush  him  out;  there  were  times  when  for- 
tune had  thrown  him  the  life-line  and  had  flicked  him 
high  into  the  air.  And  he  felt,  as  well,  that  there  was  some 
secret,  silent  combination  which  was  trying  to  grind  him 
out.  For  how  else  could  those  rumors  have  started,  ru- 
mors which  toyed  with  his  name,  which  nagged  at  his 
credit,  and  which  more  than  once  in  the  past  year  had  in- 
formed those  big  abattoir  kings  at  the  top  of  the  business 
that  he  was  on  his  last  financial  legs  and  was  tottering 
toward  ruin? 

Still,  they  were  but  rumors,  no  matter  how  much  the 
wish  may  have  given  father  to  the  birth.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  he  had  not  launched  out,  as  had  Brackton  and 
Tanley,  with  the  building  of  new  plants;  but  it  was  like- 
wise a  fact  that  the  funds  were  tucked  away  for  the  launch- 
ing of  such  a  new  foundation,  despite  the  stress  and  the 
strain  of  the  fevered  years;  and  what  was  greater  than  all, 
it  wais  true  that  Frankland  had  at  last  approved. 

YET,  in  spite  of  all  the  smiles  of  fortune  which  had  been 
the  reward  of  his  labors,  he  could  see  looming  justlthere 
upon  the  horizon  the  cloud  of  danger. 

And  if  he  failed,  would  Frankland  understand?  Would 
Marie? 

As  he  crossed  the  street  and  made  his  way  to  his  office 
with  his  shoulders  square-set  Fairley  became  glad  for  the 
first  time  that  Laxton  was  away.  For  that  partner  of  his, 
with  the  burden  of  a  family  upon  him,  assuredly  would  not 
understand. 

In    that    moment,    Fairley 
smiled  to  himself,  somewhat 
grimly.    There  were   all   too 
few,  he  feared,  who 
would  understand; 
and  if.  by  chance, 
he  should  be  wrong 


Alrrady  she  knew  the  story 
which  those  Toices  were 
thruatinc    npon    her    ears. 
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The  thought  of  that 
sobered  him  quite,  so  that 
when  Miss  Fenton,  the 
efficient,  entered  with  the 
staidness  of  business  detail 
showing  upon  every  lire 
of  her  countenance,  Fairley  felt  that  he  was  in 
the  proper  mood  to  meet  her. 

"How's  business.  Miss  Fenton?" 
The  woman  was  startled  for  a  moment  out 
of  her  placidity. 
"It  couldn't  be  much  better,"  she  pronounced,  at 
length,  "in  view  of  the  jumping  of  the  market.  We  have 
finally  managed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  which  Mr. 
Laxton  gave  when  he  left,  to  clean  out  every  last  pound  of 
stock.  I  was  just  talking  to  Mr.  Angus,  the  stock  man,  and 
he  tells  me  that  the  last  side  of  bacon  went  out  in  the  cars 
this  morning.  We  are  free  of  that  at  last,  and  I  should 
think  you  would  be  most  awfully  glad.  Mr.  Angus  is  now 
buying  on  the  shortest  possible  orders  which  the  abat- 
toirs will  take. . .  .two  days'  supply  at  a  time.  He  says  we 

can't  possibly  get  bitten  by  that  system " 

Miss  Fenton  came  to  a  jerky  stop,  and  instantly  she 
found  herself  wondering  just  why  she  had  been  reciting 
all  those  details,  which,  after  all,  were  her  concern  only 
to  the  extent  that  she  had  the  interests  'of  Fairley  &  Laxton 
at  heart.  Yet,  when  she  looked  more  closely  at  Fairley's 
face,  she  knew  instantly  that  it  had  been  something  subtle 
in  the  man's  manner,  a  consciousness  of  the  approach  of 
something  big  and  astonishing,  which  had  made  her  tem- 
porarily lose  control  of  her  sense  of  proportion. 

"So  the  past  is  wiped  out,  we  start  with  a  clean  slate," 
the  man  mused.  "We  have  held  this  business  together  and 
have  made  money  tl;irough  a  most  difficult  period  by  cau- 
tious buying.  Now,  Miss  Fenton,  what  would  you,  as 
confidential  clerk,  advise?  The  Spring  of  1922,  according 
to  a  whisper  which  has  reached  my  ears,  is  apt  to  be  a 
tricky  one." 

"Angus  is  a  good  man,"  the  girl  replied  in  a  startled  way, 
for  hitherto  that  term  "confidential"  had  been  more  dec- 
orative than  practical.  "His  system  is  the  correct  one. 
Always  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  on  a  falling  market.  It 
has  dropped  a  cent  a  pound  since  yesterday." 

Brunton  Fairley  nodded  slowly,  and  his  gaze  was  so 
fixed  and  far-distant  that  for  a  time  the  girl  stood  and 
watched  him  in  wonder. 

"Very  good.  Miss  Fenton,  I  see 
you  have  learned  the  rudiments," 
he  replied.  "Kindly  take  this  letter. 
Ready?  'Dear  Brackton.  ..'  No, 
that's  too  personal  with  that  man. 
Make  it  strictly  formal.  'Dear  Sir: 
I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  you  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
liquidating  the  supply  of  cured  hams 
and  bacon  which  you  had  on  hand 
when  the  prices  began  to  fall  sever- 
al months  ago.  If  that  is  the  case, 
kindly  consider  this  letter  as  a  for- 
mal contract  offer  for  the  complete 
stock  of  your  cured  meats  which 
you  have  been  unable  to  sell,  the 
price  to  be  one  cent  a  pound  below 

to-day's    schedules ' 

Miss  Fenton's  pencil  slipped  from 
her  fingers,  and  as  she  groped  for 
it  along  the  floor,  she  was  staring 
into  Brunton  Fairley's  face  in 
a  frightened  way;  but  Fairiey,  it 
seemed,  was  totally  unaware  of  the 
consternation  which  his  few  words 
had  conveyed. 

"Just  make  an  extra  carbon  of 
that,  and  prepare  the  same  thing 
for  Tanley,"  he  instructed,  "then  I 
will  need  you  for  a  few  minutes. 
Or,  by  the  way,  take  this  telegram 
first  and  prepare  copies  of  it  to  be 
sent  to  the  five  eastern  abattoirs. 
'Double  Fairley  &  Laxton 's  weekly 
order,  at  to-morrow's  prices.  To 
be  delivered  on  call.  Wire  accep- 
tance  of  order.'      That's   all." 

The  stenographer  left  the  room, 
with  a  startled  backward  glance  at 
her  employer.    As  she  went  there  was  a  faint 
suggestion  of  a  chuckle  in  Fairley's  manner. 
Miss  Fenton's  next  action,  though  flurried, 
was  nevertheless  deliberate.    She  hurried  from  the  main 
office  and  through  the  odorous  channels  of  the  stockroom, 
and  there  at  length  she  came  upon    the  foreman  contem- 
plating with  a  marked  measure  of  pride  those  empty 
shelves  whose  burdens  for  the  past  months  had  been  his 
chief  worry  in  life. 

"Mr.  Angus,  come,  please!"  the  girl  pleaded;  then  the 
moment  they  were  beyond  the  earshot  of  the  helpers,  she 
turned  upon  him  quickly,  "Do  men  ever  go  suddenly  in- 
sane, Malcolm?"  she  demanded.  "I  mean,  after  they  have 
had  some  great  strain?" 
"Don't  you  go  worrying  about  me,"  the  man  started  to 
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banter;  then  he  paused  because  of  the  lines  about  the  girl's 
lips.   "What  is  it,  Ruth?" 

"It's  Mr.  Fairley,"  she  hastened  to  inform,  "I  am  afraid 
there  has  something  gone  wrong,  and  I  don't  khow  what  to 
do.  He  seemed  queer  when  he  came  in  this  morning. 
He  looked  at  me  in  a  funny  way,  and  now  he  has  just  given 
me  a  contract  offer  to  Brackton  to  take  every  pound  of 
cured  meat  off  his  hands .  .  .  . " 

"He's  done  what?"  Angus  demanded  in  amazement. 
"He's  offered  to  buy  all 
Calvin  Brackton's  sur- 
plus meats?"  Then  the 
man's  alarm  seemed  to 
subside  as  he  added  hope- 
fully, "But  perhaps  he's 
got  a  rock  bottom  price 
on  the  stuff.  You  can't 
always  say,  Ruth." 

"But  he  hasn't",  the 
girl  interrupted.  "I  just 
took  the  letter,  and  he 
has  offered  to  buy  all 
Brackton's  stock  at  a  cent 
a  pound  below  to-day's 
prices,  with  the  market 
still  falling.  And  that 
isn't  all.  The  same  con- 
tract is  to  be  sent  to  Tan- 
ley and,       goodness 

knows,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  But  something 
must  be  done.  And  there's 
five  telegrams  he's  sending 
out  Ito  ^the  out-of-town 
abattoirs  doubling  the 
weekly   orders. ..." 

"From  each?"  Angus  de- 
manded, in  amazement, 
"You  don't  mean  to  say 
he  is  doubling  our  full 
weekly  order  from  each 
of  those  five   abattoirs?" 

The  girl  nodded,  as 
though  her  feelings  could 
not  be  fully  conveyed 
in  words. 

"That  means  ten  times  the  regular  stock,  besides  that 
offer  to  Brackton  and  Tanley."  Angus  made  a  swift  sum- 
ming-up of  the  results  of  Fairley's  outbreak;  then  he  pro- 
nounced solemnly:"!  never  believed  it  before,  Ruth,  that 
men  could  go  suddenly  insane,  but  I  believe  it  now. 
You're  right,  girl.  Something  must  be  done,  or  Fairley  & 
Laxton  will  be  in  the  scrap  basket  inside  a  month  and  you 
and  I  will  both  be  out  of  a  job. . .  .Have  you  wired  Mr. 
Laxton?" 

"Wired  him?  [No,"  the  girl  informed  in  a  strained  way, 
"it  just  happened  a  minute  ago ....  But  I'll  do  it  at  once. 
What  should  I  say  to  him?  Or  just  tell  him  to  hurry  home 


"Reason?  Of  course  a  crazy  man  has  reason  for  every- 
thing he  does;  and  it's  you  and  me  who  are  crazy  to  him. . 
Reason?  He  says  he's  sized  up  the  situation,  watched  little 
things  here  and  there,  the  actions  of  the  abattoirs,  the 
steamship  companies  and  the  overseas  market,  and  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  export  trade  with  the  Old 
Country  is  going  to  open  up  this  Spring.  And  he  says  that 
means  meats  will  shoot  up  a  few  centsia  pound,  and  we'll 
be   fixed " 


"You  brought  me  Fairley  &  Laxton's  contract?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

Miss  Fenton  sat  down  and  looked  the  man  fairly  in  the 
eyes,  and  through  the  riot  of  her  thoughts  it  was  a  moment 
or  more  before  the  words  would  come  to  her  lips. 

But  when  she  looked  into  the  man's  face,  the  girl  al- 
most felt  the  futility  of  that;  for  Brackton  was  sitting  there, 
with  anticipatory  relish  in  his  eyes,  though  much  of  it 
was  hidden  behind  the  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"Yes,  I  brought  the 
contracts,"  she  spoke,  at 
length.  "But  I  am  going 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Brackton 
please  not  to  sign  them,  to 
send  them  back.  We .... 
the  firm,  can't  stand  it  .  .  . 
I  mean  it  isn't  fair  to  the 
rest  of  us.  We  have  worked 
so  hard ....  and  now  to 
buy  all  that  stock — on  a 
falling  market ....  Please, 
Mr.  Brackton,  don't  sign 

that       contract Mr. 

Fairley  is  not  himself  this 
morning.  He  seemed  queer 
and  Mr.  Laxton  is  away 


"You  brought  me  Fairley  and  Laxton's  contract?''  he  asked  abruptly. 


Through  a  period  of  fevered  reflection,  Angus  stared  at 
the  empty  shelves  above  the  girl's  head,  and  as  he  pictured 
them  piled  once  more  with  ruinous  stock  acquired  on  a 
falling  market,  he  looked  back  at  the  girl  quickly  and 
clenched  his  hands. 

"It  means  I'd  be  ruined  too,"  the  man  faltered.  "I 
didn't  tell  you,  girl,  but  I  put  all  my  spare  money  into 
Fairley  &  Laxton  a  year  ago ....  and  if  they  go  down,  we 
can't  ever. . .  .not  for  years. ..." 

He  paused  just  there,  staring  back  into  the  girl'sworried 
countenance;  then  abruptly  it  seemed  that  he  came  to  some 
decision. 

"You  go  ahead,  girl,  and  do  what  he  has  told  you  to  do; 
write  the  letters  lor  whatever  it  is,  while  I  go  in  and  have 
a  talk  with  him.  You  can't  tell.  I  might  happen  to  catch 
him  just  right;  and  if  I  do  that  there  shouldn't  be  much 
trouble " 

\/riSS  FENTON  wrote,  with  stumbling  fingers,  watch- 
^^■*-  ing  all  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the  door  through 
which  Angus  must  return.  Between  the  clicking  of  the 
keys,  she  could  hear  the  voices'now.  There  was  Fairley's 
seemingly  calm  and  smooth,  running  along  with  liquid 
cadence;  and  there  was  the  voice  of  Angus  raised,  excited, 
almost  angered.  She  rose  from  her  small  typing  desk,  pac- 
ed the  room  nervously,  then  sat  down  uneasily.  She  shuff- 
led her  papers  restlessly;  for  already  she  knew  the  story 
which  those  voices  were  thrustinglupon  her  ears. 

At  last  Angus  came  through  the  doorway,  more  dazed, 
it  seemed,  than  when  he  had  entered. 

"Gad,  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  him,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
the  girl  had  followed  him  into  the  hallway.  "And  you  did- 
n't tell  me  the  worst  of  it.  I  think  I  lost  my  head  when  I 
heard  that ....  What  do  you  suppose  he  was  doing  when  I 
.stepped  in  there?"  He  paused  to  laugh  harshly.  "Well, 
he  was  'phoning  the  city  abattoirs,  too,  doubling  up  his 
orders  on  them  ...  Insane?  He's  gone  wild.  He's  crazy  as  a 
March   hare " 

"What  did  he  say?  Why  is  he  doing  it?"  the  girl  insist- 
ed. "There  must  be  some  reason." 


Again  Angus  laughed,  with  the  harsh  notes  dominant. 

"We'll  be  fixed  all  right,"  Miss  Fenton  broke  in,  with 
some  bitterness,  "with  meats  falling  every  day.  Linton  of 
the  Curtis 'Abattoir  was 'in  yesterday,  and  do 'you  know 
what  he  told  Mr.  Fairley?  Well,  he  said:  'You'd  better  get 
out  from  under.  Export  can't  open  up  this    spring.  . . .'  " 

There  were  doubtless  other  secrets  of  the  office  which 
the  confidential  clerk  would  have  imparted  to 'the  head  of 
the  stock  department  owing  to  the  stress  of  the  moment, 
but  at  this  moment  Fairley's  calm  voice  summoned  her  to 
him. 

"These  contracts  with  Brackton  and  Tanley  are  rather 
important,"  he  remarked,  "and  they  must  be  hurried 
through.  I  will  look  after  the  Tanley  one  myself,  and  I 
have  just  been  talking  to  Brackton  over  the  telephone. 
He  is  waiting  for  the  contract;  so'if  you  will  just  slip  over 
to' his  office.  Miss  Fenton,  and  see  that  he  signs  both  copies 
you  will  clear  the  air.  You  have  good  judgment;  and  if 
Brackton  should  raise  any  objections,  I  trust  you  to  get 
me  on  the  telephone  at  once."  ^ 

Miss  Fenton  stood  and  stared  at  her  employer  in  a  daz- 
ed way;  for  the  trap,  she  could  see,  was  closing  swiftly 
about  them.  Mechanically,  she  reached  over  and  turned 
that  batch  of  five  telegrams  face  down  upon  her  desk. 
Those  telegrams,  placed  in  her  care,  need  never  be  fsent. 

Brunton  Fairley  reached  across  the  desk,  almostjas 
though  he  had  divined  her  thoughts. 

"Since  I  have  to  pass  the  telegraph  office  to  see  Tanley, 
I  will  save  you  that  trouble.  Miss  Fenton,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  scooped  up  the  forms  and  slipped  them  into  his 
pocket. 


CO  SHE  left  the  office,  with  Brackton's  duplicate  con- 
'^  tract  in  her  hands,  and  with  Fairley  standing  there  at 
the  window 'in  a  musing  way. 

The  firm  of  Fairley  &  Laxton  must  be  saved.  But  how? 

That  contract  in  her  fingers;  and  Calvin  Brackton,  cold 
and  calculating,  calmly  unscrupulous,  awaiting  her  just 
down  the  street  aways!  She  could  almost  picture  the  gloat- 
ing smile  upon  his  thin  lips:  for  this  was  an  opening,  she 
knew,  which  Brackton  would  seize  with  any  rival.  Most 
of  all  would  he  grip  it  and  hug  it  to  him  when  the  rival  was 
Fairley  &  Laxton.     There  had  been  those  rivalries,  those 

hostilities  of  the  past But  Miss  Fenton  found  that 

she  must  crowd  their  memory  from  her. 

She  must  think,  instead,  of  some  way  in  which  to  defeat 
this  thickening  shadow  of  ruin  gathering  so  swiftly  about 
them. 

Yet  by  the  time  she  reached  Brackton's  door  there  had 
been  no  plan  clear-cut  enough  to  formulate  itself  out  of  the 
racings  of  her  brain,  and  the  only  thing  which  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  any  hope  at  all  was  a  direct  appeal  to  Calvin 
Brackton's  senss  of  honor. 


The  girl  came  to  a  pause 
because  of  the  amused, 
speculative  gleam  in  the 
man's  eyes. 

"You  say  he  is  queer  to- 
day?" Brackton  asked. 
"Yet  I  would  not  think 
of  doubting  it.  And  Lax- 
ton is  away?  So!  Would 
you  mind  letting  me  see 
just  what  kind  of  a  con- 
tract Fairley  writes  when 
he  is  a  bit  queer?" 

Miss  Fenton  placed  the 
papers  in  the  man's  ex- 
tended hand,  and  as  she 
did  so 'she  began  to  speak 
again;  she  spoke  words  of  whose  portent  she  was  barely 
conscious,  yet  it  all  had  to  do  with  the  drab  foreground 
which  the  failure  of  Fairley  &  Laxton  would  paint  into 
the  future  of  so  many  lives,  but  most  of  all  into  the  lives 
of  Miss  Fenton  and  the  man  Angus.  Once  more  she  paused 
because  of  the  amusement  on  the  man's  lips. 

"The  contract  really  is  quite  coherent,  much  more  so 
than  you,  yourself,"  Brackton  suggested  indifferently. 
"I  was  just  afraid  he  might  not  have  made  matters  plain, 
if  he  should  be  queer,  as  you  suggest.  I  will  just  sign  them 
now !" 


TT  WAS  by  an  effort  only  that  the  girl  was  able  to  re- 
*■  strain  herself  from  snatching  the  pen  from  the  man's 
hands;  and  when,  with  the  grin  of  victory  upon  his  lips, 
he  thrust  the  one  contract  into  her  fingers,  she  turned  and 
fled  from  the  place. 

Barely  had  the  door  closed  behind  her  before  Brackton 
turned  to  the  telephone.  The  man  forlwhom  he  asked  was 
Mr.  Elgin  P.  Coffey,  head  of  the  Coffey  packing  plant, 
and  when  finally  he  greeted  the  man  over  the  telephone 
there  was  the  ring  of  triumph  in  his  voice. 

"Want  to  help  me  put  the  skids  to  Fairley  &  Laxton?" 
he  called,  " Sure  thing,  I  didn't  think  there  was  any- 
thing else  which  could  give  you  quite  so  much  amusement 
....  Got  them  exactly  where  we  want  them,  though  Hea- 
ven knows  it's  taken  a  long  time  to  get  them  there . .  .  Come 
right  over. ..." 

Some  minutes  later,  Elgin  P.  Coffey  drew  his  gloves 
carefully  from  his  finger-tips  and  sat  down  with  meticulous 
care  as  though  there'were  some  magic  spell  which  might  be 
dispelled  by  the  touch  of  man,  and  he  looked  into  Calvin 
Brackton's  face  somewhat  incredulously. 

"It  seems  impossible  to  think  we  have  at  last  got  Fair- 
ley  &  Laxton  where  we  want  them,"  he  spoke  softly,  un- 
believingly, "but  I  came  over  anyway.  Now,  what's  it 
all  about?" 

Calvin  Brackton  told  him,  in  brief  and  pointed  words. 

" So  here  is  where  you  come  into  it,"  he  raced  on, 

as  the  other's  widening  eyes  betrayed  startled  approval. 
"The  girl  was  right.  He  is  slightly  off  his  gait,  or  he  would 
never  have  signed  what  is  practically  a  blank  cheque  and 
left  me  to  fill  in  the  amount.  Don't  you  see?  The  contract 
does  not  specify  any  definite  amount.  It  merely  says  'the 
complete  stock  of  cured  meats  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
sell.'  Holy  snakes,  Coffey!  Don't  you  see  what  that  means?" 

For' a  moment  the  man  did  not  see;  then  shortly  his  eyes 
narrowed,  and  his  lips  parted  with  sharp  laughter. 

"It  means  that  I  can  unload  too,"  he  declared  in  the  end. 
"I  sell  you  my  surplus  stuff,  and  you  dump  it  onto  Fairley 
&  Laxton.  What  a  blessed  idea!  And  what  a  fool  the  man 
must  be " 

"That  isn't  all,"  Brackton  interrupted  the  other's  joy- 
ful musing.  "Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  out  to  put  the  skids 
Continued  on  page  1,0 
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Ranching  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Lake 
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ON  a  certain  day  somewhat 
better  than  a  decade  ago 
a  white  man,  clad  in  the 
garb  of  a  pioneer,  roamed  bacli  and  forth  around  the  rag- 
ged shores  of  a  wild-looking,  mud-bottomed  lake  in  the 
heart  of  a  gigantic  hinterland — a  wilderness  of  hill-flank- 
ed plains  studded  with  wooded  bluffs  which  is  known  to- 
day as  the  Grande  Prairie  country  of  Northern  Alberta. 

The  lake  wasishallow — a  circumstance  the  pioneer  had 
ascertained  by  soundings  made  from  his  canoe — and  its 
waters  covered  the  major  portion  of  a  valley  of  magnifi- 
cent sweep,  named  by  Indian  hunters  the  "Kleskun," 
orT'Fat  Cache" — a  place  where  there  was  always  plenty 
of  grazing  wild  game. 

The  lone  white  man,  with  patient  thoroughness,  explor- 
ed the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  lake,  examining  the 
black  muck  of  the  soggy  places  where  his  legs  often  sank 
in  the  ooze  to  the  tops  of  his  high  elk  boots.  In  the  drier 
wallows  he  scrutinized  very  closely  the  luxuriant  wild 
grasses  and  he  evinced  a  curious  interest  in  estimating 
the  number  of  moose  and  deer  that  had  been  feeding  there 
from  the  frequency  of  the  "sleeping  yards"  he  came  upon 
in  the  sheltered  places. 

Havinglmade  alcircuit  of  the  lake,  the  man  journeyed 
up  into'the  hills  to  the  North  and  fromialpoint  of  vantage 
studied  the  country  for  certain  details.  Not  that  he  did 
not  already  know  the  exact  location  of  the  lake  and  its 
environs,  fori  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it 
stood  at  the  head  waters  of  Kleskun  Creek  which  empties 
into  the  Smoky  River  a  good  eighty  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  Smoky's  confluence  with  the  Peace  in  the 
farther  North.  What  he  was  studying  was  the  possibility 
of  removing  that  lake  by  the  simple  but  efficient  aid  of 
gravity. 

Pioneer    Par    Excellence 

JAMES  KENNEDY  :CORNWALL— for  the  pioneer 
was  none  other  than  the  famous 'Canadian  explorer- 
adventurer  "following  the  gleam"  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
unknown — in  his  fur-trading  activities  among  the  Indians 
had  frequently  heard  the  red  men  tell  of  this  wonderful 
grazing  ground  where  the  moose  and  the  deer  grew'fattest 
in  the  shortest  time  of'anywhere  in  all  the  North  Country. 
This  personal  investigation  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that'the  soil  was  exceptionally  rich,  and  the  grasses'which 
grew  there  in  such  abundance 
substantiated  all  the  Indians 
had  said.  Jim  Cornwall  had 
what  the  trail-packers  call 
a  "hunch."  That  "hunch" 
was  that  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  would  provide  the  most 
desirable  of  grass  and  agri- 
cultural country — and  that 
the  lake  could  be  drained 
away. 

When,  Colonel  Jim  Corn- 
wall,! "the  Apostle  of  the 
North,"  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion to  tell  the  world  of 
Canada's  new  vast  empire 
of  resources,  hundreds  of 
miles  beyond  the  zones  of 
railways  already  built,  he 
gained  for  a  long  time  but  a 
very  indifferent  hearing.  His 
schemes,  including  that  for 
the  development  of  the  Kles- 
kun country,  met  not  only 
with  mild  ridicule  but  with 
organised  opposition  in  some 
quarters.  How  Colonel  Corn- 
wall finally  did  succeed  in 
starting  a  flow  of  settlers 
into  the  Grande  Prairie  and 
Peace  River  countries  and 
the  high-lights  of  his  event- 
ful career  from  the  time  he 
left  his  native  Brantford, 
Ontario,  to  become,  in  turn, 
newsboy,  railway  construc- 
tion man,  hunter,  trapper, 
riverman,  mail-carrier,  dog- 
driver,  packeteer,  great  lakes 
|Did  deep-sea  sailormah,  ex- 
'Ji>lorer,  waterways  investiga- 
tor and  later  legislator,  sol- 
dier, winner  of  the  D.S.O. 
and  captain  of  industry', 
would  make  a  mighty  inter- 
esting story  in  itself.  The- 
lure  of  distant  heights-of- 
Und,  of  unexplored  plains 
«nd  forests,   of  lonely  lakes 
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and  mighty  rivers  seems  always  to  have  gripped  this  man. 
But  at  this  juncture  the  colorful  Jim  Cornwall  passes  out 
of  the  Kleskun  lake  narrative. 

TRANSPORTATION  projects  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  Peace  River  country  had  swallowed  up  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  "Apostle  of  the  North"  when  ten 


Scenes   on   the   Klexkun   Ranch.     Ipper  picture:    Part   of  herd   of  pure  bred  bulls.      Centre   left:    Csttlem-n 

branding  a  calf.     Centre  right :   Unloading  and  stacking  hay  by  machinery.      Lower    left :   The  lake-bottom 

that   was  converted  into  grazing  country:  section   of  huge  drainage  ditch   in  the   foreground.    Lower   right: 

Edmun4  Thomson,  president  of   Kleskun  Ranch.   Limited. 


years  later  there  came  to  the  shore 
of  the  same  mud  lake  at  the  head 
of  Kleskun  Creek  a  keen-eyed, 
stockily-built  man  with  great,  drooping  blonde  mous- 
taches like  a  Viking.  This  Norse-Canadian  was  Edmund 
Thomson,  a  land-guide  and  soil-taster,  rated  one  of  the 
foremost  experts  at  investigating  farm  and  ranch  pos- 
sibilities in  Western  Canada. 

Thomson,  who  operates  a  5,000-acre  farm  of  his  own 
near  Camrose,  Alta.,  actually  tests  soil  by  the  sense  of 
taste  and  the  feel  of  the  clay  or  loam  against  his  teeth  and 
his  tongue.  By  that  means  he  can  almost  instantly  detect 
the  presence  of  the  elements  which  promote  fertility  and 
vigor'in  land.  He  is  so  fond  of  good  soil  that  he  hates  to 
have  it  brushed  from  the  rough  clothes  he  goes  land-scout- 
ing in.  A  story  is  told  by  his  associates  that  Thomson, 
while  traveling  on  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British 
Columbia  railway,  got  out  of  his  berth  one  morning  aiid 
failed  to  locate  his  shoes.  Being  hungry  and  quite  certain 
that  some  other  passenger  had  appropriated  his  footwear 
in  mistake  he  hustled  on  to  the  dining-car  in  his  sock-feet. 
He  was  followed  by  the  colored  porter  who  was  carrying  a 
glittering  pair  of  shoes  which  Thomson  insisted  were  not 
his. 

"Yas  sah,  yas  sah,"  cried  the  porter,  "dem  sure  are 
youah  boots,  Mistah  Thomson — I  done  cleaned  the  mud 
off  dem  and  shined  'em  up." 

A  roar  went  up  from  Thomson's  friends  in  the  diner 
and  the  land-scout,  finally  identifying  the  shoes  through  a 
piece  of  binder  twine  that  did  duty  in  one  of  them  in  lieu 
of  a  lace,  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  puUman  where  he 
handed  the  porter  the  largest  tip  he  had  seen  in  many 
moons.  Any  man  who  could  remove  the  variegated  clays 
from  his  scouting  boots,  he  said,  deserved  it. 

Edmund  Thomson  went  North  to  test  the  soil  in  the 
Kleskun  country  on  behalf  of  a  company  of  Canadians, 
which  included  besides  himself,  M.  Sheady,  retired  rail- 
way contractor,  James  Pike,  business  man,  Frank  Pike, 
banker,  and  Hon.  V.  M.  Smith, 'Minister  of  Railways  in 
the  Alberta  Legislature. 

When  Thomson  first  saw  Kleskun  Lake  there  were 
white  caps  breaking  over  it  and  the  weather  was  too  rough 
to  venture  out  in  a  canoe  or  boat.  But  the  land-scout  im- 
mediately set  about  exploring  the  country  roundabout, 
and  when  the  storm  had  died  down  he  took  soundings 
all  over  the  lake.  His  tests  of  the  soil  taken  from  the  lake 

bottom  and  from  the  land 
on  its  shores  proved  it  to  be 
the  richest  sort  of  black  loam 
with  a  clay  sub-soil.  The 
top  layer  of  earth  is  identical 
in  appearance  with  that  used 
for  potting  hot-house  vege- 
tables. 
Then  They  Drained  the 
Lake 

AFTER  a  couple  of  weeks 
spent  at  the  lake,  Thom- 
son returned  to  his  associates 
and  enthusiastically  declar- 
ed he  was  wilting  to  invest 
every  spare  cent  of  his  own 
money  to  help  develop  the 
property,  and,  when  the  en- 
gineers engaged  to  investigate 
made  a  report  that  the  lake 
could  be  drained  dry  into  the 
Smoky  River,  Frank  Pike 
organized  the  company  that 
is  now  known  as  Kleskun 
Ranch,  Limited.  Edmund 
Thomson  was  elected  pre- 
sident, and  to  the  directorate 
were  added  the  following 
Boston,  Mass.,  capitalists  who 
took  a  fifty  per  cent,  interest 
in  the  ranch  after  their  own 
engineers  and  land  experts 
had  made  an  investigation: 
John  Bowditch,  banker;Coch- 
rane  Harper  and  Company, 
bankers;  Charles  W.  Perkins, 
and  Charies  Adams,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  well  known 
skipper  of  the  "Resolute." 
The  company  was  organized 
with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $600,000,  of  which  $525,000 
is  paid  up. 

Organization  was  complet- 
ed in  1918  and  development 
of  the  property  was  commenc- 
ed   without    a    day's    delay. 
Continued  on  page  38 
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Wethereirs    Romance 


By    ALAN    SULLIVAN 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHARLES  A.  MACLELLAN 


IT  WAS  in  a  certain  restaurant  not  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  Strand,  where  one  discovers,  on  three  days  of  the 
week,  a  notable  beefsteak  pie  and  drinks  one's  beer 
from  a  pewter  mug,  that  Wetherell  observed  across  the 
table  a  thin  and  distinctly  interesting  face.  It  was  very 
American.  The  stranger  had  a  restless  mouth,  quick,  ob- 
servant eyes,  rather  cadaverous  cheeks,  and  a  manner  in 
which  a  growing  nervousness  was  but  ineffec- 
tually subdued.  From  his  many  curious  glanc- 
es about  the  old-fashioned  room,  Wetherell 
assumed  that  he  was  lunching  here  because  it 
was  one  of  the  recognised  duties  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  do  so  before  he  left  London,  but  he  was 
too  obviously  over-wrought  to  yield — however 
he  might  de.sire  it— to  the  association  of  the 
place.  Presently  Wetherell  saw  him  draw  out 
a  few  coins,  regard  them  deliberately  for  an 
instant  and  beckon  to  a  waiter. 

"How    much    is    your    beer?" 

"Pint  of  bitter,  Sir — sixpence." 

The  young  man  nodded.  "I  guess  I'll  have 
some,"  he  glanced  at  Wetherell  with  the  most 
friendly  smile  possible,  then,  as  though  he  had 
transgressed  some  unwritten  code,  colored 
slightly  and  looked  away. 

Wetherell  had  had  no  time  to  smile  back 
but  became,  all  in  a  moment,  inescapably  con- 
scious of  his  neighbour's  personality.  He  was 
like  a  strange  bird  that  had  found  its  way  into 
some  well  classified  aviary  and  had  not  yet 
been  catalogued.  In  his  face  there  was  a  per- 
fectly honest  wonder,  as  though  the  world  had 
treated  him  well  up  to  a  point  and  then  sudden- 
ly turned  the  cold  shoulder.  He  seemed  like  a 
man  who  had  been  hurt— and  was  too  puzzled 
to  protest.  He  was  too  young  a  man,  thought 
Wetherell.  to  look  like  that. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  which  after- 
wards he  completely  understood,  Wetherell 
leaned  forward  and  invited  him  to  take  coffee. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  young  man 
started,  and  sent  him  a  whimsical  and  almost 
incredulous  glance. 

"Sure!  I'll  be  pleased  to.  I  was  hoping  you'd 
speak  to  me.  I  drifted  in  here  to-day  for  the  first 
time:  this  is  where  Ben  Jonson  used  to  hold 
forth,  eh?   I  read  about  it  out  in  the  West." 

Wetherell  nodded.  "How  far  west?" 

"Denver-Montana-Califomia— anywhere  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi.  I'm  known  out 
there,  but  I've  been  a  month  in  London  and 
I  don't  know  a  soul  yet  except  my  boarding- 
house  keeper.  That's  why  I'm  mighty  glad  you 
spoke  to  me." 

"Do  you  like  London?"  asked  Wetherell 
and  instantly  regretted  the  question. 

"I  did  for  the  first  week,  but  now,"  the  stranger's  voice 
dropped  a  little,  "now  I'm  afraid  of  it.  It  scares  me.  Can 
you  understand  that?" 

"I  can  with  some  natures." 

"Well,  I've  got  one  of  them.  I  was  thrilled  at  first,  I 
suppose  most  Americans  are,  home  of  their  ancestors— 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  then  I  saw  written  right  across 
the  city  'mind  your  own  business,'  and  the  letters  have 
been  getting  larger  ever  since.  The  thing  is  that  I've  been 
trying  to  mind  my  own  business  and  nobody  will  listen  to 
me." 

"Oh,"  said  Wetherell  uncomfortably. 

The  young  man  sipped  his  coffee.  "Now  if  you'd  come 
from  the  West  you'd  have  asked  what  my  business  was; 
but  you're  English  alright  so  I'll  have  to  tell  you.  It's 
mining." 

"But  that's  very  interesting." 

"I  thought  so— till  I  got  here.  Now  I  reckon  that  if 
anyone  has  mining  stock  to  sell,  the  first  thing  they  do  is 
buy  a  ticket  to  London.  I  wish  I'd  known  about  that  be- 
fore. I  guess  I've  seen  twenty  people  and  they  all  said 
'come  back  in  a  month'  and  though  I'm  not  EngUsh,  I 
know  what  that  means." 

Wetherell  smiled.  "Where  is  your  mine?" 

'TpHE  young  man  brightened  at  once.  "State  of  Wash- 
-*■  ington  in  the  Cascade  mountains— about  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast.  Like  to  see  some  samples?" 

"Yes,  if  you'd  like  to  show  them." 

"Show  them!  I've  come  six  thousand  miles  to  show  them 
and  I  have'nt  had  them  out  of  the  house  yet.  It's  just  a 
step  from  here— off  the  Edgware  Road.  My  name  is 
Woodruff— I  ought  to  have  told  you."  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  glanced  at  Wetherell's  card,  then  looked  him 
straight  in  the  f^ce.  "Sure  you  want  to  come?" 

Wetherell,  quite  honestly,  made  it  plain  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  they  set  off  together.  He  did  not  contemplate 
doing  business  with  a  stranger,  but  was  gradually  becom- 


ing absorbed,  not  only  in  the  young  man's  provocative 
person  but  also,  in  a  queer  way,  in  his  very  helplessness. 
That  the  latter  should  in  all  good  faith  journey  six  thou- 
sand miles  to  sell  mining  shares  to  clients  who  were  still 
unknown,  gave  one  a  new  and  rather  intriguing  picture  of 
London.  He  visualized  the  inevitable  awakening,  and  .stud- 
ied the  American's  face  with  increasing  interest.    Quite 


Presently   Wetherell  saw   him   draw   out   a   few   coins,   and 
regard  them   deliberately  for  an   instant. 


obviously  the  boy — for  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy — 
was  horribly  lonely. 

He  guided  Wetherell  to  a  dingy  lodging  house,  and,  at 
the  top  of  three  pair  of  stairs,  turned  into  a  small  back 
room,  where,  without  any  apology  for  his  surroundings, 
he  arranged  on  the  frowsy  bed  a  row  of  quartz  fragments. 
He  was  breathing  a  little  hard,  and  two  spots  of  colour  had 
bloomed  in  his  hollow  cheeks.  Through  the  samples  ran 
fine  threads  and  filaments  of  a  dull  yellow.  Wetherell 
picked  up  the  nearest,  fingered  it  curiously  and  waited. 

"Thing  about  mining,"  said  Woodruff  slowly,  and  star- 
ing at  his  trophies,  "is  that  you  need  a  good  deal  of 
money  before  you  can  make  any.  Jim — that's  my  broth- 
er— and  I  thought  we  had  enough,  but  we  guessed  wrong. 
That's  what  fetched  me  over  here.  You  see  the  folks  out 
on  the  coast  have  troubles  of  their  own — and  aren't  buying 
any  mining  stock — at  least  not  to-day.  That  stuff  you're 
looking  at  is  worth  three  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  but  it's 
not  all  like  that.  I  guess  the  lode  will  run  about  fifty- 
right  through." 

Wetherell  cupped  a  fragment  in  his  palm.  "How  much 
more  money  do  you  need?" 

The  young  man  glanced  up.  He  had  turned  a  little  pale 
and  was  scrutinising  his  visitor's  face  with  a  sudden  and 
intense  eagerness. 

"We've  capitalised  at  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
I've  got  to  sell  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  at  ten  cents — 
that's  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  rest  of  it  is  held  by 
Jim  and  myself  and  the  fellows  from  whom  we  bought 
the  property.  We've  got  two  hundred  feet  to  drive  to  hit 
the  lode,  but  when  we  do  hit  her,  we'll  have  three  hundred 
feet  of  that  ore,  on  top  of  us." 

VI^ETHERELL  nodded.    He  was  chiefly  conscious  of 

''  »     the  extreme  fragility  of  this  boy  who  had  set  himself 

to  batter  through  two  hundred  feet  of  living  rock  toward  a 


hidden  fortune.  But  this  determination  animated,  with- 
out question,  his  entire  existence.  It  was  the  far  distant 
clink  of  drill  steel  and  the  thud  of  dynamite  that  kept  him 
alive.  But  he  was  too  sensitive  to  withstand  much  longer 
the  indifference  of  a  great  city,  and  too  insecure  of  life  to 
face  defeat.  It  was  the  transitoriness  of  him  that  captured 
the  imagination.  No  one  could  be  less  armed  against  the 
world — and  at  the  same  time  more  loyal  to 
his  mission. 

"When  you  come  to  London  on  a  job  like 
this,  you  should  have  letters — to  the  right 
people.  The  mining  circle  here  is  not  as  large 
as  you  might  think, — and  is  pretty  well  in- 
formed. Your  best  chance  is  to  find  some 
individual  who  is  willing  to  take  a  flyer." 

Woodruff  looked  at  him  like  a  puzzled  child. 
"There's  seven  million  people  in  London. 
Which  do  you  mean?" 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  the  other  man's  tongue 
to  give  the  obvious  answer,  when  he  became 
slowly  and  secretly  aware  that  he  himself  was 
the  person  he  meant.  It  could  not  be  determ- 
ined how  or  why  he  should  feel  this,  and  his 
first  and  overwhelming  impulse  was  to  conceal 
it — at  all  costs.  He  was  ordinarily  of  a  deliber- 
ate mental  process,  and  had  never  made  a 
snap  decision  in  his  life.  But  now  he  .seemed  to 
have  reached  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road,  that 
gave  him,  strangely  enough,  no  particular 
surprise,  and  for  which  he  was  unaccountably 
prepared. 

"Will  you  tell  me  more  about  the  property?" 
he  said  thoughtfully.  "It's  just  possible  I 
might  be  able  to  help." 

The  blood  climbed  swiftly  to  the  boy's 
temples.  He  blinked  wistfully  at  the  samples, 
did  not  seem  able  to  meet  Wetherell's  eyes, 
then  turned  and  peered  out  of  the  window  at 
the  murk  of  London. 

"Were  you  looking  for  something  like  this?" 
he  asked  over  his  shoulder. 

Wetherell  drew  a  long  breath  and  lied — 
magnificently.  "Yes,  but  I  didn't  realise  it  till 
I  met  you.  I've  never  taken  a  flyer  in  my  life. 
Do  1  t  you  think  it's  about  time?  I  can  afford 
it." 

"My  God!"  whispered  Woodruff  unsteadily. 
He  sat  down,  put  his  face  between  his  ^ands, 
and  Wetherell  caught  the  heave  of  narrow 
shoulders.  Then  the  fog  got  into  the  boy's 
lungs,  and  he  began  to  cough. 

"About  that  propeity,"  he  said  presently, 
pulling  himself  together,  "you'd  have  just  under 
a  third  interest.  When  we  reach  the  lode  the 
share"  ought  to  be  worth  a  dollar  apiece."  He 
jerked  open  a  suitcase,  spread  a  rough  drawing 
on  the  bed,  and  went  on  with  rising  inflection.  "Can't 
you  come  out  and  see  it  for  yourself  now?  It's  four  feet 
wide  and  all  quartz  from  wall  to  wall,  and  traced  on  the 
surface  for  a  thousand  feet.  Don't  think  it's  all  good,  for 
it  isn't,  none  of  them  are,  and  the  man  is  a  liar  who  says 
so,  but  I've  given  you  a  fair  average." 

"When  do  you  wantthemoney?"  asked  Wetherell  quiet- 
ly. 

The  boy  swaj-ed  a  little,  stretched  out  a  thin  hand  as 
though  for  support,  and  slid  limply  to  the  floor.  Wether- 
ell, thoroughly  frightened,  knelt  over  him,  then,  as  though 
he  were  a  child,  laid  him  on  the  bed  beside  the  samples. 
In  that  moment  he  knew  that  he  belonged  irrecoverably 
to  this  con'sumptive  stranger.  Then  Woodruff  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

"Hope  I  didn't  alarm  you,  but  I've  been  feeling  rotten 
ever  since  I  got  here.  It  isn't  like  the  coast.  Now  about 
that   property,    I — " 

"D6n't  mind  about  that  now,  there's  no  hurry." 
The  boy  raised  himself  on  an  elbow.  "Say — if  you'd 
been  trying  to  pull  off  somethirg  for  a  solid  month  and 
been  frozen  out  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday, 
would  you  let  a  bit  of  a  cough  prevent  you  from  closing  up 
a  deal?" 

Wetherell  laughed.  "I  suppose  not,  if  I  could,  but  we 
don't   do  business  like  that  over  here." 

"Then  perhaps  you  want  me  to  come  back,  say  in  a  fort- 
night, they  generally  get  off  something  like  that." 

"No,  but  if  you  can  dine  with  me  in  my  rooms  to-morrow 
evening,  we  can  probably  arrange  everything." 

Woodruff  was  suddenly  amused.  "Sure  I  will,  but"  — 
here  he  broke  off,  pushed  out  his  lips,  and  stared  at  the 
samples.  "I'd  like  to  feel  that  you're  going  into  this  thing 
just — well,  just  on  the  showing  we've  got.  Does  it  sound 
saucy  to  say  that  to  a  Britisher?" 

"No."  Wetherell  laughed  in  spite  of  the  wistful  look  on 
the  boy's  face.  "I  believe  in  the  property.  You've  made  me 
believe  in  it.  May  I  take  this  plan  and  a  few  of  the  samples 
and  I'll  see  you  tomorrow  night?" 
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Woodruff  sat  up.  "Sure,  you  can.  I'll  come  downstairs 
with  you." 

"No,  stay  where  you  are  ;  I'll  find  my  way  out.  What 
are  you  taking  for  that  cough?" 

""The  best  thing  I've  had  is  what  you've  brought  to- 
day, and  I  feel  better  already.  See  you  at  seven-thirty  to- 
morrow." 

BUT  Wetherell  did  not  see  him.  Seven-thirty  came  and 
passed  with  no  Woodruff.  Nor  was  there  any  message. 
At  nine  o'clock  he  climbed  three  pair  of  stairs  and  knocked. 
A  voice  that  sounded  strangely  distant  asked  him  to  come 
in. 

Woodruff  was  in  bed,  his  cheeks  flaming.  He  propped 
himself  up,  then  sank  back  with  a  pathetic  little  attempt 
at  a  welcome. 

"Nice  way  to  treat  an  invitation,  isn't  it,  but  the  starch 
has  been  all  out  of  me  since  yesterday."  He  closed  his  eyes 
for  an  instant,  and  gave  a  queer  unnatural  laugh.  "I  sup- 
pose you're  wondering  why  I  didn't  communicate." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Wetherell  hastily,  "I'm  sorry 
you're  knocked  but." 

"I'll  be  allright  tomorrow.  I've  been  lying  here  trying 
to  guess  what  you  had  for  dinner.  I  didn't  wire  because, 
well — "  He  paused  with  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  look 
of  age  on  his  young  face.  "You  see  I'rostrapped.  The  queen 
of  this  boarding-house  blew  in  last  night  after  you'd  gone, 
and  took  all  I  had  left.  It  wasn't  any  use  trying  to  explain 
anything — I'd  done  that  several  tinges  already — and  she 
wouldn't  even  send  you  a  wire."  He  searched  Wetherell's 
face  with  undisguised  anxiety.  "Does  this  make  you  feel 
any  different  about  things?" 

"I've  brought  the  money,  if  that's  what  you  m.ean." 

The  boy  stared  at  the  ceiling.  He  did  not  speak.  After 
a  long,  long  silence  he  turned  on  his  pillow  with  eyes  like 
stars. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned,"  he  whispered. 

Wetherell's  heart  went  out  to  him  in  a  sudden  flood. 
"Now  look  here,  you're  coming  to  stay  with  roe  for  a  few 
days  till  you  feel  better.  You  can  cable  that  money  to-mor- 
row, if  you  like,  and  then  take  things  easy  for  a  week." 

"Gee!"  said  Woodruff,  "I  thought  I  was  in  London. 
Do  you   mean  it?" 

That  was  the  way  of  it.  In  sorr  ething  less  than  an  hour, 
he  was  in  Wetherell's  spare  room  on  Half  Moon  Street, 
examining  his  new  surroundings  with  quick  interest. 
Wetherell,  regarding  the  white  features,  knew  instinctive- 
ly that  it  would  be  for  rruch  longer  than  a  week.  But  did 
that  matter?  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  burden,  and  he  felt, 
in  an  odd  way,  that  he  was  somehow  redeeming  London. 
He  did  not  speculate  on  the  boy's  reactions,  or  what  it 
would  mean  to  be  in  such  ease  himself,  but  was  quite  de- 
finitely assured  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  intended 
from  the  first.  He  was  three  thousand  pounds  the  poorer, 
but,  strangely  enough,  his  balance  did  not  seem  one  whit 
the  less. 

The  money  went  off  next 
morning;  the  whole  of  it. 
Woodruff,  stimulated  by  his 
success,  counted  on  selling 
enough  additional  shares  to 
pay  his  expenses  back,  but 
as  day  after  day  he  grew 
weaker,  Wetherell  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  made 
the  one  great  deal  of  his  life. 
If  something  of  this  moved 
in  the  boy's  own  mind,  he 
gave  no  sign  of  it. 

Came  a  cable  from  his 
brother.  The  money  had 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time, 
the  property  was  saved, 
work  was  progressing.  There 
was  no  need  for  his  return 
if  he  was  forming  a  good 
connection  in  London  which 
would  be  useful  in  the  future. 
Reading  this  last.  Wood- 
ruff smiled  whimsically  at 
his  saviour. 

".Jim  thinks  I've  tapi)ed 
the  Bank  of  England.  Well, 
I've  done  better  than  -" 
He  paused,  then  broke  out 
abruptly.  "My  God,  old 
rran,  where  would  I  have 
been    without    you?'" 


Y\7ETHERELL  knew 
*'  where  he  would 
have  been,  and  where,  in- 
deed, he  must  soon  inevit- 
ably be.  Each  day,  during 
which  the  boy's  grip  of 
life  slackened  imperceptibly, 
had  drawn  them  closer  to- 
gether. It  was  like  sprink- 
ling a  flower  that  found 
no  relief  in  moisture.    The 


inward  flame  was  too  fierce.  And  ever,  as  it  wilted,  it  val- 
iantly thrust  out  tiny,  pathetic  tendrils  to  grasp  at  the  com- 
fortless soil.  Wetherell  saw  them,  and  they  hurt  him  exceed- 
ingly. Doctors,  many  of  them,  came,  then  shook  their  heads 
in  the  dining-room  and  went  away.  Finally  there  arrived 
the  day  when  Wetherell  knew  that  the  boy  knew. 

"I  suppose  that  each  of  us  has  hi.s  one  big  job,  and  mihe 
was  to  come  to  London  and  find  you.  Tell  me  honest,  old 
roan,  aren't  you  just  the  least  bit  sorry  I  did?" 

"No,"  said  Wetherell  steadily,  "I'm  glad  you  did." 

"That  last  bone-sawyer  was  the  gloomiest  of  the  lot, 
wasn't  he?  It  was  written  all  over  his  face  before  he  went 
out  to  have  a  chin-chin  with  you.  I  would  have  liked  to 
hang  on  till  we  broke  through  the  lode,  but  they  can't 
make  her  inside  of  a  month  yet.  And  I  wanted  to  look 
after  your  interest,  too.  Say,  what  am  I  going  to  cost  you 
— all  told?  I  want  to  send  the  bill  out  to  Jim." 

"Nothing,  old  chap.    Don't  talk  about  that." 

The  boy  sent  him  a  quick  glance,  then  nodded  under- 
standingly  and  smiled.  "Out  on  the  coast  we  sometimes 
heard  fellows  calling  each  other  'old  chap,'  and  it  used  to 
make  us  grin.  But  it  don't  seem  so  darn  funny  right  here. 
Fact  is  I'm  getting  to  like  it."  He  rambled  on,  now  of 
London,  now  of  the  far  distant  Cascade  Range,  till,  of  a 
sudden,  he  turned  and  lay,  face  on  hand,  his  eyes  cloudy 
with  thought. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  I  say  now,  does 
it?" 

Wetherell  put  aside  his  paper,  and  shook  his  head.  He 
could  not  speak. 

"Then  it's  only  right  I  should  tell  you  about  Jim.  I 
said  I  wanted  to  send  those  bills  out  to  him,  but  I  don't 
know  if  he'd  pay  them  or  not.  He  was  never  overly  fond  of 
me,  and,  anyway,  he  doesn't  pay  what  he  can  dodge. 
What  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  this.  Jim's  holding  all  my 
shares  except  thirty  thousand — that  I  want  you  to  take, 
against  those  expenses.    Now  say  you'll  take  them." 

The  other  man  made  a  little  gesture,  then  had  a  blinding 
glimpse  of  the  boy's  penultimate  faith. 

"I'll  take  them." 

Woodruff  smiled.  He  had  discharged  a  debt  that  lay 
heavy  on  his  soul.  He  did  not  voice  any  further  gratitude 
for  what  he  had  received,  being  in  a  queer  but  unmistake- 
able  way  satisfied  that  acknowledgero.ents  would  only 
make  Wetherell  uncomfortable,  the  man  who,  for  him, 
represented  the  whole  British  nation.  He  yearned  to 
live  a  little  longer,  to  see  the  success  of  the  mine,  and 
glory  in  this — his  one  great  friendship;  but  something 
persistently  whispered  that  had  he  been  less  weak  and  help- 
less this  friendship  would  never  have  reached  its  present 
and  comforting  stage.  So  he  took  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
and  complained  not  at  all. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  the  boy  died  that  Wetherell 
got  what  seemed  to  him  a  great  reward.  He  had  led  a  hum- 
drum life  in  which  he  rather  guarded  himself  against  any 


"When  I  got  orer  hert  first  I   didn't  understand  yon      people   a    bit"    said    the   boy    faintly Woodruff 

'slipped   Weal',   his   hand   pressxl  tifhtly   in   a    British   palm. 


extreme  of  feeling.  But,  down  underneath,  he  had  a  cer- 
tain congenital  pride  of  race.  He  was  glad  that  he  was 
British  and  secretly  proud  that  he  was  English.  The  only 
way  in  which  he  revealed  this  was  a  very  slight  accentua- 
tion of  manner,  when  he  happened  to  be  with  a  foreigner. 
And  Americans  had  been,  up  to  date,  naturally  foreign- 
ers. But  Woodruff  had,  apparently,  not  noticed  anything 
out  of  the  way,  and  for  this  he  was  thankful.  The  reward 
came  at  the  end  of  an  evening  that  seemed  interminable. 

"When  I  got  over  here  first,"  said  the  boy  faintly,  "I 
didn't  understand  you  people — not  a  little  bit.  Now  I 
guess  you're  mostly  the  same  after  one  gets  through  the 
skin.  Out  our  way  what  one  feels  is  spread  right  over  us, 
so  you  can  see  it,  while  on  this  side  of  the  water  it  seems  to 
me  you  think  that's  hardly,  well — decent.  Perhaps  if 
you  lived  where  I  come  from,  you'd  get  the  way  we  are — 
after  a  while.  Anyway  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  mis- 
judged the  Britisher  pretty  hard — till  I  met  you.  Then  I 
quit." 

Wetherell  replied  for  the  nation.  "Thanks,"  he  said 
huskily. 

THERE  wasn't  much  more  after  that.  Woodruff 
slipped  West,  his  hand  pressed  tightly  in  a  British 
palm,  that  extended  friendship  to  the  very  last.  He  did 
not  complain  at  his  brother's  attitude  for  the  latter  had 
cabled  that  he  could  not  come,  owing  to  pressing  work  at 
the  mine.  What  use  could  Jim  be — in  any  case?  His  last 
look  was  one  of  unutterable  affection. 

It  took  Wetherell  some  weeks  to  pull  himself  together. 
During  the  past  month  he  had  lived  more  intensely  than 
ever  before,  and  it  was  of  his  nature  that  he  did  not  want  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  This  thing  had  been  inevitable. 
He  had  gone  through  with  it  whole-heartedly,  and  had  felt 
it  so  much  that  he  was  a  little  frightened.  The  boy  had 
been  so  vivid  in  spite  of  the  frailty  of  his  body,  so  whimsi- 
cal and  superbly  honest,  that  he  pulled  at  the  strings  of 
existence,  and  Wetherell  had  no  desire  for  anything  to  re- 
place him.  Then  he  wrote  to  James  Woodruff  and  enclosed 
a  statement  of  his  expenses.  Something  warned  him  to 
keep  the  originals. 

The  answer,  which  arrived  in  six  weeks,  justified  the 
boy's  premonitions.  Jaro.es  Woodruff  expressed  a  modified 
regret  at  his  brother's  death,  declined  responsibility  for 
any  expense,  and  requested  the  immediate  return  of  all 
private  property.  The  tone  of  the  letter  made  Wetherell 
furious,  but  his  reply  merely  asked  for  news  of  the  mine, 
and  stated  that  he  held  certain  shares  against  certain  pro- 
per disbursements  on  the  boy's  behalf.  Then  followed 
silence. 

The  way  in  which  he  next  heard  of  the  property  was 
from  a  friend  who  had  arrived  from  Yokohama  by  way  of 
Seattle,  and  dropped  a  casual  remark  about  a  mine,  the 
name  of  which,  to  Wetherell's  startled  ear,  was  very 
familiar,  and  which  lay  some  fifty  miles  from  the  latter 

city.  This  mine,  it  appeared, 
had  developed  bonanza  ore 
— and  every  effort  was  be- 
ing made  to  keep  the  dis- 
covery quiet.  The  shares 
were,  he  understood,  prac- 
tically unpurchasable.  He 
showed  Wetherell  a  frag- 
ment of  ore  which  was  half 
gold  and  had  been  given  to 
him  by  a  good-natured 
miner  on  the  train. 

Wetherell  did  not  say 
much,  but  that  night  in  his 
rooms,  unpacked  the  boy's 
samples,  and  examined  them 
thoughtfully.  He  did  not 
feel  at  all  surprised.  Moi\ey 
was  always  welcome,  but  it 
meant  much  -very  much — 
more  to  him  that  the  boy 
should  have  been  right. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
given  up  thinking  of  the 
mine  altogether,  and  regard- 
ed his  investment  as  lost, 
but  the  boy,  who  had  left 
so  quick  and  tender  a  leg- 
acy, was  never  connected 
with  this.  In  Wetherell's 
memory  he  was  a  plus  and 
not  a  minus  sign.  But  what 
did  puzzle  the  latter  was 
that  he  should  have  had  no 
report  from  the  property. 
He  was  still  fingering  the 
samples  when  the  telephone 
rang,  and  a  voice  came  in 
a.«king  to  know  where  and 
when  he  would  meet  Mr. 
James  Woodruff. 

It  seemed  at  first  perfect- 
ly    natural    that    Woodruff 
should  be  in  London.  He  had 
Continued  on  page  1,0 
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"And  besides,  Jimmy,"  she  added,   "I'm  beginnine  to  suspect  that  youVe  already  in  love  wit3t  another.'* 


FAR  out  on  the  sun-swept  ledge  of  an  office  window, 
ten  stories  above  the  street,  a  set  of  blue  prints  was 
burning  to  a  crisp.  Nor  was  that  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  been  pushed  forth  a  few  minutes  before 
by  the  man  who  now  stood  staring  downward,  his  hands 
half-clenched,  his  eyes  intense  with  a  mixture  of  longing, 
sorrow  and  rebellion.  A  token,  glimpsed  with  sudden 
clear  perception,  had  set  Jim  Alison  in  revolt.  After 
traveling  many  a  year  upon  a  beaten  path,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left  because  of  the  dim  greyness  which 
seemed  to  have  enshrouded  him  after  one  glaring  burst 
of  brightness  long  ago,  he  had  paused,  this  sunny  spring 
morning,  to  glance  aside.  And  in  that  glance  he  had 
found  a  rankling  symbol  of  the  tragedy  of  his  existence. 

It  was  a  totem  pole,  nothing  more;  the  shaft  of  barbaric- 
ally-carved  and  gaudily-daubed  cedar  which  anyone  can 
see  in  Vancouver's  downtown  district.  To  those  who 
look  upon  it  in  the  casual  manner  of  the  tourist,  it  is  only 
a  transplanted  family  tree  from  Northern  British  Colum- 
bia, whereon  the  pride  and  achievements  of  a  tribe  of  the 
nor'thland  are  carved  in  crude  designs  and  embellished  with 
garish  colors.  From  this  office  window,  which  overlooked 
the  sunlit  bay  and  the  harborside  shipping  and  a  little 
square,  Jim  Alison  had  gazed  at  that  totem  pole  many 
times  before;  and  dreamily  watched  the  trolley  cars  and 
motors  and  ant-like  humans  scurrying  around  and  around 
it.  But  to-day  was  the  first  time  that  it  had  seemed  to 
have  any  personal  meaning.  Into  his  mind  flashed  now 
the  realization  that  in  his  Ufe  there  was  no  totem  pole  at 
all,  no  achievement — no  hope. 

And  so  it  had  been  almost  from  the  day  of  his  birth. 
Someone  had  left  him  on  a  doorstep,  a  scrawny,  wailing 
bit  of  humanity,  to  raise  his  baby  hands  in  expressionless 
pleading,  until  at  last  they  had  clutched  at  the  heart  of  a 
rich  man.  That  gesture  had  made  him  the  foster  son  and 
one  of  the  heirs  of  John  Alison,  the  mining  engineer,  a 
millionaire.  But  that  had  not  won  him  a  birthright. 
Something  precious  had  been  missing  because  of  a  lack  of 
secrecy.  At  school  other  boys,  rich  men's  sons,  had  jeered 
at  him  as  a  foundling.  In  later  days  the  girl  to  whom  he 
had  sent  a  valentine  had  returned  it.  Her  mother  had 
proud  notions  about  family  and  caste.     In  college — 

*  ND  there  was  where  the  real  drabness  of  Jim  Alison's 
J\  life  had  begun  to  oppress  him.  He  had  gone  there  a 
.  ^  easily-embarrassed  youth,  haunted  by  a  fixed  idea 
^'If.  v/  ^jad  worried  him  from  childhood,  the  harassing 
V^'^gYit  that  he  faced  life  with  no  credentials  of  parentage 
A  ttia.t  in  his  rfile  as  John  Alison's  son  he  was  an  inter- 
^^       ^  person  living  forever  under  an  assumed  name  with 


an  assumed  personality.  Money  he  had,  that  was  true — 
and  all  the  physical  comforts  that  go  with  it.  More 
wealth  would  be  his  in  plenty  at  John  Alison's  death.  But 
there  were  other  young  men,  in  the  same  walks  of  life  as  he, 
who  openly  snubbed  him.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that 
they  reviled  him,  and  that  he  always  had  been  reviled; 
and  there  is  an  axiom  concerning  the  constant  dripping 
of  water  upon  the  stone. 

And  so  Jim  Alison  had  become  more  morose,  more  soli- 
tary, more  prone  to  withdraw  himself  into  a  shell.  Until, 
in  college,  he  had  met  Edith  Niven.  Then — then  the 
floodgates  of  a  pent-up  heart  had  been  burst  open.  He 
had  given  her  all  that  he  had  to  give,  a  love  that  endured 
no  bounds,  a  passion  that  looked  only  upon  her  loveliness 
and  heeded  not  the  circumstance  that  her  conversations 
ran  more  often  to  his  prospects  of  some  day  inheriting 
John  Alison's  money  than  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
true  sympathy.  His  was  a  love  which  could  not  compre- 
hend her  repeated  allusions  to  a  luxurious  life  in  B.  C,  or 
long  joumeyings  to  California  and  Florida,  London  and 
Paris.  Nor  could  he  divine  the  reason  for  the  sudden 
coldness  which  had  developed  on  the  night  of  his  depart- 
ure for  Vancouver  at  the  eve  of  long  vacation  in  his  sopho- 
more year  at  the  School  of  Mines. 

They  stood  under  the  poplars  just  down  the  street 
from  her  sorority  house.  He  was  telling  her  good-bye. 
That  afternoon  he  had  taken  down  the  pictures  and  the 
pennants  from  the  wall  of  his  cell  in  the  School  of  Mines 
and  had  packed  all  but  one  of  his  belongings  into  trunks. 
As  a  special  mark  of  tenderness  he  had  stowed  the  sofa 
pillow  that  Edith  gave  him  for  Christmas  into  his  dress 
suit  case.  Then  he  had  bought  a  one  way  ticket  home, 
and  solemnly  said  good-bye  to  all  his  classmates,  for  his 
intention  then  was  firm  to  give  up  the  profession  of  a  min- 
ing engineer  forever. 

'TpHAT  was  what  Edith  wanted  him  to  do.  Herheart, 
■*■  she  said,  was  set  on  marrying  a  business  man  and  liv- 
ing a  futile  life  of  luxury.  Certainly,  no  one  would  ever 
catch  her  settling  down  in  one  of  those  dreadful  lonesome 
camps  where  mining  engineers  are  sent. 

"Just  a  few  months  more,"  she  had  said,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  soft  with  longing. 

"That's  right,"  Jim  had  laughed,  with  all  the  new  en- 
thusiasm that  had  been  springing  lately  in  his  heart,  "then 
comes  the  fight.  I'm  going  to  work  hard  for  you,  Edith. 
I  want  to  be  sure  I  have  something  to  offer  you." 

"To  offer  me?  Why,  you  have  that  already.  There's 
always  your  father,  you  know,  and  when  he's  gone — " 

"That's  why  I  want  to  work  now.    Because  when  he's 


gone,  things  will  and  must  be  different.  I've  been  an 
interloper,  Edith.  It  hasn't  been  fair  to  Helen.  She's 
been  good  enough  to  call  me  her  brother,  just  as  dad  has 
called  me  his  son.  Which  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  he's 
alive.  But  after  he  is  gone,  I'll  have  to  work  for  myself. 
It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  take  from  Helen  what  really  is  hers." 

"But  John  Alison  will  want  you  to,"  she  objected."Surely, 
in  his  will — " 

"That  can  all  be  changed,"  he  broke  in.  Then  suddenly 
he  had  seized  her,  an  outburst  of  pent-up  emotion  on  his 
lips.  "Can't  you  understand,  Edith?  I've  stood  it  all 
my  life — always  in  a  false  light.  I'm  an  orphan,  a  found- 
ling. I  know  I  have  no  right  to  the  affection  or  to  the- 
wealth  of  the  man  who  calls  himself  my  father.  And  I — 
well,  I  just  can't  take  his  money  unless  I've  done  something 
to  deserve  it." 

There  was  silence  after  that,  except  for  the  kiss  of  good- 
bye, a  slight,  brushing  touoh  of  lips  against  her  cheek. 
The  light  that  he  had  believed  to  be  love  in  her  eyes  was> 
gone,  but  he,  in  his  blindness,  had  not  seen.  He  remem- 
bered only  her  promise,  given  long  before,  that  if  he  "made- 
good"  when  he  got  "out  into  the  world"  she  would  marry 
him. 

A  fortnight  later  he  had  returned  to  his  cell  in  theSchooU 
of  Mines,  tacked  up  the  pennants  and  the  pictures  on  the- 
walls  again,  and  tenderly  replaced  Edith's  sofa  pillow  at- 
the  head  of  his  couch.  His  foster  father  had  been  nearly  . 
heart-broken,  so  Jim  had  promised  to  go  back  and  see  the- 
college  course  through.  Now  he  steeled  himself  to  stick 
to  the  finish. 

Edith  Niven  had  not  welcomed  him  back.     She  had  let 
loose  her  caustic  tongue  and  told  him  that  he  had  no  nerve. 
She  had  berated  him  as  a  quitter  and  John  Alison  as  a  sel-  - 
fish,  vain  old  man. 

Jim  Alison  always  shuddered  a  little  when  he  recalled 
what  followed.    Always  he  felt  again  the  numbness  of' 
heart  that  had  been  his  as  he  left  the  sorority  house  that 
night,  whipped  and  desperate,  stumbling  in  a  daze. 

He  must  have  walked  right  into  that  motor  car  that 
skimmed  around  the  comer  and  bowled  him  over.  He- 
dimly  recalled  a  crowd  of  the  curious  around  him  and  some- 
one pouring  burning  liquid  down  his  throat  from  a  flask. 
He  had  got  to  his  feet  at  last,  told  his  rescuers  that  he  was 
all  right  and  to  leave  him  alone.  Then  he  had  staggered 
away,  out  of  their  sight. 

'TpHE  next  he  could  remember  was  when,  after  desperate- 

-*■    efforts  to  get  across  the  campus,  he  stumbled  and  fell 

on  the  stone  steps  of  the  college  library.    There  he  was- 

lying,  pain-racked   and  helpless,  when  a  flood  of  yellow 
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light  dazzled  his  eyes,  as  the  library  door  swung  open  and 
a  girl  came  out.  He  remembered  her  afterward  only  as 
the  Co-ed  Samaritan.  She  had  helped  him  to  his  feet  and 
guided  him  a-cross  the  campus  to  the  front  hafl  of  his  dorm- 
itory. That  was  the  night  he  had  won  the  sobriquet  of 
"Rowdy."  The  man  who  gave  him  the  nickname  related: 
"Well,  I  opened  the  door  and  who  do  you  suppose  was 
there?  Our  old  teetotaler  friend,  Jim  Alison,  soused  to  the 
gills  and  his  arm  around  a  big  blonde.  I  vote  we  call  him 
'Rowdy'  ever  after." 

"Rowdy"  Alison  had  been  graduated,  at  last,  quite 
without  honors.  Then  for  two  desperate  years  he  had  drud- 
ged away  in  his  foster  father's  office  in  the  skyscraper  in 
Vancouver,  pining  and  day-dreaming. 

Once  in  a  while  he  called  on  Edith  Niven,  now  one  of  his 
neighbors  on  a  high-terraced  Vancouver  hill.  She  and  his 
sister  Helen  were  close  friends,  but  Jim  felt  even  less  hope- 
ful of  winning  Edith  now  than  back  in  college  days.  She 
was  as  lovely  to  view  as  ever,  as  well-poised — but  even 
more  aloof. 

THEN  came  this  Spring  day,  with  its  flash  of  percep- 
tion, and  its  rankling  symbol  of  futiUty  and  the  im- 
pulse to  revolt.  He  had  thrown  open  the  office  window  to 
push  the  blue  print  frame  out  into  the  sunlight.  A  rush  of 
cool  air  on  his  cheeks  and  the  crisp  fragrance  of  Spring  in 
his  nostrils  had  suddenly  set  his  blood  a-tingle.  He  had 
looked  out  at  the  bay,  sparkling  in  the  clear  sunlight,  at 
the  ships  tempting  him  to  wanderlust,  and  then  at  the 
little  square  far  down  below,  with  the  trolley  cars  and 
motors  and  ant-like  humans  scurrying  around  its  totem 
pole;  and  that  barbarically-carved  shaft  of  cedar  had 
stirred  the  depths  of  his  spirit. 

The  cry  of  his  heart  for  change,  for  relief  from  this 
horrible  and  hopeless  monotony  of  life,  was  too  much  to 
bear  any   longer   in    silence.      His 

features  twitching  with  emotion,  he         

marched  into  John  Alison's  office. 

His  foster  father  was  standing 
at  a  window,  and  Jim's  first  sight 
of  him  was  a  dejected  profile,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his 
squarish  grey  head  bent  as  he  star- 
ed down  into  the  little  square 
whose  centerpiece  is  a  totem  pole. 

The  old  man  turned  when  Jim 
entered  and  motioned  him  toward 
a  chair.  For  a  moment  the  foster 
son  sat  beside  a  big  mahogany 
table,  littered  with  engineering 
journals  and  papers,  and  fumbled 
among  them,  avoiding  John  Ali- 
son's eyes. 

Then  slowly  "Rowdy's"  head 
sank  toward  the  table  top  and  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  outstretched 
arms. 

The  old  man  hesitated.  Then, 
faltering,  he  laid  a  kindly  hand  on 
Jim's  shoulder. 

"Jim,  my  boy,"  he  choked,  "tell 
me " 

Jim  looked  up,  weariness  and  de- 
termination struggling  in  the  lines 
of  his  face. 

"Dad,"  he  pleaded,  "I  want  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  I've  got  some 
fight  left.  I  want  one  more  chance 
to  show  you!" 

"I'll  never  admit  you've  failed," 
John  Alison  answered.  He  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  sat  down  at  his  desk, 
fumbled  among  his  files.  The  pap- 
ers in  his  hand  shook  as  he  pushed 
them  before  his  foster  son's  blurred 
eyes,  and  his  voice  was  husky  as 
he  went  on:  "Listen,  son.  I'll  make 
you  a  proposition.  I'm  going  to 
put  up  a  new  stamp  mill,  to  grind 
the  ore  on  our  claim  at  Kitlope,  in 
the  Alaska  panhandle.  You're  go- 
ing to  run  it,  all  yourself.  I'm  going 
to  sink  a  lot  of  money  in  that  plant. 
If  you  lose  it,  you  break  yourself — 
and  you  break  me.  I  believe  in  you, 
Jim.  I  think  you  can  swing  it. 
My  boy,  give  it  an  honest  try!" 

Jim  Alison  looked  up,  saw  the 
eager  hope  that  shone  in  the  old 
man's  eyes,  and  could  not  hesitate. 

"I'll  try,"  he  vowed,  "I'll  give  it 
all  I've  got!" 

He  gripped  the  old  man's  hands 
and  stumbled  out  of  the  room. 


ation,   like   a  grim-faced   soldier   marching   toward   the 
trenches. 

It  was  night  when  the  ship  nosed  into  the  dock  at  Kit- 
lope and  Jim  descended  the  gang  plank.  Even  before  his 
foot  touched  shore  he  caught  an  impression  of  startling 
modernity  which  quickly  shattered  all  his  imagined  pic- 
tures of  what  the  place  would  be  like.  A  big  electric  sign 
flashed  invitation  to  an  up-to-date  hotel.  Newsboys  were 
crying  a  daily  paper.  A  swarm  of  hardy  little  motor  cars 
scooted  over  the  rumbling  roadway  of  a  well-lighted  main 
street  paved  with  heavy  planking.  Above  this  White  Way, 
mounting  the  steep  hillslopes,  tier  after  tier  of  mills  glowed 
like  a  miniature  Pittsburgh,  and  the  ground  trembled 
with  the  vibration  of  ore-stamping  machines. 

Jim  registered  at  the  hotel,  set  his  bags  down  in  his  room, 
and  went  out  for  a  walk.  He  saw  that  all  the  stores  and 
houses  and  the  very  streets  themselves  were  in  a  battle 
against  nature.  They  perched  on  stilts  above  the  sticky 
muskeg,  and  not  a  foot  of  the  ground  was  level  anywhere, 
except  for  a  little  stretch  of  the  main  street. 

In  the  moonlight,  he  toiled  up  a  long  flight  of  wooden 
stairs  to  the  peak  of  the  highest  hill,  his  ears  ringing  with 
the  thunders  of  the  stamp  mills  and  the  roar  of  a  mountain 
torrent  dashing  down  the  slopes  in  great  cascades. 

At  the  crest  he  halted,  gasping  for  breath,  and  swept  the 
moonlit  horizon.  Kitlope  dung  to  the  sides  of  a  hilly  is- 
land with  high  mountains  walling  its  surrounding  waters 
in  all  directions.  A  snow-capped  barrier  range  on  the 
mainland.  A  breakwater  of  mountainous  islands  out  to  sea. 

Far  down  below  him  the  main  street  of  the  town  glowed 
at  one  end  with  steel  blue  arc  lights  and  brightly-yellow 
windows,  then  dimmed  off  at  the  other  end  into  a  little 
forest  of  totem  poles  that  marked  the  Indian  quarter. 
"Totem  poles  again,"  he  thought.  But  here  they  were 
somehow  not  a  rebuke— rather  a  stimulation.   He  caught 


JOHN  ALISON  was  justified  on 
one  point — "Rowdy"  still  had 
aome  fight  left.  Pacing  the  deck  of 
a  steamer  bound  for  Alaska,  Jim 
Alison  gathered  desperate  determin- 


The 


nnrte  had  ft  rlowinir  wHiitfiilneM  that  made  him  wtint  to  ffiip  hrr  hand. 


an  odor  of  sawdust  from  the  lumber  mills  and  of  fish  from 
the  canneries,  and  the  smoke  of  the  mine  engines  was 
pungent  m  his  nostrils.  The  big  electric  sign  on  the  hotel 
flashed  and  darkened,  flashed  and  darkened.  But  except 
for  the  glow  of  the  town  itself,  not  another  light  glimmered 
anywhere  upon  the  whole  horizon.  Nothing  but  mountains 
water  and  wilderness,  mile  after  endless  mile,  shimmerine 
silvery  in  the  moonlight. 

And  up  there  alone  on  the  peak  of  that  hilltop  Jim 
Alison  told  himself  that  here  was  a  place  that  would  stir 
the  fight  in  a  man  if  anything  would,  and  he  vowed  he 
would  give  the  task  ahead  of  him  all  the  power  he  could 
muster,  heart  and  head  and  hand.  If  the  Alison  stamp  mill 
didn  t  make  a  go  of  it,  he  would  die  struggling  drop  in 
the  trenches  with  his  boots  on.  Nobody  here  knew  he  was 
a  foundling,  and  no  one  would  care.  Nobody  here  knew 
about  his  failures.  He  would  claim  a  fresh  start  in  life 
the  chance  he  had  prayed  for  to  prove  himself  worthy.     ' 

TX/-HAT  had  he  wanted  to  do,  after  all,  but  to  match 

a\  T.r  !?  Tt.*^  ^^^'"^*  f  ""^  °*''®'"  ^^"°^'«'  as  business  men 
do?  Well,  there  were  his  rivals,  those  other  stamp  mills 
shaking  the  earth  with  their  thunders  of  defiance  And 
the  spark  of  zest  kindled  at  last,  as  he  recalled  his' foster 
father's  pleadings: 

"You're  going  to  run  it,  all  yourself...  If   you  lose 
you  break  yourself— and  break  me.  Give  it  an  honest  try''' 
And  Jim  repeated  aloud,  staring  down  at  the  totem  poles 
with  his  fists  clenched: 

"I'll  try!  I'll  give  it  all  I've  got!"  ' 
Jim  was  out  in  the  open  air  now,  all  day  long,  watching 
over  the  construction  of  the  mill.  At  night  he  checked  up 
bills  of  lading  and  building  specifications.  And  he  liked  it 
even  the  "paper  work,"  for  now  it  all  meant  something 
that  gnpped  him— something  vital  and  dramatic,  with  a 
flavor  of  romance. 

A  four-room  shack  on  stilts 
above  the  muskeg  sheltered  his 
living  quarters,  his  tiny  office  and 
the  laboratory  of  the  plant's  che- 
mist, a  taciturn  old  bachelor  named 
Burton. 

Jim  gathered  that  Burton  had 
been  a  "grind"  at  college.  The  chem- 
ist's conversation  was  often  highly 
technical  and  not  easy  for  Jim  to 
understand,  and  there  wasn't  a 
great  deal  of  it  at  the  best.  But  he 
represented  as  much  of  social  life 
as  Jim  now  had  time  for— that  is, 
someone  to  talk  to  at  meals  and 
just  before  bedtime. 

The  little  leisure  that  Jim  could 
find  in  the  evenings  of  those  first 
busy  days  when  the  mill  was  near- 
ing  completion  was  mostly  spent 
under  an  electric  light  bulb  at  a 
pine  table  in  the  shack,  writing 
letters  to  John  Alison  and  to  Edith 
and  reading  books  and  magazines. 
When  the  machinery  was  at  last 
all  installed  and  ready  for  opera- 
tion, his  foster  father  ran  up  to 
Kitlope  for  a  few  days  to  look  the 
place  over.  Jim  had  a  good  visit 
with  the  old  man,  and  they  both 
felt  themselves  drawn  more  closely 
together  than  ever  before.  But 
John  Alison  made  one  point  clear 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival; 
that  he  was  not  there  to  give  orders! 
"You're  running  this  plant  all 
yourself,  son,"  he  warned.  "I'll 
furnish  advice  if  I'm  asked  for  it, 
but  that's  all." 

The  old  man  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  hear  the  stamping  mach- 
ines of  the  Alison  plant  thunder  their 
first  day's  challenge  to  the  rival 
mills  of  Kitlope.  Then  he  boarded 
ship  again. 


A  WEEK  later  Jim  received  a 
■^^  package  of  new  books  from 
home,  a  crated  phonograph,  with 
an  assortment  of  records  and  a 
note: 

Dear  Son: 

Thinking  you'll  soon  have 
more  time  for  recreation,  I 
send  some  reading  matter  and 
music.  The  big  tug  will  come 
when  you  find  some  spare  time 
on"  your  hands. 

Affectionately, 

John    Alison. 

Jim  played  all  the  records  over 

and  decided  that  the  one  he  liked 

best  was  by  Lizst,  the  Second  Hun- 

{Contimied  on  page  iS) 
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WHATEVER  devastating  happen- 
ings had  been  going  on  in  his  home, 
it  was  plain  a  moment  later  that 
Gerald  had  managed  to  survive  them,  for 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  dragging  foot- 
step and  the  door  opened.  Gerald  stood 
on  the  threshold,  the  weak  smile  back  on 
his  face.  "Hullo,  Sally!" 

At  the  sight  of  him,  disreputable  and 
obviously  unscathed,  Sally's  brief  alarm 
died  away,  leaving  in  its  place  the  old 
feeling  of  impatient  resentment.  In  addi- 
tion to'her  other  grievances  against  him, 
he  had  apparently  frightened  her  unneo- 

Gssanlv 

"Whatever   was   all   that   noise?"   she 

demanded.  . 

"Noise?"  said  Gerald,  considenng  the 
point  open-mouthed. 

"Yes,  noise,"  snapped  Sally. 

"I've  been  cleaning  house,"  said  Ger- 
ald with  the  owl-like  gravity  of  the  man 
just  conscious  that  he  is  not 'wholly  him- 

^^  Sally  pushed  her  way  past  him.  The 
apartment  in  which  she  found  herself  was 
almost  an  exact  replica  of  her  own  and  it 
was  evident  that  Elsa'Doland  had  taken 
pains  to  make  it  pretty  and  comfortable  in 
a  niggly  feminine  way.  Amateur  interior 
direction  had  always  been  a  hobby  of  hers 
Even  in  the  unpromising  surroundings  of 
her  bedroom  at  Mrs.  Meecher's  board- 
ing house,  she  had  contrived  to  create  a 
certain  daintiness  which  Sally,  who  had  no 
ability  in  that  direction  herself,  had  always 
rather  envied.  As  a' decorator  Elsa's  mind 
ran  in  the  direction  of  small,  fragile  orna- 
ments, and  she  was  not  afraid  of  over- 
furnishing.  Pictures  jostled  one  another  on 
the  walls,  china  of  all  descriptions  stood 
about  on  little  tables;  there  was  a' profusion 
of  lamps  with  shades  of  parti-colored  glass, 
and  plates  were  ranged  along  a  series  of 

sholves. 

One  says  that  the  plates  were  ranged  and  the  pictures 
jostled  one  another,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  put  it 
that  they  had  jostled  and  had  been  ranged,  for  it  was  only 
by  guesswork  that  Sally  was  able  to  reconstruct  the  scene 
as  it  must  have  appeared  before  Gerald  had  started,  as  he 
put  it,  to  clean  house.  She  had  walked  into'the  flat  briskly 
enough,  but  she  pulled  up  short  as  she  crossed  the  thresh- 
old appalled  by  the  majestic  ruin  that  met  her  gaze.  A 
shell  bursting  in  the  little  sitting  room  could  hardly  have 
created  more  havoc.  ,        ,     ,         ^  j      xi. 

The  psychology  of  a  man  of  weak  character  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  and  disappointed  ambition  is  not  easy 
to  plumb,  for  his  moods  follow  one  another  with  a  rapidity 
which  baffles  the  observer.  Ten  minutes  before,  Gerald 
Foster  had  been  in  the  grip  of  a  clammy  self-pity,  and  it 
seemed  from  his  aspect  at  the  present  moment  that  this 
phase  had  returned.  But  in  the  interval  there  had  mani- 
festly occurred  a  Ibrief  but  adequate  spasm  of  what  would 
appear  tolhave  been  an  almost  Berserk  fury.  What  had 
caused  it,  and  why  it  should  have  expended  itself  so  ab- 
ruptly, Sally  was  not  psychologist  enough  to  e.xplain,  but 
that  it  had  existed  there  was  ocular  evidence  of  the  most 
convincing  kind.  A  heavy  ni  blick,  flung  petulantly— or  re- 
morsefully—into a  comer  showed  by  what  medium  the  des- 
struction  had  been  accomplished. 

Bleak  chaos  appeared  on  every  side.  The  floor  was 
littered  with  every  imaginable  shape  and  size  of  broken 
glass  and  china.  Fragments  of  pictures,  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  chewed  by  some  prehistoric  animal,  lay  amid 
heaps  1  of  shattered  statuettes  and  vases.  As  Sally  moved 
slowly  into'the  room  after  her linvoluntary  pause,  china 
crackled  beneth  her  feet.  She  surveyed  the  stripped  walls 
with  a  wondering  eye,  and  turned  to  Gerald  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

GERALD  had  subsided  on  to  an  occasional  table, 
and  was  weeping  softly  again.  It  had  come  over 
him  once  more  that  he  had  been  very,  very  badly  treated. 

"Well!"  said  Sally  with  a  gasp.  "You've  certainly 
made  a  good  job  of  it!"  .       ,  .  u> 

There  was  a  sharp  crack  as  the  occasional  table,  never 
designed  by  its  maker  to  bear  heavy  weights,  gave  way  in  a 
splintering  flurry  of  broken  legs  under  the  pressure  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  Sally's  mood  underwent  an 
abrupt  change.  There  are  few  situations  in  life  which  do 
not  hold  equal  potentialities  for  Iboth  tragedy  and  farce, 
and  it  was  the  ludicrous  side  of  this  drama  that  chanced  to 
appeal  to  Sally  at  this  moment.  Her  sense  of  humor 
w^  tickled.  It  was,  if  she  could  have  analyzed  her  feehngs, 
at  herself  that  she  was  mocking,  at  the  feeble,  sentimental 


"So !"   said  Mr.  Carmyle,  becoming  articulate. 

Sally,  as  she  appeared  to  her  now,  who  had  once  conceived 
the  absurd  idea  of  taking  this  preposterous  man  seriously. 
She  felt  light-hearted  and  light-headed,  and  she  sank  into 
a  chair  with  a  gurgling  laugh. 

The  shock  of  his  fall  appeared  to  have  had  the  desir- 
able effect  of  restoring  Gerald  to  something  approaching 
intelligence.  He  picked  himself  up  from  the  remains  of  a 
set  of  water  colors,  gazing  at  Sally  with  growing  disapproval. 

"No  sympathy,"  he  said  austerely. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  cried  Sally.  "It's  too  funny." 

"Not  funny,"  corrected  Gerald,  his  brain  beginning 
to  cloud  once  more. 

"What  did  you  do  it  for?" 

Gerald  returned  for  a  moment  to  that  mood  of  honest 
indignation  which  had  so  strengthened  his  arm  when 
wielding  the  niblick.  He  bethought  him  once  again  of 
his  grievance. 

"Wasn't  going  to  stand  for  it  any  longer,"  he  said  heated- 
ly. "A  fellow's  wife  goes  and  lets 'him  down — ruins  his 
show  by  going  off  and  playing  in  another  show.  Why 
shouldn't  I  smash  her  things?  Why  should  I  stand  for  that 
sort  of  treatment?    Why  should  I?" 

"Well,  you  haven't,"  said  Sally,  "so  there's  no  need  to 
discuss  it.  You  seem  to'have  acted  in  a'thoroughly  manly 
and  independent  way." 

"That's  it.  Manly  independent."  He  waggled  his 
finger  impressively.  "Don't  care  what  she  says,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Don't  care  if  she  never  comes  back.  That 
woman — " 

Sally  was  not  prepared  to  embark  with  him  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  absent  Elsa.  Already  the  amusing  aspect 
of  the  affair  had  begun  to  fade,  and  her  hilarity  was  giving 
way  to  a  tired  distaste  for  the  sordidness  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. She  had  become  aware  that  she  could  not  endure 
the  society  of  Gerald  Foster  much  longer.  She  got  up  and 
spoke  decidedly. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "I'm  going  to'tidy  up." 

Gerald  had  other  views. 
.  "No,"  he  said  with  sodden  solemnity.     "No!     Nothing 
of  the  kind.    Leave  it  for  her  to  find.    Leave  it  as  it  is." 

"Don't  be  silly.  All  this  has  got  io  be  cleaned  up.  I'll 
do  it.  You  go  and  sit  in  my  apartment.  I'll  come  and 
tell  you  when  you  can  come  back." 

"No!"  said  Gerald,  wagging  his  head. 

Sally  stamped  her  foot  among  the  crackling  Iruins. 
Quite  suddenly  the  sight  of  him  had  become  intolerable  to 
her.     "Do  as  I  tell  you,"  she  cried. 


GERALD  wavered  for  a  moment,  but 
his  brief  militant  mood  was  ebbing 
fast.  After  a  faint  protest  he  shuffled  off, 
and  Sally  heard  him  go  linto  Iher  room. 
She  breathed  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and 
turned  to  her  task. 

A  visit  to  the  kitchen  revealed  a  long- 
handled  broom,  and,  armed  with  this, 
Sally  was  soon  busy.  She  was  an  efficient 
little  person,  and  presently  out  of  chaos 
there  began  to  emerge  a  certain  order. 
Nothing  short  of  a  complete  redecoration 
would  ever  make  the  place  look  habitable 
again,  but  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  she 
had  cleared  the  floor,  and  the  fragment^ 
of  vases,  plates,  lamp  shades,  pictures,  and 
glasses  were  stacked  in  tiny  heaps  against 
the  walls.  She  returned  the  broom  to  the 
kitchen,  and,  going  back  into  the  sitting 
room,  flung  open  the  window  and  stood 
looking  out. 

With  a  sense  of  unreality  she  perceived 
that  the  night  had  gone.  Over  the  quiet 
street  below  there  brooded  that  strange, 
metallic  light  which  ushers  in  the  dawn 
of  a  fine  day.  A  cold  breeze  whispered  to 
and  fro.  Above  the  housetops  the  sky  was 
faint,  level  blue. 

She  left  the  window  and  started  to  cross 
the  room.  And  suddenly  there  came  over 
her  a  feeling  of  utter  weakness.  She 
stumbled  tola  chair,  conscious  only  of  being 
tired  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  further 
effort.  Her  eyes  closed,  and  almost  before 
her  head  had  touched  the  cushions  she  was 
asleep. 

SALLY  woke.  Sunshine  was  streaming 
through  the  open  window,  and  with  it 
the  myriad  noises  of  a  city  awake  and  about 
its  business.  Footsteps  clattered  on  the 
sidewalk,  automobile  horns  were  sounding. 
and  she  could  hear  the  clank  of  street  cars 
as  they  passed  over  the  points.  She  could 
only  guess  at'the  hour,  but  it  waslevident  that  the  morning 
was  Well  advanced.  She  got  up  stiffly.  Her  head  was 
aching. 

She  went  into  the  bathroom,  bathed  her  face,  and  felt 
better.  The  dull  oppression  which  comes  of  a  bad  night 
was  leaving  her.  She  leaned  out  of  the  window,  reveling 
in  the  fresh  air,  then  crossed  the  passage  and  entered  her 
own  apartment.  Stertorous  breathing  greeted  her,  and 
she  perceived  that  Gerald  Foster  had  also  passed  the  night 
in  a  chair.  He  was  sprawling  by  the  window  with  his  legs 
stretched  out  and  his  head  resting  on  one  of  the  arms,  an 
unlovely  spectacle. 

Sally  stood  regarding  him  for  a  moment  with  a  return 
of  the  distaste  which  she  had  felt  on  the  previous  night. 
And  yet,  mingled  with  the  distaste,  there  was  a  certain 
elation.  A  black  chapter  of  her  life  was  closed  forever. 
Whatever  the  years  to  come  might  bring  her,  they  would 
be  free  from  any  wistful  yearnings  ifor  the  man  who  had 
once  been  woven  solinextricably  into  the  fabric  of  her  life. 
She  had  thought  that  his  personality  had  gripped  her  too 
strongly  ever  to  be  dislodged,  but  now  she  could  look  at 
him  calmly  and  feel  only  a  faint  half  pity,  half  contempt. 
The  glamour  had  departed. 

She  shook  him  gently,  and  he  sat  up  with  a  start,  blink- 
ing in  the  strong  light.  His  mouth  was  Istill  open.  He 
stared  at  Sally  foolishly,  then  scrambled  awkwardly  out 
of  the  chair. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  said  Gerald,  pressing  both  hands  to  his 
forehead  and  sitting'down  again.  He  licked  his  lips  with 
a  dry  tongue  and  moaned:  "Oh,  I've  got  a  headache!" 

Sally  might  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  certainly 
earned  one.  but  she  refrained.  "You'd  better  go 'and 
have  a  wash." 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald,  heaving  himself  up  again. 

"Would  you  like  some  breakfast?" 

"Don't!"  said  Gerald  faintly,  and  tottered  off  to  the 
bathroom. 

Sally  sat  down  in  the  chair  he  had  vacated.  She  had 
never  felt  quite  like  this  before  in  her  life.  Everything 
seemed  dreamlike.  The  splashing  of  water  in  the  bath- 
room came  faintly  to  her,  and  she  realized  that  she  had 
been  on  the  point  of  falling  asleep  again.  She  got  up  and 
opened  the  window,  and  once  more  the  air  acted  as  a  re- 
storative. She  watched  the  activities  of  the  street  with  a 
distant  interest.  They,  too,  seemed  dreamlike  and  un- 
real. People  were  hurrying  up  and  down  on  mysterious 
errands.  An  inscrutable  cat  picked  its  way  daintily  across 
the  road.  At'the  door  of  the  apartment  house  an  open  car 
purred     sleepily. 
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SHE  was  roused  by  a  ring  at  the  bell.  She  went  to  the 
door  and  opened  it,  and  found  Bruce  Carmyle  standing 
on  the  threshold.  He  wore  a  light  motor'coat,  and  he  was 
plainly  endeavoring  to 'soften  the  severity  of  his  saturnine 
face  with  a  smile  of  beaming  kindliness. 

"Well,  here  I  am!"  said  Bruce  Carmyle  cheerily.  "Are 
you  ready?" 

With  the  coming  of  daylight  a  certain  penitence  had 
desceftded  on  Mr.  Carmyle.  Thinking  things  over  while 
shaving  and  subsequently  in  his  bath,  he  had  come'to'the 
conclusion  that  his  behavior  overnight  had  not  been  all 
that  could  have  been  desired.  He  had  not  actually  been 
brutal,  perhaps,  but  he  had  undoubtedly  not  been  winning. 
There  had  been  an  abruptness  in  the  manner  of  his  leaving 
Sally  at  the  Flower  Garden  which  a  perfect  lover  ought  not 
to  have  shown.  He  had  allowed  his  nerves  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  and  now  he  desired  to  make  amends.  Hence  a 
cheerfulness  which  he  didn't  usually  exhibit  in  the  morning. 

Sally  was  staring'at  him  blankly.  She  had  completely 
forgotten  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  come  and  take  her 
for  a  drive  this  morning.  She  searched  in  her  mind  for 
words,  and  found  none.  And,  as  Mr.  Carmyle  was  'de- 
bating within  himself  whether  to  kiss  her  now  or  wait  for  a 
more  suitable  moment,  embarrassment  came  upon  them 
both  like  a  fog,  and  the  genial  smile  faded  from  his  face  as 
if  the  motive  power  behind  it  had  suddenly  failed. 

"I've — er — got  the  car  outside,  and — " 

At  this  point  speech  failed  Mr.  Carmyle,  for,  even  as  he 
began  the  sentence,  the  door  that  led  to  the  bathroom  open- 
ed and  Gerald  Foster  came  out.  Mr.  Carmyle  gaped  at 
Gerald;  Gerald  gaped  at  Mr.  Carmyle. 

The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  face  and  head  is  an 
excellent  thing  on  the  morning  after  an  imprudent  night, 
but  as  a'tonic  it  only  goes  part  of  the  way.  In  the  case  of 
Gerald  Foster,  which  was  an  extremely  serious  and  aggra- 
vated case,  it  had  gone  hardly  any  way  at'all.  The  person 
unknown  who  had  been  driving  red-hot  rivets  into  the  base 
of  Gerald  Foster's  skull  ever  since  the  moment  of  his 
awakening,  was  still  busily  engaged  on  that  task.  He 
gazed  at  Mr.  Carmyle  wanly. 

Bruce  Carmyle  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  sharp  hiss,  and 
stood  rigid.  His  'eyes,  burning  now  with  a  'grim  light, 
flickered  over  Gerald's  person  and  found  nothing  in  it  to 
entertain  them.  He  saw  a  slouching  figure  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  the  foundations  of  evening  dress,  a  'disgusting,  de- 
graded figure  with  pink  eyes  and  a'white  face  that  needed  a 
shave.  And  all  the  doubts  that  had  ever  come  to  vex 
Mr.  Carmyle's  mind  since  his  first  meeting  with  Sally  be- 
came on  the  instant  certainties.  So  Uncle  Donald  had 
been  right  after  all.     This  was  the  sort  of  girl  she  was! 

At  his  elbow  the  stout  phantom  of  Uncle  Donald  puffed 
with  satisfaction. 

"I  told  you  so!"  it  said. 

SALLY  had  not  moved.    The  situation  was  beyond  her. 
Just'as  if  this  had  really  been  the  dream  it  seemed,  she 
felt  incapable  of  speech  or  action. 

"So.  .  .  . !"  said  Mr.  Carmyle,  becoming  articulate,  and 
allowed  an  impressive  aposiopesis  to  take  the  place  of  the 
rest  of  the  speech.  A  cold  fury  had  gripped  him.  He 
pointed  at  'Gerald,  began  to  speak,  found  that  he  was 
stuttering,  and  gulped  back  the  words.     In  this  supreme 


moment  he  was  not  going  to'have  his 
dignity  impaired  by  a  stutter.  He 
gulped,  and  found  a  sentence  which, 
while  brief  enough  to  insure  against 
this  disaster,  was  sufficiently  long  to 
express  his  meaning. 

"Get    out!"  he   said. 

Gerald  F'oster  had  his  dignity  too, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  had 
come  to  assert  it.  But  he  also  had  a 
most  excruciating  headache,  and  when 
he  drew  himself  up  haughtily  to  ask 
Mr.  Carmyle  what  the  devil  he  meant 
by  it,  a  severe  access  of  pain  sent  him 
huddling  back  immediately  to  a  safer 
distance. 

"Get    out?" 

For  a  moment  Gerald  hesitated. 
Then  another  sudden  shooting  spasm 
convinced  him  that  no  profit  or' pleas- 
ure w  as  to  be  derived  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  argument,  and  he  began 
to  shamble  slowly  across  to'the  door. 

Bruce  Carmyle  watched  him  go  with 
twitching  hands.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  human  man  in  him, 
somewhat  atrophied  from'long  disuse, 
stirred  him  almost  to  the  point  of 
assault;  then  dignity  whispered  more 
prudent  counsel  in  his  ear,  and  Gerald 
was  past  the  danger  zone  and  out  in 
the  passage.  Mr.  Carmyle  turned 
to  face  Sally,  as  King  Arthur  on  a  sim- 
ilar but  less  impressive  occasion  must 
have  turned  to  deal  with  Guinevere. 

"So — "  he  said  again. 

Sally  was  eyeing  him  steadily — con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  Mr.  Car- 
myle thought  with  not  a  little  indignation,  much  too  stead- 
ily.    "This,"  he  said  ponderously,  "is  very  amusing." 

He  waited  for  her  to'speak,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"I  might  have  expected  it,"  said  Mr.  Carmyle  with'a'bit- 
ter  laugh. 

Sally  forced  herself  from'the  lethargy  which  was'gripping 
her.     "Would  you  like  me  to  explain?"  she  said. 

"There  can  be  no  explanation,"  said  Mr.  Carmyle  coldly. 

"Very  well,"  said  Sally. 

There  was'a  pause.     "Good-bye,' 

"Good-bye,"  said  Sally. 

Mr.  Carmyle  walked  to'the  door, 
an  instant'and  glanced  back  at  her 
the  window 'and  was  looking  out. 
something  about  her  trim  little  figure  and  the  gleam  of  her 
hair' where  the  sunlight  shone  on  it  seemed  to  catch  at  Bruce 
Carmyle's  heart 'and  he  wavered.  But  the  next  moment 
he  was  strong  again,  and  the  door  had  closed  behind  him 
with  a  resolute  bang. 

Out  in  the  street,  climbing  into'his  car,  he  looked  up  in- 
voluntarily to  see  if  she  was'still  there,  but'she  had  gone. 
As  the  car,  gathering  speed,  hummed  down  the  street, 
Sally  was'at  the  telephone,  listening  to  the  sleepy  voice  of 
Ginger  Kemp,  which,  as  he  became  aware  who  it  was  that 
had  awaked  him  from  his  rest,  and 
what  she  had  to'say  to'  him,  magically 
lost  its'  sleepiness  and  took  on  a  note 
of  riotous  ecstasy. 

Five  minutes  later  Ginger  was 
splashing  in  his  bath. 

DARKNESS  was  beginning  to 
gather  slowly  and  with  almost 
an  apologetic  air,  as  if  it  regretted  the 
painful  duty  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
perfect  summer  day.  Over  to  the 
west,  beyond  the  trees,  there  still  lin- 
gered a  faint  afterglow,  and  a  new 
moon  shone  like  a  silver  sickle  above 
the  big  barn.  Sally  came  out  of  the 
house  and  bowed  gravely  three  times 
for  luck.  She  stood  on  the  gravel 
outside  the  porch,  drinking  in  the 
sweet  evening  scents. 

The  darkness,  having  shown  a  cer- 
tain reluctance  at  the  start,  was  now 
buckling  down  to  make  a  quick  and 
thorough  job  of  it.  The  sky  turned 
to  a  uniform  'dark  blue,  picked  out 
•with  quiet  stars.  The  cement  of  the 
State  road  which  led  to  Pathogue, 
Babylon,  and  other  important  centers 
ceased  to  be  a  pale  blur  and  became 
invisible.  Lights  appeared  in  the 
windows  of  the  houses  across  the  mead- 
ows. From'the  direction  of  the  ken- 
nels'there  came  a  single  sleepy  bark, 
and  the  small  white  woolly  dog  which 
had  scampered  out  at  Sally's  heels 
stopped  short  and  uttered  a  challeng- 
ing squeak. 


'  said  Bruce  Carmyle. 

There  he  stopped  for 

Sally  had  walked  to 

For 'one  swift  instant 


He  allowed  his  graze  to  rest  on  Sally's  bent  head  with  a  feeling  of  utter  contentment. 


The  evening  was  so  still  that  Ginger's  footsteps,  as  he 
pounded  along  the  road  on  his  way  back  from  the  village, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  buy  provisions,  evening  papers,  and 
wool  for  the  sweater  which  Sally  was'knitting,  were'audible 
long  before  he  turned  in  at  the  gate.  Sally  could  not  see 
him,  but  she  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  and  on«e 
again  felt'that  pleasant,  cozy  thrill  of  happiness. 

"Ginger,"  she  called. 

"What  ho!" 

The  woolly  dog,  with  another  important  squeak,  scuttled 
down  the  drive  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  was  coldly 
greeted.  Ginger,  for  all  his  love  of  dogs,  had  never  been 
able  to  bring  himself  to  regard  Toto  with  affection.  He 
had  protested  when  Sally,  a  month  before,  finding  Mrs. 
Meecher  distraught  on  account  of  a'dreadful  lethargy  which 
had  seized  her  pet,  had  begged  him  to  offer  hospitality  and 
country  air  to'the  invalid. 

"It's  wonderful  what  you've  done  for  Toto,  angel,"  said 
Sally  as  he  came  up  frigidly  eluding  that  curious  animal's 
leaps  of  welcome.     "He's  a  different  dog." 

"Bit  of  luck  for  him,"  said  Ginger. 

"In  all  the  years  I  was  at  Mrs.  Meecher's  I  never  knew 
him  move  at  anything  'more  rapid  than  a  stately  walk. 
Now  he  runs  about  all  the  time." 

"The  blighter  had  been  overeating  from  'birth,"  said 
Ginger  sternly.  "That  was  all  that  was  wrong  with  him. 
A  little  judicious  dieting  put  him  right.  We'll  be  able  ," 
said  Ginger,  brightening,  "to 'ship  him  back  next 'week." 

"I  shall  quite  miss  him." 

"I  nearly  missed  him — this  morning-  with  a  shoe,"  said 
Ginger.  "He  was  up  on  the  kitchen  table  wolfing  the 
bacon,  and  I  took  steps." 

"My  cave  man!"  murmured  Sally.  "I  always  said 
you  had  a  frightfully  brutal  streak  in  you.  Ginger,  what 
an   evening!" 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Ginger  suddenly  as'they  walked  iuto 
the  light  of  the  open  kitchen  door. 

"Now  'what?" 


HE  STOPPED  and  eyed  her  intently.  "Do  you  know 
you're  looking  prettier  than  you  were  when  I  started 
down  to  the  village!" 

Sally  gave  his  arm  a  little  hug.  "Beloved!"  she  said. 
"Did  you  get  the  chops?" 

Ginger  froze  in  his  tracks,  horrified.  "Oh,  my  aunt!  I 
clean  forgot  them!" 

"Oh,  Ginger,  you  are  an  old  chump!  Well,  you'll  have  to 
go  in  for  a  little  judicious  dieting  like  Toto." 

"I  say,  I'm  most  awfully  sorry.     I  got  the  wool." 

"If  you  think  I'm  going  to  eat  wool — " 

"Isn't  there  anything  in  the  house?" 

"Vegetables' and  fruits  in  the  season." 

"Fine!    But,  of  course,  if  you  want  chops     ?" 

"Not 'at  all.  I'm  spiritual.  Besides,  people  say  that 
vegetables 'are  good  for  the  blood  pressure  or  something. 
Of  course  you  forgot  to  get  the  mail  too?" 

"Absolutely  not!  I  was  'on  to  it  Hke  a  knife.  Two 
letters'from  fellows  wanting  Airedale  puppire." 

"No!     Ginger,  we  are  getting  on!" 

"Pretty  bloated,"  agreed  Ginger  complacently.  "I'rel- 
Con/tnued  on  page  US 
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U.  S.  Farm  Bloc:  What  Is  It? 

It  Claims  to  be  Non-existent,  Except  When  the  Vote  is  Taken 


SENATOR  ARTHUR   CAPPER 


THE  assertion  was  made  recently  by 
J.  R.  Howard,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  that  ofle- 
fourth  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
are  to-day  insolvent— actually  "broke 
financially.  "Agriculture  is  sick,"  so  writes 
Arthur  Capper,  U.  S.  senator  from  Kansas, 
in  outlining  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Farmers'  Bloc  in  T}ie  Outlook.  "Agri- 
culture must  be  restored  to  a  condition  of 
health  and  vigor  if  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  to  prosper." 

What  is  the  Farmers  Bloc?  We  have 
a  similar  movement  among  the  farmers  of 
Canada,  more  particularly  in  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  where  the  "Farmers'  Party  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Farmers'  Bloc. 
You  may  search  standard  dictionaries  in 
vain  for  an  application  of  the  word  "bloc' 
that  would  appear  to  make  it  fit  as  a  name 
for  a  band  of  agriculturists  seeking  to  use 
their  massed  strength  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions that  would  make  their  own  cir- 
cumstances better;  but  the  French  word 
bloc,  meaning  "a  solid  small  group  of  men 
who  hang  together  for  legislative  advan- 
tage" might  be  remotely  applicable.  "The 
name  was  first  applied  by  an  enterprising 
newspaper  reporter,  and  usage  has  since 
brought  it  into  being  in  journalistic  circles 
wherever  and  whenever  farmers'  move- 
ments are  referred  to.  Senator  Capper 
says  that  the  use  of  the  name  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  great  dpal  of  misapprehension 
regarding  the  purposes  of  farmers'  move- 
ments. He  sets  out  first  to  tell  us  what 
the  Farmers'  Bloc  is  not.  Three  things 
in  particular  he  emphasizes  :- 

The  Bloc  is  not  a  So\'iet  movement,  as 
some  radicals  appear  to  think,  and  as 
these  same  radicals  appear  to  hope  it  may 
become.  There  is  not  a  man  among  the 
members  of  the  Bloc,  Senator  Capper 
declares,  who  can  honestly  be  termed  a 
radical. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  not  a  champion 
of  class  legislation.  It  has  sponsored  no 
bills  that  are  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  class  or  a  particular  section. 

The  third  thing  he  says  the  Agricultural 
Bloc  is  not,  is  a  factional  or  partisan  group. 
But  Mr.  Capper  apparently  does  not 
find  it  quite  so  easy  to  explain  just  what 
the  Bloc  is.  He  says  it  came  into  being 
"because  the  great  producing  part  of  the 
population  too  often  have  been  the  victims 
of  special  interests,"  and  "while  its  pur- 
poses are  well  understood  by  the  members 
of  congress  who  participate  in  its  confer- 
ences, it  is  not  a  definite  entity."  He  ex- 
Clains  that  he  means  by  that,  that  themem- 
ership  is  not  always  the  same.  "In  other 
words,"  he  proceeds,  "the  term  Agrciul- 
tural  Bloc  describes  a  movement  rather 
than  a  group.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
word  Bloc  is  a  misnomer."  He  follows 
up  with  this  seemingly  paradoxical  state- 
ment: "It  is  not  an  organization  in  the 
sense  of  having  formally  elected  officers 
and  a  definite  membership,  although  in 
the  main  the  men  who  attend  its  confer- 
ences are  the  same." 

The  Agricultural  Bloc,  according  to  Mr. 
Capper,  really  designates  a  movement 
"occasioned  by  the  profound  conviction 
held  by  a  number  of  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  that  without  agricultur- 
al prosperity  there  can  be  no  general  pros- 
perity in  the  country,"  for  "when  farming 


industry  languishes,  all  industry  fails  to 
prosper."  The  farmers,  besides  being 
the  producers  of  our  food  stuffs  and  the 
raw  materials  that  enter  so  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  other  articles,  are  also  our 
greatest  single  consuming  class.  Secre- 
tary Wallace  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  people  who  gain  their 
livelihood  from  the  soil  in  United  States 
constitute  forty  per  cent,  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  country.  MTien  the  farmer 
ceases  to  get  as  much  for  his  products  as  it 
costs  him  to  produce  them  Tie  ceases  to  be 
a  great  factor  in  the  buying  market — and 
business  "goes  dead." 

An  examination  of  the  measures  thus 
far  enacted,  the  writer  claims,  will  disclose 
no  Utopian  theories  among  the 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Bloc.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  found  that  all 
legislation  proposed  by  them  rests  on  a 
sound,  economic  basis.  He  does  not  think 
that  the  extension  of  the  tariff  to  embrace 
agricultural  products  could  be  termed 
class  legislation,  though  he  adds :  "Surely  no 
one  who  believes  in  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  capital  employed  in  manu- 


facturing industry  will  reject  the  policy 
because  it  is  applied  to  American  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  agriculture." 

Regarding  the  advancing  of  $25,000,000 
to  the  Farm  Loan  Banks,  he  says  the 
measure  was  made  necessary  because  the 
American  banking  system,  with  its  thirty- 
day,  sixty-day  and  ninety-day  notes,  while 
suited  to  the  turnover  in  commercial  bus- 
iness, is  not  adapted  to  the  farmer's  needs. 
The  farmer's  turnover  is  mainly  once  in 
twelve  months,  and,  in  the  case  of  stock- 
men from  one  to  three  years.  Similarly, 
Mr.  Capper  cannot  see  that  the  Capper- 
Tincher  Act,  which  went  into  effect  at  the 
first  of  the  year  by  reason  of  the  support 
it  received  from  the  Farmers'  Bloc,  is  class 
legislation.  This  act  brings  the  great 
grain  exchanges  of  the  country  under  the 
supervision  of  a  board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Attorney-General. 
He  takes  the  same  attitude  with  reference 
to  other  bills  which  were  extensively  sup- 
ported by  the  Bloc.  Because  such  legis- 
lation will  benefit  the  farmer  and  when  the 
farmer  benefits  everybody  else  will  benefit, 
Mr.  Capper  scents  a  splendid  argument 
that  it  cannot  be  justly  called  "class  legis- 
lation." 

Mr.  Capper  says  the  farmer's  only  de- 
sire is  to  be  permitted  to  do  business  in  a 
fair  market  and  under  conditions  of  equal- 
ity with  his  city  neighbor. 


Poland  Will  Make  Good 

Future  of  This  Tri-partite  Republic  is  an  Optimistic  One 


DR.  E.  J.  DILLON 


ALTHOUGH  the  Polish  mark  has  be- 
come very  much  of  a  joke  in  interna- 
tional finance,  and  is  pretty  much  gener- 
ally regarded  as  in  the  same  category  as 
the  ridiculous  Russian  rouble  and  the 
exhausted  Austrian  kronin,  yet  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon — who  always  writes  entertainingly 


and  informatively  as  well  as  authorita- 
tively—feels that  this  fact  is  not  a  true 
criterion  of  Poland's  present  political 
and  economic  status.  Dr.  Dillon  feels  that 
the  Poles  have  had  tremendous  handicaps 
to  overcome  and  that — like  some  other 
countries   which   we   might   mention — its 
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civil  service  is  its  greatest  handicap. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  traveller  in  Po- 
land if  he  wants  to  carry  around  more 
than  a  few  dollars  has  to  go  from  place  to 
place  with  two  or  three  suit-cases  full  of 
paper  money.  Dr.  Dillon  points  out  that 
the  new  republic  is  endowed  with  all 
the  requisites  for  material  properity,  has 
no  crushing  debt  to  hamper  it,  and  fore- 
casts that  under  favorable  conditions  Po- 
land will  struggle  upward  until  it  reaches 
the  pinnacle  of  sound  economic  and  politi- 
cal nationhood. 

A  clear,  concise  picture  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  Poland  to-day  is  given  by 
Dr.  Dillon,  who  has  recently  made  an 
extensive  journey  through  and  a  careful 
survey  of  the  country.    He  writes: 

"The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  has 
saturated  the  peoples  of  Europe  with 
poisonous  racial  and  class  hatred,  substi- 
tuted military  hegemony  for  a  rough  equil- 
ibrium, and  devised  a  juridical  basis  for 
transferring  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
region  of  economics  the  destructive  war  of 
peoples,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
committed  the  gravest  political  blunder  in 
creating  a  great  Poland  as  a  bulwark 
against  Germany  in  the  West  and  Russia 
in  the  East.  The  Poles  of  to-day  are  des- 
cribed as  having  forgotten  nothing  and 
learned  nothing  since  the  hereditarj' 
monarchy  became  elective  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

"The  new  Republic,  endowed  with  all 
the  requisites  for  material  prosperity, 
— fertile  soil,  coal  mines,  industrial  fac- 
tories, a  fine  potential  commerce  in  miner- 
als, textiles,  and  agricultural  produce— 
with  no  crushing  debt  to  hamper  it,  seems 
to-day  economically  the  most  backward 
people  in  Europe.  It  appears  to  be  crippled 
with  debts.  It  has  a  paper  currency  which 
is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  a  thousand 
marks  in  banknotes  are  worth  consider- 
ably less  than  a  thousand  sheets  of  white 
paper.  And  yet  Poland,  it  is  argued,  heed- 
less of  her  interests  and  needs,  allows  her- 
self the  luxury  of  the  most  powerful  army 
in  Europe  after  France,  has  waged  several 
wars  during  the  peace,  and  is  still  liable  to 
try  conclusions  once  more  with  Bolshe- 
vist Russia.  Hence  the  nickname  given  to 
the  new  Republic  by  some  of  itsneighbours, 
the  season-State. 

"With  a  view  to  sifting  the  alleged  facts 
and  obtaining  some  explanation  of  pre- 
sent conditions,  I  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Poland. 

"Obviously  there  are  tremendous  diffi- 
culties to  be  faced  and  overcome — politi- 
cal, administrative,  economic,  and  financial. 
The  consequences  of  the  latter— which 
are  legion,  confront  one  at  every  hand's 
turn.  The  Polish  mark  is  become  a  by- 
word in  Europe  and  the  American  dollar 
is  fast  taking  its  place  as  the  recognised 
standard  of  reckoning.  Everybody  in 
Poland,  from  the  Mayor  to  the  office  boy 
and  housemaid,  knows  the  rate  of  exchange 
day  by  day,  and  most  of  them  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  fluctuations.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  five  years  ago  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  nobles  in  Eastern  Europe,  but 
is  a  poor  man  to-day,  has  two  sons  abroad , 
and  with  difficulty  sends  them  a  million 
marks  a  month,  which  is  only  about  fifty 
pounds  sterling.  Another  ex-millionaire  is 
a  poor  hard-working  clerk  in  a  business 
firm,  and  receives  less  than  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw 
a  peasant  in  Warsaw  who  drives  an  auto 
for  an  American  benevolent  society,  and 
is  looked  upon  by  his  acquaintances  as  a 
Croesus,  seeing  that  he  is  paid  at  the  rate 
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of  half  a  million  marks,  or  three  hundred 
dollars,  a  month.  Clerks,  publicists,  auth- 
ors, politicians,  regard  him  with  envy. 

"But  the  most  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive story  which  came  to  my  ears  respect- 
ing the  depreciated  Polish  currency  turned 
upon  a  business  transaction,  and  was  auth- 
enticated by  credible  witnesses  in  Warsaw. 
A  peasant  who  resided  in  the  environs  of 
the  city  was  desirous  of  selling  his  house, 
which  had  little  to  attract  a  purchaser. 
Through  the  intermediary  of  a  friend, 
however,  he  at  last  received  an  offer  of 
five  hundred  thousand  marks,  and  after 
some  hesitation  and  vain  bargaining  for 
more  he  closed  with  it.  An  oral  agreement 
was  come  to  between  him  and  the  would- 
be  purchaser  that  the  transaction  would 
be  legally  completed  on  a  certain  day  at  a 
notary's  office.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
owner  of  the  house  talked  the  matter  over 
with  friends  who  knew  more  than  he  did 
about  the  elusive  character  of  Polish  bank- 
notes. Impressed  by  what  he  had  learned 
he  sought  out  the  intending  purchaser  and 
said:  'I  have  been  turning  your  offer 
over  in  my  mind  and  I  find  it  is  too  little. 
The  house  is  worth  much  more.  Still  I 
don't  want  to  be  unreasonable.  What  I 
ask  is  this:  Instead  of  paying  me  half  a 
million  paper  marks  give  me  half  a  mill- 
ion sheets  of  white  paper,  and  the  house  is 
yours.  Do  you  agree?'  'I'll  see  you  in 
Hades  first,'  was  the  reply.  'You  are  ask- 
ing more  than  double  the  price  we  agreed 
upon.  Keep  your  house,  you  swindler!' 
In  effect  the  sheets  of  white  paper  repre- 
sent more  than  twice  the  covenanted  pur- 
chase money. 

"Is  the  Polish  currency  a  fair  indication 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  nation? 
The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  in  the 
negative.  Just  as  in  England  the  high  re- 
lative worth  of  the  pound  sterling  is  no 
decisive  proof  of  material  prosperity,  so 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  value  of 
Poland  is  no  index  of  approaching  econom- 
ic ruin.  Since  the  Peace  of  Versailles  the 
relation  between  currency  and  produc- 
tivity has  everywhere  undergone  a  note- 
worthy change,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  a 
country  the  finances  of  which  are  stable 
and  fairly  satisfactory  may  be  passing 
through  an  acute  labour  crisis.  Among  all 
the  great  belligerents  Germany  has  the 
fewest  unemployed.  In  Poland,  too,  the 
present  economic  state  and  the  future 
outlook  are  distinctly  promising,  despite 
the  inflation  of  the  currency. 

"The  causes  of  the  financial  collapse 
are  identical  with  the  main  events  of  re- 
cent Polish  history.  In  other  words,  they 
are  many  and  heterogeneous.  One  of  these 
may  be  described  as  the  original  sin  with 
which  the  new  Republic  was  bom  into  the 
political  world— without  fixed  frontiers. 
This  drawback  was  fundamental,  for  it 
obliged  all  those  Poles  whose  co-operation 
was  sorely  needed  in  the  work  of  national 
reconstruction  to  rivet  their  attention 
upon  the  extent  of  their  territory  and  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  upon  obtaining 
what  they  considered  should  of  right  be 
theirs.  They  felt  that  the  opportunity  was 
fleeting:  it  was  now  or  never.  Whether  in 
this  striving  they  went  too  far,  as  their 
critics  maintain,  or  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds,  as  they  themselves  say,  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  at  present  concern  us.  'The 
relevant  point  is  that  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  subordinate  every  other  work  to 
that. 

"Poland  was  recalled  to  national  life  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  transit- 
ion from  the  old  order  to  the  new,  and  was 
devoid  of  the  means  of  adapting  herself  to 
either.  Her  plight  might  be  likened  to 
that  of  thousands  of  her  citizens  who,  re- 
turning to  their  native  places  after  the 
boom  of  the  last  cannon  had  died  away, 
found  their  villages  rubbish  heaps,  and 
the  very  sites  of  their  dwellings  unrecog- 
nisable. A  vast  area  of  the  country  was  a 
blood-sodden  desert  dotted  with  blackened 
ruins.  Factories,  granaries  and  commercial 
institutions  were  gutted  and  wrecked.  The 
industrial  plant  had  long  before  been  re- 
moved to  Germany. 

"All  sections  of  the  population  were 
stripped  of  their  resources— the  farmers, 
the  artisans  and  workmen,  the  middle 
classes,  and  those  of  the  nobility  who  had 
once  been  wealthy— and  the  self-constitut- 
ed authorities  were  unable  to  assist  them 
materially.  The  medium  of  exchange  was 
paper,  at  first  paper  pf  many  denomina- 
tions and  fluctuating  value.  There  were 
Russian  roubles,  Austrian  kronen,  Ger- 
man marks,  military  tokens  of  all  kinds, 
but  no  gold  or  silver.  The  transport  sys- 
tem had  broken  down.  Railway  bridges  had 
been  blown  up  and  the  rolling-stock  remov- 
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ed.  Disease  was  rampant  everywhere. 
"Another  of  the  causes  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  mark  was  the  necessity  of 
buying  costly  machinery  and  raw  mater- 
ials in  England  and  other  countries  where 
the  currency  had  appreciated.  I  went 
into  this  aspect  of  the  problem  carefully 
when  in  Lodz  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
the  difficulties  which  the  factory  owners 
had  to  cope  with  were  truly  deterrent, 
while  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  they 
overcame  some  of  them  deserve  unstint- 
ed recognition. 

"No  study  of  the  Polish  situation,  how- 
ever summary,  would  be  complete  with- 
out an  allusion  to  the  work  of  the  legisla- 
tors and  the  Government.  These  rough- 
hewers  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation  were 
until  recently  under  the  influence  of  so- 
cialism, which  received  a  powerful  im- 
petus from  the  three  revolutions  on  Po- 
land's frontiers — the  Russian,  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  Hungarian.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  these  examples  was  to  im- 
press the  peasant  class  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  fitness  to  rebuild  the  State.  And  they 
had  their  innings  accordingly.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  applied  sociology  and  pol- 
itics are  two  arts  which  it  is  off-handedly 
assumed  that  anyone  can  successfully  ex- 
ercise without  previous  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience. The  Polish  Government  was 
until  September  of  last  year  agrarian  and 
socialist.  It  promised  much  and  it  accom- 
plished— what  we  now  behold.  One  pro- 
mise it  kept  religiously;  it  shielded  the 
peasant  class  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 

"And  that  is  another  of  the  causes  of 
the  fall  of  the  mark. 

"Speculation  has  likewise  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  financial  catastrophe. 
For  everybody,  including  the  hotel  wait- 
ers and  street  scavengers — some  go  as  far 
as  to  include  the  most  thriving  mendi- 
cants—invested every  mark  they  possess- 
ed in  dollars  and  cents,  relying  upon  the 
further  fall  of  the  Polish  currency.  Wheth- 
er, as  is  alleged,  the  Jewish  elements  took 
the  lead  in  this  unpatriotic  but  lucrative 
manoeuvre  is  a  matter  into  which  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
enter. 

"Politically,  too,  confusion  was  rife 
everywhere.  The  people,  although  all 
members  of  one  and  the  same  gifted  race, 
had  been  brought  up  in  three  different 
countries,  under  three  different  systems 
of  law,  accustomed  to  different  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  and  were  in  many 
important  externals  strangers  to  each 
other.  None  of  them  could  boast  of  politi- 
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cal  education  or  experience.  For  the  three 
Empires  which  had  partitioned  the  coun- 
try among  themselves,  and  in  particular 
Germany  and  Russia,  systematically  kept 
the  Poles  from  participating  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  Austria,  indeed, 
which  had  accorded  autonomy  to  Galicia, 
possessed  a  numerous  staff  of  Polish  bur- 
eaucrats, but  their  methods  and  traditions 


are  the  reverse  of  those  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  country  in  need  of  reorgan- 
isation. The  bulk  of  the  bureaucracy  is 
still  Austrian  to-day. 

''The  masses,  too,  were  in  a  similar  sense 
a  heterogeneous  multitude.  Among  the 
Prussian  Poles  the  percentage  of  those  who 
could  read  and  write  was  largest.  They 
also  excelled  in  tilling  the  soil,  in  the 
workshop  and  at  the  desk,  and  were  gener- 
ally more  alert,  enterprising,  and  method- 
ical than  their  kindred  in  Austria  and 
Russia.  Their  training  was  German, 
and  thorough.  As  the  Tsardom  had  dis- 
countenanced instruction  for  well  over  a 
century  Russian  Poles  showed  the  largest 
percentage  of  illiterates.  All  these  people 
had  personally,  or  through  their  relatives, 
taken  part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  that 
country,  in  which  they  resided. 

"And  suddenly  those  men  who  had 
fought  on  opposite  sides,  obeyed  three 
different  systems  of  legislation,  had  no 
representative  Government,  no  money, 
no  work,  no  resources,  no  army,  no  politi- 
cal guidance,  were  told  that  they  were 
once  more  a  nation,  free  and  independent, 
and  must  learn  to  comport  themselves  as 
a  nation  forthwith.  Truly  it  was  a  situa- 
tion unprecedented  in  history. 

"Politically  Poland  entered  upon  her 
new  national  existence  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions.  The  scourge  of  war 
had  done  its  worst  and  the  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles had  not  yet  begun  to  make  itself 
felt.  The  country  which  had  had  so  many 
and  such  ferocious  masters  during  the 
hostilities  was  now  a  political  vacuum. 

"The  one  organic  disease  from  which 
Poland  is  suffering  is  the  rottenness — 
unfortunately  that  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  appropriate  term — of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  damage  which  it  is  in- 
flicting upon  the  economic  progress  of  the 
nation.  The  undeniable  fact  that  in  spite 
of  that  grave  evil  the  recovery  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  has  been  so  rapid,  so 
solid,  and  so  persistent,  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  in  the  country. 

"But  the  Administration  is  not  merely 
inefficient.  It  is  a  positive  hindrance  to 
economic  progress,  a  drag  on  productivity 
and  commerce,  a  menace  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community.  The  headway 
hitherto  made  by  Polish  industry  and  com- 
merce has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  this 
perpetual  clog  upon  those  who  are  labour- 
ing to  adapt  their  methods  to  the  new  and 
oft-changing    conditions." 


Scots  Forsake  Their  Porridge 

The  Unbelievable  Happens,  Oatmeal  Meets  With  Apathy 
SCOTSMAN  IN  LONDON  DAILY  MAIL 


THERE  are  many  things  which  have 
been  traditional  for  so  long  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  world  "carry- 
ing on"  without  them.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  Scotsman  must  have  his  daily 
ration  of  good  oatmeal  porridge — to 
imagine  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
part  of  Great  Britain  eating  a  breakfast 
of  wheatlets,  puffed  rice  or  any  other 
fancy  concoction  is  unthinkable!  It  is 
therefore  of  unusual  interest  to  learn,  from 
the  pen  of  a  Scotsman  writing  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  that  many  people  in 
Scotland  to-day  are  seriously  concerned 
regarding  the  neglect  of  porridge  by  the 
masses  of  people.  This  writer  naturally 
deplores  such  a  national  "calamity"  and 
suggests  that  the  King  should  be  asked  to 
intervene  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
assuming  greater  proportions.  He  writes:  ' 
"Many  people  in  Scotland  to-day  are 
seriously  concerned  regarding  the  neglect 
of  porridge  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

"Two  years  ago  there  were  doubtless 
sound  economic  reasons  for  the  house- 
wife turning  from  this  national  dish.  Oat- 
meal was  then  selling  as  high  as  6s.  per 
stone  (its  dearness  was  accentuated  by 
the  bread  subsidy,  which  enabled  flour 
to  be  sold  at  less  than  half  that  price), 
while  milk,  which  is  the  common  accom- 
paniment of  porridge  in  Scotland,  was  at 
its  apex  cost  of  Is.  per  quart.  At  such  pric- 
es porridge,  once  the  plainest  of  table 
fare,  became  something  of  a  luxury. 

"But  how  different  is  the  position  to- 
day! Oatmeal  is  now  retailing  at  from  2s. 
6d.  to  3s.  per  stone,  while  milk  has  just 
undergone  a  big  cut  in  price  and  is  now 
available  in  Glasgow  at  6d.  per  quart. 
Glasgow,  indeed,  can  now  boast  of  having 

Crobably  the  cheapest  milk  supply  of  any 
ig  centre  in  Great  Britain. 


"Economically,  therefore,  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  the  boycott  of  por- 
ridge. No  other  food  is  relatively  so  rea- 
sonable in  price.  Whereas  the  official  in- 
dex figure  of  the  cost  of  living  is  still  over 
90  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  level,  the 
oatmeal  figure  itself  will  be  nearer  3  per 
cent,  and  the  milk  figure  (in  Glasgow) 
is  exactly  only  50  per  cent,  over  pre-war 
values. 

"So  that  we  must  look  for  other  explana- 
tions. Most  authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  main  factor  in  weaning  the  great  mass 
of  the  Scottish  public  from  porridge  was 
the  change  in  the  starting  hour  on  public 
works. 

"Formerly,  when  the  workman  left 
home  for  a  6  a.m.  start,  he  returned  for 
breakfast  three  hours  later  and  found  his 
dish  of  porridge  awaiting  him.  Nowadays 
he  starts  work  at  8  o'clock  and  has  no 
break  for  food  till  midday. 

"Accordingly  he  must  breakfast  be- 
fore 8  o'clock,  which  necessitates  an  ear- 
lier rising  for  the  housewife.  In  the  hur- 
ried preparation  of  breakfast,  porridge 
has  been  generally  discarded.  'Ca'  canny,' 
in  other  words,  has  infected  the  housewife 
as  well  as  her  partner. 

"That  the  national  dish  should  be  for- 
saken in  this  way  by  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  is  widely  deplored.  Por- 
ridge is  still  the  main  item  in  the  dietary 
of  the  frugal  and  hardy  people  of  the  High- 
lands and  in  the  western  isles  (though 
the  old  oatmeal  mills  in  these  rural  pa-Tta 
are  now  mostly  derelict.) 

"Even  in  households  that  are  subsisting 
wholly  or  in  part  upon  the  'dole'  the  por- 
ridge boycott  obtains.  This  latter  circum- 
stance suggests  that  the  neglect  of  por- 
ridge is  becoming  habitual." 
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Good  Enough  For  Him— 

I'd  like  to  be  dictator  of 

All  women's  styles,  my  dears. 
I'll  guarantee  they'd  never  change 

In  seven  million  years! 

— Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Herald. 

*  *  *  » 

Off  and  On  On  the  screen  they  often  marry;  off  the 
screen  they  marry  often. —Calgary  Albertan. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Mighty  Chorus — Bootleggers'  national  anthem- 
Coming  Thru  With  the  Rye.  —Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *  * 

Not  Too  Truthful— Figures  seldom  lie,  but  corsets 
keep  them  from  telling  the  whole  truth  at  times. — Border 

Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Deadly — An  American  newspaper  proposes  a  Tell-the- 
Truth  Week.  What  do  they  want  to  do — start  another 
war? — Kingston,  Ont.,  British  Whig. 

^  ^i  *  * 

The  Jap  Handicap — If  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  cuss 
words  in  the  Japanese  language,  how 'do  the  Japs  start  a 
Lizzie  on  a  cold  morning?— Quebec  Telegraph. 

*  *  *  * 
Curious — Don't  you  think  that  talkative  women  are 

the  most  popular? 

What  other  kinds  are  there? — Toronto  University  GoftHw. 

*  *  *  * 

Well  Said,  Harold — The  wife  who  upbraids  her  hus- 
band fot  staying  out  late  at  night  might  recall,  if  she  thinks 
it  over,  he  acquired  the  habit  while  courting  her. — Barrie, 
Ont.,  Examiner. 

t  *  *  * 

Experienced— We  see  an  ad  in  the  paper  where  they 
want  persons  who  are  used  to  handling  mules.  Five  hun- 
dred  married  women  are  said  to  have  applied  for  the  jobs. 
— Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Sounds  Reasonable— Someone  suggests  that  we  have 
knee-length  nighties  to  match  Pullman  blankets. — Halifax 

Herald. 

*  *  *  » 

'Pertinent — "Life"  asks,  does  reciprocity  with  Canada 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  send  back  the  bottles? — Border 

Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Everybody  Works  But — Some  husbands  seem  to  think 
man  is  doomed  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his'frau. 
— Stratford,  Ont.,  Beacon. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Ballad  For  Pedestrians — "Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust;  if  the  trucks  'don't  get  you  the  flivvers  must." — 
Peterboro,  Ont.,  Examiner. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Those  Border  Feuds — A  Sarnia  preacher  says  hell  is 
right  here  on  earth.  That's  what  comes  from  living  in 
Sarnia. — St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Times-Journal. 

*  *  *  * 

Perils  of  the  Chase — When  you  see  silk-clad  ankles 
in  weather  like  this,  you  wonder  whether  she  is  trying  to 
catch  a  husband  or  pneumonia. — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  *  * 

Troubles  of  Modern  Science — A  new  telephone  enab- 
les you  to  see  the  face  at  the  other  end.  "Wrong  face,  Cen- 
tral, I  wanted  a  blonde,"  will  be  the  new  complaint. — 
Brockville,  Ont.,  Recorder  &  Times. 

*  *  +  * 

Familiar  at  That — June  Bride — "I  would  like  to  buy 
an  easy  chair  for  my  husband." 
Salesman — "Morris?" 
"No,  Clarence." — Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Herald. 

*  *  +  * 

Preparedness — "If  you  can't  pray  in  an  automobile 
going  thirty  miles  an  hour,  you  are  not  adapted  to  this 
age,"  says  a  preacher.  If  you  go  much  faster  you  had 
better  learn. — Kingston,  Ont.,  British  Whig. 


A  Poem  in  Crepe — 

Oh,  her  name  was  Irene 
And  she  wore  crepe  de  chine; 

You  could  see  more  Irene 
Than  you  could  crepe  de  chine. 

— Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Herald. 

*  +  *  * 

The  Gentle  Jibe — Montreal — The  land  of  the  spree, 
and  the  home  of  the  rave. — Toronto  University  Goblin. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Jaundiced  View — We  suspect  at  times  that  the 
Chinese  of  to-day  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  least 
resistance. — Sidney,  N.S.,  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Who  Cares  so  Long  as  They  Choke — When  you  watch 
some  men  eat,  you  can't  tell  whether  they  are  putting  it 
in  for  nourishment  or  ballast. — Stratford,  Ont.,  Beacon. 

*  *  *  * 

And  Just  When  it  Had  Become  Second  Nature — 

If  the  styles  keep  on  growing  more  extreme  we  will  not  be 
able  to  call  the  girls  "skirts"  any  more. — Edmonton  Jour- 
nal. 

*  *  *   -  *         , 

This  Bird  js  Married — Some  girls  marry  for  love,  some 
for  money  and  some  so  they  can  borrow  their  husbands' 
handkerchiefs  when  they  have  bad   colds. — Fredericton, 

N.B.,  Mail. 

*  *  *  * 

Counting  Corks,  not  Noses — Montreal,  it  is  suspected, 
would  have  a  much  larger  population  if  the  enumerators 
would  only  count  its  whiskey  bottles  instead  of  its  people. 
— Toronto  Star. 


The  Courtship  and  After — The  same  young  woman 
who  turns  on  the  porch  light,  before  marriage,  so  that  her 
"sweetie"  won't  slip  and  fall,  turns  off  the  hall  light,  after 
marriage,  to  see  if  he  will  stumble  on  the  stairs. — St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  Times-Journal. 


THE  recent  announcement  that  the 
British  government  in  India  had  de- 
cided to  arrest  Gandhi,  whose  policy  of 
passive  resistance  has  attracted  world- 
wide attention,  and  the  tour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  have  attracted  attention  anew 
to  India,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  recognized  as  the  vital  problem  of 
the  British  Empire  which  almost  beggars 
solution. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  who  has  recently 
toured  India,  referred  in  a  special  article 
published  in  the  London  Times  to  the 
increasing  anger  of  the  Moslems,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  effects  of  Gandhi's 
propaganda.  Lord  Northcliffe  issues  a 
very  definite  and  solemn  warning,  not 
only  to  the  Anglo-Indian  press  but  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire. 
His  remarks  are  exceedingly  illuminating 
and  shed  a  dark  light  on  several  phases  of 
recent  Indian  disturbances.  Britain's  pre- 
mier newspaper  peer  writes: 

"To-day  India  is  turbulent  and  suspic- 
ious, and  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  alike, 
in  my  opinion,  are  preparing  to  make 
trouble.  Materially,  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta have  waxed  fat.  Bombay  has  a 
population  approaching  a  million  and  a 
half  inhabitants,  is  being  entirely  trans- 
formed, and  is  becoming  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  the  Empire.  Commerce,  railways, 
harbours,  roads  have  been  developed, 
almost  entirely  owing  to  the  cooperation 
of  British  initiative  with  the  genius  of 
several  native  races  for  business.  Educa- 
tion and  mission  work  show  a  fine  record 
of  progress,  but,  unfortunately,  crimes, 
large  and  small,  fill  the  newspapers  here. 
The  increasing  anger  of  the  Mahomedans 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  dangerous 
symptom.  The  outrages  on  Whites  are 
very  similar  to  those  perpetrated  in  the 
Mutiny  of   1857. 

"Apparently  the   peaceful  speeches   of 


Causes  of  Moslem  Hostility 

Why  This  Unrest  in  India? — What  is  Effect  of  Gandhi's 

Propaganda? 

LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 


Mr.  Gandhi,  who  has  lately  become  care- 
ful to  appear  at,  but  to  take  little  part  in, 
meetings,  have  the  direct  effect  of  stirring 
up  the  natives  to  crime,  while  the  Indian 
native  newspapers,  in  language  well 
understood  by  the  natives,  urge  the  re- 
moval of  the  white  men  from  India. 
Reuter's  chief  correspondent  informs  me 
that  fresh  extremist  newspapers  are  being 
started  here  with  great  rapidity.  In  re- 
gard to  Indian  crimes,  Mr.  Gandhi's 
defenders  have  several  defences,  first,  that 
the  crimes  are  committed  by  those  who 
have  gone  beyond  his  control,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  the  newspapers  at  home  carefully 
reprint  his  speeches  as  reported  in  his 
myriad  newspapers.  You  can  then  judge 
their  effect.  Others  of  his  defenders  liken 
these  outrages  to  events  in  the  French 
Revolution,  asserting  that  they  are  the 
usual  road  to  freedom. 

"Gandhite  newspapers  claim  that  Ind- 
ian progress  is  entirely  due  to  native  abil- 
ity; they  claim  that  the  British  Empire 
was  saved  by  the  efforts  of  Indian  troops, 
and  they  defy  the  British  Government  to 
arrest  Mr.  Gandhi.  Mr.  Gandhi  urges 
what  he  calls  the  complete  Indianization 
of  India,  the  natives  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive simplicity,  but  he  personally  uses 
fully  modern  methods,  such  as  trains,  the 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  post,  and  parti- 
cularly a  rapid  motor-car. 

"As  in  1857  and  1897  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment is  showing  extreme  patience. 
Civilized  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  who 


are  loyal  to  a  stable  government,  who  are 
themselves  threatened  by  the  Extremists, 
and  who  decline  to  wear  the  white  caps 
worn  by  Mr.  Gandhi's  supporters,  ask  me 
how  long  the  Government  will  tolerate 
their  intimidation,  and  the  murders.     - 

"I  am  shocked  at  the  change  in  demean- 
our and  acts  towards  Whites  by  both 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  and  especially 
Mahomedans,  who  were  formerly  most 
friendly.  For  the  first  time  in  Indian 
history  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  are  now 
acting  in  close  combination.  I  have  in- 
terrogated over  a  hundred  Moslems  of 
every  class  and  sect  and  they  are  unani- 
mous. In  the  Dutch  Indies,  Malay  States, 
Ceylon,  Madras,  Southern  India,  Hyder- 
abad, Central  India,  the  United  Provinc- 
es, the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  Bombay 
the  attitude  of  Moslems  is  now  one  of 
sullen  silence  or  outspoken  hostility.  A 
distinguished  loyal  Mahomedan,  a  Judge, 
who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  whither  his 
son  is  now  proceeding,  said  to  me:  'The 
most  dangerous  sign  is  that  our  women 
are  now  becoming  infected  with  the  anti- 
British  poison,  and  all  students  of  Islam 
know  what  that  means.' 

"In  the  streets  many  Mahomedans  are 
to  be  seen  wearing  anti-British  white 
caps,  which  are  the  emblems  of  Gand- 
hiism.  Loyal  Mahomedans  demand  the 
instant  arrest  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  saying  that 
it  would  prevent  outbreaks  by  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  extremists,  but  peace  cannot 
be    assured    until    the    Moslem    question 


has  been  adjusted.  Moslems  bitterly  re- 
sent our  attitude  after  causing  Moslem 
to  fight  Moslem  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
recent  loan  to  Greece  is  especially  resent- 
ed. 

"I  explain  the  demands  of  modern  Mos- 
lems as  follows: — In  effect  they  state  that 
Indian  Mahomedans  who  are  communi- 
cating with  all  Moslem  countries  intensely 
resent  our  policy  regarding  Turkey  and 
feel  most  deeply  the  slight  they  consider 
has  been  put  upon  the  Khilafat.  Their 
veneration  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as 
head  of  Islam  is  of  quite  recent  date; 
it  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  Shah  Jehan, 
and  only  came  into  being  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  though  extremists 
deny  this. 

"Since  then,  however,  they  have  learnt 
to  revere  the  Sultan  as  Roman  Catholics 
revere  the  Pope  and  regard  the  disinte- 
gration of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 
much  as  Catholics  would  regard  the  fall 
of  the  Holy  See.  Moderate  Mahomedans 
whom  I  have  interrogated  and  whose 
fingers  are  on  the  pulse  of  Moslem  feeling 
state  that  if  the  following  programme  were 
instantly  carried  out  it  would  heal  wound- 
ed sentiments  and  restore  peace  and  tran- 
quility to  India. 

"(1)  They  contend  that  the  British  should 
again  recognize  the  Sultan  as  head  of  Is- 
lam and  Warden  of  the  Holy  Places,  Mec- 
ca, Medina,  and  Baghdad,  and  grant  free 
access  to  them  to  all  Moslems. 

"(2)  Adrianople  should  be  returned  to 
Turkey.  Adrianople  is  a  Holy  City  and  its 
loss  would  never  cease  to  rankle. 

"(3)  The  whole  of  Asia  Minor  should  be 
handed  over  to  Turkey,  not  excepting 
Smyrna,  for  the  Turks  regard  Asia  Minor 
as  their  homeland,  and  while  they  have  no 
legitimate  grievance  regarding  the  loss, 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  of  their  Empire  in 
Irak  and  Arabia,  they  resent  the  splitting 
up  of  the  land  of  their  birth." 
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Made  possible  with  Fels-Naptha  by  its  perfect  combination  of 
splendid  soap  and  real  naptha.  How  this  golden  bar  brings  ease 
and  economy  in  doing  your  washing  and  general  housework 


v^*' 

1 .    A  saving  of  clothes 

Why  not  make  your  lovely  clothes  last 
longer  ?  Those  dainty  undergarments  with 
edgings  and  insertions  you  crochet  with 
your  own  hands,  are  too  precious  to  be 
worn-out  so  soon  in  washing. 

When  you  rub  clothes  between  a  hard 
soap  and  a  hard  washboard,  that  means 
wearing  away  the  fabric  and  hurrying  it  to 
the  rag-bag. 

Fels'Naptha  is  particularly  safe.  Because 
it  is  not  a  brick-hard  soap  it  rubs  off  easily 
on  the  clothes  without  wear.  And  it  washes 
clothes  so  gently!  The  real  naptha  in 
Fels-Naptha  makes  the  dirt  let  go  by  loosen- 
ing it  from  the  fibre  without  injury  to  the 
fabric.  Only  extremely  soiled  places  need  a 
light  rubbing.  You  don't  have  to  do  any 
hard  rubbing  at  all.  This  is  why  Fels-Naptha 
keeps  clothes  from  wearing-out  fast. 


2.    A  saving  of  hands 

There  is  no  need  to  risk  scalding  and 
shriveling  your  hands  in  hot  water,  or  to 
put  up  with  the  extra  heat  and  steamy 
atmosphere  of  boiling  clothes.  Fels-Naptha 
does  its  work  in  water  of  any  temperature. 

You  can  boil  clothes  with  Fels-Naptha 
if  you  wish,  and  get  them  clean  quicker  than 
with  ordinary  soap,  because  of  the  real 
naptha  in  Fels-Naptha ;  but  thousands  of 
women  tell  us  they  find  no  need  of  boiling 
when  they  use  Fels-Naptha. 

The  Fels-Naptha  way  of  washing  with 
lukewarm  water  is  the  comfortable  way. 


h  is  amazing  how  quickly  and 
thoroughly  Fels-Naptha  works 
throughout  the  house — brightening 
painted  woodwork,  taking  spots  out 
of  rugs,  carpets,  cloth,  draperies, 
cleaning  enamel  of  bathtub,  wash- 
stand,  and  sink. 


3.  A  saving  of  time 

In  using  Fels-Naptha  you  simply  wet  the 
clothes,  soap  them,  put  them  to  soak,  then 
go  about  the  house  for  half  an  hour  doing 
something  else  while  the  real  naptha  in 
Fels-Naptha  goes  through  and  through  the 
clothes  and  loosens  the  dirt.  At  the  same 
time,  Fels-Naptha  makes  the  water  soapy, 
ready  to  flush  away  the  dirt  when  you  douse 
the  clothes  up  and  do"'n  a  few  times. 
Extremely  soiled  places,  of  course,  will  need 
a  light  rubbing.  Rinse,  and  the  washing  is 
done.     A  saving  of  time ! 

4.  A  saving  of  fuel 

Since  you  can  do  the  washing  with 
Fels-Naptha  in  lukewarm  water,  what  is 
the  use  of  wasting  gas  or  coal  ?  You  can 
save  all  the  extra  heat  needed  to  boil  clothes, 
if  you  use  Fels-Naptha. 

When  you  use  a  washing-machine: — 
because  the  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  loosens 
the  dirt  even  before  the  washer  starts  to 
work,  you  don't  have  to  run  the  washer  so 
long — you  save  electric  current. 


"CDCp   If  you  haven't  tried  Fels-Naptha  for  washing  and  cleaning 
^  ivLlrf  a    pleasant    surprise    awaits  yi'u.    Send  for  sample,  free. 
Write  Fels-Naptha.  Philadelphia. 


5.     A  saving  of  work 

When  you  use  Fels-Naptha  there  is  no 
need  to  spend  the  morning  bending  over 
the  washtub,  or  to  rub  your  strength  away 
on  the  washboard.  There  is  no  boiler  to 
lift  on  and  off  the  stove,  and  no  lifting  of 
clothes  in  and  out  of  the  boiler.  You  will 
never  dread  the  weekly  wash  when  you  do 
it  the  Fels-Naptha  way,  because  it  doesn't 
tire  you  out. 

if  you  have  the  washing  "done  out"  with 
Fels-Naptha,  the  clothes  come  home  sweeter 
and  cleaner,  and  with  less  wash  »wear-and- 
tear.  Or,  if  the  washing  is  done  at  home 
for  you  with  Fels-Naptha,  the  strength  saved 
enables  your  laundress  to  do  the  ironing, 
too,  the  same  day.      A  real  saving  of  work ! 


6.      A  saving  of  money 

Besides  the  saving  of  money  in  fuel,  time, 
and  clothes,  very  often  with  Fels-Naptha 
you  save  doctor's  bills  by  preventing  colds 
from  overheating,  and  other  illness  from 
over-exertion. 

The  only  way  you  can  make  this  all- 
round  saving  from  soap  is  to  be  sure  you 
get  Fels-hlaptha — the  original  and  genuine 
naptha  soap — of  your  grocer.  The  clean 
naptha  odor  and  the  red-and-green  wrapper 
are  your  guides. 


You  can  tell  genuine  Feli-Naptha 

by  its  clean  naptha  odoi — 

and  the  work  it  docs. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 
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h  nenfvcr  .yuap  curnr^  in  iuntatt  wiin  ihe  y^in — u^f  Ivory. 


HOW  can  you  decide  whether  the  soap  you  are  using 
is  the  best  to  be  had?  Though  its  virtues  be  sug- 
gested in  the  pictures  of  pretty  faces  and  extolled  in  claims 
almost  impossible  of  fulfillment,  the  practical  man  —  or 
woman  —  determines  the  real  worth  of  a  soap  by  asking 
these  simple  questions: 

/ — Does  it  lather  abundantly? 

2 — Does  it  rinse  easily? 

3 — Does  it  feel  mild? 

4 — Has  it  the  purity  to  insure  perfect 
safety? 

5 — Has  it  the  whiteness  that  indicates 
highgrade  ingredients? 

6 — Has  it  the   unobtrusive  fragrance 
that  refined  people  prefer? 

7— Does  afloat? 

If  you  must  answer  "No"  to  any  of  these  questions,  you 
are  not  enjoying  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  that 
soap  can  give. 

If  your  answer  is  an  unqualified  "Yes",  you  undoubtedly 
are  a  user  of  Ivory  Soap.  All  seven  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  that  soap  should  have  are  developed  to  so  high  a 
degree  in  Ivory  that  its  superiorities  are  an  open  book  to 
its  millions  of  users.  They  know  that  Ivory  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  soap  can  be,  and  they  are  given  fresh  proof  of  it 
every  time  they  use  it  for  toilet,  bath,  shampoo,  nursery 
and  fine  laundry. 


IVORY  SOAP 
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France  Not  a  World  Citizen 

S/ie  Still  Thinks  in  Terms  of  an  Isolated  Europe,  Infers 

Noted  Editor 

WICKHAM  STEED 


u 


NTIL  the  views  of  the  French  people 
approximate  more  closely  to  realities, 
it  is 'doubtful  whether  the  political  crisis 
in  Europe  or  the  economic  crisis  of  the 
world  can  be  successfully  dealt  with. 
Such  is  the  keynote  observation  of  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
writing  from  Cannes.  This  brilliant  Brit- 
ish journalist,  without  doubt  Wickham 
Steed,  editor  of  the  Times,  whose  travels 
of  investigation  since  the  peace  conference 
idea  was 'first  mooted  have  taken  him  to 
almost  every  country  in  the  civilized  world, 
sees  the  origin  of  the  conference  in  a  frank- 
ly materialistic  light.  The  demand  for  a 
peace  conference  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
cry  of  the  people  for  relief  from  taxation, 
for  military  and  naval  purposes.  Par- 
ticularly was  'this  true  of  United  States, 
which  country  issued  the  invitations  to 
attend  to  the  sister  powers  of  the  world. 

"The  beginning  of  Cannes  was  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  beginning  of  Washington 
was  the  dislike  of  the  American  people  for 
the  federal  taxation  involved  in  the  com- 
petitive program  of  naval  armaments,"  he 
declares.  "Since  naval  armaments  could 
not  be  decreased  without  'an  agreement 
among  the  leading  powers  of  the  Pacific, 
the  whole  Far  Eastern  problem  was  raised. 
With  it  was  raised  also  the  question  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  since  no  limita- 
tion of  armaments  in  the  Pacific  was  con- 
ceivable as'long'as'the  alliance  should  per- 
sist." 

Subsidiary  conclusions  were  that  the 
conference  could  not  succeed  unless  it  had 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  British  Empire— 
and  almost  as  essential  was 'the  good  will 
of  the  liberal  and  progressive  elements  of 
Japan,  whose  policy  was  'at  direct  vari- 
ance with  that  of  the  powerful  military 
party  of  their  country.  It  was  into  the 
delicate  mechanism'of  these  proposals  that 
the  French  delegates  to  'the  conference 
tossed  a  "political  monkey-wrench"  and 
all  but  caused  disaster  to  the  whole  scheme. 
The  Times  correspondent  cannot  quite 
reconcile  himself  to  the  change  in  perspec- 
tive that  came  over  the  French  delegates 
between  the  time  they  left  their  native 
country  and  when  they  arrived  in  United 
States.  "For  some  reason  or  other,  or 
misled  by  some  influence  or  other,  the 
leading  political  minds  of  France  became 
imbued  with  the  absurd  notion  that  the 
Washington  conference  was  'in  reality  a 
formidable  American  offensive  against 
Great  Britain  and  British  naval  supremacy 
and  that  at  Washington  there  would  be  an 
intense  conflict  between  British  and  Amer- 
ican policies,"  he  says.  "In  this  conflict  it 
was  imagined  that  France  might  usefully 
play  the  not  entirely  unprofitable  part  of 
honest    broker." 

The  French  attituae  on  military  and 
naval  reductions  amazed  the  American 
people.  Unequivocal  signs  of  deep  re- 
sentment of  the  position  taken  by  the 
FVench  were  speedily  visible  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  United  States. 
The  French  delegation  and  public  opinion 
in  France,  which  remained  totally  out  of 
touch  with  American  sentiment,  attributed 
this  sentiment  to  a  revival  of  a  press  cam- 
paign against  France.  "The  exact  con- 
trary was  the  truth,"  insists  the  Times 
correspondent.  "Had  not  the  American 
administration  used  its  whole  influence  to 
restrain  the  American  press,  there  would 
have  been  so  formidable  an  explosion  of 
American  wrath  against  the  French  atti- 
tude as'to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  even  the 
blinded."  The  Americans  were  convinced 
that'France  was'still  imbued  with  impeni- 
tent    militarism. 

The  proof  of  the  American  viewpoint 
was  afterwards  seen  in  the  editorials  of 
leading  American  newspapers  and  the 
cartoons  they  displayed.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  all  this  criticism  was  of  a 
genial,  good-natured  order  rather  than  in  a 
carping  spirit.  The  Americans  were  plain- 
ly surprised,  perhaps  disappointed,  over 
the  stand  France  had  taken,  but  they  cov- 
ered any  distinct  chagrin  they  may  have 
felt  with  a  national  smile.  Yet  it  was  a 
very  critical  moment  in  the  early  delibera- 
tions of  the  world  conference  and  might 
easily  have  led  to  serious  misunderstand- 


ings had  not  wisdom  and  patience  pre- 
vailed in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Indeed 
there  were  evidences  in  plenty  that  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Ameri- 
can press  to  refrain  from  caustic  criticism 
of  the  French  stand  on  the  disarmament 
proposals. 

Then  came  the  suggestion  for  an  econom- 
ic conference  as  an  immediate  pendant  tO' 
the  Washington  conference.  It  came  at 
the  worst  possible  moment.  American 
feeling,  not  only  against  France,  but 
against  any  association  with  European 
nations,  had  been  roused  by  the  French 
naval  demands  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  any  proposal  fbr  'an  economic  con- 
ference at  Washington  exceedingly  ill-tim- 
ed. That  was  how  Europe  was 'driven  to 
the  necessity  of  devising  a'separate  confer- 
ence at  Cannes.  United  States  was  in  a 
mood  to  let  Europe  start  the  thing  herself 
if  she  expected  any  assistance  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Co-operation  could 
only  begin  through  a  close  and  cordial 
understanding  between  Britain  and  France 
on  an  arrangement  for  defence  for  France 
that'would  give  her  the  security  she  needed 
on  her  eastern  border. 

Analysing  the  odd  attitude  of  the  French, 
the  Times  correspondent  thinks  that  atti- 
tude partially  due  to  French  Nationalist 
opinion  that  Great  Britain  stands  in  great- 
er need  than  France  of  an  Anglo-French 
agreement.  The  notion  has  taken  hold 
of- many  French  minds  that 'Britain  is  in 
a  very  bad  way,  and  that  she  has  so  far 
declined  in  economic  and  political  power 
that  she  is  no  longer  a  quantity  so  potent 
in  world  affairs  as'she  has'been  in  the  past. 
"In  its  naivete  this'policy  deserves  to  stand 
alongside  the  monumental  misunderstand- 
ing'by  the  French  delegation  of  the  nature 
of  the  Washington  conference,"  remarks 
the  correspondent.  "But  it  has  existed 
and  it  exists.  It  is  therefore  a  pohtical 
fact.  Parallel  with  this  fallacy  runs  *the 
idea  that  France  is  nearly  so 'self-sufficing 
from  'an  economic  point  of  view  that  she 
can  face  political  isolation  and  the  collapse 
of  the  economic  situation  in  the  rest  'of 
Europe  with  comparative  equanimity. 
Should  Germany  persistently  decline  to 
pay  reparations  in  money  or  in  kind,  France 
might  well,  so  runs  the  notion,  exact  them 
by  and  for  herself  manu  miliiari.  It  is 
hard  to'say  whether  this  fallacy  is  not  the 
most  fantastic  of  the  three." 

But  happily  this  critic  of  international 
affairs  does  not  think  this  analysis  of  the 
French  state  of  mind  is  all  that  can  be 
said  of  current  opinion  in  France.  The 
great  majority  of  the  French  public  have 
no  inkling  of  the  position  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  and  they  have  a  distorted 
view  of  the  whole  situation.  They  are 
looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  tele- 
scope at  the  rest  of  the  world  and  think 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  looking  at  them 
from  the  wrong  end. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  English  writer 
concludes,  France  is  not  at  heart  either 
militarist  or  aggressive:  nor  do  her  people 
approve  of  isolation.  Her  state  of  mind 
has  been  fostered  by  brooding  over  short- 
comings in  the  treatment  of  France  by 
England,  but  she  is  ready  to  welcome  the 
prospects  of'guarantees  of  French  security 
such  as  England  has  at  length  offered. 
Much  now  depends  on  whether  or  not  a 
French  administration  can  be  formed'that 
will  be  sufficiently  representative  of  this 
latter  tendency.  If  it  cannot  be  the  con- 
flict between  "the  renascent  coromon'sense 
of  a  shrewd  and  high-minded  nation  and 
the  fallacies  upon  which  French  politicians 
have  recently  proceeded"  might  bring 
about  a  very  serious  domestic  crisis.  He 
concludes  in  this  vein:- 

"For  England  and  for  the  peoples  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  it  is  more  necess- 
ary than  ever  to  be  patient  with  France,  to 
strive  after  insight  into  the  workings  of 
French  minds,  and  to  remember  that, 
in  so  far  as  any  nation  or'group  of  nations 
may  be  said  to  hold  in  their  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  these  destinies  now 
depend  upon  British  political  sanity  and 
straightforward  good  will  toward  others. 
If  the  problem,  for  it  is  a  problem,  of  an 
Anglo-French  agreement  be  regarded 
steadfastly  from  this  standpoint,  it  may 
yet  prove  susceptible  of  worthy  solution." 
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Dainty  Chiclets 

—and  such  Flavors 

What  other  confection  has  such  an  appeal  as  dainty,  white 
Chiclets  with  their  fragrant  candy-coatings? 

Imprisoned  in  that  crisp  cover  is  an  abundance  of  flavor — 
released  only  when  you  desire. 

And  such  flavors!  A  refreshing  Spearmint,  more  delicious  than 
you' had  imagined  possible.  Adams  superfine  Peppermint — smooth 
as  silk  but  Full  of  life.  And  old-time  Tutti-Frutti,  favorite  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers  and  best-loved  flavor  of  our  childhood. 

Sold  everywhere,  ten  Chiclets  for  5  cents  in  the  famous  Chiclet 
cardboard  packet. 

— An  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared. 
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Enamel  Your  Woodwork 


ENAMEL  makes  a  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomical finish.  Used  on 
woodwork,  it  makes  the 
room  look  larger.  Has  the 
same  effect  on  furniture. 

Its  greatest  economy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  cheaper 
wood  may  be  used,  because 
the  grain  is  completely 
covered. 

Lowe  Brothers  Linduro  is 


the  most  economical  enamel 
because  it  goes  further; 
therefore  it  costs  less. 

Easy  to  use.  Flows  on 
like  cream,  and  clings  to 
edges  and  sharp  corners 
without  pulling  on  the  brush. 
Goes  on  white  and  stays 
white.  Has  great  lasting- 
ness. 

Write  for  descriptive 
literature  on  beautifyine 
your  woodwork, 

Lowe  BrofhersLimiied 

PAINT    MAKERS        —        VARNISH    MAKERS 
Factory  Toronto.  Branches:  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Halifax^ 


LoweBrothers 

Paints  -  \&rnisbes    - 


Never  say  "Aspirin"  without  saying  "Bayer." 

WARNING!  Unless  you  see  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets, 
you  are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all.     Why  take  chances  ? 

Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  wliich  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21   years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain,  Pain 


Ilandy  tin  hoxcs  of  12  tablets — Bottles  of  24  and  100 — All  Druggists. 
Aftplrln  1b  tho  trade  mark   (registerPd  in  Canada)   of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
acetlcacldester  of  Sallcyllcacid.     While  U  ia  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  aKainst  imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
will   he  stamped   with   their  general  trade  mark,   the   "Bayer  Cross." 


Napoleon  Failed  As  a  Writer 

Corsican  Conqueror  Aspired  to  Authorship  When  He 
Lost  His  Sweetheart 

FRANCESCO  GERACI 


WHAT  a  gap  there  might  have  been 
in  world  history  had  Napoleon 
married  Desiderata  Bemardina  Eugene 
Clary,  the  first  of  the  many  women  who 
became  infatuated  with  the  sallow-faced 
dreamer  with  the  brilliant  eyes!  Napol- 
eon, had  he  gained  his  heart's  desire  in 

1795,  undoubtedly  would  have  married 
the  shy  little  maid  of  Marseilles,  would 
likely  have  left  the  army  and  might  have 
devoted  his  life  to  the  writing  of  novels! 
Napoleon,  the  Man  of  Destiny — the  man 
who  lived  things  and  made  gigantic  plans 
for  world  conquest  come  true — this  'same 
Napoleon  might  have  satisfied  his  savage 
hunger  for  fame  with  a  bottle  of  ink  and 
several  reams  of  foolscap  paper!  For  it  is 
now 'claimed  to  have  been  established  by 
authentic  records  that  Bonaparte's  early 
ambition  was  to  become  a  writer  of  fiction; 
and  it  also  seems  as  certain  that  he  really 
loved  Mile.  Clary  and  that  she  loved  him 
and  cherished  memories  of  their  brief 
courtship  to  her  dying  day. 

But  Napoleon,  balked  by  her  relatives 
in  his  quest  for  Mile.  Clary's  hand,  dis- 
illusioned, desperate  over  his  prospects  for 
the  future  and  consumed  by  a  melancholy 
he  could  not  himself  account  for,  in  the 
hour  of  a  flaming  opportunity  became  the 
willing  pawn  of  the  trickster.  Fate.  Then 
he  apparently  stamped  Mile.  Clary  from 
his  memory.  Like  many  other  men  of 
genius,  he  appears  to  have  been  fickle  in 
his  love  affairs,  even  to  the  point  of  making 
himself     miserable. 

Francesco  Geraci  inLaTrihuva,  Rome's 
Imperial  daily,  tells  us  that  a  Polish  writer, 
Askanazy,  has  had  the  rare  fortune  to  dis- 
cover a  forgotten  collection  of  Napoleon's 
papers.  "They  have  been  hidden  for  near- 
ly eighty  years  in  the  archives  of  the  Castle 
of  Kornick,  in  Posen,  having  been  purchas- 
ed in  Paris,  in  1822,  a  few  months  after 
Napoleon's  death,  by  Count  Dzyalinski. 
The  collection  consists  of  fifteen  manu- 
scripts written  in  Napoleon's  own  hand  in 

1796,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
first  draft  of  a  novel  that  the  Corsican  had 
never  given  its  final  polishing.  An  attach- 
ed statement  by  the  Duke  Bassano,  dated 
February  25,  1822,  certifies  tolthe  authen- 
ticity of  the  manuscripts. 

In  this  novel,  ''Elisson  el  Eugenie, '\the 
author  recounts,  under  a  thin  veil  of  fiction, 
the  incidents  of  a  sentimental  episode 
which  deeply  affected  him  in  his  youth. 
But  the  story  is  only  partially  true  to  what 
happened  in  Napoleon's  early  life — the 
balance  is  pure  fiction.  The  hero,  Elisson, 
is  a  young  man  endowed  with  military 
talent,  who,  because  of  envy  and  jealousy 
among  his  brother  officers,  leaves  hisi  com- 
mand for  a  short  time  and  meets  the  young 
woman,  Eugenie.  At  this  point.  Napol- 
eon seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  un- 
decided what  should  next  happen  to  the 
lovers,  for  he  partially  destroyed  several 
sheets  describing  a  marriage  opposed  by 
the  girl's  relatives,  and  the  birth  of  a  little 
daughter,  Sophie.  Elisson  returns  to  the 
army  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife 
and  little  daughter.  He  takes  command 
of  an  army  and  covers  his  name  with  glory. 
Several  years  pass  without  his  being  able 
to  see  his  beloved  ones.  Finally,  in  a 
hard-fought  battle,  he  is  seriously  wounded 
and  he  sends  a  certain  Berville,  one  of  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  to  inform  Eugenie  of 
his  I  condition;  ordering  this  messenger  to 
remain  with  her  till  he  has  recovered. 
Elisson  recovers  fromlhis  wounds  only  to 
learn  that  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful  to 
him  and  that  Berville  has  betrayed  her. 


Elisson  believes  the  only  cure  for  his  great 
grief  is  death.  During  a  lull  in  a  battle 
he  writes  a  note  to'his  loved  one,  telling  her 
of  his  desperate  decision;  then  he  takes 
personal  command  of  a  squadron,  charges 
where  the  fighting  is  thickest,  and  falls 
"transfixed  by  a  thousand  wounds." 

Napoleon  first  met  Eugfoie  Clary,  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  inspiration  for  his 
heroine,  in  1795.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Mar- 
seilles, whose  other  daughter,  Julia,  mar- 
ried .loseph  Bonaparte  in  1794.  During 
his  twenty-seven  years,  Napoleon  had 
never  had  a  love  affair  of  a  serious  nature. 
He  was  not  handsome — lean,  yellow,  of 
moody  countenance,  sickly  and  looking 
older  than  his  years.  But  there  was  an 
uncanny  brilliance  in  his  eyes  that  posses- 
sed an  irresistible  attraction  for  women, 
even  though  he  was  a  sloven  in  dress  and 
extremely  negligent  in  appearance. 

Mile.  Clary  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
Napoleon  and  the  latter  wanted  to  marry 
her  right  away  and  likely  would  have  done 
so'but  for  the  opposition  of  the  girl's  mother 
and  brother,  who  Ihesitated  tolgive  her  to 
this  officer  who  was  without  an  appoint- 
ment, without  resources  of  his  own  and 
apparently  had  anything  but  prospects  of 
a  brilliant  future. 

His  biographer  states  that  Napoleon 
"became  worried,  jealous  and  suffered 
terribly ....  During  this  crisis,  in  all  prob- 
ability. Napoleon  wrote  the  story  which 
we  are  describing.  It  contains  most 
interesting  autographic  passages,  and 
reveals  a  state  of  mind  that  isleasily  identi- 
fied with  those  critical  months  when  Napol- 
eon's career  was  halted  for  a  moment  on 
a  dead  centre." 

It  was  sometime  during  those  dark  days 
that  the  little  Clary  girl  wrote  the  melan- 
choly Corsican:  "Oh,  my  friend,  take  care 
of  your  life  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  your . 
Eugenie,  who  could  not  live  without  you. 
Be  faithful  to  your  vows,  as  I  shall  ever  be 
faithful  to  the  vows  I  gave  you." 

When  Napoleon,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
her  relatives'  scorn  of  him,  dropped  the 
courtship,  there  came  a  new  era  for  him — 
the  commencement  of  his  triumphant  rise 
to  that  position  in  which  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  powerful  and  dreaded 
figure  in  the  world — a  genius  before  whom 
kings  were  forced  to  bow — a  man  who 
made  and  unmade  empires.  In  the  whirl 
of  gaiety  at  Paris  butterfly  ladies  soon 
made  him  forget  his  little  provincial  sweet- 
heart. He  fell  in  love  with  many  women — 
at  least  he  feigned  that  he  did,  most  likely 
for  pastime.  Finally  fortune  smiled  upon 
him  and  he  married  Josephine  de  Beau- 
harnais. 

Thereupon  the  little  provincial  maiden, 
no  longer  able  to  repress  the  despair  that 
cried  out  from  her  heart,  wrote  a  lengthy 
letter  to  the  future  Emperor  of  France,  in 
which  she  said  in  part  :- 

"You  have  made  me  unhappy  for 'all 
my  life.  . .  .But  I  amlstill  weak  enough 
to  pardon  you ....  It  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  poor  Eugenie  to  love  you  and 
to  think  of  you.  .  .  .Life  has  become  a 
cruel  torment  since  I  can  nolonger devote 
myself  to  you ....  I  shall  never  belong 

to  another I  hope  the  lady  you  have 

chosen  will  make  you  happy  as  I  hoped 
to  make  you,  and  as  you  merit,  but  in 
your  happiness  do  not  forget  entirely 
Eugenie  and  her  unhappy  fate." 

One  wonders  if  the  Great  Corsican 
really  did  forget! 


Starvation — A  Slav  Story 

A  Pathetic  Vignette  of  What  it  Means  to  Chew  an  Old  Dish- 
cloth For  Food 


PRAVDA 


"CTARVATION"  is  the  title  of  a  pathe- 
O  tic  dramatic  little  sketch  of  hunger- 
killed  lieasants  in  Russia.  It  appears  in 
Pravdr^  publication  of  the  Bolshevist 
propaganda  bureau,  but  tel  s  a  poignant 
stZ  It  is  here  reproduced  in  its  entirety: 
The. warm  red  sun  sinks  to  the  hon- 
zon     It  does  not  see  the  wretchedness 


it  has  created  upon  earth.  It  plays  with 
all  the  colors  in  a  magnificent  rainbow, 
while  beneath  it  stretches  a  dry  cloud 
sombre  and  dull.  On  a  road  which  pass- 
es among  fields  and  meadows  baked 
by  the  sun  and  changed  to  a  great  des- 
ert of  dust,  on  a  road  where  the  wagons 
from  the  neighboring  fields  rattle  along 
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A  NEW  MULTWUAFff 


This  is  the  New  Mid- 
tigrapk,  equipped  for 
turning  out  typewritten 
letters  J  forms,  etc.  See 
iistof suggestions  belov"* 


Tkii^  is  the  Multi- 
graph  Typesetter^ 
which  makes  it  easy 
to  set  type  for  the 
Multigrapk. 


To  Increase  Your  Sales! 


Now  the  small  business,  as 

well  as  the  larger  one,  can  avail  itself  of 

the  Multigraph;  of  its  ability  to  create  inquiries 

and  prospects  and  sales  for  any  kind  of  product,  whether 

at  retail  or  wholesale.    Here  is  a  New  Multigraph  at  a  price  that  is 

so  low  and  so  reasonably  spread  out  that  any  business  can  pay  it 

without  question. 

Every  business  can  profitably  use  this 

Multigraph-  it  was  designed  to  meet  the  smallest 

needs — and  it  means  bigger  markets,  more  customers,  larger 
sales,  more  repeat  orders,  and  better  business,  all  at  lower  costs  than 
have  hitherto  been  possible,  to  every  business  that  has  not  had  it. 
All  these  good  results  could  be  realized,  if  necessary,  with  Multi- 
graphed  letters  alone. 

But  for  only  $50.00  additional  comes  the 

Printing  Ink  Attachment,  easy  and  simple  to  put 
on  or  take  off,  which  will  enable  you  to  do  any  simple  job  of 
printing  at  so  much  less  than  printer's  prices  that  you  will  see  at  once 
why  we  insist  that  this  Multigraph  will  "pay  for  itself  quicker  than 
you  pay  for  it." 

Ask  to  see  the  New  Multigraph.    It 

makes  sales,  it  earns,  and  it  saves! 


\ 


\. 


Multigraph  Users 


Multigraph  Uses 


Agencies 

Bakers 

Banks 

Brokers 

Clothiers 

Dairies 

Druggists 


Electricians 

Grocers 

Laundries 

Libraries 

Packers 

Publishers 

Schools,  etc.,  etc. 


Bulletins 
Circulars 
Stationery 
Folders 
System  Forms 
Form  Letters 
House  Organs 


Blotters 

Notices 

Post  Cards 

Sales  Letters 

Labels 

Tags 

Wrappers 


The  two-roll  Printing 
Ink  Altachmenl,  easily 
and  quickly  atUiched  In 
the  New  Mvlligraph, 
^rniiis  the  use  of  print- 
ing ink  of  any  color,' 
$50.00  additumal. 


THE   MULTIGRAPH   SALES   CO.,     Limited 

84  Bay  Street 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  show 
me  the  New  Multigraph,  and  explain 

its  possibilities  in  the— —business. 

Name . ^ 

Street 

Town Provinc  "'■J^ 
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Every  Young  Canadian 
Should  Have  this  Book! 


Here's  a  veritable  paradise  of  thrills,  interest  and 
excitement— "THE  TRAIL  MAKERS  BOYS'  AN- 
NUAL." The  kind  of  reading  every  healthy  boy 
draves — provided  with  just  as  much  color  as  good 
counsel  demands.  Here  are  stories  by  leading  Can- 
adian and  British  authors — stories  of  Canada — stories 
from  our  history — stories  of  Indian  lore  and  wood- 
craft, of  sea  and  prairie,  of  forests  and  animals ! 

It's  a  great,  big,  thick  book — lavishly  illustrated — 
every  page  will  captivate  a  boy's  interest.  Note  the 
famous  Canadian  and  British  writers  who  wrote  it: 


Famous  Authors 

Arthur  Mee 
Lovell  Coombs 
Marshall   Saunders 
Arthur  Heming 
Agnes  C.  Laut 
Douglas  Durkin 
R.  G.  Macbeth 
Robert  Stead 
H.  A.  Cody 
H.  C.  Lowery 
John  Oxenham 


TRAIL  MAKERS 
BOYS#^UAL 


Famous   Authors 
Hopldna  Moorhonse 
Percy  R.  Hayward 
Fred  Jacob 

Lt.-Col.  W.  C.  Barker 
Mark  Robingon 
Frederick  W.  Wallace 
Laddie  Cassellg 
W.  Bourne  Cooke 
Dorothy  M.  Hobden 


This  14-year-old  boy  In  Victoria,  B.C., 
makes  $30.00  every  month  selling 
MACLEAN  3  .  Here's  your  chance 
to  make  a  start!  Mail  the  couron 
to-day 


Cut  off  here  and  mall     ^—' 


Name. 


Address. 


Age. 


Articles  on  sport,  the  forest  animals,  war  heroes,  frontiers- 
men, sailor  life,  boy  scouts,  ranch  life — hardly  a  subject  has 
been  overlooked  that  would  appeal  to  a  healthy  Canadian 
youngster  who  loves  the  outdoors.     And  every  boy  can 

Get  It  Free! 

"THE  TRAIL  MAKERS  BOYS'  AN- 
NUAL" sells  for  $2.50.  But  every 
manly  boy  can  get  it  free  of  charge. 
We  want  you  to  help  us  make  more 
people  introduce  MACLEAN'S  to 
your  friends,  and  for  selling  just 
three  yearly  subscriptions  we  will 
send  you  this  wonderful  book,  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge! 

A  Word  to  Parents! 

A  boy  with  this  big  book  of  real  read- 
ing in  his  possession  will  keep  away 
from  tawdry  dime  novels.  Encour- 
age your  boy  to  win  this  prize. 

Don't  Send  Any 
Money! 

Boys — this  host  of  wonderful  stories 
of  the  Great  Outdoors  —  of  Sea, 
Prairie  and  Forest  —  will  not  cost 
you  anything.  Simply  fill  in  your 
name,  address  and  age  in  the  coupon 
below,  then  cut  it  out,  and  mail  it 
to-day  —  before  some  other  boy  in 
your  locality  beats  you  to  it! 


Agency  Division, 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  Toronto. 

I  would  like  to  win  THE  TRAIL  MAKERS  BOYS'  ANNUAL,  absolutely 
free  of  charge.     Please  send  me  particulars. 


one  sees  a  cart  about  which  are  assem- 
bled a  whole  household  of  peasants, 
and  close  to  them  a  brown  horse,  which 
has  just  collapsed.  On  the  carriage  lies 
an  old  woman,  motionless;  beside  her,  a 
child  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  little 
Tanka,  with  her  dry  leathery  face  and 
sunken  eyes,  and  then  little  Vanka,  who 
is  on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  distance. 

'Vanka,   Vanka!'   groans   little   Tanka 
in  her  feeble  voice. 
•What?' 

'Don't  you  see  anything?' 
'I  see  nothing.' 
Silence. 

'Vanka,  I  am  terribly  hungry.' 
'Do  you  think  that  I  am  not  hungry? 
Wait   a   little.     Papa  and   mamma   will 
come.' 

Tanka  falls  silent.  She  turns  her  head 
uneasily  and  licks  her  dry,  cracked  lips. 
Then,  as  if  an  idea  had  come  to  her,  and 
fixing  upon  her  her  great  terrified  eyes, 
shecriesout,  'Grandmother!  Grandmother!' 
'Let  Grandmother  alone,'  says  Van- 
ka.  'Perhaps  she  is  asleep.' 

'AH  of  a  sudden  I  am  afraid  that  be- 
cause of  hunger,  she  has — ' 
"Well,  what?' 

—'That  she  has  died,  as  grandfather 
did.' 

'What,  that  she  is  dead?  Why  should 
she  be  dead?'  replies  Vanka  looking  at 
his  grandmother.  'She  is  breathing — ' 
'Vanka,'  begins  Tanka  anew,  in  tear- 
ful voice,  'suppose  papa  and  mamma  do 
not  come  back?'  ,^5 

The  two  children,  wrapped  in  their 
feverish  dreams,  grow  still.  Silence  falls 
anew.  The  grandmother,  who  had  been 
motionless,  opens  her  eyes  and  turns 
her  head.  She  murmurs  through  her 
dry  lips:  'A  drink!  Give  me  a  little  water.' 
'Grandmother!  Are  you  coming  back 
to  yourself?  I  thought  that  you  were 
dead.  You  know  that  our  gniedko  (brown 
horse}  is  dead.' 

'He  is  dead?  Then  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  for  us  to  die  too.  A  little  water 
or  else  something  to  stick  between  my 
teeth!' 

'Patience,  grandmother.  Papa,  or  else 
mamma,  will  come  soon,'  says  Vanka; 
and  he  scans  the  horizon  again.  'There 
they  are!  There  is  mamma,  and  there 
is  someone  with  her,  but  it  isn't  papa.' 
'Who  is  it?' 

'How  should  I  know?  They  have  a 
bag.' 

Toward  the  carriage  comes,  on  feet 
which  drag  painfully,  an  emaciated  wo- 
man, bloodless  and  bowed  by  exhaus- 
tion, and  a  tall  monk,  clad  in  a  patched 
cassock  and  carrying  a  bag  on  his  back. 
'All  this  has  come  to  pass  because 
you  have  forgotten  God,'  murmurs  the 
monk,  as  he  walks.  'You  have  turned 
against  the  Tsar,  and  because  of  your 
impiety,  God — ' 

'True,  it  is  true,'  sighs  the  womaij  in 
a  sad  voice,  giving  her  children  a  little 
water  to  drink.  'I  would  have  drawn 
up  a  whole  bucket,  but  I  had  not  strength.' 
'You  have  angered  the  good  God,' 
grumbles  the  monk,  as  he  sinks  to  a 
seat  on  the  earth,  'and  the  Tsar  has 
left  you  and  has  gone  to  rule  in  India. 
He  has  gone  away  with  the  best  among 
us,  and  now  he  is  traveling  to  Egypt,  to 
the  promised  land.' 

The  woman,  Vanka,  and  then  little 
Tanka,  listened  with  a  sort  of  black 
despair.  As  the  monk  uttered  these 
terrible  words,  their  faces  grew  more 
desperate.  Nobody  saw  the  silhouette 
of  a  peasant  as  it  appeared  close  to  the 
carriage. 

'What  is  all  this?'  cried  the  peasant 
interrupting  the  monk. 

'Papa,  are  you  bringing  something 
to  eat?'  cried  Vanka. 

'Papa,  are  you  bringing  something 
to  eat?'  said  Uttle  Tanka,  struggling  to 
rise. 

'Go  and  bring  it  yourself.  There  is 
nobody  around  here.  It  is  a  desert. 
Who  is  there  to  give  bread  when  they 
have  not  even  spinach?  Nothing,  not 
even  a  dirty  chicken!  I  have  followed 
along  the  road.  I  have  dug  up  the  earth. 
There  are  a  few  roots,  but  even  they  are 
dried  out.' 

'AH  this  is  because  the  people  have 
forgotten  God,'  began  the  monk  again. 
'They  have  revolted  against  the  Tsar — ' 
'Have  you  finished,  you  raving  idiot?' 
interrupted  the  peasant  brutally.  'God? 
The  good  God?  But  who  is  the  first  to 
intercede  with  God?  It  is  you,  you  priests, 
and  then  it  is  you  whom  God  doesn't  even 
see.  Who  do  you  think  replies  for  the  herd. 
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Boots  and 
Shoes 

For  Men  amf  Women 

English  Made — known 
to  all  Canadians  who 
went  overseas,  and  to 
those  who  demand  the 
best.  Every  pair  guar- 
anteed made  from  solid 
leather     throughout. 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE   DOMINION 

Canadian  Representatives 

British   Products  Company 


384  Yonge  St., 

Plione  Adelaide  6430 


Toronto 


The  Best  Cloths  that 
Britain  Produces 

Are     Tailored    To -Measure     in 
*'Lion"  Suits  -  By  -  Post 


There  are  no  better  cloths  than  those  Groves  & 
Lindley  put  in  their  £7  lOa.  Lounge  Suits. 
Only  the  finest  Huddersfield  Worsteds  and 
Scotch  Tweeds  are  used  by  them  and  each 
suit  is  individually  cut  and  tailored.  The  large 
number  of  suits  made  and  huge  cloth  orders 
placed   direct  with  manufacturers  enable  Groves 

&    Lindley   to  cut  out  j",-^^ 

middlemen's       profits 

and    reduce    the    cost 

to   you — the      wearer. 

Why    pay   more    than 

their 

HIGHEST 
PRICE 

for  a  tailor-made 
Lounge  Suit  of 
the  finest  quality 
olotha  produced 
in  Ensrland  and 
Scotland 


$36.00 

They  also  offer 
excellent  pure 

wool  qualities  at 
considerably  u  n  - 
der  this  price. 


Write    for   100      ^ 
Cloth  Patterns, 
Post  free 

specially  select- 
ed for  Home  or 
Overseas  men. 
with  Fashion 
Guide  and  full 
particulars  of 

simple  self-meas- 
urement system. 

Satisfaction  o  r 
Cash  Refund  Ful- 
ly   Guaranteed. 


GROVES  &  LINDLEY,  Merchtnl  Tailorf . 
66,  'THE  LION."  HUDDERSFIELD,  ENG. 
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the  stieep  or  the  shepherd?    If  it  is  the 
shepherd,  that  shows  that  you  are  good 
for  nothing.  It  is  you  whom  the  good  God 
has  chastised,  and  we  that  are  punished 
because  we  have  supported  you  too  long, 
you  spiders  with  big  bellies!    Ho!  You 
fat  snout!    And  I  suppose  if  one   fum- 
bled around  a  little  in  that  bag  of  yours — ' 
The  monk  sprang  back. 
'But   you   aren't,    you   aren't   very — ' 
'Don't    be    afraid!     I'm    not    a    thief. 
Fill  up  that  paunch  of  yours.' 

At  this  moment,  the  old  woman,  who 
lay  motionless,  lifted  herself  on  her 
elbow,  looked  around  everywhere  with 
vacant  eyes  and  cried  out,  shaking  her 
head:  'Look,  look!  Cakes  in  hats  are 
coming!  They  are  bowing,  they  are 
bowing.  Good  morning,  cakes  in  boots! 
Good  morning!' 

'Grandmother,  grandmother!'  murmur- 
ed Tanka. 

The  peasant  remained  silent  a  long 
time.  'The  woman  raised  herself  into 
the  carriage  and  fell  to  chewing  some- 
thing quickly. 

'What  are  you  chewing?'  said  the  pea- 
sant to  her,  finally. 

'An  old  dishcloth  with  a  little  grease 
in  it.  I  found  it.  Do  you  want  some?' 
'No!  It  is  only  worse  afterward.  That 
doesn't  do  anything  but  stir  you  up. 
When  one's  hungry,  it  is  better  to  sleep, 
it  seems.' 

He  lifted  himself,  climbed  under  the 
wagon,  and  stretched  out.  An  hour 
passed.  Suddenly  the  peasant  distinctly 
heard  Vanka's  joyous  voice. 

'Papa,  mamma,  grandmother,  Tanka! 
Up,  quick!  Here  are  messengers  from  the 
Tsar  of  India!'  The  moujik  sprang  out 
from  beneath  the  carriage.  They  were 
all  awake  and  all  joyous  and  merry,  full  of 
hope.  They  looked  far  about  them.  Far 
away  on  the  horizon  was  a  light  coming 
straight  toward  them,  and  in  this  light 
they  could  see  two  sharp  silhouettes. 
,  The  moujik  rubbed  his  eyes,  for  he  recog- 
nized men  of  his  district.  His  uncle 
Prokhor  and  his  cousin,  Mitri  Sergeievitch. 
'Uncle  Prokhor!  Mitri  Sergeievitch! 
How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  come 
as  ambassadors  from  the  Tsar  of  India? 
You  look  exactly  like  the  Bolsheviki.' 
'We  have  come  to  help  you,'  said  they 
together.  'The  Tsar  of  India  hasn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  You're  flying  because 
you  don't  know  how  to  struggle  reason- 
ably.' 

"Then  the  moujik  heard  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  echoing  in  his  ears,  and  pro- 
visions were  spread  out  about  him.  He 
fell  upon  the  bread  and  broke  it.  It  was 
a  pat6  with  mushrooms.  He  tried  to 
give  some  to  Vanka,  but  he  already  had 
a  cake  with  icing.  He  looked  at  the 
grandmother,  but  she  had  a  pot  full  of 
soup;  and  his  wife,  she  had  already  two 
pails,  one  full  of  milk,  the  other  of  syrup. 
'Am  I  dreaming?'  said  the  peasant 
to  himself.  Unable  to  contain  himself, 
he  said:  'I  see  you  good  people  and  I 
say  to  myself,  "Is  it  you  or  isn't  it  you?" 
Who  are  you?' 

And  they  never  stopped  throwing  all 
sorts  of  things  at  him:  a  sewing  machine, 
a  threshing  machine,  a  binder. 

'Well,'  exclaimed  the  peasant,  'I  haven't 
rubles  and  here  is  money.  How  am  I  go- 
ing to  gather  up  and  take  care  of  all  this?' 
Scarcely  had  the  thought  crossed  his 
mind,  when  suddenly  everything  vanished. 
'What  is  this!'  cried  the  peasant  in  a 
loud  voice,  as  he  looked  around.  Above 
the  desert  the  sun  was  rising  slowly. 
The  peasant  climbed  out  beneath  the 
carriage.  He  lifted  himself,  his  head 
was  whirling,  he  could  scarcely  stand 
up  on  his  legs. 

'Can  one  dream  like  that?  Oh,  the 
devil!  H6?  Wife,  my  wife!  Name  of 
Christ!  What,  is  she  dead?  Grandmother, 
grandmother!  She  too?  Tanka!  Vanka!' 
Vanka  lifted  his  head.  'What  is  it,  papa?' 
'They  don't  move  any  more,'  screamed 
the  pea.sant,  trying  in  vain  to  aid  the 
grandmother,  Tanka,  and  the  dead  wife. 
'But  what  has  happened?  How?  Why 
didn't  they  last  even  until  morning? 
How's  that' — He  cast  a  glance  around 
him  without  seeing  anything. — 'Good 
people,  how  is  this  possible?  Gniedko, 
and  Tanka,  and  the  grandmother?  Good 
people,  if  they  had  only  had  a  bite  yes- 
terday, just  one  little  bite!' 

Then,  taking  by  the  waist  little  Vanka, 
who  could  hardly  stand  on  his  feet,  he 
set  out  staggering  along  the  dusty  way  in 
the  direction  of  the  city,  without  even  re- 
membering that  on  his  wagon  were  stretch- 
ed out  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
dear  to  him. 


Wherever  There's 

Power 

YotrilFmda 

ELECTRICITY  in  Canada  is  now 
the  cheapest  and  the  best  fuel 
known  for  cooking,  water  heating 
and  lighting.  This  is  due  to  the  intensive 
development  of  our  natural  resources 
for  the  production  of  the  wortderful 
"white  coal." 


But  are  you  taking  advantage  of  this 
cheap  electricity.?  You  are  probably  using 
it  at  night  to  light  your  home,  but  are  you 
using  it  for  cooking.? 

Do  you  know  that  electric  current  at  2 

to  3  cents  per  K.W.  hour  is  cheaper  than 

coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  for  cooking,  and  in 

many  centres  in  Ontario  the  rate  is  only 

1    cent    per  K.W.  hour. 

Thousands  and  thousands 
of  Canadian  women  are  to- 
day taking  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  source  of  cheap 
heat,  light  and  power.  Over 
24,000  women  throughout  the 


world  are  using  Moffat  Electric  Ranges 
for  all  their  cooking.  Wherever  there's 
power  you'll  find  a  Moffat  Electric  Range. 
Moffats  are  safe,  conver'ent,  most  econ- 
omical in  use  of  current.  They  are 
absolutely  reliable,  and  require  less  renew- 
al than  any  coal  range.  Tested  and  tried  for 
nine  years  by  the  only  stove  manufac- 
turer _  in  .-Xmerica  who  made  the  first 
electric  range.  The  Moffat  is  easy  to. 
operate  and  has  many  new  ingenious 
safety  and   labor-saving  devices. 

Models  for  small  homes,  big 
homes,  clubs,  hotels  hospitals  and 
restaurants.  Write  for  attractive 
free  booklet  "Cooking  bv  Elec- 
tricity" to  Moffats,  Limited, 
Weston.  Ontario. 
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^DIAMONDS 
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'-^  tratea  all  the  newest  dia- 
mond rinfTH,  pina,  ear-rinfs,  etc., 
at  $15  and  up.  All  diamonds  are 
»«it  nn  approval,  so  yoa  may  lee  and  ex- 
amine them  earefully  before  buyinir 
BIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  U  pven  to 
those  who  wiah  eiuty  terms.  We  Kuaran- 
tee  to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bouEht  from  us  may  be 
eichanired  any  time  at  a  7V4%  increase. 
Send    today    for   the   new    28    p,,,    booklet. 


DIAMONDS  LIMITED 

Dept.   44     «   Temperanre  St.,   Toronto. 
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"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A  Vast 

New    Land  i, Waiting 

For  You 


Opjwrtunity  awnit*  the  man  wiho  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  Bailors  free;  to  others  18  years  and  over  50  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contains  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  wnterpower.  fish,  frame 
and  scenery,  and  is  one  of  the  {rreatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world- 
"nito  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort 
and  prosperity.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  responded  to  the  call,  Hnw  nbowt 
you  7 

For  full  infarmalion   as  to  terms,   retrulstions  and  settlers'   ratt-;-,    u  rn« 


R  A.  MACDONELL 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


Director  of  Colonization 

Psrliament  Buildings 
Toronto 
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Corns 

Lift  Off  with  the  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bit!  Drop  a  little 
"Freezone"  on  an  aching  corn,  instantly 
that  corn  stops  hurting,  then  shortly  you 
lift  it  right  off  with  fingers.  Your  drug- 
gist sells  a  tiny  bottle  of  "Freefone''  lor 
a  few  cents,  sufficient  to  remove  ever}' 
hard  corn,  soft  com,  or  com  between 
toes,  and  calluses,  without  nain.  soreness 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


IjJLlfiiiUJ 


Mi-Rita 

Superfluous 

Hair 

Remover 


A  treatment  that  will 
remove  all  Superfluous 
Hair  from  the  face  or  any 
part  of  the  body  without 
leaving  a  mark  on  the 
most  delicate  skin.  Per- 
sisted In.  it  will  remove 
entire  hair  roots  and  de- 
stroy tlie  liair  duct.  No 
electric  needle.  bumliig 
Laustlca    or    powders    used. 

)ne    application    of    Mi-BUa    will    quickly    remove  all 

undefilrable  hair  without  pain,  leaving  the  skin  soft 
and    smooth. 

Every  woman  who  is  troubled  with  superfluous  hair 
should  know  that  continued  use  of  Mi-Rlta  will  de- 
stroy the  most  stubborn  growth  of  hair,  and  tliis 
treatment   can  be   used  successfully   at   home. 

SenJfor  Free  Beauiy  Book  listing  our  exelusitt 

fireparaUoru  for  ieatUifylng  ilhe  sktn  and  hair 

Write  direct  to 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

SoU  Owner  of  Uie^Mi-Rita  Treatment 

Oept.  J..    1112  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia.   Pa.,   U.S.A. 

EstablishedL22  Years 


A'one  Genuine  Without 

Otis  Trade  Mark 


(i41>ancer*s  Charm 

lies  in  graceful  freedom  of  beautiftil 
shoulders  and  arms.  In  wearing  this 
season's  sheer  waists  and  low  gowns 
your  charm  also  is  enhanced  by 
natural  freedom  of  arms. 

DEL-A-TONE 

is  a  well  known  scientific  preparation 
for  removing  hair  from  neck,  face 
and  under  arms. 

Itia  8af€  and  sure,  leaving  the 
skin  clear,  firm  and  perfectly 
emooth.  Easy  to  apply. 
Druggista  sell  Delatone,  or  an 
original  1  oz.  jar  will  be  mailed 
to  any  addraa  on  receipt  of  tl. 
LYMAN  BROS.  &  CO..  LTD. 
Dept.  5,  71  Front  St.  E..  Toronto 


Will  German  Democracy  Last  ? 

Frequent  Social  and  Political  Disturbances  Menace  Or- 
derly Evolution,  But  Monarchy  Won't  Return 

GEORGE  M.  PRIEST 


DEMOCRACY  is  permanently  estab- 
lished in  Germany,  according  to 
George  M.  Priest,  writing  m  the  Inde- 
pendent and  Weekly  Review,  discussing  the 
question  whether  Democracy  in  Germany 
is  tperely  a  transition  stage.  Mr.  Priest 
writes: 

"The  Brandenburger  Tor  still  marks  the 
boundary  between  the  Tiergarten  and 
Unter  den  Linden.  The  Schloss  still  looks 
somewhat  stolidly  out  over  the  Lustgar- 
ten.  And  the  crowds  push  up  and  down 
the  Linden  and  along  Friednchstrassse 
as  they  u-sed  to  do.  It  is  an  orderly  crowd 
that  seems  never  to  have  lost  its  sense  of 
decorum,  or  perhaps  of  police  regula- 
tions, not  even  in  all  the  days  of  real  or 
fictitious  revolutions  and  Putsch-es.  Vast 
excitement  arose  on  the  Linden  the  other 
day  because  a  boy  drove  his  delivery  wa- 
gon up  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street! 
One  must  indeed  seek  long  before  one 
finds  any  trace  of  the  revolutinists  of  the 
last  three  years.  How  inefficient  these 
German  revolutionists  appear  when  one 
thinks  of  the  French  Revolution  or  of 
the  days  of  the  Commune!  A  few  scratch- 
es on  the  Schloss  suggest  the  madness  of 
a  mob,  but  hardly  anything  else  bears 
witness  of  it.  The  bridges  and  parts  are 
still  adorned— more  or  less — with  the  un- 
touched statues  of  martial  Hohenzollerns 
and  their  aides.  Even  the  once  proud 
title,  'Purveyor  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,' 
can  still  be  read  on  the  plate-glass  windows 
of  shops.  So,  too,  in  other  parts  of  Berlin 
the  surface  of  life  seems  just  the  same. 

"And  yet  Berlin  has  entered  upon  a  new 
day.  The  barriers  have  fallen,  and  class 
distinctions  are  no  more.  Berlin  is  no 
longer  the  creation  and  the  favored  resi- 
dence of  royalty,  depending  for  its  strength 
and  display  upon  the  Hohenzollerns.  It 
is  a  city  of  the  people.  At  present  it  is  a 
topsy-turvy  city.  The  first  are  last,  and 
the  last  first.  Those  who  formerly  throng- 
ed the  Opera  and  the  Esplanade  are  now 
sitting  at  home,  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  mixing  with  the  'rabble'  and  in  many 
cases  wondering  where  next  month's  nec- 
essities will  come  from.  Others,  who 
used  to  be  content  with  the  crudities  of 
the  Tingeltangel  and  the  Bierrestaurants 
on  side  streets,  are  occupying  chairs  in  the 
one-time  Royal  Box  at  the  Opera  and  eas- 
ing capon  and  fancy  ices  down  their 
throats  with  French  champagne  at  the 
Bristol. 

"The  barriers  have  fallen.  The  transi- 
tion is  one  from  what  was  to  what  will  be. 


Months  ago  it  startled  the  foreign  observer 
to  see  that  the  Berliner  looked  at  his  fellow- 
men  with  a  leveler  gaze,  that  he  walked 
with  a  more  self-conscious,  more  self-re- 
liant air.  He  was  more  assertive  and  not 
as  well  mannered,  but  with  his  manriers 
he  had  also  cast  aside  his  old  servility. 
To  Americans  the  Berliner  seemed  far 
more  of  a  man.  These  first  imipressions 
sink  deeper  every  day,  and  rightly,  for 
all  these  signs  of  a  new  manhood  spring 
from  a  new  spirit  that  is  stirring  the  whole 
city.  Freed  from  a  government  that  was 
superimposed  either  by  law  or  by  tradi- 
tion, Berlin  is  beginning  to  live  and  move 
through  its  own  volition  and  its  own 
strength.  It  makes  now  the  impression 
of  a  great  municipality  that  is  lumbering 
and  lunging  along  but  moving  forward 
with  increasing  self-consciousness  and 
self-control.  Berlin  is  headed  in  the  dir- 
ection of  self-respecting  government  of 
and  by  the  people.  \ 

"Clouds  that  overhang  this  prospect 
are  too  obvious  to  be  ignored.  The  for- 
eigner who  returns  to  Berlin  after  an 
absence  of  several  years  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  indications  of  a  lower  morality. 

"A  much  graver  danger  to  the  orderly 
evolution  of  Berlin  lies  in  the  frequent 
social  and  political  disturbances.  The 
long  succession  of  strikes  has  already 
checked  the  city  seriously  in  its  progress 
and  robbed  it  of  profit  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  of  marks.  The  strike  of 
hotel  employees,  which  lasted  nearly  six 
weeks  in  October  and  November,  keeping 
away  thousands  of  visitoj-s  and  their  pur- 
ses, was  alone  sufficient  to  halt  progress 
by  many  months.  Groceries  and  clothing 
stores  are  raided  and  plundered  so  fre- 
quently that  the  newspapers  do  not  print 
accounts  of  all  the  cases.  The  origins 
of  these  disturbances  are  very  varied. 
Many  arise  from  cupidity,  many  from  real 
and  blameless  want,  but  perhaps  most  of 
all  from  machinations  of  the  Communists, 
who  scorn  few  means  whereby  they  may 
hope  to  overthrow  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  hope  of  the  Berliner  that 
time  and  reason  will  overcome  these  in- 
dividual and  collective  dangers,  that  the 
many  obvious  inequalities  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  remuneration  of  various  forms  of 
labor  will  be  smoothed  out,  that  the  hold 
on  public  order,  which  is  patent  in  spite 
of  recurrent  disturbances,  will  be  maintain- 
ed and  strengthened,  and  that  Berlin 
will  lead  Germany  to  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  a  democracy,  which  now 
13  Berlin's  goal." 


Never  Give  Up  the  Colonies! 

Leading  Assurance  Authority  Discusses  Their  Relation  to 
the  British  Debt  to  the  U.  S. 


T.  B.  MACAULAY 


THE  views  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  President 
of  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Canada,  are  given  prominence  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  New  York  Independ- 
ent and  Weekly  Review,  on  the  subject  of 
Britain's  debt  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Macaulay  scornfully  scouts  the  suggestion 
that  any  West  Indian  or  other  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  could  possibly  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  in  part  payment 
of  Great  Britain's  American  debt.  He 
writes : 

"Canada  has  no  direct  interest  in  th? 
British  debt.  As  one  of  the  nations  form- 
ing the  Brirish  Empire  she  is  united  to  the 
Mother  Country  by  strong  ties  of  senti- 
ment, but  she  is  also  united  to  her  great 
southern  neighbor  by  strong  ties  of  friend- 
ship, business,  and  constant  intercourse. 
Canadians  think,  therefore,  that  they  can 
view  this  matter  impartially  and  in  the 
kindliest  spirit. 

"We  do  not  claim  that  the  United  States 
should  have  entered  the  war  at  its  out- 
break for  the  people  had  to  be  awakened. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  sufficiently  in- 
formed as  to  the  merits  of  the  struggle 
prior  to  the  Lusitania  incident.  What 
would  have  happened,  however,  if  the 
United  States  had  intervened  even  then? 
The  war  would  have  been  shortened  by 


two  years,  milhons  of  lives  and  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved, 
and  the  condition  of  the  world  to-day  would 
not  be  what  it  is. 

"When  at  last  you  threw  your  vast  pow- 
er into  the  scales,  that  great  addition  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  righteousness 
was  decisive.  When  you  did  act  you  acted 
vigorously,  whole-heartedly,  and  effective- 
ly. We  are  all  unspeakably  appreciative 
of  the  part  played  by  the  United  States 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  It 
was  some  considerable  time,  however, 
after  you  declared  war  before  your  armies 
were  organized,  trained,  and  transported 
to  France,  and  during  that  period  you 
could  render  but  little  help  other  than 
financial. 

"For  whom  did  the  Allies  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  their  men  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  and  from  that  date  until 
the  American  troops  arrived?  For  all  who 
did  not  wish  a  German  world,  for  all  free 
peoples,  including  Britain,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States. 

"The  war  was  fought  not  merely  with 
lives,  but  with  money.  The  financial 
burden  fell  chiefly  on  Britain.  She  had  to 
advance  huge  sums  to  her  Allies.  Had 
she  not  done  so,  Germany  would  have 
achieved  a  speedy  victory,  and  the  turn  of 
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Hold  Tight 
Wedge    Plates 

Always  Stop  the 
Rim     Squeaks 

"Over  a  Million  in  Use" 


STOPS-^ 
/v^^  SQUEAKS 


Ten 
Cents 
Each  or 

$1.50 

per  Box 

of 

20  Plates 


WTiy  spend  75  cents  for  a  new  wedge  when 
one  Hold  Tight  Wedge  Plate  at  10  cents  plac- 
ed under  the  old  wedge  will  do  the  work? 

Do  not  let  that  continual  Squeak-Squeak -Squeak 
annoy  you  any  longer.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Hold  Tight  Wedge  Plates,  send  ua  $1.50 
and  we  will  mail   a  box   of  20  plates  to  you. 

Send   for  free  sample  and   illustrated  circular, 

Ren  Automotive  Supply  Mfg.  Co. 

PRESTON.  ONTARIO 


31.25  a  bottle 

at  most  druggists' 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle  sentfot 

lOc  in  stamps 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. 

506  Lymans  Bldg. 
Montreal,  Canada. 


THE    ANTISEPTIC   LIMIHEMT 


For  5 Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophir  Gem 
mounted  in  solid  I4k.t  gold,  so  you  can  ircsr 
it  free  for  five  full  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND— SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for  a 
lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophir  Gem  book.  Select  from  it  the 
goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial,  if  yon 
want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  installments  as  low 
as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape,  your  credit  tft 
good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details  of  our 
free    tval,    easy    payment    plan. 

The   Gophir    Diamond    Co.,     Limited 

N9,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

NEW   INVENTION    $10.00    PER 
DAY  TO  AGENTS 

Pyro  Chemical  Fire  Ebttinguisher  for 
homes,  offices,  factories  and  automohile-s. 
Weighs  only  3  lbs.  charged— excels  work  of 
heavy  high  priced  devices.  A  child  can  use 
it.  Price  only  $2.00.  Over  100%  profit  in 
gross  lots.  No  charge  for  territory.  Profits 
start  first  dny  Experience  not  necessary.  J, 
S.  Perry,  N.S.,  sold  36  in  four  hours — profit 
?45.00.  S.  S.  Whitmnn  sold  45  first  day.  Write 
for  particulars  of  this  brand  new  proposition 
to-day,  giving  name  of  your  country.  Addres? 
Pyro  Chemical  Fire  Extingoiieher  Co.,  601  Ek:ht 
Drive,    Ottawa.    Canada. 
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the  United  States  would  then  have  come. 

"If  we  Canadians  are  right  in  behevirtg 
that  the  United  States  had  as  great  a  stake 
in  the  war  before  she  entered  it  as  after- 
wards, do  you  wonder  that  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  fair  that  the  Allies  should 
bear  alone  the  crushing  financial  burden 
of  those  earlier  years  during  which  your 
people  accumulated  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world?  Surely  their  awful  losses  of 
life,  before  the  United  States  lost  a  single 
man,  are  enough  of  a  handicap. 

"Americans  are  a  proud  people.  I  know 
that  they  do  not  wish  in  this  matter  to 
stand  on  legal  technicalities.  In  coming 
to  a  decision,  let  them  remember  the  stake 
they  actually  had  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  money 
was  borrowed  in  the  later  years.  I  feel 
sure  that  they  need  but  to  know  the  facts. 

"The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
even  if  the  war  debts  be  not  cancelled  the 
Uriited  States  might  accept  from  Great 
Britain  a  transfer  of  an  equal  amount  of 
debts  owing  to  Britain  by  other  Allied 
countries.  That  might  be  fair  to  Britain, 
but  how  about  the  others?  Do  Americans 
think  that  either  Britain  or  the  United 
States  should  exact  payment  from  France, 
which  has  bled  at  every  pore?  What 
would  they  think  if  Britain  were  to  demand 
a  transfer  of  some  of  the  old  French  colon- 
ies in  return  for  cancelUng  the  debt  of 
France  to  her?  Britain  will  probably  can- 
cel the  debts  owing  to  her  by  her  Allies 
without  bargaining  or  reward.  Can  the 
United  States  afford  to  be  less  generous? 

"Lists  of  territories  have  been  quoted, 
chiefly  tropical,  which  have  been  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  placed  under  British  con- 
trol.    Many  of  these  will  be  for  years  to 


come  bills  of  expense.  In  any  case  the 
Allies  would  gladly  have  given  to  the  Un- 
ited States  a  generous  share  in  these  allot- 
ments had  she  been  willing  to  accept.  Ev- 
en at  this  late  date  it  is  probably  not  im- 
possible for  her  to  obtain  ashare  inthe man- 
dates, but  of  course  she  would  be  expected 
to  assume  the  expense  and  responsibilities 
of  governing,  defending,  and  developing 
these  territories,  and  not  merely  to  share 
in  any  commercial  benefits  that  might 
accrue. 

"The  proposal,  however,  that  Britain 
should  transfer  the  British  West  Indies 
and  Bermuda  is  something  very  different. 
To  transfer  these  ancient  colonies  would  be 
to  begin  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 
Is  that  to  be  Britain's  reward?  Even  if 
the  Mother  Country  should  be  willing, 
and  I  am  sure  she  would  not,  there  are 
two  further  objections.  I  know  these 
colonies  fairly  well.  They  are  incurably 
British,  and  would  violently  protest  at 
being  taken  out  of  the  British  family  and 
transferred  as  if  they  were  mere  property. 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  to  be  any  trans- 
ferring, Canada  considers  that  she  has  a 
first  claim.  The  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  these  tropical 
colonies  are  already  important,  and  are 
becoming  steadily  more  so.  They  are 
necessary  to  our  future.  The  United 
States  is  indeed  fortunate  in  that  she  has 
within  her  own  boundaries  vast  areas  of 
most  productive  land  with  all  climates  from 
arctic  to  tropical.  We  are  not  so  blessed. 
These  tropical  colonies  of  the  Empire  are 
vital  to  us,  and  certainly  not  at  all  vital  to 
you.  Surely  our  American  friends,  who 
are  themselves  so  fortunately  situated,  do 
not  grudge  Canada  this  small  tropical 
connection?" 


Girl  of  Thirty  Rules  Russia 

What  is  the  Secret  of  Olga  Gorokoff's  Mysterious  Power 

Over  Lenin? 


SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN 


'  I  ''HERE  is  only  one  woman  in  the  world 
-*■  to-day  who  is  supposed  to  have  the 
ability  and  the  power  to  sway  a  nation — 
Olga  Gorokoff,  whose  mysterious,  un- 
canny power  is  supposed  to  be  paramount 
with  Lenin.  She  is  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  the  European  newspapers 
and  several  of  them  refer  to  her  variously 
as  the  female  Rasputin,  the  Russian  .loan 
of  Arc,  the  feminine  Ivan  the  Terrible,  or 
the  Woman  Napoleon.  K  writer  in  the 
Springfield  Republican  says: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  not  any  of 
them.  She  is  just  pretty  little  Olga  Goro- 
koff, the  wonderful  woman  behind  Lenin, 
the  real  ruler  of  Russia,  the  only  person 
whom  Lenin  obeys  and  the  person  with 
more  power  in  her  little  hands  than  the 
Czar  ever  exercised.  That's  the  strange 
story  that  has  just  arrived  from  Europe. 

"One  of  the  few  persons  who  knows 
Olga  from  her  intimate  friends,  says  she  is  a 
puzzle  at  first  to  most  people  who  have 
come  into  contact  with  her,  but  once  one 
has  spoken  with  her  she  is  explained. 
First  of  all,  Olga  Gorokoff  is  a  red  hot 
Communist.  She  is  really  a  fanatic  on 
Communi.sm.  When  she  talks  about  it  to 
her  supporters  she  raves  about  it,  flinging 
her  arms  wide,  and  with  her  dark  oval  face 
lit  up  with  the  fire  of  her  enthusiasm. 

"When  she  is  not  talking  Communism 
she  talks  very  little,  unless  with  Lenin. 
He  is  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with 
him.  Between  them  they  keep  Russia  ih 
their  hand.T.;  and  Olga  is  the  more  power- 
ful of  the  two. 

"Olga  has  had  a  sad  life.  She  was  born 
in  central  Rus.sia,  her  parents  being  agri- 
culturists and  not  too  well  off.  When  the 
first  revolution  broke  out  she  was  driven 
with  them  out  of  her  home,  and  her  father 
and  mother  both  died  one  winter  from  ex- 
posure. She  never  forgot  that.  The 
Royalist  troops  were  responsible  for  her 
parents'  deaths.  Her  life  since  has  been 
one  long  revenge  on  anything  royalist  or 
opposing  her  idea  of  democracy. 

"She  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Russian 
women's  battalions  during  the  war.  Ris- 
ing to  the  command  of  colonel  she  began 
to  assort  her  power  over  the  women  under 
her.  She  preached  the  doctrine  of  Social- 
ism throughout  the  ranks.  When  Lenin 
rose  swiftly  to  power  she  marched  to  Pet- 
rograd  with  her  battalion,  saw  Lenin  and 
told  him  that  she  was  at  his  service  with 
all  her  female  soldiers.  From  that  moment 
^he  and  Lenin  have  worked  hand  in  glove. 


"It  is  said  that  Lenin  wants  to  marry 
her,  but  she  has  refused  him  several  times. 
She  says  that  she  must  be  free  to  work 
for  the  Communist  republic.  She  will 
not  be  hampered  by  household  affairs.  So 
Lenin  and  she  remain  friends  to  the  out- 
side world — lovers  to  each  other.  She  is 
the  only  woman  who  can  manage  him. 
She  is  the  only  woman  who  gained  her  way 
against  his  wishes;  and  generally  she  has 
been  right  in  her  penetration  of  the  future, 
as  Lenin  has  had  to  acknowledge. 

"A  story  is  going  the  rounds  that  during 
the  recent  split  between  Trotsky  and  Lenin 
the  former  was  about  to  use  force  to  push 
Lenin  off  the  presidential  chair,  but  Olga 
discovered  the  plot.  She  walked  into 
Trotsky's  office  in  Moscow  and  faced  him 
at  his  desk. 

"  'What  do  you  want,  Olga?'  he  cried. 
'I  thought  you  were  a  ghost.  How  did 
you  come  here?' 

"She  stood  looking  at  him  with  her  dark 
eyes — eyes  which  have  quelled  the  rebel- 
lion in  hard  men  of  the  army.  Slowly  she 
drew  a  revolver  from  her  coat  pocket  and 
laid  it  on  the  desk  in  front  of  Trotsky. 

"  'Comrade,'  she  said,  'I  see  through 
your  schemes  as.  easily  as  I  entered  your 
office.  Here  is  my  present  to  you — that 
or  good  behaviour!'  And  without  another 
word  she  turned  and  walked  out  into  the 
snow  again.  At  the  door  she  waited  for 
five  minutes,  almost  expecting  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  weaponshe  hadgiven  Trotsky. 

"No  report  came. 

"She  drove  back  to  Lenin  and  reported 
that  Trotsky  would  not  be  aggressive  any 
more.  She  was  right  again.  Trotsky  was 
too  weak  to  kill  himself,  and  his  plotting 
stopped  because  he  feared  Olga. 

"Though  barely  30  and  passionately 
beautiful,  Olga  Gorokoff  does  not  rely 
upon  her  woman's  charms  to  subdue  her 
enemies.  She  is  as  cold  as  ice  when  deal- 
ing with  those  who  are  opposed  to  her  or 
I.«nin.  Time  after  time  she  has  been  sent 
to  barracks  where  the  officers  have  found 
the  Red  troops  were  showing  signs  of  weak- 
ening. 

"How  long  will  Olga  Gorokoff's  myster- 
ious uncanny  power  last? 

"The  best  students  of  Russian  affairs 
believe  it  will  last  as  long  as  Lenin  is  mas- 
ter, after  that  Olga  may  forsake  him,  for 
even  above  Lenin  she  loves  power,  and  her 
'mission'  is  to  'save  Russia'.  But  she 
stands  to-day  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
with  power  to  sway  a  nation." 


WILLYS  "KNIGHT 

Sleeve  Valve  Motor  Improves   with   Use] 


Tremendous  Mileage 
that  is  Free  from  Care 

After  100,000  miles  and  more — when  most 
poppet-valve  motors  are  worn  out — the 
Willys-Knight  with  the  Sleeve-Valve 
Motor  is  still  running  smoothly  and  power- 
fully. 

Sleeve-Valves  provide  this  tremendous 
mileage  two  telescopic  metal  sleeves, 
sliding  on  a  film  of  oil,  with  ports  in  each 
sleeve  to   let   gases   in  and  out. 

Tappets,  cams,  springs — and  their  troubles 
— are  all  eliminated  in  the  Willys-Knight 
Sleeve- Valve  Motor.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is 
adjustment  needed.  Repair  expense  is 
trifling  over  many  years.  Owners  report  25 
and  more  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline. 
&■ 

The  Willys-Knight"combines  economy  with 
luxurious  riding  comfort.  In  every  detail, 
it  is  a  car  of  distinction— perfectly  bal- 
anced, finely  engineered,  handsomely 
appointed. 

At  the  new  low  price— $1400  lower  than  in 
1920— it  is  unquestionably  the  outstanding 
motor  car  value. 

Touring   Car     ^2300 

Roadster,  $2250      Coupe,  $3350      Sedan,  $3650 

Prices  F.  O.  B.,  Toronto,  Sales  Tax  extra 

Overland  Prices  also  have 
been  Reduced 

Touring  now  $885,        Roadster,  $885,         Coupe,  $1295 
Sedan,  $1295,    F.  O.  B.,  Toronto.  Sales  Tax  extra. 


WILLYS  -lOVERLAND     LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Factories,  Toronto,  Canada 

BRANCHES:         Toronto         Montreal         Wlnnlpc-a         Rcillna 
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The  Mark  of' Fine  Merchdndise 


DEPARTMENT  LOF  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 

ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval   College  U  established  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting a  comiplete  education   in  Naval  Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Ser- 
vices as  midshipmen.  A  Naval  career  is  not  compulsory  however. 
For  those  who  do  not  vfiah  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides 
a  thorough  srroundinsr  in  Applied  Science  and  i»  a(>eepted  as 
qualifyiner  for  entry  as  second  year  students  in  Canadian  Uni- 
versities. 

The  sch^ne  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with 
ability  to  obey  and  take  cbarge,  a  hiyh  sense  of  honour,  both 
physical  and  mental,  a  good  groundling  in  Science.  Engineering, 
Mathematics,  Navigation,  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  baa- 
is    for   general    development   of    furthur    specialization. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  De- 
partment  Okf    the    Naval    Service,    Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  tbe 
time  of  the  IfaJifax  disaster  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located 
at   Esquimalt    near    Victoria,    B.    0. 

G.  J.  DBSBARATS, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 

Unauthorized  Publication  of  this  adrvertisement  will  riotTe  paid 
f^r.  Ottawa,    February,    1922. 
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HE   SCIENCE  OF   RELIGION.      SEND 
12c.  for  its  story.     A  Wahn,  Walkerton. 


LADIES,  WHY  CAN'T  YOU  START 
American  Mail  Order  business?  Write 
for  my  service.  G;bbs,  221  East  71st  St., 
New   York. 

NURSES  EARN  ?15  TO  $30  WEEKLY. 
Learn  without  leaving  home.  Dock- 
let  sent  free.  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dept.    Forty,    Toronto. 

WANTED— CAFETi;;RIA  EQUIPMENT 
range,  steam  table,  gla.ss  shelving, 
urns,  cash  register,  etc.  Must  be  in  first- 
class  condition.  Give  description  and 
price.  State  where  may  be  inspected.  Box 
No.    100. 

EARN  JtZo.OO  WEEKLY  SPARE  TIME 
writing  for  newspapers,  magazines; 
experience  unnecessary  ;  details  free.  Press 
Syndicate,    515    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


This  Useful  Article 

Half  Price"60c 


This  is  the  srreatest  little  pockte  instru- 
ment ever  gotten  oat.  Nine  sepamte  ar- 
ticles in  one.  Combination  opera,  field, 
readinx,  and  magnifying  glass.  Double 
lense  microscope  and  stereoscope,  etc.  Also 
a  reliable  compass  attached.  Folds  up  to 
fit  in  the  vest  pocket.  This  is  very  new 
and  useful.  Don't  miss  this  chance  to 
get  one  at  half  price.  Postpaid  60c.  each, 
2  for  $1.00. 

DUPLEX   MFG.   CO..   Dept.  U  4f 
Windsar,    Ont. 


What  Is  Bridge  Deal  Worth? 

Noted  British  Authority  Gives  His  Views  on  Auction  And 

Describes  New  Game 


A.  D.  MANNING  FOSTER 


WHAT  is  the  advantage  of  the  deal 
at  a  rubber  of  auction  bridge? 
In  games  of  bridge,  as  well  as  of  poker, 
this  so-called  "Value  of  the  deal"  has  fre- 
quently been  discussed.  The  question  is 
answered,  from  his  own  experience,  by 
the  noted  English  authority  on  bridge, 
A.  E.  Manning  Foster,  writing  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail. 

"What  is  the  value  of  the  deal  at  a  rub- 
ber of  auction  bridge?  I  assess  it  roughly  at 
four  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  dealer. 

"And  if  you  were  allowed  to  deal  every 
hand  in  a  rubber  you  could,  I  imagine, 
offer  your  opponents  fifty  or  more  points 
above  the  line  and  yet  be  on  velvet.  I 
should  like  to  have  my  readers*  views 
on  the  subject. 

"The  great  value  of  the  deal,  of  course, 
is  that  it  gives  you  first  call.  And  with 
modern  players  of  the  advanced  school, 
addicted  to  high  bidding  this  is  quite  a  big 
'pull.' 

"It  enables  you  to  show  something  at 
the  start  (always  provided,  of  course,  that 
you  have  something  worth  showing) 
before  they  can  begin  to  'talk.'  If  you  can't 
make  an  attacking  bid  yourself,  you  may 
be  able  on  the  two  'quick'  trick  theory  to 
show  your  partner  something  of  value 
for  support  or  defenc*.  Anyway,  you  have 
the  chance  of  first  blow.  And  that  is 
worth  something. 

"Further,  your  partner  will  have  third 
bid  which  means  that  you  and  he  together 
will  have  had  a  chance  before  your  second 
opponent  on  your  right  has  been  able  to 
speak.  That  means  that  you  will  have  had 
two  chances  against  your  opponents' 
one. 

"I  know  that  there  are  the  stone-wall, 
sit-back  players  who  think  little  of  these 
opportunities.  They  prefer  the  'wait-and- 
see'  tactics. 

"A  case  occurred  at  one  of  my  clubs  re- 
cently which  illustrates  the  point.  Dealer 
held:  Spades — King,  X;  Hearts — King,  X; 
Diamonds — Ace,  King,  Queen;  Clubs — 
Ace,  King,  Queen,  Jack,  10,  9. 

"He  called,  as  I  think  quite  rightly, 
'four  no  trumps'  straightaway.  If  he  had 
bid  less  he  might  have  had  spades  or 
hearts  called  against  him,  and  it  Is  quite 
easy  to  imagine  a  position  where,  if  the 
major  suits  lay  badly  for  him,  he  might 
miss  game  even  on  this  wonderful  holding. 
As  it  was,  he  shut  out  all  calling  and  made 
one  over  his  contract. 

"Now,  suppose  the  holder  of  this  hand 
was  not  dealer  but  fourth  hand  and  the 


bidding  goes  as  follows: — Dealer,  onespade. 
second  hand,  'No';  third  hand,  two  hearts' 

"Fourth  hand  cannot  now  safely  bid 
high  in  'no  trumps.'  He  knows  hearts  will 
be  opened.  And  if  ace  is  put  up  at  once 
and  spades  led  his  adversaries  may  easily 
make  six  tricks  before  he  gets  in.  His  saf- 
est call  as  fourth  hand  is  clubs,  and  in  that 
he  may  miss  going  game. 

"A  bid  that  is  a  practical  certainty  as 
dealer  may   be  risky  or  incorrect  later." 

Mr.  Foster  describes  a  variation  of  the 
game  of  cut-throat  or  three-hand  bridge 
which  has  been  played  a  good  deal  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain.  He  calls  it  "Safety  Bridge" 
and  quite  candidly  admits  that  it  is  not 
his  own  invention,  but  it  has  been  brought 
to  his  attention  by  another  bridge  writer 
whose  nom,  du  bridge  is  Huddersfield.  Mr. 
Foster  says  that  he  has  tried  it  and  found 
it  excellent  and  therefore  passes  on  the 
following  rules; 

"Safety  Bridge  is  a  scientific  game  of 
Auction  Bridge  for  three  players.  It  is 
quite  new  to  me.  I  have  tried  it  and  found 
it  excellent.      Here  are  the  rules: 

"1.  Deal  to  each  player  a  reserve  hand 
of  four  cards  and  an  ordinary  hand  of 
thirteen  cards.  Give  the  one  remaining 
card  to  dummy. 

"2.  Each  player  looks  at  his  ordinary 
and  gives  four  cards  from  it  to  dummy 
(face  downwards),  and  then  picks  up  his 
reserve  hand. 

"3.  The  four  cards  given  to  dummy  must 
(if  possible)  be  one  queen,  one  10,  one  7 
and  one  4. 

"4.  If  a  player  does  not  hold  a  card  of 
the  right  value,  he  must  give  a  higher  one 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  required  value: 
e.g.,  if  he  does  not  hold  a  10  he  must  give 
a  jack,  etc. 

"If  he  holds  no  queen,  king,  or  ace,  he 
must  give  his  highest  card. 

"If  he  holds  two  or  more  cards  of  equal 
value,  he  may  give  whichever  suit  he  choos- 
es. 

"5.  The  three  players  then  bid  against 
one  another,  the  highest  bidder  takes 
dummy  and  the  game  proceeds  as  in  three- 
handed  Auction  Bridge  ('Cut  Throat'). 

"The  beauty  of  the  game  is  that  the 
bidding  is  as  scientific  as  at  ordinary 
Auction  Bridge.  The  approximate  value 
of  dummy  can  be  estimated  and  the  wild 
gamble  of  'Cut  Throat'  Bridge  is  elimin- 
ated. 

"If  you  find  yourself  short  of  a  fourth, 
I  recommend  you  to  try  Safety  Bridge.'" 


Ranching  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Lake 


Continued  from  page  19 


The  object  in  view  was  to  establish  a 
45,000  acre  cattle  ranch  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fat  cattle  of  the  highest  quality 
for  shipment  to  the  British  market.  The 
lake  was  emptied  by  means  of  a  drainage 
system  costing  $100,000,  thus  reclaiming 
18,400  acres  of  land  of  almost  inexhaust- 
ible fertility.  To  this  was  added  1,600 
acres  adjacent,  which  the  company  pur- 
chased to  complete  the  20,000  acres  they 
had  in  mind  for  the  southern  portion  of 
the  ranch.  Since  then  they  have  leased 
25,000  acres  northeast  of  the  Kleskun 
property,  making  the  ranch  45,000  acres 
all  told,  one  of  the  largest  propositions  of 
its  kind  under  the  British  flag. 

Buildings  Replace  Waves 

THE  'West  has  a  penchant  'for  doing 
things  with  despatch.  The  last  trickle 
of  Kleskun  Lake  had  barely  seeped  away 
through  the  great  man-made  drain  when 
buildings  and  fences  commenced  to  go 
up  on  the  site  where  white-capped  waves 
rolled  the  year  before.  Mechanical  mon- 
sters whose  like  that  region  had  never  be- 
fore seen,  woke  strange  staccato  echoes 
from  the  surrounding  hills  as  they  labored 
back  and  forth,  tearing  and  rending  the 
primitive  face  of  nature  and  filling  the  air 
with  the  faint  but  wholesome  odor  'that 
comes  from  newly-cultivated  land. 

Next  came  lowing  herds  of  peaceful 
Herefords  with  broad  white  faces  and  lum- 
bering gait  to  browse  where  the  pacing 


moose  and  nimble,  finicky  deer  had  fatten- 
ed on  the  rich  natural  grasses  in  the  recent 
past.  Men  and  korses  came  too;  men  in 
"chaps"  and  Stetson  hats,  astride  wiry 
little  ponies  that  reared  and  careened 
where  the  "wild  white  horses"  of  the 
floods  from  the  hills  had  washed  and  held 
undisputed  sway  for  centuries. 

The  dream  that  came  whispering  to 
Colonel  Jim  Cornwall  as  he  strode  through 
the  marshy  wilderness  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago  was  swiftly  weaving  itself  into  reality. 
The  spearhead  of  civihzation  was  being 
driven  deep  into  the  Grande  Prairie 
country. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  principals 
of  the  Kleskun  Ranch,  Limited,  were  the 
original  pioneers  of  the  Grande  Prairie 
country,  for  they  were  not  by  any  means. 
Sons  of  Eastern  Canadians  and  Americans 
who  inherited  the  restless  urge  of  the  pio- 
neer had  long  since  penetrated  this  north- 
em  empire  to  points  three  hundred  miles 
and  more  northwest  of  Edmonton.  They 
had  taken  the  trail  north  of  Edmonton 
when  only  the  Indians  and  a  few  hard- 
bitten white  men  knew  how  to  follow  the 
paths  that  led  up  into  the  Land  of  the 
Winking  Night. 

They  packed  it  in  over  the  old  Atha- 
baska  Trail  when  every  pound  of  supplies 
and  every  bit  of  equipment  had  to  be 
hauled  on  sleds  drawn  by  dogs  or  on  the 
backs  of  men.  They  obtained  their  home- 
steads, built  their  shacks  and  eked  out  an 
existence   from   year   to    year   patiently 
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waiting  for  the  day  when  a  railway  from 
the  South  would  give  them  an  outlet  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Railways  did 
come  at  last  into  some  sections  and  in 
others  not  so  fortunate  there  are  pio- 
neers who  still  wait  and  hope. 

When  the  Railroad  Came 

THOSE  are  the  men  and  the  women  to 
whom  all  credit  Ls  due  for  the  re- 
cognition that  is  gradually  developing  as 
to  the  worth  of  the  North.  Those  whose 
feet  first  traveled  through  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  wilderness  to  prove 
the  possibilities  of  a  hinterland — the 
men  who  "stuck  it  out"  with  blind  faith 
in  the  future  and  their  Canada — those 
are  the  people  who  proved  up  the  North 
and  made  such  colossal  developments  as 
the  Kleskun  Ranch  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kleskun  Ranch 
Limited  devised  and-  financed  the  first 
proposition  on  a  gigantic  scale  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  region  of  "the  last  free  land  in 
the  British  Empire."  A  railway — the 
Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British  Colum- 
bia road,  recently  taken  over  to  be  operat- 
ed by  the  Canadian  Pacific — now  runs 
north  to  Sexsmith,  a  point  five  miles 
west  of  the  Kleskun  Ranch  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  northwest  of  Edmon- 
ton. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  former 
lake  bed  and 'its  immediate  surroundings 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  men  who 
had  invested  their  money  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  their  intention  to  cultivate 
any  grains  or  grasses  except  those  they 
can  use  for  feeding  their  stock  on  the 
ranch;  but  several  hundred  acres  of  oats 
which  they  sowed  the  first  year  after  the 
land  was  broken  yielded  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  That  is,  of  course,  thr'  e  times  the 
average  yield  of  oats  taken  off  fairly  good 
land.  Outside  of  the  territory  on  the 
ranch  set  aside  for  grazing  purposes,  the 
land  under  cultivation  for  the  production 
of  fattening  grasses  is  capable  of  yielding 
ten  thousand  tons  of  "Red  Top"  and  "Blue 
Joint"  hay  each  year. 

Aided   by   the   Chinook 

THE  Kleskun  Ranch  is  divided  into 
five  camps,  the  Home  Camp  being 
located  on  Kleskun  Creek  in  the  heart  of 
the  twenty  thousand  acres  that  was  once 
a  marsh  and  lake,  the  leased  ranch  of 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  lying  to  the 
east  and  extending  north  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bad  Heart  River.  In  almost  all 
respects  the  ranch  has  proved  ideal  tor  the 
purpose  of  raising  and  fattening  cattle. 
Each  of  the  five  camps  is  located  in  the 
centre  of  a  heavy  growth  of  scrub  timber, 
which  in  winter  protects  them  from  the 
winds,  and  each  has  near  it  a  never-fail- 
ing spring  of  fresh  water.  The  tempera- 
ture in  that  part  of  Canada  is  about  the 
same  as  that  in  Edmonton,  except  that 
the  Grande  Prairie  country  is  more  favor- 
ed with  winter  chinooks  and  stock  feed 
out 'in  the  open  until  as  late  as  January  1. 
The  first  winter  the  ranch  was  in  opera- 
tion was  the  coldest  that  had  been  known 
in  the  Grande  Prairie  country  in  twenty- 
five  years,  but  the  cattle  on  the  Kleskun 
ranch  weathered  it  without  a  single  loss. 

In  summer  two  range  riders  look  after 
the  cattle  and  in  winter  two  men  are  em- 
ployed in  each  of  the  camps  drawing  hay 
to  the  sheds  where  the  beasts  are  sheltered. 
These  sheds  are  built  of  poles  covered 
with  straw  and  have  been  found  to  be 
quite  efficient  in  taking  care  of  the  herds 
during  the  cold  weather. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  ranch  conaf- 
pany  to  sell  any  beef  cattle  off  the  ranch 
until  they  have  stocked  their  herds  up  to  a 
maximum  of  seven  to  eight  thousand  head, 
which  the  president  says  will  take  at  least 
five  years.  He  declares  that  the  ranch  is 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  ten  thou- 
sand head,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  not  only  to  run  the  cattle  on  the 
range  and  fatten  them,  but  also  to  "fin- 
ish them  off"  to  the  perfection  that  will 
command  a  prime  place  on  the  British 
markets. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the 
ranch  nearly  two  thousand  head  of  breed- 
ing stock;  the  herd  was  started  a  couple 
of  years  ago  with  a  nucleus  of  nine  hun- 
dred head  of  thoroughbred  Hereford  cows 
and  thirty  pure  bred  bulls.  A  complete 
equipment  for  ranching  and  farming  pur- 
poses has  been  installed  and  fifty  head  of 
work  and  riding  horses  are  kept  on  the 
premises.  General  Jack  Stewart,  who  has 
visited  most  parts  of  the  habitable  globe 


during  his  active  career,  was  among  the 
recent  visitors  to  the  Kleskun  Ranch  and 
the  Grande  Prairie  country.  He  says 
that  he  knows  of  no  more  beautiful  dis- 
trict anywhere  in  the  world  nor  of  any  so 
well  adapted  to  ranching  and  farming. 

More  Railroads  Hoped   For 

RAILWAYS  are  what  the  North  most 
stands  in  need  of.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  has  taken  over  the  Edmonton, 
Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia  railway 
which  now  taps  sections  of  the  Grande 
Prairie  and  Peace  River  districts,  but 
what  the  people  up  there  look  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  expectations  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  railway  from  Grande  Prairie 
to  Vancouver.  They  point  out  that  Van- 
couver is  on  ly  about  eight  hundred  miles 
away  and  a  down  haul  all  the  way. 

Though  isolated  for  many  years  through 
lack  of  railways  and  traffic  highways,  the 
people  of  the  Grande  Prairie  and  Peace 
River  districts  pride  themselves  on  keep- 
ing up-to-date  and  in  touch  with  what  is 
geing  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  an  open-hearted,  sincere  type  who 
scorn  locks  for  their  doors.  Law-breaking 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  up 
there . 

The  wild  misconceptions  of  the  North 
and  its  people  Eastern  people  get  through 
certain  types  of  fiction  and  moving  pic- 
ture stories  presented  by  publishers  and 
producers  across  the  .line,  are  aptly  illus- 
trated by  a  story  told  by  Frank  Pike,  one 
of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Kleskun 
Ranch  enterprise. 

It  seems  that  when  Mr.  Pike  and  his 
associates  were  endeavoring  to  interest 
Boston  capital  in  taking  a  half  interest  in 
the  ranching  proposition  a  party  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Boston  men  went  up 
with  their  engineers  to  look  the  ground 
over.  When  they  reached  a  point  north  of 
Edmonton,  the  Americans  were  on  the 
anxious  watchout  for  "natives" — that 
is,  hunters,  trappers  and  gunmen  going 
about  with  rifles  over  the  crooks  of  their 
arms  and  revolvers  and  sheath-knives 
dangling  from  their  belts.  They  were 
somewhat  disillusioned,  not  to  say  dis- 
appointed, at  meeting  so  many  persons  in 
the  wilds  who  seemingly  carried  no  weap- 
ons whatever.  Still,  they  had  it  in  the 
backs  of  their  minds  that  somewhere 
up  in  this  country  they  must  come  across 
real  desperadoes.  An  odd  Mounted  Police- 
man who  had  acquired  the  habit  of  living 
up  to  the  poses  he's  seen  of  his  kind  in  the 
pictures  was  about  the  full  reward  they 
seemed  destined  to  obtain  for  their 
patience. 

The    Arsenal    from    Boston 

ONE  night  the  party  stopped  at  a  set- 
tler's shack.  The  lady  of  the  house 
informed  them  that  she  expected  another 
stranger,  and,  sure  enough,  late  that  even- 
ing when  the  Boston  men  were  about  to  re- 
tire, there  came  a  soft  thud  of  hoofs  up 
the  miry  trail  to  the  door  of  the  shack. 
Unceremoniously,  two  very  desperate- 
looking  characters  burst  in.  The  one  was 
an  uncouth-looking  chap  garbed  in  a  mack- 
inaw  and  wearing  a  ferocious  week's 
growth  of  beard.  The  other  was  a  younger 
man  in  fawn-colored  riding-breeches,  laced 
brown  boots,,  a  lurid  shirt  open  at  the 
throat  and  a  makinaw  coat  with  gaudy 
colors  in  it  Joseph  of  old  might  have  envied. 
He  carried  a  repeating  rifle  and  the 
butts  of  two  murderous-looking  revolvers 
protruded  from  leather  holsters  swung 
from  a  bright  yellow  belt  bristling  with 
high-power  cartridges.  The  young  man 
strode  over  to  the  kitchen  table,  divested 
himself  of  his  private  arsenal  and  he  and 
his  companion  made  away  with  a  man-size 
supper  each.  The  Boston  men  quietly 
made  their  way  to  their  rooms. 

Next  morning  when  the  Boston  men 
got  up  they  found  that  the  picturesque 
stranger  and  his  companion  had  had 
breakfast  and  departed.  Certain  that  the 
young  fellow  'must  have  been  a  district 
"bad  man,",  they  inquired  of  the  lady  o^ 
the  house  about  him. 

"Oh,  him  with  all  the  pistols?"  She  smil- 
ed. "Why  he's  some  young  fellow  from 
down  in  the  States — Boston  I  think  he 
comes  from— that  Hank  Davis  is  taking 
North  to  look  over  some  property.  The 
poor  boy  must  be  afraid  he'll  meet  dan- 
gerous characters  up  this  way." 

So  it  was  that  the  Boston  men  did  meet 
the  sort  of  character  they  had  seen  in 
the  motion  pictures  of  the  North  Country 
but   it    happened    that    the    "character 
came  from   their   own   city! 
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A  Better  Sweeper 
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no  doubt  come  over  with  the  reports  him-' 
self.  But  a  moment  later  Wetherell 
caught  a  note  in  the  voice  that  antagonized 
him  strangely,  and  when  he  named  a  time 
and  place,  and  in  answer  to  a  casually- 
worded  enquiry  ab.out  the  property  was 
told  that  the  news  was  not  particularly 
good,  he  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned 
away  with  a  grim  look  of  comprehension 
on  his  usually  good-natured  face.  What 
angered  him  was  not  only  the  thing  he 
suspected,  but  also  that  from  now  on  he 
should  have  to  remember  two  Woodruffs 
instead  of  one  with  whom  he  was  well 
content.  And  James  Woodruff  was  liv- 
ing up  to  his  reputation. 

TN  HIS  office  next  morning,  Wetherell 
■*•  gave  instructions  that  his  door  be  left 
slightly  ajar.  This  gave  him  command  of 
the  long  entrance  passage,  and  he  was  pre- 
sently rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  fi- 
gure, a  sunburned  face  and  eyes  that  seem- 
ed at  first  glance  a  little  furtive.  Then 
Woodruff  was  ushered  in,  and  took  the 
hand  that  was  automatically  extended 
before  Wetherell  realised  what  he  was  do- 
ing. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  the  two  men  mea- 
sured each  other.  It  was  Woodruff  who 
spoke     first. 

"I'd  like  to  say  thank  you  for  what 
you  did  for  my  brother." 

Wetherell  nodded.  "That's  all  right. 
The  boy  was  in  bad  shape  and  I  was  glad 
to  do  what  I  could.  He  was'nt  fit  for  the 
job  he  attempted." 

Woodruff's  hps  tiglitened  a  little.  "I 
guess  _  that  was  your  English  climate. 
1  don't  think  much  of  it  myself." 

Wetherell  grew  hot  with  anger.  He 
thought  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  dis- 
liked a  man  so  much  on  short  notice. 
He  knew  that  if  he  went  on  to  talk  about 
the  boy,  his  temper  would  get  the  better 
of  him,  and,  because  there  was  a  tense 
moment  not  far  ahead,  he  did  not  propose 
to  lose  it  at  all. 

"How's  the  mine  doing?"  He  hazarded. 

Woodruff  looked  suddenly  gloomy. 
"That's  something  I've  got  to  tell  you, 
but  it  isn't  cheerful  news." 

"No?" 

The  other  man  leaned  back,  put  an 
elbow  on  the  desk  and  stared  at  a  picture 
in  the  furthest  corner.  "Mining's  always 
a  gamble.  That's  never  so  true  as  when  a 
lode  is  looking  its  best,  and,"  he  paused, 
then  went  on  regretfully,  "I'm  darned  if 
it  was'nt  the  case  with  us.  We  had  a  fine 
showing — a  thousand  feet  long  on  the 
surface — we  worked  like  sin  to  strike  it 
three  hundred  feet  underground — and 
when  we  finally  got  there  we  found  no 
values  at  all.  What  I  want  you  to  get 
hold  of  is  that  we  were  justified  in  doing 
all  we  did.  You're  a  big  stockholder — 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  thing  myself." 

Wetherell  drew  a  neat  little  cross  on  the 
blotter.  "What  would  you  say  my  shares 
are   worth — if   anything?" 

"On  the  face  of  it  practically  nothing — 
but  there's  just  a  chance  of  getting  a  little 
back." 

"Oh— how's  that?"  Wetherell  tried  to 
look  surprised. 

"Some  fellows  out  on  the  coast,"  said 
Woodruff  evenly,  "are  willing  to  take  the 
chance  of  trying  it  again.  I  told  them 
straight  it  was  a  dead  dog — but  they're 
game."  He  glanced  up  significantly.  "I 
reckon  you  don't  want  to  put  any  difficul- 
ties in  the  way." 

"Have  they  made  an  offer?"  There 
was  no  feeling  in  the  voice,  and  to  the 
other  man  it  sounded  indifferent:  but  he 
did'nt  know  the  English. 

"They  offer  two  cents  a  share." 
Wetherell's  pencil  began  to  form  little 
concentric  circles.   "And  you  think  that's 
reasonable  under  the   circumstances?" 


"It's  something  for  nothing,  is'nt  it?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Weth- 
erell felt  a  spasm  of  contempt,  but  was 
coldly  bent  on  carrying  out  his  program- 
me. It  pleased  him  to  be  one  thing  to 
Woodruff — just  as  it  had  been  a  joy  to  be 
something  very  different  to  Woodruff's 
brother.  And  this  was  comforting  because 
it  assured  him  that  he  had  not  degenerat- 
ed into  a  sentimentalist  whose  emotions 
were  nourished  by  that  which  was  past 
and  done  with.  So  he  surveyed  this  man 
with  a  certain  deadly  welcome  and  secret- 
ly rejoiced  in  his  presence. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  suppose  it's 
something  for  nothing.  I  hold  thirty  thou- 
sand shares  your  brother  gave  me  against 
his  expenses — that  would  be  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds — at  two 
cents  a  share." 

Woodruff   nodded.    "Just   about." 

"lyETHERELL  touched  a  bell,  and, 
^^  a  moment  later  spoke  to  his  chief 
clerk  who  stood  impassively  on  the  thresh- 
old. "With  regard  to  those  mining  shares 
handed  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Guy  Wood- 
ruff, this  gentleman,  who  is  his  brother, 
and" — he  dwelt  on  the  next  words  a  little 
— "knows  the  property  thoroughly,  states 
that  their  market  value  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds."  He  regarded  his 
visitor  with  cold  blue  eyes.  "That's  right, 
is'nt  it?" 

"Yes— that's  right." 

"Would  you  also  be  willing  to  pay  at 
the  same  rate  for  the  larger  number  I 
bought?" 

"Sure!  That's  what  I  reckoned  on  doing. 
My  friends  won't  take  the  gamble  unless 
they  get  the  lot.  I  thought  you  under- 
stood that." 

"Perhaps  I'm  a  little  slow  sometimes," 
said  Wetherell  patiently.  "I  was  thinking 
how  odd  that  the  shares  your  brother  gave 
me  should  realize  exactly  the  amount  of 
the  accounts  I  sent  you." 

Woodruff   colored   under   his    tan.    "I 


would  have  paid  that  right  away  if  I 
had'nt  been  up  against  it.  I  needed  all  my 
cash  to  put  into  the  property." 

"And  now  you've  lost  it.  Too  bad," 
murmured  Wetherell,  "too  bad." 

The  other  man  nodded  resignedly. 
"It's  all  in  the  game." 

"Then  possibly  you'll  be  glad  of  a  little 
ready  money.  Millen,"  here  Wetherell 
addressed  the  clerk,  "make  out  a  cheque 
to  the  order  of  Mr.  James  Woodruff  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  also — " 

"But  look — " 

Wetherell  raised  a  protesting  hand.  "Just 
a  moment.  You've  probably  heard  that 
we're  not' a  very  sentimental  lot  over  here, 
but  now  and  again  we  do  feel  something. 
This  is  a  case  of  it.  I  put  a  sentimental 
value  on  those  shares — because  I  had 
them  from — well — from  a  boy,  and  natur- 
ally," he  added  with  a  curious  smile,  "if 
I  feel  that  about  thirty  thousand,  I 
feel  it  all  the  more — being  a  Britisher — 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  I'm 
not  selling  today,  Mr.  Woodruff,"  here  his 
voice  lifted  a  little,  "I'm  buying.  Millen, 
make  out  that  cheque,  will  you." 

He  threw  down  his  pencil  and  leaned 
back.  "I'm  not  obliged  to  give  you  that 
money,  but  I  want  to  wipe  you  off  the 
slate  if  I  can.  No, — no,  you  need'nt  get 
vexed — I  happen  to  have  the  latest  news 
from  the  mine,  and  I've  an  idea  that  your 
brother  has  got  it  too.  At  any  rate  I  hope 
he  has;  and  it's  about  him  that  I  want  to 
speak  while  that  cheque  is  being  drawn. 
You  see — or  perhaps  you  don't  see — he 
left  behind  him  something  rare  and — well 
• — rather  beautiful.  I  was  a  little  afraid 
you  were  going  to  spoil  that  for  me,  but  I 
see  that  you  can't — it's  beyond  you.  Now 
I  understand  why.  It's  because  you  were 
ready  to  follow  him  and  foul  his  trail — 
which  was  very  straight.  You've  lost 
the  boy  now,  and,"  here  the  voice  faltered 
slightly,  "I've  got  him." 

The  door  opened.  A  cheque  was  laid  on 
the  blotter.  The  door  closed  again. 
Woodruff  did  not  stir,  but  sat  huddled  in 
his  chair,  his  chin  on  his  chest.  Wetherell 
scribbled  his  name. 

"Here,"  he  said  roughly,  "take  it.  And 
now  get  out!" 
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under  them?  You  remember  what  they  did 
a  year  ago ....  Refused  to  come  into  our 
. .  .  .  ah .  .  er .  .  gentleman's  agreement  to 
keep  the  prices  from  falling  all  to  pieces 
when  meats  started  to  drop.  Do  we  get 
them  for  that  now,  or  don't  we?  They 
made  us  face  a  loss  then.  Do  we  pass  it 
on  to  them  or  don't  we?" 

"Oh,  no:  We  forget  the  past,"  Coffey 
mocked.  "We  don't  do  a  thing  to  them, 
not  a  'thing,  except  break  them  up  into 
mince  meat  and  gobble  up  the  pieces. 
That's  all  we  do  to  them,  Bracky,  old  boy." 

170R  a  moment  Brackton  seemed  to  con- 
template that  prospect  with  undisputed 
relish. 

"Then  we  get  busy,  at  once,"  he  declar- 
ed. "It  looks,  Coff,  old  chap,  as  though 
there  was  a  busy  day  ahead  of  us  for  when 
you  start  a  thing  'you  may  as  well  do  it 
right.  We  will  just  slip  around  to  every 
packer  in  the  city  and  pick  up  every 
pound  of  ham  and  bacon  that  we  can  get 
our  hands  on;  and  if  we  haven't  got  Fair- 
ley  &  Laxton  wallowing  in  a  briny  grave 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  why.  Coffey,  I'll 
eat  the  whole  lot,  that's  all." 

Elgin  P.  Coffey  nodded  in  admiration. 

"It's  coming  to'them,  for  holding  out  on 
us  a  year  ago,"  he  declared.  "But  still, 
Bracky,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  girl  com- 
ing over  here  and  putting  up  that'sob  story 
you  told  about,  I  wouldn't  feel  any  too 
easy  about  it.  I'd  think  Fairley  had  a  trick 
up  his  sleeve.    But  now . . .  . " 


"We  got  them,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
We  swamp  them  with  the  surplus  stock  of 
every  packer  in  the  city,  and  if  that  doesn't 
do  it,  we  go  out  of  town  to  get  more  and  we 
start  doubling  up  on  our  orders  from! the 
abattoirs  and  running  our  curing  plants 

twenty-four   hours   of   the   day for 

their  benefit,  of  course."  Just  there  Brack- 
ton  paused  to  contemplate  the  future  and 
when  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  'mild 
and  soothing.  "Coffey,  did  you  ever  hear 
this  phrase?  'The  Lord  hath  delivered 
mine  enemy  into  mine  hands.'  " 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  came  to  the  lips 
of  Elgin  P.  Coffey,  but  it  was  a  moment 
before  he  replied  with  even  greater  mild- 
ness than  Brackton. 

"Or  would  this  be  more  appropriate, 
'Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first 
make  mad.'  " 

The  laughter  which  they  shared  be- 
tween them  was  of  some  moment's  dura- 
tion, and  when  they  reached  the  doorway 
together  they  gripped  hands  as  though 
sealing  some  bond  of  honor  by  the  ancient 
signal  of  friendship. 

"And  when  they're  through,  we  split 
their  business?"  Coffey  murmured. 

"What  a  fine  understanding  you  have," 
Brackton  returned  mildly. 

II 

IT  WAS  bright  and  early   on  the  follow- 
ing morning  when  a'series  of  trucks  and 
wagons  drew  up  in  the  rear'lot  of  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Fairley  &  Laxton  and  appeared  to 
be  vieing  with  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness to  unload  their  cargoes  through  the 
back  doorway  of  the  storage  plant.  Angus 
was  there,  working  in  a  daze  of  incompre- 
hension. For  to  the  stockman  it  was,  just 
as  Brackton  had  predicted,  only  so 'many 
mountains  of  sod  piled  upon  his  premature 
grave,  and  each  sod  as  it  fell  seemed  one 
more  shattering  blow  !to  his  hopes. 

"It  seems  impossible  to  me,"  he  burst 
out,  when  he  finally  had  a  moment  with 
Fairley  alone.  "I  can't  understand  it. 
Tanley's  wagons  haven't  showed  up  yet; 
and  see  that  terrible  pile  of  stuff  out'there, 
with  more  of  it  still  coming.  Where  did 
Brackton  ever  get  it  all?  He  must  have 
been  on  his  last  legs,  to  be  carrying  all  that 
stock," 

"I  didn't  imagine  it  myself,"  Fairley 
returned  with  a  smile  which  the  stockman 
interpreted  as  but  onemoresignal  of  insan- 
ity. "It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  me; 
but  it  strengthens  our  position,  of  course 

Angus  walked  away,  with  his  lower  lip 
between  his  teeth,  for  that  seemed  to  him 
the  only  manner'in  which  he  could  control 
the  storm  of  words  which  were  battling 
at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Well,  thank 
goodness,  the  wire  had  been  sent  to  Lax- 
ton,  though  the  man  could  not  possibly 
arrive  for  two  days.  In  the  meantime, 
there  was  that  one  slim  hope  created  by 
Miss  Fenton,  the  confidential  clerk.  For 
at  the  first  sight  of  all  those  wagons  of 
bacon  and  ham  cluttering  up  the  rear 
yards  in  the  early  morning,  she  had  been 
stripped  entirely  of  all  right  to  make  fur- 
ther use  of  that  word  'confidential.'  She 
had  dashed  to  the  telephone  and  had  pour- 
ed her  tale  of  fear  into  the  ears  of  Samuel 

Frankland Frankland,  the  father  of 

Mane.  And  if  Marie  felt  towards  Fairiey 
as  she,  Ruth  Fenton,  felt  toward  Mal- 
colm, then  the  giri's  father  had  a  right  to 
Know. 

Angus  passed  through  to  the  front  office. 
Yes,  that  was  Frankland's  car  now  at  the 
door,  and  thank  fortune  Fairiey  was  still 
at  the  rear  storeroom  gloating  over  those 
Piles  and  piles  of  bacon-sods  which  were 
already  being  poured  upon  his  grave. 
Angus  opened  the  door,  and  Frankland 
slipped  into  the  office  quietly. 

"It  does  seem  amazing,"  the  man  strip- 
ped aside  all  the  husks  of  conversation. 
•  When  did  this  thing  happen,  Miss  Fenton, 
and  what  is  the  state  of  the  market?  There 
is  a  chance,  you  know,  that  his  judgment 
is  better  than  Brackton's  and  Tanley's." 

"It  took  him  yesterday  morning,"  tlie 

girl  hastened  to  inform,   "I  should  have 

phoned  you  then,  I  know;  but  I  was  afraid 

to.    The  market  is  still  falling         another 

cent    down    to-day What     are    we 

<>ver  to  do,  Mr.  Frankland?" 

"I'll  see  about  it,"  Frankland  returned 
grimly,  as  he  vanished  towards  the  inner 
office. 

TT  WAS  an  hour  before  he  appeared 
•^again,  and  even,  while  she  hurried  up  to 
him,  Miss  Fenton  felt  that  she  could  sense 
something  of  the  futility  of  it  all. 

"Couldn't  do  a  thing  with  him,"  Frank- 
;;ind  confessed,  somewhat  dazedly.  "Thinks 
he  is  going  to  make  a  big  clean-up ....  A 
clean-up!  Good  Lord!  With  that  crook 
Brackton!"  Then  his  lips  set  firmly,  as 
though  he,  too,  were  beginning  to  feel 
.-ome  of  the  lust  of  battle.  "Brackton's 
got  Brunt  just  where  he  wants  him.  I 
saw  that  contract ....  And  can't  you  see, 
-Miss  Fenton,  just  what  that  scoundrel 
is  doing?  He  is  pouring  in  meat  here  by 
the  ton;  and  I'll  wager  he  never  owned  so 
much  in  his  whole  lifetime.  If  he  isn't 
running  around  town  gobbling  everything 
up  that  he  can  lay  hands  to,  then  I  miss 
my  guess " 

Frankland's  eyes  roved  about  the  neat 
premises,  the  spacious  yards,  the  orderly 
offices;  they  took  in  that  string  of  Brack- 
ton's  cars'which  were  still  piling  their  aval- 
anche of  cured  meats  upon  Fairley  &  Lax- 
ton,  and  finally  they  came  to  rest  upon 
the  stricken  face  of  the  girl  at  his  'side. 
In  that  moment  he  gave  a'start  of  surprise. 

"You,  too?  I  wonder  what  Marie  would 
say  to 'that?" 

"No,"  the  girl  protested,  in  confusion; 
then  abruptly  she  whispered,  in  confi- 
dence. "Just  Mr.  Angus." 

Samuel   Frankland   nodded  swiftly. 

"It  is  the  same  thing,"  he  declared, 
"the  principle  is  the  same.  What  a  fine 
little  business  he  had  here,  promising, 
with  a  great  future;  and  now  I  can't 
do  a  thing  with  him." 


"But  what  did  he  say?"  the  girl  asked 
anxiously,  raised  for  the  time  being  to  the 
common  plane  of  human  sympathy. 

"Say?  A  dozen  things.  He  says  the  ex- 
port business  will  open  within  two  weeks. 
Reasons?  A  dozen  of  them,  which  I  could 
not  understand.  Two  abattoirs  yesterday 
in  the  East  turned  down  his  orders.  . .  mean 
nothing  to  me.  .  .  seemed  to  tell  him  a 
whole  lot.  Said  they  had  been  keen  for 
business  before.  Said  Linton  of  the  Cur- 
tis firm  practically  told  him  the  export 
would    open " 

"Told  him  that?"  Miss  Fenton  exclaim- 
ed. "I  heard  Linton  say  the  export  would 
not   open. ..." 

"Yes.  Yes."  Frankland  tried  to  soothe 
his  own  ruffled  feelings.  "But  Brunt  says 
the  man  winked  when  he  said  it.  And 
Brunt  had  to  'pull  a  long  time  before  he 
could  get  the  Curtis  people  to  increase  his 
deliveries.  You  see.  Miss  Fenton ....  straws 
held  to  the  wind.  Mean  nothing  to  me. 
To  'him?  Gad,  and  if  he  should  be  right! 
That  scoundrel  Brackton  still  piling  in  the 
stuff..." 

Frankland  broke  off,  to  pace  about  the 
room,  and  when  he  finally  paused  before 
the  girl,  it  seemed  that  he  had  assumed  a 
fatherly  air. 

"Just  telephone  Marie  to  come  down," 
he  suggested. 

WHEN  Marie  Frankland  arrived, 
summoned  in  such  a  hasty  and 
mysterious  manner,  she  swept  into  Brun- 
ton  Fairley's  office  with  the  attitude  of 
one  mothering  her 'lost  chicks.  There  was 
fear  in  her  eyes  and  anxiety  in  her  very 
pose. 

A  half  hour  later,  when  she  returned, 
there  was'alsmile  upon  her  lips  and  merri- 
ment in  her  eyes. 

"What  ever  has  been  wrong  with  you 
people?"  she  demanded,  "Brunt  is  all 
right.  Dad,  I  want  some  of  my  money. 
Ten  thousand  dollars.  I  am  going  to  buy 
cured  meats       . " 

The  exclamation  which  slipped  from 
Frankland's  lips  was  to  be  pardoned  in 
the  stress  of  the  moment. 

"You  too!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  if  he 
should  be  right!" 

"Of  course  he  is  right,"  Marie  Frank- 
land  interposed,  "Brackton  is  shipping 
rather  more  than  Brunt  was  looking  for, 
so  he  is  going  to  let  me  buy  the  Tanley 
stock  and  have  what  I  make  on  it.  Won't 
that  just  be  fine?  Nowlhurry,  Dad.  Please 
get  me  the  money.  For  there  isn't  much 
time  to  be  lost.  The  export  is  going  to 
open.  I  just  know  it  is.  Why,  when  I  was 
with  Brunt,  they  telephoned  him  a  tele- 
gram from  one  of  the  Montreal  abattoirs, 
the  Redfern  people.  They  turned  him 
down  flat,  wouldn't  even  take  his  regular 
order,  let  alone  doubling  it.  So  can't  you 
see?" 

For  a  time  Samuel  Frankland  mused  in 
silence. 

"Straws  held  to  the  wind,"  he  reflected 
aloud.  "Oh,  for  the  confidence  of  youth 
and  its  reckless  foresight!" 

The  man  may  have  intendedtomuse'to 
further  length;  but  at  this  instant  an  in- 
terruption came  in  the  form  of  a  figure 
which  hurried  through  the  front  doorway. 
The  person  seemed  disheveled  and  wor- 
ried, and  thete  was  nervousness  in  his 
voice  when  he  approached  the  group  and 
spoke  quickly.    It  was  Tanley. 

"Where's  Fairley  ?  Must  see  him  at 
once."  "^  .  ' 

"Now  I  wonder  what  he  wanted?" 
she  asked  aloud,  after  Tanley  had  passed 
into  the  inner  office.  "He  signed  the 
same  kind  of  contract,  but  hasn't  shipped  a 
pound  of  meat  yet;  and  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  don't  see  where  we  could  put  it  anyway." 

Through  the  minutes  they  waited;  and 
when  finally  Tanley  emerged  from  Fair- 
ley's  office  it  seemed  almost  as  though  he 
had  passed  through  some  magical  change. 

"Fairley  sure  is  a  great  scout,"  he  hailed 
Frankland,  as  he  hurried  through  the  out- 
er office.  "He  let  me  off  on  that  contract." 

Miss  Fenton  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"He's  recovering,"  she  suggested  hope- 
fully. "But  there's  so  'much  cured  meat 
here  now'that  I'm  afraid  we're  ruined . . . . " 

She  paused  because  of  the  strange  lights 
in  Frankland's  eyes.  They  were  new  lights 
which  she  did  not  recognize;  but  she 
fancied  that  it  was  just  as  a  man  must 
look  when  he  has  caught  sight  of  some  fresh 
vision. 

"Didn't  you  hear  what  Tanley  said?" 
he  asked  solemnly.  "I,  too,  am  going  to  buy 
meat." 

This  time  Miss  Fenton  sat  down  heavily 
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and  she  put  her  hands  to  her  head.  "Anoth- 
er of  them  gone,"  she  murmured,  as'Frank- 
land  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
stockrooms 'in  search  of  Brunton  Fairley. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  a  bit  late,"  Fair- 
ley  remarked,  when  the  other  had  made 
known  his  fresh  viewpoint.  "I  let  Tanley 
off  because  he  has  always  played  the  square 
game,  but  I'll  take  every  pound  of  meat 
that  the  Brackton-Coffey  combination 
can  pour  into  here.  You  see,  Mr.  Frank- 
land,  how  else  could  I  get 'it?  The  abat- 
toirs started  to 'turn  me  down  three  days 
ago,  and  that  in  itself  would  have  been  a 
straight  tip  that  'they  were  holding  it 
for  quick  export,  even  if  Linton  hadn't 
come  along  from  the  Curtis  people  and 
told  me." 

"But  Miss  Fenton  says  Linton  told  you 
the  export  would  not  open  this  spring," 
Frankland  inserted. 

Brunton  Fairley  laughed  easily. 

"A  'little  stage-play,  that  islall,"  he  re- 
plied. "A  person  is  not  always  certain  that 
he  can  trust  even  his  office  hands  these 
days." 

FRANKLAND,  in  his  turn,  laughed 
somewhat  grimly.  "Then  I  think  you 
had  better  trust  her  to'thefull,  after  this,' 
he  suggested;  then  he  added,  somewhat 
confusedly,  "if  Brackton  and  Coffey 
should  pile  more  stuff  in  here  than  you 
can  handle,  you  might  let  me  in  on  it .... " 

Fairley  nodded  quickly.  "Just  what  I 
was'thinking  of  doing." 

"And  about  when  do  you  think  the  ex- 
port business  will  force  prices  up  again?" 
Frankland  asked. 

"In  a  week  perhaps,  or  two  we^s.  We 
are  within  a'cent  or  two'of  the  low  mark. 
The  rebound  will  come  shortly,  and  then 
we  will  turn  over  every  ton  of  this  meat  at 


an  advance  of  five  cents  a  pound  at  the 
very  least."  Fairley  paused  there  long 
enough  to  smile  boyishly. 

"You  see.  Dad,"  he  added  daringly. 
"It  is  sometimes  useful  to  have  an  enemy. 
Brackton  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me, 
and  under  the  circumstances  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  quite  the  proper  thing  to 
let'him  buy  some  of  it  back  from  me,  after 
the  abattoirs  hold  down  on  him,  of  course?" 
After  all  the  trouble  he  has  gone  to,  to 
collect  this  stuff  for  me  from  all  over  the 
city,  don't  you  really  think  I  should  let 
him  buy  some  of  it  at  a  trifle  under  the 
regular  figure?" 

Frankland  did  not  answer,  but 'his  eyes 
were  sparkling  as  he  made  his  way  blithe- 
ly through  the  outer  offices. 

Straws  held  to  the  wind!  It  was  a  week 
before  events  established  the  fact  that 
Brunton  Fairley  had  prejudged  them 
aright.  And  when  the  Brackton-Coffey 
combination  carhe  to'appreciate  that  point, 
there  was  sorrow 'all  about  them. 

"Yes,"  Fairley  was  quick  to  inform 
Marie  on  that  evening  when  it  was  defin- 
itely known  that  the  tide  had  turned, 
"the  export  'has  shoved  the  price  up  six 
cents  a  pound  all  around,  but  I  have  decid- 
ed to  let  Brackton  and  Coffey  buy  back 
at  the  four  cent  advance.  That  is  better 
than  they  can  do  just  now 'with  anybody 
else,  and  they  both  seem  eager  to  buy  .  .  . 
But  why  talk  about  things  like  that?" 

"I  am  glad,"  the  girl  murmured  at 
length,  "for  the  sake  of  Malcolm  Angus 
and   Ruth " 

Fairley  broke  in  with  quiet  laughter. 

"And  for  the  sake  of  you. . .  .and  me?" 
he  whispered,'  as  his  brain  began  to  play 
once  more  with  those  glimmering  vision? 
which  had  been  painted  into  the  far-ground 
of  the  future. 


Mostly     Sally 

Continued  from  page  25 


ty  bloated.  We'll  be  able  to  get  that  two- 
seater  if  things  go  buzzing  on  like  this. 
There  was'a  letter  for'you.     Here  it  is." 

'tit's  from  Fillmore,"  said  Sally,  ex- 
amining the  envelope  as  they  went  into 
the  kitchen.  "And  about  'time  too.  I 
haven't  had  a  word  from'him  for  months." 

She  sat  down  and  opened  the  letter. 
Ginger,  heaving  himself  on  to  the  table, 
wriggled  into  a  position  of  comfort  and 
started  to  read  his  evening  paper.  But 
after  he  had  skimmed  over  the  sporting 
page  he  lowered  it  and  allowed  his  gaze  to 
rest  on  Sally's'bent  head  with  a'feeling  of 
utter  contentment. 

Although  a  married  man  of  nearly  a  year's 
standing.  Ginger  was 'still  moving  about  a 
magic  world  in  a  state  of  dazed  incredulity, 
unable  fully  to'realize  that  such  bliss  could 
be.  Ginger  in  his  time  had  seen  many 
things  that  looked  good  from  a  'distance 
but  not 'one  that  had  borne  the  test  of  a 
closer  acquaintance — except  this  business 
of  marriage. 

Marriage,  with  Sally  for  a  partner,  seem- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  very  few  things  in  the 
world  in  which  there  was  no  catch.  His 
honest'eyes  glowed  as  he  watched  her. 

Sally  broke  into  a  little  splutter  of  laugh- 
ter.    "Ginger,  look  at  this !" 

He  reached  down  and  took  the  slip  of 
paper  which  she  held  out  to  him.  The 
following  legend  met  his  eye,  printed  in 
bold  letters: 

Popp's 
Outstanding 
Pork  Pies 
Succulent — Appetizing — Nutritious 
(Just  say  "Pop."    A   child   can   do  it.) 

GINGER  regarded  this  cipher  with  a 
puzzled  frown.  "What  is  it?"  he 
asked. 

"It's   Fillmore." 

"How'do  you  mean?" 

Sally  gurgled.  "Fillmore  and  Gladys 
have  started  a  little  restaurant  in  Pitts- 
burgh." 

"A 'restaurant!"  There  was  a  shocked 
note  in  Ginger's  voice.  Although  he  knew 
that  the  managerial  career  of  that  modern 
Napoleon,  his  brother-in-law,  had  termin- 
ated in  something  of'a  smash,  he  had  never 
quite  lost  his  reverence  for  one  whom  he 
considered  a  bit 'of  a 'master  mind.  That 
Fillmore  Nicholas,  the  Man  of  Destiny, 
should  have  descended  to  conducting  a 
restaurant- — and  a'little  restaurant  at  that 
— struck  him  as 'almost  indecent. 

Sally,  on  the  other  hand — for  sisters  al- 
ways Feem  to  fail  in  proper  reverence  for 


the  greatness  of  'their  brothers — was  de- 
lighted. 

"It's 'the  most  splendid  idea,"  she  said 
with  enthusiasm.  "It  really  does  look  as 
if  Fillmore  was  going'to'amount  to'some- 
thing'at'last.  Apparently  they  started  on 
quite  a  small  scale,  just  making  pork  pies" — 

"Why  Popp?"  interrupted  Ginger,  ven- 
tilating a  question  which  was  perplexing 
him    deeply. 

"Just  a  trade  name,  silly.  Gladys  is 
a'wonderful  cook,  you  know,  and  she  made 
the  pies  and  Fillmore  toddled  round  selling 
them.  And  they  did  so  Iwell  that  now 
they've  started  a  regular  restaurant,  and 
that's  a  success  too.  Listen  to  this." 
Sally  gurgled  again  and  turned  over  the 
letter.  "Where  is  it?  Oh,  yes.  '.... 
sound  financial  footing.  In  fact,  our  suc- 
cess has  been  so  instantaneous  that  I  have 
decided  to  launch  out  on  a  really  big  scale. 
It  is  Big  Ideas  that  lead  to  Big  Business. 
I  am  contemplating  a  vast  extension  of 
this  venture  of  ours,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  I  shall  organize  branches  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  all  the  big  cities, 
each  in  charge  of  a'manager  and  each  offer- 
ing as'a'special  feature,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  restaurant  cuisine,  these  Popp's 
Outstanding  Pork  Pies  of  ours.  That 
done,  and  having  established  all  these 
branches  as  going  concerns,  I  shall  sail  for 
England  and  introduce  Popp's  Pork  Pies 
there '    Isn't  he  a  little  wonder!" 

"Dashed  brainy  chap.  Always  said 
so." 

"I  must 'say  I  was  rather  uneasy  when 
I  read  that.  I've  seen  so  many  of  Fill- 
more's Big  Ideas.  That's  always  the  way 
with  him.  He  gets  something  good  and 
then  goes  and  overdoes  it  and  bursts.  How 
ever,  it's  all  right  now  that  he's  got  Gladys 
to  look  after  him.  She  has  added  a'post- 
script.  Just  four  words,  but  goUyi'how 
comforting  'to  a  'sister's  heart.  'Yes,  I 
don't  think!'  is'what  she  says,  and  I  don  t 
know'when  I've  read  anything  more'cheer- 
ing.  Thank  heaven,  she's  got  poor  dear 
Fillmore  well  in  hand." 

"Pork  pies!"  said  Ginger  musingly,  as  the 
pangs  of  a  healthy  hunger  began  to  assail 
his'interior.  "I  wish  he'd  aent  us  one  of  the 
outstanding  chaps.    I  could  do  with  it." 

Sally  got  up  and  ruffled  his  red  hair. 
"Poor  old  Ginger!  I  knew  you'd  never  be 
able  to  stick  it.  Come  on,  it's  a  lovely 
night;  let's  walk  to'the  village  and  revel  at 
the  inn.  We're  going  'to  'be  millionaires 
before  we  know  where  we  are,  so  Iwe  can 
afford  it." 

The  End. 
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.garian  Rhapsody.  Edith  used  to  play 
that  for  him  in  her  sorority  house,  back 
in  college  days.  It  made  him  feel  choky 
and  sentimental  the  first  evening  he  heard 
it,  but  after  that  he  liked  it  because  it 
somehow  seemed  to  express  the  mood  of 
his  life  in  Alaska. 

"You  seem  right  stuck  on  that  piece," 
Burton  observed.  "It's  got  sentimental 
associations,    I    suppose?" 

Then  Jim  told  him  about  Edith. 

Burton  shook  his  head  and  smiled  grimly. 

"No  girl  for  a  mining  engineer,"  he  de- 
clared. "That  kind  of  woman  wouldn't 
last  a  month  in  a  place  like  Kitlope." 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  Jim  added  help- 
lessly, "she.  . .  .she  has  her  heart  set  on 
living  mostly  in  big  cities,  abroad." 

"Nothing  remarkable  about  that," 
the  chemist  answered  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
bitterness.  "Half  the  young  women  of 
Canada  or  the  U.S.  want  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  head  for  New  York  or  Paris.  All  the 
young  ones  hate  their  home  towns.  That's 
one  reason  why  I've  never  got  married. 
Say  'Kitlope'  to  one  of  these  pink  tea 
girls  and  she  shies  away  from  you  as  if  you 
had  the  plague." 

Jim  looked  up,  troubled,  questioning. 

"Most  of  the  new  novels  we  get  up  here 
and  about  half  the  magazine  stories  help 
a  lot  to  make  them  feel  that  way,"  the 
chemist  finished,  subsiding  abruptly. 
It  was  the  longest  speech  he  had  made  in 
three  months,  and  Jim  judged  the  matter 
was  one  that  touched  him  deeply. 

Jim  nodded.  He  had  noticed  the  same 
thing  about  those  new  novels  and  maga- 
zine stories.  And  he  didn't  like  it  a  little 
bit.  All  who  wanted  them  could  have 
their  big  cities,  he  said,  but  for  his  own 
part  he  preferred  a  new  country,  where  a 
fellow  had  a  chance  to  prove  what  was  in 
him.  And  he  said  he  never  had  felt  more 
-than  half  alive  until  the  day  he  set  foot  in 
this  little  town  in  Alaska,  and  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  to  pitch  into  a  man's  sized  job. 

"I've  got  work  here,"  he  boasted,  "that's 
got  the  real  spark  of  romance  to  it. 
This  is  living!" 

Burton  let  him  run  on  to  the  end,  then 
smiled  sourly.    • 

"Tell  that  to  your  girl  in  Vancouver," 
he  advised.  "She'll  bring  you  back  to 
earth  with  a  flop ....  Listen,  ray  young 
friend.  This  job  is  new  to  you  now. 
You're  happy  because  it  keeps  you  too 
busy  to  think.  But  wait  another  year. 
By  that  time  things  will  be  coasting  along 
on  their  own  momentum.  You  won't  be 
so  all-fired  essential  around  the  plant  then. 
You'll  find  a  lot  of  spare  time  hanging 
heavy  on  your  hands.  Then  you'll  get 
lonesome,  like  me.  Then  you'll  want  to 
get  married.  Then  the  pink  tea  girls  will 
give  you  the  cold  shoulder.  And  then 
you'll  change  your  tune." 

Jim  laughed  and  called  him  an  old  kill- 
joy. But  he  got  to  thinking  about  it  after- 
ward and  remembered  that  John  Alison 
had  sounded  the  same  warning.  He  wrote 
to  Edith  about  it,  and  her  answer  was  a 
cold  reminder  that  her  heart  was  still  set 
on  marrying  a  business  njan  and  living 
most  of  the  time  abroad — certainly  not 
in  the  wilds. 

Jim  was  troubled,  but  he  was  too  busy 
at  the  time  to  let  it  depress  him.  He  would 
cross  that  bridge  when  he  got  to  it.  His 
task  right  now  was  to  make  a  success  of 
the  Alison  stamp  mill — and  it  was  a  man's 
sized  job. 

BUT  the  crisis  in  Jim  Alison's  life  came 
suddenly  and  long  before  the  wise- 
acres had  predicted.  "Crosses  and  troub- 
les amany  had  vexed  him" — delayed  ship- 
ments of  material,  engine  breakdowns, 
labor  shortage — and  then,  on  top  of  all, 
descended  an  epidemic  of  influenza. 
Half  of  the  mill  hands  of  Kitlope  were 
stricken  with  it;  and  the  strain  of  Jim's 
work  was  doubled.  Burton  caught  the 
malady  and  had  to  lay  off  for  two  weeks, 
but  recovered  rather  quickly.  Jim  caught 
it  next,  and  fared  much  worse,  overwork 
and  exposure  and  lack  of  sleep  had  so  weak- 
ened his  powers  of  resistance. 

Burton  telegraphed  to  John  Alison  that 
Jim  needed  professional  care,  and  on  the 
next  boat  from  Seattle,  arrived  a  trained 
nurse.  She  was  ju.st  the  kind  of  young 
woman  that  John  Alison  would  be  expect- 
ed to  select,  capable,  strong,  and  knowing 
almost  as  much  about  medicine  as  a  doctor 
— the  best  professional  nurse  that  money 
could  secure.  She  arrived  not  a  minute 
too  soon,  nor  with  a  fraction  less  of  .skill 


and  Spartan  endurance  than  was  needful 
to  save  Jim's  life.  He  hovered  so  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  valley  that  his 
outstretched  arms  felt  the  chill  of  its 
shadows. 

In  the  last  hours  of  his  delirium  he  found 
himself  stumbling  again  on  the  steps  of  the 
college  library.  That  flood  of  yellow 
light  again,  and  the  Samaritan  co-ed,  her 
arm  around  his  shoulders,  was  helping 
him  struggle  to  his  feet .... 

And  now,  once  more,  a  flood  of  light. 
Again  he  stared  and  waited  in  trembling 
dread. 

But  this  time  he  saw  lonly  the  rough 
board  ceiling  of  his  shack  in  Kitlope,  light- 
ed by  a  table  lamp  near  his  bedside.  A 
young  woman  sat  near  the  lamp,  with  head 
bent  as  she  scribbled  on  a  little  tablet. 
She  wore  a  white  cap  and  a  white  dress, 
and  the  light  shimmered  golden  on  her 
hair.  Then  Jim  understood  what  had 
happened   to    him. 

"How — how  do  you  do?"  he  said,  feebly. 

The  nurse  looked  up  quickly,then  smiled. 
It  was  a  good  smile  with  gladness  in  it,  one 
that  Jim  never  forgot,  and  the  lines  of 
weariness  in  the  face  heightened  by  con- 
trast the  relief  it  expressed.  She  was 
wholesome,  good  to  look  at,  with  a  beauty 
that  lay  deeper  than  the  lines  of  fatigue 
could  hide. 

"I  must  have  been  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
you?"  Jim  quavered. 

"We  were  dreadfully  worried  for  a  while," 
she  confessed.  "But  now  things  are  going 
to  be  brighter.  You  mustn't  talk  any 
more  to-night.  Close  your  eyes  now  'and 
try  to  'sleep ....  sleep." 

He  awoke  next  morning  remembering 
how  her  hand  had  soothed  his  forehead  and 
how  the  chant  of  the  world  "sleep"  had 
lulled  him  to  rest.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes.  Burton  was  sitting  beside  him.  Jim 
smiled  a  welcome  and  extended  a  feeble 
hand.  The  chemist  gripped  it  heartily, 
■grinning  like  a  boy.  He  was  bursting  to 
tell  the  news  of  the  plant.  Propped  up  in 
pillows,  Jim  listened  eagerly. 

Everything  rolling  along  smoothly. 
This  had  been  next  to  the  best  month  of 
record.  System  was  the  thing,  and  the 
Alison  plant  sure  had  it.  John  Alison  had 
sent  along  a  warm  letter  of  appreciation, 
thanking  everybody  concerned  for  their 
loyalty.  Burton  drew  it  out  of  his  coat 
pocket  and  read  it.  The  words  warmed 
Jim's  heart. 

"Above  all,  don't  forget  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  Miss  Brown,  the  nurse," 
the  letter  concluded.  "PVom  what  you  say 
she  must  be  a  regular  marvel.  Tell  Jim 
she  was  recommended  by  Miss  Edith 
Niven  as  the  best  in  Seattle." 

"And  she  is  a  marvel,"  the  chemist  add- 
ed, with  a  sober  earnestness  and  a  glow  in 
his  eyes  that  struck  Jim  as  rather  remark- 
able for  so  embittered  a  bachelor. 

Jim  couldn't  help  a  faint  smile. 

"You  needn't  laugh,"  Burton  countered, 
bluntly.  "She  saved  your  life.  Don't 
ever  forget  that!"  Then,  flushing,  he 
hurried  on:  "And  I  don't  mind  adding 
that  she's  done  something  remarkable  to 
this  lonesome  old  shack.  I  don't  know 
just  how,  but  she's  made  things  a  lot  more 
cheerful.  Makes  me  feel  glad  I'm  alive. 
You're  laughing?" 

"I'm  not  laughing." 

"She  takes  to  this  place,  too,  just  as  you 
did.  Seems  to  love  it.  There's  a  real 
woman,  I  can  tell  you!  No  pink  tea  stuff 
about  her!" 

SHE  came  into  the  room  as  Burton  was 
ending.  Jim  looked  at  her;  then  look- 
ed at  Burton  and  noted  a  strange  glow  in 
the  chemist's  eyes.  Burton  blushed  and 
hurried  out.  "Big  day  ahead,  and  he 
must  get  back  on  the  job  early." 

The  nurse  nodded  to  Burton  and  sat 
down  by  Jim's  cot.  She  had  given  the 
chemist  only  a  glance.  She  was  soothing 
Jim's  forehead  now  and  he  had  a  good  look 
at  her  eyes.  Odd — there  was  the  same 
kind  of  light  in  them  that  had  shone  in  the 
chemist's  only  a  moment  before.  Jim  was 
puzzled,  but  too  tired  to  try  to  study  the 
matter  out.  With  the  nurse  soothing  his 
forehead,  he  dropped  to  sleep  again. 

A  convalescent,  too  feeble  to  do  more 
than  lie  on  his  cot  and  watch  life  like  a 
spectator  at  a  play,  Jim  was  at  first  more 
amused  than  sympathetic  at  the  awkward 
attempts  of  the  chemist  to  win  his  way  into 
Nora  Brown's  affections. 

But  soon  he  began  to  feel  rather  sorry 
for  old  Burton.     And  later,  when  he  heard 
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that  the  chemist  had  mustered  up  the 
courage  at  last  to  propose  to  her  and  had 
been  tactfully  but  firmly  rejected,  the 
affair  took  on  an  aspect  somehow  tragic. 
For  Burton  needed  such  a  girl  so  woefully, 
and  he  was  withal  such  a  de.serving,  cap- 
able sort,  so  loyal  and  untiring — it  really 
seemed  a  pity. 

But  in  a  way,  though  he  didn't  like  to 
confess  it  to  himself,  Jim  was  glad.  He 
was  learning  to  care  a  lot  for  her  himself, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  'to  'lie  there 
helpless  and  watch  another  fellow  carry 
her  off.  He  couldn't  bear  the  thought, 
either,  that  Nora  Brown  was  not  to  dwell 
there  in  Alaska  forever,  and  that  every  day 
of  his  convalescence  brought  her  departure 
nearer.  Burton  was  right — she  made 
that  lonesome  shack  seem  cheerful.  And 
she  was  the  ideal  sort  of  girl  for  a  fellow 
whose  lot  was  cast  in  the  hills  of  Kitlope. 

The  up.shot  of  it  was  that  he  dictated 
a  letter  to  Edith  Niven  asking  her  if  she 
.still  felt  the  same  way  about  wanting  to 
live  abroad.  The  nurse  wrote  it  for  him, 
and  when  she  pa.ssed  it  over  to  him  to'sign 
she  had  that  strange  intensity  in  her  eyes 
that  he  had  noticed  there  often  before 
when  she  looked  at  him — a  glowing  wist- 
fulness  that  made  him  want  to  grip  her 
hand — a  look  he  had  often  dreamed  of  see- 
ing in  Edith  Niven's  eyes,  but  which  had 
never  shone  there.  A  look  for  which  his 
heart  was  hungry. 

Edith  Niven  was  prompt  in  her  reply  and 
emphatic.  Was  her  heart  still  set  on  living 
principally  abroad?     It  was! 

When  Jim  read  that  curt  message  his 
resentment  flared.  He  crumpled  the  let- 
ter in  his  hand  and  flung  it  on  the  floor. 
He  had  labored  desperately  hard  at  Kitlope 
and  he  had  made  good  there,  manfully 
shouldering  big  responsibility.  But  what 
did  Edith  care?  What  about  her  promise 
to  him  that  if  he  made  good  when  he  "got 
out  into  the  world"  she  would  marry  him? 
Had  he  failed?  With  a  start  he  recalled 
Burton's  bitter  judgment  on  the  "pink 
tea  girls."     Yes.  the  old  cynic  was  right. 

Jim  sent  another  letter  to  Edith  Niven. 
He  wrote  it  himself  this  time.  It  was 
a  missive  strictly  personal  and  not  too 
good-humored.  It  hit  out  from  the  shoul- 
der and  hit  hard. 

JIM  was  up  and  about  now.  rapidly  gain- 
ing strength.  More  and  more  poig- 
nantly he  was  thinking  about  Nora  Brown. 
In  a  few  more  weeks  at  most  she  would  be 
biddinghim  good  bye,  and  the  very  thought 
of  it  frightened  him.  How  he  would  miss 
her!  How  lonesome  the  shack  would  be 
when  she  was  gone!  She  had  come  to 
mean  more  to  him  than  he  dared  say. 

He  was  thinking  this  one  sunshiny  spring 
afternoon,  as  he  sat  wrapped  in  a  steamer 
rug  on  the  little  front  porch  of  the  shack, 
and  Nora,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
village  with  the  mail,  came  out  of  the 
house,  radiant,  waving  a  letter. 

"Good  news,"  she  announced. 

She  made  him  try  to  guess  it,  but  he 
failed  on  all  attempts. 

"It's  about  a  girl  named  Edith  Niven." 

.lim  wondered  at  himself  that  he  could 
be  so  unmoved  at  the  mention  of  that 
name,  but  it  was  with  almost  a  smile  that 
he  answered. 

"I'd  almost  forgotten  her." 

Nora  Brown  faltered  a  moment,  and 
there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  Jim  loved 
to  see  there,  and  that  he  felt  he  could  not 
mistake.  Then,  soberly  and  quietly,  she 
warned  him: 

"You'll  have  a  chance,  soon  enough,  to 
recall  her.  She's  coming  up  here  next 
Monday  night,  with  your  sister  Helen. 
Your  sister  wrote  a  week  ago  to  ask  if  you 
were  well  enough  to  receive  visitors.  I 
answered  that  you  were.  Here's  her  reply. 
They  plan  to  spend  a  month." 

Jim  read  the  letter  over  and  groaned. 

A  CHILL  Scotch  mist  swept  the  muskeg- 
covered  hills  that  night,  as  Jim,  in  a 
flivver,  motored  down  the  slippery  black 
planks  of  Kitlope's  streets  to  meet  his  sis- 
ter and  Edith  Niven  at  the  pier. 

Jim  sat  beside  Edith  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  car  on  the  way  home  and  studied  her 
face.  He  felt  somehow  as  if  he  never  be- 
fore had  seen  her  at  close  range  and  clearly. 
For  if  he  had,  how  could  he  have  failed  to 
notice  more  than  her  mere  outward  beauty? 
How  could  the  discontent  in  her  eyes  have 
escaped  him,  the  querulousness  in  her  voice, 
her  arrogant  vanity? 

Jim  didn't  need  to  tell  himself  that  he 
never  could  hope  to  make  these  two  sup- 
erior creatures  from  the  city  catch  the 
thrill  of  life  that  he  himself  had  felt  in  Kit- 
lope.   He  knew  they  never  could  under- 


stand. All  they  would  see  was  that  the 
streets'were  planks,  the  houses  frame  and 
none  too  beautiful,  and  that  the  whole 
place  smelt  of  fish  and  .smoke  and  sawdust 
and  trembled  with  vibrations  from  'the 
.stamp  mills.  They  had  announced  that 
they  were  going  to  stay  here  a  month. 
How  would  he  stand  it? 

But  by  dinner  the  next  evening  Edith 
had  changed  her  mind.  She  told  him  that 
they  had  decided  to  shorten  their  visit  from 
a  month  to  a  week.  He  would  understand, 
she  said.  There  really  wasn't  much  to  do 
in  Kitlope, — accommodations  at  the  hotel 
were  not  at  all  what  they  had  been  accust- 
omed to — "so  dreadfully  primitive."  They 
couldn't  even  sit  up  late  and  read,  for  the 
lights  of  the  city  power  plant  were  rudely 
shut  off  at  eleven. 

Jim  nodded,  saying  nothing.  He  under- 
stood, all  right. 

In  slow  minutes  of  torture,  five  more 
days  dragged  by.  Jim  realized  keenly 
enough  that  some  sort  of  understanding 
must  be  reached  with  Edith.  He  had 
postponed  the  inevitable  "show-down"  as 
long  as  he  could.  Now  he  must  have  it 
over.  After  supper  that  evening,  he  mus- 
tered up  all  his  resolution  a:id  said  to  her, 
bluntly: 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  alone." 

"Very  well." 

"If  you  like,  we'll  take  a  motor  boat'ride 
down  the  bay." 

"Whatever  you  choose." 

Jim  secretly  cherished  a  hope  that  Edith 
might  like  that  ride,  for  it  was  one  he  had 
come  to  love,  a  sea  voyage  among  moun- 
tains. He  often  had  told  Burton  that 
there  wasn't  a'scene  in  all  the  world  more 
lovely  than  that  mountain-walled  passage 
at  sunset,  with  its  opal  waters  mirroring 
the  snow-capped  peaks.  And  it  never 
had  been  lovelier  to  view  than  it  was  this 
very  evening. 

Edith  seemed  little  impressed,  however. 
She  remarked  upon  its  beauty  in  her  calm, 
aloof  way,  just  as  she  might  have  criticized 
a  water  color  landscape  in  the  window  of  an 
art  store. 

A  flush  of  resentment  mounted  to  Jim's 
cheeks.  But,  after  all,  maybe  she  was 
right.  They  hadn't  come  here  to  talk 
about  scenery,  but  rather  about  themselves. 
So  Jim  plunged  headlong'into  the  thing  he 
felt  he  must  say — that  he  had  "made 
good"  at  Kitlope. 

"Wait,  Jim,"  she  begged.  Her  tone 
was  not  so  cold  now,  and  he  felt  the  touch 
of  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Let's  not  make 
this  ordeal  any  more  painful  than  it  has  to 
be,"  she  hurried  on.  "Jim,  dear,  I'm  glad 
for  your  sake,  and  for  John  Alison's,  that 
you've  done  so  well  here.  We're  all  rather 
proud  of  you,  really." 

"Thanks." 

"And  I  suppose  you'd  have  a  perfect 
right  to  hold  me  to  my  promise  if  you  liked. 
But,  please,  Jim,  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't 
insist.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
but  surely  you  can  see  that  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  live  in  such  a  place  as  Kit- 
lope?   It  would  kill  me." 

"Yes,  I  can  see." 

She  studied  his  face  a  moment,  then 
quickly  withdrew  her  hand.  A  moment 
later  a  smile  was  hovering  about  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth. 

"And  besides,  Jimmy,"  she  added,  "I'm 
beginning  to  suspect  that  you're  already 
iti  love  with  another." 

"Eh?" 

"Don't  try  to  deny  it.  I  don't  blame 
you.  Don't  you  think  I  know,  too,  that 
all  convalescents  lose  their  hearts  to  their 
nurses?" 

"Please,"  he  pleaded,  "don't  laugh." 

"I'm  serious,  Jim.  Really.  Nora 
Brown  is  a  good  match  for  you.  A  splen- 
did girl.  Don't  forget  I  recommended 
her." 

Jim  winced  and  kept  silent.  Deep  in 
his  own  thoughts,  he  wheeled  the  motor 
boat  around  in  a  big  arc  and  headed  the 
prow  toward  the  docks  of  Kitlope. 

ROWDY"  Alison  sat  alone  in  his  little 
bedroom  in  the  shack  the  next  even- 
ing, drumming  his  fingers  on  a  table  under 
the  glow  of  a  solitary  electric  light  billb  and 
mournfully  pondering. 

Somehow,  life  seemed  to  have  doubled 
back  upon  him  to  the  starting  point.  The 
room  reminded  him  poignantly  of  his  old 
cell  in  the  dormitory  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
There  was  Edith  Niven's  sofa  pillow  at  the 
head  of  his  couch.  There  were  a  few  of 
the  old  pictures  and  pennants  of  college 
days,  tacked  up  on  the  rough  board  walls. 
It  was  all  just  as  it  used  to  be,  but  even 
bleaker. 


Never  in  his  life  had  he  felt  quite  so 
lonesome.  His  sister  and  Edith  Niven 
had  bade  him  good  bye  that  afternoon  and 
taken  the  boat  for  Vancouver.  Burton 
was  out,  visiting'somewhere  in  the  village. 
He  had  seen  nothing  of  Nora  since  dinner 
time — in  itself  a  reminder  that  soon  she 
would  be  gone  from  him  forever. 

What  was  the  use  of  it  all  anyway?  The 
stamp  mill  was  running  now  almost  by  its 
own  momentum.  Unless  he  chose  to  ex- 
pand the  plant  and  pledge  himself  to  bear 
a  further  weight  of  responsibility,  he  might 
say  at  last  to  .lohn  Alison: 

"My  house  is  all  in  order.  Another 
engineer  can  step  in  tc-morrow morning  and 
take  my  place." 

Ahead  of  him  now  loomed  only  year 
after  year  of  routine,  while  loneliness  set- 
tled down  upon  him,  embittering  his  life 
just  as  it  had  embittered  the  old  chemist's. 

He  got  up  and  paced  the  length  of  the 
room  and  back,  but  he  felt  too  weary  to 
find  relief  in  walking.  He  plumped  down 
in  a  chair,  and  sat  a  long  while  staring  at 
vacancy  and  drumming  on  the  table  top 
with  his  fingers. 

The  electric  light  bulb  above  his  head 
slowly  dimmed,  then  went  out.  It  must 
be  eleven  o'clock — -the  power  plant  was 
shutting  down  for  the  night. 

In  the  dark  he  sat  there  motionless,  mus- 
ing a  few  minutes  longer,  wavering  in  his 
mind  between  despair  and  anger.  At 
last,  a  sudden  revolt  at  his  vacillation 
seized  him.  He  would  see  the  thing 
through  to  the  dismal  end,  if  only  as  a  sac- 
red duty,  as  attribute  of  desperate  loyalty 
to  the  man  who  had  given  him  his  one  big 
chance!  He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  clench- 
ed his  fists.  The  chair  tumbled  over  and 
bumped  heavily  on  the  floor. 

He  heard  footsteps  in  the  next  room. 
The  door  was  suddenly  flung  open.  A 
flood  of  yellow  light,  and  Nora  entered. 
The  lamp  in  her  hand,  held  high  as  she 
peered  at  him  anxiously,  glowed  golden  on 
her  hair,  and  in  a  start  of  bitter  recollection 
Jim  told  himself  that  this  was  the  la.st 
touch  to  make  the  picture  of  his  old  des- 
peration of  college  days  complete.  The 
old  cycle  all  recreated — she  might  pass  as 
the  Samaritan  co-ed,  grown  older. 

Troubled,  she  asked  him  what  had 
caused  the  clatter. 

"It's  nothing,"  he  assured  her.  "I  was 
having  a  little  struggle  with  temptation. 
It's  all  over  now,  I  think."  He  smiled. 
"And  it  seems  to  be  a  victory." 

"I'm  so  glad!"  she  said,  simply. 

Jim  was  studying  her  features,  search- 
ingly,  wistfully. 

"When  I  saw  your  face  just  now  in  the 
lamplight,"  he  confided,  "I  had  a  strange 
fancy.  I  thought  I  had  known  you  for 
years.  Ever  since  I  was  a  sophomore  in 
college." 

Her  cheeks  flushed. 

"Perhaps,"  she  faltered,  " — that  isn't 
a   fancy." 

Jim  was  on  his  feet.  Eagerly,  he  clutch- 
ed her  arms.  ►  > 

"Then  you — you  were  that  Samaritan 
co-ed?    It  was  you." 

SOBERLY,  she  nodded,  blushing,  avoid- 
ing his  gaze.  Then  she  looked  up  and 
Jim  saw  again  that  old  wistful  glow  in  her 
eyes,  the  look  of  love  his  heart  hungered 
for  and  which  he  felt  sure  he  couldn't  mis- 
take. 

"You  do  love  me!"  he  cried,  joyfully. 
"You  do!  Why  won't  you  say  yes,  Nora? 
Don't  you  see  how  I  long  for  you?  How 
woefully  I  need  you?" 

She  tried  to  smile,  while  tears  glistened 
in  her  eyes.    She  wavered. 

"But— Edith?" 

"That's  broken  off." 

Before  she  could  whisper  her  answer, 
Jim's  exulting  arms  had  clasped  her  tight. 

"I've  loved  you,  Jim,"  she  confessed, 
"all  these  years — ever  since  that  night  in 
college  days.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  you  then. 
Later,  so  proud  of  what  you've  made  of 
yourself." 

They  had  stepped  out  on  to  the  little 
front  porch  of  the  shack,  in  the  starlight, 
when  they  heard  Burton's  footsteps  toiling 
up  the  long  flight  of  wooden  stairs  that 
mounted  the  muskeg-covered  hillside. 
When  he  came  within  hailing  distance, 
Jim  called  out  to  him: 

"Oh,  Burt!     Got  a  surprise  for  you." 

For  a  moment  the  chemist  stood  stock 
still  and  silent.  Then  they  saw  him  slowly 
nod  his  head. 

"Some  fellows  have  all  the  luck,"  he 
mused.  "Well,  congratulations!  I'll  hike 
back  to  town  now  and  wire  John  Alison. 
We  need  a  totem  pole." 
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The    Mauve    Micraster 


Continued  from  page  13 


Rikkeith  swung  round  and  whipped  his 
arms  about  her  with  vast  impatience. 

"You  miserable,  morbid  little  girl!"  he 
exclaimed.  "What  are  you  talking  about? 
Put  out  your  tongue.  Oh,  very  well, 
don't But  when  you're  Mrs.  Pro- 
fessor you're  going  to  be  jolly  well  dosed 
and  jolted  out  of  this  state  of  mind.  I 
hope  your  half-brother  gives  you  talkings- 
to!" 

Then  his  voice  became  desperately  en- 
treating as  he  reverted  to  the  subject  of 
marriage.  But  it  was  the  same  story; 
Betty  would  not  say  when  or  whether  she 
would  be  his  wife,  though  her  eyes  were 
aswim  with  tears. 

Rikkeith's  strong  mouth  quivered  at 
last. 

"Betty,  you're  hurting  the  old  professor 
— badly,"  he  said. 

She  got  at  his  hands,  gathered  them  up, 
and  kissed  them  many  times.  But  she  did 
not  yield. 

Ill 

DETTY  utterly  forbade  Rikkeith  to 
AJ  come  to  Lincolnshire  to  see  her.  She 
gave  no  reason.  The  professor  believed  her 
motive  was  chiefly  apprehension  that  if 
they  met  she  would  find  it  harder  to  op- 
pose their  marriage.  Had  he  suspected 
nothing  more  he  would  have  sought  her 
out  promptly.  But  he  had  a  feeling 
that,  with  ultra-sensitiveness,  she.  wished 
to  conceal  from  him  her  home  surround- 
ings in  which  the  somewhat  disgraced 
half-brother  figured  largely,  and  so  deli- 
cacy held  him  back. 

He  was  in  London  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, corresponding  with  Betty,  of  course, 
and  trjing  vainly  to  persuade  her  to  meet 
him  at  Templarsbourne.  Very  often  he 
wrote  for  the  Mauve  Micraster  that  he 
might  show  it  at  a  lecture,  returning  it  to 
her  immediately  after  the  function;  the 
result  being  that  the  relic  of  the  Mesozoic 
Period  had  a  really  strenuous  time  of  it, 
speeding  between  Lincolnshire  and  Lon- 
don in  a  registered,  brown-paper  package. 

It  was  early  in  September  that,  by 
turning  up  in  London  uninvited,  it  accom- 
plished the  most  fateful  achievement  of 
its  long  career.  Rikkeith,  coming  into  his 
study  one  Saturday  afternoon,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  familiar  package  on  his 
table.  Undoing  it,  he  read  on  a  slip  of 
writing-paper  which  had  encircled  the 
micraster: 

"Do  not  return  it  until  I  ask.  If  I 
don't  ask,  remember,  my  dearest,  that  I 
loved,  loved,  loved  you." 

Rikkeith  put  the  writing  to  his  lips  for 
an  instant.  But  his  mouth  was  grimly 
tightened  as  he  glanced  round  for  his  tele- 
graph forms. 

■The  message  he  mentally  sent  to  Betty 
just  then  was:  "You  didn't  want  to  say  too 
much,  my  dear,  but,  being  agitated,  you- 
've fairly  done  for  yourself — so  far  as 
keeping  me  away  is  concerned."  The  mes- 
sage he  wrote  was: 

"Miss  Dreux,  Claniston,  near  Thor- 
pirris,  Lincolnshire:  I  shall  call  on  you  this 
evening  between  eight  and  nine. — Rik- 
keith." 

Then  he  went  down  to  Lincolnshire  by 
train  with  his  forehead  puckered  in  a 
frown  and  torment  in  his  mind.  Betty 
considered  she  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
death.  Her  words,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
micraster,  which  she  always  meant  to 
leave  to  him,  and  was  taking  care  that  he 
should  have,    made  that  absolutely  plain 

— so    he    reasoned He    might    not 

find  her  alive! ....  Yet,  to  judge  from  the 
formation  of  her  writing,  she  was  neither 
in  bed  nor  particularly  weak.   The  puzzle 

was  inexplicable She  had  manifested 

an  unnatural  expectancy  of  being  short- 
lived, but  she  was  organically  sound  when 
he  last  saw  her.  He  was  certain  of  that. 
Her  nerves  were  pretty  badly  strained. 
But  she  was  living  with  a  medical  man, 
who  would  promptly  have  taken  that 
trouble  in  hand  had  it  become  acute  and 
seriously  menacing  to  her  health ....  What 
was  she  afraid  of — months  ago?  Violence? 
An  attack  from  a  refused  lover?  Bosh! 
Fancy  any  man  harming  a  hair  of  little 
Betty's  head.  Still,  some  crazed  lover — 
Oh,  he  was  abominably  to  blame  for  not 
having  gone  to  her  before  and  insisted  upon 
explanations. 

"TpHE  village  of  Thorpirris  is  eight  miles 
*  from  Skegness.    Reaching  this  throng- 
ed  and   hilarious  resort  as  the  sun  was 


getting  low,  Rikkeith  hired  a  motor-car  to 
take  him  to  Thorpirris.  The  lights  of  the 
hamlet  were  just  springing  I  out  in  the  twi- 
light when  his  driver,  whom  he  sat  beside, 
remarked: 

"There  it  is,  sir.   We're  close  on  it." 

"Know  Dr.  Glantwhitt?"  asked  Rik- 
keith. 

The  fellow  made  a  sour  grimace.  "Him 
that  was  in  the  'will'  case?  Um!  folks 
don't  go  much  by  him." 

"Don't  they?"  said  Rikkeith.  "Gener- 
ally unpopular,"  he  commented  to  him- 
self, analysing  the  crude  sentence.  "Fi- 
gured badly  in  another  case.  Oh,  Jimmy 
Glantwhitt!  No  wonder  you  worried  her." 

He  knew  that  Claniston,  the  doctor's 
house,  was  half  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of 
the  village;  he  almost  knew  that  Betty 
would  try  to  intercept  him  as  he  approach- 
ed the  house — unless  he  had  come  too 
late!  So  he  left  the  car  at  Thorpirris  and 
walked  swiftly  through  the  deepening 
twilight. 

He  was  within  twenty  yards  of  the  gates 
of  a  house  which  undoubtedly  was  Clani- 
ston when  a  figure  stepped  into  the  road 
and  confronted  him,  a  figure  that  a  second 
afterwards  he  was  holding  to  him. 

For  a  time  neither  Betty  nor  he  said 
anything  coherent.  But  presently  he 
happened  to  press  one  of  her  hands  with 
his  arm,  and  she  gave  a  little  cry  which 
brought  his  lips  quickly  away  from  her 
hair. 

'Why,  what's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

She  raised  the  hand.  He  saw  the  white 
of  bandages. 

"I  hurt  it,  dear,  with — "  her  cheek  rested 
on  his  coat — "a  geologist's  hammer." 

"Aha!"  laughed  Rikkeith  in  taunting 
reproof.  In  his  relief  at  finding  Betty  seem- 
ingly in  good  health  he  was  not  greatly 
troubled  by  smashed  fingers.  But  his  re- 
lief was  not  to  last  long. 

"I  hurt  it  weeks  ago,"  she  said;  "and 
it  hasn't  got  well — and  it's  to  be  operated 
on  to-morrow  morning.  The  surgeon  is 
here — Dr.  Prelturn,  from  London,  a 
friend  of  my  half-brother."  She  sighed. 
"But  come  to  my  sitting-room;  I've  some 
coffee  and  things  for  you — this  way, 
and  don't  talk  for  a  moment.  I  would 
rather  Jimmy  didn't  guess  you  were  here. 
Luckily  he  was  out  when  your  telegram 
came ....  I — I  had  wanted  to  send  for  you, 
but  Jimmy  wouldn't  let  me.  He  flew  into 
a  rage.  He  said  he  wouldn't  have  a  'med- 
ical amateur'  fooling  round  me  at  present. 
Now,  ssh!" 

"I'm  beginning  to  hate  Jimmy,"  whis- 
pered Rikkeith. 

Betty  brought  him  into  her  sitting-room 
by  a  French  window.  He  shut  it,  pulled 
the  curtain  across,  and  then,  with  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders,  steered  her  un- 
der the  hanging  lamp  and  examined  her 
face.  At  length  he  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said.  He  went  to  the 
supper-tray  prepared  for  him,  took  a  white 
basin,  and  poured  water  into  it  from  a 
kettle  on  a  spirit  stove  and  added  cold 
water,  biting  his  lower  lip  hard  the  while, 
for  Betty's  face,  drawn  and  piteous  in 
the  lamplight,  had  unmanned  him.  He 
controlled  him.self.  He  sat  down  opposite 
her. 

"Now,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

She  hesitated.  "Jimmy  will  be  perfect- 
ly furious." 

"I  don't  mind  in  the  least.  I  mean  to 
take  those  bandages  off  and  see  my  little 
girl's  trouble  formyself.  What  is  it  they're 
to  operate  for?" 

"Dying    bone — necrosis." 

"Unusual — here,"  he  said,  busy  with 
the  bandages.  He  spoke  lightly,  but  the 
information  made  him  wince, 

TT  WAS  the  left  hand,  and  it  was  very 
•^  bad.  Evidently  the  first  and  second 
fingers  had  been  fairly  caught  between  a 
heavy,  descending  hammer  and  a  chunk  of 
stone.  They  had  been  fractured;  they  had 
been  set;  then  something  had  gone  wrong 
— that  was  evident  too.  He  examined 
them  with  slow  deliberation. 

The  pain  he  caused  Betty  was  awful. 
In  her  effort  to  bear  it  she  kept  her  eyes 
on  his  face,  feeling  helped  by  that,  and 
thus  she  saw  his  expression  gradually 
change — from  ill-concealed  dismay  to  re- 
lief, then  to  astonishment,  then  to  ex- 
asperation. However,  there  was  a  momen- 
tary gleam  of  laughter,  doubtless  to  cheer 
her,  in  the  glance  which  he  shot  up  at  her. 


How  Puffed  Grains 
Disappear 

The  question  with  a  million  mothers  is — Where  do  Puffed  Grains 
go"! 

Girls  use  them  in  candy  making.  Boys  eat  them  like  peanuts  in 
the  hungry  afternoons. 

For  these  are  food  confections.  The  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 
And  the  flimsy,  flavory  texture  is  to  children  a  delight. 

Keep  them  supplied 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice,  however  used,  supply  whole-grain 
nutrition  in  the  ideal  form. 

The  grains  are  steam  exploded.  Every  food  cell  is  blasted,  so 
digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

They  are  Prof.  .Anderson's  inventions — the  finest  grain  foods  in 
existence. 


Don't  regard  them  as  mere  tidbits  —  just  some  regal  breakfast 
dainties  What  greater  food  can  you  imagine  than  Puffed  Wheat  in 
milk? 

Be  glad  the  foods  are  tempting.  Before  they  came,  most  children 
got  too  little  whole-grain  diet.    They  can  never  get  too  much. 

For  between  meals  these  are  ideal  foods.  Digestion  starts  be- 
fore they  reach  the  stomach. 

Puffed  Rice    Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  to  bubbles 

8  times  norma 

size 


For     breakfast.     Puffed     Rice 

with    cream    and     sugar the 

finest  cereal  dainty. 


For  supper.  Puffed  Wheat  in 
milk — whole  wheat  with  every 
food  cell  blasted. 

r  Sole  Makers 
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Cleans  Closet  Bovds  Without  Scouring 


Stains,  incrustations  and  rust  marks 
that  make  a  closet  bowl  so  unsightly, 
and  are  hard  to  get  rid  of  in  any  other 
way,  are  promptly  and  thoroughly  re- 
moved by  Sani-Flush. 

And  by  thoroughly  cleansing  every 
part  of  the  bowl  and  trap  Sani-Flush 
makes  the  use  of  disinfectants  or  harm- 
ful  preparations  of  any  kind  un- 
necessary. 

Always  keep  Sani-Flush  handy  in 
your  bathroom. 

Sam-Flush  is  sold  at  grocery,  drug, 
hardware,  plumbing  and  house-furnish- 
ing stores.  If  you  cannot  buy  it 
locally  at  once,  send  25c  in  coin  or 
stamps  for  a  full  sized  can,  postpaid. 
(Canadian  price,  35c;  foreign  price, 
50c.) 

Canadian  Agents 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Trust  Your  Complexion 
To  Cuticura 

The  majority  of  skin  and  scalp  troubles 
might  be  prevented  by  using  Cuticura 
Soap  exclusively  for  all  toilet  purposes. 
On  the  slightest  sign  of  redness,  rough- 
ness, pimples  or  dandruff,  apply  a  little 
Cuticura  Ointment.  Do  not  fail  to  include 
the  exquisitely  scented  Cuticura  Talcum 
in  your  toilet  preparations. 

SmpZSc  OiDtmeiitZSaBdSOc.  TakamZSc.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Umu.  United,  344  St.  Panl  St..  W..  Montreal. 
9i^'Cuticura  Soap  shavea  without  mug. 
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Nlllions 


•  »     ~  -I      ^--rfCiC  No  Paste  Needed 

USCtnein  to  mount  an  kodak 
pictui^s.  post  caras.clippin^i  in  alliums 

,  Mm6«  to  Sqiwr..  Roood.  Oral,  9%nef  and  HM>t 

of  black,  srar.  .«[>ia.  .Dd  tma  voiiniMd  Mb«r. 

uJoUwin  OD  comer,  of  Dictur..,  Ui.D  w.t  .ad^sflek. 

■    ornCK-BASY-AaTlSTlC.    No  mu...  oo  faw.     At  bfaoto 

I  tovplr.   draf  mod   rtat'v  .Ur...    Aee.pt  no  .ab.tltirt..; 

. I  tb.r*liDotbror..rM<L_(Sc    brine  fultpkc.  ud  udplM 
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"Necrosis  your  grandmother!"  he  said 
rudely. 

He  began  rebandaging.  He  breathed 
with  queer  heaviness.  It  seemed  to  Betty 
that  he  was  half-choked  with  anger. 
"The  operation  is  cancelled,"  he  said. 
"Was  it  Jimmy  who  diagnosed  necrosis?" 

She  nodded. 

"And  the  surgeon — Prelturn — do  you 
mean  to  say  that  he  consented  to  operate?" 

"He  didn't  agree  with  Jimmy  at  first — 
he  said  so  in  front  of  me;  but  Jimmy  is  a 
much  older  man  and  an  authority  on  this 
disease,  so  Dr.  Prelturn  gave  in." 

"Well,  Jimmy — forgive  me  saying  so — 
and  Prelturn  are  an  appalling  scandal  to 
their  profession  and  ought  to  be  kicked 
out  of  it.  With  sane  treatment  your 
fingers  would  have  been  practically  well 
by  now.  As  it  is,  I'll  have  them  in  a 
healthy  state  in  a  fortnight."  Rikkeith 
fixed  the  last  safety-pin  and  frowned 
thoughtfully.  "Jimmy  is  worse  than  a 
scandal.    What  did  he  inject  into  them?" 

"Only  something  to  soothe  the  pain." 

"It  was  an  irritant.  It  looks  almost  as 
though  he  has  been  scoundrel  enough  to 
inflame  them  in  order  to  support  his  theory. 
Yet  that's  impossible,  inconceivable." 

"An  irritant — to  bring  about  the  opera- 
tion!" Betty  stared  into  space,  white- 
lipped. 

Rikkeith  shifted  his  chair  and  put  his 
arm  round  her.  "Not  feeUng  faint?" 
he  asked.  Then  he  got  up  and  made  his 
way  to  a  cupboard  where  he  found  a  stimu- 
lant. Pouring  out  a  little,  he  made  her 
drink  it.  Then  he  resumed  his  posture. 
"All  right?...,!  know  I  mauled  them 
horribly.  But  it  was  worth  it,  wasn't  it? 
I've  saved  two  pretty  fingers." 

"Perhaps  more,"  she  said  in  a  faltering 
whisper.  "I  wonder  if  I  was  right  to  be 
afraid ....  I  wonder  if  Jimmy  meant .... 
Oh-h!"  With  a  quick  movement  she 
pressed  her  forehead  against  his  breast, 
clinging  to  him  with  her  uninjured  hand. 
"I  wonder  if  Jimmy  meant — "  she  whisper- 
ed again.  "And  I  love  him  so!  I  never 
would  have  told." 

"You  must  tell  me — everything,"  said 
Rikkeith   gently. 

"I  can't.     I  won't." 

tJE  PACIFIED  her.  "You  must, 
■•■  -^  Betty.  You're  hinting  at  something 
which  is  far  too  serious  to  be  kept  from  me 
—at  something  terrible.  And  you  may  be 
all  wrong  regarding  it.  I'll  decide  that 
for  you." 

For  ten  minutes  he  insisted,  calmly, 
firmly.  Then,  still  with  her  brow  against 
him,  she  spoke: 

"When  my  father  married  mother  he  was 
a  widower  with  a  grown-up  son,  Jimmy. 
Jimmy  was  nearly  thirty  when  I  was  born. 
He  became  very  fond  of  me,  and  when  I 
grew  older  we  were  tremendous  chums. 
But  Jimmy  had  a  bad  flaw  in  his  character, 
which  got  worse  and  worse.  He  would  do 
dishonest  things  if  there  were  a  consider- 
able chance  of  making  money  by  them .... 
When  I  was  twelve  there  was  one  trouble, 
which  was  hushed  up.  There  was  another 
a  few  years  after.  We  thought  Jimmy 
would  be  put  in  prison  then,  but  somehow 
father,  old  man  though  he  was,  managed 
to  set  matters  straight ....  Dear  mother 
was  dead  by  then,  and  next  year  father 
died.  Just  before  he  died  he  asked  me  to 
do  something.  I  had  quite  a  lot  of  in- 
fluence over  Jimmy — who  hasn't  a  wife 
to  restrain  him.  Father  asked  me  to  stay 
by  Jimmy  after  his  death  and  try  to  hold 
him  straight,  to  stay  till  perhaps  Jimmy 
reformed." 

"Not  right,"  said  Rikkeith  under  his 
breath. 

"I  said  I  would.  Jimmy  was  glad  to 
have  me  here  in  his  house,  but  I  couldn't 
control  him.  He  was  degenerating  stead- 
ily   Three  years  ago  there  was  that 

insurance  case.  Just  on  two  years  ago 
Jimmy  was  defendant  in  a  civil  case  about 
the  will  of  his  uncle.  .  .  .Jimmy  won. 
He  secured  eighteen  thousand  pounds  by 
winning;  but  it  was  rumored  that  he  would 
be  prosecuted  for  forgery.  He  wasn't,  but 
I  knew  he  had  forged,  for  I  had  run  down 
to  the  dining-room  late  one  night — and 
caught  him  at  it,  though  I  didn't  realize  I 
had  discovered  him  forging  till  after  the 
case." 

She  paused  to  get  her  breath. 

"Ever  since,  Jimmy  has  been  afraid  I 
shall  tell,  and  I've  thought  of  the  people 
he  cheated,  and  known  I  ought  to.... I 
told  him  that  for  his  sake  I  would  not,  but 
that  did  not  make  him  easier,  and  he  has 
been  simply  struggling  between  love  of  me 
and  fear  of  me,  degenerating  all  the  time; 


and  1  have  seen  his  fear  slowly  getting  the 
upper  hand." 

She  gave  a  little  shiver. 

"But,  remembering  father,  and  loving 
Jimmy,  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  leave 
him  except  for  short  stays  at  Templars- 
bourne  to  keep  myself  from  a  break-down. 
....  Jimmy's  fear  of  me  became  so  great, 
he  looked  at  me  so  strangely,  that  I  won- 
dered if  ever  he  wished  me  dead,  and  then, 
though  I  fought  against  it,  if  eventually 
he  would  think  of — of — Oh,  Jimmy,  dear! 
....  I  can't  say  the  words,"  she  whispered 
sobbingly. 

"Think  of  killing  you,"  said  Rikkeith 
bluntly. 

SHE  nodded  against  his  breast.      "That's 
why  I  was  afraid  of  to-morrow.     He 
was  to  give  me  the  anaesthetic." 

"Exactly,"  observed  Rikkeith.  "An 
overdose — a  deplorable  mistake." 

His  arm  tightening  about  her,  he  mut- 
tered hoarse,  ominous  words. 

"You're  not  to  hurt  .Jimmy!" 

"You — you  splendid  little  heroine,  I 
won't  raise  a  finger  against  thebrute  you've 
stood  by,  if  you  say  I  mustn't,  since,  thank 
Heaven!  I've  got  you  safe.  But  why 
didn't  you  refuse  to  be  operated  on?  Why 
didn't  you  insist  on  seeing  me  first?" 

"I  thought  it  was  necrosis.  I  thought 
I  might  wrong  Jimmy  by  breathing  a  word 
to  you  of — of  what  I  dreaded.  And  though 
— in  this  room,  dear — I  cried  for  hours  and 
hours,  because  I  might  go  without  seeing 
you,  yet  I  wouldn't  insist  on  sending  for 
you,  lest  I  might  say  something — '' 

She  looked  up,  immense  appeal  in  her 
eyes.  "Adrian,  I've  told  you  everything. 
But  we've  no  proof  that  Jimmy  iiitended — 
it.  We've  only  a  vague  suspicion,  have 
we?    Nothing  more?" 

"Nothing  more.  We're  just  a  weeny 
bit  suspicious,  that's  all." 

He  patted  her  cheek  and  then  disengag- 
ed himself  and  sprang  up.  "Well,  get 
your  hat  and  coat,"  he  said  in  matter-of- 
fact  tones.  She  looked  at  him.  scarcely 
understanding. 

"We  have  a  tiny  suspicion,"  he  remarked 
quietly,  lightly,  "and  that's  enough  for 
me."  Then  his  manner  changed  to 
brief  sternness.  "Can  you  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  I  would  let  you  spend 
another  hour  under  Jimmy's  roof?  No, 
my  girl.  You  must  break  your  promise — 
if  promise  it  was — to  your  father.  You're 
coming  with  me  now." 

The  reckless,  the  unprofessorial,  flash 
leapt  in  his  blue  eyes.  "Betty,  the  old 
professor's  roused,  and  he's  still  muscular. 
If  you  don't  consent  he'll  carry  you  off  by 
force ....  Now,  fetch  your  hat. .  .  If  you're 
not  back  here  in  three  minutes  I'll  storm 
into  the  house  and  have  it  out  with  Jimmy 
— smash  him ....  kill  him  probably." 

She  made  no  attempt  at  protest.  The 
three  minutes  were  little  more  than  up 
when  she  returned;  and,  despite  all  poig- 
nant emotions,  happiness  was  creeping, 
into  her  face.  She  carried  a  small  bag 
crammed  in  wild  haste,  which  she  had 
not  been  able  to  shut,  with  one  hand  help- 
less. 

Rikkeith  snapped  it  and  took  possession 
of  it. 

"We're  going  straight  to  my  mother  in 
London,"  he  said,  opening  the  French 
window.  "We'll  motor  to  Skegness,  and 
if  there's  no  late  train  we'll  take  the  car 
on  to  London.  And  on  Monday  I  shall 
get  full  information  about  special  marriage 
licenses." 

Betty  crossed  the  threshold,  slipping  her 
arm  within  his  when  he  followed,  and  a 
moment  later  they  were  on  the  road. 

She  gave  a  long,  happy  sigh  as  they 
swung  off  towards  Thorpirris;  and  when 
she  spoke,  hugging  Rikkeith's  arm  to  her, 
there  was  no  echo  in  her  words  of  the  sor- 
row and  the  dread  which  had  been  hers 
for  so  long. 

"It's  the  sweetest  night,"  she  whispered. 
"I  hope  there's  not  a  train.  I'd  love  to 
motor.  But  will  your  driver  take  us  all 
that  distance?" 

"No  choice,"  said  the  professor  serenely. 
"I  shall  make  him — abduct  him,  so  to 
speak.  I'm  in  a  thoroughly  abductive 
mood  to-night ....  We'll  go  by  car — have 
a  rare  run  along  the  night  roads."  "Then 
he  chuckled.  "I'm  wondering  what  my 
mother  and  my  dad — you  haven't  met 
him;  you  and  he  will  be  huge  friends  in  no 
time — I'm  wondering  what  they  will  say 
when  we  pull  up  at  their  little  place  about 
three  in  the  morning  and  start  'honk-honk- 
honking'  for  admittance." 

He  laughed  delightedly,  and  Betty's 
laugh,  sheer  joy  thrilling  in  it,  rose  with 
his. 
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It  was  the  Cobweb  Fairies  of  Old 
England  who  furnished  the  secret 
of  the  perfect  fabric  "DIAPHA- 
LENE."  The  clever  little  sprites, 
skilled  in  lacy  cobwebs,  cunning- 
ly combined  the  lustre  of  silk, 
the  sheerness  cf  nainsook,  the  firm 
texture  of  linen  and  the  clinging 
softness  of  lace  into  this  veritable 
dream-cloth.  And  because  the 
fairies  knew  that  HORROCKSES' 
name  stannped  on  the  selvedge 
would  mean  that  it  was  a  si;p»r^ 
quality  in  cotton  fabrics,  they 
allowed  all  "DIAPHALENE"  to 
be  so  stamped. 

Look  for  the  name  Horrakses  on.  the  selvedge 

If  your  favorite  store  doesn't  sell 

HORROCKSES'  Diaphalene.  write  to 

JOHN  E.  RITCHIE 

Canadian  Agent 

691  St.   Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 

Branches;  Toronto  and  Vancouver 

Made  by 

Horrockses,  Crewdson  8s  Co.  Limited 

Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 

Manchester,  England 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 

Greatly  benefited  or  en-~x 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  45,000  cases  tuc- 

cessfully  treated  in  our 

experience    cf    over    20 

years  is  absolute  proof  of 

this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat- 

ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 

the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
cf  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in^oar  own  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days*  Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  13 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show   how 
light,    cool,     elastic      and    eaail>    ad- 
justable the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  ifl— 
now  different  from  the  old  tor- 
turing plaster,   leather  or  Bteel 
jackets.    To    weakened  or  de- 
formed spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  even  in  the  most 
terioiis  rases.    You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor- 
oughly.     The   price   ia    within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  ovr  Free  Booh 
today  and  describe  the  natiire 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  cao 
K)ve  you  definite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 

\33a-llMd^.llowaBldf.,  Jmw.>i.wMI.V, 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively,  t/ur 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,        -        CANADA 
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Taking  Down  Our  Members 

Continued  from  page  16 


amount.  In  some  classes  of  expendi- 
ture this  year's  outlay  may  be  larger 
than  last;  next  year  it  may  be  much 
smaller  than  this  year.  But  in  making; 
a  comparison,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  we  have  utilized  any 
portion  of  the  money  which  has  been 
given  us  by  parliament  to  expend  upon 
capital  account  in  an  improper  manner, 
utilized  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  had 
been  able  to  reduce  outlay  for  main- 
tenance upon  maintenance  of  way  and 
for  works  which  we  wouM  otherwise 
have  been  required  to  make,  and  reduce 
it  below  a  sum  which  it  was  un- 
der the  late  system  and  under  the  for- 
mer government,  their  policy  to  ex- 
pend it,  then  if  we  were  to  do  that  then 
we  would  be  open  to  criticism,  and  then 
my_  honorable  friends  coming  in  with 
their  comparisons  would  show  wherein 
we  had  got  an  unfair  advantage  over 
them." 

He  added,  with  unconscious  humor: 
"I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made 
myself  plain,  and  as  this  is  an  impor- 
tant matter,  I  will  state  my  case 
again." 

Some  Real   Gems   of  Oratory 

In  paying  a  tribute  to  Speaker  Low- 
ther,  on  his  retirepient  from  the  chair 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  re- 
cently, Mr.  Lloyd  George  referred  to 
him  as  having  the  great  quality  of  "the 
discriminating  ear."  It  is  even  more 
necessary  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
porter. 

TpHERE  are  hundreds  of  gems,  of 
-•■  purest  ray  serene,  which  issue  from 
the  member  but  never  get  past  the  wise 
editing  of  Hansard.  Here  are  a  few 
samples: 

In  delivering  an  eulogy  on  a  deceased 
cabinet  minister,  a  member  of  the  House 
(who  possibly  had  in  his  mind  some- 
where the  well-known  speech  of  Bright 
— "the  angel  of  death  is  abroad  in  the 
land;  we  may  almost  hear  the  beating 
of  his  wings")  said:  "The  angel  of 
death  is  getting  in  his  dinty  work." 
Here  are  some  other  classic  examples: 

"The  government  stepped  upon  a  nest 
of  adders,  and  dropped  it  like  a  hot 
potato." 

"The  honorable  gentleman  found 
when  he  had  opened  the  Pandora's  box 
that  out  stepped  the  Trojan  horse" 
(referring  to  the  reciprocity  pact). 

"I  have  only  one  more  word  to  say, 
and  I  can  say  it  in  two  words." 

"This  is  like  Hamlet  with  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  left  out." 
'Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  scene 
which  ever  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons — -and  it  is  given 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  difficulties  of  the  reporter  in  a  run- 
ning debate,  but  for  its  historic  inter- 
est—occurred in  1878.  It  was  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  session,  and  even 
■while  the  debate  was  going  on,  Black 
Rod  was  thundering  at  the  door  of  the 
House.  Sir  Donaid  Smith,  afterwards 
Lord  Strathcona,  arose  to  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  de- 
serted Sir  John  Macdonald  on  what  was 
commonly  knoisin  as  "the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific scandal."  Sir  John  and  Hon. 
Charles  Tupper,  recognizing  that  they 
would^not  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ply, were  strenuously  endeavoring  to 
prevent  him  from  making  his  speech, 
assisted  by  a  running  chorus  of  inter- 
ruptions and  encouragements.  For  half 
a  dozen  pages  of  Hansard  this  verbal 
melee  continues,  ending  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tupper:  "Mean,  traitorous  cow- 
ard!" 

Mr.  Smith:  "Who  is  the  coward,  the 
House  will  decide — it  is  yourself." 

Mr.  Tupper:  "Coward,  treacherous — " 

Mr.  Smith:  "I  could  not  supnort 
them—" 

Mr.  Speaker:  "Admit  the  messenger!" 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald:  "That  fel- 
low Smith  is  the  biggest  liar  I  ever 
met." 

Hans&rd  never  lost  its  poise,  and  ends 
thus: 

"A  message  from  His  Excellency  the 


Governor  General  by  the  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  desires  the  immediate 
attendance  of  this  Honourable  House  in 
the  Senate  Chamber." 

"Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
House,  went  up  to  attend  His  Excel- 
lency." 

Thus  ended  Hansard;  and  thus  ended, 
also,  the  parliamentary  reporting  car- 
eer of  the  too  accurate  reporter.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Sir  John  had  been 
strong  for  the  reporting  in  Hansard  of 
the  speeches  of  members  "just  as  spo- 
ken.." But  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
man  who  cannot  recognize  an  excep- 
tion when  he  meets  it  face  to  face!  . 

Coeval  and  Coevil  Reporters 

'T^HIS  was  an  occasion  when  the  edi- 
■»■  torial  Jove  of  Hansard  nodded. 
Possibly  he  may  have  been  afflicted 
with  an  ingrowing  sense  of  humor,  and 
thought  the  sacrifice  of  another  man's 
job  would  be  well  worth  while  in  order 
to  have  this  scene  embalmed  in  the 
amber  of  Hansard.  It  is  a  fact,  also, 
that  in  those  early  days  the  Hansard 
staff  was  not,  in  many  respects,  the 
model  of  propriety  it  is  to-day.  It  was 
to  some  extent  recruited  from  a  class 
akin  to  the  tramp  printer  of  more  re- 
cent years,  whose  ambition  was  to  gain 
as  extended  an  experience  of  men  and 
cities  as  possible.  The  Editor  of  Han- 
sard of  that  period  was  one  of  the  most 
unique  of  the  many  newspapermen  who 
have  graduated  from  the  Press  Gallery 
to  Hansard  staff.  He  was  an  English- 
man, who  wrote  that  extraordinary  pre- 
Pitman  system  described  by  Dickens  in 
David  Copperfield,  the  difficulties  of 
which  would  appal  the  frequent  and 
frivolous    lady    amanuensis    of    to-day. 

B was   coeval    (and    coevil)    with 

his  age;  but  half -drunk,  half-asleep,  or 
wholly  awake  and  sober,  he  wrote  with 
extraordinary  speed,  and  like  copy- 
pl^e. 

rrhere  are  some  things  never  recorded 
in  Hansard  at  all,  although  they  are 
spoken  in  the  House.  For  example, 
during  the  Laurier  regime,  one  mem- 
ber observed  to  another  that,  if  he  step- 
ped outside  he  would  "slap  his  chops" 
— a  punitary-culinary  operation  actu- 
ally performed  by  one  member  upon  an- 
other under  similar  circumstances  two 
or  three  sessions  ago.  After  the  debate 
ended,  Sir  Wilfrid,  always  jealous  of 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  House, 
approached  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  re- 
porting when  the  contretemps  occurred, 
and  "speired,"  without  actually  asking, 
what  Hansard  would  likely  do  with  the 
incident. 

"I  think  I  must  have  missed  that, 
Sir  Wilfrid,"  said  the  discriminating 
Hansard  man,  not  without  significant 
expression. 

"Ah,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  suavely,  and 

putting    his    hand     on     the    reporter's 

shoulder,   "I   suppose   Hansard    cannot 

be   expected   to   catch   everything   that 

\Jiappens!" 

On  one  occasion  (of  course,  before  the 
consulship  of  Bacchus  ended)  a  mem- 
ber had  dined  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
and  kept  up  persistent  interruptions  of 
a  speaker  who  had  the  floor.  All  Han- 
sard records  of  the  incident  is  that  the 
member  who  had  the  floor  uttered  this 
sentence:  "If  the  honorable  member 
will  give  a  little  sober  thought  to  this 
subject,"  and  so  forth;  but  there  was 
a  long  and  significant  pause  after  the 
word  "sober"  which  produced  the  neces- 
sary effect  in  the  House. 

A  great  deal  may  be  read  into  Han- 
sard by  those  who  have  heard  the 
speeches  it  contains  delivered.  Some 
bright  speaker  may  say,  for  example: 
"Even  the  heavens  are  thundering 
against  the  government!"  Hansard 
cannot  explain,  but  doubtless  a  thun- 
der-storm was  in  progress  at  the  time. 

There  is  one  interpolation  in  the  de- 
bates, however,  which  was  justified. 
I    The  report  of  Hansard  for  February 
3rd,  1916,  ends  with  these  words: 

"9    p.m.      At   this    time,   Mr.    C.    R. 
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Read  What 

Mrs,   Boardman   says 

about  her  experience  with  Liquid  Veneer. 
We   have  THOUSANDS  of   such   letters. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
Gentlemen:  I  have  tried  Liquid  Veneer  and  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  It  takes  so  little  to  go  over  a  large  surface.  It 
is  fine  for  dusting!  Have  a  small  cloth  moistened  with  the 
Veneer  and  no  dust  flies  to  settle  again.  Besides,  it  maizes 
everything  bright  and  new.  I  tried  it  on  my  oldest  piece  of 
furniture  and  also  on  my  newest;  both  look  alike  now. 
If  Liquid  Veneer  is  used  one  need  never  have  old,  shabby 
furniture. 

MRS.  M.  A.  BOARDMAN, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Could  any  evidence  carry  more  weight 
as  to  the  truly  wonderful  qualities  of 


MORE  than  a  furniture  polish  because  it  cleans'better  than 
soap  and  water  and  because  it  imparts  to  the  finish  those 
properties  which  keep  it  from  drying  out,  from  cracking  and 
growing  dull.  Try  Liquid  Veneer  on  any  furniture  that 
needs  refinishing!     Use  it  in  your  d  aily  dusting. 


At   all  dealers,    30c,    60c,  $1.25,  $2.00  and  $3.50 

Buffalo  Specialty  Company 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
BRIDGEBURG.  Ont.  LONDON.  Eng. 
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THE"LIFTUP" 

(Patented) 

ALL  BIAS  FILLED  CORSETS 
aro  designed  in  conformity  with 
the  science  of  Anatomy. 
The  "  LIFTUP  "  a  patented 
invention  with  non-slip  elastic 
inside  belt,  gently  supports  the 
abdomen  and  is  very  beneficial 
for  use  after  an  opertion  involving 
an  abdominal  incision.  Most 
effective  in  relieving  those  phy- 
sical ailments  from  which  many 
women  suffer. 

AXiRlTE  us  for  the  name  of  a  Bias 
Corset  representatrve  near  you. 
Hinta  on  fitting  and  aelf-moaaure- 
ment  FREE. 

Tht  gtnnine  patented  ''LIFTUP"  is  a 
BIAS  CORSET  made  only  by 

BIAS  CORSETS.  LIMITED 

Dept  R.    41   BRITTAIN    ST.. 

TORONTO 

PHONE  MAIN  3700 
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lAEGE] 
The  Mark  of  Quality 

The  name  Jaeger  on  woollens 
has  come  to  be  as  well  known  for 
quality  as  the  Hall  Mark  on  silver. 
Its  reputation  has 
been  gained  by 
scrupulously  main-  J 
taining  its  standard 
of  quality  and 
purity  for  over  30  J! 
years. 

For  Sale  at  Jae(er 
Store*  and  Ageaciet 
throughoot  Canada. 

A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  free  on 
application. 


The  JAEGER  CO..  Limited 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 


Stewart,  Chief  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  came  hurriedly  into  the 
Chamber  and  called  out:  'There  is  a  big 
fire  in  the  reading-room;  everybody 
get  out  quickly.'  The  sitting  was  im- 
mediately suspended  without  formality 
and  members,  officials,  and  visitors  in 
the  gallery,  fled  from  the  Chamber. 
Some  of  them  were  almost  overcome  by 
the  rapidly  advancing  smoke  and  flames 
before  reaching  a  place  of  safety.  The 
fire,  which  had  originated  in  the  read- 
ing-room, gained  momentum  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  and  was  soon  beyonri 
control.  It  continued  till  the  following 
«Uy,  resulting  in  the  almost  total  de- 
■truction  of  the  Parliament  buildings, 
together  with  the  loss  of  several  lives." 

Hansard  had  to,  and  did,  keep  cool, 
even  in  the  midst  of  flameiyf 

Considerations  of  space  require  that 
a  long  jump  be  now  made  to  Hansard 
of  to-day.  Tom  Owens,  who  joined 
Hansard  staff  in  1888,  laid  down  the 
p«ncil  forever  shortly  after  the  openine; 
of  the  present  session,  and  passed  to 
the  land  of  "mots  justes"  made  per- 
fect; but  his  works  do  follow  him,  and 
the  mark  of  his  discriminating  hand  is 
writ  large  on  the  debates  of  his  time. 
He  was  proud  of  Hansard  and  of  its 
staff;  and  the  evidence  he  gave  before 
Mr.  Speaker's  inquiry  into  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Debates  in  1918  shows  it. 
He  stated  truly  that,  with  the  smallest 
Parliamentary  reporting  staff  in  the 
world,  the  Canadian  Hansard  has  been 
evolved  and  managed  with  such  skill 
that  our  system  was  admittedly  adopt- 
ed by  the  special  committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  in  1909,  after 
experimenting  with  their  ovm — the  or- 
iginal— Hansard  system  since  the  first 
report  of  British  parliamentary  debates 
was  made  in  1803. 

Meighen  Easy  to  Take 

\/[R.  OWENS  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
■'•''•'•  A.  C.  Campbell,  an  old  "Globe" 
Press  Gallery  man,  who  joined  Han- 
sard in  the  eighties.  With  him  as  as- 
sociate editor  is  George  Simpson. 
De  mortuis,  nil  nisi  bonum — but  of  the 
liring,  nothing  at  all!  It  is  ill  praising 
a  Scotchman  to  his  face;  but  behind 
his  back  here  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Campbell  worthily  carries  on  those  tra- 
ditions he  did  so  much  to  create,  though 
like  any  good  general  he  gives  most 
of  the  praise  to  his  associate  editor 
and  staff.  This  staff  is  now  made  up  \ 
of  seven  English  and  two  French  re- 1 
porters,  with  a  typist  to  take  dictation  i 
from  each  reporter.  The  original  sys- 
tem of  ten-minute  turns,  right  round 
the  clock,  is  carried  on,  one  man  enter- 
ing the  chamber  and  seating  himself 
"on  deck"  beside  the  reporter  actually 
at  work,  a  few  minutes  before  the  lat- 
ter has  finished  his  "take." 

Old  Hansard  men  are  full  of  good 
reminiscences  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
peculiarities,  from  the  stenographic 
view-point,  of  its  big  (and  little)  fig- 
ures. Premier  Meighen  is  Tated  as 
easy,  in  the  reporting  sense.  "Any 
man,"  says  one  of  the  staff,  "who  will 
say  what  he  wants  to  say  in  a  way 
which  can  be  heard,  is  all  right."  Mr. 
Meighen  always  goes  right  to  his  point, 
as  the  press  gallery  will  testify — more 
particularly  when  there  is  no  reason 
thatthe  objective  should  be  nebulous — 
in  direct  and  clearly  defined  stages.  If 


he  really  wants  to  take  you  where  you 
think  you  are  going,  you  may  see  it 
looming  up  some  time  before  he  has 
finished  his  utterance.  Mr.  Doherty— 
to  quote  an  example  of  another  form 
of  rhetorical  travelling — would  never 
lead  astray  the  reporter  who  will  only 
bear  in  mind  the  words  of  some  Hoosier 
poet — "Just  put  your  trust  in  Dollin- 
ger,  and  he  will  lead  you  through!"  But 
when  Mr.  Doherty  starts  gathering  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  he  spies  so  many 
rare  and  beautiful  specimens  on  side 
paths  which  look  different  from  or  bet- 
ter than  the  one  before  him,  that  he 
cannot  resist  diverging  to  pluck  them. 

Mr.  Fielding  is  an  extremely  rapid 
speaker,  but  his  enunciation  is  sharp 
and  his  words  usually  simple.  The  chief 
difficulty  Hansard  experiences  with 
him  is  that  the  reporter  dare  not  stop 
for  an  instant's  puzzling  as  to  just 
what  the  word  was  that  he  thought  he 
heard.  If  he  does,  Mr.  Fielding  will 
have  gone  on  to  pile  up  a  torrent  of 
others.  But  with  silence  in  the  cham- 
ber— and  the  House  is  usually  listen- 
ing when  the  member  for  Qtieens-Shel- 
bume  speaks — he  can  be  reported  with- 
out great  difficulty. 

Doctor  Manion,  of  Fort  William,  is 
the  bete  noir  of  the  reporter.  He  pours 
out  a  torrent  of  words  which  some- 
times almost  choke  his  utterance.  The 
reporter  claims  that  Dr.  Manion  takes 
an  undue  advantage;  he  clips  off  the 
end  of  one  word  and  the  beginning  of 
another — "and  we  are  playing  that 
game  ourselves,  and  it  takes  away  our 
advantage." 

If  a  man  will  enunciate  every  word 
distinctly,  and  put  a  little  "roughness" 
into  his  inflexion,  that  is  all  the  re- 
porter asks.  He  seeks  some  inflexion. 
Alonzo  Wright,  "King  of  the  Gatineau," 
used  to  make  one  big  speech  a  year, 
and  clear  off  all  the  arrears.  "He  had 
a  typical  Canadian  voice;  talked  like 
blue  blazes  in  a  dead  level  of  utter- 
ance ;  and  it  was  like  running  on  ice  to 
try  and  follow  him,"  says  one  member 
of  the  Hansard  staff. 

When  Laurier  really  prepared  a 
speech,  it  was  easy  to  report.  He  some- 
times twisted  pronunciation  a  little,  but 
only  enough  to  give  the  necessary 
"roughness"  of  enunciation  which  the 
stenographer  desires.  When  he  was 
merely  talking  at  random  about  some- 
thing his  heart  was  not  in,  he  took  less 
care  and  was  hard  to  report. 

The  Hansard  man  must  be  careful  of 
"English  as  she  is  spoke"  in  the  House. 
There  are  useful  members,  suffering 
from  the  not  uncommon  disability  of 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  grammar, 
who  seem  to  have  adopted  as  their  own 
the  preface  which  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  once  placed  on  one  of  his  books: 

But  this,  and  almost  every  other  dif- 
ficulty, Hansard  seems  to  overcome; 
and  the  result  is  the  bulky  tomes,  now 
five  in  number  and  ever  growing, 
which  are  sent  forth  every  year  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  remote  con- 
stituent. 

"Go,  little  booklet,  go,  bearing  an 
honored  name, 

"  'Till  everywhere  that  thou  hast 
went,  they're  glad  that  thou  hast 
came." 
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burned  and  mangled  among  the  wreckage. 

The  younger,  a  sandy-haired  youth  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  said  the  newspaper 
account,  wore  a  gold-seal  ring  with  the 
initials  T.  A.  N.,  and  had  a  scorched  and 
illegible  post-card  in  his  pocket  on  which 
the  address  "Mrs.  Oliver  Neal  — dale, 
Ont.,"  could  barely  be  made  out. 

And  so  it  was  that  Tommy  Neal  came 
home. 

'  I  *W0  weeks  after  the  funeral,  on  a  rainy 
-*■  November  afternoon,  Mrs.  Neal  was  sit- 
ting at  her  perpetual  mending,  in  the  little 
room  behind  the  shop,  tending  shop  alone, 
for  Ferdinand  was  out  on  an  errand.  Osten- 
sibly, that  is,  she  was  mending,  but  an 
observer,  if  there  had  been  one,  might  have 


seen  that  her  pale-blue  eyes  had,  more  than 
ever,  that  look  of  unshed  tears.  Perhaps 
she  was  thinking  how  shabby  the  little 
shop  was  growing — fly-specked  and 
dusty,  the  stock  low,  and  not  likely  to  be 
replenished  either,  for  customers  were 
few  nowadays,  and  Ferdinand  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  coax  them  in;  then,  too, 
their  funds  were  so  scanty.  Bringing 
Tommy  home  had  cost — but  she  must  not 
think  of  that!. . .  .the  closed  coffin  which 
had  rested  so  short  a  time  in  their  little 
parlor ....  the  long  silent  ride  into  the 
country. . .  and  then  only  a  dull  brown 
mound,  left  deserted  and  alone,  with  the 
rain  falling  upon  it ... .  What  an  end  for 
her  mischievous,-  laughing  boy! 
She  twisted  the  ring  which  fitted  her.  so 
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loosely — a  seal-ring  marked  T.  A.  N., 
which  she  had  given  Tommy  on  his  four- 
teenth   birthday. . . . 

Two  great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Why — this  would  never  do!  Crying — 
and  on  Ferdinand's  great  day,  the  day  he 
was  twenty-one!  Shamefacedly  she  dried 
her  eyes.  Suppose  he  should  catch  her  at 
it! — There  he  was,  now!  The  latch  rat- 
tled. 

"Hullo,  Mother,"  said  Ferdinand  lan- 
guidly, coming  in.  He  pulled  off  his  gloves, 
and,  as  she  looked  up  rather  piteously,  pat- 
ted her  shoulder. 

"Anyone  been  in?  No?  I  thought  not. 
Got  that  ball  of  string — not  that  we  have 
much  to  wrap  up  with  it!" 

He  walked  out  to  the  counter,  and 
threw  the  string-ball  into  its  proper  box. 

"Why  don't  you  take  off  your  things, 
Ferdinand?  Your  'at  and  coat  do  look 
that  wet!" 

"Oh,  well,  it's  nearly  supper-time,  and — " 

"Yes,  Son,"  she  smiled  at  him,  "and  I 
'aven't  forgot  what  day  it  is!  You'll  see! 
I've  made  a  cake  for  you,  and  the  twenty- 
one  candles  are  on  it,  too,  and . . . . " 

Ferdinand  took  a  few  nervous  steps  up 
and  down,  while  she  was  speaking. 

"Oh,  well.  Mother,"  he  said  uncomfort- 
ably, "the  cake  will  keep  all  right  till  to- 
morrow, I  guess — " 

"To-morrow?" 

"Well,  yes — you  see — er 1  met  Rose 

just  now,  and  I  promised  her  to  go  over 
for  supper  with  them — " 

"With  them?"  His  mother's  lips  quiv- 
ered. 

"Now,  it's  nothing  for  you  to  feel  bad 
about.  Mother!  Rose  has  invited  some 
people — sort  of  a  surprise  party,  you  know. 
I  won't  be  late — you  won't  mind  being  by 
yourself  for  a  few  hours,  surely!  We  can 
have  the  cake  to-morrow,  just  as  well." 

Ferdinand's  mother  did  not  say  anything. 
She  was  pressing  her  lips  together  very 
tightly,  80  that  their  quivering  should  not 
again  betray  her. 

After  he  had  kissed  her  lightly  and  hur- 
ried away,  she  went  upstairs  and  cleared 
away  the  little  birthday  supper  on  which 
she  had  worked  so  hard ;  the  cake  with  its 
candles  and  streamers,  the  favors,  and  toil- 
somely drawn  place-cards,  which  she  had 
faithfully  copied  from  a  woman's  maga- 
zine. Then  she  went  into  Ferdinand's 
room — a  throb  of  memory  which  she  could 
not  stifle,  said  that  it  had  been  Tommy's 
room  too — and  laid  a  folded  document  on 
Ferdinand's  pillow. 

It  was  the  birthday  present  with  which 
she  had  planned  to  surprise  him — a  deed 
which  made  ov^r  to  him  all  her  share  of  the 
shop,  and  building,  and  furnishings,  and 
the  good-will  of  the  business. 

FERDINAND  and  Rose  were  married 
very  soon  after  that.  There  was 
really  nothing  to  wait  for,  they  thought. 
Rose  had  a  position  now  as  a  junior  steno- 
grapher— only  eight  a  week,  but  then  she 
would  soon  get  more — and  there  was  room 
and  to  spare  for  them  in  the  littlo  flat 
above  the  shop  if  they  decided  to  stay 
on    there. 

Mrs.  Neal  cried  a  little,  and  kissed  them 
both,  when  they  came  in  one  evening  and 
told  her  they  were  married.  Then  she 
trotted  upstairs,  and  after  rummaging 
about  for  a  while,  crept  down  again  with  a 
little  pointed  lace  collar  in  her  hands. 

"For  you.  Rose,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "I  'ad  it  when  I  was  just  a  girl 
like  you — a  present  from  an  old  family 
friend." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  said  Rose,  almost 
with  enthusiasm — and  managed  to  add, 
"...  Mother!" 

"Well,  now.  Rose,  I  think  you  ought  to 
thank  me,"  reflected  Ferdinand.  "You 
know  Mother  has  made  over  everything 
in  the  place  to  me,  so  that's  my  collar,  by 
rights." 

He  was  not  smiling,  but  Mrs.  Neal,  re- 
cognizing the  jest,  laughed  almost  girlish- 
ly. 

"  'Ave  it  your  own  way.  Son!"  she  chuck- 
led. "And  true  enough  whatever  I  'ave 
is  yours!" 

"Eyen't  you  all  I've  got  left?"  she  add- 
ed softly.  "You — and  Rose?" 

A  month  or  two  passed.  Mrs.  Neal  was 
busier  now,  as  housekeeper  for  three  in- 
stead of  two.  She  tried  very  hard,  too, 
— for  somehow  she  felt  that  Rose's  stand- 
ard of  homemaking  was  different  from 
her  own. 

It  was  on  the  evening  when  Rose  spoke 
of  her  raise  to  $12  a  week  that  Rose  and 
Ferdinand  had  a  long,  whispered  confer- 
ence in  their  own  room. 

'*So  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 


take  Grimes  &  Gray's  offer,"  Rose  decided. 
"Of  course  business  is  dull  just  now,  but 
that  won't  last ....  That  Sunnyside  office 
of  theirs  is  nice.  You'll  meet  a  good  class 
of  people  out  there,  people  that'll  help  us 
up,  instead  of  holding  us  down!  We'll 
take  that  little  flat  we  looked  at  on  Sun- 
day; it's  near  the  office,  and  all  new  and 
up-to-date,  nice  every  way;  not  like  this 
old  rickety  place!" 

She  sniffed  contemptuously,  looking 
about  at  the  dark  woodwork  and  the  huge 
flowered  green  wall  paper  which  poor  Mrs. 
Neal  considered  so  "elegant." 

"Forty-five  dollars — that's  a  lot  of 
rent  to  pay,  even  with  steam  heat,"  Fer- 
dinand demurred. 

"We  can  manage  all  right,  with  your 
twenty  a  week  to  start,  and  commissions, 
and  my  twelve — " 

"I  don't  like  having  you  work.  Honey!" 
protested  Ferdinand.  "It  doesn't  look 
right,  and  then  besides — you  know  all 
Mother  thinks  about  is  — grandchildren — " 

"Oh,  Ferdinand!"  retorted  Rose  scorn- 
fully. "Don't  talk  so  silly!  Haven't  I 
got  a  lovely  position,  and  aren't  our  lives 
all  before  us?  We  don't  want  to  tie  our- 
selves down!  The  only  thing  we  want  to 
think  about,  is  getting  some  money  saved 
up  and  establishing  ourselves.  Get  a  nice 
home,  and  be  comfortable — that's  what 
/  want.  I  hate  all  this  poverty-stricken 
way  of  living,  and  I  always  did!" 

"After  we  get  this  place  sold .  . . . "  she 
went  on. 

"Sold?" 

"Why,  of  course.  What  did  you  think 
we'd  do  with  it?  We'll  list  the  building 
with  Grimes  &  Gray  for  sale,  that's  the 
only  way,  and  auction  off  all  the  stock  and 
fixtures  right  away — before  the  first  of 
the  month,  when  we'll  move  out  to  Sunny- 
side." 

"Mother  will  feel  pretty  bad,"  Ferdin- 
and said  guiltily,  "after  living  here  so 
long " 

Rose  quelled  him  with  a  look. 

"Of  course,  I  know  it  is  the  only  thing 
to  do,"  he  hedged.  "There's  no  trade  worth 
getting,  around  here,  and  I  can't  waste  my 
whole  life.  After  all.  Rose,  you're  right .... 
we've  got  to  think  of  ourselves  once  in 
a  while!" 

"But  I'm  afraid  Mother  won't  like 
Sunnyside,"  he  added  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

"Sunnyside!"  gasped  Rose.  "Why, 
Ferdinand  Neal!  You  surely  don't  ex- 
pect to  take  her  with  us?" 

"Why-I~I-" 

Rose's  gray-green  eyes  flashed  omin- 
ously. 

"I  won't  have  it,"  she  said  decisively. 
"I  won't  have  her  puttering  around  in 
my  nice  new  kitchen,  messing  things  up!" 

"But  Rose— all  the  furniture,  and  every- 
thing, was  hers;  and. ..." 

"And  she  gave  it  to  you!"  snapped  Rose. 
"I  don't  care ....  you  can  tell  her  anything 
you  want  to.  Tell  her  it's  only  a  tempor- 
ary arrangement,  until  we  can  get  a  larger 
apartment.  I  don't  care  what  you  tell 
her;  only,  she  can't  come  with  us." 

"But  if  we  sell  out,  here,  what  will  she 
live  on?  I  can't  support  her  out  of  my 
twenty  a  week!" 

"Well,  why  should  you?"  Rose  demand- 
ed. "After  we  get  the  money  for  this 
place  and  re-invest  it,  you  can  pay  her  an 
allowance  out  of  that.  . .  .if  you  want  to; 
but  anyway,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  hardware 
man  down  street,  needs  someone  to  help 
him  in  his  store;  he'd  be  glad  enough  to 
get  your  mother;  and  we  can  watch  the 
ads,  and  get  her  a  nice  room  somewhere." 

And  as  Rose  said,  so  it  was;  for  Rose's 
word  was  law  to  her  Ferdinand. 

'"pHE  auction  was  a  neighborhood  sensa- 
^  tion  and  nine  days'  wonder;  but  to 
poor  old  Matilda  Neal,  it  seemed  like  the 
real  end  of  the  world.  Dazed  and  speech- 
less, she  watched  the  old  familiar  fittings 
carried  away  by  strangers;  the  show-cases, 
the  step-ladder,  the  little  fat  heating-stove 
. . .  .yes,  even  the  old  desk  from  the  back 
room.  She  had  hoped  Ferdinand  would 
keep  that. 

But  at  least,  the  furniture  of  their  hum- 
ble rooms  upstairs  was  not  to  be  dispersed 
and  scattered,  she  thought,  trying  to 
soothe  the  heart-ache  that  numbed  her. 
It  was  almost  a  comfort  to  see  the  old  red- 
plush  sofa,  and  the  green  rocking-chair, 
the  round  oak  table,  and  the  plump 
feather-beds,  all  loaded  into  a  van  together. 
They  were  going  with  Ferdinand  and  Rose; 
and  that  would  be  her  home,  too.  . .  .some 
day. 

So,  before  she  had  really  come  out  of  her 
daze  of  grief,  she  was  installed  in  Mrs. 
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convince  you  how  easy  'it  is  to  keep  your  hair  from 
ever  turning  gray.  No  danger  of  streaking  or  discolor- 
ation.    Nothing  to  wash  or  rub  off. 


Mary  T.  Goldman's 
Hair  Color  Restorer 

Dainty,  clear,  colorless,  applied  by  comb- 
ing throujrh  tbe  hair.  Gagy,  simple,  safe, 
results  are  sure.  Mail  the  coupon  today, 
filling  out  carefully,  if  possible  enclosina: 
a  lock  of  hair.  When  ready  to  restore  all 
your  hair  get  a  full-sized  bottle  from  your 
druggist    or    direct. 


r 


Mary    T.    Goldman, 

1483   Goldman  Bldjr.,  St.   Paul, 

Please  send  jne  your  FBSE  trtol 
of  Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  'Color 
The  natural   color  of  my  hsiir   is 
jet  black dark  brown 

medium  brown    light  brown 


MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 

Goldman   BIdg.,   St.    Paul, 


Minn. 


I       Name    

I       Address    

I  Please   print  your  name  and 

,  plainly. 
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MIX  IN  ONE  MINUTE 
WITH  COLD  WATER 


An  Infinite  Variety  of  Uses 

CAVE    money    and  get  the  best  results  by 
•"'    using  Alabastine  for 


Stencilling. 
Opaline  effects. 


Plain  white  work. 
Tinting. 

Priming  under  paint. 
Renovating  cotton  signs,  movie  screens,  etc. 
Window  back-grounds  and  scenic  effects. 


5-lb.   Package 

75c. 
21.2-lb.    Pack- 
age 40c. 


[the  OW.V  TOOL 
NEEDED  TO  APPUr 


CHURCH'S 


COLD 
WATER 


The  Alabastine  Co.  Paris,  Limited 

Paris,  Ontario. 


Winnipeg;,   Manitob*. 


underd's  Wonderful  New 
Ruflled  Gladioli    . 


are  now  known  as  the  best  in  the  world.  You  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  them  in  your  garden  next  sum- 
mer. No  other  grower  has  ever  produced  anything  to 
compare  with  tiiese  marvelous  new  types  and  colors 

Send  for  Free  56-Page  Catalog 

illustrating  19  of  these  new  (iladioli  in  natural  col- 
ors, and  many  others  in  half-tone.  Most  complete 
cultural  information  is  given,  with  special  directions 
for  growing  show  flowers.  The  most  beautiful  ;iikI 
instructive  (iladiolus  catalog  ever  is.«ued. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

The  Originator  of  The  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

Box  18,  Gosben.  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
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CHARLES  CHAPLIN 

(THE  CINEMA  KING)  IN  HIS 

All-Wool  BARRY  OVERCOAT 

Here  is  direct,  concluiive  proof  of  our  ability  as  Mail-Order  Tailor*.  It  indicates 
why  we  undertake  to  refund  more  tlian  you  actually  have  paid  as  if  we  fail  to  lit 
yon  perfectly  from  self- measures  : — 

When  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN,  the  Cinema  King,  was  in  London,  we  waited 
upon  him  personally  with  an  overcoat  which  we  had  cut  and  tailored  merely  from 
seeing  and  studying  a  Charlie  Chaplin  picture-card.  We  solemnly  declare  this  to 
be  the  truth,  and  will  pay  $5,000  to  any  charity  if  the  facts  are  not  as  stated. 
Mr.  CHAPLIN  in  this  picture  is  seen  at  the  Ritz  Hotel,  London,  in  this  BARRY 
OVERCOAT.  The  overcoat  was  tried  on  before  a  representative  gathering  of 
Pressmen,  and  was  declared  by  Mr.  CHAPLIN  to  be  a  perfect-Biting  Coal  in 
every  respect.  Note  the  fit  of  the  collar,  the  fall  of  the  lapels,  the  general  lay  of  the 
body  of  the  Coat.  You  will  admit  it  is  perfection.  We  declare  that  the  photo- 
graph is  untouched  in  any  of  these  details,  and  that  the  photograph,  excellent  as  it  is, 
does  not  really  do  full  justice  to  the  actual  perfection  of  Mr.  CHAPLIN'S 
Coat  as  it  appeared  before  those   Pressmen. 

We  can  fit  you  as  well  as  we  fitted  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin. 

$40.00    PURE  SCOTTISH 
WOOL  OVERCOAT  for  $20.00 

(Carriage  and  Duty  Paid 
to  your  door.) 


Cuatom — Built  to  your 
Special  Measure*. 


These  Tweeds  bear  the  impress 

ol  the  SCOT  riSH  WOOL- 
LEN ASiOClATlON,  and 
need  no  other  guarantee  than  this. 


They  are  cut,  made  and 
trimmed   to  perfection. 
They     are     beyond 
competition. 


An  Unparalleled  Guarantee. — If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  do  not 
consider  this  $20.00  Pure  Wool  Overcoat  to  measure  the  finest  value  you  have  ever 
enjoyed,  return  the  coat  and  we  will  refund  not  only  the  |20.00,  but  $2.00  more  to 
compensate  you  for  loss  of  time.  That  is  the  BARRY  Guarantee.  Dare  we  make 
such  an  offer,  we  ask,  if  we  could  not  live  up  to  what  we  claim  ? 

Oiher  Barr})  Features  are  : 
A  $35  PURE  WOOL  OVERCOAT  for  $18.50 

To  Meatura. 

A  $20  SPORTS  COAT  to  measure  for  $1  l.OO 

(As  worn  by  J.    DIMMOCK,  Tottenham  Hotspurs.) 

A  $42  ALL-WOOL  BLUE  SERGE  SUIT,  $22.50 

To  Measure. 


BRADFO' 


.  dyed.  London  Shrunk,  and  Guarantred  ALL  WOOL  by 

tD  CORPORATION  TESTING  HOUSE  CERTIFICATE. 


A  $25.00  YORKSHIRE  TWEED  SUIT,  $15.00 

To  Measure. 
ALL  THESE  SELLING  PRICES  INCLUDE  CARRIAGE  AND  DUTY 

PAID  TO  YOUR  DOOR, 

Send  for  Free  Patterns  of  all  thete  Cloths.    A  postcard  «ill  brine  them  per  return 

Tweeds,  Cheviots.  Vicunas,  Serties.  Homespuns,  lor  your  quiet  consideration. 

OUR   SELF-MEASUREMENT  SYSTEM  i.»nf.ilinj...„dwe.uar.nteelofi.yo. 
Miy — otherwi  '  '  '  '  '  ■■'•    ■  -       .        - .. 

ordera  are  < 


pwlocUy— otherwi tc  it  would  be  uteleti  to  make  our  unique  ufiqaalified  guarantee  to  refund.    All 
■re  dispatched  within  leven  days  from  receipt  of  order,  and  entirely  at  our  ri»k. 

EXCLUSIVE 
MEASURE  TAILORS, 


S.  A.  BARRY  &  CO. 

16   City   Road,   London,   E.C.   1,  Eng 


Downs'  second-floor-back  (kind,  round- 
faced  little  Libbie  Downs,  who  was  so 
sweet  to  her!)  and  she  was  trying,  with 
pathetic  strivings  like  a  faithful  old  dog, 
to  untierstand  Mr.  Johnson's  hardware 
business. 

It  was  in  those  bleak  days  of  her  first 
winter  alone,  that  old  Mrs.  Neal — old 
and  worn  indeed,  though  only  fifty-three 
in  actual  years ....  began  to  lie  awake 
night  after  night  on  her  hard  pillow,  won- 
dering, hoping,  fearing;  bewildered,  like  a 
squirrel  in  a  cage.  The  burning  fingers  of 
sciatica  were  already  beginning  to  clutch 
her  thin  frame,  and  that  once-lovely, 
ash-blonde  hair  was  fading,  and  coming 
out  in  great  handfuls.  Shamefacedly, 
one  evening,  she  slipped  into  a  dingy 
hair-dresser'.s  on  a  side  street,  where  dusty 
curled  bangs  and  puffs  had  caught  her 
eye  in  the  window  display.  Her  hair  was 
beginning  to  look  so  dreadful — suppose 
Mr.  Johnson  should  not  want  to  keep  her! 

"A  perfect  match,  Ma'am!"  purred  the 
much-frizzed  and  be-rhinestoned  proprie- 
tress as  she  brought  out  a  curly,  reddish- 
brown  bang.  "A  great  bargain,  too,  only, 
two  and  a  quarter!" 

It  was  not  a  perfect  match — only  a  per- 
fect horror;  but  it  restored  a  little  of  poor 
Mrs.  Neal's  faltering  self-respect;  it  made 
her  more  secure,  in  thought,  among  the 
shining  pans  and  mottled  kettles  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  emporium;  and  so,  perhaps,  it 
was  not  altogether  useless! 

AND  so,  on  a  certain  frosty  morning  in 
January,  1919,  Mrs.  Libbie  Downs 
and  "Lady  Brownie" — a  quiet,  self- 
possessed  old  lady  with  soft  gray  hair, 
soft  dark  eyes,  and  a  gentle  voice— might 
have  been  seen  at  early  breakfast  in  Mrs. 
Libbie's  basement  dining-room. 

"Have  some  more  bacon,  Lady  Brownie," 
coaxed  plump  little  Mrs.  Downs.  "You'll 
need  it;  it's  cold  enough  to-day  to  freeze 
the  nose  off  a  brass  monkey.  I  only  hope 
Sam's  ears  don't  drop  off  him  before  he 
even  gets  to  his  office!" 

"He  left  pretty  early,  didn't  he?"  smiled 
Mrs.  Brownell,  stirring  her  coffee  slowly. 
"I  haven't  heard  Mrs.  Neal  go  out  yet. 
Poor  thing!" 

"Poor  thing!"  flamed  Mrs.  Downs, 
"I  should  say  she  is  a  poor  thing!" 

She  slapped  down  a  piece  of  toast  so 
viciously  that  it  broke  in  two. 

"And  as  for  him.  . .  .thz.tFerdinand\. . . . 
I'd  like  to  shoot  him.  No,  that  wouldn't 
do  any  good  either. . .  .1  suppose  his  nasty, 
snivelling  wife  would  get  everything,  then!" 

"Now,  Libbiekins!"  reproved  Mrs. 
Brownell  mildly,  shaking  her  head. 

"Well,  wouldn't  she?  It  makes  me  down- 
right sick!  There  she  is,  private  secretary 
to  some  big  Victoria  Street  man,  getting 
$40  a  week  at  least ....  and  him  making 
barrels  of  money  in  country  building  lots . . 
and  always  pleading  poverty!" 

"Maybe  he  really  has  everything  tied 
up.  . .  .land  poor. . .  .as  he  claims,"  sooth- 
ed Lady  Biownie,  the  peacemaker. 

"Tied  up?  Nonsense!  He  ought  to  be 
tied  up,  though ....  by  the  neck.  If  it 
wasn't  for  Sam,  I'd  tell  him  a  few  thing^s! 
There  they  are,  living  in  a  beautiful  big 
house,  no  children,  and  a  housekeeper  to 
take  care  of  everything  so  that  poor  dear 
Rose  can  hold  her  good  job. . .  .and  even 
keeping  two  monstrous  big  collie  dogs! 
Why,  one  of  those  mutts  eats  as  much  as  a 
man ....  and  good  sight  more  than  poor 
old  Mrs.  Neal!" 

"It  is  a  shame,"  admitted  Lady  Brownie, 
shaking  her  placid  gray  head  and  sighing. 
"But  you  spoke  to  him  once.  ..." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  spoke  to  him!  That  was 
away  back  last  winter.  I  just  told  him  it 
would  be  better  if  his  mother  was  with 
them,  where  she  could  have  more  com- 
forts ....  and  anyway  she  shouldn't  be 
going  out  to  work,  half  crippled  with 
rheumatism  like  she  is .... " 

"And  he  said...." 

"Yes  he  said. ..."  Mrs.  Libbie  Downs 
angrily  mimicked  Ferdinand's  suave  ac- 
cents. "He  said,  'Ah  well,  my.  dear  Mrs. 
Downs,  we  all  have  to  do  our  best,  you 
know!  And  my  mother  really  wouM  not 
wish  to  be  a  burden  upon  us?" 

"A  burden!"  Mrs.  Brownell  shook  her 
head  deprecatingly. 

"Yes,  a  burden! ....  after  she'd  given 
him  all  her  furniture,  linens,  every  stick 
she  had.  And  what  about  all  the  money 
they  must  have  got  for  that  shop  building? 
She  never  got  a  cent  of  that ....  you  can 
see  for  yourself." 

She  broke  offj  and  angrily  poured  anoth- 
er cup  of  coffee,  for  Lady  Brownie. 

"She'd  have  frozen  this  winter,  I  guess, 
if  I  hadn't  made  him  bring  her  that  quilt. . 


old  ragged  thing  it  is,  too;  they  ought  to 
be  ashamed!" 

"It's  not  much  worse  than  that  muff 
was,"  suggested  Mrs.  Brownell  sadly. 

"Yes — could  you  ever  believe  it?  The 
nerve  of  that  Rose,  with  her  big  house 
and  her  housekeeper  and  her  collie  dogs. . 
sending  the  poor  old  thing  that  nasty 
little  dyed  catskin  muff.  . .  .for  a  Christ- 
mas present! . . .  .  and  hardly  big  enough  to 
get  one  hand  into. ..." 

"And  she  was  so  pleased!"  Lady  Brown- 
ie shook  her  head  pityingly.  "It's  just  like 
the  poor  thing;  just  what  you'd  expect, 
when  she  even  starves  herself  to  keep  up 
her  little  insurance,  for  Ferdinand.  ... " 

"There  she  comes!"  Libbie  Downs 
jumped  up  and  ran  to  look  out.  "I  put 
ashes  on  the  front  stoop ....  but  I  always 
worry  for  fear  she'll  fall." 

While  they  watched,  old  Mrs.  Neal, 
bent  ^th  rheumatism,  made  her  painful 
way  down  the  steps,  across  the  small  yard 
and  through  the  front  gate.  She  .stood 
clinging  to  the  iron  fence,  afraid  of  the 
slippery  side-walks.  It  was  her  custom, 
all  winter,  so  to  cling  and  wait  until  some 
husky  neighbor  or  other  happened  along, 
whom  she  could  ask  to  help  her  as  far  as 
the  corner. 

"There's  no  one  coming,"  fretted  little 
Mrs.  Downs.  "I'm  going  to  throw  on  a 
coat  and  help  her  up  the  street  myself." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  go  out  this  cold  morn- 
ing in  those  house-slippers,  Libbiekins," 
demurred  Mrs.  Brownell.  "Wait....  here 
comes  a  good  big  man;  nobody  from 
around    here,    though." 

THE  burly  passer-by,  who  was  care- 
fully scanning  the  numbers  as  he 
came  up  the  block,  had  now  caught  sight 
of  Mrs.  Neal's  bent  little  figure,  and  quick- 
ened his  steps. 

"He'll  help  her,"  exulted  Libbie  Downs. 
"He's  saying  something  to.  . .  .oh!  oh!.  .  .  . 
Lady  Brownie,  she's  going  to  fall ....  no. .  . 
he's  caught  her.... oh,  she's  hurt!" 

She  ran  to  the  door,  fumbled  with  the 
knob .  .  Lady  Brownie,  motionless  at 
the  window,  saw  the  big  man  raising  a 
limp  form  in  his  arms,  striding  toward 
them;  but  she  had  not  heard  him  cry, 

"Mother!.  . .   don't  you  know  me?" 

nor  Mrs.  Neal,  before  consciousness  slip- 
ped from  her,  murmur,  "Tommy!  My 
boy!     My  boy,  Tommy!" 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  just 
when  Mr.  Ferdinand  Neal  was  the  busiest 
and  the  most  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  a 
large,  crude  stranger  pushed  his  way  past 
the  dazed  office  boy  and  the  gasping  jun- 
ior clerk,  and  without  further  ado  opened 
the  sacred  door  marked  "Mr.  Neal .... 
Private,"  and  slammed  it  rudely  behind 
him.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Neal  turned  quickly 
from  his  desk,  and  his  pale  face  flushed; 
then,  suddenly,  as  he  gazed  at  the  stocky 
carroty-haired  intruder,  the  blood  ebbed 
from  his  cheeks  and  his  jaw  dropped. 

"Why,  hello,  Ferdie,  old  dear!"  said 
the  other  in  a  low,  mocking  voice.  "Hardly 
knew  your  dear  little  brother  at  the  first 
glance,  eh  what?" 

Noisily  he  dragged  up  a  chair  and  flung 
himself  into  it,  with  his  face  hardly  six 
inches  from  Ferdinand's.  His  mouth 
tightened  and  a  subtle  menace  crept  into 
his  boyish  eyes. 

"Thought  I  was  safely  dead,  didn't 
you!  Gee,  how  I  wish  I  had  known ....  a 
few  things  I  know  now!.  ..  .When  that 
hobo  kid  I  picked  up  for  a  pal .  . .  Calgary 
Pete,  they  called  him ....  knocked  me  out 
one  dark  night  down  at  Edmonton  and 
skipped  with  my  clothes  and  the  dollar  or 
two  I  had,  and  even  the  ring  mother'd 
given  me.  .  .  well,  I  just  thought  it  was  a 
pretty  low-down  trick;  biit  Calgarj'  Pete 
got  his ...  .  smashed  up  in  a  train  wreck, 
and  his  head  nothing  but  a  bloody  pulp' 

when  they  pulled  him  out Gee,  if  I'd 

only  known!  If  I'd  only  wrritten!  I  didn't 
want  to  write  till  I  was  a  real  success!. . .  . 
I  never  even  knew  there'd  been  a  wreck 
until ....  until  last  night,  when  I  heard  I 
was  dead  and  buried!" 

He  laughed  hoarsely.  Ferdinand,  shrunk 
back  against  his  desk  and  ghastly  pale, 
said  nothing. 

"Yes,  I  sent  Mother  a  card  or  two  to 
the  old  address.  I  suppose  those  Jews  that 
have  the  place  now,  didn't  know  where  to 
send  them.  Then,  the  war!  I  didn't  want 
her  to  know  I  was  going  over ....  thought 
she'd  worry . .  Home  last  Fall  and  muster- 
ed out ....  arm-bone  full  of  shrapnel, 
went  straight  through  to  the  Coast  and 
started  over.  Oh,  the  old  arm's  good 
enough   now!" 

He  raised  his  left  fist  meditatively .... 
a  hard  brown  fist. 
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''Yes,  Calgary  Pete  got  his.  And  now, 
you'll  get  yours!" 

Don't  you  touch  me!"  gasped  Ferdinand 
"I'll  call  for  help.  ...I'll..." 

"Shut  up,  you  fool,"  said  Tommy  brief- 
ly, pushing  him  back  into  his  chair  with  a 
contemptuous  hand.  "I'm  doing  the  talk- 
ing just  now,  you'll  do  the  listening. . .  . 
except  when  I  give  you  your  cue  to  pipe 
up." 

"I " 

"I  told  you  to  shut  up,  didn't  I?"  said 
Tommy  a  little  more  tensely.  "Just  re- 
member one  thing ....  I'm  over  twenty- 
three  years  old  now,  and  for  about  twenty- 
two  of  those  years,  I've  been  longing  to 
beat  you  to  a  pulp.  A  pale-yellow  pulp. 
Don't  tempt  me  too  far!"  His  breathing 
quickened.    "I'd    do    it    anyhow ....  you 

pup ...   right    here    and    now if    it 

wasn't  for.  . .  .Mother."  His  tense  voice 
trembled.  "She's  suffered  too  much  al- 
ready. .  .  I  ...  .Bah!  what's  the  use  of 
talking  about  it,  to  youl" 

He  settled  his  chair  with  a  thump. 

"Now  then.  Down  to  brass  tacks. 
You  answer  straight. .  .   or  I'll  smash  in 

that  pasty  face  of  yours Why  did  you 

put  that  wallet  of  Haskins'  among  piy 
clothes  in  the  closet?  Hoped  they'd  find 
it  there,  I  suppose,  and  suspect  me!" 

"No.  .  .  no.  .  .  ."  stammered  Ferdi- 
nand. "I  don't  know  why.  You  remember 
....  you  were  in  the  shop,  and  I  was  study- 
ing upstairs;  my  head  ached,  and  I  was 
going  out  for  a  walk;  I  saw  the  wallet  on 
the  floor,  when  I  came  down;  you  were 
doing  your  algebra  and  didn't  look  up, 
so  I  stuck  it  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  opened 
the  door  to  go  out,  and  you  looked  up; 
....  I  was  afraid,  so  I  just  mumbled  that 
it  was  beginning  to  rain  and  I  guessed  I 
wouldn't  go  out." 

"Oh  yes. .  .  I  remember,"  said  Tommy 
coldly. 

"I  went  upstairs....!  couldn't  think; 
no  place  seemed  safe  enough;  I  was  sitting 
there  holding  the  wallet  in  my  hand,  when 
I  heard  Mother  coming  down  the  hall; 
I ....  I  was  in  a  panic.  I  ran  and  stuffed  it 
into  the  closet ....  your  coat  just  happened 
to  be  nearest  the  door.  When  she  came  in, 
I  pretended  to  be  studying;  I  was  afraid 
even  to  turn  around.  I  was  going  to  hide 
the  money  somewhere  else,  after  everyone 
was  asleep  .  .  throw  the  wallet  away, 
out  of  the  window.  . .  .But  she  found  it." 

"And  so  you  let  them  think  I  had  taken 
it." 

"Well.  .  well. .. ."  blustered  Ferdi- 
nand, ".  what  would  you  expect  me 
to  do?" 

"Exactly  that,"  murmured  Tommy, 
"exactly  that.  .  .  .particularly  after  I  had 
kept  still  about  your  coming  downstairs. 
By  the  way.  .  .  what  was  your  idea,  any- 
how, in  taking  that  money?" 

PERDINAND  colored,  and  his  eyes 
■*■     shifted   uneasily. 

"Well.  .  .  "  he  mumL  ed.  "I  was  going 
to  get  a  brooch-watch  for  Rose  with  it. 
One  of  those  all  the  girls  used  to  wear 
pinned  to  their  shirt-waists.  Rose  was 
crazy  for  one;  and  I  planned  everything; 
I'd  tell  her  I  had  found  the  watch  in  High 
Park...  then  we  would  watch  the  ads, 
but  no  one  would  ever  advertise  for  it,  so 
after  a  while  she  would  be  safe  enough  in 
keeping  it.  Well,  of  course  there  would 
have  been  some  risk  for  me  but...." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Tommy  bitingly,  "that 
would  have  been  a  pity;  and  it's  too  bad 
Rose  never  got  that  watch!"  He  laughed 
unpleasantly.  "Perhaps,  though,  all  the 
furniture,  and  linens,  and  silver,  that  she 
did  get....  of  Mother's. ..  .have  partly 
made  up  for  it!" 

Abruptly  he  moved  his  chair  even  clos- 
er to  Ferdinand's  desk. 

"Now,  I  have  made  a  few  little  plans," 
he  said  smoothly,  "and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  fall  in  with  them. 
It  would  be  such  a  pity  you  know,  to  have 
an  affair  like  this  thrashed  out  in  court! 
So  embarras.sing  to  dear  Rose  to  have  it 
even  appear  that  she  had  defrauded  a  help- 
less old  woman.  ..  don't  you  think  so? 
At  any  rate,  I  have  some  papers  already 
drawn  up. . . ." 

He  tossed  two  folded  documents 
brusquely  upon  the  desk. 

"All  quite  regular,  you  see.  .  .  a  little 
bond  and  mortgage  for  $3,600  on  your 
hou.se,  in  favor  of  Mother.  ..." 

"What!"  shrieked  Ferdinand,  trying  to 
rise. 

Tommy  coldly  motioned  him  back. 

"All  quite  regular,  as  I  said.  ..  .not 
even  as  much  as  her  share  and  mine  would 
be  legally — without  the  interest.  How  for- 


tunate that  you  own  your  beautiful  home 
out  here,  all  free  and  clear!  I  had  a  search 
made  this  morning.  Now,  you  and  Rose 
can  just  execute  these,  and  send  them 
around  to  me  by  noon  to-morrow,  at  Mrs. 
Downs'.  The  interest  on  this  mortgage 
will  give  Mother  a  little  pin-money  now 
and  then,  but  of  course  if  there  is  any  de- 
fault, we  shall  regretfully  have  to  start 
foreclosure." 

"I  won't.  ..  .Rose  won't...."  Ferdi- 
nand began  to  stammer  incoherently. 

"Oh,  I  think  you  will. . .  .and  I  think 
Rose  will!"  Tommy's  red  hair  fairly  brist- 
led with  menace.  "Ah,  about  the  furniture 
.  . .  . "  he  went  on  more  slowly.  "The 
furniture,  we  won't  bother  with,  because 
I  am  taking  Mother  out  to  the  Coast  to 
live  with  me.  Oh,  yes.  .  .  I  have  a  nice 
little  fruit-farm  in  the  Okanagan  Valley 
now,  with  a  partner.  .  .  .an  honest  partner; 
and  a  nice  little  bungalow;  all  ready,  and 
just  waiting  for  Mother  to  pick  out  the 
furniture." 

He  rose,  and  pushed  back  his  chair  nois- 
ily- 

"By  noon  to-morrow.  . .   don't  forget!" 

He  turned  to  the  door. 

"And  now  I  am  going  down  to  see  Has- 
kins," he  smiled.  "I  always  did  like  old 
Haskins!  Oh,  no....  I  won't  tell  on  you 
....  don't  worry.  Because  I  think  he  has 
guessed ....  enough ....  as  it  is." 

The  door  closed  noisily ....  then  opened 
again. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Ferdie  dear!"  came 
Tommy's  mocking  voice.  "When  Mother 
and  I  start  for  the  Coast,  to-morrow  night 
at  seven,  you  and  Rose  will  be  at  the  Union 
Station  to  see  us  off.  You  will  bring  Moth- 
er some  flowers;  and  you  will  both  kiss  her 
goodbye ....  Is  that  clear?" 

"Rose   won't " 

"Rose  can  take  the  consequences,  then!" 

The  door  slammed. 

EVENING,  in  the  great  bustling  Union 
Station;  and  a  bewildered  little  old 
lady,  the  dazzled  center  of  an  attentive 
group. 

"I've  brought  you  some  flowers  to  wear 
on  your  trip.  . .  .  Mother.  ..."  said  Rose, 
very  low.  (If  her  cheeks  were  paler  than 
usual,  and  her  lips  even  more  tightly 
pressed,  why,  let  that  pass!) 

"Violets!"  cried  old  Mrs.  Neal,  like  a  de- 
lighted child.  "Oh,  'ow  sweet  of  you,  my 
dear!" 

Timidly  she  put  her  arms  around  Rose, 
and  kissed  her  cold  cheeks. 

"Look,  Tommy!"  she  cried  then,  "  eye- 
n't  they  lovely?" 

"Now  we  must  be  going.  Mother. . .  .it's 
time  for  you  to  get  on  the  train,"  said 
Ferdinand  hurriedly.  He  kissed  his  mother 
gracefully  enough.  "Come,  Rose ....  Re- 
member, Mother,  when  "Tommy  brings 
you  back  for  a  visit,  you're  to  stay  with 
us!" 

They  were  gone. 

"And  that's  the  last  we'll  see  of  him.  .  .  . 
I  hope!"  muttered  little  Mrs.  Downs 
malevolently  to  Lady  Brownie.  Then  the 
two  pressed  closer  to  the  flushed  and  half- 
tearful  Mrs.  Neal. 

"How  lovely  your  hair  looks  to-night!" 
whispered  Libbie  Downs  warmly. 

"Yes,  doesn't  it?"  Mrs.  Neal  naively 
raised  her  hat  a  little.  "Tommy,  'e's  'ad 
me  shopping. .  .  .on  Roncesvalles  too.  .  .  . 
all  afternoon,  buying  me  this  lovely  dress 
an'  coat  an'  'at;  an'  'e  took  me  to  a  big  love- 
ly  cof coffee-er's,    an'    'e'    says   to 

them,  'Fix  'er  up  to  look  real  fashionable!' 
.  . .   an'  they  did!" 

She  beamed  happily,  patting  the  gray- 
ish-blonde waves  that  rippled  under  her 
pretty  velvet  toque;  for  the  red-brown 
curly  horror  was  gone! 

"Well,  come  on,  Mother,"  laughed 
Tommy.  "Goodbye,  Mrs.  Downs.  . .  Mrs. 
Brownell .  .  .  .  We    won't    forget    you!" 

The  gate  clanged  shut,  and  the  two 
women  turned  away. 

"Well,  Lady  Brownie,"  mused  plump 
little  Libbie  Downs,  "there  goes  a  good 
little  soul,  just  like  those  good  mothers 
in  the  Bible.  .  .  what  did  it  say?.  .  .  . 
'priced  above  rubies' " 

"  'She  is  known  in  the  gates...  her 
price  is  above  rubies .  .  . . '  "  essayed  Mrs. 
Brownell,  smiling  tenderly. 

But  Mrs.  Neal?  Ah,  she  would  have  said 
that  it  was  a  good  son  whose  price  was 
above  rubies!  And  hadn't  she  two  such 
sons?.  .  .  And  Rose  besides.  .  .  .Rose,  wb» 
had  brought  her  those  sweet  violets,  all 
dewy   and  fresh! 

So  the  transcontinental  train  roared  on 
through  the  night  into  a  new  life...  in 
sunny  Okanagan  Valley,  a  life  transfi^r- 
ed  by  love. 
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in  ihe  World 


IN  THE  CAUSE 
OF  HYGIENE 

Most  people  consider  the  bathroom  the 
most  important  room  in  the  house — a  good 
reason  why  its  equipment  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible. 

To  please  just  such  people  Eddy's  Oiiliwon 
Toilet  Paper  Holders  were  made.  Hand- 
somely nickel-plated  they  harmonize  with 
your  bathroom  fittings — keep  the  paper 
clean  and  sanitary — serve  but  two  sheets 
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at  a  time  to  discourage  waste. 

Edd)<^Onliuion 

is  moderately  priced,  equipped  with  one 
thousand  sheets,  and  should  lasta  lifetime. 
Refills  arc  easy  to  obtain.  Ask  your  dealer 
toshow  vouEddy'sOnliwonPaperHolders 
The  Onliwon  Paper  Towels  sold  in  a  com- 
panion fixture  are  equally  useful  and  a 
decided  economy.  A  perfect  boon  in  the 
kitchen. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  write  us  direct. 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by 

THE  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  LIMITED 

HULL   -   -   CANADA 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Eddy 
Matches,  Indurated  Fibriware  and 
I'oiiet  Papers  of  every  description. 
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Tasty 
Sandwiches 


Delicious — wholesome  — 
easily  made.  For  your 
next  tea  or  social  evening 
make   sandwiches    of 


^CreamChe^e^ 


There  is  a  tang  to  its 
mellow  flavor  that  pleases 
every  time.  So  rich  and 
creamy  it  spreads  like 
butter  and  goes  a  long 
way  in  making  sand' 
wiches. 

In  sanitary  waxed  cartons 
at  your  grocer's. 

The  Ingersoll  Packing 
Co.,   Limited 

INGERSOLL.        -        ONTARIO 


Back  to  the  Days  of  Cottage  Craft 

The    Story    of    Helen    G.    Mowat   and    How    She    Succeeded    in 

Expanding   $10    to    $12,000 

By  GERTRUDE   E.  S.   PRINGLE 


WE  HAVE  read  in  Longfellow's  "Ev- 
angeline" of  beautiful  Acadia  from 
which  the  French  took  their  sad, 
unwilling  departure.  A  wild  rocky  corner 
of  New  Brunswick  called  Charlotte  County 
is  part  of  the  original  Acadia 
Upon  its  irregular  coast  line 
with  high  sandstone  cliffs 
and  sea-weed  covered  rocks, 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  breaks, 
and  amid  its  hills  and  val- 
leys nestle  cosy,  well- 
tended  farms  that  look  out 
upon  lovely  vistas  of  sea, 
blue  hills  and  sky. 

In  these  picturesque 
farm-houses  that  have  an 
Old  World  charm  the  fast 
dying  craft  of  weaving  has 
been  revived,  and  could  you 
peep  into  them  all,  one  af- 
ter another  on  a  winter 
afternoon  or  evening  you 
would  see  spinning  wheels 
whirring,  hand-looms  in  use 
and  other  womanly  handi- 
crafts being  done.  This  re- 
turn to  pioneer  activities  is 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
girl  brought  up  on  one  of 
these  old  farms. 

Seven  years  ago  Helen 
G.  Mowat  of  Beach  Hill 
Farm,  possessed  of  the  small 
capital  of  $10,  but  endowed 
with  large  vision,  took  the 
first  steps  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Charlotte 
County  Cottage  Craft. 

Last  year  she  paid  her 
workers  more  than  $12,000; 
more  than  $1,400  was  ex- 
pended on  materials,  and 
her  total  operations  were 
close  on  $15,000.  As  yet  the 
work  is  only  in  an  early 
stage.  People's  eagerness 
to  buy  the  beautiful  pro- 
ducts of  these  New  Bruns- 
wick farmhouses,  and  the 
capable  and  artistic  super- 
vision of  the  founder,  will 
in  time  bring  about  much 
greater  developments.  The 
success  of  this  venture, 
both  artistically  and  finan- 
cially, may  lead  to  other 
communities  adopting  the 
idea,  and  the  movement  is  emphatically 
one  that  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
those  who  engage  in  it. 

Great  Pride  In  Their  Worit 

CHARLOTTE  COUNTY  is  pecuHarly 
suited  to  produce  cottage  craft. 
Its  people  are  of  United  Empire  descent, 
have  lived  on  the  same  farms  for  genera- 
tions, and  the  women  are  skilled  rug-mak- 
ers and  needlewomen.  Great  pride  in  their 
homes  and  love  of  their  own  beautiful 
province  are  characteristics  of  the  folks 
in  this  favored  spot.  Miss  Mowat  belongs 
tola  family  that  harks  back  originally  to 
the  Orkneys.  Farther  down  the  line  the 
great-great-grandfather  was  one  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  who  came  to 
Canada  during  the  American  Revolution. 


This  daughter  of  loyal  descent  is  of  med- 
ium height,  slight  in  build,  full  of  energy 
and  vivacity,  with  very  blue  eyes  set  wide 
apart,  piquant,  irregular  features  and  a 
pleasing  expression.   All  her  life  has  been 


MISS   HELKN  G.   MOWAT 


spent  on  the  same  farm,  that  pleasant 
little  bit  of  Acadia  to  which  her  ancestors 
came  almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Gradually  it  has  diminished  in  size,  for 
insistent  summer  residents  have  acquired 
bits  of  it,  and  now  Miss  Mowat  lives  alone 
on  its  remnant  of  two  or  three  acres.  She 
keeps  a  cow,  chickens  and  a  garden,  and 
firmly  believes  in  living  on  the  land,  even 
if  only  a  pocket  farm  of  a  few  acres. 

Miss  Mowat  was  born  with  artistic  in- 
stincts. And  those  instincts  were  fostered 
by  the  rich  and  rare  environment  in  which 
she  grew  up. 

From  an  early  age  Helen  drew  and 
painted,  and  her  mother,  who  thought  her 
child  was  a  genius,  insisted  on  her  being 


sent  to  an  art  school  in  New  York.  Here 
she  spent  three  school  years.  Later  on 
the  knowledge  of  design  and  harmony  in 
color  gained  there  made  it  possible  to 
found  the  cottage  crafts.  But  New  York 
taught  her  more  than  grace 
of  line  and  color  values. 
It  taught  her  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  her  own  Char- 
lotte County.  Until  she 
took  a  room  off  Third  Aven- 
ue she  never  fully  realized 
the  loveliness  of  her  home 
and  surrounding  country. 
She  might  have  gone  on  to 
a  career  in  art  had  she  not 
been  needed  on  the  old 
homestead.  Her  parents 
were  well  up  in  years  and 
she  was  their  only  child. 
Upon  her  fell  the  duty  of 
lookinglafter  the  farm  which 
had  dwindled  from  its  orig- 
inal size  to  eighty  acres. 
After  sp«iding  time  and 
money  on  an  art  education 
she  felt  it  was  a  pity  not  to 
make  use  of  what  she  had 
learned,  so  while  churn- 
ing, milking  or  doing  house- 
work she  would  wonder 
how  what  she  knew  of  art 
could  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  wilds  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

She  studiedlthe  situation, 
reaching  certain  conclusions. 
She  discovered  the  farm 
women  needed  two  things 
badly.  One  was  ready  mon- 
ey, and  they  knew  they 
needed  that.  Their  other 
need  they  were  less  aware 
of,  but  it  was  just  as  great. 
They  needed,  oh  so  much, 
something  that  would  take 
them  out  of  the  routine  of 
their  lives  and  help  them 
rise  above  the  small  town 
standards.  The  thought 
came  to  Miss  Mowat  again 
and  again  that  if  she  could 
combine  her  art  with  the 
women's  winter  leisure,  they 
might  be  able  to  reap  a  har- 
vest    when     the     Summer 


Rugged  Country  An  Asset 

THEIR  greatest  asset,  she  considered, 
was  the  beautiful  country  they  lived 
in,  for  people  brought  up  in  lovely  sur- 
roundings must  absorb  some  of  its  beauty 
and  be  enabled  by  training  to  give  it  out 
to  others.  She  knew  all  the  women  could 
make  hook  and  braided  rugs,  which  were 
visible  in  every  thrifty  farm-house,  and 
that  some  of  them  could  weave  rugs  on 
hand-looms.  The  weaving  of  homespun 
from  native  wool  was  gradually  dying  out,  i 
and  store  materials  were  being  used  in-j 
stead.  But  with  rugs  as  a  foundation  sh^ 
would  start. 

So,  with  her  scanty  capital  of  $10  she 
bought  a  few  rugs.  Increasing  her  resouro 
es  by  the  sale  of  these  she  was  able  to  send 
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for  a  small  supply  of  homespun  from  Que- 
bec, which  she  displayed  in  a  room  in  her 
home  and  sold  to  summer  visitors  on  a 
commission   basis. 

When  the  Charlotte  County  women  saw 
the  Quebec  homespun  they  at  once  said: — 
"We  can  do  that  too."  Encouraged  by  Miss 
Mowat  they  brought  down  from  the  attics 
their  dusty  looms,  and  the  work  began 
which  was  to  furnish  them  profitable  em- 
ployment during  the  long  Canadian  win- 
ters. 

No  one  yet  ever  started  anything  with- 
out meeting  with  some  criticism.  Some  of 
the  opinions  spontaneously  offered  were  to 
this  effect:— "Oh  you  can  not  do  any- 
thing with  farm  people.  They  have  no 
taste.   Look  at  their  best  parlors." 

"But,"  Miss  Mowat  would  reply  with 
the  certainty  born  of  knowledge,  "those 
parlors  are  their  concession  to  the  small 
town  standards,  and  they  keep  those  same 
front  rooms' almost  hermetically  sealed  up, 
to  be  opened  only  for  a  wedding  or  a  funer- 
al. Their  kitchens  are  the  rooms  that  really 
reflect  them,  and  some  of  them  are  beauti- 
ful. They  invite  the  city  people  to  sit  in 
their  parlors.  When  I  call  I  go  to  the 
kitchen  or  the  pleasant  little  sitting  room 
off  it." 

In  Miss  Mowat's  opinion  the  most  art- 
istic room  in  Charlotte  County  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  one  of  the  homes  of  the 
rich,  summer  residents.  It  is  the  kitchen 
in  one  of  the  farm-houses,  and  is  a  sym- 
phony in  dull  blue  and  burnt  orange.   The 


New  Brunswick  fields  provide  the  wool, 
native  dyes  made  from  bark,  roots  or 
flowers  color  it,  the  women  spin  it  on  their 
wheels  and  weave  it  on  their  looms,  then 
embroider  on  at  will  native  scenes,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  animals. 

Miss  Mowat  teaches  them  first  to  see 
the  beauty  in  familiar  objects  and  then  to 
express  the  things  that  most  appeal  to 
them.  The  result  has  been  great  original- 
ity of  treatment.  Can  you  imagine  a  shop- 
ping bag — such  a  staid  thing  usually  — 
that  makes  you  laugh  with  genuine  en- 
joyment of  its  humor?  Picture  one  of  pale 
green  homespun  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
"Mary  and  her  Little  Lamb."  Mary  is  not 
a  flat  presentiment  of  a  little  girl,  but 
stands  well  out  from  the  picture.  Her 
brown  wool  hair  fluffs  out  the  way  little 
Marys  of  to-day  wear  their  hair,  and  you 
can  lift  up  her  blue  skirt  just  a  tiny  bit 
and  see  her  little  white  "petty"  underneath 
while  on  her  arm  is  a  real  shopping  bag  in 
miniature.  The  little  lamb  with  its  thick 
snow-white  fleece  is  following  Mary  along 
a  rose-bordered  path  leading  to  a  red-roof 
ed  cottage,  and  looks  very  much  of  a  pet. 

ANOTHER  bag,  "Mary,  Mary, 
Quite  Contrary,"  is  shown  in  her 
garden  of  hollyhocks  and  periwinkles,  a 
charming  composition,  revealing  such  fine 
work  that  even  the  spray  from  the  water- 
ing-can is  worked  in. 

Another  humorous  scene  on  a  bag  de- 
picts a  quarrel.   A  boy  and  girl  are  seated 
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These   bags   are   made    of   the  softest    homespun.     They    are    washable    as   a    handkerchief   and 

fabricated  in  beautiful  colorings. 


floor  is  painted  orange  and  the  wood- 
work blue;  there  are  red  geraniums  on  the 
sills  of  the  small-paned  windows.  A  small, 
well-polished  black  stove  mounted  on 
high  legs  gives  the  necessary  color  contrast 
and  thick  hooked  rugs  on  the  orange  floor 
enhance  the  harmony.  Outside,  against 
the  grey  unpainted  shingles  of  the  house 
there  are  in  summer  rows  of  hollyhocks 
in  bloom. 

THE  evolution  of  the  much-admired 
bags  came  about  in  this  way.  To  a 
girl  clever  with  her  needle  Miss  Mowat 
gave  a  remnant  of  homespun  and  some 
odds  and  ends  of  home-dyed  yarn.  The 
girl  brought  back  a  band  twelve  inches 
long  which  she  had  embroidered.  The  strip 
fairly  clamoured  to  be  made  into  a  bag, 
and  thus  it  was  fashioned,  and  became 
the  ancestor  of  a  whole  procession  of  home- 
spun embroidered  bags  that  have  been 
proudly  carried  by  a  regiment  of  women 
all  over  Canada.  Orders  came  so  thick 
and  fast  that  all  hands  hadtotakeapartin 
their  manufacture,  and  even  then  impa- 
tient customers  had  to  await  their  turn. 
Miss  Mowat  gives  her  workers  an  ideal 
to  aim  for.  She  tells  them  that  city  people 
only  have  a  summer  month  or  two  to  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  their  countryside, 
while  they  have  the  whole  year  round, 
therefore  they  should  try  to  make  things 
that  will  reveal  something  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  country  to  those  in  cities. 

These    bags   are    certainly   indigenous, 
for  the  little  lambs  that  scamper  about  the 


on  a  garden  bench,  back  to  back,  the  ^rl 
sulkily  nursing  a  doll,  the  boy  fishing  out  of 
a  rain  barrel,  while  on  each  side  are  ta'l 
sunflowers,  and  above  a  small-paned  win- 
dow with  green  shutters.  Landscape  bags 
of  g:rey  homespun  having  a  strip  of  white 
across  are  ornamented  with  typical  scenes. 
There  is  the  grey  barn  with  red  door,  a 
cottage  with  smoke  issuing  from  the  chim- 
ney, fir  trees,  blue  hills  and  grey  log  fences, 
all  done  with  much  harmony  of  design 
and  color.  And  so  the  bags  and  rugs  re- 
flect the  homely  country  things  and  show 
their  beauty.  A  line  of  geese,  a  flight  of 
birds,  squirrels  in  a  bare-boughed  tree, 
rabbits,  chickens,  turkeys — all  are  repre- 
sented. 

Some  of  the  bags  are  decorated  with  em- 
broidered flowers  I  in  natural  colors,  and 
some  with  conventionalized  flowers  in  re- 
lief. One  worker  took  the  berries  of  the 
hawthorn  for  her  model  and  evolved  a  love- 
ly bit  of  autumnal  color  in  a  bag.  Wide, 
wool  homespuns  of  soft  texture  and  in 
many  beautiful  colors  are  the  products  of 
their  hand-looms  and  suggest  alluring 
clothes.  The  finest  kind  of  needlewttrk 
done  on  linen,  that  gives  almost  the  effect 
of  a  painting,  is  met  with  in  several  winter 
scenes  showing  outdoor  sports.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  framed  pieces 
of  needlework  is  onedepicting  turkeysfeed- 
ing  on  a  hillside,  the  drawing,  coloring  and 
composition   being  wonderfully  good. 

If  a  woman  ever  brings  in  any  work 
that  is  inferior,    Mi.ss    Mowat    will    in- 


Tor  Dn 


iscemttti 


People  of  sensitive 
taste,  who  appreciate 
perfection  of  flavour  in 
a  cup  of  tea,  are  always 
delighted  with  Salada 
Gold  Label.  The  ten- 
der young  leaves  from 
the  choicest  gardens  of  the  world,  yield  always  the 
most  delicious  flavour.      You  will  really  enjoy 

mADA" 

_^Th_e_peHcious  JTea^ 

MacLean'f 

•PHTS  POTIPON  if 'nailed  to  Advertising  Manager.  •■SALADA,"  Toronto,  will 
*  **^'J  v^v^  yj  A  \_/i''l  bring  you  by  return  mail  a  sample  of  tiie  delicious  GOLD 
LABEL  SALADA. 


\ 


The  handles  on  genuine  Lumino  kitchen  utensils  are 
always  cool  to  the  touch — even  on  the  hottest  stoves.  The 
handles  are  tubular  and  are  rivetted  in  such  a  way  they 
can't  work  loose. 

Lumino  Ware  is  made  fronj  the  best  grade  of  hard, 
pure,  aluminum  in  the  newest,  smartest  shapes  and 
sizes.  The  interior  finish  is  hard  and  smooth — just 
as  It  left  the  milL    Therefore,  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Insist  on  Lumino — and  be  sure  to  see  the  always- 
cool  handle. 


urnimel 

REGD 

The  New  Aluminum 

■"•'Sheet  Metal  Products  co°J."™ 

MOWTREAL     TORONTO      WINNIPEG 
tOMONTON      VANCOUVER    CALCARV  g| 


9l(!n  troubles. 
CONSUr.TATION  FRED. 


"See  that  Girl  with  the 
Beautiful  Skin" 

You  sometimes  hear  a  remark  like  that.  Your  skin  ia  the 
most  attractive  charm  you  have — IF  YOU  MAKE  IT 
DOVELY.  Any  woman  with  a  good  skin  can  have  it  kIow 
with  the  charm  of  youthful  freshness  by  usin^  our  time-tried 
and  experience-proved  preparations  and  ti-entments.  Wi*  have 
been  practising  this  profession  30  years.  We  advise  those 
who  can  to  come  to  our  Institute  for  rcRuIar  treatments, 
but  those  who  cannot  come,  we  will  supply  with  the  same 
preparations  we  use  here  and  will  give  full  instructions  how 
to  use  them  at  home.  We  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of 
skin  defects,  such  as  Pimple-s.  Ulackheadn.  Wrinkles,  Red- 
ness, Shiny  Skin.  Blotc'hes.  Wnrts.  Eczema  and  all  non- 
Of  course,  we  want  to  know  particulars  of  your  case,  so  please 


Wfitt  for  Booky  D.      Sent  FREE  on  request 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,    LIMITED 

59  K  College  Street  f.stabi,ISI1I-,d  I8'»2  Toronto,  Canada 


HORLICK'S 

Malted  Milk  for  Invalids 

A  oouriihin|(  and  digestible  diet. 
Contains  rich  milk  and  malted  |(rain 
extract.     A    powder  soluble  ia  water. 


Hay    Fever,    Asthma,     Catarrh 
and  Chronic  Bronchitis 

All   «um.n.l,>:v.|    -I,,'!.  Ih» 

human    hsii'v     ir    m.'  "a- 

dtat».    Iiv  ii^e  ■:';   lllh     .  ■  'it 

Oon'l    mirtit    oiu'    i>\''.„,  ,,,..>.          .-,    .    lo 
day   for   Irinl   ci/e,    Irtc 

W  H.  Buclilay  Limited,  Mfg  Chemist 

142-0    Mutual   StTMl.    Toranto.    Oal. 
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NEW  PRICE  $930 

F.  O.  B.    FORD.  ONTARIO 

EQUIPPED  WITH  STARTER   AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canad^^  Limited,  Ford,  Ontario 
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^ycMrs.Knox 


Speaking 
of   Prunes — 


LET  me  tell  you  of  an  interesting 
table  talk  that  I  recently  had  at 
a  club  meeting.  One  of  our  mem- 
bers told  me  how  each  Monday  she 
planned  her  menus  for  the  following 
week.  Then  from  her  original  ideas, 
cook  books  and  magazine  recipes  she 
studied  how  to  make  and  serve  many 
old  familiar  dishes  in  entirely  new 
and  different  ways,  saying  that  my 
cook  books  had  been  most  helpful  in 
teaching  her  new  ways  of  serving 
rice,  fresh  and  canned  fruits,  left- 
over meats  and  vegetables,  etc., 
which  naturally  was  pleasing  to  me. 

She  gave  me  her  original  recipe 
for  serving  the  old  standby — Prunes 
— in  a  whip,  by  combining  them  with 
Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine.  It  is  so 
good  that  I  am  giving  the  recipe 
below. 

PRUNE  WHIP 

Vj    envelope    Knox    Sparkling    Gelatine 
Vt    cup    cold    water      %    cup    sugar 

1  cup  prune  pulp       Whites  of  two  eggs 

2  tablespoons  beaten   btiff 
lemon  juice                 1    doz.    chopped    nuts 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  min- 
utes. Put  prune  pulp,  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  in  saucepan,  and  bring  to 
the  boiling  point,  stirring  constantly. 
Add  soaked  gelatine,  stir  until  cool. 
When  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
fold  in  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until 
stiff,  turn  into  wet  mold  or  paper 
cases,  sprinkle  with  chopped  nuts. 

Send  for  My  Recipe  Book 

In  my  booklet  "Dainty  Desserts" 
you  will  find  other  prune  recipes 
such  as  "Oriental  Cream,"  "Prune 
Jelly"  and  numberless  other  recipes 
that  are  easy  and  economical  to 
make — yet  each  with  some  individual 
touch  that  makes  it  different  and 
new.  There  are  also  recipes  for  meat 
and  fish  molds,  relishes,  salads,  des- 
serts of  all  kinds,  candies  and  in- 
valid dishes.  Write  to  me  for  it. 
Just  enclose  4c  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage  and  mention  your  grocer's 
name. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

Dept.  C,  i8o  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal 

/  "Whereter  a  recipe  calls  for 
gelaline  think  oj  KNOX." 


Fknox 


IGCi 


Plain  Sparkllnt 
Ctlailnt/oT 
tmeral  tut 


Contains  Lemon 
Flaoor  in  Separate 
Encetepe 


variably  say: — "You  are  not  true  to  your 
country.  People  would  not  think  you  be- 
longed to  a  beautiful  place  like  Chamcook 
or  Bayside" — whatever  place  it  was — "but 
that  you  had  been  brought  up  in  a  city 
tenement."  This  always  effects  the  desired 
result,  for  Charlotte  County  people  are 
intensely  fond  and  proud  of  their  country. 
When  the  business  had  developed  to  an 
extent  to  warrant  having  printed  letter 
and  billheads.  Miss  Mowat  felt  the  pride 


pottery,  as  they  both  bake  well  and  take 
a  glaze.  During  the  present  year  it  is' 
Miss  Mowat's  plan  to  extend  the  work  to 
include  modelling  in  clay,  so  that  in  time 
she  will  be  able  to  add  native  pottery  to 
the  crafts  undertaken. 

AN  EXHIBITIONof  Charlotte  County 
-'*-  Cottage  Craft  was  held  in  Toronto 
last  month  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Wo- 
men's  Art   Association,   where   hereafter 


How    would   yon    like   thii    "elauy"   (caif   for   roar 

birthday?      It    is    lined    with    siUc    and    embroidered 

with  raised  woolen  flowers. 


of  a  mother  whose  infant  child  begins  to 
talk.  After  several  years'  operation  the 
room  in  her  own  home  became  too  small  for 
the  overflow  of  handicraft,  so  Miss  Mowat 
purchased  an  old  Loyalist  homestead  in 
St.  Andrews,  the  nearest  town,  two  miles 
distant  from  Beach  Hill  Farm.  This  fine 
old  place  has  large  rooms  and  open  fire- 
places, and  provides  plenty  of  space  for  the 
increased  volume  of  work.  In  its  spacious 
cellar,  dyeing  operations  are  carried  on. 
There  is  an  office  there,  with  a  secretary 
who  gives  all  her  time  to  the  business,  and 
a  resident  weaver,  whil©  Miss  Mowat  finds 


there  will  be  maintained  a  permanent 
exhibition.  No  stronger  tribute  to  the  art- 
istic claims  of  the  work  shown  could  have 
been  offered  than  the  eagerness  of  the 
city  people  to  possess  themselves  of  some 
examples  of  it.  Bags  and  rugs  were  seized 
upon',  not  only  by  women,  but  by  discern- 
ing men.  If  the  buyers  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  leave  their  purchases  there  until 
after  the  exhibition,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  left  on  the  walls  after  the 
first  few  days  of  showing. 

Into  the  tapestry  of  our  national  life 
Miss  Mowat  is  weaving  a  tiny  corner,  its 


Tliis  rur  ihow*  •  typical  Charlotte  Coanty  farm  house;  It  is  deliarhtfiilly 
•oft  in  colorinc. 


a  little  Ford  necessary  to  take  her  around 
the  countryside. 

Those  who  have  been  to  St.  Andrews, 
N.B.,  will  recall  the  wide  beach  of  the  col- 
or known  as  ox-blood,  a  striking  feature  of 
the  seaside  there.  When  Hele  n  Mowat  was 
a  tiny  girl  she  used  to  form  marbles  out  of 
the  clay.  Recently  she  sent  samples  of 
blue,  grey  and  red  clays  to  England  to  be 
tried  out  by  an  expert,  and  he  has  pro- 
nounced the  blue  and  grey  excellent  for 


warp  the  high  ideal  of  cultivating  a  love 
of  beauty,  its  woof  being  harmony,  con- 
tentment and  the  joy  of  congenial  work. 
"You  in  your  small  corner  and  I  in 
mine,"  as  the  old  quotation  puts  it,  and 
Helen  Mowat  has  made  the  wilderness  of 
dreary  leisure  blossom  into  the  joy  of 
creative  work.  Who  can  .estimate  the 
value  of  services  like  hers  in  increasing 
the  love  of  beauty  and  helping  to  quicken 
the  artistic  pulse  of  our  country? 


Try  These  Amazing 
Flesh  Builders 


Yonr  weight 
I&iUcates  y  oor 
bealtb.  Bnlld 
It  np  and  I>e 
wdL 


Tlirough  tUs 
BC«r,  acleiillllc 
discovery  any- 
iMtdy  now  can 
liave  a  plump, 
trim  llgore. 

Scientiiic  Discovery  ol  VITAMINES 
Qnkkly  Builds  Ip  Thin,  Scrawny 
Figures— IMo  Drugs  or  Dieling— 
Quick  Relief  For  Tired,  Worn- 
Out  People. 

Recommended  By  High 
Scientific  AuiltorHy 

Dr.  Hftltiburton,  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
phrsicianB,  in  an  article  on  vitamfnes  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  writes: 

"Their  absence  prevents  healthy  growth  and 
lead*  to  death. ■'^ 

Dr.  Hopkins,  another  celebrated  aathority, 
writes: 

"Vitamines  are  nutritive  ••aentlsle." 

AlexanderVitamines 

VITAMIIIES— those  mysterious  substances  found  in 
certain  foods  are  primarily  responsible  for  chanir- 
insf  food  into  firm  fi«sh  and  produclntr  vig-or  and 
vitality.  I*  -k  of  vitamines  in  the  diet  causes 
nervousness.  loss  of  weight  and  vitality,  head- 
aches and  many  deficiency  diseases,  such  as 
skin  eruptions,  emaciation,  rickets  and  scurvy. 
QUtCK  RELIEr- 
MO  DRUGS  OR  OlETtMO 
The  modern  diet  is  serioosly  lacking  in  vitamineB.  Cook- 
iiig.milling.paBteurizing  and  other  methoda  of  preparing 
food,  destroy  or  neutraUze  these  life-givingsiiDstanees. 
But  when  Alexander  Vf  tamlnea  are  added  to  the  diet,  the 
results  are  amnzing.  Within  a  few  daya  a  Bcrawny  figure 
begins  t^ounU  out— bony  angk's  and  ugly  hollows  dia- 
appear.  Tour  weight  quickly  becomes  wnat  it  should  be. 
Flabby  tissues  become  firm  flesh  and  muscle — rich,  rod 
blood  IS  produced— work  la  a  pleasure  because  the  food 
you  eat  in  converted  into  energy. 


Gained  Z^  Pounds  In  Four  Days 

"I  gained  3S  poundw  the  first  four  days  I  took  Alex- 
anMrVitaminesandamptillfrnininif.  Ilavelncreased 
my  weight  9"^  lbs,  and  ft-el  like  a  different  jwrson." 

Gains  8  Pounds  Quickly 

"  Alexander  Vitaminea  have  increased  my  weight  8 
I>ounda  and  done  wonders  for  my  complexion.    They 

are  the  first  thing  I  ever  tried  that  put  weight  on  me,  I 
advise  every  nervous. Bcrawny  woman  to  take  them." 


Ten  Days'Trial  Free 

C^a>««f  lU^%  *  want  .everyone  to  have  an  oppor- 
9l7nO  fWC#  tunity  to  try  Alexander  Vitaminea 
IMlA>«Aa«  without  risk.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon 
iWWvnwSy  below  and  mail  It  to  me.  I  will  send  yoo 
a  big  )1  package,  pontpaid  and  without  charges,  for  ten 
days'  trial.  1 1  you  are  delighted  with  results— f««l  better 
and  are  gaining  weight  —send  me  $1  fn  ten  days.  Other* 
wise  you  owe  me  nothing.  You  are  the  sole  judge.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 

K.  H.    ALKXANOER.   Trea. 

ALEXANDER  LABORATORIES. 

1508  Terminal,    TORONTO*  CANADA. 

mirFREETRrALGOiTPOii 

ALBXANDEII  LABORATORIK*. 

.IBOR    TsrinlBal,  Toronto,  Csii»<«. 

S«nd  me  a  package  of  Alexander  Vitamines.  aeeordinc 
to  terms  of  your  r.n  Days'  Krec  Trial  Offer.  IfaatlaAsd 
1  will  send  you  il  in  10  days.  Otlierwiso,  I  am  to  pay 
DOthins. 

Name • 


■  (iitti«'wiiiT«'«Ji»«iV.V 
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"Be  Sure  You're  Right" 


p\AVY  CROCKETT  used  to  say:  "Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
*~^  ahead."  That's  mighty  sage  advice.  It's  a  wise  shopper  who 
takes  it  to  heart. 

Glance  through  the  advertisements  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  can 
set  yourself  right  on  numerous  things  you  either  want  to  buy  now  or 
at  some  future  date. 

Advertising  has  stabilized  prices.  The  advertiser  names  his  price 
— the  same  for  all.  You  can  know  that  in  paying  it,  you're  getting  the 
same  deal  as  the  next  one. 

"Be  sure  you  re  right-'    It's  a  duty  you  owe  your  pocketbook. 

Advertising  has  helped  to  standardize  quality.  Orjly  the  best  of 
wares  are  spread  out  for  you  on  these  printed  pages.  The  men  who 
advertise  here  are  making  publicly  certain  claims,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  depends  their  commercial  success. 

"Be  sure  you  re  right!' 

Advertisements  give  you  news  of  the  latest  and  best  things  made 
with  word  as  to  what  they  cost  and  what  they  will  do.  They  put  be- 
fore your  eyes  the  pick  of  the  country's  market  and  the  selection  of 
the  particular  kind,  shape,  size  and  color  that  best  suits  your  taste  and 
fits  your  pocketbook. 

Buy  with  your  mind  made  up.  Let  the  advertisements  guide  you 
away  from  mistakes. 

"Be  sure  you  are  right." 

Read  the  Advertisements 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Two  Ways  of  Starving  to   Death 

"We  can  save  money  by  not  advertising." 
"Yes,"     replied    the    advertising    man, 
"and  you  can  also  save  money   by   not 
eating." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A   Fine  Point — "What  are  you  doin' 

of,   James?" 

"Sharpenin'   a  bit  o'   pencil." 

"You'll  have  the  union  after  you,  me 

lad.     That's  a  carpenter's  job." — Punch. 


Seasonable — Asked  why  he  left  hell 
out  of  a  recent  sermon,  Brother  Williams 
replied: 

"Ever'thing  to  his  season.  Whilst 
I  wuz  a-preachin'  dat  sermon  de  thermo- 
meter wuz  in  de  nineties,  an'  hell  spoke  fer 
itself."  -jRos^on  Transcript. 

Adding    Insult — Sociology    Professor 

(to  student):     "Mr.  H ,  I  can't  blame 

you  for  looking  at  your  watch  while  I'm 
lecturing,  but  I  do  object  to  your  holding 
it  to  your  ear  to  make  sure  it  hasn't 
stopped." — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Well-Trained  Horse. — A  man  who 

wanted  a  horse  for  general  use  explained 
to  a  dealer  that  he  wished  to  buy  a  nice 
quiet,  good-looking  animal  that  could  be 
driven  by  his  wife  and  that  would  not 
object  to  being  hitched  up  to  a  lawn 
mower. —  New  York  World. 

Similar — "Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
so  perfectly  wonderful?"  exclaimed  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  as  the  phonograph 
ground  out  the  last  notes  of  the  latest 
thing  in    jazz. 

"No,"  replied  her  father,  "I  can't 
say  I  have,  although  I  once  heard  a  coll- 
ision between  a  truckload  of  empty  milk 
cans  and  a  freight  tar  filled  with  live 
chickens."— C/iicaffo  Tribune, 


Pot  and  Kettle — "You  have  such 
strange  names  for  your  towns,"  an  Eng- 
lishman remarked  to  one  of  his  new  Amer- 
ican friends.  "Weehawken,  Hoboken. 
Poughkeepsie,  and  ever  so  many  others." 

"I  suppose  they  do  sound  queer  to 
English  ears,"  said  the  American, 
thoughtfully.  "Do  you  live  in  London  all 
the    time?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  unsuspicious  Briton, 
"I  spend  a  part  of  my  time  at  Chipping 
Norton,  and  then  I've  a  place  at  Pokes- 
togg-on-the-Hike." — Harper's    Magazine. 


The  Nineteenth  Hole — A  merchant 
and  a  parson  played  golf  together,  and 
the  parson,  nearly  always  beaten,  was 
growing  gloomy. 

"Never  mind,  father,"  comforted  the 
merchant,  "one  of  these  days  you'll  be 
preaching  my  funeral  serm.on  and  then 
you  can  take  your  revenge." 
,  "And  at  that  it  will  be  your  hole!" 
came  the  retort  morose. —  U.  of  T.  Goblin. 

The  Original  Brass  Band  Copy  Writ- 
er— A  sufferer  who  lives  close  to  a  railroad 
yard  in  a  suburb,  wrote  the  following  to  a 
railroad  company,  complaining  about  the 
racket  made  by  a  switch  engine: 

"Gentlemen:  Why  is  it  that  your 
switch  engine  has  to  ding  and  dong  and 
fizz  and  spit  and  clang  and  bang  and  hiss 
and  bell  and  wail  and  pant  and  rant  and 
howl  and  yowl  and  grate  and  grind  and 
puff  and  bump  and  click  and  clank  and  chug 
and  moan  and  hoot  and  toot  and  crash 
and  grunt  and  gasp  and  groan  and  whistle 
and  wheeze  and  squawk  and  blow  and  jar 
and  jerk  and  rasp  and  jingle  and  twang  and 
clack  and  rumble  and  jangle  and  ring  and 
clatter  and  yelp  and  howl  and  hum  and 
snarl  and  puff  and  growl  and  thump  and 
boom  and  clash  and  jolt  and  jostle  and 
shake  and  screech  and  snort  and  snarl 
and  slam  and  throb  and  crink  and  quiver 
and  rumble  and  roar  and  rattle  and  yell 
and  smoke  and  smell  and  shriek  like  hell 
all  night  long?" — Boston  Globe, 
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A  FEW  months  ago,  while  ad- 
dressing the  Women's  Cana- 
dian Club  of  Edmonton,  I  made 
the  statement  that  "MacLean's 
Magazine  runs  only  Canadian 
articles,"  and  this  sentiment  was 
enthusiastically  applauded.  Scores 
of  letters  are  received  every  month 
endorsing  our  attitude.  But  occas- 
ionally there  is  a  complaint,  some 
reader  accuses  us  of  parochialism. 
For  example,  Mrs.  I .  A.  Armstrong, 
Port  Rowan,  says:  "I  thought  for 
a  magazine  like  MacLean's  all  the 
world  would  be  its  parish."  Why 
have  we  made  this  decision?  you 
may  ask.  Well,  here's  the  reason: 
This  is  the  age  of  specialization 
and  a  diffusion  of  energy  frequently 
does   not   permit    doing    any    one 


thing  thoroughly.  Faced  with  the 
tremendous — and  in  some  ways  un- 
fair— competition  of  the  scores  of 
different  periodicals  which  flood 
Canada  from  the  U.  S.,  (some  good, 
some  bad,  some  so-so)  MacLean's 
decided  that  it  must  specialize, 
must  create  for  itself  a  particular 
field  in  which  it  could  give  a  pre- 
eminent service.  Throughout  Can- 
ada there  are  many  excellent 
magazines  and  weekly  newspapers 
treating  international  affairs  broad- 
ly ;  some  periodicals  specialize  in 
geographical  articles;  others  in 
sport,  society-gossip,  adventure, 
fiction,  sex  stories,  ad  inf. — running 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  em- 
otions and  human  endeavor.  There- 
fore: 

A  National  Perspective 

iy/[ACLEAN*S  decided  to  special- 
ize on  Canadian  articles,  by 
Canadian  writers  (preferably)  on 
Canadian  topics.  What  does  this 
Dominion  require  above  all  else?  A 
sense  of  national  unity,  national  co- 
hesiveness.  There  are  splendid 
local  and  community  newspapers 
which  foster  civic  pride  and  a  com- 
munity consciousness,  but  until 
recently  Canada  has  had  no  nat- 
ional periodical  literature.  But 
now  national  magazines  are  spring- 
.  ing  up,  voicing  a  national  senti- 
ment, clamoring  for  a  Dominion- 
wide  unity  of  feelings. 
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Bertrand  W.  Sinclair 

\AR.  SINCLAIR,  whose  picture 

is  shown  on  this  page,  is  one 

Canadian  who  lives  almost  an  ideal 

life.     He  cruises  up  and  dov/n  the 

B.  C.  coast  in  his  power  boat,  the 
"Hoo-hoo,"  poking  the  nose  of  his 
sturdy  little  craft  into  odd  nooks 
and  corners,  hunting  for  romance, 
adventure,  color,  for  his  novels  and 
short  stories.  His  first  work  to 
appear  in  any  Canadian  magazine 
will  be  in  our  April  15  issue,  entitled 
"Yo  Ho!  and  a  Bottle  of  Rum." 
It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  the  B. 

C.  coast- — in  which  are  mixed  up 
treasure  trove,  a  beautiful  girl 
stranded  on  a  lonely  shore,  some 
amateur  boot-legging»  and  other  in- 
triguing ingredients. 

Mr.  Sinclair  has  written  five 
books,  all  successful,  the  latest,  just 
out,  being  "The  Hidden  Places." 
Take  a  look  at  the  boat,  but  don't 
think  Bertrand  W.  put  it  there  on 
purpose.  The  "Hoo-hoo"  was  tied 
up  on  a  shore  where  there  happen- 
ed to  be  an  eighteen-foot  tide— and 
he  chanced  to  land  there  at  high  tide! 

Is  This  One  en  Ralph  P.  ? 

CREAKING  of  "illustrator's  err- 
'"^  ors,"  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
March  I  issue,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Banks. 
Hazenmore.  Sask.,  writes:  "Do 
you  think  that  Ralph  P.  Coleman, 
illustrator  of  Madge  MacBeth's 
story,  'The  Opal  Princess,'  in  the 
January  I  issue,  would  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  'she  is  un- 
versed in  the  ways  of  conventional 
existence,'  etc.,  and  her  very  mod- 
ern and  ultra-smart  and  conven- 
tional slippers  and  hair  dressing?" 
Just  a  hint:  Watch  our  illust- 
rators and  see  if  you  can  detect  in- 
consistencies. To  the  reader  who 
writes  me  about  the  great  st  num- 
ber of  discrepancies  or  anachron- 
isms of  this  kind  between  now  and 
June  30,  a  mounted  original  illus- 
tration, by  their  favorite  illustrator 
in  MacLean's,  will  be  awarded. 

"Kiss  Me"-See  April  1 

'T'HERE  is  a  remarkably  attractive 
cover  on  the  April  I  issue — 
topical,  colorful  and  amusing.  It's 
by  Norman  Price,  a  Canadian  now 
painting  in  New  York.  This  is  his 
first  cover  on  MacLean's. 

We  welcome  to-day  into  the 
MacLean's  family,  one  D.  Gleeson. 
Why?  Because  Mr.  Gleeson  sends 
in  his  renewal  from  such  a  far-off 
part  of  Canada  that  his  letter  took 
forty-seven  days  to  reach  Toronto. 
His  address  is   Keno  Hill.    Yukon. 
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How  I  Make  $18  to  $20  aWeek 

-Right  at  Home  ^  Without  Going  to  Work' 

"I  have  now  given  up  all  idea  of  going  back  into  an  office  to  work,"  vvrites  Miss  Cummings, 
"I  often  wonder  why  more  girls  do  not  stay  at  home  and  do  this  pleasant,  profitable  work 
instead  of  going  to  business."  Read  Miss  Cummings'  remarkable  story  in^her  own  words. 

By  Amy  D.  Cummings 
clamp  on  any  table  and  equally 


ytS  THE  train  slowed  down 
r\  and  stopped  at  our  little 
country  station,  I  found 
that  I  lacked  my  usual  happi- 
ness in  coming  home. 

I  loathed  myself  for  ever 
getting  sick  and  having  to  give 
up  my  business  position  in  the 
city. 

Two  years'  work  in  an  of- 
fice had  changed  me,  and  when 
I  got  home  everyone  said, 

"Why,  Amy,  how  thin  you 
are!" 

My  purse  was  thin  too,  but  I 
didn't  care — at  least  I  tried  to 
make  myself  believe  I  didn't. 

Country  air  and  rest  soon  did 
their  work — built  me  up  and 
made  me  well  and  strong  again 
— but  my  purse  was  still  very 
empty.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  earn  money,  for  my 
father  is  a  farmer  and  the 
prices  of  farm  products  had 
dropped  very  low,  leaving 
other  prices  still  soaring. 

I  was  entertaining  very  ser- 
ious intentions  of  returning  to 
the  city  and  getting  another  of- 
fice position. 

Then,  on  coming  in  one  day, 
I  found  mv  mother  all  smiles. 
She  was  absorbed  in  a  maga- 
zine article,  and  as  I  entered 
the  room  she  read  these  words 
aloud, 

"How  I  Make  Money  at  Home" 

"By  hunting  eggs  and  milk- 
ing cows,"  I  answered  flippant- 
ly. 

She  only  smiled  and  said; 

"Read  this.  Amy?" 

I  took  the  magazine  and  read 
the  page.  It  gave  the  exper- 
ience of  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band's income  was  insufficient. 
She  felt  she  just  had  to  make 
extra  money  but  could  not 
leave  her  home  and  children  to 
work  outside.  Finally  she 
heard  of  a  hand-knitting  mach- 
ine called  the  "Auto  Knitter." 
The  company  that  manufactur- 
ed it  offered  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  each  owner  of  a 
machine  to  pay  for  all  the 
woolen  socks  made  with  it — 
and  to  replace  the  yam.  The 
rest  of  the  article  told  how  the 
"Auto  Knitter"  helped  this 
woman  to  make  the  money  she 
needed. 

Well,  this  sounded  as  good 
to  me  as  it  had  to  mother,  and 
the  result  was  that  we  wrote  to 
the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com- 
pany for  the  particulars,  and 
later  secured  one  of  the  hand- 
knitting  machines. 

"The  Auto  Knitter"  justi- 
fies the  saying,  "good  goods 
are  done  up  in  small  parcels" 
for  it  is  .small  and  light,  easy  to 


easy  to  run.  Many  of  our 
neighbors  soon  called  to  see  it, 
and  the  "Auto  Knitter"  was 
quite  the  topic  of  conversation. 

When  we  had  learned  to  run 
the  machine,  and  people  saw 
the  splendid  socks  it  made,  two 
or  three  of  our  friends  began 
seriously  to  consider  getting 
Auto  Knitters  themselves. 

The  com- 
pany is  al- 
ways ready 
to  accept 
and  pay  for 
socks  made 
accord  i  n  g 
to  their  di- 
r  e  c  t  i  lo  n  s 
and  their 
wage 
checks  come 
back  very 

promptly,  to- 
gether with 
the  replace- 
ment yarn. 

I  have  now 
given    up    all 
idea  of  going 
back     into     a 
city    office    to 
work,  for  I  am 
making     from 
eighteen       to 
twenty  dollars 
a    week    with 
the  Auto  Knit- 
ter, and  I  do  it 
without    leav- 
ing the  protection  of  my  home, 
I   have    earned   all   my   spring 
clothes,    and    a    very    coveted 
wrist  watch  too.       Besides     I 
have  a  fund  that  is  to  pay  for 
a  trip  this  summer, 

I  often  wonder  why  more  g-irls  do 
not  stay  at  home  and  do  this  iDleasant 
profitable  work  instead  of  going  to 
business.  Some  girls  think,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  fun  in  the 
country.  This  idea  is  largely  based 
on  the  fact  that  milking  cows  and 
other  farm  work  doesn't  appeal  very 
strongly  to  most  girls.  At  least  it 
didn't  to  me. 

But  give  those  same  girls  a  way  to 
make  money  and  have  nice  clothes, 
minus  the  slavish  work,  and  they 
would  probably  .think  the  same  as  "l 
do — that  a  home  in  the  country  is  the 
best  place  in  the  wcrld. 

It  takes  me  ten  minutes  to  make  a 
sock,  on  the  average,  and  my  young- 
er sister  can  knit  with  the 'machine 
almost  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mamma  has  never  regretted  get- 
tmg  the  Auto  Knitter  for  me,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  way  of 
making  money  at  home,  for  now  I 
am  my  own  manager. 

Instead  of  more  than  half  my  wages 
gomg  for  board  and  carfare,  as  they 
used  to  in  the  city,  I  have  the  cash  I 
make  for  home  comforts  and  many 
other  things  that  I  have  long  wished 
for.      Mamma    is    writing    too.      She 


wants  to  tell  you  what  she  thinks  of 
the  Auto  Knitter. 

Miss  A.  D.  Cummings,  Ontario. 

*       *       * 

The  following  letter  was  received 
from  Miss  Cummings'  mother.  It 
gives  additional  interesting  news 
about  what  the  Auto  Knitter  means 
to  this  Ontario  farm  home. 

This  is  certainly  a  strenuous  time 
we  are  living  in,  especially  for  those 
who  have  daughters  who  are  obliged 
to  enter  city  life  to  earn  their  own 
living  in  business  offices,  factories  or 
stores — at  salaries  of  $10.00  to  $15.00 
a  week.  Out  of  this  a  girl  has  to 
pay  $8.00  a  week  for  board  and  $2.00 
for  carfare. 

The  old  saying,  "working  life  out  to 
keep  life  in"  surely  came  true  in  the 
experience  of  our  girl  in  business,  and 
to  make  matters 
worse,  she  con- 
tracted the  "flu." 
This  left  her  run- 
down in  health 
and  she  was  oblig- 
ed to  come  home 
in  the  fall  for  a 
rest. 

How  we  longed 
for  a  way  to  keep 
our  dear  girl  at 
home  with  us  all 
the   time. 

Finally,  as  my 
daughter  has  writ- 
ten, we  found  out 
about  the  "Auto 
Knitter"  and  the 
company's  offer  to 
buy  socks  made  on 
the  machine. 

We  sent 
for  one  and 
our  girl 
was  very 
much  pleas- 
ed with  it. 
With  the 
aid  of  the 
splendid  in- 
stru  c  t  i  o  n 
book  she 
could  knit 
a  pair  of 
socks  in  an 
hour  the  next  day  after  receiving  the 
machine.  Of  course  practice  made 
her  more  speedy,  for  now  she  finds 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  pair  in 
twenty  minutes. 

This  means  an  average  of  $3.00  a 
day,  or  $18.00  to  $20.00  a  week  and 
that  by  only  working  the  same  hours 
as  required  in  a  city  business  office. 

Instead  of  paying  out  all  her  money 
for  board  she  can  dress  nicely,  and 
take  her  holidays  when  she  wishes. 
Besides  earning  clothes  our  former 
business  girl  and  her  sister  have 
helped  to  make  the  home  more  beau- 
tiful by  adding  some  new  articles  of 
furniture,  a  new  rug  for  the  parlor 
and  new  window  hangings. 

Our  girls  tell  their  papa  they  ."jre 
planning  on  having  a  moist-air  pipe- 
less  furnace  installed  in  our  hanie 
this  coming  winter  —  and  that  the 
Auto  Knitter  will  pay  for  it. 

My  husband  says  a  knitting  ma- 
chine like  the  "Auto  Knitter"  is  more 
necessary  in  a  home  than  a  sewing 
machine — and  we  all  know  what  a 
sewing  machine  means  to  a  family. 

Just  to  think— the  only  expense  we 
had  was  for  the  machine  and  the  first 
supply  of  yarn,  as  the  company  re- 
places the  yarn  each  time  we  send 
them  socks.  In  addition,  they  pay 
express    charges    when    we    send    10 


dozen  pairs  of  socks  at  a  time.  We 
consider  the  "Auto  Knitter"  a  good 
investment  and  a  boon — for  it  keeps 
our  girls  at  home. 

Our  own  town  merchants  highly 
appreciate  the  work  the  Auto  Knitter 
does  and  we  have  received  several 
good  orders  to  fill  for  their  winter 
trade. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Cummings,  Ontario. 

How  You  Too  Can  Make 
Money  at  Home 

Miss  Cummings'  experience,  which 
you  have  just  read  in  her  own  words, 
is  only  <  ne  of  many.  She  has  been 
one  of  our  most  successful  Auto  Knit- 
ter workers,  for  she  gives  regular 
business  hours  to  the  work,  but  we 
have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters 
from  other  women,  and  men  too,  tell- 
ing of  their  success  in  varying  de- 
grees, according  to  the  time  devoted 
to  the  work,  and  how  they  made  the 
extra  money  they  needed  —  without 
leaving  their  homes  or  neglecting 
their  families.  So  why  shouldn't 
YOU  do  it  too. 

The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com- 
pany has  helped  to  solve  the  "extra 
money  problem"  for  home  women  be- 
cause it  offers  steady,  regular,  well- 
paid  home  work.  There  is  no  expense 
for  materials  after  the  first.  There 
are  no  strings  tied  to  the  Wage 
Agreement;  it  is  a  straight,  out-and- 
out  offer  at  a  fixed  wage,  on  a  piece- 
work basis  —  a  good  pay  for  your 
services. 

The  Auto  Knitter  comes  to  you  with 
a  sock  already  started  in  it,  and  a 
complete  instruction  book  that  makes 
everything  plain.  You  will  find  the 
work  fascinating  and  it  will  enable 
you  to  have  many  of  the  pretty  things 
to  wear  and  the  new  things  for  the 
home  that  you  have  wanted,  besides 
supplying  money  for  other  purposes. 

Write  Today  For  Our 
Liberal  Wage  Offer 

If  you  can  use  extra  money — and 
what  woman  can't? — you  will  want 
to  know  all  about  the  machine  that 
has  meant  so  much  to  Miss  Cum- 
mings and  so  many  others  like  her. 
Send  right  away  for  the  company's 
free  literature  and  read  the  experi- 
ences of  seme  of  the  other  Auto  Knit- 
ter owners.  Find  out  about  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  money-mak- 
ing occupation  waiting  for  you — -Auto 
Knitting.  Find  out  what  substantial 
amounts  even  a  small  number  of 
your   spare  hours  will   earn  for  you. 

Remember  that  experience  is  un- 
necessary; that  you  do  not  need  to 
know  how  to  knit. 

Send  your  name  and  address  now 
and  find  out  all  the  good  things  that 
are  in  store  for  you.  The  Auto  Knit- 
ter Hosiery  (Canada)  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept. 
23,  1870  Davenport  Road,  West  To- 
ronto,  Ont. 


The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Canada) 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  23,  1870  Daven- 
port Road,  West  Toronto,  Ont. 

Send  me  full  particulars  about 
Making  Money  at  home  with  the 
Auto  Knitter.  I  enclose  three  cents 
postage  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  lit- 
erature, etc.  It  is  understood  that 
this  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name 


Address 
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Beauty  Unexcelled — Quality  Unsurpassed 


Here  are  two  new  Reo  models  that  will  delight  the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  and  the  soul  of  the  engineer. 

Both'  are  mounted  on  that  famous  six  cylinder  Reo 
chassis  — the  "Six  of  Sixty  Superiorities". 

Verily,  "The  Incomparable  Six" — for  in  power,  balance, 
silence  and  sweetness  of  operation,  this.six  acknowledges 
no  rival,  no  superior. 

But  that  "concealed  beauty"  has  always  been  a 
Reo  attribute. 

In  these  later  models  are  added  a  degree  of  the  artistic 
in  design;  of  richness  of  finish;  of  completeness  in  acces- 
sories and  appointments,  that  lend  an  outward  attract- 
iveness, commensurate  with  their  internal  excellence. 

The  new  Light  Seven  is  the  latest  thing  in  open  tour- 


ing models— for  here  you  have  the  power  and  capacity 
of  a  Seven  Passenger  car— with  the  facility  and  ease  of 
driving — the  fuel  and  tire  economy— of  a  five. 

Close  examination  of  the  car  itself  will  disclose  to  you 
many  features  that  are  new,  and  will  indicate  to  you 
how  diligently  Reo  designers  have  consulted  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  owner. 

Of  the  Sedan  we  can  only  say:  you  must  see  and  ride 
in  this  luxurious  equipage  to  fully  appreciate  how  much 
of  quality;  how  much  of  beauty;  and  how  much  of  dis- 
tinction, is  now  obtainable  at  the  modest  price  of  a  Reo. 

Here  is  a  combination  of  mechanical  excellence  and  of 
beauty,  that,  we  maintain,  could  only  be  achieved  in  a 
product  designed  and  made  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Reo  shops. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Above  ifi  shon-n  the  New  Light  Seven  Tour- 
ing Car.  Mounted  on  the  famous.  Reo  Six 
Cylinder  Chassis,  this  latest  Reo  Touring 
Model  has  set  a  new  fashion  in  open  cars. 

To  the  right  is  shown  the  Six  Cylinder 
Sedan.  Body  is  full  aluminum  —  the  last 
word  in  fine  coach  work.  As  silent  as  it  is 
beautiful  ~  as  luxurious  as  it  is  powerful. 
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VICTORY 
BONDS 


ALL  MATURITIES 

IN  BLOCKS  OR  SMALL 

AMOUNTS 

BOUGHT  AND 

SOLD 

Our  Victory  Loan  De- 
partments and  various 
Offices  are  prepared  to 
give  investors  prompt 
service.         :         :         : 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Incestment 
Securities 


EstohHsheJ 
1889 


Union  Bank  BIdg/  -  Toronto 
Transportation  S'dg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  BIdg.  -  Chicago 
Belmont  House    -      Victoria.  B.  C. 

Mtmbtra  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Stotk.  Exchanges 


Safeguard  Your 

Valuables  before  it 

is  too  Late 

It  is  not  wise  to  leave 
money,  securities, 
jewelry,  or  other  val- 
uables unprotected 
in  your  home. 

Deposit  your  money  in 
the  Bank  and  your 
vatuables  in  a  Safety 
Deposit  Box.  Consult 
our  Manager. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


CapiUl  >nil  RcKrves,     -     $40,000,000 
Total  Resources     -       -     $500,000,000 


Choice A/JWooc/ or  Canvas  Covered 
—  CotnloguG  free  — 
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Business  &  Investments 
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WHEAT  ADVANCE  AUGURS 

WELL  FOR  BETTER  BUSINESS 


THE  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
during  January  and  February  when 
the  market  rose  from  $1.07  a  bushel 
fairly  close  to  the  $1.50  mark  (for  May 
wheat)  is  likely  to  have  an  important  effect 
on  general  business  conditions.  Generally 
speaking  the  declines  in  commodity  prices 
have  been  welcomed  in  all  directions  as  the 
necessary  steps  before  the  dangerous  infla- 
tion could  be  remedied.  Any  prolonged 
delays  in  the  reductions  of  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  mills,  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers, have  been  deplored  as  just  so  much 
time  lost  in  allowing  business  to  resume  a 
more  normal  course.  In  the  slump  of 
prices,  however,  many  extreme  re-actions 
have  taken  place  that  have  passed  far  be- 
yond a  moderate  deflation  and  reached  a 
scale  of  prices  that  often  was  below  that  of 
pre-war  levels.  In  these  instances  serious 
injury  has  been  done  those  who  were  forced 
to  adjust  themselves  to  prices  that  involved 
heavy  losses  on  all  production.  These 
movements  included  raw  sugar,  rubber, 
copper,  cotton  (for  a  time)  and'a  large  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  products. 

Wheat  at  $1.00  a  bushel  had  become  a 
menace  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  too 
low.  It  was  impossible  for  the  producer 
to  make  a  profit  at  that  price  with  labor 
and  the  cost  of  living  showing  only  moder- 
ate recessions.  Had  this  low  price  con- 
tinued it  would  have  meant  a  very  small 
surplus  on  the  balance  of  last  season's  crop 
that  still  remained  unsold,  and  undoubted- 
ly would  have  discouraged  production  for 
the  season  of  1922.  In  addition  it  would 
have  held  down  the  movement  from  the 
United  States  into  the  Canadian  North- 
west as  offering  too  risky  a  future  either  for 
wheat  growing  or  for  mixed  farming.  Al- 
together the  price  that  had  ruled  in  wheat 
and  other  grains,  as  well  as  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  agricultural  products,  was  un- 
fair to  the  producer  and  militated  against 
every  class  of  the  community.  The  recent 
advances  then  should  be  viewed  with  a 
large  measure  of  satisfaction.  Wheat  at 
$1.50  a  bushel  represents  a  more  reasonable 
level  in  comparison  with  the  price  of  labor 
and  the  general  level  of  manufactured 
products  and  most  raw  materials.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  price  of  wheat 
should  or  can  remain  permanently  at  the 
$1.50  level.  It  does  mean  that  for  the 
time  being  it  should  hold  aroupd  that  point 
until  the  general  readjustment  of  prices 
downward  enables  it  to  be  produced  at  a 
fair  profit  at  lower  levels. 

Capital  Shortage  Cause  of  Failures 

AN  INTERESTING  and  instructive 
■^^*-  analysis  of  the  causes  of  failures  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  during  1921 
has  been  prepared  by  Bradstreet's.  At 
the  outset  of  1921,  it  is  explained,  the 
liquidation  and  deflation  proceeding  from 
burst  war  and  post-war  booms  were  in  full 
career,  and  the?e  and  the  events  of  the  past 


year,  mainly  flowing  from  liquidation,  piled 
up  a  volume  of  failures  and  liabilities  un- 
approached  in  any  previous  year  in  the 
country's  history.  High  priced  money 
and  restricted  credits  ruling  throughout 
most  of  the  year;  price  deflation,  which 
hung  up  many  business  concerns  with  stock 
of  high  priced  goods,  and  necessitated  later 
unsparing  cutting  down  of  inventories. 
In  addition,  unemployment,  which  tran.s- 
lated  the  voluntary  buyers'  strike  of  1920 
intothe  forcedabstention  from  all  but  neces- 
sary purchasing  of  1921;  short  crops  of 
farm  produce,  sold  in  several  cases  at  the 
lowest  prices  in  a  decade,  and  heavily  re- 
duced value,  though  not  in  most  cases  as 
greatly  reduced  as  volume,  of  export  trade, 
added  their  share  to  the  things  which  made 
difficult  sailing  for  all  lines  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  covered  the  commercial 
sea  and  .shore  with  the  wrecks  of  many  one 
time  promising  ventures. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  these  two  years 
differed  materially  from  other  similar 
periods  in  that  there  was  no  occurrence  of 
the  old-time  acute  panic  with  its  whirl- 
winds of  shortages  of  actual  money,  cur- 
rency premiums  and  unsparing  sacrifice  of 
values.  Credit  for  this  is  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System,  and  although  the  conditions  in 
Canada  are  not  referred  to  in  this  respect 
by  Bradstreet's,  much  of  the  credit  here  is 
due  to  the  careful  nursing  of  the  situation 
by  our  Canadian  banks. 

In  Canada,  failures  numbered  2,395,  the 
highest  recorded  since  1915  and  144  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1920.  Liabilities  of 
$51,000,000  were  130  per  cent,  above  those 
of  1920  and  five  times  those  of  1919. 
Personal  causes  are  credited  with  bringing 
72.6  per  cent,  of  the  failures  in  1921  as 
against  79.3  per  cent,  in  1920  and  77.3  per 
cent,  in  1919.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  Canada  was 
lack  of  capital,  covering  34  per  cent,  for 
each  year.  Incompetence  was  the  cause 
of  only  23.2  per  cent,  of  failures  and  in  1920 
only  20.8  per  cent.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  incompetence  stood  as 
the  leading  cause  with  32  per  cent,  and 
lack  of  capital  as  only  29.3  per  cent.  Lack 
of  capital  had  been  the  chief  cause  from 
1890  to  1911  in  that  country  but  since  that 
time  incompetence  stood  first. 

The  second  cause  of  failures,  and  the  one 
which  the  majority  probably  would  con- 
sider the  chief  cause  on  a  guess,  is  the  non- 
personal  specific  conditions  which  claimed 
25.6  per  cent,  of  the  failures  in  1921  as 
against  only  18.6  per  cent,  in  1920.  Fraud, 
the  fourth  cause,  accounted  for  fi.9  per  cent 
in  1921,  showing  up  much  better  than  1920 
when  it  was  9.9  per  cent,  or  in  1919,  when 
it  was  8.9  per  cent. 

The  lack  of  capital  stands  even  more 
important  as  a  cause  of  failure  for  if  the 
total  amount  of  liabilities  is  considered 
rather  than  the  number,  lack  of  capital  was 
responsible  for  45.3  per  cent,  and  in  1920  for 
52.8    per    cent,    or    over    one-half.     This 


$2,000,000,000    LOSS 


'T*HE  FARMER  had  a  tovch  of  high  life  in  the  war  days  and  made 
■*•  money  as  never  before,  but  he  was  preyed  upon  by  sharpers  to  a 
degree  almost  unbelievable.  Middle  West  bankers  of  promine  ce  declare 
the  fly-by-night  oil  stock  men,  the  swindlers  who  had  fake  packing  house 
projects,  and  the  others  ivho  had  all  sorts  of  games  to  lure  the  agricul- 
turist astray,  robbed  the  men  of  the  farms  of  $2,000,000,000.  From  their 
stories,  it  was  the  greatest  swindle  this  country  ever  kneiv. — Richard 
Spillane. 

Consult  MacLean's  Magazine  when  you  are  approached  by  a  stock 
salesman  who  represents  a  firm  unknoivn  to  you. 

Jt  is  not  only  poor  business  but  poor  patriotism  to  throtv  your  money 
uway  in  wild  cat  adventures,  Canada  is  being  flooded  with  these  to-day. 


Tenth   Year  of 
Publication 


The 

Greenshields 

Review 

New  Edition  —  just 
published-  contains 
a  careful  analysis  of 
the  current  business 
situation  and  a  fore- 
cast of  the  trend  for 
1922  that  should  in- 
terest business  men 
and  investors. 

A  copy  will  be  sent 
upon  application. 

Greenshields  &  Co. 

INVESTMENT  SECURrriKS 

Montreal:  17  St.  John  Street 

Toronto:    14  King  Street  East 
Ottawa:       Central  Chambers 


Drive    With   an 
Easy   Mind 

Drizzling  rain,  "greasy" 
pavements,  crowded 
streets,  pedestrian  steps 
suddenly  into  the  road, 
your  brakes  bite,  but  no 
tires  can  grip  that  pave- 
ment. 

Our  "Dominion"  policy 
gives  you  complete  protec- 
tion against  every  motor- 
ing hazard.  Write  or  see 
us  or  one  of  our  agents 
at  once. 

DiMINION''CnNADh 

INSURI^NCE  COMPANY 

'Cknada's  Oldest  and  Strongest  Casualty Cbmpanf 
HEAD  OFFICE.    TORONTO 

Branches:     Halifajc.    St.   lojin.  Montreal.  Ottawa. 
London.  Winnipeg.  Calgary,  Vancouver 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1851 

Assets  over  $7,900,000.00 

Fire,  Marine.  Automobile,   Explosion.  Riots. 
Civil  Commotions  and  Strikes 

HEAD  OFFICES        -        TORONTO 


MacLean's     Magazine 


WHEN  an  author  pro- 
duces a  book,  he 
gives  it  a  name. 
Many  manufacturers  give 
names  to  their  products  so 
that  the  general  public  will 
know  what  to  ask  for.  In- 
stead of  "Sugar",  "Red- 
path's  Sugar";  instead  of 
"Ham",  "Swift's  Premium", 
and  so  on. 


SMITH,  DENNE  &  MOORE 

Limited 

General  Advertising  Agents 

TORONTO— Lumsden  Bldg. 
Montreal  New  York  London 


LEAK 

'Venus  Everpointed 

and  other  MetaJ  Pencils 

-yHE  name  VENUS  is  your 

•*■  guarantee    of    perfection. 

Absolutely      crumble-proof, 

smooth  and  perfectly  graded. 

7  DEGREES 
2B  soft  &  black       F  firm 

B  soft  H  med.  hard 

HB  soft  medium   2H  fiard 
4.H  extra  hard 

75c  per  tuhe  of  12  leads; 
$2.00  per  dozen  tubes 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

240  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yorit 

Ash  us  about  the  new 

VENUS  EVERPOINTED  PENCILS 


Every  Issue  of 

The  Financial  Post 

contains  articles  of 
vital  interest  to  busi- 
ness men  who  take  an 
active  part  in  their 
community      life. 

//  you  are  not  a  regular  subscriber 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  a  trial 
subscription.  You  will  never 
regret   if. 


THE  FINANCIAL  PCST, 

14.^-15.?  University  Ave..  Toronto 

I  enclose    )< 


Bill  me  for  the   annual  subscription 

luirf     t.:  nr,   t,.r    i-.tm-    ,,.»,■ — 52    isSUeS. 


would  indicate  that  in  the  heavier  failures  [ 
involving  the  larger  losses  lack  of  capital  | 
remains  a  very  serious  factor.  Specific 
conditions  curiously  enough  created  25 
per  cent,  of  the  liabilities  as  they  did  also 
of  the  number  of  failures.  That  these 
conditions  which  made  operation  difficult 
during  1921  for  the  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer alike  were  much  more  potent  in 
causing  faiilures  than  say  in  1920  when  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  do  business  on  a 
profit  is  indicated  also  by  the  analysis 
which  showed  only  11.5  per  cent,  of  failures 
in  1919  due  to  specific  conditions.  In- 
competence while  it  caused  23.  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  failures  accounted  for  only 
14.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  liabilities. 

Improved  Exchange  a  Harbinger 
of  Better  Times 

'T*HE  steady  improvement  in  the  foreign 
*■  exchange  situation  which  has  brought 
back  the  pound  sterling  to  a  higher  relative 
value  in  New  York  funds  than  for  several 
years,  and  reduced  the  discount  against 
Canadian  funds  to  under  3  per  cent.  is.  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  favorable  indication 
in  the  business  situation.  For  it  has  be- 
come more  evident  month  by  month  that 
the  only  solution  of  really  good  business 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada will  be  the  opening  up  of  trade  with 
Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  being  brought  about  in  a  sort  of 
negative  manner  by  the  actual  cutting 
down  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  which  for  the 
year  1921  showed  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  $1,500,000,000  as  compared 
with  one  of  nearly  douljle  this  or  $2,900,- 
000,000  for  the  year  1920.  The  billion  and 
one  half  excess  may  still  seem  large  but 
this  was  offset  to  a  great  extent  by  pay- 
ments of  $700,000,000  in  gold  to  the  United 
States.  This  change  in  trade  relations  to- 
gether with  the  improved  internationalfeel- 
ing,  in  a  real  tangible  form,  that  has  result- 
ed from  the  Disarmament  Conference,  to- 
gether with  the  brighter  possibilities  of  a 
world  economic  conference  that  may  result 
in  some  scheme  for  international  credit, 
have  all  had  their  influence  in  the  improve- 
ment of  exchange.  One  financier  in  refer- 
ring to  the  movement  in  exchange,  and  in 
welcoming  it,  declares  that  "We  consider 
that  exchange  rates  are  far  more  impressive 
than  the  views  of  any  one  man,  no  matter 
how  well  formed.  Like  the  stock  market 
they  represent  consensus  of  opinion,  and 
are  superior  to  any  individual  judgment." 

Railways'  Showing  Improved 

AITHILE  the  heavy  deficits  that  the 
^  ^  country  must  meet  in  the  operation 
of  the  National  Railways  continue  to  exer- 
cise those  responsible  for  providing  re- 
venues to  offset  this  drain,  or  making  loans 
where  revenues  fail,  there  is  at  least  some 
encouragement  In  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  relation  of  operating  revenue 
to  operating  expenses.  Taking  all  the 
railways  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  figuring  out  revenue  and  cost 
•of  operation  i*^  is  seen  that  for  the  four 
months  of  1921  ending  in  November — the 
latest  available  figures — revenue  exceeded 
operating  costs.  This  applied  most  of  all 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  System  which  during 
the  past  two  years  has  fallen  below  the  line 
in  revenue  only  three  months,  January 
and  February  of  1920  and  January  1921. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  gradually  is 
being  brought  up  from  a  point  where  its 
costs  of  operation  were  over  three  and  one 
half  times  the  revenue  to  a  point  where  in 
October  and  November  the  revenue  actu- 
ally exceeded  costs.  The  Intercolonial 
System  which  had  been  below  the  line 
during  the  whole  of  1920  and  most  of  1921 
ran  ahead  also  in  October  and  November. 
Taking  the  year  for  eleven  months  the 
position  showed  an  improvement  of  about 
$15,000,000  of  smaller  deficits  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  This,  of  course,  unfortun- 
ately takes  no  account  of  fixed  charges, 
interest,  etc.,  but  there  is  a  small  consola- 
tion in  the  relative  improvement  shown. 

Bonds  More  Favored  by  Investors 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  cost  of  money 
•^^  for  a  loan  made  by  the  largest  City  in 
Canada,  Montreal,  late  in  February,  with 
the  prices  it  paid  for  its  last  series  of  loans 
between  three  and  four  years  ago,  emphas- 
izes the  marked  improvement  that  has  tak- 
en place  in  the  position  of  bonds  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  investor  of  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  also  of  those  invested  in  the  Vic- 


Bonds  secured 
by  the  Province 

The  following  Provincial  Bonds 
have  a  security  behind  them  backed 
by  the  total  resources  of  the  Prov- 
ince. We  recommend  purchase  at 
the  prevailing  prices: 

Province  of  Ontario 
Province  of  Ontario 
Province  of  Ontario 
Province  of  Ontario 


6%,  1  Dec,  1935 

6%,  2  May,  193^ 

6%,  1  Feb.,  I94I 

(>%,  15  Sep.,  1943 
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TORONTO  ESTABUSHED  1891 

T  CORRESPONDENTS  t 
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Why  Not 

8%  and 
— Safety 


t 


THE  old  idea  that  safety  accompanied  a  low  rate 
of  interest  has  long  been  put  in  the  discard. 

During  the  past  7  or  8  years,  with  bankini;  facili- 
ties strained  to  the  limit  under  abnormal  demands, 
borrowers  in  the  AA.'\1  class  (Bradstreet's  highest 
rating)  have  been  obliged — compelled  by  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control — to  pay  rates  of  in- 
terest without  precedent. 

Bankers  to-day  tell  us  that  money  is  working  easier 
—THIS  is  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  assure  to 
yourself  a  high  interest  return  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  with  a  large  margin  of  safety,  by  investing 
in  the  8'v  convertible  debentures  of  The  Mount 
Royal  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  carrying  a  bonus  of 
30'^e  common  shares. 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 


To  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

38  Kim  Street  West,  Toronto 

Dear  Sirs:     Pleiise  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describinR  the  S'v 
Convertible  Debentures  of     The     Mount     Royal     Company,     I.imited,     and 
obliKe. 

Name   in   full 

Full    address 


I 


Please  write  clearly. 
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GIVE  IT  TIME,"  said  Confucius  to  an  impa- 
tient disciple.  "Every  day  cannot  he  a 
Festival  of  Lights." 

Twenty-four  centuries  before  the  age  which  we 
fondly  call  modern!  Yet  the  disciple  of  present-day 
Efificiency  may  find  food  for  thought  in  the  way  the 
great  Chinese  philosopher  planned  out  his  daily  life. 

Confucius,  in  his  wisdom,  took  Time  \osave'X\m&. 

His  was  a  far-visioned  schedule.  "At  fifteen," 
he  wrote  in  his  latter  years,  "I  entered  on  a  life  of 
study.  At  thirty  I  took  my  stand  as  a  scholar.  At 
forty  my  opinions  were  fixed.  At  fifty  1  could 
judge  and  select.  At  sixty  1  never  relapsed  into  a 
known  fault.  At  seventy  I  could  follow  my  heart's 
desires  without  going  wrong."  Confucius  cherished 
the  broad  life- vision  of  which  Li  Po,  China's 
greatest  poet,  sang  thirteen  centuries  after  — 

"  The  nnrverse  is  but  a  tenement 

0/  al(  thiiis^s  visible:    Darkness  and  Day 
The  fasstns  guests  of  TtmeT^ 

In  timekeeping  devices,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
ventions, the  Flowery  Kingdom  apparently  antici- 
pated other  nations  by  thousands  of  years.     Even 


our  "modern"  daylight-saving  system  was  intro- 
duced by  Duke  Chan  a  trifle  over  three  thousand 
years  ago.  He  divided  the  floating  index  of  the 
water-clock  into  one  hundred  kih,  or  parts.  In 
winter  he  allotted  forty  kih  to  day  and  sixty  to 
night.     In  summer  lie  rei'ersed  litis. 

The  tranquil,  leisurely  routine  of  the  high-caste 
Chinese  is  a  con.stant  challenge  to  Canadians,  who 
see  it  as  a  deliberate  waste  of  life's  most  costly 
commodity — Time.  Yet  the  Chinese  gentleman  of 
today  keeps  watch  repair  shops  working  overtime 
by  carrying  M'<^  watches,     ^/^,,„,,;,  constructio,..  ad- 


which  he  is  anxious  shall 
run  harmoniously! 

A  quaint  procedure 
eloquent  of  the  Orient'; 
real  appreciation  o: 
the  value  of  Time,  bul 
happily  unnecessarj 
among  the  fortunate 
owners  of  our  own 
timekeeping  master- 
pieces 


justments  and  service  fully 
covered  by  Elgin  Guarantee 


Builds  Beautiful  Homes — 

MILTON  BRICK 

A  fine  Canadian  product  used  in  the  construction  of 
beautiful  homes  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  immed- 
iate delivery.     Samples  on  application.  :  : 

Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Limited 

Head  Office,  Milton,  Ont. 
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tory  Loans  of  1917,  1918  and  1919.  Early 
in  1918  for  a  loan  of  nearly  $7,000,000  the 
City  issued  bonds  and  the  price  was  so  low 
that  the  money  cost  them  6.92  per  cent, 
and  the  bonds  were  sold  to  the  public  at  a 
price  to  yield  6J^  per  cent.  The  recent 
bond  issue  of  $5,000,000  bore  a  rate  of  5J4 
per  cent,  and  was  sold  to  the  public  at  par, 
giving  a  yield  of  only  5K  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  yield  of  6J^  per  cent,  which 
had  to  be  guaranteed  in  1918.  The  City 
itself  at  the  price  paid  it  by  bond  dealers 
secured  its  money  at  5.61  per  cent.,  a  very 
materia!  reduction  in  the  rate.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  better  class  of 
municipalities  will  be  borrowing  money  at 
5  per  cent,  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
If  this  proves  the  case  high  class  bonds 
should  show  a  considerable  advance  in 
price  between  now  and  then,  as  these  are 
certain  to  move  up  as  interest  rates  decline 
and  thus  maintain  a  yield  to  the  new  in- 
vestor that  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
yields  of  the  new  issue.  This  gradual 
appreciation  should  apply  quite  as  much  to 
Victory  Bonds  as  to  other  first  class  secur- 
ities, and  particularly  should  this  be  the 
ca.se  with  the  tax-exempt  Victories. 

Forecasts  of  Business  Probabilities 

A  REVIEW  of  industrial  conditions  with 
■^*-  a  forecast  for  the  present  year  that 
has  just  been  issued  by  Babson's  Statistical 
Organization  will  provide  investors  with  a 
viewpoint  that  may  aid  them  in  figuring 
out  the  relative  position  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  especially  interested.  In 
agricultural  implements,  for  instance,  it  is 
intimated  that  the  present  radical  price 
cutting  will  continue  and  that  the  market 
will  remain  weak.  In  the  case  of  auto- 
mobiles the  demand  is  increasing  owing  to 
seasonal  tendencies  and  price  reductions. 
There  will  be  further  cuts  in  prices  and  the 
demand  will  be  most  active  for  the  lower 
priced    cars. 

In  iron  and  steel  the  demand  is  improv- 
ing, with  manufacturing  activity  about 
40  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Prices  will  con- 
tinue weak  but  business  will  be  better  in 
1922^  than  in  1921.  In  hardware,  prices 
will  continue  weak  for  months  to  come  and 
the  outlook  is  only  fair.  In  tires  prices  are 
at  the  bottom.  There  will  be  unusually 
keen  competition,  but  demand  will  be 
better  this  year  than  last. 

In  lumber  there  will  be  an  improved  de- 
mand, with  keen  competition  and  con- 
servative buying.  The  condition  of  the 
leather  industry  is  fair.  Tanners  are 
working  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  capacity. 
Stocks  however  are  low  in  the  trade  and  the 
basic  tendency  is  upward. 

In  boots  and  shoes  demand  will  im- 
prove in  the  next  few  months.  Prices  will 
remain  and  further  reductions  will  be  made 
in  the  retail  trade.  The  demand  tor  brick 
will  increase  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
Stocks  are  low  and  activity  will  begin  early 
in  the  spring  and  continue  throughout  the 
summer.  In  the  case  of  cement,  however, 
stocks  are  said  to  be  relatively  heavy. 
There  will  be  an  improved  demand  and 
production  will  be  fair. 

Men's  clothing  will  see  a  continuation  of 
cut-rate  sales  for'some  little  time.  Produc- 
ing costs  will  continue  low.  There  will  be 
a  slight  increase  in  manufacturing  activity. 
General  clothing  prices  will  reach  the  low 
point  this  summer.  In  women's  clothing 
labor  troubles  will  increase  costs  of  produc- 
tion. The  demand  will  be  good  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  summer. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question^-/  would  like  an  opinion  of 
the  International  Bridge,  Windsor  to  Detroit, 
as  an  investment. — A.  L.,  Maple  Valley, 
Ont. 

Answer — The  proposal  to  build  a  big 
international  bridge  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  as  a 'private  enterprise, 
to  be  financed  by  selling  securities  to 'the 
public,  seems  rather  unusual  in  these  days 
of  public  ownership  but  if  proper  charters 
are  secured  from  the  governments,  it  would 
seem  to  be  sound.  The  men  behind  this 
project  to  link  up  Detroit  and  Windsor  in- 
clude substantial  business  men  with  a  stake 
in  the  community  which  should  benefit 
but  it  is  not  indicated  that  they  will  be 
large  investors  in  the  venture  itself. 

Apart  from  the  project  itself  the  investor 
has  to  carefully  consider  the  price  he  is 
paying.  On  the  terms  indicated  bonds 
at  87  would  show  a'return  of  8.155  per  cent, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  $100  is 
being  paid  for  common  stock  on|which  there 
would  only  be  a  return  when  profits  war- 
ranted. A  conservative  view  then  might 
put  the  price  of  $300  of  bonds  at  $361  and 
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the  basis  of  the  return  would  have  to  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  Another  point  which 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
yield  is  the  provision  in  the  prospectus  that 
the  directors  may,  if  considered  necessary, 
suspend  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  bridge 
is  opened  for  traffic.  Thus,  if  the  bridge 
were  not  opened  before  1925,  and  it  would 
not  seem  likely  that  it  would  be  ready  be- 
fore that  time,  it  might  easily  be  that  no 
interest  would  be  paid  until  1930. 

Ouestion — Please  give  me  your  opinion 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  Northern  Life 
Insurance  -Company. — J.  R.  K.,  Spring 
Lake,  Alia. 

Answer — The  Northern  Life  holds  a 
Dominion  Charter,  and  is  subject  to  feder- 
al inspection.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  in- 
sure with. 

Ouestion — /  ivould  like  your  opinion 
ff  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Bonds.  How 
is  it  that  they  are  carrying  a  better  rate  of 
interest  than  Victory  Bonds'! — B.  McC, 
Priiiceton,  Ont. 

Answer — Grand  Trunk  Pacific  RaUway 
4%  bonds  due  in  1955  are  a  good  railway 
issue,  but  are  not  obligations  of  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada.  The  bonds  offered  you 
are  secondary  obligations  of  the  G.  T.  R. 
Mountain  and  Prairie  sections  and  so  long 
as  the  railroad  remains  under  public  owner- 
ship you  are  practically  assured  of  your 
interest  payment  being  met  promptly. 

The  bonds  give  a  higher  yield  than  vic- 
tories; first,  because  they  are  not  a  govern- 
ment obligation  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly and  second,  because  they  have  a  4% 
rather  than  a  5%  coupon  rate. 

With  the  understanding  that  they  are 
not  in  the  same  class  as  Victory  bonds,  but 
are  simply  a  good  rail  bond,  we  would 
recommend  their  purchase. 

Ouestion — /  %uant  to  sell  same  Cana- 
dian Associated  Gold  Fields  stock.  How 
should  I  proceedl — R.  E.  Davidson,  Sask. 

Answer — According  to  an  agreement 
for  pooling  the  stock  of  the  Canadian 
Associated  Goldfields,  shareholders  have 
undertaken  not  to  sell  their  holdings. 
This  arrangement  was  entered  into,  we 
understand  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  stock  until  active  productionwas  taken. 
We  are  not  aware  that  this  pool  has  as 
yet  been  ended.  If  you  are  not  party  to 
this  agreement,  you  of  course  are  at  lib- 
erty to  sell  your  stock  if  you  can  find  a  pur- 
chaser. No  transaction  has  been  recorded 
for  some  time,  and  we  are  therefore  not  in 
a  position  to  quote  you  any  price.  Would 
advise  you  to  communicate  with  the  head 
office  of  this  company  in  Toronto. 

Ouestion — Would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  would  consider  the 
ptirchase  of  preferred  and  common  stock 
of  L.  R.  Steel  Service  Corporation  a  sound 
investment! — A.  L.,  Oromocto,    N.  B. 

Answer — We  could  not  advise  you  to 
buy  stock  in  the  L.  R.  Steel  Realty  and 
Development  Corporation  as  anything  but 
a  speculation  and  in  our  opinion  not  a  very 
attractive  one  at  that.  It  should  not  be 
considered  by  a  person  like  yourself  with 
whom  we  believe  safety  of  principal  is 
more  important  than  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  larger  income. 

Ouestion — What  is  your  opinion  of  an 
investment  in  German  marks  at  the  present 
'imel—C.  G.  P.,  Queenston,  Ont. 

Answer — Buying  German  marks  for  a 
rise  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  gamble.  If 
you  have  good  grounds  for  thinking  that 
I  hey  will  return  to  value  at  anything  like 
'  he  rate  mentioned  you  would  be  quite 
justified  in  backing  judgment  but  if  you 
take  a  flyer  we  would  advise  you  to  forget 
about  it  and  accept  any  profit  in  the  future 
with  thanks  to  providence. 

Ouestion — What  do  you  know  about 
Ike  Dominion  Combing  Mills'! — /.  W.  M., 
Toronto. 

Answer — The  Dominion  Development 
Corporation  was  organized  as  the  selling 
ai;pncy  for  the  flotation  of  stock  of  the 
Dominion  Combing  Mills.  A.  E.  Rea  is 
tiehind  both  propositions.  Mr.  Rea  has 
had  a  long  business  experience,  particularly 
as  a  merchant.  He  was  head  of  the  A.  E. 
Rea  Company,  a  department  store  at 
Ottawa,  which,  howeyer,  got  into  some 
difficulties  financially  during  the  war. 

The  project  would  seem  to  be  one  on  a 
reasonably  sound  basis  and  Mr.  Rea  is  a 
man  of  energy  with  confidence  in  it.  How- 
ever, woollen  manufacturers  inform  us 
that  they  have  looked  into  the  proposition 


and  doubt  whether  it  will  be  a  success. 
They  claim  that  there  is  not  a  wide  enough 
market  in  Canada  for  all  the  products  of  a 
combing  plant  and  then  under  the  pre- 
sent conditions  it  is  cheaper  to  send  our 
wool  out  of  the  country  and  buy  the  re- 
quired products  for  our  own  needs.  An 
important  point  would  probably  be  as  to 
whether  or  not  something  in  the  way  of  a 
protective  tariff  could  be  secured.  We 
have  been  informed  that  a  tariff  of  10 
per  cent,  would  ensure  success  but  Mr.  Rea 
is  convinced  that  even  should  there  not  be 
a  tariff  the  undertaking  could  still  be  made 
to  show   profits. 

Ouestion — What  is  status  of  Metho- 
dist Book    Room   bonds'! — Subscriber. 

Answer — These  debentures  are  a  first 
rnortgage  on  the  property  with  conserva- 
tive valuation  of  between  two  to  three 
times  amount  of  debenture  issue.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  Methodist  Church  as  a 
Corporation  stands  behind  the  issue.  The 
security  would  therefore  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly sound. 

The  Book  Room  has  never  refused  to 
take  up  debentures  when  debenture  hold- 
ers under  pressure  have  required  their 
money. 

Ouestion — Are  preference  sharehold- 
ers in  a  close  corporation  entitled  to  receive 
a  copy  of  the  by-taws'! — B.  B.,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Answer — A  shareholder  is  at  any  time 
privileged  to  inspect  the  books  of  his  com- 
pany— and  this  of  course  includes  by- 
laws as  well.  But  whether  copies  of  the 
by-laws  be  printed  for  distribution  to  the 
shareholders  is  a  matter,  we  judge,  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  and 
the  shareholders  themselves. 

Ouestion — What  is  your  opinion  of 
The  Banking  Service  Corporation  as  an 
investment'! — W.  J.  H.,  Golden  Lake,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Banking  Service  Cor- 
poration is  an  Underwriting  organization 
and  is  acting  in  this  capacity  for  a  number 
of  affiliated  organizations  headed  by  the 
Mutual  Finance  Corporation.  The  com- 
panies thus  organized  have  an  aggregate 
capitalization  of  $8,200,000,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  advancing  credit 
accommodation  in  the  instalment  sale  of 
homes  in  the  different  cities  in  which  the 
companies  are  located.  The  Mutual  Fi- 
nance Corporation  wasfirst  organized  in  the 
city  of  Windsor,  and  its  operations  were 
considered  so  successful  that  it  was  decided 
to  organize  similar  companies  and  operate 
in  other  Ontario  cities.  Success  in  this  busi- 
ness is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
management:  and  judging  by  the  com- 
panies' experiences  so  far  the  management 
in  this  case  would  appear  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  stock  should  hardly  be  recom- 
mended as  a  buy  for  a  widow  or  orphan,  or 
for  one  solely  dependent  upon  such  income, 
but  as  a  speculative  investment  for  a 
limited  amount  it  has  attractions. 

Ouestion — What  is  your  opinion  of 
Parker  Motor  Car  Comvany  of  Montreal 
as  an  investment"! — L.  F.,   Newfoundland. 

Answer — Like  all  new  industries  the 
Parker  Motor  Car  Cpmpany  of  Montreal 
must  be  considered  as  a  speculative  pur- 
chase as  distinct  from  a  security  of  a  com- 
pany that  has  passed  successfully  through 
a  period  both  of  good  and  bad  times,  which 
tests  it  thoroughly.  In  its  favor  the  Com- 
pany would  appear  to  have  designed  an 
excellent  type  of  car,  and  it  is  conserving 
its  resources  by  purchasing  the  parts  rather 
than  equipping  plants  for  this  out  of  capi- 
tal. We  understand  that  some  3,000  cars 
have  been  sold  to  dealers  and  the  Com- 
pany expects  to  start  deliveries  in  two  or 
three  months.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  tell  what  real  success  it  will  have  for 
several  years,  so  that  in  investing  you 
would  naturally  be  taking  the  chance  that 
lies  in  all  new  industries,  and  for  that 
matter  in  a  great  many  of  the  older  estab- 
lished ones.  There  is  no  dividend  being 
paid  on  the  common  stock. 

Ouestion — /  should  like  your  opinion 
of  the  Zenith  Comvanies'  utock  as  an  in- 
vestment.— A.  G.,  Elmira,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Zenith  Companies  Inc., 
is  a  holding  company,  controlling  the 
Merchant  Casualty  Company,  the  Union 
Fire  &  Casualty  Company,  both  with 
head  offices  in  Winnipeg  Man.,  and  the 
Merchants  Life  &  Casualty  Company 
with  head  office  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  Canadian  companies  do  business  in 
every  province  and  the  Merchants  Life 
operates  in  eighteen  states  on  the  other 
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We  have  just  issued  a  booklet — 
^'Dominion  Income  Tax — Questions 
and   Answers" 

which  explains  in  a  simple,  concise  way  eill 
Canadian  Government  Tax  requirements. 
The  booklet  is  the  work  of  a  tax  specialist  It 
simplifies— for  any  individual,  incorporated 
company  or  estate— the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  income  tcix  return. 

ff'^e  will  be  please/^  to  forward  a  copy  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  33  A 
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THE  hand  processes — seven  of  them — by 
which  every  single  Spencerian  Pen  is 
carefully  and  separately  fashioned,  are  what 
make  Spencerian  Pens  so  long  lived,  so  uni- 
form in  quality  and  so  perfect  in  their  writing 
points.  We  might  add  that  this  same  indi- 
vidual care  has  made  them  the  standard  for  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
over  half  a  century.     At  all  good  dealers.  349  Broadway.  New  York 


Send  1  Ocfor  10  sample 
pens,  and ^et free,  that 
fascinating  book, 
"  What  Your  Hand- 
ivriting  Reveals." 
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Every    Young  Canadian 
Should  Have  this  Book! 

Here's  a  veritable  paradise  of  thrills,  interest  and 
excitement— "THE  TRAIL  MAKERS  BOYS'  AN- 
NUAL." The  kind  of  reading  every  healthy  boy 
craves — provided  with  just  as  much  color  as  good 
counsel  demands.  Here  are  stories  by  leading  Can- 
adian and  British  authors — stories  of  Canada — stories 
from  our  history — stories  of  Indian  lore  and  wood- 
craft, of  sea  and  prairie,  of  forests  and  animals ! 

It's  a  great,  big,  thick  book — lavishly  illustrated — 
.every  page  will  captivate  a  boy's  interest.     Note  the 
famous  Canadian  and  British  writers  who  wrote  it : 


Famous  Authors 

(Vrthur   Mee 
Lovell  Coombs 
Marshall  Saunders 
Arthur   Heming 
Agnes  C.  Laut 
Douglas  Durkin 
R.  G.  Macbeth 
Robert  Stead 
H.  A.  Cody 
H.  C.  Lowery 
John  Oxenham 
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Famous  Authors 

Hopkins   Moorhouse 
Percy   R.   Hayward 
Fred  Jacob 
Lt.-Col.  W.  C.  Barker 
Mark   Robinson 
Frederick  VV.  Wallace 
Laddie    Cassells 
W.  Bourne  Cooke 
Dorothy  M.  Hobden 


Articles  on  sport,  the  forest  animals,  war  heroes,  frontiers- 
men, sailor  life,  boy  scouts,  ranch  life — hardly  a  subject  has 
been  overlooked  that  would  appeal  to  a  healthy  Canadian 
youngster  who  loves  the  outdoors.     And  every  boy  can 
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side.  According  to  the  annual  statement 
covering  the  operations  of  the  subsidiaries 
for  the  year  1920,  each  company  shows  a 
gain  in  premium  income,  the  Union  Fire 
from  .$198,621  in  1919  to  $.304,762  in  1920; 
the  Merchants  Casualty  from  $465,820 
to  $495,909  and  the  Merchants  Life  from 
$204,184  to  $281,246.  We  are  informed 
by  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  company  in 
Toronto  that  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  were  paid  on  the  company's 
stock  for  1918,  10  r>er  cent,  for  1919,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  1920.  The  company  has 
been  building  up  along  con.servative  lines, 
and  with  capable  management  there 
should  be  a  splendid  field  of  opportunity 
in  Canada.  Until  the  Company  has  pass- 
ed the  development  stage,  however,  and 
has  become  established  upon  thoroughly 
stable  lines  we  can  only  regard  the  stock 
as  speculative. 

Question — Please  advU-e  me  whether 
you  consider  it  safe  to  take  slock  in  the 
Climax  Rubber  Company. — Mrs.  W.  P., 
Hamilton,  Out. 

Answer — We  see  little  attraction  in 
the  stock  offer  of  the  Climax  Rubber  Com- 
pany, as  an  investment  for  a  woman.  In 
the  first  place  this  is  a  new  concern  which 
has  not  yet  been  tried,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  big  element  of  speculation 
present.  It  is  a  rubber  concern,  and  is 
entering  a  field  which  is  highly  competi- 
tive, and  where  conditions  change  rapid- 
ly. The  stock  is  by  no  means  safe,  and 
we  would  urge  you  to  place  your  money  in 
some  gilt-edged  security  such  as  govern- 
ment bonds. 

Question — Dc  you  consider  stock  in 
The  Commercial  Life  of  Edmonton  a  good 
investment! — G.  E.  C,  Hillcrest  Mines, 
Alia. 

Answer — The  Commercial  Life  is  fac- 
ing the  usual  problems  of  the  younger  in- 
surance company,  but  with  efficient  man- 
agement we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  maintain  a  profitable  basis  from  the 
shareholders'  standpoint. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of  the 
stock  of  the  Tiger  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany as  an  investment"! — E.  M.,  Petrolia, 
Ont. 

Answer — Late  last  year  the  Tiger  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company  completed  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  equipment  in  its 
plant  at  Belleville  bringing  the  possible 
capacity  to  450  tires  a  day.  Officers  of  the 
company  report  a  fair  demand  for  their 
products  with  substantial  contracts  on 
hand.  The  concern  is  a  comparatively 
new  one  but  seems  to  be  getting  under 
way  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  tire 
industry  has  passed  through  a  period  of 
adjustment  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
would  seem  to  be  improving.  However, 
it  is  an  industry  in  which  there  promises 
to  be  very  keen  competition  with  produc- 
tion costs  in  favor  of  the  large  highly  or- 
ganized concerns. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  advice 
on  Canadian  Associated  Goldfields  stock. — 
Subscriber,  Bolton,  Ont. 

Answer — If  you  are  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  Associated  Goldfields  ve  advise 
you  to  look  for  some  other  investment. 
If  you  already  hold  stock  there  is  little 
that  you  can  do  but  wait. 

Question — /  hold  some  L.  R.  Steel  stock, 
please  advise  me  the  best  way  to  sell  it. — 
F.  B.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Answer — We  would  advise  you  to  com- 
municate with  .J.  E.  Carter,  "investment 
Broker,  Guelph,  Ont.  We  understand 
that  he  has  a  connection  through  which 
shares  of  the  L.  T.  Steel  Corporation  can 
be  disposed  of  but  you  would  probaby 
only  get  half,  or  less  than  half,  what  you 
paid  for  them.  On  this  ba.sis  you  might  not 
of  course,  care  to  give  up  your  holdings  at 
this  time.  In  our  opinion  the  proposition 
is  a  very  speculative  one  with  a  future  ren- 
dered doubly  uncertain  because  of  the 
conditions  prevailing. 


Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  Canadian 
industrial  investments  (if  a 
sta/mped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed )  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor,  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I 


T  WAS  market 

day  at  Aldersbury, 

the  old  county 
town  of  Aldshire,  and  the  busiest  hour 
of  the  day.  The  clock  of  St.  Juliana's  was 
on  the  point  of  striking  three,  and  the 
streets  below  it  were  thronged..  The  gentry, 
indeed,  were  beginning  to  take  themselves 
homeward;  a  carriage  and  four,  with  pastilUons  in  yellow 
jackets,  awaited  its  letters  before  the  Post  Office,  and  near 
at  hand  a  red-wheeled  tandem-cart,  the  horses  tossing  their 
small,  keen  heads,  hung  on  the  movements  of  its  master, 
who  was  gossiping  on  the  steps  of  Ovington's  Bank,  on 
Bride  Hill.  But  only  the  vans  bound  to  more  distant 
valleys  had  yet  started  on  their  lagging  journey;  the  farm- 
ers' gigs,  the  hucksters'  carts,  the  pack-asses,  still  lingered, 
filling  the  streets  with  a  chattering,  moving  multitude. 
White-coated  yeomen  and  their  wives  jostled  their  betters 
-but  with  humble  apologies— in  the  low-browed  shops 
or  hardtly  pushed  «mocked-frocks  from  the  narrow  pave- 
ments or  clung  together  in  obstinate  groups  in  the  road- 
way. Loud  was  the  babel  about  the  yards  of  the  inns, 
loudest  where  the  tap-rooms  poured  forth  those  who,  hav- 
ing dined  well,  had  also  drunk  deep,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
great-grandsires. 

Through  all  this  medley  and  hubbub  a  young  man  thread- 
ed his  way.  He  wore  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  a  waist- 
coat to  match,  and  drab  trousers,  and  as  lie  hurried  along, 
his  hat  tilted  back,  he  greeted  gentle  and  simple  with  the 
same  laughing  nod.  He  had  the  carriage  of  one  who  had 
a  fixed  position  in  the  world  and  knew 
his  worth;  and  so  attractive  was  his 
smile,  so  gallant  his  confidence  ,that  lik- 
ing ran  before  him,  and  half  of  the  faces 
that  he  encountered  mirrored  his  good 
humour.  As  he  passed  along  the  High 
Street,  and  skirted  the  Market  Place-, 
where  the  quaint  effigy  of  an  ancient 
Prince,  great  in  his  day,  looked  down  on 
the  turmoil  from  the  front 
of  the  Market  House,  he 
Klanced  up  at  the  clock, 
noted  the  imminence  of 
the  hour,  and  quickened 
his  pace. 

AM  A  N  touched  him 
on  the  sleeve.  "Mr. 
Bourdillon,  sir,"  he  said, 
trying  to  stop  him,  "by 
your  leave,  I  want  to — " 

"Not  now.  Not  now, 
Broadway,"  theyoung  man 
answered  quickly.  "I'm 
meeting  the  mail."  And 
before  the  other  had  fairly 
taken  in  his  words  he  was 
a  dozen  paces  away,  now 
slipping  deftly  between 
t  wo  lurching  farmers,  now 
coasting  about  the  more 
obstinate   groups. 

A  moment  later  St. 
.luliana's  clock,  hard  put  to  it  to  raise  its 
wheezy  voice  above  the  din,  struck  the 
hour.  The  young  man  slackened  his  pace. 
He  was  in  time,  but  only  barely  in  time,  for 
as  he  paused,  the  distant  notes  of  the  guard's 
bugle  sprang  like  fairy  music  above  the  tur- 
bid current  of  sound  and  gave  notice  that 
the  coach  was  at  hand.  Hurriedly  gigs  and  carta  drew  aside, 
the  crowd  sought  the  pavements,  the  more  sober  drew  the 
heedless  out  of  danger,  half-a-dozen  voices  cried  "Look  out! 
Have  a  care!"  and  with  a  last  shrill  Tantivy!  Tantivy! 
Tantivy!  the  four  sweating  bays,  the  leaders  cantering, 
the  wheelers  trotting,  the  bars  all  taut,  emerged  from  the 
crest  of  the  steep  Cop;  and  the  Holyhead  Mail,  within  a 
minute  of  its  time,  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  Lion, 
the  Royal  Arms  shining  bravely  from  its  red  panels. 
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Shop-keepers  ran  to  their  doors,  the  crowd  closed  up 
about  it,  the  yokels  gaped — for  who  in  those  days  felt  no 
interest  in  its  advent!  By  that  coach  had  come,  eleven 
years  before,  the  news  of  the  abdication  of  the  Corsican 
and  the  close  of  the  Great  War.  Laurelled  and  flagged,  it 
had  thrilled  the  town  a  year  afterwards  with  the  tidings  of 
Waterloo.  Later  it  had  signalled  the  death  of  the  old  blind 
king,  and  later  still,  the  acquittal — as  all  the  world  regard- 
ed it — of  Queen  Caroline.  Ah,  how  the  crowd  had  cheered 
then!  And  how  lustily  old  Squire  Griffin  of  Garth,  the 
great-uncle  of  this  young  man,  now  come  to  meet  the  mail, 
had  longed  to  lay  his  cane  about  their  disloyal  shoulders! 

The  coachman,  who  had  driven  the  eleven-mile  stage 
from  Haygate  in  fifty-eight  minutes,  unbuckled  and  flung 
down  the  reins.  The  guard  thrust  his  bugle  into  its  case, 
tossed  a  bundle  of  journals  to  the  waiting  boys,  and  stepped 
nimbly  to  the  ground.  The  passengers  followed  more  slow- 
ly, stamping  their  chilled  feet,  and  stretching  their  cramped 
limbs.  Some,  who  were  strangers,  looked  about  them  with 
a  travelled  air,  or  hastened  to  the  blazing  fires  that  shone 
from  the  Lion  windows,  while  two  or  three  who  were  at 
their  journey's  end  bustled  about,  rescuing  shawls  and 
portmanteaux,  or  dived  into  inner  pockets  for  the  coach- 
man's fee. 


"Not      now.      Broadway, "      the      young:      man 

answered    quickly.      "Vm    meetinit    the    mail." 

Before     the     olhrr     had     fairly     taken     in     his 

wordfi  he   was   a   dozen  paces  away. 


The  last  to  appear, 
a  man,  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  in  a 
handsome,  caped  trav- 
elling-coat, was  in  no- 
hurry.    He  stepped  out  at  his  ease  and 
found  the  young  man  who  has  been  describ- 
ed at  his  side.     "That  you,  Arthtu-?"    he 
said,  his  face  lighting  up.     "All  well?" 
"All  well,  sir.    Let  me  take  that?" 
"Isn't  Rodd  here?   Ah!"  to  a  second  young  man,  plainer, 
darker,  and  more  soberly  garbed,  who  had  silently  appeared 
at  his  forerunner's  elbow.     "Take  this,  Rodd,  will  you?" 
handing  him  a  small  leather  case.    "Don't  let  it  go,  until 
it  is  on  my  table.    All  well?" 
"All  well,  sir,  thank  you." 

"Then  go  on  at  once,  will  you?  I  will  follow  with  Mr. 
Bourdillon.  Give  me  your  arm,  Arthur."  He  looked  about 
him  as  he  spoke.  One  or  two  hats  were  lifted,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  courtesy  with  a  smile.    "Betty  well?" 

"You'll  find  her  at  the  window  looking  out.  All  gone 
swimmingly  I  hope,  sir?" 

"Swimmingly?"  The  traveller  paused  on  the  word,  per- 
haps questioning  its  propriety;  and  he  did  not  continue 
until  they  had  disengaged  themselves  from  the  group  round 
the  coach.  He  and  the  young  man  came,  though  there 
was  nothing  to  show  this,  from  different  grades  of  society, 
and  the  one  was  thirty  years  older  than  the  other  and  some 
inches  shorter.  Yet  there  was  a  likeness.  The  lower  part 
of  the  face  in  each  was  strong  ,  and  a  certain  brightness  in 
the  eyes,  that  was  alertness  in  the  younger  man  and  keen- 
ness in  the  elder,  told  of  a  sanguine  temperament;  and  they 
were  both  good-looking.  "Swimmingly?"  the  traveller  re- 
peated when  they  had  freed  themselves  from  their  immed- 
iate neighbours.  "Well,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  that  way, 
yes.  But,  it's  wonderful,  wonderful,"  in  a  lower  tone,  as  he 
paused  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance,  "the  state  of 
things  up  there,  my  boy." 
"Still  rising?" 

"Rising  as  if  things  would  never  fall.    And  upon Tny  word 
I  don't  know  why,  with  the  marvel- 
ous progress  everything  is  making — 
but  I'll  tell  you  all  that  later.     It's  a 
full  market.    Is  Acherley  at  the  bank?" 
"Yes,  and  Sir  Charles.    They  came 
a  little  before  time." 
"Clement  is  with  them,  I  suppose?" 
"Well,  no,  sir," 

"Don't  say  he's  away  to-day?"  in 
a  tone  of  vexation. 

"I'm  afraid  he  is," 
Arthur  admitted  reluct- 
antly. "But  they  are  all 
right.  I  offered  Sir 
Charles  the  paper,  but 
they  preferred  to  wait 
outside." 

"D n!"  muttered 

the  other,  nodding  right 
and  left.  "Too  bad  of 
the  boy!  Too  bad!  No," 
to  the  person  who  had 
lain  in  wait  for  Bourdil- 
lon and  now  put  him- 
self in  their  way,  "J 
can't  stop  now,  M  r. 
Broadway." 

"But,  Mr.  Ov- 
ington!  Just  a — " 
"Not  now!" 
Ovington  answer- 
ed curtly.  "Call 
to-morrow."  And 
when  they  had 
left  the  man,  be- 
hind, "AVTiatdoes 
he  want?" 

"What  they  all 
want,"  Arthur 
answered  smiling. 
"A  good  thing.'* 
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"But  he  isn't  a  customer." 

"No,  but  he  will  be  to-morrow,"  the  young  man  rejoined. 
"They  are  all  agog.  They've  all  got  it  that  you  can  make  a 
man's  fortune  by  a  word,  and  of  course  they  want  their 
fortunes  made." 

"Ah?"  the  other  ejaculated  drily.  "But  seriously,  look 
about  you,  Arthur.  Did  you  ever  see  a  greater  change  in 
men's  faces — from  what  they  were  this  time  two  years? 
Even  the  farmers!" 

"Well,  they  are  doing  well." 

"Better,  at  any  rate.  Better,  even  they.  Yes,  Mr.  Wol- 
ley,"  to  a  stout  man,  much  wrapped  up,  who  put  himself  in 
the  way,  "follow  us,  please.  Sir  Charles  is  waiting.  Bet- 
ter," Ovington  continued  to  his  companion,  as  the  man  fell 
behind,  "and  prices  rising,  and  demand — demand  spreading 
in  everything." 

"Including  Stocks?" 

"Including  Stocks.  I've  some  news  for  Sir  Charles,  that, 
if  he  has  any  doubts  about  joining  us,  will  fix  him.  Well, 
here  we  are,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  home.  We'll 
go  in  by  the  house  door,  Arthur,  or  Betty 
will  be  disappointed." 

The  bank  stood  on  Bride  Hill,  looking 
down  the  High  Street.  The  position  was 
excellent  and  the  house  good.  Still,  it  was 
no  more  than  a  house  for  in  1825  banks 
were  not  the  institutions  that  they  have 
since  become.  They  had  still  for  rivals  the 
old  stocking  and  the  cracked  teapot,  and 
among  banks,  Ovington's  at  Aldersbury 
was  neither  of  long  standing  nor  of  more 
than  local  repute. 

Mr.  Ovington  led  the  way 
into  the  house,  and  had 
barely  removed  his  hat  when 
a  girl  flew  down  the  wide  oak 
staircase  and  flung  herself 
upon  him.  "Oh,  father!"  she 
cried.  "Here  at  last!  Aren't 
you  cold?   Aren't  you  starving?" 

"Pretty  well  for  that,"  he  replied,  stroking  her 
hair  in  a  way  that  proved  that,  whatever  he  was 
to  others,  he  had  a  soft  spot  for  his  daughter.    "Pretty  well 
for  that,  Betty." 

"Well,  there's  a  good  fire!    Come  and  warm  yourself! ' 

"That's  what  I  can't  do,  my  dear,"  he  said,  taking  off 
his  great  coat.   "Business  first." 

'But  I  thought  you  had  done  all  that  in  London?" 
pouting. 

"Not  all,  but  some.    I  shall  be  an  hour,  perhaps  more. 

She  shot  a  mutinous  glance  at  Arthur.  '  'Why  can't  he  do 
it?    AndMr.  Rodd?" 

"You  think  we  are  old  enough,  Betty?" 

"Apprentices  should  be  seen,  not  heard!"  she  snapped. 

Arthur's  position  at  the  bank  had  been  hardly  under- 
stood at  first,  and  in  some  fit  of  mischief,  Betty,  determined 
not  to  bow  down  to  his  pretensions,  had  christened  him  the 
"Apprentice." 

"I  thought  that  that  proverb  applied  to  children,"  he 
retorted. 

The  girl  was  a  beauty,  dark  and  vivid,  but  small,  and 
young  enough  to  feel  the  gibe.  Before  she  could  retaliate, 
however,  her  father  intervened.  "Where's  Clement?"  he 
asked.    "I  know  that  he  is  not  here." 

"Tell-tale!"  she  flung  at  Arthur.  "If  you  must  know, 
father,"  mildly,  "I  think  that  he's "  • 

"Mooning  somewhere,  I  suppose,  instead  of  being  in  the 
bank,  as  he  should  be.  And  market  day  of  all  days!  There, 
come,  Bourdillon,  J  mustn't  keep  Sir  Charles  and  Acherley 
waiting."  He  led  the  way  to  the  rear  of  the  hall,  where  a 
door  on  the  left  hand  led  into  the  bank  parlour.  Betty 
made  a  face  after  them. 

In  the  parlour  which  lay  behind  the  public  office  were 
two  riien.  One,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  was 
reading  the  Morning  Post.  The  other  was  standing  at  the 
window,  his  very  shoulders  expressing  his  impatience.  But 
it  was  to  the  former,  a  tall,  middle-aged  man,  stiff  and 
pompous,  with  thin  sandy  hair"but  kindly  eyes,  that  Oving- 
ton made  the  first  advance.  "I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting.  Sir  Charles,"  he  said.  "Very  sorry.  But  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  not  wasted  a  minute.  Mr.  Acherley,"  to 
the  other,  "pardon  me,  will  you?  Just  a  word  with  Sir 
Charles  before  we  begin." 

And  leaving  Bourdillon  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 
impatient  Acherley,  Ovington  drew  Sir  Charles  Woosen- 
ham  aside.  "I  have  gone  alittle  beyond  my  instructions," 
he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "andsold  your  Monte  Reales." 

The  Baronet's  face  fell.  "Sold!"  he  ejaculated.  "Parted 
with  them?    But  I  never— my  dear  sir,  I  never " 

"Authorised  a  sale?"  the  banker  agreed  suavely.  "No, 
perfectly  right.  Sir  Charles.  But  I  was  on  the  spot  and  I 
felt  myself  responsible.  There  was  a  favourable  turn  and" 
—forestalling  the  other  as  he  would  have  interrupted— 
"my  rule  is  little  and  sure — little  and  sure,  andsellon  a  fair 
rise.  I  don't  think  you  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  trans- 
action." 

But  Sir  Charles's  displeasure  showed  itself  in  his  face. 
He  was  a  man  of  family  and  influence,  honourable  and 
straight-forward,  but  his  abilities  were  hardly  on  a  par 
with  his  position,  and  though  he  had  at  times  an  inkling  of 


the  fact  it  only  made  him  the  more  jealous  of  interference. 
"But  I  never  contemplated,"  he  said,  the  bloodrisingtohis 
face,  "never  for  a  moment, that  you  would  part  with  the 
stocks  without  reference  to  me,  Mr.  Ovington." 

"Precisely,  precisely — without  your  authority.  Sir 
Charles —  except  at  a  really  good  profit.  I  think  that  four 
or  five  hundred  was  mentioned?  .lust  so.  Well,  if  you  will 
look  at  this  draft,  which  of  course  includes  the  price  of  the 
stocks — they  cost,  if  I  remember,  fourteen  hundred  or 
thereabouts — you  will,  I  hope— I  really  hope — approve  of 
what  I  did." 

Sir  Charles  adjusted  his  glas.ses,  andfrowned  at  the  paper. 
He  was  prepared  to  be  displeased  and  to  show  it.   "Two 
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thousandsixhundred,"he  muttered, "two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven!" 
his  jaw  dropping  in  his  surprise.  "Two 
thousand  six — really!  Ah,  well,  I  certainly  think" — with  a 
quick  change  to  cordiality  that  would  have  amused  an  on- 
looker— "that  you  acted  for  the  best.  Ilam  obliged  to  you, 
much  obliged,  Mr.  Ovington.    A  handsome  profit." 

"I  felt  sure  that  you  would  approve,"  the  banker  assented 
gravely.  "Shall  Bourdillon  put  the  draft — Arthur,  be  good 
enough  to  place  this  draft  to  Sir  Charles  Woosenham's 
account.  And  tell  Mr.  WoUey  and  Mr.  Grounds — I  think 
they  are  waiting — to  come  in.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Acherley,"  approaching  him  in  turn. 

"No  plum  for  me,  I  suppose?" growled  that  gentleman, 
whom  the  gist  of  the  interview  with  Sir  Charles  had  not  es- 
caped. He  was  a  tall,  hatchet-faced,  dissipated-looking 
man,  of  an  old  family,  Acherley  of  Acherley.  He  had  been 
a  dandy  with  Brummell,  had  shaken  his  elbow  at  Watier's 
when  Crockford  managed  it,  had  dined  at  the  Pavilion; 
now  he  vegetated  in  the  country  on  a  mortgaged  estate,  and 
on  Sundays  attended  cock-fights  behind  the  village  public- 
house. 

"Well,  not  to-day,"  Ovington  answered  pleasantly.  "But 
when  we  have  shaken  the  tree  a  little — " 

"One  may  fall,  you  think?" 

"I  hope  so.    You  will  be  unlucky  if  one  does  not." 

The  two  men  who  had  been  summoned  came  in,  each 
after  his  fashion.  WoUey  entered  first,  endeavouring  to 
mask  under  a  swaggering  manner  his  consciousness  that  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  his  betters.  A  clothier  from  the 
Valleys  and  one  of  Ovington's  earhest  customers,  he  had 
raised  himself,  as  the  banker  had,  and  from  the  same  stra- 
tum; but  by  enlarging  instead  of  selling  his  mill.  During 
the  war  he  had  made  much  money  and  had  come  to  at- 
tribute his  success  a  little  more  to  his  abilities  and  a  little 
less  to  circumstances  than  was  the  fact.  Of  late  there  were 
whispers  that  in  the  financial  storm  of  '16,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  war,  he  had  come  near  the  rocks; 
but  if  so  he  had  put  a  bold  face  on  the  crisis,  and  by  an 
assertive  manner  and  by  steadily  putting  himself  forward 
he  had  impressed  most  men  with  a  belief  in  his  wealth. 
"Afternoon, Sir  Charles,"he  grunted, with  as  much  ease  as 
he  could  compass.  "Afternoon,"  to  Acherley.  He  took  a 
seat  at  the  table  and  slapped  down  his  hat.  He  was 
here  on  business  and  he  meant  to  show  that  he  knew  what 
business  was. 

Grounds,  who  followed,  was  a  man  of  a  different  type. 
He  was  a  maltster  and  had  been  a  dairyman;  a  leading 
tradesman  in  the  town,  cautious,  penurious,  timid,  putting 
pound  to  pound  without  saying  much  about  it,  and  owning 
that  respect  for  his  superiors  which  became  one  in  his  posi- 
tion. Until  lately  he  had  hoarded  his  savings,  or  put  them 
into  the  five  per  cents. ;  he  had  distrusted  even  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  bank.  But  progress  was  in  the  air, 
new  enterprises,  new  discoveries  were  the  talk  of  the  town, 
the  interest  on  the  five  per  cents,  had  been  reduced  to  four, 
and  in  a  rare  moment  of  rashness,  he  had  taken  a  hint 
dropped  by  Ovington,  had  ventured,  and  won.  He  still 
trembled  at  his  temerity,  he  still  vowed  in  wakeful  moments 
that  he  would  return  to  the  old  safe  road,  but  in  the  mean- 
time easy  gains  tempted  him  and  he  was  now  fairly  em- 


barked on  modern  courses.  He  was  a  by- word  in  Aldersbury 
for  caution  and  shrewdness,  and  his  adhesion  to  any  scheme 
would,  as  Ovington  well  knew,  commend  it  to  the  town. 

He  hung, back, 'but,  "Come,  Mr.  Grounds,  take  a  seat," 
said  the  banker.  "You  know  Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Acherley? 
Sir  Charles,  will  you  sit  on  my  right,  and  Mr.  Acherley  here, 
if  you  please?  Bourdillon, 'will  you  take  a  note?  We  are 
met,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  to  consider  the  formation  of 
a  Joint  Stock  Company,  to  be  called" — he  consulted  a 
paper — "the  Valleys  Steam  Railroad  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  woollen  business  of  the  Valleys 
with  the  town,  and  of  providing 
the  public  with  a  superior  mode  of 
transport.  The  Bill  for  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railroad  is 
on  the  point  of  passing,  and  that 
great  enterprise  is  as  good  as  car- 
ried through.  The  Bill  for, the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  Railroad  is  be- 
fore the  House;  aBill  for  a  line  from 
Birmingham  to  Aldersbury  is  pre- 
paring. Those  projects  are,  gentle- 
men, in  stronger  hands  than  ours,  and  itmight  .seem  to  some 
to  be  too  early  to  anticipate  their  success  and  to  provide  the 
continuation  we  propose.  But  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  spoils  are  to  those  who  are  first  in  the  field. 
The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  is  proving  what  can 
be  done  by  steam  in  the  transport  of  the  heaviest  goods.  A 
single  engine  there  draws  a  load  of  fifty  tons  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour,  and  has  been  known  to  convey  a  load  of 
passengers  at  fifteen  miles.    Higher  speeds  than  these  are 

thought  to  be  possible " 

"I'll  never  believe  it!"  Wolley  growled,  anxious  to  assert 
himself. 

"But  not  desirable,"  Ovington  continued  blandly.     "At 

any  rate,  if  we  wait  too  long " 

"There's  no  talk  of  waiting!"  Acherley  exclaimed  im- 
patiently. Neither  he  nor  Sir  Charles  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  on  an  equal  footing  the  men  with  whom  they  were 
sitting  to-day;  he  found  the  position  galling,  and  what  was 
to  be  done  he  was  anxious  should  be  done  quickly.  He  had 
heard  the  banker's  exordium  before. 

"No,  we  are  here  to  act,"  Ovington  assented,  with  one 
eyeon  Grounds,for  whose  benefit  he  had  been  talking.  "But 
on  sober  and  well-considered  lines.  We  are  all  agreed,  I 
think,  that  such  a  railroad  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade  and 
district?" 

Now,  to  this  proposition  not  one  of  those  present  would 
have  assented  a  year  before.  "Steam  railroads?"  they  would 
have  cried,  "fantastic  and  impossible!"  But  the  years  1823 
and  1824  had  been  years  not  only  of  great  prosperity  but  of 
abnormal  progress.  The  seven  lean  years,  the  years  of 
depression  and  repression  which  had  followed  Waterloo, 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  losses  of  war  had  been 
made  good,  and  simultaneously  a  more  liberal  spirit  had 
been  infused  into  the  Government.  Men  had  breathed 
freely,  had  looked  about  them,  had  begun  to  hope  and  to 
venture,  to  talk  of  a  new  world.  Demand  had  overtaken 
and  outrun  supply,  large  profits  had  been  made,  money  had 
become  cheap,  and,  fostered  by  credit,  the  growth  of  enter- 
prise throughout  the  country  had  been  marvelous.  It  was 
as  if,  after  the  frosts  of  winter,  the  south  wind  had  blown 
and  sleeping  life  had  everywhere  awakened.  Men  doubled 
their  operations  and  still  had  money  to  spare.  They  put 
the  money  in  the  funds — the  funds  rose  until  they  paid  no 
more  than  three  per  cent.  Dissatisfied,  men  sought  other 
channels  for  their  savings,  nor  sought  in  vain.  Joint 
Stock  Companies  arose  on  every  side.  Projects,  good  and 
bad,  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night.  Old  lodes  and 
new  harbours,  old  canals  and  new  fisheries,  were  taken  in 
hand,  and  for  all  these  there  seemed  to  be  capital.  Shares 
rose  to  a  premium  before  the  companies  were  floated,  and 
soon  the  bounds  of  our  shores  were  found  to  be  toojnarrow 
for  British  enterprise.  At  that  moment,  however,  the 
separation  of  the  South  American  countries  from  Spain  fell 
out,  and  these  were  at  once  seen  to  offer  new  outlets.  The 
romantic  were  dazzled  with  legends  of  mines  of  gold  and 
pockets  of  diamonds,  while  the  gravest  saw  gain  in  pampas 
waving  with  wheat  and  prairies  grazed  by  countless  herds. 
It  was  felt,  even  by  the  most  cautious,  that  a  new  era  had 
set  in.  Trade,  soaring  on  a  continual  rise  in  prices,  was  to 
know  no  bounds.  If  the  golden  age  of  commerce  had  not 
begun,  something  very  like  it  had  come  to  bless  the  Brit- 
ish merchants. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Valleys  Railroad  seemed 
a  practical  thing  even  to  Grounds,  and  Ovington's  ques- 
tion was  answered  by  a  general  assent. 

"Very  good,  gentlemen,"  he  resumed.  "Then  I  may  take 
that  as  agreed."  He  proceeded  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
the  scheme.  The  length  of  the  line  would  be  fourteen  miles. 
The  capital  was  to  be  £45,000  divided  into  4,500  shares  of 
£10  each,  £1  a  share  to  be  paid  at  once,  the  sum  so  raised  to 
be  used  forthepreliminary  expenses;  £1 .  10?  per  share  to  be 
paid  three  months  later,  and  the  rest  to  be  called  up  as  re- 
quired. The  directors'  qualification  would  be  fifty  shares. 
The  number  of  directors  would  be  seven — the  five  gentle- 
men now  present  and  two  to  be  named,  as  to  whom  he 
would  have  a  word  to  say  by-and-by.  Mr.  Bourdillon,  of 
whose  abilities  he  desired  to  speak  in  high  praise — here 
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several  at  the  table  looked  kindly  at  the  young  man  — 
would  be  secretary. 

"But  will  the  forty-five  thousand  be  enough,  sir?" 
Grounds  ventured  timidly.  He  alone  was  not  directly 
interested  in  the  venture.  Wolley  was  the  tenant  of  a 
large  mill.  Sir  Charles  was  the  owner  of  two  mills  and  the 
hamlets  about  them,  Acherley  of  a  third.  Ovington  had 
various  interests. 

"To  complete  the  line,  Mr.  Grounds?  We  believe  so. 
To  provide  the  engine  and  coaches  another  fifteen  thousand 
will  be  needed,  but  this  may  be  raised  by  a  mortgage." 

Sir  Charles  shied  at  the  word.  "I  don't  like  a  mortgage, 
Mr.  Ovington,"  he  said. 

"No,  d n  a  mortgage!"  Acherley  chimed  in.    He  had 

had  much  experience  of  them. 

"The  point  is  this,"  the  banker  explained.  "The  road 
once  completed,  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  fifteen  thous- 
and at  five  per  cent.  If  we  issue  shares  they  must  partake, 
equally  with  ourselves,  in  the  profits,  which  may  be  fifteen, 
twenty,  perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent." 

A  twinkle  of  greed  passed  from  eye  to  eye.  Fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five  per  cent.!    Ho,  ho! 

"The  next  question,"  Ovington  continued,  "is  the 
right  of  way.  We  cannot  use  the  highway,  the  gradients 
and  angles  render  that  impossible.  We  must  acquire  a 
right  of  way;  but,  fortunately,  the  estates  we  run  over  are 
few,  no  more  than  thirteen  in  all,  and  for  a  full  third  of  the 
distance  they  are  represented  at  this  table."  He  bowed 
gracefully  to  the  two  landowners.  "Sir  Charles  will,  of 
course,  be  President  of  the  Road  and  Chairman  of  the  Di- 
rectors. We  are  fortunate  in  having  at  our  head  a  country 
gentleman  who  has" — hebowed again — "the  enlightenment 
to  see  that  the  landed  interest  is  best  served  by  making 
commerce  contributory  to  its  well-being." 

"But  what  about  the  game?"  Sir  Charles  asked  anxious- 
ly,   "You  don't  think " 

"The  greatest  care  will  be  taken  on  that  point.  We 
shall  see  that  no  covert  is  closely  approached." 

"And  the — you  won't  bring  the  line  within  sight  of " 

"Of  the  Park?  God  forbid!  The  amenities  of  every  es- 
tate must  be  carefully  guarded.    And,  of  course,  a  fair  price 


for  the  right  of  way  will  be  agreed.  Seven 
of  the  smaller  landowners  I  have  sounded, 
and  we  shall  have  no  trouble  with  them 
The  largest  estate  outstanding " 

"Is  my  landlord's,  I'll  bet!"  Wolley  ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes— is   Garth.     Mr.    Griffin's". 

Wolley  laughed  rudely.  "Garth?  Ay, 
you'll  have  your  work  cut  out  there!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!" 

"I  do.    And  you'll  find  I'm  right." 

"Well,  I  hope " 

"You  may  hope  what  you  like!"  Sir 
Charles  shuddered  at  the  man's  brusqueness. 
"The  Squire's  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  so 
you'll  find,  banker.  If  you  can  get  him  to 
do  a  thing  he  don't  wish  to  do,  you'll  be 
the  first  that  ever  has.  He  hates  the  name 
of  trade  as  he  hates  the  devil!" 

The  baronet  sat  up.  "Trade?"  he  exclaim- 
ed. "Oh?  but  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that  this 
is —  Surely  a  railroad  is  on  another  foot- 
ing?" Alarm  was  written  on  his  face. 

"Quite!"  Ovington  struck  in  hurriedly. 
"Entirely  different!  Another  thing  altogeth- 
er, Sir  Charles.  There  can  be  only  one 
opinion   on   that." 

"Of  course,  if  I  thought  I  was  entering 
on  anything  like — " 

"A  railroad  is  on  an  entirely  different 
footing,"  the  banker  repeated,  with  an 
angry  glance  at  Wolley,  who,  unrepentant, 
continued  to  stare  before  him,  a  sneer  on 
his  face.  "On  an  entirely  different  footing.  Even  Mr. 
Griffin,  prejudiced  as  I  venture  with  all  respect  to  think 
he  is — even  he  would  agree  to  that.  But  I  have  considered 
the  difficulty,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  sur- 
mount it.  I  propose  to  see  him  on  Monday  morning, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bourdillon,  his  nephew — great- 
nephew,  I  should  say— and  between  us  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  persuade  him." 


'Quite 


Acherley  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
secretary,  who  sat  at  a  small  table  at  Oving- 
ton's  elbow.  "Like  the  job,  Arthur?"  he  asked. 
"I  think  Sir  Charles's  example  will  go  a 
long  way  with  him,"  Bourdillon  answered. 
He  was  a  tactful  young  man. 

The  banker  put  the  interruption 
aside.  "I  shall  see  Mr  Griffin  on 
Monday,  and  with  your  consent, 
gentlemen,  I  propose  to  offer  him 
the  sixth  seat  at  the  Board." 

right,  quite  right,"  Sir 
Charles  murmured,  much 
relieved. 

"He'll    not    take    it!" 
Wolley    persisted. 
"My     dear    sir!" 
"You    will   see    I    am 
right." 

"Well,  there  are  more 
ways  than  one.  At  any 
rate  I  will  see  him,  and 
report  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, when,  with  the  chair- 
man's approbation,  we 
shall  draw  up  the  pros- 
pectus. In  that  con- 
nection"— he  consulted 
his  paper — "I  have  al- 
ready received  overtures 
from  customers  of  the 
bank  for  four  hundred 
shares."  There  was  a 
murmur  of  applause  and  Grounds's  face  betrayed  relief. 
"Then  Sir  Charles  has  put  himself  down  for  three  hundred." 
He  bowed  deferentially  to  Woosenham.  "Mr.  Acherley  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  Mr.  Wolley  has  taken  up  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Grounds — I  have  not  heard 
from  Mr.  Grounds,  and  there  is  no  hurry.  No  hurry  at  all!" 
But  Grounds,  feeling  that  all  eyes  were  on  him,  and  feel- 
ing also  uncomfortable  in  his  company,  took  the  fence  up 


He  was  the  Squire,  old.  gaunt, 
unchanging. 


'A    railroad    in    on    an    enlirely    different    footini,"    the    banker    repeated,    with    an    angry   glance   at    Wolley 
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to  'w'hich  he  had 
been  brought.  He 
murmured  that  he 
would  take  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- 
five. 

"Excellent!"  said 
Ovington.  "And  I, 
on  behalf  of  the 
bank,  propose  to 
take  four  hundred." 
Again  there  was  a 
murmur  of  applause. 
"So  that  before  we 
go  to  the  public  we 
have  already  one- 
third  of  the  shares 
taken  up.  That  be- 
ing so,  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  we  shall 
start  at  a  premium 
before  we  cut  the 
first  sod." 

There  followed  a 
movement  of  feet, 
an  outburst  of  hil- 
utity'.  For  this  was 
what  they  had  all 
wished  to  hear;  this 
wasthepoint.  Chairs 
were  pushed  back 
and  Sir  Charles,  who 
was  as  fearful  for 
his  prestige  as  w  a  s 
Grounds  for  money, 
recovered  his  cheer- 
fulness. Even  Ach- 
crley  became  good- 
humoured.  "Well, 
here's  to  the  Valleys 
Railroad!"  he  cried. 
"Damme,  we  ought 
to  have  something  to 
drink  it  in!" 

:  The  banker  ig- 
nored this,  and  Sir 
Charles  spoke.  "But 
as  tio  the  seventh 
seat  iat  the  Board? 
We  'have  not  ar- 
ranged it,  I  think?" 
He  liked  to  show 
that  nothing  escap- 
ed him,  and  that 
if  hejwas  above  bus- 
iness he  could  still, 
when.he  condescend- 
ed to  it,  be  a  bus- 
iness: man. 
'  "IST;  o  ,"  Ovington 
agreed.  "But  I  sug- 
gest that,  with  your 
permission,  we.  hold 
that  over.  There 
may-  be  a  big  sub- 
scriber taking  three  or  four  hundred  shares?" 
"Quite  so,  quite  so." 

"Somebody  may  come  forward,  and  the  larger  the  appli- 
cations the  higher  the  premium,  gentlemen." 
■>  Again  eyes  glistened,  and  there  was  a  new  movement. 
Wodsenham  took  his  leave,  bowing  to  WoUey  and  Grounds, 
and 'shaking  hands  with  the  others.  Acherley  went  with 
Him  and  Ovington  accompanied  them,  bareheaded,  to  Sir 
Charles's  carriage  which  was  waiting  before  the  bank. 
As  he  returned  WoUey  waylaid  him  and  drew  him  into  a 
corner.  A  conference  took  place,  the  banker  turning  the 
money  in  his  fob  as  he  listened,  his  face  grave.  Presently 
the  ielothier  entered  on  a  second  explanation.  In  the  end 
Ovipgton  nodded.  He  called  Rodd  from  the  counter  and 
gav0:  him  an  order.  He  left  his  customer  in  the  bank. 
When  he  re-entered  the  parlour  Grounds  had  disappear- 
<•<!,  ipd  Arthur,  who  was  bending  over  his  papers,  looked  up. 
"Welley  wanted  his  notes  renewed,  I  suppose?"  he  said. 
Th^'ibank  had  few  secrets  for  this  shrewd  young  man,  who 
had'-learnt  as  much  of  business  in  eighteen  months  as  Rodd 
the  cashier  had  learned  in  ten  years,  or  as  Clement  Oving- 
ton would  learn  in  twenty. 

The  banker  nodded.  "And  three  hundred  more  on  his 
standing  loan." 

Ai-thur  whistled.  "I  wonder  you  go  on  carrying  him." 

"If  I  cut  him  loose  now " 

"There  would  be  a  loss,  of  course." 
"Yes,  but  that  is  not  all,  lad.  Where  would  the  Railroad 
scheme  be?  Gone.  And  that's  not  all,  either.  His  fall 
«ouid  deal  a  blow  to  credit.  The  money  that  we  are  draw- 
fng  out  of  the  old  stockings  and  cracked  tea-pots  would  go 
back  to  them'.  Half  the  clothiers  in  the  Valley  would  shiv- 
er, find  neither  I  nor  you  would  be  able  to  say  where 
the'trouble  would  stop,  or  who  would  be  in  the  Gazette 


The  grirl   was  a   beauty;   dark   and   vivid,  but  small,   and  young:  enough   to   feel   the  gibe!    Before  she   could 
retaliate,  however,  her  father  intervened.     "Where's  Clement?"  he  asked. 


next  week.  No,  we  must  carry  him  for  tlie  present,  and 
pay  for  his  railway  shares  too.  But  we  shall  hold  them,  and 
the  profits  will  eventually  come  to  us.  And  if  the  railway 
is  made,  or  begun,  it  will  raise  the  value  of  mills  and  in- 
crease our  security;  so  that  whether  he  goes  on  or  we  have 
to  take  the  mills  over — which  Heaven  forbid! — the  ground 
will  be  firmer.    It  went  well?" 

"Splendidly!  The  way  you  managed  them!"  The  lad 
laughed. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Grounds  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  you  were 
like  the  pictures  of  old  Boney.  I  said  I  did.  The  Napoleon 
of  Finance,  I  told  him.  Only,  I  added,  you  knew  a  deal 
better  where  to  stop." 

Ovington  shook  his  head  at  the  flatterer,  but  was  pleas- 
ed with  the  flattery.  More  than  once  people  had  stopped 
him  in  the  street  and  told  him  that  he  was  like  Napoleon. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  was  stout  and  of  middle  height, 
with  his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders;  but  he  had  the 
classic  profile,  the  waxen  complexion,  the  dominating 
brow  and  keen  bright  eyes,  nay,  something  of  the  air  of 
power  of  the  great  Exile  who  had  died  three  years  before. 
And  he  had  something,  too,  of  his  ambition.  Sprung  from 
nothing,  a  self-made  man,  a  native  of  the  district,  he  seem- 
ed in  his  neighbours'  eyes  to  have  already  reached  a  wonder- 
ful eminence.  But  in  his  own  eyes  he  was  still  low  on  the 
hill  of  fortune.  He  was  still  a  country  banker  and  new  at 
that.  But  if  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  was  sweeping 
over  the  country  and  which  had  already  wrought  so  many 
changes,  if  this  could  be  taken  at  the  flood,  nothing,  he 
believed,  was  beyond  him.  He  dreamed  of  a  union  with 
Dean's,  the  old  conservative  steady-going  bank  of  the 
town;  of  branches  here  and  branches  there;  finally  of  an 
amalgamation   with   a   London   bank,  of   Threadneedle 


Street,  and  a  direct- 
orship— but  Arthur 
was    speaking. 

"You  managed 
Grounds  finely," 
he  said.  "I'll  wager 
he's  sweating  over 
what  he's  done!  But 
do  you  think — "  he 
looked  very  keenly  at 
the  banker  as  he  put 
the  question,  for  he 
was  eager  to  know 
what  was  in  his  mind 
— "do  you  think  the 
thing  will  succeed, 
sir?" 

"The  railroad?" 
"Yes." 

"I  think  that  the 
shares  will  go  to  a 
premium.  And  I  see 
no  reason  why  the 
railroad  should  not 
succeed  in  time.  If  I 
did  not  think  so,  I 
should  not  be  foster- 
ing it.  It  may  take 
time  and,  of  course, 
more  money  than  we 
think.  But  if  credit 
remains  good,  and 
nothing  6  c  c  u  r  s  to 
dash  the  public — no, 
I  don't  see  why  it 
should  not  succeed. 
And  if  it  does  it  will 
give  such  an  impetus 
to  the  trade  of  the 
Valleys,  three-quar- 
ters of  which  passes 
through  our  hands, 
as  will  repay  us  many 
times  over." 

"I  am  glad  you 
think  so.  I  was  not 
sure." 

"Because     I     led 
Grounds     a     little? 
Oh.    that    was   fair 
enough.    It  does  not 
follow     from    that, 
that  honesty  is  not 
the  banker's  policy, 
lad.    Make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  But 
I  am  going  into  the 
house    now.       Just 
bring  me  the  note-, 
issue  book,  will  you? 
I  must  Bee  how  we 
stand.     I     shall   be 
in  the  dining-room." 
"Very  good,  sir." 
But  when  Arthur  went  into  the  house  a  few  minutes_ 
later  he  met  Betty,  who  was  crossing  the  hall.  "Your  father' 
wanted  this  book,"  he  said.  "Will  you  take  it  to  him?" 

But  Betty  put  her  hands  behind  her  back.  "Why? 
Where  are  you  going?" 

"You  have  forgotten  that  it  is  Saturday.  I  am  going 
home." 

"Horrid  Saturday!   I  thought  that  to-night,  with  father 

just  back " 

"I  wouldn't  go?  If  I  don't  my  mother  will  think  that 
the  skies  have  fallen.  Besides,  I  am  riding  Clement's 
mare,  and  if  I  don't  go,  how  is  he  to  come  back?" 
"As  you  go  at  other  times.  On  his  feet." 
"Ah,  well,  very  soon  I  shall  have  a  horse  of  my  own. 
You'll  see,  Betty;  We  are  all  going  to  make  our  fortunes 
now." 

"Fortunes?"— with  disdain.  "Whose?" 
"Your  father's  for  one." 
"Silly!    He's  made  his." 

"Then  yours — and  mine,  Betty.  Yours  and  mine — and 
Clement's."  , 

"I  don't  think  he'll  thank  you." 

"Then  Rodd's.  But,  no,  we'll  not  make  Rodd's.  We'll 
not  make  Rodd's,  Betty." 
"And  why  not  Mr.  Rodd's?" 

"Never  mind.  We'll  not  make  it,"  mischievously.  "I 
wonder  why  you've  got  such  a  colour,  3etty?"  And  as  she 
snatched  the  book  from  him  and  threatened  him  with  it, 
"Good-bye,  till  Monday.  I'm  late  now,  and  it  will  be  dark 
before  I  am  out  of  the  town^" 

With  a  gay  nod  he  vanished  through  the  door  that  led 
into  the  bank.  She  looked  after  him,  the  book  in  hpr  hand. 
Her  lip  curled.  "Rodd,  indeed!"  she  murmured.  "Rodd? 
As  if  I  should  ever — oh,  isn't  he  provoking!" 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE  VILLAGE  of  Garthmyle,  where  Arthur  had  hishome, 
lies  in  the  lap  of  the  border  hills  more  than  seven  miles 
from  Aldersbury,  and  night  had  veiled  the  landscape 
when  he  rode  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  village  street. 
The  squat  church-tower,  firm  and  enduring  as  the  hopes  it 
embodied,  rose  four-square  above  the  thatched  dwellings, 
and  some  half-mile  away  the  rider  could  discern  or  im- 
agine the  blur  of  trees  that  masked  Garth,  on  its  sister 
eminence.  But  the  bounds  of  the  valley,  in  the  mouth  of 
which  the  village  stands,  were  obscured  by  darkness; 
the  steep  limestone  wall  which  f  Aiced  it  on  one  side  and 
the  more  distant  wooded  hills  that  sloped  gently  to  it  on 
the  other  were  alike  hidden.  It  was  only  when  Arthur  had 
passed  through  the  hamlet,  where  all  doors  were  closed 
against  the  chill  of  a  January  night,  and  he  had  ridden  a 
few  paces  down  the  hillock  on  which  the  village  stands, 
that  the  lights  of  the  Cottage  broke  upon  his  view.  Many 
a  time  had  they,  friendly  beacons  of  home  and  rest,  greeted 
him  at  that  point. 

Not  that  Arthur  saw  them  as  beacons,  for  at  no  time 
was  he  much  given  to  sentiment.  His  outlook  on  life  was 
too  direct  and  vivid  for  that,  and  to-day  in  particular  his 
mind  was  teeming  with  more  practical  thoughts,  with 
hopes  and  plans  and  calculations.  But  the  lights  meant 
that  a  dull  ride  over  a  rough  road  and  through  a  darkening 
country  was  at  an  end,  and  so  far  they  gave  him  pleasure. 
He  opened  the  gate  and  rode  around  to  the  stable,  gave  up 
the  horse  to  Pugh,,the  man-of-all-work,  and  made  his  way 
into  the  house. 

He  entered  upon  a  scene  as  cheerful  as  any  lights  shining 
on  weary  traveller  could  promise.  In  a  fair-sized  room  a 
clear  grate  held  a  coal  fire,  the  flames  of  which  danced  on 
the  red-papered  walls.  A  kettle  bubbled  on  the  hob,  a  tea 
tray  gleamed  on  the  table,  and  between  the  two  a  lady  and 
gentleman  sat,  eating  crumpets;  the  lady  with  much  ele- 
gance and  a  napkin  spread  over  her-  lavender  silk  dress, 
the  gentleman  in  a  green  cut-a-way  coat  with  basket  but- 
tons— a  coat  that  ill-concealed  the  splashed  gaiters  for 
which  he  had  more  than  once  asked  pardon. 

But  fair  as  things  looked  on  the  surface  all  was  not  per- 
fect even  in  this  pleasant  interior.  The  lady  held  herself 
stiffly,  condescension  in  her  eyes — eyes  which  rested  rather 
more  often  than  was  courteous  on  the  spatter-dashes. 
Secretly  she  thought  her  company  not  good  enough  for 
her,  while  the  gentleman  was  frankly  bored.  Neither  was 
finding  the  other  as  congenial  as  a  first  glance  suggested, 
and  it  woii^d  have  been  hard  to  say  which  found  Arthur's 
entrance  the  more  welcome  interruption. 

"Hallo,  mother!"  he  said,  stooping  carelessly  to  kiss  her. 
"Hallo,  Clement." 

"My  dear  Arthur,"  the  lady  cried,  the  lappets  of  her  cap 
shaking  as  she  embraced  him.  "How  late  you  are!  That 
horrid  bank!  I  am  sure  that  some  day  you  will  be  robbed 
and  murdered  on  your  way  home!" 

"I!  No,  mother.  I  don't  bring  the  money,  more's  the 
pity!  I  am  late,  am  I?  The  worse  for  Clement,  who  has  to 
ride  home.  But  I  have  been  doing  your  work,  my  lad,  so 
you  mustn't  grumble.    What  did  you  get?" 

"A  brace  and  a  wood-pigeon.  Has  my  father  come?" 

"Yes,  he  has  come,  and  I  am  afraid  has  a  wigging  in 
store  for  you.  But — a  brace  and  a  wood-pigeon?  Lord, 
man,"  with  a  little  contempt  in  his  tone,  "what  do  you  do 
with  your  gun  all  day?  Why,  Acherley  told  me  that  in 
that  rough  between  the  two  fallows  above  the  brook — " 

"Oh  Arthur,"  Mrs.  Bourdillon  interposed,  "never  mind 
that!"'  She  had  condescended  sufficiently,  she  thought, 
and  wished  to  hear  no  more  of  Clement  Ovington's  do- 
ings. "I've  something  more  important  to  tell  you,  much 
more  important.  I've  had  a  dreadful  shock  to-day." 

She  was  a  faded  lady,  rather  foolish  than  wise,  and  very 
elegant;  one  who  made  the  most  of  such  troubles  as  she 
had,  and  the  opening  her  son  now  heard  was  one  which 
he  had  heard  often  before. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  mother?"  he  asked,  stoopnig 
to  warm  his  hands. 

"Your  uncle  has  been  here." 

"Well,  that's  no  new  thing." 

"But  he  has  behaved  dreadfully,  perfectly  dreadfully 
to  me." 

"I  don't  know  that  that  is  new,  either." 

"He  began  again  about  your  refusal  to  take  Orders,  and 
your  going  into  that  dreadful  bank  instead." 

Arthur  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "That's  one  for  you, 
i  Clement." 

I  "Oh,  that  wasn't  the  one  half,"  the  lady  continued, 
unbending.  "He  said,  there  was  the  living,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year,  and  old  Mr.  Trubshaw  seventy-eight. 
And  he'd  have  to  sell  it  and  put  in  a  stranger  and  have 
quarrels  about  tithes.  He  stood  there  with  his  great  stick  in 
his  hand  and  his  eyes  glaring  at  me  like  an  angry  cat's,  and 
he  scolded  me  till  I  didn't  know  whether  I  stood  on  my 
head  or  my  heels.  He  wanted  to  know  where  you  got  your 
low  tastes  from." 

"There  you  are  again,  Clement!" 

"And  your  wish  to  go  into  trade,  and  I  answered  him 
quite  sharp  that  you  didn't  get  them  from  me;  as  for  Mr. 
Bourdillon's  grandfather,  who  had  the  plantations  in 
Jamaica,  it  wasn't  the  same  at  all,  as  everybody  knows 


and  agrees  that  nothing  is  genteeler  than  the  West  Indies 
with  black  men  to  do  the  work!" 

"You  confounded  him  there,  mother,  I'm  sure.  But  as 
we  have  heard  something  like  this  before,  and  Clement  is 
not  much  interested,  if  that  is  all " 

"Oh,  but  it  is  not  all!  Very  far  from  it!"  Mrs.  Bourdill- 
on's head  shook  till  the  lappets  swung  again.  "The  worst 
is  to  come,  I  can  tell  you.  He  said  that  we  had  had  the 
Cottage  rent-free  for  four  years — and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  who  has  a  better  right  to  it — but  that  that  was  while 
he  still  hoped  that  you  were  going  to  live  like  a  gentleman, 
like  the  Griffins  before  you — and  I  am  sure  the  Bourdill- 
ons  were  gentry,  or  I  should  have  been  the  last  to  marry 
your  father!  But  as  you  seemed  set  on  going  your  own  way 
and  into  the  bank  for  good — and  I  must  say  I  told  him  it 
wasn't  any  wish  of  mine  and  I'd  said  all  I  could  against  it, 
as  you  know,  and  Mr.  Clement  knows  the  same — why,  it 
was  but  right  that  we  should  pay  j-ent  like  other  people! 
And  it  would  be  thirty  pounds   a  year  from  Lady    Day!" 

"The  d — d  old  hunks!"  Arthur  cried.  He  had  listened 
unmoved  to  his  mother's  tirade,  but  this  touched  him. 
"Well,  he  is  a  curmudgeon!  Thirty  pounds  a  year?  Well, 
I'm  d — d!   And  all  because  I  won't  starve  as  a  parson!" 

But  his  mother  rose  in  arms  at  that.  "Starve  as  a  par- 
son!" she  cried.  "Why,  I  think  you  are  as  bad,  one  as  the 
other.    I'm  sure  your  father  never  starved!" 

"No,  I  know,  mother.  He  was  passing  rich  on  four  hund- 
red pounds  a  year.    But  that  is  not  going  to  do  for  me." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  want!" 

"My  dear  mother,  I've  told  you  before  what  I  want." 
Arthur  was  fast  regaining  the  good  temper  that  he  seldom 
lost.  "If  I  were  a  bishop's  son  and  could  look  to  be  a  bishop, 
or  if  I  were  an  archdeacon's  son,  with  the  prospect  of  a  fat 
prebend  and  a  rectory  or  two  to  match,  I'd  take  Orders. 
But  with  no  prospect  except  the  Garthmyle  living,  and  with 
tithes  falling " 

"But  haven't  I  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  you 
have  only  to  make-up  to — but  there,  I  haven't  told  you  that 
Jos  was  with  him,  and  I  will  say  this  for  her,  that  she  looked 
as  ashamed  for  him  as  I  am  sure  I  was!  I  declare  I  was 
sorry  for  the  girl  and  she  not  daring  to  put  in  a  word — such 
an  old  bear  as  he  is  to  her!" 

"Poor  Jos!"  Arthur  said.  "She  has  not  a  very  bright 
life  of  it.  But  this  does  not  interest  Clement,  and  we're 
keeping  him." 

The  young  man  had  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
take  leave,  but  every  time  he  had  moved  Mrs.  Bourdillon 
had  either  ignored  him,  or  by  a  stately  gesture  had  claimed 
his  silence.    He  rose  now. 

"I  dare  say  you  know  my  cousin?"    Arthur  said. 

"I've  seen  her,"  Clement  answered,  and  his  mind  went 
back  to  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  remarked  Miss 
Griffin.    It  had  been  at  the  last  Race  Ball  at  Aldersbury 
that  he  had  noticed  her — a  gentle,  sweet-faced  girl,  plainly 
and  even  dowdily  dressed,  and  so  closely  guarded  by  her 
proud  old  dragon  of  a  father  that,  warned  by  the  fate  of 
others  and  aware  that  his  name  was  not  likely  to  find  fav- 
our with  the  Squire,  he  had  shrunk  from  seeking  an  intro- 
duction.   But  he  had 
noticed  that  she  sat 
out    more    than    she 
danced;    sat,    indeed 
in  a  kind  of  isolation, 
fenced  in  by  the  old 
man,  and  regarded  by 
girls  more  smartly 
dressed  with   glances 
of  half-scornful  pity. 
He  had  had  time  to 
watch  her,  for  he  also, 
though    for    different 
reasons,   had  been   a 
little  without  the  pale. 
He  imagined  how  dif- 
ferently she  would 
look  were  she  suitably 
dressed.      "Yes,"    he 
continued,  recalling  it, 
"she  was  at  the  last 
Race  Ball,  I  think." 

"And  a  mighty  poor 
time  she  had  of  it," 
Arthur  answered,  half 
carelessly,  half  con- 
temptuously. "Poor 
Jos!  She  hasn't  at  any 
time  much  of  a  life 
with  my  beauty  of  an 
uncle.  Twopence  to 
get  and  a  penny  to 
spend!" 

Mrs.  Bourdillon  protested.  "I 
do  wish  you  would  not  talk  of  your 
cousin  like  that,"  she  said.  "You 
know  that  she's  your  uncle's  heir- 
ess, and  if  you  only " 

Arthur  cut  her  short.  "There! 
There!  You  don't  remember,  moth- 
er, that  Clement  has  seven  miles  to 


ride  before  his  supper.     Let  him  go  now!    He'll  be  late 
enough." 

That  was  the  end,  and  the  two  young  men  went  out  to- 
gether. When  Arthur  returned  after  seeing  his  guest  start, 
the  tea  had  been  removed  and  his  mother  was  seated  at  her 
tambour  work.  He  took  his  stand  before  the  fire.  "Con- 
founded old  screw!"  he  fumed.  "Thirty  pounds  a  year? 
And  he's  three  thousand,  if  he's  a  penny!  And  more  likely 
four!" 

"Well,  it  may  be  yours  some  day,"  with  a  sniff.  "I'm 
sure  Jos  is  ready  enough." 

"She'll  have  to  do  as  he  tells  her." 

"But  Garth  must  be  hers." 

"And  still  she'll  have  to  do  as  he  tells  her.  Don't  you 
know  yet,  mother,  that  Jos  has  no  more  will  than  a  mouse? 
But  never  mind,  we  can  afford  his  thirty  pounds.  Oving- 
ton  is  giving  me  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I'm  to  have  an- 
other hundred  as  secretary  to  this  new  Company — that's 
news  for  you.  With  your  two  hundred  and  fifty  we  shall 
be  able  to  pay  his  rent  and  shall  be  better  off  than  before. 
I  shall  buy  a  nag — Packham  has  one  to  sell — and  move  to 
better  rooms  in  town." 

"But  you'll  still  be  in  that  dreadful  bank,"  Mrs.  Bour- 
dillon sighed.  "Really,  Arthur,  with  so  much  money  it 
seems  a  pity  you  should  lower  yourself  to  it." 

He  had  some  admirable  qualities  besides  the  gaiety,  the 
alertness,  the  good  looks  that  charmed  all  comers;  aye,  and 
besides  the  rather  uncommon  head  for  figures  and  for  bus- 
iness which  came,  perhaps,  of  his  Huguenot  ancestry,  and 
had  commended  him  to  the  banker.  Of  these  qualities 
patience  with  his  mother  was  one.  So,  instead  of  snubbing 
her,  "Why,  dreadful?"  he  asked  good-humouredly.  "Be- 
cause all  our  county  fogies  look  down  on  it?  Because  hav- 
ing nothing  but  land,  and  drawing  all  their  importance 
from  land,  they're  jealous  of  the  money  that  is  shouldering 
them  out  and  threatening  their  pride  of  place?  Listen  to 
me,  mother.  There  is  a  change  coming!  Whether  they  see 
it  or  not,  and  I  think  they  do  see  it,  there  is  a  change  com- 
ing, and,  stiff  as  they  hold  themselves,  they  will  have  to 
give  way  to  it. 
Three  thousand  a 
year?  Four  thou- 
sand?    Why,  if  

Ovington  lives  an-  ^^Hil     V 

other  ten  years 

what  do  you  think 

that  he'll  be  worth? 

Not  three  thousand  ^^^ 

a  year,  but  ten,  f if-  ^^Hl  ! 

teen,  twenty." 

Continued  on 
page  36 

"My   eye   and   Betty 

Martini'*    she    said. 

"But  you've  done  it 

now,  my  lad!** 
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Where  the  Office  Boy  Owns  Stock 


E  WAS  bristling  with  anger,  as  he  stood  dis-  D  . .  T  T  r»     T  T  T^    t      i->    i-^    y^    t^ 

i^  y     J  .     i^  .     R  u  r  L  E  D  G  E 


I    I    puting  with  a  blas6  clerk  behind  the  post 
office  wicket. 

"I  tell  you  that's  too  much."    He  almost  stuttered  in 
his  anger. 

The  post  office  clerk  eyed  him  with  the  cold  detachment 
of  a  government  servant.  He  was  so  evidently  an  office 
boy.  The  clerk  felt  superior  to  office  boys,  and  also  the 
needless  annoyance  of  the  youngster  irked  him.  He 
couldn't  see,  even  if  there  had  been  an  overcharge,  that  it 
was  the  young  chap's  worry  anyway.  Altogether,  he 
disapproved  of  the  hub-hub  and  the  hub-bubee,  and  he 
nursed  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  that  did  not  tend  to  make  him  toler- 
ant. 

"What's  all  the  trouble?"  asked  the  post- 
master pleasantly,  coming  out  of  his  office 
to  see  the  truculent  y6ungster  who  was 
loudly  voicing  his  grievance.  "What's  this 
about  an  overcharge?" 

"You've  charged  us  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
this  returned  parcel.  That  looks  too  much 
to  me,"  replied  the  unabashed  youngster. 
"I'mashareholder  in  this  company  and  I'm 
not  going  to  let  anyone  put  something  over 
on  it." 

The  postmaster  looked  at  the  parcel. 
There  was  no  reason  to  suspect  anything 
wrong  with  the  charge.  However  the  chal- 
lenge appealed  to  him.  He  turned  to  the 
clerk  and  told  him  to  make  a  deduction  of 
three  cents.  With  three  cents  saved  out  of 
the  dollar  and  a  half,  the  young  share- 
holder went  on  his  confident  way. 

"Shareholder,  my  eye!"  sneered  the 
bias  6  clerk  as  soon  as  the  postmaster's  back 
was  turned. 

Yet  there  was  no  "my  eye!"  about  it. 
The  office  boy,  for  he  was  an  office  boy 
then,  was  a  shareholder,  with  the  share- 
holder's inalienable  right  to  stand  up  and 
start  something  if  anyone  wilfully  wastes 
the  company's  money. 

That  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  the  office  boy,  now  a  chauffeur,  is 
still  a  shareholder.  And  it  didn't  happen 
in  the  United  States,  where  all  office  boys 
are  expected  to  be  embryo  Rockefellers,  but 
in  Canada,  in  the  city  of  Brantford,  Ontario, 
where  life  generally  follows  its  orderly  and 
not  too  rapid  rotation  upward. 

Employees  as  Shareholders 

'T^HE  S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son  Company 
■■•  have  not  been  in  business  in  Canada 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  They 
started  just  as  the  war-time  era  of  golden 
days  was  over,  and  when  business  was 
generally   wreathing    itseK   in    sack-cloth. 

They  have  been  working  at  capacity,  they  I 

have  enlarged  their  plant  and  are  steadily  

piling  up  a  comfortable  surplus  of  profits.  This  fact  in 
Itself  might  be  hardly  worthy  of  comment,  despite  its  com- 
parative novelty  at  the  present  time.  But  the  cause  be- 
hind It  gives  It  a  particular  significance. 
_  "We  have  gone  ahead,"  says  its  manager,  L.  M.  Croft, 
because  we  have  taken  our  employees  in  as  shareholders." 
It  is  of  course  the  right  of  any  free-born  Briton  to  raise  a 
hoot  of  derision  at  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  policy. 
1  here  will  probably  be  many  hoots,  and  they  may  or  may 
not  be  nght.  There  is  no  effort  here  to  impose  such  a 
pohcy  on  any  other  organization.  All  that  need  be  said 
IS  that  this  company  has  done  it.  Their  books  show  a  not 
unpromising  success,  a  success  that  is  generally  attributed 
to  their  policy.  More  than  that  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  give  pause  to  even  the  most  hardened  scoffer. 

♦u  *.  u^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  *^^''®  ^""^  ^0"^^  general  propositions: 
that  when  every  interest  is  pulling  together,  the  force 
Should  be  the  force  of  the  combined  pull.  And  more  than 
that,  when  m  place  of  internal  disputes  and  dissatisfac- 
tions, there  is  shared  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
impulse,  you  have  not  only  the  pull,  but  the  pull  minus 
the  limiting  factor  of  friction.  They  explain  these  pro- 
positions in  this  way: — 

There  isn't  any  friction,  because  there  isn't  aiiy  compul- 
sion, and  the  work  is  done  well  because  it  is  done  by  the 
proprietors. 

Workers  Actually  In  Command 

TF  ANYONE  arises  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  work  is 
••■  being  done  by  the  proprietors,  there  is  this  fact  to  be 
faced,  that  of  the  $200,000  of  actual  paid  up  capital  of  the 
company,  issued  as  voting  stock,  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 


is  held  by  actual  employees.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  that  fifty  odd  per  cent,  the  interests  of  the  general 
manager,  who  is  virtually  owner  of  the  business,  are  not 
represented.  The  employees  could  to-morrow,  by  united 
effort,  change  the  whole  character  of  the  business.  That 
power  lies  with  them.  But  there  never  was  power  less 
likely  to  be  used.  For  with  their  control  of  the  business  has 
come  the  sobering  factor  of  interest  in  that  business.  They 
have  a  stake  in  its  success,  and  nothing  that  is  likely  to 


ThU   is    Clarence   Smith,   the   office   boy   shareholder  gtandiiw  at 
the   very   window  of  the   Brantford,    Ont.,   post  office,  where  he 
saved  three  cents  for  his  company. 


jeopardize  that  success  would  receive  their  support.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence,  and  good  will.  If  the 
idea  has  achieved  nothing  else,  it  has  certainly  achieved 
that. 

When  it  was  decided  to  organize  the  Canadian  company, 
Mr.  Croft's  idea  was  to  follow  more  or  less  definitely  the 
spirit  that  had  prevailed  in  the  parent  organization,  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  make  that  spirit  if  anything,  more 
•definite.  When  they  were  ready  to  start  operations  they 
advertised  for  the  necessary  assistance,  and  as  times  were 
dull  there  was  no  scarcity.  They  could  and  did  pick,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  decide,  those  seemed  to  be  most  intel- 
ligent, who  came  from  good  families,  who  in  a  word  seemed 
to  represent  a  quality  product  in  men  and  women. 

Selling  Stock  to  Employees 

VI^ITH  these  employees  it  was  a  delicate  task  to  suggest 
'  »     the  purchase  of  stock  without  implying  an  obliga- 
tion.   But  it  was  done,  and  the  way  of  it  was  something 
like  this: 

"We  have  a  place  for  you,"  the  manager  would  say  to 
every  applicant  who  appeared  satisfactory,  "and  we're 
putting  it  this  way.  We  want  you  to  work  with  us,  not  for 
us.  We  want  to  develop  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  because 
it  is  our  idea  that  if  we  become  a  unit  like  that,  it  will  be 
easier  for  us  to  succeed.  For  that  reason  we  are  suggesting 
that  those  whom  we  employ  become  shareholders  in  the 
company  by  the  purchase  of  stock." 


You  could  fairly  see  their  disappointment. — 
"Another  job  gone  fluey" — it  was  written  all  over 
their  faces,  and  so  the  manager  always  hurried  on 
to  tell  them  they  weren't  doing  such  a  foolish  thing  as  to 
put  any  element  of  compulsion  in  the  suggestion.  They 
could  become  a  shareholder  or  not,  just  as  they  saw  fit. 
Naturally  the  management  would  prefer  that  they  should 
but  that  was  their  affair. 

"I  would  like  to  very  much,  Mr.  Croft,  was  the  almost 
invariable  reply,  but  I  can't.    I  haven't  any  money." 

Then  Mr.  Croft  would  go  into  the  matter  a  llittle  more 
m  detail  telling  them  that  the  stock  could  be  purchased  in 
blocks  of  $500,  $1,000,  $1,500,  and  $2,500— 
no  one  could  hold  more,  than  the  latter 
figure,  and  it  all  had  to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 
"Well,  I  guess  that  makes  it  certain  Mr. 
Croft,"  was  the  frequent  answer,  "I'm 
afraid  I  haven't  that  many  cents." 

"If  you  really  want  to  take  some  of  these 
shares,  why  don't  you  borrow  from  the 
bank?" 

That  was  a  new  idea  to  these  young  folks, 
for  they  are  mostly  comparatively  young. 
They  were  frankly  unbelieving  that  the 
bank  would  think  for  a  moment  of  lending 
them  money.  It  took  some  argument  to 
convince  them  that  it  was  a  straight  busi- 
ness proposition — they  could  go  to  such  and 
suchabank,and  borrow  money  on  loan, pay 
ingf  or  the  stock,  and  leaving  the  certificates  a^ 
collateral  while  the  loan  could  be  financed 
by  small  payments  every  three  months. 

They  were  still  unbelieving,  the  more  so 
because  Mr.  Croft  did  not  tell  them  that  he 
had  made  some  arrangement  with  the  bank 
to  do  this  very  thing.  Still  there  were  a  good 
number  of  them  ready  to  try  the  experiment. 
To  their  own  profound  surprise  they  did  get 
the  money.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  good 
many  of  them  really  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  bank  was  anything  more  than  a 
glorified  safety  deposit  box. 


Financing  on  Borrowings 
from  Employees 

TT  MAY  seem  a  little  hard  to  believe  that 
■*■  a  large  undertaking  was  actually  fin- 
anced on  this  basis.  And  this  Canadian 
company,  while  still  in  its  infancy,  is  rapid- 
ly developing  into  a  large  undertaking.  But 
these  are  the  facts.  ^ 

If  not  most  of  those  who  secured  positions, 
whether  in  the  office  or  warehouse,  at  least 
many  of  them  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity.    Many  who  did  not  at  first,  have 
sought  to  do  so  since,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  capital  is  distributed  pretty  evenly 
throughout  the  organization.    That  means, 
just  what  it  says,  that  the  office  boy  is  a 
shareholder,  and  so  is  the  chauffeur,  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  factory  is  one,  as 
is  the  girl  who  pastes  labels  on  bottles  and  tins.     The  • 
processer  who  lives  in  an  aurora  of  steam  and  wax  has 
some  shares  salted  away.     The  night  watchman,  as  he 
makes  his  rounds,  is  extra  diligent,  lest  fire  should  destroy 
his  property.    In  the  office  a  similar  situation  prevails. 
The    stenographers  are  stockholders,  enthusiastic   ones, 
eager  to  own  more  stock.    The  employees  actually  do  own 
well  in  excess  of  half  of  the  subscribed  capital,  and  not  a 
cent  of  it  is  owned  outside  the  organization.    You  can't 
buy  it  on  the  open  market  because  it  isn't  there  to  be 
bought.    It  isn't  saleable  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  the  company  guarantees  the  immediate  purchase  of 
any  stock  that  any  employee  wishes  to  sell.     It  will  be 
purchased  at  its  book  value  by  the  executives  of  the  com- 
pany if  need  be,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been 
such  an  eager  demand  for  any  stock  released  by  the  death 
or  departure  of  an  employee  that  every  offering  has  been 
reabsorbed  into  the  holdings  of  the  employees.    But  the 
offer  stands,  and  the  market  is  set  by  its  book  value —  at 
present  $110  per  share  where  they  were  issued  at  par. 

The  only  way  that  stock  can  get  out  of  the  control  of  the 
company  is  through  the  death  or  departure  of  any  of  the 
shareholders.  It  is  their  right  and  the  right  of  their  heirs 
to  hold  or  sell  as  they  see  fit.  So  much  for  the  machinerjjj 
of  this  experiment  in  industrial  relationships. 


How  Does  It  Work? 

'T^HE  natural  question,  for  the  scoffer,  or  for  that  matter 

-*-    for  everyone,  is  the  simple  one.    How  does  it  work  out 

in  practice?  (3 

Continued  on  page  55 
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a  Commercial  Chasm 


IN  THE  March  1st.  issue  facts  were  set  forth  to 
show  that  Canada  is  losing  more  of  her  popula- 
tion than  she  is  holding.  In  fact,  if  Canada  had 
held  the  4,800,000  people,  whom  she  has  lost  since 
Confederation,  she  should,  by  the  unit  family  of  five, 
have  a  population  to-day  of  fourteen  millions  natural 
increase  from  those  she  has  lost,  plus  her  present 
population  of  eight-and-a-half  millions,  or  close  on  a 
population  of  twenty-three  millions. 

Contemplate  those  figures  for  a  moment! 

With  a  population  of  105,000,000,  the  United 
States  consumes  90%  of  all  it  produces,  raw  or  man- 
ufactured, within  its  own  borders.  The  United  States 
has  an  empire  within  its  own  borders,  self-sustained 
and  self-sustaining.  If  Canada  had  a  population  of 
twenty-three  millions,  she  might  not  yet  be  self- 
sustained  and  self-sustaining;  but  she  would  be  work- 
ing toward  that  end,  and  her  farms  and  factories 
would  not  be  stalled  by  paralysis  of  buying  power  in 
foreign  markets,  as  they  are  to-day. 

With  105,000,000  people,  the  United  States  has  about 
three  miles  of  railroads  for  every  head  of  population.  With 
8,500,000  people,  Canada  has  almost  four  miles  of  railroad 
for  every  head  of  population.  If  she  had  23,000,000  people, 
she  would  not  have  over-built  her  rails  faster  than  her  pop- 
ulation. She  would  have  no  rail  deficits.  Her  rails  would 
be  oozing  with  traffic;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
earning  so  much  larger  dividends  than  the  law  allows 
that  freight  fares  and  passenger  fares  would  automatically 
have  to  come  down.  Canada  would  have  to  build  more 
railroads.  They  are,  indeed,  needed  now  in  certain  sections 
of  the  West  and  North,  to  open  anthracite  and  low  grade 
gold  mines,  and  to  develop  certain  timber  areas  in  North- 
ern Ontario  and  Northern  British  Columbia. 

A  paramount  question  to-day  is:  how  can  MacKenzie 
King  get  the  farmers  a  market  with  a  U.  S.  tariff  hostile  to 
the  Canadian  farmer?  And  how  can  he  reduce  overhead 
costs  to  the  farmer,  without  smashing  tariffs^tariffs 
which  are  needed  to  pay  interest  on  war  debts,  not  to 
mention  the  principal  of  that  war  debt?  And  how  can  he 
reduce  tariffs,  without  losing  the  support  of  as  many  man- 
ufacturers, as  he  gains  of  the  farmers?  MacKenzie  King 
has  my  sympathy.  Uneasy  will  lie  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown  of  public  service  for  the  next  ten  years.  For  how — 
and  this  is  a  puzzle  to  national  sentiment — can  the  new 
Government  go  hat  in  hand  to  a  foreign  government, 
whose  tariff  is  giving  Canadian  prosperity  a  death  wallop? 
Not  that  way  are  equal  rights  and  a  fair  deal  and  no  favors 
gained  in  international  trade  and  expansion. 

And  yet  the  difficulties  can  be  solved  and  overcome  in 
Canada  as  they  are  being  solved  and  overcome  in  the 
United  States— by  taking  them  one  by  one,  and  dealing 
with  them  one  by  one.    For  instance,  the  tariff. 

Purchases  Already  Cut 


CANADA  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  United  States  hat  in 
hand.  She  has  cut  her  purchases  from  the  United 
States  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  in  a  year;  and  the 
United  States  is  doing  a  lot  of  hard  thinking.  Her  sales  to 
the  United  States  have  been  cut  another  quarter  of  a 
billion ;  and  the  American  buyers  of  Canadian  paper,  pulp- 
wood,  wheat,  beef,  are  doing  a  lot  of  hard  thinking.  That 
means  when  the  American  market  resumes  normal  demands 
as  times  mend,  the  American  mills  using  Canadian  raw  pro- 
ducts and  selling  to  Canada  manufactured  products  will 
have  to  move  mills  across  to  the  Canadian  side,  or  see 
trade  decline. 


CANADA'S  imperative 
necessity  is  to  find  a 
marlvet.  We  have  what  the 
world  needs  in  abundance. 
We  could  produce  still  more 
abundantly.  It  rests  with 
us  to  get  it  where  it  is 
needed. 

By 

AGNES  C.  LAUT 


K 
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And  there  is  another  reason  Canada  need  not  go  to  the 
United  States  hat  in  hand.  Canada  has  450,000  American 
settlers  in  the  West.  Counting  their  holdings  worth  $3,000 
each — and  they  exceed  that  in  buildings  and  stock  alone, 
not  counting  land  values — that  is  an  American  investment 
in  Canada  of  $1,350,000,000.  Add  to  that  American  in- 
vestment, pulp  mill  shares  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  timber 
areas  in  British  Columbia,  mines,  coal  and  copper  and  sil- 
ver and  nickel  in  the  West  and  in  Northern  Ontario, 
elevator  companies]  in  the  West,  flour  mills  in  the  West  and 
it  is  far  under  the  mark  to  say  Americans  have  invested  in 
Canada  to-day  far  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000.  In  1921,  of 
$300,000,000  Canadian  bonds  sold,  $200,000,000  were  sold 
in  the  United  States.  Add  to  that  life  insurance  and  fire 
insurance  funds;  and  keep  in  mind  that  the  United  States 
does  a  selUng  trade  with  Canada  of  a  billion  a  year  under 
and  over,  and  a  buying  trade  of  half  a  billion  under  and 
and  over. 

Now  add  up  Uncle  Sam's  financial  interest  in  Canada's 
prosperity.  It  is  half  as  much  as  all  Europe's  debtsto  the 
United  States;  and  Uncle  Sam  is  straining  every  nerve  in 
hjp  power  to  save  Europe  from  bankruptcy,  not  only  from 
righteous  motives  to  stabilize  a  rocking  world,  but  from 
entirely  selfish  motives  to  keep  the  back-kick  from  com- 
ing in  a  smash  on  himself.  That  five  billion  more  or  less 
interested  in  Canada's  prosperity — five  billion  of  American 
investment  and  trade  combined — (please  don't  con- 
tradict those  figures  till  you  add  them  up,  settlers,  land, 
factories,  timber  limits,  mines,  rail  shares  and  bonds, 
general  bonds,  insurance  underwritten  in  Canada  and 
yearly  import  and  export  trade) — is  Canada's  best  and 
most  friendly  influence  in  the  United  States. 

Has  it  ever  been  organized  to  keep  Canada's  case  pre- 
sented before  the  American  public?  It  has  not;  and  yet  it 
is  the  American  factor  to  influence  the  American  public. 

The  Canadian  Government  cannot  go  to  the  American 
Government  hat  in  hand;  but  American  investors  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  $4,500,000,000  can;  and  they  need  not  go 
hat  in  hand  either.  They  can  go  openly  with  club  in 
hand;  and  there  will  be  no  secret  lobby.  It  will  be  open 
work,  wh  ch  will  benefit  Canada.  The  old  "secret  lobby" 
days  are  a  thing  of  the  past  chiefly  confined  to  lurid  fiction. 

Or  take  another  aspect  of  the  tariff. 

We  need  not  split  Canada  wide  open  in  antagonisms  of 
East  versus  West,  of  Manufacturer  versus  Farmer.  If  that 
foolish  issue  is-pressed,  it  means  the  end  of  Confederation. 
It  means  a  second  Ireland  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  farm- 
er is  not  against  the  manufacturer.    Neither  is  he  for  the 
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manufacturer.    He  is  for  the  farmer,  and  he  thinks 
he  could  get  his  implements  cheaper. 

Canada's  job  to-day  is  unity,  not  antagonisms;  all 
together,  not  all  apart. 

Arresting  Our  Depopulation 

■'HE    previous  sketch  of  Canada's  problems  also 

tried  to  set  forth  facts  bearing  on  the  exodus— 

or  invisible  annexation,  though  that  word  makes  us 

stiffen— of  4,500,000  people,  who  have  left  Canada  for 

the.  United  States  since  1867. 

Why  have  four-and-a-half-million  people  been 
forced  to  leave  a  land,  the  richest  in  natural  re- 
sources of  any  land  in  the  worid,  one  of  the  best 
governed  as  far  as  protection  of  life  and  property  are 
concerned,  a  land  which  they  loved  and  to  which  they 
or  their  ancestors  came  wanting  to  make  it  their 
permanent  home? 
If  MacKenzie  King  can  answer  that  question  and 
arrest  that  exodus,  he  will  go  down  to  history  as  the 
greatest  premier  Canada  has  ever  had;  for  he  will  be  the 
first  representative  Canada  has  ever  had  to  head  the 
Dominion  to  the  great  destiny  for  which  Canada  is  dowered. 
We  seem  to  forget,  or  ignore,  that  in  the  great  worid  tur- 
moil now  existing,  some  six  or  seven  million  people  will 
have  to  leave  England  and  seek  a  fresh  start  elsewhere;  and 
if  they  go  to  Africa,  or  Australia,  or  Argentina,  that  will 
not  build  up  Canada.  It  will  not  build  up  the  Greater 
Britain  over-seas,  which  ought  to  build  up  in  Canada.  A 
Greater  Britain  over-seas  scattered  from  Australia  to 
Argentina  would  weaken  the  British  Empire.  A  Greater 
Britain  built  up  in  Canada  would  play  in  with  the 
policy  of  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain— that 
the  three  great  democracies  of  English-speaking,  self- 
governing  people  must  hold  together  to  guard  civilization. 
'  It  was  the  soul  that  made  Greece  great;  and  it  must  be  . 
soul,  that  will  make  Canada  great;  and  it  was  the 
splitting  up  in  little  local  jealousies,  that  lost  Greece  her 
world  ascendancy;  and  it  is  the  splitting  up  in  the  little 
sectional  aims,  that  has  hindered  Canada's  ascendancy  as 
well  as  her  own  prosperity. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  answer  the  question.  If  it 
were,  the  question  would  have  been  answered  long  ago; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  throw  aside  our  stupid  lethargy  and 
delve  for  the  answer  and  face  facts,  facts  however  dis- 
agreeable, then  we  must  not  squeal  and  throw  slime  at  our 
representatives  in  the  government  when  poor  collections 
reduce  dividends  to  nil,  and  send  incomes  up  in  smoke, 
and  result  in  unemployment  and  general  hard  tim^.  Our 
government  is  representative;  and  our  representatives  are 
in  parliament  to  do  what  we  think  it  best  for  Canada  they 
should  do. 
What  do  we  think  it  best  they  should  do? 
Canada  must  always  be  a  nation  of  essential  producers, 
because  her  wealth  is  in  natural  resources.  She  cannot 
become  a  nation  of  middlemen,  or  re-exporters,  like  modern 
England,  or  ancient  Carthage.  On  what  are  her  essential 
producers  based?  On  tond— the  farm  f'jst— »" 
fisheries,  fresh  water  and  salt;  on  lumberwoods,  of  which 
she  has  the  greatest  resources  in  the  worid  except  Russia; 
on  miws,  which,  easily  rank  in  output  fourth  to  Africa,  the 
United  States,  Mexico;  and  on  undeveloped  minerals 
second  or  third;  on  furs,  of  which  she  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer in  the  world. 

Continued  07i  page  i2 
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Canada's  road  lo  prosperity  is  to  bridge  the  chaim  between  theae  two— what  she  has  and 
what  the   world   wants — suffice  to  say,   we  are  not  bridtrini  that   chasm 
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THE  OLD  court  officer  had  to  knock 
at  the  door  a  second  time  be- 
fore Judge  Rodman  heard  him. 
This  had  happened  once  or  twice  be- 
fore of  late.  The  Judge  had  been  ab- 
stracted since  his  wife  died.  Some  of 
those  who  knew  him  best  thought  he 
seemed  at  times  to  be  dazed.  She  had 
died  two  weeks  ago,  had  been  buried 
just  before  the  beginning  of  this  trial . . . 
Judge  Rodman  was  obviously  not  the 
same  man  he  had  been  before  her 
going. 

The  Judge  did  not  hear  the  court 
officer's  first  knock,  this  morning, 
because  he  was  thinking.  His  body 
rested  heavily  in  the  arm  chair  before 
his  desk;  his  suit  fell  limply  about  him. 
It  was  going  to  be  a  hot  day  in  the 
court  room,  and  he  intended  to  take 
off  his  street  coat  arid  put  on  the  filmy,  • 
black  alpaca  thing  which  he  sometimes 
wore  in  his  office.  The  gown  would 
hide  it;  and  he  would  be,  thus  lightly 
clad,  more  comfortable.  The  Judge 
was  a  large  man;  and,  on  a  hot  day,  he 
suffered. 

He  had  had  a  bad  night,  sleeping  but 
little.  His  wife  had  been  as  much  with 
him  as  though  she  were  still  alive; 
yet  there  had  been  little  comfort  in  this 
presence  of  her  spirit.  Thinking  back, 
this  morning,  through  the  final  years  of 
their  life  together,  he  perceived  that 
for  a  long  time  there  had  been  little 
comfort  for  him  in  her  companionship. 
She  had  seemed,  he  realized,  to  set 
herself  apart;  she  was  apt  to  be  silent 
for  long  intervals;  she  spoke  little  ex- 
cept when  he  addressed  her.  A  worn 
and  weary  old  woman.  Yet  not  so  very 

old The  Judge  himself  was  only 

in  his  middle  fifties,  and  he  was  four- 
teen years  older  than  she  had  been. 
Other  women  of  her  age  had  not  been 
so  dull  and  so  silent  and  so  spiritless .... 

He  had  loved  her,  loved  her  still; 
but  ever  since  her  death  there  had  been 
stirring  in  him,  running  through  his 
thoughts  of  her,  a  faint  and  indefinable 
misgiving.  A  feeling  that  all  had  not 
been  well  between  them.  This  misgiving 
assumed,  at  times,  the  proportions  of 
a  sense  of  guilt. 
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Tka  Jade*  had  been  abstracted  ainee  Ma  wife  died.     Some  of  those  who  knew    him  best 
thought  he  seemed   at   times  to  be  dazed. 


AT  THE  second  knock  of  the 
court  officer,  the  Judge  stirred 
a  little  in  his  chair,  and  looked  to- 
ward the  door,  and  spoke;  and  the 
old  officer  opened  the  door  and  said 
it  was  time  to  go  into  court.  The 
Judge  nodded,  rising  slowly  to  his 
feet;  and  he  turned  himself  about 
while  the  officer  helped  him  put  on 
his  gown,  and  then  moved  out  into 
the  corridor  toward  the  court  room. 
On  the  way,  his  trained  and  ordered 
mind  began  to  function  once  more; 
he  picked  up  the  threads  of  the  case 
which  he  was  trying. 

It  was  a  murder  trial,  he  remember- 
ed. Brother  had  killed  brother,  and 
the  actual  killing  was  admitted.  They 
had  been  business  partners,  forced 
into  that  relation  by  the  will  of 
their  father,  bound  for  life  into  an 
irritating  union.  There  had  been 
provocation  for  the  killing;  a  suc- 
cession of  bitter,  taunting  words  that 
had  extended  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  taking  of  evidence  had  ended 

yesterday,  the  arguments  would  be  heard  to-day;  and  the 
Judge  understood  well  enough  what  the  defense  would 
plead.  But  he  shook  his  head.  It  would  do  no  good.  The 
verdict  would  be  first  degree;  could  be  nothing  else.  The 
arguments,  the  long  wait  for  the  jury,  the  sentence  which 
it  would  thereafter  be  his  duty  to  impose — these  were  mere 
formalities,  to  be  got  through  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  hoped  the' jury  would  not  stay  out  too  long;  the  day 
was  certainly  going  to  be  terribly  hot.  The  Judge  shrank 
a  little  from  the  long  grind  which  lay  ahead  of  him. 

Then  the  court  officer  opened  his  private  door,  beside 
the  bench;  and  he  passed  into  the  court  room,  while  those 
who  were  already  there  stood  to  do  him  honor.  He  heard 
the  crier's  drone,  mouthing  the  ancient  formula  which  de- 
clared court  open  for  the  day;  and  then  he  sat  down  and 
everyone  else  sat  down,  and  there  was  a  moment's  wait 
before  the  day's  work  got  under  way. 


JUDGMENT 

By    b;EN    AMES    WILLIAMS 


A  large,  blue  fly  buzzed  down  from  an  open  window  at 
one  side  of  the  room  and  began  to  fly  naggingly  about  the 
Judge's  head. 
******** 

THE  defense  attorney  opened  his  argument.  His  name 
was  John  Hall;  and  he  was  perhaps  the  foremost  crim- 
inal lawyer  in  the  state.  He  had  been  summoned  from 
another  city  to  handle  this  case;  and  there  had  been  some 
surprise  when  his  connection  with  it  was  announced,  be- 
cause the  conviction  of  the  man  on  trial  was  taken  for 
granted,  and  John  Hall  had  not  often  been  associated  with 
a  losing  cause. 

Judge  Rodman  watched  this  man,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  addressed  the  bench  and  then  the  jury;  and  he  listened 
to  the  opening  phrases  of  the  other's  argument.  But  at 
once  thereafter,  his  thoughts  began  to  drift  away.  The 
very  sight  of  John  Hall  was  sufficient  to  evoke  memories. 


almost  lost  in  the  dust  of  the  past. 
This  was  natural  enough,  for  John  Hall 
had  been  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Tarle- 
ton,  had  been  near  winning  her,  when 
David  Rodman  swept  her  off  her  feet 
and  bore  her  triumphantly  away. 
John  Hall  had  never  married.  Those 
who  knew  the  old  story  were  fond  of 
imagining  that  this  was  because  he 
had  always  loved  Bess  Tarleton,  Judge 
Rodman's  wife. 

The  Judge  wondered,  this  morning, 
if  this  were  true.  He  and  the  lawyer 
had  always  been  friends,  in  the  casual 
fashion  of  men  who  live  in  different 
cities  and  see  each  other  only  in  the 
course  of  basiness  and  at  intervals  of 
many  months.  But  since  this  trial 
opened,  almost  at  once  after  the  funer- 
al of  that  Bess  Tarleton  whom  both 
men  had  loved.  Hall  had  not  made 
occasion  to  speak  to  the  Judge  except 
when  the  conduct  of  the  case  demand- 
ed it;  and  once  or  twice  Judge  Rodman 
thought  he  had  seen  bitterness  in  the 
other's  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  true,  after 
all;  perhaps  John  Hall  did  still  love  Bess 
Tarieton 

The  Judge's  memories  went  back 
twenty  years. 


THERE  are  few  men  to  whom  life 
does  not  give  at  least  one  golden 
moment;  a  moment  full  of  glory  and 
beauty  and  romance.  It  may  endure 
for  only  the  tick  of  a  watch;  it  may  last 
for  a  day,  or  for  a  week;  or  it  may,  with 
some  fortunate  folk,  stretch  into  a  life- 
time. Judge  Rodman's  golden  moment 
had  endured  for  sixteen  days.  And  it 
began  the  first  day  he  saw  Bess  Tarle- 
ton. 

He  was  already  a  successful  lawyer, 
a  solid,  substantial  man  with  a  valuable 
practice  and  a  growing  reputation  for 
the  logical  and  judicial  qualities  of  his 
mind.  His  vacations  were  rare;  on 
this  one  he  combined  business  with  re- 
creation. One  of  his  clients  was  spend- 
ing the  Summer  at  a  large  hotel  upon 
the  northern  lakes;  and  it  became  nec- 
essary for  Rodman  to  consult  with  him. 
He  came  North  with  that  purpose  in 
mind. 

It  was  in  the  years  when  the  auto- 
mobile was  an  absurd  looking  and 
rather  impractical  experiment.  Peo- 
ple rode  or  drove  handsome  horses. 
Women  used  side-saddles;  and  the 
divided  skirt  was  just  making  its 
appearance,  was  still  somewhat  under 
the  ban  of  the  strictest  convention. 
Those  who  affected  it  were  considered 
daring. 

David  Rodman  and  his  client 
were  riding  along  a  bridle-path 
which  followed  the  lakeshore  when 
they  saw  a  man  and  a  girl  galloping 
toward  them  along  the  sand  nearer 
the  lake.  Rodman's  eye  was  caught 
by  this  girl,  even  before  she  came 
near  enough  for  him  to  distinguish 
her  features.  She  wore  a  divided 
skirt,  rode  astride,  and  sat  her  horse 
as  though  they  had  been  molded 
together.  Her  hat  was  lost  or  cast 
aside,  and  her  hair  was  somewhat 
loosened,  so  that  its  heavy  coils 
were  low  about  her  face,  and  the 
thick  knot  of  them  rested  on  the 
nape  of  her  neck.  She  passed  near  enough  so  that  David 
saw  how  bright  her  cheeks  were,  and  he  saw  the  high  daring 
in  her  eyes.  She  waved  her  crop  to  his  companion.  The 
man  with  her  was  John  Hall,  whom  David  knew. 

He  did  not,  at  that  moment,  ask  her  name;  but  from 
that  hour,  he  moved  under  the  spell  of  a  glamorous  intox- 
ication. 

She  was  Bess  Tarleton.  No  doubt  there  were  other  girls 
at  the  hotel  as  beautiful  as  she  was;  no  doubt  there  were 
others  who  laughed  as  sweetly.  But  there  was  some  qual- 
ity in  her,  some  living  fire  that  set  her  apart  from  them  all. 
She  had  an  elfin  spirit;  never  an  hour  the  sarrre.  Always 
changing,  now  mischievous  and  now  demure,  she  was  liv- 
ing quicksilver.  She  set  David  Rodman  all  afire,  waking 
in  him  a  capacity  for  romantic  folly  which  he  would  not 
have  believed  that  he  possessed. 
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HE  MET  her  that  evening,  at  the  formal  dance.  They 
waltzed  together,  the  Blue  Danube.  This  was  in  the 
days  before  jazz,  when  music  and  melody  were  kin;  it 
was  in  the  days  when  to  dance  was  a  matter  of  grace  rather 
than  of  acrobatics.  Their  bodies  moving  in  rhythm,  David 
found  his  mind  also  attuned  to  hers.  He  was  able  to  talk 
to  her  as  he  had  never  talked  to  anyone  before.  She  told 
John  Hall,  later  that  evening,  that  David  was  thrilling; 
and  John  Hall  stared  at  her,  then  laughed  aloud. 

"Why?"  she  asked,  her  eyebrows  arching.  "Why  is  that 
amusing?" 

"Dave's  a  fine  fellow,  and  an  able  lawyer,"  John  told 
her.  "But  I  never  found  him  'thrilling.'  He's  as  steady  as  a 
log." 

"You  don't  know  him,"  she  retorted  gaily. 

"I've  known  him  well  for  years,"  said  John  Hall.  "You've 
danced  a  single  dance  with  him." 

But  Bess  insisted  still:  "I  know  him  better  than  you." 

They  were  both  right,  and  both  wrong.  The  David 
Rodman  with  whom  she  had  danced  was  not  the  lawyer 
whom  half  the  state  already  admired.  Years  older  than 
she  was,  he  had  the  strength  of  his  years,  yet  had  displayed 
for  her  a  boyish  imagination,  a  quality  of  laughter  and  of 
jest  which  charmed  her.  They  rode  together  next  day. 
Rodman  had  always  preferred  a  decorous  trot;  that  day  he 
galloped  for  miles.  He  had  always  called  those  men  fools 
who  risked  their  necks  for  sport;  but  he  put  his  untried 
horse  at  a  rail  fence,  and  took  it  cleanly,  Bess  at  his  side. 
They  played  like  children,  yet  had  their  moments  of  silence 
when  between  them  a  warmer  current  flowed. 

For  the  first  week,  he  was  content  to  be  with  her.  There 
was  an  intoxication  upon  him.  She  was  half-way  engaged  to 
John  Hall;  but  the  sweep  of  David's  wooing  swung  her 
away  from  the  other  man.  Bess  submitted  to  the  taking, 
happy  at  being  overborne.  In  such  surroundings,  in  such 
long,  bright  days  together,  ardors  spring  quickly  into  flame. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  David  had  not  yet  asked 
her  to  marry  him;  but  he  would,  and  she  knew  that  he 
would  and  she  knew  what  she  must  say  when  he  should 
ask  her. 

There  was  a  masque  ball,  that  Saturday  night.  Bess  was 
Juliet.  More  than  one  young  man  had  sought  to  discover 
what  her  costume  would  be,  but — she  had  told  only  David, 
at  his  urgent  asking.  He  was  not  yet  so  large  a  man  as  he 
later  became;  was  slim  enough,  and  stalwart  enough  so 
that  he  made  an  adequate  Romeo.  She  knew  him,  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  the  ball  room.  There  were  others  about  her; 
but  he  came  to  her  straight  away,  and  led  her  from  them, 
and  as  the  music  began,  they  danced.  Something  stirred,  in 
each  of  them;  but  neither  spoke  at  all.  Only  their  eyes  met 
deeply. 


HE  HAD  done  a  mad 
thing,  that  day;  a 
thing  in  keeping  with  the 
madness  whi  ch  for  a  fort- 
night had  possessed  him . 
Had  conned  the  lines  of 
the  part  he  was  to  play. 
When  they  were  pre- 
sently alone,  and  apart 
upon  one  of  the  broad 
verandas  to  which  he 
led  her,  she  tugged  a 
little  at  the  hand  he 
still  held,  as  though 
she  would  have  drawn 
it  away;  and  David,  who 
had  played  for  this, 
said  softly: 

"  'If  I  profane,  with 
my    unworthiest    hand 


blushingly,  remembering  at  last  what  Juliet  had  said: 

"But — do  you  kiss  by  the  book?" 

"By  the  heart,  Bess,"  he  answered,  and  kissed  her  again. 

In  September  of  that  year,  they  were  married,  David 
coming  to  the  city  where  she  lived  for  the  ceremony.  She 
had  not  seen  him  in  the  meantime;  it  seemed  to  her,.when 
he  came,  that  he  was  changed.   That  he  was  soberer,  and 

more  austere The  Judge  busy  with  his  memories, 

could  even  now  hear  her  cry: 

"You're  not  the  same  David,  are  you  troubled?  Then 
what  is  it,  dear?" 

It  was  true.  He  was  not  the  same.  She  would  never  see 
that  other  David  again.  His  happy  madness  had  passed, 
and  he  was  miserably  sane  once  more.  A  man  of  ruthless, 
logical  mind;  his  impulses  rooted  in  an  instinct  for  justice 
according  to  the  strict  precepts  of  the  law;  his  movements 
controlled  by  the  mechanism  of  which  he  was  a  part.  One 
man  had  wooed  her,  another  man  married  her.  He  wonder- 
ed, now,  if  she  had  been,  all  her  life,  seeking  to  rediscover 
that  old,  romantic  David  Rodman  who  had  lived  so  brief 
a  life  and  then  had  died  forever.  Was  that  the  reason  for 
the  questing,  seeking  look  which  had  been  for  years  so 
constantly  in  her  eyes? 

That  misgiving  which  had  since  her  death  oppressed 
him  became  more  and  more  like  a  sense  of  personal  guilt. 


JUDGE  RODMAN  was  glad  to  wrenrh  himself  away 
from  these  memories  of  his,  to  force  himself  to  attend 
to  the  words  of  the  attorney,  of  John  Hall,  from  whom  he 
had  won  Bess  away.  John  Hall  was  saying: 

"There  are  worse  crimes  than  murder,  gentlemen." 
He  was  addressing  the  jury,  yet  his  eyes  turned  once  and 
then  again  upon  the  Judge.  "There  are  worse  crimes 
than  murder,  gentlemen.  And  there  are  many  ways  of 
doing  murder.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  pistol.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a  knife.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  poison. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  use  violence  at  all.  There  is  a 
murder  of  the  .=!oul,  and  this  is  worse  than  the  murder  of 
the  body.  And  for  this  murder  of  the  soul,  a  word  will  suf- 
fice. A  cruel  word,  a  bitter  word,  a  stern  word,  a  logical 
word,  a  just  word  perhaps. . .  .Aye,  souls  have  been  slain 
with  a  word." 

It  had  been  so  in  this  case  that  was  on  trial,  the  Judge 
remembered.  The  elder  brother,  with  the  stubborn  malice 
of  the  weak  when  they  hold  the  whip  hand,  had  taunted 
and  derided  and  reviled  the  younger,  until  the  day  when 
the  rtlan  now  accused  had  snatched  his  pistol  and  fired. 
That  which  John  Hall  was  saying  was  a  part  of  the  defense 
which  the  Judge  had  expected  him  to  make.  It  was  the 
only  plea  that  he  could  offer.  But — ^were  the  words  of  the 


She  looked  up  at 
him  quickly,  a  little 
startled;  he  heard  her 
whisper: 

"Oh!" 

"Romeo  to  Juliet," 
he  told  her.  "Do  you 
not    remember?" 

Bess  laughed,  faintly 
uneasy.  "I  do  not  know 
the  lines,"  she  confessed. 

"The  lines  are  noth- 
ing," he  cried,  under 
his  breath. 


eyes    met    hi.s. 
"Then    what.  ." 


Her 
"No? 

"This,"  said  David 
Rodman;  and  when  she 
did  not  stir,  he  bent  to 
lift  her  mask,  and  kiss- 
ed her. 

She  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment verj'  still;  he 
thought  she  trembled. 
And  then  she  laughed 
again,  and  asked,  a  little 


"Hen  b  >  mordcT  of  the  M«l,  and  tMs  b  w«n«  than  the  murder  of  the  body. 

I  lUia  wHh  •  iraTd." 


attorney  double-edged?   Was  there  an  unspoken  accusa- 
tion in  the  eyes  he  turned  upon  the  bench? 

It  was  becoming  insufferably  hot  in  the  court  room. 
Judge  Rodman  mopped  his  brow,  brushed  at  the  large  fly 
which  still  buzzed  alaout  his  head.  And — a  flood  of  mem- 
ories swept  over  him  again. 


HE  BEGAN  to  think  how  greatly  Bess  had  changed, 
during  her  life  with  him.  He  had  never  remembered 
so  vividly  as  he  did  tc-day,  how  gay  and  how  happy  and 
how  eager  she  had  been  in  that  fortnight  of  his  madness. 
He  had  found  her  irresponsible  spirits  charming,  in  those 
days;  they  seemed  singularly  beautiful  to  him  in  retrospect, 
to-day.  Yet  it  had  not  always  been  so;  there  had  been  times 
when  this  eternal  child  in  her  had  irked  him  sorely. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  their  marriage,  he  had  lived 
under  a  weighty  sense  of  his  own  dignity;  his  life  had  been 
ordered  and  severe.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  before,, 
but  he  saw  quite  clearly  now  that  he  had  won  Bess  deceit- 
fully; that  the  David  Rodman  who  wooed  her  was  not 
the  David  Rodman  who  wedded  her.  The  things  she  had 
loved  in  him  disappeared  forever  when  she  was  won  and 
wedded;  and,  by  contraries,  the  things  he  found  charming 
in  her  when  she  was  the  remote  and  beautiful  girl  he  set 
out  to  win,  became  insupportable  when  she  was  his  wife. 
She  was  fond  of  riding.  After  their  marriage,  they  some- 
times rode  together;  but  David  Rodman  no  longer  per- 
mitted his  horse  to  gallop,  nor  would  he  permit  hers  to 
outpace  his.  So  they  trotted  sedately  through  the  bridle 
paths,  her  mount  fretting  against  the  reins;  and  he  per- 
ceived in  this  a  ■symbolic  picture  of  all  their  married  life, 
in  which  she  had  wished  to  gallop  and  he  had  desired  to  go 
sedately.  And  she  had  curbed  her  pace  to  match  his. 

Dancing.  She  loved  to  dance.  But  before  he  was  forty, 
he  gave  't  up,  and  insisted  that  she  do  likewise.  Yet  she 
was  at  that  time  no  more  than  twenty-five.  He  had  not 
then  perceived  that  there  was  injustice  in  this.  It  had  seem- 
ed to  him  a  necessary  part  of  the  dignity  which  surround- 
ed his  newly  won  position  on  the  bench. 

There  must  always  be  adjustments,  in  marriage,  he  had 
assured  himself.  Had  even,  when  she  protested,  said  the 
same  thing  to  her.  When  man  and  woman  wed,  they  must 
travel  thenceforward  the  same  road,  or  they  must  part. 
If  their  roads  have  been  different,  they  must  either  find 
a  middle  ground,  or  one  or  the  other  must  yield.  There 
had  been,  in  his  eyes,  no  middle  ground.  His  road  was  the 
right  one;  she  must  ride  that  way  with  him. 

He  perceived,  now,  that  after  those  f  irst  years  of  adjust- 
ment; they  had  no  longer  gone  forward,  side  by  side;  but 
she  had  followed,  as  it  were,  a  little  in  the  rear.   Meekly, 

humbly  enough.  Sub- 
ordinate to  him.  Re- 
belling sometimes,  but 
less  and  less  often. 
He  had  never  dogmat- 
ically commanded;  had 
always  by  sheer  force 
of  logic  and  of  argument 
silenced  her  protests. 
He  remembered  that 
she  had  one  day  cried: 
"You  are  right,  Dav- 
id! But  oh,  you're  so 
terribly  right!  If  only 
you'd  be  a  little  wrong, 
once,  in  the  littlest 
thing...." 

And  he  had  said: 
"I'm  willing  to  be 
convinced,  Elizabeth. 
If  you  do  not  agree 
with  me,  I  am  willing 
to  listen.  If  you  can 
convince  me,  can  re- 
fute my  arguments,  we 
will  go  your  way . . .  . " 
But  she  could  never 
defeat  him  in  these  mar- 
ital debates;  because 
he  had  a  trained  and 
controversial  mind,  and 
after  all,  she  only 
wished  to  be  happy. 

There  was  an  increas- 
ing bitterness  in  the 
Judge's  memories. 


SO  TO  the  last  strug- 
gle between  them." 
John  Hall  was  sa>ing 
to  the  jury,  when  his 
tones  once  more  com- 
manded* the  Judge's 
ears. 

"So  to  that  day  when 
the     younger     partner 
prepared   hie   plan   for 
Continued  on  page  44 
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JOHN  A.  MASON  pushed  away  his  half-eaten  dessert 
and,  signaling  the  butler,  watched,  absently,  the  deft 
substitution  of  fruit  and  finger  bowl,  first  for  his 
daughter  Jocelyn,  opposite,  then  for  himself.  Outside 
the  north  wind  drenched  rain  against  the  dining-room  win- 
dows. There  could  be -no  doubt  that  the  streets  would  be 
horrible  with  a  mixture  of  slush  and  early  October  snow. 
This  contemplation  did  not  disturb  Mason,  however. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  happy  and  comfortable; 
environment,  wine,  the  darkened  room  with  its  soft  candle 
Ught  completely  satisfying  him. 

Jocelyn,  an  arm  extended  on  the  table,  fingers  twisting 
the  stem  of  her  wine  glass,  appeared  utterly  absorbed. 

John  A.  Mason  felt  a  fine  solidity  here.  It  was  so  de- 
terminate, this  big  house  in  Rosedale,  overlooking  the 
Ravine.  Just  the  sort  of  retreat  for  a  man  of  his  impor- 
tance; the  very  place  in  which  to  segregate  a  mind  con- 
trolling the  policy  of  huge  concerns,  shaping  the  behav- 
ior and  salaries  of  hundreds  of  people.  Here  after  his 
daily  labors  he  found  contentment;  here  he  could  forget 
the  constant  irritation  of  office  'ritual,  the  tiresomeness  of 
everlastingly  signing  his  name;  here  he  could  free  his  mind 
of  all   responsibilities. 

Responsibilities!  He  lifted  his  head  sharply.  Jocelyn 
was  immovable,  her  shoulders  gleaming  like  satin,  the 
candlelight  scintillating  in  her  dark  hair.  Responsibility! 
Well,  perhaps  he  exaggerated  there.  And  as  though  she 
felt  his  sudden  consideration  in  her  favor  Jocelyn,  looking 
up,  came  dangerously  near  spilling  her  wine,  and,  in  right- 
ing it,  actually  did  so. 

Her  father  laughed,  and  leniently  indulged  in  a  humor- 
ous remark  to  lessen  her  embarrassment. 

Partly  hidden  by  the  roses,  silent,  tensely  introspective, 
she  made  a  charming  picture  and  on  her,  his  one  and  only 
child,  his  eyes  rested  with  pleasant  content.  She  was,  he 
pondered  reminiscently,  very  like 
her  mother,  only  the  eyes  differed : 
Jocelyn-'s  were  set  wider  apart, 
eyelashes  heavier,  the  eyes  them- 
selves longer  and  more  beautiful. 
He  dwelt  upon  such  details  with 
deep  interest  because  he  didn't 
understand  them.  Why  Flo,  so 
generous  with  her  physical  at- 
tributes, had  robbed  him  by  not 
passing  on  a  larger  share  of  her 
bright,  incessant  animation  was  a 
thing  that  many  times  held  and 
puzzled  him.  In  truth,  Jocelyn 
was  more  like  her  grandmother; 
a  lovely  Florentine,  dark,  passion- 
ate, alluring,  dangerous.  But  then 
women  had  always  mystified  him; 
even  Flo  hadn't  been  entirely 
innocent  in  respect  of  that.  He 
was,  he  freely  admitted,  absolutely 
at  a  loss  to  understand  their  moods, 
their  underlying  motives.  He 
recalled  a  time,  long  ago,  when 
Jocelyn  had  remained  obdurate 
in  the  face  of  his  sympathy;  then, 
when  Flo  appeared,  he  had  watch- 
ed her  fly  into  her  arms  and  sob 
unrestrainedly  against  her  breast. 
It  was  not  that  she  preferred  her 
mother,  he  was  reasonably  sure  of 
that,  but  something ....  Yes, 
Flo's  death  had  placed  a  heavy 
responsibiUty  on  his  shoulders 
and  one  he  was  never  quite  sure 
he  had  the  proper  balance  of .  . .  . 

"Ayl/ILL  you  have  your  coffee 

*  '     in  the  drawing  room.  Sir?" 

He  was  about  to  reply  that  that 
would  decidedly  coincide  with 
his  pleasure  when  Jocelyn  spoke 
for  him: 

"No-o." 

John  Mason  was  plainly  dis- 
appointed. "What,  no  music?" 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  injured  merri- 
ment.   "Now,   Jocelyn,   come." 

"Well,  if  you  really  want,  dad- 
dy;  but   I "    She   relapsed 

into  silence. 

Strange  child!  He  grimaced 
playfully,  lifted^ a  finger  at  the 
butler,  then  once  again  turned  a 
searching  eye  in  the  direction  of 
his  daughter. 

It  was  then  more  than  at  any 
moment  hitherto  that  he  realised 
how  abstracted  she  had  been  all 


through  dinner.  One  thing  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
remember:  it  was  a  week,  exactly,  to  her  birthday,  and" 
that  night  she  had  promised  to  tell  him  what  it  was  that 
she  wanted  most.  Yes,  twenty-four  years  ago  next  Thurs- 
day she  had  been  born.  He  remembered  it  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  It  would  soon  make  him,  he  reminded  him- 
self, sixty-three.  Sixty-three!  Ah,  that  was  going  on  for 
old  age,  by  George!  He  must  transcend  his  attention  this 
evening;  remind  her  of  his  love  and  devotion. 

He  ventured  an  inquiry  as  to  her  preoccupied  mood; 
but  she  replied  that  nothing  was  wrong.  She  was  glad 
they  had  planned  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and  not  made 
arrangements  to  take  in  the  theatre.  "It's  beastly  outside," 
she  said,  listening  to  the  rain  on  the  windows. 

He  watched  her  rise  and  walk  round  to  the  divan  set  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  he  nodded  approvingly.  He  gulped 
down  his  wine  hurriedly  and  joined  her.  He  was  surpris- 
ed to  find  her  hand  startlingly  cold.  "Jocelyn,  dear  child, 
there's  something,  troubling  you,  isn't  there?  Now  tell 
me  what  it  is?" 

"It's  really  nothing,"  she  answered,  "just  my  silliness, 
I  suppose.  But  I  was  thinking  I'd  suddenly  grown  very 
tired  of  things,  daddy — all  except  you,  I  mean."  She  smiled 
at  him,  covering  her  mistake.  "I  was  going  to  ask  you  for 
something  to-night — something  very    important;  but — " 

"I  hadn't  forgotten,"  he  interrupted. 

"But  it's  over,  now.  It's  not  important  any  more — no, 
I  don't  mean  that;  I  mean  yofl  couldn't  grant  it  now.  And, 
anyhow,  I  don't  Ihink  you  would  have  liked  it."  She  re- 
garded him  with  pained  eyes,  and  it  was  with  a  pang  of 
anxiety  that  he  noted  the  dark  shadows  beneath  them. 

A  shadow  of  remorse  flitted  across  his  face  as  his  con- 
science pricked  him.  Had  he  been  entirely  fair  to  her? 
He  knew  he  had  not.  He  had  wanted  her  for  himself;  his 
was  the  attitude  of  a  selfish  old  man.   He  knew  perfectly 


well  how  he  had  often  equivocated  to  her,  and  schemed  to 
keep  her  from  meeting  several  eligible  men  to  whom 
she  might  have  become  attached. 

"Jocelyn,  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  idea  just  how  much 
your  love  means  to  me?"     He  spoke  his  thoughts. 

She  replied  that  she  was  sure  it  meant  everything. 

"It's  a  great  relief  to  come  back  here  after  the  bustle  of 
the  city.  It  has  an  intensity  of  comfort  slightly  difficult 
for  me  to  explain:  just  you  and  I.  Of  course  now  that  Flo's 
gone.  . .  well,  you'll  understand.  But  I  sometimes  think 
I'm  very  selfish  with  you.  I  ought  to  seek  ways  to  enter- 
tain you  instead  of  expecting  you  to  entertain  me.  I 
might,  I  know,  fill  the  house  with  young  people.  I  suppose 
I  should  have  done  that." 

JOCELYN  linked  her  arm  in  his.  "li's  wonderful  to 
think  of  the  love  you  bore  mother,"  she  said,  quietly, 
"and  taking  her  place  has  been  a  consolation  I'd  have 
allowed  no  one.    Darling  mother." 

This  gave  him  courage  to  go  on:  "Then  since  when, 
Jocelyn,  have  you  grown  tired  of  things?  At  your  age  es- 
pecially that's  an  expression  hardly  fitting  in  with  the 
universe.  What  is  it?  Would  you  like  to  go  away?  Or 
have  you  been  reading  some  pessimistic  jargon  not  worth 
the  paper  it's  printed  on?"  This  in  reference  to  Tolstoi, 
one  of  whose  books  he  had  seen  open  on  her  writing  desk. 

"It's  the  nwnotony  of  my  day  to  day  life.  Daddy," 
she  made  answer;  "so  stupid.  I  often  wish  you  would  take 
me  into  your  office.  There,  at  least,  I'd  have  something 
to  occupy  my  mind." 

"You  have  a  free  hand,"  he  told  her,  "and  you  are  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  do  as  you  like.  Being  tired  of  things 
rather  proves  that  you  are  not  taking  advantage  of  your 
position  here,  surely?"   He  paused  to  consider.  "What  is 


there  you  can't  do?' 


"Jocelyn,  dear  child,  there's  somethinsr  troubling  you,  isn't  tliere?" 


"Well,you  wouldn't  like  me  to — 
leave  you,  would  you?" 

That  instantly  held  him  to 
silence. 

"Besides  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
anywhere  without  you,"  she  went 
on,  restoring  his  pulse.  "I  simply 
wouldn't  think  of  it;  I'd  be  too 
miserable.  But  it  isn't  that. 
Only  I  do  feel  a  little  tired,  some- 
times. It's  a  sort  of  loneliness, 
ache."  He  was  quick  to  notice 
her  hand  go,  unconsciously,  to 
her  heart.  "Perhaps  you'll  laugh 
at  me,  daddy,  but  I  sometimes  feel 
I'm    getting    old." 

John  Mason  didn't  laugh;  he 
remained  very  quiet.  Then  Joce- 
lyn stirred,  and  he  found  her  head 
near  his  own. 

"I  haven't  hurt  you?"  she  asked 
him. 

"No,    dear." 

But  he  knew  that  she  was  hold- 
ing some  secret  from  him,  the 
telling  of  which  would  affect  him 
acutely.  Remembering  the  several 
pointed  hints  of  the  past  week  he 
asked  gently: 

"What  was  this  secret  you  were 
to  tell  me  this  evening?  Some- 
thing you  wanted  most  for  your 
birthday,  as  I  understood  it. 
You  say  I  mightn't  have  approved. 
Well,  now,  I  might  have;  you 
never  know  your  luck.  At  least 
give  me  a  fighting  chance." 

She  regarded  him  solemnly, 
intent,  he  felt  sure,  on  discover- 
ing from  his  facial  expression 
whether  or  not  she  dare  tell  him. 
To  meet  this  he  tried,  earnestly, 
to  compose  his  eyes  favorablj'; 
but  it  was  not  to  be. 

Suddenly  she  suggested  music, 
and  without  reminding  her  of  the 
contradiction  he  nodded.  He 
was  glad  just  then  of  any  diver- 
sion from  the  Nemesis  of  his  own 
mind. 

But  her  playing  lacked  some- 
thing, which,  during  the  Chopin 
nocturne,  engaged  his  attention 
far  more  than  the  actual  melody. 
The  solution  of  this,  he  surmised, 
might  give  him  the  key  to  the 
other,  and  he  deliberately  focused 
his   attention    on   her   interpreta- 
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tion.  Finally  he  reasoned  it  out.  Her  playing,  he  decided, 
lacked  the  charm  of  whole-heartedness.  Under  his  breath 
he  gave  the  word  the  starkness  of  pronunciation — and 
then  he  knew. 

Whole-heartedness!  Yes,  by  George!  that  was  what  had 
happened.  There  was  a  man  here!  the  inevitable  man! 
What  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to  think  of  that  before. 

Rapidly  John  Mason  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  names  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  knew  Jocelyn  to  be  even  slightly 
acquainted.  Mallows,  De  Lacy,  Turner-Smith,  Molson, 
Lord  Wingo,  the  young  noble  at  the  Spanish,  embassy, 
whatever  his  name  was — not  one  of  them  satisfied  him. 
Lord  Wingo,  collared  in  conceit,  obviously  after  her  for- 
tune; Mallows  had  nothing  to  back  him  other  than  that  he 
had  kicked  winning  goals  at  Harvard;  Turner-Smith,  De 
Lacy — pah!  Still,  he  concluded,  all  were  gentlemen —  and 
there  was  scant  need  for  secretiveness.  ■  If  Jocelyn  had 
set  her  heart  on  any  one  of  them  he  was  the  last  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  heart's  desire. 

JOCELYN  abandoned  the  piano.  "I  don't  feel  like  play- 
*-*  ing,  somehow,"  she  said.  "And,  anyway,  the  piano's 
horribly  out  of  tune.  I  simply  couldn't  sing."  She  sank 
into  a  spacious  chair,  and  curling  her  feet  up  under  her 
gazed  intently  at  the  logs. 

"I  thought  it  had  been  tuned  last  week,"  Mason  man- 
aged to  say.  In  that  case,  she  retaliated,  the  man  had 
merely  toyed  with  the  tuning. 

Again  a  silence,  which,  time  emphasising  it,  gradually 
convinced  him  that  his  theory  was  correct. 
He  was  more  concerned  with  this  than  in 
the  snatches  of  conversation  which  follow- 
ed; a  new  play,  the  weather,  plans  for  the 
spring,  the  proposed  trip  to  Italy;  and  then 
domestic  difficulties.  Jocelyn,  since  her 
mother's  death,  had  been  mistress  of  the 
three  houses;  the  one  here,  the  one  at  Al- 
gonquin Park,  and  the  villa  in  Muskoka 
His  chauffeur  was  leaving  that  evening,  and 
Jocelyn  particularly  asked  about 
the  new  man. 

"He  came  to  see  me  this  morn- 
ing," he  replied  disinterestedly. 
"Capable  man  I  suppose,"  and  he 
was  returning  to  his  more  fervid 
thought  when  the  annoyance  brought 
about  by  this  domestic  contretemps 
gave  his  checked  feelings  an  out- 
let for  expansion. 

His  forehead  wrinkled  and  he 
crossed  his  legs,  peevishly.  "What's  the 
matter  with  Grosvenor?"  he  asked  impat- 
iently. "He  had  everything  he  wanted 
here,  good  salary,  not  much  to  do."  He 
halted  his  temper,  pulling  up  a  precipit- 
ant outburst.  "What's  the  matter  with 
these  young  fellows?"  he  substituted. 
"By  George!  if  it  wasn't  for  the  fact  of 
their  wearing  trousers  they'd  pass  for 
women  with  their  delicate  hands — gloves!" 

Jocelyn  asked  him  if  he  was  sorry  to  see  Grosvenor  go, 
and  he  answered  that  he  was  sorry  in  so  far  that  he  was 
losing  a  reliable  chauffeur. 

Then,  ^s  a  certain  incident  came  back  to  him,  he  added: 
"I  owe  the  fellow  something  more  than  a  month's  salary." 

His  daughter  continued  to  gaze  at  the  fire. 

Taking  in  a  deeper  breath  he  found  her  hand  and  im- 
prisoned it. 

"I  must  never  forget  one  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  him." 
And  he  added:  "Had  it  not  been  for  Grosvenor,  I  might 
have  been  a  very  lonely  old  man,  Jocelyn."  She  agreed 
with  him,  her  voice  barely  audible.  But  Mason  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "Well,  that's  the  way  these  young  fellows 
are,"  he  said.  "Brave  as~  lions  one  minute,  restless  and 
shifty  the  next.  He'll  wander  up  and  down  the  country,  I 
suppose,  and  end  up  without  a  penny  to  his  name— most 
likely  without  a  solitary  friend." 

Jocelyn  was  on  her  feet.  Her  headache  was  slightly 
worse,  she  said,  and  the  dull  day  had  affected  her.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  he  would  mind  if  she  left  him  for  the 
quietness  of  her  own  room?  He  was  surprised  that  she 
intended  leaving  him  so  early;  it  was  only  half-past  nine. 
But  as  he  perceived  the  fever  in  her  eyes  he  gave  in  at 
once  and  accompanied  her  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

There,  from  the  second  step —  she  bent  and  kissed  his 
gray  head.   "Good-night,   daddy,   dear." 

"And  you  won't  tell  me?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head,  sadly.  "There's  nothing  to  tell — 
now." 

Suddenly,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears;  and  without  hesi- 
tatingshecame  down  to  him  and  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 
"Oh  daddy,"  she  .said,  "I'm  so  dreadfully  miserable." 
And  before  he  realised  what  was  happening  she  had  van- 
ished up  the  stairs,  and  he  heard  the  closing  of  her  doo». 

He  went  slowly  to  the  library  and  dropped  into  his 
chair.  Jocelyn's  unhappiness  greatly  disturbed  him,  and 
her  impulsive  speech  had  left  a  wound.  He  tried  to  dismiss 
his  perturbation  by  thinking  of  bis  business,  to-morrow's 
conference — anything  rather  than  that  which  gnawed  at 


**Thank  you.  Mr.  Mason,  but  1  can't 

accept  the  cheque the  equivalent 

of  your  daughter's  life.'* 


his  heart  strings.  But  that  was  impossible,  and  his  thoughts 
clung  to  Jocelyn. 

Methodically  he  retraced  their  stilted  conversation 
until  it  had  arrived  at  the  reference  to  her  present  safe- 
ty, due  to  Grosvenor's  bravery  and  presence  of  mind. 
That  had  happened  lat?  last  summer,  Lord!  wh^t  »"  es- 
cape that  had  oeen;  and  escape  for  him,  John  Mason,  for 
it  had  almost  robbed  him  of  all  he  held  dear,  his  one  child. 
Grosvenor  had  been  in  his  employ  just  three  months  then, 
coming,  so  he  had  said,  from  England.  Mason's  thoughts 
quickly  revived  a  cinema  of  what  he  had  been  told  had 
happened.  Jocelyn  was  out  riding;  the  horse,  an  expensive 
hunter,  had  taken  fright  and  was  on  a  mad  tear  for  the 
cliff  just  in  front  of  the  house,  Grosvenor  happened  to  be 
trying  out  a  new  car,  saw  them,  and  immediately  opened 
the  throttle.  Driving  along.side,  he  managed  to  bracket 
them  between  himself  and  a  small  cottage  not  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  cliffs.  Closing  in,  he  sprang  from  the  wheel 
straight  to  the  mare's  bridle — dragging  the  animal  to  a 
standstill  as  the  car  plunged  where  it  willed.  By  George! 
it  had  been  a  plucky  piece  of  work!  Luckily,  Jocelyn  suf- 
fered no  more  than  a  severe  shock,  but  Grosvenor  had  been 
badly  cut  about  the  head  and  arms;  the  career  of  both  horse 
and  car,  however,  had  come  to  an  end.  The  car  had  can- 
noned up  against  the  stone  wall  surrounding  the  cottage 
and  had  knocked  down  a  little  child  playing  there.  And 
.Jocelyn  had  told  him  that  Grosvenor,  forgetting  his  in- 
juries, went  to  the  little  chap  at  once,  and  his  comforting 
words,    his    re-assurance 

A  KNOCK  on  the  door  interrupted  Mason.    Clearing 
his  throat,  which  had  become  dry,  he  called  out  an 
invitation  apd  the  door  opened.   Turning  his  head  he  saw 
Grosvenor  standing  there.   He  had  come  to  get  his  wages, 
doubtless. 
"Come  in,   Grosvenor." 
The  late  chauffeur  closed  the  door  deferentially,  and 


then  took  one  slow,  awkward  step  into  the  room. 
As  becomes  a  servant  his  hat  was  in  his  hand,  but 
the  uniform  had  been  discarded  and  he  now  wore 
a  neat  suit  of  tweeds  of  English  cut  and  quality, 
linen  collar,  and  regimental  tie.  His  face  was 
pale,  accentuating  the  evenness  of  his  profile. 
Mason,  looking  at  him,  conceded  something  to  his 
looks  and  noted  that  the  tweeds  lent  a  gentleman- 
ly appearance  to  his  head  and  shoulders.  In 
fact  he  looked  rather  well. 

"So  you're  leaving  us?"  the  millionaire  began, 
sHghtly  irritated,  although  he  didn't  know  why. 
"Yes,  Mr.  Mason." 

"Well  I  won't  waste  your — "  Mason  ac- 
cented the  pronoim — "time  in  telling  you 
what  a  fool  you  are.  I  was  prepared  to  do  all 
I  could  for  you,  but  you'll  have  your  own  way 
I  suppose;  pilla'  to  post.  You're  doing  a 
^      stupid  thing,  you  know." 

Grosvenor  said  nothing.     His  cap  revolved 
in  his  hands,  turning  this  way  and  that,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  bit  of  wool  which  his 
]  fingers  tried  to  put  back  in  place. 

"Don't  stand  there  by  the  door,"  genially 

admonished  Mason.     "Here's  a  chair.    Sit  down." 

The  chauffeur  "obeyed.    Then  came  one  of  John 

Mason's    sudden,    haphazard    que.stions:     "What's 

your  age,  Grosvenor?" 

"Twenty-nine,  sir." 

The  employer  lifted  his  eyebrows.     "Um,  I  should- 
n't have  thought  that,  "  he  said.     "You  seem  young- 
er."   He  opened  a  drawer  in  the  table  in  front  of  him 
and  found  a  type-written  envelope.     "Here's  your 
money.    I've   added   something  for   your   services; 
pleasure  to  admit  they've  been  excellent.    There's 
an  enclosed  letter  saying  as  much — more."    He  looked 
up.     "And  there's  an  extra  cheque  for  one  thousand 
dollars — for  what  you  did  last  summer." 
"One  thousand  dollars?" 
The  employer  reiterated  his  statement. 
"I  can't  accept  that,  Mr.  Mason." 
"Can't  accept — ?" 
"Not  for  doing  something  which  was  a  plain  duty,  sir. 
What  little  I  did—" 

"What  little  you  did?"  repeated  Mason,  lifting  his  voice. 
"Little?  By  George!  you  saved  the  life  of  the  most 
precious  thing  I  own,  and  I  can  never  adequately  repayyou 
for  it.  But  a  thousand  dollars  mayset  you  onyour  road — 
whichever  one  it  is  you  intend  tramping.  And  if  you 
ever  come  to  the  devil's  crossroads — well,  you  know  the 
way  back  here."  He  had  a  feeling  of  patronising  magnan- 
imity, so  he  stopped.  "Here,  take  it,"  he  said  pitching  the 
letter  into  the  chauffeur's  lap. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mason,  but  I  can't  accept  the  cheque. 
I'll  take  only  what  you  owe  me."  His  voice  was  quiet  and 
refined.  "I  can  hardly  walk  away  with  whatever  sum 
you  believe  to  be  the  equivalent  of  your  daughter's  life." 

John  Mason  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  his  face  coloring. 
"Now  look  here,  young  man;  it  seems  to  me  you're  being 
a  little  careless  with  a  healthy  sum  of  money.  It's  no  use 
being  proud  when,  in  your  profession  in  particular,  you 
must,  depend  on  your  employer's  liberality.  And  that's 
about  all  I  have  against  you.  You're  a  trifle  'up-stage'; 
a  trouble,  I  fancy,  with  most  of  your  countrymen.  Pride, 
my  lad,  is  somewhat  of  a  mill-stone  in  Canada  if  you  want 
to  get  on,  and  you  may  as  well  throw  it  into  the  Atlantic 
on  your  way  over  here." 

Grosvenor,  however,  had  nothing  to  say  to  this,  and 
Msson  wondered  if  his  judgment  had  been  too  harsh. 

"Well,  is  there  anything  else?"  he  asked.     "Anything  I 
can  substitute  for  the  cheque?" 
"Nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Mason." 

"Very  well,"  he  concluded.  "There's  the  letter.  If 
you  don't  want  the  cheque  you  can  tear  it  up." 

Grosvenor  rose,  and  taking  up  the  envelope  he  opened  it 
and  deposited  the  cheque  on  the  table.      "Goodnight,  Mr. 
Mason,  and  thank  you." 
He  was  at  the  door  when  Mason  called  him  back. 

LONG  after,  John  Mason  wondered  what  it  was  that 
made  him  interrupt  the  chauffeur's  [exit,  interfered, 
most  likely,  with  his  going  out  of  his  life  for  ever.  He 
conjectured  that  it  was  a  sense  of  annoyance  at  having  his 
money  thrust  so  indifferently  under  his  nose. 

"What,  exactly,  is  the  matter,  Grosvenor?"  he  asked  the 
man.  "Here  you  are  quitting  a  good  job,  going  away  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation.  Now,  what,  in  Heaven's 
name,  is  the  matter?" 

Grosvenor  remained  absolutely  still.  "It's  just  as  you 
say,  Mr.  Mason.  I  long  to  be  off—  the  open  road— any- 
where. I'd  like  to  see  something  of  the  country,  and— 
well,  I  want  to  get  away." 

It  then  struck  Mason  that  here  was  a  situation  amazing- 
ly like  one  other,  a  more  potent  one,  which  some  minutrs 
earlier  had  been  enacted  in  the  drawing  room  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Jocelyn,  too,  had  something  she  was 
keeping  from  him.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  fact  that  Grosvenor 
was  a  common  servant— Great  God! 

His  fists  slowly  clenched,  the  nails  biting  into  the  nesh, 
and  before  he  knew  it  he  was  on  his  feet,  rigid. 
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"Has  this  got  anything  to  do  with— with  my  daughter?" 
Mason  asked  not  hearing  what  he  was  saying.  "By  heav- 
ens, if  I  thought  that,  I'd  smash  you  where  you  stand." 
Then,  in  a  second's  awful  dejection  he  inquired:  "Have 
I— have  I  got— it— right?" 

"I'm  afraid  so^yes." 

"That  you  have  the  audacity  to  tell  me  that  you  are  in 
love  with  my  daughter?"  and  something  forced  him  on  to 
chokingly  add: —  "and  that  she  is — " 

But  he  was  saved  this.  Grosvenor  interrupted  him: 
"I  am  going  away  because  your  objection  to  such  a  thing 
is  just  what  my  common-sense  told  me  it  would  be.  You 
needn't  tell  me  that  I'm  presumptuous  and  impertinent; 
I  know  it.  I  saw,  too,  what  you  have  jast  told  me,  that 
before  you  could  think  of  such  a  thing  you  would  want  to 
kill  me.  I  can  readily  understand  that;  I  think  I'd  feel  the 
same  if  our  positions  were  reversed.  And  as  for  proof- 
well,  I  needn't  have  left  your  employ  if  I  hadn't  thought  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do." 

"I  don't  quite  know  how  it  started,"  Grosvenor  went  on 
as  though  thinking  that  he  should  explain  further.  "I 
suppose — last  summer.  God  knows  I  tried  my  best  to 
avoid  it;  but  I  failed  in  that.  I  loved  her  more  and  more 
each  day  until  I  thought  I'd  surely  go  mad." 

Mason,  hardly  able  to  control  himself,  strode  up  and 
down  the  room,  stopping,  finally,  at  the  window,  from 
which  place,  swinging  round,  he  said:  "Why,  you  insect, 
there's  all  the  distance  from  hell  to  heaven  between  you  and 
my  daughter." 

Grosvenor  flushed.  "I'll  make  it  farther,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "I  know  I'm  not  good  enough  for  her;  I 
know  there  is  an  impossible  distance  between  u.s."  His 
eyes  burned,  remaining  absolutely  steady.  "And  I  was 
about  to  say  that  I'm  sorry  it  ever  happened,  but  I'm  not 
— I'm  glad.  Wherever  I  go  and  whatever  luck  or  mis- 
fortune comes  to  me  I'll  carry  the  memory  of  her  till  my 
dying  day." 

Mason  asked:    "Does  — does  she  care  for  you?" 

The  chauffeur  couldn't  answer  that;  the  reply  might  have 
been  offensive  but  for  the  open  expression  which  accom- 
panied the  words. 

But  John  Mason  knew  that  she  did.  That,  then,  was 
the  explanation  of  the  shadows  under  her  eyes;  that  the 
reason  for  her  silence,  her  abstraction. 

All  at  once  he  wondered  if  Jocelyn  herself  had  not  had  a 
hand  in  Grosvenor's  manner  of  coming  to  see  him,  and  in 
his  eventual  admission.  He  admitted,  lifting  his  eyes, 
that  the  fellow  cut  a  rather  heroic  figure,  and— all  right; 
he  would  be  very  careful  how  he  put  this  to  a  test. 

RETURNING  to  his  chair  he  sat  down  and  clasped  his 
hands  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  quieter  considera- 
tion. "A  short  while  ago,"  he  began,  studying  the  chauf- 
feur's face  for  the  least  expression  which  would  strengthen 
his  suspicions,  "I  had  a 
distressful  talk  w[ith 
Jocelyn.  She  was,  so 
she  told  me,  dreadfully 
miserable,  and  I  now 
have  little  doubt  that  it 
was  because  you  were 
going  away.  I  am  to 
assume  then  that  you 
are  leaving  my  employ 
in  order  to  put  many 
miles  between  yourself 
and  an  impossibility?" 

Grosvenor  nodded. 

"And  my  daughter, 
of  course,  is  to  be  left 
high  and  ''-y  in  her  mis- 
ery, is  ah.  !" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Well,  if  there's  one 
thing  more  than  another 
for  which  I'd  martyr 
myself,"  continued  Mas- 
on, "it  would  be  to 
bring  contentment  and 
happiness  into  Jocelyn's 
heart.  To  accomplish 
that  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  I'd  allow 
nothing  to  stand  in  the 
way.  If  you  have  been 
perfectly  truthful  with 
me  and  I  find  out — " 

"I  have." 

Mason  raised  a  hand. 
"I  was  about  to  say  that 
if  you  really  love  her 
and  I  find  out  that  she 
cares  for  you  more  than 
for  anyone  else  I  shall 
make  it  my  duty  to 
force  myself  to  overlook 
obstacles  which  may — •" 

But  Grosvenor  stop- 
ped him.  "Pardon  me, 
Mr.  Mason.    I'm  going 
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away  because  I  wouldn't  care  to  ask  you  to  over- 
look the  obstacles.  I'm  thinking  of  her,  not  of  you.  That's 
just  why  I'm  leaving.  If  I'd  have  been  able  to  offer  her 
anything  at  all  things  wouldn't  seem  so  bad.  But  I  can't; 
I  haven't  a  dollar." 

"Perhaps  the  money  part  of  it  might  be  arranged,  sug- 
gested Mason  quietly.  This,  he  felt  sure,  would  draw  the 
chauffeur  into  the  open.  He  was  considerably  surprised 
at  the  result. 

"I'm  not  a  fortune  hunter,"  Grosvenor  retaliated.  "You 
surely  don't  think  that  if  I'd  been  able  to  offer  her  even  an 
approximately  decent  home  even  something  remotely  tak- 
ing the  place  of  what  she's  been  accustomed  to  receive,- 
that  I'd  have  permitted  my  situation  or  even  your  refusal 
to,  interfere?  If  so  I'm  afraid  you've  underestimated  the 
sacrifice  I'm  making.  ^ 

"No,  Mr.  Mason,  there's  no  way  out  but  the  way  I  m 
taking.  Your  daughter  has  been  brought  up  like  a  beauti- 
fully cultured  flower;  under  any  other  roof  she'd  fade  and 
die.  J  know  what  happened  to  my  own  sister  in  England 
when,  some  years  ago,  the  family  fortunes  broke  and  she 
was  forced,  like  all  of  us,  to  earn  her  own  living."  Here, 
John  Mason  regarded  him  anew.  "I  wouldn't  have  ac- 
cepted your  refusal  if  I'd  have  been  a  rich  man;  I'd  have 
taken  her  against  an  army  of  machine  guns,  "  he  stated 
defiantly.  "It's  because  I  wouldn't  touch  anything  that 
wasn't  rightly  mine  that  I'm  going  away  from  her.  And 
accepting  your  money  merely  because  your  daughter  hap- 
pens to  care  forme  would  stifle  me  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"And  now,  "  said  Mason  warily,  fully  satisfied,  "if  you 
please,  the  Amen."  The  whole  affair  pained  him,  and  he 
wanted  only  to  be  alone,  to  end  this  torture  somehow— 
anyhow.     "And  now — "        ' 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Mason." 

Grosvenor's  voice  was  choked  as  he  said  goodnight,  and 
Mason  made  no  response  to  it.  He  heard  the  door  open 
and  close  and  knew  he  was  alone. 

HOW  long  he  stayed  there  he  had  no  idea,  but  it  couldn't 
have  been  late  because  Jocelyn  had  not  yet  gone  to 
bed.  His  arm  shook  with  excitement  as  he  knocked  upon 
her  door.  There  was  a  faint  inquiry  from  inside  and  he 
hardly  recognised  his  own  voice  when  he  said  he  must  see 
her  immediately.  She  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  an 
elfish  vision  in  loose  silk  and  shimmering  hose. 

"May  I  come  into  your  room?" 

She  nodded. 

"I've  just  been  talking  with  Grosvenor,"  he  said  labored- 
ly.  "Of  course  I  know  everything.  I'm  afraid  I  was 
pretty  severe  with  him." 

Her  little  cry  of  anguish  penetrated  him,  and  he  glanced 
up  in  time  to  see  both  her  hands  go  to  her  breast.  In  a 
dull,  half-alive  manner  he  felt  as  though  he  had  struck  her 
there. 


"Jocelynl"     "No,   father,    don't   muj   aityfhing,'*     Impulsively,  he  went  to  her  on  his  kneeo. 
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"Jocelyn!  this  is  so  utterly  beyond  me  that  I  don't  even 
know  what  it  means." 

She  made  no  stir,  and,  getting  to  his  feet,  he  crossed  the 
intervening  space  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Now,  please,  Jocelyn,  come  to  your  senses.  Won't  you 
tell  me  everything  from  the  very  beginning?" 

Her  only  answer  was  to  put  out  her  hand,  gropingly,  for 
his. 

"How  long?"  he  insisted,  caressing  her. 
"A  long  time." 

"Since  the  time  he  saved  your  life,  undoubtedly,"  he 
said.  "But  don't  you  see  the  impossibility  of  it?  I  could 
have  paid  him  for  that,  given  him  anything  he  asked  for  in 
the  way  of  money.  But  no,  that  wouldn't  do,  would  it? 
He  mast  want  you,  the  most  valuable  of  all  my  possessions." 
He  struggled,  almost  physically,  against  the  discussion  of 
such  a  thing.  "Surely,  Jocelyn— surely  you  don't  really 
love  this  man,  do  you?" 

"I  do,  father;  I  do.    With  all  my  heart." 
Her  passionate  admission  chilled  him;  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  her  deliberate  intention  of  hurting  him. 

"But  don't  you  see  the  sheer  absurdity  of  it,"  he  almost 
shouted.  "Good  Lord!  You— and  a  chauffeur;  why,  it's 
unthinkable.  Even  Grosvenor,  himself,  admitted  that 
downstairs  in  the  library." 

He  stopped,  urging  to  his  brain  what  he  could  say  in 
Grosvenor's  disfavor.  He  was  surprised  to  find  a  difficulty 
here,  but  his  bitterness,  enmity,  stimulating  his  imagina- 
tion, helped  him  out.  "It  was  a  fine  stroke  of  business  to 
save  your  life  and  then  get  you  to  fall  in  love  with  him,"  he 
fumbled.  This,  he  knew  well,  was  pure  fiction,  but  he 
kept  it  up  hoping  to  intrigue  her  interest  and  so,  in  time, 
gain  the  admission  from  her  that  she  would  be  willing  to 
endeavour  to  forget  him. 

Jocelyn  lifted  her  head.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
infinitely  tender  in  its  quiet  emphasis.  "Do  you  think 
I  wouldn't  have  known  if  what  you  suggest  had  any  truth?" 
she  asked  him.  "Why,  daddy,  there  isn't  a  woman  who 
wouldn't  know  once  such  a  love  came  to  her.  And  sooner 
than  remain  single  I  might,  I  know,  choke  my  real  love  and 
marry  one  of  the  men  you  choose  for  me.  Yes,  I  could  do 
that;  marry  and  settle  down  and  have  children  and  drop 
into  that  awful  existence  of  wedded,  moral  righteousness 
which  you'll  find  in  so  many  pretending  houses.  But  don't 
think  I'm  making  a  mistake  about  Mr.  Grosvenor.  I'm 
not.  He's  the  one  man  I  want;  of  them  all  he's  my  choice. 
Married  to  any  other  I'd  be  living  a  life  of  hypocrisy,  with- 
out honor,  without  love."  She  stopped,  and  he  heard  the 
little  clock  ticking  on  her  dressing  table,  like  a  tattoo  on  his 
eardrums.  "Don't  you  understand,  daddy?" 

He  cowed  before  her  poignant  question.  No,  he  didn't 
understand,  he  couldn't  understand.  Itwas  beyond  every 
trick  of  reason  for  him   to   try   to   understand. 

Suddenly  Jocelyn  beg- 
ged him  to  leave  her. 
"I  want,"  she  said,  "to 
be  alone." 

For  a  moment  he 
hesitated,  involved  in 
her  tragedy,  then  he 
turned  and  walked  away. 
She  closed  the  door  soft- 
ly behind  him. 

Outside  he  remained 
with  his  back  to  the  door 
listening  for  a  sound. 
Then,  after  a  struggle 
with  his  softer  nature, 
he  continued  do*m  the 
corridor — only  to  re- 
trace his  steps  back  to 
her  room.  She  was  re- 
clining on  her  bed  now, 
her  face  buried  in  the 
pillow. 
"Jocelyn!" 

"No,  father.  Please 
— don't  say  anything." 
Impulsively  he  went 
to  her  and,  on  his  knees, 
laid  his  head  against  the 
dark  hair.  Quietly  he 
told  her  how  sorry  he 
was  for  her  in  her  trou- 
ble. They  would  go 
away,  he  said,  as  soon 
as  she  was  willing;  to- 
morrow if  she  cared. 
All  young  girls  had  these 
romantic  love  affairs 
now  and  then,  but 
Grosvenor  had  gone  now 
and  she  must  take  cour- 
age and  forget  she  had 
ever  known  him. 

But  it  wasn't  that 
that  troubled  her,  she 
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Turning  Imagination   Into   Cash 


SAMPSON,     "Gents'     Outfitter,"     had 
just  returned  from  the  cafe  down  the 
street.     The  keen  ozone  and  bracing 
tang  of  the  mellow  winter  day  engendered 
optimism.      An  excellent  lunch  and  favorite 
cigar  had  produced  a  mellow  mood  and  a  feeling 
of  peace  and  goodwill  toward  all  the  world.    It 
should  have  been  the  psychological  moment  for 
anyone  with  something  worth-while  to  sell    to 
call  on  Sampson. 

No  doubt  that  is  the  very  thing  that  Packard, 
the  salesman,  thought  also,  for  Sampson  had 
barely  ensconced  himself  in  his  little  office  on 
the  mezzanine  floor  of  his  haberdashery  when 
young  Packard,  smooth,  keen,  immaculate  of 
dress  and  correct  but  easy  of  bearing,  came  stroll- 
ing in.  Observing  that  Sampson  was  already 
engaged,  he  stood  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
stairway,  kid  gloves  in  hand. 

The  trace  of  a  frown  gathered  at  Sampson's 
brow.  "Excuse  me  just  a  moment,"  he  asked  of 
me.  "I  want  to  tell  that  traveler  I've  no  business 
for  him  to-day,  then  I'll  be  right  back." 

The  conversation  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was 
as  brief  as  it  was  to  the  point.  Sampson  was  glad 
to  see  Packard  and  extremely  sorry  there 
wasn't  a  thing  in  the  way  of  an  order  he  could 
turn  over  to  him.  Business  was  slow — very  slow, 
owing  to  unseasonable  weather  and  the  times 
generally.  He  had  decided  to  buy  sparingly  and 
very,  very  cautiously  for  the  next  six  months. 
No  doubt  next  time  Packard  came  West  things 
would  be  livelier.  At  any  rate,  bland  Mr.  Sami>- 
son  hoped  for  the  best. 

Packard  gave  not  the  Slightest  symptom  of  chagrin. 
Instead  he  smiled  and  gently  persisted.  Wouldn't  Mr. 
Sampson  care  to  walk  around  to  the  sample  rooms  to 
look  over  some  of  the  new  offerings?  They  were  exception- 
ally attractive  in  price  and  quality.  Any  time,  at  Mr. 
Sampson's  convenience,  would  do. 

Sampson  declined  very  kindly  but  very  definitely.  It 
would  be  no  use — just  a  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  both 
of  them.  Until  things  started  to  move  a  little  faster  he 
wouldn't  think  of  buying.  Too  bad  indeed,  but  if  there 
had  been  any  line  he  stood  in  need  of  he  knew  of  no  one 
to  whom  he  would  sooner  give  the  order  than  to  Mr. 
Packard. 

"Hated  to  turn  him  down — an  awfully  decent  and  like- 
able young  fellow,"  Sampson  remarked  when  he  return- 
ed. "But  the  general  public  isn't  buying  anything  that  it 
can  possibly  get  along  without  just  ifow,  so  I  have  to  do 
likewise.  If  I  had  gone  around  to  his  sample  rooms  and 
taken  up  my  time  as  well  as  his  I  would  likely  have  given 
him  an  order  for  something  or  another  I  can  quite  well  get 
along  without  until  prices  generally  get  on  a  more  stable 
basis." 

How    He    "Sold"     Sampson 

APPARENTLY  the  incident  was  closed.  But  it  wasn't— 
at  least  not  so  far  as  Packard  was  concerned.  A 
week  or  so  afterward  I  ran  across  him  in  the  smoker  of  a 
transcontinental  going  East.  During  a  conversation  that 
followed,  I  casually  asked  him  how  he  found  business  in 
the  West.  "Oh,  not  so  bad,"  he  replied.  "I  had 
to  work  a  little  harder  for  it,  but  my  sales  this  trip 
are  really  better  than  last  time." 

"You  must  have  encountered  better  prospects 
than  our  mutual  friend,  Sampson,"  I  ventured. 

He  looked  at  me  keenly,  then  apparently  recog- 
nized me  as  the  man  who  was  in  Sampson's  office 
when  he  called.  "Oh,  I  'sold'  Sampson,"  he  re- 
plied quietly.  "In  fact,  I  secured  a  very  good 
order  from  him." 

"Then  you  succeeded  in  enticing  him  to  your 
sample  rooms  after  all?" 

He  smiled  broadly.  "No,  I  took  a  leaf  out  of 
Mahomet's  book.  Sampson  wouldn't  go  to  the 
sample  room,  so  I  took  the  sample  room  to  Samp- 
son, so  to  speak.  It  was  this  way:  While  I  was  in 
his  store  I  mentally  noted  that  though  he  was 
apparently  heavily  stocked,  there  were  many  lines 
that  were  getting  woefully  out  of  date  -stuff  that 
should  be  cleared  out  at  bargain  prices  to  make 
way  for  up-to-date  goods.  I  knew  Sampson 
knew  that,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  re- 
mind him  of  it.  I  went  back  to  the  sample  rooms, 
and  with  the  a.ssistance  of  a  bell-boy,  took  my 
sample  cases  up  street.  At  Sampson's  store  I 
casually  dropped  in  with  them.  I '  asked  Mr. 
Sampson  hurriedly  if  I  might  leave  them  on  a 
table  at  the  back  for  an  hour  or  so  while  I  attended 
to  soma  pressing  business  I  had  in  hand  elsewhere. 

"I  was  careful  to  leave  the  cases  opened  out 
with  the  samples  of  goods  displayed  that  I  knew 
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prospect    was   picturing   the  chaos  that   miffht   actually   occur   in 
such    an   eTcntuality. 


Sampson  stood  most  in  need  of,  and  I  did  not  tell  him  that 
I  was  going  from  his  place  to  interview  a  rival  merchant. 
I  left  him  to  make  his  own  conjectures. 

"It  was  quite  the  natural  thing  for  Sampson  to  come 
downstairs  after  I  had  gone  out  and  give  those  samples 
the  'once-over.'  That  was  all  I  wanted  him  to  do.  When  I 
returned  an  hour  later,  Sampson  not  only  was  keen  to  dis- 
cuss matters  with  me,  but,  like  the  good  business  head  that 
he  is,  had  mentally  listed  the  articles  and  the  quantities  of 
each  that  he  wanted  to  buy.  I  had  actually  to  warn  him  to 
be  conservative  about  one  particular  line  that  he  would 
have  overstocked  with. 

"Yes,  I've  made  quite  as  good  a  record  this  trip  as  I  have 
made  in  much  better  times,  but  I  have  had  to  work  a  great 
deal  harder  and  use  my  wits." 

That  little  ruse  of  Packard's  and  similar  inside  stories  of 
the  selling  craft  of  Canada  have  convinced  me,  as  a  lay 
observer,  that  there  is  something  much  more  powerful  in  its 
influence  than  mere  personality  and  glibness  of  tongue  that 
the  salesman  of  to-day  must  bring  into  play  along  with 
hard  work  and  determination. 

That  something  is  Imagination. 

Cashing  In  On  An  Idea 

A  STORY  is  just  now  going  the  rounds  of  an  insurance 
agent  in  a  western  city  who  actually  turned  in  to  his  office 


"Imagine  his  conatemmtion  when  the  medical  exa 
dean  bill  I" 


liner  (are  him  a 


a  signed-up  policy  for  $50,000  on  the  life  of 
the  district  manager  of  a  rival  insurance  con- 
cern.   Just  how  an  agent  for  one  company 
could  secure  a  policy  on  the  life  of  the  head 
of  the  sales  force  of  a  rival  concern  is  at  first 
sight  difficult  to  conceive.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  manager  under  whom  this  agent  worked,  wheii 
he  first  saw  the  papers,  was  inclined  to  think  that 
a  practical  joke  had  been  perpetrated  on  one  of 
his  new  men.    He  instituted  a  cautious  inquiry' 
and  was  further  confounded  by  absolute  confirm- 
ation from  the  executives  of  the  other  insurance 
company.  ^ 

He  called  the  agent  in,  and,  after  congratulat- 
ing him,  asked  him  how  on  earth  he  managed  it. 
The  agent  replied  that  the  idea  came  to  him  one 
morning  while  he  was  walking  down  to  the  office. 
He  turned  it  over  for  a  day  in  his  mind,  then  went 
up  to  see  the  general  manager  of  the  other  com- 
pany, whom,  for  present  purposes,  we  shall  call 
Brown.  The  agent  opened  the  conversation  by 
pointing  out  to  Brown  that  should  he  die  to-mor- 
row his  was  a  loss  the  company  would  be  unable 
immediately  to  replace.  They  could  obtain  other 
men  to  take  his  place,  but  none  who  could  for  a 
long  time  maintain  current  business  at  the  same 
peak.  Why  shouldn't  Brown's  company  insure 
itself  against  such  a  loss?  They  preached  insur- 
ance and  believed  in  insurance,  and  why  should 
not  they  take  advantage  of  the  very  safeguards 
they  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  other  companies 
and  individuals? 

"Quite  so,  quite  so,"  smiled  Brown.  "But  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why  you  come 
to  remind  me  of  this." 

"Because  I  want  to  have  your  company  insure  your  life 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  our  company,"  boldly  asserted 
the  agent.  "Doesn't  it  appeal  to  you  that  by  such  an 
arrangement  your  company  would  be  protected  against 
your  loss  and  another  company  would  be  assuming  all  the 
risks  in  connection?" 

It  set  the  manager  thinking.  The  viewpoint  so  appealed 
to  him  that  he  brought  the  agent's  suggestion  before  his 
board  of  directors.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  board 
of  directors  decided  to  insure  their  general  manager  with 
the  rival  company,  because  they  had  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
principles  of  their  own  business,  and  the  audacious  agent 
with  a  working  imagination  reaped  a  fine  commission. 

Dodged  Flivver,  Hit  By  Coupe 

CELLING  advertising  space  in  newspapers  calls  for  the 
•^  keenest  sort  of  modern  salesmanship,  especially  in 
times  of  decHning  trade.  A  metropolitan  advertising  man 
was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  one  of  his  largest  users  of 
space  dropping  out  temporarily.  After  his  salesman  had 
failed  to  hold  the  business  he  went  around  to  see  the  man 
himself,  proposing  that  the  firm  use  a  small  space  to  keep 
the  name  before  the  public  until  their  factories  resumed 
operations. 

But  the  president  of  the  company  in  question  seemed  to 
have  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  matters.  "No,"  he 
said,  "I  can't  see  that.  I  don't  think  we  could  quite  re- 
concile ourselves  to  a  few  inches  of  space  where  we 
had  been  using  pages  previously.  It  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  well-known  man  about  town  sell- 
ing his  limousine  and  buying  a  flivver  to  take  its 
place.  People  would  immediately  conjecture 
that  he  was  down  and  out.  No,  we've  decided  to 
drop  out  entirely  until  things  pick  up." 

That  is  the  point  at  which  many  salesmen  would 
have  become  discouraged  and  quit  the  battle. 
But  this  salesman  is  a  believer  that  there  is  a 
second  chance  always  so  long  as  he  can  come  up 
smiling.  "Suppose  that  well-known  man  bought 
a  coup6  instead  of  a  flivver,"  he  suggested. 
"People  would  then  say:  'Oh,  Mr.  So-and-So  has 
put  up  his  big  car  for  the  winter  and  is  using  a  new 
coup6,'  whereas  without  a  car  of  any  kind  they 
would  naturally  draw  their  own  conclusions  and 
he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Why 
not  let  us  give  you  an  ad.  of  the  small  closed  car 
type  instead  of  a  flivver?  The  cost  would  be 
only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  small  space 
first  suggested." 

That  happy  suggestion  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  customer  and  won  the  order,  simply 
because  by  quick  thinking  and  apt  illustration 
the  salesman  had  interpreted  his  client's  need. 

Resourceful  salesmen  sometimes  employ  unique 

methods  to  get  into  the  presence  of  big  men  who 

hedge  them.selves  roundabout  with  employees 

whose  chief  business  is  to  prevent  «tr;iru»or«  frnm 
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PEARLS  AND  CORPUSCLES 


IT  WAS  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  Jimmy  Peyson's  house  party 
was  a  fliwer.  As  he  tramped  restlessly 
up  and  down  by  my  side  in  the  moonlight  of 
Barney  Hollow  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
strain  was  beginning  to  tell. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Brad,  be  a  good  fellow,"  he 
exclaimed.  "Try  to  think  of  something  to  interest  this  odd- 
matched  dozen.  It  isn't  that  I  care  so  much  myself,  but 
if  they  should  fall  out  and  have  a  general  row  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  Lucy's  reputation    as  a  hostess  is  gone." 

"It  seems  tome,"  I  suggested,  "that  you  have  been  codd- 
ling your  misfits  long  enough.  You  have  tried  out  every- 
thing in  the  line  of  amusement.  Now ....  why  not  give 
them  a  jolt  of  some  kind?" 

Jimmy  Peyson  stopped  quite  suddenly,  and  stared  at 
me  for  a  time  through  the  moonbeams. 

"Something  in  the  way  of  a  shock,  excitement...." 
I  resumed;  but  Peyson's  thoughts,  it  seemed,  had  flitted 
far  away.  For  the  time  being,  I  was  totally  out  of  it;  but 
when  he  finally  returned  to  earth,  his  manner  was  more 
brisk,  confident  even,  and  there  was  the  suggestion  of  a 
smile  about  his  lips. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  declared,  as  though  the  matter  were  al- 
ready accomplished.  "We'll  get  that  wizard  friend  of  yours, 
Donegal  Dawn,  to  come  down  here  to  solve  the  mystery, 
and  if  that  odd-matched  dozen  house-partyites  don't  get 
a  thrill  out  of  it,  then  I  miss  my  guess.  We'll  stage  a  bill 
such  as  they  never  saw  before.  Brad,  that  was  a  wonderful 
idea." 

For  a  moment  I  merely  stared  at  Jimmy  Peyson,  won- 
dering if  he  had  taken  this  absurd  house  party  of  his  too 
seriously  after  all. 

"Dawn?"  I  exclaimed,  at  length.  "What  does  Dawn  have 
to  do  with  it?  He  is  too  busy  solving  murders  and  myster- 
ies to  come  down  here...." 

"Exactly,"  Jimmy  broke  in  hurriedly.  "That  is  just  why 
we  need  Mr.  Donegal  Dawn.  To-night  we  are  going  to 
have  a  burglary;  and  it  will  take  all  his  skill  to  solve  it." 

A  glimmer  of  mental  light  began  to  steal  through. 

"Sounds  easy,"  I  was  forced  toadmit.  "But  who  is  going 
to  be  the  burglar,  and  what  is  he  going  to  steal?" 

Jimmy  tapped  his  chest  sharply,  in  sudden  decision. 

"I'm  it,"  he  declared,  "the  best  little  porch-climber 
that  ever  twigged  a  sparkler.  I'll  just  lift  Lucy's  rope  of 
pearls.  Panic  in  the  morning;  a  house  full  of  cackling  ex- 
citement! And  when  it  is  over  they'll  vote  us  the  best 
little  entertainers  they  ever  came  across." 

THOSE  pearls  of  Lucy  Peyton's!  Great,  glimmering, 
translucent  things,  peering  at  one  almost  like  human 
eyes.  Almost  did  I  fancy  that  I  could  see  them  glittering 
through  the  moonlight.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it 
that  they  were  worth  a  modest  fortune;  they  were  just 
the  lure  to  tempt  a  daring 
burglar,  and  so  at  the  same 
time  they  would  lend  true 
color  to  Peyson's  theft. 
They  were  magnificent 
things.  They  had  no  right 
at  all  to  be  at  Barney  Holl- 
ow; for  any  summer  home 
is  not  the  place  for  a  rope  of 
pearls  which  could  so  easily 
kindle  in  the  desires  of  man 
the  fires  of  possession. 

So  I  shook  my  head  slowly. 

"It  could  be  done,  Jim- 
my," I  conceded  in  a  whis- 
per, "but  you  mustn't  do 
it.  It  wouldn't  be  right  to 
shock  Lucy  in  that  way; 
besides,  I  don't  feel  like 
getting  Dawn  down  here  on 
a  fake  case." 

Just  there  was  the  psy- 
chological moment,  where 
either  sanity  or  its  converse 
must  triumph;  and  for  the 
instant  I  was  quite  certain 
that  sanity  was  to  have  its 
way.  I  am  convinced  that 
Jimmy's  judgment  would 
have  prevailed,  had  it  not 
been  that  a  dark  form  sud- 
denly separated  itself  from  a 
cluster  of  ilex,  and  began  to 
move  in  oiu"  direction. 

Plainly  it  was  the  figure 
of  a  man;  and  when  he 
stepped  out  into  the  moon- 
light, Peyson  shrugged  his 
shoulders     nervously. 

"I  say,  Peyson,  old  top, 
you  mustn't  mind  my  listen- 
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ing  in  on  you  fellows;  but  the  voice,  even  the  way  you 
chaps  were  talking,  carries  the  deuce  of  away  on  a  night 
like  this."  The  words  at  once  betrayed  the  man  as  Phil- 
lips, even  had  I  not  already  recognized  him.  Phillips  was 
one  of  those  odd-matched  pieces  in  Peyson's  unharmonious 
human  design.  I  knew  nothing  about  him,  except  that  he 
had  arrived  two  nights  before;  and  all  Jimmy  himself 
had  been  able  to  say  was  that  Phillips  had  come  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  his  big  British  mercan- 
tile customers,  and  that  the  man  was  knocking  about  in 
the  hope  of  shaking  off  a  lingering  fever  or  something  of 
that  sort  which  he  had  picked  up  in  India. 

"You  mustn't  mind  me,"  Phillips  went  on,  since  Jimmy 
merely  stared  at  him.  "But  I  say,  where  do  I  come  into  it?" 

Peyson  failed  fully  to  understand,  and  he  said  as  much, 
though  in  the  politest  manner  possible.  Phillips  laughed, 
rather  musically. 

"But  don't  you  see,  old  top,  that  you're  knocking  the 
excitement  right  out  from  under  me,"  he  explained,  "I 
couldn't  help  but  hear  the  plot,  and  it's  a  capital  one;  but 
since  I  know  it's  a  fake,  the  fun's  all  gone  for  me." 

pHILLIPS,  though  seemingly  a  perfect  gentleman,  said 
■^  it  in  a  slightly  peevish  manner,  with  the  vaguest 
suggestion  of  the  child  who  has  had  some  toy  snatched  from 
its  fingers;  but  that,  however,  was  merely  indicative  of  the 
temper  of  the  whole  household. 

"Do  you  mean  you  want  to  help  with  the  burglary?" 
Jimmy  asked  flatly. 

But  Phillips  threw  out  his  hand  in  a  deprecating  gesture. 

"May  the  fates  forbid!"  he  exclaimed.  "But  you're  a 
decent  chap,  Peyson,  so  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind 
putting  up  a  littlp  wager.  I'll  take  that  chappie  Dawn's 
side  of  ii — tha'  tic  sv-ts  you  inside  twenty-four  hours." 

That,  of  ^curse,  turned  the  tide  from  judgment  to  in- 
sanity; and  I  remember  that  it  was  slightly  after  midnight 
when  hf  finally  entered  the  summer  palace  with  an  iron- 
clad agieement  that  Jimmy  was  to  do  the  burglary  alone. 


that  I  was  to  be  awakened  early  in  the  morning 
in  order  to  wire  to  Donegal  Dawn;  that  I  was  to 
be  as  neutral  as  conditions  permitted;  and  that 
neither  of  the  two  was  to  do  a  single  thing 
either  to  aid  or  to  hinder  Dawn  in  his  investiga- 
tions.  The  wager  was  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

When  we  entered  the  main  living-room,  it  was  no  sur- 
prise to  find  a  litter  of  cocktail  glasses  about  the  tables, 
for  Peyson,  in  his  desperation,  had  overlooked  nothing 
which  was  even  remotely  related  to  the  duties  of  an  ideal 
host;  nor  was  it  a  surprise  to  find  another  of  those  oddly- 
matched  pieces  of  guesthood  dallying  near  the  fireplace 
with  a  half-emptied  glass  near  one  hand  and  a  reversed 
magazine  in  the  other. 

For  that  was  typical  of  Francis  LeRoy;  except  that  now 
the  man  really  seemed  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
magazine  was  upside  down  and  that  he  was  drowsing  just 
a  bit  too  conspicuously  to  be  proper  in  a  polite  guest.  Le- 
Roy was  not  popular  with  the  men.  That  was  obvious 
from  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  Peyson  stamped 
into  the  room;  but  it  had  been  most  noticeable  during  the 
past  week  that  whatever  LeRoy  lacked  in  popularity  among 
his  male  associates,  he  made  up  by  the  attention  he  re- 
ceived from  the  women. 

Undoubtedly,  LeRoy  was  a  ladies'  man,  and  the  one 
real  masculine  thing  about  him  was  this  nightly  habit  of 
dallying  by  the  fireplace  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn 
to  their  rooms. 

Only  to-night,  LeRoy  appeared  to  have  gone  just  a 
trifle  farther  than  usual;  so  that  Peyson  had  to  stamp  three 
times  before  the  man  finally  blinked  and  stretched  him- 
self erect. 

"Pardon  me,  frightfully  drowsy,  you  know,"  LeRoy 
muttered  a  vague  apology,  "I'll  be  toddling  along  now." 

EVEN  Phillips  noticed  the  man's  disheveled  air  as  he 
made  his  unsteady  way  across  the  room  and  up  the 
broad  steps  to  the  bed-room  suites  above,  and  he  shook  his 
head  in  disapproval. 

"You  know,  you  shouldn't  let  them  do  that,  Peyson," 
-he  rebuked.  "Who  is  the  man,  anyway?" 
Jimmy  stared  somewhat  blankly. 
"Blowed  if  I  can  tell  you,"  he  admitted  in  the  end. 
"Lucy  found  him  somewhere,  and  he  makes  a  fair  pet  cat 
for  the  ladies  to  stroke  on  rainy  days ....  By  gad,  come  to 
think  of  it,  there  should  be  a  fellow-feeling  between  you 
two  boys.  He  was  down  South  last  winter,  and  from  what 
they  tell  me,  he  is  still  toting  a  pretty  husky  cjse  of  mal- 
aria.... Have  a  swig?" 

Phillips  didn't  object;  neither  did  I.  One  needs  an  occas- 
ional bracer  after  a  wjek  at  a  house-party  of  that  type. 

We  had  both  practically  drained  our  glasses  before  we 
put  them  down  and  glanced  at  each  other  in  wonder. 
"What's  the  matter?"  Jimmy  demanded. 

"Home  brew?"  Phillips 
laughed  a  bit  harshly.  "It's 
bitter,  anyway." 
'"  Peyson  tasted  the  stuff, 
and  promptly  wrinkled  his 
lips. 

"Dregs,"  he  pronounced. 
"Too  near  the  bottom,  that's 
all.  You  can't  get  the  kind 
of  stuff  you  used  to.  Wait, 
I'll  get  another  bottle." 
Yet,  before  Peyson  re- 
turned from  the  cellar,  I 
must  admit  that  a  certain 
drowsiness  was  stealing 
about  me;  the  hour  was  late 
and  I  was  quite  indifferent 
to  further  cocktails.  As 
Phillips  seemed  to  be  in 
the  same  mood,  we  left 
Jimmy  Peyson  there,  and  I 
can  remember  quite  dis- 
tinctly seeing  him  poiu-ing 
the  dregs  back  into  a  bottle 
and  storing  it  away  in  the 
buffet. 

II 


I  could  tell  instantly  that  Dawn  was  de«plj  depressed   by  this  denonement. 


WHEN  I  came  out  of 
some  sort  of  a  frantic 
struggle  with  myself,  I 
found  Jimmy  Peyson's  face 
leaning  over  me,  and  there 
was  a  worried  scowl  marring 
the  smoothness  of  his 
forehead. 

"What  the  deuce  is  wrong 
with  this  household  any- 
way?" Jimmy  demanded, 
as    he    shook    me     again. 
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''YeuVe  the  second  one  I've  had  to  shalie 
awake  this  morning,  and  the  dickens  only 
knows  how  many  more  there  will  be,. the  way 
things  are  running.  Don't  you  know  that 
there's  been  a  burglary,  and  that  you've  got  to 
send  a  wire  off  to  get  the  wizard  here?" 

Even  then  it  required  a  stiff  effort  on  my 
!)art  before  my  brain  would  function. 

"It's  nine  o'clock;  you  should  have  been  up 
111  hour  ago,"  Jimmy  spoke  again.  "As  a 
:iatter  of  fact,  you  were  such  a  laggard  that  I 
ent  the  telegram  and  signed  your  name  to  it. 
\ou  had  better  get  down  there  and  do  a  little 
advance  work  for  Donegal  Dawn,  or  every 
footprint  will  be  tramped  out  of  sight.  The 
gardener  has  lost  his  head." 

There  was,  as  Jimmy  had  said,  need  for  my 
presence,  if  anything  in  the  way  of  even  the 
thinnest  of  clues  was  to  be  saved  for  Donegal 
Dawn.  For  Phillips,  two  or  three  of  the  wo- 
men guests,  Lucy  Peyson  and  almost  as  many 
servants  were  fluttering  about  with  rather 
more  marked  traces  of  excitement  than  even 
Peyson  could  have  hoped  for. 

"They're  gone,  every  one  of  them,  the 
whole  stringof  pearls,"  Mrs.  Grudger hastened 
to  inform  me  in  a  flurried  manner.  "Poor 
Lucy!  But  she  is  taking  it  very  well,  don't 
you  think?  Oh,  Mr.  Phillips,  you  were  the 
last  man  downstairs  last  night,  they  tell  me. 
Did  you  see  anybody  strange  about?" 

There  are  occasions  such  as  that  when 
drama  means  more  to  the  souls  of  people 
than  do  pearls;  and  I  could  tell  instantly 
from  a  glance  at  Jimmy  Peyson,  that  he  was 
being  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble.  What  I 
could  not  be  entirely  certain  about  was  wheth- 
er or  not  he  had  told  Lucy  the  truth.  At  any 
rate,  she  was  outwardly  calm. 

"It  must  have  happened  this  way,"  Pey- 

on  informed  me,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  simply 

because  I  chanced  to  be  the  latest  to  arrive. 

^'The  burglar  must  have  broken  through  this 

ibrary  window,  and  after  that  it  was  easy  to 

ind  his  way  upstairs  and  get  the  pearls.    He  . 

must  have  gone  out  of  one  of  the  side  doors, 

for  I  found  it  unlatched  this  morning." 

My  duty,  of  course,  was  to  save  all  I  poss- 
ibly could  for  Donegal  Dawn  to  work  upon, 
tad  in  that  I  was  only  partially  successful. 
Por  the  mere  fact  that  Peyson  announced 
hat  a  famous  criminologist  had  been  sent 
or  to  solve  the  case  only  added  to  my  diff- 
■ulties.  Every  precious  member  of  the 
;ouse  party  insisted  upon  searching  for  his 
>wn  clues;  there  were  at  least  a  half-dozen  who  bloomed 
■ito  professional  detectives  on  the  spot,  and sOme  were  even 
villing  to  gamble  on  the  color  of  the  burglar's  hair. 

So  it  was  with  considerable  effort  that  I  finally  succeed- 
ed in  barricading  off  a  portion  of  the  library  and  placing 
two  maids  on  guard  with  absolute  instructions  that  not 
mother  thing  should  be  touched.  I  took  up  my  own  posi- 
•ion  with  Barney,  the  gardener,  just  outside  the  broken 
■vindow. 

T^HAT  house  party  was  experiencing  a  keen  thrill  such 
A  as  few  groups  of  the  kind  ever  feel,  and  it  was  only 
when  I  discovered  a  few  red  stains  upon  the  grass  under 
the  window  that  I  was  able  to  start  them  off  over  various 
portions  of  the  grounds  searching  for  traces  of  blood. 

It  was  just  following  the  beginning  of  that  'teearch  that 
Jimmy  Peyson  really  startled  me. 

"That  person  LeRoy  isn't  up  yet,"  he  informed  me,  with 
a  feeble  attempt  at  unconcern.  "Rankin,  the  butler,  says 
he  hasn't  been  able  to  make  him  hear,  and  it's  nearly  eleven 
o'clock.  Do  you  think  the  poor  beggar  could  have  taken 
too  much  last  night?  He  isn't  at  all  well,  you  know;  and 
that  malaria,  or  whatever  else  it  was  he  caught  down 
South  last  winter,  hangs  to  a  person  like  the  very  mischief." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  slept  late,  if  what  I 
hear  is  true,"  I  replied  indifferently,  for  I  had  enough 
troubles  without  worrying  about  LeRoy. 

"It's  dashed  funny,"  Jimmy  agreed,  and  I  could  see 
that  there  was  something  upon  his  mind  which  he  had  not 
yet  confided  to  me.  "Everybody  did  oversleep,  except 
myself  and  the  servants.    But— Hello,  what's  this?" 

The  object  of  Peyson 's  interest  was  an  automobile  which 
dashed  off  the  main  road  up  the  driveway,  and  which,  I 
could  he  quite  certain,  totally  thrust  all  thought  of  the 
-somnolent  LeRoy  into  the  background. 

"It's  Dawn,"  I  declared,  with  considerable  gratitude. 
"Thank  goodne.ss  he's  here.  I've  had  enough  of  this  watch- 
dog stuff.   He  mast  have  made  a  fast  run  from  the  city." 

Donegal  Dawn,  it  appeared,  had  instructed  the  chauf- 
feur that  the  speed  regulations  had  been  temporarily  sus- 
r>ended  for  his  benefit;  and  that,  he  explained  instantly, 
was  because  of  the  peculiarly  strong  wording  of  my  tele- 
gram. So,  to  hide  my  confusion,  I  took  possession  of  his 
grip;  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  brief  minutes  before 
■Dawn   had  heand  "the  preliminary  statements  and  was 


"Science  ia  an  interesting  tliinr,"  laid  Dawn.     "It  tells  ns  that 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  human  beinir  are   round." 


going  about  his  investigations  in  his  own  way.  For  there 
had  been  but  two  short  stories  to  be  told.  Rankin,  the 
butler,  recited  in  detail  how  he  had  found  the  broken 
library  window  and  the  unlatched  side  door,  and  of  how  he 
had  immediately  notified  Mr.  Peyson;  but  beyond  that 
he  had  no  information  to  give.  Peyson's  statement  was 
but  little  more  illuminative. 

"Rankin  wakened  me  quite  early,"  Jimmy  informed 
Dawn.  "I  called  to  Mrs.  Peyson,  and  when  she  didn't 
answer,  I  went  into  her  room.  I  saw  instantly  that  her 
jewel  box  was  open  and  that  the  pearls  were  gone.  ..." 

"You  looked  for  the  pearls  at  once?"  Dawn  interrupted. 

"Yes.  Rankin  had  been  somewhat  excited.  He  told 
me  the  house  had  been  burglarized,  so  naturally  I  thought 
first  of  Mrs.  Peyson's  pearls.  They  were  the  only  really 
valuable  piece  of  jewelry  in  the  house,  and  I  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  if  a  burglar  had  entered  the  place,  it  must  have 
been  the  pearls  he  was  after.  When  I  had  succeeded  in 
waking  Mrs.  Peyson,  I  knew  at  once  that  the  string  had 
been  stolen." 

DONEGAL  DAWN,  as  was  characteristic  of  him  on 
those  scattered  occasions  when  I  had  previously 
seen  him  at  work,  broke  off  suddenly,  as  though  no  longer 
interested  in  Jimmy's  statement.  He  walked  briskly 
toward  the  broken  window  around  which  I  had  managed 
to  hold  the  human  barricade;  and  it  was  strange  to  see  the 
keen  interest  which  his  every  movement  aroused.  They 
were  flocking  about  like  eager  ring-side  spectators,  and  as 
Jimmy  Peyson  noticed  this,  I  could  see  a  keener  light  in  his 
eyes. 

"Got  them  on  a  common  ground  at  last,"  he  whispered, 
in  passing,  "and  that  is  curiosity." 

But  there  was  no  opportunity  for  me  to  answer,  since 
Donegal  Dawn  was  claiming  my  full  attention. 

"Good  work,  Bradly,"  he  complimented.  "You  may  have 
saved  me  a  lot  of  work  by  guarding  this  window.  Now, 
Brad,  if  you  will  kindly  open  that  grip  and  be  ready  to 
hand  me  anything  I  may  need." 

With  that,  he  dropped  upon  his  knees  before  the  window, 
plucked  a  blade  of  grass  and  held  it  up  to  the  sun.  It  was 
one  of  those  which  I  had  already  seen  was  stained  with 
red. 


"We've  been  searching  all  over  the  grounds 
for  more  blood,"  Mrs.  Grudger  called  out 
excitedly,  "I  think  we've  found  a  couple  of 
drops  behind  the  garage." 

"Thank  you,"  Dawn  returned  succinctly, 
"Brad,  detail  somebody  to  guard  it." 

This  lot  fell  to  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Grud- 
ger, who,  being  the  lady  to  discover  the  clue, 
was  manifestly  unwilling  that  the  honor 
should  pass  from  the  family.  From  that 
moment.  Dawn  worked  mechanically,  al- 
most as  though  unconscious  of  the  strange 
cluster  of  excited  spectators  about  him. 

"Please  reach  me  some  of  that  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid.  Brad,"  Dawn  spoke  barely 
above  a  whisper;  and  as  he  scraped  the  red 
coating  from  the  blade  of  grass  and  dropped 
it  into  the  liquid,  even  the  more  excited  ones 
appreciated  that  the  criminologist  was  mak- 
ing some  test  just  a  trifle  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. 

It  was  Phillips  who  seemed  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  that  test. 

"Is  it  blood?"  he  asked,  and  his  voice  sound- 
ed unnatural  through  the  silence. 

Dawn  mumbled  some  vague  reply,  which 
was  his  way;  then  rose  quickly  to  his  feet. 

"The  compass,  please,"  he  muttered  again. 
"These  winding  roads  have  me  all  mixed  up 
in  my  directions." 

The  compass,  it  appeared,  occupied  some 
place  in  his  chain  of  investigations,  for  he 
abruptly  walked  completely  round  the  house, 
with  the  cluster  of  spectators  behind  him, 
and  in  his  slow  progress  he  appeared  to  be 
studying  each  window  and  doorway  carefully, 
and  noting  at  the  same  time  all  its  surround- 
ings. 

"That,  mob,  I  suppose,  has  been  chasing 
all  over  the  grounds  all  morning?"  Dawn 
grumbled.  "They  had  three  hours  the  start 
of  me,  and  in  that  time  they  must  have  tramp- 
led everything  out  of  sight.  Still  there  may 
be   a  footprint   somewhere." 


T^ 


HIS  time  Dawn  remained  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  below  the  broken  win- 
dow for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
since  the  past  had  taught  me  something  of 
the  man's  mannerisms,  I  was  conscious  that 
he  had  discovered  something  of  interest. 
Again  he  took  out  the  compass,  as  though 
doubtful  of  the  former  reading;  then  abruptly 
he  shot  a  question  across  his  shoulder. 
"Was  it  moonlight  here  last  night?" 

"Perfect  moonlight,"  Phillips  answered;  instantly  Dawn 
appeared  to  lose  all  interest  in  that  point. 

Almost  before  Phillips  had  replied,  he  was  upon  his  feet 
again,  examining  the  broken  pane  of  glass.  The  window, 
I  had  observed,  was  of  the  swinging  variety,  normally  held 
fast  by  a  catch  inside;  and  it  was  just  above  this  catch 
that  the  glass  had  been  broken  away.  But  Dawn,  I  could 
see,  was  examining  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  with  great 
interest;  then  just  as  abruptly  his  interest  in  that  vanish- 
ed, and  he  beckoned  to  me. 

"We  will  take  a  look  over  the  inside  of  that  room. 
Brad,"   he  remarked   casually.    "Bring   along  the   grip, - 
please.    The  rest,  if  you  please,  will  remain  outside." 

The  library  of  Barney  Hollow  was  one  of  those  spacious 
rocms  elegantly  fitted  up  with  furniture  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  any  summer  home;  and  just  here,  «s  we  were 
passing  fhrcugh  the  main  doorway  of  the  house  on  the 
way  to  the  library,  Donegal  Dawn  made  an  astonishing 
remark. 

"Don't  you  think  Peyson  is  a  bit  extravagant  to  fit  up 
this  place  with  garpike leather  cushions?  "  he  asked  so  casually 
that,  trained  though  I  was  to  look  for  the  unexpected,  I 
could  net  help  staring  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  they're  in  the  main  living-room,"  I  managed  to 
gasp.  "But  how  in  the  worid  did  you  know?  It  is  just 
across  from  the  library,  and  you  couldn't  possibly  have 
seen  from  the  library." 

"I  didn't  see,"  he  returned  calmly.  "Now  please  help 
me.  Brad.  What  I  want  is  one  of  those  leather  cushions 
whose  surface  has  recently  been  cut  or  scratched.  Don't 
miss  one  of  them." 

Though  considerably  mystified  by  this  apparent  digres- 
sion from  the  purpose  of  Dawn's  visit,  I  still  searched  care- 
fully through  the  living-room,  for  the  kind  of  a  ciLshion 
which  Dawn  wanted.  In  the  end,  however,  he  found  it 
himself;  and  just  there  1  was  slightly  humiliated  to  notice 
that  it  was  one  of  those  cushions  which  I  myself  had  pre- 
viously examined. 

But  Dawn  had  a  microscoiJe  upon  its  surface,  and  was 
working  through  the  tiny  scratches  and  punctures  with  a 
pair  of  tweezers.  Just  as  I  reached  him,  he  gave  a  satisfied 
exclamation,  and  rose  to  his  feet  again. 

"I  would  like  to  meet  Mrs.  Peyson,"  he  remarked, 
"Please  introduce  me." 

Continued  on  page  50 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  PAST 


H\3s^onrcI'4otir-  By  CHARLES  LUGRIN  SHAW 
tains  in  cenkral  British  Col- 
umbia, isolated  from  civilization  save  by  an  old  wagon 
road  which  cuts  through  a  moose-haunted  wilderness  of 
canyons  and  cottonwood  forests,  lies  the  Valley  of  the  Past. 
Half  a  century  ago  its  name  was  on  the  tongue  of  thousands. 
It  was  the  mecca  of  a  short-lived  but  tumultuous  pilgrim- 
age—the rainbow's  end.  To-day  the  Valley  of  the  Past 
sleeps  quietly.  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  it.  The  only 
humans  there — scarcely  two  hundred  now — love  the  soli- 
tude and  calm  of  the  Valley;  they  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. Most  of  them  are  rugged  children  of  fearless  men 
and  women  who,  during  the  early  'sixties,  smiled  grimly  at 
danger  and  toil  in  the  quest  for  gold.  For  it  was  gold, 
that  most  alluring  of  material  elements,  which  drew  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Cariboo  country,  the  Valley  of  the  Past,  the 
daring  restless  spirits  of  the  time,  flashed  before  their  eyes 
the  vision  of  opportunity  and  success  and  then,  as  destiny 
decreed,  gave  them  what  they  sought  or  scoffed  at  their 
defeat. 


The  Beginning  of  Pacific  Coast  Development 

jr\ESIRE  for  gold  and  fortune,  and  with  it  all  adventure, 
•*-^  was  the  drivlngmotive  behind  that  human  phenomenon 
that  was  known  as  the  Cariboo  Rush.    It  did  not  last  so 
very  long,  but  long  enough  to  stamp  home  an  impression 
that  still  lingers  not  only  in  the  material  development  of  a 
marvellous  country  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  of  Brit- 
ish Columbiaandthe  generations  that  have  followed  them. 
The  Cariboo  Rush  was  more  than  a  movement,  consider- 
ably more  than  a  commercial  proposition,  or  a  dollars  and 
cents  industrial  development.    It  marked  the  birth  of 
Canada's  largest  province  as  a  worth-while  territory,  as  a 
source  of  wealth  in  its  most  tangible  form.     But  the  fact 
that  the  Cariboo  yielded  something  like  $50,000,000  in  the 
precious  yellow  metal  was  but  a  necessary  incidental  to  the 
bigger  consideration.    The  stampede  to  the  diggings  and 
the  conditions  that  followed  established  and  developed  the 
rugged  human  fabric  which  has  served  as  the  backbone  of 
British  Columbia's  progress. 

Seek  out,  if  you  will,  the  real  pioneer  families  of 
British  Columbia,  those  that  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  the  province  during  the  last  fifty  years 
or  more  and  who  shared  in  its  upbuilding.  You 
will  find  that  most  of  them  have  good  reason  to 
remember  the  Cariboo  Rush.  You  will  find  that 
it  was  the  Cariboo  Rush  that  influenced  them  and 
their  forebears  most  in  their  decision  to  strike  out 
for  the  unknown  west.  You  will  find  that  it  was 
the  lure  of  the  Cariboo,  with  its  freedom  and  in- 
spiring open  spaces,  that  gripped  them  and  held 
them  there;  and  that  spurred  them  on  to  the  deeds 
that  made  history.  It  steeled  them  to  withstand 
hardship  of  the  bitterest  kind,  to  make  sacrifices 
and  toil  with  their  hearts  in  the  future.  Such 
were  the  people  who  fashioned  the  beginnings  of 
British  Columbia,  such  was  their  trial  and  such 
,the  spill  of  the  Cariboo. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  Cariboo  was  the  goal  of 
thousands  who  left  their  homes  and  mortgaged 
their  lives  in  their   quest  for 
fortune.    They  came  from  the 
British    Isles    and    continental 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of    Panama  and    Cape    Horn, 
in     windjammers     that     took 
months    to    make    the    trip. 
They  beat  their  way  up  from 
California  in  the  frail  steam- 
boats accepting  the  risk  to  life 
as   a  matter  of  course.      They 
were  inured  to  hardship.     They 
were  men  of  determination  and 
daring    who    had   counted   the 
cost  of  this  venture  into  an  un- 
known land;  had  considered  its 
difficulties    and    held    them  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  pos- 
sible achievement.      They  made  the  long  overiand  trek 
from  the  farm  lands  of  Ontario  and  the  Eastern  States 
across  the  prairies  and  the  dangerous  Rocky  Mountain 
passes,  with  hardship  as  a  constant  companion.    Many 
of  them  never  reached  the  end  of  their  journey    The  can 
yons  were  too  treacherous  and  they  dropped  out  of  the 
struggle  eariy.   Others,  more  determined  and  with  rugged 
physique,  pushed  on  and  found  their  El  Dorado— or  their 
rum.   Some  fulfilled  their  ambition;  more  of  them  failed 
but  all  of  them  were  a  part  of  the  Cariboo  army  which 
made  its  pilgrimage  into  the  unknown  under  conditions 


them  stayed  to  watch  the  country  grow  and  produce. 
"These  men,  their  wives  and  children  are  to-day  the  human 
sinew  of  the  Cariboo  country.  They  stayed  after  the  ar- 
gonauts who  led  them  had  either  met  their  success  or 
faced  their  failure.  They  stayed  becau.se  they  did  not"  re- 
gard everything,  even  life  itself,  in  terms  of  gold. 

The  Town  That  Hasn't  Changed 

TN  THE  centre  of  the  Valley  of  the  Past  is  the  ancient 
town  of  romance,  Barkerville,  capital  of  the  old  gold 
country  and  years  ago  the  goal  of  fortune-hunters.   It  has 
borne  its  years  well.    Time  has  touched  but  lightly  upon 
Barkerville  and  to-day  it  is  virtually  as  it  was  half  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  just  like  it  or 
even  similar.  Here  even  yet  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes 
the  streets  once  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  gold  seekers, 
the  saloons  and  dance  halls  where  they  bought  their  enter- 
tainment with  "a  poke  of  dust,"  the   creeks  where  they 
panned  for  gold,  the  roads  where  the  pack  trains  plodded. 
But  you  can  do  more  than  that.  You  can  see  some  of  the 
men  and  women  who  were  a  part  of  the  old  stampede 
and  who,  gripped  by  the  spell  of  the  Cariboo,  have  lingered 
there,  content  to  watch  silently  the  passing  of  the  seasons, 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  few  strangers  who  wander  into 
the  valley,  and  dream  of  the  days  that  have  gone  before. 
There's  only  one  way  to  get  into  Barkerville,  unless 
you  want  to  make  the  long  hike  over  the  pack  trail  from 
the  150-Mile  House,  to  the  south,  a  much  longer  route 
and  open  to  traffic  only  once  in  a  while.    If  you  would 
travel  with  a  waggon  at  any  rate  there  is  the  sixty-mile 
highway  from  Quesnel  that  zigzags  past  lake   and  creek, 
with  big  pines  -and  cottonwoods  and  willows  as  a  natural 
boulevard  running  up  into  the  hills  for  miles.   It  is  a  wonder- 

^"'  ""oad not  for  its  physical  condition  for  it  is  none 

too  good,  but  beside  its  scenic  won- 
ders you  can  count  on  seeing  deer  and 
bear  tracks  every  time  you  travel  it; 
you  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  seeing 


Centre.  Clinton  Hotel  on  the  old 
Cariboo  Road.  The  picture 
was  taken  before  the  motor 
truck  and  railroad  t<iok  the 
place  of  the  picturesque  ox  teams 
but  the  hotel  is  still  there.  Above 
another  view  of  Barkerville.  Be- 
low,   the   lower   end  of  the  town. 


at  least  one  moose  grazing  within  a  few  hundred  yards  on 
fro,^  tl      'T7  '°'  ^""^  ^°"  '^^^  t^ke  a  shot  or  two  rfght 

fX  ^l  'f^''^^-    ■  in  season at  flocks  of  fhe 

fattest,  honking  wild  geese  you  ever  saw,  fresh  from  the 
feeding  grounds  in  the  Peace  River  country. 

The    Port    of    Barkerville 

QUESNEL  you  might  describe  as  the  port  to  Barker- 

the  wTath  nf"n      ^°v  '^■'^  ^'J^*  ^°"  probably  would  incur 
the  wrath  of  Quesnel's  population,  because  Quesnel  fancies 

And    behind    them    marched    other    thousand^  "''*''      than  R^rW  •?,' ^''^^*'^' >•*  ^'"'*  ^  ""'«  ">0'-e  ™p^^^^^^ 
traders,   expressmen,    cattlemen,   settlers;   and   most   of      wL,i^  "T""^'  ''^'■'^''}'y  >""»  wise  subordinate  or  tri- 

ana   most   of      butary.    It  has  a  considerably  larger  population  for  one 


which  only  heroes  and  desperate  men  could  dare  to  face^ 


thing.    It's  on  the  main  line   of  the 
Pacific   Great   Eastern    Railway   for 
th^  1^  tj-  another  and  right  at  the  junction  of 

the  Eraser  River  and  the  Quesnel  River-ideal  location 
for  a  big  interior  metropolis  of  the  future,  holding  the  key* 
to  unlock  the  riches  of  thousands  of  acres  of  potential  fartn 
land,  and  of  limitless  pulpwood  forests 

Like  Barkerville,  Quesnel  has  a  romantic  past.  It  used 
to  be  a  distributing  centre  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
m  the  earli<«t  days.  Indians  in  their  long  canoes  hewn 
from  logs  and  trappers  from  the  fur  country  made  it  their 
base  of  operations.  Under  a  rude  shelter  of  pine  bark 
between  Quesnel's  main  street  and  the  shore  line  just  be- 
low IS  a  reminder  of  the  old  trading  period-a  sixty-foot 
canoe,  said  to  be  the  longest  in  the  worid. 

You  can  make  the  journey  from  Quesnel  to  Barkerville 
by  rnotor  stage  or  on  horseback,  as  you  see  fit.  The  road  is 
the  final  link  in  that  most  famous  of  Western  Canadian 
pioneer  highways,  the  Cariboo  Road.  A  description  of  that 
road  IS  a  story  in  itself  and  it  would  make  a  long  one  No 
single  narrative  could  sum  up  the  conditions  of  old  British 
Columbia  and  sketch  the  prevailing  spirit  of  its  people 
more  thoroughly  than  such  a  story.  In  many  respects  the 
Cariboo  Road  has  served  central  British  Columbia  as  the 
Nile  has  served  Egypt,  as  the  Appian  way  served  Ancient 
the"cP  r"^^^         greatest  factor  for  colonization  before 

Reaching  from  Yale,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Eras- 
er, to  the  mines  of  the  Cariboo,  a  distance  of  neariy  four 
hundred  miles;  built  in  three  years;  in  one  place  supported 
by  pihng,  in  another  by  masonry  fills;  sometimes  on  col- 
ossal cnb-work,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen;  some- 
times cut  through  a  sheer  rock  bluff,  at  one  place  almost 
at  the  water  level  and  a  few  miles  further  on  so  high  in  the 
mountains  that  the  river  below  suggests  a  winding  grey 
nbbon-is  It  surprising  that  fifty  years  ago  the  Cariboo 
K(^d  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  wonders' 
Years   ago   the   only   means   of   communication    with 
Quesnel  from  the  south  and 
north  was    by  water.    But 
the    last    stem-wheeler   has 
vanished  from  those  waters, 
probably   never    to   return. 
The  railroad   has  taken  its 
place. 

The   road   from    Quesnel 
to  Barkerville  was  started 
eariy  in  1864.   Prior  to  that 
there  had  been  only  a  rough 
trail   from   the  south   over 
which'  the    pioneer    miners 
had   tramped   a   couple   of 
seasons  before  to  find  the 
first  gold  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Past.   Those  pioneers  were  Ed  Stout 
Mike  Burns,  "Dutch  Bill"  Dietz  and  a 
half-breed,    Fidele.     The  year  before   in 
"Red  Headed"  Davis'  store  at  Keithley 
Creek  they  had  heard  a  story  of  the  rich- 
est strike  yet.  .  .  a  story  about  gold  that 
could   be  picked  out  of  the  bare  rock, 
about  a  creek  where  a  single  pan  had  pro- 
duced $75.    In  the  dead  of  winter  the 
party  set  out  for  the  new  field.  They  found 
a  creek  which  fulfilled  their  wildest  hopes. 
They  called  it  William's  Creek  after  "Dutch 
Bill"  Dietz.    It   proved  a  bonanza,  but 
"Dutch  Bill"  died  a  pauper. 

Camels  on  the  Cariboo  Trail 

'T*HESE  pioneers  followed  no  fixed  trail. 
■■•  They  blazed  their  own    way  through 
the  wilderness,  and  those  that  followed  them  did  likewise. 
But  once  the  fame  of  William's  Creek  and.the  surrounding 
ground  had  spread  the  need  for  a  waggon  road  became 
apparent,  and  the  Quesnel-Barkerville  route  was  the  result. 
The  first  year  of  construction  carried  the  road  as  far  as 
Cottonwood,  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles.  Here  will  still 
be  found  Boyd's  road-house,  though  "Old  John"  Boyd  is 
now  dead.  Boyd  was  a  big  figure  in  the  old  days.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  who,  having  made  a  fortune  in  the  gold 
creeks,  managed  to  hold  it.   He  handed  down  to  his  sons 
one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the  country.   In  the  big  log 
house  will  be  found  many  relics  of  the  stampede  days,  and 
the  traveller  will  hear  about  the  camels  that  used  to  travel 

the  trail.   That's  something  new  to  most  people the 

fact  that  camels  were  used  in  carrjing  packs  on  the  Cariboo 
road.  There  were  twenty-one  of  them  in  business  at  one 
time,  but  they  didn't  last  long.  The  hard  roads  and  the 
wet  winters  were  hard  on  them  and  they  stampeded  mule 
trams  whenever  they  met.  Altogether  the  camel  did  not 
prove  a  very  successful  venture  and  this  was  his  first  and 
probably  his  last  appearance  in  Canadian  history. 
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Because  of  the  richness  of  the  diggings,  roadjcontractors 
found  it  hard  to  get  workmen.  Men  wouldn't  work  for 
road  wages  when  they  could  pan  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  in  a  day.  Chinese  were  brought  in  to  help pro- 
bably the  first  to  enter  British  Columbia.  In  the  Fall  of 
'65  the  last  link  to  Barkerville  was  complete.  The  job 
had  cost  $130,000.  But  freight  to  Cariboo  dropped  from 
75  cents  to  15  cents  a 
pound. 


boundless.  "Idon't  own  so  very  much  land,  but  can't  I  enjoy 
it  justthesame?"8aid  Henry  Jones.  "I  can  go  up  to  Lover's 
Leap  and  look  out  over  those  rolling  hills  and  down  into 
the  creek,  and  I  know  there  is  nothing  to  stop  me  from 
wandering  through  those  forests  or  to  hold  me  back  from 
the  creek.  What  more  could  I  want?  Can't  I  call  them 
mine?" 


A  pen  pictnre  of  Billie  Boucher  who 
ha«  been  a  gruide  and  interpreter  all 
hia  life,  who  was  in  his  hey-day 
at  the  time  of  the  Gold  Rush,  and 
ia  content   to   end   his   days    in   the 

Valley    of    the    Past. 
Below,   Barkerville   in   the  old  days. 


Some 


of   Those 
Remain 


Who 


YOU  ARE  apt  to  run 
into  some  mighty  re- 
markable old  characters 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Past. 
Crossing  the  river  on 
the  pontoon  ferry  at 
Quesnel  brought  the  writ- 
er to  the  little  cottage 
where  Billie  Boucher  has 
lived  for  as  long  as  most 
people  care  to  remember. 
Billie  Boucher  is  a  tall, 
rather  imposing  figure — 
a  typical  human  relic 
of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
Eighty-three  years  old  is 
Boucher  and  he  has  been 
a  guide  and  interpreter 
all  his  life.  He  knows  the 
Cariboo  as  few  men  know 
it.  He  was  a  messenger 
to  Sir  James  Douglas, 
the  great  road  builder 
and  colonizer,  who  gov- 
erned British  Columbia 
after  the  era  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  con- 
trol in  1851-63.  Bouch- 
er's mother  was  the 
daughter  of  an  old  trader 

and  the  wife  of  the  French-Canadian  guide  who  accom- 
panied Sir  James  on  his  incursions  into  the  wilds  of  what 
was  then  New  Caledonia.  Boucher  can  recall  the  day  when 
his  mother  went  outside  the  stockades  at  Stuart  Lake  to 
plead  with  a  hostile  band  of  natives  to  spare  the  governor, 
who  had  been  forced  to  seek  protection  inside.  Billie 
Boucher  takes  more  pride  in  that  incident  than  anything 
else.  It  was  one  of  the  first  things  he  told  us  about  and  he 
smiled  as  he  spoke,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

"She  save  him,  too,"  Billie  Boucher  assured  us.  "She 
talk  and  they  understand.   By  'n'  by  they  go  'way  and 

then  be  friends.  My  mother she  do  that.  I  just  small 

boy,  but  I  remember." 

Then  we  met  the  "Duke  of  York."  Just  why  they  call 
him  that  we  couldn't  find  out.  He  is  another  old-timer. 
His  favorite  delusion  is  that  he  owns  rich  gold  claims.  He 
might  make  a  good  promoter  for  some  sure-thing  mining 
corporation  except  for  the  fact  that  he  is  almost  stone 
deaf. 

"Blacksand  Pete"  Nelson  works  on  one  of  the  bars 
a  few  miles  north  of  Quesnel.  He  is  a  little  man  with  shrewd 
eyes  and  probably  tells  the  truth  when  he  says  he  has 
"a  good  thing,"  something  that  pays  him  more  than  ten 
dollars  a  day  in  gold.  Some  of  it  so  fine  and  compact  that 
it  belongs  to  the  wire-gold  class.  But  Pete  Nelson's  hobby 
is  telling  the  world  that  the  Fraser  River's  black  sands  are 
worth  fortunes  if  someone  would  just  get  in  and  work  them 
with  the  proper  equipment.  He  thinks  dredgers  would 
turn  the  trick,  and  so  do  a  lot  of  others  with  whom  we 
talked.  The  Guggenheims  investigated  dredger  possibil- 
ities on  Antler  Creek  before  the  war,  and  it  is  rimiored  that 
big  developments  are  coming.  Maybe  "Blacksand  Pete" 
will  be  vindicated  then. 

Henry   Jones   of   Lightning   Creek 


AT  WING  DAM, 
we  introduced  our- 
selves to  Henry  Jones, 
who  lives  on  the  shor- 
es of  Lightning  Creek. 
But  Henry  Jones 
is  something  more 
than  a  character  of 
the  Cariboo.  He  is 
a  patriarch,  a  little 
white-haired  monarch 
whose    kingdom    is 

Henry  Jones  the  Pat- 
riarch of  Lichtninc  P 
Creek.  He  made  hia 
money  in  the  early 
days,  enoufh  to  taka 
him  back  to  hia  na- 
tire  Wales.  But  ha 
heard  the  West  a- 
eallin;  ard  is  back 
to  end  his  days  in  the 
land    he    loves. 


The  philosophy  of  Henry  Jones  is  a  pretty  one.  It  seems 
wonderfully  appropriate  for  such  a  generous  country. 

He  came  out  from  his  native  Wales  on  the  sailing  ship 
Rising  Sun.  That  was  in  '63.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
reach  the  Cariboo  and  made  his  fortune  early.  He  returned 
to  Wales  to  live  in  comfort  with  his  people,  but  he  couldn't 
stay.  There  was  a  fascination  in  the  Cariboo  that  lured 
him  back.  He  couldn't  fight  down  the  influence;  nor  did 
he  particularly  try  to  fight  it. 

"It's  because  a  person  feels  so  free  up  here,"  he  told 
us.  "There's  no  place  on  earth  where  a  man  can  be  more 
independent  and  yet  be  comfortable.  There  is  always  food 
in  the  forests  and  pay  dirt  in  the  creeks.  No  one  with 
brains  and  the  will  to  work  can  starve  up  here." 

Henry  Jones  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  and 
their  children.  They  thought  so  well  of  him  that  they 
elected  him  to  the  legislature  years  ago  and  when  he  spoke 
the  house  listened  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Cariboo. 
His  hair  is  snowy  white  and  his  step  just  a  little  faltering, 
for  Henry  Jones  is  getting  old  now,  but  he  will  tell  you  that 
he's  seventy  years  young  and  that  years  don't  count,  any- 
way. 

"I'm  like  Ah  Jin,"  he  explained.  "Ah  Jin  is  a  Chinese 
miner.  He  was  on  in  years  when  he  came  here  fifty  years 
ago.  He's  still  panning  gold  on  the  Swift  River  and  he  says 
he'll  live  as  long  as  he  works.   If  he  quit,  he  says,  he'd  die." 

We  reached  Barkerville.  at  dusk.  The  approach  is 
impressive.  We  swung  along  the  shore  of  Jack  o'  Clubs 
Lake  at  a  gallop.  You've  got  to  gallop  the  level  strips  if 
you  want  to  cover  forty  Cariboo  miles  in  a  day.  Jack  o' 
Clubs  Lake  is  about  four  miles  out  of  Barkerville.  Tower- 
ing above  it  to  the  east  are  the  gold  hills  that  sink  down  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Past.  The  Lowhee  hydraulic  mines  are 
there,  and  the  d6bris  washed  down  spreads  out  fan-like 
into  the  meadow  land  below,  seventy  feet  deep  in  places. 
Moose  come  down  almost  every  night  to  promenade  and 
graze.  There  were  flocks  of  geese  overhead  when  we  passed 
and  we  met  a  settler  coming  from  the  lake  weighed  down 
with  fish  as  long  as  your  arm. 

With  the  lake  and  the  mine  tailing  at  our  backs,  we  hur- 
ried on  and  as  the  landscape  stretched  before  us,  disclos- 
ing a  new  and  broader  vista  at  every  turn,  yellow  meadow 
land  in  the  fore,  brown  rocky  hills  behind  them,  with  snow- 
capped mountains  stretching  back  into  the  horizon,  there 
was  a  feeling  that  gripped  me  then  and  whispered  that  we 
were  entering  the  Valley  of  the  Past. 

The  grass-tangled  graveyard  of  Barkerville  is  the  first 
sign  of  settlement  you  meet.  It  helps  to  keep  up  the  at- 
mosphere and  pound  in  the  dramatic  element.  By  the  time 
you  reach  Barkerville  you  can't  help  contractingsomething 
of  the  Cariboo  contagion  and  wondering  at  its  charm. 
Silent  forests  and  gaunt  hills  make  the  picture,  with  here 
and  there  a  quaint  inhabitant  to  provide  the  human  touch. 
The  graveyard  at  Barkerville  did  not  seem  out  of  place. 
It  seemed  to  fit  in  as  one  of  the  obvious  features,  because 
here  was  the  place  where  people  lived  in  the  past,  where  the 


slightest  suggestion  of  the 
modem  seemed  like  an 
intrusion. 

The  Town  Without 
Taxes 

DARKERVILLE  looks 
■*-'  the  part.  You  can't 
se^  it  until  you're  al- 
most into  it,  because  it's 
hidden  by  trees,  but 
there's  no  mistaking  it 
for  any  other  hamlet. 
The  buildings  are  old 
and  unpainted.  They 
lean  forward  or  slant  to 
the  side  as  though  the 
merest  tremor  would 
cause  disaster — grouped 
so  close  together  that 
you  would  think  real 
estate  was  priceless,  yet 
no  one  owns  land,  or 
pays  rent  in  Barkerville.  More  than  half  the  buildings  are 
vacant.  Long  ago  the  government  fell  heir  to  the  property 
they  occupied  because  of  unpaid  taxes,  but  the  govern- 
ment repudiated  ownership.  So  Barkerville  just  exists 
and  Barkerville's  people  pay  nothing  for  the  privilege  of 
living  there. 

When  we  drifted  into  Barkerville's  one  hotel.  Old  Bill 
Brown,  humped  up  before  the  stove  in  the  room  that  p  ss- 
ed  for  a  lobby,  scowled  at  us  and  shifted  irritably  in  his 
chair.  Next  morning  he  got  his  things  together,  tied  them 
in  a  red  bandana  handkerchief  and  started  back  to  his 
cabin  in  the  mountains,  ten  miles  away. 

"This  place  is  too  blamed  civilized,"  explained  Bill 
Brown  as  he  left  the  hotel.  "I'll  come  back  when  it's  quiet- 
er around  here." 

Optimists  give  Barkerville  a  population  of  150.  Ten 
guests  at  the  hotel  constitute  a  crowd.  Their  visit  is  an 
event  to  be  talked  about,  because  such  things  don't  (jften 
happen all  in  one  day. 

Bill   Brown   of   Barkerville 

'TpHERE  is  only  one  Bill  Brown  of  Barkerville,  but  he  is 
^  a  characteristic  survivor  of  the  gold  rush  days — a 
long-limbed,  somewhat  stooped  figure,  with  long  grey 
beard  and  eyes  that  seem  to  see  nothing  except  the  image 
of  what  used  to  be.  He,  like  other  Barkerville  folk,  looks 
upon  the  present  with  tolerance  and  upon  the  future  with 
neither  enthusiasm  nor  hope.  But  he  and  his  neighbors 
are  contented.  They  merely  ask  to  be  left  alone.  They  will 
be  satisfied  as  long  as  Barkerville  remains  as  it  was  half  a 
century  ago;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Bill  Brown  has  been  living  near  Barkerville  nearly 
sixty  years.  He  has  been  there  so  long  that  he  has  lost  all 
conception  of  the  outside  world,  but  he  doesn't  care. 
Always  exposed  to  the  grim  realities  of  life  in  the  open 
spaces  of  British  Columbia's  northland,  he  finds  enough  in 
his  daily  activities  to  interest  and  satisfy  him. 

Bill  Brown  doesn't  care  for  conversation  with  the  new 
generation  or  strangers.  He  would  rather  stroll  down  to 
the  old  cemetery  and  ponder  over  the  days  that  have 
gone  before.  He  can  see  there  the  grave  of  John  A.  "Car- 
iboo" Cameron,  reputed  to  have  made  the  largest  single 
fortune  in  Williams  Creek. 

The  Cameron  claim  yielded  during  1863  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  twelve  ounces  to  each  of  three  shifts 
per  day.  Cameron  brought  out  about  $150,000,  his  share 
in  its  output  for  three  months,  went  east,  made  some  poor 
investments  and  returned  without  a  cent.  He  never  "came 
back"  financially  and  died  in  poverty.  They  buried  him 
jast  opposite  his  old  workings. 

Bill  Brown  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  he  will  tell  about 
the  other  famoas  Cariboo  figures.  Judge  Matthew  Begbie, 
whose  rule  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  law-breakers; 
"Old  Man"  Dillcr,  who  took  out  one  hundred  and  two 
pounds  Troy  in  a  single  day;  John  Kurtz,  who  tried  to 
Covlinued  on  page  Si 
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Empire  Free  Trade  Forecast 

How  Far  is  Preferential  Trade  Between  Mother  'Country  And 
Overseas  Dominions  Possible? 


JULIUS  L.  F.  VOGEL 


'T^HE  POSSIBILITY  of  the  Mother 
-■•  Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  coming  to  some  agreement  with 
regard  to  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  or  at  any 
rate  of  preferential  trade  within  the  Em- 
pire itself  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Vogel  in  the 
Nineteenth   Century. 

He  does  not  suggest  any  definite  policy 
but  sets  out  very  clearly  the  commercial 
necessities  of  the  Empire  to  which  local  con- 
siderations would  have  to  be  subordinated. 

Here  is  the  problem  under  two  heads  as 
Mr.  Vogel  sees  it:- 

"Can  any  means  be  found  to  induce  the 
Overseas  Possessions  to  exchange  goods 
with  the  Mother  Country  on  a  Free  Trade 
basis,  involving  immense  sacrifice  of  rev- 
enue? 

"Can  any  means  be  found  of  inducing 
the  United  Kingdom  to  purchase  prefer- 
entially from  the  Overseas  Dominions  all 
the  products  they  can  offer  for  which  a 
demand  exists  at  home? 

"Perhaps,  at  this  time,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  summarize  the  commercial  neces- 
sities of  the  Empire,  if  all  local  considera- 
tions can  be  subordinated  to  the  great 
whole,  by  setting  out  what  may  be  describ- 
ed as  the  Articles  of  Faith  of  a  Citizen  of 
the  British  Empire: 

1.  "The  British  Empire  must  be  so 
constituted  as  to  make  every  citizen  of  the 
Empire  realise  he  is  living  under  the  same 
laws,  has  the  same  freedom  and  the  same 
protection  wherever  he  may  be  within  the 
Empire. 

2.  "Each  part  of  the  Empire,  while 
fostering  and  safeguarding  its  home  indus- 
tries, must  take  into  consideration  the 
effects  of  any  protective  policy  in  relation 
to  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

3.  "The  wealth  of  the  Empire,  as  rep- 
resented by  its  production  of  raw  mater- 
ials, must  be  centralised  as  nature,  climate 
and  conditions  have  determined,  and  each 
part  of  the  Empire  must  strive  to  develop 
its  inherent  wealth  by  economical  produc- 
tion of  its  natural  resources. 

4.  "The  manufacture  of  finished  goods 
from  raw  materials  must  be  encouraged  to 
proceed  where,  within  the  Empire,  such 
manufacture  can  be  carried  out  most  eco- 
nomically and  to  the  best  advantage. 

5.  "The  creation  of  industries  by  arti- 
ficial protection  in  places  where  manufac- 
turing per  s^r  is  uneconomical  must  be  dis- 
couraged. 

6.  "Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  and 
protection  against  unfair  dumping  from 
outside  must  be  the  ideal  aimed  at,  even  if 
unattainable  in  the  immediate  future. 

7.  "It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
administration  and  protection  of  the  Em- 
pire requires  a  substantial  contribution 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  this 
can  be  obtained  only  from  the  earnings  of 
the  population. 

8.  "The  United  Kingdom  hitherto  has 
contributed  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  the  funds  required  for  protecting  the 
Empire,  and  this  contribution  has  been 
drawn  mainly  from  the  wage  earnings  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
output  of  raw  materials  is  insignificant. 

9.  "By  directing  a  steady  flow  of  raw 
materials  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Over- 


seas Dominions  will  enable  the  home  popu- 
lation to  continue  to  earn  such  wages  and 
thereby  contribute  their  proportion  of  the 
moneys  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
Empire. 

10.  "By  cutting  off  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
by  manufacturing  under  artificial  protec- 
tion finished  goods  locally,  the  Overseas 
Dominions  will  so  diminish  the  income  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  to  necessitate 
largely  increased  contributions  from  their 
own  pockets  to  the  imperial  purse. 

IL  "Finished  goods  manufactured  un- 
der artificial  protection  must  of  necessity 
be  more  costly  and  will  fail  to  compete  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  this 
way  the  income  of  the  Empire  derived  from 
export  trade  will  diminish.- 


12.  "Conditions  of  production  of  raw 
material,  freights,  labor  and  markets  com- 
bined, govern  the  cost  of  production  of 
every  manufactured  article.  Hence  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  where,  within  the 
Empire,  every  form  of  manufacture  can  be 
conducted  to  the  best  advantage.  Imper- 
ial considerations  call  insistently  for  a  pol- 
icy which  will  encourage  manufacturing 
in  the  most  favorable  locality  or  localities. 

13.  "Large  movements  of  goodp  over- 
seas, even  involving  the  carriage  of  raw 
materials  to  a  distant  factory  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  finished  goods,  are  not,  of  neces- 
sity, uneconomical,  since  ocean  transport 
on  a  large  scale  can  be  conducted  cheaply 
and  by  such  reduction  in  cost  carriage  of 
goods  for  other  nations  can  be  conducted 
at  a  profit  to  the  Empire. 

14.  "The  British  Empire,  as  a  whole, 
can  produce  practically  every  commodity 
required  for  its  own  consumption  and  a 
large  surplus  of  manufactured  goods  for 
sale,  at  a  profit,  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
To  carry  this  into  effect,  unselfish  co-oper- 
ation of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  is  essential, 
and  this  co-operation  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  citizen  of  the  British  Empire." 


When  Should  a  Man  Marry? 

Choose  Your  Wife  While  Young,  But  Get  Savings  Account  First 


HENRY   FOKD 


SOME  excellent  advice  to  young  men 
was  handed  out  by  Mr.  Ford  to  Albert 
Sidney  Gregg,  who  interviewed  him  on  be- 
half of  McCalVs  Magazine.  Mr.  Ford 
would  not  give  his  views  hurriedly,  he  ask- 
ed Mr.  Gregg  to  stay  with  him  for  a  few 
days.  Some  of  his  opinions  are  well  worth 
quoting.  When  asked  whether  he  would 
advise  young  people  to  marry  before  the 
young  man  owns  a  home,  his  reply  was:- 

"Why  not?  Two  can  work  and  -plan 
better  than  one.  And  besides,  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  married  life  is  in  working  and 
saving  for  a  common  object.    Buying  a  home 


on  the  instalment  plan  has  been  the  making 
of  many  a  couple.  However,  I  do  think 
that  it  is  desirable  for  the  young  man  to 
have  enough  saved  to  make  a  first  payment 
on  the  property,  no  matter  how  modest  it 
may  be,  and  he  should  be  able  to  furnish  it 
without  going  into  debt.  Start  modestly 
and  grow.  Everything  in  this  life  is  an 
evolution.  A  home  is  no  exception.  Mrs. 
Ford  and  I  began  in  that  way,  and  we  have 
found  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in  working 
out  our  problems  together.  If  a  young 
couple  can  agree  to  start  modestly,  pull 
together  and  work,  nothing  can  stop  them. 
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save  sickness,  accident  or  death.  Even 
if  they  are  unable  to  make  a  first  payment 
on  a  home,  or  pay  for  their  furniture  all  at 
once,  it  is  a  safe  venture  if  they  are  united 
and  are  content  with  the  simple  life  at  the 
outset.  A  young  man  sometimes  does  an 
injustice  to  a  young  woman  by  not  stating 
the  situation  to  her  frankly.  I  am  sure 
many  young  women  would  gladly  begin 
with  a  pine  box  for  a  kitchen  table,  if  by  so 
doing  a  start  could  be  made  that  would 
lead  somewhere.  A  little  sober  common 
sense  is  all  that  is  needed  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind." 

Mr.  Gregg  asked  him  what  advice  he 
would  give  the  young  man  working  in  a 
shop  or  office  for  small  pay  who  wished  to 
marrj'. 

"The  fact  that  a  young  man  has  been  on 
the  pay  roll  for  a  long  time,  or  wishes  to 
marry  is  not  enough  to  justify  an  increase," 
said  Mr.  Ford.  "He  must  get  results  of 
some  kind.  Many  young  fellows,  es- 
pecially those  employed  in  offices,  fall  into 
a  routine  way  of  doing  their  work  that 
eventually  makes  it  become  like  a  tread- 
mill. They  do  not  get  a  broad  view  of  the 
entire  business.  Sometimes  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  employer,  but  that  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  young  man.  Those  who  command 
attention  are  the  ones  who  are  actually 
pushing  the  boss.  To  be  specific,  get 
books  and  read  up  on  the  industry  in  which 
you  are  employed.  If  you  are  working  in 
a  bank,  study  banking.  If  you  are  selling 
clothing  or  dry  goods,  study  the  business 
from  every  angle.  Get  ready  for  a  pro- 
motion before  there  is  any  actual  vacancy. 
Be  prepared  for  your  opportunity  when  it 
comes.  It  pays  to  be  ahead  of  your  im- 
mediate job,  and  to  do  more  than  that  for 
which  you  are  paid.  A  mere  clock  watcher 
never  gets  anywhere.  Forget  the  clock 
and  become  absorbed  in  your  job.  Learn 
to  love  it.  If  you  follow  out  these  sugges- 
tions you  will  not  have  to  ask  for  an  in- 
crease in  most  instances. 

"Books  on  almost  any  trade  or  occupa- 
tion can  be  obtained  at  the  city  library, 
and  there  are  all  sorts  of  schools  and  night 
classes  that  can  help  you  to  obtain  special 
training.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  a  man  to  remain  ignorant  or  untrained 
in  these  days.  All  it  takes  is  a  few  even- 
ings a  week  and  a  set  determination  to  win. 
Suppose,  for  a  start,  that  you  do  your  dead 
level  best  for  just  one  day.  Get  on  the 
job  ahead  of  time,  put  your  work  through 
rapidly  and  thoroughly,  cut  your  lunch 
hour  a  bit,  and  don't  quit  until  a  few  min- 
utes after  quitting  time.  Try  it  for  one 
day,  just  to  see  how  it  feels  to  deUver  one 
hundred  per  cent,  to  your  employer.  If 
you  do  that  for  a  week,  maybe  you  won't 
have  to  go  to  night  school." 

"Should  a  man  talk  over  his  business 
affairs  with  his  wife?" 

"Certainly.  Isn't  she  his  partner? 
And  besides,  she  may  have  more  sense  about 
some  matters  than  her  husband.  Two 
heads  are  always  better  than  one." 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  equal  suffrage 
on  morals  and  matrimony,  Mr.  Ford  said: 
"It  will  raise  the  standards  all  along  the 
line.  Women  will  be  broadened  by  their 
studies  of  problems  of  government,  includ- 
ing taxation.  Hitherto  women  have  been 
somewhat  narrow  about  such  matters 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  because  they 
were  not  forced  to  deal  with  the  big  eco- 
nomic questions  underlying  government. 
This  development  of  a  larger  understanding 
will  affect  the  home  and  the  education  of 
children.  It  will  give  the  wife  a  better  in- 
sight into  her  husband's  business  or  job." 
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Britain  Ruled  By  The  Press 

English  Journalist  Says  British  House  Has  Lost  Charm 

And  Power 


P.  W.  WILSON 


"  TT  IS  through  the  press'and  not  through 
•*■  parliament  that  Britain  is  being  gov- 
erned to-day."  Such  is  the  bald  assertion 
made  by  P.  W.  Wilson  in  an  article  on 
"Lost  Prestige  of  Parliament"  printed  in 
The  Netv  York  Times  Book  Review 
and  Magazine.  Lloyd  George  holds  that 
things  cannot  be  done  by  public  meeting. 
"In  his  view,"  writes  Mr.  Wilson,  "the 
House  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation. .  . 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows  how  to  domi- 
nate the  House,  but  his  real  contact  with 
the  people  is  not  through  Westminster.  He 
does  not  listen  as  Gladstone  used  to  listen 
even  to  the  humblest  member,  whether  he 
had  anything  to  say  or  not.  He  gives  his 
information  to  the  press  and  it  is  from  the 
press  that  he  gets  his  information.  If  he 
has  the  newspapers'on  his  side  he  reckons, 
and  usually  rightly,  that  he  will  have  the 
House  on  his  side  also.  And  he  finds 
from  experience  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
average  member  on  average  topics  is  neith- 
er more  nor  less  than  what  he  has  found 
in  his  morning  journal.  It  is  the  business 
of  newspaper  correspondents  to  know  more 
than  others." 

Mr.  Wilson  beheves  that  it  is  only  the 
Lloyd  George  personaUty  that  is  holding 
the  British  House  together.  No  longer  is 
there  a  flow  of  striking  oratory  from  'the 
back  benches — or  elsewhere.  On  many 
days  the  House  is  scarcely  reported  at  all 
in  the  press.  "As  a'deliberative  chamber," 
he  writes,  "the  House  has  sadly  declined." 
Since  the  vote  was  extended  to  the  masses, 
and  to  millions  of  women  who  have  never 
studied  parliamentary  traditions  closely, 
there  is  no  longer  a  cultured,  sympathetic 
audience  for  a  real  parliamentarian.  And 
the  lack  of  interest  of  the  bulk  of  this  new 
electorate  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
scant  newspaper  space  which  is  now  given 
to  debate.  "We  have  to  remember  too," 
he  proceeds,  "that  the  former  House  of 
Commons  was  recruited  from  parliamen- 
tary families,  whose  ambition  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  was  to  govern  the 
country.     Many    parliamentary    families 


have  been  shot  to  pieces  by  the  war  or 
taxed  into  'poverty.  The  electors  have 
found  new  men,  the  Bottomleys  and  the 
quickly-rich  and  the  trade  unionists,  all  of 
whom  enter  'the  best  club  in  Europe' with- 
out having  in  them  what  used  to  be  the 
particular  'corrimon  sense'  which  is  so  real 
yet  intangible." 

The  new  representatives  who  have  taken 
the  place  of  trained  parliamentarians  do 
not  care  to  sit  and  listen  to  brilliant  debate 
by  members  of  longer  experience;  they 
want  to  rush  in  and  make  their  own  voices 
heard.  They  are  governed  neither  by 
grammar  nor  sequence  in  their  choice  and 
use  of  words;  while  "as  for  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, those  are  languages,  which,  if  not  dead, 
must  be  murdered." 

Democratic  dictatorship  and  women's 
votes  have  failed  to  bring  forth  a  single 
intellectual  giant.  Mediocrity  is  the  rule 
instead.  As  for  the  workingman's  influ- 
ence: "The  failure  of  Labor  to  'develop 
an  effective  parliamentary  type  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  disappointments  in  Brit- 
ish democracy.  These  members  fight 
their  way  into  the  House,  they  are  finan- 
cially incorruptible,  they  remain  honor- 
ably poor,  and  yet  somehow  they  do  not 
cut  ice." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wilson  asks:  "If, 
then,  an  election  is  fought  within  the  next 
few'weeks  there  will  be  an  issue  far  deeper 
than  any  stated  in  the  programs  of  the 
parties.  That  issue  is  the  position  of 
Parliament.  Can  the  democracy  produce 
as  good  a  race  of  statesmen  as  those  who 
sprang  with  all  their  prejudices  from'the 
aristocracy?  Can  the  constituencies  get 
rid  of  the  men  of  the  brief  moment  who 
rose  to  an  unexpected  membership  of  the 
House  at  the  so-called  'coupon  election' 
when  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  nominees,  who- 
ever'they  might  be,  swept  the  country  after 
the  armistice?  Are  there  men,  and  if  not 
men,  are  there  women  of  sufficient  means 
and  leisure  to  carry  on  the  management  of 
affairs  so  complicated,  so  world-wide, 
through  a  Parliament?" 


Lights  Make  Costumes  Vanish 

Stage  Scenery  Altered  in  Appearance  by  Change  of  Lighting 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 


npWO  Russians,  one  in  New  York  named 
-*•  Nicholas  de  Lipsky  and  another  nam- 
ed Samoiloff,  in  London,  have  recently 
produced  marvellous  effects  in  stage  scen- 
ery by  an  arrangement  of  various  colored 
lights.  In  the  London  correspondence  of 
the  New  York  Times  we  read  the  following 
description  of  Samoiloff 's  work:- 

"The  wonders  accomplished  in  trans- 
forming scenes,  costumes  and  actual  fig- 
ures from  one  period  of  history  to  another 
by  a  mere  change  of  light  on  the  stage  of 
the  Hippodrome  has  set  all  London  talking. 
In  a  revue  now  playing,  there  is  a  scene 
representing  a  very  modern  damsel  sighing 
for  her  lover  in  a  frowning  mountain  pass. 
She  sings,  the  echo  answers  and  the  audi- 
ence is  beguiled  by  the  sweet  sentimental- 
ity of  the  situation. 

"Then  behind  the  scenes  somebody 
does  something  and  everything  is  altered 
in  a  flash.  The  grim  mountains  become 
a  Hindu  temple,  the  frowning  rocks  melt 
into  sands  and  palms,  and  the  tall,  slender 
young  woman  turns  into  a  stout  Indian 
maiden.  It  has  all  been  brought  about 
by  a  change  in  light,  by  the  manipulation 
of  more  than  one  hundred  different  switch- 
es at  the  same  moment,  and  the  audience 
is  carried  back  three  thousand  years  and 
from  one  continent  to  another.  .  Every 
detail  is  transmogrified,  and  the  girl,  who 
was  clad  conventionally  in  a  yellow  arti- 
ficial silk  blou.se  with  blue  facings,  and  a 
rust-red  golf  skirt,  appears  now  with  her 
bust  draped  in  white,  embroidered  in 
black  and  brown,  with  her  waist  unclothed 
and  her  trousers-skirt  pale  cream  with  a 
graceful  pattern. 

"An  Oriental  scene  follows,  with  the 
customary  dances.  Men  and  women  in 
all  the  finery  of  the  East  enter  and  weave 
in  and  out  in  the  mazes  of  the  ballet.  The 
lover  comes  on,  to  all  appearance  robed  in 
j!   the  loose  white  garments  and  the  trousers 


of  certain  castes  of  Hindus.  The  action 
grows  fast  and  furious,  the  heroine  is 
threatened  by  a  rival;  she  runs  to  the  hero 
for  protection,  and  as  he  clasps  her  to  his 
arms  someone  throws  those  switches  again. 

"Back  goes  everything  to  the  mountain 
gorge,  and  a  very  modern  young  man  in  a 
brown  lounge  suit  of  unexceptionable  cut 
is  seen  embracing  the  young  woman  in  the 
crowd  of  equally  modernly  dressed  people." 

Here  the  changes  of  costume  seem  to  ■ 
create  the  greatest  curiosity  and  these  ef- 
fects have  been  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Samoiloff: 

"  'It's  merely  a  matter  of  establishing 
and  utilizing  a  harmony  between  light, 
line  and  color.  Is  it  new?  Well,  all  the 
elements  of  it  have  been  known  for  years; 
I  have  merely  brought  them  together  and 
worked  them  out  scientifically  and  system- 
atically. Do  you  remember,  for  instance, 
the  postcards  we  had  as  children,  which 
showed  one  inscription  in  one  light  and 
another  in  another?  Well,  that's  part  of  it. 
Then  during  the  war  we  heard  a  lot  about 
"dazzle"  and  camouflage,  and  how  a  few 
apparently  random  lines  of  paint  would 
alter  to  the  distant  observer  the  shape  of 
the  outline  of  a  vessel.  That's  part  of  it, 
too.  I  have  merely  worked  along  these 
and  similar  lines  until  I  got  the  results  I 
wanted.' 

"  'But  the  girl's  skirt  and  blouse  in  the 
mountain  scene  seemed  to  be  of  solid  color 
and  heavy  material  while  in  the  Hindu 
scene  they  were  quite  flimsy  and  covered 
with     embroidery.     How      aboiit     that?' 

"  'That's  quite  simple,'  replied  Mr.  Sam- 
oiloff. 'To  the  colors  I  use  in  the  moun- 
tain scene  I  applied  two  methods  of  analy- 
sis. First,  I  took  their  spectra;  then  I 
analyzed  the  paints  used  chemically.  From 
the  spectra  I  found  into  what  colors  the 
first  would  split  up  by  the  appHcation  of 
the  proper  kind  of  strong  light,  and  by 


chemical  analysis  I  discovered  that  a  great 
variety  of  substances  had  been  used  in  the 
original  paints  and  colors  to  produce  the 
origmal  hues.  Take,  for  example,  several 
pieces  of  red  material;  they  will  seem  to 
match  exactly,  but  chemical  analysis  will 
show  that  one  contains  radium  bromide, 
another  phospherine  or  zinc,  and  a  third 
no  special  chemical  at  all.  In  ordinary 
da.vlight  they  look  exactly  alike,  but  when 
I  begin  to  throw  my  specially  prepared 
lights  upon  them  they  change  in  different 
ways  according  to  the  chemicals  they  con- 
fam.     When  you  have  worked  this  out 


very  carefully,  as  I  did,  it  will  be  quite- 
simple  for  you  to  make  a  plain  blouse  look 
like  a  mass  of  embroidery. 

"  'Perhaps  you  noticed  in  the  Oriental 
scene  three  of  the  dancers  who  seemed  to 
be  clothed  in  quite  different  ways;  one 
looked  as  if  she  were  wearing  merely  a  skirt, 
another  was  draped  to  her  shoulders,  and 
so  on.  Yet  when  the  light  was  changed,  all 
three  were  found  to  be  clad  in  moderu 
gowns,  the  only  difference  between  them 
being  in  the  colors  of  their  costumes.  It's 
really  merely  an  application  of  the  know- 
ledge of  how  light  affects  colors.'  " 


Page  Inspired  Sir  Edward 

His  "Joke"  About  France  Seizing  The  Dacia  Was  Acted  On 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


T^HE  good  sense  of  United  States  Am- 
A  bassador  Page  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  working  sym- 
pathetically for  the  same  end,  averted 
many  an  impending  crisis,  declares  Burton 
J.  Hendrick,  in  relating  the  inside  story  of 
the  Daeia  incident  in  the  World's  Work. 
The  trouble  caused  early  in  1915  by  the 
ship  Dacia  and  the  way  in  which  the  diffi- 
culty was  solved,  perhaps  illustrate  the 
value  of  this  co-operation  at  its  best.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  war  the  U.  S.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  admitting  foreign  ships  to 
American  registry.  The  wisdom  and  even 
the  "neutrality"  of  such  an  act  was  much 
questioned  at  the  time.  Colonel  House, 
in  one  of  his  early  telegrams  to  the  Pre- 
sident, declared  that  this  bill  "is  full  of 
lurking  dangers."  Colonel  House  was 
right.  The  trouble  was  that  many  Ger- 
man merchant  ships  were  interned  in 
American  harbors,  fearing  to  put  to  sea, 
where  the  watchful  British  warships  lay 
waiting  for  them.  Any  attempt  to  place 
these  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  and 
to  use  them  for  trade  between  American 
and  German  ports,  would  at  once  cause  a 
situation  with  the  Allies,  for  such  a  paper 
change  in  ownership  would  be  altogether 
too  transparent.  Great  Britain  viewed 
this  legislation  with  disfavor,  but  did  not 
think  it  politic  to  protest  such  transfers 
generally;  Spring-Rice  contented  himself 
with  informing  the  State  Department 
that  his  government  would  not  object  so 
long  as  this  changed  status  did  not  bene- 
fit Germany.  If  such  German  ships,  after 
being  transferred  to  the  American  flag, 
engaged  in  commerce  between  American 
ports  and  South  American  ports,  or  other 
places  remotely  removed  from  the  Father- 
land, Great  Britain  would  make  no  diffi- 
culty. The  Dacia,  a  merchantman  of  the 
Hamburg-American  line,  had  been  lying 
at  her  wharf  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  early  January, 
1915,  she  was  purchased — or  at  any  rate 
the  form  of  a  purchase  was  observed — by 
Mr.  E.  N.  Breitung,  of  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan, a  man  of  German  antecedents  and  of 
unconcealed  German  sympathies.  Mr. 
Breitung  caused  great  excitement  in  the 
newspapers  when  he  announced  that  he  had 
placed  the  Dacia  under  American  registry, 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  new  law, 
had  put  upon  her  an  American  crew,  and 
that  he  proposed  to  load  her  with  cotton 
and  sail  for  Germany.  The  crisis  had  now 
arisen  which  the  well-wishers  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  had  so 
dreaded.  If  Great  Britain  seized  the 
Dacia  then  there  was  the  likelihood  that 
this  would  embroil  her  with  the  American 
Government — and  this  would  serve  Ger- 
man purposes  quite  as  well.  The  German 
plot  was  not  lacking  in  cleverness. 

Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  Washington,  at  once  notified 
Washington  that  the  Dacia  would  be  seiz- 
ed if  she  sailed  for  a  German  port.  The 
cotton  which  she  intended  to  carry  was 
at  that  time  not  contraband,  but  the 
vessel  itself  was  German  and  was  thus 
subject  to  apprehension  as  enemy  pro- 
perty. The  serioasness  of  this  position 
was  that  technically  the  Dacia  was  now 
an  American  ship,  for  an  American  citizen 
owned  her,  she  carried  an  American  crew, 
she  bore  on  her  flagstaff  the  American  flag 
and  she  had  been  admitted  to  American 
registry  under  a  law  recently  pa.s.sed  by 
American  Congress.  How  could  the 
United  States  sit  by  quietly  and  permit 
this  seizure  to  take  place?  When  the  Dacia 
sailed  on  January  23rd  the  excitement 
was  keen;  the  voyage  had  obtained  a  vast 
amount  of  newspaper  advertising,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon  her. 
German  sympathizers  attributed  the  at- 


titude of  the  American  government  in 
permitting  the  vessel  to  sail  as  a  "dare"  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the.  fact  that  Great 
Britain  had  announced  her  intention  of 
taking  up  this  "dare"  made  the  situation 
still  more  tense. 

When  matters  had  reached  this  pass 
Page  one  day  dropped  into  the  Foreign 
Office. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  British 
fleet.  Sir  Edward?"  he  asked.  aij 

Grey  admitted  that  he  had,  though  the- 
question  obviously  puzzled  him. 

"Yes,"  Page  went  on  musingly.  "We- 
've all  heard  of  the  British  fleet.  Perhaps 
we  have  heard  too  much  about  it.  Don't 
you  think  it's  had  too  much  advertising?" 

The  Foreign  Secretary  looked  at  Page 
with  an  expression  that  implied  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  sanity. 

"But  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  French 
fleet?"  the  American  went  on.  "France 
has  a  fleet  too,  I  believe." 

Sir  Edward  granted  that. 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  French  fleet 
ought    to    have    a    little    advertising?"' 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?'" 

"Well,"  said  Page,  "there's  the  Dacia. 
Why  not  let  the  French  fleet  seize  it  and 
get  some  advertising?" 

A  gleam  of  understanding  immediately 
shot  across  Grey's  face.  The  old  familiar 
twinkle  came  into  his  eye. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "why  not  let  the  Belgian 
royal  yacht  seize  it?" 

This  suggestion  from  Page  was  one"  of 
the  great  inspirations  of  the  war.  It 
amounted  to  little  less  than  genius.  By 
this  time  Washington  was  pretty  wearied 
of  the  Dacia,  for  mature  consideration 
had  convinced  the  department  that  Great 
Britain  had  the  right  on  her  side.  The 
transfer  to  American  registry  was  only  too 
clearly  a  subterfuge  to  conceal  German. 
ownership,  and  facts  were  coming  to  light  . 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  German 
government  was  financing  the  whole  enter- 
prise. Washington  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficult 
position  into  which  it  had  been  forced,  and 
this  Page  well  understood.  But  the  U.  S. 
government  always  finds  itself  in  an  awk- 
ward plight  in  any  controversy  with  Great 
Britain,  because  the  hyphenates  raise  such 
a  noise  that  it  has  difficulty  in  deciding 
such  disputes  upon  their  merits.  "To  ig- 
nore the  capture  of  this  ship  by  the  British 
would  have  brought  all  this  hullaballo 
again  about  the  ears  of  the  administration. 
But  the  people  of  France  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent; the  memories  of  Lafayette  and 
Rochambeau  still  exercise  a  profound 
spell  on  the  American  mind;  France  does 
not  suffer  from  the  persecution  of  hyphen- 
ate populations,  and  Americans  will  stand 
even  outrages  from  France  without  getting 
excited.  Page  knew  that  if  the  British 
seized  the  Dacia,  the  cry  would  go  up  in 
certain  quarters  for  immediate  war,  but 
that  if  France  committed  the'  same  act 
the  guns  of  the  adversary  would  be  spiked. 
It  was  purely  a  case  of  sentiment  and 
"psychology."  And  so  the  event  proved. 
His  suggestion  was  at  once  acted  on;  a 
French  cruiser  went  out  into  the  Channel, 
seized  the  offending  ship,  took  it  into  port, 
where  a  French  prize  court  promptly  con- 
demned it.  The  proceeding  did  not  cause 
even  a  ripple  of  hostility.  "The  Dacia  was 
sold  to  Frenchmen,  rechristened  the  Yser 
and  put  to  work  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  The  episode  was  clo.?ed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1915  when  a  German  submarine 
torpedoed  the  vessel  and  sent  it  to  the 
bottom. 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  Page  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  brought  to  the  solution  of 
the  great  shipping  problems  of  1914-1917. 
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IT  SEEMS  difficvilt  to  comprehend  that 
Jean  de  Reszke,  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  singers,  and  noted  as  a  music 
teacher  of  renown,  is  still  with  us  in  the 
flesh,  active  and  in  possession  of  his  fac- 
ulties. Perhaps  most  musicians  know  that 
Jean  de  Reszke  was  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  smoker  and  to-day  his  name,  un- 
fortunately, may  be  associated  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  a  cigarette  which  has 
been  named  after  him,  rather  than  with 
his  artistic  attainments. 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  who  has  been 
for  half  a  century  a  journalist  and  is  now 
the  "Father"  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  tells  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  of  a  visit  which  he  recently 
made  to  Jean  de  Reszke.  Mr.  O'Connor 
says  that  for  years  he  had  been  longing  to 
see  "that  romantic  figure  of  my  youth," 
once  again,  and  particularly  to  see  how 
the  years  had  sped  with  him  and  how  he 
had  survived  the  ghastly  days  of  the  War. 
Although  de  Reszke  now  lives  in  a  sphere 
of  artistic  isolation,  in  irreparable  ber- 
eavement, he  consented  to  see  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, and  the  doyen  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  spent  a  wonderful  afternoon 
with  the  old  singer.   Mr.  O'Connor  writes: 

"As  I  journeyed  along  the  sea  coast  be- 
tween Monte  Carlo  and  Nice  I  saw  as  in 
a  vision  the  man,  and  the  past  of  the 
rnan,  whom  I  was  going  to  see  again. 
It  is  only  those  of  my  own  generation 
who  can  quite  realize  all  the  dazzling 
glory  of  that  pa5t.  For  de  Reszke  had 
many  kinds  of  glory  in  those  great  days 
of  his.  His  genius  as  a  singer  and  an 
actor  had  about  it  a  dazzling  effect  al- 
most unprecedented.  Who  that  was  ever 
present  at  de  Reszke's  entrance  as  Faust, 
fis  Lohengrin,  or  in  any  other  of  his  great 
parts,  will  ever  forget  that  strange  pause 
of  admiration  and  of  anticipation  that 
brought  the  whole  liouse  to  an  expectant 
hush?  Except  some  few  great  orators,  I 
have  never  known  anybody  who  had  ttiis 
extraordinary  power  of  de  Reszke  of  pro- 
ducing that  sepulchral  silence  in  a  vast 
3nd  excited  audience — and  everybody 
Accastomed  to  audiences  knows  that  dead- 
ly silence  is  a  far  more  eloquent  manifes- 
tation of  profound  emotion  than  the  most 
ear-splitting    applause. 

"De  Reszke,  of  an  ancient  historical 
Polish  family,  found  himself  naturally  at 
home  within  social  portals  then  inaccess- 
ible to  the  world  of  artists;  he  was  an  aris- 
tocrat among  the  most  aristocratic.  He 
insisted  on  this,  not  blatantly,  of  course; 
he  would  not  have  been  an  aristocrat  if 
he  had;  but  in  the  important  particular 
that  he  accepted  remuneration  only  when 
he  appeared  on  the  stage;  never  as  a  guest 
of  society. 

"A  little  anecdote  will  illustrate  how 
-de  Reszke  insisted  on  thus  remaining  a 
guest.  A  great  financier  invited  him  and 
his  brother  to  one  of  his  great  banquets, 
^nd  at  the  end,  naturally,  the  artists 
were  asked  to  sing.  They  did  so.  Then 
the  host,  who  was  generosity  itself — it 
was,  in  fact,  the  late  Alfred  de  Roths- 
child— presented  them  two  blank  checks. 
Perewith  a  dilemma;  on  the  one  hand  two 
proud  aristocrats  asked  to  break  their  rule 
of  accepting  no  fee  for  a  performance  in 
social  life,  on  the  other  an  act  of  seem- 
ing rudeness  in  refusing  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  compliment  from  a  host.  They 
settled  the  matter  by  accepting  the 
checks,  and  sending  them  back  next 
day  blank  and  torn. 

"And  here,  by  the  way,  another  curi- 
ous little  story  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  He 
was  and  is  a  great  smoker;  it  was  one  of 
the  few  joys  in  which  his  hard  work  and 
the  necessary  anxieties  of  a  great  artist 
allowed  him  to  indulge.  Suddenly  he 
found  that  even  this  joy  was  about  to 
be  denied.  The  cigarettes  he  smoked 
were  interfering  with  his  throat  and 
therefore  with  his  voice.  He  tried  every 
^orm  of  cigarette  he  could  think  of, 
American,  Turkish,  Egyptian;  they  all 
produced  the  same  effect.  And  here 
entered  into  his  life  a  new  figure,  inter- 
esting in  his  personality  and  in  his  car- 
eer, a  Russian,  a  fellow  Slav,  a  devoted, 
sympathetic  admirer  for  many  years  of 
the  great  Polish  artist.  This  was  Mr. 
Millhoff,  who  some  years  before,  after 
fnany  wanderings,  had  settled  in  London 
^  a  cigarette  manufacturer.  He  took  the 
case  of  Jean  de  Reszke  in  hand,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  cigarette  which  the 
artist  found  he  could  smoke  with  perfect 
impunity. 

"How  would  I  find  de  Reszke?  I  asked 
piyself,  as  I  was  journeying  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  from  Monte  Carlo 
to  Nice.   Never  did  a  great  artist  find  an 
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asylum  more  suited  to  his  retirement — 
on  the  one  hand  by  remoteness  from  the 
noise,  and  on  the  other  by  its  proximity 
to  that  throbbing  life  of  a  beautiful  city 
in^  the  only  perfect  winter  climate  in 
Europe— than  de  Reszke  has  found  in 
his'villa  at  Nice. 

"I  felt  something  like  a  quickened  pulse 
as   I  found  myself  at  last  in  the  pres- 


ence of  the  great  artist  who  had  made 
so  many  millions  of  hearts  throb  in 
every  capital  of  the  world  for  more  than 
a  generation.  Like  all  really  great  figures, 
the  artist  was  simplicity  and  modesty 
itself.  You  might  take  him  for  a  good- 
humored  man  of  business,  who  had  retir- 
ed after  years  of  hard  work  and  prosperity, 
except  that  he  had  the  infectious  gayety 
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The  Infallible  Sign — When  you  see 
cigaret  butts  parked  on  the  piano,  hubby 
is   boss. — Calgary  Albertan.  ' 

*  *  * 

The  New  Arithmetic — Two  pints 
still  make  a  quart,  but  they  also  now  often 
make  a  funeral. — Fredericton,  N.B.,  Mail. 

*  *  * 

Do  Your  Reforming  Early — If  a  wife 
had  as  much  influence  as  a  sweetheart  this 
would  be  a  world  of  model  men. — Hanna, 
Alta.,   Herald. 

*  *  * 

Knew  His  Ways — Why  is  your  wife  so 
jealous    of    your    stenographer? 

My  wife  used  to  be  my  stenographer. — 
Winnipeg    Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Canny  Constantine — "It  looks  as  if 
Canada  will  have  to  take  the  seven  mill- 
ions Greece  owes  her  in  shoe  shines." — 
"Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Advertiser. 

*  * 

Needs  No  Anti-Freeze — A  walking 
cane  has  its  disadvantages,  but  you  don't 
have  to  let  the  water  out  at  night  to  keep 
it  from  freezing. — Brantford,  Ont.,  Exposi- 
tor. 

«  *  « 

The  Six  Essentials — An  epicure  says 
that  six  things  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  home  happy.  The  first  is  a  good 
cook  and  the  other  five  are  money. — Cal- 
gary Herald. 

*  *  * 

Score  One  for  Dobbin — There  was  one 
good  thing  about  old  Dobbin.  You  didn't 
have  to  haul  com  to  town  to  swap  for 
something  to  run  him  with. — Sherbrooke, 
Que.,  Record. 

*  *  * 

Whether  Ouadro  or  Biped — Frank 
Lund  says  there  never  was  an  elephant 
that  didn't  look  as  though  he  ought  to 
have  his  pants  pressed. — Prince  Albert, 
Sask.,   Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Zest  of  Uncertainty— The  Wash- 
ington conference  got  on  so  well  that  we 
don't  know  whether  we'll  be  gassed, 
shrapnelled  or  harpooned  in  the  next  war. — 
London,  Ont.  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

A  Sound  Argument — When  a  grown 
man  gives  you  the  benefit  of  an  open-face 
sneeze,  you  regret  that  birth  control 
wasn't  popular  among  his  progenitors. — 
Stratford,  Ont.,  Beacon. 

*  *  * 

Britain's  Balmy  Climate — "Her hair," 
says  the  London  Daily  Mirror,"  is  always 
exquisitely  dressed  and  her  shoes  in  cor- 
rect shape.  No  more  in  the  way  of  dress 
is  required  of  any  woman." — Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Star. 

*  » 

The  Pitfalls  of  Youth— A  New  York 
widower  named  Uthe,  50  years  of  age;  has 
just  married  his  mother-in-law.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  this  is  a  case  of  Uthe 
being  led  astray. — Brockville,  Ont.  Re- 
corder-Times. 


The  Last  Stand  of  the  Nickel- 
About  all  you  can  do  with  a  nickel  now- 
a-days  is  to  pay  the  preacher  with  it  on 
Sunday. — Cobalt,  Ont.,  ^Nugget. 

*  *  ♦ 

Better  Practise  This  One — After  the 
navies  are  scrapped  a  royal  salute  may  be 
given  by  waving  a  ploughshare  twenty- 
one  times. — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  * 

Yet  Many  Still  Covet — If  it's  wrong  to 
covet  your  neighbor's  ass,  it  is  equally 
wrong  to  covet  the  hootch  he  Hses  to  make 
an  ass  of  himself. — Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  * 

You  Can't  Blame  Them — Pessimist — 
A  man  who  enters  a  vaudeville  house  ex- 
pecting to  see  three  acrobat  acts  and  two 
troupes     of"  jugglers. — Kitchener,    Ont., 

Record. 

*  *  * 

The  Funerals  of  These  are  too  In- 
frequent— Men  who  are  always  telling 
you  things  for  your  own  good  mean  well, 
but  they  are  awfully  tiresome. — Hamilton 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

We  Prefer  Them  Unadorned — After 
all,  it's  no  great  hardship  to  live  on  crusts 
unless  the  wife  persists  in  making  them 
into     a    bread     pudding. — Peterborough 

Examiner. 

*  *  * 

His  Days  are  Numbered — When  you 
see  an  old  boy  wearing  one  of  those  loud 
ties,  you  know  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  some  vamp  will  produce  the  letters 
in  court. — Nelson,  B.C.    News. 

*  *  * 

He  Knew  the  Army — Sergeant — And 
who    is    this    dispatch    for? 

Private — The  intelligent  officer,  sir. 

Sergeant — There's  no  such  person  in  the 
army! — New   Glasgow,  N.S.,    News. 

*  *  * 

The     Human    Kind    are    Scarce — 

News  of  a  sale  of  Chesterfields  will  interest 
many  a  lady  who  thought  she'd  married 
one,  but  found  out  differently  the  very 
first  morning  the  porridge  was  scorched.  — 
Toronto  Star. 

*  *  * 

Lo,  the  Poor  Indian — "Trial  mar- 
riage" privileges  that  the  Indians  have 
enjoyed  should  be  cut  off,  thinks  the  Soc- 
ial Service  Council.  Poor  Lo  will  have  to 
go  it  blind,  like  the  rest  of  humanity. — 
Windsor,  Ont..  Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  * 

Shows  What   Perseverance   Will  Do 

— Seventeen  years  ago  Henry  Ford  walked 
the  streets  of  Detroit  looking  for  a  cheap 
chicken  for  dinner.  Now  he  can  trade  an 
auto  for  a  chicken  and  get  boot  enough  for 
car    fare. — Fredericton,  N.B.,    Mail. 

*  *  * 

The  Obliging  Bobby— The  late  Brant- 
ford Police  Investigation  reminds  us  of  the 
story  of  the  Chicago  man  who  blew  a 
whistle  and  eight  policemen  responded. 
"Too  bad,"  he  murmured.  "I  only  want  a 
pint." — Peterborough,     Ont.,    Examiner. 
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that  goes  with  the  artistic  temperament — 
a  gayety  triumphant  over  tragic  suffering. 
If  you  wanted  to  realize  how,  and  to  what 
an  abyss,  tragedy  in  the  life  of  de  Reszke 
had  descended,  you  had  to  look  first  at 
a  portrait  that  stood  on  one  of  the  tables, 
and  then  at  two  of  the  female  figures  of 
the  artist's  family  circle.  The  portrait 
was  of  a  singularly  handsome  youth, 
with  features  of  perfect  classic  regularity, 
a  sweet  smile,  charming  mouth,  and  the 
look  of  triumphant  youth  in  its  early 
twenties.  Then,  as  you  looked  from  the 
picture  to  the  figure  close  by,  you  found 
its  reflection  almost  as  though  in  a  mir- 
ror— the  same  beautifully  moulded  fea- 
tures, the  tiny  nose,  the  tiny  mouth,  the 
air  of  aristocratic  distinction  and  of  ex- 
quisite sweetness;  but  not  in  triumphant 
youth,  but  in  a  face  shadowed  by  the 
spectre  of  incurable  and  ever-haunting 
sorrow;  and  you  knew  that  you  were 
looking  at  the  mother  of  the  boy  in  the 
picture.  You  realized  the  tragedy  at 
once;  that  the  boy  had  died  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  French  army,  leading  his 
troops,  dying  at  once  for  the  liberty  of 
France,  the  land  of  his  mother,  and  for 
Poland,  the  land  of  his  father. 

"Then  you  looked  at  another  figure,  as 
much  indicative  of  vigorous  life  as  the 
other  was  of  haunting  despair.  Imagine 
a  young  woman,  broad-shouldered,  fully 
six  feet  high,  with  a  look  of  daring  gayety, 
and  even  mockery,  in  the  face.  'This  was 
the  daughter  of  Edouard  de  Reszke,  the 
brother  whom  the  war  had  killed.  I 
cannot  describe  the  charm  of  these  two 
women. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  afternoon,  for 
John  McCormack,  the  great  American 
tenor,  had  come  over  from  Monte  Carlo 
to  sing  to  that  large  school  of  young 
artists  who  are  seeking  instruction  and 
inspiration  from  Jean  de  Reszke — a 
strange  and  interesting  group,  especially 
in  its  testimony  to  the  extraordinarily 
great  influence  of  the  artist  as  a  teacher, 
so  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  These  pupils  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

"When  I  think  of  de  Reszke  I  see  him 
eager,  infectiously  humorous,  talking  to 
everybody,  leading  the  chorus  of  applause 
to  McCormack,  explaining  the  points  to 
this  pupil  or  to  that,  above  all  exercis- 
ing those  marvelous  powers  of  mimicry, 
of  good-natured  caricature,  which  still 
remind  you  that  you  are  with  the  great- 
est of  actors  as  well  as  the  greatest  of 
tenors  of  his  generation.  You  mention 
a  singer,  and  at  once  de  Reszke  poses 
with  mock  heroic  splendor,  begins  to 
sing  in  a  ridiculous  voice  with  ridiculous 
gestures,  and  yet  so  lifelike  is  the  carica- 
ture that  you  see  the  singer  he  is  imitat- 
ing before  your  eyes  and  in  his  habit  as 
he  once  lived.  And  when  the  great  tenor 
has  ceased  there  comes  along  that  glorious, 
tall,  laughing  tomboy,  Mile,  de  Reszke — 
the  gigantic  father  Edouard  de  Reszke 
weirdly  reproduced  in  that  splendid 
daughter,  as  sometimes  happens.  Assum- 
ing the  deep-throated  voice  of  a  typical 
baritone,  she  rolls  out  some  aria  until  you 
are  tempted  to  scream.  Even  the  pallid 
face  of  Madame  de  Reszke  relaxes  and  a 
sweet  smile  illuminates  the  beautiful 
features.  And  her  uncle,  spurred  almost  to 
rivalry  by  his  niece,  then  gives  you  another 
imitation. 

"There  was  now  and  then  a  recurrence 
of  a  sad  note  in  the  conversation  of  de 
Reszke,  with  all  the  sorrow  behind. 
'My  brother,'  he  said  recently,  'is  dead 
and  almost  forgotten;  my  son  has  died 
and  is  also  almost  forgotten;  soon  I  shall 
be  dead  and  I  shall  be  forgotten.  The  only 
thing  to  carry  on  the  name  is  this,'  and  he 
pointed  to  a  box  of  'De  Reszke'  cigarettes. 

"But  let  me  not  end  on  this  sad  note. 
The  most  abiding  impression  I  took  from 
this  interview  was  the  magnificent  cour- 
age with  which  de  Reszke  has  conquered 
the  worst  strokes  of  fortune  and  the  abid- 
ing influence  be  is  still  able  to  exercise  on 
the  memories  of  the  old  and  the  future  des- 
tinies of  the  new  generation;  for  when  I 
recall  the  incidents  of  that  gorgeous  after- 
noon I  find  I  think  more  of  its  gay  than 
of  its  sad  side. 

"Think  then,  of  de  Reszke  in  retire- 
ment if  you  want  to  picture  him  as  he  is, 
not  in  the  sombre  silence  of  a  tragic 
home,  but  amid  something  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  call  the  clatter  of  pupils  eager  to 
learn  from  a  master  who  is  as  eager  to 
teach.  De  Reszke  has  rallied  round  him 
the  living  and  the  young,  and  they  bring 
to  him  their  ambitions  and  their  talents, 
and  keep  him  also  young,  eager,  active, 
almost  gay." 
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What  Happens 

when  you  shampoo  our  way 


The  first  result  is  softness  you  have  never  before  ex- 
perienced after  washing.  The  usual  dryness  and  brittleness 
are  absent. 

Your  hair  is  glossy  and  silky  in  texture— every  strand 
gleams.  Most  important,  your  scalp  is  purged  from  every 
trace  of  dandruff. 

Only  palm  and  olive  oils  can  accomplish  such  results. 
They  have  been  famous  since  Cleopatra's  day  for  their 
softening,  beautifying  qualities  both  on  hair  and  skin. 

These  costly  oils,  imported  from  overseas,  are  the  basis 
of  Palmolive.  Their  combination  produces  the  softening, 
beautifying  shampoo. 

Olitt  Oil  for  gloss—Palm  oil  for  richness 

Olive  oil  possesses  softening  qualities  which  neutralize 
the  drying  effects  of  washing.  Palm 
oil  contributes  body  richness  and 
lasting  qualities. 

In  combina-tion  they  produce  a 
thick,  mild,  profuse,  penetrating 
lather  which  softens  the  scalp  and 
reaches  every  root  and  hair  cell. 


This  lather  loosens  the  dandruff  scales,  dislodges  and 
dissolves  them,  leaving  the  scalp  and  hair  free  to  function 
healthfully. 

Keeps  your  hair  healthy 

This  thorough  removal  of  dandruff,  which  doctors  call 
seborrhea,  is  most  necessary,  as  even  the  accumulation  on 
healthy  scalps  injures  the  hair. 

The  dry,  oily  scales  clog  the  roots  of  the  hair,  preventing 
proper  nutrition.     Soon  the  hair  begins  to  fall  out. 

The  blend  of  palm  and  olive  oils  you  get  in  Palmolive 
softens  and  penetrates  the  scales,  loosening  the  cap-like 
accumulation. 

Gentle  massage  forces  it  into  the  tissue  of  the  scalp, 
leaving  it  healthfully  purged  and  clean.  Hair  shampooed 
with  Palmolive  is  never  dry,  harsh  and  brittle.  The  blend- 
ing of  these  soothing  oils  leave  it  soft,  glossy  and  silky. 

Accept  this  trial  offer 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  to  the  Palmolive  Company 
and  we  will  send  you  a  15-cent  trial  bottle  of  this  palm  and 
olive  oil  shampoo  free.  Accept  this  offer,  for  even  one 
shampoo  proves  its  beautifying  and  beneficial  effects  upon 
your  hair. 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

WINNIPEG  TORONTO  MONTREAL 

Aho  manujatiurera  of  a  complete  line  of  toilet  articles 

PALMOLIVE 

Shampoo 

The  Blend  of  Palm  and  Olive  Oils 


I  15c  Trial  Bottle    Free 

I 

I         The  Palmolive  Company  of  CanaJa,  Limited 
I  Dept.  B-26S,  Toronto,  Ont. 

I  Please    mail    the    i  ;-cent    trial    bottle    of     Palmolive 

j  Shampoo  to 


I     Name.  . .  . 
I     Address  .  . 
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New  Pontiff  Shatters  Precedent 

Suggests  Possibility  of  Peace  Between  Vatican  and  Quirinal 
LITERARY  DIGEST 


TN  THE  white  robes  of  his  sacred  office, 
•*■  which  made  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
scarlet  gowns  of  the  Cardinals  beside  him, 
the  newly  elected  Pope  Pius  XI  stood  on 
the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  Church  over- 
looking the  crowded  square,  to  bestow  his 
apostolic  Benediction  on  the  city  and  the 
world.  The  Literary  Digest  quoting  from 
various  home  and  foreign  papers  comments 
upon  the  significance  of  this  action  and 
shows  how  it  portends  a  reconciliation 
between  church  and  State  in  Italy. 

"Since  the  break  between  Church  and 
State  in  1870,"  says  the  writer,  "Popes 
had  stayed  inside  the  church  to  give  this 
blessing,  and  by  shattering  this  prece- 
dent in  his  first  official  act,  the  new  Pon- 
tiff seemed  to  press  and  people  to  be  set- 
ting the  keynote  of  his  pontificate.  When 
the  new  Pope's  sister  in  Milan  was  told 
of  the  act,  she  said  she  knew  her  brother 
could  do  nothing  else  in  view  of  his  pro- 
found patriotic  sentiments.  The  Mar- 
shal of  the  Conclave  of  Cardinals  prompt- 
ly issued  the  official  statement  that  'his 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI  has  given  his  first 
blessing  from  the  exterior  balcony  over- 
looking the  Square  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
special  intention  that  his  blessing  should 
be  addressed  not  only  to  those  in  the 
square,  and  not  only  to  those  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  but  to  all  nations  and  all  peoples 
and  should  bring  to  the  whole  world  the 
wish  and  the  announcement  of  that  uni- 
versal pacification  we  all  so  ardently  de- 
sire.' "The  next  day  the  Paris  journals  all 
seized  upon  the  significance  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  white-robed  figure  in  that 
Roman  balcony,  L'  Homme  Libre  telling  its 
readers  how  the  Pope  'opened  his  windows 
to  look  out  upon  a  vast  world  overturned 
by  war,  to  see  empires  crumbling,  oligar- 
chies disturbed  and  the  people  rioting. 
The  appearance  of  the  white-robed  Pon- 
tiff was  like  a  ray  of  daylight,  a  sudden 
rift  in  a  horizon  troubled  by  uncertainty.' 
Likewise  our  own  daily  papers,  in  their 
first  comment  on  the  elevation  of  Cardinal 
Ratti  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  enlarged 
upon  the  significance  of  the  blessing  from 
the  balcony.  To  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican it  seemed  to  signalize  'a  policy  of 
restoration,  of  harmonious  relations  with 
the  Quirinal,  a  policy  for  which  the  new 
Pontiff  has  stood  as  a  member  of  the  party 
of  Cardinal  Gasparri.'  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
finds  food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that 
Cardinal  Ratti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  tak- 
es the  name  of  Pope  Pius  XI. 

"  'It  was  Pius  IX  who  entered  the  Vati- 
can a  prisoner  in  1871  after  his  troops  had 
been  defeated  and  the  Government  of 
Italy  had  confiscated  the  papa!  territories. 


It  was  Pius  X  who  launched  a  policy  tend- 
ing to  diminish  some  of  the  a'jperities  in 
the  relations  betwen  Quirinal  and  Vatican. 
And  if  prediction  does  not  fail,  Pius  XI 
will  find  a  way  to  establish  "peace  with 
honor"  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  political  authorties  of  Italy.' 

"That  the  new  Pope  will  build  toward 
reconciliation  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment upon  the  foundation  which  Benedict 
XV  laid,  and  'that  during  his  reign  the 
Church  will  reach  some  kind  of  a  compro- 
mise whereby  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  may  be  terminated,'  is  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Achille 
Ratti  had  been  Archbishop  of  Milan  less 
than  a  year.  But  during  these  few  months 
he  had  come  into  close  contact  in  that 
great  industrial  center  with  some  of  the 
most  turbulent  elements,  of  the  so-called 
proletarian  movement  outside  Russia, 
and  had  been  made  familiar  with  the  strug- 
gle between  capital  and  labor.  Since  it  is 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  Popes  as  either 
political  or  religious,  perhaps  history  will 
designate  Pius  XI  sociological. 

."It  is  natural  that  American  editors 
should  look  back  upon  the  past  career  of 
Achille  Ratti  to  discover  his  qualifications 
for  the  leadership  of  some  300,000,000 
Catholics.  They  find  a  scholarly  priest,  a 
learned  librarian,  yet  an  outdoor  man  who 
has  won  fame  as  a  mountain  climber. 
They  find  this  same  scholar  taken  from 
his  books,  and  sent  to  troublous  Poland 
to  achieve  diplomatic  triumphs  and  then 
returning  from  Italy  to  display  executive 
capacity  as  Archbishop  in  the  great  city 
of  Milan.  We  glean  from  the  newspaper 
biographies  that  Achille  Ratti  was  born 
in  a  weaver's  household  in  a  suburb  of 
Milan,  May  30, 1857.  He  was  educated  in 
the  seminary  in  Milan,  came  back  there  to 
teach,  entered  the  Ambrosiana  Library  of 
Milan  in  1888,  and  remained  there  for 
inore  than  twenty  years,  while  contin- 
uing pastoral  work,  eventually  becoming 
head  of  the  library  and  only  leaving  it  to 
become  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library  in 
Rome  in  1914.  In  1918  the  Pope  sent  him 
as  'visitor'  and  later  'Nuncio'  to  Poland. 
There  he  was  credited  with  displaying,  in 
the  words  of  a  Catholic  writer,  'such  re- 
markable tact  and  diplomatic  skill,  and 
even  heroism,  that  he  played  quite  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  final  settlement  of  both  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  birth  of  the  new 
Republic'  He  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Milan  in  April,  1921,  and  Cardinal  in  June. 
Thus  he  had  been  Cardinal  less  than  eight 
months  when  on  February  6  he  became  the 
261st  Pope." 


Negro  Wins  Literary  Distinction 

Native  African  Honored  for  Indicting  Civilization 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 


TpHE  PRIX  GONCOURT  is  an  annual 
•■•  prize  awarded  by  the  Acad6mie  Gon- 
court  founded  by  the  French  writer  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  the  awarding  commit- 
tee are  among  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
letters  in  France.  The  1921  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  a  negro  writer,  Ren6  Maran. 
No  French  author  would  disdain  this 
honor  should  it  befall  him,  and  no  member 
of  the  colored  race  has  ever  won  this  dis- 
tinction before.  His  book  "Batouala" 
is  a  sombre  picture  of  everyday  life  among 
the  natives  of  the  French  possessions  in 
Central  Africa.  It  is  more  a  series  of 
sketches  than  a  novel.  A  writer  in  our 
contemporary  gives  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  author  and  his  book,  which  we 
quote    in    part: — 

"Ren6  Maran  was  born  thirty-four 
years  ago  at  Bordeaux  in  France.  Both 
of  his  parents  were  of  the  colored  race, 
natives  of  the  French  West  Indies;  his 
father  came  from  the  Island  of  Mar- 
tinique, his  mother  from  the  Island  of 
Guadeloupe.  While  still  a  young  student, 
he  began  writing,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  number  of  poems,  and  other  pieces 
accepted  by  Le  Beffroi  of  Lille,  northern 
France,  a  newspaper  noted  as  being  Idnd- 


ly    disposed    toward    struggling    young 
scribblers. 

"Having  finished  his  studies,  the  young 
writer  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Afri- 
can wilds  as  a  French  Colonial  official.  The 
post  where  (if  all  goes  well  with  the  mails) 
the  news  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him 
would  reach  the  lucky  novelist  some  time  in 
February,  is  Fort  Archambault,  two  days' 
journey  from  Lake  Chad,  in  the  French 
possessions  of  Northern  Central  Africa. 
There  are  eleven  French  officials  stationed 
at  this  outpost  of  civilization.  All  of  them, 
except  Ren6  Maran,  are  white  men.  Until 
he  wrote  'Batouala,'  the  work  of  the  young 
writer  had  attracted  little  attention  in 
literary  or  other  circles,  and  the  first  facts 
about  the  author  of  'Batouala'  accompany- 
ing the  news  of  the  award  of  the  prize, 
were  meager.  He  was  a  lover  of  sport,  a 
redoubtable  football  player,  one  news- 
paper informed  its  readers.  It  was  also 
vouchsafed  that  Maran  was  fond  of  tak- 
ing long  walks,  that  he  had  a  pa.ssionate 
fondness  for  Africa  and  all  things  African. 
Surely,  the  Prix  Goncourt  in  all  the  eigh- 
teen years  of  its  existence  was  never  con- 
ferred upon  a  writer  about  whom  so  little 
was  known  by  those  conferring  it  and  their 
fellow   countrymen. 


'  Batouala,'  its  author  states  in  his  pre- 
face, is  merely  a  series  of  etchings.  It 
takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  principal 
characters,  a  petty  chieftain  of  the  region 
of  Ubangi-Chari,  one  of  the  four  subdivi- 
sions, comprised  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  Batouala,  surrounded  by  his  nine 
wives,  his  medicine  men,  his  hunters  and 
warriors,  lives  in  primitive  fashion  in  one 
of  several  villages  over  which  he  holds 
nominal  sway.  But,  tho  he  seems  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  the  real  power  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  French  command- 
ant and  his  native  gendarmerie.  "The 
commandant  concerns  himself  scarcely  at 
all  with  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  is 
presented  as  typical  of  a  system  of  cal- 
lous oppression  and  injustice  on  the  part 
of  FVench  Colonial  officials  in  Africa,  which 
is  dwelt  upon  with  unsparing  frankness  by 
Maran. 

"  'The  white  man,'  says  one  of  his  char- 
acters, Batouala's  father,  'has  given  us  only 
three  things  worth  while — the  bed,  the 
easy  chair,  and  absinthe.' 

"There  is  a  description  of  a  great  na- 
tive dance  which  reveals  Ren  6  Maran  not 
only  as  one  with  a  remarkable  fund  of 
original  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  ne- 
groes of  whom  he  writes,  but  also  as  a 
writer  with  a  Zolaesque  capacity  for  parad- 
ing details  of  filth  and  degradation  and 
brutality.  His  realism  is  unbounded;  at 
times  he  goes  to  lengths  before  which 
even  the  most  extreme  of  modem  French 
writers  might  hesitate.  On  the  other  hand, 


he  draws  pictured  of  the  African  wilder- 
ness, creates  an  atmosphere  of  vast 
spaces  and  silence  and  mystery  which  re- 
call W.  H.  Hudson  at  his  best.  And  al- 
ways, even  when  his  Africans  are  dancing 
and  reveling  at  their  maddest,  he  succeeds 
in  suggesting  the  unhappiness  that  besets 
them,  the  sword  of  Damocles  which  the 
whitemanholdssuspended  over  their  heads. 

"Maran  exhorts  the  literary  men  of 
France  to  help  him  in  an  effort  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  blacks  in  French  Africa. 
He  intends  to  undertake  a  regular  campaign 
in  behalf  of  the  colored  race,  he  announces. 
More  works  with  this  end  in  view  are  soon 
to  come  from  his  pen:  'The  Novel  of  the 
Negro'  is  the  title  chosen  by  him  for  one 
of  these.  Readers  of  the  preface  to  'Bat- 
ouala' will  harbor  no  doubts  as  to  whether 
M.  Maran  will  be  fearless  of  conventions 
and  unsparing  in  accusations  when  he 
launches  the  campaign  which  he  contem- 
plates.   In  that  preface  he  writes: 

"  'Civilization,  civilization— pride  of  the 
Europeans  and  their  charnel-hou.oe  of  inno- 
cents!— Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Hindu 
poet,  told  one  day  at  Tokyo,  what  you 
really  were! 

'You  build  your  kingdom  on  corpses. 
Whatever  you  may  wish,  whatever  you 
may  do,  you  move  amid  lies.  At  sight  of 
you,  tears  spring  up,  pain  cries  out.  You 
are  the  force  which  downs  right.  You  are 
not  a  torch,  but  a  conflagration.  Whatever 
you   touch,    you   consume!'    " 


Soviet  Government  Comedy 

Amusing  Tale  is  Told  of  Bolshevik  Legal  Intricacies 


DAILY  TELEGRAPH 


'  I  ^O  FIND  a  husband,  to  divorce  him  on 
-■■  the  same  day,  and  a  few  hours  later 
to  marry  a  beggar  from  the  street  would 
form  the  plot  of  a  comic  opera  which  would 
outrange  in  improbabilities'anything  which 
W.  S.  Gilbert  ever  offered  the  public.  Yet 
these  are  the  facts  of  an  actual  incident  as 
related  by  the  London  daily  in  the  life  of 
a  most  respectable  Russian  lady:- 

"Her  husband,  a  well-known  merchant 
in  Petrograd,  had  been  mobilised  by  the 
Reds  in  1919  and  sent  against  Denikin. 
After  many  adventures  he  escaped  and  by 
gradual  stages  reached  this  country.  Mean- 
while his  wife  and  his  family  had  continued 
to  remain  in  Petrograd,  where  they  endur- 
ed great  hardships.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  was  the  husband  enabled  to  get  into 
touch  with  his  wife  and  to  send  her  some 
money  through  a  friendly  Bolshevik  cour- 
ier. The  main  object  was  to  get  the  family 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Commissars.  The 
lady,  a  very  energetic  person,  discovered 
very  soon  that  to  obtain  an  official  permis- 
sion to  leave  was  quite  impossible.  As  re- 
gards an  escape  over  thefrontier,assomany 
other  poor  people  have  done,  she  did  not 
want  to  take  this  great  risk  because  of  her 
three  small  children.  At  last  a  friend  sent 
her  to  one  of  the  mysterious  middlemen 
who  simply  swarm  around  all  Soviet  insti- 
tutions. 

"This  important  person  carefully  went 
through  the  facts  of  the  case  and  gave  his 
judgment  in  one  sentence:  'Quite  easy, 
but  you  should  be  a  foreigner.'  The  lady 
explained  that  her  husband  was  a  Russian, 
and  that,  therefore but  she  was  inter- 
rupted: 'What  does  that  matter?  You  can 
divorce  your  husband,  can't  you?'  The 
lady,  well  acquainted  with  the  amenities  of 
Bolshevik  divorce,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  added  that  this  would  not  make 
her  a  foreign  subject.  'That  need  not 
trouble  you,'  she  was  told,  'we'll  soon  find 
you  a  suitable  husband — that  is  if  you  can 
pay  the  price.' 

"So,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  the 
bargain  was  clinched  and  the  miracle-work- 
er began  operations.  The  first  difficulty 
to  be  got  over  was  the  absence  of  th^  hus- 
band. According  to  Bolshevik  law,  in- 
stantaneous divorce  is  granted  only  when 
both  parties  are  present  in  court.  The 
miracle-worker  'immediately  produced  an 
obliging  friend  who,  for  a  consideration, 
was  quite  ready  to  play  the  part  of  the  real 
husband.  But  in  Soviet  Russia  a  passport 
is  more  important  than  its  owner  himself. 
The  problem  of  providing  the  spurious 
'husband'  with  the  necessary  proofs  of  his 
identity  was  most  elegantly  solved  by  the 
miracle-worker,  and  this  without  having 
recourse  to  such  vulgar  means  as  forgery. 


It  was  most  artistically  done.    The  'hus- 
band' addressed  a  paper  to  the  committee 
of  the  house  where  his  wife  lived  and  where 
he  had  but  just  arrived;  he  asked  for  a  bath 
certificate.     This  was  duly  entered  in  the 
visitors'  book  of  the  public  baths  he  next 
went    to.     There    his    clothes    suddenly 
disappeared,  and  the  poor  victim  received 
from  the  management  a  new  certificate 
confirming  the  fact.     In  a  nude  condition 
he  was  brought  back  home,  where  the 
house  committee,  on  the  strength  of  the 
bath  certificate,  delivered  to  him  a  new 
paper.    With  this  the  'husband'  went  to 
the  local  police  station,  where  he  deposited 
a  complaint  against  persons  unknown,  and 
in   exchange  for  the   house   committee's 
certificate  received  a  new  document  in 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  had  apphed  for  a 
new  passport.    After  this  all  was  easy. 
Husband  and  wife  went  to  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  where  in  five  minutes  the 
whole  business  was  settled.     There  was, 
though,   a  moment  of  tension  when  the 
'husband'  could  not  remember  his  name, 
and  had  to  be  audibly  prompted  by  the 
miracle-worker  hovering  in  the  background. 
"Meanwhile    the    miracle-worker    had 
prepared  a  new  'husband'  for  the  divorced 
lady.     This  was  a  regular  inhabitant  of  the 
worst  slums  whose  name  happened  to  have 
an  outlandish  sound.    By  a  wise  manipu- 
lation of  certificates  he  was  transformed 
into  a  Lettish  citizen,  to  whom  the  lady 
was  duly  married  by  the  same  judge  who 
had  just   pronounced  her   divorce.     But 
all  was  not  yet  in  order.    The  three  child- 
ren, according  tolaw,  retained  their  father's 
name  and  nationality;  the  lady  could  leave 
with  her  Latvian  husband,  but  the  children 
had  to  remain  in  Russia.    The  miracle- 
worker  made  light  of  this  new  difficulty. 
The  next  morning  he  brought  the  whole 
company  again  before  the  obliging  judge 
to  whom  the  lady,  previously  instructed, 
made  the  following  speech:  'Here  are  my 
three  children,  whose  real  father  I  only 
married  yesterday.     I  appeal  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Soviet  law  to  repair  the  injustice 
of  the  Tsar's  regime.'    Two  most  imposing 
witnesses  conjured  up  by  the  miracle-work- 
er immediately  stepped  forward  and  affirm- 
ed that  the  lady  had  stated  the  truth.  The 
judge  made  an  impassioned  speech  about 
the  merits  of  Communism,  and  declared 
that  the  Latvian  'husband'  was  the  legit- 
imate father  of  the  lady's  children.    After 
this  there  were  no  more   obstacles  to  the 
family's  departure  from  the  land  of  the 
Free  Russians.     The  miracle-worker's  fee 
was  5,000,000  roubles — quite  cheap  con- 
sidering the  rate  of  exchange.     Needless 
to  say  that  the  Latvian  'husband'  did  not 
leave  his  cherished  Petrograd  slum  at  all." 
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What  is  Nervous  Breakdown? 

Sensitive  Nervous  Organization  or  Defective  Early  Train- 
ing May  Cause  Failure 

DR.  ALICE  E.  JOHNSON 


WHAT  really  causes  a  nervous  break- 
down? This'is  a  subject  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  recently 
and  which  many  "victims"  would  like  to 
see  explained.  Vfriting  in  Menial  Hygiene, 
Dr.  Alice  E.  Johnson  asserts'that  human 
beings'are  made  up  of  two  opposing  streams 
of  energy.  One  consists 'of  the  instinct  for 
self-preservation  and  the  instinct  of  re- 
production or 'race  preservation,  which  in 
their  divisions  and  interlacings  "comprise 
all  the  wishes,  desires  and  strivings  of  the 
whole  natural  man".  The  other  system  of 
energy  is  that  implied  by  the  words  "civili- 
zation" and  "culture".  Dr.  Johnson 
writes: 

"There  Sre,  thus,  two  necessary  parts 
of  the  personality — the  instinct,  caring 
nothing  for  society  and  clamoring  with  all 
the  energy  of  the  organism 'for 'their  own 
satisfaction,  and  the  social  beliefs  and  ideals 
saying  with  equal  firmness:  'Thou  shalt 
not!' 

"Normal  people  go  into  this  struggle 
with  the  determination  to  win  a  workable 
peace.  How  does  the  psycho-neurotic 
carry  himself  there?  He  is  afraid  and  he 
tries  to  'run  away. 

"There  are  two  elements 'in  the  reason 
for  his  failure.  One  is  a  sensitive  nervous 
organization  and  the  other  is  a  defective 
early  training.  A  too  'sensitive  organism 
is  at  the  mercy  of  its  environment,  and  a 
child  of  this  type  reacts  to'every  stimulus 
with  fear.  If  this  fear  be  not  overcome 
by  a  normal  sense  of  proportion  and  bal- 
ance, the  individual's  feeling  of  inadequacy 
will  continue  to  interfere  with  his  adjust- 
ment. It  is  this  feeling  of  inferiority  that 
makes  him  afraid  before  the  pressure  of 
society,  as  it  makes  him  fear  the  imperious 
demands  of  his  own  instincts.  He  is'afraid 
to'do  what  he  thinks  wrong  and  he  is'afraid 
to'do  what  he  thinks  right. 

"We  find  women  of  thirty-five  or'forty 
holding  fast'to'the  ideals  ofleighteen,  show- 
ing the  romantic  sentimentality  that  at  the 
earlier  age  is'but  the  sign  of  an  outreaching, 
healthy  personality, going  to'smash  against 
instinctive  desires  that  should  have  been 
achieved  or  'outgrown  long  'ago.  Men, 
after  the  excuse  of  some  financial  reverse, 
or  in  an  illne.ss,  will  'act  like  perfect  babies,' 
becoming  dependent  upon  their  wives,  as 
they  were  during  early  childhood  upon 


their  mothers.  They  have  never  given  up 
their  desire  for  the  protection  and  safety 
of  their  first  'home.  And  so  the  pyscho- 
neurotic,  in  order  to  escape  what  seems  to 
him  an  unbearable  situation,  tries  to  slip 
away  unnoticed. 

"The  way  in  which  a  person  runs  away 
will  determine  the  symptoms  he  will  show. 
The  simplest'way  is  through  physical  pain. 
If  one  has'a'headache  in  the  morning,  one 
cannot  be  expected  to  get  up  and  face  an 
uninteresting 'day's  work,  or'to'bear  with 
patience  the  irritability  of  others,  or  to 
force  oneself  to  a  difficult  moral  decision. 
A  feeling  of  weakness 'is  also 'a  remarkably 
good  barrier'against  the  necessity  for  finish- 
ing a  painful  duty. 

"There  are  other  routes  of  escape.  Of 
all  known  means'of  putting  off  until  to-mor- 
row a' decision  that  should  be  made  to-day, 
mental  depression  is  'the  most  effectual. 
So  long  as  'the  ground  can  be  held  sub- 
consciously by  the  feeling  of  depression,  all 
clear  thought  on  the  subject  must  wait. 
Every  time  the  person  begins  to  'think 
about  his  trouble,  the  depression  rushes 
up  to' drive  away  thought.  The  settlement 
is 'put  off  indefinitely. 

"When  the  conflict  rages  so  violently 
as  to  threaten  to  arise  into  consciousness, 
some  will  develop  serious  phobias,  compul- 
sions, irritabilities,  anxieties,  antipathies, 
indecisions,  memory  disturbances,  suspic- 
ion, a  general  feeling  of  discomfort  and  a 
vague  fear  of  impending  misfortune.  To 
bring  out  into  the  open  the  "connection  of 
his  trouble  with  a  'desire  to  escape  is  to 
renew  'the  fight. 

"Herein  lies  'the  cause  of  the  crash — 
this  shutting  of  the  eyes  to'the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  trouble.  It  is  difficult  for  lay- 
men, and  even  for  many  in  the  medical 
profession,  to  grasp  this  middle  ground 
between  organic  disease,  on  the  one  side, 
and  sheer  pretense  on  the  other,  and  yet 
the  situation  is  a  very  definite  one,  and  the 
patient  genuinely  ill,  for  he  doesn't  really 
get  out  of  the  fight  by  any  means.  It  is 
merely  pushed  below 'the  threshold  of  his 
consciousness. 

"If  you  are  riding  for  a  head-on-collision, 
you  shut  your  eyes  to  get  away  from 'the 
impact,  but  the  crash  and  destruction  are 
not  any  the  less  for  that." 


Surgeon  Dissects  Happiness 

King's  Doctor  Gives  His  Advice,  Saying  Neither  Health  Nor 

Wealth  Essential 


SIR  ALFRED  FRIPP 


ALTHOUGH  there  are  many  things  we 
ordinary  mortals  may  never  hope  to 
attain,  such  as  wealth,  success,  fame,  yet 
there  is  one  thing  which  is  within  every- 
body's gra.sp — happiness — according  to 
Sir  Alfred  Fripp,  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  to 
the  King,  writing  in  the  London  Sunday 
Express.  Sir  Alfred  says  that  happiness 
may  be  achieved  even  where  there  is  neith- 
er wealth  nor  health.  Many  of  the  great- 
est invalids  have  been  happy  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  radiated  happiness 
to  others  around  them.  Some  of  this 
famous  surgeon's  suggestions  should  be  of 
interest  to  almost  every  reader  and  do 
much  to  dispel  continued  "grouchincss", 
which  is,  unfortunately,  a  feature  so  often 
of  periods  of  industrial  stagnation,  com- 
mercial depression  and  financial  deflation. 

Sir  Alfred  Fripp  writes: 

"It  is  certain  that  success  cannot  come  to 
everybody,  nor  can  everybody  keep  his 
health;  but  happiness  is  within  every- 
body's grasp,  whether  he  is  successful  or 
not;  even  whether  he  is  healthy  or  not. 
Many  of  the  greatest  invalids  have  been 
happy  and  have  given  happiness  to  others. 

"It  is  almost  entirely  the  individual's 
fault  if  he  is  not  happy,  for  happiness  is  a 
cast  of  mind.  We  cannot  entirely  govern 
our  surroundings,  but  each  of  us  is  captain 
of  his  own  soul. 

"Happiness  is  an  art.  Like  all  arts,  it 
requires  fostering  by  practice  till  it  be- 
comes a  habit,  and  any  man  or  woman  may 
acquire  it. 

"Let  me  try  to  formulate  a  few  simple 
rules  :- 


L  "First  of  all  a  very  simple  thing:- 
Just  be  yourself  happily.  Each  of  you  has 
a  personality — an  aura — a  temperament. 
Don't  try  to  copy  others. 

2.  "Study  the  art  of  being  kind  and  con- 
siderate, and  trying  to  help. 

3.  "Keep  yourself  simple  and  young. 
Keep  your  ideals,  your  faith,  your  romance, 
your    pluck. 

"Look  upon  yourself,  not  as  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  old,  but  as  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  springs  young.  Don't  let 
your  sympathy  die  out,  however  heavily 
it  may  be  taxed,  nor  your  enthusiasm,  nor 
your  optimism.  Behind  the  unrest  and 
selfishness,  of  which  the  world  of  to-day 
exhibits  so  much,  and  which  has  such  para- 
lysing results,  there  lurks  one  of  the  great- 
est sins — the  sin  of  despair.  As  the  Jap- 
anese proverb  says:  'It's  the  melancholy 
face  gets  stung  by  the  bee.'  Laugh  and 
the  world  laughs  with  you — for  happiness 
is  a  gregarious  instinct. 

4.  "Don't  cross  bridges  till  you  come  to 
them — remember  that,  as  the  old  woman 
said,  'Of  all  the  troubles  in  my  life  three- 
quarters  never  happened.' 

5.  "Cultivate  the  art  of  suffering  fools 
gladly,  and  answering  them  according  to 
their  folly.  It  is  extraordinary  what  a  lot 
of  crass  ignorance  there  is  to  be  found  in  all 
classes — and  even  among  people  who  are 
awfully  nice. 

6.  "Choose  your  friends  wisely,  and  then 
keep  them.  By  your  friends  you  shall  be 
known.     Life  is  so  short. 

7.  "Therefore,  don't  quarrel  with  people. 
Anger  has  been  well  called  'brief  madness.' 


The  Price  You  Pay 

For  Dingy  Film  on  Teeth 


Let  us  show  you  by  a  ten -day  test 
how  combating  film  in  this  new  way 
beautifies  the  teeth. 

Now  your  teeth  are  coated  with  a 
viscous  film.  You  can  feel  it  with 
your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth,  en- 
ters crevices  and  stays.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  fixed  cloudy  coats. 

That  film  resists  the  tooth  brush. 
No  ordinary  tooth  paste  can  effec- 
tively combat  it.  That  is  why  so 
many  well-brushed  teeth  discolor 
and  decay. 

Keeps  teeth  dingy 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acids.  It  holds 
the  acids  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth  troubles 
are  now, traced  to  film.  And,  despite , 
the  tooth  brush  they  have  constantly 
increased. 

Attack  it  daily 

Careful  people  have  this  film  re- 
moved twice  yearly  by  their  dentists. 
But  the  need  is  for  a  daily  film  com- 
batant. 


Now  dental  science,  after  long  re- 
search, has  found  two  ways  to  fight 
film.  Able  authorities  have  proved 
their  efficiency.  A  new-type  tooth 
paste  has  been  perfected  to  comply 
with  modem  requirements.  "The 
name  is  Pepsodent.  These  two  film 
combatants  are  embodied  in  it,  to 
fight  the  film  twice  daily. 

Two  other  effects 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the 
starch  digestant  in  the  saliva.  That 
is  there  to  digest  starch  deposits  which 
otherwise  may  cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  neutralizer 
for  acids  which  cause  decay. 

Thus  every  use  gives  multiplied 
effect  to  Nature's  tooth-protecting 
agents  in  the  mouth.  Modem  auth- 
orities consider  that  essential. 

Millions    employ  it 

Millions  of  people  now  use  Pepso- 
dent, largely  by  dental  advice.  The 
results  are  seen  everywhere — in  glis- 
tening teeth. 

Once  see  its  effects  and  you  will 
adopt  it  too.  You  will  always  want 
the  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth  you 
see.  Make  this  test  and  watch  the 
changes  that  it  brings.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now. 


Made  in  Canada 


^^^    iHMiMMi^^^aMHM|      CANADA         I 
REG.  IN  kMI^BHH^^^i^^B^BH^H^ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modem  authorities  and  advised  by  leading  dentists 
nearly  all  the  world  over.     All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


A  delightful  test 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10 -Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 
In  several  ways  this  test  will  be  a 
delightful  revelation. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


82:  C»n 


THE   PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

D<pt.  828.  118  .Shcrbourne  St.,  Toronto 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  ont  tube  to  a  fimily 
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Do  You  Need  More  Money  ? 

We  can  show  you  how  an  hour  or  so  each 
day,  pleasantly  spent  in  introducing 
MacLean's  in  your  own  locality,  will  swell 
your  weekly  income.  Write— right  now — to 
Agency  Division    -     MacLean's  Magazine    -     Toronto,  Ontario 


and  jealousy  is  the  same.  It  is  foolish,  and, 
though  common,  it  is  a  very  expensive 
luxury.  And  it  is  harmful  to  yourself,  for 
one  enemy  does  you  more  harm  than  ten 
friends  can  repair 

"Try  rather  to  see  the  bone  of  contention 
from  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view.  His 
information,  his  experience,  his  tastes  may 
all  be  so  different  from  yours — why,  the 
poor  fellow  may  even  be  in  bad  health,  or 
have  a  nagging  wife,  or  a  baby  who  keeps 
him  awake  at  night!  His  training  and 
ideals  may  be  so  different  from  yours. 
And  after  all  is  said,  and  done,  his  way  may 
well  be  good  though  different  from  yours. 
We  all  see  life  from  a  different  angle. 

8.  "So  cultivate  toleration.  It  takes  all 
sorts  to  make  a  world,  and  we  can't  live 
entirely  among  masterpieces.  Likes  and 
dislikes  we  must  all  have,  but  try  to  avoid 
making  enemies.  No  man  is  wholly  bad 
— and  often  to  know  all  is  to  forgive  all! 

9.  "Maintain  youf  independence — as 
Kipling  says:- 

"  Helv  me  to  need  no  aid  of  man. 
Thai  I  may  help  such  men  as  need.''' 

10.  "Also  your  sense  of  humor;  there  is 
room  for  it  in  every  calling,  and  there  is  need 
for  it,  and  it  is  a  very  great  help  both  to 
happiness  and  success. 

11.  "Your  sense  of  proportion,  too. 
This  may  perhaps  require  some  cultiva- 
tion, for  the  early  periods  of  life  are  apt  to 
be  dominated  by  the  considerations  of  the 


heart  rather  than  by  those  of  the  head. 
"The  capacity  to  see  and  to  grasp  your 
opportunities  comes  under  this  head. 
Opportunities  come  to  all — don't  let  there 
be  any  doubt  about  that. 

12.  "Keep  money  considerations  in 
their  proper  place.  Money  is  an  essential 
consideration  in  the  world  to-day,  but  it 
should  not  be  erected  above  its  proper 
level  in  the  mind  of  a  professional  man. 
We  have  already  seen  there  are  some 
things  which  are  above  all  money — health, 
happiness,   straight-dealing   are   a  few. 

13.  "If  you  have  cultivated  a  sense  of 
proportion  you  will  be  temperate  in 
thought  and  word  as  well  as  in  deed;  you 
will  be  moderate  and  tolerant  of  others  who 
think  differently;  you  will  not  be  averse 
from  the  use  of  the  good  things  put  into 
this  life,  but  you  will  recognize  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  using  them  and 
abusing  them.  One  is  thinking  particular- 
ly of  tobacco  and  alcohol,  and  cf  Kipling's 
wonderful  line,  'Don't  drink  'cfls  another 
man's    thirsty.' 

14.  "Finally,  never  look  back  with 
regret.  Old  unhappy,  far-off  things  must 
recur  in  one's  mind  sometimes,  but  don't 
brood  over  them — the  habit  tends  to  make 
you  a  back  number.  How  break  such  a 
habit?  Well,  by  cultivating  what  I  call 
'switch  thoughts,'  of  a  happy  and  useful 
nature.  Memory  has  been  well^  said  to 
consist  in  the  art  of  forgetting." 


Has  Socialism  Had  Its  Day? 

Irreconcilables   Have    Turned   to   Communism,   and   Socialism 

Seems  on  Wane 

WILLIAM  MACDONALD 


IT  IS  NOT  so  many  years  ago  that  So- 
cialism was  a  master  force  that  was 
making  its  influence  felt  over  the  whole 
world.  Now  even  some  of  those  favorably 
disposed  toward  it  feel  that  it  is  largely  a 
dead  issue.  The  Irreconcilables  have  turn- 
ed to  the  growing  giant  of  Communism, 
and  Socialism  has  to  all  intents  died  of 
inanition.  William  MacDonald,  writing 
in  the  January  Current  Opinion,  tells  of 
the  failing  of  this  once  great  force. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  even  ten  years  ago, 
socialism  seemed  on  the  highway  to  be- 
coming in  most  European  countries  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  theory  of  social- 
ism, expounded  with  elaboration  and  force 
in  the  classical  writings  of  Karl  Marx 
and  his  followers,  had  apparently  with- 
stood some  of  ti)e  strongest  arguments 
leveled  against  it,  and  had  been  popular- 
ized in  innumerable  works  in  almost  every 
language.  Political  parties,  organized 
to  spread  the  doctrine  and  to  embody  its 
principles  in  legislation,  were  to  be  seen 
actively  at  work  in  almost  every  country 
and  had  become  a  political  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Half  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  were,  in  one  way  or  another, 
avowed'  socialists,  while  the  membership 
of  socialist  parties,  nominal  or  actual,  ran 
well  into  the  millions. 

"What  was  more,  it  seemed  to  many 
that  the  doctrines  of  socialism  were  act- 
ually being  worked  out  in  practice.  Eur- 
opean governments  everywhere  were  do- 
ing things  which  socialists  demanded. 
Germany,  from  the  days  of  Bismarck, 
the  first  of  the  great  statesmen  who  had 
affected  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  had  apparently  become  more  and 
more  a  socialistic  state.  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
some  of  the  larger  British  dominions  show- 
ed a  vast  quantity  of  socialistic  legisla- 
tion, especially  in  matters  affecting  the 
wage-earning  classes  and  the  daily  life  of 
the  average  citizen.  Even  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, naturally  conservative  and  little  in- 
clined to  accept  innovations,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  socialism  were  making 
their  way,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  cease- 
less activities  of  the  Fabian  Society;  and 
the  much-discussed  program  of  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party,  launched  during  the  war, 
was  hailed  in  England  and  America  as  a 
socialist  charter  to  which  enlightened 
British  legislation  was  certain  to  conform 
more  and  more.  It  had  become  fashion- 
able to  call  oneself  a  socialist,  to  denounce 
the  evils  of  capitalism,  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  proletariat,  and  to  acclaim 
each  new  amelioration  of  working-class 
conditions  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  ulti- 
mate and  complete  socialism.  And  when 
great  employers  of  labor,  impressed  by 
the  undoubted  evils  of  the  system  which 
they  represented,  themselves  championed 


social  reforms,  it  seemed  to  many  of  the 
faithful  that  the  by  of  emancipation  was 
at  hand.  Everybody  knows  how  we  felt 
about  socialism  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
"Then  came  the  great  war.  In  the  one 
absorbing  struggle  for  victory,  whicheve  r 
side  that  one  happened  to  support,  every- 
thing save  the  war  and  its  necessities  for 
the  time  being  went  by  the  board.  Most 
socialists,  whatever  they  thought  of  the 
immediate  responsibility  for  the  contest, 
were  at  heart  convinced  that  the  war  was 
at  bottom  a  natural  result  of  capitalism, 
of  the  intense  and  relentless  struggle  for 
commercial  and  political  supremacy  which 
they  had  all  along  denounced  as  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. But  they  all  supported  the  war. 
With  inconsiderable  exceptions,  socialist 
parties  and  their  leaders  everywhere 
rallied  to  the  support  of  their  governments. 
The  action  of  the  Majority  Socialists  in 
Germany  in  voting  for  the  war  budgets 
was  matched  by  the  action  of  the  social- 
ist parties  in  France  in  joining  the  so-call- 
ed 'union  sacree'  in  which  the  French 
parties  for  the  time  being  sunk  their  diff- 
erences. 

"Where  stands  socialism  to-day  new 
that  the  war  is  over?  From  the  standpoin 
of  those  who,  before  the  war,  felt  that  the 
ripe  fruit  of  socialist  agitation  was  about 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  the  outlook  is  dis- 
couraging. As  a  political  force,  socialism 
in  Europe  is  everyw'here  demoralized. 
An  aggressive  minority,  including  most 
of  those  who,  either  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  or  during  its  progress,  opposed  the 
war  and  the  governments  which  prosecut- 
ed it,  have  become  communists,  seeking 
in  that  powerful  and  growing  movement 
the  realization  of  a  socialist  program  to 
which,  in  their  opinion,  the  former  so- 
cialists have  split  into  numberless  groups, 
parading  under  more  or  less  meaningless 
names  and  no  longer  present  a  united  front 
or  endorse  a  common  political  program. 
When  they  unite  in  a  legislative  chamber 
it  is  usually  in  support  of  the  government 
whose  capitalistic  character  they  have,  in 
fervid  but  empty  rhetoric,  just  been  de- 
nouncing. Without  a  common  program 
or  a  common  basis  of  theory,  the  social- 
ist parties  of  Europe  have  become  in  the 
main,  sources  of  petty  and  irritating  op- 
position to  the  party  in  power,  or  else,  as 
with  the  Italian  Fascisti,  a  menace  to  the 
stability  of  the  state  by  reason  e^  their 
open  attacks  upon  the  communists.  There 
is  not  to-day,  in  any  European  country,  a 
government  that  may  properly  be  called 
socialistic  nor  is  there  in  any  country  a 
government  policy  which  embodies  any- 
thing that  Karl  Marx  and  his  earlier  fol- 
lowers would  have  cared  to  call  their  own. 
"In  short,  socialism,  as  apolitical  force, 
seems  pretty  much  to  have  gone  to  pieces. 
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The  explanation  of  its  decay  is  not  to  be 
found  wholly  in  the  war.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  socialism,  even  if  its  followers  had 
been  true  to  their  convictions,  might 
naturally  have  suffered  a  great  check 
when  nations  were  battling  for  their  lives. 
It  is  not  apparent  why,  if  its  foundations 
had  been  as  sound  and  deep  as  its  follow- 
ers professed  them  to  be,  it  should  have 
become  so  thoroughly  demoralized.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  as  anyone  who  looks 
closely  into  the  history  of  the  movement 
will  see,  that  socialism  appears  to  have 
been  studied  superficially. 

"What  is  clear  now  is  that  socialism, 
as  a  theory  of  society,  had  really  never 
been  tried.  There  was  no  social  state, 
there  was  not  even  an  important  socialist 
community.  What  would  have  happened 
when  the  war  came  on  if  such  a  state  had 
actually  existed  must  now  remain  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  everyone  can 


now  see  that  a  bit  of  socializing  of  indus- 
try or  governmental  organization  here  or 
there  was  not  socialism.  The  capitalistic 
system,  vigorously  attacked  in  theory  in  a 
whole  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  reports 
and  magazine  articles,  was  at  no  time 
seriously  attacked  in  fact,  except  about  the 
edges  or  at  some  small  point  of  social 
weakness.  No  one  took  the  trouble  to 
work  out  in  detail  the  steps  by  which  the 
enormously  elaborate  and  complicated 
structure  of  a  modern  industrial  and  com- 
mercial society  was  in  fact  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  order  in  which  private  capital, 
privately  controlled  in  the  main,  was  to 
have  no  place. 

"Will  socialism  recover  its  former  pro- 
minence, when  distracted  Europe  has 
settled  down?  At  present  the  outlook  is 
dubious.  As  a  political  program,  socialism 
seems,  as  yet,  to  have  no  message  for  Eur- 
ope or  the  world." 


Tricks  to  Trap  Your  Cash 

Some  Clever  Dodges  Are  Adopted  by  Confidence  Men 

EDWARD  H.  SMITH 


npHE  CONFIDENCE  man  is  always 
*■  with  us.  Too  much  publicity  can- 
not be  given  to  his  wiles  and  methods  of 
extracting  money  from  his  dupes.  Wheth- 
er it  be  mines,  oil  wells,  inventions  or  sunk- 
en treasure  there  is  a  similarity  in  all  his 
schemes.  In  Collier's.  Mr.  Smith  gives  an 
outline  of  the  methods  of  procedure  usually 
adopted  as  they  were  related  to  him  by  one 
of  the  confidence  fraternity  himself. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  usual  method 
of  starting  the  ball  rolling:- 

"  'Dear  Friend:  You  probably  do  not  re- 
alize what  can  result  from  the  most  modest 
beginnings.  One  hundred  dollars  invested 
in  the  original  Bell  Telephone  stock  has  earn- 
ed SiOO.OOO.  The  lawyer  who  organized  the 
Bell  company  refused  to  take  his  {3,000  fee 
in  stock  at  10  cents  a  share.  By  doing  so  he 
turned  down  $60,000,000 .  .  .  .' 

"Personally,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
original  shares  of  the  Bel!  Telephone  Com- 
pany have  increased  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  value.  But  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  this  stock  is  now  very  valuable.  That 
is  what  the  silly  investor  assumes  after  I 
send  him  such  a  letter  as  that  which  heads 
this  article.  That  is  what  I  expect  him  to 
do.  I  know  he  will  not  stop  to  wonder 
through  how  many  reorganizations,  sub- 
sidiary formations,  upheavals,  and  market 
storms  such  a  share  of  stock  must  have 
passed  in  forty-five  years.  I  know  he  will 
not  remember  that  forty-five  years  makes 
up  a  very  long  time  in  the  life  of  the  indiv- 
idual. I  understand  that  he  will  leave  out 
the  human  element  entirely  and  be  dazzled 
by  a  set  of  figures,  a  brilliant  abstraction. 

"We  are  all  more  or  less  dazzled  by  the 
success  of  certain  inventions.  Many  patents 
are  issued  on  excellent  and  useful  articles. 
If  these  devices  were  put  upon  the  market 
by  a  well-run  manufactory,  with  a  com- 
petent sales  force  and  backed  by  sufficient 
capital,  they  could  surely  be  made  to  pay 
dividends.  But  my  friends  who  hand  me 
their  money  for  investment  in  patents  for- 
get all  the  main  elements.  They  see  that 
the  article  patented  is  good, .useful,  spec- 
tacular, interesting,  wonderful,  ingenious. 
They  forget  to  ask  who  is  to  bring  their 
company  through  the  throes  of  early  exper- 
imentation, who  is  going  to  run  the  factory, 
market  the  article,  attend  to  the  advertis- 
ing, watch  the  income  and  outlay.  They 
accept  the  abstract  and  despise  the  con- 
crete. But  the  concrete  is  very  hard,  and 
it  prevails. 

"The  victim  of  the  inventions  stock 
game  is  usually  a  little  and  often  a  great 
deal  better  educated  than  his  brother  of 
the  mining  stocks.  Indeed,  the  ideal  vic- 
tim of  the  patent-device  stock  scheme  is 
the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  dentist — the  profes- 
sional man  with  just  enough  technical 
training  to  make  him  naturally  interested 
in  mechanical  matters. 

"The  con  man  is  guided  in  his  choice  of 
exploitable  inventions  entirely  by  fa-shion 
or  by  the  trend  of  public  interest.  Fifteen 
years  ago  everyone  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  wireless.  So  every  fake  stock  pro- 
moter formed  wireless  companies,  and 
what  a  trimming  of  the  public  there  was. 
To-day  many  'marks'  are  dazzled  by  the 
fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  motor 
cars  and  their  component  parts.  To-mor- 
row it  will  he  the  flying  machine. 

"Yju  will  remember  that  many  ships 
were  sunk  in  the  course  of  the  late  war. 
Many  of  them,  like  the  Lusitania,  carried 


cargoes  of  gold  and  other  permanent  valu- 
ables. Ha!  Here  we  have  at  once  the 
perfect  variant  of  the  sea-gold  legend,  a 
fable  made  to  order  for  the  con  man.  We 
have  the  gold-laden  ships  that  went  down 
to  sea  and  disaster  from  our  own  shores 
with  such  a  clamor  of  publicity  that  a  war 
was  made  thereby. 

"I  give  here  a  paragraph  from  a  sample 
approach    letter: 

"  'There  is  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  sunken  ships  awaiting  to  be  recovered. 
The  ocean  bottom  is  littered  with  prizes, 
ranging  from  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
many  millions.  The  Lusitania  alone  car- 
ried down  eight  millions  in  gold.  In  fact, 
the  ocean  bottom  is  to-day  a  gold  field  the 
like  of  which  was  never  known  before.' 

"We  could  make  whatever  claims  we 
liked.  Who  was  there  to  refute  us?  So 
we  would  blithely  cry  in  big  black  type 
that  there  was  a  billion  in  gold  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  in  shallow  waters,  easy  to 
reach  by  means  of  our  wonderful  salvage 
devices. 

"Here  are  two  paragraphs  from  No.l  of 
the  build-up  letters: 

"  'Here  is  our  proposition.  We  know 
where  the  gold  is;  we  know  how  to  get  it 
out;  we  have  the  process  to  do  it,  and  we 
are  at  it  now.  We  invite  you  to  become 
one  of  our  partners  in  this  business  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis.  Since  experiment  and 
theory  have  given  place  in  our  venture  to 
demonstrated  certainty,  you  have  the  won- 
derful opportunity,  while  the  present  low 
price  of  our  stock  is  in  effect,  to  participate 
in  the  most  promising  investment  of  mod- 
ern times — and  on  the  ground-floor  basis. 

"  'There  is  very  little  of  the  treasury 
stock  left  at  $2  a  share — par  value  $10 — 
and  the  price  will  very  shortly  advance  to 
$4.  This  is  too  big  an  opportunity  to  neg- 
lect.' 

"The  salient  parts  of  our  second  build-up 
letter  would  read  as  follows: 

"  'Supposing  your  father  had  got  in  on  the 
ground  floor — as  you  can  here — when  Bell 
invented  his  telephone,  Singer  his  sewing 
machine,  Westinghouse  his  air  brake? 
Where'd  you  be  now?  Would  you  be 
working  for  a  living?    You  would  not. 

"  'Don't  let  fear  hold  you  down.  The 
greatest  enemy  of  the  human  race  is  fear. 
If  all  fear  could  be  removed  from  the  hum- 
an mind,  civilization  would  progress  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  this  specter  which 
holds  so  many  people  down.  It  causes 
more  suffering,  more  loss,  more  misfortune, 
more  failure  than  anything  else  in  life. 
You  see  in  life  just  what  you  look  for.  It 
depends  on  your  lenses.  If  you  want  to 
see  gloom  and  failure,  that's  up  to  you. 
But  we  .see  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
rolling  into  our  treasury  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  you  can  have  part  of  it  if 
you  don't  let  fear  hold  you  back. 

"  'Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  Our 
treasury  stock  is  being  quoted  still  at  $2 
a  share.  It  will  positively  advance  to  $4 
within  sixty  days.  Buy  all  you  can.  Buy 
till  it  hurts.' 

"Once  more,  these  fascinating  lines  are 
not  of  my  authorship.  They  are  merely 
slightly  altered  to  fit  this  particular  scheme. 
By  the  time  his  second  letter  has  been 
digested  the  replies  are  sure  to  come  in. 
Usually  the  suckers  who  rise  to  the  bait 
ask  merely  for  more  information,  but  doz- 
ens also  may  send  in  their  checks  and 
money  orders." 


Why  the  Human  Body  Grows  Old 
Sooner  than  Necessary 


it 


There's  a  Reason" 


POOR  old  Ponce  de  Leon  fol- 
lowed a  delusion  and  found 
a  disappointment. 

Metchnikoff  was  a  great  sci- 
entist. He  followed  facts  and 
found  why  the  human  body 
grows  old  sooner  than  necessary. 

He  found  that  food  that  pass- 
es too  slowly  through  the  intes- 
tines (as  many  starchy,  heavy 
and  "refined"  foods  do)  creates 
conditions  which  amount  to 
an  ageing  of  the  body. 

Auto-intoxication"  is  one  of 
the  terms  used  to  describe  what 
happens.  Hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries is  one  of  the  results. 

Sense  Instead  of  Magic 

There  is  no  fountain  of  eter- 
nal youth,  of  course.  But 
there  is  an  extension  of  youth, 
through  proper  feeding  and 
care  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  Grape-Nuts  as  a  food  is 
that  it  helps  to  avoid  the  con- 
ditions pointed  out  by  Metch- 
nikoff,  and  by  many  others 
since  his  time,  as  being  the  real 
beginning  of  old  age. 

Grape-Nuts  has  wide  popu- 
larity because  of  its  delightful 
taste,  its  economy  and  its  unu- 
sual nourishment — but  it  has  a 
larger  merit  than  that. 

Finding  the  Life  Elements 

The  processes  that  make 
Grape -Nuts  —  including 
continuous  baking  for 
20  hours — act  upon  the 
nutritive  solids,  produc- 
ing a  food  which  is  par- 


tially pre-digested,  and  develop 
in  Grape-Nuts  its  own  natural 
sweetness  from  the  grains. 

Whole  wheat  and  malted  bar- 
ley flour— from  the  grains  which 
are  richest  of  all  in  the  food 
elements  needed  by  the  body — 
is  used  in  making  Grape-Nuts. 
All  the  nutriment  of  the  grains 
is  retained,  including  essential 
phosphates  and  other  mineral 
salts,  intended  by  Nature  for  the 
building  of  human  bone  and 
brain  tissue  and  for  feeding  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

A  Sad  Waste  Stopped 

Often,  in  making  the  so-called 
"refined"  or  whitened  cereal 
products,  these  most  vital  of 
Nature's  gifts  are  thrown  away. 
Grape-Nuts  contains  the  neces- 
sary "roughness"  to  stimulate 
quick  and  complete  functioning 
in  the  digestive  tract. 

Grape-Nuts  delights  the  taste 
with  the  richness  and  sweetness 
of  its  flavor.  Served  with  cream 
or  milk,  it  supplies  the  body 
with  what  scientists  have  found 
to  be  an  unusually  accurate  bal- 
ance of  food  elements  needed 
for  body-building. 

Grape-Nuts  puts  no  burden 
upon  the  digestion  —  and  it 
passes  naturally  through  the 
digestive  tract  without  caus- 
ing fermentation  or  creat- 
ing any  of  those  disturbing 
conditions  which  ar^  so 
common,  and  which 
have  been  identified  as 
a  first  and  principal 
cause  of  the  ageing'  ol 
the  body. 


"There's  a  Reason*^ 

These  are  scientific  facts  about  Grape-Nuts 
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Bank 


"Arthur!" 

"It  is  true,  mother.    Aye,  twenty,  it  is 
possible!    And  do  you  think  that  when  he 
can  buy  up    half  a  dozen  of  these  thick- 
'  headed  Squires  who  can  just  add  two  to 
two  and  make  four— that  he'll  not  count? 
Do  you  think  that  they'll  be  able  to  put 
him  on  one  side?    No!    And  they  know  it. 
■■  They  see  that  the  big  manufacturers  and 
'  the  big  ironmasters  and  the  big  bankers 
'  who  are  putting  together  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands are  going  to  push  in  among  them  and 
can't  be  kept  out!    And  therefore  trade,  as 
they  call  it,  stinks  in  their  nostrils!" 

"Oh,  Arthur,  how  horrid!"  Mrs.  Bour- 

dillon    protested,    "you    are   growing   as 

coarse  as  your  uncle.     And  I'm  sure  we 

;  don't  want  a  lot  of  vulgar,  purse-proud — " 

"Purse-proud?    And  what  is  the  Squire? 

>.  Land-proud!    But,"  growing  more  calm, 

■■  "never  mind  that.    You  will  take  a  differ- 

■  ent  view  when  I  tell  you  something  that  I 
heard  to-day.  Ovington  let  drop  a  word 
about  a  — partnership." 

"La,  Arthur!  But — — " 
"A  partnership!  Nothing  definite,  noth- 
ing to  bind,  and  not  yet,  but  in  the  future. 
It  was  but  a  hint.  But  think  of  it,  mother! 
It  is  what  I  have  been  aiming  at  all  along, 
but  I  didn't  expect  to  hear  of  it  yet.  Not 
one  or  two  hundred  a  year,  but  say,  five 

I  hundred  to  begin  with,  and  three,  four, 
five  thousand  by  and  by.  Five  thousand!" 
His  eyes  sparkled- and  he  threw  back  the 

'.  hair  from  his  forehead  with  a  character- 
istic gesture.  "Five  thousand  a  year!" 
"You  take  my  breath  away!"  his  mother 
protested,  her  faded,  delicate  face  unusual- 
ly flushed.  "Five  thousand  a  year!  Gra- 
cious me,  why  it  is  more  than  your  uncle 
has!"  She  raised  her  mittened  hands  in 
protest.  "Oh,  it  is  impossible!"  The 
vision  overcame  her. 

But  "It  is  perfectly  possible,"  he  repeat- 
ed. "Clement  is  of  no  use.  '  He  is  for  ever 
wanting  to  be  out  of  doors — a  farmer 
spoiled.  Rodd's  a  mere  mechanic.  Oving- 
ton cannot  do  it  all,  and  he  sees  it.  He 
must  have   someone   he  can  trust.     And 

i  then  it  is  not  only  that  I  suit  him.    I  am 

|,  what  he  is  not — a  gentleman." 

MEANWHILE  Clement  Ovington  jog- 
ged through  the  darkness,  his 
!  thoughts  divided  between  the  discussion  at 
j  ■  which  he  had  made  an  unwilling  third,  and 
:  the  objects  about  him  which  were  never 
without  interest  for  this  young  man.  He 
had  an  ear,  and  a  very  sharp  one,  for  the 
piping  of  the  pee-wits  in  the  low  land  by 
the  river,  and  the  owl's  cadencedcryinthe 
trees  about  Garth.  He  marked  the  stars 
shining  in  a  depth  of  heaven  opened  amid 
the  flying  wrack  of  clouds;  he  picked  out 
Jupiter  sailing  with  supreme  dominion,  and 
the  Dog-star  travelling  across  the  southern 
tract.  His  eye  caught  the  gleam  of  water 
on  a  meadow,  %nd  he  reflected  that  old 
Gregory  would  never  do  any  good  with 
that  ground  until  he  made  some  stone 
drains  in  it. 

He  was  an  out-of-door  man,  and  that,  in 
his  position,  was  the  pity  of  it.  Aldersbury 
School — and  Aldersbury  was  a  very  fam- 

■  ous  school  in  those  days — and  Cambridge 

■  had  done  little  to  alter  the  tendency: 
possibly  the  latter,  seated  in  the  midst  of 
wide  open  spaces,  under  a  wide  sky,  the 
fens  its  neighbours,  had  done  something  to 
strengthen  his  bent,  Bourdillon  thought 
of  him  with  contempt,  as  a  clod-hopper,  a  • 
rustic,  hinting  that  he  was  a  throw-back  to 
an  ancestor,  not  too  remote,  who  bad  fol- 
lowed the  plough  and  whistled  for  want  of 
thought.  But  he  did  Clement  an  injustice. 
It  was  possible  that  in  his  love  of  the  soil  he 
was  a  throw-back;  he  would  have  made, 
and  indeed  he  was,  a  good  ploughman.  He 
had  learnt  the  trick  with  avidity,  giving 
good   money,   solid  silver  shillings,   that 

;  Hodge  might  rest  while  he  worked.  But, 
ft  ploughman,  he  would  not  have  turned 
a  clod  without  noticing  its  quality,  nor 
sown  a  seed  without  considering  its  fit- 
.  ness,  nor  observed  a  rare  plant  with- 
'  out  wondering  why  it  grew  in  that  posi- 
tion, nor  looked  up  without  drawing  from 

■  the  sky  some  sign  of  the  weather  or  the 
hour.  Much  less  would  he  have  gazed 
down  a  woodland  glade,  flecked  with  sun- 
light, without  perceiving  its  beauty. 

But  he  hated  the  desk  and  he  hated 
figures.  His  thoughts  as  he  stood  behind 
the  bank  counter,  or  drummed  his  restless 
heels  against  the  legs  of  his  high  stool, 
were  far  away  in  fallow  and  stubble,  or 


where  the  trout,  that  he  could  tickle  as  to 
the  nature  born,  lay  under  the  caving  bank. 
And  to  his  father  and  to  those  who  judged 
him  by  the  bank  standard,  and  felt  for  him 
a  half  scornful  liking,  he  seemed  to  be  an 
inefficient,  a  trifler.  They  said  in  Alders- 
bury that  it  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  had 
a  father. 

Perhaps  of  all  about  him  it  was  from 
that  father  that  he  could  expect  the  least 
sympathy.  Ovington  was  not  only  a  bank- 
er, he  was  a  banker  to  whom  his  business 
was  everything.  He  had  created  it.  It  had 
made  him.  It  was  not  in  his  eyes  a  mere 
adjunct,  as  in  the  eyes  of  one  born  in  the 
purple  and  to  the  leisure  which  invites  to 
the  higher  uses  of  wealth.  Able  he  was, 
and  accordingto  his  lights, honourable;but 
a  narrow  education  had  confined  his  views, 
and  he  saw  in  his  money  only  the  means  to 
rise  in  the  world  and  eventually  to  become 
one  of  the  landed  class  which  at  that  time 
monopolised  all  power  and  all  influence, 
political  as  well  as  social.  Such  a  man  could 
only  see  in  Clement  a  failure,  a  reversion 
to  the  yeoman  type,  and  own  with  sorrow 
the  irony  of  fortune  that  so  often  delights  to 
hand  on  the  sceptre  of  an  Oliver  to  a 
"Tumble-down-Dick." 

Only  from  Betty,  young  and  romantic, 
yet  possessed  of  a  woman's  intuitive  power 
of  understanding  others,  could  he  look  for 
any  sympathy.  And  even  Betty  doubted 
while  she  loved — doubted— for  she  had  also 
that  other  attribute  of  woman,  a  basis  of 
sound  common-sense.  She  admired  her 
father.  She  saw  more  clearly  than  Clem- 
ent what  he  had  done  for  them  and  to  what 
he  was  raising  them.  And  she  could  not 
but  grieve  that  Clement  was  not  more  like 
hjm,  that  Clement  could  not  fall  in  with 
his  wishes  and  devote  himself  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  for  which  the  elder  man 
had  worked.  She  could  enter  into  the 
father's  disappointment  as  well  as  into  the 
son's  distaste. 

Meanwhile  Clement,  dreaming  now  of  a 
girl's  face,  now  of  a  new  drill  which  he  had 
seen  that  morning,  now  of  the  passing 
sights  and  sounds  which  would  have  es- 
caped nine  men  out  of  ten  but  had  a  mean- 
ing for  him,  drew  near  to  the  town.  He 
topped  the  last  eminence,  rode  under  the 
ancient  oak,  whence,  tradition  had  it,  a 
famous  Welshman  had  watched  the  wreck 
of  his  fortunes  on  a  pitched  field;  finally, 
he  saw,  rising  from  the  river  before  him, 
the  amphitheatre  of  dim  lights  that  was  the 
town.    Descending  he  crossed  the  bridge. 

He  sighed  as  he  did  so.  For  to  him  to 
pass  from  the  silent  lands  and  to  enter  the 
brawling  streets  where  apprentices  were 
putting  up  the  shutters  and  beggars  were 
raking  among  heaps  of  market  garbage 
was  to  fall  half  way  from  the  clouds.  To 
right  and  left  the  inns  were  roaring  drunk- 
en choruses,  drabs  stood  in  the  mouths  of 
the  alleys — dubbed  in  Aldersbury  'shuts' — 
tradesmen  were  hastening  to  wet  their 
profits  at  the  Crown  or  the  Gullet.  When 
at  last  he  heard  the  house  door  clang  be- 
hind him,  and  breathed  the  confined  air  of 
the  bank,  redolent  for  him  of  ledgers  and 
day-books,  the  fall  was  complete.  He 
reached  the  earth. 

If  he  had  not  done  so,  his  sister's  face 
when  he  entered  the  dining-room  would 
have  brought  him  to  his  level. 

"My  eye  and  Betty  Martin!"  she  said. 
"But  you've  done  it  now,  my  lad!" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Father  will  tell  you  that.  He's  in  his 
room  and  as  black  as  thunder.  He  came 
home  by  the  mail  at  three — Sir  Charles 
waiting,  Mr.  Acherley  waiting,  the  bank 
full,  no  Clement!  You  are  in  for  it.  You 
are  to  go  to  him  the  moment  you  come  in." 

He  looked  longingly  at  the  table  where 
supper  awaited  him.  "What  did  he  say?" 
he  asked. 

"He  said  all  I  have  said  and  d — m  be- 
sides. It's  no  good  looking  at  the  table,  my 
lad.  You  must  see  him  first  and  then  I'll 
give  you  your  supper." 

"All  right!"  he  replied,  and  he  turned  to 
the  door  with  something  of  a  swagger. 

But  Betty,  whose  moods  were  as  change- 
able as  the  winds,  and  whose  thoughts  were 
much  graver  than  her  words,  was  at  the 
door  before  him.  She  took  him  by  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  and  looked  up  in  his  face.  "You 
won't  forget  that  you're  in  fault,  Clem,  will 
you?"  she  said  in  a  small  voice.  "Remem- 
ber that  if  he  had  not  worked  there  would 
be  no  walking  about  with  a  gun  or  a  rod 
for  you.     And  no  looking  at  new  drills. 


whatever  they  are,  for  I  know  that  is  what 
you  had  in  your  mind  this  morning.  He's 
a  good  dad,  Clem — better  than  most.  You 
won't  forget  that,  will  you?" 

"But  after  all  a  man  must " 

"Suppose  you  forget  that 'after  aU,' "  she 
said  sagely.  "The  truth  is  you  have 
played  truant,  haven't  you?  And  you 
must  take  your  medicine.  Go  and  take  it 
like  a  good  boy.  There  are  but  three  of  us, 
Clem." 

She  knew  how  to  appeal  to  him,  and  how 
to  move  him;  she  knew  that,  at  bottom, 
he  was  fond  of  his  father.  He  nodded  and 
went,  knocked  at  his  father's  door  and, 
tamed  by  his  sister's  words,  took  his 
scolding — and  it  was  a  sharp  scolding — 
with  patience.  Things  were  going  well  with 
the  banker,  he  had  had  his  usual  four 
glasses  of  port,  and  he  might  not  have 
spoken  so  sharply  if  the  contrast  between 
the  idle  and  the  industrious  apprentice  had 
not  been  thrxist  upon  him  that  day  with  a 
force  which  had  startled  him.  That  little 
hint  of  a  partnership  had  not  been  dropped 
without  a  pang.  He  was  jealous  for  his  son, 
and  he  spoke  out. 

"If  you  think,"  he  said,  tapping  the 
ledger  before  him,  to  give  point  to  his 
words,  "that  because  you've  been  to 
Cambridge  this  job  is  below  you,  you're 
mistaken,  Clement.  And  if  you  think  that 
you  can  do  it  in  your  spare  time  you're  still 
more  mistaken.  It's  no  easy  task,  I  can 
tell  you,  to  make  a  bank  and  k^eep  a  bank, 
and  manage  your  neighbours'  money  as 
well  as  your  own,  and  if  you  think  it  is, 
you're  wrong.  To  make  a  hundred  thous- 
and pounds  Is  a  deal  harder  than  to  make 
Latin  verses — or  to  go  tramping  the 
country  on  a  market  day  with  your  gun! 
That's  not  business!  That's  not  business, 
and  once  for  all,  young  man,  if  you  are  not 
going  to  help  me,  I  warn  you  that  I  must 
find  someone  who  will!  And  I  shall  not 
have  far  to  look!" 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  I  have  not  got  a 
turn  for  it,"  Clement  pleaded. 

"But  what  have  you  a  turn  for?  You 
shoot,  but  I'm  hanged  if  you  bring  home 
much  game.  And  you  fish,  but  I  suppose 
you  give  the  fish  away.  And  you're  out  of 
town,  idling  and  doing  God  knows  what, 
three  days  in  the  week!  No  turn  for  it? 
No  will  to  do  it,  you  mean.  Do  you  ever 
think,"  the  banker  continued,  joining  the 
fingers  of  his  two  hands,  as  he  sat  back  in 
his  chair,  and  looking  over  them  at  the  cul- 
prit, "where  you  would  be  and  what  you  , 
would  be  doing  if  I  had  not  toiled  for  you? 
If  I  had  not  made  the  business  at  which 
you  do  not  condescend  to  work?  I  had  to 
make  my  own  way  from  the  bottom.  My 
grandfather  was  little  better  than  a  labour- 
er, and  but  for  what  I've  done  you  might 
be  a  clerk  at  a  pound  a  week,  and  a  bad 
clerk,  too!  Or  behind  a  shop-counter,  if 
you  liked  it  better.  And  if  things  were  to 
go  wrong  with  me — for  I'd  have  you  re- 
member that  nothing  in  this  world  is  quite 
safe — that  is  where  you  may  still  be! 
Still,  my  lad!" 

For  the  first  time  Clement  looked  his 
father  fairly  in  the  face — and  pleased  him. 
"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "if  things  go  wrong  I 
hope  you  won't  find  me  wanting.  Nor  un- 
grateful for  what  you  have  done  for  us.  I 
know  how  much  it  is.  But  I'm  not  Bour- 
dillon, and  I've  not  got  his  headf  or  figures." 

"You've  not  got  his  application.  That's 
the  mischief!    Your  heart's  not  in  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is,"  Clement 

admitted.     "I  suppose  you  couldn't " 

he  hesitated,  a  new  hope  kindled  within 
him.    He  looked  at  his  father  doubtfully. 

"Couldn't  what?" 

"Release  me  from  the  bank,  sir?  And 
give  me  a  — a  very  small  capital  to "  ' 

"To  go  and  idle  upon?"  the  banker  ex- 
claimed, and  thumped  the  ledger  in  his 
indignation  at  an  idea  so  preposterous.  "No 
by  G— d,  I  couldn't!  Pay  you  to  go  idling 
about  the  country,  more  like  a  dying  duck 
in  a  thunder-storm,  as  I  am  told  you  do, 
than  a  man!  Find  you  capital  and  see  you 
loiter  your  life  away  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets?  No,  I  couldn't,  my  boy, 
and  I  would  not  if  I  could!  Capital,  in- 
deed?   Give  you  capital?    For  what?" 

"I  could  take  a  farm,"  sullenly,  "and  I 
shouldn't  idle.  I  can  work  hard  enough 
when  I  like  my  work.  And  I  know  some- 
thing about  farming,  and  I  believe  I  could 
make  it  pay." 

The  other  gasped.  To  the  banker,  with 
his  golden  visions  of  Lombard  Street  and 
financial  sway,  to  talk  of  a  farm  and  of 
making  it  pay!  It  seemed— rit  seemed 
worse  than  lunacy.  His  son  must  be  out 
of  his  mind.  He  stared  at  him,  honestly 
wondering.  "A  farm!"  he  ejaculated  at 
last.    "And  make  it  pay?    Go  back  to  the 


clodhopping  life  your  grandfather  lived  be- 
fore you  and  from  which  I  lifted  you? 
Peddle  with  pennies  and  sell  ducks  and 
chickens  in  the  market?  Why — why,  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  you?" 

"I  like  an  outdoor  life,"  Clement  plead- 
ed, his  face  scarlet. 

"Like    a — like  a "  Ovington  could 

find  no  word  to  express  his  feelings  and 
with  an  effort  he  swallowed  them  down. 
"Look  here,  Clement,"  he  .said  more  mildly; 
"what's  come  to  you?  What  is  it  that  is 
amiss  with  you?  Whatever  it  is  you  must 
straighten  it  out,  boy;  there  must  be  an 
end  of  this  folly,  for  folly  it  is.  Under- 
stand me,  the  day  that  you  go  out  of  the 
bank  you  go  to  stand  on  your  own  legs, 
without  help  from  me.  If  you  are  pre- 
pared to  do  that — " 

"I  don't  say  that  I  could — at  first." 

"Then  while  I  keep  you  I  shall  certainly 
do  it  on  my  own  terms.  So,  if  you  please,  I 
will  hear  no  more  of  this.  Go  back  to  your 
desk,  go  back  to  your  desk,  sir,  and  do  your 
duty.  I  sent  you  to  Cambridge  at  Butler's 
suggestion,  but  I  begin  to  fear  that  it  was 
the  biggest  mistake  of  my  life.  I  declare 
I  never  heard  such  nonsense  except  from  a 
man  in  love.  I  suppose  you  are  not  in 
love,  eh?" 

"No!"  Clement  cried  angrily,  and  he 
went  out. 

For  he  could  not  own  to  his  father  that 
he  was  in  love;  in  love  with  the.brownearth, 
the  woods,  and  the  wide  straggling  hedge- 
rows, with  the  whispering  wind  and  the 
music  of  the  river  on  the  shallows,  with  the 
silence  and  immensity  of  night.  Had  he 
done  so  he  would  have  spoken  a  language 
which  his  father  did  not  and  could  not  un- 
derstand. And  if  he  had  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther and  told  him  that  he  felt  drawn  to 
those  who  plodded  up  and  down  the  wide 
stubbles,  who  cut  and  bound  the  thick 
hedge-rows,  who  wrought  hand  in  hand 
with  Nature  day  in  and  day  out,  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  an  unending  struggle 
with  the  soil  until  at  last  they  sank 
and  mingled  with  it — if  he  had  told  him 
that  he  felt  this  kinship  with  thosie  humble 
folk  who  had  gone  before  him,  he  would  only 
have  mystified  him,  only  have  angered  him 
the  more. 

Yet  so  it  was.  And  he  could  not  change 
himself. 

He  went  slowly  to  his  supper  and  to 
Betty,  owning  defeat;  acknowledging  his 
father's  strength  of  purpose,  acknowledg- 
ing his  father's  right,  yet  vexed  at  his  own 
impotence.  Life  pulsed  strongly  within 
him.  He  longed  to  do  something.  He 
longed  to  battle,  the  wind  in  his  teeth  and 
the  rain  in  his  face,  with  some  toil,  some 
labour  that  would  try  his  strength  and 
task  his  muscles,  and  send  him  home  at 
sunset  weary  and  satisfied.  Instead  he  saw 
before  him  an  endless  succession  of  days 
spent  with  his  head  in  a  ledger  and  his 
heels  on  the  bar  of  his  stool,  while  the  sun 
shone  in  at  the  windows  of  the  bank  and 
the  flies  buzzed  sleepily  about  him;  days 
arid  and  tedious,  shared  with  no  compan- 
ion more  interesting  than  Rodd,  who,  ex- 
cellent fellow,  was  not  amusing,  or  more 
congenial  than  Bourdillon,  who  patronized 
him  when  he  was  not  using  him.  And  in 
future  he  would  have  to  be  more  punctual, 
more  regular,  more  assiduous!  It  was  a 
dreary  prospect. 

He  ate  his  supper  in  morose  silence  until 
Betty,  who  had  been  quick  to  read  the 
upshot  of  the  interview  in  his  face,  came 
behind  him  and  ruffled  his  hair.  "Good 
boy!"  she  whispered,  leaning  over  him. 
"His  days  shall  be  long  in  the  land!" 

"I  wish  to  heaven,"  he  answered,  ''they 
were  in  the  land!  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
long  enough  in  the  bank!" 

But  after  that  he  recovered  his  temper. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

TN  REMOTE  hamlets  a  few  churches 
■*■  still  recall  the  fashion  of  Garthmyle. 
It  was  a  wide  church  of  two  aisles  having 
clear  windows,  through  which  a  flood  of 
cold  light  fell  on  the  whitewashed  walls, 
and  on  the  maze  of  square  pews,  some 
coloured  cream,  some  a  pale  blue,  through 
which  narrow  alleys,  ending  in  culs-de-sac, 
wound  at  random.  The  Griffin  memorials, 
though  some  were  of  Tudor  date,  were 
small  and  mean,  and  the  one  warm  scrap 
of  colour  in  the  church  was  furnished  by 
the  faded  red  curtain  which  ran  on  iron 
rods  round  the  Squire's  pew  and  protected 
his  head  from  draughts.  That  curtain  was 
watched  with  alarm  by  many,  for  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  service  it  was  the 
Squire's  wont  to  draw  it  aside,  and  to 
stand  for  a  time  with  his  back  to  the  east 
while  his  hard  eyes  roved  over  the  congre- 
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gation.  Woe  to  the  absentees!  His  scru- 
tiny completed,  with  a  grunt  which  carried 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  their  families,  he 
would  draw  the  curtain,  turn  about  again, 
and  compose  himself  to  sleep. 

In  its  severity  and  bleakness,  the  church 
fairly  matched  the  man,  who,  old  and 
gaunt  and  grey,  was  its  central  figure:  who, 
like  it,  embodied,  meagrely  and  plainly  as 
he  dressed,  the  greatness  of  old  associa- 
tions, and  like  it,  if  in  a  hard  and  forbid- 
ding way,  owned  and  exacted  an  unchang- 
ing standard  of  duty. 

For  he  was  the  Squire.  Whatever  might 
be  done  elsewhere,  nothing  was  done  in 
that  parish  without  him.  The  parson,  aged 
and  apathetic,  knew  better  than  to  cross 
his  will — had  he  not  to  get  in  his  tithes? 
The  farmers  were  his  tenants,  the  overseers 
rested  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Hardly  a 
man  was  hired,  and  no  man  was  relieved, 
no  old  wife  sent  back  to  her  distant  settle- 
ment, no  lad  apprenticed,  but  as  he  pleas- 
ed.   He  was  the  Squire. 

On  Sundays  the  tenants  waited  in  the 
churchyard  until  he  arrived,  and  it  was 
this  which  deceived  Arthur  when,  Mrs. 
Bourdillon  feeling  unequal  to  the  service, 
he  reached  the  church  next  morning.  He 
found  the  porch  empty,  and  concluding 
that  his  uncle  had  entered,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  Cottage  pew,  which  stood  a- 
breast  of  the  great  man's.  But  in  the  act  of 
sitting  down  he  saw,  glancing  round  the 
red  curtain,  that  Josina  was  alone.  It 
struck  him  then  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  sit  beside  her  and  entertain  himself 
with  her  conscious  face,  and  he  crossed 
over  and  let  himself  into  the  Squire's 
pew.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  blood  mount  swiftly  to  her  cheeks; 
but  the  next  moment  he  found  the  old 
man— who  had  that  morning  sent  word 
that  he  would  be  late— at  his  elbow,  in  the 
act  of  entering  behind  him. 

It  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  with  a 
face  as  hot  as  Josina's  he  stumbled  over 
the  straw-covered  footstool  and  sat  down 
on  her  other  hand.  He  knew  that  the  Squire 
would  resent  his  presence  after  what  had 
happened,  and  when  he  stood  up  his  ears 
were  tingling.  But  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self. He  saw  the  comic  side  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  long  before  the  sermon  was  over, 
he  found  himself  sufficiently  at  ease  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  agremenis  which  he  had 
foreseen. 

Carved  roughly  with  a  penknife  on  the 
front  of  the  pew  was  a  heart  surmounting 
two  clasped  hands.  Below  each  hand  were 
initials-  his  own  and  Josina's;  and  he 
never  let  the  girl  forget  the  August  after- 
noon, three  years  before,  when  he  had  in- 
duced her  to"  do  her  share.  She  had  refus- 
ed many  times;  then,  like  Eve  in  the  gard- 
en, she  had  succumbed  on  a  drowsy  after- 
noon when  they  had  had  the  pew  to  thenj- 
selves,  and  the  drone  of  the  preacher's 
voice  had  barely  risen  above  the  hum  of 
the  bees.  She  had  been  little  more  than  a 
child  at  the  time,  and  ever  since  that  day 
the  apple  had  been  to  her  both  sweet  and 
bitter.  For  she  was  not  a  child  now,  and, 
a  woman,  she  rebelled  against  Arthur's 
power  to  bring  the  blood  to  her  cheeks 
and  to  play — with  looks  rather  than  words, 
for  of  these  he  was  chary — upon  feelings 
which  she  could  not  mask. 

Of  late  resentment  had  been  more  and 
more  gaining  the  upper  hand  with  her. 
But  to-day  she  forgave.  She  feared 
that  which  might  pass  between  him  and 
his  uncle  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  be  angry.  How- 
ever, when  the  dreaded  moment  came  she 
was  pleasantly  disappointed.  When  they 
reached  the  porch,  "Take  my  seat,  take 
my  meat,"  the  Squire  said  grimly.  "Are 
you  coming  up?" 
"If  I  may,  sir?" 
"I  want  a  word  with  you." 
This  was  not  promising,  but  it  might 
have  been  worse,  and  little  more  was  said 
as  the  three  passed,  the  congregation  stand- 
ing uncovered,  down'  the  Churchyard 
Walk  and  along  the  road  to  Garth.  , 

The  Squire,  always  taciturn,  strode  on 
in  silence,  his  eyes  on  his  fields.  The  other 
two  said  little,  feeling  trouble  in  the  air. 
Fortunately  at  the  early  dinner  there  was 
a  fourth  to  mend  matters  in  the  shape  of 
Miss  Peacock,  the  Squire's  housekeeper. 
She  was  a  distant  relation  who  had  spent 
most  of  her  life  at  Garth;  who  considered 
the  Squire  the  first  of  men,  his  will  as  law, 
and  who  from  Josina's  earliest  days  had 
set  her  an  example  of  servile  obedience. 
To  ask  what  Mr.  Griffin  did  not  offer,  to 
doubt  where  he  had  laid  down  the  law,  was 
to  Miss  Peacock  flat  treason;  and  where  a 
stronger  mind  might  have  moulded  the 
girl  to  a  firmer  shape,  the  old  maid's  in- 


fluence had  wrought  in  the  other  direction. 
A  tall,  meagre  spinster,  a  weak  replica  of 
the  Squire,  she  came  of  generations  of 
women  who  had  been  ruled  by  their  men 
and  trained  to  take  the  second  place.  The 
Squire's  two  wives,  his  first,  whose  only 
child  had  fallen,  a  boy-ensign,  at  Alexand- 
ria, his  second,  Josina's  mother,  had  held 
the  same  tradition,  and  Josina  promised 
to  abide  by  it. 

When  the  Peacock  rose  Jos  hesitated. 
The  Squire  saw  it.  "Do  you  go,  girl,"  he 
said.  "Be  off!" 

For  once  she  wavered— she  feared 
what  might  happen  between  the  two. 
But  "Do  you  hear?"  the  Squire  growled. 
"Go  when  you  are  told." 

She  went  then,  but  Arthur  could  not 
restrain  his  indignation.  "Poor  Jos!"  he 
muttered  under  his  breath. 

Unluckily  the  Squire  heard  the  words, 
and  "Poor  Jos!"  he  repeated,  scowling  at 
the  offender.  "What  the  devil  do  you 
mean,  sir?  Poor  Jos,  indeed?  Confound 
your  impudence!  What  do  you  mean?" 
Arthur  quailed,  but  he  was  not  lacking 
in  wit.  "Only  that  women  like  a  secret, 
sir,"  he  said.  "And  a  woman,  shut  out, 
fancies  that  there  is  a  secret." 

"Umph!  A  devilish  lot  you  know  about 
women!"  the  old  man  snarled.  "But  never 
mind  that.  I  saw  your  mother  yesterday." 
"So  she  told  me,  sir." 
"Ay!  And  I  dare  say  you  didn't  like 
what  she  told  you!  But  I  want  you  to 
understan  '  young  man,  once  for  all,  that 
you've  got  o  choose  between  Aldersbury 
and  Garth.  Do  you  hear?  I've  done  my 
duty.  I  kepi  the  living  for  you,  as  I  pro- 
mised your  fa  '  er,  and  whether  you  take 
it  or  not,  I  expect  you  to  do  yours,  and  to 
live  as  the  Griffins  have  lived  before  you. 
Who  the  devil  is  this  man  Ovington? 
Why  do  you  want  to  mix  yourself  up  with 
him?  Eh?  A  man  whose  father  touched 
his  hat  to  me  and  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  sitting  at  my  table  than  my 
butler  would!   There,  pass  the  bottle." 

"Would  you  have  no  man  rise,  sir?" 
Arthur  ventured. 

"Rise?"  The  Squire  glared  at  him  from 
under  his  great  bushy  eyebrows.  "It's  not 
to  his  rise,  it's  to  your  fall  I  object,  sir.  A 
d — d  silly  scheme  this  is  and  one  I  won't 
have.    D'you  hear,  I  won't  have  it." 

Arthur  kept  his  temper  oppressed  by 
the  other's  violence.  "Still,  you  must  own, 
sir,  that  times  have  changed,"  he  said. 

"Changed?  Damnably  changed  when  a 
Griffin  wants  to  go  into  trade  in  Aiders- 
bury." 

"But  banking  is  hardly  a  trade." 
"Not  a  trade?   Of  course  it's  a  trade— 
if  usury  is  a  trade!    If  pawn-broking  is  a 
trade!    If   loan-jobbing   is   a   trade!    Of 
course  it's  a  trade." 

The  gibe  stung  Arthur  and  he  plucked 
up  spirit.  "At  any  rate,  it  is  a  lucrative 
one,"  he  rejoined.  "And  I've  never  heard 
sir,  that  you  were  indifferent  to  money." 
"Oh!  Because  I'm  going  to  charge  your 
mother  rent,  eh?  Well,  isn't  the  Cottage 
mine?  Or  because  fifty  years  ago  I  came 
into  a  cumbered  estate  and  have  pinched 
and  saved  and  starved  to  clear  it?  Saved? 
I  have  saved.  But  I've  saved  out  of  the 
land  like  a  gentleman,  and  like  my  fathers 
before  me,  and  not  by  usury.  Not  by 
money  jobbing.  And  if  you  expect  to 
benefit — but  here,  fill  your  glass,  and  let's 
hear  your  tongue.  What  do  you  say  to 
it?" 

"As  to  the  living,"  Arthur  said  mildly, 
"I  don't  think  you  consider,  sir,  that  what 
was  a  decent  livelihood  no  longer  keeps  a 
gentleman  as  a  gentleman.  Times  are 
changed,  incomes  are  changed,  men  are 
richer.  I  see  men  everywhere  making 
fortunes  by  what  you  call  trade,  sir;  mak- 
ing fortunes  and  buying  estates  and  found- 
ing houses." 

"And  shouldering  out  the  old  gentry! 
Ay,  damme,  and  I  see  it  too,"  the  Squire 
retorted,  taking  the  word  out  of  his  mouth. 
"I  see  plenty  of  it.  And  you  think  to  be 
one  of  them,  do  you?  To  join  them  and  be 
another  Peel,  or  one  of  Pitt's  money-bag 
peers,  eh?  "That's  in  your  mind,  is  it? 
A  Mr.  Coutts?  And  to  buy  out  my  lord 
and  drive  your  coach  and  four  into  Aiders- 
bury,  and  splash  dirt  over  better  men  than 
yourself?" 

"I  should  be  not  the  less  a  Griffin." 
"A  Griffin  with  dirty  hands!"  with  con- 
tempt. "That's  what  you'd  be.  And  vote 
Radical  and  prate  of  Reform  and  scorn  the 
land  that  bred  you.  And  talk  of  the  Rights 
of  Men  and  money-bags,  eh?  That's  your 
notion,  is  it,  by  G — d?" 

"Of  course,  sir,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that 


way 


That's  the  way  I  do  look  at  it!"  The 
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WESTERN  BRANCH:    319  FORT  STREET,  WINNIPEG 


SARNIA 
FENCE 

At  Almost  Pre-War  Prices.  Fully  guaranteed;  your  money  back  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. We  ship  promptly.  Freigii  t  paid  to  any  Railway  station  in  Old  Ontario. 

ITEAVY  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  t'lrouKhcut   of  gorernment  gauge   No.    9    hard 
steel   galVLntzed   wire.      20,    30    and    40    rod  rollii. 


Style  No. 

5-40-0 

6-40-0 

7-40-0 

7-48-0 

8-40-S 

8-48 

9-48-0 

9-48-OS 

9-48 

!>.48-S 

10-48 

0  10-4S 


Ptyle  No. 

6-40-ie 

7-2(i-l« 

7-42-U 

8-34-1* 

9-42-1* 

10-50-16 

14-48-16 


Price  per  KoU 
2S)t 
34 

saK 

40 
47 

49  H 
A9\ 
49  )i 
54 

S4 
58  !i 

65 


Dpscriiition 

5  WlreS"10  Inch-   9   Staya 

6  Wln-s-lO  Inch-   9   Stays 

7  Wires-40  Inch-  9   Staya 

7  Wires- 4 8  Inch-   9    Staya 

8  Wlres-40  lnch-12   Stays 

8  \Vires-48  Inch-12  Slays 

9  Wires- 4  8  Inch-  9  SUya 
9  Wires- 18  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  WIres-IS  lnch-12  Stays 
9   \Vlres-48  lnch-12   SUys 

10  Wires- 4  8  lnch-12   Stays 

10   \Vlrps-48  Inch-15   Stays 


(0-10-48   put  up  In  20   and  30   rod  rolls  only) 


Spadncs  of  Horlzoatala  In  Xnchaa 
10-10-10-10 
7-7-8-9-9 
6-6-6-7-7 14-8  % 
5-6-7-9-10  II 
S-S-6-6-6-6-6 
4-5-6-7-8-9-9 
3-4-5-5-6-S-8-9 
8-6-6-6-6  6-*-« 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 
6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-3V4-454  ' 

3-3H-4H 


-5-5% 
-5-5(4 


«-«-T-7H 
6-6-7-7 54 


MEDIUM  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made    throughout    of    No.     9     top    and    bottom    wlr^s.    No.     12    Inter- 
mediate and  stay  wires,   government  gauge.     20.   30  and   40   rod  rolls. 


Price  per  Bod  Description 

31  6  Wires- 10  lnch-16  SUys 
27^  7  Wlres-26  InclilG  Stays 
30'i  7  Wires- 4  2    Inch- 16  Stays 

32  8  Wlre8-:i4  lncli-16  Staya 
35^  9  Wlres-42  Inch-16  SUys 
40  10  Wlri-3--.0  Inrh-16  Slays 
50^5  14   Wircs-4S   lnch-16  SUys 


Spaclnes  of  Horizontals  In  Inches 
7-7-8-9-9 

3-3%-3H-4%-5l4-6 
6-6-7-7-8-S 
3-3%-3V4-494-5Mi-S-8 
3-3>4-3H-4%-514 -6-8-8 
3-3%-3V4-4?4-5(4-6-8-8-8 

-3-3-3-3-3-3-3  V4-4-4H-4?4-S-5  54 


Prices  on  Poultry  and  liawn  Fenclns  on  rcanest 
ACCESSORIES 


Barb    Wire.    2    pt.,    5",    80   rod   spool    (7!* 

lbs.)     53.85 

Barb   Wire,    4  pt.,   6".   per   80   roil   spool 

(86     lbs.) 54.10 

Barb    Wire,    4    pt.,    4",    per    80    rod    spool 

(97     lbs.) S4.50 

Galvanized    Staples,     1%'*,    per    15     lb. 
sack     %  .75 


Galvanized  Staplei,  IK".  Per  25  lb.  sack51.2S 
Brace   Wire,    dead  soft   No.    9.   per  25   lb. 

coil S1.30 

Ceil  Spring   Wire,  in   100  lb.   bundles 54.40 

Stretcher,     powerful    single     draw,     IS    ft. 

chain  59.00 

Steel    Fence    Posts.    U    bar.    V    V   tone, 

weight    10    lbs »   .55 


Walk  Gate  S"i48" 

Walk  Gate  3V4'i48" 

Drive  Gate  S'i48"   ... 

Drive  Gate  I0'i48"... 


FARM  GATES 

$3.25        Drive    Gat«  lS-i48". 

53.50        Drive    Gate  13"i48". 

55.10        Drive    Gate  14'l48". 

»S.«0        Drive   Gate  I6'i48" 


.56.75 
..57.10 
..57.50 
..58.t0 


Write  ua  about  your  Feticina  plans  —  most  of  our  orders  shipped  within  t  days  of  receipt. 

SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Samla,  Ontario 


S(5uire  brought  down  his  hand  On  the  table 
with  a  force  that  shook  the  glasses  and 
spilled  some  of  his  wine.  "And  it's  the  way 
you've  got  to  look  at  it,  or  there  won't  be 
much  between  you  ancl  me — or  you  and 
mine.  Or  mine,  do  you  hear!  I'll  have  no 
tradesman  at  Garth  and  none  of  that  way 
of  thinking.  So  you'd  best  give  heed  be- 
fore it's  too  late.  You'd  best  look  at  it  all 
ways." 

"Very  well,  sir." 
"Any  more  wine?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  Arthur's  head  was 
high.   He  did  not  lack  spirit. 

"Then  hear  my  last  word.  I  won't  have 
it!  That's  plain.  That's  plain,  and  now 
you  know.  And,  hark  ye,  as  you  go  out 
send  Peacock  to  me." 

But  before  Arthur  had  made  his  way  out, 
the  Squire's  voice  was  heard,  roaring  for 
Josina.  When  Miss  Peacock  presented 
herself,  "Not  you!  Who  the  devil  wants 
you?"  he  stormed.  "Send  the  girl!  D'you 
hear?    Send  the  girl!" 

And  when  Josina,  scared  and  trembling, 
came  in  her  turn,  "Shut  the  door!" 
he  commanded.  "And  listen!  I've  had  a 
talk  with  that  puppy  there,  who  thinks 
that  he  knows  more  than  his  betters. 
D — n  his  impertinence,  coming  into  my 
pew  when  he  thought  I  was  elsewhere! 
But  I  know  very  well  why  he  came, 
young  woman,  sneaking  in  to  sit  beside 
you  and  make  sheeps'  eyes  when  my  back 
was  turned.  Now,  do  you  listen  to  me. 
You  keep  him  at  arm's  length.  Do  you 
hear,  miss?  You'll  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him  unless  I  give  you  leave.  He's  got  to  do 
with  me  now,  and  it  depends  on  me  wheth- 
er there's  any  more  of  it.  I  know  what  he 
wants,  but  by  G — d,  I'm  your  father,  and 
if  he  (ioes  not  mend  his  manners,  he  goes 
to  the  right  .about.  So  let  me  hear  of  no 
more  billing  and  cooing  and  meeting  in 
pews,  d — n  you,  unless  I  give  the  word! 
D'you  understand,  girl?" 

"But  I  think  you're  mistaken,  sir," 
poor  Jos  ventured.  "I  don't  think  that  he 

means " 

"I  know  what  he  means.  And  so  do  you. 
But  never  you  mind!  Till  I  say  the  word 
there's  an  end  of  it.  The  puppy  with  his 
Peels  and  his  peers!  Men,  my  father 
wouldn't  have — but  there,  you  under- 
stand now,  and  you'll  obey,  or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why!" 

"Then  he's  not  to  come  to  Garth,  sir?" 
But  the  Squire  checked  at  that.  Family 
feeling  and  the  pride  of  hospitality  were 
strong  in  him,  and  to  forbid  his  only  nep- 
hew the  family  house  went  beyond  his 
mind  at  present. 
"To  Garth?"  angrily.  "Who  said  any- 


thing about  Garth?  Ko,  Miss,  but  when 
he  comes,  you'fl  stand  him  off.  You  know 
very  well  how  to  do  it,  though  you  look 
as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  your  mouth! 
You'll  see  that  he  keeps  his  distance.  And 
let  me  have  no  tears,  or  confoimdthe  fel- 
low, he's  spoiled  my  nap.  There,  go!  Go! 
I  might  as  well  have  a  swarm  of  wasps 
about  me  as  such  folks!  Pack  o'  fools  and 
idiots!   Go  into  a  bank,  indeed?" 

Jos  did  go,  and  shutting  herself  up  in 
her  room  would  not  open  to  Miss  Peacock, 
who  came  fluttering  to  the  door  to  learn 
what  was  amiss.  And  she  cried  a  little, 
but  it  was  as  much  in  humiliation  as  grief. 
Her  father  was  holding  her  on  offer,  to  be 
given  or  withheld,  as  he  pleased,  while  all 
the  time  she  doubted,  and  more  than  doubt- 
ed, if  he  to  whom  she  was  on  offer,  he  from 
whom  she  was  withheld,  wanted  her. 
There  was  the  rub. 

For  Arthur,  for  more  than  a  year  past, 
and  ever  since  he  had  begun  to  attend  to 
the  bank,  had  been  strangely  silent.  He 
had  looked  and  smiled  and  teased  her,  had 
sometimes  pressed  her  hand  or  touched  her 
hair,  but  in  sport  rather  than  in  earnest, 
meaning  little.  And  she  had  begun  to  see 
this,  and  with  the  womanly  pride,  of  which, 
gentle  and  timid  as  she  was,  she  haci  her 
share,  she  had  schooled  herself  to  accept 
the  now  situation.  Now,  her  father  had 
taken  Arthur's  suit  for  granted  and  humb- 
led her.  So  Jos  cried  a  little.  But  they 
were  not  very  bitter  tears. 

CHAPTER  V 

ARTHUR  was  somewhat  intimidated 
■^^  by  his  uncle's  threats,  and  he  took 
care  to  be  at  the  bank  early  enough  on  the 
Monday  to  anticipate  the  banker's  depart- 
ure for  Garth.  He  was  certain  that  to 
approach  the  Squire  at  this  moment  in  the 
matter  of  the  railroad  was  to  invite  disas- 
ter, and  he  gave  Ovington  such  an  account 
of  the  quarrel  as  he  thought  would  deter 
him  from  going  over  at  present. 

But  the  banker  had  a  belief  in  himself 
which  success  and  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  men  had  increased.  He  was 
convinced  that  self-interest  was  the  spring 
which  moved  nine  men  out  of  ten,  and 
though  he  admitted  that  the  family  quarrel 
was  untimely,  he  did  not  agree  that  as 
between  the  Squire  and  a  good  bargain  it 
would  have  weight. 

"But  I  assure  you,  sir,  he's  like  a  bear 
with  a  sore  head,"  Arthur  urged. 

"A  bear  will  come  to  the  honey  if  its 
head  be  sore,"  the  banker  answered,  smil- 
ing. 

To  he  Continued    ■ 


Turning  Imagination  Into  Cash 


Continued  from  page  23 


taking  up  their  time.    Here  is  the  story 
of  an  actual  coup  by  an  amateur  salesman  :- 

Young  X,  a  student,  was  delegated  to 
secure  advertising  from  certain  business 
men  for  a  college  magazine.  Among  the 
prospects  on  his  list  was  a  prosperous  manu-  , 
facturer  whose  clerks  had  explicit  instruc- 
tions to  prevent  the  student's  kind  from 
gaining  access  to  the  busy  man's  office. 
Time  and  again  young  X  sent  in  his  card, 
and  on  each  occasion  was  left  to  cool  his 
heels  in  the  outer  office  until  belated  word 
would  come  through  to  him:  "Mr.  Blank 
is  too  busy  to  see  you  at  any  time  to-day." 

One  afternoon,  coming  up  the  stairs, 
young  X  noted  through  the  glass  door  that 
a  new  clerk  was  on  guard  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blank's  sanctum.  That  gave  him  an  in- 
spiration. Quickly  he  peeled  off  his  hat 
and  coat,  flung  them  in  a  corner  of  the 
outer  hall,  and,  rolling  up  his  shirt-sleeves, 
as  he  had  noted  most  of  the  clerical  work- 
ers in  adjacent  offices  had  theirs  rolled  up, 
he  walked  briskly  through  to  the  office 
gate. 

"I  think  Mr.  Blank  wants  to  see  me  at 
once,"  he  advised  the  girl  at  the  gate  as  he 
passed  hurriedly  through.  Mistaking  him 
for  an  employee  from  one  of  the  other  de- 
partments, she  smiled  and  went  on  with 
her  work. 

Blank  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the 
shirt-sleeved  youth  who  appeared  before 
his  desk.  "Well,  young  man,  who  are  you 
and  how  did  you  get  in  here?"  he  demand- 
ed. 

X  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  but  with 
rather  more  diffidence  than  boastfulness. 
He  told  of  his  repeated  failures  to  gain 
access  to  Blank's  office  and  how  he  had 
tricked  the  clerk  outside  in  a  moment  of 
desperation.    Stern  old  tiger-man  though 


he  was.  Blank  could  scarcely  repress  his 
admiration.  He  asked  the  youth  his  age 
and  when  he  expected  to  complete  his 
college  training.  "When  you  get  through," 
he  promised,  "there  will  be  a  position  open 
for  you  on  my  staff ." 

Young  X,  however,  had  another  position 
waiting  for  him  when  he  finished  his  course 
and  did  not  accept  Blank's  offer.  To-day 
young  X  is  sales  manager  with  a  western 
Ontario  organization. 

This   Butcher   Lacked 
Imagination 

IJUT  there  is  always  danger  in  attempt- 
"  ing  trickery.  Sharp  practice  may  suc- 
ceed once  or  twice  with  a  salesman,  but  in 
the  end  anything  that  even  savors  of  deceit 
will  sooner  or  later  permanently  injure  the 
reputation  of  the  salesman  and  the  house  he 
represents.  Blackmail  has  not  been  an  un- 
known practice  with  unscrupulous  solici- 
tors of  trade.  Sometimes  it  has  proved  a 
dismal  failure  as  in  the  case  of  a  gutter- 
snipe publisher,  who,  during  a  lean  period, 
thought  to  induce  a  well-to-do-butcher  to 
advertise  in  his  paper  instead  of  with  con- 
temporaries. Walking  into  the  butcher's 
place  of  business  one  day  and  being  refused 
the  order  he  sought,  he  sniffed  at  the  air  in 
a  significant  manner.  "Johnson,"  he  said, 
"your  shop  smells  to  high  Heaven.  It  is 
only  another  proof  that  you  sell  bad  meat." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  defied  the  belligerent  Johnson. 

"I  am  going  to  expose  you,"  threatened 
the  publisher.  "I  am  going  to  let  the 
people  know  you  keep  bad  meat." 

The  big  butcher  quietly  picked  up  his 
cleaver,  and,  squinting  an  eye,  tried  its 
edge  with  a  hair  pulled  out  of  the  back  of 
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lific  Route 


Eveiy  Day  in  the  year  Canadian  Pacific 
ships  are  steaming  across  two  oceans 

Service  is  the  supreme  test.    The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  the 
most  efficient  and  complete  Transportation  Service  in  the  World. 


R.ail  Service 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  over  19,600  miles 
of  railway  line.  It  is  the  direct  link  between 
the  busy  manufacturing  centres  pf  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the 
fertile  Prairie  Provinces,  and  British  Columbia. 
By  its  own  system  alone  it  serves  2,400  stations; 
by  its  controlled  lines  it  has  through  services 
to  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis,  with  connections  for  New  York 
and  numerous  points  on  other  railways  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  has  also 
connecting  coastal  steamship  services  to  Seattle 
and  Alaska. 

Passenger  Service 

Wherever  you  travel,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
takes  you  with  speed  and  comfort.  Its  splendid 
passenger  service,  fast,  frequent  and  luxurious, 
connects  our  big  cities  and  reaches  our  beauti- 
ful tourist  regions.  It  operates  two  through 
transcontinental  trains  a  day  in  each 
direction— and  in  summer  a  third, 
the  Trans-Canada  Limited,  the 
fastest  transcontinental  train  in 
North  America. 


Freight  Service 


The  Canadian  Pacific  reaches  all  the  principal 
industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Canada,  and  many,  with  direct  con- 
nections, in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  highly 
efficient  freight  service,  with  88,000  freight 
cars  in  constant  transit. 


Steamship  Services 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  27  passenger  and 
freight  steamships  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean — 
linking  Canada  with  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  etc.  On  the 
Pacific  it  has  6  steamships  linking  Canada  to 
the  Orient.  Two  additional  Atlantic  and  two 
additional  Pacific  steaunships  will  be  added 
this    summer. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  also  49  steamships 
on  the  coastal  and  inland  waters  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian-Australian  Line,  operating  in 
connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  a 
service  from  Canada  to  Honolulu,  Fiji,  New 
Zealand    and    Australia. 


Hotel  Service 

TTie  Canadian  Pacific  has  fourteen  magnificent 
hotels  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific — 
eight,  in  leading  cities  or  at  important  railway 
junctions,  open  the  year  round;  six,  a't  beautiful 
holiday  resorts  (including  four  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Rockies)  open  in  summer  only.  Cana- 
dian Pacific  hotel  service  is  the  standard  of 
excellence. 

Telegraph  Service 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  system  reaches 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  with  its  own  lines  into 
every  important  point  in  Canada  and  with 
service  to  every  point  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  ideal  route  for  commercial  and 
personal  business.  Cable  connections  with 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Express  Service 

The    Dominion    Express    Company    operates 
on  all  rail  and  steamship  lines  of  the 
Canadian   Pacific  and  upon  other 
railway  and  steamship  lines.    It 
provides  express  service — mer- 
chandise and  financial— of 
the  most  efficient  standard. 


Beforellim  Plan  ajoumey  See 


BY  RAIL 


BY  WATER 


I 
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IVER  JOHNSON 

SAFETY  AUTOMATit: 

REVOLVER 


'Help!" 


Could  you  answer  a  call  for 
help,  meet  a  criminal,  handle 
him  without  danger  to  yourself? 
Unarmed,  you'd  be  helpless. 
Armed,  you  could  uphold  law 
and  order. 

Keep  an  Iver  Johnson  in  your 
home.  No  fear  of  accident — 
knocks,  jolts,  jars,  thtunps,  can- 
not discharge  it.  You  can  even 
"Hammer  the  Hammer." 


When  needed,  the  Iver  John- 
son responds  with  lightning 
quickness  to  the  intentional  pull 
of  the  trigger. 

Hammer  and  Hammerless 
models  in  all  calibres.  Regular, 
Perfect  Rubber  and  Western 
Walnut  grips.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  the  particular  model  you 
want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS,  6  Rirer  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

N.«  York  Orice  :  99  Chambers  St.  San  Franciaco  Office:   717  Market  St. 


FIIEEI  Two  interest- 
ing booklets  full  of 
information.  Send 
at  once  for  the  one 
that  interests  you. 
"A6"  Firearms 
'■B6"     BInycles 


Irer  Juhnpfin  Champion 
Single  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  comhineaccuracy 
and  dependability .  and  are 
moderately  priced. 


Iver  Johvfion  Trui^it- 
Bridge  Bicycles  are 
world-famed  for  easy 
ridinpj  strength,  anil 
durability.  Models 
and  prices  to  suit 
everyone. 


He  Earned  Enough 

to  buy  a  Car  in 

One  Month! 

One  of  our  men,  selling 
subscriptions  t  o  MAC- 
LEAN'S, earned  over  $900.00 
for  himself  in  the  month  of 
October.  He  has  a  good 
time  in  life  —  for  he  earns 
big  money! 

YOU  can  greatly  increase 
yOUR  income  by  represent- 
ing MACLEAN'S  in  your 
spare  time  which  you're  now 
wasting.  Lose  no  more 
time.  Say,  "Tell  me  about 
your  Spare  Time  proposi- 
tion" to:    .  ./ 


Agency  Division 

MacLean's  Magazine 
Toronto 


As  a  Labor-Saver  Alone 

you  WIT.l.  riXD  THE  fl 

OiivW£Lrd 
Sliding  Furniture  Shoe 

a  most  profitable  Investment, 
lou  can  move  sour  furniture  easily 
and  smoothly  over  any  carpet  or  floor 
with  little  effort.  The  "Onward" 
saves  rijBs  from  wear  and  tear. 
.Simply  ana  quickly  put  on  without 
screws    or   sockets. 

Tell  your  dealer  that  all  the  furni- 
lurc  you  buy  must  be  equipped  with 
Glass  Base  Onward  Sliding  Furniture 
hhoes.  All  sizes  and  styles,  both  glass 
base,    smooth   metal   base. 

Made  in  Canada   by 
ONWARD    MFG.    CO.,    Kitchener,    Ofit. 


Ti 


A*A»yo^         Room 
"VCC/o  Thermometers 

Stand  between  you  and  ill 
health;  help  you  save  coal;  as- 
sure comfort  throughout  winter 

months.  One  of  many  thermometers 
^oven,  candy,  bath,  fevei — made 
by  world's  largest  manufacturers 
of  temperature  instuments.  Book- 
let telling  right  home  temperatures 
free. 


locflor  Instrument  Cpmoanks 

_     <0-ll2  Cliurcti  St.,  Tumntii 


ELMGROVE  FARM 

Eggs  For  Hatching 

Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese,  also  Wllite  and 
Barred  Hocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Rhode 
Island  Rp<ls  and  Silver  Camplnes.  Send 
for   price    list. 

J.    H.    RUTHERFORD,    Albion,    Ont. 


his  head.  Then  he  approached  his  visitor. 
"Looka  here,  Mister,"  he  bellowed,  "you 
get  out  of  my  shop,  and  stay  out,  or  j/ow'iZ 
be  some  of  the  rotten  meat  lying  around 
here." 

The  other  man  looked  from  the  menac- 
ing eyes  of  the  butcher  to  the  gleaming 
blade  of  his  cleaver  and  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  the  injunction.  His  Uttle  bluff 
had  been  effectively  called.  Fortunately, 
unscrupulous  salesmen  who  resort  to  mild 
types  of  blackmail  to  secure  business  are 
nowadays  very  rare. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  moral  fibre  is  one  of 
the  essentials  which  big  houses  demand  in 
the  men  who  would  sell  their  goods  to  the 
retailers  and  the  general  public.  In  some 
quarters  there  appears  to  be  a  belief  that 
the  averate  travelling  salesman  becomes 
worldly  and  cynical  with  a  scorn  for  the 
finer  sentiments.  Nothing  is  farther  from 
the  truth.  To  be  successful,  they  not  only 
must  hold  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
other  men,  but,  in  order  to  have  faith  in 
themselves,  they  must  have  an  inward 
justification  for  it.  They  must  /cei  dean 
— in  heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  in  body. 

Two  sales  managers  of  long  standing  and 
country-wide  experience  were  asked  what 
qualifications  they  deemed  most  essential 
in  the  men  they  picked  to  fill  highly-paid 
positions  in  their  sales  departments. 
Curiously  enough  the  two  veterans  stressed 
similar  essentials  and  apportioned  them  to 
percentages  of  value  that  were  identical: — 
1 — Sincerity,  50  per  cent. 
2 — Perscjnality,  25  per  cent. 
3 — Confidence,  25  per  cent. 
"Sincerity  shines  in  a  man's  face,"  said 
the  chief  of  a  sales  force  that  moves  mil- 
lions of  dollars' worth  of  goods  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  yearly.  "The  man  who 
is  not  sincere  sooner  or  later  convicts  him- 
self out  of  hi^  own  mouth.  He  cannot  for 
long  maintain  an  outward  appearance  of 
sincerity  if  he  does  not  live  a  clean  and 
honorable  life.  I  have  witnessed  abundant 
proof  of  that. 

"Years  ago,  when  I  was  on  the  road  my- 
self, I  made  very  valubale  connections  with 
the  head  of  a  big  house  that  resulted  in  our 
securing  almost  exclusively  what  business 
he  could  turn  Qur  way.  I  prided  myself 
I  had  gained  this  through  the  fact  that  we 
had  both  been  residents  of  the  same  town 
in  our  earlier  years.  A  matter  of  loyalty 
on  Mason's  part  to  a  fellow-townsman,  I 
thought. 

"I  was  right  in  one  sense  and  wrong  in 
another.  One  day  after  Mason  had  given 
me  an  exceptional  chance  to  meet  the 
attractive  offers  of  a  rival  company  who 
were  seeking  to  wean  his  business  away 
from  us,  this  president  and  general  manag- 
er leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair.  'Do  you 
know  why  I  give  you  preferment?'  he  asked 
me  whimsically. 

"I  said  I  surmised  it  was  partially  on 
account  of  our  former  acquaintanceship 
in  another  town, 

"Nothingof  the  sort!'  denied  Mason. 
'Friendship  isn't  the  motive.  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is.  It  is  previous  proof  that  you  are 
honorable  and  sincere.  I  saw  enough  of 
you  and  your  dealings  with  your  fellow- 
men  before  you  started  on  the  road  to 
know  I  could  trust  you  and  depend  upon 
you  to  tell  me  the  truth.  You  know  one 
grows  to  have  wonderful  confidence  in  the 
man  who  not  only  desires  to  tell  the  truth 
but  takes  infinite  care  that  he  does  not 
tamper  with  the  truth.  That's  where  you 
win!" 

The  Force  of  Imagination 

T  TNDER  the  head  of  Personality  in  the 
^-^  foregoing  list  come  personal  appear- 
ance, address,  intelligence  and  the  general- 
appeal  of  the  individual.  One  sales  man- 
ager stated  that  while  he  himself  envied 
men  of  big,  imposing  physical  proportions, 
he  had  to  admit  that  the  best  general  re- 
cords for  continued  sales  in  his  organiza- 
tion were  made  by  men  of  medium  and 
under  medium  height.  In  his  estimation 
it  was  the  "man  beneath"  that  counted. 
Confidence,  the  third  great  requisite  in  a 
salesman's  makeup,  includes  courage, 
self-reliance  and  faith  in  your  goods.  Gen- 
uine confidence  in  himself  and  the  firm  he 
is  working  for  are  absolute  essentials  if  the 
salesman  is  to  make  a  proper  appeal. 

Those  are  fundamental  qualities. 

Heads  of  big  sales  forces  also  stressed 
imagination  and  originality  as  essentials. 
No  doubt,  imagination  properly  applied  to 
selling  methods  is  one  of  the  mo»t  valuable 
assets  a  salesman  can  have — quite  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  most  effective  adver- 
tising consists  in  publicity  that  makes  a 


direct  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
individual.  The  value  of  a  trained  man 
with  an  imagination  cannot  be  computed; 
he  is  a  pearl  beyond  price.  Only  his  sev- 
erance from  the  concern  he  has  been  attach- 
ed to  will  tell  the  tale  in  gradual  loss  of  the 
prestige  he  built  up  for  it  with  the  curious 
cunning  of  a  resourceful  mind.  Imagina- 
tion is  one  of  the  gifts  divine.  Coupled  with 
industry  and  determination,  it  is  the  thing 
that  makes  the  so-called  "super  man." 

The  Ontario  supervisor  of  a  big  Cana- 
dian insurance  company  was  dilating  on 
those  very  qualities  in  salesmen  one  after- 
noon when  a  young  man  of  somewhere 
around  thirty-eight  walked  in  from  the 
outer  offices,  left  some  papers  on  his 
chief's  desk,  and  went  out  again. 

"That  man,"  indicated  the  supervisor, 
"is  our  star  salesman." 

"What  would  a  man  of  his  calibre  aver- 
age income  per  year?"  I  asked. 

"Men  of  his  particular  calibre  are  few 
and  far  between,"  replied  the  other. 
"His  total  income  last  year  was  thirty 
thousand    dollars." 

Thirty  thousand,  selling  insurance! 
That  meant  he  had  earned  for  himself 
slightly  more  than  an  average  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day  for  every  working  day  in 
1921,  one  of  the  most  difficult  years  to  sell 
something  that  people  imagined  they  could 
get  along  without. 

The  supervisor  said  he  secured  a  few 
exceptionally  large  policies,  but  in  the 
main  the  policies  which  piled  up  his  high 
total  were  about  the  general  average  in 
amount.  "One  would  almost  be  led  to  be- 
lieve it  was  largely  luck  on  his  part,  if  we 
were  to  judge  by  surface  conditions,"  con- 
tinued the  supervisor.  "As  you  may  have 
observed,  he  has  not  the  appearance  of  an 
over-worked  man.  You  never  see  him 
rushing  madly  about  and  he  does  not  work 
long  hours." 

What  then  was  behind  the  selling  power 
of  this  salesman  who  could  make  his  ser- 
vices worth  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
in  cold  cash?  Investigation  proved  that 
he  is  not  what  is  known  as  a  "mixer"  so- 
cially. Until  last  Summer  he  was  never 
identified  with  a  club  of  any  sort,  and  at 
that  time  he  joined  a  golf  club,  solely,  he 
explained,  for  the  recreation  it  would 
afford  him.    His  home  is  his  club. 

"The  man  on  the  job  who  shows  why  he 
should  get  the  business  and  depends  solely 
on  his  powers  of  proving  the  actual  value 
of  the  commodity  he  is  selling  not  only  has 
more  satisfaction  out  of  his  achievements, 
but  he  thus  increases  his  prospects  for 
future  business,"  moralized  the  super- 
visor in  discussing  the  methods  of  his  star 
salesman.  "How  often  it  is  the  experience 
of  a  club-man  to  have  a  fellow-member 
come  to  him  in  an  apologetic  manner  and 
deliver  himself  of  something  like  this: 
'Say,  Jones,  I'm  sorry  now  I  turned  that 
business  over  to  So-and-So,  but,  you  know, 
they  kept  after  me  at  the  office  so  persist- 
ently that  I  signed  up  with  them  to_get 
the  thing  over  with.  Next  time,  old  man, 
I'll  try  to  remember  you.' 

"Now  that  is  not  by  any  means  an  un- 
common experience  with  business  men  and 
salesmen  who  depend  too  much  on  club 
membership  taking  the  place  of  eternal 
business  vigilance.  Fiirthermore,  while  it 
is  a  poor  sportsman  who  will  attempt  to 
drum  business  during  visits  to  his  club,  it 
often  actually  happens  that  a  'prospect' 
will  resent  the  overtures  of  a  fellow-club- 
man on  the  pounds  that  he  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  friendship-to  sell  him  some- 
thing. A  man  properly  'sold'  should  be 
'sold'  on  the  merits  of  the  goods  he  is  buy- 
ing and  without  leaving  an  after-impression 
that  he  spent  his  good  money  to  do  some- 
body a  favor.  Clubs  are  all  right  in  their 
place,  and  I  belong  to  several  myself;  but 
out  of  a  long  experience  as  a  salesman,  not 
only  of  insurance,  but  of  books  and  several 
other  commodities,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  social  pull  is  not  an  essential 
in  the  matter  of  securing  business  and,  that 
thirty  thousand  dollar  a  year  man  we  were 
just  discus.sing  is  a  living  proof  of  it." 

"But  then  there  must  be  some  particular 
reason  for  his  phenomenal  sales,"  I  con- 
tended.   "What  would  you  say  it  was?" 

Making  the  Other  Man 
"See   It" 

I  WOULD  say  it  was  his  ability  to  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  of  the  people  he 
approaches  with  a  proposition,"  the  super- 
visor replied.  "Let  me  cite  an  instance 
which  illustrates  the  point.  There  is  a 
well-known  business  man  in  this  city  whom 
I  tried  to  insure  for  a  period  of  years.    I 
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edition  of  a  mosi^  eeonomicajf and re/iahfe  ear 


nnmS  new  five-passenger  Sedan   brings  within    the  reach 
•'■  of  everyone  the  possibility  of  indulging  his  preference  for 
a  closed  car.j^ 

Graceful  in  design,  superb  in  finish  and  appointments, 
extremely  comfortable,  this  new  Four-Door  490  Sedan  fills 
the  demand  of  a  roomy  well  finished  closed  car  at  less  cost 
than  the  average  touring  model. 

This  car  is  powered  with  the  famous  490  power  plant 
and  has  all  the  improved  features  which  are  making  the 
Chevrolet  490  the  "talked  of"  car  this  year. 

See  this  Chevrolet  model  at  the  nearest  Chevrolet  dealers 
who  will    tell  you    about  our  plan    of    deferred    payments. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  CO.  of  CANADA  u^nei 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada  LimUei 
OSHAWA  WINNIPEG 


$1195 

f.  o.  b.  OsKqwo 
Saks  Tax  Extra 
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Their  wedding 

anniversary  made 
happy  because  he 
remembered. 

^SlTND  flowers   ex- 
vtaJ  pressed  for  him 
^^  what  words  alone 
could  never  do. 
Do  you  remember? 
Do  you  place  a  red  ink 
ring  around  that  day 
on  the  calendar  which 
is  your  wedding  anni- 
versary,    somebody's 
birthday  or  some  spe- 
cial day  to  re-  j^ 
member    [and     >  ^j^ 

V^  A  graceful, 
thoughtful  tribute  is  a 
gift  of  flowers  to  those 
dear  to  you. 
And  flowers  so  beau- 
tifully express  you. 
They  are  always  in 
good  taste,  always 
right,  always  timely 
and  always  so  wel- 
come. The  man  who 
counts  is  the  man  who 
remembers. 


Through  the  Florists'  Tel- 
egraph Delieery  Sereice, 
j  lowers  may  be  delivered 
within  a  few  hours  to  any 
address  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 


\,a£t^:^ 


advised  him  to  take  out  fifty  thousand  in 
addition  to  the  protection  which  he  al- 
ready carried,  feeling  that  amount  was  the 
maximum  I  could  induce  him  to  consider. 
I  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  him  and 
rival  salesmen  were  quite  as  unsuccessful. 
His  stock  reply  was,  'Oh,  I  carry  enough 
insurance  now  to  take  care  of  immediate 
expenses  in  case  I  should  die  suddenly. 
That  was  about  all  one  could  get  out  of 
him.  Finally  I,  with  the  others,  gave  him 
up  ae  a  hard-boiled  impossibility. 

"It  was  some  years  later  that  the  agent 
we  were  talking  about  walked  in  with  a 
policy  from  this  very  man  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars! 

"How  did  he  land  it?  He  told  me  he 
first  .studied  the  man  and  the  various 
businesses  in  which  he  was  interested  and 
found  that  he  was  the  driving  force  in  them 
all.  One  day  he  dropped  in  on  the  'pros- 
pect' and  in  the  fewest  possible  words  drew 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  businesses  the  latter 
had  created,  their  wonderful  development 
and  the  possibilities  they  had  if  the  man 
who  conceived  them  lived  long  enough  to  per- 
fect his  dream. 

"  'But,  Mr.  Smith,'  he  followed  up, 
'what  if  you  died  to-morrow?  You  know 
better  than  anyone  else  that  the  immediate 
taking  away  pf  the  main  asset  of  the  busi- 
ness— which  is  yourself — would  make  its 
value  depreciate  tremendously.  Perhaps 
it  would  depreciate  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  you  have  ever  let  yourself  realize 
it  would.  You  say  you  have  most  of  your 
spare  cash  tied  up  in  these  enterprises. 
What  would  your  f amilydolforreadymoney 
in  such  a  case?  The  succession  duties  in 
connection  with  your  estate  would  have  to 
be  paid,  within  a  short  period,  in  cash. 
That  would  mean,  perhaps,  that  your 
heirs  would  have  to  sell,  at  a  sacrifice,  vital 
portions  of  the  businesses  you  have  worked 
so  hard  to  create,  in  order  to  meet  the 
succession  duties  and  carry  on  after  your 
death.  It  is  this  possible  crisis  in  your 
family's  affairs  that  I  have  come  here  to 
offer  you  security  against.' 

"Then  the  salesman,  while  his  prospect 
was  picturing  the  chaos  that  might  actual- 
ly occur  in  such  an  eventuality,  laid  his 
proposition  before  him  and  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  closing  for  a  policy  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

There  are  times,  however,  when  the 
imagination  of  the  "prospect"  isbyabad 
move  on  the  part  of  the  salesman  started 
working  in  the  reverse  order.  Take  the 
case  of  a  well-to-do  young  farmer  whom  an 
insurance  agent  friend  had  been  working  on 
for  some  time.  One  day,  while  the  farmer 
was  in  the  city,  the  agent  thought  to  im- 
press him  with  the  financial  strength  of  his 
company  by  taking  him  through  the  head 
offices,  and  showing  him  the  fine  building 
and  its  magnificent  appointments.  After- 
wards they  had  lunch  with  a  half-dozen 
other  insurance  agents  of  the  company. 

"I  was  mighty  glad  to  get  away,"  the 
prospect  told  a  friend  next  day.  "During 
lunch  not  one  of  those  seven  insurance  men 
said  a  word  about  business,  but  they  all 
looked  at  me  with  such  hunger  in  their 
eyes  I  felt  like  one  in  a  den  of  muzzled 
lions.  Later,  when  my  friend,  Archie,  did 
broach  me  on  taking  a  policy,  I  kept  on 
seeing  those  expensive  head  offices  and 
the  high  salaried  men  in  them,  and  it  stuck 
in  my  mind  he  was  really  asking  me  to 
take  a  share  in  paying  for  all  of  it.  I  didn't 
insure." 

The  Secret  of  One  Man's 
Success 

IMAGINATION  is  sometimes  used  by 
■*•  expert  salesmen  to  spur  their  own  minds 
to  the  keenest  effort.  A  veteran  salesman, 
now  an  inside  executive  with  his  firm,  but 
whoformerly  traveled  all  over  Canada  with 
a  special  high-priced  line  of  goods,  once  told 
me  this  story  of  his  experiences:  "I  learned 
salesmanship  under  two  old-timers,  both 
hard-headed,self-madecaptainsof  industry. 
They  'broke  me  in'  canvassing  local 
'prospects'  there  was  little  hope  of  ever 
selling  to.  Later  on  I  was  given  a  list  that 
was  slightly  better.  Still  I  failed  to  make 
sales  of  any  account.  One  day,  while  on 
my  way  to  interview  a  particularly  desir- 
able customer  I  had  time  and  again  failed 
to  secure,  I  fell  into  seriously  wondering 
why  I  didn't  make  good.  Frankly,  I  was 
pretty  well  discouraged  and  just  about 
ready  to  quit. 

"To  reach  the  office  of  this  customer  I 
had  to  pass  over  an  open  field.  On  the 
way  across  this  field  I  had  to  climb  a  fence, 
and,  while  straddling  it,  I  looked  down  at 
my  muddy  shoes  and  soiled  trbuser  legs 
and  the  thought  struck  me,  'What  would 


my  bosses  think  of  me  if  they  could  see  me 
now?'  And  with  that  thought  came  an 
after-clap  of  inspiration.  After  I  had 
wiped  away  the  mud  from  my  clothing  I 
walked  boldly  into  the  private  office  of  the 
customer  and  talked  to  him  just  thesame  as 
I  might  if  my  chiefs  were  standing  at  my 
elbow  watching  my  every  movement  and 
listening  to  every  word  I  said. 

"I  sold  that  customer  a  bill  of  goods  with 
such  remarkable  ease  I  went  away  aston- 
ished at  myself.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  my  success  as  a  salesman.  Even  to  the 
last  day  I  spent  on  the  road  I  used  to 
address  myself  quietly  before  entering  a 
customer's  office,  say  something  after  this 
fashion:  'Now  the  heads  of  the  firm  are 
watching  you;  don't  do  or  say  anything 
you  would  not  do  or  say  if  they  were  right 
at  your  elbow.' 

"I  carried  those  two  imaginary  person- 
alities with  me  wherever  I  went  to  do  busi- 
ness and  between  the  three  of  us  we  built 
up  a  business  I  have  since  been  given  a 
lion's  share  of  credit  for  establishing." 


w 


What  About   Luck? 

HAT  about  luck?   Well,  the  element 
of  luck — pure   accident — occasion- 


ally plays  a  part.  The  insurance  agent  in 
the  following  c&se  won  out  by  that  route, 
though  at  the  time  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
notion  that  anything  but  his  ability  was  to 
be  credited.  An  artist  I  know  wanted  to 
increase  the  life  insurance  he  carried  by  a 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  turned  down  by 
one  company  after  another,  because  their 
medical  examiners  found  indications  of 
definite  organic  trouble.  About  a  year 
after  he  had  given  up  hope,  a  friend  who 
had  just  gone  into  insurance  salesmanship 
commenced  to  worry  him  for  a  policy. 
One  day,  in  order  to  end  the  matter,  the 
artist  consented  to  be  insured.  "You  can 
make  the  policy  for  five  thousand  dollars," 
he  said  with  a  grin.  "For,"  he  told  him- 
self, "I'll  never  get  past  the  medical  ex- 
aminer." 

Imagine  his  consternation  when  the  in- 
surance doctor  gave  him  a  clean  bill!  The 
symptoms  on  which  he  had  previously  been 
turned  down  had  disappeared.  "It  simply 
cost  me  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  dol- 
lars in  a  first  yearly  premium  for  that 
practical  joke  I  thought  I  was  turning  on  a 
green  insurance  man,"  said  the  artist.  "Oh 
well,  such  is  life.  I've  got  the  insurance  and 
an  assurance  that  my  health  is  all  right  in 
return  for  it." 


Bridging   a   Commercial    Chasm 
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Farm         Farm 

Products , 
Lumber     Lumber 
Canada's      Woods  Needs  of 

Natural        Mines        Metals       World 
Resources     Fisheries   Fisheries    Market 
Furs  Furs— U.  S. 

Exp'ts$13  Was 
million  $100  Million 
It. is  ridiculous  to  have  to  acknowledge 
it  in  these  days  of  economics  and  statistics 
that  the  figures  have  never  been  compiled 
to  show  what  Canada  can  potentially 
produce  in  these  things  and  what  the 
world  demands  are  for  these  things;  but  a 
glance  is  enough  to  show  that  Canada's 
road  to  prosperity,  what  will  make  her  as 
powerful  as  the  United  States,  is  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  these  two— what  she 
has  and  what  the  world  wants. 

Sufficient  facts  do  exist  to  show  that  she 
is  delivering  only  about  a  tenth  of  what 
one  market  has  to  have  in  these  essential 
products.  That  market  is  the  United 
States.  If  to  the  United  States  market  of 
105,000,000  people,  you  add  90,000,000 
Latin-Americans,  (not  counting  Indians, 
whose  needs  will  grow  as  new  products 
create  the  demand  for  them,)  the  British 
market  of  47,000,000,  the  French,  German, 
Austrian  and  Russian  market  of  over  200,- 
000,000  people,  and  the  Oriental  market  of 
at  least  300,000,000,  (I  leave  out  those 
sections  of  the  Orient,  which  grow  what  we 
grow) — it  isn't  a  guess  very  far  wrong  to 
say  Canada  is  not  delivering  5%  to  the 
world  of  what  the  world  needs  of  her  prod- 
ucts. 

I    could   give   examples    of   this,   that 
would  fill  AfacLeaji's  from  cover  to  cover. 
Take  farm  products  alone  and^you  have 
to  subdivide  them  thus: 

Wheat 
Barley 
Flour 
Oats 
Farm  Products      Butter 
Cattle 
Potatoes 
Fruit 
Cheese 
World  demands  for  wheat  are  500,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  all  the  Americas 
produce.     "Well,"  the  indignant  answer 
comes  back,  "aren't  we  producing  from 
200,000,000  to  300,000,000  bushels  for  ex- 
port?" 

Face  the  Essential  Facts 

/^UT  out  the  indignation  and  face  facts 
^  and  discard  publicity  bunk.  No,  you 
are  not,  not  in  the  very  best  years.  When 
prices  were  $2  plus,  the  cash  value  of  ex- 
ported grain  ran  to  more  than  $300,000,000 
but  the  world  demand  that  year  at  $2  plus 
was  for  a  billion  dollars  of  wheat.  Canada 
got  only  a.  third  of  it;  and  in  normal  years, 
the  amount  of  Canadian  grain  that  goes 
to  Europe  is  nearer  100,000,000  bushels 
than  200,000,000— only  20%  of  the  de- 
mand filled  by  Canada.  If  you  doubt 
these  figures,  write  to  the  Canadian  Rail- 
way Board  and  get  the  exact  number  of 
bushels  of  Canadian  grain,  that  go  from 
Canadian  perts  to  European  ports. 


"But,"  you  answer,  "a  great  deal  of  this 
Canadian  grain  goes  to  Europe  via  Ameri- 
can ports." 

That  is  just  the  point;  and  when  it  goes 
out  through  the  American  re-exporter,  he 
gets  the  profit,  which  Canada  should  have. 
Right  now,  Germany  is  in  the  Argentina 
market  for  thirty-three  million  bushels  of 
grain  at  $1.50,  and  in  the  world  market 
for  75  million  bushels.  The  Canadian 
farmer  is  getting  in  the  far  West  60c,  at 
intermediate  points  80c,  at  central  markets 
$1  plus. 

Right  now  one  of  the  smallest  countries 
in  Central  America  is  in  the  market  for 
3,000,000  bushels  of  grain  at  $4.80  (U.S. 
currency)  a  bushel. 

Canada  has  her  own  merchant  marine, 
of  which  she  should  be  proud  in  spite  of 
party  jibes;  and  if  she  does  not  go  out  for 
profits  on  her  own  trade,  she  cannot  expect 
other  nations  to  work  for  her  profit  and  not 
their  own.  That  is  the  real  animus  of  the 
opposition  to  Canada  having  her  own 
legations  and  consuls;  but  she  can  over- 
come that  animus  by  sending  her  trade 
agents  to  every  port  in  the  buying  world; 
and  we  are  spending  to  extend  export  trade 
according  to  the  Griffenhagen  Report 
$138,254,  according  to  the  Department  of 
"Trade  and  Commerce,  $230,000,  where  we 
are  expending  more  than  $4,000,000  to 
bring  in  colonists  and  advance  agriculture. 
Or  take  another  aspect. 
The  Canadian  West  has  to-day  more 
than  30,000,000  acres  under  the  plow,  or 
supposed  to  be  under  the  plow — owned  by 
farmers,  even  if  abandoned  by  some,  or 
left  fallow  in  some  years;  but  the  Canadian 
West  has  some  300,000,000  acres  that  are 
arable  and  ought  to  be  under  the  plow 
and  are  not.  "That  is — only  a  tenth  of  the 
land  is  producing,  that  ought  to  be  produc- 
ing. Why  isn't  the  rest  under  the  plow? 
Because  we  haven't  bridged  the  chasm 
between  what  the  world  wants  and  what 

we  have  to  deliver  to  the  world.        

Speaking  of  cattle,  we  cannot  compete 
in  the  Latin- American  markets,  which  buy 
from  Argentina  and  which  owing  to  a  mild 
climate  can  raise  cattle  cheaper  than  Can- 
ada can.  Mexico  is  not  and  never  can  be  in 
that  class.  She  has  no  high  overhead  ex- 
pense of  wintering  cattle;  but  in  the  areas 
where  cattle  need  only  be  stabled  for  milk- 
ing and  the  stables  are  wattle  roofed  sheds, 
there  is  such  drought  that  feed  is  only  en- 
sured by  irrigation;  and  this  makes  for 
terribly  high  prices  for  cattle  and  milk — 
$200  for  thin  scrubs  and  35c  a  quart  for 
fresh  milk.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  trade,  of  course.  Full  grown 
imported  are  terribly  subject  to  a  deathly 
tick;  but  young  cattle  in  good  fettle  be- 
come immune,  and  the  calves  of  these 
young  are  immune  from  birth. 

So  I  could  go  on  down  the  list  of  farm 
produce — butter,  which  farmers  could  not 
sell  at  the  country  store  last  year  at  15c  a 
pound,  sold  in  tin  foil  containers  to  prevent 
contamination,  at  $1.50  on  the  Border,  to 
$3.40   inland. 

Suffice  to  prove  we  are  not  bridging  the 
chasm  between  what  Canada  has  and  what 
the  world  wants. 
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Yes.  this  is  a 

Paramount  Night 


WHAT  do  you  do  about  seeing 
all  the  great  Paramount 
Pictures? 

You  know  that  you  don't  like  to 
miss  the  really  great  photoplays, 
the  real  works  of  art  on  the  screen, 
those  that  set  a  stimulating  stand- 
ard for  all  the  rest! 

Do  you  let  it  go  at  wishing? 

Seize  these  pleasurable  hours 
that  Paramount  prepares  for  you. 
Telephone  your  theatre.  Put  the 
question  straight:  "Is  it  a  Paramount 
Picture?" 

People  everywhere  are  finding 
this  is  the  thing  to  do.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  were 
so  few  good  pictures  from  other 
sources.  Good  productions  seem  to 
be  scarce. 


There  are  about  1000  theatres 
in  Canada  to  be  kept  busy.  They 
cannot  all  have  a  Paramount  picture 
every  day.  But  when  they  have  one, 
you  ought  to  know  it.  You  do  not 
want  to  miss  a  good  film. 

You  see  how  important  it  is  to 
telephone  first,  or  to  verify  by 
theatre's  advertisements  or  lobby 
display.  The  answer  tells  immediate- 
ly whether  the  picture  is  the  work 
of  that  unique  cluster  of  talent 
drawn  together  by  Paramount's 
unusual  facilities. 

Act  today.  Your  tele- 
phone tells  the  day  and 
the  hour  and  the  location 
of  all  the  thrilling  shows! 
Use  it  to  your  own  ad- 
vantage! 


Qhramouni  Q^iciures 


If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture 


it's  the  best  show  in  town 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS  -LASKY  CORPORATION  : 

AI>OLPH  ZUKOR /''-(/.  JtS.SE  L.LASKY  V.cr  Pp«    CECILS  DEMILLE  Dirtftorgnurot  *l 


N  F.  W   V  O  R  H 


7-T-T- 


.1,:.^' 


A^;  /'   />'ir 


Paramount  Pictures 

listed  in  order  of  release 

February  1, 1922,  to  April  1, 1922 

Ask  your  theatre  manager  when 
he  will  show  them 

Cecil  B.  DeMille*3  Production 

"Saturday  Night" 

By  Jcanie  Macphcrson 

Betty  Compson  in 

"The  Law  and  the  Woman" 

Adapted  from  the  Clyde  Fitch  play 

"The  Woman  in  the  Case" 

A  Penrhyn  Stanlaws  Production 

"One  Glorious  Day" 

With  Will  Rogers  and  Lila  Lee 

By  Walter  Woods  and  O.  B.  Barringer 

George  Melford's  Production 

"Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty" 

With  Dorothy  Dalton 

From  the  story  by  Frank  Norris 

May  McAvoy  in 

•*A  Homespun  Vamp" 

By  Hector  TurnbuU 

A  Rcalart  Production 


"Boomerang  Bill" 

With  Lionel  Barrym,ore 

By  Jack  Boyle 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 

Ethel  Clayton  in  "Her  Own  Money" 
Adapted  from  the  play  by  Mark  Swan 

John  S.  Robertson's  Production 

"Love's  Boomerang" 

With  Ann  Forrest 

From  the  novel  "Pcrpctua" 

By  Dian  Clayton  Calthrop 


Constance  Binney  in 

"Midnight" 

By  Harvey  Thcw 

A  Realart  Production 

Pola  Negri  in  "The  Red  Peacock" 

Bebe  Daniels  in 

"A  Game  Chicken" 

By  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam 

A  Realart  Production 

William  S.  Hart  in 

"Travclin*  On" 

By  William  S.  Hart 

A  William  S.  Hart  Production 

Elsie  Ferguson  and  Wallace  Reid  in 

"Forever" 

By  George  DuMaurier 

A  George  Fitzmauricc  Production 

Gloria  Swan  son  tn 

"The  Husband's  Trademark" 

By  Clara  Beranger 

Wanda  Hawley  in 

"Bobbed  Hair" 

By  Hector  Turnbult 

A  Realart  Production 

Cecil  B.  DeMille's  Production     - 
"Fool's  Paradise" 
Suggested  by  Leonard  Merrick's  ttory 
"The  Laurels  and  the  Lady" 

Constance  Binney  in 
"The  Sleep  Walkers" 
By  Aubrey  SpauCfer 
A  Realart  Production 


Jack  Holt  in 

"While  Satan  Sleeps" 

From  the  novel 

"The  Parson  of  Panamint" 

By  Peter  B.  Kyne 

Marion  Davies  in 

"The  Young  Diana" 

By  Marie  CorelU 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 

Thomas  Mcighan  in 

"If  You  Believe  It.  It's  So" 

By  Pcrley  Poore  Shcehan 
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Bedroom 
Walls— 

What  to  do 
With  Them 

■"pHE  best  plan  is  to  give 
•*•  them  a  coat  of  Lowe 
Brothers  Mellotone,  which 
is  made  in  a  variety  of  soft 
colorings. 

Mellotone  is  a  flat  oil 
paint  that  is  easily  applied 
with  a  brush.  Quickly  dries 
with  a  dull  velvety  finish 
that  is  restful  to  the  eyes. 

Mellotone  colorings  were 
made  to  match  the  gray- 
tones  of  Nature's  wild- 
flowers.  They  come  in  a 
wide  selection  of  beautiful 
tints,  enabling  you  to  bring 
the  great  outdoors  indoors. 

Mellotone    is    the    most 


economical,  the  most  sani- 
tary and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory treatment  you  can  give 
your  walls.  Enables  you  to 
wash  off  spots  and  keep 
your  walls  fresh  and  invit- 
ing. 

Send  for  free  descriptive 
booklet  it  may  save  you 
money. 


LowQ  BrofhersXitnited 

PAINT    MAKERS  —  VARNISH    MAKERS 

Factory  Toronto.  Branches:   Winnipeg,  Calgary,   Halifax. 


;-        Paints  -  Varnishes 


Now — as  to  Economy 


■pCONOMY  is  not  only  a  matter  of  saving.  It  consists  also  of 
■*-'  spending  money  to  best  advantage.  You  can  often  add  materially 
to  the  effectiveness  of  your  purchases  by  reading  the  advertisements. 

Advertising  identifies  goods  of  unquestioned  value.  When  a 
manufacturer  puts  his  name  on  a  product  and  tells  you  about  it,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  worth  while.  It  does  not  pay  to  advertise 
merchandise  that  is  not.  sound.    The  comebacks  are  too  costly. 

Make  a  practice  of  reading  advertisements.  Read  them  as  news 
from  the  busmess  world,  published  for  your  benefit. 

Sometimes  they  keep  you  from  making  an  unwise  purchase  by 
ponitmg  out  just  why  one  article  suits  your  needs  better  than  another 
A  step  toward  real  economy! 

Often,  they  help  you  live  better  and  dress  better  and  make  more 
of  your  income  in  every  way.    Also,  real  economy. 

And  you  will  find  that  they  frequently  save  you  money. 

Economy,  certainly 


Our  Vast  Lumber  Resources 

ONE  of  Canada's  greatest  natural  assets 
and  resources  is  in  her  lumber  woods. 
Canada  possesses  the  second  greatest  lum- 
ber resources  in  the  world.     At  no  time  do 
I  find  Canada's  lumber  exports^timber 
.ind    pulpwood    products — exceed    $250,- 
000,000.     Unfortunately,   the  figures   do 
not  exist  to  show  the  demand  of  the  world 
markets  for  lumber;  but  the  figures  do 
exist  to  show  the  market  demands  for  one 
section  of  the  world  markets.     Take  New 
York  City,  not  its  suburbs.     In  a  popula- 
tion of  .?, 500,000,  there  is  a  Rhortage  for 
400,000  people.     La.st  summer,  the  short- 
age was  for  500,000  people,  but  hard  times 
compelled  a  great  many  people  to  move 
out  to  the  eoimtry;  so  that  in  the  average 
small  village  within  a  radius  of  seventy 
miles  from  New  York,  there  is  hardly  such 
a  thing  as  a  vacant  shack,  or  house.     Only 
the  mansion  house  type  is  empty  because 
people  cannot  afford  to  keep  it  up.     A 
Senate  Committee  is  now  planning  for  the 
erection  of  80,000  moderate  sized  houses. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  lumber  will  go 
into  these  houses;  but  I  know  when  I  built 
a  farm  house  just  before  the  War  and  prices 
were  lower  than  they  are  now — the  bill  for 
lumber  alone  ran  close  to  $2,600;  and  when 
I  built  a  very  moderate  sized  sanitary  cow 
barn  three  years  ago,  the  bill  for  lumber 
alone  exceeded  $3,500.     In  both  cases  all 
the  lumber  except  some  cypress  wainscot- 
ting  came  from  British  Columbia.    Now 
suppose  we  put  the  cost  of  the  lumber 
going  in  these  80,000  homes  to  be  built  at 
$2,000.     In  houses  of  ten  rooms,  the  cost 
will  be  much  more.    The  cost  of  that  lum- 
ber to  the  New  York  home  builders  will  be 
80.000  X  $2,000  or  $160,000,000.    That  is 
only  one  city,  remember,  suffering  a  ter- 
rible shortage  of  building  material  in  the 


Eastern  States.  Every  big  city  East  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  suffering  a  proportionate 
shortage.  And  the  cause  of  the  shortage 
chiefly  is  that  costs  of  lumber  have  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  home  builder  of 
average  means.  If  Canadian  lumber  could 
be  delivered  to  these  centre^  at  moderate 
cost,  there  would  be  a  jump  of  about  two 
billion  dollars  in  requirements  for  Cana- 
dian lumber;  and  there  would  be  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  unemployment  among 
carpenters  in  the  East  and  mill  workers 
in  the  Canadian  West.  By  actual  survey, 
the  shortage  of  building  material  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  to-day  two  billion  dollars. 
Is  Canada  getting  such  demands  for  her 
Western    Lumber? 

She  is  not,  as  the  unemployment  testi- 
fies. 

Why  not? 

Becaase  she  is  not  bridging  the  chasm 
between  what  she  has  to  sell  and  what  the 
world  must  buy;  and  calling  names  and 
mis-stating  facts  will  never  build  that 
bridge. 

Isn't  it  worth  while  for  Canada  to  set 
herself  to  the  National  Policy  of  building 
that  bridge? 

Will  she  gain  more  by  letting  Labor  call 
Capital  names,  and  Capital  call  Labor;  by 
letting  Producer  curse  Consumer,  and 
Consumer  curse  Producer?  Or  will  she 
gain  more  by  bidding  all  classes  get  their 
heads  together,  or  have  their  heads  knocked 
together?  Which  policy  will  jdeld  great- 
est good  to  all?  I  don't  purpose  answering 
that  question;  for  whichever  way  you 
answer  will  evoke  a  shower  of  brick-bats; 
and  while  I  don't  mind  brick-bats — they 
always  prove  something  has  wakened  up — 
I  have  never  found  that  brick-bats  build 
bridges;  and  it  is  bridges  Canada  needs 
to-day. 

Article  No.  3  will  appear  April  1 


J    u    d    g    m    e    n 
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the  expansion  of  the  factory.  Prepared  it 
and  perfected  it,  by  weeks  of  application, 
until  he  was  sure  that  it  was  sound  and 
good  and  wise.  And  when  his  plans  were 
ready,  buttressed  and  fortified,  he  pre- 
sented them  to  the  attention  of  his  older 
brother. 

"It  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  dying 
soul  of  this  man  in  the  dock  before  you, 
gentlemen.  He  had  committed  everything 
to  this  attempt.  And  when  he  put  them  to 
the  issue,  he  knew  this  was  so.  Defeated 
to-day,  he  could  be  no  more  than  a  slave 
hereafter 

"You  remember  the  evidence.  His 
brother  listened,  listened  with  that  de- 
risive smile  which  even  those  others  who 
were  present  at  the  conference  remarked. 
Listened,  took  the  sheets  of  paper  on 
which  the  details  were  set  down,  glanced 
them  idly' through — and  tore  them  across 
and  across  and  across  till  the  tiny  bits 
fluttered  from  his  hands  into  the  waste 
basket  at  his  side. 

"You  remember  what  he  said.  'Father 
put  the  control  and  the  decision  in  my 
hands.  He  was  wise.  I  am  the  one  to 
decide.    Stick  to  your  routine,  boy.' 

"And  the  soul  of  this  man  died." 


A  N  INCIDENT  sprang  into  the  Judge's 
■^^  mind,  complete  in  all  details.  He 
remembered  it  ever  so  vividly;  remember- 
ed it.  because  it  had  been  his  wife's  last 
effort  to  win  back  the  past.  The  last 
flame  that  leaped  upward  from  the  dying 
embers  of  the  girl  she  once  had  been. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
That  morning,  at  breakfast,  she  handed 
him  an  envelope,  bidding  him  open  it 
when  he  was  in  his  office.  He  took  it  with- 
out meeting  her  eyes,  his  own  at  the  mo- 
ment absorbed  in  a  sheaf  of  papers  on  the 
table  by  his  plate.  Put  the  envelope  in  his 
pocket,  and  till  late  that  afternoon  forgot 
it  altogether.  When  he  opened  it,  he  found 
that  it  was  an  invitation,  couched  in  for- 
inal  terms.  "Miss  Elizabeth  Tarleton," 
his  wife  had  written,  "reauests  the  pleasure 
of  the  company  of  Mr.  David  Rodman  at 
dinner,  this  evening  at  seven." 

And  on  a  separate  bit  of  paper,  in  her 
small,  pretty  hand: 

_  "I  hope  you  can  get  home  in  plenty  of 
time,  Davy  dear.  And  will  you  put  on  the 
clothes  that  I'll  lay  out  for  you?  They'll 
be  on  your  bed.  I'll  meet  you  in  the  living 
room  at  seven." 
Reading,  he  frowned  a  little.  He  did  not 


like  being  called  "Davy."  His  name  was 
"pavid."  Also,  it  was  not  convenient  for 
him  to  get  home  so  early,  that  afternoon. 
It  would  mean  cancelling  an  appointment 
of  some  importance. 

In  the  end,  he  decided  to  himior  her  to 
that  extent.  Yet  did  it  with  an  ill  grace, 
grudgingly.  Reached  home,  as  matters 
chanced,  at  a  quarter  before  seven;  and 
went  to  his  room.  There  were  garments  on 
the  bed;  they  were  familiar,  yet  strange. 
Something  grotesque  about  them ...  He 
picked  them  up,  handled  them  distaste- 
fully. 

After  a  moment,  he  saw  that  they  were 
the  component  parts  of  that  costume 
which  he  had  worn  when  he  was  Romeo, 
ten  years  before.  She  had  treasured  them, 
then,  through  the  intervening  years.  The 
fact  irked  him.  He  had  tried  to  forget  the 
follies  of  his  youth,  and  his  impatience 
with  her  was,  quite  illogically,  increased 
when  he  realized  that  the  costume  was 
entirely  too  small  for  him  now,  that  he 
could  not  by  any  possibiUty  get  into  the 
hose  and  doublet 

He  went  down  the  stairs,  very  much  on 
his  dignity;  and  in  the  living  room  saw 
Juliet  waiting  for  him,  eyes  shining,  and 
soft  cheeks  afire ....  But  when  she  saw 
him,  disappointment  leaped  into  her  face. 
"You  didn't  put  them  on?"  she  cried. 

He  shook  his  head,  embarrassed  as  much 
on  her  account  as  on  his  own.  "Ridiculous! 
Of  course  not,"  he  replied.  He  would  not 
confess  it  was  because  they  were  too  small. 
"What  folderol,   Elizabeth!" 

She  fought  to  save  the  hour  for  which 
she  had  planned  so  tenderly.  "It  doesn't 
matter,"  she  cried.  "You're  the  same  to 
me. . . ."    and  began  softly,  whimsically: 

"  'Oh  Romeo,  Romeo!    Wherefore  art 
thou  Romeo? 
'Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name 


But  he  would  have  none  of  that.  "Isn't 
dinner  served?"    he  asked  harshly. 

She  was  always  so  easily  crushed  into 
silence.  They  went  into  the  dining  room 
together,  and  sat  down.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  valiant  spirit  in  her.  She  would 
not  yet  confess  defeat,  and  when  they  had 
been  served,  and  the  maid  had  withdrawn, 
she  said  almost  imploring: 

"You  do  like  my  costume,   Davy?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  critical  eyes.  "It 
is  faded  with  the  years,  Elizabeth,"  he 
replied. 

So,  through  that  dinner  which  she  had 
meant  to  make  so  gay  an  hour,  they  spoke 
no  more.  Afterward,  when  he  had  lighted 


his  cigar,  she  fled  away  to  her  room.  He 
did  not  see  her  again  till  next  morning. 

*•*••♦•» 

JOHN  HALL'S  voice  broke  once  more 
♦-'  into  the  Judge's  revery.  "A  clod  on 
legs,"  he  cried.  "Crushed,  and  broken,  and 
debased.  Yet  there  was  in  him  still  a 
spark  that  could,  leap  to  fire.  And  one 
day,  the  older  brother  fanned  that  spark 
into  flame.  Called  him  coward  and  craven. 
We  have  his  words,  in  the  testimony. 
'You're  not  so  brave  as  a  rat,  brother  mine,' 
he  said.  'Even  a  rat  will  fight.  You  hate 
me;  you'd  kill  me  if  you  dared.  Yet  do  not 
dare ' 

'"This  man  who  is  on  trial  was  sitting 
at  his  desk,  and  an  upper  drawer  of  the 
desk  was  open.  There  was  a  revolver  in 
this  drawer.  He  lifted  it  and  turned  to 
face  his  brother.  And  the  man  who  had 
killed  his  soul,  saw  the  weapon,  and — 
laughed.  Then  toppled  forward  to  the 
floor,  a  bullet  through  his  grinning  face, 
and    through    his    brain ..." 

Judge  Rodman  heard,  dimly,  through 
the  veil  of  his  abstraction.  It  was  almost 
too  hot  to  be  borne.  The  fly  still  harassed 
him.  He  could  doubtless  have  killed  it 
before  this;  but  his  dignity  forbade  a  ges- 
ture that  might  have  proved  futile.  .  .  . 

He  no  longer  heard  the  lawyer;  seemed 
to  hear,  instead,  the  voice  of  his  dead  wife, 
pleading 

*  *         *         *         *         **         * 

ILIER  spirit  had  flamed  into  a  last  revolt, 
■*•  •*■  even  as  had  the  spirit  of  this  man  in 
the  dock  before  him.   All  these  memories 

of  his  were  so  tormentingly  vivid She 

had  a  friend,  a  woman,  unhappily  wed; 
and  these  two  wives  had  clung  together 
c  lirough  the  years.  Then  the  other  woman's 
husband  divorced  her. 

When  he  heard  of  this,  the  Judge  for- 
bade his  wife  to  see  her  friend  again.  She 
had  protested.  "You're  wrong,  David! 
You're  wrong,"  she  had  cried.  "It  was  not 
her  fault.  It  was  his.  You  know  that. 
And  she  needs  me  now  more  terribly  than 
ever  before.  Let  me  go  to  her.  Please. 
Please." 

He  shook  his  head.  "No  matter  whether 
^he  was  right  or  wrong,"  he  reminded  her. 
■  'The  court  has  ruled  her  wrong.  It  is  im- 
possible that  my  wife  should  be  intimate 
with  a  divorced  woman." 

She  had  been  silenced;  he  supposed  her 
convinced  and  submissive.  But  weeks 
later  he  discovered  that  she  had  disobeyed 
him;  had  seen  the  woman  constantly.  He 
remembered,  too  distinctly,  the  hour  that 
followed.  Accused,  his  wife  had  lied  to  him 
in  the  pitiful  desperation  of  a  child.  "I 
didn't,   David.    I  didn't,"  she  protested. 

But  when  she  understood  that  he  knew 
the  truth,  she  became  defiant.  "I  can't 
help  it,"  she  told  him.  "Yes,  it  is  true.  She 
was  my  friend;  and  she  needed  me." 

He  silenced  her  with  a  word.  "But  I 
was  your  husband,"  he  reminded  her; 
and  terror  crept  into  her  eyes. 

"Please,  please  understand,"  she  begged 
him.  "She  needed  me  so " 

He  remembered  the  stern,  just  anger 
which  had  moved  him.  He  had  spoken 
as  one  on  a  height,  had  spoken  with  utter 
finality.  She  must  obey  him  he  said 
or  they  must  part.  There  could  be  no 
compromise. 

She  opposed  him  with  the  helpless  lack 
of  logic  of  womankind;  she  could  not  rea- 
son, she  could  only  beg.  She  admitted  he 
was  right,  yet  cried:  "But  she  needs  me 
David.  She  needs  me  so."  He  remembered 
that  he  had  been  a  little  sorry  for  her,  a 
little  contemptuous,  because  she  was  un- 
able to  do  anything  but  plead.  He  had 
been  completely  convinced  that  he  was 
right;  that  his  attitude  was  the  ju.st  and 
the  proper  one.  And— there  had  been  no 
bending  him. 

She  yielded.  That  was  theinevitable  end. 
He  could  perceive,  in  this  clearer-visioned 
retrospect,  that  something  in  her  had  died 
with  that  submission.  She  stayed  much  at 
home  thereafter;  spent  more  and  more 
time  in  her  own  room.  A  year  or  two  later, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  she  became  ill. 
Sickened  without  apparent  cause.  After 
ome  weeks  she  died. 

He  had  been  very  busy  with  public 
iffairs  for  months  beforehand;  had  come  to 
icoppt  her  as  a  shadow  in  the  background 

•  f  his  life.  Her  death  was  an  acute  and 
lorrible  shock  to  the  man.  Since  that  day, 
he  had  been  more  and  more  a  prey  to  these 
harassing  memories. 

JUDGE  RODMAN  scarce  perceived 
•J  tnat  John  Hall  was  done  with  his  ar- 
(n.rvif.nf  •  .,..,,-,.f»  unflorploofl  that  the  pro- 
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FOK  27  years 
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curing  horses  suffering 
from  lieaves  with  CAPI- 
TAL UK.WKS  KKMEDY. 
We  give  a  money  hack  giia- 
nintee  with  every  full  treat- 
ment.   No  case  is  beyond  reach 
of  this  remedy. 

TRY  IT  FREE 

To  prove  its  value  we  will  send  you,  upon 
receipt  of  SrtH.  to  cover  mailing,  a  full 
W'.'ek's  treatment.  ie 

VETEHINAUY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
740F  Cooper  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Outings  You'll  Remember 

Your  ilays  In  the   Ulg   Outdoors  are  ALL 
sport   when   your   boat   la   a   bttinly.    com- 
fortable,   8peody    I'eterbo  rough. 
Let     Ufl    quote    you    tleilTerc<t    prices    on 
the   boat  you   need. 

MOTOB       BOATS— CANOKft— SKIFFS- 
SAILING    DINGHIES. 
Wrtto  to-ilay  for  catalogue  showing  pew. 
reduced    1922  prlcu, 

Ontario  DttUihuton  for  EcinruJe  Moton 
PETERBOROUGH     CANOE     CO..     LTD. 

292   Water  Street.    Peterborough.    Ont. 
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THE  FINISH  IMMACLiLATE 


"I  find  people  want  something  that's 
going  to  make  their  rooms  look  bright  and 
cheerful, — and  stay  bright.  That 's  why 
I  always  use  Luxeberry  White  Enamel. 
It  stays  true  white  and  makes  the  whole 
house  look  sunny. 

New  Luxeberry  Enamel — The  Finish 
Immaculate — is  the  result  of  eighteen 
years  of  enamel  making.  It  can  be  relied 
upon  for  the  same  high  standard  of  quality 
and  endurance  that  has  distii/guished 
Berry  Brothers  products  for  sixty-four 
years. 

New  Luxeberry  Enamel  is  suited  to  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  use,  and  provides  a 
smooth  lustrous,  lasting  finish  under  all 
conditions.  It  comes  in  both  gloss  and 
egg-shell  white  and  in  six  decorative  tints. 

Made  by  the  manufacturers  ot  Liquid 
Granite,  the  world  s  most  durable  floor 
varnish. 

Asif  for  free  cop^  of  our  hand- 
some boo}(let  in  colors — 
"Beautiful  Homes." 
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WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  MAKE  OVER 
$900.00  IN  ONE  MONTH? 

One  man,  selling  subscriptions  for 
MacLean's,  cleared  for  himself  between 
$900.  and  $1000.  in  one  month  recently. 
His  name  will  be  given  on  request. 

You  can  make  good  money  in  your  spare 
time.  Do  you  need  more  money  each 
week?  Then  just  write  the  following 
letter  NOW! 

Agency  Division,  MacLean's  Magazine,  Toronto : 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  make  money  in  my  spare  time."     And  sign  your  name  and  address. 


secuting  attorney  had  begun.  This  cause 
before  him  was  no  longer  of  importance  in 
his  eyes.  He  was  weighing  his  own  ease. 
For  two  weelts,  now,  in  his  memories,  he 
had  been  sifting  the  evidence  against  him- 
self. The  act  had  been  almost  unconscious, 
had  been  almost  automatic.  But  it  was 
become  conscious,  this  day. 

The  man  was  fundamentally  a  lawyer 
and  a  judge;  that  was  his  heart  and  soul. 
He  could  be  as  stern  with  himself  as  with 
the  most  miserable  culprit  in  his  hands, 
could  be  as  just  in  considering  his  own 
derelictions  and  commissions  as  in  weigh- 
ing the  misdemeanors  of  others.  It  is  the 
jury's  function  to  determine  guilt;  but 
Judge  Rodman  could  play  the  part  of 
judge  and  jury  too.  He  became,  in  his 
complete  absorption,  unconscious  of  the 
passing  time;  of  everything  save  his  mefn- 
ories,  which  were  the  evidence  that  he  was 
considering. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  charge 
the  jury,  he  did  so  automatically ;  his  perfect 
mind  functioned  like  a  machine,  choosing 
words  and  phrases,  and  setting  them  stern- 
ly forth.  He  stated  principles  and  con- 
clusions as  ruthlessly  as  justice  itself. 

The  defense  had  raised,  he  reminded  the 
jury,  the  «|uestions  of  premeditation  and  of 
intent.  "The  law  requires  that  these  exist, 
in  the  case  of  murder  in  the  first  degree," 
he  pronounced. 

"But  it  is  not  necessary  that  premedita- 
tion cover  any  extended  period  of  time. 
Premeditation  may  be  instantaneous,  may 
endure  for  only  the  split  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. A  man  may  decide  to  kill  another 
man,  and  do  that  killing  instantly,  and  yet 
the  law  considers  that  he  has  premeditat- 
ed the  crime. 

"Intent  must  also  exist.  If  a  man  does 
something  which  he  knows  will  kill  anoth- 
er person,  the  law  says  he  intended  to  kill 
that  other  person.  If  he  claims  he  did  not 
know  that  the  thing  which  he  did  would 
kill,  the  law  considers  whether  he  should 
have  known.  If  he  should  have  known 
that  the  act  which  he  committed,  the  deed 
which  he  did,  even  the  word  which  he 
spoke  would  cause  the  death  of  another 
person,  then  he  intended  the  crime." 

He  paused,  his  thoughts  unconsciously 
caught  by  his  own  words.  Should  he  have 
known  that  through  these  years  he  was 
killing  Bess,  killing  her  soul  and  perhaps 

her  body,  too?     He  wondered Yet 

there  was  no  perceptible  interruption  in 
his  measured  woi'ds.  He  spoke  of  passion, 
of  those  bursts  of  murderous  fury  which 
precede  crime.  And  by  and  by,  he  made 
an  end.  The  jury  went  to  its  room;  the 
Judge  retired  to  his  chambers  to  await  the 
call.    Had  time  for  meditation  there ... 

Back  in  the  court  room,  John  Hall  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  came  together. 

"A  just  charge,"  said  the  prosecuting 
attorney. 

"And  a  merciless  one — "  said  John  Hall. 


'  I  ''HE  jury  came  back  promptly,  with 
-*•  the  only  verdict  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  render.  Judge  Rodman  had  never 
shrunk  from  duty  that  was  plain  before 
him.  His  voice,  as  he  spoke  the  sentence, 
did  not  shake  nor  quaver.  He  was  scarce 
conscious  that  the  prisoner  was  there  be- 
fore him.  He  thought,  once,  that  it  was 
himself  and  not  the  convicted  man  who 
stood  yonder  in  the  dock,  listening  to  the 
austere  and  implacable  formula  of  the 
law. 

Afterward,  he  spent  an  hour  in  his  room 
with  his  papers,  seeing  no  one.  Then  word 
was  brought  that  his  car  had  come  for  him, 
and  he  bade  the  court  officers  and  the  at- 
tendants good  afternoon,  and  went  down 
to  the  street.  His  chauffeur  held  open  the 
door.  The  Judge  climbed  into  the  ton- 
neau. 

"By  the  way,  Richard,"  he  said  to  the 
man,  in  an  even  tone.  "Stop  on  your  way 
home  and  get  fifteen  feet  of  two-inch, 
hempen  rope  at  the  hardware  store." 

The  chauffeur  touched  his  cap  and  start- 
ed the  car.  Judge  Rodman  relaxed  his 
great  bulk  in  the  seat,  eyes  half-closed, 
automatically  responding  to  the  occasional 
greetings  from  passersby.  A  certain  peace 
had  come  upon  the  man. 


"Insane,"  the  papers  said,  when  they 
found  him  hanging.  "Insane  with  grief 
over  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife." 

But  there  was  one  man  who  understood. 
"  'Whoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  judgment,'  "  said  John  Hall. 
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One  of  the  best 

investments  of 

your  Kf  e 

YOU'LL  make  one  of 
the  best  investments 
of  your  life  when  you 
Lave  your  Ford  equipped 
with  Hassler  Shock  Absor- 
bers. You'll  get  a  new  joy 
in  riding.  There  will  be  no 
preceptible  bumps,  jolts  or 
sidesway  —  even  on  the 
roughest  roads.  There  will 
be  an  absolute  saving  in 
tires,  upkeep  and  deprecia- 
tion costs  which  will  pay  for 
the  Shock  Absorbers  times 
over — giving  you  comfort 
free. 

We  couldn't  afford  to  make 
these  statements  if  we  didn't 
know  that  Hasslers  would  prove 
up  to  them.  We  couldn't  afford 
to  make  the  following  wide- 
open  ofier. 

Go  to  any  Hassler  dealer  and 
have  a  set  of  Hasslers  put  on 
your  Ford  while  you  wait.  Use 
them  1 0  daya  the  hardest  way 
you  know,  and  if  they  don't 
meet  your  highest  expectation, 
the  dealer  will  take  them  off 
and  refund  your  money  with- 
out question. 

You  can  get  Hasslers  for  any  model 
of  Ford  car  or  truck.  Insist  on  being 
supplied  with  them.  If,  (or  any 
reason  you  cannot  obtain  them,  write 
us  at  once. 

"Only  Hasslers  Can  Give  Hassler 
Results. " 


This  is  the  new  IIhssLt 
for  Dodge  lirothers'  Cars. 
U  brings  the  same  luxuri- 
ous comfort  and  saving 
in  operation  to  your  Dodge 
that  Hasslers  first  brought 
to  the  Ford. 
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said,  her  voice  coming  from  the  depths  of 
her  pillow.  She  had  been  prepared  for  his 
going  away.  "It  was  the  terrible  fact  that, 
loving  him  as  I  did,  he  went  away  without 
telling  me  that  he  cared  for  me  in  return. 
I  can't — I  can't — I  simply  can't  bear  that," 
she  wept,  each  sob  a  jagged  tear  at  Mason's 
heart-strings. 

He  gasped  in  surprise.  "D'you  mean 
he  didn't  tell  you  that  he  loved  you?  That 
he  said  nothing?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  how— how— ?" 

"I  told  him,"  Jocelyn  confessed.  "Why 
should  I  have  let  him  pass  by  without 
telling  him  what  he  meant  to  me?  Un- 
womanly.? No,  daddy,  it's  more  unwom- 
anly to  be  subservient  to  a  thing  called 
society  and  marry  one  of  its  marionettes. 
I  at  least  was  honest  with  myself." 

So  Grosvenor  had  acted  honorably,  after 
all?  And  real!  Yes,  that  was-  a  conces- 
sion that  John  Mason  now  had  little  hesi- 
tancy in  granting  him.  Besides  he  had 
gone  away  so  emphatically,  without  leav- 
ing a  trace  of  his  footsteps. 

She  had  no  idea  where  Grosvenor  had 
gone,  and  questioning  her  further  he  gained 
nothing  but  the  information  that  he  had 
long  had  plans  for  taking  a  small  motor 
repair  shop,  and  starting  a  business  of  his 
own .  "At  first  he  told  me  th  at  he  would  find 
it  in  Toronto,"  she  said.    "But  now — " 

"Well,"  she  sighed,  a  moment  later,  "it's 
no  use  wearing  ourselves  out,  is  it?"  She 
smiled  sadly  at  him.  "You  look  awfully 
tired,  daddy — and  worn.  I  can't  blame 
you.  And  I'm  wretchedly  tired  myself. 
But  now  you  know  what  it  was  I  wanted 
most  for  my  birthday;  with  your  consent. 
It's  over  now,  and,  as  I  told  you,  you 
couldn't  buy  it  for  me,  could  you?  You 
probably  found  that  out  in  the  library." 

She  waited  a  moment  before  continuing: 
"And  you  won't  think  I've  disregarded 
your  feelings,  will  you?  He  was  not  quite 
so  ordinary  as  you  think.  His  people — he 
once  told  me  about  them — were  rather 
nice — well-known,  I  mean,  and  I  believe  he 
said  he  had  attended  Harrow.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  his  being  a  gentleman. 
And  when  all  is  said  and  done  I  think  that 
being  a  good  chauffeur  is  about  as  great  a 
success  as  any  in  this  world."  Again  she 
smiled,  and,  on  the  instant,  he  thought  her 
very  wise;  wiser  than  ever  she  had  been. 

She  kissed  him  good-night  and  he  blessed 
her.  Outside  he  waited  for  the  click  of  he 
key  before  going  back  to  his  chair  in  the 
library. 

Harrow,  eh?  Taking  a  motor-repair 
shop?  And  next  Thursday  would  be 
Jocelyn's  twenty-fourth  birthday.  He 
squared  his  shoulders.  Well,  by  George! 
he  had  exactly  seven  clear  days  in  which  to 
get  busy. 

'T*HE  next  morning  he  breakfasted  alone, 
■*■  then  went  down-town  without  disturb- 
ing her.  The  office  routine  was  a  mon- 
strous triviality;  business,  the  thought  of 
it,  absolutely  ridiculous.  Later  in  the  day 
he  engaged  two  passages  on  a  boat  sailing 
for  Naples.  With  the  remembrance  of 
.Jocelyn's  abject  misery  so  persistently  be- 
fore him  something  not  unlike  confusion 
began  to  reign  in  his  private  room.  A 
score  of  letters  lay  unsigned  on  his  desk, 
and  there  were  strict  orders  that  under  no 
condition  was  he  to  be  disturbed.  But  at 
length  he  felt  he  had  to  do  something, 
speak  to  somebody,  and  he  was  immeasur- 
ably glad  when  the  ringing  of  his  telephone 
gave  him  the  opportunity. 

It  was  his  old  friend  Peter  Atkinson. 
The  object  of  the  call,  it  was  explained, 
was  to  find  out  if  he,  Mason,  would  care 
for  a  game  of  golf.  "The  links,"  came  the 
invitation,  "are  not  so  dusty  for  October." 

John  Mason  was  in  no  mood  for  golf,  but 
he  urged  Peter  to  meet  him  at  his  club 
immediately;  he  had  something  very  im- 
portant to  say  to  him.     Peter  acquiesced. 

Peter  Atkinson  was  a  clean-shaven,  bald, 
and  elongated  bachelor  who,  as  he  so  often 
stated,  had.safely  travelled  through  seventy 
yeare  without  having  been  snared  by  a 
petticoat.  In  the  lounge  room  of  the  club, 
listening  to  John  Mason's  story,  he  pre- 
ferred a  persistent  chuckle  when  he  was 
not  rubbing  his  thin,  very  bony  hands. 

"By  Gad!  that's  a  good  one,"  he  com- 
mented jerkily  when  Mason  had  come  to 
an  end.  "Yes,  sir,  I'm  hanged  if  that 
doesn't  take  the  biscuit — pretty  nearly 
two    biscuits." 

"But  what's  to  be  done?"  saked  Mason 
miserably. 


"Done?"  Peter  laughed  mirthlessly. 
"Done?  Why  you've  got  to  corral  this 
car-driving  colt  and  get  him  hitched  up  to 
a  post.  Otherwise,  Jocelyn  will  be  leaving 
you  like  a  hat  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

"That's  just  what  I  feared,"  quavered 
Mason.  "But  he's  vanished — as  I've  ex- 
plained to  you  he's  gone." 

Peter  indulged  in  another  dry  laugh. 
"Gone?  Yes,  he's  gone  like  Sunday  only  to 
come  round  again.  If  you  threw  a  net  any 
night  from  the  top  of  your  house  you 
couldn't  fail  to  land  him." 

But  although  that  might  appeal  to  Mas- 
on's sporting  instincts,  old  Peter  said,  he 
knew  a  better  plan.  The  alternative 
proposal  was  that  since  Grosvenor  was  on 
the  look-out  for  a  small  motor-repair  shop 
John  Mason  should  go  and  purchase  one, 
and  then  advertise  in  every  newspaper 
that  it  was  for  rent.  "Make  it  cheap,"  he 
advised;  "and  you'll  get  him.  Five  dollars 
a  week  or  something."  But  then,  he 
warned,  hemust  be  sure  to  keep  his  identity 
dark,  and  someone  should  act  as  a  go-be- 
tween; but  the  idea  was  to  ensnare  Gros- 
venor so  that  the  lion  in  him  would  turn  to 
mutton.     "Cold  mutton,"  said  Peter. 

"Well,  will  you  handle  the  job?"  asked 
Mason,  all  intent  and  serious. 

"Provided,"  returned  the  old  beau, 
"you'll  inveigle  Jocelyn  into  accepting  my 
sole  company  for  the  theatre  some  night. 
Some  evening  before  this  lad  gets  a  strangle 
hold  on  her,  if  you,  fond  parent,  can  pos- 
sibly understand  what  I  mean." 

John  Mason  accepted  the  bargain. 

r\n  SATURDAY  afternoon,  just  as  he 
^-^  was  about  to  leave  his  office  Mason 
was  glad  to  see  Peter  Atkinson  poke  his 
face  in  at  the  door.  "Take  off  your  shawl, 
John,"  was  his  greeting.  "I've  something 
to  say." 

Peter  had  a  mischievous  gleam  in  his 
eye  and  his  intermittent  chuckle  was 
strongly  in  evidence.  He  had,  that  morn- 
ing, so  he  said,  received  a  letter  from  young 
Grosvenor  in  regard  to  the  rental  of  a  cer- 
tain motor-repair  shop  on  King  Street, 
East.  "There's  the  letter,"  he  said;  "read 
it  for  yourself." 

"But  what's  more  to  the  point,"  Atkin- 
son went  on,  "I  saw  the  young  fellow  this 
morning,  closed  the  deal,  and  gave  him  the 
lease.  He's  in  there  now,  for  all  I  know. 
He's  in  there  to  work  too,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  so  far  wrong  if  I  said  he'd  make  good. 
But  it's  plain  what  he's  up  to." 

Mason  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and 
received  the  reply  that  that  wasn't  worth 
talking  about.  "But  what  often  puzzles 
me  is  this,"  said  Peter.  "How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  young,  intelHgent  man  to  be  so 
hopelessly  blinded  by  love  as  to  seriously 
think  he  can  make  a  fortune  out  of  a  few 
•  old  nuts  and  tires?  He'll  slave  there — Hke 
a  beaver— for  years." 

"We  must  send  him  as  much  help  as  w6 
can,  Peter,"  said  John  Mason  hurriedly. 
"He's  a  good  mechanic,  and  you  ahd  I 
should  be  able  to  arrange  that  he  has  plenty 
of  work  to  do." 

Peter  Atkinson  snorted. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said.  "Now  look  here, 
John — "  he  prodded  him  with  his  sharp- 
pointed  boot —  "let  me  put  a  straight 
question  to  you.  Do  you  want  him  to 
make  Jocelyn  happy  and  marry  her?"  ' 

To  the  twinkling  eyes  Mason  adopted  a 
defiant  attitude.     "Yes,"  he  shouted. 

"Then  get  him  back  into  your  house  by 
hook,  crook,  or  firehose  and  tie  him  to  a 
chair."  He  grinned.  "If  a  man  has  any 
sense  at  all,"  he  said,  "nothing  short  of 
being  trussed  up  like  a  fowl  would  compel 
him  to  marry.  Threaten  him,  beat  him 
into  a  pulp,  force  him  to  the  altar  by  the 
scruff  of  his  neck."  John  Mason  looked  at 
him  with  incredulous  eyes.  "I'll  tell  you, 
John,  that's  the  only  way  they'd  have  got 
me  to  bind  myself  to  one,  single,  solitary 
woman."  Then  he  jumped  to  his  legs  and 
began  to  caper  about  the  office.  "Send 
him  work,"  he  repeated.     "Ha!  Ha!" 

"I  need  hardly  remind  you,  Peter,  that 
you're  acting  very  much  like  a  lunatic," 
said  Mason. 

"Undoubtedly  correct,"  agreed  Peter. 
"Now  then  instead  of  sending  him  work, 
this  is  my  scheme.  It's  no  use  having  a 
son-in-law  if  you  don't  make  use  of  him. 
Into  this  office  he  goes,  neck,  crop,  and 
high  collar,  and  when  you  are  ready  to 
push  up  the  daisies,  John,  he'll  take  your 
place  here."  Mason  gasped  for  breath. 
"Now  the  way  to  go  about  it  is  this;  I've 


How  I  Earn  $15  to  $25 
a  Week  in  my  Spare  Time 

Writing  Show  Cards  at  Home 
by      William    S.      Coulthard 

I  needed  money  I  But  I  had  a  lot  of  time  on 
my  hands  in  the  evenings.  Saturday  afternoons, 
etc. — for  I  had  no  hobby  — and  besides  my  ex- 
penses had  been  mounting  fast — so  you  will 
flee  the  receptive  mood  I  was  in  wrhen  I  saw 
your    little    ad..    "MAKE    MONEY    AT   HOME."' 

I   sent   for  your   free  booklet. 

I    read    it. 

Your  plan  looked  Rood  to  me-.-your  guar- 
antee so  liberal — and  on  investigation  I  found 
you  were  reliable,  so  I  accepted  your  offer.  If 
others  could  make  money  by  your  plan,  I  could. 

That  was   less   than   a   year  ago. 

Now  I  am  earning  $15.00  to  $25.00  a  week, 
each  week,  writing  show  cards  in  my  spar© 
time.  In  addition  to  this.  I  still  hold  my  reg- 
ular job,  and  my  salary  has  been  increased 
there  too.  I  believe  my  spare  time  work  has 
made  me  better  satisfied  with  life,  and  -so 
I'm    doing    my    regular    work    better. 

I    have    been    offered    positions    writing    show 
cards,    but   I   am    not   interested,   as   my    present 
position     is    perfectly    satisfactory,     -but    I     cer- 
tainly   am   glad    I    enrolled    in    your    school — my 
spare  time  money  is  exceedingly  attractive.     Be- 
sides,   I   find   show   card   writing   an    interesting 
occupation    that    fit-Is    in     those    evening    hours 
that    used   to   drag    so.      In    fact,    it    is    really    Hj 
hobby   now  with   me — and  a    profitable   one,   as' 
you    can    well    imagine.      Only    last    week    I    re- 
ceived a  check  from   your  school   for  $70.00   for 
work  done  over  the  last  three  weeks.  Of  course, 
you'd   have  paid  me   regularly  each   week    if   I'd 
bothered     about     it.     but     I     was     too     busy     to- 
tell    you    the    amount    of    work    I'd    finished. 

There    are    times,    however,    that    I    feel    showr 

card    writing   by   your   simple   method    is   almost 

too  good  a  thing — that's   wlien  I  have  eo  many 

i    orders  ahead  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 

finish    them — and    have    to    t«rn   down    work. 
j         Your     system     of     supplying     work     to     vour 
students    has    certainly    hglp^i    me,    but    s»iiie. 
1    times    you    send    too    much— I'm~onIy    workinit 
at   it  in  my  spare  time,   you   know.    Please   note 
I     this,    and  don't   try  to  overload  me  so   much. 
Jy    the    vpay,  J    think    you'll   be   interested    to 
know  that  previous  to  enrolling   in   your  school 
1   had    never    tried    my    hand   at    any    work    of 
this   nature. 

I'm  glad  to  thank  you  for  what  you've  done 
for  me— and  you  can  certainly  use  my  name 
and  tell  prospective  students,  for  I  feel  I'll  "be 
doing  any  one  a  real  good  turn  if  I  can  help 
them  get  started  in  this  profitable  work. 
Yours    sincerely. 

■WM.    S.    COULTHARD. 

NO'TK:— The  nhiivc  U  Uie  story  of  Mr.  Coultlmr.1. 
U  l»ll»  of  fa<-l.<.  for  .Show  Car,!  wrlllnK  offfrs  a  iinr- 
vellous  opportunllv  lo  bolli  men  «n<I  ivomon.  either  for 
spare  lime  or  full  llnio  work.  Whal  Mr,  Coallhinl  haa 
clone  aiMllB  <lohi|[.  .voii  .-an  do.  Colhraii.  DiwenlHTry. 
Wcmlt.  lilaile.  I'outoii.  Charles.  Wrighl.  Hahlneau  and 
many  other  men  liave  proven  It.  .Mrs.  I.llhenlale.  Mn. 
l.iwn  .Mrs.  I,«  .Moliie  and  ,k«eiis  of  hoiuoivlies  have 
ailile<l  to  the  family  liiiome  In  this  nav.  <!lils  like 
.Ml»«e«  MacDonalrt,  Ch.int.  I!oriln.au  and  ilosle  an'  hut 
»  few  of  those  who  hare  bottered  their  piwltlon.i  In  this 
plea.sant  way.  All  these  owe  their  Kiici-es,s  to  the 
Alnerlran  Show  Card  S,-hool  roetho<l  of  tralnlnn— the 
ol(l-e,stahllshe,l  srhni.l  which  ha.t  tralnci  huii(lred.s  to 
make    money    In    Mlldw    CARDS. 

The  American  Show  Card  School  will  gladly  nencl 
you  full  panUulars  If  you  but  semi  vour  name  on.l 
addres-i  to  lliem.     i:se  this  Coupon. 

TEAR    OFF    HERE    AND    MAIL    TO-DAV. 


American    Show    Card    S.-liool 
120    Ryrie    BIdg.. 
Toronto.     Onl, 
Send    me    your    Free    i„„',, ..  ,     -.a    .Slu.vv 
Card    Writing,    and    show    me    how    I    can 
make   money   at   homL'— without   canvassinic 
or    solicitng.       It    ia    understood    kh.'it    thU 
places  me  under  no  obligation  of  any  kind. 
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NOW—K  POWER  MOWER  FOR 
'         MEDIUM  SIZED  LAWNS 

For   years    Ideal    Powor    I.hwii    Mowern    have    been    used    for    taking   i-are    of 

J     large   lawiis.      The   tiionsands   of   Ideal    Mowers   in    U"*©   have  dpflnltelv    dem- 
niistralei?    their    lalmr    savlna.    money    niakhic    nuallfloations. 


However,  there  are  tlioiiaands  of 
lawns  hanlly  large  eimi'uh  to  war- 
rant the  purchase  of  a  large  jMwer 
mower,  yet  with  ro  mucli  grasw  to 
cut  that  i)roi>er  rare  becomes  a  bis 
(trohleiii — and  an  expensive  problem. 
It  was  for  this  vast  nund>er  of  me- 
dium sized  lawns  that  the  Ideal 
.lunlor  Power  Mower  was  designed. 
It  is  moderate  in  price.  dei>endable. 
easy  to  handle,  and  costs  little  to 
operate. 

The  Ideal  Junior  is  exactly  the 
right  machine  for  liomes  with  lawns 
too  large  to  conveniently  care  for 
with  hand  mowers — for  mowing  the 
jiutt  Ing  greens  on  golf  courses — and 
for  parks  and  cemeteries  as  an  aux- 
iliary unit  for  trimming  up  and 
cutting    in    close    nuarlers. 


Fer   Larger    Lawns  the  30-inch    Ideal 
Power  Lawn   Mower 

For  large  estates,  municipal  parks, 
cemeteries,  golf  clulw.  Bchools,  rol- 
leges.  etc.,  the  well-known  30-inch 
Ideal  I'ower  Lawn  Mower  has  no 
equal. 

Dors  the  work  of  r.  to  7  men  with 
hand  mowers.  Costs  about  .^.0 
cents  a  day  to  operate  and  loon 
pays  for  Itsi-lf  In  lalmr  saved. 
Furnished  wlih  or  without  riding 
trailer. 

For  large  parks,  golf  course-s,  etc., 
we  build  tlie  Ideal  Power  Triplex 
Mower. 

Write  io  <iyy  and  get  our  large  pic- 
torial    catalog. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 
448    Kalamazoo    St.  Lansing,     Mich. 

WorWi  Largest  BuilJers  of  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

Aiketihead.     Ltd..     17    Temperance     St.,     Toronto. 

Dealers   in   all    principal   cities. 

The    Ideal    rolls    as    tl     cuts. 

Kecp.'^   the   sod    snioolh    and    firm. 


Never  say  "Aspirin"  without  saying  "Bayer." 

WARNING!  Unless  you  see  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets, 
you  are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all.     Why  take  chances  ? 

Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21   years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain,  Pain 


TTandy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets— Bottles  of  24  and  100— All  Druggists. 
Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  {registered  in  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
aceticacldeoter  of  Salicyllcacid.     While  It  is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  against  imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
will   be  stamped   with  their  general    trade  mark,   the   "Bayer  Cross." 


got  it  all  arraiigedQin  neat  little  packages 
of  poison.     __ZJ1 

"To-morrow — no,  Monday,  I'll  send  a 
man  with  a  proposition  so  full  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  .stars  that  it'll  dazzle  and  blind 
him  so  he  can't  see  the  colorjofthis  shirt. 
This  scheme  will  be  one  whereby  he  goes 
into  partnership  with  someone  else  to  get 
bold  of  f  large. garage  just  round  the  cor- 
ner—the brazen  fraud  of  which  you'll 
cleverly  point  out  to  him  later,  when  he 
comes  to  see  vou;  don't  forget  that. 

"For  this  proposition  he'll  need  exactly 
one  tbouFand  berries;  not  a  cent  less,  not 
a  penny  m  )re-  just  a  round,  neat,  darling 
little  thousand."  He  paused  for  more 
wind.  ."When  he  comes  to  you  for  this 
sweet  and  desirable  thousand  which  he  so 
carelessly,  spiritlessly,  absent-mindedly, 
let  us  say,  ignored  last  Thursday — lock  the 
doors  and  brain  him!" 

John  Mason  burst  out  laughing.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  laughed  in  days  and  it 
immeasurably  relieved  him  inside. 

"Peter,"  he  said,  "you're  a  tonic.  But 
you  can  take  it  from  me  that  Grosvenor 
will  need  a  great  deal  of  persuading.h" 

tJOW  Peter  Atkinson  was  managing  all 
■*■  -*  this  during  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
Mason  had  no  idea;  and  being  in  constant 
touch  with  Jocelyn  gradually  sharpened 
his  anxiety  again.  The  day  of  her  anni- 
versary found  him  more  perceptibly  un- 
happy than*Jocelyn  herself. 

Dinner  over.  Mason  was  called  to  the 
libraryiwhere  Peter  Atkinson  was  waiting. 
"He'll  be  here  in  fifteen  minutes,"  were 
his  first  words. 

Mason. experienced  a  strange  beating  of 
his  heart,  and  he  begged  his  friend  to  at 
least  take  off  his  hat  and  sit  down. 

Peter  admitted  he  wanted  little  invita- 
tion to  do  that.  "At  my  age,"  he  said, 
"this  rushing  round  won't  do.  I'll  eat 
here." 

Grosvenor,  when  he  came  in,  Mason  saw, 
was  paler  than  usual,  a  little  more  drawn, 
noticeably  about  the  mouth  and  eyes;  but 
his  back  was  as  straight  as  ever. 

"Perhaps,"  began  Grosvenor,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  "perhaps  Mr.  Atkin- 
son will  help  me  to  explain?" 

"Jump  right  into  it,"  urged  Peter,  be- 
tween mouthfuls.  "I'll  stand  by  you  what- 
ever it  is.  Didn't  know  you  and  Mason 
were  acquainted.     Very  pleasant." 

Grosvenor  then  explained.  "There  was 
a  man  named  Stephenson,  he  said,  who  had 
made  a  pretty  decent  proposal  to  him  about 
taking  a  garage  away  down  town.  They 
had  looked  into  the  matter  very  carefully 
and  had  found  that  they  could  have  the 
rental  of  it  for  the  low  sum  of  two  thous- 
and dollars  cash  down,  and  a  small  ad- 
ditional sum  every  six  months.  "It's  a 
wonderful  proposition,"  he  went  on  eagerly, 
"and  I  think  Stephenson  and  I  were  the 
first  in  on  it.  Stephenson  says  he's  a  first 
rate  mechanic  and  knows  a  car  from  top  to 
bottom." 

Up  to  now  his  tone  had  been  free  from 
nervousness  or  embarrassment,  but  as  he 
continued,  his  courage  began  to  desert  him 
and  he  was  inclined  to  stammer  his.words. 
"Stephenson  has,  a  thousand  dollars  of  his 
own,"  he  explained;  "and — and  the  oppor- 
tunity seems  too  good  to  lose,  so  I — " 

"You  mean,  "  said  Mason,  "that  you've 
pocketed  your  pride  and  now  you  want  to 
do  the  same  thing  with  that  thousand  I 
once  offered  you?" 

"I — yes — that  is,  you  see — " 
"Nothing,"  cut  in  Mason,  "could  be 
easier."  He  opened  the  same  drawer  and 
took  out  the  same  cheque.  "Here's  the 
money  just  where  you  left  it."  Grosvenor 
took  it  and  folded  it  into  a  neat  oblong. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mason.  I— I  feel,  in 
some  way,  I  owe  you  an  apology  for;  this, 
but — "Here  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
guests  in  some  part  of  the  house  caused 
him  to  lift  his  head.  Both  men,  watching 
him,  easily  saw  how  it  affected  him. 

"Don't  apologise,"  said  Mason.  "It's  a 
pleasure." 

"Thank you,  Mr.  Mason.  Good-night." 
Grosvenor  turned  to  go. 

"This  property  you're  contemplating," 

called  Mason,  as  Peter  Atkinson  signaled 

an  important  wink;  "where  is  it  situated?" 

"It's  the  old  Foster  factory." 

"Surely  not  that  garage  on  Sherbourne 

street?" 

"Why,  yes:  that's  it." 
Mason  and  Atkinson  exchanged  serious 
glances.  "Good  heavens,  man,  don't  put 
your  money  into  that  place.  It's  a  trap,  a 
worthless  affair,  uncovered  by  fire-protec- 
tion, the  building  itself  in  danger  of  falling 
down.  Why  it's  been  vacant  for  years, 
my  boy;  not  worth  a  nickel." 


RHEUMATiSM 

Lumbago.  Neuralgia,  or  any  other  pa'm.  apply 
Minardi  Liniment  to  the  aching  •pot  and  get 
quick  relief,  Minard't  ii  the  remedy  your 
grandmother  used.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  it. 
Od  tila   CTcr;  where 
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for  Afier-Shavind, 
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Bums ,  Scalds ,  etc.. 
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"Good  Lord!  no,"  supplemented  Peter 
glibly.  "Put  Minerva's  wings  on  both 
your  tootsies  and  step  out  of  that  swindling 
mess  in  high  gear."  He  again  consulted 
witli  Mason  across  the  table.  "Looks  as 
though  this  Stephenson  ought  to  be  locked 
up.  Know  his  telephone  number?"  he  asked 
of  Grosvenor. 

"Yes." 

"Call  him  up." 

Grosvenor  did  so,  and  his  face  fell  when 
there  was  no  answer  to  the  call.  "He 
promised  to  be  there  for  certain,"  he  told 
them,  rismg  to  his  feet.  "I  was  to  tell 
him  if  I'd  got  themoney." 

Peter  excused  himself  and  jogged  away 
to  the  party.  "I  promised  I'd  dance  with 
•locelyn,"  he  said.  "Ha!  Think  of  it; 
seventy  and  twenty-four!" 

"My  daughter's  birthday,"  Mason  ex- 
plained when  they  were  alone. 

QROSVENOR  stood  by  the  table  won- 
^^  dering,  the  millionaire  felt  sure,  what 
he  had  now  better  do  with  the  cheque  in 
his  pocket.  Mason,  sensing  what  was  in 
his  mind,  could  almost  feel  the  painful 
tightenmg  in  his  breast,  and  he  was  loath 
to  keep  up  the  pretence  any  longer. 

"Will  you  work  for  me?"  he  asked. 

The  young  man  looked  up,  ab.sentlv 

"Well?" 

"Come  back  here,  you  mean?" 

"No,  no.  I'll  give  you  a  job  in  my  office; 
under-manager  of  the  sales  department: 
salary,  two  hundred  and  fiftv  a  week —if 
you  make  good.' 

A  light  came  to  Grosvenor's  eyes,  and 
then  vanished  again.  "What  does  that 
mean,  Mr.  Mason?" 

"It  means,"  was  the  reply,  "that  you'll 
need  to  work  very  hard,  for  one  thing. 
Don't  say  you  can't  do  that." 

"I  won't." 

"Then  you'll  accept?" 

"Gladly." 

Here  John  Mason  paused;  then,  taking 
a  firmer  hold  of  his  driving  reins,  he  went 
on: 

"But  by  George!  Grosvenor,  in  the 
last  week  I've  aged  years;  all  because  of 
your  confounded  pride.  Now  here's  my 
hand;  and  if  you  don't  take  it  and  cease 
keepmg  your  nose  up  in  the  air  I'll  take  a 
club  and  brain  you."  He  subsided  into 
his  armchair,  obviously  winded  and  out. 

"If  that's,  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  Mr. 
Mason,"  said  Grosvenor,  hardly  able  to 
prevent  a  smile  though  his  heart  was 
poundmg  his  ribs,  "I  have  no  alternative. 
But  I  would  again  remind  you  of  my  late 
position  and  of  my  particular  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  servants."  Mason  here  decided 
t  hat  he  would  fire  everyone  of  them  the  next 
day.  And  as  for  taking  your  money  -well, 
if  I  don't  earn  it—" 

"Stop!"  said  Mason. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  .saw  that  it 
was  close  upon  ten  o'clock.  Jocelyn's 
birthday  would  soon  be  coming  to  an  end, 
but  she  had  two  hours  of  it  in  which  to  en- 
joy this  latest  gift.  He  shook  hands  with 
Grosvenor,  wincing  at  the  tight  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  his  fingers,  then  went 
to  the  door  and  peeped  out. 

"Stay  in  here,"  he  whispered;  "and 
don  t     move." 

He  found  .Jocelyn  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  elders,  and  putting  his  arm  around 
her  he  led  her  away  to  a  quiet  corner. 

"Now  is  there  anything  your  old  daddy 
can  t  get  for  you?"  he  asked.  "Once  upon 
a  time,  in  fact,  last  Thursday,  you  said  I 
could  not — " 

Catching  at  her  breath  she  .seized  his 
arm  in  astonishingly  strong  fingers. 

|]0h^      please.  .    please  tell  me." 

"He's  in  the  library,"  he  said  .simply, 
"waiting  for  you." 

"Did-did  you  say  it  was  your  gift, 
daddy? 

"Partly  mine.  That  is  I've  withdrawn 
all  my  objections.  Peter  Atkinson  thinks 
you  have  drawn  a  prize."  There  was  a 
little  silence.  "Well  now,  what  are  you 
Koing  to  say?  The  pearls  were  more  fully 
mine,  but  I  suppose  that  Grosvenor  is    -?" 

She  lowered  her  eyes,  and  her  face  slowly 
crimsoned.     "I'm  afraid  so " 

"Then  for  God's  sake  don't  keep  him 

waiting,"  interrupted  Peter,  who  had  just 

'■0|"«   up  and    heard    the    last    question. 

He  s  liable  to  get  away  for  good  this  time. 

VV  hat  are  you  lingering  here  for?" 

•focelyn  laughed  and  slipped  away,  and 
Mason,  linking  his  arm  in  Peter's,  piloted 
him  into  the  billiard  room. 

''I'd  like  to  celebrate,  somehow,"  he 
said,  a  little  sadly,  a  little  shakily.  "Let's 
!)unish  a  whiskey — neat." 

"Let's  punish  one  thousand  whiskeys," 
said  Peter. 
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npHE  introduction,  it  was  obvious,  occas- 

*  ioned  considerable  heartburning  among 
those  who  were  overlooked;  and,  strangely 
enough,  Dawn  signified  that  he,  Mrs.  Pey- 
son  and  I  should  take  a  stroll  about  the 
grounds.  The  thing  seemed  aimless,  for  the 
whole  conversation  was  devoted  to  drawing 
out  Lucy  Peyson  into  a  description  of  her 
magnificent  jewels.  To  me  it  seemed  ab- 
surd, and  yet  I  knew  that  on  such  occas- 
ions Donegal  Dawn  made  never  a  move 
without  a  motive. 

Finally,  we  three  were  alone  on  the  side 
of  the  house  opposite  the  broken  window; 
and  just  there  Dawn  seemed  to  forget  all 
about  his  case,  and  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  admiration  of  Mrs.  Peyson's  wonder- 
ful borderings  of  flowers  which  skirted 
that  full  length  of  the  house.  There  were 
some  magnificent  rhododendrons  just 
breaking  into  bloom,  and  Dawn  was  con- 
versing fluently  about  their  culture 
when  he  stopped  abruptly  in  front  of  a 
French  window  whose  entrance  was  com- 
pletely blocked  by  a  handsome  bank  of 
this  floral  beauty.  That  window,  I  re- 
called, faced  upon  the  main  living  room. 

Dawn  took  hold  of  one  of  the  most 
handsome  blooms,  and  made  as  though 
to  jerk  it  rudely  from  the  stem. 

Lucy  Peyson's  breath  caught  sharply, 
and  she  reached  forward,  as  though  to 
save  some  cherished  treasure;  then  in- 
stantly she  laughed,  like  one  who  is  slight- 
ly ashamed  of  some  impulsive  action. 

"I  see  you  are  unusually  fond  of  your 
rhododendrons,"    Dawn    laughed    easily. 

"Pick  it,  Mr.  Dawn,  if  you  care  for  one," 
Lucy  Peyson  now  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, "I  am  too  fond  of  these  blooms,  I 
fear;  at  least  Jimmy  says  so,  and  he  teas- 
es me  about  it.  But  there  are  times  when 
I  almost  feel  that  they  know  me." 

Dawn  nodded  in  understanding,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  now  led  the 
way  back  to  the  curious  group,  I  knew 
that  some  purpose  had  been  served. 

We  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  before 
Mrs.  Peyson  gave  a  little  muttered  ex- 
clamation. 

"Mr.  IjoRoy  seems  to  have  recovered," 
she  declared,  "and  I  am  so  glad.  I  feared 
that  something  serious  might  be  wrong 
with    him." 

"Recovered  from  what?"  Dawn  asked, 
with  that  habit  of  his  of  overlooking  not 
even  the  least  of  seeming  clues. 

"I  hardly  know,"  Mrs.  Peyson  laughed, 
"Rankin,  the  butler,  told  me  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  waken  Mr.  LeRoy 
this  morning."  Then  just  there  the  wo- 
man paused,  and  her  eyes  grew  noticeably 
wider.  "I  wonder,  Mr.  Dawn,  if  that 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rob- 
bery. There  is  another  mystery  here,  for 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect  epide- 
mic of  over-sleeping  this  morning.  Now 
I  wonder.  ..." 

So  did  Donegal  Dawn  wonder.  His 
brightening  eyes  told  that. 

"What  could  possibly  account  for  it?" 
he  murmured. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  Mrs.  Pey- 
son replied  in  a  puzzled  way,  "I  have  been 
trying  to  think  what  we  were  doing  yes- 
terday, but  it  was  just  the  ordinary  things, 
and  I  am  certain  none  of  us  took  more 
than  the  one  cocktail  last  night.  You  may 
think  we  are  daring,  Mr.  Dawn,  but  we  do 
that  here;  perhaps,  out  of  spite." 

TT  APPEARED,  however,  that  it  was  not 
■*■  the  motive  which  interested  Donegal 
Dawn;  for  it  became  quite  obvious  to  me 
that  he  had  suddenly  grown  weary  of  the 
woman's  company.  The  moment  we  were 
alone,    he   asked: 

"Say,  Brad,  what  was  that  stuff  they 
were  drinking  last  night?  Did  you  have 
any  of  it?" 

"A  little,  I  am  afraid,"  I  confessed. 

"Is  there  any  of  it  left?" 

"There  is.  At  least  I  saw  Peyson  put  a 
bottle  away  in  the  buffet.  There  was  an 
inch  of  it  left." 

That,  I  felt,  was  not  betraying  my  trust; 
nor  did  I  think  I  was  exceeding  my  duty 
when  I  showed  Dawn  where  the  liquor 
had  been  placed.  Yet  when  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  compartment  which  I  had 
indicated,  he  gave  a  little  exclamation  of 
astonishment. 

The  bottle,  it  was  plain  now,  was  per- 
fectly empty. 

"PIl  take  it  with  me,"  he  said. 

After  that,  Dawn  had  no  comments  to 
make.    After  a  trip  to  the  garage,  where 


he  inspected  the  red  splashings  on  the 
ground  and  even  climbed  into  the  loft, 
he  signified  that  he  must  be  alone. 

"I  want  to  lock  over    Mrs.    Peyson's 
room  without  all  that  tribe  tracking  after  ' 
me,"  he  explained.   "So  just  be  a  good 
fellow.    Brad,    and    keep    them    away." 

"Have  you  found  any  valuable  clues?" 
I  could  not  help  but  ask;  but  Dawn  merely 
smiled  in  his  baffling  way. 

It  was  an  hour  before  he  came  down 
again,  and  this  time  he  was  carrying  some- 
thing under  one  arm,  carefully  wrapped 
in  paper,  while  in  the  other  hand  was  the 
inevitable  grip.  His  eyes,  I  could  see, 
were  unusually  bright,  and  while  that 
looked  bad  for  Jimmy  Peyson,  the  man 
refused  to  divulge  so  much  as  a  single  word 
as  to  his  findings. 

"You  can  stand  on  guard  now,  outside 
the  library,"  was  the  best  he  could  do  for 
me;  but  that  best,  as  may  be  imagined,  was 
quite  enough  to  keep  that  oddly-matched 
dozen  straining  forward  and  plying  me 
with  all  manner  of  strange  questions. 

In  that  hour  during  which  I  remained 
the  official  guard  over  Donegal  Dawn's 
secret  operations,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  burglary  was  solved  in  a  dozen  ways. 
But  what  amused  me  the  most  was  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  guests  began 
to  look  with  strange  glances  at  each  other, 
as  though  implying  things  which  they  dare 
not  put  into  words;  and  in  that  hour  I 
came  to  appreciate  that  our  psychology 
for  shocking  the  ill-mated  dozen  into  mut- 
ual understanding  was  built  up  on  a  foun- 
dation of  the  most  crumbly  sand,  and  was 
likely  to  split  them  wider  than  ever. 

It  was  with  thankfulness,  therefore, 
that  I  finally  heard  Dawn's  summons 
from  the  inside. 

r^ONEGAL  DAWN  ran  his  glance 
'-^  slowly  and  measuringly  over  the 
whole  gathering;  then  he  turned  calmly 
aside  to  finger  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  his  wizard  trade,  as  it 
lay  spread  out  upon  the  library  table. 

"You  are  quite  certain,  Mr.  Peyson, 
that  no  person  is  missing,"  he  asked, 
"Not  so  much  as  a  single  servant?" 

There  was  something  in  his  manner 
which  caused  a  slight  shiver  of  anticipa- 
tion to  pass  through  the  gathering.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  spectacle  of  one  of  two 
queer  instruments  which  lay  upon  the 
table;  either  that,  or  Dawn's  casual  con- 
fidence. 

"We  are  all  here,"  Jimmy  Peyson  nod- 
ded, and  I  could  see  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  himself  hugely. 

"It  is,  of  course,  an  inside  job,"  Dawn 
spoke  suddenly. 

For  a  moment  only,  Dawn  toyed  with 
the  mechanism  of  an  instrument  which  I 
recognized  as  a  spectroscope;  then  the 
keen  eye  which  he  turned  upon  the  aud- 
ience seemed  to  be  full  reward  for  all 
Jimmy  Peyson's  trouble. 

"The  case  has  been  very  interesting," 
he  remarked,  "chiefly  because  of  its  in- 
consistencies, and  while  there  are  still 
some  of  the  burglar's  motives  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand,  it  is  rather  sat- 
isfying to  know  that  he  is  with  us  at  this 
moment.  Bradley,  will  you  kindly  keep 
guard  upon  the  doorway!" 

From  the  queer  glances  which  swept 
about  the  room,  it  became  evident  that 
this  odd-matched  gathering  was  at  last 
getting  its  thrill;  but  Dawn  gave  them 
scant  time  for  restlessness. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  began  distinctly, 
"the  entrance  through  thfe  library  win- 
dow was  a  fake." 

Peyson's  features   sobered   swiftly. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Possibly  the  burglar  did  not  know  that 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  will  dissolve  red 
paint,  because  of  the  iron  in  it,  but  that  it 
will  not  dissolve  blood,"  Dawn  explained. 
"The  paint  stains  were  fresh,  which 
meant,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  some  person 
had  gone  to  some  trouble  to  make  an  in- 
vestigator think  it  was  blood.  Therefore, 
as  a  premise,  I  had  the  presumption  that 
there  was  a  fake  somewhere.  I  found  my 
proof  of  the  fake  in  those  little  pebbly 
marks  which  you  see  on  the  inside  of  the 
window  pane  which  was  partly  broken. 
Those  marks  are  also  quite  distinct  on 


the  broken  glass;  and  you  can  make  them 
at  any  time  by  taking  a  window  which  is 
slightly  dusty,  open  it  from  a  warm  room 
into  a  cool  night,  and  hold  a  patterned 
cushion  against  it.  The  sudden  gathering 
of  moisture  on  the  dusty  surface  of  the 
glass  makes  a  fine  background  for  leaving 
the  pattern  of  the  cushion.  That  is  what 
happened  last  night;  but  the  strange  part 
of  it  is  this  .  .  How,  Mr.  Peyson,  could  a 
person  hold  a  cushion  from  the  inside 
of  the  house  up  against  the  inner  surface  of 
the  window  pane,  in  order  to  deaden  the 
noise  while  he  broke  the  pane  from  the 
outside?" 

Jimmy  Peyson  gave  a  slight  start  of 
amazement. 

"Gad!  I  don't  know,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Here  is  the  cushion  he  used,  with  glass 
still  in  it,  and  the  answer  is  quite  simple," 
Dawn  resumed.  "It  was  an  inside  job,  and 
the  man  merely  left  the  broken  window 
though  it  was  crudely  done,  and  the  paint 
marks,  as  false  clues.  Later  in  the  day, 
I  strengthened  that  theory  by  discovering 
that  the  paint  marks  behind  the  garage 
had  been  made  while  the  man  was  climb- 
ing into  the  loft  to  conceal  the  paint  can. 

««X  TEXT,  knowing  it  was  an  inside  job, 

i^  I  made  a  very  puzzling  discovery, 
and  it  presents  a  problem  which,  I  must 
admit,  I  have  not  yet  solved.  The  com- 
pass, of  course,  told  me  that  the  library 
window  was  facing  the  South.  It  was  full 
moon  last  night.  Therefore,  the  person 
who  broke  that  window  chose  to  do  his 
work  out  in  the  open  glare  of  the  moon- 
light, where  he  could  be  seen  by  any  person 
passing  along  the  roadway,  instead  of 
breaking  in  on  the  darkened  side  of  the 
house  where  he  could  not  be  seen.  There 
had  to  be  some  motive  for  that;  for  not 
even  a  burglar  will  act  without  a  motive. 
I  did  not  discover  why  the  man  took  the 
extra  chance,  until  I  noticed  that  wonder 
ful  bank  of  rhododendrons  along  the  North 
side  of  the  house,  and  found  out  that  Mrs. 
Peyson  is  unusually  fond  of  them." 

Lucy  Peyson  rose  partly  to  her  feet, 
in  a  swift  motion. 

"What  can  you  possibly  mean?"  she 
demanded.  "You  don't  mean  that  I.  .  .?" 

"Certainly  not,  my  dear  lady,"  Dawn 
interrupted.  "All  I  mean  is  that  the  burg- 
lar has  a  strange  streak  of  sentiment 
within  him.  Rather  than  ruin  any  of 
your  rhododendrons,  he  takes  an  extra 
chance  of  being  caught.  Which  means,  on 
the  face  of  it,  that  he  must  have  known  of 
your  fondness  for  those  flowers.  Another 
proof,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  an  inside 
job;  yet  the  inconsistency  of  the  man  who 
would  save  your  rhododendrons  and 
steal  your  pearls  is  the  point  which  I  do 
not  understand." 

Dawn  began  to  stroll  slowly  back  and 
forth  before  the  library  table.  Jimmy 
Peyson  laughed  suddenly. 

"You  haven't  named  the  man,"  he  said, 
rather  sharply. 

"He  is  named.  . .  there!"  Dawn  waved 
his  hand  towards  the  spectroscope.  "For, 
having  learned  that  this  work  in  the  lib- 
rary was  a  fake,  I  naturally  searched  else- 
where. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  proofs  of  the  actual  burglary  on  the 
balcony  outside  Mr.  Peyson's  room;  so  if 
yeu  will  wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Peyson,  we 
will  let  this  spectroscope  of  mine  name  the 
person.    It  never  lies." 

Dawn  was  so  casual  that  Jimmy  Peyson 
laughed  again,  with  a  harsh  note  in  his 
voice. 

"You  mean  it  was  one  of  the  servants?" 
he  demanded. 

"Or  one  of  the  guests,"  Dawn  enlarged 
the  criminal  range.  "The  thing  is  perfectly 
simple.    You  see  this  bottle?" 

'TPHE  object  which  Dawn  held  before 
■*■  their  gaze  was  the  empty  cocktail 
bottle  which  I  had  retrieved  from  the  buf- 
fet. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know,"  he 
explained,  "that  the  bitter  taste  in  your 
cocktails  last  night  was  caused  by  veronal, 
a  drug  which  likewise  accounted  for  this 
morning's  epidemic  of  over-sleeping.  The 
veronal,  of  course,  was  placed  in  the  liquor 
by  some  person  who  knows  the  habits  of 
the  household." 

"And  a  stiff  dose  I  got  of  it,"  the  man 
LeRoy  interposed. 

"Precisely,"  Dawn  returned.  "I  have 
no  doubt  even  that  the  man  who  put  it 
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there  took  some  himself.    Indications  are 
that  he  was  clever  enough  for  that." 

Glances,  I  could  see,  shifted  sideways 
at  Francis  LeRoy;  and  Dawn,  perceiving 
that,  hurried  on  to  another  point. 

"But  that  does  not  matter  now,"  he 
declared.  "For  the  microscope  and  the 
spectroscope  tell  the  story  of  the  burglary. 
Fortunately  I  found  a  smear  of  blood  on  a 
lower  outside  panel  of  the  French  window- 
leading  from  Mrs.  Peyson's  room  to  the 
balcony.  Entrance  to  the  room  was  made 
by  a  man  who  knows  his- business.  An 
extremely  fine  hole  was  bored  in  the  win- 
dow glass  below  the  catch,  and  a  wire  was 
thrust  through  that  to  open  the  window; 
but  that  glass-boring  instrument  is  dan- 
gerous. A  smear  of  blood  was  left.  It 
answers  the  Teichmann  test;  and,  Mr. 
Peyson,  it  tells  a  peculiar  story ..." 

Peyson,  somewhat  sobered,  stepped  for 
ward  to  the  library  table;  it  was  obvious 
that  the  strain  of  an  unnatural  tension  was 
holding  the  gathering  in  its  grip. 

"Science  is  an  interesting  thing,"  Dawn 
resumed.  "It  tells  us  that  the  blood  cor- 
puscles of  the  human  being  are  round. 
It  gives  us  other  proofs,  of  course,  of 
human  blood.  This  smear  which  I  found 
upon  Mrs.  Peyson's  window  answered  all 
tests,  except  the  one  of  the  round  corpus- 
cles.   In  this  case  they  were  slightly  ova!. 

"You  appreciate  now  how  the  identity 
of  the  criminal  becomes  a  simple  thing; 
for  corpuscles  in  the  human  blood,  other 
than  the  round,  are  due  only  to  a  certain 
well-defined  cause. 

"It  merely  remains  for  us  to  find  the 
person  in  this  room  who  has  those  slightly- 
oval  blood  corpuscles." 

Dawn  glanced  around  the  nervous  clus- 
ter of  guests  and  servants  as  though  search- 
ing the  face  of  each  for  something  which  was 
plain  to  him,  but  which  remained  a  secret 
to  others.  Just  now  the  silence  was  hang- 
ing above  them,  almost  like  a  cloud. 

"The  finding  of  such  corpuscles  is  one 
of  the  minor  problems  of  science,"  Dawn 
went  on  more  slowly.  "For  there  are  cer- 
tain diseases  which  produce  them.  Chief 
among  them  is  yellow  fever;  so  if  there  is 
any  person  here  who  has  suffered  recently 
from  any  of  those  tropical  fevers,  he  or 
she  was  the  person  who  took  Mrs.  Peyson's 
pearls." 

The  nervous  tension  among  the  guests, 
I  could  see,  was  increasing. 

T  EROY  had  suddenly  gone  [white,  and 
■*— '  now  he  sat  down  as  though  weaken- 
ing under  some  secret  drain  upon  his  ener- 
gies. 

Peyson,  it  was  plain,  was  uncertain 
whether  to  be  amused  or  worried.  He 
glanced,  a  trifle  maliciously,  I  thought,  at 
Phillips;  but  when  the  latter  shifted  ner- 
vously, Jimmy  turned  his  eyes  away  again. 

Then  Jimmy  laughed  once  more  with  a 
touch  of  restlessness. 

"You're  wrong,  Dawn,"  he  exclaimed, 
"Even  if  your  theory  were  right,  it  might 
have  been  any  person  recovering  from 
fever,  and  not  one  of  the  persons  here." 

Donegal  Dawn's  smile  was  cold  and 
confident. 

"The  spectroscope  which  I  have  before 
me  answers  that,  if  the  veronal  did  not," 
he  declared.  "The  mere  use  of  veronal  in- 
dicates a  knowledge  of  household  habits; 
but  the  spectroscope  tells  us  something 
even  more  peculiar  than  did  the  micros- 
cope. It  is  an  extremely  valuable  instru- 
ment in  such  cases;  and  while  it  is  quite 
technical,  I  will  tell  you  simply  that  it  is 
used  extensively  for  forming  and  analyz- 
ing the  spectra  of  the  rays  emitted  by  var- 
ious bodies  and  substances.    But ..." 

Dawn  paused  quite  naturally  to  make 
an  adjustment  to  the  instrument,  and 
through  the  silence  I  could  hear  the  rest- 
less shuffling  of  feet  and  hands. 

" its  chief  value  in  this  case  lies 

in  the  fact  that  a  person  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope  can  tell  quite 
readily  by  the  examination  of  a  blood 
stain  the  number  of  days  since  it  was  made. 
The  age  of  the  stain  is  betrayed  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  dark  absorption  bands 
in  the  spectrum;  but  we  need  not  go  into 
that  here.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  know 
that  I  have  located  the  approximate  date 
on  which  that  hole  was  cut  through  Mrs. 
Peyson's  window." 

Through  the  new  silence  which  followed, 
it  became  e-vident  to  me  that  Jimmy  Pey- 
son was  struggling  between  astonishment 
and  the  desire  to  laugh;  but  that  struggle 
ended  with  an  abrupt  question. 

"Well,  when  did  the  burglar  make  his 
plans?"  he  asked,  with  another  glance  at 
Phillips  which  made  the  man  wince.  There 
was  something  almost  of  alarm  in  Phillips' 
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manner,  and  that  must  have  been  appar- 
ent to  Dawn  as  he  glanced  about  the 
strange  circle. 

"At  least  a  week  ago,"  Dawn  informed. 
"The  microscope  tells  us  the  burglar  was 
a  man  with  yellow  fever.  The  spectros- 
cope tells  us  that  he  has  been  around  the 
household  at  least  a  week.  No  outsider 
would  have  waited  a  week  when  he  could 
have  robbed  at  once.  So  the  trail  has  nar- 
rowed down to  someone  now  be- 
fore me!" 

Individuals  and  groups,  caught  under 
strain,  re-act  in  different  ways.  These 
people  sat  quite  still,  staring  straight  be- 
fore them,  as  though  each  instant  were  a 
precious  thing;  and  I  could  not  help  but 
notice  that  they  no  longer  glanced  cur- 
iously at  Francis  LeRoy. 

"If  the  person  chooses  to  admit  it, 
things  would  be  simplified,"  Dawn  still 
spoke  in  his  passionless  voice. 

For  a  moment,  no  one  moved. 

'npHEN  Jimmy  Peyson  sat  down   upon 
■*■    the  edge  of  the  hbrary  table,   quite 
at  his  ease. 

"It  has  been  unusual,"  he  spoke  evenly. 
"But  we  had  better  stop  it.  You  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Dawn,  about  that  fake  entrance 
through  the  library  window,  but  when  it 
comes  to  tracking  the  burglary  down  to 
one  of  my  guests,  that  is  going  too  far. 
For  I  did  it  myself;  here  are  the  pearls!" 

Peyson  jerked  the  string  of  jewels  from 
his  pocket,  and  I  could  tell  instantly,  from 
the  swift  shade  of  disappointment  which 
crossed  Dawn's  face,  that  he  was  deeply 
depressed  by  this  sudden  denouement. 
Yet  strangely  enough,  it  was  some  queer 
streak  in  the  case,  rather  than  the  annoy- 
ance of  it,  which  engrossed  his  thoughts. 

Dawn  took  the  pearls  from  Peyson's 
outstretched  hand,  and  allowed  them  to 
.slip  slowly  through  his  fingers;  and  while 
he  studied  them,  as  though  searching  for 
some  missing  link  in  his  theory,  Jimmy  be- 
gan to  talk  swiftly. 

"You  mustn't  feel  cut  up  about  it,  Mr. 
Dawn.  We  just  did  it  to  provide  a  Httle 
variety  of  entertainment  for  the  guests.  I 
presumed  on  your  good  nature,  I  know: 
but " 

When  Dawn  looked  up  again,  I  could 
see  that  he  had  scarcely  heard  a  word  of 
Peyson's  apology. 

"The  burglar,  as  I  said,  must  be  one  of 
the  household,"  he  resumed.  "These 
things  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  admir- 
ably done;  but,  Mr.  Peyson,  they  are  not 
pearls.    They  are  paste!" 

Jimmy  sprang  to  his  feet  in  wonder. 
"They  are  not  the  pearls?" 

Lucy  Peyson  hurried  forward,  and  after 
a  quick  examination,  she  sank  back  into  a 
chair  weakly. 

"No.  They  are  not  the  pearls,"  she  pro- 
nounced. 

"Gad!"  Jimmy's  eyes  roved  about  in 
amazement;  then  at  last  he  found  words. 
"So  they  have  been  stolen,  after  all?" 

"So  it  would  seem,"  Dawn  agreed. 

If  the  silence  at  early  times  had  been 
tense,  it  now  became  electric. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 
Jimmy  asked,  in  a  strange  voice. 

Dawn's  manner  had  suddenly  become 
dominating;  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  crisp  with  command. 

"We  will  take  a  probing  of  blood  from 
each  person  here,"  he  decided.  "It  should 
be  an  easy  matter  to  find  those  oval  cor- 
puscles  " 

This  time  there  was  a  break  in  the  ten- 
sion. It  came  in  the  form  of  a  muttered 
groan.  A  woman  screamed,  and  for  a 
moment  there  was  fluttering  confusion. 

"It's  all  right,"  Phillips'  voice  sounded, 
at  length.  "LeRoy  has  fainted,  that  is  all. 
Can't  we  carry  him  out  into  the  air?" 

Donegal  Dawn  nodded  sharply. 

"Of  course,"  he  agreed.  "The  blood 
tests  now^,would  seem  unnecessary." 

■^■QW  that  matters  have  smoothed  out 
-l-^  again,  one  can  look  back  upon  the 
incidents  with  greater  calm.  Dawn  still 
refers  occasionally  to  the  case  as  an  inter- 
esting one,  chiefly,  as  he  puts  it,  from  its 
inconsistencies;  and  he  agrees  that  it  was 
quite  the  proper  thing  that  Jimmy  Pey- 
son should  be  merciful  towards  Francis 
LeRoy. 

"It  isn't  the  same  as  though  the  beg- 
gar actually  got  away  with  the  pearls," 
Dawn  explained.  "Besides,  he  isn't  a  pro- 
fessional. He  left  the  country  quietly, 
and  I  doubt  if  we  ever  hear  of  him  again. 
But  I  have  been  wondering.  .  .  .When  is 
Jimmy  Peyson|  going  to  hold  his  next 
house  party?" 
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drain  the  meadow  lands  for  Kold  and  fail- 
ed because  of  the  treacherous  "slum," 
slimy  mud  that  could  not  be  controlled 
before  the  days  of  modern  engineering. 
Bill  Brown  will  tell  you  about  John  Rose, 
the  prospector  who  ventured  into  the  Bear 
River  country  and  never  came  back,  and 
about  Moses  Ireland,  who  saved  forty 
people  lost  in  a  snowdrift. 

To  Bill  Brown  the  days  when  these  fig- 
ures were  flesh  and  blood  and  walked  the 
streets  of  Barkerville  were  the  only  days 
that  count.  The  present  is  just  a  shadow 
of  the  past  and  doesp't  matter. 

"Thirty  years  ago,"  said  the  old  man, 
"I  figured  on  going  down  to  Vancouver  for 
a  while,  but  I  didn't  go.  Someone  told 
me  it  was  pretty  tough  down  there." 

His  memory  recalls  Vancouver  as  a 
clearing  in  the  virgin  forest.  Show  him  a 
po.stcard  of  Vancouver's  sky-line  and  he 
would  think  you  were  trying  to  fool  him. 

PRACTICALLY  none  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration in  Barkerville  knows  even 
Quesnel,  and  Quesnel  is  but  sixty  miles 
away.  Mrs.  Houser  was  born  seventy- 
two  years  ago  in  Hesse,  Germany.  She 
went  to  Barkerville  in  the  early  seventies 
and  has  never  been  out  since,  except  for  a 
trip  to  Ashcroft  long  ago  before  there  was  a 
railway.  .Although  she  was  li^^ng  before 
the  American  Civil  War,  before  the  first 
steamboat  came  to  the  Pacific,  before  Vic- 
toria was  an  established  city,  Mrs.  Houser 
has  never  seen  a  brick  building  or  a  street 
car,  steamer  or  train.  She  has  yet  to  feel 
the  sensation  of  seeing  these  things  for  the 
first  time,  and  possibly  she  never  will, 
because  Mrs.  Houser  is  content  to  stay 
where  she  is,  although  Barkerville  is  only  a 
little  more  than  300  miles  from  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  as  the  crow  flies,  and  a  dis- 
tance like  that  means  nothing  in  British 
Columbia.  This  last  fact  is  what  makes 
Barkerville  so  unusual,  so  fascinating  to 
the  outsider.  Here  is  a  town  which  has  pre- 
served the  appearance  and  the  spirit  of  the 
early  sixties  and  the  environment  of  the 
days  when  the  history  of  the  West  was  in 
the  making,  and  which  is,  figuratively 
speaking,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  West- 
ern Canada's  population  centres  and  the 
network  of  tourist  highways  which  blanket 
the  continent. 

ALTHOUGH  robbed  long  ago  of  the 
glamour  that  accompanies  a  boom 
city,  Barkerville  is  to-day  almost  identical 
in  appearance  to  the  Barkerville  of  the 
early  gold  rush  days,  when  it  was  head- 
quarters of  thousands  of  fortune-seekers 
and  adventurers  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  In  everything  but  age  it  is  the 
same  Barkerville  that  was  gradually  de- 
serted by  the  gold  followers  as  the  pay- 
streak  thinned  out. 

Barkerville  has  no  new  buildings;  near- 
ly all  of  them  are  relics  of  its  earliest  years. 
The  old  theatre  is  still  there,  with  the 
front  being  used  as  a  fire  station,  the  equip- 
ment comprising  a  two-wheeled  hose  wag- 
on and  a  set  of  leather  buckets.  Mike 
Kelly  is  gone,  but  his  hotel  still  stands  as 
the  leading  establishment  of  the  commun- 
ity and  in  it  you  can  see  the  antiquated 
piano  that  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  men 
over  the  Cariboo  Road. 

Barkerville  has  no  jail.  There  has  been 
no  crime  there  for  seven  years.  A  half 
breed  drunk  was  the  last  man  locked  up. 
The  gold  commissioner,  who  is  justice 
of  the  peace  and  practically  runs  the  town, 
gave  him  five  days.  The  half  breed  be- 
came hungry,  so  they  gave  him  a  gun  and 
let  him  go  foraging.  Residents  don't  re- 
member whether  he  ever  came  back. 

Remove  the  human  features  and  Barker- 
ville is  still  remarkable.  It  is  sixty  years 
since  gold  was  discovered  on  Williams 
Creek  and  Barkerville  was  born.  This  one 
creek  has  yielded  $30,000,000.  The  rock 
debris  brought  down  by  the  creek  and 
through  the  mining  operations  has  accum- 
ulated and  gradually  raised  the  level  of 
the  town,  just  as  the  tailing  from  Lowhee 
is  to-day  filling  the  meadowland  near  Jack 
o'  Clubs  Lake. 

On  a  mass  of  this  debris  Barkerville  is 
built,  just  twenty-seven  feet  above  its 
original  level.  It  is  like  a  town  built  on 
the  lava  flow  from  a  mountain,  with  a 
huge  artificial  bulkhead  of  logs  and  gravel 
at  its  upper  flank  to  protect  it.  The  bulk- 
head, many  times  rebuilt,  is  a  crude  affair, 
but  it  keeps  the  creek  from  spreading  into 
the  main  street  at  flood  tide. 


THPj  year  1863  was  the  banner  year  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Past.  Williams  Creek 
was  being  mined  then  along  a  stretch  of 
seven  miles,  and  about  4,000  men  found 
employment  there.  The  deep  diggings 
below  the  canyon  were  in  full  swing. 
Gold  was  being  produced  on  a  scale  which 
surpa.ssed  California  in  its  palmiest  days. 
The  year's  yield  has  been  variously  es- 
timated between  $4,000,000  and  $6,000,- 
000. 

The  pay  streak  in  those  days  consisted 
of  blue  clay  about  six  feet  thick,  mixed 
with  gravel  and  decomposed  slate.  Above 
the  canyon  this  stratum  lay  quite  close  to 
the  surface,  but  below  that  point  the  cov- 
ering was  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  thick. 
According  to  Judge  F.  W.  Howay,  the 
Cariboo's  most  distinguished  historian, 
the  deepest  shaft  in  the  vicinity  was  1 34 
feet  deep,  but  even  then  it  did  not  touch 
bed  rock.  The  prevailing  theory  was  that 
this  pay  stratum  was  the  bed  of  an  old 
creek,  which,  carrying  down  the  drift 
gold,  had  allowed  it  to  settle  either  on  the 
bed  rock  in  or  the  blue  clay  above  it. 
The  debris  of  centuries  then  covered  the 
treasure.  Great  changes  in  the  earth's 
surface  took  place;  here  a  slide,  there  a 
convulsion,  upheaving  a  portion  and  dis- 
torting another.  The  present  bed  of  a 
stream  was  no  index  to  its  old  and  gold- 
bearing  bed,  and  here  was  the  element  of 
chance,  the  reason  why  a  claim  on  a  hill- 
side was  rich,  while  one  right  in  the  pre- 
sent bed  was  barren.  One  miner  might  be 
making  $1,000  a  day,  while  his  neighbor 
just  above  or  below  him  found  his  claim 
worthless.  One  had  struck  the  old  bed; 
that  was  the  difference.  The  other  had 
just  missed  it. 

BEFORE  the  Cariboo  Road  was  built 
pack  trains  of  mules  were  used,  and 
against  them  was  the  competition  of  Ind- 
ians, who  packed  supplies  on  their  backs 
over  the  rough  trails  andmademoneyatit, 
charging  ninety  cents  a  pound  for  carry- 
ing between  Yale  and  Barkerville  or  the 
nearby  town  of  Richfield.  The  mule  trains 
usually  consisted  of  from  sixteen  to  fifty 
animals.  No  pack  saddles  were  used;  in 
their  stead,  a  rough  sort  of  leather  sack, 
filled  with  straw  and  called  an  aparajoe, 
was  girded  tightly  upon  the  mule's  back. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  Cariboo  Road 
been  completed  and  the  way  opened  for 
waggons  and  cheaper  freight  than  the  gold 
yield  of  the  creeks  showed  indications  of 
weakening.  The  best  days  of  the  Cariboo 
pas.sed  with  the  years  1863  and  1864.  The 
shallow  diggings  were  exhausted  and 
only  the  mine-owners  and  wage-earners 
stayed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Past.  The  era 
of  the  capitalist  and  deep  diggings  came 
into  the  Cariboo. 

The  gamblers  left  the  Valley;  so  did 
the  "hurdy-gurdy"  girls,  most  of  whom 
had  come  out  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  Europe. 
The  population  of  Williams  Creek  and 
the  surrounding  country  fell  to  one  quar- 
ter of  what  it  had  been  in  the  best  days. 
The  shallow  diggers  abandoned  their  claims 
and  moved  elsewhere — some  to  Kootenay, 
others  to  the  Peace  River  and  a  few  to 
the  Big  Bend,  which  was  the  sensation  of 
'65. 

As  the  Valley  of  the  Past  looked  to  that 
retreating  pilgrimage  so  it  looks  to-day. 

But  will  the  Cariboo  come  back?  Is 
there  still  in  the  mountains  and  the  creeks 
sufficient  gold  to  make  the  old  valley  and 
the  surrounding  plateau  known  to  the 
world  for  something  other  than  former 
glory? 

It's  a  problem.  Barkerville  old-timers 
will  wag  their  heads  and  say  it  can't  be 
done.  'The  creeks  gave  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold  in  their  time  and  now  they 
are  drained  empty,  they  will  tell  you.  Just 
a  little  gold  here  and  there  maybe,  but 
that's  all. 

But  is  it  all?  Remember  what  Gardiner, 
of  Beaver  Pass,  told  us  about  the  dredgers? 
He  said  that  dredgers  would  bring  a  new 
era  of  development  into  the  Cariboo,  and 
he  said  it  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  that  meant 
sincerity.  Others  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing,  especially  the  new,  progressive  ele- 
ment that  wants  to  see  action  and  pros- 
perity instead  of  stupor  and  depression. 
The  progressives  are  convinced  that  there 
is  gold  in  enormous  quantity  still  in  the 
Cariboo — yes,  and  in    the  Valley  of   the 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a 
Veil;  Remove  Them  with 
Othine— Double  Strength. 

There's  ito  longer  the  slightest  nee'i 
A  feeliiiB  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  a.-? 
Oililrie — double  strength — ts  guaranteed 
to  remove   these   homely    spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine — double 
•A'  strength — from  any  druggist  and  apply  a 
■y  little  of  it  night  and  morning  and  you 
should  soon  see  that  even  the  worst  f  reek  lee 
■ave  Ijemin  to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones 
have  ranlshed  entirely.  It  la  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  newied  to  completely  clear  the 
skin   and   gain   a  beautiful   clear  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine 
as  this  Is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  back  if 
it    fsil^    to    remnvft    frprklea. 


Carters  Sunrise  Collection 

of  early  vt'ja'tabk-  st-cds  is  l!ie  roault 
of  120  ye^tis'  fiel<*ctln{j  and  testing. 
Earliness   and    quality  combined. 

SUNRISE  TOMATO— The  earliest, 
most  productive,  good  sized,  scarlet 
fruit,  very  even,  of  fine  quality, 
with  solid  meat  and   few  seeds. 

16     DAY     RADISH— Oval,    white- 
tippf'd,    crimson,    crisp    and    tender. 
CRIMSON       BALL       BEET— Very 
early,    round,   bright  crimson,    sood   size  and   fine   flavor. 
SPRINGTIDE     or    ALLHEART    CABBAGE—A    dwarf 
variety    ni;itu:;tig    in    early    spring.      Quality   un.surpassL-d. 
PERPETUAL    LETTUCE— All   season    head    lettuce. 
LITTLE   MARVEL  TURNIP— The  earliest  white  globe 
turnip,  ciisp,   solid  flesh  of  delicious  flavor. 

Try  this  collection  at  our  expense.  The  money  you 
send  Mill  apply  on  your  first  order.  Send  25r;  and  (sk 
for  Sunrise  Collection  No.  84-'i  and  we  wili  send  by  re- 
turn mail  the  tJ  packets  of  Karliest  and  IScst  veKctable 
seeds,  our  illustrated  catalog  and  a  25-Cent  Rebatft 
Check  to  tt[)p]y  on  your  first  order  of  $1.00  or  more, 

Catalog  Free— Our  .Sfith  annual  Catalog  of  Carters 
Tested  and  Selected  Seeds  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone 
mentioning  this  paper. 

CARTTRS  TESTED  SEEDS.  Ltd.. 
i:i:l  K-M-  >v    E,,  Tonffito.  Out 


MORE  CtllROPRACTORS 
IIPGrNTLY  NEEDED 


Become  a  -Chiropractic  Doctor.  The  one 
profession  not  overcrowded. 
Chiropractic  ha^  -shown  such  remarkable 
results  ?n  the  pi'omotion  of  good  health, 
the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  saving  of 
life  that  the  people  are  demanding  it. 
Mo-e  practitioners  are  needed  at  once. 
To  men  and  women  with  ambitions  and  a 
fair  education  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
get  into  a  profession  offering  unlimited 
field,  congenial  work  and  permanent  suc- 
cess.     Full    particulars    on    request. 

TORONTO  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

I»e*t.    H..    846-48    Broadriew    Are.. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


UNIVERSAL  PORTABLE  AND 
FOLDING  BATH  TUB 

With  or  without  instantane- 
ous water  heater  attached 
permits  all  bathroom  com- 
forts of  a  millionaire  in  any 
room.  No  plum.bing.  Equal- 
ly suitable  for  country  or 
town  homes.  Sensation  of 
London  Fair.  :^0  days  trial. 
Moderate  priced.  Ask  about 
our  Indoor  Chemical  Closets. 
UNIVERSAL  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.. 
65    Assumption   St.,    Walkervillc.    Ont. 


//  Pays  to  Read  the 
Advertisements 


The  main  thing  an  advertiser  wants 
to  do  is  to  tell  you  plainly  just  how 
and  why  his  goods  are  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  You  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  that  alone,  because 
many  things  you  see  advertised  are 
the  things  you  buy  and  use  in  your 
regular  daily  life.  By  reading  ad- 
vertisements you  can  learn  the  names 
and  read  descriptions  of  the  things 
that  are   best   and   most   satisfactory. 


MacLean's    Magazine 
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Past.  Modern  equipment  is  needed  to 
bring  it  out,  they  say;  that's  all. 

Much  of  the  ground  has  been  worked 
over.  Hillsides  have  been  washed  away  by 
the  irresistible  pounding  of  water  from  the 
hydraulic  guns  and  the  gold  has  been 
caught  in  the  riffles.  We  saw  one  place 
where  they  took  out  $50,000  last  year  and 
with  steel  instead  of  wooden  riffles  they 
plan  to  double  output  later  on.  Some  of 
the  creeks  have  been  panned  almost  their 
pntire  length,  but  there  are  still  immense 
areas  that  have  never  been  touched. 
There  are  said  to  be  promising  gold  quartz 
showings  at  different  points,  principally 
on  Proserpine  Mountain,  near  Barkerville. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  couple  of  old  pros- 
pectors made  a  rich  strike  near  Quesnel 
Lake,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Barker- 
ville.   Using  the  primitive  "rockers"  they 


are  reported  to  have  produced  gold  worth 
one  hundred  dollars  a  day,  which  is  en- 
couraging. It  is  believed  that  the  old  pros- 
pectors have  hit  the  "mother  lode;"  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  original  gold  deposits 
from  which  the  nuggets  and  dust  found  in 
the  creeks  and  loose  in  the  ground  were 
washed.  If  this  is  true,  the  discovery  is 
important.  At  any  rate,  it  has  started  some 
excitement  and  a  new  rush.  Owing  to  the 
approach  of  winter,  big  developments  can- 
not be  expected  this  season,  but  a  new  op- 
timism has  been  created. 

It  was  the  courage  and  determination 
of  the  miners  of  half  a  century  ago  that 
made  famous  the  Valley  of  the  Past  and 
the  whole  of  the  Cariboo.  Courage  will  be 
required  in  making  the  Cariboo  country 

famous  for  its  present  and  future 

courage,  yes,  and  capital. 


Where  the  Office  Boy  Owns  Stock 


Continued  from  page  16 


Not  so  very  many  months  ago  the  man- 
ager and  his  superintendent  were  talking 
things  over.  Business  had  been  good, 
better  than  they  had  expected.  There 
was  enough  business  offering  on  day  to 
day  orders  to  keep  the  plant  going  steadily. 
But  there  was  also  a  steadily-growing  pile 
of  future  orders  that  have  to  be  cleaned  up 
some  time  within  a  month,  and  it  wasn't 
very  obvious  just  how  1  his  was  to  be  done. 

"You. had  bettor  figure  how  many  extra 
hands  you  will  need  to  clean  up  this  busi- 
ness, and  get  after  them  as  quick  as  you 
can," said  the  manager. 

"The  way  I  figure  it,  we're  not  going  to 
need  any  more,"  replied  the  superintend- 
ent. 

"But  these  orders  have  all  to  be  cleaned 
up  in  a  little  more  than  a  month.  You  are 
working  now  about  as  hard  as  you  can  to 
look  after  our  regular  business,  and  there 
isn't  much  indication  of  any  let  up  in 
that.  You  can't  handle  the  business  with 
the  staff  you  have." 

"Not  the  way  we're  going  now.  But 
I've  been  figuring  on  this  for  some  time. 
We've  been  working  an  eight  hour  day 
with  a  half  day  on  Saturday,  and  that 
works  well,  but  these  are  unusual  condi- 
tions, and  my  idea  is  that  we  should  make 
it  a  nine  hour  day  with  a  full  day  on  Satur- 
day." 

"But,  man,  you'll  only  tire  yourself  and 
your  staff  out,  and  then  you'll  have  to  pay 
as  much  in  overtime  as  it  would  cost  you 
to  get  a  dozen  extra  men." 

"There  won't  be  any  overtime,"  was  the 
imperturbable  response.  "We'll  use  the 
night  man  part  of  the  time,  too,  and  any 
outside  man  who  has  a  minute  to  spare. 
You  just  leave  it  to  me.  It  will  work  out 
all  right." 

The  manager  did  leave  it.  It  looked  a 
little  like  asking  for  trouble,  but  time 
enough  to  meet  the  trouble  when  it  arrived. 
It  didn't  arrive  at  all.  He  noticed  that  the 
people  seemed  to  be  there  a  little  earlier 
and  to  stay  a  little  later,  but  things  con- 
tinued to  run  along  in  a  smooth,  easy, 
cheerful  way,  so  that  the  manager  almost 
forgot  that  any  change  had  occurred. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  he  found  the 
superintendent  in  his  office,  when  he  ar- 
rived. He  figuratively  braced  his  shoulders 
for  the  trouble  that  he  was  fairly  confident 
must  arrive. 

"Well,  out  with  it,"  he  said,  "let's  have 
the  bad  news." 

"It's  not  so  bad,  grinned  the  superin- 
tendent." "We  aren't  doing  quite  as  well 
as  I  thought  we  would,  though  we've  made 
a  lot  of  progress  with  those  orders.  But 
going  as  we  are,  we  can't  handle  that  stuff 
soon  enough.  We  need  a  little  more  time. 
By  working  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  nights  until  nine  o'clock  we  will 
just  overtake  that  work  nicely.  I  suppose 
there's  no  objection?" 

"Looks  to  me  as  though  there  was  an 
objection.  If  you  drive  like  that  you'll 
kill  yourself  and  take  all  the  efficiency  out 
of  the  staff." 

"I  think  you're  getting  this  thing  wrong," 
retorted  the  superintendent.  ""This  isn't 
a  ca.se  of  driving.  I'm  not  trying  to  put 
anything  over  on  anyone.  If  I  were,  I 
fancy  we  would  be  in  for  all  the  trouble 
you  have  been  expecting.  This  isn't  my 
suggestion.  The  factory  hands  out  there 
decided  this  for  themselves.  It  looks  to 
me  that  if  you  stop  them  you  are  going  to 


take  the  starch  out  of  this  organization  a 
lot  more  than  the  work  will.  They're  not 
going  to  be  hurt  much  as  long  as  they  are 
working  because  they  want  to  work." 

Giving  Elasticity  to  Labor 

A  ND  this  isn't  romance.  It  is  history. 
■^^  The  work  was  actually  done,  and  done 
that  way,  and  those  orders  went  out  on 
time.  This  was  accomplished  because 
this  system  had  put  into  the  factory  an 
elasticity  of  labor,  and  a  whole-hearted 
interest  that  is  too  often  lacking  there. 
It  was  possible  to  speed  up  to  handle  a 
peak  load,  just  as  it  was  possible  to  revert 
to  the  old  system  without  the  fear  that  it 
might  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

Whatever  advantages  or  disadvantages 
this  system  may  have — and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  may  be  disadvantages 
that  the  ingenious  critic  will  discover — 
this  much  is  certain:  It  has  successfully 
destroyed  that  deadening  phrase  that 
represents  the  still  more  deadening  idea, 
"it's  none  of  my  business."  The  scheme 
has  been  successful  because  it  has  actually 
made  the  business  the  business  of  every- 
one. It  isn't  this  company's  goods  that 
you  may  see  hanging  around  express 
offices,  or  railroad  stations.  There  are 
quite  a  few  employees,  and  any  single 
one  of  them  who  sees  anything  of  the  kind 
is  morally  certain  to  ask  disturbing  ques- 
tions as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
fact.  It's  everybody's  business,  and  that 
applies  to  every  department  and  to  every 
activity.  Work  isn't  scamped  when  the 
owners  are  around — and  the  owners  are 
around  all  the  time. 

One  day  quite  recently  the  chauffeur 
dropped  into  the  manager's  office. 

"Are  you  thinking  of  getting  a  new 
truck  any  time,  soon?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it.  Why?  Do 
you  think  we  need  one?" 

"No.  This  one  is  all  right  for  a  while 
yet,  but  I  wanted  to  know  a  little  in  ad- 
vance. You  see  they  all  have  something  a 
little  different,  and  I  wanted  to  know  the 
sort  you  were  going  to  get  in  time,  so  that 
I  could  study  up  on  it  a  little." 

When  you  get  a  system  that  teaches 
people  to  look  ahead  with  a  constructive 
and  personal  interest;  when  you  have  a 
system  that  makes  the  drive  come  from  the 
bottom  up  rather  than  from  the  top  down; 
when  you  have  a  business  built  on  mutual 
agreement  rather  than  executive  orders; 
when  you  have  developed  a  sense  of  friend- 
ship, and  united  interest  between  all  de- 
partments, then  you  have  something  worth 
watching. 

It  may  have  its  flaws,  this  system;  it 
probably  has.  But  at  least  in  this  instance 
and  under  these  given  conditions,  it  has 
worked  and  has  worked  well.  If  you  doubt 
it  go  and  look  at  the  workers,  and  see  if 
they  don't  bear  on  their  faces  the  evidence 
of  a  confident  enthusia.sm.  Yet  this  bus- 
iness has  as  yet  paid  them  only  an  average 
wage.  It  could  have  paid  them  interest 
on  their  investment  had  not  they  them- 
selves decided  otherwise.  They  argued 
that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  money  in  the 
business.  But,  barring  accidents,  it  will 
pay  a  dividend  this  year,  and  that  div- 
idend will  be  well  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent. 
It  is  payment  for  an  interested  enthusiasm, 
for  in  days  like  these  you  don't  build  a 
business  without  it. 


JOHNSON'S  WOOD  DYE 
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How  to  Finish  Woodwork 

The  finishing  of  woodwork — old  or  new,  is  )ust  a  matter 
of  using  the  proper  materials.  The  Johnson  Line  of  Artistic 
Wood  Finishes  is  complete — it  includes  Johnson's  Wood 
Dye,  Perfectone  Enamel  and  Undercoat,  Varnishes.  Pre- 
pared Wax.  Paste  Wood  Filler,  Crack  Filler  and  everything 
necessary  for  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture. 
Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  the  proper  material  to  use  for  stain- 
ing wood — old  or  new— soft  or  hard.  For  the  popular 
enamel  finish  on  either  new  or  old  work  use  Johnson's 
Perfectone  Undercoat  and  Enamel.  Made  in  White,  Ivory 
and  French  Gray. 

For  rcfinishing  old  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture  in  color 
where  you  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
removing  the  old  finish,  apply  one  coat  of  Johnson's  Sani- 
Spar  Varnish  Stain.    Made  in  four  beautiful  shades. 


This  Book  on  Home  Beautifying 

This  book  gives  complete  instructions  for  finishing  all  wood — 
hard  or  soft,  old  or  new.  Tells  how  inexpensive  soft  woods 
may  be  finished  so  they  are  as  beautiful  and  artistic  as  hard- 
wood. Explains  just  what  materials  to  use  and  how  to 
apply  them.  Includes  color  card — gives  covering  capacities, 
etc.     Use    coupon. 

JOHNSON'S    PREPARED     WAX 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  the  ideal  finish  and  polish  for  floors,  lin- 
oleum, woodwork  and  furniture.  It  comes  in  three  convenient  forms^ 
Paste  Wax  for  polishing  all  floors  and  linoleum.  Liquid  Wax,  the  dust- 
proof  polish  for  furniture,  pianos,  woodwork  and  automobiles.  Powdered 
Wax  for  perfect  dancing  floors. 


5.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Dept.  M.  L.,    Brantford 

Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  your  Instruction  Book  on  Wood  Finishing  and 
Home  Beautifying.  "The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture." 

My  Dealer  is 

My  Name  . . 

My  Address 


"\ 


I         My  Address . —        | 


This  14-year-old  Boy  Earns 
$30.00   Every   Month 
in  His   Spare    Time! 


E  is  Wm.  J.  C.  Brown,  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 
He  attends  school.  After  4,  and  on  Satur- 
days, he  sells  MacLean's  Magazine,  and  earns  $30 
for  himself  each  month! 


H' 


When  young  Brown  can  do  this,  what  can  any 
other  boy — or  girl— or  man — or  woman — earn, 
also  in  spare  time.' 

Don't  waste  your  spare  time!  Make  it  earn  big 
money  for  you!  Just  write:  "Tell  me  of  your 
Spare  Time  Proposition."     Address: 


Agency  Division,  MacLean's  Magazine,  Toronto 
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i  FLO\MIIS  OF    LUve) 

You  cannot  piclure  Flowers 
of  Love.  You  cannot  say  in 
words  what  it  means.  Only  in 
a  single  fragrance  is  the  love- 
liness of  the  thought  fully  in- 
terpreted—  a  fragrance  of 
infinite  delicacy,  alluring, 
abiding — the  fragrance, 

imour 

(FLOWURS  OF  love) 

77>e  Mosi  Luxurious 
Perfume  In  The  World 

FleuTs  d' Amour  was  not  an 
accident.  It  is  the  supreme 
result  of  three  generations  of 
continuous,  artistic  effort  on 
the  part  of  an  old  firm  of 
Parisian  parfumeurs,  famous 
the  world  over — the  house 
of  Roger  &  Gallet. 

In  all  the  most  necaaary 
toilet  articles:  —  Extrait, 
Eau  de  Toilette,  Poudre, 
Talc,  Sachet,  Savon, 
Bath  Crystals,  Brillantine 

For  the  chapping  winds  of  March 
use  Roger  &  Gallet  Lip  Sticks. 
Absolutely  pure  they  protect  and 
beautify  the  lips.  In  various  con- 
tainers and  colors. 

ROGER  &  Gallet 

PARIS 

25  WEST  J^x-o  STREET 
NEW     YORK 


:   i    :|l 


CREATORS  OF  RARE 
PERITJMES 

Our  Guide  to  the  most 
exquisite  "Parisian 
Toilet  Specialties ' '  on 
request. 


Bat  Dtalen 
EixrywixK 


'K<    m^' 


«fC-^, 


BREAKING  INTO  BUSINESS  TO-DAY 

Experiences  of  Women  Who  Have  Achieved  Successes  in  Canadian 

Business  World  from  Small  Beginnings 

By    GERTRUDE    E.    S.    PRINGLE 


THIS  is  a  wonderful  age  for  women,  for 
the  bars  are  down  and  the  gentler  sex 
may  now  engage  in  any  commercial 
venture  it  chooses.  Once,  not  so  long  ago,  a 
girl  of  the  educated  class  would  suffer  a 
loss  of  caste  if  in  her  work  she  stepped  out- 
side the  two  professions  of  teaching  and 
nursing.  Now  she  can  pander  to  the  pub- 
lic's sweet  tooth  with  enticing  chocolates 
like  Mary  Elizabeth;  clothe  women  like 
Lady  Duff-Gordon  and  the  Countess 
Annesley;  becomingly  hat  them,  as  did 
Lady  Evelyn  Ward  in  Toronto  before  the 
War;  expertly  furnish  and  decorate  their 
homes;  supply  their  gifts  in  an  attractive 
setting;  serve  their  tea;  cater  for  their 
parties  and  set  their  dinner  covers  before 
them,  and  there  is  no  social  stigma  attach- 
ed, for  women  to-day  are  as  free  as  the  air. 
Some  women,  discontented  with  their 
narrow  lives,  waste  time  in  dreaming  of 
unfulfilled  desires  and  nursing  disappoint- 
ed longings,  while  doing  nothing  to  bring 
about  their  realization.  They  grow  old 
wishing  and  wanting.  Other  women — 
and  they  are  essentially  the  modern  type- 
take  stock  of  their  resources,  carefully 
lay  their  plans  and  then  proceed  to  try 
and  wrest  from  the  arena  of  the  workaday 
world  at  least  some  measure  of  their  hopes 
and  aspirations.  While  timid,  inert  souls 
are  convinced  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
anything  without  money,  which  in  their 
idea  plays  the  all-important  part,  am- 
bitious, progressive  women  realize  that  per- 
sonality is  a  large  factor  in  any  business. 
On  that  basis,  with  industry  and  careful 
attention  to  detail  added,  they  have  no 
fear  of  courting  failure.  The  majority  of 
women  who  invade  business  bring  to  it 
little  capital,  but  in  many  instances  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  build  up  income- 
bearing,  capital-creating  plants. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  enterpris- 
es in  all  stages  of  development  being  car- 
ried on  by  women  in  Canada.  One  quietly 
starting  and  just  beginning  a  money-mak- 
ing career  will  perhaps  in  a  few  years' 
time  attract  public  notice.  Another  at  its 
full  tide  of  maturity  runs  as  regularly  as  a 
train  between  Monday  and  Saturday, 
while  yet  another  kind  is  continually  ris- 
ing to  higher  peaks  in  the  mountain  range 
of  success.  We  have  to-day  in  our  country 
women  living  on  good  incomes  derived 
from  their  own  business  undertakings. 

A  Modest  Fortune  From  A  Bake  Shop 
TN  WINNIPEG  for  instance,  there  is  a 
■*•  very  highly  respected  and  splendid 
type  of  woman,  who  is  always  to  the  fore 
in  any  movement  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. A  number  of  years  ago  there  fell 
on  her  shoulders  the  business  of  providing 
the  family  living,  as  her  husband  was  an 
invalid.  So  she  operated  a  tiny  bake  shop 
where  such  delicious  buns,  bread  and  cakes 
were  produced  that  everybody  wanted  to 
buy  them.  From  small  beginnings  the  bus- 
iness advanced  to  catering  for  parties,  and 
as  the  service  given  suited  the  most  fas- 
tidious, the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  on 
the  enterprise.  With  great  prudence  she 
invested  her  comfortable  earnings  in  cen- 
tral real  estate.  To-day  she  is  a  wealthy 
woman,  living  in  a  charming  home  a  little 
out  of  the  ,city,  surrounded  by  adopted 
children  with  whom  she  is  spending  her 
later  years. 

About  the  same  time  that  she  was  cater- 
ing to  the  balls  and  the  beau  monde  of 
Winnipeg,  an  Englishwoman  was  feeling  the 
pinch  of  poverty  in  that  city  of  icy  temper- 


ature. She  tried  to  get  a  few  music  pupils, 
but  found  this  a  hopeless  prospect.  One 
day  she  formed  a  desperate  resolve.  "I 
am  in  a  new  country,"  she  told  her.self ,  "and 
they  don't  want  masic  lessons  nearly  as 
much  as  they  want  their  washing  done,  so 
I  will  take  in  washing."  Think  of  it,  a  wo- 
man belonging  to  the  leisured  class,  accus- 
tomed to  be  waited  on.  However,  she  had 
learned  to  wash  her  own  clothes  white  and 
spotless— that  much  Canada  had  taught 
her— so  she  threw  her  pride  overboard  and 
put  out  a  little  sign  "Washing  done  here." 
No  doubt  it  was  uphill  work  at  first,  and 
she  must  have  suffered  many  a  heart- 
ache over  it  and  a  back-ache  as  well. 
Never  mind.  She  came  out  on  top.  She 
was  soon  able  to  employ  a  woman  to  help 
her,  then  several  women  whom>she  dii«ct- 
ed.  The  laundry  expanded;  it  was  given  a 
contract  to  do  the  washing  for  a  huge 
concern:  it  blossomed  out  into  big  busi- 
ness. The  frail  little  gentlewoman  had 
business  ability  and  executive  qualities 
it  seemed.  So  eventually  she  sold  out  and 
retired  with  a  good  income  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  a  more  gentle,  sout^ierly 
clime. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  run  on 
tea  rooms  all  over  Canada,  and  some  of 
them  have  taken  the  form  of  country  inns 
for  motorists,  which  is  a  oicturesaue  var- 
iation from  the  usual  city' type.  The  pro- 
viding of  meals  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
those  having  a  thorough  domestic  training, 
and  provides  an  opening  for  the  home  type 
of  woman,  who  when  thrown  on  her  own 
resources,  is  not  trained  to  go  into  the 
marts  of  commerce.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way,  and  possessed  of  good  taste,  a  woman 
can  start  a  modest  tea  room  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  gradually  work  up  to 
a  more  expensive  location  and  bigger  re- 
ceipts. One  thing  about  this  business, 
which  seems  to  lead  in  popularity  in  the 
enterprises  initiated  by  women,  is  that 
a  woman  of  almost  any  age  can  engage  in 
it,  provided  she  has  normal  health  and 
strength.  It  is  just  as  suitable  to  an 
elderly  woman  as  to  a  middle-aged  one, 
and  it  affords  on6  case  perhaps  where 
youth  is  at  a  discount  ordinarily,  because 
the  older  woman  has  the  matured  exper- 
ience in  household  economics  that  the 
younger  lacks,  and  is  moreover  more  apt 
to  sustain  graciously  the  role  of  hostess. 
It  is  a  sphere  where  personality  plays  a 
large  part.  However,  girls  who  have  stud- 
ied domestic  science  and  have  in  addition 
the  right  mental  equipment  are  well  qual- 
ified to  make  a  success  of  a  tea  room. 

What  Two  Girls  Did 

TT  takes  more  money  to  launch  such  a 
business  now  in  a  city  than  it  did,  say, 
before  the  war,   although  the   cosy  little 
beach  or  the  country  tea  rooms  are  still 
possibilities  on  scant    capital.    Take  the 
experience  of  two  girls  who  eighteen  months 
ago  invested  between  them  $1,500  in  a 
high-class  tea  room,  and  who  have  since 
learned  that  this  amount  was  entirely  in- 
adequate for  a  business  of  the  scale  to 
which  they  committed  themselves.    While 
each  partner  draws  a  good  salary  for  her 
services,  so  far  every  cent  of  profit  has 
been  swallowed  up  by  paying  for  plant. 
The  original  $1,500  fell  a  long  way  short  of 
providing  the  equipment  they  decided  on, 
which  included  good  furniture  to  care  for 
about  100  customers  at  a  sitting,  fine  china, 
artistic  silk  lamp  shades  and  an  up-to- 
date  kitchen  outfit.  Everything  they  pur- 


chased was  new,  and  from  the  start  th  c 
best  class  of  customers  was  attracted. 
Their  rent  in  a  desirable  central  location 
costs  them  $200  a  month,  which  is  very 
high  for"-a  tea  room  that  serves  meate 
only  between  9  and  6  o'clock.  However,  in 
turning  their  profits  into  the  business,  they 
are  gradually  increasing  the  value  of  their 
investment  and  getting  out  of  debt. 
Within  a  year,  when  they  hope  to  have 
everything  paid  for,  they  will  be  able  to 
divide  the  profits,  that  is,  if  other  improve- 
ments have  not  to  be  added.  The  auditor 
who  makes  out  the  yearly  return  of  the 
business  considers  the  two  girls  have  made 
a  very  good  showing  and  displayed  skil- 
ful financial  management. 

The  Infant  Industry 

T_JERE  is  the  way  one  tiny  business  is 
*■  ■*  budding  out  without  capital.  Two 
girls  in  a  Western  town  bake  buns,  cook- 
ies and  cakes  in  the  kitchen  of  their  littlf 
apartment.  Each  Saturday  they  hold  a 
sale  of  their  goodies  in  a  prominent  downr 
town  store,  advertising  it  well  beforehand 
in  the  daily  press.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
operation  they  received  a  standing  order 
from  the  local  Court  Hou.se  to  send  lunch 
daily  to  officials  there,  and  their  sales 
have  also  been  well  patronized.  Before , 
long,  no  doubt  these  two  girls  will  branch 
out  into  a  cake  shop  of  their  own  and 
draw  a  sufficient  income  from  a  nice  littk 
business.  This  experience  affords  a  hint 
to  those  without  capital  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  start  in  this  kind  of  work. 

A  woman  with  two  little  children  was 
forced  to  turn  bread-winner.  She  was  a 
good  sewer  and  had  a  machine.  So  she 
started  in  a  small  way  to  make  what  are 
known  to  women  as  boudoir  caps,  adver- 
tising them  in  agricultural  papers.  She 
built  up  a  good  mail  order  trade,  and  soon 
added  bungalow  aprons  to  match  the 
caps.  When  last  heard  of  she  was  circular- 
izing country  people  with  attractive  cut« 
and  printed  matter  describing  her  offer 
ings,  and  was  making  a  clear  profit  of  $100 
a  month,  after  paying  the  cost  of  the  mat- 
erial, postage,  advertising  and  the  wages  of 
two  a,«sistants. 

In  one  of  our  Pacific  Coast  cities  a 
woman  with  two  sons  opened  some  few 
years  ago  a  very  small  shop  in  a  residen- 
tial suburb  near  the  beach  for  the  sale  ol 
home-made  bread  and  cakes.  The  bas- 
iness  was  so  well  patronized  that  she  was 
compelled  to  move  to  a  larger  store,  taking 
one  in  a  central  location  just  a  block  from 
the  main  shopping  street.  Now  she  has  a 
tinique  and  most  attractive  place  furnished 
like  a  living  room.  While  it  is  true  there  are 
shelves  and  a  counter  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  are  arranged  a  tall  grandfather  clock; 
an  old  china  cabinet  full  of  china,  an  ant- 
ique table  and  carved  chairs,  all  of  which 
have  come  down  to  her  from  TJ.  E.  Loyal- 
ist ancestors.  Her  sons  are  now  actively^ 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  she  is  able  tcjii 
take  life  easy  and  enjoy  herself  after  hei 
hard  work.  No  one  ever  visits  that  beauti*  M 
ful  city  without  becoming  aware  of  thepW 
excellence  of  her  cakes  and  pies. 


fir. 


H 


Four  Sisters  Share  the  Labors 

U'OUR  sisters  opened  a  tearoom  in  part 
■*■  nership,  each  one  putting  in  a  few 
hundred  dollars  saved  from  salaried  posi- 
tions. While  they  charge  rather  high  prices 
compared  to  other  restaurants  they  al- 
ways enjoy  plenty  of  custom.    One  sister 
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I  does  the  cooking,  another  remains  in  the 
kitchen  dishing  up  the  food,  a  third  over- 
lees  the  lunch-room,  taking  the  cash,  and 
;he  fourth  attends  to  the  marketing,  tele- 
honing  and  the  accounts.  Their  tea-room 
I  most  dainty  in  its  appointments,  and  the 
Moking  is  particularly  good.  The  sisters 
are  the  domestic  type  of  women,  and  have 
found  the  right  kind  of  activity  for  their 
special  qualifications.  They  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life  and  gain  a  comfortable  re- 
turn for  their  work. 
There  was  a  girl  book-keeper  who  after 
few  years  of  balancing  ledgers  grew 
weary  of  interminable  figures  and  longed 
to  be  released  from  their  tyranny.  She  did 
10  want  pretty  clothes  and  a  good  time, 
3Ut  could  not  go  very  far  on  $20  a  week 
with  board  to  pay.  Much  thinking  and 
jianning  resulted  in  her  leaving  her  board- 
ng-house  and  engaging  a  room  with  a 
kitchenette  opening  off  it.  In  her  evenings 
ihe  experimented  in  the  making  of  choco- 
ate-creams,  which  fascinated  her,  as  they 
ieemed  to  represent  a  talisman  of  prosper- 
ity. After  successfully  evolving  numerous 
matches  of  tootksome  chocolates  she  offered 
;hem  to  a  drug-store.  The  chocolates  were 
rash  and  delicious,  and  she  found  the 
Iruggist  would  take  them  as  fast  as  she 
^ould  make  them.  After  a  while,  feeling 
ihe  was  on  the  right  track  to  success,  she 
•esigned  her  office  job  and  spent  all  her 
ime  in  chocolate  making.  Two  rooms  in  a 
;heap,  old  office  building  constituted  her 
actory.  In  one  room  she  cooked,  and  in 
.he  other  she  packed  her  wares  in  good- 
ityle  boxes  bearing  a  distinctive  name. 
How  after  about  two  years  operation  she 
smploys  a  couple  of  chocolate  dippers  and 

J[(  I  packer,  and  ships  her  candies  to  the  Orient 
J  ind  to  the  United  States,  and  con.sequently 
las  a  sizeable  bank  account.  Business 
nen  have  approached  her  with  the  idea  of 
orming  a  company,  but  so  far  she  is  going 
t  as  a  lone  hand.  Her  latest  step  has  been 
;o  open  a  small  luxurious  shop  for  the  sale 
)f  her  eighteen  varieties  in  the  heart  of  the 
;heatre   district.     Meanwhile   the   young 

foo   sandy-maker  is  beginning  to  realize  some 
"f>{  her  girlish  dreams  of  pretty  clothes  and 
rips. 

A    Novel    Scheme 


Bele 


A 


WOMAN 


thrown    suddenly  on   her 

own  resources  and  past   middle  age 

Ibftarns  her  living  in  a  novel  way.    In  the 

sty  where  she  lives  there  are  many  persons 

vho  make  a  business  of  taking  in  roomers. 


MM   Jo  she  takes  a  year's  lease  of  a  large,  un- 
a    urnished    house    and    furnishes    it.     By 
lin    .ttending  auction  sales,  particularly  when 
hi    i^eather  conditions  are  such  as  to  discour- 
se a  large  attendance,  she  is  able  to  pick 
ip  wonderful  bargains.   In  the  course  of  a 
ew  weeks  she  turns  a  bare,  old  barn  of  a 
(lace  into  a  cosy,  furnished   house,   and 
■i    his  she  sells  as  a  "going  concern,"  the 
Si  )uyer  taking  over  the  lease.   In  this  way 
he  reaps  a  rich  reward,  making  enough  in 
1  few  weeks  of  hard  work  to  keep  her  for 
o«   lix  months  or  longer.   Of  course  she  had  a 
ittle  capital  to  commence    with — a  few 
■iiii   lundred  dollars.    This  particular  kind  of 
a   (usiness,    however,    flourishes    best    in    a 
ft   (lace  much  frequented  by  tourists  such  as 
ilJll   he  lives  in. 


Catering    to   The    Gift    Need 

■pWO  women  are  doing  very  well  with 
-*■  a  Gift  Shop  in  one  of  our  bu.sy  cities 
A'hilo    living   in    California    they    got    in 


touch  with  Oriental  supply  houses  and 
novelty  dealers,  and  on  returning  to  Cana- 
da found  a  good  trade  awaiting  their  ven- 
ture. They  occupy  three  rooms  en  suite 
in  an  office  building,  and  have  had  a  side 
of  glass  put  in  their  chief  room,  which  is 
beautifully  furnished  like  a  charming 
drawing-room.  One  wanders  about  and 
sees  enviable  little  things  of  artistic  merit 
reposing  on  a  table  or  in  a  cabinet,  while 
small  pictures  adorn  the  walls.  Of  course 
the  gifts  arranged  as  if  in  a  home  are  all 
the  more  appealing  and  do  not  long  remain 
there.  In  an  inner  room  the  making  of 
lamp  shades,  (silk  ones  and  hand-painted 
shades  on  parchment)  is  carried  on,  and 
business  has  been  very  good. 

Taking  a  long  jump  to  another  city,  one 
of  the  most  successful  tea  rooms  and  per- 
haps the  largest  of  its  kind,  was  started 
some  years  ago  on  a  capital  of  $200.  Two 
girls  each  put  in  $100  and  took  a  base- 
ment suite  in  a  large  apartment  house  be- 
cause it  was  cheap  and  well  located  for 
business.  Their  first  idea  was  to  provide 
special  diet  for  invalids,  but  they  soon 
found  out  there  were  more  healthy  people 
than  sick  persons,  so  devoted  their  ener- 
gies to  turning  out  food  for  normal  appet- 
ites. Notices  were  sent  to  the  suite-hold- 
ers in  the  apartment  house  that  on  iMon- 
days  such  a  dish  would  be  ready,  on  Tues- 
days another  kind,  and  so  on  through  the 
six  week-days.  One  girl  dropped  out, 
which  left  the  other  with  diminished  capi- 
tal. However  she  stuck  to  it,  and  before 
long  the  excellence  of  her  fare  began  to 
draw  hungry  people  to  purchase  it.  Next 
thing  she  found  herself  providing  refresh- 
ments for  little  teas,  and  then  for  bigger 
ones,  until  now  after  some  years  in  bus- 
iness she  eaters  on  a  large  scale,  feeds  many 
persons  daily  in  her  dainty  dining-rooms, 
conducts  a  separate  cake-shop,  and  runs 
an  electric  laundry  to  care  for  the  linen 
used  in  her  establishment.  The  wonderful 
progress  made  by  this  girl  reveals  that  she 
possesses  great  executive  ability,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  she 
does.  She  employs  a  large  number  of  help, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  business 
women  in  Canada.  The  fact  that  she  start- 
ed on  so  little  should  be  an  encouragement 
to  any  woman  who  contemplates  taking 
up  a  business  of  which  she  has  a  working 
knowledge. 

In  one  of  our  largest  cities  a  girl  started 
a  company  to  distribute  educational  films, 
and  although  without  capital  herself  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  others,  who  up  to 
now  have  subscribed  a  large  amount. 
Her  enterprise  is  seemingly  prospering, 
all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
gatling  gun  of  money  that  hits  the  bull's 
eye  of  success,  but  the  woman  behind  the 
gun. 

The  woman  who  has  arrived  as  a  result 
of  her  own  endeavors  has  a  poise,  and  a 
deepened  personality  that  come  from  a 
plucky  resistance  to  difficulties.  She  is 
enveloped  by  an  atmosphere  of  serenity 
and  tranquility  that  is  envied  by  the  un- 
developed type  of  femininity  who  think 
that  chance  and  good  luck  are  accountable 
for  her  success.  Such  do  not  realize  that 
it  was  hard  work  and  perseverance  that 
made  the  wheel  of  success  go  around.  The 
instances  cited  in  this  article  are  taken 
from  all  over  Canada  and  could  be  mul- 
tiplied, each  city  and  town  furnishing 
many  examples  of  women  with  practically 
no  capital  achieving  their  goal.  After  all, 
nothing  succeeds  like  success. 


The  Diary  of  a  Lonesome  Girl 


HOUSEKEEPING  AND   HAPPINESS 

rlow  Introducing  Business    Methods   Into  the  Home  Helped 

to  Make  a  Small  Salary  Adequate 

By     RUTH     SA  YRE 


HOUSEKEEPING  and  happiness— 
the  two  are  not  incompatible.  We 
hear  a  great  deal,  these  days,  of  the 
nartyrdom  of  that  class  of  girls  whom  we 
night  style  as  "business  wives,"— the 
nrls  who,  previous  to  marriage,  were  doss- 
sssed  of  happy  niches  in  the  business 
irorld,  and  who,  after  marriage,  develop  a 
Perpetually  prominent  wishbone,  and  an 
nharmonious  habit  of  harking  back  to  the 
re(?dom  of  the  prenuptial  days. 

In  the  first  place  such  a  girl  might  be 
fmindcd  that  she  was  not  shanghaied  into 
natnmony,  but  danced  into  it  on  two 
■aj^f-r  feet:  planned  for  months  for  that 
■vent  which  was  to  crown  her  life  with 
tappmess,  and  incidentally  launch  her  into 
nat  much  envied  class  of  femininity 
-nown  as  "young  matrons."     We  might 


pomt  out  to  her  that  she  worked  an  extra 
week  in  order  that  the  now  despised  tea 
and  kitchen  towels  might  be  of  linen,  in- 
stead of  the  reviled  union  mixture— but 
unless  a  cure  be  prescribed  such  reminders 
are  as  superfluous  as  vinegar  in  soured  milk. 

Shortly  before  my  marriage  I  called  one 
afternoon  on  a  giri  friend  who  had  been 
married  for  about  five  months,  and  to  my 
amazement  I  found  her  with  a  shiny  nose, 
uncurled  hair,  and  minus  the  animation 
which  had  been  her  chief  charm. 

She  must  have  noted  the  surprise  in  my 
face,  for  dropping  into  a  chair  in  the  pretty 
living  room  she  said:  "I  see  you*re 
wondering  what's  happened  to  me.  Well 
I  ve  stopped  curiing  my  hair,  because 
steam  from  the  kettle,  ard  (he  dish-pan 
and  the    food  tak--^  ifu.  c.,iri  out  nyway 


Dear  Diary: 

September  12 
I  promised  to  tell  you  everything,  Dear  Diary, 
and  I'm  going  to  keep  my  promise.  But  it's 
awfully  hard  sometimes  to  write  down  just  how 
I  feel.  For  I  am  so  discouraged.  Met  Edith 
Williams  today  on  the  car.  She  was  going  some- 
where with  Jimmy.  And  her  clothes  were  so 
becoming  that  I  envied  her.  My  hair  is  prettier 
than  Edith's,  isn't  it?  And  my  eyes — and  my 
complexion?  Then  why  am  I  always  so  lone- 
some— so  much  alone?  Can't  you  help  me. 
Diary?     Bobbie's  better  today. 

^  September  15 

More  trouble.  Diary.  Mother  said  today  that 
the  money  she'd  saved  for  my  new  dress  would 
have  to  go  to  pay  Bobbie's  doctor  bill.  I'm  trying 
to  be  brave,  Diary,  but  I'm  so  disappointed.  1 
wanted  to  go  to  a  dance  on  the  26th.  Shall  I  go. 
Diary  ?  I  wonder  if  I  can  fix  up  that  white 
organdie  from  last  season  ? 

J^  September  18 

Went  to  church  this  morning.  Walked  home 
with  Alice  Browning.  Saw  Jimmy.  He's  always 
with  Edith  Williams.  Oh,  if  I  only  had  some 
pretty  clothes — just  a  few  of  them,  Diary,  how 
happy  I  would  be !  Mother  tries  so  hard  to  save, 
but  Dad  never  earned  a  large  salary.  And  every- 
thing I  earn  goes  toward  keeping  house.  But  I 
can  still  smile,  can't  I,  Diary? 

A'  September  23 

I've  decided  to  wear  my  organdie  to  the  dance. 
I  do  hope  none  of  the  girls  remember  it  from 
last  year.  That  new  sash  may  help.  Do  men 
ever  remember  dresses.  Diary?  Jimmy  will  be 
there  with  Edith.  Always  Edith  Williams.  Oh. 
if  I  only  had  some  becoming  clothes  I 

A*  September  27 

I  couldn't  write  to  you  last  night.  Diary — I 
just  couldn't.  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  when  I 
got  home  from  the  dance.  Every  girl  had  a  new 
dress  but  me.  I  think  Edith  Williams'  was  best 
of  ail.  Do  you  think  Jimmy  will  marry  her?  He 
hardly  looked  at  me  last  night.  Isn't  there 
something  I  can  do  to  get  pretty  clothes? 

J^  October  15 

Met  Mrs.  Peters  today,  with  her  two  children. 
Poor  woman — she  hasn't  had  a  new  dress  in 
years.  She  can't  afford  those  in  the  shops  and 
she  can  scarcely  sew  at  all.  I  wish  I  could  sew, 
Diar>' — then  I  could  make  my  own  clothes.  Saw 
Jimmy  walking  down  the  street  today  while  I 
waa  buying  a  magazine,  but  he  didn't  see  me.  I 
guess  he  was  thinking  of  Edith  Williams. 

J^  October    IG 

Remember  that  magazine  I  bought  yesterday? 
Well,  I  sat  up  late  last  night  reading  it.  I  just 
couldn't  put  it  down.  For  in  it  I  found  the  story 
of  a  girl  just  like  myself.  She  couldn't  afford 
pretty  clothes,  either,  and  she  was.  oh.  so  dis- 
couraged. And  then  she  learned  of  a  school  that 
teaches  you,  right  at  home,  to  make  your  own 
clothes  for  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  you  would 
pay  in  the  shops.  Do  you  think  I  could  learn, 
too,  Diary?     I'm  going  to  find  out,  anyway. 

J^  October  19 

Early  today  the  postman  hrought  me  a  good 
thick  letter  from  the  Woman's  Institute.  I  fairly 
snatched  it  from  his  hand.  Guess  he  thoui?:ht  it 
was  a  love-letter.  Why,  Diary,  do  you  know  the 
Institute  is  the  most  wonderful  school  I  ever 
heard  of?  Think  of  it!  While  I've  been  so  un- 
happy, thousands  of  other  girls  have  been  learn- 
ing right  at  home  to  make  just  the  kind  of  pretty 
clothes  they've  always  wanted.  If  they  can  do 
it.  why  can't  I  ?     I  can.  Diary,  and  I'm  going  to! 

"  November  16 

I  know  I've  forgotten  you  for  some  time, 
Diary,  but  I've  been  awfully  busy  since  I  on- 
rolled  with  the  Woman's  Institute.  Diary, 
I'm  actually  learning  how  to  make  the  pretty 
clothes  I  have  always  wanted.  I've  finished  the 
first  three  lessons,  and  already  I've  made  the 
prettiest  blouse.  Just  think  of  being  able  to 
have  pretty  things  for  just  the  cost  of  materials  I 

•^  January  30 

Well,  it's  happened,  Diary.  There  was  another 
dance  last  night  and  I  wore  my  new  dress.  You 
should  have  seen  the  girls.  They  were  ho  »ur- 
priaod.  They  all  wanted  to  know  where  I  bought 
it.  And  when  I  told  them  I  had  made  it  myself 
they  would  hardly  believe  me.  And  the  men ! 
Don't    tell    me    they    don't    notice   pretty    things. 


My  dance  card  was  filled  in  five  minutes.  Jimmy 
and  Edith  aren't  engaged  yet.  Diary.  Jimmy'a 
coming  to  see  me  on  Wednesday  night. 

'^  April  15 

Here  it  is  only  the  middle  of  April  and 
already  I  have  more  pretty  spring  clothes  than  I 
ever  had  in  my  life.  And  altogether  they  have 
cost  me  no  more  than  one  really  good  dress  or 
suit  would  have  cost  ready  made.  Oh,  there's  a 
world  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  things,  Diary, 
when  you  make  them  yourself  and  pay  only  for 
the  materials.  Besides,  I've  made  over  all  my  last 
year's  clothes — they  look  as  pretty  as  the  new 
ones  and  the  expense  of  new  trimmingrs  and  find- 
ings was  almost  nothing  at  all. 

^  May  8 

Awfully  busy.  Diary.  I've  started  to  sew  for 
other  people.  I  made  a  silk  dress  for  Mrs.  Scott 
and  a  blouse  for  Mrs.  Perry  last  week.  Mrs. 
Scott  paid  me  $10  and  Mrs.  Perry  $3.25.  Think 
of  it.  Diary — little  me  who  couldn't  sew  a  stitch 
a  few  months  ago,  making  clothes  for  other 
people  I  Mother  says  I'm  going  to  earn  $30 
a  week  so'^n. 

«*^  May  20 

The  most  wonderful,  wonderful  thing  has  hap- 
pened. Diary.  Jimmy  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him.  It's  to  be  in  the  fall.  And  my  trousseau 
will  be  the  finest  that  any  girl  ever  had.  Be- 
cause I'm  going  to  make  it  all  myself.  Jimmy 
wanted  to  know  what  had  caused  the  change 
in  me,  and  I  told  him  ail  about  the  Woman's 
Institute.  He  wouldn't  believe  it  until  I  showed 
him  my  lessons.  He  looked  them  over  and  then 
said  they  were  so  easy  that  he  thought  he  would 
take  up  dressmaking  himself.  Imagine  Jimmy 
sewing.  Diary ! 

'i^  May  26 

Gladys  Graham  came  in  to  see  me  today.  I 
think  she  had  been  crying.  Said  she  was  dis- 
couraged because  she  didn't  have  pretty  clothes. 
Then  I  told  her  all  about  the  Woman's  Institute, 
I  think  she's  going  to  find  out  about  it.  I  hope 
so.  Think  where  I  would  be  if  I  hadn't  seen  that 
magazine.  Good-bye,  Diary — Jimmy's  here  and 
I  can't  neglect  him  even  for  you. 


What  this  "Lonesome  Girl"  has  done  you  can 
do,  too.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 
More  than  140,000  women  and  girls,  in  city,  town 
and  country,  have  proved  by  the  clothes  they 
have  made  and  the  dollars  they  have  saved,  that 
you  can  easily  learn  at  home,  through  the 
Woman's  Institute,  to  make  all  your  *wn  and 
your  children's  clothes  or  prepare  for  success  in 
the    dressmaking   or    millinery    profession. 

It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  because 
all  the  instruction  is  carried  on  by  mail.  And  it 
is  no  disadvantage  if  you  are  employed  daring  the 
day  or  have  household  duties  that  occupy  most  of 
your  time,  because  you  can  devote  as  much  or 
lit'Ie  time  to  the  course  as  you  desire  and  just 
whenever  it  is  convenient. 

Send  for  Handsome  64-pa?rr  Rook!  i 

IT   U-lIs    all    about   tho /^    1^ 
WomaTi's    Institute.f^ 
It  describes  the  courses// 
in   de'ail.   and  e  .plains  1 
how  you,  too,  can  learn 
easily    and    quic!;ty, 
spare  time  at  home,   to 
make  your  own  clothes 
and  ha'R,  and  d.css  bet- 
ter at  less  cost,  or  pre- 
pare for  success  in  the 
dressmaking    or     milli- 
nery profession. 

Use  the  coupon  be- 
low or  wrile  a  letter  or  post  card  to  the  Woman'!* 
Institute,  Tept.  6J-C,  Scranton,  Penna.  A  copy 
of  this  handsome  booklet  will  come  to  you.  abso- 
lutely free,  by  return  mail. 

TEAR   OUT   HERE 

WOMAN'S    INSTITUTE 
Dept.  62-C,  Scranton.  Penna. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  pleai'e  send  mo  one 
of  your  booklets  and  tell  me  how  I  can  learn 
the  subject  which  !  have  marked  below  ; 

n  Homo  D-essmakinK  !~:  Millinery 

□  Proffs;^i>,!i;.]  l>:c>;*fn;ikinK'  LJ  *'*»king 


Name 


O'Kjs.     Pi'iillJ    whfllKr    Mr*,    or   Mlui 


Address  . 
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(;>^  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


MADE    IN    CANADA 


T^ODAY  a  house  without  a  bathroom  would 
be  considered   as  extraordinary  as  was  the 
house  with  a  bathroom  thirty  years  ago. 

The  modern  house  should  have  one  bathroom 
for  each  two  bedrooms.  As  for  the  kind — 
they  should  have  built-in  baths,  pedestal  lava- 
tories and  other  fixtures  in  keeping. 

Whether  in  a  new  or  rebuilt  house  the  modern 
bathroom  presents  the  same  attractive  appear- 
ance and  performs  the  same  functions.  Why 
be  without  the  best? 

Consult  your  plumber  for  complete  and  prac- 
tical information. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  booklet,  "Standard 
Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home," 

Stat^dard  <SamtaTis  TI)]fe.  Co. 


laai  ted 


General  Office  and  Factory: 
Royceand  Lansdowne  Avenues  : 


ToroiUd    Store: 

ir.-,i9    Rlrhmonil    Street    Kast 

Montreal: 

358    Beaver   Uall    Square 


Winnipeg   Showrooms: 

76    Lombard    Street 

Calgary : 

325  Eighth   Avenue  West 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton  Store: 
20-28   Jackson    Street   West 
Vancouver: 
S60   Camdle    Street 


and  Ted  comes  home  for  dinner  juat  the 
same,  so  why  bother.  I've  given  up  powder 
too— to  tell  the  truth,  Madge,  I'm  so 
sick  of  everything  that  I' don't  care  a  hang 
how  I  look." 

Then  the  bag  burst  and  all  the  little 
troubles  spilled  out.  Ted  wasn't  making 
enough  for  Marie  to  have  a  maid,  and  she 
didn't  ever  seem  to  have  any  leLsure. 
Always  there  was  baking  or  mending  or 
cleaning  to  be  done.  She  just  finished  the 
dishes  from  one  meal  and  it  was  time  to 
turn  around  and  prepare  for  the  next. 
She  wa.s  too  tired  to  go  out;  greasy  dish- 
water and  furniture  polish  were  ruining  her 
hands.  There  were  a  heap  of  things  she 
wanted  for  herself  and  her  allowance 
wasn't  big  enough,  and  nearly  every  week 
when  Ted  paid  the  bills  he  raised  the  devil. 

"But  why  not  pay  ca.sh  instead  of  run- 
ning bill."!,  dear?"  I  asked. 

",Iuf;(,  what  Ted  says,  but  my  purse 
isn't  always  downstairs,  and  then  the 
grocer  says  he'd  just  as  soon  I'd  pay  once  a 
week  as  have  to  send  change  with  the  boy," 
defended  Marie. 

"But  you  pay  more  at  a  credit  store 
than  when  you  buy  at  a  strictly  cash  mar- 
ket," I  protested,  "the  grocer  has  to  have 
some  compensation  for  carrying  your  cred- 
it— he's  assuming  a  certain  risk.  A  cash 
store  makes  a  quick  turnover,  and  there- 
fore they  can  afford  to  sell  cheaper." 

"But  most  of  the  cash  stores  make  you 
carry  your  supplies,  and  I  don't  always 
want  to  go  out  every  day,"  insisted  Marie, 
"mother   always   ran    accounts." 

"But  your  father  was  a  wealthy  man," 
I  reminded  her,  and  that  touched  her  to 
the  raw. 

"Do  you  know  Ted  is  only  making 
twenty-five  hundred?"  she  announced 
tragically.  "No  wonder  we  can't  afford  a 
maid,  but  I'm  losing  all  my  friends — 
no  woman  can  keep  intelligent  friends  and 
be  a  kitchen  drudge,  doing  her  own  work," 
she  wailed. 

"You  can  if  you  use  as  much  intelli- 
gence in  your  work  as  you  use  in  impress- 
ing your  friends,"  I  said  crossly,  "you  make 
me  sick." 

"All  right,  just  wait,"  prophesied  Ma  ie, 
"you'll  see." 

Just  then  Ted  came  in,  and  after  greet- 
ing me,  and  kissing  Marie  he  sat  down  with 
us. 

"What  did  you  have  for  lunch?"  asked 
Marie. 

"Baked  white-fish,"  said  Ted,  and  with 
that  Marie  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  that 
it  was  ever  thus,  as  sure  as  she  had  fish  for 
the  evening  meal  Ted  had  had  it  at  noon, 
and  he  never  thought  to  telephone  her 
and  tell  her  he  had  fish,  he  never  thought 
of  anything  but  his  stomach  and  the  office.  > 

"Good-bye,"  I  said,  rising,  "and  if  I 
were  you,  "Ted,  I'd  try  the  use  of  a  shingle 
on  that  girl,"  and  then  I  went  out,  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  when  Don  and  I 
set  up  our  establishment,  there  would  be 
no  such  scenes  enacted,  either  before 
friends  or  when  we  were  alone. 

Putting   in   a   Budget   System 

pERHAPS  the  plans  I  made  and  carried 
*■  out  will  not  appeal  to  others,  but  in 
case  they  do,  here  they  are — and  they 
have  not  been  culled  from  books  and  lec- 
tures, but  are  my  own  pet  systems,  which, 
having  been  practised  for  eighteen  months, 
have  not  yet  failed  me. 

In  the  first  place  my  husband  and  I 
budgeted.  He  was  earning  the  "two  thou- 
sand odd"  which  so  many  couples  begin 
on,  and  every  pay  night,  when  he  came 
honie,  we  took  the  forty-five  dollars  and 
divided  it  up,  each  sum  going  into  an  en- 
velope on  which  was  typed  the  name  of 
that  special  fund.  It  worked  out  like  this: 
table  ten  dollars,  gas  one  dollar,  electric 
light  fifty  cents,  taxes  two  dollars,  in- 
surance four,  interest  and  principle  on  the 
house  six,  water  rates  ten  cents,  garage  a 
dollar  fifty,  telephone  65  cents,  Donald's 
allowance  ten  dollars,  mine  five,  which 
left  a  balance  of  four  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents  which  I  deposited  in  the  bank  every 
Saturday  morning. 


You  see  that  budget  allowed  for  every- 
thing but  coal,  Don  getting  the  gasoline 
out  of  his  allowance. 

Then  I  took  my  ten  dollars,  which  was 
our  weekly  table  allowance,  and  arranged 
it  in  my  own  little  filing  cabinet  in  the 
kitchen.  By  the  way  these  small-sized 
cabinets  can  be  bought  for  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  cards,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  better  for  your  recipes,  cost 
only  fifteen  cents  for  fifty.  In  this  cabinet, 
in  addition  to  the  cla.ssified  recipes  I  have 
eight  envelopes,  and  into  these  the  money 
goes,  divided  in  this  way:  laundress  (she 
comes  fortnightly)  a  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
rnilk  one  dollar,  cream  seventy  cents,  bread 
sixty  cents,  fruit  seventy  cents,  meat 
three  dollars,  staples  two  dollars,  extra- 
vagances seventy-five '  cents,  total  ten 
dollars. 

The  amount  for  staples  may  seem  small, 
but  then  such  supplies  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
flour,  and  cooking  essentials  do  not  have  to 
be  ordered  every  week.  Then  too  the  meat 
allowance  is  frequently  quite  high,  which 
creates  a  surplus.  When  there  is  a  surplus 
of  funds  I  salt  it  away  until  the  amount 
has  reached  worth-while  proportions, 
then  I  get  in  a  large  order  of  canned  goods 
such  as  corn,  peas,  beets,  beans,  pineapple, 
prepared  soups,  (for  emergency  occasion?) 
and  pumpkin. 

During  the  summer  of  course  more  is 
spent  on  greens  and  fruits  and  less  on 
meats,  but  ten  dollars  has  always  been 
sufficient  for  my  table  allowance,  unless 
we  have  indulged  in  a  regular  orgie  of 
dinner  parties  or  other  food-demanding 
functions. 

Planning  the  Meals  on  a  System 


IDUT  the  system  which  has  saved  me 
■*-'  more  worry,  and  given  me  more  lei- 
sure than  any  other  was  the  planning  of 
my  rneals.  In  the  average  home  of  young 
married  people,  there  is  only  one  big  meal 
a  day  to  be  prepared  unless  the  husband 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  come 
home  for  his  mid-day  meal,  and  as  we  arc 
dealing  with  the  rule,  and  not  with  the 
exception,  we  will  assume  that  all  homes 
are,  in  this  respect,  average. 

Every  Friday  night  (Friday  is  pay  day) 
I  divide  up  my  portion  of  the  family 
wealth,  and  then  I  take  a  fresh  card  from 
the  little  file  and  make  out  my  dinner 
menus  for  each  night  of  the  ensuing  week, 
and  for  noon  dinner  on  Sunday.  There 
are  two  advantages  in  this.  Each  morning 
I  do  not  have  to  ponder,  "Oh  what  shall  I 
have  for  dinner  to-night?"  and  in  the  se- 
cond place  I  can  do  my  shopping  for  the 
entire  week  at  one  fell  swoop,  with  the 
exception  of  meat  and  greens.  In  this 
way  there  is  no  last  minute  planning,  with 
its  inevitable  discovery  that  I  can't  have 
what  seemed  so  quick  and  easy,  because 
I  am  "out"  of  one  of  the  most  important 
ingredients  necessary  to  make  it. 

There  is  a  little  pad  which  hangs  beside 
the  telephone,  and  when  I  find  that  my 
supply  of  any  staple  is  getting  low,  I  note 
it  on  the  pad,  and  order  it,  or  buy  it  on 
my  next  shopping  day. 

House-work  is  no  excuse  for  a  woman 
falling  into  discontentment,  into  slovenly 
ways  or  nagging  habits.  Neither  can  it 
withhold  her  from  intelligent  society, 
nor  from  enjoying  more  leisure  than  she 
ever  knew  as  a  business  girl.  But  house- 
work is  made  the  excuse  for  laziness,  for 
uncoiffed  hair  and  unkempt  hands,  for 
the  loss  of  friends  and  the  waning  of  that 
interest  in,  and  knqwledge  of  the  outer 
world — for  the  Ipss  of  that  very  alertness 
and  animation  which  first  attracted  her 
husband  to  her. 


Fighting  the  Dishwater  Waterloo| 

npAKE  dish-washing  for  examnle  that 
-*■  Waterloo  before  whicii  o  many  wom- 
en go  down  to  mental  defeat.  There  isn't 
anything  uplifting  about  dirty  dishes,  but 
there  are  ways  of  making  the  washing  of 
them  much  less  disagreeable  than  might 

be-      ...  "  ^r.         r^, 

Begin  with  the  roasting  pan  or"skillet, 
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— just  say 

Blue  =  jay 

to  your  druggist 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
B!ue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  in- 
stantly. Then  the  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a 
colorless,  clear  liquid  (one  dro[J  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use 
whichever  form  you  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid  —  the  action  is  the  same. 
Safe,  gentle.  Made  in  a  world-famed 
laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists 

Free:  Write  Bauer  &  Black.  Toronto.  Dept-  SI, 
for  valuable  book,  "Correct  Care  of  the  Feet." 


Moan's  for  every  muscle 
in  the  Human  Body" 

Relief  for  aJl  external  pains  and  aches: 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  lumbago, 
Eprnins  and  strains,  overw/orked  and  sore 
muscles.  Sloan's  is  good  for  all  of  them  I 
0on't  rub^it  penetrates. 

ScM  by  dealers  you  koo\v  and  can  trust, 
35c.  70c,  $1.40. 

Made  in  Canada 


Sloa 

Liniment 


m 
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HOUBIGANT 

MoN  Boudoir 

£Parfu7n  1 

%alcum  'iPowder 
"^udre  a  sachets      ^ 
Sau  de%oilette        ', 
'Xrillantine^ 
'y^oudre 

ai  smart  shops  everywhere  , 


HOUBIGANT.  UMITEE.  MONTREAL 
^  RUE  ST.  ALEXANDRE 
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!  which  when  you  lift  the  meat  out  is  brown 
and  coated  with  grease.  Instead  of  push- 
ing it  to  the  back  of  the  stove  where  you 
can  longest  ignore  its  call  for  cleanliness, 
sprinkle  it  with  a  liberal  amount  of  am- 
monia powder,  and  fill  it  up  with  hot 
water.  Then,  when  dinner  is  over,  pour 
the  greasy  water  (for  the  ammonia  cuts 
the  grease,)  out,  and  filling  your  tin  with 
boiling  water,  allow  it  to  stand  until  the 
dishes  are  done,  and  you  will  find  that  a 
minute's  application  of  your  pot  brush 
will  leave  the  tin  sweet  and  shining,  and 
free  from  the  last  remnant  of  grease. 

As  for  the  dishes  themselves,  there  are 
never  a  great  many  for  two  people,  and  if  a 
tray  is  used  to  clear  them  from  the  table, 
very  little  time  is  wasted.  The  use  of  a 
rubber  plate  scraper  for  removing  frag- 
ments of  food,  and  crumbs  from  the  plates 
eliminates  that  nerve-fretting  scraping 
sound,  and  by  using  a  dish  brush,  and  a 
rubber  glove  on  the  hand  (left)  which  holds 
the  dishes  under  the  water,  the  need  for 
destroying  the  texture  of  the  skin  by  im- 
mersing the  hands  in  greasy  dishwater  is 
Temoved 

Ammonia  powder  in  the  dish-water, 
supplemented  by  soap  used  by  means  of  a 
wire  shaker  which  keeps  the  melted  soap 
from  sticking  to  the  dishes,  will  brighten 
silver  and  glass,  and  keep  the  dishes  from 
appearing  streaky.  If  one  is  possessed  of  a 
wire  sink  tray,  there  is  no  need  of  wiping 
the  china,  for  it  can  be  drenched  with  ■cold 
water,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  wire  tray  which 
drips  into  the  sink. 

I  have  always  had  a  marked  aversion, 
which  I  think  most  women  share,  to 
touching  with  my  hands  the  garbage 
which  will  overflow  the  drainer,  or  ooze 
through  its  perforations  into  the  sink. 
Not  that  I  throw  garbage  into  the  sink, 
but  sodden  remnants,  tea  leaves,  and  such 
bits  of  "goo,"  will  drip  through  the  drainer 
or  container  and  form  a  disgusting  island 
on  the  white  porcelain  of  the  sink.  For 
gathering  this  up  I  use  what  Donald  calls 
my  sink  broom.  It  is  a  broom-shaped  sink 
brush,  with  which  I  sweep  the  sediment 
up  onto  a  pancake  turner,  which  deposits 
it  on  the  garbage  paper.  By  the  way,  it  is  a 
good  habit  to  acquire,  that  of  wrapping 
your  garbage,  for  then  the  garbage  tin 
does  not  become  soiled  or  odorous. 

A  Simple   Yet  Adequate  System 

DONT  get  the  idea  that  these  things 
I  am  telli  g  you  go  to  make  up  an 
elaborate  system,  for  they  don't.  The 
equipment  will  not  cost  a  great  deal,  for 
you  can  budget  as  well  with  a  candy  box 
as  with  a  cabinet,  if  necessary,  so  that 
what  you  need  to  buy,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready bought  them  are:  three  brushes,  dish, 
pot  and  sink,  each  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  cents; 
a  pancake  turner  at  the  same  price,  and 
one  soap  shaker  ditto;  a  package  of  enve- 
lopes and  a  package  of  cards,  twenty-five 
cents,  a  tin  tray,  one  dollar,  and  three 
rubber  gloves,  two  lefts  and  a  right  at 
fifteen  cents  each — total  cost,  two  dollars 
and  forty-five  cents. 

The  reason  for  the  three  rubber  gloves  is 
this:  you  need  a  left  for  the  dishes,  and  a 
pair  for  dusting,  for  if  you  use  the  same 
left  for  both  dusting  and  dishes  the  water, 
after  the  extreme  grease  of  the  furniture 
pohsh,will  cut  the  glove  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Scrub  your  vegetables  clean  before  you 
peel  them,  and  use  a  little  lemon  on  your 
hands  afterwards  and  the  stains  will  be 
negligible.  Mop  your  kitchen  floor  every 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  it  will  not  need  a 
thorough  scrubbing  oftener  than  your 
laundress  can  do  it  for  you. 

Once  a  week  is  sufficient  to  go  through 
the  house  with  a  corn  broom  and  a  dust- 
less  mop,  which  are  not  luxuries,  but  part 
of  the  essential  equipment  of  every  hou.se, 
and  half  an  hour  every  other  day  in  the 
week  will  take  the  dust  out  of  your  rugs, 
(with  the  use  of  a  sweeper)  and  off  of  your 
floors  by  use  of  a  dustless  mop,  while  a 
soft  cloth  will  swab  the  dust  from  your 
furniture. 

So  I  often  wonder,  when  women  whose 
husbands  are  getting  as  much  or  more 
than  our  forty-five  dollars  grumble  and 
fret  and  drop  out  of  the  way  of  being  hap- 
py, just  how  much  brain  they  put  into 
their  house-work. 

Save  time  and  you'll  have  lei.sure.  Be 
efficient  and  you'll  be  satisf-ed.  Keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  you'll  have  res- 
pect. Keep  happy,  and  make  a  home 
happy  and  you'll  win  the  homage  of  your 
husband — his  friends  and  your  own. 


onsumer 


The  leaves  of  "Salada"   are   at  all 
times   sealed  against   moisture   and 
foreign  odors,  thus  preserving  their 
unique  flavour  and  garden  freshness. 
Fragrant,  delicious,  refreshing,    it    is   the    perfect 
blend  of  the  finest  and  purest  teas  grown.    Once 
312         try  Salada  and  you  will  use  no  other  blend. 

'^SALIUUr 


"The  Delicious  Tea" 


XlacLcan*s 


THT^     POTTPOIV     *^  mailed  to  Advertising  Manager,  "SALADA,"  Toronto.'will  bring 
1  X1J.O     V-iVy^jr  v/i^     you  by  return  mail  asampleof  the  delicious  Gold    Label    Salada 


At  Last!  The  Cool  Handle 


Alnniinum  cooking 
utensils  in  new  at- 
tractive shapes,  with 
handles  that  are  al- 
ways cool  —  that's 
Lumino  —  the  new 
aluminum.  A  bril- 
liant polish  outside, 
with  a  hard,  smooth 
finish  inside. 


Note 
this 
new 
handle. 
It  is  tubular  and  is  riv- 
etted  to  the  body  in  such 
a    way    that    it    cannot 
work    loose.      No   more 
burnt    or    sore    fingers 
when  you  use 


uimmci 


REGD 


The  New  Aluminum 


Lumino  is  made  from  thick 
sheets  of  high-grade  pure  alum- 
inum in  new  and  absolutely  up- 
to-date  shapes.  More  attrac- 
tive than  any  aluminum  uten- 
sils you  have  ever  seen.  More 
useful  and  durable  and  handier 


to  work  with  than  any  you  have 
ever  used. 

But  be  sure  to  see  the  handle 
on  Lumino — it  will  please  you. 

'"'Sheet  Metal  Products  Co 
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MOMTREAL     TORONTO      WrNNIPEO 
EDMONTON      VANCOUVER    CALCARV 


TRY  THEM  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 


DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT 
SWEET  CORN,  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier.  Ear  half  as  long  again  and 
12  to  14  rowed  where  Golden  Ban- 
tam !3  8  rowed.  Better  quality,  more 
productive.  Pkt.  25c.  X'b.  40c.  >^Ib 
65c,  1  lb  $1.00  postpaid 

NEW  ALBINO  TOMATO.  Pure 
white  in  color,  containing  no  acid. 
Pkt.  25c.  postpaid. 


New  York  Head  Lettuce 

A  leader  as  a  summer  head  lettuce. 
Pkt.  10c.  oz.  60c  2  ozs  85c  post- 
paid. 

BRUGES   SPECIAL   FLORAL 
COLLECTIONS 

in  Asters,  Sweet  Peas,  Tall  and  Dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  Floral  Gems.  6  Pkts.  in 
each.     50c.  each  postpaid. 


FARMERS,    LOOK! 

Hubam  Annual  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover. 

It  is  the  greatest  fertilizing  plant  known,  a  wnnderful   hay   and   pasture  crop, 

and  unsurpassed  as  a  honey  producer.      1  lb.  $2.10.      1011m.  $18.50  pottpaid. 

Write  for  copr  of  our  big  caUdoKue.    Free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &   GO. 


CANADA 

"SEEDS    THAT    GROW" 


HAMILTON,  LiMUKu 

ESTABLISHED  1850 
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&11,  too,  would 
like  them 
Your  ifc 
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Bookcases^, 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Furniture  Dealers 

'  ACEV  StvleBook."  Wcmailitfrcc. 


UFACTURERS 


WOODSTOCK,  ONTAWIO. 


English  Suits  from  $15 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  Canada.     Customs 
and  all  other  charges  paid. 

Write  at  onee  to  Curzon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  the  Great  English 
Tailors,  and  they  will  send  you  by  mail,  free  of  all 
charge,  their  patterns  of  high-grade  English  and  Scotch 
Woollen  Suitings,  together  with  fashion  book  of  Eng- 
lish and  Canadian  styles,  and  a  self  measurement 
blank,  by  means  of  which  you  can  be  measured  in  your 
own  home  without  possibility  of  error. 
Before  the  war  Curzon's  sent  thousands  of  suits 
throughout  Canada  to  well-satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  for  a  3-piece  suit  ate 

$15.00,     $18.50,     $22.50,     Etc. 

We  pay  all  charges  for  customs  duty  and  carriage,  so 

goods  are  delivered  direct  to  any  address  in  Canada  by 
Parcels  Post  without  any  charge  whatever  and  without 
any  bother  to  you. 

Bear  in  mind: — Each  garment  is  cut  by  hand  and  made 
specially  for  each  individual  customer,  as  we  are  ex- 
clusively Bespoke  Tailors  and  we  do  not  stock  any 
ready-to-wear  goods  whatever.  In  buying  from  us,  the 
fit,  the  fashion  and  the  fabrics  are  assured  as  Curzon 
Bros,  are  the  only  firm  of  tailors  in  the  United  King- 
dom awarded  4  Gold  Medals  for  tailoring  excellence 
and  value. 
Write  at  once  for  free  patterns  to 


L 


CURZON    BROS.,    LTD., 


The  World's 
Measure  Tailors 
60-64  City  Road,  London,  E.  C,  England 

Cost  of  postage  on  letters  from  Canada  to  U.  K.  is  4c 


Canadian  Soldier  Lost  His  Arm  in  France 

but  now  "Doing  my  work  as  good  as  any  man 
with  two  natural  arms!" 

C.  A.  Vermoen,  Ex-Canadian  Soldier,  arm  ampuKtatad  & 
inches  from  shoulder,  writes:  "After  losing  my  arm  ira 
France,  I  was  sent  back  to  Canada  and  fitted  with  a 
Carnes  Arm.  After  wearing  the  Arm  for  some  time,  I  tcwk 
such  an  interest  in  it,  I  went  to  Kansas  City,  to  see  if  I 
could  get  a  job  in  the  factory,  helping  to  make  the  arm.  I 
was  put  to  work  on  a  milling  machine,  a  job  that  require* 
two  hands,  as  I  had  to  turn  a  crank  shaft,  a  handle  and  set 
the  machine  for  various  operations.  After  sixteen  months  at  that.  I  was  put  in  the 
assembling  department  for  a  year,  then  to  the  fitting  room.  and.  in  fact.  I  have  worked 
my  way  through  the  factory  with  ray  artificial  arm,  doing  my  work  as  good  as  any  man 
with    two    natural    arms." 

Hundreds  of  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  men  of 
various  trades  and  professions  get  equally 
good   results. 

Catalog  "C  22"  sent  on  request 

Games  Artificial  Limb  Co. 

Chelt  Bldg.,  904  East  12th  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


$  1 .00  an  Hour  for  Your 
Spare   Time! 


If  you  have  any  selling  ability  at  all  you 
can  easily  make  this  much,  representing 
MACLEAN'S.     Your  spare  time  only! 

Wrile,  "Tell  me  about'your  Spare  Time  Proposilion."     Address: 

Agency    Division,     MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE,    Toronto 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


To  A  Man  With  a  Bandaged  Hand — 

"What's    up?" 

"Furious    driving." 

"A     car?" 

"No — a    nail." — London  Gaiety. 


It's  a  Long,  Long  Game — "Ancient 
records  tell  us  that  they  started  playing 
chess  in  China  and  India  more  than  3,000 
years    ago." 

"Well,  have  they  finished  yet?" — 
U.  of  T.  Goblin. 

Golfer — I  want  a  boy  who  can  count. 
Now  what  are  five,  six  and  three? 

Caddie --Five,  six  and  three,  sir?  Elev- 
en, sir. 

"Come  on.  You'll  Ao."— Windsor  Mag- 
azine (London). 

O-o-oh,  My — After  having  been  re- 
peatedly warned  never  to  speak  a  profane 
word,  the  five-year-old  son  came  to  his 
mother  to  report  the  wickedness  of  one  of 
his  playmates. 

"Oh,  mother,"  he  ejaculated.  "Tommy 
said  an  awful  word.  He  said — he  said  the 
name  of  the  man  who  runs  Hell." — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Both  Right — In  a  small  country  school 
during  a  recess  period,  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  playground  saw  one  of  the 
boys  about  seven  years  old  strike  one  of 
the  girls. 

"Norman,"  said  the  teacher,  "no  gentle- 
man would  strike  a  lady." 

After  careful  thought  the  boy  replied: 
"Well,  no  lady  would  tickle  a  gentleman." 
— Judge. 


Not  Always — Hans  Schmidt  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  meanest  man  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  died.  His  body  was  placed 
in  the  grave,  and  according  to  an  old 
Pennsylvania  German  custom  the  people 
stood  around  the  open  grave,  waiting  for 
someone  to  say  some  good  thing  about 
the  deceased  before  filling  the  grave. 
After  a  long  wait,  Gustave  Schulze  said: 
"Well,  I  can  only  say  joost  one  goot  thing 
about  Hans;  he  wasn't  always  as  mean  as 
he  was  sometimes." — Ex. 


An    Understanding    Compliment — 

A  lady  noted  for  her  happy  wit  was  talk- 
ing one  day  at  a  tea  about  the  art  of  flat- 
tery. 

"To  flatter  a  girl,"  she  said,  "the  di- 
rect compliment  should  be  rarely  used. 
It  is  too  knock-down  in  its  effect.  Like  a 
sledge-ham_mer,  you  know. 

""The  indirect,  the  delicate  compli- 
ment succeeds  much  better.  For  example, 
a  young  man  should  never  tell  a  girl  that 
she  has  pretty  legs.  The  girl  would  pro- 
bably be  offended.  But  she  would  think 
him  the  nicest  fellow  in  the  world  if  he 
should    say   to   her: 

"  'Your  new  hat  is  simply  lovely,  but 
no  one  will  ever  notice  it,  unless  you 
lengthen  your  skirts.'  " — Los  Angeles 
Timeit. 

The  Practical  Waiter — A  certain 
Barber  County  man  was  in  Topeka 
several  years  ago  and  when  dinner  was 
served  at  one  of  the  hotels  roasted  ears 
were  on  the  menu.  He  is  extremely  fond 
of  corn  in  this  style  and  he  ordered  some. 
The  corn  was  fine.  He  gave  the  colored 
waiter  an  order  for  some  more.  This  was 
very  quickly  disposed  of  and  the  waiter 
"repeated."  This  happened  five  times 
before  the  hungry  man  was  satisfied.  As 
he  completed  his  dinner  with  a  glass  of 
water,  he  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world 
and  turning  to  the  waiter  he  remarked: 
"What  do  you  think  of  that  kind  of  a 
dinner?"  'The  waiter  grinned  and  re- 
marked, "Well,  suh,  boss,  this  yeah  is 
the  highest  priced  hotel  in  Kansas — don't 
you  think  you  could  save  some  m.oney  by 
boardin'  at  a  livery  bahn?" — Medicine 
Lodge  Index. 


WARMTH! 


When  you 

get  chilled 

through  and 

through 

Ai>ply  Thermo-  I 
gene !  A  lisht, 
dry»  fleecy  ' 
wool,  that  is 
medicinally 
trea  tedto 
generate  in- 
atant  and 
continuous 
heat. 
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XHERMOGENi 


acts  through  the  pore« 
and  penetrates  to  every 
chill-racked  part- 

From  your  tl(\f 
1 64  Druggist.      fW^ 


Send  joT    a    Complete   Catalogue   of 

MASONIC    BOOKS 
Jewelry   and    Goods 

REDDING    &    CO. 

Publishers   and  Manitlacturers 

200  Fiitk  A<«ne 

De|>t.  10  N<w  \<Hk 


FREE 

TO 

ASTHMA 
CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 
HAY  FLVER 
and  CATARRH 

SUFFERERS 
BUCKLEY'S  2-Bottle  Treatment 

Over      IC.OOO     Canadians      Freed 

from   Misery   of   These   Diseases. 

You,   loo,   can   get   relief 

from      your      sufferings. 

Send   10c.  to  cover  packing  and 
postage    for    trial    package. 

W.  K.  BUlKLEYLTD.,    Mfg.  CbemisU 

142    Mutual  Street.  Toronto. 
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BUGS 

FLEAS 

FLIES       f 

ROACHES     f 
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NEW    INVENTION   $10.00    PER 
DAY  TO  AGENTS 

Pyro  Chemical  Fire  Extinguisher  for  homes, 
offices,  factories  and  automobiles.  W'eighs  oi:ly 
3  lbs.  charged— excels  work  of  heav^.  high 
priced  devices.  A  child  can  use  it.  Price  only 
$2.00.  Over  100%  profit  in  gross  lots.  No 
charge  for  territory.  Profits  start  first  day. 
Ebcperience  not  necessary.  J.  S.  Pei-ry,  N.S., 
sold  36  in  four  hours—profit  $45.00.  S.  S. 
Whitman  sold  45  first  day.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars of  this  brand  new  proposition  to-day, 
giving  name  of  your  country.  Address  Pyro 
Ohemijcal  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  001  Echo 
Drive,    Ottawa,    Canada. 


Rupture  Relief 

Don't  wear  ready-made  trusses.  My  "Egan's 
Easyfit"  surgical  shield  appliance  (made  to  or- 
der, for  men,  women,  children)  retains  parts 
safely  and  assists  nature  to  close  the  open- 
ing. Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee  for  you  to 
wear  and  test,  cost  Httle,  lasts  long.  Write 
now   for  free   infonnatinn. 

T.  Y.  EGAN.   1057  College  St..  Toronto. 
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I  KNEW  Mr.  Coleman  would  have 
a  "come-back"  when  he  saw  the 
March  1 5  issue.  "This  is  my  only 
justification  for  the  high  heels  worn 
by  Nancy  in  Madge  MacBeth's 
"Opal  Princess',"  he  explains. 
"Back  farther  in  the  story  Mrs. 
MacBeth  tells  how  men  travelled 
miles  across  the  desert  to  see  the 
beauteous  Nancy  where  she  'carried 
herself  like  a  queen'  etc.  Well,  one 
of  those  men  brought  the  shoes!" 
To  prove  (?)  his  point  Mr.  Coleman 
forwards  the  sketch  shown  herewith. 
Note  the  ardent  visitor  as  he  hikes 


across  the  desert,  shoe-box  under 
his  arm,  and  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow! 

Jolting  "J.K." 

TW^HO  is  the  most  widely-read 
p>olitical  writer  in  Canada? 
Without  very  much  argument — 
J.  K.  Munro.  I  don't  mind  saying — 
since  all  this  is  "in  confidence"— 
that  many  readers  don't  agree  with 
Mr.  Munro — and  a  few  don't  like 
him.  Last  night  I  was  talking  to  a 
Toronto  subscriber  who  said:  "Well, 
I've  just  mailed  north  my  March  I  " 
copy  of  MacLean's.  I  always  send 
each  issue  on  to  an  old,  retired  lumb- 
er boss,  who  reads  very  little,  but 
never  misses  Munro's  stuff.  He  is 
a  life-long  Liberal,  though  he  parted 
with  his  leader  over  conscription, 
and  he  says  Munro  has,  for  him, 
the  most  entertaining  pen  in 
Canada." 

A  Professorial  View 

CO  MUCH  for  one  reader-and 
there  are  scores  from  whom  we 
hear,  personally  or  by  letter,  on 
this  topic.  A  few  nights  ago  a  pro- 
fessor in  philosophy  said  that 
MacLean's  is  'practically  the  only 
popular  periodical  he  sees  regularly. 
"1    get   it,    I   must  admit,  mainly 
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to  read  J.  K.  Munro's  pungent, 
satirical  articles,"  he  remarked. 
"I  can't  see  anything  in  your 
Stories."  (This  reminds  me  that  a 
few  months  ago  S.  J.  McLean, 
deputy  railway  commissioner,  said: 
"1  don't  always  read  your  articles 
but  I  think  your  stories  are  splendid. 
They're  just  what  a  business  man 
needs,  by  way  of  relaxation,  after 
a  strenuous  day.") 

Likes— and  Disagrees 

DUT  to  return  to  J.  K.  Here  are 
two  letters  from  doctors,  ex- 
pressing almost  opposite  views  on 
this  topic.  Dr.  W.  E  Olmsted,. 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  writes:  "I  like 
MacLean's,  particularly  articles  by 
J.  K.  Munro,  with  whom  I  disagree 

heartily."   Dr.    F Aylmer. 

Ont..  deprecates  the  "abuse  and 
cruel  personalities"  which  greet 
some  Canadian  statesmen,  and 
adds:  "To  this  end  let  MacLean's 
cut  out  its  J.  K.  Munro  bunk."  So 
there  you  are! 

J.  K.  has  spent  more  than  a 
decade  observing  federal  politics 
from  his  pinnacle  in  the  press 
gallery  at  Ottawa,  and  he  sizes  up 
our  politicians  as  he  sees  them  with 
their  halos  off.  He  may  not  be  right- 
but  he's  honest,  entertaining  and 
informative. 

Talking  About  Titles 

J2)0N'T  miss  "Delilah  Scores",  the 
W.  A.  Eraser  racing  story  which 
IS  complete  in  this  issue,  starting  on 
page  9.  There'll  be  another  of  the 
series  in  May  1.  By  the  way,  do 
you  like  the  titles  put  on  our  art- 
icles and  stories?  Sometimes  the 
author's  title  is  used,  but  usually 
the  caption  is  the  result  of  a  brain 
wave  on  the  part  of-  one  of  the 
editors.  I  notice  that  Editor 
MacLean.  of  the  Popular,  is  daring 
his  readers  to  send  in  better  titles. 
If  any  reader  can  think  up  snappier 
ones,  go  ahead!  For  the  best  alter- 
native list  of  titles  for  the  articles 
and  stories  in  this  issue  (not  in  elud- 
ing.the  Reviews)  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion will  be  awarded. 

From  Egwango  Opobo 

"VWE  WELCOME  today  into  the 
MacLean's  family  J.  H.  A. 
EJcang.  Why?  Because  he  forwards 
his  subscription  all  the  way  from 
Egwango  Opobo.  Nigeria,  Africa, 
where  he  says  he  is  "the  famous 
photographer"  for  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  School. 
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MULTIGHAPff 


L°-2  Down 

'  and  Monthly  Payments 
I  ^otal  "Thrice 


at  the  LOWEST  Price  at  Which  a 
Multigraph  Was  Ever  Sold! 


This  Multigraph,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  smallest 

business  needs,  is  a  Real  Multigraph, 

make  no  mistake  about  that.  It  embodies 
the  fundamental  Multigraph  characteristics;  it  is  of 
standard  Multigraph  quality;  it  does  a  regular 
Multigraph  job. 

It  is  designed  and  priced 

to  meet  the  smallest  business 

needs.  This  means  that  it  is  adapted 

to  the  uses  of  any  kind  of  a  business,  regardless 


ThetuKHToU 
Pri  nting 
Ink  Attach' 
nitnt,  easily 
and  quickly 
attached  t  o 
theNewMuIti' 
ijraph,  $50.00 
additional. 


of  its  size  or  the  nature  of  its  operations.  Whether 
forretail  and  wholesaleselling,  where  the  Multigraph 
has  already  made  itself  famous,  or  for  uses  in  the 
work  of  manufacturing,  educating,  listing,  servicing, 
advising,  organizing,  or  whatever,  the  New  Multi- 
graph  belongs  in  every  business,  not  only  because  of 
its  price,  but  because  of  its  usefulness.  Read  the 
partial  lists  of  users  and  uses,  to  the  right. 

Who  does  not  know  of 

the  many  uses  to  which  Mul- 
tigraph letters  are  put,  for  6o^/i  profit 

and  economy?  Don't  you  see  how  they  would 
accomplish  things  in  your  own  business,  things  that 
now  have  to  go  undone;  things  that  would  spell 
profit  and  saving;  things  that  the  New  Multigraph 
at  its  present  price,  makes  easily  and  immediately 
possible?  And  furthermore,  for  $50.00  additional, 
you  can  get  the  Printing  Ink  Attachment,  which 
will  enable  you  to  print  as  well  as  typewrite,  to 
lower  your  printing  costs,  to  save  as  well  as  earn. 

We  should  Hke  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  you  how,  in 

your  own  business,  the  New  Multi- 
graph  will  pay  for  itself  much  "faster  than 
you  pay  for  it." 


This  is  the  Mulligrapi 
Typesetter,  which  maken 
U  easy  to  set  type  for  the 
MuUiffraph. 


Multigraph  Users 


Agencies 

Bakers 

Banks 

Brokers 

Builders 

Butchers 

Churches 

Cigar  Dealers 

Clothiers 

Clubs 


Dairies 

Druggists 

Dyers 

Electricians 

Florists 

General  Stores 

Grocers 

Hotels 

Jewelers 

Ice  Companies 


Laundries 

Libraries 

Lumber  Deales  ] 

Lodges 

Opticians 

Packers 

pain  ters 

Plumbers 

Publishers 

Schools,  etc. 


Multigraph  Uses 


Bulletins 

Circulars 

Stationery 

Folders 

Notices 

Memo  Pads 

Dodgers 

Booklets 

Invoices 

Statements 


System  Forms 
Form  IvCtters 
House  Organs 
Blotters 
Post  Cards 
Mailing  Cards 
Office  Forms 
Price  Lists 
Letter  Heads 
Delivery  Slips 


Sales  Ijetters 
Labels 
Time  Cards 
Wrappers 
Stickers 
Special  Notii' 
Imprin  tinjc 
Envelopes 
Order  Blank? 
Tags,  etc. 


THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Limited 
88  Bay  Street 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  show 
me  the  New  Multigraph ,  and  explain 

its  possibilities  in  the 

business. 
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We  offer 


MONTREAL 

53i^%   Gold   Bonds 


Dated  hi  March, 
1922 


Due  ht  March. 
1932 


Principal  artJ  half-yearly 
interest  coupons  (ht  March 
and  September)  payable  in 
gold  at  the  office  of  the  City 
Treasurer,  Montreal. 

Bonds  may  registered  as  to 
principal. 


Denominations 


SI. 000. 


PRICE:   100  and  Inttrest 
Yielding  53^% 


Bonds  are  ready  for  immediate 
delivery 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


JnHMtmmt 
Stcurttta 


EstMlthtd 
1889 


Union  Bank  BIdg  -         Toronto 

Transportation  BIdg.    -    Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  BIdg.         -        Chicago 
Belmont  House    -      Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mtmhtrt  Toronto  and  Montreat 
Steeli  Exehangts 


1888 
A  Strong  Canadian  Company 

EXCELSIOR 

1^    Insurance  I     |FF  Company 
Head  Office:    Toronto,  Canada 


l+.^C 


CANADIANS  FAVOR  THIS 
BUFFALO  HOTEL 


'T*HJB  Hotel  Lenox,  on  North 
-*■  Sti^eet,  at  Delaware  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, has  become  a  favorite  stop- 
ping place  for  Canadians  visiting 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  The 
pleasant  location — quiet,  yet  con- 
venient to  ■  theatre,  shopping  :ind 
business  districts— adds  much  to 
the  comfort  of  tourists,  a'?  do  tho 
unusually  good  cuisine,  complete 
equipment   and   excellent    service. 

European  plan.  Modem.  Fire- 
proof. 

■Kvery  room  an  outside  room, 
$2.00  up. 

On  Empire  Tours.  Road  map 
and     running     directions     free. 

C.  A.   MINER,  Managing    Director 
North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave. 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Assets  over  $4,300,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
Head  OfBces  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  Su.  Toronto 


Business  &  Invest^nts 

BE  CAREFUL  TO  INVEST  YOUR 

MONEY  WITH  SOUND  HOUSES 


THE  failure  of  a  number  of  firms 
doing  a  stock  brokerage  business  in 
Canada  ha.<!  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  unrest  among  clients  of  other 
firms  as  well.  This  is  only  natural  in  the 
same  way  that  the  failure  of  a  bank  weak- 
ens for  the  time  being  the  confidence  of 
some  of  the  customers  of  other  banks.  The 
stock  brokerage  failures  in  several  in- 
stances have  been  attended  with  reports  of 
improper  proceedings  on  the  part  of  some 
of  those  concerned,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  demand  from  many  directions  for  a 
tightening  up  of  the  authority  the  local 
stock  exchange  may  exercise  over  its  mem- 
bers, or  for  more  stringentregulationscov- 
ering  the  licensing  of  concerns  that  do  bus- 
iness without  becoming  members  of  a 
recogrnized  stock  exchange. 

In  one  or  two  cases  at  least  charges  of 
"bucketing"  are  freely  heard.  That  is, 
firms  have  failed  to  execute  buying  orders 
for  clients  but  have  accepted  the  margins 
they  deposited  and  taken  the  chance  of  the 
stock  showing  a  decline  instead  of  a  rise  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  make  the  pur- 
chase later  at  a  lower  price  and  clean  up  a 
personal  profit  on  the  transaction.  This 
worked  well  while  the  general  market  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  reaction  such  as  was  the 
case  for  about  twelve  months  prior  to  the 
recent  rise.  When,  however,  the  majority 
of  stocks  they  were  supposed  to  purchase, 
and  did  not,  were  registering  advances  of 
five  or  ten  or  twenty  points,  and  the  client 
wanted  to  sell  out  and  claim  a  profit,  they 
were  caught  without  the  stock  to  sell,  and 
without  the  money  to  make  up  the  loss 
that  would  be  entailed  if  they  paid  the 
client  the  profit  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  had  the  original  purchase  been 
made  for  him  at  the  time. 

Bucket  shops  do  not  thrive  on  a  rising 
market.  There  was  one  case  in  Montreal 
that  a  disappointed  client  described  as  a 
modern  "Jesse  James"  hold-up  where 
clients'  money  was  shipped  off  to  New 
York  without  the  stocks  being  purchased 
at  all.  But,  fortunately,  in  this  case  sev- 
eral arrests  have  been  made  and  jail  sent- 
ences may  clear  the  atmosphere  for  some 
years  to  come.  In  the  absence  of  either 
legislation  or  active  surveillance  that 
might  effectively  prevent  these  imported 
concerns  operating  with  little  stake  in  the 
community  the  investor  should  assure 
himself  of  the  character  of  the  firms  with 
whom  he  places  his  money.  When  in 
doubt  do  not  take  any  risk. 

.Supervision  Required 

SO  FAR  as  members  of  a  recognized 
stock  exchange  are  concerned  it  seems 
regrettable  that  some  form  of  supervision 
of  stock  brokerage  operations  is  not  in 
effect.  Whatever  the  difficulties,  it  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  in- 
vestors in  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Exchanges  if  membership  carried  with  it 
some  type  of  guarantee  as  to  all  the  oper- 
ations being  legitimate;  and  also  some 
guarantee  against  weaknesses  being  con- 
tinued unchecked  up  to  a  point  where  a 
heavy  failure  is  enforced  and  the  assets  are 
found  to  have  been  practically  wiped  out. 
The  question  is  receiving  very  serious  con- 
sideration from  members  of  the  Canadian 
Exchanges. 

It  would  appear  that  at  present  the 
governing  bodies  are  powerless  to  interfere 
beyond  seeing  to  it  that  technically  the 
operations  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange 
follow  a  certain  procedure.  It  is  argued 
that  with  a  comparatively  small  member- 
ship, compared  with  more  than  1 ,000  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Exchange,  no  firm 
would  be  willing  to  have  a  member  of 
another  firm  exercise  a  right  to  investigate 
detailed  operations  as  the  information  ob- 
tained might  be  made  use  of  consciously 
or  unconsciously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
investigator  or  the  disadvantage   of  the 


firm  that  had  fallen  under  suspicion.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  all  stock  exchange 
firms  arrange  for  audits  periodically  by 
specially  competent  auditors  who  shall  be 
independent  but  may  report  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  exchange  in  case  que.s- 
tionable  transactions  are  found  to  be 
going  on.  In  such  a  case  power  might  be 
given  the  representatives  of  the  Exchange 
to  force  a  change  or  to  have  the  members 
expelled. 

On  the  whole,  however,  as  with  nearly 
all  operations  where  credit  and  personal 
confidence  must  remain  as  the  paramount 
considerations,  legislation  cannot  be  found 
that  will  prevent  personal  crookedness. 
And  this  applies  to  all  kinds  of  financial 
and  business  operations.  Considering  the 
very  difficult  conditions  that  the  broker- 
age houses  have  had  to  pass  through,  in 
some  cases  being  forced  to  carry  clients 
during  slumps  in  the  market,  and  having 
to  hold  stocks  where  the  market  had  faded 
away  without  a  buyer  at  any  price,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  record  so  far 
in  regard  to  failures  has  compared  remark- 
ably well  with  those  of  most  other  classes 
of  business. 

Current  Loans  Down 

THE  returns  to  the  government  of  the 
chartered  banks  of  Canada  for  the 
month  of  January  reflect  clearly  the 
changes  taking  place  in  business  conditions, 
looking  back  over  the  past  twelve  months. 
Current  loans  were  down  $35,901,000  for 
the  month  and  now  stand  at  $1,138,000,- 
000.  During  the  past  year  these  loans 
have  been  reduced  $126,000,000  or  an  even 
10  per  cent.  This  steady  reduction  in 
commercial  loans  reflects  th&  contraction 
that  is  going  on  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activities  along  with  the  deflation  in 
values.  That  a  reduction  of  only  ten  per 
cent,  took  place  in  a  whole  year  indicates, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  banks  have 
been  forced  to  carry  a  number  of  businesses 
where  stocks  could  not  be  liquidated  and 
Where  amounts  owing  to  the  bank  must  to 
a  great  extent  be  classed  as  "frozen  cred- 
its." 

The  next  point  of  significance  in  the 
aggregate  statement  is  the  condition  of 
deposits.  These  show  the  same  tendency, 
as  for  several  months  past,  to  decline,  but 
at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  the  reduction 
for  January  as  compared  with  December 
being  only  a  little  in  excess  of  $7,500,000  or 
not  much  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  $1 ,233,000,000  as  on  the 
first  of  February.  Taking  the  year  as  a 
whole  the  drop  in  savings  was  nearly 
$80,000,000.  Demand  deposits  declined 
more  than  $53,000,000  during  the  month. 
Call  loans  were  reduced  $10,000,000  and 
now  stand  well  below  ten  per  cent,  of 
current  loans.  As  illustrating  the  decline 
in  buying  abroad,  letters  of  credit  dropped 
more  than  $3,000,000  during  the  month 
and  are  now  less  than  half  the  total  of  one 
year  ago.  The  shrinkage  of  values 
generally  is  reflected  in  the  decline  of 
total  assets  by  $121,000,000,  to  a  present 
amount  of  $2,473,000,000. 

Effect  of  Fordney  Tariff 

THE  failure,  at  least  temporarily,  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Hon.  W.  S. 
Fielding,  to  obtain  a  definite  approval  of  a 
reciprocal  agreement  that  would  permit 
the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
Canadian  farm  products  is  emphasized  by 
export  figures  showing  a  very  striking 
decline  in  the  export  of  these  products 
across  the  border.  A  portion  of  this  decline 
must  be  attributed  to  the  drop  in  prices 
where  values  are  taken  into  accoimt.  This 
loses  any  force,  however,  where  quantities 
can  be  compared.  Moreover,  where  the 
general  run  of  manufactured  articles  has 
been  declining  steadily  there  has  not  been 
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such  a  drop  in  food  products,  and  the  ex- 
port of  these  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
holding  up  practically  to  the  level  of  one 
year  ago.  This  indicates  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Fordney  Emergency  Tariff 
Canadian  exports  of  these  lines  to  the 
United  States  might  have  been  expected 
to  hold  up,  in  quantity,  pretty  well  to  the 
levels  of  one  year  ago,  but  they  did  not. 

For  instance,  in  wheat:  eight  months 
ending  January,  1922,  only  10,945,000 
bushels  were  sent  over  as  compared  with 
34,872,000  one  year  ago.  Only  297,000 
barrels  of  flour  as  against  781,000;  only 
138,000  head  of  cattle  as  against  261,000; 
only  23,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  or  frozen 
beef,  mutton  and  pork  as  against  31,000,- 
OOO;  only  2,830,000  pounds  of  butter  com- 
pared with  more  than  5,000,000. 

For  the  time  being  the  agricultural 
"bloc"  remains  in  the  ascendancy  in  the 
United  States  and  the  market  for  Can- 
adian farm  produce  quite  evidently  must 
be  sought  elsewhere. 


ANSMERS  TO  QUERIES 
Ouestion — /  enclose  statement  of  the 
Directors'  Report  of  the  Canadian  Pro- 
ducing and  Refining  Co.  and  would  like 
to  know  where  the  property  is  located  and 
if  this  is'a  true  statement  of  their  condition. 
—P.  C.  K.,  Three  Hills,  Alta. 

Answer — This  company  was  registered 
April  27th,  1910,  to  acquire  as  a  going 
concern  about  500  acres  of  freehold  oil 
lands  situated  in  the  district  of  Petrolia, 
Ontario.  The  properties  were  fully  equip- 
ped. So  far  as  we  are  aware  no  dividends 
have  been  paid.  We  would  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  the  accompanying  fin- 
ancial statement  is  a  true  statement  of  the 
company's  position.  You  will  note  that 
there  are  evidently  negotiations  to  sell 
the  company's  land  and  plant.  Seeming- 
ly the  production  has  not  been  what  had 
been  hoped. 

Ouestion — Please  quote  me  the  market 
-price  of  Nukol  stock.  Have  they  paid  any 
dividends'! — Q.  O.    H.,   Kenogami,  P.    Q. 

Answer — The  Nukol  Fuel  Company  is 
in  liquidation,  and  the  stock  therefore  has 
no  market  value.  It  has  never  paid  divid- 
ends. 

Ouestion — Would  you  advise  selling 
Victory  Bonds  and  buying  Eraser  Companies 
Limitedl  M^hal  is  your  opinion  of  the 
An'jlo-American  Motors  Limited"! — G.  B., 
Baker  Brook,  N.  B. 

Answer — Fraser  Companies  bonds  rank 
as  a  good  industrial  security  and  as  a 
business  man  you  would  be  justified  in  ex- 
changing your  Victory  Bonds  for  the  Fras- 
er issue.  The  two  bonds  are  not  exactly 
comparable.  One  is  a  government  secur- 
ity and  tax  exempt,  the  other  a  taxable 
industrial   security. 

Anglo-American  Motors  is  a  speculation 
and  at  the  present  time  does  not  look  very 
attractive. 

Ouestion — Will  you  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  as  io  the  safely  of  imuring  with 
the  Canadian  Hardware  and  Implement 
Underwriters  and  also  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Fire  Association  of  Seattle. — W.  H. 
C,  Innisfail,  Alta. 

Answer — Each  of  the  insurance  com- 
[  panies  you  mention  carries  the  requisite 
k  deposits  with  the  federal  government  and 
holds  a  dominion  charter.  They  are  safe 
to  insure  with. 

Ouestion — How  far  up  do  you  think 
C.P.R.  will  go  this  year"!  Also  can  you  give 
me  any  information  regarding  Argonaut 
Gold  Ltd."!  -G.  M.W.,   Montreal. 

Answer — We  are  not  even  guessing  how 
far  C.  P.  R.  will  go  this  year.  That  will 
depend  on  general  business  conditions,  not 
only  in  Canada,  but  the  whole  world;  on 
the  earnings  of  the  Company;  also  on  the 
prospects  of  the  majority  of  the  major 
railways  in  the  United  States  because  the 
price  of  the  stock  cannot  help  but  be 
influenced  by  investment  attitude  towards 
'''rails"  in  general.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
'invest  in  this  stock  with  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing it  for  several  years,  we  feel  that  you 
will  not  only  be  assured  of  a  maintenance 
of  the  present  dividend,  but  that  the  price 
of  the  stock  will  show  con.siderable  apprec- 
iation. The  Company,  in  addition  to  its 
railway,  ha.';  a  very  valuable  asset  in  its 
western  lands. 

Argonaut  Gold,  Ltd.,'has  been  operating 
for  about  four  years  and  more  than  $600,- 
000  have  been  spent  in  developing  the 
property  which  is  near  the  Larder  Lake 
District  in  Ontario,  a  few  miles  off  the 


T.  &  N.  O.  Railway,  Shafts  have  been 
sunk  along  the  200-ft.  and  350-ft.  levels 
and  a  diamond  drill  has  operated  as  low  as 
519-ft.  The  quahty  of  the  ore  secured  has 
encouraged  themanagement  to  arrange  for 
the  construction  of  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of 
about  150  tons  a  day  and  an  issue  of  about 
500,000  shares  of  treasury  stock  is  being  of- 
fered at  40  cents  a  share  topaythecostofthe 
new  mill,  about  $165,000,  and  for  further  de- 
velopment. This  will  make  $3,000,000  of 
stock  outstanding.  There  is  some  copper 
in  the  ore  which  will  require  a  modification 
in  the  usual  cyanide  process  of  extraction 
of  the  gold.  On  the  other  hand  the  corn- 
pany's  engineers  claim  that  while  this  will 
be  a  little  more  costly  it  will  be  far  more 
than  covered  by  the  return  on  the  copper 
itself.  The  purchase  of  stock  like  this  is, 
of  course,  a  very  speculative  matter  with 
absolutely  no  guarantee  that  you  will 
ever  receive  a  return  for  your  money,  but 
this  is  the  case  with  nearly  every  mining 
proposition.  The  element  of  chance  pre- 
vails. We  feel,  however,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mine  is  efficient,  that  the 
money  received  from  the  stock  will  be 
spent  in  legitimate  development.  The  rest 
we  must  leave  to  you. 

Ouestion — Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  the  Gary  Motor  Truck  Company  of  Tor- 
onto. Would  you  advise.me  taking  stock  in 
this  company"! — Subscriber,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

Answer — Gary  Motor  Stock  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  a  conservative  investment. 
One  chief  objection  to  this  offering  is  the 
fact  that  the  stock  is  being  sold  at  too  high 
a  price.  The  buyer  is  paying  cash  for  the 
common  stock  which  represents  nothing  in 
the  way  of  tangible  assets,  but  merely  good 
will,  organization  expenses,  etc.  There 
are  more  attractive  propositions  on  the 
market.  i 

Ouestion — I  would  like  your  opinion 
regarding  Greater  Canada  Security  Corpora 
lion,  and  the  Reliance  Developing  and  In- 
vestment Company. — S.C.B.,  Mildmay,  Ont. 

Answer — There  is  a  big  element  of 
speculation  attached  to  the  stock  of  each 
of  the  companies  you  mention,  and  we 
would  advise  you,  unless  you  can  afford 
to  take  a  chance,  and  run  the  risk  of  loss, 
to  seek  some  more  conservative  offering. 

Ouestion — What  is  the  present  standing 
of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co"! — 
A.G.D.,   Gravenhurst,Ont. 

Answer — Operations  of  the  Mattagami 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  are  under  the 
control  of  a  receiverand  therefore  economy 
and  efficiency  would  seem  to  be  assured. 
Current  reports  indicate  a  betterment  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  with  a  stead- 
ily recurring  demand  for  such  products. 
Granted  a  return  of  favorable  business 
Mattagami  may  eventually  work  out  its 
problems  satisfactorily.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  that  you  can  do  but 
wait. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of  Royal 
Oak  Tire  Company  as  an  investment"! — 
Subscriber,  Eversley,  Ont. 

Answer — We  see  little  attraction  in  the 
stock  of  the  Royal  Oak  Tire  Company  as 
an  investment  and  would  not  advise  its 
purchase. 

Ouestion — I  should  be  glad  to  knmv 
your  opinion  on  buying  securities  on  the  in- 
stalment plan .  — A .  M.C.  ,  Quebec,  Que. 

Answer — The  purchase  of  securities  on 
the  instalment  plan  has  its  advantages  in  a 
rising  market  as  at  the  present,  but  the  in- 
vestor should  have  a  reserve  in  order  that 
if  the  market  slumps  he  can  keep  up  his 
margin.  In  a  rising  market  the  investor 
can  command  a  wider  list  of  securities  than 
if  he  bought  outright,  and  at  the  same 
time  reap  the  advantage  of  the  price  in- 
crement. As  a  means  of  purchasing  bonds, 
however,  it  does  not  offer  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  broker's  interest  would 
more  than  offset  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, and  there  is  little  chance  of  wide 
price  fluctuation. 


Answers  will  he  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  Canadian 
industrial  investments  (if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed)  by  addressing  finan- 
cial Editor,  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine. 
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Wc  have  just  issued  a  booklet — 
"Dominion  Income  Tax — Questions  and  Answers." 
In  preparing  your  Income  Tax  Return  you  will 
find  this  bookletinvaluable.     It  gives  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  every  item  which  the  Government 
requires  you  to  record  and  tells  you  concipely 
what  sources  of  income  must  be  covered.      It 
has    been    compiled   by   one  of  the    foremost 
authorities  on  the  subject  in  the  Dommion. 
May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  copy  ? 
Ask  for  Booklet  B  S3 
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Blackheads 

indicate  your 

cleansing  method  is  wrong 


MANY  a  girl  is  unaware  that  her  skin 
is  disfigured  by  blackheads — for  she 
does  not  see  her  skin  as  other  people  see  it. 

The  ordinary  shaded  light  of  indoors  never 
shows  you  your  skin  as  it  really  is. 

Can  your  complexion  stand  the  test  of 
outdoor  light?  Take  a  hand  glass  to  the 
window,  raise  the  shade  as  high  as  it  will 
go — and  what  do  you  find?  Is  your  skin 
faultlessly  clear?  or  do  ugly  little  black- 
heads, whose  presence  you  never  suspected, 
become  visible? 

Blackheads  are  an  indication  that  you  are 
not  using  the  right  method  of  cleansing  for 
your  type  of  skin.  Use  the  following  simple 
treatment  and  see  how  quickly  you  can  over- 
come this  defect: 

EVERY  NIGHT  before  retiring,  apply  hot 
cloths  to  your  face  until  the  skin  is  red- 
dened. 1  hen  with  a  rough  washcloth  work  up  a 
heavy  lather  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  rub 
it  into  the  pores  thoroughly,  always  with  an 
upward  and  outward  motion.  Rinse  with  clear 
hot  water,  then  with  cold.  If  possible  rub  your 
face  for  thirty  seconds  with  a  piece  of  ice. 

To  remove  blackheads  already  formed,  sub- 
stitute a  flesh  brush  for  the  washcloth  in  this 
treatment.  Then  protect  the  fingers  with  a 
handkerchief  and  press  out  the  blackheads. 

The  first  time  you  use  this  treatment  it 
will  leave  your  skin  with  a  slightly  drawn, 
tight  feeling.  Do  not  regard  this  as  a 
disadvantage  —  it  means  that  your  skin 
is  responding  in  the  right  way,  to  a  more 
thorough  and  stimulating  form  of  cleans- 
ing.    After    you    have    used    Woodbury's 


once  or  twice  this  drawn  sensation  will 
disappear.  At  the  same  time  you  will 
begin  to  notice  how  much  firmer  and  clearer 
your  skin  is  becoming. 

Special  treatments  for  each  one  of  the 
commoner  skin  troubles  are  given  in  the 
booklet  of  famous  skin  treatments  that  is 
wrapped  around  each  cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today — begin 
tonight  the  treatment  your  skin  needs. 

The  same  qualities  that  give  Woodbury's 
its  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin  make  it  ideal 
for  general  use — for  keeping  the  skin  in  good 
condition.  A  25  cent  cake  lasts  a  month  or 
six  weeks  for  general  toilet  use,  including 
any  of  the  special  Woodbury  treatments. 

A  complete  miniature  set  of  the 
Woodbury  skin  preparations 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
miniature  set  of  the  Woodbury  skin  prepa- 
rations, containing: 

A  trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
A  sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial  Creari 
A  sample  tube  of  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream 
A  sample  box  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Powder 
Together  with  the  treatment  booklet,  "A  Skin   You 
Love  to  Touch." 

Send  for  this'set  today.  Address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  7004  Sherbrooke  St  , 
Perth,  Ontario.  English  Agents:  H.C.  Quelch 
y  Co.,  4  Ludgate  Square,  London  E.  C.  4. 
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DELILAH  SCORES 


As  STEWART  OWEN  and  Delilah  whirred  up  the 
broad  drive  to  Caven's  bungalow  in  Jack  Andrews' 
capable  little  car,  Caven  met  them  on  the  verandah. 

The   Man   from   the   Desert's   gray  eyes,   from   under 
shaggy  brows,  busied  themselves  in  an  appraisement  of 
Caven.     Andrews  knew  his  man  at  once— he  had  seen 
hundreds  of  him  on  the  race  tracks. 
Behind   that   genial,   strong   face, 
with  its  healthy  florid  skin,   and 
the  philanthropic  blue-gray  eyes, 
was    tenacity,    not    over    much 
scrupulousness,     and     a     bulldog 
courage    that    would    take    any 
chdnce. 

And  Caven,  as  if  this  Essay  were 
all  wrong,  was  whole-souled  gen- 
iality. 

"Welcome  to  The  Abbey,  Mrs. 
Owen;  glad  to  see  you,"  he  was 
saying. 

"Funny  name  for  a  livin'  joint, 
Tom,"  and  Owen  grinned. 

Caven  indicate  the  black- 
lettered  name  over  the  stone  door- 
way, "The  Abbey  of  Theleme." 
."Highbrow  stuff,  Stewart— one  of 
Gerry's  tricks,"  and  Caven  laughed. 

Delilah's  black  eyebrows  drew 
into  a  tiny  query  m-rk.  High- 
brow stuff,  and  Gerry!  For  Owen 
had  said  that  Gerry  was  a  stable 
boy  when  the  name  had  cropped 
up  in  a  phone  message. 

"It  means,"  Tom  was  explain- 
ing, "  'Do  as  you  please,'  so  just 
make  yourselves  at  home." 

When  they  were  seated  in  the 
big  drawing-room,  Caven  said: 
"After  that  hot  drive,  what  about 
us,  Stewart?" 

"I'll  go  you  once,"  and  Owen 
smiled  in  anticipation;  Andrews 
drew  a  heavy  hand  across  the  gray 
jungle  that  hid  his  capacious  mouth 
in  pleased  surprise. 

Caven  stepped  to  a  door  that,  as 
it  opened  to  the  side  verandah, 
threw  in  a  shaft  of  warm  sunlight, 
and  called  "Gerry!  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Owen  are  here,  and  we  want  a 
little  refreshment." 

A  low  musical  ripple  of  laughter 
floated  in  through  the  door,  and  a 
hot  flush  swept  over  the  dark  face 
of  Delilah.  Gerry  the  stable  boy 
dabbling  in  the  classics,  and  with  a 
cultured  soprano  voice! 

The  hot  blood  had  rushed  to  Owen's  face  also,  for,  over 
the  phone,  he  had  understood  that  Gerry  would  not  be  at 
home.  He  had  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  not  to  come  out 
with  them  on  this  horse  business,  but  Delilah  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  her  own  way — especially  when  Stewart's 
manner  indicated  that  he  had  some  hidden  reason  for  his 
•olicitude  over  her. 

And  Andrews,  too,  had  wanted  her  with  them  as  the 
'horse  business  concerned  her. 

Then  a  vision  appeared  in  the  sunlight  of  the  door.  Deli- 
lah almost  gasped,  and  Stewart  felt  his  heart  sink  into  his 
^ttoots. 

".  Gerry  was  undeniably  a  girl,  a  beautiful  girl.  A  mass  of 
hair,  wind  blown  in  the  orchard,  that  must  have  been  spun 
rubies  caught  and  held  shreds  of  gold  from  the  sunlight, 
and  sparkled  where  drops  of  red  wine  had  fallen  upon  it  in 
some  ambrosial  shower.  The  small  oval  face,  shadowed, 
was  like  the  face  of  a  sylph  framed  in  a  golden  halo  and  to 


gold;  beneath  the  slender  straight  ank'es  dainty  feet  rested 
firmly  in  bronze  slippers. 

OWEN  groaned  inward'y  thinking  cf  the  aftermath  with- 
jealous  wifie;  for  he  had  expatiated  largely  upon  his 
philanthropic  end.eavor  to  help  out  "poor  Tom." 


"I've  spent  a  barrel 
of  money  over  you, 
Gerry,  but  I  ffuess 
it     was     worth     it." 


And  Delilah,  know- 
ing Stewart's  supreme 
weakness  for  a  pretty 
face,  set  her  firm  while 
teeth.  She  was  men- 
tally sneering,  "Poor 
Tom!  So  like  Stewart 
to  worry  over  any 
man's  troubles." 

Delilah  was  roused 
by  Caven  introducing 
the  symphony  in  gold 
as  his  sister  Geraldine, 

The  slim  fingers  of 
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Gerry  lingered  in  Delilah's  firm  hand,  and  the  large  soft 
brown  eyes  dwelt  coaxingly  on  her  face.  "This  is  lovely, 
Mrs.  Owen.  I'm  so  glad  you  came;  I  didn't  know  you 
were  coming." 

Delilah's  mental  comment  was,  "I  fancy  not." 
"It  was  an  accident  kept  me  at  home  to  meet  you," 
Gerry  purred  on.  "I  was  to  have 
gone  for  a  picnic  with  my  friends 
the  Conways,  who  live  down  the 
drive,  but  the  stupid  chauffeur  ran 
their  car  into  a  motor  truck  to-day 
and  they  phoned  that  the  picnic 
was  off.    I'm  so  glad  now," 

"Damn  that  chauffeur!"  Owen 
growled. 

To  Delilah  this  was  illuminat- 
ing; for  while  Stewart  had  present- 
ed at  first  many  plausible  reasons 
why  she  should  not  go  out  to  The 
Abbey,  he  had  given  in  quite  cheer- 
fully later  on;  he  had,  no  doubt, 
phoned  out  and  found  that  Gerry 
had  expected  to  be  away,  that  was 
all.  In  fact  Static  had  made  a  fine 
mess  of  it. 

"Now,  Gerry,"  Caven  command- 
ed, "these  gentlemen  would  like  a 
small  sensation.  How  about  a 
cocktail,  Stewart?" 

"A  full-grown  one,"  Owen 
grinned. 

"You,  Mrs.  Owen?"  Gerry 
pleaded,  her  voice  like  a  caress. 

"May  I  have  milk?  On  a  farm 
it  will  be  the  real  thing." 

"Certainly,  dear.  And  you, 
Mr.  Andrews?" 

"Cocktails  is  kinder  jinky  for 
me,"  the  patriarch  said  solemnly; 
"they're  kinder  too  kittenish:  a 
thimbleful  of  straight  liquor — " 

"That's  the  name  of  the  place, 
Mr.  Andrews,  'Do  as  you  please,'  " 
Caven  commented. 

As  Gerry  flitted  out  to  the  din- 
ing-room and  back  again  with  a 
tray  of  glasses,  Delilah  likened  her 
to  an  orchid;  yes,  an  orchid- 
orchids  were  parasites.  She  was 
a  dinger — a  gold-digger  whose 
spade  was  a  smile. 

She  pictured  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks,  .  Stewart  had  been 
running  out  to  see  Tom  Caven  over 
a  mine  deal  that  was  to  bring  them 
a  fortune;  and  the  strong  plea  al- 
ways was  that  he  was  anxious  to 
put  "poor  Tom"  on  his  feet,  for 
Tom  was  up  against  it.  And  the 
magic  of  the  help  was  to  be  that 
Caven  had  a  race  horse  that,  if 
Andrews  would  train  him,  could 
win  enough  money  in  one  race  to 
buy  the  Midas  claim  that  was  cer- 
tain to  prove  a  gold  mine  worth  a 
million, 

Owen  had  been  full  of  it;  it  was 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 


NOW  as  Delilah  realized  just 
how  a  girl  like  Gerry  would 
appeal  to  her  susceptible  husband, 
she  more  fully  understood  his  en- 
thusiasm over  "poor  Tom"  and  his 
prospects. 
Owen  was  anxious  to  get  their 
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visit  to  The  Abbey  over.  Gerry  and  Delilah  together— in 
proximity,  was  like  carrying  dynamite  over  a  rough  road. 
There  would  be  no  explosion  -not  just  now;  he  knew  the 
subtle  methods  of  wide  too  well  to  fear  that,  .so  he  .said: 

"Tom,  Mr.  Andrews  has  come  out  to  look  the  horse  over, 
and  give  him  a  trial  on  your  half-mile  track.  An'  I've  got 
to  get  back  to  town  soon  's  I  can." 

"Right  you  are,"  Caven  acquiesced.  "We'll  go  down  to 
the  stable,  you  can  look  the  colt 
over,  Mr.  Andrews.  I'll  have 
him  saddled,  and  Mike-  he's  a 
light  boy-^will  give  him  a  gal- 
lop." 

"Better  come,  Lilah,"  Owen 
suggested.  Returned  to  Caven. 
"You  see,  Tom,  as  I  explained, 
this  Shining  Tree  mine  has  got 
me  tied  up,  but  wifie  here  has 
got  some  loose  change,  an'  she's 
a  racin'  bug." 

"May  I  go  too?"  Gerry  plead- 
ed. 

Owen  frowned,  and  shook  his 
head;  but  Gerry's  eye.^  had 
been  looking  into  Delilah's, 
full  of  admiring  friendliness. 
She  mi.ssed  Stewart's  panto- 
mime, but  Dehlah  didn't. 

"Of  course  you're  coming, 
Gerry — may  I  call  you  Gerry?" 
and  Delilah's  arm  went  round 
the  girl's  waist. 

At  the  stable  Caven  and  Andrews  were  in  the  stall  going 
over  the  points  of  the  colt.  "Sweep  Up  is  a  three-year-old 
by  Broomstick,  out  of  Merry  Maid,"  Caven  explained. 

"None  better'n  Broomstick's  get,  they  can  run  an'  stay," 
the  patriarch  commented;  "an'  Merry  Maid — I  remember 
her —  she  was  a  good  mare.  She  was  out  of  Australian,  a 
imported  hawse,  an'  that  strain,  called  the  Melbourne 
breed,  can  run  all  day.  Merry  Maid  got  one  or  two  good 
colts — don't  know  where  they  are  now,  broke  down,  I 
guess." 

The  colt,  a  rich  brown,  had  poked  his  head  over  the 
closed  lower-half  of  the  door,  and  was  snuggling  at  Delilah's 
shoulder. 

She  opened  her  handbag,  saying  to  Gerjy :  "I've  always 
got  some  lumps  of  sugar  here  to  give  my  horse.  Slipper 
Dance;  I  carry  them  so  I  won't  forget  it." 

She  held  a  cube  in  the  palm  of  her  slim,  strong  hand  to 
the  colt,  and  Sweep  Up  picked  it  off  the  palm  with  his 
silky  upper  lip  daintily. 

"Oh,  you're  just  a  baby,"  Delilah  cried — "just  a  baby! 
You've  got  a  pretty  mouth."  She  stroked  the  soft  muzzle, 
eaying  in  a  lowered  voice  to  Gerry,  "If  he  were  a  man  I 
wouldn't  trust  him — with  that  weak  jaw." 

Then  Sweep  Up  was  saddled,  and,  as  he  was  brought  out, 
Stewart  asked:  "Comin,  over  to  the  course,  Lilah,  to  see 
the  colt  gallop?" 

"I  can't  go,"  Gerry  pointed  to  her  bronze  slippers.  "I'll 
get  some  tea  ready." 

"I'll  stay  with  Gerry,"  Delilah  declared. 
"But  you  want  to  see  the  colt  work?"  Owen  expostulated. 
"No,  I  don't  Tootie;  I'll  leave  that  to  Mr.  Andrews;  I'd 
rather  chat  with  Gerry." 

"You  dear!"  and  the  girl's  hand  rested  on  Delilah's  arm 
affectionately,  her  dark,  soft  eyes  full  of  appreciation. 
"The  devil!"  Owen  muttered  as  he  strode  away. 
Gerry  linked  her  arm  in  Delilah's  saying,  "We'll  chef  up 
a  tea,  and  have  a  chat,  dear.    I'm  glad  you  didn't  go  with 
the  men.    I  get  so  lonesome  here  at  The  Abbey." 

AS  THEY  started  there  was  a  loud,  raucous  neigh,  a 
shrill  whinny  from  a  stall  lower  down  in  the  row,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thumping  crash  as  if  a  horse  belted  the  door 
with  his  hoofs.  The  lower  door,  being  bolted,  held,  but  the 
upper,  lightly  latched,  swung  open,  and  a  brown  head  with 
distended  nostrils  and  wide,  eager  eyes  was  thrust  out,  the 
horse's  breast  surging  against  the  closed  half-door. 

Gerry,  followed  by  Delilah,  ran  to  the  stall,  the  girl  re- 
proving the  excited  horse:  "Duster,  you  bad  boy — back 
up!" 

As  she  pushed  at  the  horse's  head  she  turned  a  troubled 
face  to  Delilah:  "He  knows  that  Sweep  Up  has  gone  out; 
scent  or  something;  they  generally  go  out  together." 

Delilah  was  staring  at  the  horse.  If  was  as  if  by  some 
fiecromancy  Sweep  Up  had  been  magicked  into  the  stall. 
She  worded  this:  "Why,  he's  the  image  of  the  other  colt!" 

"Yes,"  Gerry  admitted,  "nobody  could  tell  them  apart 
«xcept  for  that,"  she  indicated  a  white  mark,  like  a  long 
slim  arrowhead,  on  the  fetlock  joint  of  the  colt's  right  fore- 
leg. 

"They  must  be  brothers,"  Delilah  declared. 

"Yes,  I  believe  they  are.  I  think  he's  Sweep  Up's  four- 
year-old  brother." 

Delilah  was  stroking  the  brown  forehead,  running  her 
hand  down  the  bony  nose.  "Wait,"  she  said  to  Gerry, 
"let  me  give  him  a  lump  of  sugar;  let's  quiet  him  and  then 
shut  the  door." 


Duster  fumbled  the  sugar  in  Delilah's  palm  so  awkward- 
ly that  it  rolled  to  the  straw-covered  floor. 

"Clumsy!"  she  reproved ;  "try  again."  This  time,  with  a 
little  pushing  a-issistance  from  Delilah,  the  horse  retrieved 
the  sweet.  "There,"  she  commented,  "but  you're  not  as 
clever  as  baby-mouth!" 

And  something  of  what  she  had  said  of  the  weak  mouth 

on  Sweep  Up  came  back  to  her;  the  wider  nostrils,  the 

firmer  mouth  and  jaw  of  Duster,  caused 

her  to  say:  "Gerry,  I  like  this  horse  better 

than  the  other  one;  he's  got  a  face  firmer, 

more  like  a  man  who  does  things.     Why 

doesn't  your  brother  race  him?"     Delilah 

was  sure  she  detected  confusion  in  Gerry's 

1      hasty,  "Oh,  I  don't  know — there's  some- 

)|.;      thing.     Tom    is   going   to  keep  him  for 


^ 


She  held  a  cube  in  the  palm  of  her 
slim,  stronfir  hand  to  the  colt  and 
Siveep  Up  piclted  it  off  the  palm 
n-i.h    his    silky    upper    lip    daintily. 


breeding.       I  don't  know  much  about  the 
horses — I'm  not  interested  much." 

Gerry  had  closed  the  door,  saying,  "We 
must  hurry  back  to  The  Abbey  and  get 
some  tea  ready." 

At  the  bungalow  the  orchid  flitted  in  and  out,  humming 
fomething  soft,  sensuous,  the  droon  punctuated  by  the 
tinkle  of  silverware  against  shell  china,  the  gold  drape 
whisping  about  the  slim,  quick  ankles  with  a  suggestion 
of  a  zephyr  ruffling  apple  blossoms. 

Delilah,  after  the  refusal  of  her  tendered  help,  sat  in  a 
wicker  chair  watching  the  girl  complacently;  also,  with  a 
joy  of  endeavor  in  her  active  mind.  Curiously  she  wasn't 
as  bitter  with  Stewart  as  she  had  been  in  the  Stella  affair; 
she  was  a  good  sport,  inherently,  the  Spanish  or  gypsy 
strain,  whichever  it  was;  and  she  had  to  admit  that,  given 
a  man  like  Stewart,  irresponsible,  fond  of  immaterial 
things — diamonds,  expensive  ties,  pretty  women — that 
she  could  understand  it  in  the  case  of  Gerry. 

And  Gerry  was  deep.  That  clinging  girlishness,  rather 
cultivated,  subdued  gush,  was  the  joker  in  the  pack. 

■p\ELILAH  etched  the  whole  thing  as  she  sat  there. 
■*-^  Stewart,  deeply  interested  in  a  man's  welfare — poor 
Tom!— had  been  the  improbability  that  had  roused  her 
suspicions  at  first. 

And  Caven,  totally  void  of  finer  sensibilities,  would  view 
with  satisfaction  the  enmeshing  of  his  friend,  Owen,  in  the 
tendrils  of  the  orchid. 

Long  before  the  men  returned  from  the  trial,  Delilah  had 
determined  that  Sweep  Up  should  be  taken  into  the  pat- 
riarch's barn;  this  would  mean  that  she  would  be  holding 
a  hand  in  this  delightful  game  of  using  Owen — poor  Tom 
would  have  a  chance. 

When  the  three  men  came  into  the  bungalow,  Delilah 
read  in  their  faces  depression;  Sweep  Up  had  evidently 
proved  a  frost. '  Even  the  bright  smile  and  golden  swish  of 
the  orchid  failed  to  lift  the  gloom. 

Over  the  tea,  Delilah,  having  broken  the  ice  of  reserve 
that  shrouded  the  men  by  a  query,  Andrews  explained  that 
Sweep  Up  had  not  given  much  encouragement. 

"In  the  fust  place,  Mrs.  Owen,"  he  said,  "the  clock  is 
agin  him;  he  run  the  half-mile,  with  a  light  weight  on  his 
back,  in  52  seconds,  an'  he  was  all  out,  cause  the  boy  didn't 
spare  the  flail  none." 

"But,  Uncle,"  Owen  objected,  "you've  got  a  horse  in 
your  barn  that  won't  work  much  faster  'n  that,  an'  in  a 
race  he'll  reel  off  three  quarters  in  1 .  12  on  a  fast  track. ' ' 

"That's  right,  son,  's  far  's  ft  goes;  timin'  a  hawse  in  a 
stable  trial  ain't  none  too  sure.  I  had  another  hawse  that 
was  the  other  way  about — he  was  a  mornin'  glory.  In  the 
mornin'  he'd  show  me  a  trial  of  1.13  for  three  quarters, 
goin'  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  an'  in  a  race  he'd  get  beat 
in  1.14.  No,  trials  don't  land  the  purse.  But  Sweep  Up 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  extend  himself;  he's  got  a  choppy 
gallop;  he  can't  run,  or  he  don't  know  how." 

Delilah  put  her  fingers  on  the  patriarch's  arm.  "Per- 
haps that's  just  it,  Mr.  Andrews — he  doesn't  know  how  to 
run." 

Owen  stared.  Delilah  was  stringing  with  them;  and  she 
always  had  a  reason  for  taking  an  interest  in  anything  or 
anybody.  Evidently  Gerry  and  Delilah  liked  each  other — 


little  touche.^  showed  that  they  were  chummy.    What  th«£| 
devil  had  happened  while  they  were  out  at  the  course?       is  I 
"That's  what  I've  been  claiming,"  Caven  thrust  in. 
"And  that's   what   I  told  Tom  when   he  spoke  of  thi 
colt,"  Owen  added;  "I  said  that  Mr.  Andrews  could  mak( 
him  run  if  he  had  it  in  him." 

"Mr.  Andrews,"  Delilah  interposed.  "Stewart  an^ 
Mr.  Caven  think  it  would  mean  a  fortune  over  the  Midas 
mine  if  they  could  win  enough  on  Sweep  Up  to  buy  it] 
wouldn't  it  be  worth  while  your  taking  the  horse  to  givi 
him  a  fair  trial?  I'm  willing  to  pay  all  the  expenses;  anc 
you're  so  efficient." 

"I  kinder  know  the  game,  Mrs.  Owen,  but  I  ain't  nc 
miracle  worker.  This  is  jus'  why  I  wanted  you  to  com< 
out;  the  funeral 's  yours;  what  you  say  goes." 

"Mr.  Andrews  will  take  the  horse  and  see  what  can  bi 
done,"  Delilah  declared. 

Gerry  whisked  from  her  chair  am 
laid  her  warm  cherry  lips  against  thi 
olive  cheek  of  Delilah,  saying,  "Dear,' 
you  are  a  sport — isn't  she,  Tom?" 

"Stewart's  a  good  picker," 

Caven  asserted.  ! 

Owen     should     have     fel^ 

elated — should    have,     but] 

Static  was   muttering   some-4 

thing  he  could  not  interpret.    • 

"Jus''s  you  say,   Mrsj 

Owen,"    Andrews    confirmedi 

He  turned   to   Caven:   "Yoi^ 

send  the  colt  in  to  my  barn  at] 

>  the  Grapevine  Course  soon'* 

Jr  you  can."  t 

"I'll  send  him  in."  Caven' 
promised.  "You've  got  about  three  weeks  befor« 
the  Fall  Meet,  and  Sweep  Up  is  in  good  conditionj 
He's  entered  in  the  Boundary  Stakes,  and  that'^ 
three  thousand." 

"Huh — the  Boundary  Stakes!"   and  Andre 

executed  the  pondering  act  of  caressing  his  loni 

beard.    "That  kinder  makes  a  dif'rence.    I  got 

couple  of  hawses  in  that  stake,  an'  your  hawi 

would  be  coupled  in  the  bettin'  with  'em  if  he  was  trainedj 

by  me.    You  wouldn't  get  no  long  odds."  j 


A  HUSH  fell  over  the  group  at  this  seemingly  unsur- 
mountable  obstacle. 

"I  guess,"  the  patriarch  drawled,  "I  might  kinder  fix 
that.  Hank  Armour  handles  a  hawse.  Yellow  Tail,  that 
I'm  sorter  interested  in,  an'  I  guess  I  could  nominally  have 
Sweep  Up  trained   by  Hank;  his  stalls  is  jus'  nex'  mine." 

"But  you  would  look  after  Sweep  Up,  Mr  Andrews— 
you'd  really  train  him,  wouldn't  you?"  Caven  asked. 

"Hank's  kinder  a  lazy  feller  an'  he  wouldn't  kick  none 
if  he  got  the  honor  of  trainin'  sev'ral  hawses,  an'  wasn't 
asked  to  work  too  much.  I  guess  it  wouldn't  make  no  dif'r- 
ence to  the  colt,  Hank's  name  bein'  tacked  on  to  the  pro- 
grammes an'  entry  sheets.  If  I'm  goin'  to  try  an'  make  good 
with  this  hawse  for  Mrs.  Owen,  I'll  look  after  him  myself." 

"Now,  Stewart,"  Caven  continued,  "that  being  settled, 
I  wish  you'd  come  up  to  my  room  and  I'll  show  you  the 
gold  ore  that  Billy  Cliff  brought  down  from  the  Midas." 

Owen  opened  his  mouth  to  say  "I've  seen  it  a  dozen 
times,"  but  Caven's  right  eye,  blanked  by  the  lid,  checked 
him.  "Right-o,  Tom.  We  won't  be  five  minutes,"  he  said 
to  Delilah. 

"Oh,  don't  hurry;  it's  delightful  here.  Gerry  and  I  will 
go  out  to  the  cherry  orchard." 

Mentally  vowing  that  it  was  the  last  time  for  Delilah  at 
The  Abbey,  Owen  followed  Caven  up  to  the  room. 

"Sit  down,"  Caven  said  indicating  a  chair,  "we've  got  to 
talk  fast.  Only  for  Mrs.  Owen,  Stewart,  that  old  salaman- 
der would  've  turned  us  down  cold.  I  guess  she  took  a 
fancy  to  Gerry." 

"Say,  Tom,  you  don't  know  Delilah;  I  promised  her  a 
trip  to  Paris  if  we  won  out  on  the  Midas.  See!  That  got 
her.  Some  women  you  can  fool  all  the  time,  but  with 
Delilah  if  I  win  one  throw  out  of  ten  I'm  satisfied." 

"Yes,  the  Midas.  But  to  get  that,  Stewart,  we've  got  to 
act  quick;  we've  got  to  tie  Armstrong  up  with  a  purchase 
or  an  option,  because  if  there's  a  leak  about  that  rich  gold 
vein  in  the  Croesus  heading  at  the  thirty  foot  level  for  the 
Midas,  that  joins,  that  old  tight-wad  will  jimip  the  price  to 
a  hundred  thousand  and  we  can't  touch  it.  We've  got  to 
pay  him  a  thousand  down  for  an  option  to  buy  at  ten 
thousand.  The  Midas  didn't  cost  the  old  cuss  but  fifteen 
hundred;  he  grub-staked  a  prospector,  and  then  squeezed 
the  poor  devil  out  because  he  was  broke.  Armstrong 
doesn't  know  the  claim  is  any  good,  because  I  promised 
Billy  Cliff  I'd  take  care  of  him  if  we  got  the  mine.  Arm- 
strong's holding  out  for  ten  thousand  thinking  that  some 
sucker  from  New  York  will  come  along  and  buy  it." 

"Well,  Tom,  as  I  told  you,  I'm  up  against  it  for  coin  over 
the  Shinin'  Tree  mine;  I'm  all  tied  up,  but  DeHlah's  got 
a  fair  wad,  an'  she'll  put  up  the  money  if  Sweep  Up  makes 
good  in  his  trials." 

OAVEN  took  a  turn  of  the  floor,  and  stopping  in  front  of 
^  Owen,  said:  "And  Sweep  Up  won't  make  good!  It's 
taking  too  big  a  chance  on  liim — there's  too  much  at  stake." 
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"Then  the  thing's  off,  eh?" 
"It  isn't  off,  Stewart — if  you're  game." 
"I'm  game  if  I  say  so.    What  is  it?" 

"I've  got  in  my  stable  a  four-year  old,  full  brother  to 
Sweep  Up,  called  Duster,  and  nobody  on  earth  can  tell 
them  apart,  except  for  a  white  spot  on  one  fetlock.  I  can 
'  ^  hide  that.  A  strong  permanganate  of  potassium  wash, 
'•^  brushed  in  three  times,  and  not  even  Jack  Andrews  will 
know  but  what  he's  got  Sweep  Up.  Duster  could  lose 
Sweep  Up  at  a  mile." 
"Then  we'll  take  Duster,"  Owen  acclaimed. 
"Wait!  Duster  was  a  good  two-year-old;  he  won  three 
races.  Then,  at  New  Orleans,  the  man  that  had  him,  pulled 
him  when  he  was  a  hot  favorite,  and  the  play  was  so  raw  that 
jockey,  horse,  and  trainer  were  ruled  off.  When  I  bought 
this. place  from  that  owner,  both  colts  were  thrown  in 
cheap,  because  Sweep  Up  was  a  yearling,  and  Duster,  on 
account  of  being  ruled  off,  was  only  good  for  breeding.  I 
thought  of  trying  to  get  Duster  reinstated,  being  a  different 
owner,  but  if  he  could  run  in  that  sfake  as  Sweep  Up  he'd 
be  50  to  1,  and  he'd  carry  nine  pounds  less  as  a  three-year- 
old,  and  have  ten  pounds  allowance  as  a  maiden — he'd  have 
only  105  lbs.  on  his  back.  Sweep  Up  never  won  a  race,  and 
is  a  maiden." 

By  gad!"  Owen  sprang  from  his  chair  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room.  "Gee,  what  a  play!  But  if  they 
caught  on?" 

"We  could  take  that  chance.    What's  the  old  man  like, 
Owen — how  far'll  he  go?" 

"Nothin'  doin',  Tom — nothin'  doin'.    I  call  him  the  lone 
wolf — he  hunts  by  himself." 

"Well,  that  simplifies  it,  Stewart.  Andrews  will  be 
Ciw  innocent,  he  won't  know;  he'll  never  suspect.  I  don't  care 
Wa  that  he  didn't  see  Duster.  If  he  did  discover  it,  and  knew 
liit'u  what  a  killing  there  was  in  sight,  he'd  never  squawk,  be- 
tiii  cause  they  couldn't  do  anything  to  him;  he'd  simply  claim 
that  he  thought  he  got  the  horse  he  saw  out  here.  If  it 
came  to  a  show  down,  and  I  couldn't  get  out  of  it,  all  they 
3  lo:  could  do  is  rule  me  off,  and  I  should  worry  about  getting 
ruled  off — I'm  not  on.  If  we  get  the  Midas  we  can  give 
ta  them  all  the  merry  ha-ha.  There'll  be  just  two  men  know 
UiM  it,  you  and  me;  and  if  they  ever  come 
looking  for  the  other  horse.  Sweep  Up, 
to  prove  the  case,  they  won't  find 
arsui  him — the  day  after  Duster  goes  in  as 
Sweep  Up,  the  three-year-old  dis- 
ierijappears." 

"It's   high   play,   Tom;   the   very 
ytafldevilish  cheek  of  it  gets  my  fancy." 
"I  wouldn't  sit  into  the  game,  Stew- 
:w!    art,  for  what  we  could  win  over  the 
race,  but  the  Midas  is  worth  a  million 
loi^ — don't  forget  that." 

"Oh,  you  Paris  for  mine!" 

"I've  been  a  sucker  long  enough," 

Pom    declared    lugubriously.      "I've 

itaked  racing  men,  and  I've  staked 

prospectors   and   mining   men,    and 

fltk    played  the  stock  market  till  this  whole 

lang  place  is  mortgaged  to  the  neck. 

When  the  'drys'  put  me  out  of  the 

fa   liotel  business  I  had  some  money,  but 

it's  gone." 

"You  said,  Tom,  just  you  an'  me; 
what  about  Delilah?" 

'Keep  her  out  of  it,  Stewart.     If 
it  did  fall  down — which  it  won't — 
J"  wouldn't  it  be  better  that  she  could 
jwear  she  didn't  know  anything  about 
t.    I'll  take  care  that  Gerry  doesn't 
Eilknow." 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Tom.  But 
['11  tell  you,  Delilah  can  read  your 
•nind  when  you're  asleep.  But  you're 
•ight.  Let  me  think  it  over  for  a  min- 
ate." 


/^WEN  paced  the  room  for  a  dozen 
^^  turns;  then  he  said:  "If  I  quit 
/ou  now,  Tom,  it  would  look  as  if  I 
lad  a  yellow  streak." 

"Gad!  they  couldn't  do  anything  to 
(Tou — you  wouldn't  know  anything 
about  it;  there  couldn't  be  anything 
but  that  I  had  put  something  over  on 
lack  Andrews." 

"I  guess  there  won't  be  anything  to 
t,"  Stewart  agreed;  "if  you  can  get  by 
\ndrews  with  it  nobody  else  will 
limbic.  And  the  old  cu.ss  is  a  sport 
00,  he'd  just  send  word  to  you  to  come 
l&d  take  the  horse  awayashewouldn't 

"That's  the  way  I  figure  it,"  Caven 

lieclared.     "There  ain't  any  of  the 

leing  men  in  these  parts  ever  saw 

pOtaster  on  the  track;  but  they  saw 

weep  VpT  for  he  ran   here   in   the 

|)ring.      And   the  three-year-old   is 
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just  as  big  as  the  four-year-old;  Dii=ter  hasr't  grcwn  any 
since  he  was  three.  And  this  very  trick  has  been  done  be- 
fore. The  biggest  race  in  the  world,  the  English  Derby, 
has  been  won  twice  by  a  four-year-old  run  as  a  three-year- 
old." 

"Let's  get  down  stairs,"  Owen  advised;  "the  whole  thing's 
cooked — it's  pretty  well  planned;  an'  if  we're  in  luck 
it'll  go  through." 

When  the  Owens  end  Jack  Andrews  had  screeched  away 
in  Miss  Elizabeth,  Gerry  turned  to  her  brother  as  they 
stood  on  the  verandah,  saying  eagerly:  "I  knew  that  Del- 
ilah was  boss  in  that  family  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  and  felt 
that  if  I  could  make  her  like  me  they  would  tak;  your 
horse  on,  Tom." 

Caven  gave  a  gruff  chuckle.  "You've  got  another  little 
think  coming,  girl.  Didn't  you  look  into  that  woman's 
eyes?" 

"Yes,  I  did;  nobody  could  help  it;  they  made  me  shrink 
at  first,  they  seemed  to  stab.  But  that  is  just  intensity, 
she's  intense." 

"Intense  is  good,  Gerry;  she's  that,  and  some.  Perhaps 
it's  all  right  if  you  didn't  overplay  your  hand.  If  she  thinks 
you  are  working  her — well,  good  night." 

"But,  Tom,  it  was  Delilah  that  really  made  Andrews 
take  the  horse,  and  wasn't  that  because  she  liked  me?" 

"It  was  because  Owen  promised  her  a  trip  to  Paris  if  we 
snaked  the  Midas  out  of  Armstrong's  grip;  and  she  sees  a 
chance  to  play  a  thousand-to-one  shot,  scoop  a  half  million 
iron  men,  perhaps  a  million — foramighty  small  investment. 
.  I'll  tell  you  something  else,  Gerry,"  he  put  a  hand  on  the 
girl's  shoulder  and  gently  turned  her  round  till  their  eyes 
met — "I've  spent  a  barrel  of  money  over  you,  but  I  guess 
it  was  worth  it.  You've  got  the  looks,  the  dainty  ways,  and 
the  education;  you've  been  trying  to  pay  it  back  by  help- 
ing me  out  in  this  deal — isn't  that  so?" 

The  girl's  eyes  drooped  a  little.    "Yes,  good  old  Tom!" 

"And  you  don't  care  two  beans  for  Owen?" 

"No,  Tom."  Her  voice  had  shed  its  suspicion  of  artific- 
iality and  was  just  a  woman's  soft  voice. 

"No,  you  couldn't;  he's  flash;  he's  good  hearted,  and 
that  lets  him  out.  He  hasn't  got  the  il,  the  miUion  things 
that  you  spell  m-a-n.    I'm  not  much  better  myself  because. 


Then  a  vision  apprared  in  the  aun-liffht  of  the  door 


kind  cf  like  Owen,  I  guess  I  had  to  rustle.  I  was  thrown  to 
the  wolves  when  I  was  young;  I  wasn't  taught  anything 
but  get  what  you  want — get  it,  and  forget  it." 

THE  girl  stroked  the  strong-firm  jaw  with  petting  fing- 
ers.   "I  know  what  you  mean,  "rom;  you'd  like  to  see 
me  marry  the  Prince  of  Wales,  eh?" 

"You'd  be  good  enough,  girl.  But  now,  since  Delilah's 
been  here — I  saw  her  eyes  blaze  when  you  came  into  the 
room.  That  was  because  she  knows  Stewart.  He  can't 
help  it — he's  just  a  grown-up  kid." 

"But  why  was  she  so  nice  to  me,  Tom,  if — if?" 
"That's  Delilah.    If  she  was  nice  to  me  I'd  take  to  the 
bush." 

"Well,  Tom,  I  think  I  understand.  I  was  nice  to  Mr. 
Owen,  and  he's  such  a  great  boy  that  it  was  easy;  that  was 
so  that  he  would  help  you,  I  understood  that  he  had  lots 
of  money.  But,  Tom — "  and  Gerry's  voice  was  anxious 
with  the  startling  thought — "Andrews  is  a  very  shrewd 
racing  man,  and  he  didn't  like  Sweep  Up.  If  the  colt  can't 
win  what  you  are  going  to  do — you  won't  get  the  mine." 

"Little  girl,"  and  Caven  pinched  the  oval  cheek,  "don't 
knock.    The  Lord  hates  a  coward.    I  think  the  horse  will 
make  good.    And,  Gerry,  if  those  bright  eyes  of  yours  see 
anything,  don't  get  inquisitive,  don't  ask  questions." 
"I  don't  understand." 
"That's  right — I  don't  want  you  to." 
"I  promise,  whatever  it  is." 

Owen's  mind  beat  a  staccato  to  the  purring  whirr  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  all  the  way  back  to  town.  His  mind  was 
not  an  acute  one;  it  did  not  assimilate,  tabulate  a  thrilling 
sequence  of  events  with  precision. 

Delilah's  ready  acquiescence  in  the  adoption  of  Sweep 
Up  to  pry  loose  a  fortune  didn't  ring  quite  sincere.  Know- 
ing what  he  now  did  it  was  a  good  gamble,  but  Delilah  didn't 
know  that  hidden  thing,  and  the  three-year-old  was 
certainly  not  an  alluring  prospect.  If  Delilah  had  not  seen 
Gerry  of  course  it  would  have  been  purely  business;  having 
seen  the  girl  Delilah's  interest  might  be  similar  to  the  in- 
terest she  had  displayed  in  Stella.  However,  Owen's  motto 
was,  "When  in  doubt,  drift."  So  he  waited,  expending  his 
energy  on  a  cigar. 

Back  in  their  room  at  the  hotel  the 
matter  came  up;  at  first  little  drib- 
bling reminiscences  of  the  afternoon. 

"You've  seen  Caven  now,  Lilah," 
Stewart  used  to  punch  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  "don't  you  think  that  he's  a  good 
fellow?  He's  spent  a  ton  of  money 
over  his  sister." 
"Somebody  has." 

STEWART  checked  himself  wisely 
in  a  flash  glance  at  Delilah's  face. 
"You've  got  Gerry  wrong,  girl,"  he 
said  carelessly ;  " if  it  wasn't  for  lookin' 
after  Tom  she'd  've  been  married 
long  ago." 

"Oh!  I  was  wondering.  Is  she 
really  much  older  than  she  looks, 
Tootie?" 

"Damn    I  don't  know!    I  guess 
she's  about  twenty-one." 

"Yes,  she's  all  of  that,"  Delilah 
agreed  simply. 

"Oh,  hang  the  girl!  It's  Tom,  and 
the  Midas  Mine  I  want  to  talk  about." 

"Yes,  of  course ;  we' ve  discussed  that 
so  often—poor  Tom!  You  see,  Tootie, 
1  hadn't  heard  of  Gerry  before,  and 
naturally  I'm  interested." 

"Well,  now  that  Andrews  is  to 
take  over  the  horse,  what  about  the 
deal?" 

"What  about  it?" 

"Speed  is  the  ticket,  girl:  bang  the 
hot  iron;  the  old  tide  of  fortune  stuff 
—grab  it.  If  Armstrong  is  put  wise 
to  that  vein  they  found  on  the  Croesus 
we're  dished;  we've  got  to  tie  the  old 
cuss  up  quick — pay  him  that  thous- 
and for  the  option." 

"You  mean,  Tootie,  that  poor  "Tom 
plays  heads  he  wins  tails  you  lose." 

"That's  not  fair,  Lilah;  he's  got  the 
info  about  the  Midas,  an'  knowledge 
is  always  worth  somethin'.  An'  for 
putting  up  the  money  I  get  a  half  in- 
terest; I  risk  a  thousand  now  to  get  a 
half-interest  in  a  half-million  dollar 
property.  If  the  horse  wins  the 
winning's  go  to  pay  for  the  Midas. 
Tom  furnishes  the  horse  and  the  infor- 
mation, and  I  furnish  the  thousand  to 
tie  it  up." 

"/  furnish  it,  you  mean." 

"Wc  furnish  it,  Lilah." 

"It  come.s  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end:  you  might  be  able  to  paddle  your 
canoe  without  money,  but  1  can't 
Conlimied  on  yage  1,7 
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What  Does  Radical  Labor  Want? 


THREE   main   groups  are    emerging  in 
Canadian    public   life:    the     business- 
professional  group  that  has  so  largely 
dominated   the  thought  and   policies  of  the 
country;  secondly,  the  Farmer  group,  which  has 
long  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  life  of 
the    country    but    which    has    only    recently 
come  into  prominence  with  its  own  distinctive  conscious- 
ness and  ideals;  and,  thirdly,  the  labor  group.   It  is  highly 
desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  these  three  groups 
should  at  least  come  to  understand  one  another's  view- 
point. 

In  Canada  the  group 
that  is  least  understood 
is  probably  that  of  labor. 
Labor  is  the  last  to  ar- 
rive. It  is  composed 
to  a  very  large  extent  of 
Old  Country  men  with  a 
background  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the 
native  business  man  or 
farmer.  Further,  this 
group  may  be  said  to 
speak  a  different  lan- 
guage and  to  have  its 
own  standards  and  ideals. 
I  might  almost  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
developing  its  own  code 
of  ethics  and  its  own 
type  of  religion. 
I  Some  of  my^Eastern 
friends  might  wonder  if 
I  am  qualified  to  speak 
for  labor.  They  have 
known  me  in  the  past  as  a 
student,  or  one  interested 
in  social  service;  but  in 
more  recent  years  I  have 
had  unbounded  oppor- 
tunities of  coming  into 
somewhat  close  contact 
with  labor,  especially  in 
Western  Canada.  I  have 
worked  in  the  ranks,  taken 
my  share  in  the  conflict, 
like  my  comrades  been 
discriminated  against,  and 
looked  at  Society  from 
behind  prison  bars. 

For  some  years  perhaps  I  could  obtain  only  a  rather 
outside  view.  Living  in  a  social  settlement  in  North  Winni- 
peg, inthe  midst  of  a  heterogeneous  immigrant  population, 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  problems  of 
the  working  classes  at  close  hand.  Constantly  I  was  driven 
to  look  below  the  superficial  evils  in  the  effort  to  discover 
more  radical  causes.  Some  four  years  ago.  however,  ow- 
ing to  a  series  of  fortunate  circumstances,  I  was  plunged 
into  the  heart  of  the  labor  movement. 

For  nearly  a  year  I  worked  as  a  longshoreman  on  the 
water-front  in  Vancouver.  This  was  not  a  mere  adventure 
but  the  result  of  the  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
On  account  of  my  unconventional  views,  I  had  resigned 
from  the  Methodist  Ministry  and  been  "let  out"  of  my 
position  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  for 
the  Governments  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
The  first  difficulty  was  to  secure  admission  to  the  Union. 
For  weeks  I  had  to  stand  outside  on  the  steps  of  the  Long- 
shoreman's Hall,  awaiting  the  chance  of  a  casual  job. 
Here  one  began  to  realize  in  all  its  nakedness  and  ugliness 
the  workings  of  the  competitive  system.  A  hundred  men 
stand  eagerly  awaiting  a  job.  The  business  agent  comes 
out  and  calls  for  ten.  The  other  ninety,  disappointed, 
must  wait  perhaps  days  before  their  chance  comes.  It  is 
hard  to  be  one  of  the  unfortunates.  For  anyone  who  is  at 
all  sensitive  to  human  needs  it  is  perhaps  even  harder  to 
be  chosen,  knowing  that  your  good  fortune  means  another's 
loss.  One  day  my  mate  turned  away  disappointedly,  al- 
most with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said  bitterly:"!  would  not 
mind  so  much  if  it  were  not  for  the  kids." 

In  due  time  I  was  admitted  as  a  probationer.  Then  came 
the  first  practical  knowledge  of  the  value  of  belonging  to  a 
Union.  I  remember  one  day  when  piling  heavy  rice  sacks, 
being  almost  exhausted,  when  the  business  agent  came 
along  and  it  was  discovered  that  under  the  schedule  we  had 
a  right  to  two  more  men  in  the  gang  than  the  foreman  had 
allowed.  Our  agent  insisted  on  the  two  men  being  added. 
What  a  relief  to  our  weary  backs  and  over-strung  nerves! 

Had  the  foreman  refused,  our  gang  would  have  quit  work 
so  would  all  the  gangs  on  that  dock  and  on  the  entire  water- 
front. Only  the  helpless  individual  workman  understands 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  backing  of  a  strong  Union. 


By   JAMKS    S.   WOODS  WORl  ri,   JVl.r.     sldeof  Canada  and  unnaturalized  aliens  wf  re 

deprived  of  the  right  to  atrial  by  jury;  the  in- 

"The  Native-born  Canadian  is  the  Greatest  Foe  to   vasion  of  provincial  jurisdiction  by  the  ap- 

...       rx^i-      r^  »>      Pointment   of   a   deputy   mmister   of   justice; 

Development  of  Trade-unionism    in    1  his   Country.         the  employment  ot  the  mounted  poHce  to  search 

homes;  the  spectacular  arrest  of  well-known 

Here  I  saw  something  of  the  monotony  of  the  work  of 

large  numbers  of  men.  To  wheelatruck  hour  by  hour,  day 

by  day,  from  slings  to  pile,  pile  to  slings,  back  and  forward, 

requires  little  mental  exertion.    By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 

eagerly 


JAMES   WOODSWORTH 


mg  we  were 
looking  forward  to  the 
respite  of  the  noon 
hour.  The  afternoon 
was  a  weary  drag,  en- 
dured simply  because 
of  the  pay  check.  It 
was  a  positive  relief 
sometimes  to  be  able 
to  take  a  damaged  case 
to  the  other  end  of  the 
warehouse.  One  had  to 
take  care  then  to  avoid 
a  different  set  of  knots, 
in  the  rough  planking, 
and  the  pleasure  of 
this  "mental  exertion" 
more  than  counterbal- 
anced any  extra  phy- 
sical strain. 

I  began,  too,  to  un- 
derstand why  workers 
are  so  keen  on  meet- 
ings. Here  only  men 
are  able  to  discuss  de- 
mands freely.  Here, 
for  the  first  time  per- 
haps in  a  week,  they 
have  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  with 
regard  to  policies  and 
to  have  some  little  voice 
in  their  own  affairs. 

In  the  course  of 
some  months  it  began 
to  dawn  upon  me  what 
the  worker  means  by 
class  consciousness. 
Here  werewe,the 
workers,  doing  the  work 
of  the  world,  the  em- 
ployers reaping  the  dividends.  We  read  in  the  papers  of 
the  huge  profits  made  during  war  times  by  some  of  the 
employers,  and  bitterly  compare  this  with  the  meagre  sums 
which  barely  suffice  to  keep  our  own  families  at  the  low 
standard  of  living.    Thus  rebels  are  made. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  while  on  a  lecture  tour,  I  arrived 
in  Winnipeg  in  the  middle  of  the  great  general  strike  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  and  have  some  part  in 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  struggles  that  have  taken 
place  on  this  continent.  Easterners  have  been  told  the 
most  fantastic  stories  as  to  what  actually  occurred  and 
what  lay  behind  the  strike.  From  an  inside  knowledge  I 
can  assure  them  that 
there  was  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  at  political 
revolution. 

Perhaps  partly  owing 
to  the  post-war  psy- 
chology, and  very  large- 
ly to  the  ignorance  of 
the  general  public  as  to 
the  aims  of  labor,  the 
authorities  became  hy- 
sterical, their  action 
leading  to  most  regret- 
table results.  The  fact 
was  that  an  ordinary 
industrial  dispute  had 
received  an  altogether 
unheard-of  support 
from  the  whole  labor 
movement  of  the  city, 

and  a  small  strike  committee  threatened  to  control  the 
entire  life  of  the  city.  If  this  committee  could  be  called  a 
Soviet  at  the  labor  temple,  another  Soviet  was  set  up  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  where  the  employers  organized  the 
Citizens'  Committee  and  challenged  the  power  of  the  lab- 
or group.  In  the  midst  of  this  novel  situation  the  city, 
provincial  and  federal  authorities  remained  for  weeks  in- 
active. Then,  when  the  federal  authorities  did  interfere, 
it  was  with  a  club. 

In  swift  succession  came  the  amendment  to  the  Immigrr- 


citizens,  and  the  shooting  of  men  on  the  streets 

When  our  British  liberties  were  being  torn  to  shreds,  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Workers'  paper  had  been  arrested,  I 
found  myself  drawn  into  the  scrap.  I,  too,  was  arrested, 
on  the  charge  of  seditious  libel,  one  of  the  counts  against 
me  being  that  I  did  "seditiously  quote  a  passage  from  the 
Book  of  Isaiah."  The  trials  have  now  become  famous- 
I  might  almost  say  infamous.  Never  in  Canada  was 
there  such  a  perversion  of  justice.  Three  of  the  convicted 
men  were  elected  to  the  provincial  legislature  while  in  jail. 
In  connection  with  the  defence,  I  had  opportunities  of 
meeting  labor  groups  from  Montreal  to  Prince  Rupert. 
In  this  way  I  have  been  able  to  learn  something  of  the  real 
aspirations  of  labor.  A  few  weeks  ago  almost  eight  thou- 
sand electors  of  Center  Winnipeg  a.skedme  to  represent  their 
case  in  the  House  at  Ottawa.  For  this  reason,  perhaps, 
I  may  claim  to  know  what  at  least  one  section  of  labor 
wants. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  great  number  of  labor  people 
want  but  little,  indeed.  For  so  long  they  have  been,  as  it 
were,  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  that  they 
are  satisfied  to  drag  along  with  little  thought  as  to  any 
better  condition. 

Further,  labor's  demands  are  as  yet  only  half  articulate. 
Even  in  England  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  ex- 
ponents of  labor  policies  have  been  able  to  formulate  the 
emerging  desires  of  labor.  Other  classes  have  been  able  to 
command  a  trained  leadership.  Labor's  leaders  have 
again  and  again  been  drawn  off  to  serve  other  interests. 

We  need  to-day  in  the  labor  movement,  above  all  else, 
not  leaders  but  rather  men  who  can  voice  the  aspirations 
of  labor  and  interpret  labor  to  the  general  public. 

The  older  labor  organizations  confined  themselves  la-'/f- 
ly  to  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours  and  conditio;  '•' 
work.  The  labor  man  demands  first  of  all  a  wage  that  wiil 
secure  him  a  decent  living.  We  hear  much  of  high  wages,' 
but  outside  a  few  organized  groups  the  majority  of  labor 
people  are  still  below  the  standards,  even  as  recognized 
by  our  governmental  departments.  In  computing  wages 
the  ordinary  business  man  multiplies  the  amount  of  wages 
per  hour,  by  the  working  hours  of  the  day,  and  that  by 
the  working  days  of  the  year.  This  gives  an  altogether  er 
roneous  idea  of  the  situation.  In  Western  Canada,  at  least, 
very  few  laborers  work  more  than  eight  months  in  the  year. 
There  is  much  lost  time. 

Recently,  at  Drumheller,  the  miners  told  me  that  they 
had  been  working  for  the  last  thirteen'months  only  one  and 
two  days  in  the  week.  One  man  had  kept  track  of  his  time 
and  had  worked  for  only  seventy-two  days  during  the  year 
1920.  Supposing  he  did  get  the  high  wage  of  $12  a  day, 
how  could  he  support  a  family? 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  real  wages  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  nominal  wages.  Inflated  values  have  borne 
very  heavily  on  the  labor  people.  Wages  did  not  rise  so 
fast  or  so  far  as  the  cost  of  living.  Now  deflation  is  demand- 
ed and  we  are  told  that  wages  must  be  cut.  But  why  should 
wages  be  the  first  to  start  down  hill?   Statistics  will  show 

that  the  real  wages 
of  labor  men  ot 
this  continent  art 
not  so  high  as 
they  were  in  pre- 
war days. 

Critics  of  lab 01 
frequently  deplore 
the    raised    stand 
ards   of   living.    II 
is  true  that  on  th< 
whole    the    stand 
ards  have  been  ris- 
ing during  the  pasi 
hundred  years ;  tha 
the  American  stan 
dards  are  h  i  g  h  e 
than  those  of  Eur- 
ope. And  why  not' 
Surely  the  w  h  o  1 
of   our  modern   education  is  based  on  the  idea  of  thi 
development  of  a  higher  type  of  citizenship.    Why  teacl' 
our  children  literature  unless  we  give  them  the  opportun 
ity  of  enjoying  it?   Why  teach  them  music  if  it  becomes  ( 
crime  for  a  labor  man  to  dream  of  having  a  piano  in  lui 
home?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  a  few  highly  paid  trades 
the  majority  of  labor  people  have  at  present  a  difficul 
time  making  both  ends  meet.    In  the  recent  municipa 
elections  in  British  Columbia  it  was  found  verv  difficultit 
Continued  on  page  52 


THE  VIEWS  in  this  article  are  those  held  by  Mr. 
Woodsworth  and  the  Independent  Labor  Party. 
The  publishers  of  MACLEAN'S  wish  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  the  facts  the  writer  has  given  in  regard  to 
the  Winnipeg  strike  do  not  agree  with  the  evidence  in 
their  possession.  Mr.  Woodsworth  is  a  graduate  of 
Manitoba  University,  of  Victoria  College  (Toronto),  and 
also  studied  at  Oxford  University.  He  is  an  author  and 
worked  for  a  year  (after  leaving  the  Methodist  ministry) 
as  a  longshoreman  in  Vancouver,  where  he  says  he 
learned  more  "economics"  than  in  the  universities. 
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JIMMY  AND  THE  SPEEDTEST 


IF  THERE,  was  one  person  in  the  world 
whom  Jane  Ida  Meagh  hated  and  loathed 
with  all  her  soul,  that  person  was  Henry 
Obbings.  Henry  was  a  limp  youth  who  gave 
you  the  impression  that  he  had  shaved  in  a 
bad  light.  He  was  famous  in  the  social  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  for  his  ready  wit  and  a  gift  of  re'partee.  He  invar- 
iably recounted  with  a  wealth  of  detail  his  encounters  with 
Jimmy,  and  repeated,  with  great  effect,  the  things  he  had 
said  to  Jimmy  on  these  occasions. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  his  pert  replies  were  those 
he  remembered  long  after  he  had  left  Jimmy  and  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  he  never  quite  gave  a  faithful  account  of  what 
Jimmy  had  said  to  him.  There  were  some  things  which 
Henry  could  never  bring  himself  to  repeat. 

Henry  B.  Obbings  (Jimmy  called  him  "Henry  Bonehead 
Obbings")  was  the  pet  speedster  of  the  Rat-a-p!an  Type- 
writer Syndicate,  and  from  time  to  time  there  were  issued 
by  him  or  on  his  behalf,  challenges  to  the  whole  of  the  civi- 
lized mankind,  man  or  woman,  to  meet  him  in  a  speed 
contest,  the  only  conditions  being  that  Mr.  Obbings  should 
operate  on  a  Number  6.  Silent  Rat-a-plan,  "the  writer  that 
writes." 

For  the  purpose  of  this  challenge  Jimmy  regarded  her- 
self as  inhuman,  and  steadfastly  and  resolutely  declined 
to  beat  Mr.  Obbings  privately  or  publicly  and  sneered  open- 
ly at  Mr.  Obbings'  picture  in  the  newspapers.  These  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time 
for  the  Rat-a-plan  had  an 
excellent  press  agent,  and 
they  revealed  Mr.  Obbings 
working  at  his  machine,  a 
sycophantic  attendant  stand- 
ing by  with  an  oil-can. 

It  was  a  legend  that  he 
worked  so  fast  tfiat  after 
half-an-hour's  use  the  bear- 
ings of  the  machine  became 
so  hot  that  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  doors  and  wind- 
ows of  the  room  in  which  he 
worked,  to  let  the  tempera- 
ture cool  down.  And  there 
were  pictures  of  Mr.  Ob- 
bings in  his  moments  of 
leisure  and  recreation  sit- 
ting at  a  table,  with  his  head 
upon  his  clenched  fists, 
looking  at  a  book  with  a 
studious,  even  sad  expres- 
sion. 

ONE  morning  there  came 
to  Jimmy  a  further 
challenge  by  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Obbings.  There  was  an 
annual  exhibition  at  which 
business  appliances  of  all 
kinds  were  shown,  and  it 
was  a  feature  of  this  event 
that  a  diploma  and  a  gold 
medal  were  competed  for  by 
stenographers.  So  far  it 
had  resulted  in  a  walk- 
over for  Henry. 

Jimmy  had  turned  down 
every  such  artful  move 
and  invitation  and  she  now 
dropped  the  letter  into  her 
waste-paper  basket  with 
an  exaggerated  gesture  of 
disgust.  Nor  did  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Rat-a-plan 
Typewriter  Company  offer- 
ed an  additional  money 
prize  of  substantial  value  to 
any  human  stenographer 
who  could  exceed  the  speed 
"f  Mr.  Obbings,  produce  a 

I'ond    of    irresolution    to 

T  decision. 

She  got  up  from  her  break- 

ist-table  briskly  and  looked 

•    her    engagement    book. 

:inmy  was  booked   ahead, 

-  ^  has  been  remarked  be- 
fore, like  a  fashionable  ph.v- 
sician.  Her  amazing  quick- 
ness, her  accuracy,  her  un- 
questionable integrity  just- 
ified the  big  fees  she  re- 
ceived, and  incidentally  con- 
firmed her  wisdom  when  she 
set  out  to  be   a  specialist 
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stenographer.     Jimmy  certainly  knew  what  she  was  about. 

Her  first  call  that  day  was  on  Dr.  John  Phillips,  who  was 
also  a  specialist  in  his  way  and  Dr.  John,  who  looked  a 
little  tired  under  the  eyes,  as  well  he  might  be,  fojr  he  had 
been  up  all  night  with  a  djing  patient,  received  her  at  his 
morning  meal. 

"Thanks,  no,  doctor,"  said  Jimmy.  "I've  just  breakfast- 
ed." 

"This  is  my  supper,"  growled  the  doctor.  "Jimmy, 
I've  the  details  of  fourteen  cases  to  dictate  to  you  and  I 
hope  you  feel  fitter  for  the  job  than  I.  By-the-way,"  hesaid 
curiously,  "where  did  you  get  your  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  the  nomenclature  from?  You've  never  yet  spelt 
a  medical  term  wrongly." 

"I  got  them  out  of  a  book,  the  same  as  you,"  said  Jimmy. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  admiringly. 

"You  a  clever  devil!"  he  said.  "I  bet  you  read  up  the 
whole  book!" 

"You'd  win,"  said  .limmy  with  a  smile. 

For  the  next  hour  and  a  quarter  she  was  absorbed  in  the 
gruesome  and  sorrowful  business  of  recording  the  histor- 
ies of  cases,  every  other  one  of  which  ended:     "The  pat- 
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"Don't  any  of  your  patients  get  well?"  asked 
Jimmy  as  she  snapped  the  band  round  her 
note-book. 

"Just  a  few,  Jimmy,"  said  Phillips.  "Don't  forget,  I 
am  only  called  in  at  the  very  end  in  lots  of  cases.  I 
think  some  of  them  expect  me  to  bring  my  trumpet,  imder 
the  impression  that  I  am  the  Archangel  Gabriel." 

"A  rotten  life,"  said  Jimmy  thoughtfully,  "I'd  sooner 
stenog.' 
The  doctor  looked  at  his  watch. 
"I  must  hurry.     I've  got  to  go  to  Greenwich,"  he  said. 

■VTEVERTHELESS,  and  in  spite  of  his  hurry,  he  sat 
■'-  ^  down  again  at  his  desk  and  lit  a  cigarette,  offering 
one  to  Jimmy  who  shared  a  common  rhatch. 

"Jimmy,  do  you  think  that  a  young  man  with  brilliant 
prospects,  but  no  money,  should  marry  a  very  nice  girl 
and  start  lifting  a  family  on  that!"  He  snapped  his  fingers 
to  indicate  a  microscopic  income. 

"It  all  depends  upon  the  prospects,"  said  Jimmy  cau- 
tiously.  "If  it's  only  a  prospect  of  raising  a  large  family, 
I  should  say  no." 
"And  I  said  no,  too,"  said  the  specialist  with  a  sigh. 
He  was  a  youngish  man,   remembering  the  position 
he  occupied  in  the  medical  world,  and  that  he  could  still 

sigh  over  the  follies  of  his 
fellow-men  was  a  wholesome 
tribute  to  his  youth. 

"He  is  a  pal  of  mine. 
We  were  at  university  to- 
gether," he  said. 

Jimmy  guessed  that  the 
unknown  he  was  the  pat- 
ient of  Greenwich.  Dr. 
John  was  looking  at  the 
ceiling  thoughtfully. 

"I  was  talk  ing  to  him 
about     you     yesterday." 

"About  me?"  said  Jimmy 
in  surprise. 

"About  you.  I  don't 
think  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  money — in  fact  I  know 
he  hasn't,"  said  Phillips 
frankly,  "and  it's  hard  luck 
that  at  a  time  when  he's 
really  a  sick  man — he's  had 
a  bad  nervous  breakdown — 
he  should  have  had  a  real 
good  offer  from  one  of  the 
technical  journals  for  a  ser- 
ies of  articles." 

He  paused  and  blew  a 
ring  of  smoke  to  the  rafters. 
"Jimmy,  I  know  your  fees, 
and  they  are  beautifully  ex- 
orbitant. God  bless  you  for 
keeping  the  specialist  be- 
yond the  reach  of  common 
people.  But  if  he  asks  you 
to  go  down,  and  I  think  he 
could  dictate  these  articles — 
he  certainly  could  not  write 
them — I  wish  you  would 
charge  him  a  sum  which  is 
not  ridiculously  low,  but 
which  is  not  your  ordinary 
rate.  One  minute,"  he  said, 
as  she  was  going  to  speak, 
"I  want  you  to  put  the  rest 
of  your  fee  on  my  bill." 

"I'll  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  doctor,"  said  Jimmy 
quietly.  "I'd  do  this  job  for 
nothing,  but  I  suppose  he 
wouldn't  like  that.  Anyway 
I'll  do  it  at  a  normal  ty- 
pist's fee,  and  as  to  putting 
the  rest  of  the  charge  on 
your  account,  that's  ridi- 
culous, unless  you  send  me 
a  bill  for  doctoring  my 
throat  last  spring  and  for 
giving  me  several  helpful 
pieces  of  advice  about  my 
heart,  lungs  and  important 
blood  vessels." 
He  laughed  as  he  rose. 
"I  must  go,  Jimmy.  I'll 
let  you  know  about  I'cnn- 
ell." 

That    morning    Jane  Ida 
Meagh  was  the  victim  of  a 
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trick.  She  had  been  engaged  by  a  firm  o(  manufacturer's 
asconts  to  copy,  a  long  document  dealing  with  the  cork  har- 
vest of  Spain.  She  had  to  do  the  work  at  the  agent's  office 
and  it  was  urged  upon  her  that  it  wa.s  vital,  was  indeed  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  that  she  should  get  to  the  last  word 
of  that  report  in  the  briefe.st  possible  space  of  time. 

It  was  a  brand  new  typewriter,  of  a  brand  new  make 
to  which  she  sat.  The  keyboard  was,  of  course,  universal 
and  most  of  the  gadgets  were  of  a  type  with  which  she  was 
unfamiliar,  though  their  manipulation  was  very  ear'y 
learnt. 

She  had  fixed  the  tension  to  her  liking  and  then 
-the  machine  grew  eloquent  under  her  lightning 
fingers. 

"There's  your  report,"  she  said,  and  observed 
that  the  agent  had  a  stop  watch  in  his  hand. 

"Five   thousand   words   in   forty-two   minute's, 
15.2  seconds,"  he  said  breathlessly  but  exactly. 

"I  daresay,"  said  .limmy.  "Shall 
I  send  you  a  bill  or  are  you  one  of 
those    never-owe-nobody    people?" 

The  agent,  for  this  occasion,  was 
of  the  latter  variety.  Jimmy  col- 
lected her  cheque  and  left  and  there 
the  incident  appeared  to  have  closed. 
She  did  not  even  a'sk  henself  why  a 
report  on  the  U.S.  Consul  at  Cadiz 
dated  1916  should  have 
been  so  urgently  required. 
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''  "Dear  Sir:— You  ask  me  whether  I  will  make  an  exhib- 
ition of  myself  and  i  rge  as  a  reafon,  the  fact  that  you 
intend  making  an  exhibition  of  yovTielf.  The  only  induce- 
ment 1  can  see  for  me  so  far  forgetting  myself,  is  the  para- 
graph in  which  you  tell  me  that  I  should  work  at  one 
end  of  the  building  and  you  at  the  other.  The  knowledge 
that  we  were  as  far  apart  as  possible  would  be  an  induce- 
nicTit.  were  it  not  fr.r  tl'f  fact  tbMt  the  certainty  that  I  was 


r>UT  the  next  day  she 
'-^  pas.sed  a  long  store  and 
in  the  window  was  a  type- 
writer. And  beneath  the 
typewriter  was  a  large 
sign:— 

THE  PLATEN  TYPE- 
WRITER 
On  Which 
MISS  JANE  IDA 

MEAGH 
(the  world's  champion  stenographer') 
wrote  5,347  words  in  42.  mins.   15.2  sees. 

A  Record  For  The  Earth 
Come  Inside  and  Look  at  this  New  Marvel 
of 
Engineering  Science. 

"THE  MACHINE  WITH  A  MIND." 

"God  bless  my  soul!"  said  Jimmy  and, 
despite  this  pious  invocation,  went  red  with 
wrath. 

She  swept  into  the  store  and  went  straight  to  the  mana- 
ger's private  office — she  knew  the  way  blindfolded  to 
most  of  the  private  offices  in  town. 

"Take  my  name  out  of  your  window,  Mr.  Salter,"  she 
said   peremptorily. 

"But,  my  dear  girl — " 

"Take  it  out  or  I'll  sue  you  for  libel,"  she  said.  "Any- 
way it  is  a  lie.  I  took  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  do  the 
work,  on  the  worst  brand  of  machine  that  I've  ever  hand- 
led. And  what's  more,  I  shall  make  an  affidavit  to  that 
effect." 

"It's  a  good  machine,"  he  protested,  "there  are  only 
three  in  existence — they're  show  samples  and — " 

"Three  too  many!"  snapped  Jimmy.  "They're  shown 
and  found  wanting." 

"Mr.  Brown  said — " 

"If  Brown  is  the  nom-de-guerre  of  the  Armenian  who 
engaged  me  to  copy  the  cork  serial,"  said  Jimmy,  "you  can 
spare  my  young  ears  the  repetition  of  his  invention.  Now, 
do  you  take  out  that  placard  or  do  I  call  up  the  press  boys 
and  tell  them  all  my  troubles?" 

"I'll  take  it  out,"  growled  Mr.  Salter.  "I  must  say  you're 
not  very  considerate.  I  gave  you  a  lot  of  work  last  sum- 
mer— " 

"You  can  give  it  to  somebody  else  next  summer,"  said 
Jimmy  promptly.  "Maybe  she'll  do  it  on  'The  Platen.' 
It's  a  darned  good  machine  for  two  finger  typists.  Try 
'em  with  'Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  party!'  " 

She  fired  this  invitation  as  she  left  him  and  there  was  a 
sting  in  it  which  only  a  real  typist  will  understand.  Mr.  Sal- 
ter was  not  a  real  typist  and  it  sounded  sheer  unadulterated 
cheek  to  him. 

The  placard  was  removed  and  there  the  matter  would 
have  ended,  for  Jimmy  was  discretion  itself  and  she  was  in 
no  mood  to  advertise  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon 
her.  What  annoyed  her  most  was  that  the  machine  was 
really  good  and  a  distinct  improvement  on  any  she  had 
ever  used. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Salter  was  not  so  discreet.  And  the 
news  came  to  a  wandering  reporter,  and  the  reporter,  who 
was  a  clever  young  reporter,  wrote  a  most  amusing  story 
that  covered  the  Platen  Typewriter  Company,  without 
mentioning  its  title,  with  shame  and  ignominy,  so  that  in 
every  business  office  where  girls  groped  for  keys  and  dreamt 
dreams  of  making  Jane  Ida  Meagh  look  like  a  pickled  wal- 
nut, the  Platen  Typewriter  became  synonymous  with 
foolishness.  The  publicity  had  the  effect  of  spurring  Mr. 
Henry  Obbings  to  a  further  challenge,  to  which  Jimmy,  as 
stung  to  a  reply: — 


"There's    your    report,"    she   said,    and   observed   that   the 
agrent  had  a  stop  watch  in  his  hand. 

under   the  same  roof   as   yourself   would  make  me  sick. 
"Yours  sincerely, 

"J.  I.  MEAGH." 

TT  WAS  a  very  rude  letter,  such  a  letter  as,  Mr.  Obbings 
••■  explained  to  his  friends,  no  lady  would  write.  Possibly 
he  was  justified. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Mr.  Obbings,  " no,  Percy, 

I  won't  show  you  the  letter,  it's  too  disgraceful  for  words — 
the  fact  is  she  knows  jolly  well  I  could  lick  the  stuffing 
out  of  her  in  spite  of  her  vaunted  speed." 

Yes,  Mr.  Obbings  used  the  words  "vaunted  speed." 

"Perhaps  she'll  enter  at  the  last  minute?"  suggested 
the    friend. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  Mr.  Obbings  shook  his  head,  with  the 
sad  smile  of  a  tiger  deprived  of  a  meal. 

A  few  days  later  Jimmy  was  rung  up  on  the  'phone.  It 
was  Dr.  Phillips. 

"Can  you  go  down  there  to-day,  Jimmy?"  he  asked. 
"Fennell  thinks  he  could  dictate  the  article  and  he  has 
got  together  most  of  the  data." 

"I'm  free  this  afternoon,"  said  Jimmy.  "In  fact,  I  am 
free  all  day  after  I  have  seen  the  Banking  Trust  people." 

"I'll  wire  you're  coming  then.  Be  there  at  half  past 
two,"  said  the  doctor  and  gave  her  the  address. 

That  morning  Jimmy  had  a  great  idea.  It  came  to  her 
between  the  office  of  the  banking  octopus  and  her  own 
flat.  Here  was  an  invalid.  She  did  not  know  much  about 
invalids  except  that  they  lay  in  bed  and  refused  delicate 
food.  Sometimes  they  nibbled  at  a  grape  or  swallowed  a 
mouthful  of  chocolate,  but  now  and  again  by  a  miracle 
they  could  be  tempted  to  negotiate  some  particularly 
appetising  dish,  whereafter  they  put  on  weight  and  re- 
covered with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

That  morning,  Jimmy  stood  in  her  private  kitchen,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up,  a  cookery  book  propped  against  a  milk 
bottle  and  the  light  of  battle  in  her  eye. 

No  man  or  woman  knew  her  ghastly  secret.  Even  Mr. 
Obbings  in  his  wildest  moments  never  dreamt  that  her 
vice  was  the  mangling  and  cremation  of  flour  and  fruit. 
Her  lips  moved  as  she  followed  the  directions  in  the  book. 

"Take  of  flour,  two  spoonfuls and  of  fresh  butter 

put  in  a  dry  warm  place bake  in  a  slow  oven 


She  drew  a  long  sigh  and  switched  on  her  electric  oven. 
She  ate  a  hurried  lunch,  dashing  backward  and  forward 
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to  the  kitchen  to  examine  the  little  thermostat  which  re- 
gulated the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  to  compare  the  watch 
which  lay  open  on  the  dresser,  with  a  note  of  the  minute 
and  the  second  that  her  work  had  gone  to  a  warmer  climate, 
written  in  pencil  on  the  edge  of  the  cookery  book. 

She  opened  the  oven  and  with  a  cloth  drew  out  the  steel 
plate  on  which  four  beautiful  confections  lay  and  the  fra- 
grance of  them  was  as  incense  to  her  nostrils. 

She  looked  at  her  work,  then 
opened  the  cookery  book  and 
examined  the  colored  plates, 
on  which  was  a  life-like  repre- 
sentation of  the  biscuits  she 
was  baking.  They  were  exact! 
If  anything  her  creations  were 
an  improvement  upon  the  book. 
She  bore  them  to  her  room 
and  on  her  face  was  a  look  of 
holy  exaltation.  Each  one  she 
wrapped  in  white  tissue  and 
packed  them  into  a  small  box 
and  put  the  box  into  her  at- 
tach 6  case. 

SHE  arrived  in  Greenwich  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Fen- 
nell's  house  was  a  small  one 
and  poorly  furnished,  she  saw  at 
a  glance. 

^  A  girl  met  her  at  the  door, 
a  smiling  bright-eyed  girl  who 
had  laughed  at  poverty  so 
long  that  it  had  become  a  hab- 
it. 

"You're  Miss  Meagh,  aren't 
you?"  she  said  shaking 
hands.  "It  is  very  good  of 
you  to  come   so  far." 

Jimmy,  who  was  some- 
what at  sea  on  occa-sions 
like  this,  smiled  and  was 
glad  to  get  an  awkward 
situation  over.  She  found 
her  client  lying  on  a  sofa 
in  a  somewhat  bare  par- 
lor. He  was  a  man  of 
thirty  and  he  looked  ter- 
ribly ill,  Jimmy  thought. 
A  low  table  near  by  was 
piled  high  with  books, 
newspaper  cuttings  and 
blue-covered   reports. 

"My  hasband  has  been  ill,"  explained  Mrs.  Fennell. 
"But  he's  much  better  now,  aren't  you,  Frank?" 

"Oh  quite,  I'm  just  loafing  now,"  said  the  man  with  a 
grin.  "I  think  I  can  dictate  the  best  part  of  the  article 
this  afternoon.   Miss   Meagh." 

"Fire  away,"  said  Jimmy  and  produced  her  book. 
Fennell's  estimate  of  his  strength  had  erred  on  the  op- 
timistic side.   After  three-quarters  of  an  hour-  of  dictation 
he  was  exhausted. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  ruefully.  "I  thought  I  was  strpng- 
er." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Jimmy.  "You've  dictated  quite  a 
lot.    Anyway,   I   can   come  down  to-morrow  afternoon." 
"It's  a  long  way  out  of  town,"  he  said  doubtfully. 
"Rubbish!"  said  Jimmy  and  that  settled  the  matter. 
They  pressed  her  to  stay  to  tea,  and  she  needed  very 
little  pressing.    She  had  not  had  the  opportunity  she  had 
sought,  and  as  tea  was  to  be  served  in  the  drawing-room 
she  thought  that  this  was  a  chance  not  to  be  missed.  In 
the  interval  of  waiting  she  was  introduced  to  the  Fennell 
baby  and,  as  usual,  when  babies  swam  into  her  ken,  she 
became  incoherent  and  foolish. 

"I  always  get  maudlin  over  babies,"  she  said  apologet- 
ically. "Of  course,  it  is  every  girl's  pose  that  she  loves 
'em,  but  I'm  honest.    I  admit  it." 

The  maid  brought  in  the  tea,  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter, 
some  jam  sandwiches  and  a  dish  of  pastries.  Jimmy  waited 
breathle.ssly. 

"No  thanks,  dear,  I  won't  eat  anything,"  said  Mr.  Fen- 
nell with  a  little  shiver.  He  ran  his  eyes  over  the  plate  of 
patisserie.  "No  thank  you,"  he  said  again,  as  though  he  had 
asked  himself  and  refused. 

"Really  you  ought  to  eat  something,  Frank,"  said  his 
pretty  wife,  looking  concerned  and  Jimmy  coughed. 

"A  friend  of  mine  makes  rather  good  pastries,"  she  said 
carelessly.  "She's  rather  a  good  cook  and  curiously 
enough  she  sent  me.  ..." 

She  opened  her  attache  case  and  took  out  the  box  with 
fingers  which  shook  a  little. 

WOULD  they  have  retained  their  beautiful  shape  and 
appearance?  Before  now  Jimmy  had  known  the 
most  remarkable  changes  to  occur  between  oven  and  eat- 
ing. She  removed  the  wrappings  from  one  with  a  reverent 
touch.  It  was  as  it  had  been!  Fennell's  eyes  fastened  upon; 
it. 

"That  looks  good  to  me,"  he  reached  out  his    hand. 
Continued  on  page  53 
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DON'T   BE   A   DINOSAUR! 


A 


FEW  years  ago  a  wave  of  prohibition 
swept  over  this  continent.    At  that  time 
certain  lugubrious  individuals,  in  giving 
point  to  their  pain  and  anger,  painted  mourn- 
ful pictures  of  the  young  men  of  the  race  bereft  of  the  kind- 
ly shadow  of  the  bar  room,  being  forced  out  into  the  streets 
only  to  find  their  way  eventually  to  the  poolroom  and  the 
questionable  dance  hall. 

Looking  back  on  these  fearful  pictures  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  their  counterpart  in  life.  There  is  no  cluttering  up  of 
street  corners  with  young  men,  even  the  pool  rooms  are 
only  comfortably  crowded,  and  most  frequently  by  those 
who,  in  some  mysterious  way,  live  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  The  dance  halls  whose  very  name  a  few  years  ago 
was  anathema  to  God-fearing  folk  have  virtually  ceased  to 
exist,  and  in  their  place  have  come  attractive  places, 
models  of  propriety  in  every  sense.  Yet,  hard  as  it  may  be 
to  believe,  the  young  man  is  not  there. 

There  are  some  young  men,  of  course,  but  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  glance  over  any  assembly  of  the  sort,  the  fact 
that  will  probably  strike  you  is  that  the  dancers  are  older 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  young  man,  the  man  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  given  place  to 
the  man  of  forty-five.  The  young  man  is  not  in  the  saloon 
or  the  dance  hall  or  the  pool  rooms,  so  much  is  certain. 
Trailing  him  to  his  lair  by  the  use  of  the  cold  hard  logic  that 
says,  "if  he  is  not  in  these  places  then  he  must  be  some- 
where else,"  we  eventually  discover  him  bowed  studiously 
over  a  desk  or  at  a  night  school,  or  in  his  own  room  at  home 
poring  over  a  volume  dealing  with  advanced  business  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  fact,  surprising  as  it  may  appear.  The  up- 
standing young  man  of  to-day  knows  more  of  finance  than 
frivolity,  more  of  technology  than  of  Terpsichore. 

Education  has  not  been  thrust  upon  him;  it  has  been  sold 
to  him.  There  looks  out  at  you  from  the  pages  of  almost 
any  magazine  you  may  pick  up  the  face  of  that  purposeful 
chap  so  manifestly  at  grips  with  any  dragon  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  success.  Pointing  fingers  demand  of  you, 
"Are  you  a  Business  Coward?"  Inquisitive  individuals 
ask  from  the  printed  page,  "What  are  you  doing  with  your 
Spare  Time?"  Optimistic  gentlemep  with  all  the  assurance 
of  inch  type,  assert:  "You  can  .Double  Your  Salary"— 
"You  Should  be  earning  $10,000."  Enquiring  souls  would 
know,  "Why  you  should  Wait  20  years  to  be  President?" 
And  the  young  men  have  read  and  considered,  and  are  dili- 
gently thinking  themselves  into  the  part  of  the  masterful , 
grey-beard  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  directors'  table,  just 
as  a  few  years  ago  they  were  thinking  themselves  into  a  khaki 
coat  and  a  breast  adorned  with  ribbons. 

More  than  that,  most  of  the  articles  and  books  that  he 
reads  tend  to  the  same  end.  The  swashbuckUng  hero  of 
the  Zenda  period  has  given  place  to  the  super-man  of  busi- 
ness. The  young  man  of  to-day  reacts  to  the  talk  of  large 
figures.  He  thinks  of  a  million  now  as  easily  as  the  young 
man  of  a  few  years  previous  thought  of  two  bits.  He  is 
being  schooled  in  the  "success"  brand  of  literature.  He 
reads  success  and  brain  power  pamphlets  and  the  books  and 
magazines  that  deal  in  the  office-boy-to-president  type  of 
literature.  All  the  thought  of  the  age,  and  all  its  material 
necessities,  force  him  inexorably  to  one  mode  of  thinking. 
Efficiency  is  the  by-word  of  the  age. 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall 

'TPHERE  is  no  suggestion  that  we  are  developing  an 
•*■  intellectual  Colossus.  Deep  down  within  him  the 
young  man  of  to-day  agrees  with  the  mass  of  people  that 
night  was  ordained  for  sleep  and  the  movies.  He  can  still 
shake  as  agile  a  toe  as  his  father.  He  is  no  wiser  than  his 
brother  of  former  years,  but  he  is  living  in  a  new  age.  Years 
ago  the  duck-billed  dinosaur  and  the  brontosaurus,  faced 
by  a  change  in  climate,  turned  up  their  mighty  toes,  and 
pasised  into  history,  and  the  young  man  of  to-day  senses 
the  age-old  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  may  not 
put  it  in  these  terms,  but  he  knows  new  conditions  make 
new  demands,  he  is  wise  enough  to  appreciate  some  men 
get  jobs  while  others  don't,  and  he  evolves  from  these 
simple  phenomena  a  judgment  on  life.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
nobility  and  strength  of  character  that  we  are  ascribing  to 
him.  It  is  merely  that  he  does  not  want  to  be  a  Dinosaur. 
If  you  can  ascribe  any  active  characteristic  to  this  peculiar 
tendency  of  thought,  it  is  merely  the  more  or  Jess  unthink- 
ing effort  to  avoid  this  fate. 

Ten  years  ago  the  night  school  was  given  over  to 
ambitious  newsboys,  to  Angelos  and  Demetrius',  eager 
to  secure  enough  arithmetic  to  compete  successfully 
against  a  cold  world  for  the  price  of  a  banana  or  a  shoe 
shine.  Perhaps  here  and  there  an  embarra.ssed  and  ambi- 
tioas  individual  studied  stenography  with  the  idea  that 
some  day  he  might  be  a  newspaper  reporter.  But  no  one 
was  missing  from  the  fashionable  dance.  Every  bank 
clerk  every  accountant  was  safely  cared  for  by  some  social 
engagement.  The  night  school  belonged  to  the  very 
poorest  of  the  proletariat.    No  one  seemed  to  expect  more 
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of  it.  It  stood  somewhere  below  the  common  school,  its 
duty  to  provide  sufficient  of  the  practicalities  of  the  three 
R's  for  those  who  saw  no  need  for  education.  That  was  its 
purpose  ten  years  ago.  To-day  these  same  schools  and  the 
correspondence  school,  which  is  more  a  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  same  idea,  are  giving  a  highly  specialized 
training  to  supplement  the  day  to  day  experience  of  the 
commercial  world  and  to  superimpose  the  element  of 
practicality  on  a  B.  A.  degree. 

From  the  banks  there  comes  a  steady  stream  of  men, 
one  city  in  Canada  alone  accounting  for  a  thousand  stud- 
ents. The  insurance  offices  are  erupting  night-schoolward. 
The  young  man  is  leaving  the  lathe,  and  the  counting 
house  stool,  dragging  his  weary  feet  from  behind  the 
counter  or  from  under  the  draughting  table,  to  turn  them 
toward  the  night  school,  or  toward  his  own  third-floor- 
back  bed-room,  where,  with  a  green  shade  over  his  eyes, 
he  wrestles  with  the  problems  that  are  not  so  much  the 
problems  of  his  present  day,  but  the  problem.s  of  his  prob- 
able future. 


this  year  will  not  be  in  the  marriage  market  for 
some  years  hence.  Old  friend  Cost  of  Living, 
must  be  bearded  in  his  den  before  "The  Voice 
that  Breathed  O'er  Eden"  can  be  appropriately 
wafted  from  the  organ.  Thus,  is  the  orderly  two-by-two 
Noah's  Ark  system  being  put  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  Young  Man's  Fancy 

TD  UT  why  continue  further  in  this  vein?  It  is  obvious  that 
■D  every  thing, whether  life  itself,  the  printed  page,  or  the 
social  usages,  are  all  preaching  the  same  stern  doctrine. 
Every  factor  is  impressing  on  the  young  man,  and  indeed 
on  the  middle-aged,  the  imperative  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  create  a  demand  for  their  services  in  the  business 
market.  With  these  sharpened  senses,  it  is  not  hard  for 
the  young  man  to  realize  that  it  would  be  of  n~  value  to  him 
to  be  able  to  remember  Mr.  Smith,  of  Seattle,  and  his 
lumber  deal,  or  whatever  it  was  that  the  omnipresent  Mr. 
Smith  was  dealing  in.  He  would  delight  to  say — "If  I  re- 
member correctly,  and  I  do  remember  correctly" — 
He  can  picture  himself  into  the  part  of  the  young  man 
answering  promptly  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  boss, 

Continued  on  page  36 


What  Started  All  This 

THERE  are  many  factors  that  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  situation,  and  first  of  these 
was  perhaps  the  war.  Because  the  war  upset  our 
orderly  habits,  created  new  social  and  economic 
conditions,  indeed  created  a  new  world.  It  took 
the  young  men  out  of  schools  and  colleges,  from 
the  junior  benches  of  banks  and  mercantile  insti- 
tutions, and  sent  them  into  officers'  training 
camps  where  they  sweated  as  they  had  never  done 
before  to  get  the  necessary  information  that  was  to 
be  the  "Open  Sesame"  to  the  great  adventure. 
There  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  war  gave  to  these 
young  adventurers  in  payment  for  the  cool  cour- 
age that  was  their  one  great  asset,  officers'  salaries 
that  were  far  in  excess  of  their  actual  worth  in  the 
business  world.  When  they  came  back  and  found 
this  out  it  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  that  shook 
them  into  a  mood  to  consider  anything  that 
spelled  the  word  success. 

Then  of  cour.se  there  is  our  old  and  hard-worked 
friend  the  Cost  of  Living  that  put  a  damper  on 
many  gaieties.  Inexpensive  pleasures  have  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past,  or  at  least  have  ceased  to 
be  inexpensive.  The  automobile  has  had  its  in- 
fluence. It  has  taught  people  to  think  in  terms  of 
upkeep. 

And  here  let  us  introduce  a  new  thought. 
The  war  years  were  tragic  years  for  the 
"flapper."  Gaiety,  attention,  the  idolatry 
and  admiration  of  callow  youth  were  her 
right,  as  they  had  been  the  right  of  her 
sisters  before  her  since  the  time  of  Eve. 
But  her  natural  companions  were  learning 
stem  lessons  in  the  sanguinary  mud  of 
Flanders,  lessons  of  self-discipline  that  the 
passing  of  the  war  years  have  scarcely  erad- 
icated. They  have  passed  the  period  of 
juvenile  philandering  and,  being  wise  be- 
yond their  years,  they  realize  that  anything 
more  serious  is  beyond  them.  The  young 
man  eating  at  the  comer  restaurant  realizes 
that  the  upkeep  of  one  "flapper"  is  heavy, 
and  that  despite  the  optimism  of  that  cheer- 
ful prevaricator  who  held  that  two  could 
live  as  cheaply  as  one,  he  realizes  that  the 
upkeep  costs  of  married  life  are  apt  to  be 
beyond  his  modest  earnings.  The  bride- 
grooms of  to-day  require  more  ageing  than 
those  of  a  decade  past.    The  young  men  of 
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The  Immii^rants  Canada  Wants 


IT  IS  A  consoling  thouulit,  sanctified 
by  long  usage,  that  if  everything  is  not 
satisfactory  with  regard  to  Immigra- 
tion it  can  always  be  blamed  on  the  govern- 
ment or  the  tariff.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  a  countrj-  can  only  get  the  kind  of  immi- 
■grants  which  are  suitable  to  it  and  can  only  hold  and  as- 
similate them  if  they  have  been  wisely  chosen. 

There  has  been  a  con.siderable  amount  of  criticism  in  the 
last  year  or  two  over  the  statement  alleged  to  be  founded 
nipon  the  census  returns  that  we  have  lost  1,800,000  people 
in  the  last  ten  years.  That  is  to  say  that  our  population  is 
not  so  great  by  1,800,000  as  it  would  have  been  had  we 
retained  all  our  immigration  and  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population.  A  Conservative  government  has  been  round- 
ly blamed;  the  tariff  has  been  blamed,  and  where  these 
•excuses  fail  there  are  a  great  many  others  that  are  cited 
as  to  reasons  for  this 
alleged  loss.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  is  to  blame 
except,  first,  that  this  is  a 
cold  and  severe  country 
and,  second,  that  the  right 
kind  of  people  were  not 
brought.  I  do  not  think 
that   the    government    or 

the    tariff    had     anything  --^^  .  A3  -  •^ 

whatever  to   do   with    it. 
I  doubt  if  there   were  as 

many  lost  as  1,800,000,  but  no  doubt  there  were  a  great 
many  lost.  I  think  they  would  have  been  lost  just  the 
same  if  the  tariff  had  been  twenty  per  cent,  less  or  if  there 
had  been  a  Liberal  government  in  power,  or  a  Farmers' 
government  in  power.  There  is  always  a  drift  to  the  south. 
The  climate  is  warmer  and  the  conditions  are  easier. 
Young  men  go  there  to  better  their  condition  in  business, 
and  for  adventure  and  other  reasons;  old  people  go  be- 
cause they  want  a  milder  climate.  Sick  people  go  be- 
cause they  cannot  stand  the  Canadian  winter.  French- 
Canadians  go  to  work  in  the  factories  of  New  England. 
But,  apart  from  all  these,  we  have  the  case  of  the  man  who 
has  not  the  grit  to  fight  out  the  battle  of  life  in  Canada  and 
goes  South  because  the  conditions  are  easier.  When  a 
J:housand  immigrants  land-  in  Canada,  if  they  are  not 
very  carefully  selected,  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
will  drift  to  the  South.  It  is  not  worth  while  bemoaning 
this  fact.  They  are  no  loss  to  us.  We  are  better  off  with- 
out them.  If  they  had  been  here  it  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  feed  them,  as  it  has  been  necessary  to  feed  a  good 
many  of  the  same  sort  who  remained  here. 

Need  to  Understand  Conditions 

THE  subject  of  Immigration  is  one  which  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  understand  because  it  requires  a  wide  range  of 
experience  that  very  few  men  have  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring. Before  one  can  know  anything  about  the  ques- 
tion of  Immigration  he  must  be  able  to  correlate  it  with 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  Canada.  He  must  know,  for 
instance,  the  conditions  of  life  in  four  or  five  different  prov- 
inces. This  of  itself  requires  rather  extensive  experience. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  kind  of  people  who  are  living 
in  the  rural  districts  of  these  provinces  and  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  that  environment.  TherT,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  national  characteristics  of  the  people 
whom  it  is  sought  to  attract,  and  more  especially  of  the 
particular  classes  out  of  the  particular  nationalities  that  it  is 
sought  to  attract  It  takes  a  number  of  years  for  one  to 
acquire  even  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  spent  the 
earlier  years  of  my  life  in  pretty  close  touch  with  western 
farmers.  Later  on  I  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  Immigration  at  Ottawa.  While  I  had  many 
other  duties  I  regarded  my  most  important  mission  as 
connected  with  Immigration. 

What   Past   Experience   Shows 

TN  ORDER  to  understand  the  problem,  or  even  its  gen- 
■^  eral  outline,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  view  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  because  the  result  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past  is  the  only  safe  criterion 
in  judging  the  present  and  the  future.  Therefore,  not  with 
any  desire  of  reviving  dead  issues  or  threshing  over  old 
straw,  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  the  past. 

People  who  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  pol- 
icy which  was  followed  by  the  department  of  the  Interior 
under  my  direction  quite  commonly  make  the  statement 
that  my  policy  for  Immigration  was  quantity  and  not 
quality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  statement  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  fact.  In  those  days  settlers  were  sought 
from  three  sources;  one  was  the  United  States.  The  Am- 
erican settlers  did  not  need  sifting;  they  were  of  the  finest 
quality  and  the  most  desirable  settlers.  In  Great  Britain 
we  confined  our  efforts  very  largely  to  the  North  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  the  set- 
tlers we  doubled  the  bonuses  to  the  agents  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  cut  them  down  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
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South.  The  result  was  that  we  got  a  fairiy  steady  stream 
of  people  from  the  North  of  England  and  from  Scotland 
and  they  were  the  very  best  settlers  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  wish  to  suggest  that  we  did  not  get  many  very  excellent 
people  from  the  more  southerly  portions  of  England,  but 
they  were  people  who  came 
on  their  own  initiative  largely, 
which  was  the  best  possible 
guarantee  of  success. 

OUR  work  was  largely  done 
in  the  North.  Then,  came 
the  continent — w  here  the 
great  emigrating  center  was 
Hamburg.  Steamships  go  there 
to  load  up  with  people  who 
are  desirous  of  leaving  Europe. 
The  situation  is  a  pecuhar  one.  If  one  should  examine 
twenty  people  who  turn  up  at  Hamburg  to  emigrate  he 
might  find  one  escaped  murderer,  three  or  four  wasters  and 
ne'er-do-wells,  some  very  poor  shop-keepers,  artisans  or 
laborers  and  there  might  be  one  or  two  stout,  hardy  peas- 
ants in  sheep-skin  coats.  Obviously  the  peasants  are  the 
men  that  are  wanted  here.  Now,  with  regard  to  these 
twenty  men,  no  one  knows  anything  about  them  except 
the  shipping  agents.  These  men  are  sent  in  from  outlying 
local  agencies  all  over  Europe.  They  arrive  at  Hamburg 
and  the  booking  agents  have  their  names  and  full 
descriptions  of  who  they  are  and  where  they  come  from. 
No  one  else  has  this  information. 

We  made  an  arrangement  with  the  booking  agencies  in 
Hamburg,  under  which  they  winnowed  out  this  flood  of 
people,  picked  out  the  agriculturists  and  peasants  and 
sent  them  to  Canada,  sending  nobody  else.  We  paid, 
I  think,  $5  per  head  for  the  farmer  and  $2  per  head  for . 
the  other  members  of  the  family. 

This  arrangement  was  carried  out  through  the  agents  of 
a  Company  known  as  the  North  Atlantic  Trading  Company 
which  was  merely  a  company  incorporated  by  the  agents 
and  employees  of  the  booking  houses.  The  steamship 
companies  did  not  like  this  arrangement.  The  Canadian 
steamship  agents  did  not  like  it.  The  result  of  the  ar- 
rangement was  that  they  lost  a  lot  of  business  because 
immigration  which  was  not  useful  to  us  was  sent  to  other 
countries  in  very  large  volume.  Eventually  a  political 
agitation  was  begun  against  the  North  Atlantic  Trading 
Company  and  the  government  finally  cancelled  the  con- 
tract and  abandoned  my  policy.  The  policy  was  complete- 
ly and  perfectly  successful  while  it  lasted.  There  was  not 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  we  got  from  Ham- 
burg who  were  not  actual  agriculturists.  Almost  with- 
out exception  they  went  on  farms  and  practically  without 
exception  they  are  on  their  farms  yet,  if  they  are  alive.  If 
not,  their  children  are  there. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  contract  was  cancelled 
the  government  also  altered  my  policy  with  respect  to  the 
distinction  between  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  South  of  England  on  the  other. 
They  equalized  the  bonus  all  over.  The  result  of  these 
two  changes  was  to  let  loose  the  flood  of  emigration  with- 
out any  selection  whatever.  The  number  was  much  great- 
er and  the  quality  was  infinitely  worse.  I  made  an  in- 
vestigation a  few  years  afterwards  in  regard  to  the  immi- 
gration into  Alberta;  and  my  conclusion  was  that  not  one 
in  five  of  the  people  who  went  to  Alberta  was  going  on  the 
land. 

The    Quality    Standard 

WHEN  I  speak  of  quality  I  have  in  mind,  I  think, 
something  that  is  quite  different  from  what  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  writer  or  speaker  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Immigration.  I  think  a  stalwart  peasant  in  a 
sheep-skin  coat,  born  on  the 
soil,  whose  forefathers  have  been 
farmers    for    ten    generations. 


M.G. 


with  a  stout  wife  and  a  half-dozen  children, 

is  good  quality.    A  Trades  Union   artisan 

who  will  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 

day  and  will  not  work  that  long  if  he  can  help 

it,  will  not  work  on  a  farm  at  all  and  has  to 

be  fed  by  the  public  when  work  is  slack  is,  in  my  judgment, 

quantity  and  very  bad  quantity.     I  am  indifferent  as  to 

whether  or  not  he  is  British  born.    It  matters  not  what  his 

nationality  is;    such  men  are  not  wanted  in  Canada,  and 

the  more  of  them  we  get  the  more  trouble  we  shall  have. 

For  some  years  after  the  changes  in  policy  which  follow- 
ed my  retirement  from  office,  Canada  received  wholesale 
arrivals  of  all  kinds  of  immigrants.  As  above  stated,  there 
was  no  selection.  Particularly  from  the  continent  it  is 
quite  clear  that  we  received  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
off-scourings  and  dregs  of  society.  They  formed  colonies 
in  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  other  places 
and  some  of  them  and  their  children  have  been  furnishing 
work  for  the  police  ever  since. 

The  situation  at  Hamburg  is  practically  the  same  now 
as  it  was  then,  except  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
ne'er-do-wells  and  scalawags  who  desire  to  get  away  from 
Europe.  The  peasants  can  be  brought  there  and  they  wish 
to  emigrate,  but  it  is  imperative  that  an  effective  method  be 
adopted  for  making  a  selection.  We  want  the  peasants 
and  agriculturists;  we  do  not  want  the  wasters  and  crim- 
inals. 

The  Unchanged  Problem 

IT  IS  said  that  the  problem  of  Immigration  is  not  at  all 
the  same  as  it  was  when  I  started  to  work  in  1897. 
In  my  judgment  the  problem  is  just  the  same.  If  I  did 
not  think  so  I  would  not  have  made  these  references  to  the 
past.  There  were  some  difficulties  which  existed  in  1897 
which  do  not  exist  now.  Conversely,  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties now  which  did  not  exist  then.  The  problems  are 
the  same;  the  conditions  it  is  true  are  somewhat  changed, 
but  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  exist- 
ing conditions  now  than  it  was  in    1897. 

The  main  trouble  encountered  in  those  days  was  the  fact 
that  nobody  knew  anything  about  Canada.  Reference, 
of  course,  is  not  made  to  educated  and  travelled  people. 
They  knew  a  little  a"bout  Canada  but  they  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  life  of  the  pioneer,  and  so  far  as  actual 
conditions  of  pioneer  life  were  concerned  the  class  of  people 
from  whom  it  was  necessary  to  draw  immigrants  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  Canada. 

Wheat  had  to  be  spnt  to  South  Dakota  and  Indiana  to 
prove  to  people  there  that  it  could  be  grown  in  Manitoba. 
All  this  is  changed.  There  is  hardly  any  literate  person 
in  the  world  who  has  not  heard  of  Canada  and  the  name  is 
favorably  known  everywhere.  It  is  known  that  Canada 
is  a  good  country  to  live  in  and  inhabited  by  capable,  self-res- 
pecting and  liberty-loving  people.  As  to  land:  It  is  not 
at  all  true  that  the  free  land  is  exhausted.  There  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  free  land  yet.  There  is  much  fine  land  in 
British  Columbia  and  there  is  the  clay  belt  of  Northern 
Ontario. 

Men   for   The   Clay   Belt 

I  DO  NOT  understand  what  people  mean  by  talking 
about  the  impossible  conditions  of  settlement  in  the 
Clay  Belt.  The  conditions  are  a  good  deal  easier  than 
they  were  when  my  grandfather  went  with  his  family  on  a 
bush  farm  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  started  to  clear 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  find  settlers  who  are 
adapted  to  forest  land,  but  they  can  be  got  if  proper  efforts 
are  made.  I  have  a  very  emphatic  opinion,  based  on  the 
observation  of  something  like  thirty  years,  about  the  class 
of  settlers  that  are  not  wanted  in  Canada.  It  is  said  there 
are  millions  of  town  dwellers,  artisans,  small  shopkeepers, 
laborers  and  so  forth  on  the  continent  of  Europe  who  are 
anxious  to  come  to  Canada.  Everyone  will  sympathise 
with  their  condition  and  desire  that  they  should  find  a  place 
where  they  will  lead  a  happier  life;  but  we  do  not  want 
them  in  Canada  under  any  conditions  whatever.  These 
people  are  essentially  town  dwellers.  They  have  no 
idea  in  the  world  of  going  out  in  a  country  like  Canada  and 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  pioneer.  If  they  come  here  they 
will  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed;  they  will  create 
slums;  they  will  never  go  upon  the  land;  they  will  never 
add  anything  to  the  production  of  the  country  and  we 
shall  have  an  insoluble  problem  and  festering  sore  upon 
our  hands,  .which,  if  the  experience  of  the  past  is  any  guide, 
will  remain  as  long  as  Canada  endures. 

THERE  is  talk,  also,  about 
getting  a  large  number  of 
people  from  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
We  do  not  want  mechanics 
from  the  Clyde — riotous,  tur- 
bulent, and  with  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  whiskey.  We  do 
not  want  artisans  from  the 
southern  towns  of  England 
who  know  absolutely  nothing 
Continued  on  page  |g 
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THAT  YE  BE  NOT  JUDGED 


THE   coming  of  the  stranger  was  re- 
marked,  as  such  things  always  are 
in  a  small  town.     The  station  agent 
noticed   him,   when   he   got   off   the   train; 
the  'bus  driver  who 
bore    him    up    the 
hill    to    the   John- 
son    House     gave 
the  man  more  than 
his  share  of  atten- 
tion;   and    at    the 
hotel      itself     the 
clerk  watched  him 
with  an  eye  unus- 
ually   keen    while 
the   newcomer   re- 
gistered. 

It  is  difficult 
to  put  a  finger 
upon  the  quality 
in  the  man  which 
thus  attracted 
their  attention  He 
seemed  of  middle 
age;  he  looked  like 
a  decent,  gentle, 
able  citizen.  His 
hands  were  hard, 
and  the  skin  upon 
his  face  and  neck 
was  roughened  and 
tanned  as  though 
by  much  exposure 
to  the  elements. 
It  was,  perhaps, 
his  eyes  that  puz- 
zled them.  They 
were  blue,  and 
calm,  yet  there 
was  in  them  a 
certain  controlled 
sobriety,  and  a  cer- 
tain candour  which 
suggested  that  they 
had  looked  upon 
long  grief,  and, 
found  it  hard  to 
bear.  This  ex- 
pression in  a  man's 
eyes  is  a  pitiable 

thing  to  see.     It  awakened  a  kindly  feeling  toward  this 
stranger,  in  those  whom  he  encountered. 

He  registered  as  Joseph  Winter,  and  the  clerk  assigned  him 
to  a  room.  Next  morning  he  went  in  a  perfectly  matter-of- 
fact  fashion  to  Ripley  Howes,  who  did  some  small  business 
in  real  estate,  and  asked  if  there  were  available  in  the  sur- 
rounding countryside,  any  attractive  and  productive  farms. 
Two  days  later  he  departed  as  he  had  come;  and  when  he 
was  gone,  someone  reported  that  he  had  bought  the  old 
Walden  place,  west  of  town.  Rip  Howes,  when  he  was 
questioned,  confirmed  this  rumor. 

"I  showed  him  two-three  places,"  he  explained,  "and 
when  he  came  to  that,  he  liked  it.  That's  all.  You 
could  see  he  was  a  farmer.  Walked  all  around,  crumbling 
up  the  dirt  in  his  hands  and  smelling  it  and  asking  ques- 
tions. Asked  the  price,  and  when  I  told  him,  said  he'd 
take  it.     That's  the  whole  business." 

Mrs.  Howes  asked  Rip  that  evening:  "Did  you  tell 
him  about  the  place?" 

Rip  shook  his  head,  something  like  guilt  in  his  tone. 
"I  don't  know  as  it  was  my  business  to  tell  hinf  unless  he 
asked,"  he  replied.  "I  sort  of  hated  not  to.  I  kind  of 
liked  the  man.  But  he  didn't  ask,  and  it  was  my  business 
to  sell  it  if  I  could." 

She  was  darning  socks;  and:  "What's  he  like,  any- 
how?"    she  asked,  threading  her  needle  afresh. 

Rip  was  an  inarticulate  man.  "Why,  all  right,  I  guess," 
he  replied.  "There's  something  funny  about  him,  of 
course.  Sort  of  a  look  in  his  face  as  though  he'd  had  a 
hard  time.  Reminded  me  of  the  way  old  Dave  Jones 
looked,  after  he'd  been  sick  with  that  cancer  for  so  long. 
Don't  talk  much  about  himself,  either." 

"Where's  he  from?"  she  asked;  and  her  husband  shook 
his  head. 

"I  asked  him,"  he  admitted.  "He  said  he'd  been  sort 
of  moving  around.  Acted  like  he  didn't  want  to  tell  any- 
thing about  it." 

His  wife  tossed  her  head.  "Well,  if  I  had  a  secret  I 
was  ashamed  of,  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  in  that  old  Wald- 
en house,"  she  declared,  and  Rip  noddfd  in  sober  assent. 
"That's  what  they  say,"  he  agreed. 
It  was  three  weeks  before  Winter  came  to  Hamilton 
again.  Came  first  in  a  nondescript  automobile,  loaded 
with  household  good**;    made  himeel/  at  home  in  the  Wal- 
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Mary    Winter   caught   the   look   in    his    eyes ;    and   she  shrank    sud- 
denly   away    from    h!m.    and    flushed   scarlet,    and    besran    to    pluck 
the    wet    folds    of   her   skirts    from   her    limbs. 


den  house;  busied  himself  there  for  a  day  or  two  before  he 
drove  away.  When  he  returned  this  time,  it  was  with  a 
woman  and  two  children  in  the  car.  A  boy  perhaps  fif- 
teen years  old;  a  eirl  a  little  younger.  Dave  Pool  was  the 
first  man  to  see  the  woman  face  to  face:  he  had  stooped 
at  the  farm  to  deliver  meat  from  his  Ftore.  "Looks  like  a 
right  nice  woman,"     W3s  his  judgment. 

And  this  becarre,  in  the  succeeding  weeks,  the  verd'ct 
of  the  town.  There  was  a  dignity  about  Winter  which 
held  them  at  a  distance:  but  his  wife  was  a  friendly  and 
appealing  soul,  and  the  neighbor  women  liked  her  from 
the  beginning. 
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AMILTON  is  one  of  those  middle-Western  commun- 


and  the  status  of  city,  in  which  lies  so  much  of  the  strength 
of  the  land.  Just  a  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  people, 
with  rich  farms  in  the  surrounding  country  side,  some  coal 
and  iron  in  the  hills,  and  good  orchard  land  upon  the  hill 
tops.  No  better  and  no  worse  than  other  towns,  large  or 
small.  The  great  difference  between  a  little  town  and  a 
big  town  is  that  in  a  little  town  people  are  interested  in 
each  other,  and  in  a  big  town,  people  are  not.  In  New 
York,  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  neighbor,  unless 
you  have  noticed  it  upon  the  card  above  the  bell  at  the 
door;  in  a  small  town,  you  know — or  wish  to  know — the 
intimate  affairs  of  every  family  within  a  score  of  miles. 
Winter  and  his  family  wou'd  have  excited  no  comrrent  in 
a  larger  community.  In  Hamilton,  people  wondered,  and 
people  talked. 

They  were  the  more  interesting  because  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  farm  which  they  had  bought.  The  old  Walden 
house  stood  upon  a  hilltop  at  the  town's  western  border, 
just  beyond  the  corporation  line.  It  was  in  some  degree  a 
landmark.  A  large,  square  house,  completely  unadorned, 
and  with  a  barn  and  an  outbuilding  or  two  in  the  rear. 
Along  the  driveway  that  led  down  the  hill  to  the  road, 
and  about  the  house  itself,  old  Enoch  Walden  had  planted 
cedar  trees  which  had  now  a  goodly  growth.  These  trees 
were  black  against  the  sky;  they  cloaked  the  house  so 
closely  as  to  give  it  a  certain  atmosphere  of  mystery  and 


gloom  that  had  given  it  an  evil    reputation 
in  the  neighborhood. 

In  most  communities  there  is  some  one 
house  about  which  stories  linger.  It 
was  so  with  the 
Walden  farm  in 
Hamilton.  It  was 
one  of  those  spots 
upon  which  God 
seems  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye;  one 
of  those  places 
where  at  times  you 
may  almost  see 
His  finger  stir- 
ring in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  At 
the  least  excuse, 
the  place  would 
have  been  called 
haunted.  There 
were  many  little 
matters  that  gave 
it  this  repute,  that 
made  men  say  it 
was  under  the  hand 
of  God;  but  two 
circumstances  were 
particularly  strik- 
ing. 

The  first  had  to 
do  with  old  Enoch 
Walden's  only  son. 
Jim  Walden  was 
his  name.  A  cruel 
man.  He  had 
married  him  a  wife 
and  brought  the 
girl  home  to  dwell 
in  the  house  among 
the  cedars.  This 
wife  bore  him  a 
son;  and  at  times, 
when  she  had  dis- 
p leased  him,  it 
tickled  his  fancy 
to  abuse  the  boy. 
On  one  such  occas- 
ion, the  child's 
mother,  driven 
frantic  by  the  baby's  cries,  cursed  Jim  Walden,  root  and 
branch,  and  called  on  God  to  destroy  him. 

Her  husband  laughed  at  her— and  went  out  to  chop 
wood.  He  was  an  expert  axeman;  yet  at  his  first  stroke, 
his  axe  on  the  downward  swing  struck  an  overhanging 
branch  of  the  cedar  tree  beside  the  woodpile  and  was  so 
cunningly  diverted  that  the  blade  entered  his  head  above 
the  ear  and  split  his  skull  almost  to  the  chin.  And  the 
story  of  his  wife's  curse  went  abroad.  .  .  . 

Old  Enoch  Walden  himself  had  furnished  the  other  cir- 
cumstance. Enoch  had  amassed  more  than  his  share  of 
worldly  goods,  and  vaunted  himself  upon  this  fact.  His 
arrogance  irked  his  neighbors.  One  day  a  man  who  owed 
him  money  came  to  beg  delay  in  the  day  of  payment,  and 
Enoch  would  not  yield  to  him.  The  man  cried  weakly: 
"I'd  like  to  see  you  hard  up  once.  You'd  see  what  it  was 
like,  then." 

And  Enoch  said,  in  the  shrill,  high  voice  that  was  his 
habit:  "I'd  like  to  see  God  Almighty  get  my  money  away 
from  me." 

Whether  or  no  the  Almighty  had  a  hand  in  the  matter, 
old  Enoch  died,  some  eight  years  later,  in  the  county  poor 
farm;  and  the  Walden  farm  became  a  place  the  very  name 
of  which  possessed  an  ugly  fascination.  Since  Enoch's 
death,  a  dozen  years  before,  ill  luck  had  pursued  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  house  he  had  built;  it  had  passed  through  five 
separate  pairs  of  hands  before  it  came  at  length  into  those 
of  Joseph  Winter,  and  new  legends  had  grown  up  about  it. 
Most  people  in  Hamilton  were  ready  to  concede  that  God 
seemed  to  take  a  hand  in  the  affairs  of  dwellers  there.  "The 
house  had  acquired  a  personality.  Men  spoke  of  it  with 
awe. 

A  STRANGER  in  a  small  town  is  always  an  object  of 
'  curiosity;  and  when  that  stranger  buys  a  farm  and 
brings  his  family  to  live  upon  that  farm,  the  curiosity  is 
intensified.  Even  if  this  had  not  been  true.  Winter  was  a 
man  to  inspire  questionings;  those  he  met  desired  to 
solve  the  puzzle  that  lay  behind  his  grief-wearj'  eyes.  And 
almost  at  once  it  became  clear  that  there  was  :i  mwtery  in 
Winter. 

He  had  registered  at  the  hotel  as  from  Toledo.  Yet 
Mrs.  Winter  one  day  spoke  casually  of  "Richmond,  where 
we  used  to  live,"    And  the  children,  who  came  to  town 
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to  school,  said  they  had  gone  to  school  before  in  Salem, 
Illinois.  Hamilton  folk  as  a  whole  hesitated  to  question 
Mrs.  Winter.  She  was  a  pleasant,  comely  woman  with 
a  countenance  upon  which  some  hidden  trouble  had  laid 
its  hand.  When  she  smiled,  she  was  beautiful;  but  when 
she  was  unsmiling,  there  was  a  sombre  shadow  in  her  eyes. 
She  was  cordial  to  those  who  came  to  see  her,  yet  there 
was  always  a  reserve  in  her  bearing  which  forbade  too  open 
catechizing. 

Winter  himself  pleasantly  evaded  the  indirect  inquiries 
of  his  neighbors.  No  man  questioned  him  directly — 
save  one. 

This  questioner  was  Thacher  Eades,  one  of  those  offic- 
ious men  whom  you  will  find  in  every  small  town,  and  who 
take  upon  their  own  shoulders  the  moral  welfare  and  the 
material  concerns  of  their  neighbors.  Eades  liked  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  pillar  of  righteousness;  he  was  an 
elder  of  the  church  which  Winter  and  his  family  from  the 
first  attended;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  pre-empt  some 
of  the  social  duties  of  the  minister.  Thus,  encountering 
Winter  on  the  street  before  Charlie  Steele's  store  one 
day,  he  said  to  the  man: 

"We're  mighty  glad  to  have  you  in  our  congregation, 
Mr.  Winter.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  new  companion  in  the 
worship  of  our  Lord." 

Winter  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  replying;  and  he 
eyed  the  other  with  some  of  that  instinctive  antagonism 
a  stranger  may  arouse.  "Why — that's  nice  of  you,  sir," 
he  said  guardedly. 

There  may  have  been  a  suggestion 
of  the  softened  syllables  of  the  South 
in  his  slow  tones;  because  Eades  re- 
marked: "You  speak  like  a  souther- 
ner," and  Winter  nodded.  "I  guess 
I  do,"  he  agreed. 

Eades  had  a  smooth  and  oily 
tongue.  "Then  that  was  not  your 
home?"  he  suggested.  ' 

"Why  I've  called  a  good  many 
places  'home',"  Winter  told  him  re- 
luctantly. 

A   certain    gleam    came    into    the 
other's  eye;      yet    still  he  clung    to 
indirection.     "We've  been  hoping  you 
would  present  your  letters  and  become  an  active  member 
of  the  congregation,"  he  said.      "There  is  a  glorious  sense 
of  unity  in  being  one  of  a  group  of  Christian  men  and 
women  joined  together  for   the  worship  of  God.     We 
should  be  glad  to  welcome  you." 

Winter  shook  his  head.  "I've  always  found  I  could 
go  to  church  without  a  ticket."  he  replied.  "Do  you  run 
things  different,  here?" 

Eades  was  becoming  angry.  He  was  a  man  not  used  to 
being  put  off;  he  was,  besides,  a  man  inordinately  curious. 
The  mystery  in  Winter  seemed  to  him  an  affront;  and 
Winter's  insistence  on  keeping  his  secret,  an  insult.  He 
harshly  demanded: 

"Have  you  been  a  church  member  elsewhere?" 

Winter  flushed  a  little,  slowly;  yet  always  his  tone  was 
even  and  controlled.  "This  is  getting  to  sound  like  you 
were  cross-examining  me,  Mr.  Eades,"  he  said. 

"I  am  an  elder  of  the  church,"  said  Thacher  Eades  sev- 
erely. "Our  minister  is  still  a  young  man.  It  is  a  part  of 
my  duties  to  hold  up  his  hands,  and  to  protect  our  congre- 
gation. Hamilton  is  a  small  town.  We  don't  like  riddles, 
and  there's  a  riddle  about  you.  No  one  knows  where  you 
come  from,  nor  why;    no  one  is  even  sure  of  your  name." 

"You  know  my  name,"  Winter  told  him. 

Eades  lifted  a  stem  hand.  "Perhaps.  The  rest  is 
mystery." 

Winter  looked  down,  studying  the  backs  of  his  strong 
hands.  Lifted  his  eyes  at  last  and  met  those  of  the  other 
man.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "That's  so.  But  most  people, 
seeing  I  wanted  to  keep  something  to  myself,  have  been 
nice  enough  to  let  me  alone.  Nobody's  put  it  as  straight 
as  you.  I  guess  nobody  else  felt  they  had  any  business  to. 
I  don't  know  why  you  think  it  is  your  concern.  I  don't 
aim  to  be  mulish.  Mr.  Eades.  But — where  I've  lived,  and 
what  I've  done  is  my  own  affair.  No  need  of  anyone 
knowing.    And  I  don't  aim  to  tell." 

There  was  a  bleak  finality  in  his  tone  which  whipped  to 
passionate  anger  the  curiosity  in  Thacher  Eades. 
He  flung  up  both  hands,  said  in  an  oracular  voice:  "Peo- 
ple in  Hamilton  believe  the  old  Walden  hotise  is  a  bad  place 
for  a  man  to  dwell,  who  is  not  at  peace  with  God." 

And  Winter  answered  steadily:  "There  are  a  lot  of 
things  I'd  rather  men  didn't  know;  but  I've  no  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  God."  So  turned  and  walked  away  and  left 
him  there. 

TT  IS  necessary,  though  the  task  be  unpleasant,  to  be- 
A  come  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  Thacher  Eades; 
for  the  thing  was  to  come  to  an  issue  between  him  and 
Joseph  Winter  in  the  end.  Eades  was  not  a  man  who 
might  safely  be  defied;  he  accepted  Winter's  attitude  as  a 
defiance,  and  sought  thereafter  every  opportunity  to  do 
him  harm. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Eades  was  a  leader  in  the 
town;  a  leader,  even  though  it  were  by  his  own  election. 
He  spoke  or  presided  at  all  public  meetings;    he  had  a 


hand  in  all  well-advertised,  good  ciiu-ses;  he  could  be  as 
violent  as  any  man  in  denouncinK  wrong-doing  when  all 
the  world  agreed  with  him,  and  he  could  find  as  many 
palliations  as  any  man  for  venial  and  unconsidered  little 
sins.  Had  led  the  prohibition  forces;  was  chairman  of  the 
local  board  that  censored  moving  pictures;  and  when  the 
Smoke  House  displayed  in  its  windows  certain  picture 
post  cards  bearing  the  painted  representations  of  imposs- 
ible bathing  girls,  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  town  mar- 


On  the  Decalogue 

Of  course  you  read  "Judgment"  in 
tlie  previous  issue — one  of  the  most 
searching  pieces  of  psychological  fic- 
tion ever  written.  This  story  of  Eades 
and  Winter  and  the  woman  is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  five  by  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  each  based  on  one  of  the 
last  five  commandments.  Each  is 
complete  in  itself,  graphic,  purpose- 
ful. Don't  fail  to  read  the  next  one, 
with  the  eighth  commandment  as  the 
theme.  It  is  an  unusual  interpreta- 
tion. These  stories  are  being  used  as 
texts  by  ministers  throughout  Canada. 
Every  one  is  a  sevTnon — plus  a  com- 
pelling, absorbing  tale. 


shal  to  interfere.  There  are  few  people  who  will  seek  out  a 
quarrel;  and  for  the  most  part  Eades  was  allowed  to  go  his 
way  unchallenged.  The  man  had  come  to  feel  that  he 
bore  the  morality  of  the  town  like  a  biwden  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. 

Furthermore,  men  of  his  ilk  hate  mysteries,  hate  riddles, 
hate  anything  they  cannot  understand.  So  Eades  came 
to  hate  Joseph  Winter;  and  by  the  same  token,  he  began  to 
devote  his  energies  to  reading  the  riddle  which  the  new- 
comer presented. 

There  is  probably  no  unanswerable  question,  no  mys- 
tery that  is  insoluble;  and  in  due  time  all  secrets  have  a 
way  of  coming  to  light.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule;  but  the  riddle  of  Joseph  Winter  was  not  to  prove  one 
of  these  exceptions.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
Eades  bent  his  energies  to  the  task,  a  puzzle  ridiculously 
easy  to  solve. 

"The  man  wrote  to  Toledo,  since  Winter  had  registered 
from  that  city,  and  found  that  he  was  unknown  there.  He 
wrote  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem,  Illinois.  This 
minister  replied  that  Winter  and  his  wife  and  children  had 
attended  his  services.  "But  I  have  only  occupied  the 
pulpit  a  matter  of  months,"  he  added.  "I  knew  him  sim- 
ply as  one  of  the  congregation.  Not  a  sociable  man.  He 
had  a  farm  outside  of  tovm.  I  never  called  there.  I  am 
told  they  came  to  Salem  seven  or  eight  years  ago  from 
Richmond." 

Eades  prosecuted  his  inquiry.  From  Richmond  he  got 
rumors  and  bits  of  gossip  that  made  the  man  wet  his  lips 
with  eagerness;  and  in  the  end  he  went  in  person  to  follow 
back  the  line.  Followed  it  to  a  small  town  in  central 
Indiana,  and  there  learned  all  there  was  to  know. 

The  story  of  an  honest  love,  and  of  two  tragic  lives,  and 
of  the  long  sorrow  of  a  woman  and  a  man.  A  story  fit  to 
win  from  any  man  of  lofty  mind  only  respect  and  sym- 
pathy: yet  it  brought  to  Eades  a  mean  triumph,  an  unholy 
exultation,  and  whetted  in  him  an  ugly,  hankering  cur- 
iosity ....  He  took  his  homeward  way,  fair  bursting  with 
the  thing  he  had  discovered;  and  sought  the  young  min- 
ister of  the  church  to  drive  with  him  to  the  old  Walden 
farm. 

The  young  man,  as  it  chanced,  was  in  the  country  that 
day,  officiating  at  a  wedding.  'Thacher  Eades  could  not 
endure  delay.  He  set  out,  to  glut  his  hate  and  to  sate  his 
incontinent  curiosity,  alone. 

TT  WAS  a  day  in  September.  One  of  those  stiflingly 
■*■  hot  days  when  the  air  is  thick  and  heavy,  surcharged 
with  an  irritating  and  electric  force  which  awaits  release. 


The  sky  was  unclouded,  save  in  the  northwest,  where 
there  were  thunderheads  upon  the  horizon.  Farmers,  cast-      | 
ing  wise  eyes  in  that  direction,  predicted  a  shower.  "A  good 
thing,  too,"  they  said.     "  'Twill  clear  the  air." 

Thacher  Eades  drove  his  little  car  into  the  country,  and 
stopped  it  across  the  road  from  the  Walden  farmhouse, 
in  the  shelter  of  an  old  oak  tree.  He  went  up  the  avenue 
between  the  cedars  afoot,  and  saw  Winter's  son  in  the 
yard,'^and  asked  the  boy,  in  a  stern  voice,  where  his  father 
was.  At  the  sound.  Winter  himself  came  to  the  side  door, 
spoke  to  Eades  and  asked  him  in. 

Eades  went  into  the  house,  his  eyes  flickering  this  way 
and  that,  and  into  the  front  room  that  was  called  a  parlor 
and  that  was  seldom  used  except  upon  such  occasions  as 
this  one  was.  Joseph  Winter  followed  him  in  silence,  sat 
down  upon  a  chair.  "Mrs.  Winter  is  not  at  home,"  he 
explained.  "She's  gone  over  to  Will  Brown's  with  May. 
I  told  Charlie  to  go  tell  her  you  were  here." 

Eades  spoke  solemnly.  "You  call  her  'Mrs.  Winter?'  " 
he  asked. 

The  other  man  looked  at  him,  a  quick  alarm  leaping  into 
his  eyes.     "Yes." 

"Winter,"  said  the  elder  of  the  church.  "I've  come 
upon  an  unpleasant  errand.  You  are  found  out.  There 
is  no  longer  any  iise  in  lying."  His  voice  rose  triumphantly. 
"You  have  lived  in  sin  with  that  woman  for  twenty 
years." 

Joseph  Winter  uttered  a  low  sound  that  was  like  the 
murmiu-  of  a  man  anguished  with  pain;  and  his  face  be- 
came as  white  as  snow;  and  his  head  drooped  a  little  for- 
ward, so  that  it  seemed  for  a  moment  he  would  catch  it 
in  his  hands.    But  hesaidprotestingly:    "She  is  my  wife." 

"Married  in  February  of  this  year,"  said  Eades  implac- 
ably;   and   he  licked  his  lips  a  little.      "Before  that  you 
'  lived  in  shame  with  her  for  twenty-years." 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  upon  Winter's  face  it  was 
possible  to  watch  the  man's  struggle,  as  he  gathered  himself 
and  shaped  what  he  would  say.  When  he  spoke  at  last, 
it  was  soberly,  and  almost  with  relief,  as  though  he  were 
glad  to  be  free  of  an  intolerable  burden. 

"Your  words  are  hard,"  he  said  slowly.  "I  expect 
you  think  they  are  fair.  If  I  were  a  hot-tempered  man, 
I  should — act  hotly.  But  I  have  learned  to  be  patient,  and 
still,  and  to  wait. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  you  have  been  told,  or  why. 
Probably  you  know  all  there  is  to  know.  Probably  you 
think  you  are  right  in  damning  me.  I'm  not  sure  that  you 
are  right  though.    I  think  you  are  wrong." 

Eades  cried:  "Wrong!  'Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,'     Winter.    You  know  that  command." 

WINTER  shook  his  head,  slowly  to  and  fro.  "She 
had  married  a  man  that  was  no  account,"  he  said, 
as  though  answering  a  question.  "He  was  a  lawyer,  and 
a  keen  one.  Shrewd.  But  they  hadn't  been  married  J 
very  long  before  he  got  enough  of  her.  A  bloodless  man  ^ 
he  was,  and  with  an  ugly  streak  in  him.  And  she  went 
away  and  left  him.  She  had  to  do  that.  There  was  no 
living  with  that  man." 

"He  was  her  husband."    said  Eades. 

"He  was  a  snake,"  Winter  replied  evenly,  and  without 
any  heat  at  all.  "She  left  him.  But  he  wouldn't  let  her 
get  clear  away.  He  was  cold,  and  watched  himself,  and 
there  was  no  way  she  could  be  rid  of  him.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
you  understand,  and  knew  the  law,  and  took  c%re  to  keep 
it. 

"Maybe  you  don't  believe  in  divorce.  I  guess  I  do. 
Her  marrying  this  man;  it  was  not  her  doing.  It  shouldn't 
ever  have  been  done.  It  was  one  of  those  times  when  a 
girl  lets  her  father  and  her  mother  overbear  her.  In  the 
end  she  gave  in  to  them;  and  she  tried  to  be  a  wife  to  him. 

"But  she  couldn't.  Nobody  could  have  stood  what  he 
put  her  through.  The  whole  town  thought  she'd  have  to 
give  it  up,'  a  year  before  she  did;  and  when  she  did  leave 
him  everybody  was  glad. 

"You  may  know  the  sort  he  was,  since  he  wouldn't  let 
her  go  free.  His  cruelties  to  her  were  not  the  kind  you 
can  put  your  finger  on.  She  tried  to  get  a  divorce,  but  the 
judge  wouldn't  give  it  to  her.  And  after  that  this  man  she 
had  married  took  care  she  found  no  other  cause.  I  said 
he  was  cold;  cold  as  a  snake.  And  he  knew  the  law.  He 
used  to  offer,  regularly,  to  take  her  home;  he  used  to  offer 
her  money  she  would  never  take.     And  watched  himself 

always A  clever  man  can  do  it;  and  he  was  a  clever 

man." 

He  fell  silent  for  a  little,  twisting  his  heavy  hands  to- 
gether helplessly,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor  between  his 
knees.     Spoke  at  last  in  a  tone  of  wistful  tenderness. 

"I'd  loved  her  before  she  married  him;  and  I  loved  her 
after  she  left  him.  And  after  a  while  she  came  to  love  me. 
When  we  decided  what  to  do,  we  did  it  honest  as  we  knew 
how.  There  was  nothing  hidden  about  it.  You've  use  d  a 
hard  word  or  two;  but  I'm  used  to  hard  woJ-ds.  She's 
been  my  wife  in  spirit  and  in  love  for  twenty  jears,  and  I 
her  husband,  before  he  died  and  let  me  go  with  her,  and 
marry." 

Eades'  small  eyes  were  turning  from  side  to  side,  with 
Continued  on  page  Si 
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Can  We  Bear  Our  Tax  Burdens? 
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Mr. 


Pieldins   probably    will    face   an 
of  a  paltry  $60,oeo,000. 


"orerdraft" 


PRIOR  to  the  war  the  problem  of  finding  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  modern 
states  brought  the  question  of  taxation  into  a  posi- 
tion of  acute  prominence  in  most  civilized  countries. 
When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1909  introduced  his  great  con- 
troversial budget  which  only  attempted  to  raise  200 
million  pounds,  so  experienced  a  statesman  as  Lord  Rose- 
be  ry  described  it  as  the  end  of  all  things,  little  foreseeing 
that  he  would  live  to  see  a  British  chancellor  take  five 
times  as  much  from  the  British  taxpayer. 

Here  in  Canada  our  lot  was  even  more  fortunate.  We 
had  a  very  meagre  expenditure  on  armaments,  and  social 
reform  schemes  had  not  come  into  existence.  In  our  fed- 
eral budget  a  comfortable  surplus  was  an  almost  annual 
occurrence,  and  in  1904  we  find  Mr.  Fielding  welcoming 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  as  a  means  of  absorbing  the  sur- 
plus of  thirteen  million  dollars  with  which  he  was  burdened! 
Customs  and  excise  were  practically  sufficient  in  themselv- 
es to  provide  an  ample  revenue,  and  the  suggestion  that 
other  sources  should  be  explored  was  rudely  scorned. 

But  the  situation  is  now  completely  changed.  The  war 
brought  a  burdensome  legacy  of  indebtedness  and  created 
large  demands  for  expenditure  on  reconstruction  pro- 
jects with  the  result  that  new  sources  of  revenue  have  had 
to  be  tapped,  one  after  another,  and  the  problem  of  taxa- 
tion comes  home  to-day  with  bitter  insistence  to  every 
citizen  in  the  land.  From  Halifax  to  Vancouver  an  increas- 
ing murmur  goes  up  about  the  dead  weight  of  taxation 
which  we  are  now  called  to  bear  and  the  strain  is  telling 
acutely  on  many  nerves.  Six  weeks  ago  the  citizens  of 
Winnipeg  were  roused  to  wrath  and  mass  meetings  by  the 
proposal  of  the  provincial  treasurer  to  levy  a  local  income 
tax  at  half  the  rate  of  the  federal  tax.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances an  examination  of  the  exact  taxation  situation 
and  its  possibilities  cannot  be  inopportune. 

Is  Taxation  Burden  too  Onerous? 

'TpAXATION  is  an  active  and  constant  part  of  our  whole 
-■-  social  structure.  If  it  can  be  planned  in  such  fashion 
that  its  incidence  lies  mainly  upon  fortuitous  and  accident- 
al gains,  it  will  interfere  little  with  the  plans  of  individuals 
and  business  firms  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  secure  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  ventures  without  undue  interference  with  in- 
dustrial prograsB.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  incidence  is  so 
distributed  as  to  dry  up  the  well-springs  of  capital  and  act 
as  a  cog  on  the  wheels  of  industry,  it  may  put  an  effective 
check  to  healthy  natural  development.  Whether  in  our 
present  sy.stem  of  taxation  we  have  an  instrument  of  this 
nature  or  whether  there  are  really  onerous  levies  which 
depre.ss  industry  is  easily  the  most  important  question  of 
public  finance  now  before  the  Canadian  people. 

In  the  first  place  some  data  in  the  nature  of  stocktaking 
should  be  available  as  a  basis  of  any  calculation.  R.  H. 
Coats,  the  able  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics, 


hazarded  in  a  recent  address  an  unoffic- 
ial estimate  of  our  present  wealth  and 
our  normal  income.  He  placed  the  es- 
timated material  wealth  at  sixteen  bill- 
ion dollars  and  he  capitalized  at  forty 
million  dollars  the  value  of  the  man 
?  power  of  the  country.  The  annual  in- 
come he  placed  at  seven  billion  dollars, 
of  which  roughly  one-third  came  from 
material  resources  and  the  remaining 
two  thirds  from  personal  services.  The 
annual  income  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  eleven  and  a  half  times  our 
population,  was  estimated  in  1920  at 
sixty-three  billion  dollars,  so  that  we 
stand  very  well  in  comparison  with  our 
southerly  neighbours.  In  his  budget 
speech  last  year.  Sir  Henry  Drayton  de- 
clared that  a  sum  of  roughly  $435,000,000 
must  be  raised  by  actual  taxation  if  the 
expenditure  was  to  be  properly  balanced. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  11  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  the  treasury  has 
obtained  $343,846,768,  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  predict  that  our  federal  revenue 
will  fall  considerably  short  of  the  sum 
prescribed  by  Sir  Henry.  If  the  original 
expectations  were  to  be  realized  the  fed- 
eral treasury  would  roughly  take  by  its 
taxation  $50  per  head,  as  the  population  of  Canada  at  the 
present  time,  taking  last  year's  census  figures,  is  just  over 
eight  and  three-quarter  millions. 

Better  Off  than   U.S.? 

THE  best  standard  of  comparison  of  our  lot  is  with  our 
neighbours,  the  United  States,  whose  annual  income 
is  estimated  at  $620  per  capita.  In  1920  competent 
authorities  estimated  that  federal  taxes  took  about  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  income  of  the  United  States  and 
imposed  practically  the  same  burden  per  head,  namely 
$50.  But  our  federal  taxation  last  year  amounted  to 
only  6.2  per  cent,  of  the  national  income. 

If  our  burden  is  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours, it  is  infinitely  easier  than  the  tax  load  of  Britain  or 
France.  The  taxes  levied  by  the  British  Government  in 
1920  took  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  national  income,  which 
was  then  estimated  at  $435  per  head  and  this  year,  owing 
to  the  shrinkage  of  values  and  business,  the  same  total  of 
taxes  will  require  no  less  than  32  per  cent,  of  the  national 
income.  The  leading  bankers  and  captains  of  industry 
in  Britain  maintain  with  one  accord  that  such  a  proportion, 
unless  abated,  spells  commercial  ruin,  especially  when  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  taxation  is  expended  on  unproductive 
ends  like  payment  of  debt  interest,  pensions,  civil  admin- 
istration, etc.,  and  only  a  small  fraction  is  devoted  to  con- 
structive purposes. 

In  1907  Great  Britain  required  8.5  per  cent  of  her  in- 
come for  governmental  purposes  but  this  year  they  will 
absorb  four  times  as  much.  In  1907,  33  per  cent,  of  the 
national  income  was 
spent  on  food  and  drink 
but  in  1920  this  had 
risen  to  40.9  per  cent. 
The  result  is  that  where- 
as 8.3  per  cent,  of  her 
national  income  went  in 
1907  for  depreciation  and 
maintenance  of  existing 
capital  and  another  15.4 
per  cent,  for  new  capital 
both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  1920  there  was  avail- 
able for  both  these  pur- 
poses only  5.4  per  cent. 
of  the  national  income. 
In  the  light  of  these  fig- 
ures Canada  may  con- 
sider herself  a  happily 
situated  country  from 
the  financial  point  of 
view. 


burdens.  In  1919  the  nine  provincial  governments  raised 
among  them  revenues  which  totalled  $77,76,695  and 
in  the  present  year  their  requirements  are  estimated  at 
about  ninety  million  dollars  or  a  little  more  than  $10  per 
head  of  the  population.  The  figures  of  ordinary  munici- 
pal taxation  are  difficult  to  ascertain  but  a  rough  calcula- 
tion is  possible.  The  cities  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
10,000,  who  in  1919  held  almost  exactly  one-third  of  our 
total  population,  raised  for  their  local  revenues  $136,515,- 
864,  and  in  1921,  allowing  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent., 
which  has  been  common,  they  would  require  $150,000,- 
000.  Now  taxation  in  the  small  towns,  villages  and  rural 
districts  is,  generally  speaking,  on  a  lower  scale  than  the 
cities,  but  the  ratio  might  be  taken  at  two-thirds.  There 
would  thus  be  raised  from  the  population  which  lives 
outside  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  $200,000,000.  The 
rough  annual  total  of  taxation  required  to  meet  all  current 
obligations  can  now  be  estimated: 

Federal  taxation $485,000,000 

Provincial  taxation 90,000,000 

Municipal  taxation 350,0000,00 


$875,000,000 
This  shows  the  taxation  burden  of  the  country,  all 
sources  of  impost  being  included,  at  $100  per  head,  or  tak- 
ing five  as  the  average  family,  $500  per  family.  It  finds 
confirmation  from  another  source.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press  made  an  interesting  estimate  of  the 
total  tax  bill  of  Manitoba  which  may  be  taken  as  an  aver- 
age province.  It  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  province, 
but  the  position  of  Winnipeg  as  the  gateway  of  the  West 
gives  it  a  large  urban  element.  The  Free  Press  admitted 
some  difficulties  in  the  calculation,  but  subject  to  minor 
errors  worked  out  the  total  tax  bill  of  the  people  of  Mani- 
toba at  $57,190,000. 

$2,500  Debt  per  Family 

THE  1921  census  gives  the  population  of  the  province 
at  613,008  and  the  annual  burden  therefore  works 
out  at  $93.30  per  head.  This  figure  is  slightly  lower  than 
the  estimate  procured  by  the  first  method,  but  it  offers 
evidence  that  the  average  tax  burden  of  each  inhabitant 
of  Canada  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $100  per  capita. 
As  the  Free  Press  estimate  of  the  annual  Ijurden  of  taxa- 
tion under  the  individual  is  reasonably  accurate,  its  further 
calculation  of  the  average  burden  of  debt  can  also  be  ac- 
cepted. It  finds  that  the  per  capita  debt  of  the  citizens  of 
Winnipeg  is  $605.91  or  $3,029  per  family,  the  amount  be- 
ing reached  as  follows: 
The  Dominion  government  per  capita  debt   ....  $300 .  00 

The  Manitoba  government  per  capita  debt 75.30 

The  city  of  Winnipeg  per  capita  debt  debt  230 .  61 


The  per  capita  debt  therefore,  including  only 
the  federal,  provincial  and  city  debts,  amounts  to  $605 .  91 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  have  to 
pay  for  the  many  greater  convenienc- 
es of  life  which  the  country  people 
lack  and  it  would  therefore  be  unfair 
CovHnued  on  page  38 
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BUT  our  Federal  taxes 
constitute  only  a  pro- 
portion  of   our   taxation 
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"How  They  Love  Those  Farmers!" 
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No  loontr  doM  a  sUtMniaii 
<rf  thp  old  flchool  emit  "Mr. 
Speaker"  than  he  turn»  hia 
back  on  the  throne,  hii  own  fol- 
lowers and  the  preaa  arallerr 
•nd  poun  hia  eloquence  into 
the    aerried    ranka. 


WITH  the  first  vollejrs  from  the  big  guns  of  the 
session  still  echoing  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Parliamentary  monastery  there  is  evidence  that 
this  gathering  of  statesmen  will  be  more  interesting  than 
the  last.  There's  a  reason,  too.  You'll  remember  that 
the  late  outfit  were  hand-picked.  They  all,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  carried  the  Borden  brand.  But  Jim  Calder  select- 
ed them  in  the  West  and  Hon.  "Doc"  Reid  did  the  picking 
in  Ontario.  Naturally  they  did  not  look  for  smarter  men 
than  themselves  so  the  average  of  intelligence  was  not  nec- 
essarily high. 

This  time  the  plain  people  had  some  slight  say  in  the 
matter.  To  be  sure  they  were  materially  assisted  by  some 
public-spirited  patriots  in  Montreal,  and  one  or  two  minor 
agencies  elsewhere,  but  the  net  result  could  not  help  but  be 
an  improvement  from  the  human  standpoint.   It  was  and  is. 

Then  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  official  leaders 
helps  some.  Whether  or  not  a  session  is  to  be  lively  or  dull 
depends  on  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  If  the  latter  is  a 
slow  thinker,  given  to  long  prosy  speeches,  the  House  will 
drowse  along  for  a  couple  of  months,  wake  up  with  a  start, 
shove  a  mangled  mass  of  legislation  through  the  hopper  and 
hike  for  the  tall  timothy  and  the  kind-faced  cows. 

But  if  the  Opposition  chief  be  a  man  with  a  sharpened 
tongue,  and  a  bunch  of  leaping  ideas,  be  they  good  or  bad, 
the  sleeping  will  be  done  when  the  lodging  is  paid  for  and 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  sit  up  and  at  least 
take  notice  during  the  hours  or  minutes  it  favors  the  cham- 
ber with  its  presence. 

You'll  notice  that  no  names  are  mentioned  in  the  above 
so  no  feelings  can  be  hurt.  But  there  has  been  a  change 
of  position.  It  may  not  help  the  country.  But  it  cannot 
fail  to  add  materially  to  Parliament  as  a  place  of  public 
entertainment. 

Our  Prairie  Press  Agents 

"TPHEN  there  are  the  Farmers  from  the  Prairies.  They 
A  have  borne  down  on  Parliament  Hill  in  massed  forma- 
tion. Nor  do  they  bring  with  them  much  of  the  bashful 
silence  of  the  ordinary  back  bencher.  They  managed  to 
restrain  themselves  till  the  three  leaders  had  had  their 
little  say,  but  not  a  moment  longer.  They  appeared  to 
carry  in  common  a  fine  conviction  that  the  crying  need  of 
Canada  was  more  information  concerning  the  Great  West. 
And  were  they  there  to  give  it?  They  were.  Also  to  tell 
a  listening  public  what  is  needed  to  make  those  prairies 
blossom  in  a  beauty  that  will  harvest  prosperity  for  the 
whole  Dominion. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Liberals  that  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  is 
their  cheer  leader,  and  their  college  yell, "What  is  good  for 
the  C.  P.  R.  is  good  for  Canada."  Be  that  as  it  may,  those 
embattled  Western  Farmers  are  ready,  aye  ready,  to  echo 
back  the  cheery  news,  "What  is  good  for  the  Prairies  is 
good  for  Canada."  And  when  those  rival  yells  conflict  a 
certain  young  Premier  may  read  trouble  in  the  political 
skies. 

And  taking  them  by  and  large  those  Grain  Growers  are 
an  addition  to  Parliament.  They  come  from  close  to  the 
soil.  They  have  practised  oratory  in  a  school  of  hard 
knocks  provided  by  Grain  Grower  gatherings  and  they 
promise  to  provide  for  consideration  something  more  prac- 
tical than  can  be  gathered  from  the  learned  meanderings  of 
the  legal  elocutionists. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  leaders  whose  opening  addresses 
generally  indicate  the  general  trend  of  the  proceedings 
during  the  session.  Before  the  new  speaker  had  his  three- 
cornered  hat  on  straight.  King  and  Meighen  were  spitting 
and  scratching  at  each  other  like  S  couple  of  midnight  cats 


CARTOONS       BY       I.   O   H      S   K   U   C   E 


on  a  back  yard  fence.     And  while  "forward-looking  men" 
frowned  and  talked  in  shocked  whispers  of  statesmen  who 
should  be  considering  serious  questions  the  Press  Gallery 
if  ted  up  its  voice  and  rejoiced.    For  to  the  correspondent 
who  has  been  forced  to  listen  to  Rowell,  to  Borden,  to 
Doherty   and  to   Foster,  laborioasly    dis- 
coursing on  the  Ijeague  of  Nations,  any- 
thing that  promises  a  respite  is  hailed  with 
unfeigned  delight. 

However,  with  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux 
safely  transformed  into  the  first  commoner 
of  Canada,  the  Windsor  uni- 
forms laid  to  one  side  and  the 
left-over  smells  of  talcum  and 
,  flowers  blown  out  of  the  cor- 
ridors, things  moderated  a  bit. 
And  when  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 
found  his  feet  in  the  debate  on 
the  address  he  was  plainly 
under  wraps.  Somebody  must 
have  told  him  that  the  as- 
sembled husbandry-  did  not  take  kindly  to  his  waspish 
retorts  to  the  young  Premier.  For  it  was  with  the  con- 
tempt washed  out  of  his  voice  and  the  kinks  ironed  out  of 
his  temper  that  he  turned  his  back  on  his  own  Uttle  band 
of  followers  and  pleaded  with  the  Progressives  to  beware  of 
the  false  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Farmers  Avid  for  Oratory 

TTON.  ARTHUR  is  evidently  destined  to  set  the  fash- 
■*■  -l  ions  for  this  Parliament.    For  even  as  he  addressed 


The    master    also    aits    to    the    left    of    the 
Prime    Minister    and   succeeded    in    convey- 
ing   the   general    impression    that    William 
I  was  kingr  by  the  ffrace  of  Gouin. 


himself  to  the  Progressives  so  have  all  the  other  orators  who 
have  hurled  themselves  into  the  breach  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  saving  their  country.  No  sooner  does  a  states- 
man of  the  older  school  emit  "Mr.  Speaker"  than  he  turns 
his  back  on  the  throne,  his  own  followers  and  the  press 
gallery,  and  pours  his  eloquence  into  the  serried  ranks  of 
the  Grain  Growers.  And  how  the  latter  listen!  The  game 
is  new  to  them  and  they're  out  to  learn  it.  So  they  drink 
in  done-over  campaign  speeches  as  if  they  were  learned 
lectures  on  political  economy.  Perhaps,  too,  these  rehash 
orations  give  them  renewed  confidence  in  their  own  orator- 
ical qualifications.  For  every  gap  in  the  conversation 
finds  a  Farmer  to  fill  it.  The  end  of  the  first  awful  week 
showed  that  the  sixty-five  devoted  followers  of  the  Hired 
Man's  Hero  had  furnished  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  speakers 
while  a  score  of  others  had  scented  the  battle  at  close 
quarters  and  were  displaying  symptoms  of  a  great  desire 
to  get  in  closer  and  garner  a  mouthful  for  themselves. 

But,  to  get  back  once  more  to  those  leaders  wiTo  must 
ever  receive  first  consideration,  it  has  already  been  stated 
that  Hon.  Arthur  worked  out  his  hobbles  on.  Also  he  fol- 
lowed a  system  all  his  own.  He  pleaded  with  the 
Farmers,  levelled  his  serious  charges  at  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  and  occasionally  threw  a  handful  of  ridicule 
to  the  little  Premier  as  he  passed  him  by.  He 
described  the  Grand  Seigneiur  from  Quebec  as 
"the  master  who  sits  to  the  left  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister" and  succeeded  in  conveying  the  general  im- 
pression that  William  I  was  King  by  the  grace  of 
Gouin.  Also  Hon.  Arthur  sought  to  raise  trouble 
by  insisting  that  the  House  was  entitled  to  the 
terms  of  the  coalition  with  the  Progressives  which 
Mr.  King's  emissary  carried  West  in  the  early  days 
of  last  December.  The  Premier  in  his  child-like 
innocence  rose  to  the  bait.    He  raised  the  lowering 


brows  of  Sir  Lomer  by  a  calm 
.statement  •  that  such  Progressive 
leaders  as  had  been  approached 
with  a  view  to  joining  the  cabinet 
had  been  invited  to  come  in  as 
Liberals  and  not  as  Progressives. 

For  a  moment  the  House  held  its  breath.  Would  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Progressives  and  Liberals  be 
broken  by  the  Premier's  charge?  It  could  mean  nothing 
but  that  Crerar  and  Co.  had  considered  deserting  their 
followers  to  take  office  under  the  King  banner. 

One  Tory  Trap  Avoided 

BUT  Mr.  Crerar  showed  remarkable  forbearance..  He  is 
evidently  in  Parliament  not  to  maintain  his  own  dig- 
nity but  to  get  what  he  can  for  the  West.  For  when  his 
turn  came  next  day  he  quietly  remarked  that  if  he  had 
been  asked  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  a  Liberal  he  "certainly 
did  not  so  understand  it."  Thus  the  first  Tory  trap  was 
avoided,  not  by  the  adroit  Mr.  King,  who  stepped  right 
into  it,  but  by  the  honest  Farmer  who  did  not  intend  to  let 
a  politician  and  his  quibbling  come  between  him  and  his 
objective. 

As  to  Mr.  King's  first  speech  as  leader  of  the  House  it 
filled  an  hour  to  the  brim  with  words.  It  was  about  one- 
third  the  usual  length.  And  as  a  high-class  Government 
leader  should  be  able  to  say  nothing  and  say  it  fairly  well 
Mr.  King  is  fitted  by  nature  for  the  job. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  as  usual  got  down  to  hard  facts  and 
his  few  fervid  sentences  lacked  the  spectacular  features  of 
the  other  two  orations.  But  he  helped  to  remind  the 
House  that  politics  are  no  longer  a  sport,  that  a  budding 
nation  that  is  shouldering  a  two-and-a-half-billion-dollar 
debt  has  something  to  think  about  and  that  the  people  had 
sent  them  along  to  do  its  thinking. 

And  when  you're  considering  leaders  you  dare  not  for  a 
moment  overlook  the  uncrowned  King  of  Quebec,  the 
Warwick  of  the  present  Parliament.  There  were  Liberals 
who  didn't  want  Sir  Lomer  to  break  into  the  debate.  They 
had  memories  of  what  a  broken  silence  had  done  to  James 
Calder.  They  may  also  have  feared  that  the  little  dark  man 
who  bosses  corporation  directors  as  if  they  were  office 
boys  might  in  his  own  autocratic  way  say  a  few  things 
that  would  carry  consternation  into  the  hosts  of  agricul- 
ture. But  all  efforts  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
premature  close  grossly  failed  and  all  efforts  to 
keep  Sir  Lomer  off  his  feet  were  equally  futile. 
Needless  to  say  the  House  and  Press  Gallery 
were  there  to  hear  him.  To  say  that  he  sur- 
prised and  delighted  his  followers  from  Quebec 
is  putting  it  mildly.  Even  the  Farmers  would 
have  liked  to  believe  him  as  he  raised  a  reverent  face 
to  the  rafters  and  softly  murmured,  "As  for.  myself  I 
am  Simply  a  man  of  good-will.  I  come  to  the  House 
but  for  one  purpose — to  serve  my  country."  This  had 
come  on  the  heels  of  an  almost  dramatic  scene  in  which 
he  refuted  the  base  Meighen  slander  that  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  administration.  With  out-stretched  hands, 
Sir  Lomer  apostrophised  the  smiling  little  Premier  the 
while  he  chanted,  "We  have  but  one  master  and  one  only, 
the  H  onorable  gentleman  who  leads  this  House." 

Did  He  Protest  Too  Much 

TT  WAS  a  neat  speech  that  Sir  Lomer  packed  into  twenty 
•*-  minutes.  He  could  only  have  improved  it  by  keeping 
his  mouth  shut.  But  the  words  on  many  a  tongue  at  the 
finish  were  "the  lady  doth  protest  too  much."     In  the 
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sordid  political  atmosphere  of  the  capital  one  comes  to  feel 
there  is  no  true  patriotism  that  has  not  a  tinge  of  selfishness.- 
That  one  so  pure  and  undefiled  as  Sir  Lomer  should  have 
drifted -in  from  the  rippling  rills  and  grassy  fields  of  Mon- 
treal was  a  little  more  than  the  Ottawa  trained  could 
swallow  at  one  gulp.  Thus  it  is  that  the  truly  good  are 
always  held  under  suspicion  by  those  who  sometimes  con- 
fess to  a  trace  of  the  sordid  in  their  make-up. 

As  a  test  of  Sir  Lomer's  ability  that  little  speech  was  all 
that  could  be  asked.  The  House  had  looked  on  the  some- 
what harsh,  almost  forbidding,  countenance  of  the  little 
capitalist  and  wondered  if  he  could  possibly  have  a  mind 
above  dollars.  It  found  in  him  a  charm  that  almost 
brought  memories  of  Laurier  and  a  dignity  that  must  come 
from  a  satisfying  self-analysis.  That  the  Co;iservatives  and 
even  some  of  the  Farmers  still  doubt  his  sincerity  is  only 
natural.  That  he  strengthened  his  hold  on  his  hero-  ' 
worshipping  French  followers  is  beyond  peradventure. 
And  so  long  as  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  holds  Quebec  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  the  present  Parliament  must  do  his  bidding  or 
do  without  its  indemnities. 

But  a  word  about  this  debate  that  figures  so  large  in  the 
press  reports.  What  part  does  it  play  in  our  economic 
system?  It  gives  a  long  list  of  orators  and  ear-orators 
a  chance  to  embalm  their  campaign  speeches  in  Hansard. 
It  produces  recrimination,  insinuation  and  innuendo  that 
add  acrimony  to  discussions  that  should  be  purely  deliber- 
ative and  it  wastes  the  time  and  money  of  a  young  nation 
that  should  be  hustling  to  pay  its  debts  and  find  work  for 
its  unemployed.  If  it  could  be  piled  on  top  of  the  tinfoil 
and  talcum,  the  village  carnival  costumes  and  mummeries 
that  help  to  make  the  opening  ceremonies  ridiculous,  and  a 
match  touched  to  the  pile,  Canada  would  have  taken  a 
long  stride  away  from  foolishness  and  toward  busi- 
ness, away  from  snobbery  and  toward  that  demo-  ' 
cracy  for  which  a  great  war  has  been  fought  and 
alleged  to  have  been  won. 

Railway  Question  Looms  Large 


IJUT  if  the  first  awful  week  of  oratory  indicates 
-'-'  anjrthing  it  is  that  the  railway  question  is  the 
one  big  thing  this  Pariiament  has  to  deal  with. 
You  can  feel  railways  in  the  air.  You  can  hear 
rumors  of  a  railway  lobby  but  you  can't  find  them. 
For  the  day  of  the  cigar-smoking,  wine-drinking 
lobbyist  is  gone.  Great  corporations  now  select 
their  lobbyists  early  and  send  them  to  parliament  as 
M.  P.'s.  They  spread  their  propaganda  from  the 
floor  of  the  House.  They  mingle  with  their  fellow 
members  in  the  smoking  room  and  at  dinners  and 
in  casual  conversation  create  an  impression  that 
sinks  in  day  by  day  and  in  the  end  brings  votes 
when  votes  are  needed. 

Meighen  and  Crerar,  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  on 
most  things,  are  demanding  the  consolidation  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  with  the  National  Railways  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  whole  for  the  profit  of  the  people.  King  and 
Gouin  are  loud  in  their  declarations  that  public  ownership 
of  railways  is  to  have  a  fair  trial  accompanied  by  an  in- 
vestigation that  will  show  what  is  wrong  with  them.  But 
though  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  speaks  of  "co-ordina- 
tion" the  word  "consolidation"  has  yet  to  pass  Liberal 
lips.  And  even  among  the  Progressive  allies  of  the  Liberal 
Government  there  is  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  that  the  road 
will  be  allowed  to  drag  along  till  the  public,  disgusted  by 
ever-growing  deficits,  is  ready  to  allow  the  captains  of 
finance  to  step  in  and  make  such  disposition  of  them  as 
they  will. 

But  the  Western  Progressives  will  push  for  immediate 
consolidation  with  all  their  might.    And  their  position  in 
the  House  is  so  strong  that  already  Sir  Lomer  is  said  to  be 
considering  an  appeal  to  the  country  with  the 
railways  as  the  issue.    Anyway,  some  one  has 
started  Quebec  feeling  in  that  direction.  French 
members    have  been  told   that  they  can  get 
acclamations  in  their  constituencies  now  that 
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the  Meighen  forces  are  broken,  discouraged  and 
without  either  campaign  funds  or  means  of  rais- 
ing them.  Also  the  French  pride  is  being  appealed 
to.  Why,  they  are  being  asked,  should  you  be 
dependent'  on  the  Farmers  for  your  majority? 
With  the  Government  in  your  hands  and  the 
enemy  helpless  before  you  now  is  the  time  to  go 
out  and  sweep  the  country. 

So,  Sir  Lomer  has  his  solid  Quebec  trained  to 
the  minute  and  in  a  position  to  strike.  Also  he 
has  a  solid  Nova  Scotia  at  his  beck  and  call.  For 
headed  by  "Ned"  Macdonald  and  Hance  Logan, 
a  couple  of  the  Knights  of  old.  Nova  Scotia  has 
raised  her  battle  cry.  It  is,  "A  separate  manage- 
ment for  the  Intercolonial  with  the  old  rates  and 
customs." 

And  as  anything  that  will  separate  the  National 
railways  and  let  each  go  to  the  devil  after  its  own 
peculiar  fashion  fits  Sir  Lomer's  alleged  book  he 
can  give  Nova  Scotia  what  she  asks  and  get  in 
return  what  he  wants. 

No   Love   For  Toronto 


\/f ESSRS.  Macdonald  and  Logan,  who  are  the  Nova 
■'•'■*  Scotian  leaders  outside  the  cabinet — towards  which 
each  is  casting  an  anxious  eye — both  broke  into  the  debate 
and  both  are  orators  of  the  type  that  rejoices  the  Blue-nose 
heart.  Handsome  Hance  Logan  stands  several  inches  over 
six  feet  in  his  sHppers.  He  wears  a  morning  coat  to  ad- 
vantage and  decorates  his  eye-glasses  with  a  black  ribbon 
that  makes  him  look  every  inch  a  statesman.  Nor  did  his 
oratory  belie  his  appearance.     Starting  back  along  about 
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So  long:  as  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  holds  Que- 
bec in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  pres- 
ent   parliament    must     do    hia    bidding 
or    do    without    its    indemnities. 


King   and   Meig:hen 
each    other    liice    a 


were  spitting  and  scratching:  at 
couple  of  midnight  cats  in  a 
backyard. 


And   pot  it   to  yourself — would   you.  Just    for  a   moment'* 
ciple,  rot«  yourself  back  on  the  farm  ? 


the  creation  he  reached  for  the  rafters  and  pulled  himself 
up  through  the  centuries.  Arriving  somewhere  around  the 
present  day  and  date  he  voiced  Nova  Scotia's  railway  woes 
and  pleaded  for  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  old.  That 
those  conditions  consisted  of  a  railway  that  was  a  plaything 
for  politicians  was  not  mentioned  in  the  prayer.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  "solid  seventeen"  from  down  by  the 
sea  are  behind  Mr.  Logan's  every  word.  They  were  not 
elected  so  much  as  a  tribute  to  young  Mr.  King  as  a  protest 
against  a  government  that  allowed  the'  Intercolonial  to  be 
managed  from  Toronto.  Their  native  pride  is  hurt  and 
then  they  never  did  love  Toronto,  nohow. 

E.  M.  Macdonald,  known  to  friend  and  foe  ahke  as 
"Ned,"  was  a  Nova  Scotian  stalwart 
before  1917.  He  dropped  out  when  the 
conscription  election  came  on  and 
drifted  back  on  the  crest  of  the  tidal 
wave  of  December  last.  "Ned"  had 
the  flow  of  language  peculiar  to  the 
climate  that  he  breathed  at  birth  and 
as  he  is  a  "big  business"  lawyer  he 
arrays  it  nicely.  He  started  in  on 
ancient  history  and  stayed  there  so 
long  that  there  were  whispers  of  "Ned 
has  forgotten  that  he  was  away  for  a 
parliament."  But  the  blows  he  handed 
out  were  right  from  the  shoulder  and 
whether  his  influence  be  for  good  or 
bad  it  is  always  admitted  that  he  adds 
to  the  joy  of  living. 

Coming  back  to  that  part  of  the 
House  which  does  its  duty  as  audience 
it  is  also  furnishing  abundant  evidence 
that  it  can  do  something  more  than 
listen.  The  odd  dozen  or  so  of  Farmers 
who  have  broken  into  the  debate  have 
handled  themselves  fairly  well.  Forke 
of  Brandon  undoubtedly  made  the  Vjest 
impression.  He  has  a  pleasing  manner, 
asoft-Scottish  accent  that  endears  him 
to  sons  and  grandsons  of  "aul  Scotia" 
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and  a  lot  of  hard  common  sense  to  leaven  his  remarks. 
Speakman,  of  Red  Deer,  is  also  a  young  man  of  promise. 
As  the  successor  to  "Red  Michael"  he  came  in  for  special 
attention  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  he  had  all 
the  latter's  assurance  even  if  he  lacked  considerable  of  his 
oratorical  ability. 

Then  there  was  Neil  of  Comox-Albemi  a  "truly  rooral" 
independent  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  platform  all  his 
own.    Words  came  from  him  like  water  from  a  spout 
and  the  House  laughed  with,  not  at,  him. 

But  it  is  as  a  ^hole  that  the  Farmers  have  created 
a  favorable  impression.  They  are  young — as  politi- 
cians— and  take  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  game. 
Then  they  have  no  past.  They  are  not  worrying 
about  who  is  responsible  for  the  railway  problems. 
They  are  out  to  discover  a  solution.  They  don't 
care  which  party  tied  up  to  the  Nationals  in  1911. 
They  want  to  know  how  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
prairies  to-day.  No  one  doubts  their  sincerity. 
For  their  object  is  admittedly  selfish — to  add  to  the 
value  of  the  Prairie  farm  and  its  products.  Whether 
they,  incidentally,  would  add  to  the  wealth  of  Can- 
ada is  beside  the  question.  They  want  something  and 
that  something  is  not  office — not  yet.  They  prom- 
ise to  draw  House  discussions  away  from  old  feuds 
and  down  to  the  business  in  hand.  And  if  they  do 
nothing  more  they  will  have  accomplished  much. 

And  through  it  all  the  young  Premier  continues  to 
wear  his  look  of  stolid  satisfaction.    He  sheds  his 
troubles  as  a  duck  does  water.    The  railway  ques- 
tion: he  disposed  of  that  with  a  simple  wave  of  his 
hand  and  a  brief  "The  Minister  of    Railways  will  handle 
that."    A  Presbyterian  by  persuasion  he  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  fore-ordination.    He  believes  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  Premier.     And  apparently  has  an 
abiding  faith  that  the  same  providence  that   arranged  his 
coming  will  look  after  him  now  that  he  has  arrived. 

And  well  it  is  for  him  that  he  knows  not  troubles  when 
they  see  him.  For  such  things  ever  stack  up  along  a  Prem- 
ier's pathway.  He  rewarded  Fred  Pardee  with  a  senator- 
ship.  This  broke  the  standing  rule  that  only  anti-con- 
scriptionists  should  participate  in  the  fruits  of  victory'. 
And  the  howl  that  came  from  Quebec  was  fierce  and  only 
partially  subdued.    It  is  doubtful  if  he  even  heard  it. 

And  now  Justice  Longley  of  Nova  Scotia  is  dead.  That 
makes  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nova  Scotia  into  which  D.  D.  MacKenzie  was  to  step  and 
thus  escape  from  the  perils  of  political  life.  Also  "Ned" 
Macdonald  was  to  come  in  to  give  Nova  Scotia  her  quota  in 
the  cabinet.  But  just  at  present  nobody,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  "Ned"  and  maybe  "D.  D.,"  is  hankering  for  a 
change.  The  Government  needs  the  Progressive  help  and 
as  it  stands  .is  just  getting  by  with  its  allies.  The  latter 
look  on  "Ned"  with  that  suspicion  they  attach  to  the 
apostles  of  Big  Business. 

Anyway,  what  happened  in  Manitoba  the  other  day  will 
make  the  minor  statesman  a  bit  careful.  There  the  Tories, 
Farmers,  etc.,  got  together  for  one  mad  moment  and  de- 
feated the  Norris  Government.  Next  day  they  realized 
that  they  had  voted  away  their  sesssional  indemnities  and 
they  got  together  and  asked  Premier  Norria  to  go  on  with 
his  job  and  forget  the  one  hasty  moment  of  indiscretion. 
But  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Norris  was  sick  and  tired  of 
the  whole  job  so  his  resignation  went  in  just  the  same.  All 
of  which  will  make  the  Federal  M.  P's.  go  a  bit  slow. 
Manitoba  has  taught  them  that  some  Premiers  can't  take 
a  joke.  And  put  it  to  yourself— if  you  had  survived  the 
vigors  of  a  political  campaign  and  got  nicely  settled  in  a 
seat  in  Pariiament  at  $4,000  per.;  if  you  could  ride  free  on 
the  railways,  eat  at  reduced  rates  at  the  Parliamentary 
restaurant  and  have  your  wife  mingle  with  the  great,  and 
the  near  great,  the  fa?,hionable,  and  the  near  fashionable, 
would  you,  ju.st  for  amoment's  principle,  vote  yourself  l)ack 
on  the  farm  with  only  the  hired  man  for  company  and  the 
village  fair  for  dissipation?  Would  you,  now? 
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Accompanied  by   a   maid   she  crossed    the   dark   fields she  hugged  that  eicepUon,  trembling  and  hoping,  to  her  breast. 
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OVINGTON'S   BANK 

By    STANLEY    J.    WEYMAN 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    DUDLEY    GLOYNE    SUMMERS 

was  rare  enough  to  be  a  portent,  and  the  figure  of  his  bank 
balance  passed  through  the  Squire's  mind.  Had  he  been 
rash?    Ovington's  was  a  new  concern ;  was  anything  wrong? 

The  Squire  met  his  visitor  at  the  gate  and  raising  his 
voice  shouted  for  Thomas.  "I  am  sorry  to  trespass  on  you 
so  early,"  Ovington  said  as  he  dismounted.  "A  little 
matter  of  business,  Mr.  Griffin,  if  I  may  trouble  you." 

The  old  man  did  not  say  that  it  was  no  trespass,  but  he 
stood  aside  punctiliously  for  the  other  to  precede  him 
through  the  gate.    Then,  "A  glass  of  Madeira?" 


LCCORDINGLY 
a    week    later, 
^discarding  the 
Tilbury  and    smart 
man-servant    that    he 
had  lately  set  up,  Ovington  rode  over  to 
Garth,  considering  as  he  journeyed  the  man 
whom  he  was  going  to  meet  and  of  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  self-assurance,  he  stood  in  some 
awe. 

Round  Aldersbury  were  larger  landowners  and  richer 
men  than  the  Squire.  But  his  family  and  his  name  were 
old,  and  by  virtue  of  long  possession  he  stood  high  among 
the  gentry  of  the  County.  He  had  succeeded  at  twenty- 
two  to  a  property  neglected  and  loaded  with  debt,  and  his 
father's  friends— this  was  far  back  in  the  old  King's  reign- 
had  advised  him  to  sell;  let  him  keep  the  house  and  the 
home-farm  and  pay  his  debts  with  the  rest.  But  pride  of 
race  was  strong  in  him,  he  had  seen  that  to  sell  was  to 
lower  the  position  which  his  forefathers  had  held,  and  he 
had  refused.  Instead  he  had  set  himself  to  free  the  estate, 
and  he  had  pared,  he  had  pinched,  he  had  almost  starved 
himself  and  others.  He  had  become  a  by-word  for  parsi- 
mony. In  the  end,  having  benefited  much  by  enclosures 
in  the  'nineties,  he  had  succeeded.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
deposited  in  the  bank  the  money  to  pay  off  the  last  charge 
than  the  loss  of  his  only  son  had  darkened  his  success.  He 
had  married  again — he  was  by  this  time  past  middle  age — 
but  only  a  daughter  had  come  of  the  marriage. 

Withal  he  was  a  great  aristocrat,  a  Tory  of  the  Tories. 
Manufacturers  and  traders  he  hated  and  distrusted,  and 
of  late  jealousy  had  been  added  to  hatred  and  distrust. 

He  was  narrow,  choleric,  proud,  miserly;  he  had  been 
known  to  carry  an  old  log  a  hundred  yards  to  add  it  to  his 
woodpile,  and  to  travel  a  league  to  look  for  a  lost  sixpence. 
But  he  was  honest  and  he  was  just.  And  presently  it  be- 
gan to  be  noticed  that  the  parish  was  better  off  than  its 
neighbours.     He  was  a  tyrant  but  he  was  a  just  tyrant. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Ovington  was  going  to  meet, 
and  from  whose  avarice  he  hoped  much.  He  had  made  his 
market  of  it  once,  for  it  was  by  playing  on  it  that  he  had 
lured  the  Squire  from  Dean's,  and  so  had  gained  one  of 
his  dearest  triumphs  over  the  old  Aldersbury  Bank. 

The  Squire  at  this  juncture,  passed  through  the  yard, 
stalked  into  the  house  and  passing  through  it  went  out  by 
the  front  door.  He  intended  to  turn  right-handed,  and 
enter  the  high-terraced  garden  facing  south  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  take  even  in  winter  a  few  turns  of  a  morning. 
But  something  caught  his  eye,  andhepaused.  "Who'sthis?" 
he  muttered,  and  shading  his  eyes  made  out  a  moment 
later  that  the  stranger  was  Ovington.    A  visit  from  him 
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— or  great-grandfather,  just  such  a  surprise 
blow  as  1921  and  1922  have  hit  many  of  us 
to-day.  Don't  rrviss  this  amazing  story,  which 
began  in  the  March  15  issue,  but  which  can  be 
easily  started  to-day,  after  you  read  the  synop- 
sis on  the  next  page. 

In  1822  the  world  was  recovering  from  the 
aftermath  of  the  Napoleonic  wars;  the  busi- 
ness tide  was  turning,  just  like  we  believe  it  is 
turning  to-day.  England  had  resumed  gold  pay- 
ments; speculation  was  rife;  new  industries 
had  bloomed  and  withered  and  others  were 
germinating.  Private  banks  were  promising  in- 
vestors 25  and  50  per  cent,  on  their  money. 
"Rash"  promoters  were  prophesying  that  ere 
long  steam  engines  would  be  pulling  a  fifteen- 
ton  "goods"  train  at  the  astounding  speed  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour! 

Amazing  analogies,  interesting  and  romantic, 
valuable  as  historic  parallels,  showing  how  our 
ancestors  coped  in  1822  with  the  problems  we 
are  facinq  in  1922,  are  depicted  in  this  fascin- 
ating serial. 
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"Nothing,     Squire, 
I    thank    you.      My 
business  will  not  take 
long." 
By  this  time  they 
stood  in  the  room  in  which  the  Squire  lived 
and  did  his  business.     He  pointed  court- 
eously to  a  chair. 

"I  shouldn't  trouble  you,  Mr.  Griffin," 
began  Ovington,  sitting  back  with  an  as- 
sumption of  ease,  while  the  Squire  from  his  old  leather 
chair  observed  him  warily,  "except  on  a  matter  of  import- 
ance. You  will  have  heard  that  there  is  a  scheme  on  foot 
to  increase  the  value  of  'the  woollen  industry  by  introduc- 
ing a  steam  railroad;  it  is  a  new  invention  which,  I  admit, 
has  not  yet  been  proved.  But  I  have  examined  it  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  I  think  that  much  may  be  expected  from  it, 
A  limited  company  is  being  formed  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
if  it  prove  to  be  feasible.  Sir  Charles  Woosenham  has  agreed 
to  be  Chairman,  Mr.  Acherley  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
County  are  taking  part,  and  I  am  commissioned  by  them 
to  approach  you.   I  have  the  plans  here — " 

"What  do  you  want?"  The  Squire's  tone  was  uncom- 
promising. He  made  no  movement  towards  taking  the 
plans. 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain?" 
•  The  old  man  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

"The  railroad  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Aldersbury  railroad,  which  is  in  strong  hands  at  Birm- 
ingham. Such  a  scheme  would  be  too  large  for  us.  That 
again  is  a  continuation  of  the  London  &  Birmingham  rail- 
road." 

"Built?" 

"Oh,  no.   Not  yet,  of  course." 

"Begun,  then?" 

"No,  but—" 

"Projected?" 

"Precisely,  projected,  the  plans  approved,  the  Bill  in 
preparation." 

"But  nothing  done?" 

"Nothing  actually  done  as  yet,"  the  banker  admitted, 
somewhat  dashed.  "But  if  we  wait  until  these  works  are 
finished  we  shall  find  ourselves  anticipated." 

"Ah!" 

"We  wish,  therefore,  to  be  early  in  the  field.  Much  has 
appeared  in  the  papers  about  this  mode  of  transport,  and 
you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  it.  I  have  myself  enquired 
into  it  and  the  opinion  of  financial  men  in  London  is  that 
these  railroads  will  be  very  lucrative,  paying  dividends  of 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent." 

The  Squire  raised  his  eyebrows. 
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"I  have  the  plans  here,"  the  banker  continued,  once 
more  producing  them.  "Our  road  runs  over  the  land  of 
six  small  owners,  who  have  all  agreed  to  the  terms  offered. 
It  then  enters  on  the  Woosenham  outlying  property,  and 
thence,  before  reaching  Mr.  Acherley's,  proceeds  over  the 
Garth  estate,  serving  your  mills,  the  tenant 
of  one  of  which  joins  our  board.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  plans?"  Again  Ovington  held 
them  out. 

But  the  old  man  put' them  aside.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  them,"  he  said. 

"But,  Squire,  if  you  would  kindly  glance — " 

"I  don't  want  to  see  them.  What  do  you 
want?" 

Ovington  paused  to  consider  the  most  favour- 
able light  in  which  he  could  place  the  matter. 
"First,  Mr.  Griffin,  your  presence  on  the  Board. 
We  attach  the  highest  importance  to  that. 
Secondly,  a  way-leave  over  your  land  for  which 
the  Company  will  pay — pay  most  handsomely, 
although  the  value  added  to  your  mills  will 
far  exceed  the  immediate  profit." 

"You  want  to  carry  your  railroad  over 
Garth?" 

"Yes." 

"Not  a  yard!"  The  old  man  tapped  the  table 
before  him.    "Not  a  foot!" 

"But  our  terms — if  you  would  allow  me  to 

explain  them?" 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  them.  I  am  not  going 
to  sell  my  birthright,  whatever  they  are.  You  don't  under- 
stand me?  Well,  you  can  understand  this."  And  abrupt- 
ly the  Squire  sat  up.  "I'll  have  none  of  your  d — d  smok- 
ing, stinking  steam-waggons  on  my  land  in  my  time! 
Oh,  I've  read  about  them  in  more  places  than  the  papers, 
sir,  and  I'll  not  sell  my  birthright  and  my  people's  birth- 
right— of  clean  air  and  clean  water  and  clean  soil  for  any 
mess  of  pottage  you  can  offer!  That's  my  answer,  Mr. 
Ovington." 

"But  the  railroad  will  not  come  within  a  mile  of  Garth." 

"It  will  not  come  on  to  my  land!  I  am  not  blind,  sir. 
Suppose  you  succeed.  Suppose  you  drive  the  mails  and 
coaches  and  the  stage-wagons  off  the  road.  Where  shall 
I  sell  my  coach-horses  and  hackneys  and  my  tenants  their 
heavy  nags  ?  And  their  com  and  their  beans?  No,  by  gad," 
stopping  Ovington  who  wished  to  interrupt  him.  "You 
may  delude  some  of  my  neighbours,  sir,  and  you  may  know 
more  about  money-making,  where  it  is  no  question  how 
the  money  is  made,  than  I  do!  But  I'll  see  that  you  don't 
delude  me !  A  pack  of  navigators  upsetting  the  country, 
killing  game  and  robbing  hen-roosts,  raising  wages  and 
teaching  honest  folks  tricks?  Not  here!  If  Woosenham 
knew  his  own  business,  and  Acherley  were  not  up  to  his 
neck  in  delJl,  they'd  not  let  themselves  be  led  by  the  nose 
by—" 

"By  whom,  sir?"  Ovington  was  on  his  feet  by  this  time, 
his  eyes  smouldering,  his  face  paler  than  usual.  They  con- 
fronted one  another.  It  was  the  meeting,  the  collision  of 
two  powers,  of  two  worlds,  the  old  and  the  new. 

"By  whom,  sir?"  the  Squire  replied  sternly — he  too  had 
risen.  "By  one  whose  interests  and  breeding  were  wholly 
different  from  theirs  and  who  looks  at  things  from  another 
standpoint!  That's  by  whom,  sir.  And  one  word  more,  Mr. 
Ovington.  You  have  the  name  of  being  a  clever  man  and 
I  never  doubted  it  until  to-day.  But  have  a  care  that  you 
are  not  over  clever,  sir.  Have  a 
care  that  you  do  not  lead  your 
friends  and  yourself  into  more 
trouble  than  you  think  for! 
I  read  the  papers  and  I  see  that 
«verybody  is  to  grow  rich  be- 
tween Saturday  and  Monday. 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  much 
about  money  business  as  you  do, 
but  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  time  when  every- 
body grew  rich  and  nobody  was 
the    loser." 

Ovington  had  controlled  him- 
self well;  and  he  still  controlled 
himself  but  there  was  a  danger- 
ous light  in  his  eyes,  "lamsorry," 
he  said,  "that  you  can  give  me 
no  better  answer,  Mr.  Griffin. 
We  hoped  to  have,  and  we  set 
some  value  on  your  support. 
But  there  are  of  course — other 
ways." 

"You  may  take  your  railroad 
any  way  you  like,  so  long  as 
you  don't  bring  it  over  Garth." 

"I  don't  mean  that.  If  the 
railroad  is  made  at  all  it  must 
pass  over  Garth — the  property 
stretches  across  the  valley.  But 
the  Bill,  when  presented,  will 
contain  the  same  powers  which 
are  civen  in  the  later  Canal 
Acts — a  single  proprietor  cannot 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 


of  the  public  interests,;  you  must  know  that,  Mr. Griffin." 
"You  mean — by  gad,  sir,"  the  Squire  broke  out,  "you 

mean,  do  you,  that  you  will  take  my  land  whether  I  will 

or  no?" 

"I  am  not  using  any  threat." 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR— Ovington.  an  aggres- 
sive banker  of  Aldersbury,  returns  from  a  business 
trip  to  London  and  promotes  in  his  home  town  a  joint 
stock  company  to  be  known  as  the  Valleys  Steam  Railroad 
Company.     In  that  year — 1823 — business  was  commencing 
to  recover  from  the  depression  that  followed  the  Napoleonic 
wars.   Ovington  foresaw  coming  commercial  expansion,  through 
steam  railways.     Ovington  faces  two  important  problems,  the 
one  being  his  son,  Clement,  who  dislikes  the  bank,  and  the  other, 
Squire  Griffin,  who  detests  trade,  over  whose  estates  the  new 
fourteen-mile   railroad   must  go.      Ovington  plans   to  win  the 
squire's  favor  through  the  latter's  nephew,  Arthur  Bourdillon, 
Ovington's  right-hand  man  at  the  bank,  who  has  been  made 
secretary  of  the  new  railway  company.     The  squire,  however, 
has  ordered  his  daughter  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Bourdillon. 


"But  you  do  use  a  threat!"  roared  the  Squire,  towering 
tall  and  gaunt  above  his  opponent.  "You  do  use  a  threat! 
You  come  here — " 

"I  came  here — "  the  other  answered — he  was  quietly 
drawing  on  his  gloves — "to  put  an  excellent  business  in- 
vestment before  you,  Mr.  Griffin.  As  you  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  entertain  it,  I  can  only  regret  that  I  have 
wasted  your  time  and  my  own." 

"Ksh!"    said  the  Squire. 

"Very  good.  Then  with  your  permission  I  will  seek  my 
horse."  • 

The  old  man  turned  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 
"Thomas,"  he  shouted  violently.  "Mr.  Ovington's  horse." 

When  he  turned  again,  "Perhaps  you  may  still  think 
better  of  it,"  Ovington  said.  He  had  regained  command 
of  himself.  "I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  your  nephew 
has  consented  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Company." 

"The  more  fool  he!"  the  Squire  snarled.  "My  nephew! 
What  the  devil  is  he  doing  in  your  company?  Or  for  the 
matter  of  that  in  your  Bank  either?" 

"I  think  he  sees  more  clearly  than  you  that  times  are 
changed." 

"Ay,  and  he  had  best  have  a  care  that  these  fine  times 
don't  lead  him  into  trouble!"  the  old  man  retorted,  full  of 
wrath,  and  well  aware  that  the  other  had  found  a  joint  in 
his  armour. 

"I  hope  not,  I  hope  not.  Good-day,  Mr.  Griffin,  I  can 
find  my  way  out.   Don't  let  me  trouble  you." 

"I  will  see  you  out,  if  you  please.  After  you,  sir."  Then, 
with  an  effort  which  cost  him  much  but  which  he  thought 
was  due  to  his  position,  "You  are  sure  that  you  will  take 
nothing?" 

"Nothing,  I  thank  you." 

The  Squire  saw  his  visitor  to  the  door,  but  he  did  not 
stay  to  see  him  ride  away.  He  went  back  to  his  room  and 


Ovinilon  had  eontrolled  himulf  w«U;   and  b*  stdll  eontrolUd  UnMlf,  bat  than  was  a   danscnau   Ilffct 
in  hb  area aa  ha  tarned  toward  the  Squln. 


to  a  side  window  at  which  it  was 

his  custom  to  st)end  much  time. 

It  looked  on  the  narrow  vale, 

little  more  than  a  glen,  which 

the  eminence  on  which  the  house 

stood  cut  off  from   the  main 

valley.    It  was  nothing  to  him, 

that  in  fact  the  railroad  would 

pass  up  the  middle  of  the  broad 

vale  behind   him  —  he  ignored 

that.    He  saw  the  hated  thing 

sweep  by  below   him,    a   long 

black  ugly  snake,  spewing  smoke 

and  steam  over  green  meadows, 

fouling  the  waters,  darkening  the 

air — and  he  cursed. 

Ovington  was  too  big  a  man  to 

harbour  spite,  but  as  he  rode  homeward  and 

fimied,  a  plan  which  he  had  already  considered, 

put  on  a  new  aspect  and  by-and-by  his  brow 

relaxed  and  he  smote  his  thigh.    Something 

tickled  him  and  he  laughed.   He  thought  that 

he  saw  a  way  to  avenge  himself  and  to  annoy 

his  enemy;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the 

bank  he  was  himself  again. 

The  tide  of  speculation  was  still  rising  and 
even  in  Aldersbury  had  reached  many  a  back- 
parlour  where  the  old  stocking  was  scarcely  out 
of  date.  Thousands  sold  their  three  per  cents 
and  the  proceeds  had  to  go  somewhere,  and 
other  proceeds  —  for  behind  all  there  was  real  pros- 
perity in  the  country.  Men's  money  poured  first  into  a 
higher  and  then  into  a  lower  grade  of  security  and  raised 
each  in  turn,  so  that  fortunes  were  made  with  astonishing 
speed.  The  banks  gave  extended  credit,  everything  rose. 
The  more  venturesome  hazarded  their  money  afar, 
buying  shares  in  Steamship  Companies  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  Diamond  Mines  in  Brazil,  or  in  Cattle  Companies  in 
Mexico.  The  more  prudent  preferred  undertakings  which 
they  could  see  and  which  their  limited  horizon  could  com- 
pass, and  to  these  such  a  local  scheme  as  the  Valleys  Rail- 
road held  out  a  tempting  bait.  They  knew  nothing  about 
a  railroad,  but  they  knew  that  steam  had  been  applied  to 
ocean  travel,  and  they  knew  Aldersbury  and  the  woollen 
district. 

One  of  Ovington's  waylayers  wished  to  know  if  the  limit 
at  which  he  had  been  advised  to  sell  an  investment  was 
likely  to  be  reached.  "I  sold  on  Saturday,"  the  banker 
answered,  "two  pounds  above  your  limit,  Davies.  The  money 
will  be  in  the  bank  in  a  week."  He  spoke  with  Napoleonic 
curtness,  and  rode  on  leaving  the  man,  amazed  and  jubilant, 
to  calculate  his  gains. 

The  next  wanted  advice.  He  had  a  hundred  in  hand  if 
Mr.  Ovington  would  not  think  it  too  small.  "Call  to-mor- 
row— no,  Thursday,"  Ovington  said,  hardly  looking  at 
him.  "I'll  see  you  then." 

The  third  ran  bare-headed  out  of  a  shop.  He  was  a  man 
of  more  weight,  Purslow,  the  big  draper  in  Bride  Hill,  who 
had  been  twice  Mayor  of  Aldersbury;  a  tradesman,  bald 
and  sleek,  whom  fortune  had  raised  so  rapidly  that  old 
subservience  was  continually  at  odds  with  new  importance. 
"Just  a  word,  Mr.  Ovington,"  he  stuttered,  "a  word,  sir, 
by  your  leave?  I'm  a  good  customer."  He  had  not  laid 
aside  his  black  apron  but  merely  twisted  it  round  his  waist, 
a  sure  sign  in  these  days  of  his  greatness  that  he  was  flus- 
tered. 
1  The   banker   nodded.    "None 

better,   Purslow,"   he   answered. 
"What  is  it?" 

"What   I   says,   then — excuse 
me — is,  if  Grounds  why  not  me? 
Why    not    me,    sir?" 
"I    don't    quite — " 
"If  he's  to  be  on  the  Board, 
he  and  his  mash-tubs — " 

"Oh!"  The  banker  looked 
grave  "You  are  thinking  of  the 
railroad     Mr.    Purslow?" 

"To  be  sure!  What  else?— 
excuse  me.  And  what  I  say  is, 
if  Grounds  why  not  me?  I've 
been  mayor  twice  and  him  not 
even  in  the  Council!  And  I'm 
not  a  pauper  as  none  knows  bet- 
ter tha  you,  Mr.  Ovington. 
If  it's  only  that  I'm  a  tradesman, 
why  then  ought  to  be  a  trades- 
man on  't  and  I'll  be  bound  as 
many  will  follow  my  lead  as 
Grounds'." 

"Well  I'll  bear  it  in  mind.  I 
can  say  no  more  than  that," 
Ovington  rejoined.  "I  rnurt  con- 
sult Sir  Charles.  It's  a  resfjon- 
sible  position,  Purslow.  And  of 
course  where  there  are  large  pri> 
fits,  88  we  hope  there  may  be, 
there  must  bo  risk.  There  must 
Ije  some  risk.  Don't  forget  that. 
Still,"  touching  up  his  horse  with 
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his  lifefel,  "l^rt  se^wWt  i  can  clt>.  1  tiiVih'i  hurry  on  now." 
He  gamed  the  Bank  without  furt/l«!t  stay,  and  there  the 
stir  and  bustle  which  his  practised  eye  was  quicl<  to  mark 
sustained  the  note  already  stnick.  There  were  customers 
coming  and  going:  some  paying  in  and  more  who  wanted 
bills  renewed,  or  a  loan  on  securititw  that  they  might  pay 
calls  on  them,  or  accommodation  of  one  kind  or  another. 
But  with  easy  money  these  demands  could  be  granted  and 
many  a  parcel  of  Ovington's  notes  iisLssod  out  amid  Klnilin^'• 
and  general  content.  The 
January  sun  was  shin- 
ing as  if  March  winds 
would  never  blow,  and 
credit  seemed  to  be  a 
thing  to  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

It  was  only  within  the 
last  seven  years  that  Ov- 
ington'shad  ventured 
on  an  issue  of  notes. 
Then,  a  little  before  the 
resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, they  had  put 
them  forth  with  a  ten- 
tative, "If  you  had  rath- 
er have  bank  paper  it's 
here."  Some  had  had 
the  bad  taste  to  prefer 
the  Abraham  Newlands, 
a  few  had  even  asked  for 
Dean's  notes.  But  bor- 
rowers cannot  be  choos- 
ers, the  notes  had  grad- 
ually got  abroad,  and 
though  at  first  they  had 

returned  with  the  rapidity  of  a  homing  pigeon,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  were  cashed  wrought  its  effect,  and 
by  this  time  the  public  were  accustomed  to  them. 

Dean's  notes  bore  a  big  D,  and  Ovington's,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  could  not  read,  were  stamped  with  a  large 
CO.,  for  Charles  Ovington. 

Alone  with  his  daughter  that  evening  the  banker  refer- 
red to  this.  "Betty,"  he  said,  after  a  long  silence,  "I  am 
going  to  make  a  change.  I  am  going  to  turn  CO.  into 
company." 

She  understood  him  at  once,  and  "Oh,  father!"  she  cried, 
laying  down  her  work.  "Who  is  it?  Is  it  Arthur?" 
"Would  you  like  that?" 

She  replied  by  another  question.  "Is  he  really  so  very 
clever?" 

"He's  a  gentleman — that's  much.  And  a  Griffin,  and 
that's  more  in  a  place  like  this.  And  he's — yes,  he's  cer- 
tainly clever." 

"Cleverer  than  Mr.  Rodd?" 
"Rodd!  Pooh!  Arthur's  worth  two  of  him." 
"Quite  the  industrious  apprentice!"  she  murmured,  her 
hands  in  her  lap. 

"Well,  you  know,"  lightly,  "what  happened  to  the  in- 
dustrious apprentice,  Betty?" 

She  coloured.  "He  married  his  master's  daughter,  didn't 
he?  But  there  are  two  words  to  that,  father.  Quite  two 
words." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  offer  him  a  small  share.  Anything 
more  will  depend  upon  himself — and  Clement." 
She  sighed,  "Poor  Clement!" 

"Poor  Clement!"  The  banker  repeated  her  words  pet- 
tishly. "Not  poor  Clement,  but  idle  Clement!  Can  you  do 
nothing  with  that  boy?  Put  no  sense  into  him?  He's  good 
for  nothing  in  the  world  except  to  moon  about  with  a  gun. 
Last  night  he  began  to  talk  to  me  about  Cobbett  and  some 
new  wheat.    New  wheat  indeed!  What  rubbish!" 

"But,  I  think,"  timidly,  "that  he  does  understand  about 
those  things,  father." 

"And  what  good  will  they  do  him?  I  wish  he  understood 
a  little  about  banking!  Why,  even  Rodd  is  worth  two  of 
him.  He's  not  in  the  bank  four  days  in  the  week.  Where  is 
he  to-day?" 

"I  am  afraid  that  he  took  his  gun — but  it  was  the  last 
day  of  the  season.  He  said  that  he  would  not  be  out 
again.   He  has  been  really  better  lately." 

"Though  I  was  away!"  the  banker  exclaimed.  And  he 
said  some  strong  things  upon  the  subject  to  which  Betty 
had  to  listen. 

However  he  had  recovered  his  temper  when  he  sent  for 
Arthur  next  day.  He  bade  him  close  the  door.  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you,"  he  said,  pausing  a  moment  while  Arthur 
waited,  his  colour  rising.  "It's  about  yourself.  When  you 
came  to  me  I  did  not  expect  much  from  the  experiment. 
I  thought  that  you  would  soon  tire  of  it,  being  what  you 
are.  But  you  have  stood  to  it,  and  you  have  shown  a  really 
considerable  aptitude  for  the  business.  And  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  take  you  in  on  conditions,  of  course." 

Arthur's  eyes  sparkled.  He  had  not  hoped  that  the 
offer  would  be  made  so  soon,  and,  much  moved,  he  tried  to 
express  his  thanks.  "You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  do  my 
best,  sir,"  he  said  gratefully. 

"I  believe  you  will,  lad.  I  believe  you  will.  Indeed 
I  am  thinking  of  myself  as  well  as  of  you.  I  had  not  intend- 
ed to  make  the  offer  so  soon — you  are  young  and  could 
wait.   But  you  will  have,  of  course,  to  bring  in  a  certain 


sum,  and  capital  can  be  used  at  present  to   advantage." 
Arthur   looked    grave.    "I    am    afraid,    sir — " 
"Oh,  I'll  make  it  easy,"  Ovington  said.  "Thi."?  is  my  offer: 
You  will  put  in  five  thousand  pounds,  and  will  receive  for 
three  years  twolve  per  cent,  upon  this  in  lieu  of  your  pre- 
.sent  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty     the  hundred  you 
are  to  be  paid  as  Secretary  to  the  Company  is  be.side  the 
matter.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  if  we  are  both  satisfied, 
you  will  take  an  eighth  share — otherwise  you  will  draw 
out  your  money.    On  my  death  if 
you  remain  in  the  Bank  your  share 
will  be  increased  to  a  third  on  your 
bringing  in  another  five  thousand. 
You  know  enough  about  the  ac- 
counts  to   know — " 

"That  it's  a  most  generous  offer," 
Arthur  exclaimed  his  fdce  aglow. 
With  thefrankness  and  enthusiasm, 
the  sparkling  eye  and  ready  word 
that  won  him  so  many  friends,  he 
expressed  his  thanks. 

"Well,  lad,"  the  other  answered 
pleasantly,  "I  like  you.  Still  you 
had  better  take  a  short  time  to 
consider  the  matter." 

"I  want  no  time,"  Arthur  de- 
clared. "My  only  difficulty," 
candidly,  "is  about  the  money. 
My  mother's  six  thousand  is 
charged  on  Garth,  you  see." 

This  was  a  fact  well  known  to 
Ovington,  and  one  which  he  had 
taken  into  his  reckoning.  Perhaps, 
butforit,hehad  not  meant  making 
the  offer  at  this  moment.  But  he 
concealed  his  satisfaction,  and  a  smile,  and  "Isn't  there  a 
provision  for  calling  it  up?"    he  said. 

"Yes,  there  is— at  three  months.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
my  mother — " 

"Surely  she  would  not  object  under  the  circumstances. 
The  increased  income  might  be  divided  between  you  so 
that  it  would  be  to  her  profit  as  well  as  to  your  advantage 
to  make  the  change.  Three  months,  eh?  Well,  suppose  we 
say  the  money  to  be  paid  and  the  articles  of  partnership  to 
be  signed  four  months  from  now?" 

Difficulties  never  loomed  very  large  in  this  young  man's 
eyes.  "Very  good,  sir,"  he  said  gratefully.  "Upon  my  hon- 
our, I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 

"It  won't  be  all  on  your  side,"  the  banker  answered  good 
humouredly.  "Your  name's  worth  something,  and  you  are 
keen.  I  wish  to  heaven  you  could  infect  Clement  with  a 
tithe  of  your  keenness." 

"I'll  try,  sir,"  Arthur  replied  buoyantly.  At  that  moment 
he  felt  that  he  could  move  mountains. 

"Well,  that's  settled  then.  Send  Rodd  to  me,  will  you? 
and  do  you  see  if  I  have  left  my  pocket  book  in  the  house. 
Betty  may  know  where  it  is." 

Arthur  went  through  the  bank  stepping  on  air.  He  gave 

Rodd  his  message,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  was  in  the  house. 

As  he  crossed  the  hall  his  heart  beat  high.   Lord,  how  he 

would  work!    What  feats  of  banking  he  would  perform! 

How  great  would  he  make  Ovington's,  so  that  not  only 

Aldshire  but  Lombard  Street  should  ring  with  its  fame! 

For  he  felt  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  work  miracles.   The 

greatest  things  seemed  easy  at  this  moment.   The  age  of 

gold! 

He  burst  into  song.    He  stopped.    "Betty!"    he  cried. 

"Who  is  that  rude  boy?"  the  girl  retorted,  appearing 

on  the  stairs  above  him. 

He  bowed  with  ceremony,  his  hand  on  his  heart,  his 
eyes  dancing.  "You  see  before  you  the  Industrious  Appren- 
tice!" he  said.  "He  has  received  the  commendation  of  his 
master.  It  remains  only  that  he  should  lay  his  success  at 
the  feet  of — his  master's  daughter!" 

She  blushed,  despite  herself.  "How  silly  you  are!"  she 
cried.  But  when  he  set  his  foot  on  the  lowest  stair  as  if  to 
join  her,  she  fled  nimbly  up  and  escaped.   On  the  landing 
above  she  stood.  "Congratulations,  sir," 
she  said,  looking  over  the   balusters. 
"But  a  little  less  forwardness  and  a 
little    more    modesty,  if    you    please! 
It  was  not  in  your  articles    that  you 
should  call  me  Betty."        '  ' 

""They  are  cancelled!  They  are 
gone!"  he  retorted.  "Come  down,  Betty! 
Come  down  and  I  will  tell  you  such 
things — " 

But  she  only  made  a  mocking  face  at 
him.  and  vanished.  A  moment  later  her 
voice  broke  forth  somewhere  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house.  She,  too,  was 
singing. 

CHAPTER    VI 

DETWEEN  the  village  and  Garth  the 
•»-'  fields  sank  gently,  to  rise  again  to 
the  clump  of  beeches  which  masked  the 
house.  On  the  farther  side  the  ground 
fell  more  sharply  into  the  narrow  valley 


over  which  the  Squire's  window  looked,  and  which  separ- 
ated the  knob  whereon  Garth  stood  from  the  cliffs. 

The  road  leaving  the  village  made  a  right-angled  turni 
round  Garth  and  then,  ascending,  ran  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  Thirty  Acres,  skirting  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
Along  the  lower  edge  of  the  covert  between  wood  and  water 
there  ran  also  a  field-path,  a  right  of  way  much  execrated 
by  the  Squire.  It  led  by  a  sinuous  course  to  the  Acherley 
property,  and,  alas,  for  good  resolutions,  along  it  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  very  day  which  saw  the  elder  Ovington 
at  Garth,  came  Clement  Ovington,  sauntering  as  usual. 

He  carried  a  gun  but  he  carried  it  as  he  might  have 
carried  a  stick,  for  he  had  long  passed  the  bounds  within 
which  he  had  a  right  to  shoot;  and,  at  all  times,  his  shoot- 
ing was  as  much  an  excuse  for  a  walk  among  the  objects, 
he  loved  as  anything  else.  He  had  left  his  horse  at  the 
Griffin  Arms  in  the  village,  and  he  might  have  made  hi& 
way  thither  more  quickly  by  the  road.  . 

At  a  stile  which  crossed  the  path  he  came  to  a  stand. 
Something  had  caught  his  eye.  It  was  a  trifle,  to  which 
nine  men  but  of  ten  would  not  have  given  a  thought,  for 
it- was  no  more  than  a  clump  of  snowdrops  in  the  wood  on 
his  right.  But  a  shaft  of  wintry  sunshine,  striking  athwart 
the  tiny  globes  lifted  them,  star-like,  above  the  brown  leaves: 
about  them,  and  he  paused,  admiring  them — thinking- 
no  evil,  and  far  from  foreseeing  what  was  to  happen.  He 
wondered  if  they  were  wild — or — and  he  looked  about 
for  any  trace  of  human  hands — a  keeper's  cottage  might 
have  stood  here.  He  saw  no  trace,  but  still  he  stood,  en- 
tranced by  the  white  blossoms  that,  virgin-like,  bowed  meek 
heads  to  the  sunlight  that  visited  them. 

He  might  have  paused  longer,  if  a  sound  had  not  brought 
him  abruptly  to  earth.  He  turned.  To  his  dismay  he  saw  a 
girl, three  or  four  paces  from  him,  waiting  to  cross  the  stile. 
How  long  she  had  been  waiting,  how  long  watching  him, 
he  did  not  know,  and  in  confusion — for  he  had  not  dreamed 
that  there  was  a  human  being  within  a  mile  of  him — and 
with  a  hurried  snatch  at  his  hat,  he  moved  out  of  the  way. 
The  girl  stepped  forward,  colouring  a  little,  for  she  fore- 
saw that  she  must  climb  the  stile  under  the  young  man's 
eye.  Instinctively,  he  held  out  a  hand  to  assist  her,  and  in 
the  act — he  never  knew  how,  nor  did  she — the  gun  slipped 
from  his  grasp,  or  the  trigger  caught  in  a  bramble.  A  sheet 
of  flame  tore  between  them,  the  blast  of  the  powder  rent 
the  air. 

"O  my  God!"  he  cried.  He  reeled  back,  shielding  his 
eyes  with  his  hands. 

The  smoke  hid  the  girl,  and  for  a  long  moment,  a  mo- 
ment of  such  agony  as  he  had  never  known,  Clement's 
heart  stood  still.  What  had  he  done,  oh,  what  had  he  done 
at  last,  with  his  cursed  carelessness?  Had  he  killed  her? 
Slowly,  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  he  saw- — he  saw 
the  girl.  She  was  on  her  feet — thank  God  she  was  on  her 
feet!  She  was  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  stile.  Butwas 
she — "Are  you — are  you — "  he  tried  to  frame  words,  but 
his  voice  was  a  whistle. 

She  clung  in  silence  to  the  rail,  her  face  whiter  than  the 
quilted  bonnet  she  wore.  But  he  saw — thank  God,  he  saw 
no  wound,  no  blood,  no  hurt,  and  his  own  blood  moved 
again,  his  lungs  filled  again  with  a  mighty  inspiration. 
"For  pity's  sake,  say  you  are  not  hurt!"  he  prayed.  "For 
God's  sake,  speak!" 

But  the  shock  had  robbed  her  of  speech,  and  he  feared 
that  she  was  going  to  swoon.  He  looked  helplessly  at  the 
brook.  If  she  did,  what  ought  he  to  do?  "Oh,  a  curse  on 
my  carelessness!"  he  cried.  "I  shall  never,  never  for- 
give myself." 

It  had  in  truth  been  a  narrow,  a  most  narrow  escape,  and 
at  last  she  found  words  to  say  so.  "I  heard  the  shot — pass," 
she  whispered,  and  shuddering  closed  her  eyes  again, 
overcome  by  the  remembrance. 

"But  you  are  not  hurt?  They  did  pass!  Tell  me! 
sayso!"  The  horror  of  thatwhich  might  have  been,  of  that 
which  had  so  nearly  been,  overcame  him  anew,  gave  a 
fresh  poignancy  to  his  tone.  "You  are  sure — sure  that  you 
are  not  hurt?" 

"No,  I  am  not  hurt,"  she  whispered.  "But  I  am  very 
— very  frightened.  Don't  speak  to  me.  I 
shall   be   right — in   a   minute." 

"Can  I  do  anything?  Get  you  some 
water?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  he  stood,  look- 
ing solicitously  at  her,  still  fearing  that 
she  might  swoon,  and  wondering  afresh 
what  he  ought  to  do  if  she  did.  But  after 
a  minute  or  so  she  sighed,  and  a  little  col- 
our came  back  to  her  face.  "It  was  near, 
oh  so  near!"  she  whispered,  and  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands.  Presently, 
and  more  certainly,  "Why  did  you  have 
it — at  full  cock?"  she  asked. 

"God  knows!"  he  owned.  "It  was — 
unpardonable.  But  that  is  what  I  am! 
I  am  a  fool,  and  forget  things.  I  was  think- 
ing of  .something  else,  I  did  not  hear  you 
come  up,  and  when  I  found  you  there  I 
was  startled." 

"I  saw."  She  smiled  faintly.  "But  it 
was — careless." 

"Horribly!     Horribly  careless!    It  was 
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wicked!"    He  simply  could   not  humble  himself  enough. 

She  was  more  herself  now,  and  she  looked  at  him,  took 
him  in,  and  was  sorry  for  him.  She  removed  her  hands 
from  the  rail  and  though  her  fingers  trembled  she  straight- 
ened her  bonnet.   "You  are  Mr.  Ovington?" 

"Yes,  Clement.   And  you  are  Miss  Griffin,  are  you  not?" 

"Yes.  You  are  a  friend,"  smihng  tremulously,  "of  my 
cousin's.    I  have  heard  of  you  from  him." 

"Yes.   May  I  help  you  over  the  stile.   Oh,  your  basket!" 

She  saw  that  it  lay  some  yards  away,  blackened  by  pow- 
der, one  corner  shot  away;  so  narrow  had  been  the  escape! 
He  had  a  feeling  of  sickness  as  he  picked  it  up.  "You  must 
not  go  on  alone,"  he  said.     "You  might  faint." 

"Not  now.  But  I  shall  not  go  on.  What — "  her  eyes 
strayed  to  the  wood,  and  curiosity  stirred  in  her.  "What 
were  you  looking  at  so  intently,  Mr.  Ovington,  that  you 
did  not  hear  me?" 

He  coloured.  "Oh,  nothing!  It  was  nothing,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"But  it  must  have  been  something,"  she  persisted.  Her 
curiosity  was  strengthened. 

"Well,  if  you  wish  to  know,"  he  confessed,  shamefacedly, 
"I  was  looking  at  those  snowdrops." 

"Those   snowdrops?" 

"Don't  you  see  how  the  sunlight  touches  them?  What  a 
little  island  of  light  they  make  among  the  brown  leaves?" 

"How  odd!"  She  stared  at  the  snowdrops  and  then  at 
him.  "I  thought  that  only  painters  and  poets,  Mr.  Words- 
worth and  people  like  that,  noticed  those  things.  But  per- 
haps you  are  a  poet?" 

"Goodness,  no!"  he  cried.  "A  poet?  But  I  am  fond  of 
looking  at  things — out  of  doors,  you  know.  A  little  way 
back,"  he  pointed  up-stream,  the  way  he  had  come,  "I 
saw  a  rat  sitting  on  a  lily  leaf,  cleaning  its  whiskers  in  the 
sun — the  prettiest  thing  you 
ever  saw.  And  an  old  man 
working  at  Bache's  told  me  that 
he — but,  I  beg  your  pardon! 
How  can  I  talk  of  such  things 
when   I  remember — " 

He  stopped,  overcome  by  the 
recollection  of  that  through 
which  they  had  passed.  She 
was  inclined  to  ask  him  to  go  on, 
but  she  remembered  in  time  that 
this,  all  this  was  very  irregular. 
What  would  her  father  say? 
And  Miss  Peacock?  Yet,  if  this 
was  irj-egular,  so  was  the  adven- 
ture itself.  She  would  never  for- 
get his  face  of  horror,  the  appeal 
in  his  eyes,  his  poignant  anxiety. 
No,  it  was  impossible  to  act  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  between 
them,  impossible  to  be  stiff  and 
to  talk  at  arm's  length,  about 
prunes  and  prisms,  with  a  per- 
son who  had  all  but  taken  her 
life — and  who  was  so  very  peni- 
tent. And  then  it  was  all  so  in- 
teresting, so  out  of  the  common, 
so  like  the  things  that  happened 
in  books,  like  that  dreadful 
fall  from  the  cob  at  Lyme  in 
Persuasion'.  And  he  was  not 
ordinary,  not  like  other  people. 
He  looked  at  snowdrops! 

But  she  must  not  linger  now. 
Later  when  she  was  alone  in  her 
room,  she  could  piece  it  all  to- 
•gether  and  make  a  whole  of  it, 
and  think  of  it,  and  compass  the 
"full  wonder  of  the  adventure. 
But  she  must  go  now.  "Will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  basket?" 
.•she  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  carry  it,"  he 
said.  "You  must  not  go  alone. 
Indeed  you  must  not.  Miss 
'Griffin.  You  may  feel  it  more  by 
and  by.  You  may — go  off  sud- 
denly." He  was  still  troubled 
•about  her. 

"Oh,"  she  repHed,  smiling, 
"I  shall  not  go  off,  now.  as  you 
•call  it." 

"I  will  only  come  as  far  as  the 
mill,"  humbly.  "Please  let  me 
do  that." 

She  could  not  say  no,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  of  her; 
and  she  turned  with  him.  "I 
shall  never  forgive  myself,"  he 
repeated.  "Never!  Never!  I 
shall  dream  of  the  moment  when 
liost  sight  of  you  in  the  smoke 
and  thought  that  I  had  killed  you. 
It  was  horrible!  Horrible!" 
He  covered  his  eyes.  "It  will 
•come   back    to   me   often." 


He  thought  so  much  of  it  that  he  was  moving  away  with- 
out his  gun,  leaving  it  lying  on  the  ground.  It  was  she  who 
reminded  him      "Are  you  not  going  to  take  your  gun?" 

He  went  back  for  it,  covered  afresh  with  confusion. 
What  a  stupid  fellow  she  must  think  him!  She  waited 
while  he  fetched  it,  and  as  she  waited  she  had  a  new  and 
not  unpleasant  sensation.  Never  before  had  she  been  on 
these  terms,  with  a  man.  The  men  whom  she  had  known 
had  always  taken  the  upper  hand  with  her.  Her  father, 
Arthur  even,  had  either  played  with  her  or  condescended 
to  her.  In  her  experience  it  was  the  woman's  part  to  be 
ordered  and  directed,  to  give  way  and  to  be  silent.  But  here 
the  parts  were  reversed.  This  man^she  had  seen  how 
he  looked  at  her,  how  he  humbled  him.self  before  her!  And 
he  was — interesting.  As  he  came  back  to  her  carrying  the 
gun,  she  eyed  him  with  attention.   She  took  note  of  him. 

Now  she  had  never  given  much  thought  to  any  man's 
eyes  before,  and  that  she  did  so  now,  and  criticized  and 
formed  an  opinion  of  them —  implied  a  change  of  attitude, 
a  change  in  her  relations  and  the  man's;  and  instinctively 
she  acknowledged  this  by  the  lead  she  took.  "It  seems  so 
strange,"  she  said,  half- playfully — when  had  she  ever 
rallied  a  man  before?  "that  you  should  think  of  such  things 
as  you  do.  Snowdrops,  I  mean.  I  thought  you  were  a 
banker,    Mr.   Ovington." 

"A  very  bad  banker,"  he  replied  ruefully.  "To  tell  the 
truth,  Miss  Griffin,  I  hate  banking.  Pounds,  shillings  and 
pen^ce — and  this!"  He  pointed  to  the  smiling  country 
about  them,  the  stream,  the  sylvan  path  they  were  tread- 
ing, the  wood  beside  them  with  its  depths  gilded  here  and 
there  by  a  ray  of  the  sun.  "A  desk  and  aledger — and  this. 
Oh,  I  hate  them!  I  would  like  to  live  out  of  doors.  I  want 
— "  in  a  burst  of  candour — "to  live  my  own  life!  To  be 
able  to  follow  my  own  bent  and  make  the  most  of  myself." 


The  imoke  hid  the  flrl  and  for  a  lone  moment,  a  moment  of  aoch  acony  a«  he  had  never  known. 


"Perhaps,"  she  said  with  naivete,  "you  would  like  to 
be  a  country  gentleman?"  And  indeed  the  lot  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman  in  that  day  was  an  enviable  one. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  his  tone  deprecating  the  idea.  He  did 
not  aspire  to  that. 

"But  what  then?"  She  did  not  quite  understand. 
"Have  you  no  ambition?" 

"I'd  like  to  be — "  in  a  burst  of  candour — "a  farmer,  if 
I  had  my  way." 

That  surprised  as  well  as  dashed  her.  She  thought  of  her 
father's  tenants  and  her  face  fell.  "Oh,  bift,"  she  said, 
"a  farmer?  Why?"  He  was  not  like  any  farmer  she  had 
ever  seen. 

But  he  would  not  be  dashed.  "To  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,"  he  answered  stoutly, 
though  he  knew  that  he  had  sunk  in  her  eyes.  "Just  that; 
but  after  all  isn't  that  worth  doing?  Isn't  that  better  than 
burying  your  head  in  a  ledger  and  counting  other  people's 
money  while  the  sun  shines  out  of  doors,  and  the  rain  falls 
sweetly,  and  the  earth  smells  fresh  and  pure?  Besides, 
it  is  all  I  am  good  for.  Miss  Griffin.  I  do  think  I  under- 
stand a  bit  about  that.  I've  read  books  about  it  and 
I've  kept  my  eyes  open,  and — and  what  one  likes  one  does 
well,  you  know." 
»   "But  farmers — " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  sorrowfully,  "it  must  seem  a  very  low 
thing  to  you." 

"Farmers  don't  look  at  snowdrops,  Mr.  Ovington,"  she 
said,  with  a  gleam  of  fun  in  her  eyes. 

"Don't  they?  Then  they  ought  to,  and  they'd  learn  a 
lot  that  they  don't  know  now.  I've  met  men,  labouring 
men  who  can't  read  or  write,  and  it's  wonderful  the  things 
they  know  about  the  land  and  the  way  plants  grow  on  it 
and  the  live  things  that  are  only  seen  at  night,  or  stealing 
to  their  homes  at  daybreak. 
And  there's  a  new  wheat,  a 
wheat  I  was  reading  about  yes- 
terday, Cobbett's  corn,  it  is 
galled,  that  I  am  sure  would  do 
about  here  if  anyone  would  try 
it.  But  there,"  remembering 
himself  and  to  whom  he  was  talk- 
ing, "this  can  have  no  interest 
for  you.  Only  wouldn't  you  rath- 
er plod  home  weary  at  night,  feel- 
ing that  you  had  done  something 
and  with  all  this,"  he  waved  his 
hand,  "sinking  to  rest  about  you, 
and  the  horses  going  down  to  wat- 
er, and  the  cattle  lowing  to  be 
let  into  the  byres,  and — and 
all  that,"  growing  confused, 
as  he  felt  her  eyes  upon  him, 
"than  get  up  from  a  set  of  led- 
gers with  your  head  aching  and 
your  eyes  muddled  with  figures?" 
"I'm  afraid  I  have  never  tried 
either,"  she  said  primly.  But  she 
smiled.  She  found  him  new,  his 
notions  unlike  those  of  the  people 
about  her,  and  certainly  unlike 
those  of  a  common  farmer.  She 
did  not  comprehend  all  his  half- 
expressed  or  ill-expressed  thought 
but  not  for  that  was  she  the  less 
resolved  to  remember  them,  and 
to  think  of  them  at  her  leisure. 
For  the  present  here  was  the 
mill  and  they  must  part.  At 
the  mill,  the  field-path  that 
they  were  following  fell  into  a 
lane,  which  on  the  right  ^ose 
steeply  to  the  road — on  the 
left  crossed  a  cart-bridge  shaken 
perpetually  by  the  road  and 
splashed  by  the  spray  of  the  great 
mill-wheel.  Thence  it  wound  up- 
wards, rough  and  stony,  to  the 
back  premises  of  Garth. 

He,  too,  knew  that  this  divis- 
ion of  the  ways  meant  parting, 
and  humility  clothed  him.  "Hea- 
vens, what  a  fool  I've  been,"  he 
said,  blushing  ingenuously  as  he 
met  her  eyes.  "What  must  you 
think  of  my  prating  about  my- 
self when  I  ought  to  have  been 
thinking  only  of  you  and  asking 
your    pardon." 

"For  nearly  shooting  nie?" 
"Yes— and  thank  God,  thank 
God,"   with   emotion,    "that   it 

«^^^^^^^  was  ho  worse." 

^ifl^^^H  "I  do,"  she  said  gravely. 

i^^^^^H  "I  ought  never  to  forgive  my- 

self!   I  ought  never  to  carry  a 
gun    again!" 

"I  won't  exact  that  penalty," 
she  replied. 

Continued  on  page  l,i 
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High  Wheat  Prices  in  1923? 

Europe's  Crop  in  That  Year  Will  he  Light,  says  Savant 


SIR  W.  H.  BEVERIDGE 


THAT  there  are  cycles  of  high  and  low 
barometric  pressure,  extending  over  a 
certain  period  of  years  with  as  great  a  reg- 
ularity almost  as  the  seasons,  and  that 
these  cycles  have  a  direct  effect  on  world 
wheat  crops  and  the  prices  thereof,  is 
the  interesting  contention  of  Sir  W.  H.  Bev- 
eridge,  who  has  been  discussing  the  phen- 
omenon in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Econ- 
omic  Journal. 

There  is  hardly  any  enterprise  more  de- 
luding or  more  desperate  than  the  search 
for  weather  cycles,  and,  as  the  author 
puts  it,  "the  gold  which  investigators 
gather  turns  incessantly  to  ashes."  Nev- 
ertheless, his  study  of  the  subject  has 
brought  about  a  conviction  that  the  15.3 
year  cycle  seems  to  have  the  ring  of  true 
metal.  As  an  influence  on  wheat  prices, 
he  contends  that  it  issues,  "brilliant  and 
unmistakable  from  the  crucible  of  mathe- 
matical analysis."  It  had  already  been 
found  independently  in  other  figures,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Beveridge,  it  has  main- 
tained itself  for  350  years,  a  fact  which  he 
claims  to  have  substantiated  by  records 
available  during  that  period  of  grain  pro- 
duction and  of  contemporaneous  baro- 
metric pressure,  due  apparently  in  some 
instances  to  sun-spots  or  their  absence. 
His  investigations,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  carried  to  as  early  a  period  as  the 
year  1500,  A.D. 

Recognition  of  a  periodicity  so  marked 
and  so  long-lived  must  affect  our  whole 
attitude  to  the  general  problem  of  weather 
cycles,  but  it  leaves  investigators  faced  by 
many  and  difficult  problems.  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge presents  his  conclusions  after  giving 
considerable  attention  to  theories  advanc- 
ed previously  as  to  shorter  cycles. 

In  brief,  he  says,  first,  that  the  yields  of 
harvests  in  Western  and  Central  Europe, 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
have  been  subject  to  a  periodic  influence 
or  (Combination  of  such  influences  tending 
to  produce  bad  harvests  at  intervals  of 
about  15.3  years,  the  first  epoch  falling  in 
1556.  This  proposition,  he  declares,  is 
about  as  certain  as  harmonic  analysis  can 
make  it.  Secondly,  he  points  out,  this 
period  of  15.3  years,  though  correspond- 
ing to  certain  physical  facts,  is  not  a  per- 
manent one,  but  arises  from  a  temporary 
combination  of  two  or  more  shorter  cycles. 
He  adds:  "This  proposition,  though  not 
certain,  is  in  both  of  its  branches  highly 
probable." 

In  the  third  place,  the  shorter  cycles, 
whose  combination  gives  rise  to  the  Bev- 
eridge theory  of  15.3  year  periods  from 
the  year  1556  onwards,  and  which  are 
themselves  more  permanent  than  their 
combination,  are  periods  of  4.374  years, 
5.11  years,  2.74  years  and  3.71  years. 
"This  proposition,"  he  admits,  "is  a  spe- 
culation as  to  whose  plausibility  and  truth 
different  readers  will  take  different  views." 

On  the  last  issue,  however,  he  says  the 
world  may  look  for  enlightenment  in  the 
near  future.  The  next  maximum  phase  of 
the  15.3  year  cycle  is  due  in  the  year  1923, 
which  is  123  years  from  the  memorable 
dearth  of  1800.  The  author  declares  that 
if  that  cycle  is  operative  and  punctual 
the  harvests  of  Western  Europe  reaped  in 


1923  will  be  generally  deficient.  He  caut- 
iously adds  that  if  the  said  harvests  are 
up  to  or  above  the  normal,  or  if  the  worst 
harvest  comes  just  too  soon,  in  1922,  or 
just  too  late,  in  1924,  this  will  not  disprove 
the  reality  of  the  15.3  year  period  itself. 
Such  departures  from  strict  accuracy  have 
happened  before.  But  it  will  prove,  to 
Mr.  Beveridge's  way  of  thinking,  that  the 
explanation  of  that  period  as  being  made 
up  of  shorter  cycles  of  definite  length  are 
faulty.  A  maximum  phase  in  barometric 
pressure  should  return  between  February 
and  September  of  1923,  a  remarkably 
close  conjunction.    He  proceeds: — 

"If  the  harvest  of  that  year  is  deficient, 
this  will  tend  to  confirm  my  third  proposi- 
tion (the  theory  of  the  shorter  cycles), 
and  in  the  excessively  improbable  event  of 
my  arithmetical  analysis  being  complete 
and  accurate  in  every  particular,  1923 
is  destined  to  repeat  something  like  the 
experiences  of  1316,  the  year  of  the  worst 
and  most  general  harvest  failure  known 
in  European  history.  But  it  would  be  rash 
to  count  on  this  without  further  inquiry. 


Meanwhile,  the  possibly  critical  year  of 
1923  approaches.  I  give  the  material  as  I 
have  it  at  present,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
induce  and  repay  study  by  others." 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Beveridge  in  the  course 
of  his  articles,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
there  are  influences  of  so  varied  a  natiu* 
affecting  the  growth  of  cropis  that  it  is 
difficult  to  gain  a  thorough  grasp  of  their 
composite  influence  in  given  cycles  of  good 
and  bad  crop  years.  Bad  crops  and  high 
prices  may  result  from  excessive  rainfall 
or  the  lack  of  rainfall,  or  they  may  de- 
pend on  the  combination  of  two  or  three 
independent  meteorological  factors  of 
different  types,  such  as  heavy  rainfall,  a 
fall  in  the  solar  constant,  and  some  spe- 
cial magnetic  condition.  A  true  periodi- 
city depending  on  the  conjunction  of  such 
disparate  ca-ses  may  not  appear  in  any 
meteorological  records  but  may  appear  in 
grain  prices.  Physical  factors,  electrical 
or  other,  in  the  sun  or  earth  may  affect 
the  growth  of  grain  directly  without  caus- 
ing an  appreciable  change  in  what  is  ord- 
inarily known  as  weather. 

"In  this  and  other  ways,  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  different  classes  of  re- 
cords may  prove  to  be  no  discrepancies  at 
all,"  he  insists.  "For  these  reasons  arith- 
metical analysis  such  as  has  been  attempt- 
ed here  may  prove  valuable  after  mathe- 
matical analysis  has  been  exhausted." 


Unwritten  Alliance,  Says  Gibbs 

Anglo-U.S.  Entente  Has  Advanced,  Owing  to  Recent 

Conferences 


SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS 


"'TpHERE  are  not  a  few  Americans,  but 
1  a  great  and  increasing  number,  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  united  in  a  common  policy  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world,  might  form 
an  unwritten  alliance,  in  closer  and  more 
intimate  friendship  to  make  that  policy 
prevail.    I  am  one  who  thinks  so  too." 

It  is  with  those  words  that  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs,  the  noted  British  journalist,  con- 
cludes his  impressions,  on  the  part  United 
States  will  play  in  world  peace,  in  an  arti- 
cle in  The  English  Review  of  Reviews. 
United    States'    attitude    toward    worid 


Sir 


politics  has  been  in  a   state  of  flux. 
Philip  analyses  it  as  follows: — 

"The  education  of  the  United  States  has 
been  painful  but  illuminating  on  the 
subject  of  economic  laws  and  their  inex- 
orable working  in  international  trade. 
For  some  time  after  the  Armistice,  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  in  the 
mass,  harked  back  to  the  detached  and 
isolated  policy  of  their  country  in  world 
affairs.  They  were  sick  to  death  of  all 
the  war  sentiment  which  had  been  over- 
worked with  wild  and  false  emotions. 
The  downfall  of  Wilson,  partly  engineered 
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by  political  enemies,  but  largely  de- 
nounced by  public  opinion,  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  psychological  causes  of  which 
the  strongest  certainly  was  a  deadly 
nausea  against  the  war  fever  and  a  general 
depression  of  disillusioned  minds  disgusted 
with  European  hatreds  and  politics.  'To 
Hell  with  it  all,'  said  the  average  Ameri- 
can. 'Let's  get  back  to  America,  and  back 
to  business.' 

"It  was  quite  a  long  time  before  the 
mass  of  Americans  discovered  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  'get  back,'  that  indeed  there 
was  no  getting  back  to  the  old  American 
aloofness  or  to  the  old  adventure  of 
business.  It  was  only  when  they  found 
great  stocks  on  their  hands  unsold  and 
unsalable,  when  a  wave  of  unemployment 
swept  over  their  cities,  when  their  capital 
became  crippled  because  the  moving 
tides  of  trade  had  fallen  to  a  low  ebb, 
that  they  realised  the  interdependence  of 
nations,  the  absolute  necessity  for  Ameri- 
ca to  lend  a  hand,  to  take  a  lead  even 
in  the  reconstruction  of  peoples  exhausted 
to  the  point  of  industrial  death,  by  the 
strain  of  war.  Now  that  that  has  bitten 
deeply  into  the  brain  of  every  thinking 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States, 
I  hear  them  talking  about  it  all  the  time 
on  the  smoking  cars,  on  long  distance 
trains,  which  are  the  conversational  rooms 
of  travellers,  and  where  the  'hard  cuss' 
gives  tongue  to  the  thoughts  that  are  in 
him." 

He  is  certain  the  United  States  is  not 
impelled  by  selfish  and  material  purposes, 
labelling  all  such  assertions  as  "gross  fal- 
sities"  and   "outrages"   on  the  truth: — 

"On  the  contrary,  I  find  everywhere  a 
welling  up  of  idealistic  sentiment,  a  crav- 
ing for  impulses  higher  than  self  interest, 
an  emotional  desire  for  the  United  States 
to  act  with  noble  and  disinterested  pur- 
poses in  the  way  of  world  peace.  A  great 
wave  of  pacifist  sentiment  has  spread 
over  the  United  States.  It  became  a  tid- 
al wave  about  the  walls  of  Washington, 
before  and  during  the  conference,  which 
were  stormed  by  petition,  deputation, 
addresses,  letters  and  telegrams  from 
thousands  of  societies  and  individuals, 
appealing  for  an  Act  of  World  Peace. 
Certain  books  by  war  correspondents  and 
others  like  FVederick  Palmer,  Will  Irwin, 
Irving  Cobb,  reflect  the  common  belief 
in  the  abominable  insanity  of  war.  In 
private  conversation,  I  hear  the  thought 
constantly  expressed  that  the  only  hojje 
for  the  white  peoples  is  a  demobilisation 
of  hatreds  and  of  services.  Mr.  Hughes 
expressed  the  spirit  of  the  whole  people, 
as  far  as  I  know  them,  when  he  said  "The 
thing  that  matters  is  that  we  are  working 
for  peace,  and  not  for  war.' 

"Europe — and  Great  Britain — are  lucky 
that  the  United  States  have  that  spirit  of 
peace,  and  I  don't  think  they  quite  realise 
their  luck  or  are  grateful  for  it.  For  what 
if  the  United  States  had  imperialistic  or 
aggressive  purposes?  What  if  public  op- 
inion there  had  been  influenced  by  minds 
working  not  for  peace  but  for  war  fas 
some  of  the  Irish  Americans  were  working 
a  year  and  less  ago),  particularly  with 
England?  In  that  case  I,  for  one,  should 
abandon  the  hope  of  any  reasonable  pro- 
gress of  humanity  and  should  retire  into  a 
dug-out  of  individualism.  It  is  enormous 
good  fortune  for  the  world  that  the  great 
democracy  of  the  West  is  pacific  by  in- 
stinct and  conviction  and  that  an  immense 
pressure  of  ideas  is  working  ever  for  the 
I>eace  of  the  future." 
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British  Enterprise  in  Peru 

Son  of  Former  Governor  of  B.  C.  Has  Acquired  Extraor- 
dinary Concession  in  South  America 


LONDON  STATIST 


IT  IS  owing  to  the  extraordinary  enter- 
prise and  initiative  of  the  Britisher  that 
some  of  the  very  richest  regions  on  the 
continent  of  South  America  have  been 
opened  for  commercial  exploitation.  The 
London  Statist  refers  in  a  recent  issue  to  a 
concession  granted  by  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment forlthe  construction,  within  a  per- 
iod of  seven  years,  of  a  railroad  from  I  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  Port  of  Yurumaguas, 
on  the  Hualaga  River.  This  contract  gives 
another  example  of  the  far-sighted  policy 
which  has  always  been  connected  with 
British  captains  of  commerce  and  industry, 
for  it  is  stated  that  this  line  is  tobe connect- 
ed with  Peruvian  railways  which  may  not 
be  finished  for  a  period  of  twelve  years! 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  Canad- 
ians to  note  that  the  concession  there,  says 
the  Statist,  is  to  Robert  William  Dunsmuir, 
son  of  a  former  Premier  and  Governor  of 
British  Columbia.  As  a  security  to  en- 
able him  to  pay  interest  on  the  money  the 
Peruvian  government  proposes  to  hand 
over  to  Mr.  Dunsmuir  the  tobacco  mon- 
opoly of  the  whole  republic  of  Peru  for  a 
period  of  thirty-three  years.  The  present 
monopoly  has  yielded  very  large  sumslto 
the  Peruvian  government  during  recent 
years,  for  railway  construction.  The 
Staiist  continues: 

"Peruvians  themselves  claim  that  this 
vast  district  east  of  the  Andes  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  population  of  100  million 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  will  require  an  invest- 
ment of  about  three  and  one-half  millions 
sterling  of  capital  spread  over  a  period  of 
seven  years.  Assuming  that  the  capital 
for  the  construction  of  the  line  can  be 
found  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  proposed,  and 
indeed,  will  be  more  or  less  a  condition, 
that  the  whole  of  the  materials,  tools,  and 
machinery  used  in  the  construction,  as  well 
as  the  rolling-stock,  shall  be  procured  in 
this  country.  These  would  include  large 
quantities  of  cement,  nails,  steel  bridge- 
work  and  framing,  corrugated  iron,  drilling 
machinery,  steam-shovels,  pile-driving 
machinery,  picks,  shovels  and  small  tools 
of  all  kinds,  machine-shop,  wood-working 
and  smith's  equipment,  and  other  mater- 
ial necessary  to  such  an  enterprise,  includ- 
ing the  docks,  warehouses,   freight  land 


coal-handling  machinery,  river  steamers 
and  tugs,  portable  houses,  tents,  general 
living  equipment,  supplies  of  clothes,  and 
houses  necessary  for  at  least  10,000 'work- 
men, and  possibly  their  families.  There 
are  coal  and  iron  mines  along  the  course  of 
the  proposed  railway,  and  assuming,  as 
above  said,  that  the  capital  were  obtained 
from  here,  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
explosives  and  various  kinds' of  machinery 
for  working  those  mines.  In  addition, 
the  proposed  line  would  run  through  an 
area  which  experts  believe  to  be  rich  in 
petroleum,  and  consequently  there  should 
be  a  good  demand  for  drilling  rigs  'and 
steam  equipment,  with  all  the  other  ac- 
cessories necessary,  for'the  winning  of  the 
oil  from  beneath  the  surface." 

The  Statist  speaks  with  warm  approval 
of  this  concession  to  Mr.  Dunsmuir,  re- 
marking that  the  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  naturally  and  perhaps  potentially 
the  richest  of  all  continents  and  has  little 
or  no  arid  regions  of  waste  lands.  "For 
practical  purposes,"  says  the  Statist,  "the 
Island  of  Great  Britain  may  be  described 
as  a  large  urban  district.  More  than  eighty 
per  cent,  of  our  population  is  engaged  in 
what  for  convenience  we  may  describe  as 
urban  pursuits.  We  have  lived  in  the  past 
by  investing  capital,  by  sending  out  'the 
products  of  our  great  factories 'for 'sale  in 
various  partsiof  the  world,  and  it  is  almost 
essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  economic 
position  we  have  so  Hong  enjoyed  in  this 
Island  that  'we  should  invest  'the  capital 
whereby  the  raw 'materials  needed  for'our 
food  and  manufactures 'are  obtained." 

The  Statist  points  out  that  the  real  means 
whereby  interest  on  invested  capital  is 
paid  is  supplied.  "In  England,"  says  this 
noted  financial  weekly: 

"We  happen  to  require  food  and  raw 
materials,  because  we  produce  a  quite 
inadequate  total  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  enormous  population.  New  countries, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  a  superabund- 
ance of  food  and  raw  materials,  require 
supplies  of  manufactures  and  the  services 
which  people  situated  as  we  are,  for  ex- 
ample, are  able  to  render,  and  they  pay  for 
those  supplies  of  manufactures  and  services 
by  sending  an  additional  amount  of  food 
and  raw  materials  to  those  countries  which 
require  them." 


Rockefeller  Never  Shouts 

Close-up  View  of  World's  Richest  Man  Explains  Characteristics 

GEORGE  D.  ROGERS 


A  SOMEWHAT  different  view  of  John 
-'^  D.  Rockefeller  is  that  which  is  given 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by  George 
D.  Rogers,  who  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  thirty  years  'ago 
as  its  first  stenographer,  and  latterly  was 
the  right-hand  man  and  financial  secretary 
of  John  D.  himself. 

Mr.  Rogers  says  that  this  man,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  amassed  in  his  lifetime  the 
greatest  number  of  dollars  ever  controlled 
by  a  single  individual,  is  "so  slow  as  to  be 
exasperating"  and  also  states  positively 
that  on  only  one  or  two 'occasions  has  he 
heard  Mr.  Rockefeller  raise  his  voice  above 
a  low,  conversational  tone. 

The  writer  demonstrates,  by  an  interest- 
ing example,  how  Mr.  Rockefeller 'is  able 
to  make  his  point  just  as  effective  by 
"sitting  tight"  and  by  asing  his  ordinary 
conversational  tone  to'entrap  a  questioner. 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  wit- 
nes(!  in  an  important  law 'suit  in  which  a 
very  large  sum  of'money  was'involved  and 
a  principle  of  vital  importance  was  at 
stake.  Under  cross-examination  his  man- 
ner was'quiet,  his  face  inscrutable  and  ex- 
pressionless, as  he  answered  the  questions 
put 'to  him  by  a  malicious  attorney,  who 
at  one  juncture  of  the  proceedings'shouted: 

"Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  call  for'the  produc- 
tion of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  you  on  such 
a  date." 

The  letter  in  question  was'fuU  of  inquir- 
ies relative  to 'Standard  Oil  affairs  which, 
we  are  assured,  the  attorney  had  no  legal 
right  to 'know.  It  wa.s  produced,  marked 
as  an  exhibit,  and  then  read  with  great 
gusto. 


Question:     "Mr.    Rockefeller,  you  re- 
ceived that  letter?" 
Answer:  "I  think  I  did,  Judge." 
Question:  "Did  you  answer  that  letter?" 
Answer:  "I  think  not,  Judge." 
A  second  and  a  third  letter  of  other 
dates  were  marked  for  exhibit  with  the 
same  procedure  and  the  same  questions 
and  answers,  the  latter  in  a  soft,  almost 
purring  voice.    Then  followed : 

Question:  "You   say   you   received    all 
those  letters,  Mr.  Rockefeller?" 
Answer:  "I  think  I  did.  Judge." 
Question:  "You  say  you  did  not  answer 
any  of  those  letters?" 
Answer:  "I  don't  think  I  did.  Judge." 
Question:  "Why    didn't    you     answer 
those  letters?    You  knew  me,  didn't  you  ?" 
Answer:  "Oh,  yes!    I  knew  you!" 
"The  effect,"  says  Mr.   Rogers,   "was 
electrical  as  the  words  snapped  out  with 
smarting    emphasis    behind    them.     The 
attorney  grew  almost  apoplectic  with  rage. 
The  room  became  as  still  as  death.     Mean- 
while Mr.  Rockefeller  had  not  so  much  as 
moved  a  muscle,  and  sat  there  as'though  he 
did  not  know'what  it  was  all  about." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  represented 
at  various  times  as  a  sort  of  a  miser  who 
might  sit  fingering  over  his  gold  or  gain 
inexpressible  joy  by  personally  cutting  his 
coupons.  As  a  refutation  of  this,  Mr. 
Rogers  says  'that  it  'was  decided  at  one 
time  that  the  Rockefeller  fortune  was  gain- 
ing momentum  like  a  snow-ball  and  pyra- 
miding with  geometric  progression  so  that 
as  a  question  of  policy  and  convenience  his 
securities  were  divided  up  and  not'all  kept 


in  one  safe-deposit  vault.  It  was  also 
decided  to  make  a  change  so  that  ample 
quarters  would  be  provided  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Rogers  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
safe  builders,  and  plans  were  made  which 
finally  resulted  in  large  steel  vaults  built 
inside  the  regular  safe-deposit  vault. 
These  inner  vaults  were  fitted  with  steel 
shelving  and  small  chrome-steel  boxes 
for  securities,  and  protected  by  heavy 
combination  doors.  Each  vault  opened 
out  into'a  clear  space  known  as  the  coupon- 
room,  which  was  protected  by  heavy  steel 
bars.  This  room'was  equipped  with  tables, 
stools  and  coupon  cutters,  so  that  from 
three  to  six  men,  as  occasion  required, 
could  cut  coupons  at  one  time.  Proud  of 
the  job,  the  financial  secretary  appealed  to 
Rockefeller  to  inspect  the  treasure  house. 
"It  was  on  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  had  come  to  the  office,  and  we 
walked  the  few  steps  from  the  New  Street 
entrance  of  26  'Broadway  to  the  Produce 
Exchange  vaults.  The  guards  recognized 
me  and  swung  open  the  door.    They  did 


not  know  that  my  little  importance  was 
completely  overshadowed  by  my  compan- 
ion, whom  they  did  not  know.  I  motioned 
to  the  general  manager,  and  as  he  came 
forward  I  presented  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  greeted  him  cordially,  then 
began  in  his  usual  way  to 'ask  questions. 
How  many  customers  have  you?  What 
is  your'average  rental?  How  many  stock 
holders  has  your  company?  What  divi- 
dends do  you  pay?  and  so  on.  Meanwhile 
we  had  advanced  to  the  coupon-room,  and 
I  had  worked  the  combinations  on  two  or 
three  of  the  vaults.  Mr.  Rockefeller  step- 
ped inside  and  glanced  around  casually  at 
the  boxes,  all  numbered  in  consecutive 
order.  I  pulled  two  or  three  open  to  show 
him  how  The  bonds  were  kept.  After  a 
moment  or  two  he  vouchsafed  speech. 

"  'Yes,  Mr.  Rogers,  it's  all  very  nice; 
shows  a  good  system.  I'm  glad  to  have 
seen  it.-   Let's  go.' 

"In  all,  he  was  there  for  possibly  ten 
minutes,  and  during  all  the  years  that  I 
had  charge  of  his  securities  this  was  the 
only  time  that  he  ever  entered  his  vaults." 


Queen  Elizabeth  Was  Moral 

Recent  Investigations  Show   That  She  Was  Entitled  to 
Name  of  "Virgin  Queen" 

ROBERT  HILLYER 


'T*HE  morals  of  Queen  Elizabeth  have 
■*■  long  been  a  subject  for  discussion 
and  disputation  by  historians  and  histori- 
cal students,  as  well  as  the  casual  reader 
of  British  history.  According  to  some  his- 
torians, she  was  supposed  to  have  no  more 
morals  than  her  interesting  cousin,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Probably  most  readers, 
despite  Elizabeth's  title  of  "The  Virgin 
Queen,"  would  not  dispute  the  fact  if 
someone  spoke  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
having  been  the  mistress  of  Leicester,  of 
Essex,  of  Raleigh  and  of  Hatton. 

New  light  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  private 
life  and  private  character  is  thrown  by 
Frederick  Chamberlin,  a  very  erudite 
American  student  of  history,  in  a  book 
entitled,  "The  Private  Character  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  which  is  reviewed  in  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  and  Magazine 
by  Robert  Hillyer.  Mr.  Hillyer  has  appar- 
ently read  Chamberlin's  book  with  not 
only  keen  interest  but  keen  sympathy, 
and  he  writes: 

"Mr.  Chamberiin  opens  his  narrative 
with  an  account  of  those  terrible  two  years 
when  the  little  girl,  Elizabeth,  steered 
her  precarious  course  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  trained  diplomat  through  the  plots 
laid  for  her  political  destruction  by  the 
unscrupulous  Protector,  Somerset,  and 
for  her  moral  destruction  by  the  Protector's 
infamous  brother.  Admiral  Seymour. 
"One  story  quoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlin  is 
characteristic  of  the  Queen  whom  Voltaire 
called  'the  glory  of  her  sex.'  At  the  time 
of  the  incident  Elizabeth  was  66  years  old- 

"  'At  her  majesty's  returning  from 
Hampton  Court,  the  day  being  pass- 
ing foul,  she  would  (as  her  custom 
is)  go  on  horseback,  although  she  is 
scarce  able  to  sit  upright,  and  my  lord 
Hunsdon  said.  "It  was  not  meet  for 
one  of  her  majesty's  years  to  ride  in 
such  a  storm."  She  answered,  in  great 
anger.  "My  years!  Maids,  to  your 
horses  quickly,"  and  so  rode  all  the 
way.' 

"Elizabeth  was  what  the  English  would 
call  'sporting'  and  that  trait,  if  none  other, 
should  have  preserved  the  creator  and- 
saver  of  their  country  from  the  unchival- 
rous  treatment  they  have  accorded  her 
memory.  Her  last  'gesture  of  challenge' 
was  to  Death  itself.  'The  craven  James  VI, 
of  Scotland,  'whose  aim  and  ambition  for 
many  years  had  been  her  death,'  heard 
rumors,  when  the  Queen  was  69,  that  she 
was  near  her  end.  Her  response  to  this 
hope  of  her  impatient  successor  was  one 
of  those  heroic  jests  in  which  she  was  so 
fond  of  indulging.  'Her  method  was  to 
have  the  Scottish  Ambassador,  when  he 
called  to  see  her  on  appointment,  led  into 
a  room  adjoining  her  own,  and  seated 
there,  by  peering  around  a  drapery  care- 
fully turned  back  for  the  purpose,  he 
•  could  see  Elizabeth  dancing  to  a  lively 
tune  from  a  small  fiddle;  and,  of  course, 
she  was  much  surprised,  abashed,  and 
ashamed  when  she  caught  him  enjoying 
her  indiscretion!'  *  »  •  »  « 
Indomitable  old  lady!  It  was  the  last  dance 
of  her  long  life. 


"Mr.  Chamberlin's  second  important 
contribution  to  history  is  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  Queen  from  charges 
of  immorality.  With  the  judicial  care  de- 
rived from  his  experience  as  a  lawyer,  he 
sets  forth  every  scrap  of  contemporary 
evidence  on  the  subject. 

"Historian  after  historian  has  either 
invented  spurious  sources  to  prove  Eliza- 
beth's misconduct  or  twisted  those  that 
exist  in  order  to  satisfy  some  strange  and 
malicious  prejudice  against  her  memory 
or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  religion. 
Lingard,  the  great  Catholic  historian 
and  the  intractable  enemy  of  Elizabeth's 
memory,  confesses  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Kirk,  December,  1819:  'In  my  account 
of  the  Reformation  I  must  say  much  to 
shock  Protestant  prejudices.  Whatever 
I  have  said  or  piu-posely  omitted  has  been 
through  a  motive  of  serving  religion.' 
A  sorry  tale!  Much  brighter  is  the  direct 
evidence  that  Mr.  Chamberlin  has  gathered 
in  Elizabeth's  favor;  evidence,  as  he  points 
out,  which  has  been  ignored  almost  com- 
pletely by  the  historians.  Here  again  the 
sources  are  all-inclusive.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  a  private  letter  from 
the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Nicholas  Guil- 
derstern,  to  his  Ma.ster,  King  Erick,  who 
at  the  time  (1561)  was  seeking  Elizabeth's 
hand  in  marriage  and  wished  to  know  the 
truth  concerning  ugly  rumors  against 
her.  The  important  passage  of  the  letter 
(which  is  in  Latin)  is  thus  translated  by 
Mr.  Chamberiin: 

"  'I  saw  no  signs  of  an  immodest 
life,  but  I  did  see  many  signs  of  chas- 
tity, of  virginity  and  of  true  modesty; 
so  that  I  would  stake  my  life  itself 
that  she  is  most  chaste.  She  is  beauti- 
ful and  eloquent,  and  wholly  worthy 
your  Majesty,  in  my  judgment  at 
least,  if  there  is  any  in  all  Europe  who 
is.' 

"This  letter,  we  are  told,  'has  never 
been  in  print,  or  known,  or  mentioned, 
by  any  historian.  It  has  lain  for  more 
than  three  centuries  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Stockholm,  where  it  may  now  be  seen.' 
And  finally,  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  his 
book,  Mr.  Chamberlin  quotes  Elizabeth 
herself: 

"  'The  Great  Queen  has  something  now 
to  say  to  you,  across  the  centuries.  Let 
her  close  this  book:  "I  am  young,  and  he 
(Dudley — F.C.)  is  young,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  been  slandered.  God  knows  they  do 
us  grievous  wrong,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  the  world  will  know  it  also.  My  life 
is  in  the  open  and  I  have  so  many  wif  nc^is- 
es  that  I  cannot  understand  how  so  Ixui  a 
judgment  can  have  been  formed  of  me. 
But  what  can  we  do?  We  cannot  cover 
every  one's  mouth,  but  must  content  our- 
selves with  doing  our  duty  and  trust  in 
God,  for  the  truth  will  at  lajjt  be  made 
manifest.  He  knows  my  heart,  which  is 
very  different  from  what  people  think,  as 
you  will  see  some  day." 

"Thanks  to  Mr.  Chamberiin,  her  pro- 
phecy has  been  fulfilled.  He  has  not 
whitewashed  this  Queen;  he  has  removed 
three  centuries'   blackwash." 
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JUT  still  they  travelled  on.  Day  by 
day  they  toiled  forward,  grim  and 
silent,  every  hour  a  woek  of  misery.  Every 
day  their  hope  grew  less  Hnd  their  bodies 
weaker.  They  felt  that  their  backbones 
had  turned  to  jelly,  their  knees  to  water, 
the  heads  and  feet  to  lumps  of  lead,  and 
their  hips  felt  as  if  red  hot  sand  had  been 
mixed  with  their  joints.  And  through  it 
all,  day  and  night,  working  forward  or 
crouching  over  the  fire,  was  the  awful 
hunger  for  food.  Sometimes  they  fell 
ravening,  looking  at  their  poor  slarvmg 
(logs  with  red  and  longing  eyes,  trying  not 
to  look  at  each  other,  or  sick,  feehng  like 
vomiting,  or  else  the  hunger  pang  would 
twist  and  torture  them  with  the  shrinking 
of  the  stomach.  They  still  had  tea,  but 
they  left  the  tobacco  alone." 

It  reads  like  fiction,  but  it  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  experiences  of  two  canbou 
hunters  on  the  lonely  Chandalar  nver  m 
Alaska.  The  hunters  were  Joe  Fraser, 
a  white  Canadian,  and  Chandalar  Sol,  a 
full-blooded  Indian.  They  left  Fort  Yuk- 
on at  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  would 
not  see  the  sun  for  four  months;  but  for 
six  hours  or  so  each  day,  unless  there  is  a 
snow-storm,  a  man  can  see  to  travel.  The 
whiteness  of  the  snow  increases  the  visibil- 
ity, and  the  eyes  of  man  become  accustom- 
ed to  the  semi-darkness.  With  a  good 
moon,  travelling  is  possible  at  any  hour. 
It  took  them  about  a  week's  time  to  reach 
the  middle  fork  of  the  Chandalar.  It  was 
towards  the  head  of  this  river  that  they 
expected  to  find  great  herds  of  caribou. 
But  day  after  day  they  travelled  forward 
and  saw  not  a  track  nor  a  sign  of  game. 
Nights  they  slept  in  "siwash"  camps- 
big  holes  dug  in  the  snow,  lined  with  green 
boughs  and  protected  by  a  spruce  bough 
wind-break.  ,  ,      ., 

On  the  sixth  d^y  on  the  Chandalar  the 
food  for  the  dogs  gave  out.  They  cut  up 
caribou  skins,  brought  along  for  beddmg, 
and  boiled  them  and  fed  them  to  the  dogs. 
They  had  onlv  one  more  day's  food  for 
themselves,  the  dogs  howled  all  night 
from  sheer  hunger,  but  sympathy  for 
their  misery  held  the  men  from  beating 
them  into  silence.  The  next  day  they  cut 
three  feet  from  the  length  of  their  sled, 
and  boiled  the  moose  skin  parchment 
from  its  sides.  Most  of  this  they  gave  to 
the  dogs,  but  they  ate  a  little  themselves 
and  kept  the  balance  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning.  Next  night  they  had  noth- 
ing to  give  the  dogs  and  only  a  morsel  for 
themselves.  Weaker  and  weaker  they 
became,  and  as  they  weakened  the  cold 
took  greater  effect  upon  them.  They  tied 
their  dogs  up  at  night,  no  longer  for  con- 
venience, but  for  fear.  The  dogs  knew 
there  was  no  more  food  and  no  longer  howl- 
ed in  the  night.  They  did  their  poor 
best  every  day,  instinctively  believing  in 
the  ability  of  their  masters  to  get  them 
meat.  The  men  looked  forward  with  hor- 
ror to  the  time  when  weakness  and  cold 
would  compel  them  to  kill  and  eat  their 
poor  dumb  helpers.  Joe  froze  three  fing- 
ers of  his  left  hand  down  to  the  middle 
joints  and  his  starving  partner  had  to 
squat  on  the  tail  and  rub  the  fingers  back 
to  life  again.  On  the  fourth  foodless 
day  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  small 
creek  flowing  from  the  east.  They  turned 
up  this  and  travelled  for  two  days,  but  saw 
no  signs  of  game.  Not  a  living  thing  was 
in  the  country  but  themselves  and  the 
furry  skeletons  that  whined  and  toiled  in 
the  harness.  Even  God  seemed  to  be 
dead  in  the  land  and  to  have  cast  a  curse 
and  a  blight  upon  it.  Mr.  Mason  vividly 
describes  the  next  few  days  of  living  death : 
"Every  night,  when  they  crawled  into 
their  sleeping  robes,  each  would  confid- 
ently assure  the  other  that  to-morrow  they 
would  find  the  caribou,  but  Joe  would  pray 
in  his  heart  for  strength  to  carry  him 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  next  day.  Sol, 
usually  economical  of  speech,  spoke  not 
at  all,  except  to  express  confidence  for 
Joe's  sake,  but  his  own  thoughts  were  re- 
signedly fatalistic,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  race.  ' 

"On  the  sixth  day  they  crossed  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range,  and  started  down  the 
slope  to  the  East  Fork  of  the  Chandalar. 
That  they  found  strength,  in  their  horrible 
weakness  and  emaciation,  to  make  the  a.s- 
cent,  must  have  been  a  gift  from  heaven. 
Whenthey  reached  the  timber  at  the  head 
of  a  little  creek,  and  at  last  stopped  for 
the  night,  they  were  in  terrible  danger  of 
falling  exhausted  in  the  snow,  unable  to 
rise,  and  freezing  to  death,  losing  the  race 
in  the  last  lap.  They  made  a  slovenly 
little  camp  and  fell  asleep  almost  before 
they  could  get  into  their  robes.  Their 
spark  of  life  sank  down  and  down,  and  would 


Howling  From  Sheer  Hunger 
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probably  have  gone  out  if  a  fall  of  snow 
had  not  given  them  an  extra  blanket  and 
warmed  thf  spark  to  action  again. 

"As  Sol   was   harnessing  the  dogs   next 
morning  he  cried  out  to  Joe: 

"  'Look,  Joe!    Tchsidtse  feel  good!' 

"Indeed,   Tchsidtse   Rui    (Black   Ear.-?) 

the  wise  white  leader,  was  pulling  on  his 

chain  towards  the  lead  harness,  waving 

his  plume  tail  in  obvious  anticipation  of 


something  good.  So  at  last  there  was  hope! 

"  'Caribou  this  time  al  right!'  Sol 
i-aid  with  a  genuine  grin 

"  'Mebbe!'  said  .Toe,  putting  on  his 
snowshoes.  'Liable  ter  hit  'em,  but  I 
ain't  figger'n'  on  nothin'.  Guess  the  poor 
old  devil's  gone  daffy.  'Tain't  wunnerful!' 
He  limped  painfully  down  the  creek,  the 
white  dog  following  close,  his  tail  in  the 
air  for  the  first  time  for  a  week. 


Wit.Wisdom-^Whimsicalitj), 
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The  Revised  Version — "Say  it  with 
moonshine" — flowers  will  come  later. — 
Sydney,  N.S.,  Record. 

*  *  * 

Compensation — Anyway  the  cold  snap 

will  keep  the  wife  from  spring  cleaning. — 
Nelson,  B.C.,    Newx. 

*  *  * 

And  Yet — Maybe — No,  Arethusia,  it  is 
not  H.G.  Wells'  "Outlyin'  History."— 
Kingston,  Ont.,  British    Whig. 

*  *  * 

The  Prevailing  Fashion — Every  day 
we  hear  of  a  Wall  Street  broker  getting 
broker    still. — Calgary    Albertan. 

*  *  # 

Before  and  After — The  old  way  used 
to  be  to  kiss  and  make  up.  The  modem 
girl   makes  up  first. — Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

And  More  Active — If  half  as  many  street 
cars  ran  for  folks  as  folks  run  for  street'cars, 
life  would  be  easier  and  pleasanter. — Belle- 
ville, Ont.,  Intelligencer. 

«  *  * 

An  Early,  Early  Christian — An  early 
Christian  is  defined  as  the  husband  who 
gets  up  and  washes  the  dishes  in  the  morn- 
ing.— Lindsay,  Ont.,  Post. 

*  *  ♦ 

That  Would  be  Only  Fair— If  there  is 
any  decency  in  Ireland  she  will  now  recip- 
rocate by  making  the  United  States  free. 
— Kincardine,   Ont.,    Review. 

*  *  * 

Probably  Rightly  So — Every  proper 
father  is  worried  lest  his  twelve-year-old 
son  learn  the  things  he  knew  at  the  age  of 
twelve. — Stratford,  Ont.,  Beacon. 

*  ♦  * 

True   Enough — Princess    Bibesco   has 
written   a   book   entitled    "I    Have   Only 
Myself  to  Blame."    Nothing  could  be  fair-  ' 
er  than  that. — Quebec  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Simple  Wants — Eggs  are  cheaper. 
Now  if  only  one  had  a  stove.  And  a  house 
to  put  it  in.  And  the  gas  turned  on — 
one   might   have   a   fried    egg! — Ottawa 

Journal. 

*  *  * 

Free   Speech — But   Not  Too   Free — 

P  fter  all  perhaps  the  modern  linotype  is  as 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe  as  the 
recognized  weapons  of  warfare. — Renfrew, 
Ont.,    Mercury. 

*  *  * 

The  Simple  Pleasure  of  Main  Street 

— In  a  small  town  there  isn't  much  to  do 
except  wonder  which  of  the  local  boys 
will  marry  this  year's  school  teachers. — 
Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

*  *  ♦ 

Perhaps    He  Was  a    Director— With 

two  neutral  elbows  on  his  shoulders  and 
three  ditto  sticking  in  his  ribs,  many  a 
man  on  a  street  car  wonders  what  the 
poet  saw  in  "one  crowded  hour  of  glorious 
life." — Toronto  .Telegram. 


Advice  to  Motorists— "If  they  oil 
not  neither  do  they  spin." — Kingston,  Ont., 
British  Whig. 

*  *  * 

Have  you    Thought  of    This?— You 

can  also  judge  a  man  by  the  stenographer 
he  keeps. — Brantford,  Ont.,  Expositor. 

*  *  * 

Our  Guess  's  the  Latter — "More 
Turkish  Atrocities." — Headline.  Towels  or 
cigarets? — Hamilton,     Ont.,     Spectator. 

*  «  * 

Following  the  Crowd — "Where  are 
we  headed?"  asks  a  scientist.    To  picture 

shows  mostly. — Fredericton,  N.B.,  Mail. 

*  *  * 

Our  Human  Vanities — Strange,  but 
when  a  cold  snap  comes  every  man  wants 
his  thermometer  to  do  its  best. — Winnipeg 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Wise  Ants — No  doubt  those  ants  which 
the  sluggard  is  told  to  take  as  a  model  for 
laying  up  riches  are  restaur-ants. — Kit- 
chener Record. 

*  *  « 

Now    How    Can    you    Help   That? — 

A  lot  of  children  see  "objectionable  movies" 
because  they  can't  be  left  at  home  alone. — 
Calgary  Albertan. 

*  *  * 

But  Advice  is  Cheap — If  we  had  to 

pay  for  all  the  advice  we  get  there  would 
be  no  money  or  less  advice  in  circulation — 
Oshawa,  Ont.,  Reformer  &  Times. 

*  *  * 

She's    Probaby    Right    Too— In    her 

secret  heart,  a  woman  has  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  good  taste  of  the  vamp  who 
has  designs  on  herhusband. — Nelson,  B.C., 
News. 

*  *  * 

Frail  Eggs— "Eggs  remain  firm  at  60 
cent.~,"  says  a  newspaper  heading.  But 
that's  not  so  bad.  It's  when  they  are  sixty 
cents  and  infirm  is  what  "gets  our  goat." — 
Gananoque,  Ont.,   Reporter. 

*  * 

Try  Figuring  it  out  with    Algebra — 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  all  look  alike 
goloshes  are  popular.  But  when  one  girl 
sees  another  wearing  a  hat  just  like  hers 
she  wants  to  throw  hers  away. — Winnipeg 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

They're  Experts — The  haughty  guy 
in  the  ticket  office  who  gives  you  your 
Pullman  reservation,  and  the  colored  at- 
tendant in  the  car.  are  two  individuals  to 
whom  berth  control  is  not  so  much  a 
discussed  theory  as  a  dailv  commonplace. 
—Toronto   Star. 

*  »  »  ■ 

Now   Isn't  This  Thoughtful— There 

is  talk  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  as- 
bestos. Considering  whither  a  great  many 
men  are  wending  their  way  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  see  to  it  that  the  price 
of  asbestos  is  not  made  prohibitive. — 
Brockville,   Ont.,    Recorder. 


"But  Joe  had  not  much  hope.  He 
thought  they  would  have  to  kill  their 
dogs  one  by  one  and  eat  them,  till  they 
could  get  back  to  Fort  Yukon.  They 
would  be  lucky  to  get  back  even  at  that 
rate.  As  he  walked  slowly  down  through 
the  alternate  soft  snow,  hard  crust  and 
glare  ice  of  the  rocky  creek,  Joe  thought 
of  many  things. 

"His  thoughts  wandered  again,  and  he 
saw  a  vision  of  glorious   brown  eyes   and 

hair,  curved  red  lips,  and Back    to 

earth  at  a  shout  from  Sol: 

"    'Joe— ah!    Zuk!    Zuk    tulsaiV 
"COh,  Joe!    Look!  Look  at  the  cari- 
bou!') 

"On  the  skyline  of  a  hill,  some  four  miles 
away,  stood  a  band  of  caribou,  looking 
back.  Then  they  laughed  and  chattered 
and  sprang  forward  with  a  lighter  step, 
for  they  had  found  the  caribou,  found  the 
meat  which  is  the  fuel  of  life. 

"They  stopped  and  built  camp,  laying 
the  fire  without  lighting  it;  then  both 
men  put  on  their  big  hunting  snow-shoes, 
and  started  along  the  trail  after  the  deer. 
Within  half  an  hour  they  could  see  them, 
on  a  bare  mountain-side  a  mile  further  on. 
After  a  careful  stalk  they  got  within  about 
250  yards. 

'"The  caribou  were  pawing  at  the  pock- 
ets of  soft  snow  between  the  ridges  to  get 
at  their  food,  the  moss  below. 

"Joe  took  steady  aim  from  his  knees 
and  brought  down  the  biggest  bull  with  a 
soft-nosed  bullet  in  the  shoulder. 

"As  the  caribou  stood  montientarily 
bewildered  at  the  collapse  of  their  leader, 
Joe  killed  a  fine  barren  cow,  and  Sol,  firing 
about  ten  shots  rapidly,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  brought  down  five  more  ani- 
mals. For  three  days  the  men  and  their 
dogs  just  feasted  and  slept.  Then  the 
hunters  went  back  to  their  work  again, 
killing  in  all  fifty-one  caribou  before  the 
week  was  over.  They  spent  a  strenuous 
time  building  a  huge  cache  in  which  to 
store  them." 

But  on  their  way  back  they  came  upon 
a  starving  tribe  to  whom  they  gave  most 
of  their  meat — that  is  the  meat  they  were 
carrying  with  them  on  their  sled.  The 
only  hunter  in  this  tribe  had  broken  his 
rifle  and  was  thus  unable  to  bring  down 
game.  So  Joe  gave  him  his  rifle  and  a 
plentiful   supply   of   ammunition. 

They  were  delayed  by  bad  weather  in 
making  their  way  back  to  Fort  Yukon 
and  were  once  more  in  danger  of  starving 
when  a  pack  of  wolves  killed  a  big  bull 
moose  near  their  camp.  They  took  the 
meat  away  from  the  wolves  and  they  and 
their  dogs  feasted  upon  it,  the  wolves  howl- 
ing in  a  circle  all  night  as  if  trying  to 
call  down  vengeance  on  the  creatures 
that  had  taken  their  food  away  from  them. 
Mr.  Mason  gives  a  grim  description  of 
that   night  in  the  wilderness: — 

"The  men  butchered  the  meat,  packed 
it  to  the  bank,  and  put  it  up  on  a  cache. 
They  gave  their  dogs  a  huge  chunk  apiece 
and  fed  full  themselves,  having  built 
their  camp  alongside  the  cache. 

"When  darkness  came  the  four  plundered 
plunderers  lifted  their  voices  in  mourn- 
ful howling.  The  dogs  shivered  and  whin- 
ed in  terror.  The  men  loosed  them,  and 
they  cowered  round  the  fire  in  abject  fear 
of  the  vengeful  fury  and  long-fanged,  pow- 
erful jaws  of  the  wild  cousins  whose  meal 
and  lawful  kill  they  had  usurped. 

"This  may  sound  cowardly,  but  the 
'husky'  dog  is  no  more  a  match  for  a 
timber  wolf  than  an  asthmatic  poodle  is 
for  a  'husky.'  Wolves  take  great  delight 
in  dog-murder.  The  men  fired  a  few  shots 
into  the  dark,  but  they  would  not  be  driven 
from  their  stolen  meat.  All  night  they 
stayed  round  the  camp,  making  night 
ghastly  with  their  mournful  lamentations. 
The  fire  was  made  to  last  all  night  in  case 
the  wolves  should  get  bold  in  the  darkness 
and  kill  the  dogs  while  the  men  slept. 
Tchsidtse,  the  old  white  leader,  shivering 
shamelessly,  crawled,  uninvited,  into  the 
camp,  and  squeezed  his  frightened  form 
against  the  comforting  bulk  of  Joe's  re- 
clining body. 

"The  howl  of  the  timber  wolf,  the  hun- 
ger cry  or  the  cry  to  the  moon,  is  the  wild- 
est and  most  mournful  noise  in  all  the  wild 
and  mournful  northern  winter.  Beautiful 
and  musical,  it  is  also  horrible  and  tragic. 
The  listening  man  feels  his  hair  move  on 
the  nape  of  his  neck  when  he  first  hears 
it,  even  in  the  dim  distance. 

"But  the  partners  did  not  trouble 
about  the  wolves.  Full  fed  and  with  a 
top-heavy  load,  they  pressed  on  to  Fort 
Yukon,  which  they  reached  the  following 
morning." 
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Makes  paint  look  like  neH 

The  real  naptha  inFels-Naptha 
makes  the  dirt  let  go,  and 
brings  back  tke  bright,  fr*^, 
clean  appearance  to  ifSiVnted 
yroodwork. 


Helps  the  'washing-machine 

It  pays  you  to  chip  Fels-Naptha 
into  the  washing-machine  to  get 
the  benefit  of  naptha.  The  real 
naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  loosens 
the  dirt  before  the  washing- 
machine  starts  its  work.  Then 
the  Fels-Naptha  soapy  water 
flushes  away  all  the  dirt. 


For  fine  lace  curtains 

With  no  other  soap  can 
you  wash  lace  curtains 
so  snowy  white  and  with 
so  little  effort  as  with 
Fels-Naptha.  It  soaks  the 
dirt  loose,  and  safely 
makes  all  filmy  fabrics 
thoroughly  clean. 


Be  sure  the  soap  ytnt  uie 
has  real  naptha  in  it.  Smell 
it.'  ^he  clean  rtaptha  odor 
proves  there  is  real  naptha 
in  Fels'^aptha. 


Takes  spots  from  rugs 

How  easily  and  quickly 
Fels-Naptha  cleans  and 
brightens  rugs,  carpets 
and  draperies!  The 
naptha  dissolves  grease, 
loosens  dirt  and  restores 
perfect  cleanliness. 


he  double  cleaner 
or  easier  nousecieaninq 

Quickly,  thoroughly  and  safely,  Fels-Naptha  makes  every- 
thing it  touches  clean,  sweet,  sanitary.  And  a  thoroughly 
clean  home  means  better  health  for  the  family. 

Because  Fels-Naptha  is  splendid  soap  and  real  naptha, 
combined  by  the  original  Fels-Naptha  method,  it  gives  a  soap- 
and-water  cleaning  and  a  naptha  cleaning  at  the  same  time. 
That  makes  it  different  from  all  other  soaps. 

Fels-Naptha  is  more  than  soap.  It  is  more  than  soap  and 
naptha.  It  is  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  of  splendid  soap 
and  real  naptha  in  a  way  that  brings  out  the  best  in  these  two 
great  cleaners — a  way  that  has  never  been  succ"=tssfully  ixnitatedJ 
Begin  using  Fels-Naptha  today, 

TTTJ  ViTa      If  you  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  Fels  Naptha  i«  a    superior 
r  JVIJyJlI/      soap  (or  the    aundry  and   all   household   cleaning,  send   for  free  sample 


Soft  blankets  and 
woolens 

White  and  fluffy  they 
come  from  a  Fels-Naptha 
wash !  The  real  naptha  in 
Fels-Naptha  loosens  the 
dirt;  the  soapy  water 
flushes  all  dirt  away;  the 
naptha  vanishes,  carry- 
ing all  odors  with  it.  Then 
the  woolens  are  clean 
through  and  through. 


Write  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  Philadelphia 


Fels-'fipptha  by  the  cartori 

Get  a  supply  for  housecleaning  in 
this  handy  package — ten  full-size 
bars  of  Fels-Naptha  meatiy  packed. 
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F  you  had  your  soap  made  to  order,  you 
would  say: 


"1  want  my  soap  to  give  abundant  lather 
which  cleanses  thoroughly  and  rinses  at  thq 
first  touch  of  clear  water. 

"It  must  be  mild  so  as  to  clean  gently;  and 
pure  so  that  constant  use  of  it  will  not  harm 
anything  it  touches. 

"It  should  be  white,  because  whiteness  is 
the  outward  sign  of  fine  ingredients;  and 
fragrant  so  it  will  be  pleasant  to  use. 

"Make  it  l^oat,  both  for  convenience  and 
economy." 

Then  when  you  could  think  of  no  other 
desirable  feature,  you  would  discover  that 
you  had  enumerated  the  seven  essentials 
that  are  combined  in  Ivory  Soap  and  that 
make  it  ideal  for  the  daily  bath,  toilet, 
shampoo,  nursery  and  fine  laundry. 

IVORY  SOAP 
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Will  1922  ParaUel  1818? 

U.  S.  Authority  Prophesies  That  This  Year's  Boom  is  Mere 

Flash  in  Pan 

ALVIN  T.  SIMONDS   , 


FOW  long  will  the  period  extend  from 
the  close  of  the  World  War  until 
wages  and  prices  definitely  turn  upward 
again  as  they  did  in  1835  following  the 
Napoleonic  Wars? 

Alvin  T.  Simonds,  president  of  the 
Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  writ- 
ing for  Forbes  magazine  under  the  title  of 
"Will  Business  in  1922  Parallel  1818?" 
declares  it  will  all  depend  on  the  percent- 
age of  the  world's  wealth  that  was  des- 
troyed and  consumed  during  the  war  per- 
iod. It  would  be  difficult,  he  says,  to 
compare  the  percentage  in  1818  with  that 
in  1918,  but  probably  the  latter  is  the 
larger.  "It  is  also  true,"  writes  Mr. 
Simonds,  "that  the  world  of  1922  can 
produce  wealth  more  rapidly;  but  that 
it  also  consumes  wealth  much  more  rapid- 
ly must  not  be  forgotten.  Each  one  can 
est'mate  for  himself  whether  it  will  be  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  period  than  it  was  after 
the    Napoleonic    Wars    before    the  world 


gets  back  to  the  amount  of  wealth  per 
inhabitant  which  was  in  existence  before 
the  Worid  War  started  in  1914. 

"Undoubtedly  there  is  a  long  period  of 
declining  wagas  and  declining  prices  be- 
fore us.  These  years,  however,  may  be 
years  of  prosperity  as  people  get  back  to 
the  old  virtues  of  prudence,  economy, 
and  thrift,  and  as  they  learn  to  cut  out 
extravagances,  and,  in  an  economic  sense, 
lower  their  standards  of  living.  In  a  high- 
er sense  the  standard  may  even  be  a 
better  one  for  the  development  of  the 
most  desirable  human  qualities;  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  are  likely  to  go 
together. 

"Will  the  year  1922  repeat  the  short- 
lived boom  that  came  in  the  year  1818? 
It  will,  unless  the  parallel  which  ha.s  exist- 
ed almost  exactly  so  far  is  broken.  And 
if  the  parallel  continues  further  unbroken, 
1922  will  be  followed  by  about  two  years  of 
depression." 


Menaced  by  the  Zuyder  Zee 

Holland  Finds  Gulf  Growing  And  Plans  Now  to  Drain  it 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


HOLLAND  must  get  rid  of  the  Zuyder 
'Zee  or  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  evidently 
at  some  distant  date  have  absorbed  all 
of  Holland.  So  Holland  has  decided  that 
if  it  is  a  case  of  choosing  dry  land  or  more 
sea;  she  can  quite  well  get  along  with  a 
little  less  of  the  moisture.  The  Zuyder 
Zee,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest was  but  an  inconsequential  lake  and 
has  since  grown  into  a  formidable  gulf, 
will  be  drained  away  and  its  bed  turned 
into  farming  country.  The  fisheries  on 
the  sea  will  disappear  and  the  boats  which 
fish  in  the  North  Sea  will  reach  the  ocean 
through  the  Yselmeer.  The  cost  of 
this  colossal  drainage  fscheme  will  amount 
to  over  $100,000,000.  Before  the  work 
starts  an  18-mile  outer  dyke  will  be  con- 
structed from  the  North  Holland  coast  to 
the  Island  of  Wielingen  and  from  the 
other  side  of  this  island  to  Piaam  on  the 
Frisian  coast.  The  need  of  such  a  scheme 
to  end  the  menace  of  floods  was  long  ago 
realized,  says  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
as  early  as  1848  plans  for  the  systematic 
reclamation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  were  made. 
The  reclamation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  will 
not,  of  course,  merely  result  in  safeguard- 
ing the  North  of  Holland  against  further 
floods.  It  will  add  to  Holland  an  entire 
province,  whose  surface  will  be    one-six- 


teenth of  that  of  the  whole  country.  The 
soil  will  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  a  pros- 
perous agricultural  population  will  thrive 
in  a  few  years  where  at  present  only  a  few 
fishing  smacks  are  cruising.  The  Dutch 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  made  some  cal- 
culations according  to  which  the  394,000 
acres  of  new  land  will  produce  each  year 
153,432  hectolitres  of  grain,  375,124  hect- 
oHtres  of  vegetables,  121,  915  hectolitres  of 
seeds,  2,230,715  hectolitres  of  onions, 
13,865  hectolitres  of  green  fodder,  916,088 
tons  of  beets,  and  4,391,047  kilogrammes  of 
flax  and  hemp. 

The  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
land  has  been  settled  in  favor  of  small 
holdings.  The  land  will  be  parcelled  out 
and  sold  to  small  owners,  special  care  be- 
ing taken  to  prevent  accumulation  into 
few  hands.  In  this  way  during  10  years 
10,000  people  will  settle  every  year  in 
the  Zuyder  Zee  province. 

The  works,  which  will  take  about  20 
years,  started  during  the  second  half  of 
1919.  The  Dutch  are  a  patient  people, 
and  they  have  decided  not  to  overreach 
themselves  in  this  great  enterprise.  They 
have  taken  great  care  that  only  such  parts 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  be  reclaimed  as  are 
known  to  consist  of  first-class  arable  soil. 


Get  the  News  in  Your  Ads. 

Former  Canadian  Explains  What  Displays  Catch  The 

Public  Eye 

HERBERT  N.  CASSON 


'"~p*HE  cleverest  of  all  advertisements  is 

J.  the  one  that  has  been  woven  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  news  of  the  day," 
declares  Herbert  N.  Casson  in  the  seventh 
of  a  series  of  instructive  articles  on  the 
elements  of  advertising  in  Forbes  magazine. 
Mr.  Casson  is  editor  of  The  Efficiency 
Magazine,  and  was  formerly  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  But  how  is 
the  advertiser  to  take  advantage  of  the 
day's  news?  Mr.  Casson  offers  a  few 
illustrations: — 

"It  was  a  superb  advertisement,  for 
instance,  when  Waterman's  told  the  public 
that  the  pen  that  Lloyd  George  used  to 
sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  a  Waterman. 
It  was  a  perfect  advertisement  when  the 
Jaeger  firm  printed  a  photo  of  the  Austra- 
lian cricket  team — all  in  Jaeger. 

"It  is  seldom  that  an  advertisement  can 
really  become  part  of  the  news,  as  in  these 
two  instances;  but  it  is  often  possible 
to  have  a  headline  that  has  a  news  flavor 
in  some  way.  ' 

"To  do  this  is  difficult,  but  it  is  profit- 
able. It  will  soon  save  you  fully  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  your  advertising  expenses. 
It  will  give  you  the  effect  of  a  fu.l  page 


with     only     a     quarter-page     of     space. 

"I  once  knew  a  hatter  who  made  his  for- 
tune by  the  use  of  four-line  advertise- 
ments— each  with  a  single  sentence  on  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  always  weaving  in  a 
reference  to  his  own  product. 

"At  the  end  of  a  year,  people  looked  for 
his  snappy  little  'ads.'  They  talked 
about  them.  He  became  the  most  fam- 
ous hatter  in  a  city  of  400,000  by  the  use 
of  small,  clever,  newsy  advertisements. 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  what  news  is. 
It  is  something  important  or  unusual  or 
concerning   famous   people    and     places. 

"The  great  basic  fact  is  that  a  nation  is 
a  vast  herd  of  people — thoughtless,  indif- 
ferent, self-absorbed,  happy,  and  miser- 
able people,  who  are  thinking  the  same 
things  at  the  same  time. 

"The  nation  lives  day  by  day.  It  says 
— 'Give  us  each  day  our  daily  gossip,' 
and  if  you  wish  to  attr  ct  the  favorable 
attention  of  this  herd  of  people,  you  must 
go  with  it  and  talk  about  what  it  is  interest- 
ed in. 

"There  is  a  fortune  f  r  the  advertiser  i 
who  can  make  the  best  use  of  this   tip- 
follow  the  news." 


MacLean   s     Magazine 
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MADE   IN    CANADA 

BATTERIES 


The  First  Automobile 

Starting  Battery 


Not  so  long  ago  all  automobiles  were 
cranked  by  hand.  The  year  1911  saw 
the  first  car  regularly  furnished  with 
electric  starting  and  lighting  equip- 
ment. It  had  an  Exide  Battery.  To- 
day millions  of  cars  are  Exide  equip- 
ped. 

Not  so  long  ago  farms  were  lighted  by 
kerosene  lamps — dim  and  dangerous. 
And  farm  work  like  pumping,  churn- 
ing, washing,  was  done  by  human 
hands.  Now  thousands  of  farms  have 
the  modern  comfort  and  economy  of 
electric  light  and  power — and  most  of 
such  plants  have  Exide  Batteries. 

The  first  automobile  battery  was  made 


possible,  and  the  successful  farm  bat- 
tery was  made  possible,  through  the 
experience  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Exide  in  building  batteries  for  every 
industrial  and  government  purpose 
since  the  beginning  of  the  storage  bat- 
tery business.  Exides  are  made  in 
Canada,  in  England,  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  result  of  this  experience  is  a  bat- 
tery for  your  car  that  gives  the  maxi- 
mum combination  of  power,  reliabil- 
ity, and  long  life.  You  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  insist  on  an  Exide.  If 
you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  one, 
write  us  or  our  nearest  distributor. 


EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

153  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 


Make  sure  your 
farm  lighting  plant 
battery  is  an  Exide. 
Most  of  them  are. 


Crawfwd   Battwy  Co., 

Limited. 
650   Howe   St., 
VancoUTer,   B.C. 
T.   H.   P«acoclt, 
218    12lh  Ave.   W., 
Calgary,    Alta. 
Lamery.Danlson    Eloetrlo, 

LImitdd. 
11    23rd    St.    W.. 
Saakatoon,    Saak. 


F.  C.  Young.  LImltad. 
309  Cumberland  Ave.. 
Winnipeg.    Man. 

The    Battery    Englneerlni    4 

Supgly  Co.,  Limited, 
290-300  Laiirler  Ave.  W.. 
Ottawa.    Ont. 

Carter-Jonei     Electric    Co.. 

Limited, 
Swift  Current.  Saak. 


The    Unlveml    Battery    Co.. 

Limited, 
llfl-IlS    King    Wllllara    Ht  , 
HamUton,  Ont. 

The    Auto    Eleolrlcal    Service. 
109    Sherbrooke    St.    W.. 
Montreal.     Q\ie. 


C.  J.    Morgan    &   Co., 

Limited, 
43    King   Square. 
St.    Jolin.    N.B. 

D.  A.    Wllllami, 
Travelling  Representative. 
;01    New    Blrka   Illdg.. 
Montreal,   Que, 


THE   LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 
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STEPMtn 
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Canaaa's  'Present' 

in  Trosc  mid  %efrtf 

The  pen  perpetuates  the  peoples 
and  the  problems  of  all  periods 
of  history  ;  for  it  is  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  pen  that  we  gain  our 
conception  of  the  past  and 
present. 

One  of  Canada's  greatest  assets  is  the 
richness  of  her  golden  mines  of  poetry 
and  prose.  Her  authors  have  won  repu- 
tations in  the  world  of  letters  of  which 
she,  as  a  nation,  may  well  be  proud. 


„  ( raeai 

Founte^Pen 


is  the  connecting  iini<  between  thought 
and  printed  page. 

Because  of  the  simplicity;  the  [jerfection 
of  the  mechanism  ;  its  even  flow  and 
easy  smoothness  ;  it  is  the  chc^en  pen 
of  the  writers  of  to  day. 

There  are  many  styles— for  character  ; 
but  only  one  quality — for  satisfaction. 


.^.f  $2.50  $4.50  $5.00  ^j„p 

Selection  and  Service  at  best  stores  everywhere 
179  St.  Jaities  Street,  Montreal 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 

San  Francisco  London  Paris 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

The    "Midget"    is    one    of    the    "Acme    Line"    Stapling 

Machinea.   is   strong   and  durable — a   real   worker.     Just 

what  yo«   need   for  all  kinds  of  stapling  and  l):ndir.g   of 

legal    doenments,    policy    vouchers,    plans,    folders,    etc. 

Used   to  advantage  by  manufacturers  and   importers   for 

price   ticketing,    samples,    etc.     This   machine   will   effect 

a  substantial  saving  in  any  modem  office.     Try  one. 

Descriptive   Catalogue  "A"   sliows   ttie   "Midget"   end 

otiier   Acme   Stapling   Maeliines.     You    may   find    here 

Just  w)]at  you   tiave  been   loolting  for.     Write  for  one 

to- day. 


ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  CO.  - 

THE  ACME  STAPLE  CO.,  LIMITED 

PROCESS  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY  CO.  LIMITED 


59  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
London,  Eng. 
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The  Most  Beautiful  of  all  Building  Materials 

MILTON  BRICK 

18  made  in  various  colors,  rough  and  sfeodth;  all  of  which 
blend  into  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  wall.  No  other  brick 
looks  quite  as  beautiful. 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  immediate 
delivery.     Samples  on  application. 

MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  Ofliict:  MUton,  Ont.     Toronto  Office.-  4a  Adelaide  St.  West 
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Specialize  on 

Your  Own  Job 

LORD  BEAVERBROOK 


D^ 


O  NOT  despair  over  initial    failure. 

'  Seek  a  new  opening  more  suited  to 

your  talents.  Fight  on  in  a  certain  hope 
that  a  career  awaits  every  man ....  Every 
man  ha.s  a  career  before  him,  or,  at  worst, 
every  man  can  find  a  niche  in  the  social 
order  into  which  he  can  fit  himself  with 

success Anyone  who  had  strayed  in 

youtli  to  the  wrong  profession  and  failed 
might  yet  prove  himself  an  immense  suc- 
cess in  another,  and  these  broad  distinc- 
tions at  the  top  ramify  downwards  until 
the  general  truth  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  sub-divisions  of  business  and  even 
to  all  the  administrative  sections  of  partic- 
ular firms."  . 

Lord  Beaverbrook  thus  advises  young 
men  who  have  failed,  or  think  they  have 
failed,  in  a  chosen  sphere  in  life.  In  an 
article  of  high  inspirational  values  in 
The  Sunday  Express,  the  noted  Canadian- 
born  British  journalist  declares  emphati- 
cally there  need  be  no  such  thing  as  fail- 
ure so  long  as  a  man  has  in  no  wise  be- 
smirched his  reputation  by  dishonorable 
or  criminal  actions.  His  belief  is  that 
there  are  a  great  many  "round  pegs  in 
square  holes"  and  vice  versa. 

"If  I  had  to  choose  one  single  and  cele- 
brated instance  of  this  doctrine  I  should 
find  it  in  the  career  of  Lord  Reading. 

"Lord  Reading  started  his  career  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  where  he  failed  utter- 
ly. No  doubt  experience  would  have 
brought  him  a  reasonable  measure  of 
success;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that 
this  was  not  the  sphere  for  his  pre-emin- 
ent abilities. 

"He  therefore  broke  boldly  away  and 
entered  at  the  Bar,  where  his  intellect  se- 
cured him  a  reputation  and  an  income,  es- 
pecially in  commercial  cases,  which  left 
his  competitors  divided  between  admir- 
ation and  annoyance.  In  a  single  year 
he  made  40,000  pounds.  The  peg  had 
found  the  round  hole.  His  eminence  pro- 
cured him  the  Attorney-Generalship. 
Yet  with  all  his  ability  and  his  personal 
popularity  he  was  not  a  real  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Parliamentary  war- 
fare was  not  his  aptitude.  So  he  became 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  His  great  personal 
character  and  reputation  gave  Lord  Read- 
ing in  his  new  position  a  certain  reputation 
as  a  great  Lord  Chief. 

"From  my  own  limited  experience  I 
do  not  agree.  I  had  to  watch  closely 
a  certain  case  he  was  trying,  and  I  did 
not  think  Lord  Reading  was  a  great  judge. 
He  failed  'tp  carry  the  jury  with  him; 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal  ordered  a  new 
trial,  which  resulted  in  the  reversal  of 
the  judgment.  Such  a  thing  might 
happen  to  any  judge,  but  a  strong  one 
would  have  put  a  prompt  end  to  proceed- 
ings which  were  obviously  vexatious  and 
entailed  great  cost  by  the  delay  on  de- 
fendants, who  had  obviously  been  dragged 
improperly  into  the  action. 

"But  his  real  opportunity  came  with 
his  mission  to  the  United  States  duririg  the 
war.  No  ambassador  had  ever  achieved 
such  popularity  and  influence  or  brought 
back  such  rich  sheaves  with  him.  As  a 
diplomatist,  a  man  of  law,  and  a  man  of 
business,  he  shone  supreme.  Once  more, 
since  his  days  at  the  commercial  bar,  he 
had  found  the  real  field  for  his  talents." 


The  Immigrants 

Canada  Wants 

Continued  from  page  16 

about  farming.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
schemes  suggested  for  educating  them  and 
making  farmers  of  them,  and  then  sending 
them  out  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  pioneer's 
life.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a  crime  to 
put  these  men  under  such  conditions.  The 
pioneers  have  to  be  of  the  toughest  fibre 
that  can  be  found.  Let  no  one  imagine 
that  you  can  get  people  in  huge  numbers 
from  the  towns  and  make  farmers  of  them. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  so  there  will 
be  a  worse  problem  created  than  that  which 
exists  now.  I  may  be  told  that  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  mechanics  and  towns- 
people have  been  successful.  The  Barr 
colony,  for  instance.  That  is  quite  true. 
But  they  were  not  gathered  up  by  immi- 
gration propaganda,  spoonfed  and  coddled 
into  coming  to  Canada.   They  were  people 


A  Garage 

of  your  own 

It  Li  much  more  convenient  and  eto- 
Domlca)  to  own  your  own  (tarage  than 
to  keep  on  paying  rent  for  a  small  an<l 
clutlerf-I  space  In  a  public  garage. 
It's  much  safer,  too!  No  ont*  ran 
"borrow"  your  car  or  any  of  your 
tools  or  acce-^sorles,  when  your  (!ar  l^ 
In   your   own    garage,    on   your   own    lot 

PEDLAR'S 

METAL    CLAD   aud    ALL-STEEL 

GARAGES 


Handsome,     roomy,     fireproof,     durable-, 
moderately   priced. 

Write  for  Catalog  "M" 

The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Ltd, 

(Established^lSGl) 

Executive   Offices;    Oshawa,    Ont. 

Factories :    Oshawa.    Ont. ,    and 

Montreal,    Que. 

Branches:   Montreal.    Quebec.    Halifax. 

St.    John,    Otlawa.    Toronto,    Hamilto.-j, 

Winnipeg,    Calgary,    Vancouver. 


KILL  THOSE 
MOTHS 


Protect  your  valuable  furs,  plumes 
and  woolens  from  the  ravages  of 
the  destructive  moth,  by  keeping 
them  in  a 

Red  Seal  Cedar  Chesty 

Cedar  Chests  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  luxury,  beautiful  as 
they  are,  but  are  now  known  to 
be  a  vital  necessity  in  every  home. 
They  last  for  generations.  Pay 
for  themselves  in  what  they  save. 
An  ideal  gift  for  wedding  or 
birthday. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
The  H.  E.  Furniture:  Co.  Ltd. 

Mllverton  -  Ontaiio 


wOon't  worry/ 
'  Sloan's  willjirme  up" 

OLOAN'S  a/w^ays  fixes  me  up  in  a  jiffy.  A 
'-'warming  slap  of  Sloan's  Liniment  and 
pains  and  aches  soon  become  a  memory.'' 

Good  for  all  exposure  aciies  and  pains,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  backaches,  stiff  joints, 
sprains  and  strains.  Sold  by  all  druggists 
35c,  70c,  $1.40 

Made  in  Canada 


Sloa 

Liniment 
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Jim  Henrys  Column 


In  Common 

It  is  a  curious  thought,  how  different 
men  are  in  most  of  their  ideas, 
aspirations  and  habits,  and  yet  how 
absolutely  alike  in  others. 

For  example,  tomorrow  morning, 
between  the  hours  of  6.45  and  7.30, 
about  fifteen  million  men  will  stand 
before  their  mirrors  in  exactly  the 
same  postures,  go  through  the  same 
motions  and  accomplish  about  the 
same  results,  namely:  they  will  cut 
down  that  jungle  of  ugliness  which  is 
everlastingly  pushing  out  from  a 
man's  hide  and  overrunning  the  at- 
tractive contQurs  of  his  face. 

With  this  one  difference.     Some- 
thing over  two  million  men  will  enjoy 
the  process.    The  other  thirteen 
million  will  think  thoughts  they  dare 
not  express  unless  they  are  rough  and 
uncouth,  and  which  I  cannot  even 
hint  at  in  this  public  forum. 

Now,  let's  get  down  to  cases  and 
be  practical  and  factful  about  this 
inevitable  process  of  shaving. 

We  would  all  do  away  with  it  if 
women  would  let  us.     It  takes  time, 
at  the  best  is  a  nuisance,  and  at 
the  worst  is  awful. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  whether  or 
not  the  soap  you  are  using  is  up  to 
the  job.    I  do  tell  you  that  in  the 
opinion  of  every  man  who  uses  it, 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream  comes  closer 
to  making  shaving  pleasant  than  any 
other  preparation  ever  invented. 

I  tell  you  that  Mennen's  exerts  a 
peculiar  influence  on  a  beard  which 
transforms  its  meanness  into  some- 
thing approaching  benevolence. 

I  tell  you  that  Mennen's  is  so  non- 
irritating  and  so  packed  with  sooth- 
ing lotions  that  all  you  need  after- 
wards is  a  flick  of  neutral-toned 
Mennen  Talcum  for  Men  to  put  you 
at  peace  with  the  world.  Our  Talcum 
for  Men,  by  the  way,  doesn't  show 
the  way  white  powder  does.    It  is 
made  especially  for  men — fine  for 
a  talcum  shower  after  your  bath 
to  protect  your  skin  from  irritation 
— and  soothing  after  a  shave. 

So  buy  them  both — Mennen  Shav- 
ing Cream  and  Mennen  Talcum  for 
Men— and  solve  this  shaving  question 
for  good.        ' 

^M         (Mennen  Salrman)       ^J 

Montreal,  Canada 


who  came  themselves,  paid  their  own 
way,  stood  on  their  own  feet,  and,  imbued 
with  the'  determination  to  make  a  home 
and  the  true  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  in  many 
cases  they  succeeded  aflmirably.  Let  it  not 
be  imagined  from  this  fact  that  you  can 
gather  up  tens  of  thoi^sand.s  of  people  who 
have  neither  any  desire  for,  nor  adap- 
tabihty  to,  the  life  which  is  ahead  of  them 
and  turn  them  into  farmers.  It  takes  two 
generations  to  convert  a  town-bred  popu- 
lation into  an  agricultural  one,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  done  on  any  considerable 
scale  except  under  the  pressure  of  starva- 
tion. In  any  event  it  takes  two  genera- 
tions to  do  it.  Canada  has  no  time  for 
that  operation.  We  have  not  two  genera- 
tions to  spare. 

Not  Immigration  by  Wholesale 

I  SAW  the  other  day  a  statement  by 
Col.  Dennis,  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect.  He  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  statement  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  go  out  and  bring  in 
ten  million  people  to  Canada  in  the  next 
ten  years.  With  respect  to  this  declara- 
tion of  Col.  Dennis  I  am  forced  most  re- 
luctantly to  disagree.  I  disagree  totally 
and  entirely.  I  think  the  pohcy  suggested 
is  in  the  first  place  next  to  impossible  of 
fulfilment,  and  if  it  were  possible  I  think  it 
would  be  madness  to  try  it.  If  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
railways  should  combine  on  one  huge  sys- 
tem to  bring  ten  million  people  to  Canada 
in  the  next  ten  years,  I  venture  to  say  now 
that  nearly  seven  millions  of  them  would  be 
down  south  of  the  line  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

The  problem  of  Immigration  cannot  be 
solved  that  way.  It  is  an  individual  pro- 
blem. The  task  that  confronts  the  im- 
migration worker  is  to  find  the  individual 
man  who  wishes  to  make  a  home  and  is 
determined  to  do  so.  If  any  attempt  is 
made  to  handle  this  problem  in  any  other 
way  than  as  an  individual  problem,  in 
which  success  is  declared  to  depend  upon 
hard  work  and  self-denial,  the  result  will 
be  to  induce  something  like  a  national  ca- 
tastrophe. 

What  We  Can  Assimilate 

I  AM  OF  the  deliberate  opinion  that 
about  500,000  farmers  could  be  actually 
put  on  land  in  the  next  ten  years  by  a 
thorough,  systematic  and  energetic  or- 
ganization, backed  with  all  needful  legal 
authority  and  money.  If  four  are  allow- 
ed to  a  family,  that  would  represent  two 
million  people  actually  added  to  the  agri- 
cultural population,  in  ten  years.  Twenty 
years  from  now  it  would  represent,  with 
natural  increase,  a  population  of  six  or 
seven  millions.  If  that  is  done,  then  the 
railway  problem  is  solved  and  the  problem 
of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  is 
solved,  provided  the  government  ceases 
to  make  fresh  additions  to  the  debt  by 
extravagant   expenditures. 

There  is  the  practical  question  of  ways 
and  means.  Where  and  how  shall  we  get 
these  settlers?  So  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  I  am  quite  clear  in  my 
views  as  to  the  methods  that  should  be 
adopted.  The  organization  which  I  in- 
stituted in  the  United  States  has  been  car- 
ried on  ever  since  in  more  or  less  the  same 
shape.  It  has  been  most  effective  and 
has  performed  services  of  incalculable 
value,  b\it  it  is  getting  out-of-date.  Of 
late  years  there  have  grown  up  in  the  United 
States  a  considerable  number  of  land  and 
colonization  companies.  They  undertake 
the  movement  of  people  from  densely 
populated  states,  to  places  where  the  land 
is  unoccupied  or  where  the  population  is 
very  sparse.  These  companies  are  man- 
aged l)y  very  clever  men  andthey  havevery 
able  and  expert  staffs.  Their  men  are 
highly  paid  and  thoroughly  know  the 
conditions  in  their  several  states.  If  I 
were  working  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
American  settlers  into  our  North  West  I 
should  endeavor  to  work  through  these 
organizations. 

A     Practical     .Suggestion 

THERE  are  perhaps  twenty-five  or 
thirty  million  acres  of  land  fairly 
available  to  markets.  I  think  operations 
should  be  begun  by  getting  these  land  com- 
panies interested  in  tracts  of  land  in  Cana- 
da and  proceeding  to  colonize  them.  It 
will  be  obvious,  however,  that  strong 
measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  movement  from  destroying 
it.     Under  normal  circum,stances  the  re- 
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I  Which  Is  Most 

I  Important  To  You 

'  What  Goes  into  a  Can  of  Paint 
or  What  Comes  Out  of  It? 


Along:  time  ago,  Lowe 
Brothers  found  out  that 
six  different  ingredients  had 
to  be  used  in  making  High 
Standard  Paint,  if  their 
customers  were  to  get  the 
satisfaction  and  lastingness 
out  of  every  can  that  they 
had  a  right  to  expect. 

They  found  out,  also,  that 
a     different     mixing    and 


grinding  process  had  to  be 
employed. 

You're  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  manufac- 
turing details,  but  you  do 
want  satisfaction  and  last- 
ingness in  paint. 

That  is  what  Lowe  Bro- 
thers put  into  every  can  of 
High  Standard.  Send  ten 
cents  for  "The  Happy  Hap- 
penings"— a  book  that  con- 
tains much  dearly-bought 
experience  in  painting. 


LowQ  3rofhers.£imiied 

PAINT    MAKERS  —  VARNISH     MAKERS 

Factory   Toronto.  Branches:    Winnipeg,   Calgary,    Halifax. 


^Lowe  Brothers 
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Also  makers^ 
Toil  el  Paper, 
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THERE  ARE  MATCHES 
AND  MATCHES 

You've  bought  the  kind  of  matches  that  break — that 
won't  strike — that  fizzle  out.  And  the  dangerous  kind 
from  which  the  heads  fly  and  explode.  They  are  the 
kind  you  often  ijet  when  you  merely  ask  for  matches. 

But  say  Eddy's  Safety  Matches  and  the  salesman  will 
give  you  real  matches — full  boxes  of  value-for-money 
lights.  Every  Eddy  Safety  Match  ignites  when  you 
strike  it  on  the  box.  Every  Eddy  Safety  Match  is 
good  for  a  light — and  there  is  no  dangerous  after  glow 

Sau  Eddu's  Next  Time  and  Note 
The  Difference  In  the  Matches. 


THE  E.  B.  EDDY  CO. 

HULL  Umtted  CANADA 

Made  in  Canada  for  Canadians 
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suit  of  one  or  two  years  of  successful  work 
on  the  part  of  these  companies  in  induc- 
ing settlement  would  cause  the  owners  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  land  to  put  it  up  to  a 
prohibitive  figure.  Some  means  must  be 
taken  to  list  these  available  lands  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  to  prevent  prices  from 
being  raised  to  the  prejudice  of  the  incom- 
ing sett.er  . 

I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  mterfer- 
ence  with  the  rights  of  property  as  any- 
body alive.  In  fact,  I  have  an  almost 
fanatical  opposition  to  any  legislation 
which  interferes  with  contractual  rights. 
There  is,  however,  a  point  beyond  which 
no  individual  can  be  allowed  to  trifle 
with  the  interests  of  the  State  upon 
the  highest  ground  of  law  and  equity. 
I  would  maintain  that  the  government  of 
the  Dominion  and  of  the  provinces  concern- 
ed have  a  perfect  right  by  legislation  to 
take  charge  of  the  settlement  of  this 
twenty-five  or  thirty  million  acres  and 
that  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  obligation 
resting  on  the  country  to  allow  this 
land  to  lie  idle  for  the  benefit  of  any  spec- 
ulator. If  they  will  not  have  the  land 
occupied  and  put  settlers  on  it,  they  should 
be  forced  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
the  land  should  be  made  available  from 
time  to  time  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  To  the  present  price  during  each 
year  taxes  and  interest  could  be  added. 
There  would  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
confiscation,  the  owner  would  merely  be 
compelled  to  sell  his  land  at  a  reasonable 
price,  or  occupy  it  and  see  that  it  is  proj>- 
erly  utilized. 

I  do  not  see  any  other  way  in  which  this 
problem  can  be  handled  and  I  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  if  I  were  in  charge  of 


the  work,  about  recommending   the  nec- 
essary legislation. 

Other  Sources  of  Immigration 

AS  TO  the  other  places  from  which  set- 
tlers can  be  procured,  I  could  turn 
loose  the  organization  upon  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland.  There  are  some 
young  mechanics  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Scottish  towns  who  have  been  born 
on  the  land  and  brought  up  farmers. 
Very  nearly  all  of  them  are  willing  to 
emigrate.  I  would  search  out  individ- 
ually every  one  of  these  men  that  can  be 
got,  as  well  as  farm  laborers  and  the  sons 
of  small  farmers.  I  would  make  most 
intensive  search,  because  experience  shows 
that  these  men  are  the  very  best  blood  in 
the  world  and  every  one  of  them  that  can 
be  procured  is  an  asset  to  the  country. 

In  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Galicia  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hardy  peasants, 
men  of  the  type  above  described,  farmers 
for  ten  or  fifteen  generations,  who  are 
anxious  to  leave  Europe  and  start  life 
under  better  conditions  in  a  new  country. 
These  men  are  workers.  They  have  been 
bred  for  generations  to  work  from  day- 
light to  dark.  They  have  never  done 
anything  else  and  they  never  expect  to 
do  anything  else.  We  have  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  in  Canada  now 
and  they  are  among  our  most  useful  and 
productive  people. 

These  are  the  three  sources  from  which  I 
would  recommend  that  immigration  be 
procured.  Speaking  generally,  large 
schemes  of  assisted  immigration  should  be 
discouraged. 


—That    Ye    Be    Not    Judged 
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something  greedy  in  them,  as  though  they 
relished  the  flavor  of  this  house  in  which 
the  man  and  the  woman  had  lived.  "Guil- 
ty men  and  women  are  always  quick  to 
find  excuse,"  he  said.  "But  the  ancient 
Word  is  absolute.  'Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery.'  'He  that  committeth 
adultery  is  devoid  of  understanding;  he 
doeth  it  that  would  destroy  his  own  soul.' 
'They  shall  both  of  them  die.'  Thus,  the 
Lord  told  the  Jews,  should  Israel  be  cleans- 
ed." 

Winter  looked  down  at  his  great  hands, 
now  lying  still  across  his  knees.  "Words 
are  easy  found,"  he  agreed.  "But  it's 
the  spirit,  not  the  body,  that  God  meant. 
That's  what  I've  come  to  know.  Studying 
it  over.  Oh,  I've  thought  about  it,  Mr. 
Eades,  I've  read  and  thought  about  it 
all.  You  and  I  are  grown  men.  There's 
no  harm  in  plain  talk.  I'm  not  a  defiant 
man.  But  I  say  the  women  who  go  around 
the  world  to-day  showing  themselves  to 
men,  their  skirts  too  high,  and  their  waists 
too  low,  I  say  they're  guiltier  than  Mary 
and  I  have  ever  been,  because  they  raise 
up  the  ugliest  side  of  men.  And  the  men 
that  look  at  them  are  guiltier  too.  There's 
been  never  any  ugliness  between  Mary 
and  me.    Just  a  decent,  loyal  love." 

EADES  had  seemed  to  be  listening  for 
some  sound  without  the  room.  He 
ignored  the  other's  words.  "Do  I  hear 
her  coming?"  he  asked.  "I  want  to  talk 
to  her." 

"I  don't  hear  anything  but  the  thunder," 
Winter  told  him.  "We're  going  to  have  a 
thundershower.  She  hasn't  had  time  to 
come  yet.  And  there's  no  need  your  hurt- 
ing her " 

"I  am  an  elder  of  the  church,"  said 
Eades.  "You  and  this  woman  have 
>  brought  your  corruption  into  this  com- 
munity, and  I  propose  to  be  rid  of  you. 
The  woman  must  suffer  with  the  man." 

Winter  said  heavily:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  suffering!  What  do  you  know 
about  suffering?  I've  lived  with  this,  sir, 
for  more  than  twenty  years." 

"In  sin,"  Eades  retorted,  and  there  was 
something  hke  unction  in  his  tones. 

"Have  it  so,  if  you  want,"  Winter  told 
him.     "But  what  do  you  aim  to  do?" 

His  inquisitor  did  not  seem  quite  sure. 
"  'T'-e  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  "  he  said 
oracularly. 

Winter  smiled  a  little,  one  of  his  rare 
smiles.  '"Those  are  words,"  he  said. 
"Anybody  can  say  words,  but  a  little 
thinking  does  more  good.  You're  not 
planning  to  kill  us,  I  guess." 

Eades  could  no  longer  sit  still.  He  rose 
and   crossed   to   a  window   that  looked 


toward  the  road.  It  was  insufferably 
hot  in  the  closed  room.  Both  men  were 
flushed  and  sweating.  The  minister  saw 
that  the  sky  was  blackening  overhead, 
and  there  was  a  rumble  of  distant  thunder, 
and  after  a  moment  another  burst,  a  little 
nearer.  He  could  see  no  one  coming 
along  the  road  from  Will  Brown's  farm. 
He  swung  back  to  face  the  other  man. 
"There  is  a  judgment  upon  you,  and  upon 
this  woman,"  he  said,  his  voice  rising  to  a 
higher  pitch.  "You  have  sneaked  in 
here,  cloaking  your  coming  in  mystery; 
and  you  did  well  to  seek  to  hide  yourselves. 
But  sin  has  a  way  of  coming  to  light. 
It  may  be  too  late  for  you  to  atone.  But  I 
see  no  repentance  in  you,  only  stubborn- 
ness in  your  crime." 

"The  crime  being  that  we  loved  each 
other  before  we  were  married?" 

"That  you  dwelt  together  in  shame, 
and  without  shame." 

"Before  we  were  married?" 

"For  twenty  years." 

"But,"  said  Winter  slowly.  "We  are 
married  now.  The  sin,  by  your  lights,  is 
done." 

"There  has  been  no  atonement." 

WINTER  laughed,  a  laugh  without 
mirth.  "Atonement,"  he  echoed 
harshly.  "What  do  you  know  about 
atonement,  Mr.  Eades?  Do  you  think 
life  has  been  easy  for  us?  Twenty  years 
of  it;  a  sorrow  and  misery  always.  Never 
feeling  ourselves  as  other  men  and  women 
were.  Always  listening  for  the  snicker 
behind  our  backs.  Making  no  friends. 
Living  solitary,  with  all  the  folks  about  us 
friendly  each  with  each. 

"And  children  growing  up.  And  strug- 
gling not  to  let  them  know,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  burdened  down  by  the  heavy 
world.  Children  we  loved.  Always 
afraid,  always  weary,  always  sick  with 
longing.  Moving  on  like  outcasts  from 
town  to  town,  when  folks  began  to  talk. 
Trying  to  keep  ahead  of  the  thing  that 
always  clung  to  us.  If  Mary  and  me  were 
naturally  bad  folks,  we  wouldn't  have 
minded,  Mr.  Eades.  But  Mary's  a  de- 
cent woman,  and  I'm  a  decent  man.  It's 
been  like  a  long  crucifying " 

He  brushed  one  hand  across  the  other. 
"I'm  not  trying  to  beg  off.  But — the 
man  she  married  is  dead;  and  she  and  I 
are  man  and  wife  now  in  law  as  well  as  in 
truth.    We  sort  of  hoped  to  get  a  new  start 

here;  we've  been  right  happy  here " 

He  hesitated,  loolced  toward  the  other 
wearily.  "Wliat  do  you  figure  to  ask  me 
to  do?" 

Eades'  eyes  were  red.  "Leave  this 
woman  to  her  shame,"  he  commanded. 
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While  Touring 
Chiclets 


If  the  road  is  dusty  or  the  day  close — you'll  find 
wonderful  refreshment  in  the  zippy  flavors,  the  crisp  white 
candy-coating,  and  the  tonic  qualities  of  Chiclets. 

They  sweeten  the  mouth,  help  put  your  digestion  in 
order,  help  keep  the  teeth  right. 

And  you  can  get  them  in  your  favorite  flavor — tingling  Peppermint, 
luscious  Tutti-Frutti,   tempting  Spearmint. 

Sold  by  most  stores,  ten  Chiclets  for  5c. 
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No  other  Pencil  can  be 

like  EVERSHARP 

Be  sure  you  gel  EVERSHARP 
when  you  buy.  Ask.  for  it  definitely  by 
name,  and  look  for  the  name  on  the  pencil. 

The  EVERSHARP  is  the  breech- 
loading  pencil  with  the  rifled  tip.  This 
exclusive  tip  holds  the  lead  firmly — k^eps 
it  from  slipping  or  wabbling.  No  other 
pencil  combines  such  mechanical  precision 
with  such  smoothness  of  ulriting  and 
elegance  of  finish.  A  pencil  to  own,  to 
guard,  to  use  every  day — this  is  the  gen- 
uine EVERSHARP  which  revolutionized 
the  pencil  habits  of  the  world.  Many 
sizes  and  styles  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel. 
75c  to  $75.00.     Sold  everywhere. 

EVERSHARP  pencils  are  made  in 
Canada   by    Canadians,  for     Canadians. 
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"Repent.  Humble  yourself.  Seek  right- 
eousness." 

Winter  .shook  his  head.  "I  see  too 
straight  for  that,"  he  replied,  "To  leave 
her'd  just  be  hard  on  Mary,  and  be  hard 
on  Charlie  and  May;  and  it  wouldn't 
do  me  a  bit  of  good.  What's  the  sense  in 
that?" 

"The  justice  of  God,"  said  Eades  in- 
exoral)ly.  "Of  a  just  God,  who  does  not 
condone  sin."  He  jerked  at  his  watch 
chain,  glanced  at  the  dial  impatiently. 
"She  should  be  here,"    he  exclaimed. 

Joseph  Winter  seemed  suddenly  to 
weary  of  the  man.  He  got  up  from  his 
chair.  "Eades,"  he  said  steadily.  "You 
and  I  do  not  come  together  anywhere 
along  the  Hne.  I've  had  a  lifetime  to 
serve  long  sorrow;  and  I  can  see  some 
measure  of  peace  ahead  of  me  now.  Mary 
and  I  have  broken  one  of  your  laws;  but 
I'll  not  believe  God's  as  narrow  as  you. 
A  lot  of  men  follow  the  letter  of  the  things, 
He  said,  and  let  the  spirit  go.  Maybe 
you're  one  of  them.  I  don't  know.  I'm 
not  claiming  any  right  to  judge. 

"But  the  way  I  serve  Him  is  my  affair; 
and  the  way  Mary  serves  Him  is  hers. 
Not  yours.  We're  ready  to  take  what  He 
hands  out  to  us,  when  the  time  does  come. 
Not  what  you'd  have  us  take,  at  all." 

"I'll  talk  to  the  woman,"  said  the  dea- 
con, an  ugly  eagerness  in  his  face. 

"You'll  not  talk  to  Mary,"  said  Winter. 
"I  can  read  you,  man.  It's  not  holiness, 
but  just  an  evil  curiosity  has  brought  you 
here."  He  touched  the  other's  arm. 
"It's  time,"  he  said,  "for  you  to  go." 

EADES  would  have  answered,  but 
Winter's  hand  closed  decisively  upon 
his  arm.  For  a  moment,  the  deacon 
almost  forgot  his  dignity,  and  there  was 
something  like  a  scuffle  in  progress  when 
the  door  opened  behind  them,  and  they 
turned  to  see  Mary  Winter  standing  there. 
It  had  begun,  in  the  last  moments,  to 
rain;  the  water  was  pelting  down  behind 
her.  "I  had  to  run,"  she  cried,  half-laugh- 
ing, wiping  her  streaming  face.  Her  cal- 
ico dress,  wet  through,  clung  to  her  body, 
her  soft  hair  was  loose;  her  eyes  were  shin- 
ing.    She  was  a  comely  woman And 

because  of  what  she  had  done,  there  was 


about  her,  for  Eades,  that  which  in  the 
baser  sort  of  men  does  always  wake  their 
baser  side.     He  gaped  at  her. 

Mary  Winter  caught  the  look  in  his 
eyes;  and  she  shrank  suddenly  away  from 
him,  and  flushed  scarlet,  and  began  to 
pluck  the  wet  folds  of  her  skirt  from  her 
limbs.  At  her  low  exclamation,  Winter 
turned  and  saw  the  deacon's  face,  and  he 
saw  Eades  lick  his  wet,  hot  lips.  Then 
Winter's  hand  clamped  again  on  the  other's 
arm,  and  without  ceremony,  he  hustled 
the  man  through  the  door.  "Go  away 
from  here,"     he  commanded. 

Eades  would  have  protested,  but  Win- 
ter's bleak  eyes  frightened  him;  and  he 
turned  and  scurried  a  little  down  the  drive- 
way, in  the  rain.  When  he  was  at  a  safe 
distance,  he  swung  around  and  lifted  up 
his  hands  toward  them,  and  cried: 

"  'The  wages  of  sin  is  death'!  'The 
wages  of  lust  is  death!'  " 

Winter  stirred  threateningly;  and  the 
man  fled  away ....  Then  the  farmer  turned 
back  into  the  house,  and  found  Mary 
Winter  frightened  and  shaking.  "He's 
found  out,"  she  whispered,  trembling 
against   him.     "He   knows." 

Her  husband  told  her,  comfortingly: 
"Yes,  but  no  matter,   dear." 

"No,  no  matter,"  she  echoed  bravely. 
"Only  I  could  not  bear  the  way  he  looked 
at  me.  He  made  me  feel — naked — and 
ashamed." 

Winter  shook  with  stern  anger.  "Aye," 
he  cried.  "That  man  came  to  judge  us. 
With  evil  in  his  mind.  To  look  at  you! 
God  knows,  betwewi  him  and  us,  I'm 
willing    to    be    judged." 

His  very  word  was  shattered  by  the 
tremendous,  splitting  crash  of  the  light- 
ning bolt  as  it  struck  the  oak  across  the 
road.  It  left  them  standing  in  each  other's 
arms,  paralysed  for  a  moment  by  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sound.  Then  Winter 
flung  open  the  door,  and  at  what  he  saw, 
raced  down  the  drive  toward  where  Eades 
had  left  his  car. 

But  when  he  reached  the  spot,  he  saw  at 
once  that  the  man  was  irrevocably  dead .  . 

The  people  at  Hamilton  were  always 
accustomed  to  say  that  God  seemed  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  affairs  of  men,  out  at 
the  old  Walden  farm. 
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and  being  consequently  and  promptly 
moved  into  a  nice  little  office  with  his  name 
on  the  gla.ss  door. 

The  needs  of  the  day  have  sharpened  his 
sensibilities  and  focussed  his  interests,  and 
the  campaign  of  dogmatic  assertion  is 
sending  the  young  men  of  Canada  into  the 
class  rooms  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto  alone  there  are  a 
thousand  bank  clerks  who  are  spending 
two  or  three  nights  a  week  studying  ad- 
vanced banking  practice — and  the  same  is 
true  of  many  other  centres.  They  are  pay- 
ing out  their  own  good  money,  from  what 
everyone  knows  is  not  too  munificent  sal- 
ary, in  order  to  meet  Opportunity,  while 
it  is  still  in  the  way.  The  banks  in  Toron- 
to and  other  cities  have  put  their  strong 
seal  of  approval  on  this  practice.  "Their 
employees  who  have  the  interest  and  en- ' 
thusiasm  to  go  through  with  this  work 
find  that  not  only  are  they  reimbursed 
for  their  outlay  but  receive  a  bonus  as  well. 

Doing  It  Thoroughly 

"\  T  rE'VE  noticed  one  thing,"  said  the 
VV  general  manager  of  one  of  the 
large  correspondence  and  night  schools, 
"They're  not  hurrying  through.  They 
used  to,  a  few  years  ago,  while  the  war  was 
on.  Any  time  was  enough.  They  would 
be  with  us  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
they  would  be  off.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
get  a  position  then  with  very  little  training. 
But  we've  noticed  a  marked  difference  of 
late.  They  have  come  to  us  and  they  have 
worked,  not  for  two  or  three  months,  but 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  they  have  done  it 
because  they  found  it  was  good  business. 
We  didn't  urge  it.  They  found  it  out  for 
themselves. 

"And  there  is  another  thing  we  have 
noticed,  and  that  is  that  some  of  our  pupils 
who  started  to  take  a  course,  and  who  gave 
it  up,  because  they  didn't  like  the  extra 
effort  it  entailed,  I  suppose,  and  because 
they  thought  they  could  get  along  as  well 
without  it,  have  been  coming  back. 

"In  the  city  of  Toronto  not  so  long  ago, 

one  of  the  large  banks  waslookingforaman 

■  to  fill  a  position  representing  considerable 


responsibility.  There  were  certain  men, 
who  on  the  good  old  stand-pat  system  of 
seniority  were  marked  for  the  place.  They 
were  good  men  of  the  wheel  horse  type,  good 
faithful  dependable  servants,  but  they  did 
not  look  to  the  general  manager  like  the 
men  he  wanted.  He  called  his  assistant 
into  consultation.  "I  don't  like  to  pass 
over  these  chaps,"  he  said,  "but  we  need 
something  they  haven't  got.  I  know  ex- 
actly what  we  want,  but  I  don't  know  where 
to  lay  my  hands  on  him." 

"I  do,"  said  the  assistant.  "I  know  the 
very  man  you're  looking  for,  young  Bur- 
nett. He's  on  collections  at ,  one  of  our 
branches.  Been  with  us  only  three  years, 
but  he's  a  comer." 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  the  general 
manager,  without  any  very  evident  enthus- 
iasm. 

"Of  course  you  haven't,"  retorted  the 
assistant.  "Neither  had  I  till  about  six 
months  ago.  I  was  looking  over  the  re- 
ports of  that  school  where  a  few  of  our  boys 
are  doing  some  night  work,  and  I  just  hap- 
pened to  notice  that  his  name  appeared 
pretty  frequently  at  the  head  of  the  heap. 
Good  marks,  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 
Well,  I  looked  him  up.  Nothing  very  pre- 
possessing about  him.  But  I  kept  my  eye 
on  him.  When  he  came  out  top  man  in 
their  examinations,  I  brought  him  up  here 
for  a  while,  and  kept  both  my  eyes  on  him. 
He  knew  as  much  as  I  did  about  a  lot  of 
things,  and  I  rather  fancy  he  knew  more 
than  I  did  on  a  few,  so  I  gave  up  my 
investigations  on  these  points.  But  I 
know  enough  about  him  to  know  that  he's 
a  comer.  I  sent  him  out  to  this  branch,  so 
as  to  have  him  handy  when  anything 
turned  up.     He's  your  man." 

"But  he's  only  been  with  us  three  years, 
you  say." 

"Yes,  but  he  has  done  more  in  those 
three  years,  to  make  himself  worth  more  ta 
this  bank,  than  most  of  them  have  done  in: 
nine  years.  I  feel  more  obligation  to  three 
years  of  eager,  energetic  service  than  to 
nine  of  mere  faithfulness." 

"All  right,"  said  the  general  manager,' 
"Send  him  over  to  see  me." 

Burnett  went  over  the  heads  of  some  few 
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hundred  faithful  employees,  and  no  doubt 
the  few  hundred  were  inclined  to  think  they 
had  been  slighted.  But  some  of  them  stop- 
ped to  think.  And  this  is  the  story  of  the 
man  who  stopped  to  think,  wherever  you 
find  them. 

Which  Came  First— Hen  or  Egg? 

"T  X  rHETHER  the  kind  of  young  man 
VV  who  succeeds  is  the  kind  who  stud- 
ies anyway,  or  whether  he  succeeds  be- 
cause he  studies,  is  one  of  those  things 
you  can't  very  well  discover,"  says  one 
bank  official.  "But  we  have  our  own  ideas." 
Of  course  the  mere  fact  that  a  young 
man  has  stepped  into  a  night  school,  does 
not  mean  that  Providence  is  going  to 
graft  a  $10,000  salary  on  a  $1,000  intellect. 
But  it  does  mean  this,  that  if  there  is  a 
potential  ten  thousand  in  that  thousand 
dollar  intellect  then  it  is  going  to  get  its 
chance. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  studying 
with  one  of  the  large  correspondence 
schools  had  been  doing  pretty  well,  and 
as  is  the  general  custom  in  such  cases  the 
school  authorities  notified  the  large  man- 
ufacturing concern  with  which  he  was 
connected  offering  to  keep  them  informed 
of  his  progress.  In  reply  the  manager 
said.  "We  have  a  position  waiting  now, 
and  we  have  been  wondering  just  where 
we  could  get  a  man  of  the  character  we 
want.  We  are  more  than  glad  to  know 
that  we  have  one  in  our  own  plant.  We 
are  anxious  to  hear  of  his  progress  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  we  will  make  it  worth  his 
while."  Oh  yes,  it  isn't  all  black  faced 
type,  these  glowing  stories,  it's  a  simple 
fact  that  when  a  young  man  keeps  his 
door  on  the  latch  Opportunity  is  more 
than  likely  to  stumble  in. 

The  Evidence  in   the  Case 

MOREOVER  if  anyone  arises  to  say 
that  the  $10,000  a  year  salary  story 
is  apocryphal  it  is  not  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult matter  to  pick  up  a  goodly  sheaf  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  a  young  clerk 
stood  behind  the  counters  of  one  of  Tor- 
onto's large  departmental  stores.  He 
hadn't  much  to  recommend  him  except 
the  saving  grace  of  interest  in  his  business. 
Whenever  his  department  squeezed  itself 
into  the  stores'  advertising,  he  would 
go  home  and  brag  about  it,  till  his  family 
came  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that 
George  was  a  nut,  and  that  ultimately 
something  would  have  to  be  done  about 
it.  While  the  family  was  considering  just 
what  this  something  wouldbe,  George  took 
a  hand  in  it  himself,  by  discovering  that 
every  time  his  department  was  mentioned 
in  the  paper,  it  meant  more  work  for  him- 
self. From  this  combination  of  active 
brain  and  tired  feet,  he  deduced  for  him- 
self that  advertising  meant  business. 
It  wasn't  a  new  discovery  of  course,  but 
it  was  as  good  as  new  as  far  as  George  was 
concerned.  He  was  tremendously  inter- 
ested, and  kept  watching  the  papers  and 
worrying  his  family  with  an  added  fervor. 
Then  he  got  an  idea  that  he  would  like  to 
know  how  it  was  done,  and  surreptitiously 
he  would  steal  out  of  the  house  and  go  to 
night  school.  When  he  outgrew  that,  he 
took  an  advanced  correspondence  course. 
He  learned  what  should  be  advertised 
and   why. 

Finally  a  casual  word  dropped  by  his 
department  chief  brought  George  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  heads  of  the  firm. 
Rather  to  his  surprise  George  had  to  re- 
port to  the  advertising  department  of  the 
store.  A  few  years  later  he  was  at  the  head 
of  that  department.  Nothing  apocryphal 
about  this.  You  can  locate  George  now. 
He  is  head  of  the  advertising  department 
of  one  of  the  two  largest  departmental 
stores  in  the  United  States,  and  George's 
family  have  ceased  to  feel  that  they  will 
have  to  do  something  about  it,  for  George 
has  done  it  himself  to  the  tune  of  $25,000 
annually. 

During  the  war,  you  will  probably  re- 
member that  submarines  were  made  in 
Canada.  When  the  decision  to  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  was  first  considered 
it  was  generally  decided  that  it  would 
take  quite  a  long  time  to  get  the  thing 
started.  Just  about  this  time  a  dapper 
young  Englishman  dropped  off  the  steam- 
er from  "'Ome"  and  figuratively  took  his 
coat  off.  He  didn't  look  particulariy  Hke 
one  of  those  two-fisted  chapswhoareusual- 
ly  supposed  to  be  the  type  to  get  things 
started.  But  somehow  they  started  never- 
theless, and  before  long  the  departure  of 
those  submarines   began    to   look   like   a 
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How  i  Earn  $15  to  $25 
a  Weak  in  my  Spare  Time 


Writing  Show  Cards  at  Home 
hy     William    S.     Coulthard 

I  needed  money!  But  I  had  a  lot  o(  time  on 
my  hands  in  the  eveninsrs,  Saturday  afternoons, 
etc. — for  I  had  no  hobby — and  besides  my  ex- 
penses had  been  mounting  fast — so  you  will 
see  the  receptive  mood  1  was  in  when  I  saw 
your    little   ad..    "MAKE    MONEY    AT   HOME." 

I   sent    for   your    free   booklet. 

I    read    it. 

Your  plan  looked  good  to  me — your  guar- 
antee so  liberal  -  and  on  investigation  T  found 
you  were  reliable,  so  I  accepted  your  offer.  If 
otherj-   could  make  money  hy  your  plan,  I  could. 

That    ^ras   less   than  a   year   ago. 

Now  I  am  earning  $15.00  to  $2,5.00  a  week, 
each  week,  writing  show  cards  in  my  sparo 
time.  In  addition  to  this,  I  still  hold  my  reg- 
ular job,  and  my  salary  has  been  increased 
there  too.  I  believe  my  spare  time  work  has 
made  nie  better  satisfied  with  life,  and  so 
I'm    doing    my    regular    work    better. 

I  have  been  offered  positions  writing  show 
cards,  but  I  am  not  interested,  as  my  present 
position  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  glad  I  enrolled  in  your  school — my 
spare  time  money  is  exceedingly  attractive.  Be- 
sides. I  find  show  card  writing  an  interesting 
occupation  that  fills  in  those  evening  hours 
that  used  to  drag  so.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a- 
hol>by  now  with  me — and  a  profitable  one,  aar 
you  can  well  imagine.  Only  last  week  I  re^ 
ceived  a  check  from  your  school  for  $70.00  for 
work  done  over  the  last  three  weeks.  Of  course, 
you'd  hav^  paid  me  regularly  each  week  if  I'd 
bothered  about  it.  but  I  was  too  busy  to 
tell    you    tihe    amount   of    work    I'd    finished. 

There  are  times,  however,  that  I  feel  ^ow 
card  writing  by  your  simple  method  is  almost 
too  good  a  thing — that's  wlien  I  have  so  many 
orders  ahead  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
finish    them — and    have   to   turn    down    work. 

Your  system  of  supplying  work  to  your 
students  has  certainly  helped  me.  but  some- 
times you  .=5end  too  much — ^I'm  only  working 
at  it  in  my  spare  time,  you  know.  Please  note 
this,    and  don't  try  to  overload   me  so   much. 

By  tJie  way,  I  tiink  you'll  be  interested  to 
know  that  previous  to  enrolling  in  your  school 
X  had  never  tried  my  band  at  any  work  of 
this    nature. 

I'm  glad  to  thank  you  for  what  you've  done 
for  me — and  you  can  certainly  use  my  name 
and  tell  prospective  students,  for  I  feel  I'll  be 
doing  any  one  a  real  good  turn  if  I  can  help 
them  get  started  in  this  profitable  work. 
Yours    sincerely, 

WM.    S.   COULTHARD. 

■VOTE:— The  abote  is  the  story  of  Mr.  CouWiaiB. 
II  tells  at  fact*,  for  Show  Card  writing  offers  a  mar- 
vellous oDportunity  to  lioth  men  and  women,  eltlier  for 
spare  time  or  full  time  work.  What  Mr  f Coulthard  has 
dnne  and  is  doing,  you  can  do.  roll)ran.  Dusent3erry. 
Weiidt.  Blade.  Paulson,  Charles,  Wriglit,  nablneau  and 
many  other  men  have  proven  it.  Mrs.  I.itherdale,  Mra. 
Lush.  Mrs.  !.*•  Moine  and  dozens  of  ]iou.te\vlves  have 
added  to  tlie  family  income  in  tills  way.  (iirls  like 
.Misses  MacBonald,  Clegg.  Bordreau  and  Hoyle  are  but 
a  few  of  those  who  hate  haltered  their  positions  in  thta 
plea.sant  way.  All  these  owe  their  success  to  the 
American  Show  Card  Stiiooi  metliwi  of  training — the 
old -eslabliahed  school  wldch  ha.H  trained  hundreds  to 
make    money    in    ,«HOW    CARDS. 

The  American  Show  Card  School  will  gladly  Mnd 
you  full  particular!  if  you  but  send  your  name  and 
address  to  them.     IJse  this  Coupon. 

TEAR   OFF   REKS   AND    MAIL   TO-DAY. 

I  American    Show   Card   School,  ■ 

I  120  Hyrie    Bldg..  ! 

I  Toronto.     Ont.  ' 

I  Send    me    your    Free    Booklet    on    Show  ' 

I  Card    Writing,    and    show    me    how    1    can  I 

j  make  money   at  liome — without   canvassing  > 

J  or    solicitng.      It    is    understood    bh.it    this  | 

I  places  me  under  no  obligation  of  any  kind,  i 

I     Kaane   i 

t  (Print  your  name  i>lainly.)  I 

'     Address     1 

J  (In  full)  I 

I  ■ 

I      Province    I 


prooeorion.  Now  this  young  chap,  not  so 
many  years  before,  had  been  something 
in  a  machine  shop.  Nothing  in  particular, 
juat  something.  And  on  that  practical 
something  he  put  ambition  to  learn,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  correspondence  course 
be  made  himself  the  chief  designing  and 
construction  engineer  of  a  great  armament 
company.  And  there  you  have  it.  And 
they  do  say,  friends,  that  for  being  able  to 
go  out  quietly  and  get  things  started  he 
draws  something  like  $50,000  a  year. 

But  to  turn  from  five  figures  to  the 
humbler  four.  There  was  a  voung  chap 
stoking  coal  in  one  of  the  heail  offices  of  a 
bank  in  Toronto.  He  got  an  idea  that 
he  would  like  to  know  more  than  he  did. 
He  took  up  a  course  in  Engineering,  and 
when  hf  had  successfully  completed  that 
the  bank  paid  for  it  as  is  their  custom. 
Then  he  took  a  course  in  refrigeration 
and  the  bank  as  promptly  paid  for  that. 
Seeing  that  he  was  bound  to  get  something, 
they  made  him  chief  engineer  of  that 
bank.  But  study  had  grown  to  be  a  hobby 
with  him.  He  has  just  taken  a  course  in 
languages.  And  again  the  bank  has  paid 
for  it.  Perhaps  they  figure  it  will  come  in 
handy  some  day.  Perhaps  they  just  feel 
that  a  man  who  studies  anything  is  mak- 
ing himself  more  valuable,  but  anyway  they 
pay- 
Here  is  another  chap.  He  used  to  be  a 
helper  in  the  mill.  He  didn't  know  any- 
body who  could  give  him  a  boost.  He  was 
onlya  name  on  the  pay  roll  as  far  as  any- 
one in  authority  knew.  If  he  had  dropped 
out  the  paymaster  would  have  thought 
that  he  had  saved  three  dollars  a  day 
and  would  have  been  quite  satisfied.  Now 
he  is  general  manager  of  that  great  textile 
plant.  As  a  helper  he  had  a  certain  prac- 
tical knowledge  but  he  realized  that  he 
might  have  been  watching  spindles  all  his 
life  if  he  did  not  know,  not  only  how  the.v 
worked,  but  why.  He  studied  and  some- 
body found  out,  as  somebody  usually  does, 
and  he  got  his  chance  and  a  new  position 
and  new  studies.  Now  he  is  general  mana- 
ger. He  knows  how  he  got  there  and  it 
would  be  beyond  human  nature  if  he  did 
not  look  with  favor  on  those  who  are 
following  the  same  course.  And  more  than 
that  the  men  in  his  plant  know  how  he 
got  there,  so  many  of  them  are  following 
in    his    steps. 

One  large  correspondence  school,  that 
makes  its  appeal  not  to  the  untrained  but 
to  the  trained  man ;  and  seeks  its  students 
among  those  who  have  at  least  a  fair 
margin  of  prosperity,  has  upward  of  eleven 
thousands  students  in  Canada.  It  draws 
its  students  from  almost  every  walk  of 
commercial  life.  Its  appeal  starts  not  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  but  at  the  top.  It 
numbers  among  its  students  presidents 
and  secretaries  and  general  managers, 
managers  of  departments,  heads  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  establishments.  It  is  an 
illuminating  fact  that  this  organization 
that  advertises  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  understanding  of  business  conditions, 
actually  pays  its  Canadian  head  a  bigger 
salary  than  is  paid  to  most  bank  presidents. 
An  evidence  surely  that  in  making 
money  for  others  they  are  also  making  it 
for  themselves,  an  encouraging  sign,  for  it 
takes  more  optimism  than  most  of  us 
possess  to  be  taught  to  be  a  $10,000  man 
by  a  $2,000  instructor. 
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Appeal  for  High  and  Low 

T  IS  interesting  to  study  the  appeal  of 
_  this  correspondence  course  that  deals 
with  the  heads  of  organizations  as  well  as 
with  those  in  more  modest  positions. 
Here  again  the  war  has  been  a  factor,  the 
war  and  the  after-the-war  conditions  that 
forced  many  a  business  man  to  his  figura- 
tive, if  not  to  his  physical  knees. 

Here  is  an  eager,  anxious-faced  man, 
evidently  a  man  of  position. 

"It's  the  wholesalers'  fault,"heis  saying 
querulously.  "They  have  forced  us  into 
selling  things  we  have  no  right  or  reason 
to  sell.  We're  silversmiths,  father  was  a 
silversmith  before  me,  and  I  know  some- 
thing of  that  business  and  I'm  prepared 
to  meet  any  turn  that  may  come  in  it. 
But  the  wholesalers  have  forced  us  into 
buying  umbrellas,  and  pictures,  and  light- 
ing fixtures.  They're  not  our  line.  We 
don't  know  the  business,  and  we're  loaded 
up  with  this  sort  of  thing  without  knowing 
either  the  buying  or  the  selling  market." 

'There  you  have  a  man  with  a  situation 
to  meet  for  which  he  is  not  trained.  There 
was  a  manufacturer  who  during  the  war 
developed  a  profitable  sideline  in  making 
linen,  aeroplane  linen.  He  had  made  a 
substantial  profit,  and  had  been  pyramid- 
ing his  production.  Then  the  war  ended 
and  his  contracts  were  cancelled,  and  he 
was  left  with  stocks  of  apparently  unsal- 
able goods  on  his  hands  that  seemed  likely 
to  wipe  out  more  than  his  past  profits. 
"These  are  men  faced  with  a  problem  that 
no  previous  experience  has  taught  them  to 
meet.  They  were  men  ripe  for  the  sugges- 
tion of  education  in  marketing,  ready  to 
see  their  need.  Now  take  the  instance  of 
the  aeroplane  linen  man,  who  had  been 
bleating  his  terror  and  indignation,  so  that 
the  Samaritans  from  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood were  hastening  to  him  with  advice. 
His  education  took  in  methods  of  market- 
ing that  illustrated  the  practices  of  5-and 
10-cent  stores.  That  was  the  suggestion  he 
needed.  He  got  out  and  sold  his  product 
on  the  same  basis.  Nothing  unusual  here 
Just  horse  sense.  It  was  the  kind  the  man- 
ufacturer needed  and  didn't  have.  He  was 
a  trained  manufacturer  but  he  did  not  see 
an  opportunity  that  was  apparent  to  the 
trained  merchandizer. 

The  war  years  brought  to  business  a  fev- 
erish activity.  Everything  progressed  on 
its  own  momentum.  Fortunes  were  made 
by  men  who  could  only  gasp  with  surprise. 
There  was  an  eager  market  for  anyone  who 
could  produce  anything.  It  wasn't  a 
question  of  salesmanship.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  production.  But  the  war  is  over, 
and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  production. 
Markets  are  not  too  eager  and  shelves 
have  been  overflowing  with  unwanted 
goods.  New  problems  are  facing  the 
manufacturer  and  distributer.  Young  men 
from  the  trenches,  and  some  grey  beards 
from  executive  offices  of  great  munition 
plants,  they  are  once  more  fighting  the 
same  battle. 

You  won't  find  them  in  the  dance  hall  or 
the  pool  room,  at  least  not  often,  neither 
the  young  man,  nor  the  old  who  it  is  claim- 
ed has  taken  his  place.  And  you  won't  find 
them  there  because  they  have  been  faced 
with  serious  problems  and  the  answer  is 
not  in  the  back  of  the  book.  They  have 
gone  back  to  school. 
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Can  We  Bear  Our  Taxation  Burdens? 


Continued  from  page  19 


to  put  at  $3029  per  family  the  capital 
debt  of  the  dominion,  but  it  is  probably 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $2500, 
and  to  most  persons  would  seem  appalling- 
ly large.  Yet  both  our  national  tax  burden 
and  our  per  capita  debt  are  much  smaller 
than  the  rates  which  every  other  countrj' 
in  the  civilized  world,  except  the  United 
States,  has  to  face,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  Canada  is  an  expanding 
countiy  they  need  give  no  real  cause  for 
misgivings.  Our  taxes  absorb  roughly 
15  per  cent,  of  the  national  income,  but 
still  leave  us  a  much  ampler  margin  than 
the  citizens  of  less  fortunate  countries 
possess.  The  plain  conclusion  is  that  the 
present  taxation  burdens,  if  properly  ad- 
justed, are  really  within  our  competence 
to  bear  if  our  economic  life  is  kept  in  full 
swing  and  the  best  use  made  of  our  resour- 
ces and  national  opportunities. 

Do  the  Farmers  Pay  Up 

'TpAXATION,  under  no    circumstances, 

•*•    is  popular,  and  constant  complaints 

arise  that  one  class  is  being  unduly  pen- 


alized and  forced  to  bear  more  than  its 
proper  share  of  the  national  burdens. 
In  Canada  the  chief  criticism  has  been 
directed  against  our  farmers,  who  have 
been  freely  accused  of  shirking  the  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes  and  showing  an 
uncanny  skill  in  evading  its  collectors. 

On  the  surface  the  proportion  which 
they  have  contributed  looks  distressingly 
small.  Data  furnished  by  the  Finance 
Department  show  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920-21,  16,632  farmers  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  paid  income  tax  and  handed  over 
to  the  Treasury  $611,736.  Have  they  per- 
formed their  duty  as  taxpayers  or  have 
they  shirked  it?  Until  the  complete  data 
of  the  latest  censuses  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  available  comparison 
will  be  difficult,  but  some  data  for  it  are 
available. 

By  the  American  census  of  1910  there 
were  found  to  be  6,361,502  farmers  in  the 
United  States.  Agricultural  populatioi 
in  the  United  States  has  not  increased  h 
the  same  ratio  as  urban  but  an  additionftr 
about  6  per  cent,  might  be  allowed  fonone 
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Cocoa 
Fruit 
Tarts 


%  cup  batter 

1  cnp  sugar 

2  ergs 

Vi  «tp  milk 
I'/i  cups  fliour 

3  level   teaspoons   bak- 

mg   powder 

3  tablespoons  Cowan's 

Cocoa 
'4   teaspoon  salt 
1/8  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Method : — Cream  batter, 
add  sugar  gradually. 
Add  egg  yolks  thor- 
oughly beaten.  Mix  and 
siftdryingredients  three 
times.  Add  alternately 
with  milk,  add  vanilla. 
Fold  in  egg  whites 
beaten  until  stiff  and 
dry.  Turn  into  greased 
and  floured  patty  pans, 
and  bake  30  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Cool, 
scoop  out  centre, fill  with 
date  filling  and  cover 
with  whipped  cream  or 
meringue  glace. 

CCWAN'S  Perfection  Cocoa 
comes  packed  in  tins  and  thus 
retains    its    drlicioas    flavor. 
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COUPON 

$end  this  couppn 
\with  Ten  cents  in 
stamps  OT  coin  & 
receive  "a  64  pa^e 
recipe  book. 
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A  Vapor  Treatment 

for     Coughs     apd 

Colds,  Easy  to  use 

and   effective 


Toy  just  ll«ht  the  little  lamp  Uiit  ?aporlM«  the 
Cresolene  and  place  It  near  the  bed  at  night 
The  soothing  antiseptic  rapor  makes  breathing 
easy,  relleres  the  cough,  eases  the  sare  throat 
and  oongestloD,  and  protect§  In  epidemics. 
Recommended  for  Whooping  Cough,  Spaimidie 
Craug,  Asthma,  Influenza.  BronchHIt.  Couilia 
and  Nasal  Catarrli.  Cresolene  has  been  used  for 
the  past  40  years.  The  benefit  Is  unqueatlonabla. 
Send    for   descrlptlre    booklet 

SOLD   BT    DRrOGI.«T8 

VAPO-CRESOI.ENE  CO. 

Leemlng-Mlles    Bldg..    Montrtal 
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seven  years  up  to  1917.  Let  the  number  of 
farmers  in  the  United  States  at  that  time 
be  put  at  6,680,000.  The  income  tax  data 
of  the  American  treasury  show  that  in  the 
year  1919,  25,838  farmers  or  about  4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  admitted 
incomes  in  excess  of  $2,000.  In  Canada 
the  1911  census  showed  665,242  farmers 
and  allowing  for  a  probable  rate  of  increase 
slightly  lower  than  the  general  increment 
of  population  their  numbers  in  1920-21 
would  have  risen  to  about  760,000.  The 
percentage  of  our  farmers  who  pay  in- 
come tax  (the  number  being  16,632)  is 
therefore  only  a  little  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  total.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  out  of  this  16,632  a  consider- 
able proportion  would  be  bachelors  who 
would  be  liable  for  the  tax  if  their  incomes 
exceeded  $1,000.  The  probability  is  that 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  farmers  confess- 
ed to  have  earned  in  the  calendar  year 
1919  more  than  $2,000  income.  Our  ratio 
of  income  tax  paying  farmers  is  therefore 
only  about  half  of  that  shown  by  the 
United  States. 

This  state  of  affairs  may  mean  one  of 
several  things.  It  may  be  that  our  mach- 
inery of  collection  has  not  reached  the 
same  pitch  of  efficiency  as  the  American, 
which  was  set  up  three  years  earlier,  or 
that  the  Americanf  armers  possessan  inferior 
skill  in  concealing  their  earnings  to  our 
farmers,  or  that  the  returns  available  for 
our  farmers'  labour  are  lower. 

Two  Humorous  Encounters 

T^HE  duty  of  collecting  taxes  is  not  the 
-■■  most  pleasant  or  easy  of  occupations 
but  it  is  not  without  its  humorous  side. 
Sir  J.  C. Stamp,  who  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  British  Income  Tax  Commission, 
has  declared  that  he^  always  felt  inclined 
to  post  up  in  his  office  a  prominent  notice, 
"Please  don't  say  you  would  be  pleased 
to  pay  the  tax  if  you'd  only  got  the  in- 
come, because  you  wouldn't."  But 
the  excuses  which  come  in  to  the  collec- 
tors are  many  and  various. 

There  is  on  record  in  the  British  Income 
Tax  Office  a  famous  account  given  by  one 
Michael  Kelly  a  theatrical  manager,  of  his 
examination  by  the  Income  Tax  Commis- 
sioners, who  doubted  the  correctness  of  his 
return  of  500  pounds  as  his  income.  Here 
is  his  story: 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "I  am  free  to  confess  I 
have  erred  in  my  return,  but  vanity  was 
the  cause  and  vanity  is  the  badge  of  all 
my  tribe.  I  have  returned  myself  as  hav- 
ing 600  pounds  per  annum  when  in  fact  I 
have  not  500  pence  certain  income." 

"Pray,  Sir,"  said  the  Commissioner, 
."are  you  not  stage  manager  of  the  Opera 
House?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said,  I,  "but  there  is  not 
even  a  nominal  salary  attached  to  that 
office.  I  perform  my  duties  to  gratify 
my  love  of  music." 

"Well,  but  Mr.  Kelly,"  continued  my 
examiner,  "you  teach." 

"I  do,  sir,"  answered  I,  "but  I  have  no 
pupils." 

"I  think,"  observed  another  gentleman, 
"that  you  are  an  oratorio  and  concert 
singer." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  I  to  my  new 
antagonist,  "but  I  have  no  engagements." 

"Well,  but  at  all  events,"  observed  my 
first  inquisitor,  "you  have  a  very  good  sal- 
ary at  Drury  Lane." 

"A  very  good  one  indeed,  sir,"  answered 
I,  "but  then  it  is  never  paid."  ' 
_  "But  you  have  always  a  fine  benefit, 
tar,"  said  the  other,  who  seemed  to  know 
something  of  theatricals. 

"Always,  sir,"  was  my  reply,  "but  the 
expenses  attending  it  are  very  great  and 
whatever  profit  remains  after  defraying 
them  is  mortgaged  to  liquidate  debts  in 
building  my  saloon.  The  fact  is  I  am 
at  present  very  like  St.  George's  Hospital^ 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions — 
and  have  even  less  certain  income  than  I 
felt  sufficiently  vain  to  return." 

The  records  of  our  income  tax  offices 
probably  contain  few  such  detailed  narra- 
tives, but  if  ever  they  are  disclosed  they 
will  reveal  some  exceedingly  amusing  com- 
munications. Not  long  ago  an  income  tax 
collector  wtis  demanding  a  return  of  his 
income  from  a  certain  clerical  gentleman 
and  the  last  of  a  series  of  letters  brought 
the  following  reply: 

"Sir, 

I  hav«  received  yourveryrudeletter. 
I  dm  a  poor  parish  priest  dependent 
largely  on  the  bishop.  You  may  go 
to  the  Hell. 

(Signed)  F.  M." 
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XT  THEN  the  available  coal 
W  supply  has  disappeared, 
electricity  will  still  be 
giving  linht  at  night,  warmth  in 
the  wintertime  and  heat  to  do 
the  cooking.  • 

Ontario's  supply  of  elec* 
tricity  is  never  ending — thanks 
to  Hydro  and  other  Develop- 
ments. 

Cooking  with  Ontario's  glee- 
tricity  is  now  cheaper  than  coal, 
gas,  oil  or  wood. 

Use  this  vast  supply  of  cheap 
power  and  a  Moffat  Electric 
Range  for  all  your  cooking  and 
get  to  know  cooking  satisfac* 
tion  you  never  dreamed  of. 

Moffat  Ranges  have  a  larger 
sale  than  any  other  make. 
They  have  been  tested  and 
tried  for  over  nine  years,  so 
that  the  Moffat  Electric  Range 
is  truly  a  perfect  range.  They 
possess  many  exclusive  im- 
provements. There  are  over 
24,000  Moffat  Electric  Ranges 
in  daily  use  in  Canada  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Write  for  our  interesting  free  book- 
let "Cooking  by  Electricity"  to 
Moffats,  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario. 
It  will  help  you  decide  which  of  our 
models  would  best  suit  your  kitchen. 
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Hold  Tight 
Wedge  Plates 

Always  Stop  the 
Rim    Squeaks 

"Over  a  Million  in  Use" 


STOPS-^ 
SQUEAKS 


Ten 

Cents 

Each  or 

$1.M 
per  Box 

of 
20  Plates 


Why  Bt^nd  75  cent«'  for  a  new  wedse  when 
one  Hold  Tight  Wedge  Plate  at  10  cents  placed 
under  the  old  wedge  will  do  the  work? 

Do  not  let  tliat  continual  Squaak-Sqtteak-Saueak 
annoy  you  any  longer.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Hold  Tisrht  Wedge  Platee,  send  us  »1.*0 
and  we  will  mail  a  box  of  20  plates  to  you- 

Send   for   free   sample   and    illustrated    eireular. 

Ren  Automotive  Supply  Mfg.  Co. 

FBXSTON  ONTARIO 


Boiling,  Simmering,  Baking 

BOILING,  simmering  and  baking  can  all  be  done  at 
the  same  time  on  a  Puritan  Oil  Stove.  Gives  just  the 
right  heat  for  each,  instead  of  the  sweltering,  wasted 
heat  that  makes  your  kitchen  feel  like  an  oven.  Each 
utensil  sits  in  a  clean  hot  flame — like  gas. 

No  soot  to  blacken  pots  and  pans. 
No  ashes  to  remove.  No  banking 
up  at  night.  Puritan  Oil  Stoves  are 
smokeless,  odorless,  clean  and  sim- 
ple to  use.  Every  burner  is  guaran- 
teed for  5  years.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

•"'Sheet  Metal  Products  co.l'rJSSr 

MONTREAL     TORONTO      WINNIPEG 
eOMONTON       VANCOUVER    CALGARY 

PU  RITAN 

OIL  STOVES 
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"All  th«  soft  waUr 
you  n»*d." 


SOF-     _ 

A  constant  supply  of  water  just  as  delight- 
fully soft  as  rain  and  as  sparklinR  and  live 
as  that  from  a  spring  can  1)C  mad?  a  part 
of  your  home  by  installing  a  "Permutlt 
water  softening  system. 
This  system  softens  the  entire  water  sup- 
ply of  the  home.  For  drinking  and  cook- 
ing, for  hath  and  laundry,  soft  water  is 
better,  cheaper  and  far  more  healthful 
than  just  ordinary  water. 
"Permutit"  water  softeners  are  inexpen- 
sive, absolutely  safe  and 
perfectly  simple  mid  econ- 
omical to  operate. 
We  give  the  same  careful 
engineering  service  and  at- 
tention to  domestic  installa- 
tions as  to  the  lar^e  sys- 
tems used  in  industries,  ho- 
tels and  the  best  laundries. 
We  invite  correspondence, 
and  gladly  furnish  full  in- 
formation and  estimates  on 
your  requirements. 

W.  J.  WESTAWAY  COMPANY. 

Limited, 

Water  Rectification  Systems 

Cor.  Main  and  McNab  Sts. 

HAMILTON,  Dcpt     13  ONTARIO 


Horlicks:;^ 

Malted  Milk 


Safe 
Milk 

Forlo'ants 

&  Invalids 

A  Nutritious  Diet  for  All  Ages. 
Keep  Horiick's  Always  on  Hand 
Quick  Lunch ;  Home  or  OflBce. 

Canada    Food    Board    License    No.  14-385. 
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FRECKLEiS 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a 
VeO;  Rcfnore  Them  with 
Othine— Double  Strength. 

There's    no   longer   the   Bllghteat    need 

A   feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,   as 

Othln© — double    strength — la    guaranteed 

to  remove  these  homely  ipotfl. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine — double 

yf/       atrengUi — from    any    druggist    and    apply    a 

^y        UtUe     of     It    ntght     and     morning     and     you 

rtiouid    toon    eee    that    even    the    wont    freckles 

jATe  bavm  to  disappear,   while  the  lighter   enee 

ban    vanished    entirely.      It    Is    eeldom    that    mora 

than    ac    ounce    Is    needed    to    completely    clear   the 

•kin   and   sain   a   beautiful   clear  eomfklnlon. 

Be  sure  t*  aak  for  the  double  strength  Otblna 
as  this  Is  sold  under  suarantee  of  money  back  If 
M  tails  to  removn  freckles. 


MAKE  MONEY  SPARE  TIME 


DISTRICT        MANAGERS 
SALESMEN  AGENTS 

Do  you  know  that  we  make  the  best 
Waterproof  Ajirons  and  Household 
Specialtiee  on  the  market?  Sell  for 
less,  and  your  profits  are  largest. 
Bam  $6  daily.  Big  opporbanity. 
Free  liter&tuK  and  plan  tella  how. 
Write  to-day. 

NATIONAL  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  7,  London.  Ont. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  nieihods  permanently  restore 
itatural  speech.  (>raduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER.       -       CANADA 


IT  HAS  often  been  urged  against  an 
income  tax  that,  in  Gladstone's  words, 
it  made  "a  nation  of  liars"  and  the  admin- 
istrators of  it  always  have  been  forced  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  people  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  laxity  or  loophole.  Not  a  few  men 
and  women  keep  (4uite  a  different  sort  of 
conscienrc  for  their  dealings  with  personal, 
real  people  whom  they  know  and  for  their 
contacts  with  the  state  and  railway  com- 
panies. Our  Finance  Department  has 
Deen  compelled  to  take  drastic  action  in  a 
number  of  unpleasant  cases,  but  on  the 
whole  the  levying  of  the  income  tax  has 
revealed  no  disconcerting  symptoms  of  a 
low  public  morale  and  its  annual  payment 
is  now  being  accepted  as  one  of  the  normal 
but  less  pleasant  duties  of  life. 

But  there  is  no  denying  that  our  tax- 
ation problem  presents  certain  difficulties. 
The  civil  budget  for  1921  to  1922  demands 
a  total  expenditure  of  $591,437,698,  and 
the  policy  of  a  government  which  follows 
sound  business  principles  is  to  pay  at 
least  all  current  expenses,  including  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  charges,  out  of 
current  revenue. 

The  late  Finance  Minister  declared  that 
while  the  investments  classed  as  active, 
being  productive  of  revenue,  could  be 
charged  to  capital  and  deducted  from  the 
gross  debt,  yet  the  sum  of  $57,102,870 
should  be  provided  out  of  current  revenue 
on  the  railway  account.  The  actual  rail- 
way deficit  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
seventy  million  dollars  but  part  of  it,  ex- 


get  has  yielded  more  than  twenty  millions 
to  this  year's  revenues,  but  next  year  this 
fountain  will  be  practically  dried  up. 
lO.^pecially  fruitful  this  year  has  been  the 
income  tax  yield,  and  the  final  total  will 
he  about  eighty  millions.  There  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  machinery  of 
collection  and  evasion  can  only  be  prac- 
tised witli  grave  danger  of  incurring  a 
heavy  penalty.  The  1921-22  returns  in- 
cluded a  considerable  amount  of  arrears 
from  previous  years  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant the  levy  for  the  year  was  computed 
on  the  incomes  earned  in  1920.  That  year 
saw  the  country  enjoying  more  than  aver- 
age prosperity,  the  prices  of  farm  products 
were  high  and  business  of  all  kinds  was 
experiencing  great  activity,  but  as  soon  as 
the  post-armistice  boom  ended  a  serious 
depression,  beginning  in  the  early  months 
of  1921,  descended  upon  both  industry 
and  agriculture.  During  the  year  lately 
ended,  farmers  and  people  dealing  with 
farmers  have  made  little  or  no  money  and 
the  incomes  of  professional  men,  lawyers, 
doctors,  etc.,  have  been  materially  dim- 
inished. Very  few  industrial  plants  have 
been  working  at  full  capacity.  Many  have 
been  selling  their  products  at  an  actual 
loss  and  the  average  profits  of  manufactur- 
ers have  shrunk  to  very  small  dimensions. 
There  are  cases  of  manufacturers  who 
paid  $10,000  income  tax  in  1921-22,  who 
will  not  pay  a  cent  in  1922-23.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  probably  an  optimis- 
tic forecast  to  expect  fifty  millions  from 
the  income  tax  next  year.   The  decline  in 
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penditure  on  equipment  and  improvement, 
could  properly  be  charged  to  capital  and 
the  balance  of  the  $165,687,633  voted  for 
railways  was  likely  required  to  renew  old 
obligations  which  were  maturing.  His 
financial  calculation  was  that  if  $435,360,- 
971  could  be  raised  in  the  fiscal  year  1921 
-1922,  we  would  be  paying  our  way. 

We  Haven't  Paid   Our  Way 

HOW  FAR  have  these  expectations 
been  realized?  Sir  Henry  has  estimat- 
ed that  the  taxation  rates  prevailing  in 
1920  and  1921,  if  maintained,  would  re- 
turn $372,600,000,  and  to  secure  the  bal- 
ance he  added  a  number  of  new  imposts, 
including  a  heavy  addition  to  the  sales 
tax.  He  anticipated  a  certain  falling  off  in 
trade  but  the  extent  of  the  curtailment  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  shrinkage  in  values  has 
exceeded  his  calculations,  and  the  probab- 
ility is  that  Mr.  Fielding  will  think  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  finds  that  the  revenues 
for  1921-22  have  realized  the  372  odd  mill- 
ions which  Sir  Henry  expected  the  old 
rates  of  taxation  would  yield.  There  can 
therefore  be  anticipated  a  deficit  of  about 
sixty-five  million  dollars,  which  is  a  little 
less  than  the  confessed  addition  to  the 
national  debt  for  the  past  year.  If  trade 
had  kept  up  to  the  level  of  1920,  the  reven- 
ue would  still  have  fallen  short  of  the  435 
millions  required,  but  the  deficit  would  not 
have  been  serious. 

But  it  is  the  problem  of  the  fiscal  year 
1922-23  which  must  give  Mr.  Fielding  and 
his  colleagues  real  anxiety.  The  business 
profits  tax  they  abolished  in  the  last  bud- 


values  is  unlikely  to  be  checked,  and  quite 
apart  from  any  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
trade  it  will  reduce  the  returns  from  the 
customs,  excise  and  sales  taxes  as  well  as 
from  minor  sources  of  revenue. 

An  "Overdraft"  of  Fifty  Millions 

MR.  FIELDING  is  not  by  tempera- 
ment a  wild  optimist  and  in  default 
of  a  sudden  revival  of  trade  he  will  probably 
allow  in  his  next  budget  for  a  shrinkage  of 
at  least  fifty  millions  from  the  federal  re- 
venues collected  this  year.  If  he  had  to 
follow  his  predecessor  in  estimating  our 
minimum  requirements  in  the  way  of  re- 
venue at  435  millions  then  there  would  be 
a  very  disastrous  gap  between  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  and  there  would  be  a 
danger  of  the  serious  impairment  of  the 
national  credit  if  it  fell  behind  financially 
at  the  rate  of  100  millions  in  a  single  year. 
Obviously  new  taxation  on  a  considerable 
scale  would  be  inevitable. 

But  certain  circumstances  ought  to  set 
a  limit  to  any  great  increase  in  the  federal 
taxes.  The  income  tax  rates  were  mater- 
ially raised  in  the  budget  of  1920-21  and 
brought  exactly  parallel  to  the  rates  lev- 
ied by  the  American  treasury  with  this 
addition,  that  a  special  supertax  of  five 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  was 
levied  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000. 
However,  since  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion came  into  power  it  has  managed 
to  effect  a  very  considerable  reduction  in 
the  American  rate  of  taxation.  Fifty  per 
cent,  is  the  highest  rate  which  is  now 
imposed  but  our  highest  rate  reaches  66 


New  Invention 
Revolutionizes 

The  Art  of  Cooking 


I  am  now  able  to  offer  to  the  world  the  cheapest,  > 
easiest  and  most  perfect  method  of  preparinR  the  family 
meals  ever  known.  Here  is  a  cooking  appliance  that 
Bavcs  50%  to  75%  of  fuel  cost — savtaj  hours  of  time — 
eaves  coun(i<-'s3  steps — and  insures  belter  prepared, 
more  tasty  and  hcaltWul  meats,  from  cereals  to  dessert. 
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A  new.  simple,  practical  Inv^tion  that  gives  you 
every  cooking,  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling  and 
toasting  facihty  of  the  expensive  elettric  ranee,  plus 
every  advantage  of  the  firelcHs  cooker,  at  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  even  a  good  gasoline  or  oil  cooksiove, 
and  at  less  fuel  expense  tlian  any  other  known  method 
of  cookinR.  No  other  cotjkinK  stove  or  appliance  needed. 

Simply  snap  on  the  switch  and  electricity  heats  the 
food,  Wlit-n  the  cooking  starts,  it  shuts  off  auto- 
nialically  and  the  "fireless  cooker"  principle  doea.the 
rest,  without  any  additional  heat  or  attention  from  you. 

Attaches  to  any  electric  light  socket,  requires  no 
special  wiring.  Ready  for  use  when  you  receive  U. 
Aluminum  lined  thro-ighout.  Equipped  with  "Wear- 
Ever"  cooking  utensils.    Guaranteed. 

Try  It  Thirty  Days 
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great  invention  30  days  in 
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do 


Send  tar  my  FREE  HomB  SeisflC*  Cooktodk  Ttilav 

A  Postcard  will  do.    Writs  todayl 

THE  WM.  CAMPBCLU  CO. 

D«pt.  Wind&or,  Ontario 


The  Best  Cloths  that 
Britain  Produces 

Are     Tailored     To-Measure     in 
"Lion"  Suits-By-Post 

Th€re  are  no  better  cloths  than  those  Groves  ft 
Lindley  put  in  their  £7  10s.  Lounge  Suits. 
Only  the  finest  Huddersfield  Worsteds  and 
Scotch  Tweeds  are  used  by  them  and  each  suit 
is  individually  cut  and  tailored.  The  large 
number  of  suits  made  and  huge  cloth  orders 
placed  direct  with  manufacturera_enable  Grovea 
&  LJndley  to  cut  out 
middlemen's  profits 
and  reduce  the  cost 
to  you — the  wearer. 
Why    pay    more   than  , 

their  \^a/\ 

HIGHEST 
PRICE 

for  a  tailor-made 
Lounge  Suit  of 
the  fine5t  quality 
cloths  produced 
in  England  and 
Scotland    

$36.00 

They  also  offer 
excellent  pure 

wool  qualities  at 
considerably  un- 
der this  price. 

Write  for  100 
Cloth  Patterns 

Post  free 

Specially  select- 
ed for  Home  or 
Overseas  men, 

with  Fashion 

Guide  and  full 
particulars  of 

simple  self-meas- 
urement  system. 

Satisfaction  o  r 
Cash  Refund  Ful- 
ly   Guaranteed. 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY,  Merchant  Tailors 
66,  "THE  LION"  HUDDERSFIELD,  ENG. 
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per  cent.  But  for  the  opposition  of  the 
agricultural  bloc  the  American  tax  rates 
would  have  been  brought  far  lower,  and 
the  expectation  is  that  they  will  gradually 
diminish  with  each  succeediiig  budget. 

The  actual  incorporation  of  the  budget 
system,  which  General  Dawes  has  put 
into  operation  at  Washington  for  the  first 
time,  will  enable  many  economies  to  be 
effected  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  of 
some  of  the  enormous  indebtedness  of 
Europe  to  the  United  States  being  repaid. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  all  intelligent  peo- 
ple that  the  people  of  Canada  cannot  afford 
either  a  rate  of  taxation  or  a  cost  of  living 
which  is  materially  higher  than  the  stan- 
dards prevailing  with  their  neighbours. 
Factories  and  farms  cannot  move  away 
but  brains  and  energy  are  extraordinarily 
mobile  these  days,  and  a  country  which 
strips  its  slcilled  professional  men,  its 
technicians  and  its  organizers  of  too  large 
a  share  of  their  earnings  will  soon  see  them 
slip  away  to  countries  where  the  burden  is 
lighter. 

This  danger  is  peculiarly  acute  in  a  coun- 
try like  Canada  which  hes  side  by  side 
with  another  using  the  same  language  and 
offering  parallel  opportunities  in  almost 
every  line  of  life.  Similarly,  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  much  higher  cost  of  hv- 
ing  than  our  neighbours.  Bradstreet's 
Annual  recently  shows  that  wholesale 
prices  for  January  1921  in  the  United 
States  were  about  thirty  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  January  1914,  but  in  Canada  the 
same  comparative  increase  is  almost 
double.  An  actual  part  of  this  discrepancy 
is  accounted  for  by  the  sales  tax  which 
has  prevented  the  cost  of  living  from  show- 
ing a  parallel  decline  to  the  fall  in  the 
United  States  index  figures.  The  Hard- 
ing Administration  has  had  under  consider- 
ation the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax  in  order 
to  procure  funds  for  a  soldiers'  bonus, 
but  the  plan  has  been  met  with  vigorous 
opposition  and  now  seems  likely  to  be 
abandoned.  If  our  industries  are  to  have 
a  fair  field  the  cost  of  living  must  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible  and  an  increase  in  the 
sales  tax  can  be  ruled  out  as  a  source  of 
revenue.  The  customs  tariff  has  ceased  to 
be  the  important  feature  that  it  was  in  pre- 
war days  in  the  production  of  revenue. 
In  the  present  fiscal  year  customs  duties 
will  have  been  found  to  have  yielded  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue,  whereas  as  late  as  1916  they  pro- 
duced fifty-seven  per  cent.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  agreement  that  any  increase 
in  customs  taxes  would  not  yield  any  ap- 
preciable increment  in  revenue,  and  the 
political  situation  at  Ottawa,  where 
both  the  Liberals  and  the  Progressives 
are  pledged  in  categorical  terms  to  tariff 
reductions  makes  any  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent schedules  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Finances  in  Safe  Hands 

OUR  finances,  however,  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  and  careful 
administrator  who  will  not  light-heartedly 
see  a  recurrence  of  deficits  and  he  is  ob- 
viously convinced  that  the  best  avenue 
for  a  sound  national  balance  sheet  lies  in 
the  stern  and  unflinching  practice  of  rigid 
economy.  It  is  an  open  secret  in' Ottawa 
that  he  has  implored  and  instructed  his 
colleagues  to  pare  their  estimates  to  the 
very  bone,  and  obliterate  relentlessly 
every  item  of  expenditure  which  is  not 
justified  by  immediate  necessities.  But  the 
field  of  economy  is  considerably  re.stricted 
by  various  circumstances.  In  the  estim- 
ates for  1921-22  are  shown  the  following 
items  which  are  not  susceptible  of  any  but 
infinitesimal  reductions. 

Interest  on  public  debt    .  .   $142,800,127 

Peasions    .31,816,923 

Provincial  subsidies     11,490,860 

Total    $186,107,910 

Our  post  office  service  last  year  absorb- 
ed about  $25,000,000  and  as  there  is  an 
understanding  that  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure in  this  department  should  al- 
ways be  allowed  to  approximate  one  anoth- 
er, a  decrease  in  the  estimates  for  it  will 
bring  no  profit  to  the  treasury.  Last  year 
the  estimates  for  what  is  known  as  consolid- 
ated fund  expenditure  were  $343,021,594 
and  it  is  plain  that  about  $210,000,000 
of  this  must  be  regarded  as  permanent 
burdens  for  the  time  being.  Accordingly, 
in  the  sphere  of  ordinary  expenditures, 
the  field  for  the  introdiiction  of  economies 
will  be  confined  to  items  in  services  whose 
combined  cost  in  1921-22  has  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $133,000,000.  But  this 
^um  covers  many  indispensable  services 
und  pieces  of  the  national  machinery  which 
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Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Limited 

General  Offices,  258  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 
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HAY  FEVER 
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SUFFERERS 

BUCKLEY'S  2-Bottle  Treatment 

Over      10.000      Canadians      Freed 

from   Misery   of   These   Diseases. 

You.  too,  can  get   relief 

from      your      sufTerings. 

Send    10c.   to  cover   packinK   and 

postaRe   for    trial    package. 

W.  K.  BUCKLEY  LTD..    Mfg.  Chemists 
Dept.    5        142    Mutual    Street,    Toronto. 
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ON  1  AKIO                          For  You 

Opi)ortunity    awaita    the    man    who    will    strike    out    to    tlie    rich,    fertile    land    of 
Northern   Ontario.      Millions    of   acres    of   virRin    soil    open    for   settlement   to    re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors   f i-ce  ;  to  others    18   years  and  over  BO  centa  \*sc  acre. 
This  land  contains   immense  resources  it.  timi)er,  mineral,  'vaterpower,   fish,  Kann; 
and  scenery,    and   is    of   the   jfreatest  expanses   of   fertile  territory    in    tho    world, 
This  liind  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfott  nnd 
prosperity.     Thousands  of  tarmcrs  have  resp<,nded   to  tho  call.      How  ubout  you? 
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—and  after  you  have  asked  for  RUBBERSET  BRUSHES  by 
name,  look  for  THIS  trade  mark— find  it—SPELL  IT  OUT! 

On  paint  brushes 
and  shaving  brushes 
make  certain  the 
little  man  is  there! 


TRADE'^MARK 

—for  in  no  other  way 
can  you 

ALWAYS  BE  SURE 

of  getting  the  GENUINE  RUBBERSET  you  asked  for! 

From  the  time  we  made  our  first  brush  which  could 
safely  be  used  IN  ANY  COMPOUND  in  which  a 
bristle  brush  might  properly  be  asked  to  serve,  we 
have  striven  to  put  into  every  brush  of  our  making  THE 
BEST  of  quality  in  both  materials  and  workmanship. 


In  honest  pride  in  the 
proven  superiorities 
of  our  process  we 
gave  to  our  brushes, 
and  imprinted  upon 
each  and  every  one 
of  them,  the  trade 
name  RUBBERSET. 
in  witness  that  they 
wrere  products  of 
R  U  B  B  ERSET 
COMPANY  LTD. 
— true  creations  of 
the  ideas  and  ideals 
which  inspire  our 
every  operation. 

Today,  no  brush  is  so  widely 
asked  for  by  name  as 
RUBBERSET.  But  in  this 
very  protection  lurks  this  peril 
to  the  unwary: — Not  every 
person  who  simply  ASKS 
for  a  RUBBERSET  brush, 
GETS  the  ORIGINAL  and 


Sectional  View's 


GENUINE  article 
made  by  us! 

THAT  YOUR  PRO- 
TECTION MAY  BE 
MADE  COM- 
PLETE, take  to  heart 
this  simple  warning. 
Claims  to  duplico' 
tion  of  our  process 
are  not  uncommon. 
Confusing  imita- 
tions of  our  trade 
name  are  frequent- 
ly found. 

SIMILARITY  IS 
NOT  IDENTITY! 
A  brush  may  SEEM  to  be 
made  somewhat  like  a  RUBB- 
ERSET. yet  NO  T  be  as  good 
a  brush.  It  may  even  bear 
a  trade  name  that  LOOKS 
like  RUBBERSET  and 
SOUNDS  like  RUBBERSET. 
but  a   will  NOT  be  ours! 


cannot  be  abolished  with  out  serious  loss 
and  inconvenience  to  the  country. 

'I'he  law,  for  instance,  has  to  be  admin- 
istered and  our  judges  have  to  be  paid,  so 
that  there  can  be  little  expectation  of 
diminution  of  the  item  $2,181,632  allow- 
ed for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
process  of  cutting  down  estimates  which 
involves  the  reduction  of  staffs  and  the 
refusal  of  contracts  is  at  any  time  a  try- 
ing ordeal  for  ministers,  but  it  must  be 
peculiarly  difficult  for  the  leaders  of  a 
party  which  has  been  out  of  office  for  ten 
years.  But  it  must  be  faced  and  there  is 
ample  scope  for  it  in  more  than  one  de- 
partment of  our  government. 

The  Militia  estimates  for  last  year  ab- 
sorbed the  sum  of  $11,890,000  and  the 
soldiers  felt  themselves  deeply  aggrieved, 
but  since  the  armistice  there  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Militia  Council  a  perfectly  feas- 
ible and  intelligent  scheme  for  the  re- 
organization of  our  military  forces  which 
if  put  into  effect  would  provide  us  with 
just  as  competent  a  nucleus  of  an  army  as 
the  militia  system  does  and  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $6,000,000  per  annum.  Mr. 
Graham  may  never  have  seen  it  but  it  is 
in  his  department  that  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  economy  lies. 

Our  navy  last  year  claimed  $3,726,980 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  adequate  re- 
turns we  received  from  this  expenditure. 
The  _  Geddes  report  which  was  recently 
published  in  London  aroused  hectic  pro- 
test from  the  British  Admiralty  but  its 
main  recommendations  about  the  navy 
will  be  put  into  effect  and  save  the  Brit- 
ish taxpayer  many  millions.  In  view  of  the 
decision  of  the  Washington  Conferencethere 
seems  no  valid  reason  why  two  million 
dollars  should  not  be  lopped  off  our  naval 
estimates. 

But  obviously  the  most  fruitful  vine- 
yard for  the  labours  of  the  economist 
lies  in  our  national  railways.  The  deficit 
upon  them  will  be  smaller  than  last  yearbut 
it  will  certainly  reach  $50,000,000  and  to 
it  piust  be  added  $9,000,000  more  for  the 
luxury   of  our  mercantile   marine.     The 


best  method  of  wiping  out  this  terrible 
burden  opens  up  a  prolific  field  of  contro- 
versy and  the  merits  of  the  various  solu- 
tions need  not  be  here  discussed.  The  most 
feasible  seems  to  be  an  aggressive  immigra- 
tion poHcy  which  would  bring  settlers  to 
our  vacant  spaces  and  provide  additional 
freight  and  passenger  traffic.  If,  as  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton  has  suggested,  we  could  in 
the  next  ten  years  put  500,000  more  fann- 
ers upon  our  land,  we  should  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  railway  salvation,  for  the  country 
would  cheerfully  face  a  deficit  of  $20,000,- 
000  and  count  itself  well  off. 

There  is  also  room  for  considerable 
economies  in  the  Civil  Service.  It  is  both 
underpaid  and  overmanned  and  under 
a  wise  system  of  reorganization  both  great- 
er efficiency  and  lessened  expenditure 
should  be  possible.  If  we  could  save  $50,- 
000,000  on  our  railways,  $5,000,000  on  the 
militia,  $5,000,000  on  the  Civil  administra- 
tion and  $2,000,000  on  the  navy,  we  would 
reduce  our  annual  expenditure  to  the  man- 
ageable sum  of  about  $370,000,000,  which 
is  easily  within  our  taxable  capacity  as 
soon  as  trade  revives  and  sustains  our  re- 
venues at  the  level  of  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

One  thing,  however,  is  urgently  needed. 
At  present  the  boundaries  of  taxation  be- 
tween federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
authorities  are  vague  and  ill-defined; 
both  federal  and  provincial  legislatures 
levy  an  income  tax  and  duplicate  organiza- 
tions have  to  be  maintained  for  its  collec- 
tion. The  provincial  governments  levy 
succession  duties,  but  at  least  one  of  our 
political  parties  proposes  that  the  Federal 
government,  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  should  also  impose  them.  There 
are  other  points  in  which  the  various  juris- 
dictions clash.  A  conference  if  conduct- 
ed with  skill  and  good  temper  could  pro- 
bably produce  an  equitable  arrangement 
which  would  leave  certain  fields  as  the 
monopoly  of  each  authority  or  at  least 
allow  co-operative  action  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  which  they  might  agree  to 
share. 
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"And  you  will  forgive  me?  You  will  do 
your  best  to  forgive  me?" 

"I  will  do  my  best,  if  you  will  not  carry 
off  my  basket,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile, 
for  he  was  turning  away  with  the  basket 
on  his  arm.  "Thank  you,"  as  he  restored 
it  and  in  his  embarrassment  nearly  dropped 
his^  gun.     "Goodbye." 

"You  are  sure  that  you  will  be  safe 
now?" 

"If  you  have  no  fresh  accident  with  the 
gun,"  she  laughed   "Please  be  careful." 
She  nodded  and  turned    and    tripped 
away,  dreamily  reviewing  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Near  the  garden  door  she  was  roughly 
brought  to  earth.  Miss  Peacock  visiting 
the  yard  on  some  domestic  errand  had  dis- 
cerned her.  "Josina!"  she  cried.  "My 
certy,  girl,  but  you  have  been  quick! 
I  wish  the  maids  were  h^lf  as  quick  when 
they  go!  A  whole  afternoon  is  not  enough 
for  them  to  walk  a  mile.  But  you've  not 
brought  the  eggs?"    staring. 

"I  didn't  go,"  said  Josina  mildly.    "I 
was  frightened  by  a  gun." 
"A  gun?" 

"And  I  felt  a  little  faint." 
"Paint  ?   Why  you've  got  the  colour  of  a 
rose,  girl.      Faint?    Well,   when   I   want 
galeny    eggs    again    I    shan't    send  you. 
Where  was  it?" 

"Under  the  Thirty  Acres— by  the  stile. 
I  heard  a  gun,  and — " 

"Sho!"  cried  Miss  Peacock,  vastly 
contemptuous.  "Heard  a  gun,  indeed! 
At  your  age,  Josina!  I  don't  know  what 
girls  are  coming  to!  If  you  don't  take 
care  you'll  be  all  nerves  and  vapours  like 
your  aunt  at  the  Cottage!  Go  and  take  a 
dose  of  gilly-flower  water  this  minute, 
and  the  less  said  to  your  father  the  better. 
Why  you'd  never  hear  the  end  of  it. 
Afraid  because  a  gun  went  off!" 

Josina  agreed  that  it  was  very  silly  and 
went  quietly  up  to  her  room.  Yes,  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better! 

CHAPTER    VII 

THE  terraced  garden  at  Garth  rested  to 
the  south  and  east  on  a  sustaining 
wall  so  high  that  to  build  it  to-day  would 
tax  the  resources  of  three  Squires.  Unfor- 
tunately, either  for  defence  or  protection 
from  the  weather,  the  wall  rose  high  on  the 


inner  side  also,  so  that  he  who  wnlked  in 
the  garden  might  enjoy  indeed  the  .-•lellow 
tints  of  the  old  brickwork,  but  had  no  view 
of  the  country,  except  through  certsin 
loop-holes,  gable-shaped,  which  pierced 
the  wall  at  intervals,  like  the  port-holes 
of  a  battleship.  If  the  lover  of  landscape 
wanted  more,  he  must  climb  half  a  dozen 
steps  to  a  raised  walk  which  ran  along  the 
south  side.  Thence  he  could  look,  as  from 
an  eyrie,  on  the  green  meadows  below  him, 
or  away  to  the  line  of  hills  to  westward  or, 
turning  about,  he  could  overlook  the  oper- 
ations of  the  gardener  at  his  feet. 

More,  if  it  rained  or  blew  there  was  at 
the  south-west  comer,  and  entered  from 
the  raised  walk,  an  ancient  Dutch  summer- 
house  of  brick,  with  a  pyramidal  roof. 
It  had  large  windows  and,  with  much  at 
Garth  that  served  for  ornament  rather 
than  utility,  it  was  decayed,  time  and  damp 
having  almost  effaced  its  dim  frescoes. 
But  tradition  hallowed  it,  for  William  of 
Orange,  it  was  said,  after  dining  in  the 
hall  at  the  oaken  table  which  still  bore  the 
date  1691  had  smoked  his  pipe  and  drunk 
his  Schnapps  in  this  summer-house;  and 
thence  had  watched  the  roll  of  the  bowls 
and  the  play  of  the  bias  on  the  turf  below. 
For  in  those  days  the  garden  had  been  a 
bowling  green. 

There  on  summer  evenings  the  Squire 
would  still  smoke  his  pipe  or  drink  his  port, 
but  in  winter  the  place  was  little  used,  tools 
desecrated  it,  and  tubers  took  refuge  in  it. 
So  when  Josina  began  about  this  time  to 
frequent  it,  and,  as  winter  yielded  to  the 
first  breath  of  spring,  began  to  carry  her 
work  thither  of  an  afternoon.  Miss  Peacock 
might  have  had  her  suspicions  had  she 
taken  note  of  the  fact.  She  took  no  note  of 
it,  however,  being  a  busy  woman.  Thomas 
the  groom  did  remark  the  fact  for  idle  hands 
make  watchful  eyes,  but  for  a  time  he  was 
none  the  wiser. 

"What's  young  Miss  doing  up  there?" 
he  asked  himself.  "Must  be  tarnation  cold. 
And  her  looks  fine,  too!  Ay,  'tis  well  to 
be  them  as  has  nought  to  do  but  traipse 
up  and  down  and  sniff  the  air!" 
_  Naturally  it  did  not  at  once  occur  to 
him  that  the  summer-house  commanded  a 
view  of  the  brook  side  and  the  path  which 
ran  along  it;  nor  did  he  suppose  that  Miss 
had  any  purpose,  when,  as  might  happen 
once  a  week  perhaps,  she  would  leave  her 
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station  at  the  window  and  in  an  aimless 
fashion  wander  down  to  the  mill — and  be- 
yond it.  She  might  be  following  a  duck 
inclined  to  sit,  or  later — for  turkeys  will 
stray — be  searchinir  for  a  turkey's  nest. 
She  might  be  doing  fift.y  thinps,  indeed — 
she  was  sometimes  so  long  awayi>  B.ut  the 
time  did  come  when,  being  by  chance  at 
the  mill,  Thomas  saw  a  .second  figure  on  the 
path  beside  the  water  and  he  laid  by  the 
knowledge  for  future  use.  He  was  a  sly 
fellow  not  much  in  favour  with  the  other 
.servants. 

Presently  there  came  a  cold  Saturday  in 
March,  a  wet  windy  day,  when  no  pretext 
would  serve  and  when  to  saunter  by  the 
brook  would  have  had  too  odd  an  air.  But 
would  it  have  an  odd  look,  Josina  wonder- 
ed, standing  before  the  gla-^s  in  her  room,  if 
she  ran  across  to  the  Cottage  for  ten 
minutes  about  sunset?  The  banks  closed 
early  on  Saturdays,  and  men  were  not 
subject  to  the  weather  as  women  were. 
Twice  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  twice  she 
took  it  off  and  put  it  back  in  the  box — 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind.  He  might 
think  that  she  followed  him.  He  might 
think  her  bold.  Or  suppose  that  when  they 
met  before  the  others,  she  blushed;  or 
that  they  thought  the  meeting  strange? 
And,  after  all,  he  might  not  be  there — 
he  was  no  favourite  with  Mrs.  Bourdillon, 
and  his  heart  might  fail  him.  So  in  the  end 
the  bonnet  was  put  away,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  that  evening  .Tos  was  a*^  little 
snappish  with  Miss  Peacock  when  arraign- 
ed for  some  act  of  forgetfiilness. 

Had  she  gone  she  might  have  come  off 
no  better  than  Clement,  who,  braving  all 
things,  did  go.  Mrs.  Bourdillon  did  not, 
indeed,  say  when  he  entered,  "What,  here 
again?"  but  her  manner  spoke  for  her,  and 
Arthur,  who  had  arrived  before  his  time, 
received  the  visitor  with  less  than  his  usual 
good  humour.  Clement's  explanation,  that 
he  had  left  his  gun,  fell  flat,  and  so  chilly 
were  they  both  that  he  stayed  but  twenty 
minutes,  then  faltered  an  excuse,  and  went 
off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

He  did  not  guess  that  he  had  intruded 
on  a  family  difference,  a  trouble  of  some 
standing,  which  the  passage  of  weeks  had 
but  aggravated.  It  turned  on  Ovington's 
offer,  which  Arthur,  pluming  himself  on 
his  success  and  not  alittle  proud  of  his  pros- 
pects, had  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  his 
mother.  He  had  supposed  that  she  would 
seethe  thing  with  his  eyes,  and  be  eaually 
delighted.  To  become  a  partner  so  early, 
to  share  at  his  age  in  the  rising  fortunes  of 
the  house!  Surely  she  would  believe  in  him 
now,  if  she  had  never  believed  in  him  be- 
fore. 

But  Mrs.  Bourdillon  had  been  imbued 
by  her  husband  with  the  fixed  idea  that 
whatever  happened  she  must  never  touch 
her  caoital;  that  under  no  circumstances 
must  she  spend  it,  or  transfer  it  or  alienate 
it.  That  way  lay  ruin.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, had  Arthur  come  to  that  part  of  his 
story  than  she  had  taken  fright:  and  noth- 
ing that  he  had  been  able  to  say,  no  assur- 
ance that  he  had  been  able  to  give,  no 
gilded  future  that  he  had  been  able  to 
paint,  had  sufficed  to  move  the  good  wo- 
man from  her  position. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
piteously  for  she  hated  to  oppose  him, 
"I'm  not  saying  that  it  does  not  sound 
nice,  dear." 

"It  is  nice!     Very  nice!" 
"But  I'm  older  than  you,  and  oh,  dear, 
dear,  I've  known  what  disappointment  is! 
Believe  me,  a  bird  in  the  hand — " 

"But  this  is  in  the  hand!"  Arthur  cried, 
restraining  himself  with  difficulty.  "This 
is  _  in    the    hand!" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  that  maybe. 
I  never  was  a  business  woman,  whatever 
your  uncle  my  say  when  he  is  in  his 
tantrums.  But  I  do  know  that  your 
father  told  me,  over  and  over  again — " 
"And  you've  told  me  ten  times  at  least, 
mother!" 

"Well,  I'm  sure  your  uncle  would  say 
the  same,  but,  indeed,  I  don't  know  what 
he  wouldn't  say  if  he  knew  we  were  think- 
ing of  any  such   thing!" 

"The  truth  is,  mother,  you  are  afraid  of 
the    Squire." 

"And  if  I  am,"  plaintively.  "It  is  all 
very  well  for  you,  Arthur,  who  are  away 
six  days  out  of  seven,  but  I'm  here  and 
he's  here.  And  I  have  to  listen  to  him. 
And  if  this  money  is  lost—" 

"But  it  cannot  be  lost,  I  tell  you!" 
"Well,  if  it  is  lost,  we  shall  both'be  beg- 
gars!    Oh.  dear,   dear,   I'm  sure  if  your 
father  told  me  once  he  told  me  a  hundred 
times — " 
"Dajpn!"  Arthur  cried,  fairly  losing  his 
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Faultless    Footwear 
Marks  a  Man 
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Brogue  Shoes 

are  masterpieces  of 
the  English  boot- 
maker's craft. 

An  Ideal  Shoe 
for  Spring 

Made  of  solid  tan  or 
black  willow  calf — 
waterproof  —  with 
heavy    welted    soles. 

WholcsaU  Canadian  RtpTtsenialitta: 

British  Products 
Company 

384YongeSt.,  Toronto 

Phone  Adel.  6430 


The  pledge  of 
quality  goes  with 
every  pair  of 
DENT'S  Gloves 
—  whether  Kid, 
Cape  or  Fabric. 

DENT'S  Gloves 
for  Easter 

It's  good  taste 

and  good  sense 

to  insist  on 

DENT'S 

Sold   Everywhere! 


Wool  for  Sweaters 

$2.50  a  Pound  Delivered 

Superior  quality  English  Spun 
4-Ply  Hand  Knitting  Wool.  Beau- 
tiful solid  colors  and  Heather 
mixtures,  direct  from  English 
spinners. 

Write  for  FREE  sample  card 
showing  25  shades  actual  wool, 

English  Wool  Company 

Dept.  C,  275  Craig  St.  W.,  Montreal 


temper  at  last.  "The  truth  is,  mother, 
that  my  father  knew  nothing  about  mon- 
ey." 

AT  THAT,  however,  Mrs.  Bourdillon 
began  to  cry  and  Arthur  found  him- 
self obliged  to  drop  the  matter  for  the 
time.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  tack,  and  a  few  days  later  under 
pressure  of  necessity  he  tried  another. 
He  humbled  himself,  he  wheedled,  he  caj- 
oled; and  when  he  ha4  by  this  means  got, 
as  he  thought,  on  the  right  side  of  his 
mother  he  spoke  of  Ovington's  success. 

"In  a  few  years  he  will  be  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million,"  he  said. 

The  figure  flustered  her.  "Why,  that's 
>> 

"A  quarter  of  a  million,"  he  repeated 
impressively.  "And  that's  why  I  consid- 
er this  the  chance  of  my  life,  mother.  It 
is  such  an  opportunity  as  I  shall  never  have 
again.  It  is  within  my  reach  now,  and 
surely,  surely,"  his  voice  shook  with 
the  fervour  of  his  pleading,  "you  will  not 
be  the  one  to  dash  it  from  my  lips?"  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  wrist.  "And  ruin 
your  son's  life,  mother?" 

She  was  shaken.  "You  know,  if  I 
thought  it  was  for  your  good!" 

"It    is!     It    is!     Mother." 

"I'd  do  anything  to  make  you  happy, 
Arthur,  but  I  don't  believe,"  with  a  sigh, 
"that  whatever  I  did,  your  uncle  would 
pay  the  money." 

"He  would  have  to.  Is  it  his  money  or 
yours?" 

"Why,  of  course,  Arthur,  I  thought  that 
you  knew  that  it  is  your  father's."  She 
was  very  simple,  and  her  pride  was  touched. 

"And  now  it  is  yours.  And  I  suppose 
that  some  day — I  hope  it  will  be  a  long 
day,  mother — it  will  be  mine.  Believe  me, 
you've  only  to  write  to  my  uncle  and  tell 
him  that  you  have  decided  to  call  it  up, 
and  he  will  pay  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Shall  I  write  the  letter  for  you  to  sign?" 

Mrs.  Bourdillon  looked  piteously  at  him. 
She  was  very,  very  unwilling  to  comply, 
but  what  was  she  to  do?  Between  love 
for  him  and  fear  of  the  Squire,  what  was 
she  to  do?  Poor  woman,  she  did  not  know. 
But  he  was  with  her,  the  Squire  was  absent, 
and  she  was  about  to  acquiesce  when  a  last 
argument  occurred  to  her.  "But  you  are 
forgetting,"  she  said,  "if  your  uncle  takes 
offence,  and  I'm  sure  that  he  will,  he'll 
come  between  you  and  Josina." 

"Well,  that  is  his  look-out." 

"Arthur!"  astonished.  "You  don't 
mean  that  you've  changed  your  mind, 
and  you  so  fond  of  her?  And  the  girl  heir 
to  Garth  and  all  her  father's  money!" 

"I  say  nothing  about  it,"  Arthur  de- 
clared. "If  he  chooses  to  come  between 
us  that  will  be  his  doing,  not  mine." 

"But,  Garth!"  Mrs.  Bourdillon  was 
altogether  at  sea.  "My  dear  boy,  you  are 
not  thinking!  Why,  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  us, 
where  would  you  find  such  another,  young 
and  pretty  and  all,  and  Garth  in  her  pock- 
et? Why,  if  it  were  only  on  Jos's  account 
you'd  be  mad  to  quarrel  with  him." 

"I'm  not  going  to  quarrel  with  him," 
Arthur  replied  sullenly.  "If  he  chooses  to 
quarrel  with  me,  well,  she's  not  the  only 
heiress    in    the   world." 

"Oh  dear  me,"  his  mother  said  wearily. 
"I  give  it  up.  J  don't  understand  you. 
But  I'm  only  a  woman  and  I  suppose  I 
don't    understand    anything." 

He  was  accustomed  to  command,  she  to 
be  guided,  he  saw  that  she  was  wavering 
and  he  plied  her  afresh  with  all  the  dexter- 
ity he  could  command.  In  the  end,  though 
not  without  another  outburst  of  tears,  he 
succeeded.  He  fetched  the  pen,  he  smooth- 
ed the  paper  and  before  he  handed  his 
mother  her  bed-candle  he  had  got  the 
fateful  letter  written,  and  had  even  by 
lavishing  on  her  unusual  signs  of  affection 
brought  a  smile  to  her  face.  "It  will  be 
all  right,  mother,  you'll  see,"  he  cried  as 
he  watched  her  mount  the  stairs.  "It 
will  be  all  right.  You'll  see  me  a  millionaire 
yet." 

AND  then  he  made  his  mistake,  a  mis- 
take that  was  to  cost  him  dearly. 
He  left  the  letter  on  the  mantel  shelf. 
An  hour  later,  when  he  had  been  some  time 
in  bed  he  heard  a  door  open  below  and  he 
sat  up  and  listened.  Even  then,  had  he 
acted  on  the  instant,  it  might  have  availed. 
But  he  hesitated,  arguing  down  his  mis- 
givings; and  it  was  only  when  he  caught 
the  sound  of  footsteps  stealthily  re-as- 
cending that  ho  jumped  out  of  bed  and  lit 
his  candle.  He  slipped  hurriedly  down 
stairs,  but  he  was  too  late.  The  letter  was 
gone. 
He  went  up  to  bed  again,  and  though 
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MOTOR  CAR  ENAMELS 

Add  Value  to  Your  Car 

A  Beautiful  Weather  and  Waterproof  Coating 
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Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark   (registered  In  Canada)   of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
acetlcacldester  of  Sallcyllcacld.     While  It  Is  well  known  that   Aspirin   means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  against  Imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
will    lie   stamped    with    their   neneral    M-ado   mark,    the    "Bayer   Cross." 


he  wondered  at  the  queer  ways  of  women 
he  did  not  doubt  the  issue.  He  would  get 
hack  the  letter  in  the  morning  and  send  it. 
The  end  would  be  the  same. 

But  there  he  was  wrong.  Mrs.  liour- 
dillon  was  a  weak  woman,  but  weakness 
has  its  own  obstinacy,  and  by  the  morning, 
she  had  reflected. 

So,  when  Arthur  ca.ue  aown  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  with  assumed  carelessness  asked 
for  the  letter  she  put  him  off.  It  was 
Sunday.  She  would  not  discuss  business 
on  Sunday,  it  would  not  be  lucky.  On 
Monday,  when,  determined  to  stand  no 
more  nonsense,  he  returned  to  the  subject, 
she  took  refuge  in  tears.  It  was  cruel  of 
him  to  press  her  so,  when — when  she  was 
not  well!  She  had  not  made  up  her  mind. 
She  did  not  know  what  she  should  do! 
She  must  have  time.  To  tears  there  is 
no  answer,  and,  angry  as  he  was,  he  had  to 
start  for  Aldersbury,  leaving  the  matter 
un.settled;  much  to  his  disgust  and  alarm 
for  tim    was  running  on. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  tragedy 
in  the  little  house  under  Garthmyle.  It 
was  a  struggle  between  strength  and 
weakness  and  weakness,  as  usual,  took  re- 
fuge in  subterfuge.  When  Arthur  came  out 
at  the  end  of  the  week  his  mother  took 
care  to  have  company,  and  he  could  not 
get  a  word  with  her  alone.  She  had  no 
time  for  business — it  must  wait,  she  said. 
On  the  next  Saturday  she  was  not  well  and 
kept  her  bed,  and  on  the  Sunday  met  him 
with  the  same  fretful  plea — she  would  do 
no  business  on  Sunday!  Then,  seeing  at 
last  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
thwart  him,  he  hardened  his  heart  though 
he  loved  his  mother,  and  to  go  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  did  not  agree  with  his  easy  nat- 
ture.  But  he  had  no  option,  the  thing 
must  be  done  if  his  prospects  were  not  to 
be  wrecked.  He  became  hard,  cruel, 
almost  brutal;  threatening  to  leave  her, 
threatening  to  take  himself  off  altogether, 
harassing  her  week  after  week,  in  what 
should  have  been  her  happiest  hours,  with 
pictures  of  the  poverty,  the  obscurity,  the 
hopelessness  to  which  she  was  condemning 
him!  And,  worst  of  all,  torturing  her  with 
doubts  that  after  all  he  might  be  right  and 
she  might  be  wrong. 

SHE  took  to  bringing  in  guests  as  buffers 
between  them,  and  once  or  twice  .=he 
brought  in  Josina.  The  girl,  who  knew 
them  both  so  well,  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  that 
something  marred  the  relations  between 
rnother  and  son.  Arthur's  moody  brow, 
his  silence,  or  his  snappish  answers,  no 
less  than  Mrs.  Bourdillon's  seared  manner 
left  no  doubt  of  that.  But  she  fancied  that 
this  was  only  another  instance  of  the  law 
of  man's  temper  and  woman's  endurance — 
that  law  to  which  she  knew  but  one  ex- 
ception. 

And  if  the  girl  hugged  that  exception, 
trembling  and  hoping,  to  her  breast,  if 
Arthur's  coldness  was  a  relief  to  her,  if  she 
cared  little  for  any  secret  but  her  own, 
she  was  no  more  of  a  mystery  to  them 
than  they  were  to  her.  When  the  door 
closed  upon  her,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
maid,  she  crossed  the  dark  fields,  she 
thought  no  more  about  them.  The  two 
ceased,  such  is  the  selfishness  of  love,  to 
exist  for  her.  Her  thoughts  were  engrossed 
by  another,  by  one  who  until  lately  had 
been  a  stranger,  but  whose  figure  now 
excluded  all  others  from  her  view.  Her 
secret  monopolised  her,  closed  her  heart, 
blinded  her  eyes.  For  such  is  the  law  of 
love — at  a  certain  stage  in  its  growth. 

Meantime  life  at  the  Cottage  went  on  in 
this  miserable  fashion  until  March  was 
past  and  April  had  come  in  and  the  daffo- 
dils were  in  full  bloom  in  the  meadows 
beside  the  river.  And  still  Arthur  could 
not  succeed  in  his  object,  and  wondering 
what  the  banker  thought  of  the  delay  and 
his  silence,  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
chagrin.  Then  there  came  a  welcome 
breathing  space.  Ovington  despatched  him 
to  London  on  an  important  and  confiden- 
tial mission.  He  was  to  be  away  rather 
more  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  relief  was 
much  even  to  him.  To  his  mother  it  had 
been  more,  if  he  had  not,  with  politic 
cruelty,  kept  from  her  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence. She  feared  that  he  was  about  to 
carry  out  his  threat  and  to  make  a 
home  elsewhere — that  this  was  the  end, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  leave  her.  Per- 
haps, she  thought,  she  had  been  wrong. 
Perhaps  after  all  she  had  sacrificed  his 
love  and  lost  his  dear  presence  for  nothing! 
It  was  a  sad  Easter  that  she  passed,  lonely 
and  anxious,  in  the  little  house. 
To  be  Continued 
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looks  like  new — a  bowl  and  trap  so 
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SMen  '^tice 

very  quickly    the    dainty    woman— 
especially  attractive  in  this  season's 
thin  waists  and  low-cut  gowns. 
Daintiness  depends  on  a  careful  toil- 
ette, which  must  include  the  use  of 

dlL-A-TONE 

This  is  a  sa/g  and  sure  preparation 
for  the  removal  of  hair  from  the  neck, 
face  or  underarms. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  and  leaves 
the  skin  clear,  rnin  and  per- 
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Delilah     Score 


Continued  from  page  11 


I'm  a  woman.  We'll  wait  a  few  days,  and 
if  Andrews  thinks  we  can  win  the  price  of 
the  mine  on  the  horse  I'll  pay  the  thou- 
sand to  make  it  secure." 

"And  if  somebody  beats  us  to  the  mine?" 

"They  might  get  a  lemon;  a  mine  on 
paper  is  all  in  the  air.  I  know  that  you 
are  worrying  a  lot  over  poor  Tom,  but  I've 
got  quite  a  bit  of  responsibility  in  taking 
care  of  Delilah." 

"You  can't  lose,  girl.  If  Sweep  Up 
failed  to  cop,  and  Tom  couldn't  make 
good,  you've  won  enough  over  Condor  to 
pay  for  the  mine." 

"Pay  for  poor  Tom,  eh,  Tootie?  Gerry 
would  kiss  me  on  the  cheek  if  I  did  that." 

"But  it's  Tom's  scheme,"  Stewart 
pleaded. 

"If  he  can  make  good  it  is,"  Delilah 
objected.  "Look  here,  Stewart,  I'll  tell 
you  just  what  I'll  do.  If  Andrews  says  the 
horse  is  promising  I'll  pay  the  thousand, 
and  the  option  will  be  taken  out  in  my 
name.  I  wouldn't  trust  Tom  Caven  far- 
ther than  I  could  tickle  his  nose  with  a 
feather.  You  can  draw  up  a  separate  agree- 
ment that  he  is  entitled  to  a  half-interest 
when  he  pays  half  the  purchase  price. 
If  the  horse  fails  I'll  send  an  engineer  up 
there,  and  if  the  Midas  is  worth  it  I'll 
pay  the  balance  myself." 

"Holy  smoke,  girl!  where  d'you  get 
that  promotor's  grab-all  stuff — where'd 
you  learn  it?" 

"From  you  and  your  mining  chums. 
I've  been  bored  stiff  fifty  times  while  you 
and  the  others  tried  to  put  it  over  each 
other  on  mines." 

"But  Tom!"  and  Owen's  voice  was  a 
wail. 

"For  Gerry's  sake,  Stewart,  if  I  grab- 
bed the  mine,  I'd  make  Tom  a  present  of 
a    quarter-interest." 

"All  right,  girl,  all  right!"  Owen  agreed, 
knowing  that  Dehlah  had  written  on  the 
wall.  "I'll  phone  Tom  that  I'll  make  good 
on  the  thousand." 

"That's  all  right,  Tootie.  He  knows 
you;  he'll  know  that  you  mean  you  will 
if  you  can.   And  tell  Gerry  to  cheer  up." 

Owen  involuntarily  shot  a  quick  look 
at  his  wife,  but  Dehlah  was  idly  sorting 
bric-a-brac  on  her  dresser,  most  disinter- 
estedly. 

Three  more  days  and  Duster,  without 
a  white  mark  on  him,  was  standing  as 
Sweep  Up  in  a  stall  which  adjoined  And- 
rews' stable  and,  nominally,  in  charge  of 
Hank  Armour. 

CAVEN  had  come  in  ahead  of  the  horse, 
who  was  brought  by  Mike,  and  was 
there  when  he  arrived.  He  watched  with 
keen  interest  the  patriarch's  reception  of 
Duster,  alias  Sweep  Up.  There  was  no 
indication  in  the  old  man's  eyes  or  his 
manner  that  any  suspicion  had  been  arous- 
ed; indeed  the  similiarity  between  the 
two  horses  now  was  so  remarkable  that  a 
question  of  identity  would  have  been  im- 
probable. 

The  first  thing  the  patriarch  did  was  to 
have  the  plates  taken  off  Sweep  Up's  feet 
and  thrown  into  the  scrap  heap;  he  had 
been  badly  shod,  the  "Village  Black- 
smith's" handicraft.  Then  for  three  days 
the  colt  was  given  gentle  exercise — the 
slowest  kind  of  a  gallop.  Even  at  his  work 
the  patriarch  rubbed  his  eyes,  for  the 
horse  had  a  springy  lope  quite  different 
from  his  staccato  gallop  out  at  The  Abbey; 
it  must  be  that  the  old  plates  had  been 
pinching  the  toes,  and  riding  the  frogs. 
And  Mike,  Caven's  boy,  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  hands  like  a  bricklayer,  but  under 
Kelly's  gentle  handling  the  colt  seemed 
really  to  have  something  in  him.  And  then 
on  the  fifth  day  when  Andrews  asked 
Sweep  Up  a  question  as  to  speed  the  colt 
had  reeled  off  three  furlongs  in  thirty-six 
seconds. 

.\ndrews  slipped  his  stop  watch  back 
into  his  pocket,  pulled  a  big  hand  down  his 
flowing  beard,  and  muttered:  "By  gum! 
yes,  sir,  by  gum!"  That  was  all,  there  was 
no  explanation  in  .sight;  nothing  but  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  Sweep  Up's 
possibilities.  "Yes,  sir,  by  gum!  one  swal- 
low doesn't  make  a  Spring,  and  one  work- 
out of  a  hawse  doesn't  prove  nothin',  by 
gum!" 

Of  ■  course  this  was  nothing  unusual ; 
even  in  actual  racing  the  patriarch  had 
seen  many  a  horse  run  like  a  dog  one  day, 
and  perhaps  within  a  week  come  out  and 
run  a  sparkling  race,  show  dazzling  speed, 
and  win. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  this  morning  gal- 


lop that  the  stable  boy  said,  "Sweep  Up 
didn't  clean  up  his  oats,  sir.  I  don't  think 
he's  got  any  fever  or  anythin'." 

"Huh!"  Andrews  grunted. 

He  looked  the  colt  over  carefully. 
Then  he  put  a  finger  under  the  horse's 
jaw  and  held  it  against  his  pulse,  counting 
slowly,  a  watch  in  his  hand.  The  pulse 
was  fifty-two— normal;  no  fever  there. 

Sometimes  their  teeth  bothered  these' 
baby  horses,  hurt  them  when  they  were 
grinding  their  oats.  Andrews  put  a  strong 
thumb  under  the  upper  jaw,  and  one  over 
the  lower,  opened  Sweep  Up's  mouth  and 
peered  at  the  teeth;  then  he  let  the  horse 
close  his  mouth,  and  said  to  the  boy, 
"Go  out  to  my  car  and  see  if  I  dropped  my 
glasses  there." 

When  the  boy  had  slipped  from  the 
stall  Andrews  opened  the  colt's  mouth 
again — his  glasses  now  riding  the  bridge  of 
his  nose — and  examined  the  teeth  carefully. 
Then  he  stood  back  and  stared  at  the 
brown  colt,  pulling  irritably  at  his  gray 
beard;  he  was  puzzled. 

"By  gum!"  he  muttered. 

He  walked  around  the  horse  examining 
each  leg,  then  stood  back  again  against 
the  stall,  and  took  off  his  wide-brimmed 
hat  with  a  gesture  of  perplexity. 

"Wisht  I'd  looked  into  your  mouth  out 
at  the  farm,"  he  confided  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  horse.  "Accordin'  to  the  registration 
you're  a  three-year-old,  accordin'  to  'em 
incisors  you're  a  four-year-old.   By  gum!" 

SWEEP  UP  had  four  permanent  incis- 
ors and  two  temporary  ones,  one  on 
each  corner  in  both  jaws;  and  no  respect- 
able three-year-old  should  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  other  than  two  permanent  and 
four  temporary  incisors  in  either  jaw.  And, 
also,  as  conclusive  proof,  in  each  jaw  the 
two  tusks,  or  bridle  teeth  were  just  break-  • 
ing  through.  A  three-year-old  would  not 
show  these  at  all.  At  a  casual  glance  from 
outside  this  was  not  apparent.  It  was  by 
examining  the  ends  of  the  incisors  that  the 
difference  was  discoverable. 

"I've  heerd  of  babies  being  born  with 
teeth,  but  I  never  see  a  three-year-old 
cut  his  second  permanent  incisors  before : 
you're  a  wonder — you're  a  percocious  kid. 
My  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut,"  the  old  gent  muttered. 

Andrews  stripped  off  the  bandages,  and 
swung  the  colt  to  the  sunlit  door,  wonder- 
ing if  the  fore-legs  carried  any  mark  of 
identification.  But  they  were  both  a  solid 
brown — the  color  of  Sweep  Up's. 

The  boy  came  back  saying,  "I  couldn't 
find  'em,  sir." 

"I  got  'em,  lad;  they  was  in  my  pocket 
all  the  time.  Guess  I'm  gettin'  ol'  an' 
forgetful.  Jus'  put  'em  bandages  back  on." 
AH  the  way  back  to  his  hotel  the  Man 
from  the  Desert  kept  up  a  mental  review; 
there  were  so  many  angles  to  this  discovery. 
Caven  had  declared  that  Sweep  Up 
was  a  three-year-old,  and  the  registration 
papers  showed  that  Sweep  Up  was;  but 
this  horse  in  Andrews'  stables  was  a  four- 
year-old — the  incisors  proved  that.  In 
all  nature  there  were  abnormalities;  per- 
haps the  chances  were  one  in  ten  thousand 
that  a  colt  three-and-a-half-years  old,  as 
Sweep  Up  now  was,  might  have  the  incis- 
ors of  a  four-year-old — yes,  one  in  fifty 
thousand. 

And  then  the  colt's  extraordinary  im- 
provement! Yes,  it  must  be  another  horse 
— must  be  a  full  brother,  one  of  the  good 
colts  that  Merry  Maid  had  given  birth  to; 
Caven  must  have  had  the  two  of  them. 
But  why  had  he  bothered  over  the  three- 
year-old  if  this  were  the  better  horse? 
Of  course  there  was  the  nine  pounds  allow- 
ance that  the  horse  would  have  running 
as  a  three-year-old;  that  was  something — 
but  it  seemed  hardly  enough  to  justify  the 
chances. 

Andrews  felt  that  Caven  was  unscru- 
pulous; he  would  worry  little  over  the 
ethics  if  he  could  make  a  killing.  And 
Andrews  had  learned  from  Owen  that 
Caven  was  in  a  hole  financially.  Yes,  it 
was  the  gold  mine  that  would  make  him 
take  any  chance,  it  was  a  big  stake. 

Did  Owen  know?  He  must.  And  Owen 
was  depending  upon  the  patriarch's 
friendship  to  say  nothing  if  he  discovered 
the  deception.  By  gum!  And  it  was  like 
Owen  not  to  ask  "him  to  help  put  over  this 
crooked  thing  for  fear  of  his  being  ruled 
off. 

The  patriarch  scratched  his  head  irrit- 
ably.   Yes,  nobody  could  prove  he  was  a 
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party  to  it — and  such  a  chance!  The  horse 
was  good,  his  work  showed  it.  With  a 
light  weight  he'd  pack  as  a  three-year-old, 
if  be  kept  on  improving,  he'd  dang  near 
land  that  stake. 

And  if  Owen  was  in  it  likely  DeHlah 
was.  She  had  seemed  so  anxious  for  him 
to  take  the  colt,  even  when  it  was  evident 
Sweep  Up  was  not  very  good.  "By  gum!" 

Probably  the  suggestion  to  not  make 
him,  knowingly,  a  party  to  the  deception 
was  Delilah's.  And  he  couldn't  ask  her — 
he  couldn't  ask  Owen;  he  must  pose  as 
having  been  deceived  completely  to  make 
perfect  an  alibi;  that  is,  if  he  didn't  send 
the  horse  back. 

THE  patriarch's  racing  life  had  been 
one  of  keeping  out  of  the  bad  books 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  turning  every 
trick  he  could  to  win  as  much  as  he  could 
every  time  he  ran  a  horse — that  is,  when  he 
ran  a  horse  to  win.  He  had  no  compunc- 
tion— no  throbbing  sensibilities.  'This 
roguery  was  not  of  his  planning;  it  was  a 
case  of  expediency  plus  a  desire  to  help 
Delilah,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 

He  would  wait  developments — give  no 
sign ;  train  the  horse  that  had  been  sent  to 
him  as  Sweep  Up,  and  win  with  him  if 
he  could,  ju.st  the  same  as  any  other  train- 
er would.  The  only  evidence  that  Sweep 
Up  was  a  four-year-old  was  hidden  in  the 
horse's  mouth  and  nobody  would  be  apt  to 
discover  that. 

Each  day  Sweep  Up  improved,  and  when 
Delilah  asked  Andrews  to  tell  her  about 
the  horse's  prospect  of  winning,  explain- 
ing that  she  must  decide  whether  to  pay 
the  thousand  dollars  for  an  option  to  pur- 
chase the  Midas  at  ten  thousand,  the  old 
gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed  his 
gnarled  fingers  through  the  massive  gray 
thatch,  and  answered:  "Well,  Mrs.  Owen, 
I  ain't  asked  Sweep  Up  the  big  question 
yet." 

As  Andrews  drawled  this  slowly,  his 
keen  gray  eyes  beneath  the  shaggy  brows 
were  fixed  on  the  girl's  face  to  see  if  she 
started  when  he  said  Sweep  Up;  hehadem- 
phasized  the  name  purposely. 

"The  big  question?"  she  queried,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  disquietude  in  her 
voice. 

"I  mean  I  ain't  give  him  a  trial  with  his 
proper  weight  up  for  a  mile,  the  distance 
of  the  stake;  but  judgin'  from  what 
he  showed  me,  I'd  say  with  the  light  weight 
he'll  pack,  bein'  a  three  year  old,  he's  got 
a  mighty  good  chancet,"  and  the  gray 
eyes  had  again  hung  on  Delilah's  face  as 
Andrews  put  the  emphasis  on  the  three- 
year-old. 

"Then  I'll  chance  it,"  Delilah  declared; 
"I'll  pay  the  money  on  the  mine,  and  we'll 
try  to  win  enough  on  the  horse  to  come  out 
ahead  whether  the  mine  is  any  good  or 
not." 

"It  seems  a  good  gamble,  Mrs.  Owen. 
Mind,  missus,  I  don't  know  a  thing  'bout 
this  hawse  except  what  he  showed  me." 

"You  mean  that  you've  never  raced 
him?" 

"Kinder  that.  Hawses  is  the  same  's 
men;  they've  sometimes  got  tricks  that 
you  don't  find  out  till  it's  too  late." 

"Well,  we'll  take  the  chance,"  Delilah 
declared. 

The  patriarch's  visual  cross-examination 
had  revealed  nothing ;  Dehlah  was  evidently 
innocent,  or  some  actress,  the  old  man  de- 
cided. 

So  that  afternoon  Delilah  wrote  out  a 
cheque  for  a  thousand  dollars  and  gave  it 
to  Owen,  who  had  it  certified  in  the  bank; 
and  the  next  day  the  deal  was  completed 
with  Armstrong  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Midas  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  paid  in  sixty  days.  This  little 
variation  of  a  purchase  instead  of  an  op- 
tion was  a  brilliant  thought  of  Owen's; 
it  tied  Armstrong  up  more  effectively  if 
there  were  a  leak  about  the  value  of  the 
mine,  and  it  rather  bound  Delilah,  who 
really  had  money,  to  buy  the  mine  wheth- 
er the  horse  won  or  not. 

"Putting  it  over  on  little  wifie!"  Caven 
had  exclaimed  with  a  grin  when  Owen  had 
explained    the    Machiavellian    touch. 

Owen  smiled  cheerfully;  "It'll  be  my 
first  win  over  wifie  if  it  goes  through." 

"I  guess  she  won't  kick  if  she  gets  that 
trip  to  Paris;  and,  if  we  get  the  Midas,  no 
matter  how  we  get  it,  everybody  '11  be 
happy." 

A  FEW'  days  before  the  race,  the  Boun- 
dary Stake,  Delilah  was  down  at  the 
course  with  Andrews,  and  the  latter,  as 
if  mentioning  it  casually,  remarked: 
"The  way  Sweep  Up  is  workin'  I'm  glad 
you  got  him,   Mrs.  Owen,  'cause  Slipper 
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Dance  seems  to  've  kinder  trained  off; 
somethin'  else  in  that  stake  might 've  beat 
your  hawse." 

"Slipper  Dance!"  It  was  a  cry  of  as- 
tonishment, of  sudden  consternation. 
"Is  my  horse  in  the  same  race?  I  didn't 
know  that." 

"Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Owen;  he  was  entered 
in  all  the  stakes  along  with  a  couple  of 
my  hawses.  Drummer  an'  Red  Devil. 
An'  I  was  goin'  to  scratch  Drummer,  an' 
was  aimin'  at  Slipper  Dance  for  this  stake 
afore  I  hooked  up  with  this  three-year- 
old." 

Delilah  twisted  her  gloves  nervously — 
this  was  startling;  she  was  paying  for  a 
horse  to  beat  her  own. 

"That's  a  fine  situation,  Mr.  Andrews," 
she  said,  anger  in  her  voice.  "I'd  rather 
have  Slipper  Dance  win — he's  my  horse." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  so  'd  I.  But  if  you  hadn' 
took  Sweep  Up  some  other  trainer  'd 
*ve  got  hold  of  him,  an'  as  Slipper  Dance 
don't  seem  at  his  best,  you  might  've  lost 
quite  a  bit  over  your  hawse.  I  thought 
p'raps  that  you  knowed  more  'bout  Sweep 
Up  'n  I  did,  'case  you  was  the  one  that  got 
me  to  take  him." 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  him. 
I  had  my  own  reasons  for — well,  for  help- 
ing Stewart's  friend,  poor  Tom."  The  anger 
that  was  still  in  Delilah  caused  the  "poor 
Tom"  to  trail  off  into  a  bitter  sneer. 

A  sudden  flash  illumined  the  patriarch's 
mind;  he  knew  how  jealous  of  the  fickle 
Stewart  Delilah  was,  and  he  hadn't  been 
uncognizant  of  the  sublet  by-play  out  at 
The  Abbey  that  day,  nor  unobservant  of 
one  or  two  glances  between  Stewart  and 
Gerry  when  Delilah's  back  was  turned. 

And  twice  Gerry  had  come  in  to  the 
course  with  Caven,  and  Owen  had  been 
there,  naturally,  to  meet  Caven;  Owen 
had  motored  back  to  The  Abbey  with  the 
Cavens.  With  a  grin  Owen  had  asked 
Andrews  to  not  mention  these  two  friend- 
ly episodes,  as  Delilah  had  sorne  temper, 
and  made  it  unpleasant  for  him  if  he  even 
looked  at  a  pretty  girl. 

So  Mrs.  Owen  had  not  been  made  aware 
of  these  friendly  reunions,  the  patriarch 
fancying  it  was  just  as  well  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie;  that  is,  he  thought  she  didn't 
know,  but  Delilah  had  adroitly  drawn  from 
Zeb,  Slipper  Dance's  darkey  rubber,  this 
information. 

This  sudden  inspiration  that  Delilah 
was  suspicious  of  Tom  and  Gerry  made  it 
all  the  more  confusing;  who  was  in  the 
know  and  who  was  out  of  it? 

"Come  and  look  at  the  colt,  Mrs.  Owen," 
Andrews  suggested;  "I  guess  you  never 
see  such  a  improved  hawse." 

SWEEP  UP  was  being  rubbed  down  in 
his  stall  after  having  done  a  gallop  of 
a  mile.  He  stood  with  his  brown  head  to- 
ward the  door,  and  out  of  habit,  Delilah 
opened  her  bag  and  put  a  lump  of  sugar  in 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  holding  it  toward 
Sweep  Up. 

The  colt  took  a  step  forward,  stretched 
his  long  neck,  and  fumbled  the  cube  so 
awkwardly  that   it   rolled   to   the   floor. 

"Clumsy!"  Delilah  reproved;  "at  The 
Abbey  you  picked  it  out  of  my  hand  daint- 
ily." 

She  put  another  cube  in  her  hand,  and 
as  the  horse  again  lipped  it,  it  also  fell  to 
the  floor.  But  this  was  Delilah's  fault,  she 
had  been  startled.  Her  eyes  went  wide  in 
sudden  astonishment;  they  had  told  her 
that  that  heavy  mouth  with  its  wider  nos- 
trils, was  not  the  baby  mouth  of  the  real 
Sweep  Up — it  was  Duster's. 

She  shot  a  look  down  the  fetlock  joint, 
the  rubber  having  removed  the  bandages 
after  the  gallop,  to  rewind  them  later 
•on;  she  was  looking  for  the  white  arrow; 
fout  it  wasn't  there — the  joint  was  a  plain 
brown. 

Andrews  had  been  watching  Delilah 
covertly,  and  now  the  very  same  spirit  of 
inquisitiveness  possessed  her.  She  was 
certain  that  Caven  had  substituted  one 
horse  for  the  other,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  She  remembered  Gerry's 
remark  that  Duster  was  a  good  hor.se, 
and  Gerry's  very  unsatisfactory  evasive 
answer  when  Delilah  asked  why  they  did- 
Ti't  run  him.  Duster  had  not  even  been 
shown  to  Andrews,  not  mentioned. 

Caven  and  Gerry  were  in  on  the  conspir- 
acy, of  course;  also,  most  undeniably  Ste- 
wart— Stewart  and  Gerry  playing  a 
■crooked  game,  and  not  confiding  in  her! 
And  it  must  have  been  Andrews  who  had 
colored  the  white  arrow.  And  the  sly  old 
villain  had  brought  her  there  to  the  stall 
on  purpose  to  see  if  she  would  know  that 
at  was  not  Sweep  Up.  His  present  ques- 
tion  confirmed  this  as  he  a.sked: 


"Don't  you  think  that  he  looks  a  dif 'rent 
hawse,  Mrs.  Owen?" 

Quick,  subtle,  suspecting  a  lead,  Del- 
ilah answered,  "The  colt  looks  in  much 
better  form  for  racing,  Mr.  Andrews. 
I  suppose  his  gallops  have  taken  some  of 
the  flesh  off." 

"Ugh-huh!"  the  patriarch  gutteraled; 
and  mentally  he  thought,  "She's  a  wonder 
—if  she  knows." 

The  patriarch  found  himself  wishing 
that  Delilah  was  out  of  it;  he  had  an  un- 
easy feeling,  a  presentiment,  that  some- 
thing would  happen  with  the  unknown 
quantity  of  Delilah's  knowledge,  or  lack 
of  it,  plus  the  deviltry  that  was  possible  in  a 
jealous  woman's  mind. 

The  race  was  only  three  days  away, 
thank  heaven;  and  after  the  race  Andrews 
would  yank  Sweep  Up  out  of  his  barn, 
and — never   again! 

It  was  as  they  journeyed  back  to  town 
Andrews  suggested  that  they  might  scratch 
Slipper  Dance,  adding,  that  of  course  with 
this  horse  in  the  race  the  odds  against 
Sweep  Up  would  be  greater. 

"I  don't  want  Slipper  Dance  scratched," 
Delilah   declared   with   decisiveness. 

"Jus'  's  you  say,  missus— jus'  's  you 
say."  . 

This  unhesitating  determmation  famt- 
ly  suggested  that  Delilah  was  not  a  party 
to  the  exchange. 

Then  Delilah  took  a  turn  at  the  mental 
probe;  from  under  the  wide-brimmed  hat 
her  eyes  covertly  fixed  on  the  ancient 
one's  leather  face: 

"If  Sweep  Up  loses  this  sudden  improve- 
ment," she  said,  in  a  voice  that  suggested 
nothing  but  guessing,  "and  couldn't  win, 
we'd  lose  all  around  if  I  scratched  Slipper 
Dance;  I'd  lose  that  $3,000  stake." 

"The  sudden  improvement,"  re-echoed 
in  the  patriarch's  mind;  that  sounded  om- 
inous; but  his  face  was  as  expressionless 
as  the  milage  gauge  that  chronicled  Miss 
Elizabeth's  progress. 

"Yes,  by  gum!  missus,  that  is  so,  that 
is  so,"  he  commented.  "It  was  jus'  kinder 
that  I  thought  that,  knowin'  how  fond 
you  are  of  your  hawse,  you'd  hate  to  see 
him  get  beat.  Another  thing,  Mrs.  Owen. 
I  was  calc'latin'  if  Slipper  Dance  was 
scratched  I'd  put  my  boy,  Kelly,  on  Sweep 
Up."  , 

"You  can  have  nim,  Mr.  Andrews. 
I've  arranged  to  have  Soren  ride  Slipper 
Dance.  He  rode  the  horse  before,  and  he's 
a  good  boy;  I'd  trust  him  implicitly." 

'The  patriarch  almost  swerved  Miss 
Elizabeth  into  a  street  car;  he  was  start- 
led out  of  his  habitual  equilibrium.  This 
Delilah  was  certainly  going  some;  she  had 
taken  the  engagement  of  a  jockey  out  of 
his  hands.  What  the  devil  was  up? 

But  Andrews  commented:  "That's 
fine,  Mrs.  Owen — that's  fine.  I  was  both- 
ered over  gettin'  two  jocks.  An'  Soren 
won't  ride  for  everybody;  he's  so  good  he 
can  pick  an'  choose.    That's  mighty  fine." 

RIGHT  up  to  race  day  nothing  had 
happened  to  interrupt  the  smooth 
flow  of  this  gentle  stream  of  duplicity. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  Caven 
and  Stewart  that  Andrews  had  the  slight- 
est suspicion  he  was  being  used.  They 
didn't  know  that  he  had  discovered  the 
fading  out  of  the  permanganate  of  po- 
tassium on  the  white  arrow,  and  had  assist- 
ed it  in  retaining  its  seal  brown. 

And  Delilah  had  arrived  at  no  certainty 
as  to  the  patriarch's  complicity. 

Andrews  was  still  gues.sing  as  to  how 
much  Delilah  knew;  veering  from  one  op- 
inion to  the  other,  and  pursuing  his  hab- 
itual course — as  he  expressed  it  "say  no- 
thin'  an'  saw  wood." 

The  colt  had  shown  no  let-up  in  his  rac- 
ing quality,  and  the  old  man,  nominally 
Hank  Armour,  had  taken  care  that  none 
of  the  touts  or  dockers  had  seen  Sweep 
Up  reel  off  a  fast  trial  for  a  full  mile.  It 
would  be  too  dangerous;  the  odds  would  be 
so  great,  twenty  or  thirty  to  one  unless 
the  horse  was  touted.  "That  they  could 
afford  to  take  this  chance,  they  would  have 
to  bet  so  little. 

He  knew  that  many  a  race  had  T^een  left 
on  the  track  by  too  great  an  anxiety  to  give 
a  horse  a  fast  trial.  As  he  told  himself 
the  horse  must  be  a  full  brother  to  Sweep 
Up,  and  so,  bred  to  stay,  being  by  Broom- 
stick out  of  Merry  Maid;  and  he  had 
shown  speed.  And  he  had  had  plenty  of 
long  work  to  thin  the  fat  off  his  wind- 
pipes. 

Caven  and  his  sister  Gerry  had  come  in 
to  see  Sweep  Up" run :  win,  as  Caven  declar- 
ed emphatically,  for  Andrews  had  express- 
ed a  little  more  optimism  than  was  his 
wont. 
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Owen  would  have  kept  Gerry  and  Del- 
ilah apart  if  he  could  have  managed  it 
without  too  apparent  an  effort;  but  Gerry 
had  expressed  herself  as  being  so  happy 
ovor  meeting  Mrs.  Owen  again,  declaring 
that  the  real  enjoyment  of  seeing  Sweep 
Up  win  the  race  would  be  in  being  able  to 
thank  Delilah  for  having  helped  Tom. 

And  Delilah  herself  had  seemed  so  pleas- 
ed over  having  Gerry  to  sit  beside  her  that 
Owen,  with  a  muttered,  "Dang  too  many 
women  anyway!"  let  matters  drift. 

Owpn  was  positive  that  wifie  knew 
nothing  of  the  .switch  in  horses.  She  had 
not  given  the  slightest  indication  of  any- 
thing, not  even  of  a  jealous  feeling  towards 
Gerry.  Of  course  this  was  ominous;  he 
remembered  how  silent,  how  subtle  she 
had  been  over  the  Stella  affair.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  it  was  the  prospect  of 
great  wealth,  the  trip  to  Paris,  that  had 
glamoured  that  acute  mind  into  restf  ulness. 
When  the  third  race  had  been  run,  And- 
rews rose  from  the  bench  on  the  lawn  where 
he  had  been  sitting  beside  Delilah,  saying: 
"Well,  Mrs.  Owen,  this  next  race  is  ours: 
I'll  go  saddle  up  Slipper  Dance  and  throw 
an  eye  over  Hank  gettin'  Sweep  Up  ready." 
Delilah  strolled  beside  him,  something 
about  Soren  and  Slipper  Dance  floating 
back  to  Owen  and  Caven  as  she  moved 
away. 

"I'm  not  goin'  into  the  paddock," 
Owen  declared  to  Caven.  "I've  got  a 
hunch  that  the  less  we're  seen  near  Sweep 
Up  the  less  interest  the  people  will  take  in 
him." 

"I'm  not  goinfe  either,"  Caven  declared. 
"I'm  just  scared  stiff  that  my  dang  hoodoo 
'11  get  my  goat,  and  I'll  saysome fool  thing." 
"Soon's  the  machines  open  I'll  go  in  an' 
plank  down  a  thousand — five  hundred 
your  money,  and  five  mine,"  Owen  declar- 
ed. 

Presently     Delilah     returned,     saying; 
"Mr.   Andrews  thinks  that  between  the 
two  horses  we  ought  to  win  the  stake." 
Owen  winked  at  Caven,  meaning,  And- 
rews  hasn't   discovered   anything,    or   is 
the  sly  old  fox;  he  hasn't  put  Delilah  wise. 
"It'll  only  take  one  of  'em,  girl — Sweep 
Up  will  roll  home,"  Owen  delcared.  "You- 
'll   pretty    near    win    that    thousand    on 
Slipper  Dance  for  second  money  though." 
"I  wish  we  could  both  win,  Mrs.  Owen," 
Caven  soothed.  > 

"Thank  you,"  Delilah  answered  curtly. 
"But  as  we  both  can't  win — " 

"But,  Lilah,  if  Tom's  colt  wins  we  all 
win — and  a  big  stake.  But  I  must  go  now 
and  feed  the  Iron  Men;  I  wouldn't  get 
shut  out  for  the  world.  Where're  you  go- 
in',  girl?"  he  queried,  as  Delilah  walked 
at  his  side. 
"Into  the  club  to  bet." 
"Sweep  Up  of  course — give  me  the 
money — I'll  put  it  on  for  you." 

"I'm  going  to  bet  on  Slipper  Dance," 
she  answered  quietly. 

"You're  crazy,  Lilah,"  Owen  gasped — 
"you're  throwin'  the  money  away!" 

They  were  abreast  of  the  steps  that  led 
down  into  the  betting  room  of  the  club. 
The  stfeps  were  like  the  entrance  to  a  bee- 
hive, men  and  women  were  jostling  and 
pushing,  some  going  out  and  some  going 
in,  and  they  could  see  beyond  six  long 
queues  of  men  and  women  in  line,  slowly, 
by  attrition,  working  their  way  up  to  the 
wickets  of  investment. 

"You'd  better  go  back  and  sit  down, 
Lilah,"  Owen  suggested,  pointing  at  the 
throng.  "You'll  neverget  your  money  on  in 
time.  The  club  clerks  close  here  a  full 
three  minutes  before  the  machines  down 
in  the  ring,  and  I've  got  to  hurry  to  get  on 
there,  even." 

"I  believe  you're  right,  Tootie,"  Delilah 
agreed.  "Here" — she  placed  in  his  hand  a 
roll  of  bills — "take  this  five  hundred  and 
put  it  on  Slipper  Dance  for  me,  that's  a 
good  boy." 

"Lilah — listen." 

"I  don't  want  to  listen — I  want  action. 
If  you  won't  do  this  for  me  I'll  have  to  go 
down  there  myself." 

"You  couldn't  make  it,  girl;  it's  a  mob — 
they'd  tear  the  clothes  off  you." 

"Well,  you  do  it  then  for  me—it  isn't 
your  money,  it's  mine." 

"Heavens!  yes;  Good  night!  Here,  kiss 
this  five  hundred  goodbye,  girl." 

Then  Delilah  went  back  to  where  Gerry 
was  sitting  alone,  and  sat  down  returning 
the  girl's  sunny  smile  with  one  that  sug- 
gested a  quiver  from  the  Northern  Lights. 
"Shall  we  have  a  stroll  on  the  lawn, 
dear?"  Gerry  asked.  "I'm  so  nervous,  so 
excited,  I  can't  keep  still." 

As  the  two  girls  strolled  up  and  down 
the  beautiful  green  lawn  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  decide  which  one  was  the  mag- 
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net  that  drew  admiring  glances  from  the 
men,  and  the  critical,  not  too  friendly, 
appraisement  of  the  women — they  were 
such  artistic  foils:  Delilah,  with  her  tall 
lithe,  capable  figure,  and  the  dark  face  so 
full  of  passion  possibilities,  and  draped  in 
the  well-tailored  simplicity  of  perfect  art; 
or  Gerry,  the  veritable  orchid. 

HER  slender,  gentler  figure  seemed  to 
cling  to  the  taller  woman.  As  they 
walked,  Gerry  with  one  hand  hooked  into 
Delilah's  arm,  the  sunlight  detached  it- 
self into  little  streamers  of  gold  that  clung 
to  the  full  mass  of  golden  hair;  she  was  a 
girl,  just  a  girl,  one  almost  to  be  pitied  as 
having  to  travel  the  rough  paths  of  life 
with  so  much  of  beauty  in  the  face,  and 
so  much  of  trustfulness  in  the  limpid  eyes. 

Thus  from  the  apparent.  Inwardly 
Delilah  was  thinking,  "This  clever  little 
devil  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

And  Gerry  was  communing  with  her 
unrest:  "I  hope  Stewart  doesn't  do  or  say 
anything — I'm  afraid   of  this  woman!" 

A  tremor  of  vindictive  Static  seemed  to 
tremble  along  her  fingers  from  that  sinewy 
arm,  and  when  the  black  eyes  suddenly 
looked  into  hers  at  times,  she  shivered — 
and  smiled. 

"I  can  see  the  horses  coming  out  of  the 
paddock,"  Delilah  said;  "we  had  better 
get  that  bench  before  somebody  else  gets 
it." 

Caven  was  standing  beside  the  bench, 
and  Andrews  came  lumbering  through 
the  paddock  gate  and  joined  them. 

As  the  horses  passed  to  the  point  of 
alignment,  the  start,  just  beyond  the 
Judges'   Stand,   Caven  said: 

"By  jinks!  Mr.  Andrews,  Sweep  Up 
looks  good.  You've  made  a  big  improve- 
ment in  him;  hasn't  he,  Mrs.  Owen?" 

"Yes,"  Dehlah  answered  readily;  "he's 
a  different  looking  horse  to  what  he  was 
out  at  The  Abbey." 

Caven  involuntarily  looked  at  Delilah, 
but  she  was  placidly  contemplating  the 
horses. 

Owen  came  bustling  back  just  as  the 
racers  had  swung  from  the  parade  and 
marshalled  against  the  starting  gate. 
"I  punched  my  way  in,  and  punched  it 
out  again,  but  I  was  in  time.  Dang  few  of 
'em  bettin'  on  Sweep  Up;  it's  all  Slipper 
Dance,  Blackstock,  an'  The  Piper,"  he 
said. 

"They're  off!"  a  multitude  of  voices  in 
the  stand  roared,  and  there  was  the  push- 
ing sweep,  the  hammering  drum  of  hoofs, 
the  flicking  of  gaudy  silks  as  the  lean- 
necked,  eager  steeds,  driven  by  the  man- 
nikins  atop,  raced  for  the  turn. 

"Hell!"  It  was  Caven's  voice.  Sweep 
Up  had  got  away  in  the  ruck,  he  was  in 
the  jumble  of  horses  that  were  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth. 

And  the  lean,  black,  symmetrical  f6rm. 
Slipper  Dance,  was  out  in  front,  the  red 
sleeves  of  the  black  jacket  of  the  jockey 
Soren,  skimming  along  as  if  the  boy  ran 
on  the  top  plate  of  the  rail,  he  had  lain  the 
black  in  that  close. 

"By  gum!"  the  patriarch  muttered; 
"Soren,  Soren!" 

And  still  the  brown.  Sweep  Up,  was  in 
the  mSlee  of  trailers.  They  could  see 
jockey  Kelly,  his  green-sleeved  arms  twist- 
ing up  and  down,  and  knew  that  he  was 
riding,  fighting  for  an  opening.  Once  And- 
rews muttered,  "Kelly's  gettin'  a  rough 
journey — an'  Sweep  Up's  a  hard  hawse 
to   place." 

"Kelly's  riding  a  damn  bad  race!" 
Caven  growled;  "he's  riding  like  a  green 
boy.  Why  doesn't  he  sit  down  and  wait 
for  an  opening?" 

"I  never  saw  him  ride  such  a  bad  race 
before,"  Owen  muttered.  "That  kid's 
got  a  nut  like  a  cool  prize  fighter,  but  he's 
ridin'  's  if  he  had  a  door  knob  on  the  end 
of  his  neck." 

.  Between  Slipper  Dance  and  the  strug- 
gling Sweep  Up  was  a  bay,  Blackstock, 
and  lapped  on  his  quarter  a  chestnut.  The 
Piper;  that  meant,  as  the  patriarch  knew, 
that  Kelly  would  have  to  take  Sweep  Up 
around  the  three  leaders,  and,  if  he  tried 
that,  perhaps  he  would  be  carried  wide 
into  the  stretch. 

DEPRESSION  had  hushed  Caven  into 
sullen  silence.    He  knew  enough   of 


racing  to  know  that  Kelly,  having  lost  the 
advantage  of  the  start,  should  have  waited 
for  an  opening;  but  there  he  was  taking 
out  of  the  brown.  Sweep  Up,  the  energy 
that  would  be  needed  for  the  final  pinch. 

As  the  horses  raced  down  the  back 
stretch  and  their  colt  still  traiUng,  there 
were  tears  in  Gerry's  voice  as  she  cried, 
"Oh,  Sweep  Up  is  losing — he's  losing! 
Why  doesn't  the  jockey  make  him  go  fast- 
er?" 

Now  the  brown  colt  seemed  to  have 
found  his  stride;  before,  it  had  been  all 
jumble,  knock;  he  crept  up  foot  by  foot 
till  he  was  lapped  on  The  Piper.  And 
Kelly  seemed  to  have  regained  confidence; 
he  had  sat  down  and  was  nursinghis  mount. 

The  Man  from  the  Desert  pulled  at  his 
beard  and  said;  "At  las'  Kelly's  got  a 
chancet,  but  Sweep  Up's  got  to  be  a  good 
hawse  to  win  from  there." 

But  Sweep  Up  was  going  with  a  rhyth- 
mic swing  that  suggested  to  the  eager 
watchers  that  he  would  yet  win. 

Then  the  old  man  gave  a  loud  groan, 
and  muttered;     "Oh,  Lor'!" 

For  Kelly,  as  if  his  horse  had  stumbled 
and  fallen  back,  pulled  him  in  against  the 
rail  behind  the  leaders. 

"Kelly's  took  a  chancet,"  Andrews  said 
to  Delilah  who  was  standing  against  his 
shoulder;  "I  guess  he  felt  Sweep  Up  tirin' 
an'  thought  he  couldn't  make  it  by  goin' 
round;  he's  took  a  chancet  for  an  openin'. 
I  guess  'tain't  no  sure  thing  for  him  now." 

But  as  the  horses  swung  into  the  stretch 
they  could  see  the  bay  horse,  Blackstock, 
bore  in  flat  on  the  quarter  of  Slipper  Dance 
and  The  Piper,  who  had  carried  a  little 
wide,  now  pulled  in  and  all  but  knocked 
Sweep  Up  to  his  knees  as  Kelly  tried  to 
shoot  him  through  the  opening. 

"That's  a  bad  ride  your  boy  is  putting 
up,  Mr.  Andrews,"  Caven  declared,  anger 
in  his  voice;  "he's  thrown  the  race  away 
now." 

"It's  kinder  my  fault,"  the  patriarch 
answered.  "When  I  throwed  Kelly  inter 
the  saddle  he  was  sick — he's  been  wastin' 
too  much  to  make  the  weight.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  make  a  change.  I  thought 
he'd  be  all  right  when  he  got  goin',  but 
I'm  feared  it's  too  late,  he  can't  win  from 
there." 

NO,  HE  couldn't.  To  the  thunderous 
roar  of  the  stand  beyond,  the  mad 
scramble  of  men  who  raced  here  and  there 
across  the  lawns,  the  black  form  of  Slipper 
Dance  caught  the  Judge's  eye  half  a 
length  to  the  good. 

And  Sweep  Up,  proving  he  was  game, had 
made  up  half-a-dozen  lengths  and  finished 
second. 

With  a  gasp,  tears  welling  in  her  eyes, 
Gerry  had  collapsed  on  the  bench,  a 
shrivelled  orchid. 

Caven's  face  was  a  blank,  sullen  with 
the  stupor  of  despair. 

"By  gad!"  Owen  rasped  as  his  throat 
loosened. 

Andrews  stepped  from  the  bench  in 
solemn  despondency.  He  lifted  his  big 
gray  hat,  saying:  "Mrs.  Owen,  I  got  to 
take  off  my  hat  to  you;  you  was  right,  an' 
I  don't  blame  you." 

Then  he  strode  solemnly  off  into  the 
paddock.  ■ 

Delilah  stepped  blithely  down,  andcarry- 
ing  Stewart  a  little  to  one  side  said,  "Give 
me  the  winning  tickets  on  Slipper  Dance." 

"There  ain't  no  winnin'  tickets  on  Slip- 
per Dance!"  he  growled.  "The  other  was  a 
sure  thing  accordin'  to  Jack,  an'  I  didn't 
bet  it — here's  your  money." 

"Didn't  bet  it!"  Delilah  gasped. 

"No.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  dang  crook, 
Kelly,  throwin'  the  race  you'd  've  lost  it 
anyway.  There  was  somethin'  in  that 
race,  you  didn't  know  anythin'  about. 
It  was  a  sure  thing  if  Kelly  hadn't  thrown 
it  away." 

"I  did  know,  Stewart,  though  you  didn't 
confide  in  me.  I  knew  you  and  poor  Tom 
were  running  Duster,  a  four-year-old, 
as  Sweep  Up,  a  three-year-old.  When  I 
walked  out  to  the  paddock  with  Andrews 
I  heard  a  little  bird  whisper  in  his  ear  that 
if  Sweep  Up  beat  Slipper  Dance  he  would 
get  ruled  off  and  I  would  claim  the  race." 

"You— Lilah  — you  did  this!   Why?" 

"To  mark  'paid'  to  Gerry's  account. 
Tootle,  dear." 
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find  within  the  labor  party  any  man  who 
had  theproper  qualification  of  $500  which 
would  enable  him  to  run  as  school  trustee. 
This  surely  does  not  indicate  that  labor 
is  being  over-paid.  . 

By  slow  and  painful  steps,  labor,  m  the 
Old  Land,  has  won  more  reasonable  hours 
and  improved  conditions  of  work.  Yet 
there  are  those  among  us  who  would  have 
us  revert  txj  peasant  standards.  In  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
Toronto,  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  is  reported 
to  have  said:  What  he  considered  to  be 
quality  in  immigration  was  a  stalwart 
peasant  in  a  sheepskin  coat  with  a  big 
wife  and  four  or  five  children.  "The  trade 
union  man  who  will  not  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day —and  not  that  if  he  can 
help  it—,  who  will  not  save  his  money, 
and  who  comes  to  the  city  to  be  fed  is 
'quantity',  I  believe;  whether  he  is  Brit- 
ish or  not,  we  do  not  want  him.   He  is  no 

good."  .J    ,  , 

The  workers  have  another  ideal  from 
that  of  Sir  Clifford  and  his  group.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  which  will  prevail. 

More  than  all,  the  ordinary  worker  de- 
sires some  measure  of  security.  Unlike 
the  farmer,  he  has  no  home  of  his  own. 
He  has  no  place  to  which  to  retire  in  his 
old  age.  He  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
his  job;  and  the  securing  of  a  job  has  in 
these  recent  years  become  increasingly 
precarious.  By  unemployment  insurance, 
or  otherwise,  we  must  arrange  that  any 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  shall  be  able 
to  find  work. 

Sometimes  only  half  consciously,  some- 
times acutely  consciously,  the  laborer 
longs  for  a  greater  chance  for  self-expres- 
sion in  his  work  than  is  possible  under 
modern  machine  production.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  visiting  the  partially-completed 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa,  I  was  in 
conversation  with  a  mason  who  had  be- 
longed to  a  long  line  of  masons;  his  crafts- 
man skill  had  passed  on  from  father  to  son, 
through  generations.  Now  much  of  -the 
work  is  machine  work.  In  any  case  it  is 
done  simply  to  order.  The  opportunity  for 
artistic  self-expression  was  absolutely  gone. 

Closely  related  to  the  desire  for  self- 
expression  is  the  natural  desire  for  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  Free  men  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  "dumb,  driven  cattle."  Demo- 
cracy in  politics  is  today  not  so  important 
as  democracy  in  industry.  Indeed,  the 
former  is  impossible  without  the  latter. 
Real  power  has  shifted  from  our  formal 
governing  bodies  to  our  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  institutions.  The  lab- 
or man  to-day  bitterly  complains  that  he 
is  nothing  bnt  a  waged  slave. 

This  brings  us  to  the  newer  objective 
of  labor.  The  failure  to  secure  his  immed- 
iate wants  is  driving  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  labor  men  to  adopt  a  socialistic  view 
of  society.  If  under  the  existing  system 
men  were  able  to  secure  sufficiently  high 
wages  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life  and 
have  some  chance  for  participation  in  the 
industry,  they  might  be  satisfied;  but 
since  this  has  so  far  proved-  impossible 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  there  must 
be  an  entire  change  in  the  economic  and 
social  order. 

They  point  out  that  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  in  an  age  of  collective  or  social 
production,  the  next  step  should  be  the 
provision  in  some  way  for  collective  or 
social  ownership  and  democratic  control 
of  the  means  of  production.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  rather  hackneyed  socialistic  for- 
mula. Opinion  differs  widely  as  to  how 
such  an  ideal  worked  out.  Probably  the 
majority  of  labor  people  in  this  country 
look  to  some  form  of  state  socialism. 
Undoubtedly  the  great  experiment  in 
Russia  has  more  or  less  captured  the  im- 
agination of  the  working  classes  the  world 
over.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  workers 
in  this  country  desire  to  have  conditions 
in  Russia  repeated  here;  but  rather  that  in 
a  large  and  dramatic  way  they  have  seen 
in  Russia,  the  attempt  to  establish  a  com- 
munist commonwealth. 

The  group  which  I  represent  has  tried 
to  take  a  practical  view  of  the  situation. 
They  recognize  that  large  scale  production 
has  inevitably  led  to  monopoly;  that 
world  wide  commerce  has  transcended 
national  boundaries;  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  finance  has  placed  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  group. 
They  believe  that  under  these  circumstan- 
ces the  business  of  the  world  has  been  large- 
ly carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  few  rath- 


er than  in  the  service  of  the  many.  They 
hope  that  fundamental  changes  in  this 
country  may  be  brought  about  by  educa- 
tional propaganda,  rather  than  by  a  re- 
sort to  physical  force.  In  the  meantime 
they  take  advantage  of  every  opportun- 
ity to  better  the  condition  of  the  workers. 
A  starved  population  may  rise  in  frenzy 
and  smash  things;  or  it  may  be  driven  in- 
to an  industrial  serfdom.  An  intelligent 
working  class  with  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  with  industrial  ability  and  pow- 
er, will  not  rest  until  such  changes  are 
brought  about  as  will  secure  it  the  full 
results'  of  its  labor. 

Several  questions  have. been  asked  me 
since  my  coming  East;  one  with  regard 
to  class  consciotisness  and  group  govern- 
ment. The  older  parties  originated  be- 
cause of  class  consciousness,— the  con- 
sciousness of  the  land  proprietors  and  of 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  clasfes. 
The  industrial  workers  are  a  new  group. 
They  have  theirown  distinctive  viewpoints. 
In  so  far  as  they  really  believe  inthe  bring, 
ing  in  of  an  entirely  new  social  order, 
it  becomes  impossible  for  them  to  co- 
operate closely  with  those  who  stand  es- 
sentially for  the  system  as  it  is. 

With  regard  to  labor  organizations. 
we  are  inevitably  driven  into  international- 
ism. Labor  mustalsobecomeinternational. 
There  is,  however,  a  danger  that  the  so- 
called  international  organizations  (that 
is,  the  American  Federation  cf  Labor) 
may  have  too  great  an  influence  over  our 
Canadian  policies.  On  the  other  hand: 
We  must  avoid  a  narrow  Canadian  nat- 
ionalism. 

In  fact,  in  some  respects,  our  native- 
born  Canadians  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  secure  the  wider  viewpoint.  They  have 
largely  the  background  cf  the  farm  and 
have  developed  an  intense  individtialifm. 
In  this  sense,  as  a  Canadian,  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  native- 
born  Canadian  is  the  greatest  foe  to  the 
development  of  trade-unionism  in  this 
country. 

To  meet  the  present  pressing  needs, 
Mr.  Woodsworth  will  advocate  at  Ottawa. 

1.  Re  Unemployment.— The  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
through  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
administrations  to  provide  suitable  work 
for  all  at  such  remuneration  as  will  secure 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  Failing  the 
provision  of  such  work,  adequate  main- 
tenance. This  policy  to  be  worked  out  in 
a  system  of  UnemployTnent  Insurance, 
chargeable  to  industry. 

2.  Generous  provision  for  Returned 
Soldiers  and  their  dependants.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  war  should  carry  at  least 
the  financial  burdens  entailed  by  the  war. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  living  and  working  conditions,  with 
adequate  provision  for  public  health  and 
education. 

4.  Equal  rights  of  citizenship,  irrespec- 
tive of  sex,  class,  origin,  religion  or  pro- 
perty qualification. 

5.  Restoration  of  our  civil  liberties. 
(a)  The  repeal  of  all  legislation  restricting 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assem- 
bly or  of  association,  (b)  Repeal  of  the 
Amendment  to  the  Immigration  Act, 
providing  for  the  deportation  without  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  of  persons  not  Can- 
adiansby birth  or  naturalization^includirg 
British  subjects. 

6.  Regaining  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
the  natural  resources  of  this  country  which 
have  been  so  recklessly  alienated  by  in- 
competent or  venal  administrations. 

7.  Public  ownership  and  democratic 
operation  of  public  utilities,  and,  as  soon 
as  possible,  of  essential  large-scale  in- 
dustries. 

8.  The  nationalization  of  the  banking 
system. 

9.  Abolition  of  fiscal  legislation  that 
leads  to  class  privilege:  (b)  Removal  of 
taxes  on  the  necessities  of  life;  (c)  Taxation 
of  land  values;  (d)  After  exemption  of 
small  incomes,  a  steeply  graded  income 
and  inheritance  tax. 

10.  A  capital  levy  for  the  abolition  of 
the  war  debt. 

11.  Proportional  Representation  and 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. 

12.  Abolition  of  the  Senate. 

13.  Opposition  to  all  encroachments  of 
Imperialism. 

14.  Abolition  of  secret  diplomacy;  (bl 
National  disarmament;  fc)  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  League  of  Peoples. 
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For     your    Silk 
Sweater 

Your  silk  sweater  can  be  made 
dainty  and  clean,  and  as  smart 
as  new  if  you  -wasK  it  in  the 
gentle  Lux  suds. 
Make  a  rich  suds  by  whisking 
a  teaspoonful  of  Lux  into  half  a 
bowlful  of  very  hot  water.  Add 
cold  water  until  lukewarm.  Dip 
the  sweater  up  and  down,  press- 
ing suds  repeatedly  through 
soiled  spots.  Rinse  in  three 
lukewarm     waters.  Squeeze 

water  out  — do  not  twist  or  wring. 
Roll  in  a  towel,  and  when  nearly 
dry,  press  with  a  warm  iron — 
gently  pulling  the  garment  into 
shape  as  you  do  so. 
The  thin,  white,  satin-like  flakes 
of  Lux  are  made  by  our  own 
exclusive  process,  and  quickly 
dissolve  into  a  rich  bubbling 
lather. 

Lux    is     sold    only    in    sealed 
pacf^ages — dust  -proof! 

LUX 

LEVER  BROl  HERS  LIMITED 

Toronto  not 


Corns 

Li^  Off  with  the  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bit!  Drop  a  little 
"Freczone"  on  an  aching  corn,  in.stantly 
that  corn  stops  hurting,  then  shortly  you 
lift  it  right  off  with  fingers.  Your  drug- 
gist sells  a  tiny  bottle  of  "Freczone"  for 
a  •  few  cents,  sufficient  to  remove  every 
hart'  corn,  soft  corn,  or  com  betweer 
toes,  and  calluses,  without  pain,  soreness. 
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Jimmy  and  the 
Speed  Test 

Continued  from  page  li 

"Have  you  one  to  spare?"  He  took  the 
pastry  between  his  finger  and  thumb  and 
bit  into  it. 

-Jimmy  held  her  breath  and  half-closed 
her  eyes. 

"Splendid,"  he  said.  "This  is  the  most 
wonderful  pastry  I've  eaten  for  years." 
"Woiild  you  like  one,  Mrs.  Fennell?" 
asked  Jimmy  in  a  hollow  voice.  Her 
heart  was  thumping.  She  could  have  wept 
at  that  moment. 

"Really  it  is  so  extraordinary  to  see 
Frank  eat  that  I  can  hardly  take  my  eyes 
from  him,"  laughed  Mrs.  Fennell. 
She  nibbled  at  the  biscuit. 
"It    is    really    delicious.    Your    friend 
must  be  very  clever." 

"Oh  very,"  said  Jimmy  huskily.  "Per- 
haps she  will  send  me  some  more  to-mor- 
row." 

"Aren't  you  eating  any  yourself?"  ask- 
ed Fennell. 

"No,"  said  Jimmy  eagerly  and  fumbled 
for  the  other  two.  "Would  you  like  them?" 
Mr.  Fennell  not  only  liked  them  but 
he  ate  them.  He,  an  invahd,  who  had  re- 
fused the  choicest  productions  of  the  O.K. 
Cake  Company  (or  the  label  about  the 
sponge  cake  lied)  was  eating  with  every 
evidence  of  relish  the  creature  of  her 
brain  and  hand. 

"You  can  come  to-morrow,  can  you?" 
asked  Mrs.  Fennell. 

"I  can  come,"  said  Jimmy,  speaking 
under  stress  of  great  emotion,  "if — if 
you  want  me."  '"Jj 

It  was  a  lame  conclusion.    The  conver- 
sation drifted  away  from  cakes  and  Mrs. 
Fennell  took  the  girl  into  her  confidence. 
"We've  had  a  lot  of  bad  luck,  haven't 
we,  Frank?" 

"Just  a  little,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  know  that  a  week  ago  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  be  quite  wealthy,"  the 
girl  went  on.  "Frank  is  an  inventor  and 
he  has  invented  one  of  the  best  typewriters 
that  has  ever  been  put  on  the  market  and 
just  fancy,  because  some  stupid  girl  refus- 
ed to  work  it,  the  manufacturers  turned 
it  down!" 

"I  think  she  was  right,"  said  Fennell. 
"Apparently  they  got  her  to  do  a  speed 
test  by  means  of  a  trick  and  they  rather 
over-reached  themselves." 

"They  were  going  to  give  Frank  a  big 
sum  of  money  on  account  of  royalties,  but 
now  the  agent  tells  me  that  a  lot  of  orders 
which  had  been  booked,  have  been  can- 
celled." 

Jane  Ida  Meagh  did  not  swoon.    She 
sat  up  straight  and  stared  at  the  girl-wife. 
"What  was  the  name  of  that  machine?" 
she  asked  faintly. 

"I  called  it  'The  Platen,'  because  the.  . " 
he  explained  why  it  was  called  The  Platen, 
but  Jimmy  did  not  hear. 

She  had  ruined  them — these  lovely 
people  of  taste  and  refinement!  This 
poor  man  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness! 
Jimmy's  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she 
gulped  at  the  extravagant  picture  of  mis- 
ery she  drew.  She  had  done  it!  She,  Jane 
Ida  Meagh.  From  sheer  caprice  and  femin- 
inity. Jimmy  hated  femininity  anyway 
and  now  it  seemed  the  most  loathsome  of 
weaknesses. 

"You'll  come  to-morrow,  and  don't  for- 
get those  cakes,"  said   Mrs.   Fennell. 

Jimmy  went  on  the  next  day  and  the 
biscuits  she  took  were  even  more  delic- 
ious than  the  last,  for  she  had  mercifully 
refrained  from  improving  upon  the  recipe 
— which  was  Jimmy's  super-weakness. 

THAT  evening  on  her  return  to  town 
she  went  into  Mr.  Salter's  store  and 
Mr.  Salter,  standing  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  space, 
greeted  her  with  a  grave  but  reserved  nod. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Meagh,"  he  said. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Salter,"  said  Jim- 
my briskly.  "How  is  the  trade  in  'Pla- 
tens'?" 

"Well,  you  smashed  that  for  us,  any- 
way," said  Mr.  Salter  bitterly.  "I 
don't  mind  that  so  much  because  I  am 
thinking  of  taking  over  the  Rat-a-plan 
agency  for  their  improved  portable  mach- 
ine." 

"Don't  do  it,"  said  Jimmy.  "What  are 
you  charging  for  the  'Platen'?" 

He  named  the  price  and  she  produced 
her  cheque  book. 

"You're  not  going  to  buy  a  machine?" 
he    said    in    amazement. 

Continued  on  page  59 


Front  lace,  back  lace, 
White  and  flesh 


The  Utmost  in  Style, 

Comfort  and  Service  for 

the  SMoney 

In  P.C.  Corsets  the  art  of  the 
designer  finds  fullest  expres- 
sion. The  new  models  are 
completely  in  accord  with 
fashion's  latest  decree. 

Nor  is  comfort  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  style.  The  unique  resiliency  of 
the  boning  in  P.C's  assutes  the  maxi- 
mum of  ease  together  with  long  and 
satisfactory  wear. 

Enquiry  at  your  P.C.  dealer  will  con- 
vince you  that  P.C's  offer  the  best 
all-round  value  for  the  money. 


Parisian  Corset  Manufacturing  Co.  Limited 

Montreal  QUEBEC  Toronto 


GUARANTEED 


WCharacter 


Character  must  be  built  into  a 
baby  carriage  from  its  very  be- 
ginning, by  the  flawless  weaving 
of  endless  wickers  into  a  graceful, 
sweeping,  perfect  whole. 

It  was  Marshall  B.  Lloyd  who 
invented  the  method  and  loom 
which  have  put  new  character 
into  Baby  Carriages  and  Wicker 
Furniture.  Weaving  thirty  times 
faster  than  the  old  hand  weav- 
ing, these  inventions  have  so  cut 


labor  costs  that  we  can  weave  the 
finest  wickers,  use  the  best  raw 
materials,  add  the  latest  refine- 
ments and  still  sell  out  wicker 
products   at  very  low  prices.  y 

Write  for  Lloyd  booklet  showing  th«/' 
beautiful  Lloyd  Carriasea and  Loonl^ ^ 
Woven    Furniture,    for    sale    by  /   THE 
leading   furniture  and  depart ->^    1.LOYD 
ment  stores.  ^■^    MANU- 

THE  ILOYD  MAmJ.  ./'PICTURING 
FACTURINC  CO.    y,„„„..^9h^f.'!i?A 


4V    f  Pat.  Process  4 

Lloyd 


LOOM 

Products 

Baby  Carriages  &  Furniture 


Orlllla,  -''       OrtHU,  Onlarw.  Canada 

jntarttt  y^  Please  wrxi    me   your  booklpf. 

Canada       •  ^'Mothernof  lheWorM.*'illUf"tr'''inBC 
^''^I,Iov<i  Iy>-im  Wovrn  Uaby  Carnstrv 
^  and  Fumitur' 

^    Name 

y^trceX 

'aty .  •  ■  00 
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Welsh 
Rarebit 

No  other  cheese  can 
give  quite  the  same 
tang  and  zestFul 
flavor  to  Welsh 
Rarebit    as 


lersolK 


^CreaicCheose^" 


It  is  an  ideal  fouH' 
dation  for  cream 
dishes.  The  rich' 
ness,  the  creamy 
consistency  make  it 
not  only  better  to 
work  with,  but  more 
economical. 

Ingersoll    Packing 
Co.,  Limited 


Ingersoll     -     Ontario, 


Canada 


CANADIAN  WOMAN   IN  "MILLION  CLASS" 

Marshall   Saunders'    "Beautiful   Joe"  Has   Wonderful   Record.       She   Writes   to 

Buzz  Saw  Accompaniment  of  Her  Sparrows 

By  NORMA   PHILLIPS   MUIR 


To  HAVE  written  books  that  have 
been  translated  into  many  foreign 
languages,  including  Chinese  and 
Bulgarian,  as  "Beautiful  .Joe"  has  been 
translated;  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  Can- 
adian authors  who  are  in  "the  million 
class,"  and  to  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
poem — surely  this  were  enough  to  turn 
most  heads,  but  not  that  which  is  levelly 
poised  on  the  shoulders  of  Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

One  night,  not  very  long  ago, 
I  accepted  Miss  Saunders'  in- 
vitation to  come  and  see  her  in 
her  own  apartment  home. 

"I'm  at  the  Aberdeen  Club, 
you  know,"  she  informed  me. 
"It  was  built  by  the  City  Hous- 
ing Commission — cosy  red  brick 
apartments  down  in  the  hollow 
on  Bain  avenue,  and  they  are 
charming — designed  after  the 
English  style.  I'm  in  number 
14." 

So  I  went  to  number  14, 
Aberdeen  club,  climbed  one 
flight  of  stairs  and  found  Miss 
Saunders.  She  led  me  into  her 
sitting  room,  and  that  room, 
and  the  one  adjoining  it,  which 
I  glimpsed  through  the  open 
door,  were  a  veritable  reader's 
sanctum,  for  books  lined  the 
walls,  and  titles  of  classics,  vol- 
umes of  poems,  by  authors  old 
and  new,  essays,  letters,  from 
great  men  to  their  wives,  or  to 
other  great  men,  books  of  ani- 
mal life,  of  nature  study,  of 
travel,  of  biography,  and  many 
of  fiction,  tantalized  with  their 
promise,  and  lured  one  toward 
the  comfortable  chair  drawn 
invitingly  near  to  the  softly 
shaded  lamp. 

For  a  while  we  discussed 
books.  "Beautiful  Joe"  came 
into  the  conversation,  and  from 
the  name  of  that  immortal, 
crop-eared  dog,  it  was  but  a 
short  step  to  the  realm  of  ani- 
mal and  bird  life.  I  confessed 
to  a  hankering  for  a  view  of  the 
study  where  Miss  Saunders 
wrote  the  stories  of  bird  and 
beast,  and  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  Miss 
Saunders  graciously  consented  to  take  me 
up  to  her  "garret  study." 

Beckoning  me  to  come,  she  opened  the 
door  leading  to  the  attic,  and  as  my  eye 
followed  her  directing  finger  I  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  the  tail  of  a  common  street 
sparrow. 

"Wake  up.  Foxy,  I've  got  company  and 
I'm  going  to  work,"  cried  Miss  Saunders, 
and  immediately  the  tail  switched  out  of 
sight,  and  there  pivoted  into  view  a  dark 
little  head,  beneath  which  was  the  dark 
feathered  "bib"  which  denotes  the  male 
bird. 

Foxy  Sings  Like  A  Saw 

WITH  Miss  Saunders  leading  the  way 
we  went  up  stairs,  passed  by  Foxy 
on  his  perch,  and  entered  the  study  where 


dictionaries,  paper,  reference  books  and  a 
typewriter  testified  mutely  to  the  service- 
able character  of  the  room. 

Miss  Saunders  sat  down  at  her  machine 
and  began  to  type.  There  was  a  soft  flut- 
ter of  wings,  and  Foxy  lighted  near  by,  and 
then  the  concert  began.  With  a  noise 
which,  though  it  came  from  his  throat,  can 
be  likened  to  nothing  but  the  process  of 
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Billy  Sunday,  Miss  Saunders'  dog,  who 
had  followed  us  upstairs  and  fallen  asleep 
by  the  radiator,  began  to  snore  at  this 
point. 

"This  room  is  really  more  like  a  menag- 
erie than  a  study,  during  the  day,"  laughed 
Marshall  Saunders.  "Billy  Sunday  snores 
by  the  radiator.  Foxy  flies  about  chirping, 
and  my  canary  in  her  cage  screams  to  her 
mate  whom  I  take  down-stairs 
because  he  sings  much  better 
when  he  is  away  from  her.  You 
know,  birds  sing  better  when 
they  are  miserable.  .  .and  do 
you  know.  Foxy  has  learned 
several  of  the  canaries'  notes? 
There  is  nothingthe  matterwith 
the  little  street  sparrow's  vocal 
apparatus  at  all,"  she  insisted  as 
I  laughed  incredulously,  "he's 
coming  on  fine,  and  he'll  sing 
some  day." 

Going  back  downstairs  again, 
we  drew  our  chairs  up  to  the 
fire  and  "talked  shop." 

Unlike  many  writers  who  be- 
gin with  the  simplest  themes, 
and  work  into  the  more  com- 
plicated. Miss  Saunders,  I 
learned,  began  with  melodrama, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  listen  to 
the  story  of  how  she  began  to 
write. 

"It  was  my  father's  dearest 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Hand  of 
McMaster  University,  Toronto, 
who  induced  me  to  choose  writ- 
ing as  my  life  work,"  she  said. 
"I  was  skeptical  of  my  qualifi- 
cations, but  Dr.  Hand  persisted, 
and  one  day,  oh  so  many  years 
ago,  when  my  parents  were 
away  from  home,  I  decided  to 
take  the  plunge." 

Started  With  Melodrama 
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Miss  Marshall  Saunders  and  Billy  Sunday 

sharpening  a  saw.  Foxy  sang  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  rattle  of  the  typewriter 
keys,  and  Miss  Saunders  explainedthatthis 
was  quite  according  to  custom.  Foxy  is  in 
love  with  the  clash  of  the  keys,  and  no 
matter  at  what  hour  his  mistress  decides 
to  work.  Foxy  is  on  the  job,  to  cheer  her 
with  his  buzz  saw  melody. 

"The  children  about  here  all  know  me," 
.said  Miss  Saunders,  "and  they  know  that  I 
love  animals,  so  if  a  dog  or  cat  or  horse  or 
bird  is  hurt,  they  ring  my  bell  and  beg  my 
assistance.  In  the  Spring,  they  find  many 
tiny  birds  which  have  fallen  out  of  their 
nests,  and  they  bring  them  to  me  to  care 
for.  That  is  how  I  got  Foxy— but  Foxy 
won't  go  away.  He  goes  into  his  big  cage 
to  eat  and  drink,  but  sleeps  on  that  perch 
in  the  hall,  and  lives  a  happy  life  here." 


ISS  Saunders  went  on  to 
say  that  when  she  solemn- 
ly asked  her  younger  sister  Rid  a 
what  she  should  write  about, 
that  waggish  maiden  flaunted 
Dr.  Hand's  suggestion  that  the 
subject  be  a  charming  bit   of 
scenery,  the  track  of  a  rabbit  in 
the  snow,  or  something  equally 
natural  and  unobtrusive,  and  demanded 
that    Marshall    write    something    full    of 
"blood  and  murder — lots  of  blood,  people 
like  that  sort  of  thing." 

So  Marshall  took  her  sister's  advice,  and 
for  three  weeks  she  labored  over  a  story  of 
burglary  and  violence,  omitting  only  the 
blood  from  the  original  order. 

"It  was  a  story  about  Spain,  a  country 
of  which  I  knew  Httle,  and  of  unhappy 
marriage  of  which  I  knew  less,"  smiled 
Miss  Saunders,  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
reminiscence.  "It  was  full  of  quotations 
and  I  called  it  'A  Gag  of  Blessed  Memory.' 
I  sentit  totheFrontLesfe  Magazine,  (now 
known  as  the  American  Magazine,)  and  to 
the  amazement  and  delight  of  Rida  and 
myself  a  cheque  came  fljing  back —  a 
cheque  for  forty  dollars!" 

"Rida  and  I  had  jubilant  calculation," 
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fitted  the  author  of  "Bonnie  Prince 
;lar,"  "forty  dollars  for  three  weeks' 
•k —  forty  dollars  every  three  weeks  for 
rest  of  my  life—!  And  then  at  last 
attention  fell  on  the  animals  at  my  feet, 
„  I  wrote 'BeautifulJoe'." 
%Uss  Saunders  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia, 
ughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Saunders, 
_  iself  a  writer,  and  early  in  her  literary 
reer  she  felt  the  need  for  travel,  and  with 
r  sister  visited  many  of  the  far-away 
ids  across  the  sea.  In  addition  to  her 
loks  she  has  written  many  short  stories 
d  articles,  and  for  some  time  was  a  reg- 
ar  contril  utor  to  the  columns  of  the 
alifax  Herald. 

Joe  Was  A  Real  Dog 

EAUTIFUL  JOE  which  has  sold  more 

than  a  million  copies,  is  the  story  of  an 
-treated  dog,  the  original  of  w  hich  was  born 

Meaford,  Ontario,  and  which  actually 
id  its  tail  shortened  and  its  ears  cropped 

a  cruel  owner.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
at  a  new  edition  of  "Beautiful  Joe"  is  in 
•ocess  of  preparation,  and  that  more 
an  twenty  thousand  words  have  been 
ruck  out  of  the  original  edition. 
"I  am  a  systematic  person,  or  try  to  be," 


said  Miss  Saunders.  "I  like  to  write  in  the 
mornings,  take  the  afternoon  for  recrea- 
tion, and  use  the  evenings  for  studying, 
correcting  copy,  etc.  I  don't  write  much 
in  the  summer,  but  travel,  and  collect  col- 
or and  material,  and  write  during  the 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring." 

'"Beautiful -Joe'  cameoutin  1894,  but  I 
had  been  writing  on  and  off  before  that.  I 
had  had  one  novel  printed  in  England, 
called  'My  Spanish  Sailor,' "  continued 
Miss  Saunders.  When  asked  which  was  her 
favorite  character  she  debated  a  moment 
before  answering.  "I  think  that  perhaps  I 
like  Tilda  Jane  best,"  she  said  slowly,  "al- 
though of  course  I  love  Joe." 

Miss  Saunders  is  settled  in  Toronto  now, 
and  her  latest  books,  "Golden  Dicky,"  and 
"Bonnie  Prince  Fetlar,"  stories  of  a  bird 
and  of  a  Shetland  pony,arenotprovingany 
less  popular  than  the  lucrative  jce. 

And  more  beautiful  than  Joe,  he  of  the 
mutilated  body  and  marvellous  soul — is 
the  little  dog  Billy  Sunday  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture with  Miss  Saunders,  —whose  great 
love  for  animals  is  not  confined  to  the 
pages  of  her  books,  but  overflows  into  her 
every-dayhfe,  as  witnessed  to  byher  silver- 
noted  canaries,  Billy  Sunday,  and  Foxy, 
the  saw-sharpening  songster. 


UTS  REAL  x^RT  INTO  HER  WORK 


if^;    liss    Bee   Roberts   Created  Her  Own  Opportunity  and  No 
She  Has  a  Flourishing  Handicraft  Business 

By  GERTRUDE   E.  S.  PRINGLE 


w 


"T  THEN  Miss  Bee  Roberts  in  1916 
/%/  went  to  visit  a  sister  in  New  York 
T  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
a,t  she  would  there  obtain  an  inspiration 
.at  would  lead  to  her  financial  indepen- 
snce,  and  put  her  at  the  head  of  an  en- 
ossing  business  of  her  own. 
.Two  friends  showed  her  an    advertise- 


one  cent.  It  was  therefore  not  born  full- 
fledged  with  a  studio,  a  stock  of  materials 
and  skilful  advertising  to  announce  its 
arrival  in  the  world  of  business,  but  was 
commenced  in  a  small  way  in  her  own  home 
with  the  making  of  toy  soldiers.  , 

Now  Miss  Roberts  has  fine,  roomy  quar- 
ters in  a  fashionahle  Toronto  thorough- 


A  corner  of  MiM  Roberts*  artistic  .studio. 


lent  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  calling  for 
oys.  The  War,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ad  cut  off  the  world's  supply  from  Ger- 
lany  and  a  toy  famine  seemed  imminent, 
laughingly  the  friends  declared  they 
rou\d  design  some  toys  and  send  them  in. 
o,  with  much  amusement  over  the  thing, 
hey  sketched  soldiers  on  wood,  cut  them 
ut,  painted  them  and  set  them  up  on 
ttle  stands.  When  finished  the  toy 
oldiers  were  pleasing  to  behold,  for  the 
aikers  in  fun-loving  rivalry  had  tried  to 
xcel  each  other.  But  after  sending  them 
a,  what  was  their  surprise  to  get  a  letter 
rom  the  advertiser  saying  he  would  take 
hree  thotwand  of  them.  "The  two  friends 
tad  no  intention  of  carrying  the  joke 
Urther,  so  they  dropped  out  of  the  tran.s- 
tction.  However  the  incident  furnished 
Vliss  Roberts  an  inspiration. 
"I'm  going  to  try  that  myself,"  .she  told 
'  r  friends. 

On  returning  homo  she  began  her  handi- 
;ift  work  without  capital,  not  borrowing 


fare,  four  a.ssistants — of  whom  a  .sister 
and  two  nieces  are  her  partners — and 
the  products  of  her  studio  are  sent  to  New 
York,  Hamilton,  Halifax,  Winnipeg,  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  as  well  as  disposed  of 
locally. 

Not  Solely  Financial  Gain 

IN  TALKING  with  Miss  Roberts  one 
is  impres.sed  with  a  certain  indiffer- 
ence on  her  part  to  the  financial  aspect  of 
her  work.  Very  evidently  her  heart  is  in 
her  craft  and  she  enjoys  it  for  its  own  sake. 

"I  love  my  work.  We  all  do.  When 
busy  painting  or  planning  I  lo.se  all  track 
of  time." 

That  is  how  Miss  Roberts  sums  up  her 
business.  She  does  not  take  any  interest 
in  figures.  I  vorily  believe  they  bore  her, 
and  she  is  glad  she  can  now  afford  to  have 
someone  look  after  that  end  for  her. 
She  had  almost  to  be  coaxed  to  admit  that 
her  goods  .sold  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
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p'lfp^tr    2  Gifts  for  Baby 


Simply  Mail  ttie  Coupon 


What  I  learned 
about  babies 

New  principles  now  applied  to  overcoming 
baby  rash  and  skin  irritations 

By  the  Head  of  the  Research  Laboratories  of  Baiter  &  Black 

SCIENCE   has   lately   made   aston- 
ishing advancements  in  infant  hy- 
giene. 

Recent  investigations  show  that  three 
babies  in  five  suffer  with  diaper  rash, 
urine  scald  or  other  form  of  skin  irri- 
tation. 

Hence,  when  baby  is  cross  and  try- 
ing, modern  baby  specialists  are  now 
directing  mothers  to  look  first  for  one 
of  those  conditions,  rather  than  for  a 
more  serious  disorder. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  is  to 
explain,  in  simple  terms,  the  canst  of 
irritations  and  to  offer  mothers,  free 
and  postpaid,  liberal  test  packages  of 
a  new  and  radically  different  way  to 
overcome  them. 

The  Cause  of  Irritation 

The  pores  of  the  skin  constantly  ex- 
ude moisture.  It  is  nature  expelling 
impurities  from  the  body.  Upon  ex- 
posure, this  perspiration  becomes  a  semi- 
acid  irritant.  So  does  urine,  but  more 
intensely  so. 

These  acids  make  the  skin  raw,  ten- 
der, susceptible  to  rash.  Infection 
often  follows.  Urine  scald  is  sheer  tor- 
■  ture — yet  it  is  common  among  babies. 

Hence,  as  your  doctor  will  tell  you, 
the  problem  is  to  combat  these  acids — 
to  make  them  harmless  to  the  skin. 
Old  methods  failed  to  do  this.  They 
aimed  merely  to  dry  the  moisture  — 
failed  to  combat  the  acids. 

Now  We  Combat  It 

After  extensive  research  work  in  our 
laboratories,  new  principles  were  dis- 
covered— principles  based  upon  the  ex- 
periences, in  daily  practice,  of  112  baby 
doctors,  dermatologists  and  specialists 
in  infant  hygiene.  Results  are  quick — 
"and  amazing. 

These  principles  are  now  embodied 
in  an  important  new  requisite  for  the 
nursery — B&B  Baby  Talc.  It  strikes 
at  the  cause  of  irritation  —  overcomes 
the  irritant  acids  of  perspiration  aiul 
urine.  Highest  authorities  approve  it. 
All  inothers,  they  urge,  should  employ 
it.  Use  it  after  baby's  bath.  Sprinkle 
it  on  diaper  cloths.  It  is  gently  heal- 
~ing — a  scientific  preventive  of  rash  and 
irritation. 

It  establishes  a  new  era  in  infant 
hygiene — an  era  of  babies  who  laugh 
more  often  than  they  cry. 

A  Soap  Too! 

A  mother's  zeal  in  keeping  her  baby 
sweet  and  clean  frequently  finds  ex- 
pression in  an  unfortunate  choice  of 
soap.  B&B  Baby  Soap  is  made  of 
edible  fats.  It  lathers  freely,  dries 
slowly  and  rinses  off  readily.    It  con- 


tains a  slight  percentage  of  zinc  oxide, 
hence  is  mildly  healing.  Bland  and 
soothing,  it  provides  a  safe  soap  for 
your  baby. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Samples 

We  want  all  mothers  to  try  this  new 
way  of  making  babies  happy.  So  we 
invite  them  to  mail  the  coupon  for 
liberal  trial  packages  of  B  &  B  Baby 
Talc  and  B&B  Baby  Soap,  free  and 
postpaid.  Simply  mail  the  coupon,  that 
is  all. 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
Uaktn  ofSUriU  Surffiral  Drtsaingt  and 
AUied  Products 
©fi&B  1922 

8r8  Babylciho 
BfB  BabySbap 


Qi^S  Products 

Your  druggist  offers  you,  in  all 
I'.auer  &  Black  products,  the  re- 
sults of  28  years  of  ethical  service 
to  the  medical  profession  and  the 

public. 


MAIL  THIS 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited 

96  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto 

IMosfio  fi«*nd  mo  n  trial  iwi'tcRiie  of  R  &  R  Bni>y  Tal,'  uiid 
H  &  H  Raby  ikwp— these  without  ctinrKv  or  pbiiffHtton  on 
my  part. 


I         Add  rent. 


I         City  and  I'rtniiHc* -. 
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A  SANITARY  COLD  WATER 
PAINT  FOPLXWALL  AND  CEILINGS 


iJ^ 


m 


Makes  Beautifully  Tinted 
Walls  and  Ceilings. 

Let  DECOTINl  give  to  the  interior  wails  and  ceilings  of  your 
home  that  artistic  individuality  which  appeals  to  the  most  critical. 

DF.fOTINT  isthe  modern  finish  for  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  home.  Put  up  in  dry  powder  form  it  can  be  prepared  in  a  few 
minutes  by  mixing  with  cold  water  Applied  with  a  good  wall 
brush  it  goes  on  to  stay  on. 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  select  the  color  com- 
bination you  fancy  from  among  the  twenty- 
two  delicate  DFXOTINT  colors. 

Your  dealer  will  help  you  select  the  riuht 
DECOTINT  colors  for  the  job  in  hand. 


DKOTINT 


Deco-Tint  Products 


OFCOTINT 

A    S.initiit>-    Cold  W«er 
Paint    for   WalU   Uid 

IIATBRITE 

straw  iUt  Eiumtl. 
POLISH-OL 

.\uto  and  Fumittirt  PolUh. 
MKTAL-BRITE 

A    Meul    Polish    ror    all 
Metal  Suriacee. 

i>w:o-WAX 

A  Paste  PtJUh  for  Floors. 
I'uiniturc.   Woodwork. 
\iit'.mol.iU-s.  di. 
STOVK    PIPE  KNAMEL 
SllOh:     KNAMEL 


Always  ask  for  Deco-Tint  Products 
by  name.  A  guarantee  of  the  genuine 
— For  sale  under  the  Blue  Label 
at    good    hardware    and   drug    stores. 

The  Deco-Tint  Company 

897  Centre  Street  Montreal 


lAT-BRITE: 

'makes  old 
stra-w  hats    , 
look  like  new 


\yf/ac/t?  in  Sixteea 


*C" 


JSStiio; 


jv    •a(^ 


^susedhyBUwAo 
Q.pprecia.te  higtt 
class  sisdionery 


^n  noiQ  pa-per 
$.ndi&blQisvj}-tli 
envelopes  io  mdich 
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Atlantic,  and  '  hen  she  explained  eonseien'- 
tiously,  "Not  huge  shipments,  you  know, 
but  monthly  parcels." 

While  she  has  not  kept  track,  or  poss- 
ibly does  not  remember  the  financial  re- 
sults, Mi.ss  Roberts  expres.ses  herself  a^ 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  herwork. 
For  the  last  two  years  she  has  drawn  a 
salary  and  been  able  to  put  money  into 
the  busine.ss.  Last  year  she  took  a  trip 
to  Buffalo  to  see  the  handicraft  sold  there, 
but  says  she  found  nothing  better.  I 
strongly  suspect  she  saw  nothing  quite  so 
original  as  her  work. 

That  it  pays  to  advertise  is  an  accepted 
dictum,  yet  Mi.ss  Roberts  has  never  ad- 
vertised.    Others  have  advertised  for  her. 

"People  came  through  hearing  about  my 
things.  One  person  brought  another," 
she  explained. 

Back  from  New  York  her  first  step  was 
to  order  some  ordinary  white  woo'i 
Having  dabbled,  she  says,  in  wogd  carvini' 
she  knew  how  to  use  tools.  On  the  woo'- 
she  sketched  various  soldiers,  Highlander, 
Scots  Guardsman,  Frenchman,  Serbian 
and  a  jolly  Jack  Tar.  These  were  five 
inches  high  and  painted  in  oils.  When  a 
few  dozen  were  completed  she  took  them  V 
a  downtown  store  to  see  if  she  could  s«l 
them.  To  her  delight  the  proprietor  eager 
ly  bought  them  and  gave  her  further  ord- 
ers. So  back  she  went  to  her  wood,  her 
saws  and  her  paint  and  made  soldiers  until 
every  corner  of  her  room  held  them  - 
more  than  100  in  all.  Now  this,  of  course 
reads  like  instantaneous  success  without 
any  preliminary  setbacks.  But  it  was  not 
the  success  it  appeared  to  be.  True  the 
toy  soldiers,  vigorously  drawn  and  delight 
fully  painted,  were  ahead  of  any  others  i< 
the  market,  but  the  trouble  was  that  Mi^ 
Roberts  had  not  asked  enough  money  foi 
them  to  compensate  her  for  the  time  in 
volved  in  making  them.  That  sometime; 
happens  with  those  whose  minds  are  mor< 
set  on  the  artistic  side  than  the  financia 
returns.  So  Miss  Roberts  decided  to  givi 
up  making  toy  soldiers;  she  would  instea< 
construct  toys  and  other  things  for  child 
ren.  But  she  has  a  kindly  feeling  for  he 
soldier  men  and  always  keeps  a  set  of  then 
in  her  studio,  not  to  sell,  but  to  remind  he 
of  the  small  beginnings  of  her  now  flour 
ishing  enterprise. 

Furniture   for   Tots 

WITH  her  thoughts  directed  chiefl 
to  child  wants — and  Miss  Robert 
must  surely  be  a  lover  of  children  to  b 
able  to  guess  so  wonderfully  what  the 
need,  for  she  seems  to  have  thought  < 
every  conceivable  thing  to  delight  them 
she  turned  her  attention  to  furniture  fi 
kindergarten  tots.  She  made  charmin 
little  tables  and  embellished  them  wit 
pictures  illustrating  some  familiar  nu 
sery  story,  such  as  Little  Red-Riding  Hooi 
or  the  Three  Little  Kittens  who  Lost  The 
Mittens,  while  the  chairs,  as  can  be  set 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  wei 
decorated  to  match  in  a  most  original  wa; 
When  little  ones  are  kept  indoors  wh; 
amusement  they  find  in  a  white  enam 
nursery  shelf  on  which  is  painted  a  pr' 
cession  of  circus  animals,  or  a  bewitchir 
white  desk  with  Mother  Goose  characte 
on  it. 

For  little  girls  there  is  a  wonderf 
doll-house  with  a  verandah  all  around  i 
an  attic,  bathroom  with  fall  equipme 
and  even  a  "curate"  in  readiness  to  ho 
the  refreshments  for  afternoon  tea. 

Mother  Goose  characters  appear  in  t 
studio  in  many  forms.  Some  old  favorit* 
Bo  Peep,  Jack  Horner  and  Tommy  Tuck 
fourteen  inches  high,  cut  out  of  wood  ai 
painted,  are  designed  to  adorn  the  walls 
a  nursery. 


For  the  Grown -Ups  Too 

BUT  toys  alone  could  not  be  depend  I 
on  to  make  the  venture  pay,  for   v 
though  there  is  always  a  certain  demal 
for  them  the  industry   is  a  seasonal  or 
with  a  big  rush  but  once  a  year.    It  mea 
working  ten  months  piling  up  toys  for  t 
Christmas  season.     So  Miss  Roberts  p 
her  brains  to  work  to  evolve  useful  thir 
for  grown-ups  as  well  as  children.  The  - 
suit  is  the  bewildering  variety  of  things  ' 
view  in  her  studio,  all  touched  with    1i 
grace  of  originality,  and  showing  the  st 
erior  craftsmanship  that  is  the  result  I 
the   maker's   strong   artistic   perceptio  . 
For  the  candy-loving  family  there    :  ? 
round  boxes  enamelled  in  colors  or  pain:  1 
in  designs.    Scrap  baskets  are  to  be  fot  I 
in  every  tint;  glove  darnerg  are  transfoi  - 
ed  by  having  a  black-browed  beauty   t 
one  end;  talcum  powder  tins  are  decora  i 
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to  match  bedroom  colors;  flower  pots  are 
enamelled  in  art  shades  suggesting  the 
accentuation  of  a  color  scheme  in  a  room; 
score  cards  and  bridge  prizes  make  a  strong 
appeal,  while  decorated  knitting  needles 
catch  the  eye  with  their  novelty. 
One  most  attractive  section  of  the  studio 
—is    given    over    to  a  display   of   painted 

tiarchment  lampshades  done  in  beautiful 
ich  colorings  by  Miss  Roberts'  sister  and 
,  '  attesting  the  artistic  gifts  of  this  family. 
One  of  the  quaint  fancies  that  has  con- 
:iuered  the  continent  is  an  enamelled  lead 
;)encil  with  a  bonneted  face  or  kitten's 
lead  at  one  end.  For  the  school  girl 
;here  is  a  set  consisting  of  ruler,  pencil, 
Den  and  rubber,  painted  to  match  in  pink 
5r  blue,  while  a  blotter  with  a  cat  face  in 
;ach  corner  and  cat  inkwell  would  lure  a 
mall  child  to  write. 

No  little  girl  would  throw  her  dress  on 
;he  floor  when  she  possessed  a  pale  blue 
^  langer  ornamented  with  garlands  of  flow- 
'j'Jf rs,  while  a  small  boy  would  enjoy  wash- 
ng  his  face  when  he  had  his  own    basin 
md  jug  of  white  enamel  with  Mother  Goose 
haracters  painted  on  them.  What  mother 
vould  not  welcome  the  whitest  and  daint- 
At  of  oilcloth  bibs,  decked  with  nursery 
yme  characters,  or  an  oilcloth  nrotector 


Ifcoi 
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that   would   amuse   baby   while   covering 
his    portion    of    the    tablecloth? 

It  was  one  year  after  starting  before 
Miss  Roberts  felt  she  could  branch  out 
into  a  studio  of  her  own  in  which  to  exhibit 
and  sell  her  wares.  The  year  though 
had  been  well  spent,  for  she  had  been  learn- 
ing her  work  and  gradually  finding  a  mar- 
ket. At  first  she  fashioned  all  the  furni- 
ture herself  aftar  her  own  original  ideas, 
but  now  she  has  the  heavier  pieces,  such . 
as  bureaus,  tables,  chairs  and  see-saws, 
made  to  her  design,  and  she  does  the  de- 
corating. Otherwise  she  would  never  have 
time  to  fill  all  her  orders. 

Napoleon  once  said  angrily  to  a  timid " 
adviser,  "What,  wait  for  an  opportunity? 
I  make   opportunity." 

And  so  it  seems  that  women  who  achieve 
success  in  business  to-day  make  their  own 
opportunities.  They  produce  something 
desirable,  or  offer  that  which  is  in  steady 
demand,  and  gradually  the  public  makes 
a  path  to  their  door.  But  what  above  all 
women  demonstrate  in  business  is  strict 
economy  and  careful  management  where- 
by often  without  a  dollar  of  capital  they 
are  able  to  build  up  a  remunerative  under- 
taking, that  while  ever  increasing  in  value, 
pays  a  good  living  wage  to  its  originator. 


Jimmy   and   the   Speed  Test 


Contin  led  from  page  53 


"There  are  two  other  ways    I  can  get 

ne,"    said  Jimmy.    "One  is  by  stealing 

t  and  the  other  by  accepting  it  as  a  gift 

,  —both  of  which  methods  are  objeetion- 

ble  to  me." 

"But   you're—" 

"Get  that  flaWooted  boy  of  yours  to 

arry  this  to  my  cab,  will  you?      I'm  not 

,J  5  strong  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago." 

"  I    Jimmy's    age    was    twenty-four.    The 

lat-footed  boy  who  was  now  a  scowling 

at-footed  boy,  carried  the  instrument  to 

le  waiting  taxi  and  Jimmy  placed  it  on 

HI-  table  that  night  with  determination 

s.jji  the  set  of  her  jaw. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Obbings  sat    in  a  gaily 

ecorated  booth  surrounded  by  a  large 

owd  of  admiring  stenographers  and  de- 

mstrated,    what    time    a   smooth    and 

jtlky-voiced    lecturer    dilated   upon    the 

'daggering  qualities  of  the  Rat-a-plan. 

<  "Un-for-tun-ate-ly,"     he     said,    "we~ 

.'e-not-the-op-por-tun-ity-of-test-ing  the 

a-tive  speed   of   the   Rat-a-plan  with 

y  of  its  com-pet-i-tors." 

He  spoke  as  though  each   syllable  was 

narated  from  its  fellow. 

'Our  challenge  extended  to  the  whole 

ihe  civilised  world,  has  not  been  accept- 

i  by  any  of  our  rivals,  for  reasons  which  I 

link  need  no  explanation.    To-night,  we 

id  hoped  there  would  be  a  competition 

■  r  the  Inter-Traders  Diploma  and  Medal, 


together  with  the  money  prize  offered  by 
ray  company,  but  you  are  deprived  of 
that  interesting  demonstration.  As  you 
will  see  we  are  the  only  entrants  in  the 
competition." 

He  pointed  to  a  large  bulletin  board 
where  the  name  of  "Henry  B.  Obbings, 
Rat-a-plan    Typewriter"    was    visible. 

"And — "    he  paused. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  exhibition  pinned  beneath  the 
notice. 

"J.  I.  Meagh,  the  Platen." 

THE  contest  will  remain  in  the  minds  of 
all  interested  in  the  delicate  art  of 
stenography.  The  two  competitors  sat, 
not  at  either  end  of  the  building,  but  at 
the  same  bench,  each  with  the  matter  to 
be  copied  neatly  stacked  on  their  left  and 
a  pile  of  virgin  white  paper  as  neatly 
stacked  on  their  right  and  at  the  word 
"Go!"  both  struck  simultaneously  at 
the  keys. 

The  test  was  for  half-an-hour's  contin- 
uous work  and  in  that  thirty  minutes 
Jimmy  wrote  4630  words  without  a  mis- 
take, beating  the  baffled  Henry  Obbings 
by  exactly  twelve  hundred  words. 

Incidentally,  she  established  the  name 
of  the  Platen  typewriter,  so  that  to-day 
there  is  scarcely  an  office  in  the  city  where 
the  peculiar  "tick-tick"  of  its  keys  cannot 
be  heard. 
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"Snapped"   hy  the  camera.      A  wonderful   photo  of  a   frof  and   a 

battcrfly.   taken   by  Hon.   Georce  Shlraa,   3fd.   whose   wonderfnl 

article   in  Feb.    15   attracted   ao   much   comment. 


^Make  Good  Tea 


Scald  out  a  crockery  tea  pot 
and  while  it  is  warm  put  in  one 
teaspoonf ul  of  Salada  for  every 
two  cups.  Pour  on  freshly  boil- 
ed water,  and  let  it  remain  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than 
seven  minutes — the  result  will 
be  the  most  delicious  tea  you 
ever  tasted. 


There  is  only  one  ri^ht  way 
— and  the  best  tea  to  use  is 
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SALADA' 


!l 


"The  Delicious  Tea" 


Marl^ean's 


THIS    COUPON     if  "la'led  t»  Advertising  Manager.  "SALADA,"  Toronto,  will 
■>^v^v^x  v^x-<     bring  you  by  return  mail  a  sample  of  the  deliclousi  GOLD 
— LABEL  SALADA. 


CANADIAN  women  welcome  with  delight 
this  newest  aluminum  kitchen  ware.    At- 
tractive new  shapes  in  the  most  convenient 
sizes.    A  brilliant  finish  outside  with  a 
hard,  smooth  finish  inside.    And  a 
handle  that  is  always  cool,  even 
over  the  hottest  stove.   Ask 
for  Lumino  —  the  new, 


high-grade  aluminum. 


\ummel 
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The  New  Aluminum 

'"'Sheet  M^tal  Products  Co. 
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MOHTREAL     TORONTO      WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON      VANCOUVER    CALGARV 


*7  Shall  always  be  Grateful" 

We  so  often  hear  our  patients  express  jcratitude  foi-  the 
relief  we  have  given  them  and  for  the  freedom  from  the 
e>mbarrassine  blemishes  they  had  8uffere<l  from.  We  treat 
all  manner  of  skin  troubles — Pimples,  Blackheads,  Wrinkles, 
Blotches.  Crowsfeet,  Freckles.  Redness,  Eczema.,  and  ell 
non-infeclious  troubles.  We  treat  you  at  the  Institute  or 
we  will  send  you  our  preparations  in  plain  \v'rapi>er.  with 
fuM  instructions  to  use  at  homo,  after  you  have  Riven  us 
in  confidence  the  particulars  of  your  case.  We  have  been 
successfully  treating  skin  troubles  for  over  30  years.  The 
faith  of  the  public  in  us  is  built  upon  the  long  record  of 
u-eful    nnd    successful    work    wp    have   done    for  orn*   patrons. 

Let  Us  Help  You.       Consultation\  FREE 

We  make  no  charge   for    first  advice    and   consultation.      If   you   cannot  come  ti>   the   In- 
-stitute.  write  us  about  your  case. 

Superfluous  Hair  Permanently  RemoteJ  hy  Electrolysis.     30  Yeats  Experience 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  D.  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE  LIMITED.'59F,  College  St..  Toronto 


Moore  Push  Pins      A 

[.Ills  Head!  Steel  Polnti  ^^B 
•ore  Pu>h-le>i  Hangers  ^t^t 
To   Hang   Up  Thlngi  ^HH 

dealer  to  ihow  them         ^^^H|^H 
ywliere     15c    per  ^^HK^I 

Z  PUSH  PIN   CO.        ,^^nH 
riillailelphu  ^H^^^^H 
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MINNE-WAWA 

Perwanent  Summer 
Camp  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men, 

Fun     fun.     Ft'.\— fLiliuiB.     rano^hic, 
trampliiK  -  I'lfniy    of    k""m1    '"'»■•■ 
\Va«i..    l-iils.'    .f    Tu,>    Ki 
Park,    in    ii.an    -,f    ot>' 
moriil     iiMti.^iili,-!.;         Mi*, 
terms.       Wiitf    \V.     I..     \\  i-i-, 
S  -T  .    for    twmklft    X. 
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A  SANITARY  COLD  WATER 
PAINT  FOR  "WALL  AND  CEILINGS 


4   V 


^"^^^t.  >' 


Makes  Beautifully  Tinted 
Walls  and  Ceilings, 

Let  DECOTINl  give  to  the  interior  walls  and  ceilings  of  your 
homo  that  artistic  individuality  which  appeals  to  the  most  critical. 

DKCOTINT  is  the  modern  finish  for  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  home.  F'ut  up  in  dry  powder  form  it  can  be  prepared  in  a  few 
minutes  by  mixing  with  cold  water  Applied  with  a  good  wall 
brush  it  goes  on  to  stay  on. 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  select  the  color  com- 
bination you  fancy  from  among  the  twenty- 


mOTINT 


Deco-Tint  Products 

PF.COTINT 


t*. 
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■ilinfts. 
IIAT-BRIIT 

Stiaw  Hat  Knamel- 
POtiSH-OL 

.\uto  and  Furniture  Polish. 
MF.TAL-BRITE 

A    MrUl    Polish     for    »U 

Mrt:U  Suriacea. 

A  Pjsle  PoliiJi  (of  Roots. 
hurnitutf.   Woodwork. 
.\iiti<mol>il(-s.  elt. 
STOVK   PIPE  ENAMEL 
SIIOK     KNAMEt 


two  delicate  DECOTINT  colors. 

Your  dealer  will  help  you  select  the  rii^ht 
DECOTINT  colors  for  the  job  in  hand. 

Always  ask  for  Deco-Tint  Products 
by  name.  A  guarantee  of  the  genuine 
— For  sale  under  the  Blue  Label 
at    good    hardware    and   drug    stores. 

The  Deco-Tint  Company 

897  Centre  Street  Montreal 


lAT-BRITE 

IP  makes  old 
stfaw  hats    , 
look  like  new 


V-attrac/iOf  xSnat/es 


"THESTATIONERYOFTHE  REFINED 


ASK  YOUR  STATIONER  FOR  IT 


Atlantic,  and  'hen  she  explained  conscien- 
tiously, "Not  huge  shipments,  you  know, 
but  monthly  parcels." 

While  she  has  not  kept  track,  or  poss- 
ibly does  not  remember  the  financial  re- 
sults. Miss  Roberts  expres.ses  herself  as 
well  .satisfied  with  the  progress  of  her  work. 
For  the  last  two  years  she  has  drawn  a 
salary  and  been  able  to  put  money  into 
the  basiness.  Last  year  she  took  a  trip 
to  Buffalo  to  see  the  handicraft  sold  there, 
but  says  she  found  nothing  better.  I 
strongly  suspect  she  saw  nothing  quite  so 
original  as  her  work. 

That  it  pays  to  advertise  is  an  accepted 
dictum,  yet  Miss  Roberts  has  never  ad- 
vertised.    Others  have  advertised  for  her. 

"People  came  through  hearing  about  m\ 
things.  One  person  brought  another,' 
she  explained. 

Back  from  New  York  her  first  step  was 
to  order  some  ordinary  white  wood 
Having  dabbled,  she  says,  in  wopd  carving 
she  knew  how  to  use  tools.  On  the  wood 
she  sketched  various  soldiers,  Highlander. 
Scots  Guardsman,  Frenchman,  Serbiaii 
and  a  jolly  Jack  Tar.  These  were  fivt 
inches  high  and  painted  in  oils.  When  u 
few  dozen  were  completed  she  took  them  to 
a  downtown  store  to  see  if  she  could  sell 
them.  To  her  delight  the  proprietor  eager- 
ly bought  them  and  gave  her  further  ord- 
ers. So  back  she  went  to  her  wood,  her 
saws  and  her  paint  and  made  soldiers  until 
every  corner  of  her  room  held  them 
more  than  100  in  all.  Now  this,  of  course, 
reads  like  instantaneous  success  without 
any  preliminary  setbacks.  But  it  was  not 
the  success  it  appeared  to  be.  True  the 
toy  soldiers,  vigorously  drawn  and  delight- 
fully painted,  were  ahead  of  any  others  on 
the  market,  but  the  trouble  was  that  Miss- 
Roberts  had  not  asked  enough  money  for 
them  to  compensate  her  for  the  time  in- 
volved in  making  them.  That  .sometime.'^ 
happens  with  those  whose  minds  are  more 
set  on  the  artistic  side  than  the  financia 
returns.  So  Miss  Roberts  decided  to  givt 
up  making  toy  soldiers;  she  would  in.steac 
construct  toys  and  other  things  for  child- 
ren. But  she  has  a  kindly  feeling  for  hei 
soldier  men  and  always  keeps  a  set  of  therr 
in  her  studio,  not  to  sell,  but  to  remind  hei' 
of  the  small  beginnings  of  her  now  flour 
ishing  enterprise. 

Furniture    for   Tots 

WITH  her  thoughts  directed  cliiefl; 
to  child  wants— and  Miss  Robert 
must  surely  be  a  lover  of  children  to  b' 
able  to  guess  so  wonderfully  what  the; 
need,  for  she  seems  to  have  thought  o 
every  conceivable  thing  to  delight  them 
she  turned  her  attention  to  furniture  fo 
kindergarten  tots.  She  made  channiri 
little  tables  and  embellished  them  wit 
pictures  illustrating  some  familiar  nui 
sery  story,  such  as  Little  Red-Riding  Hoo( 
or  the  Three  Little  Kittens  who  Lost  The! 
Mittens,  while  the  chairs,  as  can  be  set- 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  wer 
decorated  to  match  in  a  most  original  wa> 
When  little  ones  are  kept  indoors  wha 
amusement  they  find  in  a  white  enami 
nursery  shelf  on  which  i.s  painted  a  pr< 
cession  of  circus  animals,  or  a  bewitehiii 
white  desk  with  Mother  Goose  charactei 
on  it. 

For  little  girls  there  is  a  wonderft 
doll-house  with  a  verandah  all  around  i 
an  attic,  bathroom  with  foil  equipmei 
and  even  a  "curate"  in  readiness  to  hoi 
the  refreshments  for  afternoon  tea. 

Mother  Goose  characters  appear  in  tl 
studio  in  many  forms.  Some  old  favorite 
Bo  Peep,  Jack  Horner  and  Tommy  Tucki 
fourteen  inches  high,  cut  out  of  wood  an 
painted,  are  designed  to  adorn  the  walls  i 
a  nursery. 

For  the  Grown-Ups  Too 

BLTT  toys  alone  could  not  be  dependei 
on  to  make  the  venture  pay,  for  s| 
though  there  is  always  a  certain  demaii 
for  them  the  industry  is  a  seasonal  on 
with  a  big  rush  but  once  a  year.  It  meai| 
working  ten  months  piling  up  toys  for  tli 
Christmas  season.  So  Miss  Roberts  pi| 
her  brains  to  work  to  evolve  useful  thin 
for  grown-ups  as  well  as  children.  The  r^ 
suit  is  the  bewildering  variety  of  things  (| 
view  in  her  studio,  all  touched  with  t: 
grace  of  originality,  and  showing  the  su 
erior  craftsmanship  that  is  the  result 
the  maker's  strong  artistic  perceptioti 
For  the  candy-loving  family  there  a' 
round  boxes  enamelled  in  colors  or  paint 
in  designs.  Scrap  baskets  are  to  be  fou 
in  every  tint;  glove  darnerg  are  transfon 
ed  by  ha\'ing  a  black-browed  beauty 
I    one  end;  talcum  powder  tins  are  decorat 
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to  match  bedroom  colors;  flower  pots  are 
enamelled  in  art  shades  suggesting  the 
accentuation  of  a  color  scheme  in  a  room; 
score  cards  and  bridge  prizes  make  a  strong 
appeal,  while  decorated  knitting  needles 
catch  the  eye  with  their  novelty. 

One  most  attractive  section  of  the  studio 
is    given    over    to  a  display    of    painted 
.parchment  lampshades  done  in    beautiful 
/[^j  rich  colorings  by  Miss  Roberts'  sister  and 
attesting  the  artistic  gifts  of  this  family. 
One  of  the  quaint  fancies  that  has  con- 
quered the  continent  is  an  enamelled  lead 
pencil  with  a  bonneted  face  or  kitten's 
head   at   one   end.     For  the   school   girl 
there  is  a  set  consisting  of  ruler,  pencil, 
pen  and  rubber,  painted  to  match  in  pink 
or  blue,  while  a  blotter  with  a  cat  face  in 
each  corner  and  cat  inkwell  would  lure  a 
small  child  to  write. 

No  little  girl  would  throw  her  dress  on 
the  floor  when  she  possessed  a  pale  blue 
hanger  ornamented  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, while  a  small  boy  would  enjoy  wash- 

ng  his  face  when  he  had  his  own  basin 
:ind  jug  of  white  enamel  with  Mother  Goose 

haracters  painted  on  them.  What  mother 
'  would  not  welcome  the  whitest  and  daint- 

'st  of  oilcloth  bibs,  decked  with  nursery 

'lyme  characters,  or  an  oilcloth  orotector 
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that   would   amuse   baby   whi'e   covering 
his    portion    of    the    tablecloth? 

It  was  one  year  after  starting  before 
Miss  Roberts  felt  she  could  branch  out 
into  a  studio  of  her  own  in  which  to  exhibit 
and  sell  her  wares.  The  year  though 
had  been  well  spent,  for  she  had  been  learn- 
ing her  work  and  gradually  finding  a  mar- 
ket. At  first  she  fashioned  all  the  furni- 
ture herself  after  her  own  original  ideas, 
but  now  she  has  the  heavier  pieces,  such  . 
as  bureaus,  tables,  chairs  and  see-saws, 
made  to  her  design,  and  she  does  the  de- 
corating. Otherwise  she  would  never  have 
time  to  fill  all  her  orders. 

Napoleon  once  said  angrily  to  a  timid ' 
adviser,  "What,  wait  for  an  opportunity? 
I  make  opportunity." 

And  so  it  seems  that  women  who  achieve 
success  in  business  to-day  make  their  own 
opportunities.  They  produce  something 
desirable,  or  offer  that  which  is  in  steady 
demand,  and  gradually  the  public  makes 
a  path  to  their  door.  But  what  above  all 
women  demonstrate  in  business  is  strict 
economy  and  careful  management  where- 
by often  without  a  dollar  of  capital  they 
are  able  to  build  up  a  remunerative  under- 
taking, that  while  ever  increasing  in  value, 
pays  a  good  living  wage  to  its  originator. 


Jimmy   and   the   Speed  Test 

Contin  led  from  page  53 


"There  are  two  other  ways  I  can  get 
me,"  said  Jimmy.  "One  is  by  stealing 
t  and  the  other  by  accepting  it  as  a  gift 
-both  of  which  methods  are  objection- 
ible  to  me." 

"But   you're—" 

"Get  that  flat-footed  boy  of  yours  to 
:arry  this  to  my  cab,  will  you?      I'm  not 

0  strong  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago." 
Jimmy's    age    was    twenty-four.    The 

lat-footed  boy  who  was  now  a  scowling 
!at-footed  boy,  carried  the  instrument  to 
he  waiting  taxi  and  Jimmy  placed  it  on 
,  ir  table  that  night  with  determination 
i  jti"  ^^^  '^^  °f  ^®'"  i^^- 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Obbings  sat    in  a  gaily 

lecorated  booth  surrounded  by  a  large 

.1,  rowd  of  admiring  stenographers  and  de- 

.Jl  nonstrated,    what   time    a   smooth    and 

,jjj  ilky- voiced    lecturer    dilated   upon   the 

Iptaggering  qualities  of  the  Rat-a-plan. 

1  "Un-for-tun-ate-ly,"  he  said,  "we— 
I  ve-not-the-op-por-tun-ity-of-test-ing  the 
ia-tive  speed  of  the  Rat-a-plan  with 
y   of  its  com-pet-i-tors." 

lie  spoke  as  though  each   syllable  was 

parated  from  its  fellow. 

"Our  challenge  extended  to  the  whole 
f  the  civilised  world,  has  not  been  accept- 
1  by  any  of  our  rivals,  for  reasons  which  1 
'link  need  no  explanation.  To-night,  we 
ad  hoped  there  would  be  a  competition 
)r  the  Inter-Traders  Diploma  and  Medal, 


together  with  the  money  prize  offered  by 
my  company,  but  you  are  deprived  of 
that  interesting  demonstration.  As  you 
will  see  we  are  the  only  entrants  in  the 
competition." 

He  pointed  to  a  larg^  bulletin  board 
where  the  name  of  "Henry  B.  Obbings, 
Rat-a-plan    Typewriter"    was    visible. 

"And — "    he  paused. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  exhibition  pinned  beneath  the 
notice. 

"J.  I.  Meagh,  the  Platen." 

THE  contest  will  remain  in  the  minds  of 
all  interested  in  the  delicate  art  of 
stenography.  The  two  competitors  sat, 
not  at  either  end  of  the  building,  but  at 
the  same  bench,  each  with  the  matter  to 
be  copied  neatly  stacked  on  their  left  and 
a  pile  of  virgin  white  paper  as  neatly 
stacked  on  their  right  and  at  the  word 
"Go!"  both  struck  simultaneously  at 
the  keys. 

The  test  was  for  half-an-hour's  contin- 
uous work  and  in  that  thirty  minutes 
Jimmy  wrote  4630  words  without  a  mis- 
take, beating  the  baffled  Henry  Obbings 
by  exactly  twelve  hundred  words. 

Incidentally,  she  established  the  name 
of  the  Platen  typewriter,  so  that  to-day 
there  is  scarcely  an  office  in  the  city  where 
the  peculiar  "tick-tick"  of  its  keys  cannot 
be  heard. 


"Snapprd"   by    the    camera.      A    wonderful    photo   of   a    trtig  and    ■ 

botterflr.   taken   by   Hon.   G«or(«  SMrai,  Srd.   whoae   wonderful 

article  In  Feb.    16   attracted   so   much   comment. 


t^MaMike  Good  lea 


Scald  out  a  crockery  tea  pot 
and  while  it  is  warm  put  in  one 
teaspoonfulof  Salada  for  every 
two  cups.  Pour  on  freshly  boil- 
ed water,  and  let  it  remain  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than 
seven  minutes — the  result  will 
be  the  most  delicious  tea  you 
ever  tasted. 


There  is  only  one  risht  way 
— and  the  best  tea  to  use  is 
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"The  Delicious  Tea" 


"^  MacLean's 

THTS    nOTIPON     'fmailcd  to  Advertising  Manager,  "SALADA."  Toronto,  will 
v^v-><^a.  v^.11     bring  you  by  return  mall  a  sample  of  the  delicious  GOLD 
LABEL  SALADA. 


CANADIAN  women  welcome  with  delight 
this  newest  aluminum  kitchen  ware.    At- 
tractive new  shapes  in  the  most  convenient 
sizes.    A  brilliant  finish  outside  with  a 
hard,  smooth  finish  inside.    And  a 
handle  that  is  always  cool,  even 
over  the  hottest  stove.   Ask 
for  Lumino  —  the  new, 
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high-grade  aluminum. 
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"/  Shall  always  be  Grateful" 

We  so  often  hear  our  patients  express  gratitude  for  the 
relief  we  have  given  them  and  for  the  freedom  from  the 
timbarrassing  blemishes  they  had  suffered  from.  We  treat 
all  manner  of  skin  troubles — Pimples,  Blackheads,  Wrinkles* 
lUotches,  Crowsfeet,  Freckles,  Rednei^s,  Eczema,  and  all 
non-infectious  troubles.  We  treat  you  at  the  Institute  or 
we  will  .send  you  our  preparations  in  plain  wrapiier,  witli 
fuM  in.st ructions  to  use  at  home,  after  you  have  Riven  us 
in  confidence  the  particulars  of  your  case.  We  have  been 
successfully  treating  skin  troubles  for  over  30  years.  The 
faith  of  the  public  in  us  is  built  upon  the  lonsr  record  of 
u  eful    .ind    successful    work    we    have    done    for  our   patrons. 

Let  Us  Help   You.        Consultation}  FREE 

We  make  no  diargre  for   first  advice   and  consultation.     If  you  cannot  come  to  thf   In- 
stitute, write  us  about  your  ease. 

Superfluous  Hair  Ptrmanenlly  Rcmoced  by  Eledrolysh.     30  Years  Experience. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  D.  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE  L1MITED,'59F.  College  St..  Toronto 
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To   Hang   Up  Thingt 
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MOORE  PUSH  PIN   CO. 
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Canadian  NaHonal 

Conttnental 
AcrossCanada 


Wide  choice  of  routing  (see  panel 
below),  and  stop-over  privileges 
enable  you  to  cover  new  ground  in 
both  directions. 

The  "Continental  Limited"  operates  daily 
in  either  direction  between  Montreal  and  Tor- 
onto and  Pacific  Coast  points,  and  comprises 
through  All-Steel  Compartment-Observation- 
Library  car,  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
and  Dining  cars.  Colonist  cars  and  coaches. 


Get  YOUR  Copy  To-day 

Describes  the 

"National  Way" 

from  Coast  to  Coast 

Free  on  application  to 

H.H.  Melanson 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Toronto 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES 
East  of  Winnipeg: 

Via  Quebec  and  direct  through  Cochrane 

Via  Montreal,  Ottawa,  North  Bay  and  Cochrane 

Via  Montfeal  direct,  or  via  Ottawa,  to  Toronto 

thence  North  Bay  and  Cochrane,  or  Via  Port  Arthur 
West  of  Winnipeg. 

Via    Main  Line   through  Melville.  Saskatoon.  Edmonton.  Jasper  and 

Mt.  Robson  Parks  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  or  via  Prince  Rupert  and 

Inside  Passage  to  Alaska  and  Pacific  Coast  points 

Via  Rcgina.  Saskatoon  arid  North  Battleford.  or  .Calgary,  to  Edmonton: 

thence  as  above 

Via  Canora.  Saskatoon  andCaljary.  or  North  Battleford.  to  Edmonton; 

thence  as  above- 

STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES 
Round  trip  Tickets 
Summer  Excursion!  at  all  points  in  Canada,  within  limit. 
AH    year   Tourist.   / 
One  Way  Tickets.  10  days  at  Minaki.  Jasper  and  Mount  Robson. 

Tickets  and  full  information  obtainable  from  nearest  Canadian  National 
or  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Agent.    Ask  for  "Across  Canada"  Booklet. 


All-S^eel  Equipment  Superior  Roadbed  and  Service 


underd's  Wonderful  New 
Ruffled  Gladioli 


are  now  known  as  the  best  in  the  world.  You  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  them  in  your  garden  next  sum- 
mer. No  other  grower  has  ever  produced  anything  to 
compare  with  these  marvelous  new  tji^es  and  colors. 

Send  for  Free  56-Page  Catalog 

illustrating  19  of  these  new  Gladioli  in  natural  col- 
ors, and  many  others  in  half-tone.    Most  complete 
cultural  information  is  given,  with  .special  directions 
for  growing  show  flowers.   The  most  beautiful  and  ;' 
instructive  Gladiolus  catalog  ever  issued. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

The  Originator  of  The  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

Box  18,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


SHILOH  STOPS 

THAT  COUGH 

For  grown-ups  or  children.  Safe 
sure  and  efficient.  Small  dose 
means  economy  and  does  not  up- 
set the  stomach.  At  all  dealers 
30c,   60c  and  $1.20.  i 


Spring  Is  Here— 

You  Need  A  Tonic 

to  purify  the  blood,  tone  up  your 
stomach  and  make  you  feel  bright 
and  healthy.     Take 

CELERY  KING 

It  acts  gently  and  without  discom- 
fort. Brew  a  cup  each  night  tor 
every  member  of  the  family  and  feel 
fine  this  spring.  At  all  druggists. 
30c  and  60c. 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Flapper's  Wisdom — "I've  got  a  fell  .v 
who  owns  a  swell  car.  Do  you  love  anyonei 
who  owns  a  car?"     '  ' 

"Anyone." — Sun  Dodger. 

Or  Changing  Attire— "Does  y.  ■ 
fiancee  know  much  about  automobile- 

"Heavens,  no.  She  asked  me  if  I  coolid. 
my  car  by  .stripping  the  gears."— Harvardi 
Lampoor. 

Anything  to  Oblige — Old  Lady  to 
newsboy) — "You  don't  chew  tobacco, 
do  you,  little  boy?" 

Newsie — "No,  mum,  hut  I  kin  give  yer 
a  cigarette  if  you  want  one."— Flamiwio. 

No  Need  of  Worry— Insulted  Maiden; 
"Oh,  sir,  catch  that  man!  He  tried  toi. 
kiss  mp  \ 

'   GenialPasser-by—    "That's     all    righ^ 
There'll  be  another  one  along  m  a  mmute. 
—Williams  Purple  Cow. 

She  Must  Have  Shimmied— Harol 

Fly—  "So  poor  ole  Bill  kicked  the  bucket 
Fell  off  a  girl  at  a  dance  and  killed  him' 
self."  ,    ,        ■      , . 

Benny  Fly— "Um-hm-m.  I  always  tol( 
him  that  bare-back  riding  would  be  tb 
,  end  of  him."— U.  of  T.  Goblin.  I 

No  Rude  Hallo  Here — In  Japan,  wheJ 
the  subscriber  rings  up,  the  operator  mafl 
be  expected  to  ask,  "What  number  doe^ 
the  honorable  son  of  the  moon  and  stars 
dGsirc?" 

"Hohik  two-three." 

Silence.    Then  the  exchange   resumes. 

"Will  the  honorable  person  t;raciously 
forgive  the  inadequacy  of  the  insignifi- 
cant service  and  permit  this  humble 
slave  of  the  wire  to  inform  him  that 
the  never-to-be-sufficiently-censured  line 
is  busy?"— Far  Seas. 


A  Quick-Thinking  Race— A  lew  and 

a  Scotsman,  visiting  Chester  Cathedral, 
suddenlv  discovered  that  a  service  had 
commenced  and  they  were  left  with  no 
alternative  but  to  take  their  seats  amongst 
the  congregation.  With  visions  of  the 
collection  plate  before  their  eyes,  they 
racked  their  brains  for  some  exctise  to 
make  an  unostentatious  escape.  At  last, 
when  hope  had  almost  deserted  them  and 
the  plate  was  passing  along  the  adjoining 
pew,  the  Jew,  conceiving  a  brilliant  in- 
spiration, threw  up  his  arms  and  fainted. 
The  Scotsman,  with  a  sigh  of  rebel 
promptly  carried  him  out.— London(7f7jV/!/ 


Wrong  Again — "Do  you  know  what 
day  this  is,  John,  dear?"  she  asked  .sweet- 
ly at  the  breakfast  table. 

Unpleasant  recollections  of  previous 
memory  lapses  flashed  through  John's 
mind.    He  would  not  be  caught  this  time. 

"Why,  of  course,  my  love!  How  could 
I  possibly  forget  that  this  is  our  wedding 
anniversary?"  he  said,  with  gentle  re- 
proof. .       ,  , 

"No,  it  isn't.  That  is  three  months 
ahead,"  she  responded  coldly.  "This  is 
the  day  on  which  you  promised  to  take 
the  afternoon  off  from  the  office  and  beat 
the    rugs."— Vancouver     Provinre. 


Breaking  it  Gently— This  anecdote 
illustrates  a  point  in  statecraft  which  neec 
not  be  raised  here. 

"Ma,"  requested  a  small  boy,  "kin! 
have  a  pencil?    I  wanna  write  a  letter.' 

"You  won't  need  a  pencil,  dear,"  shi 
replied.  "I  left  a  pen  and  ink  for  you  t( 
do  your  lessons  with  right  on  the  table.  " 

The  boy  hesitated  a  minute. 

"Ma,"  he  began  again,  "don't  yoi 
think  the  Mail  is  a  good  paper?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  do,"  she  answered  n 
astonishment,   "but  what—"  ., 

"Well,  you  see,"  the  lad  explained,  -j 
want  a  pencil  to  write  to  the  editor  anc 
ask  him  what'll  take  ink  stains  out  of  t 
carpet." — American  Legion    Weekli/. 
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trOR  years  readers  of  MacLean's 
*  have  enjoyed  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff  s 
serious  and  whimsical  illustrations. 
The  series  of  Arsene  Lupin  stories — 
of  which  the  sixth  starts  on  page  1 8 
of  this  issue — shows  one  type  of  this 
versatile  illustrator's  work.  But  I 
have  always  contended  that  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  line  of  maga- 
zine art  which  "Brink"  can't  do.  So, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  dared  to  do 
a  cover:  the  result  of  his  maiden 
effort  will  be  shown  May  1 . 


"Brink"  is  noted  as  the  most 
good-natured  artist  in  captivity.  He 
lives  an  ideal  life  each  Summer,  in 
an  ideal  cottage,  on  an  ideal  island, 
with  an  ideal  wife.  (This  isn't  to 
say  that  he  hasn't  the  same  wife 
for  the  winter!)  Every  Summer  is 
spent  in  Maine,  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  Canadian  border.  The  accom- 
panying faithful  sketch,  by  an  old 
crony  of  his,  the  famous  H.  T.  Web- 
ster, expresses  one  aspect  of  his  buc- 
olic existence.  He  really  isn't  as 
handsome  as  "Webby"  shows. 
("Yes  he  isl,"  I  know  Mrs.  B.  will 
claim.) 

"Brink"  does  a  comic  strip  every 
week-day  for  the  N.  Y.  World  and 
sixty  other  papers.  In  between 
times  he  illustrates  for  MacLean's. 
TTiere's  a  wonderful  cartoon-illus- 
tration of  his  coming  June  1 . 

Who  is  Agnes  Laut? 
'  I  'HIS  may  seem  like  a  foolish 
question,  but  in  each  issue  I 
plan  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  work  and  personality  of  one  of 
your  favorite  writers.  So  let's 
discuss  Miss  Laut,  ivhose  tren- 
chant pen  has  been  wielded  early 
and  often  for  the  entertainment 
and  edification  of  MacLean's 
readers. 
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Miss  Laut  was  brought  up  on 
the  next  farm  to  ex-Premier 
Meighen  and  started  early  in  life 
to  wield  a  pen.  After  an  appren- 
ticeship in  newspaper  work  in 
Winnipeg  she  went  to  the  States 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  has  written  nearly  a 
dozen  books  and  more  magazine 
articles  than  you  can  add  on  a 
comptometer.  She  visited  Mexico 
and  got  chummy  with  Carranza, 
arid  then  hiked  off  to  the  Peace 
River  country.  She  is  indefati- 
gable, both  as  a  traveller  and  as  a 
writer.  "Canada  at  the  Cross- 
roads" is  her  latest  book. 

Is  Kind  to  Editors 

jV^ISS  LAUT  has  made  a  brilliant 
success— even  financially— of 
the  writing  of  books  and  magazine 
articles  of  fact,  and  now,  what  do 
you  think  she's  going  to  tackle 
next?     Let's  whisper;  it's 

poetry 

In  the  late  spring  Miss  Laut  is 
leaving  for  South  America  to  ex- 
tract a  fortune— literary  and  mater- 
ial— from  all  the  territory  south  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

She  lives  now  in  a  comfortable 
New  Jersey  bungalow  in  the  winter; 
and  in  an  even  more  unique  bunga- 
low in  Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  in  the 
summer.  She  pays  a  dollar  a 
month  rent— for  the  latter.  She  is 
an  old  friend  of  Madge  MacBeth 
and  Cora  Hind  and  is  on  a  sound 
quarrelling  basis  with  both.  She 
does  her  best  to  treat  editors  kindly. 
Faoorite  Sports:  hunting  lumber 
profiteers,  scalping  inefficient  poli- 
ticians, debating  implement  prices 
and  exploring. 

Frank  Packard  Returns 

J  AST  night  I  had  a  wonderful 
evening  listening  to  Frank  L. 
Packard,  author  of  "The  Miracle 
Man,"  "Pawned"  and  twelve  other 
books,  outline  some  of  his  literary 
plans.  It's  all  a  secret  yet,  but  you 
can  count  on  seeing  in  MacLean's 
before  very  many  months  the  most 
amazing,  astonishing  and  gripping 
story  Mr.  Packard  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

WE  WELCOME  today  into  Mac- 
^  Lean's  family  one,  W.  King. 
Esq.  Why?  Because  he  is  other- 
wise known  as  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King. 
Premier  of  Canada.  His  renewal 
has  just  come  in  from  Ottawa.  (J. 
K.  Munro  please  note.) 
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Chevrolet  announces  a  complete 
Standard  moior  car  for  ^7^5 


IN  offering  the  Superior  Chevrolet  at  $785,  f.o.b.  Oshawa, 
its  manufacturers  call  attention  to  certain  features  of 
construction,  equipment  and  performance  that  are  posi- 
tively necessary  to  complete  satisfaction. 

Cars  less  complete,  less  standard,  must  now  submit  to 
direct  comparison  with  the  Superior  Chevrolet,  and  stand 
or  fall  on  price  only. 

For  there  is  no  lower  priced  automobile  in  the  world  that 
has  the  qualities  of  Chevrolet.     Pay  less  and  you  get  less. 

Check  these  superiorities — these  absolute  essentials  to 
comfort  and  economy,  and  see  whether  they  are  not, 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  indispensable  to  a  real, 
modern  automobile. 


Chevrolet  uses  less  gasoline  than  any  other 
car  in  its  class.     It  uses  less  oil  than  any 
other  car  in  its  class. 
Chevrolet  is  easy  and  safe  to  steer. 
Chevrolet  is  more   comfortable   to  ride   in 
than  any  other  low  price  car. 
Chevrolet  has  a  speedometer  connected  to 
the  transmission. 

Chevrolet  has  an  oil  gauge  on  the  instru- 
ment board. 

Chevrolet  has  a  one  man  top. 
Chevrolet  has  a  standard  transmission  with 
three  speeds  forward  and  reverse. 

Chevrolet  has  a  water  pump  and  does  not 
depend  upon  thermo  syphon  circulation. 

Chevrolet    has     roller    bearings    in     front 
wheels. 


Chevrolet   has    a   slanting   windshield.      It 

has  movable  windshield  glasses  for  summer 

comfort. 

Chevrolet  has  the   Prest-O-Lite   Battery. 

Chevrolet   has   pockets   in   all    four   doors, 

including  one  beside  the  driver's  seat. 

Chevrolet  has  a  standard  gear  shift  lever. 

Chevrolet    has    both    a    hand    and    a    foot 
accelerator. 

Chevrolet  has  only  two  pedals  to  operate — 
service     brake  and  clutch. 

Chevrolet  has  legal  Headlight  Lenses.     It 
has  a  fine  appearing  body. 

Chevrolet  has  a  triple  baked  enamel  body 
and   fenders. 

Chevrolet  has  a  modern  valve-in-head  mo- 
tor, noted  for  its  great  pulling  power. 


Chevrolet  Four  Passenger  Coupe  $1170  and  Four 
Door  Sedan  $1195,  mounting  the  latest  Fisher  Body 
creations  —  f.o.b.    Oshawa,   Sales   Tax  Extra. 


CHEVROILET 

MOTOR  COMPANY  of  CANADA /^^-^ 

Subsidiaiy  o/  General  Moiors  ai  Canada  Limited 

OSHAWA,  ONT.  >iriNNIPEG,MAN. 
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SPEED  WAGON 


Can  Any  Other 
Duplicate  This  Reo  Motor? 


One  of  the  earlier  Reo  Speed  Wagons,  made 
in  1915,  has  an  authenticated  record  of  more 
than  half  a  million  miles ! 

That  means  the  wonderful  Reo  motor  must 
have  withstood  the  alternate  stresses  of  more 
than  2,372,713,600  explosions  and  impulses; 
crank-shaft  must  have  revolved  more  than 
1,186,356,800  times,  while  each  cam  must 
have  withstood  the  wear  of  lifting  its  valve 
593,178,400  times! 

For,  we  are  assured  the  original  crank  shaft 
and  cam  shaft  are  still  doing  the  work. 

That  is  a  pferformance  so  wonderful — a  record 
so  amazing — that  we  know  you  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe. 

Yet  the  proof  is  yours  for  the  asking,  the 
information  comes  from  the  owner. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that  performance — it  is 
just  what  that  motor  was  developed  to  do. 

We  use  the  term  "developed"  because  that 
matchless  power  plant  could  have  resulted 
only  from  long  years  of  development,  based 
on  ripe  experience. 


It  is  the  product  of  evolution 
spiration. 


-not  in- 


And  the  dominance  of  the  Speed  Wagon  in 
every  field  of  hauling  and  delivering  is  evi- 
dence of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

For,  every  inch  of  the  ground  was  hotly 
contested. 

Each  invasion  of  a  new  field  of  carrying, 
was  opposed  by  many  types  and  makes  of 
motor  trucks.  Reo  stamina  won  in  the 
supremest  tests. 

Reo  construction  justified  itself. 

Crank  shaft,  cam-shaft,  connecting  rods,  tim- 
ing gears,  bearings,  all  are  "50  per  cent  over- 
size," according  to  ordinary  standards. 

Intake  valves  located  in  cylinder-heads; 
exhaust  valves,  offset;  spark  plugs  scientifi- 
cally placed — this  motor  not  only  develops 
tremendous  power  for  its  size,  but  recipro- 
cating parts  are  built  to  sustain  those  exces- 
sive strains. 

We  maintaiQ-no  other  truck  can  do  the  work 
of  a  Reo  Spfeed  Wagon — mainly  because  we 
know  of  no  other  such  power  plant. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Qj?.  AT.  C.Co^ 
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VICTORY 
BONDS 


ALL  MATURITIES 

IN  BLOCKS  OR  SMALL 

AMOUNTS 

BOUGHT  AND 

SOLD 

Our  Victory  Loan  De- 
partments and  various 
Ofl&ces  are  prepared  to 
give  investors  prompt 
service.         :         :         : 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


IneaUncnt 
Sccuritits 


EslahlisfieJ 
1899 


Union  Bank  BIdg/  -  Toronto 
Transportation  3ldg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  Bldg.  -        Chicago 

Belmont  House    -      Victoria,  B.  C. 

MtmbtTs  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Stock  Exchanges 


Automobiles 
Crash! 

And  it  Costs  Someone 
Money 

Do  you  realize  that  eoery  day 
accidents  are  happening  to 
drivers  just  as  experienced  and 
careful  as  you? 

Get  a  "Dominion"  policy — 
complete  protection — covering 
Legal  Liability,  Collision  and 
Property  Damage,  Fire  and 
Theft.  Write  or  see  us  or  one 
of  our  agents  at  once. 

DiHINION^QHWh 

@(lDI»)(^Knr(E[E  ^^  (^©(gO©IlMT 
INSURHNCE  COMPf^NY 

Ckaada's  Oldest  and Stron^st  Casualty Cbmpaaq 
HEAD  OFFICE.    TORONTO 

Branches:  Halifax.  St.  John.  Montreal.  Ottawa, 
I        London.  Winnipeg.  Calgary,  Vancouver 
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^   Safes  for  Sale  I 

One  J.  &  J.  Taylor  Safe,  in-  = 

side    dimensions    15    inches  | 

deep,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  | 

.3  feet  11%  inches  high,  and  | 

fitted  with  a  built  in   com-  | 

partment.     Price  $250.00.  | 

One  J.  &  J.  Taylor  Safe,  18  | 

inches  deep,  2  feet  9  inches  | 

wide,   4  feet  5   inches   high,  | 

I        fitted  with  a  steel  compart-  f 

I        ment.      Both    safes    'are    in  | 

good    condition    and    can    be  | 

bought  at  a  price  that  will  | 

^        save   considerable   money   to  | 

I        the  purchaser.    Price  $200.00.    .  | 

I    MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE  I 

i                                 BOX  100  I 

i             153  UniTersIty  Ave.           Toronto  | 
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Business  &  Investments 


A  FEARLESS  INVESTIGATION 

IN  INTERESTS  OF  BANKING 


THE  courageous  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  in  taking 
steps  to  force  an  investigation  into  the 
Merchants  Bank  disaster  is  encouraging 
not  only  for  the  shareholders  but  for  in- 
vestors in  all  other  kinds  of  securities. 
The  effect  of  this  action  must  be  far-reach- 
ing, and  cannot  help  but  be  beneficial  in  its 
effects  on  the  conduct  of  directors  and 
managements  of  all  kinds  of  concerns  in 
which  the  public  hold  a  large  portion  of 
the  securities  issued.  The  charge  against 
the  general  manager  of  the  Bank  is  of 
"wilfully"  making  false  and  deceptive 
documents  in  the  form  of  the  regular 
monthly  returns  to  the  Government,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  the 
charge  is  altered  to  one  of  "negligently" 
preparing,  signing,  approving  and  concur- 
ring in  documents  containing  false  and 
deceptive  statements.  The  published 
statements  of  all  parties  make  it  impossible 
to  determine  where  the  responsibility 
should  be  distributed,  but  the  losses  were 
so  enormous  under  the  circumstances, 
the  lack  of  ordinary  banking  precautions 
so  marked,  and  happy-go-lucky  methods 
apparently  so  prevalent,  that  demands 
poured  in  for  an  investigation  that  could 
not  be  denied.  That  is,  could  not  be  side- 
tracked if  a  Government  was  to  call  to 
its  decision  the  measure  of  common  sense 
in  which  so  many  Governments  seem  to 
be  sadly  deficient. 

The  continuance  of  faith  in  our  Cana- 
dian banking  system  in  itself  demanded 
an  investigation.  There  were  heard  on 
many  sides  the  usual  fearful  pleas  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  hushed  up  and 
allowed  to  die  out;  that  the  public  would 
forget  all  about  it  in  a  short  time  if  the 
case  were  ^ot  kept  alive  by  an  official 
investigation;  that  financial  and  busi- 
ness conditions  were  at  such  a  point  that 
an  improvement  would  be  hindered  in- 
definitely; that  even  if  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals were  deserving  of  a  heavy  punish- 
ment it  would  be  far  better  to  let  them  go 
than  to  stir  matters  up  further.  Altogether 
a  rather  cowardly  and  narrow-minded 
attitude  to  take.  Also,  very  short-sighted, 
and  showing  a  woeful  lack  of  insight  into 
the  average  man,  whether  he  is  a  share- 
holder, a  depositor,  a  creditor  of  this  bank 
or  others,  or  whether  he  is  an  ordinary 
investor,  or  merely  a  politician. 

Dangerous  to  Avoid  Investigation 

THERE  could  be  no  more  effective 
means  devised  for  persuading  the 
majority  of  people  whose  good  opinion  is 
worth  securing  and  holding  that  the  bank- 
ing system  of  Canada  had  in  it  very  ser- 
ious defects  than  to  attempt  to  ward 
off  an  enquiry  into  a  virtual  bank  failure 
that  had  elements  in  it  verging  on  the 
scandalous.  When  the  investigation  is 
over  and  if  it  is  proved,  as  has  been  con- 
tended by  those  who  have  defended  our 
present  banking  system,  that  the  chief 
weakness  in  the  Merchants  Bank  was  one 
of  persons  rather  than  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, this  in  itself  would  react  tremendous- 
ly to  the  credit  of  that  system  instead  of 
endangering  it  as  the  more  fearful  appear 
to  expect.  And,  conversely,  no  other 
step  that  could  be  taken,  backed  up  by 
bushels  of  arguments  and  illustrations, 
would  restore  Canada's  banking  system 
to  a  high  position  of  public  confidence. 
"Hence,  banking  and  financial  interests 
without  exception  should  throw  their 
whole  support  in  favor  of  a  thorough  probe 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  such  heavy  con- 
centrated losses  as  have  been  revealed  in 
the  case  of  the  Merchants  Bank. 

The  greatest  benefit,  however,  that 
should  accrue  from  the  Government's  re- 
cognition of  its  responsibility  to  the  share- 
holders primarily,  will  be  to  impress  on 


all  those  charged  with  the  operation  of 
enterprises  in  which  investors  are  interest- 
ed a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  those 
whose  money  has  been  encharged  to  them. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  evidences 
coming  to  light  the  last  two  or  three  years 
where  directors  or  those  connected  other- 
wise with  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions have  been  neglectful,  or  have  sought 
to  profit  individually  from  transactions 
in  which  their  own  companies — controlled 
by  them — were  directly  concerned.  One  of 
the  most  prolific  means  to  this  end  has 
been  a  subsidiary  company.  The  inves- 
tigation into  the  Merchants  Bank  affair 
by  the  Government  may  result  in  enquir- 
ies into  corporations  other  than  banks,  and 
develop  later  on  into  a  revision  of  our  stat- 
utes dealing  with  the  privileges  and  obli- 
gations of  corporated  bodies. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  the  action 
of  the  Government  should  call  forth  con- 
gratulations and  encourage  the  average 
investor  to  hope  that  gradually  there  will 
be  evolved  a  more  scrupulous  conscience 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
company  directors,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  efficient  machinery  for  enforcing 
fair  treatment  of  shareholders  and  punish- 
ing those  who  seek  to  traffic  without  re- 
gard to  the  moral  if  not  legal  obligations 
involved  in  an  office  of  trust. 

Decreasing  Canada's  Expenditures 

WITH  the  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment before  them  in  effecting 
a  saving  of  $250,000,000  in  the  public 
services  there  was  widespread  interest  in 
the  estimates  brought  down  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  covering  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1923.  The  net  result 
of  the  pruning  of  the  estimates  has  been 
to  show  a  grand  total  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  1922-23  of  $406,983,359 
as  compared  with  $605,435,650  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1922.  This 
shows  a  reduction  in  the  main  estimates 
for  1922-23  of  $138,452,291,  or  allowing 
$20,000,000  for  supplementary  estimates, 
about  $120,000,000  reduction  as  an  evid- 
ence of  economy  super-imposed  upon  the 
natural  decreases  that  should  be  expected, 
—but  usually  are  not — due  to  falling 
"costs  of  operation."  The  main  decrease 
in  the  total  comes  from  railways  and  can- 
als of  $77,000,000.  Other  large  decreases 
are  $23,000,000  for  the  appropriation  for 
Soldiers'  Land  Settlement,  $5,000,000 
for  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-Establishment, 
$3,127,000  in  public  works  chargeable  to 
income,  and  $3,352,000  reduction  in  mili- 
tia, naval,  mounted  police  and  air  services. 
On  the  other  hand  the  amount  required 
for  pensions  will  call  for  $1,615,000  more 
than  during  the  current  year.  While  the 
cutting  down  in  the  cost  of  Government 
has  not  been  as  large  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  there  is  evidence,  at  least,  of 
a  wholesome  recognition  of  the  demand  of 
the  public  for  revenues  and  expenditures 
to  be  co-ordinated  to  the  point  where  even 
our  railway  deficits  will  no  longer  add  to 
our  national  debt,  but  be  provided  for 
out  of  surpluses  from  ordinary  revenue 
account. 

In  considering  the  sources  of  revenue  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  that  began  on  March 
31,  1922,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  customs  duties  will  not  show  an 
increase  if  indeed  they  remain  about  as 
they  have  been  for  the  past  year,  that  is 
some  $60,000,000  less  than  they  were  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1921. 
It  seems  clear  also  that  the  income  tax 
and  business  profits  returns  will  show  a 
very  large  decrease  amounting  to  30  or 
40  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  de- 
ficits from  the  National  Railways  showed 
a  considerable  improvement  in  1921  and 
should  do  even  better  in  1922.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 


To  Holders  of 

Dominion  of 

Canada  5's 

DUE  1926  AND  1929 

Investors  holding 
Dominion  or 
Canada  5  s  due 
I  926  and  1 929 
have  today  an 
opportunity  of 
making  a  profit- 
able exchange 
into  a  Dominion 
of  Canada  long 
term  bond  giving 
the  same  return, 
also  payable  in 
U.  S.  funds. 

Wrile    us   for  particulars 

Greenshields  &  Co. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Montreal:  17  St.  John  Street 

Toronto:    14  King  Street  East 
Ottawa:     Central    Cihanibers 

Please  give  me  particulars  of  Long  Term 
Dominion  Bond  exchange. 

Name      


Teach  Your  Children 

the  Value  of 

Money 

Open  Savings  Ac- 
counts for  each  one 
of  your  children. 
Insist  upon  regular 
deposits  from  pocket 
money.  Thrift  will 
gradually  become  a 
strong  trait  in  each 
child's  character. 

There  is  a  branch  of  this 
Bank  near  you  and  a 
Savings  Department  at 
every  Branch. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Capital  and  Reaerres, 
Total  Reaourcea     • 


MO.OOO.OOO 
$SM,000,000 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1851 

Assets  over  $7,900,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile.   Explosion,  Riots, 
Civil  Commotions  and  Strikes 
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— ont  of  the  tioelve  most 
popular  pens  in  the  world 

For  bookkeeping,  ledger  posting 
and  all  other  pen  work  of  accoun- 
ting, this  Esterbrook  No  14  Bank 
Pen  is  best  liked.  It  writes  with 
a  fine,  clear  stroke  that  needs 
little  blotting,  holds  enough  ink 
for  several  columns,  and  lasts  long 
in  daily  service. 

Choose  from  the  dealers  display  case.order 
by  number  for  safety's  sake,  andjbuy  by 
the  box—  it  is  red. 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

16-70  Cooper  St.,         -         Camden,  N    I 

Canadian  Agents: 

BROWN  BROS.  LTD.,  TORONTO 

SenJ  15c  for  sampta  oj  the  lieehe  Trnsl 

popular   pens   In    the    little    red    kox. 


try  can  not  be  counted  on  to  remain  even 
as  high  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  year. 

Suggestions  for  Added  Revenue 

AMONG  the  suggestions  made  for  new 
sources  of  revenue  a  financial  house 
suggests  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  re- 
tail selling  price  of  every  box  of  candy 
which  it  declares  should  yield  several 
million  dollars. 

Another  suggestion  from  the  same  source 
is  a  10  per  cent,  revenue  stamp  on  each 
carton  of  ice  cream  sold  in  the  brick  as  a 
luxury  for  which  people  who  want  it 
should  be  well  able  to  pay.  Other  ice 
cream  confections,  it  is  urged,  should  be 
sold  with  a  war  tax  check  the  same  as 
tbreatre    tickets. 

Another  suggestion  is  a  tax  of  one 
cent  on  packages  of  chewing  gum,  choco- 
late bars,  and  all  "soft"  drinks.  This  is 
suggested  as  a  revenue  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  on  the  sale  on  alcoholic  beverages. 

A  Federal  tax  of  ten  dollars  a  year  on 
automobiles,  except  tractors  and  trucks. 

An  increase  in  inland  revenue  stamp 
duty  on  all  patent  medicines,  cosmetics, 
and    similar    proprietary    articles. 

A  tax  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  sale  price 
on  all  magazines  and  periodicals  entering 
the  country  from  the  United  States. 

A  2  per  cent  tax  on  hotel  bills — with 
bona  fide  commercial  travelers  exempted, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Europe  where  the  tax 
is  nearer  10  per  cent. 

A  10  per  cent  tax  stamp  to  be  affixed 
to  each  gramophone  and  player  piano 
record. 

It  seems  certain,  at  least,  that  a  general 
retail  sales  tax  will  not  be  imposed,  that 
is  on  all  retail  store  sales.  The  feeling 
at  Ottawa  is  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
very  unpopular  as  a  direct  form  of  taxa- 
tion, and  as  such  be  impossible  from  a 
political  standpoint.  Moreover  it  is  ar- 
gued from  a  departmental  standpoint 
that  it  would  be  readily  evaded. 

Canada  Must  Cut  Down  Its  National 
Debt 

IN  ANY  case  it  is  high  time  Canada 
started  to  follow  the  example  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  and  began 
to  cut  down  the  National  debt.  Economy 
in  administration  of  the  government  and 
the  railways  will  be  the  most  effectual 
method,  with  a  due  regard  to  regulate 
taxation  so  that  it  may  not  discourage  or 
actually  deter  private  wealth  from  devel- 
oping the  natural  and  industrial  resourc- 
es of  the  country. 

Do  Increased  Loans  Indicate  Business 
Improvement? 

THE  statement  of  the  chartered  banks 
of  Canada  for  the  month  of  February 
show  a  halt  to  some  extent  in  the  move- 
ments that  have  been  in  progress  for  the 
past  year  or  so.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
determine  whether  this  indicates  a  favor- 
able turn  in  business  conditions  for  a 
month  or  two  longer,  or  whether  the  ear- 
lier conditions  will  resume  once  again. 
One  of  the  features  of  former  reports  was 
the  steady  decline  in  current  loans,  that  is 
those  given  in  the  main  for  commercial 
purposes.  During  February  the  total 
actually  increased  $5,387,000,  and  stood 
at  $1,143,538,000  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
For  the  twelve-month  period,  however, 
there  was  a  decline  of  $122,696,000  in 
these  loans,  a  natural  result  of  decreasing 
stocks  and  the  fall  in  prices.  Any  change 
in  the  decline  if  continued  would  indicate 
an  improvement  in  orders  that  will  have 
encouraged  manufacturers  and  distribut- 
ing wholesalers  to  stock  up  more  with 
goods  than  they  have  dared  to  do  in  the 
past  year.  There  might  also  be  an  in- 
dication that  the  recession  of  prices  was  at 
an  end  for  the  time  being  and  that  a 
temporary  upward  movement  had  start- 
ed. This  is  indeed  the  case  in  a  number  of 
commodities,  and  is  certain  to  be  the  case 
with  many  more,  as  the  reaction  down- 
ward has  gone  too  far  in  many  instances, 
and  there  can  be  no  permanent  decline  as 
of  justice  until  labor  costs  and  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  fall  much  further  than  they 
have  so  far.  We  feel,  however,  that  cur- 
rent loans  have  still  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance to  go  yet  before  the  necessary  li- 
quidation is  at  an  end.  Hence  the  exper- 
ience of  the  bank  seems  likely  to  be  a 
continued  pressure  in  many  directions 
upon  the  customers  to  reduce  loans,  while 
improved  business  conditions  in  others 
will  call  for  an  increase  of  credit. 
The  figures  for  February  are  significant 


Bonds  secured 
by  the  Province 

The  following  Provincial  Bonds 
have  a  security  behind  them  backed 
by  the  total  resources  of  the  Prov>- 
ince.  We  recommend  purchase  at 
the  prevailing  prices: 

Province  of  Ontario 
Province  of  Ontario 
Province  of  Ontario 
Province  of  Ontario 


6%,  1  Dec,  1935 

6%,  2  May,  1936 

6%,  1  Feb.,  1941 

6%,  15  Sep.,  1943 


TEmilius  Tarvis  &  Co. 


Established  1891  C/ 


Established  1891 

Ottawa 
New  York 


loaBay  St. 

Toronto 


Montreal 
Lor^don  En^- 


The  Dominion 
of  Canada  is 
Behind  them 


"pOI.LOW  the  example  of  successful  investors  and  put 
at  least  part  of  your  money  into  Government  and 
Municipal  Bonds,  whose  safety  is  beyond  question,  and 
the  yield  up  to  6%  or  more.     Write  us  to-day  for  list. 

F.H.Deacon  &Co. 

INVESTMENTS 

75  Bay  Street.         'Phorxe  Main  6733 
TORONTO 


F.  H.  DEACON 


J.  C.  FRASER 


R.  G.  niNGMAN 


&ti,  too,  would 
like  them  in 
Your  Home 


We  mail  it  free. 
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In  Big  Business 

When  the  largest  and  most  widely  known  in- 
dustries in  Canada  entrust  their  hauling  and 
delivery  problems  to  International  Motor 
Trucks  it  is  a  strong  indication  of  satisfactory 
service. 


The   International     "big     business" 
includes  names  like  the  following: — 


roster 


GUNNS  LTD. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LTD. 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  LTD. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

THE  OGILVIE  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LTD. 

CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  CO.  LIMITED 

International  Motor  Trucks  help  to  keep  a 
big  business  big  by  cutting  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing and  delivery  to  the  lowest  possible  figure 
and  by  being  constantly  on  the  job  in  rain  or 
shine,  ready  for  any  emergency. 

International  Motor  Trucks  are  equally  val- 
uable in  making  a  ,small  business  big,  by 
helping  to  extend  the  trade  territory  beyond 
the  limits  of  by  horse-drawn  hauling  systems. 

There  is  a  size  of  International  and  a  style 
of  body  for  every  business  requirement.  The 
light  delivery  Speed  Truck  is  built  in  Canada, 
and  is  the  aristocrat  in  the  light  delivery 
class.  Heavy-duty  trucks  range  from  2,000 
pounds  to  10,000  pounds  capacity. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  complete  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  Canada  ltd 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


in  anoilHT  direction  in  the  increase,  t«n- 
porarv  or  not,  in  savings  deposits.  For 
the  niotitli  the  decline  amounted  only  to 
$1,859,000,  while  that  for  the  twelve 
months  (!nding  Feb.  28  amounted  to  a 
declino  of  |87,506,000.  These  deposits 
still  amount  to  the  comfortable  figure  of 
$1,231,000,000. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question— Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  International  Nickel.  Would  it  be  a. 
good  buy  to  invest  at  present  price  in  hopes  of 
itgoingupl—J.L.S.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Answer— International  Nickel  exper- 
ienced a  particularly  disastrous  year  in 
1921  as  you  probably  have  noticed  from 
the  statement  recently  issued.  With  fav- 
orable prospect  for  partial  naval  disarma- 
ment by  the  leading  nations  the  demand 
for  nickel  will  be  still  further  reduced.  No 
doubt  new  uses  will  be  found  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  nickel  companies  but  in  the 
meantime  progress  will  be  retarded.  We 
see  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  or  even 
early  improvement  in  the  market  position 
of  International  Nickel.  For  a  hold  it  may 
offer  possibilities  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  purchase  with 
that  end  in  view. 

There  are  a  number  of  preferred  stocks 
which  offer  a  higher  interest  return  com- 
bined with  reasonable  safety  of  principal, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  Canada 
Bread  pref.,  Steel  of  Canada  pref.,  City 
Dairy  pref.,  MacKay  Common  and  pre- 
ferred, also  C.  P.  R.  and  Consumers'  Gas. 

Question — Do  you  consider  Consumers' 
Gas  Company  a  good  investment"!  Also 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Canada  Permanent"! 
—M.  A.  W.,Englehart,Ont. 

Answer — Consumers  Gas  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  investments  on  the  market. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  city  the  com- 
pany is  able  to  vary  its  charges  for  services 
to  an  amount  which  practically  assures 
the  continuance  of  the  10^  dividend. 
The  par  value  was  recently  Increased  to 
$100  per  share,  and  the  stock  is  quoted  on 
that  basis  or  around  $150  per  share.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
stock  for  investment  prnposes. 

The  Canada  Permanent  is  a  sound  and 
carefully-managed  institution.  As  an 
investment  we  recommend  the  purchase  of 
its  stock.  Like  Consumers  Gas  the  par 
value  of  this  stock  has  just  been  advanced 
from  $10  to  $100.  This  is  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company. 

Question — Would  you  advise  me  re- 
garding the  respective  merits  of  the  following: 
Consumers'  Gas,  English  Electric  8%  pre- 
ferred, Pedlar  People  8%  First  Mortgage, 
Flax  Spinners,  7%  first  Mortgage.  What  is 
the  yield  on  ConsumersGasl —  H.F.B.,Cam- 
lachie,  Ont. 

Answer — Of  the  securities  you  mention 
Consumers'  Gas,  English  Electric  pref.  and 
Pedlar  People  8%  bonds  all  possess  a  good 
deal  of  attraction.  We  do  not  know  the 
last  security.  Flax  Spinners.  English 
Electric  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in- 
dustrial offerings  made  in  Canada  in  some 
time,  but  we  understand  that  the  issue  is 
all  sold.  While  it  is  attractive  it  is  an  in- 
dustrial and  therefore  contains  an  element 
of  speculation.  For  that  reason  we  would 
not  advise  you  to  place  all  your  funds  in 
it.  A  distribution  between  the  three 
would,  we  believe,  be  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement.  Consumers' Gas  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  while  its  dividends  are  prac- 
tically assured  it  is  readily  marketable. 
Consumers'  Gas  carries  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  10%  and  yields  about  six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent. 

Question — /  have  some  stock  in  the  Mar- 
itime Nail  Company  which  has  not  been 
paying  its  dividends  lately.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  company!  Also  what  do 
you  think  of  Famous  Players  Canadian 
Corporation,  Brandram  Henderson  Bonds, 
Maritime  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Eastern  Trust  Company  of  Halifax 
and  Canadian  American  Securities  Cor- 
poration"!— Subscriber. 

Answer — The  Maritime  Nail  Company 
of  St.  John  has  held  a  very  fair  reputa- 
tion as  an  industrial  concern.  However, 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  affected  by  the 
general  depression  and  the  suspension  of 
dividends  is  perhaps  a  very  sound  policy 
under  tlie  circumstances.  We  believe 
that  the  company  should  prosper  with  a 
revival  of  better  conditions. 

The  Famous  Players  Corporation  has 
been  affected  by  the  general  depression  in 
the  moving  picture  industry.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  bottom  of  this  depression  has 


yet  been  reached  but  more  prosperous 
conditions  would  undoubtedly  bring  an 
improvement.  An  investment  in  such 
securities  should  have  been  made  in  a 
speculative  spirit  in  view  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  industry  and  we  should  doubt  if 
in  regard  to  a  speculative  purchase  a  sale 
should  be  made  when  developments  take 
place  which  should  have  been  accepted  as 
a  possibility. 

Bonds  of  Brandram  Henderson,  Limit- 
ed, and  the  Maritime  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  are  sound  invest- 
ments. The  Eastern  Trust  Company  of 
Halifax  is  reliable  and  dependable  and  we 
should  advise  you  to  leave  your  funds 
there  if  satisfied  with  this  class  of  invest- 
ment. 

Canadian  American  Securities  Corpora- 
tion is  a  firm  that  deals  in  oil  stocks 
chiefly  and  at  the  present  time  is  offering 
the  shares  of  a  number  of  Texas  oil  pro- 
positions. The  advisability  of  buying 
any  of  these  stocks  depends  entirely  upon 
the  company  whose  securities  are  repre- 
sented. Some  at  least  of  the  companies 
and  syndicates  appear  to  be  highly  specula- 
tive. 

Question — What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co."! — H. 
H.F.,  Pincher  Creek,  Alta. 

Answer — The  Manufacturers  Life  is  a 
sound  conservative  company,  and  one 
with  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
vising you  to  insure.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  "Abstainers  PoUcy" 
but  feel  that  any  policy  recommended  by 
this  company  would  be  good. 

Question — Would  like  your  opinion 
of  the  Gregory  Tire  Company  of  Vancouver 
as    an    investment.— J. P. B.,    Winnipeg. 

Answer— Gregory  Tire  stock  is  not  an 
investment,  and  if  you  are  desirous  of 
absolute  security  would  advise  you  to 
look  elsewhere. 

Question — What  is  your  opinion  of 
Red  Arrow  Tires  Ltd.  of  Peterhorol — A.D. 
C,  Arnprior,  Ont. 

Answer — We  are  not  disposed  to  enter- 
tain a  high  regard  for  the  securities  of  tire 
companies  floated  at  this  time.  The  ear- 
lier drastic  experiences  of  the  larger  com- 
panies are  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  increasing  competition  will  make 
it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  smaller 
companies.  The  stock  of  this  company 
is  highly  speculative  and  if  you  buy  would 
suggest  that  you  limit  the  amount  of 
your  purchase  to  the  figure  you  mention. 

Question — /  have  a  few  small  invest- 
ments on  which  I  would  like  your  opinion. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper,  Winnipeg 
Electric,  Atlantic  Sugar,  Dominion  Iron 
and  Steel  Bonds  and  French  Government 
Victory   Bonds— G.L.C.,    Bristol,  N.B- 

Answer — Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Pap- 
er Securities  appear  to  be  among  the 
most  attractive  of  the  paper  companies. 
This  company  is  operating  at  capacity 
and  is  paying  dividends  on  both  the  pre- 
ferred and  common.  The  bonds  appear 
to  be  well  secured. 

The  market  position  of  Winnipeg  Elec- 
tric has  improved  lately,  in  the  prospect 
of  better  working  conditions  for  the  com- 
pany.    Would  advise  you  to  hold. 

Atlantic  Sugar  common  offers  possib- 
ilities for  a  hold. 

Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  bonds  are  well 
secured  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  basic 
industries  of  Canada.  Would  leave  the 
matter  of  exchange  to  your  own  discretion. 

While  the  franc  is  improved,  its  rate  of 
progress  is  slow  in  comparison  with  Ster- 
ling or  Canadian  funds.  France  has  been 
hard  hit  by  the  war,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  when  the  franc  will  go  to  par. 
Financiers,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have 
not  ventured  a  prediction  on  this  point. 
As  a  direct  obligation  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, French  5  per  cent's  are  well  se- 
cured. In  the  matter  of  cashing  your 
coupons,  would  advise  you  to  consult  your 
banker,  who  may  be  able  to  arrange  pay- 
ment for  you. 


■  Aiiswers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  Canadian 
industrial  investments  (if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  ia 
enclosed)  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor,  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine. 
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Yo  Ho!   And   a   Bottle  of  Ru 


m 


THE  moon  and  Prohibition  joining 
forces  for  the  confusion  of  the  dry- 
throated.     Time  and  tide  func- 
tioning in  behalf  of  a  man  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  Destiny,  love,  and 
luck  taking  turns  at  the  dice.    Does  it  sound  promising? 
Do  these  cryptic  hints  titillate  your  fancy,  you,  that  vague 
entity  whom  the  Victorian  novelists  persuasively  addressed 
as  Gentle  Reader?    Are  there  any  more  Gentle  Readers? 
Who    knows?      But    listen, 
and   the   mystery   shall   be 
made  plain.    The  key  to  the 
text  is  that  the  moon  makes 
the  tides   (so  we  are  told). 
What  makes  North  America 
dry  is  known  to  all  men  in 
these  days  of  achieving  mor- 
ality  by   legislative    enact- 
ment.    What  the  tides  and 
Prohibition  had  to  do  with 
each  other,  with  Jack  Cum- 
mings  and  Hank  Monk,  with 
the  tug  Swordfish,  and  the 
good  ship  Rover,  I  leave  you 
(Gentle  (?)  Reader)  to  learn 
for  yourself. 

Vancouver  Island  stands 
a  little  off  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  like  a  barrier 
against  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  the  southern  half  of  its 
three  hundred  mile  length 
the  Island  bears  away  from 
the  mainland  and  forms  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  an  inland 
sea  which  smiles  placidly  or 
suffers  its  face  to  become  a 
gray  network  of  watery 
wrinkles  according  to  wind 
and  weather.  Between  the 
northern  reach  of  the  Island 
and  the  coast,  Queen  Char- 
lotte Sound  opens  much  the 
same.  But  midway  the 
Island  and  the  continent  rub 
shoulders,  so  to  speak,  and 
coastwise  vessels  trafficking 
between  Alaska  and  Puget 
Sound  make  their  way  from  • 
the  Gulf  to  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  through  passes  where 
a  rifle  shot  could  easily  span 
the  width  of  the  channel, 
passes  where  the  depth  of 
water  under  the  keel  of  a  ten- 
thousand  ton  ship  is  greater 
than  the  distance  from  bank 
to  bank. 

It  makes  for  risky  naviga- 
tion. When  the  tide  is  high 
to  the  north  it  is  low  in  the 
south,  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
between  the  Port  Simpson 
level  and  the  Sandheads  in 

the  Gulf  of  Georgia  there  is  at  times  a  difference  of  twenty 
feet.  Water  seeks  its  own  level.  Hence  in  the  two  great 
passes,  Seymour  Narrows  and  the  Euclataw  Rapids,  there 
runs  a  tiderace  which  at  its  maximum  is  a  roaring  surge,  an 
impressive  spectacle  to  the  eye,  a  confusion  to  the  ear,  a 
place  where  fools  in  boats  rash  in  and  seasoned  pilots  tread 
only  at  slack  water. 

The  skipper  of  the  tug  Swordfish  belonged  in  the  fool 
category. 

He  shifted  a  wad  of  Copenhagen  from  behind  one  gum  to 
its  opposite  and  observed  to  his  mate. : 

"She's  runnin'  like-blazes." 

The  mate  had  no  cud  to  shift.    He  did  have  an  expression 
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that  bordered  on  nervousness.  He  was  a  cautious  man, 
and  he  knew  the  Euclataws  better  than  his  skipper.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  losing  his  life,  but  he  did  think  of  losing 
the  ship.    That  meant  losing  a  job — and  he  had  a  wife  and 


stood  fluttering: 


Jack  CantBlno  h«n4e4  him  acrwi 


two  children  to  feed  and  clothe.  He  failed,  however,  pro- 
perly to  grasp  the  psychology  of  the  man  at  the  wheel  or  he 
would  have  taken  a  different  tack.  He  would  have  tied  up 
at  the  overfall  and  waited.   And  he  said  so. 

"Tie  up  my  foot,"  the  skipper  retorted.  "/  ain't  scared 
of  swirly  water.    The  Siwashes  run  it  in  canoes." 

"A  sixty-foot  tug,  with  steerin'  chains  that  need  over- 
haulin'  and  ain't  had  it  when  they  should,  is  not  no  Siwash 
dugout,  by  a  long  shot,"  the  mate  growled.  "The  third 
hour  of  a  big  run  in  the  Euclataws  is  no  time  for  any  boat  to 
go  through." 

"It's  the  time  for  this  'un,"  the  captain  responded  blithe- 
ly.   "Jim  Cummings  don't  pay  us  to  lay  at  anchor  when 


we're  runnin'  light  with  a  fair  tide.    I'm 
goin'  through." 

The  mate  said  no  more.  No  ship's  of- 
ficer argues  with  his  superior.  But  he 
.  .  ^  left  the  wheel-house.  He  gathered  his  few 
belongings  into  a  ditty-bag  and  put  the  bag  handy  to  the 
cabin  door  He  didn't  suppose  anything  would  happen  to 
the  Swordfish  beyond  being  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  by 
surging  boils,  being  spun  dizzily  in  whiripools  and  shipping 

a  few  barrels  of  water,  or 
grazing  Dover  Pinnacle  if 
the  fool  skipper  didn't  han- 
dle her  right.  That  was  the 
rub— if  he  didn't  handle  her. 
The  mate's  pessimism  was 
rooted  in  his  knowledge  of 
those  worn  links  in  the  steer- 
ing chain. 

The  tug  steamed  around 
the  first  point  of  Stuart 
Island.  The  current  caught 
her  in  its  sweep.  Less  than 
a  mile  ahead  opened  the  over- 
fall of  the  first  narrows,  a  line 
of  lacy  white  foam  from  which 
arose  the  deep-toned  com- 
plaint of  troubled  wafers. 
The  mate  looked  longingly 
at  a  quiet  bight  where  he 
would  have  dropped  the 
hook.  But  the  skipper,  with 
his  mouth  full  of  Copen- 
hagen snuff  and  his  head  full 
of  a  vainglorious  idea  of  show- 
ing his  crew  how  to  navigate 
swiriy  water,  held  the  middle 
of  the  streaming  tide  and 
bore  straight  for  the  overfall, 
the  jumping-off  place,  the 
danger-point  that  could  not 
be  avoided. 

'T-^HERE  was  a  difference 
*  of  six  feet  in  the  level  of 
the  water  in  a  hundred  feet. 
It  was  Uterally  banked.  All 
the  pressure  of  the  Gulf  was 
behind  that  narrow  pass  and 
the  run  of  the  tide  poured 
through  like  the  spillway  of 
a  great  dam.  In  the  middle 
of  this  ran  a  narrow  line  of 
straight  current,  flowing  with 
such  speed  that  it  looked  as 
smooth  and  hard  as  a  strip  of 
jade,  bordered  by  whiripools 
and  broken  water  lashed  into 
foam  by  conflicting  currents. 
The  Swordfish  shot  with 
a  dizzy  swoop  down  this 
aqueous  incline.  It  was  like 
a  plunge  from  the  crest  of  a 
wave  to  the  trough— a  trough 
full  of  foam  and  tremendous 
agitation.  She  dived  to  her  stemhead  in  this  turmoil,  rose 
slowly  as  if  she  struggled  against  some  powerful  dowi- 
ward  pull,  and  drove  ahead.  She  lurched  and  swung,  went 
down  on  her  beam  ends  as  a  boil— a  half  acre  of  salt-water 
bubbling  as  literally  as  the  water  in  an  iron  pot— l)roke  out 
and  thrust  her  sidewise.  Then  she  straightened  up  and 
went  on  with  the  dignity  of  an  elderly  lady  who  has  ja  ( 
been  jostled  by  some  rude  person. 

The  plunge  at  the  overfall  and  the  troubled  area  just 
beyond  were  the  chief  dangers.  But  they  were  by  no  means 
the  last  or  least.  A  little  below  and'  to  one  side  Dover 
Pinnacle  stood  in  the  fairway  like  a  worn  tooth.  The  water 
parted  on  it  with  a  roar.    It  could  h — ^i-'fr)  on  the  blaek- 
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est  night  by  its  cap  of  foam.  A  vessel  could  avoid  iL  eaiily 
enough.  But  she  could  also  bo  flung  on  it  by  a  surge,  a  boil, 
a  whirlpool,  if  she  failed  to  an.swer  her  helm. 

The  mate  stood  in  the  wheelhouse  doorway.  He  did  not 
like  it,  and  he  wa.s  aware  that  now  they  were  in  for  it  the 
ski  pper  liked  it  even  less.  He  saw  that  by  the  way  the  man 
gripped  the  spokes  of  the  steering  wheel,  by  the  abrupt 
force  he  used  to  put  the  rudder  port  or  starboard.  It  was 
a  time  for  delicate  manipulation  of  the  steering-gear.  Those 
powerful  cros.«-currcnts  were  strain  enough. 

The  mate  had  never  heard  of  intuition.    He  would  have 
said  that  he  felt  something  in  his  bones.     Thus  there  was 
no  shock  of  surprise  to  him  when 
the  Swordfish  took  a  lurch,  sheered 
wildly,  and  the  wheel  spun  free  in 
the  .skipper's  hands  after  the  first 
powerful  heave  of  his  thick  body. 
For  a  moment  the  skipper  stood 

like  a  man  paralyzed,  staring  dumbly 

at  the  slack  chain  on  the  drum.    He 

knew    what    had    happened.    What 

might  happen  next  was  a  matter  of 

luck.  He  tramped  on  the  engine-room 

gong.    Sland-byl   Slow  down!    Slop! 

And  as  he  turned  to  the  mate  with  an 

oath   on   his   lips  the  tug  sheered 

broadside-on  her  own  length  above 

the  Pinnacle. 

CHE  struck  with  a  shock  that  sent 
^  the  deck  crew  sprawling,  and 
brought  the  engineer  and  fireman 
clawing  up  from  below.  The  cur- 
rent ran  twelve  knots.  It  drove 
her  against  that  tooth  of  granite  and 
crushed  her  starboard  side  from  star- 
board to  rail  as  thoroughly  as  if  she 
had  been  rammed  by  another  tug  at 
full  speed. 

For  a  few  seconds  she  hung  broad- 
side on,  impaled,  the  water  piling 
up  on  her  port  side  till  it  poured 
through  the  scuppers.  Then  she 
twisted  slowly,  cleared  the  rock  with 
a  crunch  of  timbers,  the  groan  of 

riven  wood,  and  as  the  tide  swept  her 

on  her  stern  began  to  settle. 

A  lifeboat   hung  in  each  set  of 

davits.    The  mate  grabbed  his  ditty- 
bag,  piled  into  one  boat  with  the 

engineer  and  fireman.     The  skipper 

and  the  other  men  leaped  for  the 

second  boat  with  no  time  or  desire  to 

salvage  personal  belongings.     They 

did  not  even  have  to  lower  away  the 

boats.    The  deck  was  awash  by  the 

time  they  got  the  tackle  free,  and 

they   slashed   the   falls   with   their 

knives  and  shoved  themselves  clear 

with  the  oars. 

They  had   an    exceedingly  brisk 

time  of  it  for  a  few  seconds,  since 

they  were  in  waters  where  no  small 

boat  should  ever  be.    But  by  grace 

of  skilful  handling  they  worked  clear 

of  the  turmoil  and  drew  a  breath  of 

relief  in  the  slow,  smooth  sweep  of  a  back  eddy  inshore. 
And  when  they  turned  to  look  for  the  Swordfish  all  they 

could  see  was  a  few  feet  of  her  stubby  mast  spinning  in  the 

vortex  of  a  great  swirl. 

II 

TACK  CUM  MINGS  took  his  eyes  off  the  rose-wreathed 
**  cupids  on  the  low  ceiling  and  found  his  glance  tempor- 
arily arrested  by  the  reflection  of  a  face  in  the  mirror  across 
his  table.  He  saw  the  face  of  a  fair  -haired  young  man  who 
might  have  been  anywhere  in  his  twenties,  but  who  was 
(as  Jack  knew  very  well)  just  turned  twenty-seven.  With- 
out being  a  handsome  face  it  had  a  curiously  indefinable 
quality  of  attractiveness.  It  had  a  soUd,  honest,  reliable 
look,  too — the  sort  of  look  one  would  be  glad  to  see  on  the 
face  of  a  man  at  one's  elbow  in  a  scrimmage.  It  was,  be- 
sides, the  sort  of  face  upon  which  one  would  expect  to  see 
habitually  if  not  a  smile  then  at  least  a  genial  grin.  It  was 
a  pretty  sober  face  just  now,  and  the  soberness  increased  a 
trifle  when  the  blue  eyes  turned  to  the  young  woman  also 
mirrored  in  the  glass.  Whereupon  Cummings  took  his  gaze 
off  the  mirrored  images  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  flesh 
and  blood  reality  beside  him. 

"Well,  you  may  be  right,"  he  said  slowly.  "Perhaps  it 
wouldn't  do.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  wait  till  I  make  a 
barrel  of  money — well — " 

He  threw  out  his  hands  in  a  gesture  that  might  have 
meant  anything.  The  girl  eyed  him  with  a  faint  smile,  with 
unruffled  composure. 

"Don't  get  peeved.  Jack,"  she  wheedled.  "We  aren't  so 
badly  off.  We  see  a  lot  of  each  other.  We  have  a  good 
time — perhaps  better  than  if  we  got  married  and  tried  to  do 
the  love-in-a-cottage  thing.    One  simply  can't  get  married 


on  a  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Da'lfly  would  cut  off  my 
allowance  first  thing.  You  know  what  he  think.')  of  your 
fooling  around." 

"Rut  I'm  not  fooling  around."  Cummings  protested. 
"I'vi'  only  been  home  six  moi  i'  and  I  was  wabbly 
when  1  sot  here.  Did  he  expec  u  If  Hows  to  peel  off  our 
unifor  ■  s  and  start  digging  <lil<  I  •  if  r,othing  better  offered 
at  o'ici'.'    Fortunes,  nor  even  (l<  ■  <  i  '  salaries,  aren't  made 


that's  as  far  as  it  goes.  If  I  were  breaking  away,  say  for 
South  America,  to-night,  you  wouldn't  put  your  arms 
around  my  neck  and  say  'Take  me  along,  Jack,'  would 
you?" 

"But  you're  not  going  to  South  America,"   Nora  count 
ered. 

"Same  thing,"  he  replied.  "I'm  going  to  South  America 
as  far  as  you're  concerned.  People  who  feel  about  things 
as  I  do,  don't  back  and  fill  about  whether  their  in- 
come's to  be  one  hundred  or  three  hundred  or  a 
thousand  a  month,  so  long  as  they  are  reasonably 
assured  of  a  decent  living — not  if  they  want  each 
other.  I'm  beginning  to  think  I've  fooled  myself 
properly  about  you,  Nora.  If  I  had  a  barrel  of  money 
you'd  marry  me  like  a  shot." 

"Of  course  I  would,"  she  laughed. 
"Why  shouldn't  I?   I'd  love  to." 

"In  that  case,  you  wouldn't  be  marry- 
ing me.  You'd  only  be'marrying  a  bank 
account, "^he  observed  cynically. 


V^ 


"Yon  dashed  old  pirate!''  Jack  exclaimed. 
"You  rung  me  in  on  a  bootleg^ns  ex- 
pedition! Hank,  I  didn't  thinli  it  of  you." 


that  way.  I'm 
handicapped  a 
little  by  break- 
ing off  in  the 
middle  of  uni- 
versity work  that 
I  can't  go  on  with 
now.  But  that  doesn't  give  him  any  licenge  to  call  me  and" 
Bill  Horn  and  Teddy  Millen  idle  young  whippersnappers. 
I  believe  that  was  one  of  his  sapient  observations,  wasn't 
it?  I  tell  you  that  hundred  a  month  is  only  the  guarantee. 
I'll  certainly  make  as  much  more,  perhaps  double,  in 
commissions.  That's  more  than  your  illustrious  parent 
had  in  sight  when  he  got  married,  if  he  tells  the  truth." 

"This  is  another  day  and  generation,  Jack,"  the  girl 
smiled. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  Cummings  persisted,  "that 
you  don't  care  such  a  dashed  lot  after  all,  do  you?" 

"Silly.  Of  course  I  do,"  she  replied  spiritedly.  "You 
know  I  do.  But  I'm  sensible,  Jack.  Money  is  necessary. 
Not  loads  of  it,  but  enough  to  live  decently." 

"Well,  there's  no  use  me  hashing  it  all  over,"  Cummings 
said  quietly.  "I've  said  my  say,  Nora.  It  looks  like  I 
carry  too  great  a  handicap  for  the  distance." 

He  beckoned  a  waiter,  paid  the  man,  helped  Nora  into  a 
coat  that  cost  more  than  he  could  earn  in  two  months. 
Perhaps  that —  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  considered 
Nora  Ward's  clothes  in  that  grossly  material  light — 
peculiarly  illuminating  reflection  made  him  smart,  put  him 
in  the  mood  for  a  showdowTi,  as  he  would  have  phrased  it. 
They  walked  half  a  block  in  silence.  When  Cummings 
spoke  again,  there  was  just  a  trace  of  emotion  in  his  voice. 

"No,  you  don't  really  care,  Nora,"  he  said.  "You  like 
me  hanging  around.    You  like  me  to  chum  with.    But 


She  gave  his  arm  an  impatient  shake. 

"You're  being  as  disagreeable  as  you  possibly  can,"  she 
declared.    "I  can't  think  what's  got  into  you  to-day." 

"I  can  tell  you  what,"  Jack  answered  soberly.  "I'm 
twenty-seven.  I've  known  you  ten  years  and  most  of  that 
ten  years  I've  taken  you  pretty  seriously.  As  I  said,  I'm 
twenty-seven,  past.  I've  had  four  years  overseas,  and 
(hat  goes  a  long  way.  I've  got  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars, 
and  a  good  position  open  to  me.  There's  the  old  house 
which  we  can  have  all  to  ourselves  for  a  couple  of  years — 
because  mamma  and  Joy  are  going  East  for  that  long. 
When  I  start  to  work,  there'll  be  no  let-up  until  I've 
acquired  a  competence.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  expect 
to  be  a  drudge,  but  I  know  I  have  to  work.  And  when  I  ask 
you  to  marry  me  before  I  get  into  the  collar,  instead  of 
after  I've  calloused  my  neck  with  it — you  talk  about  mon- 
ey. As  if  that  was  everything.  And  you  seem  surprised 
that  I  get  sore.  I'm  not  sore.  I'm  just  disappointed.  I 
thought  you  meant  the  things  you've  said.  I  thought  you 
were  game." 

"One  may  be  game  enough,"  the  girl  replied  tartly. 
"But  one  doesn't  live  by  nerve  alone." 

"No.    Nor  without  it,"  Cmnmings  flung  back. 

They  had  turned  that  comer  where  the  great  pile  of  the 
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Vancouver  Hotel  loomed  over  them,  and  were  facing  west 
on  Georgia  abreast  of  the  porticoed  entrance. 

"I  am  to  meet  Tessie  Hall  here,"  Nora  said.  "Will  you 
come  in  with  me?" 

"No  thanks,"  Cummings  answered.  "I  don't  feel  quite 
up  to  Tessie's  high-speed  chatter  right  now." 

"Shall  I  see  you  at  Jericho  to-morrow?" 

"What's  the  use  of  seeing  me  at  all?"  he  demanded 
roughly.  "Have  a  heart,  Nora.  You've  been  bluffing 
ever  since  I  came  home.  I  called  for  a  showdown  and  I've 
got  it,  I  think.     Enough's  plenty — for  me." 

"Well,  let's  not  quarrel  here  in  the  street,"  Nora  said. 
"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  angry  with  me  because  I 
don't  allow  my  feelings  to  overturn  my  judgment.  Come 
and  take  me  to  Jericho  to-morrow,  and  be  a  good  scout 
once  more.    Meantime,  ta-ta." 


pUM  MINGS  lifted  his  hat, 
^  watched  her  flit  up  the  walk 
and  in  the  bronze  doorway.  Then 
he  moved  on  in  the  direction  he 
faced,  walking  slowly,  a  little  care- 
less at  the  cros.»Jngs  because  of  his 
abstraction,  until  he  came  at  la,st  to 

where  the  street  dipped  down  to  the  harbor's  edge  and 
the  dank  smell  of  kelp  and  bared  tidelands  made  him  lift 
his  head.  A  look  of  interest  replaced  the  smoldering  dis- 
content in  his  eyes. 

Jack  Cummings  had  been  born  within  six  blocks  of  the 
harbor.  The  upper  windows  of  the  old  brown  house  still 
gave  on  Deadman's  Island,  over  a  nearer  view  of  varnished 
spars,  of  vari-colored  hulls,  of  ships  and  floathou.ses  and  low 
wharves  lining  that  semicircle  of  waterfront  which  is  the 
home  of  Vancouver's  mosquito  fleet,  workboats,  yachts, 
motor-cruisers,  and  what-not.  From  its  shelter  divers 
craft  owned  by  Cummings  senior  had  gone  forth  to  gather 
bread  upon  the  coastal  waters  when  Jack  was  a  youngster. 
He  had  played  truant  from  school  to  adventure  there  in  a 
canoe,  to  sail  a  tiny  cat-boat.  If  he  had  been  left  to  his 
own  devices  he  would  have  gone  to  sea.  In  default  he 
loved  the  harbor  and  knew  its  little  ships  and  the  men  who 
sailed  them  as  well  as  they  did  themselves. 

He  sauntered  now  down  a  float  against  which  various 
craft  were  tied,  looked  them  over,  and  passed  on  to  the 
next  wharf.    And  here  he  came  presently  to  a  sturdily- 


built  packet  about  forty  feet  overall,  with  more  beam  than 
her  length  required,  a  squat  house  amidships,  a  towing- 
bitt  aft,  and  a  hea\'^'  guardrail  along  her  curving  sheer. 

A  man  sat  on  a  box  on  her  after-deck,  a  dark-skinned, 
weather-browned  individual  of  uncertain  age.  A  greasy 
peaked  cap  was  pulled  low  over  his  eyes,  and  his  chin 
waggled  a  short  pointed  beard  as  he  chewed  a  seaman's 
cud.  The  short  beard  did  not  altogether  conceal  the  lines 
of  a  mouth  and  jaw  popularly  supposed  to  denote  extreme 
determination.     Altogether  Henry  —  otherwise  Hank — 

Monkwas  a  typical 
specimen  of  the 
modem  pirate  who 
goes  adventuring  in 
North-western 
waters  on  various 
sorts  of  powercraft 
and  usually  man- 
ages to  make  his 
adventurings  prof- 
itable. 

Jack  Cummings 
knew  Hank  Monk 
very  well.  Other- 
wise he  would 
scarcely  have  hoist- 
ed himself  up  on 
deck  and  said: 

"Hello,  Hank. 

What  you  crabbing 

to  yourself   about 

now?" 

Hank    Monk 

,.  looked  as  if  he  were 

'^..L    ^.-'''ij!!-    '     r...  doing  precisely 

what    Cummings 
said.     But  he  took 
his  own  time  about  answer- 
ing. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last, 
"when  a  man  needs  money 
and  sees  a  chance  to  make 

some  money  and  can't  take 

i      j  ^^^^^HA  t         ^^  'cause  he  ain't  got  no  mon- 
I,  -   I^^^^^Hi  I  ^^>  ^^'^  S"*-  ^  license  to  crab. 

'       '^^^^^   •  Ain't  he?" 

Jack  agreed  that  he  had. 
It  was  so  much  his  own  fix 
that  he  could  feel  sympath- 
etic toward  anyone  in  such 
a  situation. 

"Yes  sir,"  Hank  continued, 
"I  got  a  proposition  where  I 
can  make  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  about  a  week  as  easy 
as  fallin'  off  a  log.  But  I  got 
to  have  money  to  swing  it. 
And  I'm  broke." 

They  spoke  of  indifferent 
matters  for  a  minute.  Then 
Hank  fixed  a  hopeful  eye  on 
Jack  Cummings. 

"When  I'm  broke  I  ain't 

got  a  bean,"   he  observed. 

"When  a  feller  like  you  says 

he's  broke  it  only  signifies  he 

ain't  got  all  the  money  he  thinks  he  needs.    Do  you  want 

to  make  some  money?" 

"Do  I?"  Jack  echoed.  "Does  a  man  want  to  eat  when 
he's  hungry?" 

"Could  you  dig  up  a  thousand  dollars?" 
"Yes,  if  I  had  to,"  Cummings  admitted. 
"And  yet  you  say  you're  broke,"  Hank  observed  wonder- 
ingly.    "Come  inside  and  lemme  tell  you  something." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  two  emerged  from  the  cabin. 
Jack  paused  by  the  rail. 

"I'll  let  you  know  to-morrow,  Hank." 
"That'll  be  good  enough,"  Hank  declared.  "If  you  don't 
come  through  I'll  have  to  let  it  slide  or  mortgage  the  old 
wagon  here  to  raise  the  coin.  If  your  old  man  was  alive 
he'd  back  me.  So  I  don't  make  no  bones  about  askin'  you 
to  give  me  a  boost  and  make  a  little  for  yourself  besides." 
"I've  got  to  look  into  something  this  afternoon,"  Cum- 
mings told  him.  "If  it  doesn't  pan  out,  I'll  be  free  to  let 
you  have  the  money,  Hank,  and  maybe  take  a  trip  or  two 
with  you  as  well.    Anyway,  I'll  see  you  to-morrow." 

Cummings  smiled  as  he  walked  up  to  the  street.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  still  lacked  a  few  minutes  of  three. 
Captain  Patrick  Ward  of  the  Ward  Tugboat  Company, 
Inc.  would  either  be  in  his  office  or  he  would  be  on  the 
course  at  the  Jericho  Club.  Jack  Cummings  had  just  dis- 
covered that  h«  had  business  to  transact  with  this  gentle- 
man which  he  could  transact  as  well  at  one  place  as  the 
other.  By  telephone,  however,  he  learned  that  Captain 
Ward  was  still  at  the  wharf,  and  he  caught  a  street-car  at 


IT  WAS  no  matter  concerning  Nora  that  took  him  there. 
He  knew  better  than  to  mention  vain  hopes — even  if 
Nora  had  allowed  him  any.    He  was  quite  acutely  aware 


that  Captain  Ward  considered  him  very  small  potatoes, 
in  spite  of  old  family  acquaintance  and  a  notable  record 
overseas.  In  fact,  Jack  Cummings  was  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  those  years  overseas  were  a  handicap.  The  fellows 
who  didn't  go  had  corralled  all  the  good  things.  Upon  a 
man's  ability  to  corral  a  good  thing  the  respect  of  all  good, 
sound  citizens  such  as  Captain  Ward  was  firmly  based. 

No,  what  Jack  Cummings  wanted  of  Captain  Ward  was 
a  tugboat.  In  spite  of  his  seeming  ineptness  Jack  Cum- 
mings had  not  been  quite  so  idle  or  careless  of  his  opportun- 
ities as  he  appeared.  He  disliked  blowing  his  own  trumpet, 
that  was  all.  He  had  told  Nora  that  he  had  a  good  position 
ready  to  step  into.  This  was  true  enough.  But  it  was  not 
his  only  prospect.  There  were,  it  seemed,  still  a  few  men 
who  believed  that  a  youngster  who  had  won  his  spurs  in 
war  might  conceivably  be  as  capable  of  winning  them  in 
industry. 

In  fact  Jack  Cummings  had  offered  to  him  a  profitable 
contract  for  transporting  scow-loads  of  rock  for  a  massive 
breakwater  soon  to  be  under  construction.  And  it  was  a 
certain  item  contributed  by  Hank  Monk,  who  knew  what 
went  along  on  the  waterfront  better  than  most  owners,  that 
sent  Jack  posting  on  his  errand.  He  couldn't  buy  a  tug. 
But  he  could  charter  one.  The  Ward  concern  was  long  on 
tugs  and  short  on  work. 

"Yes,  they  got  three  tied  to  the  wharf  with  the  boilers 
blowed  down,"  Hank  had  remarked.    "Towing's  slack." 

Hank  had  dismissed  the  subject  to  talk  about  something 
nearer  his  desire.  But  Cummings  was  following  that  lead. 
If  he  could  take  advantage  of  a  business  lull  to  charter  a 
tug  he  rather  liked  the  idea  of  chartering  a  Ward  tug. 
Nothing,  he  knew,  would  be  more  likely  to  make  Pat  Ward 
sit  up  and  take  notice  than  a  stroke  like  that. 

D  UT  it  was  a  stroke  he  was  not  destined  to  deliver.  Cap- 
■L*  tain  Ward  was  a  business  man  himself.  He  knew 
quite  well  that  Jack  Cummings  was  not  chartering  a  tug 
unless  there  was  some  profitable  work  in  sight.  And  Ward 
did  not  have  to  charter  his  tugs.  He  could  afford  to  let 
them  lie  idle.  The  good  things  fall  into  the  laps  of  those 
who  can  afford  to  sit  and  wait  as  well  as  to  those  who  seek 
them  diligently,  only  no  successful  man  ever  admits  this  to 
be  a  fact. 

"What  you  want  with  a  tug?"  he  hedged. 

"What  difference  does  it  make  what  I  want?"  Jack  par- 
ried, politely.     "I  pay  the  charter,  and  you're  insured 
against  all  risks.    It's  a  legitimate  working  proposition." 

"I  don't  know  as  I  care  to  charter,"  Captain  Ward  finally 
said,  after  numerous  leading  questions  designed  to  draw 
Jack  out.   "No." 

"Well,  there  are  others,"  Cummings  delivered  a  parting 
shot,  and  left  him. 

But  he  reflected  that  the  others  would  probably  be  the 
same.  They  would  know  he  had  something  good  in  sight. 
They  would  want  to  be  in  on  it.  They  would  hold  off  on  the 
chance  of  learning  what  he  proposed  to  tow  and  then  try  to 
get  the  work  themselves.  Tugboat  companies,  like  other 
well-established  concerns,  can  pull  a  variety  of  strings. 

No,  unless  he  had  a  tug  in  hand  and  that  contract  signed 
and  in  his  possession.  Jack  knew  that  his  chance  of  profit- 
ing by  that  opportunity  was  not  worth  much.  And  per- 
haps the  depressing  reflection  that  Nora  was  not  so  far 
wrong  in  her  appreciation  of  the  power  of  money  made 
Cummings  lie  awake  late  that  night  mulling  over  Hank 
Monk's  proposal.  Nora's  attitude,  her  father's  opinion, 
implied  if  not  expressed,  his  comparative  poverty — they 
trumpeted  a  challenge.  Cummings  was  young  enough  to 
crave  quick  action,  something  touched  with  the  spectacu- 
lar, rather  than  the  methodical  plodding  which  he  knew 
must  be  the  average  man's  way  to  a  competence.  This 
half-bitter  mood  rode  him  hard.  A  man,  he  said,  was  noth- 
ing. Money  was  the  god  that  commanded  worship.  It 
didn't  matter  what  you  thought,  how  you  felt,  who  you 
were — unless  you  had  the  coin.  And  if  you  had  it,  how  they 
would  dance  when  you  cracked  your  golden  whip!  It 
didn't  even  seem  to  matter  much  how  you  got  it,  so  long  as 
the  getting  didn't  land  you  in  jail. 

THAT  wasn't  Jack  Cummings'  real  philosophy.  But  he 
almost  persuaded  himself  that  it  was,  in  the  depres- 
sion of  a  mood.  He  smarted  under  a  sense  of  injury,  of 
frustration.  Given  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  he  would  have 
granted  the  local  Philistines  a  short  shrift.  Lying  with 
angry  eyes  toward  a  dusky  ceiling,  he  railed  at  the  golden 
apples  hanging  just  beyond  his  reach.  As  well  turn 
beachcomber!  Well,  hardly.  There  were  other  roads  to 
Rome. 

True,  Hank  Monk's  proposal  offered  no  definite  solution 
of  his  difficulty.  But  it  did  offer  a  little  profit  and  a 
temporary  escape  from  mooning.  Hank  wanted  to  borrow 
a  thousand  dollars.  Also  he  wanted  Jack  Cummings  as 
assistant  navigator  on  a  forthcoming  voyage  up  the  coast. 
Supplies  for  a  mining  camp  in  a  little  known  bight  far  out 
of  the  steamer  track,  and  a  tow  to  pick  up  on  the  way 
home.  Hank  hadn't  gone  into  details.  It  wasn't  necessary. 
Jack  Cummings  had  known  Hank  Monk  all  his  life.  It  was 
Hank's  boast  that  the  only  man  who  had  ever  persuaded 
him  to  accept  a  regular  paycheck  had  been  Jack's  father. 
But  Hank  had  been  on  his  own  for  years.  He  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  wild  man.    Cummings  senior  used  to  smile  over 
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that.  For  twenty  years  Hank  had  been  credited  with 
sundry  ventures  in  Chinese  immigrants,  opium,  contra- 
band of  variotis  sorts.  But  these  deviltries  were  hollow 
hearsay.  Neither  customs,  immigration  nor  police,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canada,  had  ever  caught  Hank  in  the  act.  He  did 
enough  legitimate  work  with  his  tubby  powerboat  to  makn 
sensible  men  doubt  his  piracy.  And  along  with  the  color- 
ful tale  of  his  deeds  that  passed  current  on  the  waterfroni , 
Hank  Monk  had  the  name  of  being  fanatically  loyal  to  h'\- 
word,  no  matter  where  or  how  or  to  whom  it  was  giver, 

"I'll  let  him  have  the  money,  and  I'll  take  a  trip  v  ;i 
him,"  Jack  resolved  at  last. 
"I'm  all  at  loose  ends.  There's 
nothing  in  sight  that  I  care  a 
whoop  about  right  now." 

Whereupon  he  resolutely 
turned  his  face  away  from  the 
reflection  of  a  street  light 
through  his  window,  and  slept. 


M  a  c  L  e  a  n '  8    IvHi  g  a  z  i  n  e 
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-^H,\  NCE  decreed  that 
lank  should  run  it  again, 
wii!\  -nilly,  before  so  very  long 
but  jiijit  then  it  wa.s  plain  sail- 
ing. 1'hey  turned  the  Gillard 
light,  slid  through  the  worst 
places  in  the  Euclataws  at 
dfiid  slack,  in  a  TP:^'■h  fif  water 


Quizz  Yourself 


OLD  Hank  stood  fluttering 
in  his  fingers  the  cheque 
Jack  Cummings  handed  him  ' 
across  the  Rover^s  cabin  table,  next 
morning. 

"Come  on  and  make  the  trip  with 
me,"  he  urged.  "It's  a  two-man  job." 

"I'll  come,"  Jack  agreed.  "I've 
nothing  else  to  do.  I'm  fed  up  with 
town." 

"I  wisht  I  had  you  for  a  partner,"  Hank 
Monk  said.  His  steely  old  eyes  warmed 
suddenly,  and  a  smile  wrinkled  his  weath- 
er-browned face.  "There's  ways  for  two 
men  to  make  big  money  along  this  coast 
with  aii  able  packet.  I've  made  plenty, 
but  I  ain't  been  as  careful  with  it  as  I 
might." 

IT  FLITTED  across  Jack  Cummings'  mind  that  he  might 
do  worse,  that  roving  in  search  of  opportunity  along  a 
picturesque  coast  might  be  more  to  his  taste  than  trudging 
concrete,  hoping  to  surprise  the  jade  around  the  corner. 
But  all  he  said  was: 

"When  do  you  want  to  start?" 

"To-night,  at  eleven-thirty,"  Hank  replied  promptly. 

"Why  the  midnight  hour?" 

"To  catch  a  slack  in  the  Narrows  here,  and  a  fair  tide  up 
the  coast.  Likewise  to  dodge  these  rip-roarin'  summer 
westerlies  that  blow  across  the  Gulf  every  day  now.  You 
be  here  on  the  float  at  eleven.  I'll  have  gas  and  grub  and 
cargo  aboard  by  then." 

"I'll  be-here,"  Jack  promised. 

At  eleven  sharp  he  stood  on  the  float  with  a  dunnage-bag 
at  his  feet  wondering  why  the  Rover's  berth  was  a  watery 
emptiness.  And  while  he  wondered  a  dark  bulk  topped 
by  dim  running-lights  nosed  in  out  of  the  fairway  and 
brought  up  beside  the  float  with  a  threshing  of  water  astern. 

Hank's  head  and  shoulders  thrust  out  a  pilot-house  win- 
dow. 

"All  set,"  he  grunted.    "Pile  aboard." 

Jack  heaved  up  his  bag,  and  followed  it  over  the  rail 
himself.  By  the  time  he  had  stowed  it  on  a  berth  in  the 
cabin  and  made  his  way  into  the  wheel-house  the  Rover 
was  backing  out  under  the  reverse  thrust  of  her  screw. 

"We're  off  'n'  away,"  Hank  drawled.  "Here  we  come 
an'  there  we  go  an'  where  we'll  stop  nobody  knows." 

Within  half  an  hour  the  outer  Narrows  light  lay  far 
astern.  The  radiant  eye  on  Point  Atkinson  winked  at  them 
in  Cyclopean  humor,  and  the  Rover  nodded  her  bluff  bow 
to  a  swell  rolling  in  vast  undulations  from  the  west. 

HANK  drove  west  by  north  until  dawn  silvered  the  sea. 
Then  he  bore  into  a  snug  cove.  They  cooked  break- 
fast, laid  down  to  sleep,  awoke  and  put  forth  again  at  mid- 
afternoon.  The  second  day  found  them  nearing  the 
Euclataw  Rapids.  To  catch  slack  water  in  that  troubled 
pass.  Hank  steered  into  the  narrow  channel  at  ten  in  the 
morning.  Just  above  Overfall  Point  a  fussy  gray  launch 
with  the  Blue  Ensign  at  her  stern  whistled  him  down. 

"Now  what  the  devil!"    Cummings  heard  him  mutter. 

But  the  government  vessel  merely  warned  him  to  hold 
off  for  a  few  minutes,  while  a  blast  was  fired  in  the  channel. 
They  lay  fifty  yards  part,  conversing  in  shouts.  And  while 
they  spoke  there  rose  a  muffled  boom,  a  smothered  roar. 
They  saw  a  cascade  of  water  leap  high  and  break  in  pearly 
spray.  Followed  by  a  hooting  whistle,  and  the  master  of 
the  gray  launch  called  that  the  way  was  clear. 

"So  they're  shootin'  the  top  off  Dover  Pinnacle,"  Hank 
remarked.  "That's  about  where  it  lays.  Used  to  could 
gee  it.    Hope  they  do  a  good  job." 

"Bad  rock,"  Cummings  answered.  He  leaned  out  the 
window,  staring  at  the  spot  as  they  swept  by.  "The  gover- 
nor lost  a  fine  tug  on  the  Pinnacle  about  the  time  I  was 
bom." 

"Yeah,  I  remember,"  Hank  nodded.  "She  sank  right 
below  the  Pinnacle  an'  never  come  up.  Well,  she  wasn't 
the  last.  This  ain't  no  place  for  any  boat  big  or  little  when 
the  tide's  strong.  I've  run  it  when  she  was  boiling,  but  I 
sure  don't  like  it." 


No  doubt  you  recall  Dr.  C.  K. 
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January  15  issue,  "What  Is  Your 
Child's  I.  Q  ?"  Scores  of  letters 
from  every  province  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  this  feature. 
How  would  you  like  to  test  your- 
self? An  interesting  intelligence 
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smooth  as  a  dinner-plate,  decep- 
tively placid,  as  if  by  its  fair 
seeming  it  would  entice  seafarers 
abroad  on  a  surface  that  in  an 

hour  would  seethe  and  foam  and  swirl  with  sinister  mutter- 
ings.  They  ran  the  Green  Points  a  few  miles  below  and 
bore  along  Cardero  Channel,  on  past  Helmeken  Island  with 
its  twin  tide-races,  and  bucked  the  channel  winds  of  John- 
stone Strait  without  mishap.  Wherefore  they  came  at 
last  to  a  point  mid-way  between  Blackfish  Sound  and  the 
stormy  outlook  of  Cape  Caution. 

Here,  among  a  cluster  of  small  wooded  islands,  they 
threaded  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  channels,  skirted  blind 
bays,  shaved  jutting  reefs  by  a  boat-length,  the  beat  of  the 
exhaust  throbbing  like  a  muffled  drum  between  mossy 
cliffs.  At  four  in  the  afternoon.  Hank  Monk  turned  the 
Rover's  bow  against  a  granite  wall.  The  wall  parted  in  a 
cleft.  Within  this  gateway  opened  a  tiny  bight,  with  tall 
trees  about  its  edge  casting  black  shadows  on  the  green 
water.  And  at  the  bight's  head  a  squat  purse-seiner  lay 
anchored,  so  close  inshore  that  she  seemed  one  with  the 
drooping  boughs  of  the  spruce.  Hank  slowed  down,  sidled 
up  to  this  waiting  craft. 

"Here's  where  we  unload,"  Hank  said  under  his  breath. 
"Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  mouth  shut.  Pass  those 
fellows  a  line  to  make  fast — and  stand  pat." 

A  little  mystified,  as  much  by  Hank's  tone  as  by  his 
words.  Jack  passed  a  line  and  saw  it  made  fast.  Then  he 
walked  aft.  A  short,  red-faced  man  with  a  sailor's  cap 
askew  on  his  bullet  head  stepped  lightly  across  to  the  Rov- 
er's deck. 

"Well,"  he  said  briskly  to  Hank.  "You  got  a  load  for 
me?" 

"I  have,"  Hank  assured  him.  "You  understand  I'm  to 
collect  cash,  don't  you?" 

"I  get  you.  Your  money's  ready.  Pay  you  now  if  you 
say  so." 

"All  right,"  Hank  grunted.  "It's  all  under  this  hatch. 
A  hundred  cases." 

Immediately  a  hitch  developed.  The  seiner's  captain 
lifted  his  hands  to  heaven  and  cursed  the  stupidity  of 
landsmen. 

"I  told  that  boob  in  Vancouver  to  send  me  ninety  cases," 
he  stormed.  "I  told  him.  I  wrote  it.  Not  seventy-five 
nor  a  hundred  and  ten,  but  ninety— Tiinetj/.  Damn  his  soul, 
can't  he  hear  or  read  or  count  figures?  I'll  take  ninety, 
and  pay  for  ninety,  and  that's  all!" 

"Fair  enough,"  Hank  agreed.  "You  take  what  you 
ordered." 

Jack  Cummings  sat  down  on  a  corner  of  the  cabin  and 
soothed  himself  with  a  cigarette.  A  light  was  beginning  to 
dawn  on  him.    He  watched  the  cargo  come  up  through  the 
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uncovered  hatch,  pass  across  decks  and  disappear  below 
on  the  other  craft.  The  mining  supplies  were  liquid- 
twelve  bottles  to  the  case,  brands  not  wholly  unknown  to 
Jack  Cummings.  He  dangled  his  feet,  blew  smoke,  and 
said  nothing. 

PRESENTLY  the  transaction  was  completed.  The 
seiner  cast  off  Hank's  lines,  hauled  his  anchor,  clanged 
his  engine-room  gong,  and  departed  without  ceremony. 
Hank  stood  looking  down  into  his  own  hold,  where  the  ten 
left-overs  stood.  He  held  a  great  sheaf  of  banknotes  in  one 
hand. 

"Darn  the  luck,"  he  gnunbled.  "I  wish  I  was  rid  of 
them." 

He  looked  at  Jack  Cummings,  and  a  sheepish  sort  of  grin 
wrinkled  his  features. 

"You  damned  old  pirate!"  Jack  exclaimed.  "You  rung 
me  in  on  a  bootlegging  expedition.  Hank,  I  didn't  think 
that  of  you." 

"'Taint  no  bootleggin'  expedition,  either,"  Hank  de- 
fended stoutly.  "A  boot>legger's  a  guy  that  peddles 
whiskey.  All  we  done  is  to  act  as  a  common  carrier.  It's 
freight,  that's  what." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  Jack  demanded.  "You 
didn't  have  to  lie  to  me  about  it." 

"Them's  hard  words,  son,"  Hank  replied  mildly.  "I 
never  lied  to  a  man  yet.  Think.  I  told  you  minin'  supplies 
— I  just  didn't  say  what  sort  of  supplies.  That's  true — 
only  it  don't  go  far  enough.  That  stuff's  goin'  straight  to 
the  Surf  Inlet  camp,  I  understand.  Not  that  I  care  a  hoot 
where  it  goes.  They  was  willin'  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
haulin'  it  here."  ^ 

"Suppose  we'd  got  pinched,"  Jack  went  on.  "Been  a 
sweet  mess  for  me,  eh?  Whiskey  running.  What's  the 
penalty?  A  year  in  clink?  A  thousand  dollar  fine?  The 
boat  confiscated.  Gee  whiz,  Hank!  My  money  would 
have  been  burned  up  too.  By  jove,  you  are  a  sweet  old 
pirate." 

"Aw,  come  on,  be  a  sport,"  Hank  pleaded.  "We  ain't 
got  caught.  Maybe  I  should  'a  give  it  to  you  straight. 
They  don't  confiscate  anything  but  the  whisky.  They 
can't  fine  you  more'n  fifty  dollars.  An'  this  packet's  in- 
sured for  twenty-five  hundred.  I  had  it  fixed  before  I  left 
town  so  if  she  burned  or  sunk  you  got  your  money  first. 
\,  protected  you  thataway.  This  here  prohibition  law  in 
B.  C.'s  a  joke.    Dam  it,  don't  be  sore." 

JACK  laughed  at  the  lugubrious  expression  on  Hank 
Monk's  face. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "We'll  let  it  go  as  it  is— seeing  it's 
too  late  now  to  do  anything  else.  Is  that  tow  back  a  pipe 
dream  too?" 

"I  s'pose  you'll  want  me  to  make  affidavit  to  everything 
after  this,"  Hank  grinned.  "No,  there's  an  empty  scow  at 
the  Rendezvous  Islands  waiting  for  us  to  tow  back.  Sixty 
dollars  in  that." 

Hank  threw  the  hatch  covers  on.  Then  he  went  into  the 
cabin.  When  Jack  came  down  a  minute  later  Hank  was 
counting  money.  He  finished,  and  pushed  a  sheaf  over  to 
Jack  Cummings. 

"Count  it,"  he  said  briefly. 

Jack  thumbed  over  the  bills.  He  looked  across  the 
table  at  Hank. 

"Are  you  splitting  with  me?"  he  asked. 

"Sure.    I  aimed  to  do  that.    I  said  I  would,  didn't  I?" 

"What  easy  money,"  Cimimings  murmured.  "No 
wonder  a  man  will  take  a  chance.  Well,  where  do  we  go 
from  here?" 

"Back  to  town,  and  we  go  right  now,"  Hank  declared. 

He  started  his  engine,  and  the  Rover  passed  out  into  the 
channel.  While  she  plowed  south.  Jack  curled  up  on  a 
berth  in  the  cabin  and  chuckled  to  himself — now  that  he 
was  no  longer  even  mildly  annoyed.  Hank's  little  stroke, 
which  had  netted  them  close  to  six  hundred  dollars  each, 
was  illegal,  inasmuch  as  it  dealt  with  the  transport  of 
whisky  in  a  manner  proscribed  by  the  local  legislation 
affecting  commerce  in  bottled  headaches.  Prohibition  in 
British  Columbia  became  a  joke  as  soon  as  people  grew 
aware  that  in  voting  to  abolish  grog-shops  they  had  deliver- 
ed themselves  to  home-breWs  and  moonshine.  The  thirsty, 
it  appears,  are  most  niunerous  in  times  of  drought.  The 
curious  anomaly  in  the  Provincial  Law  was  that  a  man 
could  legitimately  buy  a  cellarful  or  a  trainload  of  hard 
liquor.  It  was  legal  to  have  and  to  hold.  It  was  only  il- 
legal to  sell.  Whereupon  the  bootlegger  called  the  law 
blessed  and  flourished  in  the  land. 

TF  HANK  MONK  had  set  out  to  rob  a  man's  house  Jack 
•*■  would  have  been  shocked  and  disgusted  at  finding  him- 
self unwittingly  a  participant.  But  Hank  had  merely  under- 
taken to  deliver  a  hundred  cases  of  a  well-known  brand  at  a 
given  point  on  a  lonely  coast.  He  had  acted,  for  a  consider- 
ation, as  a  common  carrier.  What  Hank  had  done  strikes 
the  citizenry  in  those  parts  as  a  sporting  proposition.  And 
that  was  the  way  it  struck  Jack  Cummings. 

Nevertheless  the   undertaking  seemed  to    lack  spice. 
The  press  of  North    America  has  variously  recorded  cer- 
tain sensational  features  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  bottled' 
goods.    It  may  be  that  such  affairs  are  now  and  then  trans-  j 


acted  with  much  6clat,  not  to  say  pistol  exercise,  and  fast 
motor-cars  racing  across  country  in  the  dark  o'  the  moon. 
But  this  was  a  dull  thing  indeed.  Not  a  thrill  in  the  whole 
proceeding. 

Jack  Cummings  had  forgotten  the  ten  surplus  cases  in 
the  Rover's  hold.  He  had  no  occasion  to  remember  them 
until  they  came  again  to  Green  Point  Rapids  and  ran 
them  on  a  strongly  flooding  tide. 

"I  guess  I'll  lay  up  behind  that  there  island,"  Hank  ob- 
served. "No  use  hitting  the  Euclataws  with  this  sort  of 
tide.    She's  whooping." 

He  shifted  the  boat's  head.  As  they  drew  near  the  bight 
formed  by  a  curving  island  Hank  Monk's  roving  eye  spot- 
ted a  gray  vessel  driving  out  of  Blind  Channel. 

"Darn  it,"  he  grumbled.  "I  wish  we  was  rid  of  them 
extra  cases.  I  ain't  a  bootlegger,  and  I  don't  like  boot- 
leggin'  chances.  But  it  looks  like  we  got  to  take  that  sort 
of  chance.  That's  a  Provincial  Police  boat,"  he  explained. 
"Don't  know  as  I'll  drop  the  hook  here,  with  them  guys 
handy.  Bein'  all  pretty  good  at  samplin'  whisky  they  can 
smell  it  a  mile." 

He  changed  his  course  a  little.  The  gray  cruiser  followed 
suit. 

"Kinda  looks  like  he  was  foUowin'  me,"  Hank  observed. 
"I'll  see." 

HE  SHIFTED  the  helm  and  bore  off  for  the  north- 
em  side  of  Cardero  Chan- 
nel. The  police  boat  swimg  on 
the  same  course.  More,  her 
whistle  shrilled  the  "lay-to" 
signal. 

He  put  the  Rover  on  a  true 
course  for  the  Euclataws  and 
studied  his  watch. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
Jack  asked  curiously. 

"Run  for  it,"  Hank  made 
terse  reply.  "I  know  that  pack- 
et. She  makes  eight  knots.  I 
make  seven  and  a  half.  Take 
her  better'n  two  hours  to  run  us 
down.  By  that  time  it  ought  to 
be  dark.  Then  we  douse  lights 
and  slip  her.  It  ought  to  be 
dark  before  we  hit  the  Euclat- 
aws." 

"And  if  it  isn't?" 

"Tie  a  hunk  of  ballast  to  each 
case  an'  sink  'em.  That'll  cost 
me  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bones  hard-earned  money.  Or 
run  the  rapids.    He  won't." 

Hank  got  his  engine  to  its 
maximum  speed  and  held  his 
course.  Behind,  the  gray 
cruiser  gained  by  inches.  She 
whistled  once  more,  sharp  im- 
perative blasts  that  went  un- 
heeded; then  settled  doggedly 
to  a  stem  chase. 

The  shadows  were  closing  in 
on  the  narrow  waters  when 
Nodales  Channel  opened  to 
starboard. 

"Try  Nodales,"  Jack  suggest- 
ed. "You'll  lose  him  between 
here  and  Discovery  Passage." 

Hank  shook  his  head. 

"Euclataws  is  a  better  chance. 
Might  run  slap  into  another 
government  boat  down  Nodales. 
Euclataws  for  us.  She'll  be 
whoopin'.  I  don't  think  he'll 
tackle  it." 

"But  you  will?" 

Hank  nodded. 

"I've  done  it  before.  It'll 
scare  you,  but  we'll  make  it." 

"I  went  through  once  when 
it  was  boiling."  Cummings 
grinned.  "I've  an  idea  what 
it's  hke." 

'"S  like  goin'  over  the  top," 
Hank  growled.  "Nobody  likes 
it,  but  its  gotta  be  done.  I 
never  been  caught  with  the 
goodayet." 

M 

pAR  ahead  they  began  to 
*  hear  a  faint  murmur.  Dusk 
was  blurring  the  shorelines.  Be- 
hind them  a  scant  five  hundred 
yards  the  police  boat  plowed 
»long,  creeping  closer  and  grow- 
ing dim  with  the  gathering 
night.  Ahead  the  murmur  grew 
to  a  rumble,  the  deep-voiced 
■ong  of  broken  water. 
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"I  don't  like  it  nuch,"  Hank  said.  "You  say,  Jack— I 
got  them  cases  all  weighted.  Do  we  heave  'em  over  an' 
turn  back?    Or  do  v  e  run  the  Rapids?" 

"We  run,"  Jack  Cummings  declared  instantly.  There 
was  a  mild  excitement  stirring  in  him,  the  defiance  of  the 
pursued  for  his  pursuer,  the  stimulus  of  chances  to  be  taken, 
of  risks  to  be  run. 

Hank  took  the  wheel.  Under  his  orders  Jack  closed  and 
made  fast  each  port,  each  door,  window,  and  companion 
slide.    The  after  hatch  was  battened  tight. 

And  as  they  shot  down  the  smooth  green  incline  thatwas 
bordered  by  a  foaming  line  of  whirlpools  where  an  enor- 
mous back  eddy  flung  itself  against  the  straight  current, 
forming  waves  that  reared  and  broke  both  ways  from  the 
crest.  Jack  shouted  in  Hank  Monk's  ear: 

"They  turned  back." 

Hank  grinned.  But  his  eyes  never  left  the  confused  area 
at  the  rapids'  foot,  and  he  only  opened  his  mouth  briefly 
to  say,  "hang  on,"  as  the  Rover  plunged  into  the  broken 
water,  among  the  boils,  the  great  swirls,  the  snaky  cross- 
currents that  rolled  and  twisted  and  swung  her  as  if  they 
meant  to  make  an  end  of  her  then  and  there. 

Then  they  were  through,  moving  swiftly  toward  the 
Gillard  light  on  the  breast  of  a  straight,  sweeping  current, 
riding  on  an  even  keel,  disdaining  the  petty  swirls.  Hank 
reached  for  a  cigarette. 

"That's  the  worst,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "The 
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overfall's  not  so  bad.    We'll  go  right  throughsafe enough." 
And  through  they  went,  past  Gillard  and  over  the  noisy 

agitation  of  the  overfall. 

"I  guess  they  blowed  the  Pinnacle  off  good,"  Hank  said, 

peering  over  the  dusky  channel.    "I  don't  see  even  a  ripple 

where  its  head  used  to  make  a  white  patch." 

T  IGHTS  glowed  on  the  Stuart  Island  shore.  They 
■L/  flicked  past.  The  Rover  did  her  seven  and-a-half 
knots.  The  current  lent  them  ten  knots  more.  The  boils 
that  broke  out  here  ^d  there,  and  whirlpools  that  grew 
from  the  size  of  a  washtub  to  a  fifty  foot  span,  kept  mono- 
tony at  a  distance. 
"Nothin'  to  it,  now." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  Hank's  mouth  before 
the  Rover  took  a  sharp  list.  The  boil,  a  deflected  current 
shooting  up  from  below  with  terrific  force,  lifted  her  bodily 
and  seemed  to  bear  her  aside  as  if  some  monster  of  the  deep 
carried  her  on  his  slimy  back.  And  with  that  a  terrific 
thump  sounded  aft.  The  stern  rose.  Wood  cracked.  A 
shuddering  pound  began  in  the  motor.  Their  speed  ceased 
—they  brought  up  all  standing,  and  the  current  streamed 
by. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike!  There's  no  rocks  here,"  Hank 
gasped,  and  stared  for  one  brief  instant  at  Jack  Cummings. 
Hank's  face  was  comical  in  its  incredulous  dismay. 

Then  he  kicked  the  clutch  free.  The  pounding  stopped. 
They  ran  aft,  to  discover  a  tap- 
ering spar,  driven  through  the 
hull  from  the  bottom,  standing 
four  foot  clear  above  the  broken 
deck  planking,  and  a  sound  of 
water  gurgling  in  below. 

HANK  MONK  uttered  a 
plaintive  oath  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  damage.  But  he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  overcome  by 
any  emergency.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  clearly  therefore 
Hank's  first  act  was  to  light  a 
lantern.  When  he  flashed  the 
light  pver  the  c'ecks  they  both 
swore  in  astonishment. 

"It's  a  masthead,"  Hank  de- 
clared. "Lookit.  We've  been 
spiked  on  a  sunken  wreck." 

That  was  obvicus.  The  spar 
on  which  the  Rover  hung  im- 
paled was  capped  by  a  three- 
eyed  mast-withe  of  galvanized 
iron.  From  the  eyes  there  led 
down  three  wire  cable  stays, 
presumably  to  the  stemhead 
and  chain-plates  of  a  submerged 
hull.  Hank  grabbed  a  pikepole 
and  sounded  overside,  encount- 
ering here  and  there  n  solid 
body.  They  knocked  off  the 
hatch  covers  and  stepped  down 
into  eighteen  inches  of  water 
weakly  flavored  with  whisky, 
the  contribution  of  a  smashed 
case. 

"I  don't  know  what  we  can 
do,"  Hank  growled.  "She's 
fillin'  up  aft.  Can't  frap  the 
hole  'cause  we  can't  pry  our- 
selves off  this  darned  stick.  It 
spiked  us  like  stickin'  a  tooth- 
pick through  a  cardboard  bo« 
when  that  big  boil  heaved  it  up 
under  us.    Blast  the  luck  ." 

Cursing  the  luck,  however, 
did  not  help  them— and  Hank 
Monk  believed  in  action.  Since 
they  could  not  get  free  they 
secured  themselves  against  the 
spar  tearing  a  bigger  hole  by 
lashing  it  rigidly  to  the  towing 
bitts.  Then  Hank  tried  his 
engine  again.  He  found  that  he 
could  turn  his  propellor  slowly 
without  much  pounding.  If  the 
midship  bulkhead  held  they 
would  float,  even  if  deep  by  the 
stern.  But  while  the  current 
swept  them  along  and  the  sea 
poured  in  through  that  hole  in 
the  bottom  they  got  steerageway 
and  Hank  edged  in  toward  the 
western  shore,  where  thfre  wa? 
a  sloping  beach. 

A  back  eddy  f.i'orod  them. 
The   Rover  worked  into  dead 
water,  dragging  beneath  her  the 
sunken  weight  of  tl  ■ 
and  thpy  touched  h<> 
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WHO  STRANGLES  THE  FARMERS? 


KEEPING  in  mind  the  thought  that  we  mast         D 
unify  Canada   to  the  one  aim  of  building        ■'-' 
up  a  great  nation — and  swiftly  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  her  War  Debts-  the  first  big  snags 
encountered  are  the  indisputable  facts — 

We  are  losing  our  population  faster  than  we  are  build- 
ing it  up,  our  loss  since  Confederation  being  more  than 
four  million,  which  with  natural  increase  would  have  given 
us  fourteen  millions  more  people  than  we  have  to-day. 
If  we  had  not  lost  those  people,  we  would  have  close  on 
twenty-four  million  people  in  Canada  to-day;  and  our  War 
Debt  would  stand  at  $100  a  head  instead  of  $300;  su.d  in- 
stead of  rail  deficits,  we  would  be  building  more  railroads 
for  more  traffic;  and  rates  would  have  come  down  to  meet 
legal  requirements  as  to  divi- 
dends, not  exceeding  ten  per 
cent.  '^' .:y«7i' 

We  are  undergoing  "invisible  tf^^ 

annexation,"  however  much  we 
may  stiffen  at  the  word.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
ghastly  ironies  of  fate,  that  we 
throw  fits  over  "political  an- 
nexation," when  we  are  all  the 
time  suffering  "invisible  annex- 
ation" of  our  population,  to 
the  extent  of  almost  twice  our 

retention  of  population.  The  United  States  does  not  want 
to  annex  another  foot  of  foreign  territory,  though,  like  all 
nations,  they  are  driving  for  foreign  trade.  Cuba  fell  to 
the  United  States;  and  they  gave  it  to  its  own  people.  The 
Philippines  fell  to  the  United  States  and  all  that  prevents 
the  Philippines  going  back  to  its  own  people  is  the  fear  of 
the  pro-Japanese  agitation.  If  the  United  States  wanted 
more. territory,  it  would  have  kept  Mexico,  when  it  cap- 
tured the  capital  in  1848;  and  all  that  keeps  the  United 
States  from  straightening  Mexico's  tangle  to-day  is  the 
fear  of  getting  Mexico  on  her  hands  as  a  legacy  of  war.  Yet 
while  we  have  hooted  "annexation"  from  sheer  lack  of 
international  prosperity,  we  have  been  suffering  an  invis- 
ible economic  annexation  of  millions  of  Canadians. 

We  are  losing  our  population  because  we  are  failing  to 
anchor  the  essential  producers  down  to  the  soil  with  a 
greater  degree  of  prosperity  as  essential  producers  than 
they  can  achieve  with  an  easier  life  and  shorter  hours-  as 
middlemen,  dealing  in  the  essential  products  as  brokers. 

And  we  are  failing  to  anchor  the  essential  producers 
down  with  prosperity  because  as  a  nation  Canada  is  not 
delivering  to  the  world  a  tenth  of  the  natural  wealth,  lying 
dormant  in  farm  and  forest  and  mine,  which  the  world 
markets  demand. 

Crop   Shortage   in   Europe? 

OANADA  is  failing  to  deliver  her  natiiral  wealth  lying 
^^  dormant  in  farm  and  forest  and  mine,  because,  in  the 
words  of  her  producer,  she  is  not  making  enough  profit 
on  what  she  is  delivering  to  induce  her  to  deliver  more. 
In  many  cases,  the  essential  producer  on  farm  and  in  for- 
est and  in  mine,  when  he  has  paid  the  year's  costs,  does 
not  receive  enough  in  price  returns  to  pay  these  costs,  and 
finds  himself  bankrupt,  or  so  nearly  bankrupt,  that  he 
quits — and  leaves  Canada. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this;  Europe  is  short  of  cereals, 
horribly,  starvingly  short  of  cereals;  and  bound  to  be  still 
shorter  in  the  next  year  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  re- 
ports of  big  crops  in  Europe  for  the  last  years  have  proved 
to  be  bunk.  Roumanian  crops,  on  which  Central  Europe 
was  counting,  have  not  materialized.  Russian  crops  are 
nil  and  will  be  nil  until  it  is  safe  for  the  peasants  to  raise 
more  than  they  need  for  themselves;  and  in  the  rest  of 
Europe— France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain— the 
people  are  not  raising  as  much  grain  as  they  need. 

The  producer  rightly  asks:  "Why  should  I  increase  pro- 
duction, if  I  can't  get  my  wheat  and  oats  and  beef  and  but- 
ter and  cheese  and  potatoes  and  apples  across  the  bridge 
without  paying  so  much  in  transit  there  is  nothing  left  for 
me?" 

The  worker — whether  unionized  labor,  or  open  shop, — 
rightly  asks:  "Why  bring  in  more  producers,  more  work- 
men, more  immigrants,  if  the  people  now  in  Canada  are 
not  clearing  enough  to  pay  them  to  increase  production?" 

Say  the  workmen:  "We  are  not  going  to  consent  to  a 
lower  wage  level  brought  about  by  hordes  of  unemployed 
immigrants,  unless  the  cost  of  living  comes  down." 
_  Say  the  food  producers:  "We  can't  bring  the  cost  of 
living  down  by  increasing  food  supplies;  unless  we  clear 
expenses  and  make  money  on  what  we  do  produce." 

Say  the  railroads:  "We  can't  reduce  freights  until  wag- 
es come  down.  We  can't  reduce  freights,  when  our  total 
freight  tonnage  is  decreasing  every  day,  and  to  keep  from 
going  bankrupt,  we  havevto  cut  down  time,  close  stations, 
and  lay  off  workers  from  one  to  two  days  a  week." 

Say  the  shippers:  "We  can't  ship  more,  unless  the  re- 
turns pay  us  more  than  the  cost  of  freight." 
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The  result  is  a  beautiful  deadlock  that  is  every  day  slow- 
ing down  the  wheels.  Less  freight  moving.  More  rail- 
workers  laid  off.  Less  buying  power  by  farmer  and  labor 
man.  Poorer  collections  and  poorer  sales  by  store,  im- 
plement company  and  factory. 

Let  us  go  on  and  answer  the  essential  producer's  first 
demand— "How  do  you  expect  us  to  increase  output, 
when  we  aren't  making  enough  to  pay  the  costs  of  what  we 
produce  now?" 

A  Chip  on  Your  Shoulder 
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Wi 
down  to  this  pomt  in 
Canada's  development,  some- 
body gets  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  glint  in  his  eye,  and  re- 
torts; "You  are  running  down 
Canada.  You  are  hurting  Can- 
ada. The  essential  producer 
is  making  money,"  and  so  on, 
and  so  on. 
Being  supersensitive  will  nev- 
er remedy  causes;  and  Canada  need  not  be  supersensitive; 
for  the  same  causes  that  have  robbed  the  producer  of  his 
full  share  of  prosperity  in  Canada,  have  been  reacting  on 
the  farmers'  prosperity  in  other  lands. 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  Agriculture  is  suffering  the 
worst  collapse  in  thirty  years,  the  following  facts  may  be 
noted:  The  farmers  sold  their  produce  in  the  United 
States  in  1921  at  $8,000,000,000  less  than  in  1919:  but  there 
was  no  drop  in  the  cost  of  the  things  the  farmer  bought 
until  just  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  when  the  price  of  imple- 
ments was  reduced  ten  per  cent  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  Georgia,  in  Kansas,  in  Oklahoma,  in  Missouri,  in 
Washington,  it  costs  four  times  more  to  market  farm  pro- 
duce than  to  grow  it. 

When  wheat  was  selling  at  $2.20  for  the  grain  grower  in 
1920,  puffed  wheat  was  selling  at  $36  for  a  bushel. 

When  wool  was  selling  at  65c  for  the  wool  grower,  three 
pounds  of  wool  mixed  with  shoddy  for  a  suit  cost  the 
farm  buyer  $25,  or  an  all  wool  suit  for  which  the  farmer 
had  received  slightly  over  $3  for  the  raw  wool,  came  back 
to  the  farmer  at  a  price  of  $75.  One  of  the  best  sheep  grow- 
ers in  the  Maritime  Provinces  declared  he  could  give  away 
enough  wool  to  make  five  suits;  and  by  the  time  it  had 
passed  through  all  the  multiplicity  of  middlemen  between 
him  and  the  manufacturer  and  from  the  manufacturer 
back  to  him,  each  of  the  suits  would  cost  legitimately  $75. 
Farm  incomes  for  1921,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  where  there  were  any  incomes  at  all,  were  less  than 
3  per  cent  on  invested  capital. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  Farm  Federation  held  a  dinner 
in  Washington.  The  dinner  check  was  $11.  The  produc- 
ers' returns  from  that  dinner  check  were  82e.  The  num- 
ber of  middlemen,  who  had  taken  toll  all  the  way  of  from 
5  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  and  100  per  cent  was  ten  between 
the  farmer's  field  and  the  city  table. 

Where  the  rail  worker's  yearly  wage  averaged  $1,640  for  an 
eight  hour  day  in  1921,  the  farmer  averaged  $460  for  a 
thirteen  hour  day. 

In  New  York  State  alone  in  1919,  35,000  people  aban- 
doned country  life  for  city  life;  and  in  1920,  40,000. 

In  1820,  of  the  United  States  population  of  8,000,000, 
87  per  cent  lived  on  farms.  In  1920,  of  the  United  States 
population  of  105,000,000,  only  32  per  cent  lived  on  farms. 

Grain    Versus    Breakfast    Food 

WITH  a  different  scale  of  costs  and  a  different  climate, 
in  Canada  it  costs  $12  an  acre  to  seed,  harvest  and 
deliver  wheat.  The  price  in  one  province  ranat80cto$1.00, 
in  the  other  60  to  80c.  The  average  yield  was  thirteen 
bushels  an  acre.  Those  who  had  above  the  average 
made  money.  Those  who  didn't,  and  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  were  in  the  majority,  lost.  Those  who  got 
only  60c,  lost  over  $4  an  acre. 

At  prices  to  the  farmer  to-day,  it  would  take  one-third 
of  a  bushel  of  onions  to  buy  a  handkerchief,  6  bushels  of 
cabbages  to  buy  a  dinner  in  town,  170  pounds  of  wool  to 
buy  a  farmer  a  suit,  and  the  hides  of  ten  steers  to  buy  a 
farmer  a  pair  of  top  boots. 

Fanners  furnish  36  per  cent  of  the  bases  of  all  manufao- 
tiired  products  and  40  per  cent  of  the  buyers  of  manufac- 
tured products  in  the  United  States;  so  that  when  a  great 
mail  order  house  was  asked  how  it  cleared  over  $11,000,000 
in  1920  and  lost  over  $16,000,000  in  1921,  it  had  to 
answer  that  it  was  paralysis  of  the  farmers'  buying  power, 
which  had  crippled  it. 

At  present  prices,  it  takes  five  acres  of  corn  to  buy  a 
suit  of  clothes;    so  if  the  family  numbers  five,  25  acres 


Tmust  be  set  aside  for  outside  clothes.    Corn  at  20c 
a  bushel  equals  coal  at  $10  a  ton.  WTierefuel  costs 
$150  a  year  on  the  prairie,  you  can  figure  how 
many  acres  of  corn  must  be  set  aside  for  fuel; 
and  how  many  for  boots  at  $12  to  $20  a  pair; 
how  many  for  hats  for  five  heads.      Then  see  how  much 
corn  is  left  to  pay  costs  and  interest  on  investment.     It 
will  take  a  bushel  of  corn   for  a  linen  collar  to  go  to 
church,   and  3  bushels  for  the  necktie;  and  each  man 
can  work  out  the  other  items  of  his  own  apparel. 

Then  do  it  on  Canadian  Western  wheat  at  80c  a  bushel, 
the  average  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  wardrobes 
would  stand  something  like  this: 

Hats  for  five  members  of  family  at  $5  each 25 .  00 

All  wool  suits,  father  and  two  sons  at  $75 225 .  00 

Dresses  for  mother  and  daughter  at  $25,  home  made  50 .  00 

Outdoor  coats,  family  of  five  at  $25 125.00 

Boots,  5  pairs,  average  $7 35 .  00 

Stockings,  2  pairs  each  (10)  at  $1.25 12 .  50 

Underwear  $5  each   25 .  00 

Gloves  at  $2  each     10.00 

Overshoes  at  $2  each     ...  10 .  00 

Tiesat$leach   500 

Collars  at  25c  (2  for  each)     2.50 

$525 . 00 
Where  The  Money  Goes 

AT  80c  a  bushel,  the  winter  clothes  will  stand  656  plus 
bushels;  or  at  an  average  of  13  bushels  to  the  acre  50  acres 
of  wheat  to  clothe  the  family.  Next  on  the  prairie  is  the 
coal  bill  at  $14  to  $20  a  ton.  A  family  of  five  will  do  well 
to  keep  this  to  $150.  It  costs  nje  more  than  that  in  a 
mild  climate.  This  stands  almost  200  bushels  more  or  at 
an  average  of  13  bushels— 15  acres  more.  Then  there  are 
the  binder,  the  double  box  wagon,  the  mower,  the  gang 
plow,  the  drill,  the  disc,  the  binder  twine,  the  rake,  the 
harrow— another  1,200  or  1,500  bushels  or  the  output  of 
115  acres.  The  year's  costs  have  now  consumed  180 
acres.  There  are  horses,  food,  interest  on  investment, 
such  casuals  as  illness,  schooling,  a  broken  implement. 
How  much  is  left  on  a  320  acre  farm;  and  the  average  farm 
is  not  320  acres?     It  is  160. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  implement  companies  of  the 
world  sold  only  35  per  cent  as  much  in  1921  as  in  1920,  and 
collected  only  ten  per  cent  to  thirteen  per  cent  on  former 
sales,  and  in  many  cases  registered  lossi 

When  the  farmers'  buying  power  is  paralyzed,  the  wheels 
stop  going  round  from  the  factory  to  home  sewing  machin- 
es. 

Of  what  does  it  profit  to  boast  in  face  of  these  facts  that 
the  United  States  has  228,786,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
export,  and  Canada  raised  294,000,000  bvishels  of  which 
probably  over  100,000,000  busshels  will  go  out  as  first 
grade?  What  does  it  profit  the  dairy  farmer  that  condens- 
ed milk  exports  hav.e  increased  from  a  million  in  1914  to 
125,000,000  now? 

What  do  all  these  big  aggregates  profit,  if  the  producer 
of  them  is  not  getting  the  profit  but  going  bankrupt  in  the 
game? 

These  facts  and  figures  on  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  should  allay  Canada's  supersensitiveness  about  hard 
times  among  her  farmers.  She  can  acknowledge  the  facts 
without  feeling  she  is  giving  Canada  a  black  eye,  if  the 


question  is  asked — When  conditions  are  bearing  as  hard 
on  the  American  farmer  as  on  the  Canadian  farmer,  then 
how  do  these  conditions  account  for  our  loss  of  population, 
and  not  for  a  similar  loss  of  population  to  the  United 
States? 

Think  a  moment — they  do  account  for  a  similar  flux 
of  population  in  the  United  States;  but  when  the  popula- 
tion leaves  the  American  farm  as  60,000  did  in  Ohio  last 
year  and  40,000  in  New  York,  they  only  move  from  the 
Continued  on  page  61 
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STOP  THE  BATTLE  FOR  LUNCH 


THERE  are  nights  when  I  awake  from 
my  sleep  and  laugh  sardonically  at 
the  grim  joke  Fate  played  upon  me 
the  day  a  friend  wrote  telling  of  the  chance 
for  new  adventures  and  large  pay  fighting 
in  the  Spanish  Legion,  or — as  it  was  generally  known 
in  Spain — The  Legion  of  Strangers.   And,  as  I  laugh,  the 
echo  of  it  seems  to  ring  back  from  the  walls  of  evil-smelling, 
rat-infested  billets  in  far-off  Northern  Africa,  and  I  fancy 
I  can  hear  the  measured  "tap,  tap,  tap."  of  a  Spanish 
sentry's  feet  out  beybnd  in  the  midnight  silence  of  a  filthy 
Moorish  street.    I  can  then  imagine  myself  prone  on  an 
earthern  floor  without  even  a  great-coat  for 
covering — lying  there  on  the  broad  of  my 
back  wondering  whether  I  were  really  in 
my  right  senses  when,  after  demobilization 
from  the  Canadian  Army  at  Quebec,  I  re- 
turned to  London,  England,  to  offer  my 
services  in  the  "shock  forces"  the  Spaniards 
were  gathering  up  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  fight  in  Morocco. 

I  laugh  because  there  was  really  a  droll 
side  to  it  all,  especially  to  a  Canuck  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  flummery 
and  quixotism  of  the  Latin  races.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  those  other  things — the  vile 
prisons,  the  punishments  inflicted  and  the 
deceptions  practised  on  us — it  would  all 
seem  like  a  comic  opera  inset  in  my  life 
experience.  There  comes  back  a  memory  of 
fussy,  swash-buckling  Spanish  officers,  who 
told  us  solemnly  that  had  their  methods 
been  employed  the  Great  War  would  not 
have  lasted  more  than  a  year  at  the  most; 
visions  also  of  haphazard  guerilla  raids 
which  they  called  battles  and  tiny  artillery 
that  they  toted  about  from  place  to  place 
on  the  backs  of  mules. 

Most  of  all  I  laugh  at  memory  pictures 
of  our  own  tatterdemalion  army,  half- 
naked  most  of  the  time  and  numbering  in 
its  ranks  men  of  every  race  and  creed  as 
well  as  the  riff-raff  and  criminal  refugees  from  every  port 
of  call  in  the  world — white,  black,  yellow  and  brown  men 
— adventurers  all,  similar  to  those  far-famed  men  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion,  ready  to  stake  their  lives  on  a 
throw  of  the  dice,  and  just  as  ready,  some  of  them,  to  take 
another  man's  life  for  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  bitter  Spanish 
wine.  Well  were  we  named  by  the  Spaniards  the  Legion  of 
Strangers. 

I  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  had  seen  four  years  of 
active  service  in  France  and  was  a  married  man  without  a 
job  in  sight  when  I  was  afflicted  with  the  itchy  heel  of  the 
soldier.  I  had  been  an  electrician  in  Toronto  when  I  en- 
listed for  the  Great  War,  but  I  came  back  to  Canada  in  a 
restless,  disorganized  mood.  I  don't  believe  I  could  have 
then  settled  dowTi  even  had  there  been  a  job  in  sight  be- 
cause of  a  nervousness  that  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  in- 
juries I  received  when  I  was  trampled  on  by  a  wounded 
artillery  horse. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1921 , 1  was  back 
in  England  and  had  applied  for  a  plaee  in  the  Spanish 
Legion  being  recruited  there  by  Spanish  officials.  The 
understanding  was  that  I  was  to  be  paid  seven  hundred 
pesetas — about  $140  of  our  money — immediately  after 
joining  the  army,  and  from  then  on  would  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  a  half  pesetas  a  day  for  the  period  of  five 
years  which  I  was  supposed  to  serve. 

Too  Much  Oil  and  Garlic 

WHEN  we  left  Southampton  harbor  on  September  1 
for  Ceuta,  Morocco,  there  were  in  our  party  forty 
British  veterans  and  five  Canadians,  including  myself. 
The  first  trouble  cloud  loomed  up  on  the  horizon  when  we 
ware  half  way  to  our  destination  over  the  ocean.  The 
row  started  over  the  food  served  us  which  was  always 
soaked  with  olive  oil  and  seasoned  with  garlic,  and  it 
ended  in  a  man-sized  riot  that  brought  about  a  temporary 
improvement  in  conditions  on  that  score.  But  from  that 
day  on  the  British  members  of  the  Legion  were  regarded 
as  dangerous,  ugly  characters  and  we  Canadians  were 
classed  as  an  irresponsible  species  of  wild  men. 

On  arrival  at  the  Legion  headquarters  at  Ceuta,  we  were 
taken  under  an  armed  guard  before  the  commandant,  who 
told  us  that,  in  view  of  our  unseemly  behaviour,  we  would 
have  our  pay  reduced  to  three  pesetas,  eighty  centavos 
a  day,  out  of  which  the  eighty  centavos  would  be  kept  for 
clothes  and  two  pesetas  for  food,  leaving  us  one  peseta, 
or  the  equivalent  of  sixteen  cents  a  day  and  no  separation 
allowance  for  married  men.  He  added  that  instead  of 
being  paid  seven  hundred  pesetas  on  enlistment,  as  we  had 
been  prcin  red,  we  would  receive  half  that  amount  and 
get  the  other  half  in  the  course  of  five  years,  if  we  survived 
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the  fighting  and  the  disease-ridden  camps  at  the  front  for 
that  length  of  time. 

One  of  our  party,  an  Irishman,  wuuld  not  sign  the  papers 
placed  before  him,  because,  he  said,  it  "was  all  in  Dago 
language  that  he  couldn't  understand."  For  that  hasty 
little  remark  he  was  punished  and  made  to  carry  a  sack 
of  stones  weighing  eighty  pounds  around  a  race  track  every 
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day  for  so  many  hours  that  he  consented  to  sign.    At  Del 
Rifa,  the  training  camp,  we  received  our  first  taste  of 
Spanish  military  discipline.  We  couldn't  understand  many 
of  the  commands  in  Spanish  and  the  drill  was  foreign  to " 
anything  we  had  ever  known  or  even  heard  of. 

Two  men  of  our  number  were  beaten  and  thrown  into 
prison  because  they  couldn't  help  laughing  outright  at 
the  wild  gesticulations  of  a  pompous  Spanish  officer  who 
was  exploding  some  sort  of  orders  at  them  that  they 
could  not  in  the  least  understand.  Some  of  us  went  to  the 
officer  commanding  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  to 
the  front  lines  rather  than  be  kept  there  drilling,  pointing 
out  that  we  were  all  ex-service  men.  Next  day  they  made 
preparations  for  us  to  go,  but  when  they  refused  to  pay 
over  to  us  the  350  pesetas  they  had  promised,  we  went  on 
strike  and  refused  to  move  an  inch  until  we  got  the  money. 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  let  us  have  the  350  pesetas  each 
and  we  were  taken  to  Melilla,  Morocco,  by  a  long  rounda- 
bout route  through  Spain,  where  we  were  supposed  to  aid  in 
securing  recruits  for  the  Legion.  We  were  to  board  a  boat 
at  Malaga  for  Melilla,  but  we  refused  to  go  on  the  ship 
until  we  had  something  to  eat,  having  gone  without  meals 
all  day.  They  called  the  civil  guard  who  with  drawn 
swords  prodded  us  from  behind  until  we  were  forced  to 
march  up  the  gang-plank  of  the  steamer. 

Just  as  the  boat  pulled  up  her  plank,  nine  of  us  leaped 
ashore  and  made  good  our  escape.  We  hid  among  railroad 
trucks  until  darkness  set  in,  when  we  ventured  out  and 
secured  a  good  supper  at  a  restaurant.  Shortly  afterward 
we  were  arrested  as  deserters  and  taken  to  Melilla  under 
an  armed  guard,  where  we  were  hailed  before  our  O.  C, 
Colonel  Melan  Astray.  "Are  you  willing  to  die  for  the 
Legion?"  was  the  funny  question  he  asked  us.  Fearing 
that  we  were  in  a  mighty  tight  place,  we  answered  with 
considerable  forced  gusto  that  we  were.  For  saying  that 
he  gave  us  a  clean  sheet. 

That  night  we  had  our  kits  and  private  property  stolen. 
We  went  to  the  colonel  about  it.  He  shrugged  his  should- 
ers, grinned  at  us  in  a  sort  of  pitying  fashion  and  said: 
"Go  and  do  likewise!" 

Three  days  later  we  went  into  our  first  battle,  our  ob- 
jective being  the  town  of  Nador.  We  captured  the  town 
suffering  but  a  few  casualties,  most  of  which  were  among 
the  Spanish  troops.  On  entering  Nador,  a  horrible  sight 
afflicted  our  eyes.  The  Moors  had  captured  it  from  the 
Spaniards  about  three  months  previous,  when  they  had 
butchered  every  Spaniard  in  the  place,  in  most  cases  cut- 
ting their  throats  and  throwing  their  bodies  out  into  the 
street.  Three  days  after  we  had  taken  Nador  I  was  seized 


with  dysentery.     I  was  unable   to   obtain 
medical  attention  because  the  doctor  was 
already  too  busy,  so  another  soldier  of  the 
Legion  went  with  me  to  MeUlla  to  get  med- 
icine. While  there  we  saw  a  boat  at  the  dock. 
We  learned  that  it  was  boimd  for  Gibraltar,  so  we  decided 
this  was  our  chance  to  escape  and  get  back  to  England. 
We  bought  some  cheap  civiUan  clothes  and  buried  our 
uniforms.  The  captain  of  the  ship  informed  us  he  was  not 
leaving  port  until  the  next  day.  We  rented  a  room  for  the 
night,  and  what  was  our  consternation  next  morning  to 
discover  we  had  been  sleeping  in  a  house  owned  and  occup- 
ied by  a  poUceman!    When  his  back  was 
turned  we  slipped  out.    But  luck  seemed 
against  us.   When  we  reached  the  dock  we 
foiud  the  ship  was  gone. 

All  day  we  stayed  under  cover  in  the 
country,  and  that  night  my  chum  stole  baek 
into  the  town  to  see  if  there  were  any  boats 
along  the  docks.  I  never  saw  him  again. 
When  he  did  not  return  to  our  hiding-place 
after  three  or  four  hours,  I  went  out  scout- 
ing for  him.  I  became  so  tired  that  I  finally 
lay  down  on  a  bale  of  hay  on  the  dock  and 
went  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  ty  a  policeman.  I  tried 
to  tell  him  I  was  an  English  sailor,  but  my 
Spanish  army  boots  gave  me  away  and 
he  took  me  straightway  to  a  ciyiUan  prison, 
where  they  kept  me  until  the  following  day, 
when  I  was  moved,  with  my  hands  tied  be- 
hind my  back,  to  Nador. 

There  I  was  taken  before  an  officer  and 
put  through  a  sort  of  "third  degree"  in 
which  a  sergeant  cuffed  and  kicked  me  about 
the  place,  while  I,  with  my  arms  pinioned, 
was  unable  to  ( ffer  much  resistance.  After- 
wards, I  was  taken  out  and  a  saclv  of  rocks, 
weighing  about  ninety  pounds,  was  tied  on 
my  back  with  wire  that  cut  into  my  should- 
ers until  I  was  sure  my  arms  would  be  slowly 
sawed  off.  With  this  sack  on  my  back  I 
was  forced  to  jog  around  in  a  circle  until  I  fell  down  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  This  treatment  was  meted  out  to  me  for 
seven  days,  followed  each  time  by  a  beating.  I  was  forced 
to  wear  the  sack  of  stones  even  while  I  was  eating. 

Attempted  Escape  Foiled 

'T'HE  last  time  the  sack  was  taken  off  my  baek  1  was 
A  marched  up  to  the  front  line  with  my  arms  tied  be- 
hind my  back  and  left  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Moors. 
Later  I  was  put  to  work  with  a  shovel  back  of  the  lines. 
I  had  now  reached  a  state  where  I  was  prepared  to  take 
desperate  chances  to  make  my  escape  from  Morocco. 
While  at  work  in  Nador  I  noticed  a  number  of  fishing  boats 
along  the  bay  which  the  Moors  had  left  behind  when  we 
drove  them  out  of  the  town.  Another  L6gionaire,  an  Am- 
erican named  Brown,  agreed  to  join  me  in  my  plan  to 
escape  in  one  of  the  Uttle  boats.  Day  by  day  we  hid  away  a 
small  portion  of  the  scanty  rations  served  out  to  us.  We 
purloined  a  number  of  loaves  of  bread,  and  with  two  bottles 
of  fresh  water  added  to  this  store,  stole  past  the  guard  one 
night  and  waded  out  to  one  of  the  fishing  boats.  To  our 
dismay,  we  found  the  craft  in  bad  shape,  her  rigging  be- 
ing broken  and  her  shell  anything  but  sound.  Somehow, 
after  considerable  delay,  we  got  the  rigging  into  fair  shape 
and  headed  out  for  French  Morocco,  expecting  to  reach 
a  town  called  Oran  about  one  hundred  miles  east.  Luck 
was  against  us  again.  The  wind  veered,  the  rigging  broke 
again,  and,  as  we  were  both  rather  indifferent  sailors,  we 
were  driven  inshore  inside  the  lines  of  the  Moors.  In  the 
dark,  however,  we  managed  to  reach  the  Spanish  lines, 
where  the  sentry  fired  but  missed  both  of  us. 

This  escapade  brought  u  iboth  a  severe  pummeling. 
We  were  kept  under  a  close  guard  until  the  Battle  of  Zel- 
nan  was  staged,  immediately  after  which  we  fought  the 
Battle  of  Arruit,  capturing  both  towns;  but  we  couldn't 
stay  in  the  latter  place  because  of  the  terrible  stench  from 
dead  bodies  the  Moors  had  left  behind.  After  the  second 
Battle  of  Gurragu,  I  planned  another  attempt  at  escape 
with  three  others  of  the  Legion.  The  ease  with  which  I 
had  come  through  the  Moorish  lines  on  the  last  occasion 
inspired  us  with  an  idea  that  was  the  best  route  of  escape. 
Once  past  the  Moorish  lines  we  would  have  less  difficult> 
in  reaching  French  Morocco.  We  had  the  thing  all  laid 
out  methodically,  even  to  securing  maps  for  the  journey, 
when  word  came  to  us  that  we  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
England  because  of  an  order  that  had  been  issued  by  the 
British  Government  for  our  release. 

This  had  come  about  through  a  letter  which  we  had 
smuggled  through  to  Lloyd  George  telling  of  the  awful 
conditions  we  had  been  up  against.    All  '">r  m-iil  wiia 
Continued  on  page  55 
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Renine  wa«  so  infuriated  that 
he  clutched  M.  de  Lourtier  by 
th«  throat  and  forced  him 
backwards,  "ri!  have  no  mere 
lies!  A  woman's  life  is  at 
■take !  Speak ....  and  speak  at 
once!" 


'TpHESE  eight  adventures  were  told  to  me  in  the  old 
-*■  days  by  Arsene  .Lupin,  as  though  they  had  happened 
to  a  friend  of  his  named  Prince  Renine.  As  for  me, 
considering  the  way  in  which  they  were  conducted,  the 
actions,  the  behavior  and  the  very  character  of  the  hero, 
I  find  it  very  difficult  not  to  identify  the  two  friends  as 
one  and  the  same  person.  Arsene  Lupin  is  gifted  with  a 
powerful  imagination  and  is  quite  capable  of  attribut- 
ing to  himself  adventures  which  are  not  his  al  all  and  of 
disowning  those  which  are  really  his.  The  reader  will 
judge  for  himself.— M.  L. 

ONE  of  the  most  incomprehensible  incidents  that 
preceded  the  great  war  was  certainly  the  one  which 
was  known  as  the  episode  of  the  lady  with  the  hat- 
chet. The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  unknown  and  would 
never  have  been  known,  had  not  circumstances  in  the  cruel- 
lest fashion  obUged  Prince  Rfoine — or  should  I  say,  Ars6ne 
Lupin?— to  take  up  the  matter  and  had  I  not  been  able 
to-day  to  tell  the  true  story  from  the  details  suppUed  by 
him. 

Let  me  recite  the  facts.  In  a  space  of  eighteen  months, 
five  women  disappeared,  five  women  of  different  stations 
in  life,  all  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  and 
living  in  Paris  or  the  Paris  district. 

I  will  give  their  names:  Madame  Ladoue,  the  wife  of  a 
doctor;  Mile.  Ardent,  the  daughter  of  a  banker;  Mile.  Cov- 
ereau,  a  washerwoman  of  Courbevoie;  Mile.  Honorine  Vem- 


i^set,  a  dressmaker;  and  Madame  GroUinger,  an 
artist.  These  five  women  disappeared  without 
the  possibility  of  discovering  a  single  particular  to 
explain  why  they  had  left  their  homes,  why  they 
did  not  return  to  them,  who  had  enticed  them 
away  and  where  and  how  they  were  detained. 

Each  of  these  women,  a  week  after  her  depart- 
ure, was  found  somewhere  or  other  in  the  western 
outskirts  of  Paris;  and  each  time  it  was  a  dead 
body  that  was  found,  the  dead  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
hatchet.  And  each  time,  not  far  from  the  body 
which  was  firmly  bound  and  emaciated  by  lack 
of  food,  the  marks  of  carriage-wheels  proved  that 
the  corpse  had  been  driven  to  the  spot. 

The  five  murders  were  so  much  alike  that  there 
was  only  a  single  investigation,  embracing  all  the 
five  enquiries  and,  for  that  matter,  leading  to  no 
<j  result.   A  woman  disappeared;  a  week  later,  to  a 

(  day,  her  body  was  discovered;  and  that  was  all. 

The  bonds  that  fastened  her  were  similar  in  each 
case;  so  were  the  tracks  left  by  the  wheels;  so 
were  the  blows  of  the  hatchet,  all  of  which  were 
struck  vertically  at  the  top  and  right  in  the 
_  middle  of  the  forehead. 

"i  The  motive  of  the  crime?    The  five 

women  had  been  completely  stripped  of 
their  jewels,  purses  and   other  objects  of 
value.     But  the  robberies  might  well  have 
been  attributed  to  marauders  or  any  pass- 
ers-by, since  the  bodies  were  lying  in  de- 
Iserted  spots.    Were  the  authorities  to  be- 
oieve  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  revenge 
r  of  a  plan  intended  to  do  away  with  a 
series  of  persons  mutually  connected,  persons,  for  instance, 
likely  to  benefit  by  a  future  inheritance?    Here  again  the 
same  obscurityj^  prevailed.     Theories  were  built  up,  only 
to  be  demolished  forthwith  by  an  examination  of  the  facts. 
Trails  were  followed  and  at  once  abandoned. 

A  ND  suddenly  there  was  a  sensation.  A  woman  en- 
^^  gaged  in  sweeping  the  roads  picked  up  on  the  pave- 
ment a  little  note-book  which  she  brought  to  the  local 
police-station.  The  leaves  of  this  note-book  were  all 
blank,  excepting  one,  on  which  was  written  a  list  of  the 
murdered  women,  with  their  names  set  down  in  order  of 
date  and  accompanied  by  three  figures:  Ladoue,  132; 
Vernisset,  118;  and  so  on. 

Certainly  no  importance  would  have  been  attached  to 
these  entries,  which  anybody  might  have  written,  since 
every  one  was  acquainted  with  the  sinister  list.  But, 
instead  of  five  names,  it  included  six!  Yes,  below  the 
words  "GroUinger,  128,"  there  appeared  "Williamson,  114." 
Did  this  indicate  a  sixth  murder? 

The  obviously  English  origin  of  the  name  limited  the 
field  of  the  investigations,  which  did  not  in  fact  take  long. 
It  was  ascertained  that,  a  fortnight  ago,  a  Miss  Hermione 
Williamson,  a  governess  in  a  family  at  Auteuil,  had  left 
her  place  to  go  back  to  England  and  that  since  then  her 
sisters,  though  she  had  written  to  tell  them  that  she  was 
coming  over,  had  heard  no  more  of  her. 

A  fresh  enquiry  was  instituted.  A  postman  found  the 
body  in  the  Meudon  Woods.  Miss  WiUiamson's  skull 
was  split  down  the  middle. 

I  need  not  describe  the  public  excitement  at  this  stage 
nor  the  shudder  of  horror  which  passed  through  the  crowd 
when  it  read  this  list,  written  without  a  doubt  in  the  mur- 
derer's own  hand.  What  could  be  more  frightful  than 
such  a  record,  kept  up  to  date  like  a  careful  tradesman's 
ledger: 

"On  such  a  day,  I  killed  so-and-so;  on  such  a  day,  so- 
and-so!" 

And  the  sum  total  was  six  dead  bodies 

Against  all  expectation,  the  experts  in  handwriting  had 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  and  unanimously  declared  that 
the  writing  was  "that  of  a  woman,  an  educated  woman, 
possessing  artistic  tastes,  imagination  and  an  extremely 
sensitive  nature."  The  "lady  with  the  hatchet,"  as  the 
joiuTialists  christened  her,  was  decidedly  no  ordinary  per- 
son; and  scores  of  newspaper-articles  made  a  special  study 


of  her  case,  exposing  her  mental  condition  and  losing  them- 
selves in  far-fetched  explanations. 

Nevertheless  it  was  the  writer  of  one  of  these  articles,  a 
young  journalist  whose  chance  discovery  made  him  the 
centre  of  public  attention,  who  supplied  the  one  element 
of  truth  and  shed  upon  the  darkness  the  only  ray  of  light 
that  was  to  penetrate  it.  In  casting  about  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  figures  which  followed  the  six  names,  he  had 
come  to  ask  himself  whether  those  figures  did  not  simply 
represent  the  number  of  the  days  separating  one  crime 
from  the  next.  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  check  the 
dates.  He  at  once  found  that  his  theory  was  correct. 
Mile.  Vernisset  had  been  carried  off  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  days  after  Madame  Ladoue;  Mile.  Covereau  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  days  after  Honorine  Vernisset;  and  J 
so   on.  1 

There  was  therefore  no  room  for  doubt;  and  the  police       I 
had  no  choice  but  to  accept  a  solution  which  so  precisely       \ 
fitted  the  circumstances;  the  figures  corresponded  with  the 
intervals.    There  was  no  mistake  in  the  records  of  the 
lady  with  the  hatchet.  J 

BUT  then  one  deduction  became  inevitable.  Miss 
Williamson,  the  latest  victim,  had  been  carried  off  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June  last,  and  her  name  was  followed 
by  the  figures  114;  was  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  fresh 
crime  would  be  committed  a  hundred  and  fourteen  days 
later,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October?  Was 
it  not  probable  that  the  horrible  business  would  be  repeat- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  murderer's  secret  intentions? 
Were  they  not  bound  to  pursue  to  its  logical  conclusion  ■ 
the  argument  which  ascribed  to  the  figures — to  all  the  1 
figures,  to  the  last  as  well  as  to  the  others — their  value  as 
eventual  dates? 

Now  it  was  precisely  this  deduction  which  was  drawn 
and  was  being  weighed  and  discussed  during  the  few  days 
that  preceded  the  eighteenth  of  October,  when  logic  de- 
manded the  performance  of  yet  another  act  of  the  abom- 
inable tragedy.  And  it  was  only  natural  that,  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  Prince  R6nine  and  Hortense,  when 
making  an  appointment  by  telephone  for  the  evening, 
should  allude  to  the  newspaper-articles  which  they  had 
both  been  reading: 

"Look  out!"  said  Renine,  laughing.  "If  you  meet  the 
lady  with  the  hatchet,  take  the  other  side  of  the  road!" 

"And,  if  the  good  lady  carries  me  off,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"Strew  your  path  with  little  white  pebbles  and  say,  until 
the  very  moment  when  the  hatchet  flashes  in  the  air,  'I 
have  nothing  to  fear;  he  will  save  me.'  He  is  myself .  .  and 
I  kiss  your  hands.    Till  this  evening,  my  dear." 

That  afternoon,  Rdnine  had  an  appointment  with  Rose 
Andr6e  and  Dalbreque  to  arrange  for  their  departure  for 
the  States.(l)  Between  four  and  seven  o'clock,  he 
bought  the  different  editions  of  the  evening  papers.  None 
of  them  reported  any  abduction. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  went  to  the  Gymnase,  where  he  had 
taken  a  private  box. 

At  half-past  nine,  as  Hortense  had  not  arrived,  he  rang 
her  up,  though  without  thoughts  of  anxiety.  The  maid 
replied  that  Madame  Daniel  had  not  come  in  yet. 

Seized  with  a  sudden  fear,  Renine  hurried  to  the  furnish- 
ed flat  which  Hortense  was  occupying  for  the  time  being, 
near  the  Pare  Monceau,  and  questioned  the  maid,  whom 
he  had  engaged  for  her  and  who  was  completely  devoted 
to  him.  The  woman  said  that  her  mistress  had  gone  out 
at  two  o'clock,  with  a  stamped  letter  in  her  hand,  saying 
that  she  was  going  to  the  post  and  that  she  would  come 
back  to  dress.    This  was  the  last  that  had  been  seen  of  her, 

"To  whom  was  the  letter  addressed?" 

"To  you,  sir.  I  saw  the  writing  on  the  envelope: 
Prince  Serge  Rfoine." 

He  waited  until  midnight,  but  in  vain.  Hortense  did 
not  return;  nor  did  she  return  next  day. 

"Not  a  word  to  anyone,"  said  Renine  to  the  maid. 
"Say  that  your  mistress  is  in  the  country  and  that  you  are 
going  to  join  her." 

For  his  own  part,  he  had  not  a  doubt:  Hortense 's  dis- 
appearance was  explained  by  the  very  fact  of  the  date,  the 
eighteenth  of  October.  She  was  the  seventh  victim  of  the 
lady  with  the  hatchet. 
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'"TpHE  abduction,"  said  Renine  to  himself,  "precedes  the 

-*•  blowof  the  hatchet  by  a  week.  I  have  therefore,  at  the 
present  moment,  seven  full  days  before  me.  Let  us  say 
six,  to  avoid  any  surprise.  This  is  Saturday:  Hortense 
must  be  set  free  by  mid-day  on  Friday;  and.  to  make  sure 
of  this,  I  must  know  her  hiding-place  by  nine  o'clock  on 
Thursday  evening  at  latest." 

Renine  wrote,  "THURSDAY  EVENING,  NINE 
O'CLOCK,"  in  big  letters,  on  a  card  which  he  nailed  above 
the  mantelpiece  in  his  study.  Then,  at  mid-day  on  Satur- 
day, the  day  after  the  disappearance,  he  locked  himself 
into  the  study,  after  telling  his  man  not  to  disturb  him 
except  for  meals  and  letters. 

He  spent  four  days  there,  almost  without  moving.  He 
had  immediately  sent  for  a  set  of  all  the  leading  news- 
papers which  had  spoken  in  detail  of  the  first  six  crimes. 
When  he  had  read  and  re-read  them,  he  closed  the  shutters, 
drew  the  curtains  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  dark, 
with  the  door  bolted,  thinking. 

By  Tuesday  evening  he  was  no  further  advanced  than 
on  the  Saturday.  The  darkness  was  as  dense  as  ever. 
He  had  not  discovered  the  smallest  clue  for  his  guidance, 
nor  could  he  see  the  slightest  reason  to  hope. 

At  times,  notwithstanding  his  immense  power  of  self- 
control  and  his  unlimited  confidence  in  the  resources  at 
his  disposal,  at  times  he  would  quake  with  anguish. 
Would  he  arrive  in  time?  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  see  more  clearly  during  the  last  few  days  than 
during  those  which  had  already  elapsed.  And  this  meant 
that  Hortense  Daniel  would  inevitably  be  murdered. 

The  thought  tortured  him.  He  was  attached  to  Hor- 
tense by  a  much  stronger  and  deeper  feeling  than  the 
appearance  of  the  relations  between  them  would  have  led 
an  onlooker  to  believe.  The  curiosity  at  the  beginning, 
the  first  desire,  the  impulse  to  protect  Hortense,  to  dis- 
tract her,  to  inspire  her  with  a  relish  for  existence:  all 
this  had  simply  turned  to  love.  Neither  of  them  was 
aware  of  it,  because  they  barely  saw  each  other  save  at 
critical  times  when  they  were  occupied  with  the  adven- 
tures of  others  and  not  with  their  own.  But,  at  the  first 
onslaught  of  danger,  RSnine  realized  the  place  which  Hor- 
tense had  taken  in  his  life  and  he  was  in  despair  at  know- 
ing her  to  be  a  prisoner  and  a  martyr  and  at  being  unable 
to  save  her. 

He  spent  a  feverish,  agitat  d  night,  turning  the  case 
over  and  over  from  every  point  of  view.     The  Wednesday 


morning  was  also  a  terrible  time  for  him.  He  was  losing 
ground.  Givinj?  up  his  hermit-like  seclusion,  he  threw 
open  the  windows  and  paced  to  and  fro  through  his  rooms, 
ran  out  into  the  street  and  came  in  again,  as  though  fleeing 
before  the  thought  that  obsessed  him. 

"Hortense  is  suffering.  .  Hortense  is  in  the  depths.  .  . 
She  sees  the  hatchet.  .  .She  is  calling  to  me.  ,  .She  is  en- 
treating me.  .   And  I  can  do  nothing.  .  ." 

It  was  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that,  on  examin- 
ing the  list  of  six  names,  he  received  that  little  inward 
shock  which  is  a  sort  of  signal  of  the  truth  that  is  being 
sought  for.  A  light  shot  through  his  mind.  It  was  not, 
to  be  sure,  that  brilliant  light  in  which  every  detail  is 
made  plain,  but  it  was  enough  to  tell  him  in  which  di- 
rection  to   move. 

His  plan  of  campaign  was  formed  at  once.  He  sent 
Adolphe,  his  chauffeur,  to  the  principal  newspapers,  with 
a  few  lines  which  were  to  appear  in  large  type  among  the 
next  morning's  advertisements.  Adolphe  was  also  told 
to  go  to  the  laundry  at  Courbevoie,  where  Mile.  Covereau, 
the  second  of  the  six  victims,  had  been  employed. 

On  the  Thursday,  Renine  did  not  stir  out  of  doors.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  received  several  letters  in  reply  to  his 
advertisement.  Then  two  telegrams  arrived.  Lastly, 
at  three  o'clock,  there  came  a  special  delivery  letter,  bear- 
ing the  Trocadero  postmark,  which  seemed  to  be  what  he 
was   expecting. 

He  turned  up  a  directory,  noted  an  address — "M.  de 
Lourtier-Vaneau,  retired  colonial  governor,  47  bis,  Avenue 
Kleber" — and  ran  down  to  his  car: 

"Adolphe,  47  bis,  Avenue  Kleber." 

HE  WAS  shown  into  a  large  study  furnished  with  mag- 
nificent book-cases  containing  old  volumes  in  costly 
bindings.  M.  de  Lourtier-Vaneau  was  a  man  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  wearing  a  slightly  grizzled  beard  and,  by  his 
affable  manners  and  genuine  distinction,  commanding  con- 
fidence and  liking. 

"M.  de  Lourtier,"  faid  R§nine,  "I  have  ventured  to  call 
on  your  excellency  because  I  read  in  last  year's  newspapers 
that  you  used  to  know  on?  of  the  victims  of  the  lady  with 
the  hatchet,  Honorine  Vernisset." 

"Why,  of  course  we  knew  her!"  cried  M.  de  Lourtier. 
"My  wife  used  to  employ  her  as  a  dressmaker  by  the  day. 
Poor  girl!" 

"M.  de  Lourtier,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  has  disap- 


peared in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  six  victims." 

"What!"  exclaimed  M.  de  Lourtier,  with  a  start.  "But 
I  have  followed  the  newspapers  carefully.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  eighteenth  of  October." 

"Yes,  a  woman  of  whom  I  am  very  fond,  Madame 
Hortense  Daniel,  was  abducted  on  the  seventeenth  of 
October." 

"And  this  is  the  twenty-second!" 

"Yes;  and  the  murder  will  be  committed  on  the  twenty- 
fourth." 

"Horrible!  Horrible!    It  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs." 

"And  I  shall  perhaps  succeed  in  preventing  it,  with  your 
excellency's  assistance." 

"But  have  you  been  to  the  police?" 

"No.  We  are  faced  by  mysteries  which  are,  so  to  speak, 
absolute  and  compact,  which  offer  no  gap  through  which 
the  keenest  eyes  can  see  and  which  it  is  useless  to  hope  to 
clear  up  by  ordinary  methods,  such  as  inspection  of  the 
scenes  of  the  crimes,  police  enquiries,  searching  for  finger- 
prints and  so  on.  As  none  of  those  proceedings  served 
any  good  purpose  in  the  previous  cases,  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  resort  to  them  in  a  seventh,  similar  case.  An 
enemy  who  displays  such  skill  and  subtlety  would  not 
leave  behind  her  any  of  those  clumsy  traces  which  are  the 
first  things  that  a  professional  detective  seizes  upon." 

"Then  what  have  you  done?" 

"Before  taking  any  action,  I  have  reflected.  I  gave 
four  days  to  thinking  the  matter  over." 

M.  de  Lourtier-Vaneau  examined  his  visitor  closely  and, 
with  a  touch  of  irony,  asked: 

"And  the  result  of  your  meditations . .  ?" 

"To  begin  with,"  said  Renine,  refusing  to  be  put  out  of 
countenance,  "I  have  submitted  all  these  cases  to  a  com- 
prehensive survey,  which  hitherto  no  one  else  had  done. 
This  enabled  me  to  discover  their  general  meaning,  to  put 
aside  all  the  tangle  of  embarrassing  theories,  and,  since 
no  one  was  able  to  agree  as  to  the  motives  of  all  this 
filthy  business,  to  attribute  it  to  the  only  class  of  persons 
capable  of  it." 

"That  is  to  say?" 

"Lunatics,    your    excellency." 

M.  de  Lourtier-Vaneau  started. 

"Lunatics?     What    an    idea!" 

"M.  de  Lourtier,  the  woman  known  as  the  lady  with  the 
hatchet  is  a  madwoman." 

"But  she  would  be  locked  up!" 
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"We  don't  know  that  she's  not.  We  don't  know  that 
she  is  not  one  of  those  half-mad  people,  apparently  harm- 
less, who  are  watched  so  slightly  that  they  have  full  scope 
to  indulge  their  little  manias,  thoir  wild-beast  instincts. 
Nothing  could  be  more  treacherous  than  these  creatures. 
Nothing  could  be  more  crafty,  more  patient,  more  persis- 
tent, more  dangerous  and  at  the  same  time  more  absurd 
and  more  logical,  more  slovenly  and  more  methodical. 
All  these  epithets,  M.  de  Lourtier,  may  be  applied  to  the 
doings  of  the  lady  with  the  hatchet.  The  obsession  of  an 
idea  and  the  continual  repetition  of  an  act  are  character- 
istic of  the  maniac.  I  do  not  yet  know  the  idea  by  which 
the  lady  with  the  hatchet  is  obsessed,  but  I  do  know  the 
act  that  results  from  it;  and  it  is  always  the  same.  The 
victim  is  bound  with  precisely  similar  ropes.  She  is  killed 
after  the  same  number  of  days.  She  is  struck  by  an 
identical  blow  with  the  same  instrument,  in  the  same  place, 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  producing  an  absolutely  verti- 
cal wound.  An  ordinary  murderer  displays  some 
variety.  His  trembling  hand  swferves  aside  and  strikes 
awry.  The  lady  with  the  hatchet  does  not  tremble.  It 
is  as  though  she  had  taken  measurements;  and  the  edge 
of  her  weapon  does  not  swerve  by  a  hair's  breadth.  Need 
I  give  you  any  further  proofs  or  examine  all  the  other  de- 
tails with  you?  Surely  not.  You  now  possess  the  key 
to  the  riddle;  and  you  know  as  I  do  that  only  a  lunatic  can 
behave  in  this  way,  stupidly,  savagely,  mechanically,  like 
a  striking  clock  or  the  blade  of  the  guillotine. ..." 

M.    DE    LOURTIER-VANEAU    nodded    his    head. 
"Yes,  that  is  so.  One  can  see  the  whole  affair  from 
that  angle.  ,  and  I  am  beginning  to  believe  tha  Ithis  is  how 
one  ought  to  see  it.     But,  if  we  admit  that 
this  madwoman  has  the  sort  of  mathemat- 
ical logic  which  governed  the  murders  of  the 
six  victims,  I  see  no  connection  between 
the  victims  themselves.    She  struck  at  ran- 
dom.    Why  this  victim  rather  than  that?" 

"Ah,"  said  R^nine,  "your  excellency  is 
^king  me  a  question  which  I  asked  myself 
from  the  first' moment,  the  question  sums 
up  the  whole  problem  which  cost  me  so 
much  trouble  to  solve!  Why  Hortense 
Daniel  rather  than  another?  Among  two 
millions  of  women  who  might  have  been 
coief-ted.  why  Hortense?  Why  little  Ver- 
nisset?  Why  Miss  Williamson?  If  the 
affair  is  such  as  I  conceived  it,  as  a  whole, 
that  is  to  say,  based  upon  the  blind  and 
fantastic  logic  of  a  madwoman,  a  choice  was 
inevitably  exercised.  Now,  in  what  did 
that  choice  consist?  What  was  the  quality, 
or  the  defect,  or  the  sign  needed  to  induce 
the  lady  with  the  hatchet  to  strike?  In 
a  word,  if  she  chose — and  she  must  have 
chosen — what  directed  her  choice?" 

"Have  you  found  the  answer?" 

R^nine  paused  and  replied: 

"Yes,  your  excellency,  I  have.  And  I 
could  have  found  it  at  the  very  outset,  since 
all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  list  of  victims.  But 
these  flashes  of  truth  are  never  kindled 
save  in  a  brain  overstimulated  by  effort  and 
reflection.  I  stared  at  the  list  twenty 
times  over,  before  that  little  detail  took 
a  definite  shape." 

"I  don't  follow  you,"  said  M  de  Lour- 
tier-Vaneau. 

"M.  de  Lourtier,  it  may  be  noted  that,  if 
a  number  of  persons  are  brought  together 
in  any  transaction,  or  crime,  or  public 
scandal  or  what  not,  they  are  almost  in- 
variably described  in  the  same  way.  On 
this  occasion,  the  newspapers  never  men- 
tioned anything  more  than  their  surnames 
in  speaking  of  Madame  Ladoue,  Mile.  Ar- 
dent or  Mile.  Covereau.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mile.  Vernisset  and  Miss  Williamson 
were  always  described  by  their  Christian 
names  as  well:  Honorine  and  Hermione. 
If  the  same  thing  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  all  the  six  victims,  there  would  have 
been  no  mystery." 

"Why    not?" 

"Because  we  should  at  once  have  realized 
the  relation  existing  between  the  six  un- 
fortunate worrien,  as  I  myself  suddenly  re- 
alized it  on  comparing  those  two  Christian 
names  with  that  of  Hortense  Daniel.  You 
understand  now,  don't  you?  You  see  the 
three  Christian  names  before  ,'youreyes. .?" 

\/I.  DE  LOURTIER-VANEAU  seemed 
-'■'-'  to  be  perturbed.  Turning  a  little 
pale,  he  said:  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean,"  continued  R^nine,  in  a  clear  voice,  sounding 
each  syllable  separately,  "I  mean  that  you  see  before  your 
eyes  three  Christian  names  which  all  three  begin  with  the 
same  initial  and  which  all  three,  by  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, consist  of  the  same  number  of  letters,  as  you  may 
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prove.  If  you  enquire  at  the  Courbevoie  laundry,  where 
Mile.  Covereau  used  to  work,  you  will  find  that  her  name 
was  Hilairie.  Here  again  we  liavM  the  same  initial  and 
the  same  number  of  letters.  Thf  r"  is  no  need  to  seek  any 
farther.  We  are  sure,  are  we  not,  that  the  Christian  names 
of  all  the  victims  offer  the  same  peculiarities?  And  this 
gives  us,  with  absolute  certainty,  the  key  to  the  problem 
which  was  set  us.  It  explains  the  madwoman's  choice. 
We  now  know  the  connection  between  the  unfortunate 
victims.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It'.s  that  and 
nothing  else.  And  how  this  method  of  choosing  confirms 
my  theory!  What  a  proof  of  madness!  Why  kill  these 
Women  rather  than  any  others?  Because  their  names  be- 
gin with  an  H  and  consist  of  eight  letters!  You  understand 
me,  M.  de  Lourtier,  do  you  not?  The  number  of  letters  is 
eight.  The  initial  letter  is  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet; and  the  word  huit,  eight,  begins  with  an  H.  Always 
the  letter  H.  And  the  implement  uaed  to  commit  the  crime 
was  a  hatchet.  Is  your  excellency  prepared  to  tell  me  that 
the  lady  with  the  hatchet  is  not  a  madwoman?" 

R6nine  interrupted  himself  and  went  up  to  M.  de  Lour- 
tier-Vaneau: 

"What's  the  matter,  your  excellency?   Are  you  unwell?" 

"No,  no,"  said  M.  de  Lourtier,  with  the  perspiration 
streaming  down  his  forehead.  "No.  .  .  but  all  this  story  is 
so  upsetting!  Only  think,  I  knew  one  of  the  victims! 
And  then " 

R^nine  took  a  water-bottle  and  tumbler  from  a  small 
table,  filled  the  glass  and  handed  it  to  M.  de  Lourtier,  who 
sipped  a  few  mouthfuls  from  it  and  then,  pulling  himself 
together,  continued,  in  a  voice  which  he  strove  to  make 
firmer  than  it  had  been : 


m  word  to  anyone,"  Renine  cautioned  the  maid. 


"Very  well.  We'll  admit  your  supposition.  Even  so,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  lead  to  tangible  results.  What 
have   you    done?" 

"This  morning  I  published  in  all  the  newspapers  an 
advertisement  worded  as  follows:  'Excellent  cook  seeks 
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situation.  Write  before  5  p.m.  to  Herminie,  Boulevard 
Hauasmann,  etc'  You  continue  to  follow  me,  don't  you, 
M.  de  Lourtier?  Christian  names  beginning  with  an  H 
and  consisting  of  eight  letters  are  extremely  rare  and 
are  all  rather  out  of  date:  Herminie,  Hilairie,  Hermione. 
Well,  these  Christian  names,  for  reasons  which  I  do  not 
understand,  are  essentia!  to  the  madwoman.  She  cannot 
do  without  them.  To  find  women  bearing  one  of  these 
Christian  names  and  for  this  purpose  only  she  summons  up 
all  her  remaining  powers  of  reason,  discernment,  reflec- 
tion and  intelligent  e.  She  hunts  about.  She  asks  questions. 
She  lies  in  wait.  She  reads  newspapers  which  she  hardly 
understands,  but  in  which  certain  details,  certain  capital 
letters  catch  her  eye.  And  consequently  I  did  not  doubt 
for  a  second  that  this  name  of  Herminie,  printed  in  large 
type,  would  attract  her  attention  and  that  she  would  be 
caught  to-day  in  the  trap  of  my  advertisement." 

"Did  she  write?"  asked  M.  de  Lourtier- Vaneau,  anxious- 
ly. 

"Several  ladies,"  R6nine  continued,  "wrote  the  letters 
which  are  usual  in  such  cases,  to  offer  a  home  to  the  so- 
called  Herminie.  But  I  received  a  special  delivery  letter 
which  struck  me  as  interesting." 

"From  whom?" 

"Read  it,  M.  de  Lourtier." 

MDE  LOURTIER-VANEAU  snatched  the  sheet  from 
•  Renine's  hands  and  ca.st  a  glance  at  the  signature. 
His  first  movement  was  one  of  surprise,  as  though  he  had 
expected  something  different.  Then  he  gave  a  long,  loud 
laugh  of  something  like  joy  and  relief. 

"Why  do  you  laugh,  M.  de  Lourtier?  You  seem  pleased." 

"Pleased,  no.  But  this  letter  is  signed  by 
my  wife." 

"And  you  were  afraid  of  finding  some- 
thing else?" 

"Oh  no?    But  since  it's  my  wife.  ..." 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence  and  said  to 
Renine: 

"Come  this  way." 

He  led  them  through  a  passage  to  a  little 
drawing-roomiwhere  a  fair-haired  lady,  with 
a  happy  and  tender  expression  on  her  come- 
ly face,  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  three 
children  and  helping  them  with  their  les- 
sons. 

She  rose.  M.  de  Lourtier  briefly  presented 
his  visitor  and  asked  his  wife: 

"Suzanne,  is  this  express  message  from 
you?" 

"To  Mile.  Herminie,  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann?  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  sent  it.  As  you 
know,  our  parlour-maid's  leaving  and  I'm 
looking  out  for  a  new  one." 

Renine    interrupted    her: 

"Excuse  me,  madame.  Just  one  question: 
where  did  you  get  the  woman's  address?" 

She    flushed.     Her    husband    insisted: 

"Tell  us,  Suzanne.  Who  gave  you  the 
address?" 

"I  was  rung  up." 

"By   whom?" 

She    hesitated    and    then    said: 

"Your   old   nurse." 

"F61icienne?" 

"Yes." 

M.  de  Lourtier  cut  short  the  conversa- 
tion and,  without  permitting  Renine  to  ask 
any  more  questions,  took  him  back  to  the 
study: 

"You  see,  monsieur,  that  special  delivery 
letter  came  from  a  quite  natural  source. 
F61icienne,  my  old  nurse,  who  lives  not 
far  from  Paris  on  an  allowance  which  I  make 
her,  read  your  advertisement  and  told 
Madame  de  Lourtier  of  it.  For,  after  all," 
he  added,  laughing,  "I  don't  suppose  that 
you  suspect  my  wife  of  being  the  lady  with 
the  hatchet." 

"No." 

"Then  the  incident  is  closed.  .  .  at  least 
on  my  side.  I  have  done  what  I  could,  I 
have  listened  to  your  arguments  and  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  can  be  of  no  more  use  to 
you " 

He  drank  another  glass  of  water  and  sat 
down.    His  face  was  distorted. 

Renine  looked  at  him  for  a  few  seconds, 
as  a  man  will  look  at  a  failing  adversary 
who  has  only  to  receive  the  knock-out  blow, 
and,  sitting  down  beside  him,  suddenly 
gripped    his    arm: 

"Your  excellency,  if  you  do  not  speak, 
Hortense  Daniel  will  be  the  seventh  victim." 
"I  have  nothing  to  say,  monsieur!  What 
do  you  think  I  know?" 

"The  truth!  My  explanations  have  made  it  plain  to 
you.   Your  distress,  your  terror  are  positive  proofs." 

"But,  after  all,  monsieur,  if  I  knew,  why  should  I  no^ 
be  silent?"  Continued  on  page  58 
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WHAT  DOTH   IT  PROFIT 


THE  Bay  was  very  still  and  quiet; 
no  sound  came  from  it  save  the  lapp- 
ing of  little  "waves  no  more   than  an 

inch  or  two  high,  as  the  tide  crept  in  across 

the    rocks    toward    the 

sea    wall    at    our    feet. 

It  was  the  dark  of  the 

moon;    but    there    were 

northern    lights    glowing 

in    the   skies,    and    they 

shed  a  certain  vague  and 

ghostly  luminosity  across 

the    water.        A    motor 

boat  went  past,  exhaust 

pat-patting    sharply     in 

the  stillness.     We  could 

see    its    lights,    see    the 

white    blur    of    its    hull. 

We    were    sitting,    Bill 

and    I,    on   the   veranda 

of  Bill's  cottage,  in  the 

dark.       In    one    of    the 

other  cottages,  down  the 

shore,    we    could    hear 

two     or     three     women 

laughing  and  talking  to- 
gether. Someone  pass- 
ed in  the  darkness,  in  the 

direction    of    the   tennis 

court,     humming    under 

his  breath:     "My  Dame 

has  a  Lame.  Tame  Crane 
"     Four    or    five 

people      were      playing 

"Pounce"  in  the  cottage 

up  the  shore,  their  sharp, 

excited  laughter  ruptur- 
ing   the    silence    of    the 

night. 

My  friend  Bill  smokes 
a  pipe  with  a  long,  straight  stem;  and  in  the  summer  time 
it  is  his  habit  to  look  disreputable.  But  he  is  never  quite 
so  disreputable  as  he  looks.  He  has  taught  school — 
grammar  school,  high  school,  private  school — for  some- 
thing like  forty  years;  and  now  he  is  retired,  and  spends  his 
time  nursing  a  young  apple  orchard  on  one  of  the  inland 
hills.  There  is  a  ripeness  about  him;  he  finds,  at  times, 
matters  well  worth  while  to  say,  and  it  is  often  worth 
while  to  submit  to  him  your  perplexities. 

"The  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  system,"  I 
said  to  him  this  night,  "is  that  each  one  of  these  crimes, 
these  disobediences,  brmgs  with  it  an  inescapeable  and  pe- 
culiar  penalty." 

He  puffed  at  his  pipe  and  asked  succinctly,  "As  how?" 
"It  had  not  occurred  to  me  till  I  studied  the  thing  out, 
but  it's  true,"  I  told  him.  "For  example:  God,  or 
Moses  for  God.  said:  'Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods 
before  me!'  And  if  you  disobey,  the  penalty  is  that  you 
lose  the  god  you  have  chosen.  If  you  have  any  other 
god,  you  can't  keep  him.  If  your  god  is  money — you  have 
to  leave  it  behind  you  when  you  die.  Or  anything  else. 
The  only  god  you  can  hold  to  is  God." 

Bill  nodded.     "Yes,  that's  so,"    he  agreed. 

"Or,  'Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jehovah,  thy 

God,  in  vain.'     And  the  penalty  of  disobeying  is  the  same 

that  was  incurred  by  the  boy  who  cried:     'Wolf!'  once 

too  often.     When  you  want  to  be  believed  thereafter,  you 

are  not  believed " 

"Like  using  too  much  slang,"  Bill  suggested.  "You 
lose  the  gift  of  tongues." 

"And  the  commandment  with  a  promise,"  I  reminded 
him.  "  'Honor  thy  father  and  mother'.  If  you  don't,  your 
own  children  won't  honor  you.     It  never  fails." 

His  interest  was  caught.  "True  of  them  all,  I  guess." 
he  said.  "I  remember  a  passage  in  Proverbs Some- 
thing about  the  man  who  commits  adultery  destroying 
his  own  soul." 
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I    made    no  immediate    comment.     Bill 

lighted   his    pipe,  his    face  illumined   for  a 

moment  by  the  leaping  flame  of  the  match; 

and  he  settled  back  into  his  chair,  puffing 

great    clouds    of    smoke 

out   across   the   veranda 

rail.     After    a    moment, 

lifted  his  feet  upon  the 

rail,  so  that  he  was  more 

comfortable. 

So  told  this  tale. 


'"  I  '•HEY'RE    so  plain   to  be  seen,  when  you 
-^  them,"  I  agreed.  "I've  been  thinking  of  the  o 


look  for 
I  one  about 

stealing.  'Thou  shalt  not  steal!'  There's  the  most  com- 
mon vice,  or  most  common  crime  in  this  country  today. 
A  stenographer  manicures  her  finger  nails  on  office  time; 
or  her  boss  makes  her  work  overtime  without  extra  pay. 
Stealing,  either  way.  A  brick-layer  lays  five  hundred 
bricks  a  day  when  he  could  lay  a  thousand;  or  a  contrac- 
tor pays  a  man  twenty  dollars  who  is  worth  thirty.  Every- 
body steals,  somehow.  Steals  credit,  steals  time,  steals 
money,  steals  honor,  steals  reputation.  People  used  to 
take  this  crime  more  seriously." 

"They  had  to,"  Bill  suggested.  "The  institution  of 
property  was  the  foundation  of  civilization.  The  cave 
men  didn't  have  property;  they  had  possessions.  And 
they  had  them  as  long  as  they  could  keep  them,  and  no 
longer.    Just  as  soon  as  a  man  could  leave  his  bow  and 


Roy  Ward,  I  remember,  spent  alt  his  epare  time  studying. 
But  Arthur  was  not   workinc. 

arrow  hung  in  a  tree  and  say  'That  is  mine'  and  know  it 
would  be  there  when  he  got  back,  civilization  began." 

"And  the  law  put  on  a  heavy  penalty  for  taking  that 
bow  and  arrow,  too,"  I  suggested. 

"Necessity,"  said  Bill.  "If  people  stole,  somebody 
was  going  to  suffer.  Maybe  die.  Out  west,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  if  a  man's  horse  was  stolen  he  might  be 
left  afoot  to  die.  So  they  hung  horse  thieves.  Hung  all 
thieves  of  any  account,  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  in 
England.  Used  to  cut  off  their  hands,  in  some  places. 
Oh,  stealing  was  a  crime  in  those  days." 

"And  now  it's  a  peccadillo." 

"Unless  you  get  found  out,"    Bill  amended. 

We  were  silent  for  a  little;  till  I  said  at  last,  "But  the 
penalty  is  still  there." 


T>ILL  swung  his  head  around,  the  bowl  of  his  pipe 
•M  glowing  in  the  darkness.  "What'  do  you  make  it?"  he 
asked.     "What  is  the  penalty?" 

"You  come  to  hate  and  despise  the  man  you  stole 
from,"  I  replied  confidently.  "You  call  him  a  boob. 
You  inflate  younself  with  your  own  conceit;  and  you  see 
no  wisdom  or  good  in  any  other  man.  So  you  become 
miserable.  There's  no  one  so  miserable  as  the  man  who 
sees  no  good  in  other  men." 

Bill  thought  that  over.     "I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

I  was  anxious  to  convince  him — for  I  was  myself  not 
fully  convinced.  "True,  though,"  I  insisted.  "The 
slacking  clerk  thinks  he  is  fooling  his  boss;  the  driving 
boss  thinks  he  is  fooling  his  clerks.  The  burglar  des- 
pises the  householder;  the  bunco  man  calls  his  victims 
boobs..." 

"It's    not    enough,"    said    Bill. 
"Your  penalty's  not  heavy  enough,' 
too  abstract.     It  has  no  teeth." 

"But  there's  always  a  penalty," 
the  crime.    That's  the  nature  of  things." 

"Sure,"  Bill  agreed.  "But  you've  got  the  wrong  one. 
The  thief  gets  his  wage;  but  his  wage  is  not  what  you 
think." 

"What,  then?"  I  asked;  and  Bill  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
as  though  considering.  Then  chuckled,  in  a  way  that 
had  no  mirth  in  it. 

"I  saw  a  man  up  town  the  other  day,"  he  told  me, 
stuffing  a  fresh  load  of  tobacco  into  his  pipe.  "A  man  I 
hadn't  seen  for  a  good  many  years.  He  went  to  school 
to  me  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  I've  heard  about  him, 
off  and  on,  indirectly..." 

"What  made  you  think  of  him?"     I  asked;  and: 

"Because  he's  always  been  a  thief,"  said  Bill.  "And 
because  you  can  see  so  plainly  what  his  pay  has  been." 


I  waited,  wondering. 
'  he  repeated.     "It's 

I  insisted.     "To  fit 


^H  J^    ago     (Bill  spoke 

^^  thickly,  for  his  teeth 
were  clenched  across  his 
pipe  stem)  that  we  are 
all  thieves;  that  stealing 
is  the  universal  vice,  or 
the  universal  crime.  Pro- 
bably you  are  right.  Un- 
der a  broad  definition, 
most  of  us  steal  pretty 
consistently;  and  by  the 
same  token,  most  of  us 
incur  the  penalty  of 
theft.  If  that's  so,  we 
ought  to  know  what  it 

is    we    incur 

This  man  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  about  was  a 
natural  born  thief.  If 
we're  all  thieves,  yet 
most  of  us  have  our 
honest  moments.  This 
man  had  no  honest  mo- 
ments. He's  an  extreme 
case;  a  clear-cut  case. 
And  correspondingly  easy 
to  analyze  and  to  under- 
stand. I  remember  three  or  four  of  his  thievings.  You  can 
see  in  each  the  workings  of  the^  universal  Law. 

I  said  this  man  went  to  school  to  me,  as  a  boy.  Lot? 
of  people  have  gone  to  school  to  me,  one  time  or  another. 
There's  no  better  way  to  get  acquainted  with  a  person 
than  to  try  to  teach  him  something.  I've  become  mighty 
well  acquainted  with  some  people,  in  that  fashion;  and 
I  came  to  know  this  man,  Arthur  Jessop,  through  and 
through,  during  the  year  he  lived  under  my  roof,  when 
I  was  instructor  and  house  master  in  a  certain  private 
school.... 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  his  year  with  us  that  the 
thing  happened  about  which  I  propose  to  tell  you.  Oh, 
there  had  been  other  incidents  that  I  had  let  pass  with- 
out comment.  He  was  a  boy  I  disliked  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  may  have  been  one  of  those  instinctive  repug- 
nances for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account;  but  I  think 
it  was  prompt;ed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  not  even  the 
rudimentary  sense  of  honor  which  other  boys  were  develo- 
ping, at  that  age.  He  would  lie,  for  example;  and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Most  healthy  boys  hate  to  lie. 
I  had  tried  to  straighten  him  out  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  put  him  to  room  with  Roy  Ward,  a  boy  a  little  older 
than  himself,  small  and  frail,  and  too  much  inclined  to  his 
books,  hoping  each  would  be  good  for  the  other;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  I  knew  this  experiment  was 
not  going  to  succeed. 

THE  THING  I  want  to  set  forth  came  along  with  the 
June  examinations.  These  examinations  were  rather 
important — in  the  eyes  of  the  boys,  for  many  of  them 
were  preparing  for  college  and  wished  to  make  sure  of 
getting  there.  Roy  Ward,  I  remember,  spent  all  his 
spare  time  in  studying.  But  Arthur  was  not  working, 
and  once  or  twice  I  advised  him  to  buckle  down.  He 
had  a  careless  assurance,  told  me  that  he  wasn't  worried; 
and  it  was,  after  all,  not  my  affair  how  much  he  studied,  so 
long  as  he  passed  the  examination. 

My  courses  were  in  mathematics — algebra  and  geometry 
— and  Arthur  was  in  two  of  my  classes.  He  had  an  alert 
mind;  extraordinarily  so.  But  he  did  not  care  to  put  in 
the  necessary  digging,  so  that  he  was  shaky  on  fundamen- 
tals. I  thought  he  would  have  trouble  with  the  final 
papers. 

As  the  time  for  the  examinations  approached,  Arthur 
began  to  question  me,  more  or  less  skilfully,  in  an  effort 
to  find  what  the  questions  would  be  like.  I,  of  course, 
gave  him  no  satisfaction;  but  I  watched  him.  Most 
of  my  work  was  done  at  my  desk  at  home;  and  this  desk 
was  in  my  bedroom.  He  and  Ro.v  were  in  a  room  on  the 
floor  above.  Twice  I  came  out  from  my  room  to  find 
Arthur  in  the  hall,  apparently  just  passing  through.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  he  was  watching  me  as  closely  as  I  was 
watching  him. 

Contin-,!-  '  ■■■■    -age  is 
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One    Myth   About   the   Average 
Factory  Girl  Is  Shattered 


WHAT  is  an  Occupational  Wanderer?" 
The  question  was  asked  by  a  highly 
intelligent  man  who  was  iseeking  light 
on  a  matter  that  interests  those  of  us  who  work 
in  clinics.  He  said,  "I  might  regard  myself  as 
coming  under  that  classification,  as  I  have  had 
more  than  two  dozen  jobs  in  my  life." 

"Yes,  that  may  be  true,"  I  replied,  "but  it  was  simply  a 
ca.se  of  onward  and  upward  with  you.  Consequently 
you  cannot  qualify  for  our  group  which  consists  of  indivnd- 
uals  who  travel  onward  and  downward." 

The  story  of  Betsy  W.  illu.strates  my  meaning  much 
better  than  any  detailed  description. 

"Well,  Betsy,  what's  the  trouble  this  time?" 

"Same  old  thing,  Doc,  fired.  Gee,  this  is  fierce,  and 
now  another  course  of  treatment  in  the  Out-Patient. 
Doesn't  it  beat — " 

"Never  mind  what  it  beats,  Betsy,  you  don't  need  to 
finish  the  sentence.     For  what  were  you  'fired'?" 

"Nothin'  worth  talkin'  about.  You  know  I  was  a 
usher  in  one  of  the  Vawdevilles  and  got  all  broke  up  on  a 
trapeze  artist  and  stayed  away  two  days.  Told  them  I 
had  a  cold,  but  couldn't  get  it  across.  Gee,  but  I  had 
some  swell  time  though!" 

"How  old  are  you  now,  Betsy?" 

"Eighteen." 

"When   did  you  leave  school?" 

"When  I  was  thirteen.  They  couldn't  learn  me 
'rithmetic,  and  I  was  a  dub  on  g'ography.  The  teacher 
said  I  was  no  good  on  spellin'  but  a  bird  on  meanin's. 
Guess  he  was  kiddin'  me." 

"What  was  your  age  when  you  began  to  go  wrong?" 

"About  twelve,  I  guess;  I  forget,  it  is  so  long  ago." 

"Have  you  worked  pretty  regularly?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  seem  to  have  no  luck,  get  fired  every 
place !  Them  guys  hands  me  a  raw  deal  wherever  I  go." 

"What  have  you  worked  at?" 

"Oh,  almost  ev'ry  thing,  but  chiefly  box  and  candy 
factries — let's  see,  three  box,  five  choc'late  factries, 
in  railway  as  a  checker,  typist  at  departmental,  switch- 
board operator,  usher  in  a  the-a-ter, — guess  that's  about 
all." 

"Why  did  you  leave  these  places?" 

"Mostly  fired,  not  always — often  left  because  I  didn't 
like  the  stiffs  in  charge — got  choc'late  poisonin'  too." 

"What  is  chocolate  poisoning?" 

"Oh,  the  choc'late  gets  in  around  your  finger  nails  and 
sores  break  out  in  your  hand,  and  it  goes  all  through 
your  body.  Don't  have  no  luck  an  guess  this  dancin' 
game  makes  a  kid  too  tired  next  day,  and  you  know  I 
never  miss  a  dance  ev'ry  night." 

Betsy  is  a  typical  occupational  wanderer,  a  pretty 
little  butterfly  with  an  undeveloped  brain,  dressed  in  the 
extreme  demi-monde  fashion,  bobbed  hair,  stockings  of 
filmy  thinness,  and  a  complexion  that  is  only  too  evidently 
made-in-Canada.  She  tells  her  story  without  the 
slightest  show  of  sentiment  or  feeling.  Her  emotions, 
if  she  has  any,  are  so  shallow  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
notice  them,  and  if  she 
appears  to  resent  her 
treatment  it  is  only 
in  a  childish  way,  a 
momentary  irritation. 
She  is  the  prey  to  the 
vampires  of  her  set, 
and  flits  about  sipping 
at  every  vice  offered, 
without  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  it  all 
means.  Her  reac- 
tions are  those  of  a 
child  of  nine,  and  her 
mental  age  will  never 
pass  that  mark.  Ask 
those  of  her  type  the 
name  of  the  Lake  at 
Toronto,  and  ninety 
times  out  of  a  hun-  , 
dred  they  will  say 
"never  heard  it."  Tor- 
onto, to  them,  is  a 
city  of  a  thousand,  or 
perhaps  ten  millions. 
Ask  how  many  a  mil- 
lion is,  and  the  answer 
is  likely  to  be  "Search 
me."  They  cannot  dif- 
ferentiate five  thou- 
sand from  five  millions. 
Put  that  question  to 
them  and  they  will 
almost  invariably  say, 
"Don't  know." 

This  girl  has  no  real 
grievance  against  any- 
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one;  with  her,  sex  is  an  incident  and  of  no  importance, 
and  if  she  capitalizes  her  attractiveness  It  is  with  no  idea 
of  doing  anything  particularly  wifked.  It  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  to  gratify  her  admirers  and  to  have  a  "whale 
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of  a  time."  If  it  is  explained  to  her  that  she  is  immoral, 
she  admits  it  with  a  frankness  that  is  so  startling  that  you 
at  once  appreciate  the  fact  that  she  has  no  conception  of 
what  right  and  wrong  mean.  She  is  the  creature  of  the 
moment.  It  is  useless  to  become  deeply  sentimental 
over  Betsy  as  an  individual;  at  the  same  time  she  presents 
a  problem  most  difficult  to  deal  with  as  she  is  innocently 
doing  almost  irreparable  harm  to  the  community. 


A  wonderfully  coolinc  place  on  a  hot  summer'a  day — a  comfortable  lonneinK  place  for  the  workers  in  a  big  chewing  gum  factory. 


Many  of  our  social  service  workers  do  not  rec- 
ognize her  and  only  attempt  to  deal  with  Betsy 
after  she  has  travelled  her  uiiguided  path  for 
years.  We  aim  at  protecting  her  from  the 
moment  she  is  discovered  in  the  school  popula- 
tion. She  is  no  myth,  she  exists  exactly  as 
described,  and  her  case  was  the  first  picked  out 
of  some  hundreds  in  a  file  on  my  table.  She  belongs  to 
the  class  I  have  dubbed  "occupational  wanderer,"  a 
group  made  up  of  two  or  three  types,  but  chiefly  of  the 
Betsy's,  and  sometimes  of  the  developing  paranoids  who 
are  nursing  ideas  of  persecution  and  flitting  here  and 
there  to  get  away  from  their  imaginary  enemies.  Of 
course,  the  Betsy's  are  defective  mentally,  and  often  phys- 
ically, although  often  possessing  an  evanescent,  made-up 
prettiness.  The  factory  supervisors  have  no  patience 
with  them  and  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  as 
they  are  a  stumbling  block  to  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 
The  paranoid  occupational  wanderer  is  totally  different, 
although  generally  just  as  inefficient  from  the  stand- 
point of  labor. 

The   Way   Of   Tradition 

WORKING  regularly  in  a  large  psychiatric  clinic, 
where  cases  are  referred  from  all  sorts  of  organizations, 
and  travelling  far  and  wide  in  Canada,  studying  social 
failure  from  almost  every  angle  imaginable,  it  is  possible 
to  wreck  a  good  many  idols  which  bear  the  sanctity  of 
tradition,  and  have  only  revealed  their  feet  of  clay  to  the 
few.  We  have,  especially  in  the  older  provinces,  accepted 
our  traditions  seriously  and  only  too  often  we  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  we  have  reached  satisfactory  conclusions 
regarding  questions  which  have  not  as  yet  been  carefully 
studied.  In  other  words,  theory  has  displaced  investigat- 
ion and  fact,  and  conclusions,  often  hastily  arrived  at,  have 
been  accepted  when  careful  and  painstaking  study  would 
have  altered  them  in  the  most  striking  way. 

Possibly  it  is  well  to  make  haste  slowly  and  to  avoid 
being  carried  by  waves  of  emotion  and  false  sentiment, 
to  engage  in  sudden  reforms  which  sometimes  take  the 
shape  of  an  ill-digested  radicalism  that  would  rush  to 
absurd  extremes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  wise  to 
block  the  wheels  of  progress  by  positive  assertion  that  a 
thing  must  be  right  because  tradition  asserts  that  it  is  so. 
Strange  to  say,  opposition  to  real  reforms  generally  comes 
from  quarters  least  expected,  and  the  cry  for  help  falls  on  the 
ears  of  people  who.  appear  to  be  deaf,  when  the  fact  is  that 
their  aural  canals  are  simply  blocked  by  the  wax  of 
tradition  and  inexperience.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  girls  who  parade 
the  blazing  white  ways  at  night,  flit  about  the  country 
roads  and  lanes,  joy  riding  in  automobiles,  or  haunting 
the  lower  kinds  of  dance  halls. 

We  see  them  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning 
after,  and  the  hideous  tragedy  of  it  all  never  ceases  to 
shock  those  who  can  merely  work  to  alleviate  suffering 
without  being  able  to  accomplish  more  than  a  minimum 
in  the  way  of  prevention.      It   is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 

lectures  on  sex  hy- 
giene, and  a  dozen 
other  plans,  some 
excellent,  but  others 
almost  as  revolting  as 
the  conditions  they 
strive  to  cure,  but 
they  are  often  as  in- 
adequate as  would  be 
the  attempt  to  dam 
the  St.  Lawrence  with 
a  tooth  pick.  Until 
we  get  back  to  first 
principles  we  shall  in- 
evitably fail  to  stamp 
out  the  evils  rampant 
on  every  side,  admira- 
ble as  the  intention  is, 
and  until  we  realize 
who  and  what  the  in- 
dividuals involved  in 
the  affairs  of  this 
world's  less  fortunate 
strata  are,  no  intellig- 
ent plan  of  action  is 
possible. 

Is  The  Law  to  Blame? 

qpRADITION,  for 
■*■  example,  has  in- 
vested these  girls  with 
a  personality  they  rarely 
possess  and  an  intel- 
ligence so  high  that  it 
would  place  them  among 
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•the  superior  classes.  Morbid  stories  so  common  and  so 
•widely  read  by  an  undiscerning  audience  iiave  added  to 
the  illusion;  the  movies  too  have  helped  in  developing  a 
wrong  point  of  view.  When  one  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  individual  in  a  clinic  the  scales  drop  from  the  eyes, 
and  the  pathetic  form  stands  undisguised,  a  hideous 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  civilization.  Law  has  possibly 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  accusation  of  the  failures  of  the 
past  in  dealing  with  this  great  social  problem,  as  it  per- 
sistently sticks  to  generalities  and  continues  to  study  the 
crime  rather  than  the  individual.  A  visit  to  a  certain 
well-known  police  court,  that  prides  itself  on  the  speedi- 
ness  with  which  it  hands  out  decisions,  soon  makes  plain 
'the  attitude.  Mary  Smith  may  receive  ninety 
days  in  the  jail  farm  for  vagrancy,  but  who  Mary  Smith 
is,  what  her  mentality  is,  what  her  history  is,  cannot  be 
considered — there  is  no  time,  and  the  wheels  of  justice 
must  run  with  speed,  otherwise  the  court  cannot  get 
■through.  What  of  Mary  Smith  when  she  has  finished  her 
sentence?  Of  course,  she  is  at  liberty  to  go  where  she 
pleases  unless  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  receive  further 
•treatment  in  the  hospital  clinic  and  after  that— well,  she 
simply  falls  back  into  the  old  rut. 

Talking  this  question  over  with  different  social  workers, 
and  asking  why  so  many  children  fall  victims  to  the 
.allurements  of  vice  at  an  early  age,  a  common  reply  has 
'been,  "Oh,  the  low  wages  paid  in  factories  are  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  Factory  managers  are  indifferent,  the 
girls  do  not  receive  remuneration  at  all  adequate  to  en- 
able them  to  live  decently,  and  they  succumb  very  easily 
•to  the  allurements  of  modern  life  with  its  dance  halls,  its 
joy  rides,  movies  and  cheap  vaudeville." 

The  theory  is  plausible,  but  after  all,  in  social  service, 
facts  are  essential.  A  glimpse  at  the  figures  compiled  in 
the  clinic  and  hospital  gives  a  tincture  of  probability  to 
the  theory  that  the  factory  is  the  breeding  ground  of  vice 
and  petty  criminality,  and  one  might  easily  jump  at  con- 
clusions if  he  did  not  go  into  the  facts  carefully. 

For  example,  we  find  that  of  452  girls  passing  through 
the  clinic  in  a  few  months,  something  like  33%  were 
factory  workers,  nearly  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  low- 
grade  or  high-grade  moron  classes,  most  of  them  immoral, 
and  often  suffering  from  contagious  disease.  Before 
the  days  of  the  Minimun  Wage  Act,  the  majority  of  these 
girls  were  receiving  small  monetary  returns,  and  if  one 
did  not  inquire  into  the  matter  carefully,  it  would  be 
simple  indeed  to  reach  erroneous  conclusions. 

After  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  girls  scattered 
oyer  the  immense  population  of  factories  in  a  great  city 
did  not  make  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  number, 
and  yet  these  girls  came  pretty  regularly  from  definite 
lines  of  occupations,  which  presumably  were  not  difficult 
to  carry  on.  In  view  of  all  that  had  been  said  it  was  felt 
wise  to  investigate  factory  conditions,  see  how  the  workers 
were  cared  for,  how  intricate  the  operations  were  which 
the  employees  were  required  to  perform  and  generally 
speaking  to  learn  at  first  hand  how  serious  the  problem 


posals.  Possibly  they  regarded  social  ser\-ice  investiga- 
tors as  likely  to  prove  Paul  Prys  looking  for  the  means 
of  making  trouble,  or,  in  some  instances,  they  may  have 
had  something  to  conceal.  At  all  events,  we  never  tried 
to  force  ourselves  on  those  who  were  reluctant  to  receive 
us.     We  frankly  stated  the  reasons  why  we  were  there. 


might  be  expected,  and  yet  on  careful  analysis  there  was 
nothing  startling  in  the  facts,  beyond  the  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  the  word  "prevention."  Then  again,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  a  majority  of  these  patients,  generally 
girls  below  the  age  of  twenty,  were  employed  in  factories 
of  certain  kinds  where  the  work  was  e^vidently  of  a  simple 
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of  Canadian 
factories  are  an  inspira- 
tion, and  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  psychiatry  or  psychol- 
ogy can  contribute  much  in 
making  suggestions  of  value. 
Certainly  they  cannot  teach 
anything  in  the  way  of  adding 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  work- 
ers; all  they  may  do  is  to 
offer  a  helping  hand  to  head 
off  the  mentally  unfit  and 
handicapped,  but,  as  already 
shown,  some  of  the  handi- 
capped can  find  a  niche  and 
play  a  useful  role  in  factory 
life. 
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A  lounginr  room  for  employees — always  ne«t,  clean,  comfortable  and  sunny. 


A   iriew   of  the   Clob    room   of   a   Mr  tea  company,   rl^lnc  some   snceMtion    of   the   pleasant 

surroandinKi  provided  for  the  workers  In  the  plant,  and  ahowinar  some  of  the  fine  pictures 

and  china  and  ruars  that  are  scattered  in  profunton  everywhere. 


of  the  poorly  paid  worker  was  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 

Economic  And  Moral  Reasons 

A  S  WAS  to  be  expected,  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain 
•^^permission  to  make  investigations  in  the  majority  of 
the  factories,  although  some  employers  seemed  to  be  su.s- 
picious  of  our  motives  and  inclined  to  shy  at  our  pro- 


and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  learn  that,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  employers  are  inclined  to  ■view  the  questions 
discussed  sympathetically  and  with  a  proper  mental 
attitude. 

We  explained  that  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  social  workers  regarding  the  economic  and 
moral  failure  of  certain  types  of  factory  girls,  one  group 
insisting  that  factory  conditions  and  low  wages  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  failure,  while  another  section  believes  that, 
on  the  whole,  factory  influences,  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  time,  have  nothing  to  do  ■with  it.  A  good  deal  of 
sentimental  twaddle  has  been  talked  about  conditions 
which  are  purely  imaginary,  and  employers  have  been 
bitterly  scored,  time  and  again,  for  crimes  of  which  they 
have  not  been  guilty. 

As  was  supposed,  after  a  study  of  girls  of  the  factory 
type  coming  to  the  clinics,  it  was  abundantly  plain  that 
small  wages  play  an  unimportant  part,  and  the  majority 
of  the  misfits  are  earning  far  more  than  they  are  worth. 
Usually  they  only  find  employment  when  the  demand  for 
labor  is  great.  Of  course,  no  one  would  care  to  defend  a 
system  that  calls  for  the  payment  of  inadequate  wages,  and 
the  war  against  the  employers  who  wish  to  grind  under 
their  heels  the  struggling  employees,  is  a  holy  war  to  be 
commended.  In  the  search  for  truth  though,  an  analysis 
of  hard  facts  often  opens  the  eyes  to  an  understanding  of 

things  not  realized  by 
those  who  have  not  come 
in  contact  with  persons  and 
things  as  they  actually 
exist. 

To  give  a  proper  setting 
to  the  reasons  why  the 
factory  worker  came  under 
suspicion,  especially  after 
the  sweeping  denunciations 
of  persons  hypercritical  of 
the  employers  of  the  girls 
coming  under  observation, 
we  must  study  the  facts. 
Of  2,326  female  admiss- 
ions, of  all  ages,  to  the 
clinic  10%  were  factory 
workers,  a  proportion  quite 
surprising,  and  yet  not 
conclusive  of  anj'thing  very 
definite  because  in  making 
careful  analysis  it  was  found 
that  if  the  methods  fol- 
lowed had  been  more  ac- 
curate the  proportion  would 
have  been  much  higher.  No 
particular  stress  had  been 
laid  on  the  subject  of  em- 
ployment and  many  fac- 
tory workers  had  been 
placed  under  general  head- 
ings. In  view  of  this,  more 
careful  statistics  were  com- 
piled in  reference  to  recent 
admissions.  Of  767  un- 
20    were    factory  workers — 


married  mothers  examined 
nearly  all  mental  defectives 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-two  females  of  all  ages  admitted 
in  one  series,  gave  a  percentage  of  thirty-three  per  cent, 
factory  workers,  practically  all  mental  defectives,  and, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  immoral. 

At  first  sight  this  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  what 


nature,  it  was  thought  best  to  study  conditions  at  first 
hand  without  indulging  in  much  theorizing.  It  was 
recognized,  too,  that  these  social  misfits  belonged  fre- 
quently to  what  I  have  named  the  Occupational  Wanderer 
type,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  employers  had  to  say  about  them,  as  well  as  to 
learn  something  of  factory  life  in  general,  the  nature  of  the 
different  industries,  the  interest  taken  in  the  social  and 
home  life  of  the  girls,  in  fact  anything  that  might  throw 
light  on  the  problem  we  were  studying.  Having  familiar- 
ized ourselves  with  the  Factory  Act  before  beginning  the 
study  it  was  pleasant  to  learn  that  on  the  whole  the 
requirements  are  being  lived  up  to  fairly  well. 

A  Factory  Worth  While 

'TpHE  FIRST  factories  ■visited  were  a  surprise,  although 
■*■  we  had  expected  much  from  these  particular  places, 
as  the  number  of  girls  coming  to  the  clinic  from  them  was 
small.  We  knew,  too,  that  there  was  co-operation  be- 
tween employers  and  employees,  and  a  desire  to  keep 
things  on  a  high  plane.  To  quote  from  notes  made  at 
the  time  in  regard  to  a  biscuit  factory: 

"Many  of  the  operations  are  the  simplest  kind  and 
can  be  carried  on  successfully  by  persons  not  possessing  a 
high  average  of  intelligence.  Some  of  the  work  was 
being  done  very  well  indeed  by  deaf  and  dumb  girls. 
There  is  a  physician  attending  the  factory,  a  hospital 
nurse,  a  small  hospital  ward  where  first  aid  is  administered 
and  the  supervisors  in  charge  of  the  different  groups  of 
female  employees  are  engaged  on  account  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  experience.  There  is  no  follow-up  system  in  regard 
to  the  girls,  who  simply  come  and  go,  and  are  generally 
selected  after  being  tried  out  for  a  week  or  so.  The  maj- 
ority of  these  individuals  give  little  trouble  and  are 
easily  managed,  but  there  is  always  a  small  group  that  is 
difficult. 

"The  girls  are  carefully  segregated  from  the  men  during 
the  meal  hour  and  sit  about  the  dining  room  chatting. 
There  is  an  organ  for  their  amusement,  and  weekly  re- 
ligious services  are  held.  The  wages  are  fixed  by  the 
minimum  wage  scale,  and  vary  from  $12.50  to  $18  or  more 
per  week.  Those  below  the  age  of  18  may  receive  varying 
amounts  from  $9  to  $12  according  to  ability.  The  maj- 
ority seemed  intelligent,  a  good  average  type,  but  others 
were  easily  picked  out  as  below  the  mark,  and  were  but 
little  interested  in  what  they  were  doing.  To  illustrate 
that,  one  girl  who  was  sorting  cakes  in  piles  of  four  was 
asked  how  many  her  receiving  board  would  hold,  and 
had  not  the  faintest  idea.  Another  little  girl — a  typical 
moron — had  not  the  vaguest  conception  of  how  many 
labels  she  pasted  in  a  day,  although  she  was  most  anxious 
to  assist  in  giving  the  information." 

The  occupational  wanderers  were  recognized  as  a 
definite  type  by  one  of  the  male  supervisors,  who  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  they  were  "an  infernal  nuisance,  as 
they  disturbed  everything  when  they  came  around,  never 
ceased  chatting,  were  indifferent  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work,  and  drifting  off  in  a  few  days,  glad  to  get  away 
and  employers  glad  to  get  rid  of  them." 

This  firm  expressed  a  keen  desire  to  co-operate  in 
every  way  po-ssible,  and  were  anxious  to  keep  the  standard 
of  morality  in  the  ranks  of  their  workers  up  to  the  highest 
level  and  were  willing  to  spend  money  in  securing  decency 
and  efficiency.  The  majority  of  their  workers  live  in 
good  homes  and  as  was  subsequently  discovered  in  other 
Continued  on  page  S8 
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OVINGTON'S  BANK 


'T  WAS  in  the  third 
week  of  April  that 
Arthur  returned  to 
Aldersbury.  Ovington  had  not  failed  to  let 
his  correspondents  know  that  the  lad  was  no 
common  mercantile  person  but  came  of  a 
county  family  and  had  connections;  and 
Arthur  had  been  fdted  by  the  Bank's  agents 
and  made  much  of  by  their  friends.  The  negotiation 
which  Ovington  had  entrusted  to  him  had  gone  well, 
as  all  things  went  well  at  this  time.  He  came  back,  there- 
fore, on  the  best  of  terms  with  himself  and  more  in  love 
than  ever  with  the  career  which  he  had  laid  out.  And,  but 
for  the  money  difficulty,  and  his  mother's  obstinacy,  In- 
would  have  seen  all  things  in  ro.se  colour. 

He  returned  at  the  moment  when  speculation  in  Aide : 
bury— and  Aldersbury  was  in  this  but  the  mirror  of  the 
whole  country — was  approaching  its  fever  point.  The 
four  per  cent,  consols,  which  not  long  before  had  stood  at 
72,  were  106.  The  three  per  cents,  which  had  been  52 
had  risen  to  93.  India  stock  was  booming  at  280,  and 
these  prices  which  would  have  seemed  incredible  to  a  for- 
mer generation  were  justified  by  the  large  profits  accruing 
from  trade  and  seeking  investment.  They  were,  indeed, 
nothing  beside  the  heights  to  which  more  speculative 
stocks  were  being  hurried.  For  finding  the  interest  on 
sound  securities  small  in  comparison  with  the  prices  at 
which  they  now  stood,  even  the  prudent  looked  about  for 
undertakings  giving  a  better  return.  These  were  at  first 
limited,  with  the  result  that  the  things  most  in  favour 
rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  were  hourly  sold  at  higher  prices 
and  still  did  not  lack  buyers.  Shares  in  one  mine  bought 
at  ten  pounds  changed  hands  at  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Shares 
in  another,  on  which  seventy  pounds  had  been  paid,  were 
sold  at  thirteen  hundred.  An  instalment  of  5  pounds  was 
paid  on  a  purchase,  and  ten  days  later  the  stock  was  sold 
for  one  hundred  and  forty! 

Under  such  circumstances  new  ventures  were  daily 
issued  to  meet  the  demand.  Proposals  for  thirty  companies 
came  out  in  a  week  and  still  there  appeared  to  be  money  for 
all,  for  the  banks,  tempted  by  the  prevailing  prosperity, 
met  their  clients'  needs  and  increased  their  issues  of  notes. 
It  seemed  an  easy  thing  to  borrow  at  seven  per  cent.,  and 
lay  out  the  money  at  ten  or  fifteen,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
gain  in  capital. 

All  this  was  nearing  its  height  at  the  end  of  April,  and 
Arthur,  sanguine  and  eager,  laden  with  the  latest  news  from 
Lombard  Street,  returned  to  Aldersbury  to  revel  in  it.  He 
trod  the  Cop  and  the  High  Street  as  if  he  walked  on  air. 
He  moved  amid  the  excitement  like  a  young  god.  His 
nod  was  confidence,  his  smile  a  promise.  A  few  months 
before  he  had  doubted.  He  had  viewed  the  rising  current 
of  speculation  from  without  and  had  had  his  misgivings. 
Now  the  stream  had  caught  him,  and  if  he  ever  reflected 
that  there  might  be  rocks  ahead,  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  would  be  among  the  first  to  take  the  alarm, 


THE  confidence  which 
he  owed  to  youth, 
the  banker  drew  from  a 
past  of  unvarying  suc- 
cess. But,  the  elder  man 
did  have  his  moments  of 
mistrust.  There  were 
hours  when  he  saw 
hazards  in  front,  and 
many  a  time  he  ponder- 
ed over  the  Bill  Book, 
while  the  days  on  which 
he  did  not  call  for  the 
Note  Issues  were  few. 
But  even  he  found  it 
easier  to  go  with  the 
current,  and  once  or 
twice,  so  high  was  his 
opinion  of  Arthur's  ab- 
ilities, he  let  himself  be 
persuaded   by   him. 

It  was  above  all  when 
the  Railroad  scheme  was 
to  the  fore  that  the 
banker  realised  his  own 
importance.  It  was  his, 
he  had  made  it,  and  it 
was  for  the  railroad 
scheme  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  put  his  hand  out 
farthest.  The  Board 
upon  Sir  Charles's  pro- 
posal— the  fruit  of  a 
hint  dropped  by  Ov- 
ington, but  credited  to 
the  Chairman — had  fix- 
ed the  fourth  market- 
day  in  April  for  the 
opening  of  the  sub- 
scription list.  Though 
the  season  was  late  the 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR  - 
Ovington,  an  aggressive  banker 
of  Aldersbury,  promotes  a  joint  stock 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Valleys 
Steam  Railroad  Company.  In  that 
year  1823^  -business  was  commencing 
to  recover  from  the  depression  that 
followed  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Oving- 
ton faces  two  important  problems,  his 
son,  Clement,  who  dislikes  the  bank, 
and  Squire  Griffin,  who  is  antagonistic 
to  the  railway  project.  Ovington  goes 
to  visit  the  squire  and  is  curtly  told 
that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  railway  scheme,  nor  give  right  of 
way  over  his  property.  Later  Oving- 
ton offers  Bourdillon,  the  nephew  of 
the  squire,  a  partnership  in  the  bank 
if  he  will  provide  certain  capital.  The 
latter  knows  that  his  mother  has  such 
an  amount  invested  in  the  squire's 
property  and  endeavors  to  borrow  it 
from  her  with  indifferent  success.  In 
the  meantime  Clement  has  met  the 
squire's  daughter  and  a  mutual  interest 
has  developed. 


ploughing  would  be  over,  the  lambs  in  the  pastures,  the 
farmers  at  liberty;  and  as  it  happened  the  day  turned  out 
to  be  all  that  optimist  could  wish.  The  sun,  rarely  seen  of 
late,  shone,  the  public  curiosity  was  tickled,  the  town  was 
full,  men  in  the  streets  quoted  the  tea-kettle  and  explained 
the  powers  of  steam;  and  Arthur  as  he  forged  his  way 
through  the  good-tempered,  white-coated  throng  felt  to  the 
full  his  importance. 
His  head  on  a  level  with  the  tallest,  he  seemed  success 
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"What  arc  yon  doins?"  he  asked  harahly She  lo«ked  aa  if  she  could  link  into  the  (round,  but  ahe  preaently  found  her  voice. 
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itself.  His  careless  greet- 
ing met  everywhere  a 
cheery  answer,  and  more 
than    one    threw    after 
him,     "There  goes  the 
old  Squire's  nevvy!    See  him?    He's  a  clever 
un  if  ever  there  was  one!"     They  gave  him 
credit  for  knowing  mysteries  dark  to  them, 
yet  withal  they  owned  a  link  with  him.     He 
too  belonged  to  the  land.     A  link  with  him 
and  some  pride  in  him. 

In  the  parlour  where  the  Board  met  he  had  something  of 
the  same  effect.  Sir  Charles  and  Acherley  had  taken  their 
seats  and  were  talking  of  county  matters,  their  backs  turn- 
ed on  their  fellows.  Wolley  stood  before  the  fire,  glower- 
ing at  them  and  resenting  his  exclusion.  Grounds  sat 
meekly  on  a  chair  within  the  door.  But  Arthur's  appear- 
ance changed  all.  He  had  a  word  or  a  smile  for  each.  He 
set  Grounds  at  his  ease,  he  had  a  laughing  word  for  Sir 
Charles  and  Acherley,  he  joined  Wolley  before  the  fire. 
Ovington  who  had  left  the  room  for  a  moment  noted  the 
change,  and  his  heart  warmed  to  the  secretary.  "He  will 
do,"  he  told  himself.  And  he  turned  to  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 

"Come,  Mr.  Wolley,  come,  Mr.  Grounds,"  he  said, 
"pull  up  your  chairs,  if  you  please.  It  has  struck  twelve 
and  the  Bank  should  be  open  to  receive  applications  at 
half  past.  I  conveyed  your  invitation,  gentlemen,  to  Mr. 
Purslow  two  days  ago  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  he 
takes  two  hundred  shares  so  that  over  one-third  of  the 
capital  will  be  subscribed  before  we  go  to  the  public.  I 
suppose,  gentlemen,  you  would  wish  him  to  take  his  seat 
at  once?" 

SIR  CHARLES  and  Acheriey  nodded,  Wolley  looked 
sullen  but  said  nothing.  Grounds  submitted.  Neither 
he  nor  Wolley  was  over-pleased  at  seeing  another  share  in 
the  honour  of  sitting  with  the  gentry.  But  it  had  to  be 
done.     "Bring  him  in,  Bourdillon,"      Ovington  said. 

Purslow,  who  was  in  waiting,  slid  into  the  room  and  took 
his  seat,  between  pride  and  humility.  "I  have  reason  to 
believe,  gentlemen,"  Ovington  continued,  "that  the 
capital  will  be  subscribed  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
for  you  to  say  how  long  the  list  shall  remain  open." 
"Not  too  long,"  said  Sir  Charles  sapiently. 
"Shall  I  say  forty-eight  hours?  Is  that  agreed,  gentle- 
men? Very  good.  Then  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be 
posted  outside  the  Bank  at  once.  Will  you  see  to  that, 
Bourdillon?" 

"And  what  of  Mr.  Griffin?"  Wolley  blurted  out  the 
question  before  Ovington  could  restrain  him.  The  cloth- 
ier was  anxious  to  show  Purslow  how  much  at  home  he 
was  in  that  company. 

"To  be  sure,"  Ovington  answered  smoothly.  "That  is 
the  only  point,  gentlemen,  in  which  my  expectations  have 
not  been  borne  out.  The  interview  between  Mr.  Griffin 
and  myself  was  disappointing,  but  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  to-day  that  we  were  a  little  more  forward." 

"Can't  Arthur  get 
round  him?"  Acherley 
asked. 

'"No,"  Arthur  re- 
plied, smiling.  "Per- 
haps  if   you — " 

"Will  you  see  him, 
Mr.    Acherley?" 

"Oh,  I'll  see  him!" 
carelessly.  "I  don't 
say  I  shall  persuade 
him." 

"Still  we  shall  have 
done  what  we  can  to 
meet  his  views,"  the 
banker  replied.  "If 
we  fail  we  must  fall 
back,  on  my  part  most 
reluctantly,  gentlemen, 
on  the  compulsory 
clauses.  But  that  is 
looking  ahead,  and  we 
need  not  consider  it  at 
present.  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  anything 
else.  It  is  close  on  the 
half  hour.  Will  you  see, 
Bourdillon,  if  all  is  ready 
in   the   Bank?" 


ARTHUR  went  out 
leaving  the  door 
ajar,  and  there  came 
through  the  opening  a 
murmur  of  voices,  and 
the  noise  of  shuffling 
feet.  Ovington  turn- 
ed over  the  papers  be- 
fore him.  "In  the  event 
of  the  subscriptions 
exceeding  the  sum  re- 
quired   what    day    will 
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suit  you  to  allot?  Thursday, 
Sir    Charles?" 

"Friday  would  suit  me 
better." 

"Friday  be  it  then,  if  Mr. 
Acherley — good.  On  Fri- 
day at  noon,  gentlemen. 
Yes,     Bourdillon?" 

The  young  man  had  re- 
turned. He  did  not  sit 
down.  He  was  smiling. 
"It's  something  of  a  sight," 
he  said.  "By  Jove  it  is! 
I  think  you  ought  to  see  it. 
All  of  you." 

Ovington  nodded,  and 
they  rose,  some  curious, 
others  eager  to  show  them- 
selves in  their  role  of  dig- 
nity. Arthur  opened  the 
door  and  stood  aside.  Be- 
yond the  door  the  cashier's 
desk  with  its  green  curtains 
formed  a  screen  which  mask- 
ed their  presence.  Oving- 
ton separated  the  curtains 
and  Sir  Charles  and  Acher- 
ley peeped  between  them. 
The  others  looked  round  the 
desk. 

The  space  devoted  to 
the  public  was  full,  and  hum- 
med with  low  voices,  but 
above  the  murmur  sharp 
sentences  from  time  to  time 
rang  out.  "Here,  don't  push! 
It's  struck,  Mr.  Rodd!  Hand 
'em  out!"  Then,  louder  than 
these,  a  lusty  voice  bawled, 
"Here,  get  out  o'  my  road! 
I  want  money  for  a  cheque, 
man!" 

The  two  clerks  were  at 
the  counter,  with  piles  of 
application  forms  before 
them  and  their  eyes  on  the 
clock.  Clement  and  Rodd 
stood  in  the  background. 
The  impassive  attitude  of 
all  four  contrasted  strik- 
ingly with  the  scene  beyond 
the  counter  where  eighteen 
or  twenty  persons  elbowed 
and  pushed  one  another, 
their  flushed  faces  eloquent 
of  the  spirit  of  greed.  The 
crowd  gave  good-humoured 
vent  to  their  impatience. 
"Let's  have  'em!  Let's 
have  'em!  Hand  'em  out!" 
they  murmured.  What  if 
there  were  not  enough  to  go 
round? 

The  man  with  the  cheque,  hopelessly  wedged  in,  pro- 
tested. "There,  someone  hand  it  on,"  he  cried  at  last. 
"And  pass  me  out  the  money,  d — n  you!  And  let  me  get 
out  of  this." 

The  slip  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  "How'll 
you  have  it,  Mr.  Boumphry?"     Rodd  asked. 

"In  shares!"    cried  a  wit. 

"Notes  and  a  pound  in  silver,"  gasped  Boumphry 
who  thought  the  world  had  gone  mad.  "And  dunno  get 
on  my  back,  man!"  to  one  behind  him.  "I'm  not  a 
bullock!    Here,  how'm  I  to  count  it  when  I  canna  get — " 

i'A  form!"  cried  a  second  wit.  "Neither  can  we,  farm- 
er! Come,  out  with  'em,  gentlemen.  Hullo,  Mr.  Purslow! 
That  you?    Ha'  you  turned  banker?" 

The  draper,  who  had  showed  him.self  over-confidently 
fell  back  purple  with  blushes.  "Certainly  an  odd  sight," 
.said  the  banker  quietly.  "It  promises  well,  I  think.  Sir 
Charles." 

"D — ned  well!"    said  Acherley. 

Sir  Charles  acquiesced.  "Er,  I  think  so,"  he  said.  "I 
certainly  think  so."  But  he  felt  himself  a  little  out  of 
place. 

'T'HE  minute  hand  touched  the  half  hour,  and  the  clerks, 
■■■  rou.sed  to  action,  began  to  distribute  the  papers. 
After  watching  the  scene  for  a  moment,  the  Board  separat- 
ed, its  members  passing  out  modestly  through  the  house 
door.  They  parted  cheerfully  on  the  pavement,  even 
Sir  Charles  unbending  a  little,  and  the  saturnine  Acher- 
ley chuckling  to  himself  as  visions  of  fools  and  fat  premiums 
floated  before  him.  It  was  a  vision  which  they  all  shared 
in  their  different  ways. 

Arthur  was  about  to  join  the  workers  in  the  bank  when 
Ovington  beckoned  him  into  the  dining-room.  "You  can 
be  spared  for  a  moment,"  he  said.  "Come  in  here.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you."  He  closed  the  door.  "I've  been  con- 
sidering the  matter  I  discussed  with  you  some  time  ago. 


"I  came  to  le*  the  lottery  drawn,"  *he  retorted. 


and  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be 
settled.  But  you've  said  nothing  about  it,  lad,  and  I've 
been  wondering  if  anything  was  wrong.  If  so,  you  had 
better  tell  me." 

"Well,  sir—" 

The  banker  was  shrewd.  "Is  it  the  money  that  is  the 
trouble?" 

The  moment  had  come,  a  moment  that  Arthur  "had  been 
anticipating  and  dreading.  He  braced  himself  to  meet  it. 
"I'm  afraid  that  there  has  been  gome  difficulty,"  he 
said,  "but  I  think  now — " 

"Have  you  given  your  uncle  notice?" 

Arthur  hesitated.  If  he  avowed  that  they  had  not  given 
his  uncle  notice,  how  weak,  how  inept  he  would  appear  in 
the  other's  eyes!  A  wave  of  exasperation  shook  him,  as 
he  saw  the  strait  into  which  his  mother's  obstinacy  was 
forcing  him.  The  opportunity  which  he  valued  so  highly, 
•the  opening  on  which  he  had  staked  so  much — he  must  for- 
feit them  through  her  folly.  But  he  would  not,  no,  he 
would  not!  He  would  not  let  her  ruin  him.  He  hesitated, 
then,  "Yes,  we  have  given  it,"  he  said,  "but  very  late, 
I'm  afraid.  My  mother  had  her  doubts  and  I  had  to 
overcome  them.     I'm  sorry,  sir,  for  the  delay." 

"But  the  notice  has  been  given  now?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  in  three  months,  as  I  understand—" 

"The  money  will  be  ready,  sir."  He  spoke  stoutly, 
for  the  die  was  cast  now,  and  he  must  gp  through  with  it. 
After  all  it  was  not  his  fault  but  his  mother's;  and  for  the 
rest  if  the  notice  was  not  already  given  it  should  be  this 
very  day.  "It  will  be  ready  in  three  months,  but  not  ear- 
lier, I  am  afraid." 

Ovington  reflected.  "Well,"  he  said,  "that  ftiust  do. 
And  we  won't  wait.    We  will  sign  the  agreement  now  and 


it  shall  take  effect  from  next 
Monday,  the  payment  to 
be  made  within  three  months. 
Go  through  the  articles," 
he  opened  his  desk  and  took 
a  paper  from  it  and  gave  it 
to  Arthur,  "and  come  in 
with  one  of  the  clerks  at 
five  o'clock  and  we  will  com- 
plete   it." 

Arthur  hardly  knew  what 
to  say.  "It's  uncommonly 
kind  of  you,  sir!"  he  stam- 
mered. "You  may  be  sure 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  repay 
your    kindness." 

"Well,  I  like  you,"  the 
banker  rejoined.  "And  of 
course  I  see  my  own  advant- 
age in  it.  So  there,  that 
is    settled." 

Arthur  went  out  taking 
the  paper  with  him,  but  in 
the  passage  he  stood  awhile, 
his  face  gloomy.  After  all 
it  was  not  too  late.  He 
could  go  back  and  tell  Ov- 
ington that  his  mother — 
but  no,  he  could  not  risk 
the  banker's  good  opinion. 
His  mother  must  do  it. 
She  must  do  it.  He  was 
not  going  to  see  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  wasted — for  a 
silly  scruple. 

HE  moved  at  last,  enter" 
ing  the  Bank  so  sud- 
denly that  he  jostled  two 
persons  who,  sheltered  by 
the  cashier's  desk,  were 
watching,  as  the  Board  had 
watched  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, the  scene  of  bustle  and 
excitement  which  the  bank 
presented.  The  one  was 
Betty,  the  other  was  Rodd 
the  cashier.  It  had  occurred 
to  Rodd  that  the  girl 
would  like  to  view  a  thing 
so  unusual,  and  he  had  slid 
out  and  fetched  her. 

They  faced  about,  start- 
led by  the  contact.  "Oh, 
it's  you!"    said  Betty. 

"Yes,"  drily.  "What  are 
you  doing  here,  Betty?" 

"I  came  to  see   the   lot- 
tery drawn,"    she  retorted 
making  a  face  at  him.    "Mr. 
Rodd  fetched  me.     No  one 
else    thought    of    me." 
"Well,     I     should     have 
thought  that  he— aren't  you  wanted,  Rodd?"    There  was 
a  new  tone  in  his  voice.     "Mr.  Clement  seems  to  have  his 
hands  full." 

Rodd's  face  reddened  under  the  rebuke.  For  a  moment 
he  seemed  about  to  answer,  then  he  thought  better  of  it. 
He  left  them  and  went  to  the  counter. 

"And  what  would  you  have  thought?"    Betty  asked 

pertly  reverting  to  the  sentence  that  he  had  not  finished. 

"Only  that  Rodd  might  have  been  better  employed— 

at  his  work.     That  is  just  the  job  he  is  fit  for,  giving  out 

forms." 

"And  Clement,  too,  I  suppose?    It  is  his  job  too?" 
"When  he's  here  to  do  it,"    with  a  faint  sneer.     "That 
is  not  too  often,  Betty." 

"Well,"  said  Betty,  "more  often  of  late,  anyway.     Do 
you  know  what  Mr.  Rodd  says?" 
"No."    ■ 

"He  says  that  he  has  seen  just  such  a  crowd  as  this  in  a 
bank  before.  At  Manchester  seventeen  years  ago  when 
he  was  a  boy.  There  was  a  run  on  the  Bank  in  which  his 
father  worked,  and  people  fought  for  places  as  they  an 
fighting  to-day  He  does  not  seem  to  think  it — lucky." 
"What  else  does  he  think?  What  other  rubbish?" 
Arthur  retorted  with  contempt.  "He'd  better  mind  hi.« 
own  business,  and  do  his  work.  He  ought  to  know  mon 
than  to  say  such  things  to  y6u  or  to  anyone." 

"Dear  me,"  Betty  said,  staring,  "we  are  high  and 
mighty  to-day!  Hoity  Toity!"  And  turning  her  shoulde'- 
on  him,  she    became  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  her. 

But  that  evening  she  was  more  than  u.«ually  grave  and 
when  her  father,  pouring  out  his  fourth  and  last  glass  of 
port — for  he  was  an  abstemious  man  -told  her  that  the 
partnership  articles  had  been  signed  that  afternoon,  she 
nodded.     "Yes,  I  knew,"    she  said  sagely. 

"How,  Betty?  I  didn't  tell  you.  I  have  told  no  one. 
Did  Arthur?" 
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"No,  father,  not  in  so  many  words.    But  I  guessed  it." 

Anddurinsr  •'■'■  --  '  nf  the  evening  s>:^ r--- t)!y  pen- 
sive. 

OPRING  V..U,  .,.,,   i .w.v,.     ,,   »...-,  M..-  , .u 

^  April  before  the  last  streak  of  snow  faded  from  the 
hills,  or  the  showers  of  sleet  (X'ased  to  starve  the  land. 
Morning  after  morning  the  Squire  tapped  his  glass  and 
looked    abroad    for    fine 
weather. 

One  morning  as  he  stood 
there  he  saw  a  man  turn 
off  the  road  and  come 
shambling  towards  him. 
It  was  Pugh,  the  man-of- 
all-work  at  the  Cottage, 
and  in  his  disgust  at  things 
in  general,  the  Squire 
damned  him  in  his  mind 
for  a  lazy  rascal.  "I  sup- 
pose they've  nothing  to 
do,"  he  growled,  "that 
they  send  the  rogue  trap- 
esing the  roads  at  this 
hour!"  Aloud.  "What  do 
you  want,  my  man?"  he 
asked. 

Pugh  quaked  under  the 
Squire's  hard  eyes.  "A 
letter  from  the  mistress, 
your  honour,"   he  said. 

"Any  an.^wer?" 

Reluctantly  Pugh  gave 
up  the  hope  of  beer  with 
Calamy  the  butler.  "I'd 
no    orders   to   wait,   sir." 

"Then  off  you  go!  I've 
all  the  idlers  here  I  want, 
my  lad." 

When  he  had  read  the  letter  he  neither  stormed  nor 
swore.  His  anger  was  too  deep.  Here  was  folly,  indeed, 
and  worse  than  folly,  ingratitude!  After  all  these  years, 
after  forty  years,  during  which  he  had  paid  them  their  five 
per  cent,  to  the  day,  five  per  cent,  secured  as  money  couid 
not  be  secured  in  these  harum-scarum  days — to  demand 
their  pound  of  flesh  and  to  demand  it  in  this  fashion! 
Without  warning,  without  consulting  him,  the  head  of  the 
family!  It  was  enough  to  make  any  man  swear,  and  pre- 
sently he  did  swear  after  the  manner  of  the  day. 

"It's  that  confounded  young  fool!"  he  thought. 
"He's  written  it  and  she's  signed  it.  And  if  they  have  their 
way  in  five  years  the  money  will  be  gone.  Gone,  every 
farthing,  and  the  woman  will  come  begging  to  me.  But 
no,  madam,"  with  rising  passion,  "I'll  see  you  farther 
before  I'll  pay  down  a  penny  to  be  frittered  away  by  that 
young  jackanapes!  I'll  go  this  moment  and  tell  her  what 
I  think  of  her,  and  see  if  she's  the  impudence  to  face  it 
out!" 

He  clapped  on  his  hat  and  seized  his  cane.  But  when 
he  had  flung  the  door  open  pride  spoke  and  he  paused. 
No,  he  would  not  lower  himself,  he  would  not  debate  it 
with  her.  He  would  take  no  notice — that  by  Heavens, 
was  what  he  would  do.  The  letter  should  be  as  if  it  had 
not  been  written,  and  as  to  paying  the  money,  why  if  they 
dared  to  go  to  law  he  would  go  all  lengths  to  thwart  them. 
He  was  like  many  in  that  day,  violent,  obstinate  men 
who  had  lived  all  their  lives  among  dependents  and  who 
could  not  believe  that  the  law,  which  they  administered 
to  others,  applied  to  them.  Occasionally  they  had  a  rude 
awakening. 

r>  UT  in  the  old  Squire  there  were  an  underlying  shrewd- 
■'-'  ness  and  a  sense  of  justice,  which,  obscured  in  trifles, 
became  apparent  in  greater  matters.  Those  qualities 
came  to  his  rescue  now,  and  as  he  grew  cooler  his  attitude 
changed.  If  the  woman,  silly  and  scatter-brained  as 
she  was,  and  led  by  the  nose  by  that  impudent  son  of  hers, 
if  she  persisted,  she  should  have  the  money,  and  take  the 
consequences.  The  six  thousand  was  a  charge;  it  must 
be  met  if  she  held  to  it.  Little  by  little  he  accustomed 
himself,  though  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
thought.  The  money  must  be  paid,  and  to  pay  it  he 
must  sell  some  of  his  cherished  securities.  He  had  no 
more  than  four  hundred,  odd— he  knew  the  exact  figure 
in  the  bank.  The  rest  must  be  raised  by  selling  his  India 
Stock,  but  he  hated  to  think  of  it.  And  the  demand,  made 
without  warning,  hurt  his  pride. 

He  took  his  lunch,  a  hunch  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  ale, 
standing  at  the  side-board  in  the  dining-room. 

An  hour  after  his  lunch,  having  determined  how  he 
would  act,  the  old  man  walked  across  to  the  Cottage.  As 
he  approached  the  foot-bridge  which  crossed  the  river  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  petticoat 
on  the  rough  lawn.  He  had  no  sooner  seen  it  than  it 
vanished,  and  he  was  not  surprised.  His  face  was  grim 
as  he  crossed  the  bridge  and  walking  up  to  the  side-door 
struck  on  it  with  his  cane. 

She  was  all  of  a  tremble  when  she  came  to  him,  and  for 


that  he  was  prepared.  That  flid  not'surprise  him.  It 
was  due  to  him.  But  he  expf-'-  '  ■  *  she  would  excuse 
her  .If  and  fib  and  protest  an'i  (-ground,  as  in  his 

, ..        .  ,.p  women  always  did,  in  .  forth  a  torrent  of 

itiations.  But  Mrs.  Bo;;:!  ilon  took  him  aback 
,..,  .,  .;  none  of  these  things.  Sh<  was  white-faced  and 
friKlit<:ii'd,  but,  strange  thing  in  a  woman,  she  was  dumb 
or  n(!iii  Ij-  dumb.  Almost  all  she  had  to  say  or  would  say, 
almost  all  that  he  could  draw  from  her  was  that  it  was  hei 
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Miss  Agnes  Laut's  Mileage  Figures 

IN  MISS  AGNES  LAUT'S  Article  No.  2  in  the  March 
15  issue,  comparing  the  railroad  mileage  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  the  transposition  of  two  words  and  the 
dropping  of  two  noughts  rather  "pied"  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  Deducting  double  trackage  and  sidings,  the 
statement  should  stand:  the  United  States  has  about  one 
mile  of  railroad  to  four  hundred  of  population,  where 
Canada  has  one  mile  of  road  to  three  hundred  of  jwpula- 
tion.  This  will  explain  the  error  to  the  many  who  have 
written  in  to  the  Editor  and  to  Miss  Laut,  to  point  out  the 
mistake,  and  also  to  the  thousands  who  no  doubt  detected 
the  transposition  of  words. 
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letter — yes,  it  was  her  letter.  She  repeated 
that  several  times.  And  she  meant  it? 
She  meant  what  she  had  written?  Yes, 
oh,  yes,  she  did.  Certainly  she  did.  It 
was  her  letter. 

But  beyond  that  she  had  nothing  to  say;  and  at  length, 
harshly,  but  not  as  harshly  as  he  had  intended,  "What  do 
you  mean,  then?"  he  asked.  "To  do  with  the  money 
Ma'am,  eh?     I  suppose  you  know  that  much?" . 

"I  am  putting  it  into  the  Bank,"  she  replied,  her  eyes 
averted.     "Arthur  is — going  to  be  taken  in." 

"Into  the  Bank?"  'The  Squire  glared  at  her.  "Into 
Ovington's?" 

"Yes,  into  Ovington's,"  she  answered  with  the  courage 
of  despair.  "Where  he  will  get  twelve  per  cent,  for  it." 
She  spoke  in  the  tone  of  one  who  repeated  a  lesson. 

He  struck  the  floor  with  his  cane.  "And  you  think 
that  it  will  be  safe  there?  Safe,  ma'am,  safe?"  he  rapped 
out. 

"I  hope  so,"  she  faltered. 

"Hope  so,  by  Heavens?  Hope  so!"  he  cried,  honestly 
amazed.  "And  that's  all!  Hope  so!  Well,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  hope  you  mayn't  live  to  regret  your  folly.  Twelve 
per     cent,     indeed!    Twelve — " 

He  was  going  to  say  more  but  the  silly  woman  burst  into 
tears  at  that  point  and  wept  with  such  self-abandonment 
that  she  fairly  silenced  him.  After  watching  her  a  moment, 
"Well,  there,  there.  Ma'am,  it's  no  good  crying  like  that," 
he  said  irritably.  "And  damme  it  beats  me!  It  beats  me. 
If  that  is  the  way  you  look  at  it  why  do  you  do  it?  Why 
do  you  do  it?  Of  course  you'll  have  the  money.  But 
when  it's  gone  don't  come  to  me  for  more,  that's  all! 
And  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you!  There,  there.  Ma'am," 
moved  by  her  grief,  "for  heaven's  sake  don't  go  on  like 
that!  Don't — God  bless  me,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  if 
I  shall  ever  understand  women!" 

He  went  away  at  last,  routed  by  her  tears,  and  almost 
as  much  perplexed  as  he  was  enraged.  He  saw,  indeed, 
that  it  was  Arthur  who  had  pushed  her  to  do  it;  and  his 
anger  against  him  and  against  Ovington  grew.  He  would 
take  his  balance  from  Ovington's  on  the  very  next  market 
day.  He  would  go  back  to  Dean's,  though  it  meant  eat- 
ing humble  pie.  He  thought  of  other  schemes  of  vengeance 
yet  knew  that  when  the  time  came,  he  would  not  act  upon 
them. 

He  was  in  a  savage  mood  as  he  crossed  the  stable-yard 
at  Garth.  He  climbed  to  the  raised  walk  and  looked 
abroad,  his  brow  gloomy,  his  eyes  suspicious. 

The  day  had  mended  and  the  sun  was  trying  to  break 
through  the  clouds.  The  sheep  were  feeding  along  the 
brook-side  below  him,  the  lambs  were  running  races  under 
the  hedgerows,  or  curling  themselves  up  on  sheltered 
banks.  But  the  scene,  which  usually  gratified  him,  failed 
to  please  him  to-day,  for  presently  he  espied  a  figure  mov- 
ing near  the  Mill  and  made  out  that  the  figure  was  Josina's. 
From  time  to  time  the  girl  stooped.  Possibly  she  was  pick- 
ing primroses. 

TT  WAS  the  idle  hour  of  the  day  and  there  was  no  reason 
■*■  why  she  should  not  be  taking  her  pleasure.  But  the 
Squire's  brow  grew  darker  as  he  marked  her  lingering  steps 
and  uncertain  movements.  More  than  once  he  fancied 
that  she  looked  behind  her —  and  by  and  by  with  an  oath 
he  turned,  clumped  down  the  steps,  and  left  the  garden. 
He  had  not  quite  reached  the  Mill  when  she  saw  him 
descending  to  meet  her.     He  fancied  that  he  read  guilt  in 


her  face,  in  her  eyes,  and  his  old  heart  sank  at  the  sight. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked  harshly,  standing  and 
striking  the  ground  with  his  cane.  "Eh?  What  are  you 
doing  here,  girl?  Out  with  it!  You've  a  tongue,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

She  looked  as  if  she  could  sink  into  the  ground,  but  she 
found  her  voice.  "I've  been  gathering — these,  sir,"  she 
faltered,  holding  out  her  basket. 

"Ay,  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute!  I've  watched  you. 
Now,  listen  to  me.  You  listen 
to  me,  young  woman.  And  take 
warning.  If  you're  hanging 
about  to  meet  that  young  fool — 
more  fool  or  knave  I  don't 
know  which — I'll  not  have  it. 
Do  you  hear?  I'll  not  have 
it!" 

She  looked  ati  him  piteously, 
the  colour  gone  from  her  face. 
"I — I  don't  think — I  understand, 
sir." 

"Oh,  you  understand  well 
enough!"  he  retorted,  his  sus- 
picions turned  to  certainty.  "And 
none  of  your  woman's  tricks 
with  me!  I've  done  with  Mas- 
ter Arthur,  and  you've  done 
with  him  too.  If  he  coraes 
about  the  place  he's  to  be  sent 
to  the  right  about.  That's  my 
word  and  that's  all  about  it. 
Do  you  hear?" 

She  affected  to  be  surprised 
and  a  little  colour  trickled  into 
her  cheeks.    But  he  took  this  for  one  of  her  woman's 
wiles— they  were  deceivers,  all  of  them. 

"Do  you  mean,  sir,"  she  stammered,  "that  I  am  not 
to  see  Arthur?" 

"You're  neither  to  see  him  nor  speak  to  him  nor  listen 
to  him,"  he  said.  "There's  to  be  an  end  of  it.  Now  are 
you  going  to  obey  me,  girl?" 

She  looked  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth. 
"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered  meekly.  "I  shall  obey  you  if 
those  are  your  orders." 

He  was  surprised  by  the  readiness  of  her  assent,  and  he 
looked  at  her  suspiciously.  "Umph!"  he  grunted. 
"That  sounds  well,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you,  girl,  if  you 
keep  to  it.  For  I  mean  it.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
that." 

"I  shall  do  as  you  wish,  of  course,  sir." 
"He's  behaved  badly,  d — d  badly!    But  if  you  are  sen- 
sible I'll  say  no  more.     Only  understand  me,  you've  got  to 
give  him  up." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"From  this  day?    Now,   do  you  understand?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

After  that  he  had  no  more  to  say.  He  required  obed- 
ience, and  he  should  have  been  glad  to  receive  it.  But  he 
was  a  little  non-plussed,  to  tell  the  truth.  Girls  were 
silly — such  was  his  creed — and  it  behooved  them  to  be 
guided  by  their  elders.  If  they  did  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  guided,  they  must  be  brought  into  line  sharply. 
But  somewhere,  far  down  in  the  old  man's  heart,  and  un- 
acknowledged even  by  himself,  lay  an  odd  feeling — a 
feeling  of  something  like  disappointment.  In  his  young 
days  girls  had  not  been  so  ready,  so  very  ready  to  surrend- 
er their  lovers.  He  had  even  known  them  to  fight  for 
them.     He  was  perplexed. 

CHAPTER    X 

'TpHEY  were  standing  on  that  narrow  strip  of  sward 
-*■  between  the  wood  and  the  stream,  which  the  gun 
accident  had  for  ever  made  memorable  to  them.  The 
stile  rose  between  them,  but  as  his  hands  rested  on  hers, 
and  his  eyes  dwelt  unrebuked  on  her  conscious  face,  the 
barrier  was  but  as  the  Equator,  which  divides  but  does  not 
separate;  the  sacrifice  to  propriety  was  less  than  it  seemed. 
Spring  had  come  with  a  rush,  the  hedges  were  everywhere 
bursting  into  leaf.  In  the  Thirty  Acres  which  climbed 
the  hill  above  them,  the  thrushes  were  singing  their  May- 
day song,  and  beside  them  the  brook  rippled  and  sparkled 
in  the  sunshine.  All  Nature  rejoiced,  and  the  pulse  of 
youth  leapt  to  the  universal  rhythm.  The  maiden's  eyes 
repeated  what  the  man's  lips  uttered,  and  for  the  time  to 
love  and  to  be  loved  was  all  in  all. 

"To  think,"  he  murmured,  "that  if  I  had  not  been  so 
awkward  we  should  not  have  known  one  another!"  And, 
silly  man,  he  thought  this  the  height  of  wisdom. 

"And  the  snowdrops!"  She  was,  alas,  on  the  same  plane 
of  sapience.     "But  when — when  did  you  first,  Clem?" 

"From  the  first  moment  we  met!  From  the  very  first, 
Jos!" 

"When  I  saw  you  standing  here?    And  looking — " 

"Oh,  from  long  before  that!"    he  declared.    And  his    , 
eyes  challenged  denial.     "From  the  hour  when  I  saw  you 
at  the  Race  Ball  in  the  Assembly  Room — ages,  ages  ago!" 

She  savoured  the  thought  and  found  it  delicious,  and  she 
longed  to  hear  it  repeated.  "But  you  did  not  know  me 
then.     How  could  you  — love  me?" 
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"How  could  I  not?     How  could  I  see  you  and  not  love 

you?"     he  babbled.     "How  was  it  possible  I  should  not? 

Were  we  not  made  for  one  another?     You  don't  doubt 

.  that?    And  you."  jealously,  "when,  sweet,  did  you  first 

— think  of  me?" 

Alas,  she  could  only  go  back  to  the  moment  when  she  had 
tripped  heart-whole  round  the  corner  of  the  wood,  and 
seen  him  standing,  solitary,  wrapped  in  thought,  a  roman- 
tic figure. 

This  was  the  latest  of  a  dozen  meetings,  and  Love  had 
long  ago  challenged  Love.  Many  an  afternoon  had  Cle- 
ment waited  under  the  wood,  and  with  wonder  and  rever- 
ence seen  the  maid  come  tripping  along  the  green  towards 
him.  Many  a  time  had  he  thought  a  seven-mile  ride  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  chance,  the  mere  chance,  of  a 
meeting,  for  the  distant  glimpse  of  a  bonnet,  ay,  even  for  the 
privilege  of  touching  the  pebble  set  for  a  token  on  the  stile. 
But  then,  how  great  had  been  the  temptation,  how  com- 
pelling the  lure,  how  fair  the  maid! 

No,  he  had  not  played  quite  fairly  with  his  father.  But 
the  thought  of  that  weighed  lightly  on  him.  For  whereas 
this  that  had  come  to  him,  this  love  that  glorified  all  things, 
even  as  Spring  the  face  of  Nature,  that  filled  his  mind  with 
a  thousand  images,  each  more  enchanting  than  the  last 
and  inspired  his  imagination  with  a  magic  not  its  own — 
whereas  this  visited  a  man  but  once,  he  would  have  long 
years  in  which  he  might  redeem  the  time,  long  years  in 
which  he  might  warm  his  father's  heart  by  an  attendance 
at  the  desk  that  would  shame  Rodd  himself!  Ay,  and  he 
would!  He  would!  Even  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  tastes, 
his  own  wishes,  seemed  in  his  present  mood  a  small  surren- 
der and  one  he  owed,  and  longed  to  pay. 

TTOR  he  was  in  love  with  goodness,  he  longed  to  put  him- 
"  self  right  with  all.,  He  longed  to  do  his  duty  to  all, 
he  who  walked  with  a  firmer  step,  who  trod  the  soil  with  a 
conquering  foot,  who  found  new  beauties  in  star  and  flow- 
er, he,  so  happy,  so  proud,  so  blessed. 

But  this  being  his  mood,  there  was  a  burden  which 
weighed  on  him,  and  weighed  on  him  more  heavily  every 
day,  and  that  was  the  part  which  he  was  playing  towards 
Josina's  father.     It  had  long  galled  him,  when  absent  from 


her;  of  late  it  "nad  begun  to  mar  his  delight  in  her  pre- 
sence. To-day  he  had  come  to  meet  Josina  with  a  fixed 
resolve,  and  a  mind  wound  up  to  the  pitch  of  action;  and 
presently  into  the  fair  pool  of  her  content — yet  quaking 
as  he  did  so  lest  he  should  seem  to  hirit  a  fault — he  cast  a 
stone. 

"And  now,  Jos,"  he  said,  his  eyes  looking  br.avely  into 
hers,     "I  must  see  your  father." 

"My  father!"     Fear  sprang  into  her  eyes.    She  stiffened. 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  repeated.  "I  must  see  your  father — 
and  speak  to  him.    "There  is  no  other  course  possible." 

Colour,  love,  joy,  all  fled  from  her  face.  She  shivered. 
"My  father?"  she  stammered,  pale  to  the  lips.  "Oh,  it 
is  impossible!  It  is  impossible!  You  would  not  do  it!" 
She  would  have  withdrawn  her  hands  if  he  had  not  held 
them.  "You  cannot,  cannot  mean  it!  Have  you  thought 
what  you  are  saying?" 

"I  have  indeed,"  he  said,  sobered  by  her  fear,  and  full 
of  pity  for  her.  "I  lay  awake  for  hours  last  night  thinking 
of  it.  But  there  is  no  other  course,  Jos,  no  other  course — 
if  we  would  be  happy." 

"But,  oh,  you  don't  know  him!"  she  cried  panic-strick- 
en. And  her  voice  wrung  his  heart.  "You  don't  know 
him!     Or  what  he  will  think  of  me!" 

She  shuddered.  All  had  been  so  bright,  so  new,  so  joy- 
ous; and  now  she  was  to  pay  the  price.  And  the  price  had 
a  very  terrible  aspect  for  her.  Fate,  a  cruel  pitiless  fate, 
was  closing  upon  her.  She  could  not  speak,  but  her  eyes, 
her  quivering  lips,  pleaded  with  him  for  mercy. 

HE  HAD  expected  that,  and  he  stealed  himself,  showing 
thereby  the  good  metal  that  was  in  him.  "Yes,"  he 
said  firmly,  "we  must,  Jos.  Because  if  we  do  not,  if  we 
continue  to  deceive  your  father,  he  will  have  reason  to  be 
angry  with  you,  but  to  despise  me;  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
poor  unmanly  thing,  Jos,  a  coward  who  dared  not  face  him, 
a  craven  who  dared  not  ask  him  for  what  he  valued  above 
all  the  world!  Who  stole  it  from  him  in  the  dark  and  be- 
hind his  back!  As  it  is  fie  will  be  angry  enough.  He  will 
look  down  upon,  me,  and  with  justice.  And  at  first  he 
will  say  no,  and  I  fear  he  will  separate  us,  and  there  will  be 


no  more  meetings,  and  we  may  have  to  wait.  But  if  we 
are  brave,  if  we  trust  one  another  and  are  true  to  one 
another — and  alas,  you  will  have  to  bear  the  worst — if  we 
can  bear  and  be  strong  in  the  end,  believe  me,  Jos,  it  will 
come  right." 

"Never,"  she  cried,  despairing.  "Never!  He  will  never 
allow  it!" 

"Then—" 

"Oh,"    she  prayed,  "can  we  not  go  on  as  we  are?" 

"No,  we  cannot."  He  was  firm.  "We  cannot.  By  and 
by  you  would  discover  that  for  yourself,  and  you,  as  well  as 
he,  would  have  cause  to  despise  me.  For  consider,  Jos, 
think,  dear.  If  I  do  not  seek  you  for  my  wife,  what  is  be- 
fore us?  To  what  can  we  look  forward?  To  what  future? 
What  end?  Only  to  perpetual  alarms  and  some  day,  when 
we  least  expect  it,  to  discovery — to  discovery  that  will 
cover  me  with  disgrace." 

She  did  not  answer.  She  had  taken  her  hands  from  him, 
she  had  taken  herself  from  him.  She  leant  oft  the  stile,  her 
face  hidden.  But  he  dared  not  give  w^ay,  nor  would  he  let 
himself  be  repulsed;  and  very  tenderly  he  laid  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  "It  is  natural  that  you  should  be  frighten- 
ed," he  said.  "But  if  I,  too,  am  frightened,  if,  seeing 
the  proper  course  I  do  not  take  it,  how  can  you  ever  trust 
me  or  depend  on  me?  What  am  I  then,  but  a  coward? 
What  is  the  vJorth  of  my  love,  Jos,  if  I  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  ask  for  you?" 

"But  he  will  want  to  know — "  her  shoulders  heaved  in 
her  agitation,  "he  will  want  to  know — " 

"How  we  met?  I  know.  And  how  we  loved?  Yes,  I 
am  afraid  so.  And  he  will  be  angry  with  you,  and  you  will 
suffer  and  I  shall  be,  God  knows  how  wretched?  But  if  I 
do  not  go  to  him  how  much  more  angry  will  he  be!" 

"But  he  is  so — so  hard!"  she  whispered,  her  face  still 
hidden. 

"I  know,  dear.  And  so  set  in,  so  firm  in  his  prejudice 
and  his  pride.  I  know.  He  will  think  me  so  far  below 
you;  he  hates  the  Bank  and  all  connected  with  it.  He 
holds  me,  a  mere  clerk,  not  one  of  his  class,  and  low,  dear, 
I  know  it.  But"-:-his  voice  rose  a  tone — -"I  am  not  low, 
Continued  on  page  i5 
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Ten  Year  Truce  Will  Stand 

Lloyd  George  May  Fall  Into  Disfavor,  But  His  Work  Will  Stay 


BY  JAMES  W.  GERARD 


LLOYD  GEORGE  may  fall,  probably 
the  British,  although  not  usually 
ickle,  are  tired  of  him  and  wish  to  try 
-omeone  else.  But  his  ideas  will  not 
fall.  Every  meeting  of  the  representat- 
ives of  the  nations  at  the  council  table 
helps  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truce  of  God  for  ten  years 
may  prove  the  fore-runner  of  a  permanent 
peace — of  a  league  which  will  bind  the 
people  of  the  earth  with  the  peaceful 
chains  of  understanding  and  save  the 
world  from  the  folly  of  war." 

James  W.  Gerard,  ex-U.  S.  ambassador 
to  Germany,  whose  war  books  of  a  few 
years  ago  created  such  a  sensation,  so 
concludes  a  searching  article  on  the 
subject  of  Lloyd  George's  peace  plan  in 
The  New  York  Times.  Though  Mr. 
Gerard  is  quite  conscious  of  the  unrest  in 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  he 
is  not  fearful  of  world  wars  starting  in 
that  part  of  the  globe.  Europe  is  the  one 
sreat  danger-point.  France's  attitude  is 
elping  to  keep  the  European  hates 
-tirred  up.  Austria  is  left  helpless,  but 
Hungary,  deprived  of  much  territoryj  is 
dissatisfied  and  any  time  a  revolution 
may  break  out  there.  The  Near  Eastern 
question  is  again  looming  up — the  French 
in  Syria  glaring  at  the  new  King  Feisal, 
prot6g6  of  the  British,  who  rules  the 
Arabians  near  Palestine.  The  French 
still  have  the  "great  illusion,"  claims  Mr. 
Gerard: — 

"No  better  example  can  be  given  than 
that  of  the  German  reparations.  After 
deducting  the  sums  Germany  receives 
back  under  the  Spa  agreements  the 
German  people  have  already  paid  net 
the  enormous  sum  of  six  and  one-half 
billion  gold  marks  to  the  Allies — a  sum 
that  has  almost  entirely  been  spent  by 
the  Allies  on  the  military  occupation  of 
Germany.  Spent,  in  other  words,  to 
maintain  useless  mouths — the  thousands 
of  soldiers  who,  adding  nothing  to  the 
wealth  of  any  country,  hold  German 
towns  under  the  conquerors'  yoke,  stirring 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  German  people 
feelings  of  revenge  that  again  may  array 
the  peoples  of  Europe  in  cruel,  bitter 
war." 

He  discusses  the  possibilities  of  Lloyd 
George's  propo.sed  ten  year  truce  a# 
follows: — 

"Is  a  truce  necessary?  What  is  the 
state  of  troubled  Europe?  Great  Britain 
pursues  her  traditional  policy,  not  to 
'  ek  to  conquer  the  leadership,  but 
.estroy  any  nation  which  seeks  leadership 
through  conquest.  The  war  ended,  Great 
Britain  offered  a  helping  hand  to  Germany, 
which  surprised  Germany  grasps,  so  that 
now  the  Britisher  is  first  in  the  affections 
of  the  German  people.  France  is  the 
danger  point.  With  what  other  nation 
has  Britain  any  dispute?  The  colored 
cover  design  of  a  recent  splendid  number 
of  the  L'lllustration  (a  paper  like  our  old 
Harper's  Weekly)  shows  Napoleon  push- 
ing aside  the  stones  of  his  tomb — rising 
from  the  grave  to  fife. 

"Let  us  hope  that  this  is  not  the  spirit 
of  France;  but  we  are  confronted  by  a 
French  army  greater  than  that  with 
which  Germany  threatened  the  world  in 


1914,  and  the  actions  of  the  French  del- 
egates at  the  Washington  conference  in 
demanding  an  excessive  number  of  sub- 
marines was  a  threat  to  Great  Britain, 
dangerous  because  deliberately  proposed 
in  the  cool  council  chamber.  It  is 
the  threatening  action  of  France,  the 
insistence  on  impossible  reparations,  that 
may  turn  the  German  peoi>le  in  their 
broken  despair  either  to  the  Red  Army  of 
Trotsky  and  Lenin  or  back  to  military 
reaction  and  Ludendorff  and  Rupprecht 
of   Bavaria. 

"The  tearing  of  part  of  Silesia  from 
Germany  was  forced  by  France — France, 
ever  fearing  the  Germans,  ever  dreaming 
of  a  military  ally  to  the  east  of  the  German 
Frontier — and  the  iron  and  coal  and  zinc 
of  Silesia  are  to  furnish  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  Poland's  manufacture  of 
munitions. 

"Look  at  a  recent  atlas  and  see  the 
vast  possessions  of  France  in  Africa. 
The  Sahara  is  not  all  desert;  fertile  oases 
star  it,  tribes  and  flocks  roam  it;  minerals 


underlie  it,  and  from  this  vast  territory 
France  hopes  for  riches  and,  above  all, 
recruits.  The  army  program  submitted 
by  the  French  Gc^'ernment  last  week  con- 
tained provisions  materially  increasing 
the  force  of  African  and  other  native  con- 
tingents in  the  armies  of  France. 

"In  the  Pacific  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
long  peace.  Secretary  Hughes  has  secured 
that  in  his  epoch-making  conference  at 
Washington.  The  friction  between  the 
Japanese  and  American  peoples,  born 
originally  from  Imperial  German  propa- 
ganda, dies  down.  We  cannot  permit 
any  race  which  does  not  readily  as- 
similate with  our  own  to  peacefully 
penetrate  and  gradually  posse.ss  any  part 
of  America,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
great  Japanese  nation  has  the  right, 
which  we  ourselves  have  exercised,  to 
expand,  to  find  new  homes  for  its  enter- 
prising people,  new  opportunites  for  its 
trade  and  commerce  and  we  must  see  to 
it  that  the  members  of  this  brave,  proud 
and  civilized  race  are  given  _^the  social 
consideration  to  which  their  hfgh  culture 
entitles   them. 

"It  is  in  Europe  that  danger  lies.  I 
sometimes  think  that  there  is  something 
in  the  soil  of  Europe,  something  in  the 
air  or  the  water  or  the  food  grown  in  the 
soil  which  produces  hate." 
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What  Is  Your  Idea  of  Timer 

Noted  Scientist  Speculates  if  Time  and  Distance  Are  Merely 

Concepts  of  Mind 

CHARLES  P.  STEINMETZ 


SCIENCE  still  lands  us  in  a  fog  when  it 
attempts  to  show  us  a  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  whence  we  came  on  entering 
this  life  and  whither  we  go  on  leaving  it. 
What  is  the  thing  that  poets  and  preach- 
ers call  the  Soul  and  scientists  and  psychol- 
ogists call  the  Mind  or  Ego  of  man? 
Do  either  Time  or  Distance  exist — or  are 
they  merely  conceptions  of  mind?  The 
disciples  of  relativity  are  having  rather  a 


"good  time"  with  these  subjects,  just  as 
the  disciples  of  metaphysics  of  a  past 
generation  enjoyed  themselves  wrestling 
with  the  same  problems.  It  remains  to 
be  disclosed  whether  the  relativitists 
will  bring  us  any  closer  to  real  solutions 
than  the  metaphysicians  did. 

In  the  first  place,  our  intellects  cannot 
grasp  the  conception  of  infinity.  Exis- 
tence without  beginning  and  without  end 
baffles    minds    whose    only    remembered 
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experience    is    bound    by    the    gates    of 
birth  and  the  gates  of  death. 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  electrical  wizard 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  in  an  article 
"Science  and  Religion,"  appearing  in 
Harper's,  points  out  that  the  space  of 
our  coneeption  is  three  dimensional — 
that  is,  extended  in  three  directions: 
the  north-south  direction,  the  east-west 
direction  and  the  up-down  direction.  Time, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  only  one  dimension 
— that  is,  in  one  direction  only,  from 
the  past  to  the  future — and  a  moment  or 
a  point  in  time  thus  is  located,  with  refer- 
ence to  another  point  in  time,  by  one 
time  distance. 

But  there  is  this  fundamental  difference 
between  our  space  conception  and  our 
time  conception:  "We  can  pass  through 
only  in  one  direction,  from  the  past  to  the 
future,  while  we  can  pass  through  space 
in  any  direction,  from  north  to  south  as 
well  as  from  south  to  north.  Time  is 
irreversible,  flows  uniformly  in  one 
direction,  while  space  is  reversible,  can 
be  traversed  in    any  direction." 

But  suppose  we  could  move  in  only  one 
direction — say,  from  north  to  south.  In 
this  imaginary  journey  we  come  to  a 
house,  and  we  will  call  that  house  Life. 
At  the  threshold  on  the  north  side  is  the 
birth  of  the  house  as  we  know  it.  Passing 
through  the  span  of  space  covered  by  the 
house,  this  would  be  for  us  its  existence, 
its  life;  and  when  we  stepped  out  of  the 
south  door  of  the  house  would  cease  to 
exist  for  us,  we  could  never  enter  it  or 
return  to  it  again — that  is,  that  Life 
would  be  dead  and  extinct,  but  we,  in 
the  person  of  our  Ego,  would  pass  on  to 
new  experiences. 

This  theory  of  time  is,  of  course, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  time  except  as  it  exists  in 
our  conception  of  the  measurement  of 
experience  from  the  time  we  are  born  till 
we    die.     Mr.    Steinmetz    continues: — 

"But  if  time  has  no  reality,  is  not  an 
existing  entity,  then  these  transcenden- 
tal problems  resulting  from  our  time 
conception,  of  extinction  or  immortality, 
have  no  real  existence,  but  are  really 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and 
cease  to  exist  if  we  go  beyond  the  limit- 
ations of  our  mind,  beyond  our  peculiar 
time  conception. 

"But  what,  then,  is  mind?  Is  it  a 
mere  phenomenon,  accompanying  the 
physico-chemical  reactions  of  life  and 
vanishing  with  the  end  of  the  reaction, 
just  as  the  phenomenon  of  a  flame  may 
accompany  a  chemical  reaction,  and 
vanish  when  the  reaction  is  completed? 
Or  is  mind  an  entity  just  like  the  entity 
energy  and  the  entity  matter,  but  differing 
from  either  of  them — in  short,  a  third 
entity?  We  have  compared  mind  with 
the  phenomenon  of  a  flame  accompanying 
a  chemical  reaction;  but,  after  all,  the 
flame  is  not  a  mere  phenomenon  but  is 
an  entity,  is  energy. 

"There  is  no  scientific  evidence  what- 
soever of  the  existence  of  such  a  third 
entity,  'X'.but  all  our  deductions  have 
been  by  analogy,  which  proves  nothing — 
that  is,  by  speculation,  dreaming,  and 
unavoidably  so — since  in  these  concep- 
tions we  are  close  to  the  border  line  of  the 
human  mind  where  logical  reasoning 
loses  itself  in  the  fog  of  contradiction. 

"Like  energy  or  matter,  entity  'X' 
may  have  many  forms  in  which  it  is  not 
recognized  by  us,  just  as  for  a  long  time 
the  flame  was  not  recognized  as  the 
entity  energy." 
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Are  Your  Diamonds  Genuine? 

Here  Are  Six  Simple  Methods  of  Testing  Them 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


A  VARIETY  of  tests  may  be  advisable 
for  one  who  is  not  an  expert  judge  of 
diamonds;  and  even  one  who  is,  an  imita- 
tion may  leave  temporarily  puzzled  so  that 
some  mechanical  or  physical  test  is  resorted 
to.  The  old  test  of  cutting  a  piece  of  glass 
with  the  stone  under  investigation  is  now 
reversed,  though  with  an  additional  vari- 
ation. A  file  takes  the  place  of  glass,  and 
the  rasping  edge  of  the  little  tool  is  brought 
against  the  sparkling  surface  of  the  gem 
under  suspicion.  This  is  an  attack  no  im- 
postor can  survive  for  a  single  instant.  No 
impression,  of  course,  can  be  made  on  a 
genuine  diamond. 

Another  test  even  more  severe  consists 
of  the  following  procedure:  The  stone  is 
covered  with  borax,  heated  and  then  drop- 
ped into  a  receptacle  containing  cold  water. 
Glass  or  similar  imitations  will  be  shattered, 
but  a  diamond  comes  through  the  ordeal 
unharmed. 

Cleopatra  may  have  dissolved  her  pearls 
in  vinegar  so  as  to  make  a  priceless  drink, 
but  the  vinegar  of  that  day  must  have  been 
exceptionally  hard  on  the  lining  of  the 
stomach  if  it  could  perform  so  astounding 
a  feat.  But  to-day  your  diamond  (if  it  be 
spurious)  can  be  readily  dissolved.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid  will  turn  the  trick  for  you.  A 
genuine  stone,  of  course,  is  immune  to  this 
test. 

There  are  two  tests  with  water  that  are 


equally  interestingin  demonstrating  wheth- 
er or  not  you  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
some  trickster  when  you  decided  that 
nothing  but  a  diamond  would  complete 
your  happiness.  One  of  these  is  simply  to 
drop  the  stone  in  a  glass  of  clear  water. 
The  stone,  if  it  is  a  genuine  diamond,  will 
still  continue  to  radiate  some  of  its  bril- 
liancy, but  a  "paste"  will  have  practically 
lost  all  of  its  glow  and  luster.' 

The  second  water  test  consists  in  putting 
a  drop  of  water  upon  the  stone's  surface 
and  moving  it  about  with  the  point  of  a  pin. 
With  a  diamond  the  drop  will  remain  glob- 
ular and  hold  together  after  the  manner, 
somewhat,  of  a  particle  of  "quicksilver." 
But  on  glass  the  drop  will  spread. 

Some  of  these  tests,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
purely  chemical  ones.  If  directions  are 
followed  nature's  forces  do  the  rest.  Others 
depend  in  a  measure  upon  careful  use  of  the 
fingers,  but  a  final  test  depends  upon  the 
eye  solely.  Take  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
and  upon  this  make  a  round  black  point 
with  a  pencil.  Then  hold  the  diamond  a 
short  distance  away  from  this  point  with 
the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  hold 
a  glass  and  through  this  get  the  stone  in 
focus  with  the  pencil  dot.  If  the  dot  can 
be  seen  clearly  the  stone  is  a  diamond;  but 
if  there  is  a  fogginess  about  this  pencil 
point  or  if  several  pencil  points  appear,  the 
stone  is  an  imitation. 


Bryan  Defends  the  Bible 

Darwinism  And  its  Aftermath  Would  Make  Bible  a 
"Scrap  of  Paper" 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 


"XyTOST  of  the  evolutionists  are  material- 
IVl  ists ;  some  admitting  that  they  are  ath- 
eists, others  calling  themselves  agnostics. 
Some  call  themselves  'Theistic  Evolut- 
ionists,' but  the  theistic  evolutionist 
puts  God  so  far  away  that  He  ceases  to 
be  a  present  influence  in  the  life.  Canon 
Barnes  of  Westminster,  some  two  years 
ago,  interpreted  evolution  as  to  put  God 
back  to  the  time  when  the  electrons  came 
out  of  'stuff  and  combined  (about 
1,740  of  them)  to  form  an  atom.  Since 
then,  according  to  Canon  Barnes,  things 
have  been  developing  to  God's  plan  but 
without  God's  aid." 

In  the  above  and  other  passages  of  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  on  "God 
and  Evolution,"  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
charging  that  American  teachers  of 
Darwinism  "make  the  Bible  a  scrap  of 
paper,"  insists  that  the  menace  of 
scientific  literature  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  the  Christian  churches  have 
to  meet  to-day.  The  great  objection  to 
Darwinism,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  opinion,  is 
that  it  is  harmful  as  well  as  groundless, 
entirely  changing  one's  view  of  life  and 
undermining  one's  faith  in  the  Bible. 
Evolution  does  not  countenance  miracles 
or  the  supernatural.  Mr.  Bryan  points 
out  that  not  only  college  professors  and 
other  lay  leaders  of  the  intelligentsia  of 
the  United  States  are  becoming  infected 
with  Darwinism,  but  preachers  as  well: — 
"The  effect  of  Darwinism  is  seen  in  the 
pulpits;  men  of  prominent  denominations 
deny  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  and  some 
<even  His  resurrection.  Two  Presby- 
terians, preaching  in  New  York  State, 
recently  told  me  that  agnosticism  was 
the  natural  attitude  of  old  people.  Evo- 
lution naturally  leads  to  agnostici-sm  and, 
if  continued,  finally  to  atheism.  Those 
who  teach  Darwinism  are  undermining 
the  faith  of  Christians;  they  are  raising 
questions  about  the  Bible  as  an  authori- 
tative source  of  truth;  they  are  teaching 
materialistic  views  that  rob  the  life  of 
the  young  of  spiritual  values." 

In  proof  of  what  he  designates  as  ab- 
.surdities  raised  by  evolutionists,  Mr. 
Bryan  cites  a  number  of  claims  made  by 
followers  of  Darwin: — 

"Evolutionists,  not  being  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  theory  of  creation,  have  to  ex- 
plain everything,  and  their  courage  in 
this  respect  is  as  great  as  their  efforts 
are  laughable.  The  eye,  for  instance, 
Hccording  to  evolutionists,  was  brought  out 
ly  'the  light  beating  upon  the  skin;' 
>  he  ear  came  out  in  response  to  'air  waves;' 


the  leg  is  the  development  of  a  wart  that 
chanced  to  appear  on  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal; and  so  the  tommyrot  runs  on  ad 
infinitum,  and  sensible  people  are  asked 
to  swallow  it. 

"Recently  a  college  professor  told  an 
audience  in  Philadelphia  that  a  baby 
wiggles  its  big  toe  without  wiggling  its 
other  toes  because  its  ancestors  climbed 
trees;  also  that  we  dream  of  falling  be- 
cause our  forefathers  fell  out  of  trees 
50,000  years  ago,  adding  that  we  are  not 
hurt  in  our  dreams  of  falling  because 
we  descended  from  those  that  fell  and 
were  not  killed.  (If  we  descended  from 
animals  at  all,  we  certainly  did  not  des- 
cend from  those  that  were  killed  in 
falling).  A  professor  in  Illinois  has  fixed 
as  the  great  day  in  history  the  day  when  a 
water  puppy  crawled  upon  the  land  and 
decided  to  stay  there,  thus  becoming  man's 
first  progenitor.  A  dispatch  from  Paris 
recently  announced  that  an  eminent  scien- 
tist had  reported  having  communicated 
with  the  soul  of  a  dog  and  learned  that 
the  dog  was  happy. 

"I  simply  mention  these  explanations 
to  show  what  some  people  can  believe  who 
cannot  believe  the  Bible.  Evolution 
seems  to  close  the  heart  of  some  to  the 
plainest  spiritual  truths  while  it  opens 
the  mind  to  the  wildest  of  guesses  advanc- 
ed in  the  name  of  science." 

He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Darwin 
himself  explained  that  the  hair  disappeared 
from  the  body  of  the  human  being  during 
evolution,  permitting  man  to  become  a 
hairless  animal  because,  among  our  brute 
ancestors,  the  females  preferred  the  males 
with  the  least  hair,  and  thus,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  bred  the  hair  off.  "It  is  hardly 
necessary,"  writes  Mr.  Bryan,  "to  point 
out  that  these  explanations  conflict;  the 
males  and  the  females  could  not  both  se- 
lect at  the  same  time."  He  assails 
"Darwinism  as  lacking  substance  on  the 
following  points: — 

First — Darwinism  is  only  a  guess  and 
was  never  anything  more.  Darwin  him- 
self, just  before  his  death,  said:  "Can  the 
mind  of  man,  which  has,  as  I  fully  believe, 
been  developed  from  the  mind  as  low  as 
that  of  the  lowest  animal,  be  trusted  when 
it  draws  such  grand  conclusions?"  Mr. 
Bryan  claims  this  is  the  most  terrific 
indictment  tV^at  could  be  brought  against 
Darwinism  and  it  was  brought  by  Darwin 
himself. 

Second — There  is  not  one  syllable  in 
the  Bible  to  support  the  claims  of  Darwin- 
ism.   This  ought  to  make  Christians  cau- 


tious about  accepting  it  without  investi- 
gation. The  Bible  not  only  describes 
man's  creation,  but  gives  a  reason  for  it. 

Third — Neither  Darwin  nor  his  sup- 
porters have  been  able  to  find  a  fact  in 
the  universe  to  support  their  hypothesis. 
With  millions  of  species,  the  investigators 
have  not  been  able  to  find  one  instance  in 
which  one  species  has  changed  into  anoth- 
er. 

Fourth — Darwinism  is  not  only  with- 
out foundation,  but  it  compels  its  believ- 
ers to  resort  to  explanations  that  are  more 
absurd  than  anything  found  in  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights." 

"Darwin  explained  that  man's  mind  be- 
came superior  to  woman's  because,  among 
our  brute  ancestors,  the  males  fought  for 
the  females  and  thus  strengthened  their 
minds,"  derides  Mr.  Byran.  "If  he  had 
lived  until  now,  he  would  not  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  so  ridiculous  a  state- 
ment." 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Bryan's  most  power- 
ful challenge  to  the  evolutionists  is  con- 


tained in  the  following  paragraph: — 
"Our  opponents  are  not  fair.  When  we 
find  fault  with  the  teaching  of  Darwin's 
unsupported  hypothesis,  they  talk  about 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  and  ask  whether 
we  shall  exclude  science  and  return  to 
the  dark  ages.  Their  evasion  is  a  con- 
fession of  weakness.  We  do  not  ask  for 
the  exclusion  of  any  scientific  truth,  but 
we  do  protest  against  an  atheist  teacher 
being  allowed  to  blow  his  guesses  in  the 
face  of  the  student.  The  Christians  who 
want  to  teach  religion  in  their  schools 
furnish  the  money  for  denominational 
institutions.  If  atheists  want  to  teach 
atheism,  why  do  they  not  build  their  own 
schools  and  employ  their  own  teachers? 
If  a  man  really  believes  that  he  has 
brute  blood  in  him,  he  can  teach  that  to  his 
children  at  home  or  he  can  send  them  to 
atheistic  schools,  where  his  children  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  brute 
philosophy,  but  why  should  he  be  allowed 
to  deal  with  other  people's  children  as  if 
they  were  Httle  monkeys?" 


Will  Ter  Meulen  Credit  Work? 

Explanation  of  Latest  International  Credit  Scheme  Advanced 

W.  F.  GEBHART 


MUCH  HAS  been  heard'  of  late  in 
financial  and  political  world  circles 
of  the  Ter  Meulen  plan,  but  few  probably 
have  any  clear  idea  of  what  the  proposed 
scheme  consists. 

Europe  needs  credit  and  chiefly  of  a 
long  period  character  and  because  of  the 
unusual  conditions  of  these  nations,  special 
measures  are  necessary  to  provide 
her  with  this  credit. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mr. 
Gebhart  explains  as  follows  exactly  what 
it  is  proposed  to  do  under  the  plan: — 

'"The  Ter  Meulen  scheme  of  Interna- 
tiona! Credits  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ter 
Meulen,  a  prominent  international  finan- 
cier of  Amsterdam.  It  was  presented  at 
the  Brussels  Financial  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  and  immediately  attracted 
the  attention  of  international  bankers  and 
students  of  finance.  This  Financial  Con- 
gress was  held  under  the  general  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  this  body 
appointed  a  provisional  committee  which 
was  to  have  charge  of  organizing  the  Ter 
Meulen  Plan  of  International  Credits. 
This  committee  later  selected  Sir  Drum- 
mond  Drummond-Fraser  as  the  organizer. 

"It  is  expected  that  the  complete  or- 
ganization will  consist,  first,  of  a  perman- 
ent international  committee  of  bankers 
and  business  men  which  will  have  general 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  plan.  This 
general  international  committee  will  have 
under  its  direct  supervision  the  organizer 
and  his  staff,  as  well  as  a  committee  in 
each  of  the  nations. 

"The  essence  of  the  plan  is  a  combina- 
tion of  government  and  private  security. 
There  is  to  be  provided  a  special  form  of 
government  credit  which  will  reinforce 
private  credit.  The  Governments  of  the 
countries  which  desire  to  aid  their  import- 
ers, or  which  will  in  unusual  cases  desire  to 
purchase  directly  products  for  themselves, 
will  issue  bonds.  These  bonds  will  be 
loaned  to  their  nationals:  that  is  to  those 
of  their  industrial  citizens  who  desire  to 
import  necessary  products.  These  bonds 
by  the  gold  value  of  the  underlying  se- 
curities, which  would  consist  either  of 
pledged  government  securities,  such  as 
custom  duties,  or,  in  the  case  of  private 
citizens,  such  collateral  as  they  would  have 
to  present. 

"These  bonds  in  order  to  be  made  more 
attractive  are  to  be  issued  in  whatever  cur- 
rency the  lender  may  require;  that  is  in 
dollars,  pounds,  francs,  etc.  The  gold 
value  of  the  underlying  securities,  whether 
of  the  State  or  of  the  citizens,  is  ^o  be  de- 
termined by  this  international  committee 
of  experts,  aided  by  a  local  or  national 
committee  which  is  appointed  by  and  op- 
erated under  this  international  committee 
and  is  made  up  of  bankers  and  business 
men.  The  League  of  Nations,  as  an  organ- 
ization, is  thus  not  necessarily  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  plan  except  in  so 
far  as  this  body  originated  the  machinery, 
and,  in  a  remote  case,  in  the  event  of  de- 
falcation in  the  redemption  of  the  bonds, 
and  only  then  in  case  the  guaranteed  fund 
is  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  default- 
ed sum.  These  bonds  are  to  be  based  on 
revenue-producing  assets  and  it  is  a,esumed 
that  the  supervision  of  their  issue  under 
this  international  commission  will"  com- 


mand universal  confidence  inasmuch  as 
the  international  and  national  commis- 
sions will  have  as  their  object  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  creditor. 

"The  assumptions  underlying  the  plan 
are:  first,  that  both  long  and  short  term 
credits  are  necessary  for  the  impoverished 
nations  to  which  the  plan  is  intended  chief- 
ly to  apply.  Second,  that  even  these  im- 
poverished nations  have  unpledged  re- 
venue-producing assets  to  which  a  gold 
value  can  be  assigned  and  which  will 
thereby  reinforce  private  credit.  Third, 
that  this  impartial  international  committee 
will  act  as  a  trustee  and  thus  increase  the 
collateral  value  of  such  securities. 

"An  importer  in  one  of  these  impover- 
ished nations,  desiring  to  purchase  nec- 
essary and  essential  goods  in  a  foreign 
nation,  would  arrange  the  details  of  the 
terms  with  the  proposed  exporter  very 
much  as  he  formerly  did:  that  is,  the  time, 
the  payment,  the  price,  and  conditions  of 
payment  would  be  decided  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  transaction.  The  pro- 
posed importer  would  then  apply  to  his 
Government  for  a  loan  of  "Ter  Meulen 
bonds,  stating  the  assets,  if  any,  which 
he  had  to  pledge.  If  the  Government 
had  already  pledged  some  of  its  assets, 
as,  for  example,  certain  custom  receipts, 
and  had  secured  Ter  Meulen  bonds  through 
the  local  and  international  commission, 
then  the  Government  would  simply  ar-  ■ 
range  the  loan  of  the  bonds  to  the  import- 
er on  such  terms  as  it  pleased,  satisfjnng, 
however,  the  local  and  international  com- 
mission that  the  transaction  was  a  desir- 
able one. 

"If,  however,  the  importer,  as  would  be 
more  usually  the  case,  should  wish  to 
pledge  certain  assets,  the  local  and  inter- 
national commission  would  assign  a  gold 
value  to  them  and  the  bonds  would  then 
be  issued.  It  should  be  understood  that 
not  only  the  importer  and  the  exporter 
arrange  specific  terms  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  they  formerly  did,  but  that 
the  importer  and  his  own  Government  . 
must  arrange  the  details  connected  with 
the  transaction.  The  international  and 
national  commission  is  interested  primar- 
ily in  two  things.  First,  to  see  that  the 
import  is  a  d&sirable  one;  and  second,  to 
evaluate  in  gold  the  collateral  or  ai?!--ets 
which  are  to  be  offered  as  security. 

"If  the  importer  meets  all  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  that  is,  if  he  makes  payments  as 
agreed  upon,  the  exporter  at  the  close  of 
the  transaction  returns  the  bonds  to  the 
importer,  who  in  turn  transmits  them  to 
his  Government  either  for  cancellation  or 
for  reissue  to  some  other  importer.  If 
there  is  a  default  in  payment,  the  exporter 
may  hold  the  bonds  as  an  investment, 
since  there  is  no  necessary  relation  be- 
tween the  amount  and  terms  of  the  bonds 
and  the  amount  and  terms  of  the  sales. 
The  bonds  may  have  a  date  of  maturity 
and  an  interest  rate  quite  different  from 
the  terms  of  the  sale.  If  the  exporter  or 
creditor  does  not  hold  the  bonds,  he  may 
sell  them  and  pay  himself  out  of  the  pro 
ceeds.  If  he  holds  the  bonds,  he  cashc  s 
the  coupons  as  they  become  due. 

"There  are  many  other  details  of  an 
administrative  character  which  have  not 
been    completely    decided." 
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THAT  the  Balfour  Declaration  will) 
regard  to  Palestine  undertakfs  to  es- 
tablish a  Jewish  National  Home  on  top  <<f 
an  Arab  National  Home  which  already 
exists,  is  the  argument  cogently  put  for- 
ward by  Shibley  Jamal,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Palastine  Arab  delegation,  in  an 
article  in  the  Nalional  Review: 

"Let  us,"  he  writes,  "examine  this 
Declaration  and  find  out  its  subterranean 
meaning. 

"It  runs  as  follows: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  view  with 
favour  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  National  Home  for  the  Jewish  people, 
and  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object, 
it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non- 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the 
rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews 
in  any  other  country, 

"In  the  first  place  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Declaration  consists  of  two  pledges 
the  first  to  the  Jews  and  the  second  to  the 
Arabs, 

"In  the  second  place  I  can  show  that 
these  two  pledges,  if  faithfully  carried  out 
to  their  fullest  meaning  and  limits,  mtJst 
interminably  clash  with  one  another, 
producing  nothing  but  ruin  in  their  wake. 
The  Arabs  of  Palestine  cannot  at  all  see 
how  their  civil  (including — of  course, 
political)  and  religious  rights  can  be 
safeguarded  when  the  British  Govern-- 
ment  promises  (as  she  does  in  Article  2  of 
the  Draft  Mandate  for  Palestine)  to 
place  the  country  under  such  political, 
administrative  and  economic  conditions  as 
will  secure  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home, 

"The  Jews  themselves  have  seen  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  achievement, 
and  Dr.  Eder,  Chairman  of  the  Zionist 
Commission  in  Jerusalem,  gave  expression 
to  this  when  he  declared  'there  can  only 
be  one  National  Home  in  Palestine  and 
that  a  Jewish  one,  and  no  equality  in  the 
partnership  between  Jews  and  Arabs  but  a 
Jewish  predominance  as  soon  as  the 
numbers  of  that  race  are  sufficiently 
increased.' 

""The  Arabs  declare  it  impossible,  the 
Jews  declare  it  impossible,  and  yet  the 
British  Government  holds  that  it  can  be 
done.  No  doubt  it  can  be  done,  but  not 
before  one  race  has  been  subjected  to  the 
other;  but  the  question  is  'which  race  is 
to  go  under?' 

"It  is  rather  significant  that  in  all  their 
arguments,  the  Jews  never  mention  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  under 
which  Great  Britain  holds  her  Mandate  for 
Palestine,  which  states  that  to  those  colonies 
and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the 
late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  which  formerly 
governed  them ....  there  shall  be  applied 
the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  develop- 
ment (the  italics  are  mine)  of  such  peoples 
form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 

"The  Arab  contention,  therefore,  is  that 
England  undertook  the  Mandate  for 
Palestine  .in  order  to  secure  Arab  'well- 
being  and  development,'  and  not  in 
order  to  create  a  National  Home  for  the 
Jewish  people;  that  is  if  words  carry  any 
meaning  at  all,  and  if  undertakings  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  mere  'scraps  of  paper'. 
"It  is  rather  amusing  to  note  the  un- 
bounded arrogance  of  a  certain  extremist 
section  of  the  Jewish  Press  in  this  con- 
nection. In  its  issue  of  January  13th  the 
Jewish  Chronicle  states  that  England's 
raison  d'etre  in  Palestine  is  her  acceptance 
of  creating  a  Jewish  National  Home,  and 
the  negative  conclusion  naturally  would 
be  that  if  she  did  not  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  she  undertook  this  Mandate  her 
position  in  Palestine  loses  its  'only  basis' 
and  consequently  becomes  untenable. 

"From  a  simple  statement  made  more 
out  of  sympathy  for  poor  persecuted  Jews 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  clever  Zionists,  is  as- 
suming proportions  which  promise  trouble 
ahead.  Already  in  the  field  of  economics 
this  is  becoming  quite  apparent.  The 
origin  of  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cargo  landed  in  Palestine  during  six  months 
has  been  traced  to  either  Germany  or 
Austria  through  Hamburg  and  Trieste, 
and  practically  all  the  importers  were 
Jews.  German  and  Yiddish  are  the 
tongues  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  new 
comers.  Palestine  is  being  overrun  by 
Jewish  commercial  travellers  representing 
Central  European  firms,  and  as  a  market 
for  British  goods  the  country  is  practi- 
cally lost. 
"It  is  indeed  a  puzzle  to  me  to  think 


Arabs  or  Jews  in  Palestine? 

Either  One  or  Other  of  The  Two  Rari  s  Must  be  Subordinate 

SHIBLEY  JAMAL 


that  the  British  Government  should  have 
made  a  pledge  to  Gormai:  and  Russian 
Jews— her  two  deadliest  enemies — and 
thus  have  committed  the  whole  British 
nation  to  a  line  of  policy  in  Palestine 
which  might,  if  persisted  in,  alienate  from 
her  some  of  her  best  friends  and  customers 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean. 

"Has  Great  Britain  accepted  the  Man- 
date for  Palestine  simply  in  order  to 
create  a  National  Home  for  the  Jewish 


people,  or  has  she  not?  The  Arabs  are 
eager  to  know,  the  British  nation  ought 
to  know,  and  the  whole  world  should 
know. 

"It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
the  Arabs  have  'delivered  the  goods,' 
and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  what  they 
have  been  promised.  'The  Arab  forces,' 
declared  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  September 
1919,  'have  redeemed  the  pledges  given 
to  Great  Britain  and  we  should  redeem 
our  pledges.' 


Wit.Wisdoni'-^Whinisicalitj), 
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Rare  Birds — If  the  dodo  would  move 
over  a  bit,  the  chaperon  could  find  room 
among  the  rest  of  the  antiquities. — 
Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

His  Last  Cliance — When  a  girl  runs 
her  fingers  through  a  man's  hair  it  is  time 
to  give  up  or  go  home. — Calgary,  Alta., 
Alberian. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Wise  Collegian — In  the  ex- 
pression "paying  court  to  a  girl"  the 
emphasis  falls  naturally  on  the  first  word. 
—'Toronto  Goblin, 

*  *  *  * 

Then    They    Would    Be    Useful— If 

women  are  to  be  selected  to  sit  with  the 
ancients  in  the  Senate,  trained  nurses 
would  be  best. — Toronto  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Sound  Sense — War  will  be  doomed 
when  nations  come  to  understand  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  licking  a  good  customer. 
— Brockville,  Ont.,  Recorder  &  Times. 

*  *  *  t 

Don't  Worry,  You  Won't  Be  There- 
All  the  people  who  think  they're  paid 
what  they're  worth  could  hold  a  convention 
in  an  upper  berth. — Calgary  Albertan. 

*  *  *  * 

This  Looks  Like  A  Wise  Thought — 

It  occurs  to  us  that  a  modern  girl  would 
need  to  stir  up  considerable  dust  to  earn 
the  title  of  "Tomboy."— StratfordBeocow. 

*  *  *  * 

Tickling  The  Wild  Ones — Every  wom- 
an likes  to  flirt  a  little  just  to  prove  that 
she  is  attractive  to  someone  else  beside  the 
poor  boob  who  has  married  her  or  is  going 
to. — Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  **  * 

Profitable  Pavement — Edison  was  sev- 
enty-five years  old,  the  papers  told  us 
last  week.  He  evidently  found  the  road 
to  success  paved  with  good  inventions. — 
Belleville  Daily  Intelligencer. 

*  *  *  * 

Pin  Profiteers — Basing  an  estimate 
upon  what  a  woman  calls  "pin  money," 
the  manufacture  of  pins  must  be  one  of 
the  leading  industries  of  the  world. 
— Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Mail. 

*  *  *  * 
This     Should     Catch     Him— LOST, 

stolen  or  run  away,  bin  lose  him  now  next 
week.  He's  black  and  white  dog.  His 
tail  cut  off  close  by  my  body.  If  any  vun 
find  her,  keep  it,  I  belong  to  him.— 
Kerrobert,  Sask.,  Citizen. 

*  *  *  » 
This    Chap's    Been     Out     Before— 

Someone  has  been  asking  in  what  re- 
spect the  dress  of  the  modern  woman 
resembles  a  barb-wire  fence.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  simple.  It  protects  the 
property  without  spoiling  the  view. 

And  there  you  are.— Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 


Migratory  Mammas — "What  makes 
our  girls  run  around  so"  worries  a  leading 
club  woman.     Maybe  hunting  mother. — 

Gait  Reporter. 

*  *  *  * 

True  Enough,  Egbert — Well,  if  fools 
didn't  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  traffic  cops. — 
Kingston,    Ont.,  British   Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

But  My  Dear  Fellow — Men's  trousers 
are  to  have  no  cuffs  this  year.  And  a 
good  many  men  will  be  lucky  if  cuffs  are 
the  only  things  missing. — Peterboro  Exam- 


Wild  Geese  Are  Wisest — Wild  geese 
are  coming  back  early  from  the  south. 
Others  that  stayed  through  are  letting 
their  Victory  bonds  go  for  oil  stocks. — 
London,   Ont.,  Advertiser. 

*  *  *  * 

Amen — A  man  feels  like  whooping  for 
joy  when  he  goes  out  to  dinner  at  a 
friend's  house  and  finds  that  he  won't 
have  to  eat  anything  with  mayonnaise  on 
it.— Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Mail. 

*  *  *  * 

Well- Let  it  Go  At  That— A  young 
lady  to  whom  $60,000  was  left  in  a  will 
if  she  did  not  marry,  has  married.  That 
is  what  many  would  look  upon  as  will 
power.— Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Gleaner. 

*  *  *  * 

This  Bird  Will  Die  of  Modesty- 
Edison  says  that  only  two  men  in  a 
hundred  are  intelligent.  While  standing 
in  a  movie  queue  the  other  day  we  wonder- 
ed who  the  other  fellow  was. — Toronto 
Veteran. 

*  »  »  » 

Taking  The  Joy  Out  of  Life.— When 

a  girl  seems  to  know  the  exact  location 
where  her  head  fits  the  vest  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  are  not  the  first  one  upon 
whose  shoulder  she  has  laid  it. — Hanna, 
Alta.,  Herald. 

*  *  »  * 

She's  Here  But  It  Isn't— What's 
■become  of  the  fiction  heroine  who  used  to 
tear  off  a  strip  from  her  skirt  and  bind  up 
her  lover's  wounds?  If  her  lover  got  cut 
now,  he  would  bleed  to  death. — Kingston, 
Ont.,  Standard. 

*  *  *  * 

Line  Busy — Two  bandits  held  up  the 
paymaster  of  a  telephone  company  in 
Milwaukee  the  other  night.  After  he  had 
knocked  one  down  and  choked  the  other 
they  were  convinced  that  the  line  was 
busy  and  rang  off. — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  *  * 

Jump    For    The    Cyclone    Cellar — 

In  Ottawa,  Governor-General  Byng  went 
to  a  hockey  match  instead  of  ,  attending 
Mrs.  Asquith's  lecture.  It  will  be  a  case 
of  Biff,  Bang,  Byng  when  she  writes  her 
Canadian  impressions. — Belleville,  Ont., 
Intdligencer. 


"Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  July  1921 
said: 

"In  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Arab- 
against  the  Turks  we,  in  common  with; 
our  Allies,  made  during  the  war  another 
series  of  promises  to  the  Arabs  of  the- 
reconstitution  of  the  Arab  nation,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  restoration  of 
Arab  influence  and  authority  in  the 
conquered  provinces.' 

"Now,  let  us  for  one  moment  look  at 
the  facts  of  Palestine,  and  judge  from, 
these  whether  the  Balfour  Declaration 
has  done  them  justice. 

"The  population  of  that  country  to-day 
is  near  800,000  of  whom  60,000  are  Jews, 
the  rest  being  Moslem  and  Christian 
Arabs.  Now,  with  these  figures  before  us- 
where  is  the  sense  and  the  justice  of  giving: 
one-tenth  of  the  population  priority  over- 
the  remaining  bulk?  Speaking  at  the- 
Albert  Hall  last  year,  Mr.  Balfour  said: 
'I  say  that  the  case  of  Jewry  in  all  countries 
is  absolutely  exceptional,  falls  outside  all 
the  ordinary  rules  and  maxims.' 

"Why,  in  the  name  of  reason  and 
common-sense,  should  the  question  of 
Zionism  'fall  outside  all  the  ordinary  rules 
and  maxims?'  Is  it  not  that  Christians 
are  obsessed  with  religious  bigotry  for  the- 
Old  Testament  and  the  people  whose 
national  history  it  mainly  is?  Is  it  not 
because  Christians  all  along  the  ages  have 
been  wrongly  taught  to  regard  Jewish 
history  as  equal  in  its  spiritual  teaching- 
to  that  of  the  New  Testament?  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  deny  the  spiritual  mission 
of  the  JewisTi  prophets,  and  the  heights, 
to  which  they  attained  in  their  spiritual 
conceptions.  I  admit  their  lofty  ideal, 
their  Oriental  beauty  of  language  and 
their  unparalleled  imagery  of  phrase- 
ology. The  Psalms,  the  Proverbs  and 
the  Book  of  Job  have  never  been  equalled 
by  anything  that  mankind  has  ever  written, 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  Jewish  patriarchs  and  prophets 
bind  us  through  all  ages,  and  should  shape 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  nations  in  the 
present  day. 

"Zionists  have  all  along  claimed  that 
their  advent  into  Palestine  would  bring 
in  its  train  untold  blessings  not  only  to  the 
Arabs  of  that  country  but  to  the  whole 
world.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  let  them  not 
force  the  issue  on  political  grounds.  Let 
them  be  satisfied  with  showing  that  what 
they  claim  is  true.  No  one  would  be 
more  ready  and  willing  to  recognize  these 
blessings  than  the  Arabs. 

"So  far,  however,  nothing  but  unrest 
and  trouble  have  resulted  from  their 
invasion.  In  their  eagerness  to  over- 
whelm the  Arabs  with  numbers  they  have 
sent  thousands  of  undesirables  to  Palestine,, 
hundreds  of  whom  are  soaked  with  com- 
munistic ideas,  and  the  outcome  has  been 
disaster.  They  have  shown  no  spirit 
of  friendliness  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  wish  to  live.  They  have  been 
clannish  and  selfish,  and  have  consequently 
alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  high  as 
well  as  the  low.  The  immoral  practices  of 
some  of  these  young  men  and  women  are 
a  crying  insult  to  the  high  sense  of  decency 
of  the  Moslem  Arab. 

"The  Arab  is  in  Palestine  and  forms  the 
overwhelming    majority.     He    was    Eng- 
land's   Ally   in    the    Great  War,  and  he 
fought  and  suffered  with  her.     She  has 
pledged    her    word    to    him    on    various 
occasions,  promising  him  self-government 
under  her  tutelage  and  ultimately  com- 
plete independence.    This  she  is  bound 
to  do  if  her  word  is  not  to  be  broken.     He 
is  her  first  charge,  and  she  cannot  afford 
to  throw  him  over.     What  promise  she 
made  to  the  Jew  must  rank  second.    If 
the  Jew  can  be  accommodated  without 
any    harm    to    the    Arab,    so    much    the 
better,  but  the  Arab  asks  for  guarantees 
that    nothing   shall    now   be  done  which 
shall    prejudice   his   future.     If   he    gets 
these  guarantees,  all  is  well,  but  he  can 
never   recognize   a   policy   that   deprives 
him  of  these  guarantees,  and  the  chief  guar- 
antee he  asks  for  is  that  his  local  national 
government    shall    control    immigration, 
that    he,    knowing   the    country   and   its 
capacity    for    holding    new    inhabitants, 
shall  say  how  many  he  can  yearly  admit; 
that  he,  knowing  the  temperament  of  his 
people,  shall  say  what  conditions  a  new 
immigrant  shall  fulfil  before  he  is  admitted; 
that  he,  knowing  the  mentality  of  his  race, 
shall  be  able  to  keep  out  of  his  land  those 
who  hold  'red'  ideas  and  bring  with  them 
nothing  but  mischief ;  in  fine,  that  he  should 
have  the   power  to  admit   no   one  into 
Palestine  who  might  be  a  drag  and   a 
bane." 
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To  Fair-Minded  Men 

— to  those  who  give  a  hearing  to  men 
who  try  to  please  them 

By  V.  K.  Cassady,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist 


I  am  asking  here  for  a  simple  test  of  a 
unique  shaving  cream. 

I  spent  a  Hfetime  to  qualify  to  make  it. 
I  consulted  1,000  men  to  learn  just  what 
they  wanted.  I  made  up  and  discarded  1 30 
formulas  before  I  attained  this  perfection. 

Now  I  ask  you  to  try  it — free.  And  if 
you  have  something  you  are  equally  proud 
of,  I'll  do  the  same  for  you. 

No  ordinary  soap 

We  are  makers  of  Palmolive  Soap.  It  is 
based  on-  palm  and  olive  oils — the  premier 
cosmetics  since  the  days  of  Cleopatra. 

To  millions  of  women  it  has  brought  new 
beauty — skins  like  velvet,  soft,  clear,  clean. 

The  makers  desired  to  combine  that  blend 
in  a  shaving  cream  for  men.  But  they  in- 
sisted that  we  first  create  the  best  shaving 
soap  in  existence. 

What  men  wanted 

We  first  learned  what  men  wanted,  by 
1,000  interviews.     Then,  step  by  step,  we 


met  those  wants  in  scientific  ways.  In  18 
months  we  made  and  tested  130  formulas. 

They  wanted  abundant  soap.  We  made 
a  soap  which  multiplies  itself  in  lather  250 
times. 

They  wanted  enduring  lather.  We  made 
a  lather  which  maintains  its  creamy  fullness 
for  ten  minutes  on  the  face. 

They  wanted  quick  results.  Within  one 
minute,  with  our  soap,  the  beard  absorbs 
15%  of  water.  And  that's  enough  to  make 
a  tough  beard  cut  like  wax. 

They  wanted  the  skin  left  soft  and  vel- 
vety, free  from  irritation.  The  palm  and 
olive  oils  do  that,  as  in  Palmolive  Soap. 

We've  won  the  men 

This  shaving  cream  has  won.  Its  sudden 
success  has  seemed  like  a  fable.  And  every 
user  has  been  won  from  some  former  fav- 
orite. 

Now  we  ask  your  verdict. "  We  have  done 
this  to  please  men  like  you.  In  mutual 
fairness  try  it  and  tell  us  what  you  think. 

Stop  now  and  cut  the  coupon. 


Just  Make  This  Test 

At  Our  Expense 

Send  the  coupon  for  this  ten-shave 
tube.  Compare  results  with  the  best 
shaving  soap  you  know. 

Then  decide  for  yourself.  We  will 
accept  your  choice. 


Multiplies  Itself  In 
Lather  250  Times 

A  tiny  bit — just  one-half  inch 
— suffices  for  a  shave.  One  tube 
supplies  over  a  hundred  shaves. 
A  pea-size  bit  makes  a  Jather 
ball  as  big  as  a  potato. 


Softens  the  Beard  In 
One  Minute 

Within  one  minute  the  beard 
absorbs  15%  of  water.  And  that's 
enough.  The  horniest  beard  may 
then  be  cut  like  wax. 


Leaves  the  Skin  Soft 
and  Velvety 

No  lotion  required.  This  blend 
of  palm  and  olive  oils  soothes  all 
irritation.  The  after  effects  are 
delightful. 


10  Sh 


aves  Tree 


Simply  insert  your  name  and  address  and 
mail  to 

The  Palmolive  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Limited,  Dept.  B-266 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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Here  are  three  things! 


BOOKS! 


They  used  to  be  looked  at  askance  in  regard  to 
Women  (consider  the  "Blue  Stocking!")  — 
who  were  usually  told  that  "The  Best  Kind  of 
Women  Shouldn't  Spoil  Their  Pretty  Eyes 
over  Print." 

Yet  to-day  "The  Best  Kind  of  Women"  are 
those  whose  bright  eyes  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gences can  cope  ,with  problems  not  dreamed 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  their  Grandmothers. 


VOTES! 


They  used  to  be  looked  at  askance  in  regard  to 
Women  (consider  "The  Suffragette") — who  used  to 
be  told  that  "The  Best  Kind  of  Women  Considered 
the  Home  Their  Sphere,"  and  would  not  ruin  and 
wreck  it  by  neglecting  their  husbands  and  children 
while  they  rushed  to  the  Polls. 

Yet  to-day  "The  Best  Kind  of  Women"  are  help- 
ing— collectively  and  individually — to  attain  and 
preserve  not  only  "their  sphere"  but  the  right 
National  atmosphere  by  using  their  power  to  mold 
and  express  Public  Opinion. 


INSURANCE! 

It  used  to  be  looked  at  askance  as  the  last  Refuge 
of  the  Indigent  Poor.  Td-day  it  has  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  business  and  family  necessity  for  men. 
But  many  people  still  consider  it — when  offered  to 
a  Woman — a  superfluity,  if  not  an  insult! 

In  twenty  years  (or  less)  it  will  be  considered  as 
necessary — and  as  natural — for  all  responsible 
people,  as  education  and  citizenship  are  considered 
to-day. 

Many 

women   already 

realize  that  ALL  MOTHERS 

should   carefully   consider  ENDOWMENT 

INSURANCE,  {as  applied  to  themselves  and  their  children.) 


As 
Protection 


As  I         As 

Conservation  |  Education 

AS  A  HELPER  TOWARDS  HAPPINESS 


As  a 
Recreation  Provider 


As  a 
Health  Generator 


As  a 
Wealth  Bringer 


Head  Offices 
London, 
Canada 


gg  per  cent  of  ^'The  Best  Sort  of  Men"  carry  insurance  today. 
How  long  will  it  take  their  wives  to  "catch  up?'' 

The 

London  Life 

Insurance  Comoanv 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities 


"Policies  good 

as 

Gold" 
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Negro  Draws 
the  Color  Line 

BY  Y.  ANDREW  ROBERTSON 

HAVE  you  ever  met  a  negro  banker, 
oil  magnate  or  millionaire  insurance 
operator?  Have  you  ever  shaken  hands 
with  a  colored  painter,  poet,  composer  or 
novelist?  Do  you  know  any  negro 
farmer  who  counts  his  acres  by  the 
thousand  and  his  live  stock  by  the  hun- 
dreds? Y.  Andrew  Robertson,  writing 
for  Leslie's  Ilbistraled  Weekly,  says 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  you  have,  unless 
you  did  so  in  Dixie  wher^  there  are  many 
such  folks,  as  well  as  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  the  negro  race  in  all  the 
professions.  There  one  finds  real  "color 
lines."  The  negro,  as  a  rule,  regards  the 
"color  line"  drawn  by  the  whites  as  the 
crowning  disgrace  to  democracy;  yet  in 
the  state  where  the  race  has  acquired  the 
most  power  and  wealth  "color  lines"  are 
drawn  by  their  own  people  more  rigidly 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Robertson,  referring  to  conditions  in 
Dixie,  informs  us: — 

"The  daughter  of  a  negro  banker 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  go  out  doing 
housework  by  the  day  as  her  white  pro- 
totype— perhaps  less.  Now  there  would 
be  about  one  chance  in  a  million  of  a 
white  banker's  daughter  meeting  a  laun- 
dress on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  but 
owing  to  the  negro's  peculiar  idea'^  about 
color  your  laundress  may  have  a  much 
better  chance.  At  the  same  time  the 
unwritten  rules. that  govern  negro  circle."! 
may  put  the  upstairs  maid  of  your  neighbor 
altogether  out  of  the  running. 

"'Strange!'  you  will  perhaps  exclaim, 
'they  are  both  negroes  and  I'm  sure  I 
see  no  difference.'  However,  the  negro 
banker's  daughter  may  see  otherwise. 
Color  will  have  its  say  as  will  education 
and  texture  of  hair.  Nor  must  we  over- 
look money.  » 

"Down  in  Dixie  negro  society  is, 
like  Caesar's  Gaul,  divided  into  three 
parts;  yellows,  browns,  and  blacks,  in  the 
order  named  so  far  as  social  importance 
goes.  The  first  includes  types  ranging 
from  those  whose  blood  is  an  even 
mixture  of  white  and  black  to  those  whose 
veins  hold  only  one  drop  of  black  blood  in 
eight.  Perhaps  you  know  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  negroes  who 
are  as  fair  as  any  Swede,  and  in  nriany 
cases  just  as  blue-eyed  and  yellow-haired. 
This,  because  the  world  decrees  that  a 
single  drop  of  black  blood  makes  a 
negro,  and  consequently,  as  the  late 
Booker  Washington  put  it,  'they  fall  to 
our  pile.'  These  mulattoes— I  include 
them  all  in  the  term— regard  themselves 
in  much  the  same  way  as  do  white  Amer- 
icans whose  ancestors  came  over  on  the 
Mayflower,  getting  themselves  up  as 
arbiters  of  things  social.  They  form 
cliques  to  which  the  other  two  divisions 
are  admitted  only  by  wealth  or  education." 

The  ending  of  slavery  gave  the  blacks 
a  chance  to  become  own"ers  of  plantations, 
but  the  mulattoes,  who  had  been  servants 
in  slavery  days,  found  themselves  out  of 
jobs  and  without  training  at  other  pursuits 
and  many  of  them  jumped  at  the  chance 
to  marry  full-blooded  negroes.  From 
these  unions,  Mr.  Robertson  says,  the 
race  got  a  new  color  division  that  for 
intelligence  and  downright  physical  beau- 
ty in  the  women  is  superior  to  any  of  the 
others,  for  such  is  the  origin  of  the  brown 
skin.  There  are  various  shades  among  the 
"browns,"  one  of  which  is  known  as  the 
"midnight"  brown.  These  browns  are 
brown  by  courtesy  only  and  the  term  is 
usually  applied  in  ridicule  to  persons  who, 
by  using  a  great  deal  of  face  powder,  are 
able  to  pass  as  very  dark  browns  under 
artificial  light.  When  daylight  comes 
the  belle  of  the  "midnight"  brown  shade, 
like  Cinderella,  must  go  back  to  the  ranks 
of  the  blacks.     On  the  other  hand:— 

"If  one  should  at  random  pick  out  a 
dozen  names  that  stand  high  in  the  negro 
world  seven  of  them  would  belong  to 
black  men.  Then  look  at  the  wives  of 
the  seven,  and  six  of  them  will  be  either 
high  brown  or  mulatto.  In  the  south  a 
light  colored  wife  is  the  black  business 
man's  badge  of  success,  because  it  takes 
money  to  bring  such  a  marriage  about. 

"The  mulatto  women  look  with  favor 
on  such  matches,  feeling  that  the  darker 
her  spouse  is  the  more  credit  he  will 
allow  for  straight  hair  and  pink    cheeks. 
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Women  Marry  for  Prizes 

In  Russia  To-day  They  Repeat  Operation  as  Rapidly  as  Possible 

J.  KBSSEL 


J.  KESSEL,  writing  for  he  Figaro,  the 
•^  Paris  Liberal  daily,  tells  some  amusing 
anecdotes  in  connection  with  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship in  Russia.  Shortly  after  Trotz- 
ky  had  been  appointed  manager  of  railways 
in  conjunction  with  his  office  as  Minister 
of  War,  he  set  out  to  inspect  the  various 
lines  in  the  country.  At  an  important 
station  he  issued  an  order  that  no  rolling 
stock  was  to  be  moved  without  his  sanc- 
tion and  if  any  accident  were  to  occur  the 
man  responsible  was  to  be  shot.  Immed- 
iately after  the  order  was  posted,  an  en- 
gineer came  to  him  and  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  with  his  locomotive.  "For," 
he  said,  "if  I  hitch  onto  the  train  in  front 
the  cars  are  in  such  bad  condition  that  the 
couplings  will  pull  out.  If  I  hitch  on  be- 
hind, we  cannot  see  the  signals  and  I  may 
have  a  wreck.    What  shall  I  do?" 

Trotzky  thought  hard  for  a  moment, 
then  replied:  "Put  your  locomotive  in 
the  middle  of  the  train." 

The  engineer,  of  course,  did  what  he  was 
ordered,  with  such  disastrous  results  that 
Trotzky  decided  to  leave  the  engineers  to 
run  things  themselves  at  the  other 'divis- 
ion points  at  which  he  stopped. 

In  one  important  town  in  Russia  the 
people  had  been  particularly  plagued  with 
incessant  edicts  from  their  Bolshevik  rul- 
ers. First  there  was  a  "military  week," 
when  all  the  younger  men  were  sent  to  dig 
trenches;  then  there  was  an  "education 
week,"  a  "week  of  cleanliness"  and  so  on, 
till  one  night  a  wag  whose  identity  was 
never  discovered  put  up  the  following 
notice  along  the  streets  :- 

"All  red-haired  women  are  to  as- 
semble at  ten  o'clock  at  the  offices  of 
the  Revolutionary  Committee  for  col- 
lecting the  dead  leaves  in  the  parks 
and   dooryards." 

No  one  was  surprised  at  this  ridiculous 
order,  and  the  result  was  a  gleaming  mob 


of  red-haired  women  of  all  shades,  shapes 
and  ages  in  front  of  the  Commissioners 
headquarters  in  the  morning. 

To  encourage  matrimony,  the  Bolsheviki 
announced  that  they  would  give  every 
bride  a  wedding  present  of  linen,  cotton 
or  shoes  from  the  government  stores. 
Marriage,  under  the  Soviet  system,  is  a 
civil  function  of  the  simplest  form.  Fol- 
lowing this  announcement,  when  a  woman 
discovered  she  needed  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
she'd  simply  get  a  man  friend  to  go  through 
the  very  informal  marriage  ceremony, 
secure  her  new  shoes  and  they'd  each  de- 
part for  their  separate  home.  Some  en- 
terprising women,  seeking  to  profit  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  immediately  secured  a 
divorce  and  got  married  again  to  secure 
other  necessities,  repeating  the  "tying  and 
untying"  until  they  either  secured  enough 
goods  to  satisfy  them  or  were  discovered 
by  the  Commissioners  at  the  deception. 

But  the  best  joke  of  all  on  the  Commis- 
sioners was  perpetrated  by  a  Petrograd 
physician,  who  was  a  bachelor  with  a 
hearty  appetite  and  a  small  income.  This 
doctor  induced  an  influential  friend  to  give 
him  a  certificate  saying  that  he  was  mar- 
ried. In  this  way  he  procured  a  double 
ration.  Soon  he  reported  that  his  "wife" 
had  fallen  ill,  and  he  was  given  a  milk  card. 
Later  he  reported  the  birth  of  a  "baby"  to 
bless  the  union  and  he  became  the  recip- 
ient of  additional  delicacies  as  a  result. 
But  this  medical  man's  fondness  for  extra 
food  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  unfor- 
tunately got  his  dates  mixed  up  and 
announced  the  arrival  of  three  children 
within  six  months!  An  investigation  was 
started,  but  before  it  could  proceed  he  re- 
ported that  a  terrible  epidemic  had  broken 
out  in  his  "family,"  which  carried  away,  in- 
side of  three  days,  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
and  a  little  boy.  It  was  a  dreadful  cal- 
amity on  paper,  but  his  resourcefulness 
saved  the  physician  from  punishment. 


Burn  Hoary  Love  Letters 

Dub/in  Castle  Authorities  Send  Letters  of  Intrigue  Up  in  Smoke 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 


T^HE  DRAMATIC  entrance  of  Mich- 
^  ael  Collins  and  other  members  of  the 
Irish  Provisional  Government  into  Dublin 
Castle  recently  when  they  called  to  meet 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  recalls 
many  grim  as  well  as  romantic  episodes 
that  have  taken  place  inside  its  walls 
since  its  erection  by  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  II  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
has,  at  various  times,  gone  under  the  lurid 
sobriquet  of  "Hell's  Half  Acre"  and  "the 
Irish  Ba.stille."  When  Swift  was  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  he  declared  that  the  Statue 
of  Justice,  which  for  two  centuries  had 
adorned  the  pediment  of  the  main  gate, 
sat  with  her  face  to  the  Viceroy  and  her 
back  to  the  people. 

There  was  a  great  bon-fire  created  be- 
fore the  Castle  was  evacuated  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  retinue,  according  to 
Walter  Littlefield,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  "ashes  of  burning  docu- 
ments were  scattered  over  the  spectators 
outside. 

"As  the  archives  of  the  Castle  not  only 
contained  State  documents,  but  also  the 
private  papers  captured  with  various  Irish 
patriots  from  the  parlous  days  of  Robert 
Emmet  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  collection  was  unique.  When  in 
the  early  sixties  the  historian  Lecky  was 
allowed  to  examine  the  collection,  he  spent 
eight  months  and  then  left  the  task  un- 
completed. When  he  told  what  he  had 
found  there — love  letters,  poems,  speeches 
and  proclamations  in  vociferous  language, 
reports  of  spies,  informers  and  of  detectives, 
diaries  and  cash  accounts — there  was  a 
flutter  in  many  noble  houses,  and  demands, 
anonymous  or  boldly  signed,  were  made 
in  the  press  of  DubHn  and  London  that  all 
'  'private'  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
Castle  should  be  destroyed  by  some  re- 
sponsible, blind  authority.  But  nobody 
appears  to  have  had  the  courage  to  act 
until  it  became  evident  the  other  day  that 
the  eyes   of  the  'enemy'  would  see  it  all. 


Then  the  auto  da  fe  of  these  possibly 
eloquent  witnesses  was  ordered. 

"Of  course,  there  are  other  records  of  the 
great  duel  fought  in  the  upper  courtyard 
in  1583  between  the  cousins,  Connor  Mac- 
Cormack  O'Connor  and  Teague  Kilpatrick 
O'Connor,  in  which  Teague  cut  off  the  head 
of  his  cousin  and  presented  it  on  the  point 
of  his  sword  to  the  Court  and  the  Lord 
Justices  present  as  a  sign  that  judgment 
had  been  decided  by  Heaven. 

"There  was  a  time  when  no  wine  was 
served  atbanquets;  the  guestsmerely  armed 
themselves  with  generous  goblets  and, 
descending  into  the  cellars,  drew  from  the 
butts  their  favorite  brand.  This  caused 
considerable  waste,  as  the  spigots  were  not 
always  turned  off.  The  custom  of  placing 
chairs  for  those  who  tarried  long  at  the 
butts  was  discontinued  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Charles 
II.,  who  announced  with  true  Irish  wit 
that  he  would  not  encourage  his  guests  to 
drink  longer  than  they  could  stand,  nor 
would  he  be  responsible  for  their  death  by 
drowning. 

"It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  old  re- 
cords could  have  produced  anything  more 
tragic  than  an  event  which  took. place  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century, 
which,  for  a  time,  threatened  to  blight  one 
ancient  noble  house  with  scandal  and  act- 
ually drove  to  an  untimely  grave  a  noble 
Irish  gentleman.  This  was  the  robbery 
of  the  crown  jewels  of  King  William  IV., 
who  had  sent  them  over  from  the  Tower  of 
London  in  1830  that  they  might  serve  as 
regalia  for  the  investiture  of  new  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick.  They  consisted  of  a  dia- 
mond badge  and  a  large  diamond  .star,  all 
of  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  but  historically  and  senti- 
mentally worth  much  more.  They  were 
kept  in  a  century-old  safe  in  the  office  of 
the  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  Not  to  this  day 
has  any  trace  of  them  been  discovered;  not 
even  the  slightest  clue  to  the  mystery  has 
been  found  by  the  most  skillful  detectives." 
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How  Famous  Movie  Stars 

Keep  Their  Hair  Beautiful 

The  Secret  of  Having  Soft,  Silky,  Bright,  Fresh-Looking  Hair 


STUDY  the  pictures  of  these  beautiful 
women  you  will  see  just  how  much  their 
hair  has  to  do  with  their  appearance. 

Beautiful  hair  is  not  a  matter  of  luck,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  care. 

You,  too,  can  have  beautiful  hair,  if  you 
care  for  it  properly.  Beautiful  hair  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  care  you  give  it. 

Shampooing  is  always  the  most  important 
thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  brings  out  the 
real  life  and  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  your  hair  soft,  fresh  and  lux- 
uriant. 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  snul  heavy, 
lifeless,  stiff  and  gummy,  and  the  strands 
cling  together,  and  it  feels  harsh  and  disa- 
greeable to  the  touch,  it  is  because  your  hair 
has  not  been  shampooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  been  shampooed  jjrop- 
erly,  and  is  thoroughlv  clean,  it  will  be 
glossy,  smooth  and  bright,  <lelightfully 
fresh-looking,  soft  and  silky. 

While  your  hair  must  have  frecjuent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it  can- 
not stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps. 
The  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps  soon  dries 
the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  leading  motion  picture  stars 
and  discriminating  women,  everywhere, 
now  use  Mulsified  cocoanut  oil  shampoo. 
This  clear,  pure  and  entirely  greaseless  prod- 
uct cannot  possibly  injure,  and  it  does  not 
dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no 
matter  how  often  you  use  it . 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful 
you  can  make  your  hair  look,  just  follow 
this  simple  method: 

A  Simple,  Easy  Method 

FIRST,  put  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
Mulsified  in  a  cup  or  glass  with  a  little 
warm  water.  Then  wet  the  hair  and  scalp 
with  clear  warm  water.  Pour  the  Mulsified 
evenly  over  the  hair  and  rub  it  thoroughly 
all  over  the  scalp  and  throughout  the  entire 
length,  down  to  the  ends  of  the  hair. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  make  an 
abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This 
should  1)0  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  briskly 
with  the  finger  tip.s,  .so  as  to  hjoscn  the  dan- 
drulT  and  small  i)articles  of  dust  and  dirt 
tha't  stick  to  the  scalp. 

After  rubbing  in  the  rich,  creamy 
Mulsified  lather,  rinse  the  hair  and  scalp 
thoroughly — always  asing  clear,  fresh,  warm 
water.  Then  use  niiothcr  application  of 
Mulsified,  again  working  up  a  lather  !iii(J 
rubbing  it  in  briskly  n.s  before. 

Two  waters  are  usually  sufficient  for  wash- 
ing th(!  hair,  but  sometim«!s  the  third  is 
necessary. 

You  can  easily  tell,  for  when  the  hair  is 


perfectly  clean,  it  will  be  soft  and  silky  in 
the  water,  the  strands  will  fall  apart  easily, 
each  separate  hair  floating  alone  in  the 
water,  and  the  entire  mass,  even  while  wet, 
will  feel  loose,  fluffy  and  light  to  the  touch 
and  be  so  clean  it  will  fairly  squeak  when 
you  pull  it  through  your  fingers. 

Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

THIS  is  very  important.  After  the  final 
\\iishing,  the  hair  and  scalp  should  be 
rinsed  in  at  loa.st  two  changes  of  good  warm 
water  and  followed  with  a  rinsing  in  cold 
water. 

When  you  have  rinsed  the  hair  thor- 
oughly, wring  it  as  dry  as  you  can;  finish  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  towel,  shaking  it  and 
fluffing  it  until  it  is  drj-.  Then  give  it  a  good 
brushing. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you  will  find 
the  hair  will  dry  quickly  and  evenly  and 
have  the  api^earance  of  iK-ing  much  thicker 
and  heavier  than  it  is. 

If  you  want  to  always  be  rcmeml)ered  for 
your  beautiful,  wi'll-kept  hair,  make  it  a 
rule  to  set  a  certain  day  each  week  for  a 
Mulsified  cocoanut  oil  shampoo.  This 
regular  weekly  shampooing  will  keep  the 
scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright, 
fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to 
manage — and  it  will  be  noticed  and  ad- 
mired by  evi'rjone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  at  any  dnig  store 
or  toilet  got>ds  couiit<'r,  an\'\vhere  in  the 
world.  X  4-oim(e  bottle  sVmld  last  for 
months.  Beware  of  imitations — be  sure  you 
get  Mulsified.  Look  for  the  name  Watkins 
on  the  packag«'. 
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A  Delightful  Test 

To  bring  you  prettier  teeth 


This  offers  you  a  ten-day  test  which 
will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  It  will 
show  you  the  way  to  whiter,  cleaner, 
safer  teeth. 

Millions  of  people  of  some  forty 
races  now  employ  this  method.  Lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  advise  it.  Now 
you  should  learn  how  much  it  means 
to  you  and  yours. 

Clouded  by  a  film 

Your  teeth  are  clouded  more  or  less 
by  film.  TTie  fresh  film  is  viscous — 
you  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  And  it  forms  the  basis  of  dingy 
coats. 

Old  methods  of  brushing  leave  much 
of  that  film  intact.  The  film  absorbs 
stains,  so  the  teeth  look  discolored. 
Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  These 
coats,  more  or  less  discolored,  spoil  the 
luster  of  the  teeth. 

How  it  ruins  teeth 

That  film  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acids.  It  holds 
the  acids  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. So  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  that  film,  and  they  are  almost 
universal. 

Made  in  Canada 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modern  authorities 
and  now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
nearly  all  the  world  over.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


Now  we  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  long  research, 
has  found  two  film  combatants.  Many 
careful  tests  have  proved  their  effi- 
ciency. Modern  authorities  endorse 
them.  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
urge  their  daily  use. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been 
created,  called  Pepsodent.  It  complies 
with  modern  requirements.  And  these 
two  great  film  combatants  are  em- 
bodied in  it. 

Two  other  effects 

Pepsodent  brings  two  other  effects 
which  authority  now  deems  essential. 
It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  which  may  otherwise  remain 
to  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  neutralizer 
for  acids  which  cause  decay. 

An  ideal  diet,  rich  in  acid-bearing 
fruit,  would  bring  like  effects.  But 
Pepsodent  brings  them  regularly. 


Send  the  coupon  for  a  1 0-day  Tube 
and  watch  these  effects  for  a  while. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear. 

Then  judge  the  benefits  by  what  you 
see  and  feel.  You  will  be  amazed. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


822  Can 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept  191  George  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Mail   10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tub«  to  a  family 


New  Machine  to  Pick  Cotton 

irUl  Permit  a  Substantial  Increase  in  The  Cotton  Crop 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


Till-;  COTTON  industry,  in  which 
liuman  labor  ha.s  played  the  import- 
ant role  for  the  4,000  or  more  years  that 
cottDii  has  been  picked  by  hand,  promises 
to  hpchme  revolutionized  by  the  advent  of 
an  o!«ctrically  oporaled  picker,  which 
has  recently  been  perfected  and  placed 
in  jjrartical  operation  on  a  plantation  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  the  heart  of  the 
northern  cotton  belt. 

A  writer  in  the  Seieniific  American 
thus  describes  tiie  machine: — 

"This  new  electric  device  makes  it 
possible  for  a  person  to  gather  from  400 
to  700  pounds  of  cotton  a  day,  as  compar- 
ed with  70  to  150  by  hand.  And  by  so 
doing  it  promises  to  solve  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  cotton  grower,  that  of  be- 
ing able  to  harvest  all  the  cotton  he  plants 
and  to  do  so  during  the  limited  period  in 
the  fall  before  the  rains  and  frosts  damage 
the  plants  and  greatly  lessen  the  value  of 
the  crop. 

"It  seems  odd,  yet  is  a  fact  that  any 
cotton  grower  can  raise  about  three  times 
as  much  cotton  as  his  hired  help  can  pick. 
Unlike  the  harvest  of  corn,  wheat  and  other 
crops,  where  a  machine  cuts  down  the  stalk 
and  makes  but  one  trip  over  the  field  for  a 
harvest,  there  are  three  distinct  crops  to 
the  cotton  plant.  This  means  a  harvest 
period  of  two  months  or  more  and  thus 
eliminates  the  floating  labor  elernent  and 
makes  each  plantation  owner  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  help  to  pick  cotton. 
Outsiders  cannot  be  interested  because  of 
the  slow  and  tedious  nature  of  the  work 
which  brings  such  small  returns  and  has 
always  been  the  task  of  the  negro. 

"This  is  but  one  feature  of  this  twentieth 
century  picker.  Other  points  in  its  favor 
are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Thus,  it  will 
result  in  cotton  being  picked  when  ripe, 
thus  improving  the  grade  two  or  three 
times  and  adding  $10  or  more  to  the  value 
of  a  bale.  By  hand,  but  half  the  cotton  of 
the  South  is  being  picked  on  time  before  it 
has  deteriorated  in  value  because  of  wea- 
ther elements. 

"This  latest  attempt  to  replace  hand 
picking  may  be  called  the  life  work  of  L. 


C.  Stuckenborg,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  He 
admits  that  he  received  his  early  inspiration 
leading  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  present 
machine,  when  watching  a  cow  which  had 
broken  down  the  gates  and  wandered  into 
his  cotton  fields.  Cows  will  eat  cotton  for 
the  seed-s  embedded  in  the  fiber;  and  as  this 
cow  went  from  plant  to  plant,  he  noted  the 
ease  with  which  the  cotton  wa.s  removed 
from  the  bolls  by  the  animal's  rough  tongue. 

"After  experiments  extending  over  14 
years,  he  perfected  two  revolving  brushes 
encased  in  a  metal  frame  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  double  fist.  The  brushes  were  made 
to  revolve  inwardly,  thus  creating  a  comb 
like  movement,  and  when  these  were  placed 
against  the  cotton,  pulled  it  free  from  the 
bolls  without  collecting  any  part  of  the 
boll  or  leaves  of  the  plant.  Then,  having 
solved  the  plan  for  removing  the  cotton, 
he  adopted  the  much-tried  suction  idea 
for  carrying  the  cotton  to  the  receptacle 
to  receive  it.  A  flexible  tube  connecting 
with  a  bag  on  the  machine  did  the  trick. 

"Each  machine  carries  a  complete  elec- 
tric power  plant.  The  tractor  engine  fur- 
nishes sufficient  electric  power  to  operate 
the  eight  motors  required  to  run  the  mach- 
ine. 'The  brushes  in  the  leads  are  driven 
by  a  flexible  drive-shaft  about  three  feet 
long,  which  is  connected  to  a  small  motor 
suspended  about  half  way  down  the  suction 
tube.  After  the  cotton  completes  its  trip 
through  the  tube  and  just  before  it  drops 
into  the  bag,  it  is  given  a  cleaning  by  fan- 
ning, another  motor  operating  the  blower 
as   well   as   providing  suction   power. 

"There  are  four  picking  tubes  to  a  mach- 
ine, each  with  its  pair  of  motors.  Sup- 
ported overhead  by  a  balance  arrange- 
ment, the  pickers  are  suspended  with  such 
lightness  and  flexibility  that  even  a  child 
could  shift  them  about  with  ease.  The 
machine  as  it  passes  through  the  field  can 
pick  eight  rows.  The  negro — and  several 
have  been  tried  on  the  machine — finds  no 
trouble  in  using  it;  and  in  checking  up 
his  work  it  has  been  found  that  where  he 
formerly  picked  100  pounds  by  hand  he  has, 
with  only  a  few  days'  training,  been  pick- 
ing 400   pounds  by  machine." 


Jazz  Corrupts  U.  S.  Farmers 

Demoralizing  Effect  of  Afro-American  Dances  is  Not 
Confined  to  Cities 


JOHN  R.  McMAHON 


JAZZ  is  corrupting  even  the  farm  life  of 
United  States,  declares  John  R.  Mc- 
Mahon  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
He  quotes  from  reports  of  the  Federal 
Inter-departmental  Social  Hygiene  Board 
to  prove  it: — 

"There  are  many  fly-by-night  dancing 
places  in  the  rural  districts.  They  are 
generally  vicious.  It  does  not  take  long 
for  the  reputation  of  the  latest-established 
place  to  spread  far  and  wide,  and  for  pat- 
rons to  arrive  from  long  distances  by  means 
of  the  automobile.  Some  of  these  disre- 
putable resorts  are  found  in  decent  little 
communities  that  hardly  realize  they 
are  infected  until  there  is  a  local  epidemic 
of  immorality. 

"The  barn  dance,  which  used  to  be  an 
innocent  rural  festival,  has  become  largely 
a  commercial  and  vicious  enterprise.  A 
barn  is  rented  by  someone  for  a  few  dollars. 
The  patronage  is  not  only  from  the  farm- 
ing community  but  from  the  small  towns 
round,  and  .there  is  absolutely  no  super- 
vision. At  Marengo,  Illinois,  a  barn 
dance  has  been  run  during  the  summers 
for  the  last  five  years  with  trimmings  of 
indecency,  fighting  and  drunkenness. 
Huntley,  Illinois,  reports  two  unsavory 
places,  one  a  platform  dance  and  the  other 
a  barn  dance. 

"Where  barns  are  lacking,  old  buildings 
are  used  and  in  default  of  them  an  open- 
air  platform  is  constructed  along  the  way- 
side or  in  a  patch  of  woods." 

Jazz  is  labelled  by  this  writer  for  the 
leader  among  women's  publications  as 
"moral  smallpox"  and  "unholy  invention." 
The  Afro-American  dance  "mingles  the 
civilized  with  the  savage,"  and  at  inter- 
missions, he  further  quotes  reports  as 
stating,  the  boys  take  liberties  with  their 
partners,  and  the  latter  seem  to  be  utterly 


unconscious  that  this  is  wrong.  "This  gives 
an  idea  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  jazz," 
emphasizes  the  report.  "It  is  perhaps 
logical  for  young  people  to  think  that  if 
liberties  are  permissible  in  the  dance  they 
ought  to  be  permissible  afterwards." 

Miss  AhceM.  Barrows,  a  field  repre- 
sentative of  a  national  welfare  organiza- 
tion, who  has  made  a  special  study  of  small 
town  recreations,  is  quoted  as  stating 
that  she  finds  that  "jazz  music  amounts 
to  a  physical  stimulus  of  a  degrading 
kind;  it  acts  exactly  like  a  drug  on  speci- 
fic nerve  centres.  It  is  no  less  direct  in 
its  effect  than  certain  contacts  of  nerve 
centres  that  are  witnessed  on  the  dance- 
floor." 

In  some  centres,  Miss  Barrows  and  her 
"nerve  centres"  theories  were  not  wel- 
comed by  the  people  whose  children  she 
considered  it  her  mission  to  save,  for  Mr. 
McMahon  quotes  her  as  saying:  "In 
one  county  a  mother  actively  resented  my 
approaches  to  the  community  in  behalf 
of  an  effort  to  better  their  recreation." 
However,  in  some  manner  or  other  which 
she  does  not  explain.  Miss  Barrow,  "to 
her  certain  knowledge,  but  unknown  to  the 
mother,"  discovered  that  the  son  "is 
morally    delinquent."    She    adds: — 

"In  another  county  a  leading  citizen 
went  far  out  of  his  way  to  refute  the  need  I 
was  showing  for  leisure-time  activities  to 
interest  the  young  people.  I  warned  him, 
with  the  rest  of  the  public,  that  no  man's 
son  or  daughter  with  leisure  time  un- 
guarded should  be  considered  wholly  pro- 
tected. A  short  time  afterwards  his  own 
son  was  reported  to  me  as  involved  in  a 
delinquency  that  will  require  judicial  ac- 
tion. This  father  does  not  yet  know  that 
his  son  is  a  moral  and  legal  offender." 

This  feminine  investigator  found  that 
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Personal  efficiency  solves  itself  into  keeping  one's 
body  and  brain  as  near  as  possible  to  the  100%  stan- 
dard, but  in  these  strenuous  days  fresh  air  and  exercise 
are  very  often  out  of  the  question.  For  this  reason, 
the  early  morning  glass  of  water  sparkling  with  a  dash 
of  ENO  is  absolutely  essential  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  every  worker  in  every  sphere  of  activity. 


ENOs 

rRUIT  SALT 


If  everyone  knew  the  merits  of  ENO — this  Health  Drink 
would  be  found  in  every  home,  office  and  factory  through- 
out Canada — for  there  is  noth- 
ing to  equal  ENO  as  a  regu- 
lator of  health.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  a  bottle  and  test  ENO 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 


Preparti  only  by: 
J.  C.  ENO,  LTD.,  "Fruit   Salt"  Works,  LONDON,  England 

Agents  for  North  America: 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Limited,  10  McCaul  St., 

Toronto 

171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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'The 
TRAIL  MAKERS 
BOYS^MNUAL 


Boys!  You  Can 
Get  it  Free 

Here's  a  great,  big,  thick  book — 
lavishly  illustrated  —  every  page 
will  captivate  a  boy's  interest. 

"THE  TRAIL  MAKERS  BOYS' 
ANNUAL"  sells  for  $2.50.  But 
every  manly  boy  can  get  it  free 
of  charge.  We  want  you  to  help 
us  introduce  MACLEAN'S  to  your 
friends,  and  for  selling  just  three 
yearly  subscriptions  we  will  send 
you  this  wonderful  book,  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge! 

Here's,  a  veritable  paradise  of  thrills,  interest  and  excitement  — 
"THE  TRAIL  MAKERS  BOYS'  ANNUAL."  The  kind  of  reading 
every  healthy  boy  craves — provided  with  just  as  much  color  as  good 
counsel  demands.  Here  are  stories  by  leading  Canadian  and  British 
authors — stories  of  Canada — stories  from  our  history — stories  of 
Indian  lore  and  woodcraft,  of  sea  and  prairie,  of  forests  and  animals 
— war  heroes,  frontiersmen,  sailor  life,  boy  scouts,  ranch  life! 

Cut  off  here  and  mail 

Agency  Division, 

MACLEANS  MAGAZINE,  Toronto. 

I  would  like  to  win  THE  TRAIL  MAKERS  BOYS'  ANNUAL,  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge.     Please  send  me  particulars. 


Name. 


Age. 


Address . 


jaz;.  xntributed  much  toward  the  break- 
ing o.'  some  of  the  commandments: — 

Supervision  after  the  dance  is  as  essen- 
tia! :i,s  in  the  dance  hall,  is  it  not?" 

■I'c.'hapsevenmoreso.  The  nature  of 
tho  itiijsic  and  the  crowd  psychology  work- 
ing together  brint;  to  many  individuals  an 
unwholesome  excitement.  Boy-and-girl 
couples  leave  the  hall  in  a  state  of  danger- 
ous (iisturbance.  Any  worker  who  has 
gone  into  the  night  to  gather  the  facts  of 
the  activities  outside  the  hall  is  appalled, 
first  of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  blatant  dis- 
regard of  even  the  elementary  rules  of 
civilization,  the  absence  of  privacy  in  con- 
duct that  in  many  cases  is  amenable  to 
the  statutory  law  and  always  to  the  moral 
law.  I  wish  the  mother  who  trusts  her 
child  could  realize  into  what  a  night  she 
sends  that  child.  We  must  always  ex- 
pect a  few  casualties  in  social  intercourse, 
but  the  modern  dance  is  producing  little 
short  of  a  holocaust. 

"The  statistics  of  illegitimacy  in  this 
country  show  a  great  increase  in  recent 
years,"    said  Miss  Barrows. 

Everywhere  in  the  Middle  Western  Unit- 
ed States  there  are  being  erected  altars 
to  the  sinister  god,  Jazz.  A  traveler 
through  the  corn  belt,  looking  for  evidences 
of  progress,  like  silos,  tractors  and  hard 
roads,  relates  Mr.  McMahon  in  his  inter- 
esting article,  was  puzzled  to  account  for 
numerous  wooden  structures  at  the  cross- 
roads and  in  groves.  He  asked  a  com- 
panion whether  these  structures  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  new  agricultural  idea. 
"Yes,"  wasthe reply.  "Theyare  jazz  plat- 
forms. In  some  places  the  saxaphones 
make  more  noise  than  threshing  machines. 
The  farmer  is  getting  all  the  advantages 
of  city  life  right  at  home." 

Recently  there  has  been  almost  a  uni- 
versal protest  on  the  part  of  leading  edu- 
cationists against  the  mental  and  physical 


harm  which  jazz,  late  hours  and  cigar- 
ette-smoking are  doing  to  the  college 
youth  of  this  continent.  Experiments 
made  in  the  United  States  to  cmmteract 
these  same  influences,  as  told  of  by  Mr. 
McMahon,  should  be  of  interest   here: — 

"Officials  of  Northwestern  University, 
which  is  co-educational  and  has  about 
seven  thousand  students,  admitted  that 
there  was  a  college  dance  problem.  There 
are  about  fifty  dances,  as  officially  report- 
ed, held  yearly.  It  is  hard  to  insure  any 
proper  regulation;  supervision  is  perfunc- 
tory. Assistant  Dean  Terry,  who  heads 
the  amusement  board  at  Northwestern, 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
chair  of  applied  dancing  or  a  dancing 
teacher,  who  would  handle  the  whole 
problem,  including  the  democratization 
of  dancing. 

"The  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  has  its  troubles  with  the  jazz. 
The  Junior  hop  for  1921  was  cancelled 
because  the  students,  preceding  this  event, 
had  flagrantly  broken  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  faculty  for  conduct  at  dances. 
The  students  were  very  contrite  and  made 
all  kinds  of  promises  to  be  good,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  broken  the  same 
promises  the  year  before  the  faculty  was 
obdurate. 

"The  University  of  Missouri,  at  Colum- 
bia, also  has  the  advantage  of  isolation. 

"Dean  Johnson  thought  it  might  be  well 
to  have  a  teacher  of  dancing.  She  does  not 
care  for  the  modern  dance,  but  tries  to  be 
tolerant  and  thinks  the  youngsters  do  not 
get  the  harm  that  seems  obvious  to  elders. 

"At  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana, 
Miss  Ruby  E.  C.  Mason,  dean  of  women, 
said  that  she  recognized  the  difficulty  of 
to-day's  problem  with  youth.  She  had 
earlier  tried  out  the  mandatory  method 
and  failed." 


Spending  Six  Billion  a  Year 

Britain's  Enormous  Expenditure  That  Must  And  Will  he  Met. 


P.  W.  WILSON 


BEFORE  the  war  it  cost  rather  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  a  year  to  run 
the  United  Kingdom.  To-day,  says  P. 
W.  Wilson,  in  an  article  in  The  New  York 
Times,  it  is  costing  six  billions.  With  a 
population  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
Britain,  the  United  States  hopes  to  keep 
expenditures  within  four  billions  a  year  or 
two  billions  less  than  Britain.  The  Brit- 
ish budget,  calculated  per  head,  is  about 
double  the  American.  This,  says  Mr. 
Wilson,  means  that  of  every  dollar  earned 
or  received  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  fifty  cents  will  have  to  be  paid 
out  in  taxes.  "But",  he  adds,  "during  the 
war,  with  higher  prices  and  an  inflated 
currency,  the  aggressive  private  income 
has  risen  from  twelve  billions  to  an  estim- 
ated    eighteen     billions." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Napol- 
eonic wars,  a  century  ago,  also  raised 
taxation  in  Britain  to  one-third  the  aggre- 
gate income  of  the  people — then  of  course 
a  much  smaller  figure  than  it  has  since 
grown  to  be. 

Roughly,  Britain's  obligations  amount 
to  forty  billion  dollars,  of  which  about 
nine  billions,  or  one-fifth,  are  owed  to 
the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  a  great 
source  of  worry.  Assuming  that  interest 
is  charged  at  four  and  one-half  per  cent., 
interest  and  sinking  fund  can  be  taken  care 
of  with  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  In  a 
budget  standing  at  six  billions  a  sum  like 
half  a  billion  only  represents  one-twelfth 
of  the  total.  It  is  not  the  American  as- 
pect of  the  situation  therefore  that  is 
troubling  the  chancellor  of  the  exchecjuer. 
Mr.  Wilson  continues  his  summing  up 
of  the  situation  in  part: — 

"No  one  knows  better  than  Sir  Robert 
Home  that  for  Britain  to  default  either 
on  her  debt  as  held  at  home  or  on  her 
debt  as  held  abroad  would  be  equally 
disastrous.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
her,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  whether 
she  repays  the  United  States  or  her  own 
people,  first  or  last.  Indeed,  since  the 
armistice  she  has  settled  many  external 
obligations — Canadian,  for  instance,  and 
others  incurred  with  neutrals — and,  apart 
from  the  larger  question  of  European  in- 
debtedness as  a  whole,  the  only  considera- 
tion in  London  is  how  quickly  the  United 
States  can  be  repaid  without  disorganiz- 
ing the  exchanges. 

"The  fact  that  Britain  has  much  capital 


available  for  international  operations, 
like  meeting  the  financial  claim  of  the 
United  States,  while  in  one  sense  it  is  all 
to  the  good,  has  quite  another  side. 
There  are  to-day  about  two  million  of  her 
workers  still  unemployed,  or  one  wage 
earner  in  every  six.  This  means  that 
the  burden,  both  of  the  budget  and  of 
maintaining  the  community  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  falls  on  five-sixths  oniy  of 
the  people — that  is  on  those  who  alone 
are    producing    or    rendering    service. 

"The  budget  of  six  billions  a  year  is 
not  only  the  maximum,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  such  a  revenue  can  be  maintained. 
In  any  event,  it  includes  $750,000,000  of 
'special  receipts'  which,  presumably, 
would  not  recur.  And  unless  the  revenue 
spurts  as  this  month  proceeds,  it  will  not 
total  the  six  billions,  but  only  five  and  a 
half  billions.  Hence  the  demand  through- 
out Great  Britain  for  drastic  economy  in 
the  public  services. 

"On  the  national  debt,  no  economy  is 
possible.  Until  it  is  repaid,  it  will  cost 
an  annual  charge,  in  interest,  of  two 
billions.  The  only  question  has  been 
what  can  be  done  about  the  other  four 
billions.  It  is  a  figure  that  includes 
the  post  and  telegraph  offices  (both  na- 
tional in  Great  Britain)  and  what  the 
treasury  has  tried  to  do  is  to  concentrate, 
therefore,  on  the  non-productive  spending 
departments  which  demanded  three  bill- 
ions of  money — or  three  times  the  total 
pre-war  budget— this  is  the  fourth  year 
after  the  armistice.  The  usual  plan  is  for 
the  estimates  of  the  departments  to  be 
analyzed,  in  the  first  instance,  and  reduced 
by  the  treasury  and  the  cabinet.  The 
process,  however,  only  brought  down 
the  above  figure  from  three  billions  to 
two  and  a  half  billions — a  saving  of  half 
a  billion.  It  was  not  enough,  and  the 
prime  minister,  therefore,  appointed  a 
committee,  with  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  brother 
of  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington, 
as  Chairman,  to  apply  the  axe,  with  the 
result  that  a  second  half  billion  of  saving 
has  been  suggested.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  have  not  been  accepted  as 
yet,  either  by  the  Cabinet  or  by  Parlia- 
ment. But  it  is  held  that  even  with  the 
axe  fully  applied,  there  can  be  little,  if 
any,  relief  from  taxes.  Britain  will  only 
just  pay  her  way,  with  her  usual  safety 
surplus." 
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TbeWyrlds  Standard 


~'  and  after  yoxv  have  asked  for 
RUBBERSET BRUSHES  by  name, 
took  for  THIS  trade  mark-,  find 
it- SPELL  IT  OUT!  m^ 
On  paint,  varnish,  or 
shavind"  brushes  make,'  ■  m  "^  -^  -^s-/  ^^-^/,r 
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Cert  ut-rve, 
RUBBERSETS 

made  in  Canada 
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trade  mark/ 
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bearing  it  are  the 

g-etHngtheGENUmERUBBERSETyouqskedfor!  |gfi^   Ttter^^tZZ:^ u<l 


From  the  lime  we  made  our  first  brush  which 
in  which  a  bristle  brush  might  properly  be  as 
brush  of  our  making   THE  BEST  of  quality  i 

In  honest  pride  in  the  proven  superiorities 
of  our  process  we  gave  to  our  brushes,  and 
imprinted  upon  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
the  trade  name  RUBBERSET,  in  witness 
that  they  were  products  of  RUBBERSET 
COMPANY  LTD.— true  creations  of  the 
ideas  and  ideals  which  inspire  our  every 
operation. 

Today,  no  brush  is  so  widely  asked  for  by 
name  as  RUBBERSET.  But  in  this  very 
protection  lurks  this  peril  to  the  unwary: — 
Not  every  person  who  simply  ASKS  for  a 
RUBBERSET  brush,  GETS  the  ORIGI- 
NAL and  GENUINE  article  made  by  us  ! 


could  safely  be  used  IN  ANY  COMPOUND 
ked  to  serve,  we  have  striven  to  put  into  every 
n  both  materials  and  workmanship. 

THAT  YOUR  PROTECTION  MAY  BE 
MADE  COMPLETE,  take  to  heart  this 
simple  warning.  Claims  to  duplication  of 
our  process  are  not  uncommon.  Confusing 
imitations  of  our  trade  name  are  fre- 
quently found. 

SIMILARITY  IS  NOT  IDENTITY  ! 

A  brush  may  SEEM  to  be  made  somewhat 
like  a  RUBBERSET,  yet  NOT  be  as  good 
a  brush.  It  may  even  bear  a  trade  name 
that  LOOKS  like  RUBBERSET  and 
SOUNDS  like  RUBBERSET  «<ut  it  will 
NOT  be  ours.' 


BE  NOT  MISLED! 

ACCEPT  ONLY  THE  GENUINE  I  Should  you  live  in  one  of 
those  rare  places  where  RUBBERSETS  are  not  obrainable.  tell 
us,   and   we   will   gladly   arrange   to   have   your  wants  supplied. 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Factories  at  Toronto  and  gravenhurst,  ont. 
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Handling  Deadly  Serpents 

Mysterious  Power  That  Permits  Snake  Charmers  of  India  to 

Play  With  Death. 

CORNHILL    MAGAZINE 


WHAT  is  the  myBterious  power  that 
snake-charmers  of  India  hold  over 
deadly  serpents?  Is  it  a  power  peculiar 
to  certain  natures,  or  a  power  which  could 
under  training  be  perfected  by  anyone? 
If  so,  what  training?  And  what  or  who 
is  there  in  Lhassa  who  teaches  the  use  • 
of  this  power? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  asked 
by  "A.K."  a  contributor  to  Cornhill 
Magazine  after  describing  remarkable  per- 
formances which  he,  a  senior  official  in  the 
Indian  civil  service,  along  with  a  senior 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Imperial  ser- 
vice and  a  departmental  head  of  one  of  the 
civil  departments  of  government,  witness- 
ed. 

The  writer  had  seen  several  exhibitions 
of  Nawab  Sahib's  skill  when  the  latter  had 
gone  out  into  his  garden  and  gathered 
up  cobras  and  deposited  them  in  a  pot 
without  the  use  of  any  musical  instrument. 
He  simply  concentrated  his  gaze  on  the 
snake  then  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in 
the  pot.  Afterwards  he  drew  the  poison 
fangs  from  the  serpents  and  gave  them  to 
fakirs  and  beggars  .who  make  a  business 
of  so-called  snake-charming.  Nawab  Sahib 
did  not  give  demonstrations  for  money 
and  he  practised  no  flummery  in  capturing 
wild  snakes.  "A.K."  describes  the  modus 
operandi: — 

"The  Nawab  stood,  with  right  elbow 
and  arm  pressed  against  his  side,  his  right 
hand  raised  to  his  head,  and  one  of  his 
fingers  closing  his  right  ear.  All  he  re- 
quired was  an  earthen  gharra,  or  pot, 
to  carry  the  captured  snakes,  and  a  cloth 
to  tie  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot  when  any 
snakes  were  inside.  He  also  carried  a  few 
grains  of  rice  in  his  left  hand.  He  moved 
slowly  along,  his  head  bent  slightly  for- 
ward, and  now  and  then  he  would  hesit- 
ate, as  if  listening.     My  friend,  myself. 


and  a  few  privileged  servants  followed  a 
few  paces  behind,  talking,  if  at  all,  only  in 
a  whisper.  Suddenly,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  made  a  dart  to  one  side 
and  seized  by  the  tail  a  cobra  that  was 
wriggling  away  in  the  grass.  This  was 
duly  consigned  to  the  pot.  Number  one! 
We  had  the  compound  to  search,  and  did 
not  stop  to  extract  fangs  or  to  tease  the 
cobra  and  make  it  sit  up  and  expand  its 
hood.  Within  fifteen  minutes  we  had  five 
cobras  in  the  pot.  Apart  from  the  actual 
capture,  it  takes  some  skill  to  persuade  an 
angry,  venomous  snake,  held  aloft  by  the 
tail,  to  go  into  a  dark  pot!  Once  the  head 
is  well  inside  the  pot,  the  rest  of  the  snake 
seems  to  follow  easily." 

When  the  party  returned  to  the  bunga- 
low the  Nawab  explained  that  he  had  some 
power  of  so  disturbing  any  snake  within 
the  orbit  of  its  influence  that  it  would  come 
forth  and  be  captured.  The  power,  he 
claimed,  was  projected  through  his  eyes. 
As  a  proof  of  the  latter  statement  the  Naw- 
ab bent  over  the  pot  containin'g  the  writh- 
ing snake,  and,  looking  fixedly  at  them,  put 
his  hand  in,  mauling  the  snakes  about  at 
his  will.  First  he  would  lift  the  head  of 
one  to  the  top  and  then  the  other.  Some- 
one spoke  to  him  and  he  looked  up.  At 
once  his  arm  seemed  to  jerk  and  he  cried 
out  in  pain.  "Ah,  I  am  bitten."  The  snake 
had  struck  him,  while  the  spell  was  broken, 
on  the  third  joint  of  his  second  finger. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Nawati  performed 
magic  which  the  spectators  were  at  an 
even  greater  loss  to  explain.  He  clenched 
his  fist  and  holding  his  hand  some  eight 
or  nine  inches  from  his  face,  gazed  intentl; 
at  the  place  where  the  skin  had  been  punc- 
tured by  the  snake's  fangs.  In  a  few 
moments  a  small  amount  of  yellow  matter 
exuded  from  the  wounds.  It  was  the  poi- 
son.    He  suffered  no  after  effects. 


Occupational    Wanderers 
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factories,  are  really  above  the  average  in 
intelligence.  Many  of  them  remain  in 
one  position  for  years — and  very  few  are 
roamers.  The  group  of  inferior  types  was 
small  and  contained  the  joy  riders,  low 
dance  hall  patrons,  etc,.  In  other  words, 
there  was  nothing  in  this  factory  to  affect 
the  morals  of  the  employees  unfavorably, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  great  deal  was 
being  done  to  keep  them  on  a  high  level. 

Highbrows  and  Chewing  Gum 

THE  next  factories  visited  were  located 
in  one  building,  and  were  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum  and  boxes. 
We  were  particularly  interested  in  these 
places  as  very  few  girls  had  found  their 
way  from  them  to  the  clinics,  and  it  was 
stated  that  conditions  surrounding  them 
were  particularly  good.  It  was  at  once 
evident  that  the  employers  realized  the 
necessity  of  surrounding  the  employees 
with  every  inducement  to  ensure  efficiency, 
happiness  and  contentment.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  conditions  were  ideal,  the 
workers  of  high  type,  the  majority  being 
old  and  tried  officials.  Here  the  cafeteria 
used  in  common  by  the  two  factories  is 
more  attractive  than  the  dining  rooms  of 
many  first  class  hotels.  The  meals  are 
supplied  at  a  cost  that  must  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  amount  paid  by  the  girls  for  what 
they  receive.  The  library  contains  many 
excellent  books,  which  cover  a  range  of 
reading  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find 
patronized  in  a  chewing  gum  factory,  but 
in  different  factories  we  discovered  that 
trashy  novels  are  not  the  only  attraction 
to  working  girls. 

The  whole  suite  with  its  roof  garden, 
beautifully  furnished  rest  rooms,  amuse- 
ment rooms,  etc.,  devoted  to  them, 
made  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten. 
The  noon  hour — the  danger  period — is 
well  guarded,  and  plenty  of  healthy 
recreation  provided,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  highly  intelligent  matron,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  problem  with 
which  she  is  dealing.  Not  only  that, 
public  spirited  women  from  the  outside 


come  regularly  to  assist  in  the  amusement 
of  the  girls  and  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  individuals. 

Guarding  the  noon  hour  is  a  most 
important  thing,  as  it  is  at  this  time  the 
weaklings  get  together  and  discuss  matters 
best  avoided.  "Time  and  again  in  the 
clinic  the  unfortunates  have  told  me 
about  the  habit.  However,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  this  even  among 
the  employers  a  few  of  whom  take  the 
ground  that  the  so  cabled  "frill?"  smack  too 
much  of  paternalism.  But  even  those  who 
make  this  criticism  realize  that  intelligent 
supervision  and  healthy  recreation  are  most 
desirable — the  girls  enjoy  it  and  profit 
by  it  immensely.  The  contrast  between 
the  highly-developed  factories  and 
those  where  the  "frills"  are  neglected  is 
so  great  that  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  aid  to  efficiency  a  good  organ- 
ization must  prove  to  be. 

Candy  factories  furnished  a  most 
interesting  study  as  the  number  of 
employees  is  large,  and  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers,  and  to  form,  a  fair  idea  of  their 
intelligence  quotients.  In  most  places, 
they  were  under  excellent  discipline, 
although  there  was  the  greatest  variation 
in  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  operators. 
The  great  majority  seemed  to  be  of  high 
intelligence,  and  it  was  a  simple  matter  to 
realize  just  why  the  domestic  of  good 
type  has  been  supplanted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  girl  of  lower  grade.  In  many 
of  the  operations  requiring  deftness  and 
intelligence  owing  to  the  traveling  belt, 
a  girl  could  not  succeed  in  keeping  vp  if  P 
she  did  not  possess  these  qualities.  The  ( 
result  is  that  it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  1 
of  the  fittest  and  the  poorer  types  can 
only  exist  by  accepting  the  very  simple  | 
jobs.  While  the  work  must  be  monoton- 
ous it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  why  girla 
accept  it  rather  than  undergo  the  drudgerj 
of  domestic  service,  where  Jean  is  alwayS 
being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  itj 
not  quite  as  good  as  her  mistress,  and  ia 
so  often  considered  as  nothing  more  that 
a  kitchen  utensil. 
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HAVE  you  an  old  table  or  some  other  cherished  piece  in  your  garret? 
Making  it  new  with  "61"   Floor  Varnish,   Mahogany  or  Walnut, 
is  not  only  a  gladsome  task,  but  also  a  worth  while  economy. 


The  time  proven  wearing  qualities  of  "61"  Floor 
Varnish  on  floors,  are  even  excelled  when  "61"  is 
used  on  furniture  and  other  woodwork.  It  possesses  a 
combined  wear  resistance  and  water  resistance  in  every- 
day service,  which  can  never  be  demonstrated  by  varnish 
tricks  and  stunts. 

Let  no  overzealous  claims  for  some  varnishes  dissuade 
you  from  making  a  comparative  time  test  of  "61"  Floor 
Varnish.     The  beautiful,  transparent  "61"  colors  stain 
Send  for  Color  Card.  Sample  Panel  Fiuished  with 


and  varnish  with  one  stroke  of  the  brush.  They  flow 
on  smoothly,  without  streaks,  laps  or  brush  marks. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  ilf  Lambert  Varnish  Product 
fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  money  back. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-Inc. 
121  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 
'61"  Floor  Varuisk,  and  Names  of  Local  Dealers 


Makers  ofEffecto 
Auto  Finis /its  and 
Vitralite   Enamel 


FLOOR  VARNISH 
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Two 

Paint  Facts 

That  You 

Should  Know 


WHEN  you  dip  a  brush  into  the 
average  paint  and  spread  it  on  a 
surface,  you  find  it  takes  a  lot  of 
brushing  to  make  it  cover  evenly. 
Also,  that  no  matter  how  careful  you 
are,  it  still  shows  the  brush  marks,  or 
little  ridges. 

Between  every  one  of  those  ridges 
is  a  thin  streak.      Therefore,  the  paint  film  is  only  as 
strong  as  those  thin  streaks. 

Now,  dip  your  brush  into  a  can  of  Lowe  Brothers  High 
Standard  Paint  and  spread  it  on  the  surface.  You  will  be 
delighted  to  see  how  thoroughly  it  covers.  Further,  it  will 
level  up  and  dry  with  a  smooth  surface,  without  any 
ridges  or  thin  streaks. 

Doing  that,  you  can  easily  see  why  High  Standard  costs 
less  per  job.  It  cuts  down  the  cost  of  painting.  And  be- 
cause it  forms  a  uniformly  thick  nlm,  it  lasts  longer,  and 
looks  better  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

"The  Happy  Happenings"  Is  crammed  with  useful, 
practical  hints  and  valuable  painting  experience.  Send 
ten  cents  for  your  copy. 

LoweBrofhQrs.£inii1ed 

PAINT    MAKERS  —  VARNISH     MAKERS 

Factory  Toronto.  Branches:  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Halifax. 


^LomBromers 

Paints  -  Vdrnishes 
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" — it  does  cost  a  lot  to  raise  and 
clothe  a  family  —  doesn't  it?' 


i» 


Many  busy  mothers  find  it  is  almost  essen- 
tial for  them  to  earn  a  little  money,  some- 
how or  other,  themselves — to  add  to  their 
hubby's  income — or  else  ends  simply 
would  not  meet. 

And  many  of  these  mothers  find  an  easy 
and  quick  way  to  earn  this  extra  money 
is  by  taking  subscriptions  frqm  their 
friends  for  MACLEAN'S.  We  pay  them 
this  year  for  the  new  subscriptions,  and 
we  pay  them  next  year  when  they  send 
in  the  renewals — so  they  build  up  a 
steady,  permanent  income  for  them- 
selves. 

YOU  can  earn  money  this  way,  too.  We'll 
tell  you  how.     Simply  write: 


"Agency  Division, 

MacLean's  Magazine,   Toronto: 

"I  have  been  reading  your  invitation  to  mothers. 
Please  tell  me  how  to  earn  good  money  in  my 
spare  time." 


In  one  of  the  chocolate  factories  we 
fDiind  an  unusually  intelligent  and  active 
woman  who  has  a  broad-minded  concep- 
iU,r\  of  the  whole  situation.  She  pomted 
out  a  good  many  of  her  problems  to  us, 
and  had  a  vision  that  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  the  establishment  over  which 
s)ie    presides. 

Lpoking  After  God's  Fools 

Tj^VERYWHERE  we  learned  that  there 
Jii  is  a  disposition  to  care  for  the  weak- 
lings who  are  manageable,  even  at  a 
monetary  loss.  For  example,  in  this 
factory  a  high  grade  "MongoUan"  im- 
becile was  doing  routine  work,  and  has 
been  employed  for  some  time.  In  a 
certain  biscuit  factory,  where  huma.nit- 
arian  ideas  bulk  largely,  the  guiding 
spirits  took  pride  in  pointing  out  that 
thev  always  endeavored  to  find  the  job 
best  suited  to  the  individual.  The  oper- 
ator might  fail  in  one  thing  but  succeed 
in  another.  They  said  that  even  low 
grade  mental  defectives  sometimes  found 
a  niche,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  no 
less  than  four  were  employed  in  one  de- 
partment. These  people  were  doing 
simple  routine  tasks  fairly  well,  and  one  far 
advanced  case  of  insanity  was  struggHng 
along  in  an  automatic  way,  just  as  he 
might  do  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 

Asked  how  this  worked  out  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  and  cost  the  reply 
was,"Well,  no  doubt,  we  lose  some  money 
in  the  transaction  and  these  workers 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
called  a  hund;red  percent,  efficient,  but 
we  always  recognize  a  little  group  we 
call  'God's  fools'  and  care  for  them  as 
best  we  may  believing  it  our  duty  to  do  so." 
This  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  factory 
and  was  in  glaring  contrast  to  that 
where  humanitarian  principles  were  not  so 
strongly  in  evidence  and  the  individual 
was  only  considered  from  the  point  of 
production.  No  doubt  an  argument  might 
be  staged  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  contented  worker  who  is  made  to  feel 
at  home,  and  as  part  of  the  establishment, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  employee 
who  is  simply  comparable  with  a  mech- 
anical invention  expected  to  turn  out  "& 
certain  amount  of  work  in  so  many  hours. 

Take  the  case  of  Menzies  McT.,  a 
Scotch  boy  who  was  sent  to  Canada 
ostensibly  to  find  occupation  and  make 
a  success  in  a  country  where  new  associa- 
tions and  splendid  environment  would 
supply  what  had  been  lacking  in  the  past. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  tried  a 
dozen  occupations,  and,  after  a  rather 
spectacular  career,  committed  a  dreadful 
crime  for  which  he  received  a  life  sentence. 
During  the  trial  it  came  out  that  he  was 
recognized  as  a  low-grade  moron  in 
Scotland,  and  had  time  and  again  trans- 
gressed the  law.  In  addition  to  that  he 
had  developed  delusions  of  persecution 
as  well  as  an  egoistic  attitude  that  made 
him  impossible,  and  a  distinct  menace  to 
his  father.  In  Canada  he  came  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  superintendent  of  a 
factory,  was  discharged,  and  immediately 
prepared  for  revenge,  planning  the  murder 
of  this  man.  Fortunately  for  the  super- 
intendent— unfortunately  for  some  one 
else — an  accident  precipitated  a  tragedy 
that  roused  the  whole  country. 

Dangerous  Paranoids 

PUBLIC  feeling,  which  is  generally 
based  on  passion  rather  than  common 
sense  in  such  cases,  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  the  criminal,  and  he  was  duly 
sentenced  and  committed  to  a  penitentiary. 
Possibly  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
safety  this  verdict  could  not  be  objected 
to;  from  the  medical  standpoint,  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  was  to 
be  desired.  The  fact  was  that  this  lad 
had  never  been  able  to  acquire  more  than 
the  most  inferior  sort  of  an  education, 
could  not  count  twenty,  and  although  of 
pleasant  manner,  could  not  learn  the 
simplest  occupations,  his  inefficiency  and 
instability  making  it  necessary  to  dis- 
charge him  almost  at  once.  Insanity 
(paranoid  dementia)  developing  in  addi- 
tion to  the  congenital  defect,  complicated 
matters  and  made  him  as  dangerous  as 
dynamite  in  the  community.  ,  In  talking 
to  him  of  his  crime,  he  told  me  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  had  no  realization  of 
responsibility  in  such  matters,  that  he 
simply  did  what  he  thought  expedient  at 
the  moment,  and  if  he  believed  it  to  be  in 
his  own  interest  to  kill  a  dozen  men,  he 
would  do  it  without  turning  a  hair. 
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Ven^ 


THINi 
LEAK 

EVERPOINTED 

and  other  Metal  Pencils 


THE  name  VENUS  is  your 
guarantee  of  perfection. 
Absolutely  crumble- proof, 
smooth  and  perfectly  graded. 

7  DEGREES 

2B  soft  &  black     H  mcd.  hard 
B  soft  2H  hard 

F  firm  4H  extra  hard 

HB  medium— for  general  use 

20c  per  tube  of  12  leads! 
$2.00  per  dozen  tubes 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Gs. 

24*  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Ask  us  about  the  new 
VENUS  EVERPOINTED  PENCILS 
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The  International  Conference 

of  University  Women,  Paris, 
July  15-18.  Conducted  tours 
with  attractive  routes  before 
and  after  the  Conference. 
The  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
ammergau. 

Prices  Reasonable — Write 


Bureau  of  University  Travi 


4a  Boyd  Street 


Newon,  Mass. 


UNIVERSAL  PORTABLE  AND 
FOLDING  BATH  TUB 

With  or  without  instantaneous  water  heate 

attaclied    pernjitsi    all    bathroom    romforts    f, 

a   millionaire    in   any    room.      Xo  plumbing 

Equally  suitable  for  country  or  town  hom« 

Sen.'sation   of   London   Fair.      1^0   day.' 

trial.      Moderate    priceti.      Ask    alxni 

our   Indoor   Chemical    Closets. 

t/niversal  Metal  Products  Co; 

66  Assumption  St..  Walkerville,  Onl 
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These  paranoid  Occupational  wanderers 
fortunately  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  group,  but  none  the  less  are  no  myth, 
and  we  come  across  them  pretty  regularly, 
although  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
paranoids  exist  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoboes. 
Such  individuals  wander  far  and  wide  to 
escape  their  persecutors.  Henry  Jones, 
well-known  factory  paranoid,  who 
wandered  all  over  the  old  world  as  well  as 
the  new,  never  remaining  long  anywhere, 
differed  from  the  majority  of  the  group 
nasmuch  as  he  was  efficient  as  an  artisan. 
When  I  first  met  him  he  was  depressed 
ind  introspective  claiming  that  he  was 
indecided  as  to  whether  he  should  shoot 
limself,  or  some  one  else.  Evidently 
:he  decision  had  been  made  in  favor  of 
lome  one  else.  In  due  course,  he  became 
:heerful  and  told  me  that  the  world  was 
seing  ruined  by  wicked  animals,  the  chief 
)f  these  a  degenerate  raccoon  which  lived 
lext  door  to  his  boarding  house.  Henry 
vas  taken  on  probation  by  his  friends 
md  wrote  me  that  before  destroying  the 
mimals  of  the  world  he  would  require  to 
nvent  a  mechanical  device  to  do  the 
vork  performed  by  horses.  His  ideas 
vere  ingenious  but  were  never  perfected. 
Vt  intervals  Henry  would  appear  at  my 
louse  as  mysteriously  as  if  I  had  been 
Uaddin,  and  would  then  quietly  ask  me 
vhy  I  had  summoned  him  to  my  presence, 
)ressing  me  to  take  money  or  anything 
Ise  I  desired.  It  was  rather  alarming, 
specially  as  he  was  moving  about  from 
actory  to  factory,  generally  in  the 
Jnited  States. 

One  day  he  appeared  like  the  genius  of  the 
imp,  saying  that  he  was  the  heir  to  the 
British  Throne  and  he  had  been  notified 

0  communicate  the  fact  to  me.  He 
lisappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  came, 
aying  that  he  would  show  the  people  at 
iuckingham  Palace  a  strawberry  mark 
n  his  ai-m,  thus  establishing  his  identity, 
low  Henry  got  along  with  the  other 
eions  of  a  noble  race  I  could  never  as- 
ertain.  but  it  was  evident  that  he  placed 
is  case  before  those  he  considered  the 
roper  authorities,  passed  on  to  Switzer- 
md,  and  then  to  Sweden,  where  he  landed 

1  some  sort  of  an  institution  for  a  time, 
.    hen  when  discharged  heard  a  mysterious 

A  lessage  from  me  and  hastened  back  to 
^  bey  my  commands.  I  failed  to  apprec- 
}lr\  ite  the  r61e  of  Aladdin  and  so  had  Henry 
srtified  to  and  committed  to  Rockwood 
iospital,  where  he  lived  very  quietly,  but 
:eadily  laying  plans  for  the  destruction 
f  animal  life.  Strange  to  say,  Henry 
ept  his  ideas  pretty  well  to  himself,  and 
pparently  none  of  the  people  in  the 
ictories  ever  suspected  his  mental  con- 
ition.  Every  year  several  of  this  type 
occupational  wanderer  come  to  our 
ttention. 
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Letter  From  Henry  Jones 

Carleton  Place,  Oct.  23. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Clark  Superintendent  in 
Rockwood  Kingston. 

Dear  Sir. 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  10  Oct. 
I  am  obliged  to  write  to  you  again.  I 
wish  to  comunicate  to  you  that  there 
is  a  coon  keept  in  the  yard  close  on  to 
the  hou.se  No.  51  .  This  number 
■Jl  is  not  so  plain  on  the  house. but  it 
is  the  nearest  that  I  could  make  out  of 
it. This  coon  has  caused  troubles  to 
me  and  to  the  people  near  me  for  many 
years.  It  lives  unclean  and  it  gives 
toughts  to  people  that  are  crimes 
when  they  are  realiset.  I  think  that 
this  coon  does  not  swallow  much  sub- 
stantial nourishment.  The  vicinity 
where  this  coon  is  prooves  that  low  live 
is  its  nature.  Work  in  Ottawa  has  not 
last  a  long  time.  I  was  told  that  I  was 
not  wanted  anymore  on  the  18  Oct. 
I  am  waiting  for  work  in  Carleton 
Plaice  now.  I  know  now  by  experience 
that  I  cannot  work  very  well  any- 
where else  in  this  condition,  because 
people  near  me  is  troubled  with  spirit- 
ualism more  than  usual. 
Yours  truely. 

The  Menace  To  Girls 

'OME    work    about    the    handling    of 

'subnormals    in    factories    has    recently 

fill  attempted  in  a  factory  in  the  Eastern 

ates    under    the    supervision    of    Prof. 

mold   Gesell   of   Yale   University.     The 

iperiment  was  an   interesting  one,   and 

'ided  a  study  of  the  economic,  pyscho- 

^1  and  social  sides  of   the   question. 

as   soon   discovered   that   each    girl 


had  to  be  handled  as  an  indi\idu8l 
problem,  that  only  work  of  the  simplest 
kind  would  be  carried  on,  even  the 
morons  furnishing  very  few  highly  effici- 
ent. However,  nearly  all  succeeded  in 
making  a  living,  but  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  segregate  the  handicapped. 
The  morons  proved  to  be  troublesome, 
needing  constant  supervision  both  in 
work  and  conduct.  While  they  were 
difficult  to  manage,  it  was  found  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  them  was  to 
have  occupation.  The  whole  experiment 
was  of  interest,  showing  that  even  in 
factory  life  the  subnormal  has  a  place 
providing  proper  supervision  is  provided. 

Briefly  stated  then,  the  survey  of  many 
factories  made  clear  to  the  careful  observer 
the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  factory  life, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  not  a 
menace  to  the  morality  of  the  average 
girl  worker.  On  the  whole,  the  employees 
are  carefully  guarded,  the  girls  themselves 
are  of  good  type  mentally,  and  physically, 
and  as  a  class  are  a  distinct  asset  to  the 
community.  The  majority  of  them  live 
at  home  and  are  protected  from  temptation 
just  as  carefully,  or  perhaps  more  so, 
than  girls  occupying  higher  rank  socially. 
The  employers  of  factory  help  are,  as  a 
rule,  anxious  to  live  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  while  some  may  be  hyper- 
critical regarding  the  noon  hour  and  the 
way  it  should  be  spent,  yet  it  was  not 
difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  and  to 
realize  that  factors  such  as  the  want  of 
room  and  the  difficulty  of  expanding  old 
buildings,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
mental  attitude.  In  other  words,  it 
was  a  defence  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
employers. 

It  is  not  fair  to  surmise  that  wherever 
new  buildings  are  put  up,  properly 
equipped  cafeterias,  rest  rooms,  amusement 
rooms,  libraries,  etc.,  will  be  instituted. 
Such  "frills"  are  a  good  investment,  and 
the  majority  of  the  employers  realize 
this.  Any  person  who  has  met  the 
occupational  wanderers  and  misfits  from 
these  factories  realizes  that  the  rest  hour 
at  noon  is  the  danger  period.  One  moron 
of  either  high  or  low  grade  can  easily 
corrupt  a  whole  circle  of  weaklings  if 
left  to  her  own  devices. 

It  is  with  the  higher  types,  though,  the 
greatest  difficulty  occurs,  as  they  are  able 
to  "carry  on"  such  a  long  time  before 
being  placed  in  their  proper  niche.  Against 
them,  too  are  so  often  arrayed  the  police 
authorities  and  those  who  administer 
the  law  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  mental  get  up  of  the  individual.  Take 
the  case  of  Jennie  Smith,  which  I  found  in 
a  survey  in  the  West,  where  the  girl  was 
referred  for  examination.  Jennie  Smith 
came  willingly  to  the  room  and  told  the 
following  story. 

"I  am  twenty-six  years  of  age,  English 
by  birth,  came  to  Canada  when  a  child, 
with  my  parents.  Passed  my  entrance 
examination  and  went  into  a  factory  as  a 
packer  of  fine  chocolates,  receiving  a 
salary  of  about  $16  per  week,  but  became 
tired  of  the  'game'  as  I  wanted  to  have  the 
good  time  which  I  felt  was  coming  to  me. 
I  did  all  sorts  of  crazy  things,  and  lived 
a  pretty  continuous  life  of  immorality, 
eventually  landing  in  an  institution  where 
I  'put  it  all  over  them.' 

"They  let  me  out  once  in  a  while  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  one  afternoon  met  a 
gentleman  friend  who  had  lost  track  of  me. 
I  tried  to  shake  him,  but  when  I  left  at 
one  end  of  the  car  he  got  off  at  the  other 
and  followed  me  to  the  door  of  the  institu- 
tion, where  he  insisted  that  I  should 
accompany  him  to  his  hotel  where  we 
lived  for  several  days.  He  was  a  little 
short  of  cash  and  told  me  that  I  would 
have  to  work  some  phoney  game  in  some 
of  the  large  stores.  He  bought  me  a 
fussy  new  hat  and  got  me  to  work  a 
bluff  with  a  forged  cheque,  which  went 
by  all  0.  K.  and  we  received  seventy-five 
dollars,  he  saying  that  I  might  just  as  well 
be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  if  I 
could  not  pull  it  off.  I  was  caught  in 
due  course  although  I  led  the  detectives 
a  dance." 

Jennie  told  this  story  in  the  most 
amiable  manner  and  talked  of  her  past 
immoralities  with  a  freedom  that  was 
embarrassing.  She  was  bright  in  appear- 
ance, posses.sing  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  good  looks,  and  the  wealth  of  detail 
supplied  made  the  whole  tale  plaasible 
and  probably  true.  Anyone  not  familiar 
with  her  type  would  be  inclined  to  put 
reliance  in  her  statements. 

Her  sister  gave  a  somewhat  different 
account: 
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Arrow 

Shirts 

jLJAVE  you  ever  been  unable  to  get  a  shirt 
■"■  ^  with  the  sleeves  just  right  for  you? 
The  Arrow  Shirts  are  made  with  several 
sleeve  lengths  to  each  neck  size— So  that  you 
can  get  an  exact  fit.  Be  you  short  or  long 
of  arm — There  is  an  Arrow  Shirt  for  you. 
See  your  dealer. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


GOING  TO  EUROPE? 

Travel  by 

CUNARD-ANCHOR 

THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  JVAY 

ONE  MILLION  TONS 

OF  LARGE  AND  LUXURIOUS 

STEAMERS 

— the  majority  equipped  with  oil-burning  engines 
AQUITANIA  BERENGARIA  MAURETANIA 

The  World's  One  of  the  World's  Largest  Holder  of  the  "Blue 

Wonder  Ship  and  moit  Luxurious  Liners  Riband"  of  the  Atlantic 

For  Schedules  and  All  Information  a/>/?Jy  to 

CUNARD  &  ANCHOR  STEAM  SHIP  LINES 

Cunard  Building  New  York 
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''Tougher  than  Oak" 

So  we  claim — but,  more  important, 
so  users  admit.  A  toughness  that 
comes  from  honest  tire-making, 
plus  the  "know-how." 

Road    gripping    treads    and    the 
elasiest-riding    tires  ever    built. 

ROYAL 


James  A.  Cook  &  Son  Limited 

Commercial  Stationers 

Printers  Lithographers 

Account  (Boole  and   Loose   Leaf 

Manufacturers 


Telephone  Main 
244     245     246 


77  Bay  Street 
TORONTO,    Canada 


Moore  Push 


blats  Heads         Stael   P*l 

Moore  Piuh-iess  Hangers 

To  i4allt   Up  ThlHS 

Aifc  your  dealer  to  ahow  them 

Sold    everywhera    I5«    i«r    pkt 

MOORE  PUSH  PIN  CO. 

Wayne  Junction.  PhUadelpbla 


CANOES    ^"    l~^ 

Choice  A/JWood or  Canvas  Coverecf 
—  Catnlpgue  free  — 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a 
Veil;  Remove  Them  with 
Othine— Double  Strength. 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need 
of  feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as 
Othlne — double  strength — is  guaranteed 
to  remore  these  homely  spota. 
Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine — double 
strength — from  any  druggist  and  apply  a 
.^'^  little  of  it  night  and  morning  and  you 
should  soon  see  that  even  the  worst  freckles 
'  have  begun  to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  onee 
have  vanished  entirely.  It  Is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  Is  needed  to  completely  clear  the 
skin   and   gain   a   beautiful   clear   complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine 
as  this  Is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  back  If 
it  falls  to  remove  freckles. 


April  15,  1922 

"Jennie  told  you  a  bundle  of  lies.  You 
cannot  rely  on  her  for  anything.  Her 
age  is  thirty  and  she  was  in  reality  put  in 
the  factory  under  supervision  at  a  nominal 
salary  and  knowing  her  propensity  to 
steal  we  arranged  to  make  good  anything 
she  took.  She  lasted  only  a  few  weeks, 
as  was  inevitable.  Jennie  was  a  most 
peculiar  kid — not  a  bit  like  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  and  up  to  a  certain 
age  quiet  and  stupid;  she  could  not  make 
her  muscles  move  well  together,  walked 
badly  and  bumped  herself  continuously. 
She  'drooled'  until  she  was  a  big  girl,  her 
lower  lip  hung  down,  and  her  tongue  was 
carried  on  this  under  lip.  It's  funny, 
but  suddenly  all  of  this  changed  and  she 
became  quite  good-looking  and  attractive 
at  thirteen.  She  was  always  a  worry 
though,  never  played  with  other  children, 
and  had  some  kind  of  fits  now  and  again. 
When  she  was  about  fourteen  our  real 
troubles  began.  She  ran  off  with  a  no- 
good  man  who  pretended  that  they 
were  married.  He  got  into  trouble  and 
was  sent  to  the  Pen. 

"Then  she  began  to  take  different 
positions,  must  have  been  in  a  dozen  or 
more,  but  only  stayed  a  few  weeks  any- 
where— all  sorts  of  factories  were  tried, 
but  none  suited,  and  of  course  she  was 
making  what  extra  money  she  required 
'on  the  street.'  ' 

"When  at  home  she  would  often 
disappear  for  a  week  at  a  time  and  when 
she  left  she  would  be  well-dressed  and 
clean;  when  she  returned  she  was  always 
filthy  and  bedraggled— clothes  spoiled 
and  she  herself  mentally  degenerated. 
Her  extravagances  were  striking,  and  she 
would  order  the  most  absurd  things  to  be 
sent  home,  although  she  must  have  known 
that  we  could  not  pay  for  them.  At  one  of 
the  factories  she  fell  in  love  with  an  office 
manager,  who  was  about  to  marry  a 
stenographer  in  the  main  office.  She 
published  an  engagement  notice  in  the 
daily  papers  substituting  her  name  for 
that  of  the  stenographer.  She  received 
wedding  presents  with  the  greatest  equa- 
nimity. 

"At  home  she  is  amiable,  but  rarely 
washes  herself  unless  she  is  going  out, 
and  then  spruces  up  and  becomes  very 
pernickety  about  herself.  Her  whole 
story  about  being  put  up  "to  forge  is 
evidently  a  'plant'  as  the  game  is  one  she 
has  pulled  off  in  a  dozen  places,  and  she 
even  went  to  the  trouble  of  writing  to  the 
detectives  teasing  them  about  their 
stupidity  in  'not  getting  her.'  Her  story 
about  going  to  the  hotel  was  not  true. 
She  is  an  unmarried  mother,  and  hei' 
child  came  to  a  mysterious  end.  The 
cause  of  death  was  never  clearly  estab- 
lished, although  the  authorities  felt 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  Jennie  could 
unravel  the  mystery  if  she  would.  She 
had  not  the  slightest  use  for  the  child. 
Two  of  the  doctors  who  have  had  her  under 
their  care  regard  her  as  mentally  defective, 
and  called  her  a  high-grade  moron." 

Dangerous  As  Dynamite 


JENNIE  was,  as  suggested,'  a  high- 
grade  moron,  almost  as  dangerous  as 
dynamite  in  the  community,  but  is  easily 
managed  and  quite  happy  in  an  institution. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  shatter  the 
myth  regarding  the  average  factory  girl, 
and  to  place  the  truth  regarding  both 
employers  and  employees  before  the 
public.  It  is  inevitable  that  many  mental 
defectives,  particularly  occupational  wan- 
derers, will  find  their  way  into  factory 
life,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect 
them  at  the  time  of  entrance  without  a 
careful  psychiatric  examination.  The 
real  problem  goes  back  to  the  school  and 
not  to  the  factory,  as  it  is  in  the  school 
room  these  weaklings  may  be  detected 
and  kept  under  observation  until  the  time 
to  launch  out  into  industry  comes.  Under 
the  present  system  of  education  these 
handicapped  individuals  escape  detection 
in  many  centres,  their  home  life  and 
associations  contribtite  to  their  downfall, 
and  the  damage  is  done,  in  most  instances, 
long  before  they  enter  factory  life. 

The  best  of  Canadian  factories  are  an 
inspiration,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  either 
psychiatry  or  psychology  can  contribute 
much  in  making  suggestions  of  value. 
Certainly  they  cannot  teach  anything  in 
the  way  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers.  All  they  may  do  is  to  offer  a 
helping  hand  to  head  off  the  mentally^ 
unfit  and  handicapped,  but  as  alreadj^i 
shown,  some  of  the  handicapped  can 
find  a  niche  and  play  a  useful  r61e  ill 
factory  life. 
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What    Doth   It   Profit— 


Continued  from  page  21 


SO  I  DID  a  thing  that  was  perhaps  un- 
fair. I  drafted  the  examination  pap- 
ers in  algebra  and  in  geometry  put  them 
in  envelopes,  labelled  them,  and  left  them 
in  a  pigeon  hole  of  my  desk.  Twenty  prob- 
lems on  each  paper,  and  all  as  simple  and 
as  easy  as  I  could  make  them.  Then  I 
put  in  the  big  pad  on  the  desk  a  fresh 
blotter,  untirely  unmarked,  its  soft  sur- 
face without  a  depression;  and  I  left  it 
there  when  I  went  across  the  lawn  to  the 
school  building  to  act  as  monitor  of  the 
study  hour  for  the  smaller  boys. 

From  the  school  window,  I  could  se""  the 
side  door  of  my  house;  and  toward  mid- 
afternoon,  I  saw  Arthur  go  in  at  this  door. 
He  was  inside  perhaps  twenty  minutes, 
then       came       out       again.  When 

I  went  home,  just  before  dinner,  I 
held  the  blotter  toward  the  light  and  saw, 
as  I  had  expected,  that  it  was  covered  with 
depressions.  In  places  I  could  recognize 
Arthur's  handwriting.  He  had  brought  a 
sheet  or  two  of  paper  from  his  room  and 
copied  the  examination  questions  in  pencil; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  pencil  had  marked 
the  blotter, 

I  debated  for  a  while,  what  to  do;  and 
eventually  decided  to  say  nothing  to  the 
boy  at  the  time.  But  I  was  careful  to 
prepare  new  examination  papers,  and  stiff 
ones;  and  when  the  day  of  the  examination 
came,  and  Arthur  tackled  it,  it  was  al- 
most amusing  to  see  his  consternation.  He 
had  memorized  the  solutions  to  the  easy 
problems  on  the  other  papers;  but  he  was 
completely  at  a  loss  before  the  new  ques- 
tions. I  graded  the  other  boys'  papers 
leniently;  but  with  him  I  was  severe. 
And  I  flunked  him  on  the  course. 

The  point  is,  he  could  have  passed  the 
examination  with  a  Httle  work,  could  pro- 
bably have  passed  it  anyway  but  for  the 
shock  of  surprise  when  he  found  that  he 
had  been  fooled.  As  it  was,  he  failed; 
and  we  refused  to  pass  him  for  college. 

HE  AND  his  mother  came  to  me  to 
try  to  make  some  arrangement.  I 
told  him  the  truth.  Arthur  denied  it, 
and  his  mother  beheved  him;  and  they 
threatened  to  sue  the  school.  But  of 
course,  they  did  not  do  so.  He  tutored 
through  the  summer,  and  passed  the  col- 
lege entrance  examinations  in  the  fall. 
But  as  far  as  his  theft  of  the  questions 
was  concerned,  you  perceive,  he  had  his 
trouble  for  his  pains. 

After  Jessup  went  to  college  I  heard  no 
more  of  him  for  a  number  of  years,  except 
in  the  most  indirect  way.  I  knew  that  he 
and  Roy  Ward  had  roomed  together, 
during  their  freshman  year;  and  I  knew 
that  Arthur  had  played  baseball  suffic- 
iently well  to  make  his  college  team,  and 
that  he  was  good  enough  at  football  to  be 
a  substitute  outside.  But  Arthur  never 
came  back  to  the  school  reunions,  and 
neither  did  Roy  Ward.  Some  of  the  other 
boys  came  back;  and  from  them  I  heard 
that  Arthur  and  Roy  had  broken  up  their 
friendship;  that  they  had  quarrelled; 
and  that  the  weight  of  Arthur's  college 
popularity  had  made  Roy  correspondingly 
unpopular. 

Knowing  the  two  boys  as  I  did,  I 
wondered;  and  when  Roy  came  back  to 
school  in  June  of  the  seventh  year  after 
he  left  us,  I  made  occasion  to  get  him  to 
myself  and  to  approach  the  subject  of  his 
trouble  with  Arthur. 

Roy  told  me  the  story  reluctantly; 
and  I  saw  that  he  was  reluctant  because 
he  thought  I  would  not  believe  him.  He 
had  grown  into  a  shy,  awkward,  uncertain 
young  man;  one  of  those  men  who  seem 
always  to  have  their  tails  between  their 
legs.     I  was  sorry  for  him... 

THE  THING  was  simple  enough. 
The  two  had,  as  I  said,  roomed  to- 
gether. Arthur  had  the  commercial  in- 
stinct highly  developed;  and  toward  the 
end  of  their  freshman  year  he  conceived 
a  plan  for  making  some  money.  The 
plan  was  not  original  with  him;  such 
things  are  done  in  college,  year  by  year. 
But— he  invited  Roy  into  partnership. 
They  were  to  buy  from  graduating  seniors 
as  much  furniture  as  they  could  finance 
and  store;  and  in  September  they  would 
sell  this  furniture  to  incoming  freshmen. 
Roy  had  no  fitness  for  either  buying  or 
selling;  but — he  had  money,  while  Arthur's 
father  and  mother  were  not  well-to-do. 
The  agreement  was  that  Roy  should 
furr)i«h   the   money;   that   Arthur  should 


do  the  work;  and  that  they  should  split 
the  profits  equally. 

Roy  told  me  that  it  wasn't  till  after 
they  came  back  to  college  in  the  fall, 
that  he  found  out  what  Arthur  had  done. 
Roy  said: — "When  the  furniture  was  all 
sold,  Arthur  came  to  me — we  didn't 
room  together  that  year,  anyway — and 
said  he  hadn't  done  well;  that  the  storage 
charges  had  been  heavier  than  he  thought, 
and  that  the  freshmen  would  not  pay  the 
prices  he  asked...  He  said  the  profit 
had  been  less  than  twenty  dollars; 
and  he  gave  me  back  the  money  I  had 
furnished,  and  persuaded  me  to  let  him 
keep  all  the  profits,  because  he  had  worked 
so  hard. 

"He  was  clever,  too.  Our  original 
agreement  had  been  in  writing,  like  a 
note  for  the  money  I  had  loaned  him;  and 
he  said  the  simplest  thing  was  just  for  me 
to  receipt  the  note,  showing  he  didn't  owe 
me  any  money.    So  I  did." 

Then  Roy  began  to  discover  that 
Arthur  had  bilked  him.  Arthur  had 
kept  books,  of  a  sort.  These  books 
showed  the  price  paid  for  each  piece  of 
furniture,  and  the  price  received.  Names 
of  buyer  and  seller  were  not  given.  But 
Roy  happened  upon  a  leather  couch  in 
a  freshman's  room,  which  he  happened  to 
recognize;  and  he  asked  the  boy  how  much 
the  couch  had  cost.  The  answer  set  him 
investigating. 

He  found  that  Arthur  had  paid  less 
than  the  figures  on  the  books;  had  charged 
more.  "It  wasn't  much,"  Roy  told  me. 
"I  don't  think  he  made  over  a  hundred 
dollars  out  of  it.  But  it  made  me  mad, 
and  I  hunted  him  up,  and  accused  him  of 
it..." 

But  his  case  was,  of  course,  hopeless. 
Arthur  had  his  signed  release;  he  had 
back  of  him  the  weight  of  his  popularity 
as  an  athlete  and  a  good  fellow,  while 
Roy  was  a  solitary,  and  a  student.  And 
Arthur  simply  said  that  Roy  lied.  It 
broke  Roy  up  rather  badly,  spoiled  his 
four  years  in  college,  and  went  far,  I 
thought,  to  spoil  his  life.... 

I  ASKED  him  what  Arthur  did  with  the 
money.  "Lost  it,"  Roy  told  me.  "He 
played  poker  with  some  fellows  who  had 
more  money  than  he,  and  lost  a  lot,  that 
fall.  Mine  went  with  the  rest,  I  suppose. 
I  remember  he  worked  in  a  club,  the  rest 
of  that  year,  to  pay  his  board." 

That  was  the  story  as  I  got  it  from 
Roy.  I've  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  true.  You  might  call  it  Jessop's 
second  theft. 

The  next  time  I  heard  of  him,  it  was 
from  a  man  who  had  known  him  in  school 
under  me.  What  I'm  going  to  tell  now, 
I  got  from  him;  and  later  on,  I  met  Charlie 
Day  himself,  and  Charlie  said  it  was  true. 

It  seems  that  when  Arthur  left  college, 
he  went  to  work  as  a  bond  salesman. 
Such  places  pay  very  small  salaries;  but 
a  good  man  makes  money  out  of  his 
commissions.  Arthur  had  the  instincts 
of  a  salesman;  he  could  have  made  a 
legitimate  success  in  that  line.  And  he 
did,  at  the  first,  rather  well.  His  house 
had  taken  him  on  because  of  his  college 
record;  he  had  the  momentum  of  his 
college  successes  behind  him;  and  after 
a  year  or  two,  he  must  have  had  a  com- 
fortable and  an  increasing  income. 

About  that  time,  he  went  up  to 
Worcester  on  a  bond-selling  expedition; 
and  because  he  had  friends  everywhere, 
he  was  invited  to  one  of  the  country 
clubs,  and  to  a  dance  or  two.  It  was  at 
the  club  that  he  met  the  girl  he  married. 
Her  name  was  Laura  Marsh;  and  when 
Arthur  met  her,  she  was  engaged  to  this 
Charlie  Day,  one  of  his  college  classmates. 
Charlie  introduced  him  to  her. 

.lessop's  reputation,  where  women  were 
concerned,  was  later  on  to  become  very 
bad  indeed;  but  at  that  time  his  exploits 
had  either  not  begun,  or  they  had  been 
well  hidden.  He  became  infatuated  with 
Laura  Marsh;  and  the  unscrupulous 
strain  which  was  a  part  of  him  by  that 
time  made  him  determine  to  marry  her. 
To  marry  her,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  already  engaged,  and  had  been  for  a 
matter  of  a  year,  to  Charlie.  They  were 
waiting  till  Charlie  had  enough  money 
to  support  a  wife. 

ARTHUR  JESSOf  set  out  to  steal 
her.  He  succeeded.  The  man  had 
charm;  he  was  shrewd.  He  paid  Laura 
the  sort  of  atljention  she  had  always  longed 
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for;  the  sort  Ciwriie  Day  had  not  enough 
iinakjination  to  devise.  He  made  her 
like  him,  made  her  fond  of  him,  made  her 
want  to  see  much  of  him.  She  was, 
ajfiarently,  of  a  romantic  turn;  and  he 
boasted,  years  afterward,  of  how  he 
cajoled  her.  "You  .should  always  do 
something  to  make  a  girl  remember  you," 
he  explained.  "I  could  see  she  was 
romantic.  So  when  I  bade  her  good 
niKht,  that  first  night,  I  kissed  her  hand.' 

The  mechanics  of  his  conquest  are  not 
worth  repeating.  He  had,  remember, 
the  college  glamour  still  about  him.  On 
hLs  third  trip  to  Worcester,  he  was  sat- 
isfied that  Laura  was  sufificiently  won 
to  be  willing  to  marry  him  if  she  were 
free.  But  she  had  scruples,  which  he 
recognized. 

He  met  these  scruples  by  lying  about 
Charlie  Day  to  her,  lying  as  lago  did,  as 
though  unwillingly  and  under  compulsion. 
He  excited  her  curiosity  by  veiled  suggest- 
ions, then  answered  with  apparent  re- 
luctance the  questions  she  put  to  him. 
After  they  were  divorced,  when  he  was 
in  his  cups,  he  used  to  brag  about  these 
matters.... 

ABOUT  THAT  time,  Charlie  Day 
went  down  to  Boston,  and  Arthur 
took  him  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and 
they  went  to  the  theatre  afterward.  When 
Arthur  next  saw  Laura  Marsh,  she  spoke 
of  this  evening  they  two  had  spent  to- 
gether. Arthur  showed  surprise,  a  little 
chagrin.  "Did  Charlie  tell  you  about 
that?"  he  asked,  in  an  astonished  tone. 

Laura  said:  "Why,  yes.    Why  not?" 

"I  didn't  think  he  would,"  Arthur 
replied. 

And  so  she  questioned  him;  and  so, 
with  reluctance  in  every  gesture,  he  told 
her  the  final  lie.  Told  her  they  had  been 
accosted  by  two  girls,  upon  the  street; 
told  her  Charlie  had  gone,  with  one  of 
these  girls,  to  a  private  dining-room  in  the 
caf6.  "Of  course,  I  ditched  the  other 
girl,"  Arthur  assured  her.  "Then  I 
waited  around  to  meet  Charlie  as  we  had 
planned.  He  was  going  to  spend  the 
night  with  me." 

"Did  he?"  Laura  asked. 

And  Arthur  said:  "No.  No,  he  didn't 
come." 

Two  days  later  she  went  to  Boston, 
ostensibly  for  shopping,  and  she  and 
Arthur  were  secretly  married  there. 
They  planned  to  keep  it  secret;  but 
Charlie  Day,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
lover,  half  guessed  and  half  discovered 
what  had  happened. 

He  went  to  see  Laura.  She  was  still 
in  the  first  flood  of  her  infatuation;  and 
she  told  him  the  truth,  told  why  she  had 
abandoned  him.  So  Charlie  sought  out 
Jessop,  and  in  his  slow,  thorough  way, 
gave  the  man  a  thrashing.  Then  set  hope- 
lessly to  work  to  prove  that  Arthur  had 
lied. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  do  that.  Jessop 
had  been  too  clever.  And  after  a  month 
or  two,  Charlie  gave  it  up;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  worship  Laura,  silently,  as 
such  men  will...  He  seems  to  have  been 
sure  she  would  turn  to  him,  some  day. 

AND  HE  was  right,  Jessop  had  stolen 
her,  but  he  could  not  keep  her.  It  is 
often  so  with  stolen  goods.  Two  or 
three  months  after  they  were  married, 
they  began  housekeeping  in  a  little 
flat  in  Brookline.  But  a  month  after 
that  she  left  him,  left  him  and  went  home. 
Probably  Charlie  knows  why,  but  no  one 
else.  Arthur  tried  to  get  her  back;  but 
when  he  found  he  could  not,  he  was  not 
long  in  giving  her  grounds  enough  for 
half-a-dozen  divorces.  In  the  end  she 
married  Chariie.  They  have  two  boys 
now,  coming  toward  manhood,  I  believe. 

That  winning  of  Laura  Marsh  seems 
to  have  been  the  crest  of  Jessop's  career 
After  that,  he  began  to  go  steadily  down 
hill. 

I  said  he  did  well,  in  the  beginning,  as 
a  bond  salesman.  Might  have  continued 
to  do  well,  for  he  was  in  the  employ  of  one 
of  the  three  oldest  and  soundest  houses 
m  Boston.  But  the  man  was  a  thief  by 
nature;  he  was  not  satisfied  to  plod. 

About  five  years  after  he  left  college, 
and  after  his  divorce,  boom  times  came 
along.  One  of  those  periods  when  the 
market  goes  up  and  up,  when  every  one 
seems  to  have  money  for  any  investment 
that  IS  offered,  and  when  the  wildest 
schemes  are  floated  successfully,  and 
gold  bricks  turn  to  gold.  Arthur  was  in 
clover.  He  had  never  made  so  much 
money  before;  and  after  a  little  while,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  legitimate  profits, 
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but  began  reaching  out  for  something 
more. 

I  occasionally  bought  a  bond  from  his 
house;  and  one  day  he  called  upon  me  to 
see  if  I  wished  to  take  any  new  securities. 
I  had  accumulated  a  little  surplus  cap- 
ital. Even  a  school  teacher  sometimes 
succeeds  in  saving  money,  you  know; 
and  I  bought  a  thousand  dollar  railroad 
bond  _  that  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
sound! 

When  we  had  arranged  that,  Arthur 
looked  at  me  with  that  old  assurance  in 
his  eyes,  and  asked  quizzically:  "Are 
you  inclined  to  take  on  a  little  spteculat- 
ion?" 

I  said  I  was  not,  of  course;  neverthe- 
less he  produced  a  folder  and  handed  it 
to  me. 

"There's  a  fine  chance,"  he  said.  "I 
tell  you  frankly,  it's  a  gamble.  You 
may  never  get  a  dividend;  and  you  may 
never  get  your  principal  back.  It's  a 
pure  gamble.  But  if  it  wins,  a  hundred 
dollar  bond  will  be  worth  a  thousand 
in  a  year's  time." 

I  refused  again,  and  he  accepted  my 
refusal;  but  I  remembered  the  incident 
when  his  smash  up  came,  a  month  later. 
He  had  been  marketing  worthless  "bits  of 
paper,  in  this  way,  among  the  clients  of 
his  house,  and  pocketing  the  proceeds. 
It  was  ingenious  enough.  A  man  who  had 
put  one  or  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
into  sound  paper  might  very  readily  put 
a  hundred  into  even  so  pure  a  gamble  as 
this  one  of  Arthur's.  He  had  made  no 
raise  representations;  there  was  no  law 
that  touched  him.  But  his  employers 
discharged  him;  and  the  incident  gave 
him  a  black  eye  in  the  financial  world, 
from  which  he  did  not  recover. 

Arthur  himself  laughed  at  it,  at  first. 
He  had  made  a  substantial  sum  out  of 
his  trickery;  but  he  lost  it  by  going 
short  on  that  boom  market,  and  then  he 
tried  to  get  another  job.  I  heard  that 
he  had  failed  to  get  work  with  any  bond 
house;  then  he  was  involved  in  a  swindling 
scheme,  and  barely  escaped  the  law;  and 
after  that  he  took  to  the  road  as  a  clothing 
salesman.  They  discharged  him  for  fal- 
sifying his  expense  accounts. 

THAT  WAS  the  last  I  heard  of  him, 
until  I  met  him  up  town  the  other  day. 
I  talked  with  him  a  little  while.     He  said 
he  had  had  mighty  hard  luck;   that  he 
kept  losing  every  job  he  got,  somehow... 
You  could  read  his  story  in  his  face. 


He  was  trying  to  sell  one  of  the  tiothing 
stores  up  town  a  line  of  cheap  and  worth- 
■  less  jewelry.  And  he  had  no  luck  at  it. 
The  stuff  was  the  barest  fraud,  on  its 
very  face.  Shiny  gilt  and  dull  stones... 
And  Jessop  himself  had  a  whine  in  his 
voice  that  was  enough  to  brand  him. 

He  was  shabbily  dressed.  A  thread- 
bare, dingy  collar,  and  ravelings  on  the 
edges  of  his  cuffs.  Bags  under  his  eyes. 
A  wreck  of  a  man.  I  can  remember, 
even  now,  what  an  upstanding  youngster  he 
used  to  be.  It  made  me  feel  pretty  badly; 
and  when  he  begged  a  loan,  I  gave  him  a 
five  dollar  bill  and  wished  him  luck. 

I  saw  him  grin  behind  my  back,  when 
he  thought  I  had  turned  away.  He  left 
town  on  the  noon  train Don't  sup- 
pose I'll  ever  see  Arthur  Jessop  again. 

BILL  fell  silent,  and  for  a  moment 
neither  of  us  spoke.  Then  he  looked 
toward  me,  as  though  to  hear  my  comment. 

"You  see,  I  was  right,"  I  told  him. 
"He  brags  of  how  he  fooled  his  wife; 
brags,  no  doubt,  of  how  he  fooled  his 
customers.  Calls  the  whole  world  'boob', 
just  as  he  thought  you  a  fool  for  giving 
him  that  money." 

"Doubtless,"  Bill  assented.  "But  that 
is  not  what  I  mean.  To  come  to  think 
all  men  are  fools  is  not  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  a  thief;  there  is  a  heavier." 

I,  puzzled  for  a  moment,  could  not  see. 
"Then  what  is  the  penalty?"  I  asked. 

Bill  puffed  slowly  at  his  pipe.  "Arthur 
stole  the  examination  questions — and  did 
not  get  them,"  he  reminded  me.  "He 
stole  from  Roy  Ward,  and  lost  the  money. 
He  stole  a  wife — and  could  not  keep  her. 
He  stole  from  his  customers — and  the 
loot  slipped  through  his  fingers.  Always 
his  thefts  have  been  fruitless.  That  is 
the  real  punishment  of  thieving." 

"That  what  you  steal  you  cannot 
keep?"  I  asked. 

"That  what  you  steal  you  cannot 
keep,"  he  agreed.  The  stars  overhead 
were  bright;  the  blurred  whiteness  of  the 
Milky  Way  touched  the  horizon  north- 
east of  where  we  sat.  A  miracle  of 
order  in  the  heavens;  and  Bill  lifted  a 
hand  to  point  that  way.  "There's  a 
Law  down  here  as  there  is  up  there,"  he 
said.  "A  Way  to  be  followed,  and  a 
fit  punishment  for  leaving  of  the  Way. 
Arthur  Jessop  stole — and  his  stealing 
netted  him  nothing  at  all. 

"Nothing  at  all.  That's  the  thief's 
wage.    He  was  paid  his  wage,  you  see." 
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Jos,  and  you  have  discovered  it.  And 
now  I  must  prove  it  to  him.  I  must  prove 
it.  And  to  make  a  beginning,  I  must  be 
no  coward.  I  must  not  be  afraid  of  him. 
For  you,  the  times  are  past  when  he  could 
ill-treat  you.     And  he  loves  you." 

"He  is  very  hard,"  she  murmured. 
It  was  his  punishment  throughout,  that 
though  his  heart  was  wrung  for  her  he 
could  not  bear  her  share  of  the  suffering. 
But  he  dared  not  and  he  would  not  give 
way.     "He  will  make*  me  give  you  up." 

HE  HAD  thought  of  that  and  he  was 
ready  for  it.  "That  must  depend 
upon  you,"  he  said,  very  soberly.  "For 
my  part,  dear — but  my  part  is  easy — I 
shall  never  give  you  up.  Never!  But 
if  the  trial  be  too  sore  for  you  who  must 
bear  the  heavier  burden,  if  you  feel  that 
our  love  is  not  worth  the  price  you  must 
pay,  then  I  will  never  reproach  you,  Jos, 
never.  If  you'  decide  on  that  I  will  not 
say  one  word  against  it,  no,  nor  think  one 
harsh  thought  of  you.  And  then  we  need 
nottellhim.  But  we  must  not  meet  again." 
She  trembled;  and  it  was  natural,  it 
was  very  natural,  that  she  should  tremble, 
being  such  as  she  was.  It  was  an  age 
when  discipline  was  strict  and  even  harsh, 
and  she  had  been  bred  up  in  awe  of  her 
father  and  in  that  absolute  subjection  to 
him,  of  which  the  women  about  her  set 
the  example.  Children  were  then  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  Girls  were  expected 
to  have  neither  wills  nor  views  of  their 
own.  And  in  her  case,  this  was  not  all. 
One  thing  was  known  to  Josina  which  was 
not  known  to  Clement.  Garth  was  en- 
tailed upon  her.  Even  the  Squire  could 
not  deprive  her  of  the  estate  and  in  the 
character  of  his  heir  she  wore  for  the  old 
man  a  preciousness  with  which  affection 
had  nothing  to  do.  What  he  might  have 
permitted  to  his  daughter  was  matter  for 


grim  conjecture.  But  that  he  would  ever 
let  his  heiress,  she  whose  hand  was  weight- 
ed with  the  rents  of  Garth,  and  with  the 
wide  lands  he  loved,  that  he  would  ever 
let  her  wed  at  her  pleasure  or  out  of  her 
class,  this  appeared  to  Josina  of  all  things 
the   most    unlikely.    But 

AT  HIS  touch,  she  looked  up  at  last, 
and  with  a  leap  of  the  heart  he  read 
her  answer  in  her  eyes.  He  read  there 
a  love  and  a  courage — for  after  all  she  was 
her  father's  daughter,  she  too  came  of  an 
old  proud  race — equal  to  his  own.  "You 
shall  tell  him,"  she  said,  smiling  bravely 
through  her  tears.  "And  I  will  bear  what 
comes  of  it.  But  they  shall  never  separ- 
ate us,  Clem,  never,  never,  if  you  will  be 
true  to  me." 

"True  to  you!"  he  cried,  worshipping 
her,   adoring  her.     "Oh,  Jos!" 

"And  love  me  a  little  always?" 

"Love  you?  Oh,  my  darling."  The 
words  choked  him. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  say!  It  shall  be 
always  as  you  say!"  She  was  clinging  to 
him  now.  "I  will  do  as  you  tell  me! 
I  will  always — oh,  but  you  mustn't,  you 
mustn't,"  between  tears  and  smiles,  for 
his  arms  were  about  her  now,  and  the  poor 
ineffectual  stile  had  ceased  to  be  even  an 
Equator.  "But  I  must  tell  you.  I  love 
you  more  now,  Clement,  more,  more  be- 
cause I  can  trust  you.  You  are  strong 
and  will  do  what  is  right." 

"At  your  cost!"  he  cried,  moved  to  the 
depths,  and  he  thought  her  the  most  won- 
derful, the  bravest,  the  noblest  woman  in 
the  world.  "Ah,  Jos,  if  I  could  bear  it 
for    you!" 

"I  will  bear  it,"  she  answered.  "And 
it  will  not  last.  And  see  I  am  not  afraid 
now — or  only  a  little!  I  shall  think  of 
you,  and  it  will  be  nothing." 
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I'n'sciitly.  "When  will  you  tell  hira?" 
s!:"  iiskod;  and  s/n-  asked  it  bravely  with 
starie  ;i  quavor  i/i  her  voice. 

"A:;  soon  as  I  can.  The  sooner  the 
Ixiiir  This  is  Saturday.  I  will  see  him 
on  Monday  morning.  There  is  only  one 
thint:  I  fear— that  someone  should  be 
bcforf  us.  Thai  someone  should  tell  him 
before  I  do.  And  he  should  think  us  what 
wp   are   not,   Jos — cowards." 

"I  .see,"  she  answered  thoughtfully. 
""iVs."  with  a  sigli.  "Then,  on  Monday. 
J  shall  sleep  the  better  when  it  is  over, 
even   if   I   sleep   in   disgrace." 

"I  know,"  he  said — and  he  saw  with  a 
pang  that  her  colour  ebbed  and  that  her 
lips  were  quivering.  But  her  eyes  still 
met  his  and  were  brave  and  she  smiled  to 
reassure  him. 

"I  will  not  mind  what  comes,"  she  whis- 
pered, "if  only  we  are  not  parted." 

"We  shall  not  be  parted  for  ever,"  he 
assured  her.  "If  we  are  true  to  one  an- 
other, not  even  your  father  can  part_us — 
in   the  end." 

CHAPTER  XI 

JOSINA  had  put  a  brave  face  on  the 
matter,  but  when  the  time  came  to 
go  down  to  breakfast  on  the  Monday  she 
was  almost  sick  with  apprehension.  Her 
hands  were  cold,  and  as  she  sat  at  table  she 
•could  not  raise  her  eyes  from  her  plate. 
The  habit  of  years  is  not  to  be  overcome 
in  an  hour,  and  that  which  the  girl  had  to 
face    was    beyond    doubt    formidable. 

Through  all,  she  who  was  so  weak,  so 
timid,  so  subject,  must  be  firm.  She  must 
not  flinch. 

As  she  sat  at  table  she  was  conscious  of 
her  pale  cheeks,  and  trembled  lest  the 
others  should  notice  them.  She  fancied 
that  already  her  father's  face  wore  an 
ominoas  gloom.  "If  you've  orders  for 
town  you'll  need  be  quick  with  them," 
he  flung  at  Miss  Peacock  as  he  rose. 
"I'm  going  in  at  ten." 

Miss  Peacock  was  all  of  a  flutter. 
"But  I  thought,  sir,  that  the  Bench  did 
not  sit  until  half  past — " 

"You'd  best  not  think,"  he  retorted. 
"Ten,  I  said." 

That  seemed  to  promise  a  blessed  res- 
pite, and  the  colour  returned  to  Josina's 
cheeks.  Clement  could  hardly  arrive 
before  eleven,  and  for  this  day  she  might 
be  safe.  But  on  the  heels  of  relief  follow- 
ed reflection.  The  respite  meant  another 
sleepless  night,  another  day  of  apprehen- 
sion, more  hours  of  fear;  the  girl  was  glad 
and  she  was  sorry.  The  spirit,  gallant 
enough,  warred  with  the  flesh.  She  did 
not  know  what  she  wished. 

And  after  all  Clement  might  appear  be- 
fore ten.  She  watched  the  clock  and 
watched  her  father  and  in  returning  sus- 
pense hung  upon  his  movements.  How  he 
lingered,  now  hunting  for  a  lost  paper, 
now  grumbling  over  a  seed-bill,  now  draw- 
ing on  his  boots  with  the  old  horn-handled 
hooks  which  had  been  his  father's.  And 
the  clock — how  slowly  it  moved!  It 
wanted  eight,  it  wanted  five,  it  wanted 
two  minutes  of  ten.  The  hour  struck. 
And  still  the  Squire  loitered  outside,  rant- 
ing at  old  Fewtrell — when  at  any  moment 
Clement  might  ride  up. 

THE  fact  was  that  Thomas  was  late, 
and  the  Squire  was  saying  what  he 
thought  of  him.  "D — n,  he  thinks  be- 
cause he's  going,  he  can  do  what  he  likes!" 
he  fumed.  "But  I'll  learn  him!  Let  me 
catch  him  in  the  village  a  week  after  he 
leaves  and  I'll  jail  him  for  a  vagrant! 
Such  impudence  as  he  gave  me  the  other 
day  I  never  heard  in  my  life!  I  wasted  no 
time  in  giving  him  his  month's  notice. 
He'll  go  wide  of  here  for  a  character!" 

Then,  fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
the  curricle  came  round  and  the  Squire, 
turning  his  wrath  upon  the  groom,  called 
him  a  lazy  scoundrel,  and  cursed  him  up 
hill  and  down  dale. 

The  Squire  rattled  the  horses  down  the 
steep  drive  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
had  done  the  same  thing  a  thousand  times. 
Turning  to  the  left  a  furlong  beyond  the 
gate  he  made  for  Garthmyle  where,  at 
the  bridge,  he  fell  into  the  highway.  He 
had  driven  a  mile  along  this  when  he  saw  a 
horseman  coming  along  the  road  to  meet 
him,  and  he  fell  to  wondering  who  it  was. 
His  sight  was  good  at  a  distance,  and  he 
fancied  that  he  had  seen  the  young  spark 
before,  though  he  could  not  put  a  name 
to  him.  But  he  saw  that  he  rode  a  good 
nag  and  he  was  not  surprised  when  the 
other  reined  up,  and,  raising  his  hat,  show- 
ed that  he  wished  to  speak. 
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It  was  Clement,  of  course,  and  with  a 
little  more  wisdom  or  a  little  less  courage, 
lie  would  not  have  stopped  the  old  man. 
He  would  have  seen  that  the  moment  was 
not  propitious,  and  that  his  business  could 
hardly  b^  done  on  the  highway.  But  in 
his  intense  eagerness  to  set  himself  right, 
and  his  an.xiety  lest  chance  should  forestall 
him,  he  snatched  at  the  opportunity,  and 
his  hand  was  raised  before  he  had  well  con- 
sidered what  he  would  say. 

The  Squire  pulled  up  his  horses.  "D'you 
want  me?"  he  said,  civilly  enough. 

"If  I  may  trouble  you,  sir,"  Clement 
answered  as  bravely  as  he  could.  "It's  on 
important  business,  or — or  I  wouldn't  de- 
tain you."  Already,  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
he  saw  the  difficulty  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself.  How  could  he  speak  before  the 
man?    Or  on  the  road? 

THE  Squire  considered  him.  "Business, 
eh?"  he  said.  "With  me?  Well,  I  know 
your  face,  young  gentleman,  but  I  can't 
put  a  name  to  you." 

"I  am  Mr.  Ovington's  son,  Clement 
Ovington,  sir." 

All  the  Squire's  civility  left  him.  "The 
devil  you  are!"  he  exclaimed.  "Well,  I'm 
going  to  the  Bank.  I  like  to  do  my  bus- 
iness on  the  spot.  Across  the  counter, 
young  sir,  to  be  plain,  and  not  on  the 
highway." 

"But  this  is  business  of  a  different  sort, 
sir,"  Clement  stammered,  painfully  aware 
of  the  change  in  the  other's  tone,  as  well  as 
of  the  servant  who  was  all  a-grin  behind 
his  master's  shoulder.  He  wished  with  all 
his  heart  now  that  he  had  not  stopped  the 
Squire.  "If  I  could  have  a  word  with  you 
apart,  sir?  Or  perhaps — if  I  called  at 
Garth  to-morrow?" 

"Why?" 

"It  is  upon  private  business,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin," Clement  explained,  his  face  burning. 

"Did  your  father  send  you?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  I  don't  see,"  the  Squire  repUed 
scowling  at  him  from  under  his  bushy  eye- 
brows, "what  business  you  can  have  with 
me.  There  can  be  none,  young  man,  that 
can't  be  done  across  the  counter.  It  is 
only  upon  business  that  I  know  your  father, 
and  I  don't  know  you  at  all,  I  don't  know 
why  you  stopped  me." 

Clement  was  scarlet  with  mortification. 
"If  I  could  see  you  for  a  few  minutes  alone, 
sir,  I  think  I  could  explain  what  it  is." 

"You  will  see  me  at  the  Bank  in  an 
hour,"  the  old  man  retorted.  "Anything 
you  have  to  say  you  can  say  there.  As  it 
is,  I  am  going  to  close  my  account  with 
your  father,  and  after  that  the  less  I  hear 
your  name  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  At 
present  you're  wasting  my  time.  I  don't 
know  why  you  stopped  me.  Good  morn- 
ing," and  in  a  lower  tone  but  one  that  was 
perfectly  audible  to  Clement,  "d — d 
young  counterskipper!"  he  muttered,  as 
he  started  the  horses.  "Business  with  me, 
indeed!    Confound  his  impudence!" 

He  drove  off  at  speed,  leaving  Clement 
seated  on  his  horse  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  a  prey  to  feelings  that  may  be  imag- 
ined. 

He  had — he  had  certainly  made  a  mess 
of  it.  His  ears  burned,  as  he  sat  his  horse, 
and  recalled  the  other's  words. 

MEANWHILE  the  Squire  drove  on, 
and  with  the  air  and  movement  he 
recovered  his  temper.  As  he  drew  near  to 
the  town  the  market-traffic  increased,  and 
sitting  high  on  his  seat  he  swept  by  many 
a  humble  gig  and  plodding  farm-cart,  and 
acknowledged  with  a  flicker  of  his  whip- 
hand  many  a  bared  head  and  hasty  obeis- 
ance. He  was  not  loved;  men  who  are  bent 
on  getting  a  pennyworth  for  their  penny 
are  riot  loved.  But  he  was  respected  and 
feared,  and  known  to  be  just,  and  if  a 
despot,  to  be  a  despot  for  good  ends.  He 
was  regardful  of  his  own  people  and  owned 
a  duty  to  them,  and  in  all  companies  he  was 
fearless  and  could  hold  his  own.  Men  did 
not  love  him,  but  they  trusted  him,  know- 
ing exactly  what  they  might  expect  from 
him.  And  he  was  Griffin  of  Garth,  one  of 
the  few  in  whose  hands  were  all  county 
power  and  all  county  influence. 

From  the  bridge  the  town,  girdled  by 
the  shining  river,  climbs  pyramid-wise,  up. 
the  sides  of  a  cleft  hill,  an  ancient  castle 
guarding  the  one  narrow  pass  by  which  a 
man  may  enter  it  on  foot.  The  smiling 
plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  rises,  is  itself 
embraced  at  a  distance  by  a  ring  of  hills, 
broken  at  one  point  only  which  happens 
to  correspond  with  the  guarded  isthmus; 
on  which  side,  and  some  four  miles  away, 
was  fought  many  centuries  ago  a  famous 
battle.     It  is-  a  proud  town,  looking  over 


a  proud  county,  a  county  sti.l  based 
on  ancient  tradition,  on  old  names  and 
great  estates,  standing  solid  a;id  four- 
square against  the  invasion  that  even  in 
the  Squire's  day  threatened  it — the  inva- 
sion of  new  men  and  new  money,  of  Birm- 
ingham and  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
The  airy  streets  and  crowded  Shuts — so 
they  call  their  alleys  in  Aldersbury — run 
down  on  all  sides  from  the  Market  Place 
to  the  green  meadows  and  leafy  gardens 
that  the  river  laps,  green  meadows  on 
which  the  chapels  and  quiet  cloisters  of 
religious  houses  once  nestled  under  the 
shelter  of  the  walls. 

The  Squire  passed  by  many  a  quaint  old 
house  with  beetling  roof  and  two-storied 
porch,  as  he  drove  up  Maerdol.  His  first 
and  most  pressing  business  was  at  the 
Bank,  and  he  would  not  be  himself  until 
he  had  got  it  off  his  mind.  He  would 
show  that  d — d  Ovington,  what  he  thought 
of  him!  He  would  teach  him  a  lesson — 
luring  away  that  young  man  and  pouching 
his  money,  bye  begad  he  would! 

BUT  as  the  Squire  turned  to  the  left  by 
the  Stalls  he  saw  his  lawyer,  Frederick 
Welsh — rather  above  most  lawyers  were 
the  two  Welshes,  by-blows  it  was  said  of  a 
great  house — and  Welsh  stopped  him. 
"You're  wanted  at  the  bench.  Squire,  if 
you  please,"  he  said.  "His  lordship  is  there, 
and  they  are  waiting  for  you." 

"But  it's  not  time — by  an  hour,  man!" 

"No,  Squire,  but  it's  a  special  case,  and 
will  take  all  day,  I'm  afraid.  His  lordship 
says  that  he  won't  begin  until  you  come. 
It's  that  case  of—"  the  lawyer  whispered  a 
few  words.  "And  the  Chief  Constable 
does  not  quite  trust — you  understand? 
He's  anxious  that  you  should  be  there." 

The  Squire  resigned  himself.  "Very  well, 
I'll  come,"  he  said. 

He  could  go  to  the  Bank  afterwards,  but 
he  might  not  have  complied  so  readily — 
lordship  or  no  lordship — if  his  vanity  had 
not  been  tickled. 

In  all  bodies  it  is  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
or  two  that  the  onus  falls.  Of  the  one  or 
two  in  Aldershire  the  Squire  was  one.  My 
lord  might  fill  the  Chair,  Sir  Charles  might 
assent,  but  it  was  to  Griffin  that  their  eyes 
wandered  when  an  unpleasant  decision  had 
to  be  taken,  or  the  public  showed  its  teeth. 
And  the  old  man  knew  that  this  was  so, 
and  was  proud  of  it. 

But  to-day,  as  he  watched  the  short 
hand  move  round  the  clock  he  had  less 
patience  than  usual.  Because  he  must  be 
at  the  Bank  before  it  closed,'  everything 
seemed  to  work  against  him.  The  wit- 
nesses were  sullen,  the  evidence  dragged, 
Acherley  went  off  on  a  false  scent,  and, 
being  whipped  back,  turned  crusty.  The 
Squire  fidgeted  and  scowled,  and  then, 
twenty  minutes  before  the  Bank  closed, 
and  when  with  his  eyes  on  the  clock  he  was 
growing  desperate,  the  chairman  sug- 
gested that  they  should  break  off  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  "Confound  me,  if  I 
can  sit  any  longer,"  he  said.  "I  must  have 
a  mouthful  of  something.  Griffin." 

The  Squire  seldom  took  more  than  a 
hunch  of  bread  at  midday  and  could  do 
without  that,  but  he  was  glad  to  agree,  and 
a  minute  later  he  was  crossing  the  Market 
Place  towards  the  Bank.  It  happened 
that  business  was  brisk  there  at  the  mo- 
ment. Rod  d  at  a  side  desk  was  showing  a 
customer  how  to  draw  a  cheque.  At  the 
main  counter  a  knot  of  burly  farmers  were 
producing,  with  protruding  tongues  and 
hunched  shoulders,  something  which  might 
pass  for  a  signature.  Two  clerks  were 
aiding  them,  and  for  a  moment  the  Squire 
stood  unseen  and  unregarded.  Impatient- 
ly he  tapped  the  counter  with  his  stick,  on 
which  Rodd  saw  him,  and,  deserting  his 
task,  came  hurriedly  to  him. 

The  Squire  thrust  his  cheque  across  the 
counter.    "In  gold,"  he  said. 

The  cashier  scanned  the  cheque,  his 
hand  in  the  till.  "Four,  seven,  six-ten,"  he 
murmured.  Then  his  face  grew  serious, 
and  without  glancing  at  the  Squire  he  con- 
sulted a  book  which  lay  beside  him.  "Four 
seven,  six-ten,"  he  repeated,  "I  am  afraid 
— one  moment  if  you  please,  sir!"  and 
breaking  off  he  made  two  steps  to  a  door 
behind  him  and  disappeared  through  it. 

HE  RETURNED  a  moment  later,  fol- 
lowed by  Ovington  himself.  The 
banker's  face  was  grave,  but  his  tone  re- 
tained its  usual  blandness.  "Good  day, 
Mr.  Griffin,"  he  said.  "You  are  drawing 
the  whole  of  your  balance,  I  see.  I  trust 
that  that  does  not  mean  that  you  are — 
making  any  change?" 

"That  is  what  it  does  mean,  sir,"  the 
Squire  answered. 
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lj(et  them  play  to  their  Hearts  Content 

they  cant  hurt  THIS  floor  '* 

So  says  the  painter  who  knows  from  exeprience  that  nothing  can  mar  the  beauty 
of   a    floor,  once  it  is  done  with  "The  World's  Most  Durable  Floor  Varnish"— 

(u:fuid  CjpitnUe 

Liquid  Granite  gives  a  beautiful,  lasting  lustre  and  a  durability  that  defies  the  onslaughts  of 
vigorous  youngsters,  and  their  kiddie  cars,  velocipedes  and  roller  skates.  It  enhances  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  wood  and  is  ideal,  not  only  for  the  nursery  floor  but  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Liquid  Granite 

Made  by 


WALKERVILLE 


Wo  rld's      Larg^est     Makers 

Garnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 
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He's  Really  ''Putting  it  Over" 
on  Mr,   Swan! 

Wn^^rZfn^^n''  '"  '^^  this  genial  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Robinson,  has 
bor  Mr^wfn  T'"'°"  P°''l"='  \'*^  ^'^  """^  ^""l  next-door  neigh- 
h,^t'  ill  ,  ^™^  ^^^  "^^^"^  ^^^^  "sed  to  break  fairly  even  on  it, 

but  for  several  years  past  this  old  fellow  has  been   putting  it  over 

lobTnsor?.  'wt-  ^r  ^'-  ^r"  '^  wondering  wher'L  in  t1,e  worW 
he'll  liUplv  if  ^  ^"  T^?"*  "t"'^  °f  "'"Side  information"-and 
salesman  Hr«wf\°"  .^^^^""^  "?"*"  ^""'^  Hve-wire  subscription 
MACLEAN'S.  attention  to  J.   K.  Munro's  political  articles  in 

MACLEAN^s"^^  Ho'"'^  ^'^  .Robinson,  will  be  a  regular  reader  of 
MACLEAN  S.     He  won't  miss  an  issue.     In  fact,  he  daren't! 

Do  You  Wish  to  Earn  Big  Money  in  Your  Spare  Time? 

HfeWr'tnn'-   °.^^'-  Swans  in  your  neighborhood  and  they'll  be  vour  friends  for 
life  after  you  introduce  them  to  MacLean's.    And  we'll  pay  you-well-for  doing  it! 

DELAY  NEVER  MADE  MONEY!  WRITE  NOW: 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  make  money  in  my  spare  time."     Address: 
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''Of  course,  it  is  entirely  your  affair—" 
Entirely." 

"But  we  are  most  anjcious  to  accommo- 
date you.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can 
put  right,  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction— " 

"No,"  .said  the  Squire  grimly.    "There'is 

"i?  t"  J  *^  •^°"  '■^"  P"*^  "8ht.  It  is  only 
that  I  don't  choose  to  do  business  with  my 
family." 

The  banker  bowed  with  dignity.  The 
lJlSl?«it  was  not  altogether  unexpected. 
With  most  people,  a  connection  of  the 
kind  would  be  in  our  favour." 

"Not  with  me.  And  as  my  time  is 
short — 

The  banker  bowed.  "In  gold,  I  think? 
May  we  not  send  it  for  you?  It  will  be  no 
trouble. 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  the  Squire  grunted, 
hating  the  other  for  his  courtesy.  "I  will 
take  It,  if  you  please." 

"Put  it  in  a  strong  bag,  Mr.  Rodd," 
Ovington  said.  "I  shall  still  hope,  Mr. 
Gnffin,  that  you  will  think  better  of  it." 
And  bowing,  he  wLshed  the  Squire,  "Good 
day,    and  retired. 

Rodd  was  a  first  class  cashier,  but  he 
felt  the  Squire's  eyes  burning  into  him,  and 
he  was  twice  as  long  in  counting  out  the 
gold  as  he  should  have  been  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  the  Squire  left  the 
bank,  the  hour  had  struck,  Dean's  was 
closed,  and  the  Bench  was  waiting  for  him 

u  '^.^^^^'^  °"  the  steps  considering  what  he 
should  do.  He  could  not  leave  so  large  a 
sum  unguarded  in  the  Justices'  room,  nor 
could  he  conveniently  take  it  with  him  into 
the  Court. 

At  that  moment,  his  eyes  fell  on  Purslow, 
the  draper,  who  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  shop,  and  he  crossed  over  to    him. 

Here,  man,  put  this  in  your  safe  and  turn 
the  key  on  it,"  he  said,  "I  shall  call  for  it 
in  an  hour  or  two." 

"Honoured,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  grati- 
t  *''^°esman;  as  he  took  the  bag.  But 
when  he  felt  its  weight  and  guessed  what 
was  in  it,"Excuse  me,  Sir.  Hadn't  you 
better  seal  it,  sir?"  he  said.  "It  seems  to 
be  a  large  sum." 

"No  need,  I  shall  call  for  it  in  an  hour 
Lock  It  up  yourself,  Purslow.    That's  all." 

"You  may  consider  it  done,  sir."  Purv- 
iew was  as  pleased,  indeed,  as  if  the  Squire 
had  given  him  a  large  order,  and  the  terms 
m  which  he  would  tell  the  story  at  the 
Oullet  that  evening,  already  rose  to  his 
mind. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  man  stalked  across 
to  the  Court,  where  business  kept  him, 
fidgeting  and  impatient,  until  hard  on 
seven.  Nor  did  he  get  away  then  without 
unpleasantness. 

FOR  unluckily  Acherley,  who  had  been 
charged  to  approach  him  about  the 
Railroad,  had  been  snubbed  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Always  an  ill-tempered  man. 
he  saw  his  way  to  pay  the  Squire  out,  and 
chose  this  moment  to  broach  the  subject, 
doing  so  not  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
others— which  was  foolish— but  in  a 
spirit  more  in  consonance  with  his  own 
irritation  than  likely  to  effect  his  object. 

"  'Pon  my  honour,  Griffin,  you  know- 
about  this  Railroad,"  he  said,  tackhng 
the  old  man  abruptly,  as  they  were  putting 
on  their  coats.  "I  want  a  word  with  you. 
You  really  must  open  your  eyes,  man,  and 
move  with  the  times.  The  devil's  in  it  if 
we  can  stand  still  always.  You  might  as 
well  go  back  to  your  old  tie-wig,  you  know. 
You  are  blocking  the  way,  and  if  you  won't 
think  of  your  own  interests,  you  ought  to 
think  of  the  town.    I  can  tell  you,"  bluntly, 

you  are  making  yourself  d-d  unpopular        I 
there.  ,  ? 

Very  seldom  of  late  had  anyone  spoken 
to  the  Squire  m  that  tone,  and  his  temper 
was  up  in  a  minute.  "Unpopular?  I  don't 
understand  you,"  he  snapped. 
"Well,  you  ought  to!" 
"Unpopular?  What's  that?  Unpopular, 
sir?  What  the  devil  have  we  in  this  room 
to  do  with  popularity?  I  make  my  horse 
go  my  way,  I  don't  go  his,  nor  ask  if  he 
likes  it.    Damn  your  popularity!" 

Acherley  had  his  answer  on  his  tongue, 
but  Woosenham  interposed.  "But  after 
all,  Griffin,"  he  said  mildly,  "we  must 
rnove  with  the  times— even  if  we  don't 
give  way  to  the  crowd.  There's  no  man 
whose  opinion  I  value  more  than  yours,  as 
you  know,  but — " 

"You'd  do  better  if  you  thought  less  of 
the  opinions  of  others— and  stood  by  your 
owiij^man!" 

_    "Oh,  come,  my  friend.    You  do  me  an 
injustice." 

,    "-A"    injustice?"    the    Squire    sneered. 
Not  I!    The  fact  is,  Woosenham,  you  are- 
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letting  others  use  you  for  a  stalking  horse. 
Some  are  fools,  and  some — I  leave  you  to 
put  a  name  to  them!  If  you'd  give  two 
thoughts  to  this  Railroad  yourself,  you'd 
see  that  you  have  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  ex- 
cept money  that  you  can  do  without! 
While  you  stand  to  lose  more  than  money, 
and  that's  your  good  name!" 

Sir  Charles  changed  colour.  "My  good 
name?"  he  said,  bristling  feebly.  "I  don't 
understand  you.  Griffin." 

One  of  the  others,  seeing  a  quarrel  in 
prospect,  intervened.  "There,  there,"  he 
said,  hoping  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  "Griffin  doesn't  mean  it,  Woosen- 
ham.    He  doesn't  mean — " 

"But  I  do  mean  it,"  the  old  man  re- 
torted.. "I  mean  every  word  of  it."  He 
felt  that  the  general  sense  was  against  him, 
but  that  was  nothing  to  him.  Wasn't  he 
the  oldest  present,  and  wasn't  it  his  duty 
to  stop  this  folly  if  he  could!  "I  tell  you 
plainly,  Woosenham,"  he  continued,  "it 
isn't  only  your  affair — if  you  lend  your  name 
to  this  business.  You  take  it  up  and  a  lot  of 
fools  who  know  nothing  about  it,  who 
know  less,  by  God,  than  you  do,  will  take 
it  up  too!  And  will  put  their  money  in  it 
and  go  daundering  up  and  down  quoting 
you  as  if  you  were  Solomon!  And  that 
tickles  you!  But  what  will  they  say  of  you 
if  the  affair  turns  out  to  be  a  swindle,  an- 
other South  Sea  Bubble?  And  half  the 
town  and  half  the  country  are  ruined  by 
it!  Eh?"  bending  his  angry  brow  on  the 
offender.  "What'll  they  say  of  you  then? 
And  of  us?" 

ACHERLEY  could  be  silent  no  longer. 
"Nobody's  going  to  be  ruined  by  it!" 
he  cried  angrily — he  saw  that  Sir  Charles 
looked  woefully  disturbed.  "Nobody! 
If  you  ask  me  I  think  what  you're  saying 
is  d — d  nonsense." 

"It  may  be,"  the  Squire  said  sternly. 
"But  just  another  word,  please.  I  repeat 
and  I  want  you  to  understand,  Woosen- 
ham, that  this  is  not  your  affair  only.  It 
touches  every  one  of  us.  What  are  we  in 
this  room?  If  we  are  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  this  county  is  entrusted, 
let  us  act  as  such — and  keep  our  hands 
clean.  But  if  we  are  a  set  of  money-chang- 
■ers  and  bill-mongers,"  with  contempt, 
"stalking  horses  for  such  men  as  Ovington 
the  banker,  dirtying  our  hands  with  all  the 
■damned  tricks  of  the  money  market — ■ 
that's  another  matter.  But  I  warn  you — 
you  can't  be  both.  Mark  me,  you  can't  be 
both!  And  for  my  part — we  don't  any 
longer  wear  swords  to  show  we're  gentle- 
men, as  I  did  when  I  was  young — but  I'm 
■damned  if  I'll  wear  an  apron  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  business.  A  Railroad? 
Faugh!  As  if  horses'  legs  and  Telford's 
roads  aren't  good  enough  for  us,  or  as  if 
tea-kettles  will  ever  beat  the  Wonder- 
coach  to  London!" 

Acherley  had  been  restrained  with  diffi- 
culty and  he  now  broke  loose.  "Griffin!" 
he  cried,  "you're  damned  offensive!  Yes, 
sir,  you  are!  If  you  wore  a  sword  as  you 
used  to — " 

"Pooh!  Pooh!"  said  the  Squire  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously: 
while  Sir  Charles,  terribly  put  out  both  by 
the  violence  of  the  scene  and  by  the  pic- 
ture which  the  Squire  had  drawn,  put  in  a 
feeble  protest.  "I  must  say,"  he  said,  "I 
think  this  uncalled  for.  Griffin,  I  do  indeed. 
I  think  you  might  have  spared  us  this.  You 
may  not  agree  with  us — " 

"But  damme  if  he  shall  insult  us!" 
Acherley  cried,  trembling  with  passion. 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  the  Squire  again. 
"I'm  an  old  man,  and  it  is  useless  to  talk 
to  me  in  that  strain.  I've  spoken  my  mind 
and  the  plain  truth,  and — " 

"Ay,  and  you  horse  two  of  the  coaches!" 
Acherley  retorted.  "And  make  a  profit  by 
that,  dirty  or  no!  But  where'd  your  profit 
be,  dirty  or  clean,  if  your  father,  who  rode 
post  to  London,  had  stood  pat  where  he 
was?  And  set  himself  against  coaches  as 
you  set  yourself  against  the  Railroad?" 

THAT  was  a  shrewd  hit  and  the  Squire 
did  not  meet  it.  Instead,  "Well,  right  or 
wrong,"  he  said,  "that's  my  opinion.  And 
right  or  wrong,  no  Railroad  crosses  my 
land  and  that's  my  last  word!" 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  Acherley  answer- 
ed, bubbling  with  rage.  "There  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  cooking  a  goose." 

"Just  so.  But — "  with  a  steady  look  at 
him,  "which  is  the  cook  and  which  is  the 
goose,  Acherley?  Perhaps  you'll  find  that 
out  some  day.  Meantime,  do  you  bear 
this  in  mind,  Woosenham,  and  think  it 
over."  And  the  Squire  clapped  on  his  hat 
— he  had  already  put  on  his  shabby  old 
driving  coat.    But  he  had  still  a  word  to 
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The  Netv  Toilet  Soap — actual  size 

Winsome  in  name — Winsome  in  deed 

In  announcing  "Winsome"  Toilet  Soap  to  Canada's  millions  we  do  so 
knowing  that  it  will  make  a  wonderful  appeal.  It  is  the  newest  and 
most  exceptional  product  of  the  Vinolia  laboratories.  It  is  the  purest 
and  finest  Toilet  Soap  that  science  can  devise.  We  cannot  make 
Winsome  Soap  better^if  we  could  we  would. 


A"! /'INSOME  is  entirely  British  and  made  in 
•'  Canada.  For  years  our  investigators  have 
been  studying  the  Canadian  climate,  our  varying 
water  supplies,  and  the  different  living  conditions 
of  Canadians,  as  they  affect  the  skin  and  com- 
plexion of  our  people.  The  problem  was  to  make 
a  new  soap  just  right  for  Canadians — not  a 
foreign  soap  adapted  to  Canada. 

"T^HIS  problem  has  been  wondrously  well  solved 
^     in  "Winsome." 

Wf  ITH  our  associations  we  are  the  largest  soap 
''  makers  in  the  world.  Direct  from  our  own 
plantations  in  the  South  Seas,  come  the  very 
cream  of  soap-making  oils  for  'Winsome.  "From 
France  and  the  Orient  comes  the  enticing 
"Winsome"  blend  of  perfumes.  Under  the  care  of 


soap  experts  comes  the  "Winsome"  tablet  itself 
— exquisitely  pure  and  snowy  white.  The  daily 
use  of  "Winsome"  is  an  unrivalled  aid  in  cleans- 
ing, and  purifying  the  complexion,  and  keeping 
the  skin  clear,  and  smooth  as  silk. 

XTL  rE  could  use  cheaper  and  inferior  grades  of 
'^'  material,  and  cover  these  up  by  adding 
colour  to  the  soap,  thereby  saving  many  dollars 
in  the  cost  per  gross  cakes,  but  the  public  of 
Canada  know  that  Vinolia  Soaps  stand  supreme. 
Our  name  and  reputation  the  world  over  is  a 
synonym  for  quality — hence  the  whiteness  and 
purity  of  "Winsome." 

A  SK  your  druggist  or  at  the  toilet  section  of 
■'»■  your  stores  for  "Winsome."  One  trial  will 
make  you  a  "Winsome"  user  always. 


"Winsome"  is  our  registered  name  Jo  r  loilel  Preparations  and  Perfumery. 

*< ''' *  "''^^       VINOLIA  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Soapmakers  to  H.  M.  The  King 
LONDON        -         PARIS         -        TORONTO 
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Ball  pointed 


sav  "Vm  the  o!(ii-  l  man  here,'  he  sa  4, 
lookins,'  round  uput.  ihem,  "and  I  may  lake 
a  li!i..ri.v  and  a.sk  u.-  man's  pleasure.  You, 
We.  wiham,  and  vou,  gentlemen,  let  this 
r!'  ^•!one.    If  you  are  going  to  move, 

a  .at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 

ti  .nd   upon   it,   more   things  will 

move  ihan  you  wot  of,  and  more  than 
you'll  like.  Ay,  .you'll  have  movement-- 
movenient  enough  and  changes  enough  if 
you  go  on!  So  I  .say,  leave  it  alone,  gentle- 
men.   That's  my  artvit'e." 

ilc  went  out  with  that  and  stamped 
down  the  stairs.  He  had  not  sought  the 
•encounter  and,  now  that  he  was  alone,  his 
knees  shook  a  trifle  under  him.  But  he  had 
held  his  own  and  spoken  his  mind— -d— n 
that  puppy,  Acherley!  He  shouldn't  dic- 
tate to  him!-  and  on  the  whole  he  was  con- 
tent with  himself. 

The  same  could  not  be  said  of  those 
whom  he  had  warned.  Acherley,  indeed, 
abused  him  freely  and  one  or  two  joined  in, 
but  the  majority  were  impressed,  and  Sir 
Charles,  who  respected  his  opinion,  was 
rudely  shaken. 

Sir  Charles  went  home  an  unhappy  man. 
He  wished  that  Griffin  had  not  warned  him 
or  that  he  had  warned  him  earlier.  Of 
what  use  was  a  warning  when  his  lot  was 
cast  and  he  was  the  head  and  front  of  the 
matter,  president  of  the  company,  chairman 
of  the  board  ? 

Meanwhile  the  Squire  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  Court  House,  cursing  his  man. 
The  curricle  was  not  there,  Thomas  was 
not  there,  it  was  growing  dark,  and  a  huge 
pile  of  clouds  looming  above  the  roofs  to 
westward,  threatened  tempest.  The  shop- 
keepers were  putting  up  their  shutters, 
the  packmen  binding  up  their  bundles, 
stall-keepers  hurrying  away  their  trestles, 
and  the  Market  Place,  strewn  with  the 
rubbish  and  debris  of  the  day,  showed 
dreary  by  the  failing  light.  In  the  High 
Street  there  was  still  some  traffic  and  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys  around  candles  began 
to  shine  out.  A  one-legged  sailor,  cater- 
wauling on  a  crazy  fiddle,  had  gathered  a 
small  crowd  before  one  of  the  taverns. 

"D — n  the  man!  Where  is  he?"  the 
Squire  muttered,  looking  about  him  with 
a  disgusted  eye  and  wishing  himself  at 
home.     "Where  is   the  rogue?" 

Then  Thomas,  driving  slowly  and  orat- 
ing to  a  couple  of  men  who  walked  beside 
the  carriage,  came  into  view.  The  Squire 
roared  at  him  and  Thomas  taken  by  sur- 
prise whipped  up  his  horses  so  sharply 
that  he  knocked  over  a  hawker's  basket. 
Still  storming  at  him  the  old  man  climbed 
to  his  seat,  and  took  the  reins.  He  drove 
round  the  corner  into  Bride  Hill  and  stop- 
ped at  Purslow's  door. 

THE  draper  was  at  the  carriage  wheel 
before  it  stopped.  He  had  the  bag 
in  his  hand  but  he  did  not  at  once  hand  it 
up:  "Excuse  me,  excuse  the  liberty,  sir," 
he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  and  glancing 
at  Thomas,  "but  it's  a  large  sum,  sir,  and 
it's  late.  Hadn't  I  better  keep  it  till 
morning?" 

The  Squire  snapped  at  him .  ' '  Morning? 
Rubbish,  man!  Put  it  in."  He  made 
room  for  the  bag  at  his  feet. 

But  the  draper  still  hesitated.  "It 
will  be  dark  in  ten  minutes,  sir,  and  the 
road — it's  true  no  one  has  been  stopped 
of    late,    but—" 

"I've  never  been  stopped  in  my  life," 
the  Squire  rejoined.  "Put  it  in,  man,  and 
don't  be  a  fool.  Who's  to  stop  me  be- 
tween here  and  Garth?" 

Purslow  muttered  something  about  the 
safe  side,  but  he  complied.  He  handed 
in  the  bag,  which  gave  out  a  clinking 
sound  as  it  settled  itself  beside  the  Squire's 
feet.  The  old  man  nodded  his  thanks,  and 
started  his  horses. 

He  drove  down  Bride  Hill,  and  by  the 
Stalls,  where  the  taps  were  humming,  and 
the  inns  were  doing  a  great  business, 
their  lights  twinkling  through  the  leaded 
panes  of  the  low  casements.  Passing  one 
or  two  belated  carts,  he  turned  to  the 
right  and  descended  to  the  bridge,  the  old 
houses  with  their  galleries  and  gables 
looming  above  him  as  for  three  centuries 
they  had  loomed  above  the  traveller  by 
the  Welsh  road.  He  rumbled  over  the 
bridge,  the  wide  river  flowing  dark  and 
silent  below  him.  Then  he  trotted  sharply 
up  Westwell,  passing  by  the  inns  that  in 
old  days  had  served  those  who  arrived 
after  the  gates  were  closed. 

Now  he  faced  the  open  country  and  the 
wet  west  wind  and  he  settled  himself 
down  in  his  seat  and  shook  up  his  horses. 
As  he  did  so  his  foot  touched  the  bag  and 
again  the  gold  gave  out  a  chinking  sound. 
To  he  Continued 
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got  a  heavy  line  ashore  to  a  tree  before  the 
after  deck  was  down  to  the  guardrail. 

For  two  hours  thereafter  they  worked 
against  time.  Hank  unlimbered  a  seven- 
foot  cross-cut  saw,  sat  in  the  dinghy  and 
haggled  off  the  mast  from  beneath.  Thus 
he  got  partially  clear  of  the  wreck.  When 
he  had  cut  the  wire  cables  with  a  cold  chisel 
they  were  wholly  free.  They  hauled  up  on 
the  beach  severed  cables.  They  worked  the 
Rover  in  till  her  keel  rested  on  the  beach 
with  the  wreck  dragging  astern. 

THE  tide  had  still  four  hours  to  ebb. 
When  it  dropped  so  they  could  wade 
about  the  stern  Hank  Monk  was  ready 
with  pieces  of  plank,  tools  and  calking- 
cotton.  He  knocked  the  spar  out  of  the 
hole  and  put  on  a  rough  patch.  With  the 
incoming  tide  she  would  float  again.  As  a 
rnatter  of  precaution  they  had  already 
hidden  the  remaining  cases  of  whisky  in  the 
brush  ashore.  And  with  the  repair  job 
completed  they  knocked  off  for  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  smoke,  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
themselve-. 

In  the  deeper  water  on  the  shelving 
beach  the  falling  tide  exposed  the  bow  of 
the  derelict,  and  Jack  Cummings  eyed  the 
dimly  outlined  bulk  with  a  great  curiosity 
while  he  held  the  lantern  for  Hank.  Now, 
while  Hank  clambered  aboard  to  start 
the  galley  stove  and  put  on  the  kettle,  Jack 
got  in  the  dinghy,  took  the  lantern  and  sur- 
veyed the  insentient  cause  of  the  disaster. 
He  came  back  almost  at  once. 

"Oh  Hank,"  he  called.    "Come  here." 

;'What  is  it?"  Hank  demanded. 

"Get  in  the  dinghy.  I  want  to  show  you 
something." 

He  rowed  the  reluctant  Monk  around  the 
blur  that  lifted  above  the  turning  tide. 
The  dinghy  scraped  against  the  canted 
bow.  Cummings  laid  hold  of  it,  and  stood 
up,  holding  the  lantern  high.  The 
light  fell  on  a  guardrail,  stemhead,  and 
bulwark  festooned  with  weedy  growths, 
plastered  thickly  with  white  clusters  of 
barnacles  and  lumps  of  black-shelled 
mussels.  But  there  was  more  than  that  to 
meet  the  eye.  On  a  space  where  these 
parasitic  growths  of  the  sea  had  been  fresh- 
ly disturbed  there  was  something  that 
made  Hank  Monk  whistle  softly,  made 
him  grunt  incredulous  astonishment  when 
he  looked— nine  six-inch  letters  of  corroded 


SWORDFISH 

"They  say  the  sea  never  gives  up  its 
dead,"  Jack  Cummings  muttered.  "But 
there  you  are.    Can  you  beat  that?" 

"The  old  Swordfish.  It's  her,"  Hank 
said  softly.  "Sunk  in  '95.  Looks  it  too. 
Barnacles  and  mussels  and  seaweed.  Bet 
you  she's  rotten  enough  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Still,  that  mast  was  sound  enough." 

"She  wouldn't  rot,"  Jack  declared.  "She 
was  built  in  Hong  Kong.  She's  all  teak, 
copper-fastened.  She'd  never  rot.  But 
just  think  of  her  coming  up  after  all  these 
years  within  half  a  mile  of  where  she  sank. 
Don't  understand  that.  She  had  ten  ton 
of  boom  chains  aboard.  That  and  her 
machinery  ought  to  have  held  her  on  the 
^ottom  till  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

Hank  Monk  nursed  his  short  beard  for  a 
second. 

"I  can  guess,"  he  said  reflectively.  "She 
went  down  by  Dover  Pinnacle.  I  bet  you 
a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  that  when  they 
blasted  the  top  off  that  rock  the  other  day 
the  jar  of  the  explasions  turned  her  over  or 
busted  another  hole  in  her  or  somethin', 
an'  she  unshipped  her  iron.  Then  she'd 
come  up — maybe.  Anyway  these  tides  'ud 
move  her.  An'  them  boils  they  shoot  up 
from  below  strong  enough  to  lift  a  battle- 
ship. One  of  'em  boosted  her  up  just  right 
to  drive  her  mast  through  us.  I  bet  that's 
how  it  was." 

"I'd  hke  to  get  her  beached  and  have  a 
gcod  look  at  her,"  Cummings  said.  "She 
may  be  worth  salvaging." 

"Let's  go  eat,"  Hank  proposed.  "She'll 
keep.  We'll  get  a  spring  on  her  an'  warp 
■«T  up  with  the  risin'  tide." 

THEY  sat  down  to  supper  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  a  most  interesting  field 
for  conjecture.  Fortified  by  tea  and  fried 
bacon  and  Virginia  cigarettes  they  tackled 
the  Swordfinh  again.  She  was  like  a  water- 
logged timber— incapable  of  floating,  but 
responding  sluggishly  to  a  steady  pull  from 
a  Spanish  windlass,  she  moved  slowly  up 
on  the  gravel  as  the  tide  rose,  and  when 
day  broke  and  the  sun  shot  his  first  beams 


through  notches  in  the  coast  range  two 
weary  men  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  Rover  ride  at  anchor  with  only  a  slight 
seepage  through  the  rude  patch  on  her 
bottom  and  the  bow  and  wheelhouse  of  the 
long-sunken  tug  begin  to  stand  clear  as  the 
tide  fell  once  more. 

They  lay  down  and  slept  two  hours,  rose 
at  the  clang  of  an  alarm-clock  and  rowed 
in  to  survey  the  wreck  that  rested  now  on 
the  beach  with  the  tide  withdrawing  from 
her  deep  hull,  as  foul  a  looking  carcase  of  a 
vessel  as  ever  was  cast  out  of  the  deep.  Her 
paint  was  utterly  gone,  her  woodwork  sod- 
den, her  brass  green  and  pitted  with  corro- 
sion. Wherever  iron  showed  the  rust  had 
eaten  deep.  She  was  hideous  with  all  man- 
ner of  undersea  growths,  a  forlorn  and 
ruined  ship. 

Hank  Monk  looked  her  over  briefly  and 
condemned  her  out  of  hand. 

"Don't  waste  no  time  on  that,"  he  coun- 
seled sagely.  "Cost  all  she's  worth  to  put 
her  in  shape.  Let's  be  on  our  whisky-run- 
nin'  way." 

Jack  Cummings  disagreed.  She  was  an 
unexpected  heirloom.  And  above  all  there 
was  tucked  away  in  his  retentive  memory 
something  his  father  had  mentioned  more 
than  once. 

"There's  a  lot  of  galvanized  fittings  as 
good  as  ever,"  he  pointed  out.  "And  if  her 
hull  isn't  too  badly  strained  it's  worth 
money.  You  stay  with  me  and  we'll  split 
it  fifty-fifty.  Hank." 

But  Hank  declined.  He  still  had  the 
original  transaction  to  complete.  The 
remaining  cases  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
cash  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  author  of 
the  venture.  And  Hank  was  a  conscien- 
tious old  beachcomber. 

The  discussion  ended  by  Hank  departing 
on  his  way,  leaving  Jack  on  the  beach  with 
the  Rover's  dinghy,  some  tools,  two  pair  of 
blankets,  three  days'  food,  and  all  the 
heavy  rope  Hank  could  spare. 

CUMMINGS  sat  on  a  log  watching  un- 
til the  Rover  became  a  far  speck  and 
vanished  at  last  behind  the  Rendezvous 
Island.  He  also  sat  with  an  impatient  eye 
on  the  receding  tide.  When  it  had  dropped 
so  that  the  sea  ran  out  of  a  gaping  hole  in 
the  old  Swordfish' s  starboard  quarter  he 
clambered  aboard.  He  slipped  and  slid 
over  the  slimy  deck.  He  could  peer 
through  an  open  hatch  into  the  after  hold. 
Forward  he  knocked  the  hatch-covers 
away  with  an  axe  and  dropped  into  a  hole 
that  smelled  like  tide-flats  at  low  water, 
that  strange  odor  of  a  sea  bottom  that  is 
seldom  bared.  And  in  the  depths  of  this 
hole  Jack  Cummings  found  what  he  sought 
— five  casks  each  of  a  weight  that  he  could 
lift  by  putting  forth  an  effort.  There  were 
other  things  in  that  dark  compartment, 
ruined  ship's  stores,  a  sodden  mass  on  the 
floor,  but  the  casks  were  all  that  interested 
him.  He  rolled  one  gently  into  the  light 
and  pried  with  the  axe-blade  till  he  started 
the  bung.  Then  he  sniffed  at  the  hole,  put 
in  a  finger  and  licked  the  finger.  A  slow 
grin  broke  on  his  face. 

"Well,  dammit,  it  belongs  in  the  family. 
Sort  of  unexpected  legacy,"  he  observed 
whimsically.  "Seems  like  I'm  bound  to  be 
mixed  up  in  this  hootch  biisiness  whether  I 
like  it  or  not.  The  next  forty  miles  is, 
what'U  I  do  with  it?" 

He  solved  that  problem  temporarily  by 
bursting  a  hole  through  a  bulkhead  into 
the  engine-room  and  rolling  the  casks 
through  there  to  the  beach  by  way  of  the 
original  gash  in  the  tug's  side.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  carry  and  roll  them  up  into 
a  salal  thicket,  to  dig  a  shallow  pit  and 
bury  them.  "Then  he  sat  down  on  the 
beach  to  consider. 

Ill 

MISS  PANSY  WELLS  slid  the  nose  of  a 
sixteen-foot  Peterborough  in  on  the 
gravel.  She  gave  a  cursory  glance  up  at  an 
indistinct  bulk  towering  ten  feet  above  her 
head.  She  saw  that  it  was  a  vessel  of  some 
sort  canted  on  its  side  and  partly  sub- 
merged. Miss  Wells  interested  herself  no 
further  in  that.  She  sat  gazing  at  a  fire 
that  glowed  a  little  above  high-water 
mark  in  the  light  of  which  she  could  see  a 
man  clad  in  a  khaki  shirt  and  badly  soiled 
overalls.  He  sat  calmly  with  hands  clasp- 
ed over  his  knees,  staring  fixedly  into 
the  flame.  Miss  Wells  glanced  over  her 
shoulder  across  the  shrouded  channel.  The 
roar  of  the  rapids  lifted  basso  profundo  in 
the  hushed  night.     She  shivered  a  little 
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and  stepped  oul  of  the  canoe.  It  made  her 
uncomMrtable  to  sit  in  it  after  her  exper- 
ience of  the  last  twenty  minutes.  She  was 
a  trifle  wet,  she  was  growing  chilly  in  the 
damp  night  air,  and  it  would  be  several 
hours  before  she  could  venture  back.  The 
fire  was  tempting.  The  man  looked  like  a 
decent  sort.  Miss  Wells  decided  that  al- 
most anything  was  better  than  sitting  on 
the  beach  in  the  dark,  or  floating  aimlessly 
alongshore  in  the  canoe.  She  moved  up 
toward  the  fire,  taking  the  precaution  to 
bear  a  paddle  in  her  hand. 

Jack  Cummings  lifted  his  head  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  figure  which  appeared  noise- 
lessly in  the  glow  of  his  fire.  But  astonish- 
ment did  not  override  courtesy.    He  rose. 

"How  do  you  do,"  he  said.  Then  whim- 
sically: "Are  you  a  wood  nymph,  or  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  rapids,  or  did  you 
just  materialize  out  of  thin  air?  ' 

Miss  Wells  laughed.  Instantlyshe  was 
at  her  ease.  One  could  have  no  doubts 
about  a  man  who  talked  like  that. 

"Merely  a  maiden  in  distress,"  she  re- 
sponded in  the  same  vein,  "and  not  very 
deep  distress,  at  that.  I'm  off  the  yacht 
Palatine.  I  was  trolling  for  salmon  up  by 
the  overfall  and  hooked  a  big  one  that 
took  me  out  into  the  current  before  I  was 
aware — it  was  dusk,  you  know.  When 
the  current  caught  me  I  couldn't  do  a 
thing  but  go  with  it.  I  got  into  a  slow 
eddy  here  by  the  shore.  So  I  beached  my 
canoe  and  came  up  to  your  fire." 

"By  Jove,  that  wasn't  exactly  a  pleas- 
ant experience,  was  it?"  Jack  observed. 
"You  can't  get  back  until  slack  water. 
Won't  you  sit  down?  Your  people  may 
come  looking  for  you.  Of  course  they'll 
miss   you." 

"That's  all  I  worry  about,"  Pansy 
declared  taking  a  seat  on  the  block  of 
wood  Jack  placed  for  her.  "They'll  be 
frightened.  But  I  can't  do  anything 
about  it.  No  one  could  cross  that  water 
in  a  small  boat  just  now." 

"It  might  be  done,  but  it  would  be 
pretty  chancy,"  Jack  ventured.  "You 
must  have  had  a  frightful  time  in  those 
whirls  and  boils." 

"I  certainly  did,"  Miss  Wells  admitted. 
"I  was  scared  stiff.  I  simply  sat  tight 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  let  it  go 
where  it  would.  But  haven't  I  met 
you  somewhere,  sometime?" 

Jack   nodded. 

"At  a  dance  in  Shaughnessy  three 
months  ago.  Bill  Stone  introduced  me 
and  led  you  away  before  I  had  a  chance 
to  say  more  than  how-de-do.  You  must 
have  a  good  memory  for  faces.  My 
name's  Cummings." 

"And  mine,  of  course,  you  know." 

"Miss  Wells,"  Jack  drawled.  "The 
great  Miss  Wells.  Isn't  that  what  your 
crowd  calls  you?" 

Pansy  laughed. 

'  'Yes,  although  the  adjective  is  pure  irony. 
I'm  not  a  great  person.  I  don't  even 
want  to  be.  Greatness  means  a  lot  of 
discomfort  in  one's  relations  with  other 
people,  I  imagine.  Has  that  ever  struck 
you?" 

"Lots  of  people  consider  barrels  of 
money  as  a  state  of  greatness,"  Jack 
replied.  "Money  appears  to  be  the  chief 
sign  of  greatness.  I  suppose  either  great 
wealth  or  great  achievement  sometimes 
makes  it  awkward  for  those  who  have  one 
or  the  other  or  both  to  their  credit.  I 
can't  say  from  experience." 

"You  sound  like  a  pessimist." 

"I'm  not.  I'm  merely  a  boot-legger," 
Jack  observed  drily. 

"Really?"  Miss  Pansy  Wells  sat  up  a 
little  straighter. 

"I  mean  a  beachcomber,"  Jack  amended. 
"So  I'm  not  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion 
on  either  greatness  or  wealth — except  that 
I  think  one  is  desirable  and  the  other 
seems  to  be  necessary — to  some  people. 
Could  you  drink  a  cup  of  tea?"  ihe  con- 
cluded. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  at  all,"  Miss  Wells 
said  promptly 

He  bestirred  himself  to  put  on  a  pot. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  tea  was  brewed 
and  Miss  Wells  sat  sipping  it  out  of 
Jack's  solitary  cup  and  munching  buttered 
biscuits.  And  while  she  broke  his  bread 
Jack  Cummings  told  her  the  story  of  the 
Swordfish  which  had  risen  after  these 
many  years. 

HE  PERHAPS  told  her  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  intended  about  himself. 
A  dark  night,  a  glowing  fire,  a  dusky 
beach  with  a  great,  still  forest  in  the  back- 
ground and  a  young  woman  with  a 
friendly  smile  is  a  combination  calculated 
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to  draw  out  any  man.  Jack  Cummings 
was  not  clearly  aware  of  it  but  he  was 
lonely,  and  Nora  Ward  had  hurt  him. 
Moreover,  Pansy  Wells  was  good  to  look 
at,  and  she  was  perhaps  not  unconscious 
that  Jack  Cummings  was  both  a  likeable 
and  presentable  man.  Very  likely  in 
that  brief  time  over  the  crackling  fire 
with  the  smell  of  wood-smoke  in  their 
nostrils  and  the  voice  of  the  Rapids  in 
their  ears  they  thought  and  felt  things 
about  each  other  that  might  never  have 
occurred  to  them  in  a  drawing-room. 
Sometimes  night  and  the  wilderness 
distils  a  subtle  magic,  strips  man  of  a  few 
thousand  years,  more  or  less,  of  artifice, 
of  cultivated  inhibitions. 

One  wouldn't  say  that  Romance  hovered 
over  them  with  brooding  wings.  But 
certainly  they  achieved  a  greater  near- 
ness to  each  other,  a  more  fine  and 
glamorous  sense  of  each  other,  -a,  quicker 
and  warmer  interest,  than  they  could  have 
gained  in  a  more  formal  atmosphere.  The 
tide  falling  away  from  the  beached  tug, 
the  faint  smells  of  seaweed  and  salt  water, 
the  fragrance  of  fir  and  cedar  drifting 
down  on  faint  airs  off  the  land,  worked 
its  mild  enchantment.  Away  back  in 
remote  racial  history  their  common  an- 
cestors had  huddled  over  fires  along  the 
beach  and  grunted  hopes  and  fears  in  a 
more  primitive  tongue. 

They  did  not  go  quite  that  far,  perhaps, 
but  they  managed  to  spend  a  long  time  in 
engrossing  talk  before  they  recalled  that 
people  aboard  the  Palatine  must  be  well- 
nigh  frantic  over  the  disappearance  of 
Miss  Pansy  Wells  in  those  dangerous 
waters.  They  were,  in  fact,  reminded  of 
that  circumstance  only  by  the  flash  of  a 
long  brilliant  beam  flickering  here  and 
there  over  the  tide-race  in  mid-channel. 

"They're  out  with  the  Palatine  looking 
for  me,"     Pansy  declared. 

"I'll  stoke  up  the  fire  and  they'll 
probably  see  it  and  run  in  close,"  Cummings 
said.  ""That's  about  all  we  can  do.  No  use 
going  out  among  the  swirls.  If  they  come 
close,  I'll  row  you  out.  If  they  don't  I'll 
take  you  across  at  slack." 

THEY  sat  in  the  fire-glow  watching 
the  Palatine's  search-light  sweep  the 
farther  shore.  If  she  did  not  cross  they 
could  not  hail  her.  They  could  only 
wait.    And  they  waited. 

Cummings  broke  a  long  silence— a 
moody  silence,  for  he  was  thinking  of 
Nora  Ward  and  there  was  a  dull  pain  in 
the  memory. 

"Somebody  told  me  you  were  engaged 
to  Billy  Stone,"  he  said.  "If  Billy 
was  just  starting  out  to  make  his  way, 
if  all  he  had  was  just  a  living  and  —  and 
prospects,  would  you  marry  him  just  the 
same?" 

Pansy  Wells  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully.   She  seemed  to  be  considering. 

"Why,  of  course,"     she  said  at  last,  "if 

"If  what?" 

"If  I  wanted  to,  and  if  he  wanted  me  to." 

"Wouldn't  you  be  apt  to  consider  that 
it  might  be  difficult  to  get  along  on  an 
income  so  very  much  less  than  you  were 
accustomed  to?" 

"No,"  she  returned  promptly.  "Of 
course  not.  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  worry 
about  the  money  part  of  it,  if  —  well  I 
may  be  a  foolish,  impractical  sort  of  a 
person.  If  I  were  very  keen  about 
marrying  a  man,  I  don't  believe  I'd  bother 
much  about  how  we  were  going  to  live. 
But  why  such  a  question?" 

"You  don't  mind,  do  you?"  he  said 
hastily.  "I  just  wondered  what  your  idea 
about  a  thing  like  that  would  be." 

The  brilliant  shaft  of  light  moved  out 
toward  mid-channel,  flickering  over  the 
waters.  Behind  it,  as  the  yacht  swung, 
there  appeared  the  running  lights,  green 
to  starboard,  red  to  port,  white  above, 
the  tri-colored  triangle  that  shows  only 
-while  a  vessel  is  head  on.  It  bore  steady, 
while  the  searchlight  played. 

"She's  holding  straight  across," 
Cummings  pointed  out.  "When  they 
put  the  searchlight  on  shore  here  they'll 
•ee  you.  I'll  row  you  out  to  meet  the 
yacht.  She  can  only  get  so  close  with  her 
draft." 

In  ten  minutes  the  beam  of  the  Palatine 
picked  them  out  on  the  beach,  bathed 
them  in  its  radiance  like  actors  in  the 
«potlight,  and  a  shrill  blast  answered 
Tansy  when  she  waved  her  hand. 

Cummings  shoved  his  dinghy  afloat, 
tied  or  Pansy's  canoe.  They  got  in.  The 
Palatine,  blinking  yellow  from  portholes 
»nd  deckhouse  windows,  hauled  in  close 
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and  killed  her  way.    Cummings  pushed 
off. 

"Who  told  you  I  was  engaged  to  Billy 
Stone?"  Pansy  nsked,  as  he  shipped  the 
oars.     "Not  Bii!;.    ' 

"No.    I   forg'-;.    Someone   told    me, 
Jack  rr-plied.    "I  don't  remember  who." 

'"j  on  shouldn't  believe  everything  you 
hear,"  the  girl  said  quietly.^^  "That  was 
only  a  rumor.    It  isn't  true." 

THEY  WERE  under  the  broad  counter 
of  the  yacht  by  then  and  Cummings 
slid  the  dinghy  against  a  lowered  gangway. 
There  was  a  cluster  of  people  at  the  rail, 
peoi)le  who  laughed  and  called  excitedly 
to  Pansy  Wells.  A  man  hurried  down  the 
steps  to  the  small  platform,  an  elderly 
man  in  yachting  flannels  with  white  hair 
and  a  brickish-red  face  that  was  strained 
and  seriousi.  He  caught  Pansy  in  his 
arms.  In  tViG  flare  of  light  from  the 
gangway's  head  Jack  Cummings  caught 
the  glint  of  tears  in  the  man's  eyes. 

"I  thought  you  were  lost  in  the  rapids, 
Pansy,"  he  muttered  in  a  low  tone. 
"Girlie,  girlie,  I've  had  a  bad  hour  or  two." 

"The  current  caught  me,  Daddy,  and 
carried  me  down.  I  had  a  big  fish  on  and 
I  didn't  realize  what  was  happening  till  it 
was  too  late  to  do  anything.  I  was  a 
little  frightened,  but  I  didn't  get  hurt. 
And  I  found  Mr.  Cummings  camping  on 
the  beach  and  he  took  care  of  me,  and 
would  have  brought  me  over  at  slack 
water  if  you  hadn't  come.  I'm  awfully 
sorry.  Dad.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Cummings." 

They  shook  hands. 

"Come  aboard,  Cummings,"  Mr. 
Andrew  Wells  invited,  and  "do,  please," 
from  his  daughter  added  its  weight. 
Whereupon,  although  he  was  decidedly 
unpresentable  for  that  sort  of  company 
Jack  followed  them  up  the  gangway. 
There  were  further  introductions.  Some 
of  the  Palatine's  guests  Cummings  already 
knew.  But  male  and  female  they  cluster- 
ed about  Pansy  Wells  and  riotously  de- 
manded the  tale  of  her  thrilling  adventures. 
By  which  Mr.  Wells  and  Jack  were 
momentarily  thrust  into  the  background. 
Wells  beckoned  Jack  and  moved  toward  a 
companionway. 

"I  think  I  need  a  bracer,"  he  uttered 
a  sepulchral  whisper  when  they  descended 
to  the  cabin  floor.     "How  about  you?" 

"I  think  I  can  join  you  without  much 
effort,  sir,"    Jack  smiled. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wells  unlocked  a  cabinet, 
took  out  a  decanter,  two  glasses,  and  a 
siphon  of  soda.  He  poured  two  stiff 
drinks. 

"Soda?"  he  pushed  the  siphon  across. 
"I  take  mine  straight." 

So  did  Jack.  And  as  the  liquor  trickled 
smoothly  down  his  throat,  bland  and 
sirupy,  with  the  promise  of  a  pleasant 
glow,  he  realized  that  he  was  drinking  rare 
stuff  —  and  said  so.     Mr.  Wells  beamed. 

"Yes,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of  regret 
in  his  tone,  "it  is  rare  old  cognac.  Damned 
rare.  Especially  in  these  days.  I  wish 
I  had  a  barrel  of  it.    Have  a  cigar?" 

"By  Jove,"  he  went  on,  "I'm  shaky 
yet,  Cummings.  It's  a  devilish  thing  to 
imagine  your  only  child  may  be  drowned. 
However,  all's  well,  etc.  Did  you  say  that 
you  were  camping  on  the  beach?" 

Jack  hadn't  said  so,  but  he  admitted 
that  he  was,  and  explained  further  that 
he  was  attempting  to  salvage  a  tug  and 
gave  some  detail  of  that  in  the  face  of  the 
older  man's  inquiry. 

"Bless  my  soul,  how  strange,"  Mr. 
Wells  observed.  "So  you're  Jim  Cum- 
mings' boy?  I  knew  your  father  years  ago. 
I  say,  we're  going  to  be  tied  up  at  Sid 
Hooper's  landing  for  a  few  day's  fishing. 
We'll  do  our  fishing  in  broad  daylight 
hereafter,  though,"  he  added  explosively. 
"Suppose  you  come  across  and  have 
luncheon  with  us  to-morrow.  There's  a 
slack  in  the  forenoon.  Then  we'll  take  you 
back  on  the  Palatine.  I  want  to  see  that 
old  relic." 

"Glad  to,"  Cummings  accepted.  "Now 
I  think  I'll  get  ashore,  sir." 

He  gave  an  inclusive  good-night  to  the 
people  on  deck,  and  passed  on.  Miss 

Pansy  Wells  had  vanished.  But  as  he 
drew  clear  with  a  dip  of  oar-blades  a 
white-clad  arm  waved  him  farewell  from  a 
deckhouse  window,  and  Jack  Cummings 
rowed  ashore  to  sit  by  his  fire  with  a 
curious  medley  of  thoughts  to  occupy  his 
mind  long  after  he  should  have  been 
asleep. 

ONE  MIGHT  indulge  the  sentimental 
fancy  that  he  thought  about  Pansy 
Wells.    Probably   he   did.    Indeed  it  is 
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more  than  likely.  But  it  is  more  truth- 
ful to  state  that  he  thought  chiefly  about 
Pansy's  father,  that  he  recalled  the  fond, 
anticipatory  gleam  in  that  elderly  gentle- 
man's keen  blue  eye  as  he  held  to  the 
light  a  glass  of  fifty-year-old  cognac. 
And  Jack  Cummings  also  reflected  upon 
the  fact  that  he  had  approximately  one 
hundred  gallons  of  the  same  priceless 
stuff  cached  near  at  hand,  to  which  he  had 
a  clear  title  both  by  inheritance  and 
discovery. 

A  certain  number  of  weeks  later  a 
sturdy  tug  edged  in  beside  the  Bidwell 
Street  float  and  made  fast  astern  of  Hank 
Monk's  tubby  Rover.  This  tug  was 
glossy  with  new  paint  alow  and  aloft. 
Her  brass  shone.  Her  pilot-house  doors 
and  windows  glistened  with  varnish. 
Altogether  she  had  what  Hank — viewing 
her  from  his  own  deck  —  termed  "some 
class."  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  read  her  name  in  gilt  lettering. 
But  he  perceived  Jack  Cimimings'  head 
in  the  pilot-house  doorway  and  heard  his 
voice  issuing  curt  orders  about  fore  and 
aft  lines.  Hank  climbed  up  over  the  bul- 
wark of  the  rejuvenated  Swordfish  and 
sought  information. 

"Sure,  this  is  the  old  girl,"  Cummings 
said.  "I  told  you  she  was  worth  salvaging. 
You  should  have  stayed  with  me,  Hank." 
"How'd  you  do  it,  anyhow,"  Hank 
inquired.  "This  here  spells  a  lot  of 
coin." 

They  sat  down  on  the  bulwark  and 
lighted    cigarettes. 

"The  fact  is,"  Jack  told  him,  "I 
really  should  have  told  you  a  little  more, 
I  suppose.  You  see  when  we  hauled  the 
old  packet  onto  the  beach  that  night  I 
recollected  that  the  governor  had  men- 
tioned that  she  carried  several  half- 
barrels  of  brandy  for  a  hotel  up  the  coast 
the  trip  she  sank.  I  thought  it  might 
still  be  aboard  her.  But  I  was  also 
pretty  sure  she  was  worth  salvaging  even 
if  it  wasn't.  And  until  the  tide  went  out 
so  I  could  get  aboard  I  couldn't  be  sure. 
That  was  why  I  wanted  you  to  stick 
around.     But  you  wouldn't." 

"I  know.  I  was  in  a  hurry,"  Hank 
nodded.    "Was  it  there?" 

"Yes.  Five  twenty-gallon  casks  in  the 
forward  hold." 

"Ye  gods  'n'  little  fishes!"  Hank 
murmured.  "Aged  in  wood.  Fine,  ripe 
mellow  old  cognac.  Why  didn't  I  stick 
around?    How  much  didja  get  for  it?" 

"Five  thousand  dollars,"  Jack  grinned. 
"Sold  it  to  a  plutocrat  with  a  yacht  and  a 
fancy  for  old  liquors.  Then  I  turned 
around  and  borrowed  six  thousand  more 
from  him  on  my  nerve  and  a  twelve- 
month's note.  I  scraped  off  the  weeds  and 
barnacles,  patched  the  holes  in  her  bottom, 
had  her  towed  down  here  and  junked  the 
steam  plant.  Then  I  installed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  oil  engine.  She's  just  off 
the  ways,  ready  for  sea  or  work." 

"You  lit  on  your  feet,"  Hank  ob- 
served genially.     "Good  for  you." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  owed  you  something. 
You  should  have  been  in  on  it.  Hank," 
Cummings  persisted. 

"Forget  it,"  Hank  returned.  "'S 
your  own  property.  You  stayed  with  it, 
that's  good  enough." 

"|-^0  YOU  want  to  take  on  a  job  with 
Iv  that  boat  of  yours?"  Jack  inquired. 
"It's  like  this.  One  reason  I  was  so  keen 
on  this  tug  thing  is  that  I've  got  a  con- 
tract towing  rock  scows  for  the  govern- 
ment  brer.kwater   at    Kitsilano,   to   start 


next  week.  I've  got  the  contract  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered,  and  it  means  some 
real  money.  Do  you  want  to  get  in  on 
ihatV 

"Lead  me  to  it,"  Hank  declared.  "I'm 
gittin'  too  old  an'  respectable  to  pull  off 
such  stunts  as  that  trip  we  made." 

"All  right,"  Cummings  laughed.  "I'll 
see  you  later  about  that." 

He  disappeared  into  a  cabin  abaft  the 
wheelhouse.  When  he  came  out  he  was 
dressed  for  shore-going.  He  walked  up 
the  street  and  caught  a  car  that  set  him 
down  a  few  minutes  later  by  the  Vancou- 
ver Hotel. 

_  In  the  high-pillared  lobby  almost  the 
first  persons  he  encountered  were  Captain 
Pat  Ward  and  Nora.  The  towing  mag- 
nate halted  him  with  a  genial  greeting  and 
a  pointed  question. 

"What's  this  I  hear  about  you  raising 
the  old  Swordfish  out  of  the  Euclataws  and 
putting  her  in  commission  again?    Fact?" 
"It  is,"    Cummings  admitted. 
"H'm.     Man-size    job    that,    I'll    say. 
And  I  hear  that  you've  corralled  the  rock- 
towing  for  the  new  breakwater?" 
|;Yes." 

"You'll  need  more  than  one  tug  on 
that  job,"  the  captain  opined  —  speaking 
as  to  an  equal,  which  secretly  amused 
Jack  Cummings. 

"If  I  do  I'll  buy  'em,"  he  said  curtly. 
"Who's  backing  you?"    Captain  Ward's 
curiosity  led  him  into  impertinence. 

"John  Arthur  Cummings,"  Jack  drawl- 
ed carelessly. 

"Huh.  I  guess  you're  not  so  slow  as 
I  thought."  A  grin  of  reluctant  admira- 
tion wrinkled  the  captain's  features. 
"Well,  I  want  to  speak  to  Paul  Kelly. 
Wait  here  for  me,  Nora." 

He  stalked  across  the  lobby  to  accost  a 
short,  fat  man  just  entering.  Nora 
looked  reproachfully  at  Jack. 

"I  haven't  had  more  than  a  fljring 
glimpse  of  you  for  two  months,"  she 
said.  "Are  you  always  too  busy  to  come 
and  see  a  fellow?  We're  going  to  have 
luncheon  in  the  Indian  Grill.  Will  you 
come  along?" 

"Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we 
lunched  together?"  Jack  asked.  "And 
what  we  talked  about  then?  Are  you 
still  of  the  same  mind  about  things?" 

Nora  looked  down  at  the  floor  and 
ruffled  the  heavy  nap  of  a  rug  with  the  toe 
of  an  impeccable  shoe. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  softly. 
"Perhaps  not." 

"Well,  /  know,"  Jack  retorted  crypt- 
ically. "So  if  you'll  excuse  me  I  have  an 
engagement  to  keep." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  walked  away  about 
his  business,  which  consisted  of  strolling 
into  the  lounge  room  and  looking  about 
until  he  found  Miss  Pansy  Wells  deep  in 
a  cushioned  chair  reading  a  magazine. 

"Suppose  we  go  down  to  the  Barron?" 
he  proposed. 

"Anywhere,"  Pansy  smiled,  "so"^long 
as  there  is  food.    I'm  famished." 

"I  rather  like  the  Barron,"  Jack  told 
her  as  they  went  out.  "There  are  comfy 
cushioned  seats  at  the  corner  tables.  I 
like  those  low  ceilings  with  the  pudgy 
pink  cupids  painted  on  them,  and  those 
rose  borders.  Something  happened  to 
me  once  when  I  was  lunching  there.  I'm 
curious  to  see  if  lightning  ever  strikes 
twice  in  the  same  place." 

And  Pansy's  utmost  persuasion,  as 
they  walked  down  the  street  toward  this 
particular  caf6,  failed  to  make  Jack 
Cummings  reveal  just  what  he  meant  by 
that  last  sentence.  , 
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censored  by  Spanish  officers  and  in  any 
case  where  they  were  the  least  suspicious 
they  simply  didn't  take  any  chances  but 
destroyed  our  letters.  We  had,  however, 
bribed  a  civilian  to  take  a  letter  addressed 
to  Lloyd  George  some  distance  back  of  the 
lines  and  post  it  for  us.  There  was  one 
chance  in  many  that  it  would  ever  each 
England,  but  that  one  chance  was  a  wir- 
ner. 

"The  night  that  word  came  through  that 
we  were  to  get  our  release  we  didn't  sleep 
a  wink  owing  to  the  excitement.  When  we 
started  jut  for  Melilla  we  wanted  to  run 
all  the  way  but  the  guards  wouldn't  let 
us.  A  surprise  was  waiting  there  for  us. 
We  were  promptly  consigned  to  a  gloomy 
dungeon  and  a  German  guard  was  put 
over  us.  The  Spaniards  told  us  orders  had 


been  received  to  shoot  the  Englishmen, 
under  which  name  they  classed  all  British- 
ers, and  that  they  were  going  to  give  the 
German  the  job  of  despatching  us  while 
we  had  our  backs  to  the  wall.  We  really 
thought  they  were  going  through  with 
their  threat  when  one  of  our  number  was 
taken  out  and  we  saw  the  German  slip 
a  cartridge  into  the  chamber  of  his  rifle. 
But  he  came  back  presently  and  told  us 
they  had  simply  put  him  with  his  back  to 
the  wall  and  asked  him  how  he  would  like 
to  return  to  the  fighting  lines  and  write  a 
letter  to  Enu'land  that  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  conditions.  Fortunately,  he  dis- 
cerned it  was  bluff  and  put  up  a  show  of 
considerable  unconcern. 

That  night  they  fixed  up  decent  beds 
for    us     and    actually    gave    us    clean 
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How  I  Earn  $15  to  $25 
a  Week  in  my  Spare  Time 


Writing  Show  Cards  at  Home 
by     Wliriam    S.     Coulthard 

I  needed  money !  But  I  had  a  lot  of  time  on 
my  hands  in  the  evenings,  Saturday  afternoons, 
etc. — for  1  had  no  hobby — and  besides  my  ex- 
penses had  been  mounting  fast — so  you  will 
see  the  receptive  mood  I  was  in  wihen  I  saw 
your  little  ad.,  "MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME." 
I  sent  for  your  free  booklet. 
I   read   it. 

Your  plan  looked  good  to  me — your  guar- 
antee so  liberal — and  on  investigation  I  found 
you  were  reliable,  so  I  accepted  your  offer.  If 
others  could  make  money  by  your  plan,  I  could'. 
That  was  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Now  I  am  earning  $15.00  to  $25.00  a  week, 
each  week,  writing  show  cards  in  my  spare 
time.  In  addition  to  this,  I  still  hold  my  reg- 
ular job,  and  my  salary  has  been  increased 
there  too.  I  believe  my  spare  time  work  has 
made  me  better  satisfied  with  life,  and  so 
I'm    doing   my    regular    work    better. 

I  have  been  offered  positions  writing  sho^v 
cards,  but  I  am  not  interested,  as  my  present 
position  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  glad  I  enrolled  in  your  school — my 
spare  time  money  is  exceedingly  attractive.  Be- 
sides, I  find  show  card  writing  an  interestingr 
occupation  that  fills  in  those  evening  houra 
that  used  to  drag  so.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a 
hobby  now  with  me — and  a  profitable  one,  aa* 
you  can  well  imagine.  Only  last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  check  from  your  school  for  $70.00  for 
work  done  over  the  last  three  weeks.  Of  course, 
you'd  have  paid  me  regularly  each  week  if  I'd 
bothered  about  it,  but  I  was  too  busy  to 
tell    you   the   amount    of    work    I'd    finished. 

There  are  times,  however,  that  I  feel  sihovr 
card  writing  by  your  simple  method  is  almost 
too  good  a  thing — that's  when  I  have  so  many 
orders  ahead  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
finish   them — and   have  to   turn   down    work. 

Your  system  of  supplying  work  to  your 
students  has  certainJy  helped  me,  but  some- 
times you  send  too  much — ^I'm  only  workinst 
at  it  in  my  spare  time,  you  know.  Please  note 
this,   and  don't  try  to  overload  me  so  much. 

By  the  way,  I  think  you'll  be  interested  to 
know  that  previous  to  enrolling  in  your  school 
I  had  never  tried  my  hand  at  any  work  of 
this  nature. 

I'm  glad  to  thank  you  for  what  you've  done 
for  me — and  you  can  certainly  use  my  namw 
and  tell  prospective  students,  for  I  feel  I'll  be 
doing  any  one  a  real  good  turn  if  I  can  help 
tJiem  get  startej  in  this  profitable  work. 
Yours    sincerely, 

WM.    S.   COULTHARD. 

NOTE  .■"-•The  above  Is  the  story  of  Mr.  Coulthard. 
n  tells  of  facts,  for  Sliow  Card  writing  offers  a  mar- 
Tellous  opportunity  to  both  men  and  women,  either  for 
spare  time  or  full  time  work.  What  Mr.  Coulthard  has 
done  and  Is  dolne.  you  can  do.  Colbran,  Duaenberry, 
Wendt,  Blade,  Poulson,  Charles,  Wright,  liablneau  and 
many  other  inen   have  proven  It.     Mrs.   Lithcrdale.  Mre. 

?.  J  Mrs.  Le  Moine  and  dozens  of  housewives  have 
added  to  the  family  Income  In  this  way.  Girls  like 
Misses  MacDonald.  Clegg.  Bordreau  and  Hoyle  are  but 
a  few  of  those  who  have  bettered  their  positions  In  this 
pleasant  way.  All  these  owe  their  aucress  to  the 
American  Show  Card  School  method  of  training— the 
old-established  school  which  has  trained  hundreds  to 
make   money   in   SHOW   CARDS. 

The  American  Show  Card  School  will  gladly  tend 
you  full  partlculais  if  you  but  send  your  name  and 
address  to  them.     Vbe  this  Coupon. 

TEAJtt    OFF   HBBE   AND    MAIL   TO-DAT. 

I  American    Show   Card   School,  ■ 

f  120  ilyrie   Bldg.,  J 

[  Toronto,     Ont.  I 

I         Send    me    your    Free    Booklet    on    Show  • 

I  Card    Writing,    and   show    me    how    I    can  I 

I  make  money  at  home— without  canvassing  • 

I  or    solicitng.      It    is    understood    that    this  | 

I  places  me  under  no  obligation  of  any  kind.  ■ 

I     .'^araie   ■ 

I  (Print  your  name  plainly.)  | 

Address    I 

I  (In  full)  I 

I  ' 

I      Provinoe    I 


sheets  to  sleep  between^  Next  day  we  got 
a  full  supply  of  wholesome  food.  This  con- 
tinued for  several  days  and  it  was  not  until 
new  clothing  arrived  that  we  saw  they 
were  endeavoring  to  make  us  look  fat  and 
contented  before  we  were  inspected  by 
British  Govprnmrnt  diplomatic  officials 
and  sent  home.  Thny  had  another  motive 
as  well  that  was  not  then  quite  as  obvious. 
We  were  taken  back  to  Melilla  and  from 
there  to  Ceuta,  where  we  were  again  "stall- 
fed"  against  the  day  when  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  Madrid.  Before  this  move  was 
made,  however,  Colonel  Melan  Astray, 
our  old  commander,  came  and  made  an 
impassioiicd  speech  to  us,  part  in  Spanish 
when  !u>  j^rew  excited  and  part  in  "pigeon" 
English.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was 
that  he  wanted  us  to  return  to  the  front 
line  trenches  and  cover  ourselves  with 
glory  by  fighting  for  Spain  and  the  Legion. 
At  what  was  deemed  the  psychological 
period  in  his  exhortation,  we  were  each 
presented  with  a  paper  to  sign;  which  pap- 
er would  have  been  an  acknowledgement 
that  we  had  been  treated  generously  by 
the  Spanish  military  authorities  and  would 
be  glad  to  return  to  active  service.  This 
was  such  a  palpable  bit  of  trickery  that  we 
laughed  outright,  and  the  Colonel  stamped 
out  of  the  building  mumbling  something 
about  being  "much  a  disgusto  with  Eng- 
landers."    We  never  saw  him  again. 

We  left  Ceuta  on  November  18  for  Al- 
geciras  and  reached  Madrid  on  November 
20.  There  we  went  to  see  the  British 
military  attach  6,  He  hadn't  expected  to 
see  us  so  soon,  it  having  been  his  intention 
to  go  to  Morocco  to  look  us  over  and  dis- 
cover the  actual  conditions  we  had  to  put 
up  with.  The  wily  Spaniards  had  stolen 
a  march  on  the  British  Government  offi- 
cials by  having  us  moved  before  an  offic- 
ial investigation  could  be  started.  We  had 
still  some  adventures  ahead  of  us  before  we 
reached  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  story  of  my 
experiences  I  have  said  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  gruesome  side  of  what  I  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  whole  thing  would  appeal  to  me 
as  a  colossal  farce.  Spanish  discipline  in 
the  Morocco  campaign  was  frequently  as 
cruel  as  it  was  absurd.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  army  to  which  we  belonged 
was  composed  of  the  riff-raff  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Spain,  as  well  as  other  countries. 
The  majority  of  the  Spaniards  we  encoun- 
tered were  brutalized  specimens,  the  dregs 
of  jails  often  and  not  typical  of  the  Spanish 
nation  in  any  way.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  who  were  British,  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans actually  mutinied  and  deserted  the 
army  whenever  the  opportunity  offered? 
The  Moors  took  no  prisoners ;  they  prompt- 
ly cut  the  throats  of  all  Spanish  soldiers 
they  captured  in  battle.  There  was  «o 
quarter  given  on  either  side. 

To  those  of  the  Legion  who  had  seen 
service  in  France,  engagements  which  the 
Spaniards  called  "battles"  seemed  pretty 
much  like  the  comic  opera  battles  you 
occasionally  see  on  the  stage  or  in  those 
motion  picture  dramas  where  they  use 
blank  cartridges  and  black  powder  so  as 
to  make  lots  of  smoke.  Our  officers  act- 
ually instructed  us  to  stay  behind  cover 
while  advancing  and  keep  firing  our  rifles 
into  the  air  making  as  much  noise  as  we 
could,  because,  they  said,  the  Moors  were 
more  afraid  of  a  lot  of  noise  than  they  were 
of  bullets  whining  around  them.  Exper- 
ience taught  me  that  there  was  actually 
some  truth  in  this.  We  were  armed  with 
old-fashioned  Mauser  rifles  which  kicked 
viciously,  especially  after  a  few  shots  had 
been  fired.  The  Legion  was  used  as  "shock 
troops,"  doing  most  of  the  attacking, 
while  the  Spanish  regulars  followed  up 
to  consolidate  and  hold  the  positions  taken. 
The  Spaniards  always  entered  the  captured 
positions  with  a  great  fanfaronade  of 
drum-thumping,  speech-making  and  drink- 
ing. 

Union  Hours  for  Fighting 

WHEREVER  the  army  moved  went 
a  great  band  of  campv-followers. 
They  sold  wine  and  fresh  water,  and  a 
number  of  these  dealers  were  enterprising 
enough  to  come  right  up  to  the  front  lines 
during  a  battle  to  dispose  of  their  refresh- 
ments. Those  "battles"  were  something 
to  remember.  There  was  always  a  great 
deal  of  fuss  and  excitement  among  the 
officers  before  the  "battle"  was  staged. 
The  Legion  had  union  hours  for  fighting. 
We  demanded  an  hour  for  lunch  and  got  it, 
the  Spanish  soldiers  having  to  take  our 
places  in  the  lines  while  we  ate  and  smoked. 
We  quit  fighting  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  returned  to  camp,  artillery 
and  all. 


ImmenBC  preparations  were  made  btfore 
the  first  battle  of  Gurragu.  We  wore 
|(  'i  <<-'i  to  encircle  slowly  a  fort  while  our 
?.  I  • . , : :  ited  artillery  just  a  short  distance 
-arplumped  aheterogeneoussupply 
s  into  the  fortifications.  When 
,  ,  .  aders  thought  the  inhabitants  must 
have  been  suffi'iently  subdued  by  the 
shell-fire,  the  word  went  out  for  us  to 
advance  under  cover  and  take  the  fort. 
Part  of  the  way  we  had  to  make  a  race  for 
it  across  an  open  space.  Not  a  shot  was 
fired  from  the  fort.  It  seemed  cunously 
silent  when  we  entered  and  the  reason  was 
soon  discovered.  There  wasn't  a  Moor  m 
the  fort  nor  in  the  town;  and  there  hadn  t 
been  for  days.  The  Moors  had  silently 
evacuated  the  place  during  darkness  leav- 
ing nothing  behind  them  except  refuse 
and  the  mutilated  bodies  of  Spanish  pn- 
soners  they  had  despatched  and  thrown 
into  the  streets. 

There  was  a  positive  passion  among  the 
authorities  to  shower  decorations  on  the 
men  of  the  Legion,  and  the  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek — every  decoration  cost  the  sold- 
ier so  much  of  his  pay.  Medals  were  in- 
discriminately distributed  at  four  and  a 
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This  is  a  reproduction  of  Pte.  StepheiuMm'i 

medal.     Several  bars  and  ribbona  were  lost 

or  disposed  of.     The  lower  medallion  shows 

the    reverse    side    of    the    medal. 

half  pesetas,  and  every  time  the  Legion 
entered  a  Moorish  town  each  member  was 
decorated  with  a  new  bar  to  go  with  his 
medal,  for  which  he  was  mulcted  forty  cent- 
avos.  A  wound  brought  us  a  gold-colored 
bar  for  the  sleeve  and  every  so  often  there 
was  a  tawdry  medal  presented  for  which 
two  and  one-half  pesetas  were  deducted 
from  our  pay.  We  had  to  accept  the 
medals  and  other  decorations  whether  we 
wanted  them  or  not,  and  some  of  the  boys 
wore  them  sewed  on  the  backs  of  their 
tunics  because  they  got  too  numerous  to 
wear  on  their  breasts.  Between  paying  for 
medals  and  fines  that  were  imposed  on  us 
for  real  and  trumped-up  misdemeanors, 
we  seldom  had  any  pay  coming  to  us.  If 
we  were  wounded  we  were  charged  at  the 
rate  of  the  equivalent  of  five  cents  a  day 
for  the  bed  we  occupied  in  the  hospital. 
At  one  time  an  announcement  was  made 
to  the  troops  that  the  Government  had 
offered  a  prize  of  one  thousand  pesetas 
for  the  soldier  who  performed  the  most 
valiant  deed  during  the  month.  A  Scots- 
man in  the  Legion  slipped  away  one  night, 
entered  the  Moorish  lines,  captured  a 
donkey  and  brought  it  safely  back  to  our 
camp,  where  he  disposed  of  it  for  forty 
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)esetas.  By  unanimous  choice  of  the 
men  of  the  Legion  it  was  decided  he  should 
get  the  Government  prize.  The  officers 
acquiesced,  but  when  Sandy  was  brought 
before  them,  they  remarked  that  he,  being 
a  Britisher,  was  no  doubt  a  sportsman. 
Sandy  made  the  mistake  of  proudly  ad- 
mitting that  he  was,  whereupon  the  offic- 
ers said  they  would  toss  up  a  coin  to  see 
whether  he  got  the  prize  money  or  they 
kept  it  for  themselves — and  they,  of  course, 
won  on  the  flip. 

Wily   Spaniard's  Brave   Triclc 

THE  Spaniards  themselves  were  brave 
where  there  was  opportunity  to  be 
dramatic  about  it.  At  one  time  the  Moors 
got  the  range  on  Melilla  with  a  piece  of 
ordnance  they  had  captured  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  thing  that  puzzled  us  was 
how  their  marksman  could  drop  his  shells 
all  around  the  outside  of  the  town  and 
seldom  put  one  in  where  it  would  do  ex- 
tensive damage.  Another  inexplicable 
circumstance  was  that  the  shells  were  all 
"duds".  One  day  a  ragged  refugee  crawl- 
ed into  our  lines.  He  turned  out  to  be  a 
Spanish  artillery  man  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Moors  and  had  made  his 
escape.  The  story  he  told  was  that  the 
Moors  had  spared  his  life  on  his  accept- 
ance of  their  proposal  that  he  operate  the 
cannon  they  had  captured  from  the  Span- 
ish forces.  He  offered  to  bombard  Mel- 
illa, but  before  he  did  so  he  doctored  the 
fuses  of  the  shells  so  that  they  would  not 
explode.  In  that  way  he  made  sure  he 
would  not  kill  any  of  his  own  people  un- 
less he  made  a  direct  hit,  and  the  Moors, 
being  ignorant  of  the  operation  of  modern 
artillery,  never  became  any  the  wiser. 

Members  of  the  Legion  who  rebelled 
against  their  treatment  were  kept  in  pri- 
son under  an  armed  guard  most  of  the 
time  between  battles.  In  my  case  I  got 
out  of  prison  only  when  there  was  a  battle 
being  staged,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I 
was  promptly  incarcerated  again.  Span- 
ish non-commissioned  officers  are  past 
masters  in  the  art  of  graft.  The  sergeants 
used  to  let  the  prisoners  out  to  forage  among 
the  peasants  throughout  the  country  on 
condition  they  would  bring  them  back  all 
the  loot  they  could  carry  in  the  way  of 
household  effects.  It  was  organized  band- 
itry, but  many  of  the  men  were  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  thus  get  a  chance  at  a 
square  meal. 

The  higher  officials  must  have  winked 
their  eyes  at  this  procedure,  for  one  ser- 
geant actually  used  to  send  pack-trains  of 
mules  back  to  his  home  in  Melilla  laden 
with  the  loot  he  made  the  prisoners  gather 
in  for  him.  On  one  occasion  this  sergeant 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  his  zeal  to  secure  val- 
uable loot.  He  with  a  number  of  armed 
guards  and  unarmed  members  of  the 
Legion  who  were  serving  terms  in  "clink" 
made  a  raid  on  a  Moor's  farm.  The  Moors 
in  that  part  of  the  country  store  their 
wheat  in  underground  granaries  which 
are  entered  from  man-holes  on  the  surface. 
The  sergeant  dropped  through  one  of  the 
man-holes  to  make  a  search  for  hidden 
valuables  in  the  granary  when  the  top 
caved  in,  burying  him  in  dirt  and  grain. 
He  was  all  but  smothered  when  his  guards 
dug  him  out. 

.\fter  we  reached  Madrid,  on  November 
20,  we  were  marched  past  the  king's  palace. 
While  the  bands  were  playing  and  the 
crowds  cheering.  King  Alphonso  came  out 
and  we  were  informed  that  His  Majesty 
was  actually  moved  to  tears  of  gratitude 
for  our  services  at  the  front  and  was  deeply 
pained  over  our  departure. 

We  finally  arrived  at  Victoria  Station  in 
England  penniless  and  in  rags.  We  had 
been  promised  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  forward  the  back  pay  that 
was  due  us  but  when  we  went  to  the  Span- 
ish attach  6  he  told  us  he  had  not  even  been 
notified  that  we  were  coming.  We  hadn't 
even  enough  money  to  pay  for  our  break- 
fasts that  morning,  but  an  Englishman 
pa.ssed  a  hat  around  and  raised  enough 
from  good  British  pockets  to  buy  us  a  meal. 

Being  a  Canadian,  I  was  more  fortunate 
than  some  of  my  companior«  in  the  Leg- 
ion. I  made  an  appeal  to  the  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  and  secured  im- 
mediate action.  I  was  furnished  with  res- 
pectable clothes,  fed  regularly  and  shipped 
back  to  the  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf. 

Believe  me,  the  thrill  that  went  through 
me  when  I  again  felt  good  old  Canadian 
soil  beneath  my  feet  was  worth  most  of  the 
ordeals  I  went  through  in  my  remarkable 
experience  as  a  member  of  that  rag-tag 
army  known  as  the  Spanish  Legion  of 
Strangers. 
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The   Lady  With   the   Hatchet 

Conlinued  from  page  20 


"For  fear  of  gcandal.  There  is  in  your 
life,  so  a  profound  intuition  assures  me, 
something  that  you  are  constrained  to 
hide.  The  truth  about  this  monstrous 
tragedy,  which  suddenly  flashed  upon  you, 
this  truth,  if  it  were  known,  would  spell 
dishonor  to  you,  disgrace ....  and  you  are 
shrinking  from  your  duty. 

"There  will  be  no  scandal.  I  shall  be 
the  only  person  in  the  world  to  know  what 
has  happened.  And  I  am  as  much  inter- 
ested as  yourself  in  not  attracting  atten- 
tion because  I  love  Hortense  Daniel 
and  do  not  wish  her  name  to  be  mixed  up 
in  your  horrible  story." 

They  remained  face  to  face  during  a 
long  interval.  R6nine's  expression  was 
harsh  and  unyielding.  M.  de  Lourtier 
felt  that  nothing  would  bend  him  if  the 
necessary  words  remained  unspoken;  but 
he   could  not  bring  himself  to  utter  them : 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  said.  "You 
think  you  have  seen  things  that  don't 
exist." 

R^nine  received  a  sudden  and  terrify- 
ing conviction  that,  if  this  man  took  re- 
fuge in  a  stolid  silence,  there  was  no  hope 
for  Hortense  Daniel;  and  he  was  so  much 
infuriated  by  the  thought  that  the  key  to 
the  riddle  lay  there,  within  reach  of  his 
hand,  that  he  clutched  M.  de  Lourtier  by 
the  throat  and  forced  him  backwards: 

"I'll  have  no  more  lies!  A  woman's  life 
is  at  stake!  Speak ....  and  speak  at  once! 
If    not !" 

M.  de  Lourtier  had  no  strength  left  in 
him.  All  resistance  was  impossible.  It 
was  not  that  Renine's  attack  alarmed  him, 
or  that  he  was  yielding  to  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, but  he  felt  crushed  by  that  mdomit- 
able  will,  which  seemed  to  admit  no  ob- 
stacle, and  he  stammered: 

"You  are  right.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell 
everything,  whatever  comes  of  it." 

"Nothing  will  come  of  it,  I  pledge  my 
word,  on  condition  that  you  save  Hortense 
Daniel.  A  moment's  hesitation  may  undo 
us  all.  Speak.  No  details,  but  the  actual 
facts." 

"Madame  de  Lourtier  is  not  my  wife. 
The  only  woman  who  has  the  right  to 
bear  my  name  is  one  whom  I  married 
when  I  was  a  young  colonial  official.  She 
was  a  rather  eccentric  woman,  of  feeble 
mentality  and  incredibly  subject  to  im- 
pulses that  amounted  to  monomania. 
We  had  two  children,  twins,  whom  she 
worshipped  and  in  whose  company  she 
would  no  doubt  have  recovered  her  men- 
tal balance  and  moral  health  when,  by  a 
stupid  accident.  .  .  a  passing  carriage.  .  .  . 
thi'>  were  killed  before  her  eyes.  The  poor 
thing  went  mad...  with  the  silent,  se- 
cretive madness  which  you  imagined. 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  Algerian  station,  I  brought 
her  to  France  and  put  her  in  the  charge  of 
a  worthy  creature  who  had  nursed  me  and 
brought  me  up.  Two  years  later,  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  woman  who  was 
to  become  the  joy  of  my  life.  You  saw  her 
just  now.  She  is  the  mother  of  my  child- 
ren and  she  passes  as  my  wife.  Are  we  to 
sacrifice  her?  Is  our  whole  existence  to  be 
shipwrecked  in  horror  and  must  our  name 
be  coupled  with  this  tragedy  of  madness 
and  blood?" 

RENINE  thought  for  a  moment  and 
asked:  "What  is  the  other's  name?" 

"Hermance." 

"Hermance!  Still  that  initial.  ..  .still 
;  those  eight  letters!" 

"That  was  what  made  me  realize  every- 
thing just  now,"  said  M.  de  Lourtier. 
"When  you  compared  the  different  names, 
I  at  once  reflected  that  my  unhappy  wife 
was  called  Hermance  and  that  she  was 
mad  . .  and  all  the  proofs  leapt  to  my 
mind." 

"But,  though  we  understand  the  selec- 
tion of  the  victims,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  murders?  What  are  the  symptoms  of 
her  madness?    Does  she  suffer  at  all?" 

"She  does  not  suffer  very  inuch  at  pre- 
sent. But  she  has  suffered  in  the  past, 
the  most  terrible  suffering  that  you  can 
imagine:  since  the  moment  when  her  two 
children  were  run  over  before  her  eyes, 
night  and  day  she  had  the  horrible  spec- 
tacle of  their  death  before  her  eyes,  with- 
out a  moment's  interruption,  for  she  never 
slept  for  a  single  second.  Think  of  the 
torture  of  it!  To  see  her  children  dying 
through  all  the  hours  of  the  long  day  and 
all  the  hours  of  the  interminable  night!" 

"Nevertheless."    R6nine    objected,    "it 


is  not  to  drive  away  that  picture  that  she 
commits  murder?" 

"Yes,  pos.sibly,"  said  M.  de  Lourtier, 
thouKhtfully,  "to  drive  it  away  by  sleep." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"You  don't  understand,  because  we  are 
talking  of  a  mad  woman. . .  .and  because 
all  that  happens  in  that  disordered  brain 
is  norc:  iirily  incoherent  and  abnormal." 

"01  viously.  But,  all  the  same,  is  your 
Bupposition  based  on  facts  that  justify  it?" 

"Yes,  on  facts  which  I  had,  in  a  way, 
overlooked  but  which  to-day  assume  their 
true  significance.  The  first  of  these 'facts 
dates  a  few  years  back,  to  a  morning  when 
my  old  nurse  for  the  first  time  found  Her- 
mance fast  asleep.  Now  she  was  holding 
hfr  hands  clutched  around  a  puppy 
which  she  had  strangled.  And  the  same 
thing  was  repeated  on  three  other  occas- 
ions." 

"And  she  slept?" 

"Yes,  each  time  she  slept  a  sleep  which 
lasted  for  several  nights." 

"And  what  conclusion  did  you  draw?" 

"I  concluded  that  the  relaxation  of  the 
nerves  provoked  by  taking  life  exhausted 
her  and  predisposed  her  for  sleep." 

R^nine  shuddered: 

"That's  it!  There's  not  a  doubt  of  it! 
The  taking  of  life,  the  effort  of  killing  makes 
her  sleep.  And  she  began  with  women 
what  had  served  her  so  well  with  animals. 
All  her  madness  has  become  concentrated 
on  that  one  point;  she  kills  them  to  rob 
them  of  their  sleep!  she  wanted  sleep;  and 
she  steals  the  sleep  of  others!  That's  it, 
isn't  it?  For  the  past  two  years,  she  has 
been  sleeping?" 

"For  the  past  two  years,  she  has  been 
sleeping,"  stammered  M.  de  Lourtier. 

R^nine  gripped  him  by  the  shoulder: 

"And  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  her 
madness  might  go  farther,  that  she  would 
stop  at  nothing  to  win  tne  blessing  of  sleep! 
Let  us  make  haste,  monsieur!  All  this  is 
horrible!" 

'TpHEY  were  both  making  for  the  door, 
■*■  when  M.  de  Lourtier  hesitated.  The 
telephone-bell  was  ringing. 

"It's  from  there,"  he  said. 

"From  there?" 

"Yes,  my  old  nurse  gives  me  the  news 
at  the  same  time  every  day." 

He  unhooked  the  receivers  and  handed 
one  to  Renine,  who  whispered  in  his  ear 
the  questions  which  he  was  to  put. 

"Is  that  you,  Felicienne?  How  is  she?" 

"Not  so  bad,  sir." 

"Is  she  sleeping  well?" 

"Not  very  well,  lately.  Last  night,  in- 
deed, she  never  closed  her  eyes.  So  she's 
very  gloomy  just  now." 

"What  is  she  doing  at  the  moment?" 

"She  is  in  her  room." 

"Go  to  her,  Felicienne,  and  don't  leave 
her." 

"I   can't.    She's   locked   herself  in." 

"You  must,  Felicienne.  Break  open 
the  door.  I'm  coming  straight  on.  .  .  Hul- 
lo! Hullo! ....  OJi,  damnation,  they've 
cut  us  off!" 

Without  a  word,  the  two  men  left  the 
flat  and  ran  down  to  the  avenue.  R6nine 
hustled   M.   de  Lourtier  into  the  car: 

"What   address?" 

"Ville   d'Avr^y." 

"Of  course!  In  the  very  centre  of  her 
operations ....  like  a  spider  in  the  middle 
of  her  web!  Oh,  the  shame  of  it!" 

HE  WAS  profoundly  agitated.    He  saw 
the  whole  adventure  in  its  monstrous 
reality. 

"Yes,  she  kills  them  to  steal  their  sleep, 
as  she  used  to  kill  the  animals.  It  is  the 
same  obsession,  but  complicated  by  a 
whole  array  of  utterly  incomprehensible 
practices  and  superstitions.  She  evidently 
fancies  that  the  similarity  of  the  Christian 
names  to  her  own  is  indispensable  and  that 
she  will  not  sleep  unless  her  victim  is  an 
Hortense  or  an  Honorine.  It's  a  mad- 
woman's argument;  its  logic  escapes  us 
and  we  know  nothing  of  its  origin,  but 
we  can't  get  away  from  it.  She  has  to 
hunt  and  has  to  find.  And  she  finds  and 
carries  off  her  prey  beforehand  and  watch- 
es over  it  for  the  appointed  number  of 
days,  until  the  moment  when,  crazily, 
through  the  hole  which  she  digs  with  a 
hatchet  in  the  middle  of  the  skull,  she 
absorbs  the  sleep  which  stupefies  her 
and  grants  her  oblivion  for  a  given  period. 
And  here  again  we  see  absurdity  and  mad- 
ness.  Why  does  she  fix  that  period  at  so 


mariv  days?  Why  should  one  victim  en- 
aiirt-  her  a  hundred  and  twenty  days  of 
s]i  ( ;■  and  another  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
f,v(  '  Wliat  insanity!  The  calculation  is 
mv  .terious  anil  of  course  mad;  but  the 
fait  remains  tiiat,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  days,  as  the 
cise  may  be,  ;■.  fresh  victim  is  sacrificed; 
and  there  have  been  six  already  and  the 
seventh  is  awaiting  her  turn.  Ah,  Monsieur, 
what  a  terrible  responsibility  for  you! 
Such  a  monster  as  that?  She  should 
never  have  been  allowed  out  of  sight!" 

M.  de  Lourtier-Vaneau  made  no  pro- 
test. His  air  of  dejection,  his  pallor,  his 
trembling  hands,  all  proved  his  remorse 
and  his  despair: 

"She  deceived  me,"  he  murmured. 
"She  was  outwardly  so  quiet,  so  docile! 
And,  after  all,  she's  in  a  lunatic  asylum." 

""Then    how    can    she....?" 

"The  asylum,"  explained  M.  de  Lour- 
tier, "is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate 
buildings  scattered  over  extensive  grounds. 
The  sort  of  cottage  in  which  Hermance 
lives  stands  quite  apart.  There  is  first  a 
room  occupied  by  Felicienne,  then  Her- 
mance's  bedroom  and  two  separate  rooms, 
one  of  which  has  its  windows  overlooking 
the  open  country.  I  suppose  it  is  there 
that  she  locks  up  her  victims." 

"But  the  carriage  that  conveys  the  dead 
bodies?" 

"The  stables  of  the  asylum  are  quite 
close  to  the  cottage.  There's  a  horse  and 
carriage  there  for  station  work.  Hermance 
no  doubt  gets  up  at  night,  harnesses  the 
horse  and  slips  the  body  through  the 
window." 

"And    the   nurse   who   watches   her?" 

"Felicienne  is  very  old  and  rather  deaf." 

"But  by  day  she  sees  her  mistress 
moving  to  and  fro,  doing  this  and  that. 
Must  we  not  admit  a  certain  complicity?" 

"Never!  Felicienne  herself  has  been  de- 
ceived by  Hermance's  hypocrisy." 

"All  the  same,  it  was  she  who  telephon- 
ed to  Madame  de  Lourtier  first,  about 
that  advertisement.  ... " 

"Very  naturally.  Hermance,  who  talks 
now  and  then,  who  argues,  who  buries 
herself  in  the  newspapers,  which  she  does 
not  understand,  as  you  were  saying  just 
now,  but  reads  through  them  attentively, 
must  have  seen  the  advertisement,  and 
having  heard  that  we  were  looking  for  a 
servant,  must  have  asked  Felicienne  to 
ring  me  up." 

"Yes.  ..  .yes. ..  .that  is  what  I  felt," 
said  Renine,  slowly.  "She  marks  down  her 
victims. . .  .With  Hortense  dead,  she  would 
have  known,  once  she  had  used  up  her 
allowance  of  sleep,  where  to  find  an 
eighth  victim. . .  .But  how  did  she  entice 
the  unfortunate  women?  How  did  she 
entice   Hortense?" 

The  car  was  rushing  along,  but  not  fast 
enough  to  please  Renine,  who  rated  the 
chauffeur: 

"Push  her  along,  Adolphe,  can't  you. . 
We're  losing  time,  my  man." 

Suddenly  the  fear  of  arriving  too  late 
began  to  torture  him.  The  logic  of  the 
insane  is  subject  to  sudden  changes  of 
mood,  to  any  perilous  idea  that  may  enter 
the  mind.  The  madwoman  might  easily 
mistake  the  date  and  hasten  the  catas- 
trophe, like  a  clock  out  of  order  which 
strikes  an  hour  too  soon. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  her  sleep  was 
once  more  disturbed,  might  she  not  be 
tempted  to  take  action  without  waiting 
for  the  appointed  moment?  Was  this 
not  the  reason  why  she  had  locked  her- 
self into  her  room?  Heavens,  what  agon- 
ies her  prisoner  must  be  suffering!  What 
shudders  of  terror  at  the  executioner's 
least  movement! 

"Faster,  Adolphe,  or  I'll  take  the 
wheel   myself!     Faster,    hang   it!" 

At  last  they  reached  Ville  d'Avray. 
There  was  a  steep  sloping  road  on  the  right 
and  walls  interrupted  by  a  long  raiUng. 

"Drive  round  the  grounds,  Adolphe. 
We  mustn't  give  warning  of  our  presence, 
must  we,  M.  de  Lourtier?  Where  is  the 
cottage?" 

"Just  opposite,"  said  M.  de  Lourtier- 
Vaneau. 

They  got  out  a  little  farther  on.  Re- 
nine began  to  run  along  a  bank  at  the  side 
of  an  ill-kept  sunken  road.  It  was  almost 
dark.    M.    de   Lourtier   said: 

"Here,  this  building  standing  a  little 

way  back Look  at  that  window  on 

the  ground-floor.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the 
separate  rooms ....  and  that  is  obviously 
how  she  slips  out." 

"But  the  window  seems  to  be  barred." 

"Yes;  and  that  is  why  no  one  suspected 
anything.  But  she  must  have  found  some 
way  to  get  through." 


'T'HK  ground-floor  was  built  over  deep 
■*•  cellars.  Renine  quickly  clambered  up, 
finding  a  foothold  on  a  projecting  ledge 
of  stone.  Sure  enough,  one  of  the  bars  was 
missing.  He  pressed  his  face  to  the  window 
pane  and  looked  in.  The  room  was  dark 
inside.  Nevertheless  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  at  the  back  a  woman  seated 
beside  another  woman,  who  was  lying  on 
a  mattress.  The  woman  seated  was  hold- 
ing her  forehead  in  her  hands  and  gazing 
at  the  woman  who  was  lying  down. 

"It's  she,"  whispered  M.  de  Lourtier, 
who  had  also  climbed  the  wall.  "The  other 
one  is  bound." 

Renine  took  from  his  pocket  a  glazier's 
diamond  and  cut  out  one  of  the  panes 
without  making  enough  noise  to  arouse 
the  mad-woman's  attention.  He  next 
slid  his  right  hand  to  the  window-fasten- 
ing and  turned  it  softly,  while  with  his 
left  hand  he  levelled  a  revolver. 

"You're  not  going  to  fire  surely!" 
M.  de  Lourtier-Vaneau  entreated. 

"If   I   must,   I  shall." 

Renine  pushed  open  the  window  gently. 
But  there  was  an  obstacle  of  which  he  was 
not  aware,  a  chair  which  toppled  over  and 
fell. 

He  leapt  into  the  room  and  threw  away 
his  revolver  in  order  to  seize  the  mad- 
woman. But  she  did  not  wait  for  him.  She 
rushed  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  fled, 
with  a  hoarse  cry. 

M.  de  Lourtier  made  as  though  to  run 
aft«r  her. 

"What's  the  use?"  said  Renine,  kneel- 
ing down.  "Let's  save  the  victim  first." 

He  was  instantly  reassured:  Hortense 
was  alive. 

The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  cut 
the  cords  and  remove  the  gag  that  was  ■ 
stifling  her.  Attracted  by  the  noise,  the 
old  nurse  had  hastened  to  the  room  with  a 
lamp,  which  Renine  took  from  her,  cast- 
ing its  light  on  Hortense. 

He  was  astounded:  though  livid  and 
exhausted,  with  emaciated  features  and 
eyes  blazing  with  fever,  Hortense  was  try-  ' 
ing  to  smile.    She  whispered: 

"I  was  expecting  you I  did  not 

despair  for  a  moment ....  I  was  sure  of 
you " 

She  fainted. 

An  hour  later,  after  much  useless  search- 
ing around  the  cottage,  they  found  the 
mad  woman  locked  into  a  large  cupboard 
in  the  loft.    She  had  hanged  herself. 

rjORTENSE  refused  to  stay  another 
■*■  '^  night.  Besides,  it  was  better  that 
the  cottage  should  be  empty  when  the 
old  nurse  announced  the  mad  woman's 
suicide.  Renine,  assisted  by  the  chauffeur 
and  M.  de  Lourtier,  carried  Hortense  to 
the  car  and  brought  her  home. 

She  was  soon  convalescent.  Two  days 
later,  Renine  carefully  questioned  her 
and  asked  her  how  she  had  come  to  know 
the  madwoman. 

"It  was  very  simple,"  she  said.  "My 
husband,  who  is  not  quite  sane,  as  I  have 
told  you,  is  being  looked  after  at  Ville 
d'Avray;  and  I  sometimes  go  to  see  him, 
without  telling  anybody,  I  admit.  'That 
was  how  I  came  to  speak  to  that  poor 
madwoman  and  how,  the  othe^  day,  she 
made  signs  that  she  wanted  me  to  visit 
her.  We  were  alone.  I  went  into  the  cot- 
tage. She  threw  herself  upon  me  and  over- 
powered me  before  I  had  time  to  cry  for 
help.  I  thought  it  was  a  jest;  andsoit  was, 
wasn't  it:  a  madwoman's  jest?  She  was 
quite  gentle  with  me. . . .  All  the  same,  she 
let  me  starve.  But  I  was  so  sure  of  you!" 

"And  weren't  you  frightened?" 

"Of  starving?  No.  Besides,  she  gave 
me  some  food,  now  and  then,  when  the 
fancy  took  her ....  And  then  I  was  so 
sure  of  you!" 

"Yes,  but  there  was  something  else: 
that    other    peril " 

"What  other  peril?"  she  asked. 

R6nine  gave  a  start.  He  suddenly  under- 
stood— it  seemed  strange  at  first,  though 
it  was  quite  natural — that  Hortense  had 
not  for  a  moment  suspected  and  did  not 
yet  suspect  the  terrible  danger  which  she 
had  run.  Her  mind  had  not  connected 
with  her  own  adventure  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  lady  with  the  hatchet. 

He  thought  that  it  would  always  be 
time  enough  to  tell  her  the  truth.  For 
that  matter,  a  few  days  later  her  husband,  ■ 
who  had  been  locked  up  for  years,  died  in  ! 
the  asylum  at  Ville  d'Avray,  and  Hortense,  j 
who  had  been  recommended  by  her  doc-  ! 
tor  a  short  period  of  rest  and  solitude, ; 
went  to  stay  with  a  relation  living  near  the  ' 
village  of  Bassicourt,  in  the  centre  of , 
Prance.  i 
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Who  Strangles  the 
Farmers  ? 

Continued  from  page  1 6 

American  country  to  the  American  city  or 
town.  When  they  migrate  from  the  Cana- 
dian country  they  too  often,  as  our  census 
proves,  move  across  the  boundary  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  lost  to  the 
United  States  when  they  leave  the  coun- 
try. They  are  to  Canada. 
Again  think  a  minute. 

We  Are  Essential  Producers 

THE  United  States  is  not  a  nation  of 
essential  producers.  Only  a  third  of  her 
population  is  on  land.  Two-thirds  make 
their  living  in  other  ways  than  from  land; 
but  Canada  is  a  nation  of  essential  produc- 
ers and  must  for  many  years  be  a  nation 
of  essential  producers.  When  American 
farm  values  are  hard  hit,  a  third  of  her 
people  rock  to  hard  times  and  shake  the 
whole  edifice;  and  when  Canadian  farms 
are  hit  by  hard  times,  two-thirds  of  Cana- 
da rocks  to  hard  times  and  the  edifice 
gets  a  worse  jolting. 

But  we  are  still  a  little  people,  though  a 
large  empire.  We  are  only  the  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1820.  It  is  going  to  be 
easier  for  us  to  get  our  8,500,000  people 
back  on  a  broad-based  prosperity  founded 
on  land,  than  it  is  for  the  United  States 
with  its  105,000,000  people  with  its  base 
reduced  to  a  third,  and  its  superstructure 
like  an  overhanging  mushroom,  or  um- 
brella in  a  wind,  spread  out  two-thirds  wider 
than  the  base. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  essential  produc- 
ers' accounts  in  the  light  of  these  facts 
gathered  at  infinite  pains  and  presented 
so  they  could  not  be  refuted  in  the  recent 
Agricultural  Conference  with  the  Farmers' 
Bloc.  We'll  find  out  then  what  rotten 
foundations  and  useless  debris  have  to  be 
cleared  away  to  build  new  bridges  to  pros- 
perity— new  bridges  in  this  case  from  the 
farmer's  field  to  the  city  consumer's  table. 

The  farmer  says  his  overhead  is  too 
high.  This  may  be  taxes,  tariffs,  freights, 
wages,  cost  of  clothes  and  machinery  and 
building  equipment.  His  figures  show 
that  he  very  often  does  not  get  one-tenth 
of  the  consumer's  ultimate  price.  His 
figures  also  show  that  the  price  is  becom- 
ing so  high  to  the  consumer,  the  consumer's 
buying  power  is  becoming  paralyzed;  so 
that  he,  too,  is  backing  away,  going  on  a 
buyer's  strike,  doing  without;  and  this 
Is  backing  a  lot  of  unsold  produce  up  on 
the  fanner's  hands  unsellable  at  any  price. 
While  the  western  farmer  can't  get  ten  per 
cent,  for  his  hides,  shoes  still  cost  $7  to  $12 
and  high  boots  $20.  While  wool  is  dead 
stuff,  wool  suits  are  $75.  While  people 
are  starving  for  wheat  and  oats  in  Europe, 
farmers  in  the  West  are  burning  grain  for 
fuel  because  it  does  not  pay  freight  to  sell 
it 

The  farmer  says  that  his  lack  of  profits 
traces  back  to  two  main  big    leakages — 

First,  Too  High  Overhead. 

Second,  Too  Low  Returns. 

Too  High  Overhead  subdivides  into- 

First,      Wages. 
Taxes. 

Interest  charges. 
Purchases    of    equipment    and 
clothing. 

Too    Low    Returns    subdivides    into — 

Second,  Leakages  in  too  many  middle- 
men. 

No  facilities  for  reaching  nearer 
markets. 

Strangling  freights. 

Lack  of  a  bridge  to  foreign 
markets. 

Now  I  know  there  are  features  in  this 
diagram,  which  will  be  challenged  in 
theory.    They  never  will  in  fact. 

Who    Pays    the    Freight? 

FOR  instance,  theory  says   the  farmer 
does  not  pay  the  freight  but  that  it  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.     That  looks 
good  on  paper,  but  as  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned  it  is  not  true.     For  every  bar- 
r!  of  apples,  every  bushel  of  potatoes, 
■  very  ton  of  hay,  every  cord  of  wood,  ever 
fal  calf,  every  beef  cow  I  have  shipped 
II  ten  years  to  New  York,  I  got  my  returns 
back  from  the  commission  man,  less  freight, 
less    brokerage,    less    commission.     Last 
year  when  some  growers  of  oats  in   Peace 
River  -which  produced  60  to  80  bushels 
to  the  acre— shipped  straight  through  on 
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FOR  OUTSIDE  WALLS— FOR  INSIDE  WALLS     | 

with  Stucco,  Wall  Paper  or  Paint  = 

DECIDE  what  you  wish  your  walls  to  be,  then  ^ 

check  up  your  wishes  with  the  ten  tested  fea-  = 

tures  of  Ten  Test  Solid  Fibre  Board.    You'll  S 

find  it  fulfills  your  every  desire.  ~ 

Exterior  Walls  with  Stucco  s 

applied  over  Ten  Test  Solid  Fibre  Board  permanently  = 

defy  winter's  winds  and  snow,  and  summer's  sun  and  = 

rain.     Ten  Test  Solid  Fibre  Board  resists  moisture  = 

and  helps  to  keep  your  rooms  at  comfortable  tern-  S 

perature  all  year  around.  = 

Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings  ^ 

with  Ten  Test  Solid  Fibre  Board  papered,  painted  or  = 

panelled,   provide  rooms   of  dignified   richness  and  S 

restful  charm.     Walls  that  stubbornly  resist  hard  = 

knocks ;  ceilings  that  will  not  sag,  crack  nor  warp.  = 

Ten  Test  Solid  Fibre  Board  is  so  lastingly  beautiful  it  is    ,  ^ 

used  in  the  finest  homes.     It  costs  so  little  to  buy,  apply  and  ^ 

maintain,  it  is  used  for  modest  homes  as  well.    Twice  as  thick  S 

as  other  wall  boards^it  has  double  the  strength  and  lasting  ^ 

qualities.  ss 

Write  for  the  free  book  which  gives  iri  detail  the  ^— 

ten  daring  testa  made  with  this  building  board,  you  ^S 

will  find  the    book   full  of  new  building   ideas.  SS 

Addrest  rour  nearest  dealer,   or  SSS 

MANLEY  CHEW,  Manufacturer,  Depi.  3  s 
Penetang,  Ontario 


DISTRIBUTORS : 

Toronto        -  Roie-McLaarin    Ltd. 

London         -         -      J.   S.    Fergunon 
Winnipeg      T.  R.  Dunn  Lumber  Co. 


HEAVES  CURED 


Here  la  what  John  liayraond. 
Norton,  N.It.,  has  to  wty  about 

CAPITAL  HEAVES  BENEDV 

"your  (Capital  Heaves  Re- 
medy whirh  I  purchtised  of 
you  last  fall  has  proved  very 
Ratisfactdiy  with  my  mare. ... 
Her  cong^h  hasloft  hrr  and  she  breathes  as 
reguhiras  ever  she  di'l.  so  that  1  highly 
l-eeoniinend  your  treatment  as  being  all 
that  vou  claimed  for  U  for  a  heavy  horse." 

FREE  TRITIL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  Sc.  to  cover  niniliiiK  we  will 
si-iid  yinia  wock'Hmipplv— FUEE. 
VETEniNAHY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
740F  Cooper  St.       ib        Ottawa,  Ont. 


DISTRIBUTORB : 
Qocbec  -     -     -     J.    A.   Bernard 

Montreal,  Que.     -     Monka.   Manhard 
and     DawAon. 
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Do  You  Need  More  Money  ? 

We  can  show  you  how  an  hour  or  so  each 
day,  pleasantly  spent  in  introducing 
MacLean's  in  your  own  locaHty,  will  swell 
your  weekly  income.  Write — right  now — to 

Agency  Division    -     MacLean's  Magazine    -     Toronto,  Ontario 
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Give  this  year's  look 
to  last  year's  hat 

Don't  discard  last  year's  straw-  you  can 
have  all  the  joy  of  a  new  hat  for  a  few  min- 
utes' jolly  work  and  a  few  cents   in  money. 

Every  day  you  admire  hats  that — if  truth 
were  told — are  not  new,  but  have  been  made 
to  look  like  new  by  the  use  of  Colorite  Straw 
Hat  Finish.  There  are  sixteen  durable,  water- 
proof colors  to  choose  from,  and  they  are  on 
sale  in  all  drug  stores  and  in  dry  goods  and  I 
department  stores. 

If  offered  «  substitute,  send  30c.  for  the  shade  you  want. 
Dept.  88  —  Home  Office  —  Boston,  Mass. 
CARPENTER-MORTON   COMPANY 

Originators  and  Proprietors 
Colorite  Straw  Hat  Finish  and  Colorite  Fabric  Dyes 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

You  can  aha  get  Colorite  Fabric  Dyes  (in  convenient 
tablets)  for  the  easy  dyeing  or  tinting  of  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  and  mixed  goods.     One  dye  does  all. 

^G>foriie 

O^HAT  FINISH 


16  COLORS 

Jet  Black  <G!oii» 

Dull  Black 

"ardinal  U-'d 

Yellow 

Navy  Bluo 

Cadet  Hiiie 

Victory  Blu« 

Save  Gmcn 

Lavemler 

Old  Ron« 

Ceris.* 

Burnt  Straw 

BrowD 

Violet 

Gray 

Natural 


Eveready  Flash  Itsrht-i 
and  Batteries  are  for 
sale  atHardware.  EJec- 
trica],  SportinK  Good.^. 
Drug,  and  Auto  Acces- 
sory Shops ;  Garatres  ; 
General    Stores. 


Many  a  hard  bump  down 
the  cellar  stairs  is 
avoided  with  this  handy 
EVEREADY  Flashlight 

Always  keep  an  Eveready  in  a  convenient 
place  for  use  when  house  lights  fail — for 
lighting  closets  and  dark  corners,  for  find- 
ing things  lost  in  the  dark.  You  can't 
set  fire  to  the  house  with  an  Eveready — 
It's  safe  and  convenient. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CO. 

Limited 
Toronto      Montreal      Winnipeg      Vancouver 

EVEREADY 

FLASHLIGHTS 


"Be  sure  it's  an  Eveready" 
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commission  to  Winnipeg  and  Port  Ar:  nur, 
they  got  back  a  bill  for  freight  that  ex- 
ceeded the  selling  price  of  the  oats;  and 
oats  fell  in  consequence  to  a  local  selling 
value  of  16c  and  18c. 

While  they  had  oats,  horses,  beef  and 
pork  they  could  not  sell,  f^urope  and  Cen- 
tral America  were  destitute  of  these  things 
and  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  them. 

Looks  as  if  the  bridge  to  market  had  a 
bandit  across  the  centre  with  a  gun  and  a 
bag— doesn't  it? 

Or  go  deeper  into  this  matter  of  freights. 
How  about  when  the  Canadian  farmer 
buys?  Does  the  shipper  to  him  prepay 
the  freight?  He  says  he  does;  and  he 
dops;  but  plea.se  note,  and  note  hard;  and 
yi)ii  will  see  what  the  Canadian  farmer  is 
kicking  about. 

The  basic  cost  of  manufacturing  a  Cana- 
dian implement  is  the  same,  whether  that 
Canadian  implement  is  sold  to  a  farmer  in 
New  York,  or  to  a  farmer  in  Alberta. 
When  the  Canadian  implement  is  sold  to  a 
New  York  farmer,  the  freight  is  prepaid 
by  the  Canadian  manufacturer;  and  that 
freight  is  not  added  to  the  basic  cost  of  the 
implement  to  the  New  York  farmer. 
When  the  Canadian  implement  is  sold  to  the 
Alberta  farmer,  the  manufacturers'  agent 
in  the  West  pays  the  freight  and  adds  it  to 
the  cost  of  the  implement  to  the  Canadian 
farmer.  So  though  the  farmer  does  not 
pay  a  freight  bill  on  what  he  pays,  he  pays 
that  freight  bill  on  the  additional  cost  of 
his  implement. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  or  against  the  prac- 
tice. I  am  not  expressing  the  scintilla  of 
an  argument  as  to  the  Tightness  or  un- 
rightness.  I  am  simply  setting  down  the 
fact— the  American  farmer  does  not  pay 
the  freight  on  a  Canadian  implement.  The 
Canadian  farmer  does.  I  know  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  says  he  has  to  pay  the 
freight  to  get  in  on  the  American  market. 
I  know  he  says  the  exchange  rate  on  Ameri- 
can money  pays  that  freight  and  comes 
back  in  Canada  for  increased  employment 
to  Canadian  workmen.    I  know  all  that. 

I  am  simply  analyzing  the  farmer's  dia- 
gram as  to  Overhead  Too  High  and  Re- 
turns Too  Low,  for  him  to  be  prosperous. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  who  is  holding  the 
Canadian  farmer  up  on  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  for  all  he  buys  and  sells.  Whoever 
it  is,  is  taking  from  him  both  going  and 
coming. 

What  is  the  remedy?  You  can't  cut 
freights  at  the  present  wage  level  without 
literally  in  some  cases  cutting  off  all  trans- 
portation, or  taxing  the  rest  of  the  public 
for  a  loss  on  transportation.  I  could  men- 
tion these  lines.  "They  are  in  the  sparsely 
settled  districts  of  the  West  and  Northern 
Ontario.  Without  transportation,  you 
would  kill  these  districts  altogether. 
Railroads  created  these  districts  and  raised 
land  values  from  a  few  cents  an  acre  to 
$8  and  $20  and  $30  and  $40.  Yet  trans- 
portation charges  to-day  are  bleeding 
these  districts  white,  depopulating  them, 
and  slowly  strangling  them. 

Factories  for  the  West 

THERE  are,  of  course,  only  two  remed- 
ies; and  these  are  so  self-evident,  you 
can  think  them  out  for  yourself.  To 
lift  the  farmer's  market  for  all  he  buys  and 
sells  from  the  East  to  the  West,  to  put 
his  market  down  in  his  own  rural  centre; 
to.  eliminate  the  need  to  ship  all  he  buys 
and  sells  through  the  long  narrow  neck  of 
a  bottle  called  transportation.  This 
would  at  one  stroke  eliminate  the  high 
freight  tolls  for  all  he  buys  and  sells.  It 
would  set  the  implement  factory,  the  food 
product  factory,  down  in  his  midst,  with 
only  one  agent  between  him  and  all  he 
buys  and  all  he  sells.  On  the  last  offic- 
ial returns  of  factories  East  and  West 
the  proportion  stood  thirteen  to  one. 

The  cry  is  at  once  raised:  "How  could 
you  build  factories  in  the  West  without 
steel?"  How  did  every  city  in  the  West- 
ern States  from  Ft.  Worth  and  Dallas  and 
Austin  and  Houston,  Texas,  up  through 
St.  Louis  and  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  and 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis  and  Des  Moin- 
es and  Detroit  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul?  Not  one  of  these  points  has  steel. 
The  steel  is  brought  to  them  by  lake  or 
rail,  and  is  manufactured  in  the  centre  of 
the  farming  community.  It  was  this  move 
built  up  these  great  Western  American 
cities  into  populous  centres  of  600,000  to 
300,000.  Such  a  move  would  transform 
a  Winnipeg  into  a  Chicago,  a  Moose 
Jaw  into  a  Columbus  or  Minneapolis,  a 
Calgary  into  a  Kansas  City,  or  Detroit, 
a  Saskatoon  into  an  Omaha,  an  Edmonton 
into  a  Pittsburg,  or  St.  Louis.     It  would 
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give  the  farmer  a  selling  market  where  he 
has  a  buying  market.  It  would  solve  the 
problem  of  extortionately  heavy  city  tax- 
ation by  increasing  population;  and  that 
increased  population  would  more  than 
make  up — as  it  has  in  the  United  States— 
the  falhng  off  in  market  tonnage  for  the 
transcontinental.  If  Western  Canada 
had  a  population  half  the  Western  States, 
say  thirty  to  forty  millions,  does  anyone 
contend  we  would  have  overbuilt  our  rail 
systems?  Did  the  growth  of  these  West- 
ern American  cities  lessen  the  growth  of 
Buffalo  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and   Baltimore? 

Why,  then,  does  Canada  not  enter  on 
this  poUcy,  which  the  United  States  pur- 
sued after  the  Civil  War?  As  much  Am- 
erican capital  is  eager  to  come  into  Canada 
as  British  capital  poured  into  the  Western 
States  after  the  Civil  War.  Why  not  for 
Canada?  Because  we  are  still  playing  the 
suicidal  sectional  policy  of  East  versus 
West,  each  for  its  own,  instead  of  both  for 
all.  Because  we  are  not  playing  the  game 
as  a  nation.  We  are  playing  it  as  selfish 
segments  of  a  nation;  and  as  well  expect  an 
apple  to  roll  with  its  quarters  cut  up  on  the 
floor,  as  Canada  to  roll  along  to  her  des- 
tiny when  each  segment  is  playing  for 
itself. 

But  how  about  getting  freight  down  in 
these  non-pay  sections  of  our  Nationals, 
so  freight  will  not  strangle  our  western 
farmer?  Examine  these  sections — North- 
ern Ontario,  and  from  Saskatoon  to  Prince 
Rupert;  and  that  brings  us  to  the  second 
remedy  for  Too  High  Overhead  in  Freights 
and  Too  Low  Returns  owing  to  Freights. 

Bounteous  Northern  Ontario 

NORTHERN  Ontario  is  rich  in  arable 
lands,  that  could  be  cropped  for  a 
century  without  depleting  the  soil.  When 
I  was  there  in  1920  and  again  in  1921  I 
saw  clover  and  alsike  fields  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  in  New  England,  never  in 
Ohio,  the  garden  of  the  Middle  West,  nor 
in  the  irrigated  areas  of  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  Idaho.  I  am  afraid 
of  describing  that  clover  for  fear  of  being 
classed  with  Munchausen.  I  know  one 
dewy  morning,  when  I  waded  through  it, 
the  dewy  clover  soaked  me  to  my  knees. 
Northern  Ontario  is  rich  in  pulp  woods 
and  minerals,  that  will  circulate  wealth  if 
only  we  can  get  the  freights  down. 

Or  take  the  non-pay  sections  of  the 
Nationals.  However  droughted  out  sett- 
lers have  been  in  one  Southern  Belt  of  the 
grain  provinces  and  one  Middle  Belt — 
they  have  never  been  droughted  out  in  the 
North.  They  have  had  one  dry  season 
in  seventeen  years;  but  that  season  left 
pasture  for  stock.  I  recall  ten  years  ago 
walking  in  from  a  point  along  this  line, 
which  was  building,  to  an  Indian  camp 
five  miles  away.  It  was  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  wild  grasses  were  soaked  with 
dew;  and  I  was  soaked  to  my  waist  before 
I  reached  that  Indian  camp.  No  matter 
how  dry  the  season,  the  frost  subsoils  with 
moisture  here  for  a  depth  of  five  feet.  Put 
settlers  in  these  areas  in  tens  of  thousands. 
Create  a  big  aggregate  of  freight  and  you 
can  reduce  rates  on  a  big  aggregate,  and 
keep  up  rail  revenues  to  pay  not  only 
deficits  but  dividends. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  five  and  ten 
cent  stores.  A  big  turnover  at  small 
cost  gives  bigger  profits  than  a  small 
turnover  at  high  costs.  A  wonderful 
example  of  this  exists  right  now.  While 
a  big  mail  order  house  had  to  face  a  loss 
of  $16,000,000  in  1921,  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  farmer's  buying  power, 
a  chain  of  ten  cent  stores  in  towns,  that 
keep  down  costs  and  depend  on  small 
profits  on  big  turnover,  netted,  in  the 
worst  year  since  1837,  one  of  the  best 
years  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 

Again  the  howl  comes: — What?  Bring 
in  settlers,  when  the  settlers  now  here 
can't  make  profits?  Yes,  that  is  exactly 
what  has  to  be  done.  At  present,  we  are 
in  the  position  of  an  edifice  half  built.  If 
we  stop  now  in  a  deadlock,  we'll  have  to 
salvage  losses  and  stand  the  deficit.  If  we 
complete  the  edifice,  which  Sir  John  Mac- 
donaldand  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  began,  we'll 
go  on  doing  business  and  make  profits  on 
our  investments. 

Come  back  to  the  farmer's  diagram. 
There  stands  the  ominous  word  wages, 
though  why  wages  should  be  considered  a 
sacrosanct  subject  not  to  be  touched  with- 
out Union  gloves  on— I  don't  know.  The 
only  way  wages  can  be  maintained  in 
Canada — with  the  better  scale  of  living, 
which  every  workman  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect— is    by    averting    the    hard    times 
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tnging  over  us  ana  getting  exuberantly 
(od  times  back;  and  if  good  times  can  be- 
ought  back  by  a  continuance  of  the 
esent  deadlock,  it  is  a  new  one  to  me. 
iralyzed  buying  power  for  the  farmer 
eans  small  collections  and  smaller 
les  for  the  factories  and  less  employ- 
ent  however  high  you  hold  wages  with 
jack  wrench  or  a  force  pump.  Condi- 
ans'  all  over  America  are  ar  example  of 
at'just  now. 

The  farmer  contends — i  am  not  giving 
y  opinion,  I  am  giving  the  farmer's— 
hen  prices  slump,  when  net  returns  to 
m  slump,  labor  must  take  lower  wages; 
•  the  fanner  wiU  raise  only  what  he  can 
indle  unaided;  and  that  means  less  food 
id  higher  cost  of  living  and  le^  work; 
id  that — if  I  may  be  permitted  a 
irely  personal  inference — means  revo- 
tion,  not  a  bloody  revolution,  but  an  in- 
dtable  and  terrible)  force  compelling  all 
lemployed  labor  to  go  out  and  wrest  its 
vn  food  and  clothing  from  the  soil  for  it- 
ilf.  Fortunately,  Canada  has  enough 
leant  land  to  feed  all  her  own  unemploy- 
1  if  those  unemployed  will  work  that  soil. 

Can  A  Clerk  Turn  Farmer? 


T  7HY  DO  I  say  that  inevitable  force 
/V  is  a  terrible  force?  Because  you 
in  turn  a  country  man  into  a  city  man — 
■fice  hand,  or  factory  worker — inside  of 

year;  but  you  can't  turn  the  average 
ty  man  into  a  country  man,  who  can  get 
is  food,  clothing  and  roof  from  the  soil, 
side  ten  years.  On  purely  physical 
■ounds,  you  don't  need  to  reason  this, 
he  farmer's  hours  may  be  ten,  or  they 
lay  be  sixteen  a  day.  It  depends  on  the 
eather.  The  hay  and  the  grain  have  to 
3  brought  in  before  the  rain.  The  crop 
IS  to  be  put  in  before  the  spring  rain. 

Take  a  railroad  man,  on  an  eight-hour 
ay,  at  $300  a  month,  who  goes  to  a  farm 

I  a  sixteen-hour  day  and  no  wages 
tiless  he  makes  them.    And  he  has  to 

quire  a  lot  of  technical  local  knowledge 

to  soils,  feeds,  implements,  before  he 
m  acquire  even  as  much  of  a  living  as 
ill  fill  his  stomach.  That  takes  some 
ears  of  experience.  Or  take  an  office 
lan  soft  in  muscle  and  short  in  breath, 
ho  goes  to  work  at  9  a.m.  and  quits  at 

p.m.,  and  put  him  on  a  grain  farm 
here  farmers  begin  to  plow  at  6  a.m.  or 

a.m.  and  quit  at  sundown,  which  may 
e  9  p.m.;  and  expose  him  to  cold  winds 
nd  damp  weather  and  what  happens? 
neumonia,  or  lumbago,  or  lame  feet,  or 
rippled  arm.  Give  him  wild  horses  to 
andle,  or  implements  he  has  never  seen 
efore;  and  what  happens?  A  broken 
mb,  a  runaway,  a  high  repair  bill. 

Is  it  to  be  higher  wages  for  the  very 
;w,  and  many  pushed  over  the  bread  line 
own  and  out;  or  average  wages  for  the 
lany?  Only  labor  can  answer  that 
uestion;  and  labor  alone  is  going  to  be 
jft  to  answer  that  question.  The  em- 
loyers — from  farm  to  rail — are  not  going 
o  force  it  or  to  fight  it.  They  are  going 
o  lessen  outlay  on  wages  down  to  returns 
/hich  will  cover  those  wages.  In  the 
armer's  case,  it  will  be  by  lessening 
utput  to  what  he  can  care  for  unaided; 
»ut  that  means  Higher  Cost  of  Living  to 

II  who  do  not  raise  their  own  food;  and 
hat  means  an  inevitable  and  terrible 
orce  called — Hunger,  the  Spectre  at  the 
•"east  in  a  world  of  plenty;  and  I  am 
if  raid  of  it;  for  I  know  the  same  fear  is 
)ehind  the  terrible  restlessness  to-day 
■ocking  civilization. 

This  is  the  Age  of  Labor;  and  I  thank 
od  for  it;  but  when  I  see  the  high  wage 
evel  thrust  the  sub-average  man  and 
voman  below  the  bread  line,  I,  too, 
{now  fear;  for  I  know  a  multitude  are 
leing  thrust  back  to  wrest  food  from  the 
5oil,  who  can  never  earn  one  meal  from  the 
soil,  unless  directed  by  a  knowledge, 
which  they  do  not  possess.  I  had  one 
boy  cry  and  lie  in  bea  for  three  weeks  and 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
fnash  dishes  for  nothing — if  only  I  would 

tieep  him  away  from  the  implements  and 
he  horses— but  I  could  not  keep  him; 
or  unfortunately  farmers,  too,  have  to 
pay  their  way. 

With  the  farmer's  diagram  on  taxes 
and  interest  charges  and  equipment  and 
middlemen,  I  shall  deal  in  my  next. 
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Ahne,  Plato  and  his 
disciples  on  the  steps 
of  the  Gteek  Academy, 
which  hefounded  about 
301)  B.  C.  and  -which 
lasted  900  years.  *  *  « 
Below,  one  of  the  new 
Corsican  series  of  P.! sin 
Id  ^atches :  material, con- 
struction, adjustments 
and  ser-ctcefhlly  covered 
by  Elgin  Guarantee. 
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I  ME, "  cried  PI  ato  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
is  the  gift  of  the  gods — the  movable 
image  of  Eternity  ! ' ' 

Plato  saw  Time  as  the  great  companion,  guid- 
ing human  life  through  the  fleeting  years  to  its 
home  on  "the  luminous  slopes  of  the    stars." 

"The  Creator,"  he  said,  "brought  into  being 
the  sun,  earth,  moon  and  tlie  five  other  stars  we 
call  planets,  to  distinguish  and  safeguard  the 
apportionment  of  Time.  To  this  universe  He 
allotted  souls  equal  in  number  to  all  the  stars  in 
the  heavens — that  each  soul,  after  living  out  his 
appointed  Time,  might  return  to  his  own  star. 

From  this  Year  of  our  Lord  1922,  with  its 
watchwords  of  "Efficiency"  and  "Power  of 
Will"  as  guideposts  to  success,  the  historians 
trace  back  to  Plato  the  first  definite  expression 
of  the  Will -Plan  of  life. 

He  who  would  lay  hold  on  his  life,  dominating 
instead  of  drifting,  must  lay  holdon  his  Time— by 
resolutely  safeguarding  the  golden  hours  of  Now. 

Time  was  is  past;  thou  canst  it  not  recall. 

Time  is  thou  hast:  employ  thy  portion  small. 
Time  future  is  not,  and  may  nevi-r  be  — 

Time  present  is  the  only  Time  for  thee  y 

Over  the  Time  of  the  ancients,  the  sun  and  moon  kept 
watch.  But  the  Twentieth  Century,  inore  richly  endowed, 
intrusts  life's  costliest  possession  to  those  marvels  of  ac- 
curacy which  bring  to  us  the  accumulated  experience  of 
all  the  ages  — 


SlginWotch  G  s 


Didlliis 

ever  happen 
toyou  ? 
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Cools  and  Heals  Bums.Scalds.etc. 
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What  Mr.  Dockhom 
Can  Do 

"Harness  up — pitch  hay — hoe- 
chop — saw — plane — string  wire. 
As  useful,  almost,  as  a  natural 
hand.  I  would  not  do  without 
this  arm  at  twice  the  price. 

"Frank  Dockhom." 


For  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
lost  «n  »nn,  th«  Camei  Arm 
is  a  great  bleiiing  and  *  help, 
lor  it  makes  you  independent 
and  useful.  The  Games  is  the 
perfect  substitute! 

Our  C«talogiic  is  full  of  photot  and  IMtimon- 
ialtlfrom  mCQ  and  women  uintmt«d  in  their 
P'aiieotthe  Carnei  Artificial  Arm.  A«k  (cf 
'"Catalogue  C.22".    Free  on  r»que»i 

CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO. 

994   E.  12th  Street,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Intangibly^  alluring,  exqui- 
sitely delicate,  "Flowers  of 
Love"  is  a  charming  thought 
which  only  the  most  exqui- 
site fragrance  may  express. 
It  is  the  fragrance  of  a  sweet 
and  abiding  memory,  once 
known,  neverto  be  forgotten. 

Fleurs  d' Amour  is  not  an 
accident.  It  is  the  supreme 
result  of  three  generations  of 
continuous,  artistic  effort  on 
the  part  of  an  old  firm  of 
Parisian  parfumeurs,  famous 
the  world  over— the  house 
of  Roger  &  Gallet. 


(FLOUEKS  OF  LOVI  ) 

Tht  Most  Luxurious 
Perfume  in  the  World 

In  all  the  most  necessary 
toilet  articles: — Extrait, 
Eau  de  Toilette,  Poudre, 
Talc,  Sachet,  Saoon, 
Bath  Crystals.Brillantine 

For  the  chapping  winds  of  early 
Spring  use  Roger  &  Gallet  Lip 
Sticks.  Absolutely  pure  they 
protect  and  beautify  the  lips.  In 
various  containers  and  colors. 

Roger  &  Gallet 

PARIS 

25  WEST  32"-°  STREET 
NEW    YORK 
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WOMAN'S  HARP  OF  WORK  HAS  MANY  STRINGS 

Stories  of  Some  Women  Who   Have  a   Place   in   Canada's   Unrecorded    History 

— The  School  Teacher 

By  GERTRUDE   E.   S.   PRINGLE 


WHAT  VOCATION  will  our  daugh- 
ter decide  on,  is  now  becoming 
a  question  of  as  great  importance 
to  parents  as  the  old  but  ever  predom- 
inant problem,  what  shall  we  make  of  our 
son? 

A  mother  of  four  girls  under  twenty 
years  declared  "Betty  who  has  studied 
stenography  is  going  on  to  the  University  to 
take  her  B.  A.  and  will  qualify  for  a 
private  secretaryship;  Jessie  has  decided 
[  to  be  a  dietitian,  Sophy  a  librarian,  and 
Doris,  my  youngest,  is  so  fond  of  athletics 
that  she  will  become  a  teacher  of  physical 
training."  Is  this  not  precisely  as  a 
mother  of  sons  a  generation  ago  would 
have  discussed  their  probable  occupations? 

War  Made  Work  Fashionable 

DURING  the  war  we  all  know  how 
Canadian  girls  as  a  patriotic  duty 
went  into  banks,  offices  and  munition 
factories  in  order  to  release  men  for 
Overseas  service.  Many  of  these  girls 
who  had  previously  danced  lightly  through 
life  then  learned  for  the  first  time  busi- 
ness habits  of  punctuality,  orderliness 
and  system.  They  lost  their  awe  for  the 
teller's  cage,  and  became  as  adept  on  the 
adding  machine  as  they  were  at  the  piano. 
When  War  ended  and  there  was  no 
.further  need  for  their  services  they  found 
they  did  not  want  to  give  up  this  new 
interest.  They  enjoyed  their  work  and 
their  financial  independence.  So  to-day 
many  prosperous,  well-fixed  families,  who 
previous  to  1914  would  have  strongly 
opposed  the  idea  of  their  daughters  v,f  or  Ic- 
ing, are  now  content  they  should  con- 
tinue in  the  occupations  they  took  up 
during  the  War,  or  if  these  came  to  an  end, 
in  other_^  employment. 

The  Girl  Who  Wants  A  Career 

IT  IS  MORE  and  more  the  custom  for 
all  girls,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  take 
gome  special  training  and  prepare  to  be 


.self-supporting,  and  where  nowadays  is 
the  girl  who  once  mistress  of  a  remunera- 
tive vocation  does  not  want  to  practise  it? 
For  instance  there  is  the  only  daughter  of 
a  prosperous  father  who  was  unwilling 
that  his  child  should  work,  so  told  her 
she  might  have  a  trip  to  Europe  but 
afterwards  must  settle  down  at  home. 
When  she  returned  from  her  travels  she 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  S.  Pringle 
has  been  making  a  study  of 
what  the  woTnan  of  to-day  is 
doing  in  business  and  profession- 
al life.  She  has  discovered  some 
very  unique  and  interesting  lines 
of  work  which  the  modem  girl 
has  taken  up  and  she  will  he 
glad  to  give  counsel  and  advice 
to  any  reader  of  MACLEAN'S. 

Therefore,  if  you  or  any  of 
your  friends  are  in  doubt  as  to 
how  to  enter  any  particular  line 
of  business  or  profession,  or  how 
to  lay  out  your  business  life  in 
the  future,  write  Mrs.  Pringle, 
c/o  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 
enclosing  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope,  and  your  enquiry  will  • 
be  given  expert  attention. 
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begged  to  be  allowed  to  study  domestic 
science,  as  she  cared  nothing  about  teas 
and  bridge.  Her  father,  thinking  this 
was  the  least  unwomanly  of  all  the  new 
fads  for  girls — that  was  the  way  he  put  it 
—grudgingly  gave  his  assent,  and  she 
hied  her  off  to  a  University  and  took  a 
dietitian's  course.  Poor,  old-fashioned 
father!  When  he  pictured  daughter  con- 
cocting nourishing  soups  and  savouries, 
she  was  deep  in  the  mysteries   of  germg 


and  microbes.  Now  she  is  engaged  ,., 
research  work  in  a  laboratory,  which  she' 
finds  of  absorbing  interest. 

To-day  there  are  wonderful  openings^ 
for  girls  everywhere,  and  Canada  does 
not  lag  behind  in  this  respect.  Any 
educated  young  woman  of  fair  ability  anil 
industry  can  choose  from  a  number  of 
well-paid  vocations,  and  after  undergoing 
special  training,,  can  make  a  comfortable 
iiicome.  Indeed  in  some  respects  the- 
girls  in  this  way  have  an  advantage  over 
young  men,  as  they  can  earn  more  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  their  training- 
than  a  man  after  the  same  time  spent  in 
preparation. 

A  public  man  of  note  remarked  recent- 
ly that  girls  are  much  more  interesting 
than  they  were  a  few  decades  ago;  they 
rnoye  in  a  wider  orbit,  and  are  developing 
their  own  individuality  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  heretofore.  Certainly  thev 
are  less  conventional,  much  more  natural. 
There  does  not  exist  to-day  a  girl  of  the' 
type  of  an  Ottawa  beauty  of  a  past  r§gimp 
who,  on  being  proposed  to  at  a  ball,  lisped 
blushingly  to  the  gallant,  "Ask  Manrma." 

The  Days  Of  Little  Choice 

THE  FORTUNATE  daughters  of  to- 
day can  hardly  realize  how  limited  the 
field  was  a  generation  ago.  If  a  girl  bad 
to  earn  her  own  living  then  there  were  only 
two  occupations  she  could  take  up  with- 
out loss  of  caste.  She  might  teach  school 
or  nurse  the  sick.  Many  girls  underwent 
their  nurses', training  in  large  American 
hospitals  and  after  graduating  remained 
across  the  border  where  they  were  sure  of 
plenty  of  well  paid  work.  Others  there 
sought  posts  as  companions,  governesses 
and  teachers  in  private  schools,  and  got 
them  at  salaries  which  they  considered 
quite  munificent.  Through  the  lack  of 
openings  then  in  this  country  we  lost  num- 
bers of  our  young  women  to  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  formed  new  ties 
in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 


Mi«  JuHa  Greenwoo<L  B.A     ni«e  of  Sir  H.m.r  Greenwood,  who  .raduated  at  21.  i,  now  preparing  for  Hirh  School  work;  Mia,  Je«ie  J. 
Madcenjie,  M.A.,   daachter  of  the  famoua  Brace  County;  Mias  Kate  Chegwin,  Principal  McDougall  School,  Edmonton, 
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In  those  days  few  traiiifed    as  '  steno- 
,  jraphers,   bookkeepers   or   librarians,    as 
J  he  demand  for  such  workers  was  ne'gli^ 
i1p  in  Canada. 

The  Early  Days  of  the  Woman 
Teacher 

rEACHING,     the     oldest     profession 
that   women   engage  in,    now   offers 
1,  reater  variety  of  choice  than  ever  before. 
~-'it  is  within  the  memory  of  living  Canadi- 
ins  when  a  woman  teacher  was  regarded 
a  the  light  of  an   extraordinary  innova- 
'on.     Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  for  so  many 
liears    Inspector    of    Public    Schools    in 
...tforonto,   recalls  the  sensation  made  65 
.'tears  ago  when  the  first  woman  teacher 
fas  appointed  to  a  school  in   Durham 
I  ounty.    He  says  there  were  three  school 
iustees,  one  named  Stark,  a  grand  old 
hotchman  who   was  the    secretary;   an 
lishman  and  Englishman,  and,  on  adver- 
ting tor  a  teacher,  fifteen  applications 
ro  received.    It  came  as  a  tremendous 
;  jjrise  when  Secretary  Stark  announced 
at  one  was  from  a  "female  teacher." 
aoth  he,  "the  female  is  the  best  writer, 
T  grammar  is  the  best  and  her  spelling 
the  best,  and  I've  decided  to  vote  for 
e  female  teacher." 

The  Englishman  replied  "I'm  not 
ing  to  vote  for  any  'feemile'  but  a  'mile.' " 
le  Irishman  chorused  "And  I'll  vote 
nayther  male  nor  female.  I  want  a 
m." 

However,  Mr.  Stark  won  over  one 
jector,  and  the  two  forming  a  majority 
female  teacher  got  the  job.  Soon 
th  Irishman  and  Englishman  were 
dng  the  credit  for  her  appointment 
she  proved  so  satisfactory. 

More  Men  Teachers  Then 

TWELVE    YEARS    later    when    Dr. 
[  th<|  Hughes  attended  Normal  in  Toronto 
^      far    the    largest    proportion    of    the 
"^  dents  were  men.    To-day  more  women 
%in    men   are   enrolled,   sometimes   the 
ii;  men  numbering  a  bare  half-dozen, 
ose  early  days  the  men  and  girls  were 
<lden  to  speak  to  one  another  and  the 
Jties  for  infraction  were  severe.     In 
of  this,  romance  flowered,  perhaps 
'  he  more  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
;      students.         One     young     student, 
iiuiring  a  dark-haired  girl,  wrote  on  her 
)l:e,     (there    were    no     exercise     books 
ni     "I   want   to   be   your   husband," 
il  boldly  signed  his  name.    She  respond- 
with  a  provocative,  mischievous  little 
le.    They  did  not  meet  until  two  years 
rwards,  and  then  in  a  crowded  church 
;  placed  the  girl  next  to  the  young  man. 
ngely  enough,  each  one  had  separate- 
formed  a  plan  to  attend  a  different 
Irch  than  the  one  they  met  in,  and  by 
'  merest  chance  both  went  to  the  same 
.  He  saw  her  home,  they  were  engaged 
afterwards  and  then  happily  married. 

Conditions  Then  and  Now 

ITH  THE  improved     facilities     of 

modern  life  the  work  of  teaching  has 

ime  less  strenuous.    Schools  are    bet- 

•lanned,  better  ventilated  and  have 

equipment,  adding  greatly  to  the 

irt   of  both   teachers  and   children, 
the  working  hours  of  teachers 

,e  same,  their  holidays  are  longer 
i»  two  months  instead  of  one.  Salar- 
|iave  greatly  improved.  In  1874 
|»y  of  a  rural  teacher  used  to  be  $200 
Kff  and  they  now  get  a  maximum  of 
JO  in  Ontario,  $1,200  in  Alberta, 
BO  in  Manitoba  and  less  in  the 
itime  Provinces.  The  initial  salary 
woman  teacher  in  a  city  school  used 
e  $324,  with  very  small  increases  in 
ipect.  In  Ontario,  city  teachers  now 
;  with  a  minimum  of  $1,000  a  year, 
receive  an  annual  increase  of  $50  a 

until  the  maximum  of  $2,000  is 
)«d  at.  As  in  British  Columbia,  the 
e  salary  is  given  for  every  grade,  the 
W  work  being  regarded  as  just  as  im- 
ant  as  the  senior. 

Bailer  classes  now  prevail  than  was 
case  formerly.  Picture  the  dismay 
Jyoung  teacher  IB  years  ago  just 
Ong  in  a  small  town  school  and  being 
rented  with  a  wild,  unruly  throng  of 
t  she  feelingly  describes  as  "125 
J  yelling  brats."  It  is  now  the  city 
■ols  that  have  the  largest  classes  with 
Unmum  of  40  pupils,  for  sadly  enough 
>g  to  rural  depopulation  country 
_?»  are  apt  to  contain  but  a  handful 
hlldren. 
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Here's  a  book  that  is  full  of  the 
very  newest  and  most  stunning 
styles  in  hand-knit  garmejits — • 
all  especially  designed  by  our 
own  designers  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  tendencies  of  Fashion, 
and  introducing  many  novel  ef- 
fects by  the  use  of  novelty  yarns. 

With  every  style  you  get  complete,  detailed  instructions  for  knitting— the  exact 
number  and  kind  of  stitches,  the  precise  kind  and  color  of  yarn  to  use— all  stated 
in  clear,  concise  language,  so  that  you  are  bound  to  be  successful  if  you  follow  the 
instructions.  If  you  want  Dame  Fashion's  "last  word"  in  knit  styles  you-  need 
this  Monarch  Book  No.  8. 

All  the  yarns  recommended  for  the  styles  in  this  book  are  the  famous,  high- 
quality,  Canadian-made, 

MONARCH-YARNS 

Besides    our   well-known    Monarch    Floss,    Down, 

Dove  and   Butterfly   Yarns,   this   book   illustrates         

some  beautiful   new  yarns  we   have  recently  c  -         '  T 

veloped,  including  Monarch  Starlite,  Kurly,  Silver- 
twist.  Fairy.  Alpaka  and  Ait  Silk.  These  new  yarns  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasinK  effects  and  are  the  same  reliable 
quality  as  our  older  established  yarns. 

Just  fill  in  the  coupon,  enclose  it  with  25  cents  in  stamps, 
or  Postal  Note,  and  mail  it  to  us,  and  wc  will  send  you 
this  biB  new  style  book  by  return  mail. 

^ail  Us  Tliis  Coupon 
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THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  CO.  LIMITED 

DUNNVILLE,  ST.  CATHARINES  AND  ST.  THOMAS,  ONT. 

Also  Manufacturers  of 
Monarch-Knit  Hosiery.  Sweater  Coats,  Etc. 


The  Monarch  Knitting'  Co.,  Limited, 
Dunnville,  Ont. 

I  enclose  25  cents,  for  which  please  send  ijie 
"Hand  Knitting"  (Monarch  Style  BookNo.  8)/ 


Name 


Street  or  R.R. 


i 


P.O 


Prov. 


(Mtotean'^  M»g»»lne) 
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=     The  Famous 


^IHPLExfROlVEK  | 

>^tME^ESf~iRONER"    ^  g 

IS  NOW  = 

MADE  IN  CANADA  | 

,                        Write  for  DeAcriptive  Booklets  and  name  of  your  nearest  Dealer  ^ 

CANADIAN  IRONING  MACHINE   CO.,  LIMITED    I 

BOX  292C.     WOODSTOCK,  ONT  g 


EASIF-ST  mPtlKKl  known  to  i.n.i).i 
Saves  50','.  to  75Vr  fuel  cost— savv 
sureo  iM'tler  prepared,  more  t-isly 
facility  i.if  trlectric  range  plus  every  atU 
tireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good 

Ne%v  Invention 

Revolutionizes  Cooking 

Biikes.  roasts,  boils,  xtrws,frifx, 
broils,  toasts.  Necd.'i  no  watch- 
Inn.  SliiHH  i('<.-lf  .,IT.  AM.i.  li.'H 
t.«,in 

ciftl 
FHl  ! 

fact  ...: - 

dlrecL  l-ii  loi  y  piiccd-  ^uU 
name  and  addrcsii. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
D«pt.    3      Windsor,  Ontario 
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STARTING  OFF  CLEAN 


MORE  tlian  mere  "cleanliness"  lias  beconne  the  rule 
of  an  increasing  number  of  people  to  whom  the 
soap-and-water  habit  is  a  natural  part  of  life.  People 
of  discernment  are  learning  the  value  of  white  clean- 
liness; they  are  choosing  their  soap  for  whiteness,  the 
sign  of  purity  —  assurance  of  all  that  is  best  in  soap 
and  most  essential  to  bath  and  toilet  comfort. 

For  this  reason.  Fairy  Soap,  the  whitestsoap  in  the  world, 
is  making  new  converts  to  the  white  cleanliness  habit 
everywhere,  every  day. 

Fairy  Soap  smooths  and  soothes  the  skin.  It  lathers 
readily  and  abundantly  in  any  water.  It  rinses  off  in- 
stantly and  thoroughly.  It  leaves  no  annoying  odor 
in  its  wake.  It  invigorates  as  well  as  cleanses.  And, 
of  course,  it  floats. 

For  the  finer  laundering,  and  for  every  particular 
cleansing  use  about  the  house,  Fairy  Soap  is  just  as 
efficient  "and  dependable  as  for  toilet  and  bath.  You 
cannot  get  a  soap  whiter  than  whitest,  or  purer  than 
pure  —  Fairy. 

MADE  IN 
CANADA 


[thOICFAI  R  ban  KjEeSSiSa 


LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


FAIRY  SOAP 


Never  say  "Aspirin"  without  saying  "Bayer." 

WARNING!  Unless  you  see  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets, 
you  are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all.     Why  take  chances  ? 

Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21   years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain,  Pain 


Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets — Bottles  of  24  and  100 — All  Druggists. 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  (registered  in  CaJiada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
aceticacldester  of  Salicylicacid.  While  It  Is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  aeainst  Imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
will  be  stamped  with   their  general  trade  mark,   the   "Bayer   Cross." 


An  almoi  yuniversal  change  has 
come  about  in  the  method  of  training 
children-  For  roercive  punishmeiit  there 
has  been  substituted  comradeship.  The 
result  is  that  discipline  is  much  better  and 
easier  to  maintain  than  in  earlier  days 
when  the  rawhide  hung  handily  by  the 
side  of  every  teacher.  No  more  is  seen 
the  exciting  and  unedifying  spectacle  of 
an  angry  teacher  chasing  an  unruly  boy 
round  and  round  the  school  room  to  the 
huge  delight  of  the  onlooking  scholars. 
The  following  story  shows  the  attitude 
of  teachers  in  the  old  days  towards  child 
training: 

An  old  negro  called  one  day  to  see  a 
school  Inspector  and  in  a  very  placid 
manner  Baid:"Mahboy'ssuspended.  I  doan 
want  mah  boy  suspended.  I  want  him 
to  be  licked  if  he  does  wrong.  Of  course 
I  doan  want  him  to  be  licked  the  way  mah 
oldest  boy  was  licked  by  his  teacher. 
Mah  oldest  boy  cum  home  one  day,  his 
little  hip  was  awful  cut  up,  but  I  didn't 
make  no  row  about  it.  I  just  got  a 
piece  of  sheepskin  and  I  had  it  sewed 
inside  his  little  trousers  with  the  wooly 
side  in,  and  after  that  he  took  his  whip- 
pings quite  comfortable  like." 

Arrival  of  the  Kindergarten 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  was  started 
in  Toronto  in  1881  and  that  city 
was  the  second  in  the  world  to  make  the 
kindergarten    an    organic    part    of    the 


That  modern  weapon,  the  strikp, 
been  employed  by  teachers'  organizat 
in  New  Westminster  and  Victoria,  B 
and  also  in  Edmonton,  Alta.,in  an  ef 
to  gain  a  higher  schedule  of  sala: 
In  the  prairie  province  the  teachers  v 
entirely  unsuccessful  in  their  demands. 

More  and  more  as  the  importanc< 
the  teaching  profession  becomes  re 
nized  does  the  social  standing  of  teae 
rise.  They  as  a  body  are  anxious  to  t 
the  standard  of  their  members,  and 
their  teachers'  associations,  meetinj- 
annual  conventions,  they  work  strenu 
ly  to  this  end,  realizing,  as  one  Br: 
Columbia  educator  remarked  "that 
improvement  in  the  status  of  a  tea 
must  come  from  within  the  teac' 
profession." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cherry,  Principal 
Western  Avenue  School,  'I'oronto,  g 
the  following  account  of  how  the  "ron 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association 
which  she  is  president,  came  into  bein 

"Prior  to  1917  the  teachers  of  Ton 
spent  two  days  in  convention  once  a  > 
as  prescribed  by  the  Department 
Education.  The  first  day  was  spen 
grades  where  methods  and  the  probl 
of  the  grades  were  discussed, 
second  day  the  teachers  met  ir 
body  and  were  addressed  by  a  numbt 
outstanding  educationalists.  These  nr 
ings  were  a  source  of  profit  and  inspiral 
"In  1917  the  City  of  Toronto,  by  sp' 


Above — Miss    Agmea    O.   Harlow,    Halifax,   Miss    Jessie    P.   Semple,    Director    of    Art,   Toroi 
Centre — James   L.  Hughes,   for  forty   years  Inspector  of   Toronto   Public   Schools. 
Bebnr— OliM  Aniu  Hunter  and  Miss  Harf  E.  Cherry,  <A  Toronto. 


public  school  system.  While  this  branch 
of  teaching  may  seem  to  be  very  element- 
ary, dealing  as  it  does  with  tiny  tots  who 
can  just  lisp  and  toddle,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  outstanding  in  it. 
Some  years  ago  the  Swedish  Government 
sent  a  very  cultured  and  personable  lady 
to  visit  kindergartens  in  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  after  spending  one  year 
investigating,  she  reported  to  her  Govern- 
ment that  the  best  kindergarten  she  saw 
on  the  continent  of  North  America  was 
that  presided  over  by  Miss  Duff,  in  the 
Queen  Victoria  School,  Toronto. 

Once  Kindergarten  teachers  started 
with  $175  a  year.  Now  they  begin  on  a 
salary  of  $900  and  receive  a  yearly  in- 
crease of  $50  a  year  until  $1,500  is  reached. 
The  road  leading  to  becoming  a  kin- 
dergarten teacher  is  through  the  Normal 
school,  where  the  course  lasts  one  year. 
Teachers  of  the  1st  and  2nd  grades  also 
spend  one  year  at  Normal,  following 
matriculation  or  entrance  standing. 

High  School  teaching  is  a  more  highly 
paid  branch  of  the  work  and  requires  more 
thorough  training.  It  also  offers  a  prof- 
itable field  for  University  graduates  who 
specialize  in  certain  subjects. 

The  salaries  paid  teachers  are  not 
uniform  throughout  Canada,  each  prov- 
ince determining  its  own  rate,  nor  are  the 
requirements  for  teaching  the  same. 
However,  a  teacher  who  gains  her  cer- 
tificate in  one  province  is  not  debarred 
from  teaching  in  another. 


legislation,  was  divided  into  eight  d 
ent  inspectorates,  each  having  its 
Institute.  The  teachers  of  Toronto 
sidered  this  separation  a  distinct  lo 
them  and  their  profession  and  proceed 
form  an  independent  association, 
association  aims  to  raise  the  status  o 
teaching  profession  socially  and  int 
tually,  and  to  safeguard  the  interes 
the  individual  teacher.  Inspectors,  '. 
cipals.  Supervisors  and  assistants  ai 
enrolled  so  that  the  membership  rj 
sents  practically  all  the  Toronto  "Teai 
who  number  close  on  2,000."  \ 

Great  are  the  opportunities! 
women  teachers  with  social  ^ 
In  rural  districts  the  schoolhouse  catf 
centre  of  community  life  from 
converge  uplifting  and  helpful  influ* 
The  city  teacher  is  part  of  a  woi 
organization  that  promotes  the  cl 
mental,  spiritual  and  physical  dev 
ment.  There  are  milk  rations  serv 
free  dental  service  maintained,  a  » 
nurse  examines  the  children  and 
them  in  their  homes;  the  pupito 
taught  part  songs  and  are  encouragi 
grow  gardens. 

Some  Representative  Teachers 

MISS  KATE  CHEGWIN,  whose 
qualities  command  the  respect  o 
community  she  serves,  is  one  of  the  let 
public  school  teachers  of  Albert*, 
principal  of  the  McDougall  Public  Sc 
Edmonton.     This  is   a  show  school, 
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How  much  of 
your  income 
goes  in  food? 

Make  sure  it  is  well  spent.  Moet 
foods  give  up  only  a  portion  of 
their  nourishment  to  the  body. 
It  is  like  paying  a  heavy  tax  on 
evei-ytjiing  you  buy.  You  will 
get  more  nourishment  from  your 
food  if  you  take  Bovril.  The  co«t 
of  Bovril  is  very  slight  on  the 
weekly  bills,  yet  it  affects  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  your  nour- 
ishment. 

True  economy  begins  with  Bovril. 
Ail  the  goodness   of  Beef  is   in 

BOVRIL 


>Wllnot* 
scratch 
or  tear 


Made  with  polished  glass  or  metal 
surface  without  screws  or  sockets, 
the 

jj'^i^SLioiNs  Furniture  Shoe 

w 


slides  smoothly  and  cannot  in- 
jure the  finest  rugs  or  highly- 
polished  floors.  Easily  put  on 
and,  once  on,  stays  on. 
Tell  your  dealer  you  must  have 
Onward  Sliding  Furniture  Shoes 
on  your  new  furniture.  It  will 
make  your  housework  easier. 
Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


!!!n'i!i' 
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MORE  CHIROPRACTORS 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 


Become  a  Chiropractic  Doctor.  The  one 
profession  not  overcrowded. 
Chiropractic  has  ahown  such  remarkable 
results  in  the  promotion  of  good  health. 
tnc  alleviation  of  suffering  and  saving  of 
life  that  the  people  are  demanding  it. 
More  practitioners  are  needed  at  onoe. 
To  men  and  wojnen  with  ambitions  and  a 
fair  education  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
get  into  a  profession  offering  unlimited 
field,  congenial  work  and  permanent  suc- 
cess.     Full    particulars    on    request 

TORONTO  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

Dept.   M.,    846  48    Broadview   Ave., 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


FREE 

TO 

ASTHMA 
CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 
HAY  FEVER 
and  CATARRH 

SUFFERERS 

BUCKLEY'S  2-Bottle  Treatment 

Over      10.000      Canadians      Free4 

from    Misery   of   These   Diseases. 

You.   too,  can   get  relief 

from      your      sufferings. 

Send   10c.   to  cover   packing   and 
postage    for    trial    packsKe. 

W.  K.  BUCKLEY  LTD..    Mig.  Cb.mi>t> 
D«pt.    i        U2    Motaal    Street.    Toronto. 


work  of  the  highest  order  is  done  there 
under    lier   direction. 

A  bright,  happy  looking  teacher  is 
Miss  Agnes  O.  Harlow,  principal  of 
Quinpool  Road  School,  Halifax,  who 
after  twenty  years  of  work  says  she  enjoys 
it  immensely.  She  declares,  "the  majority 
of  people  do  not  realize  what  a  really 
wonderful  work  our  schools  are  doing 
through  the  faithful,  earnest  teachers, 
of  which  Nova  Scotia  has  many,  in  train- 
ing our  children  in  such  Christian  prin- 
ciples as  truthfulness,  honesty  and  fair- 
ness. For  this  reason  I  think  that 
teaching  is  a  wonderful  profession." 

Miss  Jessie  J.  McKenzie,  M.  A.,  who 
is  vice-principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
High  Schools  in  British  Columbia,  the 
South  Vancouver  High  School,  has  seen 
it  grow  from  a  two-teacher  institution  to 
its  present  proportions.  Miss  McKenzie 
is  a  very  highly  trained  teacher,  specializ- 
ing in  English  and  History.  She  grad- 
uated from  Queen's  with  high  honors, 
and  took  special  courses  afterwards  at 
McGill  and  the  University  of  California. 

Miss  Anna  Hunter  of  Perth  Avenue 
School,  Toronto,  is  a  veritable  magician 
in  the  way  she  trains  her  class  to  sing. 
They  won  the  Double  Trio  Shield  in  1915, 
and  repeated  this  success  in  three  sub- 
sequent years.  In  1920  on  her  entering  a 
Choir,  it  won  the  Choir  Shield.  The 
following  year  both  Choir  and  Double 
Trio  contested  and  won  the  highest  stand- 
ing. Each  year  Miss  Hunter  declares 
she  will  stop  the  work,  but  the  children 
will  not  allow  her  to,  giving  her  no  peace 
until  she  begins. 


A  Canadian  Who  Painted 
the   Prince 

By   .4NNE  MERRILL 

MRS.  McAVITY,  a  Canadian  portrait- 
painter  in  London,  has  just  done  a 
picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  spec- 
ial request  of  the  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia  where  the  painting  will  eventually 
be  sent;  and,  very  appropriately  for  this 
sea-province,  it  depicts  His  Royal  Highness 
in  naval  uniform. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  native 


MRS.  McAVITY, 

The    CanmdUn    artist    who    painted    the 

portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wale*. 

of  Halifax — a  daughter  of  John  Irvin, 
Esq.,  a  King's  Counsel  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Bar. 

From  a  very  early  age  she  began  to 
show  the  artistic  tendency  of  her  nature 
sketching  on  flat  stones  a  tree,  perhaps, 
or  fishing  boat,  which  caught  her  fancy. 

The  ordinary  box  of  water-color  paints 
—the  happiest  gift  to  most  children- 
possessed  no  value  for  her.  It  was  the 
little  tubes  of  oil  colors  she  dearly  coveted 
and  to  these  she  devoted  the  most  of  her 
pocket  money. 

Her  latest  achievement — the  portrait 
of  the  Prince— is  to  hang  in  the  history- 
old  Council  Chamber  of  the  Province 
Building  at  Halifax.  The  sittings  for 
this  were  given  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
where,  by  '  the  way,  Princess  Mary's 
wedding  presents  have  been  on  view. 

This  successful  woman's  very  first 
commission  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
when  she  painted  the  portrait  of  the  little 
child  of  a  ship-builder  near  her  home, 
the  father  being  so  struck  with  the  like- 
ness that  he  purchased  the  picture. 
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People  of  sensitive 
taste,  who  appreciate 
perfection  of  flavour  in 
a  cup  of  tea,  are  always 
delighted  with  Salada 
Gold  Label.  The  ten- 
der young  leaves  from 
the  choicest  gardens  of  the  world,  yield  always  the 
most  delicious  flavour.      You  will  really  enjoy 


w 


sio 


mm: 

"The  Delicious  Tea" 

MacLcan'i 
T'lTfO  POTTPOM  *^  mailed  to  AdTerdslng  Manager,  '*SALADA.'*  Toronto,  will  brlnft 
A  ■■^■■■•■■^    V^V/tJlT  \Jl^     you  by  return  mall  asampleof  the  delicioua  Gold  Label    Sala4a 


Stnd  joT   a    Complete  Catalogue  of 

MASONIC   BOOKS 
Jewelry   and    Goods 

REDDING    &    CO. 

Publishers  and  Manufacturers 

200  Fifth  ATcnue 

Dept.  10  :  New  York 


12  DeMaupassant  Stories  1  f\f, 

239  Book  Catalog  FREE  *  "^ 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  10c 
In  coin  (no  stamps  accepted)  and  we  will 
send  you  a  book  of  12  short  stories  by  De 
Maupassant  and  a  tree  64-paee  catalog  of  2Se 
otiier  wonderful  books  of  bistory,  philosophy, 
love,  mystery,  religion,  and  adventure,  wbict 
we  seli  at  only  10c.  each. 
Haldanan^olins  Co.,  Dept.  140,  GiranI,  Kans. 
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oySfow^in  every  land 

millions  of  meals  are  cookinP 
on  theJ^ 


NORTH,  Soutli,  East,  West— food  bailed,  baked 
or  broiled  on  the  New  Perfection  is  always 
deli'cioiisly  appetizing.  The  Long  Blue 
Chimney — that  famous  New  Perfection  feature — 
provides  an  abundance  of  cleati,  quivering  cookht'j, 
heat.  Over  4,000,000  New  Perfections,  doing  a 
gigantic  share  of  the  world's  cooking  and  baking  the 
3'ear  'round  prove  that  the  New  Perfection  should 
serve  in  \our  kitchen. 

Nevv  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stoves  with  New  Perfection  Ovens  and 
Cabinets  make  housewives'  more  aljle  and  happier  cooks.  Sold 
by  progressKe  dealers  everywhere. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Home  Office   and    Factory 

SARNIA         -         ONTARIO 
MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Also  made  in  ihc  U.S.  by  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


NEW  PERFECTION 


Made 

in 

Canada 


Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Chens 


■^'S- 

Would  you  like  to  he  '^linked  up" 
with    a  very   large   organization? 

The  MacLean    Publishing  Company,  Limited,  is 
the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  British 
Empire.     You   can    become  connected  with   this 
great  firm   in   your   spare   time   by  representing 
MacLean's  Magazine.    And  you  will  be  well  paid. 

Write:     "Please   kit  me  how  to    make   big   money   in    my  spare  time." 
ADDRESS:-- 

Agency  Division,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Retort  Courteous — "I  think  I  have  a 
cold  or  something  in  my  head." 

"Probably  a  cold."— -Cornell  Widow. 

Boarding-houseHumor — Wig — "Was- 
n't that  a  fine  lecture  by  Professor  Dingle- 
snick  on  'The  Culture  of  Prunes?" " 

Wag— "Splendid!  He  was  so  full  of  his 

subject."— Oc<op«8. 

•     

Where  the  "S"  Counts — Eve  (from 
the  bushes):  "Adam,  dear,  close  your  eyes 
so  that  I  can  come  home." 

Adam:  "What's  the  matter,  my  own?" 
Eve:  "I've  been  A.  W.  O.  h."— Dirge. 


Juxtaposition — On  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones in  an  old  New  England  cemetery 
appears  the  following  inscription:  "Here 
lies  Jonathan  Steele,  good  and  upright 
citizen.  Weighed  250  lbs.  Open  wide  ye 
golden  ga-teaV— Exchange. 

Resignation  Called  For — Wifie  'en- 
thusia.sticallyi— "I  saw  the  most  gorgeous 
chiffonier  to-day,  dear.  But,  of  course,  I 
know  we  cannot  afford — " 

Hubby  (resignedly)— "When  have  they 
promised  to  deliver  it?"— New  York  Sun 

Taking  It  Seriously— "So  she  didn't 
accept  you  when  you  proposed?" 

"She  sure  did." 

"But  you  said  she  threw  you  down." 

"She  did,  and  held  me  there  till  I  gave 
her  the  ring." — Stanford  Chaparral. 

Disarmament  on  the  Links— It  was 

quite  unnecessary  to  ask  a  certain  golfer 
what  sort  of  round  he  had  played,  for  as 
he  approached  the  clubhouse  after  leaving 
the  18th,  several  idle  caddies  made  a  rush 
for  him,  saying: 

"Clean  your  clubs,  sir?" 

"No*"  he  replied,  with  tremendous  ve- 
nom. "Let  the  d — d  things  rust!"— Town 
Topics  (London). 

No  Wonder  They  Prosper — Jew  (ar- 
riving upon  the  scene  of  an  automobile 
accident,  to  only  conscious  victim);  "Oye, 
a  accident?  Efrybody  laid  oud,  eh?" 

O.  C.  v.:  "Yes,  all  but  one,  and  I  just 
came  to." 

Jew:  "Has  de  insurince  achent  come  by 
yet?" 

O.  C.  v.:  "Not  yet,  but  he'll  probably 
be  here  very  soon.    Why!" 

Jew:  "Veil,  if  he  ain't  come  yet  and  you 
ixpect  him  soon,  I  vonder  if  you'd  mind  ef 
I  He  down  vit  de  bunch?"— Lord  Jeff. 


Read  This  Twice— A  country-bred 
woman  was  visiting  a  hotel  in  the  city  for 
her  first  time.  One  morning  the  manager 
of  the  hotel  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
the  sGrvicG. 

"The  service  is  all  right,"  she  said,  "but 
I  wonder  why  the  guests  advertise  their 
misfortunes." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  manager 

3.skGQ 

"Just  listen  a  minute  and  you'll  find 
out,"  she  replied. 

And  presently  the  page  boy  was  heard 
calling  out:  "Mrs.  De  Vere,  Mr.  Carr! 
Mrs.  De  Vere,  Mr.  Carr!  Mrs.  De  Vere, 
Mr.  Carr!"-n/Md0e. 

Totally  Obscured— A  certain  callow 
Chicago  "swain  had  an  amazingly  large 
mouth  which  he  contorted  into  an  all- 
pervading  smile  when  he  wished  to  make  a 
good  impression.  His  sweetie  had  persuad- 
ed him  to  "ask  father"  and  the  youth  was 
determined  to  show  himself  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

"Mister  Jones,"  he  began,  stretching 
his  principal  feature  to  the  utmost  of 
geniality.  "I  have  come  to  ask  for  the 
hand  of  your  daughter.   I — " 

"Just  a  moment,  young  man,"  interrup- 
ted the  old  gentleman  mildly,  "would  you 
mind  closing  your  mouth  for  a  moment  till 
I  see  who  you  are?" — American  Legion 
Weekbj. 
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AN  EVIDENCE  that  a  maga- 
zine is  appreciated  by  its 
readers  is  seen  in  the  num- 
ber of  renewals.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  that  during  I  92  i  —  a 
year  of  industrial  depression  and 
"tight"  money  —  the  number  of 
subscribers  voluntarily  renewing  ex- 
ceeded the  total  of  any  previous 
year  by  more  than  3,000.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  letters  from 
readers  genuinely  regretting  the 
necessity  of  discontinuing,  owing  to 
poor  crops  or  unemployment,  poured 
into  the  office  during  the  past  Fall 
and  Winter.  But  many  said  they 
simply  must  have  MacLean's,  and 
amongst  this  number  is  J.  Wood- 
ward, Astwood,  Sask.,  who  writes: 


"No.    2    C.    W.    Oats    is    the    i.rincipal 
crop   in   this   district. 

Threshing     8     c.    a    bushei 

Twine    11^ 

"Frclirht    gl/, 

"Intere.-!t  on 

capital    invested  Please 

depreciation    of  fij^ure 

machinery,   taxes.  tiis 

labor   costs,  up 

hauling    to  for 

eJevetor   me 

19c. 

"Price  to  me  at  elevator.  2)c.  I 
estimaio  I  (tot  clear  Be.  a  bushel  after 
allowing  for  all  these  charges,  so  the 
»3  I  am  sending  you  herewiOh  to  re- 
new my  subscription  to  MacLean's 
reoresents  to  me  60  bushels  of  oats. 
Maybe  next  year  you  get  the  farm 
lor    my    subscription." 


Renewals  like  Mr.  Woodward's 
mean  something — usually  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  other  seeming  necessity. 

R.  G.  MacBeth's  Book 

I^ANY  readers  who  have  praised 
Mr.  MacBeth's  new  series  of 
"Mountie"  articles  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  they  are  now  published 
in  book  form,  together  with  a  great 
deal  of  other  material,  under  the 
title,  "Policing  the  Plains."  Another 
M.  M.  contributor  has  just  brought 
out  a  book — his  firs  t  complete  no v  el . 

Have   you   read    Guy    Morton's 
"Rangy  Pete?" 

A  Mountie  Anecdote 

TpHIS  reminds  me  of  a  letter  from 
H.    W.    D.    Armstrong,    To- 
ronto, who  writes: 

'Having  known  personally  the 
men  Mr.  MacBeth  mentions  in 
Winnipeg  in  the  early  '70's,  I  cer- 
tainly can  endorse  his  estimate  of 
their  value  and  valor.  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred on  Main  Street,  Winnipeg, 
about   1876. 

"One  of  the  force,  a  trooper, 
walking  along  attending  to  his  own 
business     (as    they    all    do)     and 
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dressed  in  regular  uniform  —  viz., 
tight  riding  breeches  and  top  boots; 
thick,  short-length  buffalo  skin  coat 
and  fur  cap — was  followed  by  a 
couple  of  idle,  rough-class  rowdies 
from  south  of  the  boundary.  They 
kept  close  behind  him,  making 
slighting  —  and,  as  they  fancied, 
funny — remarks,  which  he  heard  in 
patience  and  took  no  notice  of  until 
one  of  them  said: 

"  'What  is  it,  anyway?  Why, 
it  walks,  tool' 

'Turning  quickly  around,  the 
troop:r  said:  'Yes,  and  it  some- 
times hits.'  At  that  instant  he  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  blow  in  the  face 
af  each  with  his  closed  fist,  which 
laid  them  on  their  backs,  while  he 
proceeded  quietly  on  his  way." 

Turn  To  Page  25 

I7OLLOWING  up  my  promise  to 
tell  something  about  a  contrib- 
utor each  issue,  I  was  going  to  place 
J.  K.  Munro  on  the  dissecting  table 
this  time,  on  this  page,  bnt  you'll 
have   to   turn   to   page   25    instead. 

Harry  Anderson,  now  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  has  done  this  so  admirably 
that  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

A  Natural  Error 

"p  R.  GRUGER,  whose  illustra- 
tions were  so  admired  in  our 
March  15  issue,  and  Arthur  Wil- 
liam Brown,  whose  work  appears 
in  this  issue,  are  two  of  the  fore- 
most illustrators  "in  the  game." 
"Brownie"  tells  this  yarn: 

"One  winter  in  New  York 
Grugcr  shared'  my  studio  for  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  basement  of  the 
building  is  a  boot-black's  stand, 
and,  of  course,  the  boot-black,  who 
keeps  an  eyr,  open  for  any  signs  of 
business,  noticed  Gruger  coming  in 
and  going  out  every  day,  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  'Who's  who'  in 
art  circles. 

■  "One  day  when  I  was  having 
my  shoes  shined  the  boot-black  re- 
marked, 'I  guess  your  business  is 
pretty  good  these  hard  times.' 

"  'Why  do  you  think  so?'  I 
asked  him. 

"  'Well,  I  see,'  replied  Tony, 
referring  to  the  unassuming  figure 
he  had  watched — 'I  see  you've  now 
got  a  man  working  for  you.'  " 
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BATTERIES 


Battery  Locomotive 
vs.  Old  Blind  Mule 


Make  snre  your  farm 
plant  battery  is  an 
Exide.  Most  of  them  are 


DISTRICT  DISTRIBUTORS: 

VawouTer — Crawford  Batten'  Co.,  Ltd.,  650  Howe  St.,  Van- 
couvfr.  B.C.  Calgan- — T.  H.  Peacock,  216  12th  An.  W.. 
Calgarr,  Aita.  Saakatoon — Lemery-Deniaon  Electric,  Ltd.. 
11  23rd  St.  W..  Saskatoon,  Sask.  Winnipeg— F.  C.  Young, 
Ltd.,  309  Cumberland  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  SwlTt  Current 
— Carter-Jones  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  Swift  Current,  Sask. 
Oshawa — The  Universal  Battery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oahawa,  Ont. 
Ottawa — The  Battery  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  296- 
300  Laurler  Ave.  W.,  Ottawa.  Ont.  Hamilton— The  Universal 
Battery  Co.,  Ltd.,  116-118  KUig  William  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Montreal— The  Auto  Electrical  Service,  109  Sherbrooke  St. 
W..  Montreal,  Que.  St.  John — C.  J.  Morgan  &  Co..  Ltd., 
43  King  Square,  St.  John,  N.B.  Quebec,  Rep— D.  A.  Wil- 
liams, Traveling  Representative,  701  New  Blrks  Bldg.,  Mont- 
real,   Que. 


When  you  were  a  child  you  were 
told  of  mules  that  spent  their  lives 
down  in  mines.  After  a  while  these 
hapless  creatures  went  blind  from 
hauling  coal  cars  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness. 

These  times  are  rapidly  passing. 
Progressive  mines  are  installing  lit- 
tle locomotives,  propelled  by  tireless 
Exide  Batteries  that  do  more  work 
than  an  army  of  mules. 

In  just  the  same  way,  in  industrial 
plants,  Exide  Batteries  give  their 
power  to  indoor  trucks  that  keep 
men  from  being  beasts  of  burden. 


It  is  through  experience  in  making 
powerful  batteries  for  every  kind  of 
purpose  that  such  a  rugged  Exide 
is  possible  for  starting  and  lighting 
your  automobile.  You  will  find  the 
Exide  a  sensible  economy  because  it 
lasts  so  long,  and  it  stays  in  your 
car,  not  in  the  repair  shop. 

You  have  a  right  to  a  powerful,  de- 
pendable, long-lasting  battery.  Look 
for  an  Exide  in  the  new  car  you  are 
planning  to  buy.  In  replacing  the 
battery  in  your  present  car,  insist  on 
an  Exide  and  if  you  have  any  trou- 
ble getting  one,  write  to  us  or  our 
nearest  district  distributor. 


Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited 


153  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 


THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 
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The  Tire  the  Doctor 
can  Depend  on  ^ 


The  Doctor  is  often  a  link  in  the  chain  of  hfe.  If  the 
Doctor  fails  to  arrive  in  time  on  a  critical  case,  his  failure 
is  a  broken  link.  Lives  depend  upon  the  Doctor,  and  the 
Doctor  depends  upon  his  automobile,  and  his  automobile 
depends  upon  its  tires.  If  the  tires 
fail,  the  doctor  fails,  the  link 
breaks  and  a  life  is  lost.  See  ho\v 
directly  then  the  lives  of  men  may 
hang  on  having  the  best,  most 
substantial  and  most 
reliable  tires.  The 
Tires  Doctors  are  learn- 
ing to  trust  for  a  life 
and  death  run  are 
"Gutta  Percha"  Tires.  | 


PRICE:  Who  would  risk 
a  delay  at  a  critical  mom- 
ent to  save  a  few  dollars  on 
the  price  of  a  Tire?  Wise 
doctors  know  that  standard 
make  Tires  are  the  only 
reliable  ones  and  that 
"Gutta  Percha"  Tires  have 
saved  a  life  many  a  time. 


Gutta  Percha 

CORD   AiMD    FABRIC 
GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LIMITED 


Branches  in  all  leading  Canadian  cities. 
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Provincial 
Bonds 

The  8Bcurltl«t  riu'ntloinMl  below  havM  been 
selectoci  m  repre«»>nt  itlve  of  our  list  of  I'ro- 
vlnolal  litsuen.  We  luvc,  lU  prt^eit,  tnany 
other  maturities.  rrovhwlal  Imu««  are  In 
demand.  rrlce«  ore  craauallv  harilnvhiii.  It 
woulfl  br  wlM  to  (alte  a.lvar.l^itte  of  prenent 
prices*    Rn:l    opportuiiUJW. 

PROVINCE  BONDS        DUt 

BRITISH    r^OLUMBIA 

Ouarantrelns   I'aelflc  Great 

Kaslern    Railway    41/2%    JULY.     1942 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA 

tJuarantceiriK   Canadian    Northern 

I'arltlc    Hallway     A</,<r^    APRIL.    1990 

ALBERTA 

(;uaranteelnK    Edmonton. 

Dunvogan    ami    HrllLsli 

Columbia    Railway     *'/2lr    OCT..    1944 

ALBERTA     «%     SEPT..  1941 

SASKATCHEWAN     tf„     FEB..  I93S 

MANITOBA     6<J,    JUNE,  1941 

ONTARIO     6%    SEPT..  1943 

QUEBEC    6%     JUNE.  1925 


Prices,  Yields  and  Full  Particu- 
lars on  Request 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 
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Securities 
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Union  Bank  BIdg/  -  Toronto 
Transportation  9fdg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  YorK 

Harris  Trust  Bldg.  -  Chicago 
Belmont  House    -     Victoria,  B.  C. 


Since 


1889 


O    A  Strong  Canadian  Company 

EXCELSIOR 

m   Insurance  |    |  F  F  Company  \ 
Head  Office  :    Toronto,  Canada 


gj^^AFALLSJOURlSTs^ 


YOU  will  add  to  your  pleasure  and 
comfort     when    you    visit    Niagara 
Falls,    by   stopping   at  Hotel   Lenox 
in  Buffalo. 

Quietly  situated,  yet  very  convenient 
to  business,  theatre,  and  shopping  <Ms- 
tricts,    and   Niagara   Falls   Boulevard. 

A  comfortable,  modern  hotel,  com- 
plete in  appointments  and  service. 
Every  room  an  outside  room.  Excep- 
tional cuisine.  European  plan.  Rates 
from    ^2.'50    per   day. 

Buffalo  is  the  western  gateway  of 
the  fatnous  Empire  Tours.  Write  for 
Road  Guides,  Maps,  Hotel  Booklet,  etc. 
Motorists  follow  Main  Street  or  Dela- 
ware Avenue  to  North  Street. 
NORTH  STREET  AT  DELAWARE  AVE. 
C.  A.  MINER,  Managing  Director 


British  America  Assurance  G>. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Assets  over  $4,300,000.00 

File,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Intunnea 
Head  Offices  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  SU.  Toronto 


Business  &  Investments 
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BONDS  AND  STOCKS 

CONTINUE  STEADY  RISE 


THE  FIGURES  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,1922, 
show  a  serious  decline  in  revenue  and 
an  increase  of  $73,000,000  in  the  net 
national  debt  or  an  average  of  more  than 
$6,000,000  each  month.  There  seems 
little  likelihood  of  Canada  being  able  to 
make  a  start  on  the  wiping  out  of  this 
debt  during  the  present  year.  There  will 
be  a  substantial  surplus  of  ordinarj' 
revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  but 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  drains  on 
the  treasury  for  railway  deficits. 

This  past  fiscal  year  the  great  main- 
stay of  revenue — customs  duties — dropped 
more  than  $58,000,000  as  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  of  1921,  the  total  being 
down  to  $103,420,451  as  against  $162,812, 
951.  War  tax  revenue  showed  the  ex- 
pected decrease  in  business  profits  tax 
from  $37,601,511  to  $22,680,383,  a  drop 
of  $15,000,000,  and  inland  revenue  showed 
a  drop  of  about  $4,000,000,  to  $72,628,564. 
The  income  tax,  as  was  generally  ex- 
pected, showed  a  very  heavy  increase, 
of  almost  $40,000,000,  up  from  $38,814,496 
to  $78,392,562.  This  fell  $18,000,000 
short  of  covering  the  decline  in  customs 
duties.  Looking  toward  the  future  it  is 
recognized  that  the  income  tax  revenue 
will  show  a  considerable  drop  for  the 
New  Year  owing  to  changed  conditions 
and  the  business  prQfits  tax  is  cut  off 
altogether,  although  for  several  years  to 
come  there  will  be  payments  made  of  a 
substantial  amount.  Customs  duties  may 
not  decline  much  further  and  late  in  the 
year  if  business  improves  should  begin  to 
work  up  a  little.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  ad  valorem  duties  were  very  much 
higher  than  normal  for  years  past,  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  merchandise,  and  even 
if  the  volume  of  imports  returns  the  cus- 
toms duties  will  not  be  much  more  than 
half  what  they  were  under  inflated  price 
conditions. 

The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1922  showed  a  total  of  $371,519, 
454,  with  expenditure  of  $324,758,377 
leaving  a  surplus  on  ordinary  accounts  of 
neariy  $47,000,000.  For  the  previous 
year  the  revenue  was  $451,366,029  and  the 
expenditure  $357,515,278,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  neariy  $94,000,000  on  ordinary 
accounts.  Thus  the  expenditure  has  de- 
clined only  $33,000,000  where  the  revenue 
declined  nearly  $80,000,000.  The  new 
finance  minister  will  require  to  find  new 
sources   of  revenue   or  to   cut   down   the 


estimates  for  the  year  much  farther  than 
has  been  done  in  the  figures  presented  to 
the  House. 

West  More  Optimistic  Now 

AFTER  THE  rather  downcast  senti- 
ment that  seemed  to  prevail  in 
Western  Canada  for  several  months  this 
year  there  appears  to  be  a  change  of 
opinion  as  spring  opens  up.  Part  of  this 
is  due  to  the  improved  prices  for  grain 
which  carry  with  them  some  encourage- 
ment that  the  new  crop  will  benefit  also. 
Then  the  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  have  been  providing  aid  for  a 
large  number  of  farmers  in  the  dry  areas, 
and  apart  from  these  agencies  the  banks 
are  taking  care  of  their  customers  in  the 
way  of  financing  the  seed  for  the  new 
planting.  The  reports  show  moisture 
conditions  favorable  and  excellent  pro- 
gress in  fall  rye.  Where  feed  was  avail- 
able live  stock  has  come  through  the 
winter  well  but  in  other  places  the  losses 
have  been  heavy. 

General  business  conditions  are  rather 
"spotty"  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  the 
United  States.  The  anticipation  of  season- 
able spring  business  was  rather  marred  by 
the  continuance  of  cool  weather  which 
checked  buying.  Another  element  has 
entered  into  the  relations  of  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  with  the  retailers,  and  that 
is  a  feeling  that  more  caution  must  be 
observed  in  extending  credits.  Some 
wholesalers  especially,  who  have  been 
fairly  liberal  in  accepting  orders  and 
making  deliveries  of  merchandise  on  the 
usual  extended  payment  plan,  are  pulling 
in  and  refusing  in  many  instances  to  ' 
accept  orders  and  ship  goods  except  on  a 
cash  basis.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
safe  policy  to  adopt,  but  where  the 
transition  is  a  sharp  one  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business  becomes  dislocated 
and  will  take  some  time  to  readjust 
itself.  On  the  whole  there  appears  to  be 
a  slightly  better  sentiment  and  an  im- 
proved feeling  toward  placing  orders  under 
the  old  basis  of  three  to  six  months  in 
advance  of  the  season. 

A  Railway  Optimistic  Ray 

PROBABLY  by  the  time  this  is  being 
read  the  Minister  of  Railways,  Hon.  W. 
C.  Kennedy,  £,  will  have  delivered  his 
speech  on  the  railway  situation  in  Canada 
and  the  couijtry  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  judge  exactly  how  far  in  the  mud  of 


The  Gamble  of  German  Marks 

WARNING  has  been  given  repeatedly  in  these  columns  against  treating  the 
buying  of  Gervian  marks  as  an  investment.  This  was  condemned  when  the 
m.ark  was  worth  slightly  more  than  one  cent,  which  was  then  only  1/23  of  the 
original  value,  23.8  cents.  Since  that  time  the  nvark  has  been  falling  almost 
steadily,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  is  quoted  at  .33  or  1/3  of  a  cent,  that  is  barely 
1/70  of  the  original  value.  The  buying  of  the  mark  is  a  gamble  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  bought,  of  course,  on  the  theory  that  because  it  was  once  worth  about  twenty- 
four  cents  it  is  certain  to  recover  a  great  deal  of  the  original  value  running  up 
perhaps  to  several  cents  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  This  was  the  talk  when 
the  mark  tvas  over  one  cent  in  value,  and  it  was  repeated  when  it  was  tvjo- 
thirds  of  a  cent,  and  again  when  it  fell  to  one-half  cent.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
form  of  pin-chase  at  best.  The  buyer  may  find  it  drop  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent, 
or  even  less,  and,  be  forced  to  dispose  of  it  at  less  than  he  paid  for  it.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  it  will  ever  recover  m.ueh  of  its  original  value.  The  printing  presses 
have  been  too  bi'sy.  .Now  comes  a  suggefstion  frotn  M.  Loucheur,  foivner  Minister 
of  Liberated  Regions,  who  says  that  the  substitution  of  new  money  for  depreciated 
currency  in  Germany  and  other  countries  is  the  only  hope  for  reorganizing  their 
jumbled  finances.  Germany's  125,000,000,000  marks,  he  says,  ought  to  be  trans- 
formed to  fine  or  six  billions.  This  would  cut  down  the  mark  to  one-twevty- 
fifth  or  one-tiventieth  its  chance  of  coming  back  to  the  original  value.  This 
would  not  leave  much  margin  for  a  gamble. 


Brogue  Shoes    1 


are  masterpieces  of  1 
the  English  Boot-  1 
maker's  craft.  1 

i 

\ 

\ 
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An  Ideal  Shoe 
for  Spring 

Made  of  solid  tan  or 
black  willow  calf  — 
waterproof  —  with 
heavy    welted    soles. 

Wholesale  Canadian  Represenlatines: 

British  Products 
Company 

384  Yonge  St.  TORONTO 

Phone  Adel.  6430 
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Why    Build? 

When  you  can  buy  a  ready-built 
summer  cottage  (1511^"  x  31'»")  of 
five  rooms,  including  a  living  room 
19'  X  9'6"  and  roomy  verandah  19' 
X  8'.  for  $699.05,  F.O.B.  Brantford. 

Brantford 
Sectional   Cottages 

Are  fabricated  in  our  own  factory — 
shipped  in  sections  with  full  instruc- 
tions. You  can  erect  one  yourself 
in  a  few  days.  It  is  complete  includ- 
ing hardware,  winiiow  and  door 
screens,    etc. 

We  can  supply  any  size  cottasre 
you  desire  from  one  room  up.  Wnt« 
for  plans  and  literature  to  Dept.  *'S." 

Schultz    Bros.    Co.,    Limited 

Brantford.  Canada 
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deficits  the  National  Railway  System 
has  dragged  it — and  is  likely  to  drag  it  for 
several  years  to  come.  In  the  meantime 
definite  figures  have  been  issued  covering 
the  actual  cost  of  operating  the  various 
groups  of  railways  during  1921,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  just  what  the 
deficits  on  operation  have  been,  not  taking 
into  account  "capital"  expenditure  and 
interest  charges  on  outstanding  securities. 

It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  note  that 
where  in  1920  there  was  a  net  deficit  of 
$31,796,033  in  operation,  this  had  been 
reduced  to  $10,480,283  for  1921,' a  gain  of 
more  than  $21,000,000.  This  is  so  far  to 
the  good.  Taking  the  individual  roads 
it  is  seen  that  the  Canadian  National  or 
old  C.  N.  R.  road  as  it  was,  cut  down  its 
deficit  from  $16,440,000  to  $6,574,000. 
The  Canadian  Government  Railways, 
mainly  the  Intercolonial  and  the  National 
Transcontinental,  reduced  their  deficits 
from  $10,449,000  to  $5,587,000.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  relatively  the  worst 
of  all  in  losses,  reduced  the  deficit  in 
operation  from  $10,134,000  to  $3,997,000. 
The  Grand  Trunk  in  operation  alone 
showed  a  surplus  of  $5,678,000  as  com- 
pared with  $5,228,000  the  previous  year, 
but  ran  far  below  par  when  interest  and 
dividend  charges  had  been  met. 

Taking  a  percentage  comparison,  the 
Canadian  Government  Lines  dropped 
from  123  to  113  per  cent,  representing  the 
ratio  of  expenses  to  revenue;  the  Grand 
Trunk  from  93.5  to  92.6  per  cent.;  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  from  170.3  to  124 
per  cent,  and  the  Canadian  National  from 
125.2  to  109.7  per  cent. 

These  percentages  are  in  rather  sharp 
contrast  with  the  ratio  shown  bythe  C.P.  R 
of  80.9  per  cent.  The  improvement, 
however,  is  a  little  glint  of  light  on  a  rather 
discouraging  situation,  but  one  that  must 
be  faced  resolutely  with  higher  revenue 
drawn  from  one  source  or  other  in  order  that 
our  national  credit  may  not  be  injured 
when  we  come  to  call  upon  the  New  York 
or  London  markets  for  our  next  big 
outside  loan. 

The  situation,  indeed,  reaches  far  more 
widely  than  this.  An  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  the  country's  financial  situation 
that  a  recurrence  for  any  length  of  time  of 
$100,000,000  deficits  on  our  railways 
might  exert,  would  tend  to  injure  the 
standing  of  all  our  bonds  and  stocks 
abroad,  and  ultimately  affect  adversely 
their  values  in  this  country.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  a  courageous  and  states- 
manlike policy  must  be  developed  to 
relieve  our  railway  muddle. 

Rise  in  Bonds  and  Stocks 

A  MARKED  change  has  taken  place 
•^^■in  the  general  level  not  only  of  bonds 
but  of  preferred  and  common  stocks 
listed  on  the  Canadian  Exchanges  in  the 
last  few  months.  Theoretically  a  rise  in 
bond  prices  is  one  of  the  earliest  movements 
that  marks  an  upward  swing  in  security 
values,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  rise  in 
stocks.  The  former  is  the  signal  of  a 
decline  in  interest  rates  while  the  latter 
partakes  not  only  of  this  feature  but 
usually  can  be  counted  on  as  a  forerunner 
of  improved  business  conditions,  if  not 
actually  experienced,  at  least  in  evidence 
in  the  near  future. 

The  definite  rise  in  stocks  started  about 
the  last  week  in  March,  and  followed  an 
earlier  one  in  New  York.  It  had  been 
predicted  that  the  Canadian  Exchanges 
would  lag  three  to  six  months  behind  New 
York,  just  as  the  market  was  boiling  in 
Canada  months  after  the  turn  had  come 
in  New  York.  Here  again,  as  in  so  many 
directions,  theories  have  proved  false: 
Canadian  markets  did  not  long  withstand 
the  alluring  influences  of  the  rising  tide 
across  the  border. 

The  earlier  movement  wa.s  for  the  most 
part  a  professional  one  where  the  broker 
was  trying  out  the  public,  in  a  coaxing 
manner.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
draw  the  line  between  a  manipulated 
market  and  one  that  is  the  result  of 
natural  'nvestment  desire.  The  earlier 
movements    came   in    the   public    utility 


securities,  as  these  seemed  to  offer  the 
most  definite  indication  that  the  worst 
had  passed  and  that  future  developments 
would  be  all  in  favor  of  improved  net 
earnings  and  guarantee  of  dividends.  As 
weeks  passed  and  individual  securities 
one  after  the  other  gave  evidence  of 
having  reached  the  bottom  in  the  way  of 
adverse  conditions  for  their  particular 
commodities,  confidence  revived  in  one 
after  the  other.  The  better  conditions 
in  the  textile  industry  and  the  comparative 
strength  shown  by  the  mills  after  they  had 
absorbed  heavy  inventory  losses  probably 
was  the  first  real  tonic  administered  to  the 
industrial  market.  The  favorable  results 
that  Canadian  industrials  showed  in 
retaining,  for  the  most  part,  their  dividend 
payments  also  acted  as  a  general  stimulus. 
Even  the  paper  stocks,  that  some  felt 
would  show  no  revival  for  years,  suddenly 
came  to  life  and  with  few  exceptions 
registered  marked  gains  early  in  April. 
The  favorable  reaction  in  the  case  of 
these,  after  the  heavy  blows  the  industry 
had  received  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  many  disappointments  to  the  share- 
holders, has  been  little  short  of  remark- 
able, and  indicates  that  a  strong  faith 
still  exists  among  investors  in  the  future 
of  this  industry  apart  altogether  from 
the  substantial  improvement  that  un- 
doubtedly ha?  taken  place  in  the  market 
prospects  for  newsprint  and  other  papers 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months. 

Some  Strong  Gains 

GENERALLY  speaking,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  break  away  from  the 
high  yields  that  could  be  obtained  by 
investment  in  most  of  the  common  and 
preferred  stocks,  so  much  so  that  a  few 
months  ago  a  yield  of  ten  to  twelve  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  junior  securities,  while  many  pre- 
ferred stocks,  reasonably  assured  as  to 
dividend,  could  be  purchased  to  bring  a 
return  of  ten  per  cent.  Those  days,  it 
would  appear,  have  passed  away  once 
more,  and  the  tendency  now  is  for  common 
stocks,  where  dividends  look  certain,  to 
drop  below  ten  per  cent,  and  to  reach  a 
level  of  about  eight  per  cent.,  with  pre- 
ferred stocks  reaching  out  to  their  former 
levels  of  six  to  seven  per  cent. 

Among  the  gains  since  the  first  of  the 
year  in  well  known  securities  have  been 
the  following:  Abitibi,  17  points;  Asbes- 
tos (common),  20  points;  Brazilian,  22 
points;  Brompton,  5  points;  Car  & 
Foundry,  5  points;  Canada  Cement,  7 
points;  Canadian  Converters,  10  points; 
Canadian  Pacific,  21  points;  Dominion 
Glass,  6  points;  Dominion  Textile,  15 
points;  Lake  of  the  Woods,  10  points; 
Laurentide,  13  points;  Ogilvie  Flour,  43 
points;  Ottawa  Power,  11  points;  Quebec 
Railway,  5  points;  Spanish  River,  common, 
14  points;  preferred  15  points;  Steel  of 
Canada,  12  points;  St.  Lawrence  Flour, 
14  points;  Wabasso  Cotton,  10  points; 
Wayagamack,  9  points. 

Watch  World  Conditions 

CANADA  must  keep  its  eye  on  world 
conditions  as  influencing  to  a  great 
extent  its  own  business  prosperity.  Ref- 
erences have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  the  necessity  of  European  credits 
being  provided  by  the  United  States  if 
the  movement  of  commerce,  that  was 
checked  so  seriously  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  or  so,  is  to  resume  again 
in  any  great  volume.  It  is  gratifying, 
then,  to  note  that  a  very  significant  event 
took  place  in  April  in  the  New  York  bond 
market  when  a  Czecho-Slovakia  offering 
of  $14,000,000  of  bonds,  maturing  in  1951, 
and  giving  an  8.30  per  cent,  yield,  was 
rapidly  absorbed.  Simultaneously  with 
the  offering  in  New  York  was  one  of  £2,800.- 
000  of  the  same  republic  in  London,  and 
£500,000  in  Amsterdam.  The  proceeds 
are  to  be  used  for  internal  public  improve- 
ments, and  funds  covering  interests  are 
to  be  remitted  weekly  to  London  and  New 
York  to  be  held  for  payments  that  be- 
come due. 


New  Issue,  $2,000,000.  Capital  Stock. 
The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada. 
8%  dividends  for  36  consecutive  years. 


Honorable  Financing 

THERE  is  no  finer  record  of  honorable  financing 
in  Canada  than  that  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Canada. 

Not  a  share  of  bonus  or  watered  stock  has  ever  been 
issued. 

Most  of  the  Company's  shares  have  realized  a  premium 
— none  sold  under  par — and  every  dollar  of  premiums 
has  been  invested  in  plant  and  equipment. 

Reserves  and  surplus  of  over  $22,000,000  have  been 
built  up,  thus  relieving  present  revenues  of  interest 
and  dividend  charges  of  nearly  a  million  a  year. 

Dividends  at  the  rate  of  8*^  have  been  paid  for  36 
consecutive  years. 

Price  at  market  to  yield  about  7.50%. 

Telephone  or  telegraph  your  orders  at  our  expense. 
Write  for  further  particulars  if  desired. 

Before  you  invest,  consult  us. 

T^milius  Tarvis  &  Co. 

Established  1891  C/  LIMITED 


Established  2891 

Ottawa 
New  York 


103  Bay  St. 

Toronto 


LIMITED 

Montreal 
London  En^ 
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1      The 
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7%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

1                                               of  the 

\ 

Canadian    Paperboard  Co. 

1 

I                                              Limited 

1 

Constitute  a  sound  investment  because — 

i 

[-                     1.    The     Compiinv     manufactures     a     product 

- 

=                           essential  in  modern  business,  with  an  ever- 

I 

=                           expanding    mailiet. 

z 

=                    2.  The  Compan.v  is  the  largest  manufacturer 

:                           of  paperboard    in   Canada. 

£                     3.   The    management    is   in    charge   of   capable 

~ 

■                          men  of  long  experience   in   the  bU8lne.>i.s. 
:                    4.   Fixed  assets  are  more  than   two  and  one- 
=                          half  limes  the  bond  issue. 
E                      6.   Average     annual     earnings     available     for 
=                           bond     interest     for     the     past     four     fiscal 
H                           years  have   been   over  three  times  interest 
E                           requirements  on   the    present   issue. 

I 

PRICE:    95.50  and  Interest,  Yielding  Over 

~i 

7  l-2'/c  Per  Annum 

;                                   Write  for  full  particulan. 

q 

i    Qinadian  Debentures 

= 

Corporation  Limited 

E 

Established   MQIO 

; 

36  KING  ST- EAST                          TORONTO 

^ 
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Wilful 
Destruction 


A  HIGH  YIELD— 61^  PER  CENT. 

A  Long  Terni--20  Years 

Where  else  can  the  investor  find  a  bond  offering  him  all  the  inherent 
strength  that  is  present  in  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  and  earning 
6%   per  cent,  for  a  term  of  twenty  years? 

Secured  by  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate,  government  bonds  and 
municipal  debentures;  protected  by  careful  selection  and  administra- 
tion; safe-guarded  by  a  trust  fund  that  is  administered  by  a  com- 
petent trust  company,  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  have  great  intrinsic 
merit  as  an  ideal   investment. 

Two  of  their  attractive  features  are  the  high  interest  return—the 
highest   consistent  with   safety — and  the   convenient   term. 

Particulars  of  an  offering  now  being  made  and  the  answers  to  your 
questions  atout  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  are  contained  In  a  Iwolilet 
■■Dollar  for  Dollar."    a  copy  of  which  will  he  sent  on   rxiuest. 

Municipal  Bankers  Corporation  Limited 


Sir    William     Hearst,     K.C.M.G.,     K.C..     L.L.O. 

Prime    Minister    of    Ontario.    1914-19. 

Hon.    George    Gordon 

Director,   Banl(  of  N'ova   Scotia. 

W.    H.    Gregory 

Mayor,    City    of    Stratfoni. 

D.     H.     McCaugherty 

Chairman.    Hydro- Electric    Commission,    Toroato    tp. 

Daniel  Quinlan 

Treasurer.    County    of    SImcoe. 

Harold   W.   Shapley 
Member   of    legal    firm    Osier,    Hoskln    and   Harootirt. 

Sir   John    WiMison.    K.B.,    L.L.D. 

President.    Municipal   Bankers*    Corporation.    X<lmlted. 
Hon.    Frank    Carrel 
Dlrectoi    Prudential    Trust   Corporatloa. 


Dr.     R.    J.    Sprott.    O.O.S..    L.D.8. 

Vice-President,    Ontario    Dental    Society. 

John   McClelland 

President.    Wellington    Company. 

Honourable    A.    Turgeon 

President,    Legislative    Council    Province    of    Quebec 

Major  General   Sir  David   Watson,    K.C.B..   C.M.G. 

Director.    Prudential    Tnist    Corporation. 

Percy    Hurd,    M.P. 

Managing   Director,    Canadian    Gazette,    London,    Eng. 

D.    W.    Walls 

Manufacturer. 
W.    Tyrie   Stevens 
President,    Canadian  Bond  Corporation  of  New  York. 
Col.    W.    N.    Ponton,    K.C. 
Solicitor,    Bank    of    Montreal.    BellevlUe. 

J.   T.    Ross. 
Director,    Royal   Bank   of   Canada. 


BONDS  OFFERED  BY  UNDERWRITERS 
GORDON  &  WALLS,  33-35  Victoria  Street,  Torohto 


CANADA'S      LEADING      HOTEL 


700  Rooms 
500  with  bath 


Dominion  Square       -       Montreal 


European  plan 
exclusively 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shoopinR  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
urisurpassed.  One  block  from  Canadian  Pacific  (Windsor  Station),  and  five 
minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure)  and  Canadian  National  Stations. 
Headquarters   for  conventions. 

Rates  and  booklet  on  application  to  the  Manager. 
Cable  Address  "WindreaV 


This  is  the  first  loan  placed  in  the 
United  States  for  a  Central  European 
republic,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  this  bond  issue  gives  encouragement 
for  the  expectation  that  other  portions  of 
war-torn  Europe  will,  like  this  new 
republic,  pull  themselves  together  and  be 
able  to  arrange  financial  terms  that  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  money  markets 
of  London  and  New  York.  The  credit 
that  Czecho-Slovakia  has  won  through 
the  new  loan  cannot  but  help  materially 
in  re-establishing  prosperous  trade  con- 
ditions. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Ouestion — Would  you  consider  thehonds 
of  the  Pedlar  People,  Oxhawa,  a  safe  in- 
vestment'!—  H.  E.  A.,  Ottawa,  Out. 

Answer — The  Pedlar  People  bonds  are 
an  attractive  offering  and  are  well  secured. 
If  you  wish  to  vary  your  holdings,  there 
are  a  number  of  stocks  in  addition  to  Gov- 
ernment bonds  in  which  you  can  invest 
with  profit.  Consumers  Gas,  MacKay 
Pref ;  Canada  Permanent  Mortgage,  Can- 
ada Landed.  Generally  speaking,  we  do 
not  advise  the  investment  of  a  large 
amount  in  any  one  industrial  security  by 
a  woman,  who  is  solely  dependent  upon 
dividends  for  income. 

Question — Will  you  give  me  an  opinion 
regarding  the  following  stocks.  Brazilian, 
Quebec  Railway,  Consolidated  Smelters, 
and  Winnipeg  Electric. — W.  C,  Annapolis 
Royal,  N.S. 

Answer — As  speculations  each  of  the 
securities  you  mention  possesses  some 
attraction.  The  basic  position  of  trac- 
tions is  gradually  improving.  Brazilian 
has  the  prospect  of  dividends  at  some  time 
— near  or  remote — constantly  before  it. 
Brazilian  as  well  as  Quebec  and  Winnipeg 
Railway,  offer  the  possibility  of  profit, 
but  the  purchaser  must  be  prepared  for  a 
hold. 

Consolidated  Smelters  has  completed 
one  of  the  biggest  years  in  its  history  and 
the  stock  bill  no  doubt  reflects  this  situa- 
tion. Whether  this  will  lead  to  an  early 
restoration  of  dividends  we  cannot  say 
but  the  stock  offers  possibilities  at  present 
levels. 

Ouestion — Would  you  advise  for  in- 
vestment the  purchase  of  Mount  Royal 
Hotel  or  English  Electric  or  would  it  be 
preferable  to  buy  C.P.R.  or  Bell  Telephone 
at  present  prices'!  Can  you  suggest  any 
other  industrial  as  a  good  buy  at  presenf! 
Subscriber,  Smiths  Falls,  Ont. 

Answer — Either  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
or  English  Electric  are  attractive  specula- 
tive investments,  but  would  not  advise 
you  to  put  more  than  $1,000  of  your  $5,000 
in  each.  These  are  new  productions  and 
have  yet  to  prove  themselves.  Both  Bell 
Telephone  and  C.P.R.  possess  more  at- 
traction, and  are  readily  marketable. 
Of  course  utilities  and  industrials  are  sub- 
ject to  various  influences  which  may  re- 
flect adversely  upon  their  market  po.sition. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  gilt-edged  and 
for  this  reason  we  would  suggest  spread- 
ing your  money  around.  Other  listed  se- 
curities which  offer  a  substantial  yield 
with  a  good  wide  margin  of  security  are 
Canada  Cement,  pref.,  Canadian  Gener- 
al Electric,  pref.,  MacKay,  common  and 
preferred,  Consumers  Gas  and  Steel  of 
Canada.  If  you  require  absolute  security 
of  both  principal  and  interest,  there  are  of 
course  government  bonds. 

Ouestion — Would  you  consiStr  he  7 
per  cent  First  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills 
Ltd.  a  good  investmenf! — I.M.  Orangeville. 

Answer — The  issue  to  which  you  refer 
is  presumably  that  which  was  placed 
on  the  market  exactly  a  year  ago  at  a 
price  of  about  $91  and  accrued  interest. 
This  gave  a  yield  at  that  time  of  about 
7.90  per  cent. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  bus- 
iness has  been  improving  recently  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  danger  that  the  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred  will  be  passed,  and 
our  Montreal  financial  representative 
believes  it  is  likely  that  the  dividend  on 
the  common  will  be  maintained. 

The  7  per  cent,  first  refunding  mortgage 
sinking  fund  bonds  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  are  not  listed; 
therefore  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
brokerage  house  with  whom  you  deal  as 
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to  what  price  you  pay,  and  it  also  depends 
upon  this  price  and  the  consequent  yield 
as  to  whether  this  would  be  considered  a 
good  investment. 

We  would  consider  it  a  safe  investment, 
and  the  question  of  yield  will  depend  on 
the  price  which  your  broker  asks  you  to 
pay.  It  is  difficult  in  the  case  of  these 
unlisted  securities  to  ascertain  the  exact 
price,  as  this  may  fluctuate  from  week  to 
week,  and  as  there  is  not  usually  a  wide 
market  for  unlisted  securities  the  price 
received  and  the  price,  paid  depend  a 
great  deal  upon  the  urgent  need  of  the 
seller  to  convert  a  security  into  cash; 
and  upon  how  keen  the  desire  of  the  pur- 
cha.ser  is  to  buy. 

Ouestion — What   is    your    opinion    of 
General  Motors  as  a  speculation"!— F. J. W^ 
London,  Ont. 

Answer — We  see  no  prospects  of  im- 
mediate and  substantial  appreciation  in 
the  market  price  of  General  Motors.  If 
you  care  to  wait  you  will  in  all  probability 
profit  eventually. 

Question — /  would  like  to  know  the 
standing  of  the  Ontario  Equitable  Lifi 
and  Accident  Assurance  Co.  of  Waterloo. 
Is  it  safe  to  insure  withl^A.  D.,  Toronto. 

Answer — The  Ontario  Equitable  Lif< 
and  Accident  Insurance  Company,  carries 
the  statutory  deposits  with,  and  is 
licensed  by,  the  Ontario  Government. 
It  is  safe  to  insure  with.  For  a  young 
company  Ontario  Life  has  made  remark- 
able progress. 

Ouestion — What  do  you  think  about 
investing  $1,000  in  any  bank  stock  or  CP.R. 
at  present  prices'! — C.P.,  Hamiota,  Man. 

Answer — The  bank  stocks  are  attrac- 
tive investments  at  present  prices.  Of 
course  the  Merchants  Bank  affair  has  dis- 
turbed public  confidence  to  some  extent, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Canadian  chartered  banks  are  care- 
fully and  conservatively  managed.  At 
current  prices  yields  averaging  around 
7  per  cent,  are  obtainable.  We  would  re- 
commend Home,  Standard,  Union,  Tor- 
onto, Montreal.  In  fact  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  choice  as  an  investment. 
We  recommend  C.P.R.  although  we  can 
see  little  prospect  of  any  broad  apprecia- 
tion until  conditions  have  been  materially 
bettered. 

Question — /  held  some  stock  in  the 
Premier  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  Some 
of  the  shareholders  have  recently  received 
offers  for  their  stock  from  a  U.S.  firm. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  sell  if  I 
get  a  good  offer'! — A.K.,  New  Lowell,  Ont. , 

Answer — If  you  can  get  your  purchase  j 
price  from  the  Chicago  Company  we  be-  '. 
iieve  it  would  be  in  your  best  interest  to  , 
sell.  The  small  tire  companies  are  goingj 
to  experience  some  drastic  competition 
in  the  near  future  which  will  go  hard  with 
those  not  firmly?  'tablished. 

Question — /  would  like  your  opinion 
of   the   following    stocks:  Brompton    Pulp 
and   Paper  Co.,  common.  Steel  Company^ 
of  Canada  and  Dryden   Paper  Company, 
common. — N.E.M.,  Ottawa. 

Answer — Brompton  common.  Steel  of 
Canada  and  Dryden,  common,  all  possess 
attraction  at  present  market  levels.  The 
paper  industry  seems  to  be  picking  up. 
but  whether  prices  are  to  be  further  re- 
duced or  not  is  open  to  question.  We 
are  inclined  to  look  for  still  lower  prices, 
and  in  that  event  there  can  be  little  pros- 
pect of  a  broad,  immediate  rise  in  the  paper 
stocks,  but  for  a  hold  they  seem  to  offer 
the  possibility  of  profit. 

Steel  of  Canada  common,  is  paying  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.,  and  has 
done  so  during  the  past  difficult  year  or  so. 
There  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  these  dividends  will  be  continued 
but  the  steel  industry  has  not  yet  begun  to 
reflect  any  distinct  betterment.  The  pre- 
ferred is  the  better  investment. 


Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  Canadian 
industrial  investments  (if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed)  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor,  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine. 
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A' 


S  A  FLORID  woman  stepped  from  an 
elevator  on  the  mezzanine  floor  and 
started  toward  the  grouped  chairs  and 
lounges,  she  checked  for  a  minute  and  stood 
looking  at  Delilah,  a  hungry  fascination  in  her 
pale  blue  eyes.  She  was  like  a  famished  boy 
with  his  nose  pasted  against  the  window  of  a  confection- 
er's shop. 

The  younger  woman's  lithe  figure  rested  in  lines  of  grace 
on  a  lounge;  an  introspective  contentment  lurked  in  the 
dark  brooding  eyes.  And  how  perfectly  gowned  the  girl 
was;  perfection  of  simplicity  enriched  by  texture  cf  cloth. 

Then  the  stout  wcman,  with  an  inward  sigh,  pasted  for- 
ward and  greeted  Delilah. 

"May  I  sit  here,  Mrs.  Owen?"  she  asked,, a  motherly 
smile  bringing  her  face  out  of  its  ordinariness. 

"Of  corr.se,  Mrs.  Wicks;"  and  Delilah  made  room  for  her. 

"You  are  beautiful  to-day,  dear— beautiful!"  the  florid 
woman  said  affectionately.  "I  get  so  lonesome  for  com- 
panionship that  when  I  find  you  it's  like  nestling  up  to  a 
bouquet  of  violets  or  rofes." 

"I  get  lonesome,  too,"  Delilah  admitted.  "In  a  hotel 
this  way  one  knows  nobody,  and  my  husband  is  busy  al- 
ways— or  thinks  he  is." 

"Husbands  are  not  good  ccirpanions,  are  they,  Mrs. 
Owen?  Mr.  Wicks  thinks  only  of  his  race  hordes;  of 
course  they  take  a  lot  of  looking  after — one  can't  ray  any- 
thing; but  I  do  get  lonesome." 

Delilah  turned  a  gleaming  smile  on  the  short  florid 
woman:  "And  yet  I  get  tired  of  Stewart.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  in  men,  but  they  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  re- 
membering something  one  has,  or  has  not  done." 

"And  you  can  wear  jewels,  Mrs.  Owen;"  with  a  pudgy 
hand  Mrs.  Wicks  patted  the  blie-white  diamonds  on  Del- 
ilah's fingers. 


By    W.    A.    FRASER 
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"And  that  plain  gold  band  you  wear  just  suits  you.  I 
think  all  men  love  a  motherly  woman — women  do,  too." 

A  mental  hunger  suffused  the  weak  blue  eyes  of  the 
little  woman.  "Ah,  dear,  that's  just  the  cruelty  of  life; 
if  I  only  had  children  I  wouldn't  get  lonesome.  Here's 
Mr.  Wicks,"  she  continued,  as  a  tall,  gaunt,  hard-faced 
man  advanced,  his  hawk-like  eyes  searrfiing  the  corridor 
for  something.     At  his  side  was  a  slim  little  man. 

THE  brusque  manner  of  Wicks  repelled  Delilah.  It 
w  as  as  if  Fate  had  said  to  her,  "I'll  furnish  you  abid- 
ing pre  of  of  the  void  of  affection  in  the  little  woman's 
life." 

Wicks  was  in  an  unpleasant  mood,  for  he  had  been  trail- 
ing h's  wife  and  the  room  key.  He  wanted  a  set  of  racing 
colons  she  had  been  making,  and  Was  in  a  hurry  to  get  down 
to  the  track. 

"This  is  Jockey  Soren,  Mrs.  Owen,"  Mrs.Wicks  said. 
"Will  you  wait  here,  Billy,  while  I  go  up  to  the  room  with 
Mr.  Wicks?" 

Scren  pat  down  beside  Delilah,  diffidently,  modestly. 
His  face  was  strangely  intellectual  for  a  jockey.  It  was 
the  pale,  thoughtful  face  of  an  overworked  student:  the 
constant  physical  wasting  to  make  weight  had  caused  this 
pinched  sombreness. 

Delilah  sensed  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  in  the  boy; 
and  when  she  caught  his  furtive  look  of  admiration  he 
blushed  like  a  girl.  They  chatted  droppingly  about  Mrs. 


Stirring  Racing  Yarn 


Wicks.    She  was  like  a  mother  to  him,  Soren 
said,  a  warmth  creeping  into  his  tired  voice. 
Presently   Mrs.   Wicks  and  her  husband  re- 
turned, and  Wicks  took  the  boy  away  with  him. 
"I've    been    making    a    new    set    of    racing 
silks,"  Mrs.  Wicks  told  Delilah.     "Our  colors 
are  light-blue  with  white  star  in  the  back.     My  husband 
has  a  superstition  that  he  doesn't  like  to  start  a  horse  in  a 
stake  race  with  colors  up  that  have  been  beaten." 

"He's  running  a  horse  to-day  then?"     Delilah  queried. 
"Yes — Viper." 

Delilah  gave  an  involuntary  shrug  to  her  shoulders. 
"Not  a  pleasant  nam^e,  is  it;  but  it's  odd." 

"Mr.  Wicks  names  his  horses  in  the  line  of  their  breed- 
ing if  he  can.  There  was  a  sire.  Marc  Antony,  in  this  No. 
4  family— the  great  Man  of  War  belongs  to  that  family, 
you  know.  He  named  one  filly  Cleopatra—"  Mrs. 
Wicks  gasped,  stared  at  Delilah  out  of  her  pale-blue  eyes, 
and  exclaimed:     "I've  got  it,  Mrs.   Owen!" 

Delilah,  rather  startled  by  this  erratic  shift,  fancied 
that  perhaps  the  stout  little  woman  had  got  something. 

"You  know,  dear,"  Mrs.  Wicks  continued,  "I've  been 
wondering  who  you  looked  like — somebody  that  I  had 
known;  but  I  know  now:  you  are  like  the  pictures  of  that 
beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  Cleopatra.  Isn't  it  funny!" 

"Droll,"  Delilah  commented.  "Sometimes  people  say 
I'm  like  a  movie  star  they've  seen,  but  to  be  like  a  queen 
— that's  lovely." 


'T  ASKED  my  husband  up  in  the  room  if  Vipe 
■*■  win  to-day,"  Mrs.  Wicks  confided:   "I  wante^ 


per  would 
wanted  to  tell 

you  so  that  you  could  have  a  bet  on  him;  but  he  says  that 
the  horse  didn't  work  well  this  morning,  and  that  he's 
not  going  to  back  h'm." 

DelHah's   nimble  mind   dropped  three  grains  of  salt  on 


Aj  ther  raced,  ihowliic  flat  asBliut  the  lower  Mid  •(  the  track,  the  chcatnnt  had  crept  up  till  li:i  head  nodded  at   the  baT'i  tail. 
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this  information.  The  hard  gray  <'y^'^ 
of  Wicks  were  the  eyes  of  a  liar;  the 
intense  selfishness  in  them  had  bctn 
so  manifest.  And  the  new  colors  to 
play  up  to  his  superstition!  that 
mfant  that  he  was  optimistic -was 
trying. 

She  was  possessed  of  no  moral  re 
criminations  against  the  frank-faced 
woman  at  her  side;  the  obliquity  had 
been  foisted  upon  Mrs.  Wicks  by  her 
husband.  He  was  a.«  forbidding, 
architecturally,  as  a  tall,  gaunt,  blast- 
ed oak  from  which  the  leaves  of 
human  feeling  had  departed  forever. 
The  woman's  intuition  that  was  ac- 
centuated in  Delilah  because  of  her 
vibrancy  had  told  her  all  this  with  one 
look  into  the  hard-faced  man's  gray- 
green  eyes.  The  brief  verbal  contact 
between  husband  and  wife  had  shown 
her  that  the  placid-faced  little  woman 
was  entirely  subservient. 

So    she    fyled  away  in  her  mind    ■ 
this  Viper  matter  marked  "to  be  in- 
vestigated at  the  track,"  somewhat 

as  a  pleasing  mental  recreation. 
"It's  too  bad,  really,  you  know," — 

the    little    woman    was     saying — "I 

was  sure  Viper  would  win  this  stake 

to-day.     He's    like    a    baby    to    me. 

When  he  was  born  his  mother  died, 

and  I  brought  him  up  on  the  bottle. 

Why,  he  used  to  come  into  the  kitchen 

in  our  little  place  down  in  Kentucky, 

and   nose   about  till   he  found  pieces 

of  bread.      He  was  a  weedy  little  runt 

naturally,    having   no    mother,    and 

my  husband  wanted  to — well,  didn't 

want  to  bother  raising  him,  you  see; 

but  he  was  so  lonely,  the  little  chap — • 

I  was  lonesome  too,  and,  now  when 

he  races,  if  he's  beaten,  you  know 

dear,  sometimes  I  find  my  eyes  wet. 

It's  silly,  isn't  it — just  over  a  horse?" 
"Lovely,"   and  Delilah  patted  the 

fat  arm;     "it's  lovely,  Mrs.  Wicks." 
''But  he's  a  nervous  horse;     I  guess  that's  because  he 

hadn't  a  mother  and  had  to  kind  of  look  out  for  himself 

when  he  was  a  little  chap.     We  have  an  apprentice  boy  in 

the  stable.  Bud  Jones,  and  Viper  won't  try  a  yard  for  him 

—just  sulks.    Father— that's  what  I    call  my   husband 

when  I  forget— thinks  Bud  Jones  must  've  beaten  Viper 

when  nobody  saw  him." 
"But  does  this  Jones  boy  ride  to-day?"   Delilah  queried 

casually. 

"No,  the  jockey  that  was  here,  Billy  Soren,  has  the 
mount,  and  Viper  likes  him.  Isn't  he  a  lovely  boy,  Mrs. 
Owen?  You  know  his  people  were  really  a  good  family; 
but  I  think  his  father  lost  all  their  money  racing— he  was 
an  awful  gambler— but  he's  dead  now.  This  little  lad 
IS  keeping  his  mother  and  sister,  and  is  saving  up  enough  to 
put  himself  through  college.    Isn't  that  manly?" 

r\ELILAH  was  glad  to  hear  this.  She  had  been  strange- 
^^  ly  attracted  to  the  boy;  nothing  that  he  had  said- 
just  atmosphere;  his  soft,  firm  voice,  his  straight  eyes— 
the  second  before  they  had  turned  away  in  trepidation 

And  Soren  is  honest,"  Mrs.  Wicks  declared.  "Some 
of  the  racmg  sharps  have  tried  to  make  Mr.  Wicks  believe 
the  boy  hasn't  tried  to  win  once  or  twice;  but  I  know  better. 
1  hey  want  to  get  him  away  from  us.  Once  he  didn't  win 
with  Viper  when  my  husband  had  bet  heavily  and  father 
was  suspicious ;  but  it  was  just  the  horse's  nerves,  I  know 
As  my  husband  says,  to-day  Viper  has  got  one  of  his  ugly 
moods  on.  It's  too  bad!  Father  is  firm  with  the  boys: 
of  course  men  who  don't  like  him  say  he's  harsh,  but  he 
isn  t,  just  firm.  He  knows  that  a  riding  boy  will  do  more 
for  you  If  he  likes  you  than  if  you  gave  him  money,  so  he 
had  me  ask  Billy  to  have  dinner  with  us  to-night.  You 
know  little  things  like  that  will  make  a  boy  try  to  win, 
don  t  you  think?" 

_  Delilah  did  think— many  things;  but  she  answered: 
I  should  say  with  a  boy  like  that  you  could  have  him 
with  you;     he's  such  a  little  gentleman." 
_      Oh  dear!  now  I  must  go,"  Mrs.  Wicks  said  regretfully. 
I  must  have  lunch;  then  I'm  going  to  the  course.    Are  you 
going  to  the  races,  Mrs.  Owen?" 
"I  may." 

"I  wish  we  could  sit  together  there,"  the  stout  lady  said 
hungrily.  "It  would  be  nice  if  Viper  did  win  to  have  some- 
body to  say  she  was  glad.  We  have  a  box  in  the  Grand 
Marid.  I  suppose  you  go  into  the  Club  Enclosure,"  and 
her  inoffensive  eyes  wandered  over  the  slim  figure  that  so 
evidently  belonged  amongst  the  well-gowned  aristocrats 

Yes,  Delilah  answered,  "but  I  haven't  been  here 
long,  and  know  very  few  people.  I'd  like  very  mUch  to 
join  you  in  your  box." 

"Thank  you— that's  nice:  now  I  must  go." 

Delilah's  eyes,  holding  an  amused  concentration,  foUow- 


"And  you  can  wear  jewels.  Mrs.  Owen:"  with  a  pud«y  hand  Mrs. 
Wicks     patted     the     blue-white     diamonds     on     Delilah's     fiiu;ers. 

ed  the  broad  receding  back  of  her  stout  friend.  Her  ready 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  had  not  been  due  entire'y  to 
the  prospect  of  felicitous  association  with  Mrs  Wicks; 
rather  to  a  mental  itching  to  assay  Father  Wicks's  inten- 
tions. She  would  like  to  thwart  the  foxy  old  tyrant  whom 
she  felt  sure  had  told  his  wife  a  lie  for  fear  she  would  con- 
vey stable  information  to  her.  Probably  by  the  time  the 
fourth  race  had  come  around  Mrs.  Wicks  would  know  de- 
finitely. 

The  Owens  drove  to  the  course  with  Jack  Andrews. 
\  As  they  sped  along  Owen  asked:  "And  how  is  Lady 
Gay,  Uncle— will  she  turn  the  trick  in  that  stake  to-day?" 

The  Man  from  the  Desert  pressed  his  toe  on  the  gas  and 
the  little  car  leapt  forward. 

"Notice  that,  son?"  the  patriarch  queried.  "Eliza- 
beth Ford  is  feelin'  right  spry,  ain't  she?  Well,  that's  jus' 
how  the  leetle  mare  feels  to-day;  she  was  jus'  like  that  this 
morning  in  her  gallop;  an'  when  Lady  Gay  's  like  that  you'll 
see  that  white  face  of  hers  comin'  up  the  stretch  an'  no 
hawse  lookin'  her  in  the  eye." 

"Do  you  know  a  horse  named  Viper,  Mr.  Andrews?" 
Delilah  asked. 

"Yes,  missis;  I  know  that  crazy  head;  if  he  could 
talk  he'd  give  you  a  pipe-dream  every  time  he  opened  his 
mouth.  Some  say  he's  a  dope  hawse,  'cause  he's  an 
in-an'-outer,  but  he  ain't;  he's  jus'  a  nut  that  when  he 
takes  it  inter  his  darn  head  to  run —  can  beat  many  a 
hawse." 

^^  "I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Wicks,"  Delilah  continued, 
"and  she  told  me  her  husband  wasn't  backing  him  to-day." 

'TpHIS  simple  statement  almost  brought  Elizabeth  Ford 
-*■  to  a  stand-still.  It  had  given  the  patriarch  a  little 
chill  of  apprehension  which  reacted  on  his  engineering. 

"Then  Wicks  thinks  he  can  win,"  the  patriarch  declar- 
ed emphatically.  "That  ol'  pirate  is  so  dang  crooked  that 
he  loads  Tubby  Wicks  up  with  wrong  tips  to  spread  around. 
I  know  the  old  cuss.  I  ain't  no  man  of  prayer  myself,  but 
if  I  was  as  dang  crooked  as  Wicks  is  I'd  go  inter  safe  crack- 
in'." 

"But  what's  the  difference.  Uncle,"  Owen  interjected 
— "you  don't  think  Viper  can  beat  the  little  mare,  do  you?" 

"He  never  see  the  day  he  could  beat  her  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile;  but  Wicks,  if  he  had  a  killin'  on,  he'd  jus' 
tell  a  couple  o'  the  other  jocks  they  could  dip  in  if  they'd 
rough  ride  the  one  he  had  to  beat— which  is  Lady  Gay." 

"Uncle,  Why  don't  you  draw  cards  with  him— get  a  little 
help  yourself  in  the  race?"     Owen  suggested. 

"There  ain't  nothin'  in  crooked  racin',  son — I've  raced 
hawses  long  enough  to  find  that  out;  besides,  if  the  two  of 
us  got  fightin'  some  outsider'd  spill  the  beans.  No,  straight 


racin'  with  the  bes'  hawse  to    win — 
that's  the  way." 

Stewart's  elbow  bored  into  Del- 
ilah's ribs,  and  a  happy  grin  6f  com- 
plete enjoyment  at  the  patriarch's 
verbal  morality  displayed  the  even, 
white  teeth. 

"You're  all  right.  Uncle,"  he  com- 
mented: "we'll  back  an  honest  little 
mare  to-day  an'  let  the  crooks  run 
for  Sweeny." 

"Yessir- jus'    like    that." 
Andrews  let  his  two  passengers  out 
at  the  Club  gate,  and  swung  his  car 
around  to  park  it  in  the  enclosure. 

When  they  entered  Delilah  said: 
"Walk  about  with  me  on  the  lawn, 
Stewart,  till  I  locate  Mrs.  Wicks  in 
her  box.  She  has  invited  us  to  sit 
with  her." 

"Good  Lord!"  Owen  objected; 
"I've  come  down  here  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing." 

"So  have  I,  Stewart— for  the  fun 
of  winning,  and  as  Daddy  Wicks  put 
himself  out  to  deceive  me,  I  would 
consider  it  a  scream  to  outwit  him." 
"Say,  girl,"  and  Stewart  gazed  at 
Delilah,  a  perplexed  frown  on  his 
face,  "you  ought  to  be  in  the  minin' 
game." 

"I  am.  I've  heard  nothing  else 
for  two  years  but  gold  ore,  rock  forma- 
tions, and  stock  flotations;  this 
new  game  has  some  life  to  it." 
"Well,  go  to  it." 
They  had  passed  through  the  en- 
trance leading  from  the  Club  Lawn, 
and  Delilah,  looking  up  toward  the 
tier  of  boxes  exclaimed:  "There's 
Mrs.  Wicks  in  No  11.  Are  you  com- 
ing up?  I'm  sure  you'll  like  Mr. 
Wicks,  if  he  appears,"  she  added  guile- 
lessly. 

"Like  to   murder  him,  from  what 
old  Jack  Andrews  says." 
The  florid  lady  was  delighted  when 
Delilah  joined  her;  she  said  so  three  times. 

Owen,  ever  restless,  a  D'Artagnan  in  the  pursuit  of  ad- 
venture, pilgrimaged  back  and  forth  through  Club  Lawn 
to  paddock,  and  back  to  the  assailment  of  the  Iron  Men 
for  the  first  two  races. 

It  was  after  the  third  race  that  Delilah  drew  Stewart's 
attention  to  the  silk  cord  dangling  from  his  buttonhole 
from  which  the  Club  disc  of  admission  had  disappeared. 

"Darn  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  lost  it  tearing  my  way 
through  the  mob  at  the  bettin'  machines.  Now  I  can't 
get  out  to  the  paddock  through  the  Lawn  gate.  I  know 
the  secretary — I  can  get  another  one." 

A  somberfaced  guardian  of  the  sacred  Club  Lawn  re- 
luctantly let  him  through  to  see  the  secretary. 

Inside  the  office  an  assistant  told  Owen  that  the  secre- 
tary was  out  but  would  be  in  in  a  minute. 

Owen  tilted  a  chair  back  against  the  wall  beside  an 
open  window  to  wait,  for  without  his  passport  his  freedom 
was  curtailed.  Suddenly  he  turned  his  ear  toward  the 
open  window.  A  rasping  voice  had  filtered  through  the 
casement  saying:  "I  want  you  to  work  this  commission, 
Dave.  Here's  a  thousand — Wicks's  jack;  string  it 
along  in  dif'rent  machines  so  the  smooth  sharks  won't 
catch  on.  They  know  I'm  Wicks's  bettin'  commissioner, 
and  if  they  see  me  put  this  jack  down  they'd  know  it  was 
stable  money — they'd  swamp  the  odds,  wouldn't  they?" 
"They  sure  would,  Taffy." 

"And  I'd  lose  my  job.  The  old  man's  put  everybody 
away  on  this  good  thing — told  'em  Viper  had  one  of  his 
ugly  streaks." 

"How'll  I   place  it?"     Dave  asked. 
"To  win — all  on  the  nose;     'cause  Viper  can't  lose  with 
Soren  in  the  saddle." 

AT  THAT  moment  the  secretary  came  bustling  into  his 
office,  and  when  Owen  explained  what  had  happened, 
handed  him  another  Club  badge,  telling  his  assistant  to 
tell  the  gate  keepers  to  take  up  the  lost  badge  carrying 
Mr.  Owen's  name,  if  presented. 

Owen  swung  out,  and  passed  into  the  paddock,  a  barrage 
of  conflicting  decisions  sweeping  his  mind.  The  recent 
happening  had  been  like  an  ordained  hunch:  losing  his 
badge,  which  seemed  bad  luck,  had  led  him  to  that  window 
through  which  had  filtered  reliable  information,  the  money 
talk,  that  would  have  influenced  nine  out  of  every  ten 
betters.  He  was  in  possession  of  secret  information;  on 
the  other  hand.  Jack  Andrews  was  positive  Lady  Gay 
could  win;  and  he  had  come  to  the  races  with  the  intention 
of  backing  Lady  Gay. 

He  found  Jack  Andrews  leaning  on  the  rail  that  enclosed 
the  Httle  circle  around  which  the  horses  engaged  in  the 
Speed  Stake  were  being  led  by  stable  boys.     He  touched 
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the  patriarch  on  the  arm,  and  together  they  moved  round 
to  the  far  side  of  the  circle  where  they  -.vere  alone. 

Owen  related  what  he  had  overheard,  adding:  "I've 
got  a  queer  feeling  that  there  somethin'  up;  this  is  so 
like  a  direct  hunch." 

"Gettin'  cold  feet,  son?"     the  patriarch  queried  drily. 

"I  don't  think  with  my  feet,  uncle,"  Owen  answered, 
the  faintest  flavor  of  acidity  in  his  tone.  "I  met  a  lot  of 
fellows  rushin'  in  there  to  plank  their  money  down,  teatin' 
theirfeet  hot  in  the  goin',  an*  there  wasn't  any  of  'em  wearin' 
rocks  any  one  of  which  'd  buy  a  good  horse,  but  I'm  wearin' 
'em.  When  I  dip  into  a  mine  deal,  Mr.  Andrews,  I  mos' 
gener'ly  take  the  opinion  of  an  engineer  that  ain't  got  an 
interest  in  the  mine;  an'  jus'  now  I've  got  to  decide  who  's 
the  best  guesser.  You  think  Wicks  can't  win,  an'  he 
thinks  you  can't." 

"Well,  don't  get  hot  'bout  it— either  one  of  us  don' 
know  for  sure.  But  when  you  see  that  leetle  mare — see 
her,  son?  there  she  is." 

And  the  patriarch  pointed  a  long  finger  to  a  short,  com- 
pact, broad-quartered  mare  whose  full-boned  limbs  were 
as  clean  as  a  whistle— not  a  blemish  on  them.  She  walk- 
ed like  a  queen,  planting  her  full  round  hoofs  firmly  in  the 
soft  earth,  the  fetlocks  nimble  as  the  ankles  of  a  dancing 
girl.  Her  large  full  eyes  set  in  a  broad  forehead  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  restful  intelligence;  her  thin  tapering  ears  were 
pricked  as  if  she  were  eager  for  the  free  gallop  that  she 
sensed  was  awaiting.  Sometimes  she  turned  her  head 
and  pushed  her  soft  muzzle  playfully  against  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  who  led  her  by  a  bridle-rein. 

"CHE  ain't  too  much  to  look  at,  Mr.  Owen,"  the  pat- 
'-'  riarch  resumed;  "she's  what  I  call  my  fat  leetle 
hawse;  an'  'cause  she's  small,  folks  don't  cotton  to  her; 
but  she's  all  hawse.  I  know  Wicks  thought  he  was  steal- 
in'  this  race  when  he  put  Viper  in  at  a  cheap  price  to  get 
weight  off  his  back,  104  lbs,  but  a  hawse  that'll  quit  once 
'11  quit  agen;  an'  the  leetle  mare'U  break  his  sof  heart, 
'cause  she  ain't  never  done  runnin' — she  don't  never  quit. 
There's  the  other  one,  Viper,"  the  patriarch  added: 
"he's  runnin'  his  race  right  there  in  that  leetle  paddock- 
he's  more  like  a  dancin'  master  'n  a  race  hawse.  If  the 
starter  keeps  'em  five  minutes  at  the  barrier  he'll  run  las'." 
Owen  shifted  his  eye  from  Lady  Gay  to  the  blood  bay 
Andrews  had  indicated.  To  him  the  bay  looked  a  veritable 
racing  machine.  He  was  fully  sixteen  hands  high,  and 
though  of  great  length,  was  short  coupled 
on  the  back;  the  long,  high  wither  and 
^he  forward-reaching  quarters  meeting 
•he  full  set  of  ribs  till  there  seemed  not 
much  more  than  saddle  room.  And  be- 
neath the  blood-red  silk  coat,  that  wa3 
like  polished  bronze,  the  veins  mapped  it 
n  myriad  rivulets.  The  coronet  of  each 
forefoot  was  white,  and  as  Viper  pranced 
and  his  nimble  feet  curled  upward  they 
flashed  in  the  sunlight  like  the  white 
wings  of  a  bird.  But  the  restless  head, 
the  teeth  clamping  irritably  at  the  loose 
bit,  the  ears  now  pricked  forward  and  then 
laid  almost  flat  back  beside  the  crest, 
bore  testimony  to  what  Andrews  had  said 
of  the  horse's  nervous  temperament. 
Sometimes  he  even  snapped  half  angrily 
at  the  man  who  led  him.  Once  he  wheeled 

with  the  quickness  of  a  cat,  and  lashed  out 
with  both  hind  feet  almost  reaching  the 

ring  of  spectators  who  stood   against  the 

rail. 

Somehow  to  Owen  Viper  seemed  to  out- 
class the  matronly  looking  little  Lady  Gay, 

and  he  knew  that  while  Andrews  wasn't 

a  joyous  optimist  yet  the  old  man  was 

inclined  to  think  his  geese  at  least  half- 
brothers  to  swans. 

"You  don't  mind.  Uncle,"      Owen  said, 

"if  I  jus'  stand  down  this  race— don't  bet 

at    all.     To-morrow'll  be  another  day." 
"You're  the  doctor— If  the  leetle  mare 

stopped  to  scratch  her  leg  or  somethin' 

in  the  stretch,  or  Kelly  fell  off  her  back, 

you'd  feel  that  I'd  done  wrong  in  gettin' 

you  to  bet.     I  got  to  go  now,  'cause  here 

comes  Kelly." 

The  old  man  turned   on   his  heel  and 

stalked  away  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 

Emperor;  and  like  a  segment  of  a  rainbow, 

a  procession  of  gaudy  jockeys  and  their 

valets     carrying      the     "tack"— saddles, 

weight-cloths,  and  whips,  came  down  the 

stpps  of  the  jockey  room. 

Owen  lifted  his  Stet  hat,  scratched  his 

wavy   black    hair,    and    chuckled:     "The 

old   gent's   hot  under  the  collar;  bufl'm 

going  to  take  his  advice  and  sit  it  obX.     I 

g»iesH  ol'  Wicks  '11  come  dang  near  puttin' 

it"  over  Andrews  this  time.     I'll  jus'  lay 

myself  a  thousand  bucks  that  neither  one 

of  'em  knows  who  's  goin'  to  win." 
I  Quite  cheered  by  the  feeling  that  he  was      sor.n  sal  do»n  b 


a  hero  cf  renunciation  in  letting  a  race  go  by  without  in- 
vesting, Owen  w  ound  up  the  stair  of  the  Grand  Stand  to 
the  box  w  here  Delilah  sat. 

"Mrs  Wicks  has  gone  down  to  speak  to  her  husband," 
Delilah  explained. 

"She's  gone  to  bet  on  Viper,"  Stewart  declared,  and  he 
told  his  wife  what  he  had  heard. 

"That  old  rascal  hasn't  told  her,  I'm  sure,"  Delilah 
defended;  "she  still  says  that  he's  not  betting  at  all. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it.  Tootle?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  sit  right  here  an'  not  bet  a  bean.  I  hope 
ol'  Andrews  beats  him  out,  but  I  don't  think  the  mare 
can  turn  the  trick." 

"I'm  going  down  to  put  a  small  bet  on  Viper,"  Delilah 
declared. 

"Go  to  it,  girl;  go  in  to  the  Club  bettin'-room- less 
jam.  I'd  take  it  for  you,  but  if  I  did  I'd  bet  also,  n'  I 
don't  want  to.  I've  got  a  hunch  some  outsider  '11  win 
this,  because  they  're  both  so  dang  crooked." 

Mrs.  Wicks  appeared,  the  stair-climbing  exertion  in- 
creasing the  floridity  of  her  fat  face;  and  with  her  came 
Wicks,  on  his  face  a  frown. 

"Father  won't  let  me  bet  on  Viper,  Mr.  Owen,"  and  the 
stout  lady  pouted. 

Looking  up  quickly  Stewart  saw  the  little,  avaricious 
gray  eyes  of  Wicks  appraising  the  size  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diamonds.  As  nimble-witted  as  Delilah,  a  sudden  in- 
spiration worded  itself  in  his  mind:  "That's  the  idea  of 
fooling  the  old  lady;  this  old  salamander,  judging  from 
'my  front,  takes  me  for  a  plunging  gambler,  an'  he's  afraid 
I'll  split  his  odds.  No  chance!  Let  him  an'  Jack  Andrews 
fijht  it  out." 

Wicks  slumped  on  to  a  chair,  disjointedly,  disgruntedly, 
saying:  "I  ain't  bettin'  myself.  I'm  just  going  to  sit 
here  and  let  the  hoss  run  loose— run  for  the  purse— it's 
pretty  good." 

"Some  liar!"     Owen  commented  inwardly. 
Then  Delilah  came  lightly  up  the  steps,  beamed  on  the 
old  lady,  and  said:     "I've  put  a  little  bet  on  Viper,  Mrs. 
Wicks,  just  to  bring  you  good  luck." 

"Hope  you  win  it,  lady!"  Wicks'  benefaction  was  a 
growl. 

Like  a  man  who  puts  the  bottle  away  frcm  him  reluct- 
antly, a  hankering  in  his  soul  for  a  taste,  Owen  now  veered 
to  a  desire  to  bet.  The  grouchy  Wicks  had  angered  him; 
he  had  a  sudden  impulse  to  back  Lady  Gay— to  playa- 
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gainst  this  objectionable  pirate;    to  put  his  mental  static 
in  the  scales  against  this  very  dislikable  man. 

"I  think,  DeHlah,"  he  said,  "I'll  see  that  the  Owen 
family  breaks  even  on  this.  If  you'd  waited  over  your 
bet  to  ask  Mr.  Wicks  you  wouldn't  've  backed  Viper; 
he  has  just  told  us,  quite  frankly,  that  he  doesn't  fancy  his 
horse— hasn't  backed  him."  Owen's  toe  tapped  a  chuckle 
on  Delilah's  slim  ankle.  "I'm  goin'  down  to  put  a  bet 
on  Lady  Gay,"  he  added,  as  he  rose  and  headed  for  the 
steps,  a  fear  in  his  mind  that  he  might  be  too  late,  that 
the  machines  would  be  closed. 

He  skidded  down  the  crowded  stair  till  he  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  halt  by  the  round  bullet  head  of  an  up-going 
wayfarer  catching  him  dead  in  the  midriff.  The  climber 
was  also  startled  by  the  impact,  and  when  l^e  raised  the 
bullet  head  Stewart  saw,  set  in  a  very  black  face,  two  white- 
margined  eyes  that  were  tangented  as  if  A  and  Z  were 
trying  to  see  the  middle  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  was 
worse  than  having  his  breath  knocked  out,  and  Stewart 
muttered:  "Great  smoke!  a  cross-eyed  nigger,  an'  me 
goin'  to  bet  on  Lady  Gay!     Nothin'  doin'!" 

He  whiried  as  if  his  assailant  had  been  the  Father  of  all 
Evil,  and  raced  back  to  his  seat.  He  tipped  his  head  to- 
ward Delilah,  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  "I  met  a  cross- 
eyed coon,  an'  I've  stacked  up  against  enough  bad  luck 
to-day!" 

The  horses,  an  even  dozen,  were  now  emerging  from  the 
paddock  to  the  course.  They  passed  the  stand  in  par- 
ade, wheeled,  and,  like  a  flock  of  sporting  pigeons,  went 
teetering  over  to  the  chute  at  the  far  side  of  the  course,  for 
it  was  a  three-quarter  mile  dash.  Some  were  walking 
sedately  as  though  they  were  bored,  the  jockeys  standing 
high  in  the  stirrups  to  ease  the  weight  on  their  mounts, 
their  little,  boy-faces  almost  touching  the  graceful  tapered 
ears  of  the  noble  creatures  they  rode. 

Viper,  his  blood-red  coat  glistening  in  the  yellow  sun- 
light, was  cantering,  his  head  down,  and  teeth  champing 
the  restraining  bit,  the  white  coronets  of  his  forefeet  flick- 
ing the  air.  Lady  Gay  was  plodding  along  behind  the 
others  as  if  she  knew  it  would  be  no  race  without  her — 
that  the  starter  would  wait. 

"Isn't  Viper  a  beautiful  horse?"  Mrs.  Wicks,  in  her 
pride  of  ownership,  asked  the  soft  autumn  air. 

"He  looks  good  to  me,"  Owen  answered,  a  tinge  of  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  backed  him. 

"He's  a  dear!"  Dehlah  contributed,  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  patting  her  handbag  in  which 
nestled,  not,  as  she  had  said,  a  "small  bet" 
but  ten  twenty-dollar  tickets. 

Getting  away  well  in  a  sprint  of  three- 
quarters  means  a  great  deal,  especially  in  a 
big  field  of  twelve  horses.  "There  is  no 
time  to  wait  in  the  race  until  leaders,  lack- 
ing stamina,  pull  out  to  let  something 
else  through.  Every  jockey  when  he  had 
received  his  instructions  in  the  saddling 
paddock  had  been  told:  "Get  away  well, 
this  horse  is  a  good  breaker;  make  every 
post  a  winning  post,  but  if  you're  in  the 
lead  don't  forget  that  it's  three-quarters, 
so  save  a  little  for  the  run  home." 

So  they  were  all  anxious  for  a  good 
break.  "The  boy  on  the  inside  berth,  next 
the  rail,  knew  that  if  he  hung  at  the  start 
he'd  be  pinched  off  and  would  never  get 
through;  those  in  the  middle  would  have 
the  outside  horses  closing  in  to  take  the 
shorter  circuit,  and  cut  them  off;  and  the 
outside  jocks  knew  that  a  horse  would 
have  to  be  pounds  better  to  run  around 
the  others  on  the  bigger  outside  circumfer- 
ence and  win. 

Because  of  this,  the  striving  of  the  boys 
to  beat  the  barrier,  there  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  heap  of  autumn-tined  leaves  be- 
ing swirled  by  the  wind.  The  I  tee  ds  were 
never  still;  excepting  one;  Lady  Gay,  in 
third  position,  stood  as  if  waiting  for  a  feed 
.  of  oats,  and  the  white  blotch  on  her  dark 
brown  forehead  showing  close  above  the 
barrier. 

Viper  was  a  prime  offender  in  this  dis- 
ruption of  order.  Time  and  again  he  whirl- 
ed; once  he  reared,  almost  unseating  Sor- 
en — a  poorer  rider  would  have  been  out 
of  the  saddle.  Viper  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  scrimmage — No  6;  a  bad  place  for 
a  nervous  horse.  Twice  someone  sitting 
in  the  stand  had  gasped,  as  the  horses 
lined  up  in  seeming  order:  "Now  -let 
them  go!"  But  before  the  exdaimer'.'S 
voice  ha^  stilled  there  was  again  shattcr- 
ment. 

The  people  in  the  stand,  tortured  by 
the  nervcrs  watching,  were  as  though  they 
too  were  at  the  barrier  striving  for  an 
advanfate.  Some  lifted  hands  8pa?m<idi- 
cally  as  if  to  urge  a  flying  steed;  and  w  hi  n 
Conlinvrd  <m  pn;:r  5? 
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A   WOMAN    DETECTIVE'S   STORY 


As    told    to    GERTRUDE     E 


P  R  I  N  G  L  E 


WH  EN  I  first  start- 
ed detectivp 
work  I  was  such 
a  baby  at  it  that  I  want- 
ed to  cry  whenever  1 
had  to  go  up  to  som<' 
bright-lobking  girl  and 
accuse  her  of  stealing. 
I  often  feel  that  way  yet. 
With  some  of  the  re- 
fined, sweet-looking 
young  girls  who  take 
the  pretty  trifling  things 
they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  it  is  merely  a  case  of 
"keeping  up  with  the 
Jones's."  Sometimes  be- 
ing caught  and  talked  to 
gives  them  such  a  fright 
that  they  realize  the 
seriousness  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  are  ready  to 
stop  such  actions  then 
and  there.  As  I  believe 
many  of  them  never  do 
repeat  the  offence  their 
early  detection  is  really 
a    blessing    in    disguise. 

People  take  arrest  dif- 
ferently. We  never  know 

what  they  will  do.  Some  burst  out  crying.  Some  shriek 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  others  fight  and  dare  us  to  touch 
them.  I  have  been  offered  bribes  varying  from  $1  to 
$1,000,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  I've  never  fallen  for 
anything  like  that. 

Shoplifters  are  of  all  nationalities,  belong  to  all  classes 
and  within  my  own  experience  have  been  any  age  from  sev- 
en years  to  eighty-four.  That  is  what  ten  years'  experience 
as  a  detective  in  a  big  department  store  has  taught  me. 
I  have  gained  a  deep  sympathy  for  all  these  offenders, 
professional  crooks,  dope  fiends,  or  young  girls  on  the 
threshold  of  life  who  are  lured  by  vanity  to  take  a  blouse  or 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings.  In  my  heart  I  echo  the  words  of 
the  philosopher,  "there  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
and  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us,"  and  I  have  found, 
after  thoroughly  investigating  some  cases,  that  to  know 
all  is  to  forgive  all.*  Some  were  trained  by  their  mothers 
to  steal,  and  among  little  children  caught  pilfering  are  some 
who,  by  maternal  beatings,  are  forced  to  do  so. 

While  perhaps  the  greater  proportion  of  shoplifters  is 
found  among  immigrants  of  European  origin,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  English  and  Canadians  are  not  far  behind. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  nationality,  but  of  individuality, 
and  there  is  practically  no  profession  or  occupation  that 
has  not  contributed  offenders. 

A  married  woman  wearing  rich  furs  hovers  over  a  table 
piled  up  with  expensive  blouses  and  surreptitiously  squeez- 
es one  into  her  muff.  A  scholarly-looking,  elderly  man, 
in  a  seeming  fit  of  mental  abstraction,  strolls  off  with  a 
book,  over  which  he  has  been  poring.  A  flapper,  rouged 
and  powdered,  with  bobbed  hair  and  colorful  clothes, 
helps  herself  to  a  bottle  of  perfume  or  a  lipstick.  A  modest- 
ly-garbed trained  nurse,  stenographer  or  clerk,  earning 
enough  to  supply  her  needs,  crumples  up  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  and  slips  them  into  her  handbag.  None  of  them 
realizes  that  a  quiet,  absorbed  woman  shopper  who  intent- 
ly examines  the  merchandise,  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  other  shoppers,  may  be  a  store  detective  enacting  her 
rdle  of  customer. 

From  All  Walks  of  Life 

pERSONS  of  education,  refinement,  good  family  and 
r  established  position  are  found  among  the  culprits,  as 
well  as  those  belonging  to  the  lowest  dregs  of  humanity. 
While  women  are  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  offenders, 
men  and  boys  actually  comprise  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  out  of  work,  or 
are  idlers  by  choice.  That  shoplifting  is  on  the  increase  in 
Canada  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  present  lack  of  employ- 
ment with  its  consequent  money  shortage. 

Unless  men  steal  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  goods, 
they  usually  take  articles  of  very  trifling  value,  such  as  a 
pipe,  a  pair  of  gloves,  socks  or  a  tie.  But  sometimes  they 
will  annex  things  for  their  families.  A  lawyer  once  was 
found  helping  himself  to  fine  clothing  for  his  wife.  A  re- 
fined-looking young  couple  visited  our  baby  department 
and  together  managed  to  secrete  a  lot  of  dainty  clothes. 
To  be  able  to  give  generous  gifts  to  her  family,  the  wife  of 
a  professional  man  gathered  up  quantities  of  attractive 
wearing  apparel,  while  a  well-educated  woman,  holding 
office  in  a  Dominion-wide  women's  organization,  secreted 
$75  worth  of  gloves  which,  when  we  caught  her,  she  said 
were  for  presents  for  her  servants.  ^ 
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quisitive  in.stinct  strong- 
ly developed.  For  in- 
stance, an  elderly  wo- 
man owning  a  nice  home, 
and  with  sufficient  in- 
come to  live  on,  got  to- 
gether a  huge  collection 
of  miscellaneous  articles, 
the  result  of  her  opera- 
tions in  many  cities. 
We  recovered  $650  worth 
of  goods  from  her.  She 
had  been  through  a  sea 
of  trouble,  which  may 
have  had  something  to 
do  with  her  mania  for 
stealing,  so  was  allowed 
to  go  on  condition  she 
was  never  found  in  the 
store  again.  If  she  were 
she  would  be  arrested 
and  the  suspended  charge 
laid  against  her. 

A  Mania  for  Stockings 
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She  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  voice  and  tried  to  accuse  our  head  detective  of  robbing  her. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  a  woman  of 
excellent  family,  a  widow  who  was  administering  her  hus- 
band's $100,000  estate,  should  have  taken  $400  worth  of 
things.  However,  as  no  good  would  have  been  done  by 
disgracing  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  children  and  making  her 
serve  a  sentence,  she  was  allowed  to  go  free,  but  was  oblig- 
ed to  keep  the  things  and  pay  for  them.  On  returning  to 
her  country  home  she  was  polite  enough  to  write — on 
crested  paper  too — to  the  store  management,  thanking 
them  for  their  kindness,  and  explaining  her  conduct  by 
stating  she  had  been  in  a  distressed  condition  of  mind.  I 
may  say  here  we  never  divulge  the  name  of  any  of  these 
people  who  are  pardoned  and  let  off,  so  their  secrets  are 
safe. 

In  the  course  of  my  duties  I  have  had  to  visit  many  of- 
fenders in  their  homes,  and  it  has  always  been  a  shock 
when  I  found  these  luxuriously  furnished,  showing  plainly 
that  poverty  could  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  their  behav- 
ior. Indeed  those  who  shoplift  from  sheer  poverty  are  not 
many.  The  very  poor — the  respectable  poor — I  mean, 
are  generally  honest.  One  rather  pathetic  case  of  poverty 
occurs  to  me,  however,  that  of  an  Italian  laborer  out  of 
work  and  blessed  with  a  large  family  of  phildren,  who  help- 
ed himself  to  a  number  of  cheap  toys.  It  was  just  before 
Christmas,  the  season  of  goodwill,  so  sentiment  prevailed 
and  he  was  let  off  with  a  warning. 
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Tried  to  Accuse  Detective 

CASE  due  to  the  present  lack  of  employment  was 
that  of  two  girl  friends,  who  were  seen  to  help  them- 
selves to  some  expensive  finery.  When  charged  with  the 
theft  they  at  first  denied  it  stoutly,  but  when  told  they 
faced  a  prison  term  they  broke  down  and  confessed  every- 
thing. It  seemed  they  had  been  unable  to  get  work  for 
more  than  two  days  a  week,  and  to  tide  over  the  interim 
and  buy  food  they  had  taken  articles  to  sell.  It  was  really 
a  sad  case,  and  although  doubtless  the  girls  might  have 
found  work  as  domestics  instead  of  resorting  to  dishonesty, 
they  were  not  punished  as  they  bore  good  characters. 

Quite  a  melodramatic  scene  was  staged  in  the  store  one 
day  and  witnessed  by  a  throng  of  people,  when  a  well- 
dressed  woman,  in  trying  to  shake  off  the  detaining  hand 
of  our  head  detective,  endeavored  to  give  the  impression 
he  was  trying  to  rob  her.  She  shouted  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  for  help,  struggling  to  get  free,  but  did  not  succeed. 
She  was  finally  made  to  put  up  a  bond  of  $200  for  her 
future  good  behavior,  and  to  give  her  written  promise  she 
would  keep  out  of  the  store  for  three  years. 

The  offender's  circumstances  are  always  carefully  con- 
sidered and,  where  exposure  would  ruin  a  husband  and 
break  up  a  home,  clemency  in  the  case  of  a  first  offence  is 
generally  exercised.  There  was  recently  the  case  of  a 
handsome,  talented  young  married  woman  whose  husband 
had  suffered  heavy  losses.  Finding  herself  unable  to  buy 
the  beautiful  clothes  she  formerly  enjoyed,  she  helped 
herself  to  some  of  the  best,  displaying  excellent  taste 
though  deplorable  morals.  In  this  instance  the  husband 
was  never  told  of  his  wife's  behavior,  for  she  promised  not 
to  repeat  it,  and  I  don't  think  she  will,  as  she  was  thorough- 
ly frightened. 

It  is  strange  the  way  some  people  will  take  things  of  no 
value  to  them,  and  which  they  make  no  attempt  to  use  in 
any  way.    I  suppose,  like  the  Magpie,  they  have  the  ac- 


E  GET  women  who 
have  a  craze  for 
one  thing  only,  and  they 
collect  that  article  with- 
out having  any  actual  use  for  it.  We  suspected  a  certain 
woman,  and  by  quietly  following  her  up  caught  her  one 
day  helping  herself  to  stockings.  I  had  to  go  to  her  home 
to  investigate,  and  there  discovered  a  perfect  nest  of  stock- 
ings. They  were  all  over  the  place,  even  to  two  pairs 
being  on  the  gas  stove,  and  were  of  every  known  hue  and 
color.  We  recovered  from  her  $50  worth  of  stockings  that 
had  not  been  even  unrolled. 

A  pearl  thief  was  another  variation,  and  she  was  a  little 
old-fashioned  looking  woman  of  about  fifty,  clad  in  a  fad- 
ed old  Alaska  seal  coat  made  with  big  sleeves,  the  remains 
of  former  prosperity.  She  wore  one  gauntlet  and  one  glove 
and  her  method  after  looking  at  strings  of  pearls  was  to 
lay  one  string  on  the  counter,  cover  it  with  her  gauntlet, 
and  watch  her  chance  to  slip  it  inside  the  gauntlet.  It 
was  extraordinary  the  number  of  strings  she  had  accumulat- 
ed. We  got  $54  worth  of  our  own  pearls  back  from  her 
house. 

The  theft  of  a  pair  of  gloves  revealed  a  peculiar  situat- 
ion at  one  woman's  very  refined  and  charming  home  in  a 
fashionable  quarter.  She  had  a  craze  for  ornaments,  and 
had  collected  fully  1,500  beautiful  ones,  all  of  a  convenient 
size  for  carrying  away,  and  these  occupied  practically 
every  available  spot  in  her  house.  While  she  admitted 
stealing  the  gloves,  she  claimed  she  had  collected  the 
ornaments  while  travelling  abroad  but  I  have  my  doubts 
about  this,  for  I  had  seen  duplicates  of  some  of  her  pieces, 
and  they  weren't  in  Europe  either. 

Recently  two  women  living  in  a  poor  locality  were  ap- 
prehended, and  among  their  plunder  were  found  sixteen 
dresses  and  several  wraps  of  the  most  costly  description. 
These  wpmen  were  experienced  at  the  game;  they  stole  to 
sell,  but  they  are  now  out  of  temptation's  way,  and  the 
goods  have  been  recovered. 

Methods  of  Shoplifters 

A  FAVORITE  trick  of  the  woman  shoplifter  is  to  look 
at  some  clothes,  make  a  selection  to  be  sent  c.o.d., 
and  while  the  clerk  is  taking  the  goods  away  she  will  se- 
crete several  articles.  Of  course  the  address  given  is  fic- 
titious and  the  things  come  back  again. 

Two  women  by  working  together  made  large  hauls. 
Their  method  was  for  the  taller  of  the  two  to  take  a  dress  or 
wrap  from  a  rack  and  hand  it  down  to  her  confederate, 
who,  being  short,  could  hide  from  view,  partially  concealed 
by  the  other's  coat. 

When  a  clerk  finds  a  shabby  hat  tossed  into  a  corner  of 
the  millinery  department  she  wdll  look  to  see  which  of  the 
French  models  is  missing.  If  she  puts  into  operation  the 
"call"  system,  which  works  with  promptness  and  accuracy, 
and  the  offender  is  caught,  the  plea  of  absent-mindedness 
may  be  made.  But  we  smile  at  that  where  a  $25  hat  is 
concerned.  However,  it  must  be  said  that  only  at  rush 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  just  before  Easter,  is  it  possible  for 
hats  to  be  pilfered,  as  these  are  harder  to  get  away  with 
than  other  articles  of  apparel,  like  blouses  or  silk  sweaters. 

The  great  interest  arid  pride  taken  by  cuP  young  women 
clerks  in  beautiful  imported  dresses  causes  them  to  remem- 
ber every  detail  connected  with  them.  Once  one  of  these 
lovely  frocks  was  missing  from  the  rack,  but  no  one  knew 
anything  about  it.  A  year  later  two  women  came  into 
the  department  and  looked  at  dresses.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  another  woman  who  wore  a  long  coat  slightly 
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Dope    Fiends'    Exploits 

r^OPE  fiends  of  both  sexes  form  a  considerable  percent- 
•L-'  age  of  convicted  shoplifters.  These  addicts  do  not 
work,  so  to  get  money  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  drugs 
they  take  valuable  articles  to  sell  in  quarters  where  no  ques- 
tions are  asked.  A  gang  of  girls  headed  by  a  man  crook, 
all  drug  addicts,  was  found  to  be  operating  in  various  plac- 
es. The  man  carried  out  singlehanded  some  sensational 
bank  robberies  in  Hamilton  and  Montreal,  and  is  now  doing 
time,  while  several  of  the  girls  are  also  behind  bars  for 
shoplifting.  They  usually  worked  in  pairs.  One  would 
do  the  stealing  and  the  other  shield  by  "stalling."  Once 
one  of  the  girls  was  followed  to  a  little-used  entrance  of  the 
store,  and  as  soon  as  she  perceived  she  was  being  shadowed, 
she  shouted  out,  "Hi,  Saidie,  Hi,  Rose,  Clear  out."  There- 
upon two  of  her  confederates  melted  quickly  away  into 
the  crowded  street. 

Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  are  taken  by  these 
victims  of  dope.  One  man  with  a  huge  pocket  inside  his 
big  overcoat  had  three  dresses  stuffed  in  it.  These  ex- 
perienced thieves  are  so  "slick"  they  are  difficult  to  detect; 
they  can  secrete  a  dress  in  a  flash.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to 
find  where  these  people  sell  their  stolen  wares.  One  man 
caught  taking  a  $49.75  dress  confessed  he  could  get  $10 
for  it,  but  refused  to  tell  where  he  would  have  sold  it. 
They  never  betray  their  ring  secrets,  therefore  it  is  hard  to 
round  them  up.  Men  show  the  effect  of  the  drug  more  than 
the  women  who  can  camouflage  with  paint  and  powder. 

While  there  are  no  professional  Fagins  to  my  knowledge 
— at  least  I  have  never  come  across  any — around  Christ- 
mas time  we  have  had  cases  of  children  sent  into  the  store 
to  steal  certain  articles  for  big  boys  who  wait  outside  the 
door,  and  when  their  poor  little  catspaws  come  out  with 
the  goods  they  pay  them  a  small  amount  for  them. 

A  little  eleven-year-old  girl  of  foreign  parentage  tried  to 
work  a  smart  trick  one  day  on  her  own  account.  She  pick- 
ed from  the  floor  a  cash  register  receipt  showing  that  glov- 
es costing  $2.50  had  been  purchased.  Going  to  the  crowd- 
ed glove  counter  this  all-too-sharp  child  managed  to  se- 
crete a  pair  and  presenting  herself  at  the  exchange  desk 
asked  them  to  take  back  the  gloves  and  return  the  money. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  making  the  exchange 
her  replies  were  so  halting  that  they  revealed  the  tale  of 
fraud  to  the  experienced  clerk.  The  child  was  given  a 
good  talking-to  and  allowed  to  go. 

To  my  mind  the  saddest  cases  that  stand  out  by  them- 
selves are  those  where  children  are  made  to  steal  by  their 
mothers.  One  woman  who,  with  her  child,  was  caught 
stealing  pretty  things  and  secreting  them  in  a  suit-case, 
came  of  dishonest  parents  in  London,  who  invariably 
whipped  her  if  she  returned  empty-handed  from  the  shops. 
This  woman,  in  consideration  of  her  early  associations,  was 
let  off  on  remanded  sentence,  but  on  being  caught  steal- 
ing again  was  given  thirty  days.  Think  of  such  a  charac- 
ter being  allowed  to  bring  up  a  child! 

Children  as  Decoys 

WE  HAD  an  "inside"  case  once  where  a  fifteen-year- 
old  girl  on  a  cash  register,  systematically  took  the 
money  to  her  mother,  a  bad  lot,  who  insisted  on  her  doing 
this.  The  government  should  take  children  away  from  a 
mother  like  that,  for  otherwise  the  result  will  be  a  crop  of 
criminals  that  will  later  bring  misery  on  themselves  and 
expense  to  their  country. 

The  method  of  one  woman  was  to  use  her  child  as  a  de- 
coy. Going  to  the  children's  department  at  a  busy  hour 
she  tried  numerous  garments  on  the  youngster,  scattering 
them  around  her,  and  now  and  then  secreting  one  or  two 
from  the  pile. 

Then  there  was  another  woman,  young  and  good-looking, 
whope  hu.sband  has  money  in  the  bank  and  a  steady  job. 
They  had  two  children,  a  boy  of  five  and  a  girl  of  nine. 
I  watched  her  in  the  store  one  day  and  saw  her  whip  that 
little  boy  three  times  in  half-an-hour.  The  little  girl  .she 
has  taught  to  act  as  her  accomplice  in  theft,  and  this  is  the 
way  they  work.  The  little  one  crouches  close  to  the  coun- 
ter and  the  mother  then  slips  things  down  to  her  which 
the  child  quickly  puts  into  a  bag.  One  day  they  had  se-  ^ 
creted  a  box  of  candy,  some  crumpets,  and  were  just  in  the 


act  of  purloining  a  dress — which  the  mother  had  dropped 
on  the  floor,  the  child  had  rolled  up  and  was  just  about  to 
pi't  out  of  sight — when  they  were  arrested.  This  was  a 
case  where  a  poor  little  girl  was  terrorized  by  a  vicious 
mother.  Already  there  are  four  convictions  against  this 
unnatiu"al  parent,  and  she  has  served  thirty  days.  It 
does  seem  dreadful  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  bring 
up  her  children.  When  cornered  this  woman  always  tries 
to  use  a  hat  pin  on  the  detective.  Sometimes  she  will 
have  two  pointed  pins  in  dangerous  readiness. 

We  detectives  soon  notice  when  persons  in  the  store  act 
suspiciously  and  are  on  the  still  hunt  then.  We  had  been 
watching  one  girl,  Nellie  M.,  for  about  a  week,  but  nothing 
could  be  discovered,  although  we  felt  sure  she  was  taking 
things.  One  day  she  was  sitting  on  a  divan,  holding  a  club 
bag,  while  on  the  seat  beside  her  was  a  coat  rolled,  up. 
She  got  up,  leaving  the  coat,  and  made  her  way  to  the 
street,  I  following  her.  There  she  was  joined  by  an  older 
woman,  and  having  keen  hearing  I  overheard  her  say, 
"I've  got  the  grip  and  it's  full  of  things,  but  I  wasn'tableto 
get  the  coat.     "They  were  watching  me." 

Here  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  told  her  I 
wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  her. 

"Why?"    she    asked. 

When  I  replied  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  the  stuff  in 
her  bag  she  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  had  seen 
her  take  the  things,  she  offered  no  objection  to  returning 
to  the  store  with  me.  The  bag  was  a  $30  one  she  had  taken 
and  it  was,  as  she  had  said,  full  of  things.  It  contained 
an  $18  French  bonnet  for  a  child  and  some  baby  clothes, 
all  intended  for  this  friend's  children,  as  well  as  some  trifles 
for  herself.  She  cried  bitterly  and  confessed  that  she  had 
stolen  other  things  which  were  in  her  home.  Nellie,  it 
seemed,  was  a  bride  of  three  months  and  her  husband  was 
out  of  work.  My  heart  ach- 
ed for  her.  I  guess  I  "fall" 
sometimes  for  what  some  of 
the  other  detectives  call  "sob 
stuff."  This  girl  was  lovely, 
with  a  frank,  open  face  and 
big  blue  eyes,  and  somehow 
I  felt  towards  her  the  way  a 
mother  would  feel  towards  a 
wayward  child. 

Nellie's  Subsequent  Career 

WE  HAD  a  serious  talk. 
I  told  her  I  would  not 
give  her  up  to  the  police,  but 
would  put  her  on  her  honor 
not  to  repeat  the  offence  and 
wanted  her  to  drop  in  and 
report  to  me  now  and  then 
so  that  I  could  be  sure  my 
confidence  in  her  was  justified. 
.'  he  promised  me  she  would  do 
this.  That  was  nearly  five 
years  ago,  and  the  subse- 
quent events  in  that  girl's 
life  are  like  a  movie  scenario. 
Some  time  after  I  had  gone 
to  her  house  to  get  the  stolen 
articles  her  husband  had  ob- 
tained a  good  position  and  de- 
serted his  wife  who  was  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  mother- 
hood. She  came  to  me  in  her 
despair,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  and  I  suggested  she 
should  stay  with  some  coun- 
try relatives  for  a  while 
and  later,  when  able,  buckle 
down  to  earning  her  own  liv- 
ing. She  followed  my  ad- 
vice, and  everything  has  turn- 
ed out  splendidly.  The  little 
boy  of  four  years,  a  beautiful 
child  and  the  picture  of  health, 
she  has  boarding  with  some 
kind  people  who  treat  him 
as  their  own.  She  herself, 
being  a  very  smart,  clever 
girl,  has  a  fine  job  that  takes 
her  out  of  town  most  of  the 
time  and  gives  her  an  income 
of  about  $200  a  month. 

This  is  a  case  I  take  real 
pride  in.  I  feel  I  saved  that  girl  from  going  down  into 
the  depths  of  despair,  perhaps  ruin  for  life,  by  helping  her 
to  regain  her  self-respect.  She  has  told  me  that  the 
experience  seemed  to  wake  up  something  in  her  that  was 
asleep.  It  was  up  to  her  to  prove  she  had  good  in  her 
when  given  a  chance,  was  the  way  she  expressed  it.  When- 
ever she  comes  to  town  she  looks  me  up  and  we  are  great 
friends.  I  can  see  that  her  whole  life  is  bound  up  in  her 
little  son,  and  I  hope  he  will  never  disappoint  her. 

Far  oftener  than  most  persons  would  think  engagements 
have  been  broken  off  because  brides-to-be  have  been  caught 
shoplfting  in  an  endeavor  to  acquire  trousseaux  beyond 


their  power  to  buy.  One  very  pretty  girl  of  22  engaged  to 
an  officer  in  the  army,  had  to  be  haled  into  Court  because 
she  was  seen  stealing  a  blouse.  The  young  man  may  have 
read  about  it  in  the  paper.  I  gave  evidence  in  the  case, 
of  course.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  if  it  were  really  true. 
"Too  true,"  I  said.  Then  he  told  me  he  loved  the  girl 
and  it  was  terribly  hard  to  give  her  up,  but  that  he  dare 
not  take  a  chance  where  the  future  mother  of  his  children 
was  concerned.  I  admired  that  young  Scotchman  for  his 
level  head. 

A  scene  in  court  that  drew  tears  to  the  eyes  of  even  the 
hardened  habitufe  occurred  one  day  when  a  woman,  on 
being  sentenced  to  a  month  in  jail  for  shoplifting,  burst 
into  the  most  uncontrollable  sobs,  exclaiming  in  a  broken 
way,  "I  don't  mind  so  much  for  myself,  but  what  will  be- 
be-come  o-ff  (sob)  Bertie."  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  sor- 
row of  motherhood  was  in  that  heartbroken  wail. 

"Who  is  Bertie?"    asked  the  Court. 

"0-o-h,"  she  sobbed,  "B-e-r-t-i-e  is  my  pet  bulldog. 
What  will  become  of  him?" 

I  assured  her  I  would  look  after  him,  so  she  furnished  me 
with  the  address  of  a  friend  on  whom  I  was  to  call  and  ask 
her  to  take  "B-e-r-t-i-e."  Everything  was  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  some  weeks  later  I  had  a  call  from  Bertie 
and  his  mistress,  the  latter  wishing  to  express  her  gratitude 
to  me  for  seeing  that  the  dog  was  cared  for  during  her  com- 
pulsory stay  on  the  Farm. 

Risks  Run  by  a  Detective 

INDEED,  a  detective  has  sometimes  to  take  some  hard 
knocks  in  the  course  of  business.  A  dope  fiend  once 
hit  me  in  the  face  with  some  hard  instrument,  and  as  I 
fell  he  made  good  his  escape,  leaving  me  with  a  deep  cut 

and  a  broken  nose.  The  man 
was  afterwards  caught  in 
another  city,  and  is  now  in  a 
penitentiary.  My  feeling  to- 
ward him  now  is  only  that  of 
intense  pity. 

Sometimes  people  who 
have  been  sent  to  jail  for  shop- 
lifting, on  regaining  their 
freedom,  come  to  see  me  to 
assure  me  they  bear  me  no 
ill-will  for  my  part  in  their 
conviction.  One  woman  just 
out  of  jail  asked  me  if  I  would 
shake  hands  with  her.  "Of 
course  I  will  and  glad  to," 
I  told  her.  That  woman,  who 
had  two  sons  at  the  Front, 
always  has  a  smile  for  me 
when  she  shops  in  our  store. 
My  duties  call  me  frequent- 
ly to  the  police  court,  and 
there  I  become  familiar  with 
the  records  of  many  people 
charged  with  petty  thefts 
and  with  being  drug  addicts. 
A  good  memory  for  faces  is 
one  of  the  things  that  helps 
me  in  my  work,  and  if  I  see 
any  of  these  people  in  the 
store  I  recognize  them  at  once 
and  can  be  on  guard  against 
any  possible  acts  of  thievery 
on  their  part. 

Every  big  store  has  a  staff 
of  detectives  of  both  men 
and  women.  They  are  us- 
ually selected  from  among  the 
employees  and  specially  train- 
ed for  the  work. 

We  women  detectives  dress 
in  outdoor  clothes  and  mingle 
with  the  customers.  When  we 
"work"  the  glove  counter  we 
must  be  a  glove  customer  and 
on  our  guard  for  the  little 
movements  that  betray  the 
glove  thief.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  dress  department;  each 
article  taken  by  pilferers  in- 
volves a  different  movement 
or  method.  The  jewelry  thief, 
for  instance,  is  hard  to  catch, 
for  she  will  often  in  a  flash  drop  ajpiece  of  jewelry  down 
the  neck  of  her  dress. 

In  our  basiness  we  must  be  100  per  cent,  efficient.  W  e 
take  great  care  never  to  accuse  anyone  wrongfully,  and 
would  rather  let  the  ninety-nine  go  than  make  one  mistake. 
My  method  is  to  work  on  facts  alone,  never  on  suspicion. 
First  I  see  the  shoplifter  take  the  goods,  then  I  watch 
where  she  puts  them,  and  the  next  step  is  stern  detention 
right  on  the  spot.  Quick  and  sure  work  is  needed.  If 
one  has  the  least  bit  of  doubt,  the  person  under  suspicion 
is  allowed  to  depart  with  the  goods,  but  her  face  is 
registered  in  imforgetting  memory  for  future  occasions. 


8transre    the    thin^a    some    pi'oplt;    will    take. 
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WHEN  you  K'-t  "ff  the  boat  at  East  Harbor  in  the 
morning,  four  or  five  automobiles  with  the  legend 
"Public"  pasted  upon  their  windshields  are  on 
hand  to  carry  you  whither  you  wish  to  go.  Most  of  the 
men  who  drive  these  cars  are  young,  but  one  of  them  is 
old.  and  looks  older  than  he  is.  This  man  is  Newt  Bragg; 
a  thick,  nervous,  jerky  man  with  a  quirking  hiouth  and 
aimless  eyes.  The  drivers  of  the  other  cars  incline  to 
make  a  sport  of  him.  Most  East  Harbor  folk  have 
poked  fun  at  Newt  Rragg,  one  time  or  another.  He 
is  the  town  butt;  to  some  extent,  the  town  fool.  A 
wander-witted  man  with  a  grudge  against  the  world, 
and  never  a  friend  to  take  his  part.  Jim  Swett,  the 
hotel  clerk,  once  said:  "Trouble  with  Newt,  his  . 
eyes  both  come  out  of  the  same  hole."  The  phrase 
is  a  portrait.  To  most  jibes,  this  man  returns  a  hos- 
tile, mirthless,  smirking  grin;  but  if  you  ask  him 
whether  he  has  seen  Charlie  Dart  lately,  he  is  like  to 
fly  into  a  maundering,  abusive  rage.  H  there  were 
anyone  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  him,  he  would  be 
put  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  but  so 
long  as  he  does  no  harm,  he  is  left  free  to  walk  abroad. 
There  is  something  contemptuous  in  this  freedom  that 
is  accorded  him.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Walters,  of  the 
Baptist  church,  once  preached  a  sermon  on  Newt. 
He  took  for  his  text  Proverbs  6;  16-19;  and  he  called 
his  sermon:  "The  Sixth  Thing."  Whether  there 
was  material  for  a  sermon  in  the  man,  he  who  reads 
may  judge. 

Newt  began  life  as  a  liar.  Probably  his  lying  was 
a  form  of  vanity,  a  desire  to  attract  attention.  He 
was  accustomed  to  boast  of  his  own  exploits;  exploits 
which  his  fancy  manufactured.  No  one  believed 
him,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  knew  this;  but  the 
man  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  liar  with  complete 
equanimity. 

TT  WAS  natural  that  from  lying  about  himself,  he 
•'■  should  pass  to  lying  about  other  people.  He  was 
accustomed,  in  the  evening,  to  sit  in  th  ^  writing  room 
of  the  Master  House,  where  there  was  always  a  pitch 
game  in  session,  and  chew  tobacco — he  was  not  a 
smoker — and  listen  to  the  talk  of  the  other  men,  and 
try  to  take  a  part  in  it.  If  he  had  been  in  the  country 
during  the  day,  he  was  apt  to  report  having  seen  a 
deer,  a  moose,  a  wildcat.  He  was  not  an  inventive 
man;  his  repertory  was  limited.  They  began  to 
make  sport  of  him,  even  in  those  days;  and  when  he 
came  in,  after  supper,  som?  man  might  ask,  "See 
any  elephants  to-day,  Newt?" 

Newt  would  grin,  in  his  smirking,  mirthless  way. 
"That's  all  right,"  he  would  say.  "You  c'n  laugh.  . 
But  did  you  ever  see  a  deer  with  horns  on  just  one 
side  of  his  head?  A  big  buck  like  that  crossed  the 
road,  not  six  rods  ahead  of  me,  out  towards  Beaumont 
this   afternoon." 

One  night  he  told  Joe  Drake  that  Will  Townsend 
was  pulling  his  lobster  pots.  "I  was  down  the  shore 
road  this  afternoon,  past  his  cottage,"  he  said. 
"Happened  to  see  him  out  in  that  skiff  of  his;  and  I 
stopped  the  car  and  watched.  Sure  enough,  he 
lugged  the  pot  up,  keeping  an  eye  out:  and  he  took 
three  lobsters  out  of  it.  One  big  one  too." 

Now  a  lobster  pot  is  property,  and  when  a  lobster  enters 
the  pot,  that  lobster  becomes  property.  It  is,  under  the 
state  law,  a  misdemeanor  even  to  pull  up  a  pot  from  the 
bottom.  But  Joe  Drake  was  a  fiery  little  man,  with  per- 
haps a  touch  of  Portuguese  somewhere  in  his  ancestry; 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  appeal  to  the  law.  Instead, 
he  confronted  Will  Townsend  with  his  accusation,  and  Will 
denied  it.  Drake  tried  to  thrash  Will,  and  failed,  uncom- 
fortably. When  the  incident  was  finished.  Will  took  the 
trouble  to  prove,  by  two  witnesses,  that  he  was  not  even 
at  his  cottage  the  afternoon  before. 

"I  might  have  known  Newt  Bragg  was  lying,"  Joe 
said,  when  he  was  convinced.  That  night,  he  called  Newt 
a  liar  to  his  face;  but  Newt  grinned  and  insisted  he  had 
told  the  truth.  Joe  did  not  undertake  to  whip  Newt. 
There  were  few  men  in  East  Harbor  equipped  for  that  task. 

Old  Asa  Wells  owned  a  farm  on  the  road  south  of  town, 
and  in  his  pasture  was  located  one  of  the  best  woodcock 
covers  in  the  county.  Asa  was  a  choleric  old  man;  never- 
theless he  had  always  permitted  the  gunners  to  search  this 
cover,  when  the  season  was  on.  Till  one  day  Newt,  driv- 
ing by,  found  him  fixing  his  pastuie  fence,  where  it  had 
been  broken  down;  and  Newt  told  lam  gunners  from  town 
had  broken  it.  Asa,  thereafter,  posted  his  land;  and  every 
man  in  East  Harbor  who  liked  to  sling  a  gun  through  his 
arm  when  the  leaves  were  falling  cursed  Newt,  root  and 
branch,  for  that  lie  of  his.  His  evil  reputation  began  to 
be  established. 

WHEN  Annie  May  went. away  to  college,  she  and  her 
father  chartered  Newt's  old  car  and    Newt  drove 
them  twenty  odd  miles, to  catch  a  train  that  simplified 


the  trip  to  the  city.  Annie  May  was  going  to  marry  Chet 
Howes  when  she  came  home  again;  but  Newt  told  Chet 
that  she  ki.4sed  another  man  good- by,  at  the  train. 

"Dunno  who  he  was,"  Newt  declared  circumstantially. 
"One  of  them  summer  folks,  down  there.  Had  on  white 
flannel  pant^'  and  a  blue  coat.  Her  paw  had  gone  in  to 
get  the  ticket .  and  I  was  lugging  her  bag.  Come  around 
the  comer  just  in  time  to  see  her  kiss   this  young  feller. 


Jennie   Hall    was   a   girl    who    lived   across    the    river,   one 

of    those    ffirls    who    are    anathema    to    middle-aged    and 

fading   wives. 


twice.     Then  he  skipped  along  before  her  paw  come  out." 

Chet  Howes  had  a  sullen  streak  in  him;  and  he  wrote 
Annie  May  abusively,  without  naming  his  grievance.  She 
answered  with  some  spirit,  and  when  she  was  through 
with  college  the  next  June,  married  one  of  her  professors. 
Chet  has  not  married.  He  found  out,  when  the  thing  was 
done,  that  Newt  had  lied;  for  Annie  May  was  with  her 
father  when  he  bought  the  ticket,  and  there  was  no  man 
in  flannel  pants  at  all. 

Most  people,  after  a  while,  began  to  discount  everything 
Newt  said;  but  Mrs.  Rand  Smith  was  naturally  suspic- 
ious. Rand  took  the  boat  for  Boston  one  night  on  a 
business  trip;  and  Newt  next  day  told  Mrs.  Smith  that  he 
saw  Jennie  Hall  go  into  Rand's  stateroom. 

"Outside  stateroom,  he  had,"  Newt  explained.  "I 
was  on  the  dock;  and  I  see  him  go  in,  and  shut  the  door. 
Little  while  after  I  happened  to  notice  Jennie  come  along 
the  deck  and  look  around.  She  didn't  see  me;  and  she 
skipped  inside,  after  him.  Neither  one  of  'em  come  out  be- 
fore the  boat  sailed,  either." 

Jennie  Hall  was  a  girl  who  lived  across  the  river;  one  of 
those  girls  who  are  anathema  to  middle-aged  and  fading 
wives.  There  may  have  been  nothing  wrong  with  Jennie, 
but  vigorou— minded  folk  all  thought  there  was.  Mrs. 
Smith  did  not  leave  her  husband;  but  his  married  life  was 
not  a  happy  one,  thereafter.  Little  hidden  taunts  faced 
the  patient  Rand  at  the  breakfast  table  and  bit  into  the 
comfort  of  his  day  like  acid.  They  were  not  easy  to  face, 
for  it  happened  that  Jennie  Hall  had  actually  gone  to 
Boston  on  that  boat;  and  it  also  happened  that  Rand  Smith 
had  an  outside  stateroom,  while  Jennie,  the  boat  being 


crowded,  had  no  cabin,  at  all.     Rand  could  never  prove 

the  thing  was  not  so 

There  were  years  of  this.  Every  so  often.  East  Harbor 
expected  Newt  Bragg  to  tell  some  new  lie  about  folks;  and 
every  so  often  he  did.  No  one  believed  him;  he  knew  no 
one  beheved  him.  He  was  not  a  fighting  man,  and  when 
they  called  him  a  liar  he  merely  grinned.  Their  opinion 
did  not  seem  to  distress  him  at  all.  He  began  to  age  ft 
little,  passed  his  fortieth  year,  lost  his  wife,  lived  a 
.■^'ovenly,  bachelor  existence.  His  decrepit  old  car 
was  a  familiar  sight  about  the  streets;  and  the  man 
himself,  big  and  broad  of  body,  loomed  large  in  it. 
I '.('  thrust  himself  into  every  gathering  of  other  men, 
ti  -ust  his  lies  upon  them;  and  they  laughed  at  him, 
o.  Ignored  him  or  cursed  him  for  a  liar  as  their  mood 
might  be. 

Charlie  Dart  was  a  young  lawyer  in  East  Harbor; 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  wit,  and  with  a  capacity  for 
winning  friends.  Politics  attracted  him.  He  had 
served  on  the  city  council,  and  served  two  terms  as 
Mayor  In  this  capacity  he  made  some  trouble  for 
Newt  Bragg  by  enforcing  the  ordinance  that  required 
p.ublic  automobiles  to  be  licensed.  Newt  disliked 
most  people,  but  after  that,  he  hated  Charlie  Dart. 
When  Charlie  ran  for  the  state  legislature,  Newt 
used  his  peculiar  talent  for  mendacity  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  him.  But  Charlie  was  elected,  and  Newt 
began  to  develop  a  sulkiness  of  tongue  and  manner 
which  were  new  to  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  East 
Harbor  had  affronted  him  by  electing  Dart. 


O^ 


NE  day  in  Charlie's  second  term,  Newt  had  oc- 
casion to  drive  over  to  Augusta,  some  forty 
miles  inland,  with  a  passenger.  He  started  back  for 
East  Harbor  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  four  or  five 
miles  out  of  Augusta,  he  met  a  car,  going  toward 
town,  in  which  he  recognized  Charlie  Dart,  and  a 
woman.  Newt's  curiosity  was  aroused;  and  he  turn- 
ed and  followed.  Charlie  left  the  main  road,  and 
sought  the  end  of  a  street  car  line,  where  the  woman 
alighted  to  wait  for  a  car.  Newt  saw  Charlie  kiss 
her  hand.     Then  Charlie  drove  away. 

Newt  wanted  to  find  out  who  the  woman  was,  so 
he  drew  nearer.  She  wore  a  veil,  but  when  Charlie 
was  gone,  she  lifted  it,  and  Newt  saw  that  she  was 
Mary  Stevens,  wife  of  Ned  Stevens  of  East  Harbor. 
Newt  did  not  speak  to  her;  but  he  turned  about  and 
took  up  his  homeward  journey  rather  well  pleased 
with  himself.  He  got  home  late;  the  pitch  game  at 
the  Master  House  had  broken  up,  but  Jim  Swett,  the 
hotel  clerk,  was  there,  and  Newt  was  satisfied  with 
this  much  of  an  audience.  He  had  a  tidbit  that  the 
town  would  relish,  he  was  sure;  for  there  had  been 
talk,  ever  since  Ned  Stevens  and  Mary  Thorne  were 
married.  Ned  was  much  older  than  his  wife,  and 
East  Harbor  said  her  mother  had  made  her  marry 
him.  There  had  been  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
she  would  marry  Charlie  Dart. 

When  Newt  came  into  the  Hotel  lobby,  he  said  to 
the  clerk:     "Howdo,  Jim." 

Swett    nodded.     "Late,    Newt,"    he    commented. 
"What  kept  you?" 
"Been    to    Augusta,"    Newt    explained.     "I    seen   ." 
He  was  never  one  to  wait  for  a  cue;  but  Swett  interrupt- 
ed him,   asking: 

"Ain't  heard  about  Ned  Stevens,  then,  have  you?" 
Newt  stared  a  little  at  this  coincidence.     "What  about 
him?"     he  demanded,  and  Jim  Swett  said: 

"That  truck  of  his  went  through  the  draw  in  the  old 
bridge  to-day.     Drowned  him." 

This  was  real  news.  "Drowned  him?"  he  repeated. 
"Dead?     By    God,  Ihat's  lucky  for  Charlie  Dart." 

The  clerk  looked  3t  him  curiously.  "What  for?"  he 
asked.    "What  d'you  mean?" 

"I  see  Charlie  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  this  side  of  Augusta, 
out  a-riding  in  Charlie's  car  and  carrying  on,"  said  Newt. 
"Figured  I'd  have  to  tell  Ned.  Ned'd  rip  Charlie  up 
the  back.  Now  he's  gone  and  got  drowned."  He  saw 
Jim  Swett  begin  to  grin,  and  in  an  angry  way  he  de- 
manded:    "What  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"You're  the  damndest  liar  I  ever  saw,"     Jim  told  him. 
"I  ain't  lying,"    Newt  cried.     "I'm  telling  the  truth. 
Saw  them  in  Charle's  car,  and  saw  them  drive   back  to 
town.     Saw  Charlie  kiss  her  good-by.     On  the  hand." 

The  clerk  was  unimpressed.  "Shucks!"  he  comment- 
ed. "Go  on  home.  Them  lies  of  yours.  Can't  you  let 
a  drowned  man  rest?" 

NOW  there  is  no  more  poignant  anguish  for  a  liar  than 
to  be  called  a  liar  when  he  tells  the  truth.  Newt  had 
never  encountered  this  experience  before,  because  he  sel- 
dom cared  to  tell  what  was  merely  true.  In  the  face  of 
Jim  Swett's  incredulity,  he  lost  his  head  a  little;  waved  his 
hands,  repeated  his  story  and  amplified  it.  Finally  stalk- 
ed out  in  a  rage,  to  seek  a  more  credulous  listener. 
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But  every  one  was  abed  in  East  Harbor,  and  it  was  not 

till  next  morning  that  he  had  further  opportunity  to  repeat 

liis  story.     By  that  time,  it  had  begun  to  grow.     He  did 

Inot  consciously  magnify  his  tale;    he   was    one    of  those 

[men  who  come  to  believe  anything  they  say.     He  told 

i  folks,  next  morning,  that  he  saw  Charlie  Dart  kiss  Mrs. 

Stevens;  but  he  did  not  say  that  Charlie  kissed  her  on  the 

hand.     He  thought  it  sounded  foolish  for  a  man  to  kiss  a 

woman's  hand;  and  he  wished  the  story  to  seem  convincing. 

No  one  believed  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seemed 
to  be  proof  that  he  lied;  for  upon  her  husband's  death,  a 
telephone  message  had  been  sent  to  Portland,  where  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  supposed  to  be  staying  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
message  was  taken  by  a  woman  who  said  she  was  Mrs. 
Stevens ....  And  the  widow  herself  arrived  in  East  Harbor 
next  morning,  by  the  first  possible  train. 

But  it  was  never  necessary  to  prove  Newt  Bragg  a  liar; 
people  took  it  for  granted  that  when  he  spoke  ill  of  others, 
he  lied.  At  first  there  was  a  little  indignation  because  he 
had  obtruded  his  falsehood  into  the  general  grief  for  Ned 
Stevens'  death;  but  people  had  difficulty  in  feeling  honest 
anger  at  Newt.  They  despised  him,  spoke  to  him  contemp- 
tuously. .  .  -And  laughed  at  his  story. 

He  elaborated  it,  day  by  day,  after  the  funeral;  and 
about  this  time  the  man  began  to  fly  into  queer,  aimless 
fits  of  rage  when  people  declined  to  believe  hin;.  To  be 
called  a  liar  made  him  violently  indignant;  and  this  was 
no  mock  indignation.  You  could  see  his  cheeks  twitch, 
his  mouth  tremble,  his  eyes  grow  hot.  The  man  had  nev- 
er minded  being  called  a  liar,  as  long  as  he  was  one;  but 
he  could  not  bear  disbelief  when  he  was  telling  what  passed 
with  him  for  truth.  Someone  carried  his  tale  to  Mary 
Stevens;  she  merely  asked:  "Do  you  believe  Newt 
Bragg?"  And  of  course  no  one  did.  When  Charlie  Dart 
heard  it,  he  laughed,  made  a  gesture  of  helplessness  with 
his  open  hands.  "Well  he's  an  old  man,"  he  said.  Once 
Newt  confronted  him,  loudly  demanded  that  he  admit  or 
deny  the  story.  "Ain't  it  so?"  he  cried  passionately. 
"Ain't  I  telling  what's  so?  Wasn't  you  out  with  Mary 
Stevens,  that  very  day?     Wasn't  you,  now?" 

Charlie  said  quietly;  "You're  making  a  fool  of  your- 
self, old  man." 

And  he  maintained  that  attitude,  and  kept  his  temper, 
so  that  Newt  had  the  worst  of  the  encounter  and  went 
home,  maundering  under  his  breath.  The  thing  was 
becoming  an  obsession  with  him. 


NEWT  had  hitherto 
been  a  man  without 
friends;  nevertheless  he 
had  always  sought  crowds, 
thrusting  him.self  among 
them.  Now  he  began  to  be 
a  solitary.  He  could  not 
meet  a  man  without  seek- 
ing to  find  a  believer; 
the  man's  contemptuous 
scorn  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  When  he  met 
this  scorn  on  every  hand, 
he  withdrew,  himself,  and 
after  a  little  time,  he  no 
longer  .sought  opportun- 
ities to  tell  his  story.  But 
the  more  jocular  men  in 
town  liked  still  to  rouse 
him,  and  it  became  the 
fashion  to  ask  Newt  Bragg 
whether  he  had  seen  Char- 
lie Dart  ki.ssing  any  one 
lately.  They  saw  the 
(luestion  irked  him;  they 
tormented  him  with  its 
repetition  till  he  became 
a  sullen,  silent  recluse, 
forever  muttering  beneath 
his  breath. 

The  thing  began  to  be 
forgotten.  But  a  b  o  u  t  • 
eighteen  months  after  Ned 
Stevens'  death,  Mary  Ste- 
vens and  Charlie  Dart 
were  married.  Everyone 
was  glad  of  it;  everyone 
liked  Charlie,  and  liked  the 
girl;  and  East  Harhior  had 
been  sorry  for  her  in  her 
previous  marriage. 
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pvO  YOU  REALIZE  the  qvality  oj  the  illus- 
^-^  tratioiis  you  are  getting  in  MacLean's?  On 
these  panes  facing  you  there  are  two  examples 
of  Arthur  William  Brown's  best  ivork.  "Brownie" 
is  a  Hamilton,  (hit.,  boy,  and  a  grandson  of 
Adam  Brown,  the  famous  post-master,  who  re- 
tired recently  at  the  age  of  95 — and  is  still  hale, 
hearty  and  active.  W.  A.  Eraser's  racing  story 
is  illustrated  by  H.  Weston  Taylor.  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton's masterly  yarn  is  represented  pictorially 
by  W.  Hatherell^  R.  I.,  most  famous  of  present- 
day  English  magazine  artists.  Dudley  Gloyne 
Summers,  F.  R.  Gmger's  most  brilliant  pupil, 
has  been  making  a  distinct  hit  with  his  ilhis- 
trations  for  Mr.  Weyman's  serial.  He  has  cer- 
tainly caught  the  spirit  of  the  times.  "Dud"  is 
a  Birminghctm,  England,  product,  with  a  studio 
now  in  N.  Y.  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff  is  the  illustrator 
both  of  Mrs.  Pringle's  article  as  well  as  Alan 
SuIUvom's  golf  story.  "Brink"  is  withoitt  a  peer 
in  this  particular  class  of  ivork.  C.  W.  Jefferys 
is  Canada's  doyen  of  the  pen  and  irik  artists  and 
Leacock  always  says  "Jeff  does  better  work, 
for  his  humorous  articles  than  any  other  illus- 
trator in  the  world.  Finally,  there's  our  own 
Lou  Sktice,  whose  work  in  "hitting  off"  J.  K. 
Munro's  articles  has  made  him  nationally  fam- 
ous. Hon.  Frank  Oliver  says,  "Skuce  is  the  best 
artist  in  the  world,  bar  none.'"  So  here  you  have 
H  diversified  array  of  illustrators'  talent  super- 
ior to  anything  that  has  ever  before  been  seen 
between  the  covers  of  a  Canadian  periodical, 
and  equal  to   the  best  anyivhere. 
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But  when  he  heard  of  this  marriage,  old  Newt  Bragg 
threw  up  his  hands  in  a  barbarous  sort  of  triumph.  He 
ran  abroad,  repeating  his  ancient,  ugly  tale.  "Don't  it 
prove  it's  .so,  now?  Them  marrying?"  he  challenged. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  so,  year  ago  last  fall?" 

Doubtless  there  were  in  East  Harbor  as  elsewhere, 
old  women  here  and  there,  old  women  of  either  sex,  who 


If 


had  always  had  a  sneaking  belief  in  the  story.  But  they 
were  in  the  minority  and  they  kept  their  beliefs  to  them- 
selves. Publicly  Newt's  new  outbreak  was  greeted  with 
a  contemptuous  ridicule  which  made  the  old  man  furious. 
The  blindness  and  the  incredulity  of  the  world  maddened 
him.  He  rose  early  and  stayed  awake  late,  trying  to  find 
believers.  He  became  a  sort  of  Ancient  Mariner,  whose 
tongue  could  follow  but  a  single  outworn  groove.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  to  meet  him  gravely,  to  ask  him  about 
the  tale,  to  make  him  repeat  it  in  every  detail;  under 
this  treatment,  the  story  grew  and  grew.  When  East 
Harbor  men  went  away  for  a  week  or  a  month,  they  would 
ask,  upon  their  return;  "How's  Newt's  yarn  getting 
along?     What's  he  saying  now?" 

A  BOUT  that  time,  a  Congressional  election  came  along. 
■^^  and  Charlie  Dart  became  a  candidate.  He  won  the 
nomination,  equivalent  to  election  in  that  year  when  the 
Republican  tide  was  sweeping  everywhere.  Newt  Bragg 
took  this  nomination  as  a  further  affront;  the  man  could 
not  sleep,  could  scarcely  eat,  for  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred 
of  Charlie.  His  lie  by  this  time  had  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  people  outside  of  East  Harbor  were  begin- 
ning to  hear  of  it.  Friends  of  the  man  who  was  a  candidate 
against  Charlie  began  to  investigate.  They  came  to 
Newt;  and  he  told  them  what  by  this  time  he  believed  he 
had  seen.  They  were  incredulous;  their  investigations 
of  his  reputation  did  not  increase  their  credulity.  One  of 
them  took  the  pains  to  tell  Newt  he  was  a  rotten  old  scoun- 
drel.    "If  I  were  Dart,  I'd  send  you  to  jail,"  he  said. 

Newt  flew  into  such  a  tremulous  and  frenzied  rage  that 
the  man  amended  his  remark.  "Or  put  you  in  an  asylum," 
he  said.  "That's  where  you  belong.  You're  crazy  as  a 
coot,  old  man." 

Newt  was  frightened  by  that;  frightened  into  silence. 
.\nd  from  that  day,  he  became  less  given  to  speech.  When 
Charlie  Dart  was  elected,  he  took  to  his  bed;  and  for  more 
than  a  week  lay  unattended  save  by  the  physician  whom 
he  called,  and  who  came  twice  to  his  miserable  quarters. 
He  aged  considerably,  during  his  illness;  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  go  abroad  once  more,  he  was  become  an  old  man. 

He  is  an  old  man  now;  a  wander-witted  man  with  a: 
grudge  against  the  world,  and  never  a  friend  to  take  his 
part.  A  thick,  nervous,  jerky  man  with  a  quirking  mouth 
and  aimless  eyes.  His  rages  are  less  violent;  there  is  some- 
thing plaintive  about  him.  Sometimes  when  people 
speak   the  name  of  Charlie  Dart  to  him  now,  he  only 

shakes  his  heavy  head. 
"Ain't  no  use  my  telling 
you.  Folks  think  I'm  always 
lying.  Ain't  nobody  that 
believes  a  thing  I  say." 

There  is  no  more  poign- 
ant anguish  for  a  liar 
than  to  be  called  a  liar 
when  he  tells  the  truth. 
This  anguish  has  broken 
Newt  Bragg,  in  body  and 
in  mind.  By  and  by, 
he  will  die,  in  the  single 
squalid  room  that  is  his 
home;  and  East  Harbor 
w  ill  have  to  seek  out  a  new 
butt  for  its  jests. 

Sometimes  kindly  folk 
think  Newt  deserves  pity; 
think  he  has  been  punished 
over  heavily  for  his  sins. 
Chariie  Dart  and  Mary 
Stevens  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Walters  are  the  only 
ones  who  know  the  whole 
story.  Charlie  told  the 
minister  the  truth,  the 
harmless  truth,  before  he 
and  Mary  were  married. 
The  preacher  is  a  thought- 
ful man;  he  sees  in  the 
whole  incident  the  work- 
ing of  a  great  Law.  You 
remember  his  text,  in  that 
sermon  he  preached  about 
Newt. 

"There    are    six    things 
which  Jehovah  hateth;  yea 
seven  which  are  an  ahoni 
i nation     unto     him  ' 
Newt  Bragg  is  th' 
of  these  things. 
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AS  I  SAW  POLITICS  IN  ENGLAND 


A  LOYAL  British  subject  like  myself  in  deal- 
ing with  the  government  of  England  should 
necessarily  l>egin  with  a  discussion  of  the 
monarchy.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  King-"except  once  on  the  G.T.R.  plat- 
form iri  Orillia,  Ontario,  when  he  was  the  Duke  of  York 
and  1  was  one  of  the  welcoming  delegates  of  the  town  coun- 
cil.    No  doubt  he  would  recall  it  in  a  minute. 

But  in  England  the  King  is  surrounded  by  formality  and 
circumstance.  On  many  mornings  I  waited  round  the 
gates  of  Buckingham  Palace  but  I  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  meet  the  King  in  the  quiet  sociable  way  in  which  one 
met  him  in  Orillia.  The  English,  it  seems,  love  to  make  the 
kingship  a  subject  of  great  pomp  and  official  etiquette. 
In  Canada  it  is  quite  different.  Perhaps  we  understand 
kings  and  princes  better  than  the  English  do.  At  any 
rate  we  treat  them  in  a  far  more  human,  heart-to-heart 
fashion,  than  is  the  English  custom  and  they  respond  to 
it  at  once. 

I  remember  when  King  George — he  was,  as  I  say,  Duke 
of  York  then — came  up  to  Orillia,  Ontario,  how  we  all 
met  him  in  a  delegation  on  the  platform.  Bob  Curran — 
Bob  was  Mayor  of  the  town  that  year — went  up  to  him 
and  shook  hands  with  him  and  invited  him  to  come  right 
on  up  to  the  Orillia  House  where  he  had  a  room  reserved 
for  him.  Charlie  Janes  and  Mel  Tudhope  and  the  other 
boys  who  were  on  the  Town  Council  gathered  round  the 
royal  prince  and  shook  hands  and  told  him  that  he  simply 
must  stay  over.  George  Rapley,  the  bank  manager,  said 
that  if  he  wanted  a  cheque  cashed  or  anything  of  that 
sort  to  come  right  into  the  Royal  Bank  and  he  would  do  it 
for  him.  The  prince  had  two  aides-de-camp  with  him  and 
a  secretary,  but  Bob  Curran  said  to  bring  them  uptown 
too,  and  it  would  be  alright.  We  had  planned  to  have  an 
oyster  supper  for  the  Prmce  at  Jim  Smith's  hotel  and  then 
take  him  either  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  pool  room  or  else  over 
to  the  tea  social  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Unluckily  the  prince  couldn't  stay.  It  turned  out  that 
he  had  to  get  right  back  into  his  train  and  go  on  to  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  where  they  were  to  have  a  brass  band  to 
meet  him,  which  naturally  he  didn't  want  to  miss. 

But  the  point  is  that  it  was  a  real  welcome.  And  you 
could  see  that  the  prince  appreciated  it.  There  was  a 
warmth  and  a  meaning  to  it  that  the  prince  understood  at 
once.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  couldn't  have  stayed  over 
and  had  time  to  see  the  carriage  factory  and  the  new  sewer- 
age plant.  We  all  told  the  prince  that  he  must  come  back 
and  he  said  that  if  he  could  he  most  certainly  would. 
When  the  prince's  train  pulled  out  of  the  station  and  we 
all  went  back  uptown  together  (it  was  before  prohibition 
came  to  Ontario)  you  could  feel  that  the  institution  of  roy- 
alty was  quite  solid  in  Orillia  for  a  generation. 

No  Pool  Games  for 
the  King 


By   STEPHEN    LEACOCK 

J  EFFER YS 
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get  that  sort  of 
thing  in  England. 
There's  a  formality 
and  coldness  in  all 
their  dealings  with 
royalty  that  would 
never  go  down  with 
us.  They  like  to  have 
the  King  come  and 
open  Parliament, 
dressed  in  royal 
robes,  and  with 
a  clattering  troop 
of  soldiers  riding  in 
front  of  him.  As 
for  taking  him  over 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.  to 
play  pin  pool,  they 
never  think  of  it. 
They  have  seen  so 
much  of  the  mere. 
outside  of  his  king- 
ship that  they  don't 
understand  the  heart 
of  it  as  we  do  in 
Canada. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  House  of  Commons:  for  no  des- 
cription of  England  would  be  complete  without  at  least 
some  mention  of  this  interesting  body.  Indeed  for  the 
ordinary  visitor  to  London  the  greatest  interest  of  all 
attaches  to  the  spacious  and  magnificent  Parliament 
Buildings.  The  House  of  Commons  is  commodiously  sit- 
uated beside  the  River  Thames:  the  principal  features  of 
the  House  are  the  large  lunch  room  on  the  western  side 
and  the  tea-room  on  the  terrace  on  the  eastern.  A  series 
of  smaller  luncheon  rooms  extend  (apparently)  all  round 
about  the  premises:  while  a  commodious  bar  offers  a  ready 


acci'ss  to  ihe  members  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  While 
any  members  are  in  the  bar  a  light  is  kept  burning  in  the 
tall  Clock  Tower  at  one  corner  of  the  building,  but  when 
the  bar  is  closed  the  light  is  turned  off,  by  whichever  of  the 
Scotch  members  leaves  last.  There  is  a  handsome  legis- 
lative chamber  attached  to  the  premises  from  which — so 
the  antiquarians  tell  us — the  House  of  Commons  took  its 
name.  But  it  is  not  usual  now  for  the  members  to  sit  in 
the  legislative  chamber  as  the  legislation  is  now  all  done 
outside,  either  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  or  at  one  or  other  of  the  newspaper 
officas.  The  House,  however,  is  called  together  at  very 
frequent  intervals  to  give  it  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
latest  legislation  and  allowing  the  members  to  indulge  in 
cheers,  sighs,  groans,  votes  and  other  expressions  of  vital- 
ity. After  having  cheered  as  much  as  is  good  for  them 
they  go  back  again  to  the  lunch  rooms  and  go  on  eating 
till  they  are  needed  again. 

It  is  however  an  entire  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  no  longer  has  a  real  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  England.  This  is  not  so.  Anybody  connected 
with  the  government  values  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
high  degree.  One  of  the  leading  newspaper  proprietors 
of  London  himself  told  me  that  he  has  always  felt  that  if 
he  had  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  side  he  had  a  very 
valuable  ally.  Many  of  the  labor  leaders  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  House  of  Commons  as  of  great  utility,  while 
the  leading  women's  organizations,  now  that  women  are 
admitted,  as  members,  may  be  said  to  regard  the  House  as 
one  of  themselves. 

Some  Pertinent  (?)   Queries 

T  OOKING  around  to  find  just  where  the  national 
■*— /  service  of  the  House  of  Commons  comes  in — I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  must  be  in  the  practice  of  "asking 
questions"  in  the  House.  Whenever  anything  goes  wrong 
a  member  rises  and  asks  a  question.  He  gets  up,  for  ex- 
ample, with  a  little  paper  in  his  hand  and  asks  the  govern- 
ment if  ministers  are  aware  that  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  was 
seen  yesterday  wearing  a  Turkish  Tarbosh.  Ministers 
say  very  humbly  that  they  hadn't  known  it,  and  a  thrill 
runs  through  the  whole  country.  The  members  can  ap- 
parently ask  any  questions  they  like.  In  the  repeated 
visits  which  I  made  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
I  was  unable  to  find  any  particular  sense  or  meaning  in 
the  questions  asked,  though  no  doubt  they  had  an  intimate 
bearing  on  English  politics  not  clear  to  an  outsider  like 
myself.  I  heard  one  member  ask  the  government  whether 
they  were  aware  that  herrings  were  being  imported  from 
Hamburg  to  Harwich.  The  government  said  no.  Another 
member  rose  and  asked  the  government  whether  they 
considered  Shakespeare  or  Moliere  the  greater  dramatic 
ai-tist.  The  government  answered  that  ministers  were 
taking  this  under  their  earnest  consideration  and  that  a 
report  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  Another  mem- 
ber asked   the  government  if  they   knew  who  won   the 
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Queen's  Plate  this  season  at  Toronto.  They  did — 
in  fact  this  member  got  in  wrong  as  this  is  the 
very  thing  that  the  government  do  know.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  evening  a  member  rose  and  asked 
the  government  if  they  knew  what  time  it  was. 
The  Speaker,  however,  ruled  this  question  out  of  order 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  answered  before. 

The  Parliament  Buildings  are  so  vast  that  it  is  not  poss- 
ible to  state  with  certainty  what  they  do,  or  do  not,  con- 
tain. But  it  is  generally  said  that  somewhere  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  House  of  Lords.  When  they  meet  they  are  said 
to  come  together  very  quietly  shortly  before  the  dinner 
hour,  take  a  glass  of  dry  sherry  and  a  biscuit  (they  are  all 
abstemious  men),  reject  whatever  bills  may  be  before  them 
at  the  moment,  take  another  dry  sherry  and  then  adjourn 
for  two  years. 

The  public  are  no  longer  allowed  restricted  access  to 
the  H(ftises  of  Parliament:  its  approaches  are  now  strictly 
guarded  by  policemen.  In  order  to  obtain  admission  it 
is  necessary  either  to  (ai  communicate  in  writing  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  enclosing  certificates  of  natur- 
alization and  proof  of  identity,  or  (b)  give  the  policeman 
five  shillings.     Method  (b)  is  the  one  usually  adopted. 

On  great  nights,  however,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
is  sitting  and  is  about  to  do  something  important  such  as 
ratifj-ing  a  Home  Rule  Bill  or  cheering,  or  welcoming  a  new 
lady  member,  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  by  merely  bribing 
the  policeman  with  five  shillings;  it  takes  a  pound. 
The  English  people  complain  bitterly  of  the  rich  Americans 
who  have  in  this  way  corrupted  the  London  public.  Before 
they  were  corrupted  they  would  do  anything  for  sixpence. 

American    Corruption 

""pHIS  peculiar  vein  of  corruption  by  the  Americans 
•'■  runs  like  a  thread,  I  may  say,  through  all  the  texture 
of  English  life.  Among  those  who  have  been  principally 
exposed  to  it  are  the  servants — especially  butlers  and 
chauffeurs,  hotel  porters,  bell-boys,  railway  porters  and 
guards,  all  taxi-drivers,  pew-openers,  curates,  bishops,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  peerage. 

The  terrible  ravages  that  have  been  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  English  morality  are  witnessed  on  every  hand. 
Whole  classes  of  society  are  hopelessly  damaged.  I  have  it 
on  the  evidence  of  the  English  themselves  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Till  the  Americans  came  to 
England  the  people  were  an  honest,  law-abiding  race,  res- 
pecting their  superiors  and  despising  those  below  them. 
They  had  never  been  corrupted  by  money  and  their  em- 
ployers extended  to  them  in  this  regard  their  tenderest 
solicitude.  Then  the  Americans  came.  Servants  ceased 
to  be  what  they  were;  butlers  were  hopelessly  damaged; 
hotel  porters  became  a  wreck;  taxi-drivers  turned  out 
thieves;  curates  could  no  longer  be  trusted  to  handle 
money;  peers  sold  their  daughters  at  a  million  dollars  a- 
piece  or  three  for  two.  In  fact  the  whole  kingdom  began 
to  deteriorate  till  it  got  where  it  is  now.  At  present  after  a 
rich  American  has  stayed  in  any  English  country  house, 
its  owners  find  that  they  can  do  nothing  with  the  butler; 
a  wildness  has  come  over  the  man.  There  is  a  restlessness 
in  his  demeanour  and  a  strange  wistful  look  in  his  eye  as 
if  seeking  for  something.  In  many  cases,  so  I  understand, 
after  an  American  has  stayed  in  a  country  house  the 
butler  goes  insane.  He  is  found  in  his  pantry  counting 
over  the  sixpences  given  to  him  by  a  Duke,  laughing  to 
himself.  He  has  to  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  police. 
With  him  generally  goes  the  chauffeur,  whose  mind  has 
broken  down  from  driving  a  rich  American  twenty  miles: 
and  the  gardener,  who  is  found  tearing  up  raspberry  bushes 
by  the  roots  to  see  if  there  is  any  money  under  them: 
and  the  local  curate  whose  brain  collapsed  or  expanded, 

I  forget  which,  when 
a  rich  American  gave 
him  fifty  dollars  for 
his  soup  kitchen. 

There  are,  it  is 
true,  a  few  classes 
that  have  escaped 
this  contagion,  shep- 
herds living  in  the 
hills,  drovers,  sailors, 
fishermen  and  such 
like.  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  went  into 
the  English  coun- 
try-side being  struck 
with  the  clean,  hon- 
est look  in  people's 
faces.  I  realized 
exactly  where  they 
got  it:  they  had 
never  seen  any  Am- 
ericans. I  remember 
Continued  on  page  i6 
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HER  FEET  WERE  CROSSED 


PETTIFER  drew  a 
crisp  brown  slice 
from  the  electric 
toasterand  glanced  across 
the  table  at  his  wife. 

"What  are  you  doing 
this  afternoon?" 

"I'm  playing  golf," 
she  said  with  a  little 
smile. 

"What!" 

"I  thought  you'd  be 
surprised." 

"I  am,"  he  admitted. 
"Is  there  any  special 
occasion?" 

She  nodded  diffidently. 
"The  ladies'  open  handi- 
cap for  the  President's 
prize." 

He  stared  at  her.  "But 
you — " 

She  smiled  again. 
"Don't  begin  it  all  over 
again,  Henry.  I  can 
save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 
You  were  going  to  say 
that  I'm  a  hopeless  duf- 
fer— that  I  haven't  any 
real — well — respect  for 
golf — and  that  my  handi- 
cap is  twenty-five — which 
really  means  that  I'm 
beyond  the   pale." 

"That's  about  it — then 
why  compete?" 

"I  don't  know — nor 
do  I  know  why  I  stopped 
golf  two  months  ago — 
nor  why  I  ever  began. 
I  suppose  it  was  really 
you." 

"Why  me?" 

"Because  I've  never  been  able  to  make  my- 
self feel  about  it  the  way  you  do.  I  never  ex- 
perienced the  savage  sort  of  joy  you  experience 
when  you  drive  over  two  hundred  yards.  My 
soul  does  not  leap  at  the  click  of  a  clean  iron  shot,  and  when 
I  do  hole  out  I'm  chiefly  conscious  that  I've  got  to  pick 
the  thing  out  again." 

"Good  lord.     Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before?" 

"What  was  the  ase?  You  were  determined  I  should 
play." 

"It  was  for  your  own  sake,"  said  Pettifer  loftily, 
"and    the    psychological    value    of    the    game." 

"Golf  descended  on  me  during  our  honeymoon  like  a 
cloud  of  locusts,"  she  went  on  thoughtfully,  "and  do 
you  really  see  any  p.sychological  value  in  a  woman  sprain- 
ing her  wrists  and  twLsting  her  back?  I  can't.  I  call  it 
taking  anatomical  liberties." 

He  frowned  a  little.  "Then  why  play  to-day — and  in  a 
match?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  played  with  her  cup  and 
regarded  him  curiously. 

"You  don't  want  me  to?" 

PETTIFER  flushed  in  spite  of  himself.  "Why  make 
an—?" 

"An  exhibition  of  myself!"  she  put  in  swiftly.  "That's 
yoUr  own  pride  speaking,  Henry.  You  don't  mind  three 
years'  continuous  exhibition,  so  long  as  it  appears  that 
you're  doing  your  best  to  help  me  out  of  the  pit.  I'm 
sure  everyone  admired  you  for  that.  But  when  it  comes 
to  a  match — it's  another  thing."' 

His  flush  grew  a  little  deeper.  "Please  yourself,"  he 
said  sulkily.  "I  won't  be  home  till  late" — then  carelessly, 
"do  you  want  a  lesson?     I've  half  an  hour  yet." 

What  followed  was  trying — for  each.  Mrs.  Pettifer 
planted  herself  firmly  at  the  edge  of  a  velvet  croquet 
lawn  and  grasped  her  driver  with  the  fingers  of  desperation. 
A  profound  gloom  enveloped  them  both.  Twenty  feet 
away  was  the  wooden  wall  of  the  tool  house.  She  glanced 
interrogatively  at  her  husband  and  he  began  to  drone  the 
weary  ritual  which  it  seemed  had  pervaded  her  waking 
hours  for  the  last  three  years.  Sometimes  she  heard  it  in 
her  sleep. 

"Stand  a  little  more  behind  your  ball — don't  raise  your 
club  so  fast — use  your  left  arm — don't  press — keep  your 
eye  upon  the  ball  and  follow  through." 

She  set  her  teeth,  scooped  a  neat  furrow  out  of  the  smooth 
turf,  and  felt  a  violent  shock  in  both  wrists.  The  ball  lay 
undisturbed. 

"You   took   your  eye   off,"   he  growled. 

"I  didn't." 


■I  wish  you'd  go  to  your  train,  Henry.     I  know  ererything  yoo're  rouiE  to  say,  so   if  you'll  move  on,  I'll  Imatrine  you're  there." 
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"You  did — you  looked  at  me  halfway  through." 

"It  wasn't  because  I  wanted  to,"  she  murmured.  "I'll 
try  again." 

She  did  try — and  sliced  horribly.  The  ball  whistled 
past  Pettifer's  stomach  and  plunged  through  a  window  in 
the  adjoining  house.  He  stared  after  it — mute  with  dis- 
gust and  disappeared.  Presently  he  came  back — still 
red — and  minus  five  shillings. 

"That  was  a  little  better,  wasn't  it?"  she  said  sweetly. 
"I'll  pay  for  the  window.     I'm  glad  it  was  Julia's." 

TT  E  SPLUTTERED  innocuously.  "Move  closer  to  tool 
■I  J-  house,"  he  got  out  after  a  moment.  "Do  you  really 
care  whether  you  hit  the  ball  or  not?" 

She  looked  up  as  though  astonished.  "Do  you  think 
I'd  begin  a  perfect  day  with  contortions  like  this  if  I  didn't? 
Of  course  I  care." 

"Then  put  your  mind  on  it."  He  had  determined  to  see 
the  next  twenty  minutes  through — at  whatever  cost. 
"You've  got  to  take  it  seriously — understand — seriously. 
It's  that  kind  of  a  game." 

"Is  it  a  game  at  all?"    she  demanded  impetuously. 

"What  else — and  one's  pride  should  keep  one  up  to  the 
scratch." 

She  settled  for  another  stroke — then  halted  and  looked 
up.  "It  occurs  to  me  that  it  isn't  a  game  at  all.  With 
me  it's  a  sacrifice,  and  with  you  it's  a  sacrament.  That 
would  explain  a  good  deal."  She  swung  hard,  and,  top- 
ping the  ball,  buried  it  in  the  moist  earth.  Two  little 
bright  spots  of  colour  appeared  on  her  cheeks. 

"I  wish  you'd  go  to  your  train,  Henry,  I  know  every- 
thing you're  going  to  say,  so  if  you'll  move  oh,  I'll  imagine 
you're  there — and  saying  it.  Just  now  you  make  me  feel 
like — chanting  about  'having  left  undone  the  things'  etc." 

Pettifer  lighted  his  pipe.  "What  you  should  have  is  a 
large  mat  to  practise  on,  and  your  handicap  doubled. 
Good  morning." 

"Thank  you,  dear.  I'll  order  the  mat  at  once.  Dinner 
at  eight  to-night.     I  may  be  a  little  late." 

She  looked  after  him  with  a  little  wrinkle  in  her  white 
brows.  The  garden  gate  banged — rather  viciously,  she 
thought.  Peace  settled  on  the  velvet  lawn.  She  replaced 
the  turf  and  went  next  door  to  apologise  to  Julia  Martin 
who  had  a  handicap  of  twelve  and,  four  years  ago,  was  a 
particular  friend  of  Henry  Pettifer's.  She  found  her  ob- 
viously amused,  and  inclined  to  be  patronizing. 


Presently  Julia  glanc- 
ed at  her  curiously. 

"You're  playing  in  the 
match   this   afternoon?" 

Mrs.  Pettifer  nodded 
in  the  most  offhand 
manner.  "Yes.  I  thought 
I  might  as  well." 

"I've  just  telephoned 
to  the  club.  "They've 
drawn." 

"And  whom  do  you 
play  with?" 

"You." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  gulped 
in  spite  of  herself.  "Isn't 
that  funny?"  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment — then 
with  a  little  smile — "I 
break  your  windows  in 
the  morning,  and  play 
with  you  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  mat- 
ter— and  Henry  came 
over  at  once." 

"Of  course — but  do 
you  know,"  Mrs.  Petti- 
fer went  on,  her  lips 
curving  into  a  mischiev- 
ous snsile,  "it  must  have 
seemed  just  like  old 
times  to  Harry  to  be 
going  to  your  house  so 
early  in  the  day." 

JULIA    MARTIN    did 
•J    not  smile.    She  was 
imperatively  reminded 
that  while  she  could  give 
Sybil    Pettifer   a   stroke 
and  a   half  a  hole — and 
beat    her — the    fact    re- 
mained   that     the     latter     had    walked    off 
with  Harry.  It  was  something  which  moved 
more  or  less  constantly  in  Julia's  mind.     It 
was    a    bigger   contest    than    golf— but,     she 
instantly   decided,   this  afternoon  would  be  a 
disastrous  one  for  her  visitor.     The  idea  stimulated  and 
piqued  her.     It  might  be  a  stepping  stone  to  other  things. 
"I'm  afraid  I  can't  give  you  much  of  a  game."     Mrs. 
Pettifer's  voice  had  a  touch  of  humility  that  was  new  to  it. 
Julia  .shook  her  head.     "That  doesn't  matter  a  bit. 
It's  the  spirit  of  the  thing  that  counts,  isn't  it?" 

The  other  girl  nodded,  and  again  the  curious  smile. 
"That's  what  Henry  says — you  and  he  would  have  made  a 
wonderful  team.     See  you  at  two  o'clock." 

Miss  Martin  stood  for  a  moment — her  eyes  suspiciously 
bright.  "Sybil  has  asked  for  it — and  she's  going  to  get  it," 
she  murmured  half  aloud.  Then  she  got  into  an  easy  chair 
and  tried  to  relax — in  preparation. 

The  Plumley  golf  course — like  most  in  Essex — presents 
no  particular  difficulties.  Bogie  is  eighty-four — which 
practically  tells  the  story.  It  does  not  attract  professional 
matches,  but  is  beloved  by  that  type  of  male  mammal  who 
regards  a  putting  green  with  absolute  veneration,  and  is 
haunted  by  the  recollection  of  lost  opportunities.  For  the 
rest  of  it,  there  is  a  comfortable  club  house  and  a  rather 
carefully  picked  membership. 

MRS.  PETTIFER  had  joined— on  her  husband's  ur- 
gent insistence,  bul  she  wondered  secretly  how  many 
other  women  there  were  to  whom,  in  private,  golf  was  a 
tribulation  and  not  a  game.  Then  she  thought  suddenly 
of  Julia  Martin  and  what  she  might  have  meant  by  'the 
spirit  of  the  thing' — it  being  Julia's  habit  to  mean  not  in- 
frequently more  than  she  put  into  words.  Slowly  the 
light  dawned — and  kept  on  dawning.  And  at  that  Mrs. 
Pettifer  set  her  lips  and  got  out  her  clubs. 

"If  I've  got  to  climb  up  on  the  altar  and  lie  down,  I'm 
going  to  do  it  properly,"     she  half  whispered. 

The  only  man  in  sight  was  the  professional — and  for  that 
she  was  thankful.  Julia — at  the  first  tee — was  swinging 
her  driver  with  a  certain  businesslike  precision.  Mrs. 
Pettifer  watched  her  without  speaking  and  felt  a  little 
sick.     Presently    Julia    turned. 

"Married  women  first,"  she  said  coolly.  "Please  drive." 

Something  hot  and  tingling  throbbed  in  Mrs.  Pettifer's 
veins. 

"It  doesn't  really  matter,  does  it?" 

She  teed  her  ball  with  fingers  that  trembled  ever  so 
slightly — then  swung.  Instinctively  she  closed  her  eyes 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second.    The  ball  was  still  there.    Julia 
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:ip|K-art-d  not  to  have  seen  her.  >tV'  swung  agaui.  I'lie 
ijul!  rolled  jerkily  forward,  swerved  abruptly  to  the  left 
and  nestled  cosily  in  the  rouKhewt  jjurt  of  the  rough.  She 
itared  at  its  course  with  spc<^(hl('«  aversion.  Julia  |did 
not  speak.  There  came  a  neat  swing,  a  clean  click  and  a 
speck  of  white  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  fairway  a  hund- 
red and  thirty  yards  off. 

'Good  stroke,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer  involuntarily. 
■It  wasn't  bad    but  I  didn't  Ret  much  distance." 
"Distance! — that  would  be  enormous — for  me." 
.Julia  did  not  reply  to  what  she  considered  an 
obvious   statement    of    fact,    while    Mrs.    Pettifer 
took  three  to  get  out  of  the  rough.    Finally  her 
eighth  stroke  worried  itself  into  the  hole.    Julia 
was  comfortably  down  in  five.    She  took  out  her 
<'ard  with  the  least  touch  of  condescension. 


MKS.  PETTIFER  watched  her  silently.  The 
massacre  had  begun,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that  but  something  in  her  opponent's  manner  was 
stirring  her  to  hitherto  undreamed-of  revolt.  Il 
I'ame  over  her  now  that  Julia  had  always  been  con- 
descending—ever since  her  neighbour  came  home 
from  her  wedding  trip.  It  was  just  as  though  a 
curtain  had  been  lifted  and  she  saw  a  new  Julia, 
much  more  vividly  than  she  had  seen  the  old  one. 
And  at  that  the  beating  of  her  heart  steadied  and 
she  felt  a  slow,  cool  wave  come  over  her.  Sim- 
ultaneously the  weight  of  the  game  of  golf  fell  from 
her  shoulders,  and  she  experienced  a  reckless  sense 
of  freedom. 

"Your  honour,"  she  said  briskly. 

The  second  hole  at  Plumley  is  a  half-shot  and  a 
little  tricky — the  green  being  bunkered  to  right  and 
left.  Julia  played  quite  deliberately  short,  and  lay 
in  good  position  for  a  pitch. 

"I  always  do  that  here   -it's  safest,"  she  rema^ked. 

Mrs.  Pettifer  nodded  and  lifted  her  iron.  Her 
lids,  as  usual,  twitched,  but  between  them  she  held 
a  glimpse  of  the  ball.  She  let  the  club  swing  as  it 
seemed  to  want  to  swing.  Then  she  shut  her  eyes- 
being  afraid  to  look. 

.fulia  gasped.     "A  beauty — you're  lying  dead." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  blinked.  She  was  only  some  three 
feet  from  the  hole.     How  had  the  ball  got  there? 

"I've  never  —  " 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  as  though  some  inward 
mentor  had  commanded  silence — then — without  a 
shade  of  surprise,  "It  wasn't  bad." 

Julia  looked  at  her,  said  nothing  and  lost  the  hole. 
Mrs.  Pettifer  took  out  her  card. 

"Four  for  you?     I'm  two." 

ON  THE  way  to  the  third  tee,  Henry's  admoni- 
tions came  back  to  her.  "Stand  a  little  behind 
your  ball — don't  raise  your — "  She  cut  them  off  in 
the  middle.  It  seemed  they  were  graven  on  her 
heart.  She  would  remember  them  now,  and  sent 
up  a  wordless  petition  to  that  mysterious  deity 
who  broods  over  green  and  bunker.  As  she  swung, 
she  rehearsed  the  ritual  again. 

Came  that  hideously  familiar  shock  in  wrist  and 
arm,  and  a  violent  wrenchirig  of  muscles  that 
revolted  against  maltreatment.  The  concussion 
vibrated  in  her  very  spine.  The  ball  lay  a  few 
yards  away.     Five  minutes  later  Julia  was  one  up. 

The  fourth  hole  at  Plumley  is  nearly  five  hundred 
yards  and  the  two  paused  as  they  surveyed  its 
verdant  length.  Julia  reckoned  on  a  six,  while 
Mrs.  Pettifer  did  not  calculate  at  all. 

"I  think,"  said  the  former,  as  she  fastened  her 
glove,  "that  what  helps  me  most  is  to  keep  my  mind 
on  the  game." 

"I'm  afraid  my  mind  is  on  Harry — he'll  be  two  to- 
morrow," hazarded  Mrs.  Pettifer  thoughtfully.  "That's 
one  reason  I  can't  play  as  you  do.  It  must  be  of  great 
assistance,"  she  added,  with  a  daring  glance,  "to  have  no 
responsibilities  -like  that." 

Julia  Martin  addressed  her  ball  with  an  inaudible 
murmur.  A  little  flush  had  risen  in  her  cheeks.  She 
swung,  but  not  with  her  usual  precision,  and  pulled  out  of 
bounds  into  a  field  of  clover. 

"Hard  lines,"  said  her  opponent  smoothly,  "and  how 
very  unusual  for  you.     My  hole,  I  think." 

Julia  nodded.  She  found  it  difficult  to  speak.  Her 
second  drive  was  not  much  better — but  playable.  Mrs. 
Pettifer  made  a  neat  little  mound  of  red  sand  and  placed 
her  black  dot  on  top.  Breathing  another  prayer — she 
took  her  stance. 


'TpHEN,  as  she  swung,  a  curioas  thing  happened.  Her 
A  husband's  maxims  were  wiped  clean  from  her  mind, 
and  she  heard  a  new  voice,  small  but  very  distinct,  that 
brought  with  it  a  sudden  thrill  of  confidence  such  as  she 
had  never  known  before.  It  bade  her  hit  the  ball  on  the 
nose,  and  hit  it  in  her  own  way,  unembarrassed  by  rule  and 
precept,  and  hit  it  hard.  This  happened  very  quickly. 
She  glanced  at  her  ball,  then  at  her  driver,  and  felt  assured 
that  the  one  was  admirably  designed  to  come  into  violent 
contact    with    the    other.     Simultaneously    a    thrill   ran 


Lfiiuu^ri  in'i\  r>iH'  Look  one  loiig  iiffaLii,  mm  wiiriuUL 
any  further  thought  of  stance  or  position  bent  upon  the 
ball  one  malignant  glance,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
supple  body  lashed  out  as  though  Ik  r  driver  were  a  whip. 
The  black  dot  looked  as  big  as  an  orange. 

There  was  no  jar  -no  shock.     She  heard  a  clean,  crisp 


a«;piv,ioi;.^  .1.K-  iiaM  i<vjv,,-a  iu  ii.--  .'.DKi-s  and  burdened  her 
spirit  with  its  protocols.  She  had  hated  golf.  It  hung 
like  a  sword  of  Damocles  ever  above  her  head,  imposed 
upon  her  by  a  hasband,  who,  because  he  liked  it,  took 
it  for  granted  in  the  time-honoured  British  fashion  that, 
forsooth,  she  mast  like  it  too.  She  saw  herself  the  incarna- 
tion of  myriads  of  other  weak-spirited  women  who 
had  swallowed  the  same  dose  as  pliantly  as  herself, 
and,  year  after  year,  dragged  their  weary  bodies 
over  the  green  turf,  weighed  down  with  instruments 
of  self-torture  which  they  wielded  in  speechless 
long-suffering.  But  now,  she  decided,  the  hour  of 
reckoning  had  come. 

She  drove  off,  and  her  glance  followed  the  hard- 
hit  ball.  Had  a  good  professional  seen  that  drive 
his  very  soul  would  have  cried  out.  There  was  no 
stance — no  timing— no  particular  grip — no  balanced 
use  of  arms  and  shoulders — no  follow  through,  but 
just  the  swift  and  reckless  stroke  of  a  healthy, 
young  woman  who  wants  to  get  something  done 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  is  not  in  any 
manner  particular  how  she  does  it.  And  when  she 
saw  what  she  had  done  she  knew  that  it  was  good. 

Julia  bit  her  lip,  emulated  something  of  the  same 
wild  freedom,  and  failed  dismally.  She  felt  stiff, 
awkward  and  uncertain.  Mrs.  Pettifer's  brows 
went  up  a  little.  The  least  suspicion  of  a  smile 
played  on  her  mouth. 

"I'm  afraid  you  took  your  mind  off  it — that 
time."     Her  voice  was  soft  and  ingratiating. 

JuHa  moistened  her  lips.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
did.     I  was  thinking  of  your  game — not  my  own." 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  I'll  go  to  pieces  any 
minute.  Did  I  tell  you  that  baby  is  beginning  to 
talk  already — or  perhaps  Henry  has  told  you.  You 
played  with  him  last  week,  didn't  you?" 

It  was  sheer  guess  work,  but  it  struck  home.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Henry  had  played  with  her;  a  long, 
satisfying  round  about  which  he  said  nothing  at 
home.  He  had  found  Julia  very  understanding,  very: 
and  there  had  been  no  mention  of  baby's  linguistic 
achievements. 

"Yes,  Henry  did  tell  me,"  came  the  hasty 
answer.     "Isn't  it  wonderful?" 

Mrs.  Pettifer  indulged  in  a  little  secret  smile. 
Now  she  knew.  If  Henry  had  discussed  it  with 
Julia,  he  would  have  come  home  and  bragged  about 
it.  She  wondered  just  how  many  such  games  there 
had  been. 

"Henry's  simply  crazy  about  him,"  she  said 
wickedly.  "I  once  thought  men  didn't  care  much 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  but  now  I  know  better." 

It  was  a  Parthian  shot.  Julia,  addressing  her 
ball,  saw  not  that  glistening  sphere,  but  her  one- 
time lover  with  another  woman's  baby  on  his  knee. 
The  club  wavered.  Mrs.  Pettifer  stood,  waiting 
silently,  but  the  other  girl  was  painfully  conscious 
of  her  presence — and  lost  the  hole. 

At  the  next  drive  it  was  she — and  not  Mrs. 
Pettifer,  who  went  to  pieces.  The  hideous  thing 
about  it  was  that  as  her  own  game  dissolved  her 
opponent's  increased  in  brilliancy.  By  now  there 
was  something  of  a  gallery — early  players  strolling 
back  to  meet  those  behind  them.  Someone  glanced 
at  Mrs.  Pettifer's  card,  and  the  whisper  went 
round  that  so  far  it  was  low  score  for  the  afternoon. 


"That's  the   loncesl  drive   ;i  v.  oman    ha:>  i-vt-r   made  on  this  course." 

smack,  and  observed  a  small  spherical  object  that  travelled 
like  a  bullet  down  the  fairway.  She  stared  after  it  with 
something  of  contempt.  What  a  tiny  thing  to  be  worried 
about.     Then  she  glanced  at  Julia  Martin. 

The  latter  stood  regarding  her  with  eyes  very  wide  open, 
and  on  her  face  was  a  curious  admixture  of  astonishment 
and  respect.  Presently  she  spoke — slowly — as  though 
something  inside  of  her  were  forcing  out  the  words. 

"That's  the  longest  drive  a  woman  has  ever  made  on 
this  course." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  picked  up  her  clubs.  "Why  shouldn't  it 
be?     You're  playing  four,  aren't  you?" 

Julia  nodded  and  played — indifferently.  They  were 
nearly  at  the  green  when  the  other  woman  laughed  out- 
right.    Julia  stared  at  her. 

"What  is  it?"    she  said  sulkily. 

"I  was  only  thinking  that  baby  is  going  to  have  a  nose 
just  like  his  father.  It  looks  awfully  funny — even  now. 
You  play  five  to  my  three — don't  you?" 

She  made  the  hole  in  five  herself,  and  was  one  up.  She 
felt  no  surprise  whatever,  being  inwardly  and  sharply 
assured  that  the  job  set  her  for  that  afternoon  was  bigger 
and  deeper  than  golf.  The  job  was  to  put  Julia  Martin 
once  and  for  all  where  she  belonged.  It  was  ridiculous 
that  golf — especially  her  golf — should  be  chosen  as  the 
agency.    But  there  it  was. 

At  the  same  time  she  saw  this  game — this  combined 
sacrament    and     sacrifice — in     a     new     light.       How 


HAT   the   little  woman  herself  felt  about  it 

was    not    easily    determined.     Her    attitude 

toward  her  ball  was  one  of  supreme  contempt.     She 

hit  it  as  she  felt  she  wanted  to  hit  it,  and  always 

with    the    same    remarkable    result.    Julia    had 

dropped  hopelessly  behind — but  that  made  no  difference. 

Her  opponent  made  the  eighth — a  tricky  hole  at  Plumley 

-in  a  cool  four,  and  the  ninth— four    hundred  and  fifty 

yards — in  six.     Then  she  went  on  and  two  hours  later 

handed  in  a  card  which  showed  a  gross  score  of  two  over 

fives — or  ninety-two.     Julia  initialled  it  without  a  word, 

murmured  her  congratulations,   and  had  turned  away, 

when  she  stopped,  hesitated,  and  came  slowly  back. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  something  about  your  golf?" 
she  ventured  a  little  unsteadily.     "I'm  awfully  puzzled." 
In  Mrs.  Pettifer's  gray  eyes  there  moved  a  sudden  light. 
"Not  at  all." 

"You  see,  you've  made  a  remarkable  score.  I've 
never  known  you  to  play  like  that  before,  and  I  was 
wondering  just  how  you  did  it." 

"Really?"  The  voice  was  low  and  distinctly  sweet. 
"Yes,  really — I  mean  it." 
"I  wonder  if  you'd  understand." 

"Is  there  any  reason  I  shouldn't?"  said  Julia  a  shade 
stiffly. 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  but,"  rippled  Mrs.  Pettifer,  "you 
did  it— I  didn't.     Now  I  must  be  off  to  baby." 

OHE  WENT  on  to  the  club  house  nodding  right  and 
'-^left  her  acknowledgment  of  a  murmur  of  congratula- 
tion. Her  head  was  up,  and  she  walked  with  a  jauntiness 
she  had  n^ve^  hefp.re  displayed  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
Coniirmed  on  page  50  \ 
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The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 
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"AROLD  MARCH 

and  the  few  who 

cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Home  Fisher,  es- 
pecially if  they  saw  something  of  him  in  his 
own  social  setting,  were  conscious  of  a 
certain  solitude  in  his  very  sociability.  They 
seemed  to  be  always  meetiwg  his  relations 
and  never  meeting  his  family.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  they  saw  much  of  his  family 
and  nothing  of  his  home.  His  cousins  and  connections 
ramified  like  a  labyrinth  all  over  the  governing  class  of 
Great  Britain;  and  he  seemed  to  be  on  good  or  at  least  on 
good-humoured  terms  with  most  of  them.  For  Home 
Fisher  was  remarkable  for  a  curious  impersonal  informa- 
tion and  interest  touching  all  sorts  of  topics;  so  that  one 
could  sometimes  fancy  that  his  culture,  like  his  colour- 
less fair  moustache  and  pale  drooping  features,  had  the 
neutral  nature  of  a  chameleon.  Anyhow,  he  could  always 
get  on  with  Viceroys  and  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  all  the 
great  men  responsible  for  great  departments,  and  talk 
to  each  of  them  on  his  own  subject,  on  the  branch  of  study 
with  which  he  was  most  seriously  concerned.  Thus  he 
could  converse  with  the  Minister  for  War  about  silk-worms, 
with  the  Minister  of  Education  about  detective  stories, 
with  the  Minister  of  Labour  about  Limoges  enamel,  and 
with  the  Minister  of  Missions  and  Moral  Progress  (if 
that  be  his  correct  title)  about  the  pantomime  boys  of  the 
last  four  decades.  And  as  the  first  was  his  first  cousin, 
the  second  his  second  cousin,  the  third  his  brother-in-law 
and  the  fourth  his  uncle  by  marriage. 
this  conversational  versatility  certainly 
served  in  one  sense  to  create  a  happy 
family.  But  March  never  seemed  to 
^et  a  glimpse  of  that  domestic  interior 
to  which  men  of  the  middle  classes  are 
accustomed  in  their  friendships,  and 
which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of 
friendship  and  love  and  everything 
■else  in  any  sane  and  stable  society. 
He  wondered  whether  Home  Fisher 
was  both  an  orphan  and  an  only  child. 

IT  WAS  therefore  with  something  like 
a  start  that  he  found  that  Fisher 

ad  a  brother,  much  more  prosperous 
itid  powerful  than  himself,  though  hard- 
ly, March  thought,  so  entertaining. 
Sir  Henry  Harland  Fisher,  with  half  the 
alphabet  after  his  name,  was  something 
at  the  Foreign  Office  far  more  tremen- 
dous than  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Apparently  it  ran  in  the  family  after 
all;  for  it  seemed  there  was  another 
brother,  Ashton  Fisher,  in  India, 
rather  more  tremendoas  than  the  Vice- 
roy. Sir  Henry  Fisher  was  a  heavier 
l)ut  handsomer  edition  of  his  brother, 
with  a  brow  equally  bald  but  much 
more  smooth.  He  was  very  courteous 
but  a  shade  patronising,  not  only  to 
March  but  even,  as  March  fancied,  to 
Horno  Fisher  as  well.  The  .  latter 
gentleman,  who  had  many  intuitions 
about  the  half-formed  thoughts  of 
others,  glanced  at  the  topic  himself  as 
they  came  away  from  ''"■  "■■"ut  house 
in  Berkeley  Square. 

"Why,  don't  you  ,.,,w,v.  he  ob- 
served quietly,  "that  I  am  the  fool  of 
the  family?" 

"It  must  be  a  clever  family,"  said 
Harold  March  with  a  smile. 

"Very  gracefully  expressed,"  .  replied 
Fisher,  "that  is  the  best  of  having  a 
literary  training.  Well,  perhaps  it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  say  I  am  the  fool 
of  the  family.  It's  enough  to  s*y  I 
am   the" failure  of  the  family." 

"It  seems  queer  to  me  that  you 
should  fail  especially,"  remarked  the 
journalist.  "As  they  say  in  the  ex- 
aminations, what  did  you  fail  in?" 

"Politic.s,"  replied  his  friend. 
•  tood  for  Parliament  when  I  wasquin^ 
I  young  man  and  got  in  by  an  enor- 
Mous  majority,  with  loud  cheers  and 
iiairing  round  the  town.  Since  then, 
'f  course  I've  been  rather  under  a 
.■loud." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand 
the  'of  course',"  answered  March  laugh- 
ing. 

"That  part  of  it  isn't  worth  under- 
tanding."  said  FMsher.   "but  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact,  old  chap,  the  other  part  of  it  was  rather  odd 
and  interesting.  Quite  a  detective  story  in  its  way,  as 
well  as  the  first  lesson  I  had  in  what  modern  politics 
are  made  of.  If  you  like  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it."  And 
the  following  recast  in  a  less  allusive  and  conversational 
manner,  is  the  story  that  he  told. 


NOBODY  privileged  of  late  years  to  meet  Sir  Henry 
Harland  Fisher  could  believe  that  he  had  ever  been 
called  Harry.  But  indeed  he  had  been  boyish  enough 
when  a  boy,  and  that  serenity  that  shone  on  him  through 
life,  and  which  now  took  the  form  of  gravity,  had  once  taken 
the  form  of  gaiety.  His  friends  would  have  said  that  he 
was  all  the  more  ripe  in  his  maturity  for  having  been  young 
in  his  youth.  His  enemies  would  have  said  that  he  was 
still  light-minded  but  no  longer  light-hearted.  But  in  any 
ease,  the  whole  of  the  story  Home  Fisher  had  to  tell  arose 
out  of  the  accident  which  had  made  young  Harry  Fisher 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Saltoun.  Hence  his  later  con- 
nection with  the  Foreign  Office,  which  had  indeed  come  to 
him  as  a  sort  of  legacy  from  his  Lordship,  when  that  great 


man  was  the  power  behind 
the  throne.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  say  much 
about  Saltoun;  little  as  was 
known  of  him  and  much  as  there  was  worth 
knowing.  England  has  had  at  least  three 
or  four  such  secret  statesmen.  An  aristo- 
cratic polity  produces  every  now  and  then 
an  aristocrat  who  is  also  an  accident;  a  man 
of  intellectual  independence  and  insight;  a  Napoleon 
bom  in  the'purple.  His  vast  work  was  mostly  invisible; 
and  very  little  could  be  got  out  of  him  in  private  life  ex- 
cept a  crusty  and  rather  cynical  sense  of  humour.  But  it 
was  certainly  the  accident  of  his  presence  at  a  family  dinner 
of  the  Fishers,  and  the  unexpected  opinion  he  expressed, 
which  turned  what  might  have  been  a  dinner-table  joke 
into  a  sort  of  small  sensational  novel. 


SAVE  for  Lord  Saltoun  it  was  a  family  party  of  Fishers, 
for  the  only  other  distinguished  stranger  had  just  de- 
parted after  the  dinner,  leaving  the  rest  to  their  coffee  and 
cigars.  This  had  been  a  figure  of  some  interest;  a  young 
Cambridge  man  named  Eric  Hughes  who  was  the  rising 
hope  of  the  party  of  Reform,  to  which  the  Fisher  family, 
along  with  their  friend  Saltoun,  had  long  been  at  least  for- 
mally attached.  The  personality  of  Hughes  was  sub- 
stantially summed  up  in  the  fact  that  he  talked  eloquently 
and  earnestly  through  the  whole  of  dinner,  but  left  immed- 
iately after  to  be  in  time  for  an  appointment.  All  his  ac- 
tions had  something  at  once  ambitious  and  conscientious; 
he  drank  no  wine  but  was  slightly  in- 
toxicated with  words.  And  his  face 
and  phrases  were  on  the  front-page  of 
all  the  newspapers  just  then,  because 
he  was  contesting  the  safe  seat  of  Sir 
Francis  Verner  in  the  great  by-election 
in  the  west.  Everybody  was  talking 
about  the  powerful  speech  against 
squirearchy  which  he  had  just  delivered; 
even  in  the  Fisher  circle  everybody 
talked  about  it  except  Home  Fisher 
himself,  who  sat  in  a  corner  lowering 
over  the  fire.  In  his  early  manhood 
the  manner  which  afterwards  became 
languid  had  rather  the  air  of  being 
sullen;  he  drifted  about  and  dipped 
into  odd  books  and  odd  subjects;  in 
contrast  with  his  political  family, 
his  future  seemed  featureless  and  unde- 
determined. 

"We  jolly  well  have  to  thank  him  for 
putting  some  new  life  into  the  old 
party,"  Ashton  Fisher  was  saying. 
"This  campaign  against  the  old  squires 
just  hits  the  degree  of  democracy  there 
is  in  this  country.  This  act  for  extend- 
ing County  Council  control  is  practi- 
cally his  bill;  so  you  may  say  he's 
in  the  Government  even  before  he's  in 
the  House." 

"One's  easier  than  the  other,"  said 
Harry  carelessly.  "I  bet  the  squire's 
a  bigger  pot  than  the  County  Council 
in  that  county.  Verner  is  pretty  well 
rooted;  all  these  rural  places  are  what 
you  call  reactionary.  Damning  aristo- 
crats won't  alter  it." 

"He  damns  them  rather  well,"  ob- 
served Ashton.  "We  never  had  a 
better  meeting  than  the  one  in  Barking- 
ton,  which  generally  goes  Constitution- 
al. And  when  he  said  'Sir  Francis 
may  boast  of  blue  blood,  let  us  show  we 
have  red  blood'  and  went  on  to  talk 
about  manhood  and  liberty,  the  room 
simply  rose  at  him." 

"Speaks  very  well,"  said  Lcfrd  Sal- 
toun gruffly,  making  his  only  contribu- 
tion to  the  conversation  so  far. 

THEN  the  almost  equally  silent 
Home  Fisher  suddenly  spoke, 
without  taking  his  brooding  eyes  off 
the  fire. 

"What  I  can't  understand,"  he  said, 
"is  why  nobody  is  ever  slanged  for  the 
real  reason." 

"Hullo,"  remarked  Harry  humour- 
ously, "you  beginning  to  take  notice? 

"Well,  take  Verner,"  continued 
Home  Fisher.  "If  we  want  to  attack 
Verner.  why  not  attack  him?  Why 
compliment  liim  on  being  a  romantic 
reactionary  aristocrat?    Who 
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His  name  sounds  old,  but  1  never  heard  of  it  before,  as  the 
man  said  of  the  Crucifixion.  Why  talk  about  his  blue 
blood?  His  blood  may  be  gamboge  yellow  with  green 
spots  for  all  anybody  knows.  All  we  know  is  that  the  old 
squire,  Hawker,  .somehow  ran  through  his  money  fand  his 
second  wife's,  I  .suppose,  for  she  was  rich  enough)  and 
sold  the  estate  to  a  man  named  Vemer.  What  did  he 
make  his  money  in?  Oil?  Army  con- 
tracts?" 

"I  don't  know."  said  Saltoun,  look- 
ing at  him   thoughtfully. 

"First  thing  I  ever  knew  you  didn't 
know,"  cried  the  exuberant  Harry. 
"And  there's  more  besides,"  went 
on  Home  Fisher,  who  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  found  his  tongue.  "If  we 
want  country  i)eople  to  vote  for  ua, 
why  don't  we  get  somebody  with  some 
notion  about  the  country?  We  don't 
talk  to  people  in  Threadneedle  Street 
about  nothing  but  turnips  and  pig-stys. 
Why  do  we  talk  to  people  in  Somerset 
about  nothing  but  slums  and  Social- 
ism? Why  don't  we  give  the  squire's 
land  to  the  squire's  tenants,  instead 
of  dragging  in  the  county  council?" 

"Three  acres  and  a  cow,"  cried 
Harry,  emitting  what  the  Parliamen- 
tary reports  called  an  ironical  cheer. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  brother  stubborn- 
ly. "Don't  you  think  agricultural  labor- 
ers would  rather  have  three  acres  and 
a  cow  than  three  acres  of  printed  forms 
and  a  committee?  Why  doesn't  some- 
body start  a  yeoman  party  in  politics, 
appealing  to  the  old  traditions  of  the 
small  land-owner?  And  why  don't 
they  attack  men  like  Verner  for  what 
they  are;  which  is  something  about  as 
old  and  traditional  as  an  American  oil 
trust?" 

"You'd  better  lead  the  Yeoman 
Party  yourself,"  laughed  Harry. 
"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  joke, 
Lord  Saltoun?  To  see  my  brother  and 
his  merry  men,  with  their  bows  and 
bills,  marching  down  to  Somerset  all  in 
Lincoln  Green  instead  of  Lincoln  and 
Bennet  hats?" 

"No,"  answered  old  Saltoun,  "I 
don't  think  it  would  be  a  joke.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  ser- 
ious and  sensible   idea." 

WELL,  I'm  jiggered,"  cried  Harry 
Fisher,  staring  at  him,  "I 
said  just  now  it  was  the  first  fact  you 
didn't  know,  and  I  should  say  this  is 
the  first  joke  you  didn't  see." 

"I've  seen  a  good  many  things  in 
my  time,"  said  the  old  man  in  his 
rather  sour  fashion.  "I've  told  a  good 
many  lies  in  my  time  too,  and  perhaps 
I've  got  rather  sick  of  them.  But  there 
are  lies  and  lies  for  all  that.  Gentle- 
men used  to  lie  just  as  schoolboys  lie, 
because  they  hung  together  and  partly 
to  help  each  other  out.  But  I'm  dam 
ned  if  I  can  see  why  we  should  lie 
for  these  cosmopolitan  cads  who  only 
help  themselves.  They're  not  backing 
us  up  any  more,  they're  simply  crowd- 
ing us  out.  If  a  man  like  your  brother 
likes  to  go  into  Pariiament  as  a  yeoman  or  a  gentleman  or 
a  Jacobite  or  an  Ancient  Briton,  I  should  say  it  would  be 
a  jolly  good  thing." 

In  the  rather  startled  silence  that  followed  Home  Fisher 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  all  his  dreary  manner  dropped  off 
him. 

"I'm  ready  to  do  it  to-morrow,"  he  cried.  "I  suppose 
none  of  you  fellows  would  back  me  up." 

Then  Harry  Fisher  showed  the  finer  side  of  his  impetuos- 
ity.    He  made  a  sudden  movement  as  if  to  shake  hands. 

"You're  a  sport,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  back  you  up  if  no- 
body else  will.  But  we  can  all  back  you  up,  can't  we? 
1  see  what  Lord  Saltoun  means,  and  of  course  he's  right 
Hes  always  right." 

"So  I  will  go  down  to  Somerset,"  said  Home  Fisher 
Yes,  It  IS  on  the  way  to  Westminster,"     said  Lord 
Saltoun  with  a  smile. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Home  Fisher  arrived  some  days 
later  at  the  little  station  of  a  rather  remote  market-town 
in  the  west,  accompanied  by  a  light  suit-ease  and  a  lively 
brother.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
brother's  cheerful  tone  consisted  entirely  of  chaff.  He  sup- 
ported the  new  candidate  with  hope  as  well  as  hilarity 
and  at  the  back  of  his  boisterous  partnership  there  was  an 
increasing  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Harry  Fisher 
iiad  always  had  an  affection  for  his  more  quiet  and  eccentric 


brother,  and  was  now  coming  more  and  more  to  have  a 
re.vjiect  for  him.  As  the  cam  pa  ii;n  proceeded  [the  respect 
increased  to  ardent  admiration.  For  Haro'  was  still 
young;  and  could  feel  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  his  cap- 
tain in  electioneering  that  a  schoolboy  can  feel  for  his  cap- 
tain in  cricket. 
Nor  was  the  admiration  undeserved.    As  the  new  three- 
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er  could  see   that   the  man   carried  a  gun    under   hi*  arm. 


cornered  contest  developed,  it  became  apparent  to  others 
besides  his  devoted  kinsman  that  there  was  more  in  Home 
Fisher  than  had  ever  met  the  eye.  It  was  clear  that  his 
outbreak  by  the  family  fireside  had  been  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  course  of  brooding  and  studying  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  talent  he  retained  through  life  for  studying  his 
subject,  and  even  somebody  else's  subject,  had  long  been 
concentrated  on  this  idea  of  championing  a  new  peasantry 
against  a  new  plutocracy.  He  spoke  to  a  crowd  with 
eloquence  and  replied  to  an  individual  with  humour;  two 
political  arts  that  seemed  to  come  to  him  naturally.  He 
certainly  knew  much  more  about  rural  problems  than 
either  Hughes  the  Reform  candidate  or  Verner  the  Con- 
stitutional candidate.  And  he  probed  those  problems 
with  a  human  curiosity,  and  went  below  the  surface  in  a 
way  that  neither  of  them  dreamed  of  doing.  He  soon  be- 
came the  voice  of  popular  feelings  that  are  never  found  in 
the  popular  press.  New  angles  of  criticism,  arguments 
that  had  never  before  been  uttered  by  an  educated  voice, 
tests  and  comparisons  that  had  been  made  only  in  dialect 
by  men  drinking  in  the  little  local  public  houses,  crafts 
half-forgotten  that  had  come  down  by  sign  of  hand  and 
tongue  from  remote  ages  when  their  fathers  were  free — 
all  this  created  a  curious  and  double  excitement.  It 
startled  the  well-informed  by  being  a  new  and  fantastic 
idea  they  had  never  encountered.  It  startled  the  ignor- 
ant by  being  an  old  and  familiar  idea  they  never  thought 


to  have  seen  revived.     Men  saw  things  in  a  new  light;  and 
knew  not  even  whether  it  was  the  sunset  or  the  dawn. 

Practical  grievances  were  there  to  make  the  movement 
formidable.   As  Fisher  went  to  and  fro  among  the  cottages 
and  country  inns,  it  was  borne  in  on  him  without  difficulty 
that  Sir  F^rancis  Verner  was  a  very  bad  landlord.     Nor  was 
the  story  of  his  acquisition  of  the  land  any  more  ancient 
and  dignified   than   he  had  supposed^ 
the  story  was  well  know  n  in  the  county 
and  in  most  respects  was  obvious  enough. 
Hawker,   the   old  squire,   had  been   a 
loose,   unsatisfactory    sort    of    person; 
had  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  first 
wife  (who  died,  as  some  said,  of  neglect) 
and  had  then  married  a  flashy  South 
American  .Jewess  with  a  fortune.     But 
he  must  have  worked  his  way  through 
this  fortune  also  with  marvellous  rapid- 
ity, for  he  had  been  compelled  to  sell 
the  estate  to  \'emer,  and  had  gone  to- 
live  in  South  America,  possibly  on  his 
wife's     estates.     But     Fisher     noticed 
that  the  laxity  of  the  old  squire  was  far 
less  hated  than  the  efficiency    of  the 
new  squire.     \'erner's  history  seemed  to 
be  full  of  smart  bargains  and  financial 
flutters,  that  left  other  people  short  of 
money   and   temper.     But   though   he 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Vemer,  there 
was  one  thing  that  continually  eluded 
him;     something    that   nobody    knew; 
that  even  Saltoun  had  not  known.     He 
could  not  find  out  how  Vemer  had  orig- 
inally made  his  money. 

"He  mu.st  have  kept  it  specially  dark," 
said  Home  Fisher  to  himself.  "It 
must  be  something  he's  really  ashamed 
of.  Hang  it  all,  what  is  a  man  asham- 
ed  of  nowadays?" 

And  as  he  pondered  on  the  possibil- 
ities they  grew  darker  and  more  dis- 
torted in  his  mind  and  he  thought  va- 
guely of  things  remote  and  repulsive, 
strange  forms  of  slavery  or  sorcery, 
and  then  of  ugly  things  yet  more  un- 
natural but  nearer  home.  The  figure 
of  Verner  seemed  to  be  blackened  and 
transfigured  in  his  imagination,  and 
to  stand  against  varied  backgrounds 
and  strange  skies. 

AS  HE  strode  up  a  village  street, 
■^^  brooding  thus,  his  eyes  encounter- 
ed a  complete  contrast  in  the  face  of  his 
other  rival,  the  Reform  candidate. 
Eric  Hughes,  with  his  blown  blonde  hair 
and  eager  undergraduate  face,  was  just 
getting  into  his  motor  car  and  saying 
a  few  final  words  to  his  agent,  a  sturdy 
grizzled  man  named  Gryce.  Erii- 
Hughes  waved  his  hand  in  a  friendl> 
fashion;  but  Gryce  eyed  him  with 
some  hostility.  Eric  Hughes  was  a 
young  man  with  genuine  political  en- 
thusiasms, but  he  knew  that  political 
opponents  are  people  with  whom  one 
may  have  to  dine  any  day.  But  Mr. 
Gryce  was  a  grim  little  local  Radical, 
a  champion  of  the  chapel,  and  one  of 
those  happy  people  whose  work  is  also 
their  hobby.  He  turned  his  back,  as 
the  motor-car  drove  away,  and  walked 
briskly  up  the  sunlit  high  street  of  the 
little  town,  whistling,  with  political  papers  sticking  out  of 
his  pocket. 

Fisher  looked  pensively  after  the  resolute  figure  for  a , 
moment,  and  then  as  if  by  an  impulse  began  to  follow  it. 
Through  the  busy  market-place,  amid  the  baskets  and 
barrows  of  market  day,  under  the  painted  wooden  sign 
the  Green  Dragon,  up  a  dark  side  entry,  under  an  arch 
and  through  a  tangle  of  crooked,  cobbled  streets,  the  twd 
threaded  their  way,  the  square  strutting  figure  in  fron| 
and  the  lean  lounging  iigure  behind  him,  like  his  shadow  in 
the  sunshine.     At  length  they  came    to  a    brown  brick 
house  with  a  brass  plate,  on  which  was  Mr.  Gryce's  namej 
and  that  individual  turned  and  beheld  his  pursuer  with  ; 
stare. 

"Could  I  have  a  word  with  you,  sir?"  asked  Home  Fish-^ 
er,  politely.     The  agent  stared  still  more,  but  assente 
civilly;     and  led  the  other  into  an  office  lit'tered  with  leafH 
lets  and  hung  all  round  with  highly  coloured  posters,  which 
linked  the  name  of  Hughes  with  all  the  higher  interest 
of  humanity. 

"Mr.  Home  Fisher,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Gryce.  "Much| 
honoured  by  the  call,  of  course.  Can't  pretend  to  congrat 
ulate  you  on  entering  the  contest,  I'm  afraid:  you  won't 
expect  that.  Here  we've  been  keeping  the  old  flag  flying 
for  freedom  and  refomi;  and  you  come  in  and  break  th« 
battle-line," 

Continued  on  page  56 
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J.  K.  MUNRO-POLITICAL  PUNDIT 


THIS  isn't  a  painting — a  deft,  fanciful 
blend  of  pigments  to  produce  some- 
thing idealistic.  It's  a  portrait — a 
not-posed-for,  matter-of-fact  affair.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  focus  a  faithful  camera  at  the  close-up 
and  snap  the  subject  when  he  isn't  looking. 
The  editor  of  MacLean's  tells  me  that  the  al- 
truistic pen  of  Lou  Skuce  is  going  to  put  in  all  the  flatter- 
ing touches.    So  I  stick  to  realism. 

In  most  respects  this  fellow,  J.  K.  Munro,  is  hopeless. 
By  heredity  he's  a  benighted  Scottish  Tory.  By  instinct 
he's  a  ruthless  iconoclast.  By  kinship,  he's  related  to 
supporters  of  Liberal  government  in  Canada;  by  disposi- 
tion he's  ag'in  all  governments  anywhere.  He  combines 
a  cautious,  canny  judgment  with  an  incautious,  uncanny 
intuition.  He's  full  of  prejudices,  and  won't  admit  it. 
He'd  bull-headed,  and  partial  to  china  shops.  He  carries 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  and  thinks  he's  a  man  of  peace. 
Worst  of  all,  he's  an  exasperating  golf  player  who  attains 
results  by  setting  every  rule  of  stance  and  style  at  impudent 
defiance. 

I'm  not  saying  the.se  things  behind  his  back.  I've  said 
every  one  of  them  to  his  face — many  times,  and  with  em- 
phasis!   And  yet — I  like  the  beggar. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  J.  K.  Munro  came  to 
Ottawa  and  took  his  place  in  the  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery.  Then,  as  now,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
wielded  a  clever,  caustic  pen.  He  soon  won  a  recognized 
place  among  the  newspaper  correspondents.  But  there 
were  those  who  fancied  his  cynicism  tended  to  make  him 
superficial.  We  wondered  where  he  would  be  and  what 
he  would  do  in  a  "situation,"  for  the  members  of  the 
Press  Gallerj'  are  not  given  to  estimating  a  man's  worth 
merely  on  his  ability  to  record  accurately  and  entertain- 
ingly the  ordinary  and  obvious  doings  of  parliamentarians 
and  politicians.  It  is  when  "situations"  arise — situations 
that  are  tense  and  perhaps  epochal  from  a  party  standpoint 
— that  the  men  of  the  Press  Gallery  are  tested.  News- 
papers hold  their  correspondents  responsible  for  supplying 
their  readers  promptly  with  every  development,  every  lat- 
est phase  of  these  periodic  happenings.  Long  ago  the 
Gallery  coined  the  new  verb  "to  situate,"  and  the  corres- 
pondent who  "situates"  readily  and  reliably — who  gives 
the  readers  of  his  papers  the  first  authentic  interpretation 
of  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes — wins  the  confidence 
and  regard  alike  of  his  editor  and  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Gallery. 

He   "  Situates  " 
Accurately 


IT  WAS  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  J.  K. 
Munro  startled  me. 
George  W.  Kyte,  the 
Nova  Scotian  who  was 
recently  appointed  Chief 
Whip  of  the  House 
forces  of  the  new  King 
Government,  then  in 
Opposition,  had  hurled 
his  celebrated  "  shell 
charges"  across  the  floor 
of  the  Commons  and 
demanded  an  investiga- 
tion. A  "  situation  " 
developed.  Would  the 
Government  be  forced 
to  grant  the  demand? 
The  Press  Gallery  was 
crowded  when  Sir  Tho- 
mas White,  then  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  rose 
to  reply.  He  ridiculed 
the  charges  and  de- 
clared there  was  noth- 
ing in  them  to  warrant 
inquiry.  As  soon  as 
he  made  his  position 
clear  the  Press  Gal- 
lery emptied.  We  were 
all  heading  for  the 
telegraph  booths  to  put 
the  refusal  on  the  wires. 
Outside  the  Chamber  I 
ran  into  Munro  plac- 
idly smoking  his  pipe 
in  the  corridor. 

"You     should     have 
been     inside."     I     ex 
claimed,  with  the  idea 
of  giving  him  a  pointer. 
"White    is    speaking  — 

ays  there'll  not   be  an 

iivestigation." 


By  HARRY  W.  ANDERSON 

(For  many  years  Ottawa  correspondent  of  the 
Toronto  Clobe) 


"Huh!"  ejaculated  J.  K.,  still  puffing  at  his  pipe.  "Tom 
White  will  have  to  swallow  his  words,  then.  There  will 
be  an  investigation." 

I  didn't  continue  my  rush  to  the  telegraph  wire.  I 
walked  along  the  Government  corridor  with  him  and  saw 
what  he  had  seen — the  seething  of  an  incipient  party 
insurrection.  I  went  back  to  the  Gallery  and  looked  on 
while  the  late  Tom  Wallace  made  his  way  unobtrusively 
to  the  side  of  the  Prime  Minister,  noted  the  emphasis  of 
his  whispered  message  and  its  effect  on  the  head  of  the 
Government,  watched  the  latter  pass  a  hurriedly  pencilled 


have  often  been  described  as  having  no  gray  in 
their  vision  of  those  about  them.  Everyone  in 
their  eyes  looks  white  or  black.  I'm  inclined 
to  think  that  Munro's  outlook  is  all  gray. 
Nobody  is  quite  white,  though  some  are  a  much 
lighter  gray  than  others.  But  the  dark  grays 
are  in  a  huge  majority. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  Munro  siting  up  some  new  parlia- 
mentarian, his  steady  blue  eyes  piercing  the  smoke  clouds 
from  that  inevitable  pipe.  It  is  as  though  he  had  taken  a 
coin,  snapped  it  down  on  some  cold  testing  steel  and  were 
listening.  If  it  rings  true,  well  and  good.  If  there  is  the 
least  dullness — it  doesn't  have  to  be  intrinsically  bad;  it 
may  merely  be  plugged — he  turns  from  it.  And  he  isn't 
much  on  changing  his  mind. 

Picture  a  Munro  Cabinet! 
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'HAT  KIND  of  a  chap  is  this  J.  K. 
Munro?  Readers  want  to  know  whether 
he  is  a  "cheap,  sneering  cynic,"  or  if  he  is  an 
"acknowledged  authority  on  things  poUtical." 
Mr.  Munro  has  been  accused  of  political  bias — 
by  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  A  St.  John, 
N.B.,  reader  protests  because  he  is  so  "severe  on 
Premier  King."  A  lawyer  in  Saskatchewan  can- 
cels his  subscription  because  "MacLean's  is  being 
used  for  Liberal  propaganda."     So  there  you  are! 

i»iiinMi«imnnniniimiiii»ii«i  mil  1111  niiiiiiii 

note  to  the  Min'ster  of  Finance,  who  was  still  talking, 
witnessed  Sir  Thomas  White  precipitately  stop  his  speech 
and  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  Then  I  hustled 
back  to  the  waiting  operator  and  put  a  despatch  on  the 
wire  stating  that  the  investigation  demanded  would  be 
granted. 

Severe,  and  Maybe  Unfair 

THAT  is  the  way  J.K.  Munro  does  it.  He  follows  the 
political  situation,  not  by  studying  the  show,  but  by 
wandering  i>ehind  the  scenes.  He  pays  little  attention 
to  the  parade  ground.  He  is  not  much  in  the  House. 
You  find  him  in  the  corridors,  about  the  club  rooms,  on 
the  golf  course  in  season — always  smoking  that  evil-smell- 
ing pipe — mingling  with  the  members,  hearing  them  talk, 
arguing  with  them  and  studying  them.  What  they  do  and 
say  in  the  Commons  Chamber  he  treats  with  cynical  in- 
difference. He  abhors  the  chronic  speech-maker.  What 
they  do  and  say  outside  commands  his  interest  and  forms 
his  conclusions  concerning  them. 

Munro  is  brutally  severe — often,  to  my  mind,  unfair — 
in  his  size-ups.  But  they  are  his  own.  He  takes  no  other 
man's  opinion  on  men.  He  talks  as  he  writes,  and  read- 
ers of  MacLean's  know  how  he  writes.  There  are  folk  who 
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Andprxon,  is  "an  ezMperatinii:  irolf  player  who 
attaiiut  reftulta  by  settinsr  every  rule  of  stance  and  alyle  at  impudent  defiance."  The 
wee  player  on  the  left  Is  "J.K."  The  other  golfer  U  not  Irvin  Cobb,  but  «eni«l 
Harry  Anderson,  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  who  wields  a  pen  every  bit  as  effective  In 
Its  way  as  "J.K.'s."  The  caddy  is  Lou  Skuce  himself,  and  is  the  only  part  of  th« 
picture   not    quite   historically   and   anatomically    accurate. 


FEW  men  pass  the  rigid  Munro  test.  He  has  no  heroes 
and  position  never  advantages  the  poUtician  in  his 
eyes.  Leaders  and  Cabinet  Ministers  particularly  are 
regarded  critically.  "There  is  so  much  more  pretense 
about  them,"  he  once  told  me.  If  I  were  asked  to  name 
the  lightest  grays  in  Munro's  catalogue  of  public  men, 
the  coins  which  to  his  ear  rang  most  resonant  and  true, 
I  should  .  mention  a  strangely  linked  cSterie  (there 
are  not  enough  to  make  even  a  modest  assemblage) 
in  which  party  affiliations  and  political  convictions  are 
jumbled  together  with  utter  disregard.  There  would  be 
Adam  Beck,  Ernest  Lapointe,  Fred  Pardee,  T.  A. 
Crerar,  Bob  Rogers,  Jacques  Bureau,  Jack  Currie, 
Archie  McCoig  and  Tommy  Church  at  any  rate,  and  poss- 
ibly— just  possibly — one  or  two  others.  If  Munro  ever 
had  to  form  a  Cabinet  it  would  have  to  be  on  other  than 
political  lines.  Perhaps  the  reader  can  determine  from 
the  names  given  just  what  is  the  basis  of  the  Munro  test 
of  public  men.     If  he  can,  he  is  cleverer  than  I. 

A  fellow  member  of  the  Press  Gallery  once  laughingly 
assured  J.  K.  Munro  that  his  success  as  a  political  corres- 
pondent and  writer  rested  upon  his  faculty  for  finding  and 
listing  the  faults  in  folk.  To  some  extent  this  may  be 
true.  He  has  an  almost  uncanny  psychological  skill  in 
probing  the — well,  idiosyncrasies  of  politicians.  On  one 
occasion  during  the  Conservative  regime  when  a  really  big 
"situation"  was  developing,  involving  the  resignation  of 
one  of  the  foremost  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  I  found  my- 
self handicapped  as  a  Liberal  correspondent  without 
access  to  Government  sources  of  news  supply. 

"If  I 'only  knew  just  how  to  approach  that  man,"  I 
observed  to  J.  K.  Munro  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
was  passing,  "I'm  sure  I  could  land  the  story." 

Munro  removed  his  pipe  and  in  a  staccato  whisper  im- 
parted his  prescription:  "Feed  him  melted  sugar:  feed 
it  to  him  with  a  ladle.  Don't  forget  that  forty  per  cent,  of 
his  make-up  is  vanity." 

Rather  a  large  order  to  hand  an  awkward,  blunt-spoken, 
brither  Scot.  But  I  tried  to  follow  directions— and  got  the 
story! 

Politics  and  Golf  ' 

YET  Munro  does  not  deal  solely  in  the  short-comings 
of  Ministers  and  members.  I  remember  him  walking 
the  streets  till  two  o'clock  one  winter  morning  with  a  prom- 
minent  parliamentarian  who  was  fighting  out  the  greatest 
of  all  battles  for  a  public  man— the  clash  between  personal 
convictions  and  party  fealty.  At  the  close  of  the  vigil 
J.  K.  actually  removed  his  pipe  in  order  the  more  vigor- 
ously to  shake  the  hand  offered  in  appreciation.  But  don't 
say  I  told  you  this.  J.  K.  wouldn't  like  anyone  to  fancy 
he  would  lose  sleep  for  the  sake  of  counselling  and  cortifort- 
ing  a  pohtical  opponent,  even  in  those  poignant  war  times. 
One  more  thing  I  must  say  concerning  this  strangely 
contradictory  character  whom  I  have  been  trying  to  photo- 
graph for  his  readers  in 
MacLean's — this  one  in 
justice.  A  losing  cause 
means  nothing  to  J.  K. 
Munro,  if  he  believes  in 
it.  Of  course  he  likes 
to  be  on  the  winning 
side.  We  all  do.  But 
he  takes  his  politics 
much  as  he  does  his  golf. 
I'm  usually  his  oppon- 
ent at  both,  so  I  know. 
Don't  ever  try  to  coax 
Munro  into  relinquish- 
ing a  cau.ie  l)eoause  it's 
bound  to  lose.  If  you 
do  you're  more  than 
likely  to  send  him  to  it 
with  such  a  superlative 
excess  of  devotion,  and 
initiative,  and  industry. 
and  enthusiasm,  that  it 
won't  lose,  after  all. 


M  a  c  L  e  a  n 
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An  In teresting  Session, Forsooth ! 


TllK    Will     I  tlill     u  il>    Wil^',r<i    I'M     *nT;iiwi  i«i.v     i.U.- 
not  been  fouijlit  in  vain.     For  even  from 
Parliament   the   old    autocracy   has  been 
banished.     In    the    days    of    Laurier,   a    plumed 
Knight  waved  a  graceful  hand  and  Canada  had 
a  new  law.     When  Borden  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
he  pas-sed  an  order-in-council  or  cracked  the  whip  over  the 
heads  of  his  devoted  followers  and  the  country  sat  up, 
listened  and  obeyed. 

Now  all  is  changed.  William  I  is  King  at  Ottawa,  but 
the  old  autocracy  is  no  longer  his.  The  Farmers  have 
come  amongst  us,  a  miniature  labor  block  raises  its  voice 
to  high  heaven,  the  once  meek  Conservatives  sit  in  a  corner 
by  themselves  and  add  to  the  general  din  while  the  Liber- 
als occupy  the  seats  of  government  whence  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  power  has  fled.  As  a  disgusted  Quebec  member 
put  it,  "One  word  from  King  and  the  House  does  what  it 
darn   pleases." 

Yes,  it  is  a  changed  Parliament  that  daily  unfolds  its 
wisdom  to  a  wondering  Press  Gallery.  Yesterday  it  may 
have  seen  a  Premier  deny  one  of  his  ministers.  To-day  it 
sees  a  chunk  chopped  off  the  estimates  at  the  instance  of  a 
voice  from  across  th°  floor.  To-morrow  it  may  well  be 
that  a  Government  policy  is  torn  from  its  roots  and  replac- 
ed   by    a    plant    that 
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whose   turn   is 
the    House 


it   to   lead 
today  ■; 


if  there  are  sullen  faces  in  the  House  they  are  not  w'orn  by 
the  official  opposition  nor  by  that  "dilapidated  adjunct" 
which  has  grown  to  be  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the 
law-making  activities  of  the  young  country.  There  are 
sullen  faces  too;  faces  which  occasionally  open  to  emit 
poorly  camouflaged  rebellion.  For  your  politician  from 
Quebec  and  all  points  east  has  not  yet  become  accustomed 
to  victory  that  brings  no  plunder  in  its  train. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  sits  the  young  Premier.  To  the 
right  of  him  is  the  leader  of  the  House,  Hon.  W.  S.  Field- 
ing, that  little  grey  man  from  Nova  Scotia  who  as  a  Par- 
liamentarian has  no  peer  in  the  present  Parliament.  To 
his  left,  stern  and  silent,  is  the  leader  of  his  party.  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin. 

He  is  rather  a  pathetic  figure,  this  boy  statesman  who 
was  foreordained  to  be  Premier  of  Canada.  He  is  a  King 
without  a  sceptre,  a  general  whose  army  listens  more  at- 
tentively to  this  brigadier-general  than  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  For  a  ruler  whose  rulings  are  subject  to  change  at 
a  nod  from  others  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  either  his 
own  dignity  or  the  necessary  respect  from  those  who  sit  in 
the  seats  behind  him. 

'Twas  only  the  other  day  that  a  Liberal  member  re- 
marked, "There  is  too  much  Crerar  rule  in  this  House." 
On  that  same  morning  a  Conservative 
ex-Cabinet  Minister  had  expressed 
himself  to  the  effect  that,  "King's 
eyes  have  worn  a  path  over  to  the  spot 
where  Crerar  sits."  And  stranger 
than  all  that  afternoon  was  to  see  Hon.  ,' 

Arthur  Meighen,  National  Liberal  and 
Conservative  leader  of  His  Majesty's 
loyal  opposition,  leading  the  Progres- 
sives and  incidentally  the  Govern- 
ment. Do  you  wonder  that  the  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  asked,  "Whose  turn 
is  it  to  lead  the  House  to-day?" 

That   Pesky   Wheat   Board 


DUT  perhaps  a  word  as  to  how  Mr. 
•'-'  Meighen  contrives  to  lead  the 
House  is  in  order  right  here.  It  seems 
that  the  great  West  has  discovered 
that  a  Wheat  Board  will  pay  its  debts, 
wipe  off  its  mortgages  and  carry  a  far- 
flung  prosperity  to  every  corner  of  the 
Prairies,     So  for  the  moment  that  tar- 


iff has  become  a  secondary  consideration,  freight  rates 
have  realized  their  minor  importance  and  the  Wheat  Board 
and  nothing  but-  is  the  one  wail  that  comes  out  of  the 
West.  Have  not  the  settlers  been  told  by  such  reliable 
financial  authorities  as  Wood  of  Mis.souri  that  a  Wheat 
Board  will  so  curb  the  speculation  and  cupidity  of  the 
Grain  Exchange  and  otherwise  add  to  an  economic  hand- 
ling of  the  crop  that  an  additional  $25,000,000  will  be 
turned  loose  among  the  grain  growers? 

Now  that's  a  lot  of  money.  But  even  if  the  Wheat 
Board  could  do  all  that  is  expected  of  it  there  are  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  constitution.  One  of  the  minor  obstacles 
is  the  British  North  American  Act.  It  places  property 
rights  in  charge  of  the  Provinces.  So  there  is  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  Parliament  can  rise  in  its  might  and  say  that 
the  Farmer  shall  sell  his  wheat  to  the  Wheat  Board  and  to 
none  other. 

Anyway  those  who  opposed  the  formation  of  that  Wheat 
Board  conceived  the  idea  that  a  stated  case  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  its 
constitutionality.  Now  it  is  said  the  Govern- 
ment was  behind  the  proposition  to  this  effect 
that  went  down  to  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
It  received  the  support  of  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar 
and  went  through  with  a  whoop.  But  there 
were  murmurings  among  the  Grain  Growers 
members.  They  saw  the  stated  case  tied  up  in 
the  courts  and  the  crop  of  1922  handled  under 
the  old  methods. 

It  was  Arthur  Meighen's  opportunity  and  he  grabbed  it. 
When  the  committee  report  came  before  the  House  he  mov- 
ed that  it  be  referred  back  for  further  consideration.  He 
skillfully  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
utility  or  legality  of  the  Board  but  he  played  on  the  diffi- 
culties that  were  being  placed  in  its  way.  And  as  he  spoke 
the  Progressive  applaiise  grew  in  volume.  Crerar  read 
the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  and  with  a  neat  exhibition 
of  fancy  skating  landed  among  his  followers,  but  behind 
Meighen.  The  Premier  gazed  in  something  like  mild 
consternation  at  the  growing  forces  of  the  Opposition  and 
decided  that  reconsideration  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  after 
all.  So  when  the  Meighen  resolution  was  put  there  was  a 
storm  of  "Ayes"  from  the  Conservatives  and  their  new 
Allies  the  Progressives  and  only  a  scattering  of  "Noes" 
from  the  Government  side.  And  Hon.  Arthur's  melan- 
choly face  lighted  up  with  the  brightest  smile  it  has  worn 
since  a  cold  bleak  day  in  December  last. 

But  don't  you  think  young  Mr.  King  has  any  monopoly 
of  the  troubles.  Of  the  four  parties  in  the  House  the  labor 
group  consisting  of  Irvine  of  Calgary  and  Woodsworth 
of  Winnipeg  a  total  of  two — count  'em — two — is  the  only 
one  that  shows  any  signs  of  unanimity.  The  Progressives 
are  torn  with  doubts  and  fears.  Honest  Tom  Crerar 
is  still  their  leader  but  one  section  is  suspicious  that  he  is 
"agin"  the  Wheat  Board  while  another  accuses  him  of  ne- 
gotiating with  Hon.  W.L.M.  King  with  a  view  to  deliver- 


For  the  members  look  at  that  $4,000  per  and  sing,  "Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds, 


The   little   dark  ffentleroan   named  Gouin    let   >aunfr   Mr,    King   play 
at  the  cabinet-makinir   for  a   while. 

ing  him.self  and  following  full  into  the  arms  of  the  Grits. 
And  even  Meighen's  little  group  that  sleeps  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  speaker's  chair  is  not  always  all  of  one  mind. 
It  has  tariff  troubles  that  may  yet  drive  Hon.  Dr.  Manion 
across  the  floor  and  though  the  little  Leader  has  sworn 
vengeance  on  the  C. P. R,  and  other  Montreal  interests  he 
must  have  heard  ere  this  that  three  of  his  ex-ministers 
were  busy  fighting  C.P.R.  battles  in  the  Railway  Com- 
mittee only  the  other  day. 

They   Even    ,Say    What    They    Think 

CO  YOL^  see  Parliament  has  a  dose  of  Democracy  spelt 
^  in  black  letters  and  with  a  large  D.  Worshippers  of 
things  as  they  always  have  been  are  aghast.  They  can  see 
the  constitution  crumbling  and  gaping  cracks  opening 
wider  in  the  walls  of  the  nation  That  even  party  lead- 
ers have  -their  doubts  was  evidenced  at  a  recent  luncheon 
when  two  of  them  found  occasion  to  remark  with  some 
show  of  feeling,  "I  have  faith  in  Democracy."  They 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  convince  themselves  rather  than 
their  hearers. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  to  sit  up  nights  and  worry 
about.  It  may  be  all  the  better  for  the  country  that  new 
legislation  represents  the  combined  wisdom  of  Parliament 
rather  than  the  will  of  one  man  or  small  group  of  men. 
And  then  anything  that  tends  to  do  away  with  the  divine 
right  of  premiers  cannot  possibly  be  an  unadulterated 
evil.  Anyway,  a  country  that  has  come  through  a  great 
war  and  is  still  struggling  to  pay  the  bills  is  entitled  to  some 
slight  return  in  the  way  of  improved  government.  And 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  no  great  reforms  have  ever 
found  birth  in  the  heads  of  those  who  cling  to  precedent 
as  the  only  governing  force  and  who  regard  all  change  as  a 
form  of  chaos  that  can  only  end  in  anarchy. 

It  has  been  remarked  before  that  this  Parliament  is  an 
improvement  on  its  predecessors.  It  knows  what  it  want? 
and  finds  frequent  opportunity  to  tell  all  and  sundry  what 
those  wants  are. 

Before  the  debate  on  the  address  had  finally  been  em- 
balmed in  Hansard,  anybody  could  tell  you.  that  British 
Columbia  was  clamoring  for  the  reduction  of  Oriental  im- 
migration; that  the  Prairies  cried  for  a  Wheat  Board,  low- 
er freight  rate's,  and  a  few  cuts  in  the  tariff;  that  Nova 
Scofria  had  set  her  heart  on  getting  back  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  as  a  household  utensil  and  political  plaything; 
that  Quebec  wanted  patronage,  plunder,  a  few  railways  and 
sundry  other  perquisites  that  generally  fall  to  a  victorious 
army;  and  that  Ontario  would  be  glad  to  pick  up  any  few 
stray  crumbs  that  might  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table. 

Also  and  likewise  it  had  been  borne  in  on  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  that  this  was  no  political  laimdry  with  the  wash- 
ing of  dirty  party  linen  as  a  specialty.     For  Hon.  Arthur, 
who  cannot  forget  some  things  in  regard  to  the  recent  elec-  j 
tion,  took  early  opportunity  to  remind  Mr.  King  that  he  m 
had  made  promises  in  his  platform  he  did  not  intend  to  live  ^ 
up  to  in  Parliament.     He  instanced  the  promise  of  bon- 
uses to  returned    soldiers  and  based  a  want  of  confidence 
motion   on   it.     He  had  an  enjoyable 
afternoon,    too,    telling    the    Govern- 
ment   of    promises    it    would    not,    or 
never  intended,  to  fulfil.     The  young 
Premier  in  his  innocence  tried  to  ex- 
plain    and     naturally    made    matters 
worse  and  it  was  a  glum-looking  gov- 
ernment along  about  the  dinner  hour. 
But    when    he    thought    his    leader 
had     suffered     enough,  up     rose     the 
Little    Grey    Man.     He    has    learned 
political    strategy    on    many    a    hard 
fought    field.     Never    for    a    moment 
did  he  think  of  explaining.     He  drove 
home  a  counter-attack  that  soon  had 
the  Opposition  Leader  jumping  up  in 
his    seat    and    protesting    vigorously. 
Who  was    Mr,    Meighen   to   speak    of 
broken    pledges?     What    about    redis- 
■*        tribution?     Was   it   not   promised   be- 
fore an  election?     And  about  the  tar- 
iff   too?     What    of    that    revision    ka 
often  promised  and  as  often  postponed? 
But   even    as   Liberal  faces  lighted  up 
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wilh  new  hope  and  enthusiasm  their  allies  the  Progressives 
were  on  their  feet  protesting.  They  had  not  come  to 
Ottawa  to  settle  party  squabbles.  The  country  had  big 
problems  on  its  hands  and  the  House  was  wasting  time. 
And  they  turned  in  and  voted  with  the  Government  to  a 
man  snowing  Little  Arthur's  motion  under  by  a  record 
majority  and  teaching  a  much-needed  lesson  to  the  effect 
that  the  parties  must  bury  their  dead  political  pasts  and 
give  attention   to  things  of  more  immediate  moment. 

Murdock's    Littie    Lesson 

OTHER  things  this  session  has  taught.  Also  some  of 
the  new  ministers  have  had  occasion  to  learn  some 
lessons  and  of  these  special  mention  must  be  given  to  Hon. 
James  Murdock.  When  the  new  Labor  Minister  stepped 
from  the  ranks  of  the  horny-handed  into  the  halls  of  Par- 
liament he  hardly  realized  that  when  in  Rome  it  is  well 
to  take  heed  to  the  ways  of  the  Romans.  Also  someone 
had  whispered  to  Hon.  James  that  this  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament was  a  House  of  Oratory.  Could  he  orate?  Could 
a  duck  .swim?  So  he  loaded  himself  to  the  neck  with  large, 
mouth-filling  words  and  came  in  to  pass  his  estimates. 
Did  the  House  enjoy  him?  Why  it  had  only  to  poke  a 
finger  at  him  to  get  a  speech  of  the  best  revival  meeting 
variety.  And  there  were  those  who  never  quit  poking. 
And  alas,  even  his  master  deserted  him  for  after  a  long 
fight  with  Hon.  Harry  Stevens,  his  King  agreed  to  accept  a 
cut  in  the  Labor  estimates.  It  may  be,  too,  that  he  forgot 
to  notify  Hon.  James  of  the  cut.  For  when  the  Stevens 
amendment  was  carried  on  a  standing  vote,  among  those 
on  his  feet  was  Premier  King,  while  seated  nearby  and  ap- 


over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol." 

Another  group  are  anx- 
ious for  yet  another  reason. 
"This  is  part  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  King  and 
Crerar,"     they    whisper. 


One   word   from    Kinjf  and   the   House  does   what   it   darn   pleases 


parently  wondering  what  had  happened  was  a  brand  new 
Minister  of  Labor. 

And  it  was  only  a  day  or  two  later  that  Hon.  James  got 
another  lesson.  In  the  dispute  over  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal  miners,  Messr.-.  Crerar  and  King  had  patched  up  a 
little  agreement  that  the  Board  of  Conciliation  was  to  be 
reconvened.  Next  morning  the  Labor  Minister  gave  a 
statement  to  the  press  that  until  those  miners  quit  loafing 
on  the  job  there  would  be  no  reconvening  of  the  Board. 
And  that  afternoon  in  the  House  Premier  King  in  answer  to 
questions  by  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  showed  for  once  that 
he  was  boss.  He  tated  somewhat  abruptly  that  the 
board  would  reconvene.  And  further  prompting  elicited 
an  "unconditionally"  that  left  nothing  further  to  be  said. 

Now  in  the  good  old  days  an  incident  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  resignation  and  a  complete  change 
in  the  head  of  the  Labor  Ministry.  But  in  this  new  demo- 
cracy it  passes  almost  unnoticed.  Mr.  Murdock  had  acted 
like  a  naughty  boy  and  got  his  fingers  slapped.  But  he 
goes  right  ahead  ministering  to  the  wants  of  labor.  And 
who  knows  but  that  some  day  he  may  learn  that  a  glib 
tongue  does  not  make  a  statesman  nor  is  disregard  of  his 
leader's  pledges  a  sure  road  to  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. 

Now,  in  the  press  notices  this  was  to  be  a  short,  sharp 
.se.ssion  at  which  business  was  to  be  transacted  with  snap 
aad  vigor  and  the  members  were  to  be  back  home  to  cele- 
brate Queen's  Birthday  on  the  farm.  But  Easter  saw  the 
chattiest  young  Parliament  Canada  has  ever  owned  just 
settling  into  its  stride.  In  fact  it  was  the  day  of  the  East- 
er adjournment  that  saw  the  first  real  business  of  the  ses- 
sion. It  was  that  day,  with  trunk-packing  for  a  week  off 
in  full  swing,  that  Hon.  W.C.  Kennedy  chose  to  bring  down 
his  railway  budget.  Also  that  eagerly  awaited  railway 
policy.  And  as  in  Parliament  everything  goes  on  its  face 
value  that  policy  is  admittedly  all  that  the  Premier  had 
promised  public-ownership  people  in  the  most  impassioned 
of  his  campaign  utterances.  It  is  in  a  word  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  the  national  owned  railways  under  one  board  of 
directors  and  their  sub7division  into  districts  under  general 
managers.  Or,  as  William  the  Magnificent  so  eloquently 
put  it,  "centralization  of  general  direction  and  decentral- 
ization in  matters  of  local  detail."  Polities'  are  to  be  care- 
fully strained  out  and  every  effort  devoted  to  efficiency 
and  economy. 


It  reads  so  nice  that  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  was  constrained  to  remark 
that  it  was  a  strange  experience  to 
see  a  Minister's  statement  drawing 
most  of  its  applau  e  from  the  Op- 
position. Truth  to  tell  ihere  were 
!ome  gloomy  faces  to  the  right  of 
the  speaker.  And  even  the  veteran 
D.  D.  McKenzie,  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  took  occasion  to  rem'nd 
the  House  that  he  'never  d'd  be- 
lieve in  public  ownership  didn't 
now  and  never  wou'd."  Still  he 
said  a  fair  trial  had  been  promised 
the  national  railways  and  a  fair 
•rial  they  should  have  As  for  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin,  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  fixed,  he  went  on  saying  noth- 
ing n  the  same  old  way  and  you 
couldn't  tell  from  the  expression 
on  his  face  whether  he  was  tickled 
to  death,  laughing  up  his  sleeve  or 

getting  his  countenance  in  shape  for  attending  the  funeral 
of  his  best  friend. 

Is  It  Only  A  Promise? 

BUT  there  was  another  significant  paragraph  in  the 
Minister's  statement.  It  had  to  do  with  freight 
rates.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  suspension  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  agreement  expires  July  1  the  whole  que  tion  is 
to  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the  House.  Now, 
that  Crow's  Nest  Pass  matter  is  the  Railways'  first  big 
fight.    Unless  that     uspension  is  renewed  freight  rates  on 

the  prairies  go  back 
to  pre-war  basis  and 
ten  or  twelve  million 
dollars  are  ladled 
out  of  the  railways' 
receipts.  And  those 
who  remembered 
that  this  Parliament 
was  largely  elected 
by  Montreal  inter- 
ests began  to  won- 
der if  the  wonderful 
railway  policy  was 
just  oil  poured  on 
the  troubled  wa'ers 
till  a  fight  was  put 
up  that  might  save 
those  first  few  mil- 
lions to  the  corpora- 
tions that  need  them 
so  badly. 
Anyway,  the  doubting  ones  got  busy  with  surmises. 
"The  Premier  made  promises,"  said  one.  "He  has  re- 
placed those  promises  with  an  undated  promissory  note, 
for  the  Board  has  not  yet  been  appointed,  nor  does  any- 
one know  when  it  will  be  appointed.  What  can  the  note 
be  cashed  for?  And  he  hints  that  you'd  better  wait  till 
the  Crow's  Nest  fight  is  over  before  you  do  any  real  figur- 
ing on  what  is  going  to  happen  to  those  railways  of  which 
we  are  all  so  proud  and  which  we  accepted  when  we  were 
forced  to  by  circumstances 


"King  is  tired  of  wiggling  along  without  an  actual  major- 
ity and  is  again  reaching  out  for  a  solid  Progressive  sup- 
port." 

But  you  can't  help  remembering  what  happened  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Christmas  bells.  A  little  dark 
gentleman  named  Gouin  let  young  Mr.  King  play  at  C.ab- 
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But   when    he   thoug-ht  his   leader   had   suffered  enouffh   up 
roue  the   Little  Grey  Man 


In  the  midst  of  it  all  sits  the  younr  Premier. 

inet  making  for  quite  a  while.  But  when  the  right  moment 
arrived  he  stepped  in  and  handed  Mr.  King  a  list  which 
contained  the  names  of  the  Cabinet  as  at  present  constitut- 
ed. Now  Sir  Lomer  may  again  be  giving  his  leader  his 
head.  And  the  more  so  that  at  present  it  may  suit  his 
book  to  have  both  Liberals  and  Progressives  bright  and 
smiling.  But  when  the  moment  comes  and  Quebec  lets 
out  another  roar,  "We  won  the  election  and  others  are 
harvesting  the  fruits  of  victory,"  there  may  be  another 
sharp  reaction  and  a  consequent  change  of  scenery. 

Anyway  he  would  be  a  foolhardy  prophet  who  would 
do  any  predicting  in  regard  to  this  Parliament.  It  seems 
safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  general  election.  For  the 
members  look  at  that  $4,000  per  and  sing,  "Blest  be  the 
tie  that  binds."  Moreover  the  Liberals  who  have  been 
feeling  around  as  to  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  an 
appeal  to  the  country  have  found  the  water  cold  and  won't 
take  the  plunge.  "They  realize  that  they  couldn't  get 
any  more  seats  in  Quebec  or  Nova  Scotia  where  they  now 
hold  them  all.  They  might  get  one  or  two  more  in  New 
Brunswick.  But  the  West  would  stay  solidly  Progressive 
while  the  chances  are  that  Ontario  would  arise  and  smite 
a  Government  that  fills  its  front  row  with  Quebec  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  otherwise  conveys  the  impression  that  it 
gets  its  inspiration  from  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Almorst    Anything    May    Happen 

IJUT  outside  of  an  e'eetion  almost  anything  may  happen. 
*-^  And  any  sort  of  a  visitation  is  liable  to  start  all  sorts  of 
rumors.  Premier  Norris  of  Manitoba  dropped  in  the 
other  day  and  inside  of  an  hour  some  folks  had  his  measure 
taken  for  a  suit  of  Cabinet  clothes.  And  there  was  no 
lack  of  details  either.  That  fine  old  Scotchman,  Forke  of 
Brandon,  was  to  go  West  as  Premier  of  Manitoba  follow- 
ing the  provincial  election  this  summer.  He  was  to  head  a 
coalesced  Government  of  Farmers  and  Liberals.  Mr. 
Norris  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Forke  as  member  for  Brandon 
and  to  give  Manitoba  a  much  needed  representation  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Further  and  moreover  the  coalescing  movement  was  to 
extend  to  Ontario  where  Premier  Drury  was  to  fatter. 
his  batting  average  by  gathering  Wellington  Hay  and  a 
few  other  loose  Liberals  into  his  Government.  And  then 
with  the  ground  thus  cultivated  Crerar  and  King  were  to 
join  forces  at  Ottawa  and  sweep  on  to  victory  with  a  re- 
juvenated Liberal  party.  Now  a  lot  of  all  this  is  probably 
imagination.  But  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there 
must  be  some  fire.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
there  is  some  feeling  towards  a  closer  union  of  the  Liberals 
and  Progressives.  How  far  it  will  go  no  on  can  tell  from 
here.  Lapointe  may  a.s  his  friends  claim,  command  the 
support  of  two-thirds  of  the  Quebec  members.  He  may 
even  be  not  averse  from  a  move  that  would  give  him  Crerar 
in  place  of  Gouin  as  a  Cabinet  colleague.  But  you  must 
never  forget  that  the  Gouin  following  and  backing  owns 
the  press,  holds  the  campaign  funds  and  allots  the  liquor 
licenses  in  the  Lower  Province.  And  Lapointe  may  well 
hesitate  ere  he  decides  to  tackle  such  a  combination. 

Will  Andy  Start  It? 

BUT,  with  the  mines  laid,  a  stray  match  may  bring  an 
explosion.  Who  knows  but  that  Andrew  McMaster 
of  Brome  may  be  about  to  drop  that  match.  You'll 
remember  that  last  session  Andrew  resoluted  against  Cab- 
inet Ministers  holding  directorship  in  private  or  rather 
.semi-private  corporations.  Andrew  has  his  resolution 
again  on  the  order  paper.  It  is  troublesome.  Andrew 
has  been  asked  to  remove  it — urged  to  do  so.  But  the 
Last  of  the  Covenanters  is  adamant.  Prayers,  influence, 
threats  and  bribes  all  are  wasted  on  him. 

The  Premier  may  be  called  upon  to  choose  between  his 
Minister  of  Justice  and  his  principles.  For  Mr.  King 
spoke  and  voted  for  the  McMaster  resolution  a  year  ag(~ 
It  is  said  he  will  do  so  again.  Then  what  will  Sir  Lonif>. 
Gouin  do?  And  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  future  of 
this  Parliament  and  the  future  of  the  Liberal  Party? 
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SATISFIED   LABOR  WILL  STICK 


REPLACEMENT  value  is  a  phrase  that  has  be- 
come one  of  our  household  wordc.  It  is  a 
useful  and  hard-working  phrase,  that  has  seen 
both  good  and  bad  fortune.  In  the  booming  war 
years  certain  individuals  and  corporations  deftly 
concealed  themselves  behind  it  to  their  great  financial 
gain.  To  others,  not  perhaps  so  wise,  it  stood  as  a  sort  of 
"Mene  Tekel"  scrawled  on  the  walls  of  store  and  factory. 
But  it  has  come  to  have  a  wider  .significance  than  a  mere 
matter  of  profit  or  loss  in  trading.  It  has  gone  down  into 
the  business  and  influenced  the  factor  not  only  of  supply, 
but  of  production.  There  is  a  replacement  cost  to  labor 
as  there  is  a  replacement  cost  to  goods.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial profit  in  labor  that  does  not  shift  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  business  to  business,  just  as  there  is  an 
enormous  loss  represented  by  its  constant  flux. 

The  new  stenographer  that  replaces  one  trained  in  the 
ways  of  the  firm,  may  misplace  a  letter;  the  new  telephone 
girl  may  give  a  discourteous  reply;  the  new  clerk  may  make 
an  error  due  to  inexperience.  Any  one  or  all  of  these  incid- 
ents are  productive  of  loss.  Even  if  the  replacing  work- 
ers are  as  good  as  those  who  have  gone  there  is  the  retard- 
ing element  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  work,  and  this 
costs  money.  The  man  in  the  shipping  room,  on  the  lath, 
in  the  workroom  are  all  replaceable.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  indispensable  man.  But  every  replacement  entails  a 
loss,  that  must  be  figured  as  replacement  cost,  and  goods 
and  commodities  generally,  whether  physical  commodities 
or  those  represented  by  service,  are  bearing  an  enormous, 
a  wholly  unjustifiable  element  of  cost  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic loss  to  industry  by  the  shifting  of  labor. 

If  that  be  so,  every  executive  who  has  to  train  a  new 
secretary,  every  merchant,  who  has  to  educate  a  new  clerk 
to  the  customs  of  his  business,  and  every  foreman  who  has 
to  introduce  a  new  laborer,  will  acknowledge  the  fact. 
Then  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  desideratum  is  to  avoid 
this  flux.  There  is  this  difference  between  goods  and  lab- 
or, that  in  the  former  the  factor  is  constant,  and  in  the 
latter  optional.  Goods,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be 
replaced.  There  is  no  such  frequent  necessity  with  labor, 
and  the  profit  lies  in  the  men  who  grow  old  in  the  service. 
It  is  the  strangers  within  the  business  gates  who  are  costly. 

A   New   Spirit   Toward   Labor 

DURING  the  past  decade  industry  has  been  moving 
out  of  the  dark  ages,  and  labor  has  been  coming  into 
its  own.  If  it  has  occasionally  felt  entitled  to  come  into 
a  little  bit  of  someone  else's  as  well,  this  is  natural  enough, 
there  being  no  just  reason  to  expect  Labor  to  be  wiser  or 
farther  visioned  than  Capital,  or  more  free  from  predatory 
instincts. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  has  still  been  develop- 
ing of  late  a  business  policy  that  is  a  measurable  counter- 
part of  the  Golden  Rule.  There  is  no  intention  to  suggest 
that  the  millenium  is  at  hand,  or  that  the  business  men  of 
to-day  are  to  any  great  degree  more  humanitarian  than 
those  of  a  decade  or  so  ago.  A  thousand  instances  could 
be  raised  to  support  such  a  contention,  and  a  thousand 
equally  sound  instances  could  be  raised  to  destroy  it. 
This  being  the  case,  any  argument  on  either  side  would 
be  distinctly  "the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot"  which 
is  the  biblical  synonym  of  noise  and  nothingness. 

The  change  that  has  come  is  distinctly  in  the  realm  of 
good  business.  If  the  employer  gives  something,  he  receiv- 
es in  return  a  purchasable  commodity.     If  the  worker  re- 
ceives anything,  he  also  gives  something  in  return.     All 
the  change  is  apart  from  the  suggestion  of  philanthropy, 
and  both  labor  and  capital  may  take   pride    in  this  fact. 
It  is  a  sound  business  policy, 
that  is  the  best  sign  of  all  the 
bright    signs    of   this    century, 
because  it  tells  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  those  two 
great     forces.     A     good   many 
large  industries   are  beginning 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  employer  to  the 
employee    that    does    not   end 
with     the     daily     wage;     that 
there  must  be  some  opportun- 
ity during  the  active  years  to 
provide  not  only  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  but  for 
their    unproductive    years    as 
well.     Once    again   let   us    say 
that  while  there  is  a  high-mind- 

edness  represented  in  this  view-  -  ^^ 

point,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
calculated  business    policy. 

These  industries  understand,  none  better,  that  it  is  not 
want,  but  fear  of  want  that  keeps  men  unsettled  and  brings 
about  the  enormous  and  unproductive  flux  of  labor. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company  has   many    ramifications. 
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It  is  a  large  employer  of  labor  representing  both  train- 
ed and  untrained  workers.  It  is  just  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  would  naturally  feel  this  shifting  of  labor.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  one  of  those  companies  that  does  not 
have  to  face  the  item  of  replacement  costs  in  labor,  be- 
cause there  is  only  a  minor  item  of  labor  to  be  replaced. 
"It  is  a  difficult  thing,"  said  .someone,  not  so  long  ago, 
"to  do  business  with  the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  whether  it 
is  to  buy  gas  from  a  tank  waggon,  or  to  put  through  a  big 
deal,  without  coming  in  contact  with  a  member  of  the 
firm."  That  statement  reflects  not  only  an  attitude  of 
service,  but  suggests  a  policy.  And  that  policy  is,  to  take 
the  employees  into  partnership.  It  is  a  surprising  state- 
ment, considering  the  breadth  of  the  company's  interests, 
that  there  are  very  few  of  its  employees  who  do  not  hold 
stock  in  the  company. 

The  Co-operative  Spirit 

AT  AN  annual  meeting  of  the  company  not  many  years 
ago,  as  the  directors  sat,  solemnly  enough,  in  their  ma- 
hogany chairs — as  is  the  way  of  directors — there  entered 
the  room  an  elderly  man,  perhaps  a  trifle  shabbily  dressed. 
He  looked  around  "  '!**io  uncertainly,  but  made  no  effort 
to  retire.  The  president  leaned  over  to  the  secretary. 
"What  is  Mr. — doing  here?" 
he  asked. 

The  secretary  watched  the 
man  until  he  had  found  a  seat, 
then  he  turned  to  the  presi- 
dent. "It's  all  right,"  he  said. 
"He  has  every  right  to  be 
here.  He's  a  clerk,  or  was  be- 
fore he  retired  last  year,  but 
he  owns  seventeen  shares  of 
this  company's  stock,  and 
he's  been  here  longer  than 
most  of  us.  So  even  if  we 
wanted  to  I  don't  think  we 
could  ask  him  to  retire.  He 
has  as  much  right  here  as  we 
have." 

That  was  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  company's  policy  of 
annuities  and  stock  sales  was 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  ap- 
pearance of  an  employee  at 
one  of  these  meetings  would 
be  less  noticeable  now. 


that  he  is  a  shareholder,  but  he  has  something  to  do 
with  it  because  in  a  measure  at  least  he  is  one  of  the 
executive.  We  say  this  because  the  Industrial  Coun- 
cils of  the  company  that  are  equally  representative  of 
the  men  and  the  Executive  are  a  very  real  and  active 
factor. 

Not  so  long  ago  these  Industrial  Councils,  almost  unan- 
imously, agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  executive,  that  the 
ten  per  cent,  bonus  given  by  the  company  as  a  war  relief 
measure  should  be  withdrawn.  There  was  no  demand 
made  by  the  company.  It  came  as  a  suggestion  in  view 
of  the  sober  days  that  were  facing  all  industry.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  many  but  the  workers,  representatives  on 
these  councils,  voluntarily  agreed  to  this  change,  in  order 
that  they  might  keep  faith  with  the  company  as  they  be- 
lieved the  company  had  kept  faith  with  them. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  The  men  approached  the 
company  some  years  ago  for  an  increase  in  wages.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  the  cost  of  living  was  steadily  advancing, 
and  though  the  circumstances  of  the  company  did  not 
particularly  warrant  a  change,  the  executive  realized  the 
position  of  the  men  and  agreed  to  a  ten  per  cent,  bonus  on 
salaries,  with  the  understanding  that  when  these  living  costs 
declined  the  bonus  should  be  withdrawn.  A  few  months  ago, 
when  the  question  of  withdrawing  the  bonus  was  discussed, 
a  burly  oil-shooter  from  one  of  the  plants  aro.se  in  the  coun- 
cil and  moved  forthwith  that  the  bonus  scale  should  come 
off.  "They  said  they'd  put  it  on  if  we  showed  that  it  cost 
us  more  to  live.    It  did  and  they  did,"    he  remarked 

laconically.  "We  said  we'd 
agree  to  take  it  off  when  it 
cost  us  less  to  live.  It  does 
now,  and  it's  up  to  us." 

It's  a  striking  thing  that 
in  everj'  Refinery  Council 
— and  each  refining  plant 
and  most  of  the  marketing 
agencies  have  on e — t  h  i  s 
question  was  put  and  the 
unanimous  decision  was  to 
remove  the  bonus.  So  much 
as  a  tribute  to  a  system. 


Dealing 


rOT  only  has  the  worker 
in  the  company  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  manage- 
ment  by  reason  of    the  fact 


What  The  Industrial 
Councils  Do 


THERE  are  some  inter- 
esting things  about 
these  Industrial  Councils. 
They  are  not,  be  it  distinct- 
ly understood,  grievance 
committees.  They  are  there 
to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  heads 
of  the  company  and  the 
workers.  It  is  felt  that 
the  best  interests  of  every- 
one will  be  served  by  giving- 
to  the  men  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of 
all  problems  that  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  company. 
Wages,  working  conditions, 
promotions  and  discharges, 
hours  of  work,  sanitation, 
housing  problems,  and  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  that 
may  be  generally  classed 
as  social  topics,  all  are 
subject  matter  for  discus- 
sion, and  the  records  show 
that  it  is  the  more  abstract 
topics  that  have 
predominated. 

The  councils  are 
composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of 
men     representing 
the  workers,  chos- 
en from  certain 
groups  in  the  re- 
finery or  distribut- 
ing plant.  For  each 
one  of  these  elect- 
ed  representatives 
the    company    ap- 
points one  to  represent  the  com- 
pany.    The  superintendent  of  the 
refinery   or   the   manager   of   the 
marketing  division  acts  as  Chair- 
man, in  a  neutral  capacity.  If  one 
of  the  elected  men  is  absent,  then 
one  of  the  appointed  men  does  not 
Continued  on  paoe  i9 
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For  Joslna  the  \rorst  wm  over.     The  scared  faces  of  the  women,  their  stifled  criea  and  confaied  horerint,  were  bat  a  backrronnd  to  her  steady  courage. 
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HE    SQUIRE 

had  not   in  his 
inmost  heart  de- 
rived   much    satisfac- 


OVINGTON'S   BANK 


tion  from  his  visit  to 
the  bank.  He  had  left  the 
place  with  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  step  he  had  taken  had 
not  produced  the  intended 
effect.    Ovington  had  accepted 

the  loss  of  his  custom,  not  indeed  with  indifference,  but 
with  dignity,  and  in  a  manner  which  left  the  old  man  little 
upon  which  to  plume  himself.  The  withdrawal  of  his  cus- 
tom wore  in  the  retrospect  too  much  of  the  look  of  spite, 
and  he  came  very  near  to  regretting  it,  as  he  drove  along. 

Had  he  been  present  at  an  interview  which  took  place 
after  he  had  retired  he  might  have  been  better  pleased. 
The  banker  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  parlour, 
chewing  the  end  of  the  affair,  before  he  was  interrupted 
by  his  cashier.  In  itself  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
this.  Routine  required  Rodd's  presence  in  the  parlour  sev- 
eral times  in  the  day.  But  his  manner  at  the  present  occas- 
ion, his  look  and  the  way  he  closed  the  door  prepared 
Ovington  for  something  "unusual,  and  "What  is  it,  Rodd?" 
he  asked,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

"Can  I  have  a  word  with  you,  sir?" 

"Certainly."  The  banker's  face  told  nothing.  Rodd's 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  plunge. 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  have  been  wishing  to  speak  for  some  time,  sir,"  Rodd 
blurted  out.  "This — "  Ovington  understood  at  once 
that  he  referred  to  the  Squire's  matter — "I  must  say  I 
don't  like  it,  sir.  I  have  been  with  you  ten  years,  and  I 
feel — I  ought  to  speak." 

Ovington  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  don't  like  it 
either,"     he  said.     "But  it  is  of  less  importance  than  you 

Knk,  Rodd.     I  know  why  Mr.  Griffin  did  it.     And  we 
'  not  now  where  we  were.     The  withdrawal  of  a  few 
hundreds  and  the  loss  of  a  customer — " 
"No,"  Rodd  said  gravely.     "If  nothing  more  follows." 
"Why  should  anything  follow?    I  know  his  reasons." 
"But  the  town  doesn't.    And  if  it  gets  about,  sir?" 
"It  won't  do  us  much  damage.     We've  lost  customers 
More,  yet  always  gained  more  than  we  lost.     But  there, 
Mdd,  that  is  not  what  you  came  in  to  say.  What  is  it?" 


By    STANLEY    J.    WEYMAN 

ILLUSTRATED      BY      DUDLEY      GLOYNE      SUMMERS 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR  — 
Ovington,  an  aggressive  banker  of  Alders- 
bury,  promotes  an  undertaking  to  be  known  as 
the  Valleys  Steam  Railroad  Company.  In  that 
year —  1823  —  Ovington  faces  two  important 
problems,  his  son,  Clement,  who  dislikes  the 
bank,  and  Squire  Griffin,  who  is  antagonistic 
to  the  railway  project.  Ovington  goes  to  visit 
the  squire  and  is  curtly  told  that  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  railway  scheme,  nor  give 
right  of  way  over  his  property.  Later  Ovington 
gives  Bourdillon,  the  nephew  of  the  squire,  a 
partnership  in  the  bank.  In  the  meantime 
Clement  has  met  the  squire's  daughter  and  a 
mutual  interest  has  developed.  He  endeavors 
to  secure  her  father's  consent  to  an  engagement, 
but  the  squire  will  not  listen  to  him.  In  the  days 
that  follow  the  breach  between  the  squire  and 
the  advocates  of  the  new  railroad  widens,  and 
the  squire  sets  them  at  open  defiance. 
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He  spoke  lightly,  but  he  felt  more  surprise  than  he  showed. 
Rodd  was  a  model  cashier,  performing  his  duties  in  a  pre- 
cise, plodding  fashion  that  had  often  excited  Arthur's 
ridicule,  but  hitherto  he  had  never  ventured  an  opinion  on 
the  policy  of  the  bank,  nor  betrayed  the  least  curiosity  re- 
specting its  secrets.  "What  is  it?"  Ovington  repeated. 
"What   has  frightened   you,   man?" 


"We've    a    lot    of 
notes  out.  sir." 

The  banker  looked 

thoughtfully    at    the 

glasses  he  held  in  his 

hand.     "True,"  he  said,  "quite 

true.     But     trade     is     brisk, 

and  the  demand  for  credit  is 

large.    We  must  meet  the  de>- 

mand,  Rodd,  as  far  as  we  can 

with  safety.     That's   our  business." 

"And  we've  a  lot  of  money  out — that  could  not  be  got  in 
in  a  hurry,  sir." 

"Yes,  but  that  is  our  business,  too.  If  we  did  not  put 
our  money  ovt  we  might  close  the  Bank  to-morrow. 
That  much  of  the  money  cannot  be  got  in  at  a  minute's 
notice  is  a  thing  we  cannot  avoid." 

THE  perspiration  stood  on  Rodd's  forehead  but  he  per- 
sisted. "If  it  were  all  on  bills,  sir,  I  would  not  say  a 
word.     But  there  is  a  lot  on  overdraft." 

"Well  secured." 

"While  things  are  up.  But  if  things  went  down,  sir? 
There's  Wolley's  account.  I  suspect  that  the  last  bills  we 
discounted  for  him  were  accommodation.  Indeed,  I  am 
pretty  sure  of  it.     And  his  overdraft  is  heavy." 

"We  hold  the  lease  of  his  mill." 

"But  you  don't  want  to  run  the  mill!"  Rodd  replied, 
putting  his  finger  on  the  weak  point. 

The  banker  reflected.  "That's  the  worst  account  we 
have.    The  worst,   Rodd,  isn't  it?" 

"Mr.    Acherley's?" 

"Well,  yes.  There  might  be  a  sounder  account  than 
that.  But  what  is  it?"  He  looked  directly  at  the  other. 
"I  want  to  know  what  has  opened  your  mouth?  Have  you 
heard  anything?  What  makes  you  think  that  things  may 
be  going  down?" 

"Mr.  Griffin—" 

"No."  The  banker  shook  his  head.  "That  won't  do, 
Rodd.  You  had  this  in  your  mind  before  he  came  in. 
You  are  pat  with  Wolley  and  Mr.  Acherley;  bad  accounts 
both,  as  all  banks  have  bad  accounts  here  and  there.  But 
it's  true — we've  been  giving  our  castomers  rope,  and  they 
have  bought  things  that  may  fall.  Still,  they've  made 
money  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal  of  money:    and  we've 
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kejjt  a  fair  margin  and  obliged  them  at  the  same  time.     All  Wliat  I  want  to  get  from  him  is     lia.s  he  anything  definite 

leiritimate  business.     There  must  be  something  in  your  to  tell  us?     Wolley?     Have  you   heard  anything  about 

,;    «•  -l.s  this,  I'm  sure.     What  is  it,  lad?"  Wolley,  Rodd?" 
li;.  ra:<iiii'r  turnedadull  red,  but  l)eforehecouldan8wer  "No,  sir." 

the  door  behind  him  opened,  and  Arthur  came  in.     He  "Then  what  is  it?    What  is  it,  man?" 

looked  at  the  banker  and  from  him  to  Rodd,and  apparently  But  Rodd,  brought  to  bay,  otil.v  looked  more  stubborn. 

his  suspicions  were  aroused.     "It's  four  o'clock,  sir,"    he  "It's  no  more  than  I've  ,told  you,  sir,"    he  muttered, 

said  and  he  looked  at  Rodd,  as  if  to  ask  what  he  was  do-  "it's  just  a  feeling.    Things  must  come  down  some  day." 


ing  there. 

But  Rodd  held  his  ground, 
and  the  banker  explained. 
"Rodd  is  a  little  alarmed  for 
us,"  he  said— it  was  difficult 
to  be  sure  whether  he  spoke 
in  jest  or  in  earnest.  "He 
thinks  we're  going  too  fast! 
Putting  our  hand  out  too  far. 
He  mentions  Wolley's  account 
and    Acherley's." 

"I  was  speaking  generally," 
Rodd  muttered.  He  looked 
sullen. 

Arthur  shrugged  his  should- 
ers. "I  stand  corrected,"  he! 
said.  "I  didn't  know  that 
Rodd  ever  went  beyond  his 
ledgers." 

"Oh,  he's  quite  right  to 
speak  his  mind.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat — though 
we  do  not  all  steer." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  that, 
sir,"     contemptuously. 

"Still  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  an  opinion." 

"If  it  be  worth  anything." 

"If  opinions  are  going — " 
Betty  had  opened  the  door 
behind  the  banker's  chair 
and  was  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold—"Wouldn't  you  like  to 
have   mine,   father?" 

"To  be  sure,"  Arthur  said. 
"Why  not,  indeed?  Let  us 
have  it.  Why  not  have  every- 
body's. And  send  for  the 
cook,  sir,  and  the  two  clerks — 
to  advise  us?" 

Betty  dropped  a  curtsy.  . 
"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "I 
am  flattered." 

"Betty,  you've  no  business 
here,"  the  banker  said.  "You 
mustn't  stop  unless  you  can 
keep  your  opinions  to  your- 
self." 

"But  what  has  happened?" 
she     asked,     looking     round. 

"Mr.  Griffin  has  withdrawn 
his    account." 

"And  Rodd  thinks  that  we 
had  better  put  up  the  shut- 
ters!" Arthur  added,  with 
more  heat  than  the  occasion 
seemed    to   demand. 

"No,  no,"  the  banker  said.  "We  must  do  him  justice. 
He  thinks  that  we  are  going  a  little  too  far,  that's  all.  And 
that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Griffin's  account  is  a  danger  signal. 
That's  what  you  mean,  man,  isn't  it?" 

RODD  nodded,  his  face  stubborn.  He  stood  alone, 
divided  from  the  other  three  by  the  table,  for  Arthur 
had  passed  round  it  and  placed  himself  at  Ovington's 
elbow. 

"His  view,"  the  banker  continued,  polishing  his  glasses 
with  his  handkerchief  and  looking  thoughtfully  at  them, 
"is  that  if  there  came  a  check  in  trade  and  a  fall  in  values, 
the  bank  might  find  its  resources  strained — I'll  put  it  that 
way." 

Arthur  sneered.  "Singular  wisdom!  But  a  fall — 
a  serious  fall  at  any  rate — what  sign  is  there  of  it?"  He 
was  provoked  by  the  banker's  way  of  taking  it.  Ovington 
seemed  to  be  attaching  absurd  weight  to  Rodd's  suggestion. 
"None!"     contemptuously.     "Not    a    jot." 

"There's   been   a   universal   rise,"     Rodd   muttered. 

"In  a  moment?     Without  warning?" 

"No,    but—" 

"But  fiddlesticks!"  Arthur  retorted.  Of  late  it  seemed 
as  if  his  good  humour  had  deserted  him,  and  this  was 
not  the  first  .sign  he  had  given  of  an  uncertain  temper. 
Still,  the  phase  was  so  new  thattwo  of  those  present  looked 
curiously  at  him,  and  his  consciousness  of  this  added  to 
his  irritation.  "Rodd's  no  better  than  an  old  woman," 
he  continued.  "Five  per  cent.,  and  a  mortgage  in  a  strong 
box  is  about  his  measure.  If  you  are  going  to  listen  to 
every  croaker  who  is  frightened  by  a  shadow,  you  might  as 
well  close  the  bank,  sir,  and  put  the  money  out  on  Rodd's 
terms!" 

"Still  Rodd  means  us  well,"  the  banker  said  thought- 
fully, "and  a  little  caution  is  never  out  of  place  in  a  bank. 


"Oh,  damn!"    Arthur  exclaimed,  out  of  patience,  and 


Then  Clement,  as  he  ate  his  supper,  came  to  hU  point.     "I'm  zoine   after  him,"  he   said. 

thinking  that  the  banker  was  making  altogether  too  much 
of  it — and  of  Rodd.     "If  he  were  a  weather-glass—" 

"Or  a  woman!"  interjected  Betty,  who  was  observing 
all  with  inscrutable  eyes. 

"But  as  he  isn't  either,"  Arthur  continued  impatiently, 
"I  fail  to  see  why  you  make  so  much  of  it!  Of  course, 
things  will  come  down  some  day,  but  if  he  thinks  that  with 
your  experience  you  are  blind  to  anything  he  is  likely  to 
see,  he's  no  better  than  a  fool!  Because  my  uncle,  for 
reasons  which  you  understand,  sir,  has  drawn  out  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  thinks  every  customer  is  going  to  leave  us, 
and  Ovington's  must  put  up  the  shutters!  The  truth  is, 
he  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  if  he  wishes  to  damage  the 
bank  he  is  going  the  right  way  to  do  it!" 

"Would  you  like  my  opinion,  father?"     Betty  asked. 

"No,  certainly  not,   child.     Where's   Clement?" 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  he's  away." 

"Again?    Then  he  is  behaving  very  badly." 

"That  was  the  opinion  I  was  going  to  give,  father,"  the 
girl  answered.  ""That  some  were  behaving  better  than 
others — I  mean." 

"If,"    Arthur  cried,   "you  mean  me — " 

"There,  enough,"  said  her  father.  "Be  silent,  Betty. 
You've  no  business  to  be  here." 

"Still  people  should  behave  themselves,"  she  replied, 
her  eyes  sparkling. 

Arthur  had  his  answer  ready,  but  Ovington  forestalled 
him.  "Very  good,  Rodd,"  he  said.  "A  word  on  the 
side  of  caution  is  never  out  of  place  in  a  bank.  But  I  am 
not  blind  and  all  that  you  have  told  me  is  in  my  mind. 
Thank   you.     You    can    go   now." 

IT  WAS  the  first  word,  the  first  hint,  the  first  presage 
of  evil;     of  a  fall,  of  bad  weather,  of  a  storm,  distant 
as  yet  and  seen  even  by  the  clearest  eyes  only  as  a  cloud  no 


bigger  than  a  man  s  nami.  But  the  word  had  been  spoken. 
The  hint  had  been  given,  and  to  Arthur,  who  had  paid  a 
high  price  for  prosperity — how  high  only  he  could  say— 
the  presage  seemed  an  outrage.  'The  idea  that  the  pros- 
pe<-ity  he  had  bought  was  not  a  certainty,  that  the  craft 
on  which  he  had  embarked  his  fortune  was,  like  other  ships, 
at  the  mercy  of  storm  and  tempest,  that  like  other  ships 
it  might  founder  with  all  its  freight,  was  entirely  new  to 
him.  So  new  that  for  a  moment  his  face  betrayed  the  im- 
pression it  made.  He  look- 
ed ,  disturbed.  Then  he  told 
himself  that  this  thing  was  in- 
credible, that  he  started  at 
shadows,  and  his  natural  con- 
fidence rebounded.  "Oh, — 
damn  Rodd!"  he  cried — and 
he  said  it  with  all  his  heart. 
"He's  a  croaker  by  nature!" 
"Still,  we  won't  damn  him," 
the  banker  answered  mildly. 
"On  the  contrary,  we  will 
profit  by  his  warning.  But 
go  now,  I  have  a  letter  to 
write.  And  do  you  go,  too, 
Betty,  and  make  tea  for  us." 
He  turned  to  his  papers, 
and  Arthur,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  followed  Betty  in- 
to the  house.  Overtaking 
her  in  the  hall,  "Betty, 
what  is  the  matter?"  he  said. 
And  when  the  girl  took  no 
notice  but  went  on  with  her 
chin  in  the.  air  as  if  he  had 
not  spoken,  he  seized  her  arm. 
"Come,"  he  said,  "I  am  not 
going  to  have  this.  What  is 
it?" 

"What  should  it  be!  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean," 
she  retorted. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do.  What 
took  you — to  back  up  that 
ass  in  the  bank  just  now?" 

Then  Betty  astonished  him. 
"I  didn't  think  he  wanted 
any  backing,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  bright.  "He  seemed  to 
me  to  talk  sense,  and  some- 
one else  nonsense." 
"But  you're  not — " 
"A  partner  in  Ovington's? 
No,  Mr.  Bourdillon,  I  am  net- 
thank  Heaven!  And  so  my 
head  is  not  turned,  and  I  can 
keep  my  temper  and  mind 
my  manners." 

"Oh,  it's  Mr.  Bourdillon 
now,    is   it?" 

"Yes — if  you  are  going  to 
behave  to  my  friends  as  you 
did     this     afternoon." 

"Your  friends?"  scornfully. 
"You  include  Rodd,  do  you? 
Rodd,  Betty?" 
"Yes,  I  do  and  I  am  not  too  proud  to  do  so.    Nor  too 
proud  to  be  angry  when  I  see  a  man  ten  years  younger 
than  he  is  slap  him  in  the  face!    I  am  not  so  spoiled  that 
I    think    everyone    beneath    me!" 
"So  it's   Rodd   now?" 

"It's  as  much  Rodd  now,"  she  answered,  her  cheeks 
hot,  her  eyes  sparkling,  "as  it  was  anyone  else  before! 
Just  as  much  and  just  as  little.  You  flatter  yourself,  sir!" 
"But  Betty,"  in  a  lower  tone,  "little  spit-fire  that  you 
are!  Can't  you  guess  why  I  was  short  with  Rodd  just 
now?  Can't  you  guess  why  I  don't  particularly  love  him? 
But  you  do  guess.  Rodd  is  what  he  is — nothing!  But 
when  he  lifts  his  eyes  above  him — when  he  dares  to  make 
eyes  at  you — I  am  not  going  to  be  silent." 

"Now  you  are  impertinent!"  she  said  coldly.  "As 
impertinent  as  you  were  mean  before.  Yes,  mean,  mean! 
When  you  knew  he  could  not  answer  you!  Mean!" 
And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  ran  up  the  stairs. 
Arthur  decided  that  he  would  let  her  temper  cool,  and 
that  he  would  not  stay  to  tea.  Instead,  he  would  by-and-by 
ride  his  new  horse  out  to  the  Cottage.  He  had  not  beer 
home  for  the  week-end;  he  had  left  Mrs.  Bourdillon  tc 
come  to  herself  and  recover  her  good  humour  in  solitude 
Now  he  would  make  it  up  with  her  and  while  he  was  then 
he  might  as  well  get  a  peep  at  .losina — it  was  a  long  timt 
since  he  had  seen  her.  If  Betty  chose  to  take  up  this  un- 
pleasant line,  why,  she  could  not  blame  him  if  he  amusec 
himself. 

FOR  A  TIME  after  the  Squire  had  driven  away  Clemen' 
had  sat  staring  after  him,  and  in  his  rage  had  wishec 
him  dead.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  opposition,  hi 
had  looked  to  be  repulsed — he  had  expected  nothing  else 
but  in  the  scene  which  his  fancy  had  pictured  his  part  hat 
been  one  of  dignity;     he  had  owned  his  aspirations  lik 
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a  man,  he  had  admitted  his  insufficiency  with  modesty, 
he  had  pleaded  the  power  of  love  with  eloquence,  he  had 
won  even  from  the  Squire  a  mead  of  unwilling  approbation. 

But  the  scene,  as  played,  had  run  on  other  lines.  The 
old  man  had  crushed  him.  He  had  sworn  at  him,  refused 
to  listen  to  him,  had  insulted  him,  had  treated  him  as  no 
better  than  a  shop-boy.  All  of  which  had  cut  to  the  quick. 
For  Clement,  born  after  Ovington  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 
was  college-bred;  he  was  not  a  poor  man,  he  had  his  pride 
and  he  had  his  ambitions,  and,  humiliated,  he  cursed  with 
all  his  soul  the  prejudice  and  hide-bound  narrowness  of 
the  Squire  and  all  his  caste.  For  the  time  he  was  more 
than  a  radical,  he  was  a  republican.  If  by  gesture  he 
could  have  swept  away  King  and  Commons,  lords  and 
justices,  he  would  not  have  held  his  hand. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  his  temper,  and  it 
was  only  when  he  found  himself,  he  hardly  knew  how,  upon 
the  bridge  at  Garthmyle,  that  he  could  think  with  coolness. 
Even  then  he  was  not  quite  himself.  He  had  vowed  that 
he  would  not  see  Josina  again,  until  he  had  claimed  her 
from  her  father,  but  the  Squire's  treatment,  he  now  felt, 
had  absolved  him  from  this,  and  the  temptation  to  see  her 
was  great.  He  longed  to  pour  out  his  mind  to  her  and  to 
tell  her  how  he  had  been  insulted,  how  he  had  been  treated. 
Perhaps,  even,  he  must  say  farewell  to  her— he  must 
give  her  up. 

For  he  was  not  all  hero,  and  the  task  before  him  seemed 
for  the  time  too  prodigious,  the  labour  too  little  hopeful. 
The  Hydra  had  so  many  heads,  and  roared  so  fearfully 
that  for  a  moment  his  courage  sank  before  it — and  his 
love.  He  feared  that  he  must  yield,  that  he  must  see  his 
mistress  and  tell  her  so.  At  any  rate  she  ought  to  know 
what  had  happened,  and  accordingly  he  put  up  his  horse 
at  the  inn  and  made  by  a  roundabout  road  for  their  meet- 
ing-place by  the  brook 

He  lingered  there,  savouring  his  melancholy,  until  the 
sun  went  down  behind  the  hills,  and  then,  attacked  by  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  village  inn. 
There  he  satisfied  his  appetite  on  such  home-baked  bread 
and  yellow  butter  and  nut  brown  ale  as  are  not  in  these 
degenerate  times;  and  for  well-nigh  an  hour  he  sat  brood- 
ing in  the  sanded  parlour  surrounded  by  china  cats  and 
dogs — such  as  they,  too,  would  be  of  no  value  nowadays. 
At  length  with  a  heavy  heart — for  what  was  he  to  do  next 
— he  rode  out  of  the  yard,  and  crossing  the  bridge  under  the 
shadowy  bulk  of  the  squat  church-tower,  he  .set  his  horse's 
head  for  home.     It  was  nearly  dark. 

What  was  he  to  do  next?  He  did  not  know  but  as  he 
rode  through  the  dark,  the  solemn  hills  falling  back  on 
either  side  and  the  darkening  plain  widening  before  him, 
he  took  courage,  he  began  to  consider  with  some  return  of 
hope  what  lay  before  him,  and  how  he  must  proceed — 
if  he  were  not  to  give  up.  Clearly  he  must  face  the  Squire, 
but  it  must  be  in  the  Squire's  own  house,  where  the  Squire 
must  hear  him.  He  might  insult  him,  rave  at  him,  order 
him  out,  but  before  he  was  put  out,  he  would  speak,  and 
ask  for  Josina,  though  the  roof  fell.  There  should  be  no 
further  mistake.  And,  he  would  let  the  Squire  know,  if 
it  came  to  that,  that  he  was  a  man,  as  good  as  other  men. 
By  heaven  he  would. 

He  was  not  all  hero.  But  there  were  some  heroic  parts 
about  him,  and  he  determined  that  the  ver>' next  morning 
he  would  ride  out  and  would  beard  the  Hydra  in  its  den, 
be  its  heads  ever  so  many.  He  would  win  his  lady-love  or 
perish! 

By  the  time  he  had  come  to  his  decision,  he  was  half-way 
home.  The  market  traffic  on  the  road  had  ceased,  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  the  night  lay  quiet  and  dark  about 
him.  Presently  as  he  crossed  a  wet  rushy  flat,  one  of  the 
loneliest  parts  of  the  way,  he  saw  the  lights  of  a  vehicle 
coming  towards  him.  The  road  at  this  point  had  been  not 
long  enclosed,  and  a  broad  strip  of  common  still  survived 
on  the  other  hand,  so  that  riding  on  this  his  horse's  hoofs 
made  no  sound  save  a  soft  ploi>-plop  where  the  ground  was 
wettest.  He  could  hear  therefore,  while  still  afar  off,  the 
steady  tramp  of  a  pair  of  horses  driven  at  a  trot  in  his 
direction,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  might  be  the 
Squire  returning  late.  If  he  could  have  avoided  the  meet- 
ing he  would  have  done  so,  though  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
Squire  would  recognize  him  in  the  dark.  But  to  turn  aside 
would  be  foolish.  "Hang  me  if  I  am  going  to  be  afraid  of 
him!"  he  thought.  And  he  touched  up  his  horse  with 
his  heel. 

THEN  an  odd  thing  happened.  While  the  carriage 
was  still  some  fifty  yards  from  him,  one  of  the  lights 
went  out.  His  eyes  mis.sed  it,  but  his  brain  had  barely 
taken  in  the  fact,  when  the  second  vanished  also,  as  if  the 
vehicle  had  sunk  into  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment 
a  cry,  hoarse  and  half-stifled,  reached  his  ears,  followed  by 
a  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  hard  road  as  if  the  horses  were  be- 
ing sharply  pulled  up. 

Clement  took  his  hor<-e  by  the  head  and  bent  forward 
striving  to  make  out  what  was  passing.  As  he  did  so  a 
dull  sound, as  of  a  heavy  bodystrikingtheroad,reachedhim, 
followed  by  a  silence  that  .seemed  ominous.  Even  the 
wind  appeared  to  have  hushed  its  whisper  through  the 
rushes. 

"Halio!  What  is  it?"  he  shouted.  "Is  anything  the 
matter?"     He  urged  his  horse  forward. 
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His  cry  was  lost  in  the  loud  crack  of  a  whip,  he  heard 
the  horses  break  away,  and  without  farther  warning  they 
came  thundering  down  upon  him  at  a  gallop,  the  carriage 
bounding  wildly  behind  them.  He  had  just  time  to  thrust 
his  nag  to  the  side  and  they  were  on  him  and  past  him,  and 
whirling  down  the  road — a  mere  shadow,  but  as  perilous 
and  almost  as  noisy  as  a  thunder-bolt.  There  was  no 
doubt  now  that  an  accident  had  happened,  but  before  he 
could  give  help  he  had  to  master  his  horse  which  had  wheel- 
ed about  scared  by  the  runaways;  and  so  a  few  seconds 
elapsed  before  he  reached  the  scene — reached  it  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth — for  who  could  say  with  what  emer- 
gency he  might  not  have  to  deal? 

Certainly  with  a  tragedy  he  saw  at  once,  for  the  first 
thing  he  made  out  was  the  form  of  a  man  stooping  over  an- 
other who  lay  in  the  road.  Clement  drew  a  breath  of  re- 
lief as  he  slipped  from  his  saddle — he  would  not  have  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  alone.  But  as  his  foot  touched  the 
ground,  he  saw  the  stooping  man  raise  his  hand  with  some- 
thing in  it,  and  he  knew  instinctively  that  it  was  raised 
not  to  help  but  to  strike. 

He  shouted,  and  the  blow  hung  in  the  air.  The  striker, 
taken  by  surprise,  straightened  himself,  looked  aside  and 
saw  Clement  at  his  elbow.  He  hesitated,  then  with  an 
oath  and  quick  as  thought  he  turned  his  blow  on  the  new- 
comer. 

Clement  panied  it,  rather  by  instinct  than  with  inten- 
tion and  so  weakly  that  the  other's  heavy  weapon  beat 
down  his  guard,  and  cut  his  cheek-bone.  He  staggered 
back  and  the  villain  raised  his  cudgel  again.  Had  the 
second  blow  fallen  where  it  was  aimed  it  would  have  fin- 
ished the  business.  But  Clement,  roused  by  the  pain, 
and  aware  now  that  he  fought  for  his  life,  sprang  within 
the  other's  guard,  and  before  the  cudgel  alighted,  gripped 
him  by  the  neckcloth.  The  man  gave  ground,  tripped 
backwards  over  the  body  that 
lay  behind  him,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling the  two  were  rolling  together  }\ 
on  the  road,  Clement  striving  to 
beat  in  the  ruffian's  face  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  whip,  while  the 
man  tried  vainly  to  shorten  his 
weapon  and  use  it  to  purpose. 

IT   WAS  a  desperate   struggle, 
in  the  mire,  in  the  darkness, 
a  struggle  for  life  carried  on  in  a 


A   ffolden  stream   it  proved   to  be,   for 

fn     a     twinkling    something    sparkled 

amid    the    corn,    and    here    and    there 

a    sovereign    glittered. 
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silence  that  was  broken  only  by  the  combatants'  breathing, 
and  a  rare  oath.  Twice  the  two  rolled  over  one  anothei- 
and  once  Clement,  having  the  upper  hand  for  a  moment, 
was  aware  of  the  third  present  at  the  fight — of  a  ghastly 
face,  one  side  of  which  had  been  mangled  by  a  murderous 
blow,  glaring  at  them  with  its  remaining  eye.  He  guessed, 
rather  than  saw,  that  the  man  lying  in  the  road  had  raised 
himself  on  an  elbow,  he  heard  a  gasping,  "At  him,  lad! 
Well  done,  lad!"  Then  in  a  turn  of  the  struggle  he  lost 
the  vision.  His  opponent  had  him  by  the  throat,  he  was 
undermost  again — and  desperate.  His  one  thought  now 
was  to  kill — to  kill  the  brute  beast  whose  teeth  threatened 
his  cheek,  whose  hot  breath  burned  his  face,  whose  hands 
gripped  his  throat.  He  struck  again  and  again,  and  even- 
tually, supple  and  young,  and  perhaps  the  stronger,  he 
freed  himself  and  staggered  to  his  feet,  raising  his  whip  to 
strike. 

But  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  which  had  happen- 
ed to  his  assailant As  he  stepped  back  to  give  power 

to  the  blow,  he  fell  over  the  third  man.  He  came  down 
heavily  and  for  a  moment  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  oppon- 
ent. Fortunately  the  rascal's  courage  was  at  an  end.  The 
man  got  to  his  feet  but  instead  of  pursuing  his  advantage, 
he  snatched  up  something  that  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
sped  away  down  the  road,  as  quickly  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him. 

Clement  recovered  his  feet  but  more  slowly  for  the  fall 
had  shaken  him.     But  his  desire  for  vengeance  was  un- 
slaked and  his  blood  hot,  and  he  set  off  in  pursuit.    The 
man  had  a  good  start,  however,  and  presently  leaving  the 
road  and  leaping  the  ditch  the  rogue  made  off  across  the 
open  common.    To  follow  farther  promised  little,  for  in  a 
few  seconds  his  figure,  already  dim  and  shadowy,  melted 
into  the  darkness  of  the  fields.     Clement  turned  back, 
panting  and  out  of  breath. 
The  injured  man  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  presence  for 
he  made  an  attempt  to  rise,  but  he 
failed,  and  groaning  would  have  fallen 
back  on  the  road,  if  Clement  dropping 
on   one  knee  had  not  sustained  his 
head  and  shoulders  on  the  other.     It 
was   the   Squire.     So   much    he  saw, 
dark  as  it  was;  but  it  was  a  Squire 
past   not   only   scolding  but   speech, 
whom  he  held  in  his  arms,  and  whose 
head    he    supported.     To    all    Cle- 
ment's questions  he  made  no  answer, 
and  apparently  he  did  not  hear  him. 
It  was  much  if  he  still  breathed :  even 
now   it  might  be  a  corpse  that  the 
young  man  held  in  his  arms. 

Clement  glanced  about  him,  an(i 
his  confidence  began  to  leave  him. 
What  was  he  to  do? 
He  could  not  go  for 
help — he  might  have  to 
go  far — leaving  the  old 
man  Ij-ing  in  the  road; 
to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  Squire's  hurt, 
or  to  use  means  to 
staunch  it.  The  moon 
had  not  yet  risen,  the 
lountry  stretched  dark 
and  black  about  them, 
no  sound  except  the 
melancholy  whisper  of 
the  wind  in  the  rushes 
reached  him.  There 
was  no  house  near  and 
it  was  growing  late. 
No  one  might  pa.ss  for 
hours. 

Fortunately  when  he 
had  reached  this  stage 
he  remembered  that  he 
had  his  tinder  box  and 
matches  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  fumbled  for 
- them    with    his    disen- 

gaged hand.  With  an 
effort,  still  supporting 
the  old  man's  head,  he 
got  them  out.  But  to 
strike  a  light  and  catch 
it  in  the  huddled  pos- 
ture in  which  he  knelt 
was  a  ta.sk,  and  il  was 
only  after  a  score  of 
attempts  that  thematcli 
caught  the  flame.  Even 
so  the  light  it  gave 
was  fiiint,  and  he  had 
to  shield  it  carefully. 
I  ut  it  revealed  the 
Squire's  face,  and  Clf- 
ment  .saw  with  an  in- 
voluntary shudder  that 
the  left  eye  and  temple 
Cfmtimird  on  page  SS 
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What  Is  Ford  Really  Like  ? 

He  is  An  Austere  Autocrat  Who  Abhors  The  "Gay  Life" 


AARON  HARDY  ULM 


AN  AUSTERE  autocrat,  whose  all- 
pervading  personality  makes  itself 
felt  in  every  branch  of  his  executive  offices 
and  mammoth  automobile  works,  is  the 
picture  Aaron  Hardy  Ulm  gives  of  the 
world-renowned  Henry  Ford  in  Forhes, 
under  the  intriguing  caption  of  "Some 
'Rattling'  Good  Ford  Stories."  The 
great  multi-millionaire,  whose  industrial 
and  inventive  genius  has  put  the  world 
on  wheels  wherever  there  are  roads  fit  to 
travel,  takes  life  seriously.  "One  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  prevalence  of  a  little 
humor  would  be  a  wonderful  leavening 
in  the  tense  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
the  Ford  enterprises  and  activities," 
writes  Mr.  Ulm.  "The  air  of  seriousness, 
despite  Mr.  Ford's  informal  manner  and 
light-heartedness,  verges  on  the  oppressive. 
A  man  indirectly  connected  with  the  Ford 
activities  visited  headquarters  for  the 
first  time.  In  speaking  to  a  Ford  sub- 
ordinate, he  referred  to  the  chief,  in  utter 
good-nature,  as  'Uncle  Henry.'  The  sub- 
ordinate literally  trembled.  'Above  all 
things,'  he  cautioned  in  a  whisper,  'pull 
■nothing  like  that  around  the  office  or 
.anywhere  where  it  is  likely  to  get  to  Mr. 
Ford.  He  will  stand  for  no  pleasantries 
of  that  sort.'  " 

Ford  abhors  the  "gay  life."  One  of 
his  men,  whose  business  it  was  to  look 
after  Ford  agents  who  were  brought  to 
Detroit,  at  Ford's  expense,  to  study  and 
become  acquainted  with  Ford  method's, 
forgot  himself  one  evening  and  joined  a 
party  of  ^^isitors  who  were  "pulling  off  a 
good  time."  There  were  cards  and 
"something  to  drink."  Ford  heard  of  it 
and  immediately  afterward  that  partic- 
ular executive  received  a  notice  that  his 
resignation  was  in  order.  Another  execu- 
tive at  Ford's  plant  broke  down  in  health 
Ford  suggested  he  go  to  California  for  a 
rest — on  full  salary.  In  a  few  months 
the  executive  was  back,  but  Ford  was  not 
satisfied  that  he  was  quite  his  former  self. 
"You'd  better  run  down  to  Florida  for  a 
few  months  and  fully  recover,"  he  advised 
sympathetically.  In  a  short  time  the 
executive  was  back  at  his  desk  feeling  full 
of  "pep."  But  he  found  fault  with  the 
way  things  had  been  conducted  during  his 
absence  and  suggested  several  radical 
changes  in  methods  which  Ford  would  not 
have.  The  executive  insisted,  pointing 
out  it  was  his  department.  "Why,  my 
flear  boy,"  Ford  interjected  sweetly, 
"you  were  fired  six  months  ago!" 

Ford,  it  appears,  hates  boards  and 
committees  and  commissions  as  well  as 
other  mechanism  for  dividing  authority. 
"If  a  board  contains  one  strong  man  and 
four  weak  ones,  it  will  function  fairly  well, 
for  the  strong  man  will  control;  but  if 
there  are  five  strong  men  it  will  never  do 
anything,"  is  the  way  Ford  has  the 
situation   sized   up. 

When  Ford  and  his  son,  Edsel,  announced 
the  slash  in  prices  that  was  to  be  made 
in  Ford  cars  following  the  close  of  the 
Great  War,  a  subordinate  declared  with 
considerable  emphasis  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  "Just  for  that,  Ed.sel,"  Ford  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  his  son,  "we'll 
slash  the  price  ten  dollars  more  than  we 
first  intended." 


No  smoking  is  permitted  in  any  of  the 
operating  sections  of  Ford  plants.  He 
does  not  himself  smoke  or  use  tobacco  in 
any  form  and  apparently  he  looks  upon 
the  habit  as  senseless.  Ford,  who  was 
born  in  1863,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  first 
tried  the  sawmill  business  when  he  was 
24  years  of  age.  Apparently  that  was  not 
exactly  to  his  liking,  for  at  the  age  of  26 
he  took  a  job  as  a  night  shift  engineer  in 
a  lighting  plant  at  $45  a  month.  He  was 
a  salaried  man  until  he  was  neaily  35. 
The  motor  car  which  led  to  his  swift  ascent 
in  the  world  of  commerce  w;is  not  built 
until  1902  when  he  was  39  years  of  age. 
The  pre.sent  Ford  Motor  Company  was 
not  organized  until  the  following  year  when 
Ford  was  40.  At  the  start  Ford  held 
only  25J^  per  cent,  of  the  stock  and 
occupied  a  secondary  position,  that  of 
vice-president  and  factory  manager.      In 


the  eighteen  years  that  have  intervened 
he  developed  what  is  said  to  be  the 
biggest  business  controlled  and  directed  by 
one  man. 

All  of  Henry  Ford's  holdings  recently 
were  given  an  estimated  value  of  $700,000,- 
000.  None  was  earned  by  speculative 
venture,  though  of  course  the  increased 
value  of  his  physical  property  is,  in  part, 
"unearned  increment." 

What  will  Henry  Ford  do  with  his 
immense  fortune?  No  one  seems  able  to 
even  conjecture.  If  he  were  asked  and 
cared  to  reply,  he  probably  would  say: 
"Nothing,  except  to  let  it  work,  to  give 
employment  and  the  highest  possible 
wage  to  as  many  people  as  can  be  used, 
and  to  produce  better  cars  and  tractorg  at 
an  even  lowering  cost  to  purchasers." 

He  doesn't  believe  in  "charity,"  and, 
apparently,  he  doesn't  think  "giving"  of 
any  sort  does  much  good.  Henry  Ford's 
philanthropy  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
people  may  be  aided  in  accomplishing  for 
themselves,  but,  ultimately,  everyone 
must  solve  his  own  problems  of  life. 

The  word  he  uses  with  most  scorn  is 
"Loafer." 


Varsities  Will  Unite  Empire 

They  Are  Valuable  Links  in  An  Invisible  Chain 


D.  FRASER  HARRIS 


THE  SUPREME  power  for  good  which 
universities  may  become  has  lately 
been  demonstrated  at  the  Congress  of 
Universities  of  the  Empire.  They  are  at 
the  present  time  spontaneously  endeavor- 
ing to  find  out  what  the  people  want  and 
how  that  want  may  be  supplied.  Mr. 
Harris,  in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  tells  of  the  advantageous  results 
to  the  Empire  from  closer  co-operation. 

"Problems,"  he  says,  "common  to  all 
the  Universities  of  the  Empire,  are  in 
themselves  the  means  of  drawing  those 
Universities  closer  together  for  mutual 
help    and   enlightenment.     Persons   with 


common  troubles  soon  become  friends. 
At  the  recent  conference  University  men 
whose  homes  are  thousands  of  miles  apart 
got  to  know  each  other,  were  able  to  ex- 
change ideas,  and  compare  ideals.  No 
one  who  realizes  fully  what  all  this  means 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  large  measure 
of  good  to  the  Universities  which  such 
Conferences  must  engender. 

"But  we  seem  to  see  results  flowing 
from  these  Conferences  which  must  in- 
evitably produce  benefits  extending  far 
outside  the  confines  of  the  Universities 
themselves.  No  one  University  now- 
adays can  be  isolated  from  any  other.     If 
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the  modern  democratic  sea,t8  of  learning 
are,  as  they  are  frankly  admitted  to  be, 
centres  of  the  radiation  of  light  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  mind  and  the  spirit, 
then  they  must  be  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant links  in  that  unseen  chain  which 
binds  together  in  a  republic  of  true 
culture  the  members  of  even  the  most 
widely  separated  communities  in  the 
Empire.  For  are  there  any  bonds  as 
strong  as  those  wholly  unseen  ones  which 
mind  forges  for  mind?  What  deeds  of 
daring  and  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  late  war 
were  done  by  incentives  no  more  tangible 
than  the  appeals  to  the  emotion  and  the 
intellect  as  embodied  in  such  phrases  as 
'patriotism,'  'freedom,'  'might  v.  right,' 
'culture  V.  barbarism,'  'safe  for  democ- 
racy,' and  so  on.  Words,  all  words,  and 
yet  not  mere  words  ;concepts,  if  you  will, 
things  pertaining  only  to  the  mind,  yet  of 
potency  for  good! 

"Never  were  there  so  many  problems  to 
be  solved  in  the  national  interest,  never  a 
time  when  such  vast  sections  of  the  State 
needed  guidance.  The  constant  occur- 
rence of  disputes  in  trade,  the  misunder- 
standings between  classes,  nations,  and 
races,  are  very  largely  the  result  of  im- 
perfect education  and  of  partial  informa- 
tion. Nowhere  else  than  at  the  Universi- 
ties are  all  the  means  available  for  clear 
and  dispassionate  thinking  in  regard  to 
problems  affecting  the  public  weal.  The 
Universities  are  ready  to  inform  and  en- 
lighten the  masses  if  only  the  blinding 
mists  of  political  insincerity  are  not 
permitted  to  arise  and  befog  the  issues. 
Far  beyond  the  formal  treaty  as  an 
international  bond,  is  the.  communion  be- 
tween souls  striving  for  the  same  ideals. 

"What  else  had  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes 
in  mind  when  he  made  it  possible  for 
young  men  from  regions  less  fortunate 
culturally  to  come  and  live  at  Oxford  and 
drink  of  that  spirit  of  the  graciousness  of 
learning  and  of  that  tolerance  in  judgment 
which  distinguish  a  truly  cultured  aca- 
demic community? 

"Just  as  the  Universities  of  Germany 
taught  an  immoral  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  individual  to  the  State  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Great  War,  so  may 
the  Universities  of  the  British  Empire, 
by  the  place  they  fill  in  the  intellectual 
leadership  of  the  world,  become  the  most 
powerful  agencies  yet  discovered  for  the 
maintenance  of  universal  peace.  One  of 
the  speakers  at  therecent  Congress  pointed 
out  that  the  University  of  to-day  has  in 
many  respects  taken  the  place  of  the 
Church  as  a  teacher  in  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  spirit;  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  Univer- 
sities becoming  aware  of  this,  their 
highest  calling. 

"The  world  is  rent  and  distracted — the 
Universities  can  unite  it;  the  world  is 
wounded^the  Universities  can  heal  it; 
the  equilibrium  of  the  world  has  been  dis- 
turbed— the  universities,  by  their  stabil- 
izing momentum,  can  restore  it.  By 
research  in  every  line  of  activity,  by 
instruction  to  m^n  and  women,  young  and 
old,  within  and  without  the  walls,  by  re- 
lating the  past  to  the  present,  by  inter- 
preting the  life  of  to-day  as  guidance  for 
the  future,  by  becoming  consciously,  what 
they  are  unconsciously,  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  masses, 
the  Universities  of  the  English-speaking 
world  may  now  enter  on  a  career  of  in- 
fluence whose  potentialities  absolutely 
transcend  the  imagination." 
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Democracy  Unduly  Jealous 

One  Remedy  For  Discontent  is  Education  of  Those  Who 
Have  Blighted  Opportunities 

VISCOUNT   HALDANE 


IT  HAS  been  contended  that  Bolshe- 
vism is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
revolt  of  Inefficiency — an  attempt  of  the 
unlearned  to  make  the  intellectual  world 
come  down  to  their  level  or  suffer  destruc- 
tion. Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Haldane,  M.O., 
president  of  the  British  Institute  of  Adult 
Education,  in  an  article  in  The  Sunday 
Express,  of  London,  strikes  a  somewhat 
similar  note  but  in  a  more  diplomatic 
and  constructive  mood  of  criticism.  He 
claims  that  Democracy  is  growing  up 
without  the  largeness  of  outlook  that 
comes  to  the  trained  mind.  People 
without  higher  education  are  shut  out 
from  sharing  the  vision  of  the  giants  of 
their  day  and  time — the  great  authors, 
artists,  musicians  and  other  teachers,  who 
can  only  be  understood  by  those  whom 
education  has  rendered  capable  of  interpret- 
ing their  works  and  their  lessons. 

"The  effect,"  declares  the  Viscount, 
"is  that  the  outlook  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  working  classes  is  often  materialistic 
and  narrow,  and  their  leisure  is  spent  in 
mere  amusement  that  neither  enlightens 
the  mind  nor  develops  the  character. 
Democracy  is  apt  in  its  earlier  stages  to 
be  unduly  jealous  and  to  try  to  drag  things 
down  to  a  level  which,  because  it  is  the 
general  level,  is  in  danger  of  being  too  low 
to  provide  the  highest  talent." 

The  cause  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that, 
after  the  age  of  fourteen,  not  one  person 
in  ten  of  the  community  is  actually  get- 
ting any  further  systematic  education. 
"No  doubt,"  he  adds,  "a  certain  percent- 
age has  chances,  but  no  advantage  is  tak- 
en of  this  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  permeate 
the  mass There  are  those  who  poss- 
ess the  inborn  initiative  and  capacity 
which  can  do  without  the  ordinary  educa- 
tional avenues.  Such  people  have  existed 
at    all    times     and    they    exist     to-day. 


They  must  be  taken  into  account  and  pro- 
vision made  for  them  by  special  promo- 
tion. But  these  are  nature's  aristocrats, 
and  the  number  of  true  aristocrats  is 
always  very  small.  We  have  to  bear  in 
mind  the  ordinary  man  and  woman, 
and  it  is  for  them  that  we  (the  British 
Institute  of  Adult  Education)  are  mak- 
ing provision  in  our  plans  for  the  spread 
of  higher  education." 

The  remedy  for  present  day  under-ed- 
ucation  of  the  masses  he  sets  forth  to  be 
equality  of  opportunity  in  education  that 
should  be  put  within  reach  of  every  youth 
and  maiden.  Democracy  will  come  to  see, 
he  contends,  that  the  highest  work  cannot 
be  done  without  the  highest  educational 
preparation  for  it.  "We  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Adult  Education  are  working 
with  the  Workers'  Association  to  remedy 
this,"  he  continues.  "The  latter  has  or- 
ganized about  sixty  centres,  which  are 
attended  by  towards  20,000  working- 
class  students,  who  come  in  the  evenings 
to  be  taught  knowledge  of  the  university 
type  by  highly-trained  university  teach- 
ers. .  .  The  Blue-book  published  in  1919 
contained  a  report  on  University  Exten- 
sion centres,  showing  that  wherever  these 
little  local  centres  had  been  in  operation 
for  a  few  years  the  general  level  of  opin- 
ion had  been  raised." 

In  a  sense,  this  system  provides  every- 
body with  some  chance  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  very  thing,  he  thinks,  that 
will  do  much  to  break  down  the  bitterness 
which  exists  between  Capital  and  Labor. 
"It  is  knowledge,  not  Capital  or  Labor, 
which  develops  wealth,"  insists  the  auth- 
or, "Abolish  ignorance;  widen  the  out- 
look of  the  mass  of  the  population ;  extend 
their  horizon  and  their  understanding; 
along  this  way  lie  sanity  and  mutual 
appreciation." 


Code  Error  Lost  Spain  Cuba 

Correspondent  Reveals  Remarkable  Origin  of  The  Spanish- 
American  War 


WALTER  SCOTT  MERIWETHER 


MANY  wars  in  history  had  their  be- 
ginnings in  the  most  trivial  of  in- 
cidents; the  American  Revolution  began 
over  a  tax  on  tea;  one  of  Britain's  wars 
was  .started  by  the  mutilation  of  a  sea 
captain's  ear;  the  Ems  telegram  is  blamed 
for  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  and  the 
bomb  thrown  by  an  anarchist  precipita- 
ted the  Great  War  of  1914. 

Now,  after  twenty-four  years'  silence, 
Walter  Scott  Meriwether,  who  in  1898 
was  a  newspaper  correspondent  at  Havana, 
reveals  the  secret  that  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  was  the  result  of  the  misinterpret- 
ation of  a  cable  message  sent  by  another 
newspaper  correspondent,  John  R.  Cald- 
well, to  the  New  York  Herald.  The 
blunder  would  not  have  taken  place,  Mr. 
Meriwether  states  in  his  article  on  the 
subject  in  Editor  and  Puhlisher,  of  New 
York,  had  Fred  Burgin,  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  Herald's  code,  been  at  his  desk.  In 
his  absence,  an  assistant  translated  the 
code  message  to  mean  that  the  American 
consulate  had  been  attacked  by  the  Span- 
iards. That  news  flashed  to  Washington 
was  the  spark  that  set  off  the  long  brewing 
trouble  between  United  States  and  Spain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  con- 
sulate was  not  attacked,  but  before  the 
true  state  of  affairs  was  learned,  the  battle- 
ship, Maine,  had  been  despatched  to  Hav- 
ana and  in  that  harbor  was  blown  up  by 
what  the  court  of  inquiry  subsequently 
sitting  decided  was  a  Spanish  mine.  Mr. 
Meriwether  relates  that  the  Maine  was  not 
sent  to  Havana  "as  an  intimation  that 
Americans  would  be  protected  by  their 
government.  She  was  sent  there," 
he  continues,  "becau-ie  of  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a  cable  message  which  a  newspaper 
correspondent  in  Havana  sent  to  his  paper 
in  New  York.  All  the  correspondent  want- 
ed was  a  box  of  cartridges.  A  battleship 
was  sent  instead  The  battleship  was 
blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  war  with 
Spain  ensued  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  geocraphy  of  the  world  was  changed  as 
a  result." 


Caldwell  had  first  cabled  in  code  to  Bur- 
gin  for  a  revolver.  The  revolver  was  sent 
to  him,  but  Caldwell  could  get  no  cartridg- 
es to  fit  it.  So  he  wired  Burgin:  "Cam- 
era received  but  no  plates.  Please  hurry 
by    next   steamer.    John    R.    Caldwell." 

Burgin  would  have  known  that  the 
message  meant:  "Revolver  received  but 
no  cartridges.  Please  hurry  by  next 
steamer."  A  young  assistant  of  Burgin's 
got  the  message  and  turning  to  a  code 
book  in  the  office  translated  it  to  mean: 
"American  consulate  attacked.  Send  bat- 
tleship." 

The  hour  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  message  arrived,  and,  as  the 
Havana  cable  office  closed  at  exactly 
that  time,  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
getting  further  information  that  night. 
The  news  was  flashed  all  over  the  country. 
There  was  a  hurried  conference  at  the 
White  House  and  a  wire  was  sent  to  Rear 
Admiral  Montgomery  Sicard,  commanding 
the  U.S.  North  Atlantic  fleet,  then  at 
anchor  at  Dry  Tortugas,  to  detach  a  vessel 
of  his  command  and  send  it  to  Havana 
forthwith,  the  reason  being  that  an  emin- 
ently trustworthy  correspondent  of  an 
important  newspaper  had  cabled  the  re- 
port of  an  attack  upon  the  American  con- 
sulate. 

Mr.  Meriwether  dramatically  describes 
what  happened  in  Havana  after  that: — 

"It  was  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon 
when  a' messenger  from  the  cable  office 
knocked  on  the  door  of  Mr.  Caldwell's 
room  and  handed  him  a  cablegram.  It 
was  from  the  Herald  and  read: 

"  'Rush  story  you  bulletined  on  Cuban 
cane  crop — we  want  it  for  main  section.' 

"Not  having  sent  any  bulletin  on  the 
Cuban  cane  crop,  Mr.  Caldwell  realized 
at  once  that  this  was  a  code  message 
and  turning  to  his  code  book  found  the 
first  part  of  it  conveying  the  tidings  that 
'A  United  States  man-of-war  has  been 
ordered  to  Havana.'  He  was  puzzled  a 
mornent  over  the  rest,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  code  book  anyway  resembling 


it.  Then  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the  use 
of  the  words  'main  section'  was  employed 
to  tell  him  the  name  of  the  vessel  that  had 
been  ordered'  to  Havana,  otherwise  the 
Maine. 

"Directly  across  the  hall  was  the  room  of 
the  former  Confederate  general,  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee  then  United  States  Consul- 
General  to  Havana.  The  correspondent 
met  the  general  in  the  hallway.  'The 
battleship  Maine,'  the  correspondent  said, 
'is  on  her  way  to  Havana.' 

"  'Impossible*,'  Gen.  Lee  replied,  'the 
government  would  never  send  a  warship 
here  unless  I  asked  for  one  and  that  I 
have  not  done.' 

"At  that  moment  came  the  thud  of 
guns.  Hurrying  to  the  balcony  the  two 
saw  the  Maine  entering  the  harbor  and 
bulbs  of  white  smoke  drifting  from  her 
saluting  battery. 

"As  a  newspaper  corespondent  who  re- 
ported the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  and 
as  one  who  remained  in  Havana  during 
the  sittings  of  the  American  Naval  Court 
of  Inquiry,  a  body  whose  verdict  was 
that  the  Maine  had  been  destroyed  as 
the  result  of  an  outside  explosion,  I  have 
frequently  been  asked  my  opinion  as  to 
the  cause. 

"That  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  con- 


vinced that  the  Maine  had  been  blown 
up  by  a  mine  planted  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Havana  harbor,  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  doubted.  That  they  did  not  say 
so  in  as  many  words  was  doubtless  due  to 
reasons  other  than  those  contained  in 
the  facts  which  they  considered.  Here 
they  are: 

"The  relations  between  America  and 
Spain  had  been  strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  It  was  at  this  moment  of  severe 
tension  that  an  American  battleship  en- 
tered the  harbor.  At  her  anchorage  in- 
side the  harbor  she  commanded  the  entire 
situation,  there  not  being  a  single  Span- 
ish gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  her,  all  of  these  being  in  the 
batteries  that  overlooked  the  sea  ap- 
proaches. 

"A  Spanish  pilot  brought  the  Maine 
into  harbor  and  designated  the  buoy  to 
which  she  was  to  make  fast.  If,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  Spaniards  had  not 
laid  a  mine  under  that  predetermined 
buoy  in  order  to  dominate  any  foreign 
warship  making  fast  to  it,  they  would 
have  been  incredibly  shortsighted. 

"There  has  been  much  talk  of  an  inside 
explosion.  But  the  keel  of  the  Maine 
was  found  within  18  inches  of  the  surface. 
No  inside  explosion  could  have  driven 
that  part  of  the  underbody  upwards." 


Prehistoric  Telephone  Days 

Famous  Canadian  Inventor  Writes  of  Pre-Telephone 
Experiments 

ALEXANDER   GRAHAM   BELL 


ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  re- 
cently gave  an  address  to  the  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  He  has  re-writ- 
ten this  and  it.  appears  in  the  March  num- 
ber NationalGeographic  Magazine. 

The  relation  of  the  various  influences 
which  moulded  his  early  life  and  led  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  telephone  are 
entertaining  reading.  He  starts  with  an 
account  of  his  grandfather  who  was  an 
elocutionist  and  after  giving  various  de- 
tails of  his  early  life  he  tells  how  he 
started  to  make  a  talking  machine: — 

"My  father  took  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  talking-machine 
and  encouraged  us  in  every  way.  I  now 
realize,  as  I  could  not  then,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  machine  as  a  valuable  educational 
toy,  which  would  compel  us  to  become 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  vocal 
organs,  quite  independently  of  any  prac- 
tical results  attained.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  encourage  us  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Kempelen  and 
Wheatstone,  but  rather  sought  to  have  us 
copy  Nature  herself. 

"In  accordance  with  his  advice,  we 
attempted  to  make  an  exact  copy  of  the 
vocal  organs,  and  work  the  artificial  lips, 
tongue,  and  soft  palate  by  means  of  levers 
controlled  by  a  key-board. 

"While  I  was  working  at  this  apparatus 
my  brother  Melville  succeeded  in  making 
an  artificial  larynx,  or  throat,  of  tin,  with 
a  flexible  tube  attached  as  windpipe. 

"My  brother  found,  upon  blowing 
through  the  windpipe,  that  the  rubber 
vocal  chords  were  thrown  into  vibration, 
producing  a  musical  sound.  By  varying 
the  tension  of  the  runner  strips  and  by 
varying  the  force  of  the  breath,  he  could 
make  the  thing  squeak  hke  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show,  or  produce  a  good,  sonorous 
vibration  like  a  reed  musical  instrument. 

"When  this  stage  had  been  reached  we 
were,  of  course,  anxious  to  put  the  throat 
and  the  mouth  together  to  see  what  the 
effect  would  be.  We  could  not  wait  for  the 
completion  of  the  tongue;  we  could  not 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  organ  bellows. 
My  brother  simply  fastened  his  tin 
larynx  to  my  gutta-percha  mouth  and 
blew  through  the  windpipe  provided. 

"At  once  the  character  of  the  sound  was 
changed.  It  no  longer  resembled  a  reed 
musical  instrument,  but  a  human  voice. 
Vowel  quality,  too,  could  be  detected,  and 
it  really  seemed  as  though  someone  were 
.singing  the  vowel  'ah.' 

"I  then  closed  and  opened  the  rubber 
lips  a  number  of  times  in  succession, 
while  my  brother  blew  through  the  wind- 
pipe. The  machine  at  once  responded  by 
uttering  the  syllables  'ma-ma-ma-ma,' 
etc..  quite  clearly  and  distinctly.  By 
using  only  two  syllables  and  prolonging 
the  second,  we  obtained  a  quite  startling 
reproduction  of  the  word  'mamma.'  pro- 
nounced in  the  British  fashion,  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable. 


"Well*  of  course,  boys  will  be  boys,  and 
we  determined  to  try  the  effect  upon  our 
neighbors. 

"My  father's  house  in  Edinburgh  was 
one  of  a  number  of  houses  and  flats  that 
opened  upon  a  common  stair.  We  took 
the  apparatus  out  on  the  common  stair 
and  made  it  yeW.  My  brother  put  the 
windpipe  to  his  mouth  and  blew  for  all 
he  was  worth,  while  I  manipulated  the 
lips.  Soon  the  stairway  resounded  with 
the  most  agonizing  cries  of  'Mamma! 
Mamma!  Mamma!'  It  really  sounded 
like  a  little  child  in  great  distress  calling 
for  its  mother. 

"Presently  a  door  opened  upstairs  and 
we  heard  a  lady  exclaim,  'My  goodness, 
what's  the  matter  with  that  baby?' 

"That  was  all  that,  was  necessary  to 
complete  our  happiness.  Delighted  with 
our  success,  we  stole  quietly  back  into  my 
father's  house  and  gently  shut  the  door, 
leaving  the  poor  lady  to  make  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  now  silent  child. 

"I  was  always  much  interested  in  my 
father's  examinations  of  the  mouths  of 
his  elocutionary  pupils.  They  differed  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  size  and  shape, 
and  yet  all  these  variations  seemed  to  be 
quite  consistent  with  perfect  speech.  I 
then  began  to  wonder  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  mouth  of  a  dog  to  pre- 
vent it  from  speaking,  and  commenced 
to  make  experiments  with  an  intelligent 
Skye  terrier  we  possessed. 

"By  the  application  of  suitable  doses  of 
food  material,  the  dog  was  soon  taught 
to  sit  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  growl  con- 
tinuouslywhile  I  manipulated  his  mouth, 
and  stop  growling  when  I  took  my  hands 
away.  I  took  his  muzzle  in  my  hands  and 
opened  and  closed  the  jaws  a  number  of 
times  in  succession.  This  resulted  in  the 
production  ofthe  syllables 'ma-ma-ma-ma,' 
etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  talking-machine. 

"The  simple  growl  was  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  vowel  'ah,'  and  this,  followed 
by  a  gradual  constriction  and  'rounding' 
of  the  labial  orifice  by  the  hand,  became 
converted  into  the  diphthong  'ow'  as  in 
the  word  'how'  ^ah-oo),  and  we  soon  ob- 
tained the  final  element  by  itself — an 
imperfect  'oo.'  The  dog's  repertoire  of 
sounds  finall.v  consisted  of  the  vowels 
'ah'  and  'oo,'  the  diphthong  'ow',  and 
the  syllables  'ma'  and  'ga'. 

"We  then  proceeded  to  manufacture 
words  and  sentences  composed  of  these 
elements,  and  the  dog's  final  linguistic 
accomplishment  consisted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sentence 'Ow-ah-oo-gamama' 
which,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  imagina- 
tion, readily  passed  mu-sler  for  'How  are 
you,  grandmamma'  COw-ah-oo-gamama?') 

"'The  fame  of  the  dog  soon  spread  among 
.  my  father's  friends,  and  people  came  from 
far  and  near  to  witness  the  performance. 
This  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  news- 
paper stories  that  I  had  once  succeeded  in 
teaching  a  dog  to  speak." 
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\ /-iSCOUNT  LONG  of  Wraxai;   writing 

V     in  the  Nineteenth  Century  urges  thr 

.'leeii  of  an  adequate  Secret  Service  to  ini'it 

the  ever  present  menace  of  Comniunisni. 

"It  lias  always  been  a  mystery  to  me," 
he  says,  "why  so  many  people  object  to 
.Secret  Service.  They  seem  to  thinl; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  idea  of 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  that  it  is  an 
ol)jei'tionable  form  of  dealing  with  crime 
which  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

"Surely  there  can  be  no  confusion 
Ix'tween  Secret  Service,  which  is  intended 
to  discover  what  is  going  on,  and  to 
iirpvent  crime  or  revolution,  and  the  ordin- 
ary political  proceedings  which,  whether 
we  agree  with  them  or  not,  are  essential 
to  our  public  life.  A  very  cursory  perusal  of 
some  of  the  papers  and  magazines  which 
represent  the  extremists  in  politics  gives, 
it  seems  to  me,  abundant  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  too  much  freedom —a 
freedom  which  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  liberty  in  regard  to  publications: 
but  this  is  a  minor  aspect  of  the  case. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  our 
great  industrial  centres  there  are  in  exist- 
ence organizations  of  a  more  or  less 
.secret  character  whose  object  is  to  destroy 
the  existing  order  of  things,  to  make 
government  impossible,  and  to  lead  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  solution  of  all 
trouble,  namely,  revolution.  I  am  not 
pretending  to  argue  that  those  who 
iielieve  in  a  republic  in  preference  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy  are  not  entitled  to 
advocate  their  views,  but  I  maintain 
that  their  views  should  be  expressed 
openly,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
secret  organization  intended  to  make 
republics  possible  by  bringing  about 
discontent  and  action  by  force. 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  an 
efficient  Secret  Service  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  those  who  take  a  really 
prominent  part,  whatever  their  views 
inav  be,  in  public  Hfe.  Its  object  surely 
is  to  detect  crime  before  it  is  committed, 
to  aso.  -tain  what  movements  there  are 
of  a  secret  character  in  the  country,  and, 
generally,  what  is  going  on,  in  order  that 
life  may  be  saleguarded  and  that  violent 
revolutionary  movements  shall  be  pre- 
vented. Nobody  can  say  that  in  the 
Unitp  i  Kingd(>m  there  is  not  complete 
freedi)  .\  for  ali  who  wish  to  express  their 
views  whatever  their  views  may  be.  But 
there  ought  surely  to  be  a  limit,  there  ought 
surely  to  be  a  check,  and  men  and  women 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  express  views 
which  are  inconsistent  with  order  and  good 
government.  Without  an  efficient  Secret 
Service  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  this. 

"I  do  not  think  anybody  who  has  made 
the  most  cursory  examination  of  this  and 
similar  questions  will  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  foreigners,  what- 
ever their  character,  whatever  their 
antecedents,  are  allowed  a  freer  hand  in 
this  country  than  they  are  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  from  some  of  the 
information  which  reaches  me,  it  appears 
to  be  clear  that  in  all  movements  which 
have  for  their  ultimate  object  a  revolution 
the  foreigners  play  a  leading  part.  . 

"Meanwhile  I  am  assured  that  as  the 
law  stands  at  present  it  is  not  an  offence, 
for  instance,  to  introduce  into  the  country 
money  or  valuable  property  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
fomenting  revolutionary  activity.  Nor 
is  the  law  dealing  with  sedition  applicable 
to  many  of  the  modern  forms  of 
this  particular  crime.  I  am  assured  from 
a  most  trustworthy  source  that  the  law  is 
cumbrous  and  ineffective,  and  that  the 
authorities,  if  they  wish  to  deal  with  the 
offenders,  are  compelled  to  proceed  by 
indictment,  a  method  which  is  practically 
unworkable. 

"I  believe  that  the  Secret  Service  would 
confirm  the  opinion  I  hold  that  foreign 
money  has  been  freely  used  in  this  countrj' 
to  foment  and  promote  sedition.  I 
believe  that  our  Secret  Service  agents 
have  evidence  of  this,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  offenders. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  weakness  in  the 
law  or  weakness  in  administration  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  strengthening  of  the  law  and 
the  administration  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested  would  .  dispose  of  these  draw- 
backs, to  whatever  cause  they  are  to  be 
attributed. 

"The  question  is  of  importance,  for  a 
formidable  conspiracy  exists  to-day  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  by  force 
society  as  at  present  constituted,  and  of 
establishing  upon  its  ruins  a  Soviet 
republic.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  the 
object  of  the  conspirators  as  impossible  of 


Communism  a  Real  Menace 

Secret  Service  Should  be  Efficient  to  Guard  England  From 

Russia's  Fate. 

VISCOUNT  LONG,  OF  WRAXAI.I 


attainment  in  a  well-ordered  community 
such  as  ours,  and  to  describe  their  methods 
as  so  repugnant  to  our  traditions  as  to  b- 
more  likely  to  repulse  than  attract 
adherents.  This  is  a  simple,  b.f  a 
foolish,  way  of  dismissing  an  unpleusant 
subject  becaase  it  threatens  to  disturli 
the  even  tetior  of  our  lives. 

"Some  say  that  the  failure  of  Com- 
munism in  Russia  will  be  a  sufficient 
object-lesson  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
it  here  by  a  majority  of  our  fellow-country- 
men.    I  do  not  deny  it.     I  am  a  pro- 


found believer  in  the  strong  common 
.sense  of  our  people,  but  is  this  a  real  safe- 
guard in  this  particular  danger?  I  think 
not,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Communists  do  not  propose  to  convert 
or  even  dream  of  converting  a  majority 
here  to  their  principles.  They  do  not 
believe  in  majorities.  They  hold  that 
majorities,  by  reason  of  their  size,  are 
incapable  of  effecting  any  real  purpose. 
The  Communists  have  never  had  a 
m'. i.)rity  in  Russia.  They  have  never 
pretended  to  have  had  it.     At  the  most 
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Well?" -And  if  the  younger  generation 
prefers  "Jazz  a  Song  at  Twilight?"why 
not?  —Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *  * 

Overripe — That  man  is  ripe  for  heaven 
who  makes  out  his  income  tax  form  with- 
out an  evil  thought. — Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Extravagant  Tastes — It  is  estimated 
that  it  cost-!  97.50  a  year  for  a  family  to 
keep  a  rat.  It  is  hardly  worth  the  cost.  - 
Orillia,  Ont.,  Paeket. 

*  *  *  * 

Super-Confidence — We  wouldn't  put 
the  confidence  in   our  own  brother  that 
the  ordinary  woman  does  in  a  safety  pin. 
Kingston  Brituh  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

Can     You     Answer     This    One? — A 

newspaper  item  says  "the  wonder  is  that 
girls  are  as  slim  as  they  are."  But'  are 
they? — Kincardine,  Review. 

*  *  *  + 

Stop,  Look,  Listen — To  young  men  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  greatest 
danger  is  that  of  tripping  over  an  orange 
blossom. — Toronto  Goblin. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Modern  Child — A  colored  woman 
down  south,  asked  why  she  called  her  son 
Prescription,  said  it  was  so  hard  to  get 
him  filled. — Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

*  *  *  .  * 

A  Change  Of  Venue — After  filing 
income  tax  returns,  many  a  man  has 
taken  a  load  off  his  mind  and  added  one  to 
his  conscience. — Border  Cities  Star. 

*  ^  *  + 

It  Can't  Lose — Supporters  of  the 
Darwin  doctrine  have  had  a  rare  piece  of 
luck.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  come  out  against 
the  theory  of  evolution. — Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire. 

*  *  +  *  . 

Forging  Ahead — A  man  in  West- 
port,  Ontario,  holds  eight  city  offices  and 
draws  a  total  of  $200  pay  a  year.  You 
can't  keep  a  good  man  down. — Belleville, 
Ont.,  Ontario. 

*  *  4:  l<< 

This  is  Certainly  Very  Trying — One 

of  the  things  that  fret  a  man  most  is  the 
difficulty  he  finds  in  educating  his  wife  in 
things  he  doesn't  understand  himself. — 
Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  *  * 

But  Why  Rub  it  in?— That  Hamilton 
man  who  married  a  wife  because  he  be- 
lieved two  can  live  cheaper  than  one  de- 
serves what  he  has  coming  to  him. — Kit- 
chener, Ont.,  Record  &  Times. 

*  *  *  * 

Now  Is  This  Kind?— A  writer  says 
that  poets  are  posrly  paid. 

And  another  suggests  that  perhaps 
they'll  get  what  they  deserve  in  the 
hereafter.— Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Advertiser. 


The  Starting- Point  When  a  woman 
has  nerves,  you  might  as  well  make  up 
your  mind  to  give  her  whatever  else  she 
wants. — Quebec  Telegraph. 

«  *  *  * 

Hint    To    Heavenly    Trumpeters — 

At  times  the  difference  between  earth  and 
heaven  is  only  the  thickness  of  a  brake 
lining. — Brockville  Recorder  and  Timea. 

*  *  *  * 

Perhaps    They    Deserve    It    Most    - 

"Authors  read  own  works."  —Headline 
over  a  news  item.  Somebody  has  got  to 
read  'em. — Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *  * 

Still  Hopeful— A  friend  of  mine  who 
was  invited  out  to  dinner  Sunday  passed 
his  glass  when  he  was  asked  if  he  would 
have  some  corn. — Prince  Albert  Herald. 

*  +  *  * 

Courtesy  or  Curiosity — When  a  man 
stands  aside  to  let  a  young  lady  board  a 
street  car,  one  doesn't  know  whether  it's 
out  of  curiosity  or  poHteness. — Border 
Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Chaste  Thought — If  pajamas  keep 
on  mixing  up  in  these  big  scandals  every 
self-respecting  man  is  going  to  hot-foot 
back  to  the  night-shirt  style. — Nelson, 
B.  C,  News. 

*  *  *  + 

Romance  and  Reality — Before  mat- 
rimony a  man  labors  long  buttoning  a 
girl's  spats,  while  after  it,  he  thinks  the 
job  so  easy  he  lets  her  do  it  herself. — 
Toronto  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Their  Advantages — Long  engagements 
at  least  give  a  fellow  a  chance  to  finish 
paying  for  the  ring  before  making  first 
payment  on  the  furniture. — Peterboro, 
Ont.,  Examiner. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

Can  They  Get  Away  With  This?  - 

A  Kingston  clergyman's  hens  won  the 
Dominion  egg-laying  contest.  An  hon- 
our which  would  naturally  go  to  the  laity, 
— Owen  Sound,  Advertiser. 

*  *  *  * 

Woman's  Rights — A  Calgary  woman 
admits  that  she  voted  twice  at  the  Federal 
elections.  Equal  suffrage  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  should  be  practised  in 
moderation. — Toronto  Globe. 

*  *  *  * 

Exhibit  A. — In  this  glorious  country 
there  are  few  to  arouse  our  pity.  But 
once  in  a  while  you  see  a  poor  husband 
trying  to  buy  something  in  the  lingerie 
department. — Stratford  Beacon. 

*  *  *  :* 

The  Right  Spirit— The  Hamilton 
bachelor  who  advertises  for  a  woman  to 
do  the  work  about  the  house  in  ex- 
change for  board  and  room  is  ripening 
for  matrimony. — Orillia  Packet. 


in  Russia,  out  of  a  population  of  130,000  , 
000.  tht  Communists  have  numbered 
600,000.  In  every  country  there  is  a 
minority  which  is  either  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are;  or,  I 
having  nothing  to  lo.se,  is  ready  to  gamble 
on  a  desperate  throw;  or,  fanatically 
believing  in  the  justice  and  benefits  of  the 
end,  is  convinced  that  any  means  to 
attain  it  are  justified.  I  cannot  admit 
that  there  may  not  be  such  elements  here 
•n  the  proporffion  thought  stifficient  by  the 
Communists  for  effective  action. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  the  conspiracy 
is  entirely  foreign  in  origin,  and  that 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  ad- 
vancing it  here  are  either  alien.s,  or,  if  of 
British  birth,  are  paid  agents  employed 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  their  superiors. 

"The  conspiracy  is  world-wide.  It 
seeks  to  establish  communLsm  everywhere, 
but  it  concentrates  upon  this  country 
because  it  believes  that  England  is  the 
enemy.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Moscow. 
Its  instrument  is  the  Third  International. 
Upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
body  are  Lenin  and  Trotsky  ~-a  fact  which 
answers  those  apologists  for  the  two 
leading  Bolshevists  who  assert  that 
neither  is  concerned  directly  with  the 
plot  to  overthrow  our  Constitution  and  to 
replace  it  by  a  Socialist  republic. 

"To-day  there  is  danger  ahead.  The 
active  Communists  have  abandoned  strikes 
and  chosen  the  unemployed  as  weapons 
to  effect  their  purpose.  They  see  in  the 
presence  of  the  unemployed  a  mass  of 
discontent  with  existing  conditions  which 
they  believe  they  can  turn  to  account.  No 
matter  that  the  Government  has  done 
more  to  relieve  distress  arising  from 
unemployment  than  any  previous 
Government,  or  that  the  present  con- 
ditions are  abnormal  as  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  arising  out  of  the  war. 
The  Communist  says  that  in  Soviet 
Russia  there  is  no  unemployment.  He 
admits  the  famine,  but  attributes  it  to 
the  wickedness  of  the  capitalistic  States 
which  surround  the  Soviet  republic,  or  to 
the  ordinary  conditions  which  make 
famines  in  Russia  of  periodical  occurrence. 
There  is  no  unemployment,  he  says, 
because  the  capitalistic  State  has  gone. 
The  obvious  sequel  is  to  destroy  it  here 
and  then  there  will  be  work  for  all. 
Destroy  it  by  direct  action,  if  possible, 
but  do  not  neglect  the  more  subtle 
policy.  Make  such  demands  that  the 
capitalistic  State  cannot  grant  them  and 
exist.  Hence  the  demand  for  main- 
tenance of  the  unemployed  at  full 
trade  union  rates.  The  outcome  that 
would  result,  that  men  who  get  full 
maintenance  without  working  are  net 
likely  to  work  without  compulsion,  does 
not  worry  the  Communists.  They  want 
to  create  impossible  conditions  as  an 
approach  to  the  Revolution.  Shall  we 
allow  them  to  do  it? 

"The  Communists  have  organized  an 
International  Union  of  the  Unemployed. 
It  is  financed  by  the  Third  International 
as  a  weapon  in  the  fight  to  overthrow 
capitalism.    .^ 

"Why  do  we  allow  funds  from  abroad 
to  be  transmitted  for  this  purpose? 
Surely  if  we  would  stop  the  Revolution, 
inspired  by  alien  agitators  in  the  first 
place,  directed  by  alien  organizations, 
and  financed  by  alien  money,  we  can 
quickly  inflict  a  mortal  blow  by  preventing 
funds  for  revolutionary  propaganda  reach- 
ing those  for  whom  they  are  designed  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood. As  a  politician  of  many  years 
standing,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
political  propaganda  which  seeks  to 
achieve  its  ends  by  constitutional  methods. 
We  may  object  to  the  ends  and  think 
them  wrong  and  productive  of  disaster. 
I  think  that  the  'Labour'  Party's  program- 
me is  of  that  nature;  but  I  know  that  so 
long  as  the  'Labour'  Party  desires  to 
achieve  its  policy  by  constitutional 
means,  and  will  not  endeavor  to  give 
effect  to  it  until  a  majority  of  electors 
through  the  ballot-box  gives  the  party  a 
specific  mandate  to  act,  my  duty  is  to 
argue  against  it  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
Press  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
'Labour'  Party  obtaining  a  majority  for 
its   views. 

"When  propaganda  is  not  used  for 
constitutional,  but  for  revolutionary  ends, 
then  I  believe  that  in  the  interests  of  good 
government  we  have  the  right  to  stop  it 
and  to  punish  those  who  advocate  using 
force  to  secure  it,  just  as  much  as  we  try 
to  prevent  crime  or  failing  punish  the 
criminals." 
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The  difference  between  whtte-white 
clothes  and  grej-white  clothes  is 
often  the  difference  between 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  "just  laundry 
soap."  The  Fels-Naptha  blend  of 
splendid  soap  and  real  naptha  cleans 
clothes  cleaner — that's  the  story. 


he  story  th 


Real  Naptha! 
You  can  tell 
by  the  smell 


The  original  and  genuine 
naptha  soap,  in  the 
red-and-green  wrapper. 


Two  women.  Two  washes.  Two  soaps. 
Two  results/  The  woman  at  your  left  tried 
to  get  her  clothes  clean.  She  did  the  best 
she  could  with  the  soap  she  had.  But  the 
clothes-line  is  impartial.  It  must  tell  the 
truth.  And  the  truth  is — greji-white  clothes 
for  this  woman's  labors! 

Her  neighbor  used  Fels-Naptha  Soap, 
in  this  way:  She  wet  the  clothes;  then 
rubbed  Fels-Naptha  on  them;  rolled  them; 
let  them  soak  for  a  half-hour  in  lukewarm 
water;  rubbed  such  extra-soiled  places  as 
wristbands;  rinsed  them.  The  clothes- 
line shows  u^hite- white  clothes  for  this 
woman!     And  with  less  labor. 

The  difference  in  the  clothes  is  the 
difference   in   the   soaps.       One   is   "just 


laundry  soap."  Fels-Naptha  is  more  than 
soap.  It  is  more  than  soap  and  naptha. 
It  is  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  of 
splendid  soap  and  real  naptha  in  a  way  that 
brings  out  the  best  in  these  two  great 
cleaners — a  way  that  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully imitated! 

The  real  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  wades 
clean  through  each  thread,  breaking  dirt's 
grip  so  the  soapy  water  can  flush  it  away. 
Having  done  its  work,  the  naptha  vanishes, 
leaving  the  clothes  sweet  and  clean. 
Clothes  are  whiter  because  cleaner,  and 
more  sanitary  for  the  safne  reason.  Say 
"  Fels-Naptha  "  to  your  store-man — and 
mean  it !  Directions  for  using  are  printed 
inside  every  wrapper. 


T-'T)  T7'r7     If  you  haven't  seen  or  used  Fela-Noptha  lately,  send  for 
r  IXCIl    free  sample.     Write  "Fels-Naptha  Soap,  Philadelphia." 
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THE   OOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA   ODOR 
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Whenever  soap  comes 
in  contact  tvith  the 
skin — use  Ivory. 


Watch  those  first  lo  years 

THOSE  who  study  human  habits  agree  that  most 
of  our  gooc/  habits  are  formed  before  we  are  ten 
years  old. 

That  is  why  the  mother's  watchful  care  and  early 
teaching  are  so  important. 

Millions  of  mothers  believe  that  Ivory  Soap  clean- 
liness is  a  basic  part  of  their  children's  education. 
They  use  Ivory  Soap  from  the  very  first— for  the  baby's 
bath,  clothes,  bottles,  nipples  and  utensils. 

Then  the  c/ii/^  begins  to  do  things.  And  so,  Ivory 
Soap  washes  doll  clothes  and  doll  faces.  Of  course, 
she  takes  her  own  bath  with  it,  too. 

Right  now,  while  she  is  still  young  and  eager  to  learn, 
teach  her  the  seven  important  things  about  fine  soap. 
They  are:  Purity,  mildness,  whiteness,  fragrance,  abun- 
dant lather,  easy  rinsing  and  "It  Floats". 

Having  learned  these,  she  will  probably  use  Ivory 
Soap  a/ways,  because  Ivory  combines  all  seven. 

For  these  same  seven  reasons  you  are  probably  now 
using  Ivory  today  for  your  face  and  hands,  for  your 
bath,  for  your  hair,  and  for  laundering  your  silks,  laces, 
woolens  and  other  delicate  garments. 


IVORY  SOAP 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 


Europe's  Youngest  Premier 

Edward  Benes,  38,  Czech,  Said  to  Be  Coming  Figure  in 
European  Politics 

VIENNA  NEVE  FREJE  PRESSE 


ONE  of  the  most  arresting  person- 
alities in  Europe  at  the  present  day  is 
Edward  Benes,  Prime  Minister  at  Prague 
of  Czecho-SIovaltia,  though  but  38  years 
of  age.  He  is  a  pupil  and  follower  of 
Masaryk  who  left  New  York,  for  many 
years  his  adopted  home,  to  become  pre- 
sident of  the  Czech  republic. 

Quoting  from  the  Vienna  paper  a  writ- 
er   in    the   Outlook    says: — 

"In  the  depths  of  the  soul  of  Edward 
Benes    slumbers    the     lion,    tamed    by 
Masaryk.  Benes  has  the  explosive  nature; 
Masaryk  is  serene,  sweet,  even-tempered. 
The  pupil  eyes  the  international  prospect 
gloomily;     Masaryk  sees  peace  and  plenty 
just  ahead.    Benes  longs  to  hurl  defiance; 
Masaryk  keeps  him  polite.    All  goes  well 
just  now.     Masaryk  has  aged  since  first 
these  natures  began  their  work  together. 
He  lies  ill  in  his  state  apartments,  tended 
by  a  devoted  American  wife.     There  is 
•  ever  the  possibility  that  Benes,  unrestrain- 
ed, will  permit  the  fires  of  his  nature  to 
flame    through    the    curtain    drawn    by 
Masaryk   over  a  temperamental  confla- 
gration that  cannot  much  longer  be  sub- 
dued and  then  Europe  will  sit  up,  shocked, 
to  find  Benes  roaring.    He  is  meek  to-day 
dominated  by  an  old  man  on  a  sick-bed, 
who  will  not  live  forever.    Such  is   the 
secret — an   open    one   to   the   Austrians. 
To  them  he  is  the  plotter  of  their  downfall. 
"Benes  is  the  son  of  a  peasant  and  his 
impressionable  years  were  passed  in  Bohem- 
ia,  not   far   from    Kozlany-.    His   father 
went  about  at  that  time  in  the  tight,  em- 
broidered trousers  of  his  class  and  he  was 
rarely  seen  out  of  his  high  boots.     There 
is  an  idea  that  the  elder  Benes  read  with 
difficulty.    He  made  up  his  mind  to  ed- 
ucate his  various  sons,   of  whom   little 
Edward — somewhat    red-headed    then — 
was  the  genius.     Contrary  to  precedent, 
the  child  insisted  upon  taking  his  clothes 
off  when  he  went  to  bed  and  he  rebelled 
also  against  the  foulness  of  the  school- 
room.   His  development  physically    was 
impeded  by  the  total  lack  of  any  kind  of 
sanitation  in  the  land.     He  had  a  mania 
for  opening  windows  at  school  and  at  home 
a  practice  causing  his  sanity  to  come  under 
suspicion.    His  teacher  ascribed  the  child's 
peculiarity  to  his  dislike  of  axle  grease 
which  he  refused  to  swallow  altho  he  was 
told  that  it  would  make  him  intelligent. 
Thus  he  grew  into  young  manhood,  stunt- 
ed in  growth,  misunderstood  and,  in  view 
of  his  scrapes  at  school,  set  down  by  his 
aunts  and  uncles  as  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family.    Only  his  peasant  father,  says  the 
Vienna  daily,   persisted  in   predicting   a 
great  future  for  the  boy. 

"Now  began  the  long  martyrdom   of 


Edward  Benes,  his  years  of  rebellion 
against  an  academic  tyranny  which,  as 
he  has  said  himself,  blighted  more  minds 
than  ever  it  formed.  His  embarras-sments 
were  increased  by  the  loss  of  his  father's 
small  estate.  Edward  had  to  do  a  little 
teaching,  a  little  writing,  a  little  borrowing 
until  at  last  he  found  himself  a  student  at 
the  famous  university  in  Prague.  Here 
began  his  long  friendship  with  Masaryk, 
who  immediately  understood  him.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  career,  Edward  Benes 
had  a  sympathetic  listener,  one  who 
agreed  with  him  that  the  educated  Czechs 
might  just  as  well  be  illiterate  Slovaks 
because  they  all  learned  by  rote,  mechan- 
ically, for  the  sake  of  getting  on  in  the 
world  and  not  from  love  of  knowledge. 
The  young  man  would  harangue  the  elder 
pacing  the  professor's  study,  for  Masaryk, 
the  son  of  a  stable  hand,  had  made  him- 
self a  scholar  and  been  put  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  when  at  last  Benes  began  to 
perspire,  to  gesticulate  too  wildly,  the  pre- 
ceptor invited  him  to  stay  to  tea,  fearing, 
as  he  confessed  later,  that  his  pupil  might 
involve  himself  with  the  Hapsburg  police, 
who  kept  a  careful  watch  upon  the  stud- 
ents of  Prague.  Masaryk  in  the  end  got 
his  young  friend  off  to  Paris  just  in  time 
to  avert  a  descent  upon  the  miserable 
room  in  which  Benes  slept  and  studied 
and  wrote  seditious  pieces  for  the  paper 
published  by  rebellious  spirits  in  Berne 
and  Switzerland. 

"The  wanderings  of  Benes  from  Paris 
to  London  and  from  London  to  Berlin, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  supported 
himself  by  taking  pupils,  by  writing,  by 
acting  as  interpreter,  confirmed  his  well- 
known  belief  that  Europe  is  the  victim  of 
her  education.  He  was  to  return  in  due 
time  to  the  university  of  his  people  in 
Prague,  there  to  develop  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject which  to  many  seemed  subversion. 
He  would  assure  the  students  that  the 
instructed  classes  suffered  from  over- 
education.  'There  is  always  hope  for  the 
uneducated  man,'  to  quote  one  of  his 
discourses  from  the  Austrian  daily,  'but 
the  mind  that  is  overeducated  is  doomed.' 
He  warned  his  pupils  against  charging  their 
heads  with  many  languages,  various  arts, 
innumerable  philosophies.  The  superior- 
ity of  an  intellect  was  shown  by  its  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  and  not  by  what 
it  absorbed  from  the  accumulated  books  in 
the  libraries.  He  manifested  scanty  res- 
pect for  the  laboratories,  saying  that  the 
great  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  phy- 
sics had  been  made  by  the  solitary  workers 
with  few  resources.  Finally  he  ridiculed 
degrees  as  the  flauntings  of  an  academic 
mediocrity." 


Why  Are  Some  Men  Leaders? 

Famous  Interviewer  Tells  Interesting  Facts  About  World's 

"Big"  Men 


ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 


"  \  LMOST  invariably  in  any  conversa- 

r\.  tion  with  really  big  men  these  men 
would  say  something  so  sharp  and  to  the 
point, that  it  was  like  showing  a  spotlight  on 
a  certain  idea."  So  writes  Isaac.  F.  Marcos- 
son,  one  of  the  outstanding  interviewers 
of  all  time,  in  The  American  Magazine. 

"These  'spotlight'  ideas,"  he  continued, 
"proved  to  have  a  definite  connection 
with  the  men's  careers.  They  were  max- 
ims which  these  men  had  'doped  out'  of 
their  experience.  Always,  these  appar- 
ently chance  remarks,  would  hit  some  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  and  drive  it  home. 

"One  thing  that  has  impressed  me  was 
that  these  men  had  a  definite  objective  in 
view,  almost  from  the  very  beginning. 
They  did  not  wait  for  the  thing  called 
'Opportunity'  to  come  knocking  at  the 
door.  Rather,  they  took  life  by  the  throat 
and  choked  out  of  it  the  golden  chance. 
And  a  surprising  number  of  them  did  not 
go  along  blindly.  They  knew  what  they 
wanted!  And  that  was  the  thing  they 
went  after." 

Mr.  Marcosson  goes  on  to  emphasize 
another  interesting  point  by  quoting  the 
striking  statement  that  a  great  Wall  Street 


banker  had  once  made  to  him.  "  'Most 
men  who  get  on,'  the  banker  had  said, 
'do  so  because  they  are  always  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  are  agreeably  surprised 
when  the  best  happens.  They  assume 
that  the  worst  will  develop,  and  are  ready 
for  it.'  " 

"Now,"  Mr.  Marcosson  continued, 
"there  is  a  widely-held  theory  that  every 
successful  person  is  bound  to  be  an  optim- 
ist. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  superfi- 
cial optimist  who  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  theory — and  he  seldom  gets  beyond 
the  salary  stage.  Your  real  doer  of  things 
is  strongly  inclined  to  eotrstruciive  pessim- 
ism. He  is  a  man  who  foresees  the  trouble 
that  may  come,  and  who  gets  busy  to  pre- 
vent it.  - 

"What  has  been  called  'dangerous  op- 
timism' has  worked  a  lot  of  harm.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  when  the  Allies  had  enjoyed 
a  temporary  success  (which  turned  out  to 
be  merely  the  prelude  to  a  larger  disaster"! 
I  asked'Sir  Eric  Geddes,  then  First  Lord 
of  tUi-Sritish  Admiralty,  to  give  me  a 
message  to  the  American  people.  This  is 
what  he  wrote  down  for  me: 

"  'Give  up  hoping  that  this  can  be  a 
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No  Rubbing — Saves  Clothes 


SAVE    your    dainty    laces,    linens, 
curtains    and    flannels. 

Handles  heavy  blankets  equally 
well     in    ten     minutes — no    rubbing. 

The  gentle  forcing  action  of  the 
vacuum  cups  thoroughly  cleans  the 
dirtiest    clothes    without   rubbing. 

Save  both  fabrics  and  your 
strength.  Adjusts  quickly  to  any 
capacity  up  to  ten  double  sheets  or 
eight   single   ones. 

You     just     turn     the    switch     and 
wait.      Free    demonstration    in    your 
home — no  obligation    incurred.    Easy 
payments. 
Write   for   free   booklet   to    Dep     M 

L.Ma  1    WASHER 

The  Easy  Washing  ^fachine  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto 


Hold  Tight 
Wedge  Plates 

Always  Stop  the 
Rim   Squeaks 

"Over  a  Million  in  Use" 


STOPS-^ 
SQUEAKS 


Ten 
Cents 
Each   or 

$1.50 
per  Box 

of 
20  Plates 


Why  spend  75  cents  for  a  new  wedee  w4ien 
one  Hold  Tight  Wedge  Plate  at  10  cents  placed 
under  the  old  wedge  will  do  the  work  7 

Do  not  let  that  continual  Squeak-Squeak-Squeak 
annoy  you  any  longer.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Hold  Tight  Wedge  Plates,  send  ua  J1.60 
and   we  will  mail  a  box  of  20  plates   to  you. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  illustrated  circular. 

Ren  Automotive  Supply  Mfg.  Co. 

PRESTON  -  -  ONTARIO 


$  1 .00  an  Hour  for 

Your  Spare 

Time! 

If  you  have  any  sell- 
ing ability  at  all  you 
can!  easily  make  this 
much  representing 
MacLean's.  In  your 
spare     time      only! 

TRY  IT! 

Write,  Tell  me  aboul  your  Spare  Time 
ProposiUon.     Address: 

AGENCY  DIVISIWJ 
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short  war.  Plan  and  provide  for  an  ever- 
receding  duration  of  at  least  two  years 
more.  If  we  all  do  this,  peace  may  one 
day  surprise  us.  If  we  do  not,  there  will 
be  no  peace  and  no  freedom,  but  only  a 
postponement.  There  must  be  no  post- 
ponement and  no  next  time.' 

"Geddes,  let  me  add,  is  a  great  visualiz- 
er.  He  sees  where  the  head  of  the  nail  is 
— not  where  it  ought  to  be,  or  where  he 
wishes  it  were — and  he  brings  the  hammer 
squarely  down  upon  it.  This  explains  his 
sensational  rise  from  a  railroad  section- 
hand  to  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  rail- 
way systems  in  England.  When  I  asked 
him  to  tell  me  what  single  maxim  had  been 
of  most  service  to  him  in  his  career,  he  re- 
plied: 

"  'The  use  of  statistics.  I  statistize 
everything.  Knowledge  is  power;  and 
statistics  are  the  throttle  valve  of  every 
business.  But  don't  let  statistics  master 
you.     Use-them.' 

"The  more  you  analyze  achievement,  the 
more  you  realize  that  preparedness  and 
performance  are  almost  synonymous  terms. 
The   combination  reaches  everywhere. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  public 
speaking.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where 
talking  is  one  of  the  favourite  indoor  sports 
every  man  should  be  able  to  say  something 
on  his  feet.  Yet  many  distinguished  men 
make  sorry  spectacles  of  themselves  when 
they  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  say  some- 
thing. The  men  who  have  shone  as  ora- 
tors have  either  had  some  definite  rule  to 
follow,  or  have  invariably  prepared  them- 
selves. 

"In  my  early  reportorial  days  I  knew  an 
eminent  Southerner  who  had  achieved  a 
national  reputation  for  the  fluency  and 
brilliancy  of  his  after-dinner  speeches.  No 
matter  when  or  where  he  was  called  upon, 
he  met  the  occasion  with  charming  ease. 
People  remarked  of  him,  'How  clever  and 
resourceful  he  is!'  I  asked  him  how  he 
managed  to  do  it,  and  his  reply  was: 

"  'I  never  go  to  a  dinner  or  a  gathering 
of  any  kind  without  having  something  in 
my  mind  that  will  fit  the  occasion  in  case 
I  am  called  upon  to  make  a  speech.  The 
lightning  may  strike  me  only  once  out  of 
fifty  times;  but  when  it  does  strike  I  am 
ready!' 

'The  lightning  may  strike  on  other  oc- 
casions, too.  It  certainly  will  if  you  go  to 
a  man  to  sell  him  something,  to  ask  for  a 
position,  or  to  ask  anything.  Brilliant 
journalists  have  found  themselves  totally 
unable  to  respond  when  some  steely-eyed 
and  hard-visaged  plutocrat  or  statesman 
suddenly  turned  on  them  and  said  icily, 
'Well,  young  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you?' 
"Before  going  to  interview  any  man  of 
consequence,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  pre- 
pare myself  to  try  to  meet  any  tack  the 
conversation  may  take.  If  I  have  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  ask,  I  assume  that  it  will 
encounter  opposition.  Therefore  I  put 
myself  in  the  man's  place  and  try  to  see 
the  problem  from  his  point  of  view. 

"Whether  a  man  writes  or  sells  things," 
Mr.  Marcosson  says,  "he  can  do  his  job 
better  if  he  deals  in  human  terms.  One 
touch  of  the  human  make  the  whole  world 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

"Another  vital  detail  in  selling  is  the 
value  of  repetition.  From  Napoleon 
to  Northcliffe,  nearly  every  man  who  has 
left  his  impress  upon  affairs  has  believed 
in  pounding  away  incessantly  in  order  to 
drive  home  a  truth.  Napoleon  adhered  to 
the  principle  in  war.  Northcliffe  reiter- 
ates until  he  has  succeeded  in  his  purpose; 
but  he  uses  battalions  of  printed  words. 
He  did  it  when  he  believed  that  England 
should  have  a  minister  of  munitions,  a 
small  war  cabinet,   and   conscription. 

"  'Why  does  Northcliffe  keep  hammering 
away  at  the  same  thing?'  people  said. 
"They  did  not  "realize  that  the  only  way 
to  get  results  is  to  stick  to  your  guns  until 
you  succeed.  NorthcHffe  has  repeatedly 
told  me  that  he  considered  the  word, 
'repetition'  the  most  valuable  in  the 
English  language. 

"  'How  have  you  made  your  work  pro- 
duce such  astounding  results?'  I  once 
asked  a  big  indu.strial  leader. 

"  'By  constantly  keeping  at  itV  he  re- 
plied. The  business  of  'keeping  at  it' 
has  brought  more  men  to  success  than 
almost  any  other  fetish.  It  applies  to  war 
as  well  as  peace.  Take  the  case  of  Field 
Marshal  Haig.  Haig  was  not  a  brilliant 
strategist;  but  to  a  degree  greater  than 
any  of  his  colleagues  he  had  the  genius 
of  hanging  on  to  what  he  had  undertaken. 
"In  discussing  this  with  Haig  one  day  he 
said:  'You  gain  more  by  pursuing  your 
goal  persistently  if  slowly  than  by  hurling 
yourself  heedlessly.'" 
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Every   hour  of   every   day — on   vaca- 
tion   as    at    business — sees     use     for 
every    use    emphasizing 
efficiency,       Eversharp 


as 
Eversharp 
Eversharp 
superiority. 


The  minute  you   see   and   use   Ever- 
sharp, you  know  there  can  be  no  other 
like  it.    Each  Eversharp  has  the  ex- 
clusive tip  in  which  the  lead  cannot 
slip;  the  same  sturdiness  and  exquis- 
ite   precision    of    parts    which    make 
Eversharp     of     outstanding     value. 
There  are  several  styles  for  your  pock- 
et, for  a  lady's  purse,  and  for  attach- 
ing to  a  chain  or  ribbon.     Beautifully 
finished  in  gold,  silver,  and  enamel. 
Priced  from  75c  to  $75.     Each  pencil 
is  sold  with  magazine  full  of  leads, 
to  last  many  months.  New  leads  for 
refilling,  in  the  Redtop  Box,  20c  per 
box  everywhere. 

Pocket   companion   to   Eversharp    is 
Wahl  Pen  with  the  famous  all-metal 

barrel  that  holds  more   ink. 

Both  match  in  efficiency. 


REG.  CAN.     PAT.   OFF. 
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BISSELU£ 

•*Cyco"  Ball  Bearinir 

Carpet  Sweeper 

Supreme   for 
46  Years 

The  third  generation  is  using  it.  More 
BiiBdl's  swe^  today  than  all  other 
nukes  combined  the  world  over.  Only 
a  production  of  scores  of  thousanas 
yearly  could  make  its  quality  possible 
at  the  price.  No  other  swc^er  equals 
it  because— 

It  alone  has  the  famous  "Cyco"  prin- 
dple.  which  always  gives  correct  con- 
tact with  rug  or  carpet  and  automat- 
ically takes  up  wear. 
It  is  better  and  stronger  made 
throughout. 

I  ts  average  life  is  1 2  years. 
It  costs  less  per  year  of  service,  than 
any  other  sweeper. 
It   is  today   the    most  efficient  and 
easiest- running  sweeper,  and  handiest 
for^daily  use. 

Bissell  Toy  Sweepers,  for  35  cents  and 
up,  delight  little  girts  and  teach 
tidiness.  All  prices  slightly  higher 
in  the  West. 

At  dealers  everywhere. 
Put  your  Sweeping  Reliance 

Ion  a  Bissell  Appliance 


You  Needn't 

Tell  the  Secret 

> < 

Restore    your    graying    hair    with    Mary    \ 
T.   Goldmans  Hair  Color  Restorer  and  no 
one      will      ever 
^I'^^rsts    know.  No 

streaks  or 
f  reaklah  d  is- 
coloration,  noth- 
ing to  wash  or 
rub  off.  The  re- 
stored color  is 
even  and  per- 
fectly natural 
in   all    lights. 

Mall  coupon 
today  for  free 
trial  bottle  and 
it-Ht  on  a  single 
lock.  Be  sure 
tn  state  exactly 
the  color  of 
your  hair.  En- 
close a  lock  If 
possible.  When  convinced  by  wonderful 
results,  get  a  full-sized  -bottle  at  drug- 
gist or  direct. 


I  MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 

,  1485  Goldman  Bldg..  St.  Paul,  SUnn. 

I  Please  send  me  your  FREE  trial  bottle 

I  of    Mary    T.    Goldman's    Hair    Color    Re- 

I  storer.     The    natural   color   of   my    hair   is 

1    black jet  black dark  brown 

■  medium  brown....  light  brown,  light  auburn 

I    or  blond 


Name.. 


I    Address. 


STAMMERING 


or  stutterinft  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER.       -       CANADA 
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Who  Are  the  Moplahs? 

//  Shnrt  Account  of  This  Indian-Moslem  Rebellion 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN 


NO  0UTBIU;AK  since  the  Indian 
Mutiny  can  be  compared  with  the 
fierce  retjellion  of  the  Moplahs  which  has 
just  been  suppressed.  Our  contemporary 
gives  an  instructive  account  of  this  war- 
like tribe  and  of  the  rebellion  itself.  From 
this  we  ((uote: — 

"Itissaid  that  Arab  freebooters  descend- 
ing on  the  Calicut  coast  forcibly  married 
Hindu  women,  whose  children  were  called 
Moplahs,  or  'Mother's  children,'  because 
their  fathers  disappeared  again  into  the 
unknown. 

"The  home  of  the  Moplahs  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  seaboard  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
India  by  mountains  and  furrowed  by  deep 
ravine.s  and  arms  of  the  sea.  They  have 
always  had  great  reverence  for  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  as  Khalif,  and  believed 
that  death  for  him  will  insure  entrance  to 
Paradise.  To-day  it  is  the  curtailment  of 
Turkey  and  the  diminution  of  the  Khalif's 
temporal  power  which  have  fired  the  al- 
ways inflammable  material  of  Malabar. 
The  Non-Co-operators  have  stoutly  de- 
nied this,  but  in  the  end  they  have  had  to 
acquiesce  in  the  common  verdict  that  the 
rebellion  is  directly  traceable  to  Non-Co- 
operator   Khalifate   workers. 

"Bands  of  rebels  entrenched  themselves 
in  mountain  strongholds,  from  which 
they  emerged  to  harry  the  peaceful  and 
defenceless  Hindus  who  are  in  normal  times 
their  landlords  and  masters.  The  out- 
rages committed  on  women  and  children, 
the  mutilations  and    torture  which  the 


Hindus  have  undergone  do  not  bear  repe- 
tition in  print.  The  Moplahs  have  been 
.solidly  anti-Hindu  and  anti-British.  They 
have  given  the  authorities  no  a.ssistance  in 
putting  down  even  the  most  ruthless  da- 
coities. 

' '  Details  of  the  fighting  have  been  scanty 
because  from  very  early  days  it  became  a 
war  for  the  attrition  of  guerilla  bands.  Up 
to  the  end  of  January  the  rebel  ca.s-ualties 
were;  Killed,  2,266;  wounded,  1,625; 
captured,  5,688;  surrenders,  38,256.  The 
rebels  neither  expect  nor  deserve  mercy, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  many  days 
they  will  cling  to  their  fastnesses  and  carry 
on    dacoities. 

"The  spark  which  lit  the  conflagration 
was  the  defeat  of  the  police  in  an  attempt 
to  arrest  certain  housebreakers  on  August 
20,  1921.  Although  troops  were  quickly 
drafted  to  the  disturbed  area,  and  it  was 
stated  in  the  Assembly  on  September  5 
that  the  situation  was  well  in  hand,  it  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  taken  more  than  six 
months  to  repress  the  rebels. 

"The  Non-Co-operators  must  shoulder 
the  blame  for  all  this.  The  known  turbu- 
lence of  the  Moplahs  gives  some  color  to 
their  excuse  that  no  one  outside  Moplah- 
land  is  to  blame,  but  never  before  has 
there  been  a  rising  of  suoh  size  or  pertin- 
acity. The  Khalifate  provided  the  battle- 
cry  to  which  the  fanatical  Moplah  res- 
ponded along  lines  which  Gandhi  must 
have    foreseen." 
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were  terribly  battered.  What  was  he  to  do? 

Help  he  must  get,  and  speedily,  if  he 
would  save  the  Squire's  life,  but  his  horse, 
which  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  he  had 
forgotten,  was  gone,  and  to  walk  away 
for  help,  leaving  the  old  man  lying  in  the 
mud  of  the  way  seemed  inhuman.  He  must 
at  least  carry  him  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  task  was  no  light  one,  for  the  Squire 
was  a  heavy  man;  and  before  Clement 
ventured  to  attempt  it  he  cast'  a  last  look 
round.  But  darkness  and  silence  still 
wrapped  all,  and  he  was  actually  stoop- 
ing and  gathering  his  strength  to  lift  the 
dead  weight,  when  a  sound  caught  his 
ear,  and  he  raised  himself.  A  moment, 
and  joy!  He  caught  the  far-off  beat  of 
hoofs  on  the  turf.  Someone  was  coming, 
riding  on  the  side  of  the  road,  approaching 
him  from  the  direction  of  Aldersbury.  He 
shouted,  shouted  his  loudest  and  waited. 
Yes,  thank  heaven,  he  was  not  mistaken. 
The  soft  plop  of  hoofs  grew  louder,  two 
forms  loomed  out  of  the  darkness,  a  horse 
shied,  a  man  swore. 

"Here!"  Clement  cried.  "Here!  Take 
care!    There's  a  man  in  the  road." 

"Where?"  Then,  "Confound  you,  you 
nearly  had  me  down!    Are  you  hurt?" 

"No,  but—" 

"I've  got  your  horse.  I  met  him  a  couple 
of  miles  this  side  of  the  town.    What  — " 

CLEMENT  broke  in.  "There's  bad 
work  here!"  he  cried,  his  voice 
shaky.  Now  that  help  was  at  hand  and 
the  peril  was  over,  he  began  to  feel  what  he 
had  gone  through.  "For  God's  sake 
get  down  and  help  me.  Your  uncle's 
man  has  robbed  him  and,  I  fear,  murdered 
him." 

Arthur  uttered  an  exclamation.  Then, 
"The  Squire?" 

"Yes,  yes.  He's  lying  here  half  dead. 
We  must  get  him  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
at  once." 

Arthur  slipped  from  his  saddle,  and  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  the  two  horses  approached 
the  group  as  nearly  as  the  frightened 
animals  would  let  him.  "Quiet,  fools!" 
he  cried  angrily.  And  then,  "Good  God!" 
in  a  whisper,  as  he  peered  awe-stricken  at 
the  injured  man.     "Is  he  dead?" 

"No,  but  he's  terribly  mauled.  And 
we  must  get  help.  Help,  man,  and  quick- 
ly, too — if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use.  Shall  I 
go?" 

"No,  no,  I'll  go,"  Arthur  answered, 
recoiling.    What  he  had  seen  had  given 


him  no  desire  to  take  Clement's  place. 
"Garthmyle  is  the  nearer,  and  I  shall  not  be 
long.  I'll  tie  up  your  horse — that'll  be 
best." 

There  was  an  old  thorn-tree  standing 
solitary  in  the  waste  not  many  yards  away; 
a  tree,  destined  to  be  pointed  out  for  years 
to  come  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  old 
Squire  was  robbed.  Arthur  tied  Clement's 
horse  to  this,  then  together  they  lifted  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  "The  moment  that  this  was  done, 
Arthur  sprang  on  his  horse  and  started 
off.     "Back  soon,"   he  shouted. 

Clement  had  not  seen  his  way  to  object, 
but  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  he  resigned 
himself  to  another  period  of  painful  wait- 
ing. He  was  cold,  his  face  smarted,  and 
at  any  moment  the  old  man  might  die  on 
his  hands.  Meantime  he  could  do  nothing 
but  wait.  Or  yes,  he  could  do  something; 
chilled  as  he  was,  he  took  off  his  coat,  and 
rolling  it  up,  he  slipped  it  under  the  insen- 
sible head. 

He  was  thinking  of  Josina,  when  long 
before  he  had  dared  to  expect  relief,  he 
heard  a  sound  that  quickly  resolved  it- 
self into  the  rattle  of  wheels.  Yes,  there 
was  a  carriage  coming  along  the  road. 

NO  ONE  could  deny  that  Arthur  was 
capable.  He  had  come  upon  the 
Squire's  horses,  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  stand  with  the  near  wheel  of  the  cur- 
ricle wedged  in  the  ditch.  He  had  found 
them  greedily  feeding,  and  he  had  let  his 
own  nag  go,  and  had  captured  the  run- 
aways. He  had  drawn  the  carriage  out 
of  the  ditch  and  here  he  was. 

"Thank  God!"  Clement  cried,  going 
a  few  steps  to  meet  him,  "I  think  that  he 
is  still  alive." 

It  was  a  job,  and  not  an  easy  one.  But 
they  tied  up  the  horses  to  a  thorn-tree— 
they  were  pretty  quiet  by  this  time — 
and  lifting  the  old  man  between  them  they 
carried  him  with  what  care  they  might  to 
the  carriage,  raised  him,  heavy  and  help- 
less as  he  was,  to  the  step,  and  then,  while 
one  maintained  him  there,  the  other  climb- 
ed in,  and  lifted  him  to  the  front  seat. 
Clement  got  up  behind  and  supported  his 
shoulders  and  head,  while  Arthur,  first 
tying  the  two  hacks  behind  the  carriage, 
released  the  horses,  and  with  the  reins  in 
his  hands  scrambled  to  his  place. 

The  thing  was  done  and  cleverly  done, 
and   they  set   off.     But   they   dared   not 
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travel  at  more  than  a  walk,  and  never  had 
the  three  miles  to  Garthmyle  seemed  so 
long  or  so  tedious. 

They  were  both  anxious,  and  both  ex- 
cited. But  while  in  Clement's  mind  pity, 
a  sense  of  the  tragedy  before  him,  and 
thought  for  Josina  contended  with  an 
honest  pride  in  what  he  had  done,  the 
other,  as  they  drove  along,  was  already 
calculating  chances,  and  busy  with  con- 
tingencies. The  Squire's  death— if  the 
Squire  died — would  work  a  great  change, 
an  immense  change.  Things  which  had 
yesterday  been  too  doubtful  and  too 
distant  to  deserve  much  thought  would  ht- 
brought  within  reach,  would  be  his  for 
the  asking.  And  he  was  the  more  inclined 
to  consider  this  because  Betty — dear 
little  creature  as  she  was — had  shown  a 
spirit  that  day,  not  at  all  to  his  liking. 
Whereas  Josina,  mild  and  docile — it 
might  be  that  after  all  she  would  suit 
him  better.  And  Garth,  Garth  with  its 
wide  acres  and  its  rich  rent-roll  would  be 
hers.  Garth  that  would  give  any  man  a 
position  to  be  envied.  Its  charms,  while 
uncertain  and  distant,  dependent  on  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  an  arbitrary  old  man. 
had  not  much  attracted  him;  at  any  rate 
they  had  not  fixed  him,  for  to  attain  to 
them  he  must  give  up  other  things, 
equally  to  his  mind.  But  now  the  case 
was  or  might  be  altered.  He  must  wait 
and  watch  events,  and  keep  an  open  mind. 
If  the  Squire  died:-- 

A  WORD  or  two  passed  between  the 
couple,  but  for  the  most  part  thej 
were  silent.  Once  and  again  the  Squire 
moaned,  and  so  proved  that  he  still  lived. 
At  last  where  the  road  to  Garth  branched 
off,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  the\- 
saw  a  light  before  them,  and  old  FewtrelL 
carrying  a  lanthorn,  met  them.  The 
Squire's  absence  had  alarmed  the  house, 
and  he  had  come  thus  far  in  quest  of  news. 

"Oh,  Lord  ha'  mercy!  Lord  ha'  mercy!" 
the  old  fellow  quavered  as  he  lifted  his 
lanthorn,  and  the  light  disclosed  the 
group  in  the  carriage,  and  his  master'.':: 
huddled  form  and  ghastly  visage.  "Miss 
Jos  said  'twas  so!  Said  as  summat  had 
happened  him!  Beside  herself,  she  be! 
She've  been  down  at  the  gate  this  half 
hour  awaiting  on  him." 

"Don't  let  her  see  him,"  Clement 
cried.     "Go,  man,  and  send  her  back." 

But,  "That's  no  good,"  Arthur  objected, 
with  more  sense  but  less  feeling.  "She 
must  see  him.  This  is  woman's  work, 
we  can  do  nothing.  Let  Fewtrell  take 
your  place  and  do  you  go  for  the  Doctor. 
You  know  where  he  lives  and  you'll  go 
twice  as  quick  as  he  will,  and  there's  no 
more  that  you  can  do.     Take  your  horse." 

Clement  was  unwilling  to  go,  unwilling 
to  have  no  farther  part  in  the  matter. 
But  he  could  not  refuse.  Things  were  as 
they  were;  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  done 
and  suffered,  he  had  no  place  there, 
no  standing  in  the  house,  no  right  beside 
his  mistress  or  call  to  think  for  her.  He 
was  a  stranger,  an  outsider,  and  when  he 
had  fetched  the  doctor,  there  would,  a? 
Arthur  had  said,  be  nothing  more  that  he 
could  do. 

Nothing  more,  though  as  he  rode  over 
the  bridge  and  trotted  through  the 
village  his  heart  was  bursting  with  pity  for 
her  whom  he  could  not  comfort,  could 
not  see.  From  whose  side  in  her  troubles 
and  her  self-arraignment— for  he  knew 
that  she  would  reproach  herself — he  must 
be  banished.  It  was  hard.  It  was  very 
hard. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SQUIRE  was  late.  A  hundred 
years  ago  night  fell  more  seriously.  It 
closed  in  on  a  countryside  less  peopled, 
on  houses  and  hamlets  more  distant,  and 
divided  by  greater  risks  of  flood  and 
field.  The  dark  hours  were  longer  and 
haunted  by  graver  apprehensions.  Every 
journey  had  to  be  made  on  horses  or 
behind  them,  and  the  roads  were  rough  and 
miry,  fords  were  plenty,  bridges  scarce. 
Sturdy  rogues  abounded,  footpads  were 
not  lacking,  and  to  double  every  peril  it 
was  still  the  habit  of  most  men  to  drink 
deep.  Few  returned  sober  from  market, 
fewer  from  fair  or  merry-making. 

At  Garth,  Josina  was  standing  in  the 
darkness  before  the  door,  listening  and 
uneasy.  The  Squire  was  seldom  late; 
it  could  not  be  that  Clement  had  met  him 
and  there  had  been  a — but  no,  Clement 
was  not  the  man  to  raise  his  hand  against 
his  elder — the  thought  was  dismissed  as 
soon  as  formed.  Yet  why  did  not  the 
Squire  come?  Lights  began  to  shine 
through  the  casements,  she  saw  the  candles 
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brouKlit  into  the  dining-room,  the  darkness 
thickened  about  her,  trees  and  shrubs  lost 
their  shapes,  only  the  trunks  of  the  nearer 
beeches  save  back  a  gleam.  And  the  girl 
felt  that  if  anythin?  had  happened  to  him. 
she  should  never  forgive  herself.  Shiver- 
ing, less  with  cold  than  apprehension,  she 
peered  down  the  drive.  He  had  been 
later  than  this  before,  but  ''.hen  her 
conscience  had  been  quiet,  she  had  not 
deceived  him,  she  had  had  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  herself  on  his  account. 
Presently,  'Mosina,  what  are  you  doing 
there?"  Miss  Peacock  cried.  She  had 
come  to  the  open  door  and  discovered  the 
girl.  She  began  to  scold.  "Come  in  this 
minute,  child!  Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  be  left  alone,  and  the  door  open. 
.Jos!     Jos!" 

BUT  JOSINA  was  gone,  groping  her  way 
down  the  drive.  When  Fewtrell  went 
past  with  his  lanthorn  he  came  on  her 
sitting  on  the  bridge  and  he  got  a  rare 
start,  thinking  it  was  a  ghost.  "Lord  a 
Mighty!"  he  cried  as  the  light  fell  on  her 
pale  face.  "Aren't  you  afraid  to  sit 
there  by  yourself,  Miss?" 

But  Josina  was  not  afraid  and  after  a 
word  or  two  he  shambled  away,  the 
lanthorn  swinging  in  his  hand.  The  girl 
watched  the  light  go  bobbing  along  as  far 
as  the  highway  fifty  yards  on,  saw  it 
travel  to  the  left  along  the  road,  lost  it  for 
some  moments,  then  marked  it  again,  a 
faint  blur  of  light,  moving  towards  the 
village. 

Presently  it  vanished  and  she  was  left 
alone  with  her  fears.  S^e  strained  her  ears 
to  catch  the  first  sound  of  wheels. 

Doubtless  she  would  not  have  taken 
things  so  hardly  had  she  not  been  over- 
wrought, and  as  it  was,  the  first  sound 
that  reached  her  from  the  Garthrnyle 
road  brought  her  to  her  feet.  A  light 
showed,  moving  from  that  direction, 
travelling  slowly  through  the  darkness. 
It  vanished  and  she  held  her  breath.  It 
came  into  view  again,  and  she  groped  her 
way  forward  until  she  stood  in  the  road. 
The  light  was  close  at  hand  now  though 
viewed  from  the  front  it  moved  so  little 
that  her  worst  forebodings  were  confirmed. 
But  now,  now  that  she  saw  her  fears 
justified,  the  woman's  fortitude,  that  in 
enduring  is  so  much  greater  than  man's, 
came  to  her  aid,  and  it  was  with  a  calmness 
that  surprised  herself  that  she  awaited 
.the  slow  procession,  discerned  by  the 
lanthorn-light  her  father's  huddled  form, 
and  in  a  trembling  voice  asked  if  he  still 
lived. 

"Yes,  yes!"  Arthur  cried,  and  hastened 
to  re-assure  her.  "He  will  do  yet,  but 
he  is  hurt.  Go  back,  Jos,  and  get  his  bed 
ready,  and  hot  water  and  some  linen. 
The  doctor  will  be  here  in  a  minute." 

His  voice,  firm  and  collected,  struck 
the  right  note,  and  the  girl  answered  to  it 
bravely.  She  made  no  lamentation,  and 
no  tear  — there  would  be  time  for  those 
later — but  gathering  up  her  skirts  she  sped 
up  the  drive  and  before  the  carriage  had 
passed  the  bridge  she  had  given  the  alarm 
in  the  hou.se.  There,  in  a  moment,  all 
was  confusion.  Miss  Peacock,  whatever 
fears  she  had  expressed,  was  ill  prepared 
for  the  fact,  and  it  was  Josina  who  stilled 
the  outcry  of  the  maids,  gave  the  needful 
orders,  and  seconded  Calamy  in  carrying 
them  out,  had  candles  placed  on  the  stairs, 
and  with  her  own  hand  brought  out  a 
stout  wooden  chair.  When  the  carriage, 
the  lanthorn  gleaming  sombrely,  on  the 
dark  shining  trunks,  drew  slowly  out  of 
the  darkness  to  the  door,  she  was  there 
with  lights  and  brandy.  For  her  the 
worst  was  over.  The  scared  faces  of  the 
women,  their  stifled  cries  and  confused 
hovering,  were  but  a  background  to  her 
steady  courage. 

STILL,  even  she  yielded  the  first  place 
to  Arthur,  who  had  had  time  to  think 
out  his  course,  and  to  settle  the  part  he 
must  play.  Whatever  pity  or  horror  he 
had  felt,  he  had  been  able  to  overcome, 
and  to  think  both  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  And  he  rose  to  the  occasion. 
He  directed,  arranged,  and  was  himself 
the  foremost  worker.  By  the  time  Mr. 
Farmer,  the  village  doctor,  arrived,  he 
had  done  much  which  had  to  be  done. 
The  Squire  had  been  carried  upstairs,  and 
lay,  breathing  stentoriously,  on  his  great 
four-post  bed  with  the  dingy  drab  curtains 
and  the  two  watch-pockets  at  the  head 
and  everything  which  could  be  of  use  had 
been  brought  to  hand. 

The  doctor  shut  out  the  frightened 
maids  and  shut  out  Miss  Peacock.  But 
Arthur  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
resources.     His  nerve  was  good  and  he 
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aided  Farmer  in  his  examination,  while 
Jos,  standing  out  of  sight  behind  the 
curtain,  calm  but  quivering  in  every 
nerve,  handed  to  him  or  to  Calamy,  the 
old  servitor,  what  they  needed,  linen  and 
hot  water  and  the  like.  But  even  then 
and  while  he  was  thus  employed  Arthur 
found  occasion  to  whisper  a  cheering  word 
to  the  girl,  to  reassure  her  and  give  her 
hope.  He  forced  her  to  take  a  gla.ss  of 
wine,  and  when  Calamy,  shaking  his  head, 
muttered  that  he  had  known  a  man  who 
had  been  worse  hurt  to  recover — but  he 
was  a  strong  young  fellow! — he  damned 
the  butler  for  an  old  fool,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  coming  from  Calamy  this  was  a 
remarkably   cheerful  prognostic. 

Presently  he  made  her  go  downstairs. 
"Nothing  more  can  be  done  now,"  he 
said.  "'The  doctor  thinks  well  of  him  so 
far.  He  and  I  will  stay  with  him  to-night. 
You  must  save  yourself,  Jos.  You  wil  1 
be  needed  to-morrow." 

Whether  there  was  a  fracture.  Fanner 
could  not  say  at  present.  He  had  seen 
in  a  long  life  and  a  country  practice  many 
such  cases,  and  he  was  not  unskilled  in 
treating  them.  But — no  active  measures. 
"Dr.  Quiet,"  he  said,  "Dr.  Quiet,  the  best 
of  the  faculty,  my  dear.  If  he  does  not 
always  effect  a  cure,  he  makes  no  mistakes. 
We  mu.st  leave  it  to  him." 

So  morning  came  and  passed,  and  noon; 
and  still  nothing  more  could  be  done. 
With  the  afternoon  reaction  set  in;  the 
house  resigned  itself  to  rest.  Two  or 
three  stole  away  to  sleep.  Arthur  dozed 
in  an  arm-chair.  The  clock  struck  with 
abnormal  clearness,  the  cluck  of  a  hen  in 
the  yard  was  heard  in  the  attics.  So  the 
hours  passed  until  sunset  surprised  a 
yawning  house,  and  in  the  parlour  they 
pressed  one  another  to  eat,  and  in  the 
kitchen  unusual  luxuries  were  consumed 
with  a  ghoulish  enjoyment,  and  no  fear 
of  the  housekeeper.  And  still  Farmer 
could  say  no  more.  They  must  wait  and 
hope.  Dr.  Quiet!  He  praised  him  afresh 
in  the  same  words. 

Some  hours  earlier,  and  before  Josina, 
after  much  scolding  by  Miss  Peacock, 
had  been  ordered  to  go  to  her  room  and 
lie  down,  Arthur  had  told  his  story. 

He  did  not  go  into  details.  "It  would 
only  shock  you,  Jos,"  he  said,  "it  was 
Thomas,  of  course,  and  I  hope  to  heaven 
he'll  swing  for  it.  I  suppose  he  knew  that 
your  father  was  carrying  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  he  must  have  struck  him, 
possibly  as  he  turned  to  say  something, 
and  then  thrown  him  out.  We  must  set 
the  hue  and  cry  after  him,  but  Clement 
will  see  to  that;  it  was  lucky  that  he 
turned  up  when  he  did." 

SHE  DREW  a  sharp  breath— this  was 
the  first  she  had  heard  of  Clement. 
And  in  her  surprise  "Clement?"  she 
exclaimed,  then  covering  her  confusion  as 
well  as  she  could,  "Mr.  Ovington?  Do 
you  mean^he  was  there,  Arthur?" 

"By  good  luck  he  was,  and  when  he  was 
wanted.  Poor  chap,  I  can  tell  you  it 
knocked  him  fairly  out  of  time.  All  the 
same  I  don't  know  what  might  not  have 
happened  if  he  had  not  come  up.  I  sent 
him  for  Farmer,  and  it  saved  time,  you 
see." 

"I  did  not  know  that  he  had  been 
there,"  she  murmured.  She  was  too  self- 
conscious  to  ask  more  about  him. 

"Well,  you  wouldn't,  of  course.  He'd 
been  fishing  I  fancy  and  came  along  just 
when  it  made  all  the  difference.  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
him." 

"And  Thomas?"  anxiouslj'.  "You  are 
sure  that  it  was  Thomas?  What  became 
of' him?" 

"He  made  off  across  the  fields.  It  was 
dark  and  useless  to  follow  him — we  had 
other  things  to  think  of,  as  you  ma\' 
imagine.  'Ten  to  one  he  has  made  for 
Manchester,  but  Clement  will  see  to  that. 
Oh,  we'll  have  him!  But  there,"  con- 
siderately, "I  won't  tell  you  any  more. 
You  look  ill  as  it  is,  and  it  will  only  spoil 
your  sleep,  and  you  must  sleep.  Do  go 
upstairs,  Jos,  and  lie  down,  or  you  will 
never  be  able  to  go  on."  And,  Miss 
Peacock  fussily  seconding  his  advice, 
Jos  consented  and  went. 

Arthur's  manner  had  been  kind,  and 
Jos  thought  him  kind.  A  brother  could 
not  have  been  of  more  use,  or  more 
anxious  to  spare  her  unpleasant  details. 
But,  told  as  he  had  told  it,  the  story  left 
her  under  the  impression  that  Clement's 
part  had  been  slight  only  and  fortuitous 
and  that  if  there  were  a  person  to  whom 
she  owed  the  preservation  of  her  father's 
life,    it    was    Arthur,    and    Arthur    only. 
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Which  the  girl  was  the  more  ready  to 
believe,  in  view  of  the  masterly  way  in 
which  he  had  managed  all  at  the  house, 
had  taken  the  upper  hand  in  all,  and 
saved  her,  and  spared  her. 

Yet  Arthur  had  stated  no  facts,  he  had 
been  careful  to  state  no  facts,  which 
could  be  contradicted  by  evidence,  should 
the  whole  come  out — at  the  inquest,  for 
instance.  He  had  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  that,  and  had  been  careful.  Indeed 
it  was  with  that  in  his  mind  that  he  had — 
well,  that  he  had  not  gone  into  details. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

CLEMENT  had  walked  with  the  doctor 
to  the  door  and  had  even  secured  a 
last  word  with  Arthur  outside,  but  he  had 
not  ventured  to  enter  the  house,  much 
less  to  ask  for  Josina.  He  knew  how 
heavily  the  shock  would  fall  on  her,  and 
his  heart  was  wrung  for  her.  But  he 
knew  also,  or  he  guessed,  that  the  poign- 
ancy of  her  grief  would  be  sharpened  by 
remorse,  and  he  felt  that  in  the  first 
outburst  of  self-reproach,  his  presence 
would  perhaps  be  the  last  she  would 
welcome. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  thought  for  a 
lover;  but  then  how  much  worse,  he 
reflected,  would  it  have  been  for  her,  had 
she  never  made  up  her  mind  to  confession. 
And  in  his  own  person  how  much  better  he 
now  stood.  He  had  that  to  comfort  him. 
He  had  saved  the  Squire's  life,  and  had 
saved  it  in  circumstances  that  must  do 
him  credit.  He  had  run  his  risks,  and 
been  put  to  the  test,  and  he  had  come 
manfully  out  of  it;  and  he  still  felt  that 
elation  of  spirit,  that  readiness  to  do  and 
dare,  to  meet  fresh  ventures,  which 
attends  on  a  crisis  successfully  encountered. 

He  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  dashed  by 
trifles  therefore,  or  Arthur,  when  he  came 
out  to  speak  to  him,  would  have  dashed 
him,  for  Arthur  was  rather  short  with  him. 
"You  can  do  nothing  here,"  he  said. 
"We  are  tumbling  over  one  another.  Get 
after  that  rascal.  He  has  got  away  with 
four  hundred  in  gold  and  we  must  recover 
it.  Watkins  at  the  Griffin  may  knov{ 
where  he'll  make  for." 

"He's  in  livery,  isn't  he?" 

"Begad,  so  he  is!  I'd  not  thought  of 
that!  I'll  have  his  place  watched  in  case 
he  steals  back  to  change.  But  do  you 
see  Watkins." 

Clement  took  his  dismissal  in  good  part, 
and  went  to  Watkins.  He  soon  learned 
all  that  the  inn-keeper  knew,  which 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  conviction 
that  Thomas  would  make  for  Manchester. 
Watkins  shook  his  head  over  the  livery. 
The  rascal  was  no  fool;  he'd  have  got  rid 
of  that,  he  felt  sure.  "Oh,  he's  a  clever 
one  sir,  and  a  gallus  bad  one,"  he  continued. 

"I'll  find  him,"  Clement  said.  And  he 
meant  it.  His  blood  was  up,  he  had 
tasted  of  adventure  and  had  found  it 
more  to  his  liking  than  bank  ledgers. 
And  already  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  his  business  to  pursue  Thomas. 
He  was  angered  by  the  rascal's  cowardly 
attack  upon  an  old  man  and,  were  it 
only  for  that,  he  would  take  him.  But 
apart  from  that  he  saw  that  if  he  recovered 
the  Squire's  money  it  would  be  another 
point  to  his  credit  if  the  Squire  recovered. 
If  the  old  man  did  not  live,  well,  still  he 
would  have  done  something.  As  he  rode 
home,  passing  the  scene  of  the  robbery, 
he  laid  his  plans. 

He  would  leave  the  search  in  that 
district  to  the  Head  Constable  at  Alders- 
bury.  But  he  expected  little  from  this. 
In  those  days  if  a  man  were  robbed  it  was 
the  man's  own  business  and  that  of  his 
friends  to  follow  the  thief  and  seize  him  if 
they  could.  In  London  the  Bow  Street 
Runners  saw  to  it,  and  in  one  or  two  of 
the  big  cities  there  were  police  officers, 
organizations  on  similar  lines.  But  in  the 
country  there  were  only  parish  constables, 
elderly  men,  often  chosen  because  they 
were  past  work. 

CLEMENT  knew,  then,  that  he  must 
rely  on  himself,  and  he  tried  to  imagine 
what  "Thomas  would  do,  and  what  route 
he  would  take  if  he  made  for  Manchester. 
Not  through  Aldersbury,  for  there  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  recognized. 
Nor  would  he  probably  venture  into 
either  of  the  direct  roads  thence— through 
Congleton  or  by  Tarporley;  for  it  was 
along  these  roads  that  he  would  be 
likely  to  be  followed.  How  then.  Through 
Chester,  Clement  fancied.  The  man 
was  already  on  the  Chester  side  of  Aiders- 
bury  and  he  could  make  at  once  for  that 
place,  while  in  the  full  stream  of  traffic 


between  Chester  and  Manchester  his 
traces  would  be  lost.  Travelling  on  foot 
and  by  night,  he  might  reach  Chester 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  probably 
having  money  and  being  footsore  he 
would  take  the  first  Manchester  coach 
that  left  after  ten. 

At  this  point  Clement  found  himself 
crossing  the  West  Bridge,  the  faint  scatter- 
ed lights  of  the  town  rising  to  a  point 
before  him.  His  first  business  was  to 
knock  up  the  constable  and  tell  his  tale. 
This  done,  he  made  for  the  Bank,  where 
he  found  the  household  awaiting  his 
coming  in  some  alarm,  for  it  was  close 
on  midnight.  Here  he  had  to  tell  his 
story  afresh,  amid  expressions  of  wonder 
and  pity,  while  Betty  fetched  sponge  and 
water  and  bathed  his  cheek;  nor,  modestly 
as  he  related  his  doings,  could  he  quite 
conceal  the  part  that  he  had  played.  The 
banker  listened,  approved,  and  for  once 
experienced  a  new  sensation.  He  was 
proud  of  his  son.  Moreover,  as  an  un- 
looked-for sequel  to  the  Squire's  with- 
drawal of  the  money,  the  story  touched 
him  home. 

Then  Clement,  as  he  ate  his  supper, 
came  to  his  point. 

"I'm  going  after  him,"  he  said. 

The  banker  objected.  "Its'  not  your 
business,  my  lad,"  he  said.  "You've 
done  enough,  I'm  sure." 

"But  the  point  is  it's  bank  money, 
sir,"  Clement  replied.  He  had  grown 
cunning. 

"It  was  this  morning." 

"And  he  was  a  client  this  morning — 
and  may  be  to-morrow,  sir." 

The  banker  considered.  There  was 
something  in  that;  and  this  sudden 
interest  in  the  bank  was  gratifying. 

"Anyway  I'm  going  to  do  it,  sir," 
Clement  asserted  with  unexpected  in- 
dependence. "I  shall  go  by  the  Nantwich 
coach  at  half-past  five,  drop  off  at  .\ltring- 
ham,  and  catch  him  as  he  goes  through. 
True,  if  he  goes  by  Frodsham,  I  may  miss 
him,  but  I  fancy  that  the  morning  coach 
by  Frodsham  leaves  Chester  too  early 
for  him.  And  after  all,  I  can't  stop 
every  bolt  hole." 

OVINGTON  wondered  anew.  He  was 
seeing  his  son  in  a  new  light.  This 
was  not  the  idler  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ledger  and  his  thoughts  abroad,  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  bank,  but  a  young  man 
with  purpose  in  his  glance  and  a  cut  on  his 
cheek-bone,  who  looked  as  if  he  could  be 
ugly  if  it  came  to  a  pinch.  A  quite 
new  Clement — or  new  at  any  rate  to  him. 

He  reflected.  Certainly,  the  affair 
would  be  talked  of,  and  it  would  be  a 
feather  in  the  bank's  cap  if  the  money 
which  the  Squire  had  withdrawn,  were 
recovered  through  the  bank's  exertions. 
Viewed  in  that  light  there  was  method  in 
the  lad's  madness — whatever  had  bitten 
him.  "Well,  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 
business,"  he  said  at  last,  "and  it  is  not 
your  business.    But  go,  if  you  will." 

"But  your  face?"  Betty  said,  "Isn't 
it  painful?     It's  turning  black,  and — " 

"I'll  bet  that  villain's  is  as  black!"  he 
retorted,  "I  know  I  got  home  on  him  once. 
Only  let  me  be  called  at  five." 

But  his  father  saw  that,  as  he  passed 
through  the  hall,  he  took  one  of  the 
bank  pistols  out  of  the  case  in  which  they 
were  kept,  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 
The  banker  wondered  anew,  and  felt, 
perhaps,  more  anxiety  than  he  showed. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  he  who  called  the  lad 
at  five  and  saw  that  he  drank  the  coffee 
that  Betty  had  prepared,  and  that  he 
ate  something.  At  the  last,  indeed, 
Clement  feared  that  his  father  might 
offer  to  accompany  him,  but  he  did  not. 
Possibly  he  had  decided  that  if  his  son 
were  bent  on  proving  his  mettle  in  this  odd 
business,  it  was  wisest  not  to  baulk  him. 

The  sun  was  rising,  as  Clement's  coach 
rattled  down  the  Foregate  between  the 
old  Norman  towers  that  crowned  the 
Castle  Hill  and  the  long  austere  front  of 
the  School,  with  its  wide  casements 
twinkling  in  the  first  beams.  Eariy 
milk  carts  drew  aside  to  give  the  coach 
passage,  white-eyed  sweeps  gazed  en- 
viously after  it,  mob-caps  at  windows 
dreamt  of  holidays  and  sighed  to  be  on  it 
and  away.  Soon  it  burst  merrily  from 
the  crowded  houses  and  met  the  morning 
freshness  and  the  open  country  and  the 
rolling  fields.  The  mists  were  rising  from 
the  valley  behind,  as  the  horses  breasted 
the  ascent  above  the  old  battlefield, 
.swept  down  the  farther  slope,  and  at 
eight  miles  an  hour  climbed  up  Armour 
Hill  between  meadows  sparkling  with 
dew   and   coverUs  flickering  with   conies. 
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Grandma  is  Their  Doctor 


"/^N  an  old-fashioned  bureau, 
^-'  in  a  house  I  know,  lies  a 
large-sized  New  Testament  with 
the  binding  well  worn,  and  with  it 
a  much-used  old  copy  of  Dr. 
Chase's  Receipt  Book.  When  the 
calves  have  the  colic  or  the  neigh- 
bor's baby  the  earache,  'Grandma' 
hands  out  well-assimilated  advice 
from  the  Dr.  Chase  Book.  When 
'Grandma'  herself  feels  'rundown,' 
Dr.  Chase's  Nerve  Food  stands 
ready  on  the  dining-room  table 
among  the  salt  and  pepper  shak- 
ers." 

In  these  few  simple  words  Mrs. 
Bert  Smith,  Way's  Mills,  Que., 
beautifully  describes  the  way  in 
which   many   a   grandmother   is   a 


blessing  to  her  family  and  to  her 
neighbors  as  a  guardim  of  health. 

And  what  finer  compliment  can 
be  paid  to  Dr.  Chase's  Receipt 
Book  and  Dr.  Chase's  Medicines 
than  the  approval  of  such  mothers 
of  experience  as  the  one  here 
described. 

.Just  as  in  this  home.  Dr.  Chase's 
Almanac  hangs  on  the  wall  in  the 
great  majority  of  Canadian  homes, 
and  in  the  cupboard  or  medicine 
chest  will  be  found  one  or  more  of 
Dr.  Chase's  Medicines  ready  for 
use  in  case  of  emergency. 

If  you  did  not  receive  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Chase's  Almanac  it  will  be 
sent  free  by  Edmanson,  Bates  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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Down  the  hill  it  went  at  a  canter  which 
pn^sently  carried  it  rejoicing  into  Wem. 

There  the  first  relay  was  waiting,  and 
away  again  they  went,  bowling  over  the 
barren  gorse-ciad  heath  that  brought 
lliciii  presently  through  narrow  twisting 
.streets  to  the  White  Lion  at  Whitchurch. 
Again,  "Horses  on!"  and  merrily  they 
travelled  down  the  gentle  slope  to  the 
Cheshire  plain,  v*here  miles  of  green 
country  spread  themselves  in  the  sun- 
shine, a  land  of  fatness  and  plenty,  of 
cheese  and  milk  and  slow-running  brooks. 
The  clock  on  Nantwich  church  was 
showing  a  half  after  eight,  as  with  a 
long  flourish  from  the  bugle,  they  passed 
below  it,  and  halted  for  breakfast  at  the 
Crown,  in  that  stubborn  old  Roundhead 
town. 

HALF  an  hour  to  refresh,  topping  up 
with  a  glass  of  famous  Nantwich  ale, 
and  away  again.  But  now  the  sun  was 
high,  the  world  abroad,  the  roads  alive 
with  traffic.  Onwards  from  Nantwich. 
where  they  began  to  run  alongside  the 
Ellesmere  Canal,  with  its  painted  barges 
and  gay  market  boats,  the  road  took  on  a 
new  importance,  and  many  a  smiling 
wayside  house.  Lion  or  Swan,  cheered 
the  travellers  on  their  way.  Spanking 
four-in-hands,  handled  by  lusty  coachmen, 
the  autocrats  of  the  road,  chaises-and- 
four  with  postboys  in  green  or  yellow, 
white-coated  farmers  and  clergymen  on 
hackneys,  commercials  in  gigs,  and 
fighting  publicans  in  tax-carts,  pedlars, 
packmen,  the  one-legged  sailor,  and 
Punch  and  .Judy — all  these  met  or  passed 
them;  and  huge  wains  laden  with  Man- 
chester goods  and  driven  by  teamsters 
in  smocks  with  long  whips  on  their 
shoulders. 

And  Clement  saw  it  all  and  rejoiced  in 
it  all,  though  bis  eyes  never  ceased  their 
search  for  a  dour-looking  man  with .  a 
bruised  face.  He  rejoiced  in  the  canter- 
ing horses  and  the  abounding  life  about 
him,  in  the  freedom  of  it  and  the  joyous- 
ness  of  it,  his  pulses  leaping  in  tune  with 
it;  and  not  the  less  in  tune,  so  splendid  a 
thing  is  it  to  be  young,  and  in  the  twenties 
and  in  love,  because  he  had  fought  a 
fight  and  slept  only  three  hours.  He 
watched  it  all  pass  before  him  and  if  he 
had  ever  believed  in  his  father's  scheme 
of  an  iron  way  and  iron  horses  he  lost 
faith  in  it  now.  For  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  any  iron  road  running 
across  fields  and  waste  places,  could 
vie  with  this  splendid  highway,  this 
orderly  procession  of  coaches,  travelling 
and  stopping  and  meeting  with  the 
regularity  of  a  weaver's  shuttle,  these 
long  lines  of  laden  waggons,  these  swift 
chaises  horsed  at  every  stage.  He  saw 
stables  that  sheltered  a  hundred  roadsters 
and  were  not  full;  ostlers  to  whom  a 
handful  of  oats  in  every  peck  gave  a 
gentleman's  income;  teams  that  were 
clothed  and  curried  as  tenderly  as  children ; 
mighty  caravanserai  full  to  the  attics.  A 
whole  machinery  of  transport  passed 
under  his  wondering  eyes,  and  the  railway, 
the  Valleys  Railway — he  smiled  at  it  as  at 
the  dream  of  a  visionary. 

They  swept  through  Northwich  some- 
thing before  noon,  and  an  hour  later 
Clement  dropped  off  the  coach  in  front 
of  the  Bowling  Green  Inn  at  Altringham, 
and  knew  that  his  task  lay  before  him. 
The  little  town  had  no  church,  but  it 
boasted  for  its  size  more  traffic  than  he 
had  expected,  and  as  he  eyed  its  busy 
streets  and  its  flow  of  traffic,  his  spirits 
sank;  it  did  not  call  itself  one  of  the  gates 
of  Manchester  for  nothing.  However, 
he  had  not  come  to  stand  idle  and  the 
first  step,  to  seek  out  a  constable,  was 
easy.  But  to  secure  that  worthy's  aid- 
he  was  but  a  deputy,  a  pot-bellied  spec- 
tacled shoemaker — was  another  matter. 
The  man  rolled  up  his  leather  apron,  aiKl 
pushed  his  horn-rimmed  glasses  on  to  his 
forehead,  but  he  shook  his  head.  "A 
very  desperate  villain,"  he  said,  "a  very 
desperate  villain!  But  lor',  master,  a 
dark  sullen  chap  with  a  black  eye  and  legs 
a  little  bandy?  Why,  I  be  dark  and  I  be 
bandy;  and  for  black  eyes — I'm  afeard 
there's  more  than  one  o'  that  cut  on  the 
road." 

"But  not  to-day,"  Clement  urged. 
"He'll  come  through  to-day  or  to-night." 

"Ay,  and  more  likely  night  than  day. 
But  how  be  I  to  see  if  he's  a  blackened 
peeper  in  the  dark!  I  can't  hail  a  gentle- 
man off  a  coach  to  ask  the  colour  of  his 
eyes." 

"Well,  anyway,  do  your  best,"  Clement 
said. 

"We  might  bill  him  and  cry  him?" 


"That's  it!  Do  that!"  Clement  said. 
He  saw  that  that  wa.s  about  the  extent  of 
the  help  he  would  get  in  this  quarter. 

"Send  the  crier  to  me  at  the  Bowling 
Green,  and  I'll  write  a  bill— Five  pounds 
reward  for  information." 

The  constable's  eyes  twinkled.  "Now 
you're  on  a  line,  master,"  he  said.  "Now 
we'll  do  summat,  may  be!" 

Clement  took  the  hint  and  bettered 
the  line  with  a  crown  for  the  constable, 
and  ha.stening  back  to  his  inn  took  po?s- 
ession  of  a  seat  in  the  window  of  the  coffee 
room  which  commanded  the  main  street. 
Here  he  wrote  out  a  bill,  and  bribed  a 
waiter  to  keep  the  place  for  him;  and  in 
it  he  sat  patiently,  scanning  every  person 
who  passed.  But  so  many  passed  that 
an  hour  had  not  elapsed  before  he  judged 
his  task  hopeless,  though  he  continued 
to  perform  it.  The  constable  had  under- 
taken to  go  round  the  inns  and  to  set  a 
watch  on  a  side  street;  and  the  bill  might 
do  something.  But  his  fancy  pictured 
half  a  dozen  byeways  through  the  town; 
or  the  man  might  avoid  the  town,  or  he 
might  go  by  another  route.  Alto- 
gether it  began  to  seem  a  hopeless  task, 
his  fancied  sagacity  a  silly  conceit. 
But  he  had  undertaken  the  task,  and  as 
he  had  told  his  father  he  could  not  close 
all  holes.  He  could  only  set  his  snare 
across  the  largest  and  hope  for  the  best 
and  persist. 

PRESENTLY  he  heard  the  crier  ring 
his  bell  and  cry  his  man.  "Oh  yes! 
Oh  yes!  Oh  yes!"  and  the  rest  of  it  ending 
with  "God  save  the  king!"  And  that 
cheered  him  for  a  while.  That  was 
something.  But  as  hour  after  hour  went 
by  and  coaches,  carriages  and  postchaises 
stopped  and  started  before  the  door, 
and  pedestrians  passed  by,  and  still  no 
Thoipas  appeared,  though  half  a  dozen 
times  he  ran  out  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
some  traveller,  or  inspect  some  slumberer 
in  a  hay-cart,  he  began  to  despair.  There 
were  so  many,  so  many  chances  against 
him.  So  many  straws  floated  by,  but 
half  seen  in  the  current. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  slack  intervals, 
when  the  street  was  tolerably  empty, 
that  his  eyes  fell  on  a  man  who  was 
loitering  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
The  man  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
a  straw  in  his  mouth,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
a  mere  idler;  but  as  his  eyes  met  Clement's 
he  winked.  He  did  so  more  than  once. 
Then  with  an  almost  imperceptible  ges- 
ture of  the  head  he  lounged  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  inn  yard. 

Clement  doubted  if  anything  was 
meant,  but  grasping  at  every  chance  he 
hurried  out  and  found  the  man  standing 
in  the  yard,  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets, 
the  straw  in  his  mouth.  He  was  staring 
at  an  object,  which  to  judge  from  his 
aspect,  could  have  no  possible  interest  for 
him — a  pump.  "Do  you  want  me?" 
Clement  asked. 

"Mebbe,  mister.  Di;  you  see  that 
stable?" 

"Well?" 

"D'you  go  in  there  and  I'll— mebbe 
I'll  join  you." 

But  Clement  was  suspicious.  "I  am  , 
UOt  going  out  of  sight  of  the  street,"  he  ' 
said.  j 

"Lord!"  contemptuously.     "Your  man's 
gone  these  six  hours*.     He's  many  a  mile   ' 
on  by  now!    You  come  into  the  stable." 

The  fellow's  appearance  did  not  com-  < 
mend  him.  He  was  blear-eyed,  and  ' 
under-sized,  wearing  a  mangy  rabbit  j 
skin  waist-coat  and  no  coat.  He  had  the  | 
air  of  a  postboy  run  to  seed.  Still  Clement  '^ 
thought  it  better  to  go  with  him,  and  in 
the  stable,  "Be  you  the  gent  that  offered  . 
five  pounds?"  the  man  asked,  turning  ,j 
upon  him. 

"I  am." 

"Then  fork  out,  squire.  Open  your 
purse,  and  I'll  open  my  mouth." 

"If  you'll  come  with  me  to  the  con- 
stable— " 

"Not  I.  I  ben't  sharing  with  no  con- 
stable.    That  is  flat." 

"Well,  what  do  you  know?"  Clement 
asked. 

"What  you  want  to  know.  Howsum- 
dever,  if  you'll  give  me  your  word  you'll 
act  the  gentleman?" 

"Who  are  you,  my  lad?" 

"Ostler  at  the  Barley  Sheaf  in  Malt- 
house  Lane.  You're  on?  Right.  I  see 
you're  a  gentleman.  Well,  your  chap 
come  in  'bout  eleven  last  night  on  a 
empty  dray  from  Chester.  He  had , 
four  sacks  of  corn  with  him." 

"Oh,  but  that  can't  be  the  man  I  want!" 
Clement  exclaimed,  his  face  falling.  ;. 
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"You  listen,  mister.  He  had  four 
sacks  of  corn  with  him  and  waggoner, 
he'd  bargained  to  carry  him  to  Manchester. 
But  they  had  quarrelled,  and  t'other 
chucked  off  his  sacks  in  our  yard,  and 
there  was  pretty  nigh  a  fight.  Waggoner 
he  went  off  and  left  him  cursing,  and  he 
offered  me  a  shilling  to  find  him  a  lift  to 
Manchester  first  thing  i'  the  morning. 
'Bout  daylight  there  come  in  a  hay  cart, 
but  driver  'd  only  take  the  man  and  not 
the  forage.  Howsumdever  he  said  at 
last  he'd  take  one  sack,  and  your  chap 
up  and  asked  me  would  I  take  care  of 
t'other  three  till  he  sent  for  'em.  I  see 
he  was  mighty  keen  to  get  on,  and  I  sez 
no,  sez  I,  but  I'll  buy  'em  cheap.  Right, 
sez  he,  and  surprising  little  bones  about 
it;_  and  lets  me  have  'em  cheap!  So 
thinks  I,  who's  this  as  chucks  away 
money,  and  as  he  climbed  up  I  managed 
to  knock  off  his  tile  and  see  his  eye  was 
painted,  and  he  the  very  spit  of  your 
bill!  I'd  half  a  mind  to  stop  him,  but  he 
was  over-weight  for  me — I'm  a  little 
chap — and  I  let  him  go."  He  added 
some  details  that  satisfied  Clement  that 
the  traveller  was  really  Thomas. 

"Did  you  hear  where  he  was  going  to  in 
Manchester?" 

"Five  pound,  mister!"  The  man  held 
out  his  grimy  paw. 

Clement  did  not  like  the  cunning  in  the 
bleary  eyes,  but  he  had  gone  so  far  that 
he  could  hardly  draw  back.  He  counted 
out  four  one-pound  notfe=.  "Now  then?" 
he  said,  showing  the  fifth,  but  keeping  a 
firm  hold  on  it. 

"The  lad  that  took  him  is  Jerry  Stott 
of  the  Apple  Inn  in  Fennel  Street.  You  go 
to  him,  mister.    One  of  these  will  do  it." 

Clement  gave  him  the  other  note.  'He 
didn't  tell  you  where  he  was  going?"  he 
asked. 

"He  very  partic'lar  did  not.  But  I'm 
thinking  you'll  net  him  at  Jerry's.  Do 
you  take  one  of  Nadin's  boys.  He's  a 
desperate-looking  chap.  He  gave  you 
that  punch  in  the  face  I  guess?"  with 
interest. 

"He  did." 

"Ah.  well,  you  marked  him.  But  you 
get  one  of  Nadin's  boys.  You'll  not 
take  him  easy." 

CHAPTER  XVII 

CLEMENT  did  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  An  hour  later  he  was 
rattling  over  the  stony  pavements  and 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  busy 
town,  that  had  grown  in  a  short  hundred 
years  from  something  that  was  little  more 
than  a  village  to  be  the  second  centre  of 
wealth  and  population,  of  poverty  and 
crime  within  the  seas ;  a  centre  on  which  the 
eye  of  Government  rested  with  unwinking 
vigilance,  for  unrepresented  in  Parliament 
and  with  half  of  its  citizens  deprived  of 
civic  rights — since  half  were  Nonconform- 
ists— it  was  at  this  time  the  focus  of  all  the 
discontent  in  the  country.  There,  if 
anywhere,  flourished  the  agitation  against 
the  Test  Acts  and  the  mavement  for 
Reform.  Thence  had  started  the  famou.<! 
Blanketeers,  there  six  years  before  had 
taken  place  the  Peterloo  massacre,  thence, 
as  by  the  million  filaments  of  some  great 
web,  was  roused  or  calmed  the  vast 
industrial  world  of  Lancashire.  The  thun- 
der of  the  power-loom  that  had  created  it, 
the  roar  of  the  laden  drays  that  shook  it, 
deafened  the  wondering  stranger;  but 
more  formidable  and  momentous  than 
either,  had  he  known  it,  was  the  half- 
heard  murmur  of  an  under-world,  striving 
to  be  free. 

Clement  had  never  visited  the  cotton 
town  before,  and  on  a  more  commonplace 
errand  he  might  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  daunted  by  a  turmoil  and  bustle  as 
unwonted  as  it  was  uncongenial.  But 
with  his  mind  set  on  one  thing,  he  heeded 
his  surroundings  only  as  they  threatened 
to  baulk  his  aim  and  he  had  himself 
driven  directly  to  the  Police  Office,  over 
which  the  notorious  Nadin  had  so  lately 
presided,  that  for  most  people,  it  still 
went  by  his  name.  Fearless,  resolute,  and 
not  too  scrupulous,  the  man  had  through 
twenty  troublous  years  combated,  and 
in  the  main  quelled,  the  forces  alike  of 
disorder  and  of  liberty;  and  before 
London  had  yet  acquired  an  efficient 
police,  he  had  gathered  round  him  a  body 
of  men  equal  at  least  to  the  Bow  Street 
Runners.  He  had  passed,  but  his 
methods  survived;  and  half  an  hour 
after  Clement  had  entered  the  office  he 
issued  from  it  accompanied  by  a  hard- 
bitten, sharp-eyed  man  in  a  tall  beaver 
hat  and  a  long  wide-skirted  coat. 


"The  Apple  Tree?  Umph!  The  Apple 
Tree's  on  the  square,"  he  informed 
Clement.  "And  Jerry  Stott?  No  harm 
in  him,  sir,  either.  He'll  speak  when  he 
sees  me." 

"You  don't  think  we  need  another 
man?" 

"There's  one  following.  No  use  to  go 
in  a  bunch.  He'll  watch  the  front,  and 
we'll  go  in  by  the  yard.  Got  a  barker, 
sir?" 

"Yes." 

'"Fraid  so.  Well,  don't  use  it— show 
it  if  you  like.  Law's  law,  and  a  live  dog's 
worth  more  than  its  hide.  Ay,  that's 
Chetham's.  Queer  old  place,  and — here 
we  are,"  as  they  turned  off  Long  Mill 
Gate,  and  entered  the  yard  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house,  over  the  door  of  which" 
hung  the  sign  of  an  apple-tree.  The 
place  was  quiet,  in  comparison  with  the 
street  they  had  left,  and  "Here's  Jerry," 
the  officer  added,  as  they  espied  a  young 
fellow,  who  in  a  corner  of  the  enclosure 
was  striving  to  raise  to  his  shoulder  a 
truss  of  hay  much  larger  than  himself. 
He  ceased  his  efforts  when  he  saw  them 
and  his  face  fell. 

"We  want  a  word  with  you,  Jefry," 
said  the  cff'ter. 

The  man  eyed  them  with  di.smay.  "I 
never  thout  'at  he'd  come  to  thee,"  he 
said. 

"The  chap  you  brought  in  this  morning?" 

"Ay,  sure." 

"Happen  yes  and  happen  no,"  the 
policeman  replied.     "What's  it  all  about?" 

"If  he  says  I  took  his'  eauts  he  be  a 
leear.  I  wurna  wi'  the  sack,  not  to  say 
alone  'at  is,  not  five  minutes,  and  yo' 
may  look  at  t'  sack  and  see  all's  theer  as 
ever  was!  Never  a  handfu'  missing,  tho' 
the  chap  he  cursed  and  swore  an'  took 
on  the  mout  ha'  been  eauts  o'  gowd'!  He's 
a  leear  iv  he  says  I  tetched  'em,  but  I 
never  thout  he'd  t'  brass  to  come  to  thee." 

"Why  not,  lad?" 

"'Cause  i'  the  end  he  let  up  and  steared 
at  t'  sack  leek  a  steck  pig,  and  then  he  fell  a 
shriking  i'  worse  shap  than  ever,  and  away 
he  goes  as  iv  a  dor  Iiad  bit  him  and  down 
t'  Long  Gate  hell  for  leather!" 

"yVhich  way?  I  see,  did  he  take  the 
oats?" 

"Not  he,  nor  t'  bag.  An  after  mekking 
setch  a  din  about  his  eauts!  I  war  no  wi' 
'em  five  minutes." 

The  officer  decHned  to  commit  himself. 
"Let  us  see  them,"  he  ?aid. 

JERRY  turned  towarf's  a  tumble-down, 
black  and  white  buil  ing  at  the  rear  of 
the  yard,  with  lattice  work  in  its  crazy 
windows  and  an  old  date  over  the  door. 
They  followed  him  up  a  ladder  and  into  a 
loft,  where  were  a  frowsy  bed  or  two, 
some  old  pack-saddles,  and  two  or  three 
stools  made  out  of  casks  sawn  in  two.  On 
the  floor  in  one  place  lay  a  heap  of  oats 
trampled  this  way  and  that  and  beside 
the  heap  an  empty  sack.  The  officer 
picked  up  the  sack  and  examined  it. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?"  Clement 
asked. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
Here,  you,  Jerry,  fetch  me  a  corn  measure!" 
And  when  he  had  thus  rid  them  of  the  lad, 
"He  may  be  carrying  out  orders  and 
telling  a  flash  tale  to  put  us  off.  Or  he 
may  be  telling  the  truth,  and  in  that  ease 
it  looks  as  if  someone  had  been  a  mite 
brighter  than  your  man  and  cleared  his 
stuff." 

"But  which  is  it?" 

"Ah!  Just  so.  I'd  like  to  know," 
shaking  his  head.  "Yes,  Jerry,  measure 
it  back  into  the  sack.  How  much  is 
there?" 

The  lad  began  to  gather  up  the  oats  and 
replace  them  in  the  bag,  while  the  two 
men  looked  on,  perplexed  and  undecided. 
Suddenly  Clement  stoc^jed — a  scrap  of 
cord,  doubtless  the  cord  that  had  tied  the 
neck  of  the  sack,  had  caught  his  eye.  He 
picked  it  up,  looked  at  it,  then  with  a 
word,  he  handed  it  to  the  officer.  "I 
think  that  settles  it,"  he  said,  his' eyes 
shining.  There  was  a  tiny  twist  of 
straw  plait,  like  a  rosette  knotted  about 
the  cord  and  still  adhering  to  it. 

Nadin's  man  looked  at  the  plait  and 
for  a  moment  did  not  understand.  Then 
his  face  cleared.  "By  Joseph!  You're 
right,  sir!"  he  exclaimed,  and  .slapped  his 
thigh.  "And  sharp,  sharp  too.  You'd 
ought  to  be  one  of  us!  That  settles  it, 
it's  the  back-track  we've  to  look  to,  but 
I'll  take  no  chances."  And  turning  to 
the  lad  and  addressing  him  in  his  harshest 
voice,  "See  here,  in  an  hour  we  shall  know 
if  you've  told  us  the  truth.     If  you've 
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CRUSH 

TN  tempting  fragrance,  delightful  flavor,  and  cooling 
J-  refreshment,  the  famous  "Crushes" — Orange, 
Lemon,  and  Lime — are  without  equal.  Quality, 
purity  and  deliciousness  have  made  these  the  most 
demanded  fruit  flavored  drinks  in  the  world. 


The  "-Crushes"  are 
blends  of  Fruit  Oils  and 
Fruit  Juices  from  oranges, 
lemons,  or  limes,  pure 
cane  sugar,  certified  color, 
carbonated  water  and  cit- 
ric acid  (natural  acid  of 
citrus  fruits.) 

In  your  home  these 
"Crushes"  provide  re- 
freshment in  its  most 
charming  form.  For  family 


meals  and  for  entertaining 
they  are  ideal.  Great  for 
outing  trips. 

Orange -Crush,  Lemon- 
Crush  and  Lime -Crush 
are  bottled  in  up-to-date 
bottling  plants  throughout 
Canada.  They  are  sold  by 
leading  dealers  in  bottled 
beverages;  also  served  at 
fountains. 


Orange  Crush  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 

Parent  Company:  Orange  Crush  Co.,  Plant  and  Laboratory,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
English  address,  47  Gt.  Tower  St..  London.  E.  C.  3 


of  iron  garters  for  you.  So  if  you've 
aught  to  add,  out  with  it!  It's  your  last 
chance,  .lerry  Stott." 

But  the  fad  protested  that  he'd  told 
all  the  truth.  It  had  happened  just  as 
he  had  told  them. 

The  officer  turned  to  Clement.  "I 
think  he's  on  the  square,"  he  said,  "but 
I'll  have  him  watched."  And  he  led  the 
way  down  the  ladder.  When  they  reach- 
ed the  street,  he  stepped  out  smartly 
making  nothing  of  the  crowd  and  bustle, 
the  lumbering  drays  and  over-hanging 
cranes  through  which  they  had  to  thread 
their  way.  "We'll  catch  the  Altringham 
stage  at  the  Cross  if  we're  sharp,"  he 
said.  "It'll  be  quicker  than  getting  out  a 
po'chay  and  a  lot  cheaper." 

They  caught  the  stage,  and  alighted  in 
Altringham  before  five.  A  walk  of  as 
many  minutes  brought  them  to  the 
Barley  Sheaf,  a  waggoners'  house  at  the 
comer  of  a  lane  in  the  poorest  part  of  the 
town.  The  ostler  from  whom  Clement 
had  parted  so  lately,  stood  leaning  against 
a  post  at  the  entrance  to  the  yard,  his 
hands  still  in  his  pockets  and  the  straw 
still  in  his  mouth.  When  he  saw  them  a 
grin  broke  up  his  ugly  face.  "He've  been 
here,"  he  cried,  "but,"  triumphantly, 
"I've  routed  him.  Mister!  I  sent  him  all 
ways!" 

THE     OFFICER    did     not     respond. 
"Why    the    devil     didn't    you    seize 
him?"  he  growled. 

"What,  me?  And  him  double  my 
size?  And  a  desperate  villain?  'Deed, 
I'd  to  save  my  skin,  mister,  and  only  yon 
lad  and  a  couple  of  children  in  the  yard 
when  he  come.  I  see  him  first,  speaking 
a  look  round  this  yere  post,  and  thinks  I, 
it'll  be  a  knife  in  the  back  or  a  punch  in 
the  face  for  me  if  he's  heard  I've  rapped. 
So,  first's  better  than  last,  thinks  I,  and 
seeing  as  he  hung  back  I  up  to  him  bold  as 
brass  but  with  one  eye  on  the  lad  too,  an 
sez  I,  'Can  you  read?'  sez  I.  He  looked 
at  me  s'if  he'd  have  m.v  blood,  but  there 
was  the  lad  and  the  childer  a-staring,  so, 
'Ay,  I  can,'  sez  he,  'and  can  read  you 
you  thieving  villian!'  'Well,  if  you  can 
read,  read  that,' sez  I,  and  pointed  to  a 
bill  aswas  posted  on  the  gate.  'I  can't' 
sez  I  'and  happen  you  can  tell  me  what 
'tis  all  about.'  He  looks,  and  he  sees 
'tis  the  bill  about  he,  and  painting  him  to 
the  life.  Anyways  he  turns  the  colour  o' 
whey  and  he  gives  me  a  look  as  if  he'd  cut 
out  my  innards,  but  he  sees  it's  no  good 
for  there  was  the  lad  and  the  childer.  and 
he  slinks  off.  Ay,  I  routed  him,  I  did, 
little  as  I  be,  mister!" 

"Right!"    said    Nadin's    man.     "And  . 
now  do  you  show  us  the  sack  as  you 
changed  for  his." 

The  man's  face  fell  amazingly,  but 
Clement  noted  that  he  looked  surprised 
rather  than  frightened.  "Eh?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Lord  now,  who  told  you, 
mister?    He  didn't  know." 

"Never  mind  who  told  us.  We  know, 
and  that's  enough.  There  was  a  twist  o' 
plait  round  the  cord?" 

"There  tvere." 

"You  said  nothing  about  it  before.  But 
out  with  it  now,  and  do  you  take  care,  my 
lad." 

.  ''Say  nothing?"  the  man  replied. 
Well,  who  axed  me?  Exchange  is  no 
robbery  and  I  ain't  afeard.  'Twas  just 
this  way.  He  sold  me  three  sacks  's  I 
told  you,  Squire,  and  I  was  hauling  'em 
off  to  stable,  when  'Not  that  one!'  says 
he  sharp.  So  then  I  looked  at  t'one  he 
was  so  set  on  keeping,  and  when  his  back 
was  tamed  I  hefted  it  sly-like,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  a  good  bit  heavier  than 
t'others.  Then  I  spied  the  bit  o'  plait 
about  the  cord,  and  thinks  I,  being  no 
fule,  'tis  a  mark.  And  when  he  went  in 
for  a  squib  o'  cordial  we'  .Jerry  Stott  I 
shifted  t'  mark  to  another  sack  an  kep 
that  sack,  and  off  he  goes  and  he  none  the 
wiser,  and  no  harm  done.  Exchange  is 
no  robbery  and  you  can't  do  nowt  to  me 
for  that." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  officer 
darkly.      "Let  us  .see  the  sack." 

"You're  not  agoing — " 

"Do  you  hear?  Jump,  unless  you 
want  to  get  into  trouble.  You  shew  us 
that  sack  and  be  quick  about  it." 

Grumbling,  but  not  daring  to  refuse 
the  old  man  led  the  way  into  the  stables 
and  there  in  an  empty  stall  the  three 
sacks  stood  upright.  "Which  is  the  one 
you  filched?"  asked  the  man  from 
Manchester. 

Reluctantly  the  ostler  pointed  it  out. 
"Then  you  get  me  a  horse-cloth." 


"You're  not  going — well,  a  wilful  man 
must  have  his  way.  Will  that  serve  you'.' 
But  if  my  oauts  is  spilled  and  spiled — " 

NADIN'S  man  paid  no  heed  to  his 
remonstrance,  but  in  a  trice  cut  the 
cord  ffhat  tied  the  sack's  mouth,  tipped  it 
on  its  side,  and  let  the  grain  pour  out  in  a 
golden  stream. 

A  golden  stream  it  proved  to  be,  for  in 
a  twinkling  something  sparkled  amid  the 
corn  and  here  and  there  a  sovereign 
glittered.  To  Clement  and  the  officer, 
who  had  read  the  riddle,  this  was  no 
great  surprise  though  they  viewed  it  with 
smiling  satisfaction.  But  the  old  man 
struck  dumb  by  the  sight  of  the  treasure 
that  had  been  for  a  time  in  his  power 
tufned  a  dirty  white.  He  stood  gazing 
at  the  vision  of  wealth,  greed  in  his  eyes, 
his  hands  working  convulsively;  and 
presently  in  a  choked  voice  "Oh,  Lord, 
Oh,  Lord!"  he  muttered.  "You'll  not 
take  fall!  You'll  not  take  fall!  It  war 
mine.     I  bought  it." 

"You  came  nigh  to  buying  a  pair  o' 
bracelets,"  the  officer  replied  grimly. 
"You  with  stolen  property  in  your 
possession  to  talk  o'— Thank  your  stars 
your  neck's  not  to  answer  for  it!  No,  we 
don't  need  your  help.  You  sheer  off. 
We  can  count  it  without  you.  You've 
done  pretty  well  as  it  is.  Sheer  off  unless 
you  want  the  handcuffs  on  you!" 

The  old  hostler  went:  measuring  the 
five  pounds  which  he  had  made  by  the 
treasure  he  had  lost,  and  finding  no 
comfort  in  the  possession  of  that  which 
only  an  hour  before  had  been  a  fortune 
to  gloat  over.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  He  had  to  swallow  his  rage.  The 
officer  called  after  him  to  bring  a  sieve.  He 
brought  it  sullenly,  and  his  part  was  done- 
All  that  was  left  to  him  was  a  vision  of 
gold  that  grew  more  dazzling  with  each 
telling  of  the  tale.  And  very,  very  often 
he  told  it. 

When  he  was  gone  they  gathered  up  the 
oats  and  riddled  them  through  the  sieve 
and  recovered  four,  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.  Thomas  had  taken  a  mere 
handful  for  his  spending.  As  Clement 
counted  it  sovereign  by  sovereign  into  a 
knotted  handkerchief  which  the  other 
held,  he,  too,  gloated  over  it,  for  it  spelled 
success.  But  the  money  reckoned  and 
the  handkerchief  knotted  up,  "And 
now  for  the  man,"  he  said. 

But  Nadin's  man  shook  his  head. 
"We'd  be  weeks  and  not  get  him,"  he 
said.  "You'd  best  leave  him  to  us,  sir. 
We'll  bill  him  in  Manchester  and  make 
the  flash  kens  too  hot  for  him.  But 
there's  no  knowing  which  way  he'll  turn. 
May  be  to  Liverpool,  or  as  like  as  not 
back  to  Aldersbury.  Chaps  like  him  are 
pigeons  for  homing.  Back  they  go 
though  they  know  they'll  be  taken." 

In  the  end  Clement  decided  to  stand 
content,  and  having  given  his  assistant  a 
liberal  fee  he  took  his  seat  next-  morning 
on  the  Victory  coach,  travelling  by 
Chester  to  Aldersbury.  He  was  not 
vain,  but  it  was  with  some  exultation 
that  he  began  his  journey;  that  he 
faced  again  the  free-blowing  winds  and 
the  open  pastures,  heard  the  cheery  notes 
of  the  horn,  and  viewed  the  old-fashioned 
market-places  and  roistering  inns,  some 
of  which  he  had  passed  three  days  before. 
He  had  not  failed.  He  had  done  some- 
thing; and  he  thought  of  Jos  and  he 
thought  of  the  Squire,  and  he  thanked 
Providence  that  had  put  it  in  his  power 
to  turn  tables  on  the  old  man.  Surely 
after  what  he  had  done  the  Squire  must 
consider  him.  Surely  after  services  so 
notable — and  Lord,  what  luck  he  had  had 
— the  Squire  would  be  willing  to  listen  to 
him?  He  recalled  the  desperate  struggle 
in  the  road,  and  the  old  man's  "At  him, 
good  lad!  At  him!"  and  he  thought  of 
the  sum — no  small  sum  and  the  old  man 
was  avaricious — which  his  promptness 
had  recovered;  and  his  hopes  ran  high. 

OF  COURSE  there  was  another  side, 
to  it.  The  Squire  might  not  recover 
and  then — but  he  refused  to  dwell  on 
that  contingency.  No,  the  Squire  must 
recover,  must  receive  and  recognize  and 
reward'  him,  must  own  that  after  all  he 
was  something  better  than  a  clerk  or  a 
shop-boy.  And  all  things  would  be  well, 
all  roads  be  made  smooth,  all  difficulties 
be  cleared  away.  And  in  time  he  and  Jos 
— his    eyes    shone. 

Of  course  in  the  elation  of  the  hour 
his  fancy  ran  riot.  Of  course,  flushed 
by  success,  he  ignored  facts  which  he 
would  have  been  wiser  to  remember,  and 
over-leapt  obstacles  that  were  not  small. 
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Coated  with 
Peppermint  Candy 

Half  the  joy  of  dainty  Adams 
Chiclets  is  in  the  tempting  candy- 
coating,  rich  with  sparkling  flavor. 

Peppermint  Chiclets,  (in  the  yellow 
cardboard  packet) — as  refreshing  as  a 
spring  morning,  [putting  snap  and 
tingle  in  the  day's  work  or  play. 

All  Adams  Chiclets  are]  "Really 
Delightful"— and  beneficial  to  nerves, 
digestion  and  teeth.  Just  choose  your 
favorite  flavor — Peppermint,  Spear- 
mint, or  Tutti-Frutti — at  almost  any 
store. 

10  Chiclets  ^for  5c.,  in  cardboard 
packets. 
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How  I  Earn  $15  to  $25 
a  Week  in  my  Spare  Time 


Writing  Show  Cards  at  Home 
by     William     S.     Coulthard 

I  needed  money  !  But  I  had  a  lut  ot  tinie  on 
my  hands  in  the  evenings,  Saturday  afte.-hoons, 
^tc. — for  I  had  no  'hobby — and  besides  m:  ex- 
l«nses  had  been  mounting  fast— so  you  ^  will 
see  the  receptive  mooi  I  was  in  when  I  saw 
your  little  ad.,  "MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME." 
I  sent  for  your  free  booklet. 
I   i-ead  it. 

Your  plan  looked  good  to  me  -your  guar- 
antee so  liberal — and  on  investigation  I  found 
you  were  reliable,  so  I  accepted  your  offer.  If 
others  could  make  money  hy  your  plan,  I  could. 
That  was  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Now  I  am  earning  $15.00  to  $25.00  a  week, 
eadh  week,  writing  show  cards  in  my  spare 
time.  In  addition  to  this,  1  sti'U  hold  my 
regular  job,  and  my  salary  has  i>een  increased 
there  too.  I  believe  my  spare  time  work  has 
made  me  better  satisfied  with  life,  and  so 
I'm   doing   my   regular   work   better. 

I  have  been  offered  positions  writing  show 
cards,  but  I  am  not  interested,  as  my  present 
position  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  glad  I  enrolled  in  your  school — my 
spare  time  money  is  exceedingly  attractive.  Be- 
sides, I  find  show  card  writing  an  interesting 
occupation  that  fills  in  those  evening  hours 
that  ufeed  to  drag  so.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a 
hobby  now  with  me — and  a  profitable  one,  as 
you  can  well  imagine.  Only  last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  check  from  your  school  for  $70.00  for 
work  done  over  the  last  three  weeks.  Of  course, 
you'd  have  paid  me  regularly  each  week  if  I'd 
bothered  about  it,  but  I  was  too  Tjusy  to  tell 
you  the  amount  of  work   I'd   finished. 

There  are  times,  however,  tJhat  I  feel  show 
card  writing  by  your  simple  mctiod  is  almost 
too  good  a  thing — that's  when  I  have  so  many 
orders  ahead  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
finish    them — and    have    to    turn    down    work. 

Your  system  of  supplying  work  to  your 
students  has  certainly  helped  me,  hut  Eom&- 
times  you  send  too  much — I'm  only  working 
at  it  in  my  spare  time,  you  know.  Please 
note  this,  and  don't  try  to  overload  me  so  much. 
By  the  way,  I  think  you'll  be  interested  to 
know  that  previous  to  enrolling  in  your  scho<*l 
I  had  never  tried  my  hand  at  any  work  of 
this  nature. 

I'm  glad  to  thank  you  for  what  you've  done 
for  me — and  you  can  certainly  use  my  name 
and  tell  prospective  students,  for  I  feel  I'll  be 
doing  any  one  a  real  good  turn  if  I  can  help 
bhem  get  started  in  this  profitable  work. 
Yours    sincerely, 

WM.    S.    COUUTKARD. 

NOTK;— The  above  Is  the  story  of  Mr.  Coulthard. 
It  tells  of  facta,  for  Show  Card  writing  offers  a  mar- 
velioua  opportunity  to  both  men  and  women,  either 
for  spare  time  or  full  time  work.  What  Mr.  Coulthard 
ha.-i  done  and  is  doing,  you  can  do.  Colbran,  Dusen- 
lifrr.v,  VVendt.  Blade.  Poulson.  Charles,  Wright.  Bab- 
iticau  and  many  other  men  have  proven  it  Mrs 
Lltlierdale,  Mrs.  Lush,  Mre.  Le  Molne  and  dozens 
of  housewives  have  added  to  the  family  Income  hi 
tliB  way.  Girls  like  Misses  MacDonald,  Clegg,  Bor- 
'Ireau  and  Hoyle  are  but  a  few  of  those  who  liave 
bettered  their  positions  in  this  pleasant  way  All 
the,5e  owe  their  success  to  the  American  Show  Card 
Srhool  method  of  training— the  old-established  school 
which   ha-s  trained   hundreds   to   make  money   in    SHOW 

The  American  Show  Card  School  will  gladly  send 
.vou  full  particulars  it  you  but  send  your  name  and 
a'lilre.ss  to  them.     Use  this  Coupon. 

TEAR    OFF  [HERE   AND   MAIL   TODAY. 

American   Show   Card  School,  I 

I  120  Ryrie  Bldg.,  . 

Toronto,    Ont.  I 

I         Send    me    your    Free    Booklet    on    Shovf  I 

Card    Writing,    and    show    mc    how    I    can  ' 

make  money  at  home — without  canvassing  I 
I     or    soliciting.      It    is    understood    that    this 

idaces  me  under  no  obligation  of  any  kind.  I 

Name I 

I  (Print  your  name  plainly.)  I 

j     Address ,  I 

(In    full) 

I     Province    ■ 


A  little  thought  would  have  taught  him 
that  the  Squire  wa.s  not  the  man  to 
(change  his  views  in  an  hour,  or  to  swallow 
the  prejudices  of  a  life-time  because  a 
young  chap  hatl  (lone  him  a  service. 
To  be  beholden  to  a  man,  and  togivehini, 
however  ineligible  he  may  be,  your 
daughter,  are  things  far  apart. 

And  this  Clement  should  have  seen, 
and  in  cooler  moments  would  have  seen. 
But  he  was  young  and  in  love  and  he  had 
done  something:  and  the  sun  shone  and 
the  air  was  sweet,  and  if,  as  the  coach, 
the  leaders  cantering,  swung  gaily  up  the 
F'oreeate  between  School  and  Castle,  his 
heart  beat  high  and  he  already  foresaw  a 
triumphant  i.ssue,  who  shall  blame  him? 
At  any  rate  his  case  was  altered,  and  in 
comparison  with  his  position  a  few  days 
before,  he  stood  well. 

Fie  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Lion  and 
by  a  coincidence  which  was  to  have  its 
consequences  the  first  person  he  met  as 
he  hurried  along  the  High  Street  was 
Arthur  Bourdillon.  "Hallo!"  Arthur 
cried,  his  face  lighting  up.  "Back  already, 
man?     Have  you  done   anything?" 

"I've  got  the  money,"  Clement  waved 
the  small  bag  he  carried. 

"And  Thomas?" 

"No.  he  gave  us  the  slip  for  the  time, 
worse  Inck!  But  I've  got  the  money 
except  a  dozen  pounds  or  so." 

""The  deuce  you  have!"  the  other 
answered — and  it  was  not  quite  clear 
whether  he  were  pleased  or  not.  "How 
did  you  do  it?  Tell  us  all  about  it?"  he 
drew  Clement  aside  on  to  some  steps  at  the 
foot  of  St.  Juliana's  Church. 

Clement  ran  briefly  over  his  adventures. 
When  he  had  done,  "Deuced  sharp  of 
you,  begad."  Arthur  exclaimed.  "Devil- 
ish sharp,  I  must  say!  And  now  if  you'll 
hand  over  I'll  take  it  out  to  Garth.  I  am 
on  my  way  there  now,  just  starting  and  I 
haven't  a  moment  to  spare.  If  you'll 
hand  over — " 

But  Clement  made  no  move  to  hand 
over.    Instead  "How  is  he?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  pretty  bad." 

"Will  he  get  over  it?" 

"Farmer  thinks  so.  But  there's  no 
hope  for  the  eye,  and  he  doubts  about 
the  other  eye.  He's  not  to  use  it  for 
six  weeks  at  least." 

"He's  in  bed?"  " 

"Lord,  yes,  and  will  be  in  bed  for 
heaven  knows  how  long — if  he  ever  gets 
up  from  it.  Whv,  man,  he's  had  the  deuce 
of  a  shake.  The  wonder  is  that  he's 
alive  and  it's  long  odds  that  he'll  never 
be  the  same  man  again.  Farmer  can't 
think  why,  at  his  age,  he  did  not  have  a 
stroke  there  and  then." 

"That's  bad,"  Clement  said  gravely. 
"And  how  is — "he  was  going  to  enquire 
after  Miss  Griffin,  but  Arthur  broke 
in  on  him. 

"Ask  the  rest  another  time,"  he  said. 
"I  can't  stay  now.  I'm  taking  out 
things  that  are  wanted  in  a  hurry  and  the 
curricle  is  waiting  for  me.  This  is  the 
first  day  I've  been  in  the  town  or  left  the 
house,  for  there's  no  one  there  to  do  any- 
thing except  my  cousin  and  the  old 
Peahen.  So  hand  over,  old  chap,  and 
I'll  take  the  stuff  out.  It  will  do  the  old 
man  more  good  than  all  the  doctor's 
medicine." 

CLEMENT  hesitated.  If  he  had  not 
been  carrying  the  money  in  his  hand 
he  might  have  made  some  excuse.  He 
might  at  any  rate  have  delayed  the  act. 
But  the  money  was  not  his,  he  could  give 
no  rea.son  for  taking  it  to  the  bank,  and 
he  had  not  that  hardness  of  fibre,  that 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others  which 
was  called  for  if  he  was  to  say  boldly 
that  it  was  he  who  had  recovered  the 
money  and  that  he  preferred  to  hand  it 
over  himself.  Still  he  did  hesitate, 
Fomething  telling  him  that  the  demand 
was  unreasonable,  and  might  have  con- 
sequences if  he  complied  with  it.  Then 
Arthur's  coolness,  his  assumption  that 
what  he  proposed  was  the  natural  course 


did  its  work.     Clement  handed' over  the 

"Right,"  Arthur  weighed  it  in  his  hand. 
"You  counted  it,  I  suppose?  Four 
hundred    and    thirty,    or    thereabouts? 

"That's  it,"  Clement  spoke  heavily. 

"Good!     See     you     soon.     Good-V)ye! 
And  well  pleased  with  himself,  chuckling  a 
little  -for  the    other's    discomfiture    had 
ncit  escaped  him-Arthur  hurried  away. 

And  Clement  went  his  way.  But  re- 
ality had  touched  his  golden  dreams, 
and  they  had  melted.  The  sun  still 
shone,  but  it  did  not  shine  for  him,  and 
he  no  longer  walked  with  his  head  in  the 
air.  It  was  not  only  that,  by  resigning 
the  money  and  entrusting  its  return  to 
another,  he  had  lost  the  advantage  on 
which  he  had  counted.  But  he  had  been 
worsted.  He  had  failed,  in  the  contest 
of  wits  and  wills,  and,  abuse  his  ill-luck  as 
he  might,  he  owed  the  failure  to  himself — 
to  his  own  weakness.     He  saw  it. 

It  was  possible,  of  course,  that  Arthur 
had  acted  in  pure  innocence,  and  only 
taken  the  step  that  occurred  to  him  at 
the  moment  as  the  right  step.  But 
Clement  doubted  this,  and  he  doubted  it 
more,  the  longer  he  thought  of  it.  He 
fancied  that  he  recognized  a  thing  which 
had  happened  before,  and  that  this  was 
not  the  only  time  that  Arthur  had  taken 
the  upper  hand  with  him  and  jockeyed 
him  into  the  worst  position.  As  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Bank,  his 
self-confidence  fell  from  him,  he  felt 
himself  slip  into  the  old  atmosphere, 
he  became  once  more  the  inefficient. 

NOR  WAS  it  any  comfort  to  him  that 
his  father  saw  the  matter  in  the  same 
light,  and  after  listening  with  an  apprecia- 
tive face  and  some  surprise  to  his  earlier 
adventures,  made  no  effort  to  hide  the 
chagrin  that  he  felt  at  the    denouement. 

"But  why — why  in  the  world  did  you 
do  that?"  he  exclaimed.  "Give  up  the 
money  after  you  had  done  the  work? 
And  to  Bourdillon  who  had  no  more 
right  to  it  than  you  had?  Good  heavens, 
lad,  it  was  the  act  of  a  fool!  I'd  not  be 
surprised  if  old  Griffin  never  heard  your 
name  in  connection  with  it!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  Arthur—" 

"Well,  I  do."  The  banker  was  vexed. 
"It's  clear  that  Arthur  is  a  deal  sharper 
than  you.  As  for  the  Squire,  I  hear 
that  he  is  only  half-conscious,  and  what 
he  hears,  if  he  ever  hears  the  tale  at  all. 
will  make  little  impression  on  him.  Now 
if  he  had  seen  you,  and  you'd  handed 
over  the  money — if  he  had  seen  you, 
then  the  Bank  and  you  would  have  got 
the  credit." 

"Still  Clem  did  recover  it,"  Betty  said 
stoutly. 

"Ay,  but  who  will  ever  know  that  he 
did?" 

"Still  he  did,  and  I  believe  that  he'll 
get  a  message  from  Garth  to-morrow. 
Now,  see  if  you  don't,  Clem.  Or  the  next 
day." 

But  no  message  came  on  the  morrow, 
or  on  the  next  day.  No  message  came 
at  all;  and  though  it  was  possible  to 
attribute  this  to  the  Squire's  condition — 
for  he  was  reported  to  be  very  ill — and 
Clement  did  his  best  to  attribute  it  to 
that  and  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  the  tide 
of  time  wears  away  even  hope,  and 
presently  he  began  to  see  that  he  had 
built  on  the  sand. 

.^t  any  rate  no  message  and  no  ack- 
nowledgement came,  unless  a  perfunctory 
word  dropped  by  Arthur  counted  as  such. 
And  Clement  had  soon  to  recognize  that 
what  he  had  done,  he  might  as  well,  for 
any  good  it  was  likely  to  do  him,  have 
left  undone.  His  father,  who  had  no 
thought  of  anything  but  his  son's  credit, 
and  judged  that  he  had  failed  at  the 
critical  moment,  was  merely  chagrined. 
But  naturally  with  Clement,  who  had 
built  high  hopes  upon  the  event,  hopes 
of  which  his  father  and  Betty  little 
dreamed,  the  wound  went  far  deeper. 
To  be  Continued 
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speaking  to  an  aged  peasant  down  in 
Somerset.  "Have  you  ever  seen  any 
Americans?"  "Nah,"  he  said,  "uz  eeard 
a  mowt  o'  'em,  zir,  but  uz  zeen  nowt  o' 
'em."  It  was  clear  that  the  noble  fellow 
was  quite  undamaged  by  American  con- 
tact. 

Now  the  odd  thing  about  this  corruption 
is  that  exactly  the  same  thing  is  held  on 


the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  if  a  young  English  Lord  comes  to 
'an  American  town  he  puts  it  to  the  bad 
in  one  week.  Socially  the  whole  place 
goes  to  pieces.  Girls  whose  parents  are 
in  the  hardware  business  and  who  used  to 
call  their  father  "pop,"  begin  to  take  a 
precedence  and  whether  a  Duchess  Dow- 
ager go  into  dinner  ahead  of  or  behind  a 
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Better 
Shaving 

It's  been  my  theory  all  along  not  so 
much  to  sell  Mennen  Shaving  Cream 
as  to  educate  men  to  enjoy  sha"ving 
more  by  doing  it  better. 

For  example,  I  have  rather  laid 
myself  open  to  attack  by  insisting 
that  lather  ought  to  be  built  up  •with 
three  minutes  of  brisk  brushing. 

Of  course  I  have  known  that  a  lot 
of  men — possibly  a  majority — get 
satisfactory  results  in  a  third  of  that 
time  and  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  good  salesmanship  to  feature 
Mennen's  as  a  quick  latherer — which 
it  is. 

But  I  knew  that  if  I  could  induce 
you  just  once  to  experience  the  almost 
unaarthlygratification  of  a  supremely 
good  Mennen  shave  '*'''*  to  me  the 
picture  is  very  vivid.  You  have  been 
twirling  away  on  the  brush  for  three- 
minutes — grumbling  but  obedient 
for  once.     Then  you  strop  and  get 
your  jaw  muscles  all  set  for  the  dail>- 
combat.    A  puzzled  look  creeps  into 
your  eyes  as  the  razor  sinks  into  the 
bank  of  lather.     There's  nothing 
there.     The  edge  slips  along  like  a 
hot  knife  through  butter. 

And  afterwards  although  your 
hide  is  as  smooth  and  hairless  as  a 
baby's,  it  feels  fresh  and  cool  as 
though  soft  fingers  had  gently  mas- 
saged it  with  healing  lotions. 

I  know  that  if  just  once  you  would 
expose  yourself  to  the  full,  wonder- 
ful power  of  a  three  minute  Mennen 
lather,  I  would  never  have  to  sell 
you  again. 

But  for  goodness 
I  sake  use  it  any  war 

SS^        you  like-slap  it  on 
^^^       ^**         in  ten  seconds,  pum- 
}/ti'Vkr«/t**'         mel  it  with  your  fin- 

l^l/t/Utti^         S^^^>  ^^^  twice  too 
*j~y^lf  much  and  turn  it  into 

KTJ^^         a  paste— but  use  it; 
'^/"^^^  for  Mennen  Shaving 

^fw*-*^^  Cream,  used  right  or 

wrong,  is  great  stuff. 

^f        (Mennen  Saleiman)       ^^ 

I'll   send    a     demonstrator  tube    for 
15  cents. 

THE  MENNEN  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


SALES  AGENTS: 
HAROLD  F.    RITCHIE   & 
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luntess  scavenger.  After  the  young 
Lord  has  attended  two  dances  and  one 
tea-social  in  the  Methodist  Church  Sunday 
School  building  (adults  25  cents,  children 
10  cents,  all  welcome.'  there  is  nothing 
for  the  young  men  of  the  town  to  do  except 
to  drive  him  out  or  go  further  west. 

One  can  hardly  wonder  then  that  this 
general  corruption  has  extended  even  to 
the  policemen  who  guard  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Oh  the  other  hand  this  vein 
of  corruption  has  not  extended  to  English 
politics.  Unlike  ours,  English  politics — 
one  hears  it  on  every  hand — are  pure. 
Ours  unfortunately  are  known  to  be  not  so. 
The  difference  seems  to  be  that  our 
politicians  will  do  anything  for  money  and 
English  politicians  won't;  they  just  take 
the  money  and  won't  do  a  thing  for  it. 

Our    Plebeian    Politics 

^OMEHOW  there  always  seems  to  be  a 
o  peculiar  interest  about  English  politi- 
cal questions  that  we  don't  find  elsewhere, 
.^t  home  in  Canada  our  politics  turn  on 
such  things  as  how  much  money  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways  lose  as  compared 
with  how  much  they  could  lose  if  they 
really  tried;  on  whether  the  Grain  Grow- 
ers of  Manitoba  should  be  allowed  to  im- 
Iiort  ploughs  without  paying  a  duty  or  to 
pay  a  duty  without  importing  the  ploughs. 
Our  members  at  Ottawa  discuss  such  things 
as  highway  subsidies,  dry  farming,  the 
Bank  Act,  and  the  tariff  on  hardware. 
These  things  leave  me  absolutely  cold. 
To  be  quite  candid  there  is  something 
terribly  plebeian  about  them.  In  short, 
our  polities  are  what  we  call  in  French 
"peuple." 

But  when  one  turns  to  England,  what  a 
striking  difference !  The  English  with 
the  whole  huge  British  Empire  to  fish 
in  and  the  European  system  to  draw  upon 
can  always  dig  up  some  kind  of  political 
topic  of  discussion  that  has  a  real  charm 
about  it.  One  month  you  find  English 
poHtics  turning  on  the  Oasis  of  Merv  and 
the  next  on  the  hinterland  of  Albania; 
or  a  member  rises  in  the  Commons  with  a 
little  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand  and  desires 
to  ask  the  foreign  secretary  if  he  is  aware 
that  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat  is  dead.  The 
foreign  secretary,  states  that  the  govern- 
ment have  no  information  other  than  that 
the  Ahkoond  was  dead  a  month  ago. 
There  is  a  distinct  sensation  in  the  House 
at  the  realization  that  the  Ahkoond  has 
l)een  dead  a  month  without  the  House 
liaving  known  that  he  was  alive.  The 
sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  press  and  the 
afternoon  papers  appear  with  large  head- 
ings: 

THE  AHKOOND  OF  SWAT  IS  DEAD 
The  public  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
Ahkoond  bare  their  heads  in  a  moment 
in  a  pause  to  pray  for  the  Ahkoond's 
.soul.  Then  the  cables  take  up  the  re- 
frain and  word  is  flashed  all  over  the  world 
THE  AHKOOND  OF  SWAT  IS  DEAD. 
There  was  a  Canadian  journalist  and 
poet  once  who  was  so  engrossed  with  the 
news  that  the  Ahkoond  was  dead,  so 
bowed  down  with  regret  that  he  had  never 
known  the  Ahkoond  while  alive,  that  he 
forthwith  wrote  a  poem  in  memory  of 
The  Ahkoovd  of  Swat.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  reasson  of  the  wide  ad- 
miration that  Lanagan's  verses  received 
was  not  merely  because  of  the  brilliant 
wit  that  is  in  them  but  because  in  a 
wider  sense  they  typify  so  beautifully  the 
scope  of  English  politics.  The  death  of 
the  Ahkoond  of  Swat  and  whether  Great 
Britain  should  support  his  successor 
Mustalpha  E!  Djin  or  Kamu  Flaj — there 
is  something  worth  talking  of  over  an 
afternoon  tea  table.  But  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers 
were  to  die.  What  could  one  say  about  it? 
They'd  be  dead,  that's  all. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  the  English  politics 
always  turn  on  romantic  places  or  on  small 
questions.     They  don't.     They  often  in- 
clude questions  of  the  largest  order.  But 
when  the  English  introduce  a  really  large 
question  a.s  the  basis  of  their  politics  thej 
like  to  select  one  that  is  insoluble.    This 
guarantees   that   it   will   last.    Take   for 
example  the  rights  of  the  Crown  as  against 
the  people.     "That  lasted  for  one  hundred 
•  >:irs,    all   the   seventeenth    century.     In 
uhoma  or  in  Alberta  they  would  have 
cd  a  convention  on  the  question,  settled 
II  two  weeks  and  spoiled  it  for  further 
In  the  same  way  the  Protestant  Re- 
lormation  was  used  for  a  hundred  years 
and  the  Reform  Bill  for  a  generation. 
\t  the  present  time  the  genius  of  the 
u'iish  for  politics  has  selected  as  their 
olublf,  political  question  (he  topic  of  the 
iman  indemnity. 
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as  displayed  in  lake  and   stream  are  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  they  who  paddle  theirjown 
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The  International  Conference 
of  University  Women,  Paris 
July  15-18.  Conducted  tour- 
with  attractive  routes  bi'fon 
and  after  the  Conferdux 
The  Passion  Play  »t  Olu  r 
ammergau. 
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Summer  on  the  Waters 

To  promote  ROod  hcuUh  of  mind  and   hody  icet  cloae  to   n 
you  can   in   the  open   and    let  the  bright   sunshine   and    (v^ 
you  after  the  loni:  winter.     The  \tcnl  outing  of  all  ih  to  cm, 
river  in  your 


ul  all  t^e  time 
'■»  reinviiforate 
ira  of  lake  and 


Tunnel    King    Motor    Boat 


PROTECTED   PROPELLER 

This    is    the    boat    that    will    lake    you    In    speo^i    and    safety    anywhere 
enouich  to  float  a   Ioff~-a  staunch,  seaworthy  craft  of  beautiful  deBlyn. 
price,  economical  on  sas  and  eauy  to  handle. 
Don't   buy   any   motor   boat     until      you      have 
learned  all  aboiit  the  Tunnel-KinK.   Bi^fcin  now 
by   writinjr   uk    for   apecial    booklet    which    des- 
I'ribes  this  aplendid  motor  bout  in  detail.  Kre« 
copy    sent    immediately    on    request. 

Atk  for  Booklet  "M" 

A.  R.  WILLIAMS 

MACHINERY    CO.    LTD. 

Dept.SM,   64  Front  St.  West,       TORONTO 
flfllflft  Machinery -Write  ••Williams" 
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"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A   Vast 

New    Land    Waiting 

For  You 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  w4io  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  "Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virRin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free  ;  to  others  18  years  and  over  50  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contains  immense  resources  ii,  timber,  mineral,  naterpcwer,  fish,  game 
and  scenery,  and  is  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world. 
This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and 
prosperity.     Thousands   of   laimers  havo  responded   to   the  cali.      How  about  you  7 
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A  really  good  question  like  the  German 
reparation  question  will  go  for  a  century. 
Undoubtedly  in  the  year  2.000  A.D.,  a 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
still  be  explaining  that  the  government  is 
fully  resolved  that  Germany  shall  pay  to 
the  last  farthing  (cheers)  but  that  minis- 
ters have  no  intention  of  allowing  the 
German  payxnent  to  take  a  form  that  will 
undermine  British  industry  (wild  applause), 
that  the  German  indemnity  shall  be  so 
paid  that  without  weakening  the  power 
of  the  Germans  to  buy  from  us  it  shall 
increase  our  power  of  selling  to  them. 

Such  questions  last  for  ever. 


O' 


We'll  Miss  the  Irish  Question 

N  THE  other  hand  sometimes  by 
sheer  carelessness  a  question  gets 
settled  and  passes  out  of  politics.  This 
so  we  are  given  to  understand,  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Irish  question.  It  is  settled. 
A  group  of  Irish  delegates  and  British 
ministers  got  together  round  a  table  and 
settled  it.  The  settlement  has  since  been 
celebrated  at  a  demonstration  of  brother- 
hood by  the  Irish  Americans  of  New  York 
with  only  six  casualties.  Henceforth  the 
Irish  question  passes  into  history.  There 
may  be  some  odd  fighting  along  the  Ulster 
border,  or  a  little  civil  war  with  perhaps  a 
little  revolution  every  now  and  then,  but 
as  a  question  the  thing  is  finished. 

I  must  say  that  I  for  one  am  very  sorry 
to  think  that  the  Irish  question  is  gone. 
We  shall  miss  it  greatly.  Debating  soc- 
ieties which  have  flourished  on  it  ever 
since  1886  will  be  wrecked  for  want  of  it. 
Dinner  parties  will  now  lose  half  the  sparkle 
of  their  conversation.  It  will  be  no  longer 
possible  to  make  use  of  such  good  old  re- 
marks as  "After  all  the  Irish  are  a  gifted 
people,"  or  "You  must  remember  that 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  great  English  generals 
were  Irish." 

The  settlement  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
simple  affair.  Ireland  was  merely  given 
dominion  status.  What  that  is,  no  one 
knows,  but  it  means  that  the  Irish  have 
now  got  it  and  that  they  sink  from  the 
high  place  that  they  had  in  the  white  light 
of  publicity  to  the  level  of  the  Canadians 
or  the  New  Zealanders. 

As  things  are,  disarmament  coming 
along  with  the  Irish  settlement  leaves 
English  politics  in  a  bad  way.  The  general 
outlook  is  too  peaceful  altogether. 
One  looks  round  almost  in  vain  for  any 
of  those  "strained  relations,"  which  used 
to  be  the  very  basis  of  English  foreign 
policy.  In  only  one  direction  do  I  see 
light  for  English  politics,  and  that  is  over 
towards  Czecho-Slovakia.  It  appears 
that  Czecho-Slovakia  owes  the  British 
Exchequer  fifty  million  sterUng.  I  can- 
not quote  the  exact  figure,  but  it  is  either 
fifty  million  or  fifty  billion.  In  either 
case  Czecho-Slovakia  is  unable  to  pay. 
The  announcement  has  just  been  made 
by  M.  Sgitzch,  the  new  Treasurer,  that 
the  country  is  bankrupt  or  at  least  that 
he  sees  his  way  to  make  it  so  in  a  week. 

It  has  been  at  once  reported  in  City  circles 
that  there  are  "strained  relations"  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Now  what  I  advise  is,  that  if  the  relations 
are  strained  keep  them  so.  England  has 
lost  nearly  all  the  strained  relations  she 
ever  had;  let  her  cherish  the  few  that  she 
still  has.  I  know  that  there  are  other 
opinions.  The  suggestion  has  been  at 
once  made  for  a  "round  table  conference," 
at  which  the  whole  thing  can  be  freely  dis- 
cussed without  formal  protocols  or  some- 
thing like  a  "gentleman's  agreement" 
reached.  I  say  don't  do  it.  England 
IS  being  ruined  by  these  round  table  con- 
ferences. They  are  sitting  round  in  Cairo 
and  Calcutta  and  Capetown,  filling  all 
the  best  hotels  and  eating  out  the  substance 
of  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  told  that  Lloyd  George  has  offered 
to  go  to  Czecho-Slovakia.  He  should  be 
stopped.  It  is  said  that  Professor  Keynes 
has  proved  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  debt  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  to  send 
them  whatever  cash  we  have  left,  thereby 
turning  the  exchange  upside  down  on 
them,  and  forcing  them  to  buy  all  their 
Christmas    presents    in    Manchester. 

It  is  wiser  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  England  should  send  them  a  good 
old-fashioned  ultimatum,  mobilize  all  the 
naval  officers  at  the  Embankment  hotels, 
raise  the  income  tax  another  sixpence,  and 
defy  them. 

If  that  were  done  it  might  prove  a  suc- 
cessful first  step  in 'bringing  English  pol- 
itics back  to  the  high  plane  of  conversa- 
tional interest  from  which  they  are  threat- 
ening to  fall. 
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freedom  and  grace  through  the 
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vote,  so  that  the  balance  is  maintained. 

You  will  remember  that  it  was  at  these 
gatherings,  that  the  decision  to  withdraw 
the  bonus  was  reached.  Now,  of  course, 
a  carping  critic  might  complain  that 
this  organization  was  only  partially  repre- 
sentative as  far  as  the  workers  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  therefore  the  men  in  the 
refineries  or  distributing  plants  were  not 
likely  to  take  its  decisions  without  com- 
ment. There  is  an  obvious  answer  to  that, 
in  this  particular  case,  that  might  well 
stand  as  a  criterion  in  other  cases.  Not 
only  did  the  men  of  these  councils  accept 
the  suggestion  that  the  bonus  be  withdrawn 
but,  having  done  so,  anywhere  from  seven- 
ty-five to  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  men 
were  returned  to  represent  the  workers  for 
the  following  year — evidence  surely  that 
the  men  were  satisfied  that  their  action 
was  justified. 

We  spoke  a  while  back  of  the  retired 
clerk  who  owned  seventeen  shares  of  the 
company's  stock.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
consider  how  an  employee  can  obtain  stock. 
The  company  has  developed  what  is  known 
as  "The  Co-operative  Investment  Trust," 
with  the  avowed  object  of  creating  within 
the  company  a  large  body  of  shareholders 
embracing  any  and  all  of  those  who  con- 
tribute to  the  operation  of  the  business. 

Its  method  of  operation  is  simpiy  this: 
any  employee  of  one  full  year's  stand- 
ing is  entitled  to  become  a  member  of  the 
trust.  He  deposits  money  wih  the  com- 
pany as  he  sees  fit  up  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  annual  income.  The  company 
desposits  concurrently  a  sum  equal  to 
half  the  employee's  deposit.  This  combin- 
ed deposit  is  invested  in  the  stock  of  the 
company.  The  dividends  earned,  and 
any  moneys  accruing  from  withdrawing 
depositors  are  also  invested,  and  distribut- 
ed yearly  to  the  accounts  of  the  depositors 
on  a  proportionate  basis.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  the  depositor  withdraws  the 
full  amount  of  stock  that  has  been  purchas- 
ed and  whatever  has  been  placed  to  his 
credit  and  this  stock  stands  in  his  own  name. 
Any  uninvested  balance  is  paid  in  cash. 

This  Trust  was  inaugurated  two  years 
ago.  Since  that  time,  seventy  per  cent,  of 
those  employees  who  have  had  a  year's 
association  with  the  company  and  are 
entitled  to  participate,  have  done  so. 
Nor  is  there  any  hint  of  compulsion  in  the 
matter.  The  investor  may  at  any  time 
withdraw  his  investment  with  six  per  cent, 
interest;  while  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
will  receive,  either  in  cash  or  stock,  the 
full  amount  he  has  deposited,  and  in 
iddition  his  due  proportion  of  the  amount 
deposited  by  the  company  to  the  credit 
of  the  investment  trust,  and  all  these 
deposit?  bear  their  six  per  cent,  interest 
compounded  annually.  In  this  way  the 
employee  receives  more  than  he  could  by 
any  other  form  of  investment.  The  em- 
ployee benefits  by  his  bettered  financial 
position,  the  company  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  incentive  to  more  personal  interest 
in  the  company's  welfare. 

Providing  for  Advancing  Age 

THIS  is  an  appeal  to  all  the  employees 
of  the  organization,  but  there  is  an 
added  benefit  in  the  annuity  system  for 
those  who  have  given  the  company  long 
years  of  service.  All  male  employees 
sixty-five  years  old  and  with  twenty  years' 
service  and  female  employees  fifty-five 
years  old  are  automatically  retired  on  an 
annuity.  They  may  be  retired  earlier 
at  their  own  request  or  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Annuities  Board.  In  this  way  the 
powers  of  the  board  are  wide  enough  to 
make  provision  for  the  unusual  case. 
They  receive  an  allowance  for  each  year 
of  service  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  average 
annual  pay  of  the  five  years  preceding 
retirement,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
lan  $.300  or  more  than  seventy-five  per 
'•nt.  of  the  average  annual  pay. 

If  These  Regulations  Conflict  tlie 
Former  Governs 

AN  INCIDENT  is  told  in  regard  to 
this  plan.  There  was  an  old  lady 
who  for  years-,  more  years  than  most  people 
could  remember,  had  scrubbed  one  of  the 
offices.  She  worked  hard  and  earned 
fifteen  dollars  a  month,  which  she  eked 
out  with  some  other  work.  One  day  her 
rase  was  called  to  the  attention  of  one  of 
■  he  officials  of  the  Board.     Noticing  her 


at  work  that  same  day,  the  official  ques- 
tioned her  as  to  how  long  she  had  been 
working  for  the  company 

"I've  been  scrubbing  for  this  company 
for  more  than  twenty  years,"  she  said. 
The  next  day  he  mentioned  this  old  lady, 
for  she  was  getting  pretty  old,  and  the 
Board  decided  that  if  anyone  came  under 
the  annuity  plan  she  certainly  did.  She 
was  retired,  considerably  to  her  surprise, 
and  more  to  her  surprise  still  found  that 
she  had  coming  to  her  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month,  not  as  charity  but  as  a  right,  and 
just  for  doing  nothing. 

That  is  how  the  plan  works.  During 
the  time  this  annuity  system  has  been  in 
operation  fifty-eight  employees  have  been 
retired  under  its  provisions,  while  their 
death  benefit  privilege  still  remains  in 
force. 

For,  in  addition  to  the  annuity  plan, 
the  company  has  its  own  insurance  system. 
By  this  system  the  beneficiary  of  an  em- 
ployee who  has  been  at  least  five  years 
with  the  company,  will  receive  a  full  year's 
pay  up  to  two  thousand  dollars  and 
slightly  lesser  amount  for  a  lesser  period 
of  service.  There  are  sickness  and  accident 
benefits. 

Incident  could  be  piled  on  incident 
showing  how  this  scheme  has  brought 
comfort  and  assistance  to  people  in  time 
of  need.  There  is  the  case  of  a  woman 
whose  husband  was  killed  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  company.  She,  of  course, 
benefited  under  the  Workman's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  but  in  addition  she  received  from 
the  company  $25  a  month  for  three  years, 
sufficient  to  provide  for  a  modest  home. 
Or,  there  is  another  case  where  an  employee 
was  killed  while  not  engaged  in  the  com- 
pany's business  and  his  wife,  too,  received 
enough  to  provide  her  with  a  home.  Here 
is  a  girl  down  in  California  fighting  the 
dreaded  tuberculosis,  or  here  is  a  woman  in 
a  sanitarium  in  Ontario.  All  of  whom  are 
looked  after  on  a  standard  system. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  add  other  in- 
stances. There  are  plenty  of  them  that 
indicate,  as  one  beneficiary  writes  to  the 
company,  that  "The  Golden  Rule  is  still 
a  going  concern." 

Without    A    Hint    of    Patronage 

BUT  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  company 
owns  a  whole  town  of  its  own.  There 
are  about  sixty  homes  built  by  the  com- 
pany to  sell  to  their  employees  on  easy 
terms.  There  are  churches  and  stores,  a 
community  Hall  for  recreation.  There  are 
sewers  and  pavements  and  sidewalks  and 
electric  light.  There  is  a  school  that  has 
eighty  students  all  of  them  children  of 
the  company's  employees.  And  what  is 
true  of  loco  is  also  true  in  a  lesser  degree 
at  other  places.  The  Company  has  other 
houses  at  Regina;  it  has  a  school  of  its 
own  at  Dartmouth.  There  are  church 
services  at  Point  Aux  Trembles.  It  has 
its  own  doctors  and  hospitals,  and  nurses 
at  many  points. 

Yet,  if  you  were  to  accuse  any  director 
of  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  of  doing 
Welfare  Work,  he  would  deny  it  with 
more  or  less  heat.  They  are  ready  to 
maintain  the  point  that  they  are  giving 
only  what  they  are  morally  obliged  to 
give.  There  is  no  hint  of  patronage. 
"The  employee  gets  what  he  has  earned,  no 
more  no  less.  There  is  no  doubt  a  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  these  things  are 
done,  in  the  feeling  that  the  men  are  work- 
ing with  the  company,  not  only  because 
they  are  paid  to  do  so,  but  because  their 
personal  inclinations  lead  them  that  way. 
For  the  rest,  the  company  gets  this  single 
tangible  advantage,  a  stability  in  the  labor 
element  of  their  operations.  There  is 
but  negligible,  replacement  cost,  because 
there  few  replacements  are  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  in  which  the  Annuity 
scheme  was  undertaken,  thirteen  employ- 
ees were  placed  on  the  retired  list,  thirteen 
employees  who  had  been  twenty  or  more 
years  in  the  company's  service.  Every 
year  since  has  shown  an  almost  equal  num- 
ber. 

"We're  not  giving  them  anything,"  says 
an  executive  of  the  company.  "They've 
earned  it."  Beyond  .  question  they 
have.  They  have  earned  it,  if  in  no 
other  way,  than  in  the  twenty-five  years 
of  continuous  service,  where  replacement 
costs  have  never  had  to  be  considered. 
It  is  sound  business,  an  economic  policy 
and  a  generous  and  humane  ideal.         "^ 
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You  wouldn't  buy  a 
poor  axe;  you  real- 
ize the  advantages 
of  buying  good  tools.  How 
about  overalls?  Is  it  any 
better  economy  to  accept 
without  question  anything 
that  is  offered  you?  In  my 
Carhartt  Overalls  I  use  noth- 
ing but  heavy,  stout  denim; 
I  double  stitch  every  seam; 
I  put  the  buttons  on  so  that 
they  stay  on;  and  I  finish  the 
garments  in  tailor  fashion. 
Each  suit  has  extra  large 
handy  pockets,  high  back, 
high  bib  and  a  roomy  seat. 
And  you  can  depend  upon  it 
the  sizes  are  correct.  I 
haven't  been  making  overalls 
for  more  than  25  years  with- 
out knowing  what  you  want. 


HAMILTON  CARHARTT  COTTON 

MILLS,   LIMITED 

Toronto,  Montreal.  Winnipeg, 

Vancouver 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Carhartt  All- 

overs  and  Carhartt  Work  Gloves. 


FOR  THE  GOLF  OR 

COUNTRY  CLUB 

nENNISTEEl 

Wtw        M^dt  in  Canada        ^^0 

GOLF  LOCKERS 

specially  built  for  the  safe-keeping  and  storing  of  golf 
clubs,   balls  and   personal   belongings   of  golfers. 
Many  of  the  leading  golf  clubs  of  Canada  have  installed 
this   equipment.     We  are   the  only  firm   in   Canada  that 
specializes  in  this  line.     Write  for  FoUert. 

The  Den(4is  Wire  and  Iron 
Works  Co.  Limited 

LOIM  DON 


Halifax 

C   .r. >  A 

Toronto 

St.   John,   N. 

B. 

CaUiry 

Hamilton 

Montreal 

Edmonton 

Winnipeg 

Otuwa 

Vancounr 

Windsor 

Built  For  AIl-Round^Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  stap-ling  machine  binda  atronfcly, 
aecuretly.  and  will  drive  a  staple  through  one- 
quarter  inch  matt>rial.  It  is  stout  and  durable, 
It  will  be  useful  in  your  office  for  rapid,  re- 
liable work.  Saves  time  and  trouble;  is  auto- 
matic;  aimple ;    cloK-proof. 

Sur€  Shot  ia  one   of  the  "Acme"   Family 
There    in    an    "Acme"    machine    to  meet  every 
requirement,    from    the    bindins    of   fine   silks, 
delicate     paper,     to     carpet    samples. 

//   your   rcquirerfienls   arc  peculiar   wt   trill  ma ^t  a  apetial 
machint  to  serve  your  purpose  saliijaelorily. 

Wrtte    to-dar,    stattnc    roar    reqnire- 

ments.       An     **Acme"     Machine     will 

•are  lime  and  money  for  you. 

Ernc«t  J.  Scott  ft  Co.  Montreal,  Canada 

Acme   Btaplinf   Machine    Co.,    Umlted 

Camden.  N.  J. 

Prorreas  Typewriter  Supply  Company,  Limited 

London,  Enx. 
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Power  Station  '    - 


IjseCdindiclsiSi^ 
%Uq  Fuel  anci 

a  Moffat 


CANADA  thclai'.dof  mighty 
rivers,  great  waterfalls  and 
electric  power,  annually  im- 
ports millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  coal  for  domestic  purposes. 
Why?  Because  the  people  of 
Canada  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  electric  power  develop- 
ment, and  the  era  of  "white 
coal." 


Already,  by  using  Moffat's  Electric  Ranges,  it  is  cheaper  to  cook  by  electricity  than 
with  any  other  known  fuel,  where  electric  power  costs  three  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  less. 


See  the  The  Moffat  Electric  Range,  with 
Moffat  the  porcelain  enameled  ovens — 
Oven  inside  and  out — and  many  other 

new  and  exclusive  features  of  safety,  ef- 
ficiency and  convenience,  is  acknowledged 
the  world  over  to  be  the  best  electric  cook- 
ing range  that  money  can  buy.  We  build 
Electric  Ranges  in  all  styles  and  sizes  for 
use  in  small  homes,  big  homes,  hotels, 
clubs,  cafes  and  hospitals. 


28,000  in  ^f  you  have  electric  power 
Daily  Use  ^^^  should  have  a  Moffat 
Electric  Range.  There  are 
28,000  in  daily  use  throughout  the  world. 
In  thousands  of  other  homes  Moffat's  Elec- 
tric Water  Heaters  are  supplying  hot  water 
at  low  cost  night  and  day. 

Write  for  booklet  "Cooking  by  Electric- 
ity" to  Moffats,  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario. 


MOFFATS  R'aTj;'! 


WOULD  YOU    LIKE   TO    MAKE  OVER 
$900.00  IN  ONE  MONTH? 


I 


One  man,  selling  subscriptions  for 
MACLEAN'S,  cleared  for  himself 
between  $900.  and  $1000.  in  .one 
month  recently.  His  name  will  be 
given  on  request. 

You  can  make  good  money  i- 
spare    time.       Do    you    nee>, 
money    each    week?        Then    just 
write  the  following  letter  NOW! 


AGENCY  DIVISION,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,   TORONTO 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  make  money  iv  my  spare  time."     And  sign  your  name  and  address. 


Her   Feet  Were 
Crossed 

Continued  from  page  ^ 

i'lumley  course.  Her  face  still  won-  tjiii- 
queer  little  .smile,  as  though  there  wer. 
that  in  her  mind  which  was  food  !v: 
hidden  mirth.  In  the  locker  room  sh« 
Was  about  to  put  away  her  clubs,  tbei 
paused,  and,  after  an  instant  of  delibera 
tion,  swung  them  over  her  shoulder  and 
started  for  home. 

Pettifer  arrived  at  seven-thirty.  Hi 
had  not  had  a  very  satisfactory  day,  anr 
emerged  from  his  dressing  room  a  shad< 
more  precise  than  ever.  During  the  pa.-' 
few  hours  he  had  given  scanty  thought  t( 
the  debacle  which  he  was  assured  mu^' 
have  been  enacted  on  the  Plumley  course. 
De.scending  to  the  drawing  room,  he  found 
Sybil  curled  up  in  a  big  chair,  staring  ai 
the  empty  fireplace.  Her  small  fac( 
expressed  nothing,  and,  he  conclude'! 
instantly,  the  competition  was  a  subjeci 
to  be  avoided.  He  could  count  on  Julisi 
to  supply  the  details. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "what  sort  of  a  day 
have  you  had?" 

"Only  fair!  Things  were  very  quiet 
in   the  city.     How's  baby?" 

"Splendid,"  she  nodded.  "Do  you 
know,  Henry.  I  think  he's  going  to  be 
very  like  you." 

THERE  was  a  tone  in   her  voice  that 
rather  baffled  him. 
".Just  how?" 

"Well,"  she  answered  dreamily,  "with 
that  nose  I'm  sure  he'll  make  his  vtife 
play  golf — whether  she  wants  to  or  not. 
Can't  you  just  see  him?" 

Pettifer  stiffened  a  little.  "I  hoped  yo>i 
had  got  ambitious  about  golf." 

She  shook  her  head.  "It's  you  who  are 
ambitious  for  me.  It  hurts  your  pride  to 
have  me  a  duffer,  but  it  didn't  occur  that 
my  suffering  might  be  greater  than  yours. 
Just  how  often  have  you  determined  tfj 
make  me  play  like — well— like  Julia.'' 
"Fairly  often."  he  admitted,  then,  after 
a  tentative  pause,  "I  .suppose  you  didn't 
play  like  her  to-day?" 

"No — I  didn't,"  Sybil's  gray  eyes  were 
half  closed. 

"You  weren't  unlucky  enough  to  be 
drawn  against  her,  of  course?" 

She  nodded.  "That's  exactly  what 
happened!" 

Pettifer  groaned.  "Oh  Lord — and  the 
score?" 

"Two  over  fives,"  said  his  wife  reminis- 
cently. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then — 
turning:     "It  might  have  been  worse." 

She  laughed  softly.  "It  might — but 
not  much.  Do  vou  find  the  room  chilly, 
Henry?" 

"I'm  sorry  about  to-day.  Yes,  I  do." 
She  disappeared,  and  came  back  with  a 
bundle  of  wood  in  a  newspaper.  Thrusting 
this  neatly  into  the  grate,  she  lighted  it. 
The  paper  blackened — curled- — and,  inside. 
Pettifer  saw  a  splintered  mass  of  smooth, 
brown  sticks.  Suddenly  he  leaned  for- 
ward— his  eyes  bulging. 

"Great  Heavens.  Sybil — aren't  those 
golf  clubs?" 

She  spread  her  slim  fingers  toward  the 
blaze. 

"Yes — but  not  yours — mine.  Makes 
the  room  quite  cosy,  doesn't  it?" 

"Are  you  crazy?"  This  was  an  outrage 
on  his  very  existence. 

"No — I've  just  avoided  that,  Henry,  you 
remember  about  the  Crusaders — don't 
you?" 

"I  suppose  so,  but  what  has  that  got  to 
do  with  this  insensate  foolishness?" 

"Well:  the  Crusaders  used  to  buck  up 
now  and  then,  and  put  on  their  armour, 
and  go  and  kill  a  few  Saracens  or  things 
that  they  thought  were  their  spiritual 
enemies.  They  felt  better — a  lot  better- 
after  they  did  that — and  then  came  back 
and  made  a  sort  of  oblation  on  the  home 
altar  to  the  deity  that,  so  to  speak,  pulled 
them  through.  And  when  that  was  done, 
they  settled  down,  and  led  a  decent, 
normal,  comfortable  life,  till  they  were 
buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  or  some- 
where, with  their  feet  crossed  to  show  that 
they'd  been  on  a  Crusade." 

"His?torically  correct,"  he  said  acidly. 
"But  I  am  still  in  the  dark."     • 

She  gave  a  soft,  little  laugh.  "I  had 
two  spiritual  enemies,  though  I  didn't 
realise  it  till  this  afternoon — and  now  I 
haven't  any.  That  fire  is  my  oblation 
on  the  home  altar,  and — Henry — look  at 
my  feet.'! 
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The    Lost    Stirrup 

Continued  from  page  15 


the  starter,  his  patience  exhausted,  or- 
dered the  twelve  to  break  away,  bellowing: 
"Go  back!  go  back,  and  walk  your  horses 
up  to  the  gate!"  sighs  of  letting  down 
of  the  nerves  were  heard  here  and  there. 

Wicks  had  sat  a  gloomy  silent  figure; 
the  glasses  held  in  his  huge  hands  protrud- 
ing from  his  face  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  sardonic  gargoyle.  Once  he  growled: 
"It's  that  assistant  starter  with  the  bull 
whip  that's  got  Viper  crazy.  He'd  like 
to  see  my  hoss  beat.  I  ain't  never  handed 
him  a  piece  of  money — that's  what's  the 
matter  with  him!" 

"V  yOW  the  twelve,  the  wavering  line  of 
i\  green  and  white  and  blue  and  red, 
moved  stealthily  up  to  the  webbing  stret- 
ched across  the  track.  As  if  a  giant's 
whip  lash  had  smitten  across  the  troup 
they  sprang  to  the  race  as  the  webbing 
shot  up.  Viper  was  caught  just  at  the 
start  of  one  of  his  whirls,  and  now,  pock- 
eted between  two  converging  lines,  was 
squeezed  back.  The  little  mare,Lady  Gay, 
was  showing  her  brown  muzzle  out  in 
front.  She  was  like  a  gentle  smooth- 
running  motor. 

A  gasp  f  o-n  the  stout  lady  caused  Owen 
to  turn  his  head.  "Did  you  see  that — 
Viper  all  but  left?  The  jockey  must  've 
been  asleep  on  him.  -And  that  starter! 
What  did  he  let  them  go  for — why  did  he 
spring  th"  barrier  when  Viper  was  turn- 
ing?" There  was  a  sob  in  her  voice;  she 
was  roll'ng  her  programme  into  a  cigar- 
ette, her  fat  fingers  working  at  it  with 
nervous  tenseness. 

"A  rotten  start!"  Owen  contributed. 
"Too  bad!" 

A  hollow  groan — it  might  have  been  a 
deep  curse,  rurribled  from  beneath  the 
glasses  Wicks  held  glued  to  his  eyes. 

Down  the  back  stretch  the  striving 
steeds  raced,  and  back,  always  dropping 
back,  fluttered  the  light  blue  jacket  atop 
Viper. 

A  length  in  the  lead  the  little  brown  mare 
raced  with  the  smoothness  of  a  gull  skim- 
rning  quiet  waters;  and  behind  her  some- 
times a  red  jacket,  sometimes  a  black,  some 
times  an  orange  as  the  jockeys  fought  for  a 
place  behind  that  little  marvel  of  speed. 

Somebody  behind  the  box  cried:  "Gad! 
it's  a  pace.  If  Lady  Gay  doesn't  crack 
she's  got  them  beaten  off.  Nothing  can 
live  that  pace  that  ain't  got  a  heart!" 

A  pudgy  hand  gripped  Owen's  arm,  and 
a  high  soprano  voice  almost  screamed: 
"Look!  look!  there  he  goes!  Come  on 
you,  Viper!" 

FOR  across  the  track  Soren  on  the  out- 
side was  running  by  the  other  horses; 
picking  up  and  dropping  them  one  by  one. 
He  had  raced  into  fourth  place,  and  Mrs. 
Wicks  was  singing  a  song  of  hope,  droning 
it  like  the  thump  of  a  tom-tom,  "He'll 
win!  he'll  win!  Ride  him,  boy!  Come  on, 
you  good  old  horse!" 

Wicks  lowered  his  glasses  for  a  second 
to  blink  the  strain  out  of  his  pin-eyes,  say- 
ing: "If  Soren  don't  get  pinched  off 
again,  if  he  ain't  tryin'  to  throw  this  race, 
my  hoss  '11  come  home  by  himself." 

Round  the  bottom  turn  the  blood-red 
head  was  lapped  on  the  flank  of  the  second 
horse,  and  the  white  star  in  Viper's  fore- 
head rose  and  fell  like  a  beacon  of  hope. 

Two  horses  galloping  at  the  heels  of  the 
second,  next  the  rail,  were  thrusting  for- 
ward for  the  last  turn.  They  gained;  and 
at  the  turn  there  was  a  scrimmage.  It 
was  a  scramble  of  horses;  nothing  defin- 
ite, but  that  brown  head  with  the  white 
blotch  showing  clear  against  the  rail,  and 
the  little  mare  still  gliding  with  that  easy 
gallop  that  ate  up  the  couree. 

"Where's  Viper  -where's  Viper?"  the 
fat  woman  gasped;     "what's  happened?" 

"Soren  'took'  him!"  Wicks  growled. 
■'He  could  've  lapped  Lady  Gay  on  the 
outside  and  've  won  it.  Viper  can  out- 
run any  of  'em  bosses."  There  was  dejec- 
tion in  the  somber  voice. 

All  up  the  stretch  the  brown  head  nod- 
ded in  front.  It  was  a  continuous  hum  of, 
"Lady  Gay's  got  it!  The  little  mare  wins! 
The  favorite's  beat!" 

Once,  seemingly  tearing  himself  loose 
from  clinging  horses,  the  bay  crept  up 
again,  and  somebody  cried:  "There 
comes  Viper!     It's  all  over!" 

But  presently  it  was  all  over.  Lady 
Gay  had  won;  and  Viper,  seeming  to  have 
tired,  had  fallen  away,  finishing  back, 
eighth. 


MRS.  WICKS,  who  had  scrambled  to 
her  feet  when  she  searched  for  Viper 
at  the  lower  turn,  sank  to  her  seat  with  a 
gaspiilg  cry  that  caused  Owen  to  turn 
startled  eyes  on  her  face.  It  was  a  pasty, 
greenish-white.  One  hand  rested  over  her 
heart;  the  reaction,  the  despair,  had  al- 
most stopped  that  fat-clogged  organ. 

Delilah  had  one  of  the  plump  hands  and 
was  chafing  the  palm,  saying  in  her  soft 
voice:  "The  heat  is  terrific;  it's  too 
much  for  you,  Mrs.  Wicks.  Just  sit 
still." 

Gradually  color  rouged  the  pallor  away, 
and  Mrs.  Wicks,  with  little  sighs  of  re- 
lief, said,  "My  heart's  weak;  and  to  see 
Viper  beat  because  of  a  bad  ride  was  too 
much  for  me." 

"It  was  a  bad  ride,  and  then  some!" 
Wicks  said  disagreeably.  "I  guess  I 
know  the  crook  that  made  it  worth  while 
for  Soren  to  let  Lady  Gay  win." 

He  turned  his  eyes,  that  were  like  the 
yellow  eyes  of  a  cat,  on  Mrs.  Wicks.  "And 
that's  the  last  time  your  pet  rides  for  me, 
mother.  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  a  sissy 
jock  at  any  time.  I'll  tell  him  somethin' 
when  he  comes  off  the  course.  He  pulled 
my  hoss  twice  into  a  bunch,  and  I'll  be 
lucky  if  the  hoss  wasn't  cut  down." 

"I  want  to  go  home  soon,  Jim — I  don't 
feel  too  chipper,"  the  old  lady  declared 
pathetically. 

"Guess  I've  got  the  same  notion,  Mary," 
Wicks  answered.  "Soon  's  I've  seen  how 
Viper  cools  out  I'll  come  for  you.  Like 
as  not  I'll  find  him  all  stiffened  up  when 
he's  cold;  p'raps  he  got  jumped  on. 
Perhaps  that  little  crook  has  cost  me  a 
six-thousand   dollar  hoss!" 

At  this  a  glint  of  malicious  humor  took 
possession  of  Stewart.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  saying,  "Well,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Wicks  for  the  tip  that  you  weren't  bettin' 
on  Viper;  it  switched  me  to  Lady  Gay, 
and  you  were  right." 

When  Wicks  had  departed,  his  face 
scowling  in  gloom,  Mrs.  Wicks  said  apolo- 
getically: "Father  shouldn't  blame  me 
for  putting  Soren  up — I  hadn't  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Viper's  a  hard  horse  to  ride 
— he's  so  eager  and  high-strung;  that's  why 
he  put  Soren  up  instead  of  our  own  boy, 
because  Soren's  supposed  to  be  a  strong 
rider.  How'd  I  know  the  boy  was  crook- 
ed?" 

DeHlah  patted  the  disconsolate  woman's 
pudgy  hand,  comforting,  "He  can't 
blame  you,  dear — he  doesn't;  don't 
worry  about  it — it's  just  racing  luck." 

WHEN  Mrs.  Wicks  had  departed 
with  the  irate  partner  of  her  joys 
and  sorrows,  Stewart  worded  his  disgust. 
"Of  all  the  short  sports  I  ever  stacked  up 
against — the  pair  of  'em.  Squealers — bad 
losers!  'Kiss  me,  Billy,'  when  the  boy 
was  goin'  out — 'little  angel  face;'  an' 
when  he  comes  back  sandbag  him  because 
he  couldn't  land  that  crazy-headed  skate 
down  in  front.  Viper  couldn't  've  won 
with  a  postage  stamp  on  his  back.  Old 
Andrews  had  the  right  dope — said  Lady 
Gay  could  beat  him — an'  she  did;  never 
was  headed;  jus'  came  down  that  stretch 
like  a  milkmaid  bringin'  home  a  pail  of 
milk." 

"Yes,  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  with 
Wicks;  he's  a  bear."  Delilah  replied. 
"His  anger  was  because  he'd  lost  money. 
But  it  was  differeflt  with  Mrs.  Wicks, 
Tootle;  I'm  sorry  for  her.  She  just  idol- 
izes the  horse  because  he  was  like  a  baby 
to  her.  She  told  me  they  hadn't  any 
children,  and  she's  practically  got  no 
husband  outside  of  paying  bills." 

"An'  every  bill  paid  means  a  grouch." 

"i  guess  so.  And  a  woman  always  is 
craving  for  something  to  mother,  don't 
you  see.  And  that  colt  to  her  comes  first, 
just  like  a  mother  with  her  son;  no  mat- 
ter what  the  boy  does  a  mother  is  ready  to 
protect  him." 

"But  she  shouldn't  slam  Soren.  Viper 
couldn't  win — I  knew  it.  They  didn't 
get  this  on  Viper,"  md  Owen  held  a  big 
roll  of  bills  in  'lis  ''    "'. 

"I  lost  two  :oilars,"  Delilah 
said  in  a  cold  \  ■'♦iPsJ* !•* 

"Two— hundred-say,  you're  a  plunger! 
Why  didn't  you  sit  it  out  like  I  did  and 
not  bet?" 

"Because  I  didn't  meet  a  cross-eyed 
darkey.  I  don't  reason  as  fine  as  you  do, 
Tootie." 

At  twenty  minutes  to  eight  that  same 
evening  Delilah  was  in  the  little  reception 
room   of  the   hotel   waiting  for   Stewart. 


Puffed  Rice 

The  Bubble   Grains 


On  This  Dish 

Mothers  and  children  agree 

No  other  cereal  food  in  existence  compares  with  Puffed  Grains, 
as  you  knovi^. 

Children  revel  in  them — grains  puffed  to  bubbles,  8  times  nor- 
mal size.     As  flimsy  as  snowflakes,  as  flavory  as  nuts. 

Perhaps  every  child  would  pick  out  a  Puffed  Grain  if  offered 
the  choice  of  all  cereal  foods  known. 

But  this  is  the  mother's  side 

To  mothers  who  know — millions  of  them — Puffed  Grains 
are  the  ideal  form  of  grain  food. 

They  are  whole  grains,  supplying  whole-grain  nutrition. 

Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  so  digestion  is  made  easy  and 
complete.  There  are  l6  needed  elements  in  wheat.  Puffed 
Wheat  makes  them  all  available. 

Made  from  Prof.  .Anderson's  process — the  only  process  by 
which  all  cells  are  broken.  Over  lOO  miHion_steam_ explos- 
ions are  caused  in  every  kernel. 

Let  children  eat  all  thev  will. 


Puffed  Rice 

Steam  exploded  grains. 


Pllff<=»r1    Whl=»;if  Puffed  Wheat  in  Milk 

Puffed  to  8  times  normal  siae  tlie  supreme  suj^ 

The  Quaker  Qb\s  G>(npany 

Peterborough,  Canada  Sole  Makers  Saskatoon,  Canada 
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The  Story  of 

The  Champion  Floor  Mop 

••Mrs.  Brown  called  me  over  to  see  her  new  dusting  and  polishing  mop  today. 
It  IS   the  finest  mop  1  have  ever  seen  and  is  called  the 

v\m^\\m^  MOP 

It  IS  so  fluffy,  with  such  nice  longr  strands,  and  with  a  full  yam  center.  She 
told  me  It  picked  up  an  unusual  amount  of  d-ust  and  dirt. 
"I  tried  it  and  I  could  sec  that  it  cleaned  and  polished  beautifully  without 
leaving  any  oily  fflm.  Then  Mrs.  Brown  showed  me  how  the  swab  could 
be  slipped  off  the  steel  frame  for  easy  washing.  She  has  two  swabs  so 
that  one  is  always  clean— and  it  cosU  less  to  buy  a  new  swab  than  to  buy  a 
new  mop. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  Liquid  Veneer  Mop  at  once.     It  is  so  far  ahead  of  any 
other  I  have  seen. 

Liquid   Veneer  Victory  Mop    $1,50 

Liquid   Veneer  Junior  Mop ,   1^75 

Liquid  Veneer  Mop  "Champion  of  the  World".!..!  2!eo 
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They  had  not  dined  yet.     This  was  one 
of  that  young  man's  delightful  vagaries; 
their  life  was  like  at  an  ordinary  restaurant 
meals  at  all  hours. 

As  she  sat  there  Jockey  Soren  came  into 
the  room,  evidently  searching  for  some- 
one. At  sight  of  Delilah  his  face  lighted 
up,  and  he  came  forward  hat  in  hand  and 
said  diffidently:  "Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Owen."  He  was  like  a  schoolboy.  "I'm 
just  casting  about  for  Mrs.  Wicks.  I  was 
to  have  dinner  with  them.  I  was  to  meet 
her  here  at  quarter  to  eight;  guess  I'm 
a  little  early." 

With  a  tjraceful  sweep  of  her  hand  Deli- 
'ah  ti!— -ed  a  wave  in  the  bronze-gold  of  her 
rkin  to  clear  a  space  for  the  boy  on  the 
lounge  beside  her. 
"Sit  down,  Mr  Soren,"  she  said. 
The  little  man  slipped  into  the  seat  ex- 
tenuating his  desire:  "S'pose  I  might  as 
well;  she'll  come  here  to  look  for  me." 

Delilah's  beautifully  arched  black  eye- 
brows drew  down  into  a  puckered  line. 
She  knew  just  what  had  happened.  It 
was  a  delicate  situation,  that  is,  to  break 
it  to  the  boy;  but  evidently  there  was  no 
solution  but  the  brutal  truth. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wicks  have  dined,  Mr. 
Soren,"  she  said  turning  her  placid  eyes 
on  him.  "I  saw  them  coming  out  of  the 
dining-room  ten  minutes  ago." 

If  Delilah  had  expected  this  blow  to 
crush  the  boy,  make  him  weep,  she  receiv- 
ed a  cheering  surprise.  A  chuckle  bubbled 
from  his  lips,  and  the  full  eyes,  so  like  a 
girl's,  became  happy. 

"That's  all  right  then,"  he  declared  in 
a  relieved  voice;  "that  lets  me  out.    You 

know,  Mrs.  Owen ""    he  hesitated,  and 

looked  at  Delilah  as  a  schoolboy  might  have 
looked  at  the  teacher  when  he  made  a  bad 
break  in  school. 
"Yes,  I  know.  Go  on." 
"I  came  up  for  dinner  because  of  Mrs. 
Wicks,"  he  adventured.  "She's  been 
nice  to  me.    There  was  something.  ." 

"I  know  all  about  it,"  Delilah  inter- 
rupted;   "don't  worry." 

"You  know — about — Wicks,  and  what 
he  thought  about  my  ride  to-day?"  and 
the  boy's  eyes,  large  in  the  fulness  of  this, 
remained  fearlessly  fixed  on  Delilah's 
face. 

"Yes,  I  was  up  in  the  box  with  them  dur- 
ing the  race,  and  I  heard  it  all.  And  if 
I'd  been  a  man  I  think  I'd  have  dumped 
old  Wicks  over  the  rail.  It's  very  manly 
of  you  to  come  up  to  respond  to  the  old 
lady's  invitation  after  it  all." 

"Well,  it  was  kind  of  like  ridin'  a  rough 
horse — I  mean,"  he  corrected,  "to  face 
Daddy  Wicks  at  the  table;  but  I'd  prom- 
ised and  I  hadn't  heard  from  her.  The 
old  man  bet  heavy  on  Viper  and  I  guess 
that  kind  of  got  his  goat." 

"I  bet  on  him  too,"    Delilah  declared. 
"Much?" 

"Two  hundred  dollars." 
Soren  gave  a  whistle  of  astonishment. 
"Too  bad  Mrs.  Owen;     I  lost  you  that 
money;  I  put  up  a  rotten  ride." 

"It  was  the  horse,  not  you,"  Delilah 
contended. 

"No;  the  fault  was  entirely  between 
the  starter  and  me— the  horse  tried  his 
best." 

_  "But  it  doesn't  matter;  I  don't  mind. 
I'll  prove  it.  My  husband  will  be  here 
directly,  and  you  come  and  have  dinner 
with  us." 

The  boy's  eyes  widened  with  a  light  of 
appreciation.  It  was  almost  a  sigh  of 
resignation  when  he  said,  "No,  thank 
you;  I'm  going  down  to  the  restaurant 
and  eat  all  alone.  I  ought  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  box  stall  with  a  biscuit  and  a  glass 
of  water  for  the  ride  I  put  up  to-day.  I'm 
a  dub." 
But  Delilah  shook  her  head  negatively. 
"I  am — "  he  persisted.  "But  that  two 
hundred  dollars  you  lost — Wicks  is  start- 
in'  Viper  day  after  to-morrow  in  a  mile 
race,  and  you  have  a  good  bet  on  him,  Mrs 
Owen." 

IN  HIS  earnestness  the  boy  had  enlarged 
the  volumn  of  his  voice.  He  looked 
around  the  room  cautiously,  and  then 
lowering  it  continued:  "Viper  is  at  his 
best  now.  I  worked  him  a  mile  two  days 
ago  in  1.41  and  he  was  just  breezin'.  If 
there's  a  good  jockey  on  his  back  in  that 
race,  you  bet  all  you  can  afford  to  lose  on 
him,  Mrs.  Owen — he'll  win." 

"A    good   jockey — you?" 

There  was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  the 
boy's  voice  as  he  answered:  "No,  Wicks 
has  got  second  call  on  me  and  he  swears 
he'll  keep  me  on  the  ground;  he  won't 
put  me  up.  If  he  puts  up  Bud  Jones  don't 
touch    the    race — don't    touch    it.     He's 
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Greatly  benefited  or  en-">v 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  45,000  cases  tuc- 

cessfully  treated  in  ovir 
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this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat- 

mentsyou  have  tried,  think  of 

the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
onSODays'Tnal 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  13 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer  at  once. 

The  photoprapha  here  lIiow  how 
light,    cool,    elastic     and    ea£il>    ad- 

i'ustable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
10 w  different  from  the  old  tor- 
turing plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de- 
formed spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  even  in  themost 
eerioiis  cases.  Yoa  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investifrate  it  thor- 
oughly. The  price  is  within 
Veacb  of  all. 

Send  for  oitr  Free  Boob 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  bo  we  eaa 
give  you  definite  information. 
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Fun  fun.  FUN — fishing,  canoeing,  swimming, 
tramphig — Plenty  of  good  food  at  Camp  Mlnne- 
Wawa,  Lake  of  Two  Rivers.  Algonquin  Provincial 
Park,  in  heart  of  Ontario  Highlands.  Wholesome 
moral  atmosphere.  Highest  references.  Reasonable 
terms.  Write  \V.  L.  Wise,  Ph.B..  Bordentowii, 
N'.J..    for   b(M>klet    X. 


^^^^oing  to  put  Jones  up  to  lose  that  race  to 
get   a  long  price  the  next  time  out." 

"But  if  you  couldn't  win  on  him  to-day, 
II       why  some  other  jockey — how  can  another 
jockey    win    on    Viper?" 

The  lad  rubbed  his  slim  little  hands  to- 
gether nervously,  he  adjusted  his  tie,  he 
coughed,  he  stole  a  furtive  glance  at 
Delilah,  twice;  then  as  if  diving  he  said: 
"Mrs.  Owen,  do  you  mind  if  I  say  I  like 
you?" 

"I  think  it's  lovely  of  you  to  say  that." 

"You  know,"  he  added  with  short, 
quick,  apologetic  words,  "I  don't  shoot 
craps  with  the  boys;  I  don't  seem  to  do 
anything  but  ride  horses;  and  I  get  kind 
of  starved  for  somebody  to  talk  to.  I 
guess  that's  because  I  was  always  with  my 
mother  till  I  went  to  the  horses." 

Delilah  touched  Soren's  arm  with  the 
tips  of  her  slim  fingers.  "And  I  like  you 
because    you're    different." 

"That's  why  the  other  boys  don't  like 
me.  But  listen.  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something  so  that  you  will  bet  on  Viper 
when  he  starts — I'm  going  to  tell  you  why 
he  lost  that  race  to-day.  But  you  must 
promise  not  to  tell  Mrs.  Wicks  because 
she'll  tell  him." 

"And  you  don't  want  Mr.  Wicks  to 
know?" 

"No.  He  didn't  ask  me  what  had  hap- 
pened; he  called  me  a  thief,  and  said 
Jack  Andrews  had  bought  me  up  to  throw 
the  race.  I  never  pulled  a  horse  in  my  life, 
and  I  won't." 

"I  won't  tell  Mrs.  Wicks,"  Delilah 
promised. 

The  boy  tipped  his  shoulders  forward, 
and  almost  whispering  said:  "Just  at 
the  start  my  mount  wheeled,  and  Riley 
on  White  Sox  crashed  into  me  tearing  a 
stirrup  away.  I  thought  my  leg  was  crush- 
ed, and  I  believe  I  fainted  for  about  five 
seconds,  for  when  I  woke  up  I  was  trailing 
the  bunch  and  riding  on  one  stirrup.  I 
pretty  near  cried.  Did  you  see  Viper  on 
the  back  stretch  pull  out  and  try  to  run 
around  his  horses?" 

"I  saw  it,"     Delilah  confirmed. 

"He  did  that  himself,  'cause  he's  clever 
and  game.  If  I  could  just  have  sat  down, 
he'd  have  won;  but  they  bumped  me,  and 
having  only  one  stirrup  I  staggered  him 
keeping  in  the  saddle.  Viper  tried  again 
in  the  stretch,  but  I  couldn't  help  him,  and 
he  was  tired." 

"And  you  don't  want  Wicks  to  know 
this?" 

"He  called  me  a  thief,  and  worse— I 
won't  tell  him.  I've  told  you  because  you 
lost  on  my  bad  ride.  A  jockey  isn't  much 
that  can't  keep  his  stirrups." 

"But  you  could  win  on  Viper  if  he  would 
give  you  the  mount?" 

"I  could;  but  he  won't,  and  I  won't 
ask  him.  And  I  won't  tell  him  about  the 
stirrup.  If  I  were  as  big  as  he  is  I'd  beat 
him  up;  he's  a  coward  to  abuse  a  boy  my 
size— a  coward!  He's  a  tyrant.  I've 
heard  him  spea  to  Mrs.  Wicks  when  I'd 
like  to  have  taken  a  club  to  him!" 

Then  Stewart  Owen  breezed  into  the 
reception  room,  a  nimble  excuse  on  his 
lips  for  having  kept  Delilah  waiting. 

And  Soren,  slipping  back  into  his  dimin- 
utive boyishness,  escaped. 

ALL  through  their  dinner  Delilah  was 
abstracted.  Stewart's  gabble  about 
mines,  even  a  suit  of  clothes  he  had  ordered, 
were  floaty  things;  in  front  of  them  gal- 
loped a  horse  with  a  boy  on  his  back  that 
had  lost  a  stirrup. 

It  was  the  disintegrated  something  that 
she  would  like  to  reconcrete.  If  Soren 
could  ride  Viper  in  the  next  race,  and  the 
objectionable  Wicks  not  benefit — that 
would  be  something  for  her  to  essay. 

When  Stewart  asked,  "What's  the 
matter,  girl?"  Delilah  answered,  "Noth- 
ing!" 

The  next  day  was  an  off  day  so  far  as 
Delilah's  new  form  of  enjoyment,  racing, 
was  concerned.  Owen's  time  was  taken 
up  with  his  suit  over  the  Shining  Tree 
mine;  he  had  to  appear  for  examination 
for  discovery. 

Delilah  was  rather  glad  to  have  a  loose 
day  free  from  distraction,  to  devote  to 
the  task  of  righting  Jockey  Soren,  filtering 
ashes  into  the  bristling  hair  of  the  surly 
Wicks,  and,  incidentally,  more  than  re- 
couping herself  for  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
on  Viper.  She  confided  in  nobody;  discus- 
ed  the  matter  with  nobody;  but  by  the 
time  she  went  to  the  Grapevine  with  Owen 
and  Andrews  on  Friday,  ahe  had  something 
very  definite  worked  out. 

THEY  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
sunlight   when   Delilah   said:     "You 
are  quite  friendly  with  Judge  F'rank,  aren't 
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you.  Tootle?  I  saw  you  talking  to  him 
as  he  came  down  out  of  the  Judges'  Stand 
after  the  first  race  on  his  way  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office." 

"Sure!  Judge  Frank  is  a  feal  man: 
he's  the  kind  you  would  see  me  talking 
to." 

"His  face  reads  like  that;  I'd  like  to 
know  him." 

"He's  married,  girl." 

"So  am  I.  After  the  next  race  you  catch 
him  when  he  comes  down  and  introduce 
him  to  me.  I  went  to  school  with  his 
mother." 

"Say,  girl,  what  're  you  givin'  me," 
and  Owen  grinned. 

"Perhaps  I'll  give  it  to  you  afterwards, 
Stewart;    do  as  I  ask  yc»i." 

Wondering  what  Delilah  had  in  that 
clever  head  of  hers  Stewart  humored  her, 
and  had  the  grace  just  after  he  had  intro- 
duced Judge  Frank  to  take  himself  off  to 
the  paddock  with  the  excuse  that  he  was 
after  a  tip. 

Delilah  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
Judge  Frank,  on  a  busy  racing  day,  had 
little  time  to  waste,  so  asking  him  to  sit 
down  beside  her  for  one  full  minute  she 
drove  straight  at  the  matter  in  hand.  She 
told  him  about  the  lost  stirrup,  the  vile 
abuse  Wicks  had  heaped  on  Soren,  his 
avowed  intention  of  keeping  the  boy  on 
the  ground,  and  that  he  meant  to  put  Bud 
Jones  up  on  Viper  in  the  race  that  day  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  him  beaten  again 
to  make  a  killing  with  him  later. 

"That's  extraordinary,"  Judge  Frank 
commented.  "If  I  hadn't  known  that 
Soren  was  an  honest  boy  I'd  have  had 
him  up  before  the  stewards  to  explain 
that  ride;  it  was  a  bad  one.  I,  was 
afraid  old  Wicks  was  corrupting  the  lad. 
I  was  just  waiting  for  Viper's  next  race  to 
get  that  old  cuss  on  the  carpet.  He  has 
named  Bud  Jones  as  the  jockey  to-day, 
and  I  know  that  Jones  can't  get  his  best 
out  of  Viper;  no  apprentice  boy  could — 
he's  a  hard  horse  to  ride.  I'm  glad  you 
told  me  this.  We  want  to  keep  this  game 
as  clean  as  we  can.  I  guess,  Mrs.  Owen, 
that  knowing  what  I  do  now.  Viper's  race 
to-day  will  be  up  to  the  horse." 

I  LIKE  the  boy,"  Delilah  said,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  disinterestedness,  be- 
cause she  did;  "he's  a  modest  little  chap, 
and  wasn't  going  to  say  anything  about 
this  unless  the  stewards  questioned  him. 
He  feels  that  Wicks,  having  treated  him 
so  badly,  has  no  right  to  know." 

"I  must  go  now,"  Judge  Frank  said, 
rising  and  lifting  his  hat.  "Thank  you 
for  telling  me   this." 

A  delightful  smile  on  Delilah's  lips  suf- 
fused Judge  Frank  pleasantly.  And  when 
he  had  gone  she  had  a  mild  exhilaration, 
a  feeling  that  she  had  done  something  for 
both  Soi^n  and  herself.  She  had  an  in- 
tuitive feehng,  not  over  definite  of  course, 
that  perhaps  Soren  would  ride  Viper; 
at  least  Mr.  Wicks, who  had  acted  so  self- 
ishly toward  her  by  lying  about  his  horse, 
would  get  some  sort  of  a  surprise.  She 
liked  to  retaliate  in  kind. 

Before  the  next  race,  the  third,  Stewart 
came  back  to  where  Delilah  sat,  but  she, 
immersed  in  the  pleasure  of  anticipation 
with  its  little  mysterious  atmosphere  of 
what  would  happen,  was  so  unresponsive 
to  his  comments  on  people  and  horses  that 
he  asked,  "What  're  you  cross  about, 
girl— what  've  I  done  now?  That  lady 
I  was  talkin'  to  over  on  the  lawn  is  the 
wife  of  Gordon,  who  is  handlin'  that  Shin- 
in'  Tree  deal." 

"Tootie,  you'll  never  offend  me  by  talk- 
ing to  any  woman  as  badly  dressed  as  she 
is — you  were  quite  safe." 

"What  is  it  then— there's  something?" 

"There    is,    it's    horses." 

"Say,  Lilah,  you've  got  the  racin'  bug— 
you're  stung  worse  than  anybody  I  ever 
knew." 

"You  never  did  know  yourself,  Tootie." 

"Well,  you  make  up  for  it.  But  what's 
the  idea?" 

"Viper." 

"That   skate!" 

"Soren  said  he    could    win    to-day." 

Stewart  laughed.  "I've  already  got 
touted  on  to  three  different  horses  in  that 
race;  and  you're  listenin'  to  a  pinhead 
jock  that  put  up  the  worst  ride  on  Viper 
that  I  ever  saw.  What  does  any  jockey 
know  about  a  horse's  chances?  Nothin  ! 
anybody'U  tell  you  that.  I'm  goin'  to 
back  Timothy  in  that  race,  'cause  Jack 
Andrews  says  he  beat  Lady  Gay  once,  and 
is  a  good  horse." 

"Soren  knows  why  Viper  will  win," 
Delilah  said  ambiguously. 

"Got    somethin'    up   his   sleeve,   eh?" 


'which  hat  is  new  ? 


THERE  will  be  many  a  hat  that  you 
will  admire  in  the  "Easter  parade" 
^smart.  crisp  straws  that  sparkle  in  the 
April  sunshine. 

You  would  be  highly  amused,  perhaps, 
if  asked  whether  you  could  pick  out  the 
new  ones.  But  that  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
sounds.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  impossible, 
now  that  so  many  girls  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  making  last  season's  straw 
hat  look  as  if  it  were  bought  only 
yesterday. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  do,  as  many  of 
your  most  fashionable  friends  can  tell 
you  from  experience.  First,  you  go  to 
the  nearest  drug  store  or  dry  goods  or 
department  store  and  get,  for  30  cents, 
a  bottle  of  Colorite  Hat  Finish.  There 
are  sixteen  colors  to  choose  from,  and 
the  colors  are  waterproof  and  durable. 

There  is  a  little  brush  in  the  package 
with  the  bottle  of  Colorite.  It  will  take 
but  a  few  jolly  minutes  to  give  your 
favorite  straw  hat  of  last  season  a  brand 
new  color  or,  if  you  prefer,  to  restore  its 
original  color  and  crispness. 

In  half  an  hour  it  is  dry  and  you 
have  a  hat  that   all   your  friends  w  ill , 
greet  as  "  new." 

If  the  nearest  store  should  happen  to 
be  .out  of  your  shade,  or  if  anyone  offers 
you  a  substitute — for,  like  all  successful 
things,  Colorite  Hat  Finish  has  imitators 
— just  send  us  30  cents  for  the  color  you 
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Owen  sneered.  "If  he  knows  anythin' 
why  didn't  he  let  it  out.  I  s'pose  he 
blinked  his  owl-eyes,  looked  wise,  an' 
whispered  that  it  was  a  boat  race — 
that  Wicks  had  got  all  the  other  horses 
dead  to  Viper.  Gad!  I  know  that  sort  of 
stuff.  A  tout'll  pull  a  fellow  to  one  side 
an'  whisper— he'd  whisper  if  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mohave  Desert — he'll 
whisper:  'Never  mind  if  this  horse  ain't 
won  a  race  in  thirty  starts,  he's  goin'  to 
win  to-day;  I  know  somethin'.'  " 

"Tootie,  your  talk  distracts  me.  Just 
take  a  walk  up  and  down  the  lawn  and  give 
the  pretty  girls  the  once-over.  If  you'll 
keep  still  and  wait  I  think  you'll  get  a 
little  surprise." 

THE  MAN  'from  the  Desert  joined 
Delilah  and  Stewart  to  watch  the 
running  of  the  third  race.  When  it  was 
over  he  still  sat  on;  he  was  like  a  fish  out 
of  water  having  no  horse  running  that  day. 
This  emptiness  of  life  deepened  his  satur- 
nine gloom. 

"What  d'you  think,  Uncle,"  Stewart 
said,  "Mrs.  Owen  is  going  to  back  Viper 
again  in  this  race." 

"Well,"  and  the  patriarch  lifted  the  big 
slouch  hat  from  his  gray  locks  as  if  in 
reproof  of  such  a  useless  waste  of  good 
money,  "you  see  him  run  two  days  ago, 
an'  if  some  of  the  boys  hadn't  pulled  up 
he'd  've  been  last.  He  had  a  good  boy  on 
him  that  day,  Soren;  an'  I  see  down  on 
the  board  in  the  bettin'  ring  Bud  Jones 
give  as  the  rider  to-day.  Bud  Jones  could- 
n't ride  Man  o'  War  an'  beat  a  sellin' 
plater." 

"By  heck!"  And  Andrews  stood  up, 
unslung  his  glasses  and  focused  them  on 
the  Judges'  Stand.  Then  he  sat  down, 
saying,  with  a  tang  of  jubilation  in  his 
voice:  "They've  got  that  ol'  crook.  Wicks, 
up  afore  the  stewards.  I  wonder  what  it's 
all  about?  I  hope  he  gets  his — he  orter 
be  put  off!" 

Over  in  the  official  stand  Judge  Frank 
was  saying;  "Mr.  Wicks,  we  didn't  like 
Viper's  race  Wednesday.  The  public 
comes  here  to  see  a  race,  not  a  funeral; 
we  don't  want  any  dead  horses;  and  Viper 
ran  like  a  cheap  selling-plater." 

"I  lost  heavy  on  him,  sir,"  Wicks  ans- 
wered. 

"I  wasn't  speaking  about  the  betting," 
Judge  Frank  retorted  curtly;  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  betting;  it  only 
comes  in  sometimes  as  evidence  of  a  man's 
intention.  You've  got  Viper  in  to-day 
with  your  own  boy  on  his  back,  and  we 
all  know  he  won't  try  a  yard  for  Bud  Jones; 
you  know  it  too." 

"I  had  to  put  him  up;  I  couldn't  get 
another  good  jock  could  make  the  weight 
except  Soren,  and  after  the  race  he  give 
Viper  last  time  I  don't  want  him  never 
no  more." 

Judge  Frank  stepped  to  one  side  and 
held  a  low-toned  conversation  with  two 
stewards.  Then  he  returned  to  where 
Wicks  was  leaning  against  the  rail,  saying: 
"Mr.  Wicks  tell  your  trainer  to  turn  the 
tack  over  to  Soren — the  stewards  are  put- 
tmg  him  on  Viper."  He  turned  to  an 
a-,sistant.  "You  go  over  to  the  jockey  room 
with  Mr.  Wicks,  and  tell  the  Clerk  of  the 
Scales  to  weigh  out  Soren  for  Viper." 

"You'd  better  tell  Soren  how  to  ride  my 
horse  then,  sir;  he  didn't  obey  orders  the 
other  day,"  Wicks  said  angrily.  "I 
gave  him  instructions  to  get  off  in  front 
and  stay  there." 

"We'll  attend  to  that  matter,  thank 
you.  You  tell  your  trainer  of  the  change, 
that's  all  you've  got  to  do,"  Judge  Frank 
answered  curtly. 

It  was  because  of  this  official  interfer- 
ence that  when  the  jockey  board  across 
the  track  rose  solemnly  into  place.  Jack 
Andrews,  running  his  eye  down  the  names 
exclaimed,  "By  heck!"  Then  he  rub- 
bed his  eyes  for  a  clearer  vision,  and  re- 
peated; "By  heck!  the  stewards  've 
put  Soren  on  Viper  again.  They've  took 
Wick's  own  boy,  Bud  Jones,  off,  an'  put 
up  Soren.  They've  ketched  on  that  ol' 
crook  wasn't  tryin'  to-day;  but  danged 
if  I  know  why  they  put  Soren  up." 

Delilah,  lowering  her  voice  said,  "I 
did  that,  Tootie;  I  told  Judge  Frank 
something." 

"Great  Scott!  Next  year  you'll  be  one 
of  the  stewards:    you  are  comin'  on,  girl!" 

THE  patriarch  scratched  a  gray-haired 
temple.  "This  is  some  kind  of  a 
trap  for  that  dang  ol'  Wicks,  an'  I'm  glad 
of  it,"  he  declared.  "But  I'm  kinder 
feared  Soren  is  between  the  Devil  an' 
the  deep  sea.  If  he  wins— which  he  won't 
— they'll  have  him  up  there  an'  give  him 
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the  third  degree  over  the  las'  race.  They 
don't  want  no  scandals  aired  if  they  can 
help  it.  Racin'  gets  its  bad  name  not 
'cause  of  real  hawsemen  an'  hawses  but 
jus'  'cause  of  crooks,  an'  a  big  slice  of  the 
public  thinks  it's  all  crooks.  I  heered 
many  a  man  say  the  judges  must  be  blind 
not  to  see  certain  things  that's  done  in  a 
race;  but  they  ain't  blind — they  wouldn't 
be  there  if  they  was;  only  they  won't  stir 
up  the  mud  unless  they've  got  to — mud- 
Takin'  is  kinder  gone  out  of  fashion." 

"Soren  didn't  do  anything  crooked," 
DeHlah  contended. 

"I  guess  he  didn't,"  Andrews  affirmed. 
"■-4  bad-actor  hawse  'llgetmos'  any  boy  in 
wrong — an  in-an'-outer  like  Viper.  But 
it'll  all  come  out  as  to  what  was  doin' 
after  the  race.  'Em  stewards  knows  what 
they're    doin';    there's  somethin'." 

"I'm  going  to  bet  on  Viper,  Tootie," 
Delilah  declared.  ^OMI 

"And  I'm  not,"  he  asserted  vigorous- 
ly. "Wednesday  I  got  the  straight  stable 
information   an'   then   he   didn't  win." 

She  opened  her  handbag  and  passed 
four  crisp  fifty  dollar  notes  to  Owen,  say- 
ing: "Tootie,  put  this  on  Soren's  mount 
for   me,   like   a   dear." 

Stewart  eyed  the  money  suspiciously; 
then  he  fished  his  roll  from  an  inside  potket 
in  his  vest,  and  flicked  the  bills  in  a  count. 
He  looked  at  his  wife  and  asked:  "Who's 
money  's  makin'  this  bet?" 

"Ours,"  and  Delilah  gave  him  a  ravish- 
ing smile. 

"Mine,"  he  corrected.  "How  much  did 
you   take?" 

"I  didn't  take  my  half — only  two  hun- 
dred?" 

"Gee!"  He  turned  to  Andrews  with  a 
grin:  "Uncle,  you've  got  the  right  dope; 
a  helpmate  means  helpin'  one's  self." 

"If  you  ask  me,  son,  I'd  say  you'd  best 
turn  it  all  over  to  the  missus — it'll  last 
longer." 

"Well,"  and  Stewart  drew  his  tall  fig- 
ure up,  "I'll  put  it  on  for  you,  Lilah,  but 
I'd  rather  blow  it  in  on  a  good  dinner; 
we'd  have  somethin'  for  it  then.  Here's 
where  the  house  of  Owen  loses  two  hun- 
dred bucks,  because  a  baby-faced  kid  has 
talked  in  his  sleep."  ■  •  ^"•►'v  ' 

While  Stewart  was  down  contributing 
to  the  Iron  Men,  Andrews  drolled  reminis- 
cently;  "If  that  hawse  wins — which  I'm 
feared  he  won't — you'll  rake  down  'bout 
two  thousand  dollars,  Mrs.  Owen.  It's 
dang  funny  how  women  sometimes  win  a 
good  bet  when  all  the  hawsemen  lose  their 
dough." 

The  horses  were  parading  down  to  the 
barrier  almost  at  the  Judge's  Stand  when 
Stewart  came  racing  back  with  Delilah's 
tickets. 

As  Viper  passed  in  the  parade.  Judge 
Frank,  leaning  out  over  the  track,  beck- 
oned the  jockey  with  a  finger.  Speaking 
low,  with  his  head  down,  the  judge  said: 
"Soren,  we  didn't  like  your  ride  on  this 
horse  the  other  day,  and  we  want  you  to 
do  better  to-day.  I'm  your  friend,  and  it 
would  have  looked  bad  if  another  boy  hap- 
pened to  win,  so  we're  giving  you  a  chance. 
I  think  Viper's  a  good  horse,  well  ridden, 
and  that's  what  we  want.     Go  on  now." 

THERE  were  fewer  horses  in  this  race, 
seven.  It  was  a  mile  and  the  jock- 
eys had  not  the  wild  desire  for  the  break 
that  they  had  entertained  in  the  three- 
quarter  dash.  Also  there  were  fewer 
apprentice  boys.  All  this  gave  Soren  a 
better  chance  with  the  excitable  Viper; 
also  the  horse  was  on  the  outside  where  he 
could  indulge  in  his  antics  without  work- 
ing himself  into  the  jamb. 

Perhaps  this  sense  of  non-interference 
soothed  the  bay;  he  was  better  behaved; 
not  quiet,  but  there  was  less  whirling, 
less  lashing  out  of  his  heels.  Perhaps  the 
starter  felt  that  he  had  given  Soren  the 
worst  of  it  in  his  Wednesday  race,  for, 
as  Viper  swung  fair  to  the  barrier,  the 
gauzy  web  vanished,  there  was  a  clang,  a 
roar  of,  "They're  off!"  Then  the  hammer 
of  feet  on  boards  as  the  people  in  the 
stand  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  the  blood- 
bay,  with  one  stinging  snap  at  his  flank 
from  Soren's  whip,  his  lean  neck  stretched 
in  eagerness,  raced  like  a  devil  of  progres- 
sion down  the  slant  of  the  curved  track,  and 
at  the  first  turn  was  a  head  in  front  of  a 
chestnut  that  held  the  rail. 

"Did  .you  see  that?"  Andrews  asked 
of  nobody  in  particular;  "that's  Soren 
at  hisself — that's  the  way  Soren  gets 
away  when  he's  got  any  kind  of  a  hawse 
under  him.  If  that  red  skate's  wuth 
two  bits  that  boy  '11  bring  him  home  to- 
day." 

Delilah's  eyes  blazed  with  the  old  red- 


amber  light;  her  steel-like  fingers  were 
clutching  at  Stewart's  arm.  "I'm  so 
glad  for  the  boy's  sake;  now  they  can't 
say  anything  against  him,"     she  panted. 

And  after  the  first  slash  of  his  whip 
Soren  had  arched  his  slim  body  forward; 
he  was  like  a  butterfly  with  gaudy  blue 
wings  that  floated  above  the  striving  bay's 
neck. 

"Soren's  not  movin'  on  him,"  And- 
rews commented  in  a  rasping  monotone; 
"Not  movin'  on  him." 

And  the  bay  was  creeping  forward — 
his  shoulders  now  showed  in  front;  and 
then  the  saddle  girths.  Fifty  yards  and 
the  high  rakish  quarters  were  clear,  with 
the  tail  floating  like  a  wisp  of  smoke  at 
the  chestnut's  nose.  Now  edged  close 
into  the  rail  Viper  galloped  with  a  long 
swinging  stride,  as  if  at  last  the  despised 
was  coming  into  his  own.  At  the  turn  a 
length  of  open  showed  between  the  bay 
'and  the  chestnut,  who  was  still  second. 

As  they  raced,  showing  flat  against  the 
lower  end  of  the  track,  the  chestnut  had 
crept  up  till  his  head  nodded  at  the  bay's 
tail. 

"Viper's  quittin'?  Uncle,"  Owen  cried; 
"he's  backin'  up." 

"No,  he  ain't!"  the  patriarch  growled; 
"no  he  ain't.  That's  Soren.  He's  the  bes' 
hawseman  ever  sat  a  hawse.  He  ain't 
moved  on  him;  he  ain't  winked;  he 
knows  better  'n  to  race  'round  'em  turns 
when  it's  not  needed.  'Em  pinheads  be- 
hind is  fightin'  for  a  place — he  ain't  got  to. 
He  knows  Viper's  where  he  belongs, 
'cause  he's  a  front  runner.  He's  took  him 
back  for  a  breather.  Gad!  what  a  boy  he 
is!  He'll  swing  inter  that  stretch  on  the 
rail — he  won't  lose  an  inch;  an'  Viper'll 
be  freshened  up  for  the  run  home.  Gad! 
what  a  boy!  If  I  had  the  papers  on  Soren 
I  could  win  the  Kentucky  Derby  with  a 
mule." 

"I  guess  we've  been  kiddin'  ourselves. 
Uncle;  I  guess  Viper's  some  horse  after 
all,"     Owen  said. 

"The  boy  is!" 

Up  the  stretch  there  was  the  blue  jacket 
always  in  the  lead;  and  they  could  see  a 
small  pale  face  humped  over  a  blue  should- 
er watching  that  nothing  crept  up  to  steal 
the  race. 

"See  that?"  Andrews  asked;  "see 
that — see  the  boy?  He  knows  he's  got  it 
won,  an'  he's  jus'  nursin'  that  skate;  he's 
kiddin'  the  hawse  that  it's  easy.  A  neck 
in  front'll  do  that  boy.  One  move,  one 
jostle  of  the  knees,  an'  that  high-strung 
cuss  'd  quit.  Soren  knows  that.  Jus' 
nursin'    him    home.     Gad,    what  a  boy!" 

By  half  a  length  Viper  won;  and  per- 
haps only  sage  old  Andrews  knew  that 
he  couldn't  have  won  by  a  dozen  lengths; 
the  stand  thought  he  had  romped  home. 

DELILAH  who  had  stood  on  the  bench 
in  her  intensity,  crumpled  down  in 
her  seat,  gasping.  "Stewart,  I'm  so  glad 
the  boy  showed  them  what  he  could  do." 

"Some  heart,  girlie!"  Owen  touched 
her  cheek  with  his  fingers.  "I  like  the  boy 
too;  I  like  to  see  a  fellow  make  good  when 
they    hammer    him." 

'The  three  placed  horses  had  now  turned 
into  the  enclosure  at  the  Judges'  ^and. 
The  others  were  being  stripped  of  their 
saddles  on  the  course.  Then  the  ribbon  of 
red  and  blue  and  green  passed  over  the 
weighing  scales. 

Suddenly  Andrews  growled.  "By  heck! 
I  was  afeared  of  that!" 

Fgr  climbing  the  steps  to  the  Stewards' 
stand  was  the  blue-jacketed  figure  of  Sor- 
en. 

"The  stewards  've  sent  for  the  boy," 
the  patriarch  added.  "Now  the  poor 
devil's  goin'   to  be  broiled." 

"What  can  they  do?"  Delilah  queried, 
a  tremor  of  apprehension  in  her  voice. 

"  'Taint  this  race,"  Andrews  declared; 
"they  want  to  know  'bout  Wednesday's 
race.  They  can't  take  this  away  from 
Viper;  but  that  poor  kid  may  get  the  gate 
'cause  of  Wednesday's  ride." 

Others  had  seen  the  rider  of  the  winner 
go  up  to  the  men  of  authority;  the  red  sign 
bearing  the  magic  word  "Official"  was  not 
yet  beneath  the  numbers  of  the  placed 
horses,  and  a  hush  of  expectancy  fell  upon 
the  multitude.  Below  on  the  lawn  men 
crowded  about  the  Judges'  Stand  with  up- 
turned faces. 

The  feeling  of  dread  in  Jockey  Soren's 
heart  as  he  passed  I'p  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
was  .swept  away  when  Ji'.dge  Frank  said, 
with  his  habitual  kind  smile:  "Soren.  the 
stewards  didn't  like  your  ride  on  Viper. 
Wedne.sday,  but  we  know  what  happened. 
You  rode  a  good  race  tr>-day,  and  you  are 
exonerated." 


Never  say  "Aspirin"  without  saying  "Bayer." 

WARNING!  Unless  you  see  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets, 
you  are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all.     Why  take  chances? 

Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21   years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache         Rheumatism 

Toothache         Neuralgia  Neuritis 

Earache  Lumbago  Pain,  Pain 

Handy  tin  t)oxos  of  12  tablpts— Bottles  of  24  and  100— A"  '> 
Aaplrin  in  the  trade  mark   ( riglttorcil  In  Cnnada)  of  Hayr  Mn 
acetlcacldeiter  of  SaUcyllcacld.     While  It  la  well  known  that  A^; 

•manufacture,  to  aaala't  ttic  public  aKalngt  Imltatlona.  the  Tubleta  o,'  lla.vir  Coiiipaiij  , 
win   be  •tamDi3d    with   their  general   trade  mark,   the   'Bayer  Croia."  ] 
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Conttnentol 

STOP  OFF 

WINNIPEG 

otiV&utWoij 

Across  Canada 

Wide  choice  of  routing  (see  panel 
below),  and  stop-over  privileges 
enable  you  to  cover  new  ground  in 
both  directions. 

The  "Continental  Limited"  operates  daily 
in  either  direction  between  Montreal  and  Tor- 
onto and  Pacific  Coast  points,  and  comprises 
through  All-Steel  Compartment-Observation- 
Library  car.  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
and  Dining  cars.  Colonist  cars  and  coaches. 


AT 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTKS 
Edit  of  Winnipeg 

Via  Quebec  and  direct  through  Cochrane 

Via  Montreal.  Ottawa,  North  Bay  and  Cochrane 

Via  Montreal  direct,  or  via  Ottawa,  to  Toronto 

thence  North  Bay  and  Cochrane,  or  Via  Port  Arthur, 
West  of  Winnipeg 

Via    Main    Line    through   Melville.   Saskatoon,  Edn^onton.  Jasper  and 

Ml  Hobson  Parks  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  or  via  Prince  Rupert  and 

Inside  Passage  to  Alaska  and  Pacific  Coast  points. 

Via  Ucgina.  Saskatoon  and  North  Battleford,  or  Calgary,  to  Edmonton; 

thtncf  as  above. 

Via  Canora.  Saskatoon  and  Calgary,  or  North  Battleford.  to  Edmonton. 

thence  as  above. 


STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES 
Round  trip  Tickets 
Summer  Excursion:!  at  all  pomts  in  Canada,  within  limit. 
All    \ear    Tourist     J 
One  Way  Tickets  10  days  at  Minaki.  Jasper  and  Mount  Robson 

t^     '  Tickets  and  full  information  obtainable  from  nearest  Canadian  National 

i  or  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Agent.     Ask  for  "Across  Canada"  Booklet. 

All-Sheei  Equipmenh  Superior  Roadbed  and  Service 


CHURCH'S     ^%i 


WATER 


Express  your  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful by  tinting  your  walls  with  Ala- 
bastine.  There  are  twenty-one 
tints  and  white  from  which  to 
choose  and  dozens  of  stencil  pat- 
terns. Make  up  your  own  color 
scheme  or  use  the  Alabastine  color 
plan  book.  You  will  have  artistic, 
sanitary  walls  at  a  cost  much  less 
than  that  of  paper  or  paint  by  using. 

5-lb.  packages,  7Sc; 
2J.^-lb.  packages,  40c. 

The  Alabastine  Company 
Paris,  Limited 


Puis,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man, 


SHILOH  STOPS 

THAT  COUGH 

For  grown-ups  or  children.  Safe, 
sure  and  efficient.  Small  dose 
means  economy  and  does  not  up- 
set the  stomach.  At  all  dealers. 
30c,    60c   and   $1.20.  9 


The  Right  Spring  Tonic 
For  All  The  Family 

Kvery  man,  woman  and  child  will 
feel  brighter,  happier  and  healthier 
this  spring  if  they  take 

CELERY  KING 

a  pure  vegetable  laxative  tea  that 
tones  up  the  stomach,  cleanses  the 
blood  and  stimulates  the  liver — large 
packages  30c  and  60c  at  your  drug- 
giat. 


The  Man  Who 

Knew  Too  Muchi 

Continued  from  page  2.4 

FOR  Mr.  Elijah  Gryce  abounded  in 
military  metaphors  and  in  denuncia- 
tions of  militarism.  He  was  a  square- 
jawed,  blunt-featured  man  with  a  pugna- 
cious cock  of  the  eyebrow.  He  had  been 
pickled  in  the  politics  of  that  country-side; 
from  boyhood;  he  knew  everybody's 
secrets;  and  electioneering  was  the  ro-j 
mance  of  his  life. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  devoured  with 
ambition,"  said  Home  Fisher  in  his 
rather  listless  voice,  "aiming  at  a  dicta- 
tor-ship, and  all  that.  Well,  I  think  I 
can  clear  myself  of.  the  charge  of  mere 
selfish  ambition.  I  only  want  certain 
things  done.  I  don't  want  to  do  them.  I 
very  seldom  want  to  do  anything.  And 
I've  come  here  to  say  that  I'm  quite  willing 
to  retire  from  the  contest,  if  you  can  con- 
vince me  that  we  really  want  to  do  the 
same  thing." 

The  agent  of  the  Reform  party  looked 
at  him  with  an  odd  and  slightly  puzzled 
expression,    and    before    he    could    rei 
Fisher  went  on  in  the  same  level  tones. 

"You'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  keep  a 
conscience  concealed  about  me;  and  I 
am  in  doubt  about  several  things.  For 
instance,  we  both  want  to  turn  Verner  out 
of  Parliament;  but  what  weapon  are  we 
to  use?  I've  heard  a  lot  of  gossip  against 
him,  but  is  it  right  to  act  on  mere  gopsip? 
Just  as  I  want  to  be  fair  to  you,  so  I  want 
to  be  fair  to  him.  If  some  of  the  things  J 
heard  were  true,  he  ought  to  be  turned  out 
of  Parliament  and  every  other  club  in  Lon- 
don. But  I  don't  want  to  turn  him  out  of 
parliament  if  they  aren't  true." 

At  this  point  the  light  of  battle  sprang 
into  Mr.  Gryce's  eyes;  and  he  became  vol- 
uble, not  to  say  violent.  He  at  any  rate 
had  no  doubt  that  the  stories  were  true; 
he  could  testify  to  his  own  knowledge  that 
they  were  trye.  Verner  was  not  only  a 
hard  landlord  but  a  mean  landlord,  a 
robber  as  well  as  a  rack-renter;  any 
gentleman  would  be  justified  in  hounding 
him  out.  He  had  cheated  old  Wilkins 
out  of  his  freehold  by  a  trick  fit  for  a  pick- 
pocket; he  had  driven  old  Mother  Biddle 
to  the  workhouse;  he  had  stretched  the 
law  against  Long  Adam  the  poacher  till 
all  the  magistrates  were  ashamed  of  him.  i 

"So  if  you'll  serve  under  the  old  banner," 
concluded  Mr.  Gryce  more  genially,  "and  | 
turn  out  a  swindling  tyrant  like  that,  I'm 
sure  you'll  never  regret  it."  j 

"And  if  that  is  the  truth,"  said  Home  | 
Fisher,  "are  you  going  to  tell  it?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  Tell  the  truth?" 
demanded  Gryce. 

"I  mean  are  you  going  to  tell  the  truth 
as  you  have  just  told  it,"  repied  Fisher. 
"You  are  going  to  placard  this  town  with 
the  wickedness  done  to  old  Wilkins.  Ycu 
are  going  to  fill  the  newspapers  with  the 
infamous  story  of  Mrs.  Biddle.  You  are 
going  to  denounce  Verner  from  a  public 
platform,  naming  him  for  what  he  did  and 
naming  the  poacher  he  did  it  to.  And 
you're  going  to  find  out  by  what  trade  this 
man  made  the  money  with  which  he  bought 
the  estate;  and  when  you  know  the  truth, 
as  I  said  before,  of  course  you  are  going  to 
tell  it.  Upon  those  terms  I  come  under  the 
old  flag,  as  you  call  it,  and  haul  down  my 
little  pennon." 

THE  agent  was  eyeing  him  with  a  cur- 
ious expression,  surly  but  not  entirely 
unsympathetic.  "Well,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"you  have  to  do  these  things  in  a  regular 
way,  you  know,  or  people  don't  under- 
stand. I've  had  a  lot  of  experience,  and 
I'm  afraid  what  you  say  wouldn't  do. 
People  understand  slanging  squires  in  a 
general  way;  but  those  personalities  aren't 
considered  fair  play»  Look  like  hitting 
below  the  belt." 

"Old  Wilkins  hasn't  got  a  belt,  I  sup- 
pose," replied  Home  Fisher.  "Verner 
can  hit  him  anyhow,  and  nobody  must  say 
a  word.  It's  evidently  very  important 
to  have  a  belt.  But  apparently  you  have 
to  be  rather  high  up  in  society  to  have  one. 
Possibly,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "pos- 
sibly the  explanation  of  the  phrase  'a 
belted  earl,'  the  meaning  of  which  has 
always  escaped  me." 

"I  mean  those  personalities  won't  do," 
returned  Gryce,  frowning  at  the  table. 

"And  Mother  Biddle  and  Long  Adam 
the  poacher  are  not  personalities,"  said 
Fisher,  "and  I  suppose  we  mustn't  ask 
how  Verner  made  all  the  money  that  en- 
abled him  to  become — a  personality." 
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LUX 


For  All  Fine  Fabrics 

If  you  have  something 
especially  nice  and  dainty 
that  you  do  not  feel  like 
sending  with  the  regular 
washing,  you  can  easily 
and  quickly  cleanse  it  v/ith 
Lux.  The  thin,  white,  satin- 
like flakes  cf  Lux  are  made 
by  our  own  exclusive  pro- 
cess, and  readily  dissolve 
into  a  rich,  bubbling  lather, 
as  harmless  to  pure  fabrics 
as  pure  water  itself. 

Lux  is  supreme  for  vrashing  fine 
garments.  It  is  sold  only  in 
sealed   packets — dust-proof  I 

LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED 
Toronto  ,  228: 


Corns 


Lift  Off  with  the  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bit!  Drop  a  little 
"Freezoiie"  on  an  aching  corn,  instantly 
that  corn  stops  hurting,  then  shortly  you 
lift  it  right  off  with  fingers.  Your  drug- 
gist sells  a  tiny  bottle  of  "Freezone"  for 
a  few  cents,  sufficient  to  remove  every 
hard  corn,  soft  corn,  or«  com  between 
toes,  and  calluses,  without  pain,  soreness. 


GRYCE  was  still  looking  at  him  under 
lowering  brows,  but  the  singular 
light  in_ his  eyes  had  brightened.  At  last 
he  said  in  another  and  much  quieter  voice: 

"Look  here,  sir.  I  like  you,  if  you  don't 
mind  my  saying  so.  I  think  you  are 
really  on  the  side  of  the  people;  and  I'm 
sure  you're  a  brave  man.  A  lot  braver 
than  you  know-perhaps.  We  daren't 
touch  what  you  propose  with  a  barge-pole: 
and  so  far  from  wanting  you  in  the  old 
party,  we'd  rather  you  ran  your  own  risk 
by  yourself.  But  because  I  like  you  and 
respect  your  pluck,  I'll  do  you  a  good  turn 
before  we  part.  I  don't  want  you  to  waste 
time  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  You 
talk  about  how  the  new  squire  got  the 
money  to  buy,  and  the  ruin  of  the  old 
squire  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Well,  I'll 
give  you  a  hint  about  that;  a  hint  about 
something  precious  few  people  know." 

"I  am  very  grateful,"  said  Fisher  grave- 
ly.    "What    is    it?" 

"It's  in  two  words,"  said  the  other. 
"The  new  squire  was  quite  poor  when  he 
bought.  The  old  squire  was  quite  rich 
when  he  sold." 

Home  Fisher  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully, as  he  turned  away  abruptly  and  busi- 
ed himself  with  the  papers  on  his  desk. 
Then  Fisher  uttered  a  short  phrase  of 
thanks  and  farewell,  and  went  out  into  the 
street,  still  very  thoughtful. 

His  reflection  seemed  to  end  in  resolution 
and  falling  into  a  more  rapid  stride, 
he  passed  out  of  the  little  town  along  a  road 
leading  towards  the  gate  of  the  great  park, 
the  country  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Verner.  A 
glitter  of  sunlight  made  the  early  winter 
more  like  a  late  autumn,  and  the  dark 
woods  were  touched  here  and  there  with 
red  and  golden  leaves  like  the  last  rags 
of  a  lost  sunset.  From  a  higher  part  of 
the  road  he  had  seen  the  long,  classical 
facade  of  the  great  house  with  its  many 
windows,  almost  immediately  beneath 
him,  but  when  the  road  ran  down  under  the 
wall  of  the  estate,  topped  with  towering 
trees  behind,  he  realised  that  it  was  half  a 
mile  round  to  the  lodge  gates.  After  walk- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  along  the  lane,  how- 
ever, he  came  to  a  place  where  the  wall 
had  cracked,  and  was  in  process  of  repair. 
As  it  was,  there  was  a  great  gap  in  the 
grey  masonry  that  looked  at  first  as  black 
as  a  cavern,  and  only  showed  at  a  second 
glance  the  twilight  of  the  twinkling  trees. 
There  was  something  fascinating  about 
that  unexpected  gate,  like  the  opening  of 
a  fairy  tale. 

HORNE  FISHER  had  in  him  something 
of  the  aristocrat,  which  is  very  near 
to  the  anarchist.  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  turned  into  this  dark  and 
irregular  entry  as  casually  as  into  his  own 
front  door,  merely  th  ^king  that  it  would 
be  a  short  cut  to  thi  house.  He  made 
his  way  through  the  d  m  wood  for  some 
distance  and  with  som  ?  difficulty,  until 
there  began  to  shine  th-ough  the  trees  a 
level  light,  in  lines  cf  siher,  which  he  did 
not  at  first  understand.  "The  next  mo- 
ment he  had  come  out  into  the  daylight 
at  the  top  of  a  steep  bank,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  path  ran  round  the  rim  of  a 
large  ornamental  lake.  The "  sheet  of 
water  which  he  had  seen  shimmering 
through  the  trees  was  of  considerable 
extent,  but  was  walled  in  on  every  side 
with  woods  which  were  not  only  dark  'out 
decidedly  dismal.  At  one  end  of  the  path 
was  a  classical  statue  of  some  nameless 
nymph,  and  at  the  other  end  it  was  flank- 
ed by  two  classical  urrs;  but  the  marble 
was  all  weather-stained  and  streaked  with 
green  and  grey.  A  hundred  other  signs, 
smaller  but  more  significant,  told  him  that 
he  had  come  on  some  outlying  corner  of 
the  grounds  neglected  and  seldom  visited. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  was  what  appear- 
ed to  be  an  island,  and  on  the  island  what 
appeared  to  be  meant  for  a  classical  tem- 
ple, not  open  like  a  temple  of  the  winds 
but  with  a  blank  wall  between  its  Doric 
pillars.  We  may  say  it  only  seemed  like 
an  island,  because  a  second  glance  revealed 
a  low  causeway  of  flat  stones  running  up 
to  it  from  the  shore,  and  turning  it  into  a 

f)enin.sula.  And  certainly  it  only  seemed 
ike  a  temple;  but  nobody  knew  better 
than  Rome  Fisher  that  no  god  had  ever 
dwelt  in  that  shrine. 

"That's  what  makes  all  this  c!a.ssical 
landscape-gardening  so  desolate,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "More  desolate  than  Stonc- 
henge  or  the  Pyramids.  We  won't  be- 
lieve in  Egyptian  mythology,  but  the 
Fjgyptians  did,  and  I  suppose  even  the 
Druids  believed  in  Druidism.  But  the 
eighteenth-century  gentleman  who  built 
these  temples  didn't  believe  in  Venus  or 
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{E  BOARD 


No  test  by  the   elements 
could  be  more  pitiless  than 
this  repeated  hammering  for 
20    hours    with    the    powerful 
stream  from  a  hose. 

Ten  Test  Solid  Fibre  Board 
on  the  outside  walls  of  garage, 
summer  cottage,  barn  or  out- 
houses of  every  kind  gives  en- 
during  satisfaction.     It   defies 
the  elements  and  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical    building     material     you 
could  use.     Stucco  walls  over  Ten 
Test  Solid  Fibre  Board  never  crack 
nor  fall  off. 

From  cellar  to  attic  Ten  Test  Solid 
Fibre  Board  will  build  walls  and  ceil- 
ings  of   lasting   charm   that   will   not 
sag,  crack,  nor  warp,  and  that  may  be 
papered,    panelled    or    painted.      Easily 
nailed  to  joists  and  studding,  or,  if  re- 
modelling,  right   over   the   old   plaster. 

Diatributort: 
TORONTO — Rose-McLaurin.    Limited. 
LONDON— J.    S.    Ferguson. 
WINNIPEG — T.  R.  Dunn  Lumber  Company, 
QUEBEC— J.    A.    Bernard, 
MONTREAL,    QUE.— Monks.    Manhard    & 
Dawson. 
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Mercury  any  more  than  we  do;  thai 
why  the  reflection  of  those  pale  pillars  ii 
the  lake  is  truly  only  the  shadow  of  ; 
shade.  They  were  men  of  the  age  c 
Reason;  they,  who  filled  their  garder 
with  these  stone  nymphs,  had  less  hop. 
than  any  men  in  all  history  of  really  meet 
ing  a  nymph  in  the  forest." 

HIS  monologue  stopped  abruptly  witl 
a  sharp  noise  like  a  thunder-cracl 
that  rolled  in  dreary  echoes  round  the  dis- 
mal mere.  He  knew  at  once  what  it  was 
somebody  had  fired  off  a  gun.  But  a; 
to  the  meaning  of  it  he  was  momentarih 
staggered,  and  strange  thoughts  thronget 
into  his  mind.  The  next  moment  h« 
;  laughed ;  for  he  saw  lying  a  little  way  alonf 
the  path  below  him  the  dead  bird  that  the 
shot  had  brought  down. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  he  saw 
.something  else,  which  interested  him  more 
A  ring  of  dense  trees  ran  round  the  back 
of  the  island  temple,  framing  the  facade  ol 
It  in  dark  foliage,  and  he  could  have  sworn 
he  saw  a  stir  of  something  moving  among 
the  leaves.  The  next  moment  his  suspic- 
ion was  confirmed,  for  a  rather  ragged 
figure  came  from  under  the  shadow  of  the 
temple  and  began  to  move  along  the  cause- 
way that  led  to  the  bank.  Even  at  that 
distance  the  figure  was  conspicuous  bv 
Its  great  height;  and  Fisher  could  see  that 
the  man  carried  a  gun  under  his  arm. 
There  came  back  into  his  memory  at  once 
the  name  of  Long  Adam  the  poacher. 

With  a  rapid  sense  of  strategy  he  some- 
times showed,  Fisher  sprang  from  the  bank 
and  raced  round  the  lake  to  the  head  of 
the  little  pier  of  stones.  If  once  a  man 
reached  the  mainland  he  could  easily 
vanish  into  the  woods.  But  when  FLsher 
began  to  advance  along  the  stones  to- 
wards the  island,  the  man  was  cornered 
in  a  blinci  alley,  and  could  only  back  to- 
wards the  temple.  Putting  his  broad 
shoulders  against  it,  he  stood  as  if  at  bay; 
he  was  a  comparatively  young  man,  with 
fine  lines  in  his  lean  face  and  figure  and  a 
mop  of  ragged  red  hair.  The  look  in  his 
eyes  might  well  have  been  disquieting  to 
anyone  left  alone  with  him  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  a  lake. 

GOOD  morning,"  said  Home  Fisher 
pleasantly,  "I  thought  at  first  you 
were  a  murderer.  But  it  seems  unlikely 
somehow  that  the  partridge  rushed  be- 
tween us,  and  died  for  love  of  me  like  the 
heroines  in  the  romances;  so  I  suppose 
you  are  a  poacher?" 

"I  suppose  you  would  call  me  a  poacher," 
answered  the  man;  and  his  voice  was  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  coming  from  such  a 
scarecrow;  it  had  that  hard  fastidious- 
ness to  be  found  in  those  who  have  made 
a  fight  for  their  own  refinement  among 
rough  surroundings:  "I  consider  I  have 
a  perfect  right  to  shoot  game  in  this  place. 
But  I  am  well  aware  that  people  of  your 
sort  take  me  for  a  thief,  and  I  suppose 
you  will  try  to  land  me  in  jail." 

"There  are  preliminary  difficulties," 
replied  Fisher.  "To  begin  with,  the  mis- 
take is  flattering,  but  I  am  not  a  game- 
keeper. Still  less  am  I  three  game-keep- 
ers, who  would  be,  I  imagine,  about  your 
fighting  weight.  But  I  confess  I  have 
another  reason  for  not  wanting  to  jail  you." 
"And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  other. 
"Only  that  I  quite  agree  with  you," 
answered  Fisher.  "I  don't  exactly  say  you 
have  a  right  to  poach,  but  I  never  could 
see  that  it  was  as  wrong  as  being  a  thief. 
It  seems  to  me  against  the  whole  normal 
notion  of  property  that  a  mqn  should  own 
something  because  it  flies  across  his  garden. 
He  might  as  well  own  the  wind,  or  think 
he  could  write  his  name  on  a  morning 
cloud.  Besides,  if  we  want  poor  people 
to  respect  property,  we  must  give  them 
some  property  to  respect.  You  ought  to 
have  some  land  of  your  own;  and  I'm 
going  to  give  you  some  if  I  can.'" 

"Going  to  give  me  some  land!"  repeated 
Long  Adam. 

"I  apologi.se  for  addressing  you  as  if  you 
were  a  public  meeting,"  said  Fisher,  "but 
I  am  an  entirely  new  kind  of  public  man 
who  says  the  same  thing  in  public  and  in 
private.  I've  said  this  to  a  hundred 
huge  meetings  throughout  the  county,  and 
I  say  it  to  you  on  this  queer  little  island, 
this  dismal  pond.  I  would  cut  up  a  big 
estate  like  this  into  small  estates  for  every- 
body, even  for  poachers.  I  would  do  in 
England  as  they  did  in  Ireland;  buy  the 
big  men  out  if  possible,  get  them  out  any- 
how. A  man  like  you  ought  to  have  a 
Httle  place  of  his  own;  I  don't  say  you 
could  keep  pheasants,  but  you  might  keep 
chickens." 
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The  man  stiffened  suddenly  and  he 
seemed  at  once  to  blanch  and  flame  at 
the  promise  as  if  it  were  a  threat. 

"Chickens!"  he  repeated  with  a  pass- 
ion of  contempt. 

"Why  do  you  object?"  asked  the 
placid  candidate.  "Because  keeping  hens 
is  rather  a  mild  amusement  for  a  poacher? 
What  about  poaching  eggs?" 

"DECAUSE  I  am  not  a  poacher,"  cried 
J3  Adam  in  a  rending  voice,  that  rang 
round  the  hollow  shrines  and  urns  like 
the  echoes  of  his  gun.  "Because  the  part- 
ridge Tying  dead  over  there  is  my  part- 
ridge. Because  the  land  you  are  stand- 
ing on  is  my  land.  Because  my  own  land 
was  only  taken  from  me  by  a  crime,  and  a 
worse  crime  than  poaching.  This  has 
been  a  single  estate  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  years,  and  if  you 
or  any  meddlesome  mountebank  come  here 
and  talk  of  cutting  it  up  like  a  cake,  if 
I  ever  hear  a  word  more  of  you  and  your 

levelling  lies " 

"You  seem  to  be  a  rather  turbulent 
public  meeting,"  observed  Home  Fisher, 
"but  do  go  on.  What  will  happen  if  I 
try  to  divide  this  estate  decently  among 
decent  people?" 

The  poacher  had  recovered  a  grim  com- 
posure as  he  replied. 

"There  will  be  no  partridge  to  rush  in 
between." 

With  that  he  turned  his  back,  evidently 
resolved  to  say  no  more;  and  walked  past 
the  temple  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  islet; 
where  he  stood  staring  into  the  water. 
Fisher  followed  him,  but  when  his  repeat- 
ed questions  evoked  no  answer,  turned 
back  towards  the  shore.  In  doing  so  he 
took  a  second  and  closer  look  at  the  ar- 
tificial temple,  and  noted  some  curious 
things  about  it.  Most  of  these  theatrical 
things  were  as  thin  as  theatrical  scenery 
and  he  expected  the  classic  shrine  to  be  a 
shallow  thing,  a  mere  shell  or  mask.  But 
there  was  some  substantia!  bulk  of  it  be- 
hind, buried  in  the  trees,  which  had  a  grey 
labyrinthine  look  like  serpents  of  stone, 
and  lifted  a  load  of  leafy  towers  to  the  sky. 
But  what  arrested  Fisher's  eye  was  that 
in  this  bulk  of  grey-white  stone  behind 
there  was  a  single  door  with  great  rusty 
belts  outside;  the  belts,  however,  were  not 
shot  across  so  as  to  secure  it.  Then  he 
«ralked  round  the  small  building,  and  found 
no  other  opening  except  one  small  grating 
like  a  ventilator,  high  up  in  the  wall.  He 
retraced  his  steps  thoughtfully  along  the 
causeway  to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
sat  down  on  the  stone  steps  between  the 
two  sculptured  funeral  urns.  Then  he 
lit  a  cigarette  and  smoked  it  in  ruminant 
manner;  eventually  he  took  out  a  note- 
book and  wrote  down  various  phrases, 
numbering  and  re-numbering  them  till 
they  stood  in  the  following  order.  (1) 
"Squire  Hawker  disliked  his  first  wife. 
(2)  He  married  his  second  wife  for  her 
money.  (3)  Long  Adam  says  the  estate  is 
really  his.  (4)  Long  Adam  hangs  round 
the  island  temple,  which  looks  like  a  pri- 
son. (5)  Squire  Hawker  was  not  poor 
when  he  gave  up  the  estate.  (6)  Verner 
was  poor  when  he  got  the  estate."  He  gaz- 
ed at  these  notes  with  a  gravity  which  grad- 
ually turned  to  a  hard  smile,  threw  acway 
his  cigarette,  and  resumed  his  search  for  a 
short  cut  to  the  great  house.  He  soon 
picked  up  the  path  which,  winding  among 
clipped  hedges  and  flower-beds  brought 
him  in  front  of  its  long  Palladian  facade. 
It  had  the  usual  appearance  of  being,  not 
a  private  hou.se,  but  a  sort  of  public  build- 
ing sent  into  exile  in  the  provinces. 

HE  FIRST  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  butler,  who  really  look- 
ed much  older  than  the  building;  for  the 
architecture  was  dated  as  Georgian;  but  ' 
the  man's  face,  under  a  highly  unnatural 
brown  wig,  was  wrinkled  with  what  might 
have  been  centuries.  Only  his  prominent 
eyes  were  alive  and  alert,  as  if  with  pro- 
test. Fisher  glanced  at  him,  and  then 
stopped  and  said: 

"Excuse  me,  weren't  you  with  the  late 
Squire,    Mr.   Hawker?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man  gravely. 
"Usher  is  my  name.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"Only  take  me  in  to  Sir  Francis  Verner," 
replied   the  visitor. 

Sir  Francis  Verner  was  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair  beside  a  small  table  in  a  large  room 
hung  with  tapestries.  On  the  table  were 
a  small  flask  and  gla.ss  with  the  green  glim- 
mer of  a  liqueur  and  a  cup  of  black  coffee. 
He  was  clad  in  a  quiet  grey  suit  with  a 
moderately  harmonious  purple  tie;  but 
Rsher  saw  something  about  the  turn  of 
his  fair  moustache  and  the  lie  of  his  flat 


hair.     It  suddenly  revealed  that  his  name 
was  Franz  Werner. 

"You  are  Mr.  Home  Fisher,"  he  said. 
"Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Fisher,  "I 
fear  this  is  not  a  friendly  occasion,  and  I 
will  remain  standing.  Possibly  you  know 
that  I  am  already  standing;  standing  for 
Parliament  in  fact." 

"I  am  aware  we  are  political  opponents," 
replied  Verner,  raising  his  eyebrows.  "But 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  fought  in  a 
sporting  spirit;  in  a  spirit  of  English  fair 
play." 

"Much  better,"  assented  Fisher.  "It 
would  be  much  better  if  you  were  English, 
and  very  much  better  if  you  had  ever 
played  fair.  But  what  I've  come  to  say 
can  be  said  very  shortly.  I  don't  quite 
know  how  we  stand  with  the  law  about 
that  old  Hawker  story;  but  my  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  England  being  entirely 
ruled  by  people  like  you.  So  whatever 
the  law  would  say,  I  will  say  no  more,  if 
you  will  retire  from  the  election  at  once." 
"You  are  evidently  a  lunatic,"  said  Ver- 
ner. 

"My  psychology  may  be  a  little  ab- 
normal," replied  Home  Fisher  in  a  rather 
hazy  manner.  "I  am  subject  to  dreams, 
especially  day  dreams.  Sometimes  what 
is  happening  to  me  grows  vivid  in  a  cur- 
ious double  way,  as  if  it  had  happened  be- 
fore. Have  you  ever  had  that  mystical 
feeling  that  things  have  happened  before?" 
"I  hope  you  are  a  harmless  lunatic,' 
said  Verner.  But  Fisher  was  still  staring 
in  an  absent  fashion  at  the  golden  gigantic 
figures  and  traceries  of  brown  and  red  in 
the  tapestries  on  the  walls;  then  he  look- 
ed again  at  Verner  and  resumed. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  this  interview 
has  happened  before.  Here  in  this  tapes- 
tried room;  and  we  are  two  ghosts  revisit- 
ing a  haunted  chamber.  But  it  was  Squire 
Hawker  who  sat  where  you  sit.  And  it 
was  you  who  stood  where  I  stand." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  added 
with  simplicity. ' 

"I  suppose  I  am  a  blackmailer,  too." 
"If  you  are,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "I  pro- 
mise you  you  shall  go  to  jail."  But  his 
face  had  a  shade  on  it  that  looked  like  the 
reflection  of  the  green  wine  gleaming  on 
the  table.  Home  Fisher  regarded  him 
steadily  and  answered  quietly  enough. 

"Blackmailers  do  not  always  go  to  jail- 
Sometimes  they  go  to  Parliament.  But 
although  Parliament  is  rotten  enough 
ready,  you  shall  not  go  there  if  I  can  help 
it.  I  am  not  so  criminal  as  you  were  in 
bargaining  with  crime.  You  made  a  squire 
give  up  his  country  seat.  I  only  ask  you 
to  give  up  your  Parliamentary  seat." 

Sir  Francis  Verner  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  looked  about  for  one  of  the  bell-ropes 
of  the  old-fashioned  curtained  room. 

"Where  is  Usher?"  he  cried,  with  a 
livid  face. 

"And  who  is  Usher?"  said  Fisher  soft- 
ly. "I  wonder  how  much  Usher  knows  of 
the  truth." 

•  Verner's  hand  fell  from  the  bell-rope, 
and  after  standing  for  a  moment  with 
rolling  eyes,  he  strode  abruptly  from  the 
room.  Fisher  went  out  by  the  other  door 
by  which  he  had  entered,  and  seeing  no 
sign  of  Usher,  let  himself  out  and  betook 
himself  again  towards  the  town. 

THAT  night  he  put  an  electric  torch 
in  his  pocket,  and  set  out  alone  in  the 
darkness  to  add  the  last  links  to  his  argu- 
ment. There  was  much  he  did  not  know 
yet;  but  he  thought  he  knew  where  he 
could  find  the  knowledge.  The  night 
closed  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  black  gap 
in  the  wall  looked  blacker  than  ever; 
the  wood  seemed  to  have  grown  thicker 
and  darker  in  a  day.  If  the  deserted  lake 
with  its  black  woods  and  grey  urns  and 
images  looked  desolate  even  by  daylight, 
under  the  night  and  the  growing  storm,  it 
seemed  still  more  like  the  pool  of  Acheron 
in  the  land  of  lost  souls.  As  he  stepped 
carefully  along  the  jetty  stones,  he  seemed 
to  be  travelling  further  and  further  into 
the  abyss  of  night,  and  to  have  left  be- 
hind him  the  last  points  from  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  signal  to  the  land  of 
the  living.  The  lake  seemed  to  have  grown 
larger  than  a  sea,  but  a  sea  of  black  and 
slimy  waters  that  slept  with  abominable 
serenity,  as  if  they  had  washed  out  the 
world.  There  was  so  much  of  this  night- 
mare sense  of  extension  and  expansion 
that  he  was  strangely  .surprised  to  come 
to  his  desert  island  so  soon.  But  he  knew 
it  for  a  place  of  inhuman  silence  and  soli- 
tude; and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  walking 
for  years. 

Nerving  himself  to  a  more  normal  mood. 
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During  the  rush  season  last  September,  C.  E. 
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minute 

Mr.  Sparrow  had  that  "perseverance"  that  wins, 
but  his  efforts  would  have  been  seriously  handicapped 
had  not  his  International  Motor  Truck  possessed  the 
same  qualities  of  perseverance  that  characterized  its 
driver. 
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he  paused  under  one  of  the  dark  dragon 
trees  that  branched  out  above  him,  and 
taking  out  his  torch  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  It 
was  unbolted  as  before,  and  slightly  open. 
Something  was  dangling  from  the  tree  that 
was  not  a  broken  branch.  For  some  se- 
conds he  stood  as  still  as  a  stone  and  as 
cold.  What  he  saw  above  him  were  the 
legs  of  a  man  hanging;  presumably  a 
dead  man  hanged.  But  the  next  moment 
he  knew  better.  The  man  was  literally 
alive  and  kicking;  and  an  instant  after 
he  had  dropped  to  the  ground  and  turned 
on  the  intruder.  Simultaneously  three  or 
four  other  trees  seemed  to  come  to  life  in 
the  same  fashion.  Five  or  six  other  figur- 
es had  fallen  on  their  feet  from  these  un- 
natural nests.  It  was  as  if  the  place 
were  an  island  of  monkeys.  But  a  moment 
after  they  had  made  a  stampede  towards 
him;  and  when  they  laid  their  hands  on 
him,  he  knew  that  they  were  men, 

WITH  the  electric  torch  in  his  hand 
he  struck  the  foremost  of  them  so 
furiously  in  the  face  that  the  man  stumbled 
and  rolled  over  on  the  slimy  grass;  but  the 
torch  was  broken  and  extinguished,  leav- 
ing everything  in  a  denser  obscurity.  He 
flung  another  man  flat  against  the  temple 
wall  so  that  he  slid  to  the  ground;  but  a 
third  and  a  fourth  carried  Fisher  off  his 
feet  and  began  to  bear  him  struggling 
towards  the  doorway.  Even  in  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  battle,  he  was  conscious 
that  the  door  was  standing  open.  Some- 
body was  summoning  the  roughs  from  in- 
side. 

The  moment  they  were  within  they 
hurled  him  upon  a  sort  of  bench  or  bed 
with  violence  but  no  damage;  for  the  set- 
tee, or  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  com- 
fortably cushioned  for  his  reception. 
Their  violence  had  in  it  a  great  element  of 
haste;  and  before  he  could  rise  they  had 
all  rushed  for  the  door  to  escape.  What- 
ever bandits  they  were  that  infested  this 
desert  island  they  were  obviously  uneasy 
about  their  job,  and  very  anxious  to  be 
quit  of  it.  He  had  the  flying  fancy  that 
regular  criminals  would  hardly  be  in  such 
a  panic.  The  next  moment  the  great  door 
crashed  to,  and  he  could  hear  the  bolts 
shriek  as  they  shot  into  their  place,  and  the 
feet  of  the  retreating  men  scampering 
and  stumbling  along  the  causeway.  But 
rapidly  as  it  happened,  it  did  not  happen 
before  Fisher  had  done  something  that  he 
wanted  to  do.  Unable  to  rise  from 
his  sprawling  attitude  in  that  flash  of  time, 
he  had  shot  out  one  of  his  long  legs  and 
hooked  it  round  the  ankle  of  the  last  man 
disappearing  through  the  door.  The  man 
swayed  and  toppled  over  inside  the  prison 
chamber,  and  the  door  closed  between  him 
and  his  fleeing  companions.  Clearly  they 
were  in  too  much  haste  to  realise  that  they 
had  left  one  of  their  company  behind. 

The  man  sprang  to  his  feet  again  and 
hammered  and  kicked  furiously  at  thedoor. 
Fisher's  sense  of  humour  began  to  recover 
from  the  rough  and  tumble;  and  he  sat  up 
on  his  sofa  with  something  of  his  native 
nonchalance.  But  as  he  listened  to  the 
captive  captor  beating  on  the  door  of  the 
prison,  a  new  and  curious  reflection  came 
to  him. 

THE  natural  course  for  a  man  thus 
wishing  to  attract  his  friends'  at- 
tention would  be  to  call  out;  to  shout  as 
well  as  kick.  The  man  was  making  as  much 
noise  as  he  could  with  his  feet  and  hands, 
but  not  a  sound  came  from  his  throat. 
Why  couldn't  he  speak?  At  first  he 
thought  the  man  might  be  gagged;  which 
was  manifestly  absurd.  Then  his  fancy 
fell  back  on  the  ugly  idea  that  the  man 
was  dumb.  He  hardly  knew  why  it  was 
so  ugly  an  idea;  but  it  affected  his  imagina- 
tion in  a  dark  and  disproportionate  fash- 
ion. There  seemed  to  be  something  creepy 
about  the  idea  of  being  left  in  a  dark  room 
with  a  deaf-mute.  It  was  almost  as  if 
such  a  defect  were  a  deformity.  It  was 
almost  as  if  it  went  with  other  and  worse 
deformities.  It  was  as  if  the  shape  he 
could  not  trace  in  the  darkness  were  some 
shape  that  should  not  see  the  sun. 

Then  he  had  a  flash  of  sanity  and  also 
of  insight.  The  explanation  was  very 
simple,  but  rather  interesting.  Obvious- 
ly the  man  did  not  use  his  voice  because 
he  did  not  wish  his  voice  to  be  recognised. 
He  hoped  to  escape  from  that  dark  place 
before  Fisher  found  out  who  he  was.  And 
who  was  he?  One  thing  at  least  was  clear. 
He  was  one  or  other  of  the  four  or  five  men 
with  whom  Fisher  had  already  talked  in 
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V  hese  parts,   and  in  the  development  of 
that  strange  story. 

"Now  I  wonder  who  you  are,"  he  said 
aloud,  with  all  his  old  lazy  urbanity.  "I 
suppose  it's  no  use  trying  to  throttle  you 
in  order  to  find  out;  it  would  be  displeas- 
ing to  pass  the  night  with  a  corpse.  Be- 
sides, I  might  be  the  corpse.  I've  got  no 
matches  and  I've  sm,ashed  my  torch;  so  I 
can  only  speculate.  Who  could  you  be 
now?     Let    us    think." 

THE  man  thus  genially  addressed  had 
desisted  from  drumming  on  the  door 
and  retreated  sullenly  into  a  corner,  as 
Fisher  continued  to  address  him  in  a  flow- 
ing monologue. 

"Probably  you  are  the  poacher  who  says 
he  isn't  a  poacher.  He  says  he's  a  landed 
proprietor;  but  he  will  permit  me  to  in- 
form him  that,  whatever  he  is,  he's  a  fool. 
What  hope  can  there  ever  be  of  a  free 
peasantry  in  England,  if  the  peasants 
themselves  are  such  snobs  as  to  want  to 
be  gentlemen?  How  can  we  make  a 
democracy  with  no  democrats?  As  it  is, 
you  want  to  be  a  landlord  and  so  you  con- 
sent to  be  a  criminal.  And  in  that,  you 
know,  you  are  rather  like  somebody  else. 
And  now  I  think  of  it,  perhaps  you  are 
somebody  else." 

There  was  a  silence  broken  by  breathing 
from  the  corner  and  the  murmur  of  the 
rising  storm,  that  came  in  through  the 
small  grating  above  the  man's  head. 
Home  Fisher  continued. 

"Are  you  only  a  servant,  perhaps;  that 
rather  sinister  old  servant  who  was  butler 
to  Hawker  and  Verner?  If  so  you  are 
certainly  the  only  link  between  the  two 
periods.  But  if  so,  why  do  you  degrade 
yourself  to  serve  this  dirty  foreigner,  when 
you  at  least  saw  the  last  of  a  genuine 
uational  gentry?  People  like  you  are  gener- 
ally at  least  patriotic.  Doesn't  England 
mean  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Usher?  All 
of  which  eloquence  is  possibly  wasted; 
as  perhaps  you  are  not  Mr.  Usher. 

ORE  likely  you  are  Verner  himself 
and  it's  no  good  wasting  eloquence 
to  make  you  ashamed  of  yourself.  Nor  is 
it  any  good  to  curse  you  for  corrupting 
England;  nor  are  you  the  right  person  to 
curse.  It  is  the  English  who  deserve  to  be 
cursed,  and  are  cursed,  because  they  allow- 
ed ■  such  vermin  to  crawl  into  the  high 
^aces  of  their  heroes  and  their  kings.  I 
\  on't  dwell  on  the  idea  that  you're  Verner, 
or  the  throttling  might  begin  after  all. 
Is  there  anyone  else  you  could  be?  Surely 
you're  not  some  servant  of  the  other  rival 
organisation.  I  can't  believe  you're  Gryce, 
the  agent;  and  yet  Gryce  had  a  spark  of 
the  fanatic  in  his  eye  too;  and  men  will  do 
extraordinary  things  in  these  paltry  feuds 
of  politics.     Or  if  not  the  servant,  is  it  the 

no,  I  can't  believe  It not  the 

red  blood  of  manhood  and  liberty not 

the  democratic  ideal " 

He  sprang  up  in  excitement,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  growl  of  thunder  came 
through  the  grating  beyond.  The  storm 
had  broken,  and  with  it  a  new  light  broke 
on  his  mind.  There  was  something  else 
that  might  happen  in  a  moment. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  means?"  he 
cried.  "It  means  that  God  himself  may 
hold  a  candle  toshowmeyourinfernalface." 

Then  next  moment  came  a  crash  of 
thunder;  but  before  the  thunder  a  white 
light  had  filled  the  whole  room  forasingle 
split  second. 

Fisher  had  seen  two  things  in  front  of 
him.  One  was  the  black  and  white  pat- 
tern of  the  iron  grating  against  the  sky; 
the  other  was  the  face  in  the  corner.  It 
was  the  face  of  his  brother. 

NOTHING  came  from  Home  Fisher's 
lips  except  a  Christian  name,  which 
was  followed  by  a  silence  more  dreadful 
than  the  dark.  At  last  the  other  figure 
stirred  and  sprang  up,  and  the  voice  of 
Harry  Fisher  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  that  horrible  room. 

"You've  seen  me,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"and-  we  may  as  well  have  a  light  now. 
You  could  have  turned  it  on  at  any  time 
if   you'd   found   the   switch." 

He  pressed  a  button  in  the  wall  and  all 
the  details  of  that  room  sprang  into  some- 
thing stronger  than  daylight.  Indeed  the 
details  were  so  unexpected  that  for  a 
moment  they  turned  the  captive's  rock- 
ing mind  from  the  last  personal  revelation. 
The  room,  so  far  from  being  a  dungeon 
cell,  was  more  like  a  drawing-room,  even 
a  lady's  drawing-room  except  for  some  box- 
es of  cigars  and  bottles  of  wine  that  were 
stacked  with  books  and  magazines  on  a 
side  table.    A  second  glance  showed  him 


that  the  more  masculine  fittings  were 
quite  recent,  and  that  the  more  feminine 
background  was  quite  old.  His  eye  caught 
a  strip  of  faded  tapestry,  which  startled 
him  into  speech  to  the  momentary  obliv- 
ion of  bigger  matters. 

"This  place  was  furnished  from  the 
great  house,"    he  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "and  I  think 
you  know  why." 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  Home  Fisher, 
"and  before  I  go  on  to  more  extraordinary 
things,  I  will  say  what  I  think.  Squire 
Hawker  played  both  the  bigamist  and  the 
bandit.  His  first  wife  was  not  dead  when 
he  married  the  Jewess;  she  was  imprison- 
ed on  this  island.  She  bore  him  a  child 
here,  who  now  haunts  his  birth-place 
under  the  name  of  Long  Adam.  A  bank- 
ruptcy company  promoter  named  Werner 
discovered  the  secret,  and  blackmailed 
the  Squire  into  surrendering  the  estate. 
That's  all  quite  clear,  and  very  easy.  And 
now  let  me  go  on  to  something  more  diffi- 
cult. And  that  is  for  you  to  explain  what 
the  devil  you  are  doing  kidnapping  your 
born   brother." 

AFTER  a  pause  Henry  Fisher  answered. 
"I  suppose  you  didn't  expect  to  see 
me,"  he  said.  "But  after  all  what 
could  you  expect?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  follow,"  said  Home 
Fisher. 

"I  mean  what  else  could  you  expect, 
after  making  such  a  muck  of  it!"  said 
his  brother  sulkily.  "We  all  thought  you 
were  so  clever.     How  could  we  know  you 

were  going  to  be well,  really,  such  a 

rotten  failure." 

"This  is  rather  curious,"  said  the  can- 
didate, frowning.  "Without  vanity,  I 
was  not  under  the  impression  that  my 
candidature  was  a  failure.  All  the  big 
meetings  were  successful,  and  crowds  of 
people  have  promised  me  votes." 

"I  should  jolly  well  think  they  had," 
said  Harry  grimly.  "You've  made  a 
landslide  with  your  confounded  acres  and 
a  cow,  and  Verner  can  hardly  get  a  vote 
anywhere.  Oh,  it's  too  rotten  for  any- 
thing." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  you  lunatic,"  cried  Harry  in 
tones  of  ringing  sincerity,  "you  don't 
suppose  you  were  meant  to  mn  the  seat, 
did  you?  Oh,  it's  too  childish!  I  tell  you 
Verner's  got  to  get  in.  Of  course  he's  got 
to  get  in.  He's  to  have  the  Exchequer 
next  session,  and  there's  the  Egyptian 
Loan  and  Lord  knows  what  else.  We 
only  wanted  you  to  split  the  Reform  vote, 
because  accidents  might  happen  after 
Hughes  had  made  a  score  at  Barkington." 

"I  see,"  said  Fisher,  "and  you,  I  think, 
are  a  pillar  and  ornament  of  the  Reform 
party.    As  you  say,  I  am  not  clever." 

The  appeal  to  party  loyalty  fell  on  deaf 
ears;  for  the  pillar  of  Reform  was  brood- 
ing on  other  things.  At  last  he  said  in  a 
more  troubled  voice: 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  catch  me;  I 
knew  it  would  be  a  shock.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  you  never  would  have  caught  me  if 
I  hadn't  come  here  myself,  to  see  they 
didn't  ill-treat  you.  and  to  make  sure 
everything  was  as  comfortable  as  it  could 
be."  There  was  even  a  sort  of  break  in 
his  voice  as  he  added,  "I  got  those  cigars 
because  I  knew  you  liked  them." 

Emotions  are  queer  things;  and  the 
idiocy  of  this  concession  suddenly  softened 
Home  Fisher  like  an  unfathomable  pathos. 

"Never  mind,  old  chap,"  he  said,  "we'll 
say  no  more  about  it.  I'll  admit  that 
you're  really  as  kind-hearted  and  affection- 
ate a  scoundrel  and  hypocrite  as  eversold 
himself  to  ruin  his  country.  There,  I 
can't  say  handsomer  than  that.  Thank 
you  for  the  cigars,  old  man;  I'll  have  one 
if  you  don't  mind." 

BY  THE  time  that  Home  Fi-sher  had 
ended  his  telling  of  this  story  to  Harold 
March,  they  had  come  out  into  one  of  the 
public  parks,  and  taken  a  seat  on  a  rise  of 
ground  overlooking  wide  green  spaces 
under  a  blue  and  empty  sky;  and  there 
was  something  incongruous  in  the  words 
with  which  the  narration  ended. 

"I  have  been  in  that  room  ever  since," 
said  Home  Fisher.  "I  am  in  it  now.  I 
won  the  election  but  I  never  went  to  the 
House.  My  life  has  been  a  life  in  that  little 
room,  on  that  lonely  island.  Plenty  of 
books  and  cigars  and  luxuries;  plenty  of 
knowledge  and  interest  and  information; 
but  never  a  voice  out  of  that  tomb  to  reach 
the  world  outside.  I  shall  probably  die 
there."  And  he  smiled  as  he  looked 
across  the  vast  green  park  to  the  grey 
horizon. 
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he  paused  under  one  of  the  dark  dragon 
trees  that  branched  out  above  him,  and 
taking  out  his  torch  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  It 
was  unbolted  as  before,  and  slightly  open. 
Something  was  dangling  from  the  tree  that 
was  not  a  broken  branch.  For  some  se- 
conds he  stood  as  still  as  a  stone  and  as 
cold.  What  he  saw  above  him  were  the 
legs  of  a  man  hanging;  presumably  a 
dead  man  hanged.  But  the  next  moment 
he  knew  better.  The  man  was  literally 
alive  and  kicking;  and  an  instant  after 
he  had  dropped  to  the  ground  and  turned 
on  the  intruder.  Simultaneously  three  or 
four  other  trees  seemed  to  come  to  life  in 
the  same  fashion.  Five  or  six  other  figur- 
es had  fallen  on  their  feet  from  these  un- 
natural nests.  It  was  as  if  the  place 
were  an  island  of  monkeys.  But  a  moment 
after  they  had  made  a  stampede  towards 
him;  and  when  they  laid  their  hands  on 
him,  he  knew  that  they  were  men. 

WITH  the  electric  torch  in  his  hand 
he  struck  the  foremost  of  them  so 
furiously  in  the  face  that  the  man  stumbled 
and  rolled  over  on  the  slimy  grass;  but  the 
torch  was  broken  and  extinguished,  leav- 
ing everything  in  a  denser  obscurity.  He 
flung  another  man  flat  against  the  temple 
wall  so  that  he  slid  to  the  ground;  but  a 
third  and  a  fourth  carried  Fisher  off  his 
feet  and  began  to  bear  him  struggling 
towards  the  doorway.  Even  in  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  battle,  he  was  conscious 
that  the  door  was  standing  open.  Some- 
body was  summoning  the  roughs  from  in- 
side. 

The  moment  they  were  within  they 
hurled  him  upon  a  sort  of  bench  or  bed 
with  violence  but  no  damage;  for  the  set- 
tee, or  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  com- 
fortably cushioned  for  his  reception. 
Their  violence  had  in  it  a  great  element  of 
haste;  and  before  he  could  rise  they  had 
all  rushed  for  the  door  to  escape.  What- 
ever bandits  they  were  that  infested  this 
desert  island  they  were  obviously  uneasy 
about  their  job,  and  very  anxious  to  be 
quit  of  it.  He  had  the  flying  fancy  that 
regular  criminals  would  hardly  be  in  such 
a  panic.  The  next  moment  the  great  door 
crashed  to,  and  he  could  hear  the  bolts 
shriek  as  they  shot  into  their  place,  and  the 
feet  of  the  retreating  men  scampering 
and  stumbling  along  the  causeway.  But 
rapidly  as  it  happened,  it  did  not  happen 
before  Fisher  had  done  something  that  he 
wanted  to  do.  Unable  to  rise  from 
his  sprawling  attitude  in  that  flash  of  time, 
he  had  shot  out  one  of  his  long  legs  and 
hooked  it  round  the  ankle  of  the  last  man 
disappearing  through  the  door.  The  man 
swayed  and  toppled  over  inside  the  prison 
chamber,  and  the  door  closed  between  him 
and  his  fleeing  companions.  Clearly  they 
were  in  too  much  haste  to  realise  that  they 
had  left  one  of  their  company  behind. 

The  man  sprang  to  his  feet  again  and 
hammered  and  kicked  furiously  at  the  door. 
Fisher's  sense  of  humour  began  to  recover 
from  the  rough  and  tumble;  and  he  sat  up 
on  his  sofa  with  something  of  his  native 
nonchalance.  But  as  he  listened  to  the 
captive  captor  beating  on  the  door  of  the 
prison,  a  new  and  curious  reflection  came 
to  him. 

THE  natural  course  for  a  man  thus 
wishing  to  attract  his  friends'  at- 
tention would  be  to  call  out;  to  shout  as 
well  as  kick.  The  man  was  making  as  much 
noise  as  he  could  with  his  feet  and  hands, 
but  not  a  sound  came  from  his  throat. 
Why  couldn't  he  speak?  At  first  he 
thought  the  man  might  be  gagged;  which 
was  manifestly  absurd.  Then  his  fancy 
fell  back  on  the  ugly  idea  that  the  man 
was  dumb.  He  hardly  knew  why  it  was 
so  ugly  an  idea;  but  it  affected  his  imagina- 
tion in  a  dark  and  disproportionate  fash- 
ion. There  seemed  to  be  something  creepy 
about  the  idea  of  being  left  in  a  dark  room 
with  a  deaf-mute.  It  was  almost  as  if 
such  a  defect  were  a  deformity.  It  was 
almost  as  if  it  went  with  other  and  worse 
deformities.  It  was  as  if  the  shape  he 
could  not  trace  in  the  darkness  were  some 
shape  that  should  not  see  the  sun. 

Then  he  had  a  flash  of  sanity  and  also 
of  insight.  The  explanation  was  very 
simple,  but  rather  interesting.  Obvious- 
ly the  man  did  not  use  his  voice  because 
he  did  not  wish  his  voice  to  be  recognised. 
He  hoped  to  escape  from  that  dark  place 
before  Fisher  found  out  who  he  was.  And 
who  was  he?  One  thing  at  least  was  clear. 
He  was  one  or  other  of  the  four  or  five  men 
with  whom  Fisher  had  already  talked  in 
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■c  hese  parts,   and  in  the  development  of 
that  strange  story. 

"Now  I  wonder  who  you  are,"  he  said 
aloud,  with  all  his  old  lazy  urbanity.  "I 
suppose  it's  no  use  trying  to  throttle  you 
in  order  to  find  out;  it  would  be  displeas- 
ing to  pass  the  night  with  a  corpse.  Be- 
sides, I  might  be  the  corpse.  I've  got  no 
matches  and  I've  sm,ashed  my  torch;  so  I 
can  only  speculate.  Who  could  you  be 
now?    Let    us    think." 

THE  man  thus  genially  addressed  had 
desisted  from  drumming  on  the  door 
and  retreated  sullenly  into  a  corner,  as 
Fisher  continued  to  address  him  in  a  flow- 
ing monologue. 

"Probably  you  are  the  poacher  who  says 
he  isn't  a  poacher.  He  says  he's  a  landed 
proprietor;  but  he  will  permit  me  to  in- 
form him  that,  whatever  he  is,  he's  a  fool. 
What  hope  can  there  ever  be  of  a  free 
peasantry  in  England,  if  the  peasants 
themselves  are  such  snobs  as  to  want  to 
be  gentlemen?  How  can  we  make  a 
democracy  with  no  democrats?  As  it  is, 
you  want  to  be  a  landlord  and  so  you  con- 
sent to  be  a  criminal.  And  in  that,  you 
know,  you  are  rather  like  somebody  else. 
And  now  I  think  of  it,  perhaps  you  are 
somebody  else." 

There  was  a  silence  broken  by  breathing 
from  the  corner  and  the  murmur  of  the 
rising  storm,  that  came  in  through  the 
small  grating  above  the  man's  head. 
Home  Ksher  continued. 

"Are  you  only  a  servant,  perhaps;  that 
rather  sinister  old  servant  who  was  butler 
to  Hawker  and  Verner?  If  so  you  are 
certainly  the  only  link  between  the  two 
periods.  But  if  so,  why  do  you  degrade 
yourself  to  serve  this  dirty  foreigner,  when 
you  at  least  saw  the  last  of  a  genuine 
uational  gentry?  People  like  you  are  gener- 
ally at  least  patriotic.  Doesn't  England 
mean  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Usher?  All 
of  which  eloquence  is  possibly  wasted; 
as  perhaps  you  are  not  Mr.  Usher. 

MORE  likely  you  are  Verner  himself' 
and  it's  no  good  wasting  eloquence 
to  make  you  ashamed  of  yourself.  Nor  is 
it  any  good  to  curse  you  for  corrupting 
England;  nor  are  you  the  right  person  to 
curse.  It  is  the  English  who  deserve  to  be 
cursed,  and  are  cursed,  because  they  allow- 
ed such  vermin  to  crawl  into  the  high 
ilaces  of  their  heroes  and  their  kings.  I 
A  on't  dwell  on  the  idea  that  you're  Verner, 
or  the  throtthng  might  begin  after  all. 
Is  there  anyone  else  you  could  be?  Surely 
you're  not  some  servant  of  the  other  rival 
organisation.  I  can't  believe  you're  Gryce. 
the  agent;  and  yet  Gryce  had  a  spark  of 
the  fanatic  in  his  eye  too;  and  men  will  do 
extraordinary  things  in  these  paltry  feuds 
of  politics.     Or  if  not  the  servant,  is  it  the 

no,  I  can't  believe  It not  the 

red  blood  of  manhood  and  liberty not 

the  democratic  ideal " 

He  sprang  up  in  excitement,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  growl  of  thunder  came 
through  the  grating  beyond.  The  storm 
had  broken,  and  with  it  a  new  light  broke 
on  his  mind.  There  was  something  else 
that  might  happen  in  a  moment. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  means?"  he 
cried.  "It  means  that  God  himself  may 
hold  a  candle  toshowmeyourinfernalface." 

Then  next  moment  came  a  crash  of 
thunder;  but  before  the  thunder  a  white 
light  had  filled  the  whole  room  for  a  single 
split  second. 

Fi.sher  had  seen  two  things  in  front  of 
him.  One  was  the  black  and  white  pat- 
tern of  the  iron  grating  against  the  sky; 
the  other  was  the  face  in  the  corner.  It 
was  the  face  of  his  brother. 

NOTHING  came  from  Home  Fisher's 
lips  except  a  Christian  name,  which 
was  followed  by  a  silence  more  dreadful 
than  the  dark.  At  last  the  other  figure 
stirred  and  sprang  up,  and  the  voice  of 
Harry  Fisher  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  that  horrible  room. 

"You've  seen  me,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"and-  we  may  as  well  have  a  light  now. 
You  could  have  turned  it  on  at  any  time 
if   you'd   found   the   switch." 

He  pressed  a  button  in  the  wall  and  all 
the  details  of  that  room  sprang  into  some- 
thing stronger  than  daylight.  Indeed  the 
details  were  so  unexpected  that  for  a 
moment  they  turned  the  captive's  rock- 
ing mind  from  the  last  personal  revelation. 
The  room,  so  far  from  being  a  dungeon 
cell,  was  more  like  a  drawing-room,  even 
a  lady's  drawing-room  except  for  some  box- 
es of  cigars  and  bottles  of  wine  that  were 
stacked  with  books  and  magazines  on  a 
side  table.    A  second  glance  showed  him 


that  the  more  masculine  fittings  were 
quite  recent,  and  that  the  more  feminine 
background  was  quite  old.  His  eye  caught 
a  strip  of  faded  tapestry,  which  startled 
him  into  speech  to  the  momentary  obliv- 
ion of  bigger  matters. 

"This  place  was  furnished  from  the 
great  house,"     he  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "and  I  think 
you  know  why." 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  Home  Fisher, 
"and  before  I  go  on  to  more  extraordinary 
things,  I  will  say  what  I  think.  Squire 
Hawker  played  both  the  bigamist  and  the 
bandit.  His  first  wife  was  not  dead  when 
he  married  the  Jewess;  she  was  imprison- 
ed on  this  island.  She  bore  him  a  child 
here,  who  now  haunts  his  birth-place 
under  the  name  of  Long  Adam.  A  bank- 
ruptcy company  promoter  named  Werner 
discovered  the  secret,  and  blackmailed 
the  Squire  into  surrendering  the  estate. 
That's  all  quite  clear,  and  very  easy.  And 
now  let  me  go  on  to  something  more  diffi- 
cult. And  that  is  for  you  to  explain  what 
the  devil  you  are  doing  kidnapping  your 
born    brother." 

AFTER  a  pause  Henry  Fisher  answered. 
"I  suppose  you  didn't  expect  to  see 
me,"  he  said.  "But  after  all  what 
could  you  expect?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  follow,"  said  Home 
Fisher. 

"I  mean  what  else  could  you  expect, 
after  making  such  a  muck  of  it!"  said 
his  brother  sulkily.  "We  all  thought  you 
were  so  clever.     How  could  we  know  you 

were  going  to  be  well,  really,  such  a 

rotten  failure." 

"This  is  rather  curious,"  said  the  can- 
didate, frowning.  "Without  vanity,  I 
was  not  under  the  impression  that  my 
candidature  was  a  failure.  All  the  big 
meetings  were  successful,  and  crowds  of 
people  have  promised  me  votes." 

"I  should  jolly  well  think  they  had," 
said  Harry  grimly.  "You've  made  a 
landslide  with  your  confounded  acres  and 
a  cow,  and  Verner  can  hardly  get  a  vote 
anywhere.  Oh,  it's  too  rotten  for  any- 
thing." 
"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 
"Why,  you  lunatic,"  cried  Harry  in 
tones  of  ringing  sincerity,  "you  don't 
suppose  you  were  meant  to  m«  the  seat, 
did  you?  Oh,  it's  too  childish!  I  tell  you 
Verner's  got  to  get  in.  Of  course  he's  got 
to  get  in.  He's  to  have  the  Exchequer 
next  session,  and  there's  the  Egyptian 
Loan  and  Lord  knows  what  else.  We 
only  wanted  you  to  split  the  Reform  vote, 
because  accidents  might  happen  after 
Hughes  had  made  a  score  at  Barkington." 
"I  see,"  said  Fisher,  "and  you,  I  think, 
are  a  pillar  and  ornament  of  the  Reform 
party.     As  you  say,  I  am  not  clever." 

The  appeal  to  party  loyalty  fell  on  deaf 
ears;  for  the  pillar  of  Reform  was  brood- 
ing on  other  things.  At  last  he  said  in  a 
more  troubled  voice: 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  catch  me;  I 
knew  it  would  be  a  shock.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  you  never  would  have  caught  me  if 
I  hadn't  come  here  myself,  to  see  they 
didn't  ill-treat  you.  and  to  make  sure 
everything  was  as  comfortable  as  it  could 
be."  There  was  even  a  sort  of  break  in 
his  voice  as  he  added,  "I  got  those  cigars 
because  I  knew  you  liked  them." 

Emotions  are  queer  things;  and  the 
idiocy  of  this  concession  suddenly  softened 
Home  Fisher  like  an  unfathomable  pathos. 
"Never  mind,  old  chap,"  he  said,  "we'll 
say  no  more  about  it.  I'll  admit  that 
you're  really  as  kind-hearted  and  affection- 
ate a  scoundrel  and  hypocrite  as  ever  sold 
himself  to  ruin  his  country.  There,  I 
can't  say  handsomer  than  that.  Thank 
you  for  the  cigars,  old  man;  I'll  have  one 
if  you  don't  mind." 

BY  THE  time  that  Home  Fisher  had 
ended  his  telling  of  this  story  to  Harold 
March,  they  had  come  out  into  one  of  the 
public  parks,  and  taken  a  seat  on  a  rise  of 
ground  overlooking  wide  green  spaces 
under  a  blue  and  empty  sky;  and  there 
was  something  incongruous  m  the  words 
with  which  the  narration  ended. 

"I  have  been  in  that  room  ever  since," 
said  Home  Fisher.  "I  am  in  it  now.  I 
won  the  election  but  I  never  went  to  the 
House.  My  life  has  been  a  life  in  that  little 
room,  on  that  lonely  island.  Plenty  of 
books  and  cigars  and  luxuries;  plenty  of 
knowledge  and  interest  and  information; 
but  never  a  voice  out  of  that  tomb  to  reach 
the  world  outside.  I  shall  probably  die 
there."  And  he  smiled  as  he  looked 
across  the  vast  green  park  to  the  grey 
horizon. 
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Mrs.  George    Black,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Began   Adventurous   Career   by  Walking   Into 
the  Klondvke  Over  Now  Famous  "Trail  of  '98" 


AL.L    THE     gayest     little     sunbeams 
j-\     must  have  danced  about  the  cradle 
1    \.  oi  Mrs.  Black  for  wherever  the  lady 
has  lived,  whether  in  a  Chicago  brown- 
stone  front,  a  shack  or  later  in  Govern- 
ment House  in  Dawson,  a  flat  in  London 
during  the  war,  or  sharing  a  house  with 
friends  in  Vancouver  while  her  husband 
was    campaigning    in    the    far    northern 
territory,   she   has   always   been 
the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle.    In 
Ottawa,  where  the  wife  of  the 
victorious  member  for  the  Yukon 
recently     arrived,    she    has    al- 
ready attracted  a  coterie  charm- 
ed with   her  frank   love   of  life 
and  people,  her  flashing  wit  and 
gracious     readiness     to       make 
friends  without  undue  ceremony. 
To  pirate  a  phrase  used  by  an 
Ottawa  friend   in  a  moment   of 
exuberant     appreciation,      Mrs. 
Black  is  "human  champagne." 

Throughout  years  divided  be- 
tween the  curiously  motley  life 
of  a  mining  town  in  gold-rush 
days  and  the  formalities  of  several 
London  seasons,  Mrs.  Black 
has  naturally  been  accustomed 
to  meeting  "all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men" — and  women,  and 
possesses  that  excellent  quality, 
a  sincere  kindliness  of  heart 
which  prevents  her  adopting 
one  manner  for  the  socially  ex- 
alted and  another  for  the  Ipwly. 
And  with  reference  to  an  event- 
ful life  in  Dawson,  after  she  had 
walked  into  the  country  over 
the  famous  Trail  of  '98,  she  told 
me  that  her  first  home  was 
a  one-roomed  log  cabin,  and  her 
last,  the  Government  House 
residence.  "And  I  was  just  as 
happy  in  one  as  the  other,"  she 
said.  Knowing  Mrs.  Black  in- 
timately, I  can  certainly  believe 
it. 

I  happened  to  be  standing  be- 
side her  at  a  reception  at  the 
Ritz  Hotel  in  Piccadilly,  given 
by  Lady  Perley,wife  of  the  former 
Canadian  High  Commissioner, 
"To  have  the  honor  of  meeting 
the  Queen  of  Roumania,"  (as 
the  invitations  read)  when  Her 
Majesty  singled  out  the  wife  of 
the  then  Military  Governor  of  the  Yukon, 
for  special  attention.  On  listening  to 
their  discussion  it  struck  me  how  easily 
and  naturally  Mrs.  Black  replied  to  the 
many  royal  questions  about  Canadian 
affairs,  while  my  own  knees  were  quaking 
for  fear  the  beautiful  Queen  might  address 
me.  She  did  on  a  later  occasion— but  that  is 
another  story  and  I  nearly  fled  ingloriously. 

There's  a  wide  gulf,  socially,  between 
Piccadilly  and  Battersea,  as  every  London- 
wise  person  knows,  but  the  day  after  that 
affair  at  the  Ritz,  Mrs.  Black,  I  remember, 
went  to  see  her  "Battersea  Babies" — 
as  she  called  a  fatherless  family  of  bovs 
and  girls  she  had  adopted  for  the  "dura- 
tion," and  took  them  a  hamper  of  food 
and  clothing.  It  would  be  an  antidote, 
she  said  smiling,  against  any  social  ele- 
vation one  might  be  tempted  to  feel  after 
chatting  with  a  queen. 

Meet  Prince  Nicky! 

MRS.  BLACK   enjoyed   telling  of   an 
informal    encounter    with     another 
member  of  the  Roumanian   Royal  family. 


By    ANNE     MERRILL 

Crossing,  one  day,  the  corridor  of  the 
Ritz,  she  ran  into  Colonel  ".Joe"  Boyle, 
an  old  acquaintance  in  the  Klondykewho 
had,  in  tow,  a  tall  good-looking  boy,  shyly 
keeping  his  distance  while  the  two  "sour- 
dough" Yukoners  exchanged  greetings. 
Suddenly,  said  the  narrator,  the  Colonel 
turned  around  and  called,  "Come  here, 
Nicky.     I  want  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Black." 


MRS.  GEORGE  BLAOK,  F.R.G.S. 

— "Nicky"  was  temporarily  Crown  Prince 
of  Roumania!  It  was  during  Carl's  mat- 
rimonial escapade  which  nearly  forfeited 
him  his  claim  to  the  throne;  and  Colonel 
Boyle,  who  was  persona  grata  with  Rou- 
manian royalty,  was  acting  as  body-guard 
to  Nicholas  whom  he  was  going  to  deposit 
at  Eton  after  showing  him  something  of 
London  en  route. 

Mrs.  Black  (Martha  Munger)  was  born 
and  educated  in  Chicago,  later  making  a 
good  Canadian  of  herself,  she  declared,  by 
marrying,  shortly  after  her  interesting 
adventure  into  the  Klondyke,  George 
Black,  then  a  lawyer  in  Dawson,  later  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  for  the  Yukon 
Territory. 

"He  is  one  of  The  Blacks  of  New  Bruns- 
wick," she  told  me  during  an  interview  in 
London  and  added  the  laughing  reminder: 
"Do  not,  for  the  life  of  you,  get  my  husband 
mixed  with  any  other  Blacks!" 

But  in  spite  of  her  merry  chaffing,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  Mrs.  Black  was  tre- 
mendously proud  of  her  tall,  broad-should- 
ered   husband,    who    had   relinquished    a 


governorship  in  order  to  do  his  fighting  bit 
in  the  war — not  in  any  bullet-proof-berth 
either,  but  as  a  machine-gun  officer. 

Mrs.  Black  accompanied  her  soldier 
husband  and  son  on  that  nine-thousand- 
mile  journey  from  Dawson  to  London 
where  for  several  years  she  administered 
the  Yukon  Comforts  Fund  and  personally 
visited  every  gold-digger  she  could  find  in 

hospital    both    in    and    out    of 

London. 

One  Woman  to  1,500  Men 

SHE  HADtheuniqueexperience 
of  travelling  on  board  one  of 
the  transports — the  only  woman 
among  fift<^en  hundred  men — V  ut 
finst  had  to  argue  the  point  with 
"the  authorities"  before  being 
granted  permission.  The.General 
in  command  of  Canadian  trans- 
port asked  her,  in  a  slightly  hor- 
rified voice,  if  she  would  have 
the  necessary  courage  and  would 
be  willing  to  be  the  only  woman 
among  several  thousand  men,  to 
which  she  bafflingly  replied, 

"But,  General,  I  walked  into 
the  Yukon  with  thirty  thousand 
men!"  His  only  and  final  com- 
ment as  the  lady  gained  her 
point,  was  "Well,  Mrs.  Black," 
he  said,  "you  certainly  are  in- 
corrigible!" 

But  the  real  joke  of  the  inci- 
dent was  (and  this  is  now  told  for 
the  first  time)  that  the  General 
was  acting,  as  he  thought,  for 
the  lady's  husband  whose  eager- 
ness to  have  his  wife  on  board 
he  was  not  so  sure  of.  When  the 
Commander  of  Transport  learn- 
ed that  her  request  was  made  at 
"the  family's"  suggestion,  his 
mind  was  considerably  relieved 
— such  is  the  freemasonry  among 
men! 

As  to  how  the  rank  and  file  on 
board  ship  regarded  the  innova- 
tion, their  feelings  were  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  rollicking  impromptu 
chanty,    sung    lustily    on    deck 
every    day    between    dashes    of 
salt-sea    spray,    which    showed 
that  the  one  and  only  lady  voy- 
ager was  far  from  being  an  unwelcome  mess 
mate  or  any  damper  on  the  soldiers'  merri- 
ment.    This  is  the  jingle: 

"We  have    stolen  Mrs.  Black  and  we 

will    not  bring  her  back, 
"Till  the  Germans  quit  and  when  the 

Allies  win, 
"Till  we  nail  the  Union  Jack  to  the 

Kaiser's    chimney  stack, 
"And  we  toast  the  Yukon  Daughters 

in   Berlin." 

The  reference  in  the  last  line  is  of  coursel 
to  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  familiarly 
known  under  their  initials  of  I.O.D.E., 
the  first  three  chapters  of  which  were 
organized  in  Dawson  by  Mrs.  Black — 
the  "Fitzgerald"  Chapter,  the  "Dr.  Daw- 
son," -and  "The  Klondyke,"  while  a 
fourth  chapter,  established  after  the  com- 
missioner's wife  left  for  London,  was  call- 
ed in  her  honor — the  "Martha  Munger 
Black."  She  also  founded  the  Daw-son 
Patriotic  League,  which  was  affiliated 
with  the  Toronto  Red  Cross,  and  a  corps 
of  Girl  Guides — the  latter  a  real  hobby 
of  hers.     Mrs.  Black  confided  to  me  once 
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in  London — a  delicious  sense  of  humor 
rising  as  it  frequently  did  when  she  was 
asked  to  take  herself  seriously — "And  I'm 
a  life  member  of  the  W.A.  and  a  'pillow' 
of  the  Church!"  I  was  nearly  forgetting 
to  mention  that  for  a  year  or  so,  besides 
all  her  other  duties,  she  worked  a  good  part 
of  every  day  overseas,  hammering  away 
at  a  typewriter  in  the  Prisoners  of  War 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  in 
Cockspur  Street. 

Behind  the    "Grille  " 

BETWEEN  times  she  managed  to  see 
her  bit  of  London  but  found  the  great- 
est difficulty  getting  into  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  when  she  did,  the  "unfeel- 
ing officials"  dragged  her  frorh  her  husband 
who,  being  in  khaki,  was  given  a  privileged 
place,  while  she  was  "borne  away  to  a  stuf- 
fy cell  concealed  behind  iron  gratings," 
(this  was  in  the  days  before  the  famous 
grille  was  removed).  Regarding  this  per- 
formance,   she   remarked: 


"It's  rather  curious  how  in  Dawson  you 
have  to  protect  the  women  from  the  men, 
while  over  here  they  apparently  find  it 
necessary  to  protect  the  men  from  the 
women!" 

Yet  I  have  not  told  you  of  Mrs.  Black's 
jolly  lectures  on  the  Yukon,  which  she 
gave  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
during  the  war  and  which,  with  the 
beautiful  colored  slides  made  mostly  from 
her  own  photographs,  and  informative 
data,  so  pleased  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  that  they  not  only  made  her  a 
fellow,  but  invited  her  to  give  one  of  their 
Christmas  lecHires — a  particular  distinc- 
tion. And  I  am  too  out-of-breath  to  do 
more  than  mention  one  of  her  most  de- 
lightful hcbbiej — "artistic  botany" — 
something  she  originated  and  in  which  the 
British  Columbia  government  became 
so  interested  that  they  have  a  permanent 
Exhibition  out  there  of  her  beautiful  work, 
a  combination  of  pressed  flowers  and 
wptpr-color  painting. 


WOMAN  DOES  PAY  FINANCIALLY! 

By    ELECTA    D'ARVILLEJ.SANDERS 


IT  MAY  seem  like  presumption  for  a 
woman  to  rise  out  of  the  ranks,  a  com- 
mon ordinary  woman  out  of  the  com- 
mon ordinary  ranks  of  life,  and  differ  from 
the  opinions  set  forth  by  a  journalist  of  such 
charm  and  ability  as  that  possessed  by 
Mrs.  Madge  Macbeth.  But  presumption 
or  no  presumption,  from  the  heart  of  me  I 
cannot  but  protest  against  the  position  she 
takes  in  her  article  in  MacLean's  Magaz- 
ine of  January  1,  1922,  "Is  a  Wife  Worth 
WhUe?" 

"Do  women  pay  their  share  in  the  up- 
keep of  existence,  so  to  speak?"  is  the 
que.stion  propounded  by  Mrs.  Macbeth,  to 
which  she  herself  replies:  "In  a  sense  we 
have  paid — slavishly,  irrationally,  often 
grudgingly,  all  the  while  making  our  debt 
the  heavier.  We  have  paid  morally  and 
spiritually  and  physically,  but  as  a  class  we 
have  never  paid  financially."  Will  the 
thinking  women  of  Canada  chorus  an  un- 
animous "yea"  to  Mrs.  Macbeth's  con- 
clusion, or  with  quickened  heartbeats — 
half  from  indignation  and  half  from  pain 
that  one  of  our  own  number  should  so  mis- 
represent us — throb  a  voiceless  "nay?"  It 
is  so  unjust  on  the  face  of  it,  and  she  claims 
to  be  speaking  of  the  masses. 

"Man's  work  is  but  from  sun  to  sun,  but 
woman's  work  is  never  done"  has  been  for 
long  enough  the  unchallenged  couplet 
which  states  the  position,  but  because  it  is 
not  the  custom  for  women  to  receive  a  cash 
payment  for  the  work  they  do  in  their  own 
homes,  or  for  a  monetary  value  to  be  at- 
tached thereto,  therefore  that  work  has  no 
money  value,  and  we  do  not  pay  our  way 
in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Macbeth  admits  that  women  have 
entered  and  succeeded  in  almost  every 
branch  of  what  is  generally  called  "man's 
work,"  and  have  at  the  same  time  done 
what  is  generally  known  as  "woman's 
work,"  but  done  it  badly.  Right  there, 
where  we  speak  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  "woman's  work,"  is  where  the  difficulty 
lies  and  injustice  begins. 

Sometime  during  high  school  age  the 
average  boy  and  girl  will  form  a  definite 
idea  regarding  a  life  vocation.  Wise  par- 
ents lend  advice  and  suggestion,  and  there 
are  few  sacrifices  they  are  not  willing  to 
make  to  help  attain  a  worthy  goal.  The 
boy  enters  the  calling  for  which  nature,  in- 
clination and  training  have  fitted  him, 
success  will  naturally  attend  his  honest 
efforts,  and  life  will  spread  out  before  him, 
a  thing  of  normal  activities,  of  service  and 
of  pleasure.  After  a  time  he  may  lay  down 
the  actual  implements  of  work  to  superin- 
tend its  affairs.  Still  later  he  may  hire 
superintendents  and  direct  his  concerns 
from  his  office.  Does  he  pay  his  way  finan- 
cially?   Why,  yes,  magnificently  he  pays! 

They  Marry  for  Love 

SUCCESS  comes  to  the  giri  also,  but  in- 
C3  stead  of  seeking  business  expansion, 
she  marries.  We  may  assume  she  marries 
for  love,  as  we  are  con.sidering  Canadian 
girls  who  do  not  as  a  rule  answer  matrimon- 
ial advertisements  of  any  kind.  Her  hus- 
band is  not  a  man  of  wealth — most  men 
are  not.  They,  together,  expect  to  have  to 
go  slow  for  a  time  until  he  gets  a  start — 
most  young  couples  do  expect  that.  She 
is  a  trained  business  woman,  not  a  trained 
housekeeper;  but  it  is  now  her  business  to 
keep  house.  She  may  soon  realize  that 
she  is  the  proverbial  square  peg  in  the 


round  hole;  yet  after  she  once  squeezes  in 
and  gets  her  corners  adjusted  it  is  quite 
endurable — as  long  as  she  keeps  still  and 
doesn't  wriggle  or  chafe. 

During  those  first  years  while  her  family 
is  coming  she  performs  the  repeated  duties 
of  house  maid,  laundry  maid,  cook,  seam- 
stress, nursemaid  and  sick  nurse.  After  a 
time  they  are  able  to  afford  some  help  and 
she  superintends  the  home  and  children 
and  gives  a  deal  of  assistance  to  the  maid. 
Later  still  they  can  afford  sufficient  help 
to  enable  her  to  leave  actual  work  to  others 
and  simply  direct  affairs  herself.  Does 
she  pay  her  way  financially?  Why  no! 
Her  husband  supports  her.  Any  one  of  the 
domestics  who  receive  wages  for  her  work 
is  said  to  have  paid  her  way;  but  the  moth- 
er, who  for  years  did  the  work  for  them  all, 
who  later  superintended,  then  directed, 
who  all  the  time  was  the  wife  of  her  hus- 
band and  who  did  her  share  of  the  bearing 
of  the  human  race,  she  did  not  pay — she 
was  not  paid. 

Or  perhaps  the  girl  marries  a  farmer — is 
it  necessary  to  enumerate  the  duties  of 
the  average  farmer's  wife?  In  addition  to 
those  of  the  town  wife,  she  raises  poultry 
and  makes  butter  for  market.  These  have 
an  actual  cash  value.  I  am  glad  the  butter 
and  egg  money  often  belongs  to  the  woman 
who  earns  it,  and  in  such  cases,  I  presume 
she  becomes  one  of  the  minority  women 
'  'who  pay  their  share  in  the  upkeep  of  exist- 
ence, so  to  speak . "  But  if  from  either  the 
deple<  ed  condition  of  the  family  exchequer 
or  the  unjust  attitude  of  the  man  of  the 
house  she  is  not  allowed  to  have  the  money 
she  earns,  then  she  takes  her  place  among 
those  of  womenkind  who,  though  they  have 
paid  their  way  fuliy  morally ,  physically  and 
indeed  every  other  way,  financially  are 
parasites  of  society. 

There  is,  and  apparently  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  a  fixed  idea  in  the  minds  cf 
the  tragically  many,  that  woman  power  is 
the  cheapest  power  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
in  these  days  it  should  he  amended  to  "wife 
and  mother  power,"  for  woman  power  in 
the  commercial  world  commands  a  good 
price,  and  anything  which  costs  real  money 
is  not  to  be  considered  cheap.  But  any 
amount  of  work  which  the  woman  in  her 
home  can  do  to  save  outlay  of  money,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  her  comfort,  too 
often  to  her  health,  and  almost  always  to 
her  natural  inclinations,  is  to  be  considered 
clear  gain.  Of  course  that  gain  is  not  hers, 
and  must  not  be  valued  in  dollars  and  cents. 
If  it  were  it  would  be  found  that  the  woman 
in  her  home  pays  her  way  financially  like 
the  woman  or  the  man  in  business,  and 
pays,  and  pays  and  PAYS. 

Typing  Versus  Dish-washinft 

SPACE  forbids  more  than  touching  the- 
unconvincing  nature  of  Mrs.  Macbeth's 
illustrations.  Take  for  instance,  that  of  the 
stenographer,  who  on  the  morning  of  her 
marriage  with  a  man  of  means  said:  "There, 
I  never  expect  to  wash  another  dish!"  Does 
observation  show  that  the  man  who  is  fi- 
nancially able  to  hire  domestic  help  from  the 
day  of  his  marriage  usually  jap-a-lacs  the 
kitchen  floors  and  does  numeroushousehold 
chores?  Mine  does  not.  He  may  possibly 
because  of  greater  strength,  carry  in  the 
ice  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  or  hang  the 
heaviest  pictures  a  couple  of  times  a  year, 
but  even  this  is  unusual  with  biLsy,  finan- 
cially-ablo    men.      We    gather,    however. 


Resp 


onstve  to 
Every  Move 
of  the  Body 

PC.  Cornets  are  built  for  women  who  wish  to  maintain  a  youthful 

figure.     They  lend  an  easeful  support  and  gently  cares-i  the  form 

into  fashionable,  slender  lines 

There  is  a  P.C.  model  for  every  type  of  figure  that  will  set  it  off  to 

perfection.     Ask  your  retailer  to  fit  you  with  a  P.C. 

The  utmost  in  style,  comfort  and  service  for  the  price. 

Front  lace,  back  lacs,  white  and  fiesh 
Write  for  booklet  showing  the  new  styles  fitted  on  living  models. 

PARISIAN  CORSET  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LIMITED 


Montreal 


QUEBEC 


To  ronto 


GUARANTEED 


Sd^  Z^^^tolNFMTSttdlllVJUJDS 


Nourishing, 
Digestible, 
NoGool(ing.  ^U^ 


I5J9 


For  lafanU,  laralidi  and  Growing  ChiMran.     Rich  Milk,  Malted  Grain  Extract  in  Pawdai. 


A  Fine  Introduction 

to  your  day's  work— 

A  cup  of 
I  fc  >.  CHASE   &  SANBORN'S 


ifii.i;  COFFEE 


Sold  only  in  }4.^  1  and  2  lb. 

airtight  tina. 
Whole,  ground  or  Fine  Ground  f 
Tricolalor  and  percolator  use. 

CHASE    &    SANBORN,   Montreal 
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These  four 

Recipes  are  all 

made  from  one 

box  of 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

BY  MRS.  KNOX 
A  Meat  Loaf 

That  Serves  a  Family  of  Six 
Soak  ^  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gela- 
tine in  14  cup  cold  water  ten  minutes. 
Tjjte  one  cup  of  any  left-over  stock, 
bouillon  or  diluted  gravy,  bring  to 
the  boiling  point  and  add  dissolved 
gelatine.  Pour  in  square  mold,  and 
when  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  add 
one  cup  of  any  cold  chopped  meat  at 
hand  (veal,  ham,  beef,  or  chicken 
seasoned  well).  Also  mold  in  a  little 
red  or  green  pepi>er,  celery,  onion  if 
desired,  or  parsley.  Chill  and  cut  in 
slices   for   serving. 

A  Tomato  Salad 

Plenty  for  Six  SerOings 
Soak  1^  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gel- 
atine in  V^  cup  cold  water  ten  min- 
utes. Take  1^^  cups  of  any  left-over 
tomato  stew  or  soup,  bring  to  the 
boiling  point  and  add  dissolved  gel- 
atine. Season  well.  A  little  chopped 
onion,  pepper  or  celery  may  be  added 
for  flavor.  Strain,  turn  into  mold  and 
chill.  Cut  in  thin  slices  and  serve  on 
3ettu)ce  Heaves  wiftih  mayonnaise,  -or 
mold  in  individual  cups.  If  any  hard 
boiled  eggs  are  at  hand,  place  slice 
in  bottom  of  small  cups  and  fill  with 
the  tomato  mixture.  Or  the  tomato 
jelly  may  be  molded  in  a  thin  sheet, 
cut  in  squares,  spread  "A^ith  cream 
cheese  and  put  together  sa^ii^wich  fash- 
ion. 

Chocolate  Sponge 
Pudding 

Making  Enough  for  Six  People 
%    envelope   Knox    Sparkling   Gelatine 
^  cup  cold  water     1-3  cupful  of  sugar 
^    cupful    boiling    water        3    eggs 

1  teaspoonful   vanilla     Few  grains  salt 

2  squares    chocolate    or    6    tablespoons 
cocoa. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  until  soft, 
then  dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add 
cocoa  or  meltedi  chocolate.  Beat  egg- 
whites  until  stiff  and  add  well-beaten 
egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  whites. 
Add  sugar,  then  the  dissolved  gelatine, 
which  has  been  beaten  well.  Beat  and 
add  flavoring.  Pour  into  wet  mold, 
chill  and  serve  with  whipped  cream 
or    whipped   evaporated   milk. 

Cocoanut  Fudge  Candy 

Which  Ma^cs  a  pound  of  Delicious  Candy 

Sttak  %  envelope  Knox  SparUinB  Gel- 
atine in  3  tablespoonfuls  cold  water 
five  minutes.  Put  two  cups  ^ngar  and 
one  cup  millc  in  saucepan,  bring:  to 
boiling  point  and  let  boil  until  when 
tried  in  cold  water  a  soft  ball  may  be 
formed.  Remove  from  range,  add 
soaked  gelatine,  14  tablespoonful  but- 
ter and  one  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Beat 
until  creamy,  and  add  one  cup  ahred^ 
ded  cocoanut  and  turn  into  a  buttered 
pan. 

Two  Remarkable  Booklets—Free 

Send  for  "Dainty  Dea»erts"  and  "Food 
El^onomy"  the  famous  Knox  booklets  of 
delicious  and  economical  recipes.  Just 
enclose  4c.  for  postage  and  mention 
your  grocer's  name.     Address 

Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 

Dept.  C,     180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal 
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k      Contains  Lemon 
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that  the  stenographor-wife,  even  to  the  day 
of  her  marriage,  washed  dishes  in  her  home 
in  addition  to  her  business  duties.  It 
would  be  the  tappit'.g  of  the  typewriter,  of 
course,  and  not  the  washing  of  the  dishes 
that  would  enable  her  to  take  her  place 
among  the  women  who"  pay  their  share  in 
the  upkeep  of  existence,  so  to  speak"- — 

Yes,  I  have  to  admit  that  "when  a  man 
takes  a  woman  out  to  dinner,  or  takes  her 
to  the  movies,  or  buys  her  a  Christmas  gift" 
he  has  to  pay  financially  and  she  does  not. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  "it  is  our  demand 
for  money  which  we  spend  mostly  upon 
ourselves,  that  drives  men  to  strike  for 
higher  wages,"  that  "to  do  without  crepe 
de  chine  underwear  has  become  more 
terrifying  than  to  do  without  a  fully  round- 
ed existence,  love,  children,"  then  I  do  not 
have  to  admit  it,  and  I  cannot.  Where,  oh 
where,  has  Mrs.  Macbeth  had  contact  with 
Canadian  girls  and  women  that  she  can 
judge  them  so  cheaply,  so  degradingly? 
If  she  really  believes  what  she  has  written, 
how  she  must  despise  them! 

And  then — this  hurts.  There  seems  to 
be  in  the  heart  of  every  woman  a  natural 
shrinking  from  the  term  "spinsterhood," 


especially  if  that  particular  hood  is  to  be 
fitted  to  her  own  head.  But  since  the  war, 
every  shade  of  reproach  that  ever  attached 
to  the  name,  fair  or  unfair,  has  vanished  in 
the  presence  of  the  literal  thousands  of  our 
women  who  must  necessarily  go  through 
life  unmarried  because  the  men  who  would 
have  been  their  husbands,  made  the  sup- 
reme sacrifice  in  Flanders  Fields,  or  re- 
turned to  the  homeland  maimed  for  life. 
Mrs.  Macbeth  characterizes  this  ummar- 
ried  state  as  a  "half-baked  life"  to  which 
our  love  of  spending  money  often  con- 
demns us. 

The  hand  whose  pen  glides  lightly  over 
the  page  at  the  dictates  of  a  mind  full  of 
romance,  should  surely  be  poised  long,  and 
guide  carefully  the  pen  when  that  same 
mind  dictates  of  things  in  realms  where 
women's  hearts  wait  expectantly,  hope 
eagerly,  and  sometimes  break  despairingly. 

I  may  have  misinterpreted  Mrs.  Mac- 
beth's  purpose  in  the  article  under  discas- 
sion.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  I  had;  but  I 
could  not  interpret  her  actual  statements 
other  than  I  have  done,  and  these  are  all 
that  either  myself  or  her  other  readers  are 
given  by  which  to  judge  her  purpose. 


SO  WOMEN  REALLY  PAY? 

By    MADGE    MACBETH    (and    others) 


MY  GOOD  friend,  the  Editor  of 
MacLean's,  has  imposed  upon 
me  a  difficult  task  (he  has  acquired 
this  pernicious  habit,  by  the  way!)  in 
asking  me  to  compile  "a  very  brief  article 
from  the  best  replies"  to  my  contentious 
contribution  of  January  1  called  "IS  A 
WIFE  WORTH   WHILE?" 

However,  here  it  is. 

But  let  me  say  in  the  first  place  that 
Friend  Editor  changed  my  title  for  dark 
and  mysterious  reasons  of  his  own. 
Originally,  it  was  "DO  WOMEN  PAY?" 
which,  from  certain  of  my  correspondents' 
attitudes,  is  bad  enough.  But  asking, 
"IS  A  WIFE  WORTH  WHILE?"  is 
worse.  It  is  not  only  indelicate,  but 
suggests  an  implication  that  would  never 
have  occurred  to  me.  Truly!  Secondly, 
the  exigencies  of  space  prevented  Mr. 
Editor  from  using  the  entire  article  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Times,  and  in  omitting 
parts,  he  left  only  such  trenchant  bits  as 
have  been  translated  by  my  opponents  into 
a  venomous — or  at  least  an  unjust — attack 
upon  my  sex. 

Nothing  was  further  from  my  intention. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
stand  my  ground  firmly,  and  assert  that 
I  don't  believe  women  pay  in  dollars  and 
cents,  in  rupees  and  roubles,  in  francs  and 
yen  their  share  of  the  upkeep  of  existence. 
And  without  exception,  my  critics  have 
upheld  me,  in  trying  to  explain  why 
women  can't  pay,  even  while  protesting 
that  they  do! 

Writes  an  indignant  lady  from  my  own 
district,  "Who  does  better  work,  the 
servant  who  draws  wages,  and  comes 
under  the  heading  of  what  you  call 
'those  who  pay,'  or  the  wife  who  gets  no 
wages  and  pays  the  more  heavily?" 

'The  argument  presented,  has  in  my 
opinion  slipped,  a  little.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  women  like  the  servant  referred  to, 
women  who  have  the  money  with  which  to 
pay....  and  DON'T,  who  form  the  basis 
of  my  premise.  It  is  the  working  girl, 
who  can  quite  easily  afford  to  share  the 
burden  of  household  expenses  with  her 
brother,  whom  I  quoted  as  saying,  "She 
never  paid  for  her  pleasure;  she  could 
'sting  some  guy!' "  In  the  next  place,  I 
never  in  my  article  even  hinted  that 
women  did  not  give  an  equivalent  of  sorts 
for  actual  money,  so  I  admit  freely  that 
the  wife  pays....  but  not  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  therefore,  my  arpurrent  is  not 
concerned  with  her.  If  she  chooses  to 
pay  slavishly,  physically,  spiritually,  un- 
necessarily or  gn.idgingly,  that  is  her 
affair.  I  am  speaking  of  the  vast  army 
of  working  women  who  earn  (or  receive) 
almost  equal  wages  with  men.  They  do 
not  pay  their  share,  and  until  they  do, 
women  will  have  to  make  up  the  deficit 
by  giving  an  equivalent  of  money,  which 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  and  irksome. 

An  excitable  gentleman  writes,  "Either 
you  are  an  unnatural  woman  hardened 
by  your  association  with  men,  or  else  you 
are  a  man  concealing  your  identity  under 
the  cloak  of  a  woman's  name,  and  com- 
plaining because  you  have  been  bitten  by 
someone  you  tried  to  bite." 

Oh,  my  dear  Sir! 

This    gentleman    gallantly    takes    the 


position  that  it  does  a  young  man  good  to 
be  'stung  for  theatre  tickets,'  and  to 
spend  more  than  half  his  week's  salary 
in  one  evening  on  a  girl  who  calculatingly 
sets  out  to  work  him.  Likewise,  a  young 
Toronto  school  teacher  (at  least  I  judge 
she  is  young)  contends  that  she  doesn't 
believe  in  pampering  men  and  sparing  the 
'dear  creatures'  this  and  that,  'and  as  for 
paying  her  way  when  out  with  a  young 
man — well,  she  never  did  relish  black  looks 
from  anybody.' 

Other  women,  less  sensitive  perhaps, 
do  not  mention  the  black  looks,  but  assert 
that  men  expect  to  pay  when  they  invite  a 
girl  out.  I  don't  argue  this,  but  I  do  say 
that  there  could  be  lots  more  interesting, 
happy  and  congenial  evenings,  where 
rnen  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  enjoy 
life  together  if  the  women  paid  their  share 
of  the  entertainment. 

|When  The  Men  Pay 

A  MOTHER  writes  me  from  the  West, 
"You  have  touched  on  a  vital  question, 
and  have  said  things  that  many  women 
won't  Hke  to  see  in  print.  I  am  a  widow 
with  three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  at  work. 
But  they  don't  earn  enough  to  be  entire- 
ly self-supporting.  They  can  buy  their 
clothes  and  contribute  a  very  few  dollars 
a  month  to  the  running  expenses  of  the 
home  but  no  more.  Nice  girls  in  our  set, 
and  even  young  married  women  con- 
tinually telephone  them  to  come  to  parties 
at  which  in  one  way  or  other,  most  of  the 
expense  falls  on  the  men.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample....five  girls  get  together  and  decide 
they  want  a  dance.  The  tickets  and 
supper,  such  as  it  is,  are  bought  by  the 
boys.  If  the  weather  is  bad  they  are 
expected  to  drive  the  girls  home.  My 
son  said  it  cost  him  at  least  five  dollars 
every  time  he  went  to  a  party  like  that. 
Here  is  another  case.. ..the  girls  decide 
they  want  to  go  to  a  picnic.  They  find 
some  man  with  a  car,  and  prepare  a 
flimsy  lunch— perhaps.  If  they  don't, 
the  men  of  the  party  have  to  buy  them  a 
meal  at  some  country  hotel  or  road 
house,  provide  ginger  ale  and  cigarettes, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  If  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  car,  I  understand  that  all 
the  men  contribute  to  the  cost  of  repairs. 
Yet  any  of  the  girls  I  have  in  mind  are 
better  able  to  provide  the  actual  funds 
than  my  -  boys.  Women  with  money 
won't  pay  their  share." 

A  young  boy  corroborated  this.  He 
said,  "I  can't  afford  to  go  out  any  more. 
The  girls  I  grew  up  with  won't  look  at  a 
fellow  who  doesn't  own  a  motor.  If  I 
asked  one  of  them  to  sit  in  cheap  seats  at 
the  theatre  she  would  laugh  at  me.  As 
for  trying  to  help  a  fellow  save,why.  Miss 
MacBeth,  they  bleed  him,  and  mind  you, 
they  don't  have  to  help  anyone  at  "home 
or  buy  their  clothes.  Their  fathers 
support  them."  ^ 

A  man  distinugished  in  Science  and  in 
Letters  commends  the  article  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"A  most  entertaining  and  sane  discourse. 
You  hit  at  a  real  problem.  Many  women 
are  now  floundering  in  a  cultural  tran- 
sition  without   knowing   it.     They   want 
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Two  Favorites  of 
Good  Housekeepers 

Baker's  Cocoa 


The  Standard  for  High  Qualily 

IT  IS  PURE  AND  OF  DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR  AND  AROMA 

Baker's  Chocolate 


CELEBRATED  FOR  MORE 
THAN  140  YEARS 

Unequalled  jar  smoothness, 
flaoor  and  uniform  qualily. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  finest  and 

most   reliable  plain  chocolate 

for  cooking  and  drinking 

on  the    market. 

Walter  Bakei*  &  Co..  Limited 

Establishe-l  17S0 
Montreal,  Canada         Dorchester,  Mass. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 


Corns? 

say 

Blue  =  jay 

to  your  druggist 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  in- 
stantl.y.  Then  the  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a 
colorless,  clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use 
whichever  form  you  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid — the  action  is  the  same. 
Safe,  gentle.  Made  in  a  world-famed 
laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists  31 

Free:  Write  Bauer £■  Black,  Toronto.  Dept.  00. 
for  valuable  book,  "Correct  Care  0/ the  Feet." 
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Cocoa 

Walnut 

Cake 

2/3  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

Yolk  3  eggs 

Vz  cup  milk 

y^  teaspoon  cinnamon 

5   tablespoons  Cowan's 

Cocoa 
1  Vi  cups  flour 
2Vi  teaspoons  baking 

powder 
Whites  of  2  eggs 
54  cup  walnuts 

("chopped) 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
'2    teaspoon  salt 


Method : — Cream  tutter, 
add  sugar  gradually. 
Add  beaten  eggs  yolks 
and  beat  vigorously. 
Mix  and  sift  dry  in- 
gredients, Cowan's 
Cocoa,  flour,  baking 
powder,  cinnamon  and 
salt  three  times.  Add 
alternately  with  milk; 
add  vanilla  and  fold  in 
whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  Add  chopped  and 
floured  walnuts.  Turn 
into  a  greased  and  flour- 
ed pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  4.5  min- 
utes. Cover  with  cocoa 
icing  and  decorate  top 
of  cake  with  walnuts. 


COWAN'S  Perfection  Cocoa 
comes  pac!(ed  in  tins  and  thus 
retains    its    delicious    flavor. 
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COUPON 

$end  this  coupon 
with  Ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  & 
receive  a  64  pa^e 
recipe  booh. 
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Platie  Powder 
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the  old-fashioned  privileged  dependency 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  full  use  of  their 
money  on  the  other.  If  they  want  to  be 
'like  men'  they  must  play  the  game." 
While  a  good  lady  from  Northern  Ontario 
announces  that  she  has  paid  so  heavily, 
she  "never  got  a  dollar's  worth  for  a 
dollar  in  all  her  life." 

BUT  THE  most  earnest  effort  to 
champion  the  cause  of  women  which 
she  thinks  I  have  assailed,  comes  from  a 
woman  in  Rosetown,  Sask.,  and  would  be 
difficult,  (indeed)  to  counter,  did  she,  too, 
not  stray  widely  from  the  crux  of  my 
argument.  She  announces  in  her  letter 
that  she  is  hurt,  (  for  which  I  offer  a 
sincere  apology;  may  it  never  be  said  of 
me  that  I  intentionally  hurt  any  woman) 
and  throughout  the  article  she  shows  a 
leaning  toward  sentiment  that  somewhat 
clouds  her  logic.  First  and  foremost,  she 
demands  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
woman  has  paid  by  reason  of  service  upon 
which  no  monetary  value  has  been  placed. 

I  admit  that  she  has  paid,  but  not  with 
money.  I  contended  in  my  article  that 
she  has  paid  the  more  heavily  for  that. 
I;i  payment  of  a  debt,  a  commodity  such 
ao  a  watch,  a  ring,  or  the  like  rarely 
commands  its  full  value  if  it  is  given  in 
lieu  of  the  money  expected.  Another 
digression  Hes  in  the  fact  that  the  Rose- 
town  lady  overlooks  what  I  assert  above... 
that  my  remarks  are  directed  at  women 
who  are  paid  for  their  work.  Nowhere 
have  I  complained  that  the  farmer's  wife 
has  too  soft  a  berth. 

She  does  not  admit  that  to  do  without 
crepe  de  chine  underwear  has  become  more 
terrifying  than  to  do  without  a  fully 
rounded  existence — love,  children. 

"Where  oh,  where,"  she  asks,  "has  Mrs. 
MacBeth  had  contact  with  Canadian 
girls  and  women  that  she  can  judge  them 
so  cheaply,  so  degradingly?  If  she 
really  believes  what  she  has  written,  how 
she  must  despise  them!" 

Not  at  all!  To  despise  them  would  be 
to  harm  myself  and  do  them  no  good,  and 
as  for  wondering  where  my  contact  has 
been  made — why.  in  Canada,  of  course! 

Several  of  my  correspondents  have 
hazarded  the  assertion  that  Canadian 
girls  are  different  from  others.  This 
implies  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  but  it  is  not 
psychologically  correct.  In  fact,  English 
girsl,  Canadians  and  those  from  across  the 
border — girls,  whose  countries  offer  them 
the  greatest  freedom,  the  most  exceptional 
opportunities  for  social  and  industrial 
equality — are  those  who  repudiate  the  debt 
to  which  I  refer. 

I  attach  no  reproach  to  spinsterhood, 
but  I  maintain  that  a  woman  who  refuses 
to  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  will  have  to 
make  sacrifices  condemn«  herself  to  a 
half-baked  existence! 

Again,  my  friend  clouds  the  issue  in 
suggesting  that  the  woman  who  earns  her 
money  becomes  one  of  the  minority 
women  paying  their  share  in  the  upkeep 
of  existence. 

No!  No!  Nol  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  she  pays.  Neither  do  I 
accuse  the  home-maker  who  does  not  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  of  being  a  "financial 
parasite." 

With  the  housekeeper,  the  wife,  the 
mother,  the  woman  who  supports  de- 
pendents, who  pays  rent  and  gas  bills, 
my  article  has  little  to  do.  It  is  the 
women  who  go  into  offices  and  factories 
in  search  of  work  that  will  make  them 
independent,  that  I  have  in  mind— the 
cities  are  thronged  with  them. 

Yes,  women  pay.  IVIen  pay.  If  women 
have  paid  more  heavily,  is  it  because  their 
work  is  really  more  arduous  or  because  a 
growing  distaste  for  their  particular  jobs 
has  made  it  seem  so? 

A  story  comes  to  mind.  A  drain 
digger  came  home  one  night  to  find  no 
supper  ready.  He  upbraided  his  wife 
for  her  neglect.  Said  she,  "It's  all  right 
for  you  to  ask  for  a  good  hot  meal!  i'U 
have  you  know  I've  been  standing  over  a 
washtub  all  afternoon  while  you've  been 
doing  nothing  but  work  in  a  nice  cool 
sewer!" 

In  either  case,  is  it  not  time  for  us  to 
cast  away  the  idea  that  we  are  down- 
trodden and  discriminated  against,  and 
still  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
oppressor?  Is  it  not  better  to  look  on  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture?  To  value 
the  freedom  we  have  gained,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  ours,  and  to  understand 
that  if  we  demand  equality  with  men,  we 
must  meet  them  on  an  equal  financial 
footing  or  make  up  our  minds  to  produce 
in  labor  an  adequate  return  for  money. 
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Salada  Gold  Label,  the  purest, 
most  delicious  tea  you  can  buy, 
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cause it  yields  more  cups  to  the 
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JUST  new  on  the  market!  Lumino! 
A  superior  grade  of  beau- 
tifully    finished     aluminum 
utensils  in  new,  attractive, 
up-to-date     shapes.     A 
high  silvery  finish  out 
side,  with  the  original 
hard,    smooth,    mill- 
finish  inside. 


The  Handles  are 
Always  Cool 


The  tubular  handles  on  all  genuine 
Lumino    pieces    are   always    cool,    even 
over  the  hottest  stove. 
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Why  JVish  for  Beauty  ? 

You  Can  Have  It 

Radiant,  youthful  freshness  can  be  yours  I  The  soft 
bloom  of  a  girlish  skin  can  be  recovered  by  the  safe 
methods  we  have  t)een  perfecting  for  30  years.  By 
this  scientific  treatment,  facial  blemishes  may  be 
overcome.  You  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  won- 
derful success  we  have  in  removinjr  Pimples,  Blacik- 
heads,  Wrinkles,  Blotches,  Dryness,  Redness,  Freckles, 
Crowsfeet.  Kczema  and  all  non- infectious  troubles.  If 
you  cannot  come  to  the  Institute,  write  us.  We  can 
supply  you  with  Che  same  preparations  we  use  here 
with  full]  directions  for  oslns  at  home. 

Write  for  Booklet  D 

Hiscott  Institute  Limited 


59  F  College  Street 


Toronto 


Moore  Push  Pins 

UlBX   Hiads        StMl    Point! 
Moore  Piuh-lesi  Hangers 

To    Hang    Up  Things 

your  dealer  to  >how  tKem 

Sold    <!v«rywhen^    ISc    per    pKt 

MOORE  PUSH  PIN   CO. 
Wayne  Junction,  Phllidclphl* 


Genuine  Diamonds 

CA.Sii  OK  CRLDIT 

Term.JI.   U.   »  Weeily 

We  trust  any  boneil  perion 

Write  l»r  calalof  KxiaT 

JACOBS  BROS. 

DIanion  I     Imintrt.TK 

Dcpt-  A,.  Toronto    Areacac 

Turao'o 
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Made  iy  ttie  manufiicturers 

^z  famous  "Elephant  Brand  Genuine- Whiie  Lead 

$ANIXONB 

Furnishes  Soft,  Beautiful 

Tones  on  Walls,  Ceilings 

and  Woodwork 


Here  is  a  permanent,  sanitary,  and 
washable  wall  and  ceiling  paint  that 
you  can  apply  yourself  without  the 
least  difficulty. 

There  is  nothing  to  measure,  nothing 
to  mix.  It  comes  to  you  all  ready  to 
apply.  Color,  life,  and  beauty  for 
walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork — soft, 
velvety  tones  that  are  far  more  digni- 
fied than  wall  paper  and  far  more 
economical  too. 

For  Sanitone  beauty  is  long  lasting. 
It  can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water 
when  necessary  without  the  least 
injury  to  its  satin-smooth  finish. 


Sanitone  offers  you  a  wide  range  of  color  combma&m.  Your 
local  Canada  Pairxt  dealer  carries  a  compete  stock  amd  wiii  be 
glad  to  furrxish  you  with  color  cards  ar\d  descripave  literature. 

THE  CANADAPMNT  CO 


LIMITED 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  HALIFAX         NVINNIPEC       CALGARV 


VtttnCOWftM 


SUN 

VARNISH 

STAIN 

Stains  and  varnishes  in 
one  operation.  Renews 
the  original  elegance  of 
exterior  or  interior 
woodwork,  furniture, 
floors,  etc.  Dries  hard 
in  twenty'four  hours. 


® 


He   Earned   Enough  in    One 
Month  to  Buy  a  Car 

One  of  our  men,  selling  subscriptions  to  MacLean's,  earned  over  $900.00 
for  himself  in  the  month  of  October.  He  has  a  big  time  in  life— for  he 
earns  big  money. 

YOU  can  greatly  increase  YOUR  income  by  representing  MacLean's 
m  your  spare  time  which  you  are  now  wasting.  Lose  no  more  time. 
Say,  "Tell  me  about  your  Spare  Time  proposilion,"  to 


AGENCY    DIVISION 

MacLEAN'S  MAGAZINE    -    143  University  Avenue 


TORONTO 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Polite  English— Fair  Straphanger 
"Please  don't  let  me  deprive  you  of  youi 
seat." 

Polite  young  Man:  "No  depravity 
Miss— no     depravity."— London     Gaiety 


When  the  De'il  is  Sick — "And  how 
is  your  husband  now,  Mrs.    Bodgins?" 

"Doin'  nicely  thank  you,  Sir.  The 
doctor  says  'e's  out  of  danger,  so  'e's 
givin'  up  sayin'  'is  prayers." — London 
Gaiety. 


Well,  Of  Course— Sweet  Young  Thing 
(to  cavalry  sergeant)  "Is  it  true  that  ■  her 
you  are  learning  to  ride  it  gives  you  a  head- 
ache?" 

Sarge:  "Oh,  no,  miss.  Quite  the  op- 
posite!"— Ex. 

An     English     'Welcome     Home!' — 

"Hello,  Pop!  Your  Income  Tax  papen 
have  come,  so  have  the  Rates,  Mothei 
wants  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  get  in, 
and  please  can  you  lend  me  two  shillings?" 
— London  Gaiety.  H 


Reason  for  Moderation — "Whatevei 
would  you  do  if  I  were  to  die.  Jack?" 
"I'd    go    mad,    darling." 
"Would   you   ever  marry   again?" 
"No;  I  don't  think  I'd  go  as  mad  as  all 
that!" — London  Gaiety. 


Unmarried  Life — Tim:"How  are  you 
getting  along  at  home  while  your  wife's 
away?" 

Jim:  "Fine.  I've  reached  the  height  of 
efficiency.  I  can  put  on  my  socks  now 
from  either  end." — Ex. 


A  Libel  on  Uncle — "Mummy,  isn't 
that  monkey  like  Uncle  George?" 

"Hush,  darling,  you  musn't  say  things 
like  that." 

"But  the  monkey  can't  understand; 
can  he,  mummy?" — London  Opinion. 

Placing  the  Blame — Mother — "I've 
tried  so  hard  to  make  you  a  good  child, 
Margaret,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts 
you   are  still   rude  and  naughty." 

Margaret  (deeply  moved) — "What  a 
failure  you  are,  mother." — London  Week- 
ly  Telegraph. 

Poor  Father — The  London  Times  digs 
up  a  bunch  of  "humor  evasive'^  in  ans- 
wers to  questionnaires,  as,  for  instance: 
A  person  whose  father  had  been  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  useless  answered  the 
question: 

"Is  your  father  dead?  If  so,  how  did  he 
die?" 

"My  father  was  taking  the  principal 
part  in  a  public  function,  when  the  plat- 
form gave  way." — Richmond  Times-Dif- 
pateh. 

Everybody  Works  but — : — They  live 
some  distance  outside  Chicago,  whither 
his  business  takes  him  daily,  and  keeps 
him  till  night.  And  so,  when  they  were 
changing  houses,  the  wife  gradually  got 
all  the  things  moved  while  he  was  away, 
and  one  day  on  his  return  he  found  the 
old  house  empty,  and  the  new  one  ready 
to  receive  him. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "we  didn't  have  much 
trouble  moving,  did  we?" 

"No,"  replied  the  missus,  "and  we  didn't 
have  much  trouble  when  the  baby  was 
born,  did  we?" — Ex. 


Asking  too  Much — "I  don't  want  to 
eat  this  egg.  It's  not  a  nice  egg,"  protested 
the  six-year-old  daughter  of  the  house  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

"Mary,"  said  her  mother  sternly,  "you 
are  always  complaining  of  your  food.  Eat 
what  is  placed  before  you — every  bit  of 
it — without  another  word,  or  else  I'll 
have   to   give   you   a   good   spanking." 

All  was  quiet  for  some  minutes.  Then 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table  sounded  a 
mournful  voice. 

"Mother,  dear,  do  I  have  to  eat  the 
beak  too?" — American  Legion   Weekly. 
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[  O  MAN.  perhaps,  is  less  like 


le    usual    idea    of    a    writer 


than  Major  H.  C.  McNeile. 
better  known  to  readers  of  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  by  his  pen  name 
"Sapper."  Major  McNeile  has 
been  a  soldier  and  looks  a  soldier. 
He  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  is  keen  on  keeping  him- 
self fit.  and  is  fonder  of  the  open 
air  than  of  the  musty  atmosphere 
of  a  library,  writes  his  friend,  Sid- 
ney Dark,  in  the  Strand  Magazine. 
Major  McNeile  is  a  good  golfer 
and  a  rider  to  hounds.  Indeed,  he 
has  all  the  qualities,  and,  one  must 


"Sapper"  H.  C.  McNeile 

in  fairness  add,  most  of  the  preju- 
dices, of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs.     He   is   still   quite  a   young 
man  —  only  thirty-three  —  and  he 
looks    younger.       He    possesses    a 
cheerful,     exuberant     youthfuiness. 
"Sapper"  was  educated  at  Wool- 
wich and  served  several  years  in  the 
Engineers    before    and    during    the 
war.      Up  to    1916  he   had  never 
published  anything,  but  "sheer  bore- 
dom." as  he  expresses  it,  led  him 
to   write   while   serving   in    France. 
He  felt  that  he  had  a  grist  of  inci- 
dents that  would  make  good  read- 
ing,   and    "Sergeant   Michael    Cas- 
sidy."   "Men.  Women  and  Guns" 
and     "No     Man's     Land"     soon 
proved    that    he    was    one    of    the 
war's  literary   "finds."      After  the 
war  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
wrote    "Bull-Dog    Drummond,"    a 
play   which    is   making   a    huge   hit 
to-day  in  London  and  New  York. 
The    best    of    "Sapper's"    short 
stories    appear    regularly    in    Mac- 
Lean's.      Turn    to    page    18,    and 
read    "A    Bit    of    Orange    Peel." 

A  Confederation  Witness 

QEORGE     C     HOLLAND, 

author    of    the    article    "My 

Ottawa    Memories,     1866 — ,"    in 

this  issue,  has  had  an  extraordinary 
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opportunity     to     follow     Canadian 
politics  and  is  a  repository  of  many 
political  secrets.      He  knew  George 
Brown  and  the  Fathers  of  Confed- 
eration   personally,    and    witnessed 
every    incident    described     in     this 
article,    except   the   opening   of   the 
final   session  of   the   Parliament  of 
Old  Canada.     At  that  time  he  was 
busy  fighting  the  Fenians.     Regard- 
ing Sir  John  Macdonald's  decision 
(though  not  carried  out)    to  resign 
the    leadership    of    his    party.    Mr. 
Holland    has    this    interesting   piece 
of    hitherto    unrecorded    history    to 
pass  on  to  MacLean's  readers: 

Sir  John's  Prophecy 

"J^Y  BROTHER  and  I  held 
a   controlling   interest   in   the 
Ottawa   Citizen.      When   Sir   John 
visited  my  office  I  told  him  that  if 
he    resigned    the    leadership    of   the 
Conservative      party      the      Ci/i;en 
would  cease  the  support  it  had  been 
giving.      I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
we  had  been  faithful  to  him  and  to 
the  party   because  we  did   not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
serious   charges   made   against  him. 
If    he    resigned    the    leadership    it 
would    be    accepted    by    the    public 
generally  as   a   confession  of  guilt. 
I  asked  him  who  would  be  fit  to  be 
his   successor.      He  said    'Tupper.* 
"I    told    him    1    doubted    if    the 
Doctor   would    command    the    sup- 
port of  the  Conservatives  through- 
out   the    country    as    he    was    little 
known  at  that  time  outside  of  the 
Maritime     Provinces.        Sir     John 
asked    me   what   the   Citizen   would 
do  if  he  resigned,  and  I  repPied  that 
I    was   not    prepared    to    say    posi- 
tively, but  I  looked  upon  Blake  as 
the  coming  leader.      Sir  John  said 
that   I   was   mistaken  —  that   Mac- 
kenzie was  more  statesmanlike  and 
better    fitted    to   lead.      Subsequent 
events  proved   that   he  was   right." 

All  the  Premiers 

UIE  WELCOME  to-day  into  the 
MACLEAN'S  family  three 
premiers — Taschereau,  of  Quebec; 
Drury,  of  Ontario;  and  Greenfield. 
of  Alberta.  The  first  two  have 
forwarded  their  renewals,  but  Pre- 
mier Greenfield's  is  brand  new. 
Now,  every  Canadian  premier  is  a 
subscriber  to  MacLean's. 
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The  New 
Master -Four 

Regardless  of  price,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter value  than  the  new  McLaughlin- 
Buick  "Master  Four" — which  is  the 
Four  of  other  years  built  to  modern 
standards. 

The  unstinted  praise  of  previous 
Fours  is  now  being  given  to  our 
new  "Master  Four" — built  in  four 
body  styles  TOURING,  ROAD- 
STER, SEDAN,  COUPE. 


McLau&hlin-Buick  Cars  are  built— not  merely  assembled 
—in  Canada 

Ask  about  the  G.M.A.C.  purchase  plan  which  provides  for 
deferred  payments. 

McLaughlin  motor  car  go.  Limited 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada.  Limited 

OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Branches  in   Leading   (^ities  —  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The    Master    Four    of    1870 

Pride  in  the  McLaughlin  is  older 
than  the  automobile  itself.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  rough  pioneer  roads 
of  Canada  proved  the  stamina 
and  comfort  of  McLaughlin  vehi- 
cles and  won  the  reputation  Mc- 
Laughlin still  enjoys. 


22-35  SPECIAL 


BETTER  GARS    ARE    BEING    BUILT-AND    McLAUGHLIN    IS    BUILDING  THEM 


MCUAUGH  trIN  -  B  UICK. 
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MAN'S  achievements  are  intensified  by 
machinery  We  travel  by  machinery  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  sky  A  machine 
makes  possible  your  morning  newspaper 
Would  you  know  the  cori^ect  time,  a  marvel- 
ous machine  informs  you.  instantly. 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century 
Waltham  has  been  inventing  and  perfect- 
ing machines  for  watch-building.  Machines 

that  have  no  counterparts  elsewhere  in  all  the  world. 

Machines  that  perform  true  miracles  of  accuracy — 

turning  and  drilling  and  fashioning  beyond  the  scope 

of  any  mans  hand. 

The  machine  illustrated  builds  the  lower  plate  of  a  Waltham 
watch.  Upon  that  plate  it  locates  the  foundation  for  the  move- 
ment. One  hundred  and  forty-one  automatic  operations  are 
made  by  it  with  care  beyond  human  brain  and  hand.  Visitors 
never  tire  of  watching  its  wonder  working.  And  no  other  lower 
plate  in  any  other  watch  is  made  like  this  Waltham  plate. 

When  you  buy  a  Waltham  watch  this  machine  is  related  to  the 
famous  Waltham  accuracy.  Its  exclusive  invention  helps  to 
make  a  Waltham  watch  exclusive.  Its  mechanical  perfection  is 
included  in  the  purchase  price.  One  more  reason  why  the  Wal- 
tham movement  leads  everywhere  in  true  watch  value. 

Write  for  a  valuable  booklet  that  is  a  liberal  "Watch""  education.  Sent  free 
upon  request   The  Waltham  Watch  C^ompany.  Limited,  Montreal 

takers  of  the  famous  fVallham  air-friction  quality  Speedometers 
and  Automobile  Time-pieces  used  on  the  world's  leading  cars 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 

A  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 
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VICTORY 
BONDS 


ALL  MATURITIES 

IN  BLOCKS  OR  SMALL 

AMOUNTS 

BOUGHT  AND 

SOLD 

Our  Victory  Loan  De- 
partments and  various 
Offices  are  prepared  to 
give  investors  prompt 
service. 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Inoeslment 
Stcar/tia 


EitablisheJ 
1889 


Union  Bank  BIdg.'  -  Toronto 
Transportation  BIdg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  .  New  York 

Harris  Trust  Bidg.  -  Chicago 
Belmont  House    -     Victoria,  B.  C. 

Membera  Toronto  anj  Montreal  Stock 
Exchanges 


hut  one 
master  pencil.  Some 
day  you  will  try  it, 
and  then  forever  after, 
one  name  will  come 
quickly  to  your  mind 
wlien  you  think  of  the 
best  pencil  you  have 
ever  used.  And  that 
name  is  Dixon' 
Eldorado. 

SAMPLE  SET 
TEN  CENTS 
Send  10c  for  Sample 
Set  containins  trial- 
length  samples  of 
Eldorado  and  "Best" 
Blue  Colored  Pencils. 


'Hie  mast&'dmivingp^cir 

.JOSEPH   DIXOX    CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 
I'cnril  Dept.  67-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CanatVian  Distribiiftns: 
.\.    It.    MacDong.-iII    &    Co.,    Limited.    Toronto 


Business  &  Investments 
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LOAN  SALE  IN  L.  S.  SHOWS 

SOUND  BUSINESS  POSITION 


THE  FLOATING  of  the  $100,000,000 
loan  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in 
New  York  is  the  outstanding  event 
of  the  year  in  Canadian  finance  and  an 
achievement  that  should  gladden  the 
hearts  of  investors  in  Canadian  high  grade 
.securities.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  $100,000,000  was  placed  so 
readily  and  over  subscribed  within  half  a 
day  at  the  time  it  was  offered  to  the  public, 
as  the  extremely  favorable  price.  The 
public  there  were  willing  to  accept  a 
Canadian  Government  bond  which  bore 
5  per  cent,  interest,  and  pay  par  for  it. 
The  Canadian  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  netted  97}/2  on  the  issue  so  that 
they  secured  money  for  about  53'^  per  cent. 
The  issue  had  the  effect  of  sending  ex- 
change down  to  slightly  over  one  per  cent, 
the  highest  it  has  been  in  the  past  three 
years  and  it  seems  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  if  another  loan  of 
an  equal  amount  had  been  floated  or  if  an- 
other one  is  floated  this  fall  that  exchange 
will  go  back  again  to  par.  The  floating 
of  the  loan  under  these  very  favorable 
circumstances  cannot  but  react  favorably, 
as  it  reflects  financial  and  business  con- 
ditions in  this  country. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  trans- 
action to  Canadian  investors?  First  of 
all  it  indicates  very  convincingly  to  the 
whole  world  and  particularly  to  the  two 
chief  money  markets  with  which  Canada  is 
concerned.  United  States  and  London, 
that  the  credit  of  this  country  stands  high. 
It  sets  a  new  low  record  since  the  war 
started  for  the  cost  of  money  to  this 
country.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
loan  was  subscribed  was  the  best  kind  of 
advertising  for  this  country  for  future  loans 
not  only  in  New  York  but,  if  exchange 
comes  near  the  normal  level,  in  London, 
our  old  treasurer.  So  much  on  the 
surface . 

The  loan  has  no  doubt  exercised  in- 
fluence much  more  widely.  As' has  been 
stated  it  brought  about  an  immediate 
improvement  in  exchange.  The  writer 
was  speaking  to  one  of  the  leading  bankers 
in  Canada  on  the  day  on  which  the 
arrangements  for  the  loan  were  made  in 
New  York.  This  man  at  the  time  did  not 
know  that  the  loan  was  being  made  but  a 
return  was  brought  in  to  him  showing 
that  exchange  was  dropping  rapidly 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
was  then  ruling  under  one  and  one-half 
per  cent.  He  at  once  made  this  remark, 
"The  fall  in  exchange  makes  me  feel  that 
arrangements  must  be  under  way  for  a 
Dominion  loan  in  New  York."  A  few 
hours  afterwards  the  wires  brought  con- 
firmation of  his  conclusion.  Improvement 
in  exchange  itself  will  lessen  the  cost  to 
the  Canadian  Government  and  to  private 
corporations  of  meeting  interest  charges 
in  New  York  funds  and  in  refunding  bond 
issues.  It  will  lessen  greatly  the  cost  of 
merchandise  that  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and,  even  more  important  from 
the  national  standpoint,  will  reduce  very 
considerably  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
used  in  manufactiire  such  as  cotton,  coal, 
steel  and  various  other  lines.  This  in 
turn  will  help  the  competitive  efforts  of 
this  country  in  outside  markets.  In  gener- 
al, there  will  also  be  the  beneficial  effect 
of  lowering  the  cost  of  goods  offered  to  the 
public  in  this  country,  and  thus  improving 
demand. 

From    the    investment    standpoint    as 
distinct    from    the   commercial,    the    re- 


sult of  the  loan  was  seen  immediately  in 
the  response  of  Victory  bonds  and  others. 
These  at  once  shot  up,  establishing  a  lower 
yield,  thus  anticipating  the  5  per  cent, 
standard  created.  The  new  loan  should 
tend  to  drive  up  permanently  the  price  of 
bonds  in  Canada  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  yield.  The  1934  taxable 
bond  went  up  over  par  which  brought  the 
yield  under  514  Per  cent,  and  the  1933  and 
1937  also  saw  higher  levels.  It  matters 
not  that  these  levels  for  the  time  being 
were  not  long  sustained  becaase  they 
dropped  in  sympathy  with  an  easing  off 
in  the  whole  market.  The  sentiment  was 
there  and  the  initial  performance  of  these 
issues  is  only  an  indication  of  what  is  sure 
to  happen,  only  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
during  the  balance  of  the  present  year. 

Why  It  Was  Not  Sold  in  Canada 

THIS  five  per  cent,  rate  that  was 
secured  in  New  York  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  a  similar  rate  in  Canada.  A 
Dominion  loan  could  not  have  been 
floated  in  Canada,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
shrewdest  of  the  bond  men,  on  less  than  a 
5}4  per  cent,  basis,  at  the  present  time. 
The  1934  bonds,  5}^  per  cent,  taxable  and 
medium  long-term,  are  running  around 
par,  and  an  amount  of  $100,000,000or  more 
could  not  command  as  favorable  a  price 
in  the  limited  field  of  this  country  as  a 
few  millions.  This  means  that  although 
the  Dominion  bond  is  theoretically  our 
premier  security  it  will  not,  in  large 
amounts,  bring  any  higher  price  than 
first  class  provincial  or  municipal  bonds, 
and  indeed  will  run  a  little  lower  than  a 
provincial  issue  which  necessarily  is  of 
much  smaller  total.  The  prevailing  rate, 
probably,  will  prevent  a  Dominion  loan 
being  floated  for  some  months,  for  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance  would  offer  a  5J^  per  cent,  bond 
in  Canada  a  short  time  after  disposing  of  a 
5  per  cent,  one  in  New  York.  That  would 
be  rather  an  anomaly,  and  tend  to  depress 
the  price  of  the  New  York  bond  in  trading. 
Hence  a  loan  this  fall  in  Canada  probably 
will  depend  on  the  interest  rate  in  Canada 
getting  down  to  about  5}4  basis  at  the 
highest. 

Now  this  is  just  what  is  expected  to 
happen.  The  United  States  financial 
market  is  in  close  touch  with  Canadian 
securities,  and  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  the  rate  of  bonds  to  hold  up  in  Canada 
much  above  the  level  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  buying  from  across  the  border 
would  send  up  the  price  and  lower  the 
yield.  There  is  an  increasing  famiharity 
with  Canadian  securities  in  the  United 
States  and  investment  in  these  is  assuming 
large  proportions.  It  follows  then  that 
the  price  of  bonds  and  other  high  grade 
securities  in  Canada  should  tend  to  in- 
crease steadily,  with  reactions  of  course, 
but  working  gradually  to  higher  levels. 
That  seems  to  be  the  real  significance  of 
the  flotation  of  the  Dominion  loan,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  this  event  quickened 
the  arrival  of  the  lower  rate  of  money  in 
Canada. 

Hence  Victory  bonds,  particularly  of 
the  longer  maturities,  should  show  fair 
gains  during  the  balance  of  the  present 
year.  So  should  the  better  classes  of 
preferred  stocks;  so  too,  the  more  stable 
of  the  common  stocks.  The  successful 
issue  of  $5,000,000  of  Bell  Telephone 
stock  just  before  the  first  of  May,  in  a 
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Bell  Telephone  Co. 
of  Canada 


An  8''c  Dividend  on  the  Capital 

Stock  has  been  paid  without 

interruption  for  36  years 

Canada's  greatest  public 
utility.  Not  a  share  of 
bonus  or  v^atered  stock 
has  ever  been  issued.  Re- 
serves and  surplus  of  over 
$22,00X3,000.  Its  stock  sold 
as  high  as  176  in  1912. 
It  is  now  within  7  ponts 
of  the  lowest  price  since 
1891.  Average  price  for 
30  years  149. 

Having  purchased,  with 
associates,  $3 ,000,00 1  of 
the  above  common  stock 
and"  having  sold  the 
greater  part,  we  urge  the 
desirability  of  its  immed- 
iate purchase  as  a  secure 
investment. 

Price:  At  market.    At  current 

prices  on   the  Montreal  Stock 

Exchange    the     stock     yields 

approximately  7}^%. 
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2,000 
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Your  car  may  be  next! 
Locks  are  no  guarantee 
against  experienced 
thieves. 

Get  protection  against  this 
and  every  other  motoring 
hazard. 

Write  or  see  us  or  one  of  our 
agents  regarding  a  **Don\inion*' 
policy  at  once. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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HEAD  OFRCE,    TORONTO 

Branches:     Hilifax,   St.  John,  Montreal.  Ottawa. 
London.  Winnipeg.  Calgary,  Vancouver 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1851 

Assets  over  $7,900,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile,    tlxplosion.  Riots, 
Civil  Commotions  and  Strikes 
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couple  of  weeks'  period  where  the 
Company  expected  to  be  able  to  dispose 
(if  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  at  most,  with 
the  balance  held  over  to  the  fall,  was 
another  indication  of  the  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  investment  securities  as 
this  undoubtedly  is.  The  fact  that  the 
price  of  the  stock  advanced  in  the  face  of 
the  increased  capitalization  undoubtedly 
was  an  indication  of  greater  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  investor  that  fair  treatment 
would  be  accorded  by  Governmental 
authorities  and  public  assemblies  to 
public  utility  corporations.  The  gradual 
rise  in  the  price  of  C.  P.  R.  stock,  indicates 
not  only  the  lower  rate  of  interest  prevail- 
ing, but  more  public  confidence  in  the 
triumph  of  sane  business  sentiment 
towards  these  utilities,  as  distinct  from 
destructive  radical  policies  that  would 
tend  to  destroy  investments.  This  does 
not  overlook  an  anticipation  of  better 
business  conditions  and  improved  earnings 
on  the  part  of  these  public  utility  corpor- 
ations, but  the  other  element  of  confid- 
ence was  an  influential  factor.  All  this 
is  favorable  to  investments. 

Don't  Seek  Too  High  A  Yield 

BUT,  as  always,  when  there  is  a  "bubb- 
ling" condition  of  a  bond  or  other  secur- 
ity market  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  grasp  at  what  may  be  merely  a 
high  yield  security,  and  take  a  chance  on 
its  being  good.  The  better  the  demand 
for  investments  the  more  the  market  will 
be  flooded  with  offerings  of  uncertain 
virtue.  Here  for  instance  comes  along — 
probably  in  thousands  through  the  mails 
-an  ingenuous  communication  from  aman 
in  Houston,  Texas.  He  addresses  you 
as  "Dear  Friend,"  as  if  he  would  say, 
"Now  let  us  have  a  little  chat  about  this; 
I'm  not  one  of  those  professional  financiers 
you  can't  trust;  I'm  just  your  friend." 

So  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  he  trusts 
you  will  "enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  letter 
with  the  same  calm  and  friendly  considera- 
tion as  prompts  me  in  writing  you." 
There  is  no  wisdom  like  frankness,  he  adds. 
How  charming;  how  simple,  the  tenor  of 
it!  Surely  he  is  your  friend  indeed.  He 
goes  on  to  admit  "willingly,  that  oil  stocks 
may  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and  the 
bad  and  indifferent  are  touted  the  loudest 
and  the  most  insistently,  but  all  things 
belong  to  the  prudent."  That,  evidently, 
is  you.  So  after  this  salving  of  the  ways  he 
goes  on  to  break  the  news  that  he  has  a 
"proposition  that  is  as  nearly  certain  as 
anything  human  can  be." 

It  all  sounds  a  little well,    perhaps 

the  Editor  of  MacLean's  might  object  if  he 
found  any  unparliamentary  language  in 
this  department,  so  we  refrain. 

Anyway,  it  doesn't  sound  like  what  the 
New  Yorkers  gobbled  up  at  the  rate  of 
$33,333,333.33  an  hour,  or  $500,000  odd  a 
minute — our  perfectly  good  Dominion 
loan. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — /  would  like  your  opinion 
of  "The  Gold  Pan  Mine"  in  Northern 
Manitoba.  What  is  the  company  doing  at 
presenti — H.G.    Mirnico    Beach,    Ont. 

.\n8wer — We  have  not  been  successful 
in  obtaining  a  quotation  on  stock  of  the 
Gold  Pan  Mine.  There  are  no  dealings 
in  the  stock  locally,  nor  is  it  listed  in  the 
Winnipeg  Stock  Exchange.  The  Com- 
pany appears  to  be  in  the  promotion  stage 
and  therefore  it  is  early  to  judge  of  its  real 
worth.  As  with  practically  all  mining 
propositions  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  other 
than  a  gamble  at  the  present  stage.  It  is 
reported  that  outside  interests  have  leased 
the  property  with  a  view  to  developing  it. 

Question — /  would  like  your  opinion 
ax  to  the  standing  of  the  Gresham  Insur- 
ance Co.  also  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
A.K.,  Batiscan,  P.Q. 

Answer — The  Gresham  Company  is  an 
old  English  concern  which  has  always  held 
H  high  reputation.  It  operates  under  the 
Department  of  Insurance  at  Ottawa.  We 
would  regard  it  as  safe. 

Riordon  has  been  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous of  big  industrial  ventures  in  Canada. 
Over-expansion  under  conditions  of  war- 


time inflation  and  too  optimistic  manage- 
ment resulted  in  a  reaction  which  took  the 
common  stock  down  from  more  than  200 
to  around  2,  while  the  effect  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  was  little  less  spectacular. 
For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  company 
would  be  forced  into  liquidation  and  it  is 
not  yet  out  of  the  woods  by  any  means. 
However,  there  has  recently  been  an 
improvement  in  the  situation  and  the  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  last  fortnight  has  sold 
up  from  6  to  15  and  is  now  quoted  around 
13.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  great  Canadian  industries 
and  that  over  an  extended  period  the  com- 
pany's securities  should  improve  if  it  can 
get  its  financing  adjusted  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

As  to  not  losing  money  on  preferred 
stocks,  the  significance  of  preferred  is 
merely  that  dividends  will  be  paid  out  of 
profits  on  the  preferred  stock  before  any 
distribution  is  made  on  the  common  stock. 
There  is  no  definite  status  to  preferred 
stock  at  any  time  because  it  only  takes  pre- 
f eren  ce  after  bond  or  other  prior  obligations. 

Question — Should  like  any  informa- 
lon  you  have  regarding  La  Paz  Oil  Cor- 
poration— Subscriber,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Answer — The  La  Paz  Oil  Corporation, 
has  properties  in  the  Mexican  Oil  fields 
and  is  financed  largely  by  Canadian  and 
British  capital.  As  an  oil  proposition,  it 
has  more  than  the  usual  attraction  of  such 
securities  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  classed 
as  a  conservative  investment.  The  nat- 
ure of  the  business  renders  the  stock  spe- 
culative, but  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
purchase  of  a  small  block  if  you  can  afford 
to  take  a  chance. 

Question — /  would  like  your  opinion 
of  the  L.  R.  Steel  Corporation.  Would 
you  think  it  is  a  safe  investment  for  a  widow 
of  small  means'! — A.  W.,  London,  Ont. 

Answer — We  could  not  advise  you  to 
buy  stock  in  the  L.  R.  Steel  Realty  and 
Development  Corporation  as  anything 
but  a  speculation  and  in  our  opinion  not  a 
very  attractive  one  at  that.  It  should 
not  be  considered  by  a  person  like  your- 
self with  whom  we  believe  safety  of  princi- 
pal is  more  important  than  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  larger  income. 

Question — /.s  th^  Northern  Life  A.s.sMr- 
ance  a  reliable  company  to  insure  with"! — 
R.  McD.,  Vancouver. 

Answer — The  Northern  Life  Assur- 
ance is  chartered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  carries  the  necessary  deposits. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  insure  with. 

Question — I  want  to  know  in  what 
way  Beaver  Consolidated  mines  are  con- 
nected with  the  Kirkland  Lake  Gold  Mine. — 
CD.,  Black  Lake,  Que. 

Answer — Beaver  Consolidated  Mines 
is  interested  in  Kirkland  Lake  Gold  Min- 
ing Co.  through  a  large  stock  interest. 
Beaver  owns  1,743,050  shares,  out  of  the 
2,000,000  shares  issued  by  Kirkland  Lake, 
an  amount  more  than  ample  to  give  it 
control. 

Question—lV/sa^  do  you  think  of  the 
Eraser  Co.'s  8's,  19H1—A.  .J.,  Smiths 
Falls,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Fraser  Company  is  one 
of  the  oldest-established  paper  compan- 
ies in  Canada,  and  offers  the  further 
safeguard  to  investors  in  that  its  opera- 
tions embrace  lumbering  on  a  large  scale. 
The  securities  you  mention  form  an 
attractive  investment  for  a  business  man. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  an  extra  copy 
of  the  statement,  but  would  suggest  that 
you  write  to  the  Company's  secretary. 

Question--W/!a<  do  you  think  of  the 
Ofigian  Silk  Corporation  as  an  Investment"! 
Do  you  consider  the  growing  of  silk  in  On- 
tario a  practical  proposition'! — Subscriber, 
Mitchell,' Ont. 

Answer — We  would  certainly  advise 
again.st  putting  money  into  Osigian  Silk 
of  Canada  as  anything  like  a  safe  invest- 
ment. Experiments  in  silk  worm  culture 
in  Canada  have  been  carried  on  for  some 
time,  we  understand,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
climatic  conditions  in  Canada  are  such  as 
to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  industry 
on  an  extensive  commercial  basis.  Little 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in 
the  United  States.  Then  in  addition  to 
the  question  of  climate  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  labor.  A  big  industry  has  been 
built  up  in  the  Orient  and  our  opinion  is 
that  the  great  bulk  of  silk  supplied  in  this 


A  15- Year  Bond 

Yielding  Over 

•    7y2% 


The  marked  easing  of  the  money  situa- 
tion in  recent  months  has  forced  an  upward 
movement  in  the  prices  of  Bonds. 

Experienced  investors  are  today  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
long-term  Bonds  yielding  a  substantial 
income. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Canadian 
Paperboard  Company,  Limited,  at 

95.50  and  accrued  interest, 
yielding  over  7"/2'r. 

The  Bonds  are  amply  secured  by  fixed 
assets  of  over  two  and  one-half  times  the 
Bond  indebtedness. 

Net  assets  are  more  than  three  times  the 
Bond  issue. 

Average  earnings  for  the  past  four  vears 
have  been  equivalent  to  more  than  three 
times  the  interest  requirements  on  this  issue. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 
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Do  you 
see  these  I 
Bonds 


/~\NF.  of  tliL-m  represents  tile  promise  to  pay  ot 
^-^one  of  our  cities — secured  by  the  cnllcction 
of  taxes  assesse-.l  upon  the  property  within  the 
city.  Could  anything  be  safer  ?  They  may  be 
l)ought  on  monthly  payments  of  $100  to  pay  up 
to  6%  or  better. 
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The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


e  o  untry  will  continue  to  come  from  Japan 
and  China. 

We  are  not  saying  that  there  are  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  a  silk  industry  in  this 
country  but  from  the  investors'  standpoint 
we  doubt  if  it  could  be  made  a  financial 
success  within  a  period  to  make  it  any- 
thing but  a  long  chance  speculation. 

Question — What  is  your  opinion  of 
Porcupine  V.  N.  T.  at  present  price  as  a 
speculative  purchase''.  J.  W.,  Montreal. 

Answer — With  the  mining  stocks  in  a 
state  of  unusual  buoyancy  and  with 
operations  in  the  mining  camps  likely 
to  expand  we  look  for  a  still  further 
appreciation  in  price  of  a  number  of  listed 
mining  securities.  We  regard  Porcupine 
V.  N.  T.  as  a  favorable  speculative  buy 
at  present  prices. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of 
Bancroft  Marbles  as  an  inveslmentl  C.A.L., 
Toronto. 

Answer — If  absolute  safety  of  princi- 
pal is  an  essential  requirement  we  would 
recommend  you  to  retain  your  holdings 
of  Victory  bonds  rather  than  sell  for  the 
sake  of  reinvesting  in  this  stock. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of  'the 
soundness  of  an  investment  of  several 
thousand  dollars  in  the  recent  issue  of  Bell 
Telephone  stock,  quoted  at  1061  Subscriber, 
Port  Perry,  Ont. 

Answer — We  recommend,  without  qual- 
ification, the  stock  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  as  an  investment.  The  com- 
pany has  an  unusually  attractive  dividend 
record,  and  emerged  from  the  trying  times 
last  year  unscathed.  With  operating  ex- 
penses down  the  company  is  more  than 
earning  its  dividend,  and  unless  unforeseen 
developments  ocjur  look  for  their  con- 
tinuation. 

Question — Would  like  a  little  in- 
forinaiion  regarding  Canada  Bread  Common 
stock.  W.  F.  R.,  Toronto. 

Answer — Canada  Bread  common,  as 
you  are  probably  aware,  does  not  carry 
dividends,  and  hence  is  selling  at  this 
low  level  in  comparison  with  the  preferred. 
The  company  is  doing  well  and  the  common 
looks  like  a  good  speculation,  especially 
with  the  market  in  its  present  buoyant 
state. 

Question — Do  you  consider  Union 
Bank  stock  a  suitable  investment"!  Could 
you  suggest  one  more  suitable^  J.  M.. 
Clearwater,  Man. 

Answer — We  look  upon  Union  Bank 
Stock  as  an  attractive  investment  at  140. 
We  would  suggest,  however,  that  you 
diversify  your  investments  rather  than 
place  all  or  a  large  part  of  your  savings 
in  one  security,  no  matter  how  alluring  it 
may  be.  Any  of  the  other  bank  stocks 
would  be  suitable  for  your  purpose  or 
federal  or  provincial  bonds.  Several 
listed  securities  favorably  regarded  from 
an  investment  standpoint  are  Consumer's 
Gas,  Montreal  Power,  Mackay  common 
and  preferred. 

Question — Would    you    give    me    your 
opinion  re  the  standing  of  the  Canadian  and 
United   States   Oil    Refining   Corporation, 
Limitedl  J.  C,  Winnipeg. 

Answer— We  see  little  attraction  in  the 
stock  of  Canadian  and  United  States  Oil 
Refining  Corp.  and  would  advise  you  to 
seek  some  other  investment  which  offers  a 
greater  possibility  of  profit.  It  is  true 
that  this  company  has  returned  dividends 
to  shareholders  and  has  recently  reported 
the  bringing  in  of  a  new  producing  well, 
nevertheless  we  regard  this  as  much  too 
speculative  for  the  small  investor. 

Question — Do  you  consider  the  Mer- 
chants' .Casualty  a  responsible  company 
to  insure  with!  H.  G.  M.,  Edmonton. 

Answer— The  Merchants  Casualty 
Company  is  regularly  assessed  by  the 
Manitoba  Government,  and  carries  the 
necessary  deposits.  It  is  likewise  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  Manitoba  insurance 
department.  We  believe  these  safeguards 
sufficient  to  make  the  company  safe  to 
insure  with. 

Question — Do  you  consider  the  Canada 
National  Fire  Inc.  a  good  investment"! 
Subscriber  H.  G.,  Brandon,  Man. 

Answer — Canada  National  Fire  is  a 
progressive  company,  and  one  which  we 
believe  offers  a  reasonable  margin  of 
security  to  shareholders  as  well  as  an 
attractive    return.     Dividends    to    share- 


holders during  1921,  we  are  informed, 
exceeded  in  amount  that  of  any  other 
Canadian  fire  insurance  company.  The 
loss  ratio  of  42.73  per  cent,  in  a  year  of 
exceptional  difficulty  for  fire  insurance 
companies  indicates  that  this  company 
was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  risks. 
There  is  some  interlocking  of  directorates 
here,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  con- 
stitutes a  weakness,  but  the  record  of  the 
company  has  been  satisfactory  and  we 
would  not  advise  against  the  investment 
of  a  moderate  sum. 

Question — /  want  information  as  to 
how  to  form  or  have  formed  a  company 
to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  anew  mach- 
ine. I  have  invented  a  very  good  machine 
and  want  this  information  to  help  me  dis- 
pose of  my  patent.   H.A.,  Marengo,  Sask. 

Answer — For  details  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  company  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  consult  your  lawyer,  as  he  will 
better  appreciate  your  requirements.  Be- 
fore putting  shares  in  the  market  in  your 
province  you  would  have  to  convince  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  that  you  mean 
serious  business,  as  the  sale  of  securities 
is  closely  supervised  in  Saskatchewan,  \ve 
understand.  We  know  of  several  firms  in 
Toronto  which  undertake  promotion  of 
this  nature,  but  whether  they  would  un- 
dertake a  proposition  so  far  awav  !«  doubt- 
ful. 

Question — Do  you  think  Lake  Shore 
mine  a  good  investment"!  Also  what  is 
your  opinion  of  Schumacher"!  W.  B.. 
Waubaushene,  Ont. 

Answer — Lake  Shore  is  booked  lo  go 
to  higher  levels,  when  the  mining  markets 
get  active  again.  Schumacher  should 
strengthen  in  sympathy  with  the  improved 
sentiment  now  prevailing. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of  an 
investment  cf  say  $200  in  Commonwealth 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company''. 
M.C.N. ,   Hamilton,  Ont. 

Answer — If  you  purchase  stock  in  the 
Commonwealth  Life  and  Accident  In- 
surance Company,  you  must  be  prepared 
to  wait  for  returns.  Every  insurance  com- 
pany in  its  early  operations  must  conserve 
revenue  even  to  the  extent  of  depriving 
shareholders  of  dividends  if  it  is  to  be 
built  on  a  sound  foundation,  and  for  this 
reason  insurance  stocks  are  not  always 
popular  with  investors.  With  efficient 
management  the  shareholders  of  Common- 
wealth Life  should  eventually  profit.  A 
moderate  purchase  would  not  be  out  of 
place  if  you  can  afford  to  have  your  money 
unproductive  of  returns  for  a  term  of 
years. 

Question — Will  you  please  give  me  any 
information  you  can  regarding  the  La  Paz 
Oil  Corporation  of  Toronto.  B.Y.C.,  Kel- 
owna,  B.C. 

Answer — The  La  Paz  Oil  Corporation 
has  properties  in  the  Mexican  Oil  Fields, 
and  is  financed  largely  by  Canadian  and 
British  capital.  As  an  oil  proposition,  it 
has  more  than  the  usual  attraction  of  such 
securities  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  class- 
ed as  a  safe  investment.  The  nature  of 
the  business  renders  the  stock  speculative, 
but  we  see  no  objection  to  the  purchase 
of  a  small  block  if  you  can  afford  to  take  a 
chance. 

Question — /  would  like  the  address  uf 
some  company  that  make  a  business  of 
buying  up  mortgages.  I  have  a  first  mort- 
gage on  a  property  sold  in  1918  for  190,000. 
It  has  been  reduced  by  payments  till  only 
$13,600  remains  and  the  wriler  wishes  to 
sell  it.     H.A.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 

Answer — The  Canada  Permanent 
Mortgage  Corporation  has  branches 
throughout  the  West,  and  we  feel  sure 
would  be  glad  to  relieve  you  of  the  mort- 
gage you  hold. 

We  would  advise  you  to  communicate 
with  the  head  office  of  this  company,  Tor- 
onto Street,  Toronto,  or  to  a  branch  in  the 
West,  whose  address  you  may  have. 


Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  Canadian 
industrial  investments  (if  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed)  by  addressiitg  Finan- 
cial Editor,   MacLean's.  Magaz- 
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Pepita  Pink-toes 


By    G.    APPLEBY    TERRILL 

ILLUSTRATED      BY     R.     M.     BRINKERHOFF 


ITEM    1. 
To  FRANCIS  R.  FINLOCK,  the  emin- 
ent   novelist — from    a  friend 

The  Lord  Warden   Hotel,  Dover. 
November   9th,     192-. 
DEAR   FIN, 

I  see  that  some  racehorse  owner,  a  Mr.  Naylerd,  whose 
horses  are  trained  by  Felannoy  at  Newmarket,  has  done 
you  the  honour  of  naming  one  of  his  animals  Pepita  Pinlc- 
toes,  after  your  latest  novel. 

In  the  circumstances  you  ought  to  begin  to  take  a  mild 
interest  in  the  Turf.  Why  not  write  and  thank  Mr.  Nay- 
lerd for  the  compliment,  and  me7iiion  that  you  would  very 
much  like  to  hear  from  him  whenever  Pepita  Pink-toes  is 
expected  to  win"!  On  receiving  such  information,  don't 
forget  to  telegraph  to  your  particular  friends. 
Your  particular  friend, 

BILLY— who  has  backed  nothing 
but  losers  for  a  month  past. 

ITEM  2. 


(Received  by  Francis  R.  Finlock  in  the  course  of  November 
10th   and   11th — from  other  friends.) 

A  grand  total  of  65  letters  and  postcards  precisely  similar 
in  tenor  to  Item  1. 

ITEM  3. 

(From  the  indignant  pen  of  Francis  R.  Finlock.) 

lit,  Cambridge  Grove,  London,   W.   2. 
November   12th,   192-. 
(To)    MR.   NAYLERD, 
e/o    MR.  FELANNOY, 
Trainer, 

Newmarket. 
SIR, 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  you  have  seen 
fit  to  bestow  upon  a  racehorse  which  you  own  the  name 
Pepita  Pink-toes — the  title  of  my  recently  published 
romance. 


Herewith  the  Evidence  in  the  Case  When  a  Mere  Author 
Encounters  the  Owner  of  the  192—  Derby  Favorite 


I  will  not  comment  on  the  maudlin  absurdity  of  designat- 
ing as  Pepita  Pink-toes  a  creature  whose  extremities  consist 
of  hoofs,  but  I  will  point  out  that,  in  using  the  title  of  my 
book  for  purposes  of  equine  nomenclature  without  ascer- 
taining my  pleasure  in  the  matter,  you  have  treated  me 
with  a  remarkable  lack  of  courtesy.  I  wish  to  say,  in 
addition,  that  the  transference  of  the  name  Pepita  Pink- 
toes  to  an  animal  which  you  meditate  exploiting  in  public 
races,  as  a  medium  for  gambling  and  for  annexing  the 
valuable  prizes  which  foolishly  are  offered  in  these  con- 
tests, is  in  itself  utterly  objectionable  to  me. 

Pepita  Pink-toes,  the  little  dancer  who  is  the  heroine  of 
my  book,  is — may  I  remind  you? — a  figure  of  much  pathos. 
I  had  hoped  that  her  name  would  always  be  significant  of 
winsomeness,  sweetness,  and  pathos — of  nothing  different. 
By  adopting  it  as  a  label  for  your  horse  you  have  ensured 
that,  to  a  gambling-enfevered  section  of  the  populace,  it 
shall  signify  chiefly  something  over  which  bets  may  be  won. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  pure  vandalism— disgraceful 
vandalism. 

Be  kind  enough,  sir,  immediately  to  cancel  the  name 
Pepita  Pink-toes. 

There  are  numerous  excellent  appellations,  such  as  Dob- 
bin, Neddy,  and  Dapple  from  among  which  you  can  select 
a  new  and  suitable  designation  for  your  horse. 

Please  certify  me  by  return  of  post  that  the  animal's 
name  has  been  altered. 

Faithfully  yours 

FRANCIS   R.   FINLOCK. 


(To)   FRANCIS   R.   FINLOCK,  ESQ., 
H,   Cambridge  Grove 
London,  W.  2. 
SIR, 

I  must  apologize  very  much  for  having 
inadvertently  used  the  title  of  one  of  your  novels. 

Personally  I  never  read  •  *  •  [The  asterisks  indicate  a 
carefully  erased  word  which,  however,  under  the  magnifying 
glass,  resolves  itself  into  TOSH.)  *  *  modem  novels.  I 
had  no  idea  that  "Pepita  Pink-toes"  was  the  name  of  one. 
To  be  quite  honest,  I  somehow  imagined  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  toilet  preparation  for  the  lower  "extremities" — 
a  pedicure  ointment,  in  fact;  and  I  thought  that  the  man- 
ufacturers would  be  more  pleased  than  otherwise  if  I  gave 
it  a  little  quiet  advertisement. 

The  "horse"  or  "animal"  in  question  is  a  very  sweet 
bay  filly.  I  can  assure  you  she  possesses  both  sweetnes* 
and  winsomeness,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for  pathoa. 
The  name  Pepita  Pink-toes  seems  to  fit  her  exactly.  I 
am  very  loth  to  exchange  it  for  Dobbin,  especially  as  I 
have  registered  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  reconsider  your  attitude  and  allow 
Pepita  Pink-toes  to  retain  the  name  which  she  is  now 
becoming  accustomed  to? 

Faithfully   yours, 

NAYLERD. 
ITEM  5. 


(In   reply   to   Item  3- 


ITEM  4. 

-typewritten.) 

Anderida  Manor,  near  Pevensey^ 


Sussex. 
November    15th, 


192- 


( Unavailable,  and,  strictly  speaking,  not  an  item.  Written 
on  November  16th  by  Francis  R.  Finlock,  in  the  full  seethe 
of  the  fvry  provoked  by  "TOSH"  and  "PEDICURE 
OINTMENT,"  it  was  not  despatched  to  Mr.  Naylerd  for, 
on  second  thoughts,  Francis  R.  tore  it  up;  considering  that 
his  dignity  would  be  better  served  by  a  frigid  silence  than  by 
500  words  of  spluttering  vituperation.) 

ITEM  6. 

(Francis  R.  Finlock,  in  a  calmer  mood,  breaks  the  silence.) 

lit,  Cambridge  Grove,  London,  W.  t. 

Novemher    21st,    19t-. 
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(To)   MR.  NAYLERD. 

Anderida  Manor,  near  Pevensey. 
SIR, 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  your  bay 
(illy  Pepita  Pink-toes  contested  on  Saturday  in  a  "Great 
T.  Y.  O.  Stakes"  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  distin- 
guished herself  extremely  by  finishing  24th  in  a  field  of  24 
competitors. 

I  might  mention  that  my  milkman,  wh<»e  thirty-year- 
old  pony  has  just  died,  is  anxious  to  replace  it  by  an  animal 
whose  habits  will  not  contrast  perceptibly  with  the  placid 
and  somnolent  demeanour  of  the  deceased  drawer  of  the 
milk-cart.  If  you  feel  an  inclination  to  sell  Pepita  Pink- 
toes,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  supplying  you  with  the  milk- 
man's address. 

Faithfully  yours,  

FRANCIS  R.   FINLOCK. 

ITEM  7. 

(/n  aeknowUdgment  of  Item  6— typewritten.) 

Anderida  Manor,  near  Pevensey, 
Sussex. 
November  S2nd,  19S-. 
(To)  FRANCIS  R.  FINLOCK,  ESQ. 
SIR, 

What  happened  to  poor  Pepita  Pink-toes, 
whom  you  make  the  victim  of  your  stinging  wit, 
la  this:- 

At  the  start  of  the  T.Y.O.,  which  means  a  race 
for  two-yeai^olds,  Pepita  Pink-toes,  with  an 
awfully  uncanny  realization  of  the  duty  she  owed  to  her 
name,  instead  of  racing,  stood  on  her  hind  legs  and  danced. 
She  simply  refused  to  stop  dancing  until  the  23  other 
"competitors"  were  three  parts  of  the  way  to  the  winning- 
post;  so  naturally  she  had  no  chance  of  catching  them— 
even  if  she  had  not  resumed  her  dancing  at  intervals  when 
in  pursuit. 

Pepita  Pink-toes'  idea  that  she  ought  to  dance,  just  be- 
cause her  namesake  was  a  dancer,  had  heaps  of  pathos  in 
it — and  it  was  pretty  pathetic  for  her  backers.  I  shall  try 
to  discourage  her  from  this  sort  of  thing  by  altering  her 
name,  though  I  shall  not  alter  it  much,  as  I  like  the  rhythm 
of  it. 

I  shall  re-register  her  as  Pepita  Pink-wose. 

This  is  not  the  title  of  anybody's  novel;  so  now  I  shall  be 
free  of  puerile  objections  and  malevolent  sarcasms. 
Faithfully  yours, 

NAYLERD. 

ITEM  8. 

(In  acknowledgment  of  Item  7.) 

11,,  Cambridge  Grove,    London,   W.Z. 
November    ZSrd,    192-. 
(To)   MR.  NAYLERD. 

SIR, 

The  veiled  impudence  of  your  letters,  culminating  in 
the  threat  to  aim  ridicule  at  my  work  by  naming  your 
truly  "pathetic"  animal  Pepita  Pink-nose,  is  likely  to 
result  unfortunately  for  you .  I  don't  know  what  your  age 
or  weight  may  be;  I  don't  care.  I  merely  assure  you  of  this 
— if  you  use  the  name  Pepita  Pink-nose,  I  shall  straight- 
way come  down  to  Anderida  Manor  and  subject  your  own 
nose  to  a  treatment  that  will  render  its  colour  much  more 
vivid  than  pink  and  will  alter  its  shape  permanently. 
Faithfully  yours, 

FRANCIS   R.    FINLOCK. 

ITEM   9. 

(In   aeknawledgment   of  Item  8—w)t   typeurilten.) 

Anderida  Manor,  near  Pevensey, 
Sussex. 
November  Sith,  192-. 

(To)  FRANCIS  R.  FINLOCK,  ESQ. 
SIR, 

In  reply  to  your  favour  of  November  23rd. 

My  age  is  twenty-two,  my  weight  is  109  pounds.  After 
careful  consideration  of  a  photograph  of  yourself,  however, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  a  magazine  to-day, 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  if  you  attempted  to  change  the 
shape  of  my  nose,  in  all  probability  I  should  be  unable  to 
prevent  you. 

But,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  be  deeply  pained  if  unwit- 
tingly you  laid  yourself  open  to  a  charge  of  vandalism,  I 
feel  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  subjection  of  my  nose  to 
violence  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  "pure,  disgraceful 
vandalism"  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who  rather  admire 
its  present  shape.  To  what  extent,  sir,  do  you  agree  with 
them? 

Having  asked  that  question,  I  must,  of  course,  enclose  a 
portrait  which  affords  a  view  of  my  nose. 
Faithfully  yours, 
NINA   AYLERD    (MISS). 

ITEM  10. 

(Telegram:  handed  in  at  Cambridge  Grove   Post-office  at 
8  a.m.,    November  25th.) 

(To)  MISS  NINA  AYLERD,  Anderida  Manor,  near  Pev- 
ensey,  Sussex. 

The   most   sincere   apologies.    Letter   follows. 

FRANCIS  R.  FINLOCK. 


ITEM  11. 

(The   letter  thai  followed.) 

H  Cambridge  Grove,  London,  W.2. 
November  SSth,  8.S0  a.m. 
DEAR  MISS  AYLERD, 

May  I  repeat  my  most  fervent  apologies  for  the  heinous 
tone  of  my  letters  to  you?  I  need  not  tell  you  that  no 
thought  ever  entered  my  mind  that  "Mr.  Naylerd"  was  a 
nom  de  race,  a  pseudonym  which  concealed  the  identity 
of  a  lady,  whose  portrait — if  I  may  meanly  take  advant- 
age of  her  jesting  invitation  to  criticize  it — discloses  a  face 
which  I  consider  more  beautiful  than  any  face  I  have  ever 
seen. 

The  best  of  good  luck  to  the  little  filly  Pepita  Pink-toes 


THE  JUNE  I  ISSUE  will  have  another 
story  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton — "The 
Vengeance  of  the  Statue."  It  is  the 
eighth,  and  concluding  story  in  this  famous 
author's  masterly  series  of  mystery  stories: 
"The     Man     Who     Knew     too     Much." 


or  Pepita  Pink-nose — call  her  which  one  you  like.  Please 
be  forgiving  enough  to  call  her  by  one  of  these  two  names. 
Although  I  have  not  been  on  a  racecourse  in  my  Ufe, 
I  shall  go  to  see  Pepita  Pink-toes  run  in  her  next  race,  if 
you  will  kindly  give  me  the  date  of  that.  Can  I  hope  that 
I  shall  see  you  on  that  occasion? 

Yours    most    sincerely, 
FRANCIS  R.  FINLOCK. 

ITEM  12. 
(In  reply  to  Item  11.) 

Anderida  Manor,  near  Pevensey, 
Sussex. 
November  25th. — 6  p.m. 
DEAR  MR.   FINLOCK, 

You  so  generously  take  upon  yourself  the  blame  for  the 
tone  of  our  correspondence,  that  I  must  point  out  to  you  at 
once,  that,  from  beg^inning  to  end,  the  fault  was  wholly 
mine.  I  must  even  confess  that  my  telling  you  I  had  con- 
fused "Pepita  Pink-toes"  with  a  "preparation"  was  a  mal- 
ignant little  fib — for  which  I  am  very,  very  penitent. 

I  got  a  copy  of  "Pepita  Pink-toes"  at  Eastbourne  yes- 
terday. I  have  been  reading  it  hour  after  hour.  Dear 
little  Pepita!  How  wonderfully  you  tell  her  story.  You 
made  me  cry  like  anything.  I  am  "dying"  to  read  every 
one  of  your  books  now — I  have  ordered  them  all  to  be  sent 
out  to  Algiers  to  me — I  will  explain  that  in  a  moment. 

It  does  seem  vandalism  to  retain  Pepita's  name  for  the 
filly;  but  I  will  if  you  really  wish — Pepita  Pink-toes  of 
course,  not  that  detestable  other.  I  shall  not  let  the  filly 
run  again  this  year — possibly  not  until  the  Derby,  next 
May.  Pepita  Pink-toes  is  a  young  lady  of  extremely 
good  birth.  She  is  in  the  Derby.  Would  you  have  guessed 
that?  The  Derby — though  I  expect  you  know  this — • 
is  the  greatest  of  all  races.  It  is  for  three-year-old  colts 
and  fillies,  and  is  run  at  a  place  called  Epsom. 

For  some  reason  poor  Pepita  Pink-toes's  chance  of  win- 
ning the  Derby  is  not  thought  very  highly  of.  Certain 
bookmakers  who  are  already  "making  a  book"  on  the  race 
are  offering  odds  of  750  to  1  against  her.  If  you  put 
1  pound  on  her,  they  will  pay  you  750  if  she  wins. 

I  have  also  a  colt  in  the  Derby,  William  the  Wise.  His 
chance,  though  considered  better  than  Pepita  Pink-toes's, 
is  not  esteemed.  The  odds  against  him  are  300  to  1.  He 
ran  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  but  was  a 
long  way  last.  I  don't  think  he  was  able  to  do  his  best. 
I  think  he  was  worried  by  the  thought  that  Champagne 
Stakes  was  much  too  frivolous  a  name  for  him  to  be  mixed 
up  with.     He  is  very  staid. 

He  cannot  possibly  find  fault  with  the  term  Derby  Stakes, 
but  I  far,  far  prefer  Pepita's  chance  to  his.  I  pin  my  hopes 
to  her.  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  she  will  win  the  Derby  for 
me.  If  you  knew  how  I  should  love  to  win  it!  With  regard 
to  Algiers.  I  was  going  to  beg  you  to  come  down  to  Anderida 
Manor  to-morrow  and  stay  for  a  few  days  with  my  people 
and  me.  But  unfortunately  we  have  just  received  a 
wire  saying  that  my  aunt,  who  is  wintering  in  Algiers,  is 
not  well.  I  am  going  out  to  her  immediately.  I  probably 
shall  not  return  to  England  until  the  re-opening  of  the 
Flat  Racing  season  at  Lincoln  in  March.  I  am  very  much 
looking  forward  to  meeting  you  then  or  soon  after — certain- 
ly at  the  Derby. 

My  address  in  Algiers  will  be  "Villa  Mignarde." 

Very  sincerely   yours, 
NINA  AYLERD. 

ITEM  13. 

(Despatched  between  November  28th  and  December  16th, 
— letters  all  identical,  to  sixty-odd  friends,  from  Francis 
R.Finlock  who  is  actuated  by  a  hazy  idea  that  the  more  a  filly 


it  backed  for  the  Derby  the  more  chance  she  has  of  winning 

it.) 

H,  Cambridge  Grove,  London,  WJt. 
DEAR  "SO-AND-SO," 

The  owner  of  Pepita  Pink-toes  has  great  hopes  of  win- 
ning the  Derby  with  this  very  delightful  bay  filly.  I  have 
already  backed  her  at  the  odds  of  750  to  1.  You  might  do 
worse  than  follow  my  example.  Tell  your  friends  to  do 
the  same. 

Yours, 

F.   R.   F. 
ITEM  14. 
(Excerpt  from  daily  newspaper— typical  of  a  number  of 
paragraphs  appearing  in  the  Press.) 

December  19th,  192-. 
From  our  travelling  Racing  Correspondent. 
A  well-known  north-country  bookmaker  was 
telling  me  this  afternoon  that  already  he  is  doing 
a  very  brisk  business  on  the  Derby.  But  a 
most  extraordinary  feature  of  it  is  that  practically 
all  the  money  is  for  a  filly  that — we  frankly 
admitted  to  each  other — we  should  not  have  had 
the  remotest  expectation  of  seeing  in  the  rftle  of 
"one  of  the  fancied  brigade." 

The  miniature  furore  is  for  Pepita  Pink-toes. 
This  queerly-named    daughter  of  Lonturo   and 
Demurity  has  made  but  one  public  (and  igno- 
minious)   appearance,  in   the    Great    T.   Y.   0. 
stakes  at    Hurst    Park    a    month    ago,    when, 
having  twice  unshipped  her  jockey  on  the  way  to 
the  post,  she  was  hopelessly  left  after  the  tapes  rose — danc- 
ing in  frenzy.    She  displayed,  in  fact,  a  fiendish  temper 
which  should  impel  backers  to  leave  her  severely  alone. 

Nevertheless  this  move  to  support  her,  which  has  re- 
duced her  price  from  a  farcical  750  to  1  against  to  the  al- 
most respectable  figure  of  100  to  1  against,  may  be  not 
without  significance.  As  Dick  Felannoy,  who  has  charge 
of  the  filly,  is  about  the  most  reticent  (and  most  shrewd) 
trainer  in  existence,  it  is  useless  to  approach  him  for  the 
elucidation  of  what  is  a  genuine  mystery. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  do  not  mind  taking  a  long  shot 
in  the  dark  may  find  that  a  modest  investment  on  Pepita 
Pink-toes  for  the  Derby  will  prove  extremely  remunerative. 

ITEM  15. 

(Excerpt  from  another  daily  newspaper  whose  Racing  Cor- 
respondent, '^Steely  Eye,"  is  not  one  of  those  who 
made  the  suggestion — acted  on  by  the  public — 
thai  a  "long  shot  in  the  dark"  might  be  taken.) 

January  9th,  192-. 
PEPITA  PINK-TOES  AND  THE  DERBY. 
By  "Steely  Eye." 

The  inexplicable  backing  of  Pepita  Pink-toes  for  the 
Derby  continued;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  trivial  wagering. 
The  bet  of  3,500  pounds  to  100  pounds,  registered  yester- 
day by  a  prominent  bookmaker,  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
instance  of  what  really  looks  like  serious  business.  Sev- 
eral layers  now  refuse  to  offer  odds  of  more  than  20  to 
1  against  the  filly,  and  there  seems  a  prospect  that  she 
will  soon  be  installed  as  favourite — a  distinction  which  she 
is  totally  unworthy  of. 

What,  in  the  name  of  sanity,  we  ask,  has  Pepita  Pink- 
toes  done,  that  she  should  threaten  to  oust  in  popular 
favour  such  rivals  of  proven  merit  as  Narion,  the  Champ- 
agne Stakes  winner,  who  very  rightly  is  favourite — as 
Hill  Range,  winner  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  Stately 
Stella,  who  "walked  away"  with  the  July  Stakes,  and  Carl- 
isle Knight,  who  carried  off  the  New  Stakes? 

What  has  she  done?  Nothing — except  to  waltz  like  a 
three-fold  demented  idiot  when  she  should  have  been 
exhibiting  her  paces,  which  paces — considering  that 
neither  her  sire  nor  her  dam  was  ever  able  to  last  a  mile — • 
would  have  had  to  be  very  remarkable  to  impress  discrim- 
inating racegoers  with  her  chance  of  "getting"  the  1 
mile  4  furlongs  29  yards  of  the  Derby  course. 

The  psychology  of  folk  who  adventure  their  money  on  a 
creature  of  this  kind  is  very  hard  to  understand.  I  doubt 
much  that  Pepita  Pink-toes  will  go  to  the  post  for  the  Derby. 
I  predict  confidently  that,  if  she  does  run,  she  will  have  no 
more  influence  on  the  result  of  the  race  than  if  she  had  re- 
mained in  her  stable. 

ITEM  16. 

(Self-explanatory. ) 

Villa    Mignarde,    Algiers. 

January  29th,  192-. 
DEAR   MR.   FINLOCK, 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  autograph  portrait, 
which  I  so  wanted  to  have.    Of  course  you  may  keep  mine. 

I  am  a  little  imhappy  that  you  put  a  whole  100  pounds 
on  Pepita  Pink-toes  on  January  8th,  that  makes  1 50  pounds 
which  you  stand  to  lose.  But  I  am  hoping  that,  instead  of 
losing  it,  you  will  win  heaps  of  money.  Oh,  I  should  love 
to  win  the  Derby!  TO  WIN  THE  DERBY!  Whenever 
I  sit  quietly  here  on  the  veranda  my  thoughts  travel  to 
Pepita  Pink-toes,  who  perhaps  is  going  to  win  it  for  me — 
and  to  friends  who  share  my  hopes. 

Thank  you  so  much  also  for  the  cuttings  from  newspap- 
ers, referring  to  Pepita.    I  think  that  man  "Steely  Eye" 
Continwd  on  page  i? 
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Shall  We  Bar  the  Yellow  Race? 


By 

An 


UNDER  the  caption,  "Will  Canada  go 
yellow?"  recent  issues  of  MacLean's  have 
contained  articles  dealing  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Oriental  menace  in  this  country. 
That  problem  is  of  primary  interest  to  the  people 
of  British  Columbia  but  he  would  be  dull,  indeed, 
who  did  not  recognize  in  it,  and  in  any  attempt  at 
its  solution,  principles  which  deeply  concern  every  pro- 
vince, because  they  are  vital  in  the  future  life  of  this 
Dominion. 

Students  and  statesmen  who  may  agree  upon  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  may  differ  widely  regarding  its 
cure.  First  instincts  suggest  recourse  to  arbitrary 
methods.  These,  however,  are  always  dangerous  and 
often  futile.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  province,  when  its  legislators  wasted  much  time 
and  oratory  in  seeking  to  circumvent  by  camouflage  the 
dangers  referred  to  in  these  articles.  These  they  feared  to 
specify  frankly  lest  our  Imperial  obligations  might  in- 
volve the  disallowance  of  the  statutes. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  they  sought  to  accomplish  by 
legislative  tricks  what  they  feared  to  assail  by  frank 
legislation.  "Bog-hole  Kelly"  was  a  parliamentary  head- 
liner  in  this  form  of  entertainment.  Among  many 
grotesque  efforts  was  one  which  sought  to  prohibit  from 
the  underground  mine  workings  of  B.  C.  all  operators 
whose  hair  was  more  than  a  specified  number  of  inches  in 
length.  The  house  rocked  merrily  in  its  vain  efforts  to 
make  the  limitation  short  enough  to  exclude  from  its 
benefits  the  Chinese  pig  tail,  but  ample  enough  to  include 
the  flowing  locks,  so  prized  by  the  Caucasian  orator,  and 
so  priceless  to  the  corn-doctor.  Had  the  members  fore- 
seen a  day  when  the  queue  would  be  almost  universally 
discarded  they  would  have  taken  even  less  seriously  this 
artificial  attempt  to  deal  with  such  an  elemental  problem. 

Today  the  question  calls 
more  insistently  than  ever 
(or  solution.  An  Asiatic  pop- 
ulation of  between  forty  thou- 
sand and  fifty  thousand,  in  a 
province  which  numbers  some- 
thing  more  than  half 
a  million  souls,  is  being  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  increased 
by  a  sustained  tide  of  im- 
migration, and  by  a  rapid 
birth  rare  among  those  al- 
ready resident  here.  Most  of 
the  Canadian  provinces  are 
freely  conferring  political 
rights  on  these  people.  What 
may  safely  be  done  in  the  case 
of  a  few  isolated  folk,  scat- 
tered through  many  commun- 
ities, is  becoming  a  precedent 
to  be  invoked  by  m.assed 
thousands  of  their  kindred  in 
localities  where  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  would  be 
■ttended  with  both  difficulty 
and  danger.  It  is  imperative 
that  Canada  determine,  with- 
out further  delay,  not  only  a 
policy  which  will  deal  eff- 
ectively with  the  immigration 
of  Asiatics  but,  what  is  much 

more  difficult  and  delicate,  the  terms,  if  any,  upon  which 
they  may  be  admitted  to  citizenship.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  perils  of  arbitrary  action,  it  would  seem  evident  that 
the  steps  taken  to  meet  the  situation  should  not  be  dis- 
criminatory against  any  people,  but  basic  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all. 

A  History  Of  Immigration 

'  I  ''HE  prudence  of  such  a  ^course  is  suggested  by  a 
■■•  scrutiny  of  the  events  of  our  past.  Some  one  has  said 
that  the  history  of  Canada  is  the  history  of  immigration. 
In  that  connection  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have 
shown  much  more  anxiety  to  get  new  settlers  than  to 
absorb  properly  and  citizenize  them,  when  once  obtained. 
Our  immigration  methods  have  closely  resembled  those  of 
Kipling's  'eathen  recruit: 

"All  along  of  dirtiness,  all  along  of  mess, 
"All  along  of  doin'  things  rather  more-or-less, 
"All  along  of  abby-nay,  kul,  and  hazar-ho" 
and  without  any  thorough  attempt  to   keep  our  immigra- 
tion processes,  "just  so." 

If  our  history  is  one  of  immigration  our  problems  have 
been,  are,  and  will  continue  to  be  problems  of  race.  They 
began  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  when  the  conquerors 
under'.ook  a  task  which,  after  a  century  and  a  half,  is 
•till  far  from  complete.     That  task  was  to  mould  into  one 
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which  thrusts  itself  down  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  which  breaks  Confederation 
into  East  and  West. 

Various  social  surveys  undertaken  in  the  middle 
West  provinces  prove  that  Canada's  second  racial 
question,  like  its  first,  is  still  unsettled. 


homogeneous  people  the  descendants  of  two  proud  nations, 
now  happily  in  accord,  and  during  the  Great  War  in 
glorious  and  victorious  alliance,  but  who  for  centuries 
faced  one  another  in  constant  enmity  and  distrust,  across 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  English  Channel.  The  success- 
ive  attempts  to  unify 
the  different  provinces, 
and  all  the  incidents  and 
negotiations  attending 
them,  show;  how  slow 
and  delicate  has 
been  the  process 
of  reconciling 


"TpHESE  facts  give  special  significance  to  the  third 
■*■  problem,  which  now  presents  itself  in  British  Columbia. 
Here,  in  a  province  embracing  almost  every  natural  re- 
source, with  climatic  and  other  conditions  making  for  both 
versatility  and  virihty,  exist  the  basic  conditions  for  a 
great  Canadianism.  Facing  an  ocean 
which  will  be  to  the  twentieth,  what  the 
Atlantic  was  to  the  nineteenth,  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  an  earHer  century; 
brought  by  the  speed  of  modem  trans- 
port into  quick  and  intimate  relation- 
ship to  the  awakening  and  opulent 
Orient;  and  backed  by  a  tributary, 
wheat-growing  hinterland,  greater  in 
extent  than  the  present  cultivated  area 
of  all  Canada — surely  here  is  the  phys- 
ical setting  for  commercial  conquest  as 
romantic  as,  if  less  predatory  than, 
that  of  Hawkins  or  Drake!  Here  an 
original  British  stock  has  been  vitalized 
by  the  young  life  of  eastern  Canada, 
and  broadened  and  energized  by  a 
liberal  infusion  of  western  American 
blood.  These  have  all  mingled  in 
proportions  which,  while  increasing  the 
vigor,  have  not  imperilled  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  original  type.  Bliss  Carman 
would  agree  that  "they  all  speak  the 
English  tongue,  though  not  in  the 
English  way." 

This  desirable,  almost  ideal  type  of 
Canadian  citizenship  is  now  threatened.. 
It  may  be  displaced  by  men  of  alien  and 
Asiatic  birth,  by  a  civilization  which 
is  Oriental  and  exotic,  by  traditions 
which  we  do  not  share,  and  by  habits 
of  thought  and  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  we  cannot  appreciate  or  under- 
stand. What  race  is  to  ultimately 
occupy  Canada's  one  strip  of  the 
Pacific  littoral  must  surely  concern 
every  citizen  of  this  country.  The 
steps  taken  to  conserve  our  national 
type  and  our  national  heritage 
must  be  national,  not  provincial,  in 
character. 

What  Rights  Have  Canadians? 


two 


ONE    or 
perhaps    be    conceded 


The  children  of  a  leadinr  Chinese  merchant 
in  B.C.,  Ko  W.  Kam,  are  ihown  on  the 
left.  In  the  centre  a  younir  Oriental  is 
ihown  ready  for  a  very  occidental  rame; 
above    he    ia    emulating   Sir   Barry    Lander. 


the  traditional  differences  and  overcoming  the  mutual 
prejudices  of  two  peoples  so  dissimilar  in  origin,  race, 
language,  and  religion. 

With  the  opening  of  the  prairie  lands  of  the  Middle 
West  Canada  encountered  her  second  race  problem.  "The 
British  Isles  sent  men  of  our  own  color,  race,  and  political 
training.  From  the  United  States  came  settlers  who 
spoke  the  tongue  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  men  who 
like  ourselves  had  been  cradled  in  free  institutions  though 
developed  on  lines  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  from 
continental  Europe  came  an  entirely  different  type.  Hither 
came  various  races  and  peoples,  some  fleeing  frorn  cruel 
tyranny,  few  schooled  in  "the  large  loose  motions  of 
democracy"  and  many  in  open  revolt  against  not  only 
their  own,  but  against  all  government.  The  training  of 
these  in  the  duties  of  self-government  must  be  not  only 
rudimentary,  but  toilsome  and  tedious. 

Had  it  been  possible,  during  the  period  in  question,  to 
dilute  this  vari-colored  racial  stream  with  the  blood  of  our 
sturdy  indigenous  national  stock,  the  French-Canadians, 
the  results  would  have  been  happy  for  all  races  concerned 
and  for  the  Dominion  at  large.  Two  great  barriers 
intervened— the  one  temperamental,  the  other  physical. 
The  paiwion  of  the  habitant  for  the  soil  of  his  fathers,  and 
his  tendency  to  hive,  deterred  him  from  the  western  trek. 
This  natural  instinct  was  confirmed  by  the  presence  of 
that  great  unproductive  dyke  two  thoasand  miles  wide 


prerogatives   may 
to    the 
Canadian  people. 

One  is  their  right  to  determine 
what  type  of  civilization  shall  pre- 
vail in  this  Dominion.  That  is  a 
privilege  established  by  reason  of  discovery,  conquest, 
occupation,  and  development.  As  applied  to  the 
Oriental  it  has  special  force.  Though  western  civiliz- 
ation is  much  younger  than  is  eastern  it  has  pioneered  and 
possessed,  while  the  other  has  slumbered.  The  great 
danger  in  the  present  situation,  namely,  the  swift  move- 
ments of  great  hordes  of  people  from  Asia  to  these  shores, 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  quickening  of  transport,  the 
result  of  the  western  world's  ingenuity  and  invention. 

If  this  right,  admitted  and  indeed  exercised  by  all 
sovereign  states,  be  conceded,  Canada  has  the  further 
right  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
her  racial  type.  In  no  other  way  can  she  preserve  and 
perpetuate  her  traditions,  her  racial  ideas,  or  her  national 
policies.  The  greatest  menace  to  that  course  would  come 
in  a  flood  of  alien  peoples  from  across  the  Pacific. 

The  test  of  the  desirable,  as  it  should  be  of  the  admissible 
immigrant  is  his  capacity  to  become  a-ssimilated  into  the 
social  and  family  life  of  the  nation.  Before  that  test  the 
Asiatic  fails.  As  stated  in  previous  articles,  Herbert 
Spencer  long  ago  pronounced  as  vain  any  attempt  to 
bridge  the  ethnological  gulf  between  Asiatic  and  European 
peoples,  and  foresaw  only  chaos  in  the  attempt.  Experience 
in  Western  Canada  in  that  connection  confirms  both  the 
truth  and  the  sagacity  of  that  prediction. 

Dr.  Osterhout,  superintendent  of  Oriental  missions  for 
the  Methodist  church  in  B.  C,  and  a  man  well  versed  in 
phases  of  this  question  unknown  to  the  ordinary  man, 
thinks  this  a  rather  unfair  test.  "The  Asiatic  will  never 
assimilate  in  the  sense  that  he  will  intermarry  with  us.  and 
be  lost  racially,"  he  says,  "but  if  you  mean  by  assimilation 
his  capacity  to  become  a  true  Canadian  in  spirit,  m 
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education,  in  culture,  in  enterprise,  in  language,  in  success 
in  commercial,  professional,  or  even  political  life,  then 
both  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  capable  of  becoming 
Canadians." 

It  is  through  the  latter  channels  that  he  would  pre- 
pare the  Asiatic  for  his  new  citizenship — not  by  the  pre- 
carious process  of  intermarriage.  "I  strongly  dLscourage 
it,"  he  declares,  "even  in  those  unfortunate  cases  where 
matrimony  between  white  and  yellow  is  invoked  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  save  a  woman's  name." 

He  thinks  that  Orientals  prepared  educationally  are 
muchbett»\"  qualified  for  the  franchise  than  the  hybrid  off- 
spring of  mixed  marriages.  He  thinks  many  of  them  better 
equipped  for  political  privileges  than  some  of  the  Med- 
iterranean peoples  to  whom  that  boon  is  so  readily  ex- 
tended. 

He  cites  the  case  of  a  Chinaman  living  in  a  small 
interior  B.  C.  town.  He  acquired,  cleared  and  developed 
land.  He  married  a  Canadian-born  Chinese  woman.  The 
family  lived  and  dressed  as  we  do.  They  graduated  from 
our  schools.  'I'hey  knew  both  our  history  and  our 
language.  Not  only  did  they  speak  English  fluently  but 
they  were  ignorant  of  Chinese.  These  people  were  not 
only  willing,  but  eager  to  qualify  as  citizens.  They  would 
comply  with  any  test  short  of  changing  their  color  or 
their  skin.    Yet  they  could  not  obtain  political  recognition. 

Many  Laws  Discourage  Assimilation 

THIS  view  is  quoted  because  it  is  often  encountered. 
Yet,  as  applied  to  Japanese,  it  would  be  very  misleading. 
Here  biological  and  social  laws  discouraging  assimilation, 
are  reinforced  by  national  and  racial  policies.  From 
childhood  the  Japanese  child  is  taught  that  his  is  a  god- 
ruled  race,  destined  to  dominate  other  races.  As  already 
shown  in  a  previous  article,  Japan  does  not  permit  the 
assimilation  of  her  subjects  by  other  lands.  Japanese 
law,  while  ostensibly  permitting  expatriation,  really 
forbids  it.  No  Japanese,  wherever  born,  may  expatriate 
without  the  permission  of  his  government,  and  this  may 
not  be  obtained  at  all  if  applied  for  after  he  is  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Two  years  ago  in  a  statement  to  the 
Associated  Press  the  Tokio  Foreign  Office  declared  that  out 
of  90,000  American-born  Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  only  seventy-three  had  applied  for  expatriation, 
and  nine  of  these  had  been  refused.  Japanese  training, 
religion  and  education  are  all  nationalistic.  So  marked 
is  this  the  case  that  Miss  Frances  Hewitt,  who  for  six 
years  taught  school  in  Japan,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
spring  of  1920  stated  that  "every  school  girl  is  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  doctrine  that  should  she  become  a  picture  bride 
in  America  or  an  immigrant  to  other  lands,  her  loyal  duty 
to  her  emperor  is  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible  so 
that  the  foreigners'  land  may  become  in  time  a  possession 
of  Japan,  through  the  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people." 

Apparent  readiness 
to  accept  citizenship 
must  not  therefore  be 
too  readily  accepted 
as  a  disposition  to 
become  true  Canadi- 
ans. 

With 
in  mind 
anxiety 
offence 
people, 
sunset 
continent 
echo     the 


Orientals  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  the  U.  S.  the 
present  and  increasing  disproportion  between  yellow  and 
white  has  been  overcome. 

Should  such  a  step  be  taken  many  complications  might 
arise.  On  this  point  Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  recent  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  makes  the  following  statement 
for  MacLean's: 

"Having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  serious  restric- 
tion, or  even  exclusion,  and  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  possibility  of  giving  offence  to  such  nations 
as  would  be  affected  by  any  dra.stic  measure,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Canadian  government  should  first 
approach  the  governments  of  Japan,  India,  and 
China  requesting  them  absolutely  to  restrict  emig- 
ration to  Canada  to  tourists,  bona  fide  international 
traders  and  students  in  technical  or  university  courses. 
Should  these  governments  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  request,  then  the  government  of  Canada  should 
impose  drastic  exclusion  regulations  against  immi- 
gration from  the  Orient. 

"Having  particular  reference  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration, which  after  all  is  the  most  imminent,  the 
failure  of  the  Chinese  central  government  to  function 
would  warrant  the  Canadian  government  in  passing 
the  most  restrictive  laws  against  emigration  from 
that  country. 

"As  to  land  titles  no  objection  could  be  raised  by 
the  Japanese  to  the  limitation  of  their  rights  in 
Canada  to  the  same  extent  as  placed  by  them  upon 
nationals  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  which  is  more 
drastic  than  any  law  hitherto  proposed  in  Canada. 
The  same  would  largely  apply  to  China  where  the 
uncertainty  and  instability  of  the  government  makes 
the  civil  rights  of  foreigners  exceedingly  precarious." 

The  reference  of  Hon.  Mr.  Stevens  to  bona  fide  inter- 
national traders  draws  attention  to  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty.  It  surely  was  never  in  the  minds  of 
the  framers  of  that  treaty  that  a  provision  which  exempted 
those  in  the  import  and  export  business  should  be  made  to 
include  the  common  huckster  who  operates  from  a  cart's 
tail,  or  who  carries  his  entire  stock  in  basket  or  barrow. 

Yet  the  coast  cities  of  British  Columbia  today  are 
swarming  with  greengrocers,  and  general  traders,  often 
operating  under  western  titles,  and  seriously  challenging 
the  livelihood  of  the  white  storekeeper. 

Should  there  be  no  voluntary  agreement  such  as  Mr. 
Stevens  suggests  Canada  can  safely  offer  a  plan  which  can 
give  no  offence  to  even  the  proudest  friend  or  ally.  It 
is  that  this  country  proposes  to  limit  the  number  coming 
to  Canada  from  Oriental  lands  to  the  number  of  Canadians 
who  annually  go  to  the  Orient. 

Naturalization,  too,  should  be  denied,  to  the  Japanese 
until  the  laws  of  Japan  are  artiended  releasing  its  ex- 
patriated  or  foreign-born   sons  from   the   obligation   of 
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matters 
yet  with 
avoid 
friendly 
on  the 
of  this 
generally 
sentiments 
of  Col.  Hurst,  M.  P., 
in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury: 

"It  is  surely  not 
beyond  the  wit  of 
man  to  give  Japan  a 
pUce  in  the  sun  with- 
out menacing  the  in- 
terests of  America  or 
the  British  Dominion 
and  without  accepting 
a  host  of  Japanese  im- 
migrants on  the  Pacific 
slope." 

Time  to  Call  a  Halt 

CANADA  must 
have  time  to  take 
stock.  Oriental  im- 
migration should  be 
entirely  suspended 
until  by  natural  in- 
crease of  the  Canadi- 
an population,  by  the 
influx  of  British  im- 
migrants, and  by  the 
constant     seepage     of 
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responding,  when  called  upon,  to  the  colors.  This  con- 
tinent has  had  one  experience  with  hyphenated  loyalty. 
It  wants  no  more. 

Our  land  laws  with  respect  to  bothfreehold  and  lease- 
hold should  be  no  more  generous,  at  least,  than  those  of 
Japan  with  regard  to  Canadians  seeking  similar  rights 
there. 

Political   Equality 

ONE  aspect  of  the  matter  must  remain  a  domestic 
qestion,  and  one  which  no  conference  of  nations  can 
decide.  What  status  will  the  Canadian  nation  accord 
men  of  the  Oriental  races  who  become  naturalized?  To 
what  extent  will  it  endow  with  political  powers 
Asiatics  born  in  Canada?  Will  it  grant  them  equahty, 
politically,  with  those  of  her  own  race?  And  if  not,  how 
can  she  reconcile  her  refusal  with  ancient  British  con- 
stitutional practice?  It  is  with  this  British  precedent 
that  the  Japanese  introduce  the  brief  which  they  have 
recently  prepared  demandingthe  ballot  in  British  Columbia. 
They  support  it  with  an  exhaustive  recital  of  their  ob- 
servance of  our  laws,  their  assistance  in  our  wars,  and  their 
aid  in  the  development  of  our  resources. 

This  brings  up  another  principle  involved  in  asserting 
the  type  of  citizenship  which  we  desire  in  this  country,  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  must  be  maintained. 

The  claim  that  any  alien  race  may,  by  birth  in  this 
country,  by  assistance  in  its  wars,  by  financial  aid  in  its 
loans,  by  conformity  to  its  laws,  or  even  by  education  in 
its  schools,  thereby  qualify  for  political  rights  may  well  be 
challenged.  It  is  no  answer  to  quote  our  action  in  the 
past.  Our  policy  with  regard  to  naturalization  and  all  it 
entails  was  based  on  our  experience  with  Nordic  races 
with  which  ours  had  much  in  common.  Its  general 
success  led  us  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  it  could  be 
repeated  with  other  nations.  Results  prove  that  as- 
sumption unjustified. 

We  are  prone  also  to  forget  that  although  our  franchise 
is  now  so  liberal  that  it  seems  to  be  the  birthright  of  all 
our  citizens,  it  still  remains  a  conferred  privilege,  and  not 
an  inherent  right.  The  subject  obtains  this  boon  only  on 
compliance  with  clearly  specified  conditions.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  these  requirements  are  so  simple  as  to 
appear  almost  nominal  in  the  case  of  people  of  our  own 
blood,  that  the  franchise  should  be  available  on  equally 
favorable  terms  to  men  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  upbringing,  of  environment,  of  education,  of  domestic 
atmosphere,  and  of  all  those  other  intangible  factors 
which  exercise  such  a  profound  influence  in  the  formation 
of  national  character  and  spirit. 

Manhood  suffrage,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  conceded, 
only  after  centuries  of  self-government  of  a  limited  kind. 
Woman  suffrage  is  yet  scarcely  attained.  If  these  long 
years  of  probation  were  necessary  before  entrusting  the 
ballot  even  to  those  familiar  with  our  history  and  with  , 

liberal  institutions,  a 
much  longer  period 
would  seem  necessary 
for  those  less  fortun- 
ate. Our  laws  require 
that  our  own  people 
must  attain  a  certain 
age,  and  have  re- 
sided a  specified  time 
in  the  country  be- 
fore they  vote.  They 
pre-suppose  much 
that  is  lacking  in  all 
aliens. 

It  is  said  that  the 
proper  way  to  train  a 
boy  is  to  begin  with 
his  grandfather.  In  the 
matter  of  political  priv- 
ilege, this  nation  is  just- 
ified in  scanning  ante- 
cedents for  many  gen- 
erations. If  with  all 
the  advantages  of  an 
instinct  for  self-govern- 
ment, the  product  of 
centuries  of  teaching 
and  training,  and  of  a 
language,  a  literature 
and  intercourse,  and  an 
environment  which 
daily  stimulate  their 
patriotism,  we  cannot 
entrust  our  sons  with 
the  ballot  until  they 
are  of  age,  we  surely 
are  justified  in  with- 
holding th  e  boon  from 
those  who,  apart  from 
racial  considerations, 
have  none  of  these. 

On  this   point   Hon. 
Mr.    Stevens   says: 
"I  submit  that  Canada 
Continued  on  page  50 
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TENNYSON  reminded  us 
that  men  may  come  and  men 
may  go  but  brooks  go  on 
forever.  Yet  there  are  men  who  have  put  harness  upon 
the  murmuring  brooks,  caged  their  fury  where  they  develop 
their  mightiest  in  turbulent,  white-foaming  rivers,  diverted 
their  courses  and  made  lakes  of  them  at  their  will;  men  who 
have  transformed  the  dreamy  melody  of  the  living  waters 
into  a  roaring  chant  of  commercial  conquest.  Such  a  man 
is  John  Rudolphus  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  who,  on  April  5 
of  this  year,  celebrated  his  ninety-fifth  birthday. 

John  R.  Booth,  who  started  his  career  with  his  brawn 
and^a  broad-axe  as  assets,  a  shingle-splitter  working  by 
the  day,  and  became  a  multi-millionaire,  did  more  than  that. 
He  engraved  upon  the  face  of  nature,  east,  west,  north  and 
south  of  the  centre  of  his  activities,  the  rugged  personality 
of  John  Rudolphus  Booth.  Within  a  territory  that 
extends  from  the  Canadian  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Ottawa  River  and  from  the  Ottawa  to  points  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  he  established  industries  and  built 
railways  that  will  remain  as  monuments  to  his  genius  and 
determination  many  generations  after  he  has  passed  the  way 
of  men. 

If  at  the  outset  one  were  to  seek  for  the  golden  key  to 
the  tremendous  successes  of  John  R.  Booth,  the  mightiest 
of  all  the  big  timber  kings  of  this  continent,  he  would  surely 
discover  it  to  have  been  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of 
his  native  Canada,  a  faith  that  was  fixed  and  unswerving 
when  other  men  seriously  doubted  that  the  struggling 
young  British  colony  of  the  fifties  would  ever  grow  to 
merit  its  swaddling  clothes  as  a  self-governing  Dominion 
within  the  Empire.  Booth  is  one  of  the  few  history  mak- 
ers of  those  early  days  left  to  remind  us  of  the  intellectual 
giants  who  conceived  and  made  come  true  the  dream  that  is 
our  Canada  of  to-day.  Like  some  tall  pine  of  the  forests 
from  which  he  took  tribute  is  John  Rudolphus  Booth — 
left  standing  alone  in  patriarchal  grandeur  when  others  of 
his  day  and  generation  are  gone  and  forgotten. 

Still   An   Active   Figure 

T  IKE  the  lone  pine  of  the  one-time  forests,  this  grand 
-*— '  old  man  of  the  roaring  fifties  and  sixties  shows  little 
change  in  mien  and  habits  with  the  passing  of  time.  To-day 
were  you  to  pay  a  chance  visit  to  his  mammoth  pulp  and 
paper  factories  at  Hull,  you  would  no  doubt  encounter 
in  the  yards  somewhere,  a  sturdy  figure,  medium  of  sta- 
ture and  slightly  stooped,  with  a  face  framed  in  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard  that  would  remind  you  of  chiselled 
granite.  Now  and  then  you  would  see  him  pause  in  his 
strides  and  hear  him  issue  curt,  incisive  orders,  his  steel- 
blue  eyes  snapping  fire,  orders  which  mill-men  and  yard- 
men alike  are  quick  to  fulfill;  for,  as  in  the  days  when  he 
wielded  the  cant-hook  and  rode  logs  on  the  river  with  his 
men,  his  commands  are  final.  The  law  of  this  iron  man 
has  ever  been,  "When  I  want  a  thing  done,  I  want  it  done 
the  way  I  say  it  should  be  done."  There  is  no  alternative, 
and  the  over-man  who  fails  to  comply  to  the  letter  of  the 
orders  of  the  Big  Boss  might  as  well  at  once  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  So  far  as  one  can  learn,  John  R.  Booth 
has  never  encouraged  initiative  or  originality  in  those  he 
has  hired  as  executives,  a  failing  which  leemingly  has  not 
debarred  him  from  becoming  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
mightiest  masters  of  industry  in  Canada.  It  is  a  failing  on 
his  part  that  has  dwarfed  the  careers  of  those  associated 
with  him  in  his  enterprises  and  made  them  mere  automata. 
It  has  also,  no  doubt,  deprived  him  of  opportunities 
to  see  the  world  and  its  wonders  and  of  well  earned  relaxa- 
tion when  he  could  quite  as  well  have  shifted  minor  res- 
ponsibilities to  others. 

But  the  world  beyond  the  zones  of  Booth  activities  and 
expansion  holds  no  sustaining  charm  for  John  R.  Booth 
and  never  has.  The  twin  gods  of  the  material  world  to 
whom  he  pays  tribute  are  Work  and  Achievement.  While 
he  is  stoical,  dogmatic,  domineering  and  self-opinionated 
80  far  as  the  conduct  of  his  businesses  is  concerned,  he  is 
almost  totally  without  that  conceit  which  makes  some  men 
picturesque  and  lovable  and  others  merely  ridiculous. 
Other  men  cannot  appeal  to  his  imagination  or  his  vanity 
as  a  successful  means  to  an  end — unless  that  end  has  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  of  advantage  to  the  Booth  industries.  He 
detests  eulogy  and  shrinks  from  publicity  with  the  shyness 
of  ,a  schoolboy. 

The  Man  Who  Is  Not  Interviewed 

JOURNALISTS  from  the  larger  centres  of  Canada  and 
»J  the  United  States  have  time  and  again  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  secure  a  Self-told  story  of  his  career  from  the 
lumber  king.  One  writer  for  publications  of  international 
scope,  about  a  year  ago,  encountered  Mr.  Booth  while  the 
latter  was  driving  about  his  yards  in  his  time-honored 
buggy,  telling  the  lumberman  he  had  travelled  a  thousand 
miles  to  get  his  story. 
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"Too  bad,  but  I  never  give  interviews  to  the  papers," 
remarked  Mr.  Booth,  and  he  drove  on. 

The  interviewer  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily.  He  en- 
deavored twice  more  to  get  the  ear  of  the  timber  king.  His 
final  attempt  was  made  at  the   entrance    to  a    building 
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where  a  big  paper-making  machine  was  operating.  "Mr. 
Booth,"  he  insisted,  "if  there  were  no  newspapers  there 
would  be  no  demand  for  the  paper  you  manufacture." 

"Is  that  so?"  challenged  the  other. 

"And  if  everybody  refused  to  talk  to  the  newspaper 
men  there  would  be  no  newspapers." 

"Maybe  so,"  agreed  John  R.,  "but  my  job  is  making 
paper  and  you're  paid  to  get  something  to  print  on  it. 
You  are  wasting  your  own  time  here  and  mine  too." 

With  that  he  strode  out  to  his  buggy  and  drove  away. 

Motion  picture  men  have  on  occasion  been  successful  in 
making  "shots"  of  Mr.  Booth,  but  always  they  have  had  to 
be  resourceful  enough  to  get  him  unawares.  Though  reti- 
cent and  distinctly  reserved  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
he  is  noted  for  his  deftness  at  repartee.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
stableman  who  attended  to  Mr.  Booth's  horse  at  one  of 
his  ciwtomary  stopping-places  up  country  to  whom  he  us- 
ually gave  a  ten  cent  tip.  One  evening  the  stableman 
thought  to  suggest  an  increase  in  his  honorarium. 

"Mr.  Booth,  sir,"  he  opened,  "did  you  know  that  you 
only  gave  me  ten  cents?" 

"What's  that?"    demanded  Mr.  Booth. 

"You  only  gave  me  ten  cents,"  repeated  the  hostler. 
"Now  your  son,  sir,  never  gives  me  less  than  a  quarter." 

"My  son  is  better  off  than  I  am,"  replied  the  magnate 
as  he  climbed  into  his  buggy.  "You  see,  he  happens  to 
have  a  rich  father." 

Another  story  is  told  for  whoe e  veracity  I  cannot  vouch 
but  it  goes  to  illustrate  the  modc-'y  v"H  "irr^^'p  '^ictes  of 


the  man.  Following  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  fall  in  his  yards,  Mr 
Booth  went  to  a  well  known  Ameri- 
can sanitarium  for  expert  treatment.  There  he  registered 
as  "J.  R.  Booth,  lumberman."  The  hospital  authorities, 
taking  it  for  granted  he  was  a  worker  in  a  Canadian  lumber 
camp,  thought  to  make  his  bill  as  reasonable  as  they  poss- 
ibly could  and  fixed  it  at  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.  But 
when  Mr.  Booth  went  to  pay  up  he  drew  out  a  roll  of  bills 
of  such  large  denominations  that  the  office  staff  stood 
aghast. 

"The  lumber  business  must  be  pretty  healthy  these 
days;  Mr.  Booth,"  remarked  the  manager. 

"Pretty    fair,"    replied    the    patient. 

"By  the  way,  what  lumber  company  are  you  with  in 
Ottawa?" 

"I  am  with  the  Booth  Mills." 

"You  are  a  foreman  there,  I  suppose?" 

"No,"  quietly  replied  the  other.    "I  am  the  owner." 

Since  then,  it  is  said,  the  management  of  that  particular 
sanitarium  has  been  diligent  in  looking  up  the  rating  of 
every  quiet-appearing  patient  lest  the  institution  be  again 
treating    some    Canadian    multi-millionaire    unawares. 

Though  he  has  been  ready  to  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  public-spirited  enterprises  that  benefited 
Ottawa  and  the  country  as  well  as  bringing  in  greater 
revenues  to  his  own  businesses,  and,  though  he  contributed 
toward  the  construction  of  the  Ottawa  Y.M.C.A.  building, 
furnished  funds  for  an  addition  to  St.  Luke's  hospital, 
now  known  as  the  Booth  wing,  and  otherwise  aided 
laudable  undertakings,  Mr.  Booth  is  not  a  philanthropist 
in  the  sense  that  other  millionaires  have  been.  His  con- 
viction is  that  the  best  way  to  help  others  is  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  help  themselves.  His  own  experience 
was  that  he  got  nothing  from  the  world,  that  he  did  not 
work  and  strive  for  with  little  or  no  relaxation  from  the 
grind  of  duty. 

The  Human  Side 

NEVERTHELESS  old-timers  recall  incidents  that 
throw  a  light  on  his  notion  of  charity — though  J.  R. 
Booth  probably  would  not  designate  i,t  by  that  name. 
Back  in  August,  1910,  the  Booth  mills  were  shut  down 
through  the  strike  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Two 
thousand  men,  many  of  them  with  wives  and  families, 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  After  seven  days  of  idleness 
the  regular  Booth  pay  day  rolled  around.  The  first  man  in 
the  long  line  of  workers  who  stopped  at  the  cashier's  wicket 
opened  his  yellow  envelope  and  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise. 
The  next  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  and  soon  the  small  army  of 
workmen  who  came  with  gloomy  faces  wondering  how  two 
week's  expenses  were  to  be  paid  out  of  one  week's  pay  was 
turned  into  a  happy,  singing  crowd.  Each  found  his  en- 
velope to  contain  full  pay  for  the  week  the  railway  strike 
had  thrown  him  out  of  work. 

Another  instance  is  told  of  an  old  lumber-jack  who 
was  brought  down  with  pneumonia.  In  the  night  while 
this  man  lay  on  his  bed  of  fever  and  his  family  sat  up  mourn- 
fully watching  his  unequal  struggle  with  the  Grim  Reaper, 
there  came  a  light  tap  on  the  door  of  the  little  cottage, 
which  was  opened  to  admit  the  sturdy,  stooped  figure  of 
John  Rudolphus  Booth,  who  brought  with  him  a  simple, 
old-time  remedy.  He  had  the  patient  wrapped  in  red 
flannel  and  insisted  in  sitting  by  the  bedside  and  nursing 
him  until  a  turn  for  the  better  came  and  he  was  on  his  way 
to  recovery. 

Though  he  has  ever  been  a  plain-living  man  of  simple 
personal  tastes  the  career  of  John  R.  Booth  teems  with 
color  and  big  things.  The  empire  of  timber  limits  which 
his  armies  of  lumber-jacks  conquered  with  axe  and  saw  is 
believed  to  include  more  than  four  thousand  square  miles. 

The  first  of  those  virgin  forests,  which  he  acquired  in 
1867,  known  originally  as  the  Egan  Estate  Limits,  is  still 
producing.  Lumbering  was  his  business,  but  because 
others  had  not  faith  enough  in  the  future  of  railways  to 
make  the  investment,  and,  because  he  must  have  them 
to  get  his  products  to  the  world  markets,  Mr.  Booth  fin- 
anced and  built  railways  himself,  roads  which,  when  he 
had  proved  their  earning  power,  he  sold  to  splendid  advant- 
age. Wise  men,  wealthy  men  and  even  royalty  have  call- 
ed at  Ottawa  to  meet  this  sturdy  Canadian  who  rode  logs 
in  the  river  as  a  youth  and  lived  to  have  his  own  private 
car  on  his  own  steam  roads.  His  Majesty,  King  George 
the  Fifth,  once  "broke  bread  and  shared  salt"  with  the 
Dominion's  greatest  lumberman.  That  was  when  the  pre- 
sent King  was  still  a  Prince  and  on  a  visit  to  Canada. 
His  Majesty  enjoyed  a  ride  on  a  crib  of  squarj^d  timber 
with  Mr.  Booth  through  a  lumber  slide  on  the  Ottawa, 
after  which  the  loyal  party  were  the  guests  of  the  timber 
king  at  a  dinner  of  "pork  and  beans"  served  in  a  log  shanty 
at  Rockcliffe,  which  shanty  is  to  this  day  known  as  the 
Royal  Shanty. 

Robert    Dollar,    the   Canadian   who   became   the   well 
known  millii'^'iro  «lni>-nwnpr  of  San  Francisco,  and  who 
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is  believed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  "Cappy  Ricks" 
stories,  at  a  dinner  given  in  Ottawa  some  little  time  ago  re- 
called that  one  of  his  first  employers  was  John  K.  Booth. 
Booth  was  at  that  date — 1853 — a  shingle  manufacturer, 
and  Dollar  worked  by  the  day  packing  shingles  for  him. 

His  Early  Days 

JOHN  RUDOLPHUS  BOOTH  was  bom  in  Shefford 
■County,  Eastern  Quebec,  near  the  site  of  what  later 
became  the  Village  of  Waterloo.  He  was  the  son  of  Cana- 
dian pioneers  of  North  of  Ireland  stock,  and  grew  up  as 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  on  his  father's  home- 
stead. It  was  not  until  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Rosa- 
lina  Cook,  his  wonderful  life's  helpmeet  whose  demise  oc- 
curred in  1886,  that  he  heard  the  call  of  the  outer  world 
and  shook  the  dust  of  Shefford  County  from  his  shoes. 
The  rush  of  adventurous  Canadian  manhood  in  those  days 
was  to  the  States,  and  Mr.  Booth,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  and  with  nine  dollars  in  his  pocket,  went  to  the  State 
of  Vermont,  where  he  first  secured  employment  as  a  car- 
penter. For  three  years  he  was  mainly  engaged  working 
by  the  day  as  a  bridge-builder,  when  he  became  convinced 
there  was  no  big  future  in  the  job.  He  packed  his  tools 
and  left  for  Ottawa.  That  was  about  the  year  1857, 
when  Ottawa  was  still  living  down  the  name  of  Bytown, 
an  inconspicuous  town  in  the  Canadian  wilderness. 

It  is  told  that  Mr.  Booth  first  worked  in  Ottawa  as  a 
shingle-splitter,  walking  three  miles  to  and  from  his  work. 
Shingles  in  those  days  were  split  from  pine  and  cedar 
blocks  with  a  broad-axe,  one  man 
placing  the  axe  and  another  striking 
the  head  of  it  with  a  heavy  wooden 
maul,    the     shingles    being    after- 
ward    graduated     by     being    run 
through    a     mechanical     shaper. 
Ottawa  was  then  beginning  to  hear  the 
hum  of  awakening  industry.  Lum- 
bering was  in  its  infancy  and  E.  B. 
Eddy  had  promoted  the  nucleus  of 
what    later    became    an    industry 
known  in  every  Canadian  household 
from  the  Maritimes  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.     The  Bronsons  were   cutting  timber   and  there 
were  two  small  mills  operated  by  Perley  and  Pattee,  and 
Philip   Thompson.    The  amber-colored   Chaudiere  bear- 
ing the  mountain  waters  from  the  unexplored  hinterlands 
roared  and  swirled  through  Ottawa  in  majestic  defiance  of 
man's  might,  little  dreaming  that  the  rugged  youth  who 
daily  walked  its  banks  and  seldom  smiled  had  come  to  sub- 
jugate its  tumbling  furies  and  bend  its  mighty  energies  to 
nation-building. 

Booth  subsequently  worked  in  a  machine  shop  and  help- 
ed to  build  the  Leamy  sawmill  at  Leamy's  Lake.  When  the 
mill  was  completed  he  was  made  manager,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  a  year.  -This  was  the  first  recognition  of  his 
executive  ability.  Shortly  afterwards  he  opened  up  in 
business  for  himself  with  a  machine  shop,  but  his  plant 
was  burned  down  after  being  eight  months  in  operation. 
His  next  venture  was  a  small  shingle  mill,  which  he  vacated 
because  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  stood  sought  to 
double  the  rent,  when  Booth  started  to  make  a  little  money. 
Following  this  latter  venture  he  established  his  first 
mill  on  the  site  where  his  enormous  pulp  and  paper  enter- 
prises operate  to-day.  He  opened  his  mill  with  a  single 
saw,  and  almost  at  the  start  was  successful  in  securing  a 
contract  for  supplying  lumber  for  the  new  parliament  build- 
ings. He  succeeded  in  handling  this  contract  at  a  hand- 
some profit,  and  later,  in  order  to  expand,  he  took  a  partner. 
In  the  early  sixties  the  American  Civil  War  broke  out,  with 
its  aftermath  of  hard  times.  During  the  slump.  Booth's 
partner  lost  his  nerve  and  wanted  to  quit.  Booth  refused  to 
quit  and  by  one  means  and  another  so  financed  matters 
that  he  was  able  to  buy  his  partner  out  and  continue  the 
business  alone.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  business 
on  both  sides  of  the  international  line  commenced  to  pick 
up  again  and  J.  R.  Booth  started  on  his  real  career  to 
accumulate '  millions. 

His  Originality  and   Courage 

TT  HAS  been  stated  that  Booth  has  never  been  prone  to 
•*■  encourage  initiative  in  those  working  under  him,  but 
that  could  not  have  been  because  he  had  not  a  superabund- 
ance of  originality  and  courage  himself.  He  was  the  first 
lumberman  on  the  Ottawa  to  use  horses  for  hauling  logs 
and  supplies  in  the  woods,  and  other  operators  who 
employed  oxen  exclusively  looked  upon  the  Booth  experi- 
ment as  foolhardy.  He  next  amazed  his  rivals  by  bringing  in  a 
crew  of  longshoremen  to  work  in  the  bush  for  him.  They 
set  him  down  for  plain  crazy — as  a  wild  dreamer  who  was 
courting  swift  financial  disaster.  But  Booth's  horses  soon 
proved  their  supremacy  over  oxen  on  the  tote-roads  and 
the  winter-trails  and  his  "dock-rats"  put  old-time  lumber- 
jacks to  shame  with  their  daring  and  skill  at  riding  logs  on 
the  rivers. 

Booth  enterprises  flourished  and  expanded  like  things  so 
ordained  by  Destiny.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  great 
financial  institutions,  and,  when  several  large  tracts  of 
timber,  including  the  splendid  John  Egan  Estate,  were  put 


on  the  market,  he  readily  obtained  backing  from  the  Bank 
of  British  North  America  to  secure  them.  His  first  limit  is 
said  to  have  been  purchased  for  $45,000,  a  mere  fraction 
of  its  actual  worth,  with  money  which  he  secured  from  the 
bank  at  seven  per  cent.  He  extended  his  mills  and  bought 
more  and  more  limits  until  fifty  years  later  it  was  con- 
ceded he  owned  a  larger  area  of  pine  forests  than  any  other 
one  person  in  Canada.  By  the  year  1892  his  mills  had  a 
capacity  for  turning  out  over  one  million  feet  of  lumber  in 
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THERE  are  ways  and  ways  of 
achievement.  One  of  them  is 
free  for  all ;  it  is  dogged  determina- 
tion. It  is  this  quality  that  made 
John  R.  Booth  one  of  Canada's 
multi-millionaires,  it  is  the  same 
quality  thai  keeps  him  on  the  job, 
when  past  his  four  score  years  and 
ten.  He  got  what  he  aimed  to  get, 
because  in  the  face  of  many  ob- 
stjacles  he  refused  to  consider  any 
other  possibility.  This  is  the  un- 
varnished siory  of  his  life.  It  is 
a  picture  of  one  of  the  monumental 
figures  in  Canadian  contemporary 
history. 


ten  hours.  By  working  two  shifts  of  men,  the  mills  were  cap- 
able of  turning  out  two  million  feet  in  a  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  exceeding  considerably  the  maximum  output  of 
any  other  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Rising  from   the  Ashes 

IN  THE  month  of  May,  1893,  this  splendid  mill  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  but  almost  immediately  afterward 
Booth  bought  out  the  old  Perley  and  Pattee  mill  on  pro- 
perty adjoining  and  fitted  it  out  with  modern  machinery. 
He  established  a  lath  and  a  picket  mill  and  shingle  and  box- 
board  mills.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  men  were  employed 
in  the  new  works  and  nearly  half  a  thousand  wagons 
were  kept  busy  conveying  the  lumber  from  the  mills  to 
the  yards.  A  good  half  of  the  products  were  shipped  to 
the  English  market,  and  in  those  early  days  the  lumber 
was  loaded  on  river  boats  and  towed  to  Montreal  where  it 
was  transferred  to  ocean  liners  for  transportation  over  the 
Atlantic.  The  balance  of  the  lumber  was  sold  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Booth  having  estab- 
lished a  yard  at  Rouse's  Point  as  early  as  1867,  a  move 
that  proved  his  far-sighted  vision  as  a  captain  of  industry. 
In  1875,  he  established  a  mill  and  sorting  yard  at  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  with  sales  offices  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  only  Canadian  lumberman  who  manufactures 
his  own  lumber  in  his  own  United  States  mill.  The 
American  branch  was  first  under  the  management  of  ex- 
Governor  U.  A.  Woodbury,  of  Vermont,  and  since  his  re- 
tirement has  been  conducted  by  Colonel  E.  J.  Booth,  a  half 
brother  of  John  R.  The  box  factory  in  connection  with 
this  latter  mill  alone  handles  five  million  to  six  million  feet 
of  lumber  a  year. 

During  his  career,  John  R.  Booth  met  with  a  series  of 
disasters,  any  one  of  which  might  have  daunted  ordinary 
business  courage.  Two  more  great  fires  ravished  his  pro- 
perty after  the  fire  of  1893,  one  in  1900  and  another  in 
1903.  Millions  of  feet  of  valuable  lumber  were  lost  in 
these  conflagrations,  the  first  laying  waste  his  magnificent 
stone  residence  on  Wellington  street  as  well.  The  net  re- 
sult of  these  set-backs  was  fresh  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  and  further  expansion  of  his  enterprises, 
for  he  soon  afterward  added  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  to  his 
factories,  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  eighty  tons  of  ground 
pulp  per  day.  It  is  said  of  John  R.  Booth  that  in  all  his 
struggles  to  make  good  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles  he 
never  asked  other  men  for  financial  assistance  and  even 
refused  the  offer  of  certain  exemptions  in  taxation  when  he 


was  planning  to  rebuild  plants  destroyed  by  fire.  When 
another  fire  destroyed  his  planing  mills  at  Burlington, 
Vermont,  the  council  of  that  place,  fearing  they  might  lose 
the  indufi^v,  proposed  a  ten  year  exemption.  Booth  re- 
built the^MU  but  never  claimed  the  exemption. 

His  Railway  Experiences 

BUT  while  Mr.  Booth  invariably  refused  favors  that 
might  interfere  with  the  independence  he  exercised 
and  held  an  inalienable  right  in  the  conduct  of  his  business, 
he  is  just  as  tenacious  in  refusing  to  relinquish  any  pro- 
perty or  privilege  that  he  believes  to  be  justly  and  legally 
his.    This  latter  trait  he  particularly  exemplified  in  the 
building  and  selling  of  railways.    A  lumberman,  first,  last 
and  always,  he  became  involved  in  railway  construction 
because  he  needed  steam  roads  to  rush  hiB  products  to  the 
markets.     American  capitalists  started  to  build  the  old 
Canada  Atlantic  back  in  the  later  seventies,  and  Booth, 
anxious  to  see  the  road   completed   as  a  quick  outlet  for 
his  goods  to  the  States  and  the  seaboard,  made  them  a  con- 
siderable loan.     The  original  promoters  floundered  into 
worse  difficulties,  and  finally  Mr.  Booth  took  active  con- 
trol and  built  the  road  himself,  completing  it  in  1882. 
This  venture  was  followed  by  an  extension  from  Ottawa 
west,  then  known  as  the  Ottawa  and  Parry  Sound  Railway. 
Both  roads  he  later  sold  to  the  Grand  Trunk  System,  now 
the  Canadian  National,  for  $14,000,000.      But  before  that 
deal  took  place  Booth's  railways  had  opened  up  vast  new 
territory  and  made  history  in  Canada!    At  the  time  the 
Grand  Trunk  acquired  the  Booth  system  it  was  handling 
something  in  excess  of  200,000  tons  of  flour  and  package 
freight  and  20,000,000  bushels  of  western  grain.    It  was 
equipped    with    sixty-seven    locomotives,     forty-one 
passenger  cars  and  three  thousand  freight  cars.     This 
railway  had  lessened  the  distance  between  Montreal 
and  Chicago  by  eight  hundred  miles  and  shortened  the 
inland  haul  to  and  from  the  Liverpool  maiket  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

When  Booth  was  building  the  Canada  Atlantic  he 
was  voted  a  bonus  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  bring  it 
into  the  city  of  Ottawa,  but,  through  exigencies  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  he  was  behind  time  in  com- 
pleting the  road.  When  his  steel  reached  the  end  of  Elgin 
street,  he  applied  to  the  city  council  for  his  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  was  refused  on  the  technicality  that 
the  road  was  not  completed  on  the  specified  date.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  and  keeping  his  own  counsel,  Booth  put  steam 
shovels  to  work  and  literally  dug  out  a  pathway  for  his 
railway  into  the  heart  of  Ottawa,  using  the  dirt  excavated 
to  make  new  land  in  what  was  then  a  marsh  in  the  south 
end  of  the  city.  On  that  site  he  located  his  round  houses. 
He  put  up  a  small  building  to  serve  as  a  station,  and  one 
day  took  the  aldermen  down  to  see  it.  "Now,"  he  said, 
"I  have  carried  out  my  agreement,  don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  pay  me  the  bonus  that  was  promised  ?"  The  coun- 
cil paid  over  the  fifty  thousand,  taking  it  for  granted  the 
small  shack  Booth  had  put  up  was  only  to  serve  until  he 
put  up  a  real  railway  depot.  But  when  they  later  approached 
Mr.  Booth  about  it  he  said;  "There's  your  station  as 
you  accepted  it  when  you  paid  over  the  bonus."  He 
refused  to  replace  it,  they  had  driven  a  hard  bargain  with  him 
and  he  saw  no  reason  to  do  more  for  them  than  the  con- 
tract demanded. 

While  John  R.  Booth  made  a  wonderful  success  of  rail- 
way construction  and  railway  operation,  his  heart  was 
always  in  the  lumbering  business.  He  made  it  known  that  lus 
roads  could  be  purchased  if  a  satisfactory  price  were  offer- 
ed. Sometime  before  the  Grand  Trunk  System  made  its 
bid,  a  New  Yorker  representing  United  States  capitalists, 
went  on  a  scouting  expedition  over  the  road.  Arriving 
in  Ottawa,  it  is  said,  he  came  upon  Mr.  Booth  in  his  mack- 
inaw  and  overalls.  He  proposed  to  buy  the  road  and  paid 
down  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  an  option 
on  it,  but  he  failed  to  complete  the  deal  before  the  option 
expired.  In  the  year  1904,  when  the  American  capitalists 
discovered  that  the  road  had  been  sold  to  the  Grand  Trunk, 
they  entered  suit  against  Mr.  Booth  for  two  million  dollars 
damages  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
they  had  paid  over  as  an  option.  But  the  man  in  overalls 
with  whom  they  had  originally  dealt  had  been  careful  that 
all  his  dealings  were  water-tight  and  within  the  law.  The 
New  Yorkers  lost  their  case  in  the  courts  and  John  R. 
Booth  retained  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
over  and  above  the  fourteen  miUion  dollars  he  secured  from 
the  Grand  Trunk. 

A  Man  of  Daring 

POSSESSED  of  a  powerful  constitution  and  exceptional 
^  vitality,  John  R.  Booth  has  scarcely  lost  a  day's  work 
from  ordinary  sickness,  though  he  is  now  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year,  but  his  penchant  for  sharing  with  his  men 
risky  jobs  in  the  yards  and  the  river  has  several  times 
brought  him  to  serious  injuries  and  once  or  twice  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  He  has  had  legs  and  limbs  fractured 
by  falling  timbers,  and  it  was  in  his  ninety-second  year 
while  attempting  to  leap  over  a  ditch  on  his  farm  near 
Ottawa  that  his  foot  slipped  and  in  the  fall  he  fractured  his 
Continued  on  page  61 
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HERE  IS  THE  FARMER'S  ANSWER 


WHEN  you  come  back  to  the  farm 
factors,  too  high  overheads  and 
too  low  returns,  with  their  various 
sub-divisions  to  which  the  farmer  ascribes 
bis  failure  to  make  sufficient  profits  to  an- 
chor him  permanently  to  the  land,  you  are 
in  a  realm  of  just  as  great  controversy  as  on 
wages  and  freights. 

And  through  that  thicket  of  controversy 
there  is  only  one  golden  thread  to  lead  you, 
the  thread  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Golden 
Rule  of  facts,  which  teaches  you  more  and 
more  as  you  grow  older  that  you  prosper 
yourself,  just  in  proportion  as  you  help 
your  neighbor  to  prosper.  It  is  not  only 
good  religion  but  it  is  good  trade.  Let  us  consider  some 
of  the  factors  in  this  controversy,  interest  charges,  wages, 
taxes,  equipment  costs  and  middleman's  leaks. 

Take  interest  charges  first. 

I  know,  legally,  interest  charges  run  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 
Against  that,  no  farmer. has  even  a  spasmodic  impulse  to 
kick.  I  know  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  West,  who  would 
gladly  pay  12  percent,  this  year  if  they  could  get  the  money 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  they  can't;  for  by  the  time  the  debt 
now  contracted  would  mature  for  payment,  interest  charg- 
es would  be  down,  values  deflated  still  more,  and  the  debt 
would  remain  at  the  old  inflated  value.  All  the  banks  of 
the  world  expect  interest  charges  to  decline  in  the  next  two 
years,  that  is  why  sound  investment  houses  are  advising 
the  purchase  of  long  term  bonds  at  high  interest  because 
every  bond  house  in  the  world  is  so  certain  bond  rates  are 
going  to  decline. 

How  the  Farmer   Suffers 

THE  farmer  is  driving  against  time  to  beat  the  fall  rains 
and  get  his  crop  to  market.  Debts  are  on  his  heels 
like  wolves.  He  has  to  get  money  to  get  in  the  winter 
supply  of  coal,  or  to  get  more  credit  at  the  local  store  for 
flannel  underwear  for  the  kids.  Necessity  is  behind  him 
with  its  maw  open.  He  can't  stop.  He  needs  an  extra 
double  box  wagon  to  get  his  grain  to  the  elevator;  or  an 
extra  binder  to  get  the  grain  cut  before  it  shatters,  or  the 
rains  come. 

On  the  implement  agent's  little  green  or  red  book  of 
prices  in  New  England,  the  wagon  is  listed  at  $100  to  be 
charged  the  farmer,  the  binder  at  $240  (8  foot)?  On  the 
Soldier  Settlers'  list  at  wholesale,  the  prices  are  $202  and 
$310.  On  the  fanners'  list  retail  in  the  West,  the  prices 
are,  plus  freight  and  agents'  commission,  $237  and  $338. 

I  am  not  disciLssing  the  fairness,  or  unfairness  of  these 
figures.    I  am  setting  down  the  facts  as  to  prices  paid. 

The  agent  knows  the  farmer  is  desperate.  He  can't 
'  wait  and  he  is  in  debt — "heels  over  head" — as  the  agents 
will  tell  you.  The  man  is  what  is  called  a  "doubtful  loan," 
or  "long  credit."  On  top  of  the  usual  price  is  slapped  $25 
or  $35,  and  a  lien,  or  chattel  mortgage,  or  crop  claim  taken 
against  the  note;  and  on  top  of  this  excess  price,  the  farm- 
er is  charged  6  to  8  per  cent.  He  is  really  not  paying  6  or 
8  per  cent.  He  is  paying  25  to  35  per  cent,  plus  the  6  or 
8  per  cent.;  and  I  know  of  one  case,  where  a  poor  foreigner 
was  charged  10  per  cent,  and  in  signing  the  note  deeded  his 
farm  to  the  creditor,  if  the  note  were  not  met.  Fortunately, 
the  decent  banks  heard  of  this  case,  and  went  after  the 
shark  with  talons  of  law.  The  last  I  heard  of  the  sharper, 
he  had  crossed  the  border  with  more  haste  than  grace. 

I  am  not  saying  that  "a  bad  loan,"  or  "a  long  credit," 
should  not  give  security;  but  I  am  saying  that  in  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  years,  no  farmer,  not.  the  best  on  earth,  can 
pay  those  rates  and  survive. 

Or  take  a  real  estate  case.  A  farmer  has  bought  a  place 
on  the  instalment  plan.  High  wages,  the  slump  in  prices, 
and  bad  weather  leave  him  unable  to  meet  his  instalments 
— he  must  lose  his  place,  or  re-arrange  the  loan.  As  his 
improvements — fencing,  house,  barns,  in  many  ca.ses  up 
to  the  value  of  $10,000  on  a  160  acre  place — equal  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  the  loan,  he  looks  about  for  a  new 
loan  to  liquidate  the  old  one.  On  a  bad  year,  the  real 
value  of  the  place  at  $50  an  acre  has  fallen  to  $30  or  $20. 
below  the  face  value  of  the  first  loan,  on  which  he  has  paid 
some  instalments. 

He  goes  out  for  a  loan  of  $5,000  that  will 
cover  his  pre.sent  indebtedness.  He  is 
told  the  face  value  of  the  land  is  now  only 
S30  an  acre;  and  mortgages  should  not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  on  the  best,  half  on  medium 
land.  His  instalments  already  paid  and 
improvements  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  then 
stand  to  obtain  only  half  of  $4,800;  and  he 
needs  $5,000.  He  is  then  told  that  the 
Hilump  in  farm  prices  is  a  bear  on  the  money 
market  If  he  finally,  as  a  great  favor, 
secures  the  loan  it  will  be  for  $5,600  at  6  or 
8  per  cent.,  but,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
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that  he  will  stick,  he  is  asked  to  pay  down  $600  in  advance; 
and  the  $5,000  or  $5,600  goes  on  bearing  interest  to  matur- 
ity. 

I  am  not  saying  that  with  farm  values  down  on  both 
land  and  crops,  the  lender  is  not  justified  in  getting  all  the 
interest  he  can  in  advance,  or  on  maturity.  I  am  just 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
farmer  is  handicapped  by  extortionate  overhead  charges 
in  interest;  and  such  practices  are  behind  the  urge  for  much 
of  the  banking  legislation  pushed  by  farmers.  The  way 
to  prevent  foolish  banking  legislation  by  the  Farm  Party 
is  to  purge  the  loan  business  of  these  secret  and  illicit  prac- 
tices. ' 

The    Bank's    Position 

THE  question  may  be  asked  why,  in  such  cases,  farmers 
don't  go  to  the  legitimate  banker,  whose  bank's 
interests  are  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  locality. 
They  don't,  first,  because  many  are  ignorant  and  poor  and 
don't  know  how.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  foreigner, 
with  whom  the  land  sharks  do  this  most  iniquitous  busi- 
ness. And  they  don't,  second,  and  this  applies  particularly  to 
last  year,  because  so  many  of  the  old  managers  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  farmers'  hard  stress,  were  shifted  and 
replaced  with  new  managers  to  act  as  collectors  of  outstand- 
ing accounts,  rather  than  as  expanders  of  a  business  al- 
ready over-expanded.  Their  instructions  were  to  hold  down, 
reef  down,  collect;  and  the  new  men  did  not  know  local 
conditions.  Also  riotous  radicalism,  which  hard  times  al- 
ways produces,  frightened  these  newer,  younger  men  into 
caution;  but  the  caution  threw  the  borrower  more  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  the  "loan  shark." 

The  Added  Tax  Burden 

COME  now  to  taxes  as  part  of  the  farmers' too  high  over- 
head, whether  these  taxes  are  direct  property  and 
school  assessments,  or  invisible  taxes  in  tariff,  that  raise 
the  cost  of  what  the  farmer  buys.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
as  to  whether  the  property  and  school  taxes  are  too  high. 
I  only  know  in  one  section,  the  farmers  had  not  a  dime  to 
pay  those  taxes,  whether  they  were  big  or  little;  and  to  keep 
the  schools  open  in  that  province,  the  Government  had  to 
carry  them  to  the  extent  of  $150,000  for  three  months  for 
teachers'  salaries  alone. 

I  know  in  two  other  sections,  one  extremely  far  north, 
the  other  right  on  the  Southern  border,  schools  are  closed 
for  the  first  time  since  those  sections  were  opened.  They 
are  closed  in  one  section  because  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  farm  areas.  They  are  closed  in  the  other  section  be- 
cause the  farmers  have  not  a  dime  for  taxes. 

When  you  come  to  invisible  taxes  in  the  shape  of  tariff 
you  have  opened  a  veritable  Pandora  box  of  disputes;  and 
you  have  the  ablest  men  in  Canada  champions  on  both  sides 
of  the  dispute.  In  practice,  there  is  practically  not  an 
out-and-out  free  trader  left  in  the  world  to-day. 

War  Debts  have  to  be  paid.  Revenues  have  to  be  raised. 
How  are  they  to  be  raised?  It  is  in  answering  that  ques- 
tion the  Pandora  box  opens. 

The  lower  tariff  party,  of  whom  Mr.  Fielding  is  the  great- 
est exponent  living,  say  if  you  raise  the  tariff  high,  you  deter 
imports  and  therefore  decrease  revenue.  You  defeat  the 
very  object  of  the  tariff,  which  is  revenue. 

Against  Mr.  Fielding,  stands  one  of  the  ablest  expon- 
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ents  of  protection  living — Mr.  Meighen. 
He  urges  that  we  must  build  up  our  manu- 
facturing and  consuming  population  as  fast 
as  we  build  up  our  farming  population;  so 
the  farmer  will  have  his  consuming  markets 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad — Canada  a  s^lf- 
sustained,  and  self-contained  empire. 

There  is  the  controversy,  old  almost  as 
the  hills.  But  to  the  farmer  it  seems  like 
Hobson's  choice  in  implements — high  prices, 
part  of  his  too  high  overhead. 

Farmers  Not  Set  on  Free  Trade 


PERSONALLY,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  I  do  not  think  the 
farmer  cares  one  stiver  for  the  old  rallying  cries  of 
protection,  or  free  trade.  He  voted  in  the  last  election, 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  Rockies,  straight  farmer;  and  the 
farmer  wants  cheaper  implements  as  part  of  the  cheaper 
overhead ;  and  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  is  entitled  to  them, 
he  presents  these  figures,  which  I  have  given  more  fully  in 
the  Finarmal  Post. 


Price    to    V.    S.    Fumen 
CanadUn     implemeote. 
Freight    prepaid,    Bttail 


Price    Soldier 
Settlen    In    the 
Weet.     Freight 
not  prepaid, 
wboleeale. 

$  97— $108 
276—  310 
202—  205 
108—  120 
206—  253 


Price  Canadian 
farmen  in  Weet 
Freight  not  pre- 
paid, retalL 

$104— $124 
261—  338 
188—  237 
108—  130 
219—  276 


Maebinety  li  vltjing  an   increasiiiKljr  larce  part  in  the  acrlcultaral 
production  of  Western  Canada. 


Mower    $  65 — $  75 

Binder    200—  240 

Wagon     100 

Sulkyplow..  80 

Drill    150—  165 

Now  I  have  not  a  word  of  comment  to  pass  on  the  facts. 
They  are  part  of  the  reason  profits  don't  anchor  a  huge 
population  down  to  the  land  in  Canada. 

The  Great  Opportunity 

WITH  the  threatened  shortage  of  grain  the  world  over 
next  year,  if  the  Canadian  farmers  were  given  half  a 
chance  to  balance  intake  with  outgo,  they  could  pull  them- 
selves out  of  debt  in  a  year;  and  be  on  Easy  Street  to  begin 
life  afresh  on  deflated  values  in  a  New  World. 

When  you  come  to  middlemen  charges  as  the  greatest 
leak  in  farm  profits,  you  come  to  the  centre  span  in  the 
bridge  over  which  civilization  to-day  is  tottering. 

Nor  are  the  middlemen  to  blame.  Get  that  clear!  The 
thing  has  just  "growed"  like  Topsy. 

Our  grandparents  grew  their  sheep,  sheared  their  wool, 
washed  and  carded  it,  spun  and  wove  and  made  it  into 
warm  winter  clothing  for  the  family. 

To-day,  all  but  the  growing  and  shearing  of  the  wool  has 
moved  from  the  country  to  the  city.  All  the  wages  inci- 
dental to  the  process — from  the  shearing  to  the  making  of 
flannel  shirts  and  suits  for  the  family — have  been  drawn 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  leaving  the  country  so  much 
the  poorer  and  the  city  so  much  the  richer. 

Our  ancestors  grew  their  own  flax,  hammered,  pounded 
and  separated  the  fibre,  spun  it,  wove  it,  and  made  shirts, 
linen  sheets,  dresses,  pillow  slips,  in  the  same  way.  To-day 
all  but  the  growing  of  the  flax  has  moved  from  the  country 
to  the  city;  and  all  the  wages  for  all  this  work  have  been 
drawn  away  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

Yet  the  same  story  could  be  told  of  hides  for  shoes  and 
harness;  of  oats  ground  for  porridge  and  breakfast  food, 
of  soap,  of  sugar,  of  corn  products,  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

All  this  is  a  part  of  civilization's  complex,  part  of  its 
price;  but  you  must  not  blame  the  farmer  for  thinking  the 
complex  is  getting  a  little  too  heavy  for  his  back,  when  he 
gets  barely  a  tenth  of  the  final  price  of  grain  products, 
barely  a  third  the  final  price  of  milk  products,  barely  a  fourth 
the  final  price  of  butter  products,  barely  an  eighth  the 
final  price  of  beef  products,  barely  a  fourth  the  final  price 
of  raw  apples,  and  so  on  down  the  scale  to  the  vanishing 
point  on  wool  and  hides. 

Civilization's  complex  has  come  to  the  point  where  we 
have  to  do  something  and  do  it  quickly,  regarSing  markets, 
transportation  and  distribution;  or  civilization's  complex 
is  going  to  crack.  The  weight  is  already  too  heavy  for 
the  farmer;  and  that  means  less  food  produced.  And  the 
weight  was  already  far  too  heavy  for  the  city  consumer 
long  before  the  War;  and  that  means  less 
buying  of  food  and  the  backing  up  of  food 
on  the  farmers  unsold  at  any  price,  which  is 
the  case  to-day  from  Athaba.sca  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

"It  isn't  the  agitator  I  fear,"  .^aid  one 
of  the  wisest  pro\nneial  premiers  Canada 
has  ever  had,  to  me  last  year.  "In  fact  the 
roaring  professional  agitator  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  in  the  long  run.  The  real  danger 
is  not  there.  The  real  danger  lies  in  the  facts 
of  the  case — returns  are  too  low  to  the  pro- 
Continued  on  page  6t 
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A   BIT  OF  ORANGE    PEEL 


THERE  were  several  of  us  in  the 
soldier's  comfortable  smoking-room. 
The  ladies  had  retired  for  the  night; 
but  in  spite  of  the  appalling  thickness  of  the 
atmosphere,  none  of  us  seemed  disposed  to 
follow  their  example. 

After  all  it  was  a  special  occasion:  I 
don't  think  we  had  foregathered— the  whole 
bunch  of  us — since  we  left  school.  And 
that  was — well,  a  good  many  years  ago. 

The  soldier  brought  it  on  himself.  No 
man  should  use  the  phrase:  "That  reminds 
me,"  if  he  doesn't  want  trouble.  Espec- 
ially just  after  the  stockbroker  had  face- 
tiously alluded  to  his  aunt  slipping  up  on 
some  orange  peel.  Why  aunts  slipping  on 
orange  peel  have  been  invariably  regarded 
as  grist  for  humorists  ever  since  the  time  of 
Neolithic  man,  I  don't  know,  and  I  suppose 
it  doesn't  really  matter.  But  we  pinned 
the  soldier  down,  and  after  a  brief  siege  he 
capitulated. 

"You  can  set  your  minds  at  rest  about 
one  thing,  you  fellows,"  began  the  soldier 
with  a  grin.  "My  yam  isn't  about  the  war. 
There  have  been  quite  enough  lies  told 
already  about  that  performance  without  my 
adding  to  the  number.  No:  my  story 
concerns  peace  soldiering,  and  strangely 
enough  I  had  an  ocular  demonstration  when 
dining  at  the  Ritz  two  nights  ago  that  every- 
thing had  finished  up  quite  satisfactorily, 
in  the  approved  story-book  manner.  At 
least,  when  I  say  quite  satisfactorily — 
there  was  a  price,  and  it  was  paid  by  one  of 
the  principal  actors.  But  that  is  the 
unchangeable  rule:  one  can  but  shrug  one's 
shoulders  and  play  accordingly. 

"The  Regiment — I  was  a  squadron-lead- 
er at  the  time — was  quartered  at  Murches- 
ter.  Not  a  bad  station  at  all;  good  shoot- 
ing, very  fair  hunting,  especially  if  you  didn't 
scorn  the  carted  stag,  polo  and  most  excel- 
lent cricket.  Also  some  delightful  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  we'd  just  come 
home  from  our  foreign  tour  we  found  the 
place  greatly  to  our  liking.  London  was  an 
hour  and  a  bit  by  train;  in  fact,  there  are 
many  worse  stations  in  England  than  the 
spot  I  have  labelled  Murchester. 

"The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  when  we 
first  arrived  was  a  fairly  natural  one,  and  a 
thing  which  only  time  could  cure.  The 
men  were  a  bit  restive.  We'd  been  abroad, 
don't  forget,  for  more  than  ten  years — India,  Egypt,  South 
Africa — and  the  feel  of  the  old  country  under  their  feet 
unsettled  'em  temporarily.  Nothing  very  bad,  but  an 
epidemic  of  absence  without  leave  and  desertion  broke  out, 
and  the  officers  had  to  settle  down  to  pull  things  together. 
Continual  courts-martial  for  desertion  don't  do  a  regiment 
any  good  with  the  powers  that  be,  and  we  had  to  stop  it. 

"/^F  COURSE  one  of  the  first  things  to  look  to,  when 
^-^  any  trouble  of  that  sort  is  occurring,  is  the  general 
type  and  standard  of  your  N.C.O's.  In  my  squadron 
they  were  good,  though  just  a  little  on  the  young  side.  I 
remember  one  day  I  discussed  the  matter  pretty  thoroughly 
with  the  squadron  sergeant-major — an  absolute  top- 
notcher. 

"  'They're  all  right,  sir,'  he  said.  'In  another  two  or 
three  years,  there  will  be  none  better  in  the  British  Army. 
Especially    Trevor.' 

"  'Ah!  Sergeant-Major,'  I  said,  looking  him  straight 
in  the  face,     'you  think  Trevor  is  a  good  man,  do  you?' 

"  'The  best  we've  got,  sir,'  he  answered  quietly,  and  he 
itared  straight  back  at  me. 

"  'You  weren't  so  sure  when  he  first  came,'  I  reminded 
him. 

"  'Well,  I  reckon  there  was  a  bit  of  jealousy,  sir,'  he  re- 
plied, 'his  coming  in  from  the  line  regiment  over  a  good 
many  of  the  chaps'  heads.  But  he's  been  with  us  now  three 
months — and  we  know  him  better.' 

"  'I  wish  I  could  say  the  same,'  I  answered.  'He  de- 
feats me,  does  Sergeant  Trevor.' 

"The  Sergeant-Major  smiled  quietly.  'Does  he,  sir? 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  he  would  have.  That  there  bloke 
Kipling  has  written  about  the  likes  of  Trevor.' 

"  'Kipling  has  written  a  good  deal  about  the  Army,' 
I  said  with  an  answering  smile.  'Mulvaney  and  Co.  are 
classics.' 

"  'It's  not  Mulvaney  I'm  meaning,  sir,'  he  answered. 
'But  didn't  he  write  a  little  bit  of  poetry  about  Gentlemen- 
rankers  out  on  the  spree?' 
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wicket  down  for  the  Army.     So  you  can 
gather  his  sort  of  form. 


'If  I  hadn't  been   a 


fool,'  she  said  deliberately, 
be«n  his  wife.'  " 


I  ghoold  have 


I  lit  a  cigarette  thoughtfully. 
Manfield.     Is  Trevor  his  real 


"  'Why,  yes,  he  did.' 
'I'd  guessed  that  much, 
name?' 

"  'I  don't  know,  sir,'  and  at  that  moment  the  subject  of 
our  discussion  walked  past  and  saluted. 

"  'Sergeant  Trevor,'  I  called  after  him  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  he  came  up  at  the  double.  I  hadn't  any- 
thing really  to  say  to  him,  but  ever  since  he'd  joined  us 
he'd  puzzled  me,  and  though,  as  the  sergeant-major  said, 
the  other  N.C.O's  might  know  him  better,  I  certainly 
didn't. 

"  'You're  a  bit  of  a  cricketer,  aren't  you?'  I  said  as  he 
came  up. 

"A  faint  smile  flickered  across  his  face  at  my  question. 
'I  used  to  play  quite  a  lot,  sir,'  he  answerea. 

"  'Good:  we  want  to  get  games  going  really  strong.'  I 
talked  with  them  both — squadron  'shop' — a  bit  longer,  and 
all  the  time  I  was  trying  to  probe  behind  the  impassive 
mask  of  Trevor's  face.  Incidentally  I  think  be  knew  it: 
once  or  twice  I  caught  a  faint  gleam  of  amusement  in  his 
eyes — a  gleam  that  seemed  to  me  a  little  weary.  And  when 
I  left  them  and  went  across  the  parade  ground  towards 
the  mess  his  face  haunted  me.  I  hadn't  probed — not  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  He  was  still  as  much  a  mystery  as 
ever.  But  he'd  got  a  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes,  and  though 
I  wasn't  a  girl  to  be  attracted  by  a  man's  eyes,  I  couldn't 
get  his  out  of  my  mind.  They  baffled  me:  the  man  him- 
self baffled  me — and  I've  always  disliked  being  baffled. 

"It  was  a  few  nights  after,  in  mess,  that  the  next  piece 
in  the  puzzle  came  along.  We  had  in  the  regiment — he 
was  killed  in  the  war,  poor  devil — a  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Blenton,  a  fairly  senior  captain.  He  wasn't  in  my  squad- 
ron, and  his  chief  claim  to  notoriety  was  as  a  cricketer. 
Had  he  been  able  to  play  regularly  he  would  have  been 
easily  up  to  first-class  form— as  it  was  he  periodically 
turned  out  for  the  county:    but  he  used  to  go  in  first 


"TT  WAS  over  the  port  that  the  conversa- 
A  tion  cropped  up,  and  it  interested  me 
because  it  was  about  Trevor.  As  far  as 
cricket  was  concerned  I  hardly  knew  which 
end  of  a  bat  one  held. 

"  'Dog-face  has  got  a  winner,'  I  heard 
Blenton  say  across  the  table.  I  may  say 
that  I  answer  to  that  tactful  sobriquet,  for 
reasons  into  which  we  heed  not  enter. 
'One  Sergeant  Trevor  in  your  squadron, 
old  boy,'  he  turned  to  me.  'I  was  watch- 
ing him  at  the  nets  to-night.' 
"  'Is  he  any  good?'  I  said. 
"  'My  dear  fellow,' answered  Blenton  de- 
liberately, 'he  is  out  and  away  the  best  bat 
we've  had  in  the  regiment  for  years.  He's 
up  to  Army  form.' 

"  'Who's  that?'  demanded  the  C.  0. 
sitting  up  and  taking  notice  at  once. 

"  'Sergeant  Trevor  in  A  squadron.  Colon- 
el,' said  Blenton.  'I  was  watching  him 
this  evening  at  nets.  Of  course,  the  bowl- 
ing was  tripe,  but  he's  in  a  completely  dif- 
ferent class  to  the  average  soldier  cricketer.' 
"  'Did  you  talk  to  him?'  I  asked  cur- 
iously. 

"  'I  did.  And  he  struck  me  as  being  sin- 
gularly uncommunicative.  Asked  him 
where  he  learnt  his  cricket,  and  he  hummed 
and  hawed,  and  finally  said  he'd  played 
a  lot  in  his  village  before  joining  the  army. 
I  couldn't  quite  make  him  out,  Dog-face. 
And  why  the  devil  didn't  he  play  for  us  out 
in  Jo'burg?' 

"  'Because  he  only  joined  a  couple  of 
months  before  we  sailed,'  I  answered. 
'Came  with  that  last  draft  we  got.' 

"  'Well,  I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  trained 
in  his  village,'  said  Blenton.  'We  could 
do  with  them.' 

"After  mess  I  tackled  Philip  Blenton  in 
the  ante-room. 

"  'What's  your  candid  opinion  of  Trevor, 
Philip?'     I  demanded. 

"He  stopped  on  his  way  to  play  bridge, 
and  bit  the  end  off  his  cigar. 

"  'As  a  cricketer,'  he  said,  'or  as  a  man?' 
"  'Both,'  I  answered. 
"  'Well,  my  candid  opinion  is  that  he  learn- 
ed his  game  at  a  first-class  public  school,' 
he  replied.  'And  I  am  further  of  the  opin- 
ion, from  the  few  words  I  spoke  to  him,  that  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  him  here  and  not  in  the  sergeants' 
mess.    What's    his  story?     Do  you  know?' 

"  'I  don't.'  I  shook  my  head.  'Haven't  an  idea.  But 
you've  confirmed  my  own  impressions.' 

"And  there  I  had  to  leave  it  for  some  months.  Period- 
ically I  talked  to  Trevor;  deliberately  tried  to  trap  him 
into  some  admission  which  would  give  me  a  clue  to  his  past, 
but  he  was  as  wary  as  a  fox  and  as  close  as  an  oyster.  I 
don't  know  why  I  took  the  trouble — after  all  it  was  his 
business  entirely,  but  the  fellow  intrigued  me.  He  was 
such  an  extraordinarily  fine  N.C.O.,  and  there  was  never 
a  sign  of  his  hitting  the  bottle,  which  is  the  end  of  a  good 
many  gentlemen-rankers.  Moreover  he  didn't  strike  me 
as  a  fellow  who  had  come  a  cropper,  which  is  the  usual 
cause  of  his  kind. 

"And  then  one  day  when  I  least  expected  it,  the  problem 
began  to  solve  itself.  Philip  Blenton  rang  me  up  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast,  from  a  house  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  was  staying  for  a  couple  of  two-day  matches. 
Could  I  possibly  spare  Sergeant  Trevor  for  the  first  of 
them?  Against  the  I.  Z.,  who  had  brought  down  a  snorting 
team,  and  Carter— the  Oxford  blue— had  failed  the  local 
eleven  at  the  last  moment.  If  I  couldn't  they'd  have  to 
rake  in  one  of  the  gardeners,  but  they  weren't  too  strong  as 
it  was. 

SO  I  SENT  for  Trevor,  and  asked  if  he'd  care  to  play. 
I  saw  his  eyes  gleam  for  a  moment:  then  he  shook  his 
head. 

"  'I  think  not,  thank  you,  sir,'     he  said  quietly. 

"  'It's  not  quite  like  you  to  let  Captain  Blenton  down, 
Trevor,'     I  remarked.     'He's  relying  on  you.' 

"I  knew  it  was  the  right  note  to  take  with  him,  and  I 
was  very  keen  on  his  playing.  I  was  going  out  myself  that 
afternoon  to  watch,  and  I  wanted  to  see  him  in  different 
surroundings.  We  argued  for  a  bit — I  knew  he  was  as 
keen  as  mustard  in  one  way  to  play — and  after  a  while  he 
said  he  would.    Then  he  went  out  of  the  office,  and  as  it 
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happened  I  followed  him.  There  was  an  old  cracked  mir- 
ror in  the  passage  outside,  and  as  I  opened  the  door 
he  had  just  shut  behind  him,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Sergeant 
Trevor  examining  his  face  in  the  glass.  He'd  got  his  hand 
so  placed  that  it  blotted  out  his  moustache,  and  he  seemed 
very  intent  on  his  reflection.  Then  he  saw  me,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  we  stared  at  one  another  in  silence.  Squad- 
ron-leader and  troop-sergeant  had  gone:  we  were  just 
two  men  and  the  passage  was  empty.  And  I  acted  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

"  'Don't  be  a  fool,  man,'  I  cried.  'Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  you  shouldn't  be  recognised?' 

"  'Nothing  shady,  Major,'  he  answered  quietly.  'But  if 
one  starts  on  a  certain  course,  it's  best  to  go  through  with 
it!' 

"At  that  moment  the  pay-sergeant  appeared,  and  Tre- 
vor pulled  himself  together,  saluted  smartly  and  was  gone. 

"I  suppose  these  things  are  planned  out  beforehand," 
went  on  the  soldier  thoughtfully.  "To  call  it  all  blind 
chance  seems  a  well-nigh  impossible  solution  to  me.  And 
yet  the  cynic  would  assuredly  laugh  at  connecting  a  child 
eating  an  orange  in  a  back  street  in  Oxford,  and  the  death 
while  fishing  in  Ireland  of  one  of  the  greatest-hearted  men 
that  ever  lived.  But  unless  that  child  had  eaten  that 
orange,  and  left  the  peel  on  the  pavement  for  Carter,  the  Ox- 
ford blue,  to  slip  on  and  sprain  his  ankle,  the  events  I  am 
going  to  relate  would,  in  all  probability  never  have  taken 
place.  However,  since  delving  too  deeply  into  cause  and 
effect  inevitably  produces  insanity,  I'd  better  get  on  with 
it. 

"I  turned  up  about  three  o'clock  at  Crosby  Hall,  along 
with  four  or  five  other  fellows  from  the  regiment.  Usual 
sort  of  stunt — marquee  and  lemonade,  with  whiskey  in  the 
background  for  the  hopeless  cases.  The  I.Z.  merchants 
were  in  the  field,  and  Trevor  was  batting.  There  was  an 
Eton  boy  in  with  him  and  the  score  was  two  hundred  odd 
for  five  wickets.  Philip  Blenton  lounged  up  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me,  grinning  all  over  his  face. 

"  'Thank  Heavens!  you  let  him  come,  old  man.  He's 
pulled  eighty  of  the  best  out  of  his  bag  already,  and  doesn't 
look  like  getting  out.' 

"  'He  wouldn't  come  at  first,  Philip,'  I  said,  and  he  star- 
ed at  me  in  surprise.  'I  think  he  was  afraid  of  being 
recognised.' 

"A  burst  of  applause  greeted  a  magnificent  drive  past 
cover  point,  and  for  a  while  we  watched  the  game  in  silence 
until  another  long  round  of  cheering  announced  that  Ser- 
geant Trevor  had  got  his  century. 
As  I've  said  before  I'm  no  crick- 
eter, but  there  was  no  need  to  be 
an  expert  to  realise  that  he  was 
something  out  of  the  way.  He 
was  treating  the  by-no-means 
indifferent  I.  Z.  bowling  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  old 
Lord  Apson,  our  host,  was  be- 
side himself  with  joy.  He  was 
a  cricket  maniac;  his  week  was 
an  annual  fixture:  and  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years  he  saw 
his  team  really  putting  it  across 
the  I.Z.  And  it  was  just  as  I 
was  basking  in  a  little  reflected 
glory,  that  I  isaw  a  very  dear 
old  friend  of  mine  arrive  in  the 
enclosure  accompanied  by  a  per- 
fectly charming  girl. 

"  'Why,  Yeverley,  old  man,' 
I  cried,  'how  are  you?' 

"  'Dog-face!  as  I  live,'  he 
shouted,  seizing  me  by  both 
hands.  'Man-alive,  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  Let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  wife:  Doris,  this  is  Major 
Chilham — otherwise     Dog-face.' 

"I  shook  hands  with  the  girl, 
who  was  standing  smiling 
beside  him,  and  for  a  while  we 
stopped  there  talking.  He  was 
fifteen  years  or  so  older  than  I, 
and  had  left  the  service  as  a 
Captain,  but  we  both  came  from 
the  same  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  days  gone  by  I'd 
known  him  very  well  indeed. 
His  marriage  had  taken  place 
four  years  previously  while  I 
was  abroad,  and  now,  meeting 
his  wife  for  the  first  time,  I  re- 
called bit  by  bit  the  gossip  I'd 
heard  in  letters  I  got  from  home. 
How  he'd  married  a  girl  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter  to 
every  one's  amazement:  how 
everybody  had  prophesied  disaster 
and  affirmed  that  she  was  not 
half  good  enough  for  one  of  the 
elect  like  Giles  Yeverley:  how 
she'd  been   engaged  to  someone 


else  and  thrown  him  over.  And  yet  as  I  looked  at  them 
both  it  struck  me  that  the  Jeremiahs  had  as  usual  been 
completely  wrong:  certainly  nothing  could  exceed  the 
dog-like  devotion  in  Giles'  eyes  whenever  he  looked  at  his 
wife. 

"We  strolled  over  to  find  some  easy  chairs,  and  he 
fussed  round  her  as  if  she  were  an  invalid.  She  took  it 
quite  naturally  and  calmly  with  a  fain:  and  charming 
smile,  and  when  he  finally  bustled  away  to  talk  to  Apsoij, 
leaving  me  alone  with  her,  she  was  still  smiling. 

"  'You  know  Giles  well?'  she  said. 

"  'Awfully  well,'  I  answered.  'And  having  now 
returned  from  my  sojourn  in  the  wilds,  I  hope  I  shall  get  to 
know  his  wife  equally  well.' 

"  'That's  ver>-  nice  of  you.  Dog-face,'  she  turned  and 
looked  at  me — and,  by  jove,  she  was  pretty.  'If  you're 
anything  like  Giles — you  must  be  a  perfect  dear.' 

"Now  I  like  that  sort  of  a  remark  when  it's  made  in 
the  right  way.  It  establishes  a  very  pleasant  footing  at 
once,  with  no  danger  of  misconstruction — like  getting  on 
good  terms  with  a  new  horse  the  moment  you  put  your 
feet  in  the  irons,  instead  o  messing  around  for  half  the 
hunt.  Anyway  for  the  next  ten  minutes  or  so  I  didn't 
pay  very  much  attention  to  the  cricket.  I  gathered  that 
there  was  one  small  son — Giles  junior — who  was  the 
apple  of  his  father's  eye:  and  that  at  the  moment  a  heavy 
love  affair  was  in  progress  between  the  young  gentleman 
aged  three  and  the  General's  daughter  who  was  as  much 
as  four  and  showed  no  shame  over  the  matter  whatever. 
Also  that  Giles  and  she  were  stopping  with  the  General 
and  his  wife  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

"And  it  was  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  a 
prolonged  burst  of  applause  made  us  look  at  the  cricket. 
Sergeant  Trevor  was  apparently  out — how  I  hadn't  an 
idea,  and  was  half-way  between  the  wickets  and  the  tent 
next  to  the  one  in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  which  Apson 
always  had  erected  for  the  local  villagers  and  their  friends. 
I  saw  them  put  up  125  on  the  board  as  Trevor's  score,  and 
did  my  share  in  the  clapping  line. 

"  'A  fine  player — that  fellow,'  I  said  following  him  with 
my  eyes.  'Don't  know  much  about  the  game  myself, 
but  the  experts  tell  me...'  And  at  that  moment  I  saw  her 
face,  and  stopped  abruptly.  She  had  gone  very  white, 
and  her  knuckles  were  gleaming  like  ivory  on  the  handle 
of  her  parasol. 

" 'Major  Chilham,'  she  said — and  her  voice  was  the 
tensest  thing  I've  ever  heard— 'who  is  that  man  who  has 
just  come  out?' 


'Major  Chilham,'  ahe  aald— «nd  her  T*lce  waa  tha  tanaaat  tUnc  Tra  arar  heard — 'who  u  mat  man 
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"'Trevor  is  his  name,'  I  answered  quietly.  'He's  one 
of  the  troop-sergeants  in  my  squadron.'  I  was  looking 
at  her  curiously,  as  the  colour  slowly  came  back  to  her 
face.     'Why?     Did  you  think  you  knew  him?' 

"  'He  reminded  me  of  someone  I  knew  years  ago,'  she 
said,  sitting  back  in  her  chair.  'But,  of  course,  I  must 
have  been  mistaken.' 

"And  then  rather  abruptly  she  changed  the  conversation, 
though  every  now  and  then  she  glanced  towards  the  next 
tent,  as  if  trying  to  see  Trevor.  Sitting  beside  her,  I 
realised  that  there  was  something  pretty  serious  in  the 
wind.  She  was  on  edge,  though  she  was  trying  not  to 
show  it — and  Trevor  was  the  cause,  or  the  man  who 
called  himself  Trevor.  All  my  curiosity  came  back 
though  I  made  no  allusion  to  him:  I  was  content  to  await 
further  developments. 

"They  weren't  long  in  coming.  The  home  team  with 
the  respectable  total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  were 
all  out  by  tea-time,  and  both  elevens  foregathered  in  the 
tent  behind.  All  that  is  except  Trevor,  who  remained  in 
the  other,  until  Apson  himself  went  and  pulled  him  out. 
I  watched  the  old  man  with  his  cheery  smile  take  Trevor 
by  the  elbow,  and  literally  drag  him  out  of  his  chair:  I 
watched  Trevor  in  his  blue  undress  jacket,  smart  as  be 
damned,  coming  towards  us  with  our  host.  And  then 
very  deliberately  I  looked  at  Giles  Yeverley's  wife.  She 
was  staring  over  my  head  at  the  two  men:  then  she 
lowered  her  parasol. 

'"So you  weren't  mistaken  after  all,  Mrs.  Giles,'  I  said 
quietly. 

"  'No,  Dog-face,  I  wasn'*^,'  she  answered.  'Would  you 
get  hold  of  Giles  for  me,  and  tell  him  I'd  like  to  get  back. 
Say  I'm  not  feeling  very  well.'  ' 

"I  got  up  at  once  and  went  in  search  of  her  husband.  I 
found  him  talking  to  the  Zingari  captain,  and  Sergeant 
Trevor.  He  seemed  quite  excited,  appealing  as  he  spoke 
to  the  I.  Z.  skipper,  while  Trevor  stood  by  listening  with 
a   faint   smile. 

"  'What  he  says  is  quite  right,  Sergeant  Trevor,'  re- 
marked the  Zingari  man  as  I  came  up.  'If  you  cared  to 
consider  it — you  are  absolutely  up  to  the  best  county 
form.  Of  course  I  don't  know  about  your  residential 
qualifications,  but  that  can  generally  be  fixed.' 

"  'Dog-face,'  cried  Yeverley  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  'he's 
in  your  squadron,   isn't  he?    Well  it's  so  long  since  I 
left  the  Army  that  I've  forgotten  all  about  discipline — 
but   I   tell   you   here — right   now  in  front  of  him — that 
Sergeant  Trevor  ought  to  chuck 
soldiering    and    take    up    pro- 
fessional   cricket.    Bimbo     here 
agrees  with  me.' 

"'Giles,  you'll  burst  your 
waistcoat  if  you  get  so  excited,' 
I  remarked  casually.  'And  in- 
cidentally, Mrs.  Yeverley  wants 
to  go  home.' 

"As  I  said  the  name  I  looked 
at  Trevor,  and  my  last  doubt 
vanished.  He  gave  a  sudden 
start,  which  Giles,  who  had  im- 
mediately torn  off  to  his  wife, 
didn't  see,  and  proceeded  to  back 
into  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
tea-tent.  But  once  again  old 
.\pson  frustrated  him.  Not  for 
him  the  endless  pauses  and  waits 
of  first-class  cricket;  five  min- 
utes to  roll  the  pitch  and  he  was 
leading  his  team  into  the  field. 
Trevor  had  to  go  from  his  sanc- 
tuary, and  there  was  only  one 
exit  from  the  enclosure  in  front 
of  the  tent. 

"They  met-  Mrs.  Giles  and 
Trevor— actually  at  that  exit. 
By  the  irony  of  things,  I  think 
it  was  Giles  who  caused  the  meet- 
ing. He  hurried  forward  as  he 
saw  Trevor  going  out  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm:  dear  old  chap 
— he  was  cricket  mad  if  ever  a 
man  was.  And  so  blissfully 
unconscious  of  the  other,  bigger 
thing  going  an  right  under  his 
nose. 

"  'Don't  you  forget  what  I  said, 
Trevor,'  he  said  earnestly. 
'Any  county  would  be  glad  to 
have  you.  I'm  going  to  talk  to 
Major  Chilham  about  it  ser- 
iously.' 

"And  I  doubt  if  Trevor  heard 
a  word.  Over  Giles'  shoulder 
he  was  staring  at  Giles'  wife  - 
and  she  was  staring  back  at  him, 
while  her  breast  rose  and  fell  in 
little  gasps,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  her  lips  were  trembling. 
Contiwied  on  page  H 
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"Halt!"      cried    a    voice,    whicll     came 

from    the    bull's-eye    Tiinclow    near    the 

ceiling. 


THESE  eight  ad- 
ventures were 
told  to  me  in  the  old 
days  by  Arsene  Lup- 
in, as  though  they 
had  happened  to  a 
friend  of  his  named 
Prince  Renine.  As 
for  ■me,  considering 
the  way  in  vihich 
they  were  conducted, 
the  actions  the  be- 
haviour and  the  very 
character  of  the 
hero,  I  find  it  very  difficu.lt  not  to  identify  the  two 
friends  as  one  and  the  sams  person.  Arsene  •  Lupin 
is  gifted  with  a  powerftd  imagination  and  is  quite 
capable  of  attributing  to  himself  adventures  which 
were  not  his  at  all,  and  of  disowning  those  which  are 
really  his^ — M.  L. 


TO  PRINCE  SERGE  RENINE, 

Boulevard  Haussmann, 

Paris.  "LA  RONCIERE 

"near  Bassicourt, 
"14    November. 
"MY  DEAR  FRIEND:— 

"You  must  be  thinking  me  very  ungrateful.  I  have 
been  here  three  weeks;  and  you  have  not  had  one 
letter  from  me!  Not  a  word  of  thanks!  And  yet  I  ended 
by  realizing  from  what  a  terrible  death  you  saved  me  and 
understanding  the  secret  of  that  terrible  business!  But 
indeed,  indeed  I  couldn't  help  it!  I  was  in  such  a  state  of 
prostration  after  it  all!  I  needed  rest  and  solitude  so 
badly!  Was  I  to  stay  in  Paris?  Was  I  to  continue  my 
expeditions  with  you?  No,  no,  no!  I  had  had  enough  ad- 
ventures! Other  people's  are  very  interesting,  I  admit. 
But  when  one  is  one's  self  the  victim  and  barely  escapes 
with  one's  life? ....  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  how  horrible  it 
was!     Shall    I    ever    forget    it? ...  . 

"Here  at  La  Ronciere,  I  enjoy  the  greatest  peace.  My 
old  spinster  cousin  Ermelin  pets  and  coddles  me  like  an 
invalid.  I  am  getting  back  my  color  and  am  very  well, 
physically .  :  .  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  no  longer  ever 
think  of  interesting  myself  in  other  people's  business. 
Never  again!  For  instance  (I  am  only  telling  you  this 
because  you  are  incorrigible,  as  inquisitive  as  any  old 
charwoman,  and  always  ready  to  busy  yourself  with 
things  that  don't  concern  you),  yesterday  I  was  present 
at  a  rather  curious  meeting.  Antoinette  had  taken  me  to 
the  inn  at  Bassicourt,  where  we  were  having  tea  in  the 
public  room,  among  the  peasants  (it  was  market-day), 
when  the  arrival  of  three  people,  two  men  and  a  woman, 
■caused  a  sudden  pause  in  the  conversation. 

"One  of  the  men  was  a  fat  farmer  in  a  long  blouse,  with 


a  jovial,  red  face, 
framed  in  white 
whiskers.  The 
other  was  younger, 
was  dres.sed  in  cor- 
duroy and  had 
lean,  yellow,  cross- 
grained  features. 
Each  of  them  car- 
ried a  gun  slung 
over  his  shoulder. 
Between  them  was 
a  short,  slender 
young  woman,  in 
a  brown  cloak  and 
a  fur  cap,  whose 
rather  thin  and 
extremely  pale  face 
was  surprisingly 
delicate  and  distin- 
guished-looking. 

"'Father,  son 
and  daughter-in- 
law,'  whispered  my 
cousin. 

"  'What!  Can 
that  charming  crea- 
ture be  the  wife 
of  that  clod-hop- 
per?' 

"  'And  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Bar- 
on de  Gome.' 
"  'Is  the  old  fellow  over  there  a  baron?' 
"  'Yes,  descended  from  a  very  ancient,  noble  family, 
which  used  to  own  the  chateau  in  the  old  days.    He  has 
always  lived  like  a  peasant:    a  great  hunter,  a  great  drink- 
er, a  great  litigant,  always  at  law  with  somebody,  now  very 
nearly  ruined.    His  son  Mathias  was  more  ambitious  and 
less  attached  to  the  soil  and  studied  for  the  bar.    Then  he 
went  to  America.     Next,  the  lack  of  money  brought  him 
back  to  the  village,  whereupon  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
girl  in  the  nea-est  town.     "The  poor  girl  consented,  no  one 
knows  why,  to  marry  him;  and  for  five  years  past  she  has 
been  leading  the  life  of  a  hermit,  or  rather  of  a  prisoner,  in 
a  little  manor-house  dose  by,  the  Manoir-au-Puits,  the 
Well  Manor.' 
."  'With  the  father  and  the  son?'    I  asked. 
"  'No,  the  father  lives  at  the  far  end  of  the  village,  on 
a  lonely  farm.' 

"  'And  is  Master  Mathias  jealous?' 
"  'A  perfect  tiger!' 
"  'Without  reason?" 

WITHOUT  reason,  for  Natalie  de  Gorne  is  the 
straightest  woman  in  the  world  and  it  is  not  her 
fault  if  a  handsome  young  man  has  been  hanging  around 
the  manor-house  for  the  past  few  months.  However,  the 
de  Gornes  can't  get  over  it.' 

"  'What,  the  father  neither?' 

"  'The  handsome  young  man  is  the  last  descendant  of  the 
people  who  bought  the  chfiteau  long  ago.  This  explains 
old  de  Gome's  hatred.  J6r6me  Vignal — I  know  him  and 
am  very  fond  of  him^ — is  a  good-looking  fellow  and  very 
well  off;  and  he  has  sworn  to  run  off  with  Natalie  de  Gorne. 
It's  the  old  man  who  says  so,  whenever  he  has  had  a  drop 
too  much.    There,  listen!" 

"The  old  chap  was. sitting  among  a  group  of  men  who 
were  amusing  themselves  by  making  him  drink  and  plying 
him  with  questions.  He  was  already  a  little  bit  'on' 
and  was  holding  forth  with  a  tone  of  indignation  and 
mocking  smile  which  formed  the  most  comic  contrast: 

"  'He's  wasting  his  time,  I  tell  you,  the  coxcomb!  It's 
no  manner  of  use  his  poaching  round  our  way  and  making 
sheep's-eyes  at  the  wench.  .  .  The  coverts  are  watched! 
If  he  comes  too  near,  it  means  a  bullet,  eh,  Mathias?' 

"He   gripped    his    daughter-in-law's    hand: 

"  'And  then  the  little  wench  knows  how  to  defend  her- 
self too,'  he  chuckled.  'Eh,  you  don't  want  any  admirers, 
do  you,  Natalie?' 

"The  young  wife  blushed,  in  her  confusion  at  being 
addressed  in  these  terms,  while  her  husband  growled: 


"  'You'd  do  better  to  hold  your  tongue,  father.  There 
are  things  one  doesn't  talk  about  in  public  ' 

"  'Things  that  affect  one's  honor  are  best  settled  in 
public,'  retorted  the  old  one.  'Where  I'm  concerned, 
the  honor  of  the  de  Gomes  comes  before  everything;  and 
that  fine  spark,  with  his  Paris  airs,  sha'n't . . . . ' 

"He  stopped  short.  Before  him  stood  a  man  who  had 
just  come  in  and  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  fin- 
ish his  sentence.  The  newcomer  was  a  tall,  powerfully- 
built  young  fellow,  in  riding-kit,  with  a  hunting-crop  in 
his  hand.  His  strong  and  rather  stem  face  was  lighted 
up  by  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  in  which  shone  an  ironical  smile. 

"  'J^r6me  Vignal,'    whispered  my  cousin. 

"The  young  man  seemed  not  at  all  embarrassed.  On 
seeing  Natalie,  he  made  a  low  bow;  and,  when  Mathias 
de  Gorne  took  a  step  forward,  he  eyed  him  from  head  to 
foot,  as  though  to  say: 

"  'Well,  what  about  it?' 

"  A  ND  his  attitude  was  so  haughty  and  contemptuous 
■^^  that  the  de  Gornes  unslung  their  guns  and  took 
them  in  both  hands,  like  sportsmen  about  to  shoot.  The 
son's  expression  was  very  fierce. 

"J6r6me  was  quite  unmoved  by  the  threat.  After  a 
few  seconds,  turning  to  the  inn-keeper,  he  remarked: 

"  'Oh,  I  say!  I  came  to  see  old  Vasseur.  But  his  shop 
is  shut.  Would  you  mind  giving  him  the  holster  of  my 
revolver?    It  wants  a  stitch  or  two.' 

"He  handed  the  holster  to  the  inn-keeper  and  added, 
laughing: 

"  'I'm  keeping  the  revolver,  in  case  I  need  it.  You 
never  can  tell!' 

"Then,  still  very  calmly,  he  took  a  cigarette  from  a  silver 
case,  lit  it  and  walked  out.  We  saw  him  through  the 
window  vaulting  on  his  horse  and  riding  off  at  a  slow  trot. 

"Old  de  Gorne  tossed  off  a  glass  of  brandy,  swearing 
most  horribly. 

"His  son  clapped  his  hand  to  the  old  man's  mouth  and 
forced  him  to  sit  down.  Natalie  de  Gome  was  weeping 
beside  them 

"That's  my  story,  dear  friend.  As  you  see,  it's  not  tre- 
mendously interesting  and  does  not  deserve  your  attention. 
There's  no  mystery  in  it  and  no  part  for  you  to  play.  In- 
deed, I  particularly  insist  that  you  should  not  seek  a  pre- 
text for  any  untimely  interference.  Of  course,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  poor  thing  protected;  she  appears  to 
be  a  perfect  martyr.  But,  as  I  said  before,  let  us  leave 
other  people  to  get  out  of  their  own  troubles  and  go  no 
farther  with  our  little  experiments.  ..." 


RENINE  finished  reading  the  letter,  read  it  over  again 
and  ended  by  saying: 

"That's  it.  Everybody's  right  as  right  can  be.  She 
doesn't  want  to  continue  our  little  experiments,  because 
this  would  make  the  seventh  and  because  she's  afraid  of 
the  eighth,  which  under  the  terms  of  our  agreement  has  a 

very  particular  significance.    She  doesn't  want  to and 

she  does  want  to. . .  .without  seeming  to  want  to." 

He  rubbed  his  hands.  The  letter  was  an  invaluable 
witness  to  the  influence  which  he  had  gradually,  gently  and 
patiently  gained  over  Hortense  Daniel.  It  betrayed  a 
rather  complex  feeling,  composed  of  admiration,  unbound- 
ed confidence,  uneasiness  at  times,  fear  and  almost  terror, 
but  also  love;  he  was  convinced  of  that.  His  companion 
in  adventures  which  she  shared  with  a  good  fellowship 
that  excluded  any  awkwardness  between  them,  she  had 
suddenly  taken  fright;  and  a  sort  of  modesty,  mingled  with 
a  certain  coquetry,  was  impelling  her  to  hold  back. 

That  very  evening,  Sunday,  R6nine  took  the  train. 

And,  at  break  of  day,  after  covering  by  omnibus,  on  a 
road  white  with  snow,  the  five  miles  between  the  little 
town  of  Pompignat,  where  he  alighted,  and  the  village  of 
Bassicourt,  he  learnt  that  his  journey  might  prove  of  some 
use;  three  shots  had  been  heard  during  the  night  in  the 
direction  of  the  Manoir-au-Puits. 

"Three  shots,  sergeant.  I  heard  them  as  plainly  as  I 
see  you  standing  before  me,"  said  a  peasant  whom  the 
gendarmes  were  questioning  in  the  parlor  of  the  inn  which 
Renine  had  entered. 

"So  did  I,"  said  the  waiter.  "Three  shots.  It  may 
have  been  twelve  o'clock  at  night.    The  snow,  which  had 
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been  falling  since  nine,  had  stopped.  ..  .and  the  shots 
sounded  across  the  fields,  one  after  the  other:  bang,  bang, 
bang." 

Five  more  peasants  gave  their  evidence.  The  sergeant 
and  his  men  had  heard  nothing,  because  the  police-station 
backed  on  the  fields.  But  a  farm-laborer  and  a  woman 
arrived,  who  said  that  they  were  in  Mathias  de  Gome's 
service,  that  they  had  been  away  for  two  days  because  of 
the  intervening  Sunday  and"  that  they  had  come  straight 
from  the  manor-house,  where  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
admission : 

"The  gate  of  the  grounds  is  locked,  sergeant,"  said 
the  man.  "It's  the  first  time  I've  known  this  to  happen. 
M.  Mathias  comes  out  to  open  it  himself,  every  morning 
at  the  stroke  of  six,  winter  and  summer.  Well,  it's  past 
eigh':  now.  I  called  and  shouted.  Nobody  answered. 
So  we  came  on  here." 

"You  might  have  enquired  at  old  M.  de  Gome's,"  said 
the  sergeant.     "He  lives  on  the  high-road." 

^'On  my  word,  so  I  might!    I  never  thought  of  that." 

"We'd  better  go  there  now,"  the  seigeant  decided. 

'TpWO  OF  his  men  went  with  him,  as  well  as  the  peasants 
■*■  and  a  locksmith  whose  services  were  called  into  re- 
quisition.    Renine  joined  the  party. 

Soon,  at  the  end  of  the  village,  they  reached  old  de 
Gome's  farmyard,  which  Renine  recognized  by  Hortense's 
description  of  its  position. 

The  old  fellow  was  harnessing  his  horse  and  trap.  When 
they  told  him  what  had  happened,  he  burst  out  laughing: 

"Three  shots?  Bang,  bang,  bang?  Why,  my  dear 
sergeant,  there  are  only  two  barrels  to  Mathias'  gun!" 

"What  about  the  locked  gate?" 

"It  means  that  the  lad's  asleep,  that's  all.  Last  night, 
he  came  and  cracked  a  bottle  with  me ...  .  perhaps  two .... 
or  even  three;  and  he'll  be  sleeping  it  off,  I  expect.  . .  .he 
and  Natalie." 

He  climbed  on  to  the  box  of  his  trap — an  old  cart  with 
a  patched  cover — and  cracked  his  whip: 

"Good-bye,  gentlemen  all.  Those  three  shots  of  yours 
won't  stop  me  from  goin  to  market  a  Pompignat,  as  I 
do  every  Monday.  I've  a  couple  of  calves  under  the 
cover;  and  they're  just  fit  for  the  butcher.  Good  day  to 
you!" 

The  others  walked  on.  R6nine  went  up  to  the  sergeant 
and  gave  him  his  name: 


"I'm  a  friend  of  Mile.  Ermelin,  of  La  Ronciere:  and,  as 
it's  too  early  to  call  on  her  yet,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you'll 
ajlow  me  to  go  round  by  the  manor  with  you.  Mile. 
Ermehn  knows  Madame  de  Gorne;  and  it  will  be  a  satis- 
faction to  me  to  relieve  her  mind,  for  there's  nothing  wrong 
at  the  manor-house,  I  hope?" 

"If  there  is,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "we  shall  read 
all  about  it  as  plainly  as  on  a  map,  because  of  the  snow." 

He  was  a  likable  young  man  and  seemed  smart  and 
intelligent.  From  the  very  first  he  had  shown  great  acute- 
ness  in  observing  the  tracks  which  Mathias  had  left 
behind  him,  the  evening  before,  on  returning  home,  tracks 
which  soon  became  confused  with  the  footprints  made  in 
going  and  coming  by  the  farm-laborer  and  the  woman. 
Meanwhile  they  came  to  the  walls  of  a  property  of  which 
the  locksmith  readily  opened  the  gate. 

From  here  onward,  a  single  trail  appeared  upon  the  spot- 
less snow,  that  of  Mathias;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  son  must  have  shared  largely  in  the  father's  liba- 
tions, as  the  line  of  footprints  described  sudden  curves 
which  made  it  swerve  right  up  to  the  trees  of  the  avenue. 

'TpWO  hundred  yards  farther  stood  the  dilapidated  two- 
A  storied  buildings  of  the  Manoir-au-Puit'5  The  princi- 
pal door  was  oi>en. 

"Let's  go  in,"    said  the  sergeant. 

And,  the  moment  be  had  crossed  the  threshold,  he  mut- 
tered: 

"O  ho!  Old  de  Gorne  made  a  mistake  in  not  coming. 
They've  been  fighting  in  here." 

The  big  room  was  in  disorder.  Two  shattered  chairs, 
the  overturned  table  and  much  broken  glass  and  china 
bore  witness  to  the  violence  of  the  struggle.  The  tall 
clock,  lying  on  the  ground,  had  stopped  at  twenty  past 
eleven. 

With  the  farm-girl  showing  them  the  way,  they  ran  up 
to  the  first  floor.  Neither  Mathias  nor  his  wife  was  there. 
But  the  door  of  their  bedroom  had  been  broken  down  with 
a  hammer  which  they  discovered  under  the  bed. 

Renine  and  the  sergeant  went  downstairs  again.  The 
living  room  had  a  passage  communicating  with  the  kitchen 
which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  opened  on  a  small 
yard  fenced  off  from  the  orchard.  At  the  end  of  this  en- 
closure was  a  well  near  which    one    was   bound    to    pass. 

Now,  from  the  door  of  the  kitchen  to  the  well,  the  snow, 
which  was  not  very  thick,  had  been  pressed  down  to  this 


side  and  that,  as  though  a  body  had  been  dragged  over  it. 
And  all  around  the  well  were  tangled  traces  of  trampling- 
feet,  showing  that  the  struggle  must  have  been  resumed  at 
this  spot.  The  sergeant  again  discovered  Mathias'  foot- 
prints, together  with  others  which  were  shapelier  and 
lighter. 

These  latter  went  straight  into  the  orchard,  by  them- 
selves. And,  thirty  yards  on,  near  the  footprints,  a  revol- 
ver was  picked  up  and  recognized  by  one  of  the  peasants 
as  resembling  that  which  J6r6me  Vignal  had  produced  in 
the  inn  two  days  before. 

The  sergeant  examined  the  cylinder.  Three  of  the  seven 
bullets  had  been  fired. 

And  so  the  tragedy  was  little  by  little  reconstructed  in 
its  main  outlines;  and  the  sergeant,  who  had  ordered 
everybody  to  stand  aside  and  not  to  step  on  the  site  of  the 
footprints,  came  back  to  the  well,  leant  over,  put  a  few 
questions  to  the  farm-girl,  and,  going  up  to  Rgnine,  whis- 
pered, 

"It  all  seems  fairly  clear  to  me." 

Renine  took  his  arm. 

"Let's  speak  out  plainly,  sergeant.  I  understand  the 
business  pretty  well,  for,  as  t  told  you.  I  know  Mile.  Erme- 
lin, who  is  a  friend  of  J6r6me  Vignal's  and  also  knows  Mad- 
ame de  Gorne.     Do  you  suppose.    .    ?" 

"I  don't  want  to  suppose  anything.  I  simply  declare 
that  some  one  came  there  last  night ..." 

"By  which  way?  The  only  tracks  of  a  person  coming 
towards  the  manor  are  those  of  M-  de  Gorne." 

"That's  because  the  other  person  arrived  before  the 
snowfall,  that  is  to  say,  before  nine  o'clock." 

"Then  he  must  have  hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  living- 
room  and  waited  for  the  return  of  M.  de  Gorne,  who  came 
after  the  snow?" 

"Just  so.  As  soon  as  Mathias  came  in,  the  man  went 
for  him.  There  was  a  fight.  Mathias  made  his  escape 
through  the  kitchen.  The  man  ran  after  him  to  the  well 
and  fired  three  revolver-shots." 

"And  Where's  the  body?" 

"Down  the  well." 

RENINE  protested:    "Oh,  1  say!    Aren't  you  taking  a 
lot  for  granted?"         '^  ^.^J  , 
"Why  sir,  the  snow's  there,  to  tell  the  story;  and  the 
snow  plainly  says  that,  after  the  struggle,  after  the  three 
Continued  on  page  Si 


m  kreplnr  the  rerolver.  In  cm«  I  nr»d  it.     You  nrrrr  c»n  trti !' ' 
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MY  OTTAWA   MEMORIES,   1866 


WHEN  Ottawa  v,a..  .-.i;!.  i  ted  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  united  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  its  un- 
successful competitors  for  the  coveted  honor 
described  it  as  a  lumbering  village  in  the 
backwoods,  and  the  description  was  sufficiently 
accurate  to  arouse  resentment  among  the 
people  at  the  new  seat  of  Government.  The  population 
was  small  and  most  of  it  was  distributed  along  the  highway 
which  extended  in  an  irregular  curve  from  the  Rideau 
River  in  the  East  to  the  saspension  bridge  over  Ottawa 
in  the  West.  On  this  long  highway  there  was  a  street 
railway,  the  service  being  furnished  by  horse-drawn  cars 
on  rails  in  summer,  and  by  cars  on  runners  in  winter. 
The  only  protection  against  freez- 
ing in  the  latter  was  a  layer  of 
straw  on  the  floor  of  the  enclosed 
conveyances.  At  all  times,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  the  company's 
vehicles  were  in  an  unsanitarj- 
condition  and  the  service  was  slow 
and  unreliable. 

Hotel  accommodation  was  limited 
and  of  inferior  character  even  for 
that  day.  Access  to  the  town  from 
every  direction  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year  was  confined  to  the  old 
Bytown  and  Prescott  Railway 
now  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  which  furnished  a  daily 
service  to  connect  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  trains  at  Prescott.  The 
only  available  fuel  was  firewood 
and,  unless  the  stoking  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  the  journey  of 
fifty-two  miles  from  Ottawa  to 
Prescott  was  slow,  occupying  some 
hours  at  best.  Connections  with 
trains  were,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
chance:  in  winter  they  were  rare 
exceptions. 

The  public  buildings  stood  in 
isolated  majesty  on  Parliament  Hill, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square  the 
south  side  of  which  was  framed  with 
a    cedar    log    fence.     The    square 

itself  was  striking  only  for  its  ugliness.  The  stunted 
cedar  shrubs  and  sickly  wild  grass  which,  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  partially  covered  the  shallow 
soil,  had  disappeared  and  the  debris  inseparable  from  the 
work  of  construction  had  been  only  partially  removed. 

Such  were  the  conditions  at  the  capital  when  the 
Parliament  of  Old  Canada  opened  its  first  and  last  session 
in  the  new  Parliament  building  on  June  8,  1866.  Prom- 
inent in  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  John  A.  Macdonald, 
George  Brown,  d'Arcy  McGee,  Cartier,  Langevin  Sand- 
field  Macdonald,  Dorion,  Holton,  McKellar,  William 
Macdougall,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Rowland  and  Dunkin 
(the  pioneer  in  temperance  legislation  in  Canada),  all  of 
whom  have  passed  into  history.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
popular  excitement,  owing  to  the  Fenian  Raids,  and  the 
first  legislation  of  the  session  was  an  act  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  was  introduced,  passed  through 
all  its  stages  and  assented  to,  all  on  the  same  day. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address  many  complimentary  refer- 
ences were  made  to  the  magnificent  structures  in  which  the 
public  offices  and  Parliament  were  housed.  There  were 
some  criticisms,  however,  which  were  amply  justified  by 
subsequent  experience.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  particular, 
said  the  buildings  afforded  the  greatest  illustration  ever 
known  of  "magnificence  without  convenience."  He 
found  fault  generally  with  the  arrangement  of  the  interior 
details,  especially  the  ventilation  which,  subsequently, 
when  he  became  premier  of  the  Dominion,  he  improved. 
He  complained  also  of  the  cost  of  heating  the  buildings. 
It  took  no  less  than  seventy  cords  of  wood  per  day,  he  said, 
to  heat  the  eastern  departmental  block. 

The  last  session  of  the  Parliament  of  old  Canada  was 
also  the  last  appearance  of  George  Brown  in  the  elective 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  union  of  the  provinces 
having  been  accomplished,  he  resigned  from  the  cabinet 
and  took  his  place  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House. 
There  was  not  room  for  him  and  Premier  Macdonald  in 
the  same  administration. 

The  First  Press  Gallery 

DURING  the  season  of  1866  the  Fenian  raids  over- 
shadowed all  other  questions,  and  there  was  little 
evidence  of  party  warfare  on  the  surface  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  No  doubt  this  was  due  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  coming  internal  change  brought  about  by  the 
union  of  the  provinces,  necessitating  a  re-alignment  of 
parties.     The  following  session  was  the  first  meeting  of 
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the  Dominion  Parliament.  It  brought  to  Ottawa  some 
strong  men  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  among  whom 
Tupper  and  Howe,  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  Tilley  and 
Mitchell,  from  New  Brunswick,  were  most  prominent. 

In  the  press  gallery  the  Toronto  Globe  was  represented 
by  Edwards  apd  Coldwell,  with  Huburtus  as  resident 
correspondent;  the  Toronto  Leader  by  Gregg;  the  Hamilton 


The    old   SenaU 
Chamber    in    all    iti 
glory.     The  portrait 
is   that    of    George 
Clarke    Holland, 
author  of  this  article. 


Speclator  by  Thomas  White  who  later  represented  the 
Montreal  Gazette  until  he  was  e:ected  to  the  Commons 
and  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Macdonald 
Cabinet;  the  Montreal  Herald  by  Penny,  later  appoint- 
ed to  the  Senate;  La  Minerve  by  Tasse,  afterwards  Senator 
Tasse;  and  other  papers  by  Dansereau,  Sara  Watson, 
Isaac  Watson,  Sam  Hutcheson  and  Livingstone.  Anglin, 
a  New  Brunswick  member  who  subsequently  became 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  sent  very  full  summaries  of  the 
debates  daily  to  his  own  paper,  the  St.  John  Freeman, 
and  Ellis,  also  a  member  who  was  later  appointed  to  the 
Senate,  represented  his  ownpaper,  the  St.  John  Globe. 

The  session  cf  1873  opened  auspiciously  foi  the  Govern- 
ment. They  had  a  comfortable  majority  in  the  Commons 
and  controlled  the  Senate.  It  had  not  advanced  far, 
however,  before  ominous  rumors  of  a  big  scandal  circu- 
lated in  the  corridors  and  the  press  gallery.  On  April  2 
Lucius  Seth  Huntington,  an  Eastern  Townships  member 
of  the  Opposition,  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  House — 
tall,  with  a  well-proportioned  body  and  the  head  and 
features  of  a  Greek  god.  He  had  a  ready  command  of 
language  and  his  voice  was  spoken  music.  He  lacked  but 
one  quality  to  be  an  orator — ideas  and  ability  to  express 
them  in  a  concise  form.  His  voice  and  his  presence 
lulled  the  critical  faculties  of  his  hearers;  it  was  only  when 
they  saw  his  speeches  in  print  that  they  could  realize  how 
little  argument  or  information  his  melodious  voice  con- 
veyed. 

He  charged  the  Government  with  having  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  certain  United 
States  capitalists  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  furnish  all 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Railway;  that  Sir  Hugh  and  his  friends  should  advance  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  election 
of  ministers  and  their  supporters  and  that  Sir  Hugh 
should  receive  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway;  that,  accordingly,  large  sums  were  so  advanced 


and  were  paid  to  Sir  Hugh  by  the  United 
States  capitalists  as  part  of  the  expenses  of 
obtaining  the  act  of  incorporation  under  their 
agreement  with  him.  He  wound  up  by  moving 
for  a  committee  of  investigation.  The  Govern- 
ment made  no  reply.  A  vote  was  taken  immed- 
iately and  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  major- 
ity of  thirty-one.  Throughout  the  country  immense  in- 
terest was  aroused. 

Then  the  Government  at  once  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
charges,  its  members  to  be  selected  by  the  House.  It 
was  to  be  armed  with  the  powers  of  a  Royal  Commission 
in  order  to  take  evidence  under  oath  and  continue  its 
sittings  if  necessary  after  prorogation. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice  had  doubts  as  to  whether 
such  powers  could  be  conferred  by 
Parliament.  Confirmatory  1  e  g  i  s  1  a- 
tion  was  therefore  introduced  and 
passed  rapidly  through  both  Houses 
and  the  Governor-General  was  brought 
down  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
it  the  royal  sanction.  Parliament 
then  adjourned  to  August  1.3  when  they 
were  to  meet  pro  forma  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  prorogue. 
The  disallowance  of  the  Act  passed  so 
hurriedly  prevented  the  committee 
taking  evidence. 

"Privilege,  Privilege!" 

HEN  the  House  met  on 
August  13,  of  one  hundred 
^HM  and  twenty  members  present 

^•^  -.  very     few     were     Government 

supporters,  but  the  Opposition 
were  there  in  full  force.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  whispering 
and  suppressed  excitement 
among  the  members, 
which   ceased   as   the 
Speaker  entered  at  the 
usual  hour  of 
opening    and 
took    the 
chair.    Mr. 
M  ackenzie 
rose  prompt- 
ly to  speak  on 
a  question  of 
privilege.    In 
the  grave  po- 
sition of  t  h  e 
country,  he 
said,  and  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  Parliament  was 
called  together,  he   felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  move  a 
motion. 

At  this  point  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 
"I   claim  this  as  a  question  of  privilege,"  said  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  and  his  supporters  cheered  and  cried,  "Priv- 
ilege,  privilege!" 

When  a  lull  in  the  commotion  permitted,  the  Speaker 
explained  that  the  doors  were  still  closed  and  he  there- 
upon ordered  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  throw  them  open. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  there  been  such  a 
rush  for  seats  in  the  gallery.  Men  and  women,  their 
faces  flushed  with  the  heat  and  dripping  with  perspiration, 
elbowed  each  other  as  they  crowded  through  the  narrow 
entrances  and  rushed  for  front  seats. 

Below,  the  scene  was  even  more  exciting.  Before  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  could  resume  his  seat  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  again  on  his  feet,  but  his  remarks  were  drowned  by 
the  babel  of  voices.  He  proceeded  to  read  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  immediate  and  full  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  charges  against  the  Government,  declaring  that 
failure  to  do  so  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  He  contended  that  it  would  be 
highly  reprehensible  if  anyone  should  presume  to  advise 
His  Excellency  to  prorogue  Parliament  before  it  was 
given  an  opportunity  for  action,  since  it  would  render 
abortive  all  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  and  inflict 
unprecedented  indignity  on  Parliament  and  produce 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  country.  The  resolution  was 
greeted  with  thunders  of  applause,  which  were  repeated 
when  Mr.  Holton  rose  to  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  began  to  speak,  but  had  not  uttered 
more  than  a  dozen  words  when  three  loud  knocks  on  the 
door  interrupted  him.  The  Speaker  called  him  to  order 
and  announced  that  there  was  a  messenger  at  the  door. 
This  was  greeted  with  loud  cries  from  the  Opposition  of 
"Privilege,  privilege." 

Mr.    Mackenzie,    his    face    blazing    with    indignation. 
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shouted,  "No  messenger  shall  stop  me  in  my  duty.  I 
stand  here  representing  a  county  in  this  province." 

At  this  point  the  Speaker  called  him  to  order,  amid  a 
tumult  from  the  Opposition  and  cries  of,  "Privilege, 
privilege." 

When  the  tumult  had  subsided  sufficiently  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie who  was  still  standing  said,  "I  propose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  circumstances  that  affect  the 
independence  of  Parliament." 

The  Speaker  again  called  him  to  order  and  announced 
that  he  had  a  message  from  his  Excellency  informing  him 
that  he  was  ready  to  prorogue  Parliament. 

At  this  announcement  there  was  an  uproar.  Amid 
cheers,  hisses  and  disturbances  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
took  the  mace  from  the  table,  proceeded  towards  the  door 
and  met  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  who  advanced  with 
the  usual  elaborate  bows  and  delivered  his  message. 
What  he  said  was  inaudible,  being  completely  drowned  by 
the  noises  from  the  Opposition  benches.  Above  the  din 
could  be  heard  the  stentorian  voice  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
announcing  that  he  had  been  informed  on  the  most 
conclusive  authority  that  His  Excellency  had  been 
advised  to  prorogue  the  House. 

Lord   Dufferin's  Tactics 

THE  Sergeant-at-Arms  shouldered  the  mace  and  pro 
ceeded  toward  the  door,  the  Speaker  donned  his 
cocked  hat  and  followed  him,  the  Ministers  and  most  of 
their  supporters  rose  in  a  body  and  the  whole  party  with 
much  dignity  marched  from  the  Chamber,  followed  by  a 
storm  of  hisses,  hooting  and  howls  from  the  Opposition 
while  the  dense  crowds  in  the  galleries  cheered  until  the 
building  trembled,  apparently  in  sympathy  with  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Opposition.  The  storm  soon  spent 
itself  but  the  excitement  continued.  A  caucus  of  the 
Opposition  leaders  was  at  once  held.  Some  urged  the 
appointment  of  a  President  of  the  Chamber.  Mr.  Blake 
and  others,  cooler  and  more  tactful,  warned  the  crowd  to 
do  nothing  that  would  prejudice  their  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
the 'public.  In  the  Senate  also  excitement  was  at  a  high 
pitch  but  nothing  unseemly  occurred. 

A  caucus  of  the  Opposition  members  of  both  Houses 
wis  held  the  fallowing  morning  in  the  Railway  Committee 
room  and  a  vigorous  remonstrance  was  drawn  up  pro- 
testing against  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  until  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  a  full  investigation  under  its  own 
control  of  the  charges  against  the  Government.  The 
memorial  was  signed  by  about  ninety  members  including 
the  Manitobans  and  the  recently  arrived  Prince  Edward 
Island  representatives,  and  a  deputation  of  four,  headed 
by  Mr.  Cartwright  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  was  appointed 
to  present  it  to  the  Governor-General. 

.^t  that  time  I  was  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  and 
was  busy  preparing  for  the  afternoon  edition  when  a 
messenger  from  Lord  Dufferin  called  and  asked  me  to 
.see  him  without  delay.  I  went  to  the  Governor-General's 
office  in  the  Eastern  Block  and  he  requested  me  to  take 
down  in  shorthand  and  publish  his  answer  to  the  memorial 
which  had  been  presented  in  the  morning  by  the  deputation 
from  the  Opposition.  In  his  reply  he  expressed  regret  at 
the  unfortunate  delays  in  proceeding  with  the  investiga- 
tion, the  more  so  as  they  had  given  rise  to  an  impression 
that  they  had  been  unnecessarily  interposed  by  the  action 
of  the  Executive,  but  the  delays  had  resulted  wholly  from 
the  operation  of  law  and  were  beyond  the  control  of 
anyone  concerned.  While  a  searching  investigation  was 
necessary  he  was  not  prepared  to  drive  from  his  presence 


men  in  whom  Parliament  had  repeatedly  expressed  its 
confidence.  He  had  decided  to  act  on  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  and  appoint  three  gentlemen  of  such  legal  stand- 
ing, character  and  authority  as  would  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  competent  to  take  evidence  under 
oath.  After  the  investigation.  Parliament  would  be 
called  for  an  autumnal  session  to  take  supreme  and 
official  cognizance  of  the  ease  pending  between  his  min- 
isters and  their  accusers. 

The  prompt  publication  of  this  reply  had  the  effect  of 
immediately  calming  the  popular  excitement. 

The  three  members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Judges 
Gowan,  Day  and  Polette,  began  their  investigation  on 
September  4  and  examined  several  witnesses,  but  Mr. 
Huntington  and  those  associated  with  him  refused  to 
appear. 

The  commission  having  completed  its  inquiry.  Parlia- 
ment was  called  in  extra  session  on  October  23.  The 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  taken 
up  the  following   Monday.     On   the  second  paragraph, 


HON.    LUCIUS   8ETH    HUNTINGTON 

Be  made  the  chhrgtt  arsln*'   the  Macdonald  (Orern- 

Dimt  and  Sir   Hurh   Allan.    In   1873, 


HON.   SIR    DAVID    LEWIS   MACPHERSON 
One   time  Speaker  of   the  Senate.     Senator  Alexander 
suffgeated    that   "the   handsome    legs   might   be   put   in 
•  wparatc  fruna." 

relating   to   the  report   of   the    Royal   Commission,    Mr. 
Mackenzie  submitted  a  want  of  confidence  amendment. 

The  galleries  were  thronged  to  capacity  from  day  to  day 
as  the  debate  proceeded  and  great  excitement  prevailed 
everywhere.  It  became  evident  that  the  government 
was  weakening  as  their  supporters  one  after  another  des- 
erted them.  The  final  blow  was  the  defection  of  the 
six  Prince  Edward  Island  members  who  had  been  elected  as 
supporters  of  the  Government.  When  the  House  met  on 
November  6  excited  crowds  were  pouring  into  the  galleries 
as  Sir  John  Macdonald  rose  and  announced  the  resignation 
of  the  Government.  The  announcement  was  received  by 
the  Opposition  in  silence  which  lasted  for  some  minutes. 
Then  some  feminine  whispers  broke  the  spell  and  there 
was  a  storm  of  cheers  from  the  Opposition  in  which  the 
throngs  In  the  galleries  joined.  The  noise  and  excitement 
did  not  abate  for  hours  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber 
where  the  members  were  massed.  Mingled  with  them 
were  large  numbers  of  the  spectators  who  had  descended 
from  the  galleries.  There  was  no  regard  for  order;  all, 
members  and  outsiders  alike,  shouted  and  gesticulated 
and  crowds  wandered  where  they  pleased,  the  doorkeepers 


SENATOR  ALEXANDER 
Frequent   provider   of   Tire-worka    in   the    Senate. 

and  messengers  being  powerless  to  prevent  them.  Very 
many  remained  in  the  galleries  watching  the  extraordinary 
scenes  on  the  floor  below  them. 

When  the  noise  had  subsided  somewhat  a  voice  called, 
"Change  seats."  Immediately  there  was  a  rush  for 
desirable  places,  Opposition  members  carrying  their 
stationery  and  papers  in  their  arms  to  desks  they  had 
selected  on  the  ministerial  side.  Before  dark  the  dis- 
orders   subsided    and    the    crowd    disjjersed. 

When  Sir  John  Wanted  to  Resign 

THE  formation  of  the  Mackenzie  Administration  and 
the  winter  general  election  are  matters  of  history. 
The  defeat  of  the  Conservative  party  was  overwhelming, 
a  mere  handful  of  stalwarts  being  left.  For  once  Sir  John 
Macdonald  seemed  to  lose  his  usual  jaunty  manner,  and 
it  was  rumored  that  he  was  drinking  heavily.  After  the 
change  of  government  and  before  the  election  he  had 
frequently  dropped  into  my  office,  but  his  visits  ceased 
for  some  time  after  the  election.  One  day  shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  he  called  and  asked  me 
to  announce  that  he  had  resigned  the  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  party.  I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment  and 
said,  "You  surely  are  not  in  earnest."  He  replied  that  he 
was,  that  it  was  the  best  policy  in  the  interest  of  the  party. 
I  expressed  my  doubt  on  that  point  and  added,  "if  you 
insist  upon  it  I  shall  publish  tlie  announcement  but  be- 
side it  will  appear  one  of  our  own — that  the  Citizen  no 
longer  supports  the  Conservative  Party." 

After  some  further  conversation,  as  he  rose  to  leave,  I 
ventured  the  suggestion  that  as  Parliament  was  soon  to 
meet  it  might  be  better  to  postpone  his  announcement 
until  he  could  submit  the  matter  to  a  caucus  of  the  Con- 
servative members  of  the  two  Houses.  To  this  he 
assented.  What  occurred  at  the  party  caucus  is  known  to 
everyone:  his  offer  to  resign  was  rejected  and  his  leader- 
ship was  confirmed  unanimously. 

The  sittings  of  the  Senate  are  usually  marked  with  all 
the  decorum  of  an  exalted  court  of  justice  plus  a  dignity 
and  stateliness  all  its  own.  In  the  'eighties,  however,  it 
was  subjected  to  many  shocks  and  thrills  through  the 
eccentricity  of  one  of  its  members.  Senator  Alexander, 
who  was  known  in  the  House  as  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man from  Woodstock.  It  was  his  custom  when  he 
wished  to  create  a  scene  to  notify  the  press  gallery  in 
advance,  and  the  Senate  could  always  foresee  fireworks 
when  the  newspapermen,  who  usually  shunned  the 
Senate  as  if  it  were  a  pest  house,  appeared  in  force  below 
the  Bar.  They  were  an  irreverent  breed  and  delighted 
in  poking  fun  at  the  "first  body  of  gentlemen  legislators 
in  the  land,"  and  otherwise  giving  them  annoying  pub- 
licity. 

Through  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada 
Senator  Alexander  had  lost  a  considerable  fortune,  a 
disaster  which,  he  contended,  was  due  to  the  criminal 
mismanagement  of  the  directors,  among  whom  were  thrc- 
who  happened  to  be  his  fellow-members  in  the  Senati'. 
They  were  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Leader  of  the  House, 
Sir  David  Macpherson  and  Hon.  Mr.  Allen.  As  the 
portraits  in  the  corridors  show,  each  of  the  latter  two  had 
occupied  the  position  of  Speaker  in  the  Upper  House. 

Called  To  Order  26  Times 

FROM  long  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  real  or  imaginar.\ . 
Senator  Alexander  had  become  a  monomaniac  on  the 
subject  and  he  thirsted  for  revenge  on   the  three  senatora  ' 
Continued  on  pop*  S-i 
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THERE  was  a  curious  link 
between  old  Dan  Durkjf 
and  Ernie  Budder.     Dan 

was  a  sullen,  disappointed,  mal- 
icious old  man;  and  he  was  quite 

generally  distrusted  and  disliked. 

The  tie  between  him  and  Ernie 

consisted  in  the  fact  that  Ernie 

thought   well   of    Dan,   admired 

him,    consulted    him    when    in 

difficulty,     and     respected     his 

advice    and    his    opinions.    This 

form  of  adulation  was  sweet  in 

old    Dan's   mouth;   he   liked   it. 

Ernie  was  ten  years  or  so  younger 

than    Dan;     he    seemed    still    a 

boy.     Dan    despised    him,    but 

at  the  same  time  he  found  plea- 
sure in  having  Ernie  as  an  aud- 
ience. They  were  not  "pardners," 

for  old   Dan  preferred  to  walk 

alone.    Nevertheless,   they    were 

often    together. 

Ernie's  cabin  was  on  the  spur 

above  the  Big  Drop,  and  it  lay 

in  old  Dan's  way  when  he  went 

from  his  cabin  down  to  the  camp. 

One  afternoon,  climbing  the  steep 

path,  Dan  saw  the  door  was  open, 

and  hailed,  but  Ernie  did  not 
answer.     Dan  snorted  under  his 

breath,  and  went  over  and  looked 

in.  His  eye  surveyed  the  inter- 
ior at  a  glance;  the  stove  set 
against  the  rear  wall;  the  stove- 
pipe going  uncertainly  up  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof;  the  box  full  of 
boughs  that  served  Ernie  as  bed: 
Ernie's  housekeeping  appurten- 
ances littering  the  corner  behind 
the  stove;  and  Ernie's  pickaxe 
and  spade  and  pan  leaning 
against  the  wall  near  the  door. 
But  Ernie  was  not  there.     ■ 

There  was  something  provoc- 
ative   about    an  empty   house. 
Any    structure    that    man    has 
built,  and  in  which  he  has  dwelt 
is  haunted  thereafter  by  some- 
thing of  the  man  himself.   To 
pass  from  room  to  room,  your 
footsteps  echoing  upon  the  bare 
floor,  is  like  studying  the  naked 
souls   of  those  who  have   lived 
here.  It  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion; it  is  interesting;  it  is  also  a 
little    disturbing.     Most    people 
under  these  circumstances  either 
go  stealthily,  as  though  afraid  of 
being  overheard;   or  they   raise 
their  voices,    talk    more    loudly 
than  is  usual  with  them;  tramp 
about  with  heavy  feet  as  though 
to    advertise    the    innocence    of 
their    intrusion.    This    habitation    of    Ernie's   was 
mean  enough;  yet  Dan  was  tempted  to  go  in,  and 
did  go  in;  and  once  inside  he  kept  near  the  walls  so 
that  no  one  might  see  him  through  the  open  door. 
He  had  been  here  many  times  when  Ernie  was  at 
home;  never  when  Ernie  was  not  here.    The  man 
licked  his  lips,  nervously,  as  he  stood  beside  the  door 
and   looked   about  him. 


He  fell  backward  and  began  U}  slide  down  the  rock,  clutching  at  the  nuMW  and  bite  of  grass  upon 

it,  calling  oat  to  old  Dan. 

FOLLY 
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TT  HAD  never  occurred  to  him  that  Ernie  had 
■*■  secrets.  No  one  could  have  credited  Ernie  with  a 
secret.  He  was  an  open-mouthed  man;  eager  to  talk;  anx- 
ious to  tell  all  that  concerned  him.  So  Old  Dan  was  not 
expecting  to  discover  anything  of  the  slightest  interest 
when  he  began,  slowly  and  cautiously,  to  search  the  little 
cabin. 

He  took  down  Ernie's  rifle  from  its  pegs  and  saw  the  rust 
upon  the  lock,  and  put  it  scornfully  back  again.  He  dragged 
Ernie's  blankets  off  the  heap  of  boughs  and  rummaged 
underneath  to  see  if  anything  was  hidden  there.  He  looked 
in  the  coffee  pot  upon  the  stove  and  found  it  a  quarter 
full  of  cold  grounds.  He  saw  a  loose  slab  in  the  floor  and 
lifted  it  to  see  if  there  was  anything  beneath.  He  swept  a 
pack  of  dirty  playing  cards  from  a  rude  she'f  against  the 
wall  and  looked  them  through  and  put  them  back  again. 
He  wandered  into  the  comer  where  the  cooking  utensils 
were  heaped,  stirred  them  with  his  foot.  Upon  shelves 
above  them  Ernie's  provisions  were  stored.  Old  Dan 
opened  a  can  here  and  there  at  random.  Salt,  pepper, 
oatmeal  in  a  paper-board  box.  Sugar  in  a  canister. 
Behind  the  sugar  canister  there  was  a  baking  powder  tin. 

When  Dan  opened  this  baking  powder  tin,  he  found  its 
bottom  well  covered  with  coarse  gold.  There  was  a 
nugget  as  large  as  the  end  of  his  little  finger;  others  that 
were  smaller;  a  few  large  grains,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
dust. 
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There  was  nothing  outwardly  remarkable  in  this  find. 
The  camp  was  a  mining  camp;  Ernie's  claim  was  supposed 
to  be  a  gold  claim,  as  was  old  Dan's.  But  since  "Discovery" 
had  petered  out,  there  had  been  little  gold  found:  and  none 
at  all  on  Ernie  Rudder's  claim,  Dan  was  sure.  Yet  here  was 
gold 

He  stared  into  the  open  can  with  eyes  that  had  become 
ugly,  and  he  reached  in  with  his  finger  and  poked  the  loose 
dust  about,  and  shook  it  a  little.  Dan  had  been  pursuing 
the  golden  chimera  for  thirty  years;  he  had  scraped  and 
washed  a  bare  living  out  of  the  unkindly  earth,  and  that 
was  all.  Other  men  about  him  had  lucky  streaks;  they 
found  a  pocket,  or  they  found  a  vein;  they  rolled  for  a  little 
time  in  wealth,  gorging  themselves  upon  the  rude  pleasures 
which  gold  would  buy.  No  such  delirious  hours  of  luxury 
had  ever  come  Dan's  way,  and  he  wanted  them.  Had 
wanted  them  all  his  life;  had  dreamed  of  them.  Now  they 
were  come  to — Ernie  Budder,  whom  he  despised.  The  old 
man  licked  his  lips;  and  under  his  breath  he  swore. 

He  was  angry;  and  he  was  puzzled.  Ernie  had  always 
seemed  so  loose  of  tongue  that  Dan  could  not  understand 
how  the  little  man  had  kept  this  to  himself.  He  found  diffi- 
culty in  believing  his  own  eyes.  For  Ernie's  claim  was  not, 
apparently,  a  promising  one.  The  camp  had  laughed  at 
him  for  wasting  his  time  here.     The  camp  would  be  as 


incredulous  as  old  Dan  was,  if 
Ernie  announced  that  he  had 
come  upon  a  pocket.  Would  be 
increduloas.  Would  not  believe   . 

FROM  this  thought  it  was  only 
a  step  for  Dan  to  decide  to 
steal  the  gold.  No  one  would 
know  he  had  been  in  the  cabin; 
no  one  would  believe  Ernie's 
tale.  The  value  of  'the  little 
hoard  was  not  great,  yet  it  was 
enough  for  old  Dan  to  covet. 
With  the  can  in  his  hand,  he 
went  toward  the  open  doorway  to 
peer  out  and  make  sure  his  way 
was  clear.  But  when  he  did  so. 
he  saw  Ernie  coming  down  the 
path  that  led  to  Dan's  own  cabin. 
Even  then,  Dan  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  half  minded  to  pocket 
the  little  treasure  and  brazen 
it  out;  but  discretion  or  coward- 
ice overcame  him;  he  replaced 
the  can  behind  the  sugar  canis- 
ter, and  went  back  to  the  door 
in  time  to  hail  Ernie  as  he  ap- 
proached the  cabin.  His  project 
was  not  abandoned;  it  was  only 
postponed. 

Ernie  Budder  was  a  small, 
weak-mouthed  little  man  with  a 
great  admiration  for  old  Dan, 
and  with  a  great  love  for  strong 
drink  as  his  ruling  passion. 
When  he  saw  Dan  in  the  door- 
way, he  shouted,  and  began  to 
run  toward  him,  his  face  working. 
"Been  looking  for  you,"  he 
cried  as  he  came  nearer.  "Went 
up  to  tell  you  about  it.  Missed 
you  some  ways.  I've  struck  it, 
Dan." 

Old  Dan  forgot  to  act  as  though 
he  were  surprised;  he  grinned  a 
little,  and  Ernie  brushed  past 
him  and  ran  to  fetch  the  little 
tin  can  and  display  his  gold  be- 
neath the  older  man's  eyes. 
The  little  man  was  tremulous 
with  excitement;  wild  for  a  word 
of  approbation  from  Dan,  like  a 
dog  that  wishes  to  be  told  it  has 
done  well.  Dan  took  the  can  from 
him  and  looked  into  it  again, 
and  grunted  in  a  way  that  took 
half  the  joy  out  of  Ernie's  eyes. 
He  asked  a  question  or  two,  and 
Ernie  told  him  how,  the  after- 
noon before,  he  had  washed  out 
the  first  of  this  dust  in  his  work- 
ings below  the  cabin.  "Been  at 
it  all  day  to-day,  Dan,"  he  cried. 
"It's  rich,  Dan.     Rich  as  Hell! 

From  the  grass  roots  down." 
"Where  'bouts?"  Dan  asked,  and  Ernie  showed 

him  the  raw  earth.     "You  recorded?"   the   older 

man  enquired;  and  Ernie  shook  his  head. 

"Never  bothered  till  now,"  he  replied.  "Figured 

I'd  go  to  town  right  away." 

"Don't  fret  yourself  none,"  Old  Dan  advised. 

"Looks  to  me  you  got  about  all  there  is,  already. 

Naught  but  a  little  squirt  of  it,  in  a  place  like  that. 

Couldn't  be." 


ERNIE  had  a  great  respect  for  the  older  man's  wisdom; 
his  enthusiasm  flowed  out  of  him.  He  had,  Dan  saw, 
been  drinking;  and  he  was  on  the  edge  of  that  condition 
where  tears  come  easily.  Dan  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder; 
and  at  his  suggestion  they  went  back  into  the  cabin 
and  had  a  drink  together,  and  another.  Ernie  succumb- 
ed easily.  Before  he  went  up  the  hill,  Dan  suggested 
that  Ernie  had  better  let  him  keep  the  gold  dust,  for  safety's 
sake;  and  Ernie  maudlinly  declared  Dan  was  his  mentor, 
guide  and  friend.  Dan  went  up  the  hill  with  the  can  in 
his  pocket.  While  he  prepared  and  ate  his  supper,  he 
looked  into  it,  now  and  then,  at  the  gold  it  contained,  and 
each  time,  his  sullen  anger  and  his  greed  increased.  He 
sat  down  at  last,  with  the  baking  powder  can  in  his  hands; 
and  the  man's  thoughts  began  to  pass  across  his  counten- 
ance like  shadows  on  a  hillside  when  the  clouds  are  scudd- 
ing overhead. 

OLD  DAN  had  never  done  anything  sufficiently  evil 
to  bring  upon  himself  the  reprobation  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  his  life  had  passed.  He  was  not  quar- 
relsome, carried  no  gun,  and  on  the  whole  tended  his  own 
business  and  harmed  no  man.  He  had  a  certain  reputa- 
tion for  being  unlucky,  since  more  than  once  a  matter  of 
rods  had  separated  him  from  riches.    He  had  no  friends, 


■nor  had  he  any  active  enemies.  A  solitary  figure,  whom 
•other  men  did  not  often  trouble,  and  who  seldom  troubled 
other  men.  He  had  his  share  of  evil  instincts;  and  there 
had  been  times  when  he  had  wished  to  harm,  but  always  he 
had  lacked  the  resolution  necessary  to  the  act.  He  had 
been  envious;  he  had  been  covetous;  but  he  had  also  been 
weak. 

He  had  never  coveted  anything  as  he  now  coveted  this 
good  fortune  that  had  come  to  Ernie  Budder.  It  was  al- 
ways, he  told  himself,  the  undeserving  to  whom  luck  was 
kind.  Ernie  was  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  earns  success: 
a  weak  and  spineless  creature,  drivelling  in  his  drink.  Dan 
had  always  despised  Ernie;  now  he  began  to  hate  him. 

There  is  evil  in  every  man  and  covetousness  is  a  slow 
fire  that  will  stew  it  out  of  him  till  he  smothers  in  the  grease 
of  his  own  ugly  desires.  This  covetousness  is  a  source 
from  which  spring  the  blackest  crimes.  The  covetous  man 
may  lie,  may  steal,  may  murder ...  Covetousness  is 
worse  than  envy;  because  envy  to  some  extent  implies 
passivity.  You  envy  a  man,  and  eat  out  your  heart; 
you  covet  his  goods,  and  if  the  opportunity  offers,  commit 
any  crime  to  attain  the  coveted  object.  Covetousness  is 
ambition  gone  wrong.  A  man  rightly  ambitious  wishes  to 
earn  the  things  to  which  he  aspires;  a  covetous  man  wishes 
to  take  them.  It  is  a  bhnd  passion  and  it  is  also  a  blind- 
ing passion,  since  the  covetous  man  is  so  absorbed  that  he 
has  no  eyes  to  see  the  legitimate  opportunity  that  may  be 
presented  him.     For  this  reason,  covetousness  is  also  the 

supremest    folly 

When  you  covet  a  man's  goods,  the  man  becomes  an 
obstacle.  Ernie  Budder,  whom  he  had  always  despised, 
was  become  in  the  thoughts  of  old  Dan  Durkee  an  obstacle, 
whom  he  hated.     And  already  he  was  groping  for  some 
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means  by  which  that  obstacle  might  be  removed.  He  knew 
Ernie's  claim  was  not  recorded;  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  overbear  the  little  man,  drive  him  aside,  jump  the  claim. 
But  Dan  had  no  notion  of  doing  this.  It  implied  vigorous 
action;  and  Dan  was  not  a  man  of  action.  Furthermore, 
though  he  would  never  have  admitted  this,  he  had  some 
fear  of  what  Ernie  Budder  might  do  if  thus  prodded  to  a 
desperate  pitch.  Yet  in  the  stewing  rancor  of  his  thoughts, 
he  told  himself  that  he  was  willing  to  do  anything. 

After  a  while,  he  descended  the  hill  to  Ernie's  cabin. 
There  was  no  plan  in  his  mind;  but  the  place  drew  him. 
He  had  whiskey,  and  put  the  bottle  in  his  pocket  before 
he  set  out.  Ernie  he  found  drunkenly  snoring  upon  his 
bed;  old  Dan  shook  him,  and  made  him  drink  again. 

There  began,  from  that  hour,  a  period  during  which  Dan 
spent  most  of  his  time  about  Ernie's  cabin.  He  neglected 
his  own  claim,  did  no  more  work  on  it  at  all,  seldom  went 
up  the  hill  except  to  sleep.  There  was  a  fascination  about 
Ernie's  patch  of  ground  which  drew  him  inexorably.  He 
discouraged  Ernie  from  washing  out  any  more  gold,  for  he 
did  not  wish  the  little  man  to  perceive  the  extent  of  his 
own  good  fortune.  They  spent  hours  doing  nothing  at  all, 
a  bottle  between  them,  the  cards  in  their  hands.  Old 
Dan  was  no  bold  gambler.  He  won  from  Ernie,  in  little 
driblets,  by  obvious  trickery  which  the  drink-bemused 
eyes  of  the  other  man  did  not  perceive;  and  he  might  have 
won  much  as  well  as  little,  but  lacked  the  boldness  which 
is  necessary  to  conceive  such  a  project.  The  days  dragged 
on;  and  evil  stewed  in  Dan  Durkee. 

ERNIE'S  cabin,  on  the  spur  above  the  Big  Drop,  was  a 
spot  of  great  natural  beauty.     It  overlooked  a  wide 
expanse  of  rugged  landscape,  from  the  hills  beyond  t :  the 
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deep  gorge  below  the  Big  Drop  itself.  This  declivity  be- 
gan in  a  steep  slope  a  little  way  below  the  cabin,  and  the 
slope  broke  abruptly  into  a  precipitous  and  rocky  wall. 
The  bottom  of  the  gorge  was  far  below.  The  little  spring- 
fed  trickle  of  water  which  Ernie  used  in  washing  his  dirt 
formed  a  small  pool  just  below  the  cabin ;  and  the  outlet  of 
this  pool  dipped  abruptly  ovei  the  rim  toward  the  Big  Drop 
and  so  descended  into  the  gorge. 

Ernie  used  to  bring  his  drinking  water  from  this  pool. 
Its  deepest  point  was  at  the  lower  end;  and  the  rim  there 
was  narrow.  Sometimes,  when  the  little  man  went  down 
to  fetch  water,  old  Dan  by  the  cabin  above  would  think 
how  easily  Ernie's  foot  might  slip.  It  would  take  very 
little  to  send  him  tumbling  down  the  slope  and  off  into 
space,  over  the  Big  Drop  itself.  Below  the  pool,  there 
was  bare  rock,  little  to  afford  a  grip.  If  Ernie  once  started 
sliding  and  tumbling  there,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to 
catch   himself   in   time. 

Watching  Ernie  fetch  water,  old  Dan  sometimes  wished 
he  would  slip  and  stumble;  wished  it  with  an  intensity  that 
was  appalling.  Sometimes  his  thoughts  went  further. 
Though  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  the  act  that  would  have 
removed  the  little  man,  he  played  with  the  thought 
of  standing  by  the  pool,  of  giving  Ernie  the  slight  thrust 
that  would  be  necessary;  but  the  very  thought  frightened 
him.  Ernie,  wildly  clutching,  might  grip  his  arm  and 
drag  him  down  at  the  same  time.  Someone  might  happen 
by  at  the  instant  of  execution,  might  see  the  thing  he  did. 
No,  old  Dan  would  never  kill  Ernie;  but  he  could  wish  him 
dead,   and   did. 

He  thought  if  Ernie  were  drunk,  it  would  make  his  feet 
uncertain;  and  with  this  in  mind,  he  stayed  much  about 
Continued  on  page   il 


AN   ISLAND  THAT  TRAVELLED 


OLD  JOE,  the  French-Canadian  trap- 
per, warned  me  that  night,  looking 
at   the   clear   full   moon,    "M'sieur, 
see  the  full  moon?     The  storm  she'll  blow   tonight  on 
ze  lac;  she  blow  and  she  blow  some  more,  and  strange 
things  sometimes  happen  under  the  full  moon,  M',sieur." 

Good-naturedly  agreeing  with  the  old  fellow  I  never 
dreamed  what  queer  things  it  would  be  my  lot  to  observe 
that  night.  Things  that  made  me  doubt  my  own  senses 
at  the  time,  and  made  me  think  the  good  old  lake  was 
playing   prohibition-hooch  tricks. 

While  we  were  talking  and  smoking  around  Old  Joe's 
camp  fire,  suddenly  a  fierce  gale  sprang  up  out  of  the  clear, 
cloudless  sky,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  full  mocn  fhone 
down  on  a  lake  of  whipped-up  angry  whitecaps  that  came 
smashing  and  spraying  high  up  against  the  rocky  shore. 
After  an  hour  the  storm  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung 
up,  and  we  started  home,  enjoying  the  trip  over  the 
ripples  dancing  in  the  silvery  moonlight. 

Heading  the  launch  toward  our  rear  dock  I  ?uf'c'enly 
noticed  an  uncanny  huge  shadow  on  the  bright  v  aters 
ahead.  What  on  earth  could  it  be?  It  looked  like  a 
dense  shadow,  but  of  what?  Suddenly  we  all  stood  up  in 
the  boat.  Solid  land — half  a  mile  of  it,  where  clear  bright 
water  should  have  been  a  hundred  feet  deep!  fi  cres  and 
acres  of  land,  and  bushes 
and  small  trees  swaying 
on    it   in   the   breeze. 

What  was  it?  And 
how  did  it  get  there? 
We  felt  like  lost  souls, 
put-putting  up  and  down 
there  in  that  motor  boat 
at  midnight  trying  by 
the  pale  moon-light  to 
locate  the  familiar  dock 
where  we  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  landing  for 
ten  years. 

Shortly  afterwards  we 
turned  in  for  a  sleep, 
effecting  a  safer  landing 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
Island. 

HAD  that  thing  mov- 
ed away  during 
the  night,  I  certainly 
would  have  been  con- 
vinced in  the  morning 
that  the  full  moon  had 
cast  a  spell  over  us. 
However,  up  at  dawn 
for  a  look,  there  it 
was.  After  breakfast, 
out  came  the  canoes 
and  row  boat,  and  we 
looked  the  new  land 
over    most    thoroughly, 
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and  paddled  all  round  it  for  inspection.  At  least  twenty 
acres  of  it,  thickly  grown  over  with  wire  grass,  bulrushes, 
willows,  and  other  bushes  and  small  trees,  and  inhabited  by 
a  multitude  of  muskrats,  ducks,  herons,  and  other  small 
animals  and  birds. 

Diving  down  at  the  end  of  it  we  found  it  to  be  four 
feet  thick,  soil  mixed  with  tangled  roots — and    floating. 

Knowing  that  my  reciting  of  the  experience  among  my 
friends  later  on  would  draw  nothing  but  indulgent  smiles 
and  mayhap  a  question  as  to  "where  I  obtained  the  stuff," 
I  realized  the  importance  of  recording  the  occurrence  in  a 
most  convincing  manner.  So,  out  came  the  camera,  and 
having  a  few  days  before  taken  snap-shot  number  one, 
showing  the  dock  with  a  half-mile  stretch  of  clear  water 
behind  it,  I  now  took  snap-shot  number  two  in  which  you 
will  observe  the  identical  view  of  the  dock;  but  where  the 
water  was,  now  you  see — it. 

Then  remembering  a  spot  from  which,  the  day  before, 
I  had  taken  snap-shot  number  three,  I  now  took  snap-shot 
number  four  from  exactly  the  same  spot,  and  at  practically 
the  same  angle.  The  contour  of  the  islands  in  the  distance, 
and  the  outline  of  the  trees  on  them,  prove  that  it  is  the 
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identical   view;    only, — a    clear   stretch   of 
water  in  number  three;  and  in  number  four, 
—it. 
Well,  having  during  our  ten  summers  on  that  lake  never 
met    islands   that   could   travel,   all  being   of  solid   rock 
foundation,  we  began  to  figure  how   this  could  have   got 
there.  We  got  into  a  canoe  and  started  to  investigate.   In 
twenty  minutes  we  were  in  a  bay  in  the  direction  whence 
that  storm  had  come.     There  had  been  a  bay  that  we  re- 
membered as  impenetrable,  with  a  jungle  of  tangled  bushes 
and  bulrushes.     It  was  now  a  clear  stretch  of  water.  Ex- 
amination showed  that  the  massive  roots  on  the  full  half- 
mile  stretch  had  given  way  four  feet  down,  and  torn  loose 
from  the  rocks  and  mud  at  the  bottom.     In  consequence 
the  whole  stretch  of  marshy  jungle  land  had  sailed  away. 

It  lay  at  our  island  for  ten  days.  Then  one   morning 
something  awakened  me  unaccountably  at  six  o'clock.     It 
rained.     Something  told  me  to  look  and  see  whether  the 
boats  were  all  O.K.    So,  a  slicker  over  the  pyjamas,  and 
down  we  went,  the  boy  and  I,  to  the  rear  dock  first.   We 
had  barely  got  there  when  a  sudden  heavy  storm  broke 
loose,  blowing  straight  towards  us.     We  both  knew  in- 
stantly that  if  that  colossal  mass  of  floating  land  ever  got 
up  momentum  it  was  good-by  dock,  and  a  mess  of  kindling 
wood  for  a  launch.    So,  we  bent  down  to  untie  the  moor- 
ing ropes  preparatory  to 
jacking  the  boat  high  up 
on     shore.     The     knots 
untied,    we    looked    up 
and  there  was  the  float- 
ing mass  fifty  feet  away, 
instead   of  six  feet,   and 
moving  rapidly  away  from 
us;     straight     into     the 
wind  to  our  intense  sur- 
prise. 

We  soon  saw  the  rea- 
son.     The    storm      had 
caught  the  longer  end  of 
it  which  was  not  laying 
against   our   Island   and 
the    leverage    made    our 
end   go  out   while  turn- 
ing the  longer  end  around 
the  corner  of  the  Island. 
We  later  observed  th<' 
island  to  travel  as  muili 
as    twenty    miles   in    a 
single   day,  and  a    few 
days  later  come  nearh 
straight  back  again .     1 1 
finally  now  lodged  in  :■ 
narrow,  up  the  lake. 

Those  pictures  havo 
completely  mystified  all 
the  professional  photog- 
raphers to  whom  they 
have  been  submitted 
without  an  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
I H  E    SQUIRE 
raised  himself   on 
his  elbow  and  se- 
creted the  bag  where  he 
-ould  assure  himself  of  its  presence  by  a 
M)uch.   Then   he  sank   back   with   a  grunt 
of   relief  and   his  hand  went   to  the  keys 
which  also  had  their  home  under  his  pillow. 
He  clung  to  them,  they  were  his  badge  of 
authority,  of  power.     While  he  had  them,  sightless  as  he 
was,  he  was  still  master.     About  his  room,  the  oak- pan- 
elled chamber,  spacious  but  shabby,  with  the  uneven  floor 
and  the  low  wide  casement,  the  life  of  the  house  still  circled. 
"Good  lad!"     he  muttered.     "Good  lad!     Jos!" 
"Yes,  father."    She  rose  and  ctune  towards  him. 
"Where's  Arthur?" 
"He  went  out  with  your  message." 
"To  be  sure!    To  be  sure!    I'm  forgetting." 
But  once  started  on  the  road  to  recovery,  he  did  not 
forget  much.     From  his  high,  four-post  bed  with  the  drab 
hangings  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  died,  he 
gripped  house  and  lands  in  a  firm  grasp.     Morning  by 
morning  he  would  have  his  report  of  the  lambs,  of  the 
wheat,  of  the  hay-crops,  of  the  ploughing  on  the  eight  acres 
where  the  Swedish  turnips  were  to  go.     He  would  know 
what  corn  went  to  the  mill,  what  mutton  to  the  house. 
Only  in  one  or  two  points  was  a  change  apparent.     He 
reverted,  unconsciously  it  seemed,  to  an  older  and  ruder 
form  of  speech  familiar  to  him  when  George  the  Third 
was  young,  but  which  of  late  he  had  only  used  when  talk- 
ing with  his  tenants.     He  said  'Dunno  you  do  this,'  and 
'I  wunt  ha'  that!'      Used 'ship' for  sheep,  and  'goold'  for 
gold,  called  Thomas  a  'gallus   bad  rascal'  and  the  like. 

And  in  another  and  more  important  point  he  was  changed. 
For  eyes  he  must  now  depend  on  someone,  and  though 
he  shewed  that  he  liked  to  have  Jos  about  him  and  bore 
with  her  when  the  other  women's  fussiness  drove  him  to 
bad  words,  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  person  he  chose  was 
Arthur.  Arthur  was  restored  and  more  than  restored  to 
favour.  It  was,  ."Where's  Arthur?"  a  score  of  times  a 
day.  Arthur  must  come,  must  go,  must  be  ever  at 
his  elbow.  He  must  check  such  and  such  an  account,  see 
the  overseers  about  such  an  one,  speak  to  the  constable 
about  another,  go  into  Aldersbury  about  the  lease.  Even 
when  Arthur  was  absent  the  Squire's  thoughts  ran  on  him, 
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and  often  he  would  mutter  "Good  lad!     Good  lad!"  when 
he  thought  himself  alone. 

It  was  a  real  bouleversement,  but  Josina,  supposing 
that  Arthur  had  saved  her  father's  life  at  his  own  risk,  and 
had  then  added  to  his  merit  by  recovering  the  lost  money, 
found  it  natural  enough.  For  the  full  details  of  the  rob- 
bery had  never  been  told  to  her.  "Better  leave  it  alone, 
Jos,"  Arthur  had  said  when  some  days  later  she  had 
shown  a  desire  to  know  more.  "It  was  a  horrid  business 
and  you  won't  want  to  dream  of  it.  Another  minute  and 
that  d— d  villain  would  have— but  there,  I'd  advise  you 
to  leave  it  alone." 

SO  JOSINA  knew  no  particulars  except  that  Arthur 
had  saved  his  uncle's  life,  and  Clemerjt — she  shuddered 
as  she  thought  of  it — had  come  up  in  time  to  be  of  service. 
And  no  one  at  Garth  knew  more.  But,  knowing  so  much, 
it  was  not  surprising  to  her  that  Arthur  should  be  restored 
to  favour,  and,  lately  forbidden  the  house,  should  now  rule 
it  as  a  master.  And  clearly  Arthur,  also,  found  the  posi- 
tion natural,  so  easily  did  he  fall  into  it. 

IVIiss  Peacock  adored  him.  He  put  Josina's  nose  out  of 
joint. 

Of  the  young  fellow,  whose  moodiness  had  of  late  per- 
plexed his  companions  in  the  bank,  and  puzzled  Betty, 
not  a  trace  remained.  Had  they  or  she  seen  him  as  he 
now  was,  they  might  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  a 
heavy  weight  had  been  lifted  from  him.  But  he  seemed, 
for  the  time,  to  have  forgotten  the  bank.  He  rarely  men- 
tioned the  Ovingtons. 

There  was  one  at  Garth,  however,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten either  the  bank  or  the  Ovingtons;  and  proved  it  pres- 
ently to  Arthur's  surprise.  "Jos!"  said  the  Squire  one 
afternoon;  and  when  she  had  replied  that  she  was  there, 
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"Where     is     Arthur?" 
"I  think  he  has  just 
come  in,  sir." 

"Prop    me   up.    And 
send   him   to    me.    Do 
you  leave  us." 

She  went,  wondering  a  little,  for  she  had 
not  been  dismissed  before.  She  sent  Arthur, 
who,  after  his  usual  fashion,  scaled 
the  stairs  at  three  bounds.  He  found  the 
old  man  sitting  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  a  grotes- 
que figure  with  his  bandaged  head.  The  air  of  the  room 
was  not  so  much  musty  as  ancient,  savouring  of  worm- 
eaten  wood  and  long-decaying  lavender,  and  linen  laid  by 
in  presses..  On  each  side  of  the  drab  tester  hung  a  dim 
flat  portrait,  faded  and  melancholy,  in  a  parved  wood- 
en frame,  unglazed;  under  each  hung  a  sampler.  "You 
sent  for  me,  sir?" 

"Ay.    When's  that  money  due?" 
The  question  was  so  unexpected  that  for  a  moment 
Arthur  did  not  take  it  in.     Then  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
face.     "My   mother's   money,   sir?" 

"What  else?  -  What  other  money  is  there,  that's  due? 
I  forget  things  but  I  dunno  forget  that." 

"You  don't  forget  much,  sir,"     Arthur  replied  cheer- 
fully.    "But  there's  no  hurry  about  that!" 
"When?" 

"Well,  in  two  months  from  the  twenty-first,  sir.     But 
there  is  not  the  least  hurry." 
"This    is    the    seventeenth?" 
"Yes,    sir." 

"Well,  I'll  pay  and  ha'  done  with  it.  But  I'll  ha'  to 
sell  stock.  East  India  Stock  it  is.  What  are  they  at, 
lad?" 

"About  two  hundred  and  seventy  odd,  I  think,  sir. 
Somewhere  about  that." 

"  \  ND  how  do  you  sell  'em?"  The  Squire  knew  a  good 
■^^  deal  about  buying  stock  but  little  about  selling  it, 
and  he  winced  as  he  put  the  question.  But  he  bore  the 
pang  gallantly,  for  had  not  the  boy  earned  his  right  to 
the  money  and  to  his  own  way?  Ay,  and  earned  it  by  a 
service  as  great  as  one  man  could  perform  for  another? 
For  the  Squire  had  no  more  reason  than  those  about  him 
to  doubt  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  nephew.  He  had 
found  him  beside  his  Vjed  when  he  recovered  his  senses, 
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and  putting  together  this  and  certain  words  that  had  fallen 
from  those  about  him,  and  adding  his  own  hazy  impress- 
ions of  the  happenings  of  that  night  and  of  the 
man  on  whose  shoulder  he  had  leant,  he  had  never  ques- 
tioned the  fact.  "How  do  you  go  about  to  sell  'em?"  he 
repeated.     "I  suppose  you  know?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  it's  my  business,"  Arthur  replied.  "You 
have  to  get  a  transfer — they  are  issued  at  the  India  House. 
You've  only  to  sign  it  before  two  witnesses.  It  is  quite 
simple,  sir." 

"Well,  I  can  do  that.     Do  you  see  to  it,  lad." 
"You  wouldn't  wish  to  do  it  through  Ovington's?" 
"No!"   the  squire  rapped  out.     "Do  it  yourself." 
"You  wouldn't  mind  if  I  did  it  through  their  brokers?  I 
can    trust    them." 

"Do  it  as  you  please,  as  long  as  you  don't  bring  in — that 
man,"  grumpily.     "But  lose  no  time;  write  at  once." 
"Very  well,  sir.     I  suppose  you  have  the  certificates?" 
"'Course  I  have," annoyed.     "Isn't  the  stock  mine?" 
"Very  good,  sir.     I'll  see  to  it." 
It  was  not  until  he  found  himself  standing  at  a  window 
outside  the  room,  and  staring  w^ith  unseeing  eyes  over  the 
green  vale  that  he  brought  his  thoughts  to  a  head,  and 
knew  that  even  at  this,  the  eleventh  hour,  he  hesitated. 
The  thing  that  he  had  so  much  desired,  that  had  presented 
itself  to  him  in  such  golden  hues,  that  had  dazzled  his 
ambition  and  absorbed  his  mind,  was  his  now;  was  within 
his  grasp,  ready  to  be  garnered,  all  difficulties  past  —  and 
yet  he  hesitated.     Ovington  was  a  just  man  and  beyond 
doubt  would  release  him  and  cancel  the  partnership  agree- 
ment, if  he  desired  to  have  it  cancelled.     And  he  was  very 
near  to  desiring  it  at  this  moment. 

FOR  HE  saw  that  there  were  other  things  to  be  garnered 
— Garth,  its  broad  acres,  its  fine  rent-roll,  the  old  man's 
savings,  Josina.  Secure  of  the  Squire's  favour  he  had  but, 
it  seemed  to  him,  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  all  these 
things  might  be  his;  might  certainly  be  his  if  he  gave  up 
the  Bank  and  his  prospects  there.  That  step,  if  he  took 
it,  would  remove  his  uncle's  last  objection  to  him;  it  would 
bind  him  to  him  by  a  triple  bond. 

He  hesitated,  standing  at  the  window,  looking  on  the 
green  vale  and  the  hillside  beyond  it.  Yes,  he  might  do  it. 
But  what  if  he  repented  later?  And  what  security  had  he 
for  those  other  things?  His  uncle  might  live  for  years, 
long  years,  might  live  to  quarrel  with  him  and  discard  him. 
Did  not  the  proverb  say  that  it  was  ill-work,  waiting  for 
dead  men's  shoes?  And  Josina?  Doubtless  he  might  win 
•Josina,  for  the  wooing;  he  had  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  wanted  .Josina. 

He  decided  at  last  that  the  question  might  wait.  Until 
he  had  written  the  letter  to  the 
brokers,  until  then  at  any  rate, 
either  course  was  open  to  him. 
He  went  downstairs.  In  the 
■wainscoted  hall,  small  and 
square,  with  a  high  narrow 
window  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  his  mother  and  Josina 
were  sitting  on  one  of  the  win- 
dow seats.  The  door  stood 
open,  the  spring  air  and  the 
sunshine  poured  in.  "I'm 
telling  her  that  she's  not  look- 
ing well,"  his  mother  said,  as  he 
joined  them. 

"She  spends  too  much  time  in 
that  room,"  he  answered.  Then, 
after  a  moment's  thought, 
rattling  the  money  in  his  fob, 
"Is  Farmer  coming  to-day?" 

"No."  It  was  Josina  who  ans- 
wered. The  girl  spoke  listless- 
ly.    "I  don't  think  he  is." 

"He's  made  a  wonderful  re- 
covery," his  mother  observed. 

"Yes — if  it's  a  real  recovery," 
doubtfully. 

"At  any  rate  the  doctor  hopes 
that  he  may  come  downstairs  in 
ten  days.  And  then,  I'm  afraid 
we  shall  have  Josina  to  nurse." 

The  girl  protested  that  she 
was  well,  quite  well,  but  her         > 

heavy  eyes   and   the   shadows         '. „ „ „„„„„„i.iiiiiHMiiiiiniii 

under  them  belied  her  words. 

"Well,  I'm  off  to  town," 
he  .said.     "I  have  to  do  some  business  for  him." 

HE  LEFT  them  and  ten  minutes  later  he  was  on  the 
road  to  Aldersbury,  still  undecided,  still  uncertain 
what  course  he  would  pursue.  He  rode  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
his  horse's  ears,  and  only  came  to  himself  when  he  saw  the 
very  man  he  wished  to  see  coming  to  meet  him.  It  was 
Mr.  Farmer,  in  the  mahogany-topped  boots,  the  frilled 
shir^,  and  the  old  black  coat  —shaped  as  are  our  dre.ss 
coats  but  buttoned  tightly  round  the  waist —  which  the 
dust  of  a  dozen  summers  and  every  road  in  the  district 
had  whitened. 
"Hallo,  doctor!"  Arthur  cried  as  they  met.     "Are  you 
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going  up  to  the  house 
to-day?" 

"No,  Mr.  Bourdil- 
lon,"  Farmer  answered, 
reining  up.  "But  I  can 
if  necessary.  How  is 
he?" 

"That  is  what  I 
want  you  to  tell  me. 
One  can't  talk  freely 
at  the  house  and  I  have 
a  reason  for  wishing  to 
know.  How  is  he,  doc- 
tor?" 

"Do    you    mean — " 

"Has  this  really  shak- 
en him?  Will  he  be 
the  same  man  again?" 

"I  see."  Farmer 
rubbed  his  chin  with 
the  horn-handle  of  his 
riding  crop.  "Well — I 
see  no  reason  at  pre- 
sent why  he  should 
not  be.  He's  one  in  a 
hundred,  you  know. 
Sound  heart,  good  di- 
gestion, a  little  gouty — 
but  tough.  Tough!  You 
never  know,  of  course. 
There  may  be  some 
harm  we  haven't  de- 
tected, but  I  should  say 
that  he  had  a  good 
few  years  of  life  in  him 
yet."  , 

"Ah!" 

"Of  course,  an  unus- 
ual recovery  —  from 
such  injuries.  And  I 
say  nothing'  about  the 
sight.  I'm  not  hopeful 
of   that." 

"Good!"  said  Arthur. 
"I'll  tell  you  why  I 
asked.  There's  a  ques- 
tion arisen  about  a 
lease  for  lives — his  is  one.  But  you  won't  talk,  of  course." 

Farmer  nodded.     He  found  it  quite  natural.     Leases 

for  lives  were  still  common  and  doctors  were  often  consulted 

as   to   the  value  of   those   which   survived   or  which  it 

was  proposed  to  insert.   With 

another    word    or    two    they 

parted    and    Arthur    rode    on. 


Somethine  in  tSie  stcalth- 
iness  of  hb  movements  and 
the  stillness  of  the  house 
whispered  a  warning  to  him, 
and  he  paused,  his  arm 
raised. 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO 
FAR.— It  is  the  year  1823. 
Ovington,  an  aggressive  banker,  is 
promoting  one  of  the  earliest  steam 
railroads.  He  faces  two  problems, 
his  son  Clement,  who  dislikes  the 
bank,  and  Squire  Griffin,  who  is 
antagonistic  to  the  railroad  project; 
and  is  using  every  influence  to  pre- 
vent it  going  over  his  land.  Later 
Ovington  gives  Bourdillon,  the 
nephew  of  the  squire,  a  partnership 
in  the  bank.  Meanwhile  Clement 
had  met  the  squire's  daughter  and 
a  mutual  interest  develops.  He  en- 
deavors to  secure  the  squire's  good 
wishes  without  success.  The  breach 
between  the  squire  and  Ovington 
widens;  and  the  former  withdraws 
his  deposit  at  the  bank.  On  the 
way  home  the  squire  is  robbed,  and 
only  saved  from  death  by  the  time- 
ly arrival  of  Clement,  who  later  re- 
covers the  money. 


BUT  HE  no  longer  doubted. 
To  wait  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  dependent  on  the  whims 
of  an  arbitrary  and  crochety 
old  man?  No!  Only  in  a  mo- 
ment of  imbecility  could  he 
have  dreamed  of  resigning  for 
this  the  golden  opportunities 
that  the  new  world,  opening 
before  him,  offered  to  all  who 
had  the  courage  to  seize  them. 
He  had  been  mad  to  think  of 
it,  and  now  he  was  sane.  Garth 
was  worth  a  mass.  He  might 
have  served  a  year  or  two  for  it. 
But  seven,  or  it  might  be  ten? 
No.  Besides,  why  should  he 
not  take  the  Squire  at  his  word 
and  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  and  availing  himself 
of  the  favour  he  had  gained, 
employ  the  one  to  exploit  the 
other?  He  had  his  foot  in  at 
Garth  and  he  was  no  fool,  he 
could  make  himself  useful. 
Already,  he  was  well  aware,  he 
had    made    himself    popular. 

It  was  noon  when  he  rode 
into  Aldersbury,  the  town  bask- 
ing in  the  first  warmth  of  the 
year,  the  dogs  lying  stretched 
in  the  sunshine.  Arthur  rode 
up  the  street,  alert  and  smiling;  many  eyes  followed  him, 
followed  him  with  envy.  He  worked  at  the  bank,  he  had 
his  rooms  on  the  Town  Walls,  he  chatted  freely  with  this 
townsman  and  that.  He  was  not  proud.  But  they  never  for- 
got who  he  was.  They  did  not  talk  to  him  as  they  talked 
even  to  Ovington.  Ovington  had  risen  and  was  rich,  but  he 
came,  as  they  came,  of  common  clay.  But  this  young  man, 
riding  up  the  street  in  the  sunshine,  smiling  and  nodding 
this  way  and  that,  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  belonged  to 
another  order.  He  was  a  Griffin — a  Griffin  of  Garth.  He 
might  lose  his  all,  his  money  might  fly  from  him,  but  he 
would  still  be  a  Griffin,  one  of  the  caste  that  ruled  as  well 
as  reigned,  that  held  in  its  grasp   power  and   patronage. 
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He  belonged  to  the  county.  They  looked  ^ifi^ 
him  with  envy.  -  ]i^2 
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CHAPTER    XIX  \  Zyl 

THE  week  in  early  June  -which  witne^Ptf"^ 
Arthur's  return  to  his  seat  at  the  bank 

that  and  the  following  week  which  saw  his 
mother's  five  thousand  pounds  paid  over  for 
his  share  in  the  concern — saw  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity   which    during    two  years    had  been 
constantly  swelling,  reach  its  extreme  point. 
The   commerce   and 
wealth  of  the  coun- 
try,   as    they    rose 
higher  and  higher  in 
this    flood-time    of 
fortune     astonished 
even  the  casual  ob- 
server.    Their      in- 
crease seemed  to  be 
without  limit;  they 
answered    to    every 
call. 

Mills  and  mines, 
potteries  and  iron- 
works, changed 
hands  from  day  to 
pay,  at  ever-rising 
prices.  Men  who  had 
ne  V  e  r  invested  be- 
fore, save  in  the  field 
at  their  gate,  or  the 
house  under  their 
eyes,  rushed  eageriy 
to  take  shares  in  ven- 
tures at  home  and 
abroad  and,  in  thou- 
sands of  offices  and 
parlours,  conned 
their  securities,  sum- 
med up  the  swelling 
total  of  their  gains, 
and  rushed  to  buy 
and  buy  again,  with 
a  confidence  and 
command  of  credit 
which  seemed  to  have  no  bottom. 

To  provide  that  credit  the  banks  widened  their  oper- 
ations, increased,  on  the  security  of  stocks  ever  rising 
in  value,  their  overdrafts,  and  issued  batch  after  batch  of 
fresh  notes.  The  most  cautious  admitted  that  accommo- 
dation must  keep  step  with  trade,  and  the  huge  strides 
which  this  was  making,  the  changed  conditions,  the  wider 
outlook — all  seemed  to  demand  a  corresponding  advance, 
an  advance  which  promised  to  be  as  profitable  as  it  was 
warranted.  To  the  ordinary  eye  the  sun  of  prosperity 
shone  in  an  unclouded  sky.  Even  the  experienced,  though 
they  scanned  the  heavens  with  care,  saw  nothing  to  dis- 
may them.  Only  here  and  there  an  old  fogey  whose  mem- 
ory went  back  to  the  crisis  of  '93  or  to  the  famous  Black 
Monday  of  twenty  years  earlier, uttered  anote  of  warning; 
or  some  mechanical  clerk,  of  the  stamp  of  Rodd,  sunk  in  a 
rut  of  routine,  muttered  of  Accommodation  Bills  where  his 
employer  saw  only  legitimate  trade.  But  their  croakings, 
feeble  at  best,  were  lost  in  the  joyous  babble  of  an  Exchange 
enriched  by  commissions,  and  drunk  with  success. 

It  was  a  new  era.  It  was  the  age  of  gold.  It  was  the  fruit 
of  conditions  long  maturing.  Men's  labour,  aided  by  mach- 
inery, was  henceforth  to  be  so  productive  that  no  man 
need  be  poor,  all  might  be  rich.  Experts,  reviewing  the  pro- 
gress which  had  been  made  and  the  changes  which  had 
been  wrought  during  the  last  fifty  years,  said  these  things; 
and  the  vulgar  took  them  up  and  eagerly  repeated  them. 
The  Bank  of  England  acted  as  if  they  were  true.  The 
rate  of  discount  was  low. 

AND  WHILE  all  men  thus  stretched  out  their  hands 
to  catch  the  golden  manna,  Aldersbury  was  not  idle. 
The  appetite  for  gain  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon  and 
Aldersbury  appetite  had  been  whetted  by  early  successes 
in  its  own  field.  The  Woollen  Mills,  sharing  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  last  two  years,  had  done  well,  and  more 
than  one  mill  had  changed  hands  at  extreme  prices.  The 
Valleys  were  said  to  be  full  of  money  which,  or  part  of  it, 
trickled  into  the  town,  improving  a  trade  already  brisk. 
Men  had  made  large  profits  by  outside  speculation  and  had 
boasted  of  them.  Report  had  multiplied  their  gains,  and 
others  had  joined  in  and  they  too  had  gained  and  their 
gains  had  fired  the  greed  of  their  neighbors.  Some  had 
followed  up  their  first  successes.  Others  were  preparing  I 
to  extend  their  businesses,  began  to  build  new  premises, 
put  in  new-fangled  glass  windows,  and  by  their  action  gave 
an  impetus  to  subordinate  trades,  and  spread  still  farther 
the  sense  of  well-being. 

On  the  top  of  all  this  had  come  the  Valleys  Ra!lro;i 
Scheme,  backed  "by  Ovington's  Bank,  and  offering  evorj 
one  a  chance  of  speculating  on  his  door-step:  a  scheme 
which,  while  it  appealed  to  local  pride,  had  a  specie  us  look 
of  safety,  since  the  railway  was  to  be  built  under  their  own 
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eyes,  across  the  fields  they  knew,  and  by  men  whom  they 
saw  going  in  and  out  every  day. 

There  was  a  great  run  on  it.  Some  of  the  county 
gentry,  following  the  old  Squire's  example,  held  aloof, 
but  others  put  their  hundreds  into  it,  not  much  believing 
in  it  but  finding  it  an  amusing  gamble.  The  townsfolk 
took  it  more  seriously,  with  the  result  that  a  week  after 
allotment  the  shares  were  changing  hands  at  a  premium 
of  thirty  shillings  and  there  was 
still  a  busy  market  in  them. 

To  the  majority  it  seemed  a  short 
and  easy  way  to  fortune,  and  they 
wondered  that  they  had  been  so 
simple  as  to  know  nothing  of  it  be- 
fore. It  was  by  this  way,  they  now 
saw,  that  Ovington  had  risen  to 
wealth,  while  they,  poor  fools,  not 
yet  admitted  to  the  secret,  had  gaped 
and  wondered.  And  what  a  secret 
it  was.  To  rise  in  the  morning  richer 
by  fifty  pounds  than  they  had  gone 
to  bed!  To  retire  at  night  with 
another  fifty  as  good  as  in  the  bank, 
or  in  the  old  and  now  despised  stock- 
ing! The  slow  increment  of  trade 
seemed  small  and  despicable  beside 
their  hourly  growing  profits,  made 
while  men  slept  or  dined,  made,  as 
a  leading  tradesman  pithily  said, 
while  they  wore  out  their  breeches 
on  their  chairs!  Few  troubled  them- 
selves about  the  Bill,  or  the  cutting 
of  the  first  sod,  or  considered  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  railroad  was  at  work!  Fewer  still  asked  themselves 
whether  this  untried  scheme  would  ever  pay.  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  the  shares  were  rising,  ever  rising, 
that  men  wpre  always  to  be  found  to  buy  them  at  the 
current  price,  ftntj  that  they  themselves  were  growing 
richer  day  by  day.. 

FOR  THE  Directors  and  the  few  said  to  be  in  their 
confidence  these  were  great  days!  They  walked 
Bride  Hill  and  the  Market  Place  with  their  heads  high 
and  their  toes  turned  out.  They  talked  in  loud  voices  in 
the  streets.  They  got  together  in  comers  and  whispered, 
their  brows  heavy  with  the  weight  of  affairs.  They  were 
great  men.  The  banker,  it  is  true,  did  not  like  the  pitch 
to  which  the  thing  was  being  carried,  but  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  wear  a  cheerful  face,  and  even  he  had  no  mis- 
givings to  speak  of  though  he,  knew  that  success  was  a 
long  way  off.  And  even  on  him  the  prosperity  of  the 
venture  had  some  effect.  Sir  Charles  and  Acherley,  too, 
were  not  of  those  who  openly  exulted;  nay,  it  is  possible 
that  the  latter  sold  a  few  shares,  or  even  a  good  many 
shares. 

But  Purslow  and  Grounds  and  Wolley?  Who  shall 
describe  the  importance  which  sat  upon  their  brows,  the 
dignity  of  their  strut,  the  gravity  of  their  hod,  the  mock 
humility  of  their  reticence?  Never  did  they  go  in  or  go  out 
without  the  consciousness  that  the  fingers  of  passers-by 
pointed  at  them!  Their's  to  make  men's  fortunes  by  a 
hint — and  their  bearing  betrayed  that  they  knew  it. 
Purslow's  apron  was  discarded,  no  longer  did  he  come  out 
to  customers  in  the  street;  if  he  still  rubbed  one  hand  over 
the  other  ft  was  in  self-content.  Grounds  was  dazzled,  and 
"wore  his  Sunday  clothes  on  week-days.  Wolley,  always  a 
•braggart,  swaggered  and  talked,  closed  his  eyes  to  his  com- 
mitments and  remembered  only  his  gains.  He  put  his 
hand  out  farther  and  farther,  he  talked  of  buying  another 
mill,  he  even  entered  into  a  negotiation  to  that  end.  He 
was  convinced  that  safety  lay  in  daring  and  that  this  was 
the  golden  moment,  if  he  would  free  himself  from  the  net 
of  debt  that  for  years  had  been  weaving  itself  about  him. 

HE  ASSUMED  the  airs  of  a  rich  man,  but  he  was  not 
the  worst.  The  draper,  if  more  honest,  had  less  brains, 
and  success  threw  him  off  his  balance.  "A  little  country 
'ouse,"  he  said,  speaking  among  his  familiars.  "I'm  think- 
ing of  buying  a  little  country  'ouse.  Two  miles  from 
town.  A  nice  distance."  He  recalled  the  fact  that  the 
founder  of  Sir  Charles'  family  had  been  mayor  of  Alders- 
bury  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  and  had  bought  the 
estate  with  money  made  in  the  town.  "Who  knows," 
with  humility — "my  lad's  a  good  lad — what  may  come  of 
it?" 

But  a  man  cannot  talk  big  without  paying  for  the 
luxury.  In  the  draper's  case  the  effect  was  that  his  fore- 
man asked  for  a  rise  in  his  wages;  his  second  hand  also. 
Purslow  gave  the  rise  but,  reminded  that  their  pay  was 
in  arrears,  "No,  Jenkins,  no,"  he  said,  "you  must  wait. 
Hang  it,  man,  do  you  think  I've  nothing  better  to  do  with 
my  money  in  these  days  than  pa^  you  fellows  to  the  day? 
'Ere!  'Ere's  a  pound  on  account.  Let  it  run!  Let  it  run! 
All  in  good  time,  man.  All  in  good  time.  Fancy  my 
credit's  good  enough?" 

And  instead  of  meeting  the  last  acceptance  that  he'd 
given  to  his  cloth-merchant,  he  took  it  up  with  another 
bill  at  two  months — a  thing  he  had  never  done  before. 
"Credit!  Credit's  the  thing  in  these  days,"  he  said  winking. 
"Cash?     Excuse  me.     Out  of  date,  man,  with  them  that 
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knows!  Credit's  the  'orse!"  And  .so  he  deceived  himself. 
Arthur  Bourdillon,  as  became  him,  wore  hLs  honours 
more  modestly  and  courted  the  mean  with  success.  But 
even  he  felt  the  intoxication  of  this  noon-tide  prosperity. 
At  Garth  he  had  doubted  and  suffered  scruples  to  weigh 
with  him.  But  no  sooher  had  he  returned  to  the  bank 
than  the  atmosphere  of  money  enveloped  him,  and  discern- 
ing that  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  make  the  best  of  two 
worlds,  hitherto  inconidstent,  he 
plunged  with  gusto  into  the  business. 
As  secretary  of  the  company  he  was 
a  person  to  be  courted;  as  a  partner, 
now  recognized  in  the  Bank,  he 
was  more.  He  felt  himsself  capable 
of  all,  for  had  not  all  succeeded  with 
him?  And  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  times  were  abnormal — though 
he  did  not  perhaps  deduce  from  this 
the  lesson  he  should  have  drawn- 
he  thanked  his  stars  that  he  was 
thereto  profit  by  them,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  them. 

HE  WAS  beyond  doubt  an  asset 
to  the  Bank.  His  birth,  his 
manners,  his  good  looks,  the  infec- 
tion of  his  laugh  made  him  a  favour- 
ite, with  gentle  and  simple.  And  then 
he  worked.  He  had  energy,  he  was 
tireless,  no  ta.sk  was  too  hard,  or 
too  long  for  him.  But  he  laboured 
under  one  disadvantage,  though  he 
did  not  know  it.  He  had  had  experience  of  the  rise,  not  of 
the  fall.  As  far  back  as  he  had  been  connected  with  Oving- 
ton's,  trade  had  been  expanding,  things  had  been  going 
well,  and  by  nature  he  was  sanguine  and  leant  towards  the 
bold  policy.  He  threw  his  weight  on  that  side  and,  able  and 
self-confident,  he  made  himself  felt.  Even  Ovington  yield- 
ed to  the  thrust  of  his  opinion,  was  swayed  by  him,  was 
even  at  times,  perhaps,  put  a  little  out  of  his  course. 

Not  that  Arthur  was  quite  without  his  troubles.  Natur- 
ally and  inevitably,  a  cloud  had  fallen  on  the  relations, 
friendly  hitherto,  between  him  and  Clement.  Clement  had 
grown  cool  to  him,  and  the  change  was  unwelcome,  for 
it  was  in  Arthur's  nature  to  love  popularity  and  to  thrive 
and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  it.  But  it  could  not  be  helped. 
He  must  put  up  with  it,  he  told  himself;  without  breaking 
eggs  one  could  not  make  omelettes.  Clement  blamed  him, 
he  knew,  feeling,  and  with  reason,  that  what  he  had  done 
deserved  acknowledgment,  and  it  lay  with  Arthur  to  see 
that  justice  was  done.  And  Arthur,  for  his  part,  would  have 
gladly  acquitted  himself  of  the  debt  and  done  him  justice 
had  it  coincided  with  his  own  interests.  But  it  did  not. 

Had  he  suspected  the  tie  between  Clement  and  Josina 
he  might  have  adted  otherwise.  He  might  have  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  Clement's  gaining  the  old  man's  ear,  might 
have  scented  danger,  and  played  a  more  cautious  game.  But 
he  knew  nothing  of  this.  Garth  and  Clement  stood  apart 
in  his  mind,  Clement  and  Josina  were  as  far  as  he  knew 
barely  acquainted.  He  was  aware,  therefore,  of  no  spec- 
ial reason  why  Clement  should  desire  to  stand  well  at 
Garth,  while  he  felt  sure  that  his  friend  was  the  last  person 
to  thrust  himself  uninvited  on  the  Squire's  gratitude. 

DETTY  was  another  matter.  Betty  was  behaving  ill 
••-'  and  showing  temper,  in  league  apparently  with  her 
brother  and  sympathising  with  him.  She  was  changed 
from  the  Betty  of  old  days.  He  had  lost  his  hold  upon  her, 
and  though  this  fell  in  well  enough  with  the  change  in  his 
own  views — or  the  possible  change,  for  he  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind — it  pricked  his  conceit  as  much  as  it 
surprised  him.  Moreover,  the  girl  had  a  sharp  tongue  and 
was  not  above  using  it,  so  that  more  than  once  he  smarted 
under  its  lash.  The  new  importance  he  enjoyed  seemed  to 
exasperate  her — and  a  little,  perhaps,  her  father's  apathy 
in  Clement's  cause. 

"Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds!"    she  said,  as  Arthur 
came  bounding  into  the  house  one  day  and  all  but  collided 
with  her.  "Only  they  should  be  your  own,  Mr. 
Daw!" 

"Oh  I  give  your  father  all  the  credit,"  he  re- 
plied. "Only  I  do  some  of  the  work!  But  you 
used  not  to  be  so  critical,  Betty." 

"No?    Well,  I'll  tell  you  why  if  you  like." 

"Oh,   I   don't  want  to  know." 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  do!  But  I'll  tell  you. 
I  thought  your  feathers  were  your  own  then. 
Now — I  should  be  uneasy  if  I  were  you." 

"Why?  ' 

"You  might  fall  among  crows  and  be  plucked. 
I  can  tell  you,  you'd  be  a  sorry  sight  in  your 
own    feathers!" 

He  turned  a  dusky  red.  The 
shaft  had  gone  home,  but  he 
tried  to  hide  the  wound.  "A 
dull  bird,  eh?"  he  said,  affecting 
to  misunderstand  her.  "Well,  I 
thought  you  liked  dull  birds. 
I  couldn't  be  duller  than  Rodd. 
and  you  find  no  fault  with  him." 


It  wa.s  a  return  shot,  aimed  only  to  cover  his  retreat; 
for  the  idea  of  the  ca.shier  as  a  serious  rival  had  not  entered 
his  head.  But  the  shot  told  in  a  way  that  surprised 
him.  Betty  reddened  to  her  hair,  and  her  eyes  snapped. 
"At  any  rate  Mr.  Rodd  is  what  he  seems!"    she  cried. 

"Oh!    Oh!" 

"He's  not  hollow!"    savagely. 

"No!  Certainly  he's  not  hollow!  A  most  witty,  bright, 
amusing  gentleman,  the  pink  of  fashion,  and — what  is  it — 
the  mould  of  form!  Hollow?  Oh,  no,  Betty,  very  solid, 
I  should  say — and  stolid!"  with  a  grin.  "Not  a  roaring 
blade  perhaps — I  could  hardly  call  him  that,  but  a  sound, 
substantial,  wooden  gentleman!  I  am  sure  that  your 
father  values  him  highly  as  a  clerk,  and  would  value  him 
still  more  highly  as—" 

"What?"    Betty's  tone  was  threatening. 

"I  need  not  put  it  into  words — but  it  ligs  with  you  to 
qualify  him  for  the  post.  Rodd?  Well,  times  are  changed, 
Betty!  But  we  live  and  learn." 

"You  have  a  good  deal  to  learn,"  Betty  cried,  bristling 
with  anger,  "about  women!" 

HE  GOT  away  then,  retiring  in  good  order  and  pleased 
that  he  had  not  had  the  worst  of  it;  hoping,  too,  that 
he  had  clo.sed  the  little  spitfire's  mouth.  But  there  he 
found  himself  mistaken.  The  young  lady  was  of  a  high 
courage — and  perhaps  had  been  a  little  spoiled.  Where 
she  once  felt  contempt  she  made  no  bones  about  showing 
it  and  whenever  they  met,  her  frankness,  sharpened  by  a 
woman's  intuition',  kept  him  on  tenter-hooks.  "You  seem 
to  think  very  ill  of  me,"  he  said  once.  "And  yet  you  trouble 
yourself  a  good  deal  about  me." 

"You  make  a  mistake!"  she  replied.  "I  am  not  troubling 
myself  about  you.     I'm  thinking  of  my  father." 

"Ah!  Now  you  are  out  of  my  reach.  That's  beyond 
me." 

"I  wish  he  were!" 

"He  knows  his  own  business." 

"I  hope  he  does!"  she  riposted.  And  though  it  was  the 
memory  of  Rodd's  warning,  that  supplied  the  dart,  the 
animosity  that  sped  it  had  another  source.  The  truth  was 
that  Clement  had  at  last  taken  her  into  his  confidence. 

For  as  long  as  the  Squire  lay  bedridden  and  ill — and 
precisely  how  ill  he  was,  it  was  difficult  to  learn — Clement 
could  not  go  to  him.  Even  when  the  report  came  that  he 
was  mending,  but  would  probably  lose  his  sight,  Clement 
hesitated.  To  go  to  iiim,  basing  his  claim  on  what  had 
happened,  to  go  to  him  and  tell  the  stpry,  as  he  must  tell 
it,  with  his  own  lips — this  presented  difficulties  from  which 
a  man  with  delicate,  perhaps  over-delicate,  feglings  might 
well  shrink! 

Meanwhile  a  veil  had  fallen  between  him  and  Josina. 
He  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  see  her  again  until  he 
could  claim  her,  and  he  supposed  her  to  be  engrossed  by 
her  father's  illness  and  tied  to  his  bedside.  He  even  with  a. 
lover's  insight  inferred  the  remorse  which  she  had  felt  and 
her  recoil  from  a  continuance  of  their  relations;  Mean- 
time he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  did  not  see  any  out- 
let. He  was  in  an  impasse  with  no  prospect  of  immediate 
delivery.  And  while  he  felt  that  Arthur  had  behaved 
ungenerously,  and  he  even  suspected  that  his  friend  had 
taken  the  credit  which  was  his  own  due.  he  had  no  clue  to 
his  motives  or  his  schemes. 

It  was  Betty  who  first  saw  into  the  dark  place.  For  one 
day,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  and  longing  as  lovers  long  for  a 
confidante,  he  told  her  all  from  the  first  meeting  with  Jo- 
sina to  his  final  parting  from  the  girl  by  the  brook,  and  his 
brief  and  unfortunate  interview  with  her  father  on  the 
road. 

The  romance  charmed  Betty,  the  audacity  of  it  dazzled' 
her;  for,  a  woman,  she  perceived  more  clearly  than  Cle- 
ment the  gulf  between  the  town  and  the  county,  the  new 
and  the  old. 

And,  shrewdly,  in  her  own  mind  she  put  things  together. 
"Arthur  is  off  with  the  old  love,"  she  thought,  "and  on  with 
the  new."    He  had  changed  sides.     That  explained  many 
things.  So,  with  hardly  any  premises,  she  jumped  to  a  con- 
clusion so  nearly  correct  that  could  Arthur  have- 
read  her  mind,  he  would  have  winced  even  more 
than  he  did  under  the  keen  thrusts  of  her  satire. 

BUT  she  did  not  tell  Clement.  Her  suspicions 
were  not  founded  on  reason  and  they  would 
only  alarm  him,  and  he  was  gloomy  enough  as  it 
was.  Instead  she  cheered  him  and  bade  him  be 
patient.  Something  might  turn  up,  and  in  no  case 
could  much  be  done  until  the  Squire  was  well 
enough  to  leave  his  room. 

At  bottom  she  was  not  hopeful.  She  saw  arrayed 
between  Clement  and  his  love  a  host  of  difficul- 
ties, apart  from  Arthur's  machinations. 
The  pride  and  prejudice  of  class,  the  old' 
man's  obstinacy,  the  young  girl's  tim- 
idity, Josina's  wealth  —  these  were 
obstacles,  formidable  and  hard  to 
surmount.  And  Arthur  was  on  the 
spot  ready  to  raise  new  barriers,  should 
these  be  overcome. 


CHAPTER  XX 

'TpHE  money  for  Arthur's  share  in  the  bank  had  been 
A  paid  over,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  but  the  transac- 
tion had  not  gone  through  with  the  smoothness  which  he 
had  anticipated.  He  found  himself  up  against  a  thing 
which  he  had  not  taken  into  his  reckoning;  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  old  and  the  rich  are  apt  to  guard  the  secret 
of  their  wealth,  a  jealousy  in  the  Squire's  case  aggravated 
by  his  bhndness — for  to  be  Wind  is  to  be  suspicious.  Arthrr 
felt  the  check  and  was  forced  to  own,  with  some  alarm, 
that,  high  as  he  stood  in  favour, 
a  little  thing  might  upset  him. 
He  had  written  to  the  brokers, 
requesting  them  to  sell  sufficient 
India  Stock  to  bring  in  a  sum 
of  six  thousand  pounds.  They  re- 
plied that  they  could  not  carry 
out  the  order  unless  they  had  the 
particulars  of  the  Stock  and  of 
the  amount  standing  in  the 
Squire's  name  at  the  India  House. 
But  when  Arthur  took  the  letter 
to  the_  Squire's  room  and  read 
It  to  him,  the  outcome  surprised 
him.  The  old  man  sat  up  in  bed 
and  confounded  him  by  the  vig- 
our of  his  answer.  "Want  to  know 
how  much  I  hold?"  he  cried. 
"D — n  their  impudence!  Then 
they'll  not  know!  Want  to  look 
at  my  books  and  see  what  I'm 
worth?  What  next?  What  is  it 
to  them  what  I  hold?  You  bid 
'em  sell—"  beating  the  counter- 
pane with  his  stick— "You  bid 
'em  sell  two  thousand,  two  hund- 
red pounds— at  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  that's  near  the 
mark— and  be  hanged  to  them! 
That's  all  they've  got  to  do,  the 
impudent  puppies!  Do  you  write 
d'  you  hear,  and  tell  'em  to  do 
it!" 

Arthur  cursed  the  old  man's 
unreasonableness,  and  wondered 
what  he  was  to  do.  If  there  was 
going  to  be  all  this  difficulty 
about  the  particulars,  what  about 
the  certificates?  How  was  he  to 
get  them?  For  the  Squire  as  he 
sat  erect,  thrusting  forward  his 
bandaged  head,  and  clutching 
the  stick  which  lay  beside  him, 
seemed  almost  threatening.  He 
was  in  arms  in  defence  of  his 
moneybags  and  his  secrets  and 
his  nephew  saw  that  it  would 
take  a  bolder  man  than  himself 
to  cross  him. 

He  hesitated.  "I  am  afraid, 
sir,"  he  ventured  at  last,  "there's 
a  difficulty  here  that  I  had  not 
foreseen.    The    certificates!" 

"They  don't  want  the  certifi- 
cates—yet! Don't  they  say  so? 
Plain  as  a  pikestaff!" 

"Perhaps,  sir,"  doubtfully, 
"If  Welshes   have   got   them—" 

"Welshes  have  not  got  them!" 

Arthur  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  that.  At  last  in  a  tone  aa 
reasonable  as  he  could  compass- 
"I  am  afraid  the  difficulty  is,  sir," 
he  said,  "that  they  cannot  make 
out  a  transfer  until  they  have  the 

particulars;  which  I  fancy  we  can  only  get  from  the  certifi- 
cates." 

"Then  they  may  go  to  blazes!"  the  Squire  replied,  and 
he  lay  down  with  his  face  to  the  wall.  Not  he!  There 
might  be  officials  at  the  India  House  who  knew  this  or 
that,  and  Welshes  who  had  acted  for  him  in  making  one 
purchase  or  another  might  know  a  part.  But  to  no  living 
man  had  he  ever  entrusted  the  secret  of  his  fortune,  or  the 
result  of  those  long  years  of  stinting  and  sparing  and  sav- 
mg  that  had  cleared  the  mortgaged  estate,  and  had  been 
continued  becau.se  habit  was  strong  and  age  is  penurious. 
No,  to  no  man  living!  That  was  his  secret  while  the  breath 
was  in  him.  Afterwards— but  he  was  net  going  to  give  it 
up  yet. 

pRESKNTLY  he  bade  Arthur  go,  and  Arthur  went, 
troubled  in  his  mind  and  much  less  a.ssured  of  his 
position  than  he  had  been  an  hour  before.  He  thanked 
his  stars  that  he  had  not  given  way  to  the  temptation  to 
cut  loose  from  the  bank,  which  had  for  a  brief  hour  assail- 
ed him.  It  would  never  have  done,  he  saw  that  now. 
And  how  was  he  going  to  extract  his  money,  his  six  thou- 
sand, from  this  unreasonable  old  dotard  -for  so  he  styled 
him  in  his  wrath? 
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However,  the  riddle  solved  itself  before  many  hours  had 
passed.  The  Squire  attempted,  alone,  to  get  up,  but  col- 
lapsed by  the  bed,  and  Calamy,  hearing  the  crash,  rushed 
in,  and  helped  him  back. 

The  Squire  sighed,  and  turned  himself  to  the  wall,  per- 
haps to  hide  the  tear  that  helplessness  forced  from  old  eyes. 
He  could  not  be  sufficient  unto  himself  any  longer.  It 
was  a  sad  thought  but  apparently  he  made  up  his  mind  to  it 
for  twenty-four  hours  later,  when  .Jos  and  Arthur  were 
v/ith  him,  he  sent  the  girl  away.  When  she  had  gone  he 
sought  under  the  pillow  for  his  keys  and  after   hand'ing 
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w»B  dlent.     At  iaat,  "i>o  yon  wish  me  to  live  yoo  npT"  he  said  cruelly 

And  no  one 


Ay? 


them  for  a  time;  "Is  the  door  shut? 
here  but  you?     Are  you  sure?" 

"We  are  quite  alone,  sir." 

"No  one  within  hearing,  lad?" 

"Not  a  soul,  sir." 

"It's  not  that  I  distrust  the  wench,"  the  Squire  muttered. 
"She's  a  Griffin  and  a  good  girl,  agoofi  girl.  But  she's  a 
tongue  like  other  women."  By  this  time  he  had  found 
what  he  wanted,  and  holding  the  bunch  by  one  of  the  keys 
he  offered  it  to  Arthur.  "That's  the  key.  Now  you  listen  to 
me.  Go  down  to  the  dining-room,  and  don't  you  do  any- 
thing till  you've  locked  the  door  and  seen  there's  no  one  at 
the  windows.  The  panel,  right  side  of  the  fireplace— are  you 
minding  me?  Ay?  Welh,  pass  your  hand  down  the  moulding 
next  the  hearth  and  you'll  feel  a  crack  across  it,  and,  an 
inch  below,  another.  They're  so  small  you  as  good  as  can't 
see  them,  when  you  know  they're  there.  Twist  that  bit, 
top  part  to  the  right,  and  you'll  see  a  key-hole.  Turn  the 
key  and  pull,  and  the  panel  comes  open,  and  you'll  see  a 
cupboard  door  behind  it.  Same  key  unlocks  it.  Are  you 
minding  me?" 

"I  am,  sir.    I  quite  understand." 

"Well,  on  the  middle  shelf— you'll  see  a  box.    The  key 
to  that  box  is  the  next  on  the  bunch.    Open  it  and  you 


will  have  the  India  Stock  Certificates."  The  Squire 
sighed  and  for  a  moment  was  silent.  "There's  one  for  two 
thousand  two  hundred,  which  will  do  it.  Bring  it  here 
You  needn't,"  drily,  "go  routing  among  the  others,  once 
you've  found  it.  This  bag  of  money— I've  taken  out  what 
I  want— you  put  that  there  too— there's  four  hundred  in 
it.  Then  lock  up  all,  and  shp  the  moulding  into  place 
But  be  sure,  lad,  before  you  do  aught,  see  that  the  door 
is  locked." 

"I  will  be  careful.     I  quite  understand,  sir." 
"It's  not  that  I  distrust  Jos,"     the  Squire  repeated— 
as  if  he  defended  himself  against 
an  accusation,  "but  tell  a  secret 
to  a  woman,  and  you  tell  it  to  the 
parish." 
"Shall  I  do  it  now,  sir?" 
"Aye.     I  don't  know  rightly 
how  that  money  was  got  back, 
but   you   got    it,    and — " 

"Yes,  I  have  it,  sir."  This  was 
a  subject  Arthur  did  not  wish 
to  discuss. 

"Umph!  Well,  bring  back  the 
keys.  Don't  let  'em  out  of  your 
hands." 

A  RTHUR  went  downstairs. 
■^  *■  As  he  descended  the  shallow 
steps  he  smiled.  Men,  even  the 
sharpest  of  men,  were  easy  to 
manage  if  you  had  patience. 

Arthur  slipped  into  the  din- 
ing-room and,  locking  himself 
in,  looked  round  the  room. 
He  glanced  at  the  windows  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  unseen, 
then  he  stepped  to  the  hearth 
and  felt  for  and  found  the  bit 
of  moulding;  in  front  of  which, 
though  he  had  forgotten  to  men- 
tion it,  the  Squire  had  hung  an 
old  almanack.  Arthur  twisted 
the  upper  end  to  the  right,  uncov- 
ered the  key-hole,  and  within 
a  minute  had  the  inner  door  open. 
It  masked  a  cupboard,  con- 
trived in  the  thickness  of  the 
chimney-breast,  perhaps  at  the 
time  when  the  open  shaft  had 
been  closed  and  a  smaller  fire- 
place had  been  inserted.  Inside, 
two  shelves  formed  three  re- 
ceptacles. In  the  uppermost  were 
parcels  of  old  letters  and  papers 
secured  with  dusty  and  faded 
ribands,  and,  piled  at  random  one 
on  another,  the  relics  of  the 
love-letters— or  law-letters — of 
past  generations.  In  the  lowest 
compartment  were  bigger  bund- 
les secured  with  straps,  which 
Arthur  judged  to  contain  leases 
and  the  farm  agreements,  and 
the  like.  Some  were  of  late  date — 
he  took  up  one  or  two  bundles 
and  looked  at  the  endorsements 
—none  of.  them  appeared  to 
be  very  old. 

The  middle  shelf  displayed  a 
row  of  old  ledgers  and  farm 
books,  and  standing  alone  be- 
fore them  a  small  iron  box.  It 
was  with  this  no  doubt  that  his 
business  lay  and  he  tried  his 
key  in  it.  It  fitted.  He  opened 
the  box. 
It  contained  three  certificates  and,  though  he  had  been 
bidden  not  to  rout  among  them,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  as- 
certain— for  he  would  probably  have  to  inform  the  brokers 
— what  was  the  total  of  the  Squire's  holding.  They  all 
three  represented  India  Stock  and  Arthur's  eyes  glis- 
tened as  he  noted  the  amount  and  figured  up  the  value  in 
his  mind.  One,  as  the  Squire  had  said,  was  for  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred,  the  other  two  were  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  each.  Arthur  calculated  that  at  the  price  of 
the  day  they  were  worth  little  short  of  twenty  thousand 
pound.  He  withdrew  the  smaller  certificate  and,  locking 
the  box,  he  laid  the  bag  of  money  beside  it.  He  had  done 
his  errand,  but  as  he  went  about  to  close  the  cupboard- 
door  he  paused.  He  had  seen  old  letters,  and  modern 
agreements  and  the  like.  But  no  old  deeds.  Where  did  the 
Squire  keep  the  title  deeds  of  Garth?  They  were  not  here 
At  Welshes?     Perhaps. 

A  RTHUR  glanced  at  the  other  side  of  liic  nrcpun c. 
-^*-  There,  precisely  corresponding  with  the  almanack 
which  he  had  removed,  hung  an  old-fashioned  silver  sconce 
with  a  flat  back  serving  for  a  reflector.  A  pair  of  snuffei-s 
flanked  the  candle-holder  on  one  side,  an  extinguisher  on 
Continued  on  page  51 
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British  Labor  Ready  to  Rule 

Labor  Party  Leader  Expects  Big  Things  at  the  Next  Election. 

RT.  HON.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  M.  P. 


A  S  AN  effectively  organized  political 
jl\  party  the  real  strength  and  influence 
of  the  British  Labor  party  have  yet  to  be 
ascertained,  "and,  whenever  the  next 
general  election  comes,  or  whatever  may 
be  its  effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  pol- 
itical parties,  it  will  certainly  find  the 
Labor  party  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle," 
writes  Arthur  Henderson  in  The  Contemn 
porary  Review.  The  very  nature  of  the 
attacks  upon  the  party,  he  continues,  show 
clearly  that  it  already  possesses  a  measure 
of  political  power  that  has  excited  the 
envy  and  fear  of  other  parties. 

Mr.  Henderson  claims  that  the  Labor 
party  will  have  this  time  its  first  real 
opportunity  to  prove  its  strength.  In  the 
previous  four  elections  in  which  it  took  a 
prominent  place  in  the  struggle,  circum- 
stances, he  says,  were  so  contrived  by 
Lloyd  George  that  a  genuine  consultation 
of  the  people's  wishes  was  impossible. 
This  time,  however,  things  will  be  differ- 
ent, and  Labor's  challenge,  over  the  whole 
field  of  public  policy,  will  have  to  be  faced. 
The  party  is  preparing  to  hit  the  Coalition 
government  hard  in  its  vulnerable  places, 
which  Mr.  Henderson  declares  are  many 
and  conspicuous. 

Weaknesses  in  the  regime  of  the  Coali- 
tion government  he  instances  as  "its 
wrongdoing  in  Ireland,"  its  reversal  of  its 
policy  toward  Russia,  "after  squandering 
a  hundred  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  re- 
actionary adventurers  to  overthrow  the 
Soviet  government,"  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  Ver- 
sailles conference  and  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Henderson  states, 
Labor  will  offer  a  constructive  interna- 
tional policy  which  differs  fundamentally 
from  that  of  the  prime  minister.  British 
Labor  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  system  of 
entangling  military  alliances  and  diplo- 
matic agreements.  Mr.  Henderson  con- 
tends that  the  pact  with  France  is  "wholly 
wrong  in  principle  and  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce evil  effects,"  because  it  marks  a  return 
to  the  old  balance  of  power  theory,  and 
"is  thoroughly  out  of  accord  even  with  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  Washington  con- 
ference, approved  by  the  Government 
itself."  The  Labor  party's  policy  is  one  of 
international  co-operation,  with  disarma- 
ment as  its  goal,  and  the  organ  of  such  co- 
operation, Mr.  Henderson  maintains,  is  the 
League  of  Nations.  There  is  no  hope  of 
arriving  at  an  international  agreement  for 
the  progressive  disarmament  of  the 
nations  by  any  other  method,  in  his  opinion. 
He  asserts  that  he  is  "personally  convinced 
that  if  the  pact  with  France  is  sanctioned 
by  public  opinion,  we  shall  find  we  have 
taken  the  first  step  on  the  path  that  leads 
to  another  war."  The  European  nations 
would  begin  to  gather  in  two  armed  camps, 
the  mad  race  of  competitive  armaments 
would  begin  all  over  again,  with  the 
mad  horror  of  compulsory  military  service 
for  Britain. 

Labor  believes  that  the  establishment  of 
stable  international  order  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  urgent  necessity  of  the 
moment,  while  in  home  affairs  the  party 
nsists  that  the  prevailing   unemployment 


is  largely  the  result   of  the   Government's 
foreign  policy. 

On  the  matter  of  finance,  Mr.  Henderson 
voices  Labor's  views  as  follows:  "The 
nation  must  make  ends  meet.    But  Labor 


is^unalterably  opposed  to  any  reduction  in 
expenditure  upon  vital  national  services 
such  as  education  and  public  health.  We 
shall  put  forward  in  the  election  our  own 
suggestions  for  constructive  economies, 
but  starving  the  public  services  will  not 
be  among  them." 

"The  Labor  party  does  not  believe  in 
dictatorships,"  he  concludes.  "It  be- 
lieves in  Democracy;  it  trusts  the  people 
and  it  aims  at  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people." 


How  Can  I  Make  a  Million  ? 

This  fVas  Startling  Query  Raw  Youth  Asked  Money  Magnates 

Half  Century  Ago. 

ARTHUR  BRIGGS  FARQUHAR 


MOST  young  men  of  ambition  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  recipe  for  becom- 
ing a  millionaire,  if  such  a  recipe  really 
does  exist.  But  few  of  them  would  have 
the  courage  to  interview  millionaires, 
utterly  strangers  to  them,  and  ask  how  to 
go  about  it.  Yet  that  was  exactly  what 
Arthur  Briggs  Farquhar,  in  an  article  in 
McCTMre'.s,  tells  us  he  did  at  the  very  out- 
set of  his  career.  He  was  twenty  years  of 
age  when  he  made  that  journey  to  New 
York  and  had  his  name  and  fortune  to 
make.  Mr.  Farquhar  is  now  widely  known 
as  a  manufacturer  and  political  economist 
of  York,  Penn.,  and  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  student  of  and  speaker  on  bank- 
ing, political  economy  and  social  subjects. 
He  has  been  a  leading  figure  in  public 
affairs  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  though 
he  is  now  eighty  years  of  age,  he  claims 
that  he  retains  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  a 
man  who  is  under  forty.  It  is  one's  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  that  makes  age, 
he  insists,  and  he  believes  that  by  sheer 
attitude  of  mind  he  will  remain  young  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

"How  can  I  make  a  million  dollars?" 
That  was  the  abrupt  question  with  which 
he  bombarded  one  big  financier  after 
another  when  he  reached  New  York  a 
raw,  country  lad.  He  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  admittance  to  the  offices  of  some 
of  the  captains  of  industry;  but  the  strik- 
ing feature  of  it  all  was  that  none  of 
the  great  men  refused  to  talk  to  him  and 


that  everyone  of  them  replied,  to  him  in 
serious  and  thoughtful  vein. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  millionaires 
Mr.  Farquhar  interviewed  stresses  hon- 
esty and  punctuality  as  great  requisites 
for  the  man  who  aims  to  make  money. 
They  had  no  short  cuts  to  suggest,  and,  cur- 
iously enough,  they  made  no  references  to 
technical  or  other  proficiency.  They 
were  concerned  only  with  fundamentals. 
"I  gathered  from  them,"  Mr.  Farquhar 
writes,  "that  if  one  were  scrupulously 
honest,  industrious  and  economical,  then 
the  other  business  qualities  came  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course — but  without  the 
fundamentals  nothing  else  mattered.  In  a 
word,  they  confirmed  in  me  the  lines  that 
had  been  given  to  me  in  childhood  founded 
on  the  text  that  'God  is  not  mocked' — 
that  is,  that  you  cannot  trifle  with  Nat- 
ure's laws.  And,  after  all,  that  is  about 
the  only  recipe  for  success  in  business  that 
exists.  Having  known  many  of  the  larger 
business  men  of  the  country  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  I  do  not  recall  one  who 
achieved  any  measure  of  permanent  suc- 
cess who  did  not  have  these  fundamental 
qualities." 

Another  discovery  which  he  made  and 
which  he  says  still  holds  good  is  that  the 
really  great  men  of  the  country  rarely 
have  ostentatious  offices,  and  none  go  in 
for  extravagance  of  dress.  George  S. 
Coe,  who  was  then  the  youngest  bank 
executive  in  New  York  and  later  became 
president     of    the     American     Exchange 
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Bank,  advised  young  Farquhar  as  follows  :- 
"Take  care  of  your  character.  Never 
break  a  promise,  and  give  value  for  what 
you  get.  Avoid  speculation."  An  old 
man  in  the  bank,  who  he  afterwards  learn- 
ed was  Hamilton  Fish,  put  the  advice  this 
way:  "If  you  never  break  a  promise,  if 
you  always  pay  the  money  you  owe  exactly 
on  the  day  it  is  due,  nobody  will  know 
but  what  you  are  worth  a  billion.  And 
you  would  be  just  as  good  a  risk  as  a  man 
worth  a  billion,  for  all  that  he  could  do 
would  be  to  pay  on  the  due  date." 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  millionaire 
publisher  and  founder  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  listened  to  young  Farquhar's 
,  question,  "How  can  I  make  a  million 
dollars?"  and  instead  of  replying  immed- 
iately told  Farquhar  he  looked  hungry. 
Farquhar  admitted  he  hadn't  had  break- 
fast, whereat  Bennett  ordered  him  to  go  and 
eat.  "Whenever  you  see  anyone,"  he 
went  on,  "you  ought  to  be  at  your  best. 
You  cannot  be  at  your  best  if  you  are 
hungry.  Go  out  and  get  your  breakfast, 
and  then  come  back  and  we  shall  have  a 
talk." 

When  Farquhar  returned  Bennett  said: 
"The  really  important  thing  for  you  to 
know  as  a  young  man  is  that  you  must 
bank  up  a  health  account.  Look  at  me, 
I  am  never  sick.  I  never  take  a  vacation. 
I  am  here  at  the  office  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  sometimes  late  at  night.  But  I 
always  try  to  be  in  bed  early  enough  to 
get  a  good  night's  sleep.  If  you  get  plenty 
of  sleep  and  be  careful  of  your  diet  you 
will  never  be  sick." 

William  B.  Astor  told  Farquhar  there 
was  no  joy  in  being  wealthy.  "I  do  not 
have  any  fun,"  he  said.  "I  am  too  much 
afraid  that  people  will  cheat  me,  and,  in- 
spite  of  everything,  they  do  cheat  me." 

A.  T.  Stewart,  another  millionaire,  told 
him  money  was  made  by  saving — saving 
and  investing.  "You  get  your  profit 
out  of  the  leaks  you  stop,"  he  added.  The 
place  to  invest  saved  money  was  in  one's 
own  business.  Stewart  admitted  that  in 
engaging  assistants  or  men  for  important 
places  he  gave  preference  to  men  who  had 
been  in  business  for  themselves  and  failed 
but  he  first  made  certain  that  their  failures^ 
had  been  due  entirely  to  inability  to  look 
after  their  own  affairs.  "The  mere  fact 
that  they  start  in  business  for  themselves 
shows  that  they  have  initiative  and  am- 
bition, which  are  very  valuable  qualities," 
he  explained.  "The  fact  that  they  fail 
on  their  own  account  shows  them  that 
they  are  not  competent  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  and  that  their  best  interest  lies 
in  casting  their  lot  with  those  who  know- 
more  about  business  than  they  do  and  who 
have  the  advantage  of  both  skill  and  capital. 
This  insures  loyalty." 

Those  business  men  of  fifty  years  ago,. 
Mr.  Farquhar  remarks,  were  executives 
who  worked  early  and  late  at  their  offices 
and  insisted  on  personally  supervising 
every  department  of  their  business.  He- 
says  he  cannot  help  comparing  them  with 
Andrew  Carnegie  whom  he  met  twenty- 
five  years  later.  Farquhar  had  told  Car- 
negie of  his  practice  of  reaching  his  office 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  whereat  the  steel 
magnate  exclaimed:  "You  must  be  a 
lazy  man  if  it  takes  you  ten  hours  to  do  a 
day's  work.  What  I  do,"  he  said,  "is  to 
get  good  men  and  I  never  give  them  orders. 
My  directions  seldom  go  beyond  suggest- 
ions. Here  in  the  morning  I  get  reports 
from  them.  Within  an  hour  I  have  dis- 
posed of  everything,  sent  out  all  my  sug- 
gestions, the  day's  work  is  done,  and  I  am 
ready  to  go  out  and  enjoy  myself." 
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GENERAL  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in  his 
latest  book— "The  Soul  and  Body 
of  an  Army" — states  that  an  Army 
is  to  a  nation  what  a  "life-preserver"  is  to 
a  citizen.  In  these  modern  days,  however, 
the  "anti-thug"  "life  preserver"  is  almost 
unknown,  and  "efficient  police  force" 
would  have  probably  more  appeal  to  the 
general  reader — though  perhaps  the  ex- 
pression is  used  intentionally  in  view 
of  the  little  interest  which  the  average 
English-speaking  citizen  takes  in  his  or 
her  country's  Army — except  during  war 
time. 

The  present  Chief  of  the  Canadian 
General  Staff  has  on  several  public  occas- 
ions referred  to  himself  as  Canada's  chief 
insurance  agent.  The  idea  conveyed  by 
the  words  of  these  two  distinguished  sol- 
diers is  the  same,  and  it  is  obvious.  All 
post-war  tendencies  are  to  cut  down  arma- 
ments and  the  expenses  of  a  nation's 
land  forces,  (the  navy  question  is  not  con- 
sidered at  all  in  this  article);  but  just  as 
economy  in  one's  police  force  may  be  car- 
ried too  far,  so  there  is  a  limit  to  a  nation's 
armed  forces  below  which  it  is  unwise  to  go 
— not  only  in  numbers  but  in  quality. 
The  best  of  anything  is  always  the  most 
economical  and  therefore  a  country  for 
its  military  expenditure  should  have  in 
return  the  best  organizaton,  the  best  train- 
ing, the  best  brains  and  the  greatest  effic- 
iency. Quality  should  be  considered 
rather  than  quantity,  for  at  no  time  more 
than  at  the  present  are  education  and 
science  more  the  main  essentials  for  the 
effective  utilization  of  one's  armed  forces. 

Haldane's    Great    Service 

THE  discussion  on  organization,  in 
which  the  General  "strips  the  tinsel 
off  it  before  settling  down  to  weigh  its 
real  merit  and  place  in  an  Army,"  is 
excellent  reading — as  indeed  is  the  whole 
book.  He  puts  Lord  Haldane  in  the  first 
place  as  a  real  organizing  War  Minister, 
who  "saved  England,"  he  says,  "though 
himself  he  could  not  save,  by  his  philoso- 
phical and  organizing  instincts." 

Prior  to  Haldane  entering  the  War 
Office — and  he  likens  his  advent  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis— the  British 
Army's  organization  into  suitable  units 
of  all  arms  had  been  practically  nil.  To 
South  Africa  in  1899  there  went  only  one 
Infantry  Brigade  organized  exactly  as  it 
had  been  during  the  previous  year.  Per- 
sonnel and  material  there  were  in  plenty 
and  from  them  the  higher  organizations, 
including  their  commanders  and  staffs, 
were  extemporized  and  sent  to  "face  the 
fiddlers"  in  the  person  of  Brother  Boer. 
It  says  much  for  the  adaptability  of  the 
nation  and  its  traditional  powers  of  impro- 
vization  and  "stick-at-it-ness"  that  these 
became  coherent  wholes  within  a  few  weeks 
of  taking  the  field.  But  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent in  1914.  The  organization  of  all 
the  arms  and  services  which  go  to  form 
what  has  come  to  be  the  unit  par  excellence 
(i.e.  the  Division)  had  been  completed: 
no  bones  weie  made  about  the  fact  that 
there  was  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  Ex- 
peditionary Force  of  six  Divisions — num- 
bering 120,000  men,  prepared  to  take  its 
place  in  the  field  anywhere,  highly  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  work  as  a  whole 
under  the  commanders  and  staffs  with 
whom  it  had  trained. 

All  this  General  Hamilton  attributes 
to  Haldane,  who,  as  he  puts  it,  "did  it 
off  his  own  bat,"  as  also  he  reorganized 
that  chaotic  mass  of  magnificent  mater- 
ial—the county  Militia,  the  Yeomanry, 
and  Volunteer  forces — into  Special  Re- 
serve (for  first  line  reinforcements), 
and  the  new  Territorial  Force  of  fourteen 
fully-organized  Divisions  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  batteries  of  artillerj-  besides 
creating  administrative  machinery  in 
the  form  of  County  Associations  for  sup- 
plying the  latter  with  reserves  and  recruits. 
Here,  General  Hamilton  points  out,  was 
the  machinery  which,  had  it  been  used  for 
raising  the  "New  Armies,"  would  have 
simplified  the  process  and  saved  many 
errors.  As  it  had  been  the  work  of  these 
County  Associations  to  clothe,  feed  and 
keep  troops,  they  could  have  raised  and 
organized  "duplicates,  triplicates  and  quad- 
ruplicates of  their  original  quotas  of 
Territorial  troops  without  too  much  fric- 
tion or  effort."  May  not  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  non-utilization  of  the 
existing  organization  of  Militia  Divisions 
in  Cp.nada  in  19147  But  one  lives  and 
Ipams    by  experience. 

Sir  Ian  is  an  advocate  of  voluntary 
service  before  everything,  but  he  makes  a 
plea  for  the  peace-time  organization,  not 
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only  of  whatever  small  permanent  or 
non-permanent  force  the  country  may 
have  but  for  the  registration  of  all  its 
manhood  "as  waiting  men  not  necessarily 
drilled  or  trained  or  in  any  way  touched  by 
their  military  obligations,  but  simply 
pledged  and  organized,  on  paper,  to  stand 
by  ready  to  fill  up  the  depots  of  every 
class  of  unit."  Here  is  a  proposal  wor- 
thy of  the  consideration  of  our  authorities. 
Every  sane,  able-bodied  man  is  willing  to 
step  forward  when  his  country  calls  for 
him  and  under  a  system  of  registration 
each  would  have  his  allotted  place  and 
unit  when  the  emergency  arose,  and 
there  would  be  a  truly  economic  distribu- 
tion of  personnel  to  the  job  for  which  each 
one's  civilian  occupation  best  suited  him. 

What   Discipline   Means 

IN  SIR  lAN'S  discussion  of  discipline  he 
contrasts  what  this  term  stands  for 
in  the  French,  British  and  German  mili- 
tary forces,  and  compares  the  discipline 
which  enabled  wars  to  be  won  during  the 
nineteenth  century  with  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  discipline  and  what  it  means 
and  does  in  our  Services  now.  His 
long  and  varied  experiences  all  over  the 
world,  with  troops  from  each  and  every 
portion  of  the  Empire,  enables  him  to  give 
illuminating  examples  of  what  the  kindly 
British  discipline  can  do  and  did  do, 
citing  as  illustrations  incidents  from  the  var- 
ious expeditions  in  which  he  took  part. 
One  from  Egypt  is  particularly  interesting: 

"In  the  autumn  of  1884  my  company 
took  their  seats  in  eleven  small  row-boats 
to  struggle  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Nile, 
and  save  Charles  Gordon;  a  vague  and 
typically  British  adventure- — just  like  a 
fairy  tale.  We  carried  with  us  food  for 
110  days;  white  lead,  tacks,  sheet  tin  and 
tow  were  stowed  for  repairs;  200  rounds 
per  rifle  were  in  reserve.  Our  feelings 
were  nearly  as  possible  those  of  a  party  of 
Boy  Scouts  dressed  up  like  Red  Indians 
and  let  loose  in  a  flotilla  of  canoes.  Each 
boat  of  eight  rowers,  a  poleman  and  a 
coxswain  was — and  had  to  be — a  self- 
supporting,  independent  unit.  At  the 
best,  the  company  got  together  about 
once  in  ten  days,  when  the  negotiation  of 
a  cataract  called  for  combined  effort  on  the 
drag  ropes  or  for  a  portage  of  stores.  If 
a  boat  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  rendezvous,  the  captain  had  to  unload 
his  own  boat  and,  thus  lightened,  row  back 
down  the  river  to  find  the  late  duck  and 
help  it  along. 

"The  tale  has  the  ring  of  a  glorious  adven- 
ture, and  so  it  was,  only,  at  the  time,  in- 
cessant toil;  much  of  it  waist-deep  in  water, 
bad  food,  broken  nights,  the  lack  of  any 
drink  but  sand  and  water;  the  resultant 
scurvy,  all  these  wore  health  and  nerves 
to  fiddle-strings.  Never  in  their  whole 
lives  had  the  men  worked  so  hard.  The 
very  thought  of  the  work  would  make  a 
Labor  Union  strike!  Yet,  there  was  no 
crime,  no  stinting  of  effort,  no  grumbling; 
no,  not  even  if  after  spending  two  days 
struggling  inch  by  inch  painfully  up  a 
cataract  boats  had  to  be  sent  flying  down 
again  to  the  rescue  of  wrecked  companions. 

PART  of  the  preserves  loaded  into  each 
boat  were  taboo;  delicacies,  not  to  be 
looked  at,  much  less  touched,  until  we  got 
into  the  zone  of  the  actual  fighting.  Aus- 
tralian boiled  mutton,  cheese,  jam  and 
such-like  wonderful  baits  to  a  poor  man 
with  a  sweet  tooth:  cases,  also,  labelled 
hospital  comforts,  which  contained — it 
was  an  open  secret — two  bottles  of 
wine.  All  these  were  forbidden  fruit, 
although  we  had  to  handle  them  contin- 
ually, but  we  were  encouraged  in  contin- 
ence by  an  order  emanating  from  Head- 
quarters to  say  that  when  wp  got  to  Korti 
we  should  get  these  good  things  as  our  re- 
gular rations. 

"Hearing  that,  in  some  nasee,  iBolated 
boat's  crews  belonging  to  another  regiment 
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had  prematurely  sampled  their  consign- 
ments, I  thought  it  well  to  fall  the  company 
in  along  the  bank  and  say  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  them.  I  pitched  it  in  as  strong  as 
I  could,  saying  the  port  wine  was  meant  to 
save  the  lives  of  wounded  comrades  and 
it  might  save  their  own  lives;  also,  that  if 
we  were  so  wicked  as  to  eat  the  boiled 
mutton  now  we  could  not  eat  it  afterwards, 
in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  when  we  should 
want  it  much  more. 

"After  I  had  done,  an  old  soldier  named 
Cameron  asked  the  Colour-Sergeant  to 
bring  him  up  as  he  had  something  to  say. 
What  he  said  to  me  was,  'Some  of  us  would 
like  you  to  know.  Sir,  that  though  we  mean 
to  obey  the  order,  we  have  served  too  long 
to  believe  that  that  jam  or  cheese  will  ever 
come  the  way  of  our  bellies.'  Nothing  I 
could  say  would  persuade  him  that  the 
Guards  and  the  cavalry  would  not  get 
hold  of  it,  but,  in  fact,  not  a  pot  of  jam 
or  an  ounce  of  cheese  was  short  when,  on 
arriving  at  last  at  Korti,  we  were  ordered 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  cavalry  and  Guards 
and  were  duly  filled  up  again  with  the 
weary  stuff  from  Chicago  and  the  weevily 
biscuit.  Once  again  the  aristos  and  that 
old,  cold  shade  of  the  Peninsular  war! 

"Now  what  was  the  force  which  kept  the 
half-starved  men  of  the  Gordons  going 
dry  for  weeks,  whilst  the  port  wine  gurgled 
at  their  feet? 

"Reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
for  they  did  not  believe  the  order,  saying 
they  were  bringing  up  the  stuff  for  them- 
selves. Fear  may  be  set  aside  at  once 
Punishment  was  impossible,  and  they  knew 
it.  An  exhausted,  underfed  soldier  could 
not  be  set  by  his  captain  to  tramp  up  and 
down  the  bank  in  heavy  marching  order 
through  the  night  watches  when  that  same 
captain  wanted  to  squeeze  every  ounce  of 
energy  out  of  that  same  soldier  next  day, 
starting  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn. 
At  the  most  an  entry  might  be  made  on 
the  man's  defaulter  sheet,  and  who  cares 
about  a  black  mark  on  the  paper  when  a 
battle  is  coming  along  which  will  square 
all   accounts  for  ever? 

"The  ordinary  disciplinary  apparatus 
had  disappeared.  No  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel: no  Adjutant:  no  Sergeant-Major. 
A  single  boat  was  often  separated  for  days 
and  nights  from  the  others,  and  might  be 
in  charge  of  a  Corporal.  As  for  duty  or 
patriotism,  there  was  small  scope  for  these 
high  motives  in  a  punitive  expedition  so 
remote  in  every  sense  from  home  and  home 
interests.  The  imagination  of  the  junior 
officers  and  of  the  rank  and  file  had  not 
yet  been  in  any  sense  touched  by  the  idea 
of  Gordon  or  of  his  peril.  The  thought 
that  the  British  Cabinet  had  elaborately 
worked  out  this  stupendous  campaign  so 
that  every  one  should  just  be  too  late  had 
not  dared  present  itself  to  our  humble  and 
somewhat  trusting  minds. 

"Yet  'D'  Company  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  worked  feverishly— crime-' 
lessly — incessantly.  The  worst  characters 
worked  hardest  and  gave  least  trouble  be- 
cause they  had  most  character,  but  all 
played  up.  Had  every  soldier  been  going 
to  his  bridal  he  could  not  have  been  in  a 
greater  hurry  than  he  now  appeared  to  be 
to  exchange  his  bullets  with  the  spear- 
thrusts  of  swarms  of  exceedingly  nastyfana- 
tics.  By  what  pull — by  the  use  of  what 
leverage — did  the  captain  obtain  so  much 
for  so  little? 

"By  working  upon  the  men's  esprit  de 
corps,  upon  their  religion- — the  honour  of 
the  Regiment." 

ANOTHER  extract  is  perhaps  also 
well  worth  quoting: 
"My  second  example  is  chosen  on  a 
vice  rema  principle  from  Elandslaagte. 
At  that  engagement  the  Boers  were  pinned 
down  to  their  position  by  a  frontal  at- 
tack which  was  not  pressed  home  whilst 
the  main  attack  was  thrown  by  a  wide 
encircling  march  against  their  left  flank. 
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After  taking  the  frontal  attack  to  its 
ground,  the  Infantry  Commander  and  his 
staff  ran  across  and  cut  into  the  track  of  the 
flank  attack.  Coming  to  a  wire  fence 
about  300  yards  from  the  fight  then  rag- 
ing with  extreme  violence,  he  was  painfully 
Impressed  by  the  long  lines  of  dead  and 
wounded  who  lay  on  either  side  of  this 
obstacle. 

"Close  by  him,  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who  had 
been  severely  wounded,  was  struggling  to 
rejoin  his  battalion  whilst  a  hospital 
orderly  was  endeavoring  to  keep  him  back. 
As  the  Infantry  Commander  and  his 
staff  paused  to  take  in  this  sad  scene,  and 
just  as  Captain  Ronnie  Brooke,  his  A.D.C., 
was  pointing  out  that  the  heavy  loss  must 
have  been  due  to  the  exact  range  of  the 
wire  fence  being  known  to  the  enemy — 
suddenly,  one  of  these  corpses,  that  of  a 
sergeant,  started  to  its  feet  and  began  to 
run  towards  the  firing  line.  Another  rose 
also,  dashed  forward  some  twenty  yards 
desperately  and  again  threw  itself  flat 
upon  the  ground.  The  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. Two-thirds  of  these  men  were 
shamming  dead.  In  a  couple  of  minutes 
they  were  running  as  fast  as  their  legs 
would  carry  them  into  the  thick  of  the 
bullets.  More  were  picked  up  on  the  way 
and  so  the  Commander  got  to  close  quar- 
ters with  something  like  a  hundred  rifles, 
not  at  his  back  but  in  front  of  him.  Once 
fairly  plunged  into  the  m§lfee  these  lads 
— who  had  merely  been  stunned — par- 
alysed— by  their  first  introduction  to  the 
Mauser  buUet^fought  as  well  as  anybody 
else.  Had  our  soldiers  been  Boers,  i.e.. 
undisciplined  men,  not  one  of  them  would 
have  moved — why  should  they? — and  a 
touch-and-go  affair  would  have  ended  in 
'go'." 

So  far  this  article  has  dealt  only  with 
those  activities  which  belong  to.  the  Ad- 
jutant-General's department — Organiza- 
tion, Administration  and  Discipline.  To 
the  General  Staff  Branch  of  the  Staff 
belongs  training  which  prepared  the  indivi- 
dual soldier,  the  unit,  and  regimental 
officer,  the  staff  and  commander  alike,  to 
play  their  several  parts  with  credit  to  the 
nation  and  to  themselves;  and  though  the 
General  states  that  most  of  his  army  life 
was  spent  at  tactics  and  training  he 
expresses  himself  as  of  opinion  that  he 
accomplished  more  for  the  well-being  of 
the  army  through  the  medium  of  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  during  the  time  be  was 
Adjutant- General,  and  associated  with 
Lord  Haldane.  This  may  be  so,  but  the 
writer  can  never  forget  the  tactical  in- 
spiration he  and  others  received — last 
century,  alas — from  this  kindly,  court- 
eous, and  cultivated  soldier  whose  latest 
book  is  the  cause  for  these  remarks. 
Nothing  is  conducive  to  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  relative  values  of  organiza- 
tion, training  and  numbers  as  an  histori- 
cal consideration  of  past  events,  and  Sir 
Ian  draws  freely  from  his  store  of  classical 
and  historical  knowledge  in  dealing  with 
these  subjects  in  a  manner  as  delightful 
and  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive. 
Indeed  so  much  so  that  the  temptation  to 
quote  is  irresistible. 

LET  the  reader,  even  though  Sir  lan's 
book  should  not  fall  into  his  hands, 
mark  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  travelled 
all  over  the  Empire  in  the  interests  of 
Imperial  Defence,  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing references  to  future  poHcy  and  re- 
construction. After  comparing  the  use- 
fulness of  large  and  small  committees 
he  applies  his  conclusions  to  the  Cabinet 
and  suggests  that  a  sufficiency  of  ministers 
would  be — in  addition  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Leader  of  that  House  to  which 
the  former  may  not  belong — those  for 
Finance,  Defence,  Home  Affairs,  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Dominions,  the  Dependencies; 
and  in  support  of  a  plea  for  one  Minister 
for  Defence  he  says, — 

"The  crying  need  of  the  moment  is 
that  the  three  fighting  Services  of  the 
Empire  should  be  placed  under  one  De- 
fence Minister,  who  will  dominate  and 
co-ordinate  Sea,  Air  and  Land  and 
all  that  therein  fight.  He  alone  should 
have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  the 
elements  he  controls  must  be  admin- 
istered by  Under-Secretaries  of  State. 
The  defence  of  our  Empire  is  surely 
a  matter  which  must  imply  co-ordin- 
ation between  the  Commonwealth— 
the  Dominions,  the  Dependencies  and 
the  Motheriand;  and,  unless  that 
Mother  makes  a  start  by  co-ordinat- 
ing her  own  defence  services,  how 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  she 
Coniinved  on  pane  Si 
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AFTER  MORE  than  two  hundred 
years  of  obloquy,  Captain  Kidd,  the 
terror  of  very  young  youth,  the  idol  of 
growing  boys,  has  stepped  out  as  a  mis- 
judged gentleman,  who  suffered  persecu- 
tion and  death  because  of  his  upright 
character. 

Despite  the  wide  series  of  romances 
that  paint  him  as  a  bloodthirsty  pirate, 
a  view  even  held  by  no  less  a  historian 
than  Lord  Macauley,  it  seems  that  there 
are  definite  grounds  for  believing  that  all 
this  tradition  of  crime  and  violence  and 
hidden  treasure  has  been  manufactured 
out  of  whole  cloth.  Joseph  B.  Gilder 
writing  in  the  New  York  Outlook  con- 
tends that  "almost  all  literature — 
whether  history,  legend,  fiction,  or  verse- 
is  a  ti.isue  of  falsehoods  in  so  far  as  it 
touches  upon  Kidd's  character  and  career. 
For  he  was  not  only  not  a  pirate,  but  he 
never  buried  so  much  as  a  dollar's  worth 
of  treasure.  And  as  for  Gardiner's 
Island,  where  the  bulk  of  his  fabulous 
fortune  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
hidden,  he  never  "once  set  foot  upon  its 
storied  shores. 

"A  master  mariner  of  unblemished 
reputation,  duly  commissioned  to  cruise 
against  and  capture  French  merchant- 
men and  pirate  ships  of  all  nationalities, 
Captain  Kidd  did  his  best,  in  extremely 
trying  circumstances,  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  from  the  British  Government. 
He  had  the  personal  backing  of  the  King 
of  England  and  the  chief  members  of  his 
official  household.  They  were,  in  fact, 
his  partners;  for  the  undertaking,  though 
launched  in  part  under  the  seal  of  the 
Admiralty  and  in  part  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  was  really  a  private  one, 
all  the  partners  save  his  Majesty,  and 
possibly  Lord  Bellomont,  risking  good 
money  in  it  in  the  hope  of  handsome 
returns.  The  King  himself,  though  he 
failed  to  keep  his  promise  to  invest, 
arranged  none  the  less  that  he  should  have 
one-tenth  of  the  profits. 

"This  was  more  than  the  Commander 
himself  was  to  receive,  though  he  was  to 
bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  His 
investment,  moreover,  was  £600;  and  he 
was  put  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  £20,000 
to  be  faithful  to  his  trust.  Livingston 
invested  the  same  amount  as  Kidd;  and 
he  too  was  bonded,  though  for  only  half  as 
much  as  his  protege. 

"Kidd  asked  for  a  man-of-war  and  150 
trusty  fighting  men;  but  none  could  be 
spared  from  the  war  with  France,  and  so 
the  Adventure  Galley  was  built  for  him 
and  a  crew  of  civilians  picked  for  her  with 
the  utmost  care.  Early  in  the  year  1696 
the  vessel  dropped  down  the  Thames  to 
the  Nore;  and  there  a  pressgang  boarded 
her  and  took  off  nearly  all  of  her  hand- 
picked  men,  to  replenish  the  personnel  of 
his  Majesty's  fleet!  By  heroic  efforts 
Kidd  in  a  few  weeks  succeeded  in  scraping 
together  a  handful  of  men  to  replace' 
the  larger  force  that  had  been  'pressed;' 
but  the  material  was  of  inferior  quality 
and  the  number  far  below  what  was  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  voyage.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  cross  the  sea  to  New 
York,  there  to'  refill  the  vacancies  in  his 
crew. 

"This  accomplished.  Captain  Kidd 
sailed  by  way  of  the  Madeiras  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  island  of 
Madagascar — a  favorite  rendezvous  of 
the  banditti  of  the  seas;  but  when  he 
arrived  there,  a  year  after  his  departure 
from  England,  the  pirates  were  away, 
plying  their  lucrative  trade  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean." 

Pursuing  them  thither,  as  Mr.  Gilder 
relates,  he  was  faced  with  a  series  of 
difficulties,  and  misadventures  that  gave 
the  excuse  for  his  persecution.  The  East 
India  Company,  on  what  evidence  is  not 
known,  charged  that  he  had  taken  by 
piracy  a  vessel  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  company.  Without  waiting  for  word 
from  Captain  Kidd  he  was  at  once  brand- 
ed an  arch  pirate. 

Meanwhile  his  crew,  disgusted '  by 
their  commander's  refusal  to  turn  pirate 
when  it  had  proved  impossible  to  make 
a  satisfactory  killing  by  adhering  to 
the  terms  of  his  commissions,  had  at  first 
mutinied,  and  then  deserted  him  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  a  notorious  pirate  chief 
at  Madagascar.  By  this  time  the  Adven- 
ture Galley,  having  become  unseaworthy, 
was  abandoned  and  scrapped.  Captain 
Kidd  thereafter  sailed  for  home  in  the 
Quedah  Merchant,  one  of  the  prizes  that 
he  had  found  sailing  und^r  French  passes, 
and  had  consequently  captured.  When 
he  got  to  the  West  Indies  in   1699  he 
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learned  of  the  charges  against  him.  A 
goodly  number  of  his  crew  deserted,  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  this  vessel  north, 
80  he  left  it  in  what  he  considered  good 
hands,  and  buying  a  small  vessel  sailed 
for  New  York. 

"Captain  Kidd  felt  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  then  Governor 
of  New  York,  not  merely  as  a  partner,  but 
in  a  sense  as  a  friend,  as  he  had  been 
introduced  to  him  under  friendly  auspices 
in  London,  and  it  was  by  him  that  he  had 
been  engaged  to  command  this  unfortunate 
expedition.      Hence,     on     receiving     the 


Governor's  solemn  assurance  that  if  he 
was  not  guilty  of  piracy  he  might  safely 
come  into  port,  he  promptly  did  so.  The 
Earl  had,  indeed,  pledged  his  'word  and 
honor'  to  'perform  nicely'  what  he  had 
promised  to  do  by  way  of  aiding  Kidd  to 
clear  himself.  But  no  sooner  had  he  lured 
the  man  within  his  reach  than  he  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  manacled,  and  thrown 
into  jail,  and  subsequently  to  be  shipped 
to  England  for  trial,  for  the  reason  that 
piracy  was  not  a  hanging  offence  in 
America! 

"No  one,  indeed,  was  interested  in  help- 
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The  Latter  Are  Plentiful—The  head 
is  a  lodging  for  ideas — furnished  or  un- 
furnished, as  the  case  may  be. — Calgary 

Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Strong  One — "New  hats,"  says  the 
woman's  page,  "will  be  trimmed  with 
skunk  fur."  That's  scentsible! — Saska- 
toon Star. 

*  *  *  * 

They  Never  Sleep — Russia  could  pay 
by  sending  over  some  of  her  sleeping 
sickness  for  our  saxophone  players. — ■ 
Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *     ■  * 

A  Fortune  In  Weeds— Bill  Clarke 
says  he  knows  one  farmer  who  made  a 
fortune  out  of  weeds  by  marrying  a  widow. 
— Prince  Albert  Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Better  Way — Wicked  men  swear 
when  they  are  in  that  humor;  good  men 
control  their  tongues  and  whip  the  child- 
ren.— Kingston  BrUigh  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

Nautically  Speaking — Yes,  when  you 
refer  to  the  few  doctors  who  do  not  write 
prescriptions  it  is  all  right  to  call  'em 
"drydocks." — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

More  Or  Less — It  costs  a  New  York 
girl  $250  to  clothe  herself  properly.  Of 
course,  that  doesn't  show  how  much  she 
does  spend. — London  Advertiser. 

«  #  *  * 

Recent  Revelations — The  silk  stock- 
ing was  invented  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  not  all  of  it  was  discovered  until 
recently. — Brantford   Expositor. 

*  *  *  * 

Better  Start  With  The  Dime— There 

are  too  many  people  who  don't  know  how 
to  manage  a  dime,  who  imagine  that  they 
could  manage  a  dollar. — Nelson  News. 

*  *  *  * 

She  Chooses  Her  Minute — When  a 
woman  tells  her  husband  she  will  be  ready 
in  a  minute,  he  picks  out  a  minute  about 
half  an  hour  away. — Quebec  Telegraph. 

«  DC  *  « 

Often   Impossible — Out   in   Omaha  a 

gas   meter   reader   turned   out   to    be    a 

burglar.     Sometimes  it  does  seem  rather 

.  hard  to  make  the  distinction. — Kingston 

Standard. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Dad's  Idea — She  sang  quite  prettily, 
but  her  favorite  song  was  called  "Falling 
Dew,"  and  her  father  couldn't  stand  it. 
He  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  rent. — 
Femie  Press. 

*  *  *  » 

You  Don't  Have  To  Be  Brave — It  may 

be  true  that  faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady,  but  not  every  man  wants  a  fair  lady; 
some  are  satisfied  with  brunettes. — Ed- 
monton Jovrnal. 


The  Horrible  Example — Crookedness 
never  pays  in  the  long  run.  Look  at  the 
corkscrew. — Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Income  and  Out  Go — The  trouble 
with  most  incomes  is  that  they  don't  come 
in  to  stay. — Border  Cities  Star. 

A  «  *  * 

Ineffective  Tombstones — The  hatchet 
will  not  remain  buried,  however,  under 
a  double  cross. — Winnipeg  Tribune. 

*  *  *  * 

Second  Childhood — Little  girls  like 
to  play  with  dolls,  and  so  do  some  of  their 
fathers. — Woodstock  Sentinel  Review. 

*  *  *  * 

Making  It  Unanimous — "Two  kinds 
of  women,"  says  Andy  Leslie,  "are  hard 
to  understand — blondes  and  brunettes." 
Saskatoon  Star. 

*  «  *  * 

Martial  Music — "Music  is  declared 
to  have  great  curative  values." 

Yet  many  attribute  much  of  their  pain 
and  trouble  to  Mendelssohn's  "Wedding 
March!" — London  Free  Press. 

*  *  *  * 

Dreadful — That  shocked  look  on  a 
man's  face  when  a  sympathetic  woman 
says  she  "understands"  him  is  probably 
caused  by  a  hidden  fear  that  maybe  she 
really  does. — Calgary  Herald. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Have  A  Heart! — B.  C.  League  of 
Moral  Reform  "would  bar  the  one-piece 
bathing  suit  at  all  provincial  beaches." 
Let's  see — one  from  one  leaves  nothing. 
We  object! — Cranbrook  Courier. 

*  ■       *  *  * 

The  Bucolic  Strain — Funny,  isn't  it, 
but  as  soon  as  a  man  gets  a  few  rows  of 
Dutch  sets  stuck  in  the  ground  he  thinks 
he's  qualified  to  have  the  government 
crop  bulletins  mailed  to  him. — London 
Advertiser. 

*  *  •  » 

A  Pleasant  Holiday — "Louie,  if  I 
had  a  wife  such  as  you  describe  and 
complain  of,  I'd  send  her  on  a  vacation 
to  the  Thousand  Islands,  with  instructions 
to  spend  one  month  on  each  island." — 
Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  «  * 

A  Puzzler — A  young  Chicago  girl  is 
charged  with  defrauding  a  Hebrew  law 
firm  in  that  city  of  $7,500.  The  lawyers 
are  considering  whether  to  prosecute  her 
or  admit  her  as  a  partner. — Brockville 
Recorder  and  Times. 

*  *  *  « 

With  The  Bill— "The  United  States 
government  has  billed  the  Allied  finance 
ministers  in  session  at  Paris  with  an 
account  for  $241,000,000,  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  army 
of  occupation  on  the  Rhine.  Lafayette, 
we  are  here!" — Winnipeg  Free  Press. 


ing  the  unfortunate  mariner.  The  hue 
and  cry  against  him — if  it  had  not,  indeed, 
been  started  for  that  very  purpose- — had 
provided  the  Tories  with  a  welcome  stick 
with  which  to  beat  the  King's  Councillors, 
all  of  them  Whigs  of  the  highest  standing. 
The  Ministers,  for  their  part,  sought 
safety  in  denouncing  their  gallant  partner 
as  one  who  had  betrayed  a  sacred  trust, 
and  for  whose  misdeeds  they  were  in  no  way 
responsible.  The  East  India  Company 
again,  anxious  to  control  the  policing  of 
the  Eastern  seas  for  their  own  purposes, 
had  done  what  they  could  to  forestall  his 
expedition  three  years  before,  and  by 
their  later  accusations  had  brought  him 
to  his  present  pass.  So  Captain  Kidd, 
the  Scottish-American  sea-farer,  had  now 
become  a  man  without  a  country  and 
virtually  without  a  friend." 

Kidd  was  finally  brought  to  the  bar  in 
May,  1701. 

"He  was  astounded  to  learn  that  his 
alleged  crime  was  not  piracy,  but  murder. 
To  this  charge,  which  had  never  been 
hinted  at  before,  he  had  of  course  prepared 
no  defence.  He  frankly  admitted  that 
he  had  struck  down  the  ringleader  of 
the  mutineers  in  the  course  of  a  quarrel 
about  the  man's  insolent  and  insubordinate 
words  and  deeds,  but  that  the  act  was 
wholly  unpremeditated.  This,  indeed, 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  weapon  used 
— an  iron-bound  bucket  ("of  the  value  of 
eightpence")  which  happened  to  be  within 
reach  when  the  quarrel  occurred.  Sundry 
indictments  for  piracy  followed,  on  all 
of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  charge  of  murder 
he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  his  execution  following  a  fort- 
night later  fMay  23, 1701.) 

"The  retinue  of  lawyers  for  the  prose- 
cution were  not  more  obviously  determined 
that  Kidd  should  die  than  were  the 
judges  who  condemned  him.  After  the 
first  hour  or  so  of  his  trial,  the  two  learned 
counsel  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  him 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  having  prob- 
ably discovered,  or  been  advised,  that  it 
would  be  judicious  to  do  so.  But  the 
presiding  judge  admitted  that  if  the 
evidence  the  prisoner  sought  to  introduce 
— namely  the  French  passes  carried  by 
the  ships  he  had  taken— had  been  pro- 
duced in  court,  it  would  have  cleared  him 
of  the  charge  of  piracy.  In  making  this 
admission  Chief  Baron  Ward  could  hardly 
have  been  unaware  that  this  evidence, 
turned  over  to  the  Admiralty  by  Parlia- 
ment for  use  at  Kidd's  trial,  had  been 
deliberately  suppressed.  It  was  not  only 
within  reach  at  the  time,  but  has  been 
carefully  preserved  for  over  two  centuries, 
and  may  be  seen  to-day  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London. 

"The  only  direct  evidence  against  Kidd 
was  furnished  by  two  of  his  old  crew,  who, 
having  deserted  him  and  turned  pirates, 
saved  their  own  lives — as  he  himself  put 
it — by  swearing  away  his.  A  number  of 
military  officers  testified  strongly  in  his 
behalf;  but  their  testimony  to  his  high 
character  and  efficient  services  as  a  fighter 
for  the  King  in  the  West  Indies  some 
years  before  was  brushed  aside  as  irrele- 
vant. 

"The  opponents  of  Kidd's  great  partners 
had  done  their  best,  while  he  awaited 
trial,  to  get  him  to  say  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  turn  pirate  by  his  associates, 
particularly  Lord  Chancellor  Somers, 
or  had  been  promised  a  pardon  if  he  should 
do  so.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  his 
life  would  be  spared  if  he  brought  such 
accusations  and  stuck  to  them,  and  that  tt 
would  surely  be  forfeited  if  he  refused; 
but  he  steadfastly  resisted  the  temptation 
to  perjure  himself,  even  though  he  was 
assured  that  two  of  his  great  backers  were 
'restless  to  have  him  hanged.'  His  reward 
for  this  magnanimity  was  to  be  called  'a 
fool,  as  well  as  a  knave.' 

"During  his  trial,  the  Admiralty  failed 
to  break  down  his  defense.  That  defense 
was  that  such  irregularities  as  were  corn- 
mitted  by  the  men  nominally  under  his 
command  were  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
orders.  At  Madagascar,  when  he  tried  to 
get  them  to  take  the  pirate  ship  to  which 
they  shortly  afterwards  deserted,  they 
said  that  rather  than  fire  one  shot  into  the 
pirate  they  would  fire  ten  into  him. 

"Kidd  was  neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool, 
but  a  capable  and  honest  man  caught  in  the 
vortex  of  a  bitter  political  quarrel  between 
the  foremost  men  in  England.  The  Tories 
sought  to  have  him  condemned  in  order 
to  discredit  the  'Whig  -leaders;  and  the 
latter  were  quick  to  repudiate  him  and 
anxious  to  have  him  swing,  for  they 
wanted  a  scape  goat,  and  Kidd  served  the 
purpose  to  perfection." 
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d. 


t  'tfhd  dandruff,  leaving  the  delicate  brganism  of  each  hair  to 
o  i?ts  natural  Work. 

These  results  are  due  to  the  actwn  of  palm  and  olive  oils  in 
"cooibinaition.  These  costly  Orientft'l  oils,  fathous  for  centuries 
as  sofiKning,  relaxing,  beautifyiag  >ckansers,  are  the  basis  of 
Palwiolive  Shampoo. 

How  thmf  act 

The  softening  effects  of  olive  oil  are  responsible  for  the  lovely 
gloss  and  softness.  It  prodTJces'the  mildest,  most  penetrating 
of  lathers,  which  is  given  body  and  richness  by  the  blending 
with  palm  oil. 

This  lather  is  far  more  than  a  surface 
'Cleanser.  It  enters  every  root  and  hair 
'cdl  and  purges  them  from  dirt,  oil  and 
'dandruff. 

Yet  this  hair,  which  is  so  thoroughly 
cleansed,  isn't  dry,  harsh  or  brittle. 
The  soothing  action  of  palm  and  olive 
oil  keeps  it  soft  and  glossy. 


You  mast  fight  dandruff 

Even  the  healthiest  scalps  secrete  a  moderate  amount  of 
daiadfuff,  which  doctors  call  seborrhea  and  charge^with'^most 
baaT  iroubles. 

It  is  harmless  enough  if,  when  you  shampoo,  it  is  thoroughh; 
"washed  away. 

But  ordinary  shampooing  doesn't  affect  the  dry,  oily  scales 
"which  withstand  most  cleansing.  They  accumulate  unti}  t|ie 
hair  cells  are  clogged. 

This  clogging  prevents  proper  nutrition  and  your  hair  begins 
to  come  out.     This  is  the  danger  signal. 

The  softening,  penetrating  lather  produced  by  the  blending- 
of  palm  and  olive  oils  penetrates  the  formation  of  scales,  loiO^en- 
ing  and  dislodging  them  from  their  hair  roots  and  scalp. 

You  need  never  fear  dandruff  if  you  shampoo  with  P^lmolive, 

All  that  is  necessary  to  get  the  free'15-cent  trial  bottje  of 
Palmolive  shampoo  is  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to  the  Palm- 
olive  Company.  We  will  gladly  send  it,  that  you  n;\ay  learni 
the  results  which  follow  even  the  first  Palmolive  sha,mpoo. 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
WINNIPEG— TORONTO— MONTREAL 

PALMOLIVE 

SKampoo 

The  Blend  of  Palm  and  Olive  Oils 

Copyright  1922 -The  Palmolive  Company  of  Canada,  Limited     152S 


I   15c  Trial    Bottle    Free 

I     The  Palmolive  Company  of  ('anada.   Limited 
I  Dept,    B-267,   Toronto,  Ont. 

I  I'lea«o   mail    the- Ij-cent  trUl  bp.ttlp  of  Pal.TioliM 

j      hiiampoo  to. 

Name 
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made  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  good 
dressers  who  are 
now  following  real 
English  Styles. 


/        / 

WRITE  FOR  NtW  STYLE  BOOK 
AND  SELF  MEASUREMENT  CHART 

R.DACKgLSOiNS.ii^eiED 

MAh^ERS  OF  MENS   SHOES 
FOi^   OVER    lOO    YEARS 

73  W.KING  ST.    XOROTVXO 


Wettern  Branch:     319  Fort  St„  Winnipeg 


Unite   All  Three  Branches, 

Urges  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 


Continued  from  page  31 


expect  her  children  to  embark  their 
private  capital  in  the  old  firm? 

"The  strategy  and  tactics  of  land 
and  sea  have  been  divorced  for  many, 
many  years.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
the  younger  generation  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  begun  to  understand  that 
the  'overlapping,  competition  and 
waste'  which  took  place  during  the 
war  between  these  two  stranger  bodies, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  must  never 
happen  again,  and  that  sea  and  land 
service  must  by  some  means  or  another 
be  welded  together;  just  at  this  mo- 
ment arises  the  Air  Service  and  de- 
mands a  share  (which  many  of  us  be- 
lieve should  be  the  lion's  share)  in 
the    new    combine."  * 

One  Defence  Minister,  he  states  else- 
where, would  result  in  the  British  Service 
(to  which  let  me  venture  to  add  the  (ive 
Dominions  also)  becoming  "conscious" 
of  each  other's  problems;  they  would  per- 
force work  hand  in  hand  towards  the 
common  end,  and  the  basic  technical  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  between  the  three 
Services  would  be  unified.  A  new  "Unit- 
ed General  Staff"  would  result,  and  Sir 
Ian  contributes  an  interesting  forecast  of 
what  it  might  accomplish. 

In  Canada  this  step  has  been  taken  and 
great  things  are  expected — in  economy 
and  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  small 
land,  sea  and  air  forces. 

A  United  Services  Staff  College  is  also 
advocated,  where  the  pick  of  the  three 
Services  could  be  trained  together  under 
the  same  Commandant  and  instructors. 
Each  would  learn  the  work  of  the  other, 
and  on  graduation  could,  with  immense 
advantage  to  their  future  co-operation, 
be  required  to  serve  periods  with  the  other 
two  services.  Such  procedure  would  at 
least  provide  change,  and  change  of  occu- 


*  Daily  Paper,  17.3.22,  reports  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  30%  in  the  Air  Force 
Estimates  for  1922  as  compared  with  1921. 


pation,  surroundings,  and  interests  is 
perhaps  the  best  mental  and  physical 
tonic  the  human  animal  can  have,  and  is 
always  an  incitement  to  better  work.  Sir 
Ian  goes  further  than  this  and  would  like 
to  see  one  great  National  School  for  train- 
ing cadets  for  all  the  Fighting  Services, 
where  the  education  and  training  would  be 
the  same  for  all  until  towards  the  end, 
when  each  would  specialize  for  either  the 
sea,  air  or  land  forces. 

The   Suggested   Army   Unit 

THIS  article  would  be  incomplete 
without  noticing  the  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  brought  forward 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  troops  them- 
selves. While  the  Division  has  come  to 
be  the  "unit"  Sir  Ian  advances  many  rea- 
sons to  prove  that  it  is  unnecessarily  large 
and  expensive  in  men,  rations  and  tran- 
sport— its  own  and  that  required  to  move 
it  overseas.  He  recommends  and  makes 
out  a  good  case  in  favour  of  its  reduction 
to  two  bridades  instead  of  three,  with 
divisional  troops  which  do  not  include 
cavalry,  whose  day — as  far  as  operations 
in  close  country  are  concerned — he  con- 
siders to  be  ended.  But  of  what  should 
this  division  consist,  and  what  are  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  arm  in  view 
of  past  experience  and  future  possibilities? 
To  begin  with,  it  is  made  clear  that  mas- 
tery of  the  air  is  as  important  to  the  Em- 
pire as  mastery  of  the  sea.  What,  again, 
are  the  functions  and  limitations  of  the 
various   arms? 

Briefly  put,  cavalrj'  acts  by  movement, 
shock  action  and  the  arm  blanche;  artillery 
(mobile  according  to  Kipling  "by  leave  of 
the  ground")  by  fire;  infantry  by  its 
power  of  manoeuvre,  fire,  shock  and  hold- 
ing on;  aircraft  by  fire.  But  the  tank 
is  a  multum  in  parvo,  combining  speed, 
shock  action,  rapidity  and  volume  of 
fire  with  that  protection  from  bomb, 
bullet,  shrapnel  and  the  arm  blanche 
which  none  of  the  others  possesses,  while 


Canada's  First  Trainload  of  A  ut 


GENERAL   MOTORS 
OF  CANADA 

OSHAWA 


LIMITED 


ONTARIO 


Subsidiaries: 

McLaughlin  Mo.tor  Car  Co. 

LIMITED 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of  Canada 

LIMITED 

Olds  Motor  Works  of  Canada 

LIMITED 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada 

LIMITED 

Samson  Tractor  Co.  of  Canada 

LIMITED 


Canadian  Products 

LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE  -  ONTARIO 

Motors,  Axles  and  Parts 


General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corporation 

TORONTO  1  ONTARIO 

Financia  I 


CIXTY-THREE  freight  cars  carrying  three 
^  hundred  and  fifteen  automobiles  left  Oshavva 
on  April  18th  for  St.  John,  N.B.,  enroute  to  Great 
Britain. 

Shipments  of  automobiles  leave  Oshawa  daily 
for  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  this  is  the  first  ex- 
clusive train  load  of  automobiles  to  leave  Canada 
for  any  port.     The  shipments  represent  the  out- 
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rivalling  cavalry  in  its  powers  of  pursuit. 

"Already,"  says  Sir  Ian,  "tanks  can  gal- 
lop one  better  than  cavalry.  Before  we 
know  where  they  are  they  will  climb,  and 
slip  through  rivers.  A  morass  bothers 
them,  a  forest  holds  them  up,  a  village  is 
an  obstacle;  tropical  heat  tires  them,  but  so 
do  these  things  inflict  themselves  on  caval- 
ry. A  tank  with  three  men  and  a  boy  in 
it  chases  a  Cavalry  Brigade  and  begins  to 
eat  it  up,  at  the  tail.  The  horse  guns  come 
into  action  and  manage — the  country  be- 
ing favourable  to  artillery — to  fend  off  the 
monster  so  long  as  the  day  lasts.  The 
light  begins  to  fail;  the  night  comes  on 
apace — so  does  the  tank." 

And  so  General  Hamilton  would  con- 
struct his  new  divisions  with  tanks  as 
nuclei.  His  infantry  battalion  would  be 
decreased  to  600  all  ranks,  but  embodied 
in  it  there  would  be  from  two  to  four  20 
miles-an-hour  tanks,  light  artillery,  trench 
mortars,  aeroplanes  and  light  armoured 
caterpillar  transport  for  the  heavy  bulk 
of  ammunicatibn  that  would  be  required. 
Such  a  combination  he  considers  would  be 
as  effective  as  a  modern  brigade  of  40,000; 
the  saving  in  rations  and  sea  transport 
would  be  in  proportion. 

Four  such  battalions  would  fom^  a  bri- 
gade, and  two  brigades  a  division,  which 
would  have  in  addition  artillery,  engineers 
and  aircraft  as  divisional  troops,  its  total 
strength  to  be  6,200  men.  Each  would  be 
an  army  in  miniature  and  its  compactness 
would  allow  of  "reliefs"  being  made  by 
divisions,  both  in  peace-time  and  in  war. 
"A  division  so  organized  will  be  complete 
in  itself,  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  tackle 
any  enemy,  exactly  like  a  Roman  Legion, 
and  the  mighty  atom  on  which  it  will  be 
built  up  must  be  the  tank." 

And  are  the  nation's  genius,  ideas 
and  inventive  minds  going  to  be  fully 
utilized  to  develop  an  army  that  will  be 
compact,  mobile  and  "highly-machined?" 
Only  education  and  research  on  scientific 
lines, applied  to  our  army  without  respect 
to  tradition,  can  ensure  this.  But  just  as 
ruthless  disregard  of  tradition  will  be  nec- 
essary in  scrapping  obsolete  formations 
and  organizing  and  equipping  the  army 
of  the  future,  so  will  the  development  of 
phy.sical  fitness,  morale,  patriotism  and 
belief  in   the  nation's   traditions   be   the 


essentials  for  its  efficient  manning;  these 
coupled  with  genius  and  inventiveness  will 
be  the  winning  factors  in  af uture'campaign. 
Reverence  for  tradition  and  enthusiasm 
for  one's  country  and  Empire  should 
be  inculcated  in  the  young,  and  in  place  of 
instruclion  in  schools  and  colleges  there 
must  be  more  real  education  in  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  the  word. 

Getting  Team   Play 

THERE  is  too  much  cram mingj!., with 
facts  these  days  and  too  little  dead- 
ing  of  the  youthful  mind  to  think  for  it- 
self; nor  is  enough  emphasis  laid  on  what 
a  citizen's  duties  to  the  state  are — though 
much  more  seems  to  be  made  of  what  the 
latter's  duties  are  to  the  citizen!  En- 
couragement to  initiative,  training  in 
love  of  country,  in  nature  study  and  in 
self-respect  should  find  a  conspicuous 
place  in  school  and  collegiate  work.  Much 
can  be  and  is  being  done  in  this  regard  by 
Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Guide  training  in 
teaching  character,  handicraft,  health 
knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  service  and 
helpfulness  for  others.  The  effects  of 
these  movements  are  already  evident 
in  Canada  in  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, but  unfortunately  in  too  few  Cadet 
Corps  are  producing  team-play  and  the 
sinking  of  the  individual  wishes  in  the 
greater   interest   of   the   whole. 

In  the  universities,  also,  the  Officers' 
Training  Corps  are  supplying  an  inspira- 
tion to  this  teamwork,  and  are  teaching  to 
the  pick  of  our  educated  youth  self -control 
and  the  art  of  controlling  and  leading 
others.  In  some,  lectures  on  military 
subjects — the  functions  and  organiza- 
tion of  a  nation's  defensive  forces  and 
military  history — are  being  attended  by 
many  undergraduates,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  intend  to  be  soldiers,  but  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  that  education  in 
military  matters  which  will  enable  them  to 
play  a  useful  part  should  the  occasion 
arise,  and  intelligently  to  understand  the 
organization,  requirements,  functions  and 
limitations  of  the  component  parts  of  an 
army.  Some  of  them  possibly  may  be  in 
responsible  positions  in  the  Government, 
and,  if  so  situated,  the  knowledge  gained 
will  help  them  efficiently  to  control  the 
army's  disposal. 
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COOK'S 


^IGHTY  years  of  experience,  one  hundred  and  fifty  offices 
•■-'ihroughout  the  world,  a  competent  staff,  knowledge  of  routes, 
accommodations  and  prices  -are  all  at  your  service  when  you  travel 
on  a  COOK'S  itinerary,  either  independently  or  on  one  of  the 
many  escorted  tours. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  manifold  Summer  Program^ 
covering  all  parts  of  Europe  this  season;  to  our  wonderful 

SUMMER  CRUISE 
around  the  MEDITERRANEAN 

by  the  specially  chartered  new  Cunard-Anchor  Liner  "Tus- 
cania"— (July  5th  to  Sept.  6th)— covering  all  the  principal 
points  of  interest  in  the  fascinating  lands  bordering  that 
famous  Inland  Sea  and  affording  opportunities  of  visiting 
— during  the  Cruise — various  other  parts  of  Europe.  Option 
to  return  via  North  Atlantic. 

Other  Suggestions  Include 

THE  PASSION  PLAYS  AT  OBERAMMERGAU 

(for  which  we  are  Official  Foreign  Agents) 

CRUISES  to  NORTH  CAPE  ai»d  NORWEGIAN  FJORDS 

AND 

AN  EXQUISITE 

CRUISE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

by  the  new,  sumptuous  and  extraordinarily  comfortable  Cunardet 
"Samaria" — 21,000  tons— Jan.  20th  to  end  of  May,  1923. 

CRUISE  STRICTLY  LIMITED  TO  400  QUESTS 

The  utmost  in  luxury,  meeting  every  possible  demand  and 
suiting  almost  every  purse. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
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TRAVEL  SERVICE 


jbiles  for  Export  to  Great  Britain 


\  and  a  half  at  the  General  Motors 
)shawa   and  the   value   was   about 

lotors  plants  at  Oshawa  are  working 
to  fill  the  domestic,  British  and  for- 
d  for  their  products, 
y  all  the  parts  utilized  in  the  produc- 
^al  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited,  cars 
id  in  Canada.    Motors,  axles,  etc., 


are  made  in  the  newly  equipped  plants  of  "Cana- 
dian Products"  in  Walkerville,  Ontario.  As- 
sembling, bod>  building,  top  building,  uphol- 
stering, manufacturing  of  small  parts,  painting, 
etc.,  is  done  in  the  Oshawa  Plants. 

The  March  pay  roll  of  General  Motors  of  Can- 
ada, Limited,  Wvas  $509,000.00  which  is  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  Canada's  returning 
prosperity. 
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How  Pretty  Teeth 

affect  the  smile — teeth  freed  from  film 

See  what  one  week  wll!  do 


The  open  smile  comes  naturally  when 
there  are  pretty  teeth  to  show.  But 
dingy  teeth  are  kept  concealed. 

The  difference  lie^  in  film.  That  is 

what    stains    and    discolors.  That    is 

what   hides    the    tooth    luster.  Let    us 

show  you,  by  a  ten-day  test,  how  mil- 
lions now  fight  that  film. 

Why  teeth  are  dim 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  viscous 
film.  You  can  feel  it  now.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays. 

No  ordinary  tooth  paste  can  effec- 
tively combat  it.  The  tooth  brush 
therefore,  leaves  much  of  it  intact. 

That  film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  It  often  forms  the  basis  of  a 
dingy  coat.  Millions  of  teeth  are 
clouded  in  that  way. 

The  tooth  attacks 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the 
acids  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Germs  constantly  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are 
now  traced  to  film,  and  very  few  peo- 
ple escape  them. 

Must  be  combated 

Dental  science  has  long  been  seeking 


a  daily  film  combatant.  In  late  years 
two  effective  methods  have  been  found. 
Authorities  have  proved  them  by  many 
careful  tests.  Now  leading  dentists 
nearly  all  the  world  over  are  urging 
their  daily  use. 

A  n°w-day  tooth  paste  has  been  per- 
fected, made  to  comply  with  modern 
requirements.  The  name  is  Pepsodent. 
Thes?  two  great  film  combatants  are 
embodied  in  it. 

It  goes  further 

Other  effects  are  now  considered 
fssfntial.  Pepsodent  is  made  to  bring 
them  all. 

It  multiplies  th;  salivary  flow.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  on  teeth,  so  they  will  not  re- 
main and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  neutralizer 
for  acids  which  cause  decay. 

Thus  every  application  gives  these 
tooth-protecting  forces  multiplied  ef- 
fect. 


These  things  mean  whiter,  cleaner, 
safer  teeth.  They  mean  natural  mouth 
conditions,  better  tooth  protection. 
This  ten-day  test  will  convince  you  by 
what  you  see  and  feel.  Make  it  for 
your  own  sake,  then  decide  what  is 
best. 


Made  in  Canada 
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REG.  IN       l^^m^^^^iPaBM^^H^^Mag^ 
The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  which  also  acts  in  other  essential  ways. 
Approved  by  highest  authorities,  and  now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
everywhere.      All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  an 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  971.  191  Georse  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Mail    10-Day  Tube    of    Pepsodent   to 


Only  one  tube  to  u  family 


What  You  Will  See 

Send  this  coupon  for  the  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 
Then  read  the  scientific  reasons  for 
the  other  good  effects.  It  will  mean 
a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 


Exit  the  Duel  in  Europe 

Even  Parisian  Journalists  Nozv  Disregard  the  "Code  Duello,'' 
Despite  Worst  Provocation. 

WALTER  LITTLEFIELD 


AFTER  centuries  of  futile  suppression 
by  both  Church  and  State,  the  meth- 
od of  settling  disputes  and  avenging  in- 
sults by  duels  is  quietly  passing,  in  France 
at  least,  principally  because  the  journal- 
ists of  that  country,  who  formerly  upheld 
it  and  ridiculed  enactments  against  it, 
now  consider  it  j)asse.  Duelling,  they  con- 
tend, is  no  longer  a  fashionable  way  of 
settling  a  contention.  Besides,  French 
laws  with  regard  to  duelling  are  becoming 
more  drastic,  not  to  say  more  worlcable 
now  that  they  have  public  opinion  back 
of  them.  In  Italy,  too,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  duel  is  about  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  There  the  new  ascendancy 
of  the  Papal  Church  has  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  Due  di  Marino  Torlonia 
found  to  his  cost  a  few  months  ago,  after 
having  wounded  the  popular  sculptor. 
Count  Filippo  Lovatelli,  with  a  duelling 
sword,  that  he  was  promptly  excommun- 
icated from  the  Church  for  his  exploit. 

In  France,  the  Minister  of  Justice  has 
issued  a  circular  to  public  prosecutors 
setting  forth  that  the  intention  of  a  duel- 
list when  he  faces  an  opponent  is  equiva- 
lent in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  the  inten- 
tions of  a  homicide,  and,  underthe  new  crim- 
inal code,  seconds  in  a  duel  may  be  prose- 
cuted as  accomplices  of  the  capital  offence 
called  "murder". 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  the  duel 
and  the  first  steps  taken  by  Church  and 
State  to  make  it  a  punishable  offence, 
the  incidents  being  told  of  by  Walter 
Littlefield  in  an  article,  "Exit  Duel  in 
Europe,"  appearing  in  The  New  York 
Times: — 

"In  the  Middle  Ages  the  duel  was  for- 
mally invoked  in  order  to  secure  'judg- 
ment of  God.'  King  Goudebaud  of  Bour- 
gogne  was  the  author  of  the  first  code 
duello.  It  was  issued  in  502,  and  was  ad- 
mitted, although  not  recognized  by  the 
Church.  For  over  a  thousand  years  the 
Church  continued  to  remain  passive,  until 
awakened  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
cause  of  this  gave  the  Church  a  new  law 
and  fencing  a  new  term — the  coup  de 
Jarnac — which  has  survived  until  today, 
although  its  meaning  has  sunk  from  a  'mas- 
ter stroke'  to  a  'deceitful,  unexpected 
stroke.' 

"When  in  the  Spring  of  1547  the  second 
son   of   Francis   I.   succeeded  his  father 


as  King  of  France  with  the  title  Of  Henri 
II.,  he  was  28  years  of  age  and  both  the 
patron  of  athletic  sports  and  the  at-biter 
of  Court  etiquette.  Among  the  frifehds 
of  his  dauphinage  was  his  mistress,  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  and  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
his  mentor,  who  together  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  late  king's  courtiers,  includ- 
ing the  Cardinal  de  "Toumon.  Now,  the 
cardinal  had  a  nephew  named  Guy  Cha- 
bot.  Seigneur  de  Jarnac.  5e  resented  the 
treatment  given  his  uncle,  and  began  to 
say  uncomplimentary  things  about  the 
ladies  of  the  new  Court,  which  ultimately 
reached  his  majesty's  ears.  Thereupon,  the 
king's  favorite,  Francois  de  Vivonne,  Seig- 
neur de  la  Chataigneraie,  asked  his  majes- 
ty's permission  to  prove  by  the  'judgment 
of  God'  that  the  new  Court  was  stainless. 

"The  duel  of  the  king's  favorite  and 
the  cardinal's  nephew  took  place  at  the 
beautiful  chateau  in  Saint  Germain-en- 
Laye,  eleven  miles  northeast  of  Paris, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  a  large 
assembly  of  courtiers.  It  was  on  July 
10,  1547,  that  the  duel  took  place,  and 
the  King's  favorite  fell — some  say  by 
being  hamstrung  and  others  by  a  lunge 
which  penetrated  the  eye.  The  result 
was  the  more  surprising  because  the 
favorite  was  not  only  defending  the  honor 
of  the  Court,  but  also  because  he  was  a 
swordsman  who  had  learned  his  art  in  the 
best  Spanish  and  Italian  schools  of  fence, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Jarnac  was  a  youth 
with  no  particular  reputation  as  a  fencer 
and  had  invited  the  quarrel. 

"It  is  said  that  King  Henri  mourned 
sorely  the  loss  of  his  favorite  and  des- 
patched in  all  haste  a  messenger  to 
Trent,  where  the  first  Oecumenical  Coun- 
cil was  then  sitting,  to  have  the  council 
place  a  ban  on  duelling.  This  it  did  in 
Chapter  XIX.,  which  forbade  under  pain 
of  minor  excommunication  'the  detestable 
use  of  duels,  an  invention  of  the  devil  to 
compass  the  destruction  of  souls  together 
with  a  bloody  death  of  the  body.' 

"Already  in  1505  Pope  Julius  II  had 
threatened  duellists  and  their  seconds 
with  the  major  excommunication,  but 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  it. 
Then  the  same  council,  in  its  twenty- 
fifth  sitting,  invoked  the  major  excom- 
munication by  the  decree  Detegtabilis 
Duellicisus  and  made  it  the  universal 
and  perpetual  law  of  the  Church." 


Why  Big  Business  Fails 

Caution  And  Accuracy  in  Management  Cannot  Replace  the 
Essential  Quality — Vision. 

PHILIP  CABOT 


THE  VERY  size  to  which  some  busi- 
nesses have  grown,  has  been  detri- 
mental to  their  comprehensive  and  satis- 
factory management.  They  have  lost 
the  definite  personal  interest  that  means 
constructive  effort,  and  are  given  it  is 
true  good  management,  but  management 
without  vision.  This  is  the  general  con- 
tention of  Philip  Cabot  writing  in  the 
World's  Work. 

"In  the  old  days,  capital  and  manage- 
ment were  practically  one;  enterprises 
were  small.  The  men  who  managed  the 
enterprise  put  their  own  money  into  it  and 
went  on  managing  it.  But  we  have  long 
outgrown  that.  The  enterprises  are  now 
so  large  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  wholly 
impossible.  The  securities  of  the  corpor- 
ation have  to  be  divided  among  thousands 
of  people — many  thousands,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  responsibility  for 
choosing  the  management  falls  upon  the 
financial  godfather  of  the  enterprise- — 
the  banker.  It  is  a  very,  very  important 
and  very  difficult  operation,  but  it  is  not 
paid  for. 

"The  common  practice  is  that  the 
banker  conscientiously  does  the  job 
without  being  paid  for  it.  He  is  not  paid 
and  he  does  not  pay  himself.  When  you 
do  not  pay  a  man  to  do  a  job,  naturally, 
being  a  human  being,  he  minimizes  the 
labor  as  much  as  possible.  His  first 
operation — the  first  thing  he  has  to  do — 
is  to  choose  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  he 


naturally  turns  to  his  friends;  his  associ- 
ates— other  associated  bankers,  a  few- 
large  capitalists,  perhaps  his  customers, 
and  he  fills  in  with  the  office  boy.  So  it 
very  commonly  happens  that  Boards  of 
Directors  are  hardly  capable  of  real  direc- 
tion of  the  enterprise;  they  are  either  too 
busy  or  too  ignorant.  The  banker  then 
has  to  select  the  executive  management. 
There  he  must  have  capacity,  but  he 
naturally  strives  to  minimize  his  risk, 
to  get  a  safe  man,  a  trained  man,  a  man 
who  will  tell  him  accurately  in  advance 
what  he  can  do  with  that  enterprise  and 
will  do  it.  By  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution  that  has  resulted  in  recent  year 
in  the  selection  of  engineers,  or  w'^_^ 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  .oppj.^t^g; 
men,  to  manage  the  large  enterpri'^^g  pj  jg 
a  curious  and  an  interesting  f^jpt  that  the 
very  great  majority  of  all  che  railroads  in 
the  United  States  ars  led  to-day  by  men 
essentially  of  operating  and  engineerings 
training.  The  traffic  men,  the  men  of 
the  salesman  type,  have  been  largely 
eliminated,  and  that  tends  to  be  true  in  all 
large  enterprises. 

"Now  what  is  the  type  of  the  great 
engineer?  What  are  his  essential  charac- 
teristics?— the  character  innate  in  the  man, 
accentuated  by  his  training?  He  is 
essentially  born  cool,  steady,  and  balanced. 
His  mind  tends  to  be  a  mathematical  mind, 
a  scientific  mind,  and  he  tends  to  become 
over  fond  of  formulae.    He  makes  estim- 
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Paramount  Pictures 

listed  in  order  of  release 

March  1,  1922,  to  May  1,  1922 

Ask  your  tlicatre  manager 
when  he  will  show  them. 


Wm.   S.   Hart  in 

"Travelin'    On" 

By    William    S.    Hart 

A    William    S.     Hart     Production. 

Elsie    Ferguson    and    Wallace    Reid    in 
"Peter    Ibbetson" 
By    George    DuMaurier  , 
A    George   Fitzmaurice   Production. 

"The   Mistress  o£  the  World" 

A  Series  of  Four  Paramount  Pictures 

Wit3»-  Mia  May.     Directed  by  Joe  May 

From  the  novel  by  Carl  Figdor. 

Wallace  Reid   in 

"The   World's   Ghampion" 

Based  on  the  play  "The  Champion" 

By    A.    E.    Thomas    and    Thomas    Loudei) 

Gloria  Swanson  in 

"Her  Husband's   Trademark" 

By    Clara    Beranger. 

Wanda  Hawlley  in 

"Bobbed    Hair" 

By   Hector   Turnbull 

A  Realart    Production. 

Cecil    B.    DeMille'a   Production 

"Fool's    Paradise" 

Suggested   by    Leonard    Merrick's    story 

"The  Laurels  and  the  Lady." 

Constance  Binney  in 
"The    Sleep    Walker" 
By    Aubrey   Staurfer 
A   Realart   Production. 

Marion     Davies     in 

"The    Young    Diana" 

By   Marie   Corelli 

A   Cosmopolitan    Production. 

Betty  Compson  in 
A  William  D.  Taylor  Production 

"The    Green    Temptation" 
From    the    story    "The    Noose" 
By  Constance   Lindsay   Skinner. 

May    McAvoy    in 
"Through  a  Glass  Window" 
By    Olga    Printilau 
A    Realart    Production. 

"Find    the    Woman" 

With  Alma  Rubens 

By   Arthur  Somers   Roche 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production. 

Ethel   Clayton    in 

"The  Cradle" 

Adapted    from    the    play 

By  Eugene  Brieux. 

Mary    Miles    Minter    in 
"The    Heart    Specialist" 

By    Mary   Morison 
A    Realart    Production. 

Agnes    Ayres   and  Jack    Holt  in 

"Bought   and    Paid    For" 

A     William     DeMille      Production 

Adap^d   from  the  play  by 

George    Broadhurst. 

Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"TTiaron    of   Lost   Vafiny." 

Wanda   Hawley    in 
"The  Truthful  Liar" 

By  Will   Payne 
A  Realart  Production. 

John   S.    Robertson's    Production 
"The   Spanish  Jade" 
By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

"Is    Matrimony    a    Failure?" 

Arith  T.  Roy  Barnes,  Ula  Lee,  Lois  Wilson 

and    Walter   Hiers. 


In'Production,  two  Great 
Paramount  Pictures 

Cecil    B.    DeMille's 

"Manalaughter" 

From  the  novel  by  Alice  Duer  Miller 

George    Mel  ford's 

"Burning    Sands" 

From    the   novel    by    Arthur    Weigall. 

A  Man's   Answer  to  Mrs.   E.  H.  Hull's 

"The  Sheik" 


3  have  jmt phoned  the  theatre  ^ 
there^s  a  Paramount  Picture  on  tonight. 
Were  all  going;  come  on  and  join  ust 


■^  'T"  'r  T  "T    y  1^  y  T-'yv~v"y    ^rT^v^T^y^y^'y    *    ^^T>t    w  -t"^ 
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l_FERE  is  the  way  to  be  sure  of  a 
\  great  evening. 

If  the  box  office  says  Paramount, 
all  further  questions  are  wasted  breath. 

^^  This  is  the  smart,  modem  way  of  buy- 
ing entertainment,  the  way  of  avoiding 
the  tedium  and  exasperation  of  wasting 
a  couple  of  hours  looking  at  film  below 
your  standard  of  taste. 

The  up-to-the-minute  way  is  to  buy 
by  name  in  everything. 

The  name  in  motion  pictures — the 
standard,  guaranteeing  the  finest  screen 
art,  the  foremost  direction,  acting  pre- 
sentation, is  Paramount. 

Ten  years  of  motion  picture  leadership 
are  represented  in  that  one  name,  the  ten 
years  it  has  taken  Paramount  to  lift  the 


screen    from    a    stunt    to  the   national 
entertainment. 

Discriminate  as  to  where  and  when 
you  see  photoplays — choose  the  Para- 
mount occasions  and  you  are  all  set  for 
a  great  time. 

Telephone  the  box  office  and  ask 
the  question  straight,  "Is  it  a  Paramount 
Picture  tonight?" 

If  the  answer  is  "Yes"  you  will  know 
without  asking  that  Star,  Plot,  Direction, 
Presentation,  and  everything  that  goes 
into  a  picture,  are  the  very  best. 

Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  is 
continuing  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  draw  to  its  ranks  all  the  greatest 
talent  to  keep  Paramount  foremost. 

Take  advantage  of  this  when  you 
buy  entertainment.     Don't  be  a  guesser. 


If     it's     a      Paramount     Picture     it's     the     best     show     in     town 
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The    Wisdom  of   Winnifred 

WHEN  WINNIFRED  WAS  19,  SHE 
DETERMINED  TO  SAVE  $1000.00. 


She    commenced    by    putting 
fifty  dollars  in  the  bank. 


Next  month  she  could  not  resist 
a  new  spring  hat. 

— So  drew  out  $27.50  to  pay  for  it. 


And  a  visit  to  the  dentist 

Took  $15.00  more 


And  Winnie  was  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged to  find,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  that  she  had  only  saved 
$103.85  in  actual  cash. 


But  things  looked  different  after 
she  had  been  wisely  persuaded  to 
use  it  as  a  first  payment  on  a  ten- 
year  EndowmentTolicy  for $1000. 


The  thousand  became  a  cash 
certainty  in  1922.  And  tho'  dur- 
ing those  ten  years  she  did  waf 
work, 


Married 


And  had  twins 


She  never  failed  to  set  that  won- 
derful insurance  savings  money 
aside  monthly. 

Now  this  month  (May,  1922) 
that  $1000.00  (with  $185.00  in 
accrued  interest)  has  paid  the  first 
instalment  on  the  new  home  for 
Winnie,  her  husband  and  the  twins. 

Has  this    Story  any  meaning  for  YOU?     Consult 

The 

London  Life 

Insurance  Comoany 

"Policies  Good  as  Gold" 

LONDON,  CANADA 


HEAD  OFFICES 


Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 


ates.  He  is  trained— has  years  of  train- 
ing—in  making  estimates,  and  if  he  is 
successful  it  is  because  he  can  live  withm 
those  estimates.  He  spends  endless  time 
in  preparing  estimates  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  then,  as  I  used  to  see  with 
astonishment,  he  puts  in  a  factor  of  safety 
from  1 5  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  One  of 
the  most  successful  promoting  and  con- 
structing engineers  in  this  country  told  me 
that  after  he  had  finished  his  e-stimates  of 
cost  he  doubled  them;  after  he  had 
finished  his  estimates  of  earnings  he  cut 
them  in  two;  after  he  had  finished  his 
estimates  of  operating  expenses  he 
doubled  them,  and  if  he  then  could  show 
6  per  cent,  he  went  ahead. 

"That  is  a  safe  man;  that  is  the  kind  of 
man  that  a  banker  likes  to  bank  on;  he 
won't  run  away;  he  is  a  safe  man,  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  man  that  the  banker  necessa- 
rily loves.  When  he  has  secured  a  man 
like  that,  the  banker  can  go  off  and  do 
something  else  and  the  directors  can  do 
what  they  are  expected  to  do — they  can 
go  to  sleep;  they  won't  be  bothered.  Oc- 
casionally the  thing  breaks  down,  and 
then  the  management  are  suddenly 
hauled  out  of  bed  and  asked  what  they 
have  been  doing.  They  had  been  doing 
nothing.    That  was  just  the  trouble. 

'"This  field  of  management  of  big  busi- 
nesses is  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
engineer — the  current  is  all  his  way.  He 
is  the  man  that  the  banker  will  go  for, 
and  what  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  equip 
himself  for  the  job.  In  some  ways  he  is 
admirably  equipped:  he  has  the  scientific 
mind,  he  has  had  scientific  training,  but 
he  comes  up  against  this  difficulty,  which, 
in  some  cases,  is  fatal:  Large  enterprises 
commonly  involve  the  employment  of 
large  bodies  of  men.  Now  leadership  of  a 
great  body  of  men  requires  enthusiasm, 
heat,  great  imaginative  vision,  and  power. 
Your  great  leader  is  always  a  great 
enthusiast;  he  must  have  enthusiasm 
himself  in  order  to  inspire  it  in  others,  and 
our  engineer,  by  training,  tends  to  keep  his 
enthusiasms  under  control.  That  is  the 
first  thing  they  tell  him  when  he  goes  to 
school  and  the  last  thing  he  hears  when 
he  goes  to  bed.  But  your  great  captain 
of  industry  must  have  other  qualities. 
They  are  not  essentially  incompatible 
with  the  qualities  of  the  engineer,  but 
they  are  fully  as  essential  in  the  men  who 
are  to  lead  great  enterprises. 

"Sometimes,  before  telling  how  to  do  a 
thing  it  is  well  to  tell  how  not  to  do  it,  and 
one  would  think  from  the  examples  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  that  they 
furnish  perhaps  the  best  possible  example 
of  how  not  to  do  it. 

"The  roads  are  bankrupt.  Enormous 
economies,  the  greatest  ability,  the  great- 
est power  have  been  expended  on  them, 
and  all  to  no  purpose.  The  railroads  have 
had  the  wrong  type  of  leader.  The  men 
who  originally  planned  those  roads  and 
led  them  were  men  of  a  different  type. 
They  were  traffic  men.  They  were 
striving  to  build  up  a  business,  and 
compared  with  the  operating  men  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  roads  to-day,  they 
were  children — babies  in  operation.  But 
the  roads  paid.  To-day,  with  the  highest 
engineering  capacity  and  operating  abil- 
ity in  charge  of  them,  they  cannot  get  a 
new  dollar  for  an  old  one. 

"But  it  is  possible  to  combine  in  the 
same  man  the  scientific  spirit  of  the 
engineer  and  the  vision,  the  imagination, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  promoter  using 
that  word  in  its  best  sense — the  great 
builder. 

"If  the  public  is  going  to  expect  the 
banker  to  choose  men  who  have  vision, 
imagination,  enthusiasm  as  well  as  scienti- 
fic attainment,  they  must  bear  in  mind 
that  those  men  are  liable  to  brain  storm; 
they  are,  at  times,  wild  men;  they  are  not 
safe  men  unless  they  are  controlled.  We 
must  have  men  of  that  type,  but  we  must 
not  have  men  of  that  type  without 
adequate  control.  We  must  harness  with 
these  men  boards  of  directors  who  can  and 
will  direct.  There  are  such  men,  but 
they  will  not  work  for  nothing.  Directors 
must  therefore  be  adequately  paid. 

"The  banker  is  to-day,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  in  a  false  position.  All  he 
undertakes  to  do,  all  he  is  paid  to  do,  is  to 
advise  as  to  the  financial  structure,  and 
to  place  the  securities  he  has  received,  but 
perhaps  his  most  important  function  is 
the  selection  of  management,  direction, 
control,  and  for  that  he  is  not  paid.  He 
is  in  a  false  position,  and  it  he  is  able  to 
get  out  of  it,  he  will  do  not  only  to  himself 
but    to    the    community    a    very    great 


You 

Can't  Forget 

UNLESS  you  want 
to.  Your  calendar 
is  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  days  on  which 
your  friends  expect  to 
hear  from  you  with  a 
message  of  love  and 
good  wishes. 


this  month  for  the 
birthday  greetings,  the 
wedding  anniversaries 
and  other  anniversaries 
of  those  dear  to  you, 
and  endear  yourself  to 
them. 

Remember  that  in  a  feu 
hours'  time  flow- 
ers may  be  deliv- 
ered by  telegraph 
to  any  address  in 
Canada  and  the 
United  States  by 
the  Florists'  Tele- 
graphic Delivery 
Service. 
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Like  getting 
a  suit  to  fit 


FineMedium, 

Stut  and 
Ball  pointed 


Madf  in  England 


bpenderian 

'Personal  SJteel  R^llS 

>        The  smoothness  and  ease  of  writing  with 

i    Spencerian  Personal  Steel  Pens  are  beyond 

compare  because  there  is,  among  the  many 

styles,  one  that  fits  your  hand  exactly — that 

adapts  itself  to  your  style  of  writing. 

We  want  you  to  know  of  the  fine  writing 
qualities  and  long  life  of  Spencerian  Steel 
Pens.  Send  10  cents  for  ten  different  sample 
pens  and  that  fascinating  32-page  book, 
"What  Your  Hand  IVriting  Reveals."  Then 
pick  your  style. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway  New  York  City 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Ruttn-,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Canadian  Distributors 


Yen 

thin"* 
lead; 


Venus  Everpointed 

and  other  MelAl  Pencils 


•yHE  name  VENUS  u  your 

■*•  guarantc;   of  perfection. 

Absolutely     crumble-proof. 

smooth   and    perfectly    graded. 

7  DEGREES 

aB  soft  6C  black     H  med.  hard 
B  soft  2H  hard 
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U.S.  Diplomats 
Heavily  Scored 

German  Says  Japanese  Super- 
ior to  Americans. 

SIGMUND   MUNZ 

IN  GERMANY  the  generals  blame  the 
diplomats  and  the  diplomats  blame  the 
generals  for  the  defeat  of  the  Teuton  arms. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sigmund  Munz  says 
in  The  Contemporary  Review,  that  people 
in  Germany  have  developed  the  idea  that 
German  diplomacy  lost  them  the  war, 
while  the  Entente  won  the  war  through 
diplomacy.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Munz  ob- 
serves, the  people  are  right,  but  in  blam- 
ing German  diplomacy  too  severely  it  is 
easy  to  over-rate  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Entente,  and  perhaps  that  of  other  nations 
as  well. 

After  paying  his  respects  to  the  Teuton 
diplomats,  Mr.  Munz  handles  our  own  and 
American  diplomats  without  gloves.  The 
British  diplomats,  he  declares,  showed  in- 
credible ignorance  of  Central  European 
affairs,  and  with  a  few  notable  exceptions 
were  much  more  proficient  in  golf  and 
other  outdoor  sports.  Their  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  politics  in  Middle 
Europye  was  most  conspicuous  at  the  Paris 
conference.  But  in  his  criticisms  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking diplomats  he  is  most  severe 
with  some  of  those  from  United  States. 
He  questions  their  right  to  call  themselves 
"American"  diplomats,  since  the  represen- 
tatives of  other  nations  on  the  North 
American  and  South  American  continents 
have  just  as  much  right  to  the  appella- 
tion as  they. 

"American  diplomacy  does  not  reveal 
a  very  high  level,"  he  tells  us,  though  he 
admits  having  met  "solid  men"  like  Marsh, 
Andrew  White,  Elihu  Root,  Oscar  Strauss 
and  others.  These,  however,  were  "also 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
other  directions  than  the  trade  of  diplo- 
macy." 

American  diplomats,  he  found,  are  by 
no  means  the  pick  of  their  country,  and 
"were  not  infrequently  people  who  had 
helped  a  president  with  money  or  influence 
in  his  election."  Many  of  them  he  sets 
down  as  upstarts  to  such  a  degree  that 
their  intellectual  and  refined  compatriots 
were  ashamed  of  their  European  represent- 
ative. The  inner  life  of  most  of  these  dip- 
lomats consisted  of  petty  social  vanities, 
and  the  height  of  their  ambition  and  fame 
was  reached  in  those  hours  when  princes  of 
blood  were  at  their  tables.  He  illustrates 
his  meaning  with  a  number  of  incidents: — 
"I  can  relate  an  experience  of  recent  times. 
I  was  received  by  an  American  ambassador 
in  the  garden  of  the  residence  rented  by 
him.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  was  the 
purchase  price  of  the  palace  in  which  he 
dwelt.  I  named  a  figure.  The  ambassad- 
or said:  'Among  the  pictures  in  my  coll- 
ection in  New  York  are  many  which  cost 
more  than  this  whole  palace.'  Again,  at 
a  dinner  party,  he  spoke  to  his  neighbor 
at  table  about  his  pictures,  and  in  order 
to  impress  upon  her  the  value  of  one  of 
them,  the  most  costly,  he  wrote  upon  a  slip 
of  paper  the  figure  and  showed  it  to  her, 
so  that  the  six  noughts  and  the  figure 
in  front  of  them  should  stare  imposingly 
at  her,  a  symbol  of  American  greatness. 
The  ambassador  had  himself  shaved  each 
morning,  and  one  day  asked  his  figaro 
who  he  thought  was  the  richest  man  in 
the  town.  The  barber  mentioned  the  em- 
peror. 'No,'  said  the  ambassador.  When  the 
barber  could  not  think  of  anybody  else, 
the  ambassador  patted  his  own  chest  and 

said,  'Mr is  the  richest  man  in  the 

town,'  and  mentioned  his  own  name.  The 
same  ambassador  congratulated  a  Saxon 
diplomat,  long  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  after  diplomatic  relations  had  been 
broken  off  between  Berlin  and  Washing- 
ton, on  the  fact  that  Saxony  had  remained 
neutral — which  is  much  as  if  a  German 
diplomat  in  the  spring  of  1917,  after  the 
entry  of  America  into  the  war,  had  com- 
plimented California  for  remaining  neu- 
tral." 

Of  all  the  diplomats,  Mr.  Munz  selects 
the  Japanese  as  the  most  efficient.  They 
always  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal. 
"Thej  all  serve  the  community  and  the 
state  idea,"  he  explains,  "and  individual- 
ity mL>  suffer.  Japan  may  be  a  magni- 
fied Sparta,  but  I  have  always  found  the 
Japanese  level-headed,  though  sometimes 
arrogant." 
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PHILIP  WHITWELL  WILSON 
New  York  Correspondent  Of  The  London  Daily    News 

Philip  Whitwell  Wilson,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
American  correspondent  of  The  London 
Daily    News,   writes    us    as    follows: — 

"Knowledge  is  power,  but  power  is 
only  effective  when  it  is  immediate. 
The  Knowledge  that  we  need  is 
immediate  knowledge.  This  is  why 
every  modern  office  keeps  a  Card 
Index. 

"I  am  a  writer  for  the  American  and 
British  Press.  My  Card  Index  is  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana.  The  facts 
that  I  must  have  are  immediate  facts. 
In  my  "Americana"  I  find  them  at 
once,  and  pleasantly — names,  dates, 
statistics,  events,  whatever  may  be 
needed.  My  investment  in  the 
Americana  has  been  repaid  fifty  fold." 

(Signed)  Philip  Whitwell  Wihon 

Would  not  our  Encyclopedia  he  as  valuable  to 
you  as  to  Mr.  Wilson? 
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Germany  Is 
Russia's  Hope 

But  Russia's  Presence  at  Genoa 
Is  Perilous. 

DR.  E.  J.  DILLON 

IN  VIEW  of  the  secret  treaty  made  at 
Rapallo  between  Germany  and  Russia 
special  interest  attaches  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  by  Dr.  Dillon  on  Europe 
and  Bolshevism.  He  shows  the  cau.ses  of 
Communism's  temporary  success  and 
under  the  circumstances  considers  the 
invitation  to  Russia  to  take  part  in  the 
Genoa  Conference  a  serious  mistake: 
We  quote  in  part  from  his  article: — 
"Communism  owes  its  temporary  suc- 
cess to  many  causes,  which  cannot  be 
analysed  here.  A  few,  however,  are 
worth  enumerating.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Bolshevist  movement  the  co-operation 
of  the  peasants,  who  care  nothing  for 
politics  and  much  for  husbandry,  was 
secured  by  the  promise  of  the  land,  which 
was  partly  fulfilled  during  the  revolution. 
Only  partly.  For  although  to-day  the 
Feasants  possess  more  land  than  they  can 
till  they  do  not  consider  themselves  its 
real  owners  because  they  have  received 
no  title-deeds.  This  and  the  military 
expeditions  which  took  by  force  the 
harvests  they  had  gathered  in  have  pro-' 
duced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  render 
them  amenable  to  anti-Bolshevist  in- 
fluences. They  represent  the  principle  of 
private  property— they  are  the  Russian 
nation — and  they  resent  being  condemned 
to  the  status  of  pariahs. 

"Another  of  the  causes  that  contributed 
to  the  triumph  of  Communism  was  the 
edict  or  prikaz.  The  prikaz  is  an  order 
issued  by  the  authorities  and  enforced  by 
a  conditional  sentence  of  extermination. 
It  is  a  decree  of  Fate  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  It  is  terror  foreshadowed  in 
words.  At  first  the  prikaz  was  treated 
with  contempt,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Tsardom,  and  the  villagers  refused  to 
obey  it  and  empty  their  granaries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town-dwellers.  They  actually 
met  force  with  force.  But  when 
the  punitive  expedition  arrived  and 
every  house  was  razed  to  the  ground  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  slaugh- 
tered, the  other  villagers  of  the  district  and 
the  province  realised  the  full  significance 
of  the  prikaz.  They  believed  and  trem- 
bled. To-day  they  ardently  desire  to  see 
it  abolished,  but  as  yet  they  are  unorgan- 
ised, unarmed,  and  almost  helpless. 

"The  prikaz  has  undoubtedly  wrought 
miracles.  But  its  force  is  too  intense  a 
transient  to  keep  such  a  complex  organism 
as  a  State  in  being.  It  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution  or  stir  troops 
going  into  battle  to  fight  with  the  heroism 
of  desperation,  but  beyond  these  bounds 
it  is  inoperative  for  long.  During  the 
Bolshevist  struggle  in  the  north  there  was 
one  strongly  held  position  which  the  Red 
Army  repeatedly  and  unavailingly  strove 
to  take.  Then  Lenin  issued  a  sharp 
pn'tetothis  effect: 'General  X  and  the 
officers  of  his  staff  are  hereby  informed 
that  unlesss  they  capture  the  position 
within  three  days  their  respective  families 
as  well  as  they  themselves  will  undergo 
the  consequences  of  their  remissness.  The 
aforesaid  families  have  already  been  taken 
into  custody.'  The  place  was  stormed 
within  the  time  limits." 

Incidentally  Dr.  Dillon  predicts  further 
trouble  in  Europe  this  year: — 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  for 
example,  judging  by  what  I  have  myself 
seen  and  heard,  that,  owing  to  their  re- 
missness in  delimitating  the  Polish  fron- 
tiers, the  present  year  will  witness  serious 
revolts  in  Eastern  Galicia,  a  military  en- 
counter between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
troops,  and  possibly  a  fresh  war  between 
Bolshevist  Russia  and  Poland.  Of  all 
this  no  faint  suspicion  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  Entente  Chancelleries.  I 
regard  Eastern  Galicia  as  the  most 
likely  scene  of  the  next  interruption  to  that 
perpetual  peace  which  the  framers  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  bequeathed  to  the  war- 
sick  peoples.  The  Eastern  Galician  pro- 
blem will  shortly  develop  into  a  Russo- 
Polish  quarrel. 

"But  this  is  by  the  way. 

"The  sectarian  character  of  Bolshevism 

is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  austerity, 

faith,  and  fanaticism  of  its  apostles,  but 

also  by  its  hierarchy,  institutions,   and 
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dogniag.  The  Communist  party,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  backbone  of  the 
organism,  and  numbers  I  am  told  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mem- 
bers, not  more,  resembles  one  of  the  religious 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Admission  to  that  body  is  now  accorded 
only  to  postulants  whose  antecedents  and 
other  qualifications  have  been  carefully 
lifted  and  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  probationary  stages.  It  is  the  only 
party  tolerated  in  the  country,  the  social 
evolutionaries  being  regarded  as  mere 
schismatics.  The  remainder  of  the  popu- 
ation  may  not  form  or  belong  to  any 
political  group. 

"Under  all  these  circumstances  an  in- 
dtation  to  the  Russian  Communist  Party 
;o  co-operate  with  the  Entente  Powers  in 
;he  work  of  reconstructing  Europe  is  a  note- 
vorthy,  characteristic,  and  therefore  no- 
vise  surprising  incident  in  the  policy  of  the 
ramers  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is 
lemonstrably  incongruous,  impracticable, 
ind  perilous.  The  reconstruction  of 
Russia     is     indeed     feasible     by     one 


of  two  wholly  different  methods  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  unfold.  In  no  case, 
however,  should  it  involve  the  sanctioning 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  great  industrial 
holdings  in  the  country.  To  deprive  of 
their  property  those  Russians  who  have 
built  up  the  native  industries  and  then  to 
hand  them  over  to  foreigners  to  exploit, 
is  a  procedure  which  the  Governments  of 
to-day  may  not  deem  repugnant  to  their 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  but  which 
they  cannot  but  see  would  at  least  run 
counter  to  their  interests  in  the  long  run. 
And  surely  that  is  a  consideration  that 
should  weigh  with  them.  It  is  a  case 
where  honesty  is  really  the  best  policy. 

"Russia  in  her  present  lamentable 
state  may  be  likened  to  one  of  her  own 
trees  in  winter,  bare,  wind-beaten,  sai>- 
less,  with  nothing  to  presage  a  renewal  of 
life  and  growth.  But  the  spring  is  not  far 
off  when  the  boughs  will  be  green  again 
and  the  tree  full  of  sap,  and  flowers  will 
bloom  and  fruits  ripen.  Is  it  good  policy 
to  cut  down  this  tree,  in  order  to  make 
a  crutch  for  lame  Europe?" 


O.  Henry's  Concept  of  Life 

'A  Rich  Diamond  Forever  Flashing  New  Facets  Before  Us: 


AL  JENNINGS 


PROBABLY  no  short  story  writer  of 
this  continent  has  received  as  much 
jublicity  of  late  as  O.  Henry — whose  real 
lame  was  William  Sydney  Porter — due  no 
loubt  to  the  wide  popularity  of  his  works. 
'.n  excerpts  from  his  book,  "Through  the 
Shadows  With  O.  Henry,"  Al  Jennings, 
eformed  bank  and  train  robber,  who  serv- 
d  a  term  in  prison  with  the  short-story  writ- 
r,  gives  the  public  an  intimate  picture  of 
he  latter. 

Jennings  tells  us  in  these  excerpts,  appear- 
ng  in  Current  Opinion,  that  he  first  met 
Henry  in  Trujillo,  Honduras,  some 
wenty-five  years  ago.  Both  men  were 
ugitives  from  justice;  Jennings  being 
wanted  by  the  police  as  a  notorious  bank 
nd  train  robber  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
;hile  O.  Henry  had  been  charged  with  mis- 
.ppropriating  about  $1,100  from  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Austin.  Jennings  was 
ccompanied  by  his  brother  and  compan- 
)n-in-crime,  Frank  Jennings,  and thethree, 
sing  $30,000  of  the  money  the  Jennings 
rothers  had  stolen,  set  out  on  an  adven- 
ure  on  a  tramp  steamer  they  chartered, 
'hey  had  many  adventures  before  their 
loney  gave  out.  Then  the  Jennings  broth- 
rs  proposed  another  bank  robbery.  Por- 
jr,  who  later  became  0.  Henry  the  writer, 
jfused  to  take  part,  but  they  were  finally 
11  arrested.  Porter  giving  himself  up  after 
e  had  returned  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
.1  Jennings  and  Porter  again  found  them- 
slves  together  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary. 

Porter  was  sentenced  to  five  years, 
lough  his  friends  always  believed  him 
uiltless  of  anything  except  carelessness 


in  the  handling  of  the  bank's  money. 
Twenty-one  months  of  his  sentence  were 
deducted  for  good  behaviour.  Before  enter- 
ing the  bank  at  Austin,  Porter  had  been  a 
pharmacist  and  it  was  through  this  that 
he  was  given  the  position  of  drug  clerk  in 
the  prison  hospital.  It  was  then  he  com- 
menced short  story  writing  in  earnest. 

"There  at  his  desk,"  writes  Jennings, 
"night  after  night  sat  Bill  Porter.  And 
in  the  grisly  atmosphere  of  prison  death 
and  prison  brutality  there  bubbled  up  the 
mellow  smile  of  his  genius — the  smile 
born  of  heartache,  of  shame,  of  humilia- 
tion—the smile  that  has  sent  its  ripple  of 
faith  and  understanding  to  the  hearts  of 
men   and   women   every^vhere." 

Thus  the  literary  Muse,  whose  caprices 
pass  the  understanding  of  mankind,  dwelt 
through  the  dreary  years  in  the  prison 
atmosphere  with  the  man  whose  writings 
have  brought  solace  and  comfort  to  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  readers.  O.  Henry 
did  the  thing  that  most  fiction  writers  ad- 
mit they  are  incapable  of;  took  characters 
out  of  the  real  life  that  was  going  on  around 
him  and  wove  romance  about  them.  The 
original  of  his  Jimmy  Valentine  in  "Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine"  was  a  convict  named 
Dick  Price  who  had  been  incarcerated  at 
the  age  of  twenty  as  a  third  offender. 

Porter  was  always  the  champion  of  the 
under  dog.  Years  after  he  had  been  made 
a  free  man  he  told  Jennings:  "I  haven't 
changed,  but  I  see  more.  Life  seems  to 
me  like  a  rich,  vast  diamond  that  is  for 
ever  flashing  new  facets  before  us." 
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le  cabin,  drinking  with  the  little  man. 
[is  own  capacity  was  enormous;  Ernie, 
n  the  other  hand,  became  shaken  and 
psteady  with  his  first  drink.  Old  Dan 
id  no  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  him. 
There  were  times  when  Ernie  slept  and 
ould  not  be  wakened.  At  such  times 
d  Dan  moved  about  the  claim  with  fur- 
ve  eyes.  Now  and  then  he  washed  a 
inful  of  dirt  from  Ernie's  shallow  excava- 
on,  finding  always  gold  and  more  gold, 
ntil  he  slavered  at  the  mouth  with  greed. 
he  possibility  of  jumping  the  claim  was 
^ays  in  his  mind.  One  day  he  went  so 
r  as  to  write  location  notices,  and  put 
lem  in  place  of  Ernie's;  and  took  his 
fm  away.  He  did  not  destroy  those  he 
id  written.  They  rested  in  his  pocket. 
He  began  to  sleep  at  Ernie's  cabin, 
ore  and  more  frequently.  By  and  by  he 
)  longer  went  up  to  his  own  claim  at  all. 
ficasional  pa.s.sera  remarked  on  his  pre- 
Ke;  and  he  told  them  that  Ernie  was 
wly,  and  that  he  was  carine  for  the  little 
an. 

pRNIE  BUDDER  was,  in  fact,  not  well. 
J  Never  strong,  he  had  weakened  him- 
If  by  the  liquor  he  absorbed;  and  there 
as  not  an  hour  in  these  days,  when  he 
as  wholly  sober.  He  was  grateful  to  old 
an  for  staying  with  him.  "You're  a 
•'A    man,     Dan,"    he    would    say.     "I 


'predate  it,  too.  You're  minding  me  like 
a  woman  might."  And  he  told  the  men 
who  occasionally  stuck  their  heads  through 
the  door  in  passing  that  Dan  was  like  a 
nurse. 

He  had  always  been  inclined  to  cough 
much;  and  Dan  was  accustomed  to  explain 
to  inquirers  that  he  had  bad  coughing 
spells  now.  "Nothing  stops  them  but 
whiskey,"  old  Dan  would  say.  "A  good 
shot  of  it  helps  him  more'n  anything." 

In  Ernie's  bemused  condition,  Dan  was 
able  to  make  him  believe  that  the  pocket  of 
gold  was  already  worked  out;  but  after  a 
time  Ernie  had  a  surprising  accession  of 
strength,  and  began  to  move  abroad  more, 
and  one  day  insisted  on  working.  The  pan 
showed  gold;  and  a  hysterical  exhilaration 
seized  upon  Ernie  at  the  sight.  He  threw 
himself  mto  the  work  with  new  zeal;  and 
old  Dan,  disgusted,  sat  on  a  rock  above  the 
diggings  and  watched  with  a  curdling 
rancor. 

Toward  noon  that  day,  Ernie  broke  off 
and  made  Dan  admire  the  result  of  his 
morning's  labor — a  spoonful  or  two  of 
coarse  dust ....  Dan  offered  him  a  drink, 
but  Ernie  shook  his  head.  "Makes  me 
sleepy,"  he  declared.  "I  aim  to  put  in 
some  licks,  this  afternoon." 

He  took  the  pail  and  went  down  to  get 
water  from  the  little  pool;  and  old  Dan 


When  thoroughly 
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How  to  Shampoo 

Your  Hair  Properly 


A   Simple,   Easy  Way  to   Make 
Your  Hair  Beautiful 

THE  beauty  of  your  hair  depends  upon 
the  care  you  give  it. 
Shampooing  it  properly  is  always 
the  most  important  thing. 

It  is  the  shampooirg  which  brings  out  the 
real  life  and  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  your  hair  soft,  fresh  and  luxuri- 
ant. , 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  and  heavy, 
lifeless,  stiff  a..d  gummy,  and  the  strands 
cling  together,  and  it  feels  harsh  and  dis- 
.';!!:reeable  to  the  touch,  it  is  bocau.se  your 
lu.ir  has  not  bee  i  shampooed  ])roperl_y. 

When  your  hair  has  been  shampooed 
IJroperly,  and  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will  be 
glossy,  smooth  and  bright,  delightfully 
fresh-looking,  soft  and  silky. 

While  your  hair  must  have  frequer.t  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it 
ca.iiiot  stai.d  the  har.sh  effect  of  ordinary 
soaps.  The  free  alkali  in  ordinarj'  soaps 
soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle 
and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  women, 
cverj'where,  now  u.se  Mulsified  cocoanut  oil 
shamiioo.  This  clear,  pure  and  entirely 
greaseless  product  cannot  possibly  injure, 
and  it  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the 
hair  brittle,  r.o  matter  how  often  you  u.se  it . 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful 
you  can  make  yow  hair  look,  just  follow 
this  simple  method: 

A  Simple,  Easy  Method 

I^'^IRST,  i)ut  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
MuLsified  in  a  cup  or  cla.ss  with  a  little 
warm  water.  Then  wet  the  hair  and  seal]) 
with  clear  warm  water.  Pour  the  Mulsified 
evenly  over  the  hair  and  rub  it  thoroughly 
all  _  over  the  scalp  and  throughout  the 
entire  length,  down  to  the  ei.ds  of  the  hair. 

Two  or  three  teaspooi;fuls  will  make  an 
abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This 
should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  briskly 
with  the  finger  tips,  so  as  to  loosen  the 
dandruff  and  small  particles  of  dust  and 
dirt  that  stick  to  the  scalp. 

After  nibbing  in  th('  rich,  creamy 
MuLsified  lather,  ri;:so  the  hair  and  sialp 
thoroughly — always  using  clear,  fresh, 
warm  water. 

Then  use  another  application  of  Mulsified , 
again  working  up  a  lather  and  rubbing  it  in 
briskly  as  before. 

Two    waters    are   usually    sufficient    for 


washing  the  hair,  but  sometimes  the  third  is 
necessay . 

You  can  easily  tell,  for  when  the  hair  is 
perfectly  clean,  it  will  be  soft  and  silky  in 
the  water. 

Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

THIS  is  very  important.  After  the  final 
washing,  the  hair  and  scalp  should  be 
rinsed  in  at  least  two  changes  of  good  warm 
water  and  followed  with  a  rinsing  in  cold 
water. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you  will  find 
the  hair  will  dry  quickly  and.  evenly  and 
have  the  ai)pcarance  of  being  tliickcr  and 
heavier  than  it  is. 

.  If  you  want  to  always  bo  remembered 
for  your  beautiful,  well-kept  hair,  make  it 
a  rule  to  set  a  certain  day  each  week  for  a 
Mulsified  cocoanut  oil  shampoo.  This  regu- 
lar weekly  shampooing  will  keep  t]ic  soalj; 
soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  briglit , 
fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to 
manage — and  it  will  be  noticed  and  ad- 
mired by  everyone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  at  any  drug  stores 
or  toilet  goods  counter,  anvwhere  in  the 
world.  A  4-oui  ce  bottle  should  lust  for 
months,  l^eware  of  imitations — be  sure 
you  get  Mulsified.  Look  for  the  name 
Watkii  s  o:i  the  package. 


Mdkes\6ur  Hair  Beautiful 


WAT  KINS 


OKmNirr  ini  SHAMPOO 

MADE    IN    CANADA 
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A  Guest  Chamber 

At  a  Moment's  Notice 

■pVERY  apartment  suite  has  a  living  room,  hut  not  all  have  a  fully  furnish- 
■*-'  ed,  luxurious  guest  chamher,  all  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  That  is  an 
opportunity  for  hospitality  denied  to  many  a  modern  hostess  in  these  days  of 
crowded  apartments  and  house  scarcity^ 


Modern  houses  are  also  built  very 
often  with  the  idea  of  economizing 
space.  The  guest  room  of  more  spac- 
ious times  seems  to  be  quite  often  over- 
loolced  by  architects  and  house  builders 
nowadays.  The  consequence  is  that 
Mother  comes  to  town  for  a  little  visit 
and  has  to  stay  at  an  hotel.  Or  your 
girlhood  chum  comes  up  from  New 
York  with  a  thousand  things  to  tell 
you,  and  you  daren't  ask  her  to  stay. 
You  have  no  spare  room  to  offer  her, 
so  you  have  to  let  her  go. 

What  a  joy  a  Kroehler  Daven-O 
would  be  to  you!  It  takes  up  not  an 
inch  more  space  than  an  ordinary 
davenport.  It  is  just  what  your  livuig 
room  needs  to  make  it  luxuriously  com- 
fortable and  attractive. 

And,  then  some  time  when  you  want 
to  invite  a  guest  to  stay,  you  simply 
open  up  the  Daven-O  and  there  you 
have  a  beautiful  guest  chamber  all 
ready  and  prepared,  with  a  full  sized, 
comfortable  bed,  with  patented  folding 
metal  bed  frame  and  springs  that  can- 
not sag. 

When  the  Kroehler  Daven-O  is  fold- 
ed there  is  nothing  in  its  appearance  to 


suggest  its  double  purpose.  And  yet 
it  conceals  a  thick,  removable  mattress 
and  all  the  necessary  pillows  and  bed- 
ding. When  you  open  the  Daven-O  out, 
there  is  the  bed  all  ready  made  up.  It 
opens  out  with  one  motion  at  a  gentle 
pull,  everything  being  linely  balanced 
and  easy  of  action. 

BEAUTIFULLY  LT»HOLSTERED 

The  Kroehler  Daven-O  is  the  last 
word  in  upholstery.  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica are  ranged  for  tapestries  and 
velours  and  plush  coverings,  genuine 
leather  and  clever  leather  substitutes. 
You  may  select  a  Kroehler  Daven-O  to 
harmonize  with  almost  any  scheme  of 
decoration.  You  may  choose  from  over- 
stuffed styles  or  from  Period  designs 
with  any  wood  finish — oak.  mahogany, 
walnut,  etc. 

Prices  vary  according  to  styles,  and 
requirements.  Every  Kroehler  Daven-O 
is  substantislly  made  and  honestly 
finished,  inside  and  out. 

Sold  by  leading  furniture  dealers 
throughout  Canada.  Ask  to  see  it  opened 
out,  and  look  for  the  Kroehler  trade 
mark.  The  Kroehler  Booklet,  showing 
different  designs,  free  on  request. 


The  Kindel  Bed  Company,  Limited 
Stratford,  Canada 

Factories  also  at  Kankakee,  111.,  Napiei-villc,  111.,  and  Binghaniton,  N.Y. 

KROEHLER 
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by  the  door  watched  him,  and  wished  witl 
all  his  might  that  Ernie  would  stumble,  fall,' 
slide  to  eternity  across  the  Big  Drop. 
Ernie  dipped  the  bucket  in  the  pool  and 
stepped  back.  A  stone  turned  under  him. 
The  man  was  weak  and  shaken;  the  heavy 
pail  overbalanced  him.  He  fell  backward 
and  began  to  slide  down  the  rock,  clutching 
at  the  moss  and  bits  of  grass  upon  it,  call- 
ing out  to  old  Dan. 

Dan  stood  petrified  and  still.  Ernie 
called  out  hopelessly.  No  one  could 
have  saved  him,  from  the  moment  of  his 
fall.  Yet  he  clamored  to  old  Dan  for  an 
instant  that  was  eternal;  then  his  voice 
broke  into  a  shriek,  which  passed  abruptly 
into  silence  as  the  rush  of  his  fall  sucked  t  he 
air  from  his  lungs.  Old  Dan  listened,  but 
there  was  no  further  sound.  The  Big 
Drop  is  a  very  big  drop  indeed.  Ernie, 
the  obstacle,  was  gone. 


i\ 

1  b  I 


DAN  DURKEE,  in  those  first  moments 
felt  as  guilty  as  though  he  had  kilL 
Ernie  in  fact  as  well  as  in  wish.     But 
most  at  once  the  exultation  of  victory  sw( 
over  him.    It  did  not  occur  to  the  man 
descend  the  trail  and  see  if  by  any  mi 
acle  Ernie  still  lived.     Within  a  matter  * 
minutes,  he  remembered  the  location  notie  t 
es,  already  written  in  his  pocket.     Fifti  c.  1 
minutes  later,  his  preparations  hurrif 
completed,  he  had  taken  a  little  used  iraj 
away  from  the  camp  and  down  into  tr* 
valley,  that  would  eventually  bring  hf 
into  the  way  that  led  to  town.    He  wi 
obsessed  with  the  necessity  for  recordii 
this  claim  which  he  had  coveted;  for  ass 
ing  his  possession  of  the  riches  he  was  s' 
were  there.     When  he  had  reached  towi 
and  the  thing  was  done,  a  madness  of  de 
light  fell  upon  him,  and  he  gave  himsel 
to  a  debauch,  with  Ernie's  gold,  which  heit 
him  four  long  days. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  his  depart ur 
he  returned  to  camp,  and  someone  aske< 
him  where  he  had  been,  and  what  had  be| 
come  of  Ernie.  Old  Dan  told  them  wha  i 
had  become  of  Ernie;  and  they  looked  a  | 
him  askance  and  asked  whether  he  ha 
bured  the  broken  body,  and  why  he  ha 
not  published  the  tragedy  at  the  time.' 

Old  Dan  replied  exultantly  that  he  h« 
business  that  there  was  gold  on  Ernie 
claim.  "He  give  it  to  me,"  he  said,  "an 
I  went  to  record  it." 

The  callourness  of  his  act  was  not 
parent  to  him,  so  bl;rded  was  the  man 
his  greed.  Nor  was  he  moved  by  the  di 
approval  in  the  eyes  of  those  about  hiu 
There  were  some  who  thought  he  migl 
have  thrust  Ernie  to  his  death;  but  tl 
suggestion  found  no  favor.  It  was  agre« 
that  old  Dan  lacked  the  nerve.  Neverth 
less,  they  held,  he  was  a  skunk,  and  d 
served  no  consideration. 

They  sought  out  Ernie's  broken  bod 
and  buried  it,  and  cursed  old  Dan;  ai 
one  man,  a  new  comer  to  camp,  climbed  tl 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and  settled  hii 
self  on  old  Dan's  claim,  tearing  down  Dar 
location  notices.  His  act  was  approved ' 
public  opinion;  and  when  Dan  heard  of 
he  merely  laughed.  His  old  claim  was 
no  value;  he  had  not  even  troubled  to  i 
cord  it,  when  he  was  in  town. 

He  was  to  have  a  day  or  two  of  drunk 
tritunph.  He  found  more  gold,  wh€ 
Ernie  had  been  digging;  and  as  each  p 
showed  its  tiny  bit  of  treasure,  the  co^ 
tous  old  man  grinned  and  wagged  1 
head  and  laughed  aloud  to  think  that  1 
luck  had  changed  at  last..  But  on  t 
third  day,  as  he  worked  up  the  slope, 
came  to  barren  ground.  He  tried 
other  directions,  found  the  color  again 
and  lost  it  again. 

THE  end  of  a  week  saw  him  diggi 
desperately  in  a  pit  that  was  as  dc 
as  his  shoulders;  digging  and  throwing  ( 
the  gravel  and  testing  it  and  digging  aga 
The  gravel  was  shallow;  he  came  v< 
quickly  to  the  bed  rock,  and— found 
more  gold. 

Old  timers  used  to  conjecture,  the 
after,  as  to  the  source  of  the  gold  Br 
had  found.  It  was  all  within  a  few  incl 
of  the  surface;  and  there  were  no  m; 
than  a  dozen  ounces  of  it,  all  told, 
more  than  one  good  poke  full .  The  f om 
tion  did  not  indicate  gold ;  there  was  n< 
at  bed  rock.  The  accepted  explanat 
was  that  some  ancient  prospector  1 
spilled  a  little  there;  had  lost  it;  or  in  so 
drunken  carouse,  or  in  the  first  intojd 
tion  of  sudden  wealth,  had  sowed  bro 
cast  a  handful  or  two.  In  the  ecu 
of  years  the  grass  had  grown  over  it;  _ 
washing  rains  had  scattered  it.  It  wai 
for  Ernie's  pan,  until  he  came. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact      ^ 
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ained.  This  thing  which  old  Dan  had 
■■i  )veted  was  a  hollow  mockery  and  sham. 
J-'l^nd  at  the  end  of  a  month  of  frenzied 
bor,  Dan  accepted  the  inevitable.  Curs- 
i  his  luck,  and  bowed  before  the  unsym- 
athetic  mirth  of  the  camp. 

*  T  CAN  hardly  be  said  that  Old  Dan 
.  felt  remorse  for  what  he  had  done.  The 
lan  was  not  capable  of  so  just  an  emotion; 
et  he  was  sorry.  Selfishly  sorry,  perhaps, 
fter  a  week  or  two,  he  began  to  miss 
rnie.  Ernie's  cabin,  in  which  he  dwelt, 
":i  semed  silently  to  accuse  him.  The  little 
vo!(  lan  had  been  poor  company;  but  he  had 
^ft  Ben  company.  Now  Dan  was  left  severe- 
Mti  •  alone.    He  tried  to  busy  himself  pros- 


cting  the  claim;  but  a  few  days  of  this 
itisfied  him  there  could  be  no  gold  there, 
e  was  enough  of  a  miner  to  recognize 
gns  and  portents  writ  in  the  rocks  about 
:m.    If   the   sight   of   the   actual   dust 

3et  id  not  blinded  him,  he  must  have  seen 
lis  in  the  beginning. 

He  was  left  at  last  with  nothing  to  do 
xt  sit  in  the  cabin,  the  whiskey  ready  to 
s  hand,  his  foul  pipe  going.  Once  or 
idee  when  men  passed  by  he  asked  them 
to  have  a  drink;  but  none  would  drink 

w  th  him.  The  injustice  of  this  oppressed 
m;  he  cursed  them  when  they  were  gone. 
There  were  times  when  he  was  frighten- 

'-s  I  because  he  had  wished  Ernie's  death, 

'";  id  it  had  come  to  pass.  There  was  a 
perstitious  sort  of  religion  in  old  Dan; 
!  feared  intangible  forces  which  he  could 


las; 


f^t  see.  He  was  afraid  that  by  merely 
shing  Ernie's  death  he  might  have  com- 

p'   issed  it;  he  dreaded  punishment  for  this 

'  '.»Js  crime.  The  man's  life  was  haunted  by 
cloud  of  fears.  He  remembered  that 
had  led  Ernie  to  drink  so  that  the  li- 
lor  sickened  the  little  man.  Perhaps  it 
IS  this  liquor  which  had  made  him  fall, 
an  began  to  talk  to  himself,  arguing  this 
tint,  defending  himself  against  the  silent 
cusation  of  Ernie's  bed  on  which  he  slept, 

D'j  -nie's  stove  on  wKich  he  cooked  his  food, 
■nie's  roof  beneath  which  he  dwelt. 
He  hated  the  place  and  wished  to  get 
i^ay  from  it;  and  once  he  went  blustering- 
;     up  the  hill  to  his  old  claim,  thinking  to 
•erawe  the  man  who  had  pre-empted  it 

M   id  drive  him  forth. 

1  '    This  man's  name  was  Jake.    He  was 

3al],     seemed     of    little     account;    yet 

s  eyes  were  level  and  unafraid;  and  Dan 

!ver  came  to  the  point  of  his  errand  at 

'  [.    He  tried  to  adopt  a  friendly  tone, 

lilts  id  he  had  come  up  to  say  howdy. 

f  iiii§  "You've  said  it,"  the  man  told  him. 
Dan  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  pointed  to 

s^e    workings.    "The    man    was    sinking 

eva  shaft  toward  bed  rock,  which  lay  deeper 
re.  "Yo're  wasting  time  there,"  he 
vised. 

"It's  my  time,"  said  the  man. 
His  tone  was  so  forbidding  that  Dan 
uld  not  endure  it.  After  a  few  minutes 
went  down  the  hill  again,  cursing  under 

nMj  breath. 

tow 

ard(    lUT  the  sight  of  his  old  cabin,  which 
was  infinitely  more  comfortable  than 

led  tiftnie's,  had  made  him  appreciate  to  the  full 
e  folly  of  what  he  had  done.  For  it  was 
ly;  he  saw  it  in  its  true  light  now.  The 
[fit  of  dust  had  blinded  him  to  the  fact 

eatt   at  Ernie's  claim  could  not  bear  gold. 

tte  t   rt  for  this  barren  ground  he  had  sacrif ic- 

ifffic     his  own  comfortable  cabin,  had  des- 
>yed  the  one  man  who    tolerated  his 
esence.     Had  thrown  away,  in  short, 
he  had  in  the  world;  and  got  nothing 
return. 

srafs  One  morning,  two  or  three  days  later, 
e  full  comprehension  of  his  sorrows 
erwhelmed  him.    He  tramped  out  of 

a  dijjnie's  cabin  and  stared  at  the  tortured, 
:k-scarred  earth  below,  and  threw  up  his 

^wfci  nds  and  cursed  the  claim,  cursed  Ernie, 

jifi   rsed  his  own  folly,  cursed  the  inscrutable 
pes  which  had  played  him  so  sorry  a  jest, 
was  like  a  madman;  and  he  was  still 
imping  to  and  fro  with  waving  arms  and 

2Tf  i!  inched  fists,  when  first  one  and  then 

liyji   other  man  came  toiling  swiftly  up  the 

jPKS  (il,  and  after  them  a  group  of  three,  and 
!er  them,  a  score. 

Some  of  these  men  looked  sidewise  at 
.  hootiog  with  laughter;  and  at  last 
1  Dan  halted  one,  and  asked  him  what 
was  that  brought  them  up  the  hill. 
They  told  him.  ".Take's  struck  it. 
ch!'  one  cried.  "On  your  old  claim, 
„.    •  above.    Bed  rock  just  paved  with  it. 

iJfii    le  biggest  thing  in  years." 

He  climbf  d  with  them,  unwilling  to  be- 
ve;  and  he  saw  for  himself.  The  man 
!^on  his  old  diggings  had  fallen  into  one 
those  streaks  of  fortune  which  Dan  had 
iraued  so  long  in  vain.    Only  a  pocket, 
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Washes  and  Dyes 


at  the  same 
time — 

Twink^ 

as  successful 
tor  giving  colours 
as  Lux  is  for  pre- 
serving them. 


Gives  exquisite  new 
colours  —  restores 
faded    colours. 

— 21  shades 


TWINK  is  a  most  successful  combination  of  various  attractive  shades 
of  dye  with  the  well-known  Lux  soap  flakes.  It  is  a  unique  and 
excellent  means  of  dyeing  at  home  all  kinds  of  wearing  and  fur- 
nishing fabrics.     Easy  and  simple  to  use. 

There  never  were  so  many  lovely  colours  worn  eis  there  are  this  season. 
Twink  gives  you  these  colours.  Just  wash  your  blouse,  or  camisole, 
or  anything  else  that  pure  water  may  touch,  in  the  luxurious  Twink 
lather—  and  you  get  a  lovely  new  colour—  clear,  unstreaked  and  FAST. 

Don't  tvait  for  the  new  colours 

— have  them  now — use   Twink. 

Twink  is  something  new  and  something  better. 
It  is  as  simple  to  use  as  Lux.  See  directions  on 
each  packet.  Twink  colours  are  fresh  euid 
charming — and  they  last. 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Lux 


On  sale  at  all  Druggists  and  Stores. 


Tl. 


When  An  Article  Is  Advertised  In   MacLean's   Magazine 

— readers  in  every  Province  and  in  every  community  recognize  at  once  that 
this  is  a  product  that  is  known  and  sold  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
right  across  the  Dominion,— that  it  has  national  distribution  and  nation- 
wide sales,  and  that  it  must  have  quality  and  value  that  can  stand  the 
test  of  nation-wide  competition. 


Real    Economy 

The    only    real    test   of   food 
is  the  nourishment  it  gives. 
Some    foods    may    seem    eco- 
nomical   because    they    cost 
little,    but    price    alone     is 
most   misleading. 
The  true  economy  is  to  buy 
food    for    its    body-building 
powers,  and  this  is  specially 
important  in  times  of  extra 
strain    or    stress,    or    when 
illness     imposes     any     extra 
tax  on  the  system. 
Tested  by  the  true  scientific 
standard,   Bovril   is  perhaps 
the    most    economical    food 
in   the   world. 

AH    the    goodness    of    beef 
is    in 

BOVRIL 

:!:::::i: :::::::::::::::; 

James  A.  Cook  &.  Son  Limited 

Commercial  Stationers 

Printers            Lithographers 

Account   Book  and   Loose  Leaf 

Manufacturers 

Telephone  Main                                  77  Bay  Stmt 
244     245     246                        TORONTO.    C.nad. 

Are  You  as  Wise  as 
Winnifred? 

SHE  IS  ON  PAGE  38 
Where    Are    You? 

America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 

BOOK    ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

and 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 

address  by  the 

author 

H.  Clay  Clover   Co. 

Inc'irjv'rAtcJ 

118  VVestSlst  Street 
NEW  YORK.  U.S.  A. 
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Cut  Rent  Costs 

Office  Specialty  "  Can  Help  You  Keep  Them  Down 


tt 


TAKING  full  advantage  of  every  corner  in  your  office 
repreaents  a  twofold  saving.  It  gives  your  business 
room  to  grow  end  at  the  same  time  wins  a  complete 
victory  over  rising  rents. 

"Office  Specialty"  is  prepared  to  help  you,  as  they  have 
thousands  of  firms,  to  effect  a  20  to  60%  better  use  of  costly 
floor  space.  "Office  Specialty"  is  prepared  to  give  authori- 
tative suggestions  because  of  thirty-five  years  of  success  in 
solving  such  problems  for  practically  every  kind  of  business. 

The  personal  service  of  experts  and  a  complete  line  of  filing 
systems  and  office  equipment  are  available  through  our 
Service  Store.  Call  and  look  over  our  complete  line  of  office 
equipment.  You  will  find  it  interesting.  If  you  cannot  call, 
write  or  'phone. 

THE    OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.   CO.,    LIMITED 

Canada 


Home  Office 


Toronto  Montreal 

Winnipeg  Regina 


NEWMARKET 

Fillnt  Ei/ulfimenl  Stores  at: 

Ottawa  Quebec  Halifax  Hamilton 

Edmonton  Calgary  Vancouver 


Office  @)  Specialty 


OCCISTERF.D 


FILING  SYSTEMS  a/7c/ OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


"Office  Specialty" 
Service 

1.  System  Service 

Free  survey  made  of 
your  filing  and  record- 
keeping systems  and  rec- 
ommendations given  of 
how  to  improve  them. 

2.  Record  Protection 

"Fire- Wall"  Cabinets 
and  Safes,  Dry  Insulated 
Safes  with  Underwriters' 
"B"*  Label. 

3.  Filing  Cabinets  for 
Every  Purpose. 

Ve  r  t  i  c  a  1 ,  Horizontal, 
Sectional    in    Wood    and 

Steel.      , 

4.  Des/is,  Chairs  and 
Otfier  Equipment 

Tables,  Desks,  Chairs, 
Board  Room  Equipment 
Vault  Trucks,  etc. 

5.  Filing  Supplies  for 
Every  Need 

Cards,  Folders,  Shan- 
non Files,  etc. 


SpeedyRelief 
Jor  Cold 

in  Head 


Rub  a  little 

Minard's 

between   your 

hands  and   inhale.      It  will 

speedily  relieve   the  severest 

cold  in  the  head. 

J.  G.  Leslie  of  Dartmouth,  N.S. 
who  uses  it  for  this  purpose,  writes 
that  "it  will  never  fail  to  relieve 
cold  in   the  head   in   24  hours". 

Also  best  for  sprains,  bruises, 
etc. 

Always  keep  a  bottle  of 
Minard's  Liniment  on  the 
shelf. 


LOOK  FORTH! 
yBURLAP 
rBACK 


For  your  own  protection  learn 
how  to  tell  Genuine 

LINOLEUM 

Three  Tests:  1.  All  Genuine 
Linoleum  is  made  of  ground 
cork  and  oxidized  Linseed  Oil, 
pressed  on  a  strong,  flexible 
Burlap  back.  Burlap  gives 
Linoleum  its  strength  and  dur- 
ability, adding  many  years  to 
its    service. 

2.  Genuine  Linoleum  is  flex- 
ible and  not  easy  to  tear,  be- 
cause of  its  sturdy  Burlap  back. 

3.  When  you  buy  Printed 
Linoleum  be  sure  that  you  get 
the  genuine  article.  Make 
sure  that  the  edge  is  brown. 

Jute  Industries  Limited 

DUNDEE  SCOTLAND 

A»h  the-jnerchant  to  ghou>  you  ihe 

woven  BURLAP  back. 


This  Attractive  Home 

is  Yours  for  less 

than  $1000, 


Break  away  from  the  renting  habit. 
This  charming  home  ts  a  credit  lo  any 
locality.  It  contains  five  rooms;  ll7lng 
room  15  ft.  10  In.  by  9  ft.,  6  In.— two 
bedrooms  7  ft.  11  In.  by  9  ft  6  In 
ftllchen  9  ft.  6  In.  by  9  ft.  6  In.  Dining  al- 
■»ve.  pantry  and  coat  cla<*et  also  a  spacious 
rerandah  19  ft.  by  s  ft. -and  tiie  price 
Is    only   $917. .">6   F.O.B.    Branlford 

BRANTFORD 
SECTIONAL  HOMES 

%re  fabricatcii  In  our  own  fartory — 
^hlpi)ed  In  sections  with  full  Instruc- 
tions. You  can  erect  it  yourself  In 
a  few  (Jays.  It  is  comprete  Including 
hardware,  window  and  door  screens,  etc. 
Wt  can  skip  immediaUly.  WtiU 
Jot  plans  and  Uttrature  to  Depl.    S- 

Schultz   Bros.    Co.,    Limited 
Brantford,  Canada 
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perhaps;  but  rich  enough  to  satisfy  anj^, 
greed. 

When  they  began  to  jeer  at  him  more 
openly,  old  Dan  went  slinking  back  down 
the  hill.  This  was  what  folly  had  cost 
him ! 

He  reached  Ernie's  claim  which  he  had 
stolen,  and  slipped  into  the  cabin  and  clos- 
ed the  door  behind  him.  He  could  noti 
bear  to  stay  in  the  open  air.  It  seemed  td 
him  that  in  the  brooding  mountains  and 
the  sweeping  valleys  and  in  the  sweet  sky 
above  him  there  moved  a  Spirit  from  which 
he  wished  to  hide  himself  away. 


A  Bit  of  Orange  Peel 

Continued  from  page  19 

Then  it  was  over,  Trevor  went  out  tc 
field — Giles  bustled  back  to  his  wife.  And 
I,  being  a  hopeless  case,  went  in  search  ol 
alcohol." 

The  soldier  paused  to  light  anothei 
cigar. 

HE  CARRIED  out  his  threat,  did 
Giles,  with  regard  to  me.  Two  oi 
three  days  later  I  lunched  with  th( 
General,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  w« 
never  got  off  the  subject  of  Trevor.  II 
wasn't  only  his  opinion;  had  not  Bimbc 
Lawrence,  the  I.  Z.  Captain  and  one  o! 
the  shrewdest  judges  of  cricket  in  England 
agreed  with  him.  And  so  on  without 
cessation  about  Trevor  the  cricketer 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
next  to  me  sat  his  wife  who  could  not  gd 
beyond  Trevor  the  man.  Once  or  twioi 
she  glanced  at  me  appealingly,  as  if  to  saj 
'For  God's  sake,  stop  him' — but  it  wa» 
a  task  beyond  my  powers.  I  made  one  (H 
two  abortive  attempts,  and  then  I  gavi 
it  up.  The  situation  was  beyond  me :  om 
could  only  let  him  ramble  on  and  pray  fo: 
the  end  of  lunch. 

"And  then  he  left  the  cricket  and  cam< 
to  personalities. 

"  'Know  anything  about  him,  Dog-Face? 
he  asked.  'Up  at  old  Apson's  place  hi 
struck  me  as  being  a  gentleman.  Anywaj 
he's  a  darned  nice  fellow.  Wonder  whj 
he  enlisted?' 

"  'Oh!  Giles,  for  goodness  sake,  let's  ti^ 
another  topic,'  said  his  wife  suddenb 
'We've  had  Sergeant  Trevor  since  lunfl 
began.' 

"Poor  old  Giles  looked  at  her  in  start 
led  surprise,  and  she  gave  him  a  quic 
smile  which  robbed  her  words  of  their  irr: 
tability.  But  I  could  see  she  was  on  th 
rack,  and  though  I  didn't  know  the  rei 
facts,  it  wasn't  hard  to  make  a  shre\« 
guess  as  to  the  cause.  .  . 

"It  was  just  before  we  rose  from  tn 
table,  I  remember,  that  she  said  to  m 
imder  cover  of  the  general  conversatio 
—'My  God!  Dog-face — it's  not  fair.  It' 
damnable.' 

"  'Will  you  tell  me?'  I  answered.  ' 
might  help.' 

"  'Perhaps  I  will  some  day,'  she  sai 
quietly.  'But  you  can't  help:  no  on 
can  do  that.  It  was  my  fault  all  througl 
and  the  only  thing  that  matters  now  : 
that  Giles  should  never  know.' 

"I  don't  quite  know  why  she  suddenl 
confided  in  me,  even  to  that  extent, 
suppose  with  her  woman's  intuition  si 
realised  that  I'd  guessed  something,  an 
it  helps  to  get  a  thing  off  one's  chest  f 
times.  Evidently  it  had  been  an  ur 
expected  meeting  and  I  cursed  myself  f( 
having  made  him  play.  And  yet  hix 
could  one  have  foretold:  it  was  just  a  coi 
tinuation  of  the  jig-saw  started  by  th« 
damned  bit  of  orange  peel.  As  she  sait 
all  that  mattered  was  that  Giles — del 
old  chap — should  never  know." 

The  soldier  smiled  a  little  sadly, 
do  the  humans  propose:  but  the  God  thj; 
moves  the  pieces  frequently  has  differer 
ideas.  He  did — that  very  afternooi 
It  was  just  as  I  was  going  that  two  whib 
faced  nurses  clutching  two  scared  children 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  babble 
incoherently.  And  then  the  General- 
groom  hove  in  sight — badly  cut  across  tl 
face,  and  shaky  at  the  knees,  and  from  hil 
we  got  the  story. 

"They'd  started  off  in  the  General 
dog-cart  to  go  to  some  children's  part; 
and  something  had  frightened  the  hora 
which  had  promptly  bolted.  I  knew  tl 
brute — a  great  raking  black,  though  tl 
groom,  who  was  a  first-class  whip,  gei 
erally  had  no  difficulty  in  managing  hhl 
But  on  this  occasion  apparently  he'd 
clean  away  along  the  road  into  the  to' 
He  might  have  got  the  horse  under  coi 
trol  after  a  time,  and  then  he'd  seen  thi 
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THIS  PROPELLER 
WILL  DISAPPEAR 

INSTANTLY  a  sunken  rock  or  log 
or  sandbar  touches  the  protect- 
ing skeF — the  propeller  and  shaft 
automatically  raises  itself  into  safe- 
ty in  the  propeller  housing — the  boat 
r!ides  over  the  obstacle — safe,  sure, 
('amaKe-free, 

No  other  boat  has  this  ^Jevice,  and 
its  central  propeller  drive  so  success- 
uUy  enabling  you  to  go  wherever 
there's  water  deep  enough  to  float  a 
b-at.  The  propeller  being  midships, 
instead  of  at  stem,  also  adds  speed 
to  the   boat. 

A    truly    b-autiful    motorboat — safe, 
sturdily  built,   easily  operated.     You 
have   only   one    lever   to   think   of — 
^  that's  why  these  boats  are  so  popu- 
lar with  the  entire  family.  Improved 
self-starting  device,  with  Instrument 
Board.      Acjuascope    enables    you    to 
see  your  propeller  at  ail  times.    H-s 
Noiseless  Motor  with  Maxim  silencer. 
Wonder'u!      quality    —     Wonderful 
value.  V/rite  for  Descriptive  Folder. 
Ask  nbout  our  Speciiil  Canvas  Canoe 
16 tl . ,  first  grade.    Complete  $75 

DiSAPPEARiNGpROPaLER 

BOATS 

3    DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOATCo.Lld 
=  ,92  King  St  .  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

^   .  ,  U.S.A.,  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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'yHB  extKriencea  of  over  400  men 
now  engaged  in  this  fascinat- 
ing out-of-door  work  throughout  the 
Dominion,  inspire  the  above  bead- 
line.  Fuller  Brushes  arc  needed 
in  every  borne.  They  are  advertised 
in  this — and  other  leading  publi- 
cations—hence well  known.  The 
Puller  Man  is  welcomed  every- 
where. 

We  want  more  reliable  men  (pre- 
ferably returned  soldiers,  married 
and  property  owners)  to  sell  Ful- 
ler Brushes.  The  special  training 
and  co-operation  we  give,  com- 
bined with  your  own  sincere  ef- 
forts, assure  prompt  earnings.  The 
1158  security  we  ask  to  finance 
your  initial  expenses  may  prove 
for  you-as  it  has  for  others— the 
most  profitable  investment  of  a 
lifetime  1  Write  for  booklet  "Out 
of    the     Rut.'  Address :       Sales 

Manager,    Dept.    K.M. 

Fuller  Brush  Co.,  Ltd. 


Head   Sales   Office:   Toronto 


or  any  of  our  Branch 
Omcos  In  25  Canadian 
cities.  Consult  tele- 
phone    directory. 
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Moore  Push  Pins 

(jiajs    Heads         Steel    Points 
Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

,  To    Hang    Up  Tilings 

Ask   your  dealer  to  show  them 
Sold    everywhere     15c    per    pkt 

MOORE  PUSH  PIN   CO. 
Wayne  Junction.  PhSadelpbla 


the  gates  were  closed  at  the  railway 
crossing  in  front.  And  it  was  at  that 
moment  that  a  man — one  of  the  sergeants 
from  the  barracks — had  dashed  out 
suddenly  from  the  pavement  and  got  to 
the  horse's  head.  He  was  trampled  on 
badly,  but  he  hung  on — and  the  horse  had 
ceased  to  bolt  when  they  crashed  into  the 
gates.  The  shafts  were  smashed,  but 
nothing  more.  And  the  horse  wasn't 
hurt.  And  they'd  carried  away  the 
sergeant  on  an  improvised  stretcher.  No : 
he  hadn't  spoken.. .He  was  unconscious. 

"  'Which  sergeant  was  it?'  I  asked 
thoughtlessly — though  I  knew  the  answer 
before  the  groom  gave  it. 

"  'Sergeant  Trevor,  sir,'  he  said.  'A 
Squadron.' 

"  'Is  he — is  he  badly  hurt?'  said  the  girl, 
and  her  face  was  ashen. 

"  'I  dunno,  mum,'  answered  the  groom. 
'They  tooTi  'im  off  to  the  'orspital,  and 
I  was  busy  with  the  'orse.' 

"  'I'll  ring  up,  if  I  may,  General,'  I  said, 
and  he  nodded. 

"I  spoke  to  Purvis — the  R.A.M.C. 
fellow — and  his  voice  was  very  grave. 
They'd  brought  Trevor  in  still  uncon- 
scious, and  though  he  wouldn't  swear  to 
it  at  the  moment,  he  was  afraid  his  back 
was  broken.  But  he  couldn't  tell  abso- 
lutely for  certain  until  he  came  to.  I 
hung  up  the  receiver  and  found  Mrs. 
Giles  standing  behind  me.  She  said 
nothing — but  just  waited  for  me  to 
speak. 

"  'Purvis  doesn't  know  for  certain,'  I 
said,  taking  both  her  hands  in  mine.  'But 
there's  a  possibility,  my  dear,  that  his 
back  is  broken.' 

SHE  WAS  a  thorough-bred,  that 
girl.  She  didn't  make  a  fuss  or  cry 
out;  she  just  looked  me  straight  in  the 
face  and  nodded  her  head  once  or  twice. 

"  'I  must  go  to  him  of  course,'  she  said 
gravely.  'Will  you  arrange  it  for  me, 
please?' 

"  'He's  unconscious  still,'  I  told   her. 

"  'Then  I  must  be  beside  him  when  he 

comes     to,'     she     answered.      'Even     if 

there  was  nothing  else — he's  saved  my 

baby's  life.' 

"  'I'll  take  you  in  my  car,'  I  said,  when 
I  Saw  that  she  was  absolutely  determined. 
'Leave  it  all  to  me.' 

"  'I  must  see  him  alone.  Dog-face,'  she 
paused  by  the  door,  with  her  handker- 
chief rolled  into  a  tight  little  ball  in  her 
hand.  'I  want  to  know  that  he's  for- 
given me.' 

"  'You  shall  see  him  alone  if  it's  humanly 
possible,'  I  answered  gravely,  and  at 
that  she  was  gone. 

"I  don't  quite  know  how  I  did  it,  but 
somehow  or  other  I  got  her  away  from 
the  General's  house,  without  Giles  know- 
ing. Giles  junior  was  quite  unhurt,  and 
disposed  to  regard  the  entire  thing  as  an 
entertainment  got  up  especially  for  his 
benefit.  And  when  she'd  made  sure  of 
that  and  kissed  him  passionately  to  his 
intense  disgust,  ^he  slipped  away  with  me 
in  the  car. 

''  'You  mustn't  be  disappointed,'  I 
warned  her  as  we  drove  along,  'if  you 
can't  see  him  alone.  He  may  have  been 
put  into  a  ward  with  other  men.' 

"  'Then  they  must  put  screens  around 
him,'  she  whispered.  'I  must  kiss  him 
before.,  before...'  she  didn't  complete  the 
sentence:  but  it  wasn't  necessary. 

"Vv'e  didn't  speak  again  until  I  turned 
in  at  the  gates  of  the  hospital.  And  then 
I  asked  her  a  question  which  had  been  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue  a  dozen  times. 
"  'Who  is  he— really?' 
"  'Jimmy  Dallas  is  his  name,'  she 
answered  quietly.  'We  were  engaged. 
And  then  his  father  lost  all  his  money. 
He  thought  that  was  why^-why  I  was 
beastly  to  him — but  oh!  Dog-face,  it 
wasn't  at  all.  I  thought  he  was  fond  of 
another  girl — and  it  was  all  a  mi.stake. 
I  found  it  out  too  late.  And  then  .Jimmy 
had  disappeared — and  I'd  married  Giles. 
Up  at  that  cricket  match  was  the  first 
time  I'd  seen  him  since  my  wedding.' 

"We  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  I  got  out. 
It's  the  little  tragedies,  the  little  misunder- 
standings that  are  so  pitiful,  and  in  all 
conscience  this  was  a  case  in  point.  A 
boy  and  a  girl— each  too  proud  to  explain, 
or  ask  for  an  explanation:  and  now  the 
big  tragedy.... God!  it  .seemed  so  futile. 

"I  left  her  sitting  in  the  car,  and  went 
in  search  of  Purvis.  I  found  him  with 
Trevor— I  still  thought  of  him  under 
that  name — and  he  was  conscious  again. 
The  doctor  looked  up  as  I  tiptoed  in,  and 
shook  his  head  at  me  warningly.  So  I 
waited,  and  after  a  while  Purvis  left  the 


y/ie  Jlristocrat  qffineTJoilet  Soaps 
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.///  all  druggists  and  department  stores 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

McGill  University 
Montreal 

(Founded  and  endowed  by  the  late 
Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Strathcona  and 
Mount    Royal.) 

For  women  students,  resident  and 
non-resident,  preparing  for  degrees 
m  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (B.A.,  B.Sc, 
B.  H.  S.,  B.  Com.)  and  in  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  Students  are 
eligible    for    scholarships. 

Applications  for  residence  should 
be  made  early,  as  accommodation  in 
the  College  is   limited. 

For   information      apply      to 
THE  WARDEN 


300  Famous  Paintings 

Reproduced  from  renowned  paintings  now 
hanging  in  the  great  art  galleries  of  America 
and    Kurope.      All   painted   by    world's    greatest 

artists. 

An  Art  Album  of  Great  Pictures 

Including  the  finest  collection  of  figure 
studies  ever  published — all  fully  explained  and 
described — together  with  a  short  history  of  the 
life   and   works    of  each    artist. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  enamel  paper. 
contains  360  pages,  size  7  x  lOi^  inches.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  attractive  cover  design. 
No  art  library  is  complete  without  a  copy. 
Price  boxed,  $3.50.  But  remember  we  do  not 
consider  that  you  have  bought  the  book  con- 
taining this  wonderful  collection  until  you 
SEE   AND    EXAMINE    IT 

Merely  send  the  S3.50  as  deposit  and  if  the 
book  is  unsatisfactory  return  it  in  ten  days 
and   your  money  will   be   refunded. 

LEROY   KIKKSEY,    HGB., 

Div.  8,  P.  O.  Boi  2185,  DENVER,  Colorado,lU.  S.  A 


Speed  is  a  matter  of  gear  ratio.  Anybody  can  make 
a  truck  that  will  travel  fast. 

Speed  combined  with  durability  is  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult accomplishment  but  it  has  been  attained  in  the 
International  Speed  Truck  by  incorporating  all  those 
strong  features  of  construction  that  have  built  the  good 
reputation  of  the  heavy-duty  Internationals — and  then 
adding  the  element  of  speed. 

You  will  find  the  International  Speed  Truck  to  be  a 
real  commercial  vehicle,  capable  of  withstanding  the 
strains  of  every-day  commercial  hauling.  Let  us  send 
you  complete  information,  including  an  analysis  of  your 
hauling  requirements. 

International  harvester  Company 

OF  CANADA  '■■"• 

HAMILTON     CANADA 
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Ans^^er  the  Puzzle 


Find  the 

Most 

Objects 

Beginning 

with 

"S" 


You  will  fliid  aU 
kind*  of  "S"  ob- 
jects In  this  pic- 
ture eren  tbouEh  It 
la  smaU~  U  the 
picture  doesn't  print 
plainly  In  your  pa- 
per, write  for  larger 
and    clearer   picture. 


LARGE    PICTURE   PUZZLE    FREE! 

Anyone  Can  Enter 

pruvuliM  ttmt  ilicj*  liavi-  no  connetiloii  with  Mayer  Co.,  Ltd.  Your  answer  must  be  mailed  by  June  10th, 
1922.  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  thei  persons  sending  In  the  nearest  correct  answer  as  shown  in  list 
of  prizes  below.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  given.  Webster's  New  Intemailonal  Dictionary 
will  be  used  by  the  thre«  Independent  judges  In  deciding  the  winning  answers.  No  master  or  predeter- 
tuined  list  will  be  used  by  the  JudBea,  but  their  correct  list  will  be  made  up  from  all  answers  submitted. 
Do  not  use  obaolete.  hyphenated  or  compound  wortls.  Neatness,  style  and  handwriting  have  no  bearing 
on  deciding  the  winners.  The  contest  Is  merely  a  test  of  skill  to  acquaint  more  people  with  Pencraft 
I'ens.  Names  of  Prize  Winners  and  the  correct  list  of  words  will  be  mailed  to  ever>'one  making  a  pur- 
dia-ie.      Participants   agree   to    accept    the  decision    of   the  judges  as   final    and   conclusive. 

PENCRAFT  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

Pencraft  Fountain  Pens  are  famous  for 
their  easy  writing  qualities  and  thousands  of 
them  are  giving  satisfactory  service  every  day. 
Tiic  purchase  of  a  $3.00  Pencraft  Pen  makes 
your  answer  eligible  for  the  $300.00  Prize. 
The  purchase  of  a  $6.00  Pencraft  Pen  makes 
your  answer  eligible  for  the  $1000.00  Prize. 
If  no  money  is  sent  your  answer  will  be 
eligible  for  the  $20.00  Prize.  If  you  have 
no  need  for  a  fountain  pen  you  may  also 
qualify  your  list  with  a  $^00  or  $6.00 
order   of    Laymore — make.i    the    lazy   hens   lay. 

Mayer  Company  Ltd.,  Oept.  45,   Toronto,  Can. 
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"S"    Words   you    e«n    find. 

He's  Really  ''Putting  it  Over" 
on  Mr.  Swan! 

Since  away  back  in  '76  this  genial  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Robinson,  has  been  arguing  Dominion  politics  with  his  crony 
and  next-door  neighbor,  Mr.  Swan.  Time  was  when  they, 
used  to  break  fairly  even  on  it,  but  for  several  years  past 
this  old  fellow  has  been  putting  it  over  Swan  every  time. 
Now  Mr.  Swan  is  wondering  where  in  the  world  Robinson  is 
getting  his  recent  store  of  "inside  infownation" — and  he'll 
likely  keep  on  wondering  until  some  live-wire  subscription 
salesman  draws  his  attention  to  J.  K.  Munro's  political 
articles    in    MACLEAN'S. 

Then  Mr.  Swan,  like  Mr.  Robinson,  will  be  a  regular 
reader  of  MACLEAN'S.  He  won't  miss  an  issue.  In  fact, 
he    daren't! 

DolYou    Wish   to  Earn   Big    Money   in 
Your  Spare  Time? 

There  are  lots  of  Mr.  Swans  in  your  neighborhood  and 
they'll  be  your  friends  for  life  after  you  introduce  them  to 
.MACLEAN'S.     And  we'll  pay  you— well— for  doing  it! 

Delay  necer  made  money.        Write  now:  "Please  tell 
me  how  to  mal(e  money  in  my  spare  lime."  Address: 

Agency  Division,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  Toronto 


bed  and  drew  me  out  into  the  passage. 

"  'I'm  not  sure,'  he  said.  'He's  so  in- 
fernally bruised  and  messed  about.  His 
left  arm  is  broken  in  two  places,  and  three 
ribs — and  I'm  afraid  his  back  as  well.  _He 
seems  so  numb.     But  I  can't  be  certain.' 

" 'Mrs.  Yeverleyishere,'  I  said.  'The 
mother  of  one  of  the  kids  he  saved.  She 
wants  to  see  him.' 

"  'Out  of  the  question,'  snapped  Purvis, 
'I  absolutely  forbid  it.' 

"  'But  you  mustn't  forbid  it,  Doctor.' 
We  both  swung  round  to  see  the  girl  her- 
self standing  behind  us.  'I've  got  to  see 
him.  There  are  other  reasons  besides  his 
having  saved  my  baby's  life.' 

"  'They  must  wait,  Mrs.  Yeverley,' 
answered  the  Doctor.  'In  a  case  of  this 
sort  the  only  person  I  would  allow  to  see 
him  would  be  his  wife.' 

"  'If  I  hadn't  been  a  fool,'  she  said 
deliberately,  'I  should  have  been  his  wife,' 
and  Purvis'  jaw  dropped. 

"Without  another  word  she  swept 
past  him  into  the  ward,  and  Purvis 
stood  there  gasping. 

"  'Well,  I'm  damned,'  he  muttered,  and 
I  couldn't  help  smiling.  It  was  rather  a 
startling  statement  to  come  from  a  woman 
stopping  with  the  G.  O.  C,  about  a 
sergeant  in  a  cavalry  regiment 

AND  THEN,  quite  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  came  the  final  turn  in 
the  wheel.  I  was  strolling  up  and  down 
outside  with  Purvis,  who  was  a  sahib  as  well 
as  a  Doctor  and  had  asked  no  questions. 

"  'If  his  back  is  broken  it  can't  hurt 
him,'  he  had  remarked  'and  if  it  isn't  it 
will  do  him  good.' 

"At  that  we  had  left  it,  when  suddenly 
to  my  horror  I  saw  Giles  himself  going 
into  the  hospital. 

"  'Good  Lord!  Doc,'  I  cried  sprinting 
after  him,  'that's  her  husband.  And  he 
doesn't  know  she's  here.' 

"But  a  lot  can  happen  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  I  was  just  a  few  seconds  too  late.  As 
I  got  to  the  door  I  saw  Giles  in  front  of 
me — standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  ward 
as  if  he  had  been  turned  to  stone.  A  big 
screen  hid  the  bed  from  sight — but  a 
screen  is  not  sound  proof.  He  looked 
at  me  as  I  came  up,  and  involuntarily 
I  stopped  as  I  saw  his  face.  And  then 
quite  clearly  from  the  room  beyond  came 
his    wife's    voice. 

"  'My  darling,  darling  boy — it's  you  and 
•  only  you  for  ever  and  ever.' 

"I  don't  quite  know  how  much  Giles 
had  guessed  before.  I  think  he  knew 
about  her  previous  engagement:  but  I'm 
quite  sure  he  had  never  associated  Trevor 
with  it.  A  year  or  two  later  she  told 
me  that  when  she  married  him,  she  had 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
she  had  loved  another  man — and  loved 
him  still.  And  Giles  had  taken  her  on 
those  terms.  But  at  the  time  I  didn't 
know  that:  I  only  knew  that  a  very  dear 
friend's  world  had  crashed  about  his  head 
with  stunning  suddenness.  It  was  Giles 
who  pulled  himself  together  first:  Giles, 
with  a  face  grey  and  lined,  who  said  in  a 
loud  voice  to  me:-  'Well,  Dog-face, 
where  is  the  invalid?' 

"And  then  he  waited  a  moment  or  two 
before  he  went  around  the  screen. 

"  'Ah!  my  dear,'  he  said  quite  steadily 
as  he  saw  his  wife,  'you  here?' 

"He  played  his  part  for  ten  minutes, 
stiff -lipped  and  without  a  falter:  then  he 
went,  and  his  wife  went  with  him  to  con- 
tinue the  play  in  which  they  were  billed 
for  life.  'Trevor's  back  was  not  broken — 
in  a  couple  of  months  he  was  back  at  duty. 
And  so  it  might  have  continued  for  the 
duration,  but  for  Giles  being  drowned 
fishing  in  Ireland." 

The  soldier  stared  thoughtfully  at  the 
fire. 

"He  was  a  first-class  fisherman  and  a 
wonderful  swimmer  was  Giles  Yeverley, 
and  sometimes — I  wonder.  They  say 
that  perhaps  he  got  cramp.  But  as  I  say, 
sometimes — I    wonder. 

"I  saw  them — Jimmy  Dallas,  sometime 
Sergeant  Trevor,  and  his  wife— at  the  Ritz 
two  nights  ago.  They  seemed  wonderfully 
in  love,  though  they'd  been  married  ten 
years,  and  I  stopped  by  their  table. 

"  'Sit  down.  Dog-face.'  she  ordered, 
'and  have  a  liqueur.' 

'So  I  sat  down  and  had  a  liqueur.  And 
it  was  just  as  I  was  going  that  she  looked 
at  me  with  her  wonderful  smile,  and 
said  very  softly — 'Thank  God!  dear  old 
Giles  never  knew:  and  now  if  he  does, 
he'll  understand.'" 

The  soldier  got  up  and  stretched  him- 
self. 

"A  big  result  for  a  bit  of  yellow  peel." 


WIRELESS 

Be  a  wireless  expert.  Wonderful  Oppor- 
tunity for  those  desiring  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  an  industry  that  will 
furnish  employment  for  tljousands,  and 
amusement  and  convenience , to  tibousands 
of  others.  Study  at  honie.  Write  to-day 
for  full  particulars.  Inlemational  Corres- 
pondence Schools  Canadian,  Limited. 
Uept.     1861     ..  Monlreal,  Canada. 
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MASONIC    BOOKS 
Jewelry   and    Goods;' 

REDDING    &    C0.| 

Publishers   and  Manufacturers    !Jj 
200  Rflh  Arenue 
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TO 

ASTHMA 
CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 
HAY  FEVER 
and  CATARRH 

SUFFERERS 
BUCKLEY'S  2-BottIe  Treatment 

OTer     10,001     Canadians     FreeJ 

from   Mi«erT   of   These  DiseasM. 

You,  too,  can  get  relief 

from      your      sufiferings. 

Send   10c.  to  cover   packing  and 
postage   for    trial   package. 

W.K.  BUCKLEY  LTD.,    Mlg.  Cli.i«iiU 

Dept.   5-142   Mutual  St.,   Toronto. 


Fashion's  'Decree 

this  season  is  light,  filmy  fabrics. 
Delatone  enables  discriminatinff 
women  to  wear  them  with  perfect 
freedom. 

DEL-A-TONE 

is  a  well-known  scientific  preparation 
for  removing  hair  safely  and  surely 
from  neck,  face  or  underarms. 

Prepared  scientifically,  it  Icavea 
the  ekin  clear,  firm  and  perfect- 
ly smooth.  Easy  to  apply. 
Druggists  sell  Delatone,  or  an 
origiyial  1  oz.jar  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fl* 

LYMAN    BROS.    &    CO..    LTD. 

Dept.  5.  71  Front  St.  E..  Toronto 
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FREE 


to  everyone  interested  in  the  fascin- 
ating: recreation  of  motor  boatins: — an 
illustrated  booklet  descrfbin?  every  de- 
tail of  the  famous 


liinneJ 


Nothing  can  compare  with  motor-boat- 
ing for  summer  enjoyment,  provided 
your  boat  is  speedy,  safe,  easily 
handled,  economical  on  g&s,  and  cap- 
aible  of  penetrating:  the  lily-strewn 
shallows  of  remote  backwaters,  as  well 
as  of  breasting  the  billows  of  the  open 
water.  And  that's  just  what  the  Tun- 
nel-King- is.  It  is  tihe  alH>urj>o3e  motor 
boat— built  especially  for  cruising 
everywhere  there's  water  enough  to 
float  a  log.  Write  for  the  booklet  to- 
day-^ 

Ask   for   Booklet   "M" 

The  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery 

Co.,  Limited 

Dept.    M,    64    Front    St.     Weat, 

Toronto. 

If     it's     machinery — write     **WiHi*ma" 


Make  $1,000  Easy! 

FROM  EVENING  WORK 

Skidmore  of  Ohio  started  last  Nov.  Has  m^e 
$3000  to  date!  Greatest  proposition  of  century. 
Grasp  it  quick!  Make  $30  to  $50  a  week  doing 
""        ^work  at  home  C**      1^     T" 

^evenings.      ^^     ^tlCK     TO 

Your  Job 

Make    big 
money  on  side. 
, Turn    spare 
hoursintocash 
with  my  new 
home   outfit. 
Vulcanize  auto- 
I  mobile    tirea. 
Mend  tubes. Re- 
pair ^jm  boots 
and     rubber 
;  srooda  of   all 

I  kinds. Do  thriv- 
ing: neighbor- 
hood   busi* 
t^ness.    Many 
^men    started 
"'economically. 
UD.Weis,  O..  running 
better  than  $15  daily. 
C.  Ij.  Jones,  W.  Va.,  averajrinK'  more 
than  $47  day  during  past  six  weeks,  and  so  on. 

Little  Money  Starts  You! 

Writeme.  Cet  my  holp.  Btjjjin  now.  SeiiHon  just 
opening.  Tire  rcpiiir  work  galore  everywhere. 
I  rurni.sh  everything,  including  machine,  tools, 
rlafiips,  matcnala  and  ciircctions.  No  experience 
nee<ltKJ.  Kvorything  plain  and  easy.  All  in- 
Htructiona  learned  in  one  evening.  Cant  go 
wronj^..  Marvelous  proposition.  Win.  Howe,  Mo., 
HJiys:  'BiggeHt  little  machine  I  ever  saw."  Stove 
.Vtarchard.  Texas,  writes:  "Am  having  wonderful 
n-siiliH  with  your  machine."  Others  are  making 
extra  money— you  can  Ujo! 

Mail  Postal  To  Me,  Tonight! 

Get  full  dot:»il.-5.  It's  a  proposition  you  can  handle. 
Place  marhinoanywhiTc  garajfe,  Bh<^'d,  basement. 
Has  wonderful  capacity. Work  is  easy,  pleas- 
ant and  fascinating.    .Starts  you  in  big  paying 

lui^incfln.  I'litwynii  on  road  to  independence.  Send 
q-'ick  for  full  infnrnmtion.  Address  me  person- 
ally.    M.  IIaywcj<)d,  l*rcs. 

Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co. 


1273Can»#ol  flvr.. 


inHtanaoolis.  Ind. 


$  $  for  Photoplay 
Ideas 

Plou  Kccf^tod  any  form :  revbi.vi,  crltlcLud. 
■Dpyrlehttd  marketed.  Adtlic  free,  Unlraraal 
Sreiiario  Corporation.  905  Wwlern  Mutual  I,lfe 
I1M«.    I,m    Anelo.    California. 

Publlihera    Scanarlo    Bull»tln-DI|€tt 
SEND    FOB    FREE    SAMPLE    COPY 


Pepita  Pink-toes 

Continued  from  page  It 

is  as  horrid  as  his  name.  Fancy  abusing 
poor  little  Pepita  so!  She  was  merely 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  that  time  at 
Hurst  Park.  She  did  not  in  the  least 
know  what  she  was  expected  to  do,  dear 
little  thing!  I  have  hinted  to  Pelannoy 
to  give  her  lots  of  "private  tuition"  to  get 
her  used  to  things. 

Felanny  is  a  grumpy  person.  He  writes 
that  Pepita  Pink-toes  has  done  her  best 
to  kill  four  of  his  lads.  The  fact  must  be 
the  lads  do  not  understand  her  tempera- 
ment. Pepita  is  always  docile  when  I 
am  patting  her.  Felannoy  also  writes 
that  though  he  considers  my  colt  William 
the  Wise's  chance  of  winning  the  Derby 
"not  worth  a  ha'penny"  yet  it  is  "  far 
better  chance  than  Pepita  Pink  js's 
would  be  if  she  were  1,000  per  cent,  better 
than  she  is.  Felannoy  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
"Steely  Eye." 

"Steely  Eye!"  How  infinitely  nobler  to 
be  a  novelist  than  to  be  a  man  who  writes 
abuse  of  poor  little  scared  fillies! 

I  have  read  every  one  of  your  books  now. 
I  never  dreamed  that  novels  could  be  so 
wonderful.  If  I  WIN  THE  DERBY  I 
am  going  to  buy  a  lot  of  yearlings.  I  shall 
name  each  of  them  after  one  of  your  books 
— if  I  may,  please! 

With  Very  Kindest  Regards, 
Most  Sincerely  Yours, 
NINA    AYLERD. 

P.S.  Felannoy  practically  suggests  that 
I  shall  withdraw  both  Pepita  Pink-toes 
and  William  the  Wise  from  the  Derby. 
The  idea!  Scratch  Pepita  Pink-toes!  And 
nice  sober-looking  William  the  Wise, 
though  he  will  be  "streets"  behind  Pepita 
may  not  be  quite  last.  I  shall  run  them 
both. 

Between  ourselves,  I  am  very  keen  to 
see  my  "second  colours"  sported.  I  did 
think  of  running  William  the  Wise  in  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  but  I  am  afraid  he  might  do  so 
badly  that  I  should  not  have  any  excuse 
for  keeping  him  in  the  Derby.  Then  my 
second  colours  would  not  be  sported.  So 
William,  like  Pepita,  shall  not  be  "on  show" 
until  the  Derby. 

ITEM    17. 

Persistent  interchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Villa  Mignarde,  Algiers,  and  14, 
Cambridge  Grove,  London. 

ITEM  18. 
(Telegram — self-explanatory. ) 
(To)    FRANCIS    R.    FINLOCK,    ESQ.- 
H,  Cambridge  Grove,  London,  W.  2. 

Algiers. 

March  1st,  192-. 

Yes,  we  should  be  very  delighted  indeed 

if  you  were  to  meet  us  at  Dover  pier. 

I  shall  recognize  you  instantly.  You  must 

come   on   to   Anderida    Manor  with   us. 

NINA  AYLERD. 

ITEM   19. 

(Excerpt    from    daily    nevis paper.) 

From  our  Special  Correspondent. 
Lincoln. 
March  16th,  192- . 
Undoubtedly  the  most  charming  figure 
in  the  assemblage  which  foregathered  for 
the  opening  of  the  "Flat"  was  Miss  Nina 
Aylerd  ("Mr.  Naylerd" — the  identity  is 
no  longer  a  secret)  the  youthful  owner  of 
Pepita  Pink-toes,  the  much  fancied  but 
enormously  discussed  Derby  candidate, 
and  of  William  the  Wise,  also  in  the  Derby 
but  with  an  entirely  negligible  chance. 
Miss  Aylerd,  looking  radiantly  beautiful, 
was  accompanied  on  her  excursions  to 
the  paddock  by  the  tall  and  commanding 
form  of  Mr.  Francis  R.  Finlock,  the  fam- 
ous noveli.st.  One  wishes  sincerely  that 
Miss  Aylerd  could  have  had  better  for- 
tune than  to  see  her  hordes  Winter  Cloud 
and  Smiksky  come  in  absolutely  last  in 
their  respective  races. 

ITEM  20. 

(Excerpt   from    daily    newspapers.) 

April   2nd,    192- 

LONDON  BETTING 
The    Derby. 
18  to  2  against    Pepita    Pink-toes. 

7  to  1  against  Carlisle  Knight. 

8  to  1  against  Narion. 
100  to  7  against    Blue   Sea. 


IT  IS  like  bringing  beautiful,  happy  sunshine 
into  dark,  dreary  rooms  when  you  use  LUXE- 
BERRY  ENAMEL  on  your  woodwork.  This 
celebrated  enamel  does  not  give  the  hard,  icy 
glare  of  most  enamels.  It  has  an  exquisitely 
soft  lustre  and  achieves  harmonious  blending 
of  decorations  instead  of  crude  contrast. 

LUXEBERRY  ENAMEL  gives  the  white 
that  stays  white,  and  can  be  washed  like  por- 
celain. If  color  is  desired  there  are  six  lovely 
Luxeberry  shades  from  which  to  make  a  sel- 
ection: Ivory,  Cream,  London  Grey,  True 
Blue,  Cherry  Red,  Sultan  Green. 

People  of  good  taste  appreciate  the  beauty  of 


ENAMEL 

THE  FINISH  IMMACULATE 


Sold   By   Dealers   Everywhere 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Liquid  Granite— The  World's  Best 

Floor  Varnish 

BERRY  BROTHERC 
I  VARNISHES  .J 

ENAMELS     -    STAINS         \^ 


WALKERVILLE 


ONTARIO 
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Five  Foot  Standard"  Bathroom 


Pembroke  Bath  with  Shower.  Marco  Lavatory 
and  Expulso  Closet  in  a  room  Rve  feet  square. 

Standard  5anitars IDfe,  Co.  i  ,,„,ed 


A  Moderate  Priced  Power  Mower 
for  Medium  Sized  Lawns 


Here  Is  a  Power  Lawn  Mower  that 
win  be  welcomed  by  thousanda  of 
home  owners  who  have  large  lawns 
to  care  for. 

We  call  It  the  Ideal  "Junior."  It 
la  a  machine  that  fulfils  a  greater 
need  than  any  power  mower  ever 
built.  It  Is  surprisingly  moderate 
In  price,  absolutely  dependable,  easy 
to  handle,  and  costs  but  a  few  cents 
per  day  to  eqwrate. 
In  general  principle,  the  Ideal  Jun- 
ior is  eiactly  the  same  as  the  larger 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  which  Is 
giTlng  universal  satisfaction  upon 
thousands  of  the  best-kept  lawns  to 
L*,,.  "","'"'•  .  '•  ■«  smaller  and 
cut.  It  win  mow  from  3  to  4  acres 
of  grass  per  day.  Jmt  the  machine 
to  use  when  there  is  too  much  grass 
to  economicalLv  -„t.  with  hard  iow 
ere    yet    where    the    lawn    Is    hardly 


large  enough  to  warrant  the  purchase 
of  a  larger  power  mower. 

The    Ideal    Power    Mower    for    Large 
Lawns 

For  larger  lawns  the  standard  Ideal 
Power  Lawn  Mower  has  no  equal. 
It  cuts  from  6  to  6  acres  of  grass 
per  day.  dotog  the  work  of  6  or  7 
men.  There  are  thousands  of  these 
machines  In  use  on  private  estalM. 
public  parks,  golf  courees.  college 
grounds.  Industrial  grounds,  ceme- 
teries,   etc. 

They  are  wonderful  labor  savers  and 
stand  up  year  after  year  with  just 
the  ordinary  attention  that  any  good 
machine    requires. 

Write  to-day  and  get  details  of  the 
complete  line  of  Ideal  Power  Mow- 
ers. If  you  want  our  recommenda- 
tion tell  us  the  size  of  your  lawn, 
condition  of  grounds,  etc 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

4.8   Ka,a.a„^o-s^,-°'-''S' Chairman 

«/„,«■    ,         ,  „    ,  Lansing.    Mich. 

Aikenhead,     Ltd..     ,7    T.ntperanee    St..    Toronto. 

ino    Ideal    rolls     an    it    cuts. 
Keeps   the  scd   smooth   aiil   firm. 


Power 
Lawn  Mowers 


ITEM  21. 
{Excerpt    from    daily    newspaper.) 

PEPITA  PINK-TOES  A  FIRM  FAV- 
OURITE FOR  THE  DERBY 

Considerable  money  for  Pepita  Pink- 
toes,  and  the  consequent  ea.sing  a  point 
off  Narion,  who  in  virtue  of  hisTwoThou- 
sand  Guineas  victory  has  looked  like  supep* 
seding  Miss  Aylerd's  filly  in  favouritism, 
formed  the  chief  feature  of  last  night's 
Derby  market.  Wagering  was  confined 
principally  to  the  half-dozen  candidates  at 
the  head  of  the  quotations. 

LONDON  BETTING 
The    Derby. 
4  to  1  against  Pepita  Pink  Toes. 
6  to  1  against  Narion. 
100  to  12  against  Cariisle  Knight. 
100  to  8  against  Blue  Sea. 
100  to  6  against  Stately  Stella. 
20  to  1   against  Marcher  Earl. 

ITEM   22. 

(To  FRANCIS  R.FINLOCK.  From  MISS 
NINA  AYLERD.) 

Andcrida  Manor,  May  ISlh,  192- 

My  Very  Own  Precious  Darling, 

(The  paragravh  which  ensued,  being 
merely  of  a  private  nature,  is  omitted  here.) 

I  have  just  motored  back  from  Newmar- 
ket. We  had  the  trial,  awfully  early  in 
the  morning  andawfully  secretly,  withHoU- 
inger,  whom  now  that  Hill  Range  isscratch- 
ed  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  to  steer 
Pepita  Pink-toes  in  the  Derby,  up  on  her. 
Really  we  were  obliged  to  have  two  trials. 
Pepita  Pink-toes  was  certainly  rather 
excitable  and  naughty  in  the  first — 
because  she  was  displeased  at  having  to 
get  up  so  early,  I  think.  She  would  do 
nothing  but  kick  or  stand  on  her  hind 
legs  and  waltz.  William  the  Wise,  who 
is  always  delightfully  placid,  did  not  turn 
a  hair  when  she  kicked  him.  He  just 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  business  in 
hand,  nice  fellow!  and  proceeded  to  gallop 
his  best  and  straightest. 

I  am  afraid  he  did  not  gallop  very  fast; 
he  could  not  catch  the  trial  horses,  to 
whom  he  was  not  giving  awaymuchweight. 
But  Felannoy,  amiable  for  a  wonder,  says 
that  William  may  do  a  trifle  better  on 
the  great  day,  if  we  have  some  rain  to  soften 
the  ground.  I  see  the  bookmakers  are 
offering  150  to  1  against  him.  But  tran- 
quil William  the  Wise  is  not  in  the  least 
offended  by  that.  Then  we  had  another 
trial  (without  William)  for  Pepita  Pink- 
toes's  benefit.  It  was  arranged,  though 
it  seemed  wretchedly  cruel,  that  at  the 
very  start  Hollinger  should  "steady  her 
with  half  a  dozen  'solid  ones'  from  his 
whip."  He  did,  and,  my  Darling,  the 
result  was  marvelous!  Pepita  went  like 
an  arrow,  like  a  streak.  Felannoy  only 
grumbled — said  that  at  the  pace  she  would 
drop  dead  in  six  furlongs.  I  felt  dread- 
ful at  the  thought.  It  was  a  relief  when, 
just  on  the  six-furlong  mark,  Pepita, 
instead  of  dying,  decided  to  dance,  sosud- 
denly  that  she  and  Hollinger  nearly 
pitched  heels  over  head.  But  Pepita  is 
so  clever  that  somehow  she  kept  her  feet. 
Hollinger  broke  his  nose  by  knocking  it 
against  her  head.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
don't  see  that  this  was  all  Pepita's  fault — 
and  it  must  have  hurt  her  tender  little 
skull  abominably.  We  now  have  a  plan 
of  campaign.  In  the  Derby  Hollinger— 
though  at  present  he  declares  he  "won't 
ride  the  maniac"— will  start  Pepita  with  a 
"steadier"  and  repeat  the  "steadier"  at 
intervals.  Felannoy  says  it  is  no  good- 
she  will  not  nearly  last  the  distance.  But 
I  believe  she  will  last  it.  I  believe  that 
Pepita  is  unique — that  she  will  "streak" 
all  the  way  home.  If  she  really  does! 
//  she  really  makes  me  winner  of  the  Derbyl 
{The  remainder  of  the  letter ,  again ,  is  purely 
of  a  private  nature.) 

ITEM  23. 
(From  FRANCIS  R.  FINLOCK,  in  ack- 
nowledgment of  Item  22.) 

llf,  Cambridge  Grove,  London,  W.2. 
May   19th  192-. 
My  Incomparable  Darling, 

My  Very  Own  Niila, 
{Private  paragraph  which  need  not  be 
transcribed.) 

The  news  that  Pepita  Pink-toes- -to 
whom,  in  spite  of  virulent  opposition,  you 
have  so  confidently  and  bravely  kept  your 
hopes  pinned — gave  such  a  display  of  her 
true  form  in  the  second  trial  has  caused  me 
to  walk  about  this  morning  with  a  joyiul 
air  of  triumph  that  excites  the  comment  of 
my  friends.  I  have  given  several  of  them 
the  broad  reason  of  it,  without  entering 


Why   the  Mennen 

Company  published 

My  Baby  Book 


Deak  Anne: 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  glori- 
ous I  feel  about  my  Baby  Book, 
which  The  Mennen  Company  pub- 
lished for  me.  It's  simply  won- 
derful the  way  doctors  and  nut^es 
anl  mothers  are  using  it  and  prais- 
ing it — thousands  of  them! 

You  know,  all  my  life  I  have 
been  using  Mennen  Borated  Tal- 
cum in  my  baby  work — on  my  own 
skin,  too,  for  that  matter.  It  has 
always  seemed  just  the  least  bit 
safer  than  anything  else.  It's 
what  i  call  a  perfectly  balanced 
talcum — the  proper  ingredients  and 
the  right  amounts,  so  as  to  be  anti- 
septic and  soothing.  I  believe  that 
is  the  real  secret  of  its  great  suc- 
cess on  baby's  petal-like  skin. 

And  then,  when  The  Mennen 
Company  introduced  Kora-Konia  I 
found  something  I  had  wanted  for 
years.  It  really  does  give  "quick 
relief"  to  an  irritated  skin — won- 
derful for  chafing  and  prickly  heat 
and  similar  afflictions.  But  what 
pleased  me  most  is  the  way  it 
soothes  a  poor  little  infant's  skin 
suffering  from  diaper  rash  or 
scalding  caused  by  involuntary 
habit. 

I  suppose  it  was  because  of  wide 
experience  with  babies  in  my  clin- 
ical work  that  The  Mennen  Com- 
pany asked  me  to  write  my  Baby 
Book.  I  may  have  been  flattered 
a  bit,  but  I  did  see  a  big  chance  to 
help  the  greatest  number  of 
mothers  in   times  of  distress. 

I  hope  you  will  tell  all  your 
mother  friends  to  write  for  their 
copies.  It's  the  kind  of  book  they 
would  ordinarily  pay  a  dollar  for. 
But  because  I  have  mentioned  Men- 
nen Talcum  a  few  times,  The  Men- 
nen Company  is  mailing  it  for 
thirty-five  cents  as  long  as  the 
'  edition  lasts.  It  comes  in  a  plain 
wrapper. 

Lovingly, 

Belle. 
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into  details  of  the  trial,  which,  since  it  was 
secret,  you  will  not  wish  talked  of;  and 
rhey  have  gone  off  to  increase  their  stakes 
m  Pepita.  I  have  invested  a  further 
;')()  pounds  on  her. 

What  a  moment  it  will  be  for  me  if  I 
see  my  Nifia  leading  in  Pepita  Pink- 
toes  the  victor  of  the  Derby! — if  I  can 
greet  my  Nina  as  owner  of  the  Derby  win- 
ner! 

(The  remainder  is  of  an  entirely  private 
nature.) 

ITEM  24. 

(Evening  before   the   Derby — excerpt   from 
late  edition  of  daily  newspaper.) 

May  30th,  192-. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  charming  figure 
in  the  huge  concourse  which  foregathered 
for  the  opening  day  of  the  great  Epsom 
racing  carnival  was  Miss  Nina  Aylerd 
("Mr.  Naylerd")  whose  filly  Pepita  Pink- 
toes  is  looked  on  by  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  the  certain  winner  of 
to-morrow's  Blue  Riband  of  the  English 
Turf. 

Miss  Aylerd  will  be  doubly  represented 
in  the  historic  race,  as  she  will  also  run 
William  the  Wise,  whose  chances,  however, 
are  negligible. 

Miss  Aylerd,  looking  radiantly  beauti- 
ful, was  escorted  in  the  paddock  by  the 
tall  and  impressive  form  of  Mr.  Francis 
R.  Finlock,  the  famous  novelist.  One 
wishes  very  much  that  Miss  Aylerd  could 
have  derived  a  pleasant  omen  from  the 
Wallington  Plate — the  only  race  in  which 
she  ran  anything  to-day — instead  of  see- 
ing her  representative  Bagiolo  finish  last 

ITEM  25. 

(Same  Evening — from  late  edition  of  another 
newspaper.     Portion  of  an  article  headed:-) 
THE  DERBY  "BOGEY"  HORSE. 
By   "Steely   Eye." 


Finally  I  reiterate  what  I  have  been  saying 
for  months  past.  Pepita  Pink-toes  will 
have  no  more  influence  on  the  result  of 
the  Derby  than  if  she  had  remained  in  her 
stable. 

So  let  us  be  done  with  this  crassly  false 
favourite,  and  with  very  different  feelings 
turn  to  another  of  her  sex,  the  thoroughly 
deserving  Stately  Stella,  who  will  be  well 
Served  by  the  recent  days  of  rain,  and  to 
Narion  and  CarHsle  Knight — one  or  ano- 
ther of  which  trio,  I  am  convinced,  will  be 
the   winner  of  to-morrow's  event. 

ITEM  26. 

(Morning  of  Derby  Day — encerpl  from 
London  newspapers!) 

LONDON  BETTING: 

The    Derby: 
4  to  1  against  Pepita  Pink-toes. 
11    to  2   against   Narion. 
11  to  2  against  Carlisle  Knight. 
8  to  1  against  Stately  Stella. 
100  to   9   against   Blue   Sea. 
20  to  1  against  Marcher  Earl. 
Etc.  Etc. 

Etc.  Etc. 

ITEM  27. 

(Afternoon  of  Derby  Day— excerpt  from 
London  newspaper.) 

STOP  PRESS. 
DERBY  RESULT: 

William    the    Wise    1 

Descent 2 

Flashing    Sword  3 

Blue    Sea 4 

ITEM  28. 

(Evening  of  Derby  Day — studies  in  news- 
paper  headline.';.) 
100  TO  I  CHANCE   WINS  AMAZING 

DERBY 
Victory  For  Beautiful  Lady  Owner  In 
Most  Astounding  Derby  On  Record 


WILLIAM  THE  WISE  WINS  "NIGHT- 
MARE"    DERBY 
Incredible  Scene  of  Falling  Horses  At 
Tattenham  Corner.     15  of  22  Run- 
ners Share  In  The. Calamity. 
Hairbreadth     Escapes    of 
Jockeys     and     Horses. 
No  Serious  Injuries. 


A    "NIGHTMARE"    DERBY 
Race  Wrecked  by  Pepita  Pink-Toes, 
Favourite    Causes    Colossal    Spill    At 
Tattenham    Corner 


ITEM    29. 
(Morning   after   the  Derby — excerpt  from 
daily    newspaper.) 

THE  FIENDISH  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 

PEPITA  PINK-TOES: 

By  "Steely  Eye." 

Never,  while  Racing  survives  as  a  topic 
of  conversation,  will  the  Derby  of  192-. 
(of  vsfhich  I  give  more  critical  details  in  an 
adjoining  column)  be  allowed  to  lie  in 
oblivion.  Think  of  it!  The  race  for  the 
Blue  Riband  of  the  English  Turf  turned 
into  a  debacle,  into  a  grotesque,  dumb- 
founding spectacle  of  horses  dropping 
like  ninepins  and  of  a  finish  in  which  the 
barest  fraction  of  the  field  took  a  part. 
And  all  this  devastation  the  work  of  one 
demoniacal  creature  who  merits  but  one 
fate — to  be  shot  immediately,  the  work  of 
Pepita  Pink-toes! 

Pepita  Pink-toes  is  not  a  filly.  She  is  a 
mentally  deficient  kangaroo,  or  rather 
a  dangerously  lunatic  kangaroo.  Alter- 
nately revolving  or  step-dancing  on  her 
hind  legs  and  lashing  out  with  her  heels, 
she  delayed  the  start  for  twenty-five  min- 
utes, upset  the  nerves  ofmost  of  her  rivals, 
and  punished  her  stable  companion  Will- 
iam the  Wise  with  a  nasty  kick  in  the  flank. 
The  winner-to-be,  however,  a  singularly 
impassive  colt,  showed  no  resentment 
whatever.  Possibly  he  had  a  premonition 
of  the  service  Pepita  Pink-toes  would  short- 
ly render  him.  For  without  her  aid,  be  it 
said,  William  the  Wise  would  not  have  won 
the  Derby  if  he  had  tried  a  thousand  times. 
A  fifty  pound  Selling  Plate  is  his  mark. 

The  fatal  circumstance  that  Pepita 
Pink-toes,  with  HoUinger's  whip,  at  the 
psychological  moment,  smashing  her  into 
keeping  straight,  got  the  best  of  a  ragged 
start  was  the  prelude  of  the  tragedy. 
Though  for  half  a  mile  she  continued  to 
increase  her  clear  lead,  it  was  obvious  to 
everyone  that  she  would  exhaust  herself 
long  before  the  finish.  But  unhappily  she 
was  in  the  one  position  which  could  en- 
able her  to  perpetrate  the  dire  havoc  that 
ensued. 

HoUinger,  who  apparently  had  received 
orders  not  to  check  her,  used  his  whip 
once  or  twice  again,  but,  approaching 
Tattenham  Comer,  she  was  tiring  so  rap- 
idly that  everything  else  in  the  field  was 
travelling  three  yards  to  her  one — with 
the  exception  of  William  the  Wise  and 
Flashing  Sword,  jaunting  leisurely  in  the 
rear.  Rounding  the  Corner  into  the 
straight  she  led  by  little  more  than  her 
own  length,  her  immediate  attendants  be- 
ing Stately  Stella  and  Narion.  And  then 
came  the  "Nightmare." 

One  had  the  briefest  glimpse  of  Pepita 
Pink-toes  turning  broadside  on,  in  the 
act  of  rising  on  her  hind  legs  for  (there  was 
no  mistaking  it!)  one  of  her  maniacal 
dances;  and  then  she  was  down,  with  State- 
ly Stella  turning  a  complete  somersault 
over  her  and  bringing  down  Narion,  who, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  had  grassed 
Marcher  Earl  and  Lamperdon. 

Carlisle  Knight,  swung  outward  by  his 
jockey  in  a  desperate  effort  to  clear  the 
m616e,  was  hurtled  into  by  Phlixon,  and 
the  two  went  to  earth  bringing  down  Val- 
ley Sunset,  Apelouse,  and  Ladder  Boy, 
these  three  rolling  clear  of  one  another 
and  completing  a  line  of  obstacles  to  avoid 
which  Briverk  was  pulled  by  his  jockey 
diagonally  across  the  course,  to  be  knock- 
ed clean  off  his  feet  by  Tom  o'  Storms,  who 
fell  with  him  bringing  down  Tylenos  and 
River  Bridge.  Blue  Sea,  swung  outward 
at  right  angles,  fought  savagely  to  bolt 
in  the  new  direction,  ruining  his  chance  of 
winning  a  race  which,  with  every  formid- 
able opponent  laid  low,  he  could  have  won 
in  a  canter;  and  wide  round  the  edge  of 
the  chaotic  debris  came  sailing  the  "any 
price  you  like"  squadron  led  by  Descent, 
tailed  off  by  William  the  Wise. 

It  seemed  that  the  calm,  untroubled 
gait  which  William  the  Wise  and  Flashing 
Sword  had  thus  far  observed  would  now 
stand  them  in  good  stead,  having  left  them 
with  a  little  something  in  reserve.  At  a 
touch  of  the  whip,  though  no  visible 
quickening  of  their  action  resulted,  they 
nevertheless  began  to  draw  up  to  Descent. 
A  furlong  from  home  the  three  were  neck, 
while  far  in  the  background  the  straight- 
ened Blue  Sea  was  bearing  down  like  a 
hurricane. 

Thirty  yards  from  the  winning  post 
Flashing  Sword  weakened.  For  twenty 
yards  further  the  lethargic  pair  to  whom  he 
abandoned  the  issue  were  nose  level- 
with  nose.  Then  William  the  Wise,  stret- 
ching his  neck  in  a  peculiar,  pensive  man- 
ner which,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  irresistibly  comic,  got  his  head 


every  bristle, 
gripped 

everlastingh/ 
in  hard 
rubber/ 


--thty  cant  come  out!! 


and  after  you  have  ashed  forRUBBERSET  BRUSHES  hy  name, 
look  for  the  trade-viark  shown  ahove~Findit!~SpeU  it  cmtl 
On  shaving  brushes  and  onpaint  and  varnish  brushes, 
msLhe  certain  the  littloniaiv  is  Oiera,  for  in  no 
other  Tuav  can  you  always  be  sura  of  getting  (he 
GENUINE  RUBBERSET  you  askod  for:--'      ** 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION,  take 
to  heart  this  frank  and  simple  warn- 
ing:—-Con/iisi'n/f  imitations  of  o»r  traiie 
name  are  not  uneonwwn. 

BUT  SIMILARITY  IS  NOT 
IDENTITY  I    A  brush  may  bear  a 


RUBBE 
COMP 


trade  name  that  LOOKS  like 
RUBBERSET  and  SOUNDS  like 
RUBBERSET.  hut  H  ,,'.7/  NOT  he  a 
RUHlillRSEr. 

ACCEPT  ONLY  THE  GENUINE! 
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WHY  WE  CALL  THIS 

''The   7-Ton   Tire" 

A  Tire  will  give  you  service  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  strength  built  into 
it.  The  Royal  Oak  Breaking  Strain 
Test  shows  a  tensile  strength  in  every 
35x5  Tire  of  over  seven  tons — \vith 
strength  in  proportion  in  other  sizes. 

A  Tire  that  stands  this  test  will  stand 
the  driving  test — will  roll  up  thousands 
of  miles  w^ithout  show^ing  signs  of  wear. 


''Tougher  than  Oak" 

OAK  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY  LIMITED 

General  Offices:  258  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 
Branches:    'Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg 


OVER  $200  PROFIT 

WEEKLYi 
ABOVE  EXPENSES 

All  over  the  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada we  are  establlshlns  Tul- 
canizing  serrlce  stations.  We 
Instruct  you  and  furnish  the 
moat  modem  methods  and 
equlDment — 

THE  ANDERSON 
Known  the  world  over 

We  have  34  schools  Id  U.S. 
and  4  In  Canada.  One  Ls  near 
you.  School  pays  you  S5  per 
day  while  learning  to  oper- 
ate the  station  which  yeu 
■tart  In  your  town  or  elsewhere 
on   amall   capltaL 

Write    for    full    particulars 
TODAY 

The  ANDERSON  STEAMlVULCANlZERCo. 
ManufactuTM*  sf  Modem  Tire  Repair  Rquipment 
McWIIIIaBit    B'I'd'g.         Indlanapolli,    Ind.,    U.S.A. 


iiiiiiiiiiHiHiuiiiiiniiiitiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiitiitiiiMitiiii 

Choice  A/J  Wood  or  Convcrs  Covered 
—  Cotnlo^ue  free  — 

CANADIAN  CANOE     £?RWes 

2t5RINKST.  PETERDORjOUGM.ONT^ 


IIJimillllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII JllllllultllllMIIIIIII IIIIIJIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIII 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a 
Veil;  Remove  Them  with 
Gthine-Double  Strength. 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need 
of  feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as 
Olhine — double  strength — Is  guaranteed 
to  remove  these  homely  spots. 
Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othlne — double 
strength — from  any  druggist  and  apply  a 
Utile  of  It  night  and  morning  and  you 
should  soon  see  that  even  the  worst  freckles 
have  begun  to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones 
have  vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely  clear  the 
skin    and    gain    a   beautiful   clear   complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othlne 
as  tills  Is  sohl  under  guarantee  of  money  back  if 
it  fails  to  remove  freckles. 


in  front  and  kept  it  there — to  earn  fami 
as  the  worst  horse  that  ever  won  the  Derb> 

ITEM  30. 

{Telegram — despatched  the  following  day. 

Newmarket 
{To)    FRANCIS    R.    FINLOCK,    ESQ 
lit,    Cambridge    Grove,    June    2nd,    192- . 
London   W.2. 

Is  not  "St-E-"  detestable?  I  do  hate  him 

NINA. 
ITEM   31. 
{Excerpt  from   newspaper   of  same  day— 
"Steely  Eye,"  unwitting  of  the  telegram. 
June   2nd,    192- 

After  having,  in  ray  capacity  of  a  critif 
of  racing,  been  compelled  to  write  of  Mis- 
Aylerd's  Derby  in  a  way  that  mast  have 
been  displeasing  to  her,  I  most  heartil;. 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  offer  her  m\ 
sincere  congratulations  with  respect  tii 
another  matter — her  betrothal  (just  an- 
nounced) to  Mr.  Francis  R.  Finlock. 

To  my  "steely  eye,"  which  for  nearly 
forty  years  has  looked  upon  the  world  of 
racing,  the  sight  of  Miss  Aylerd's  young, 
happy  face,  perhapsappearingunexpectediy 
on  some  drab  day  at  some  dull  meeting, 
has  been  an  exquisite  pleasure — as  it  has 
been  to  many  other  eyes. 

May  every  happiness  be  in  store  for  her 
and  for  her  future  husband,  whose  books 
so  enhance  for  us  our  quiet  hours  of 
recreation. 

ITEM  32. 
(Excerpt  from  letter  of  Miss  Nina  Aylerd 
to  her  fiance — written  at  Anderida  Manor 
on  June  3rd.) 

Isn't  "Steely  Eye"  a  dear!  Will  you 
get  to  know  him  and  bring  him  down  here. 
Perhaps,  though  he  does  not  think  much 
of  them,  he  would  like  us  to  take  him  over 
to  Newmarket  and  show  him  my  horses. 
Ought  we  to  show  him  Pepita  Pink-toes? 
Or    would    he    be    offended? 

I  am  glad  I  came  down  to  Newmarket 
with  her  on  Thursday,  poor  little  Pepita! 
I  have  been  very  busy  soothing  and  pet- 
ting. I  did  not  leave  her  till  last  evening. 
She  was  better  then,  but  still  very  miser- 
able; not  so  much  from  her  torn  muscle 
and  bad  leg,  I  think,  as  from  the  appalling 
fright  of  having  that  Stately  Stella  blund- 
ering into  her  and  tumbling  right  over  her. 

William  the  Wise — how  proud  I  am  of 
him! — will  not  let  you  see  that  he  is  the 
least  elated  at  having  made  Turf  history. 
He  slept — his  boy  says — all  the  way  down 
in  the  train. 


Shall  We  Bar  the 
Yellow  Race? 

Continued  from  page  H 

must  restrict  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  which  she  has  hitherto  care- 
lessly extended  to  all,  and  should  not  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  persons  coming  to 
Canada  from  countries  where  the  masses 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  national  institutions 
of  the  character  common  to  this  country, 
and  that  we  should  not  naturahze  persons 
until  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  fully  appreciative  of  our 
civil  institutions." 

To  do  this  involves  a  new  appraisal  of 
citizen  qualifications  for  yellow,  black 
and  white.  It  would  remove  the  em- 
phasis from  property,  where  it  once  was, 
from  a  capitation  basis,  where  it  now  is, 
to  something  worthy  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  with  which  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  were  bought.  It  need  involve 
no  racial  discrimination,  but  it  would 
automatically  render  ineligible  those  un- 
fit for  electoral  rights. 

The  dictum  of  Roosevelt  in  his  letter  to  a 
California  congressman  in  1909,  although 
applied  only  to  the  Japanese,  may  well  be 
accepted  as  the  only  safe  one  in  dealing 
with  all  Oriental  peoples: 

"Let  the  arrangement  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  be  entirely  re- 
ciprocal. Let  the  Japanese  and 
Americans  visit  one  another's  countries 
with  entire  freedom  as  tourists,  scholars, 
professors,  sojourners  for  study  or 
pleasure,  or  for  purposes  of  international 
business;  but  keep  out  laborers,  men 
who  want  to  take  up  farms,  men  who 
want  to  go  into  the  small  trades,  or 
even  in  professions  where  the  work  is  of 
a  non-international  character.  That 
is,  keep  out  of  Japan  those  Americans 
who  wish  to  settle  and  become  part  of 
the  resident  working  population,  and 
keep  out  of  America  those  Japanese 
who  wish  to  adopt  a  similar  attitude. 

"This  is  the  only  wise  and  proper 
attitude." 
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Ovington's     Bank 

Continued  from  page  29 


the  other.  It  was  a  piece  which  Arthur 
had  admired  for  its  age  but  had  never  seen 
in  use.  He  stared  at  it,  and  as  he  closed 
the  cupboard  and  panel  by  which  he  stood, 
and  replaced  the  bit  of  moulding — he 
hesitated.  With  the  keys  in  his  hand  he 
cast  a  glance  at  the  windows,  then,  he 
crossed  the  hearth,  took  down  the  sconce, 
and  ran  his  fingers  down  the  moulding. 

Yes,  here  were  the  cracks,  barely  to  be 
discovered  by  the  fingers,  and  not  at  all 
by  the  eye.  The  bit  of  moulding,  when  he 
twisted  it,  moved  stiffly,  but  it  moved. 
With  another  glance  over  his  shoulder  he 
inserted  the  key,  then  he  listened.  All 
was  quiet  in  the  house.  Outside,  a  wood- 
pigeon  coo'd  in  a  neighbouring  tree  while 
a  solitary  rook  uttered  a  shrill  "Bah-doo 
Bah-doo!'  not  the  oommon  caw,  but  a 
cry  that  he  had  often  heard. 

Something  in  -the  stealthiness  of  his 
movements  and  the  stillness  of  the  house, 
whispered  a  warning  to  him,  and  he  paus- 
ed— his  arm  raised.  Yet — why  not? 
What  could  come  of  it?  Knowledge  was 
always  useful,  and  if  his  business  had  lain 
with  this  second  cupboard  his  uncle  would 
have  sent  him  to  it  as  freely  as  to  the  other. 
With  an  effort  he  shook  off  his  scruples 
and  satisfying  himself  that  he  was  doing 
no  wrong,  he  laughed.  He  turned  the  key 
and  swung  back  the  panel.  He  unlocked 
and  opened  the  inner  door. 

Here  there  were  but  two  divisions.  The 
lower  one  was  piled  high  with  plate;  with 
a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  dinner-ser- 
vice, cups,  bowls,  candlesticks,  wine-jugs, 
salt-cellars — a  collection  that,  tarnished 
and  dull  as  the  pieces  were,  made  Arthur's 
mouth  water.  Among  them  lay  half  a 
dozen  leather  cases  which  he  fancied  held 
jewelry,  and  more  than  a  dozen  bulky 
parcels — spoons  and  forks  and  the  like. 
They  had  not  been  disturbed,  it  was  plain, 
for  years,  and  he  dared  not  touch  them. 

ON  THE  upper  shelf  were  two  iron 
boxes  and  arrayed  before  them  four 
parcels  of  deeds,  old  and  discolored  with 
ends  of  green  riband  hanging  from  them, 
and  here  and  there  a  great  sea! — -one  seal 
was  of  lead.  They  gave  out  a  damp,  sour 
smell,  the  odour  of  slowly  decaying  sheep-  . 
skin.  Three  of  the  parcels  related  to 
farms  which  the  Squire  had  bought  within 
Arthur's  memory.  The  fourth  and  larg- 
est bundle  in  a  coarse  wrapper,  neatly 
bound  about  with  straps,  had  a  label 
attached  to  it,  "The  Title  Deeds  of  the 
Garth  Estate,"  and  thrust  under  one  of 
the  straps  was  a  folded  slip  of  parchment. 
Arthur  opened  this  and  saw  that  it  was  a 
memorandum,  dated  fifty  years  before,  of 
the  deposit  of  the  deeds  to  secure  the  re- 
payment of  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds 
and  interest.  Below  were  receipts  for  in- 
stalments repaid  at  intervals  of  years,  and 
opposite  the  last  receipt  appeared  in  the 
Squire's  hand  "Cancelled  and  deeds  re- 
turned.— Thank  God  for  His  Mercies!" 

Arthur  felt  a  thrill  of  sympathy  as  he 
read  the  words.  He  returned  the  slip  to 
its  place  and  softly  closed  the  door,  he 
swung  back  the  panel  and  secured  it.  He 
replaced  the  silver  sconce. 

But  though  two  thicknesses  of  wood 
now  intervened,  he  retained  the  vision  of 
the  bundle  of  deeds.  It  was  not  large,  he 
could  have  carried  it  under  his  arm.  But 
it  meant,  that  little  parcel,  power,  wealth, 
position,  the  Garth  Estate!  It  spoke  to 
Arthur  the  banker — for  whom  wealth 
lay  in  pieces  of  paper  not  in  gold  and  silver 
— as  eloquently  as  the  broad  acres  them- 
selves, the  farms  and  water-mills,  the  co- 
verts and  dingles,  the  wide-flung  hillside 
that  he  loved,  spoke  to  the  Squire.  For 
the  first  time  Arthur  coveted  Garth,  val- 
uing it  not  as  the  Squire  did  for  what  it 
was,  hill  and  dale  spread  under  heaven, 
but  for  what  it  was  worth,  for  what  might 
•be  made  of  it,  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
jjmight  be  put. 

«  "He  has  added  to  it.  One  could  raise 
nfty  thoasand  on  it  now,"  he  thought. 
And  with  fifty  thoxisand  what  could  one 
not  do  ?  With  fifty  thoasand  pounds, 
free  money,  added  to  the  bank's  resources, 
what  might  not  be  done?  It  was  a  golden 
vision  that  he  had,  as  he  stood  in  the  even- 
ing stillness  with  the  scent  of  roses  steal- 
ing into  the  room,  and  the  wood-pigeon 
cooing  softly  in  the  tree  outside. 

Ay,  whpt  might  he  not   do? 

But  the  Squire  might  be  growing  suspic- 
ious!   He  roused  himself,  saw  that  all  was 

he  had  found  it,  and  unlocking  the  door 

went  upstairs. 


"You've  been  a  long  time  about  it, 
young  man,"  the  Squire  grumbled. 
"What's  amiss?" 

But  Arthur  was  ready  with  his  answer. 
"You  told  me  to  go  about  it  quietly,  sir, 
so  I  waited  until  the  coast  was  clear. 
It's  a  capital  hiding-place.  It's  not  to  be 
found  in  a  minute  even  when  you  know 
where   it   is." 

"Ay,  ay.  It  would  take  a  clever  rogue 
to  find  it,"    complacently. 

"I  suppose  it's  old,  sir?" 

"My  grandfather  put  it  in  when  the 
Scots  were  at  Derby.  And,  mark  ye,  no 
one  knows  of  it  but  Frederick  Welsh — 
and  now  you.  D'you  be  careful  and  keep 
your  mouth  shut,  lad.  You  ha'  got  the 
certificate?" 

''Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  go  about  the  business  and  get  it 
done.    And  now  do  you  send  Jos  to  me." 

ARTHUR  made  a  mental  note  that  the 
old  man  was  changing  at  last — was 
losing  that  hard  grip  on  all  about  him 
which  he  had  maintained  for  half  a  century; 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  the 
ease  with  which  the  India  Stock  transac- 
tion presently  went  through.  The  brok- 
ers shewed  themselves  unusually  complais- 
ant. They  wrote  that,  as  the  matter  was 
personal  to  him, 'they  were  anxious  that 
nothing  should  go  wrong,  and,  as  his  cus- 
tomer was  blind,  they  were  forwarding 
with  the  transfer  on  which  the  particulars 
had  been  inserted,  a  duplicate  in  blank; 
in  order  that  if  the  former  were  spoiled  in 
the  execution,  delay  might  be  avoided. 
This  was  irregular,  but  if  the  duplicate 
were  not  needed,  it  would  be  returned  and 
no  harm  done. 

Arthur  thought  this  polite  of  them,  and 
was  flattered;  he  felt  that  he  was  a  client 
of  value.  But  as  it  turned  out  the  dupli- 
cate was  not  needed,  the  Squire  made 
nothing  of  the  formality.  His  hand  once 
directed  to  the  proper  place,  he  signed  his 
name  boldly  and  plainly — as  he  did  most 
things;  and  Arthur  and  Jos  added  their 
signatures  as  witnesses.  Ten  days  later 
the  money  was  received,  and  five-sixths  of 
it  was  paid  over  to  the  bank.  The  dup- 
licate transfer,  overlooked  at  the  moment, 
lay  on  the  Squire's  bureau  until  it  did  not 
seem  worth  while  to  return  it,  when  Arthur, 
tired  of  coming  upon  it  every  day,  thrust 
it  out  of  sight  in  a  pigeon-hole. 

He  had  other  things  to  think  of  at  the 
bank. 

Wolley  losing  his  head  had  been  be- 
having ill.  Ignoring  the  bank's  claim  he 
had  assigned  a  number  of  his  railway 
shares  to  meet  a  bill  discounted  elsewhere. 
■The  natural  course  would  have  been  to  in- 
sist on  the  lien  and  to  retain  the  shares. 
But  the  consequences,  as  Ovington  saw, 
might  be  serious.  The  step  might  not 
only  involve  the  bank  in  a  loss,  which  he 
still  hoped  to  avoid,  but  it  might  imply 
taking  over  the  Mill — and  it  is  not  the 
business  of  bankers  to  run  mills.  Arthur, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  did  not  like  the 
man,  would  have  cut  the  knot  at  once,  and 
sent  him  to  the  devil . . 

JN  THE  END  Ovington  had  decided 
lagainst  Arthur;  and  on  grounds  that  had 
taken  the  latter  rather  aback.  "We  must 
be  careful,"  the  banker  had  said. 
"Credit  is  like  a  house  of  cards.  You  take 
one  card  away,  you  do  not  know  how 
many  may  fall." 

"But  if  we  don't  teach  him  a  lesson 
now?" 

"Quite  true,  lad.  But — well,  I  will  see 
him.  If,  as  Rodd  thinks,  he  is  drawing 
bills  on  men  of  straw,  whose  acceptances 
are  worthless — " 

"That  would  be  the  devil!" 

"'There  will  be  an  end  of  him — but  not 
of  him  only.  We  must  go  warily,  lad. 
To  throw  him  down  now — "  the  banker 
shook  his  head.  "No,  we  will  give  him 
one  more  chance.    I  will  talk  to  him." 

"I  should  not  have  the  patience." 

"That  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  to 
learn." 

Arthur  reviewed  the  conversation  as  he 
rode,  and  retaired  his  own  opinion.  He 
thought  Ovington  too  easy,  too  apprehen- 
sive. He  would  have  played  a  bolder 
game  and  cut  Wolley  and  his  losses,  if 
losses  there  must  be.  Then,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  he  dismissed  the  matter  and 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  turn  to  Garth,  to 
the  old  man,  to  his  favour,  and  the  path  it 
opened  to  him,  to  Josina.    Yes,  Josina. 
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Start  them  out  with  a  Quick-Lite  Lamp— the 
light  of  good  cheer,  comfort  and   happiness. 

GIVE  the  young  Tcouple  a  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp!  Let  "Wedding 
Sunshine"  brighten  llicir  exenin^s  througft  the  years.  The  clear,  pure- 
white  radiance  of  this  wonderful  light  is  just  the  thing  for  reading  or  tewing, 
etc.,  and  the  lamp  itself  is  an  ornament  in  any  home.  You  couldn't  select  a 
more  suiuble,  practical  gift,  or  one  more  welcome  to  the  Bride  and  Groom. 
See  the  Quick-Lite  lighted  at  your  nearest  dealer,  or  write  us. 

(oleman  Quick-Lite 

'■''The  Sunshine  of  the  Night" 

Made  In  Canada  by 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd.,  L';68  Coleman  Bldg..  Toronto 
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^^But  are  your  pans  close  enough 

to  the  fi] 


"Yes,  because  it's  HEAT  that 
does  the  cooking,  and  that  Long 
Blue  Chimney  makes  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  and  drives  it 
directly  against  the  pans." 

THE  Long  Blue  Chimney  is  the  feature 
that  has  made  the  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  famous.  This  chimney  keeps  the  cook- 
ing pan  away  from  the  flame  for  very  good  reasons. 
It  provides  just  the  right  space  for  every  drop  of  oil 
to  burn  into  clean,  intense  heat.  At  the  same  time 
it  makes  a  strong  draught,  which  sends  the  heat, 
quivering-hot,  right  up  against  the  utensil. 

"Clean  heat's  the  thing" — the  first  thing — one  looks 
for  in  a  stove.  Over  4,000,000  users  have  found 
that  the  New  Perfection  gives  just  the  right  heat  for 
every  kind  of  cooking — steady,  dependable  heat — 
no  soot,  no  smoke,  no  disagreeable  odor. 

And  what  a  comfort  to  find  an  oil  stove  that  lights 
and  heats  instantly!  Touch  a  match  to  the  wick  of 
the  New  Perfection  and  the  flame  responds  immedi- 
ately. When  the  flame  is  once  set,  it  stays  set.  It's 
the  Long  Blue  Chimney  that  makes  the  speedy, 
steady  flame  possible. 

Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  New 
Perfection.  See  the  New  Perfection  Oven  and 
Warming  Cabinet,  too.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  the 
New  Perfection  booklet. 
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Also  made  in  the  U.S.  by  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Oil  Cook  Slaves  and  Ovens 


You  are  not  Disabled  when 
You  Lose  an  Arm 

The  man  who  wears  a  Games  Arm  will 
tell  you  that  he  scarcely  knows  the  incon- 
venience of  an  artificial  member.  Through 
it  he  has  been  able  to  resume  his  life,  his 
occupation  and  his  independence — to  "carry 
on"  with  no  feeling  of  disablement. 


John  D.  Maxey,  who  has  lost  a  right 
arm  and  who  has  worn  a  Games 
Artificial  Arm  for  four  years,  says: 

"/  find  the  Arm  indispensable.  With 
it-  I  have  been  able  to  secure  my 
same  position  on  tfie  railroad  and 
can  handle  m.y  autom-obile  with 
perfect  ease." 

CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO. 

904  E.  12th  Street  Kiaat  City.  Mo. 


He  was  not  doing  much  there,  but  there 
was  no  hurry,  and  despite  the  charms  of 
Garth  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind. 
When  he  did,  he  anticipated  no  difficulty. 

Still  something  was  due  to  her,  were  it 
only  as  a  matter  of  form;  and  she  was 
pale  and  sweet  and  appealing.  A  little 
love-making  would  not  be  unpleasant 
these  summer  evenings,  though  he  had  so 
far  held  off,  haunted  by  a  foolish  hanker- 
ing after  Betty;  Betty  with  her  sparkle  and 
colour,  her  wit  and  high  spirit,  ay,  and  her 
very  temjjer,  mutinous  little  rebel  as  she 
was— her  temper  which  manlike  he  longed 
to  tame  and  make  his  own. 

Ten  minutes  later  saw  him  in  the 
Squire's  room,  entertaining  him  with 
scraps  of  county  gossip  and  the  latest  news 
from  town.  Into  that  dull  room,  with  its 
drab  hangings  and  shadowy  portraits, 
where  the  old  man  sat  by  his  fireless  grate, 
he  came  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  his  laugh 
lighting  up  the  dim  places,  his  voice  ex- 
pelling the  ennui  of  the  long  day.  He  had 
a  joke  for  Josina  and  a  teasing  word  for 
Miss  Peacock — who  idolised  him. 

He  was  the  universal  favourite.  He 
had  taken  the  length  of  the  Squire's  foot; 
it  had  been  an  easier  matter  than  he  had 
anticipated.  But  even  in  his  cup  there 
was  a  sour  drop.  He  had  his  occasional 
misgivings  and  now  and  then  suffered  a 
shock.  One  day  it  was,  "What  about 
your  coat,  lad?" 

"My  coat?"  Arthur  stared  at  the  old 
man.    He  did  not  understand. 

"Ay.  You  thought  that  I'd  forgotten 
it.  But  I'm  not  that  shaken.  What 
about  it?" 

Now  between  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  confusion  Arthur  had  not  noticed 
the  damage  done  to  Clement's  overcoat. 
Consequently  he  could  make  nothing  of 
the  Squire's  words  and  he  tried  to  pass 
the  matter  off.  "Oh,  it's  all  right,  sir," 
he  said.  He  waited  for  something  to 
enlighten  him. 

"Can  you  wear  it?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"The  deuce  you  pan!"  The  Squire  was 
surprised.  "Then  all  I  can  say  is,  you've 
found  a  d — d  good  cleaner,  lad.  If  you 
got  that  blood  off — but  as  you  did,  all's 
well.  I  was  afeared  I'd  owe  you  a  new 
coat,  my  boy.  I'd  not  forgotten  it  but  I 
knew  that  you'd  not  be  wearing  it  this 
weather,  and  I  thought  in  another  week  or 
two  I'd  be  getting  this  bandage  off.  Then 
I'd  see  how  it  was,  and  what  we  could  do 
with  it." 

Arthur  understood  then,  and  a  thrill  of 
alarm  ran  through  him.  What  if  the 
Squire  began — but  no,  the  danger  was 
over,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  he  rid 
himself  of  his  fear.  He  was  not  a  fool  to 
start  at  shadows.  Things  were  going  so 
well  with  him  that  he  had  no  mind  to 
spare  for  trifles,  and  no  time  to  look  aside. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

JULY  HAD  passed  into  August.  Who 
was  it  who  whispered  the  first  word  of 
doubt?  Of  misgiving?  Where  was  felt 
the  first  shiver  of  distrust?  What  lips 
first  let  drop  the  fatal  syllables,  a  fall? 
Who,  in  the  secrecy  of  some  bank-parlour 
or  some  discounter's  office,  sitting  at  the 
centre  of  the  spider's  web  of  credit,  felt  a 
single  filament,  stretched  it  may  be  across 
half  a  world,  shiver  and  relax?  And, 
refusing  to  draw  the  unwelcome  inference, 
sceptical  of  danger,  felt  perhaps  a  second 
shock,  ever  so  slight  and  ever  so  distant; 
and  then,  reading  the  message  aright, 
began  to  narrow  his  commitments,  to 
draw  in  his  resources,  to  call  in  his  money, 
to  turn  into  gold  his  paper  wealth?  And 
so,  from  that  dark  office  or  parlour  in 
Fenchurch  Street  or  Change  Alley,  set  in 
motion,  obscurely,  imperceptibly  at  first, 
the  mighty  impetus  that  was  to  reach  to 
such  tremendous  ends? 

Who?  Probably  no  one  knew  then, 
and  certainly  no  one  can  say  now. 

At  any  rate  there  caine  a  check,  unmark- 
ed by  the  vast  majority,  but  of  which  a 
whisper  began  to  pass  round  the  inner 
recesses  of  Lombard  Street:  a  fall,  such  as 
there  had  been  a  few  months  earlier,  but 
which  then  had  been  speedily  made  good. 
Aldersbury  lay  far  beyond  the  warning,  or 
if  a  hint  of  it  reached  Ovington,  it  did  not 
go  beyond  him.  He  did  not  pass  it  on, 
even  to  Arthur,  much  less  did  it  reach 
others.  Sir  Charles,  secluded  within  his 
park  walls,  was  not  in  the  way  of  hearing 
such  things,  and  Acherley  and  his  like 
were  busy  with  preparations  for  autumn 
sport,  getting  out  their  guns  and  seeing 
that  their  pink  coats  were  aired  and  their 
mahogany  tops  were  brought  to  the  right 


A  danger  signal  — 
tender  and  bleedinggams 


HEALTHY  teeth  c&nnot  live  in 
dtse&sed  tissue.  Gums  tainted 
with  Pyorrhea  are  dangerously  dis' 
cased.  For  not  only  arc  the  teeth 
afFccied,  but  Pyorrhea  germs  seep 
into  the  body,  lower  its  vitality  ana 
cause  many  ills. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  tender  and 
bleeding  gums.    Then  the  gums  re- 
cede, the  teeth  decay,  loosen  and 
fall  out .  or  must  be  extracted  to  rid 
the  system  of  the  poisonous  germs 
that  breed  in  pockets  about  them. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  this  disease.  But  you 
need  not  have  it.  Visit  your  dentist" 
often  for  teeih  and  gum  inspec' 
lion.  And  keep  Pyorrhea  away 
ty  using  Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress  —  if  used  in  time  and 
used   consistently.      Ordifwiry 
dentifrices  cannot  do  this.  For- 
ban's  keeps  the  gums  hard  and 
healthy,  the  teeih  white  and 
clean.  If  you  have  tender  or 
bleeding  gums,  start  using  it 
today.  If  gum'shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's 
according  to  directions .  and 
consult  a  dentist  immedi' 
atoly  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c,  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 


Formula  of 
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FOR  THE  GUMS 


The  essential  oil  from  tla 
leavfs  of  the  Eucalyptus 
tree  is  a  healing  oil. 


Don't  Tolerate 
Head  Colds 

Head  colds  among  your  chil- 
dren make  them  restless, 
inattentive,  cross — ^retarding 
the  whole  group,  and  in- 
creasing your  labors. 

Don't  let  these  colds  get 
started.  A  little  "Vaseline" 
Eucalyptol  Petroleum  Jelly 
snuffed  into  the  nostrils  and 
rubbed  over  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  will  relieve  a  cold 
quickly. 

Keep  a  tube  in  your  desk, 
and  urge  upon  mothers  the 
importance  of  checking  colds 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
free  samplei 
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colour.  Wolley  had  his  own  troubles  and 
dealt  with  them  after  his  own  reckless 
fashion,  which  was  to  retire  one  bill  after 
another;  he  found  it  all  he  could  do  to  pro- 
vide for  to-day  without  thinking  what  to- 
morrow might  bring  forth  should  his  wool- 
len goods  become  on  a  sudden  unsaleable, 
or  his  bills  fail  to  find  discounters.  And 
the  generality.  Grounds  and  Purslow  and 
their  followers,  were  happy,  secure  in 
their  ignorance,  foreseeing  no  evil. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  at  Alders- 
bury,  as  summer  passed  into  autumn. 
Men  still  added  up  their  investments, 
their  growing  investments,  and  reckoned 
the  amount  of  their  fortunes  and  chuckled 
over  what  they  had  made,  and  added  to 
the  sum  what  they  were  sure  of  making, 
when  the  shares  of  this  mine  or  that 
Canal  Company  rose  another  five  or  ten 
points.  Their  wealth  on  paper  was  still, 
to  them,  solid,  abiding  wealth,  to  be 
garnered  and  laid  by  and  enjoyed  when 
it  pleased  them.  And  trade  seemed  to 
flourish,  though  not  quite  so  briskly. 
There  was  still  a  demand  for  goods  though 
not  quite  so  urgent  a  demand — and  the 
price  stuck  a  little.  The  railway  shares, 
still  stood  at  the  high  premium  to  which 
they  had  risen,  though  for  the  moment 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  go 
higher. 

OUT  ABOUT  the  end  of  September— 
AJperhaps  some  one  in  London  or 
Birmingham  or  Liverpool  had  twitched  the 
filament  which  connected  it  with  Alders- 
bury— Ovington  called  Arthur  back  as  he 
was  leaving  the  room  after  the  day's 
business  had  been  discussed.  "Wait  a 
moment,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  thinking 
^  things  over.  I  am  not  quite  comfortable 
J   about  them." 

q       "Is  it  Wolley?"    Wolley's  case  had  been 
before    them    that    morning    and    some 
harp   things   had   been   said   about   his 
trading  methods. 

"No,  it's  not  altogether  Wolley." 
Having  got  this  far  Ovington  paused,  and 
Arthur  noticed  that  he  was  looking  grave. 
"No,  though  Wolley  is  a  part  of  it.  I  am 
always  uneasy  about  him.    But — " 

"What  is  it,  sir?" 

"It  is  the  general  situation,  lad.    I  don't 

Itogether  like  it.  I've  an  impres.sion 
that  things  have  gone  farther  than  they 
mould.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inflation, 
that's  certain.  If  things  go  smoothly,  it 
^,  will  be  gradually  reduced  and  no  harm 
m  ione.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have  a 
'•ij  arge  sum  of  money  out" — he  touched  the 
)ile  of  papers  before  him — "and  I  should 
ike  to  see  it  lessened.  I  hardly  know  why, 
ut  I  do  not  feel  this  morning  that  the 
losition  is  healthy." 

"But  our  money  is  well  covered." 

"As  things  are." 

||And  we  are  as  solvent,  sir,  as—" 

"As  need  be  with  the  ordinary  time  to 
neet  the  calls  that  may  be  made  upon  us. 
We  are.  But  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  fall, 
»f  one  big  failure,  leading  to  another — in 
he  event  of  a  sudden  rush  to  present  our 
lotes?" 

"Even  then,  sir,  we  are  well  secured. 
We  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
iccommodation." 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  no.  And 
t  we  alone  needed  it.  We  could  go  to  A. 
>r  B.  or  C,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 
rVe  have  the  money's  worth  and  a  good 
nargin.  But  if  A.  and  B.  and  C.  were 
ilso  short,  what  then,  lad?" 

Arthur  felt  something  approaching 
ontempt.  The  banker  seemed  to  him  to 
•e  inventing  bogies,  imagining  dangers, 
Ireaming  of  difficulties  where  none  ex- 
rted.  He  saw  him  in  a  new  light,  and 
liscovered  him  to  be  timorous.  "But 
hat  state  of  things  is  not  likely  to  occur," 
le  said. 

"Perhaps  not.    But  if  it  did?" 

''Have  you  had  any  hint?" 

"No.    But  I  see  that  iron  is  down— 
lince    Saturday.    And    the    Manchester 
M    aarket  was  flat  yesterday." 

"Things  that  have  happened  before," 
Uthur  said.  "I  think  sir,  it  is  really 
Volley's  affair  that  is  troubling  you." 

"If  it  ended  with  Wolley  it  would  be  a 
mall  matter.  No,  I  am  not  thinking 
f  that."  He  looked  before  him  and 
rummed  upon  the  table  with  his  fingers. 
We  must  raise  our  reserves,  if  possible, 
'o  you  see  that  we  do  not  discount  a 
mgle  bill  without  recourse  to  me — though 
f  course  you  will  let  nothing  be  noticed 
n  the  other  side  of  the  counter." 

"Very  good,"  Arthur  said.  But  he 
hought  that  the  other's  caution  was 
tinning  away  with  him.  The  sky  .seemed 
lear  to  him.     He  could  discern  no  signs  of 

storm,  and  he  did  not  reflect  that  as  he 


had  never  been  present  at  a  storm,  the 
signs  might  escape  him.  "Very  good," 
he  said,  "I'll  tell  Rodd.  I  am  sure  it  will 
please  him,"  and  with  that  tiny  sting,  as 
Ovington  said  nothing  more,  he  went  out. 

THE  conversation  had  been  held  be- 
hind closed  doors,  yet  it  had  its 
effect.  A  chill  seemed  to  fall  upon  the 
bank.  The  air  grew  less  genial.  Oving- 
ton's  face  was  both  keen  and  watchful. 
Arthur,  perplexed  and  puzzled,  grew  more 
brusque,  his  speech  shorter.  Rodd's  face 
reflected  his  superiors'  gravity.  Only 
Clement,  going  about  his  branch  of  the 
work  with  his  usual  stolid  indifference, 
perceived  no  change  in  the  temperature, 
and,  depressed  before,  was  only  a  degree 
nearer  to  the  mean  level. 

Poor  Clement!  There  are  situations  in 
which  it  is  hard  to  play  the  hero,  and  he 
found  himself  in  one  of  them.  He  had 
vowed  that  there  should  be  no  more 
meetings  and  no  more  love-making  until 
he  had  faced  and  conquered  his  dragon. 
But  meanwhile  the  dragon  lay  sick  and 
blmd  at  the  bottom  of  its  den,  out  of 
reach,  and  guarded  by  its  very  weakness 
from  attack,  while  every  hour  and  every 
day  that  saw  nothing  done  seemed  to 
remove  him  farther  from  his  mistress, 
seemed  to  set  a  greater  distance  between 
them,  and  to  blacken  his  face  in  her  eyes. 
Yet  what  could  he  do?  The  spell  of 
vigour,  which  had,  for  a  few  days,  lifted 
mm  out  of  himself,  and  given  him  the 
force  to  meet  and  to  impress  his  fellows, 
had  not  only  failed  to  win  any  real  ad- 
vantage, but  failing,  it  had  left  him  less 
self-reliant  than  before.  For  he  saw  now 
where  he  had  failed.  He  saw  that  with 
the  winning-card  in  his  hand  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  defeated  by  Arthur, 
and  to  be  jockeyed  out  of  all  the  fruits  of 
his  labour,  simply  because  he  had  lacked 
the  moral  courage,  the  hardness  of  fibre, 
the  stiffness  to  stand  by  his  own! 

And  he  feared  that  it  would  be  ever  so. 
Arthur  had  got  the  better  of  him,  and  the 
knowledge  depressed  him  to  the  ground. 
He  was  not  a  man.  He  was  a  weakling,  a 
dreamer,  good  for  neither  one  thing  nor 
another!  As  useless  outside  the  bank  as 
at  his  desk,  below  and  not  above  the  daily 
tasks  that  he  secretly  despised. 

OF  COURSE  in  his  impatience  and  his 
humility  Clement  exaggerated  both 
the  delay  and  its  results.  The  days 
seemed  weeks  to  him,  the  weeks  months. 
He  fancied  it  a  year  since  he  had  seen 
Josina.  He  did  not  bethink  himself  that 
she  was  no  stranger  to  his  difficulties,  nor 
reflect  that  though  his  silence  might  try 
her,  and  his  absence  cause  her  unhappiness, 
she  might  still  approve  the  one  and  the 
other.  As  a  fact,  the  lesson  which  he  had 
taught  her  at  their  last  meeting  had  been 
driven  home  by  the  remorse  that  had 
tortured  her  on  that  dreadful  night; 
and  lonely  hours  in  the  sick  room,  much 
watching,  and  many  a  thought  of  what 
might  have  been,  had  strengthened  the 
impression. 

But  Clement  did  not  know  this.  He 
pictured  the  girl  as  losing  all  faith  in  him, 
and  as  the  weeks  ran  on,  the  time  came 
when  he  could  bear  the  delay  no  longer, 
when  he  felt  that  he  must  either  act,  that 
he  must  either  do  something,  or  write 
himself  down  a  coward.  So  one  day, 
after  hearing  in  the  town  that  the  Squire 
was  able  to  leave  his  room,  he  wrote  to 
Josina.  He  told  her  that  he  should  call 
on  the  morrow  and  see  her  father. 

And  on  the  morrow  he  rode  over, 
wound  up  to  action,  blind  for  once  to  the 
changes  of  nature,  of  landscape  and  cloud- 
scape  that  surrounded  him.  But  he 
never  reached  the  house,  for  at  the  little 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  drive  Josina  met 
him,  and  eager  as  he  had  been  to  see  his 
sweetheart  and  to  hear  her  voice,  he  was 
checked  by  the  change  in  her.  It  was  a 
change  which  went  deeper  than  mere 
physical  alteration,  though  that  too  was 
there.  The  girl  was  paler,  finer,  more 
spiritual.  Trouble  and  anxiety  had  laid 
their  mark  on  her.  He  had  left  her  girl, 
he  found  her  woman.  A  new  look,  a  look 
of  purpose,  of  decision,  gave  another  cast 
to  her  features. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  her 
words  bore  out  the  change  in  her.  "You 
must  come  no  farther,  Clement,"  she  said, 
And  then  for  a  moment,  as  their  hands  met 
and  their  eyes,  the  colour  flamed  in  her 
cheeks,  her  head  drooped  flower-like,  she 
was  for  an  instant  the  old  Josina,  the  girl 
he  had  wooed  by  the  brook,  who  had  many 
a  time  clung  to  him.  But  for  a  moment 
only.     Then  "You  cannot  see   him  yet," 
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When  Meat  Pie 
Becomes  a  Feast 

^O  make  an  epicurean  feast  of  a  plain  meat 
pie,  bake  it  in  the  new  square  deep  Pyrex 
casserole.  The  meat  will  be  as  tender  as  butter, 
every  vegetable  will  be  done  to  perfection  without 
being  mushy,  and  the  delicate  flavor  will  be  pre- 
served and  blended  as  never  before.  This  unique  cas- 
serole which  has  no  end  of  uses,  is  just  another  of  the 
50  new  designs  in 

PYREX 

The  Original  Transparent  Ovenware 

Pyrex  oven  cookery  is  so  far  superior  to  "top-of-stove" 
■tewing,  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  millions  of  homes 
and  by  the  great  chefs.  Food  baked  in  Pyrex  is  served 
most  attractively  in  the  same  dish. 

Five  of  the  essential  Pyrex  dishes  (shown  below)  com- 
prising a  Pie  Plate,  Utility  Dish,  Bread  Pan,  Casserole 
and  Pudding  Dish,  are  the  selection  of  thousands  of 
1         women  as  the  right  beginning  of  a  Pyrex  equip- 
ment— useful  every  meal,  every  day.       A  Royal 
gift  for  any  occasion  or  season. 

Your  dealer's  stock  now  comprises  100  shapes  and 
sizes.     Pyrex  will  not  break  from  oven  heat. 


ThU  trademark  identifies 
the  genuine^Pyrex 


Pyrex  Sales  Divition 
CORNING  GLASS  WORKS,  Corninft,  New  York 

Orljinilars    and  Patenteei  of  Oven  Glasswart 


5  of  the  Essential 

Ryrex  dishes  for 

every  home 
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Howl  Earn  $15  to  $25 
a  Week  in  my  Spare  Time 

Writing  Show  Cards  at  Home 
by    William     S.     Coulthard. 

I  needed  money  1  But  I  had  a  lot  of  time  on 
my  hands  in  Che  evenings,  Saturday  afternoons, 
etc. — for  I  had  no  hobby — and  besides  my  «x- 
penses  had  heen  mounting  fast — so  you  will 
see  tile  receptive  mod  I  was  in  when  I  faw 
your   little    ad.,    'MAKE   MONEY    AT   HOME." 

I  sent  for  your  free  booklet. 

I   read   it. 

Your  pJan  loked  good  to  me — your  guar- 
antee so  libera] — and  on  investigation  I  found 
you  were  reliable,  so  I  accepted  your  offer.  If 
others  could  make  money  by  your  plan,  I  could. 

That   was   less   than    a   year   ago. 

Now  I  am  earning  $16.00  to  J26.00'  a  we«k, 
each  week,  writing  show  cards  in  my  spare 
time.  In  addition  to  this.  I  still  hold  my  reg- 
ular lob,  and  my  salary  has  been  increased 
there  too.  I  believe  my  spare  time  work  ham 
made  me  better  satisfied  with  life,  and  lo 
I'm   doing    my   regular  work   better. 

I  have  been  offered  positions  writing  show 
cards,  but  I  am  not  interested,  as  my  present 
position  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  glad  I  enrolled  in  your  school — my 
spare  time  money  is  exceedingly  attractive.  Be- 
sides, I  find  show  card  writing  an  interesting 
occupation  that  fills  in  those  evening  hours 
that  used  to  drag  so.  In  fact,  it  is  really  a 
hobby  now  with  me — and  a  profitable  one,  a* 
you     can     imagine.  Only     last    week    I     re- 

wived  a  check,  from  your  school  for  $70.00  for 
work  done  over  the  last  three  weeks.  Of  coiKrae, 
you'd  have  paid  me  regularly  each  week  if  I'd 
bothered  about  it,  but  I  was  too  busy  to  tell 
you    the    amount    of    work    I'd    finished. 

There  are  times,  however,  that  I  feel  show 
card  writing  by  your  simple  method  is  almost 
too  good  a  thing — that's  when  I  have  so  many 
orders  ahead  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
finish   them — and   have   to  turn    down    work. 

Your  system  of  supplying  work  to  your 
students  has  certainly  helped  me,  but  some- 
times you  send  too  much — T'm  only  working 
at_  it  in  my  spare  time,  you  know.  Please  note 
this,  and  don't  try  to  overload  me  so  much. 

By  the  vmy.  I  think  you'll  be  interested  to 
know  that  previous  to  enrolling  in  yoiir  sdhool 
I  had  never  tried  my  hand  at  any  work  of 
this    nature. 

I'm  glad  to  thank  you  for  what  you've  don« 
for  me — and  you  can  certainly  use  my  name 
and  tell  prospective  students,  for  I  feel  I'll  be 
doing  any  one  a  real  good  turn  if  I  can  help 
tham  get  started  in  this  profitable  work. 
Yours  sincerely, 

WM.    S.    COULTHARD. 

NOTE:— The  above  Is  the  story  of  Mr.  Coulthard 
It  tells  of  facts,  for  Show  Card  writlne  otrors  a  mar- 
Tellous  ODortunlty  to  both  men  and  women,  otther  for 
•pare  time  or  full  time  wort.  What  Mr  Coulthard  has 
done  and  ts  dolne.  you  can  do.  Colbran,  Du.saenbenr. 
Wendt,  Blade.  Poulson,  Charles,  Wright.  Bablneau  and 
many  other  inen  hare  proven  It.  Mrs.  IJtherdile.  Mrs. 
ri J  i  Mrs.  I.e  Molne  and  dozens  of  housewives  have 
added  to  the  family  Income  in  this  way  Girls  Uk« 
Misses  MacDonald.  Clegg,  Bordreau  and  Hoyle  are  but 
»  few  of  those  who  have  bettered  their  positions  In  thla 
pleaiiarit  way.  All  these  owe  their  success  to  th« 
Amertran  Show  Card  .School  method  of  training— the 
old-established  school  which  has  trained  hundreds  to 
make    money    In    SHOW    CAItns. 

The  American  Show  Card  School  will  gladly  send 
you  full  particulars  If  you  hut  send  your  name  and 
address   to   them.      Use   this   Coupon. 

TEAR    OFF    HERE    AND    MAIL    TO-DAY 


American   Show  Card  School. 
120    Ryrie    Bldg., 
Toronto.   Ont. 
Send    me    your    Free    Booklet    on    Show 
Card    Writing,    and    show   me   how   I   can 
make  money   at  home — without   canvassing 
or    soliciting.      It    is    understood    that    this 
places  me  under  no  obligation  of  any  kind. 


Name 

Address 

Province 


(Print    your   name  plainly.) 

" "  (in'  fuii) 


she  announced,  "not  yet,  for  a  long  time, 
Clem.  I  met  you  here  that  I  might  stop 
you,  and  that  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing— and  no  more  secrets." 

This  la.st  she  had  certainly  secured,  for 
the  place  which  she  had  chosen  for  their 
meeting  was  overlooked,  though  at  a 
distance,  by  the  doorway  of  the  house,  and 
by  all  the  walks  about  it. 

BUT  HE  WAS  not  to  be  so  put  off.  "I 
must  see  him,"  he  said  steadily — and 
he  told  himself  that  he  must  not  be  moved 
by  her  pleadings.  It  was  natural  that 
she  should  fear,  but  he  must  not  fear — 
and  indeed  he  had  passed  beyond  fear. 
"No,  dear,"  as  she  began  to  protest,  "you 
must  let  me  judge  of  this."  He  held  her 
hands  firmly  in  his  grasp  as  he  looked  at 
her.  "I  have  suffered  enough,  I  have 
suffered  as  much  as  I  can  bear.  I  have 
had  no  sight  of  you  and  no  word  of  you  for 
months,  and  I  cannot  endure  that  longer. 
Every  hour  of  every  day  I  have  felt 
myself  a  coward,  a  deserter,  a  do-nothing! 
I  have  had  to  b?ar  this,  and  I  have  borne 
it.  But  now— now  that  your  father  is 
downstairs — " 

"You  can  still  do  nothing,"  she  said, 
"Believe,  believe  me,  you  can  do  nothing. 
Dear  Clement,"  and  the  tenderness  which 
she  strove  to  suppress,  betrayed  itself  in 
her  tone,  "you  must  be  guided  by  me, 
you  must  indeed.  I  am  with  my  father 
and  I  know,  I  know  that  he  could  not  bear 
it  now.  I  know  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
tell  him  now.  He  is  blind.  Blind!  And 
he  trusts  me,  he  has  to-trust  me.  To  tell 
him  now  would  be  to  destroy  his  faith  in 
me,  to  shock  and  to  frighten  him — 
irreparably.  You  must  go  back  now, 
now  at  once." 

"What?  And  still  do  liothing?  And 
lose  you?"  he  cried.  The  pathos  of  her 
appeal  had  pas,sed  him  by,  and  only  his 
love  and  his  jealousy  spoke. 

"No,"  she  answered  soberly,  "if  you 
have  patience." 

"But  have  you  patience?" 

"'I  must  have." 

"And  I — I  am  to  do  nothing?"  he 
spoke  with  energy,  almost  with  anger. 
"To  go  on  doing  nothing?  I  am  to  stand 
by  and — and  play  the  coward  still— go  on 
playing  it?" 

Her  face  quivered,  for  he  hurt  her.  He 
was  selfish,  he  was  cruel;  yet  she  under- 
stood, and  loved  him  for  his  cruelty.  But 
she  answered  him  firmly.  "Nothing  until 
I  send  for  you,"  she  said.  "You  do  not 
think,  Clem.  He  is  blind,  blind!  Think 
of  it!  He  is  dependent  on  me  for  every- 
thing. If  I  told  him  in  his  weakness  that 
I  have  deceived  him,  he  would  lose  faith 
in  me,  he  would  distrust  me,  he  would 
distrust  everyone,  He  would  be  alone 
in   his   darkness." 

It  began  to  come  home  to  him.  "Blind?" 
he  repeated. 

"Yes." 

"But  for  good?  Do  you  mean — quite 
blind,  Jos?" 

"Ah,  I  don't  know!"  she  cried,  unable 
to  control  her  voice.  "I  don't  know. 
Farmer  does  not  know,  the  physician  who 
came  from  Birmingham  to  see  him  does 
not  know.  They  say  that  they  have 
hopes — and  I  don't  know!    But  I  fear." 


HE  WAS  silent  then,  impressed  with 
pity,  feeling  at  length  the  pathos  of  it, 
feeling  it  almost  as  she  felt  it.  But  after 
a  pause,  during  which  she  stood  before  him 
watching  his  face,  "And  if  he  does  not 
recover  his  sight?" 

"God  forbid!" 

"I  say  God  forbid  too,"  he  replied, 
"with  all  my  heart.  But  if  he  does  not — 
what  then?    When  may  I—" 

"When  the  time  comes,"  she  answered, 
"and  of  that  I  must  be  the  judge.  Yes, 
Clement,  don't  stop  me,"  with  resolution. 
"I  must  be  the  judge,  for  I  alone  know 
how  he  is,  and  can  choose  the  occasion." 

The  delay  she  imposed  upon  him  was 
very  bitter  to  him.  He  had  ridden  out 
determined  to  put  his  fate  to  the  test,  to 
let  nothing  stand  between  him  and  his 
love,  to  over-ride  excuses;  and  he  could 
not  in  a  moment  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
thwarted.  "And  I  must  wait?  I  must 
go  on  waiting?  Eating  my  heart  out — 
doing  nothing?" 

"There  is  no  other  way.  Indeed,  indeed 
there  is  not." 

"But  it  is  too  much.  It  is  too  much, 
Jos,  you  ask!" 

"Then,  Clement—" 

"Well?    Well,   Josina?" 

"You  must  give  me  up,"  she  spoke 
firmly,  but  her  lips  quivered  and  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

He  was  silent.  At  last,  "Do  you  wish 
me  to  give  you  up?"  he  said  cruelly. 

She  looked  at  him  for  answer,  and  his 
doubts,  if  he  had  doubted  her,  his  dis- 
trust, if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to 
distrust  her,  vanished.    His  heart  melted. 

"Forgive  me,  oh,  forgive  me,  dear!" 
he  cried.  "But  mine  is  a  hard  task,  a 
bitter  task.  You  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  wait,  to  wait  and  to  do  nothing!" 

"Do  I  not?"  Her  eyes  were  swimming. 
"Is  it  not  that  which  I  am  doing  every  day, 
Clem?  But  I  have  faith  in  you,  and  I 
believe  in  you.  I  believe  that  all  will  come 
right  in  the  end.  If  you  trust  me,  as  I 
trust  you,  and  have  to  trust  you—" 

"I  will,  I  will,"  he  cried,  repentant, 
remorseful,  recognising  in  her  a  new  de- 
cision, a  new  sweetheart,  and  doing 
homage  to  the  strength  that  trial  and 
suffering  had  given  her.  "I  will  heed 
you,  trust  you  wholly — and  wait." 

HEREYESthankedhim,andherhands; 
and  after  this  there  was  little  more  to 
be  said.  She  was  anxious  that  he  should  go. 
They  parted.  He  rode  back  to  Aldersbury. 

In  the  bank  he  grew  more  taciturn, 
doing  his  business  with  less  spirit  than  be- 
fore, suspecting  Arthur  and  avoiding 
speech  with  him,  meeting  his  careless 
smile  with  a  stolid  face.  His  father, 
Rodd  too,  deemed  him  jealous  of  the  new 
partner,  and  his  father,  growing  in  these 
days  a  little  sharp  in  temper,  spoke  to  him 
about  it. 

"You  took  no  interest  in  the  business," 
he  said,  "and  I  had  to  find  some  one  who 
would  take  an  interest  and  be  of  use  to  me. 
Now  you  are  making  difficulties,  and 
causing  unpleasantness.  You  are  be- 
having ill,  Clement." 

But  Clement  only  shrugged  his  should- 
ers.   He    had    become    indifferent.    He 
had  his  own  burden  to  bear. 
To  be  Continued. 


Footprints    in    the    Snow 

Continued  from  page  21 


shots,  one  man  alone  walked  away  and 
left  the  farm,  one  man  only,  and  his  foot- 
prints are  not  those  of  Mathias  de  Gome. 
Then  where  can  Mathias  de  Gome  be?" 
"But  the  well.  . .   can  be  dragged?" 
"No.     The  well  is  practically  bottom- 
less.    It  is  known  all  over  the  district  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  manor." 
"So    you    believe.  . .  .?" 
"I  repeat  what  I  said.     Before  the  snow- 
fall, a  single  arrival,  Mathias,  and  a  single 
departure,   the    -stranger." 

"And  Madame  de  Gome?  Was  she  too 
killed  and  thrown  down  the  well  like  her 
husband?" 

"No,  carried  off." 
^'Carried   off?" 

"Remember  that  her  bedroom  was 
broken  down  with  a  hammer." 

"Come,  come,  sergeant!  You  yourself 
declare  that  there  was  only  one  departure, 
the  stranger's." 

"Stoop  down.  Look  at  the  man's 
footprints.  See  how  they  sink  into  the 
snow,  until  they  actually  touch  the  ground. 
Those  are  the  footprints  of  a  man  laden 


with  a  heavy  burden.    The  stranger  was 
carrying  Madame  de  Gome  on  his  should- 
er." 
"Then   there's    an    outlet   this   way?" 
"Yes,  a  little  door  of  which  Mathias  de 
Gome  always  had  the  key  on  him.    The 
man  must  have  taken  it  from  him." 
"A  way  out  into  the  open  fields?" 
"Yes,  a  road  which  joins  the  departmen- 
tal highway  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
here.... And    do    you    know    where?" 
"Where?" 

"At  the  comer  of  the  chateau." 
"J6r6me   Vignal's  chateau?" 
"JSr6me  Vignal's  chateau." 
"By  Jove,  this  is  beginning  to  look  ser- 
ious! If  the  trail  lead/to  the  chateau  and 
stops   there,  we    shall   know    where  we 
stand." 

THE  trail  did  continue  to  the  chateau, 
as  they  were  able  to  perceive  after 
following  it  across  the  undulating  fields, 
on  which  the  snow  lay  heaped  in  places! 
The  approach  to  the  main  gates  had  been 
swept,  but  they  saw  that  another  trail. 


Protect  you, 

your  car^ 
your  pocketbook 

IF    you    want    Hasslerized 
comfort  in  your  Ford 
you  must  have  Hasslers. 

If  you  want  to  make  an  ac- 
tual saving  of  one-third  on  your 
tire,  upkeep  and  depreciation 
costs — you  must  have  Has- 
slers. 

We  Kave  a  standing  offer 
whereby  you  can  prove  these 
facts  for  yourself.  There's  no 
red  tape  about  it — you  don't 
risk  anything.  You  simply  go 
to  any  Hassler  dealer  and  have 
him  put  a  set  on  your  Ford. 
Test  their  wonderful  riding 
qualities  for  10  days.  Then  if 
you're  not  enthusiastic  about 
them  from  every  standpoint  the 
dealer  will  remove  them  and 
refund  all  your  money. 

Take  advantage  of  this 
straight  business  proposition. 
Have  your  Ford  — ■  whatever 
model  of  car  or  truck 
— equipped  to-day.  If  buying 
a  new  Ford,  start  on  the  road 
to  comfort  and  economy  by 
insisting  that  Hasslers  be  in- 
stalled on  it. 

We  will  gladly  direct  you  to 
a  Hassler  dealer  if  you  cannot 
readily  locate  one. 

"  Only  Hasslers  Can  Give  Hassler 
Results  " 


This  is  the  new 
Hassler  for    Dodge 
,  Brothers'   Car.       It 

brings  the  same  lux- 
urious comfort  and 
sating  in  operation 
to  your  Dodge  that 
Hasslers  first 
brought  to  the  Ford. 

MADE  IN 
CANADA 

Distributors: 
PUUlna  and  Pringlo,  City  Hall  Square,  Frederlcton, 
N.  B. ;  W.  L.  Kenton  &  Co.,  469  Portage  Ave.. 
Wlnnliwg,  Man. ;  Putnam,  Cosens  &.  WrlBht,  51S 
Itth  Are.  W.,  Calgary,  Alta. ;  Putnam,  Cosens  A 
Wr1«ht,    418   Abbott   St.,    VancoUTM,    B.    C. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
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armed  by  the  two  wheels  of  a  vehicle, 
,as  running  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
he  village. 

The  sergeant  rang  the  bell.  The  porter, 
.ho  had  also  been  sweeping  the  drive, 
ame  to  the  gates,  with  a  broom  in  his 
i8nd.  In  answer  to  a  question,  the  man 
aid  that  M.  Vignal  had  gone  away  that 
lorning  before  anyone  else  was  up  and 
hat  he  himself  had  harnessed  the  horse  to 
he  trap. 
"In  that  case,"  said  R6nine,  when  they 
ad  moved  away,  "all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
jllow  the  tracks  of  the  wheels." 
"That  will  be  no  use,"  said  the  ser- 
eant.  "They  have  taken  the  railway." 
At  Pompignat  station,  where  I  came 
om?  But  they  would  have  passed 
irough  the  village." 

They  have  gone  just  the  other  way, 
ecause  it  leads  to  the  town,  where  the 
xpress    trains    stop.     The    procurator- 
Bneral  has  an   office  in  the  town.     I'll 
ilephone;  and,  as  there's  no  train  before 
even  o'clock,  all  that  they  need  do  is  to 
eep  a  watch  at  the  station." 
"I  think  you're  doing  the  right  thing, 
rgeant,"    said  R^nine,  "and  I  congratu- 
.te  you  on  the  way  in  which  you  have  car- 
ed out  your  investigation." 
They  parted.     Renine  went  back  to  the 
in  in  the  village  and  sent  a  note  to  Hor- 
inse  Daniel  by  hand: 
"My    Very    Dear   Friend, 

"I  seemed  to  gather  from  your  letter 
that,  touched  as  always  by  anything 
that  concerns  the  heart,  you  were  anx- 
ious to  protect  the  love  affair  of  J^rQme 
and  Natalie.  Now  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  two,  without  con- 
sulting their  fair  protectress,  have  run 
away,  after  throwing  Mathias  de  Gome 
down  a  well. 

"Forgive  me  for  not  coming  to  see 
you.  The  whole  thing  is  extremely 
obscure;  and,  if  I  were  near  you,  I 
should  not  have  the  detachment  of 
mind  which  is  needed  to  think  the  case 
over." 

It  was  then  half-past  ten.  Renine 
snt  for  a  walk  into  the  country,  with  his 
inds  clasped  behind  his  back  and  with- 
it  vouchsafing  a  glance  at  the  exquisite 
lectacle  of  the  white  meadows.  He  came 
ick  for  lunch,  still  absorbed  in  his  thought 
id  indifferent  to  the  talk  of  the  customers 
the  inn,  who  on  all  sides  were  discussing 
cent  events. 

HE  WENT  up  to  his  room  and  had  been 
asleep  some  time  when  he  was  awak- 
ed by  a  tapping  at  the  door.  He  got  up 
id  opened  it 

"Is  it  you? Is  it  you?"    he  whis- 

red. 

Hortense  and  he  stood  gazing  at  each 
her  for  some  seconds  in  silence,  holding 
ch  other's  hands,  as  though  nothing,  no 
elevant  thought  and  no  utterance,  must 

allowed  to  interfere  with  the  joy  of 
elr    meeting.     Then    she  asked: 

Was   I    right   in   coming?" 

Yes,"   he  said,   gently,     "I   expected 
»u." 

"Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
u  had  sent  for  me  sooner,  instead  of 
liting ....  Events  did  not  wait,  you  see, 
d  I  don't  quite  know  what's  to  become 
J6r6me  Vignal  and  Natalie  de  Gorne." 
"What,  haven't  you  heard?"  she  said, 
"ckly.  "They've  been  arrested.  They 
(re  going  to  travel  by  the  express." 
'Arrested?      No,"      Renine    objected. 

sople  are  not  arrested  like  that.    They 
*e  to  be  questioned  first." 
'That's  what's  being  done  now.    The 
thorities  are  making  a  search." 
"Where?" 

•At  the  chateau.  And,  as  they  are 
kocent ....  For  they  are  innocent,  aren't 

■r"!    You  don't   admit  that  they  are 
ty,  any  more  than  I  do?" 
He  replied: 

"I  admit  nothing,  I  can  admit  nothing, 
dear.  Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to 
that  everything  is  agairLst  them. .  . 
pt  one  fact,  which  is  that  everything 
||oo  much  against  them.  It  is  not  nor- 
'  for  so  many  proofs  to  be  heaped  up 
on  top  of  the  other  and  for  the  man 
commits  a  murder  to  tell  his  story  so 
liakly.  Apart  from  this,  there's  noth- 
J  but  mystery  and  discrepancy." 
'^-Well?" 

'Well,  I  am  greatly  puzzled." 
"But  you  have  a  plan?" 
"None  at  all,  so  far.  Ah,  if  I  could  see 
>■  n,  J6r6me  Vignal,  and  her,  Natalie  de 
' irne,  and  h'ar  them  and  know  what  they 
5?  saying  in  their  own  defence!  But  you 
m  understand  that  I  shan't  be  permit- 
'■  1  either  to  ask  them  any  questions  or  to 
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(3/z  heautiful  skin  is 
Miss  Canada's  Birthriaht 

Any  Canadian  giri  can  achieve  it 

The  Choice  is  with  her  own  self — 

A  little  care  and  knowledge  of  how  to  treat  the  skin,  a 
little  care  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  her  toilet 
soap,  just  a  little  determination  to  make  the  most  of 
herself,  to  help  nature  beautify  her  and — 

her  skin  may  glow  with  the  radiance  of  health  and 
beauty.  Her  complexion,  free  from  blackheads, 
pimples,  blemishes,  etc.,  will  give  her  wonderful  new 
attraction  for  her  friends— make  her  beautiful  in  fact. 

Skin  cleansing  is  ALL  important 

This  is  not  a  lecture  against  the  use  of  rouge  and  powders.  They  are 
good,  but  the  great  danger  lies  in  using  them  over  and  over  again 
without  thoroughly  cleansing  the  skin  between  each  application. 
Thus,  an  artificial  "skin"  of  grease,  grit  and  perspiration  is  formed 
which  clogs  up  the  pores,  resulting  in  a  coarse,  sallow,  sickly  skin. 

WINSOME — the  soap  paramount 

Naturally,  the  soap  is  very  important.  A  soap,  with  cheap,  impure 
materials,  or  too  quickly  and  improperly  made,  may  cleanse  the  skin 
but  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Choose  Winsome,  the  new  toilet 
soap — most  pleasant  to  use,  for  you  can  always  depend  on  its 
supreme  quality,  its  gentle  cleansing  power,  its  wonderful  purity. 

A  simple  WINSOME  treatment 

Make  a  lather  in  warm  water  with  Winsome  Soap.  Use  both  hands 
and  gently  massage  every  inch  of  the  face  and  neck,  work  the  fingers 
into  the  skin  and  take  a  little  time  to  it.  Then  rinse  thoroughly  and 
dry  with  a  soft  towel.  If  your  skin  is  naturally  dry,  use  a  little 
Vinolia  Vanishing  Cream  before  you  wash,  and  a  littie  after.  1  f  your 
skin  is  naturally  oily,  wash  in  warm  water,  but  rinse  in  cold. 

Keep  this  up  daily  and  neither  rouges  or  powders,  nor  rough  winds 
or  hot  sun.  can  injure  your  skin.  Winsome  Soap  will  make  it 
naturally  robust  and  glowing  with  colour  and  beauty. 
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WONDERFULLY  MADE 

Winsome  Soap  is  the  latest 
and  most  wonderful  product 
of  the  world-famous  Vinolia 
Laboratories.  Sparing  no  ex- 
pense, our  expert  soap  makers 
drew  supplies  of  the  choicest 
cocoanut  and  palm  oils  from 
our  own  plantations  ;calledon 
France  and  the  Orient  for  the 
most  subtle  of  perfumes  ; 
worked  on  the  knowledge  of 
water  and  climatic  conditions 
all  over  Canada  ;  with  the 
latest  machinery  in  a  sun- 
filled  factory — and  the  result 
is  the  snowy  Winsome  cake, 
finest  of  all  toilet  soaps. 


Winsome  is  pure,  the  colour  shows  you 

VINOLIA  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Soapmakers  to  H.  M.  The  King 
LONDON         -         PARIS        -        TORONTO 
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Outings  You'll  Remember 


Tour  daj't  In  the  BU  Outdoon  art  ALL 

fport   when   your   boat   Is   a   sttirdj,   com- 

•oruble.    speedy    Psterboroueb. 

(/et    ua     quote    you     delivered    prlcee     00 

'he   boat   you    need. 

MOTOR        BOATS— TAN  OES—SK  IFF  »~ 

BAILING     DINGUIKS. 
Write   to-day    for   cataloBue   eliowLng   new 
rtxllicwl     1928    prkMK. 
Ontario    Dlitrlbuton   for    Evlnrudi    Motert 


PETERBOROUGH      CANOE      CO.. 
292    Water   Street,    Paterbarough, 


LTD. 
Oat. 


'Mm 


PETERBOROUGH 

THE  MARK  OF  TME  WORLD'S  BEST  WATERCRAFT 
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Go  to  Europe  this  Summer 

S  The  International   Conference 

P  of  University  Women,    Paris, 

E  July  15-18.     Conducted  tours 

C  with   attractive  routes  before 

I  and    after     the    Conference. 

A  The     Passion  Play   at    Ober- 

L  ammergau. 

Price*  Reatonahlm—Writm 

Bureau  of  Univeraity  Travrf 

4a  Boyd  Street  Newon,  Maaa. 
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Left  3  Years  in  Sun,  Rain  and  Snow 

To-day  It'a  aa  Strong  as   When  New 

A  sheet  of  Test  Test  Solid  Fibre  Board 
on  which  Stucco  was  applied,  was  left  on 
the  ground  for  3  years.  Defying  sun, 
rain,  frost  and  snow,  this  board  is  today 
as  strong  and  durable  as  when  new,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Stucco. 


BOARD 


is  the  all-purpose  wall  board.  It  make's 
weather-proof  walls  of  permanence.  Used 
with  brick  or  cement  block,  it  provides 
%  inch  of  insulation  against  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  It  builds  interior  walls 
and  ceilings  of  great  strength  and  charm 
that  will  not  crack,  warp  nor  sag-,  and  that 
may  be  papered,  painted,  or  panelled.  Its 
crowning  virtue  is  economy — it  is  the 
most  economical  building  material  you 
can  use. 

DISTRIBUTOES 

Toronto — Rose-McLaurin    Limfted. 

London — J.   S.   Fersruson. 

Winnipesr — ^T.   R.    Dunn    Lumber   CoonMny. 

Quebec— J.   A.   Bernard. 

Montreal — ^Monka,    Manhard   ft   DawMU. 
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Never  say  "Aspirin"  without  saying  "Bayer." 

WARNING!  Unless  you  see  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets, 
you  are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all.     Why  take  chances? 

Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain,  Pain 


Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets — Bottles  of  24  and  100 — All  Druggists. 

Aspirin' Is  the  trade  mark  (registered  In  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
aceticacideater  of  Sallcyllcacid.  While  it  is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  asalnst  imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
will  be  stamped  with  their  general    trade  mark,   the   "Bayer  Cross," 


be  present  at  their  examination.  Be- 
sides, it  must  be  finished  by  this  time." 

"It's  finished  at  the  chftteau,"  she  said, 
"but  it's  going  to  be  continued  at  the 
manor-house." 

"Are  they  taking  them  to  the  manor- 
house?"    he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Yes ....  at  least,  judging  by  what  was 
said  to  the  chauffeur  of  one  of  the  procura- 
tor's two  cars." 

"Oh,  in  that  case,"  exclaimed  Rfoine, 
"the  thing's  done!  The  manor-house! 
Why,  we  shall  be  in  the  front  row  of  the 
stalls!  We  shall  see  and  hear  everything; 
and,  as  a  word,  a  toneof  thevoice,  a  quiver 
of  the  eyelids  will  be  enough  to  give  me 
the  tiny  clue  I  need,  we  may  entertain 
some  hope.     Come  along." 

HE  TOOK  her  by  the  direct  route  which 
he  had  followed  that  morning,  lead- 
ing to  the  gate  which  the  locksmith  had 
opened.  The  gendarmes  on  duty  at  the 
manor  house  had  made  a  passage  through 
the  snow,  beside  the  line  of  footprints  and 
around  the  house.  Chance  enabled  R6- 
nine  and  Hortense  to  approach  unseen 
and  through  a  side  window  to  enter  a  cor- 
ridor near  a  back-staircase.  A  few  steps 
up  was  a  little  chamber  which  received 
its  only  light  through  a  sort  of  bull's-eye 
from  the  large  room  on  the  ground-floor. 
R^nine,  during  the  morning  visit,  had 
noticed  the  bull's-eye,  which  was  covered 
on  the  inside  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  He 
removed  the  cloth  and  cut  out  one  of  the 
panes. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  sound  of  voices 
rose  from  the  other  side  of  the  house,  no 
doubt  near  the  well.  The  sound  grew 
more  distinct.  A  number  of  people 
flocked  into  the  house.  Some  of  them 
went  upstairs  to  the  first  floor,  while  the 
sergeant  arrived  with  a  young  man  of 
whom  R6mne  and  Hortense  were  able  to 
distinguish  only  the  tall  figure: 

"J6r6me  Vignal,"    said  she. 

"Yes,"  said  R6nine,  "they  are  exam- 
ining Madame  de  Gome  first,  upstairs,  in 
her  bedroom," 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed.  Then  the 
persons  on  the  first  floor  came  downstairs 
and  went  in.  They  were  the  procura- 
tor's deputy,  his  clerk,  a  commissary  of 
police  and  two  detectives. 

Madame  de  Gome  was  shown  in  and  the 
deputy  asked  J6r6me  Vignal  to  step  for- 
ward, 

J6r6me  Vignal's  face  was  certainly  that 
of  the  strong  man  whom  Hortense  had 
depicted  in  her  letter.  He  displayed  no 
uneasiness,  but  rather  decision  and  a  re- 
solute will.  Natalie,  who  was  short  and 
very  slight,  with  a  feverish  light  in  her 
eyes,  nevertheless  produced  the  same  im- 
pression of  quiet  confidence. 

THE  DEPUTY,  who  was  examining  the 
disordered  furniture  and  the  traces 
of  the  struggle,  invited  her  to  sit  down  and 
said  to  J6r6me: 

"Monsieur,  I  have  not  asked  you  many 
questions  so  far.  This  is  a  summary 
enquiry  which  I  am  conducting  in  your  pre- 
sence and  which  will  be  continued  later  by 
the  examining-magistrate;  and  I  wished 
above  all  to  explain  to  you  the  very  serious 
reasons  for  which  I  asked  you  to  interrupt 
your  joumey  and  to  come  back  here  with 
Madame  de  Gome.  You  are  now  in  a 
position  to  refute  the  truly  distressing 
charges  that  are  hanging  over  you.  I 
therefore  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  exact  truth." 

"Mr.  Deputy,"  replied  J6r6me,  "the 
charges  in  question  trouble  me  very  little. 
The  _.h  for  which  you  are  asking  will 
defeat  all  the  lies  which  chance  has  accum- 
ulated against  me.     It  is  this." 

He  reflected  for  an  instant  and  then,  in 
clear,  frank  tones,  said:  ' 

"I  love  Madame  de  Gorne.  The  first 
time  I  met,  her,  I  conceived  the  greatest 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  her.  But 
my  affection  has  always  been  directed 
by  the  sole  thought  of  her  happiness.  I 
love  her,  but  I  respect  her  even  more. 
Madame  de  Gorne  must  have  told  you  and 
I  tell  you  again  that  she  and  I  exchanged 
our  first  few  words  last  night." 

He  continued,  in  a  lower  voice: 

"I  respect  her  the  more  inasmuch  as  she 
is  exceedingly  unhappy.  All  the  world 
knows  that  every  minute  of  her  life  was  a 
martyrdom.  Her  husband  persecuted  her 
with  ferocious  hatred  and  frantic  jealousy. 
Ask  the  servants.  They  will  tell  you  of  the 
long  suffering  of  Natalie  de  Gorne,  of  the 
blows  which  she  received  and  the  insults 
which  she  had  to  endure.  I  tried  to  stop 
this  torture  by  resorting  to  the  right  of 
appeal  which  the  merest  strangermay  claim 
when  unhappiness  and  injustice  pass  a 
certain  limit. 


"I  went  three  times  to  old  de  Gorne  , 
and  begged  him  to  interfere;    but  I  found  • 
in  him  an  almost  equal  hatred  towards  his  \ 
daughter-in-law,  the  hatred  which  many  I 
people  feel  for    anything    beautiful    and 
noble.     At  last  I  resolved  on  direct  action 
and  last  night  I  took  a  step  with  regard  to 
Mathias  de  Gorne  which  was. ..  .a  little 
unusual,  I  admit,  but  which  seemed  likely 
to  succeed,  considering  the  man's  character. 
I  swear,  Mr.  Deputy,  that  I  had  no  other' 
intention  than  to  talk  to  Mathias  de  Gorne. 
Knowing   certain    particulars   of    his    life 
which  enabled  me  to  bring  effective  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  him,  I  wished  to  make 
use  of  this  advantage  in  order  to  achieve 
my  purpo.-^e.     If  things  turned  out  differ- 
ently, I  am  not  wholly  to  blame.  .  .   So  I 
went  there  a  little  before  nine  o'clock. 
The   servants,    I    knew,    were    out.     He 
opened  the  door  himself.     He  was  alone." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  deputy,  intermpt- 
ing  him,  "you  are  saying  something--  as 
Madame  de  Gome,  for  that  matter,  did 
just  now — which  is  manifestly  opposed 
to  the  truth.  Mathias  de  Gorne  did  not 
come  home  last  night  until  eleven  o'clock. 
We  have  two  definite  proofs  of  this: 
his  father's  evidence  and  the  prints  of  hia 
feet  in  the  snow,  which  fell  from  a  quarter 
past  nine  o'clock  to  eleven." 

MR.  DEPUTY,"  J6r6me  Vignal  de- 
clared, without  heeding  the  bad 
effect  which  his  obstinacy  was  producing, 
"I  am  relating  things  as  they  were  and  not 
as  they  may  be  interpreted.  But  to  con- 
tinue. That  clock  marked  ten  minutes 
to  nine  when  I  entered  this  room.  M.  de 
Gome,  believing  that  he  was  about  to  be 
attacked,  had  taken  down  his  gun.  I 
placed  my  revolver  on  the  table,  out  o{ 
reach  of  my  hand,  and  sat  down:  'J 
want  to  speak  to  you,  monsieur,'  I  said] 
'Please  listen  to  me.'  He  did  not  stil 
and  did  not  utter  a  single  syllable.  So  1 
spoke.  And  straightway,  crudely,  with* 
out  any  previous  explanation  which  mighj 
have  softened  the  bluntness  of  my  pri 
posal,  I  spoke  the  few  words  which  I  hai 
prepared  beforehand:  'I  have  spent  somi 
months,  monsieur,'  I  said,  'in  making 
careful  enquiries  into  your  financial  posi- 
tion. You  have  mortgaged  every  foot 
of  your  land.  You  have  signed  bills  which 
will  shortly  be  falling  due  and  which  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  you  tc 
honor.  You  have  nothing  to  hope  foi 
from  your  father,  whose  own  affairs  are 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  So  you  are  ruin- 
ed.    I  have  come  to  save  you' He 

watched  me,  still  without  speaking,  anc 
sat  down,  which  I  took  to  mean  that  mj 
suggestion  was  not  entirely  displeasing 
Then  I  took  a  sheaf  of  bank-notes  fron 
my  pocket,  placed  it  before  him  and 
continued:  'Here  are  sixty  thousanc 
francs,  monsieur.  I  will  buy  the  Manoir 
au-Puits,  its  lands  and  dependencies  anc 
take  over  the  mortgages.  The  sum  named 
is  exactly  twice  what  they  are  worth!'  1 
saw  his  eyes  glittering.  He  asked  mj 
conditions.  'Only  one,'  I  said,  'that  yoi 
go  to  America'....  Mr.  Deputy,  we  sa! 
discussing  for  two  hours.  It  was  not  that 
my  offer  roused  his  indignation — I  shouk 
not  have  risked  it  if  I  had  not  known  witl 
whom  I  was  dealing — but  he  wanted  mort 
and  he  haggled  greedily,  though  he  re- 
frained  from  mentioning  the  name  o: 
Madame  de  Gorne,  to  whom  I  myself  hac 
not  once  alluded.  We  might  have  beer 
two  men  engaged  in  a  dispute  and  seekini 
an  agreement  on  common  ground,  wherea; 
it  was  the  happiness  and  the  whole  destinj 
of  a  woman  that  were  at  stake.  At  last 
weary  of  the  discussion,  I  accepted  a  coni; 
promise  and  we  came  to  terms,  which  . 
resolved  to  make  definite  then  and  there 
Two  letters  were  exchanged  between  us 
one  in  which  he  made  the  Manoir-au-Puiti 
over  to  me  for  the  sum  which  I  had  pait 
him;  and  one,  which  he  pocketed  immedi 
ately,  by  which  I  was  to  send  him  as  mucl 
more  in  America  on  the  day  on  which  thi 
decree  of  divorce  was  pronounced....  Soth(  ■. 
affair  was  settled.  I  am  sure  that  at  tba' 
moment  he  was  accepting  in  good  faith.  Hi 
looked  upon  me  less  as  an  enemy  and  1 
rival  than  as  a  man  who  was  doing  him  1 
service.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  givi 
me  the  key  of  the  little  door  which  openi 
on  the  fields,  so  that  I  might  go  home  bj 
the  short  cut. 

"Unfortunately,  while  I  was  picking  u{ 
my  cap  and  great-coat_,  I  made  th< 
mistake  of  leaving  on  the  table  the  lette 
of  sale  which  he  had  signed.  In  a  momen 
Mathias  de  Gome  had  seen  the  advantag 
which  he  could  take  of  my  slip;  he  coul' 
keep  his  property,  keep  his  wife.. ..am 
keep  the  money.     Quick  as  lightning,  h 
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i  tucked  away  the  paper,  hit  me  over  the 
head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun,  threw 
the  gun  on  the  floor  and  seized  me  by  the 
throat  with  both  hands.  He  had  reckoned 
without  his  host.  I  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two;  and  after  a  sharp  but  short 
struggle,  I  mastered  him  and  tied  him 
up  with  a  cord  which  I  found  lying  in  a 
corner.. ..Mr.  Deputy,  if  my  enemy's 
resolve  was  sudden,  mine  was  no  less  so. 
Since,  when  all  was  said,  he  had  accepted 
the  bargain,  I  would  force  him  to  keep  it, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  I  was  interested.  A 
very  few  steps  brought  me  to  the  first 
floor....  I  had  not  a  doubt  that  Madame 
de  Gome  was  there  and  had  heard  the 
sound  of  our  discussion.  Switching  on  the 
light  of  my  pocket-torch,  I  looked  into 
I'dcd  three  bedrooms.  The  fourth  was  locked. 
I  knocked  at  -the  door.  There  was  no 
reply.  But  this  was  one  of  the  moments 
in  which  a  man  allows  no  obstacle  to 
stand  in  his  way.  I  had  seen  a  hammer  in 
one  of  the  rooms.  I  picked  it  up  and 
smashed  in  the  door....  Yes,  Natalie  was 
lying  there,  on  the  floor,  in  a  dead  faint. 
I  took  her  in  my  arms,  carried  her  down- 
stairs and  went  out  through  the  kitchen. 
On  seeing  the  snow  outside,  I  at  once  real- 
ized that  my  footprints  would  be  easily 
traced.  But  what  did  it  matter?  Was 
there  any  reason  why  I  should  put  Mathias 
de  Gome  off  the  scent?  Not  at  all. 
With  the  sixty  thousand  francs  in  his 
im  possession,  as  well  as  the  paper  in  which  I 
uJt  undertook  to  pay  him  a  like  sum  on  the 
day  of  his  divorce,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
house  and  land,  he  would  go  away,  leaving 
Natalie  de  Gorne  to  me.  Nothing  was 
changed  between  us,  except  one  thing, 
instead  of  awaiting  his  good  pleasure,  I 
had  seized  the  precious  pledge  which  I 
m:  coveted.  What  I  feared,  therefore,  was 
'  1  sai  not  so  much  any  subsequent  attack  on  the 
set !  part  of  Mathias  de  Gome,  but  rather  the 
t  ?o  ndignant  reproaches  of  his  wife.  What 
y,  n  would  she  say  when  she  realized  that  she 
thmij  was  a  prisoner  in  my  hands?...  The 
mvK  reasons  why  I  escaped  reproach  Madame 
ciii  de  Gorne  has,  I  believe,  had  the  frankness 
entsM  to  tell  you.  Love  calls  forth  love.  That 
uili  night,  in  my  house,  broken  by  emotion, 
cial[«  she  confessed  her  feeling  for  me.  She 
tiy  fc  loved  me  as  I  loved  her.  Our  destinies 
it^  were  thenceforth  mingled.  She  and  I  set 
iljtli  out  at  five  o'clock  this  morning.. .not 
fjoj  foreseeing  for  an  instant  that  we  were 
liope  I   amenable  to  the  law." 

Biisi 

OTti  JEROME  VIGNAL'S  story  was  finished. 
J  He  had  told  it  straight  off  the  reel,  like 

Ijjg,!  i  story  learnt  by  heart  and  incapable  of 

,ti„ti  -evision  in  any  detail. 

jpifjsi  There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which 

(it(j(,  lortense  whispered: 

iia  I  "It  all  sounds  quite  possible  and,  in  any 

tiioa  :ase,  very  logical." 
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"There  are   the   objections   to   come," 
iiiATBaid  R^nine.     "Wait  till  you  hear  them. 
,ji    Phey  are  very  serious.     There's  one  in 
wrticular..." 
The  deputy-procurator  stated  it  at  once: 
"And  what  became  of  M.  De  Gorne  in 
ill  this?" 
"Mathias  de  Gorne?"  asked  J6r6me. 
"Yes.     You    have    related,     with    an 
iCcent  of  great  sincerity,  a  series  of  facts 
jjjj'i,     fhich  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit.     Un- 
ortunately,  you  have  forgotten  a  point  of 
he    first    importance:     what    became    of 
Hathias  de  Gome?    You  tied  him  up  here, 
n  this  room.    Well,  this  morning  he  was 
jone." 

^jj,  "Of  course,  Mr.  Deputy,  Mathias  de 
l|y  Jorne  accepted  the  bargain  in  the  end  and 
'   ^^^nt  away." 

"By  what  road?" 

"No  doubt  by  the  road  that  leads  to  his 
ather's  house." 
"Where   are   his   footprints?    The   ex- 
.nse  of  snow  is   an  impartial   witness, 
ter  your  fight  with  him,  we  see  you, 
in  the  snow,  moving  away.     Why  don't 
'esee/iim?     He  came  and  did  not  go  away 
in.     Where    is    he?     There    is    not    a 
ace  of  him. ..or  rather  ..." 
The  deputy  lowered  his  voice: 
"Or  rather,  yes,  there  are  some  traces 
n  the  way  to  the  well  and  around  the 
'ell...     traces  which  prove  that  the    last 
truggle  of  all  took  place  there....     And 
fter  that  there  is  nothing.. .not  a  thing...." 
Jer6me  shrugged  his  shoulders: 
"You  have  already  mentioned  this,  Mr. 
)eputy,  and  it  implies  a  charge  of  homi- 
ide  against  me.     I  have  nothing  to  say  to 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  fact 
nat  your  revolver  was  picked  up  within 
tfteen  yards  of  the  well?" 
I  •'No.'^' 

"Or  to  the  strange  coincidence  between 
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the  three  shots  heard  in  the  night  and  the 
three  cartridges  missing  from  your  re- 
volver?" 

"No,  Mr.  Deputy,  there  was  not,  as  you 
believe,  a  last  struggle  by  the  well, 
because  I  left  M.  de  Gome  tied  up,  in 
this  room,  and  because  I  also  left  my 
revolver  here.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
shots  were  heard,  they  were  not  fired  by 
me."  ij 

"A  casual  coincidence,  therefore? 

"That's  a  matter  for  the  police  to  ex- 
plain. My  only  duty  is  to  tell  the  truth 
and  you  are  not  entitled  to  ask  more  of  me." 

"And  if  that  truth  conflicts  with  the 
facts  observed?" 

"It  means  that  the  facts  are  wrong,  Mr. 
Deputy." 

"As  you  please.  But,  until  the  day 
when  the  police  are  able  to  make  them 
agree  with  your  statements,  you  will 
understand  that  I  am  obliged  to  keep  you 
under  arrest." 

"And  Madame  de  Gortie?'  asked 
J6r6me,  greatly  distressed. 

THE  DEPUTY  did  not  reply.  He 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
commissary  of  police  and  then,  beckoning 
to  a  detective,  ordered  him  to  bring  up  one 
of  the  two  motor-cars.  Then  he  turned 
to  Natalie: 

"Madame,  you  have  heard  M.  Vignal's 
evidence.  It  agrees  word  for  word  with 
your  own.  M.  Vignal  declares  in  partic- 
ular that  you  had  fainted  when  he  carried 
you  away.  But  did  you  remain  uncon- 
scious all  the  way?" 

It  seemed  as  though  J6r6me's  com- 
posure had  increased  Madame  de  Gome's 
assurance.    She  replied: 

"I  did  not  come  to,  monsieur,  until  I  was 
at  the  chateau." 

"It's  most  extraordinary.  Didn't  you 
hear  the  three  shots  which  were  heard  by 
almost  every  one  in  the  village?" 

"I  did  not." 

"And  did  you  see  nothing  of  what 
happened  beside  the  well?" 

"Nothing  did  happen.  M.  Vignal  has 
told  you  so." 

"Then  what  has  become  of  your 
husband?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Come,  madame,  you  really  must  assist 
the  officers  of  the  law  and  at  least  tell  us 
what  you  think.  Do  you  belteve  that 
there  may  have  been  an  accident  and  that 
possibly  M.  de  Gorne,  who  had  been  to  see 
his  father  and  had  had  more  to  drink  than 
usual,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the 
well?" 

"When  my  husband  came  back  from 
seeing  his  father,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
intoxicated." 

"His  father,  however,  has  stated  that  he 
was.  His  father  and  he  had  drunk  two  or 
three  bottles  of  wine." 

"His  father  is  not  telling  the  truth." 

"But  the  snow  tells  the  truth,  madame," 
said  the  deputy,  irritably.  "And  the  line 
of  his  footprints  wavers  from  side  to  side." 

"My  husband  came  in  at  half-past  eight, 
monsieur,  before  the  snow  had  begun  to 
fall." 

The  deputy  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist: 

"But,  really,  madame,  you're  going 
right  against  the  evidence!  ....That  sheet 
of  snow  cannot  speak  false!...  I  may 
accept  your  denial  of  matters  that  cannot 
be  verified.  But  these  footprints  in  the 
snow. ..in  the  snow..." 

He  controlled  himself. 

THE  MOTOR-CAR  drew  up  outside 
the  windows.  Forming  a  sudden 
resolve,  he  said  to  Natalie: 

"You  will  be  good  enough  to  hold  your- 
self at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities, 
madame,  and  to  remain  here,  in  the  manor- 
house  ,..." 

And  he  made  a  sign  to  the  sergeant  to 
remove  J6r6me  Vignal  in  the  car. 

"The  game  was  lost  for  the  two  lovers. 
Barely  united,  they  had  to  separate  and 
to  fight,  far  away  from  each  other,  against 
the  most  grievous  accusations 

jir6me  took  a  step  towards  Natalie. 
They  exchanged  a  long,  sorrowful  look. 
Then  he  bowed  to  her  and  walked  to  the 
door,  in  the  wake  of  the  sergeant  of 
gendarmes. 

"Halt,"  cried  a  voice.  "Sergeant,  right 
about....turn!...  J6r6me  Vignal,  stay  where 

you  are!"  .     ,  , .    , 

The  ruffled  deputy  raised  his  head,  as 
did  the  other  people  present.  The  voice 
came  from  near  the  ceiling.  The  bull's- 
eye  window  had  opened  and  Rfoine, 
leaning  through  it,  was  waving  his  arms: 
"I  wish  to  be  heard!...  I  have  several 
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remarks  to  make.. .especially  in  respect 
of  the  zigzag  footprints'...  It  all  lies  in 

that! Mathias    had    not     been 

drinking!..." 

He  had  turned  round  and  put  his  two 
legs  through  the  opening,  saying  to 
Hortense,  who  tried  to  prevent  him: 

"Don't  move  ....  No  one  will  disturb 
you." 

And,  releasing  his  hold,  he  dropped  into 
the  room. 

The  deputy  appeared  dumfounded: 

"But,  really,  monsieur,  who  are  you? 
Where  do  you  come  from?" 

Renine  brushed  the  dust  from  his 
clothes  and  replied: 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Deputy.  I  ought  to 
have  come  the  same  way  as  everybody 
else.  But  I  was  in  a  hurry.  Besides,  if 
I  had  come  in  by  the  door  instead  of 
falling  from  the  ceiling,  my  words  would 
not  have  made  the  same  impression." 

The  infuriated  deputy  advanced  to  meet 
him: 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Prince  Renine.  I  was  with  the  ser- 
geant this  morning  when  he  was  pursuing 
his  investigations,  wasn't  I,  sergeant? 
Since  then  I  have  been  hunting  about  for 
information.  That's  why,  wishing  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing,  I  found  a  corner  in 
a  little  private  room  ...." 

"You  were  there?  You  had  the 
audacity?..." 

"One  must  needs  be  audacious,  when 
the  truth's  at  stake.  If  I  had  not  been 
there,  I  should  not  have  discovered  just 
the  one  little  clue  which  I  missed.  I 
should  not  have  known  that  Mathias 
de  Gome  was  not  the  least  bit  drunk. 
Now  that's  the  key  to  the  riddle.  When 
we  know  that,  we  know  the  solution." 

THE  DEPUTY  found  himself  in  a 
rather  ridiculous  position.  Since  he 
had  failed  to  take  the  necessary  precautions 
to  ensure  the  secrecy  of  his  enquiry,  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  take  any  steps  against 
this  interloper.     He  growled: 

"Let's  have  done  with  this.  What  are 
you  asking?" 

"A  few  minutes  of  your  kind  attention." 

"'."^nd  with  what  object?" 

"To  establish  the  innocence  of  M.  Vignal 
and  Madame  de  Gome." 

He  was  wearing  that  calm  air,  that  sort 
of  indifferent  look  which  was  peculiar  to 
him  in  moments  of  action  when  the  crisis 
of  the  drama  depended  solely  upon  him- 
self. Hortense  felt  a  thrill  pass  through 
her  and  at  once  became  full  of  confidence: 

"They're  saved,"  she  thought,  with  a 
sudden  emotion.  "I  asked  him  to  pro- 
tect that  young  creature;  and  he  is 
saving  her  from  prison  and  despair." 

Jer6me  and  Natalie  must  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  impression  of  sudden 
hope,  for  they  had  drawn  nearer  to  each 
other,  as  though  this  stranger,  descended 
from  the  clouds,  had  already  given  them 
the  right  to  clasp  hands. 

The  deputy  shrugged  his  shoulders: 

"The  prosecution  will  have  every  means, 
when  the  time  comes,  of  establishing  their 
innocence  for  itself.     You  will  be  called." 

"It  would  be  better  to  estabhsh  it  here 
and  now.  Any  delay  might  lead  to 
grievous  consequences." 

"I  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry." 

"Two  or  three  minutes  will  do." 

"Two  or  three  minutes  to  explain  a  case 
like  this?!" 

"No  longer,  I  assure  you." 

"Are  you  as  certain  of  it  as  all  that?" 

"I  am  now.  I  have  been  thinking  hard 
since  this   morning." 

The  deputy  realized  that  this  was  one 
of  those  gentry  who  stick  to  you  like  a 
leech  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  submit.  In  a  rather  bantering  tone, 
he  asked: 

"Does  your  thinking  enable  you  to 
tell  us  the  exact  spot  where  M.  Mathias 
de  Gorne  is  at  this  moment?" 

Renine  took  out  his  watch  and  answered; 

"In  Paris,  Mr.  Deputy." 

"In  Paris?  Alive  then?" 

"Alive  and,  what  is  more,  in  the  pink  of 
health." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  But  then 
what's  the  meaning  of  the  footprints 
around  the  well  and  the  presence  of  that 
revolver  and  those  three  shots?" 

"Simply  camouflage." 

"Oh,  really?  Camouflage  contrived  by 
whom?" 

"By  Mathias  de  Gorne  himself." 

"That's  curious!  And  with  what  ob- 
ject?" 

"With  the  object  of  passing  himself  off 
for  dead  and  of  arranging  subsequent 
matters  in  such  a  way  that  M.  Vignal  was 


bound  to  be  accused  of  the  death,  the 
mu  der." 

"An  ingenious  theory,"  the  deputy 
agreed,  still  in  a  satirical  tone.  "What 
do  you  think  of  it,  M.  Vignal?" 

"It  is  a  theory  which  flashed  through 
my  own  mind,  Mr.  Deputy,"  replied 
Jer6me.  "It  is  quite  likely  that,  after 
our  struggle  and  after  I  had  gone,  Mathias 
de  Gorne  conceived  a  new  plan  by  which, 
this  time,  his  hatred  would  be  fully 
gratified.  He  both  loved  and  detested  his 
wife.  He  held  me  in  the  greatest  loathing. 
This  must  be  his  revenge." 

"His  revenge  would  cost  him  dear, 
considering  that,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, Mathias  de  Gorne  was  to  receive  a 
second  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs  from 
you." 

"He  would  receive  that  sum  in  another 
quarter,  Mr.  Deputy.  My  examination 
of  the  financial  position  of  the  de  Gorne 
family  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  the 
father  and  son  had  taken  out  a  life- 
policy  in  each  other's  favour.  With  the 
son  dead,  or  passing  for  dead,  the  father 
would  receive  the  insurance-money  and 
indemnify  his  son." 

"You  mean  to  say,"  asked  the  deputy, 
with  a  smile,  "that  in  all  this  camouflage, 
as  you  call  it,  M.  de  Gorne  the  elder  would 
act  as  his  son's  accomplice?" 

Renine  took  up  the  challenge: 

"Just  so,  Mr.  Deputy.  The  father  and 
son  are  accomplices." 

"Then  we  shall  find  the  son  at  the 
father's?" 

"You  would  have  found  him  there  last 
night." 

"What  became  of  him?" 

"He  took  the  train  at  Pompignat." 

"That's  a  mere  supposition." 

"No,  a  certainty." 

"A  moral  certainty,  perhaps,  but  you'll 
admit  there's  not  the  slightest  proof." 

THE  DEPUTY  did  not  wait  for  a 
reply.  He  considered  that  he  had 
displayed  an  excessive  good-will  and  that 
patience  has  its  limits  and  he  put  an  end 
to  the  interview: 

"Not  the  slightest  proof,"  he  repeated, 

taking  up  his  hat.     "And,  above  all 

above  all,  there's  nothing  in  what  you've 
said  that  can  contradict  in  the  very  least 
the  evidence  of  that  relentless  witness 
the  snow.  To  go  to  his  father,  Mathias 
de  Gorne  must  have  left  the  house. 
Which  way  did  he  go?" 

"Hang  it  all,  M.  Vignal  told  you:  by 
the  road  which  leads  from  here  to  his 
father's!" 

"There  are  no  tracks  in  the  snow." 
"Yes,  there  are." 

"But  they  show  him  coming  here  and 
not  going  away  from  here." 
"It's  the  same  thing." 
"What?" 

"Of  course  it  is.  There's  more  than  one 
way  of  walking.  One  doesn't  always  go 
ahead  by  following  one's  nose." 

"In  what  other  way  can  one  go  ahead?" 
"By  walking  backwards,  Mr.  Deputy." 
These  few  words,  spoken  very  simply, 
but  in  a  clear  tone  which  gave  full  value 
to  every  syllable,  produced  a  profound 
silence.  Those  present  at  once  grasped 
their  extreme  significance  and,  by  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  actual  happenings,  perceived 
in  a  flash  the  impenetrable  truth,  which 
suddenly  appeared  to  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

Renine  continued  his  argument.  Step- 
ping backwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
window,  he  said: 

"If  I  want  to  get  to  that  window,  I  can 
of  course  walk  straight  up.  to  it;  ]>\it  I 
can  just  as  easily  turn  my  back  to  it  and 
walk  that  way.  In  either  case  I  reach 
my  goal." 

And  he  at  once  proceeded  in  a  vigorous 
tone: 

"Here's  the  gist  of  it  all.  At  half-past 
eight,  before  the  snow  fell,  M.  de  Gorne 
comes  home  from  his  father's  house.  M. 
Vignal  arrives  twenty  minutes  later. 
There  is  a  long  discussion  and  a  struggle, 
taking  up  three  hours  in  all.  It  is  then, 
after  M.  Vignal  has  carried  off  Madame 
de  Gorne  and  made  his  escape,  that 
Mathias  de  Gorne,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
wild  with  rage,  but  suddenly  seeing  his 
chance  of  taking  the  most  terrible  revenge, 
hits  upon  the  ingenious  idea  of  using 
against  his  enemy  the  very  snowfall  upon 
whose  evidence  you  are  now  relying.  He 
therefore  plans  his  own  murder  or  rather 
the  appearance  of  his  murder  and  of  his 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  makes 
off  backwards,  step  by  step,  thus  re- 
cording his  arrival  instead  of  his  de- 
parture on  the  white  page." 


The  deputy  sneered  no  longer.  This 
eccentric  intruder  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  in  the  light  of  a  person  worthy  of  at- 
tention, whom  it  would  not  do  to  make 
fun  of.    He  asked: 

"And  how  could  he  have  left  his  father's 
house?" 

"In  a  trap,  quite  simply." 

"Who  drove  it?" 

"The  father.  This  morning  the  ser- 
geant and  I  saw  the  trap  and  spoke  to  the 
father,  who  was  going  to  market  as  usual. 
The  son  was  hidden  under  the  cover,  He 
took  the  train  at  Pompignat  and  is  in 
Paris  by  now." 

R6nine's  explanation,  as  promised,  had 
taken  hardly  five  minutes.  He  had  based 
it  solely  on  logic  and  the  probabilities  of 
the  case.  And  yet  not  a  jot  was  left  of  the 
distressing  mystery  in  which  they  were 
floundering.  The  darkness  was  dispelled. 
The  whole  truth  appeared. 

Madame  de  Gome  wept  for  joy  and 
Jer6me  Vignal  thanked  the  good  genius 
who  was  changing  the  course  of  events 
with  a  stroke  of  his  magic  wand. 

"Shall  we  examine  those  footprints 
together,  Mr.  Deputy?"  asked  Renine. 
"Do  you  mind?  The  mistake  which  the 
sergeant  and  I  made  this  morning  was  to 
investigate  only  the  footprints  left  by  the 
alleged  murderer  and  to  neglect  Mathias 
de  Gome's.  Why  indeed  should  they 
have  attracted  our  attention?  Yet  it  was 
precisely  there  that  the  crux  of  the  whole 
affair  was  to  be  found." 

They  stepped  into  the  orchard  and  went 
to  the  well.  It  did  not  need  a  long 
examination  to  observe  that  many  of  the 
footprints  were  awkward,  hesitating,  too 
deeply  sunk  at  the  heel  and  toe  and 
differing  from  one  another  in  the  angle 
at  which  the  feet  were  turned. 

"This  clumsiness  was  unavoidable," 
said  Renine.  "Mathias  de  Gorne  would 
have  needed  a  regular  apprenticeship 
before  his  backward  progress  could  have 
equalled  his  ordinary  gait;  and  both  his 
father  and  he  must  have  been  aware  of 
this,  at  least  as  regards  the  zigzags  which 
you  see  here,  since  old  de  Gorne  went  out 
of  his  way  to  tell  the  sergeant  that  his  son 
had  had  too  much  to  drink."  And  he 
added,  "Indeed  it  was  the  detection  of 
this  falsehood  that  suddenly  enlightened 
me.  When  Madame  de  Gorne  stated  that 
her  husband  was  not  drunk,  I  thought  of 
the  footprints  and  guessed  the  truth." 

The  deputy  frankly  accepted  his  part 
in  the  matter  and  began  to  laugh: 

"There's  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  send 
detectives  after  the  bogus  corpse." 

"On  what  grounds,  Mr.  Deputy?"  asked 
R6nine.  "Mathias  de  Gorne  has  commit- 
ted no  offence  against  the  law.  There's 
nothing  criminal  in  trampling  the  soil 
around  a  well,  in  shifting  the  position 
of  a  revolver  that  doesn't  belong  to  you. 


in  firing  three  shots  or  in  walking  back- 
wards to  one's  father's  house.  What  can 
we  ask  of  him?  The  sixty  thousand 
francs?  I  presume  that  this  is  not  M. 
Vignal's  intention  and  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  bring  a  charge  against  him?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  J6r6me. 

"Well,  what  then?  The  insurance- 
policy  in  favour  of  the  survivor?  But 
there  would  be  no  misdemeanor  unless  the 
father  claimed  payment.  And  I  should  be 
greatly  surprised  if  he  did.. ..Hullo,  here 
the  old  chap  is!  You'll  soon  know  all 
about  it." 

Old  de  Gorne  was  coming  along, 
gesticulating  as  he  walked.  His  easy- 
going features  were  screwed  up  to  express 
sorrow  and  anger. 

"Where's  my  son?"  he  cried.  "It 
seems  the  brute's  killed  him!...  My  poor 
Mathias  dead!  Oh,  that  scoundrel  of  a 
Vignal!" 

And  he  shook  his  fist  at  J6r6me. 

THE  DEPUTY  said,  bluntly: 
"A  word  with  you,  M.  de  Gome.     Do 
you  intend  to  claim  your  rights  under  a 
certain  insurance-policy?" 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  said  the 
old  man,  off  his  guard. 

"The  fact  is  ...  your  son's  not  dead. 
People  are  even  saying  that  you  were  a 
partner  in  his  little  schemes  and  that  you 
stuffed  him  under  the  tilt  of  your  trap  and 
drove  him  to  the  station." 

The  old  fellow  spat  on  the  ground, 
stretched  out  his  hand  as  though  he  were 
going  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  stood  for  an 
instant  without  moving  and  then,  suddenly 
changing  his  mind  and  his  tactics  with 
ingenious  cynicism,  he  relaxed  his  features, 
assumed  a  conciliatory  attitude  and  burst 
out  laughing: 

"That  blackguard  Mathias!  So  he 
tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  dead?  What  a 
rascal!  And  he  reckoned  on  me  to  collect 
the  insurance-money  and  send  it  to  him? 
As  if  I  should  be  capable  of  such  a  low, 
dirty  trick!  ...  You  don't  know  me,  my 
boy!" 

And,  without  waiting  for  more,  shaking 
with  merriment  like  a  jolly  old  fellow 
amused  by  a  funny  .story,  he  took  his 
departure,  not  forgetting,  however,  to 
set  his  great  hob-nailed  boots  on  each 
of  the  compromising  footprints  which  his 
son  had  left  behind  him. 

Later,  when  Renine  went  back  to  the 
manor  to  let  Hortense  out,  he  found  that 
she  had  disappeared. 

He  called  and  asked  for  her  at  her 
cousin  Ermelin's.  Hortense  sent  down 
wor-l  asking  him  to  excuse  her:  she  was 
feeling  a  little  tired  and  was  lying  down. 

"Capital!"  thought  R6nine.  "Capital! 
She  avoids  me,  therefore  she  loves  me.  The 
end  is  not  far  off." 


J.  R.  Booth— On  the  Job  at  95 
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left  arm.  One  of  the  narrowest  escapes 
of  his  latter  years  occurred  while  he  was 
down  with  his  workmen  in  a  coffer  dam. 
The  retaining  timbers  of  the  coffer  dam 
gave  way  and  Mr.  Booth  only  succeeded 
ingettingoutofthe  death  trap  a  few  seconds 
before  the  angry  waters  of  the  Ottawa 
swirled  the  timbers  away  and  carried  one 
of  the  workmen  to  his  doom.  Those  who 
tried  to  get  Mr.  Booth  away  after  his  hair- 
breadth escape  wasted  their  efforts.  He 
persisted  in  remaining  on  the  ground  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  men  in  recovering 
the  body  of  the  workman  who  was  drowned, 
and  in  fact  did  not  leave  the  vicinity 
until  the  break  in  the  dam  was  repaired. 

"Passing  Up"  a  Million! 

THERE  is  a  story  told  which  goes  to 
emphasize  the  rugged  honesty  of  John 
Rudolphus  Booth.  While  negotiations 
were  on  for  the  sale  of  certain  Booth 
properties  to  the  Federal  government,  a 
well-known  member  of  a  commission  at 
that  time  wrote  Mr.  Booth  a.ssuring  him 
he  could  hold  the  country  up  for  a  million 
dollars  more  than  he  was  proposing  to  ask. 
Mr.  Booth,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  this  advice,  as  a  less  honorable  and 
patriotic  citizen  might  have  done,  immed- 
iately enclosed  the  letter  in  an  envelope 
and  forwarded  it  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
then  premier.  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  that  far- 
seeing  patience  for  which  he  was  noted, 
filed  the  letter  away  in  one  of  his  private 
archives. 


Some  time  later  the  premier  had  con- 
siderable trouble  with  the  very  politician 
who  wrote  the  letter,  but  he  made  no  move 
until  the  latter  resigned  from  the  commis- 
sion and  announced  that  he  was  going  on 
the  stump  to  oppose  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  deal.  Then  Sir  Wilfrid  sent  him  a 
telegram  calling  him  to  Ottawa.  At  the 
private  conference  which  followed  Sir 
Wilfrid  produced  the  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Booth. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "if  you  are  going  on 
the  sttimp  to  oppose  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  Mr.  Blank,  I  too  am  going  on  the 
stump  in  your  own  constituency  and  1  will 
read  this  letter,  so  that  the  people  may 
judge  your  true  motives." 

The  politician  fn  question  never  set  out 
publicly  to  oppo.se  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  deal  as  he  had  announced  he  would. 
People  wondered  why  he  went  into  retire- 
ment, and  there  are  many  who  to  this  day 
have  never  learned  why  he  did  so.  A 
short  time  after  his  retirement  he  died 
suddenly  at  his  home. 

Like  many  other  millionaires,  Mr. 
Booth  is  not  fond  of  extravagant  licss. 
He  wears  much  the  same  sort  of  ■  '.otl)e.'i 
to-day  that  he  did  in  the  old  days  when 
he  was  struggling  to  make  good.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  a  small  party  of  Toronto 
men  were  going  up  the  Ottawa  river  nn  a 
tug.  Standing  nearby  on  the  deck  was 
an  aged  lumberjack  resplendent  in  a  imvy 
blue  serge  suit  and  a  gaudy  red  necktir 
who  was  telling  them  stories  about  the 
different  poi"<^  "f   intiTcst    they   passed. 
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Wfestinghouse 

(5pa^-C) 

MOTOR  IGNITION  TESTER 

SEES  ALL    KNOWS  ALL    TELLS  ALL 
ABOUT  YOUR  IGNITION 

PRICE  $L75 

Every  Motorist  and  Motor  Boat  Owner  Should  Have  One. 
If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You  Order  Direct. 

SPARK-C  HAS  TAKEN  THE  PLACE 
OF  THE  SCREW  DRIVER  FORMERLY 
USED  FOR  TESTING  SPARK  PLUGS. 
IT  WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC— NOT  ONLY 
DOES  IT  TEST  THE  PLUGS  BUT  THE 
WIRING  AS  WELL. 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  Westinghotise  Co. 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON      .*-».     ONTARIO 


DEALERS,  DISTRIBUTORS— Write  for  Interesting  Projjosition. 


/^^/  those  little 
HEALTH  worries^by 
remembering  END 


A  glass  of  water  sparkling  with  a  "dash"  of 
ENO'S  "Fruit  Salt"  —  taken  first  thing  every 
morning  on 'rising — dispfls  all  those  minor  ail- 
ments which  undermine  the  foundation  of  Health. 
Digestive  and  liver  troubles — disorders  of  the 
Blood — rheumatic  conditions — will  no  longer  rob 
you  of  optimism  and  vitality  if  you  drink  ENO 
regularly.  Don't  worry  about  your  health — let 
the  morning  glass  of  ENO  assist  you  to  make 
your  peace  with  Nature  in  Nature's  own  way. 


rRUIT   SALT 

For  ooer  half-a-century  the  surest  road 
to  HEALTH     Your  druggist  sells  ENO 


PrepareJ  only  hy: 

].  C.  ENO  LTD.,  LON- 
DON, S.  E.  ENGLAND 


Salu  Agents /or  N.  America 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  & 
CO.  LTD..  TORONTO 


He  said  he  was  taking  a  little  holiday 
visiting  the  territory  where  he  rode  logs 
in  his  youth.  ,    ,    ,  , 

Ho  pointed  out  the  charred  skeleton  of 
an  old  mill  baok  in  the  bush  relating  that 
years  and  years  ago  he  and  John  Booth 
worked  together  there  making  shingles  by 
hand. 

"Mister  Booth  he  save  his  money,  and  1 
buy  fine  clothes  with  mine,"  philosophized 
the  old  French-Canadian.  "Mister  Booth 
he  learn  how  to  keep  money,  I  learn  to 
wear  the  fine  suit;  he  have  millions  and 
millions  and  I  have  only  the  five-doUaire 
bill  in  my  pocket.  But,"  he  added  as  he 
adjusted  his  festive  necktie,  "I  t'ink 
I  learn  somet'ings  Mister  Booth  do  not; 
Mister  Booth  nevaire  learn  to  wear  the 
fine  suit  and  feel  like  a  reech  man." 

.John  R.  Booth  has  at  times  taken  a 
more  than  passing  interest  in  athletics, 
and  his  picturesque  figure  graced  the  ice 
on  the  occasion  of  a  championship  hockey 
game  between  Ottawa  and  Vancouver 
at  Ottawa  in  the  Winter  of  1919-20  when 
he  consented  to  face  off  the  puck,  following 
which  he  was  presented  with  a  magnificent 
floral  horseshoe  by  the  home  club.  Flow- 
ers are  his  one  hobby,  and  it  is  said  he 
never  misses  an  opportunity  to  visit  a 
horticultural  show.  It  was  owing  to 
this  leaning  of  his  that  the  officials  at  the 
Ottawa  Experimental  Farm  named  a  new 
species  after  him,  known  as  "J.  R.  Booth 
Poms." 

John  R.  Booth's  ruling  passion,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  for  achievement  as  a 
lumberman.  He  knows  no  satisfying 
pastime  but  work.  To-day,  less  than 
four  years  removed  from  his  century  mile- 
stone, in  the  very  shadow  of  thingseternal, 
he  makes  his  regular  trips  of  inspection  to 
his  mills  and  yards  and  the  music  that  has 
most  charm  for  him  is  the  roar  of  his  pulp 
grinders  and  the  screech  and  clash  of  his 
whirring  saws. 

Here  Is  the  Farmer's 
Answer 

Continved  from  page  17 

ducerforhimtokeepon  producing  and  liv- 
ing is  too  high  for  the  average  earner; 
and  those  facts  are  making  men  and  women 
•°stless  with  things  as  they  are;  and  that 
is  a  good  thing  too,  if  we  can  find  the 
remedy  and  we've  got  to,  or  see  civiliza- 
tion— "he  didn't  finish  the  thought  in  his 
mind;  but  you  can. 

The  producer  is  not  going  to  be  Atlas  with 
the  world  on  his  back  any  longer.  The  back 
is  beginning  to  heave.  It  is  not  that  the 
middleman  is  a  sinner  to  be  crucified.  It 
is  not  that  he  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  that 
he  is  not  just  as  essential  as  the  producer. 
It  is  just  that  there  are  too  many  of 
him  compared  to  the  number  of  producers. 

THE  remedy  is  so  simple  we  haven't 
found  it.  It  has  been  on  our  door- 
step, and  we  have  been  looking  up  in  the 
air  for  a  big  "Ism." 

It  is  for  the  farmers  to  do  what  they  did 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  What? 
Roll  back  civilization's  complex?  Split 
co-operation  up  into  individual  units 
again?  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
you  can't  roll  back  anything  in  this  world. 
It  has  never  been  done  since  time  began. 

The  farmer  has  to  become  what  he  was 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors — the  farmer 
has  to  be  his  own  middleman.  And  that 
this  is  already  on  the  horizon,  one  example 
will  make  plain. 

The  Dairyman's  League  of  the  Eastern 
states  dates  from  a  few  years  before  the 
War;  but  it  has  changed  milk  prices  from 
Ic  and  2c  a  quart  to  the  farmer  to  5c  at 
least  and  7c  at  .highest.  But  have  not 
these  increases  been  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer? They  have,  indeed.  That  is  what 
is  forcing  the  farmer  to  become  his  own 
middleman. 

He  thought  to  solve  the  problem  of  too 
low  returns  by  the  collective  bargaining, 
which  labor  had  embodied  in  the  Unions; 
but  the  increase  was  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer so  heavily  surcharged  with  intermed- 
iary costs — pasteurization,  distribution, 
bonuses  for  competitive  salesmen  on  com- 
mission— that  the  price  to  the  consumer 
in  the  big  cities  mounted  to  16  and  17c 
for  ordinary  milk,  to  25c  for  the  milk  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  butter  fat;  and 
this  increase  reacted  in  less  demand  by 
the  consumer.  The  consumer  went  on 
strike  and  began  doing  without,  or  buy- 
ing only  half  as  much  milk  per  family. 
Long  as  the  War  lasted,  the  back  kick  was 
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"I'm  Taking  25 
Spares  With  Me 

'  'No  stal I  i ng  m  i  les  from  no- 
wOier«.  No  liniping  in  on  a 
-  'flat'.  Not  even  if  I  am  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  26 
blowouta  and  panctures  I  For 
this  50c  Locktite  Kit  will  repair 
Chem  all — i>ermanently.*' 
Don't  worry.  Enjoy  motoring. 
Always  carry  Locktite.  Get 
your    Kit   today. 

Repairs  Permanently  in 
2  Minutes 

Complete  Kit— Patches  for  25 
ordinary  punctures  —  cement  — 
emery  buffer— tube  clamp — 50c. 
Repairs  tubes,  cuts,  punctures 
and  blow-outs  without  tools,  also 
casing   breaks. 

At  your  Dealers,  or  write  for 
free  sample. 

Locktite  Patch  Company 

WallterviUe,  Ontario 
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TIRE  PATCH 


NeiW  In^reritiori 
Revolutionizes 

The  Art  of  Cooking 


I  am  now  able  to  ofFpr  to  the  world  the  cheapest.  \ 
easiest  and  most  perfect  method  of  preparing  the  family 
meals  ever  Itnown.  Here  is  a  cooking  ap[>liance  that 
saves  50%  to  75%  of  fuel  cost — saves  hours  of  time- 
saves  countless  steps — and  insures  better  prepared, 
more  tasty  and  healthful  meals,  from  cereals  to  dessert. 


A  new,  simple,  practical  invention  that  gives  you 
every  cooking,  baking.  ro,iating,  frying,  boiling  and 
toasting  facility  of  ihe  expensive  electric  range,  plus 
every  advantage  of  the  tireless  cooker,  at  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  even  a  good  gasoline  or  oil  cookstove 
and  at  less  fuel  expense  than  any  other  known  metliod 
of  cooking.  No  other  cooking  stove  or  appliance  needed. 

Simply  snap  on  the  switch  and  electricity  heats  the 
food.  When  the  cooking  starts,  it  shuts  off  auto- 
matically and  the  ■'fireless  cooker  principle  docs  the 
rest  without  any  additional  heat  or  attention  from  you. 

Attaches  to  any  electric  light  socket,  requires  no 
Boecial  wiring.  Ready  for  use  when  you  receive  it. 
Aluminum  liSed  throvghout.  Equipped  with  -Wear- 
Ever"  cooking  utensils.    Guaranteed.  , 


Try  It  Thirty  Days 

At  My  Risk  ^.- 


1  want    you  io   try   thi: 
invention  30daysin 

own  kitchen — at  my 

risk.    I  want  to  prove  what  it  will  do  Wm. 

for  you.  ^    .       ,  _  .        ^^^^^  C»mpheli. 

Send  lor  my  FBEEHomt  Science  C»okk«okT«d«     f  ■Pieitdent. 

A  Postcard  will  do.    WntP  tnrfav! 


THE  WM, 


O.tqiiol 

Ftrelcis 

Cooker 

Man 
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felt,  but  when  the  war  stopped,  super- 
fluous milk  began  to  back  up  on  the  farm- 
ers' hands  unsold,  though  there  were  just 
as  many  mouths  eager  for  milk  in  the  big 
cities.  Cattle  values  slumped  to  half 
their  value  during  the  war;  so  the  farmer 
recognized  the  next  inevitable  step — he 
must  be  not  only  his  own  collective  sales- 
man,  he  must  be  his  own  distributor. 

THE  Grain  Growers  of  the  West  are 
another  example,  though  weather 
and  slumped  prices  have  combined  to 
make  this  a  hard  year  for  them;  but  they 
have  not  yet  become  their  own  distribut- 
ors and  salesmen  in  foreign  markets.  The 
inevitable  will  force  them  to  the  same  next 
step.  As  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  com- 
mission ring  still  holds  the  gates  of  the 
country  consumer;  but  prices  will  force 
united  action  among  the  apple  growers 
and  vegetable  producers  of  the  East, 
just  as  they  have  forced  it  in  the  West, 
and  placed  Western  products  on  our  East- 
ern tables,  while  Eastern  products  lie 
rotting  in   orchards. 


There  will  besqueals,  loud  ones — at  these 
changes.  There  are  now,  straight  from 
the  pocket  nerve.  The  loudest  squeal 
just  now  is  we  are  headed  straight  for  a 
great  producers'  food  trust,  that  will 
starve  us  or  squeeze  us  to  death  on  prices. 

He  could  sell  milk  at  6  to  7c  a  quart 
year  in  and  year  out,  potatoes  at  $1  a 
bushel,  apples  at  $3  to  $4  a  barrel,  wheat 
at  $1  to  $1.50,  wood  at  $6  to  $8  a  cord, 
beef  at  16c  a  pound,  veal  at  12c  to  14c, 
eggs  at  30c  a  dozen,  butter  at  25  to  40c — 
he  could  sell  at  these  prices  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  grow  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice  doing  it. 

The  consumer  in  the  average  city  of  over 
100,000  is  to-day  paying  12  to  25c  for  milk, 
$1.40  to  $3  for  potatoes,  $12  to  $15  a 
barrel  for  apples,  $8  to  $16  a  bushel  for 
wheat  and  corn  products  manufactured  in 
small   conta,iners  and   so   on. 

Is  the  consumer  going  to  squeal  if  these 
prices  are  cut  from  half  to  two-thirds? 
If  he  is,  it  will  be  a  paean  of  glorias;  and 
he  will  order  more  and  eat  more  than  he  has 
for   ten  years. 


My  Ottawa  Memories,   1866 — 
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who.  he  alleged,  had  caused  his  financial 
loss.  He  was  a  tall  and  rather  fine-look- 
ing man,  Scotch  by  birth.  With  his 
ability  and  experience  he  might  have  been 
a  useful  member  instead  of  an  irritating 
nuisance.  On  several  occasions  he  en- 
deavored to  bring  up  for  discussion  the 
matter  of  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada,  but  always  defeated  his  purpose 
by  his  utter  disregard  of  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  House.  He  was  open  and 
unqualified  in  his  expressions  of  contempt 
for  the  important  body  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  a  sentiment  which  was  heartily 
reciprocated  by  them. 

In  one  session  he  was  called  to  order 
twenty-six  times,  his  offences  taking  a  wide 
range  which  included  speaking  twice  on 
the  same  subject,  making  irrevelant, 
:<harp  and  taxing  remarks,  using  improper 
language,  making  untrue  statements,  re- 
ferring to  what  had  taken  place  behind 
closed  doors,  and  flagrantly  disregarding 
the  ruling  of  the  Speaker. 

It  has  been  the  invariable  custom  in 
both  Houses  when  a  Speaker's  term  expir- 
es to  have  his  portrait  painted  in  half 
length  and  hung  in  the  corridors.  When 
Sir  David  MacPherson's  occupancy  of  the 
chair  in  the  Senate  terminated  he  had 
his  painted  full  length  at  his  own  expense 
by  a  celebrated  English  artist.  Sir  David 
was  a  very  large,  well-proportioned  man, 
and  when  dressed  in  the  Speaker's  costume 
with  flowing  robe  and  wearing  the  costume 
of  his  office  which  showeii  his  finely- 
moulded  calves,  he  was  a  subject  that  any 
artist  would  rejoice  to  paint.  A  life-sized 
portrait  of  such  a  man,  magnificently 
framed  as  Sir  David's  was,  would  be  wel- 
comed in  any  art  gallery,  but  it  was  too 
arge  to  take  its  place  with  the  portraits 
of  his  predecessors.  It  was,  therefore,  sus- 
pended in  a  mast  conspicuous  position  at 
the  east  end  of  the  spacious  lobby  where 
only  one  other  was  to  be  seen — a  fuU- 
ength  painting  of  Queen  Victoria  in  her 
royal  robes.  "This  afforded  Senator  Alex- 
ander a  chance  to  attack  Sir  David. 

In  the  session  of  1885  he  moved  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House  the  portrait 
>!hould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Senate  corridor.  In  his  remarks  on  his 
motion  he  said  that  Sir  David  was  virtually 
pronouncing  his  own  eulogy,  that  every 
man  with  proper  instincts  must  regard  it 
as  a  simple  outrage  on  common  decency, 
that  it  was  evidence  of  the  honorable  gent- 
leman's inordinate  vanity. 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  this  work?" 
he  asked.  It  had  been  suggested,  he  said, 
to  cut  the  painting  in  two  and  put  the 
Kandsome  legs  in  another  frame,  and  in 
this  manner  the  size  of  the  frames  would  be 
uniform  with  those  of  former  Speakers. 
If  he  had  to  choose  between  the  two,  he 
would  select  the  portrait  of  the  legs  since 
;hey  were  shapely  and  reaily  the  best 
rt  of  the  man. 


URING  his  speech  he  was  calle<i  to 
order  twice  for  making  unfounded 
charges  against  the  leader  of  the  Hou.se 
»nd  Sir  David.  Senator  Alexander  would 
nave  been  glad  to  let  the  matterdrop  there, 
lut  several  members  insisted  on  a  vote. 
tt  was  practically  unanimous,  Mr.  Alex- 
inder  being  the  only  member  to  vote  for 
his  own  motion.  Sir  David  asked  to  be 
Jxcused  from  recording  his.  The  other 
'ifty-two  senators  voted   "Non-content." 


One  would  imagine  that  such  an  emphat- 
ic expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  House 
would  put  an  end  to  the  incident — and 
it  did  for  a  time.  In  the  session  of  1888, 
however.  Senator  Alexander  returned  to 
the  attack.  He  gave  the  following  notice 
of  motion: — 

"That  he  will  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinary painting  of  the  Hon.  Sir  David 
Lewis  Macpherson  placed  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Senate,  which  is  not  calculated  to 
increase  the  respect  for  him  while  it  is 
very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Senate  permitting  such  an  unseemly  de- 
parture from  the  usual  size  of  Speakers' 
portraits." 

Next  day  when  the  doors  Were  opened  a 
suspiciously  large  crowd  entered  the  galler- 
ies and  a  number  of  press  reporters  occup- 
ied the  seats  outside  the  Bar.  When 
Senator  Alexander  rose  to  make  his  motion 
Senator  Abbott  (afterwards  Sir  John  Ab- 
bott) who  was  Leader  of  the  House  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  out  of 
order,  an  opinion  in  which  Senator  Miller, 
an  authority  on  parliamentary  procedure, 
concurred.  There  were  cries  of,  "With- 
draw, withdraw."  This  Senator  Alexander 
refused  to  do,  and  the  Speaker  ruled  the 
motion  out  of  on^er.  "God  help  the  Sen- 
ate: what  is  it  coming  to?"  said  the  dis- 
appointed senator  as  he  left  the  Chamber. 
When  the  Parliament  Building  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  1915  all  the  paintings 
in  the  Senate  were  saved  and  stored  away 
until  the  new  building  was  ready  for  occu- 
pation, when  they  were  put  in  their  appro- 
priate places  in  the  corridors  of  the  Upper 
House — all  but  Sir  David's.  No  place 
could  be  found  for  his  with  the  portraits  of 
the  other  Speakers.  Even  in  the  corridors 
of  the  flat  above  there  were  only  two  spac- 
es large  enough  for  such  a  big  canvas  and 
these  two  were  needed  for  the  portraits  of 
King  George  and  his  Queen.  Finally,  it 
was  hung  in  a  committee  room  which  is 
locked  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
during  sessions  is  only  occasionally  used 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
Senator  Alexander's  carefully-laid  plans 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  press  in 
his  attacks  on  his  three  hated  colleagues 
were  frustrated.  Once  he  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  the  "disposition 
of  the  remaining  assets  of  the  Bank  of 
Upper  Canada."  'There was  a  conspicuously 
large  attendance  of  newspapermen  when 
the  order  was  called  and  Senator  Alexand- 
er rose  to  submit  his  motion.  Before  he 
could  begin  his  address,  however.  Senator 
Abbott  rose  and  said  he  had  observed  dur- 
ing the  ses.sion,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  his- 
tory in  connection  with  the  Senate,  that 
motions  of  this  description  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  made,  apparently 
with  a  view  of  placing  upon  record  charges 
against  gentlemen  whom  all  held  in  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  and  of  causing 
circulation  of  those  charges  by  means  of 
reports  of  the  debates.  Such  facilities 
should  not  be  given,  and  he  therefore  called 
attention  to  the  fact  thatthere  were  strang- 
ers in  the  Chamber. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  instructed  to 
expel  the  "strangers"  and,  in  company 
with  the  disappointed  newspapermen,  we 
retired. 

(The  second  and  concluding  article  will 
apiiear  in  the  .lune  1    issue.) 
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LUX 


will  make  light  work  of  keeping  the  children 
nicely  dressed.  Linens,  lawns,  organdies  and 
batistes  can  be  made  to  last  just  as  long  as  the 
dark,  ugly  ginghams. 

It  IS  so  easy  to  vkfash  the  children  s  clothes  in  LUX. 
The  thin,  white,  silky  Lux  flakes,  specially  made  by  our 
own  exclusive  process  readily  dissolve  into  a  rich 
bubbling  lather,  as  harmless  to  fine  fabrics  as  pure 
water  itself.  Just  squeeze  the  creamy  suds  through 
and  through  the  little  garments,  rinse,  squeeze  out 
surplus  water,  and   hang  to  dry.      Do  not  wring  or  rub. 

Lux  stands  supreme  for  washmg  fine  clothes.      It  is  sold  only 
in  sealed  packets — dust-proof! 

LEVER   BROTHERS   LIMITED.  TORONTO 


English  Suits  from  $15 

Delivered  to  any  address  in  Canada.     Customs 
and  all  other  charges  paid. 

Write  at  once  to  Curzon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  the  Groat  ICnglisli 
Tailors,  and  they  will  send  you  by  mail,  free  of  all 
charge,  their  patterns  of  high-grade  English  and  Scotch 
Woollen  Suitings,  together  with  fashion  book  of  Kn^- 
lish  and  Canadian  styles,  and  a  self  measurement 
blank,  by  means  of  which  you  can  be  measured  ill  your 
own  home  without  possibility  of  error. 
Before  the  war  Curzon's  sent  thou.iands  of  suits 
throughout  Canada  to  well-satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  for  a  3-piece  suit  arc 

$15.00,     $18.50,     $22.50,     Etc. 

We  pay  nlf  charges   for  customs  duty   anil  carriage,   so 

goods  are  delivered  direct  to  any  address  in  Canada  by 
Parcels  Post  without  any  charge  whatever  and  without 
any  bother  to  you. 
Bear  in  mind:— Each  garment  is  cut  by  hand  and  madi- 


specially  for  each  individual  customer,  as  we  are  ex 
clusively  Bespokt  Tailors  and  we  do  not  stock  an 
ready-to-wear  goods  whatever.  In  buying  from  us,  thv, 
fit,  the  fashion  and  the  fabrics  are  assured  as  Cur/.on 
Bros,  are  the  only  firm  of  tailors  in  the  L'niteii  King- 
dom awarded  4  Gold  Medals  for  tailoring  excellence 
and  value. 
Write  at  once   for  free  patterns  to 


CURZON    BROS.,    LTD., 


The  World's 
Measure   Tailors 
60-64  City  Road.  London,  E.  C,  F.nitland 

Cost  of  postRKe  on  li'ttcrs  from   Canu'ln  tii  U-  K.  is  4c. 
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With  the  Blossoms 
oj  Springtime  in  old 
, — _^       France 

mour 

Vl  \^       ^       rCOWERS    OP  LOVE 

breathes  a  divine  fra- 
grance—  the  most  lux- 
urious perfume  in  the 
world. 

IN  EXTfciter,  EAU  DE 
TOILETTeT  SAVON, 
POUDRE,  SACHET, 
TALC,  BATK  CRYS- 
TALS, BRILLANTINE 

Roger  St  Galle?  soaps 
are  creamy,  soft  and  of 
exquisite  fragrance.  For 
the  guest  room  —  small 
individual  cakes  in 
Lilac,  Violet,  Sandal- 
wood, Carnation. 

Roger  &GALLETi 

Par/wnieMrs,  Paris 

25  West  32nd  Street 
New  York 

Our  Ruide  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite "Parisian  Toilet  Spe- 
cialties" on  request. 

Best  Dca/ers 
Hverytvhere 
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A   PROGRESSIVE   PROFESSION   FOR  GIRLS 

Diet  Specialists  Have  Many  Opportunities  for  Teaching  Dietetics  for  Experimental 

Work  or  for  Definite,  Practical  Application 

By    GERTRUDE     E.     S.     PRINGLE 


SEEING  one  day  numbers  of  girls 
flocking  into  a  Y.W.C.A.  cafeteria. 
I  followed  their  example,  and  found 
myself  in  a  large  crowded  L-shaped  upper 
room  in  which  wa.s  a  long  line  of  young 
women  slowly  processioning  along  "by  a 
food-laden,  glass-covered  counter,  each 
one  carrying  a  white  enamel  tiay  and 
helping  herself  to  the  very  appetising  look- 
ing food.  After  taking  a  tray  and  making 
a  selection  I  found  a  vacant  seat  at  one  of 
the  tables,  and  on  sampling  the  dishes 
found  they  were  quite  as  delicious  as  thev 
looked  to  be,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  food  cooked  in  large  quantities. 
There  was  that  indescribable  flavor  about 
everything  that  we  associate  with  care- 
fully chosen  and  properly  prepared  home 
cooking.  It  was  all  so  good,  from  savoury 
stew  with  lots  of  richgravy  and  juicy  vege- 
tables, to  crisp  salad  and  meiting'y  rich 
lemon  pie  fnot  corn  starch  and  lemon 
extract  masquerading  as  the  real  thing), 
that  I  felt  sure  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place  must  be  someone  out  of  the  ordinarv. 
Why,  she  must  be  a  dietitian,  I  concluded, 
remembering  from  past  experiences  what 
had  often  proved  to  be  the  secret  behind 
good  meais  served  in   public  places. 

Upon  my  asking  a  member  of  the  staff 
as  to  who  was  in  charge,  she  exclaimed  in 
surprise,  "Why,  don't  you  know?  We 
have  one  of  the  very  finest  dietitians  in 
Canada,  Miss  Violet  Ryley."  And  I 
further  learned  that  when  Miss  Ryley 
took  over  the  cafeteria  it  was  showing  a 
deficit,  and  before  she  rehnquished  the 
post  some  months  later  to  enjoy  a  holiday 
before  entering  upon  the  approaching 
summer  of  arduous  work,  it  was  making  a 
profit.  So  much  for  the  highly  trained 
woman  dietitian  possessed  of  executive 
ability. 

An  Advancing  Profession—Dietetics 

THE  girl  who  is  interested  in  the  study 
and  preparation  of  food  will  find    in 
dietetics  a  well-paid  and  not  over-crowded 


profession.  It  is  work  that  has  advanced 
with  great  strides.  Fifteen  years  ago 
a  graduate  in  Domestic  Science  had  only 
one  opening  before  her  in  Canada,  that 
of  a  teacher  of  cooking.  To-day  Domestic 
Science  gives  a  choice  of  qualifying  in  any 
one  of  three  highly  specialized  branches, 
each  offering  a  distinct  field  of  its  own, 
namely,  teaching,  dietetics  and  laboratory 
work. 

The  work  of  the  dietitian. began  in  the 
hospital,  but  its  scope  has  been  greatly 
extended  so  that  new  positions  are  con- 
.stantly  opening  up.  Already  many  of 
our  Canadian  graduates  are  filling  good 
posts  in  the  United  States,  while  some 
have  even  gone  as  far  afield  as  Japan  and 
Australia.  Many  women  now  occupying 
imiportant  executive  positions  took  a  two- 
year  Normal  course  at  Macdonald  Instit- 
ute, Guelph;  at  Macdonald  College, 
Quebec,  or  at  American  training  schools, 
such  as  Teachers'  College,  New  York; 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  and  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  Univer- 
sity graduate  however  who  is  now  being 
called  for.  This  year  there  are  about 
100  .students  enrolled  in  the  full  four-year 
course  of  Household  Science  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Absurdly  young 
many  of  them  seem;  with  their  short 
skirts  and  bobbed  heads  one  would  take 
them  to  be  mere  children,  but  listen  to 
their  conversation  just  before  a  demon- 
stration lesson  and  it  is  about  proteids, 
carbohydrates,  fat  and  water  content. 
About  half  of  these  girls  are  planning  to 
take  up  teaching,  and  the  other  half 
to  go  into  dietetic  work.  When  they  are 
ready  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing well-paid  posts,  for  there  are  at  pre- 
sent more  positions  offering  than  grad- 
uates to  fill  them. 

As  showing  how  comparatively  recent 
was  the  addition  of  the  Household  Science 
to  the  curriculum  of  a  Canadian  Univer- 
sity, it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  1902  that  the  Urtiversity  of  Tor- 
onto established  a  degree  course  in  House- 


hold Science,   while   Macdonald   Colleg. 
Que.,  has  not  yet  graduated  its  first  cla- 
in  the  four-year  course,  the  present  studeti' 
being  now  in  their  third  year.     In  this 
course  the  first  two  years  are  spent  at  Mc- 
Gill,  and  the  third  and  fourth  at  Macdor- 
ald    College.     The    Western    Universitii 
of  Alberta   and  Saskatchewan   also  off< 
courses  in  Hou.sehold  Science  leading  to 
degree,   while  in   Manitoba  the   Agricu: 
tural  College,  Winnipeg,  has  a  five  ye;; 


The    Commercial    Side 

THE  comrnercial  side  of  the  profe.ssio 
of  dietetics  has  a  great  variety  of  open 
ings  for  the  trained  worker.     The  manago 
ment  of  a  cafeteria  or  lunch-room  is  or! 
of  its   more   recent  developments.   Lars; 
employers    such    as    banks,  corporation.- 
manufacturing  concerns  and  departmenta 
stores  are  learning  the  good  results  of  fura 
ishing  proper  meals  at  a  minimum  of  co 
to  their  employees,  and  that  it  pays  t 
instal  lunch  rooms  and  add  a  dietitian  t 
their  staff.     In  this  connection    the 
tion  of  food  to  human  health  ha.<     •  • 
strikingly  shown  in   the  experience   of  a 
large  manufacturing  business  in  Toronto. 
which  under  the  supervision  of  a  tr:,       " 
dietitian   has   been   ser^^ng   a  wholi- 
lunch  to  its  employees  for  25  cents  aji.t   . . 
Whereas  formerly  the  girls  often  sh'r.v((i 
signs  of  intense  weariness  after  3  o'eioc 
and  a.sked  leave  to  go    home  early  on  a 
count    of    headaches,    they    now    rarel 
complain    of   either   ailments    or   fatigm 
Miss    Phyllis    Smith,    a    graduate,    is   i^ 
charge  of  this  combined  welfare  and  diet- 
itian work  at  Wrigley's  .Jr.,  involving  the 
feeding  of  150  persons  daily  and  superin 
tendence  of  the  laundry  done  on  the  pr 
mises.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  i 
first  the  girls  did  not  seem  to  benefit  as  th« 
should  from  the  a-la-carte  menu  providi, 
because  they  were  apt  to  lunch  on  pie  art 
ice-cream,  but  when  there  was  substitute 
a    sensible,     well-balanced     meal     whi< 
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A  FEW  strokes  of  the  brush,  and  lo!  there  is  a  chair!     The  magic  of 
Vitrahte,  the  Long-Life  Enamel,  gratifies  that  inherent  desire  to  beautify 
the  home.     And  with  Vitralite,  this  is  accomplished  at  small  expense. 


Correct  shades  of  Ivory  and  Cream,  a  beautiful  Gray, 
a  rare  Leaf  Green,  Chinese  Blue  and  White,  provide  a 
choice  of  authoritative  shades  for  the  most  elaborate 
home  decoration  or  the  painting  of  a  single  chair. 

These  rare  Vitralite  tints  possess  character  and  deco- 
rative charm;  they  have  none  of  the  harshness  of  the 
common,  heavy,  "painty"  enamel  colors. 

Vitralite  is  self-leveling,  shows  no  streaks,  laps  or 
brush  marks  and  dries  with  a  smooth,  porcelain-like 
gloss,  it  is  so  unlike  ordinary  enamels  that  the  difference 
is  apparent  the  moment  you  dip  your  brush  into  it. 


So  durable  is  Vitralite  that  it  lasts  longer  than  paint. 
It  is  guaranteed  for  three  years  on  both  inside  and  outside 
work,  although  inside  it  lasts  indefinitely. 
Send  for  Color  Card  and  Names  of  Local  Dealers 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  arc  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Guarantee:    If  any  Pratt  ^  Lambert  Famish  Product 
fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  money  back. 
PRATT  &  LAMBERT-Inc. 
121  C'ourtvvright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 

Makers  of  Effecto 

Auto  Finishes  and 

"61"  Floor 
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Jllmlefi  Points  of  Siipeiioiiiif 


PoinO 


Ij^eamiess- 

(  Faskloyiei  unliowl  seams  ) 


THE  women's  hose  knit  to  fit  without  a 
seam.  Mercury  Hose  for  women  is 
full  fashioned  in  knitting — not  a  seam 
anywhere.  Perfect  fit  from  toe  to  top. 
Full  length — no  strain  on  garters.  Com- 
fortable ajxd  aristocratic  looking— always 
— andxiKcoslSsiio  more. 

5ilJ<plain  or  drop  stitch),  cashmere,  lisle,  mercerized 
;(hd-fcotton — or  two-tofie  effects  of  heather  and  Lovat 
/sl^es.  \ 

-iother  points   of  excellence :   widened   top,    full 
\  fashioned  calf,  fashioned  article,  and  shaped  foot  willwut 


Hosiery 


Vlercuru  cMills  Jjmi^ed-^^amilioyi^  Canada^ 

~~  MAKERS  OF  HOSIERY  AND    UNDERWEAR 

FOR   MEN,  WOMEN   AND    CHILDREN 
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U.NIVERSAL  PORTABLE  AND 
FOLDING  BATH  TUB 

.  With    OP    Without    instantaneous    water    heater 

'  ittax'lieiJ    permits    all    bathroom    comforts    of 

^a    millionaire    1"    any    room.      No    plumbing. 

ally   suitable  for   eounto"   or   town   honies. 

SeiLsatlon  of   I>ondon   Fair,      30  dai's' 

trial.      Moderate    priced.      Ask    about 

our    Indoor    Chemical    Closets, 

Universal     Metal     Products     Co. 

CG    Assumption    St..    Walkerville, 
Ontario. 


^TTIIIPINF  '"SM  and  Morning. 

i/mS^*^    Have  Clean,  Heaithy 

-/^-^t^%fe=  ^'y'"-  I*  they  Tire, 
TOR  <^^^^^^  Itch,  Smart  or  Bum, 
Vniin  Cl/CC  '*  So""^'  Irritated,  In- 
lUUK  CltO  flamed  or  Granulated, 
use  Murmeoften.  SoothEs, Refreshes.  Safefor 
Infant  or  Adult.  At  all  Druggists.  Write 

for  Free  Eye  Book.  IVlLXme  Eje  Remedy  Co.,  CUcaso 


left  no  choice  for    poor  selection,  then  it 
wa.s  that  the  very  marked  benefits  resulted. 

The  Opening  in  Hotels  and  Tea  Rooms 

CLUBS,  hotels,  high-class  summer  re- 
sorts, tea  rooms  and  grilleK  are 
boKi'ining  to  call  for  the  services  of  trained 
dir-titians  who  can  get  more  food  value  and 
greater  gastatory  satisfaction  for  each 
dollar  expended  than  can  those  who  work 
in  the  old  haphazard,  rule  of  thumb  way. 

In  the  case  of  tea  rooms  or  country  inns, 
the  woman  with  a  little  capital,  and  equip- 
ped with  a  course  in  Domestic  Science, 
has  every  chance  of  making  a  great  suc- 
cess. This  profession  eminently  fits  wo- 
men to  go  into  business  on  their  own. 

In  New  York  State  many  public  .schools 
have  opened  lunch  rooms  for  the  children 
and  the  benefits  to  them  have  been  so 
apparent  and  encouraging  that  other  states 
are  following  the  example.  In  time 
doubtless  Canada  will  fall  into  line,  and 
the  undernourished  children  will  be  helped 
as  well  as  another  opening  afforded  for 


MISS    A.    DORIS    McHENRY 
Dietitian,    Christie    Street    Hospital 
Torflnto. 

the  trained  dietitian.  Cafeteria  lunches 
in  high  schools  for  which  the  pupils  pay — 
the  cost  being  kept  to  a  minimum — are 
in  operation  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Seat- 
tle, as  well  as  in  the  Central  Technical 
School,  Toronto,  while  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  Oakwood  Collegiate,  Toronto,  pro- 
vision is  being  made  for  one. 

Choice    of    Work 

THE  student  who  completes  her  course 
in  Household  Science,  whether  it  be  a 
two-year  Normal  or  a  four-year  University 
course  leading  to  a  B.A.  degree,  must 
choose  which  branch  of  the  work  she  wishes 
to  follow — whether  teaching,  institut- 
ional work  (which  includes  hospitals, 
public  institutions  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments) or  laboratory  research  work — 
before  proceeding  to  take  her  post-graduate 
training. 

Miss  B.  M.  Philp,  Head  of  the  School 
of  Household  Science,  Macdonald  College, 
Que.,  has  this  to  say  in  favour  of  the  longer 
course: — "In  regard  to  the  value  of  a  four 
year  course  in  Household  Science,  I 
•  believe  that  it  offers  an  attractive  and 
interesting  field  of  work  for  young  women, 
with  advantages  quite  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  University  Course.  The  stead- 
ily increasing  attention  being  given  to  the 
study  of  foods  and  their  relation  to  health, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  diet  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  give  more  time,  for  instance,  to 
the  subjects  of  bio-chemistry  and  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  making  it  impossible  to 
cover  the  work  necessary  in  the  brief 
period  of  time  formerly  considered  suf- 
ficient for  Home  Economic  courses." 

Hospitals  now  require  of  their  dietitians 
the  most  advanced  scientific  knowledge 
regarding  food  and  so  they  generally  stip- 
ulate they  must  be  University  graduates. 
In  the  hospitals  the  hours  are  longer  and 
the  salaries  smaller  than  in  commercial 
fields,  but  there  is  the  interest  of  thescien- 
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tific  work  to  compensate.     On  the  orb'-- 
hand  there  is  scope  for  real  philanthrop 
work  in  connection  with  the  administi 
five  activities    involved  in  the  feeding  ■ 
large  numbers  of  people  at  the  least  ci. 

The    Teacher    of    Domestic    Sciein  f 

BEGINNING  with  teaching,  the  op' 
ings  available  for  graduates  are  fou 
in  various  types  of  school — Noni 
technical,  high,  public  and  private, 
well  as  in  Y.W.C.A.'s  and  social  serv 
organizations  such  as  Women's  Institu'' 

The  salaries  paid  vary  according  to 
nature  of  the  appointment  held  and  ■ 
type  of  school.  In  Public  School  Genu- 
of  Domestic  Science  fn  Toronto,  Don. 
tic  Science  teachers  start  with  $l,100a.\  ■ 
which  is  increased  by  $50  each  year  u 
the  maximum   of  $2,100  is  reached. 

Collegiate    Institutes    in    Toronto    i 
from  $2,000  to  $.3,125  per  annum.     In  ^ 
Toronto  Technical  School  a   Director    .f 
Domestic  Science  receives  $3,.375  a  yfar, 
and    an    assistant    with  qualifications  for  , 
directorship,   $2,250.     These   highly  paid 
positions    are    only    open    to    Univer.sity  ; 
graduates  who  become  specialists. 

The  training  for  a  teacher  depend.s  on  ; 
the    course    chosen.     If    the    prospective  j 
student  is  already  a  public  school  teacher  ] 
and  wishes  to  qualify  as  a  Domestic  Science  ! 
teacher,  she  can  take  a  one-year  course  at  i 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto,  i 
This  course,  which  is  only  open  to  public 
school  teachers,  is  practically  free.    On  a 
pupil  gaining  her  certificate  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  she  is  eligible  to  teach  Domestic 
Science  in  public  schools.  i 

The  two-year  Normal  Course  in  Domes- 
tic Science  offered  at  Macdonald  Institute, 
Guelph,  gives  a  thorough  foundation  for 
teaching  and  for  practising  as  a  dietitian 
in  women's  institutes  and  commercia! 
activities,  with  the  award  of  the  Mac- 
donald Institute  Teacher's  Certificate  to 
those  who  successfully  pass.  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Burns,  Chief  Dietitian  at  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  characterizes  this  train- 
ing as  a  "wonderful  course;  there  is  noth- 
ing pertaining  to  the  house  they  do  not 
teach  one,"  she  declares. 

Macdonald     College,     Quebec,     offers' 
similar  advantages,  but  in  addition  gi\  <  - 
the  four-year  course  leading  to  a  degri 

But  if  the  student  elects  to  take  the  fd 
year     University     course     in     Househi. 
Science,  either  in   Toronto,  McGill   '  M;i  - 
donald  College,  Que.)  or  in  one  of  the  West- 
ern Universities,  she  will  make  the  best 
kind  of  a  start  toward  her  future  career. 


Becominji     a     Dietitian 


II 


SUPPOSE  that  after  taking  her  Norma! 
course  or  graduating  in  Household 
Science  from  a  University  with  a  B.A.  de- 
gree a  girl  decides  to  become  a  dietitian, 
hercourse  would  be  to  enter  alarge  hospital 
as  pupil  dietitian  in  order  to  gain  experience 
before  undertaking  any  practical  work, 
The  larger  hospitals  are  now  providing 
standardized  pupil  training  for  the  inex- 
perienced graduates.  The  course  is  from^ 
4  to  six  months  and  board,  room  and  laun-} 
dry  are  supplied,  as  well  as  a  small  monthly| 
payment  to  cover  the  cost  of  text  books 

The  work  is  so  divided  that  the  pupii 
receives  training  in  all  the  detail  of  insti- 
tutional management,  as  well  as  in  thi 
special    diet   work    of    a   hospital. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Sherwood,  General 
Organizing  Dietitian  at  Ottawa  for  thi 
S.C.R.  Hospitals  throughout  Canad; 
and  than  whom  no  one  is  better  informei 
in  the  subject — thus  describes  the  ro_ 
tine  followed  in  the  case  of  a  Domestii 
Science  graduate  entering  a  hospital  as 
pupil    dietitian.     She    says: — 

"On  starting,  the  pupil  is  usually  put 
the   kitchen   to   observe.     There   she  l    , 
comes  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  in|  | 
dividual   workers   and   learns  the  natural 
co-ordination    of    duties    of    the    kitchen 
staff.     She  sees  the  handling  of  emergen- 
cies,   as  when    the  staff  is   short-handed, 
when  equipment  is  out  of  order,  when  food 
supplies  do  not  arrive,  or  accidents  happen 
just  at  serving  time  to  perhaps  some  P'   - 
tion  of  the  day's  menu,  or  the  sudden  shir 
ting  off  of  steam,  water,  gas  or  electrio;  : 
used  as  fuel,  and  the  many   other  things  .. 
that  may  occur,  but  which  cannot  be  al- i 
lowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  serv-  | 
ing  of  the  three  meals  a  day. 

"From  the  kitchen  the  pupil  is  sent  to 
the  serving  room  where  constant  observa- 
tion is  required  to  see  that  all  the  minute 
detail  is  carefully  carried  out.  The  best 
results  of  a  trained  kitchen  staff  can  .be 
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ruined  by  careless  handling  in  the  serving 
pantries. 

The  diet-kitchen,  where  special  diets 
are  computed  and  prepared,  is  the  next  step, 
and  in  connection  with  this  the  study  of  the 
diet  charts  of  the  patients  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  balanced  menus  and  the 
■weighed  diets  require  both  care  and  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  larger  hospitals  also 
have  a  milk  laboratory  in  connection  with 
them,  and  infant  feeding  is  a  science  in 
itself,  as  the  preparations  of  the  different 
formulae  require  absolute  accuracy,  and 
the  results  must  receive  care  in  handling. 
Here  also  the  student  becomes  more  fam- 
iliar with  electrical  equipment  such  as 
Pasteurizers,  Nixtmall  mill  and  Babcock 
machines  for  testing  fat  contents  of  milk. 

For  the  graduate  planning  to  take  up 
Social  Service  dietetic  work,  pupil  training 
is  given  in  the  nutrition  clinics  of  some  of 
the  large  hospitals.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1921.  employed  145  dietitians,  and 
during  the  last  three  months,  they  have 
been  advertising  for  more,  the  basic  sal- 
ary being  $960  a  year  with  a  monthly 
bonus  of  $20  granted  by  Congress,  and 
possible  promotion  to  $1,344  per  year. 
This  also  is  inclusive  of  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence. 

Recently  a  Diabetic  Clinic  has  been 
opened  and  successfully  operated  by  a 
dietitian  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  This  is 
worthy  of  note  as  such  work  is  progressing 
very  rapidly  in  the  United    States. 

For  post-graduate  training  in  commer- 
cial work,  about  the  best  experience  can 
be  obtained  through  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  as  they 
.  arrange  for  a  pupil  course  in  cafeteria 
work.  In  this  work  a  knowledge  of  mar- 
keting and  cost  accounting,  combined  with 
efficient  management  of  staff  supplies 
and  equipment,  means  a  success  of  the 
business.  In  a  recent  announcement  one 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Boiird  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  in  New  York  statfd  that 
"within  six  months  we  shall  need  fifty 
cafeteria  managers  and  in  a  year  fifty 
more."  Salaries  there  range  from  $1,500 
to  $.3,000  per  year  with  food  maintenance 
included.. 

What    It    Costs    to    Study     Domestic 
Science 

AT  THE  University  of  Toronto  the 
fees  charged  for  t"he  course  in  House- 
hold Science  are  the  same  as  for  other 
courses.  About  $100  a  year  is  sufficient 
to  cover  fees  and  books,  while  maintenance 
charges  cost  from  $265  to  $400  a  year. 

The  College  of  Education,  Toronto, 
is  almost  free,  the  low  rate  of  $25  being 
asked    fc     the    school    year. 

Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  asks  a 
lower  rate  for  students  from  farm  and 
village  homes,  who  pay  $45  per  annum  for 
tuition,  while  students  not  resident  in 
Ontario  pay  $90.  Board  costs  about  $6 
a  week,  and  a  limited  number  of  students 
can  get  their  board  free  as  well  as  one  term 
of  tuiti'm  by  working  as  waitresses  or 
dining-room  girls. 

The  salaries  paid  dietitians  have  not 
been  standardized,  and  therefore  vary, 
but  the  commercial  work  offers  the  highest 
remuneration.  In  hospitals  dietitians 
draw  from  $90  to  $150  a  month  in  addit- 
ion to  board  and  laundry. 

A  household  science  graduate  imbued 
with  scientific  leanings  who  wished  to 
pursue  research  work  in  the  direction  of 
chemistry,  bacteriology  or  textiles,  would 
find  an  opening  in  either  a  commercial  or 
experimental  laboratory.  But  these  open- 
ings are  somewhat  limited  now  that  men 
are  available  once  more.  A  former  stud- 
ent of  Toronto  University  has  gone 
into  this  work  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Anti-Toxin 
laboratory  of  Toronto  University. 

Some   Promitient   Workers 

THE  mcst  outstanding  woman  dietitian 
in  Canada  in  connection  with  hospital 
work  is  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Sherwood,  who 
as  General  Organizing  Dietitian  has?  the 
appointing  of  Dietitians  and  supervision 
of  the  feeding  of  all  the  patients  in  the 
S.C.R.  chain  of  hospitals  throughout  Cana- 
da. 

Miss  Sherwood  thus  sums  up  the  essen- 
tial qualities  required  by  a  Dietitian  to  be 
a  good  fundamental  education  with  a  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  food,  its  uses  and  its 
misuses;  a  fund  of  practical  common  sense; 
tact,  personality  and  poise;  personal  tidi- 
ness; a  sense  of  humour  and  a  controlled 
temper. 


Miss  Violet  M.  Ryley,  one  of  our  fore- 
most dietitians,  was  during  the  War 
General  Organizing  Dietitian  for  Military 
Hospitals  in  Canada,  until  illness  caused 
her  to  give  up  this  onerous  post.  Lately 
she  re-organized  the  Y.W.C.A.  cafeteria, 
Toronto,  and  is  now  taking  a  well-earned 
rest  preparatory  to  resuming  her  work  at 
Bigwin  Inn,  Lake  of  Bays,  where  she  is  again 
in  charge  of  the  dining  halls  and  kitchens  of 
this,  the  largest  summer  hotel  in   Canada. 

Miss  Ryley  states  that  the  secret  of 
smooth  working  when  in  control  of  a 
large  staff  is  to  watch  for  the  critical 
points  and  to  make  subordinates  responsible 
for  detail. 

Hundreds  of  girl  graduates  have  pass- 
ed through  the  hands  of  Miss  .■\nnie  Laird, 
who  is  head  of  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Science,  University  of  Toronto. 

Miss  Laird,  one  of  Canada's  first  Domes- 
tic Science  teachers,  took  her  degree  in  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  twenty 
years  ago  when  such  a  course  was  not 
available  in  this  country. 

Miss  Laird,  would  like  to  see  every  high 
school  giving  a  course  in  Household  Science 
and  thinks  that  the  question  of  finding 
time  for  it  should  offer  no  obstacle.  The 
value  of  the  course  depends  altogether  on 
the  way  it  is  mapped  out  and  on  the  teach- 
er, rather  than  on  the  number  of  hours 
spent  on  it,  she  says. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Bums,  Chief  Dietitian  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  occupies  a  res- 
ponsible position  in  this  splendidly  equip- 
ped institution,  where  the  main  kitchen  is 
all  shining  white  walls,  tiled  floor,  polished 
copper  and  ventilators  to  carry  off  all 
odours.  Superintending  the  feeding  cf 
nearly  1,300  persons  thrice  daily,  M--  . 
Burns  leads  a  basy  life,  but  everything  in 
her  very  extensive  department  moves 
along  smoothly  and  efficiently  and  its 
speckless  and  spotless  condition  reveals 
the  trained  worker  whose  job  is  suited  to 
her  attainments. 

Mrs.  Burns  was  the  first  Domestic 
Science  lecturer-demonstrator  sent  by 
the  Ontario  Government  to  teach  the 
members  of  the  Women's  Institutes  through- 


Miss    VIOLET    M.    RVLEY 
Wlio   looks  after  th«  caterinK   in   Canada'a 
largest    summrr    hotel. 

out  the  province.  Her  training  was 
gained  at  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph, 
previous  to  which  she  matriculated  and 
took  a  Normal  course  to  enable  her  to 
gain     a    teacher's    certificate. 

Miss  Wadleigh,  a  graduate  dietitian 
from  Macdonald  College,  Que., is  in  charge 
of  the  diet  of  the  private  pavilion  in  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  where  there  are 
160  patients. 

Miss  A.  D.  McHenry,  B.A.,  a  1919  grad- 
uate of  Toronto  University,  (who  after- 
wards entered  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago, as  a  pupil  dietitian)— as  Chief  Diet- 
itian of  the  Dominion  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Christie  Street,  Toronto,  not  only  looks 
after  the  diet  of  700  returned  veterans, 
but  does  all  the  buying,  manages  the  help 
and  attends  to  the  accounts  and  statisti- 
cal reports  in  connection  with  her  very  de- 
tailed work.  She  is  a-ssisted  by  Miss  M. 
M.  Cooper,  B.A..  and  Miss  B.  W.  Mon- 
aghan,  a  Normal  graduate. 


The  Silver-Like  Shine 

of    "Wear-Ever"    gives  a  touch 
of  cheerfulness   to  your  kitchen 

Because  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  cook 
so  evenly  and  well  without  burn- 
ing, and  are  easily  cleaned,  they 
make  kitchen  work  far  easier  and 
more   pleasant. 

"We£ir-Eyer' 

Aluminum  Utensils 


are  made  in  one  piece  from  thick, 
hard,  sheet  aluminum  without 
joints  or  seams.  They  cannot 
chip,  flake  or  peel — are  pure  and 
safe.  You  will  find  them  the  most 
economical  in  the  long  run.  Divide 
their  cost  by  the  years   they  last. 


MADE    IN    CANADA 

Replace  uientils 
that  wear  OUT  - 
by  utensils  that 
'•WEAR. EVER- 


Buy  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  as  you  bay 
your  china — in  sets 

NORTHERN  ALUMINUM  CO.,  LIMITED 


A  one-<iuart  "Wear-Ever" 
stew  pan  will  be  sent  post- 
paid anywhere  in  Canada 
for  40c.  Extra  pans  40c. 
each  (60c.  incIutlinK cover). 

Name   
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MANLY  BOYS! 

Would  You  Like  to  Own  this  Watch? 

Here  is  one  of  the  handsomest  watches 
you  have  ever  seen — the  latest  style, 
thin  model — one  of  the  nicest  models 
which  you  can  buy  in  the  most  expen- 
sive jewelry  stores  in  the  city.  It's 
not  a  "boy's  watch" — that  is,  not  a 
watch  for  you  to  use  for  a  few  years 
and  then  get  a  better  one  when  you 
"grow  up."  This  watch  is  a  far  bet- 
ter watch  than  is  owned  by  most  of  the 
men  you  know — and  you'll  not  only 
be  intensely  proud  of  it  now,  but  you'll 
be  proud  of  it  when  you're  a  grown 
man. 


Now  jor  the  remarl^ablc  pari  of  it! 
You  can  get  this  watch  ahsolutelu 
FREE  OF  CHARGE! 


Jewtted  Mottment,  Empress  Quality 
GolJ  Plate  Cate 


How?     Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to  mc  It 
We  will  write  you  by  next  mail. 
—        CUT  OFF  AND  MAIL 

The  Agency  Division,  MacLean's  Magazine,    Toronto 

Please  tell  me  how  to  win  that  high-class  gold  waidi 

My  name  U 

Addles?  .\^,. . 
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■  I  nnr."  said  Arislolle  lo  his  />ul>il  Alexandrr. 
",/iisKlTrs  all  IhinKi."    In  this  third  chapter  0/ 

/•V^'  //  -    ni-iv    art  iycU,    "A'romis"    shows    how        y/, 
,-(,,  1  ,i::,l,'r  al'plifd  this  fhilosothy  to  Ihr  siralegte       ^ ' 

III,..    „,,.,l,iv   -ilv  111'    I'vr,-  ^ 


Abmr.  Air: 

tntcsirirfoj  thf  iiti  i-y  Jyrf, 
.ii^  li.  ('.  •  '  *  lielov.  at 
right,  lilt  F.I  gin  of  today: 
material,  construction,  ad- 
jiislincnts  and  service  fully 
coi'ered  by  Elein  Guarantee 


^lieValue 


By  I^TOTios' 

Paiiiliiii^s  by 
HAROLD  DELAY 


ALEXANDER  tlit-  (ireat,  settiiiji  out  at  twenty 
to  conquer  the  world,  found  the  city  of  Tyre 
k.    blocking  his  path  to  glory. 

In  Tyre  he  sawtlie  key  to  the  vast  Persian  em- 
pire. Its  massive  walls  had  withstood  the  battering 
of  centuries.  Solidly  intrenched  on  an  island  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  it  was  heavily  guarded  by 
the  Phoenician  fleets— while  Alexander  had  only 
land  forces. 

Calling  together  his  engineers,  the  youth  settled 
down  to  such  a  siege  as  never  was  on  land  or  sea. 
Under  an  incessant  bombardment  fnjm  the  island, 
he  calmly  proceeded  M  build  a  great  pier  straight 
across  the  ocean's  floor — a  pier  that  stands  to  this  day. 

Tradition  says  that  when  his  generals  murmured 
at  the  delay,  Alexander  answered,  "I  miisl  wait — 
for  /  am  in  a  hurry  !"  Seven  months  of  incredible 
toil  bridged  the  gulf  and  made  him  master  of  the  seas. 
Hammering  his  way  intcj  Tyre,  he  opened  an  easy 
gateway  to  the  empires  of  the  East.  His  campaign 
of  the  next  few  years  proved  that  his  seven  months 
had  been  well  invested.  Alexander,  like  Confucius 
before  him,  knew  how  to  take  Time  tu  save  Time. 


The  boy  of  twenty  taught  the  world  a  lesson  that 
will  be  remembered  to  the  end  of  Time.  Before  his 
birth,  Anliphon  declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Time 
was  the  incjst  costly  of  all  sacrifices — after  his  death. 
Theophrastus  called  Time  "the  most  valuabli-  lliiii^ 
a  man  can  spend." 

Step  by  step,  the  world  draws  nearer  to  a  practical 
recognition  of  /he  V'alue of 
Time — and  of  the  inesti- 
mable service  rendered  to 
mankind  by  those  marvel- 
ous   timekeepers 
which  stand  guard 
over  the  priceless 
moments  of  today—   /^/^^        ^d^S^^^^^^        .?SsS\ 


&lgin^Votch  es 


Here's  a  Live  Wire! 

There  is  a  young  man  holding  down  a  very  strenuous 
job  in  a  city  in  Western  Canada.  He  works  about  10 
hours  each  day,  and  is  kept  on  the  jump  ev.ery  minute. 

Does  he  crawl  home  at  nights  and  lie  down  to  rest? 
No,  Sir!  He  finds  it  actually  relaxes  him  to  sell 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  during  his  spare  time.  He 
also  meets  a  lot  of  nice  people  in  this  way — and  last 
year  he  obtained  200  subscriptions  for  us. 

That  adds  a  lot  of  money  to  his  yearly  income.  Now 
your  regular  work  is  certainly  no  more  strenuous  than 
his,  no  matter  what  you're  doing.  And  you  also  have 
spare  hours  which  you  can  turn  into  money.  Do  you 
want  more  money?     Then  write: 


"Phase  tell  me  how  to  make  big  money  in  my  spare  time."     Address 


AGENCY  DIVISION 


MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Essay  on   a   Man: — At  tcr     ;>   '^■v,iUi;at 

twenty,   wild; 
At    thirty,    tame    if    ever; 
At  forty,  wise;  at  fifty,  rich; 
At    sixty,    good    or  never. — A  Conlrib. 

The  Kind  Desired:— Clerk— "So  you 

wish  to  open  a  joint  account  with  your  hu-s- 
band.     Current   or   drawing?" 

She — "Oh,  deposit  for  him — ,— draw- 
ing for  me." — Kasper  Stockholm. 

This  Looks  Serious: — .Judge — "What's 
this  man  charged  with,  officer?" 

Cop — "Careless  walkin',  yer  honor.  He 
bumped  into  a  truck  and  bent  both  fenders 
and  the  radiator." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 



Consoling: — "I   was  ?orry  to  hear  of 
your    brother's    death,    McTavish.    Un-  ; 
doubtedly  a   great   loss." 

"Ay,  ay,  but  not  such  a  awfu'  great  loss; 
he  played  a  verra  poor  gam^  o'  gowf."- 
Judge. 

Saving  Him  Pain: — Boy  to  his  Dad^ 
"Dad,  can  you  sign  your  name  with  your 
eyes  shut?" 

His  Dad— "Certainly." 

Boy — "Well,  then,  shut  your  eyes  and 
sign  my  report  card." — The  Boys'  Maga- 
zine. 


Do  you  Know  This  Bird:— One  day  in 

London  years  ago  a  rather  emotional  lads 
came  up  to  Whistler,  the  painter,  and  said 
"Mr.  Whistler,  I  only  know  of  two  paint 
ers  in  the  world — yourself  and  Vela* 
quez." 

"Madame,"     replied     Whistler, 
drag  in  Velasquez?" — Ex. 


"whs 


In  Times  Like  These: — Mistress  (gO' 
ing  shopping):  "Is  there  anything  els 
you  want  besides  tea,  Mary?" 

Mary  Ann:  "Please,  Mum,  Cook  sayi 
she  doesn't  think,  the  way  we're  agoin 
on,  that  there'll  be  enough  china  to  last 
over  the  week-end." — London  Gaiety. 


Bad  Either  Way: — To  play  a  trick  on 
drunken  man,  some  friends  tied  a  monkej 
to  the  foot  of  his  bed.  When  the  man  re 
gained  consciousness  and  saw  the  monkey 
he  stared  and  stared.  Then,  pulling  a  re 
volver  from  under  his  pillow  he  took  de 
liberate  aim  at  the  little  animal  and  said 
"Well,  old  fellow,  if  you  are  a  monkej 
you're  in  a  hell  of  a  fix;  if  you're  not 
monkey  then  I'm  in  a  hell  of  a  fix."- 
Jvdge. 

Discovered: — A  young  couple  on  theil 
honeymoon  stopped  off  at  Buffalo  for  ) 
few  days  to  take  in  the  Falls.  To  whih 
away  time  one  evening  while  hi.s  wife  wa 
dressing  for  dinner  her  husband  picked  u] 
a  copy  of  Snappy  Stories. 

Presently  the  bride  tiptoed  over  to  hi 
chair  and  glanced  over  his  shouldei 
"Heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  "I've  marrie( 
a  bookworm!" — The  Bookseller  avd  Sta 
tioner. 


The  Infallible  Sign:— None  of  Alice'i 
friends  knew  whom  she  would  marry 
"They  knew  he  would  be  a  golfer,  but  all  tn( 
aspirants  were  successful  men  with  loV 
handicaps. 

She  finally  announced  her  engagemen' 
to  Phil. 

Her  father,  who  once  made  the  seconi 
hole  in  two,  asked  Alice  wherein  Phil  el 
celled  the  others. 

"You  know  I  can't  stand  your  ciga 
ashes  in  too  many  places,"  said  Alic 
"I  could  never  live  with  a  man  who  wa 
careless  about  the  house.  So  I  made  up  i 
foursome  with  Phil,  John,  and  Clarencf 
We    played    eighteen    holes." 

"What  did  that  prove?"  asked  her  fat  ha 

"Well,  Phil  was  the  only  man  who 
placed     the     turf." — Judge. 
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HOW  would  you  like  to  see  an 
all-fiction  issue  of  Maclean's? 
Even  though  you  now  look 
forward  eagerly  to  the  all-Canadian 
fact  articles  which  have  been  such  a 
conspicuous  part  of  each  year's  pro- 
gram, yet  I  feel  certain  you  will  wel- 
come the  announcement  that  the 
August  1  issue  will  be  100''  p  fiction  - 
and  its  features  100%  British! 

First  of  all,  there  will  be  a  complete 
novel,  by  Alan  Sullivan— "The  Jade 
God."  This  intriguing  mystery  story 
will  be  published  in  the  one  issue — 
by  all  odds  the  longest  single  feature 
ever  published  in  a  Canadian  peri- 
odical. Above  all,  it  is  an  enthralling 
story;  with  an  unusual  atmosphere, 
real  people,  and  a  startling  solution. 

Other  Canadian  authors  who  will 
co-operate  in  this  fiction  feast  include 
Isabel  Ecclestone  McKay,  J.  L. 
Rutledge,  Archie  McKishnie,  Bea- 
trice f^edpath  and  Lloyd  Roberts. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  stories  by 
at  least  three  English  writers  of  note, 
Stanley  J.  Weyman,  Henry  Holt  and 
"Sapper"  H.C.  McNeile.  Illustra- 
tors? Well,  I'll  leave  that  morsel  of 
news  for  another  issue. 
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«<  TANEY  CANUCK'S' 

J  MacLean  s  on  our  drug  traffic 
giving  such  a  startling  evidence 
of  ►  its  growth,  made  Canadians 
"sit|up"when  they  were  published  in 
19 19.  These  articles  were  carefully 
read  by  Ottawa  officials  and  led  to 
a  more  strict  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  did  their  bit  to  check  the  spread 
of.this  nefarious  traffic.  Mrs.  Murphy 
has  brought  her  facts  and  figures  up 
to  date,  and  will  publish  the  result 
of  her  investigations  in  book  form  in 
the  early  Fall.  Two  entirely  new 
chapters  will  be  publi.shed  first  in 
MacLean  s,  the  first  in  June  15  issue. 

'rOHN  NELSON'S  articles  on 
J  Canada's  Oriental  problem  attrac- 
ted wide-spread  attention  through- 
out Canada,  but  in  no  quarter 
have  they  been  more  highly  com- 
mended than  inOttawg,  by  the  B.C. 
menmers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  the  Oriental  exclusion  debate 
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took  place  in  the  House  a  few  days 
ago  several  members  were  kind 
enough  to  make  reference  to  the  good 
work  MacLean  s  is  doing  in  making 
known  throughout  every  province  the 
reality  of  the  menace.  In  this  con- 
nection Dr.  S.F.  Tolmie,  member  for 
Victoria,  B.  C,  formerly  Minister  of 
Agriculture  during  the  Conservative 
regime,  writes: 

"This  proposition  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  questions  facing 
Canada  today,  and  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve this  as  a  white  man's  country 
for  the  generations  to  come  we  must 
act  before  it  is  too  late.  I  think 
MacLean  s  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  work  it  has  done  in  connection 
with  this  important  question." 

T  A.  MACKELVIE.M.P.  for  Yale, 
J  •  B.  C,  writes  similarly  fand  then 
has  this  bouquet,  particularly  for  our 
illustrators: 

"You  are,  indeed,  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  successfully  carrying  on 
such  an  onerous  venture  as  is  entailed 
in  the  production  of  such  a  high-class 
periodical  in  this  country.  Particu- 
lar credit  is  due to  your  admir- 
able staff  of  illustrators." 

Mr.  MacKelvie  is  himself  a  pub- 
lisher, of  the  Vernon  News,  one  of  the 
brightest  weeklies  in  the  Dominion — 
and  so  readily  realizes  j  ust  how  "oner- 
ous" the  task  is.  It  is  a  strenuous 
one,  financially,  but  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  thinking  men  and 
women  of  Canada  gives  us  heart  to 
"carry  on,"  in  our  endeavor  to  create 
an  all-Canadian  periodical. 

I  have  a  long  and  very  interesting 
letter  today  from  Stanley  J  .Weyman ; 
space  forbids  printing  extracts  from 
it  this  issue  but  in  June  151  promise 
you  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
tid-bits. 

I— lERE  is  a  bouquet  worth  while 
from  Mrs.  Annie  Laird.  Mink 
Creek,  Man.: 

"  I  ha  ve  taken  MacLean  s  for  a  year 
and  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and 
find  many  of  the  articles  very  helpful. 
I  am  a  teacher  in  a  *New  Canadian' 
school,  fifteen  miles  from  ar>  English- 
speaking  community ;  for  five  months 
I  never  saw  another 'English' woman, 
so  you  can  understand  how  welcome 
a  good  magazine  is  to  me." 

\Y/E  welcome  today  into  Mc  .Lean  ■> 
Magazine  family  G.H.Murray, 
premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Henry 
Wise  Wood,  "the  man  behind  the 
throne"  in  Alberta  Progressive  cir- 
cles. Both  arerent'vals  as  they  are 
old  friends  of  MacLeun's. 
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Built  for  Rugged 
Service  in 
Canada 

Canada's  Standard  Cars  are  built 
strong  'enough  to  withstand  the 
more  strenuous  tests  of  Canadian 
highways  and  by-ways. 

Because  of  this  fact  McLaughlin- 
Buicks  stand  up  better,  and  after 
years  of  service  command  a  pro- 
portionately higher  re-sale  value 
than  any  other  make  of  car. 


McLaughlin-Buick  Cars  are  built— not  merely  assembled 
— in  Canada. 

Ask  about  the  G.M.A.C.  purchase  plan   which   provides 
for  deferred  payments. 


McLaughlin  motor  car  go.  Limited 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada.  Limited 

OSHAWA,  ONT. 


They  Came  in  McLaughlins 

A  xle  deep  in  mud,  Canada's  early  pioneers  drove 
many  a  mile  to  hear  their  leaders  explain  the 
nwmentous  problem  of  liie Confederation.  Itwas 
then  McLaughlin  won  the  reputation  for  rugged 
strength  and  riding  comfort  that  it  still  enjoys. 


Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Dealers  Everywhere 


22^5  SPECIAL 


BEiTTiER  CARS  ARE  BEING  BUILT-AND  McLAUGHLIN  IS  BUILDING  THEM 
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WILL  Tires  ever  be  perfected  so  they  wil 
motorist.  "Yes,  when  cars  are  made  to  run  on  air,"  was  the  reply. 
Gutta  Percha  Tires  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  tires,  made  by  merely 
human  ingenuity  can  be,  and  they  would  last  forever,  if  cars  did  not  run  on  the 
ground.  But  taking  things  as  they  are,  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires  are  not  ordinary 
factory  hurry-ups,  whose  principal  virtue  is  their  good  looks,  but  are  hand-made 
by  men  of  long  experience  picked  for  skill  and  conscientiousness.  Every  year  has 
seen  a  betterment  in  processes,  formulae  and  quality  of  workmanship.  1922  Tires 
are  the  best  the  Company  ever  made  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  they  are 
the  "nearest  perfect"  that  any  tire  can  be. 


CORD 


FABRIC 


Standard  Tires  at  a  Standard  Price 


As  you  tour  from  one  town  to  another, 
you  will  find  many  offers  of  tires  at 
cut-rate  prices.  If  you  should  be  temp- 
ted to  risk  some  money  on  them,  re- 
member that  the  value  of  tires  is  not  in 
their  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  in  their 


long,  steady  service  on  the  road.  Miles 
of  wear  is  the  only  proof  of  a  tire  and 
the  kind  that  give  wear  cannot  be  sold 
at  cut  rates.  "Gutta  Percha"  tires  are 
standard  tires  fully  worth  the  standard 
price.  They  are  guaranteed,  and  the 
guarantee  is  good. 
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Government 
Bonds 


Security  Rate        Dua 

Albfrta    (Guar.C.N.W.    By.)  4'/,<»,  Fab.,  IM2 

BrltUb    Ctlunbia 

(Guar     1-(J.K.    Br.) ^'/i"?/,    July,  (Ml 

Brttlih    Columbia     •    %  Juna.  iS4l 

Brillih    Columbia     •    %  Oct.,    1941 

Manitoba    «     <7„  June.   1941 

Manitoba    (Guar.    RM 

Albfrti  t 

Ontaria     S 

Ontario     (Guar.    H.K.P.C.)  ..I 

Quebeo 4 

Saskatchewan 6 


%  1923  -  I9J2 

<7„   Dao.,  1931 

%  July,  1911 

«r„  Jan..  1928 

1..   Oct..  1940 


FuU  Parliadars  and  Prices 
Furnished  on  Request 

A.  E.  AMES  &,  CO. 


Invtalmenl 
Stcujitita 


Etiailiiliti 
1889 


Union  Bank  BIdg,'  -  Toronto 
Transportation  Qldg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harria  Truat  BIdg.  -  Chicago 
Belmont  Houao    -      Victoria,  B.  C. 


5HOES 

'MEN 


MAYFAIR 

ASiulishskoewiiK 
Single  soles- 
made  in  Hack  &i 
calf  or  kid 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  STYLE  BOOK 
AND  SELF  MEASUREMENTCHART 

-R.DACK8.S0NSJi^*^/ 

MAKenS   Of  MENS    SHOES 
FOR   OVER    lOO    YEARS 

73  W.KING  ST.   XOROIVTO 
Western  Branch!  319  Fort  St.,  Winnipeg 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Assets  over  $4,300,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
Head  Offices  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  Sts.  Toronto 


Business  &  Investments 


DO  NOT  PLAN  FOR  RAPID 

RETURN  OF  PROSPERITY 


THE  business  situation  has  not  re- 
flected very  vividly  the  hopes  and 
fears  begotten  of  the  Conference 
at  Genoa.  Never — except  perhaps  in 
Washington  last  fall — have  so  many  dis- 
tinguished pressmen  been  crowded  in  one 
place:  and  never  have  they  worked  under 
more  difficult  conditions.  Editors-in- 
chief  of  newspapers  which  have  made  and 
unmade  governments  have  sometimes  been 
compelled  to  write  their  despatches  in  hall- 
bedrooms.  But  whether  they  have  de- 
scribed the  Conference  as  if  it  were  a  coun- 
cil of  archangels,  or  whether  they  have  des- 
cribed it  as  a  witches'  cauldron  (and  both 
descriptions  make  interesting  reading) 
the  reactions  of  the  Genoa  development 
on  business  have  been  comparatively  small. 
Three  years  of  sad  experience  have 
taught  us  that  the  reconstruction  of  Eur- 
ope is  not  to  be  achieved  in  a  hurry.  The 
stabilisation  of  the  foreign  exchanges — 
perhaps  the  alleged  chief  economic  object 
of  the  Conference — depends  on  a  general 
balancing  of  budgets  in  the  forty-two 
countries  concerned;  for  until  its  budget 
is  successfully  balanced,  no  government 
can  be  sure  of  paying  its  way  without  the 
help  of  the  printing  press.  International 
resolutions  in  favour  of  sound  finance 
are  cheering  but  not  practically  helpful. 
Each  country  faces  a  problem  different 
in  its  details  from  that  of  other  countries, 
when  it  begins  to  set  its  house  in  order, 
and  must  solve  that  problem  in  its  own 
way.  At  either  end  of  Europe — in  the 
west  by  the  British,  in  the  east  by  the 
Czecho-Slovaks — the  main  difficulties 
seem  to  have  been  overcome.  They  have 
succeeded  at  length  in  balancing  their 
budgets.  But  there  are  other  countries, 
wounded,  perhaps,  more  deeply  by  the 
war,  certainly  less  ably  governed,  whose 
position  grows  worse  instead  of  better. 

A    Strong   Bull    Market 

NEVERTHELESS,  there  is  a  persist- 
ent growth  in  confidence  among  inves- 
tors. The  movement  which  started  with 
a  steady  rise  in  bond  prices  has  spread 
till  it  covers  almost  every  class  of  security. 
The  present  is  a  bull  market  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  recovery  in  Cana- 
dian investments,  instead  of  lagging  months 
behind  the  general  recovery,  as  wsts  its 
habit  after  previous  depressions,  has  close- 
ly followed  it. 

Conservative  opinion  does  not  consider 
that  any  general  prospect  of  increased 
dividends  in  the  near  future  would  war- 
rant a  further  rise;  both  in  London  and 
New  York  the  opinion  is  nevertheless  ex- 
pressed freely  that  it  may  continue  at 
least  until  it  is  stayed  by  the  need  for 
funds  to  move  the  crops.  The  fall  in 
money  rates  continues,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  Bank  of  England  rate  to  4  per  cent, 
which  took  the  City  rather  by  surprise, 
has  brought  it,  for  the  time  being,  below 
that  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Bro- 
kers' loans  in  New  York  have  increased 
by  $500,000,000  since  the  middle  of  March 
and  are  still  expanding,  though  somewhat 
less  rapidly. 

Financiers  in  close  touch  with  the  sit- 
uation are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their 
explanations  of  it.  The  belief  is  wide- 
spread, almost  a  superstition  with  some, 
that  the  stock  market  has  an  almost  un- 
canny prescience  of  changes  in  business 
activity,  favourable  and  otherwise;  and 
there  are  many  who  regard  the  present 
condition  of  the  stock  market  as  the  fore- 


taste of  a  fairly  rapid  industrial  recovery 
that  may  not  be  far  distant.  This  is  a 
simple  and  straightforward  attitude,  to 
which  the  record  of  former  fluctuations 
gives  a  certain  measure  of  support.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  pointed  out  that 
since  securities  have  generally  been  in 
strong  hands  up  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  them  on  the 
market;  and  a  relatively  striking  rise 
in  prices  may  result  from  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  them.  In 
other  words,  we  run  the  risk  of  over- 
emphasizing the  importance  of  the 
present  changes.  Again  (although  this 
consideration  applies  only  to  holders 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic)  it  is  said 
that  the  market  is  sustained  partly  by 
the  reluctance  of  many  holders  of  se- 
curities to  take  profits  at  the  moment, 
with  the  immediate  prospect  of  hand- 
ing over  a  large  part  of  their  gains  to 
the  tax-collector. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  that  at  this 
stage  in  the  process  of  readjustment 
money  is  cheap  and  getting  cheaper,  is 
a  familiar  and  natural  development. 
As  each  industrial  depression  runs  its 
course,  there  is  inevitably  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  funds  looking  for  in- 
vestment. No  less  inevitably,  they  find 
their  way  to  the  security  markets;  and, 
though  the  rise  in  bonds  and  stocks 
may  be  followed  by  general  industrial 
revival,  in  itself  it  is  not  so  much  an 
accurate  discounting  of  future  in- 
creased earnings,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  depression. 

Builders'  Materials   Drop 

\1|ITH  the  coming  of  the  warm 
''  weather,  there  has  naturally  been 
some  revival  of  industrial  activity  in 
Canada.  So  far  this  .year  it  has  been 
fitful,  and  subject  to  temporary  set- 
backs. But  if  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  the  Prairie  Provinces  have  both  of 
them  been  comparatively  stagnant  dur- 
ing the  spring,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
general  upward  tendency.  In  particu- 
lar, the  building  trades  show  signs  of 
an  activity  which  was  sadly  to  seek 
last  summer,  when  money,  materials 
and  wages  were  all  of  them  still  very 
dear.  The  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  mortgages  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  builders' 
materials,  which  at  last  is  fairly  gen- 
eral; and  though  there  has  been  no 
great  reduction  in  wages  in  this  indus- 
try, it  appears  that  output  per  worker 
is  increasing.  In  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  notably  one  or  two  west- 
ern cities,  little  improvement  or  none 
has  so  far  been  recorded;  but  there  are 
signs  that  the  forward  movement  in 
industry  may  have  become  fairly  gen- 
eral, by  the  time  these  lines  are 
printed. 

An  element  of  uncertainty,  which  is 
due  to  the  coal  strike,  does  not  admit 
of  very  profitable  speculation.  While 
it  may  conclude  at  any  moment,  it  may, 
like  other  coal  strikes  elsewhere,  drag 
on  for  a  long  while.  Unless  the  strike 
has  settled  by  that  time,  the  shortage 
of  coal  is  likely  to  be  felt  seriously  by 
about  the  middle  of  June;  and  if  it 
lasts  longer,  its  influence  is  reasonably 
sure  to  spread  far  beyond  those  indus- 
tries which  directly   depend   for   their 


Making  Dreams 
Come  True 

The  young  couple  just  starting  out 
in  life  make  many  plans  for  the 
future  with  perhaps  only  a  casual 
consideration  of  ways  and  means. 

Money  is  hard  to  get  and  harder 
to  keep,  and  only  systematic  saving 
will  make  your  dreams  come  true. 
The  sure  way  to  save  is  to  live  on 
less  than  your  income.  You  can  do 
this  if,  as  the  money  comes  in,  you 
deposit  the  savings  fund  FIRST,  for 
then  you  will  spend  only  what  is  left. 

Start  a  Savings  Bank  Account 
before  you  form  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing all  of  your  income  or  you  will 
never  have  anything  in  reserve.  A 
few  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  will 
give  you  a  wonderful  feeling  of  secur- 
ity and  independence. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 

700  BRANCHES-A  SAVINGS 
BANK  AT  EVERY  BRANCH. 
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PREFER  Tins  !in  I  M  O  HOTEL]]! 


YOU   will  add  to   your  pleasure   and 
comfort    when    s^ou    visit    Niagrara 
Falls  by  stopping  at  Hotel  Lenox 
in  Buffalo. 

Quietly  situated,  yet  very  convenient 
to  business,  theatre,  and  shopping  dis- 
tricts,   and   Niagara  Falls   Boulevard. 

A  comfortable,  modern  hotel,  com- 
plete in  appointments  and  service. 
Every  room  an  outside  room.  Excep- 
tional cuisine.  European  plan.  Rates 
from   J2.50  per  day. 

Buffalo  is  t3ie  Western  gateway  of 
the  famous  Empire  Tours.  Write  for 
Road  Guides,  Maps.  Hotel  Booklet,  etc 
Motorists  follow  Main  Street  or  Dela- 
ware Avenue  to  North  Street. 
NORTH  ST.  AT  DELAWARE  AVE. 
C.  A.  MINER,  Managing  Director 


HOTEL/f 

BUFFALO  \\^ 


Since     '^f'^T^       1 889 
A  Strong  Canadian  Company 

EXCELSIOR! 

Insurance  |     |FF  Company 
Head  Office  :    Toronto,  Canada 


saarsgroa 


WIRELESS 

Be  a  wireless  expert.  Wonderful  Oppor- 
tunity for  those  desiririe  to  get  in  on  the 
f round  floor  of  an  industry  that  will 
urnish  employment  tot  thousands,  and 
amusement  and  convenience  to  thousands 
of  others.  Study  at  hotne.  Write  to-day 
for  full  particulars.  IntemaUopal  Corres- 

K>Ddence   Scbools    Canadian,   Limited, 
ept.      1862     .,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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power  on  coal  from  the  mines  that  have 
been  closed.  For  as  one  firm  after 
another  is  forced  to  shut  down,  and 
their  workers  are  left  idle,  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  purchasing  capacity  must 
be  felt  by  other  industries  which  cater 
to  them.  Indeed,  a  condition  may  con- 
ceivably develop,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  on.  a  very  much  smaller  scale, 
similar  to  that  of  England  at  this  time 
last  year;  when,  as  readers  of  Mac- 
Lean's  will  remember,  what  promised 
to  be  a  fairly  manageable  trade  depres- 
sion, as  a  result  of  the  miners'  lockout, 
was  turned  into  a  serious  and  most  ex- 
pensive crisis. 

In  any  case,  if  we  are  accurately  to 
assess  the  situation  in  Canada,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  always  that  despite 
the  seasonal  recovery  that  is  occurring, 
there  is  at  present  not  more  but  rather 
less  industrial  activity  than  there  was 
at  this  time  last  year.  We  have  not 
yet  completely  made  up  the  ground  that 
we  lost  in  the  closing  months  of  1921; 
and  there  is  no  comparison  whatever 
between  the  present,  and  conditions  of 
two  years  ago.  A  great  deal  has  hap- 
pened since  the  summer  of  1920,  when 
the  depression  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun; but  in  almost  two  years  there  has 
been  no  sustained  recovery. 

What  History  Indicates 

VfERCHANTS  and  manufacturers 
■'■■'■  may  well  ask  how  much  longer 
they  must  wait,  before  the  wheels  of 
industry  begin  to  turn  again  with 
something  like  their  former  speed:  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  prophets  —  false 
prophets  for  the  most  part.  It  is  a 
fascinating  exercise  to  turn  to  the  his- 
tory of  previous  depressions,  and  en- 
quire how  far  their  course  is  now  being , 
repeated.  Basing  themselves  on  such 
enquiries,  many  writers,  and  among 
them  the  financial  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  have  wondered  whether  or  no 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  an 
industrial  revival  is  now  due:  and  if 
we  are  merely  repeating  the  cycle  of 
1893,  1907  and  1914,  there  is  obviously 
something  to  be  said  for  this  sugges- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  depres- 
sions of  the  last  generation  have  not 
been  of  equal  length;  and  they  have 
developed  very  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity in  different  countries.  The  de- 
pression of  1914,  which  affected  (  anada 
severely,  was  hardly  felt  by  British  in- 
dustry; but  it  is  probable  that  Britain 
felt  the  result  of  the  crisis  of  1907  far 
more  acutely  than  Canada.  The  most 
severe  of  these  industrial  disturbances, 
that  of  1893,  lasted  for  at  least  four 
years,  and  is  by  no  means  a  comfort- 
ing analogy  for  us  to  dwell  on  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  Reginald  McKenna  has  analyzed 
conditions  in  the  world  at  large,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  British  worsted  man- 
ufacturers. Except  in  his  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Joint 
City  and  Midland  Bank,  in  which  he 
sustains  the  fine  tradition  of  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Holden,  he  rarely  speaks 
at  length  for  publication.  Neverthe- 
less, with  his  unique  experience,  first 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a 
time  of  rapid  change,  and  then  as 
chairman  of  one  of  the  greatest  banks 
in  the  world,  when  he  does  break  sil- 
ence, the  opinions  of  this  ex-Rowing 
Blue  repay  the  closest  study.  Mr. 
McKenna  believes  that  there  are  signs 
of  real  improvement,  both  in  England 
and  in  her  markets  overseas.  But  he 
utters  an  emphatic  warning  against 
over-optimism  in  industrial  commit- 
ments. Even  in  the  cabled  accounts  of 
his  speech — at  the  time  of  writing  the 
British  reports  are  not  available — it  is 
clear  that  he  has  no  belief  in  the  rapid 
return  of  prosperity,  which  has  been 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  some  who 
are    inclined    to   generalize    too   freely 


from  current  events  in  the  stock 
market. 

Back  to  the  Farmer 

'T^HE  bearing  of  the  present  situation 
-*■  on  the  future  of  Canada  is  a  good 
deal  easier  to  analyze  than  its  bearing 
on  the  future  of  British  industry,  sim- 
ply because  the  markets  for  Canadian 
produce  are  so  much  less  complex  than 
the  markets  for  British  goods.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  make  any 
confident  prediction;  but  it  does  lessen 
the  number  of  factors  of  first-rate  im- 
portance for  Canadian  industry,  which 
call  for  really  close  study.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  produce  of  our  urban  indus- 
tries is  sold  within  this  country;  and 
as  every  child  knows,  the  principal 
limiting  factor  here  is  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  who 
must  sell  his  goods  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. Canadian  industry  has  been  work- 
ing at  low  pressure  and  fitfully  for  so 
long,  mainly  because,  since  he  sold  his 
crops  in  the  summer  of  1920,  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  has  been  a  poor  man. 
While  the  chance  of  his  recovery  de- 
pends on  many  things — among  these, 
the  reduction  of  railway  freight 
charges,  which  are  still  a  heavy  bur- 
den —  no  change  that  we  can  bring 
about  in  Canada  matters  quite  so  much 
to  him,  as  the  prospect  of  a  world-wide 
increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products. 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  prices  of  farm 
products  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  The  change  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  monthly  chart  published  by  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  which 
shows  a  steady  rise  in  the  prices  of  the 
goods  that  Canada  sells  to  other  coun- 
tries-— and  these  are  mainly  products 
of  the  farm  —  combined  with  a  con- 
tinued fall  in  price,  among  the  goods 
that  other  countries  sell  to  her — main- 
ly minerals  and  manufactures.  In 
other  words,  at  the  moment  we  are  pur- 
chasing the  goods  that  we  need  from 
abroad  with  a  steadily  diminishing  ex- 
penditure of  effort.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  direct  benefit  to  the  farmer  has 
been  comparatively  small,  since  he  had 
already  parted  with  the  great  bulk  of 
his  produce— it  is  said  that  the  farmers 
retained  only  about  10,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  at  the  New  Year — before  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  farm  products 
really  began  to  be  felt. 

Thus,  even  if  the  present  tendency 
continues  through  the  summer,  it  will 
do  comparatively  little  to  restore  equi- 
librium in  our  home  market.  Real  equi- 
librium will  only  be  restored  if  the 
crops  of  the  coming  season  are  at  least 
as  good  as  those  in  a  normal  year,  and 
if  they  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  further 
advance  on  present  prices.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  thousand  and 
one  necessities  of  the  farmer,  clothes 
and  utensils  and  implements,  fencing 
and  lumber  and  harness  and  wagons 
and  trucks  and  gasoline,  are  still  sell- 
ing on  an  average  at  not  much  less 
than  twice  their  pre-war  prices;  where- 
as farm  produce,  though  well  above  the 
pre-war  level  in  most  cases,  is  by  no 
means  as  high  in  proportion. 

Facing  the  Alternatives 

IN  SPITE  of  the  tremendous  all-round 
■*■  reduction  in  manufacturing  costs 
which  has  occurred,  the  farmer  cannot 
yet  buy  the  same  quantity  of  factory 
goods  with  a  steer,  a  can  of  milk,  or 
a  bushel  of  grain,  as  he  could  have 
bought  before  the  war — or  even  at  this 
time  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  still 
comparatively  prosperous. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  main 
possibilities  reduce  themselves  to 
three: — 

1.  Bumper  crops,  even  if  they  are 
sold   at  no  more  than   present  prices, 


All  Plants  Operating 
Twenty -four  Hours  a  Day 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  paperboard 
that  the  Canadian  Paperboard  Company  is 
now  operating  at  full  capacity,  twenty-four 
hours  per  day,  at  all  its  three  plants. 

We  unreservedly  recommend  the 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 

of  this  Company  as  a  well-secured  investment. 

They  are  a  first  charge  on  the  plants,  re- 
sources and  earnings  of  the  largest  concern 
of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

Average  earnings  for  the  past  four  years 
have  been  more  than  three  times  the  interest 
requirements  of  this  issue. 

PRICE:    95.50  and  Accrued  Interest 

Yielding  a  substantial  Income  Return  of 

OVER    7^2% 

for  a  period  of   1 5  years. 

Ginadian  Debentures 

Corporation  Limited 

Established   iQlO 
36  KING  ST-  EAST  TORONTO 


We  Invite  Careful  Reading 
of  this  Message 

Canada  to-day  manufactures  practically   no  alloy  steel. 

What  this  means  can  be  better  appreciated  when  we  tell  you  that  from 

the  most  expensive  to  the  cheapest  automobile,  from  the  smallest   tool 

in   the  workman's   hands  to   the   most   intricate   piece   of  machinery   or 

farm   implement    its   use   is   imperative.     Wherever   unusual    stress   or 

strain,    wear     or     tear     is    anticipated,    alloy    steels    are    an    absolute 

necessity. 

The   Dominion   Alloy   Steel   Corporation,  Limited,  will   erect  at   Sarnia 

a  modern  electric  alloy  steel  plant,  having  a  capacity  of  approximately 

100,000  tons  per  year,  or  less  than  the  amount  at  present  imported,  and 

which   amount   is   constantly   on   the   increase. 

This   company   will    have   at    its    head   men    who   have    spent   a   lifetime 

perfecting    and     successfully    producing     alloy    steel.      The    Board     of 

Directors  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  outstanding 

men.     The   company   will    have   the   advantage   of  low   freight  rates    for 

coal,  ore   and   scrap,  and   ample   power  at  rates   60%   below   the   lowest 

cost  to  the  successful  United  States  Alloy  Steel  manufacturers. 

An  attractive  investment  opportunity  is  afforded  through   the 

8%  Cumulative  Preferred  Shares 

The  consistent  dividend  record  and  profits  paid  by  similar  companies 
in  the  United  States,  along  with  the  fact  that  this  company  will  have 
no  period  of  experimental  work,  but  will  operate  on  plans  and  patents 
proven  by  the  most  successful  alloy  steel  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  causes  us  to  strongly  recommend  these  preferred  shm 
outstanding  industrial   investment. 

Price:   $100  per  share,   carrying  a  40%  Bonus^of  Common  Stock 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  circular. 

A  partial  Payment  Plan  will  be  submitted  to  you   on  request. 

Orders  may  be  telephoned   or  telegraphed  at  our  expense,  or  through 

your  own  broker. 

Dominion  Bond  &  Debenture  Corporation 

MMIT»'D 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

ROYAL  BAN  K  BLDG  TORONTO 
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STOP  OFF 

^MINAKI 

omYourWom 

Across  Canada 

Wide  choice  of  routing  (see  panel 
below),  and  stop-over  privileges 
enable  you  to  cover  new  ground  in 
both  directions. 

The  "Continental  Limited  operates  daily 
in  either  direction  between  Montreal  and  Tor- 
onto and  Pacific  Coast  points,  and  comprises 
through  Ali-Stcel  Compartment-Observation- 
Library  car.  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
and  Dining  cars.  Colonist  cars  and  coaches. 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES 
Ed»t  of  Winnipeg 

Via  Quebec  and  direct  through  Cochrane 

Via  Montreal.  Otlawd  North  Bay  and  Cochrane 

\'ia  Montreal  direct  or  via  Ottawa,  to  Toronto 

thence  North  Bay  and  Cochrane,  or  Via  Port  Arthur 
W«st  of  Winnipeg 

Via    Mam   Line   through  Melville.  Saskatoon.  Edmonton.  Jasper  and 

Mt  Robson  Parks  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  or  via  Prince  Rupert  and 

Inside  Passage  lo  Alaska  and  Pacific  Coast  points. 

\'id  Regina.  Saskatoon  and  North  Battleford.  or  Calgary,  to  Edmonton 

thence  as  above. 

Via  Canora  Saskatoon  and  Calgary  or  North  Battleford.  lo  Edmontcn 

ihcnce  as  abcne. 

STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES 

Round  trip  Tickets 
Summer  Excursion:  \  at  all  points  in  Canada,  within  limit. 
All    war    Tourist;    I 
One  \Vay  Tickets  10  days  at  Minaki.  Jasper  and  Mount  Robson. 


Tickets  and  full  information  obtainable  from  nearest  Canadian  National 
or  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Agent.     Ask  for  "Across  Canada  "  Booklet. 
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Cool  for  Working 
Hot  for  Cooking 

'pHE  Puritan  Oil  Stove  is  the 
solution  of  your  summer 
cooking  problems.  Cool  to 
work  over,  yet  a  splendid  sup- 
ply of  heat  to  cook  with.  It 
Uses  far  less  oil  than  others 
and  is  so  simple  to  operate.  A 
good  partner  for  a  good  cook. 

•^^Sheet  Metal  Products  co.T.n'Sir 

MONTREAL      TORONTO       WINNIPEG 
COMONTON      VANCOUVER    CAt^ARV 

PURITAN  sT?,'v^Es 
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You    Save    Money 

obtain  greater  convenience 
and  ensure  the  safety  of  your 
car,  tools,  etc.,  by  owning 
your  own  garage — 

PEDLAR'S 

METAL -CLAD  &  ALL-STEEL 

GARAGES 

The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

EsUbluhed  1861 
Executive  Ofrices:  Oshawa.  Ont. ;  Fac- 
tories; Oshawa,  Ont.:  and  Montreal 
Que.:  Branches:  Montreal,  Ottawa  Tor- 
into,  HamUtoD,  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
A  VancouTer.  .  y 


may  do  much  to  restore  the  situation 
in  the  Fall. 

2.  If  there  should  be  a  sufficient  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  prices  of  farm  pro- 
duce, before  the  crops  are  sold,  even 
an  averag-e  harvest  may  lead  to  sus- 
tained industrial  recovery. 

3.  Unless  one  or  both  of  these  pos- 
sibilities is  realized,  the  manufacturer 
may  be  faced  with  a  choice  between 
continued  industrial  stagnation  and  a 
further  reduction  of  producing  costs; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  be  cheerful  over 
either  of  these  alternatives. 

Whatever  our  business  in  life,  we 
have  all  of  us  at  present  a  vital  inter- 
terest  in  the  produce  markets;  and  as 
the  harvest  approaches,  and  a  more  ac- 
curate forecast  of  crop  yields  can  be 
made,  our  interest  will  increase  stead- 
ily. But  at  best,  if  there  are  heavy 
foreign  sales  at  rising  prices,  we  shall 
be  well-advised  if  we  make  our  pre- 
parations in  expectation  of  a  fairlyj 
slow  revival  of  prosperity.  The  farm- 
er's first  task,  when  his  produce  is] 
sold,  will  be  to  reduce  his  obligations] 
to  his  creditors.  When  that  has  been' 
done,  he  may  still  find  himself  unable 
to  purchase  very  largely.  His  power 
of  consumption  will  be  strictly  limited. 
He  will  nevertheless  have  relieved  the 
tension  which  is  inevitable,  so  long  as 
a  large  part  of  the  loans  made  to  farm- 
ers must  be  regarded  as  "frozen  cred- 
its." The  liquidation  of  these  debts 
will  set  funds  free  for  the  finance  of 
industry,  making  it  possible  to  carry 
out  plans  for  future  development  which 
have  long  been  in  abeyance.  We  may 
look  for  a  movement  in  the  construc- 
tion industries,  parallel  with  that  which 
is  occurring  in  the  stock  market  al- 
ready. 

Among  the  most  encouraging  sign.* 
that  liquidation  is  already  well  ad- 
vanced, is  the  fact  that  the  metal  in- 
dustries, always  a  barometer  of  chang- 
ing industrial  conditions,  have  revised 
their  price  lists  very  thoroughly.  Ex- 
cept for  the  makers  of  implements, 
they  have  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
heavy  fall  in  farm  produce,  which  is 
responsible  for  so  much  of  our  troubles. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
Question — /   would   like   to   know   the 
status  of  the  General  Accident  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada  from  a  policy  holder'' s 
point  of  view.     R.  0.,  Adelphi,  B.C. 

Answer — The  General  Accident  In- 
surance Company  is  a  strong  company  and 
is  safe  to  insure  with. 

Question— /s  the  Western  Assurance 
Co.  a  safe  company  to  insure  wUhl — Sub- 
scriber, Durham  Bridge. 

Answer — The  Western  Assurance  Co. 
is  a  sound  company  and  safe  to  insure  with. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of  Kirk 
Gold  Mines  as  an  investment  i  Subscriber, 
Brampton,  Ont. 

Answer — Kirk  Gold  Mines  is  one  of 
the  more  attractive  newer  mining  stocks. 
The  company  contemplates  serious  pro- 
duction, and  we  understand  that  its  ores 
are  promising.  This  stock,  as  all  secur- 
ities of  mining  companies,  is  highly  specula- 
tive, and  you  should  not  consider  it  un- 
less you  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  loss. 
If  you  are  thus  fortunately  situated  we 
would  not  advise  against  a  small  piirchase 
as    a    speculation. 


Subscribers  to  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  desiring  advice  in 
regard  to  Canadian  industrial  in- 
vestments, or  life  insurance  prob- 
lems, will  be  answered  freely  (if 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed),  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor  of  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE. 

If  you  are  asking  in  regard  to 
insurance,  please  give  full  details 
of  your  own  financial  and  family 
position,  so  that  definite  and  in- 
dividual suggestions  ca7i  be  given. 
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The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 


r 


that  Home 


■  T  WAS  on  the  sunny 
verandah    of    a    sea- 
side   hotel,    overloo'-- 
ing    a   pattern    of   flower- 
beds and  a  strip  of  blue  sea 
Fisher  and  Harold  March  had  their  final 
explanation,    which    might    be    called    an 
explosion. 

Harold  March,  now  famous  as  one  of 
the  first  political  writers  of  his  time,  had  come  to  the  little 
table  and  sat  down  at  it,  with  a  subdued  excitement  smold- 
ering in  his  somewhat  cloudy  and 
dreamy  blue  eyes.  In  the  newspapers 
which  he  tossed  from  him  on  to  the 
table  there  was  enough  to  explain  some 
if  not  all  of  his  emotion.  PubUc  affairs 
in  every  department  had  reached  a  crisis. 
The  Government,  which  had  stood  so 
long  that  men  were  used  to  it,  as  they 
are  used  to  a  hereditary  despotism, 
had  begun  to  be  accused  of  blunders 
and  even  of  financial  abuses.  Some 
said  that  the  experiment  of  attempting 
to  establish  a  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
England,  on  the  lines  of  an  early  fancy 
of  Home  Fisher's,  had  resulted  in 
nothing  but  dangerous  quarrels  with 
more  industrial  neighbours.  There  had 
been  particular  complaints  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  harmless  foreigners,  chief- 
ly Asiatics,  who  happened  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  new  scientific  works  con- 
structed on  the  coast.  Indeed  the  new 
power  which  had  arisen  in  Siberia, 
backed  by  Japan  and  other  powerful 
allies,  was  inclined  to  take  the  matter 
up  in  the  interests  of  its  exiled  subjects; 
and  there  had  been  wild  talk  about 
ambassadors  and  ultimatums.  But 
something  much  more  serious,  in  its 
personal  interest  for  March  himself, 
seemed  to  fill  his  meeting  with  his 
friend  with  a  mixture  of  embarrass- 
ment and  indignation. 

PERHAPS  it  increased  his  annoyance 
that  there  was  a  certain  unusual 
liveliness  about  the  usually  languid 
figure  of  Fisher.  The  ordinary  image 
of  him  in  March's  mind  was  that  of  a 
pallid  and  bald-browed  gentleman, 
who  seemed  to  be  prematurely  old  as 
well  as  prematurely  bald.  He  was 
remembered  as  a  man  who  expressed 
the  opinions  of  a  pessimist  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  lounger.  Even  now  March 
could  not  be  certain  whether  the  change 
was  merely  a  sort  of  masquerade  of 
sunshine,  or  that  effect  of  clear  colours 
and  clean-cut  outlines  that  is  always 
visible  on  the  parade  of  a  marine  re- 
sort, relieved  against  the  blue  dado 
of  the  sea.  But  Fisher  had  a  flower  in 
his  button-hole,  and  his  friend  could 
have  sworn  he  carried  his  cane  with 
something  almost  hke  the  swagger  of  a 
fighter.  With  such  clouds  gathering 
over  England,  the  pessimist  seemed  to 
be  the  only  man  who  carried  his  own 
sunshine. 

"Look  here,"  said  Harold  March 
abruptly,  "you've  been  no  end  of  a 
friend  to  me,  and  I  never  was  so  proud 
of  a  friendship  before;  but  there's 
something  I  must  got  off  my  chest. 


VIIL — The    Vengeance    of   the   Statue 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

ILLUSTRATED       BY       W.       HATHERELL,      R.I. 

The  more  I  found  out,  the  less  I  understood  how  you  could 
stand  it.  And  I  tell  you  I'm  going  to  stand  it  no  longer." 


The    fir«t    thine   he   iiw   wM    Dr.    Prince,    tlie  d»t«rtl»»,    pe«rln( 
throurh   hi*  •prtUclm  at  noincthiiir  on  the  (round. 


Home  Fisher  gazed   a- 

cross  at  him  gravely  and 

attentively,  but  rather  as 

if  he  were  a  long  way  off. 

"You  know  I  always  liked  you,"  said 

Fisher  quietly,  "but  I  also  respect  you, 

which  is  not  always  the  same  thing. 

"You  may  possibly  guess  that  I  like  a 
good  many  people — I  don't  respect.  Per- 
haps it  is  my  tragedy;  perhaps  it  is  my  fault.  But  you  are 
very  different,  and  I  promise  you  this;  that  I  will  never  try 
to  keep  you  as  somebody  to  be  liked, 
at  the  price  of  your  not  being  respected." 
"I    know    you    are  magnanimous," 
said  March  after  a  silence,  "and  yet  you 
tolerate    and    perpetuate    everything 
that    is    mean."    Then    after    another 
silence  he  added: 

DO  YOU  remember  when  we  first 
met,  when  you  were  fishing  in 
that  brook  in  the  affair  of  the  target? 
And  do  you  remember  you  said  that, 
after  all,  it  might  do  no  harm  if  I 
could  blow  the  whole  tangle  of  this 
society  to  hell  with  dynamite?" 

"Yes,  and  what  of  that?"  asked  Fish- 
er. 

"Only  that  I'm  going  to  blow  it  to 
hell  with  dynamite,"  said  Harold 
March,  "and  I  think  it  right  to  give  you 
fair  warning.  For  a  long  time  I  didn't 
believe  things  were  as  bad  as  you  said 
they  were.  But  I  never  felt  as  if  I  could 
have  bottled  up  what  you  knew,  sup- 
posing you  really  knew  it.  Well,  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  I've  got  a 
conscience;  and  now,  at  last,  I've  also 
got  a  chance.  I've  been  put  in  charge 
of  a  big  independent  paper,  with  a  free 
hand,  and  we're  going  to  open  a  can- 
nonade on  corruption." 

"That  will  be— Attwood,  I  suppose," 
said  Fisher  reflectively,  "timber  mer- 
chant.   Knows    a   lot    about    China." 

"He  knows  a  lot  about  England," 
said  March  doggedly,  "and  now  I  know 
it  too,  we're  not  going  to  hush  it  up 
any  longer.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  a  right  to  know  how  they're 
ruled— or,  rather,  ruined.  The  Chancellor 
is  in  the  pocket  of  the  money-lenders 
and  has  to  do  what  he  is  told;  otherwise 
he's  bankrupt  and  a  bad  sort  of  bank- 
ruptcy, too,  with  nothing  but  cards 
and  actresses  behind  it.  The  Prime 
Minister  wo»  in  the  Petrol  Contract 
business;  and  deep  in  it  too.  The 
Foreign  Minister  is  a  wreck  of  drink 
and  drugs.  When  you  say  that  plainly 
about  a  man  who  may  send  thousands 
of  Englishmen  to  die  for  nothing,  you- 
are  called  personal.  If  a  poor  engine- 
driver  gets  drunk  and  sends  thirty  or 
forty  people  to  death,  nobody  complains 
of  the  exposure  being  personal.  The 
engine-driver  is  not  a  person." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Fisher 
calmly,  "you  are  perfectly  right." 

"If  you  agree  with  as,  why  the  de- 
vil don't  you  act  with  us?"  demanded 
his  friend.  "If  you  think  it's  right 
why  don't  you  do  what's  righl?  It's 
awful  to  think  of  a  man  of  your  ability 
simply  blocking  theroad  to  reform." 
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WK  HAVK  oftpn  talked  alxmi  mat,  n|Jiii-.i  l-.-her 
with  the  same  composure.  "The  Prime  Minister 
is  my  father's  friend.  The  Foreign  Minister  married  my 
sister.  The  Chancellor  of  the  K.xchequor  is  my  first  cousin. 
I  mention  the  Kenealogy  in  .some  (k'lail  just  now  for  ^  part- 
icular rea.son.  The  truth  is  I  have  a  ciirioas  kind  of  cheer- 
fulness at  the  moment.  It  isn't  altoKolher  the  sun  and  the 
sea  air.  I  am  enjoying  an  emotion  that  is  entirely  new  to 
me;  a  happy  sensation  1  never  rememl '  -  *-:'■••"■'  h-.'\  I'o- 
fore." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

•'I  am  feeling  proud  of  my  family,"  said  Home  Fisher. 

Harohi  March  stared  at  him  with  round  blue  eyes,  and 
seemed  too  much  mystified  even  to  ask  a  question.  Fisher 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  his  lazy  fashion,  and  smiled  as  he 
continued. 

"Look  here,  my  dear  fellow.  Let  me  ask  a  question  in 
turn.  You  imply  that  I  have  always  known  these  things 
about  my  unfortunate  kinsmen.  So  I  have.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  Attwood  hasn't  always  known  them?  Do  you 
suppose  he  hasn't  always  known  you  as  an  honest  man  who 
would  say  these  things  when  he  got  a  chance?  Why  does 
Attwood  unmuzzle  you  like  a  dog  at  this  moment,  after  all 
these  years?  I  know  why  he  does;  I  know  a  good  many 
things;  far  too  many  things.  And  therefore,  as  I  have  the 
honour  to  remark,  I  am  proud  of  my  family  at  last." 

"But  why?"  repeated  March  rather  feebly. 

"I  am  proud  of  the  Chancellor  because  he  gambled  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  because  he  drank  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister because  he  took  a  commission  on  a  contract,"  said 
Fisher  firmly.  "I  am  proud  of  them  because  they  did  these 
things,  and  can  be  denounced  for  them,  and  know  they  can 
be  denounced  for  them,  and  are  standing  firm  for  all  that. 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  them  because  they  are  defying  black- 
mail, and  refusing  to  smash  their  country  tosavethemselves. 
I  salute  them  as  if  they  were  going  to  die  on  the  battle- 
field." 

AFTER  a  pause  he  continued,  "And  it  will  be  a  battle- 
field too,  and  not  a  metaphorical  one.  We  have 
yielded  to  foreign  financiers  so  long  that  now  it  is  war  or 
ruin.  Even  the  people,  even  the  country  people,  are  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  they  are  being  ruined.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  the  regrettable  incidents  in  the  newspapers." 

"The  meaning  of  the  outrages  on  Orientals?"  asked 
March. 

"The  meaning  of  the  outrages  on  Orientals,"  replied 
Fisher,  "is  that  the  financiers  have  introduced  Chinese 
Labour  into  this  country  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
reducing  workmen  and  peasants  to  starvation.  Our  un- 
happy politicians  have  made  concession  after  concession; 
and  now  they  are  asking  concessions  which  amount  to  our 
ordering  a  massacre  of  our  own  poor.  If  we  do  not  fight 
now,  we  shall  never  fight  again.  They  will  have  put  Eng- 
land in  an  economic  position  of  starving  in  a  week.  But  we 
are  going  to  fight  now;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  were  an 
ultimatum  in  a  week  and  an  invasion  in  a  fortnight.  All 
the  past  corruption  and  cowardice  is  hampering  us,  of 
course;  the  West  Country  is  pretty  stormy  and  doubtful, 
even  in  a  military  sense;  and  the  Irish  regiments  there, 
that  are  supposed  to  support  us  by  the  new  treaty,  are 
pretty  well  in  mutiny;  for  of  course  this  infernal  coolie 
capitalism  is  being  pushed  in  Ireland  too.  But  it's  to 
stop  now;  and,  if  the  Government  message  of  reassurance 
gets  through  to  them  in  time,  they  may  turn  up  after  all 
by  the  time  the  enemy  lands.  For  my  poor  old  gang 
is  going  to  stand  to  its  guns  at  last.  Of  course  it's  only 
natural  that  when  they  have  been  whitewashed  for  half  a 
century  as  paragons,  their  sins  should  come  back  on  them 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  ^are  behaving  like  men  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Well,  I  tell  you,  March,  I 
know  them  inside  out;  and  I  know  they  are  behaving  like 
heroes.  Every  man  of  them  ought  to  have  a  statue;  and 
on  the  pedestal  words  like  those  of  the  noblest  ruffian  of 
the  Revolution:  'Que  mon  nom  soit  fl6tri;  que  la  France 
soit  libre.' " 

"Good  God,"  cried  March,  "shall  we  never  get  to  the 
bottom    of   your  mines   and   counter-mines?" 

A  FTER  a  silence   Fisher  answered  in  a  lower  voice, 
-^*-  looking  his  friend  in  the  eyes: 

"Did  you  think  there  was  nothing  but  evil  at  the  bottom 
of  them?"  he  asked  gently.  "Did  you  think  I  had  found 
nothing  but  filth  in  the  deep  seas  into  which  fate  has 
thrown  me?  Believe  me,  you  never  know  the  best  about 
men  till  you  know  the  worst  about  them.  It  does  not  dis- 
pose of  their  strange  human  souls  to  know  that  they  were 
exhibited  to  the  world  as  impossible  impeccable  waxworks, 
who  never  looked  after  a  woman  or  knew  the  meaning  of  a 
bribe.  Even  in  a  palace,  life  can  be  lived  well;  and  even  in 
a  Parliament  life  can  be  lived  with  occasional  efforts  to 
live  it  well.  I  tell  you  it  is  as  true  of  these  rich  fools  and 
rascals  as  it  is  true  of  every  poor  foot-pad  and  pick-pocket; 
that  only  God  knows  how  good  they  have  tried  to  be. 
God  alone  knows  what  the  conscience  can  survive;  or 
how  a  man  who  has  lost  his  honour  will  still  try  to  save 
his  soul." 

There  was  another  silence,  and  March  sat  staring  at  the 
table  and  Fisher  at  the  sea.  Then  Fisher  suddenly  sprang 


to  /ii.>  1...  ..iiii  .,iu>;rii  i.|,  hi:,  nut  ..i.d  stick  with  all  his 
new  alertness  and  even  pugnacity. 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  "let  tismake  a  bargain. 
Before  you  oi)en  your  campaign  for  Attwood,  come  down 
and  stay  with  us  for  one  week,  to  hear  what  we're  really 
doing.  I  mean  with  the  Faithful  Few,  formally  known  as 
the  Old  Gang,  occasionally  to  be  described  as  the  Low  Lot. 
There  are  really  only  five  of  us  that  are  quite  fixed,  and 
organising  the  national  defence;  and  we're  living  like  a 
garrison  in  a  sort  of  broken-down  hotel  in  Kent.  Come 
and  see  what  we're  really  doing  and  what  there  is  to  be 
done,  and  do  us  justice.  And  after  that,  with  inalterable 
love  and  affection  for  you,  publi.'h  and  be  damned." 

THUS  it  came  about  that  in  the  last  week  before  war, 
when  events  moved  most  rapidly,  Harold  March 
found  himself  one  of  a  sort  of  small  house  party  of  the 
people  he  was  proposing  to  denounce.  They  were  liv- 
ing simply  enough,  for  people  with  their  tastes,  in  an  old 
brown-brick  inn  faced  with  ivy  and  surrounded  by  rather 
dismal  gardens.  At  the  back  of  the  building  the  garden 
ran  up  very  steeply  to  a  road  along  the  ridge  above;  and  a 
zig-zag  path  scaled  the  slope  in  sharp  angles,  turning  to  and 
fro  amid  ever-greens  so  sombre  that  they  might  rather  be 
called  ever-black.  Here  and  there  up  the  slope  were  stat- 
ues having  all  the  cold  monstrosity  of  such  minor  orna- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  a  whole  row  of 
them  ran  as  on  a  terrace  along  the  last  bank  at  the  bottom, 
opposite  the  back-door.  This  detail  fixed  itself  first  in 
March's  mind,  merely  because  it  figtired  in  the  first  conver- 
sation he  had  with  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers. 

The  Cabinet  Ministers  were  rather  older  than  he  had 
expected  to  find  them.  The  Prime  Minister  no  longer 
looked  like  a  boy,  though  he  still  looked  a  little  like  a  baby. 
But  it  was  one  of  those  old  and  venerable  babies,  and  the 
baby  had  soft  grey  hair.  Everything  about  him  was  soft, 
to  his  speech  and  his  way  of  walking;  but  over  and  above 
that  his  chief  function  seemed  to  be  sleep.  People  left  alone 
with  him  got  so  used  to  his  eyes  being  closed  that  they  were 
almost  startled  when  they  realised  in  the  stillness  that  the 
eyes  were  wide  open,  and  even  watching.  One  thing  at 
least  would  always  make  the  old  gentleman  open  his  eyes. 
The  one  thing  he  really  cared  for  in  this  world  was  his  hob- 
by of  armour  and  weapons,  especially  Eastern  weapons; 
and  he  would  talk  for  hours  about  Damascus  blades  and 
Arab  swordsmanship.  Lord  James  Herries,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  was  a  short,  dark,  sturdy  man,  with  a 
very  sallow  face  and  a  very  sullen  manner,  which  contrast- 
ed with  the  gorgeous  flower  in  his  button-hole  and  his  fes- 
tive trick  of  being  always  slightly  over-dressed.  It  was 
something  of  a  euphemism  to  call  him  a  well-known  man 
about  town.  There  was  perhaps  more  mystery  in  the 
question  of  how  a  man  who  lived  for  pleasure  seemed  to 
get  so  little  pleasure  out  of  it.  Sir  David  Archer,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  was  a  self- 
made  man,  and  the  only  one  of  them  who  looked  like  an 
aristocrat.  He  was  tall  and  thin  and  very  handsome, 
with  a  grizzled  beard;  his  grey  hair  was  very  curly,  and 
even  rose  in  front  in  two  rebellious  ringlets  that  seemed  to 
the  fanciful  to  tremble  like  the  antennae  of  some  giant 
insect,  or  to  stir  sympathetically  with  the  restless  tufted 
eyebrows  over  his  rather  haggard  eyes.  For  the  Foreign 
Secretary  made  no  secret  of  his  somewhat  nervous  condi- 
tion, whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  it. 

"  r^O  YOU  know  that  mood  when  one  could  scream  be- 
•*--'  cause  a  mat  is  crooked?"  he  said  to  March,  as  they 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  back  garden  below  the  line  of 
dingy  statues.  "Women  get  into  it  when  they've  worked 
too  hard;  and  I've  been  working  pretty  hard  lately,  of 
course.  It  drives  me  mad  when  Herries  will  wear  his  hat 
a  little  crooked;  habit  of  looking  like  a  gay  dog.  Some- 
time I  swear  I'll  knock  it  off.  That  statue  of  Britannia 
over  there  isn't  quite  straight;  it  sticks  forward  a  bit  as  if 
the  lady  were  going  to  topple  over.  The  damned  thing  is 
that  it  doesn't  topple  over  and  be  done  with  it.  See,  it's 
clamped  with  an  iron  prop.  Don't  be  surprised  if  I  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  hike  it  down." 

They  paced  the  path  for  a  few  moments  in  silence  and 
then  he  continued.  "It's  odd  those  little  things  seem  spe- 
cially big  when  there  are  bigger  things  to  worry  about. 
We'd  better  go  in  and  do  some  work." 

Home  Fisher  evidently  allowed  for  all  the  neurotic 
possibilities  of  Archer  and  the  dissipated  habits  of  Herries; 
and,  whatever  his  faith  in  their  present  firmness,  did  not 
unduly  tax  their  time  and  attention,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  He  had  got  the  consent  of  the  latter 
to  finally  committing  the  important  documents,  with  the 
orders  to  the  Western  armies,  to  the  care  of  a  less  conspic- 
uous and  more  solid  person;  an  uncle  of  his  named  Home 
Hewett,  a  rather  colourless  country  squire  who  had  been  a 
good  soldier,  and  was  the  military  adviser  of  the  committee. 
He  was  charged  with  expediting  the  Government  pledge, 
along  with  the  concerted  military  plans,  to  the  half- 
mutinous  command  in  the  west;  and  the  still  more  urgent 
task  of  seeing  that  it  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  might  appear  at  any  moment  from  the  east. 
Over  and  above  this  military  official,  the  only  other  person 
present  was  a  police  official,  a  certain  Dr.  Prince;  originally 
a  police  surgeon  and  now  a  distinguished  detective,  sent 


to  be  a  bodyguard  to  the  group.  He  was  a  square-faced 
man  with  big  spectacles  and  a  grimace  that  expressed  the 
intention  of  keeping  his  mouth  shut.  Nobody  else 
shared  their  captivity  except  the  hotel-proprietor,  a  crusty 
Kentish-man  with  a  crab-apple  face,  one  or  two  of  his 
servants  and  another  .servant  privately  attached  to  Lord 
James  Herries.  He  was  a  young  Scotchman  named  Camp- 
bell, who  looked  much  more  distinguished  than  his  bil- 
ious-looking master;  having  chestnut  hair  and  a  long  sat- 
urnine face  with  large  but  fine  features.  He  was  probably 
the  one  really  efficient  person  in  the  house. 

A  FTER  about  four  days  of  the  informal  council,  March 
■^*-  had  come  to  feel  a  sort  of  grotesque  sublimity  about 
these  dubious  figures,  defiant  in  the  twilight  of  danger 
as  if  they  were  hunchbacks  and  cripples  left  alone  to  defend 
a  town.  All  were  working  hard;  and  he  himself  looked 
up  from  writing  a  page  of  memoranda  in  a-private  room  to 
see  Home  Fisher  standing  in  the  doorway  accoutred  as  if 
for  travel.  He  fancied  that  Fisher  looked  a  Uttle  pale; 
and  aftpr  a  moment  that  gentleman  shut  the  door  behind 
him  and  said  quietly, 

"Well,  the  worst  has  happened.    Or  nearly  the  worst." 

"The  enemy  has  landed,"  cried  March  and  sprang  erect 
out  of  his  chair. 

"Oh,  I  knew  the  enemy  would  land,"  said  Fisher  with 
composure.  "Yes,  he's  landed;  but  that's  not  the  worst 
that  could  happen.  The  worst  is  that  there's  a  leak  of 
some  sort,  even  from  this  fortress  of  ours.  It's  been  a  bit 
of  a  shock  to  me,  I  can  tell  you;  though  I  suppose  it's 
illogical.  After  all  I  was  full  of  admiration  at  finding  three 
honest  men  in  politics.  I  ought  not  to  be  full  of  astonish- 
ment  if   1   find   only   two." 

He  ruminated  a  moment  and  then  said,  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  March  could  hardly  tell  if  he  were  changing  the 
subject    or   no: 

"It's  hard  at  first  to  believe  that  a  fellow  like  Herries, 
who  has  pickled  himself  in  vice  like  vinegar,  can  have  any 
scruple  left.  But  about  that  I've  noticed  a  curious  thing. 
Patriotism  is  not  the  first  virtue.  Patriotism  rots  into 
Prussianism  when  you  pretend  it  is  the  first  virtue.  But 
Patriotism  is  sometimes  the  last  virtue.  A  man  will  swind- 
le or  seduce  who  will  not  sell  his  country.  But  who  knows?" 

"But  what  is  to  be  done?"  cried  March   indignantly. 

"My  uncle  has  the  papers  safe  enough,"  replied  Fisher, 
"and  is  sending  them  west  tonight;  but  somebody  is  try- 
ing to  get  at  them  from  outside,  I  fear  with  the  assistance 
of  somebody  inside.  All  I  can  do  at  present  is  to  try  and 
head  off  the  man  outside;  and  I  must  get  away  now  and  do 
it.  I  shall  be  back  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  While 
I'm  away  I  want  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  these  people,  and 
find  out  what  you  can.  Au  revoir."  He  vanished  down 
the  stairs;  and  from  the  window  March  could  see  him 
mount  a  motor-cycle  and  trail  away  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring town. 

On  the  following  morning  March  was  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow-seat of  the  old  inn-parlour,  which  was  oak-panelled 
and  ordinarily  rather  dark;  but  on  that  occasion  it  was  full 
of  the  white  light  of  a  curiously  clear  morning;  the  moon 
had  shone  brilliantly  for  the  last  two  or  three  nights.  He 
was  himself  somewhat  in  shadow  in  the  corner  of  the  wind- 
ow-seat; and  Lord  James  Herries,  coming  in  hastily  from 
the  garden  behind,  did  not  see  him.  Lord  James  clutched 
the  back  of  a  chair,  as  if  to  steady  himself,  and  sitting  down 
abmptly  at  the  table  littered  with  the  last  meal,  poured 
himself  out  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  drank  it.  He  sat 
with  his  back  to  March;  but  his  yellow  face  appeared  in  a 
round  mirror  beyond  and  the  tinge  of  it  was  like  that  of 
some  horrible  malady.  As  March  moved,  he  started  vio- 
lently and  faced  round. 

"My  God,"  he  cried,  "have  you  seen  what's  outside?" 

"Outside,"  repeated  the  other,  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  garden. 

"Oh,  go  and  look  for  yourself,"  cried  Herries  in  a  sort 
of  fury.  "Hewett's  murdered  and  his  papers  stolen,  that's 
all." 

He  turned  his  back  again  and  sat  down  with  a  thud; 
his  square  shoulders  were  shaking.  Harold  March  darted 
out  of  the  doorway  into  the  back  garden  with  its  steep  slope 
of  statues. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  Dr.  Prince  the  detective  peer- 
ing through  his  spectacles  at  something  on  the  ground;  the 
second  was  the  thing  he  was  peering  at.  Even  after  the 
sensational  news  he  had  heard  inside,  the  sight  was  some- 
thing of  a  sensation. 

The  monstrous  stone  image  of  Britannia  was  lying  prone 
and  face  downwards  on  the  garden  path;  and  there  stuck 
out  at  random  from  underneath  it,  like  the  legs  of  a  smash- 
ed fly,  an  arm  clad  in  a  white  shirt  sleeve  and  a  leg  clad  in 
a  khaki  trouser,  and  hair  of  the  unmistakeable  sandy  grey 
that  belonged  to  Home  Fisher's  unfortunate  uncle.  There 
were  pools  of  blood  and  the  limbs  were  quite  stiff  in  death. 

"Couldn't  this  have  been  an  accident?"  said  March, 
finding  words  at  last. 

"Look  for  yourself,  I  say,"  repeated  the  harsh  voice 
of  Herries,  who  had  followed  him  with  restless  movements 
out  of  the  door.  "The  papers  are  gone,  I  tell  you.  The 
fellow  tore  the  coat  off  the  corpse  and  cut  the  papers  out 
of  the  inner  pocket.  There's  the  coat  over  there  on  the 
bank,  with  the  great  slash  in  it." 
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"But  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  detective  Prince  quietly. 
"In  that  case  there  seems  to  be  something  of  a  mystery.  A 
murderer  might  somehow  have  managed  to  throw  the 
statue  down  on  him,  as  he  seems  to  have  done.  But  I 
bet  he  couldn't  easily  have  lifted  it  up  again.  I've  tried; 
and  I'm  sure  it  would  want  three  men  at  least.  Yet  we 
must  suppose,  on  that  theory,  that  the  murderer  first 
knocked  hm  down  as  he  walked  past,  using  the  statue  as  a 
stone  club,  then  lifted  it  up  again,  took  him  out  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  coat,  then  put  him  back  again  in  the 
posture  of  death  and  neatly  replaced  the  statue.  I  tell  you 
it's  physically  impossible.  And  how  else  could  he  have 
unclothed  a  man  covered  with  that  stone  monument?  It's 
worse  than  the  conjurer's  trick,  when  a 
man  shuffles  a  coat  off  with  his  wrists 
tied." 

"Could  he  have  thrown  down  the 
statue  after  he'd  stripped  the  corpse?" 
asked  March. 

"And  why?"  asked  Prince  sharply. 
"If  he'd  killed  his  man  and  got  his 
papers,  he'd  be  away  like  the  wind.  He 
wouldn't  potter  about  in  a  garden 
excavating  the  pedestals  of  statues. 
Besides — Hullo,  who's  that  up  there?" 
High  on  the  ridge  above  them,  drawn 
in  dark  thin  lines  against  the  sky,  was  a 
figure  looking  so  long  and  lean  as  to  be 
almost  spidery.  The  dark  silhouette 
of  the  head  showed  two  small  tufts 
like  horns;  and  they  could  almost  have 
sworn  that  the  horns  moved. 

"Archer!"  shouted  Herries  with 
passion  and  called  to  him  with  curses 
to  come  down.  The  figure  drew  back 
at  the  first  cry,  with  an  agitated  move- 
ment so  abrupt  as  almost  to  be  called 
an  antic.  The  next  moment  the  man 
seemed  to  reconsider  and  collect  him- 
self; and  began  to  come  down  the  zig- 
zag garden  path;  but  with  obvious  re- 
luctance; his  feet  falling  in  slower  and 
slower  rhythm.  Through  March's 
mind  were  throbbing  the  phrases  that 
this  man  himself  had  used;  about  going 
mad  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
wrecking  the  stone  figure.  Just  so,  he 
could  fancy,  the  maniac  who  had  done 
such  a  thing  might  climb  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  in  that  feverish  dancingfashion, 
and  look  down  on  the  wreck  he  had 
made.  But  the  wreck  he  had  made 
here  was  not  only  a  wreck  of  stone. 

WHEN  the  man  emerged  at  last 
on  to  the  garden  path,  with  the 
full  light  on  his  face  and  figure,  he  was 
walking  slowly  indeed  but  easily,  and 
with  no  appearance  of  fear. 

"This  is  a  terrible  thing,"  he  said. 
"I  saw  it  from  above;  I  was  taking  a 
stroll  along  the  ridge." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  the 
murder?"  demanded  March,  "or  the 
accident?  I  mean  did  you  see  the 
statue  fall?" 

"No,"  said  Archer,  "I  mean  I  saw  the 
statue  fallen." 

Prince  seemed  to  be  paying  but  little 
attention;  his  eye  was  riveted  on  an 
object  lying  on  the  path  a  yard  or  two 
from  the  corpse.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
rusty  iron  bar  bent  crooked  at  one  end. 
"One  thing  I  don't  understand,"  he 
said,  "is  all  this  blood.  The  poor 
fellow's  skull  isn't  smashed;  most 
likely  his  neck  is  broken;  but  blood  seems  to  have  spouted 
as  if  all  his  arteries  were  severed.  I  was  wondering  if  some 
other  instrument — that  iron  thing  for  instance;  but  I 
don't  see  that  even  that  is  sharp  enough.  I  suppose  no- 
body knows  what  it  is." 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Archer  in  his  deep  but  some- 
what shaky  voice.  "I've  seen  it  in  my  nightmares.  It 
was  the  iron  clamp  or  prop  on  the  pedestal,  stuck  on  to 
keep  the  wretched  image  upright  when  it  began  to  wobble, 
I  suppose.  Anyhow,  it  was  always  stuck  in  the  stonework 
there;  and  I  suppose  it  came  out  when  the  thing  collapsed." 
Dr.  Prince  nodded,  but  he  continued  to  look,  down  at 
the  pools  of  blood  and  the  bar  of  iron. 

"I'm   certain   there's   something  more   underneath    all 
this,"  he  said  at  last.     "Perhaps  something  more  under- 
neath the  statue.     I  have  a  huge  sort  of  hunch  that  there 
,  is.     We  are  four  men  now,  and  between  us  we  can  lift  that 
great  tomb-stone  there." 

They  all  bent  their  strength  to  the  business;  there  was 
a  silence  save  for  heavy  breathing;  and  then  after  an 
instnnt  of  the  tottering  and  staggering  of  eight  legs,  the 
great  carven  column  of  rock  wa-s  rolled  away,  and  the 
body  lying  in  its  shirt  and  trousers  was  fully  revealed. 
The  spectacles  of  Dr.  Prince  seemed  almost  to  enlarge 
with  a  restrained  radiance  like  great  eyes;  for  other  things 


were  revealed  also.  One  was  that  the  unfortunate  Hewett 
had  a  deep  gash  across  the  jugular;  which  the  triumphant 
doctor  instantly  identified  as  having  been  made  with  a 
sharp  steel  edge  like  a  razor.  The  other  was  that  immedi- 
ately under  the  bank  lay  littered  three  shining  scraps  of 
steel,  each  nearly  a  foot  long,  one  pointed  and  another 
fitted  into  a  gorgeously  jewelled  hilt  or  handle.  It  was 
evidently  a  sort  of  long  Oriental  knife,  long  enough  to  be 
called  a  sword,  but  with  a  curious  wavy  edge;  and  there 
was  a  touch  or  two  of  blopd  on  the  point. 

"I  should  have  expected  more  blood,  and  hardly  on  the 
point,"  observed  Dr.  Prince  thoughtfully,  "but  this  is 
certainly  the  instrument.     The  slash  was  certainly  made 


"for  here  he  comes,  along  with  your  friend  Fisher.    They 
look  as  if  they'd  been  for  a  little  walking  tour." 

THE  TWO  figures  approaching  up  the  path  were  in- 
deed those  of  Fisher,  splashed  with  the  mire  of  travel 
and  carrying  a  scratch  like  that  of  a  bramble  across  one 
side  of  his  bald  forehead,  and  of  the  great  and  grey-haired 
statesman  who  looked  like  a  baby  and  was  interested  in 
eastern  swords  and  swordsmanship.  But  beyond  this 
bodily  recognition,  March  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail  of  their  presence  or  demeanour;  which  seemed  to  give 
a  final  touch  of  nonsense  to  the  whole  nightmare.  The 
more  closely  he  watched  them,  as  they  stood  listening  to 
the  revelations  of  the  detective,  the 
more  puzzled  he  was  by  their  attitude- 
Fisher  seemed  grieved  at  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  but  hardly  shocked  at  it;  the 
older  man  seemed  almost  openly  think- 
ing about  something  else,  and  neither 
had  anything  to  suggest  about  a 
further  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  spy  and 
murderer,  in  spite  of  the  prodigious 
importance  of  the  documents  he  had 
stolen.  When  the  detective  had  gone 
off  to  busy  himself  with  that  depart- 
ment of  the  business,  to  telephone  and 
write  his  report,  when  Herries  had  gone 
back,  probably  to  the  brandy  bottle, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  had  blandly 
sauntered  away  towards  a  comfortable 
armchair  in  another  part  of  the  garden. 
Home  Fisher  spoke  directly  to  Harold 
March. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "I  want 
you  to  come  with  me  at  once;  there  is 
no  one  else  I  can  trust  so  much  as  that. 
The  journey  will  take  us  most  of  the 
day,  and  the  chief  business  cannot  be 
done  till  nightfall.  So  we  can  talk 
things  over  thoroughly  on  the  way. 
But  I  want  you  to  be  with  me;  for  I 
rather  think  it  is  my  hour." 
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Be  fell  arainat  the  lUtue  like  Caesar  against  Pompey'«.  hanrinc 
on   to  the  iron   rail;    his  sword   was  already  broken. 


with  a  weapon  shaped  like  this;  and  probably  the  slashing 
of  the  pocket  as  well.  I  suppose  the  brute  threw  in  the 
statue,  by  way  of  giving  him  a  public  funeral." 

March  did  not  answer;  he  was  mesmerised  by  the  strange 
stones  that  glittpred  on  the  strange  sword-hilt;  and  their 
possible  significance  was  broadening  upon  him  like  a 
dreadful  dawn.  It  was  a  curious  Asiatic  weapon.  He 
knew  what  name  was  connected  in  his  memory  with 
curious  Asiatic  weapons.  Lord  James  spoke  his 
secret  for  him,  and  yet  it  startled  him  like  an  irrelevance. 

WHERE  is  the  Prime  Minister?"  Herries  had 
cried  suddenly,  and  somehow  like  the  bark  of  a  dog 
at  .'iome  discovery. 

Dr.  Prince  turned  on  him  his  goggles  and  his  grim  face; 
and  it  was  grimmer  than  ever. 

"I  cannot  find  him  anywhere,"  he  said,  "I  looked  for 
him  at  once,  as  soon  as  I  found  the  papers  were  gone. 
That  .servant  of  yours—  Campbell-  made  a  most  effici- 
ent search;  but  there  are  no  traces." 

There  was  a  long  silence;  at  the  end  of  which  Herries 
uttered  another  cry,  but  upon  an  entirely  new  note. 

"Well,  you  needn't  look  for  him  any  longer,"  he  said, 


ARCH  and  Fisher  both  had 
motor-bicycles;  and  the  first  half 
of  their  day's  journey  consisted  in 
coasting  eastward  amid  the  unconver- 
sational  noise  of  those  uncomfortable 
engines.  But  when  they  came  out 
beyond  Canterbury  into  the  flats  of 
eastern  Kent,  Fisher  stopped  at  a 
pleasant  little  public  house  beside  a 
sleepy  stream  and  they  sat  down  to 
eat  and  to  drink  and  to  speak  almost 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  brilliant 
afternoon,  birds  were  singing  in  the 
wood  behind  and  the  sun  shone  full  on 
their  ale-bench  and  table:  but  the  face 
of  Fisher  in  the  strong  sunlight  had  a 
gravity  never  seen  on  it  before. 

"First,"  he  said,  "there  is  something 
you  ought  to  know.  You  and  I  have 
seen  some  mysterious  things  and  got 
to  the  bottom  of  them  before  now;  and 
it's  only  right  that  you  should  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  one.  But  in  dealing 
with  the  death  of  my  uncle,  I  must 
begin  at  the  other  end  from  where  our 
old  detective  yarns  began.  I  will  give 
you  the  steps  of  deduction  presently, 
if  you  want  to  listen  to  them;  but  I 
did  not  reach  the  truth  of  this  by  steps 
of  deduction.  I  will  first  of  all  tell 
you  the  truth  itself;  because  I  knew 
the  truth  from  the  first.  The  other 
cases  I  approached  from  the  outside;  but  in  this  case  I  was 
inside.  I  myself  was  the  very  core  and  centre  of  every- 
thing." 

SOMETHING  in  the  speaker's  pendant  eyelids  and 
grave  grey  eyes  suddenly  shook  March  to  his  founda- 
tions; and  he  cried  distractedly,  "I  don't  understand," 
as  men  do  when  they  fear  that  they  do  understand.  There 
was  no  sound  for  a  space  but  the  happy  chatter  of  the 
birds;  and  then  Home  Fisher  said  calmly, 

"It  was  I  who  killed  my  uncle.    If  you  particulariy 
want  more,  it  was  I  who  stole  the  state  papers  from  him." 

"Fisher!"  cried  his  friend  in  a  strangled  voice. 

"Let  me  tell   you   the  whole  thing  before  we  psrt.' 
continued  the  other,  "and  let  me  put  it,  for  the 
clearness,  as  we  used  to  put  our  old  problems.     N<v 
are  two  things  that  are  puzzling  people  about  that  r 
aren't  there?  The  first  is  how  the  murderer  man:i. 
slip  off  the  dead  man's  coat,  when  he  wa.s  already  ln'-n.KCl 
to  the  ground  with  that  stone  incubus.     The  other,  which 
is  much  smaller  and  less  puzzling,  is  the  fact  of  tli. 
that  cut  his  throat  beinu  slightly  .stained  at  th. 
instead  of  a  good  deal  more  stained  at  the  edge.     W  '-ll,  l 
can  dispose  of  the  first  question  easily.    Home  Hewett 
Cnnlinued  on  pag«  68 
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OUR  RECEDING  WEST 


RTHUR    STRINGER 

R  A  '1'  K  D      BY      II.      W    i :  S  T  O  i\      T  A  Y  L  O  R 


Arthur  Strinzer  and  the  Editor  of  MAC- 
LEAN'S MAGAZINE  meet  another  Editor. 
This  colored  porter  ia  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  PittHburgh  and  the  Editor  of  two 
weeklies  published  in  the  United  States  for 
the  colored  race.  He  is  listening  to  some  of 
the  novelist's  ^iews  on  the  race  question.  The 
porter  decided  to  get  acquainted  with  Canada 
ftt  first-hand  and  study  the  problems  of  his 
race    here. 


HORACE  GREELEY,  after  all,  wasn't  so  far 
wrong.  It's  a  great  thing  to  go  west.  But  it's  an 
even  greater  adventure  to  swing  about  the  Big 
Circle,  as  I  have  just  done,  clear  from  our  Atlantic  gate- 
way of  Montreal  on  the  East  to  our  Pacific  porte-cochere 
of  Vancouver  on  the  sunset  route  and  then,  going  north 
to  Prince  Rupert  and  touching  the  lower  tip  of  Alaska, 
to  turn  home  again  along  the  valley  of  the  Peace  and  on 
through  the  brand  new  wheat-belt  and  the  new  North- 
West,  and  in  doing  so  grow  into  a  renewed  knowledge 
of  the  greatness  and  the  wealth  of  this  Dominion  of  ours. 
Yet  when  you  do  a  thing  for  the  second  or  the  third 
time  you  do  it  under  certain  disadvantages.  You  miss 
the  primal  glow.  The  thrill  of  surprise  is  gone.  You  are 
no  longer  a  discoverer,  standing  in  the  shoes  of  stout 
Cortez,  on  his  peak  in  Darien.  And  among  other  things, 
you  run  the  risk  of  being  preoccupied  with  subsidiary 
features  rather  than  with  main  facts.  You  face  the 
danger  of  failing  to  react  to  primary  aspects.  You  pay 
the  price  of  sophistication,  with  its  cramping  tendency  to 
be  over-interested  in  the  secondary  and  accidental  issues. 
Because  of  this  fact,  I  suppose,  it  now  seems  easier  to 
write,  not  about  the  vastness  of  our  western  prairie  or 
about  the  growth  of  the  cities  so  miraculously  strung 
along  its  three-stranded  necklace  of  shining  steel,  or 
about  the  grandeur  of  the  Selkirks  or  about  the  beauty 
of  the  Olympics  seen  through  a  sea-haze  from  the  garden 
slopes  of  Victoria,  but  about  those  derivative  things 
which  pertain  more  to  the  drama  of  life  than  to  the 
panorama  of  the  continent  itself.  For,  as  I  grow  older,  I 
find  that  it's  humanity  hits  me  hardest.  I'm  more  in- 
terested in  men  than  in  mountain  views.  I'm  more 
intrigued,  for  some  reason  or  other,  by  the  casual  accidents 
of  the  comedie  humaine  than  by  the  dimensions  of  our  new 
wheat  elevators.  And  I  find  that  much  greater  men 
have  occasionally  been  subject  to  the  same  affliction. 
When  Kipling  recrossed  our  West  not  so  very  long  ago 
he  talked  a  great  deal  about  manure,  which  he  describ- 
ed as  the  mother  of  all  good  things.  He  reverted  to  this 
fimetarious  theme,  in  fact,  much  oftener  than  he  reverted 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And  he  was  much  more  im- 
pressed, apparently,  by  stumbling  across  a  group  of 
Hindoo  navvies  in  British  Columbia  than  he  was  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Fraser  Valley.  It  was,  indeed,  the  mosses 
of  that  valley  which  most  attracted  him,  when  he  should 
have  been  reporting  the  magnitude  of  the  salmon  fishery — 
with  a  pack  of  over  ninety  million  dollars,  I'm  told,  in 
the  last  eleven  years — and  graphically  enlarging  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  coastal  lumbering  trade. 

That   Newton   Pippin 

CO.  loath  as  I  am  to  acknowledge  it,  one  of  the  things 
^  that  stand  out  clearest  in  my  mind  is  oldJimBlanner, 
who  is  now  growing  fruit,  and  incidentally  growing  rich,  in 
the  Okanagan  Valley.      Someone  had  very  foolishly  told 


Jim  that  I  was  writing  up  the  West,  when, 

in     reality,    I'd     stopped    "writing    up" 

things  twenty  long  years  ago.     And  Jim, 

after  the  manner  of  the   children   of   the 

widening    groundswell,    launched    into    a 

vehement  eulogy  of  British  Columbia  fruit. 

The    Okanagan    Valley,    asseverated    Jim, 

was  the  greatest   fruit   country  under   the 

sun.     It    grew    strawberries  you  had  to  cut 

with  a  cheese-knife.     A  whole  habitant 

family  could  live  off  one  plant  of  its 

logan-berries.      And  as  for  its  apples, 

they  were  the  best  apples  in  the  world. 

Take  a  Newton  Pippin,  for  example. 

There   was"  nothing   on    God's   green 

footstool  that  could  stand  beside  a 

Newton  Pippin.    It  was  the  king  of 

'em  all,  bar  none.    And  before  long 

B.  C.  would  be  feeding  theworldon'em. 

"Jim,"  I  finally  asked,  suspecting  a 

vague  echo,  of  Ontario  out  of  these 

oratorical  intonations  of  his,    "where 

d'you  come  from?" 

"I'm  from  western  Ontario,"  ack- 
nowledged Jim.  "Born  and  brought 
up  on  the  Jenner  Side-Line  in  little 
old  Kent  County!" 

"Then,  in  the  matter  of  apples," 
I  began.    But  Jim  cut  me  short. 

"This  here  B.  C.  fruit,"  he  deter- 
minedly pursued,  shaking  one  of  his 
pippins  under  my  nose — but  it  was  my 
turn  to  cut  in. 
"Jim,  "  I  said,  fixing  my  eye  on  his,  "did  you  ever  sit 
down  and  eat  a  Raleigh  Township  Northern  Spy?" 

Jim  stopped  short.  Then  his  face  worked.  Then  he 
led  me  solemnly  off  to  one  side. 

"Partner,"  he  said,  ''I've  et  those  old  Northern 
Spies  afore  you  was  born." 

"And,  man  to  man,  you  still  say  you  prefer  a  Newton 
Pippin?" 

Jim  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  glanced  care- 
fully about  before  he  spoke  again.  Then  he  took  hold  of 
my  coat-lapel. 

"Between  you  and  me  and  the  packin'  shed  over  there," 
he  finally  confessed,  "I'd  give  this  hull  fruit-ranch  to  git 
my  teeth  into  a  Kent  County  Spy  agin.  For  a  Spy's  a 
Spy,  son,  and  when  you've  said  that  you've  said  it  all. 
But  in  business  hours,  remember,  I'm  agoin'  to  boom  the 
Newton  Pippin,  and  I'm  agoin'  to  boom  it  strong!"    , 

The  Lost  Frontiers 

BUT  IF,  from  this,  I  tend  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  west  is  still  a  scattered  frontier  made  up  of  boom- 
sters  and  boosters,  I  err  in  so  doing.  The  thing  that 
rather  took  my  breath  away,  in  fact,  was  the  discovery 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  West.  The  old  raw  edge, 
as  we  were  wont  to  think  of  it,  is  no  longer  there.  The 
frontier,  as  a  frontier,  has  gone,  and  gone  forever.  Gone 
forever,  too,  seemed  the  discomforts  and  isolation  and 
inadequacies  of  the  cow-town  and  the  steel-end  camp  and 


the  sod-hut  of  the  land-squatter. 
What  I  found  was  a  busily  pre- 
occupied country,  imperial  in 
extent,  with  its  asphalted  towns 
linked  up  and  an  air  of  finish  and 
friendliness  about  its  cities  and  a  touch  of  sophistication 
about  their  town-cars  and  country-clubs  and  skyscrapers 
and  bouievarded  residential  suburbs.  Already,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  they  have  taken  on  finish,  acquired  the 
mellowing  tone  of  time,  stepped  into  the  solemnity  of  the 
firmly  established.  Look,  for  example,  at  Vancouver, 
born  several  years  after  I,  who  am  still  in  my  forties, 
came  into  this  world.  Consider  this  far-flung  out-post  of 
our  Dominion,  the  jumping-off  place  at  the  end  of  the 
abruptly  ending  steel,  this  city  on  her  crowded  hills, 
shower-washed  and  Devon-green  in  their  equable  soft  air 
so  like  the  breath  of  Sussex,  with  her  lordly  skirts  resting 
in  a  lordlier  harbor — forty  square  miles,  mark  you,  of 
protected  anchorage  and  eighty-four  miles  of  tide-water 
frontage  with  the  Stanley  Park  segment  of  it  making  as 
lovely  a  Marina  as  you'd  find  anywhere  on  the  storied 
Mediterranean — a  city  affluent  and  important  and  com- 
petitive and  cosmopohtan,  set  four-square  in  the  full 
tide  way  of  the  Pacific  world,  the  teeming  gateway  to  the 
East,  the  nearest  sidedoor  to  the  Panama  Canal,  with 
white  coal  and  black  coal  close  behind  her,  with  fish  and 
fruit  and  lumber  and  grain  and  mine-stuff  to  send  out  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  But  she  is  acquiring,  I  find, 
something  more  than  all  this.  She  is  acquiring  a  voice  of 
her  own.  She  begins  to  find  herself  the  center  of  a  Coast 
colony  of  authors  and  artists  who  sniff  the  dawning 
breath  of  bigness  in  their  make-up,  a  colony  which 
carries  every  promise  of  equalling  and  perhaps  eclipsing 
that  kindred  colony  which  some  twenty  years  ago  brought 
fame  to  California.  Futile  and  foolish  it  is  indeed  for  the 
effete  Easterner  to  talk  hereafter  of  the  "raw  West."  I 
realized  that  on  dining  in  Winnipeg,  where  my  hostess, 
after  the  uniformed  footman  had  served  coffee  in  the 
library,  produced  a  brocaded  silken  bag  of  tobacco  and 
then  a  tiny  jewelled  pipe,  which  she  proceeded  to  fill  and 
light  and  puff  at,  as  her  red-skinned  sisters  of  the  prairie 
must  once  have  puffed  on  their  teepee  dhudeens.  It  was 
quite  new  to  me.  But  they  were  doing  it,  I  remembered, 
along  Park  Lane.  There,  I  believe,  it  stood  la  dernier 
cri  of  the  ultra-fashionable.  And  westward  the  course 
of  empire  and  of  woman's  up-to-dateness  seems  to  take 
its  way. 

Entering  Wedge  of  Competitions 

ANOTHER  thing  that  stands  out  in  my  mind,  oddly 
enough,  occurred  as  we  were  crawling  up  the  backbone 
of  the  world,  on  the  observation  car  of  a  C.  P.  R.  train. 
Two  oil-burning  engines  were  making  the  valley  echo 
with  their  staccato  grunts  as  they  climbed,  and  the 
eternal  snows  were  all  about  us.  We  were  above  the 
clouds  at  times,  brushing  elbows  with  the  pale  green  of 
glacier-ice  and  tunneling  under  snow-slides  as  hard  as 
Carrara  marble.  We  were  corkscrewing  half  way  up  to 
Heaven,  with  flimsy  little  ribbons  of  river  tinkling  a  mile 
below  our  thumping  and  whining  car-wheels,  and  if  you 
looked  about  you  could  imagine  yourself  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  But  that  isn't  what  I 
especially  remember.  What  has  so  i>articularly  and  so 
perversely  remained  in  my  mind  is  the  English  tourist  in 
tweeds — we  don't  get  so  many  of  them  as  we  used  to — 
who  studied  the  landscape  through  binoculars  and  even- 
tually noticed,   not  far  from   Field,   a  lonely  stretch  of 


'*JS**i" 


Arthur  Stringer  is  one  of  those  anthora  who  looks  as  if  he  had 
lots  of  money — he  looks  the  plutocratic  literary  part.     Here  one 
of    the    ranchers    in    the    Okanagan,    British    Colunvbia,    ia    en- 
deavorinc  to   sell   him   a  fruit   ranch. 
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timber  scaffolding,  high  above  the  track,  where  some 
adventurous  miner  had  obviously  started  after  copper 
and  had  long  since  given  up. 

"Pardon  me,"  ventured  the  nice  old  gentleman  in 
tweeds,  "but  could  you  possibly  tell  me  the  nature  of 
that  extraordinary  framework  up  there?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  mendacious  Ameri- 
can who  was  conducting  his  family 
home  from  Banff.  "That's  some  of 
the  scaffold-work  this  old  C.P.R. 
forgot  to  take  down  after  they  got 
through    building    these    Rockies!" 

But  make  the  most  of  it,  Gentle 
Reader,  while  you  can,  for  it  won't 
be  long  before  the  incident  loses  both 
its  punch  and  its  point.  I  assert  this 
because  my  swing  about  the  circle 
persuades  me  the  C.P.R.,  for  all  its 
service  and  all  its  strength,  at  last  has 
a  rival  in  the  field.  It  is  no  longer  the 
careless  conquistador  of  the  Canadian 
West.  It  is  watching  with  a  vigilant 
eye,  its  step,  and  with  an  equally  vig- 
ilant eye  is  watching  the  step  of  its 
neighbor  to  the  north,  the  once  amor- 
phous Canadian  National,  which  man 
so  ingloriously  messed  up  in  the  mak- 
ing but  which  God  so  generously  re- 
deemed by  fringing  with  the  finest 
wheat-lands  in  the  world.  And  rea- 
son is  once  more  coming  back  to  the 
delirious  giant.  The  road  of  the  people 
is  being  rehabilitated.  A  system  is 
being  evolved  out  of  a  snarl  of  mistakes 
and  a  tangle  of  incompatibilities. 
Even  the  old  viewpoint,  I  find,  is 
changing.  For  anyone  who  knows  the 
west  will  not  have  great  difficulty  in 
recalling  the  time  when  the  two  sys- 
tems now  incorporated  into  The  Cana- 
dian National  stood  as  much  the  tar- 
get for  proletariat  jocularity  as  the 
head  of  the  circus  coon  is  a  target  for 
the  cigar-seeker's  baseballs.  They 
made  grist  for  the  joke-monger,  just 
as  the  old  Erie  once  did  in  the  East, 
and  the  red-whiskered  Irishman  once 
did  on  the  stage,  and  Farmer  Corn- 
tassel  once  did  in  the  josh-column  of 
the  urban  press.  But  history  has  the 
habit  of  slitting  the  vertebra  out  of  our 
humor.  The  United  Farmers  seem  to 
have  become  the  Intelligentsia  of  our 
era,  and  the  shoe-string  of  the  capital- 
ist is  solidifying  into  the  trade  route  of 
a  nation.  They  are  forgetting  to 
laugh  at  the  old  Canadian  Northern. 
The  period  of  casual  contempt  is  pass- 
ing away.  And  the  source  of  that 
change  impresses  me,  not  so  much  as 
the  dignifying  influences  of  an  incom- 
parably solemn  economic  experiment, 
but  more  as  the  hearteningly  definite 
discovery  that  Canadian  brains  and 
Canadian  energy  can  save  Canada 
from  what  gave  every  promise  of  prov- 
ing a  premature  sclerosis  of  the  traffic 
arteries.  One  of  the  older  stalwarts 
of  the  Conquistadors  even  complained 
to  me,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  that  these  unmentionable 
Government  Road  rooters  were  coming  right  into  his  own 
territory  and  trying  to  take  business  away  from  him,  bus- 
iness that  had  been  his  for  the  last  twenty-five  years! 
There  was,  he  claimed,  no  excuse  for  it.  But  as  my  old 
'  hool-friend  Beatty  once  remarked,  Competition,  after 
all,  is  the  soul  of  Success. 

A  Pullman  Anomaly 

\/f Y  RECENT  and  undignified  use  of  the  word  "coon" 
^^'^  reminds  me  of  yet  another  human  anomaly  which  I 
encountered  early  on  my  journey.    And  that  was  a  C.P.R. 
sleeping-car  porter  with  a  copy  of  Ross's  "Social  Psycho- 
logy" sticking  out  of  his  hip  pocket.     Yet  that  quiet- 
nannered  porter,  it  so  turned  out,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
'  niversity  of  Pittsburgh,  the  ex-editor  of  an  uplift  weekly, 
lid  an  eloquent  expounder  of  the  rights  of  his  dusky  bre- 
■iren.     My  attention  was  first    directed    towards  him 
hen  I  found  him  expostulating  with  the  editor  of  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  over  the  latter's  use  of  the  word  "nigger" 
in  a  title  for  one  of  Archie  McKishnie's  stories.     "Nigger," 
it   appeared,   was  invariably  a  fighting    word    with    the 
gentleman  of  color.    He  was  not  averse  to  "negro,"  and  he 
did  not  seriously  object  to  "darkey,"  but  the  use  of  "nig- 
ger" marked  the  moment  for— well,  for  the  ubiquitous 
razor  to  appear,  only  our  ex-editor  expressed  it  in  a  much 
more  Johnsonian  manner  than  that. 
This  porter,  I  might  add,  later  discoursed  to  us  on  the 
ijustices  meted  out  to  the  negroinmodem  creative  efforts, 
is  causerie  extending  all  the  way  from  Conrad's  "Children 


of  the  Sea"  to  Eugene  O'Neill's  "Emperor  Jones." 
And  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  record  that  before  the 
berths  were  let  down  on  the  first  day  westward  the  astute 
editor  of  MacLean's  had  duly  contracted  for  a  magazine 
article  on,  I  believe,  the  Romance  of  PuUmaning,  from 
this  modest-looking  scholar  who  read  Brieux  after  doing 


>v  hri.  1  ;-.■  i  1!.  nii.ii!  uiwi.r.  \  ... '.it.on  party  was  touring  tt-.. 
West,  forminjj:  several  branches  of  the  organization  laat  Spring, 
they  met  various  interefltin?  people.  One  of  them  is  this  English- 
man, who  looked  at  some  of  the  abandoned  mine  frameworks 
left  on  the  mountain-side.  "What  are  those  bally  thingrs  up 
theah?**  enquired  this  tourist.  "Why,  that's  the  scaffolding  left 
by  the  C.P.R.  after  it  finished  building  the  Rockies!"  was  the 
spoof  ins    reply. 


up  his  beds  and  could  talk  to  us  about  Schopenhauer  while 
engaged  in  polishing  shoes. 

Bears    vs.   Bank  Clearings 

BUT  something  disturbs  me,  and  disturbs  me  seriously, 
as  I  ramble  on  in  this  fashion.  For  I  find  myself 
unable  to  recall  the  exact  population  of  Saskatoon  and 
the  bank  clearings  of  the  city  of  Calgary  for  the  week  pre- 
ceding my  visit.  Nor  can  I  pride  myself  on  the  meticul- 
ous care  I  took  of  the  extensive  and  diverse  data  so  gen- 
erously handed  over  to  me  by  many  different  Boards  of 
Trade  and  individuals  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  real  es- 
tate. I'm  not  and  never  will  be,  I'm  afraid,  a  business 
man.  Yet,  culpably  enough,  I  carry  with  me  an  indelible 
memory  of  the  baby-bear  which  raced  our  train  through 
three  miles  of  wooded  valley-shelf  in  northern  British 
Columbia.  It  was  a  glorious  race,  a  sprint  for  the  pure 
love  of  sprinting,  and  the  way  that  bounding  cub  padded 
from  rock  to  rock,  the  way  he  leaned  in  on  the  short  curves 
and  Irene-Castled  over  loose  gravel  and  humped  himself 
down  the  long  .slope  of  the  last  mile,  a  bouncing  and  joyous 
bundle  of  four-legged  athleticism,  will  remain  with  me  as 
one  of  the  great  events  in  crossing  and  re-crossing  a  great 
continent.  May  spirit  si'ch  as  his  long  survive,  and  may 
speed  such  as  his  long  save  him  from  the  bullet  of  the  pot- 


hunter, and  agility  such  as  his  eternally  deliver  his  shaggy 
brown  body  from  the  snapping  steel  of  the  trap.  I  can 
see  him  still,  eying  our  thundering  "fish-special"over  one 
shoulder  and  bobbing  his  jocund  body  atrifle  more  frenzied- 
ly  at  each  intermittent  blast  from  the  locomotive-whistle. 
And  he  turned  aside,  when  it  was  all  over,  with  a  gesture 
which  clearly  said,  "What's  the  use? 
when  you  get  in  my  class,  folks,  I'll 
sign  up  for  a  real  sprinting-match!" 

Culture  in  Overalls 

SPEAKING  of  bears,  I  should  re- 
member more  than  I  do  about  Jas- 
per Park,  that  national  preserve  of 
stately  mountains  and  sweeping  val- 
leys and  highland  lakes  carved  out  of 
pure  jade  and  ridiculously  overcrowded 
with  rainbow  trout.  It  lies,  I  remem- 
ber, just  where  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  cuts  across  the  border  of  Al- 
berta and  is  towered  over  by  Mount 
Robson  and  is  walked  over  by  caribou 
and  moose  and  black-tailed  deer  and 
mountain  sheep  and  goat  and  American 
tourists.  There  is,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  some  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  it.  But  the  bal- 
samic Alpine  air  of  that  majestic  play- 
ground up  on  the  knees  of  Mother-Na- 
ture went  to  my  head  like  the  cham- 
pagne of  an  earlier  and  happier  genera- 
tion, and  I  was  too  happy  there  to  take 
a  single  note.  Instead  of  enumerating 
the  different  peaks  and  their  relative 
altitudes,  and  instead  of  remembering 
the  geological  eccentricities  of  the  fam- 
ous Pot-Holes  of  Malign  Canyon,  I 
merely  recall  the  perfect  English  gentle- 
man with  the  Oxford  accent  and  the 
unstudied  graciousness  of  manner* 
with  whom  I  took  tea.  He  was  in 
overalls  and  a  flannel  shirt  of  an  an- 
cestry quite  as  remote  as  his  own,  and 
the  tea  was  served  in  a  ranger's  shack 
where  a  soda  tin  did  duty  as  sugar- 
bowl.  And  the  young  ranger  spoke 
rather  wistfully  of  Magdalen  and 
rather  off-handedly  mentioned  the 
Jung  Fran  and  somebody  else  referred 
to  his  war-service  in  the  Navy  and  we 
fell  to  talking  about  the  devilled  chops 
they  used  to  serve  at  the  Cecil,  and  on 
the  way  back  from  the  lonely  little 
wooden  hut  up  among  the  clouds  it 
came  home  to  me  how  Culture  quite 
often  mounts  like  a  wave,  mounts 
too  ambitiously  and  comes  tumbling 
down  on  itself,  so  that  the  seeming 
heir  of  all  the  ages  can  find  himself 
quite  satisfied  to  philosophize  alone 
<,  with   the  eagles   and  brew   afternoon 

''  tea  where  the  jack-pines  stubble  the 

unanswering  rock-walls. 

Nor  can  I  forget  an  incident  on  the 
way  up  to  Lake  Malign,  so  egregiously 
ill-named.  We  came  to  a  stretch  of 
the  trail  where  the  going  was  a  bit 
rough,  and  I  turned  and  asked  Colonel 
Rogers,  the  proud  superintendent  of  that  Park,  the  reason 
for  the  hiatus  in  an  otherwise  satisfactory  mountain-road. 
The  Colonel  explained  the  matter  by  casually  announcing 
that  a  ground  grouse  had  chanced  to  nest  along  their  sur- 
vey. This  remained  Greek  to  me,  for  I  didn't  know  the 
Colonel  so  well  then,  until  Mrs.  Rogers  de-coded  the  mys- 
tery. That  ardent  lover  of  wild-life,  it  seems,  had  prompt- 
ly ordered  all  work  stopped  on  his  mountain-road,  to  the 
end  that  a  four-inch  nest  might  not  be  destroyed  and  a 
family  of  baljy-grouse  might  not  be  disturbed.  That's 
a  way  these  dyed-in-the-wool  naturalists  seem  to  have,  for 
I  remember  how  Jack  Miner,  of  bird-sanctuary  fame,  once 
shut  down  his  tile-works  for  a  good  part  of  a  simimer. 
When  I  inquired  as  to  the  reason  for  this.  Jack's  idle  and 
none  too  sympathetic  foreman  jerked  a  thumb  towards  a 
beam  above  his  stationary  engine,  where  a  barn-swallow 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  build  her  nest.  "Jack  won't 
have  them  dickey-birds  upset!"  was  the  brief  but  in- 
communicably  derisive  explanation. 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  Prince  Rupert  sail.  I  take 
it  that  nowhere  in  America,  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world, 
could  one  enjoy  a  more  beautiful  coastal  trip  than  that  by 
inland  waterways  from  Vancouver  up  to  Prince  Rupert. 
To  cruise  for  three  days  between  pine-clad  hills  that  open 
Continued  on  page  57 


*He  invariably  and  easily,  when  lie  detected  that  I  waa 
winded  from  mountain-climbing,  lingered  for  a  previous 
minute  or  two  to  enlarge  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
immediately  before  us.  It  was  thi?  and  this  alone,  that 
saved  my  life! 
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BLACKMAIL  AND  BLACK  FEMALE 


LENNOX  BALUSTER  «at  b«iide 
the  gupper-tablp,  his  clbowii  on  hw 
knees,  hJB  rhiri  cupped  in  his  hands. 
Twice  had  his  wife,  Jane-Ann,  l)e<'n  obliged 
to  "step  high"  in  moving  about  the  table, 
■o  aa  not  to  stumble  over  Len's  number  nines. 

Superstition  forbidding  the  repetition  of  anything  for 
the  third  time  in  succession,  Jane-Ann  proceeded  to  re- 
move the  offending  obstacles  by  bringing  her  own  foot 
forcibly  down  on  lA-n's  bunion.  She  glowered  at  Lennox 
an  that  negro's  offending  pedal  extremities  shot  beneath 
the  rounds  of  his  chair. 

"If  I  had  feet  lil<e  dem  ob  yo'rs,"  she  nared,  "I'd  rent 
'em  out  for  sand-scows.  Why  fer  yo'r  allars  stickin'  'em 
in  udder  people's  way?" 

Lennox  smiled  up  at  her  urbanely,  in  spite  of  the  pain 
of  his  bunion. 

"Now  yo'  keep  dem  feet  un'er  dat  chair,  or  I  bite  'em 
offin  yo' ." 

"Ain't  room  ennuf,"  protested  Lennox  feebly,  "  'sides  I 
got  de  chilblain  in  big  toes,  an'  dem  feet's  oneasy  like." 

Jane-Ann  snorted  her  disdain. 

"Reckon,  if  trufe  was  knowed,  yo's  all  ob  yo'  oneasy," 
she  retorted.  "Eber  since  word  come  dat  Homer  Hudson 
was  alayin'  fer  yo',  yo'  been  's  meachin'  as  a  wood-grub 
wif  sore  nippers.  Yo'  scared  ter  venture  outside  dat  gate 
af'er  dark,  an'  well  yo'  knows  it." 

Lennox  squirmed.  His  wife's  bald  statement  was  true 
enough.  Following  his  liesting  of  Homer  and  Abe  White, 
in  the  matter  of  a  land  deal.  Homer  had  been  "layin'  fer 
him"  with  a  club  and  razor.  The  manner  in  which  Lennox 
had  put  it  all  over  the  champion  pugilist  and  the  pool- 
room proprietor  was  now  a  matter  of  Chatville-East  his- 
tory. Hudson  had  sworn  that,  provided  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  catch  Lennox  out  by  himself,  in  a  lonely  spot, 
he  would  proceed  to  change  that  nigger's  facial-map  so 
extensively  that  he  would  never  be  recognized  by  anybody 
again.  Lennox  did  not  want  this  to  happen,  so  he  had  been 
lying  close  in.  It  jarred  on  his  sensibilities  to  be  taunted 
about  it,  however,  and  his  eyes  met  Jane-Ann's  resentfully, 
as  he  said: 

"A  constable  ossifer,  wif  bull-dog  revolver,  don'  need  be 
scared   ob   no   man,    I   reckon." 

"Well  den,  what  yo'  purpose  ter  do?" 

Jane-Ann,  her  arms  full  of  dishes,  paused  at  the  pantry 
door  for  the  answer. 

"Dere's  two  fings  I  kin  do,"  Len  answered.  "I  kin  hide 
up,  er  go  out  an'  dare.   I  aims  to  go  out 
an'  dare." 

"Den,  Nigger,  yo'  bes'  empty  out  dem 
pockets  ob  youm,"  Jane-Ann  demanded. 
"If  yo's  figgerin'  on  flirtin'  wif  deff,  I's 
goin'  to  pay  up  what's  owin'  back  on 
yo'r  insurance." 

Len's  pensiveness  and  preoccupation 
during  supper  had  not  escaped  the  watch- 
ful orbs  of  his  portly  wife.  "Dat  nigger's 
80  scarified  he's  shiverin'  his  teef  loose," 
she  had  told  herself. 

"An'  how  yo'  aimin'  ter  meet  dat  Hom- 
er Hudson's  murderous  attack  on 
yo're  personality,  Len?"  she  asked 
now. 

"Ain't  aimin',"  answered  Len- 
nox shortly. 

"Well,  den,  yo'  bes'  be  aimin*  " 
snortedhis  wife,  "an'  wif  agun.too, 
if  so  you  wanter  lib  ter  enji'  dat 
garden-plot  you  buyed  us.  My 
advice  to  yo'  am,  see  yo'  keep  to 
win'ward  ob  dat  sluggin'  nigger." 

"Dat  Homer  can't  nowise  inter- 
mididate  me,"  muttered  Len, 
but  his  eyes  rolled  apprehensively. 
"Why,  Jane-Ann,  I'd  jes'  as  soon 
meet  up  wif  dat  yaller  nigger  as  I 
would  wif " 

He  hesitated,  lost  for  a  fitting 
word. 

"As  yo' would  wif  arattle-snake," 
his  wife  finished  for  him.  "Yo's 
scared  ob  dat  Homer,  an'  dere's  no 
use^  denyin'  it.  Yo'  kin  fool  all  de 
res'  ob  de  niggers— an'  maybe 
de  Lor'  what  made  yo',  but  yo' 
can't  fool  de  wummin  what  mar- 
"ed  yo',  an'  well  yo'  knows  it." 

,    "^i"'*^   tiTin'   ter  fool   nobuddy,"   protested  Lennox. 
All  I  asts  is  ter  be  'lowed  to  niin'  my  own  business  and 
let  udders  do  likewise  der  same.    Dat's  me." 

"Oh,  dat's  yo',  is  it?" 

"Dat's  me  clean  fro.  Min'  my  own  affairs  and  let 
udders  do  likewise  ter  deres." 

Lennox  got  up  and  shuffled  toward  the  door. 

"Yo'  all  bes'  let  Orinoco  go  long,"  Jane-Ann  called  after 
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him.  "Dat  dawg's  sure  'nough  needin'  fresh  air." 

Iven,  his  hand  on  the  latch  and  within  s  fety  bound, 
answered  over  his  shoulder. 

"Dat  dawg's  got  two  more  legs  den  I's  got.  Let  him 
journey  out  an'  git  his  air  by  his  own  se'f.  I  ain't  got  no 
time  ter  be  fussin'  wif  no  dawg.  I  got  ter  get  my  chores  did." 

Len  lost  no  time  in  getting  outsi'e. 

On  his  way  to  the  stable,  he  met  a  tall,  smartly  dressed 
Negro,  who  carried  a  light  cane  and  a  flower  in  his  button 
hole,  and  in  whom  he  recognized  one  Artemus  Gibson,  the 
physical  instructor  from  Detroit,  who  had  come  to  Chat- 
ville-East for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  athletic  society. 

"Howde?"  accosted  the  natty  Negro,  pleasantly.  "You 
are  Mr.  Ballister,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  sah,  dat's  me,"  Len  touched  his  hat  respectfully 
and  thumbed  the  arm-hole  of  his  vest  so  as  to  display  his 
constable's  shield.  "Was  yo'  all  lookin'  fer  me?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  was,"  returned  the  City  man,  "but,"  he 
added,  as  Len  felt  in  the  hip  pocket  that  contained  his 
trusty  "bull-dog"  revolver,  "not  in  your  official  capacity. 
I  believe  you  can  do  the  Chatville-East  Athletic  Associa- 
tion a  valuable  service,  if  you  will,  and  I  was  asked  to  see 
you  and  endeavour  to  win  you  over  to  our  cause." 

"I  see,"  nodded  Len.  "Yo' 
wants  me  ter  do  sumfin'  ter 
assist  dis  Athletic  Society? 
I'll  be  mos'  glad  ter  do  dat  same 
if  so  I  kin.  Come  inter  stable 
an'  us'll  light 
de  lantern  an' 
talk  fings  ober." 

TN  THE  stable 
*■  seated  side  by 
side  on  the  oat- 
box,  beneath 
the  halo  of  a 
smoky  lantern, 
Mr.  Gibson  ex- 
plained to  Len- 
nox just  what 
the  Society  was 


'•Yo'    kin    fool    de    re«*    ob    de    nigiz' 
naybe  de  Lor'  what  made  yo*,  but  >  u 
foot  de  wammin  what  married  yo',  an' 
yo*  knows  it.** 


anxious  he  should  do. 

"This  champion  boxer,  Homer  Hudson,"  said  the  De- 
troit negro,  "owns  a  piece  of  land  down  along  the  river 
that* s  admirably  suited  as  an  athletic-ground. 

"We've  tried  to  buy  it  from  him,  offered  him  more  than 
twice  what  it's  worth,  in  fact,  but  he  won't  sell.  The  last 
time  we  approached  him,  he  threatened  to  beat  us  up  and 
pile  us  in  a  heap.  Of  course,  Mr.  Ballister,  we  must  avoid 
any  rough  stuff. 


"We    don't    know    what    Mr.    Hudson's 

prejudices  against  us  as  a  society  are;  for 

that  matter,  we're  not  caring  greatly,  but 

we  do  want  that  piece  of  land,  and  being 

advised  that  you  and  Hudson  were  close 

friends,  I  came  to  you  hoping  you  might  be  willing  to 

intercede  with  him  in  our  behalf,  and  make  him  see  reason." 

Lennox  chewed  thoughtfully  on  a  spear  of  hay. 

"Me'n  Homer  uster  be  quite  frien's,"  he  said  finally, 

"but  us  ain't  no  longer  so.  Him  an'  Abe  White,  what  runs 

de  pool-room,  are  out,  I  un'erstan',  fer  my  hide.  I  kinder 

■beat  dem  two  sharks  on  a  li'l'  Ian'  deal  some  two  free  weeks 

ago,  an'  dey's  bofe  ob  'em  sore  as  bile  wifout  a  head  at  me. 

Ain't  no  manner  ob  use  nohow  in  me  approachin'  Homer 

fer  yo'  all,  much  as  I'd  like  ter  help  yo'r  society  erlong;  so 

I  reckon's  dat  settles  dat." 

"But,  Constable  Ballister,"  cried  Gibson,  "we've  simply 
got  to  get  hold  of  that  piece  of  land.  At  least,  promise  me 
you'll  go  and  see  this  man  Hudson." 
Len  scratched  his  head. 

"I's  willin'  'nuff  ter  go  an'  step  on  a  lion's  sore  paw," 
he  said,  " 'er  tryabitin'  contes'  wif  a  black  snake,  but, 
Misto  man!  when  it  comes  ter  approachin'  Homer  in  de 
frame  ob  min'  he's  carryin'  right  now,  I  owns  ter  yo'  my 
courage  fails  me  a  heap.  Dat  big  fightin'  nigger  would  hit 
me  so  hard  I'd  pass  clean  inter  United  States  an'  maybee 
heaben.  I  tells  yo'  he's  dat  mad  at  me  I's  scared  ter  go 
out  nights,  spite  ob  fac'  dat  I's  constable  an' armed  proper." 
Gibson  laughed. 

"I  guess  he's  a  bad  actor,  all 
right,"  he  agreed,  "and  I  think  I 
just  about  know  where  his  grudge 
lies,  too.  He  don't  like  me.  Last 
Spring  when  he  was  boxing  in  De- 
troit, he  broke  training  and  went  on 
— well,  quite  a  spree.  I  helped  Foster, 
his  trainer,  gather  him  up,  and  he 
hasn't  forgiven  me.  I  guess  maybe 
he's  afraid  I'll  spill  what  I  know 
about  his  little  affair  with  that  girl 
Susie  Jones." 
Len's  eyes  opened  wide. 
•{  "Yo'  means  ter  say.  Homer  done 

let  hisself  be  vampired  by  a  female 
wumman?"  he  said  incredulously. 

"Oh  no,  it  wasn't  so  bad  as  that," 

returned  Gibson.  "Nevertheless,  the 

.  _^  yellow  girl,  Susie,  was  a  bad  one, 

*^«Bi  and  might  have  led  him  no  end  of  a 

'i,^IL  pace  if  he  had  been  a  little  more  sus- 

ceptible. Foster  scared  him.  He 
told  him  that  this  girl  was  after  his 
money.  That  settled  it.  Hudson 
agreed  to  be  good,  but  Foster  says 
he's  mighty  scared  he  might  have 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  or  some- 
thing, when  he  was — not  just  him- 
self." 

T  ENNOX  slid  off  the  box  and 
■I— '  opened  the  stabledoor.  He 
peered  out  cautiously  into  the  twi- 
light, and,  as  though  satisfied  that 
there  were  no  eavesdroppers  about, 
tip-toed  back  to  Gibson. 

"Maybee  af'er  all  I  kin  help  yo' 
an  yo're  society,  Misto  Gibson,"  he 
said.  "Trubble  am,  I's  so  powerful 
busy  wif  my  work  at  de  mill,  my 

ossifer   dooties   an'   all " 

"Oh,  we'll  make  it  well  worth 
your  while,"  the  other  informed  him. 
"Get  Hudson  to  agree  to  sell  us  that 
plot  of  ground  and  we'll  pay  you 
fifteen   dollars   cash." 

"Sho,  don't  care  nuffin'  'bout  de 
money,"    Len    returned,    "but   I'll 
do  my  bes'.    Sure  ■will." 
"Thanks.  Then  I'll  see  you  again;  when  and  where?" 
Len  picked  up  the  lantern  and  led  Gibson  outside. 
"Yo'  know  where  de  stave  mill  am  at?"    he    asked. 
"Well  den,  to-morrie,  'long  'bout  two  in  af'ernoon,   yo' 
approach  dat  Homer  an'  make  him  offer  ag'in,"  he  said. 
"If  he  accept,  yo'  meet  me  on  paff  'tween  hayr  an'  de 
mill  about  seven  o'clock." 

"I'll  do  it,"  cried  Gibson  eagerly,  "and  I'll  make  that 
commission  twenty  dollars  instead  of  fifteen." 

"Jes'  yo'  like,"  chuckled   Len.  "But  Ian'  sakes,  I  ain't 
carin'  so  much  'bout  de  money." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Jane-Ann,  returning  from  an  er- 
rand at  the  grocery  store,  found  Lennox  diligently  writing. 
He  folded  his  report,  licked  the  envelope,  sealed  it,  and 
then  went  out. 

"I  hopes  Homer  Hudson  am  layin'  in  wate  fer  dat  nigger 
wif  a  shot-gun,"  she  addressed  the  pensive-eyed  hound. 


i 


Jrinoco   ducked   for  the  woodbox.    He  had  learned  to 
accurately  read  the  signs  of  storm  and  when  to  make  him- 
'self  an  invisible  and  silent  quantity. 


AS  THOUGH  a  current  of  telepathy  had  made  him 
■  cognizant  of  his  wife's  good  wishes,  Lennox  paused 
at  the  garden  gate  to  light  a  cheeroot  he  had  that  afternoon 
found  protruding  from  the  pocket  of  Boss  Brent's  office 
co»;t,  and  peer  guardedly  through  the  night-shadows. 

Homer  Hudson  had  threatened  to  "git"  him,  and  Homer 
was  a  bad,  hard-hittin'  nigger 
to  cross.  Len  had  crossed 
him,  no  doubt  about  that. 
There  was  but  one  mere  speck 
of  blue  showing  through  the 
clouds  of  grim  uncertainty. 
Homer  would  never  dare  to 
carry  out  his  murderous  as- 
sault in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. It  would  have  to  be 
when  he  found  his  victim 
alone — and  Len  had  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  Homer  to 
find  him  alone. 

He  closed  the  gate  and 
struck  down  the  dark  road, 
his  feet  shuffling  time  to  a 
mournful  dirge  that  would 
keep  recurring  to  his  mind. 

"Dangers    stan'    thick    on 
ebery     groun' 

To  crush  us  to  de   tomb — 

An'  swif  destruction  lurks 
aroun' 

To   hurry   mortals  home." 

Lennox  felt  better  when  the 
electric  lights  began  to  blink 
their  friendly  eyes  at  him 
from  the  street.  At  the  brow 
of  the  hill  he  came  to  point, 
like  a  bird-dog  who  is  unsure 
whether  a  distant  copse  holds 
a  bevey  oraskunk.  The  copse 
in  this  particular  instance 
was  Abe  White's  poolroom, 
and  Len  was  pondering  the 
advisability  of  giving  that 
place  a  wide  berth,  or  openly 
entering  it  casually  and  fear- 
lessly. 

Homer  Hudson,  he  reason- 
ed, would  be  pretty  sure  to  be 
there,  but  Homer  couldn't 
very  well  act  rough  before  witnesses. 

Lennox  approached  the  poolroom  and  peered  through  a 
window.  Sure  enough  Homer  Hudson,  coat  off  and  collar 
unbuttoned,  was  plying  a  cue  at  the  billiard  table. 

Len  swallowed  hard,  opened  the  door  and  walked  inside. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Homer  did  not  even 
see  him. 

Len  slid  down  along  the  wall  and  paused  beside  the  row 
of  pegs  whereon  hung  coats  of  various  hue  and  pattern. 
Apparently  quite  by  accident,  he  managed  to  knock  one  of 
these  from  its  peg  to  the  floor.  It  was  Homer  Hudson's 
coat.  No  other  negro  in  Chatville-East  dared  to  wear 
such  pronounced  checks  as  glared  up  from  that  garment. 

Lennox  picked  up  the  coat,  brushed  it  carefully,  and 
hung  it  back  on  its  peg.  Then  he  advanced  boldly  to  the 
cigar  counter,  purchased  a  cheroot  and,  nodding  here  and 
there  to  acquaintances,  passed  outside. 

/~\NCE  again  in  the  cool  air,  Len  wiped  his  brow,  and 
^^  sighed.  He  was  glad  to  be  away  from  that  poolroom. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  an  errand  over  to  Boss  Brent's 
and  turned  his  footsteps  that  way. 

Arriving  at  the  home  of  the  mill-foreman,  he  found  a 
poker  game  in  progress  and  promptly  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  "set  in." 

It  was  late — almost  eleven  o'clock -^when  he  arose  from 
the  table,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  richer  than  when  he 
arrived  and,  bidding  his  friends  goodbye,  proceeded  home- 
ward. 

A  big  moon  was  lifting  from  behind  the  river-trees,  a  soft, 
white,  ghostly  thing. 

Len  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"Don't  nowLse  like  de  looks  ob  dat  moon,"  he  muttered. 
"Dat's  a  deff  moon." 

"White    moon    rise. 
Bad  man  dies," 

"Dat's  funeral  moon,  fer  shore.  Gib  me  yaller  moon, 
er  red;  don'  care  fer  white  when  it  comes  ter  moons,  no- 
how." 

The  night  had  grown  very  still.  Len's  footsteps  sounded 
hollowly  on  the  sw^rd  as  he  shuffled  along,  and  the  old 
funeral  hymn  came  back  to  haunt  him. 

"Dangers  stan'  thick  on  ebery  groun' 
To    crush    us    to    de    tomb  — 
An'  swift  destruction  lurks  aroun' 
To  hurry  mortals  home." 

It  was  a  lonely  road  he  was  travelling,  even  if  it  was  a 
city  street.    The  nepro  cabins  lay  wrapped  in  shadow. 
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As  Lennox  approached  a  lilac  bush  that  loomed  high, 
casting  its  shadow  across  the  street,  he  thought  of  Homer 
Hudson  and  that  negro's  threat  to  get  him  alone. 

His  footsteps  lagged,  then  quickened  to  almost  a  run. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  shadow,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, his  fingers  gripping  the  rabbit-foot  charm  in  his 
trousers'  pocket. 

"Len,  hoi'  up!" 

From  behind  the  tall  lilac  bush  a  burly  shape  grew  up 
through  the  shadows,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
negro  with  round,  closely  cropped  head  and  vice-like  jaw. 
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"Which  yo'  was  a  big  fool  to  tell  her  so."  said  Len.  "Look 
yo'  here.  Homer,  why  fer  did  yo'  ast  dat  Susie  ter  marry 
yo'  fer?" 

"Didn'  ast  her,"  asserted  Homer.  "I's  tellin'  yo' 
straight  trufe.  Why,  Len,  I  was  nebber  wif  dat  gal  alone 
but  onst  in  my  life  an'  den  dere  was  two  udder  people 
dere." 

"Why  fer  she  persist  in  dis  charge,  den?"  Len  wanted  to 
know. 

Homer  groaned.  "Can't  nowise  say,"  he  said  hopelessly. 
"All  I  know  is  dis  hayr  Susie  Jones  is  a  lean  houn'  on  trail, 
an'  I'se  a  pantin'  rabbit." 

"Den  take  ter  hole,"  sug- 
gested Len. 

"Ain't  no  use  ter  take  ter 
hole,"stutteredHomer.  "Her's 
a  human  ferrit  an'  her'll  ham- 
string me  if  so  I  tries  it.  Look 
yo'  what  she  says  in  dis  letter 
she  writ  me." 


L^ 


"Yo"    means    ter    say.    Homer    done   let    hisself    be   vampired    by    a 
female    wumman?"    he    asked    incredulously. 


"Godamity!"  shivered  Len,  "Ws  Homer.  Goodbye 
life!" 

"I  been  awaitin'  long  an'  patient  fer  yo'  all,  Len." 

Homer  had  approached  and  now  stood  smiling  sardoni- 
cally down  at  Lennox. 

"I  been  a'wantin'  yo'  bad." 

Slowly,  menacingly.  Homer's  hand  crept  into  a  pocket  of 
his  checked  suit,  and  like  one  who  faces  a  firing  squad 
Len  closed  his  eyes  and  waited.  He  was  powerless  to  move. 
Fear,  abject  and  stark,  froze  him  in  his  tracks.  For  one 
brief  second  he  had  a  pro-death  vision  of  Jane-Ann,  wear- 
ing a  long  black  veil,  driving  the  sorrel  mare  at  the  head 
of  a  procession. 

"Co'se  tain't  any  ob  yo'r  funeral,  Len " 

LENNOX  opened  his  eyes  once  more.   He  pinched  him- 
self.  Yes,  he  was  still  alive,  and  Homer  was  standing 
before  him  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"I  says  agin'  dis  here  letter  ain't  none  ob  yo'r  funeral," 
Homer  was  saying,  "an'  nobuddy  else's  'ceptin'  my  own. 
But  I's  gotter  hab  holp  from  yo',  Len.   I  needs  it  bad." 

Lennox,  breathing  freely  once  more,  shook   his  head. 

"Yo'  can't  'spect  no  holp  from  a  man  yo'  been  threaten- 
in'  same's  yo'  been  a-threatenin'  me^  shorely,"  he  said. 

"Shoo,  Len,  I  didn't  mean  nuffin'  by  dat,"  grovelled 
Homer.  "I  was  jes'  a-foolin'.  Yo'  and  me  has  allars  bit  n 
good  frien's,  ain't  us,  Len?" 

"Passin'   toUerable,    Homer,   but   no    man's   my    ::. 
what  talks  behind  my  back." 

"I's  willin'  ter  'pologise,  Len.  I'll  shore  eat  crow  if  so 
yo'U  only  help  me  get  rid  ob  dis  trouble  dat's  hoverin' 
low  ober  me  now." 

"What  all?"  asked  Len. 

Homer  took  his  arm  and  drew  him  into  the  shadow  of  the 
lilac  bush. 

"Len,  I  don'  fink  I  ebber  tellyo'  'bout  a  gal  named  Sus- 
ie Jones  which  I  met  in  Detroit  las'  summer  when  I  was 
boxin'  dere?" 

"No,  I  don't  'members  yo'  tellin'  me  'bout  no  girl." 
'Well,  den,  I'll  tell  yo'  now,"  wailed  Homer.  "I  did  meet 
dis  Susie  and  now  dat  girl's  writ   me  a  letter  an'   threatens 
me  wif  suit  for  breeches  of  promise  ter  marry  her." 

"No!" 

"She  sure  do,  Len.  An'  I's  in  a  pretty  pickle.  She  knows 
I  got  property." 


EN  took  the  letter  from 
Homer's    shaking    hand, 
and  read  it. 

"Looks  so  dis  Susie's  goin' 
ter  breach  a  keg  ob  trubble 
fer  yo'.  Homer:  sure  do,"  he 
comforted.  "Howsome-ebber, 
I's  willin'  ter  stan'  by  yo', 
sam's  I's  allars  did,  spite  ob  de 
threats  yo'  all  have  made 
again'  me." 

"I's    willin'    ter    pay    yo' 
well,"   cried   Homer  eagerly. 
"Don'   want  no   pay,"   re- 
turned Len  loftily.  "It'll  be  fer 
frien'ship,   er'   nuffin'." 

"Yo'  allars  been  mighty 
good  frien'  ter  me,  Len," 
said  Homer,  abjectly. 

"Pshaw,  all  I  do  was  get 
you  off  on  chicken-stealin' 
charge  an'  save  yo'  from  bein' 
fined  heaby  fer  cock-fightin', 
Homer.  Dem  udder  triflin' 
fings  like  keepin'  yo'  outin' 
jail  fer  gamblin',  an'  winnin' 
yo'  free  ob  charge  of  man- 
handlin'  Wellington  Barker 
ain't  wuth  mentionin'  'tall. 
An'  I  aims  ter  get  yo'  outin' 
dis  scrape,  too,  if  so  yo'r 
willin'  ter  gib  me  free  han'." 
"What  yo'  mean,  free 
han'?"  asked  Homer,  his  native  suspicion  aroused. 

"I  means  if  so  I'm  ter  act  fer  yo'  all,  yo'  gotter  do  as  I 
say." 

"Meanin'  which?" 

"Meanin'  dis.  Here  yo'  is  confronted  wif  a  plain  undis- 
lusioned  blackmail.  Dat  Susie  Jones  don'  nowise  hanker 
fer  yo',  but  her  do  hanker  fer  yo'  money.  Ain't  dat  right 
an'   correc'?" 

"Quite  so,"  Homer  admitted,  miserably. 
"All  right  den.    How  we  goin'  ter  bes'  circumvention 
dat  black-mailin'  female?" 

"I'll  tell  yo'  how  bes'.  Yo's  goin'  ter  get  rid  ob  yo'r 
property  right  speedy.  If  yo'  ain't  got  nuffin,'  she  can't 
get  nuffin.    Is  dat  clear  ter  yo'?" 

"No!"  Homer's  voice  was  like  threatening  thunder. 
"  'Tain't  no-wise  clear  to  me  dat  I's  goin'  ter  git  rid  ob 
any  my  property." 

"All  right  den,  I'm  froo." 
Len  re-lit  his  cheroot  and  turned  away. 
"Hoi'  on,  Len,  for  lub  ob  heaben,  hoi'  on,"  wailed  Homer. 
"I's  willin'  ter  do  anyfing  yo'  suggests." 

"Den  no  more  objections,"  warned  Lennox  sternly. 
"If  yo's  a  pantin'  rabbit,  as  yo'  says,  yo'  orter  welkum  mos' 
any  way  ob  gibin'  dat  Susie  Jones  de  go-by.  I  is  yo'r 
one  ferrit-proof  hole.  Homer.  Duck  down  inter  me ... . 
er'  pass  me  by.    Jes'  please  yo'se'f." 

"I's  thankful  'nuff  ter  duck,  Len,"  agreed  Homer.  "Now, 
how  is  I  ter  act?   I'll  do  jes'  what  yo'  say." 

I'rom  an  inner  pocket  Len  drew  a  leather  wallet.    From 
■   wallet  he  plucked  some  bank  notes,  three  five    dollar 
bills  and  a  one. 

"Firs'  off  an'  final,"  he  asked,  his  eyes  on  Homer's, 
"do  yo'  trus'  me  implicikly,  Homer?" 

"I  don',  but  I  guess  I'll  hab ter,"answeredHoiner, sullen- 
ly. 

"Same  fing,"  nodded  l-icn.  "Now  den,  fer  dis  fifteen  doll- 
ars, I's  buyin'  yo'r  house,  an'  lot,  an'  furniture." 

Homer's  eyes  rolled.  He  opened  his  mouth,  then  closed 
it  slowly. 

"Yo'se  buyin'  eberyfin'  I  owns  fer  dat  fifteen  dollars?" 
he  murmured  dazedly. 

"No,  not  eberyfin',"  Len  corrected,  "but  yo'  bes'  sell 
dat  pastur  lot  'long  de  ribber  ter  dat  Athletic  Society: 
den  yo'  see,  yo'  won't  possess  no  property  'tall.  Gollies 
yo'll  be  glad  ob  dat,  eh?" 

Continued  on  page  i? 
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And  ■■  jroa  look  mt  the  two  of  them  ron  wondrr  acain  "i*  it  of  such  stuff 
that   •tateamen   are   mad*?** 


TMIS  "short  sharp  iiusiiuxs  .srsMun  of  Parlia- 
ment is  still  dragging  its  weary  lengths  along. 
It  was  to  be  all  over  by  the  middle  of  May  but 
the  date  marked  for  its  finish  might  better  have  been 
designated  as  its  start.  For  even  as  this  is  written  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding  has  just  whispered  when  the  budget 
will  be  down,  the  committee  on  freight  rates  is  just 
getting  organized  and  the  wheat  board  is  being  planed 
and  grooved  out  of  existence  in  the  agricultural  commit- 
tee. 

That  this  is  a  talkative  Parliament  none  will  deny. 
That  the  "silent"  Government  is  given  to  acrobatic 
stunts  no  one  will  gainsay.  But  that  business  is  its 
outstanding  feature  is  open  to  a  very  grave  doubt.  It 
may  have  initiative  concealed  somewhere  in  its  make- 
up but  it  certainly  lacks  finishing  power.  And  on  more 
than  one  occasion  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  as  a 
leader  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King  is  the  best  little  follower  that 
ever  honored  the  Prime  Minister's  office  with  his  presence. 
That  Hon.  A.  Meighen  is  an  interesting  leader  of  the 
Opposition  cannot  for  a  minute  be  doubted.  He  is  a 
critic  by  nature.  He  may  never  have  laughed  a  real 
hearty  laugh  in  his  life  but  on  occasion  he  can  muster  a 
smile  that  is  more  cutting  than  his  most  sarcastic  re- 
marks. He  commands  the  respect  of  his  opponents  and 
the  admiration  of  his  followers.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
love  of  either  will  ever  come  his  way. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liked  gener- 
ally and  .sympathized  with  by  many.  For  his  trials 
are  greater  than  those  of  Job  of  old.  Like  our  biblical 
friend,  he  suffers  from  boils,  while  unlike  the  latter  he  has 
to  lead  sixty-five  Progressives  and  of  these  it  has  been 
said  that  they  "do  their  progressing  by  jumping  side- 
ways." 

"Crerar,"'  remarked  a  candid  fripnd  one  day,  "is 
not  cut  out  for  this  political  game.  He's  not  selfish 
enough  and  he's  not  ruthless  enough." 

"He  should  copy  Meighen,"  chimed  in  another. 
"He  never  forgets  an  enemy."  "Nor  remembers  a 
friend,"  chipped  a  third  who  can  readily  be  set  down  as  a 
Grit.  And  thereupon  a  mean  Tory  came  back:  "Your 
leader  can't  remember  even  his  policy  from  one  day  to 
another." 

Now  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  contained  in  all  these 
remarks.  Anyway  they  give  you  a  general  idea  of  how 
the  daily  observers  size  up  the  leaders  of  Canada's 
political  parties.  Never  for  a  moment  are  you  allowed 
to  forget  that  Meighen  has  a 
contempt     for     the     Premier 

that    can    never    be    put   into  / 

words.     Harsh  as  his  criticisms 
of    his    opponent    appear    in 
print  they  are  as  honey  com- 
pared to  his  uttered  remarks. 
There   is    an    acid    quality    to 
the  Meighen  voice  that  passes 
understanding.    If    there   ever 
was    any    of    this      milk      of 
human  kindness  in  his  make- 
up it  was  curdled  by  the  last 
election.     Every  time  he  looks 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  it 
appears  to  come  to  him  again: 
"It  was  for  that  the  people  of 
Canada    rejected    me."     And 
the    smoldering    fires    of    his 
wrath  are  kindled  anew. 
Sometimes   the   Pre- 
mier,    in     his     poor        _, 
blundering  way,  tries 
to  use  common  court- 
esy   on    his    enemy. 
He  only  meets  with 
rebuff  and  covert 
insult.    And  as  you 
look   at   the   two   of 
them     you      wonder 


again:     "Is  it  of  such  stuff  that 
statesmen    are    made?" 

Drifting     Toward     the     Rocks? 

WITH  such  leadership,  and 
the  new  democracy  that 
has  invaded  Parliament  sometimes 
blossoming  into  open  rebellion, 
you  can  hardly  wonder  that  pro- 
gress is  slow  and  that  the  rumor 
occasionally  starts  that  we  are 
drifting  toward  the  rocks  with  a 
general  election  in  the  offing.  But  nothing  is  further 
from  the  real  facts  of  the  ca.se.  On  just  one  thing  this 
Parliament  is  unanimous  and  that  is  that  it  will  continue 
to  carry  on.  This  has  been  demonstrated  not  once  but 
many  times.  For  no  matter  what  forces  line  up  against 
the  Government  when  the  division  comes  it  always  has 
votes  and  to  spare.  It  had  the  advanced  Liberals  and 
Progressives  against 
it  on  the   McMaster  ■? 

re.solution.  The  former 
dwindled  to  one, 
the  Conservatives 
swung  into  line  with 
the  Government  and 
themajority  was  over- 
whelming. It  had 
the  Conservatives  and 
Progressives  against 
it  on  the  resolution 
to  appoint  a  select 
committee  on  rail- 
way rates  and  a  paper 
majority  of  nothing 
appeared  to  grow 
from  nowhere  into 
an  actual  majority 
of  fifteen. 

In  fact  it  is  now 
openly  admitted  that 
the  Government  can 
put  anything  through 
this  House  that  it 
has  the  courage  to 
push  to  the  voting 
point.  And  when  a 
certain  little  dark 
Frenchman  really 
wants     anything     he 

takes  care  to  provide  the  necessary  courage.  Yes,  as 
the  session  advances  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  real  master  of  the  situation  is  Sir  Lomer  Gouin. 
He  only  speaks  when  spoken  to.  But  as  part  of  his  re- 
pertoire he  has  uncovered  a  most  engaging  smile.  And 
he's  Quebec's  one  remaining  idol.  Time  was  when 
Ernest  Lapointe  and  Jacques  Bureau  led 
statesmen  from  the  Lower 
Province.     But     Lapointe  |  _  it 


Hon.  W.   S.   Fielding  has  just  whispered   when  the  budget   will   be   down 
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But  one  other  thini  he  does  better  than  he  talks  and  that  is  to  keep  his   mouth  shut. 


was  with  King  in  his  attempt  to  join  up 
with  Crerar  and  leave  Gouin  in  outer 
darkness.  When  Sir  Lomer  stamped 
out  the  rebellion  he  evidently  took  the 
heart  out  of  Lapointe.  The  latter  has  hardly  been  heard 
from  this  session. 

Then,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  King  has  lived  up 
to  the  French  ideals  of  leadership.  The  memory  of 
Laurier  is  ever  with  these  Frenchmen.  And  they  can 
hardly  picture  the  plumed  Knight,  sitting  helpless  and 
suffering,  while  a  little  Portage  la  Prairie  lawyer  heaped 
scorn  and  contempt  on  his  head.  The  Frenchman  must 
worship  an  idol.  And  failing  to  find  one  in  King  or 
Lapointe  he  has  turned  to  Gouin.  As  for  Hon.  Jacques 
Bureau,  ill-health  has  handicapped  him  though  he  still 
retains  his  popularity.  Of  that  there  was  abundant 
evidence  when  his  estimates  were  passed  with  a  laugh 
and  a  cheer  and  without  a  single  item  being  discussed. 

His   Enthusiasm    Dampened 

NOW  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Hon.  W.  L. 
M.  King  is  working  under  a 
heavy  handicap.  When  he 
was  thrust  into  the  Liberal 
leadership  by  a  careless  con- 
vention he  dropped  into 
Parliament  filled  to  the  neck 
with  boyish  enthusiasm  and 
prepared  to  right  all  the 
wrongs  of  a  growing  nation. 
This  entailed  several  striking 
reforms  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  reforming  from 
the  Opposition  trenches  is 
an  entirely  different  matter 
to  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  from  the  seats  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Take  that  McMaster  re- 
solution for  example.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that 
directors  of  banks,  public 
utility  companies,  etc., 
should  not  also  act  as 
cabinet  ministers.  Now, 
when  the  last  of  the 
Covenanters  introduced 
that  a  year  ago  it  was 
easy  for  the  Opposition 
leader  to  utter  a  glad 
"hear,  hear,"  and  poll  a 
vote  to  divorce  public 
from  private  business. 
But  when  McMaster  came  again  with  the  same  resolu- 
tion this  year  there  was  an  entire  change  of  scenery. 
The  old  ministry  with  its  Ballantynes  had  gone.  The 
new  ministry  with  its  Gouins  had  taken  its  place.  More- 
over the  edict  had  gone  forth  that  the  master  of  Quebec 
would  resign  his  portfolio  rather  than  his  bank  director- 
ship. So  what  was  a  poor  Premier  to  do?  Having  fail- 
ed to  get  the  McMaster  to  withdraw  his  resolution  he  had 
to  choose  between  his  ideals  and  Quebec's  idol.  And 
what  are  a  few  ideals — some  people  call  them  principles — 
among  friends?  Moreover,  he  needed  Monsieur  Gouin. 
his  following  and  his  influence,  while  principles  or  ideals, 
call  them  what  you  will,  are  really  no  part  of  a  politic- 
ian's equipment.  So  naturally  Mr.  King  clung  to  his 
minister.  Moreover  he  got  his  whips  busy,  or  Sir  Lomer 
did,  which  is  the  same  thing  only  more  so,  and  of  all  the 
Liberals  who  howled  for  principle  one  short  year  ago. 
Andrew  McMaster  stood  alone  when  the  division  bells 
rang.  ' 

And  when  another  election  rolls  around  Sir  Lomer  will 
probably  be  further  vindicated  by  the  retirement  of 
Andrew  McMaster  to  private  life.  Reformers  who  try 
to  carry  their  reforms  into  practice  always  were  a  nui- 
sance anyway.    .Parliament  must  be  purged  of  them. 

The   Pesky    Militia   Estimates 

npHEN  there  were  those  Militia  estimates.  Just  a  year  I 
■*■  ago  the  Opposition,  realizing  that  Canada  had  won  ' 
the  war  to  end  wars,  moved  to  cut  them  in  half.  That 
looked  like  wise  economy  from  the  Opposition  benches. 
But  closer  inspection  probably  showed  it  faulty.  For 
when  the  new  Government  brought  down  its  militia 
estimates  they  were  practically  unchanged.  But  var- 
ious of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberals  evidently  had 
not  been  favored  with  this  closer  view.  Moreover, 
they  had  seen  Crerar  lead  the  Government  one  day  and 
Meighen  do  the  same  on  a  subsequent  one  and  may  have 
determined  to  have  a  crack  at  it  themselves.     So,  head- 


ed  by  Major  "Chubby"  Powers  of  Quebec,  Duff  of  Lun- 
enburg, and  Rinfret  of  Montreal,  they  launched  a  savage 
attack  on  those  estimates  which  culminated  in  Powers 
moving  that  a  trifle  of  $1,100,000  be  cut  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  annual  training.  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Graham 
rose  and  his  great  voice  swelled  with  the  fervor  of  pat- 
riotism. In  ringing  tones  he  declared  that  the  estimate 
had  been  cut  to  the  point  compatible  with  national 
safety.  The  Tories  cheered,  so  did  some  of  the  Progres- 
sives, but  the  growls  from  behind  became  deeper  and 
more  vindictive  and  the  minister  hiked  for  cover  and 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  Then  there 
were  caucuses  and  consultations.  Men  with  oil  cans 
hustled  from  room  to  room,  trying  to  still  the  troubled 
waters. 

Finally,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  and  his  estimates  came  back  to 
the  House.  But  it  was  a  chastened  minister  who  mildly 
announced,  amid  snickers  and  jeers  from  the  Tory 
benches,  that  the  item  for  training  would  be  cut  by 
$400,000  while  another  $300,000  would  be  whittled  off 
the  other  appropriations  on  the  militia  bill  of  fare. 

The  "rebels"  had  won,  the  Government  which  had 
somersaulted  from  its  position  of  a  year  ago  had  to  turn 
a  back  flip  and  it  landed  in  the  rear  of  its  own  followers. 

Semi-Ready  Sailors 

"VJOR    did    the    new    Minister    of 
^  '   Defence  take  any  chances  when 
he  brought  down  his  Navy  proposals. 
He  evidently  didn't  like  the  taste 
of  the  words  he  had  eaten  on  the 
former  occasion  so  he  whittled 
the    navy   down    till    there   is 
talk   of   putting  it   in   a  glass 
case  and  sending  it  around  the 
Prairie  fall  fairs  as  an  exhibit. 
And   when    Mr.    Graham   ex- 
plained his  scheme  for  "naval 
Militia"    his    reputation    as    a 
joker    was    greatly    enhanced. 
For   who   but   a   man   with   a 
fine  sense  of  humor 
would  suggest  mak- 
ing semi-ready  sail- 
ors   out    of    land- 
lubbers     in      two, 
weeks'   time?   And 
that  without  mark- 
ing anything  off  for 
sea-sickness! 

However,  the  ed- 
itor-sailor-soldi e  r  - 
aeronaut  minister, 
had  brought  down 
a-naval  policy  that 
must  meet  with 
the  approval  of 
the  political  econ- 
omists from  Que- 
bec,   Nova   Scotia, 

and  the  prairies.     And  that  is  the  chief  essential  of  all 
ordinary  legislation  that  comes  before  this  House. 

Of  course,  special  legislation  will  come  one  of  these 
days  that  will  require  a  different  brand  of  approval. 
For  instance,  there's  that  Crow's  Nest  Pass  agreement 
that  should  on  July  7  restore  pre-war  freight  rates  to  the 
prairies.  The  first  step  towards  its  further  suspension 
was  taken  when  the  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  freight  rates.  That  committee  is  indeed 
"select."  It  might  better  be  called  "a  committee  to  find 
an  excuse  for  the  further  suspension  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  agreement."  Will  it  find  it?  It  will.  Even  now 
the  best-informed  western  Progressives  feel  that  the 
cards  are  stacked  against  them.  But  their  mouths  are 
set  in  grim  lines  and  they  declare  that  it  will  take  clos- 
ire  to  put  the  suspension  through  the  House.  Mean- 
me,  however,  the  committee  is  getting  down  to  work, 
it  is  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  case.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
little  things  that  make  parliamentarians  shake  their 
'  (,'ads  and  prepare  for  a  long  hot  summer  in  Ottawa. 

Then  there  is  the  budget.  By  the  time  this  is  in 
print  everybody  will  know  all  that  it  contains.  But  at 
the  time  of  writing  only  one  man  can  even  make  a  guess 
i>  to  its  contents.  The  Little  Gray  Man  from  Nova 
■  otia  may  be  the  best  talker  in  the  House.  But  one 
other  thing  he  does  better  than  he  talks  and  that  is  keep 
his  mouth  shut.  But  let  it  contain  what  it  will  one  thing 
t  will  produce  is  sure  and  that  is  sixty-five  Progressive 
;>e€ches  and  mayhap  more  if  there  is  an  amendment. 
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more  or  less  controversial  matters  and  you  will  agree 
that  while  no  one  knows  when  the  session  will  end,  it 
ought  to  get  fairly  started  by  June  1 .  Also  you'll  pro- 
bably admit  that  prorogation  is  further  off  to-day  than 
it  was  on  the  day  Parliament  opened. 

And  if  there  is  one  thing  more  noticeable  about  this 
Parliament  than  another  it  is  that  it  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  rule  by  oratory.  The  spellbinders  of 
other  days  are  more  or  less  with  us  still  but  their  voices 
have  been  planed  down  and  their  vocabularies  curtailed. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Meighen  hurls  volleys  of  scathing 
words  at  the  Premier  almost  every  day  and  Mr.  Fielding 
occasionally  obliges  with  a  stanza  or  two  of  prose  poetry. 
But  King  is  too  busy  dodging  brickbats  to  prepare  set 
speeches;  "Ned"  Macdonald  has  lost  his  old  love  of  the 
game;  Sir  George  Foster  has  gone  to  the  Senate  and 
Hon.  Charles  Doherty  and  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  are  orat- 
ing for  their  clients  at  so  much  a  word.  Their  places 
have  been  taken  by  men  who  talk  rather  than  orate. 
As  the  Commons  chamber  of  the  new  Parliament 
buildings  was  built  for  oratory  rather  than  conversation 
it  will  probably  have  to  be  remodelled.  Men  don't 
converse  at  the  top  of  their  voices  and  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  big  school- 
room with  the  tin  ceiling  were 
never  fitted  to  the  voices  of 
men  who  have  to  think  as  they 
talk.  Of  the  ordinary  debate 
all  that  the  gallery  hears  is 
"louder,  louder"  from  outlying 
back  benches  who  don't  feel 
that  they  are  earning  their  in- 
demnities unless  they  catch  an 
occasional  idea  of  what  the 
leaders  and  those  around  them 
are   discussing. 

The  Graceful  Speaker 

AND  just  a  word  as  to  Speak- 
er   Lemieux.     It  w i  1 1    be 


used  to  give  an 
added  respect- 
ability to  British 
Columbia  cabin- 
ets. Anyway, 
his  chief  char- 
acteristic is  a 
large  number  of 
relatives  who 
gather  in  the  gal- 
leries and  gaze 
at  him  in  undis- 
guised admira- 
tion. It  may  be, 
of  course,  that 
they  are  wonder- 
ing how  he  ever 


But    Kine  is  too   busy   dodging:   brickbats    to   prepare   speeches. 


remembered  that  his  predecessor 
lent  his  young  life  to  upbuilding 
the  dignity  of  Parliament.  Mr 
Lemieux   is    carrying    on    along 
the  same  lines  though  with  con- 
siderable more  grace  and  ability. 
The   mace   is   carried   to 
the    chamber    each    day 
in  solemn  state.     An  ad- 
ditional ornament  to  the 
funeral  is  a  sort  of  out- 
rider in   the   person   of  a 
big  policeman  who  walks 
in    front     crying     in    a 
fearsome  voice   "Way  for 
Mr.    Speaker."     The 
entire  show  has  comic 
opera  qualities  worthy  of 
consideration.      However, 
it  may  be  one  of  those  "institutions"  which  the  Hon. 
Rodolphe  considers  in  such  danger  that  he  never  misses 
an  opportunity  of  praying  the  plain   people 
to  stand  by  them.  Otherwise  Mr.  Speaker  is  a 
rather  human   sort   of   person,   admired   and 
liked   by   all   sides   of  the   House. 

Another  man  whom  the  public  occasionally 
asks  questions  about  is  Hon.  D.  King,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works.     He  came  in  late  from 
B.C.  and  slipped  by 
so    easily    that    he 
hardly   got   a   men- 
tion in  the  personal 
columns  of  the  news- 
paper— nor    indeed 
is    he     anyone    to 
write    home    about. 
He  looks  like  a  med- 
ical practitioner  you 
would  call  in  if  you 
had  a  bad  cold.  And 
when  he  rises  in  his 
place  you  just 
naturally     ex- 
pect    him     to 
say:   "Let   me 
see  your  ton- 
gue."   He  has 
evidently  been 


Just   About   Ready   to   Start 

ISAAC  PEDLOW  once  said:  "Finance  is  the  one  thing 
■*•  I  know  all  about."  For  the  word  "finance"  substitute 
''tariff"  and  you  have  sixty-five  Pedlows  in  the  Progres- 
sive Party.  And  no  Progressive  is  mean  enough  to  with- 
hold whrX  he  knows  from  the  ears  of  a  listening  nation. 

Add  to  these  conversation-producing  subjects  the  rail- 
way question  proper,  the  wheat  board  and  a  few  other 


Who  whittled  the  n>v7  down  till  there  la  talk  of  puttlnc  it  in  a  riaaa  caa*. 


He   is    Quebec's    one    remaining   idol, 

rose  to  such  dizzy  political  heights.  So  is  everyone  else. 
Nor  has  the  influx  of  personalities  from  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion  been  without  its  usual  interest.  There 
were  a  couple  of  new  Premiers  among  them — Dunning, 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  Greenfield,  of  Alberta.  The  form- 
er is  a  pretty  clever  young  person  who  has  evidently 
succeeded  in  making  his  province  accept  him  at  his  own 
valuation.  At  that  he  puts  it  over  with  a  Western 
breeziness  that  should  get  him  by  with  everyone  but 
the  Farmers.  They'll  sit  in  judgment  on  him  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so  and  then  another  bright  young 
statesman  will  gather  experience  as  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Here's  hoping  he  takes  it  more  gracefully  than 
some  others  who  might  be  named. 

Dempsey,    from    .\1berta 

GREENFIELD,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  an  im- 
pression of  solidity  rather  than  cleverness.  With 
his  broad  shoulders  and  square  jaw  he  looks  as  if  he  could 
— and  would — give  the  esteemed  J.  Dempsey  an  argu- 
ment. But  he's  a  quiet-spoken  chap  withal  and  even 
people  who  don't  like  the  Progressives  speak  kindly 
of  him.  Anyway  there  are  those  who  allege  that  Wood 
of  Missouri  carries  all  the  brains  that  were  left  in  Alberta 
when  R.  B.  Bennett  moved  East  and  Duncan  Marshall 
took  a  roving  commission  from  an  appreciative  Govern- 
ment. 

Incidentally,  however,  there  is  a  hard-headed  young 
fellow  named  Shaw  who  may  yet  fool  some  of  them.  To 
date  he  has  worked  his  way  through  college,  fought  his 
way  through  the  war  and  trimmed  R.  B.  Bennett  out  of 
his  seat  in  Parliament.  You'll  admit  a  young  chap  who 
has  done  that  much  has  possibilities. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  truly  great.     Among  others  who 
have   been   among  us  is   Premier  Norris  of   Manitoba. 
.A.nd  as  his  political  demise  is  at  hand  it  may 
not  be  out  of  order  to  say  something  plea- 
sant of  him.     For  he  is  one  of  the  most  human 
of  the  many  Premiers  Canada  has  laid  hands 
on — a  likeable  chap  with  a  bunch  of  hard  com- 
mon sense  who  boasts  that  at  school  he  never 
passed  an  examination.  And  in  these  days  of 
uplift  and  uplifters  you  somehow  warm  to  a 
chap  who  can't  be  made  the 
hero  of  a  Sunday  School  story. 
But,    like    many    another    in 
the  West,  Mr.  Norris  is  danc- 
ing'to  the  tune  of  "The  Farm- 
ers'U    get    you    if    you    don't 
watch  out."     And  they'll  get 
him   whether   he   watches   or 
not.     For     the     elections     in 
Manitoba    are    near    and    the 
horny-handed  are  on  the  war- 
path.    Just   how   bad   they'll 
do  it  to  the  Premier  can  only 
bo   gue.ssed,   but  one   well-in- 
formed    chap     from 
out    that    way    says 
he'll  carry  only  two 
seats;  that  the  Farm- 
ers    will     carry     all 
the   outlying   consti- 
tuencies    while     the 
cities  will  divide  be- 
tween Labor  and  Tor- 
ies.    It  may  not  be 
as     bad     as     that — 
but   it   will   be    bad 
enough. 
Cmtivued on  pagr  1,0 
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By 


THK  SENATE  of  Camida  Ir  long  on 
'liKtiily,     a    stickler    for    prccedentM 
<HI)ppially   thoM'   of   the    Hoiwe   of 
Lords   -cliHlikeH  innovationn  on  the  principl 
that  what's  good  isn't  new  and  what's  m- 

Un't  good,  and  though  not  exactly  fervent  i^  lk--  

deroroiu  in  prayer.  u  a  •* 

From  Confederation,  for  many  years  each  House  had  its 
own  chaplain  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  at  the  oiKMiing 
of  its  sittings  and  pray  for  harmony  among  its  members. 
In  the  senate  the  spell  seemed  to  work  satisfactorily  as  a 
rule,  but  oc  "     it  failed  and  a  contentioas,  taxing 

spirit  previii  ally  during  what  might  be  termed 

the  "Alexandrnii.  r.ni.'  One  would  have  expected  better 
things  of  him,  because  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at 
the  opening  devotions  and  bowed  his  head  as  reverently  as 
any  of  the  other  Senators  while  Dean  Lauder  read  the 
stereotyped  form  of  prayer. 

To  Senator  Mclnnes  (better  known  as  Doctor 
Mclnnes)  the  acrimonious  nature  of  the  debates  at 
times  seemed  anomaloas.  As  he  remarked  on  one 
occasion,  the  Senate  was  paying  a  regularty-ordained 
chaplain  four  hundred  dollars  per  session  for  a 
service  that  seemed  ineffective.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  appropriation  could  be  considered  excessive 
if  it  accomplished  the  desired  result  but  when  it  failed 
to  promote  peace  and  harmony  there  must  be  some- 
thing missing  and  it  was  money  wa.sted. 

One  day  he  announced  to  the  senate  that  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  what  was  probably  the 
cause  of  inharmonious  conditions  which  had  prevailed 
for  some  time.  He  had  noticed  with  pain  that  for  two 
or  three  years  the  chaplain  had  omitted  to  read  prayer 
number  eight  which,  among  other  things,  besought 
'•wisdom  to  direct  and  guide  us  in  all  our  consultations," 
and  for  "uniting  and  knitting  together  the  hearts  of  all 
persons  and  estates  in  true  Christian  love."  With 
number  eight  omitted  from  the  daily  petition,  was  it 
any  wonder  that  some  members  had  displayed  un- 
charitableness  in  the  debates?  As  he  confided  to  me 
after  the  sitting  was  over,  his  objection  was  taken 
more  seriously  than  he  had  expected.  Some  of  his 
colleagues  thanked  him  personally  for  having  called 
attention  to  the  omission,  and  from  that  time  forward 
prayer  number  eight  was  duly  read  at  the  opening  of 
every  day's  sitting. 

The  doctor  was  a  big  man,  of  dark  complexion,  rotund 
in  form,  but  not  excessively  so,  had  black  hair  fsome  said 
a  wig),  black  eyes,  black  moustache  and  luxuriant  Dun- 
dreary whiskers  of  sable  hue.     He  was  of  Highland  Scotch 
descent  and  not  at  all  ashamed  of  it:  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  inordinately  proud  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  spoke  Gaelic,  which  was  his  mother  tongue,  and  had 
acquired  command  of  Chinook,  from  which  the  reader  may 
correctly  infer  that  he  hailed  from  the  Pacific  Slope.     He 
brought   with   him   a   distinctly   western    breeze,   strong 
enough  to  blow  conventions  into  ribbons. 

Had  Dean  Lauder's  friends  been  prudent  and  allowed 
the  chaplain's  salary  to  run  at  four  hundred  dollars,  it 
might  have  continued  indefinitely,  the  Senate  having  a 
pronounced  aversion  to  making  changes.  The  committee 
on  contingent  accounts,  however,  in  one  of  its  reports 
indiscreetly  recommended  that  the  amount  of  the  chaplain's 
salary  be  increased  to  six  hundred  dollars  That  was 
too  much  for  the  doctor.  He  rose  to  register  his  protest. 
He  disclaimed  any  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  chaplain 
but  he  was  bound  to  protest  against  a  futile  and  fruitless 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  He  believed  in  opening 
every  meeting  of  the  House  with  prayer,  but  there  were 
other  ways  of  doing  it  which  could  not  be  less  effective 
than  the  one  employed. 

Phonographic    Prayers 

tjE  CALLED  attention  to  a  device  recently  invented 
■*•  ■••by  Edison  for  recording  and  reproducing  the  human 
voice,  known  as  the  phonograph.  It  had  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  instrument  for  the  purpose,  as  anyone  could 
ascertain  for  himself  by  visiting  the  Senate  reporter's 
room  where  it  was  in  daily  use.  For  a  fraction  of  the  sum 
paid  to  the  chaplain  one  of  these  remarkable  instruments; 
could  be  procured  and  the  first  cost  would  be  the  only 
outlay  for  years.  It  would  be  wise,  and  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  to  procure  a  record  of  the 
prayers  from  some  eminent  clergyman  and  use  it  at  the 
.  opening  of  each  session,  thus  accomplishing  two  objects-- 
it  would  effect  a  saving  in  money,  and  would  give  the 
Senate  the  benefit  of  having  its  prayers  offered  in  the  very 
best  style  of  an  elocutionary  artist.  He  did  not  like  to 
scrutinize  the  appropriation  for  the  chaplain's  salary  too 
closely,  but  he  had  figured  out  exactly  what  he  was  re- 
ceiving for  his  services,  and  found  that,  for  the  time  con- 
sumed— about  three  minutes  at  each  sitting— the  chaplain 
was  the  best  paid  official  in  the  employ  of  the  Senate. 
The  doctor  was  taken  to  task  by  some  of  his  colleagues 
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,..i  ,.,„  .,..  verent  suggestion,  but  the  position  of  chaplain 
was  soon  afterwards  abolished,  and  the  reading  of  the 
prayers  was  included  in  the  duties  discharged  by  the 
Speaker. 

The  doctor's  disclaimer  of  any  desire  to  find  fault  with 
the  chaplain  was  no  doubt  sincere.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
string  a  joke  on  the  dignified  body  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

One  subject  on  which  he  held  a  decided  opinion  was 
the  dual  language.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  nuisance.  One 
language  sufficed  for  the  neighboring  republic,  notwith- 
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Standing  the  enormous  polyglot  population  that  it  was 
drawing  every  year  from  Europe,  and  he  thought  if  the 
republic  could  get  on  with  English,  there  was  really  no  need 
for  two  official  languages  in  Canada.  If  the  constitution 
had  not  stood  in  the  way,  he  would  probably  have  moved 
to  make  English  the  only  official  language  for  the  Domin- 
ion. A  change  of  that  nature  being  impossible,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  absurdity  of  the  dual  system  could  best 
be  illustrated  by  carrying  it  to  its  logical  conclusion.  He 
therefore  introduced  a  Bill  intituled,  "An  Act  for  the  use 
of  Gaelic  in  Official  Proceedings,"  which  was  read  the 
first  time.  Senator  Dickey  inquired  if  it  was  intended 
that  Gaelic  should  be  a  dual  language.  "A  triple  lang- 
uage," said  the  doctor.  Then  Senator  Kaulbach  suggested 
that  he  might  include  German,  to  which  the  doctor  replied 
that  others  who  were  equally  interested  in  the  language 
of  their  ancestors  could  move  such  amendments  as  they 
saw  fit. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  second  reading,  Senator 
Dickey  moved  the  three  months'  hoist,  and  Senator 
Prowse  suggested  that  the  bill  should  be  withdrawn  as  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  intended  only  as  a  joke.  The 
doctor  rose  at  once  to  a  point  of  order,  claiming  that  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  member  had  no  right  to  impute 
motives. 

Argument  For  Gaelic 

TN  THE  debate  on  the  Bill,  the  Doctor  took  the  ground 
Athat  Gaelic  was  the  common  language  of  the  Celtic  race, 
of  whom,  including  Scotch  and  Irish,  there  were— in  a 
total  population  of  4,324,810— not  less  than  1,657,266, 
while  those  of  French  origin  numbered  nearly  half  a 
million  less.  If  their  numbers  entitled  the  latter  to  have 
their  language  made  official,  surely  the  greater  number  of 
Celtic  origin  had  at  least  an  equal  right  to  place  Gaelic 
on  the  same  footing.  Personally  he  would  be  quite 
satisfied  with  one  official  language,  but  if  special  favors 
and  privileges  were  to  be  extended  to  the  race  that  was 
defeated  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  they  should  be  given 
equally  to  their  conquerors.  He  then  proceeded  to  read 
a  resolution  in  Gaelic,  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  Highland 
Scotchmen  in  the  county  of  Bruce,  expressing  approval 
of  the  Bill,  while  the  bored  members  listened  in  silence  to 
the  unfamiliar  and,  to  them,  unintelligible  sounds.  Senator 
Poireri  cal'.ed  out,  "En  Francais!"    The  Doctor  regretted 


that  he  could  not  translate  it  into  French, 
but  he  would  give  the  English  version,  which 
he  proceeded  to  do.  He  wound  up  his  speech 
by  haranguing  the  House  in  Gaelic.  It 
sounded  very  impres-sive  and  eloquent,  but  I 
was  a.s8ured  afterwards  by  a  Highland  senator  (who  was 
famous  for  the  brand  of  whiskey  he  manufactured)  that  it 
was  "damned  poor  Gaelic."  Anyone  who  feels  compet- 
ent and  thinks  it  worth  while  to  settle  the  question  for  him- 
self can  find  the  Gaelic  speech  in  extenso  in  the  volume  of 
Senate  Debates  for  1890.  There  is  no  English  version  of 
it:  the  official  reporter  did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  his 
duties  to  provide  one  even  if  he  had  beerl  equal  to  the  task. 
The  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  forty-two.  In 
the  seven  were  Senator  Memer,  a  German,  and  Senator 
Paquet,  a  French-Canadian.  More  members  of  Celtic 
origin  voted  with  the  majority  than  the  number  that  favor- 
ed the  bill. 

The  doctor  was  afterwards  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  British  Columbia  where  he  had  a 
rather  stormy  career  and  troubles  of  his  own.  To 
protect  the  public  treasury  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  dismiss  his  ministers,  only  to  find,  he  claimed, 
that  the  second  gang  was  no  better  than  the  first. 
These  he  dismissed  in  their  turn  and  soon  afterwards 
he  resigned  his  position  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Henri  Joly. 

Strangers    Welcomed    Now 

THERE  is  a  rule  of  the  Canadian  Pariiament, 
inherited  from  the  Mother  of  Parliaments, 
which  specifically  excludes  the  public  from  the  tVo  j 
chambers.  It  has  been  so  long  honored  in  the  breach 
that  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  parliamentary 
fiction,  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  both  houses  in  the  new  building  every  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  wish  to  hear  the  debates.  The  architects 
who  drew  the  plans  for  the  new  building  apparently 
knew  nothing  about  the  rule.  Not  only  is  there 
accommodation  to  seat  hundreds  in  the  public 
galleries,  but  comfortable  and  commodious  quarter 
have  been  assigned  to  the  representatives  of  tin 
press  and  a  special  gallery,  directly  above  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  has  been  provided  for  their  exclusive  use. 
It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  not  only  arc 
strangers  in  the  gallery  not  regarded  as  intruders, 
but  that  they  are  welcomed,  so  to  speak,  with  oper 
arms. 

But  this  regard  for  the  press  has  been  a  matter  oi 
growth  and  development  during  the  last  half  centur\- 
When  the  original  Parliament  Building  at  Ottawa  wa- 
erected  the  architects  who  planned  it  and  supervised  it- 
construction  gave  no  thought  whatever  to  the  fourt! 
estate.  No  special  accommodation  of  any  kind  was  pro 
vided  for  the  newspaper  men.  They  had  to  commandeer 
the  front  row  of  seats  in  the  public  gallery  above  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  and  they  were  permitted  to  use  a  small  room  re- 
mote from  the  Commons  chamber  for  preparing  their  re- 
ports, but  they  were  still  regarded  as  strangers  and  sub- 
ject to  prompt  expulsion  if  any  honorable  member  detect- 
ed their  presence  and  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  theory  and  the  practice  did  not  harmonize.  It  was  a 
very  dull  day  in  Parliament  when  there  were  not  scores  of 
strangers  in  the  galleries,  and  on  important  occasions 
they  were  present  in  hundreds  filling  every  available  seat, 
and  the  press  carried  on  their  work  of  publicity  in  total 
oblivion  of  the  fact  that  they  were  there  only  on  tolerance. 
But  there  came  a  time  when  the  almost  forgotten  regula- 
tion was  resuscitated  and  enforced  in  a  decidedly  sensa- 
tional manner. 

It  was  in  the  early  seventies,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald 
was  premier.  The  late  Hon.  William  Macdougall  had 
been  one  of  his  colleagues  but  was  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  He  occupied  a  seat  on  what  was  known  as  the 
"cross-benches,"  and  there  was  no  very  ardent  affection 
between  him  and  his  former  leader.  Both  were  distin- 
guished-looking men,  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  the 
Dominion.  Sir  John  Macdonald's  features  have  long 
been  familiar  to  most  Canadians  but  Mr.  Macdougall's 
may  not  be  so  well  remembered.  He  was  tall,  erect 
and  of  muscular  build  with  an  oval,  beardless  face  deeply 
pitted  with  smallpox,  an  aquiline  nose  and  black  hair.  He 
was  courteous  in  manner,  but  lacked  Sir  John's  magnetism, 
and  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  cold,  stern  and  re- 
served. He  was  one  of  the  most  forcible  speakers  and 
effective  debaters  in  the  Commons. 

Senator  Miller,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  a  man  of  similar 
type,  but  shorter  and  stouter  of  build,  with  the  brachy- 
cephalous  head  of  a  born  fighter.  Though  a  man  of  re- 
cognized ability,  he  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions. 
As  a  speaker  he  was  forcible  and  aggressive,  and  when 
warmed  under  the  influence  of  his  oratory,  occasionally 
Continued  on  page  1,9 
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he  made  a  ges- 


■"OUR  worship  is    Mr.    Gart — the 
Honourable  Mr.   L.  Gart?"  asked 
the  big  fellow  in  a  jump-coat,  ad- 
vancing. 

Doubting  not  what  my  answer  would  be 
ture  to  the  other  two,  whereat  they  lowered  the  muskets 
with  which  they  had  menaced  my  party.   Plainly  we  were 
come  to  my  brother's  lines.    I  dropped  my  legs  over  the 
side  of  the  litter,  and  stood  on  the  turf. 
"Ay — L.  Gart,"  I  said. 

I  took  from  the  litter  my  sword  and  pistol;  and,  fasten- 
ing them  on,  made  a  survey  of  my  surroundings,  which 
had  been  much  hidden  from  me  by  the  hangings  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Grass,  coarse  and  crisp  with  salt,  ran  from  my  feet  sea- 
ward— the  sea  being  not  above  a  mile  away  on  my  right 
hand.  Before  me  was  the  great  headland  called  Dodman, 
and  beyond  it  curved  many  a  league  of  Cornish  coast,  that 
I  could  discern  as  far  as  the  Rame  Head,  by  the  rebels' 
port  of  Plymouth;  for,  despite  that  the  moon  was  risen — 
looking  of  rare  size  and  a  deep  vivid  yellow  colour — there 
•was  yet  good  daylight. 

The  range  of  shore  was  familiar  to  me,  though  I  had 
never  viewed  it  from  this  spot;  and  I  gave  it  no  more  than  a 
glance  ere  I  turned  my  eyes  inland,  eager  to  see  Penhalirose, 
the  house  that  my  brother  was  beleaguering  with  seventy 
men. 

It  was  held  against  him  by  two  ladies  and  a  handful  of 
ParHament  soldiers,  lent  to  them  by  Lord  Essex;  and  their 
resistance  was  a  hopeless  thing.  For  in  this  September 
month  of  1644  scarce  another  rebel  was  to  be  found  in 
Cornwall,  owing  to  his  Majesty's  marching  hither  and 
putting  Essex  to  flight.  Often  during  the  day,  as  my  litter- 
horses  bore  me  over  the  thirty  miles  between  my  home  and 
Penhalirose,  I  had  marvelled  at  the  spirit  which  had  de- 
fended the  place  for  a  week,  and  mused  as  to  whether  it 
would  fall  before  I  arrived,  as  seemed  likely  from  my  broth- 
er's latest  message. 

I  had  come  mainly  to  greet  John,  my  brother,  there  be- 
ing great  affection  between  us,  and  he  not  having  seen  me 
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since  my  wound;  yet  I  had  a  lively  desire  to  witness  the 
siege. 

On  looking  from  the  sea  I  gazed  into  a  broad  valley,  jts 
bottom  fairly  clear  of  trees,  its  sides  high  and  most  densely 
wooded.  Right  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  woods  I  per- 
ceived a  slender  chimney  of  a  pretty  twisted  design,  and 
near  to  it  the  peak  of  a  gable. 

"Penhalirose?"    I  asked,  nodding. 

"Yes,  an  it  please  your  worship,"  said  the  man  in  the 
jump-coat  who,  having  saluted,  was  come  to  a  stand  by  me. 

"Have  you  carried  it?" 

"Nay."  He  pushed  his  hat  aslant  and  ran  his  finger 
tips  through  his  hair,  which  was  speckled  with  grey  and 
close-cropped  as  any  rebel's;  and  a  rueful  smile  spread 
over  his  broad,  good-tempered  face  while  he  stared  at  the 
chimney.  "Nay,  your  worship.  Yet  'tis  but  a  silly  place, 
in  a  way  of  speaking;  a  house  builded  not  for  war,  with  a 
score  of  men  for  garrison,  and  no  artillery  save  a  mortar- 
piece.  A  silly  place  to  get  the  better  of  the  two  score  Corn- 
ish lads  we  have  in  the  company.  You  do  know  how  they 
can  fight,  sir,  being,  under  favour,  one  yourself."  He  shift- 
ed his  hat  forward,  puckering  his  eyes  thoughtfully.  "We 
made  two  assaults  this  morning — lost  three  men  killed  and 
eight  shrewdly  winged,  .  .  The  musketry  beat  us,  but  our 
Cornish  Jacks  say  there  is  witchcraft  in  the  business,  and 
Mistress  de  Corsolo  the  witch." 

"My  brother  got  no  hurt?"  I  asked  anxiously. 

"No,  sir,  nothing  touched  the  commander,  though  he 
was  foremost  of  us ...  .  Shall  I  bring  you  to  him  now,  sir? 
I  am  Dan  Field,  his  sergeant."  He  looked  at  the  litter. 
"Will  your  worship  ride  again?  To  keep  beyond  throw  of 
their  mortar-piece  and  muskets  we  must  go  in  a  curve  that 
will  mean  a  half-mile  walk." 

"I  can  foot  tenfold  that,"  I  said  gaily.  And,  telling  my 
men  to  follow  us,  I  set  off  with  him,  he  taking  me  by  a 


path  that  was  crushed  through  a  very 
sea  of  ^eat  ferns  that  brushed  our  should- 
ers and  smelled  finely  fresh. 

"By  your  leave,  sir,"  said  he  anon, 
scanning  me  with  kindly  satisfaction.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you 
able  to  step  thus.  So  many  of  us  heard  how  sadly  the  can- 
non bullet  harmed  your  worship  at  the  siegeing  of  Lyme 
three  months  since.  You  cannot  be  long  rose  from  your 
bed?" 

"Tuesday  was  se'nnight,"  I  told  him,  with  a  word  of 
thanks  for  his  concern;  and  I  added  laughing,  "I  trust 
Penhalirose  shall  make  no  sally  on  our  camp,  for  I  cannot 
fight.  I  am  all  bandaged  from  hips  to  heart,  and  should 
scream  outright  if  a  blow  were  dealt  me.  Some  of  my  bones 
are  scarce  set,  the  surgeons  were  so  long  in  finding  all  the 
breakage." 

He  clucked  his  lips  in  homely  solicitude. 

"There  will  be  no  sally,  sir,"  said  he,  "but  a  surrender 
within  a  few  hours,  from  what  the  commander  hath  said 
to  me.  . . .-.  .Look,  sir,  yonder  is  their  mortar-piece,  perched 
on  a  stone  roof."  He  showed  me  other  details,  after  which 
he  asked,  "Sir,  will  you  please  to  tell  me  of  L>Tne?  'Tis 
not  witchcraft  hath  kept  us  from  Penhalirose.but  surely 
'twas  that  kept  the  Prince's  Highness  out  of  Lyme!" 

For  the  rest  of  our  way  I  spoke  of  what  I  had  seen  when 
serving  in  Dorset  with  Prince  Maurice;  and  in  this  mode 
Field  and  I  became  friends  in  the  shortest  space. 

JOHN  was  my  elder  by  eleven  years,  his  age  being 
thirty-six.  Not  in  the  world  was  there  a  tenderer 
brother  or  an  honester  friend,  but  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per toward  an  enemy  had  gained  him  some  ill-repute. 
When  I  entered  the  cottage  which  was  his  quarters  I  found 
him  sat  athwart  the  edge  of  the  table,  his  arms  folded,  his 
features  harsh  with  thought.  And  though  his  face  became 
very  bright  when  he  saw  me,  and  remained  so  for  part  of 
the  supper-hour,  whilst  I  chatted  of  our  parents  and  sisters 
(for  I,  fresh  from  home,  had  all  the  news  to  give),  never- 
theless he  slipped  presently  into  a  silent,  frowning  mood. 
Our  converse  had  veered  to  Penhalirose,  and  I  could  fathom 
his  brooding.     Ten  of  his  men  were  slain — in  attacking  a 
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y  houpe.   And  thai  liounc  would  have  yielded  on  de- 
but for  Vera  de  Corsolo. 
1  tiad  never  met  thia  lady,  hut  from  my  boyhood  I  had 
iieard  of  her  as  my  brother'H  fonvonian.    Commi-ncing  I 
cannot  tell  how,  thero  had  he«'n  for  forty  years  hoHtility 
lii'tween  the  Gartjt  and  the  De  CorHolos,  which  latter — 
;n  is  not   uncommon  in 
<  'ornwall     were  of  Span- 
iHh   rather  than   KngHHh 
blood.    In  the  winter  of 
';)4,  Mistres/<  Vera,  though 
I  hen     not    nixteen,     had 
••ntored     the     quarrel 
.lohn     havinif    affronted 
hor father,  she  Rained thf 
'  ;ir   of    the   maiden    my 
brother    was    betrothed 
to,  and  broke  it  'twixt 
them   for  ever.   Thence- 
forth,   though     Miatres.M 
Vera    and    ,fohn    rarely 
came   face   to   face,  their 
enmity    grew  -she    cold 
and  scathing  in   all  she 
said   of   him,    he   raging 
when     told    her    word.M, 
but  helpless  to  do  aught. 
On    the    outbreak    of 
the    Rebellion     the     De 
Corsolos,    having     de- 
clared   for    the    Parlia- 
ment, were  swiftly  driv- 
en from  Penhalirose;  and 
Cornwall    saw    no    more 
of    them    until    the    ad- 
vance   of    Lord     Essex, 
when  there  appeared  at 

Penhalirose  Mistress  Vera 

and   Mistress   Margaret, 

her  younger  sister,  with 

their   borrowed  soldiery, 
Mistnss  Vera  saying,  on 

the  flight  of  Essex,  that 

she  would  hold  the  hou.se 

in    face    of    a    thousand 

odds. 

It    was    bruited    that 

Essex  had  left  with  her 

certain  of  his  papers,  con- 
juring her  to  hide  them 

safely.     So     the     King 

had  bidden  John,  as  one 

knowing  the  environs  of 

Penhalirose,  to  subdue  it 

forthwith    and    discover 

the.se  writings. 

The    success    of    the 

garrison   had   stung   my 

brother  to  fury.    Ere  he 

fell    silent    he    confessed 

to  me  of  a  letter  he  had 

sent    to    Mistress    Vera, 

wherein    he    vowed    to 

flog   her   when   he   took 

her,  if  he  could  save  her 

alive  from  his  Comishmen,  who  were  resolute  to  drown  her 

for  a  witch. 

There  was  a  black  omen   in  this  talk   of  flogging,  in  this 

new  reference  to  witchcraft,  in  this  hint  that  a  young  lady 

of  birth  might  be  put  to  death— a  presage  of  things  very 

different  from  any  yet  done  in  the  war  —which  rendered 

me  silent  as  John  for  a  while. 

T  PICKED  up  the  end  of  a  riband  that  was  trailing  from 
••■  my  hair,  and  retied  it.  I  retied  its  fellow;  and  then,  with 
my  arms  on  the  table,  turned  and  turned  the  ring  on  my 
forefinger— an  easy  matter  since  mv  sickness.  At  last  I 
said:  "But  thou  wilt  not  whip  her?" 

John  cast  out  his  hand  in  some  reproach. 

"Why,  nay,  Lucian.  I  am  come  to  my  propel-  self  again." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  drank  some  wine  slowly 

But  verily  I  fear  worse  for  her -this  witchcraft  alarm. 

Yet  I  beheve  she  is  no  witch  though  'twas  rumoured  years 

ago  that  she  was." 

"Swineherds'  mumping,"  I  said,  "because  she  was  white- 
faced  and  night-eyed  and  foreign.—" 

"And  a  very  spite,"   said  John  in  a  tone  that  made  me 

"w^n°"t  ^   ^^^  '^'^"^'^  overmuch  toward  the  enemy. 

Well,  he  added,  "the  rumour  is  aflare  now  in  my  Corn- 
ish troop.  Their  spleen  is  grown  most  evil,  and  Dan  Field 
and  I,  and  our  dozen  Shropshire  boys,  will  find  it  busy  work 
to  stall  them  back  from  her  to-morrow.  Ah,  I  told  thee 
not  the  item  of  chiefest  import.  Perchance  because  noth- 
ing nice  is  in  it,  only  treachery." 

His  face  flushed  somewhat.  He  stood  up  and  moved 
about  the  little  room.  "This  afternoon  I  tampered  with  her 
troops,  and  I  am  well-nigh  sure  that  to-morrow  they  will 
nse  against  her  and  let  us  into  Penhalirose.  That  shall  be  a 
sure  blow  to  her  pride!" 

"Pride!"  he  repeated,  his  flush  changing  to  a  fire  of 


ang'T-  Insoicni  prioo,  mai  a  vauj.Mi  ;;  ■  ■)iit-iii)ii'"u  device 
doth  fe<'d  and  prime,  bo  that  a  D<-  ( :(.rs«lo  hath  contempt 
for  all  otiier  mankind.  Pah!  Let  mo  <ool  my  face  outdoors. 
Come  round  with  me  to  the  sentinels,  coz,  an  the  night 
air  will  not  hurt  thee  ...  Stay,  first  read  these."  And 
still  muttering  "Pride!"  he  took  a  paper  from  a  shelf  and 


I  Bsw  her  atand  for  a  apace,  her  hand*  atill  outheld, 
her  face  amazed. 


cast  it  to  me,  the  paper  cutting'through  the  air  because  of 
the  weight  of  a  big  waxen  seal  upon  it.  Above  the  seal  I 
read: 

"If  you  do  take  me  and  flog  me,  and  give  me  to  death, 

which  also,  I  understand,  you  do  fully  intend,  what  of  it? 

Am  I  anything  disgraced  thereby,  or  made  to  seem  little? 

"Think  you  I  should  ask  to  be  spared,  or  that  my  lip 

would  shiver? 

"Oh,  assuredly  you  do  know  of  the  De  Corsolos  what 
I  believed  all  the  earth  knew!  If  not,  an  you  can  read 
Latin,  learn  of  my  signet,  fellow. 

V.  de  Corsolo." 
Upon  the  seal,  of  course,  wks  the  arrogant  De  Corsolo 
device,  formed  principally  from  the  name: 

Deo  Coram  Solum  Parvi 
(Only    in    the    presence  of  God    (are  the  De  Corsolos) 
small.) 

T  COULD  not  sleep,  perchance  because  I  missed  my 
■*•  mother's  hands  at  my  bandages,  though  John  with  pro- 
longed care  and  gentleness  had  eased  them  for  the  night. 

Nay,  and  I  should  not  sleep,  however  many  hours  I  lay. 
I  rose  softly  from  my  pallet  by  John's  side,  tightened  my 
swathings  as  well  as  I  could,  dressed  and  armed,  and  went 
forth  into  the  moonlight — that  was  of  glorious  kind. 

A  mist  had  stolen  over  us,  a  somewhat  thick  mist;  yet 
the  moonrays  poured  through,  turning  it  to  sparkling  silver; 
and  I  told  the  face  of  my  watch  with  no  more  trouble  than 
in  daytime. 

It  was  one  of  the  clock. 

I  walked  off  by  the  fern  path  along  which  Field  had  led 
me,  the  ferns  wetting  me  a  little,  but  filling  my  lungs  with 
gladsome  freshness.  Nearing  the  end  I  called  out  the  night- 


words,  "Penryn  Town",  to  the  sentries,  and  then  I  fared 
on  toward  the  sea.  Stopping  at  length,  and  resting  my 
hands  on  my  sides,  I  took  two  or  three  deep  breaths,  quiet- 
ly rejoicing  in  the  health  which  my  body  was  gaining. 

Then,  chancing  to  turn  with  my  back  to  the  moon,  I 
.saw  the  fairest  sight  I  had  ever  beheld.   Fashioned  in  the 

mist  before  me,  looking 
not  ten  yards  away,  and 
having  its  ends  close  to 
the  ground,  was  a  love- 
ly pure  arc  of  white — 
a  White  Rainbow,  a  thing 
I  had  heard  no  man  speak 
of. 

Its  height  was  per- 
haps twenty  feet,  and, 
.'somehow,,  after  it  had 
reminded  me  of  a  gate- 
way, its  lovely  pureness 
set  me  to  thinking  of  it 
as  the  Gate  of  Heaven; 
so  that  anon  remember- 
ing much  ill  might  have 
befallen  a  girl — a  poor, 
humble  man's  daughter- 
if  I  had  not  been  wound- 
ed, I  felt  that,  since  God 
had  made  me  whole 
again,  it  behooved  me  to 
make  Him  no  perfidious 
requital,  but  to  keep 
from  lovemaking  till  I 
met  with  her  I  should  de- 
sire to  wed,  and  I  de- 
termined within  myself 
this  should  be  so. 

Within     a     second   of 
which  determining  I  had 
drawn  off  my  hat,  ready 
to    believe    that    angels 
were  come  to  bid  me  be 
firm  in  my  purpose,  for 
moving  to  me  from  be- 
neath   the    arch    of    the 
White     Rainbow      were 
two  white  figures.    But 
a  sudden  complete  pause 
on  their  part,  a  whisper 
between  them,  and  then 
the    haughty    lifting    of 
the  hooded  head  of  one 
as  they  advanced  anew, 
advertised    me    of    the 
truth.    The  De  Corsolo 
ladies,  having  discovered 
the  treachery  which  im- 
pended,   were    fleeing. 
They  had  slipped  through 
John's  ring  of  sentinels. 
"Who  art  thou?" 
She  who   had  thrown 
up  her  head   asked   the 
question,  in  a  voice  that 
was   low   and  beautiful, 
and  careless  withal.  And 
she  altered  her  path  a  foot's  breadth  to  come  more  straight- 
ly  to  me,  wherefore  I  doubted  not  she  was  Mistress  Vera. 
"Lucian  Gart,  madame,"    I  said. 
They  halted  by  me,  calmly  as  though  we  were  friends; 
yet  I  could  take  no  note  of  the  sister  for  Mistress  Vera, 
who  was  wellnigh   of  my  height,  looked  at  me  steadily  and 
her  face  held  me. 

John  had  seen  her — and  he  could  remain  her  foe!  'Twas 
beyond  credence!  This  pale  face,  shaped  with  such  har- 
mony, these  bright  lips,  pouted  yet  slender,  these  great 
dark  eyes,  this  low,  exquisite  forehead,  its  nobleness  easy 
to  trace  despite  the  shining  black  hair  pressed  close  about 
it  by  the  hood — these  things  were  an  entrancing  picture  of 
immobile  loveliness.  Nay,  not  immobile,  for  deep  in  the 
eyes  was  a  glow  of  light  which  quickened  all  with  strong 
life. 

"Lucian  Gart?"  said  she.  "Ah,  tell  me,  Mr.  Gart,  what 
force  you  have  brought  to  cut  off  my  sister  and  me  from 

the  sea. . 1  perceive  not  your  battalia "  Her  eyes 

went  ironically  past  me.  "Perchance  they  have  entrench- 
ed themselves  against  our  coming?" 

"I  am  alone,  madame,"  said  I,  smiling  at  the  jab.  I 
debated   for    an   instant,    then: 

"I  think  you  are  Mistress  Vera  de  Corsolo!"  I  said. 

CHE  bent  her  head  a  trifle,  her  eyes  returning  to  my  face. 
^  "I  do  not  surrender  me,"  she  said. 

"I  shall  not  hinder  you  from  the  sea,  madame,"  I  re- 
plied. "Yet  I  must  not  be  too  much  a  traitor  to  the  King 
and  my  brother.  Give  me  any  papers  that  you  and  this 
lady  carry,  and  you  may  go." 

"Not  otherwise?"  she  asked,  without  a  shade  of  plead- 
ing, merely  as  one  arranging  a  business. 

My  hat^had  slipped  from  my  hand.  For  a  further  in- 
Continued  on  page  50 
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\HESE  Women  know  not  the  Way 
of  the  World" — such  was  the 
caption  on  a  recent  newspaper 
item  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  sis- 
ters of  a  certain  Catholic  Order  would 
not   take   advantage   of   their   right   to 
vote  as  they  "knew  not  the  ways  of  the 
World."     Lucky  women!     Thrice  blessed 
are    they  for    not    only    are    they    hot 
"worldly  wise" 'but  they   do   not    covet 
that  wisdom,  and,  unlike  another  Sisterhood  (which  some 
bold,  bad  man  has  unkindly  called  "The  Shrieking  Sister- 
hood of  Suffragettes")  they  are  not  disturbed  over  their 
"rights." 

I,  myseU,  am  a  victim  of  the  Vote  for  Women.  I  have 
been  duly  "elected"  and  have  held  public  office  so  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  For  fear  of  lynching,  or  social  ostracism 
<and  which  is  to  be  more  dreaded?)  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  details  but  I  can  say  most  emphatically  that  both 
experience  and  observation  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  for  women  to  rush  into  politi- 
cal life. 

I  quite  appreciate  what  a  dire  and  dreadful  statement 
that  is  to  make  and  I  know  what  the  chorus  will  immed- 
iately be:  "She  must  have  been  a  failure  herself  so  she 
thinks  we  all  would  be." 

No,  my  dear  sisters,  I  was  not  considered  to  be  a  failure 
but  I  can  tell  you  right  here  that  I  had  to  "sweat  blood" 
not  to  fall  behind  the  men  who  were  elected  in  a  similar 
capacity.  And  in  the  detail  work  I  believe  I  made  good, 
but  my  great  stumbling  block  was — can  you  guess? — 
the  very  thing  which  elected  me  to  office,  the  fact  that  I 
was  not  a  man. 

This  I  will  explain  later.  I  want  first  to  give  you  my 
experience  from  the  beginning.  I  am  a  woman  who  has 
always  been  in  favor  of  our  sex  having  the  vote,  but  I  have 
never  been  a  suffragette  of  the  agitating  variety,  that  is, 
always  having  had  a  fairly  decent  set  of  men  folk  around  me 
I  never  personally  chafed  under  conditions  as  they  were. 
Rather,  appreciating  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
which  our  men  have  to  shoulder,  I  felt  that  we  might  give 
them  more  of  a  helping  hand  if  we  had  the  franchise  and 
could  take  a  share  of  work  to  which  we  were  particularly 
adapted.  After  all,  it  was  the  men  themselves  who  gave 
us  the  vote  so  I  felt  they  must  deem  it  a  wise  thing.  I 
do  hope  that  when  some  more  of  the  "women  politicians" 
are  busy  muddling  things  up  for  the  men,  these  men  will 
remember  the  words  of  the  title  of  Princess  Bibesco's 
book:     "I    have    Only    Myself   to    Blame." 

Personally  I  think  I  gave  fair  service  during  my  term  of 
office,  just  as  intelligent  service  anyway  as  a  "mere  man" 
would  give  if  he  were  suddenly  transplanted  into  a  "Mothers, 
meeting"  and  asked  which  he  really  thought  a  baby 
thrived  on  better,  barley  water  or  mother's  milk;  or  if  he 
aspired  to  be  the  convenor  of  a  nominating  committee 
for  a  new  club,  and  had  to  learn  all  the  tricks  of  juggling 
Mrs.  A.  into  the  presidency  and  Mrs.  B.  out  of  it  etc.; 
or  if  he  arrived  in  the  preserving  season  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  blamed  jelly  wouldn't  "jell."  I  re- 
peat, I  believe  I  put  up  as  good  a  bluff  as  any  man  could 
have'done  of  knowing  something   of  an  entirely  unfamiliar 


A  STARTLING    ADMISSIpN    from    the    pen    of   a 

successful    feminine    politician,    known    in    several 

Canadian  provinces,  who  asserts:    "It  is  a  grave  mistake 

for  women  to  rush  into  political  life,"  and  adds:    "The 

more  that  I  know  of  women,  the  more  I  think  of  men." 


subject,  and  in  appearing  deeply  interested  when  in  fact 
my  feminine  mind  would  awandering  go.  Sometimes  I 
could  not  help  wondering  how  that  nice,  nice  man  ever 
married  that  little  cat  of  a  woman,  or  how  sweet  little  Mrs. 
X.  could  ever  live  with  a  "perfect  brute"-  like  that,  when 
my  straying  thoughts  would  be  gathered  back  with  an 
inquiry  as  to  my  opinion  on  the  present  system  of  taxation. 

"The  More  I  Think  of  Men" 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  not  only  the  women  themselves  who 
accept  public  office  who  fail  but  it  is  the  women  who 
elected  them  who  are  failing  also.  Sometimes  during  my 
term  in  office  I  was  regrettully  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  "the  more  I  know  of  women  the  more  I  think  of  men." 

Pioneering  in  any  line  is  difficult,  pioneering  in  politics 
is  no  exception.  First,  when  a  woman  is  elected  she  real- 
izes that  she  has  taken  a  man's  place,  that  is,  kept  a  man 
out  of  a  place  which  he  thinks  rightfully  belongs  to  him, 
and  so  do  his  friends,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  she  is 
aware  of  the  antagonism  in  that  quarter.  Watch  your 
step  there,  Madam!  Then  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  Parliament,  the  Council,  Board  of  Education, 
or  any  body  of  men  who  will  receive  you  into  their  charmed 
circle  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  On  the  contrary, 
while  punctiliously  courteous  a  lady  member  is  oft-times 
constrained  to  "scream"  at  the  repetition  of  the  silent 
rendition  of  "From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains." 

We  start,  therefore,  with  the  simple  task  of  taking  a 
man's  place  and  of  overcoming  prejudice  inside  the  camp 
and  out  of  it.  The  man  I  defeated  was  a  professional  man 
of  much  ability  and  experience,  a  man  familiar  with  af- 
fairs, whose  business  kept  him  in  almost  daily  contact  with 
the  other  men  in  office.  As  stated  before,  my  greatest 
drawback  in  properly  filling  the  office  was  one  which  could 
not  be  overcome  by  experience  or  knowledge  gained,  for 
it  was  the  fact  that  I  was  not  a  man.  No  doubt  someone 
will  ask:  "Are  you  not  as  intelHgent  as  a  man?"  Yes,  I 
believe  that  I  had  as  much  intelligence  as  any  of  the  men, 
our  education  was  about  equal  and  I  am  what  I  suppose  is 
known  as  a  "Club  woman"  and  am,  therefore,  familiar 
with  procedure,  etc. 

But  the  point  is  this,  I  was  never  present  at  the  informal 
discussions  of  the  business  with  which  we  had  to  deal,  and 
I  think  any  man  will  tell  you  that  the  informal  discussions 
(lunch  together  at  the  club,  meeting  in  the  bank,  or  any 
of  the  dozen  ways  men  are  in  contact  "downtown") 
sometimes  mean  far  more  than  regular  meetings  of  a  for- 
mal nature.  I  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  most  of  the 
time  that  I  was  not  "on  the  inside";  we  are  all  supposed 
to  be  tenants  of  the  same  house  but  the  men  occupied 


the  living  room  and  I  the  verandah. 
If  an  emergency  arose  and  some  matter 
had  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  hurry,  didn't 
Brown  just  telephone  to  Black  to  bring 
Green  along  to  the  Rotary  for  lunch  and 
they'd  have  a  chance  to  "fix  that  thing 
up?" 

Where   was   Mrs.   O.   then,   the   lady 
member?    Why,  she  was  miles  away  in 
her  home,  perhaps  making  one  of  those 
ducky  little  candy  jars:  have  you  seen  them,  they're  so 

cute  and  they  take  only  half  a  yard  of ,  but  I  forgot, 

I  must  away  with  such  frivolities.  Or  else,  perchance 
the  lady  member  was  making  a  speech  on,  "The  Purify- 
ing Effect  of  Women  in  Politics,"  while  Brown,  Black 
and  Green  were  puzzling  their  heads  over  meeting  deben- 
tures and  floating  overdrafts.  (There  I've  got  it  right 
this  time;  I  never  could  remember  which  had  to  be  met 
and  which  had  to  be  floated'. 

Then,  as  well  as  trying  to  take  the  place  of  a  perfectly 
good  man,  a  woman  elected  to  such  a  position  has  also  to 
take  the  place  of  a  woman.  You  see  the  women  who  voted 
for  her  demand  more  than  that  she  should  give  all  her 
energies  to  the  work  for  which  she  was  elected.  Oh,  my, 
yes,  that's  quite  a  side  issue.  A  lady  member,  quite  a 
novelty  you  know,  therefore- the  best  of  her  strength  and 
the  most  of  her  time  is  taken  up  addressing  Women's 
Clubs  and  patting  them  on  the  back  so  that  they  can 
feel  that  they  have  indeed  accomplished  something.  And 
though  a  smug  "we  put  you  there"  air  may  be  slightly 
irritating,  yet  the  length  of  the  vote  of  thanks  and  the 
applause  is  a  soothing  balm,  and  at  such  a  moment  we 
almost  feel  that  women  are  "just  born  politicians." 


Have   Women    Business    Sense? 

THEN  hundreds  of  the  women  who  vote  have  no  con- 
ception of  business  or  of  keeping  business  appoint- 
ments. It  was  my  experience  while  in  office  three  times 
to  see  an  announcement  in  the  newspaper  of  an  address  to 
be  given  by  myself  at  a  certain  place  on  a  certain  date  when 
I  had  had  no  previous  notice  of  the  engagement.  Twice  I 
had  two  important  committee  meetings  and  could  not 
attend,  and  although  this  was  explained  I  know  I  was  never 
forgiven  and  would  not  have  received  the  votes  of  the 
women  of  the  clubs  concerned  had  I  ever  run  for  public 
office. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  asked  by  the  president  of  one 
of  our  largest  women's  organizations  to  meet  on  arrival 
a  speaker  from  another  city  who  had  been  announced  to 
address  a  large  public  gathering.  I  met  three  trains 
but  the  lady  failed  to  appear  and  so  I  communicated  this 
fact  to  the  president.  I  could  see  that  the  worthy  lady 
seemed  to  doubt  my  conclusion  that  the  expected  speaker 
had  not  arrived  and  inferred  that  I  might  have  "missed" 
her. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  missing  people,  but  hesitatingly 
suggested  that  the  meeting  should  be  cancelled  at  once. 
This  was  not  done  so  at  the  hour  announced  I  arrived  at 
the  lecture  ha!!  as  I  was  rather  curious  to  find  out  if  my 
elusive  lady  had  really  arrived.     I  found  the  hall  full  of 
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WKint'ii  aini  ju^i  ii>  i  .uiiv<-ti  )ii.>  liKii-..  >;■'  (-'■  ■  -  ■-  ■ 
iinnounct'd  that  she  rcRrotted  that  the  up^akor  adver- 
liwd  had  not  come  hut  she  was  sure  that  Mm.  O. 
"the  lady  tnemlwr"  would  be  (luite  willing  to  talte 
her  place.  My  first  impulse  was  to  decline  the  honor 
thrust  upon  me  in  such  an  off-hand  manner  but  then 
1  remembered  that  thete  were  the  women  who  had 
voted  for  me  -they  had  electe<l  me,  could  I  refuse? 
Who  says  that  women  do  not  pay  for  their  votes,? 
We  pay  with  something  more  precious  than  money, 
I>erHonality,  independence,  and  mental  and  physical 
strength. 

Uy  the  way,  it  transpired  some  time  after  that  i ' 
speaker  didn't  arrive  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
.iiurri  know  that  she  was  exjtected,  never  having  l)cen 
.nvited.  Vou  see  the  president  wrote  a  letter  a.><king 
lier  to  <'ome  but  the  poor  dear  put  the  letter  in  her 
knitting  bag  and  ther<!  it  calmly  reposed  until  she 
went   to   her  next   Thimble   Tea. 

Another  incident  which  illustrates  the  general  lack 
I.'!  women  of  business  methods,  their  inattention  to  de- 
tail and  desire  for  public  applause  before  real  accom- 
plishment occurred  at  a  banquet  given  by  a  women  s 
organization.  A  r6jum6  of  some  of  the  "reforms 
in  which  they  had  interested  themselves  during  the 
past  year  was  given  by  one  of  the  speakers  who  was 
accorded  a  truly  thrilling  ovation  when  she  announced 
the  success  of  a  certain  much  desired  reform.  As  the 
writer  had  been  particularly  interested  in  this,  it  came 
as  a  sur[)rise  to  her  that  actual  accomplishment  had 
taken  place  but  the  lady  made  her  announcement 
with  such  convincing  assurance  and  the  audience  ap- 
peared so  readily  triumphant  over  the  victory  that 
doubt  vanished  from  her  mind. 

A  few  days  later  another  Women's  Club  requested 
the  "lady  member"  to  address  them  on  this  reform,  so 
I  at  once  communicated  with  the  lady  who  had  been 
the  recipient  of  all  the  congratulations  at  the  banquet, 
to  obtain  particulars.  After  much  questioning,  I 
found  that  the  only  basis  the  good  lady  had  for  making 
her  wonderful  announcement  was  that  while  visiting 
previously  in  a  neighboring  city,  a  woman  there  told 
her  that  she  "had  heard"  that  the  government  had  re- 
ceived a  delegation  of  ladies  in  regard  to  this  and  had 
been  "so  nice"  to  them  that  they  were  sure  the  .eform 
was  going  through.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  been 
aware  of  this  delegation  and  also  that  it  had  approach- 
ed the  local  government,  but  fruitlessly,  since  the 
matter  was  not  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  fact  that 
the  good  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion  able  to  "pass 
the  buck"  was  no  doubt  the  cau?e  of  the  "niceness" 
already  referred  to. 

This  was  actually  the  only  foundation  for  the  lady's 
speech  of  triumph  and  matters  are  just  where  they  were 
in  regard  to  that  particular  reform.  But  think  of  the 
applause  my  dear  friend  the  president  would  have 
missed! 

Women  also  "just  naturally"  cannot  help  introduc- 
ing the  personal  element  into  everything.  While  a  dele- 
gate at  a  large  convention  I  was  invited  by  another 
woman  delegate  to  dine  with  her  at  the  hotel  where 
she  was  a  guest  to  meet  two  of  the  other  women  dele- 
gates. When  I  met  my  hostess  at  the  appointed  time 
she  expressed  regret  that  only  one  of  the  women  would 
;oin  us  at  dinner  as  at  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  which  had  taken  place  that  afternoon,  her 
two  invited  guests  had  both  stood  for  election  to  the 
same  office,  and  the  lady  who  was  defeated  was  feeling 
so  "hurt"  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  eat  her 
dinner  with  her  victorious  rival.  Are  we  fitted  for  public 
life? 

Are    Women    Loyal  ? 

V/f  Y  EXPERIENCE  has  led  me  to  question  the  loyalty 
■l^'-l  of  our  sex  to  one  another.  I  frankly  believe  that 
the  majority  of  women  will  be  more  loyal  to  a  man  in  pub- 
lic office  than  they  will  to  a  woman  in  a  similar  position. 
It  may  be  that,  being  familiar  with  their  own  personal  fem- 
inine failings,  they  are  quicker  to  detect  the  weaknesses 
in  their  sisters  who  are  in  the  pitiless  spotlight  of  publicity. 

I  was  once  at  a  gathering  of  men  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  one  of  our  women  office-holders  and  the  comment 
was  all  on  the  speech  she  had  made,  favorable  mention 
being  made  of  the  same.  Immediately  after  I  was  at  a 
"tea"  where  the  conversation  was  on  the  same  subject 
(poor  lady)  and  the  general  verdict  was  a  smashing  criti- 
cism, not  of  her  speech,  but  of  her  wearing  apparel:  "French 
heels  and  silk  stockings!  How  out  of  place  when  making  a 
public  speech,"  and:  "Well,  if  we  women  are  going  in 
for  things  like  that,  we'll  have  to  learn  to  dress  in  a  suitable 
sensible  style,"     etc.  etc.    "What  would  the  men  think?"' 

Ah,  yes,  what  would  the  men  think,  that  was  the  point. 
Surely  any  woman  who  can  make  a  clever  speech  has  no 
right  to  adorn  her  person  in  an  attractive  manner;  that 
would  be  too  keen  a  competition  for  the  poor  dears  whose 
only  lure  is  a  dainty  ankle  and  a  daring  heel.  They  must 
not  be  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say, 
when  their  particular  male  remarks  on  the  ableness  of 
Mrs.  Politician's  speech: 


It    will    take    1:ll    v^  i^mt-n    to    show    them    how    to    dive    into    the 
troublons    waters   of   politics. 


"Oh  yes,  it  was  rather  clever  but  what  a  frump  she  is. 
I  just  couldn't  see  anything  but  those  'sensible'  heels  of 
hers;  her  speech  may  not  have  been  flat  but  her  heels 
certainly  were,  and  her  arches,  I'm  sure  they've  fallen — 
just  you  notice  them  the  next  tim.e  you  hear  her." 

And  as  Mr.  Male  glances  fondly  at  the  slim,  delicately- 
arched  "three"  which  is  not  exactly  hiding  its  light  under 
a  bushel,  any  woman  knows  that  his  undivided  attention 
will  never  again  be  given  to  a  female  politician's  speech. 

Women  electors  are  also  apt  to  think  that  the  moment 
a  woman  is  elected  to  public  office  she  automatically  be- 
comes a  sort  of  "professional  reformer"  and  she  must  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  do  the  flag  waving  and  emit  the  battle 
cry  for  any  weird  "reform"  which  may  be  taken  up  by 
any  group  of  her  loyal  supporters.  Personally,  my  elec- 
tion to  office  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  declaration  that  I 
was  one  of  those  women  who  believe  that  the  world  is 
going  to  the  "demnition  bow-wows,  "a  combination  Ma 
Pankhurst  (in  her  earlier  career\  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  Chrys- 
tabel  Pankhurst,  Carrie  Nation,  etc.  etc.  etc.  While  no 
doubt  I  was  supposed  to  be  the  type  of  woman  who  would 
have  "pronounced  convictions,"  these  did  not  get  much 
exercise  for  my  obliging  sisters  preferred  that  I  should 
adopt  theirs. 

For  instance,  I  might  be  asked  to  address  a  meeting 
of  a  certain  Mother's  Club  and  when  I  consented,  I  would 
perhaps  be  told  that  they  desired  me  to  speak  on  "The 
Evil  Effects  of  Drinking  Hula-Hula."  Never  having  in- 
dulged in  this  particular  beverage,  I  was  not  aware  of 


there  being  an  "evil  effect,"  so  I  felt  that  in  order  to 
deal  truthfully  and  feelingly  with  my  subject  I  must 
"taste  and  trj'"  before  I  publicly  condemned  the  small 
boy's  friend.  After  experimenting  with  a  small  quan- 
tity and  failing  to  experience  any  of  the  predicted  "evil 
effects,"  I  was  about  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  member 
of  my  household  and  order  a  case  of  it  when  I  could 
give  it  a  real  test,  when  I  received  a  communication 
from  the  president  of  the  aforesaid  Mother's  Club 
cancelling  the  engagement. 

On  discreet  private  inquiries  being  made  afterwards, 
I  found  out  that  the  reason  was  that  it  had  been  dis- 
covered in  time  that  their  worthy  vice-president,  an 
influential  member  of  their  association,  happened  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  distributor  in  that  district. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  the  average  woman 
will  find  it  quite  a  difficult  task  to  fill  a  man's  place, 
politically,  and  as  I  have  also  intimafed  there  will  be 
c-easeless  demands  on  her  time,  just  because  she  is  a 
woman.  The  wife  of  any  politician  knows  the  social 
duties  which  are  required  of  her.  Well,  these  social 
duties,  of  which  the  man  in  politics  is  relieved  by  his 
women  folk,  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  women 
politicians  themselves.  The  invitations  to  "receive," 
to  "pour,"  etc.,  etc.,  present  quite  a  problem,  let  me 
assure  you;  a  pleasant  problem  you  may  say  but  one 
which  sometimes  develops  into  a  strain — a  strain  on 
one's  health,  one's  time,  and  also  on  one's  pocketbook. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  either  practically 
every  invitation  has  to  be  accepted  or  else  all  refused, 
or  we  are  charged  with  discriminating  among  the  var- 
ioiK  elements  of  which  the  women  voters  are  composed. 

I  have  sometimes  been  so  "fagged  out"  after  the 
strain  of  some  of  these  social  obligations  that  my  brain 
simply  would  not  function  at  ameetinglater,  when  dealing 
with  some  of  the  real  problems  for  which  I  was  elected. 
And  while  perhaps  the  women  I  had  just  left  were  still 
gushing:  "Isn't  she  just  lovely,"  etc;  I  myself  knew  that 
I  would  really  have  been  much  "lovelier"  if  I  had  spent 
my  afternoon  in  rest  and  study  of  some  of  the  questions 
to  be  under  discussion  at  my  meeting.  Of  course,  all  these 
"social  stunts"  are  great  vote-getters,  and  in  this  line  of 
"campaigning"  no  mere  man  can  ever  hope  to  com- 
pete with  a  feminine  candidate. 

Do   Women    Purify? 

ONE  of  the  overworked  arguments  for  the  extending 
of  the  franchise  to  women  was  the  "purifying 
effect"  of  their  entrj'  into  politics.  Formerly,  I  sub- 
scribed to  this  idea  myself,  especially  when  I  heard  of 
the  "dreadful"  men  accepting  money  for  theirvotes, 
but  believe  me  there  are  other  political  bribes  besides 
cash,  and  these  feminine  favors  are  more  dangerous 
because  more  subtle.  What  of  social  preferment? 
A  little  boost  up  the  social  ladder  to  a  lady  of  the  climb- 
ing variety  is  worth  at  least  one  vote.  And  to  such  a 
lady  who  may  be  able  to  influence  a  number  of  votes, 
it  may  be  worth  even  a  dinner  invitation  from  the 
wife  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Indeed,  I  think  a  fair 
schedule  would  be  the  following : — 

One  vote Invitation  to  a   "crush  "  tea. 

Family  vote Invitation  to  a  Luncheon. 

Officers  Women's  Clubs  (influence) Invita- 
tion to  a  formal  dinner. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion is  charged,  can  it  be  proven  under  the  Elections 
Act  that  had  the  lady  not  actually  attained  such  a 
height  on  the  social  ladder  that  the  invitation  would 
have  been   accorded  her  irrespective   of  her   politics   or 
influence?     A  ticklish  question  indeed;  I  would  suggest 
that  some  of  the  Men's  Clubs  interest  themselves  on 
behalf  of  defeated  masculine  candidates  who  have  b-een  vic- 
tims of  the  results  of  this  social  boosting.     Our  fair  Por- 
tias might  at  last  find  a  field  for  their  endeavors. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  some  of  our  men  folk 
exclaim:  "Well,  the  nerve  of  them,"  when  they  read  in 
almost  every  daily  paper  of  some  other  woman  being  in 
the  running,  it  may  be  for  a  County  Council  in  England, 
a  House  of  Commons  in  Canada,  or  some  such  little  affair 
as  Governor  of  a  State.  That's  a  mere  detail,  as  is 
also  the  fact  as  to  whether  we  have  the  slightest  qualifi- 
cation or  preparation  for  such  an  office;  we  don't  bother 
about  such  trifles  as  that,  the  main  question  is,  can  we 
"beat  'em"  at  the  polls.  Women  seem  to  be  plunging 
headlong,  and  without  one  thought  of  their  incompetency, 
into  the  affairs  of  the  state  where  great  men  have  trembled 
and  the  wisest  erred.  A  popular  occupation  for  our 
female  political  aspirants,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  that  of  salesgirl. 
I  just  cannot  recall  any  young  salesman  aspiring,  by  a 
sudden  leap  from  behind  a  counter,  to  the  governor's  chair 
but  then  men  are  so  slow — it  will  take  the  women  to  show 
them  what  can  be  "did!" 

The  doubt  has  also  arisen  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 

women  are  really  sincere  in  their  desire  to  revolutionize 

the  world  by  their  entry  into  politics.     I  had  occasion  to 

doubt  their  sincerity  when  I  learned  of  the  difficulty  ex- 
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THE  TREACHEROUS    DARK 


By 

ILLU 


JOHN  CADWALLADER  woke  suddenly 
from  an  oppressive  sleep.  All  night  he 
had  been  drowsing  fitfully.  At  first  it 
had  been  on  account  of  the  students  who 
kept  rollicking  on  the  floor  above;  then,  when 
their  pranks  had  at  length  ceased,  he  had  concluded  that 
he  was  wakeful  because  it  was  his  first  night  in  a  new 
apartment  and  a  strange  bed.  But  this  time  it  was  differ- 
ent: out  of  a  leaden  sleep  he  had  awakened  suddenly  and 
completely  with  an  overpowering  feeling  that  there  was 
someone  in  his  room. 

He  lay  tense.  The  old  church  clock  in  the  next  block 
sent  three  deliberate,  resonant  notes  rolling  over  the  roofs 
of  the  intervening  houses.  They  were  somehow  reassuring. 
"Nerves,"  he  thought.  "Perhaps  a  smoke  will  sooth  them," 
He  fumbled  for  a  package  of  cigarettes  which  lay  upon 
the  night  table  and  struck  a  match.  Its  fhckering  light 
revealed  a  woman  standing  motionless  beside  his  bed. 

The  unlighted  cigarette  dropped  from  his  lips.  In  his 
cramped,  trembling  fingers  the  flame  danced  uncertainly 
and  set  the  shadows  fluttering.  He  had  never  seen  that 
face  before.  Young,  pale,  wide-eyed,  its  exquisite  sensi- 
tiveness made  him  inhale  a  quick,  involuntary  breath. 

He  saw  her  only  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  that  it 
took  the  match  to  burn,  but  he  observed  the  slim  white- 
ness of  her  hand  as  it  rose  in  a  series  of  spasmodic  jerks  to 
the  white  fichu  in  the  neck  of  her  dark  travelling  suit. 
Then,  as  the  flame  bit  his  fingers,  there  came  a  pathetic 
little  gasp  of  terror 
from  the  woman.  In 
the  darkness  that  en- 
sued he  heard  her  mov- 
ing swiftly  and  lightly 
toward  the  door  into 
the  hall.  It  opened 
and,  while  Cadwallader 
was  wondering  if  he 
were  yet  thoroughly 
awake,  it  closed  again 
with  a  sound  as  start- 
lingly  realistic  as  the 
report   of  a   revolver. 

Cadwallader  sprang 
from  bed  with  a  sud- 
denness that  brought 
the  covers  trailing  after 
him.  Rushing  into  the 
hall,  he  leaned  over 
the    stair    bannister. 

From  the  black  void 
below  came  the  swift 
pat  of  slippers  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  then  the 
click  of  a  latch  and  the 
dull  reverberation  of  the 
front  door  swung  shut. 
He  hurried  back  into 
his  room  and.  flinging 
up  the  window  sash, 
looked  down  into  the 
lamp-lit  street.  Like  a 
black  shadow  against 
the  house-fronts  the 
woman  was  gliding 
along  the  sidewalk.  Her 
shoulders  were  hunch- 
ed slightly  forward,  her 
head  lowered.  Once  she 
raised  both  hands  to  her 
face,  then  she  disappear- 
ed around  the  corner. 

Cadwallader  gave  a 
long  shiver  and  closed 
'he  window.  As  he 
turned  back  into  the 
silent  room  only  a 
trace  of  p)erfume  con- 
firmed the  corporeal 
(•xistence  of  h  is  noc- 
turnal visitant.  He 
struck  a  match  and 
lighted  each  of  the 
three  gas  jets  on  the 
chandelier.  With  an- 
other shiver  he  turned 
half-apprehensively  to 
the  door. 

A  small  black  leather 
travelling  case  lay  just 
inside  it. 

He  picked  up  the 
bag,  and,  carrying  it  to 
a     chair    beneath     the 
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light,  opened  it.  It  was  a  "fitted"  week-end  bag  with 
little  straps  and  pockets  for  the  ivory  toilet  accessories. 
The  latter  all  bore  in  silver  the  initials  "M.  A.";  but  he 
looked  in  vain  for  a  letter  or  card  to  disclose  the  name 
which  those  two  letters  represented.  Then,  in  one  of  the 
little  pockets  in  the  lid  of  the  travelling  case,  he  found  a 
leather  gift  edition  of  Sonnets  From  The  Portuguese.  He 
opened  it  eagerly.  Upon  the  title  page,  in  very  feminine 
little  characters  that  seemed  to  skip  along,  was  inscribed 
the  unfamiliar  name  "Marion  Ashmeade." 

The  rest  of  the  case  contained  apparel — some  gray  and 
gold  silk  stockings,  some  filmy  lingerie,  a  half  dozen  neatly 
folded  little  colored  handkerchiefs,  a  pink  silk  nightgown. 
Cadwallader  had  rumpled  the  latter  in  his  search;  and  as  he 
picked  it  up,  it  unfolded  in  his  unaccustomed  hands.  Won- 
dering at  the  garment's  lightness  he  iaid  it  gently  over  a 
chair  back  and  sat  down  upon  his  bed  to  smoke  a  contem- 
plative cigarette. 

He  puffed  it  slowly  until  it  scorched  his  lips.  Then  he 
lighted  another — and  another.  The  mystery  of  this  visit 
had  blended  for  the  moment  with  what  was,  to  him,  the 
almost  greater  mystery  of  femininity.  The  light  perfume 
was  quite  perceptible  in  the  room  now,  and  in  conjunction 


He   ««w  h<T  Qtilj  for  the  twenty  or  Ihirtj  srcondj   llmt  it   look  Ihf  maUb  to  burn. 


with  it  the  odor  of  tobacco  seemed  suddenly 
crass.  Scarcely  knowing  why  he  did  so,  he 
extinguished  his  cigarette.  The  open  travelling 
case,  the  subtle  perfume  that  emanated  from 
it,  the  soft  garment  thrown  across  the  chair 
back — they  were  so  intimately  suggestive  of  a  charm 
and  delicacy  that  in  his  homeless  bachelor  wanderings 
from  one  boarding  house  to  another  John  Cadwallader 
had   never  known! 

C'OUR  hours  later  Cadwallader  sprang  from  his  cold 
"  shower  into  the  Spring  sunlight  that  flooded  his  new 
apartment.  Seizing  a  rough  bath  towel,  he  plied  it  until  his 
flesh  was  pink  and  tinglingly  alive.  The  incident  of  the 
night  before  had  lent  an  intriguing  zest  to  life:  he  was  only 
thirty,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  experiencing  a 
return  of  youthful  sap  that  he  had  not  known  in  many 
years.  Eagerly  he  drew  on  his  clothes  and  hurried  down- 
stairs to  the  dining  room. 

It  was  his  first  meal  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Wrenn,  the  obse- 
quious, shrewd-eyed  landlady,  met  him  at  the  door  and 
conducted  him  to  a  little  sidetable  that  evidently  had  been 
reserved  for  him.  As  he  followed  her  he  swiftly  surveyed 
the  boarders  in  the  room.  His  visitor  of  the  night  before 
was  not  among  them. 

But  one  thing  he  did  observe;  that  a  sudden  hush  fel  1 
over  the  dining  room  upon  his  entrance  and  that  he  was 
regarded  with  more  than  the  usual  curiosity  which  a  new 

boarder  excites.  From 
his  seat  only  one  other 
table  in  the  room  was 
visible;  yet  he  could 
hear  a  buzz  of  hushed 
conversation  going  on 
behind  him  and  he 
felt  as  if  a  score  of  eyes 
were  boring  into  his 
back. 

At  the  table  in  front 
of  him  were  seated 
three  youngsters — evi- 
dently "the  nice  boys 
from  the  university" 
whom  Mrs.  Wrenn  had 
mentioned  when  he  en- 
gaged his  room.  To 
John  Cadwallader  they 
semed  to  be  callow, 
feather-brained  cubs; 
and  he  resolved  that 
if  their  nightly  rough- 
house  again  disturbed 
him  he  would  give  them 
a  verbal  raking  across 
the  coals.  As  he  unfold- 
ed his  napkin  he  noticed 
that  they  were  studying 
him  with  gleams  of  alert 
amusement  in  their 
eyes.  Their  voices  sud- 
denly dropped  in  mut- 
tered colloquy.  Then, 
observing  his  self-con- 
sciousness, they  began 
to  speak  naturally,  gos- 
siping of  lectures,  sports 
and  various  instructors. 
Yet  every  now  and 
then  one  of  them  would 
propound  beneath  his 
breath  what  seemed  to 
be  some  grim  jest,  and 
the  heads  of  the  others 
would  snap  back  in  a 
crack  of  laughter.  Al- 
ways, o  n  these  occa- 
sions, they  eyed  Cad- 
wallader covertly;  and 
once  he  caught  the  tag 
of  some  remark  about 
"the  old  man's  ghost." 

For  an  instant  he 
wondered  if  the  in- 
stant of  the  right  be- 
fore could  have  been 
a  bojish  prank.  But  he 
dismissed  that  .suppasi- 
tion  as  inipas-sible;  his 
visitor  had  not  seemed 
the  sort  of  woman  who 
would  let  herself  be 
inveigled  into  anything 
80    undignified     More- 
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.    .  r  tliis  hypothesiii  would  not  explain  her  brinprig  a  trav- 
fllmiC  case  and  (orKctting  it  in  her  (liKht- 

The  travellinK  case!  IIi-  limi  a  Kuddfn  vision  of  Mrs. 
Wrrnn  nr  of  nomp  Horvant  uoitiK  to  do  hi»  room  while  he 
:t  M.  'ikfastiuK  and  of  h(>r  di.s.-nveriiii,'  the  open  cane  of 
fcriimuip  apparel,  the  silk  nii{ht|{own  drapt-d  across  the 
chair  back.  He  bolted  the  rest  of  hiB  break- 
faftt  and  danhed  upntairs. 

His  bed  had  not  l)e<'n  made.  Apparently  no 
one  had  entered  the  room  during  his  absence. 
He  gave  himnelf  a  congratulatory  smile  in 
fbe   mirror,   and   with   masculine  clumsines.-i 

|.  li'd  to  fold  the    nightgown  and  to  re 

phuc  it  in  the  bag.    The  latter  he  depositeH 
in  his  wardrobe. 

Would  his  visitor  call  again  that  night,  he 
wondered,  to  reclaim  her  property? 
Not   likely.    But  as  he  left  the 
house  a  few  minutes  later  for  his 
office  he  was  hoping  that  the  trav- 
elling case  might  prove  a 
pledge    of    some    further 
acquaintance     with     her. 
He   walked    briskly   until 
he  came  to  a  hotel  in  the 
next  block.  An  idea  grazed 
his  mind.    That  was  the 
only  hotel  in  the 
neighborhood. 

He  wheeled  re- 
solutely into  the 
lobby  and  approa- 
ched the  desk. 

"Is  there  a  lady 
by  the  name  of 
Ashmeade  staying 
here?" 

"Arrived    last 
night?"      inquired 
the  clerk. 
"Ves." 

•Number  214. 
Use  the  house 
phone,  please." 

Cadwallader 
turned  to  the  in- 
strument upon  the 
desk  and  gave  the 

number.   He  waited,  his  heart  pounding  against  his  ribs. 
"Yes?" 

There  was  a  note  of  delicious  drowsiness   in  the  voice. 
"This  is  Mr.  Cadwallader  speaking,"  he  began;  and 
then  suddenly  silent,  wondering  what  else  he  was  to  say. 
"Do  I  know  you,  Mr.  Cadwallader?"  The  voice  was  dis- 
concertingly well-bred.    "Your  name  is  not..." 

"Probably  you  don't,"  he  answered.  "But  I.  . .  .that  is, 
I  think  I  have  some  property  of  yours  which  I  should  like 

to  return It's  a  travelling  case!" 

A  buzzing  in  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  been  scarce- 
ly conscious  became  suddenly  audible;  he  could  sense  the 
woman  growing  tense  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  After 
an  interminable  interval,  in  a  voice  that  struggled  to  be 
coldly  deliberate,  came  her  reply: — 

"Thank  you.    Will  you  leave  it  at  the  desk?" 
He  had  not  reckoned  on  this.   With  sudden  authorita- 
tiveness  he  answered: 

"No.    I  should  prefer  to  see  you." 
For  a  moment  he  thought  she  must  have  hung  up  the 
receiver.   Then  in  a  low,  reluctant  voice  she  acquiesced: 
"Very  well.    But  you  must  wait  until  I  dress." 
Fifteen  minutes  later  he  saw  her  step  from  the  elevator. 
A  brunette  with  slight,  girlish  figure,  she  stood  poised,  sur- 
veying the  hotel  lobby.    As  Cadwallader  approached  she 
looked  at  him  steadily  out  of  very  dark  eyes. 
"Mr.  Cadwallader?" 
He  bowed. 

"Suppose  we  go  into  the  lounge." 
It  was  she  who  led  the  way.  When  they  were  seated  she 
turned  expectantly  to  him.  Her  expression  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  he  had  surprised  the  night  before; 
there  was  a  cool  self-possession  about  it  now,  and  he  had 
an  odd  feeling  that  she  was  putting  him  on  the  defensive. 
"Well?"  she  inquired. 

"As  I  said  over  the  phone,"  he  began,  "I  wish  to  return 
the  travelling  case  you  left  in  my  apartment  last  night. ." 
"In  your  apartment!"  She  cut  in  with  an  exclamation  of 
genuine  amazement.  Then  the  sensitive  wings  of  her  nos- 
trils dilated  and  he  observed  the  proud  lift  of  her  head. 
"How  long,  pray,  has  it  been  your  apartment?" 

"Why,  I  rented  it  two  days  ago.  I  moved  in  last  night." 
Her  eyebrows  shot  up.    Then  they  contracted  into  a 
little  frown.   The  pitch  of  her  voice  dropped  suddenly,  and 
her  words   came  uncertainly: 

"Then— then  you're  not  a  friend  of  his?" 
"Of  whom?" 
"My   husband." 

Cadwallader  stiffened.  "I  never  heard  of  your  husband 
until  this  minute,"  he  retorted.  "I  never  heard  of  you  nor 
saw  you  until  I  woke  up  at  three  o'clock  this  morning  to 
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with  some  mutter  of   apology.     They  seemed  confused- 

"Then  you  are  living  in  the  second  floor  front?"  asked 
one  of  them.  At  Cadwallader's  nod  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

"Will  you  kindly  explain  what  you  think's  the  matter 
with  me,"  snapped  Cadwallader,  "or  what  there  is  pecul- 
iar about  my  living  on  the  second  floor  front?  I  can't  go 
into  the  dining  room  without  people  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
were  a  curiosityr' 

The  youth  with  the  pillow  coughed  nervously. 

"It's  nothing  the  matter  with  you,  sir,"  he  replied.  "We 
can't  very  well  explain  without  getting  in  wrong  with  Mrs. 
Wrenn;  and  since  I'm  behind  with  my  rent.  ..." 

"Either  you  explain   this  fool   mystery,"   announced 

Cadwallader,  "or  I'll  see  you  get  in  wrong  with  your  land- 

and  I  "".I  just  "couldn't!.  °.  .      lady  for   raising  such   a  roughhouse.    Now   take  your 
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find  you  standing  beside  my  bed  in  the  boarding  house!" 
"Oh- oh!"  With  a  little  tremor  she  shrank  back  into 
her  chair  and  eyed  him  steadily  with  a  hurt,  apprehensive 
look.  Suddenly,  although  the  expression  of  her  face  had 
scarcely  changed,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  brimming; 
tears  began  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks.  Both  hands  rose 

convulsively  to  her  face  and 
her  shoulders  shook  convul- 
sively. 

"Oh     .   I.  .     I'm  •" 

.  .  miserable!"  she  sobbed. 
With  an  effort  at  control,  she 
looked  up.  "Pleaxe  don't 
ask  me  to  explain,"  she  plead- 
ed. "You're  an  utter  stranger 


They    saw    Kenneth 

crouchinf,       cheeks 

puffed  out. 


Only  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
in  the  room  when  I  came 
there."  Her  glance  roved 
nervously  like  that  of  a  trap- 
ped animal.  "You  brought 
my  bag?"  she  asked  suddenly. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did- 
n't. It  only  occurred  to  me  as 
I  was  passing  the  hotel  that 
you  might  have  come  here." 
He  drew  out  his  watch.  "I'll 
be  late  at  the  office  as  it  is. 
Would  it  do  if  I  brought  the 
bag  to-night?" 

She  nodded  eagerly. 
He  ro.se  slowly  and  looked 
doubtfully  down  at  her. 

"Miss — Mrs.   Ashmeade,   I 
don't  want  to  make  you  un- 
comfortable  by   prying   into 
something  that  doesn't  con- 
cern me;  but  I  do  think  you 
owe  me  more  of  an  explana- 
tion than  you've  given."     He 
paused.     "I'd  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you  if  I  could,"  he 
added  slowly,  and  felt  his  cheeks  burning.     "Perhaps  to- 
night  " 

She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand  in  an  impulsive  gesture. 
"That's  awfully  good  of  you — just  to  accept  it  like  that, 
I  mean."    She  gave  his  hand  a  convulsive  little  squeeze  of 
gratitude.     "Perhaps  to-night  I  shall  tell  you." 
He  had  started  for  the  door  when  she  called  him  back. 
"Mr.  Cadwallader!"    Her  eyes  were  pleading.     "You — 
you  won't  tell  anybody  that  I'm  staying  here,  will  you? 
Please'." 
He  promised. 

But  as  he  went  out  he  wondered  who  under  the  sun  she 
was  afraid  that  he  might  tell. 

TOHN  CADWALLADER  did  not  get 
*J  back  from  work  that  night  until  just  in 
time  for  dinner.  As  he  entered  the  dining 
room  he  saw  Mrs.  Wrenn  glance  reproving- 
ly at  some  boarders  who  were  engaged  in 
excited  conversation.  He  took  his  seat 
amid  a  dead  silence.  Throughout  the  meal 
the  students  at  the  table  in  front  of  him 
kept  up,  as  they  had  done  at  breakfast,  a 
series  of  inaudible  jests  that  seemed  to  be 
at  his  expense. 

In  very  irritable  mood  Cadwallader 
went  up  to  his  room  to  change  his  collar  be- 
fore there  came  a  crash  of  furniture  in  the 
room  above  that  shook  his  ceiling.  Then 
youthful  voices  rose  in  gleeful  combat  and 
there  was  a  scuffle  of  feet  upon  the  stairs. 
Resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  this  rough-hous- 
ing once  for  all,  he  dashed  up  to  the  room 
above  his  own  and  knocked  peremptorily 
upon  its  door.  There  was  no 
answer. 

He  started  up  to  the  next  floor. 
But  as  he  came  around  a  bend  in 
the  stairs  a  muffled  blow  upon  his 
head  sent  him  reeling  against  the 
wall.  He  recovered  himself  and 
looked  up  to  see  the  youngest  of 
the  students  standing  open-mouth 
ed,  a  pillow  in  his  hand. 

"Oh,  say,  I'm  sorry!"  the 
youth  stammered.  "I  thought 
you  were  Tobey.  He  and  Jiggs 
have  the  room  below  mine  and  I 
thought  they  were  coming  up  to 
get  me  for  setting  their  bed  slats." 

There  came  a  snicker  from  the  stairs  below,  and  Cad- 
wallader looked  back  to  see  the  other  two  students  grin- 
ning provocatively  at  their  discomfited  companion. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Cadwallader  retorted,  "I  was 
coming  up  to  'get'  all  three  of  you  for  raising  such  a  rum- 
pus. Last  night  you  kept  me  awake  for  two  hours  with 
your  racket  and  I  don't  propose  to  have  it  repeated." 

The  boys  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  crowded  nearer 


choice 
"You  won't  tell  Mrs.  Wrenn  we  tipped  you  off?" 

"No." 

"He's  all  right,  Kenneth.  Let's  go  up  to  your  room." 
Cadwallader  was  ushered  into  a  small  front  room  wl  o<e 
walls  were  plastered  with  "pretty  girl"  pictures  and  col- 
lege pennants.  The  host  perched  himself  upon  the  desk 
while  Cadwallader  took  the  one  upholstered  chaii  and 
Jiggs  and  Tobey  lounged  upon  the  bed.  Kenneth  a  pink- 
faced  stripling  of  eighteen,  was  really  bristling  with  self- 
important  eagerness  to  disclose  his  secret.  He  leaned  to- 
ward Cadwallader  impressively. 

"The  man  who  had  your  apartment  before  was  murder- 
ed in  his  bed  last  week!"  He  smiled  in  grim  enjoyment  of 
Cadwallader's  expression.  "Mrs.  Wrenn  was  afraid  she 
couldn't  get  any  lodger  to  keep  the  apartment  if  he  learned 
about  the  murder.  That's  why  she  asked  us  not  to  talk 
about  it  in  your  hearing..  But  we've  all  been  wondering  if 
you    knew." 

Cadwallader  shook  his  head.  His  tongue  seemed 
strangely  dry  as  he  passed  it  accross  his  lips. 

"The  man's  name  was  Ashmeade  and  his  wife  murdered 
him  while  he  was  asleep.  —What's  the  matter:  are  you 
cold?" 

The  boy  slid  down  from  his  desk  to  light  a  gas  heater 
attached  by  a  rubber  tube  to  a  base  plug  in  the  wall. 
"Tell  me  about  it,"  muttered  Cadwallader. 
"Well,  there  was  this  old  swine  Ashmeade.    He  was  a 
swine,  wasn't  he,  Jiggs." 

"I'll  say  so!  Believe  me,  I'd  have  been  willing  to  kill 
that  guy  myself  if  I  could  have  done  it  without  getting 
caught — just  for  the  sake  of  his  wife." 

"Any  of  us  would.  Anyhow  this  old  brute  Ashmeade 
used  to  live  in  your  apartment  with  his  wife.  She  certain- 
ly was  a  peach,  but  he  treated  her  like  a  dog.  We  used  to 
hear  him  yelling  at  her  and  sometimes  he'd  beat  her.  Gosh, 
but  that  made  me  mad!"  The  boy's  face  was  vivid  with 
resentment.  "It  wasn't  her  fault,  you  understand.  No- 
body could  have  lived  with  him.  It  would  have  been  like" 
—Kenneth  took  up  two  fruit  knives  from  his 
desk  and  violently  rubbed  their  keen  edges 
across  each  other  at  right  angles.— "it  would 
have  been  like  that,  if 
you  see  how  I  mean." 

"Get  to  the  murder,"^ 
urged  Cadwallader. 

"It  was  eight  days 
ago,"  cut  in  one  of  the 
boys  upon  the  bed. 
"During  supper  this 
Ashmeade  had  been 
grousing  about  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  to  sleep; 
so  as  we  were  coming 
upstairs  I  said  to  him 
why  didn't  he  take  some 
bromide  tablets  and  that 
I  had  some.  So  he  came 
up  to  my  room  and  I 
gave  him  the  box. 
There  were  six  tablets 
in  it;  but  I  told  him 
only  to  take  one  or  two. 
Jiggs  testified  to  that 
afterwards.  Well,  young 
Jiggs  and  I  were  both 
studying  for  some  exams 
and  one  of  us  made  a  re- 
mark about  how  dry  all 
our  courses  were.  Old 
Ashmeade  gave  a  nasty 
laugh  at  that  and  asked 
us  to  give  him  the  dull- 
est book  we  had.  He 
thought  that  between 
reading  and  taking  the  bromide  he'd  maybe  get  to  sleep." 
"So  he  took  my  copy  of  John  Stuart  Mill,"  cut  in  Jiggs. 
"You  know  we  have  that  in  Freshman  Economics,  sir. 
I  never  did  get  it  back.  The  coroner  has  it — " 
The  lad  on  the  desk  interrupted. 

"After  he'd  gone  downstairs  I  heard  him  quarreling   with 
his  wife.    He  was  in  a  savage  temper  that  night.     I  could  ■ 
Continued  on  page  61 


She  adhered  consistently  to  the  story  she  had  first  told. 
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^RTHUR,  on    the 

other  hand,  felt 

that  things  were 
going  very  well  with  him  now. 
A  few  months  earlier  he  had 
decided  that  a  partnership 
in  Ovington's  would  be  cheap- 
ly bought  at  the  cost  of  a 
rupture  with  his  uncle.  Now  he  had  the  partner- 
ship, he  could  look  forward  to  the  wealth  and 
importance  which  it  would  bring — and  he  had  not 
to  pay  the  price.  On  the  contrary  his  views  now 
took  in  all  that  he  had  been  prepared  th  resign  as 
well  as  all  that  he  had  hoped  to  gain.  They  took  in 
Garth,  and  he  saw  himself  figuring  not  only  as  the 
financier  whose  operations  covered  many  fields, 
and  whose  riches  were  ever  increasing,  but  as  the 
landed  Squire,  the  man  of  family,  whose  birth 
and  acres  must  give  him  a  position  in  the  county 
and  in  society,  which  no  mere  wealth  could  confer. 
The  unlucky  night  which  had  cost  the  old  man  so 
much,  had  been  for  Arthur  the  birth-night  of  for- 
tune. He  could  date  from  it  a  favour,  proof  as  he 
now  believed,  against  chance  and  change,  a  favour 
upon  which  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  could  ever 
overdraw. 

For  ever  since  his  easy  victory  on  the  question 
of  the  India  Stock,  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  Squire  was  failing.  Arthur  had  read  the  signs 
and  drawn  the  conclusion,  and  was  now  sure  that, 
blind  and  shaken,  the  old  man  would  never  be 
again  the  man  he  had  been,  or  as- 
sert himself  against  an  influence 
which  a  subtler  brain  would  know 
how  to  weave  about  him. 

Arthur  was  thinking  of  this  as  he 
rode  into  town  one  morning  in 
November,  his  back  turned  to  the 
hills  and  the  romance  of  them,  his 
face  to  the  plain.  It  was  early 
in  the  month.  St.  Luke's  summer, 
prolonged  that  year,  had  come  to  an 
end  a  day  or  two  before,  and  the  air 
was  raw,  the  outlook  sombre. 
Rarely  in  these  days  did  he  enter 
Aldersbury  without  a  feeling  of  ela- 
tion. The  very  air  of  the  town  in- 
spired him. 


THIS  morning,  however,  he  did 
not  reach  the  bank  in  his  hap- 
piest mood.  Purslow,  the  irre- 
pressible Purslow,  stopped  him, 
with  a  long  face  and  a  plaint  to 
match.  "Those  Antwerp  shares, 
Mr.  Bourdillon!  Excuse  me,  have 
you  heard?"  he  complained,  his 
pendulous  cheeks  quivering.  "They- 
're down  again — down  twenty-five 
since  Wednesday!  And  that's  on  to 
five  'as  they  fell  the  week  before! 
Thirty  down,  sir!  I'm  in  a  regular 
stew  about  it!  Excuse  me,  sir,  but 
if   they   fall   much    more — " 

"You've  held  too  long,  Purslow," 
Arthur  replied  coolly.  "That's  where 
it  is,  man.  I  told  you  it  was  a  quick 
shot.  A  fortnight  ago  you'd  have 
got  out  with  a  good  profit.  Why 
didn't  you?" 

"But  they  were  rising — rising 
nicely.     And     I     thought,     sir" — 

"You  thougTit  you'd  hold  them 
for  a  bit  more?  That  was  the  long 
and  short  of  it,  wasn't  it?  Well,  my 
advice  to  you  now  is  to  get  out  while 
you  can   make  a  profit." 

"Sell?  Now?"  the  draper  ex- 
claimed. It  is  hard  to  say  what  he 
had  expected,  but  something  more 
than  this.  "But  I  should  not  clear 
more  than  a — why,  I  shouldn't 
make — " 

"Better  make  what  you  can," 
.Arthur  replied  curtly,  and  rode  on  a 
little  more  cavalierly  than  he  would 
have  ridden  a  few  months  before. 

Arthur  left  his  horse  at  the  stables 
and  let  himself  into  the  bank  by 
the  house-door.  As  he  laid  his  hat 
and  whip  on  the  table  in  the  hall, 
he  caught  the  sound  of  an  angry 
voice  isiiuing  from  the  Bank  par- 
lour. He  hesitated  an  instant,  then 
he  made  up  his  mind,  and  stepping 
that  way  he  opened  the  door. 

The  voice  was  Wolley's.  The  man 
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HAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR. 

Ovington,   an   aggressive  banker,   is  promoting  one  of  the 


-It  is  the  year  1823. 


W 

earliest  steam  railroads.  He  faces  two  problems,  his  son  Clement, 
who  dislikes  the  bank,  and  Squire  Griffin,  who  is  antagonistic  to 
the  railroad  project,  and  is  using  every  influence  to  prevent  it 
going  over  his  land.  Later  Ovington  gives  Bourdillon,  the  nephew 
of  the  squire,  a  partnership  in  the  bank.  Meanwhile  Clement 
had  met  the  squire's  daughter  and  a  mutual  interest  develops.  He 
endeavors  to  secure  the  squire's  good  wishes  without  success.  The 
breach  between  the  squire  and  Ovington  widens;  and  the  former 
withdraws  his  deposit  at  the  bank.  On  the  way  home  the  squire 
is  robbed,  and  only  saved  from  death  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
Clement,  who  later  recovers  the  money.  Bourdillon  receives  the 
money  from  Clement  and  returns  it  to  the  squire,  leaving  the 
impression  that  it  was  he  who  had  saved  the  latter's  life,  and  the 
squire  learns  to  lean  on  Arthur  in  consequence.  He  entrusts 
him  with  his  affairs  and  even  tells  him  of  a  secret  panel  in  which 
are  concealed  the  deeds  to  the  squire's  estates. 
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was  on  his  feet,  angry, 
protesting,  gesticulat- 
ing. Ovington,  his  hps 
set,  the  pallor  of  his 
handsome  face  faint- 
ly tinged  with  colour,  sat  be- 
hind his  table,  his  elbows  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  his  fin- 
ger    tips     meeting. 

Arthur  took  it  all  in.  Then. 
"You  don't  want  me?"  he  said,  and  he  made  as.if 
he  would  close  the  door  again.  "I  thought  that 
you     were     alone,     sir." 

"No,  stay,''  Ovington  answered.  "You  may 
as  well  hear  what  Mr.  Wolley  has  to  say,  though  I 
have  told  him  already — " 

"What?"  the  clothier  cried  rudely.  "Let's  have 
it  in  plain  words!" 

"That  we  can  discount  no  more  bills  for  him 
until  the  acceptances  we  hold  have  been  met. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr  Wolley,  that  you 
have  been  drawing  more  bills  and  larger  bills  than 
your  trade  justifies." 

"But  I  have  to  meet  the  paper  I've  accepted  for 
wool,  haven't  I?  And  if  my  customers  don't  pay 
cash— as  you  know  it  is  not  the  custom  to  pay-^ 
where  am  I  to  get  the  cash  to  pay  the  woolmen?" 

'"pHE  Banker  took  up  one  of  two  bills  that  lay 
-I      on  the  table  before  him.  "Draw  en  Samuel 
Willis,  Manchester,"  he  said.  "That's  a  new  name. 
Who  is  he?" 

"A  customer.  Who  should  he  be?" 
"That's  the  point,"  Ovington  replied  coldly. 
"Is  he?  And  this  other  bill.  A  new 
name  too.  Besides,  we've  already 
(^i.='POunted  your  usual  bills — No. 
V  hen  I  say  usual,  they  are  larger. 
Thes-e  bills  are  additional.  My  own 
cpinion  is  that  they  are  accommoda- 
tion bills,  and  that  you,  and  not  the 
acceptors,  will  have  to  m.eet  them. 
In  any  case,"  dropping  the  slii)s 
on  the  table,  "we  are  not  going  to 
take  them." 

"You  won't  cash  them?  Not  on 
no  terms?" 

"No,  we  are  going  no  farther. 
Wolley,"  the  banker  replied  firmly. 
"If  you  like  I  will  send  for  the  Bill- 
book  and  Ledger  and  tell  you  exactly 
how  you  stand,  on  bills  -and  over- 
draft. I  know  it  is  a  large  amount, 
and  you  have  made,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  no  effort  to  reduce  it. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
stop   the   advances." 

"And  you'll  not  discount  the?p 
bills?" 

"No!" 

"Then  by  Heaven,  it's  not  I  will 
be  the  only  one  to  be  ruined!" 
the  man  exclaimed,  and  he  struck 
the  table  with  his  fist.  The  veins  on 
his  forehead  swelled,  his  coarse 
mottled  face  showed,  disfigured  with 
rage.  He  glared  at  the  banker. 
But  even  as  Ovington  met  his  gaze, 
there  came  a  change.  The  perspira- 
tion sprang  out  on  the  man's  fore- 
head, his  face  turned  pale  tfnd  flab- 
by, he  seemed  to  shrink  and  wilt. 
The  ruin,  which  recklessness  and 
improvidence  had  hidden  from  him, 
rose  before  him,  certain  and  immin- 
ent. He  saw  his  mill,  his  house, 
his  all  gone  from  him,  saw  himself  a 
drunken,  ruined,  shiftless  loafer, 
cadging  about  public  hou.°es!  "For 
God's  sake!"  he  pleaded.  "Do  it  this 
once,  Mr.  Ovington.  Meet  just 
these  two,  and  I'll  swear  they'll 
be  the  last.     Meet  these!" 

"No,"  the  Banker  said.  "We  go  no 
farther." 


pERHAPS  the  thought  that  he 
•T  and  Ovington  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  together,  that  for  years  they 
had  been  equals  and  that  now  the 
one  refused  his  help  to  the  other,  rose 
and  mocked  tlie  unhappj-  man.  At 
any  rate  his  rage  flared  up  anew. 
He  swore  violently.  "Well,  there's 
more  than  I  will  go  down,  then!" 
he  said.  "And  more  than  will  suit 
your  book,  Banker!  Wise  as  '"ou 
think  yourself  there'.s  morf  t'i'i"  ,••,< 
than    you    know    of!" 
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"Ay,   anil  you'll  i.< --^ ■     .;miu.sly. 

"Sorry  for  yourmilf  and  norry  that  you  did  not  give  me  a 
little  more  help,  d-  n  you!  Are  you  going  to?  Best 
think  twice  about  it  before  you  say  no!" 

"Not  a  penny,"  Ovington  rejoined  Btemly.  "After 
what  you  have  admitted  I  should  ho  foolish  indeed  to  do 
80.    You've  had  my  lant  word,  Mr.  Wollcy." 

"Then  d  n  your  last  word  and  you  too!"  the  clothier  re- 
torted, and  went  out,  cursing,  into  the  )>au\<.  shouting 
aloud  ax  he  psuiHed  through  it,  that  they 
were  a  Hct  of  blood-suckers  and  that  he'd 
have  the  law  of  them!  Clement  from 
his  desk  eyed  him  steadily.  Rodd  and 
the  clerks  looked  startled.  The  cus- 
tomers-there were  but  two,  but  they 
were  two  too  many  for  such  a  scene — 
eyed  each  other  uneasily.  A  moment 
and  Clement,  after  shifting  his  papers 
uncertainly,  left  his  desk  and  went  into 
the  parlour. 

Ovington  and  Arthur  had  not  moved. 
"What's  the  matter?"  Clement  asked. 
The  occurrence  had  roused  him  from 
his  apathy.  He  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  a  challenge  in  his  eyes. 

"Only  what  we've  been  expecting  for 
some  time,"  his  father  answered. 
"Wolley  has  asked  for  further  credit  and 
I've  had  to  say  no.  I've  given  him  too' 
much  rope  as  it  is,  and  we  shall  lose  by 
him.  He's  an  ill-conditioned  fellow, 
and  he  is  taking  it  ill." 
"He  wants  a  drubbing,"  said  Clement. 
"That  is  not  in  our  line,"  Ovington 
replied  mildly.  "But,"  he  continued— 
for  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  chance 
of  taking  his  son  into  his  confidence — 
"we  are  going  to  have  plenty  to  think  of 
that  is  in  our  line.  Wolley  will  fail,  and 
we  shall  lose  by  him;  and  I  have  no  ^ 
doubt  that  he  is  right  in  saying  that  he 
will  bring  down  others.  We  must  look 
to  ourselves  and  draw  in,  as  I've  been 
telling  Bourdillon.  That  noisy  fellow 
may  do  us  harm,  and  we  must  be  ready  • 
to  meet  it." 

Arthur   looked   thoughtful.     "Ant- 
werps  have  fallen,"  he  said. 

"I  wish  it  were  only  Antwerps!"  the 
Banker  answered.  "You  haven't  seen 
the  mail?  Or  Friday's  prices?  There's 
a  fall  in  nearly  everything.  True," 
looking  from  one  to  the  other,  "I've 
expected  it — sooner  or  later;  and  it  has 
come,  or  is  coming.  Yes,  Rodd?  What 
is  it?" 

The  cashier  had  opened  the  door.  "Hamar,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "wants  to  know  if  we  will  buy  him  fifty  of  the 
Railroad  Shares  and  advance  him  the  face  value  on  the 
security  of  the  shares.  He'll  find  the  premium  himself. 
He  thinks  they  are  cheap  after  the  drop  last  week." 

The  Banker  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  said.  "We 
can't  do  it,  tell  Mr.  Hamar." 

"It  would  support  the  shares,"  Arthur  suggested. 
"With  our  money.     Yes!     But  we've  enough  locked  up 
in  them  already.     Tell  him,  Rodd,  that  I  am  sorry,  but  it 
is  not  convenient  at  present." 

"They   are  still   at   a   premium   of  thirty  shillings," 
Arthur  put  in.     He  was  inclined  to  differ. 
"Is  the  door  shut,  Rodd?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Thirty  shillings?  And  that  might  run  off  in  a  week, 
Mr.  Secretary.  No,  Bourdillon,  the  time  is  come  when  we 
must  not  shilly-shally.  I  see  your  view  and  the  refusal  may 
do  harm.  But  we  have  enough  money  locked  up  in  the 
railway,  and  with  the  outlook  such  as  it  is,  I  will  not  in- 
crease the  note-issues.  They  are  already  too  large  as  we 
may  discover.  We  must  say  'No,'  Rodd,  but  tell  him  to 
come  and  see  me  this  evening,  and  I  will  explain." 
The  cashier  nodded  and  went  out. 

OVINGTON  gazed  thoughtfully  at  his  joined  finger- 
tips. "Is  the  door  closed?"  he  asked  again,  and,  assured 
that  it  was,  he  looked  thoughtfully  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  young  men.  He  seemed  to  be  measuring  them, 
considering  how  far  he  could  trust  them,  how  far  it  would  be 
well  to  take  them  into  his  confidence.  Then,  "We  are 
going  to  meet  a  crisis,"  he  said.  "I  have  now  no  doubt 
about  that.  All  over  the  country  the  banks  have  in- 
creased their  issues  of  notes  and  hold  a  vast  quantity  of 
pawned  stock.  If  the  fall  in  values  is  continued  beyond  a 
point  the  banks  must  throw  the  stock  on  the  market  and 
there  will  be  a  general,  and  perhaps  disastrous  fall.  At 
the  same  time  we  shall  be  obliged  to  restrict  credit  and 
refuse  discounts,  which  will  force  traders  to  throw  goods 
on  the  market  to  meet  their  obligations.  Prices  of  goods 
as  well  as  of  stocks  will  fall,  and  deposits  will  be  reduced. 
Alarm  will  follow  and  presently  there  will  be  a  run  on  a 
weak  bank  and  it  will  close  its  doors.  Then  there  will  be  a 
panic,  and  a  run  on  other  banks,  a  run  proportioned  in 


violence  to  the  amount  of  credit  granted  in  the  last  two 
years.  We  may  have  to  meet  a  run  on  deposits  at  the 
same  time  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  cash  every  note 
that  we  have  issued." 

"Impossible!"  Arthur  cried.     "We  could  not  do  it." 

"If  you  mean  that  the  run  is  impossible."  the  banker 

answered  quietly,  "I  fear— I  much  fear  that  events  will 

confute  you.     If  you  mean  that  we  could   not  meet  our 

obligations,  well,  we  must  strain  every  nerve  to  do  so.     We 


ten  points  in  as  many  days —  what  will  happen  to  the 
immense  mass  of  speculative  securities  held  by  the  public 
and  on  much  of  which  calls  are  due?  It  will  go  down  this 
week;  next  week  the  banks  will  have  to  throw  it  out  to 
save  their  margins,  and  customers  to  pay  their  calls.  It 
will  fall,  and  fall.  The  week  after,  perhaps,  panic!  A 
rush  to  draw  deposits,  or  a  rush  to  cash  notes,  or  most 
probably,  both." 

"And  the  Railway  Shares?" 

"We  must  think  of  the  bank  first. 
When  things  right  themselves  we  can 
/         look  to  that  and  at  the  proper  time 
J         suppwrt   the   market.    At    present   we 
cannot  afford  to  do  so;  we  must  look  to 
ourselves." 

"Then  you  think — you  must  think" — 
Arthur's  voice  was  not  entirely  under 
his  control — "that  there  is  danger?" 

"It  would  be  as  foolish  in  me  to  deny 
it  here,"  the  Banker  replied  gravely, 
"as  it  would  be  reckless  in  me  to  affirm 
it  outside.  There  is  danger.  We  shall 
run  a  risk,  but  I  believe  that  we  shall 
win  through,  though,  it  may  be,  by  a 
narrow    margin." 

Arthur's  next  words  were  eminently 
practical. 

"How  much — I  mean,  what  extra 
amount  of  reserve,"  he  asked,  "would 
make  us  safe?" 


'Jos,  dear,"  he  continued,  looking  into  her  eyes,  "I've  waited — waited  patiently,  knowing 
that  it  was  uscleM  to  speajc  until  he  save  me  leave." 


must  retain  all  the  cash  that  comes  in,  and  we  must  issue 
no  more  notes,  create  no  more  credit.  But  even  this  we 
must  do  with  discretion,  and  above  all  not  a  whisper  must 
pass  beyond  this  roof.  I  will  speak  to  Rodd.  Hamar 
I  will  see  this  evening,  and  do  what  I  can  to  sweeten  the 
refusal.  We  must  wear  confident  faces  however  grave 
the  crisis.  We  are  solvent,  amply  solvent,  if  time  is  given 
us  to  realize  our  resources;  but  time  may  not  be  given  us, 
and  we  may  have  to  make  great  sacrifices.  You  may  be 
inclined  to  blame  me — "  he  paused,  and  looked  from  one 
to  the  other — Arthur  stood  frowning,  his  eyes  on  the 
carpet —  "that  I  did  not  take  the  alarm  earlier?  Well,  I 
ought  to  have  done  so,  perhaps.     But — " 

"Nobody  blames  you,  sir!"  It  was  Clement  who  spoke 
for  both,  and  the  change  which  the  last  few  minutes  had 
made  in  him  was  marked.  His  dullness  and  listlessness 
had  fallen  from  him,  he  stood  upright  and  alert.  The  ' 
imagination  which  had  balked  at  the  routine  of  banking, 
faced  a  crisis  with  alacrity,  and  conscious  that  he  had 
hitherto  failed  his  father  he  welcomed  with  zest  the 
opportunity  of  proving  his  loyalty.  '  'Nobody  blames  you, 
sir!"  he  repeated  firmly.  "We  are  here  to  stand  by  you, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  win  through.  If  any 
bank  can  stand,  Ovington's  will  stand.  And  if  we  don't 
win  through,  if  the  public  insists  on  cutting  its  own  throat, 
well" — a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  enthusiasm — "we  shall 
still  believe  in  you,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  of  that!" 

"But  isn't — isn't  all  this  a  little  premature?"  Arthur 
asked,  his  tone  cold  and  business-like.  "I  don't  under- 
stand why  you  think  that  all  this  is  coming  upon  us  at  a 
moment's  notice,  sir?    Without  warning?" 

NOT  QUITE  without  warning,"  the  banker  rejoined 
with  patience.  Clement's  declaration  of  faith  had 
moved  him  more  deeply  than  he  shewed,  and,  having  that, 
he  could  bear  a  little  disappointment.  "I  have  hinted 
more  than  once,  Arthur,  and  pretty  plainly  that  I  was  un- 
easy. But  why,  you  ask,  this  sudden  alarm — now? 
Well,  look  at  Richardson's  list  of  last  Friday's  prices^ 
You  have  not  seen  it.  Exchequer  Bills,  that  a  week  ago 
were  at  par,  are  at  a  discount,  India  Stock  are  down  five 
points  on  the  day — a  large  fall  for  such  a  stock.  New 
Four  per  cents,  have  fallen  three,  Bank  Stock  that  stood 
at  224  ten  days  ago  is  214.  These  are  not  panic  falls,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  serious  figures.    With  Bank  Stock  falling 


JUST  SO,"  and  in  the  banker's  eyes 
there  shone  a  gleam  of  relief.     "Well, 
if  we  had  twelve  thousand  pounds,  be- 
yond and  in  addition  to  our  existing 
assets,   I  think — nay,   I   am   confident 
that  that  would  place  us  out  of  danger." 
"Twelve  thousand  pounds." 
"Yes.    It  is  not  a  large  sum.    But 
it  might  make  all  the  difference  if  it 
came  to  a  pinch." 
"In  cash?" 

"In  gold,  or  Bank  paper.  Or  in  such 
securities  as  could  be  realized  even  in  a 
crisis.  Twelve  thousand  added  to  our 
reserve — I  think  I  may  say  with  con- 
fidence that  with  that  we  could  meet 
any  run  that  could  be  made  upon  us." 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
solvent,  sir?" 

"You  should  know  that  as  well  as  I." 
"We  could  realise  the  twelve  thousand 
eventually?" 

"Of    course,    or   we   should    not   be 
solvent  without  it."    For  once  Ovington 
spoke  a  little  impatiently. 

"Then  could  we  not,"  Arthur  asked,  "by  laying  our 
accounts  before  your  London  Agents  obtain  the  necessary 
help,  sir?" 

"If  we  were  the  only  Bank  likely  to  be  in  peril,  of  course 
we  could.  And  even  as  it  is — you  are  right.  Arthur;  you 
are  so  far  right,  that  I  had  ab-eady  determined  to  try 
that.  It  is  the  obvious  course,  and  my  bag  is  being  packed 
in  the  house— I  shall  go  to  town  by  the  afternoon  coach. 
And  now" — rising  to  his  feet — "we  have  been  together  long 
enough — we  must  be  careful  to  cause  no  suspicion.  Do 
you,  Clement,  see  Massey,  the  wine-merchant,  to-day, 
and  tell  him  that  I  will  take  to  lay  down,  the  ten  dozen  of 
'20  port  that  he  offered  me.  And  ask  the  two  Welshs  to 
dine  with  me  on  Friday — I  shall  return  on  Thursday. 
And  get  some  oysters  from  Hamar's — two  barrels — and 
have  one  or  two  people  to  dine  while  I  'am  away.  And, 
cheerful  faces,  boys— and  still  tongues.  Keep  both! 
And  now  go.  I  must  put  into  shape  the  accounts 
that  I  shall  need  in  town." 

He  dismissed  them  with  calmness,  but  he  did  not  at 
once  fall  to  work  upon  the  papers.  As  he  sat,  he  thought 
of  his  rise,  of  his  struggle,  of  his  success,  of  step  won  after 
step;  of  the  praise  of  men  and  the  jealousy  of  rivals  that 
wealth  had  won  for  him;  and  of  the  great  machine  that  he 
had  built  up — Ovington's.  And  he  knew  that  if  fate 
went  against  him,  there  might  in  a  very  short  time  be  an 
end  of  all.  Yesterday  he  and  Wolley  had  been  equals. 
They  had  risen  from  obscurity  together.  Today  Wolley 
was  a  bankrupt.  To-morrow — they  might  be  equal  again 
in  their  fall,  and  Ovington's  a  thing  to  wonder  at. 

He  thought  of  Betty.  How  would  she  bear  it?  He 
had  made  much  of  her  and  spoiled  her,  she  had  been  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  She  had  known  only  the  daj^  of  his 
prosperity.  How  would  she  bear  it,  how  take  it?  He 
sighed. 

He  turned  at  last  to  the  papers. 

CHAPTER    XXIII 

IT  WAS  WITH  a  firmer  tread  that  Clement  went  back 
to  his  desk  in  the  bank.  He  had  pleased  his  father  and 
he  was  pleased  with  himself.  Here  at  last  was  something 
to  do.     Here  at  last  was  something  to  fight.    Here  at 
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last  was  mettle  in  the  banking  business  that  suited  him; 
and  not  a  mere  counting  of  figures  and  reckoning  of 
pennies,  and  taking  in  at  six  per  cent,  and  putting  out  at 
eight.  His  gaze,  passing  over  the  ledger  that  lay  before 
him,  focussed  itself  on  the  unconscious  customers  beyond 
the  counter.  He  had  the  air  of  challenging  them,  of 
defying  them,  They  were  the  enemy.  It  was  their 
folly,  their  greed,  their  selfishness,  their  insensate  desire 
to  save  themselves,  let  who  would  perish,  that  menaced 
the  bank,  that  threatened  the  security,  the  well-being, 
the  happiness  of  better  men.  It  was  a  battle  and  they 
were  the  enemy.  He  scowled  at  them.  His  eyes 
shot  scorn  at  them.  Supposing  them  to  have  sense, 
patience,  unselfishness,  there  would  be  no  battle  and 
no  danger.  But  he  knew  that  they  had  it  not  in  them. 
No,  they  would  rush  in  at  the  first  alarm  like  a  flock  of 
silly  sheep,  and  thrusting  and  pushing  and  trampling  one 
another  down,  would  run,  each  bent  on  his  own  safety, 
blindly  on  ruin. 

From  this  moment  the  bank  became  to  him  a  place  of 
interest  and  colour,  instead  of  that  which  it  had  been. 
Where  there  was  danger  there  was  romance.  Even  Rodd 
adding  up  a  customer's  pass-book,  his  face  more  thought- 
ful than  usual,  wore  a  halo,  for  he  stood  in  peril.  If  the 
shutters  went  up  Rodd  would  suffer  with  his  betters.  He 
would  lose  his  place,  he  would  be  thrown  on  the  world. 
He  might  lose  even  the  trifle  which  Clement  believed  that 
he  had  on  deposit  in  the  bank.  And  even  Rodd  might 
-have  his  plans  and  aims  and  ambitions,  might  be  hoping 
for  a  rise,  might  be  looking  to  marry  some  day — and  some 
one! 

Pheugh!  Clement's  mouth  opened,  he  stared  aghast — 
stared  at  the  wire  blind  that  obscured  the  lower  half  of 
the  nearer  window,  as  if  all  his  faculties  were  absorbed 
in  reading  the  familiar  legend  knaB  s'notgnivO 
that  shewed  darkly  upon  it.  Customers,  Rodd,  the  Bank, 
all  vanished.  For  he  had  forgotten!  He  had  forgotten 
Josina!  In  contemplating  what  was  exciting  and  what 
was  pleasurable  in  the  struggle  before  him  he  had  for- 
gotten that  his  stake  was  greater  than  the  stake  of  others — 
that  it  was  immeasurably  greater.  For  it  was  Josina. 
He  stood  far  enough  below  her  as  it  was;  separated  from 
her  by  a  height  of  pride  and  prejudice  and  convention, 
which  he  must  scale  if  he  would  reach  her.  But  he  had 
one  point  in  his  favour — as  things  were.  His  father  was 
wealthy,  and  standing  a-tiptoe  on  his  father's  money-bags 
he  might  possibly — as  things  were —  aspire  to  her  hand. 
So  uplifted,  so  advantaged  he  might  hope,  he  had  hoped, 
that  he  might  grasp  that  hand,  and  in  the  end,  by  boldness 
and  resolution,  might  make  it  his  own. 

That  was  the  position  as  long  as  all  went  well  at  the 
bank;  and  it  was  a  position  difficult  enough  at  best.  But 
if  the  money-bags  crumbled,  and  sank  beneath  his  feet? 
If  in  the  crisis  that  was  coming  they  toppled  over,  and  his 
father  failed  as  he  might  fail?  If  he  lost  the  footing,  the 
one  footing  that  money  now  gave  him?  Then  her  hand 
would  be  altogether  out  of  his  reach,  she  would  be  far 
above  him.  He  could  not  hope  to  reach  her,  could  not 
hope  to  gain  her,  could  not  in  honour  even  aspire  to  her! 

HE  SAW  that  now.  His  stake  was  Josina,  and,  the 
battle  lost,  he  lost  Josina.  He  had  been  brave 
enough  until  he  thought  of  that,  reckless  even,  welcoming 
the  trumpet  call.  But  seeing  that,  and  seeing  it  suddenly, 
he  groaned. 

The  sound  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  he  winced, 
remembering  his  father's  injunction  to  show  a  cheerful 
front.  That  he  should  have  failed  so  soon!  He  looked 
guiltily  at  Arthur.     Had  he  heard? 

But  Arthur  had  not  heard.  He  was  standing  at  a  desk 
attached  to  the  wall,  his  back  towards  Clement,  his  side- 
face   to   the   window.     He   had    not   heard,    because    his 
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he   determined     beforehand   his  possible   line   of  retreat. 

That  line  was  plain.  If  the  Bank  failed,  if  a  thing  so 
cruel  and  incredible  could  happen,  he  still  had  Garth.  He 
still  had  Garth  to  fall  back  upon,  its  lands,  its  wealth,  its 
position. 

Only  he  must  be  quick.  He  must  not  lose  a  day  or  an 
hour.  If  hefwaited  too  long,  a  word  of  the  bank's  em- 
barrassments might  reach  the  old  man,  re-awaken  his  pre- 
judices, warp  his  mind,  and  all  might  be  lost.  He  would 
ride  out  that  very  day,  and  gain,  as  he  did  not  doubt  that 
he  would  gain,  the  Squire's  permission  to  speak  to  Josina. 
He  would  leave  no  room  for  accidents,  and,  setting  these 
aside,  he  did  not  doubt  the  result. 

He  carried  out  his  intention  in  spite  of  some  demur  on 
Clement's  part;  who  in  his  new-born  zeal  hinted  that  in 
his  father's  absence  the  other  ought  to  remain  on  the  spot. 
But  Arthur  had  got  the  habit  of  the  upper  hand,  and  with  a 
contemptuous  fling  at  Clement's  own  truancies,  took  it 
now.  He  was  at  Garth  before  sunset  of  the  short  Novem- 
ber day,  and  he  had  not  sat  in  the  Squire's  room  ten 
minutes  before  chance  gave  him  the  opening  he  desired. 

THE  OLD  man  had  been  listening  to  the  town  news  and 
apparently  had  been  engrossed  in  it,  but  suddenly,  in 
a  momentary  pause,  he  leant  forward,  and  poked  Arthur 
with  the  end  of  his  stick.  "Do  you  tell  me!"  he  said. 
"What  ails  the  girl,  lad?  I've  no  eyes,  but  I've  ears  and 
there's  something.    What's  amiss  with  her,  eh?" 

"Do  you  mean  Josina,  sir?" 

"Who  else,  man?  I  asked  you  what's  the  matter  with 
her.  D'you  think  I  don't  know  that  there  is  something? 
I've  all  my  senses  but  one,  thank  God,  and  I  can  hear  if  I 
can't  see!    What  is  it?" 

Arthur  saw  in  a  moment  that  here  was  the  very  oppor- 
tunity he  sought,  and  he  made  haste  to  seize  it.  "The 
truth  is,  sir — I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  about  Josina," 
he  aaid  with  a  candour  which  was  very  attractive.  "I 
have  been  wishing  to  do  so  for  some  time,  but  I've  put  it 
off—" 

"Till  I  could  see,  eh?    Yes?—" 

"I  have  said  nothing  to  her.  But  it  is  possible  that 
she  may  be  aware  of  my  feelings." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?  Umph!"  It  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  Squire  was  pleased  or  not. 


y    V; 


"In    two    or    three 
year,     more     or 
less,    it    will    be 
yours,  my  ffirl." 
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"It  has  been  my  wish  for  some  time,  but  I  have  hesitated. 
Of  course,  I  am  no  great  match  for  her,  but  I  am  of  her 
blood,  and — " 

He  paused.  He  did  not  know  what  to  add,  and  the 
Squire  did  not  help  him,  and  for  the  first  time  Arthur  felt  a 
pang  of  uneasiness;  which  was  not  lessened  when  the  old 
man  asked,     "How  long  has  this  been  going  on,  eh?" 

"Oh,  for  a  long  time,  sir — on  my  side,"  Arthur  answered. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  think.  The  Squire  might  be 
taking  it  well  or  ill— it  was  impossible  to  judge.  He  had 
not  changed  his  attitude,  and  still  sat  leaning  forward,  his 
hands  on  his  stick,  impenetrable  behind  his  bandages.  It 
struck  Arthur  with  a  little  chill  that  he  might  have  been 
premature;  that  he  might  have  put  his  favour  to  too  high  a 
test.  It  might  have  been  wiser  to  work  upon  Josina,  and 
wait  and  see  how  things  turned  out. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence.  The  old  man  was  once 
more  become  formidable.    What  were  his  thoughts? 

At  last,  "She'll  not  go  out  of  this  house,"  he  said. 
And  he  sighed  in  a  way  unusual  with  him,  even  when  he 
had  been  at  his  worst.  "That's  understood.  There's 
room  for  you  here,  and  any  brats  you  may  have.  That's 
understood,  eh?"  sharply. 

"Willingly,  sir,"  Arthur  answered.  A  great  weight 
had  been  lifted  from  him. 

"And  you'll  take  her  name,  do  you  hear?" 

"Of  course,  sir.  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so.  I  shall  wish 
to  do  whatever  you  think  best  for  her  happiness." 

The  Squire  sighed,  and  again  he  was  silent. 

"Then—then  I  may  speak  to  her,  sir?"  Arthur 
ventured  after  a  time. 

"Wait  a  bit!  Wait  a  bit!"  The  Squire  had  more  to 
say,  It  was  evident.     "You'll  leave  the  bank,  of  course?" 

ARTHUR'S  mind,  attuned  to  rapid  calculation, 
■^^1-reviewed  the  position.  Most  heartily  he  wished— 
although  he  thought  that  Ovington's  views  were  unnecess- 
arily dark— that  he  could  leave  the  bank.  But  he  could 
not.  The  moment  when  Ovington  might  have  released 
him,  when  the  cancellation  of  the  articles  had  been  possible, 
was  past.  The  banker  could  no  longer  afford  to  cancel 
them,  or  to  lose  the  five  thousand  pounds  that  Arthur  had 
brought  in. 

He  hesitated,  and  the  old  man  read  his  hesitation,  and 
was  wroth.  "You  heard  what  I  said?"  he  growled,  and 
he  struck  his  stick  upon  the  floor.  "Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  have  my  daughter's  husband  counterskipping  in 
Aldersbury?  Cheek  by  jowl  with  every  grocer  and  linen- 
draper  in  the  town?  Bad  enough  as  it  is,  bad  enough,  but 
when  you're  Jos's  husband — no,  by  Heavens,  that's  flat! 
You'll  leave  the  Bank  and  you'll  leave  it  at  once,  or  you're 
no  son-in-law  for  me.  I'll  not  have  the  name  of  Griffin 
dragged  in  the  dirt!" 

Arthur   had   not   anticipated   this,   though   he   might 
easily  have  foreseen  it;  and  he  cursed  his  folly.     He  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  old  question 
would  be  raised,  and  that  it  would  re- 
vive   the    Squire's    antagonism.     He 
was  like  a  fox  caught  in 
a  trap,  nay,  like  a  fox 
that    had    put    its   own 
foot  in  the  trap;  and  he 
had  no  time  to 
give  any  but  a 
candid  answer. 
"I   am   afraid, 
he    said, 
"I  mean — I  am 
quite  willing  to 
comply   with 
your  wishes, 


thoughts  had  been  elsewhere,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
subject  which  had  engaged  them  had  been  also  Josina. 
The  ban'.ter's  warning  had  been  a  sharp  blow  to  him. 

Prudently  he  reviewed  the  resources  that  would  remain 
to  him  in  the  event  of  defeat,  and  like  a  cautious  general 


"  If  I  had  your 
permission  to  speak 
to  her,  sir?"  Arthur 
continued.     He  felt 
now  that  he  had  come  to  the  point  just  the  amount 
of    nervousness  which  was  becoming.     "We  have 
been  brought  up  more  or  less  together,  and  I  don't 
think  that  1  can  he  taking  you  by  surprise." 
"And  you  think  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  her?" 
"Well,  sir,"  modestly.     "I  think  it  will  not." 
"More  ways  of  killing  a  cat  than  drowning  it,  eh?    That's 
it,  is  it?     Haven't  spoken,  but  let  her  know?     And  you 
want  my  leave?" 

"Yes,  »ir„  to  ask  Jwrto  be  my  wife,"  Arthur  said  frankly. 


But  unfortunately  there's  a  difficulty.  I  am  tied  to  th« 
Bank  for  three  years.     At  {he  end  of  three  years — " 

"Three  years  be  d — d!"  In  a  passion  the  Squire  struck 
his  stick  on  the  floor.  "Three  years!  I'm  to  sit  here  for 
three  years  while  you  go  in  and  out,  partner  with  Ovington! 
Then  my  answer  is,  no!  No!  D'you  hear?     I'll  not  have  it!" 

The  perspiration  stood  on  Arthur's  brow.  Here  was  a 
d^bftcle.  An  end,  crushing  and  complete,  to  all  hi?  hopes! 
Desperately  he  tried  to  defend  himself,  and  mend  matters, 
"If  I  could  help  myself,  sir,"  he  said.  "1  would  leave  the 
bank  to-morrow.     But  the  agreement — " 

"Agreement?  Don't  talk  to  me  of  agreement*!  You 
could  ha'  helped  yourself!"  the  Squire  snarled.  "Yoii 
Continued  an  pwi  51 
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How  Cash  Register  Made  Good 

Interesting  Stories  of  Early  Struggles  of  John  H.  Patterson 
To  Put  Over  N.C.R. 


PRINTERS'  INK 


THK  man  who  made  the  cash  regist- 
ter  famous  -and  an  actual  necessity- 
died  a  few  days  ago.  Prinlern"  Ink  tells 
in  an  interesting  fashion  how  the  idea  of 
the  cash  register  was  conceived  and 
describes  some  of  the  early  difficulties 
•n  countered  bv  its  first  active  advocates. 

"John  Henry  Fatterson  was  born  on 
a  farm  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  December 
l:?,  1844.  He  served  under  the  hundred 
day  enlistment  plan  during  the  Civil 
War.  Following  this,  he  was  variously 
employed  as  a  farm  hand,  canal  toll-coll- 
ector, orchardist,  retailer  of  coal  and- fin- 
ally, while  running  a  general  store  with 
his  brother,  Frank  Patterson,  at  Coalton, 
Ohio,  he  struck  the  idea  on  which  his 
immense  manufacturing  business  was 
built.  It  seems  that  while  the  Patterson 
Brothers  sold  a  lot  of  goods  in  their  store 
and  apparently  at  good  profits,  still  the 
business  was  unprofitable.  Mr.  Patter- 
son surmised  there  must  be  a  leak  some- 
where. He  soon  found  it.  A  popular 
clerk  had  made  arrangements  with  cus- 
tomers to  charge  them  for  only  part  of 
their  purchases,  provided  they  would 
split  their  savings  with  him. 

"A  short  time  after  this  Mr.  Patterson 
heard  of  a  machine  called  a  cash  register 
that  was  made  in  his  own  town  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  It  was  claimed  that  this 
device  would  act  as  a  mechanical  check  on 
all  sales.  He  ordered  two  by  telegraph 
without  asking  the  price.  They  came  and 
he  installed  them.  After  they  had  been 
in  use  for  a  while  the  Patterson  Bros, 
noticed  that  the  receipts  invariably  bal- 
anced to  a  penny  with  the  amount  re- 
corded by  the  machines.  Never  an  error 
of  any  kind. 

"That  struck  them  as  strange;  so 
they  spoke  to  the  manager  about  it, 
and  he  said:  'Why,  of  course,  they 
balance.'  Asked  for  an  explanation  he 
stated  that  the  way  he  operated  them  was 
as  follows.  He  waited  until  the  close  of 
the  day's  business;  then,  after  he  had 
counted  up  the  day's  receipts,  he  registered 
various  amounts  on  the  machines  until 
they  agreed  with  the  total  of  the  day's 
receipts. 

"There  was  a  nice  job  waiting  the 
next  day  for  a  less  scientific  manager. 
From  this  time  forward  the  machines 
were  correctly  operated  and  the  end  of 
that  year  showed  a  profit  of  many  thou- 
sands   of    dollars. 

"  'If  that  machine  is  a  good  thing  for 
our  little  store  at  Coalton,  Ohio,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  every  retail  merchant 
in  the  world,'  was  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  J.  H.  Patterson.  So  he  went 
to  Dayton,  interviewed  the  company 
making  the  registers,  and  he  and  his 
brother   Frank  bought  out  the  concern. 

"Then  their  troubles  began.  While 
the  machines  would  do  for  any  storekeeper 
just  what  they  had  done  for  the  Patter- 
son brothers,  the  difficulty  was  to  sell 
them  and  make  them  stick  after  they 
had  been  sold. 

"You  see,  the  popular  idea  of  a  cash 
register  in  those  early  days  was  that  it 
"vuj  a  thief-catcher,  and  clerks  resented 


its  introduction  into  a  store  in  which  they 
were  employed.  Agents  were  hard  to 
get — money  was  harder  to  secure.  There 
were  many  manufacturing  difficulties. 
One  of  these  came  near  breaking  up  the 
concern. 

"The  English  agent  had  ordered  100 
machines  and  they  had  been  shipped. 
'The  company  at  Dayton  depended  upon 
the  money  that  the  agent  was  to  pay  for 
these  registers  to  tide  them  over  their 
financial  difficulties.  Word  came  by 
cable  that  all  of  the  machines  were  defec- 
tive, and  that  they  must  be  shipped  back 
to  Dayton — and  back  they  came.  This 
pretty  nearly  killed  the  officials  of  the 
N.  C.  R.  They  scurried  around  for 
money  and  simply  forced  the  banks  to 
help  them  out. 

"Finally,  after  years  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  work,  with  discouragement,  with 
poor  workmanship,  bad  management  on 
the  part  of  employees  and  many  finan- 
cial difficulties,  the  turn  came.  The 
National  Cash  Register  properly  made, 
with  many  improvements  suggested  by 
store-keepers   themselves,    was   accepted 


at  its  true  value  and  the  business  grew 
and  grew  until  we  find  the  immense  fac- 
tory of  to-day  and  a  product  which  goes 
to  every  civilized  country  of  the  world. 

"Several  well-defined  policies  contribut- 
ed to  the  upbuilding  of  Mr.  Patterson's 
business,  but  probably  the  principal 
factor  in  its  success  has  been  the  thor- 
ough training  the  company  has  always 
given  its  salesmen.  In  brief,  the  idea  of 
this  selling  cult  is  that  good  salesmen 
can  be  made,  which  is  in  opposition  to 
the  old  notion  that  unless  a  man  was  born 
as  a  good  salesman  he  could  not  be  train- 
ed to  sell.  In  his  system  of  training, 
Mr.  Patterson  conceived  the  belief  that 
all  salesmen  could  be  taught  the  methods 
of  the  topnotchers.  Register  salesmen 
were  daily  hearing  a  hundred  and  one 
objections  to  their  product  from  buyers. 
Every  one  of  these  objections  was  being 
answered  in  masterly  fashion  by  some 
salesman  on  the  staff.  Why  not  collate 
all  these  best  answers  and  have  all  the 
salesmen  use  them? 

"Mr.  Patterson  attached  great  adver- 
tising importance  to  factory  visitors. 
This  same  idea  has  since  been  used  effect- 
ively by  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  and  was  nationally  ad- 
vertised as  a  service  by  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago packers.  At  one  time  between 
5.000  and  6,000  tourists  visited  the  N.C.R 
plant  every  week.  The  details  of  prac- 
tically every  department  of  the  business 
was  opened  up  to  the  visitors." 


Ne Vinson's  "Good-bye  to  U.  S." 

English  War  Correspondent  Notes  Differences  on  This  Continent 


H.  W.  NEVINSON 


A  REMARKABLE  "farewell  to  Am- 
erica" has  been  published  in  The 
Nation  and  Athenaeum,  from  the  pen  of 
H.  A.  Nevinson,  famous  war  correspond- 
ent, who  recently  represented  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  at  the  Washington 
Disarmament: 

"In  mist  and  driving  snow  the  towers 
of  New  York  fade  from  view.  The 
great  ship  glides  down  the  river.  Al- 
ready the  dark,  broad  seas  gloom  before 
her.     Good-bye,  most  beautiful  of  mod- 


ern cities!  Good-bye  to  glimmering 
spires  and  lighted  bastions,  dreamlike 
as  the  castles  and  cathedrals  of  a  ro- 
mantic vision!  Good-bye  to  thin  films 
of  white  steam  that  issue  from  central 
furnaces  and  flit  in  dissolving  wreaths 
around  those  precipitous  heights!  Good- 
bye to  heaven-piled  offices,  so  clean,  so 
warm,  where  lovely  stenographers,  with 
silk  stockings  and  powdered  faces  sit 
leisurely  at  work  or  converse  in  charm- 
ing ease! 
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"Good-bye,  New  York!  I  am  going 
home.  I  am  going  to  an  ancient  city  of 
mean  and  mouldering  streets;  of  igno- 
ble coverts  for  mankind,  extended 
monotonously  over  many  miles;  of 
grimy  smoke  clinging  closer  than  a 
blanket;  of  smudgy  typists  who  know 
little  of  .silk  or  powder,  and  less  of 
leisure  and  charming  ease.  Good-bye, 
New  York!     I  am  going  home. 

"Good-bye  to  beautiful  'apartments' 
and  'homes!'  Good-bye  to  windows 
looking  far  over  the  city  as  from  a 
mountain  peak!  Good-bye  to  central 
heating  and  radiators,  fit  symbols  of 
the  hearts  they  warm!  Good-bye  to 
frequent  and  well-appointed  bath-rooms, 
glory  of  the  plumber's  art!  Good-bye 
to  suburban  gardens  running  into  each 
other  without  hedge  or  fence  to  separate 
friend  from  friend  or  enemy  from  enemy! 
Good-bye  to  shady  verandas  where  rock- 
ing-chairs stand  ranged  in  rows,  ready 
for  reading  the  voluminous  Sunday  pap- 
ers and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post\ 

"Good-bye,  America!  I  am  going 
home.  I  am  going  to  a  land  where  every 
man's  house  is  his  prison;  a  land  of 
open  fires  and  chilly  rooms  and  frozen 
water-pipes,  of  washing-stands  and  slop- 
pails,  and  one  bath  per  house-hold  at  the 
most;  a  land  of  fences  and  hedges  and 
walls,  where  people  sit  aloof  and  see 
no  reason  to  make  themselves  seasick 
by  rocking  upon  shore.  Good-bye,  Am- 
erica!    I    am    going   home. 

"Good-bye  to  the  copious  meals — 
the  early  grapefruit,  the  'cereals,'  the 
eggs  broken  in  a  glass!  Good-bye  to 
oysters,  large  and  small,  to  celery  and 
olives  beside  the  soup,  to  'sea  food',  to 
sublimated  viands,  to  bleeding  duck, 
to  the  salad  course,  to  the  'individual 
pie'  or  the  thick  wedge  of  apple  pie,  to 
the  invariable  slab  of  ice  cream,  to  the 
coffee,  also  bland  with  cream,  to  the 
home-brewed  alcohol!  I  am  going  to 
the  land  of  joints  and  roots  and  solid 
pudding;  the  land  of  ham-and-eggs  and 
violent  tea;  the  land  where  oysters  are 
good  for  suicides  alone,  and  where 
cream  is  seldom  seen;  the  land  where 
mustard  grows  and  whiskey  flows. 
Good-bye,  America!     I  am  going  home. 

"Good-bye,  to  the  long  stream  of 
motors — 'limousines'  or  'flivvers!'  Good- 
bye to  signal  lights  upon  Fifth  Avenue, 
gold,  crimson,  and  green;  the  sudden 
halt  when  the  green  light  shines,  as  though 
at  the  magic  word  an  enchanted  princess 
had  fallen  asleep;  the  hurried  rush  for 
the  leisurely  lunch  at  noon;  the  deliber- 
ate appearance  of  hustle  and  bustle  in 
business;  the  Jews  innumerable  as  the 
Red  Sea  sand!  Good-bye  to  outside 
staircases  for  escape  from  fire!  Good-bye 
to  scrappy  suburbs  littered  with  rubbish 
of  old  boards,  tin  pails,  empty  cans,  and 
boots!  Good-bye  to  standardized  vil- 
lages and  small  towns,  alike  in  litter,  in 
ropes  of  electric  wires  along  the  streets, 
in  clanking  'trolleys',  in  chapels,  stores, 
railway  stations.  Main  Streets,  and  isolat- 
ed wooden  houses  flung  at  random  over 
the  country! 

"Good-bye  to  miles  of  advertisements 
imploring  me  in  ten-foot  letters  to  eat 
somebody's  codfish  ('No  Bones!'),  or 
smoke  somebody's  cigarettes  ("They 
Satisfy!')  or  sleep  with  innocence  in 
the  'Faultless  Nightgown!'  Good-bye 
to  the  long  trains  where  one  smokes  in  a 
lavatory,  and  sleeps  at  night  upon  a 
shelf  screened  with  heavy  green  curtains 
and  heated  with  stifling  air;  while  over 
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your  head  or  under  your  back  the 
baby  yells  and  the  mother  tosses  moan- 
ing until  at  last  you  reach  youi  'stopping- 
off  place,'  and  a  semi-Negro  sweeps  you 
down  with  a  little  broom,  as  in  a  supreme 
rite  of  worship!  Good-bye  to  the  house 
that  is  labeled  'One  Hundred  Years  Old,' 
for  the  amazement  of  mortality!  Good- 
bye to  thin  woods  and  fields  enclosed  with 
casual  pales,  old  hoops,  and  lengths  of 
wire.  I  am  going  to  the  land  of  a  police- 
man's finger,  where  the  horse  and  the 
bicycle  still  drag  out  a  lingering  life; 
a  land  of  persistent  and  silent  toil;  a 
land  of  old  villages  and  towns  as  Uttle 
like  each  other  as  one  woman  is  like  the 
next;  a  land  where  trains  are  short,  and 
one  seldom  sleeps  in  them,  for  in  any  dir- 
ection within  a  day  they  will  reach  a  sea; 
a  land  of  vast  and  ancient  trees,  of  houses 
time-honored  three  centuries  ago,  ot 
cathedrals  that  have  been  growing  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  of  village  churches 
Duilt  while  people  believed  in  God. 
Good-bye.  America!  I  am  going  home. 
"Good-bye  to  the  land  of  a  new  lan- 
guage in  growth,  of  split  infinitives  and 
crossbred  words— the  land  where  a  dinner- 
jacket  is  a  'Tuxedo,'  a  spittoon  a  'cus- 
pidor;' where  your  opinion  is  called 
your  'reaction,'  and  where  'vamp,'  in- 
stead of  meaning  an  improvised  accom- 
paniment to  a  song,  means  a  dangerous 
female!  Good-bye  to  the  land  where 
grotesque  exaggeration  is  called  humor, 
and  people  gape  in  bewilderment  at 
irony,  as  a  bullock  gapes  at  a  dog  stray- 
ing in  his  field!  Good-bye  to  the  land 
where  strangers  say,  'Glad  to  meet  you, 
sir,'  and  really  seem  glad;  where  children 
whine  their  little  desires  and  never  grow 
much  older;  where  men  keep  their  trous- 
ers up  with  belts  that  run  through  loops, 
and  women  have  to  bathe  in  stockings. 
I  am  going  to  a  land  of  ancient  speech, 
where  we  still  say  'record'  and  'concord' 
for  'recud'  and  'concud;'  where  'nec- 
essarily' and  'extraordinarily'  must  be 
taken  at  one  rush,  as  hedge-ditch-and-rail 
in  the  hunting-field;  where  we  do  not 
'commute'  or  'check'  or  'page,'  but  'take 
a  season'  and  'register'  and  'send  a  boy 
round;'  where  we  never  say  we  are 
glad  to  meet  a  stranger,  and  seldom  are; 
where  humor  is  understatement,  and 
irony  is  our  habitual  resource  in  danger 


or  distress;  where  children  are  told  they 
are  meant  to  be  seen  and  not  heard; 
where  it  is  'bad  form'  to  express  emotion, 
and  suspenders  are  a  strictly  feminine 
article  of  attire.  Good-bye,  America; 
I  am  going  home. 

"Good-bye  to  the  multitudinous  pa- 
pers, indefinite  of  opinion,  crammed 
with  insignificant  news,  and  asking  you 
to  continue  a  first-page  article  on  page 
23,  column  5!  Good-bye  to  the  weary 
platitude,  accepted  as  wisdom's  latest 
revelation!  Good-bye  to  the  docile  audi- 
ences that  lap  rhetoric  for  sustenance! 
Good-bye  to  politicians  contending  for 
aims  more  practical  than  principles! 
Good-bye  to  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
distingiiishable  only  by  mutual  hatred! 
Good-bye  to  the  land  where  Liberals 
are  thought  dangerous  and  Radicals 
show  red — where  Mr.  Gompers  is  called  a 
Socialist,  and  Mr.  Asquith  would  seem 
advanced!  A  land  too  large  for  concen- 
trated indignation;  a  land  where  wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  British  profiteers 
dwells,  dresses,  gorges,  and  luxuriates, 
emulated  and  unashamed!  I  am  going 
to  a  land  of  politics  violently  divergent; 
a  land  where  even  Coalitions  cannot  coal- 
esce— where  meetings  break  up  in  turbu- 
lent disorder,  and  no  platitude  avails  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast;  a  land  fierce 
for  personal  freedom,  and  indignant 
with  rage  for  justice;  a  land  where 
wealth  is  taxed  out  of  sight,  or  for  very 
shame  strives  to  disguise  its  luxury; 
a  land  where  an  ancient  order  is  passing 
away,  and  leaders  whom  you  call  ex- 
treme are  hailed  by  Lord  Chancellors 
as  the  very  fortifications  of  security. 
Good-bye,  America!     I  am  going  home. 

"Good-bye  to  prose  chopped  up  to 
look  like  verse!  Good-bye  to  the  indis- 
criminating  appetite  which  gulps  lec- 
tures as  opiates,  and  'printed  matter' 
as  literature!  Good-bye  to  the  wizards 
and  witches  who  ask  to  psychoanalyze 
my  complexes,  inhibitions,  and  silly 
dreams!  Good-bye  to  the  exuberant 
religious  or  fantastic  beliefs  by  which 
unsatisfied  mankind  still  strives  desper- 
ately to  penetrate  beyond  the  flaming 
bulwarks  of  the  world!  Good-bye,  Am- 
ericans! I  am  going  to  a  land  very 
much  like  yours.  I  am  going  to  your 
spiritual  home." 


New  Weapons  Against  Crime 

Brilliant  Scientific  Work  is  Accomplished  at  the  Pans 
Police  Laboratory 

M.  TEVIS 


STRIKING  has  been  the  advance  in  the 
employment  of  modern  scientific  dis- 
coveries in  the  detection  of  crime.  In  the 
mere  matter  of  observation  the  detectives' 
powers  have  been  increased  a  hundredfold 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  camera  is  an 
observer  whose  eye  not  only  takes  in  a 
thousand  details  unnoted  by  the  human 
eye  but  whose  memory  is  as  flawless  after 
long  lapses  of  time  as  that  of  the  human 
being  is  inevitably  faulty.  Then  there  is 
the  micro-photograph,  the  X-ray  and  the 
ultra  violet  ray  photograph  which  are  now 
employed  to  search  out  the  truth. 

In  Ledie's  Ilbmlrated  Weekly  Mr.  Tevis 
tells  of  some  of  the  wonders  achieved  in 
this  and  other  directions  in  the  Paris  police 
laboratory.    He  says  in  part:— 

"It  was  in  France  that  the  finger  print 
system  was  first  employed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  Bertillon  method  of  anthropom- 
etric measurements  used  for  identifying 
criminals  who  are  repeaters — recidinsles.  to 
use  the  technical  term.  But  in  the  last  few 
years  even  more  delicate  methods  of  study- 
ing the  phenomena  concerned  in  crime  and 
detecting  the  perpetrator  have  been  devis- 
ed in  France. 

"When  word  is  received  at  a  police 
station  that  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
the  Police  Laboratorj'  is  at  once  called  up, 
whereupon  a  s(iuad  of  technical  men,  m- 
cluding  a  finger  print  expert,  a  draughts- 
man and  one  or  more  photographers,  is 
dispatched  to  the  scene.  Here  their  ob- 
servations are  not  conducted  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
this  country,  but  are. conducted  in  a  defin- 
ite manner,  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of 
.ludicial  Identification.  Before  the  room 
is  entered  the  doors  and  windows  and  their 
locks  are  carefully  examined. 

"Next  the  interior  of  the  room  is  photo- 
graphed and  its  plan  is  drawn  together,  in 


certain  cases,  with  that  of  the  apartment, 
the  house,  or  the  grounds.  In  case  of  a 
murder  a  minute  description  is  made  not 
only  of  the  appearance  of  the  corpse,  but  of 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  clothing 
and  in  particular  of  any  sort  of  marks  or 
stains  upon  either — as  of  blood,  ink,  wine, 
or  unknown  fluids. 

"A  bit  of  the  hair  is  also  clipped — the 
location  of  the  lock  being  carefully  noted. 
Blood  stains,  of  course,  are  of  the  greatest 
significance,  and  locations  of  these  are 
most  carefully  set  down. 

"The  most  important  of  all  clews,  how- 
ever, as  everybody  knows  to-day,  are  fur- 
nished by  finger  prints.  All  small  objects 
bearing  these,  such  as  scraps  of  paper,  bits 
of  glass,  table  utensils,  and  so  forth,  are 
packed  in  a  specially  arranged  trunk  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  jostling 
or  rubbing  during  the  journey,  which  might 
efface  even  the  faintest  impression.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  staff  of  investigators 
are  instructed  to  handle  these  objects  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  own  finger  prints 
will  not  be  left  upon  them.  A  bottle,  for 
instance,  is  Ufted  by  putting  the  index  fin- 
ger in  its  neck  and  the  other  fingers  on  the 
bottom. 

"But  it  is  not  until  the  data  thus  care- 
fully collected  arrives  at  the  laboratory 
that  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of 
the   investigation    actually   begins. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  that  l.ving  beside 
the  body  of  the  victim  of  a  murder,  a  blood 
stained  and  crumpled  newspaper  is  found 
which  has  evidently  been  used  to  wipe 
the  blade  of  the  murderous  implement, 
ob%nous)y  a  hatchet.  Suppose,  again,  that 
a  neighbour  is  found  in  possession  of  a 
hatchet  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
one  with  which  the  bloody  deed  was  com- 
mitted and  that  this  tool  has  evidently 
been  recently  wiped  off. 

"Just  such  a  case  was  presented  to  the 


Paris  Police  Laboratory  not  very  long  ago. 
The  owmer  of  the  hatchet  was  taken  into 
custody  although  there  was  no  other  evid- 
ence against  him  and  though  he  stoutly 
protested  his  innocence,  declaring  earnestly 
that  he  had  merely  chopped  a  ham  in  two. 
The  hatchet  was  shipped  to  the  laboratory 
where  a  micro-photograph  was  made  of  it. 

"Just  as  the  edge  of  the  keenest  razor 
appears  to  be  jagged  or  toothed  like  that  of 
a  saw  when  greatly  magnified,  so  the  edge 
of  a  hatchet  really  contains  indentations 
which,  though  extremely  minute,  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  catch  and  hold  tiny  fibres. 
But  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  different  in 
shape  from  the  wood  fiber  of  which  modern 
newspapers  are  composed.  The  fibres 
caught  on  the  edge  of  this  particular  hatch- 
et were  stained  withachemical  fluid  known 
as  Selleger's  Reagent.  At  once  the  beauti- 
ful pink  color  characteristic  of  cotton  fibres 
when  thus  stained  appeared  instead  of  the 
yellow  color  exhibited  by  the  fibres  of  wood 
pulp  from  which  newsprint  is  made.  This, 
of  course,  pointed  to  the  innocence  of  the 
accused  man,  and  his  claim  was  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  stains  upon  the  hatchet  showed 
absolutely  no  trace  of  human  blood,  while 
one  small  spot  proved  to  contain  80  per 
cent,   of  sea  salt. 

"Cases  of  fraud  are,  naturally,  far  more 
common  than  those  in  which  murder  has 
been  committed,  and  many  of  these  pass 


through  the  laboratorj'.  Some  time  ago, 
for  example,  an  envelope  eontaining  25,000 
francs  was  posted  from  a  certain  house  in 
Paris,  but  when  it  reached  the  recipient,  in 
spite  of  the  five  seals  it  bore,  it  was  found 
to  contain  nothing  but  sheets  of  brown 
paper  instead  of  bank  notes.  Since  the  wax 
of  the  seals  had  obviously  not  been  tamper- 
ed with,  M.  Bayle  first  dissolved  them  in  a 
benxo-alcoholic  solution,  whereupon  the 
paper  beneath  them  was  seen  to  be  un- 
injured, showing  that  the  thief  had  not  re- 
moved them  as  is  sometimes  done;  the 
next  step,  therefore,  was  to  soak  the  envel- 
ope in  water  so  as  to  loosen  the  flaps,  in 
order  that  they  could  be  spread  open. 

"The  envelope  was  then  photographed 
by  transmitted  light,  whereupon  one  of 
the  flaps  exhibited  a  small  spot  of  greater 
transparency  than  the  other  edges,  indic- 
ating that  when  the  thief  had  opened  the 
flaps,  probably  by  the  insertion  of  a  sharp 
instrument  he  had  in  spite  of  all  his 
care,  made  a  slight  tear  at  this  point. 
Moreover,  the  part  thus  split  off  from 
one  flap  was  found  to  be  stuck  to  the  op- 
posite flap  in  a  corresponding  position. 
A  tiny  particle  of  wax,  too,  was  discovered 
sticking  to  the  torn  part,  thus  proving  that 
the  envelope  had  been  violated  before  the 
letter  had  been  sealed.  This  was  enough 
to  direct  suspicion  toward  a  certain  em- 
ployee of  the  firm  which  sent  the  letter — a 
suspicion  which  was  later  verified." 


From  Slave  to  Jap  Premier 

Eventful  Career  of  Man  Who  Now  Guides  Destiny  of  Japan 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 


FULL  OF  interesting  ups  and  downs  is 
the  career  of  Korekiyo  Takahashi,  the 
recently  appointed  Premier  of  Japan,  as 
related  in  the  New  York  World  by  one 
who  styles  himself  a  Japanese  Student. 
"From  Slave  to  Premier"  was  the  headline 
used  by  many  Japanese  newspapers  in 
announcing    the    appointment. 

"Born  in  1854,  the  eldest  son  of  a  poor 
Samurai,"  says  the  writer,  "Korekiyo 
Takahashi  began  his  career  almost  im- 
mediately as  a  student  in  the  college  of 
hard    knocks. 

"He  fell  in  with  an  American  who  kindly 
proposed  to  give  him  a  chance  to  be  a 
pioneer  Nipponese  student  in  America. 
He  seized  the  opportunity  but  later  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  to  be  a  student 
in  the  home  of  a  benefactor,  but  a  servant 
in  the  house  of  the  master.  By  accepting 
passage  to  America  from  the  so-called 
friend  he  found  that  he  had  virtually 
sold  himself  into  a  condition  of  slavery. 
It  is  to  this  American  period  of  servitude 
that  the  first  part  of  the  Nipponese  head- 
line alludes.  However,  by  patient  service 
he  gradually  endeared  himself  to  his  mas- 
ter who,  little  by  little,  began  to  spare 
him  time  to  conduct  his  studies. 

"In  1871  Prince  Iwakura  came  to  Am- 
erica as  the  first  Nipponese  Envoy,  and 
with  him  arrived  the  opportunity  Kore- 
kiyo had  so  long  sought.  He  became  an 
interpreter  to  the  Prince,  and  soon  made 
himself  indispensable  in  this  capacity. 
On  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Am- 
erica, he  was  of  more  service  in  this  cap- 
acity than  the  secretary  to  the  envoy, 
the  late  Prince  Ito,  who  afterward  became 
famous  as  the  maker  of  the  Nipponese 
Constitution  and  the  first  President  of  the 
Selyitkai  Party,  to  which  he  now  belongs 
as  the  fourth  President. 

"Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  young 
Korekiyo  at  last  found  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  return  to  Nippon.  But  upon  his 
arrival  at  Yokohama  he  learned  that  the 
country  was  in  political  turmoil  and  that 
he  could  not  land  without  the  danger  of 
being  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  opposing 
clan.  Thanks  to  his  long  sojourn  in  Amer- 
ica he  found  it  easy  to  pa.ss  himself  off  as 
a  cowboy.  He  pulled  his  slouch  hat  over 
on  one  side  and  sang  in  a  loud  voice  a 
popular  American  song.  When  the  cus- 
toms officers  began  to  examine  him  he  rat- 
tled off  his  answers  so  glibly  that,  finding 
it  impossible  to  understand  what  he  was 
saying,  they  let  him  by  without  further 
examination.  Thus  he  safely  passed  the 
Cu.stom  House. 

"He  went  back  to  Tokio  and  had  many 
struggles   with    absolute    poverty. 

"Some  German  engineer,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  honest  nature,  persuaded 
him  to  organize  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  silver  mine  in  Peru. 
He  resigned  his  post  and  organized  a  com- 


pany backed  by  a  large  capital,  for  the 
Nipponese  people  were  easily  induced  to 
subscribe  heavily  to  any  enterprise  he  lent 
his  name  to.  Triumphantly  he  crossed 
the  Pacific  once  more  and  settled  in  Peru. 
But  his  German  exploiter  proved  as  dis- 
honest as  his  American  one.  This  silver 
mine  turned  out  to  be  a  property  deserted 
many  years  before.  His  second  experience 
in  the  New  World  was  far  worse  than  the 
first,  for  he  had  lost  all  his  money  subscrib- 
ed by  his  trusting  countrymen.  He  had 
fallen  from  the  summit  of  success  to  the 
pit  of  indebtedness. 

"Korekiyo.  then  about  forty  years  old, 
returned  to  Nippon,  and  so  far  from  see- 
ing his  way  toward  repaying  his  mon- 
strous indebtedness,  he  found  himself  bare- 
ly able  to  support  his  family.  But  even 
then  he  did  not  lose  his  courage. 

"One  day  the  Pre.sident  of  the  Nippon 
Ginko  (Central  Bank  of  Japan)  was  dining 
at  a  restaurant  and  noticed  in  a  secluded 
corner  a  man  of  extraordinary  appearance. 
Something  in  his  eyes  told  the  President 
that  there  sat  a  man  of  great  ability.  He 
talked  with  him,  and  in  the  end  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  workmen  who  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
bank  building.  That  man  was  Korekiyo 
Takahashi. 

"Not  long  after  the  building  had  been 
completed  all  Nippon  was  startled  to  hear 
that  he  had  been  made  Vice-President  of 
the  bank.  Just  as  he  had  formerly,  when 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  utilized  all  his 
spare  moments  in  studying  the  patent 
systems,  so  now  he  had  put  all  his  leisure 
time  as  superintendent  of  workmen  to 
the  study  of  economics  and  finance. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  one  of  the 
largest  exchange  banks  in  the  world. 

"For  his  wonderful  service  as  the  first 
Financial  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  raising  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  Russo-Nippon- 
ese  War  he  was  created  Baron,  and  be- 
came the  President  of  the  Nippon  Ginko. 

"Later  he  retired  from  the  business 
world  and  entered  the  political  field. 
His  ability  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Selyukai  Cabinet  under  the  second  Pre- 
sident of  the  party.  Marquis  Salonji 
(who  later  repre.'jented  Nippon  at  the  Peace 
Conference  of  Versaillec),  proved  him  to  be 
a  real  statesman. 

"For  the  second  time,  in  the  same  party 
Cabinet  as  Premier  Hara  (the  third  Pre- 
sident of  the  party),  he  became  Minister 
of  Finance.  At  the  conclu.sion  of  the 
World  War  he  was  promoted  to  V'itrount. 
In  November,  1921,  he  was  nominated 
Premier  and  elected  the  fourth  President 
of  the  Selyukai  Party.  He  is  still  holding 
his  former  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, and  also  temporarily  Minister  of  the 
Navy." 
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His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  XI 

Crapliir   Pen  Portrait  of  The 
New  Pontiff. 

CARniNAL  GASQUET 

THK  ELECTION  of  Cardinal  Katti  aa 
Poi>o  ha-s  been  welcomed  by  all  the 
world.  Probably  few  of  his  predecessors 
were  better  known  in  the  ranks  of  Kcholars 
than  wa»  Mgr.  Ratti  for  his  culture  and 
learninK.  This,  added  to  a  charming 
ii.iMPiia!:!-, .  ;i.r, .lints  for  the  chorus  of 
;i|,i'     !.  .  .  I  .  Ii   has  greeted  his  elec- 

liou  1>;,  I  hi-  (  oilim'  of  Cardinals. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  (London),  Cardinal  Gasquet  gives 
an  excellent  short  sketch  of  the  new 
sovereign  pontiff. 

Achille  Ratti  was  born  on  the  30th 
May,  1857,  in  the  small  Lombard  town 
of  Desio,  in  the  diocese  of  Milan,  over 
which  he  was  ultimately  to  become  Arch- 
bishop. His  family  belonged  to  the 
middle  class,  his  father  being  the  manager 
of  a  silk  business.  Achille  was  one  of  six 
brothers,  only  one  surviving,  with  a 
sister,  to  welcome  his  brother  on  his 
elevation  to  the  Papacy.  As  a  small 
child  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
worthy  priest  who  kept  a  small  school  for 
boys  at  Desio.  He  quickly  showed  his 
aptitude  for  studies  and  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  his  uncle,  Don  Ramioni  Ratti, 
an  exemplary  priest  in  whose  house  he 
used  to  spend  his  holidays.  Here  he  be- 
came known  to  the  Archbishop,  who  soon 
recognised  and  appreciated  the  youth's 
love  of  study,  his  solid  piety,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  words  and  actions. 

From  the  local  Seminary  he  took  his 
degree  in  Letters  and  then  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Milan.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  great 
ability  and  application  and  was  sent  by 
the  Archbishop  to  the  CoUegio  Lombardo, 
in  Rome.  There  he  took  degrees  in 
Philosophy,  Theology  and  Canon  Law. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1879,  and  re- 
turned to  Milan  in  1881,  being  shortly 
after  called  to  the  Theological  Seminary  as 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Sacred  Eloquen- 
ce. Here  he  spent  five  years  and  was 
then  in  1888  appointed  a  Doctor  of  the 
celebrated  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
Here  he  remained  for  twenty-three 
years  and  was  the  devoted  assistant  to  that 
wonderful  man,  Dr.  Ceriani,  then  head  of 
the  library.  Ceriani  was  perhaps  at  that 
time  the  most  famous  of  Oriental  scholars 
in  Europe;  and  to  him  learned  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  came  for  advice  and 
instruction.  The  present  writer  had  known 
him  well  during  his  stay  of  some  months 
in  England  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century, 
when  he  was  an  honoured  guest  of  the 
house  of  his  family  in  London.  During 
the  last  of  several  visits  paid  to  Mgr. 
Ceriani  in  Milan,  the  writer  was  intro- 
duced by  the  famous  scholar  to  Dr. 
Achille  Ratti,  as  one  who  would  be  his 
successor  at  the  library.  This  he  became 
in  1907  when  Dr.  Ceriani  died. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  de- 
tail of  the  contributions  to  Italian  litera- 
ture and  history  which  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  Mgr.  Ratti  during  this  period.  He 
became  known  and  honoured  for  the 
courteous  and  ever  ready  welcome  he  gave 
to  all  students  who  consulted  the  famous 
Library.  His  charming  personality  drew 
the  hearts  of  all  students  to  him. 

In  1910  Pope  Pius  X  called  Mgr.Ratti 
to  Rome  to  assist  the  Prefect  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  Father  Ehrle,  and  on  the 
latter's  retirement  in  the  spring  of  1914 
he  succeeded  him.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  end  of  May  1918,  when  to  the 
great  grief  of  all  in  the  Library  he  was 
appointed  to  other  work. 

To  the  regret  of  everyone  who  knew 
him  he  was  sent  to  Poland  to  enquire  into 
the  ecclesiastical  state  of  that  country 
and  to  try  to  bring  some  kind  of  order 
into  the  chaos  resulting  from  the  worid 
war.  The  task  entrusted  to  him  was  very 
difficult.  Mgr.  Ratti  at  once  made  it 
known  that  his  mission  was  purely 
eccjesiastical  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  and  he  scrupulously  confined 
himself  to  his  mission.  His  prudence 
and  upright  dealing  soon  won  all  who 
came  in  touch  with  him.  and  materially 
assisted  in  the  settlement  of  the  cov-ntry. 
The  good  resu'ts  of  this  Mission  caused  the 


Hui; 
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Visitor  to  Russia,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  good  work  the  Pope  in  .July,  1919, 
nominated  him  as  Nuncio  to  Poland. 

In  the  consistory  of  June  13,  I919,Pop€ 
Benedict  XV  created  Archbifhcp  Ratti 
Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

To  Englishmen  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  present  Pontiff  has  more 
than  once  visited  our  country,  knows  our 
language  and  can  <>peak  it  slightly.  He 
has  worked  among  the  manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum,  at  Oxford  and  elsew  here. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  physi<'al  strength 
and  one  who  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 


Ill  ...  ....    .'.iio  Ui.i;i..n  before  he  acts;  and 

above  all  perhap.s  he  is  a  man  with  a 
great  heart,  who  draws  all  who  meet  him 
to  himself.  Besides,  he  is  always  self- 
posscs.sed.  One  small  instance  may  suf- 
fice: On  the  very  day  of  his  election  as 
Pope,  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  giving 
his  blessing  to  the  world,  passing  through 
the  Sala  Ducala  on  his  way  to  his  room, 
he  saw  the  English  Secretary  of  one  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  this  Secretary  had  just  lost 
his  mother.  At  that  absorbing  moment 
he  took  the  hand  of  the  priest  and  ex- 
pressing sorrow  at  the  loss  promised  to 
remember  his  mother  in  his  prayers. 


Wit.Wisdom-^  Whimsical! 
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Epigrammatic — "Communism  is 
sound,"  says  Lenine.  Mostly. — Border 
Cities  Star. 

«  *  *  *  • 

The  Rara  Avis — The  horse  isn't  so 
scarce  on  city  streets  as  horse  sense. — 
Border  Cities  Star. 

«  *  *  * 

Well  Placed — The  safest  place  to  bury 
the  hatchet  is  just  behind  the  jingo's  ear. 
— Sherbrooke   Record. 

*  *  »  * 

Safety  First — Probably  the  next  army 
the  United  States  sends  to  Europe  will  go 
"C.  0.  D." — Peterboro  Exorntner. 

*  *  *  * 

Delayed  Winners — Everything  comes 
to  him  who  waits,  but  he  who  doesn't  ad- 
vertise waits  longer. — Stratford  Beacon. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Her  Luclc  Was  Bad — Maybe  the 
woman  who  married  eight  men  was  trying 
to  find  a  good  one. — Quebec  Telegraph. 

*  ♦  '  *  * 

Sunburnt  Savages — At  the  movies  we 
often  wonder  how  the  naked  savages  get 
collar  marks  around  their  necks. — Calgary 
Albertan. 

*  *  *  * 

Looks  Tidier — The  world  isn't  growing 
better i'it  just  seems  that  way  because  the 
girls  have  taken  off  their  goloshes. — Kings- 
ton British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

Spilling  Tlie  Beans — A  good  many  men 
who  can  make  a  good  job  of  looking  wise 
don't  know  enough  to  let  it  go  at  that. 
— London  Advertiser. 

*  *  :¥  * 

Tongue  Tied — The  reason  why  some 
people  don't  talk  more  is  that  they  can't 
think  of  anj-thing  further  to  say  about 
themselves. — Toronto  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Getting  A-PIenty — After  a  war  men 
still  hunger  for  excitement  and  combat. 
And  that  doubtless  explains  the  increase 
of  bigamy. — Alliston  Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

Here's  a  Twister — "College  students 
occasionally  get  drunk  at  dances,"  finds 
an  eastern  professor.  How  can  you  tell  a 
drunk  person  at  a  modern  dance? — Win- 
nipeg Tribune. 

*  *  *  * 

Pitiful—  Manitoba  drug  stores  have  sold 
more  than  half  a  million  gallons  of  liquor 
since  temperance  came  into  force.  It's 
terrible  to  think  of  such  sickness. — Winni- 
peg Free  Press . 

*  »  *  * 

His  Move — When  a  girl  pins  a  flower 
on  a  man's  coat  she  always  tilts  her  chin 
up  and  looks  at  it  sideways — and  the  man 
that  doesn't  take  a  tumble  is  too  slow  to 
lead  a  funeral  procession.— Calgary  Herald. 

*  *  »  * 
Penalty     Of     Publicity— The     ghost 

industry  has  suffered  a  severe  set-back  as 
a  result  of  the  fiasco  at  Antigonish,  N.  S. 
Another  case  of  being  unable  to  back  up 
the  advertising  with  the  goods.— Toronto  ' 
Marketing. 


A  Mental  Lapse— A  lot  of  men  who 

are  otherwise  sane  continue  to  list  their 
1920  cars  as  assets.-Chatham  News. 

*  .         •  *  « 

And  Their  Temper — When  wives  and 
widows  speak  of  their  late  husbands  their 
meanings  are  different.— Calgary  Herald. 

*  •  *  * 

Expert  Pitching— "Oh,  Paul,  isn't 
our  pitcher  grand?  He  hits  their  bats 
no  matter  where  they  hold  them." — Kings- 
ton Standard. 

*  .     *  *  * 

The  Provident  Thought— 'Tis  better 
to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all,  but  it  isn't  so  cheap. — St. 
John  Standard. 

*  *  *  * 

Insult  and  Injury — A  reporter  in 
Belfast  has  been  arrested  for  reporting  a 
sermon.  Just  as  if  he  hadn't  suffered 
enough. — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Daily  Harvest — Someone  re- 
marked recently  that  hair  was  the  cheapest 
crop  to  grow  and  the  most  expensive  to 
cut. — London  Free  Press. 

*  *  *  * 

The   Wisdom    Of   The    Wise— Every 

man  likes  to  hear  a  wise  woman  talk- — 
because  she  always  talks  to  him  about, 
himself. — Hamilton   Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

Goodness  Should  Look  Good — If  some 
professional  "reformers"  looked  happier 
there  might  soon  be  a  better  and  brighter 
world. — Fredericton   Gleaner. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Doesn't       Need       Demonstrating — 

Motorman  who  smashed  into  another  car 
can  prove  that  silk  stockings  will  turn  any 
man's  head. — Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  «  * 

The  Changing  Viewpoint — When  the 
old-fashioned  girl  was  jilted  her  parents 
considered  it  a  calamity,  but  now  they 
consider  it  a  business  opportunity. — 
Cobalt    Nugget. 

*  *  *  * 

Making  It  Look  Rosy— Sir  Conan 
Doyle  avows  that  discontented  married 
people  won't  meet  one  another  in  Heaven. 
Evidently  he  is  out  to  improve  some  men's 
outlook  for  the  future. — Brockville  Record- 
er and  Times. 

*  *  *  * 

Hitching  The  Waggon  To  Three 
Stars — A  trip  to  the  moon  is  declared  a 
possibility.  Still  when  would-be-passen- 
gers remember  that  the  moon  is  a  dry 
planet  they  will  likely  spend  the  money 
going  to  Quebec  instead. — Toronto 
Telegram. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Little  Amenities — An  Atlantic 
City  woman  who  shot  her  husband  is  to 
be  permitted  to  leave  jail  to  attend  the 
funeral.  It  is  small  events  like  these  that 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  recognize  that 
there  is  progress  in  the  world  in  the 
little  courtesies  and  the  finer  things  that 
make  life  worth  living  — Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 
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Do  Fairy  Tales 
Give  Trouble? 

//n  Eminent  Educator  Thinks 
Them  Deadly  to  Children. 

MARIE  MONTESSORI 

MADAME  MARIE  MONTESSORI 
has  aroused  considerable  agitation 
in  European  literary  circles  by  initiating  a 
crusade  against  fairy  tales,  legends,  myths, 
etc.,  holding  that  they  are  playing  havoc 
with  the  minds  of  the  young. 

Madame  Montessori.  as  reported  in 
the  foreign  press,  appears  to  hold  that 
fundamental  psychological  laws  hold  good 
for  all  races  of  humanity.  No  doubt 
there  do  seem  to  exist  mental  differences 
between  the  various  races,  but  these 
differences  invariably  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  intellectual  food  or  culture 
administered  during  the  formative  years. 
That  is  why  the  children  of  the  Germanic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  races  adju.st  their  mental- 
ities to  fairy-tales  somewhat  differently 
from  the  children  of  the  Latin  races.  The 
former  attribute  a  mystical  and  even  a 
religious  quality  to  the  fairy-tale,  whereas 
the  Latin  children  regard  the  fairy-tale 
not  as  a  symbol  of  some  truth  or  other, 
but  merely  as  a  form  of  amusement.  This 
difference  arises,  according  to  Madame 
Montessori,  from  the  circumstance  that, 
among  the  Latins,  mothers  do  not  tell 
their  children  fairy-tales.  Latin  children 
hear  such  things  only  from  the  lips  of 
their  nurses  or  from  servants  of  rustic 
origin.  The  teaching  of  fairy-tales  as  a 
part  of  the  course  is  not  permitted  in  the 
schools  of  the  Latin  race. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  would  be  wise  if 
they  followed  the  Latin  practice  in  this 
matter,  insists  Madame  Montessori. 
Listening  to  fairy-tales  is  not  a  super- 
ficial practice  that  leaves  no  mental 
effect  behind.  Indeed,  the  fairy-tale  has  a 
profound  psychical  effect  and  enters 
deeply  into  the  mental  make-up  of  the 
growing  child.  In  its  early  years  the 
child  is  engaged  in  the  tremendous  labor 
of  self-organization  and  self-discipline  at  a 
period  when  its  critical  faculties  are  not 
yet  formed.  Then  the  child  cannot 
distinguish  clearly  between  the  real  and 
the  imaginary,  between  the  possible  and 
the  impossible.  Plunging  the  infant  mind 
into  the  supernatural  world  merely  pro- 
longs the  period  of  mental  confusion, 
forcing  the  child  to  exist  in  a  two-fold 
consciousness — in  fact,  to  have  two 
worlds  on  its  hands. 

Furthermore,  the  fairy-tale  and  the 
legend  develop  a  dread  of  reality,  a 
terror  of  the  actual  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
troduce into  all  interpretations  of  life  and 
events  a  mystical  element,  a  "wonder" 
world  which  turns  out  to  be  all  falsehood 
in  the  child  consciousness  when  contact 
with  reality  is  complete.  The  dis- 
illusion is  too  often  a  tremendous  shock. 
In  every  Anglo-Saxon  memory  there  re- 
mains some  such  tale  as  that  of  the  little 
one  who  having  heard  there  was  no  Santa 
Claus  lost  all  confidence  in  its  mother. 
The  mother  had  lied  on  this  subject — the 
same  mother  who  had  always  taught  the 
child  never  to  lie.  In  a  word,  the  upshot 
of  the  Montessori  propositions  is  that  the 
fairy-tale  is  morbid,  pathological  and 
deadly. 

In  flat  contradiction  of  Madame  Mon- 
tessori, Professor  Van  Gennep.  writing  in 
the  Paris  Revue  Bleue,  affirms  that  the 
fairy-tale  and  the  "wonder"  element  in 
romances  have  no  effect  upon  the  rational- 
izing power  of  the  child  mind.  They  do 
not  weaken  its  mentality.  They  do  not 
lower  its  critical  standards.  These  things 
are  not  even  to  very  young  children  objects 
of  faith  in  the  pens^e  that  the  Bible  is  an 
object  of  faith.  The  fairy-tales,  the 
legends,  the  myths,  are  not  linked  with 
any  religious  system  presented  for  the 
acceptance  cf  the  child  mind.  They  con- 
tain the  remains  of  former  religious  be- 
liefs or  superstitions,  but  the  romantic 
element  is  extracted  alone.  The  rest  is  in 
oblivion.  In  experiments  with  his  cwn 
children,  Professor  Van  Gennep  says  he 
has  again  and  again  been  asked  if  these 
fairy-tales  are  true  and  he  had  always 
said  they  were  not^they  were  simply 
tales.  The  child  will  often  not  rem.a-n 
satisfied  with  the  fairy-tales  told  to  it. 
Others  are  invented  by  itself  or  by  its 
companions. 
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FELS'NAPTHA? 
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Bt  sure  the  soap  you  use  has  real 
naptha  in  it.  If  you  can't  smell 
real  rutptha,  it  isn't  Fels-Naptha. 


Improves  every  Tvaihing-machine 

Fels-Naptha  makes  the  washing-machine 
do  even  better  work.  The  real  naptha  ir\ 
Fels-Naptha  loosens  the  dirt  before  the 
washing-machine  starts  its  work.  Then  the 
Fels-Naptha  soapy  water  churns  through 
and  through  the  clothes,  quickly  flushing 
away  all  the  dirt. 

Campers  write  enthusiastically  that 
Fels-Naptha  washes  greasy  dishes  and  dish- 
cloths even  in  cold  spring-water,  and  washes 
them  clean.  Any  brook  is  a  laundry  with 
Fels-Naptha  Soap. 


Boil  clothes  with  Fels-Naptha  if  you  wish.  After  all  the  years  that 
women  have  been  used  to  boiling  clothes,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  with 
Fels-Naptha  boiling  isn't  necessary.  Yet  Fels-Naptha  makes  the  dirt  let  go 
in  water  of  any  temperature — and  makes  clothes  sanitary. 

The  real  naptha  combined  with  splendid  soap  in  Fels-Naptha  does 
the  work,  with  only  a  little  rubbing;  so  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference.  Thousands  of  housewives  tell  us  of  the 
remarkable  results  they  get  with  Fels-Naptha  and  boiling  water.  But 
those  who  wash  clothes  the  Fels-Naptha  way — with  cool  or  lukewarm 
water — are  saved  the  discomfort  to  hands,  and  the  bother  and  expense 
of  boiling.  They  save  clothes,  too,  because  Fels-Naptha  with  cool  or 
lukewarm  water  does  not  weaken  the  fibre.  By  giving  clothes  a  naptha 
cleansing  and  a  soap-and-water  cleansing  Fels-Naptha  makes  them  clean 
through  and  through.  Thoroughly  clean  clothes  last  longer;  and  they 
are  healthful. 

Fels-Naptha  is  more  than  soap.  It  is  more  than  soap  and  naptha. 
It  is  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  of  splendid  soap  and  real  naptha  in  a 
way  that  brings  out  the  best  in  these  two  great  cleaners.  Begin  using 
Fels-Naptha  today !     Order  it  from  your  grocer. 

"CO  "CC     If  V^'"  havcn*t  «en  or  used  Fell -Naptha  lately,  send 
V  IV  C  C/    for  free  sample.  Write  FeU-Naptha  Soap.  Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 
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n.l)hcn  he  suddenly  takes  to  soap-and-water- 


Y 


our  nov! 


For  all  too  short  a  while  he  will  be  in  your  home. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  boy's  life  when  his 
dislike  for  washing  suddenly  disappears,  and  for 
mysterious  rea.sons  he  begins  to  scrub. 

While  he  is  still  with  you,  encourage  this  clean- 
liness. "So  great  is  the  effect  of  cleanliness  upon 
man  that  it  extends  even  to  his  moral  character." 

Give  him  plenty  of  Ivory  Soap  for  his  face  and 
hands.  He  can  wash  a  dozen  times  a  day  with 
Ivory  and  his  skin  will  still  be  soft  and  smooth. 

Give  him  Ivory  for  his  bath — it  lathers  so  richly, 
it  rinses  off  so  quickly  and  "It  floats!"  It  is  pure 
and  mild;  white  and  fragrant,  too. 

In  all  these  seven  different  ways.  Ivory  is  a  manly, 
friendly,  fine  soap  for  boys. 

Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient  size  j or  every  purpose: 


Small  Cake 
r---  _,,  I       For  toilet,  bath,   nursery, 

'  — '       Can  be  divided  in  two  for 

individual  toilet  use. 


Large  Cakf 
Especially  for  laundry  use. 
Also  preferred  bv  many  for 
the  bath. 


Made  in  the  Procter  ^  Gamble  jactories  at  Hamilton.  Canada. 
Whenever  soap  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory, 


IVORY  SOAP  dS  99  s?  puRE 


Oonricht  1922.  t;  The  Proctrr  C  c 


Manchu  Bandit  "Bosses"  China 

Chang-Tso-Lin  is  Real  "Power  Behind"  Chinese  Government 
Despite  Desperate.  Opposition. 


CURRENT  OPINION 


LI 


ITTLE  IS  known  of  Chang-Tso-Lin, 
_  'though  according  to  Lord  Northcliffe 
in  the  Daily  Mail  his  control  of  the  Peking 
government  is  complete.  He  prefers  the 
safety  of  his  seat  in  Mukden  however  to 
the  perils  of  the  Chinese  capital.  In 
Current  Opinion  a  writer  who  has  gathered 
his  data  from  various  sources  says: 

"He  is  a  small  creature  physically  for 
a  Manchurian  bandit.  His  ears  are  dis- 
proportionately large,  and  in  reflective 
moods  the  superman  will  pull  at  these 
ears  as  if  he  wanted  them  off.  He  wears 
no  beard  or  mustache  of  any  kind,  but 
the  breast  of  his  military  coat  is  a  mass  of 
decorations  to  which  he  has  no  claim 
whatever.  His  features  are  unexpectedly 
refined,  almost  delicate,  and  he  pinches 
his  eyes  together  to  peer  at  a  document. 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  he  reads  with 
difficulty.  He  has  some  thirty-one  or 
thirty-two  children  by  eight  or  nine  wives, 
all,  it  is  said,  living  happily  under  one  roof 
in  the  Chinese  manner.  The  French, 
who  admire  him  immensely,  say  he  keeps 
order  in  his  household  after  the  fashion 
so  characteristically  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  financiers.  He  is  a  stickler  for 
etiquette,  and  visitors  get  the  usual  tea  and 
salutations,  with  many  assurances  that 
they  own  the  place  and  all  it  contains. 
These  displays  of  generosity  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously,  as  the  late  Yuan  Shi- 
Kai  found  to  his  cost.  Chang  implored 
Yuan  to  ascend  the  throne  and,  when  the 
great  Cantonian  did  so,  the  Manchurian 
turned  against  him.  'I  was  only  showing 
my  politeness  when  I  asked  him  to  reign,' 
observed  Chang  later,  'and  he  should  have 
displayed  equal  politeness  by  declining 
to  do  so.' 

"The  genius  of  this  strong  man  of 
China  being  primarily  military,  his  home, 
explains  the  London  Mail,  is  naturally  an 
armed  camp.  Chang  parades  his  little 
but  powerful  frame  about  the  establish- 
ment, keeping  his  hawklike  eyes  upon  his 
staff,  and  doffing  his  plumed  cap  to  reveal 
closely  cropped  hair  when  he  becomes 
overheated  from  his  exertions,  his  shoutings 
and  his  prancings.  Every  one  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand  men  under  his 
orders  must  take  a  tremendous  oath. 

"Chang  Tso-Lin  has  been  accused  in 
some  native  papers  remote  from  his 
jurisdiction  of  undue  sympathy  with  the 
clansmen  in  Tokyo,  and  it  is  hinted  that  in 
the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  he 
fought  for  the  Mikado.  At  that  time  he 
and  his  followers  were  known  somewhat 
indiscriminately  as  Hunghutsus.  He  had 
got  together  a  band  of  fugitives  frora 
Chinese  justice,  and  it  is  suspected  that  he 
and  they  flourished  by  halting  caravans, 
stopping  trains,  raiding  villages  and 
making  swift  descents  upon  provinces  in 
the  north.  The  booty  thus  secured  was 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  .strict 
discipline  Chang  Tso-Lin  has  always 
managed  to  maintain  among  his  followers. 
Once  he  had  robbed  a  traveler — and  he 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  take  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  victim's  belong- 
ings— he  issued  a  sort  of  certificate  that 
guaranteed  immunity.  An  English  trader 
in  the  mountains  was  held  up  the  day 
following  an  experience  of  this  kind. 
Chang  was  highly  indignant.  He  rallied 
his  whole  band,  overtook  the  rival  bandits, 
recovered  the  booty  and  restored  it  to  its 
owner.  'I  will  teach  them,'  he  explained, 
'that  I  mean  what  I  say.'  Such  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  undisputed  sway  of 
Chang  Tso-Lin  in  the  Manchurian  wilds. 
He  never  admitted  a  recruit  who  had  not 
shown  capacity  to  shoot  accuratelyj  to 
fight  bravely  and  to  talk  intelligently. 
He  tolerates  no  stupidity  even  in  the  ranks, 
and  his  army  is  made  up,  say  all  accounts, 
only  of  men  who  can  pass  rather  severe 
mental  tests.  He  has  a  genius  for  putting 
short,  sharp  and  searching  questions,  and 
if  the  answers  please  him,  promotion  from 
the  humblest  rank  to  a  high  one  may 
follow  then  and  there.  He  is  so  afraid  of 
treachery  among  his  followers  that  he 
attends  personally  to  details  which  in  an 
ordinary  army  would  be  left  to  a  general 
staff.  Here  he  is  wise,  according  to  the 
London  daily  again,  for  in  his  yamun  are 
self-seekers  who  would  turn  against  him  at 
once  if  they  dared  and  this  Chang  well 


knows.  Armed  sentinels  guard  him  while 
he  sleeps  and  when  he  eats.  The  six- 
cylindered  American  car  in  which  he 
dashes  about  the  road  surrounding  his 
capital  is  a  traveling  arsenal.  With  the 
revolver  and  the  automatic  pistol  he  is  a 
dead  shot,  and  when  he  encounters  anyone 
he  does  not  know  he  takes  care  to  'get  the 
drop.'  Sometimes  he  willmeet  aman  whose 
features  are  familar  and  then  he  will  ask: 
'Didn't  I  order  your  head  cut  off  last  year?' 

"So  much  for  the  more  conspicuous 
traits  of  the  superman  who  is  accased  of 
having  blocked  an  American  agricultural 
scheme  of  some  importance  on  his 
bailiwick  because  there  was  nothing  in  it 
for  himself.  For  a  man  who  is  said  to  read 
with  difficulty  and  to  write  not  at  all,  he 
is  amazingly  successful  in  money  matters. 
He  presides  over  the  destinies  of  one  of 
the  biggest  banks  in  Manchuria  and  his 
depositors  have  great  faith  in  the  in- 
stitution, thanks  to  Chang's  own  promise 
to  kill  anybody  who  starts  a  run  on  it.  He 
halted  a  farmer  whose  thrifty  habits  were 
notorious  and  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  individual  did  not  keep  an  account  in 
the  best  fiduciary  institution.  The  farmer 
explained  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  man 
who  ran  the  other  bank.  'I  will  make 
you  afraid  of  me,'  shouted  Chang.  'Get 
in  here!'  The  farmer  took  a  seat  in 
Chang's  car,  which  raced  to  the  offending 
financier.  "This  personage  was  in- 
fluenced by  a  pistol  at  his  head.  His 
depositor's  money  was  taken  from  him  and 
duly  transferred  to  the  right  bank.  This 
institution  is  regularly  examined  by 
Chang  himself  with  the  aid  of  men  armed 
to  the  teeth.  If  his  investigation  does 
not  satisfy  him,  the  official  at  fault  is 
strung  up  by  the  thumbs  until  an  ex- 
planation is  forthcoming.  All  the  brigands 
in  Manchuria  prefer  Chang's  bank,  which  ^ 
is  suspected  of  having  received  more' 
booty  in  its  time  than  a  pirate  isle. 

"Another  charge  against  him  concerns 
opium.  He  is  thought  to  have  made  a 
large  fortune  out  of  smuggling  operations 
in  this  drug.  Rice,  timber,  hides,  pay 
him  toll.  His  persona!  fortune  is  estimated 
in  the  Temps  at  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
million  dollars  in  American  money.  He 
lives  like  a  prince  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  His  automobiles  are  the  most 
powerful  in  Asia.  His  wives  go  about  in 
costly  gems.  His  harem  is  a  dream  of 
luxury.  His  troops  are  regularly  paid, 
well  clothed,  well  fed  and  firm  in  the  faith 
they  have  in  their  leader.  No  one  in 
Manchuria  but  himself  is  permitted  to 
take  toll  of  anybody  or  of  anything.  He 
has  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
superiority  of  his  own  position  as  the 
strongest  man  in  China  and  he  brooks  no 
rivalry.  His  sensitiveness  to  his  ed- 
ucational deficiencies  is  one  consequence. 
He  keeps  a  perfect  regiment  of  scholars 
in  attendance  upon  him  and  they  explain 
in  turn  whatever  intellectual  or  cultural 
difficulty  baffles  him  for  the  moment. 
Even  here  his  dealings  betray  his  character. 
'Here,'  he  will  say  to  his  master  in  western 
etiquette,  'is  a  bag  of  coins.  This  is  a 
knife.  If  I  learn,  you  get  the  coins.  If 
I  don't,  you  get  the  knife.'  Fortunately, 
Chang  is  a  keenly  intelligent  pupil  and  he 
is  easy  to  teach. 

"The  efficiency  of  his  followers  is 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
London  Post  by  the  promptness  with 
which  Chang  Tso-Lin  picked  out  the 
cabinet  which  holds  nominal  sway  at 
Peking.  Name  after  name  was  called  out. 
Chang  sat  at  a  table  with  a  pot  of  tea  and  a 
few  cups.  His  impressions  of  each  person- 
ality were  terse,  vivid,  unerring.  This 
man  was  a  coward.  That  man  thought 
himself  wiser  than  he  was.  A  third  was 
too  susceptible  to  feminine  charms.  Yet 
another  knew  nothing  of  China.  A 
listener  who  knew  the  situation  would 
have  seen  at  once  how  perfectly  this  re- 
cluse at  Mudken  kept  in  touch  with  the 
great  world  outside.  The  cabinet  was 
made  up  at  last  and  Peking  was  duly 
notified.  'I  see,'  he  remarked  to  the 
Englishman  who  was  an  interested  spec- 
tator of  this  scene,  'they  suspect  me  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  Japan.  The 
truth  is  the  contrary.'" 
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See  the  Wonders  of  the  Saguenay 

as  Jacques  Cartier  Saw  Them  400  Years  Ago 

GAZE — as    gazed    the    intrepid    French    explorer — on    those 
mighty  cliffs  of  the  Saguenay.     View  from  the  deck  of  a 
modern  ship,  this  panorama  of  an  awe-inspiring  Canyon. 

Behold  Cape  Eternity — higher  than  the  rock  of  Gibraltar! 

Nearby,  in  isolated  grandeur,  see  Cape  Trinity,  unchanged 
since  the  day  of  its  discovery,  except  for  the  Statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  looking  down  in  compassion  on  the  deep  waters  of  that 
mysterious  river. 

This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  vacation-land  of  the  North. 
The  Saguenay  voyage  is  part  of  a  trip  which  embraces  1,000 
miles  of  the  most  wonderful  scenery  in  America. 

NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 

The  trip  includes  a  pleasant  sail  on  Lake  Ontario,  crossing  from 
Toronto  to  Rochester.  Next  the  delightful  experience  of  threading 
the  mazes  of  the  1,000  Islands.  Then  the  thrilling  descent  of  the 
far-famed  St.  Lawrence  Rapids.  You  visit  Montreal,  the  rock-girt 
city  of  Quebec,  and  the  delightful  summer  resorts  at  Murray  Bay  and 
Tadousac. 

BE  A  MODERN  "VOYAGEUR" 

Most  holidays  are  just  holidays.  But  here,  in  "French  Canada 
the  Beautiful,"  is  a  new  and  wondrous  gateway  to  vacation  enjoyment 
of  a  new  kind. 

Come  to  Quebec — land  of  quaintness  and  historic  interest.  Par- 
take of  that  same  delight  and  wonderment  which  held  spellbound  those 
hardy  French  voyageurs  of  four  centuries  ago,  when  they  made  the 
first  "white  man's  journey"  through  the  vivid  beauty  of  these  Cana- 
dian rivers. 

Send  2c.  postage  for  illustrated  Booklet,  Map  and  Guide — to  John  F.  Pierce,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  208  R&O.  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 
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FLOOR  FINISH 

Floors  subject  to  hardest  wear  offer  the  kind  of  test  that  Kyanize  Floor  Finish  thrives  on. 

Easy  to  apply,  right  from  the  can.     Ko  mixing.     On  today,  dry  tomorrow  with  the 

handsomest  lustre  one  could  desire. 

Clear  varnish,  or  eight  attractive  shades  from  Light  Oak  to  Dark  Mahogany.    Waterproof 

absolutely.     So  tough  that  grinding  heels  cannot  scratch  it  white. 

For  that  very  reason  Kyanize  Floor  Finish  is  the  ideal 
varninh  for  furniture  and  ail  woodworlc,  as  well  as  floors. 

iS^^"^^  Here's  Our  Trial  Ofler  On  Kyanize  Floor  Finish 

IdlOTllZC  CUT  OUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT,  and  pay  15  cents  for  a  good  bnish  to 

■>C«m5™"^  apply  the  Kyanize.   Any  Kyanize  dealer  will  give  you  free  of  charge  a  quarter- 

pint  can  of  Kyanize  Floor  Finish,  enough  to  finish  a  chair  oi  a  small    table. 
Choice  of  eight  colors 

Manufactured  by  Boston  Vamlsh  Company 

90  Everett  Station,  Boston  49,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN    WHOLESALE    DISTRIBUTORS 
J.    H.   Ashdown    Hardware   Ce.,    Limited,   Winnipeg,   Edmonton,    CtlniT.    Sts- 
katoon,    Bogardus   Wiekens.    Ltd.,    Vancounr,    B.    C.     Towsaend    Paint    Msnu- 
faetuiing    Co.,    Montreal.     Sturieont    Linltad,    Toronto,    Ontario. 


"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A   Vast 

New   Land   Waiting 

For  You 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  w4io  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free ;  to  others  18  years  and  over  60  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contAins  immense  resources  it.  timber,  mineral,  naterpower,  fish,  game 
and  scenery,  and  is  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world. 
This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  end 
prosperity.     Thousands   of  larmers  have  responded   to   the?  call.      How   about  you? 

For  full   infoimation  as   to  terms,   regulations  and  settlers'   rates,   write 


H.  A.  MACDONELL 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto 


CANADA'S      LEADING      HOTEL 


700  Rooms 
500  with  bath 


"m\t  ^inteor" 


Dominion  Square 


European  plan 
exdusirel} 


Montreal 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shoppine  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  One  block  from  Canadian  Pacific  (Windsor  Station),  and  five 
minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure)  and  Canadian  National  Stations. 
Headquarters   for  conventions. 

Rates  and  booklet  on  application  to  the  Manager. 
Cable  Address  "Windreal" 


Turkish  Nationalism  Grows 

Mtistapha  Kemal  Changes  Turk  Slogan  From  "Sultan" 
and  "Islam"  to  "Fatherland" 

LAWRENCE  SHAW  MOORE 


T 


HE  Nationalist  movement  in  Turkey 
_  appears  to  have  come  to  stay.  The 
slogan  of  the  Turks  has  changed  from 
"Sultan"  and  "Islam"  to  "Fatherland." 
Mr.  Moore  has  lately  visited  the  country. 
He  reached  Angora  in  Anatolia,  the  head- 
quarters of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha.  In 
A.»ia  he  gives  some  of  the  impressions  he 
gathered  and  a  sketch  of  the  head  of  the 
Nationalist  movement. 

"As  I  talked  with  merchants,  officials  and 
peasants,  I  found  them  one  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Nationalist  movement. 
There  was  some  criticism,  to  be  sure — 
where  is  there  not? — against  taxes  and 
burdensome  restrictions  and  the  'hard 
times'  inevitable  in  a  closed  country,  but 
there  was  faith  in  the  oiitcome  of  the 
struggle  and  supreme  confidence  in  the 
leader,  Mustapha  Kemal.  At  the  coast 
one  heard  only  of  him.  The  whole 
movement  seemed  to  be  symbolized  In 
him.  Later,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Angora,  the  Great  National  Assembly 
emerged  into  prominence.  But  there  also 
Mustapha  Kemal  was  regarded  as  the  man 
of  destiny,  the  savior  of  Turkey. 

"I  knew  his  story.  I  had  gleaned  it 
piecemeal  from  men  whose  lives  had  felt 
his  influence.  He  was  born  in  Macedonia, 
where  for  centuries  leaders  have  been 
fashioned  in  a  school  of  irreconcilable 
hatreds  and  conflicts.  He  was  trained  in 
the  imperial  military  college  at  Constanti- 
nople. During  the  latter  part  of  the  great 
war  he  was  a  general  in  command  of  a 
division  and  was  rated  by  the  German 
staff  as  among  the  ablest  of  the  Turkish 
officers.  It  was  he  who  accomplished  the 
defeat  of  the  British  at  Anafarta,  which 
led  directly  to  their  abandonment  of 
their  ill-fated  Gallipoli  campaign.  His 
cleverness  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Enver  Pasha,  whose  selfish  ambition  and 
fantastic  Pan-Turanian  schemes  met  with 
little  response  from  the  sober,  practical, 
umcompromisingly  Nationalist  Kemal. 
But  when  Enver  Pasha  fell  in  the  defeat 
of  Turkey  and  his  leadership  was  re- 
pudiated, Mustapha  Kemal  became  the 
aide  of  the  Sultan  and  seemed  marked  for 
a  prominent  part  in  the  adjustment  of 
relations  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies. 

"In  the  summer  of  1919,  a  mutiny  in  the 
Third  Army  Corps  stationed  near  Sivas 
in  Anatolia  made  the  Allies  suspect  that 
the  Turks  were  losing  the  docility  that 
had  marked  them  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  when  defeat 
was  heavy  upon  them.  Turldsh  troops, 
self-demobilized  but  not  disarmed,  might 
be  a  menace  to  Allied  plans.  So  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha,  the  aide  of  the  Sultan,  was 
sent  to  Sivas  for  the  purpose  of  stamping 
out  the  disaffection  among  the  troops. 
But  Mustapha  Kemal  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  offenders.  In  1920,  he  was  declared 
an  outlaw  by  the  Sultan.  Agreeably  to 
the  Allies,  a  'holy  war'  was  proclaimed 
against  him  and  his  followers.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  wholesale  desertion  of  the 
Ottoman  troops  to  the  Nationalistic 
cause.  Now,  in  1921,  he  was  leader  of  the 
Nationalist  forces  in  Asia  Minor  and  vir- 
tually dictator  of  the  territory  from  the 
Persian  frontier  to  the  very  gates  of 
Constantinople. 

"  'In  this  new  Turkey,'  said  a  merchant 
to  me  as  we  sat  on  the  terrace,  enjoying 
the  cool  evening  breeze  from  the  sea,  'the 
Turk  must  remain  the  effendi.  For  cen- 
turies Greeks  and  Greek  and  Armenian 
Ottomans  have  been  allowed,  through  the 
indifference  of  the  Turk,  to  concentrate 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  their  hands. 
Through  war  and  their  own  treachery, 
they  have  lost  their  privileges,  and  we  have 
regained  that  which  is  ours  by  right.  We 
shall  never  again  permit  the  control  of 
business  in  this  land  to  slip  out  of  our 
hands.'  And  he  had  confidence  that  by 
the  fiat  of  government  the  commercial 
inonopoly  of  the  Turks  had  been  for  all 
time  assured. 

"A  few  days  later,  I  myself  had  an 
opportunity  of  talking  with  the  man  whose 
name  was  on  the  lips  of  all  Anatolia. 

"He  came  forward  to  greet  me  as  I 
entered  his  office — a  tall,  fair  man  in  a 
brown  knickerbocker  suit  with  military 
collar.  He  wore  no  decorations,  but  he 
carried     himself     with     distinction.    He 


offered  me  a  chair  near  his  desk,  passed 
me  cigarettes  and  sent  his  orderly  for  the 
ceremonial  coffee. 

"He  laid  aside  his  tall  Nationalist  cap. 
Without  it  he  seemed  distinctly  European, 
with  his  close-cropped  fair  hair  and 
moustache  and  his  steady,  blue-gray  eyes, 
set  wide  apart.  He  turned  to  me  politely, 
waiting  for  me  to  state  the  object  of  my 
visit.  It  was  soon  teld.  I  had  come  to 
Angora  to  learn  at  first  hand  something  of 
the  work  and  aspirations  of  the  National- 
ists, so  that  I  might  carry  back  to  America 
some  idea  of  what  was  really  going  on  be- 
hind the  lines  in  Asia  Minor. 

"  'Americans  always  say  that  they  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  under- 
stand the  Turks,'  said  the  Pasha  with 
some  bitterness.  'Yet  your  people  have 
always  been  great  travelers.  Many 
Americans  have  visited  our  country 
— your  missionaries  and  teachers  and 
relief  workers  have  lived  among  us.  We 
had  hoped  that  by  now  the  two  peoples 
might  have  cometo  understand  each  other.' 
He  spoke  in  French,  choosing  his  words 
carefully. 

"'We  are  not  responsible,' he  continued, 
'if  the  outside  world  does  not  know  what 
our  real  aims  are  and  what  we  are  striving 
for.  For  oyer  two  years  it  has  hedged  us 
about  with  its  military  cordon  and  per- 
mitted us  no  contact  through  which  we 
might  present  our  case,  no  opportunity  to 
realize  in  a  normal  manner  our  plans  for 
readjustment  to  the  hard  conditions  that 
war  and  defeat  have  imposed  upon  us.'^||? 

"  'They  say  that  you  do  not  wish  peace,' 
I   interjected. 

"  'But  we  do  wish  peace,'  the  Pasha 
protested.  'The  Great  National  Assem- 
bly has  already  sent  its  delegates  to  con- 
ferences in  the  west  and  will  never  disre- 
gard any  chance  for  a  real  peace.  The 
Allies  have  cut  off  from  us  Syria,  Palestine. 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  would  further 
dismember  us  by  taking  from  us  territory 
that  can  by  no  process  of  reasoning  be 
proved  anything  but  Turkish  in  pop- 
ulation. The  Allies  have  disregarded  the 
principles  for  which  they  declared  they 
fought  the  great  war,  and  they  have 
broken  the  promises  solemnly  made  at  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  and  accepted  by 
us  in  good  faith.  Is  it  just,  then,  to  ask 
us  to  accept  a  treaty  that  takes  no  account 
of  their  promises  and  the  acceptance  of 
which  means  the  enslavement  of  our 
people  and  the  stifling  of  our  national 
life?  Even  the  principles  of  your  Presi- 
dent Wilson,'  he  continued,  '  "self- 
determination"  and  "consent  of  the  gov- 
erned to  be  heard  in  determining  their 
destiny,"  were  forgotten  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  We  feel  that  our  nation  has 
been  deceived  by  trusting  too  much  to  the 
"new  spirit  of  justice."  ' 

"  'May  I  ask,'  I  interposed,  what 
terms  you  propose?' 

"  'We  are  not  asking  more  than  we  be- 
lieve to  be  rightfully  ours.  We  are  not 
reaching  for  territory  nor  harboring; 
imperialistic  plans  like  the  nations  that 
boast  their  altruism,  yet  stretch  greedy 
hands  to  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Pan- 
Islamism,  Pan-Turkism  are  specters  con- 
jured up  by  English  imperialists  who  seek 
to  array  the  world  against  us.  We  have 
no  designs  on  other  Moslem  peoples,  but 
only  ask  for  them  and  ourselves,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  nations,  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

"  'Have  vou  seen  our  National  Pact?' 

"I  said  that  I  had. 

"  'You  would  not  say  that  it  constitutes 
a  menace  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world, 
would  you?  It  only  demands  freedom  of 
our  "Turkish  land  from  the  invader  and 
control  of  our  own  destiny —  just  indep- 
endence, that  is  all.  It  is  the  charter  our 
people  have  the  right  to  expect,  and  they 
have  all  taken  the  vow  to  defend  it.  There 
is  no  place  for  political  parties  in  our 
country  to-day.  Perhap.s,  when  affairs 
are  settled,  parliamentary  parties  will 
arise.  But  you  yourself  have  seen  how 
all  of  us,  men,  women  and  children,  are 
sacrificing  everything  to  save  our  country 
and  rid  it  of  the  Greek  invader.  And  let 
Europe  be  assured,'  hi?  eyes  steeled  and 
his  jaw  grew  firm — 'that  we  will  not 
surrender.'  " 
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A  SENSATIONAL  exposure  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  ambitious  de- 
signs on  India  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  The  Independent  by  an  Afghan  author 
who  has  recently  returned  from  an  extend- 
ed tour  of  the  regions  he  describes  and  who 
writes  with  the  authority  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness. The  disclosures  give  a  touch  of 
ironic  humor  to  the  invitation  to  Lenin, 
at  Lloyd  George's  suggestion,  to  attend  the 
Genoa  conference. 

After  describing  how  the  Bolsheviki 
seized  the  states  of  Georgia,  Khira  and 
Bokhara  on  account  of  their  natural  re- 
sources in  grain,  petroleum,  copper,  and 
coal,  he  tells  of  the  penetration  of  Persia 
and  of  the  present  effort  to  exploit  Af- 
ghanistan. He  then  gives  details  of  the 
propagandist  methods  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

"The  system  of  spreading  the  Bolshe- 
vist doctrines  by  rail  leaves  nothing  to 
chance,"  he  says,  "for  in  a  single  train  the 
several  carriages  include  a  library,  a  wire- 
less apparatus,  a  printing  plant,  a  minia- 
ture newspaper  office  and  a  cinematograph 
apparatus,  as  well  as  accommodation  for 
the  staff.  The  most  extraordinary  dis- 
tortions and  caricatures  of  the  capitalist 
state  are  painted  in  lurid. colors  on  the 
outside  of  the  carriages,  and  in  these  the 
laborer  is  invariably  represented  as  the 
dupe  or  the  victim  of  a  profiteer  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  who  chews  the  brob- 
dingnagian  cigar.  But  the  spirit  with 
which  these  peripatetic  factories  of  pure 
mendacity  are  conducted  is  as  remark- 
able as  it  is  disquieting.  The  Bolshevist 
agent  at  each  town  or  village  announces 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  a  propaganda 
train  some  days  beforehand,  so  that  when 
it  arrives  a  considerable  concourse  of 
people,  collected  from  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, is  present  at  the  stations  to  receive 
it.  Prom  a  rostrum  on  one  of  the  carriages 
a  glib  lecturer  addresses  the  ignorant 
but  not  unintelligent  Turkomans,  his 
theme  being  the  excellence  of  that  Bolshe- 
vism which,  he  tells  them,  they  must  re- 
gard as  the  later  gospel  of  Islam.  A 
bulletin  [of  'news'  which  has  been  un- 
blushingly  manufactured  while  the  train 
was  in  transit,  is  then  distributed  along 
with  other  literature  of  a  propagandist 
nature,  and  lastly  the  cinematograph  is 
brought  into  play.  Pictures  of  a  humor- 
ous character  are  at  first  released,  and 
when  an  attitude  of  attention  has  been 
created  a  'story'  is  thrown  on  the  screen, 
the  motif  of  which  is  a  monstrous  burlesque 
of  capitalist  methods.  With  this  Parth- 
ian shot  the  train  steams  on  to  its  next 
stance,  where  the  programme  is  repeated. 
The  evil  seed  has  been  sown,  and  the  minds 
of  the  unsophisticated  Uzbeks  have  been 
'enlightened'  regarding  the  nefarious 
economic  system  and  ultimate  fate  of  those 
countries  which  do  not  share  in  the  bless- 
ings of  Communism. 

"In  Afghanistan,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  inveigle  the  personnel  of  the 
Court  and  employ  personages  of  high  rank 
in  the  conspiracy  to  undermine  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Amir.  For  many  months 
a  few  Soviet  envoys  have  been  the  guests 
of  the  Amir,  whose  kindne.ss  they  have  re- 
paid by  bringing  about  an  Afghan-Soviet 
combination  in  Afghanistan.  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  originators  of  the  recent  un- 
rest among  the  Afridi  tribes,  the  blame 
for  which,  in  some  quarters,  was  ascribed 
to  Afghan  enmity.  A  large  subsidy 
had  just  been  paid  to  the  Afridi  tribesmen 
by  the  British  Government,  but  when 
messengers  arrived  from  the  triumvirate 
at  Jellalabad  announcing  a  holy  war,  the 
benefits  which  had  so  recently  accrued  to 
the  Afridis  from  Briti.sh  suzerainty  were 
speedily  forgotten  or  ignored  and  a  war- 
like spirit  soon  pervaded  the  whole  com- 
munity. Notwithstanding  that  the  more 
politic  among  the  chiefs  sternly  admonish- 
ed them  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  per- 
sisted in  their  rebeUious  attitude  and  by 
acclamation  elected  Syed  Akbar  as  'tri- 
bal Amir.'  They  eventually  dispatched 
an  ultimatum  to  the  British  political 
officer,  warning  him  to  cease  work  upon 
the  Khyber  Railway,  and  threatening  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  'Feringees'. 
Heralds  of  rebellion  were  also  dispatched 
to  General  Shah  Daula,  an  Afghan  com- 
missary in  Waziristan,  who  was  urged  to 
undertake  the  con.scription  of  the  Waziris 
and  the  Mahsuds." 


"The  recent  treaties  made  by  the  Bol- 
shevists with  Afghanistan  and  Persia 
show  in  their  provisions  a  strange  leniency 
toward  the  peoples  with  whom  they  have 
been  contracted.  All  exploitation  is  de- 
nounced, the  old  Russo-Persian  frontier 
of  1881  is  restored,  and  the  territory 
taken  from  the  southern  kingdom  in  1893 
is  handed  back  intact.  Its  internal  af- 
fairs are  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  direction 
of  its  own  statesmen,  and  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  is  entered  into 
between  the  high  contracting  parties. 
All  previous  loans  are  cancelled,  and  all  the 
buildings  and  stores,  military  and  economic, 
accumulated  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  formerly  constituted  the  special 
sphere  of  Muscovite  influence,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Persian  Government  as  a  gift 
from  the  Russian  people. 

"Magnanimous  and  touching  as  are 
these  amenities,'  they  read  curiously  in 
view  of  the  continued  occupation  of  Per- 
sia by  the  Bolshevist  forces  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  None  of  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  in  any  way  alludes  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Persia. 
Obviously  the  Reds  protest  too  much. 
Their  main  object  is,  clearly,  to  obtain  by 
guile  what  they  have  found  too  exOensive 
to  retain  by  force.  f  '~^f~-r   "" 

"Clearly  the  same  intentions  are  mirror- 
ed in  the  Russo-Afghan  treaty.  The  es- 
tablishment of  Russian  consulates  at 
centres  which  are  of  little  commercial  but  of 
great  strategic  importance  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  specific  tenor  of 
the  Bolshevist  intention,  especially  when 
we  find  that  'military  agents'  are  to  be 
attached  to  these  posts. 

"Lest  these  observations  seem  in  any 
way  strained,  or  lest  the  friends  of  Bolshe- 
vism should  regard  them  as  lacking  in 
truth  and  arising  merely  out  of  hostility 
to  the  cause  of  'freedom'  in  the  East,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  substantiate  them  by 
quoting  briefly  from  a  document  which 
recently  came  to  hand,  exposing  definitely 
the  nefarious  aims  inspiring  the  efforts  of 
the  Red  Council  of  Action  and  Propagan- 
da in  the  East.  This  is  a  confidential 
instruction  for  trade  agents  and  is  the 
measure  of  the  precise  value  of  the  pledge 
made  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recently  concluded  trade 
agreement  to  abstain  from  all  Bolshevist 
propaganda  outside  Russia. 

"  'In  aiming  at  the  achievement  of  ^ 
world-revolution,'  this  precious  docu- 
ment begins,  'and  the  destruction  of  the 
capitalist  regime,  the  following  instruc- 
tions must  seriously  and  conscientiously 
be  observed.'  The  first  instruction  lays 
down  that  'trade  relations  must  always 
subserve  the  purposes  of  Communist 
propaganda.'  "The  lines  on  which  propa- 
ganda work  should  be  carried  out  are  indi- 
cated thus:  'the  spreading  of  discontent 
among  the  workmen  and  soldiers  and  the 
initiation  of  strikes  and  disturbances.' 
Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  buy  the  press, 
the  'merciless  persecution'  of  the  officer 
class  is  to  be  proposed  to  the  troops  of  the 
several  Oriental  Powers,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  militant  workmen's  Soviets,  pre- 
pared to  struggle  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  The  usurpation  of  state 
control  is  suggested,  and  it  is  insinuated 
that  new  'war  scares  should  be  invented' 
and  that  the  'application  of  terror  is  not 
excluded.'  'Secret  revolutionary  staffs,' 
adds  the  order,  'should  be  firmly  establish- 
ed.' 

"It  is  difficult  after  perusing  such  a 
document  to  place  the  slightest  credence  in 
Soviet  protestations  regarding  Persia  or 
Afghanistan.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  disappearance  of  Tsarism 
from  Ru.ssia  has  removed  the  Russian 
menace  from  these  countries,  and,  above 
all,  from  India.  Russia  has  merely  ex- 
changed one  tyranny  for  another  and  a 
worse,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  lot  of  the 
Eastern  peoples  who  now  groan  under  her 
regime  is  greatly  more  wretched  than  it 
was  under  the  rule  of  Tsar  Nicholas.  So 
will  it  be  in  India  should  Russia  succeed 
in  gaining  a  footing  there,  and  that  she 
intends  to  do  so  is  obvious  to  anyone  in 
pos.session  of  knowledge  of  affairs  there. 

"Nothing  will  clear  away  the  storm 
clouds  like  a  definite  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  civilized  Governments  of  the  West. 
I  have  faith  in  the  honest  purpose  of  the 
great  British  and  American  public." 
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A.R.MacDougalI&Co.,Ltd.,Toronto 

75c  and  Up 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■lii 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 
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•  MOTOR  BOAT      U 

Bmton  you  buy  any  motor  boat,  b* 
•urn  to  (et  th«  fact!  coiicerninv 
the  Tunnol-Kini. 

IliU  la  the  boat  that  will  live 
yoti  the  aur*at,  safent,  moflt  eco- 
Domieal  lervlee — the  boat  whoae 
propeller,  in  aecure  from  damage  by 
any  eubnTcrffed  obetructloru  or 
from  injury  when  bclnfr  pulled 
aahorr. 

No  recreation  can  be  more  d«- 
Uflrhtful  than  motor-boatlnt;  In  a 
Tunnel-JCinir.  «4.ich  takes  you 
swiftly  and  aafely  anywhere  there's 
water   enovteh    to    floot    the   hull. 

Telephone  Adelaide  20 

or  Write  for  Booklet 

See  the  Tunnel-Kinif  at  618 
Yonge  Street,  or  at  our  flales- 
rooma.    64    Front    Street    We«t. 

The  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 
M-64  Front  Street  West,  Toronto 

branches:  Halifax,  St.  John,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,    Vancouver. 

//  it's  Machinery — write  "Williams" 


The  larftit  scUing  Quality 
Pe.,cd  in  (Ac  World 

Known  the  world  orar  as  the  perfect 
pencil.  Ilnsurpaased  In  smooth  wrltLig 
and  drawinK  qualities.  Famed  for  the 
■atlafactloa  they   sIts. 

17    Black    Degrsst — 3    Copylag 

El^Tywhrre  al  Slationers  anti  stores 

AMERICAN     LEAD    PENCIL    CO., 

240    Firtll    Ave.,    N.Y. 
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CLARK'S  CRUISES  by  C.  P.       3TEAMERS 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  Janua.y  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS    'R.MPRESS  o(  FR.ANCK" 

IS4H1  Gross  Tons.  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

Including   Hotels,    Fees,    Drives,   Guides,   etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

7h"e  mediterranean 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  o!  SCOTLAND" 

25000  Gross  Tons.  Specially  Chartered 

65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 

Includini!   Hotels,    Fees.    Drives,    Guides,  etc 

19  days  Egypt,  Palestine,  Spain,  Italy.  Greece. etc! 

Europe   stop-overs    allowed    on    both    crui»es. 
Europt  and  Passion  Flay  Parties,  $500  up 

Frank  C.   Clark,  Times  Building.  Ni;\v    »  ork. 


Universal  Folding  Bath  Tub 
for  Town  &  Country  Homes 

'\  pure  white  cnamt-Ikd  metal  bath 
tub,  with  or  without  instantaneous 
water  heater.    Gives  all  bathinR  fa- 
itieaof  city  homes.  No  plumbinp; 
required.     When  not  in  use,  folds 
upoutof  the  way.     Mounted  on 
castors,  can    be    moved    any- 
where .    Moderate  in  price  and 
lasts  a  lifetime.      Write  for 
dcr   and  trial  offer,  also 
infnrmation    on   Indooi 
Chemical  Closets. 
UNIVERSAL  METAL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Assumption  St.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


STAMMERING 


or  fltutterinfi  overccnie  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every 
where.     Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER.        -        CANADA 


Gandhi's  Plans  Must  Fail 

Revolution  in  India  Almost  Unthinkable,  For  Divers 
Reasons,  Says  Native  Editor. 

PRITHWIS  CHANDRA  RAY 


THE  govprnment  of  India  is  eml)arra88- 
p(l  by   finatifial  stringency,"  writes 
Prithwis  Chandra  Ray,  editor  rA  Bengalee, 
Calcutta,  in  a  special  article  published  by 
Conlemporary    lievicw.     "Witn   the   army 
taking  up  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  it,s 
revenues,    the    government    can    hardly 
make  both  ends  meet  in  other  departments. 
It  ia  8  continuous  cry  for  want  of  money, 
from  the  district  treasury  to  the  imperial 
exchequer.     The  pre.sent   Indian  problem 
\B  pre-eminently  a  financial  one  with  the 
government,  and  an  economic  one  with  the 
people.     Yet  India  is  not  half  so  poor  as 
are    our    governments.     She    is    full    of 
resources — agricultural,  mineral  and  pro- 
fessional— and  there  are  endless  sources 
for  the  expansion    of    our    imperial    and 
provincial  revenues.    No  sudden  change 
to  affluence   is    possible  so   long    as   the 
present  form   and  spirit  of   government 
continue.    India     can     only    open    her 
purse-strings  and  secret  coffers  when  all 
her  material  resources  are  developed  and 
placed  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
when  she  realizes  that  taxes  go,  not  to  the 
maintenance   of   a   top-heavy  white   ad- 
ministration, or  of  a  huge  British  army,  or 
of  the  police,  but  for  the  amelioration  of 
the    condition    of    her    people    and    the 
development  of  all  her  resources  in  every 
line  of  civilized  and  industrial  activity. 
This    will    only    be    possible    when    the 
provincial  governments  are  all  national- 
ized, and  all  services  and  expenditures  of 
the  state  are  brought  completely  under 
popular  control.     If  the  break-neck  speed 
of  the  legislatures  may  occasion  alarm,  a 
constitutional  safeguard  may  be  devised  in 
a   well-selected   and   well-elected  second 
chamber.    That   way   lies  salvation,  and 
the   foundation   of   an   everlasting   unity 
between  India  and  England." 

One  gains  from  this  Indian  journal- 
ist's article  that  Gandhi's  novel  program 
of  a  "non-violence"  revolution  is  doomed 
to  worse  failure  than  has  met  it  so 
far.  Prithwis  Chandra  Ray  thinks  the 
scheme  was  a  colossal  mistake  from  the 
very  first: — 

"If  the  object  of  the  nationalists  of  the 
new  school  was  to  attain  complete  self- 
government  in  a  short  time,  they  could 
not  have  committed  a  greater  blunder. 
The  boycott  of  the  councils  meant  nat- 
ional suicide.  In  their  anxiety  to  offer 
an  effective  obstruction  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  exist- 
ing administration,  the  non-co-operating 
nationalists  proved  rather  too  short- 
sighted. They  mortgaged  the  future  of 
India  to  achieve  a  temporary  and  his- 
trionic effect.  If  they  had  taken  advantage 
of  their  presence  in  the  councils,  the  leaders 
of  the  new  movement  could  have  forced 
the  pace  of  responsible  government  to 
their  hearts'  desire;  but  their  absence  did 
an  incalculable  harm  to  the  cause  of 
Indian  progress,  and  made  diarchy  a 
still-born  experiment. 

"In  the  first  place,  diarchy  has  in- 
volved the  provinces  in  much  greater 
expenditure  than  their  revenues  warrant. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Bengal. 
In  place  of  one  governor  and  three  members 
of  the  executive  council,  we  have  now  one 
governor,  four  members  of  the  executive 
council  and  three  ministers — none  drawing 
less  than  sixty-four  thousand  rupees 
(or  nearly  4,000)  a  year.  The  secretar- 
iat staff  has  also  necessarily  been  increas- 
ed in  all  the  provinces,  including  Assam. 
And  while  the  most  important  nation- 
building  departments  have  now  been 
'transferred'  to  the  absolute  control  of 
the  provinces,  the  expenses  of  the  imperial 
secretariat  have  not  been  curtailed  by  a 
single  rupee,  nor  the  staff  reduced  by  a 
smgle  officer.  While  education  and  local 
self-government  have  been  transferred 
from  the  central  government,  we  have 
still  to  pay  for  an  education  member  and 
the  full  complement  and  paraphernalia  of 
an  Imperial  educational  bureau." 

This  writer  can  see  nothing  worth  while 
bemg  attained  by  the  Gandhi  attitude. 
Except  that  about  two  dozen  capable 
Indians  have  been  absorbed  in  the  various 
Provincial  administrations  and  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  a  bureaucratic 
hierarchy,  he  says  he  looks  in  vain  to  find 
anything  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  new 
system  of  government. 

"In   this   new   situation,    India   stands 


at  the  cross  roads.  The  subtle  mind  of 
Gandhi  has  realised  that  a  physical  re- 
conquest  of  India  or  the  bringing  of 
British  rule  down  on  its  knees  through  the 
bloody  channel  of  a  revolution  is  unthink- 
able in  the  present  condition  of  things. 
'Swaraj'  can  be  gained  only  by  making 
things  too  hot  for  the  white  people  to  live 
in  this  country  and  by  making  the  Indian 
people  absolutely  independent  of  British 
law  and  order,  British  institutions  and  the 
British  connection.  These  have  been  made 
the  principal  objectives  of  the  'non-co- 
operation' party  by  the  voice  and  vote 
of  the  congress  and  the  Khilafat  com- 
mittees, of  both  of  which  Gandhi  is  now 
the  undisputed  head  and  fountain  of 
inspiration." 

As  long  as  Briti-sh  arms  remain  behind 
the  white  civil  servants  and  residents  of 
India,  things  can  never  be  made  too  hot 
for  them.  Nor  does  he  think  that  even  a 
mas.sacre  of  the  whites  would  serve  to 
force  them  out  of  the  country.  He 
continues-:— 

"A  mere  snapping  of  our  'moral' 
connection  with  England  will  not  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  'Swaraj,'  which  ought  to  be, 
and  is  certainly_,  the  goal  of  every  patriotic 
Indian.     India  must  be  brought  into  line 


with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  .sulk  in  self-contained 
misery  and  poverty  in  an  atmosphere  of 
splendid  isolation.  The  true  objective 
of  all  patriotic  Indians  should  be,  not  how 
to  make  India  independent  of  British 
connection,  but  how  to  make  her  prosperous 
and  happy.  This  may  only  be  possible 
when  our  arts  and  industries  flourish, 
when  our  agriculture  thrives,  when  we  get 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  world,  and  when 
we  share  fully  in  its  commerce.  If  a 
successful  revolution  is  unthinkable,  if 
physical  resistance  does  not  enter  into 
practical  politics,  if  the  voluntary  abandon- 
ment of  the  rule  of  the  British  is  mere 
moonshine,  if  'Swaraj'  through  detach- 
ment and  renunciation  cannot  get  us  a 
place  in  the  sun,  then  the  only  possible 
way  by  which  India  can-attain  her  destiny 
is  by  a  policy  of  co-operation.  The 
Indian  and  the  Engli.sh  peopl&s  must 
learn  to  work  together,  to  trudge  along  to  a 
common  goal.  As  Hindus  cannot  do 
without  Mussulmans,  and  Mahomedans 
without  Christians,  and  Christians  with- 
out Buddhists;  as  the  Ar>'an  cannot  do 
without  the  Dravidian,  and  the  Dravid- 
ian  without  the  Mongoloid,  so  the  Indians 
cannot  do  without  the  British.  They 
have  got  too  intimately  mixed  up  for 
common  weal  or  woe,  as  the  Rajputs  and 
the  Moguls  became  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Gandhi  may  take  the  people  of 
India  with  him  a  long  way;  but  as  soon 
as  the  suicidal  nature  of  the  present 
methods  are  revealed,  the  present  pilot 
will  be  dropped." 


It's  Always  Wrong  To  Be  Fat 

Weight,  Health  And  Efficiency  Are  Closely  Inter-Related- 

L.  ALSAKER,  M.  D. 


H^ 


R. 

OW  much  should  one  weigh  to  be 
healthy,  fit  and  enjoy  life  to  the  ut- 
most? Dr.  R.  L.  Alsaker,  in  Success, 
says  no  one  can  say  exactly  how  much  a 
person  should  weigh,  but  he  gives  this 
rough  rule,  easy  to  remember  and  "fairly" 
correct : — 

"Up  to  five  feet  (60  inches)  multip'y 
the  height  in  inches  by  two  to  get  the 
poundage. 

"For  each  inch  over  five  feet  add  four 
pounds. 

"For  example,  a  man  who  is  five  feet 
eight  inches  tall  should  weigh  about: 
60  X  2  or     120  pounds 
8  X  4  or    32   pounds 

Total     152 

"A  woman  should  weigh  about  five  or 
ten  pounds  less  than  a  man  of  the  same 
height." 

Fat  and  health  are  not  companions,  he 
insists.  "It  takes  a  lean  hound  for  a 
long  race,"  he  writes.  "In  the  Marathon 
of  life,  the  fat  individuals  almost  never 
reach  the  goal.  They  tire  and  drop  by  the 
wayside  long  before  the  race  is  run.  Ask 
your  insurance  agent  about  the  vital  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  leans  and  the  fats." 

But  he  holds  out  hope  to  the  "fat  of  the 
land."  They  need  not  remain  so  if  they 
will  take  sensible  measures  to  reduce  and 
avoid  attempts  to  reduce  by  means  of 
acids  and  other  like  treatments  which  are 
very  dangerous: — 

"Everybody  who  is  over-weight  can 
reduce.  There  is  no  exception.  How- 
ever, not  everyone  who  is  under-weight 
can  gain.  Some  are  naturally  thin,  and 
if  they  try  to  force  themselves  to  grow 
heavy  they  generally  fail  to  take  on 
weight,  but  they  succeed  in  upsetting 
some  part  of  their  digestive  apparatus. 
Many  thin  individuals  can  gain  if  they 
stop  worrying,  spend  more  time  relaxing 
and  resting,  and  eat  judiciously,  which 
does   not   mean   to   over-eat." 

The  foods  that  are  fattening  he  outlines 
as  all  tatty  and  oily  foods,  whether  of  veg- 
etable or  animal  origin,  including  butter, 
fat  meats,  fat  fish,  oily  peanuts,  all  oily 
nuts,  olive  oil  and  other  table  oils.  With 
this  list  he  includes  all  foods  rich  in  starch 
and  all  sugary  and  sweet  foods. 

On  the  other  hand,  foods  that  will  help 
reduce  fat  are:  fresh  juicy  fruits,  berries, 
melons,  succulent  and  watery  vegetables, 
though  green  peas,  beets,  green  lima  beans, 
green  corn  and  parsnips,  should  be  partaken 
of  moderately. 

It  is  always  wrong  to  be  fat,  declares 
Dr.  Alsaker;  but  it  is  also  wrong  !o  attempt 
to  reduce  by  the  use  of  glandular  products, 
such  as  thyroid  preparations.  Some 
reduce  by  means  of  salts,  but  he  doesn't 


think  this  method  worth  while  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  treatment  cannot  be  contin- 
ued indefinitely,  and  when  the  treatment 
stops  the  weight  usually  returns.  He  ad- 
vises that:  "The  logical  way  to  reduce  is 
to  adjust  the  exercise,  the  eating,  and  the 
Hrinking.  When  this  is  judiciously  done 
■  here  is  no  danger.  Those  who  need  to 
reduce  always  get  into  better  health  when 
they  reduce  correctly.  Some  exercise 
strenuously,  and  in  this  way  manage  to 
lose  some  weight.  The  more  they  exer- 
cise the  hungrier  they  become,  and  they 
usually  satisfy  this  hunger.  As  a  result, 
the  reduction  is  slow,  a  habit  of  too  liberal 
eating  is  rnaintained  or  acquired,  and 
what  is  lost  in  exercising  is  usually  regained 
through  over-eating. 

"Those  who  exercise  too  much  do  not 
long  maintain  their  physical  activity 
but  they  generally  retain  the  over-eating 
habit.  It  is  rather  common  to  find  people 
who  have  reduced  through  strenuous 
exercise  regain  their  weight  and  even  add 
more  poundage  after  the  exercises  are  dis- 
continued. 

"It  is  best  to  be  sensible.  Exercise 
does  reduce  weight,  but  it  also  increases 
the  appetite.  Moderate  exercise,  such 
as  walking  a  few  miles  daily,  and  taking 
ten  minutes  of  calisthenics  twice  a  day, 
will  not  make  one  ravenous.  This  is 
better  than  to  exercise  so  much  that 
the  weight  is  brought  back  through  exces- 
sive eating. 

"If  there  are  great  bulges  of  fat  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  they  can  be  made  to 
disappear  in  reasonable  time  through  ex- 
ercise arid  firm  massage. 

"Stout  persons  who  have  been  physically 
sluggish  should  start  to  exercise  only  one 
or  two  minutes  at  a  time,  and  gradually 
increase  the  time  so  that  in  about  two 
weeks  the  exercise  periods  cover  about 
ten  minutes,  both  morning  and  evening. 

"No  one  with  a  tendency  to  put  on  fat 
can  remain  at  the  right  weight  without 
using  will  power.  "This  is  absolutely 
fundamental.  If  anyone  promises  per- 
manent reduction  without  this  factor  there 
is  a  mistake,  or  worse,  in  the  background. 
Those  of  us  who  tend  to  be  stout  have  to 
earn  our  slendemess. 

"It  is  not  dangerous  to  reduce  quickly  : 
if  it  is  done  right.  Those  who  are  very 
heavy  should  reduce  quickly  in  the  begin- 
ning. Those  who  weigh  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  should  make  as  quick 
reduction  as  possible  the  first  month. 
How  much  should  they  reduce?  With  mod- 
erate exercise  and  very  modest  diet,  they 
can  generally  get  rid  of  twenty-five  or 
more  pounds  the  first  month,  much  to 
their  benefit.  Those  who  are  lighter 
usually   lose   more   slowly." 
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May  Succeed  Lloyd  George 


Sir  George  Younger,  the  Dynamic  Leader  of  the  Tory  Forces 
in  England,  is  Possible  Leader. 


CURRENT  OPINION 


THERE  ARE  not  many  people  who 
would  dare  tilt  a  lance  with  the  little 
Welsh  leader  of  Britain,  but  Sir  George 
Younger  is  one  of  these.  More  than 
anyone  else  this  canny  Scot  has  the 
faculty  of  so  engineering  parliamentary 
groups  as  to  keep  the  political  leader 
eternally  on  the  alert,  eternally  expecting 
something  unforeseen  to  happen.  There 
are  those  who  prophesy  that  he  will  yet 
prove  too  much  for  Lloyd  George,  and  may 
some  day  reign  in  his  place. 

"Sir  George  Younger,"  says  a  writer  in 
Current  Opinion,  "has  been  the  active  oid 
man  in  Tory  politics  for  so  long  a  time  that 
people  have  grown  quite  accustomed  to 
his  energy,  his  sleepless  alertness,  even  his 
dapper  style  in  dress  and  his  jaunty  swing 
as,  cane  in  hand,  he  runs  along  the  Strand. 
Were  it  not  for  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his 
mustache  and  the  gray  hair  worn  closely 
cropped  on  each  side  of  his  head,  he  might 
pass  for  forty-five.  He  is  not  large 
physically,  he  talks  in  low  tones,  his 
footfall  is  noiseless  and  his  geniality  is  con- 
tagious. His  turn-down  collar,  his  curved 
stick  and  his  gray  slouch  hat  are  familiar 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  No 
one  ever  dreams  of  calling  him  anything 
but  'George,'  altho  he  is  a  baronet  and 
one  of  the  very  rich  men  of  the  land,  with 
an  immense  income  and  ever  so  many 
acres. 

"Notwithstanding  his  Oxford  training. 
Sir  George  Younger  is  a  typical  Scot, 
shrewd  in  negotiation,  imaginative,  ad-_ 
venturous  by  nature  and  disposed  to  de-' 
fend  the  convivial  life.  He  sees  no  harm 
in  such  things  as  prize  fights,  beer  and 
whiskey,  ballet  dancing  and  bets  on  the 
races.  His  idea  is  that  England  should  be 
merry  and  he  is  not  impressed  by  the 
temperance  lecturer,  the  prohibitionist, 
the  reformer  of  morals  or  manners.  He 
has  a  firm  faith  in  the  patriarchal  mode 
of  life,  a  profound  respect  for  vested 
interests,  an  honest  contempt  for  book 
learning  and  a  rooted  distrust  of  'the  isms, 
damn  them!'  as  he  phrased  it.  People, 
he  said  once,  should  do  more  and  think 
less.  The  pressing  social  problem,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  recreation.  'To  make 
the  people  happy,'  he  urges,  'give  them  a 
good  time.' 

"The  one  point  of  contact  between  him- 
If  and  his  enemy,  David  Lloyd  George, 
s  that  capacity  for  driving  a  bargain 
which  seems  to  set  them  perpetually  at 
odds,  They  resemble  each  other,  says 
one  writer,  in  their  instant  perception  of 
the  right  moment  for  intervening  when  a 
lispute  grows  warm,  in  a  catlike  facility 
when  it  comes  to  feeling's  one's  way 
through  the  tortuosities  of  negotiation. 
There  is  an  impression  among  the  well- 
nformed  that  Sir  George  Younger  is  the 
ihrewder  in  making  terms.  They  have 
jften  stood  face  to  face,  smiling,  with  eyes 
that  flashed,  while  Sir  George  thumped  the 
;able  between  them.  Loud  laughter  rings 
ibove  any  group  surrounding  them  at  such 
noments.  'I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what 
iTou  are  saying!'  The  Prime  Minister 
ihouted  that  at  the  Tory  leader,  pointing  a 
'orefinger  at  iiim.  'Neither  did  1,' 
etorted  Sir  George,  'when  I  was  your  age.' 
This  propensity  in  the  older  man  to  treat 
lis  inevitable  antagonist  as  a  schoolmaster 
night  deal  with  an  unruly  boy  is  notori- 
)usly  exasi^erating  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
I  don't  like  your  manner,'  Lloyd  George 
4id  to  him  on  a  certain  memorable  occas- 
on.  'Put  up  with  it,  then,'  retorted  his 
«nior,  'that's  what  I  must  do  with  your 
nanner.'  It  is  thus,  as  the  London  Mail 
ays,  hammer  and  tongs  between  them,  a 
conflict  of  personalities  as  well  as  of 
(ripciples,  reaching  its  climax  now  and 
Hi  when  Sir  George  Younger,  after 
^Hbig  Lloyd  George  to  his  face  with 
^WMnenee,  will  exclaim  at  la.st:  'I'm 
id  of  you!'  a  confession  drowned  in  the 

r-imert  of  those  who  in  committee  are 

■nitted  to  overhear  these  fierce  quarr- 

I'o  his  genius  for  finance  and  his  close 

!  action    with    gigantic    corporations, 

'  ;>ir  George  Younger  is  indebted  for  his 


fame  as  the  best  man  in  England  to  go  to 
for  advice  when  the  weight  of  pecuniary 
cares  is  too  great  for  ordinary  shoulders. 
He  has  the  unusual  quality  of  being  able 
to  interest  himself  genuinely  in  the 
troubles  of  his  friends,  and  he  believes 
firmly  in  Franklin's  maxim  that  he  who 
will  not  be  counselled  can  not  be  helped. 
He  has  the  Napoleonic  faculty  of  keeping 
what  he  wants  to  know  in  this  or  that 
compartment  of  his  brain.  He  puts 
short,  sharp  questions  as  he  looks  straight 
through  a  visitor  out  of  keen  eyes  not 
hidden  behind  spectacles.  Then  he  de- 
vises his  expedient  for  the  extrication  of 
an  embarrassed  business  man  from  a  sea 
of  troubles.  He  can  lift  a  moribund 
corporation  out  of  insolvency  or  drive  a 
strongly  entrenched  money  king  into 
surrender  with  an  eleventh-hour  plan  no 
less  brilliant,  thinks  our  contemporary, 
than  are  the  improvisations  of  a  Claude 
Bernard  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  who 
to  mortal  sense  has  passed  away.  'I  have 
acquired,'  he  confessed  of  himself  in  this 
aspect,  'an  unmerited  reputation  for 
guile.' 

"His  philosophy  of  life,  the  fruit  of  an 
experience  no  less  varied  than  protracted, 
is  set  forth  by  interviewers  in  different 
British  publications  which  represent  him 
as  saying  that  the  problem  before  the 
individual  is  essentially  simple,  however 
difficult  of  solution  it  may  seem.  A  youth 
should  find  his  place.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  us.  Sir  George  suspects,  is  that  we 
do  not  know  our  places.  Perhaps  a  man's 
proper  place  is  a  high  one,  perhaps  it  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Unless  he 
has  found  it — and  no  man  can  ask  another 
to  find  his  place  for  him — there  is  the 
inevitability  of  failure.  The  secret  of 
success  is,  therefore,  the  finding  of  one's 
place  and  ,the  compensation  for  delay  is 
that  one  never  can  find  it  too  late.  Sir 
George  thinks  his  own  place  is  that  of 
manager  for  the  Tory  party,  and  the  proof 
is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  he  does  it  so 
easily  at  seventy.  'The  man  who  has 
found  his  place,'  he  concludes,  'is  always 
efficient  in  it,  whatever  his  age.'  ' 

"He  has  sat  for  a  Scottish  constituency 
for  years  and  in  the  capacity  of  'Whip"  he 
has  seen  to  it  that  Tories  were  in  their 
places.  This  duty  is  not  at  all  agreeable, 
for  men  in  the  Commons  like  to  dine  at 
their  ease,  they  resent  dictation,  they  are 
bored  by  speeches,  and  the  EngHsh  in 
particular  think  the  Scot  prone  to  assume 
an  authority  not  rightfully  his.  For  many 
a  weary  year  Sir  George  devoted  himself 
to  the  business  of  studying  the  types  that 
get  into  Parliament.  He  took  care  to 
keep  in  the  background.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  Commons  can  be 
shepherded,  trained,  made  to  work  in 
harness.  'They  are,'  he  said  in  a  burst  of 
confidence,  'like  a  lot  of  boys  at  school. 
Promise  them  a  holiday  and  they  will  do 
anything.  Let  them  make  a  speech  and 
they  will  feel  famous.  Make  them  the 
custodian  of  some  unimportant  fact  and 
they  will  consider  themselves  in  the 
citadel  of  power.'  Sir  George  Younger 
can  create  an  atmosphere  in  the  House  by 
selecting  the  men  who  are  to  stay  away  and 
giving  hints  to  the  group  that  wants  to 
seize  an  hour  of  glory.  He  can  disconcert 
the  strongest  member  of  the  cabinet  by 
organizing  a  dead  silence  or  getting  up 
ironical  cheers  or  leading  a  clique  osten- 
tatiously towards  the  door  or  seeing  that 
an  adequate  number  of  absentees  shall  rob 
a  debate  of  impressiveness.  He  has  become 
to  many  keen  observers  a  sort  of  stage 
manager  behind  the  scenes  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  contriving  spectacular  div- 
isions and  improvising  unreal  crises  until 
Lloyd  George  now  never  knows  when  the 
ministry  may  come  crashing  down  in  a 
critical  vote.  Thanks  to  the  Scot,  the 
Welshman  lives  politically  from  hour  to 
hour.  Tired  of  being  thwarted  in  this 
style,  the  Prime  Minister  began  his  battle 
for  control  of  the  coalition  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  London  observers,  has 
proven  less  skilled  as  a  tactician  than  his 
Tory  opponent." 
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"Lumino".    Remember  it, 
Lumino  is  the  name  of  the  new, 
better  -  quality    aluminum    kitchen 
ware;  just  recently  introduced. 

Let  Lumino  guide  you  to  the  use  of  better,  handier, 
smarter  cooking  utensils.  Lumino  is  the  aluminum 
ware  with  the  always-cool  handle.    Made  by 
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CCOTCH  TWBEDS.  ETC.  WRITE  HOME 
'^  for  patterns  to-day  and  you  will  Ret  a 
splendid  range  to  select  from  at  your  own 
fireside.  Suit  and  costume  lengths  at  mod- 
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EXCELLENT    OPPORTUNITY 

for  young  winnen  of  education  and  refine- 
ment to  entor  registered  school  of  nursing; 
allowance  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  while 
in  training ;  duration  of  course  2  years  and 
I  nontlu. 

Apply    Superintendent. 

BROAD     STREET     HOSPITAL 

12»    Broad    Street,    New    York    aty. 

pX)LLOW  THE  DOLLARS— »60  TO  $100 
per  week.  The  money  yours,  not  iin  old 
wornout  proposition.  Field  untoi  fchi^l  :  i  > 
perience  unnecessary :  takes  everybotiy  by 
storm:  money  rolls  in:  show  BO.  s<>1l  iO.  .I.-in. 
onstrate  in  one  minute :  sella  on  ilemon- 
stration.  The  new  simplrai  lock  :  201  h  con- 
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lock  that  could  not  be  picked  or  filed;  auto, 
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•ample  lock  IS;  money  back  if  not  as  rep- 
recented.  This  proposition  Is  18  karat :  ex. 
elusive  teritory.  Send  for  ngenry  today. 
Address  Simplex   T.ock  Co      '  ■ 

Moines,    lu. 
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CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it 
on  bed  or 
chair;  or 
anywhere. 

WRITE- 

Clamp  it 
or  stand  it 
on  your 
desk  or 
table. 

SEW- 

Clamp  it 
on  sewing 
machine 
or  table. 

SHAVE- 

Clamp  it 
on  the 
mirror  or 
anyhandy 
place. 

Adiusto-1|te 
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RcB  Canada  Pat.  Off. 

Constructed  in  Canada 

THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical 
uses.  More  uses  daily.  The 
longer  you  have  it  the  handier  you 
find  it.  Clamps — stands — hangs — 
anywhere  and  everywhere — and  stays 
where  you  put  it.  A  necessity  in 
home,  office,  store.  All  the  lig'ht  you 
need,  where  and  when  you  need  it. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  finding 
Adjusto-Lite  indispensable.  Prevents 
eye-strain — reduces  light  bills.  No 
other  lighting  device  like  it. 

BolM  Bras.1  handsome,  durable  and  compact.  (*  wmt 
rianip  \A  fplt-Uned — can't  soralch.  Guaranteed^  ^^ 
five  years.  Complete  with  S-ft.  corti  and  "^ 
plug.  1 1   Cuadi  *-' 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  your  nearest  dealer 
supplies  you. 

S.  W.  FARBER 


141-151  So.  Fifth  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Prices  in  U.S.A.,  complete  uith  S-foot  cord, 
pluff  and  socket ;  ttrtt.'ih  Brass  finished 
SS.DO ;  Statuttrii  Brotue  or  Nickel  finish 
$6.50.  West  of  Rockies  and  Maritime  Prov- 
.inces,  prices  2Sc  per  lamp   higher. 
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Glands  Regulate  Personality 

//ou'  a  Race  of  Supermen  Will  be  Developed. 


DR.  LOUIS  BERMAN 


IT  HAS  up  till  recently  l)een  imagined 
that  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  our 
mental  activities,  and  to  its  variations 
of  formation  in  different  individuals 
are  luscrilx-d  our  varioim .  perponalities. 
Recent  investigations,  however,  appear  to 
have  established  the  theory  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  character  which  distinguish 
one  individual  from  another  are  due  to 
.secretions  in  the  so-called  glands  of  our 
bodies.  Dr.  Herman  is  a  brilliant  bio- 
logical chemist  of  Columbia  University 
and  has  lately  written  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. Commenting  upon  this  a  writer 
m   Current   Opinion    fays: — 

"The  superman,  although  held  by  many 
to  be  a  mere  fallacy  of  Nietzsche's,  has 
all  but  arrived.  His  coming  cannot  be 
much  longer  delayed,  becaui^e  the  new 
knowledge  of  the  glands  regulating  jier- 
sonality  will  enable  him  to  break  the  bonds 
that  have  held  him  in  subjection.  The 
day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  all  be 
supermen.  The  chemical  conditions  of 
man's  being,  to  use  the  language  of  Doc- 
tor Louis  Herman,  the  brilliant  biological 
chemist  of  Columbia  University  (and  these 
chemical  conditions  include  the  internal 
secretions)  are  the  steps  of  the  ladder 
by  which  man  will  climb  into  'those  dizzy 
heights  where  he  will  stretch  out  his 
hands  and  find  himself  a  god.'  The  life 
of  every  individual,  normal  or  abnormal, 
his  physical  appearance,  his  psychic  traits, 
are  dominated  largely  by  his  internal 
secretions.  There  are  certain  terms  for 
the  glands  of  internal  secretion  which 
are  used  interchangeably.  They  are 
spoken  of  often  as  the  endocrine  glands 
and  as  the  hormone-producing  glands. 
Endocrine  stands  for  both  the  gland  and 
its  secretion.  Hormone  applies  specific- 
ally to  the  secretion.  Dr.  Herman  gives 
us  this  general  description  of  the  glands: 

"  'Originally,  a  gland  meant  something 
in  the  body  which  was  seen  to  make  some- 
thing else,  generally  a  juice  or  a  liquid 
mixture  of  some  sort.  A  classical  example 
is  the  salivary  glands  elaborating  saliva. 

" 'Themicroscope  hasshown  us  that  every 
gland  is  a  chemical  factory  in  which  the 
cells  are  the  workers.  The  product  of  the 
gland  work  is  its  secretion.  Thus  the 
sweat  glands  of  the  skin  secrete  the  per- 
spiration as  their  secretion,  the  lachrymal 
glands  of  the  eyes  the  tears  as  theirs.' 

"The  glands  of  internal  secretion  have 
an  evolutionary  history  that  would  take 
us  back  to  the  primitive  forms  of  fish 
life.  Thus  the  thyroid  gland  was  orig- 
inally a  sex  gland,  pure  and  simple.  It 
played  a  great  part  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  sea  creatures  into  land  animals, 
just  as  it  is  destined  to  play  its  tremendous 
part  in  transforming  us  into  supermen. 

"Consider,  again,  the  pituitary,  a  lump 
of  tissue  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  a  short  distance 
behind  the  root  of  the  nose.  While  the 
thyroid  makes  available  a  greater  supply 
of  crude  energy,  by  speeding  up  cellular 
processes,  the  pituitary  assists  in  energy 
transformation,  in  energy  expenditure  and 
conversion,  especially  of  the  brain,  and  of 
the  sexual  system. 

"Until  quite  recently,  the  glands  were 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  therapy. 
If  they  manifested  a  deficiency,  they 
were  to  be  'treated'  as  one  might  deal 
with  a  sore  finger  or  a  boil  on  the  neck. 
Little  was  it  suspected  that  they  were 
so  many  laboratories  in  which  proceeded 
the  chemistry  of  the  soul. 

"The  new  attitude  to  these  glands  does 
not  mean  merely  the  raising  of  the  gener- 
al level  of  intelligence  by  the  use  of  en- 
docrine extracts  in  making  bad  boys  good 
and  stupid  men  clever.  We  shall  all  go 
forward.  Nor  will  endocrine  control 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  life  of  the 
individual.  'There  will  be  breeding  of 
the  best  mixtures  of  glands  of  internal  se- 
cretion possible.  And  there  will  be  treat- 
ment for  those  born  with  a  handicap,  or 
who  have  become  handicapped  in  the  life 
struggle.  There  will  be  a  stimulation  of 
capacity  to   the   limit.' 

"The  internal  secretions  are,  in  Pro- 
fessor Herman's  judgment,  the  most  hope- 
ful and  promising  of  the  reagents  for  con- 
trol, yet  come  upon  the  human  mind. 
They  open  up  limitless  prospects  for  the 
improvement  of  the  race.  Even  if  we  are 
only  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  we 


are  upon  the  ladder.  If  a  single  gland  can 
dominate  the  life  history  of  an  individual, 
it  becomes  po.s.sible,  by  studying  endocrine 
trait.?  of  physique  life  reactions,  disease 
tendencies,  hereditary  history  and  blood 
chemi.stry,  to  gain  an  insight  mto  the  con- 
stitution  of   any   individual. 

"The  accessibility  of  the  thyroid  gland 
in  the  neck,  the  ease  of  .surgical  approach, 
the  definite  effects  following  its  removal, 
and  the  marvels  of  the  feeding  of  the  thy- 
roid have  rendered  it  the  center  of  attack 
by  the  larger  army  of  endocrine  investiga- 
tors. Seeming  miracles  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  personality  have  been  effected. 
The  internal  secretions,  indeed,  appear  to 
be  the  key  to  the  soul  of  man,  the  chemis- 
try of  his  deportment,  the  basis  of  the 
great  destiny  in   store   for  him.     It   has 
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been  argued  that  the  process  of  evolution 
has  ceased.  In  truth,  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  fresh  stage  of  evolution  much 
more  tremendous  in  what  it  signifies 
than  we  have  been  permitted  to  know 
in  the  past.  Crime,  disease,  old  age, 
will  vanish,  and  who  shall  say  that 
Utopia  itself  is  unattainable,  the  end  of 
poverty,  of  inefficiency,  of  doubt  and 
despair? 

"There  is  a  fear  among  some  students 
of  psychology  that  the  science  of  the 
internal  secretion  in  its  maturity  will 
signify  the  abolition  of  the  marvelous 
differences  between  human  beings  that 
are  really  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  the  unique  personalities  of  historj', 
theHannibals,  the  Euripides's,  the  Joans 
of  Arc.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  says  Doc- 
tor Herman,  that  a  derangement  of  the 
endocrines  has  been  responsible  for  mas- 
terpieces of  the  human  species  in  the  past 
and  will  be  repponsible  for  them  in  the 
future.  The  egi'ality  of  Utopia,  he  says, 
can  be  the  equality  of  the  highest  and  full- 
est development  possible  for  each  of  its 
inhabitants." 


A  City  Business  Manager    » 

Cleveland  to  Have  a  Non-Elected  Business  Man  as  Mayor. 


CHESTER  C.  MAXEY 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,isthe  first  city  of 
considerable  size  to  step  aside  from 
the  time-honored  idea  of  city  government 
by  elected  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  def- 
initely adopt  the  sort  of  management  that 
obtains  in  business.  By  its  charter  amend- 
ment it  has  adopted  the  Managerial  plan, 
whereby  a  mayor  is  appointed  by  an  elec- 
ted council,  to  be  an  independent  head  of 
the  city  subject  only  to  the  possibility  of 
dismissal  by  the  council.  Chester  C. 
Maxey  writing  of  this  new  plan  in  The 
World's    Work    says: 

"Before  Cleveland  took  the  plunge, 
the  Manager  plan  was  quite  generally 
regarded  as  a  novelty  that  had  been  tried 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  but  was  of  doubt- 
ful suitability  to  the  larger  places;  and  pro- 
portional representation  was  a  heresy, 
viewed  as  impractical,  futile,  dangerous, 
radical,  or  Bolshevistic  according  to  the 
prepossessions  of  the  holder  of  the  opinion. 
But  when  Cleveland,  a  city  of  800,000 
inhabitants,  wonderfully  diversified  rac- 
ially, industrially,  and  socially,  spoke  in 
favor  of  both  of  these  innovations,  it 
became  evident  that  if  they  succeeded  at 
all  in  Cleveland  they  are  going  to  be  of 
incalculable  importance  in  the  future  de- 
velopment    of     municipal     government. 

'"To  appreciate  the  revolutionary  char- 
acter of  the  new  system,  one  must  com- 
pare it  with  traditional  ideas  of  govern- 
ment. For  so  long  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  precedent  to  the  contrary,  the  people 
have  believed  that  their  representatives  in 
legislative  bodies  should  be  elected  on  a 
territorial  basis;  and  the  only  issue  has 
been  as  to  the  size  of  the  territorial  unit 
and  the  number  of  representatives  to  be 
chosen  by  each.  Hut  under  the  new 
Cleveland  plan  of  government,  members 
of  the  Council  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Hare  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, which  aims  to  give  representation  to 
'interests'  rather  than  areas. 

"The  second  essential  feature  of  the 
Cleveland  system  is  that  the  voters  sur- 
render the  right  to  choose  their  chief  exec- 
utive, and  this  also  violates  a  time-honored 
political  doctrine.  To  entrust  the  exec- 
utive headship  of  government  to  officials 
not  chosen  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  the' 
people  has  traditionally  been  believed  to 
be  the  very  negation  of  democracy.  The 
Manager  plan  discards  thisprinciple  entire- 
ly. This  is  doubtless  un-American  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  unprecedented,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  scores  of  municipalities  smaller 
than  Cleveland  shows  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  undemocratic.  Hut  we  have 
not  only  believed  that  the  Executive  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote;  we 
have  also  believed  that  it  should  be  or- 
ganized as  an  independent  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, not  subject  to  legislative  control. 
Indeed  we  have  often  exalted  the  Execu- 
tive to  the  extent  that  its  independence 
has  become  irresponsibility.  The  Mana- 
ger plan,  by  contrast,  places  the  Execu- 
tive in  jmplete  subordination  to  the 
Council,  and  strives  to  produce  executive 
responsibility  through  continuous  legisla- 
tive control.    The  venerable  doctrine  cf 


separation  of  powers  is  sunk  without  a 
trace. 

"Under  the  new  form  of  government, 
which  becomes  effective  in  Cleveland 
January  1,  1924,  the  citizen  will  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  vote  his  first 
choice  for  a  representative  in  the  City 
Council,  with  the  privilege  of  desig- 
natingasecond,a  third,  and  as  many  other 
alternative  choices  as  he  may  wish  to  make. 
He  will  have  the  assurance,  then,  that  if 
his  first-choice  candidate  is  not  strong 
enough  to  win,  his  vote  will  not  be  lost 
but  will  be  counted  for  the  second  or  one 
of  the  other  choices  as  the  eventualities  of 
the  election  may  require.  Theoretically, 
therefore,  there  will  not  be  a  voter  in  the 
city  without  a  representative  in  the  Coun- 
cil for  whom  he  has  voted,  and  the  Council 
will  tend  to  be  a  perfect  mirror  of  public 
opinion.  Realizing  the  impossibility  of 
selecting  capable  and  experienced  execu- 
tives by  popular  vote,  the  voters  have 
abolished  the  office  of  mayor,  and  have 
devolved  upon  the  Council  complete 
responsibility  for  governing  the  city  and 
administrating  its  affairs;  but  the  Council 
must  exercise  its  administrative  powers 
through  a  city  manager  whom  it  is  obhged 
to  appoint.  The  Council  may  go  any- 
where and  pay  any  salary  to  secure  a  man 
competent  for  the  job.  There  are  no 
limitations  upon  its  powers  or  responsib- 
ilities. There  can  be  no  passing  the 
buck,  because  the  Council  not  only  has  the 
power  to  appoint  the  manager  but  power  to 
remove  him  at  any  time.  If,  then,  the  coun- 
cil chosen  by  proportional  representation 
faithfully  represents  the  electorate,  it  will 
want  the  kind  of  government  that  the 
majority  of  the  voters  want,  and  will  have 
the  power  to  get  it.  And  what  more  can 
democracy   demand? 

"The  city  manager,  after  his  appoint- 
ment, is  to  have  an  absolutely  free  hand  in 
the  administration  of  city  affairs,  subject 
only  to  the  removal  power  of  the  Council. 
Neither  the  Council  nor  any  of  its  members 
may  intervene  to  influence  the  mariager's 
choice  of  subordinates,  his  direction  of 
them,  and  his  control  of  them.  All  deal- 
ings of  the  Council  with  the  administra- 
tion have  to  be  through  the  manager.  If 
the  voters  desire  efficient  and  economical 
government  (and  we  are  to  suppose  that 
most  of  them  do),  they  will  not  have  to 
depend  upon  the  fortuitous  process  of 
election  to  obtain  a  capable  and  experienc- 
ed business  head  for  the  government. 
They  will  elect  a  ctuncil  to  act  as  their 
agent  in  selecting  an  executive,  and  that 
council  v.  ill  have  full  power  to  get  a 
manager  able  to  measure  up  to  the  re- 
quirem.ents  of  the  position;  and  the  mana- 
ger will  have  all  the  freedom  of  action 
reres.'^ary  to  enable  him  to  make  good. 
If  the  manager  discharges  his  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  voters, 
the  Council  will  not  dare  to  remove  him; 
but  if  he  falls  down  on  his  job  the  Council 
will  not  dare  to  protect  him.  So  it  is 
believed  that  the  Manager  plan  in  combi- 
nation with  proportional  repres-entatiun  is  a 
big  step  toward  the  realization  of  that 
much  sought  ideal,  efficient  democracy.'' 
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A 

'Enpine  for 

your 
Motor  Boat 


The  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  announces  a  change 
in  poHcy  whereby  the  famous  Model  "T"  Ford  Motor  Unit  become? 
available  for  purchase  as  a  power  unit. 


This  announcement  is  of  particular  interest 
to  motor  boat  owners.  The  economy  or 
operation  of  the  Ford  engine  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  millions  of  Ford  cars.  Exhaust- 
ive tests  have  proved  that  it  will  provide  the 
same  dependable  economical  power  for 
motor  boats  as  well  as  for  a  multitude  of 
industrial  purposes. 

The  standardized  mnabout  shown  below 


"There  is  a  Ford  Dealer 
in  Every  Port" 

The  Ford  Dealer  Sells 
Genuine   Ford    Parts 


has  been  developed  by  the  Gidley  Boat 
Company,  Limited,  renetang,  Ontario, 
especially  for  Ford  equipment. 

It  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
builders  in  stability,  seaworthiness  and 
economy  of  operation. 

The  standardized  Ford  equipment  on  this 
boat  consists  of: — 


Ford  Engine  with  electric  lighting 
and  starting  equipment  mounted 
on  a  standard  Model  "T"  car  frame 
to  which  is  bolted  a  standard  Ford 
steering  assembly. 

Standard  Ford  touring  car  one 
man  top  and  side  curtain  assembly. 

Ventilating  Windshield,  gasoline 
tank,  drain  cocks,  etc. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Ford,  Ont 
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The  Eaar  Waahlnr  Machine  Ca..  Limited 
Toronto 

O/lO  Wg  ^  (SX^  Vacuum Eluctrlc 


WASHER 


FREE 

TO 

ASTHMA 
CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 
HAY  FEVER 
and  CATARRH 

SUFFERERS 

BUCKLEY'S  2-Bottle  Treatment 

Over     lO.OOC     Canadians     Frec4 
from    MUery   of   These   DiseasM. 

You,   too,  can  vet  relief 

from      your     sufferings. 

Send   lOc.  to  cover   packingr  and 

postage    for    trial    packase. 

W.  K.  BUCiaETLTD.,    Mig.  CbtmiiU 
Oept.  S-142  Mntnal  St.,  Taroota. 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a 
Veil;  Remove  Them  with 
Othine-Double  Strength. 

There's    no  longer   tlie  Kllghtest    m-erl 
of  feellnu  ashanieci  of  your  freckles,  as 
Oihlne — double  strength— la  guaranteed 
to  remore  these  homely  spots. 
Simply  Rt't  an  ounce  of  Othine— (iouble 
atrength— from    any    druggbt    and    apply    a 
little    of     It     night    and     morntng    and     you 
should   soon  see   thai   even    the   worst   freckles 
J  have  l>eg\ni   to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones 

have  vanished  entirely.  It  Ls  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  Is  needed  to  completely  clear  the 
skhi   and   i:aln    a   boautlful   clear  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othiiie 
as  thi.'v  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  back  if 
It   falls  to   remove  freckles. 


America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK    ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

and 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 

address  by  the 

author 

H.  Clay   Glover   Co. 

Incorporated 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.  A. 


Moore  Push  Pins 

tilass    Heads         Steel    PointB 
Moore  Push-less  Hangers 


To  Hang  Up  Things 
A»fc  your  dealer  to  show  them 
Sold    everywhere    15c    per    pkt 

MOORE  PUSH  PIN   CO. 
Wayne  Junction,  PhUadelphia 


Does  Britain  Rule  Waves  ?| 

"British  Naval  Supremacy"  is  Not  as  Potent  a  Phrase  as 
Formerly,  Claims  Expert. 

ARCHIBALD  HURD 


POLITICAL  conditions  have  undergone 
surprising  changes  as  a  result  of  the 
Great  War  and  Great  Britain  has  vol- 
untarily abdicated  the  position  which  it 
attained  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  which  it  has  since  then  defended 
against  all  comers.  The  phrases  "British 
Naval  Supremacy,"  "command  of  the  sea" 
have  lost  something  of  their  meaning, 
no  longer  can  "Rule  BritannJE"  be  sung  as 
in  the  past.  The  British  Navy,  owing 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Washington 
Naval  agreement,  will  henceforth  not  be 
the  supreme  navy  of  the  world. 

That  Britain's  supremacy  on  the  sea 
was  no  myth  in  the  past  centuries  is 
clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Hurd  in  his  article 
in  the  Fortnightly.  The  assertion  of 
supremacy,  he  tells  us,  was  first  made  by 
Edward  III  after  defeating  the  Dutch  in 
1340  at  the  Battle  of  Sluys.  This  asser- 
tion resolved  itself  practically  into  an 
insistence  on  a  salute  being  given  by  all 
foreign  vessels. 

"This  acknowledgement  of  maritime 
sovereignty,"  says  Mr.  Hurd,  "continued 
to  be  paid  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch  and 
French  ships.  The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  this  ceremony  was 
illustrated  when  Phillip  II.  crossed  to 
England  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  150  sail  to 
woo  Queen  Mary.  He  was  met  in 
Southampton  Water  by  a  small  squadron 
under  Lord  William  Howard,  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  thought  to  evade  the 
traditional  custom  of  striking  his  flag. 
Though  the  Spanish  monarch  had  come 
on  a  friendly  mission.  Lord  William 
Howard  was  determined  to  insist  upon 
his  rights,  so,  without  parley,  he  fired  a 
shot  across  the  bow  of  the  Spanish  Admir- 
al; and  then,  on  the  order  of  Philip,  every 
Spanish  vessel  lowered  her  topsails  and 
dipped  her  flag,  and  all  was  well.  During 
later  centuries,  this  observance  continued 
to  be  demanded.  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Naval  Regulations 
contained  the  following  instructions  to 
the  officers  of  the  British  Fleet  :- 

"  'When  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
shall  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships  be- 
longing to  any  foreign  Prince  or  State, 
within  His  Majesty's  seas,  which  extend 
to  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  expected  that  the 
said  foreign  ships  do  strike  their  topsail, 
and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknowledgement 
of  His  Majesty's  sovereignty  in  those  seas; 
and  if  any  shall  refuse,  it  is  enjoined  on 
all  flag  officers  and  commanders  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  compel  them 
thereto,  and  not  to  suffer  any  dishonour  to 
be  done  to  His  Majesty.' 

"Commander  Charles  Robinson  has 
told  us  that  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Trafalgar  period  this  instruction  was  not 
mentioned,  but  His  Majesty's  ships  were 
enjoined  not  to  strike  their  topsail,  or 
take  in  their  flags,  unless  the  foreigners 
had  already  done  so,  or  did  so  at  the  same 
time.  'If  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
shall  so  far  forget  their  duty  as  to  attempt 
to  pass  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  without 
striking  their  topsails  they  are  to  be  re- 
ported, in  order  to  their  being  proceeded 
against  in  the  Admiralty  Court.'  To-day 
'dipping'  the  flag  is  an  act  of  courtesy: 
men-of-war  do  not  do  so  to  one  another, 
but  if  merchant  ships  'dip'  their  ensigns 
to  them  they  reply  in  a  similar  manner. 

"The  claim  to  the  sovereignty  cf  trie 
seas  was  consistently  supported  by  force 
from  the  time  of  Edwardlll.  down  through 
the  centuries,  and  after  the  right  to  a 
salute  was  no  longer  insisted  upon,  the 
power  to  enforce  it,  and  British  maritime 
rights  generally,  was  steadily  maintained. 
During  the  years  when  armies  were 
marching  over  Europe,  leaving  desolation 
in  their  train,  political  thought  in  this 
island  country  concentrated  on  a  policy 
which  had  captured  the  mind  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  had  mastered  the  ambitions  of 
Edward  III.,  and  had  come  to  new  life 
when  the  Elizabethan  seamen,  feeling 
cramped  in  the  narrow  seas,  offered  an 
irresistible  challenge  to  the  restrictions 
which,  under  Papal  authority,  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  enforced  in  the  New  World. 

"What  the  great  Elizabethans  thought 
was  at  last  translated  into  action,  and  it 


became  a  fixed  principle  of  British  policy 
that  the  British  Fleet  should  be  superior 
to  any  other  fleet.  Gradually  there 
emerged  in  later  centuries  the  working 
theory  of  a  two-Power  standard,  which 
received  specific  recognition  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1889,  when  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  was  passed.  In  a  speech  delivered  at 
Liverpool,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  explained 
that  the  Government  intended  by  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  to  'raise  the  standard 
of  the  Navy  to  the  proper  strength  at 
which  it  could  be  permanently  maintained 
and  no  one  could  pretend  to  say  that,  if 
its  fighting  power  should  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  two  nations  in  combination,  it  was 
an  excessive  standard.'f  -^ 

"At  last,  when  Germany  put  her 
fortunes  to  the  test  in  the  summer  of  1914 
confiding  all  her  hopes  to  the  issue  of  a 
contest  of  violence,  the  British  Fleet  was 
twice  as  strong  as  the  German  Fleet  in  all 
the  essentials  of  naval  power,  and  yet  was 
not  strong  enough. 

"Weary  of  war,  and  all  its  consequences, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  what  we  in  these 
islands,  as  well  as  humanity  generally,  owe 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Fleet 
which  was  maintained  by  so  many  gen 
orations,  faithful  to  the  basic  principle  on 
which  not  only  the  British  Empire  has 
been  raised,  but  the  liberal  movement 
throughout  the  world  has  been  established. 
The  British  Fleet  stamped  out  piracy;  it 
charted  the  seas  for  peaceful  commerce; 
it  suppressed  the  slave  trade;  it  carried 
the  flag  of  freedom  over  the  Seven  Seas. 
Its  greatest  monument  is  the  British 
Commonwealth,  a  confederation  of  sister 
States  with  autonomous  Governments. 
What  would  have  been  the  destiny  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  India  and  Egypt  if  British  sea 
power  had  not  been  the  supreme  instrument 
of  liberal  civilisation?  Admiral  Mahan 
has  admitted  that  the  command  of  the 
sea  by  Great  Britain  at  the  decisive  era 
insured  that  'English  innate  political 
conceptions  of  popular  representative 
government,  of  the  balance  of  law  and 
liberty  should  prevail  in  North  America 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific' 
The  supreme  British  Fleet  reinsured  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  freed  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  from  foreign  oppression 
when  they  were  struggling  for  freedom .  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  British  Fleet, 
Greece  would  not  to-day  be  an  independent 
State,  and  the  dream  of  a  United  Italy 
would  have  been  unrealised.  Had  the 
British  Fleet  not  been  for  so  many  cen- 
turies the  unchallenged  instrument  of 
British  policy,  would  Belgium  to-day  be 
anything  more  than  a  name?  Would 
Denmark  have  any  existence  as  a  Sov- 
ereign State?  In  the  old  world,  which 
has  now  been  submerged,  the  British 
Fleet  was  the  consistent  supporter  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  and  became  the 
missionary  agent  of  those  civilising  in- 
fluences which  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  human  history. 

"The  last  test  of  British  supremacy 
was  in  some  respects  the  greatest.  German 
ambitions  menaced  not  only  this  country 
but  every  country.  Over  a  long  series  of 
years  she  prepared  methodically  for  'the 
Day'  when,  having  broken  the  mastery 
of  ^e  British  Fleet,  she  would  have  the 
whole  world  at  her  feet. 

"The  British  Fleet  proved  that  the  sea 
controls  the  land.  Without  its  aid  Bel- 
gium would  have  become  a  vassal  State  of 
Germany,  France  would  have  been  crushed 
beyond  recovery,  and  Italy  might  have 
lost  her  independence.  Germany  would 
to-day    be    dominating    Europe. " 

"After  hundreds  of  years  we  have  dipped 
ourflagasthe  one  supreme  sea  Power,  hav- 
ing supplied  a  vindication  of  the  benevo- 
lent purpose  of  the  British  Fleet,  which 
forms  a  fitting  end  to  a  glorious  chapter  of 
our  history. 

"Under  the  Naval  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  February  6,  the  trident 
of  Neptune  passes  into  the  joint  guardian- 
ship of  the  English-speaking  peoples  of 
the  world." 
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per     Box 
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Why  spend  75  cents  for  a  new  wedge  when 
one  Hold  Tight  Wedge  Plate  at  10  cents  placed 
under  the  old  wedge  will  do  the  work  ? 
Do  not  let  that  continual  Squeak-SqLeak-Squeak 
annoy  you  any  longer.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Hold  Tight  Wedge  Plates,  send'  us  $1.50 
and  we  will  mail  a  box  of  20  plates  to  you 
Send    for    free    sample    and    illustrated    circular. 
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Go  to  Europe  this  Summer 
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uMINNE-WAWA 

LAST  CALL 

Permanent  Summer 
Camp  for  Boys  and 
Young  Men.       :    :    : 

Fun  fun.  FUN — fishing,  canoeing,  swimming, 
tramping — Plenty  of  good  food  at  Camp  Minne- 
Wawa,  Lake  of  Two  Rivera.  Algonquin  Prorincial 
Park,  In  heart  of  Ontario  Highlands.  Wholesome 
moral  atmosphere.  Ulgliest  references.  Reasonable 
terms.  Write  W.  L.  Wlae.  Ph.B..  Bordentown, 
N..T-.   for   booklet   X. 
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Griffith,  Man  of  Granite 

An  Appreciation  of  The  Dail  Eireann  President. 
JAMES  STEPHENS 


POLITICAL  Ireland  as  it  exists  to-day 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  two 
men,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffith.  Dr.  Hyde's  share  of  the  work 
lay  in  the  cultural  scheme  of  the  Gaelic 
ideal  which  was  the  source  that  kept 
national  unrest  and  national  striving  alive 
and  Mr.  Griffith  consummated  by  political 
activity  the  work  that  Dr.  Hyde  set  out 
to  do. 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Stephens 
who,  in  The  Review  0/  Reviews,  London, 
gives  us  a  vivid  pensketch  of  Mr.  Griffith's 
personality. 

"Mr.  Griffith,"  he  tells  us,  "was  born 
and  educated  in  Ireland.  Some  years 
of  his  early  manhood  were  spent  abroad 
and  he  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
actual  handling  of  men  on  the  Rand.  I 
think  the  native  people  who  served  under 
him  must  have  met  in  Mr.  Griffith  a  type 
of  master  that  they  had  never  met  before 
and  could  never  hope  to  meet  again. 

"Even  in  these  young  days  his  will  was 
already  set  into  something  of  the  granitic 
quality  that  later  became,  not  by  any 
means  his  chief,  but  one  of  his  most  notice- 
able characteristics. 

"I  remember  that  some  years  ago  we 
were  talking  together,  with  something  of 
the  wonder  that  young  men  who  have 
never  been  ill  in  their  lives  consider  sick- 
ness, about  the  illness  of  a  friend.  Mr. 
Griffith  said,  in  a  reminiscent  way,  that 
once  he  had  very  nearly  been  ill. 
It  was  while  he  was  in  Africa.  There 
had  been  an  outbreak  of  fever,  and  all 
his  responsible  assistants  and  many  of 
his  men  were  down  with  it.  He  awakened 
one  morning  with  a  feeling  that  he  did 
not  want  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  while 
lying  in  a  fuzzy  and  wuzzy  condition  he 
was  able  to  tabulate  a  number  of  symptoms 
which  made  him  practically  certain  that 
he  also  had  the  fever  that  was  epidemic. 
But  he  did  not  intend  to  be  sick,  and  he 
did  not  intend  to  have  any  kind  of  fever 
that  he  had  not  personally  selected  or 
arranged  to  have.  He  took  himself  with 
some  difficulty  out  of  bed,  marched  to  a 
neighbouring  ball-alley,  and  for  some 
six  or  seven  hours  he  played  a  solitary 
game  of  hand-ball  until  even  he  could 
play  it  no  longer.  It  must  have  been  a 
grimmish  kind  of  game  and  quite  devoid 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  entertain- 
ment. At  the  end  of  his  "game"  he 
went  back  to  bed  and  fell  asleep.  He 
awoke  in  the  morning  without  any  fever, 
and,  indeed,  fever  never  dared  to  threaten 
him  again. 

"This  was  the  type  of  young  man  who 
had  returned  to  Ireland  in  1898.    There 
never  was  a  moment  of  his  mature  life 
that  desire  to  see  Ireland  an  independent 
nation  was  not  dear  to  and  instant  in  him, 
and  as  the  years  went  by  he  surrendered 
himself  wholly  to  his  ambition,  and  de- 
voted every  gift  of  his  mind  and  every 
energy  of  his  body  to  its  furtherance.     His 
political  master  was  Thomas  Davis,  and 
if  those  in  the  region  of  the  shades  still 
take    note    of    sublunary    activities,    the 
shade  of  Thomas. Davis  has  every  reason 
^0  be  proud  of  Its  pupil.     His  cultural 
i  asters  were  those  who  are   the  masters 
f  every  literary  Irishman  of  this  generat- 
■n.     He  is  profoundly  versed  in  literature, 
irtieularly    in    English    poetry.     He    is 
en  more  deeply  versed  in  that  strange 
iccession  of  Irish  singers  in  whom  the 
ica   of   "Ireland   a   Nation"   burned   as 
ircely    as    a    flame — Davis,     Mangan, 
rgason,   Magee,    Williams,    Allingham, 
id  a  countless  host  of  others. 
"It  wa.s  these  poets  who    kept  Ireland 
ive,  but  from  the  earliest  date  of  her 
■itory,  Ireland    and    poetry   have    been 
'most  interchangeable  terms,  and,  pro- 
ided  that  one  was  not  a  very  good  poet, 
this     country     was     prepared     to     give 
her  singers  an  almost  exaggerated  respect. 
"To   this   culture   Arthur   Griffith   re- 
irned,  and,  although  he  can    appreciate 
K'i'ats  and  Shelley  as  not  many  can,   it 
as  among  these  others  that  he  found 
ho  inspiration  his  soul  required,  and  the 
istification     for     almost     every     action 
bat  he  afterwards  embarked  on.     Every 
Irish  movement  ha.s  been  a  movement  of 
poets,  and  Mr.  Griffith's  own  movemertt 
was  in  every  important  respect  similar 
to    those    that    went    before    him.     His 
poet.s   were,    perhaps,    technically    better 


equipped  than  their  predecessors  were, 
but  his  pages  were  never  closed  to  them, 
and  their  work  was  always  at  his  service. 
He  can  tell,  if  any  man  can,  what  modern 
Ireland  owes  to  its  literary  men,  and  if 
they  were  or  were  not  as  patriotic  as  tradi- 
tionally they  ought  to  have  been,  and  as 
the  country  expected  of  poets. 

"Physically  Mr.  Griffith  is  about  medi- 
um height  and  of  powerful  build.  His 
face  is  usually  very  composed,  and  there 
is  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes  which  may  be 
called  serious,  but  which  is  exceedingly 
winning.  Behind  all  the  composure  and 
seriousness  there  is  a  very  real  jollity,  and 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  he  can 
laugh  as  heartily  as  a  bull.  That  is,  if 
a  bull  did  laugh  he  might  peal  it  out  with 
somewhat  of  the  abrupt  gusto  of  Mr. 
Griffith. 

"Mr.  Griffith's  activity  in  his  paper  was 
multitudinous.  He  had  a  difficult  lot 
to  collect  "copy"  from,  and  when  the 
necessary  matter  was  not  forthcoming  he 
would  write  the  missing  articles  himself, 
and  write  them  much  better  than  anybody 
else  could.  His  pen  was  equal  to  any 
task  that  might  be  set  it.  He  would 
turn  out,  with  equal  ease,  an  article  on 
Red  Hugh  O'Neill,  an  appreciation  of 
Raftery,  a  biographical  notice,  a  comic 
ballad,  or  a  parody  of  any  person  whom 
fate,  at  the  moment,  had  doomed  to 
this  treatment.  His  was  one  of  the 
easiest  pens  that  ever  took  naturally  to 
ink,  and  at  its  best  his  prose  was  actually 
masterly.  He  was  in  my  opinion  the 
greatest  journalist  working  in  the  English 
tongue,  with  an  astonishing  lucidity  of 
expression,  and  with  a  command  of  all 
the  modes  of  tender,  or  sarcastic  or 
epigrammatic  expression,  and  always 
that  ample,  untroubled  simpHcity  of 
utterance  which  ranks  him  among  the 
modern  masters  of  the  English  language. 

"He  could  at  any  moment  of  his  carreer 
have  exchanged  his  untrumpeted  poverty 
for  wealth  and  fame  by  the  mere  virtues 
of  his  amazing. and  more  than  protean 
pen.  Offers  that  very  few  people  could 
resist  were  made  to  him.  Offers  that 
opened  wealth  and  fame  and  whatever 
these  stand  for,  at  only  the  price  of  buying 
a  railway  ticket.  No!  At  the  price  of 
deserting  a  cause  that  was  life  itself  to 
him,  and  by  the  side  of  which  nothing  else 
that  men  prize  had  value.  Such  offers 
addressed  to  Mr.  Griffith  were  as  if  they 
had  been  addressed  to  the  wind  by  the 
wind,  and  they  were  never  of  more 
consequence  to  him  than  is  the  piping  of 
a  thrush  that  is  heard  as  one  passes  by  a 
hedge.  ' 

"No  person  could  think  of  a  way  of  en- 
riching Arthur  Griffith,  whether  by 
bestowing  on  him  wealth  or  power  or 
position,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  intimate  need  of  these  things.  What 
he  does  need  one  can  hardly  say:  perhaps 
it  is  affection,  for  he  answers  to  that  with 
actual  instancy;  perhaps  he  does  not  need 
even  that,  perhaps  he  only  needs  to  give 
himself  plenteously  and  unremittingly,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  quite  good  that  he  should 
be  so. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Ireland  that  these 
men  and  their  comrades  have  awakened 
from  slumber  is  very  wide-awake  indeed, 
and,  like  the  child  that  wants  to  know,  it 
will  display  an  insatiable  curiosity  about 
everything  its  godparents  do  or  suggest; 
and  will,  possibly  embitter  their  declining 
years  with  an  iterated  why?  and  what? 
and  when?  that  they  must  find  answers 
for,  and  that  will  leave  them  little  time 
for  personal  adventures  or  for  pyersonali- 
tics.  The  exercise  of  power  can  have  a 
truly  demoralizing  effect,  but  only  on 
minds  that  are  already  liable  to  demoral- 
ization. A  benevolent  tyranny  is  a 
possibility,  when  there  is  a  potential 
tyrant  on  the  one  side,  and,  even  then, 
only  when  there  is  a  potential  slave  on  the 
other.  Ireland  is  now  a  very  youthful 
nation,  .ihe  is  as  little  enamoured  of 
slavery  as  a  wild-cat  is,  and  she  will  be 
enslaved  again  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Even  if  the  personal  character  of  our 
leaders  were  not  beyond  reproach  the 
present  national  awakeness  and  aware- 
ness of  the  Irish  people  will  act  as  an 
instant  curb  on  ambitions  that  might  be 
selfcentered,  or  on  personalities  that  did 
not  recognize  their  limitations.    We  have 
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Have  You  a  Message  for 
These  Men? 


Bond  Merchants  and  Salesmen- 
Buyers  of  bonds  for  personal  account- 


Buyers  of  Bonds  for  big  institutions- 
Government  and  Municipal  Officials- 


'TPHROUGH  the  Government .  and  Municipal  Review  Feature  Issue  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  to  be 
-*■    published  June  30,  advertisers  can  carry  a  message  to  these  important  men. 


The  Government  and  Municipal  Review  Feature 
Issue  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  outlines  the 
financial  position  of  every  government  and  bond 
issuing  municipality  in  Canada.  It  is  an  invalu- 
able record,  sellers  and  buyers  of  bonds  say. 
It  is  kept,  is  constantly  referred  to,  by  bond  deal- 
ers, treasurers  of  iBvesting  institutions — insurance 


companies,  trust  companies,  etc. — individual  in- 
vestors and  government  and  municipal  officials. 
Last  year,  though  published  under  strike  condi- 
tions, over  3,000  additional  copies  of  this  number 
were  bought — a  paid  circulation  of  some  12,000  .in 
all.  Already  we  have  large  orders  for  extra  copies 
in  hand  for 


The  Annual  Government   and  Municipal  Review  Issue  of 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 

To  be  published  in  connection  with 
the  June  30th  Issue 

Your  Opportunity  is  Great 

Siuch  an  issue  is  certain  to  be  read  and  re-read— consulted  and  quoted,  giving  you  an  unusual  audi- 
ence for  your  message.      Consider  it  as  a  medium  for  the  advertising  of— 


Investment  houses — to  bring  the  services  they  have 
rendered,  and  can  render,  prominently  before  those 
who  have  bonds  to  sell  and  those  who  buy  bonds. 
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insurance  policies,  equipment  for  public  and  office 
buildings,  municipal  equipment,  etc. 


The  assets  of  provinces  and  municipalities — a  full- 
er outline  than  the  editorial  record  can  contain, 
showing  the  security,  tangible  and  intangible,  be- 
hind issues  of  these  bodies. 


Publications    reaching    out    for    more    advertising 
from  those  who  read  THE  POST  so  closely;  and 

advertising  agencies  with  definite  selling  plans  for 

the  products  all  offer. 

This  Government  and  Municipal  Review  Issue  will  impose  a  big  mechanical  burden.  Please  advise 
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to  pray,  perhaps,  for  a  new  Press,  but 
even  that,  the  slowest  thing  in  the  modern 
world,  is  rapidly  renewing  itself.  We 
have  very  little  to  fear  from  any  quarter 
of  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  culturally, 
from  a  too-rapidly  expanding  America, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our 
leaders." 


Bridge  Averages 

A.  E.  MANNING-POSTER 

A  WELL-KNOWN  player  has  sent 
me  an  interesting  letter  on  my 
article   "Chance   at   Bridge." 

While  he  does  not  dispute  my  general 
argument  that  in  the  long  run  cards  aver- 
age themselves  out,  he  does  not  agree 
that  six  months  or  even  a  year  is  a  suffic- 
ient test. 

"The  cards  may  run  against  you,"  he 
writes,  "for  a  much  longer  period,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  bad  luck  should 
not  continue  for  years." 

Viewing  every  deal  as  a  fresh  transac- 
tion which  is  influenced  neither  by  what 
has  happened  before  nor  what  is  to  come 
after,  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  continue  to 
hold  bad  cards. 

But  just  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  if 
you  tossed  a  coin  a  thousand  times  or 
even  a  hundred  times  you  would  not  win 
the  toss  a  certain  number  of  times,  so 
it  is  inconceivable  that  in  a  thousand  or  a 
hundred  deals  you  will  not  hold  a  certain 
number  of  average,  or  better  than  aver- 
age hands. 

A  former  Lord  Yarborough  was  in  the 
habit  of  offering  one  thousand  pounds  to 
one  pound  against  a  whist  player  holding 
a  hand  containing  no  higher  card  than 
a  10.     The  true  odds  are  1.828  to  1. 

And  yet  I  have  known  a  player  hold  a 
Yarborough  three  times  running,  and  I 
have  myself  held  one  twice  in  succession. 

With  regard  to  the  time  limit  of  bad 
card  holding  I  put  it  at  six  months  or  a 
year,  because  the  general  experience  of 
regular  card  players  shows  that  the  cards 
do  average  themselves  out  within  those 
periods. 

Rule  By  Oratory  Is 
Ended 

Continued  from  page  21 

PREMIER  TASCHEREAU  of  Quebec 
also  dropped  around  and  the  wise 
ones  immediately  reported  that  Quebec 
was  to  be  rushed  into  the  horrors  of  an 
election.  They  haven't  had  one  of  the 
provincial  brand  down  that  way  since 
Gouin  slipped  out  and  let  Taschereau 
slip  into  his  seat.  And  times  appear  to 
be  propitious.  With  a  solid  sixty-five 
in  the  Federal  House  and  the  Tory  host 
all  shot  to  pieces  the  present  Premier 
would  appear  to  be  well-advised  to  look 
for  a  new  lease  of  power.  By  the  way, 
when  Sir  Lomer  stepped  out  he  was  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  business. 
And  it  looks  as  if  he  was  keeping  his  word. 

Then  one  bright  sunny  morning  the 
most  of  New  Brunswick  happened  along. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Senatorial  representa- 
tion fromN.  B.  had  occurred.  "Up  in 
Canada,"  we  hardly  noticed  it,  but  down 
where  the  tides  rise  and  fall  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  the  usual  sleepless  nights  fol- 
lowed. Finally,  however,  the  funeral 
was  over  and  the  rush  on  Ottawa  that 
came  brought  memories  of  early  days 
in  Oklahoma.  So  far  no  one  has  been 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  too  busy  interviewing 
candidates  to  make  a  selection.  But 
hopes  are  expressed  that  when  the  choice 
is  finally  made  it  will  restore  to  Par- 
liamentary circles  one  of  its  lost  treasur- 
es, viz.  and  to  wit,  Hon.  William  Pugsley. 

The  Government  needs  "Sweet  Will- 
iam's" smooth  tongue  in  the  Senate, 
For  in  the  Old  Folks'  Home  the  Liberals 
are  woefully  weak  both  in  numbers  and 
debating  ability.  The  Conservative  ma- 
jority may  not  be  inclined  to  hold  up 
legislation  but  it  takes  a  sinful  satisfac- 
tion in  making  the  Dandurand  whiskers 
bristle — and  bristling  whiskers  do  not 
oil  the  skidsfor  pushing  government  busi- 
ness across.  So  the  Government  will  be  . 
wise  in  its  generation  if  it  brings  M'ilHam 
back. 

And  everybody  connected  with  either 
House  will  give  a  glad  welcome  to  him 
whose  keen  wit  and  subtle  jokes  have 
been  too  long  missing  from  halls  now 
sadly  lacking  in  "national  figures." 


Blackmail   and   Black  |Femal 

Continued  from  page  19 
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"Tickled  ter  deff,"  groaned  Homer. 

"Sure.  What  kin  Susie  Jones  do  if  so 
yo'  ain't  got  nuffin'  ter  seize  on.  Her  can't 
do  a  fing." 

"But,  Len,  s'posin'  dat  Susie  get  ter 
know  I  sell  out!  Won't  her  fink  I  got 
money?" 

"One  ting  at  a  time,  Homer.  I's  comin' 
ter  dat.  Now  here's  de  purchase  price  ob 
de  house  an'  furniture.  Yo'  jes'  sign  dese 
here  receipes  I've  writ  out  in  dis  book. 

"Now  den,"  as  Homer  obeyed,  "dat's 
closed.  Yo'  got  yo'r  money  an'  de  pur- 
chaser's got  de  property.  Nex'  step  is  fer 
yo'  ter  lose  dat  money." 

"How  come?" 

"Yo'  mus'  be  able  to  swear,  if  obliged 
ter,  dat  yo'  lose  dat  money.  Jes'  yo' 
walk  few  paces  from  me,  Homer,  an'  drap 
dem  bills  on  groun'." 

"Lordaraity!"  Homer  swayed  in  his 
tracks,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow.  "I's  a  pau{>er  fer  shore,  Len." 

"Temporationally,  only,"  soothed  Len- 
nox. "A  day  or  two  at  outsede."  His 
long  arm  shot  earthward ;  his  fingers  caught 
up  the  bills  which  Homer  dropped  on  the 
ground  and  crammed  them  in  his  pocket. 

"What'll  I  do  now,  Len?"  asked  Homer 
helplessly. 

"Go  home,  stay  dar,  sell  dat  ribber  Ian' 
ter  de  Athletic  Society  and  leab  it  ter  me 
ter  frow  de  fear  ob  de  Lor'  inter  dat  Susie 
Jones." 

Later,  by  the  light  of  the  kitchen  lamp, 
with  Jane-Ann's  snores  proclaiming,  for 
the  present  at  least,  his  domestic  world  a 
safe  abiding  place,  Len  again  perused  the 
letter  which  Homer  had  handed  him  be- 
side the  lilac  bush.  His  face  twitched  to  a 
smile  as  he  read  the  crumpled,  printed 
page  in  his  hand,  which,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  lacked  name  or  address,  was  pot- 
ent, and  to  the  point. 

"Unless  you  marry  me  as  you  promised 
I  am  going  to  soo  you  for  one  thousand 
dollars  breach  of  promsary  damages  and 
may  god  have  mercy  on  your  sole. 

"Susie  Jones  (the  girl  you  woed  and  one 
in  Detroit). 

"P.  S.  I  am  here  in  your  town  and  watch- 
ing you  so  don't  try  to  side  step  me." 

Len  lit  his  corn-cob  and,  lifting  his  feet 
to  the  kitchen  table,  gave  himself  up  to 
retrospection. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  at  last 
sought  his  bed.  He  slept  restfuUy  and  at 
six  next  morning  arose,  dressed  and  pre- 
pared his  breakfast. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  programme  he 
had  mapped  for  the  day,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  disappear  early  and  stay  disap- 
peared. 

He  fed  the  dog  and  cocked  his  ear  to- 
ward the  bedroom.  Jane- Ann  was  still 
sleeping.  All  augured  well.  Len  pulled  on 
his  hat  and,  opening  the  door  softly,  passed 
outside. 

II 

JANE-ANN  awoke.  A  nightmare 
had  galloped  across  the  meadow 
of  her  beauty  sleep  in  the  form  of  a  giantess 
mulatto  woman,  who  held  a  huge  table- 
fork  in  her  hands,  on  the  tines  of  which  was 
impaled  a  wriggling  human  being.  Jane- 
Ann  shrieked  as  she  recognized  in  the  dis- 
torted features  of  the  victim  those  of 
her  husband,  Lennox. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  attired  in  a  flow- 
ered kimona  and  gripping  in  one  clenched 
hand  the  letter  signed  Su.sie  Jones — 
which  Lennox  had  in  his  abstraction  care- 
lessly left  behind  on  the  table — Jane-Ann 
was  sorry  the  dream  had  not  been  a  reality. 
"Heavingly  Lor',"  she  groaned,  rocking 
backward  and  foward  in  her  chair,  "jes' 
ter  fink  ob  dat  nigger's  perfidition.  I 
done  knowed  dat  dream  was  premonition- 
ary,  an'  now  dis  hayr  letter  from  dat  wum- 
man  prove  it  up.  So  Len  make  tub  to  anud- 
der  female,  do  he?  He  promise  her  marriage 
do  he?  An'  she  all  demands  one  thousan' 
dollars  wreckage  damages?  Ump,  I  reck- 
on dem  fork-tines  hain't  even  a  hint  ob 
what  dat  villain's  goin'  ter  feel  when  I 
ootches  sight  ob  him  a'gin.  An'  Susie — " 
She  sat  back  and  glowered  down  at  the 
name,  on  the  letter,  "if  .so  I  has  luck  enuff 
ter  run  across  yo'  all,  I'll  use  Jew  language 
on  yo';  I  shorely  will.  When  I  gets  froo 
talkin''  wif  my  ban's,  dere's  not  goin'  ter 
be  'nuff  ob  yo'  left  ter  make  burial  worf 
while." 

BY  THE  time  she  had  the  breakfast 
dishes  washed  and  put  away  in  the 
pantry,  Jane-Ann  had  her  campaign  of 


procedure  pretty  well  planned  in  her  mind" 

Her  first  act  was  to  tie  on  her  sunbonnet, 
go  dowTi  to  Chatville-West,  and  return  a 
brier  pipe  in  a  red  case  and  get  back  her 
money.  She  had  purchased  the  pipe  as  a 
birthday  present  for  Lennox,  and  to  the 
store-keeper's  look  of  surprise,  she  vouch- 
safed the  information  Len  was  going  to 
stop  smoking  and  she  needed  the  money 
to  buy  mourning. 

Returning  home  an  hour  before  noon 
she  found  a  boy  from  the  mill  in  which 
Len  worked  as  stave  cutter,  waiting  for 
her. 

"Wha's  matter,  Bennie?"  she  asked. 
"Len  missin'  ag'in?" 

"Yessam,"  answered  the  boy.  "Boss 
Bent's  ask  me  ter  come  ober  an'  see  what 
de  matter  wif  him." 

"Well,  you  run  'long  back  an'  tell  Boss 
dere's  heaps  de  matter  wif  him,"  said  Jane- 
Ann  darkly,  "butt nuffin  ter  what's  goin' 
ter  be." 

"Yessam.  He  won't  be  comin'  ter  work 
dis  day,  den?" 

"  'Tain't  a'  all  likely,  Bennie.  Now  yo' 
run  'long." 

Jane-Ann  entered  her  house  and  pro- 
ceeded to  get  her  implements  of  warfare 
in  readiness. 

"When  dat  nigger  comes  trailin'  'long 
hum  af'er  a  glorious  day  ob  huntin'  wil' 
females,"  she  told  the  round-eyed  Orinoco, 
who  gazed  out  at  her  from  behind  the  wood 
box,  "I's  goin'  ter  show  him  dis  letter  from 
de  woman  he  did  one  thousan'  dollars 
damage  ter,  an'  den  he's  goin'  ter  slip  his 
hayr  mortal  coil  like  a  freed  clockspring. 
He'll  be  so  fas'  gettin'  from  hayr  ter  whar 
he's  goin',  his  wool'U  be  singed.  An'  I'm 
guessin'  it'll  be  singed  a  sight  worse  when 
he  gets  dar." 

Ill 

AS  UNMINDFUL 'of  impending  do- 
mestic disaster  as  a  basking  butterfly 
on  a  black-snake's  head,  Lennox  strolled 
through  the  scented  dusk  of  twilight,  a 
song  on  his  lips,  gladness  in  his  heart. 

Gone  was  the  lagging  step  which  the 
"Hurry  mortals  Home"  dirge  of  last  night 
had  inspired;  in  its  place  was  the  happy 
rhythm : 

"I's  goin',  I  don'  care — 

"I's    goin',    I    don'    care — 
I's  goin',  don'  know  where." 

Only  in  this  case  Lennox  had  a  pretty 
good  idea  as  to  where  he  was  going,  as  his 
number  nines  shuffled  forward  to  the  time 
of  the  song.  He  was  going  first  of  all  to 
Homer's  place  and  collect  from  him  ten 
dollars  expense  money.  True,  there  was  a 
bare  possibility  that  Homer  might  ask  for 
an  itemized  statement  of  his  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  Jones  v.  Hudson 
damage  suit,  but  that  was  but  a  possible 
contingency. 

"Face  trubble  when  he  show  his  teef, 
smile  when  luck  brush  yo'r  face  wif  her 
wing.  Dat  Homer'U  be  so  tickled  ter  fin' 
hisself  free,  he  won't  fink  none  'bout  payin' 
dat  small  sum,  no  sah." 

Lennox  found  the  Hudson  cottage 
cloaked  in  darkness.  The  blinds  were  down 
and  the  whole  place  possessed  a  deathlike 
calm.  However,  Len  approached  the  door 
and  scratched  softly  on  the  panel. 

"Homer,"  he  called  guardedly,  "Oh, 
Homer.    It's  me,  Len." 

There  was  a  shuffle  from  within,  and  the 
door  opened.  The  next  instant  a  big  hand 
shot  out  and  jerked  Len  inside. 

"Len,  did  yo'  fin'  her?"  was  Homer's 
first  question. 

Lennox  sat  down  on  a  horse-hair  chair, 
and  wiped  his  face  on  his  handkerchief. 

"I  find  her  all  hunky,"  he  said,  "but  it 
mighty  nigh  worked  me  offin'  my  feet 
doin'  it.  I  spen'  all  ob  ten  dollars  one  way 
an'  'nudder  afore  I  lo-cationed  dat  Susie 
Jones  vamp  wummin,  shore  did." 

"An'  when  yo'  fin'  her,  her  said  what, 
Len?" 

Lennox  waved  his  hand.  "What  matter 
what  her  said?  It's  what  I  say  ter  her,  dat 
counts  fer  yo'  all.  I  .said  plenty  to  make 
her  change  her  min',  an'  wifdraw  her 
bigamy  charge  'gainst  yo',  Homer." 

Homer's  gold  tooth  flashed  in  a  smile. 

"Yo'  am  shore  one  mighty  good  frien', 
Len,"  he  said  warmly.  "I  won't  ebber 
ferget  it." 

Len  paid  no  attention  to  that  promise. 
He  had  heard  Homer  voice  it  before. 

"Did  you  sell  de  ribber  lot,  as  I  tol'  yo' 
ter?"  he  asked. 

"Well  den,"  as  Homer  nodded,  eagerly. 


IVER  JOHNSON 

SAFETY  AUTOMATIC 
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Perhaps 
To  night 


One  assurance  of  protectionisan  Iver 
Johnson  revolver.  Andbecausethelver 
Johnson  cannot  go  off  by  accident,  it 
is  a  safe  revolver  to  keep  in  your  home. 

The  standard  safety  revolver  for 
over  fifty  years.  Drop  it,  bump  it,  jolt 
it,  or  "Hammer  the  Hammer."  Only 
by  the  intentional  pull  of  the  trigger 
can  the  Iver  Johnson  be  discharged. 


Drawn-tempered  piano- wire  springs, 
which  have  double  the  strength  of  ordi- 
nary flat  springs,  keep  this  revolver 
always  ready  for  use. 

Hammer  and  Hammerless  models  in 
all  calibres.  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber, 
and  Western  Walnut  grips.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  the  particular  model  you 
want,  write  us. 


FREEl  Two  interesting  booklets  full  of  informaiion.  Send  at  once 
for  the  one  that  interests  you.  "A6"— firearms.    "B6"- Bicycles. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS,  6  River  Street,  Fitchburg.  Maa«. 

New  York  Office:  99  Chambers  Street  San  Francisco  Office:  77  Market  Streat 

Chicago  Office:  108  W.  Lake  Street 

Iver  Johnson  Trusf- 
Bridge  Bicycles  ar^ 
world-famed  for  easy 
riding,  strength,  and 
durahxlity.  Model* 
and  prices  to  tuit 
everyone. 


Iver  Johwtrt-n  Champion 
Single  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  eomhineaccuracy 
nnd  dependahility.  and  are 
moderately  priced. 


Tou  can  have  & 
tn»h.  youthful,  gtr- 
Ush  skin.  A  pretty 
skin  la  admired  and 
helps  Ita  fortunate 
owner  In  many 
ways.  Read 
advertlBenient 
through  and 
how  simple  It 
make  the  most 
your    beauty. 
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The   Bloom  of  a  Girlish  Skin 

It  is  not  too  late!  If  you  have  neglected  yonr  skin 
do  not  delay  longer.  Write  us  about  any  blemish  of 
the  skin  that  mars  your  "beauty  or  causes  you  embar- 
rassment. Our  advice  is  free.  We  will  be  glad  to 
advise  you  by  mail  or  at  the  Institute.  For  safety  and 
success  you  must  have  reliable  advice  in  treating  your 
skin. 

Our  Successful  Preparations  Can  Be  Sent  to  You 

If  you  cannot  come  to  the  Institute,  we  will  send  by 
mail  our  scientific  preparations  with  full  instructions 
for  use  at  home.  For  30  years  we  have  successfully 
treated  Moles,  Blackheads,  Pimples,  Wrinkles,  Blotches, 
Freckles,  Redness,  Eczema  and  all  non-infectious  skin 
troubles.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  obtain  a  beautiful 
skin  that  inspires  admiration. 

Ck>naultatton8  FREE 

Write  for  Booklet  "D" 

HISCOTT     INSTITUTE     LIMITED 

59F  College  Street  Toronto 


&u,  too,  would 
like  them  in 
Your  JBomc 
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Your  Daughter 


IS  your  daug-htor  at  that  critical 
•1  age,  approaching  womanhood, 
when  nothing  is  so  important  to 
her  as  mother's  care  and 
mother's  advice? 

It  is  during  this  time  that  her 
whole  future  health  and  happi- 
ness may  be  at  stake. 

With  most  girls  this  important 
development  takes  place  at  a 
time  when  school  work  is  most 
exacting  and  the  nervous  system 
is  consequently  under  a  most 
severe  strain. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  rich, 
red  blood  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  system,  and, 
this  failing,  there  is  the  develop- 
ment of  anaemia,  chlorosis  or 
some  form  of  nervous  trouble, 
such  as  St.  Vitus'  dance. 


Most  mothers  now  know  about 
Dr.  Chase's  Nerve  Food  and  the 
promptness  with  which  it  en- 
riches the  blood  and  builds  up 
the  nervous  system  of  the  grow- 
ing girl. 

It  is  mother's  duty  to  see  that 
a  reasonable  amount  of  rest  and 
sleep  is  obtained,  that  the  food 
is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and 
that  the  treatment  is  used  regu- 
larly and  persistently  so  as  to 
keep  up  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure,   rich,    nourishing   blood. 

Dr.  Chase's  Nerve  Food,  50 
cents  a  box.  All  dealers,  or  Ed- 
manson,  Bates  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto. The  portrait  and  signa- 
ture of  A.  W.  Chase,  M.D.,  are 
on  every  box  of  the  genuine. 


Cured  Her 
Rheumatism 

KnowinK  from  terrible  experience  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  rheumatism.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hurst, 
who  lives  at  608  E.  0]i\-e  St.,  B281  Bloamin«ton. 
ni.,  is  so  thankful  at  having  cured  herself  that 
oat  of  pure  gratitu«de  she  is  anxious  to  tell  all 
other  sufferers  just  how  to  get  rid  of  their  tor- 
ture   by   a   simple    way   at   home. 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  nothing  to  sell.  Merely  cut 
out  this  notice,  mail  it  to  her  with  your 
own  name  and  address,  and  she  will  gladly 
send  you  this  valuable  information  entirely  fr«e. 
Write  her  at  once  before  you  forget. 
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©nadianMachinery 

^'Manufacturing  News^ 

A   national    weekly    newspaper    serving    the    metal 
working  field.  Edited  for  shop  and  business  executives. 

Markets  and  Industrial  News 
Technical  Information 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $4.00  PER  ANNUM     -     52  ISSUES 
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"yo'll  please  ter  pay  me  de  ten  I  spen 
Kettin'  yo'  free,  Homer,  an'  I'll  be  gettmg 
back  hum.  Got  a  birfday  ter  night  an 
.lane-Ann's  aimin'  on  chicken  supper. 
Ketter  come  'long  an'  dine  up  wi(  us." 

Homer  from  a  fat  wad  peeled  off  a  ten 
spot   and    handed    it    over.       "Jane-Ann 
might  not  jes'  take  ter  yo'  bringin'  me, 
he  demurred. 

"Jane-Ann  done  ast  me  ter  fetch  yo' 
sure,"  liedLen,  "Come 'long." 

Still  Homer  hung  back.  "Yo'  bes'  go 
firs',  an'  I'll  trail  'long  down  behind,"  he 
suggested. 

Len  nodded  and  left  the  house.  On  the 
mill  path  he  found  Gibson  waiting  for  him 
with  twenty  dollars.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
old  world.  Before  him  was  a  fine  chicken 
supper,  a  pleasant  room  with  Homer  as 
companion  and  a  game  of  poker,  ten  cents 
a  corner.    He  had  had  a  good  day. 

He  had  made  thirty  dollars  and  if  luck 
held,  he  might  still  make  more.  And  yet 
as  he  went  up  the  garden  path  to  his  cot- 
tage, a  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness  smote 
him. 

Something  was  going  to  happen;  what, 
he  didn't  know,  but  it  was  going  to 
happen.  Orinoco,  the  pup,  hadn't  corne 
out  to  meet  him.  He  felt  for  his  rabbit- 
foot  charm  and  mumbled  a  few  potent 
words  under  his  breath  as  he  pushed  open 
the  door  and  entered. 

Jane-Ann  rose  ponderously  and  faced 
him. 

"Man,"  she  said  in  a  sibilant  whisper, 
"yo'r  time  has  come.  I's  goin'  ter  teach 
yo'  one  fing  an'  yo'  ain't  nebber  goin'  ter 
get  no  opportunity  ter  fergit  it,  kase  dere 
ain't  goin'  ter  be  no  time.  Now  den, 
clamp  yo'r  snake's  eyes  on  dis  letter  frum 
yo'r  discarded  sweetheart  an'  lie  yo'r  las' 
lie  ter  me,  yo'r  disgraced  wife." 

Len's  eyes  rolled  and  his  jaw  dropped. 
So  he  had  forgotten  and  left  that  letter  on 
the  table.  What  could  he  say?  What 
could  he  do?  Jane-Ann  would  never  be- 
lieve him.  He  shivered  and  the  sweat 
came  out  on  his  forehead.  He  had  never 
seen'Jane-Ann  in  such  a  calm,  deadly  temper 
as  this  before. 

"Dat  wummin'  means  whather'ssayin'," 
he  groaned  inwardly.  "In  a  minute  er  so 
dis  nigger's  goin'  ter  he  playin'  a  harp." 

He  heard  himself  speaking,  dry-voiced, 
husky.  "Dat's  Homer  Hudson's  letter, 
Jane-Ann." 

"An'  how  come  yo'  by  Homer  Hudson's 
lub-an'-damage  letter,  liar?  Answer  up 
dat?" 

"Why  yo'  see — "  Len  stammered  and 
stumbled,  "yo'  see — " 

"Nuff  sed,"  stormed  Jane-Ann.  "Dis 
am  one  time  when  de  king  ob  all  liars  is 
stuck.  Now  den,  I's  goin'  ter  perceed — " 
She  broke  off  abruptly  as  a  heavy  step 
sounded  on  the  gravel-walk.  A  moment 
later  the  door  opened  afid  Homer  Hudson 
entered  the  room. 

His  eyes  took  in  the  scene  before  him, 
resting  last  on  the  letter  in  Jane-Ann's 
hand. 

"  'Scuse  me.  Mis'  Ballister,"  he  spoke, 
"but  dat's  my  letter  yo'  got  dar.  If  you'll 
please  ter  gib  it  here,  I'll  de-stroy  it." 

"Yo'r  letter  "  gasped  Jane-Ann.  "How 
come  it  in  Len's  possession  den?" 

Homer  explained,  "Len,  he  sorter  holped 
me  outin'  dis  scrape  fer  sake  ob  frien'ship," 
he  said.  "Dat  Susie  Jones  was  a  black 
femaler,  Mis'  Ballister,  an'  tried  settin' 
trap  for  me." 
Light  began  to  flicker  in  on  Jane-Ann. 
"Jes'  one  moment,"  she  addressed  Hom- 
er, "If  so  dis  am  yo'r  letter,  tole  me  what  it 
says." 

Homer,  in  whose  frightened  soul  every 
word  of  that  letter  had  burned  itself,  obey- 
ed without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
Jane-Ann  slumped  down  on  a  seat. 
"I  reckon   I  jes'  gotter  have  a  good 
squall,"  she  managed  to  say,  "but  I's  jes' 
too  releabed  in  my  min'  ter  do  it.    What  I 
bes'  do  is  git  supper  ready  fer  de  bes'  man 
a  woman  ebber  had." 
"An'  his  frien,"  substantiated  Len. 
Jane-Ann  stood  beaming  through    her 
tears. 

"Len,  yo'  cayn't  jes'  guess  what  I  buyed 
yo'  fer  yore  birfday." 

Len,  whose  eyes  had  caught  sight  of  the 
black  crepe  ribbon  on  the  table,  answered 
up  promptly. 

"I  shore  is  hopin'  it's  a  black  neck-tie, 
Jane-Ann,  'cause  I  allars  wanted  a  black 
crepe  tie." 

He  followed  Jane-Ann  out  into  the  cook 
house. 

"Here,"  he  said,  handing  her  a  ten  dollar 
note,  "I  made  dat  ter  day.  Buy  yo'self 
some  gumdraps." 


This  manly  boy,  Wm.  J.  C. 
Brown,  oj  Victoria,  B.  C, 
mal(es  $30.00  for  hirruelf 
every  month  selling  MacLean's 
Magazine. 


What     About 

Your  Boy's 

Future? 

Naturally,  you  wish  your  eon 
to  be  a  future  leader  of  men. 
There  are  boys  in  Canada  to- 
day who  will  be  Premiers  of  our 
different  provinces  twenty  years 
from  now.  Other  boys  of  to- 
day will  be  millionaires  in  the 
years  to  come;  some  wul  be 
great  surgeons;  many  will  be- 
come big  merchants;  in  fact,  in 
all  lines  there  will  be  figures  of 
national  importance,  outstand- 
ing men  —  and  they  are  all 
boys  to-day. 

What  your  boy  becomes  in 
the  future  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  ambition  and  en- 
ergy with  which  you  imbue  him 
to-day.  His  whole  success  in 
life  rests  with  the  start  you  give 
him.  Not  necessarily  an  out- 
lay of  money  on  your  part  — 
but  ambition  and  "pep"  are  ab- 
solute necessities  —  and  these 
are  the  qualities  you  must  de- 
velop -within  him  now,  while  his 
ideas  are  forming,  while  he  is 
a  boy! 

How  to  do  it?  Encourage  him 
to  be  self-reliant.  Encourage 
him  to  earn  his  own  spending 
money.  We'll  be  glad  to  help 
you  by  appointing  him  to  look 
after  subscriptions  in  his  own 
locality  for  MACLEAN'S  — 
"Canada's  National  Magazine." 

We  have  a  great  army  of 
manly  boys  throughout  Canada 
working  for  us  now.  These  are 
the  kind  of  boys  who  will  be 
the  big  men  of  to-morrow.  En- 
courage your  boy  to  join  their 
ranks  right  now! 

Have  him  sign  the  coupon  be- 
low, cut  it  out,  and  mail  it  to 
us!  To-day  I 

Cut  off  here  and  mail    — —  — 

Agency  Division, 

MacLean's  .Magazine, 

TORONTO 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  earn 
plenty  of  spending  money  in  my 
spare  time. 
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Convincing  evidence  as 
to  the  best  baby  food 
to  substitute  Nature's 
milk,  has  been  given 
at  many  Baby  Shows, 
where  the  prize  wmners 
have  proved  to  be  babies 
fed  since  earliest  infancy  . 
on  Robinson's  "Patent " 
Barley,  combined  with 
cow's  milk. 

After  nine  months,  a 
valuable  addition  to  the 
diet  is  Robinson's  "Pat- 
ent" Groats. 

Send  for  our  free  Baby 
Record  Book 

COLMAN-KEEN  (Canada) 

Limited  .^^2 

520  King  St.  W. 


THE  OLD  HOMELAND 

"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  homeland,  by  reading 
the  News  of  the  World,"  says  a  prom- 
inent man  of  the  West.  The  News  of 
The  World  is  the  great  national  journal 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  globe  Britishers  may 
settle,  the  News  of  the  World,  complete 
with  all  the  week's  news,  can  be  ob- 
tained. Its  thrilling  serial  stories,  up- 
to-date  song,  with  music,  the  latest 
gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the  most 
welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It  can 
be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30.  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local 
purchasers,  ample  stocks  are  carried  by 
all  local  newsdealers. 

Extra  wholesale  supplies  from:  Im- 
perial News  Co.,  Ltd.,  87  Queen  St., 
East,  Toronto;  American  News  Com- 
nany.  42  Yonge  Street,  Toronto;  Gor- 
don and  Gotch,  45  Richmond  St.,  East, 
Toronto.  Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly 
supply  by  placing  an  order  with  the 
agents. 
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Jane-Ann  took  the  money  and  tucked  it 
away  in  her  bosom. 

"La,  Len,  yo'  sure  make  de  mostes' 
money." 

She  paused  suddenly  and  a  look  of 
apprehension  crossed  her  ample  face. 

"Len,  was  de  one  dat  write  dat  letter  ter 


Homer  a  great  tall  wumman  wif  yaller 
skin  an'  a  fork  in  her  han'?"  she  asked, 
fearfully. 

Len  shook  his  head. 

"I  reckon  not,  Jane-Ann.  Dat  pusson 
what  wrote  dat  letter  looked  a  great  deal 
like  yo'r  ol'  man." 


My  Ottawa  Memories,   1866- 
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used  unparliamentary  language  and  trans- 
gressed the  rule  of  the  Senate  which  for- 
bids "sharp  and  taxing"  speeches. 

On  one  occasion,  speaking  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  harshly  criticized  Mr.  Macdou- 
gall,  of  the  Commons,  thereby  violating 
another  regulation  which  provides  that  no 
member  of  either  House  shall  attack  a 
member  of  the  other  chamber.  In  the 
Commons  next  day  Mr.  Macdougall  called 
the  attention  of  the  Govemrnent  to  the 
breach  of  parliamentary  etiquette  and 
demanded  that  they  vindicate  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  representative  of  the 
people.  Sir  John,  speaking  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, replied  that  he  did  not  see  how 
they  could  undertake  to  discipline  a 
member  of  the  other  House.  Failing  to 
get  any  satisfactory  reply  or  assurance 
from  the  leader  of  the  Commons,  Mr.  Mac- 
dougall announced  that  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  do  their  obvious  duty, 
he  would  take  measures  to  protect  him- 
self. 

Out  of  "Mahomet's  Coffin" 

NEXT  day,  soon  after  the  doors  to  the 
galleries  of  the  Commons  were  open- 
ed. Senator  Miller  entered  the  place  speci- 
ally reserved  for  Senators,  and  advancing 
to  the  front  railing,  looked  down  with  a 
defiant  stare  at  Mr.  Macdougall.  /The 
challenge  was  at  once  accepted.  Rising 
and  looking  straight  at  the  offending  sena- 
tor, Mr.  Macdougall  said,  "Mr. Speaker,! 
see  a  stranger  in  the  gallery."  All  biisi- 
ness  and  discussion  immediately  ceased  in 
the  House,  as  the  Speaker  ordered  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  clear  the  galleries, 
in  which  at  the  time  were  some  hundreds 
of  people  who  thought  they  had  as  much 
right  to  be  there  as  the  members  themselv- 
es. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  expel  them  or 
explain  the  situation.  However,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  import  of  the  order 
when  the  Sergeant-a't-Arms,  sword  in 
hand,  pointed  to  the  exits.  Having 
cleared  the  public  and  the  Senators'  gal- 
leries, he  came  to  the  press  gallery  where 
the  newspaper  men  were  writing  with 
feverish  haste  descriptions  of  the  unpre- 
cedented scene.  At  that  time  the  oblong 
box  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
press  gallery  was  a  temporary  structure 
suspended  against  the  western  wall  of 
the  chamber  about  midway  between  the 
top  of  the  Speaker's  dais  and  the  genera! 
gallery,  the  only  means  of  access  to  which 
was  a  narrow,  steep,  ladder-like  stairway 
with  small  brass  hand-rails.  It  was  only 
when  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  appeared  at 
the  head  of  this  Jacob's  ladder,  and,  wav- 
ing his  sword,  ordered  them  out,  that  they 
realized  the  fact  that  they  were  subject 
to  eviction  like  all  others  who  were  not 
members  or  directly  in  the  service  of  the 
House.  They  immediately  proceeded  to 
vacate  "Mahomet's  Coffin,"  as  the  press 
gallery  was  called  because  it  was  suspend- 
ed between  Heaven  and  earth,  and  filed 
up  the  narrow  stairway. 

Up  to  this  point  the  members  had  watched 
the  scene  in  perfect  silence,  but  when 
the  journalists  began  the  ascent  of  the 
narrow  stairway,  they  burst  into  a  storm 
of  applau.se  and  laughter,  which  vibrated 
through  the  empt.v  galleries.  This  hap- 
pened before  the  days  of  Hansard:  conse- 
quently there  is  no  official  record  of  the 
incident.  As  the  representatives  of  the 
press  had  left  the  building  before  the  doors 
were  again  opened,  and  nobody  was  pre- 
sent to  report  speeches,  the  House  adjourn- 
ed. That  was  the  first,  last  and  only 
occasion  on  which  any  member  of  the 
Commons  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Speaker  to  the  fact  that  he  saw  "z.  strang- 
er in  the  gallery." 

In  the  fifty-five  years  of  my  experience 
of  the  Senate  I  can  recall  hut  one  similar 


incident  in  that  dignified  body.  It  oc- 
curred as  the  result  of  a  clash  between  two 
Nova  Scotia  senators,  one  of  them  being 
the  same  Senator  Miller  who  had  figured 
in  the  incident  above  narrated,  and  a 
Senator  Kaulbach,  both  of  whom  have 
long  since  disappeared  from  earthly 
scenes. 

Senator  Kaulbach,  as  his  name  suggests, 
was  of  German  descent  and,thoughanative 
and  resident  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  decidedly 
Teutonic  in  his  characteristics.  He  was 
of  massive  build,  with  a  protruding  bay- 
window  front  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
caught  more  than  a  chance  view  of  his 
own  feet.  He  had  a  dark,  bilious  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  a  very  copious  beard 
and  moustache  and  his  movements,  both 
mental  and  physical,  corresponded  with 
his  general  make-up.  He  was  ponderous 
without  being  dignified  and  prone  to  mak- 
ing long-winded  speeches  without  possess- 
ing oratorical  ability.  His  deep,  guttural 
voice  was  muffled  by  the  luxuriant  hir- 
sute drapery  about  his  mouth,  and  sena- 
tors often  remarked  that  they  never 
quite  understood  what  he  was  saying, 
until  they  saw  it  in  the  official  report. 

"Vernacular  Fire-Works" 

BEING  the  only  reporter  on  the  staff 
who  seemed  to  be  able  to  interpret 
him  to  the  country  or  even  to  himself,  I 
nearly  always  happened  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  he  spoke.  His  ideas  were  gener- 
ally excellent,  though  badly  expressed, 
and  careful  revision  was  necessary  to  garb 
them  in  the  Queen's  English.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  he  indulged  in  a  sharp  crit- 
icism of  Senator  Miller.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  House,  Senator  Miller 
rose  to  a  question  of  privilege  and  quoting 
from  the  official  report  of  his  brother  sena- 
tor's speech  the  most  offensive  passage,  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  remember  hearing 
such  language  used,  but  if  he  had  under- 
stood the  tenor  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's remarks  at  the  time,  he  would  have 
flayed  him  then  and  there  until  he  pierced 
his  cuticle,  though  he  knew  it  was  as 
thick  as  the  hide  of  a  hippopotamus. 
Then  began  an  exchange  of  vemaculous 
fireworks  which  so  shocked  the  usually 
decorous  and  dignified  Upper  House  that 
one  of  the  old  members,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
rose  and  pointing  to  the  official  reporter 
called  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the 
alarming  fact  that  he  saw  a  stranger.  A 
great  peace  fell  on  the  Chamber  as  the 
Speaker  ordered  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to 
expel  the  intruder.  Being  the  only  stranger 
present,  the  reporter  folded  his  note- 
book, as  the  Arabs  fold  their  tents,  and 
silently  stole  away. 

"In  the  game  that  ensued  he  did  not 
take  a  hand,"  the  doors  being  closed,  while 
the  honorable  gentlemen  carried  their 
fight  to  a  finish.  A  friendly  and  commun- 
icative senator  afterwards  informed  me, 
however,  that  the  conflict  was  homeric, 
and  "something  fierce,"  and  that  the 
language  used  was  of  too  delicate  and 
personal  a  nature  to  bear  publication. 
There  was  no  rapier-like,  or  even  broad- 
sword-like play  about  the  conflict:  it 
was  plain  bludgeoning  from  first  to  last. 

What  one  senator  lacked  in  oratorical 
skill  he  made  up  for  in  a  vocabulary  en- 
riched from  long  association  with  men  who 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  on 
land  to  the  bar  for  schooners.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  wordy  conflict  ended 
in  a  draw.  You  may  search  the  official 
report  in  vain  for  any  record  of  the  inci- 
dent. By  virtue  of  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment between  the  antagonists,  and  bv 
order  from  the  Debates  Committee,  all 
allusion  to  the  matter  was  omitted,  and 
that  issue  of  the  official  reports  could  safely 
be  included  in  the  catalogue  of  a  Sunday 
School  library. 


300  Famous  Paintings 

Reproduced  from  renowned  paintings  now 
hanging  in  the  great  art  galleries  of  America 
and  Europe.  All  painted  by  world's  greatest 
artists. 

An  Art  Album  of  Great  Pictures 

Including  the  finest  collection  of  figure 
studies  ever  published— all  fully  explained  and 
described — together  with  a  short  history  of  the 
life  and    worlcs   of  each    artist. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  enamel  paper, 
contains  350  pages.  si7-e  7  x  10  Vj  inches.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  attractive  cover  design. 
No  art  library  is  complete  witJhout  a  copy. 
Price  boxed,  $3.50.  But  remember  we  do  not 
consider  that  you  have  bought  the  book  con- 
taining this  wonderful  collection  until  you 
SEE    AND    EXAMINE    IT 

Merely  send  tie  M.50  as  deposit  and  if  the 
book  is  unsatisfactory  return  it  in  ten  days 
and   your  money  will    be   refunded. 

LEROY    KIRKSEY,    MGR.. 
DiT.   8.   P.   O.   Box   2185. 

DcHTcr,    Colorado,    U.S.A. 
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ju  can  earn  from  $1  to  $2  an  hour  in 
-  your  spare  time  writing  show  cards. 
Quickly  and  easily  learned  by  oul-  nw 
simple     "In«trucU.Kr:.ph"     mc(Jh«d.  No 

canvassing  or  soliciting;  we  }<^ .^ 
how,  guaranL-e  you  steady  work  al  home 
no  matter  wh.-re  you  llw,  and  P«T  roa 
cash    each    wt-^-k. 
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Two  Favorites  of 
Good  Housekeepers 

Baker's  Cocoa 


The  Standard  for  High  Quality 

IT  IS  PURE  AND  OF  DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR  AND  AROMA 

Baker's  Chocolate 


CELEBRATED  FOR  MORE 
THAN  140  YEARS 

Unequalled  j or  smoothness, 
flavor  and  uniform  quality. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  finest  and 

most   reliable  plain  chocolate 

for  cooking  and  drinking 

on  the   market. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Limited 

Establishe.i  1780 

Montreal,  Canada        Dorchester,  Mats. 

Bfxiklft  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 


The   White    Rainbow 
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HORLICK'S 

Malted  Milk  for  Invalids 

A  nourishinj  and  digestible  diet. 
Contain*  rich  milk  and  malted  grain 
extract.     A    powder   soluble  in  water. 


You  can  own  a 

Pretty  Summer  Home 


ICTT3I: 


All  the  delights  .nd  ad»ant>gos  of  living 
Bw.y  from  the  city  during  the  hot  months 
are   yours    If   you    own    a 

BRANTFORD 
SECTIONAL  COTTAGE 

A  cottage  25  ft,  4  In.  by  19  ft.  of  flye 
rooins  Including  llrlng  room,  two  bedrooms, 
kitchen  and  dining  alcote.  With  a  verandah 
'»  '•■  by  S  f'..  cost,*  Jf,n3.0.'>  F.O.B.  Brant- 
ford.  Tbis  Includes  hardware.  Window  and 
door  screens  Hulll  In  sections  at  our  fac- 
tory and  shipped  with  full  Instructions.  Can 
be  erected  In  a  few  days.  Write  for  our 
plans     and     literature     tn     Dept.-.«. 

SCHULTZ  BROS.  CO..  Ltd. 

Brantford  Canada 


stant  I  debated,  twisting  the  ring  on  my 
ftircfinger,  her  eyes  and  mine  locked  un- 
waveringly. 

"Not    otherwise,  madame,"   I  said. 

She  gave  a  small  box  which  she  V)ore  to 
her  sister,  who,  I  now  saw,  resembled  her 
closely,  but  was  much  the  more  youthful 
of  the  twain.  Then,  from  some  pocket 
within  her  cloak,  she  drew  forth  a  mass  of 
documents  bound  with  a  string.  I  held 
out  mv  hand,  but  avoiding  it  coolly,  she 
gave  these  also  to  her  sister,  saying,  "Go! 
If  I  follow  not,  make  no  delay  in  the  boat, 
!    but  row  hard  away." 

And  then,  casting  her  arms  round  me 
swift  as  lightning,  she  purposed  to  throw 
me  to  the  ground,  thinking,  I  suppose  to 
hold  and  hamper  me  while  her  sister  es- 
caped. 

I  required  little  throwing.  At  the  very 
start  of  the  twist  she  gave  me  I  sank  back- 
ward with  a  hoarse  shriek  that  immediate- 
ly was  choked  by  the  awfulness  of  my  pain 
as  my  half-mended  bones  were  crushed  re- 
morselessly. I  hung  in  her  arms,  then, she 
opening  them,  fell  on  my  back,  my  mouth 
stretched  wide  in  inexpressible  agony,  my 
eyes,  I  am  sure,  bulging  forth  from  their 
frames.  Yet  I  swooned  not.  I  saw  her 
stand  for  a  space,  her  hands  still  outheld, 
her  face  amazed.  I  heard  her  sister  entreat 
her  to  run;  and,  she  vanishing,  I  heard 
their  feet  fly  softly  over  the  turf. 

And  then,  whilst  groaning  feebly  in  my 
anguish,  I  strained  my  hands  against  my 
left  side,  striving  to  hold  a  sundered  bone 
from  piercing  its  way  out  of  me,  as  it 
threatened  to,  her  face  appeared  above  me. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Your  hand .  .  .  pre.ss .  .  .  "  I  tried  to 
say  for  my  own  hands  were  going  weak. 

She  comprehended,  and  laj-ing  one  of 
her  hands  firmly  on  me,  .she' gave  me  relief 
from  my  worst  suffering. 

"I  was  broke  by  a  cannon  bullet,"  I 
whispered. 

"Oh,  welladay!  welladay!"  she  breathed, 
her  face  turning  into  an  angel's,  such  as  I 
had  first  taken  her  for,  and  being  full  of 
grief  withal.  She  put  her  free  hand  on  my 
forehead,  and  taking  it  up,  her  palm  run- 
ning with  my  sweat,  "Oh,  welladay!"  she 
cried.  And  then,  "Margaret,  go.  I  cannot 
come  with  you.  Have  care  of  my  lord's 
letters ....  You  should  be  in  Plymouth 
long    ere    noon." 

Her  sister's  voice  answered  in  quick,  pas- 
.sionate   protest. 

But,  "No!"  replied  she.  "Shall  I  leave 
him  here  to  die?  Nay,  I  must  summon 
his  friends  when  you  are  pushed  from  shore. 
Bid  Martin  fire  his  pistol  then  to  warn  me 
you  are  safe.  Go,  child  and  heart."  She 
inade  a  little  sign  that  was  a  prayer  for  her 
sister's  safety,  and  bent  over  me. 

"You  have  faithful  men  for  your  boat?" 
I   muttered. 

"My  butler  and  two  more  house-ser- 
vants, that  found  out— oh,  no  matter 
what!" 

SHE  raised  her  eyebrows  high,  and.  de- 
spite my  own  pain  and  the  dazedness 
that  was  affecting  me,  I  perceived  that  in 
her  spirit  was  great  pain  at  the  treason 
which  John  had  sown — and  the  artifice 
seemed  utterly  shameful  to  me  now. 

"Haste  after  your  sister,"  I  muttered  on. 
"Haste|— escape!  You  must! ....  My  bro- 
ther— "  I  was  forced  to  pause,  being  near 
to  swooning. 

She  saw,  and,  venturing  not  to  shift  me 
or  to  take  her  hand  from  my  side,  she  lean- 
ed and  swept  her  other  hand  through  the 
grass  which  was  all  asparkle  with  moisture, 
laying  her  hand,  cool  and  dripping,  again 
and  again  on  my  brow,  and  smoothing 
back  my  hair  from  it,  and  murmuring  to 
me,  "I  am  sorry— sorry  for  this  I  have 
done." 

"My  brother,"  I  said,  "he  will  not  harm 
you ....  But  those  roughs,   lying    knaves 
that  say  you  are  a  witch ...   thev  are  your 
danger."     I  put  my  hand  on  "hers  that 
pressed  my  side.   I  essayed  to  remove  it. 
Go — instantly!"  I  said. 
"And  what  of  ydu.  untended  here?" 
'I  will  listen  for  the  pistol  you  spoke  of 
.  .  then  fire  mine  own  to  bring  the  sen- 
tries    hither." 

"Except  you  were  fainted,  which  I  think 
would  be." 

"Go,"  I  urged. 

She  shook  her  head.  Then,  gazing 
pensively  into  the  mist: 

"To  use  you  thus  cruelly,"  she  said,  with 
something  like  a  smile  touching  her  lips. 


"then  to  leave  you  here  helpless!  Can  you 
deem  I  would  be  so  small?" 

I   remembered  her  motto. 

"  'I)fo  Coram—'  "  I  said,  but  there  a 
stab  of  pain  made  me  writhe,  which 
brought  her  eyes  back  to  mine;  and  her 
hand  sank  on  my  shoulder,  seeking  to 
allay  me. 

"  'DeoCoram  Solum  Parri,' "  I  whispered 
presently.  "I  believed  it  not,  but  you  show 
me  how  true  it  is .  .  .   you  that  are  great 

you  that  are  bent  to  lose  your  life 

thus ...  But  I  will  not  endure  you  to  lose 
it!"  I  raised  my  head  a  little,  and  speaking 
almost  fiercely  from  the  suffering  this  gave 
me,  I  commanded  her,  "Away — away  and 
follow  your  sister!" 

"No,"  she  replied.  And  I  saw  I  should 
never  persuade  her. 

Dropping  my  head  back,  I  looked  up  at 
her  for  a  while  in  silence,  battling  with  my 
pangs,  she  sometimes  answering  my  look, 
sometimes  staring  off  into  the  mist  as 
though  reckoning  how  nearly  her  sister 
was  got  to  the  boat. 

At  length,  marvelling  because  of  a  thing 
that  was  in  my  mind,  I  said: 

"'Twas  even  as  I  pledged  myself  to  wait 

...   till   I   met   you that   you   came 

through  the  Archway  of  Heaven." 

"The  Archway  of  Heaven?"  she  asked 
soothingly  finding  nomeaninginmy  words. 

I  moved  my  head  to  face  away  from  the 
moon.  "Look!"  I  muttered. 

And  turning  her  head  she,  too,  saw  the 
White  Rainbow. 

She  drew  a'  breath  of  awe,  of  rapture. 
And  for  a  long  space  we  gazed  on  it  to- 
gether, she  murmuring  of  its  beauty  and 
calling  it  by  the  name  I  had  given  it.  But 
ever  and  again  she  turned  to  let  her  eyes 
rest  anxiously  on  me  or  to  cool  my  fore- 
head as  heretofore,  her  hand  on  my  side 
never  faltering  in  its  pressure  nor  taking 
offence  of  my  hand  which  still  clasped  it. 

A  sound,  more  a  little  shock  to  the  mist 
than  a  report,  reached  us. 

"My  sister  is  put  to  sea,"  she  said. 

AND  instantly  her  left  hand  went  to 
my  sash,  drew  forth  my  pistol,  and 
held  it  aloft.  Cocking  it  deftly  with  her 
slim  thumb,  she  aimed  toward  Penhali- 
rose  and  fired. 

Minutes  drifted  by;  minutes  and  more 
drifting   minutes. 

Then,  sudden  and  indistinct,  a  voice 
broke  the  stillness. 

Swiftly,  echoingly.  Vera  de  Corsolo 
cried   to  it. 

"Who  'ee  be?"  it  asked,  and  the  tones 
were  Cornish. 

But  directly  after,  making  me  start  with 
a  great  throb  of  thankfulness,  there  spoke 
a  voice  that  I  knew — Sergeant  Field's. 

"Vera,"  I  answered — ay,  I  used  but 
her  name— "Vera,  call  'Dan  Field,  Dan 
Field!'  Bid  him  come  hither  alone.  Alone! 

Mr.     Gart's    orders.  . .  Vera!"    I 

implored,  as  she  hesitated. 

Whereat  she  did  what  I  asked. 
And  when  Field  loomed  through  the 
mist  and  the  moonlight  fell  across  his  face, 
all  good-humour  and  perplexity,  I  raised 
my  hand,  intent  upon  an  action  that 
should  drive  home  to  him  my  words. 
I  raised  it  to  the  level  of  Vera's  cheek— 
and  was  stayed  by  something  snapping 
in  my  side  and  almost  crazing  me  with 
anguish.  I  clenched  my  teeth  and  forced 
the  hand  higher— higher,  and  I  got  it 
round  her  neck,  knowing  I  was  going  to 
swoon  forthwith. 

"Field!"  I  said,  not  able  to  see  him  now. 
"Guard  her.  . .  guard  her  with  your  life. 
....  Shoot  any  man ....  Tell  my  brother 
she  saved  me ...  .  Say  I  will  never  forgive 

him if " 

Wherewith  I  was  finished  for  that  morn, 
and  for  days  to  come. 

That  Dan  Field  and  John  had  well  pro- 
tected Vera  I  had  full  proof  when  I  return- 
ed to  my  proper  consciousness — that  being 
above  a  week  later  in  my  home— for  I  saw 
her  by  my  mother's  side  bending  over  my 
bed. 

It  was  close  upon  Christmastide  ere  she 
left  us  to  keep  this  season  with  her  own 
folk  in  London.  And  thither  in  the  March 
following,  I  myself  rode,  having  in  my 
pocket  a  safe-conduct  granted  me  by  the 
Pariiamentary  "Committee  of  the  "Two 
Kingdoms,"  which  safe-conduct  bade 
officers  and  soldiery  of  the  Pariiament  to 
"let  the  Honourable  Mr.  L.  Gart,  of  the 
Adverse  Party,  pass  without  hindrance  or 
hostility  to  London  for  his  marriage  with 
Lieut-Col.    de    Corsolo's    daughter." 
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you  and  the  family  anywhere  you 
can  row  a  boat  and  bring  you  safe- 
ly  home   again. 
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Corns 

Lift  Off  with  the  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bit!  Drop  a  little 
"Freezone"  on  an  aching  corn,  instantly 
that  corn  stops  hurting,  then  shortly  you 
lift  it  right  off  with  fingers.  Your  drug- 
gist sells  a  tiny  bottle  of  "Freezone"  for 
a  few  cents,  sufficient  to'  remove  every 
hard  corn,  soft  com.  or  com  between 
toes,  and  calluses,  without  pain,  soreness. 
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Bank 


could  ha'  helped  yourseif.  Only  you 
would  go  out!  You  went  in  against  my 
advice!  And  for  the  agreement,  who 
but  a  fool  would  ha'  signed  such  an  agree- 
ment. No,  you  may  go,  my  lad.  As 
you  ha'  brewed  you  may  bake!  You  may 
go!  If  I'd  known  this  was  going  on,  I'd 
not  ha'  seen  so  much  of  you,  you  may  be 
sure  of  that!  As  it  is.  Good-day!  Good- 
day  to  you!" 

HE  COULD  think  of  no  further  plea  at 
the  moment — he  must  wait  and  hope 
for  the  best;  and  he  moved  towards  the 
door,  cursing  his  folly,  his  all  but  incred- 
ible folly,  but  finding  no  remedy.  His  hand 
was  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  when  "Wait!" 
the  old  man  said. 

Arthur  turned  and  waited,  wondering, 
even  hoping.  The  Squire  sat  looking 
straight  before  him,  if  that  might  be  said 
of  a  blind  man,  and  presently  he  sighed. 
Then,  "Here,  come  back!"  he  ordered. 
But  again  for  awhile  he  said  no  more,  and 
Arthur  stood,  and  waited  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  was  working  in  the 
other's  mind.  At  last,  "There,  maybe 
I've  been  hasty,"  the  old  man  muttered, 
"and  not  thought  of  all.  Will  you  leave 
the  bank  when  you  can,  young  man?" 

"Of  course,  I  will,  sir!"  Arthur  cried 
heartily,  hope  leaping  up  in  his  breast. 

"Then — then  you  may  speak  to  her," 
the  Squire  said  reluctantly,  and  marked 
the  reluctance  with  another  sigh. 

And  so,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  raised 
the  objection,  he  withdrew  it,  to  Arthur's 
intense  astonishment.  Yet  the  relief  was 
great,  and  coming  on  Miss  Peacock,  who 
was  crossing  the  hall  with  a  bowl  in  her 
hand,  he  seized  her  by  the  waist  and 
whirled  her  round,  bowl  and  all.  "Hallo, 
Peacock!  Hallo!  Peacock!"  he  cried  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  joy.     "Where's  Jos?" 

"Let  go!"  she  cried.  "You'll  have  it 
over!     What's  come  to  you?" 

"Where's  Jos?    Where's  Jos?" 

"Good  gracious,  how  should  I  know? 
There,  be  quiet,  what's  come  to  you?"  in 
pretended  anger,  though  she  likea  it  well 
enough.  "If  you  must  know  she's  moping 
in  her  room.  It's  where  I  find  her  most 
times  when  she's  not  catching  cold  in  the 
garden-house,  and  her  father's  noticed  it 
at  last.  He's  in  a  pretty  steiSv  about  her, 
and  if  you  ask  me,  I  don't  think  that  she's 
ever  got  over  that  night." 

"I'll  cure  her!"  Arthur  cried  in  a  glow, 
and  he  gave  Miss  Peacock  another  twirl. 

BUT  HE  had  no  opportunity  of  trying 
his  case  that  evening,  for  Jos,  when  she 
came  downstairs,  kept  close  to  her  father, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  breakfast  on  the 
morrow  that  he  saw  her  go  out  through 
the  side-door,  a  relic  of  the  older  house 
that  had  stood  there.  So  he  followed 
buoyantly. 

Jos  was  leaning  on  the  wall,  a  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
Mill  and  the  Thirty  Acres. 

"Jos!"  he  cried,  while"  some  paces  still 
separated  them.  "I've  seen  your  father! 
And  I've  spoken  to  him!"  He  waved  his 
hand  as  one  proclaiming  a  victory. 

But  what  victory?  Jos  was  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  if  he  had  never  paid  her  his 
court  in  those  far-off  days.  "Is  anything 
the  matter?"  she  exclaimed.  And  startled, 
she  turned  as  if  she  would  go  back  to  the 
house. 

But  he  barred  the  way.  "Nothine."  he 
said.  "Why  should  there  be?  Nothing! 
On  the  contrary  my  dear.  Don't  I  tell 
you,  dear,  that  I've  spoken  to  the  Squire? 
And  he  says  that — I  may  speak  to  you." 

"To  me?"  She  looked  at  him  candidly 
and  still  with  no  inkling  in  her  mind  of 
what  he  meant. 

"Yes!  My  dear  girl,  don't  you  under- 
stand? He  has  given  me  leave  to  speak 
to  you — to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife?"  And 
as  her  lips  parted  and  she  gazed  at  him  in 
something  like  terror,  he  took  possession 
of  her  hand.  Their  position  was  all  in 
favour  of  a  lover  for  the  parapet  was 
behind  her,  and  she  could  not  escape 
from  him  if  she  would;  while  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  passed  ga.ve  this 
lover  an  ardour  that  he  might  otherwise 
have  lacked.  "Jos,  dear,"  he  continued, 
looking  into  her  eyes,  "I've  waited — 
waited  patiently,  knowing  that  it  was  use- 
less to  speak  until  he  gave  me  leave,  out 
now — "  after  all  lovemaking  with  that 
pretty  startled  face  before  him,  that 
trembling  hand  in  his,  was  not  unpleasant 
— "I  come  to  you — for  my  reward." 


"But,  Arthur,"  she  protested,  almost 
too  much  surprised  for  words,  "I  had  no 
idea — " 

"Come,  don't  say  that!  Don't  say  that, 
my  dear?  No  idea?  Why,  hasn't  it 
always  been  this  way  with  us?"  clasping 
her  hand  in  both  of  his.  "Since  the  day 
that  we  cut  our  names  on  the  old  pew? 
Haven't  I  seen  you  blush  like  a  rose  when 
you  looked  at  it — many  and  many  a  time? 
And  if  I  haven't  dared  to  make  love  to  you 
of  late,  while  your  father  looked  crossly  at 
me,  surely  you  have  known  what  was  in 
my  mind?  Have  we  not  always  been 
meaning  this — you  and  I?" 

SHE  WAS  thunder-struck.  Had  it  been 
really  so?  Could  he  be  right?  Had 
she  been  blind  and  had  he  been  feeling  all 
this  while  she  guessed  nothing  of  it?  She 
looked  at  him  in  great  and  increasing 
distress.  "But  indeed,  indeed,"  she  said, 
"I  have  not  been  meaning  it,  Arthur,  I 
have  not,  indeed!" 

"Not?"  incredulously.  "You've  not 
known  that  I — " 

"No!  And  I  don't  think  that  it  has 
always  been  so  with  us,"  she  protested. 
Then,  collecting  herself  and  in  a  firmer 
voice,  "No,  Arthur,  not  lately,  I  am 
sure.  I  don't  think  that  it  has  been  so  on 
your  side,  I  don't,  indeed;  and  I'm  sure 
that  I  have  not  thought  of  this,  myself." 

"Jos!" 

"No,  Arthur,  I  have  not  indeed." 

"You  haven't  seen  that  I  loved  you?"  in 
astonishment. 

"No."  And,  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face,     "I  am  not  sure  that  you  do." 

""Then  let  me  tell  you  that  I  do.  I  do," 
he  protested.  And  he  tried  to  possess 
himself  of  her  other  hand,  and  there  was 
a  little  struggle  between  them.  "Dear, 
dear  girl,  I  do  love  you,"  he  swore.  "And 
I  want  you,  I  want  you  for  my  wife.  And 
your  father  permits  it.  Do  you  under- 
stand— I  don't  think  you  do?  He  sanc- 
tions it." 

He  would  have  put  his  arm  around  her 
then,  thinking  to  overcome  her  bashful- 
ness,  thinking  that  this  was  but  maidenly 
pride,  waiting  to  be  overcome.  But  she 
freed  herself  with  unexpected  vigour,  and 
slipped  from  him.  "No,  I  don't  wish  it!" 
she  said.  And  her  attitude  and  her  tone 
were  so  resolute,  that  he  could  no  longer 
deceive  himself.  "No!  Listen,  Arthur." 
She  was  pale,  but  there  was  a  surprising 
firmness  in  her  face.  "Listen!  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  love  me.  You  have 
given  me  no  cause  to  think  so  these  many 
months.  Such  a  boy  and  girl  affection  as 
was  once  between  us  might  have  grown  to 
love  in  time,  and  had  you  wished  it.  But 
you  did  not  seem  to  wish  it,  and  it  has  not. 
What  you  feel  is  not  love." 

"You  know  so  much  about  love!"  he 
scoffed,  chagrined,  but  trying  to  laugh, 
trying  to  pass  it  off. 

"But  I  know  what  love  is,"  she  answered 
firmly.  And  then,  without  apparent 
cause,  a  burning  blush  rose  to  her  very 
hair.  Still,  and  in  spite  of  this,  she 
repeated  her  words.  "I  know  what  love 
is,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  feel  it  for 
me.  And  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  Arthur," 
in  a  lower  tone,  "that  I  do  not  feel  it 
for  you.    I  could  not  be  your  wife." 

"Jos!  You  are  joking!  Surely  you  are 
joking!" 

"No,  I  am  not  joking.  I  do  not  wish 
to  hurt  you.  I  am  grieved  if  I  do  hurt 
you.  But  that  is  the  truth.  I  do  not 
want  to  marry  you." 

HE  STARED  at  her.  At  last  she  had 
compelled  him  to  believe  her,  and  he 
reddened  with  anger;  only  to  turn  pale  a 
moment  later  with  mortification,  as  a 
picture  of  himself  humiliated  and  re- 
jected, his  plans  spoiled  by  the  fancy  of 
this  foolish  girl,  rose  before  him.  He 
could  not  understand  it;  it  seemed  in- 
credible. And  there  must  be  some  reason? 
De!<perately  he  clutched  at  the  thought 
that  she  was  afraid  of  her  father.  She  had 
not  grasped  the  fact  that  the  Squire  had 
sanctioned  his  suit.  In  dismay  but  con- 
trolling his  voice  as  well  as  he  could, 
"Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Jos?"  he  said. 
"Do  you  understand  that  your  father 
is  willing?  That  it  is  indeed  his  wish  that 
we  should  marry?" 

"I  cannot  help  it." 

"But— love?"  Though  he  tried  to  keep 
his  temper  his  voice  was  growing  sharp 
"What  after  all  d6  you  know  of  love 
dear?"    And  rapidly  his  mind  ran  over 
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MANLY  BOYS! 

Would  You  Like  to  Own  this  Watch  ? 

Here  is  one  of  the  handsomest  watches 
you  have  ever  seen — the  latest  style, 
thin  model — one  of  the  nicest  models 
which  you  can  buy  in  the  most  expen- 
sive jewelry  stores  in  the  city.  It's 
not  a  "boy's  watch" — that  is,  not  a 
watch  for  you  to  use  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  get  a  better  one  when  you 
"grow  up."  This  watch  is  a  far  bet- 
ter watch  than  is  owned  by  most  of  the 
men  you  know — and  you'll  not  only 
be  intensely  proud  of  it  now,  but  you'll 
be  proud  of  it  when  you're  a  grown 
man. 

Now  for  the  remarkable  part  of  it! 
You    can    get    (his    watch    absolutely 

FREE    OF    CHARGE  I  Jelled  Motement.  Emprtss  Quality 

GolJ  Plate  Case 

How?     Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to  me  to-day. 

We  will  write  you  by  next  mail. 

CUT  OFF  AND  MAIL 

The  Agency  Division,  M acLean's  Magazine,  Toronto. 
Please  tell  me  how  to  win  that  high-class  gold  watch. 

My  name  is 

Address Ag. 
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Sees  All — Knows  All 
Tells  All 


Made  in  Canada 

EVERY  MOTORIST  and  MOTOR  BOAT 
OWNER  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE 

If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You,  Order  Direct 


Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Limited, 


Ham.ilton,  Ont. 


n  Almost  No  Time 
Its  Done ! 

The  shabby  woodwork,  the  tarnished  furniture,  the 

wear-marked  floors— perhaps  you've  tolerated  them 

only  because  you  imagined 

it  would  be  a  bothersome 

and  expensive  undertaking 

to    renew    their    original 

elegance. 

But  it's  a  simple  matter  with 

Sun  Varnish  Stain 

There's  nothing  to  measure,  nothing  to 
mix.  Just  a  good  brush,  a  can  of  Sun  Var- 
nish Stain  in  mahogany,  oak  or  whatever 
shade  you  desire,  and  —  presto  —  the  old, 
shabby  worn  surface  takes  on  color,  life, 
and  beauty. 

And  Sun  Varnish  beauty  is  permanent. 
Brush  it  on  to-day — you  stain  and  varnish 
with  a  single  stroke — and  the  finished  job 
will  be  bone  dry  to-morrow. 

Don't  have  a  shabby  house.  Sun  Varnish  Stain 
will  give  permanent  practical  brightness  to  every 
bit  of  woodwork. 

There  is  [nobably  a  C.P.  Agent  in  your 
locality.  If  not,  write  us  direct,  giving 
your  dealer's  name. 

THE  CANADAPMNT  CO. 

LIMITED 

MONrntAL  TOQONTO  HAUFAX        WINNiPEC       CALOABV  VANCOUVEB 


/lade  in  Canada  by  ihe  makers  o/^fhe  famotis 
"Elephani  Brand'  Genuine  While  Lzad 
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the  possibilities.  No,  there  could  be  no 
one  else.  She  knew  few,  and  among  them 
no  one  who  could  have  courted  her  without 
his  knowledge.  For,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  inklings  of  the  meetings  between 
Clement  and  his  cousin  had  reached  him. 
They  had  all  taken  place  within  a  few 
weeks,  they  had  ceased  some  months 
back,  and  though  there  were  probably 
some  in  the  house  who  had  seen  things 
and  drawn  their  conclusions,  the  favourers 
of  young  love  are  many,  and  no  one  save 
Thomas  had  tried  to  make  mischief.  No, 
there  could  be  no  one,  he  decided;  it  was 
just  a  silly  girl's  romantic  notion.  "And 
how  can  you  say,"  he  continued,  "that 
mine  is  not  real  love?  What  do  you  know 
of  it?  Believe  me,  Jos,  you  are  playing 
with  your  happiness.    And  with  mine." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  she  said  gravely. 
"As  to  my  own,  I  am  sure,  Arthur.  I 
do  not  love  you  and  1  cannot  marrj'  you." 

"And  that  is  your  an.swer?" 

"Yes,  it  must  be." 

HE  FORCED  a  laugh.  "Well,  it  will  be 
news  for  your  father,"  he  said.  "A 
clever  game  you  have  played.  Miss  Jos! 
Never  tell  me  that  it  is  not  a  woman's 
nature  to  be  a  coquette  after  this.  Why 
if  I  had  treated  you  as  you  have  treated  me 
— and  made  a  fool  of  me!  Made  a  fool 
of  me!"  he  reiterated  passsionately,  unable 
to  control  his  chagrin — "I  should  deserve 
to  be  whipped!" 

And  afraid  that  he  would  break  down 
before  her  and  disgrace  his  manhood,  he 
turned  about,  sprang  down  the  steps  and 
savagely  spurting,  savagely  trampling 
under  foot  the  shrivelled  leaves  he  strode 
across  the  garden  to  the  house.  "The 
little  fool!"  he  muttered,  and  he  clenched 
his  hands  as  if  he  could  have  crushed  her 
within  them.     "The  little  fool!" 

He  was  angry.  But  his  wrath  was  no 
match  for  the  disappointment  that  warred 
with  it  and  presently,  as  passion  waned, 
overcame  it.  He  had  to  fate  and  to 
weigh  the  consequences.  The  loss  of  Jos 
meant  much  more  than  the  loss  of  a  mild 
and  biddable  wife  with  a  certain  charm  of 
her  own.  It  meant  the  loss  of  Garth, 
of  the  influence  that  belonged  to  it,  the 
importance  that  flowed  from  it,  the 
position  it  conferred. 

There,  in  that  loss,  was  the  true  pinch! 
He  avoided  seeing  his  uncle,  and  mutter- 
ing a  word  to  Miss  Peacock  he  had  his 
horse  saddled.  He  mounted  in  the  yard 
and  descended  the  drive  at  his  usual 
pace.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the 
road,  he  lashed  his  nag  into  a  canter,  and 
set  his  face  for  town.  At  worst  the  bank 
remained;  and  he  must  see  that  it  did 
remain.  He  must  not  let  himself  be 
scared  by  Ovington's  alarms.  If  a  crisis 
came  he  must  tackle  the  business  as  he 
alone  could  tackle  business,  and  all  would 
be  well.     He  was  sure  of  it. 

Withal  he  was  spared  one  pang,  the 
pang  of  disappointed  love. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

ARTHUR  was  at  the  bank  by  noon, 
and  up  to  that  time  nothing  had 
occurred  of  a  nature  to  justify  the  Banker's 
apprehensions  or  to  alarm  the  most  timid. 
Business  seemed  to  be  a  little  slack,  the 
Bank  door  had  a  rest,  and  there  was  less 
coming  and  going.  But  in  the  main, 
things  appeared  to  be  moving  as  usual, 
and  Arthur,  standing  at  his  desk  in  an 
atmosphere  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  that  of  Garth,  had  time  to  review 
the  check  that  he  had  received  at  Josina's 
hands  and  to  consider  coolly  whether, 
with  the  Squire's  help,  it  might  not  still 
be  repaired. 

But  an  hour  or  two  later  a  thing 
occurred  which  might  have  passed  un- 
noticed at  another  time,  but  that  day  had 
a  meaning  for  three  out  of  the  five  in  the 
bank;  for  before  he  went  the  banker  had 
taken  Rodd  into  his  confidence.  The 
door  opened  a  little  more  abruptly  than 
usual  and  a  man  pushed  his  way  in.  He 
was  a  publican  in  a  fair  way  of  business 
in  this  town,  a  smug,  ruddy-gilled  man 
who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  been  a 
pugilist  at  Birmingham  and  still  ran  a  , 
cock-pit  behind  the  Spotted  Dog,  between  ; 
the  Foregate  and  the  River.  He  stepped  ; 
to  the  counter,  his  small,  shrewd  eyes 
roving  slyly  from  one  to  the  other. 

Arthur  went  forward  to  attend  to  him. 
"What  is  it,  Mr.  Brownjohn?"  he 
asked.  But  already  his  suspicions  were 
aroused. 

"Well,  sir,"  the  man  answered  bluntly 
"what  we  most  of  us  want,  sir,  the  rhino! 

"Then  you've  come  to  the  right  shop 
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<or  that,"  Arthur  rejoined,  falling  into  his 
humour.    "How  much?" 

"How's  my  account,  sir?" 

Arthur  consulted  a  book  which  he  took 
from  a  ledge  below  the  counter.  To-day 
he  would  have  scribbled  the  sum  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  and  passed  the  paper  over 
in  silence.  But  in  those  days  many 
customers  would  have  been  little  the 
wiser  for  that,  for  they  could  not  read. 
So,  "One,  four,  two  and  three  and  six- 
pence," he  said. 

"Well,  I'll  take  it,"  the  publican 
announced,  gazing  straight  before  him. 

Arthur  understood,  but  not  a  muscle 
of  his  face  betrayed  his  knowledge. 
"Brewer's  day?"  he  said  lightly.  "Mr 
Rodd,  draw  a  cheque  for  Mr.  Brownjohn. 
One,  four,  two,  three  and  six.  Better 
leave  five  pounds  to  keep  the  account 
open?" 

"Oh,  well!"  Mr.  Brownjohn  was  a  little 
taken  aback.  "Yes,  sir,  very  well." 
And  while  the  customer,  laboriously  and 
with  a  crimsoning  face,  scrawled  his  sig- 
nature on  the  cheque,  Arthur  opened  a 
drawer  and  counted  out  the  amount — in 
Ovington's  notes.  "Twenty-seven  fives 
and  two,  three,  six,"  he  murmured,  pushing 
it  over.     "You'll  find  that  right,  I  think." 

Brownjohn  had  had  his  lesson  from 
Wolley,  who  put  up  at  his  house;  but  he 
had  not  learnt  it  perfectly.  He  took 
the  notes,  thumbed  them  over,  wetting 
his  thumb  as  he  turned  each,  and  he 
found  the  tale  correct.  "Much  obliged, 
gentlemen,"  he  muttered,  and  with  a 
perspiring  brow  he  effected  his  retreat. 
Already  he  doubted — so  willingly  had  his 
money  been  paid — if  he  had  been  wise. 
He  was  glad  that  he  had  left  the  five 
pounds. 

But  the  door  had  hardly  closed  on  him 
before  Arthur  asked  the  cashier  how  much 
gold  he  had  in  the  cash  drawer. 

"The  usual,  sir,"  Rodd  answered.  "One 
hundred  and  fifty  and  thirty-two,  thirty- 
four — one  hundred  and  eighty-four." 

"Fetch  up  two  hundred  more  before  Mr. 
Brownjohn  comes  back,"  Arthur  said 
quietly.     "Don't  lose  time." 

Rodd  did  not  like  Arthur,  but  he  did 
silent  homage  to  his  sharpness.  He  hasten- 
ed to  the  safe  and  was  back  in  two  minutes 
with  twenty  rouleaux  of  sovereigns. 
"Shall  I  break  them,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Ah!"  as  the  door 
swung  open  and  one  of  the  Welsh  brothers 
entered.  It  was  Mr.  Frederick.  Arthur 
nodded.  "Good-day,  Welsh,  I  was  think- 
ing of  you.  I  fancy  Clement  wants  to  see 
you." 

"Right — in  one  moment,"  the  lawyer 
replied.     "Just  put  that — " 

But  Arthur,  seeing  that  he  had  a 
cheque  to  pay  in — he  banked  at  Dean's 
but  had  clients'  accounts  with  them — 
broke  in  on  his  business.  "Clement,"  he 
said,  "here's  Welsh.  Just  give  him  your 
father's  message." 

Clement  came  forward  with  his  father's 
invitation — oy.ster  and  whist  at  five  on 
Friday — and  his  opinion  on  a  glass  of  '20 
he  was  laying  down?  He  kept  the  lawyer 
in  talk  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  as 
Arthur  had  shrewdly  calculated,  the  door 
opened  and  Brownjohn  sUd  in.  The 
man's  face  was  red,  and  he  looked  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself,  but  he  put  down  his 
notes  on  the  counter  and  was  going  to 
speak  when,  "In  a  moment,  Brownjohn," 
'  Arthur  said,  "What  is  it,  Mr.  Welsh?" 
'  "Just  put  this  to  the  Hobday's  account," 
the  lawyer  answered,  recalled  to  his  busi- 
ess.  "Fifty-four  pounds  two  shillings 
:ind  five  pence.  And  by  the  way,  are  you 
going  to  Garth  on  Saturday?" 

"On  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  yes.  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"Will  you  tell  the  Squire  that  that  lease 
"ill  be  ready  for  signature  on  Saturday 
■  '^ek.     If  you  don't  mind  I'll  send  it  over 

:  ■  you.     It  will  save  me  a  journey." 

"Good.     I'll   tell    him.     He     has   been 
;<:ttin^  about  it.    Good-day!  Now,  Mr. 
i  Brownjohn?" 

i  _  "I'd  like  cash  for  these,"  the  inn- 
"ieeper  mumbled,  thrusting  forward  the 
Mites,  but  looking  thoroughly  ill  at  ease. 

"Man  alive,  why  didn't  you  say  so?" 
'. rthur  answered,  good-humouredly.   "And 

ive  yourself  the  trouble  of  two  journeys? 
Mr.  Rodd,  cash  for  these,  please.  I've 
iirgotten  something,  I  must  tell  Welsh!" 
."Ind  fhnging  the  cashdrawer  wide  open,  he 
raised  the  counter-flap,  and  hurried  after 
the    lawyer. 

Rodd  knew  what  was  expected  of  him, 
and  he  took  out  several  fistsful  of  gold 
and  rattled  it  down  before  him.  Rapidly, 
as  if  he  handled  so  many  peas,  he  counted 
out   and  thrust   aside   Mr.   Brownjohn's 


portion,  swiftly  reckoned  it  a  second  tijne, 
then  swept  the  balance  back  into  the  open 
drawer.  "I  think  you'll  find  that  right," 
he  said.  "Better  count  it.  How's  your 
little  girl  that  was  ailing,  Mr.  Brownjohn?" 

Brownjohn  muttered  something,  his 
face  lighting  up.  Then  he  counted  his 
gold  and  sneaked  out,  impressed,  as  Arthur 
had  intended  that  he  should  be,  with  his 
own  unimportance  and  more  inclined  than 
before  to  think  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  following  his  friend  WoUey's  advice. 

But  before  tlie  bank  closed  that  day  two 
other  customers  came  in  and  drew  out  the 
greater  part  of  their  balances.  They 
were  both  men  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  clothier,  and  the  thing 
stopped  there.  The  following  day  was 
uneventful,  but  the  drawings  had  been 
unusual,  and  the  t^o  young  clerks  might 
have  exchanged  notes  upon  the  subject  if 
their  elders  had  not  appeared  so  entirely 
unconscious.  As  it  was  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  think  that  anything 
out  of  the  common  had  happened. 

WORSE,  and  far  more  important, 
than  this  matter,  was  the  fact  that 
Stocks  and  Shares  continued  to  fall  all  that 
week.  Night  after  night  the  arrival  of 
the  famous  'Wonder,'  the  fast  coach  which 
did  the  journey  from  London  in  sixteen 
hours,  was  awaited  by  men  who  thought 
nothing  of  the  wintry  weather,  if  they 
might  have  the  latest  news.  Afternoon 
after  afternoon  the  journals  brought  by  the 
mail  were  fought  for  and  opened  in  the 
street  by  men  whose  faces  grew  longer  as 
the  week  ran  on. 

Once  possessed  of  the  paper  with  the 
news  that  they  had  come  to  seek  they  be- 
haved in  different  ways,  according  as  they 
were  of  a  sanguine  or  despondent  nature. 
Some  tore  the  sheet  open  at  once,  de- 
voured a  particular  column  and  stamped 
or  swore  or  sometimes  even  flung  the 
paper  underfoot.  Others  sneaked  off  to 
the  church-yard  or  to  some  neighbouring 
nook,  and  there  unable  to  wait  longer 
opened  the  journal  with  shaking  fingers; 
while  a  few — and  these  perhaps  had  the 
most  at  stake — dared  not  trust  themselves 
to  learn  the  news  where  they  might  by  any 
chance  be  overlooked,  but  hurried 
homewards  through  'shuts'  and  by-lanes, 
and  locked  themselves  in  their  offices, 
afraid  to  let  even  their  wives  come  near 
them. 

For  the  news  was  very  serious  to  very 
many;  the  more  so  as,  inexperienced  in 
speculation,  they  clung  for  the  most  part 
to  the  hope  of  a  recovery  and  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  sell  at  a  lower  figure 
than  that  which  they  might  have  got  a 
week  before.  Much  less  could  they  bring 
themselves  to  sell  at  an  actual  loss. 

For  a  time  men  kept  their  troubles  to 
themselves,  jealous  lest  they  should  get 
abroad,  and  few  suspected  how  common 
was  their  plight  or  how  many  shared  it. 
Men  talk  of  their  gains  but  not  of  their 
losses,  and  the  last  thing  desired  by  a 
business  man  on  the  brink  of  ruin  is  that 
his  position  should  be  made  pubhc.  But 
those  behind  the  scenes  feared  only  the 
more  for  the  morrow;  for  with  this  fer- 
ment of  fear  and  suspense  working  beneath 
the  surface  it  was  impossible  to  say  at 
what  moment  an  eruption  might  not  take 
place  nor  where  the  ruin  would  stop.  One 
thing  was  certain.  It  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  speculators;  for  many  a  sober 
trader,  who  had  never  bought  shares  in 
his  life,  would  fail,  beggared  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  debtors. 

Ovington  returned  on  the  Friday  and 
Arthur  met  him  at  the  Lion,  as  he  had 
met  him  eleven  months  before.  They 
played  their  parts  well;  so  well  that  even 
Arthur  did  not  learn  the  news  until  the 
door  of  the  bank  had  closed  behind  them 
and  they  were  closeted  with  Clement  in 
the  dining-room.  Then  they  learned 
that  the  news  was  bad,  almost  as  bad  as  it 
could  be. 

THE  BANKER  retained  his  composure 
and  told  his  story  with  calmne.ss,  but 
he  looked  very  weary.  Williams's — Will- 
iams &  Co.  were  Ovington's  correspond- 
ents in  London — would  do  nothing,  he 
told  them.  "They  would  not  re-discount 
a  single  bill  nor  hear  of  an  acceptance.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  they  cannot." 

Arthur  looked  much  disturbed.  "As 
bad  as  that,"  he  said,  "is  it?" 

"Yes,  and  I  believe,  nay,  I  am  sure, 
lad,  that  they  fear  for  themselves.  I  saw 
the  younger  Williams.  He  gave  me  good 
words,  but  that  was  all;  and  he  looked  ill 
and  harassed  to  the  last  degree.  There 
was  a  frightened  look  about  them  all.  I 
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June  Joys 

Serve  them  all  day  long 

Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed  Wheat,  in  the  food  way,  are  summer's 
supreme  delights. 

Millions  of  children  get  them  now,  morning,  noon  and  night — in  a 
dozen  enticing  forms. 

The  first  dish  in  mornings,  the  last  dish  at  night.   ■  • ' 

Do  you  realize  how  these  whole-grain 'dainties  have  changed  sum- 
mer's food  regime? 

Flimsy,  flavory  bubbles 

They  make  whole  grains  enticing — the  foods  that  children  need. 
Each  grain  is  an  airy  globule. 

The  texture  is  like  snowflakes,  the  flavor  is  like  nuts.  So  children 
count  them  food  confections,  and  they  never  get  enough. 

Every  food  cell  blasted 

Made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  Over  125  million  steam  ex- 
plosions are  caused  in  every  kernel. 

Every  food  cell  is  blasted,  so  digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete. 
Every  granule  feeds. 

Thus  one  gets  the  whole-grain  nutriment.  And  that  in  wheat 
means  16  needed  elements. 

Puffed  Wheat      Puffed  Rice 


The  Bubble  Grains 

Blend  in  every  disli  of  Berries. 
Float  in  every  bowl  of  milk. 
Lightly  butter  for  eating  dry. 


The  Quaker  Qiits  Company 

Sole  Maker* 
Peterborough,  Canada  Saakatoon,  Canada 
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O  OME  varnishes  crack, 
*^  scratch  and  go  all  to 
pieces  under  roller  skates 
and  kiddie  kars.  A  few  are 
made  to  stand  unbelievably 
rough  treatment — and  they 
really  do  it. 

Among  the  latter  is  Lowe 
Brothers  Durable  Floor  Var- 
nish. It  dries  hard,  yet  is 
so  elastic  that  it  will  not 
scratch  or  mar  white.  You 
can  scuff  along  it — the  wood 
may  dent  but  the  varnish 
won't  crack. 


Water,  boiling  hot  or 
freezing  cold,  will  not  affect 
it  in  any  way. 

Is  easy  to  apply.  Gives 
floors  a  beautiful  rich,  deep 
gloss — not  a  cheap,  shiny 
finish.  Can  be  ixibbed  to  a 
fiat  finish  if  desired.  Has 
great  lastingness. 

Durable  Floor  Varnish  is 
excellent  also  for  fishing 
poles,  golf  clubs,  and  tennis 
racquets. 

"Varnish  Vagaries"  a 
booklet  full  of  useful  in- 
formation '  sent  FREE  on 
request. 


£owe  BrothersMmif^d 

PAINT   MAKERS  —  VARNISH    MAKERS 

Factory  Toronto.  iSranches:  Winnipea,  Calgary,    Halifax. 


LomBrothers 

Pdints  -  Varnishes 


Built  For  All-Round  Office   Work 

Sure  Shot  Stapling  machine  binds  strongly,  securely, 
And  will  drive  a  staple  through  one-Quarter  Inch  ma- 
terial. It  Is  stout  and  durable.  It  will  be  useful 
In  your  office  for  rapid,  reliable  work.  Saves  time 
and  trouble;  is  automatic;  simple;  clog- proof. 
Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme"   Family 

There  la  an  "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every  require- 
ment, from  the  binding  of  fine  silks,  delicate  paper, 
to   carpet   samples. 

//  iwur  reffu/remen6  art  pteuliar   toe  will  ma^e  a  spteial 
maeJitne  to  ttrtt  your  purpose  saltajactoTiJy. 

Write    today,    stating    your    requirements. 

An   "Acme"   Machine  wiii  save  time  and 

money  for  you. 

Erneat   J,   Scott    &   Co.      -     Montreal,   Canada 

Acme  Stapling  Machine  Co.,    Limited 

Camden.    N.    J. 

Prorress  Typewriter  Supply  Company,  Limited 

London.   Eng:. 


For  your 
Health's  Sake 


spend  the  coming 

summer  outdoors 

in  your  own 


Lakefield 
Canoe 
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THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  &  BOAT  CO.,  LIMITED 


told  them  that  if  they  would  re-discount 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  sound  short 
bills,  we  should  need  no  farther  help,  and 
might  by-and-by  be  able  to  help  others. 
But  he  would  do  nothing.  I  said  I  should 
go  to  the  Bank.  He  let  out— though  he 
was  very  clo.se — that  others  had  done  so, 
and  that  the  Bank  would  do  nothing.  He 
hinted  that  they  were  short  of  gold  there, 
and  saw  nothing  for  it  but  a  policy  of  re- 
striction. However  I  went  there,  of  course. 
They  were  very  civil,  but  they  told  me 
frankly  that  it  was  impossible  to  help  all 
who  came  to  them;  that  they  must  pro- 
tect their  reserve.  They  were  inclined  to 
find  fault  and  said  it  was  credit  recklessly 
granted  that  had  produced  the  trouble  and 
the  only  cure  was  restriction." 

"But  surely,"  Arthur  protested,  "where 
a  Bank  is  able  to  show  that  it  is  solvent?" 

"I  argued  it  with  them.  I  told  them 
that  I  agreed  that  the  cure  was  to  draw  in, 
but  they  should  have  entered  on  that  path 
earlier;  that  to  enforce  it  on  us  suddenly 
and  without  discrimination  after  a  per- 
iod of  laxity  was  the  way  to  bring  on  the 
worst  disaster  the  country  had  ever  known; 
that  to  give  help  where  it  could  be  shown 
that  moderate  help  would  suffice,  and  sup- 
port the  sound  and  let  the  rotten  go  was 
the  proper  policy,  and  would  limit  the 
trouble.  But  I  could  not  persuade  them. 
They  would  not  take  the  best  bills,  would 
in  fact  take  nothing,  discount  nothing; 
would  hardly  advance  even  on  govern- 
ment  securities.    When   I   left   them — " 

"Yes?"  For  the  banker  had  paused,  his 
face  betraying  emotion. 

"I   heard   a   rumour   about   Pole's." 

"Pole's?  Pole's!"  Arthur  cried, 
astounded;  and  he  turned  a  shade  paler. 
"Sir  Peter  Pole  &  Co.?  You  don't  mean 
it,  sir?  Why  if  they  go  scores  of  country 
banks  will  go!  Scores!  They  are  agents 
for  sixty  or  seventy,  aren't  they?" 

The  banker  nodded.  He  looked  weary 
and  despondent.  "Yes,  Pole's,"  he  said 
gloomily.  "And  I  heard  it  on  good  author- 
ity. The  truth  is — it  has  not  extended  to 
the  public  yet — but  in  the  banks  there  is 
panic  already.  They  do  not  know  where 
the  first  crash  will  come,  or  who  may  be 
affected.  And  any  moment  the  scare 
may  spread  to  the  public.  When  it  does 
it  will  run  through  the  country  like  wild- 
fire. It  will  be  here  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  will  shake  even  Dean's.  It  will  shake 
us  down.  My  God!  When  I  think  that  for 
the  lack  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds — 
which  a  year  ago  we  could  have  raised 
three  times  over  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen — 
just  for  the  lack  of  that,  a  sound  business 
like  this!" 

THEY  told  him  what  had  happened  and 
described  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
town.  Rodd  had  been  going  about,  gaug- 
ing it  quietly.  He  could  do  so  more  eas- 
ily, and  with  less  suspicion,  than  the  part- 
ners.   People  were  more  free  with  him. 

Ovington  held  his  glass  before  him  by 
the  stem  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  it. 
"That  reminds  me,"  he  said,  "Rodd  has 
some  money  with  us — three  hundred  on 
deposit,  I  think.  He  had  better  have  it. 
It  will  make  no  difference  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  it." 

Arthur  looked  doubtful.  "Three  hun- 
dred," he  said,  "might  make  all  the  dif- 
ference." 

"Well,  it  might,  of  course,"  the  banker 
admitted  wearily.  "But  he  had  better 
have  it.    I  should  not  like  him  to  suffer." 

"No."  Clement  said  positively.  "He 
must  have  it.  Shall  I  see  to  it  now?  The 
sooner  the  better." 

No  one  demurred,  and  he  left  the  room. 
When  he  had  gone  Arthur  rose  and  walked 
to  the  window.  He  looked  out.  Pre- 
sently he  turned.  "As  to  that  twelve 
thousand?"  he  said.  "That  you  said 
would  pull  us  through?  Is  there  no  way 
of  gettmg  it?  Can't  you  think  of  any  way, 
sir?"  > 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  Ovington  answered, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  see  no  way.  I've 
strained  our  resources,  I've  tried  every 
way.     I   see   no   way   unless — " 

"Yes,    sir?    Unless?" 

"Unless — and  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  that — your  uncle  could  be 
induced  to  come  forward  and  support  us — 
in  your  interest." 

Arthur  laughed  aloud;  but  there  was  no 
mirth  in  the  sound.  "If  that  is  your  hope, 
if  you  have  any  idea  of  that  kind,  sir," 
he  said,  "I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  him 
yet.     I  know  nothing  less  likely." 

"I  am  afraid  that  you  are  right.  Still, 
you  see,  your  future  is  at  stake.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  so,  lad,  but  there  it  is. 
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it  could  be  made  clear  to  him  that 
he   ran    no    risk?" 

"But  could  it?     Could  it?" 

"He  would  run  no  risk." 

"But  could  he  be  brought  to  see  that?" 
I  Arthur  spoke  sharply,  almost  with  contempt 
Of  course  he  could  not!  If  you  knew 
what  his  attitude  is  towards  banks  gener- 
ally, and  bankers,  you  would  see  the 
absurdity  of  it!  He  hates  the  very  name 
of  Ovington's." 

The  other  yielded.  "Just  so,"  he  ans- 
wered. Even  to  him  the  idea  was  un- 
palatable. "It  was  only  a  forlorn  hope, 
a  wild  idea,  lad,  and  I'Usayno  more  about 
it.  It  comes  to  this,  that  we  must  depend 
on  ourselves,  show  a  brave  face,  and  hope 
for  the  best." 

But  Arthur,  though  he  had  scoffed  at 
the  suggestion  which  Ovington  had  made, 
could  not  refrain  from  turning  it  over  in 
his  mind.  He  had  courage  enough  for 
anything,  and  it  was  not  the  lack  of  that 
which  hindered  him  from  entertaining  the 
project.  The  storm  that  was  gathering 
ahead,  and  that  threatened  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  cherished  ambition  and  his 
dearest  hopes  was  terrible  to  him,  and  to 
escape  from  its  fury  he  would  have  faced 
any  man,  had  that  been  all.  But  that  was 
not  all.  He  had  other  interests.  If  he 
applied  to  the  Squire  and  the  Squire  took 
it  amiss,  as  it  was  pretty  certain  that  he 
would,  then  not  only  would  no  good  be 
done  and  no  point  be  gained,  but  the  life- 
boat, on  which  he  might  himself  escape, 
if  things  came  to  the  worst,  would  be  ship- 
wrecked also. 

For  that  life-boat  consisted  in  the  Squire's 
influence  with  Josina.  The  Squire's  word 
(might  still  prevail  with  the  girl,  silly,  and 
unpractical  as  she  was.  It  was  a  chance, 
)no  more  than  a  chance,  Arthur  recognised 
■at.  But  at  Garth  the  old  man's  will 
■  ;d  always  been  law,  and  if  he  could  be 

night  to  put  his  foot  down,  Arthur  could 

!  believe  that  Josina  would  resist  him. 
■.•\ikI  amid  the  wreck  of  so  many  hopes  and 
so  many  ambitions,  every  chance,  even  a 
desperate  chance,  was  of  value. 

But  if  he  was  to  retain  the  Squire's 
'avour,  if  he  was  to  fall  back  on  his  in- 
'luence,  he  must  do  nothing  that  he  could 
ivoid,  to  forfeit  that  favour.  Certainly 
ie  must  not  hazard  it  by  acting  on  a  sug- 
gestion as  ill-timed  and  hopeless  as  that 
ivhich  the  banker  had  put  forward.  Not  to 
iave  the  bank,  not  to  save  Ovington,  not 
;o  save  anyone!  The  more,  as  he  felt 
sure  that  the  application  would  do  none 
jf  these  things. 

Ovington  did  not  know  the  old  man.  He 
lid,  and  he  was  not  going  to  make  his 
;raft,  crank  and  frail  as  it  already  was, 
mseaworthy  l)y  taking  in  passengers. 

CHAPTER    XXV 

rei  7HILE    the    leaven     of     uneasiness 

VV    fermenting  into  fear,  and  liable  at 

y  moment  to  breed  panic,  worked  in 

(lersbury,    turning    the    sallow    bilious 

'1  the  sanguine  irritable,  and  clouding 

•  faces  of  all — while  the  contents  of  the 

nail-bag  and  the  arrival  of  the     Gazette 

ivere  awaited  with  growing  apprehension, 

'.nd  inklings  of  the  truth,  leaking  out,  were 

'iiing  to  water  the  hearts  of  those  who 

;»fnded   on   the  speculators,   who   took 

"ir  wages  or  lived  on  their  bounty,  life 

Garth  was  proceeding  after  its  ordinary 

hion.     No  word  of  what  was  impend- 

k'  or  might  be  impending  travelled  so 

No  echo  of  the  alarm  that  ^rieked 

the  ears  of  terrified  men,  forced  on  a 

i'''i  *o  face  unimagined  disaster,  broke 

•ice  of  the  drab   room,  where   the 

:■     ;it  brooding;  or  the  garden  where 

-ina  spent  hours  pacing  the  raised  walk 

'I  looking  down  on  that  strip  of  sward 

'ide  the  stream,  where  the  water  skirt- 

the  Thirty  Acres  wood. 

I'hat  strip  of  sward  where  she  had  met 

li,   that   view   from    the    garden    were 

that  now  remained  to  her  of  Clement, 

that  proved  to  her  that  the  past  was 

•'■  a  dream;  and  they  did  much  to  keep 

';>e  alive  in  her  breast,  and  to  hold  her 

in  in  her  resolve.     So  precious  indeed 

re  the  associations  they  recalled,  that 

lile,  with  the  hardness  of  a  woman  who 

<s  el.sewhere,   she  felt  little  sympathy 

'h    Arthur   in    his   disappointment,  she 

dually   resented   the   fact   that   he   had 

hosen  to  address  her  there,  and  so  had  pro- 

aned  the  one  spot  on  which,  with  some 

proach  to  nearness,  she  could  dream  of 

i  ment. 

^INCE  the  attack  which  had  consigned 

J  him  to  darkness,  the  Squire  had  grown 

'■n  more  taciturn.     He  had  not  repelled 


sympathy;  he  had  rendered  it  impossible 
by  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  cause  for  it. 
While  all  about  him  had  feared  for  his 
sight  and,  as  hope  faded,  had  dreaded  the 
question  which  they  believed  to  be  tremb- 
ling on  his  lips,  he  had  either  never  hoped, 
or,  drawing  his  own  conclusions,  had  aband- 
oned hope.  At  any  rate  he  had  never 
asked.  Instead  he  had  sat — when  Arthur 
was  not  there  to  enliven  him  or  Fewtrell 
to  report  to  him — wrapped  in  his  own 
thoughts,  too  proud  to  complain  or  too 
insensible  to  feel,  and  silent.  What  he 
thought,  what  he  feared,  if  he  still  hoped, 
he  hid  all  behind  an  impenetrable  mask; 
and  whether  pride  or  patience  or  resigna- 
tion were  behind  that  mask,  none  knew. 
Complaint,  pity,  sympathy,  these,  he 
seemed  to  say,  were  for  the  herd.  He  had 
ruled;  darkness  and  helplessness  had  come 
upon  him,  but  he  was  still  the  Master. 

Arthur  might  think  that  he  failed,  but 
those  who  were  always  about  him  saw 
few  signs  of  it.  The  day  after  Ovington's 
return,  when  Josina  entered  his  room,  she 
found  him  on  his  feet,  one  hand  resting 
on  the  table,  the  other  on  his  cane.  "Get 
your  hat  and  cloak,"  he  said.  "I  am 
going  up  the  hill." 

So  far  his  longest  excursion  had  been  to 
the  Mill  and  Josina  thought  that  she  ought 
to  remonstrate.  "Won't  it  be  too  far,  sir?" 
she  said. 

"Do  as  I  say,  girl.  And  tell  Calamy 
to   bring  my  hat   and  coat." 

She  obeyed  him,  and  a  minute  later 
they  left  the  house  by  the  yard  door.  He 
walked  with  a  firm  step,  his  hand  some- 
times on  her  shoulder,  sometimes  on  her 
arm;  but  aware  how  easily  she  might  for- 
get to  warn  him  of  an  obstacle,  or  to 
allow  for  his  passage,  she  accompanied  him 
with  her  heart  in  her  mouth.  Yet  she 
owned  a  certain  sweetness  in  his  depend- 
ence on  her,  in  the  weight  of  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  in  his  nearness. 

Before  they  left  the  yard  he  halted. 
"Look  in  the  pigstyes,"  he  said.  "Tell  me 
if  that  idle  dog  has  cleaned  them?" 

She  went  and  looked,  and  assured  him 
that  they  were  in  their  usual  state.  He 
grunted,  and  they  moved  on.  Passing 
beneath  the  gable  end  of  the  summer-house 
they  descended  the  steep  rutted  lane  which 
led  to  the  Mill.  "The  first  day  of  the 
year  was  such  a  day,"  the  Squire  muttered, 
and  raised  his  face  that  the  sun  might  fall 
upon  it. 

WHEN  they  came  to  the  narrow  bridge 
beside  the  Mill,  with  its  roughened 
causeway  eternally  shaken  by  the  roar 
and  wet  with  the  spray  of  the  overshot 
wheel,  she  trembled.  There  was  no  para- 
pet and  the  bridge  was  barely  wide  enough 
to  permit  them  to  pass  abreast.  But  he 
showed  no  fear,  he  stepped  on  to  it  firmly. 
They  ascended  the  lane  which,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  brook,  led  to  the  high- 
road and,  crossing  the  road,  began  to 
climb  the  rough  track  that  wound  up 
through  that  part  of  the  covert  which  was 
above  the  road. 

Here  and  there  a  clump  of  hollies,  a  spread- 
ing yew,  patch  of  young  beech  to  which  the 
leaves  still  clung,  blocked  the  view,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  eye  passed  unobstructed 
through  trees  stripped  of  foliage,  and  dis- 
closing here  a  huge  boulder,  there  a  pile 
of  moss-grown  stones.  A  climb  of  a 
third  of  a  mile,  much  of  it  steep,  brought 
them  without  mishap — though  a  hundred 
times  she  trembled  lest  he  should  trip — 
to  the  steep  glacis  of  sward  that  fringed 
and  in  places  ran  up  into  the  lime-stone 
face. 

It  was  broken  by  huge  stones,  precar- 
iously stayed  in  their  descent,  or  by  out- 
crops of  rock  from  which  sprang  slender 
birches,  light,  graceful,  their  white  bark 
shining. 

"Are  we  clear  of  the  wood?"  he  asked, 
lifting  his  face  to  meet  the  breeze. 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  turned  leftwards.  "There's  a  flat 
stone  with  a  holly  to  north  of  it.  D'you 
see    it?     I'll    sit    there." 

She  led  him  to  it  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
stone,  his  stick  between  his  knees,  the 
sunshine  on  his  face.  She  sat  beside  him 
and  as  she  looked  over  the  expanse  of  plea- 
sant vale  and  the  ring  of  hills  that  en- 
compa,ssed  it,  the  sense  of  his  blindness 
moved  her  almost  to  tears.  At  their  feet 
Garth,  its  red  walls,  its  buildings  and  yards 
and  policies,  lay  as  a  plan.  Beyond,  the 
tower  of  Garthmyle  Church  rose  in  the 
middle  distance,  a  few  thatched  roofs 
peeping  through  the  half-leafless  trees 
about  it.  Leftwards  the  valley  narrowed 
as  the  Welsh  hills  closed  in,  while  to  their 
right  it  melted  into  the  smiling  plain  with 
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and  all  other  charges  paid. 
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Sold  Everywhere  in  Canada 

In  Boxes 
25  cents  and  SO  cents 


V^*C<**     MiCc»U  with,    the     complex 

M     conditions  of  modern  life.    A  steady  brain  and 

M     a  far-seeing  eye  are  the  first  things  needed  to 

M     progress.   Many  lag  behind  in  the  race  because 

M     of  their  physical  condition.    Male  or  female, 

M     you  cannot  do  your  work   properly  if  your 

M     digestive  organs  are  in  bad  condition  or  your 

M     system  mn  down.     Your    food    will    not 

M     assimilate  and  your  blood  does  not  nourish. 

A  Healthy 

^^*^y  is  the  result  of  sound  digestion  and 
active  liver.    As  soon  as  the  digestive 
organs  get  out  of  order  the  general  health 
declines.    The  joy  of  living  vanishes, 
and  all  seems  dark.    It  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  keep  the  liver  and  stomach  in 
good  condition.    Why  suffer  when  a 
resort  to  Beecham's  Pills  will  relieve 
you  and  a  sensible  use  of  them  will 
avoid    trouble?      Thousands    have 
learned  that  they   can   trust   them. 
Why  not  start  at  once?    Clear  the 
head,  stimulate  the  mind,  by  toning 
your  digestive  system. 


its  nestling  villages,  its  rows  of  poplars, 
its  shining  streams.  She  fancied  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  this 
place  and  the  thought  that  he  saw  no 
more  from  it  now  than  when  he  sat  in 
his  room  below,  that  he  viewed  nothing  of 
the  bright  landscape  spread  beneath  her 
own  eyes,  swelled  her  breast  with  pity. 
She  could  have  cast  her  arms  about  him 
and  wept  as  she  strove  to  comfort  him— 
could  have  sworn  to  him  that  while  he 
lived  her  eyes  should  be  his!  Ay,  she  could 
have  done  this,  all  thi.s— if  he  had  been 
other  than  he  was! 

PKRHAPS  it  was  as  well— or  perhaps  it 
was  not  so  well — that  she  did  not 
give  way  to  the  impulse.  For  presently  in 
a  voice  as  dry  as  asual,  "Do  you  see  the 
gable  of  Wolley's  Mill,  girl?  Carry  your 
eyes  right  of  the  hill,  over  the  coppice  at 
the  corner  of  Archer's  Leasow?" 

She  told  him  that  she  could  see  it. 

"That's  two  miles  away.  It's  the  far- 
thest I  own  in  that  direction,  but  there's 
a  slip  of  Acherley's  land  between  us  and  it. 
Now  look  down  the  valley— d'you  see 
five  poplars  in   a  row?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  see  them." 

"That's  our  [boundary  towards  the 
town.  Behind  us  we  march  with  the  wat- 
ershed. Facing  us — the  boundary  is  the 
far  fence  of  V^hittall's  farm  at  the  foot  of 
the  hiUs." 

"The  black  and  white  house,  sir?" 

"Ay.  Well,  look  at  it,  girl.  There's 
five  thousand  acres  and  a  bit  over;  and 
there's  two  hundred  and  ninety  people 
living  on  it — there's  barely  one  of  them  I 
don't  know.  I've  looked  after  them,  but 
I've  not  cosseted  them,  and  don't  you 
cosset  them.  And  it's  not  only  the  people ; 
there's  not  a  field  I  don't  know  nor  a  bit  of 
coppice  that  I  can't  see,  nor  a  slate  roof 
that  I  have  not  slated,  and  the  Lord  knows 
how  much  of  it  I've  drained.  It's  been 
ours,  the  heart  of  it  since  Queen  Bess, 
and  part  of  it  since  Mary;  sometimes  log- 
ged with  debt,  and  then  again  cleared. 
I  came  into  it  logged  and  I've  cleared  it. 
It's  come  down  sometimes  straight,  some- 
times sideways  but  always  in  a  man's 
hands.  Well,  it  will  soon  be  in  a  girl's. 
In  two  or  three  years,  more  or  less,  it  will  be 
yours,  my  girl.  And  do  you  mark  what  I 
say  to  you  this  day.  You're  the  heir  of 
tail,  and  I  couldn't  take  it  from  you,  if  I 
would — but  do  you  mark  me!"  He  found 
her  hand  and  gripped  it  so  hard  as  to  give 
her  pain,  but  she  would  not  wince.  "Don't 
you  part  with  an  acre  of  it!  Not  with  an 
acre  of  it!  Not  with  an  acre  of  it!  Do  you 
hear  me,  girl,  or  I  think  I'll  turn  in  my 
grave!  If  you  are  bidden  to  do  it  when 
your  son  comes  of  age,  you  think  of  me  and 
of  this  day,  and  don't  put  your  hand  to  it! 
Hold  to  the  land,  hold  to  the  land,  and  they 
as  come  after  you  shall  hold  up  their  heads 
as  we  have  held  ours!  It  isn't  money,  it 
isn't  land  bought  with  money,  it's  the  land 
that's  come  down,  that  will  keep  Griffins 
where  Griffins  have  been.  When  I  am 
gone  do  you  mark  that!  Whatever  betide, 
let  'em  say  what  they  like,  don't  you  be 
one  of  those  that  sell  theirbirth-right,  the 
right  to  govern,  for  a  mess  of  pottage!" 

"I  will  remember,  sir!"  she  said  with 
tears.    "I   will,  I   will   indeed!" 

"Ay,  never  forget  it,  don't  you  forget 
this  day.  I  ha'  brought  you  up  the  hill 
on  purpose  to  shew  you  that.  For  fifty 
years  I  have  spared  and  lived  niggardly 
and  put  shilling  to  shilling  to  clear  that 
land  and  to  drain  it  and  round  it — and 
may  be,  for  Acherley  is  a  random  spend- 
thrift, I'll  yet  add  that  strip  of  his  to  it! 
I've  lived  for  the  land;  that  those  who  come 
after  me  may  govern  their  corner  as  Grif- 
fins have  governed  it  time  out  of  mind. 
I've  done  my  duty  by  the  people  and  the 
land.     Don't  you  forget  to  do  yours'!" 

SHE  told  him  earnestly  that  she  never 
would — she  never  would.  After  that 
he  was  silent  awhile.  He  let  her  hand  go. 
But  presently,  and  without  warning,  "Why 
don't  you  ha'  the  lad?" 

Josina  was  surprised  and  yet  not  surpris- 
ed; or  if  surprised  at  all,  it  was  at  her  own 
calmness.  Her  colour  ebbed,  but  she 
neither  trembled  nor  faltered.  She  had 
not  even  to  summon  up  the  thought  of 
Clement.  The  charge  to  which  she  had 
just  listened  clothed  her  with  a  dignity 
which  the  prospect,  spread  out  before  her 
eyes  and  insensibly  raising  her  mind  to 
higher  issues,  helped  to  support.  "I 
couldn't,  sir,"  she  said  quietly.  "I  do  not 
love  him." 

"Couldn't.  Don't  love  him?"  the  Squire 
repeated — yet  not  half  so  angrily  as  she 
expected.    "What's     amiss    with    him?" 
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"Nothing — sir.  Butldo  notlove  him." 

"Love?  Bah!  Love' 11  come!  Maids 
ha'  naught  to  do  with  love!  When  they're 
married  love'll  come  fast  enough,  I'll 
warrant!  The  lad's  straight  and  comely 
and  a  proper  age — and  what  else  do  you 
want?  What  else  do  you  want,  eh?  He's 
of  your  own  blood,  and  if  he's  wild  ideas 
'tis  better  than  wild  oats,  and  he'll  give 
them  up.  He's  promised  me  that  or  I'd 
never  ha'  said  yes  to  him!  Why,  girl!" 
with  sudden  exasperation  "'twas  only  the 
other  day  you  were  peaking  and  puling  for 
him!  Peaking  and  puling  like  a  sick 
sparrow,  and  I  saying  no!  And  now — 
why  damme,  what  do  you  mean  by  it?" 

"It  was  all  a  mistake,  sir,"  she  said. 
"I  never  did  think  of  him,  or  wish  for  him. 
It   was    a    mistake." 

"A  mistake!    What    do   you  mean?" 

"You  bade  me  think  no  more  of  him, 
and  I  obeyed.  But — but  I  never  had  had 
any  thought  of  him." 

That  did  irritate  the  old  man;  it  seemed 
to  him  that  she  played  with  him.  And  in  a 
rage,  he  struck  his  cane  on  the  ground. 
''Damme!"  he  exclaimed.  "That's  woman- 
like all  over!  Give  her  what  she  wants  and 
she  doesn't  want  it.  But,  see  here,  I'll 
not  have  it,  girl.  I  know  your  flimsies, 
and  you've  got  to  have  him!  Do  you 
hear?" 

He  was  enraged  by  this  queer  twist  in 
her,  and  he  blustered.  But  his  anger — 
and  he  felt  it — lacked  something  of  force. 
It  had  not  the  power  it  should  have  had. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  to  bear. 
And  when  she  did  not  reply  to  him  at 
once,  "Do  you  forget  that  he  saved  my 
life?"  he  cried,  dropping  to  a  lower  level. 
"D  'you  forget  that ,  you  ungrateful  wench?' ' 

"But  he  did  not  save  mine,  sir!"  she 
answered,  with  astonishing  spirit.  "Yet 
it  is  mine  that  you  ask  me  to  give  him. 
And  indeed,  indeed,  sir,  he  does  not  love 
me." 

"Then  why  should  he  want  you?" 
he  retorted.  "Eh?  But  he'll  soon  make 
,'.ou  sure  of  that  if  you'll  let  him.  And 
\'ou've  got  to  take  him.  You've  got  to 
take  him.  Let's  ha'  not  more  words  about 
it.    I've  said   the  word." 

"But  I've  not,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  that 
new  and  astonishing  courage  of  hers. 
"And  I  cannot  say  it.  I  am  grateful  to 
him,  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  him  for 
saving  you — and  he  is  my  cousin.  But  he 
does  not  love  me,  he  has  never  made  love 
to  me.  And  am  I,  your  daughter,  to — 
to  accept  him,  the  moment  it  suits  him  to 
marry  me?" 

THAT  touched  the  Squire's  pride  and 
gave  him  to  think.  "Never  made  love 
to  you?"  he  exclaimed.  "What  do  you 
mean,  girl?" 

"Until  he  came  to  me  in  the  garden  on 
Tuesday  he  never — he  never  gave  me 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  come.  Am 
I."  with  a  tremor  of  indignation  in  her 
voice,  "of  so  little  account  as  that  which 
you  have  just  told  me,  that  I  may  someday 
:  I  ring  him  so  little,  that  I  must  put  all  in 
his  hand,  the  moment  he  chooses  to  lift  it?" 

The  Squire  was  bothered  by  that,  and 

You  are  like  all  women!"  he  exclaimed. 

"I  don't  know  where  to  ha'  you.    That's 


where  it  is.  You  twist  and  you  turn,  and 
you  fib — " 

"I  am  not  fibbing,  sir." 

"And  you've  so  many  quirks — as — as 
a  hunted  hare.  There's  no  holding  you! 
My  father  would  ha'  locked  you  up  with 
bread  and  water  till  you  did  what  you 
were  told,  and  my  mother'd  ha'  boxed 
your  ears  till  she  put  some  sense  into  you. 
But  we're  a  d — d  silly  generation.  We're 
too  soft." 

She  minded  this  little,  as  long  as  he  did 
not  put  her  to  the  supreme  test;  as  long  as 
he  did  not  ask  her  if  there  was  any  one  else, 
any  other  lover.  But  his  mind  was  now 
busy  with  Arthur.  Was  it  true  that  the 
young  spark  was  thinking  more  of  Garth 
than  of  the  girl?  More  of  the  heiress  than 
of  the  sweetheart,  more  of  lucre  than  of 
love?  If  so,  d — n  his  impudence!  He 
deserved  what  he  had  got!  From  which 
point,  it  was  but  a  step  to  thoughts  of  the 
bank.  Ay,  Arthur  was  certainly  one  who 
had  his  plans  for  getting  on,  and  getting 
on  in  ways  to  which  no  Griffin  had  stooped 
before.      Was  this  of  a  piece  with  them? 

The  doubt  had  a  cooUng  effect  upon  him. 
While  Josina  trembled  lest  the  fateful 
question  should  still  be  put,  and  clenched 
her  little  hands  as  she  summoned  up  forti- 
tude to  meet  it — while  she  tried  to  still  the 
fluttering  of  her  heart,  the  old  man  relap- 
sed into  thought,  muttered  inarticulately, 
fell  silent. 

SHE  would  have  given  much  to  know  the 
direction  of  his  thoughts. 

At  last,  "Well,  you're  so  clever  you  must 
settle  your  own  affairs,"  he  grumbled. 
"I'm  d — d  if  I  understand  either  of  you, 
girl  or  man.  Now  get  me  home.  Where's 
your  arm?  I'll  go  down  through  the  new 
planting." 

"But  it's  not  so  safe,  sir,"  she  remon- 
strated. "There's  the  stone  stile,  and — " 

"When  I  canna  get  over  the  stone  stile 
I'll  not  come  up  the  hill.  I  want  to  see  the 
planting.  D'you  take  me  that  way  and 
tell  me  if  the  rabbits  ha'  got  in.  March, 
girl!" 

She  obeyed  him,  but  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling. Her  heart  went  out  to  him,  and 
her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  when  at 
length  they  stood  again  on  the  high  road, 
and  viewed,  on  a  level  with  themselves, 
but  divided  from  them  by  the  trough  of 
green  meadows  in  which  the  brook  ran, 
the  gables  and  twisted  chimneys,  the  but- 
tressed walls  that  gave  to  Garth  its  air  of  a 
fortress. 

The  girl  gazed  at  it,  the  old  man's  hand 
still  on  her  shoulder.  It  was  her  home, 
she  knew  no  other,  she  had  never  been 
fifty  miles  from  it.  It  stood  for  peace, 
safety,  protection.  She  loved  it — never 
more  than  now,  and  never  as  much  as 
now.  And  never  as  much  as  now  had  she 
loved  her  father;  never  before  had  she 
understood  him  so  well.  The  last  hour 
had  wrought  a  change,  dimly  suspected  by 
both,  in  their  relations.  They  stood  on  a 
level — more  on  a  level  at  any  rate  with  no 
gulf  between  them  but  the  natural  inter- 
val of  years,  a  green  valley  as  it  were,  which 
the  eyes  of  understanding  and  the  light 
foot  of  love  could  cross  at  will. 
{To  be  Continued) 
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and  close  in  panoramic  vistas  of  purple- 
tinted  wonder,  is  something  of  which  the 
as  yet  unappointed  Poet  Laureate  of 
Canada  alone  should  sing.  I  learned  much 
about  fisheries  and  totem  poles  and  harbor 
facilities  and  timber  exports  and  cannery 
conditions.  I  even  found  shark  fishing 
to  be  a  flourishing  new  industry  in  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  where  the  once  despised 
ark  is  practically  caught  by  machinery 
iiid  dragged  up  from  the  sea-bottom  by  a 
•  ook  that  works  on  a  swivel,  and  where 
'he  week's  catch,  last  May,  was  averaging 
about  eighty  fish,  each  in  turn  averaging 
over  a  ton  in  weight.  And  nothing  is 
wasted  about  those  wolves  of  the  se;i,  from 
the  fins  which  go  to  the  Chinese  chow- 
houses  and  the  teeth  which  go  to  the  pol- 
ishing-wheel  of  the  jeweler  and  the  body- 
meat  which  i-  taken  care  of  in  the  canner- 
ies, down  to  the  hides  which  are  u.sed  for 
Seattle-made  hip-boots  4nd  the  head- 
gristle  that  is  turned  into  glue,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  bones  which  become  fertilizer 
and  the  li/er  which  yields  over  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  so-called  "cod  liver 


BUT  the  item  about  that  northern 
Pacific  Coast  which  remains  with  me 
is  a  foolish  little  item  regarding  a  baby- 
seal,  a  baby-seal  which  is  now  a  playful 
and  much  indulged  pet  of  Prince  Rupert. 
For  the  skipper  of  a  battered  small  fishing 
launch  going  out  from  the  city  found  this 
baby-seal  being  attacked  by  four  hungry 
eagles.  He  rescued  the  seal,  and  took  it 
aboard  his  boat.  But  before  they  headed 
for  home,  remembering  certain  cast-iron 
laws  regarding  such  things,  the  crew  duly 
and  dolorously  committed  their  foundling 
to  the  deep.  They  said  good-bye  and 
dropped  him  gently  overboard.  That 
foundling,  however,  was  not  to  Ije  thus 
disposed  of.  He  stubbornly  followed  his 
foster-parents.  He  tugged  along  behind, 
mile  by  mile.  He  followed  his  new-made 
friends  like  a  bad  habit,  followed  them 
right  in  to  port.  He  nosed  about  the 
launch,  whimpering  to  be  taken  aboard. 
And  aboard  he  was  finally  taken,  and  to 
Prince  Rupert  he  was  formally  introduc- 
ed, and  some  day,  I  suppose,  he  will  grad- 
uate into  vaudeville  and  walk  a  tight-rope 
or  learn  to  play  "Home  Sweet  Home"  on  a 
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sii.i.  irombone,afterthe  Japanese  wrestlers 
i  :r.i-  gone  off. 

Ami  I  have  one  final  memory  quite 
without  economic  value,  I'm  afraid.  Yet 
il  stays  with  mo  more  distinctly  than  do 
divors  figureti  relative  to  the  irrigation 
iirp;i  of  southern  Alberta  and  the  halibut 
shii-ments  out  of  Prince  Rupert.  It  is  a 
rneniory  of  the  buffalo  herd  at  Banff, 
lying  before  me  in  a  mountain  snow-storm. 

I  stood  and  watched  two-score  of  these 
solemn  bisons  squatted  lil<e  Sphinxes  of 
porphyry  on  their  upland  pasture  slope, 
with  the  driving  snow  blotting  out  the 
mountain  peaks  above  them.  They  rested 
there,  motionless,  with  their  shaggy 
bodies  headed  against  the  streaking  dun 
veils  of  the  storm.  They  lay  there  in  the 
universal  driving  greyness  of  things,  as 
impassive  and  as  reticent  as  glacial  rocks. 
The  snow  whitened  the  gra.ss-lands  about 
them.  It  whitened  even  their  own  solilo- 
quizing rough  brows,  heading  into  the 
wind  like  battered  promontories.  It  whiten- 
ed their  taurine  rough  shoulders,  like 
battleships  huddled  together  in  compan- 
ionable anchorage,  whitened  their  reced- 
ing withers  until  the  mottling  dark  bodies 
merged  into  the  landscape  about  them. 
But  they  neither  stirred  nor  protested. 
They  dozed  there,  patient  and  impassive. 
They  lay  there,  heavy-lidded  and  taciturn, 
as  silent  as  uncouth  figures  carved  out  of 
the  eternal  rock  about  them,  neither  wak- 
ing nor  sleeping,  neither  happy  nor  wretch- 
ed. They  seemed,  as  I  watched  them 
through  the  slanting  grey  silence,  to  have 
crouched  there  from  the  centuries  when 
the  Red-Man  first  rode  the  plains,  from 
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lonely  spaces  of  time  long  before  Columbus 
dared  the  Atlantic  or  Champlain  crept  up 
the  Great  Lakes  or  the  eyes  of  the  first 
white  wanderer  stared  out  over  the  illimit- 
able prairies.  They  seemed  to  have 
crouched  there  from  the  very  childhood 
of  a  new-spawned  planet,  from  the  era  of 
the  Gorgosaurus  and  the  mastodon  and 
the  duck-billed  dinosaur,  from  the  far- 
off  centuries  before  man  himself  was 
known  to  the  world.  They  seemed  sur- 
vivors of  armies  lost  in  the  twilight  of  the 
years,  suggestive,  in  their  immobility,  of 
something  long  dead  and  laboriously  dis- 
interred, untouched  forever,  by  the  fever 
of  life,  as  remote  and  timeless  "and  inarti- 
culate as  the  misted  peaks  above  them. 

Once,  and  only  once,  I  saw  a  heavy  head 
dappled  with  snow  in.ove  in  the  driving 
grey  storm.  It  swung  about  slowly, 
ponderously,  like  the  bow  of  a  liner,  and 
then  swung  slowly  back.  But  that  soli- 
tary movement  merely  accentuated  the 
death-like  immobility  of  the  herd  over 
which  the  wind  was  cracking  its  futile 
whips.  The  snow  whirled  on.  The  ob- 
literating white  mantle  hung  heavier 
across  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains. 
But  no  head  moved  again.  Melancholy 
and  majestic  and  self-immured,  they  kept 
their  couchant  watch,  wanderers  from  un- 
known Yesterdays,  derelicts  untouched 
by  the  momentary  desolation  of  a  trivial 
mountain  tempest,  solemn  with  the  know- 
ledge that  aeons  and  aeons  ago  this  earth 
of  ours  knew  one  Ice  Age,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  will  know  yet  another  Ice 
Age. 


The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 
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took  off  his  own  coat  before  he  was 
killed.  I  might  say  he  took  off  his  coat  to 
be    killed." 

"Do  you  call  that  an  explanation?" 
exclaimed  March.  "The  words  seem 
more  meaningless  than  the  facts." 

"T  T  rELL,  let  us  go  on  totheotherfacts," 

W  continued  Fisher  equably.  "The 
reason  that  particular  sword  is  not  stained 
at  the  edge  with  Hewett's  blood  is  that  it 
was  not  used  to  kill  Hewett." 

"But  the  doctor,"  protested  March, 
"declared  distinctly  that  the  wound  was 
made  by  that  particular  sword." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Fisher. 
"He  did  not  declare  that  it  was  made  by 
that  particular  sword.  He  declared  it 
was  made  by  a  sword  of  that  particular 
pattern." 

"But  it  was  quite  a  queer  and  exceptional 
pattern,"  argued  March.  "Surely  it 
is  far  too  fantastic  a  coincidence  to  imagine 

"It  was  a  fantastic  coincidence," 
reflected  Home  Fisher.  "It's  extraordinary 
what  coincidences  do  sometimes  occur. 
By  the  oddest  chance  in  the  world,  by  one 
chance  in  a  million,  it  so  happened  that 
another  sword  of  exactly  the  same  shape 
was  in  the  same  garden  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
I    brought   them   both   into   the   garden 

myself come,    my   dear   fellow;   surely 

you  can  see  now  what  it  means.  Put 
those  two  things  together;  there  were  two 
duplicate  swords  and  he  took  off  his  coat 
for  himself.  It  may  assist  your  specula- 
tions to  recall  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
exactly  an  assassin." 

"A  duel!"  exclaimed  March,  recovering 
himself.  "Of  course  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that.  But  who  was  the  spy 
who  si  ole  the  papers?" 

"My  uncle  was  the  spy  who  stole  the 
papers,"  replied  Fisher,  "or  who  tried  to 
steal  the  papers  when  I  stopped  him 
in  she  only  way  I  could.  The  papers 
that  should  have  gone  west  to  reassure 
our  friends  and  give  them  the  plans  for 
repelling  the  invasion,  would  in  a  few 
hours  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
invader.  What  could  I  do?  To  have 
denounced  one  of  our  friends  at  this 
moment  would  have  been  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  your  friend  Attwood,  and 
all  the  party  of  panic  and  slavery.  Be- 
sides, it  may  be  that  a  man  over  forty  has 
a  sub-conscious  desire  to  die  as  he  has 
lived;  and  that  I  wanted,  in  a  sense,  to 
carry  my  secrets  to  the  grave.  Perhaps  a 
hobby  hardens  with  age;  and  my  hobby 
has  been  silence.  Perhaps  I  feel  that  I 
have  killed  my  mother's  brother,  but  I 
have  saved  my  mother's  name.  Anyhow  I 
chose  a  time  when  I  knew  you  were  all 
asleep,  and  he  was  walking  alone  in  the 


garden.  I  saw  all  the  stone  statues 
standing  in  the  moonlight,  and  I  myself 
was  like  one  of  those  stone  statues  walking. 
In  a  voice  that  was  not  my  own,  I  told 
him  of  his  treason,  demanded  the  papers, 
and  when  he  refused  I  forced  him  to  take 
one  of  the  two  swords.  The  swords  were 
among  some  specimens  sent  down  here 
for  the  Prime  Minister's  inspection;  he 
is  a  collector,  you  know;  they  were  the 
only  equal  weapons  I  could  find.  To  cut 
an  ugly  tale  short,  we  fought  there  on  the 
path  in  front  of  the  Britannia  statue;  he 
was  a  man  of  great  strength,  but  I  had 
somewhat  the  advantage  in  skill.  His 
sword  grazed  my  forehead  almost  at  the 
moment  when  mine  sank  into  the  joint 
in  his  neck.  He  fell  against  the  statue, 
like  Caesar  against  Pompey's,  hanging 
on  to  the  iron  rail ;  his  sworci  was  already 
broken.  When  I  saw  the  blood  from 
that  deadly  wound,  everything  else  went 
from  me;  I  dropped  my  sword  and  ran  as 
if  to  lift  him  up.  As  I  bent  towards  him 
something  happened  too  quick  for  me  to 
follow.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  iron 
bar  was  rotted  with  rust  and  came  away 
in  his  hand,  or  whether  he  rent  it  out  of 
the  rock  with  his  ape-like  strength;  but 
the  thing  was  in  his  hand;  and  with  his 
dying  energies  he  swung  it  over  my  head, 
as  I  knelt  there  unarmed  beside  him.  I 
looked  up  wildly  to  avoid  the  blow,  and 
saw  above  us  the  great  bulk  of  Britannia 
leaning  outwards  like  the  figure-head  of  a 
ship.  The  next  instant.  I  saw  it  was 
leaning  an  inch  or  two  more  than  usual, 
and  all  the  skies  with  their  outstanding 
stars  seemed  to  be  leaning-  with  it.  For 
the  third  second  it  was  as  if  the  skies  fell; 
and  in  the  fourth  I  was  standing  in  the 
quiet  garden,  looking  down  on  that  flat 
ruin  of  stone  and  bone  at  which  you  were 
looking  down  to-day.  He  had  plucked  out 
the  last  prop  that  held  up  the  British 
goddess;  and  she  had  fallen  and  crushed 
the  traitor  in  her  fall.  I  turned  and 
darted  for  the  coat  whicTi  I  knew  to 
contain  the  package,  ripped  it  up  with 
my  sword  and  raced  away  up  the  garden 
path  to  where  my  motor-bike  was  waiting 
on  the  road  above.  I  had  every  reason 
for  haste;  but  I  fled  without  looking' 
back  at  the  statue  and  the  body;  and  I 
think  the  thing  I  fled  from  was  the  sight 
of   that    appalling   allegory. 

THEN  I  did  the  rest  of  what  I  had  to 
do.  All  through  the  night  and  into 
the  daybreak  and  the  daylight  I  went 
humming  through  the  villages  and  markets 
of  South  England  like  a  travelling  bullet. 
till  I  came  to  the  head-quarters  in  the 
West  where  the  trouble  was.  I  was  just 
in  time.  I  was  able  to  placard  the  place, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  news  that  the 
Government    had    not    betrayed    them; 
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You  may  never  have  thought  of  it,  but — what 
happens  to  a  Mattress  when  it  is  hauled  around 
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You  see  now  why  Simmons  Limited  seals  its 
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These  Mattresses  are  built  wholly  of  pure,  clean, 
new  cotton.  No  "renovated"  materials. 
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filled until  the  Simmons  Mattress  is  delivered  to  the 
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guarantee  of  sleep  satisfaction. 
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and  that  they  would  find  supports  if  they 
pushed  eastwardagainsttheenemy.  There's 
no  time  to  tell  you  all  that  happened; 
but  I  tell  you  it  was  the  day  of  my  life 
A  triumph  like  a  torchlight  procession; 
with  torchlights  that  might  have  been 
firebrands.  The  mutinies  simmered  down ; 
the  men  of  Somerset  and  the  Western 
counties  came  pouring  into  the  market- 
places; the  men — who  died  with  Arthur 
and  stood  firm  with  Alfred.  The  Irish 
regiments  rallied  to  them,  after  a  scene 
like  a  riot,  and  marched  eastward  out  of 
the  town  singing  Fenian  songs.  There 
was  all  that  is  not  understood,  about  the 
dark  laughter  of  that  people,  in  the  de- 
light with  which,  even  when  marching 
with  the  English  to  the  defence  of  England, 
they  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
"High  upon  the  gallows  tree  stood  the 
noble  hearted  three.. .With  England's 
cruel  cord  about  them  cast.'  However, 
the  chorus  was  'God  Save  Ireland,'  and 
we  could  all  have  sung  that  just  then,  in 
one  sense  er  another. 

"But  there  was  another  important  side  of 
my  mission.  I  carried  the'plans  of  the 
defence;  and  to  a  great  extent,  luckily, 
the  plans  of  the  invasion  also.  I  won't 
worry  you  with  strategies;  but  we  knew 
where  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward 
the  great  battery  that  covered  all  his 
movements;  and  though  our  friends  from 
the  west  could  hardly  arrive  in  time  to 
intercept  the  main  movement,  they  might 
get  within  long  artillery  range  of  the 
battery  and  shell  it,  if  they  only  knew 
exactly  where  it  was.  They  could  hardly 
tell  that  unless  somebody  round  about 
here  sent  up  some  sort  of  signal.  But 
somehow,  I  rather  fancy  that  somebody 
will." 

With  that  he  got  up  from  the  table,  and 
they  remounted  their  machines,  and  went 
Eastward  into  the  advancing  twilight  of 
evening.  The  levels  of  the  landscape 
were  repeated  >  in  flat  strips  of  floating 
cloud  and  the. last  colours  of  day  clung 
to  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  Receding 
further  and  further  behind  them  was  the 
semi-circle  of  the  last  hills;  and  it  was 
quite  suddenly  that  they  saw  afar  off  the 
dim  line  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  a  strip 
of  bright  blue  as  they  had  seen  it  from 
'  1-  sunny  verandah,  but  of  a  sinister  and 

iiky  violet,  a  tint  that  seemed  ominous 

i    dark.     Here     Home     Fisher     dis- 

unted   once  more. 

We  must  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,"  he 
Ktid,"and  the  last  bit  of  all  I  must  walk 


HE  BENT  down  and  began  to  unstrap 
something  from  his  bicycle.    It  was 
riething  that  had  puzzled  his  companion 
I  mi  the  way,  in  spite  of  what  held  him  to 
more  interesting  riddles;  it  appeared  to  be 
several  lengths  of  pole  strapped  together 
and  wrapped  up  in  paper.     Fisher  took  it 
under  his  arm  and  began  to  pick  his  way 
across  the  turf.     The  ground  was  growing 
more  tumbled  and  irregular  and  he  was 
walking  towards  a  mass  of  thickets  and 
small   woods;    night    grew   darker   every 
moment.     "We  must  not  talk  anymore," 
said  Fisher.     "I  will  whisper  to  you  when 
"ou  are  to  halt.     Don't  try  to  follow  me 
f  n,  for  it  will  only  spoil  the  show;  one 


man  can  barely  crawl  safely  to  the  spot, 
and  two  would  certainly  be  caught." 

"I  would  follow  you  anywhere," 
replied  March,  "but  I  would  halt  too,  if 
that  is  better." 

"I  know  you  would,"  said  his  friend  in  a 
low  voice.  "Perhaps  you're  the  only  man 
I  ever  quite  trusted  in  this  world." 

A  few  paces  further  on  they  came  to 
the  end  of  a  great  ridge  or  mound  looking 
monstrous  against  the  dim  sky;  and 
Fisher  stopped  with  a  gesture.  He  caught 
his  companion's  hand  and  wrung  it  with  a 
violent  tenderness;  and  then  darted 
forward  into  the  darkness.  March  could 
faintly  see  his  figure  crawling  along  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ridge;  and  then  he  lost 
sight  of  it;  and  then  he  saw  it  again 
standing  on  another  mound  two  hundred 
yards  away.  Beside  him  stood  a  singular 
erection  made  apparently  of  two  rods. 
He  bent  over  it  and  there  was  the  flare  of  a 
light;  all  March's  schoolboy  memories 
woke  in  him,  and  he  knew  what  it  was.  It 
was  the  stand  of  a  rocket.  The  confused, 
incongruous  memories  still  possessed  him 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  a  fierce  but 
familiar  sound;  and  an  instant  after  the 
rocket  left  ,its  perch  and  went  up  into 
endless  space  like  a  starry  arrow  aimed 
at  the  stars.  March  thought  suddenly 
of  the  signs  of  the  last  days;  and  knew  he 
was  looking  at  the  apocalyptic  meteor  of 
something  like  a  day  of  judgment. 

Far  up  in  the  infinite  heavens  the 
rocket  stooped  and  sprang  into  scarlet 
stars.  For  a  moment  the  whole  landscape 
out  to  the  sea  and  back  to  the  crescent  of 
the  wooded  hills  was  like  a  lake  of  ruby 
light,  of  a  red  strangely  rich  and  glorious, 
as  if  the  world  were  steeped  in  wine  rather 
than  in  blood,  or  the  earth  were  an 
earthly  paradise,  over  which  passed  for 
ever  the  sanguine  moment  of  morning. 

"God  save  England!"  cried  Fisher 
with  a  tongue  like  the  peal  of  a  trumpet. 
And  now  it  is  for   God   to  save. 

As  darkness  sank  again  over  land  and 
sea  there  came  another  sound;  far  away 
in  the  passes  of  the  hills  behind  them,  the 
guns  spoke  like  the  baying  of  great  hounds. 
Something  that  was  not  a  rocket,  that  came 
not  hissing  but  screaming,  went  over 
Harold  March's  head  and  expanded  beyond 
the  mound  into  light  and  deafening  din; 
staggering  the  brain  with  unbearable 
brutalities  of  noise.  Another  came,  and 
then  another,  and  the  world  was  full  of 
uproar  and  volcanic  vapour  and  chaotic 
light.  The  artillery  of  the  West  country 
and  the  Irish  had  located  the  great  enemy 
battery,  and  were  potmding  it  to  pieces. 

In  the  mad  excitement  of  that  moment 
March  peered  through  the  storm,  looking 
again  for  the  long  lean  figure  that  stood 
beside  the  stand  of  the  rocket.  Then 
another  flash  lit  up  the  whole  ridge.  The 
figure  was  not  there. 

Before  the  fires  of  the  rocket  had  faded 
from  the  sky,  long  before  the  first  gun 
had  sounded  from  the  distant  hills,  a 
splutter  of  rifle  fire  had  flashed  and 
flickered  all  round  from  the  hidden  trenches 
of  the  enemy.  Something  lay  in  the 
shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  as  stiff  as 
the  stick  of  the  fallen  rocket;  and  the  man 
who  knew  too  much  knew  what  is  worth 
knowing. 
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hear  him  way  up  here.     So  I  went  down 

to  Jigg's  and  Tobey's  room  and  we  got  to 

wondering  if  there  was  anything  we  could 

•  about  it.    We  heard  her  cry  out  once. 

'er  that  everything  was  quiet.    About 

:f  an  hour  later  their  door  opened  and  I 

jked  out  the  window  just  in  time  to  see 

Irs.  Ashmeade  go  out  with  a  little  black 

•  ravelling  case.     We  all  thought  she'd  left 

m." 

"We  never  did  get  any  v.'ork  done  that 

i:ht,"    added    Jiggs.     "For    about    two 

lurs  Kenneth  kept  talking  about  how  he 

shed  Mrs.  Ashmeade  had  run  off    with 

m;  and  when  Tobey  and  I  threw  him  out 

k1  tried  to  study,  he  started  a  roughhouse 

.  Htkept  us  going  until  almost  two  o'clock." 

"And  all  the  time  we  were  carrying  on," 

Broke  in  Kenneth,  "that  blue-jowled  old 

brute  was  lying  down  there  dead!    Ugh! 

It  wasn't  till  next  morning  that  we  found 

out.     I    started    down   to   breakfa.st    and 

when  I  got  to  the  second  floor  there  was 

Mrs.  Wrenn  and  a  big  cop  just   nside  of 

Mrs.  Aslimeade's  apartment.    They  had 

the  door  and  all  the  windows  open.     I  went 

in  and  old  Ashmeade  was  lying  in  bed  in 


his  pyjamas,  with  both  pillows  stuck  be- . 
hind  his  head  and  Jiggs'  copy  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  lying  in  his  fat,  hairy  hand  as 
if  he'd  just  that  minute  put  it  down.  The 
box  of  bromide  tablets  was  on  the  night 
table,  too,  and  only  three  of  them  were 
left." 

"But  it  wasn't  my  bromide  tablets  that 
killed  him,"  interjected  Tobey.  "It  was 
the  gas.  They  found  each  of  the  three 
jets  on  the  chandelier  turned  on  full  tilt 
and  all  the  windows  closed!" 

"Sounds  like  suicide,"  objected  Cad- 
wallader. 

"That's  just  what  we  tried  to  tell  the 
inspector  who  came  from  the  police  de- 
partment. But  it  was  no  go.  Ashmeade 
had  just  begun  to  make  money  hand  over 
fist  and  nobody  could  see  why  he  should 
kill  himself.  He  hadn't  even  locked  the 
door,  nor  sealed  up  the  keyhole,  nor  the 
cracks  around  the  windows.  But  the 
thing  that  really  fixed  it  on  his  wife  was 
her  beating  it.  Of  course  it  all  came  out 
about  their  quarrels;  and  the  police  think 
she  waited  until  the  bromide  put  him  to 
sleep  and  then  turned  out  the  gas  and 


For  Cottage 
and  Camp 

TTERE'S  just  the  lamp  for  your  tent- 
JnL  house  or  summer  cottage — the  Cole- 
man Quick-Lite!  Its  300  candle-power 
brilliance,  pure-white,  clear  and  "soft  as 
shaded  sunshine"  adds  both  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  the  summer  outing.  And  such 
wonderful  convenience.  No  wicks  to 
trim,  no  chimneys  to  wash. 

The  cheering  radiance  of  the  Quick-Lite 
gives  the  final  brightening  touch  to  porch 
and  lawn  parties  and  the  many  other 
evening  social  events  of  summertime.  For 
any  and  every  use  there  is  no  light  so 
strong  and  steady,  so  clear  anrl  yet  so  kind 
to  human  eyes. 


(olernan  Quick-Lite 

Lamps    and    Lanterns 

Made  in  Canada 


Style: 

LO  3i7 

Price: 

$10.00 


And  don't  forget  the  Quick-Lite  Lanternl  It's  a  real 
outing  necessity.  Just  the  thing  for  your  tent,  cabin 
and  campsite-  for  fishing,  boating,  hunting;-  also  fine 
for  vacation  trips,  picnics  and  "night-out"  parties. 
Won't  flicker  or  blow  out  in  wildest  wind.  Bug-proof 
and  rain-proof.  800  candle-power  brilliance,  steady 
and   sure. 

Quick-I.iU?  Lamps  and  Lanterns  gentrale  into  full  power  with 
common  matches.  Make  and  burn  their  own  Raa  from 
ordinary  motor  gaioline.  Cost-to-use.  but  n  trifle  more  tf.an 
a  cent  a  niKht.  Built  of  brass,  heavily  nickeled.  Will  !»»t 
a    lifetime. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co.  Ltd. 


Toronto,  Canada 


p,  :iU  IS  everywhere  now 
Ml  gviick-Lltea.  If  « 
.,,(niiiint  near  you  hasr,  1 
them.  Bend  on  his  n»m>' 
and  we  will  9*'c  'hat  you 
»re  supplied.  A'l.iuss 
Departnwnt    1K23. 
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HE  deserves  the  best  there  is.  The 
best  that  her  parents,  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  her  relatives  and  friends  can  give 
her.  Such  a  lot  depends  on  the  start  she 
gets  on  the  broad  sea  of  matrimony.  The 
test  comes  when  she  starts  to  cook  for  the 
man  who  won  her  heart.  Consider  carefully,  then,  all  you  who  are 
about  to  choose  a  gift  for  the  bride.  Select  a  gift  that  will  make  her 
task  a  delight. 

Give  her  a  Moffat  as  a  Wddh 


WHY?  A  Moffat  Range  has  a 
very  wonderful  oven,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  porcelain  ena- 
meled inside  and  out.  It  cannot  rust. 
Corrosion  is  impossible.  It  is  made 
all  in  one  piece  and  it  is  electrically 
welded,  so  that  no  weaknesses  can 
develop.  The  Moffat  oven  is  easily 
cleaned — cleans  like  glass!  It  is  per- 
fectly ventilated,  absolutely  sanitary 
and  indestructible. 

On  the  oven  door  is  a  mercury 
thermometer  which  tells  the  exact 
degree  of  heat  within  the  oven.  And 
in  this  Moffat  wonder  oven  there  are 
no  copper  wire   connections. 

Then  the  burners!  They  are  made 
of  indestructible  cement  porcelain, 
and  can't  be  injured.  Moffat  burn- 
ers will  boil  water  or  cook  food  faster 
than  any  other  electric  range — boil 
a  quart  of  water  in  ten  minutes  from 

MOFFATS 

Electric   Ranges 


cold  to  the  full  boil!  Protected 
Moffat  elements  can  be  installed 
where  ordered. 

The  switches  on  Moffat  Electric 
Ranges  are  all  clearly  named  on  the 
outside.  The  switches  are  protected 
from  moisture  and  accident  and  are 
well  away  from  the  burners. 

In  the  Moffat  you  have  the  perfect 
electric  range — ready  for  any  job  of 
baking,  frying,  broiling,  stewing, 
roasting,  grilling,  boiling.  There  are 
28,000  Moffats  in  daily  use.  Write 
for  complete  details  and  illustrated 
booklet  to  Moffats,  Limited,  Weston, 
Ontario. 


CHURCH'S     ^%? 


WATER 


Before  you  redecorate  see  our 
booklet  on  the  new  Alabastine  Opa- 
line Effects.  Something  new — beau- 
tiful and  economical. 

The  Alabastine  Company,  Paris,  Limited 

Paris,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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TRADE  MARK  REC. 


tjonc  Genuine  Without 
this  Trade  Mark 


Mi-Rita 

Superfluous 

Hair 

Remover 


A  treatment  that  nill 
remove  all  Superfluous 
Hair  from  the  face  or  any 
part  ot  the  body  without 
leaving  a  mark  on  the 
most  delicate  Bkin.  Per- 
sl-sted  In.  it  will  remove 
entire  hair  roots  and  de- 
stroy the  hair  duct.  No 
electric  needle,  bunting 
caustics    or    powders    used. 


causiics  or  powaers  used. 
Cue  application  of  Mi-Rlta  will  quiclily  remove  all 
undesirable  hair  without  pain,  leaving  the  akhi  soft 
and  smootli. 

Every  woman  who  is  troubled  with  superfluous  hair 
should  know  that  continued  use  of  Mi-Kita  will  de- 
stroy the  most  stubborn  growtli  of  liair.  and  this 
treatment   can   be    used   successfully   at   home. 

SenJ/or  Free  Beauty  Book  listing  our  exclusive 

preparatioru  for   beatdifying   the  skin  anil  hair 

Write  direct  to 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Sole  Owner  of  the  Mi-Rita  Treatment 

Dept.  J.,    1112  Chestnut   St..    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    U.S.A. 

Established  22  Years 


turned  it  on  again,  full  head,  witlioul 
lighting  it.  By  Jove,  I  hope  they  nevei 
catch    her!" 

Cadwallader  returned  to  his  room.     He; 
for   one  would  not  disclose    her   wlurca-- 
bouts!     But  if  she  expected  to  elude    i  ht 
police,  it  was  asinine  to  register  undo  f  ci 
own  name  at  the  hotel  around  the  cor 

He  seized  his  hat  and  dashed  out. 

MRS,  ASHMEADE?"  The  desk 
clerk  looked  quizzically  at  Cadwalla- 
der and  then  tapped  the  ledger  meditative- 
ly with  his  pen.  His  reply  came  with  ^UJw 
emphasis.  "Mrs.  Ashmeade  was  arrestee 
a  few  hours  ago  upon  a  charge  of  murder." 

He  eyed  Cadwallader  doubtfully.  Then 
his  gaze  roved  to  a  uniformed  porter  .st  tind- 
ing  beside  the  elevator.  "I  don't  1  v. 
but  what  I  ought.  . ."."  But  Cadwa! 
had  wheeled  abruptly  and  was  hurr>'iii^  .u 
to  the  street. 

Next  morning  and  during  the  days  that 
followed  the  papers'  carried  first  pag« 
stories  about  the  Ashmeade  murder,  and 
Mrs.  Wrenn's  boarding  house  fairly  seethed 
with  gossip.  Arraigned  before  the  granfl 
jury,  Marion  Ashmeade  pleaded  "xM 
guilty"  and  told  her  story  simply: 

"My  husband  and  I  never  got  on  well 
together.  On  the  evening  of  his  death  h( 
beat  me  and  was  so  thoroughly  irusullinj 
that  I  said  I  was  going  to  leave  hint 
'You'll  come  sneaking  back,'  he  sneered 
While  I  was  packing,  he  undressed,  todj 
some  bromide  tablets  and,  getting  into  bed 
began  to  read.  He  did  not  even  look  tn 
as^  I  went  out.  ^ 

""I  went  directly  to  the  station,  te! 
graphed  an  old  school  friend  who  livi 
about  six  hours  distant'in  the  country,  aj 
took  the  next  train.  After  about  a  wee; 
visit,  during  which  I  heard  nothing  aboi 
Mr.  Ashmeade's  death,  my  friend 
suaded  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  retui 
I  missed  a  train  connection  and  didn't  gi 
back  until  three  o'clock  in  the  mornini 
Finding  a  .stranger  in  my  apartment, 
fled,  embarrassed,  to  a  hotel.  Next  moi 
ing  Mr.  Cadwallader  came  and  said  thi 
the  apartment  had  been  rented  to  him. 
concluded  that  my  husband  had  reall; 
wanted  to  be  separated  from  me  and  that 
I  would  not  humiliate  myself  by  letting 
him  know  I  had  returned.  That  is  wh.\ 
I  asked  Mr.  Cadwallader  not  to  tell  an,\  -  m 
where  I  was  staying." 

The  three  students,  Mrs.  Ashmen:.  ' 
friend  from  the  country  and  John  Cad 
wallader  all  substantiated  this  defence  ii 
part.  But  since  no  other  explanation  o: 
Mr.  Ashmeade's  death  could  be  found,  thi 
grand  jury  was  obliged  to  return  an  in 
dictment  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

The  jury  trial  that  followed  was  a  lent , 
anxious  dream  not  only  for  Marion  Ash 
meade,  but  for  John  Cadwallader.  Sittinf 
in  the  courtroom,  hour  after  hour,  day  af 
ter  day,  he  watched  her  wince  before  •< 
cross  examination  that  probed  every  intim 
ate  aspect  of  her  domestic  life.  He  watch 
ed  the  dark  semi-circles  deepen  beneatl 
her  eyes  as  a  young  district  attorney  witl 
a  reputation  to  make  wove  the  threads  o 
circumstantial  evidence  into  a  halter.  Be 
fore  the  prosecutor's  fustian  eloquence  shi 
seemed  to  shrink  and  her  virtues  to  fal 
from  her.  Her  husband,  on  the  contrary 
was  made  to  assume  in  death  an  import 
ance  he  had  never  had  in  life;  the  prose 
cuting  attorney  pictured  him  as  long 
suffering  and  forbearing,  a  Colossus  of  thi 
public  and  domestic  virtues.  Except  foi 
her  old  school  chum,  Marion  Ashmeadi 
seemed  to  have  no  friends;  but  she  sa 
for  minutes  at  a  time  with  her  dark  eye: 
fixed  gravely  on  John  Cadwallader's. 

She  adhered  consistently  to  the  stor: 
she  first  had  told.    Her  last  sight  of  he 
husband,  she  insisted,  had  been  of  'liti 
lying  in  bed,  either  reading  or  drow 
over  his  book.     When  she  had  gont 
the  windows  had  been  closed  and  all  ; 
gas  jets  had  been  burning.     The  stuoi 
however,   all  reluctantly   admitted   unde 
cross-examination  .that   at  least  half  ai 
hour  had  intervened  between  any  corrc^ 
sation  in  the  room  below   which  had  ; 
audible   to   them   and    Mrs.   Ashmetux 
departure.     That,    the    district    attorne: 
pointed  out,  was  sufficient  time  for  Mr 
Ashmeade  to  have  fallen  so  sound  asleej 
under  the  influence  of  bromide  that  h' 
would  not  have  been  conscious  of  his  wife' 
putting  out  the  light  and  turning  the  ga 
on  again  as  she  was  leaving. 

The  trial  dragged  on.  After  a  momen 
tary  regret  that  they  had  not  arrangei 
their  testimony  in  advance,  the  students 
volatile  allegiance  to  Mrs.Ashmeade  seem 
ed  to  vanish.  Their  youthful  good  spirit 
reasserted    themselves    and    the    nightl; 
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roughhouses  were  resumed.  This  time 
Cadwallader  made  no  protest.  He  rarely 
fell  asleep  until  early  in  the  morning  now; 
Marion  .4shmeade's  eyes  and  a  conviction 
that  she  was  being  unjustly  prosecuted 
obsessed  him.  Yet  it  was  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  verdict  would  be 
"Guilty." 

One  night  he  had  dozed  off  to  sleep  over 
a  book  and  a  cigar.  He  was  awakened 
suddenly  by  the  glowing  end  of  the  cigar 
searing  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  The 
light  which  he  had  left  on  was  no  longer 
burning  and  he  was  suffering  from  a  naus- 
eous headache.  Staggering  to  his  feet,  he 
groped  for  the  chandelier;  from  each  of  the 
three  jets  the  unignited  gas  hissed  out  into 
the  darkness! 

He  reeled  out  into  the  hall.  The  door 
of  the  room  above  his  opened  softly  and  he 
heard  stealthy  footsteps  ascending.  He 
dragged  himself  upstairs  to  the  fourth 
floor.  Jiggs  and  Tobey  stood  in  whispered 
consultation  outside  Kenneth's  door.  Si- 
lently one  of  them  tried  the  knob;  it  turned 
and   the   door   opened. 

By  the  light  of  a  single  candle  burning 
on  the  desk  they  saw  Kenneth  crouching, 
cheeks  puffed  out,  one  hand  holding  to  his 
mouth  the  end  of  a  rubber  tube  he  had  dis- 
connected from  his  gas  heater,  the  other 
hand  upon  the  stop-cock  near  the  base  plug. 
He  looked  up,  startled,  like  a  small  boy 
caught  in  mischief. 

Jiggs  and  Tobey  flung  themselves  upon 
him.  "That's  the  second  time  to-night 
you've  filled  our  gas  pipes  full  of  air,  you 
little. . ." 

But  Cadwallader  intervened.  Seizing 
Kenneth  by  the  shoulders,  he  fairly  shout- 
ed; "Did  you  ever  do  that  before?" 

•'Did  he?"  echoed  Tobey.  "Oh,  mam- 
ma! Why  it's  his  favorite  way  of  making 
a  nuisance  of  himself." 

Cadwallader's  next  question  killed  all 
facetiousness. 

"Did  yon  do  that  the  night  Mr.  Ashmeade 
diedV 

Kenneth's  complacent  smirk  melted 
into  an  expression  of  vacuous  amazement. 

Then  a  glimmer  of  understanding  play- 
ed across  his  face.  His  mouth  and  eyes 
opened  wide.  In  Cadwallader's  grip  he 
had  become  suddenly  pale  and  breathless. 


little  drops  of  sweat  began  to  trickle  down 
his  hollow  cheeks.  Then  his  facial  muscles 
shivered"  and  his  lips  worked  convulsively 
without  any  words  coming  out. 

"By  Heavens,  he  did!"  whispered  Tobey 
in  an  awed  voice.  "Remember — after 
we  chucked  him  out  of  our  room  and  tried 
to  study?" 

"But — but," — Jiggs  passed  hishand  con- 
fusedly across  his  brow — "that  couldn't 
have  killed  old  Ashmeade.  Kenneth's 
done  it  a  dozen  times  before!  It  never 
even  puts  out  the  hall  light  on  the  second 
floor." 

"It  put  out  the  light  in  my  room  just 
now,"  announced  Cadwallader  grimly. 
"The  hall  Hghts  are  probably  on  another 
meter.  All  the  other  times  he's  done  it 
people  have  been  in  bed  with  their  lights 
out — except  you  and  Ashmeade.  You 
had  sense  enough  to  turn  the  stop-cock  or 
else  stand  by  with  a  match  until  the  gas 
pushed  the  air  out  of  the  pipes  and  came  on 
again.  But  Ashmeade  had  drugged  him- 
self to  sleep!" 

Kenneth  gulped.  The  whites  of  his 
eyes  gleamed  in  the  candle  light.  His 
chest  heaved.  "And  I  never  thought.. 
Done  it  so  often — never  even  remembered!" 
A  dry  tongue  flickered  across  his  gray  lips. 
"And — and  next  morning,  when  Mrs. 
Ashmeade  had  beat  it,  everybody  said  that 
she...  Oh,  my  GodV  He  collapsed 
miserably  in  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping. 

'TpHEY  were  three  very  chastened  boys 
*■  whom  Cadwallader  accompanied  to 
the  court  next  morning,  and  who,  after 
they  had  testified,  stood  up  to  face  a  re- 
primand from  the  bench.  But  as  Marion 
Ashmeade  came  down  the  white  steps  of 
the  court  house  she  blinked  happily  in  the 
Spring  sunlight.  She  was  going  to  her 
friend's  home  to  recuperate.  John  Cad- 
wallader accompanied  her  to  the  train, 
and  as  he  handed  up  the  little  black  lea- 
ther travelling  case  that  had  first  been  a 
pledge  of  their  acquaintance,  his  hand 
closed  over  hers. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  asked,  "that  if  I 
came  out  for  a  week-end,  your  friends  could 
put  me  up?" 

She  smiled.  "I'm  sure  they  could,"  she 
answered. 
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perienced  in  organizing  Women's  Politi- 
cal   Associations.     There    seemed    to    be 
two    main    reasons    for    this    difficulty: 
first,  some  women  were  not  sure  whether 
it  was  just  "the  thing"  to  do;they wanted 
to  know  who  would  beontheir  committees, 
etc.  and  to  be  quite  satisfied  that  their 
social  standing  would  not  be  jeopardized; 
the  second  class  of  women  consisted  of 
those  whose  male  relatives  "put  the  brake" 
on  their  political  activities.     I  have  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  an  influential  club 
woman    of    whose    political    sympathies 
•    *hnre  was  no  doubt  in  times  of  peace,  sud- 
•uly  growing  dumb  when  the  battle  was 
uged.  You  see,    directors,   shareholders, 
■A  the  like,  sometimes  "pull  the  strings" 
d  Friend  Husband's  appointment  must 
■  protected. 

NOW  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  wo- 
man whose  sole  aspiration  in  life  is 
'  1  be  "in  it"  socially  and  whose  small  mind 
satisfied  with  a  petty  round  of  gaieties. 
'  heard  someone  remark  not  long  ago  that 
ley  had  not  seen  a  certain  Mrs.  Q.  lately, 
•  d  this  was  the  reply: — "Oh  no,  at  this 
ime  of  the  year  she  is  just  a  wreck,  heart, 
\  i)U  know — with  'going'  so    much."    This 
the  type  of  woman  one  hears  most  fre- 
lently  criticising  women  who  do  try  to 
il.e  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  "Think 
'    the  ghastly  publicity;  why,  my   dear, 
u'U  be  talked  about  by  every  Tom,  Dick 
!'l  Harry  in  town,"  was  the  comforting 
inment  made  to  me  when  I  first  stood 
r  public  office. 

Personally,  I  prefer  my  speech  to  be 
(jvered"  by  the  public  press  rather  than 
ic  details  of  my  gown  to  be  "covered" 
•>r  uncovered)  in  the  so-called  society 
ilumn. 
As    to    the    other    terrible    warning: 

J.  "You'll  get  yourself  talked  about  by  every 
■;  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,"  I  would  much 
refer  the  attention  of  the  Toms,  the 
licks  ard  the  Harrys  of  this  world,  to 
hat  of  the  Algernons  or  Clarences. 

My  own  experience  has  given  me  a  new 
ppreciation  of  the  burdens  the  men  of 
his  world  have  been  carrying,  and  an  in- 
rcased  respect  for  their  ability  in  adminis- 


tration, their  capacity  for  hard  work,  their 
grasp  of  detail,  their  clear-headed  thinking, 
and  most  of  all  the  "stickatitiveness" 
which  so  many  women  lack.  And  as  I 
came  in  contact  with  these  men  from  a 
different  angle  and  realized  some  of  the 
problems  they  had  to  solve,  and  as  I  have 
seen  them  "all  fagged  out"  after  a  heavy 
day,  bent  on  "getting  through  to  get  home," 
I  could  not  help  wondering  what  kind  of 
homes  they  were  going  to,  and  I  had  a  new 
conception  of  what  their  homes  might 
mean  to  them,  truly  "a  rock  in  a  weary 
land  and  a  shelter  in  a  time  of  storm." 

MEN  must  be  rather  amused  at  the 
critical  attitude  of  our  women  re- 
formers, and  at  the  smug  complacency 
with  which  they  approach  problems  which 
have  strained  the  intelligence,  wit  and 
tact  of  generations  of  law-makers.  When 
we  think  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf  we 
always  think  of  it  as  being  a  man's  reform. 
We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  think  of 
women  as  good  and  men  as  bad  that  there 
never  seems  any  need  for  women  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf. 

Everything  generally  in  the  world  is  in 
a  topsy-turvy  condition  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  in  the  ad- 
justment which  we  hope  eventually  will 
come,  women  will  again  become  possessed 
of  the  good  old-fa,shioned  common  sense 
of  their  grandmothers,  and  will  leave  the 
political  game  to  the  men.  A  shrewd 
lawyer  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  was 
not  worrying  at  all  over  woman's  entry 
into  politics  because  he  thought  they  would 
soon  sicken  of  it  themselves.  I  believe 
this  to  be  true,  and  I  venture  to  say  it 
will  be  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  they  will 
retire,  and  that  they  will  be  "mighty  glad" 
the  men  are  left  to  carry  on.  About  that 
time  if  some  enterprising  woman  feels  the 
call  "to  organize  a  new  Club"  (which  Hea- 
ven forbid),  I  would  suggest  a  "Back  to 
the  Home"  Club;  the  officers  mightbeex- 
women  politicians,  and  I  believe  the  men 
would  be  generous  contributors  to  the 
funds.  We  have  now  a  "Save  the  Child- 
ren" movement,  why  not  a  "Save  the 
Women"  movement? 


The  Sign  of  Value 

# 


If  the  prospective  truck  purchaser  could  see  the 
real  value  that  is  put  into  the  International  Motor 
Truck  from  start  to  finish  he  would  readily  grant 
that  the  word  "International"  on  the  hood  of  a 
truck,  is  its  owner's  best  insurance  of  true  worth. 

Every  International  from  the  light  delivery 
Speed  Truck  which  is  "Made  in  Canada"  to  the 
10,000  pound  freighter  is  built  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  service  with  the  least  expense. 

The  periodical  inspection  which  is  rendered 
free  by  our  own  experts  helps  to  keep  down  your 
iiinning  cost. 

Let  us  analyze  your  hauling  requirements. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  CANADA  '^'■> 
HAMILTON     CANADA 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


^    Expectant  Mothers  should 
send  for  this  book 

"Before  Baby  Comes" 

For  10c.  we  will  send  to  all  who  state  the  month  they  expect 
Baby,  a  copy  of  "BKFORE  BAIIY  COMES."  Written  by  a  doc- 
tor, it  tells  the  mother-to-be  how  to  take  proper  care  of  herself 
JurinK  the  anxious  weeks  of  waiting,  so  that  when  Baby  arrives 
he  will  be  as  fine  and  bonnie  as  she  wishes  to  see  him.  This  is 
a  very  helpful  book.  Write  for  it  to-day.  enclosing  lOc,  to  our 
Sales  AKents.  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co..  Ltd..  10  McCaul  St.. 
Toronto.      Please    mark    your   envelope    Departmi'iit  W  9  E 
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Perhaps  it  wasn't  Tea 

that  inspired  the  writing  of 

**QAuld  Lang  Syne"  but 
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is  par  excellence 

The  Cup  of  Kindness. 

CHASE   &   SANBORN,   Montreal. 
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Stuffed 
Celery 


Break  down  some  Ingersoll 
Cream  Cheese  and  cream 
lightly  with  a  silver  fork, 
adding  salad  dressing.  Mix 
in  a  little  chopped  pimentos 
and  fill  into  the  hollow  of 
crisp  white  celery.  Garnish 
with  a  shake  of  paprika. 

jersoHx 

CreMi2  Cfeeose^' 

is  a  delicious  base  for  dainty 
cheese  dishes.  The  creamy 
consistency — the  rich  flavor 
— how  readily  it  lends  itself 
to  the  making  of  any  dish. 
There  are  hundreds  of  ways 
of  using  Ingersoll  Cream 
Cheese. 

The.  Ingersoll  Packing  Co. 

Limited 
INGERSOLL.  ONT. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  "OUR"  FLAPPER? 

Mrs.    Plumptre    Is   the  Wife   of   Rev.    Canon  Plumptre,  and  Is   President  of  the 

Ontario  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 


THERE     is     much     criticism 
abroad  regarding  the  young 
girls  and  youths  of  to-day; 
they  are  said  to  be  undisciplined,  reckless, 
extravagant    and    frivolous,    falling    far 
below  the  standard  set  by  the  preceding 
generation.     In      my     opinion      our 
young  people  are  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  these  tendencies  and  their 
divergence  from  previous  types.  They 
only   reflect   the   general   tendencie 
of  the  times  they   live  in, 
just  as  the  Early  Victorian 
maidens  who   wore  cririo- 
lines,  coy  curls, — and  faint- 
ed in  any  emergency  call- 
ing   for   prompt   action — 
lived  up  to  the  conventions 
and  requirements  of  that 
very  stilted  age. 

There  is  to-day  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  the 
loosening  of  restraints,  and 
a  noticeable  inclination 
toward  unconventionality 
which  in  itself  need  not 
.be  regarded  as  alarming, 
for,  after  all,  conventions 
can  be  overdone.  We 
should  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  old  hide- 
bound custom  of  paying 
caHs  has  been  dispensed 
with.  No  longer  is  it  in- 
cumbent on  all  the  host- 
esses in  one  neighborhood 
to  receive  on  a  certain 
day  and  be  greeted  by  a 
succession  of  two-minute 
callers,  each  of  whom 
would  then  rush  on  to 
the  next  house  on  her  list. 
We  all  remember  the  term 
"a  calling  acquaintance," 
now  becoming  obsolete, 
that  merely  meant  some- 
one with  whom  we  never 
got  beyond  the  stage  of 
exchanging  calls;  a  waste 
of  time  when  it  led  to 
nothing  more.  The  War 
has  released  the  present 
generation  of  girls  from 
that    convention. 

And  here  let  me  say 
that  one  good  thing  about  young  girls  of 
to-day  is  their  naturalness.  They  are  de- 
lightfully and  refreshingly  natural.  They 
are  not  inclined  to  pose  or  affect  certain 
mental  attitudes.  In  other  words,  with 
all  their  faults — and  they  are  superficial 
ones — I  think  our  girls  of  to-day  value 
sincerity  and  show  it  by  their  frank  honesty. 
But  indeed  for  many  years  previous  to 
the  War  "hospitality"  has  been  lost  sight  of 
in  "entertaining.'  The  old  idea  of  assemb- 
ling one's  friends  and  getting  to  know 
each  other  better  in  following  some  con- 
genial pursuit,  such  as  music  or  conversa- 
tion in  which  all  were  interested,  had  given 
place  to  parties  with  paid  entertainers 
and  a  crowd  of  people  thrown  together 
without  any  particular  regard  to  sympathy 
or  tastes.  These  parties  grew  to  be 
elaborate,  expensive  affairs,  and  yet  they 
lacked  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality.  The 
same  idea  is  held  in  an  exaggerated  form 
by  young  people  to-day  who  expect  to 
vie  with  their  better-off  friends  in  the 
matter    of    expensive    entertainments. 

Extravagant  Publicity 

FORMERLY,  when  people  entertained 
their  friends  it  was  according  to  their 
means,  and  no  one  outside  of  their  own 
circle  knew  what  was  being  done.    Nowa- 
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days  it  is  everyone's  business  to  know  what 
private  parties  are  being  given;  and  the 
publicity  attendant  upon  such  affairs, 
especially  those  of 
the  extreme  type, 
establishes  a  prece- 
dent, so  that  those 
of  small  means  think 


Dr.  Cody  of  St.  Paul's,  Toronto, 
recently  said  if  hostesses  would  com- 
bine, even  for  one  season,  to  adopt 
a  certain  standard  of  simplicity  in  living, 
especially    as   regards   the  young  people, 
and    would    make   it   fashionable    to    be 
moderate  in  their  expenditures  on  dress, 
food  and  entertainment,  it    might    bring 
about    a    much-needed    reform.     In    this 
respect  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  sim- 
plicity   of    the   entertainments    given    of 
recent  years  for  young  people  in  Govern- 
ment House  both  in  Ottawa  and  Toronl(}. 
When  so  much  good  might  be  accomplish- 
ed by  this  means  it  would  certainly  be 
worth  making    an  effort  to  bring  about. 
Union    is    strength,    whether    in 
politics,  labor  or  the  social  spheif- . 
and  by  co-operation,  simplicity 
might  be    made  the    height    (f 
fashion.     After  all,  every 
good  movement    that  ef- 
fects a  needed   reform    is 
the  result  of  intelligent  co- 
operation. : 

"Wiiere   is   My   Taxi  ?" 


A^ 


Which  flapper  would  y<ni 
choose? 


that  more  modest  efforts  are  impossible. 
This  helps  to  produce  the  extravagance  of 
the  present  day. 

Particularly  do  young  people  nowadays 
feel  injured  if  the  enertainments  given 
m  their  own  homes  do  not  [equal  those 
of  their  acquaintances.  For  instance, 
a  young  girl  invited  to  her  first  grown-up 
dance  had  planned  to  follow  it  with  one 
in  her  own  home.  To  her  mother's  sur- 
prise, however,  she  refused  to  have  a  party, 
giving  as  her  reason  that  they  were  unable 
to  entertain  in  the  same  style  as  her  friend, 
and  she  would  rather  have  no  party  at  all 
than  have  a  slow,  old-fashioned  one  that 
would  fall  flat.  The  "teen"  age  is  very 
sensitive  about  any  apparent  lack  in 
home    surroundings. 

We  all  remember  in  Booth  Tarking- 
ton's  clever  book  "Seventeen,"  how  keenly 
critical  William  was  with  regard  to  the 
appointments  of  a  tea  he  had  persuaded 
his  mother  to  give  in  honor  of  a  girl  visitor 
to  town.  We  cannot  blame  the  rising 
generation  for  wanting  to  keep  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  their  own  circle,  for  young 
people  are  intensely  conventional  in  this 
respect.  Parents  are  continually  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  trying  to  do  what  they 
consider  right  for  their  children,  and  yet 
desirous  of  not  wounding  their  susceptibil- 
ities in  a  tender  spot. 


S  WOMEN  are  now| 
claiming  equality  and 
independence,  our  girls 
should  be  fair  enough  ta 
pay  their  share  of  such 
expenses  as  taxis  and  thea- 
tres. The  Toronto  girl 
in  the  following  case  was 
probably  just  thoughtlesd,' 
but  when  the  young  college 
man  who  was  seeing  her 
home  from  a  party  conduc- 
ted her  to  the  street,  she 
enquired,  "Why,  where 
is  the  taxi?"  He  replied, 
"I  haven't  one;  we  are 
going  to  take  the  street 
car."  "Street  car,  indeed," 
exclaimed  the  damsel  in- 

Idignantly,  "I  should  say 
not.  Call  a  taxi,  please." 
The  youth  did  so,  took 
the  girl  home,  then  drove 
to  his  own  domicile  and 
_  awakened  his  irate  father 

at  2  a.m.  to  request  So 
to  pay  for  the  taxi. 
Another  girl,  only  fifteen  years  old,  was 
staying  with  an  aunt  and  expecting  a  boy 
friend  a  few  years  older  to  take  her  to  a 
party.  "Will  he  come  in  a  taxi,  Millie?" 
asked  the  aunt.  "I  should  say  so  or  I'll 
know  the  reason  why,"  was  the  scornful 
reply. 

The  girls  who  expect  young  men,  wnc 
are  perhaps  students  at  college  or  juniors 
in  banking  houses,  to  provide  taxis,  ex- 
pensive seats  at  theatres,  flowers,  candies 
and  little  suppers  to  wind  up  an  evening't 
entertainment,  very  often  involve  the* 
boys  in  temptations  and  hardships  fOJ 
which  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  fe* 
evenings'  amusements  affords  no  compensa- 
tion. They  are  also  fostering  those  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  the  postponement  o) 
marriages.  Neither  a  young  man  nor  _s 
girl  with  this  standard  of  expenditure  is 
very  likely  to  be  willing  to  start  marriec 
life  on  small  means,  therefore  early  mar- 
riages are  being  made  less  possible  by  such 
luxurious  tastes. 

Canada  needs  more  than  anj-thinj 
Canadian  homes  and  a  home-born  increast 
in  population.  But  how  can  homes  bt 
established  in  these  times  of  financia 
stringency  when  young  people  have  accufr 
tomed  themselves  to  every  form  of  luxury' 
Early  marriages  would  go  far  towart 
building  up  the   kind  of  population   oir 
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Junes 
Alaska  Surprise 

(Something  Entirely  New) 


IS  writing  these  "talka"  I  have  tried 
not  to  use  superfluous  adjectives, 
but  for  this  month's  new  dessert  it 
seems  there  is  nothine  that  will 
ijuite  describe  it  except  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  best  and  most  unusual 
dessert  of  the  season. 

You  will  find  it  easy  to  make  and 
the  favorable  comments  that  will  be 
made  when  it  is  served  (either  when 
you  are  entertaining  or  as  a  treat 
for  the  family),  will  please  you.  Its 
appearance  is  unique  and  its  flavor 
delicious.     Here  is  the  recipe: 

ALASKA  SURPRISE 

CHOCOLATE     MIXTURE 

m    enreIopt-6   Knox    SparkllDg  GelaUiie 
H  cup  coUL  wator.  1   teaspoonful  Tanllla 

1   quart   milk  Few   grains  salt 

3    squares    inisweeteneil    chocolate.      1    cup    sugar 

Soak  gelatine  In  c-old  water  ten  minutes.  Melt 
chocolate,  athi  sugar.  Scald  milk;  add  the 
8oake<l  gelatine  and  when  dissolved,  the  choc- 
olate mixture  and  salt.  Then  add  flavoring. 
Tuni  Into  melon  mold,  or  square  bread  pan. 
first   dipped   in   cold    water  and   chill. 

CREAM    FILLING 

H    envelope    Knox   Sparkling   Gelatine 
hi   cup   cold   water  1-3  cup   sugar 

1    pint   heavy    cream  1    teaspoonful    vanlUa 

1  cup  scalded  milk 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  ten  minutes  and 
difwolve  in  hot  nitlk  then  add  sugar.  Set  bowl 
containing  mixture  In  pan  of  cold  water  and 
stir  until  mixture  begins  to  thicken.  Add 
cream,    beaten    until    stiff,    and    flavoring. 

When  chocolate  mixture  Is  very  firm,  re- 
move enough  of  the  center  to  make  room  for  the 
Cream  Filling.  leaving  walls  about  three- 
fourths  Inch  thick,  Fill  with  the  cream  mix- 
ture and  replace  chocolate  mixture  over  the 
top.  Chill.  Fruit  may  be  molded  in  the  cream 
filling   If   desired. 

NOTE — Klther  one  of  the  above  recipes  may 
be  used  as  a  dessert  alone.  Chocolate  ice 
cream  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  chocolate 
mixture    In   which   to    mold    the   cream    fllllng. 

FREE 

If  you  wish  other  recipes  to  serve 
when  you  entertain,  as  well  as  for 
every-day  home  meals,  send  for  my 
free  booklets  "Dainty  Desserts"  and 
"Food  Economy."  Just  enclose  4c  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage  and  mention 
your  grocer's   name. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

D«pt.  C,     180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  MontrMl 
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country  needs  badly,  but  these  will  not  be 
possible  until  there  is  greater  simplicity 
of  living,  and  young  men  and  girls  are 
willing  to  practise  self-sacrifice  and  real- 
ize that  true  happiness  does  not  depend  on 
exj)€nditure. 

What    of    Her   Dress? 

1"*HE  dress  of  the  modern  girl  has 
been  .severely  criticized,  but  I  con.sid- 
er  her  sport.s  co.stume  admirable  and  very 
charming,  even  to  the  short  skirt  that  dis- 
plays the  slim  young  legs.  On  the  other 
hand  some  very  extreme  modes  have  ap- 
peared both  for  day  and  evening  wear, 
which  seem  to  have  been  designed  to  ex- 
cite attention  by  either  the  scantiness  of 
the  material  u-sed,  or  the  transparency  of 
its  texture.  There  will,  of  course,  always 
be  some  individuals  who  display  a  lack  of 
taste,  but  the  many  must  not  be  judged  by 
the  few. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  putting  both 
girls  and  boys  on  an  allowance  and  making 
them  dress  within  it.  The  habit  of  buying 
clothes  at  haphazard,  often  hastily  in  view 
of  an  approaching  occasion,  leads  to  ex- 
travagance. Let  the  mothers  of  boys  and 
girls  of  the  "teen"  aee  frankly  talk  over 


permission?"  asked  her  friend's  mother. 
"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  girl,  "Mother  often 
does  not  see  me  from  breakfast  to  bed- 
time.    I  go  home  when  I'm  ready  to." 

Thus  while  young  people  may  often 
adopt  the  manners  and  social  usages  of 
their  associates,  they  yet  unconsciously 
reflect  the  standards  or  lack  of  standards  of 
their  i>arents.  Of  course  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  as  youth  will  break  out 
now  and  then  in  spite  of  careful  training. 

Dances  of  Fifty  Years  Hence- 

IN  EVERY  age  the  pas.sing  generation 
has  always  been  dismayed  at  the  behav- 
ior of  the  on-coming  one,  and  it  utters  dole- 
ful prophecies  as  to  what  will  happen  in 
the  future,  and  yet  the  world  is  steadily 
growing  better  in  spite  of  pessimistic 
expectations.  Take  dancing  for  instance. 
I  can  remember  my  own  grandmother  tell- 
ing me  about  the  iniquity  of  the  new  dance, 
the  waltz,  which  was  replacing  the  decor- 
ous square  dances  of  her  youth.  "No  girl 
who  respected  herself  would  ever  engage  in 
such  antics,"  the  old  lady  declared 
sternly.  What  would  people  then  have 
thought  of  the  fox  trot?  A  generation  to 
come    will     probably    evolve    something 
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with  them  what  is  needed,  and  make  them 
understand  to  just  what  extent  they  may 
mdulge  their  desires  with  due  regard  to 
the  family  budget.  Then  any  bills  for 
taxis  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  their 
own  pocket  money,  and  not  be  added  to 
the  disbursements  of  a  long-suffering 
father. 

Why  should  these  boys  and  girls  habit- 
ually take  taxis  to  entertainments  when 
frequently  their  own  parents  use  the  hum- 
ble street  car?  This  easy  spending  of 
money  they  have  not  earned  helps  in  the 
cultivation  of  extravagant  tastes,  and 
turns  out  the  helpless,  ornamental  girl  and 
evolves     the     self-indulgent     bachelor. 

Where  is  My  Child  To-night? 

T^HE  fundamental  weakness  at  the 
A  bottom  of  much  of  the  extravagance 
of  our  young  people  is  the  lack  of  a  sound 
moral  home  education.  The  rising  gener- 
ation is  not  taught  to  value  the  worth- 
while things  of  life.  Girls  and  boys  have 
both  to  face  the  world  of  pleasure  and  of 
business  at  such  an  early  age  that  the  only 
real  safeguard  against  folly  to-day,  as  in 
every  generation,  is  home  training  in  self- 
control  and  the  instilling  of  high  stand- 
ards of  life  and  conduct. 

Much  of  the  behavior  open  to  criticism 
•J  */?  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^*  .children  learn  their 
ideas  of  manners  and  conduct  from  their 
school-mates  rather  than  from  their  par- 
ents. Some  mothers  know  very  little  of 
what  their  children  are  doing,  or  where 
they  are  spending  their  spare  time.  Take 
the  case  of  a  schoolgirl  of  fifteen  who  ac- 
companied a  friend  to  her  home  after 
school,  and  who  on  being  asked  to  stay  to 
dinner  promptly  accepted.  "But  had  you 
not  better  telephone  and  ask  your  mother's 


that  will  horrify  fox-trotters  of  to-day. 
But  the  old  world  wags  on,  and  in  spite  of 
all  keeps  improving. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  dances  i  n 
vogue  that  are  vulgar  and  disgusting 
to  any  well-brought  up  person,  but  this  is 
due  as  much  to  the  way  they  are  danced 
as  to  the  dances  themselves.  A  vulgar 
mind  can  make  the  most  refined  dance 
appear  odious. 

But,  as  said  before,  to-dav's  vouth  is  the 
product  of  the  present  era.  It  is  an  ex- 
travagant age;  it  is  an  age  that  shakes  off 
the  trammels  of  by-gone  conventions, 
that  takes  short-cuts  and  lives  at  a  pace 
never  before  possible  in  the  history  of  the 
world  Therefore  is  it  not  natural  that 
the  flapper  and  her  boy  companions 
Should  in  a  way  start  where  we,  the  older 
generations,  are  leaving  off?  They  come 
into  a  heritage  full  of  wonders— wonder^! 
such  as  a  genii  in  the  Arabian  Nights  might 
have  evoked  for  Ali  Baba,  Ind  these 
youngsters  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course 
.1  hey  expect  all  the  luxuries,  ease  and  en- 
joyments that  this  wonderful  age  of  inven- 

i'f°t»,f  r  ,T!i?°  ^^^.'1^'  ^"'l'  ''ke  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  they  toil  not  nor  spin 

r.  oii'li,"''^  without  encouragement  one 
recalls  the  days  of  the  War,  when  even  the 
most  frivolous  girls  showed  great  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice  and  hard  work  The 
innate  powers  of  devotion  are  there,  and 
only  need  to  be  directed  into  the  right 
channels.     If  boys  and  girls  growing  up 

twYv,™"''^.''^]'™"^^'*  to  understand 
that  the  country  demands  from  them  sim- 
plicity and  hard  work,  just  as  it  demanded 
heroism  from  their  brothers  and  sisters 
dunng  the  War  they  too  would  rise  to 
the  occasion,  and  show  themselves  worthy 
Of  their  Canadian  name  and  tradition 


Puddings 

Which  Win 

Favour 

pUDDINGS  made 
with  Carnation  Milk 
win  instant  favour.  For 
cooking  add  an  equal 
part  of  water.  Add  more 
water  if  you  want  thin- 
ner milk.  Use  Carna- 
tion undiluted  or  diluted 
instead  of  cream  for  tea 
coffee,  dessert  and 
cereals.  It  makes  them 
more  nourishing,  too. 
It  is  just  pure  cows'  milk 
with  part  of  the  water 
taken  away  while  the 
milk  is  fresh  and  rich, 
then  sealed  and  sterilized. 
Use  it  as  your  milk  sup- 
ply. Buy  it  from  your 
grocer  in  tall  (16  oz.) 
cans  or  by  the  case  of 
48  cans.  Write  for  Re- 
cipe Book. 

Made  in  Canada  by 
CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO.  LTD., 

613  John  Street,  Aylmer,  Onf . 
Condenserles  at  Aylmer  and  .<ipringfleld,  Ont, 

Carnation 


Milk 


'From  Contented  Cows' 


The  label  ia  red  and  white 


Cream  Tapioca  Pudding— 1}  cups  water, 
H  cup  pear!  tapiora.  !  cup  Carnation  iMilk, 
i  teaspoonful  salt.  3  tablcspoonfuLs  sugar.  ' 
teasipoonful  vanilla,  2  eggs  beaten  separatelv. 
boak  tapioca  one  hour  in .  enough  cold  water 
to  cover.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  trans- 
Pare"'-  ^-^'it  sugar,  salt,  milk  and  egg 
yolks  slightly  beaten.  Combine  by  pouring  hot 
tapioca  slowly  on  egg  mixture,  return  to  double 
boiler  and  cook  until  it  thickens.  When  thick 
remove  from  fire  and  fold  in  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff.  Add  flavoring  and  chill.  This 
recipe  serves  six  people.  Always  mil  Carnation 
Milk  and  water  thoroughly. 

In  the  Carnation  Cook  Book  youMI  find  tested 
recipes  for  eight  delightful  puddings  besides 
a  whole  host  of  other  good  things  to  eat. 
Write  the  Carnation  Milk  Products  Co., 
Limited,  Aylmer,  Ont.  for  «  free  copy. 
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yiYVE.  BEST  IRONEW"   J/ 


Takes   the  Hard    Work 
Out  of  Ironing 

WriU  jot  Booklet  No.  12 

Canadian  Ironing  Machine 
Company,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK  -  ONTARIO 


Age  Is  Judged 
By  Gray  Hair 


dray  streaks  suggest  middle  age  and 
Bly.rt  your  friends  asking  how  old  you 
really  are.  Keep  your  hair  its  original 
youthful  color 
by  using  Mary 
T.  Goldman*  s 
Hair  Color  Re- 
storer. 

This  dainty. 
colorless  liquid, 
clean  and  clear 
aa  water,  brings 
back  the  orig- 
inal color  safely 
and  surely.  No 
danger  of  freak- 
ish streaks  or 
disco  I  oration. 
The  restored 
color  Is  even 
,,  .,   .  and        perfectly 

natural  In  all  lights.    Nothing  to  wash  or 
rub  off. 

Send  coupon  for  free  trial  bottle  and 
test  as  directed  on  a  single  lock.  State 
iirefully  the  color  of  your  hair.  Better, 
enclose  a  lock  in  your  letter.  Then,  when 
thorouKhly  convinced,  get  full-sized  bot- 
tle from  your  druggist  or  direct. 


< 


dary  T.  Goldman.  14SS  Goldman  Bldg. ,  St.  Paal,  Minn. 
lease  send  me  your  FRKE  trial  N^ittle  of  MnryT.  Gold- 
nan's  Hair  Color  Restorer.  The  natural  color  of  my  hair 

sjet  black black  or  dark  brown medium 

irown light  brown,  draboraubam 

Vtmt 


H 


Q^1>ancer's  Charm 

lies  in  graceful  freedom  of  beautiful 
shoulders  and  arms.  In  wearinir  this 
season's  sheer  waists  and  low  (.'owns 
Four  charrr  also  is  enhanced  by 
natural  freedom  of  arms. 

DEL-A-TONE 

is  a  well  known  scientific  preparation 
lor  removing  hair  from  necit.  face 
aod  under  arms. 


It  ifl  iio/ii  and  sure.  leavf ns  the 
Blrin  cteai\  flrm  and  perfectly 
smooth.  Easy  to  apply. 
DruqgiMtm  ntll  Dtlatone,  or  an 
original  1  oz.  jar  will  fm  mailed 
to  ar,yaddmaonreetipt<:^'tl. 


LYMAN 
Uept.  5,  ! 


BROS.    &    CO..    LTC 

I  KroMt  St.  I-;..  Tor.) 
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Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Try  it  on  Your  Wife: — Tell  a  woman 
she  looks  young  and  her  appreciation  of 
your  compliment  almost  makes  it  truth- 
ful.— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


Too  True:— "Where  is  the  demand  for 
cat-skins  mostly  felt?"  was  one  of  the 
questions  recently  set  in  a  Surrey  second- 
ary school.  The  answer  is  "Among  cats." 
— Punch. 


That  Makes  a  Difference: — Lieuten- 
ant (roaring  with  rage  at  steward) — "Who 
told  you  to  put  those  flowers  on  the  table?" 
Steward — "The  commander,  sir." 
"Pretty,   aren't  they?^Oklahoma  Sea 
Bag. 


A  Present  Help: — The  writer:— "Listen, 
old  man,  can  you  loan  me  a  ten  spot? 
I  don't  get  my  salary  until  to-morrow." 

The  artist:^ — "Sorry,  old  top,  but  I  have- 
n't a  nickel.  I  got  mine  yesterday." — A 
Conirih. 


One  Use  for  *Em. — Arestaurantin  But- 
ler,   Mo.,    displays    this    sign: 
"Don't  Divorce  Your  Wife  Because  She 

can't    Cook. 
"Eat   Here  and  Keep   Her  for  a  Pet." 
— Pacific    Retail    Adriser. 

Medical  Error: — "Doctor,  I'm  «orry  to 
drag  you  so  far  out  in  the  country  on  such  a 
bad  night." 

"Oh,  it  is  quite  all  right,  because  I  have 
another  patient  near  here,  so  I  can  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone." — The  Mainiac. 


Adam  Easy  Win: — "A  novel  feature  of 
the  Fancy  Dress  Competition  was  that  no 
costume  should  exceed  3s.  to  produce. 
The  prize  winners  were  as  follows: — Miss 
—  (Eve)...." — Local   Paper. 

Almost  too  easy,  in  our  judgment.^ 
Punch. 


'Oldin'  Up  The  Train:— 6  a.m.  on  the 
Underground : — 

Stout  Charlady,  alighting:  "'Arf  a  mo' 
with  the  whistle,  young  man.  In  a  'urry 
to  see  'er  wedding,  ain't  yer?" 

Conductor: — "You  goin'  ter  'old  up  'er 
train?" — London  Sunday  Express. 


The  Beggar's  Rebuff:— "How  would 
you  like  to  hear  your  little  ones  howling 
for  bread?"  asked  the  beggar. 

The  family  man  sighed. 

"It  would  be  heavenly,"  he  said. 
"They  do  nothing  at  present  but  howl 
for  chocolates. "^London  Sunday  Express. 


No  Prize  Baby:— "Then  you  wouldn't 

let   him    propose?" 

"Not    last    night." 

"Why   not?" 

"We    were    at    a    bridge." 

"Hasn't  he  won  you?" 

"Yes,  but   I   didn't  want  it 
he  won  me  at  a  bridge  party.' 
Courier-Journal. 


said  that 
Louisville 


Scotch  Thrift:— "I  gave  my  wife  $10 
to  give  a  luncheon  and  she  saved  enough 
out  of  it  to  buy  a  hat,"  said  the  English- 
man. 

"Ay,  but  mine  gave  the  bairns  a  penny 
each  tae  gang  tae  baid  supperless.  While 
they  were  sleepin'  she  took  the  pennies 
frae  them,  and  made  them  gang  wi'out 
breakfast  for  losin'  their  money.  Hoot! 
mon,  that's  thrift  for  ye,"  t-,>j.ii<.,)  tin,. 
Scot. — A  Contrib. 


What's  in  a  "Vot?"— Mr.  Harry 
Preston,  the  best-known  man  in  Brighton, 
tells  a  story  of  a  page  boy  who  was  in 
search  of  a  guest  at  a  certain  Brighton 
hotel.  He  went  into  the  lounge  and  called 
out:  "Mr.  Macpherson!"  No  answer. 
Then  into  the  dining-room.  Still  no  an.s- 
wer.  He  next  went  into  the  saloon  bar, 
and  on  his  again  calling  out  "Mr.  Macpher- 
son!" a  small  voice  in  the  corner  demanded, 
"Vot  initial?"— London  Sunday  Expre^n. 


FLEXIBILITY 

Flexibility  of  your  corset  is  essential  to  poise 
and  charm,  whether  in  the  evening  gown,  the 
afternoon  frock  or  the  street  costume. 
Corseted  the  P.C,  way  assures  not  only  absolute  com- 

n'X'  ?^^  ^       °"  ^''"  °^  fashionable  poise  and  dignity. 
P.C.  Corsets  make  for  figure  improvement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  PC's.     They  are  the  utmost  in 
value,  style,  comfort  and  service. 

Front  lace,  back  lace, 
white  and  flesh 

PARISIAN  CORSET  MFG. 
LIMITED 

QUEBEC 
Montreal        Toronto 


Write  for  hooUlet  showing  the  new 
styles  fitted  on  living  models 


GUARANTEED 


'Distinction 


Distinction  must  be  built  into 
strollers  and  baby  carriages  from 
the  start  —  worked  in  with  the 
flawless  weaving  of  fine,  endles3 
wickers  and  designed  in  with 
graceful  curves  prtxlucing  shell  or 
bowl  shaped  bodies. 

It  was  Marshall  B.  Lloyd  who 
invented  the  method  and  loom 
which  produce  Baby  Carriages  and 
Wicker  Furniture  thirty  times 
faster  than  the  old  hand  woven 
products.    These    inventions   cut 

LOOM 

Products 

Dubj'  Carriages  6  Furniture   . 


labor  costs,  enabling  us  to  weave 
the  finest  wickers,  use  the  best  raw 
materials,  add  the  latest  refine- 
ments and  still  sell  our  superior 
wicker  products  at  very  moderate 
prices.  y 

Write  for  Lloyd  booklet  ihowing     y^ 
the  beautiful  Lloyd  Carriagea  and  / 
Loom  Woven  Furniture,  for  sale    x        THH 
by  IrBding  furniture  and  de-    /      IIOVP 
partmcnt  stores.  /        ^  '      — 

THE  LLOYD  MA>nj.   /   *'■*' 

FACTURINGCO.    ^•^,a___,V' 

(HrincwoJ  B'at.rtriJCV'^  '""ll, 

Orillin,  y„l.,      .-^OrilliB    Ont 
Cttnada  y^    t---- 

•    -M 

^-    airct 

City >  i..>  .  .i,i, 
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Swi/ti  Baked  Meat  Lunch  Leaf 
U'ilfi  Macaroni  and  Cheese 


SwijTs  Premium  Minced  Specially 


Swift's  Jellied  Beef  or  Pork  Tongues 


Swift's  Premium  Bologna 


Siii  . 


{ .cithulU  aVf.vv(  (It;) 


Swift's  Premium 
Cooked  Ham 


SPECIALLY  Selected  Hams,  cured  by  the  inimitable  Swift 
Premium  Process  that  secures  the  mild  sweet  flavor — then 
boned  and  molded  into  a  convenient  flat  compact  shape — 
just  right  for  sandwich  slices — and  cooked  to  a  delicious  uniform 
tenderness. 

No  wonder  Swift's  Premium  Cooked  Ham  is  the  first  choice  for 
the  picnic  basket,  or  the  summer  days'  luncheon.  And  to  the 
charm  of  its  flavor  and  the  convenience  of  its  shape,  is  an  extra 
touch,  for  it  is  enclosed  in  pure  vegetable  parchment  wrapper — 
for  your  identification — for  your  protection. 

Also  as  the  warmer  days  lead  the  appetite  to  similar  light  and 
appetizing  foods,  there  are  other  Swift  Premium  Delicacies  too. 
They  will  furnish  you  with  varied  menus  and  solve  the  hot 
weather  food  problem. 

Swift's  Premium 
Cooked  Meat  Specialties 

For  Hot  Weather  and  Summer  Outing  Lunches 

Insist  on  Swift's  Premium  when  ordering  from  your  Butcher  or  Grocer 

Swift  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 
Toronto  Winnipeg  Edmonton 
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HAVE  you  enjoyed  "Ovington's 
Bank"  o  far?  To  judge  by 
all  the  evidence  which  has 
reached  the  editorial  sanctum,  the 
answer  is  overwhelmingly  in  the 
affirmative.  It  is  thus  of  very  real 
interest  to  learn  that  Mr.  Weyman 
believes  the  second  half  of  his 
latest  work  will  interest  the  readers 
of  MacLean's  more  than  the  first 
part.     He    writes  me,  in  part: 

"I  can  truthfully  say  that  no 
pains  or  patience  were  spared  to 
make  the  tale  as  good  as  I  could 
make  it.  But,  of  course,  every 
new  book  is  an  experiment.  "Ov- 
ington's Bank  '  is  a  little  slow  and 
leisurely  in  the  opening  and  I  fancy, 
after  reflection,  certain  of  the  earlier 
chapters  might  have  been  pruned  a 
little.  But  if  the  reader  can  be 
hauled  through  the  first  half  I  am 
fully  confident  that  the  second 
half  with  its  quicker  movement  and 
description  of  the  panic  will  carry 
him  cheerfully  to  the  end. 

"I  like  the  illustrations,  which 
have  a  character  of  their  own — im- 
pressionist and  somewhat  of  the 
French  school." 


DERHAPS  you  wonder  what  the 
above  cut  is  doing  on  this  page. 
Just  as  a  clue,  it  is  the  title  of  Guy 
Morton's  detective  story  in  the 
July  1  issue— a  novel,  intriguing 
bit  of  mystery  it  is,  too.  Now, 
can  you  puzzle  it  out? 

A  WELCOME  visitor  from  the 
^*^  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  visit- 
ed the  office  last  week — Arthur 
Beverley  Baxter.  To  most  of  our 
readers  he  is  well  known,  by  his 
"Blower  of  Bubbles"  and  "The 
Parts     Men     Play." 

For  the  past  year  or  two  "Bax" 
has  been  too  busy  editing  Beaver- 
brook's  "Sunday  Express"  to  do 
any  creative  writing,  but  he  says  he 
has  partially  completed  a  Christ- 
mas story  which  should  interest 
MacLean's  readers.  "Bax"  out- 
lined the  story  to  me  after  lunch 
to-day  and  its  theme  is  an  amazing, 
daring  one  which  could  only  be 
handled  by  the  deft  pen  of  such  a 
writer  as  he  proved  himself  to  be 
in  "The  Airy  Prince." 

J^  STORY    by  John    Galsworthy 

will  also  be  a  feature  of  one  of 

the  December  i  sues.     This  will  be 

the  first  of  this  pre-eminent  English 
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writer's  fiction  to  appear  in 
MacLean's — but  it  will  not  be  the 
last.  It  is  superb  in  its  craft  man- 
ship,  brilliant  in  its  flashing  dia- 
logue, appealing  in  its  humanity— 
albeit  very  cynical.  As  a  rule  1 
don't  care  for  cynical  stories  in 
MacLean's,  as  there  are  enough 
cynics  in  real  life  without  having 
to  encounter  them  in  the  pages  of 
fiction.  I  wonder:  how  many  read- 
ers agree  with  this  policy?  But 
to  most  rules  there  are  very  justi- 
fiable exceptions.  The  title  is 
"Blackmail." 

I  AST  issue  announcement  was 
made  of  the  writers  who  will  be 
featured  in  the  August  I  all-fiction 
issue.  Now  for  the  illustrators: 
F.  R.  Gruger,  Arthur  William 
Bro^^•n.  C.  H.  Taffs.  W.  B.  King. 
Charles  L.  Wrenn,  Dudley  Gloyne 
Summers,  H.  Weston  Taylor,  R.  M. 
Brinkerhoff  and  R.  P.  Coleman. 
By  the  way,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  C.  L.  Wrenn  is 
back  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  studying  in 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Algiers. 
In  the  August  I  issue  he  is  illust- 
rating Mrs.  Isabel  Ecclestone 
McKay's  story.  "The  Pink  Pagoda." 

yiHLJALMUR  STEFANSSON, 
author  of  "The  Friendly  Arctic," 
went  into  the  cfficeof  theMacmillan 
Company  a  few  days  ago  with  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  the  first  cloth  ever 
made  from  the  wool  of  the  musk-ox. 
It  is  being  prepared  experimentally 
by  a  specialist  in  Leeds  University. 
In  quality  it  ranges  from  something 
like  a  fine  homespun  to  a  soft,  wide 
weave  similar  to  angora.  The 
report  will  be  finished  in  a  few 
months, and  we  will  know  whether  the 
Arctic  is  so  friendly  that  it  will 
increase  our  wool  supply  extensively. 

"VT/E  WELCOME  to-day  into  the 
MacLean's  Magazine  family 
— J.  T.  Lamonte,  Calgary,  Alta. 
Why?  Because  he  writes:  "About 
ten  days  ago  I  wrote  asking  you  to 
stop  my  subscription  when  it  ex- 
pired. I  have  had  time  to  repent 
of  my  sin  and  now  ask  you  to  can- 
cel that  order.  I  have  been  plan- 
ning to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
reading  this  Summer  and  had  to  cut 
something  out  in  order  to  carry  out 
my  plan.  MacLean's  was  the  victim, 
but  now  I  find  I  cannot  miss  J.  K. 

Munro's  articles Your  other 

features  are  all  good  and  your 
fiction  has  improved  very  greatly 
in  the  pastyear." 

All    in  favor,  say    "Aye'       Hie 
"Ayes"  have  it! 


TJiM^ 
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A  Reliable  Car  by 

a  Reliable  Builder 

Sturdiness,  Power,  Economy  and  Beauty  have 
always  been  characteristic  of  McLaughlin-Buick 
cars  just  as  stability  and  honest  manufacturing 
ideals  have  always  been  associated  with  Mc- 
Laughlin institutions. 

This  year's  McLaughlin-Buick  is  a  better  car, 
with  more  power  and  greater  inherent  motor  car 
value  than  any  previous  models,  while  the  build- 
ers of  Canada's  Standard  Car  occupy  the  premier 
position  among  manufacturers  of  Canadian- 
built  motor  cars. 

Better  cars  are  being  built  and  McLaughlin  is 
building  them. 


McLaughlin  motor  car  co.,  Ltd. 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited 
OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 


Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Dealers  Everywhere 


Roughly  Half  a  Million  per  Province 

McLaughlin  and  Western  Canada  grew  up 
together.  For,  McLaughlin  was  established 
as  a  maker  of  vehicles  in  1870,  scarcely  over 
a  year  after  Canada  bought  the  Nortfi  West 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for 
£^00,000. 

McLaughlin-Buick   cars   are   built — not    merely 
assembled  in  Canada. 

Ask  about  the  G.M.A.C.   Purchase   Plan  which 
provides  for  deferred  payments. 


The  new 

McLaughlin-Buick 
Master  Four  lives 
up  to  the  reputation 
made  by  its 
Predecessors. 


Master  Four  2  2-3  ■>  Special 


I^ci^AUGHLrlN-BUTCrg" 
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THE  girl  or  the  car?     Well,  perhaps  both,  as  the  car  is  finished  with 
Effecto,  the  original  automobile  enamel!  A  car  enameled  with  Effecto 
justifies  the  pride  of  possession7 


You  can  brush  Effecto  on  your  car  without  trace  of 
streaks,  laps  or  brush  marks.  It  levels  itself  and  dries 
quickly  with  a  smooth,  lustrous  gloss;  more  durable  than 
the  finish  on  most  new  cars. 

Lffccto  is  the  original  automobile  enamel,  the  product 
of  seventy-three  years'  experience  in  making  the  highest 
type  of  finishing  materials  for  the  trades  and  industries. 
It  can  therefore  be  used  with  utmost  assurance  by  both 
amateurs  and  professionals. 

Effecto  is  made  in  nine  popular  f«a/W  colors :  Black, 


Blue,  Green,  Red,   Brown,  Yellow,  Gray,  Cream  and 
White;  also  clear  Finishing  varnish  and  Tcip  &  Seat 
Dressing.     Top  &  Seat  Dressing  gives  upholstery  and 
tops  a  new  richness.      It  waterproofs  and  renews. 
Send  for  Color  Card  and  Names  of  Local  Dealers 
Effecto  is  sold  by  paint,  hardware  and  accessory  dealers. 
Guarantee:     If  any  Pratt   Isf   Lambert   Varnish   Product 
fails  to  ^ive  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  money  hack. 
PRATT  &i.AMBERT-lNc. 
121  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  C)ntario 
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E.  AMES  &,  CO. 

tnetstmtnl 
Securities 

EilabhiheJ 
IS89 

Union  Bank  BIdg.'  -  Toronto 
Transportation  9ldg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  •  New  York 

Harris  Trust  Bidg.  -  Chicago 
Belmont  House    -      Victoria,  B.  C. 


IT  is  SO  easy  to  write  with 
Dixon's  Eldorado  ! 
Smoothly  gliding  over  the 
paper — responsive  to  the 
lightest  touch — this  master 
pencil  is  indeed  an  inspira- 
tion to  fine  work  and  clear 
thinking. 

lUe  master  diaiUiMpencir 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CUUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Pkncil  Dei'T.  87-J  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Cflnadiflrt  Dietrihutorg: 

.1.  B.   .MacDougall  &  Co..  Limited,  Toronto 


SAMPLE  SET 
TEN  CENTS 
.Send    lOc    for    Sample    Set 
containing  trial-lengtl'  sam- 
ples of  Eldorado  and 
"Best"  Blue  Colored  Pencils. 


Business  &  Investments 


HAS  UPWARD  TREND  OF 

SECURITIES  BEEN  HALTED? 


THE  FIRST  Budget  of  the  new 
party  in  power  need  occasion  no 
alarm  For  the  investor.  There 
were  fears  in  some  industrial  circles  be- 
forehand that  drastic  cuts  might  be  made 
and  various  industries  might  face  com- 
petitive conditions  that  would  imperil 
their  earning  power,  but  no  death-blow 
has  been  dealt  to  any. .  Even  were  the 
most  rampant  Free  Traders  to  come  into 
power  in  Canada,  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  the  responsibilities  of  office — 
to  say  nothing  of  revenue  requirements — 
would  engender  a  disposition  to  tuck  away 
those  free  trade  principles  in  cold  stor- 
age for  a  season,  the  season  indeed  of 
their  term  of  office.  But  no  strong  in- 
dustry in  Canada — no  industry  whose 
securities  would  warrant  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  investor  should  hang  on 
any  slender  "Zyi  per  cent,  wall  of  pro- 
tection" that   marks  success  or  failure. 

Cumulative  Cheque  Tax 

TT  IS  not  the  tariff  feature  of  the  Bud- 
'■  get  that  has  awakened  criticism,  but 
the  one  item  of  the  taxing  of  cheques, 
the  cumulative  tax.  This,  fortunately, 
does  not  come  into  effect  until  the  begin- 
ning of  July  so  that  bond  dealers,  stock 
brokers,  batiks  and  other  financial  and 
commercial  institutions  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  bring  the  disadvantages 
before  the  government,  and  so  before 
Parliament.  The  whole  question,  how- 
ever, is  being  canvassed  thoroughly  in  the 
press  and  needs  no  further  reference 
here.  It  is  significant  that  practically 
the  only  strong  opposition  that  has 
arisen  at  the  time  of  writing  is  limited  to 
a  point  that  is  far  removed  from  the 
established  fiscal  policy  of  the  country, 
and  as  an  individual  feature  can  be 'read- 
ily adjusted  separately.  This,  in  itself, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  moderation  that  under- 
lay   the    Budget    changes. 

Upward  Swing  of  Bonds 

TV/fUCH  has  been  written  lately  as  to 
^^^  the  upward  swing  in  bond  prices. 
It  would  appear  that,  for  the  present, 
the  movement  may  have  spent  its  force. 
Not  that  it  is  exhausted  by  any  means, 
but  resting,  preparatory  to  another  up- 
ward drive.  This  applies,  probably, 
equally  to  bonds  and  the  other  securities 


active  on  the  stock  market.  The  latter 
part  of  May  saw  the  advance  pretty  well 
halted,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  a  re- 
action, but  only  slight. 

Under  the  heading,  "The  Stock  Mar- 
ket Barometer,"  the  Bache  Review  thus 
deals  with  the  character  of  stock  market 
activity  likening  it  in  its  double  swing  to 
a     pendulum.     It     says: 

"The  stock  market,  having  fulfilled 
for  the  present  its  mission  as  a  barometer 
of  future  business,  is  resting  temporarily 
from  its  r61e  of  prophet.  As  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  Stock  Exchange  is  in  the  nature, 
of  a  pendulum,  rest  does  not  mean  stand- 
ing still  in  mid-air,  but  involves  for  a 
time  swinging  in  the  other  direction. 
That  is  what  the  market  was  doing  this 
week.  The  forces,  however,  which  (ap- 
parently concealed)  have  been  giving 
it  its  momentum  upward,  are  now  be- 
ginning to  come  to  light." 

Fundamental   Improvements 

ONE  of  these  forces,  it  is  declared, 
was  the  heavy  increase  of  more  than 
600,000  tons  in  the  report  of  orders  on 
the  books  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  May.  No  such  increase 
had  been  shown  in  a  single  month  since 
January  1920.  Another  fundamental 
indication  of  business  improvement  is 
steel  ingot  production,  the  April  opera- 
tions being  at  a  yearly  rate  exceeding  the 
country's  total  capacity  before  the  war. 
A  third  element,  that  of  "car  loadings,"  is 
running  far  ahead  of  last  year,  and  with 
the  United  States  coal  strike  eliminated 
would  have  exceeded  the  feverish  activity 
of  this  time  two  years  ago. 

Taking  these  developments  into  con- 
sideration the  Review  concludes  that  the 
stock  market  has  by  no  means  come  to 
the  end  of  the  "bull"  movement  inaugur- 
ated some  months  ago.     It  says: 

"These  movements  in  steel  production 
and  in  volume  of  the  country's  transporta- 
tion, are  pretty  positive  indications  of  a 
trend  towards  resumption  of  at  least 
normal  activity,  and  even  of  later  pros- 
perity. The  stock  market  has  faith- 
fully predicted  this.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  resumption  once  under  way  will 
not  be  confined  in  its  duration  to  a  few 
months.  Consequently,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  normal  reaction  in  the 
stock  market  can  be  taken  as  an  indica- 


TYPICAL  BUDGETS  FOR  VARIOUS  INCOMES 

•  For  an  average  American  family — tiio  adults  and  two  children 


INCOME 


Per 
Year 


2,500 

3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

5,000 

7,500 

10,000 

12,500 

15,000 

20.000 

25.000 

30.000 

40,000 

50,000 


NECESSITIES 
(Per  Month) 


Per 
Cent 


Food 


Shelter 


Clotheel 


Operating 
I  Main- 
tenance 


79.2 

74 

72 

69 

66 

56 

51 

42.2 

37.2 

34.5 

33.6 

33 

27  8 

27.6 


i  55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

100 

100 

100 

115 

150 

175 

200 

200 

250 


?  45 

50 

'60 

60 

70 

100 

125 

125 

125 

ISO 

200 

250 

250 

300 


i  35 

40 

45 

50 

60 

75 

75 

90 

100 

125 

125 

150 

175 

200 


i  30 

35 

40 

50 

70 

75 

125 

125 

125 

150 

200 

225 

300 

400 


ADVANCEMENT 

(Per  Month) 

Education 

Per 

Recreation 

Cent 

etc 

11   2 

«  23.33 

12 

30.00 

12.6 

36  67 

14  5 

48  33 

14  5 

60.42 

16 

100  00 

17 

141  33 

17 

176  67 

« 

16.8 

210.00 

16 

266.67 

16  4 

341.66 

17 

425.00 

18.2 

608.33 

18  4 

766.67 

SURPLUS 
(Ine.  and  Inc.  Tax  not  deducted) 


Per 
Cent 


Per 
Month 


Per 
Yea: 


9  6 
14 

15.4 
16.3 
19.5 
28 
32 

10.8 
46 
49  5 
SO 
50 
54 
54 


20,00     1 

35.00 

45  00 

55  00 

81.25 

175.00 

267.00 

425.00 

575.00 

825.00 

1 

,041  67 

1,250,00 

1,800  00 

2,250.00 

t     240 

420 

540 

660 

975 

2,100 

3,204 

5,100 

6,900 

9,900 

12,500 

15,000 

21,600 

27,000 


The    above    figures    are    taken    from    the    "Plan   Sheet"   in   the    Halsey.    Stuart    &    Co.'s 
Road  to  Financial  Independence." 


'A  Sure 


For    Consistent 

and  Constant 

Earnings 

yielding  at  present  prices 
about  7H% 

Having  purchased,  with 
associates,  and  sold  to 
investors  $5,000,000  of 
the  Conimon  Stock  of 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Canada,  we  urge  the 
desirability  of  its  pur- 
chase on  the  open  mar- 
ket at  current  prices. 

It  has  paid  8%  dividend 
for  36  years  without  in- 
terruption, and  at  pres- 
ent  prices  yields    about 

Use  coupon  for  interest- 
ing booklet  on  this  com- 
pany. 

Greens hields  &  Co. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Montreal:    17   St.   John    Street 


Toronto: 
Ottawa: 


14  King  Street  East 
Central  Chambers 


Send  me  without  charge  your  Finan- 
cial Booklet  on  Bell  Telephone. 


Name 


A  ddress 


Protect  Your 
Baggage 

For  a  mere  fraction  of  its  value 
a  "Dominion"  policy  will  en- 
sure your  Baggage  and  Personal 
Property  from  the  time  it  leaves 
your  home  until  you  return — 
no  matter  where  you  go.  A  pol- 
icy worth  while  for  peace  of 
mind  alone. 

Write  or  see  us  or 
one  of  our  agents 

DiHINION''QKM)A 

INSURANCE  COMPrkNY 

'CkutdaiOUfat  andStnnjrft  CasaaJfjCbmpMf 

HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO 

Branches:     Halifax.  St.  John,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
London,  Winnipeg.  Calgary.  Vancouver 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1851 

Assets  over  $7,900,000.00 

Fire,  Marine.  Automobile,   Explosion,  Riots« 
Civil  Commotions  and  Strikes 


HEAD  OFFICES 


TORONTO 
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J\'umhQr 


One  of  the  twelve 
most  popular  pens 
in  the  world.    ;     : 


No.  312,  the  Judge's 
Quill,  is  a  fine  point- 
ed pen  of  generous 
size,  smooth  in  act- 
ion and  verj'  dur- 
able. It  is  a  favor- 
ite among  those  who 
like  the  bold  stroke 
characteristic  of  a 
stub  pen,  combined 
with  the  elasticity 
and  smooth  action 
of  a  long,  medium- 
fine  point. 

Choose  from  the 
dealer's  display  case, 
order  by  number  for 
safety's  sake,  and 
buy  by  the  box — it 
is  red. 

ES'IERBROOK     PEN 
MFG.   CO. 

16-70  Cooper  St.,  Camden. 
N.J. 

Canadian  Aitr^: 
Brown  Bros.  Ltd  .  Toronto 


StndlScjor  samples  oj 
iht  Iwetee  most  popular 
pens  in  iht  Utile  Ted  box 


tion  of  the  end  of  the  bull  market.  Such 
a  complete  reversal  would  indicate  the 
coming  again  of  hard  times.  It  is  too 
soon  in  the  progress  of  business  revival 
for  such  an  outcome,  unless  brought 
about  by  catastrophies  entailing  world- 
wide disturbance.  None  such  appears  to 
be  imminent  or  even  remotely  indicated." 

"Back-fire"  Tendency 

THIS  view  should  apply  to  the  Cana- 
dian market  as  well.  Many  were 
disappointed  at  the  dullness  that  came 
over  it  at  the  end  of  May  while  New 
York  held  and  even  strengthened.  This 
is  not  surprising.  The  Canadian  market 
maintained  its  "bull"  movement  long 
after  New  York  had  started  on  the  long 
slump;  and  it  started  up  in  the  wake  of 
New  York  long  before  the  six  months' 
delay  fliat  had  been  predicted.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  it  to  halt,  and 
show  a  "back-fire"  tendency  for  some 
time  to  come  after  every  extended  ad- 
vance of  a  few  weeks:  business  revival 
will  lag  behind  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  stock  market  must  anticipate  this, 
and   not   disregard   it. 

But,  with  patience,  the  present  market 
should  reward  purchasers.  The  up- 
ward movement  gives  no  sign  of  having 
come  to  an  end.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  best  test  of  a  "bull"  and  a  "bear" 
market  is  the  manner  in  which  new  devel- 
opments are  received.  In  a  falling 
market  what  is  favorable  is  practically 
ignored  and  causes  no  advance,  while 
unfavorable  incidents  are  magnified  far 
beyond  their  real  importance.  In  a 
rising  market  unfavorable  news  is  dis- 
regarded and  the  favorable  is  magnified. 
This  latter  condition  is  the  feature  of  the 
present  market. 

The  industrial  reports  that  have  been 
presented  the  last  few  weeks  invariably 
have  recorded  heavy  losses;  not  only  on 
inventories,  but  often  on  operations. 
Net  profits  as  a  rule  have  fallen  far  be- 
low the  high  records  established  for  1919 
or  1920,  and  once  a  high  figure  has  been 
touched  shareholders  are  apt  to  expect  a 
repetition  regardless  of  conditions.  In 
many  instances  common  dividends  have 
had  to  be  paid  out  of  reserves,  and  no 
guarantee  of  a  change  in  this  respect 
has  been  forthcoming  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  And  yet  the  investment  in 
these  individual  securities  thus  hard  hit, 
and  in  the  general  market,  has  not  abat- 
ed. Indeed  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  the  present  mark- 
et that  investment  demand  has  been  the 
chief  factor,  and  not  to  any  great  extent 
the  speculative  element. 

For    a    "Long    Pull" 

'"pHE  investment  demand  as  a  rule 
*■  differs  from  the  speculative  in  be- 
ing well-informed  on  underlying  condi- 
tions covering  the  security  concerned 
and  in  its  "long-hold"  temperament. 
The  speculator  jumps  in  because  he 
thinks  a  rise  is  imminent.  He  is  just  as 
ready  to  jump  out  again  if  he  thinks 
the  immediate  movement  is  near  its  end, 
or  if  another  tempting  morsel  attracts  him 
more.  His  buying,  as  his  selling,  is 
usually  lacking  in  real  intelligence,  and 
naturally  this  element  reaches  the  peak 
of  activity  just  before  the  market  makes 
a  turn  and  starts  on  a  downward  slump. 
This  investment  demand  is  still  strong. 
Its  foundation  was  laid  in  the  beHef  that 
there  was  an  analogy  between  commod- 
ities and  securities;  that  just  as  the  one 
had  declined  too  far  in  the  reaction  against 
inflation,  so  had  the  other.  That  ju.st 
as  raw  cotton,  raw  sugai,  rubber,  copper, 
wool,  leather,  dropped  too  far.  and  were 
bound  to  advance  again,  at  least  for  a 
period,  so  with  sound  securities.  They 
felt  the  pendulum  had  swung  too  far: 
that  intrinsic  values  had  been  disregarded, 
and  that  ultimately  this  would  be  recog- 
nized in  stock  market  movements  and 
prove  profitable  for  a  long  pull  transac- 
tion. 

The  point  next  arises  as  to  whether  the 
expected  rise  has  been  realized:  whether 


Higher  incoine  return 

WITH  municipal  bonds  selling  to  yield  less  than 
51/29'f — Investors    are    now   turning   their   at- 
tention to  the  better  Corporation  issues. 

We  are  offering  some  very  attractive  Six  Per 
Cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds — secured  by  assets  and 
earnings  many  times  requirements,  at  prices  to 
yield  6'^%  and  over. 

May  we  send  you  our  list? 

r.H.Deacon  &.Co. 

INVESTMENTS 

75  Bay  Street.        'PKone  Mair\  6733 
TORONTO 

F.  H.  DEACON  J.  C.  FRASER  R.  G.  DINGMAN 


CANADA'S      LEADING      HOTEL 


700  Rooms 
500  with  bath 


"Ctje  Wmm" 


European  plan 
excliuitely 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shoooing  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  One  block  from  Canadian  Pacific  (Windsor  Station),  and  five 
minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure)  and  Canadian  National  Stations. 
Headquarters   for   conventions. 

Rates  and  booklet  on  application  to  the  Manager. 
Cable  Address  "Windreal" 


Success 


with  more  money 


T.    A.    Ryan,    Division    Man- 
ager,  Faller   Brush  Co.,   Ltd. 


through 

Confidence  in  Fuller  Brushes 


FOR  five  years,  T.  A.  Ryan  held 
a  responsible  position  with  a 
great  dry  goods  house.  He  made 
good  money,  but  felt  that  his  big 
opportunity  could  never  come  in 
that  line  of  work.  Illness  compelled 
him  to  get  out  of  doors,  and  after 
various  discouraging  experiences  in 
selling,  Ryan  became  a  salesman  of 
Fuller  Brushes — with  instantaneous 
success. 

After  8  months  as  a  Fuller  Sales 
Representative,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  branch  managership  with  annual 
earnings    in    the    neighborhood    of 


$10,000.  Ryan  is  now  Sales  Man- 
ager of  Fuller  Brush  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  to-day  one  of  the  moat 
successful  Fuller  representatives. 
He  credits  his  success  to  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  his  line — rather 
than  to  any  native  ability  as  a  sales- 
man. He  had  found  a  product  that 
was  needed  in  every  home — one  that 
required  merely  a  demonstration  to 
sell.  And  his  reception  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  Fuller  representative  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant features  of  his  work  for  this 
Company. 


MORE  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

Look  at  the  advertisement  featuring  the  Fuller  Shower  Bath  Brush  inside 
the  back  cover  of  this  publication.  We  want  more  men  of  good  character, 
preferably  overseas  veterans,  married  and  property  owners,  to  sell  dt — 
and  the  44  other  Fuller  Brushes — direct  to  women  in  the  homes.  The 
special  training  and  co-operation  you  receive  combined  with  proper  effort 
and  initiative  on  your  part—assure  earnings  almost  at  once.  $168  capital 
required,  to  finance  initial  expenses.     Write  for  booklet  "Out  of  the  Rut." 

Address:    Sales    Manager,   Uept.    R.M. 

Fuller  Brush  Company,  Ltd. 

Head  Sales  Office :     Toronto 


Or  any  of  our  Branch  Offices  in  17  Canadian  cilia 
Consult  telephone  directory. 
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Selected    Dealers 

Render  courteous,\aluable 
service  specially  appreciated 
by  women  because  it  saves 
money  and  worry.  Each  selected 
dealer  shows  one  or  more  of  the 
above  signs  on  his  building. 


Goodyear  CordTiresare 
lower  in  price  and  hiaher 
in  qualiiy  ihon  ever 
before. 
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Magazine 

this  has  not  already  discounted  improved 
business  conditions  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Here,  again,  the  point  as  to  the 
decline  having  gone  'oo  far,  must  be 
applied.  Securities  were  sacrificed  under 
more  or  less  panicky  conditions,  in  a  be- 
lief that  the  bottom  had  not  been  reach- 
ed; that  further  unfavorable  news  would 
have  a  further  depressing  effect,  and  that 
"the  turn"  in  the  tide  was  still  far  away. 
As  one  writer  remarks:  "There  was  a 
reasonable  basis  for  recovery  in  prices 
to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  real 
worth  of  the  securities  so  that  actually 
the  upturn  which  has  taken  place  has 
been  offsetting  the  past  as  well  as  dis- 
counting the  present  and  the  future." 

Victory    Bond    Prices 

ONR  modifying  factor  in  the  markets 
may  be  the  calling  in  of  som^  of  the 
surplus  money  now  available  in  the 
New  York  market  at  low  rates  to  cover 
the  requirements  of  increased  activity 
in  the  industrial  field.  This,  it  is  believ- 
ed, may  have  a  steadying  influence  in 
any  attempt  of  speculators  to  make  a 
"runaway"  market.  Probably  the  mem- 
ory of  the  heavy  losses  incurred  in  the 
Canadian  market  in  the  latter  half  of 
1920  will  exercise  a  similar  influence  in 
Canada,  where  a  surplus  of  money  for 
speculative  purposes  on  the  stock  market 
is  not  nearly  as  important  a  factor  as  in 
the  United  States  where  "call  money" 
money    is    so    different. 

The  rise  in  the  bond  market,  while  it 
has  been  evident  for  a  full  year  now,  is 
well-defined  even  since  the  first  of  the 
present   year. 

The  following  comparative  figures 
on  the  Victory  bond  issues  will  obnn-  this: 

End  1st  week 

of  .vlay  of  Jan.     Inc. 

Victory  Loan.  1922       99.85  99.10         .7.i 

1923  99.75  99.07    .70 

1924  99.35  98.25   1.10 
1927  lOl.OO  99.90   1.10 

1933  102.85   101.25   1.60 

1934  100.75    98.30   2.45 
1937  105.30   103.45   1.85 

Here  it  is  seen  that  in  all  seven  classes 
the  price  has  gone  up.  The  greatest 
increase  has  been  in  the  longer  term 
securities,  the  1933's,  34's  and  37's. 
Of  these  three  the  taxable  1934's  have 
shown  the  largest  gain,  $2.45  on  a  $100 
bond,  the  next  being  the  1937  issue  with 
a  gain  of  $1.85.  These  three  and  the 
1927  to  some  extent  may  be  expected  to 
attain  considerably  higher  levels  in  the 
next  year  or  two  as  general  interest  rates 
decline. 

Industrial  bonds  also  show  an  advance 
since  the  first  of  the  year  in  most  instances. 
.Among   these    are    the    following: 

Industrial  Bonds 

End  1st 

of  May  of  Jan. 

Asbestos    Corp.    5s 82V^  80 

Bell    Telephone   5s 96  94 

Can.   Cons.    Rubber   6s 94  90 

Cedars  Rapids  5s 95H  94 

Dominion    Glass   6s 100  99 

Dom.  I.  &  S.  5s 89*4  83 

Dom.   Textile   6s 99  98 

Lake  of  the  Woods  6s 99  98 

Ogilvie  Flour  6s 101  92'i 

Wayagamack    6s    77%  71% 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — /  hold  some  Bearer  Con. 
Silver  shares  which  cost  me  more  than  the 
present  market  price — 50.  Would  yon 
advise  me  to  hold  or  selll   P.  S. 

Answer — Market  sentiment  is  not  yet 
as  bullish  on  silvers  as  it  is  on  papers, 
and  at  present  there  does  not  seem  the 
same  incentive  for  a  rise  in  the  silvers,  or 
not  until  the  price  of  silver  improves.  .\ 
switch  to  one  or  more  of  the  active  golds 
might  be  profitable  for  you.  Lake  Shore 
is  favourably  regarded. 

Ouestion — Please  give  me  any  informa- 
tion you  can  regarding  the  follou-ing  secur- 
ities: Manitoba  Power,  LaurentiJe  Pow- 
er, English  Electric  Co.,  and  Nora  Scotia 
Steel  and  Coal. — Subscriber,  Souris,  P.E.J. 

Answer — The  Manitoba  Power  Com- 
pany was  recently  organized  to  develop 
power  from  sources  near  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg. The  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway 
will  be  the  principal  customer,  and  the 
bonds  of  Manitoba  Power  are  guaranteed 
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both  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
railway  company.  Laurentide  Power  is  a 
good  business  man's  investment.  The 
Company  showed  a  good  record  of  earn- 
ings for  1921.  English  Electric  Company 
of  Canada  has  recently  entered  the  Cana- 
dian field  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  equipment.  The  stock  is  an 
attractive  investment.  Nova  Scotia  SteeV 
and  Coal  is  now  a  subsidiary  of  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corp.  The  preferred  is  an. 
attractive  investment  for  a  business  man. 

Question — /  hare  gome  money  invested 
with  the  Standard  Trust  Co.  in  Edmonton, 
who  put  this  money  out  at  interest  for  me  as 
opportunity  occurs.  Do  you  eon.<ider  this 
method  as  safe  as  investing  in  stocks  and  is 
this  a  safe  company  to  be  dealing  with"! 
Is  it  as  strong  as  thf  Royal  Tru.'.t  Col — 
Subscriber,   Grouard,    Alia. 

.\nswer — If  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
study  closely  the  investment  market  and 
are  not  experienced  in  such  matters  you 
could  probably  not  do  better  than  invest 
your  money  through  a  reliable  trust  com- 
pany. The  officers  of  such  companies  are 
experienced  in  making  conservative  in- 
vestments and  while  the  returns  may  seem 
comparatively  small  as  compared  with 
more  speculative  propositions  we  think 
that  over  a  term  of  years  the  benefits  will 
be  evident.     ' 

The  Royal  Trust  Company,  is  of  course, 
a  much  bigger  institution  than  the  Stand- 
ard Trust  Company,  but  the  latter  we 
consider  as  being  reliable  and  for  your 
purposes  satisfactory,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  western  institution  and  therefore 
in  a  position  to  meet  your  particular  re- 
quirements as  to  service. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  the  Thompson  Powder  Co..  Ltd.  of 
Deseronto  as  an  investment. — Subscriber, 
Huntsville,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Thompson  Powder  Com- 
pany of  Deseronto  was  incorporated  in 
1918  with  a  capitalization  of  $300,000 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
employing  the  "Thomsonite"  formula. 
The  company  has  had  considerable  success 
in  selling  stock,  but  we  understand  that  it 
has  not  developed  as  yet  to  any  extent. 
It  is  a  little  early  to  determine  the  poten- 
tial value  of  the  stock,  and  it  can  only  be 
classed  as  highly  speculative. 

Question — /  am  interested  in  the  stock 
of  the  Northwestern  Life  Assurance  Co. 
hut  since  receiving  their  1921  annual  report 
am  trying  to  decide  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  pull  out  now  at  a  loss  or  whether 
in  your  opinion,  the  shares  are  worth  holding^ 
I  look  upon  this  investment  more  as  an 
insurance  policy,  or  something  that  will  be 
of  value  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  twenty-fire 
years  rather  than  as  an  investment  yielding 
an  immediate  income. — Subscriber,  Cross- 
field,  Alta. 

.\nswer— The  Northwestern  Life  is 
making  satisfactory  progress,  and  we 
believe  that  its  stock  offers  excellent  pros- 
pects for  the  investor  if  he  can  afford  to 
wait.  The  company  is  one  of  the  newer 
ones  but  its  history  has  been  marked  by 
steady  expansion.  We  judge  from  your 
letter  that  you  are  in  no  hurry  for  returns 
if  there  is  a  prospect  of  them  coming  later, 
and  we  would  therefore  not  advise  the  sale 
of  your  holdings. 

Question— M'o!<W  like  your  opinion 
cs  to  whether  or  not  you  would  cottsider  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  the  Dufferin  Oil  Com- 
pany a  sound  investment. — J.J.M..  London, 
Ont. 

,\nswer — An  oil  stock  at  the  best  can- 
not be  claimed  as  a  sound  investment. 
The  industry  is  subject  to  too  many 
hazards  to  make  the  stock  of  oil  proposi- 
tions a  suitable  buy  for  the  investor  who  is 
looking  for  a  definite  and  permanent  in- 
come. This  applies  to  Dufferi;--  Oil  as 
well. 


Subscribers  to  MACi,EAN:S 
MAGAZINE  desiring  advice  in 
regard  io  Canadian  industrial  in- 
vestments, or  life  insurance  prob- 
lems, will  be  answered  freely  (if 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed),  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor  of  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE. 

If  you  are  asking  in  regard  to 
insurance,  please  give  full  details 
of  your  own  financial  and  family 
position,  so  that  definite  and  in- 
dividual suggestions  can  be  given. 
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"Joy  Shots"  That  Lead  to   Hell 


"There  is  a  -world  outside  the  one 

you  know 
"Which  for  curiousness  'ell  can't 

compare." 


IF  THE  Chinese  introduced  opium 
to   this    continent,    America    has 
paid  them  back  a  thousand-fold  in 
very  evil  coin  by  teaching  them  the  use  of  the  hypodermic 
needle,  which  enables  them  to  use  morphine  sulphate,  the 
derivative  of  opium,  with  comparative  convenience,  and 
with  much  less  chance  of  detection.       This  instrument 
also  enables  them  to  absorb  the  drug  more  readily  into 
their  system,  and  without  its  peculiar  distastefulness. 

Morphine  is  very  bitter,  even  more  bitter  than  the 
proverbial  gall  and  can  hardly  be  used  by  the  mouth,  so 
the  needle  is  almost  a  necessity. 

Other  drug  users  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the 
drug  in  tablet  form  use  the  ash  called  Yen  shee,  which  is 
the  residue  of  smoked  opium.  When  water  is  added  and 
the  solution  strained,  it  is  then  "shot"  into  the  arm  in 
order  that  the  habitues  may  maintain  "a  hold  over,"  or 
"keep   on   the   drug." 

If  the  habitu6  is  even  ordinarily  cautious 
he  strains  the  solution  through  filter  paper 
or  through  cotton-batting  before  using 
it.  This  cotton-batting  is  carefully  hoarded 
against  the  rainy  day  when  no  money  is 
available  for  the  pureha.=e  of  Yen  shee.  It 
is  then  boiled  and  used  for  a  shot. 

The  solution  is  known  in  the 
underworld  as  "Yen  i<hee  medi- 
cine," and  enables  an  eight-grain 


xMenace   of   Opium,   Morphine  and  Other  Narcotics  Not 
Yet   Checked  in  Canada. 

By    JUDGE     EMILY    F.    MURPHY 

these  drug  addicts,  when  their  habitations  are  searched. 

No  Patient  Should  Use  "Gun" 

INSTEAD  of  the  syringe,  the  "prodder"  or  "rat"  some- 
A  times  uses  a  safety  pin  to  make  the  hole  in  his  arm  and 
an  eye-dropper  to  insert  the  solution.  These  "pin-shots" 
are  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  drug  slaves  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  hypodermic  syringe. 
Or,  if  they  have  a  syringe,  they  prefer  to  spend  their 
money  on  purchasing  drugs  rather  than  replacing  the 


morphinist  to  reduce  to 
three  grains  and  still 
be  conscious  of  "thrill" 
or  "kick"  in  the  daily 
bolus.  Its  use,  however, 
is  almost  certain  to 
cau.se  painful  abscesses 
and  for  this  reason  it  is 
only  used  by  the  poorer 
addicts.  A  close-up 
sight  of  the  punctures 
or  branding  marks  of 
the  needle  is  shocking 
to  one  who  has  never 
seen  the  body  of  an 
addict.  It  has  been 
claimed,  and  I  believe 
it  is  quite  true,  that 
dope  "guns"  are  more 
destructive  to  the  world 
than  heavy  artillery. 

For  the  uninitiated, 
it  is  well  to  explain  more 
fully  that  morphine  sul- 
phate is  prepared  in 
both  tablet  and  powder 

■  irm,  being  soluble  in 
arm  water.  The  ad- 
ict,  or  "prodder," 
-ually  melts  the  tablet 

ateaspoonful  of  water 

■  ■  ergas,  alamp,  ora  can- 
dle and  draws  the  warm 
solution  into  "the  gun." 
Hethen  inserts  the 
needle  in  his  armor 
shoulder  and  presses 
hard  on  the  plunge  r. 
A  fire-blackened  spoon 
which  is  used  for  "cook- 
ing the  shot"  is  found  in 
(lie  room  of   nearly  all 


about 


b^oken    needles  in  their    instruments. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  slow  reduc- 
tion cure,  or  the  ambulat(»-y  treatm.ent 
certain    physicians,  usiially   denomin- 
ated as  "dope  doct.(irs,"  have  taught 
the  use  of  the  hypodermic  needle  to 
their  patients,  thus  enabling  these  to 
operate  it  personally.    It  is  wonderful 
how  tedious  this  method  may  become  and  how  much 
money  the  unprofessional  ruffian  can  make  out  of  this 
method,  especially  when  the  patient  is  well-to-do. 

Dr.  Osier  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  hypodermic 
syringe  was  too  dangerous  a  weapon  to  trust  even  to  the 
hands  of  a  nurse.    No  patient,  under  any  circumstances 
should  use  it  upon  himself. 

Abraham  C.  Webber,  Assistant  District  Attorney- 
General  of  Suffolk  County,  who  served  on  a  special  drug 
commission  created  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
has  said   "without   the   'needle'   drug   addiction   would 

never  have  made  much 
headway  in  America. 
The  original  form  of 
drug  dissipation  was 
confined  to  opiumsmok- 
ing."  This  distinguish- 
ed statement  leaves 
nothing  unsaid. 

It  is  claimed  that  at 
the  present  time  mor- 
phine is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  narcotics,  and 
this  seems  to  be  shown 
by   the   replies   to   the 
thousands  of  question- 
naires sent  out  by  the 
special     committee     of 
investigation  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury    in    Washing- 
ton in  1918.  The  replies 
from    the     almshouses 
showed    that    111     of 
the  inmates  were  using 
gum  opium,  157  smok- 
ing opium,  3,072  mor- 
phine,   900    heroin,    30 
dodein,    75    laudanum, 
123    paregoric    and    24 
cocaine.     Only  tiQ%  of 
the  superintendents  of 
the  almshouses  answer- 
ed   the    Government's 
questions,  showing  that 
"Uncle  Sam"  as  well  as 
"Jack  Canuck"  has  also 
a    fair    share    of    half- 
baked  blunderers  in  the 
shape  of  public  officials 
of  the  type  who  adopt 
a  superior  attitude  when 
asked    for    information 
on  the  drug  traffic,  or 
who   hide   their   ignor- 
ance of  it  under  either 
silence  or  an  emphatic 
denial. 

Cocaine's     Mentiil 
Kffcct 


the 
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This  la  the  fir.t  of  two  article*,  .elected  from   Mr,.   Murphy',  forthcoming  book.  "The  Bluk 
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*  above  figures  wi I  h an 
addict  who  has  ufM?d 
many  kinds  of  drugs,  he 
declares  these  figures  tn 
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Some 


bf  mislcadinK.  Nearly  all 
morphinists  hpgin  as  cooain- 
Jsts,  and  continue  to  u«e  it.  Al- 
though the  almshouseR  have 
rejcistered  these  addicts  as 
morphinists,  a  closer  examina- 
tion would  prove  them  to  be 
"mixers." 

The  effect  of  mor|)hine,  he 
further  claims,  is  largely  physi- 
cal, while  that  of  cocaine  is 
mental.  The  latter  counter- 
acts the  inertia  engendered  by 
the  former.  The  cocaine  is 
sometimes  injected  in  a  vein, 
but  this  practice  is  dangerous 
and  is  said  to  be  only  practised 
by  inured  addicts.  This  is 
what  they  call  "taking  it  in 
the  heart."  Some  of  these 
persons  do  not  allow  the  vein 
to  heal  up,  but  on  each  occas- 
sion,  lift  the  congealed  blood 
sufficiently  to  again  insert  the 
needle. 

One  addict  who  discussed 
these  matters  with  me  is  a  man 
pf  position  and  of  marked 
ability.  He  does  not  use  mor- 
phine for  any  pleasure  it  af- 
fords, but  because  he  suffers 
when  it  is  taken  away.  To  use 
the  correct  jargon,  it  has 
"hooked  him." 

"Many   addicts,"    he    con- 
tinues, "find  a  fascination  in 
the   hypodermic  syringe  which   is 
almost  inexolicable,  and  play  with 
it  as  with  a  toy.    Paradoxical  as  it 
sounds,  they  like  to  punish  them- 
selves with  the  needle  for  the  plea- 
sure it  affords.     I  think  most  men 
jike  to  take  a  moiety  of  pains  with 
their  pleasure,  just  as  the  mountain 
climber  strains  his  muscles,  freezes  his 
face  and  endangers  his  life  for  the  'some- 
thing' hidden  behind  the  hills." 

"But  the  pain,"  I  argue,  "is  so  terribly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  pleasure,  its  useisstupid. 
Why  lick  honey   from  such  ugly  thorns?" 

.\  lifting  of  the  eyebrows,  and  a  shrug  of 
.shoulders,   silence,   then  this   statement— "Ah!      I    stay 
with  it  always— this  peaceful  remedy  of  human  life." 

"It  is  no  remedy,"  I  further  insist,  "instead  of  being  a 
surceaoe  lro..i  cares,  the  suicide  of  morphine  addicts  has 
become  so  common  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
has  been  necessary  to  amend  the  section  of  the  Poison 
Law  which  related  to  carbolic  acid,  this  being  their  favor- 
ite poison." 

"Yes!  Yes!"  he  replies,  "people  sometimes  get  so  far 
as  'a  remorse  dose,'  but  I  have  not  reached  the  stage." 

Hypodermic  administration  leads  to  trouble  other  than 
septic  poisoning  with  its  loathsome  abscesses.  The  com- 
mon use  of  the  needle  by  several  persons  sometimes 
causes  dangerous  communicable  diseases  to  be  transmit- 
ted. 

This  common  use  of  the  needle  is  practised  in  Canadian 
cabaret  and  dance  hall  dressing  rooms,  oi  in  those  of  a 
theatre.  Frequently  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  room 
sells  the  tablets. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  quantity  of  morphine  was 
recently  found  on  the  shelves  of  a  rooming  house  kitchen 
in  one  of  our  Canadian  cities.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
place  was  caught  with  the  hypodermic  needle  in  his  hands 
and,  according  to  the  police,  he  was  openly  taking  the 
drug  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children.  They  also 
allege  that  this  rooming  house  was  a  distributing  centre, 
although  camouflaged  as  the  office  of  a  messenger  service. 

Prominent  Citizen  Addicts 

AFTER  the  arrests  were  made,  the  detectives  answered 
several  telephone  calls  asking  for  narcotics,  and 
instructed  "the  friends"  to  call  for  their  drugs,  so  that 
other  arrests  were  made  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  callers 
had  handed  in  their  money  for  the  drugs. 

In  a  fashionable  residential  district  of  the  same  Can- 
adian city,  a  woman  and  man  w'jre  arrested,  on  which 
occasion  the  detectives,  over  the  telephone,  took  the 
names  of ■  twenty-seven  well  known  citizens  in  the  same 
district  who  were  asking  for  supplies  through  this  illicit 
channel. 

It  is  claimed  that  morphinism  is  frequent  among 
nurses,  doctors  and  medical  students,  who  have  exper- 
ience with  the  drug  and  can  obtain  it  more  readily.  It 
has  even  happened,  too,  that  habituated  nurses,  in  order 
to  indulge  themselves  with  "the  stuff"  during  the  night, 
will  accustom  a  chronic  patient  to  the  use  of  the  needle, 
and  so  it  frequently  happens  that  the  unfortunate  pat- 
ient finds  himself  in  slavery  to  this  unsatisfying  drug,  a 
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thousand-fold  more  painful  than   his    original    disease. 

Or  the  nurse  may  be  merely  a  sympathetic  assuager  of 
pain,  a  person  of  compliant  disposition,  who  readily 
yields  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  thus  allowing  him  to 
subside  into  the  debasing  indulgence  of  morphinism,  or 
into  its  leisurely  annihilation. 

Several  years  ago,  one  of  the  "prodders"  was  brought 
into  a  Canadian  court  charged  with  having  morphine 
illegally  in  her  possession.  Her  son,  a  boy  coming  to  manly 
age,  accompanied  her  under  a  similar  charge.  They  had 
a  hypodermic  syringe  between  them  and  both  were  cov- 
ered with  carbuncles  from  its  use. 

The  lad  was  slack-jawed,  sodden-spirited  and  lacked 
what  physicians  describe  as  "muscular  integrity."  Also, 
he  was  full  of  tedious  words.  If  "we  would  only  give  him 
the  drug  called  morphia,  he  would  be  our  father,  our 
mother  and  our  brother  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He 
would  tell  us  who  were  selling  drugs.  He  would  go  out 
with  the  police  and  be  'a  pigeon'  for  them.  Surely  we 
couldn't  see  him  die  just  for  one  'shot',  surely — " 

That  is  an  incontrovertible  adage  of  the  Orient,  "Need 
hath  no  peer." 

Except  for  her  drooling  mouth,  the  body  of  the  woman 
was  emaciated  and  juiceless.  On  her  face  it  was  written 
how  she  was  an  overcomer  of  evil  by  evil. 

"These  are  practically  dead  ones,"  I  say  to  myself, 
"non-creative,  non-productive  parasites.  Their  purposes 
are  paralyzed.     Off  with  them  to  the  scrap-heap!" 

How  Far  They  Can  Fall 

THEN  the  woman  reminds  me  how,  years  and  years 
ago,  away  three  thousand  miles  to  the  South,  she 
and  I  were  girls  together  and  that  I  had  been  in  her  home. 
Wouldn't  I  release  her  for  the  sake  of  her  mother  and  the 
old  times? 

Yet  because  she  had  disclosed  her  identity  to  me  and 
had  betrayed  her  family — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  hon- 
ourable in  Ontario — I  could  only  feel  that  she  had  fallen 
deeper  in  the  social  scale. 

"What  would  her  mother  have  me  do?"  This  was  the 
question.  Suddenly,  in  spite  of  the  moral  abyss  over 
which  she  had  fallen,  she  seemed  to  have  a  claim  upon  me. 
Even  a  magistrate  may  suffer  soul-ache  and  feel  a  piteous 
perplexity. 

"W'hat  would  her  mother  have  me  to  do?"  Yes,  this 
was  the  question.  There  was  only  one  answer.  The 
sufferer  must  be  freed  from  drug  habituation  and  from 
the  poignancy  of  her  suffering.    She  must  be  placed  in  the 


Provinciai  Jail.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
send  her  to  an  institution  for  the  cure  of  addicts, 
but  we  have  no  such  hospitals  in  this  Dominion, 
and  no  one  seems  to  care  whether  we  have  or 
not.  Indeed,  there  can  be  found  persons  in 
authority  who  will  tell  you  there  is  not  a  dollar 
in  Canada  for  this  purpose. 

They  were  bitter  words  the  woman  uttered 
when  I  imposed  a  term  of  months 
upon  her,  but  these  fell  scatheless 
upon  me,  for  I  knew  this  severe  and 
unrelenting  treatment  was.  after  all, 
only. a  demonstration  of  kindness,  and 
maybe  of  love,  for  the  victim  herself. 
In  dealing  with  such  cases,  the  slack 
hand  and  the  lenient  rule  must  ever 
prove  the  cruel  ones. 

I  have  never  seen  her  since — this 
girl  companion  of  long  ago — 
but,  wherever  she  is.  may  the 
Upholder  of  the  Skies  have 
pity  on  her  weakness. 

Do  They  Ever  Quit? 

ANOTHER  woman  who 
had  fallen  under  the  in- 
famous enchantment  of  mor- 
phine, came  to  us  a  year  or  so 
ago  and  requested  a  term  in 
jail.  She  had  been  taking 
"joy  shots"  for  several  years, 
and  had  fallen  into  a  frenz}'  of 
desperation  where  her  one  idea 
was  to  commit  suicide.  As  a 
demonstration  of  spent  hum- 
anity, her  condition  lacked 
nothing.  She  had  small  voli- 
tion and  less  hope,  while  her 
whole  appearance  was  that  of 
extreme  dejection.  It  was  a 
drug  user,  himself,  who  once 
said,  that,  "Of  all  things  which 
it  is  odious  to  pay  for,  a  luxury 
enjoyed  in  the  past  is  most  so." 
This  woman,  after  spending 
seven  months  in  jail,  came  to 
see  me  on  her  release. 

From  a  blear-eyed,  unutter- 
ably lean  woman,  she  had  be- 
come roseate  with  health.    In- 
deed, she  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  jest  about  her 
former  desire  to  commit  suicide. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Murphy,  I  really  couldn't  let  it  happen, 
for  the  city  coroner  would  say  'temporary  insanity',  and 
there  has  never  been  any  of  that  in  our  family." 

It  is  alleged  that  this  woman  has  again  returned  to  the 
use  of  morphine,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  for  Judge  Cornelius 
F.  Collins  of  the  United  States  says  that  90%  of  all  ad- 
dicts who  have  been  treated  in  hospitals  have  relapsed 
after  regaining  liberty.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Health  Association,  thinks 
that  50%  would  probably  be  more  correct.  The  general 
public  would  be  safe  to  strike  the  mean  and  say  1'0%. 

Addicts  return  to  the  habit  because  the  pedlars,  to  get 
their  custom,  waylay  and  often  offer  them  free  drugs. 
The  pedlars  boast  that  it  is  too  late  for  the  traffic  to  be 
stopped,  their  power  over  the  populace  being  tenable 
against  all  odds. 

In  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  hypodermic  syringes,  but 
in  some  of  the  United  States  it  is  a  crime  to  be  found  in 
possession   of  one  without  a   doctor's   prescription. 

One  Stringent  Law 

TN  THE  state  of  New  York  the  statute  reads  as  follows: 
■*■  "No  person  except  a  dealer  in  surgical  instruments, 
apothecary,  physician,  dentist,  veterinarian  or  nurse, 
attendant  or  interne  of  a  hospital,  sanitarium  or  institu- 
tion in  which  persons  are  treated  for  disability  or  disease, 
should  at  any  time  have  or  possess  a  hypodermic  syringe 
or  needle,  unless  such  possession  be  authorized  by  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  issued  within  the  period  of  one 
year  thereto." 

Undoubtedly,  the  Opium  and  Drug  Act  of  Canada 
should  be  amended  so  that  the  possession  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe  should  bear  the  same  penalty  as  the  possession  of 
illicit  drugs. 

A  manufacturer's  agent  who  covers  all  parts  of  Canada 
with  his  wares  said  the  other  day  that  since  his  last 
annual  trip  the  demand  for  hypodermic  needles  had  in- 
creased more  than  one  thousand  per  cent.  WMthout 
vouching  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  his  figures,  we 
may  take  it  that  the  increase  has  been  an  alarming  one. 

In  Vancouver,  it  is  related  recently  that  a  woman  who 
was  an  inveterate  drug-user,  injected  morphine  into  her 
baby  whenever  it  cried  or  was  troublesome.  When  the 
infant  died,  its  body  was  found  to  be  terribly  punctured 
by  the  hypodermic  needle. 
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The  golden  fleece 


SHERRIN'S 
office  win- 
d  o  ws  look 
down  on  the  Galata 
wharf    and     out 

across   the   Inlet   to   where   the    Capilano        /?  ,1 »     R 
range  stands  like  a  Hadrian's  wall  against       '^  J      ^-' 
the  impetuous  assault  of  the  north  wind. 
Sometimes   when    Sherrin   grows   tired   of       1  L  L  L  S 
dealing  with  bills  of  lading,  charters,  ship- 
pers' complaints,  all  the  endless  minutiae  of  a  coastwise 
shipping  business,  it  is  a  relief  to  sit  back  and  look  out  at 
that  chain  of  mountains  lifting  across  the  harbor,  running 

■  east  and  west  for  many  miles,  shading  from  green  ter- 
races behind  the  houses  on  the  North  Shore  to  misty- 
ipurple  summits  capped  with  snow,  where  fluffs  of  cloud 
drifted  lazily  above  deep,  glacial  abysses.  He  knew 
singing  streams  up  there  where  trout  lay  in  black  pools, 
where  grizzlies  came  down  to  fish  in  the  salmon  run,  where 
grouse  fluttered  in  the  thickets.  A  pleasing  outlook  for  a 
routine-weary  man. 

And  when  he  has  looked  a  long  time  at  the  Capilanos 
his  gaze  comes  back  to  the  nearer  vista,  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  vessels  great  and  small.  The  lesser  craft  intrigue  his 
tfancy  most.  He  knows  something  of  them  and  the 
men  that  man  them— tugs,  halibut  schooners,  purse- 
seiners,  stubby  yachts  and  yachty  powerboats.  They 
serve,  for  profit  or  pleasure,  a  thousand  miles  of  coast- 
line, a  mvriad  of  islands,  inaccessible  save  by  the  furrowed 
highway"  of  the  sea.  A  hardy  lot.  They  make  a  brave 
showing  under  his  office  windows,  with  the  varnished 
spars,  brass  that  glints  in  the  sun  like  buffed  gold,  beauti- 
iullv-cur\-ed  decklines,  coiled  gear  and  comphcated 
rigging  which  has  a  use  that  mystifies  landsmen.  Some 
of  these  craft  lie  in  the  stream  like  gulls  with  folded 
wings  resting  between  flights.  More  are  fast  bow  and 
stern  against  wharf,  slip,  landing.  They  rock  gently  in 
the  wash  from  passing  harbor  craft,  their  masts  describ- 
ing a  lessening  arc  until  they  fall  still  again. 

Sherrin  was  looking  down  on  this  one  November  after- 
noon, a  crisp,  sunny  day  which  had  followed  a  week  of 
rain  He  was  weary  of  accounts,  of  complaints,  oppressed 
with  a  dumb  sense  of  futility.  He  laid  it  to  his  digestion. 
He  needed  exercise!  He  would  not  admit  to  himself— 
least  of  all  to  himself —that  it  was  no  more  than  one  of  his 
iperiodic  rebellions  against  being  cramped  and  caged.  It 
•was  an  old  thing,  that  wordless  resentment— old,  yet  al- 
waTO  new.  He  had  suffered  for  many  years,  without 
understanding  why,  from  that  pecuhar  chafing  of  the 
spirit.  It  was  worst  in  the  Spring,  when  the  maples 
around  his  house  put  out  buds  through  the  winter  grime 
and  burst  into  green  foliage.  He  would  sit  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  then  in  his  office,  staring  at  the  Capilanos,  at 
the  gray-green  harbor  floor,  and  turn  in  his  chair  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  open  Gulf  across  the  low  land  that  ran 
westward  from  Coal  Harbor.  Or  it  would  grip  him  un- 
accountably when  he  fell  info  talk  with  a  company  Skip- 
per, one  of"  those  red-faced  men  in  soiled  blue  uniforms 
whose  mild  awkwardness  in  the  presence  of  their  em- 
plovers  became  sureness  and  certainty  on  the  bridge  of  a 
ves"sel.  Or  again  Sherrin  would  feel  that  depressing  un- 
rest when  some  unit  of  the  mosquito  fleet  cleared  for  a 
voyage  the  purpose  and  destination  of  which  reached 
him  by  the  underground  route  that  traverses  the 
waterfront  in  Vancouver,  where  curious  ventures 
are  not  unknown. 

WHEN  such  a  one's  stern  closed  with  Brock- 
ton Point  Sherrin's  eyes  ceased  to  see  her, 
but  his  fancy  followed  her  out  the  Narrows,  be- 
yond the  Strait  of  .Juan  de  Fuca,  saw  her  wallow 
in  seas  that  rolled  from  the  Marquesas   and  lie- 
yond.    Or  he  would  go  with  her  in  the  spirit  up  where  the 
Aleutian   Archipelago  is  strung  like  beads    on  a  chain 
across  the  Sunday-Monday  line.    Bi)t  his  body   remained 
in  the  office,  in  the  plain  room  he  had  occupied  for  twenty 
years. 

Sherrin  was  a  loyal  servant.  He  believec'  a  man  should 
do  the  work  for  which  he  drew  a  wage.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  realize  the  nature  of  this  dimly-sensed  rebel- 
lion against  order,  routine,  daily  commonplaces.  He  had 
a  comfortable  home,  a  fund  that  approached  competence 
laid  by  against  ()ld  age,  a  girl  in  high  school  and  a  boy  in 
the  U.  B.  C.  He  was  forty-seven.  He  had  reaped  the 
reward  of  faithful  service  and  stood  high  in  the  regard  of 
his  company.  He  would  be  an  office  superintendent  and 
draw  four  thousand  a  year  as  long  as  he  cared  to  hold  the 
place.  His  thin,  light-brown  hair  would  grow  thinner  and 
lighter  till  it  became  grey.  He  would  die  in  the  harness 
of  industry.  '  It  was  ordered  and  fore-ordained  tor  him  and 
for  thousands  Of  others  such  as  him.self;  well-fed,  well- 
clad,  sober,  frugal  citizens  who  poured  out  of  offices  and 
banks  and  bond-houses,  evening  after  evening  tor  three 

■  hundred  days  in  the  year  fixtures,  cogs  in  the  commer- 
cial machine,  most  of  them  satisfied  to  be  cogs  so  long  as 
they  got  on.  Sherrin  was  getting  on.  He  had  always  got 
on. 

But  he  had  fought  against  vagrant  impulses  ever  since 

he  could  remember.     His  utmost  adventure  had  been 

I  marriage  to  a.Rlacldrtempered  woman:  his  worst  luck  a 
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mild  indigestion:  his  greatest  disasters  a  sprained  ankle 
and  a  broken  thumb.  His  farthest  journeyings  were 
fishing  trips  across  the  Inlet. 

That  was  in  the  flesh.  He  travelled  far  and  did  great 
deeds  in  the  spirit — and  was  sometimes  shamefacedly 
aware  of  himself  as  a  daydreamer,  a  careless  adventurer 
in  the  broad  realm  of  the  imagination. 

Perhaps  that  was  why  he  looked  so  long  and  so  ab- 
stractedly down  on  the  masts  and  decks  and  pilothouses 
this  bright,  cold  afternoon. 

He  knew  them  all,  as  a  man  knows  his  neighbors.  The 
hady  of  Lyons,  schooner-rigged,  sixty  tons  burden.  Her 
hold  had  known  many  cargoes,  from  sealskins  filched  off 
the  Pribiloffs,  to  contraband  liquors  landed  on  the  Cal- 
ifornia coast.  The  Gow  Pi/jij,  ditto.  Astern  of  these  two 
lay  the  Charioteer.  She  was  just  back  from  Ensenada, 
Mexico,  and  when  the  wharfingers  said  she  had  carried 
a  load  of  canned  salmon  they  winked  and  smiled.  And 
this  side  the  ship,  almost  under  Sherrin's  window,  loomed 
a  lean,  graceful  cruiser  with  two  stout  pole  masts  and  a 
false  funnel  abaft  her  wheelhouse — false,  because  she  was 
powered  with  gas  and  needed  no  stack,  except  for  orna- 
ment. She  was  flush-decked.  Except  for  the  white 
boot-leg  at  her  water-line  she  was  painted  a  drab  grey,  re- 
lieved by  bits  of  polished  brass.  Sherrin  stared  at  her 
longest  of  all.  He  knew  her  of  old,  when  she  flew  a  yacht 
pennant,  and  looked  with  disdain  on  the  grubby  brother- 
hood of  commerce.  How- 
would  she  fare  now  that  she 
had  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  gather  their  bread  upon 


"Hello,  Pete,"  he  jreet- 
ed.  ''1  w&:«  looking:  at 
your  ship,  and  thinking 
about  the  neit  voyage." 
The  man  came  to  the 
window.  He.  too,  looked 
down  at  the  TOSCA, 
smiling  faintly.  "Well." 
he  said.  "1  got  it  all 
fixed." 
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"Hope  you  have  a 


the  waters? 

Sherrin    had 
acquired  a  ma-  ~t'  . 

terial  as  well  as  /VW^fr-i   /ay'" 
a     sentimental 
interest   in   the 
Tosca. 

HILE  he  sat  looking  down  at  her  he  heard  his  door 
open,  heard  footsteps,  without  turning  his  head. 
Clerks  came  and  went  during  the  day,  laid  papers  on  his 
desk.    They  were  the  automata  of  his  surroundings.  They 


w 


never  broke  need- 
lessly into  his  mus- 
ings. A  throat- 
clearing  behind  him 
made  him  turn  at 
last.     It  was  the  visitor  he  had  expected. 

"Hello,  Pete,"  he  greeted.  "I  was  look- 
ing at  your  ship,  and  thinking  about  her 
next  voyage." 

The  man  came  to  the  window.     He,  too. 
looked  down  at  the  Tosca,  smiling  faintly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  got  it  all  fixed.  Connors,  that 
broker  on  Cordova,  put  in  two  thousand,  and  another 
fellow  I  know  took  a  flier  with  us.  We'll  clear  with  five 
hundred  cases!" 

"When  will  you  sail?" 

"Oh,  day  after  to-morrow.  Probably  about  ten  in  the 
morning." 

"Good  luck,  Pete."  Sherrin  said, 
quiet  passage." 

"Well,  we're  bound  to  have  weather,"  the  man  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders.    "No  gettin'  away  from  it  this  time  of 
year.     We'll  be  standin'  on  our  ear  half  the  time.     But 
the  Tosca's  able  enough." 
"You  think  she  is,  eh?" 

"Hell,  yes,"  Pete  May  exclaimed.  There  was  a  trace 
of  irritation  in  his  low,  even  tone.  Sherrin  reflected  that 
he  had  asked  this  question  before.  Probably  others  had 
done  so.  "If  the  Lady  of  Lyons  and  the  Mamook  and  the 
rest  of  'em  can  make  it.  it's  a  cinch  the  Togca  can." 

Sherrin  swung  in  his  chair  to  take  a  more  deliberate 
survey,  an  appraising  look  at  his  visitor.  He  was  a  med- 
ium-sized man  about  thirty  dressed  in  a  blue  serge  suit, 
wearing  a  jersey  instead  of  a  shirt,  a  peaked  cloth  cap  set 
jauntily  on  his  head.  Keen  blue  eyes  looked  out  from 
either  side  of  a  thin,  slightly-curved  nose.  A  cropped 
mustache  stuck  straight  out,  like  a  dab  of  fine  brown 
bristles,  from  his  upper  lip.  There  were  hundreds  like 
Pete  trafficking  in  and  out  of  the  port,  seamen  of  the 
newer  dispensation,  who  flirt  with  lee  shores  and  jutting 
reefs,  whose  navigation  is  accomplished  by  chart  and 
compass  and  sounding-lead,  a  litany  of  time  and  courses, 
who  cope  with  fog  and  swift  tide-races  and  narrow-necked 
harbors,  who  never  know  the  safety  of  vast  sea-room  like 
their  offshore  brethren — yet  somehow  keep  their  vessels 
afloat  and  make  their  ports  of  call. 

It  was  only  history  repeating  itself,  Sherrin  reflected 
when  Pete  went  down  the  stairs.  He  looked  after  the  man 
and  thought  that  Pete  May  and  his  fellows  were 
truly  the  collateral  descendants  of  those  Anglo- 
Saxons  whose  luggers  troubled  the  shores  of  England 
with  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  cognac  from  France 
without  tribute  to  the  king's  excise,  in  generations 
gone.  Sherrin's  mind  dwelt  further  upon  legisla- 
tion and  liquor — the  two  factors  controlling  the 
activities  of  a  dozen  vessels  he  could  name;  voy- 
ages fraught  with  peril,  undertaken  for  profit. 

Sixteen  miles  south  from  Sherrin's  office  an  im- 
aginary Hne,  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude, 
divided  the  legal  from  the   illegal,  the  wet  from 
the    dry.     Volstead    south    of    the    border.     Its 
antithesis,   the  B.   C.    Moderation   Act,   on   the 
north.     British  Columbia,  one  of  the  two  alco- 
holic oases  of  North   Amel-ica,    with 
internal  traffic  in  bottled  goods,  a  gov- 
ernment   monopoly  and  export  trade 
in  liquor    a    recognized    commercial 
pursuit.         A     quart      of     authentic 
Scotch  whisky    purchasable    lawfully 
in  Vancouver  for  five  dollars.  Moon- 
shine at  treble  the  price  in  San   Fran- 
cisco.    Mexico     with     no    laws     for 
or     against.     Was     it     any     wonder 
that  cargoes  of  Scotch  and  rye  and 
cognac,  billed  in  due  order  from  Van- 
couver   to    Elnsenada,    vanished    e" 
route!    Or  that    only    empty    boxes 
were  duly  delivered  to  a  complaisant 
agent    in    the    Mexican    port?     How 
was  it  done?     Sherrin    did  not  know. 
Only    the    men    who     accomplished 
the  teat  could  say.      They  did  no' 
tell.     They  only  smiled.      Their  niar- 
ifests  and  clearances    were  alway?    •' 
order — and     they   smiled   and   were 
prosperous.      All  the  revenue  cufter< 
between  Puget  Sound  and   San  Diego 
could   not   stop     them   -lawful   mer- 
chantmen  on   the   high   seas.       How 
did     they   land   that    which   became 
contraband    only   within  the    three- 
„„>.■,. ,a,.ial  limit?     That  was  their  secret.     A  great 
profit  for  a  great  risk-for  they  were  not  uniform  y 
successful.     Sometimes    they    jettisoned    a    costlv 
cargo  to  save  their  liberty  and  their  ship.     Somet,me>^ 
thev  lost  both.     But  not  often.     There  were  men  in  th^ 
Se'lV  didn't  call  it  smuggling-whohaa  dodged 
sub7in  the  Chan-1  .,..,1  the  North  Sea.  and  hunted  them. 
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ti.u,  ill  .sixty-five  foot  M.L's.  Those  were  brave  men! 
Sherrin  had  no  prejudices  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
was  concerned  with  all  this  chiefly  as  a  spectacle,  not  as 
a  moral  issue;  Until  the  Togca  entered  the  game  he  had 
been  an  interested  onlooker.  He  knew  about  it,  as  a 
man  whose  daily  business  lies  on  the  waterfront  of  a  sea- 
port must  be  dull  indeed  if  he  does  not  know  all  that 
goes  on.  And  there  was  no  secrecy  about  the  "export" 
trade.  It  was  open  and  legitimate.  The  secrecy  and 
the  illegality  took  form  far  away,  off  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
California  just  as  long  ago  a  cargo  of  beads  and  cotton 
lawfully  passing  out  of  some  European  port  became  the 
instrument  of  rapine  and  slavery  when  it  reached  the 
Gold  Coast.     One  man's  meat- 


self,  trudging  from  the  house  to  the  office,  from  the  office 
to  the  house,  a  ten-day  vacation  once  a  year.  He  had 
done  it  for  twenty  years.  He  would  do  it  for  another 
twenty.  His  children  would  grow  up  and  marry  and  go 
their  way.  His  wife  would  grow  older  and  more  plump 
and  placid,  nourishing  herself  in- 
tellectually on  interminable  tales  in 
the  women's  journals.  They  would 
sit  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  in  grass 
chairs  on  the  porch  in  summer,  and 
they  would  talk  about  the  cost  of 


NO,  UNTIL  Pete    May  bought    the  Tosca 
and  found  himself  without  enough  money 
to   load   her,    Sherrin   had   never   expected   to 
find  himself  anything  but  an  interested  onlooker 
touched  by  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  game,  but 
personally    remote.     Now    he    was    in    it— at 
least    his   money   was     not     much;    only   five 
hundred  dollars.     From  what  motive,  he  could 
scarcely    say.     Certainly     not     mere     profit. 
To  double  that  sum  would  have  been  no  great 
incentive    to    a    man    like    Sherrin. 
But  it  was  enough  to  link  him  close 
through  the  medium  of  a  receptive 
fancy,    to   make   him   view   from   a 
highly    personal    angle    this    small 
vessel  and  her  crew  of  four,  who  were 
to  sail  out  into  the  Pacific  in  the 
stormiest  season  of  the  year. 

Sherrin  had  taken  a  short  cruise 
aboard  the  ToKca  once  while  she  was 
the  property  of  a  man  he  knew. 
She  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
During  the  latter  days  of  the  war 
she  had  seen  government  service,  sailing  under  the  Blue 
Ensign,  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  the  law,  hunting  draft 
evaders  along  a  coast  peculiarly  adapted  to  hiding.  She 
had  outlived  her  usefulness  to  the  authorities  in  that 
respect,  and  Pete  May  had  bought  her  for  a  song.  If 
she  were  sound  and  able  enough  to  make  three  voyages 
Pete's  song  might  become  the  warble  of  a  prima  donna. 

Sherrin  went  aboard  the  ToHca  the  morning  of  her  de- 
parture. He  sat  in  a  cabin  duskily  lighted  by  portholes 
and  talked  to  Pete  May.  Two  men  of  her  crew  tramped 
heavily  overhead,  lashing  gear,  making  all  fast.  There 
was  a  clink  of  metal  in  her  engine-roonn,  a  slow,  asthmatic 
wheeze  as  someone  barred  over  the  big  pistons. 

"Good  luck  to  you,  Pete,"  Sherrin  said  and  rose. 

When  he  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat  and  turned  to  the 
office  window  the  Tosca  was  backing  into  the  stream, 
white  water  bubbling  under  her  stern,  her  exhaust  beat- 
ing like  the  smooth  roll  of  a  trap  drum. 

The  wharf  foreman  came  in  to  consult  Sherrin.  He, 
too,  glanced  out  the  window. 

"Them  guys  got  more  nerve  than  judgment,"  he 
grunted.     "Goin'  to  sea  in  that." 

"Isn't    she    fit?"    Sherrin    asked. 

"Oh,  fit  enough,  I  guess,"  the  foreman  admitted. 
"But,  she'll  do  the  shimmy  all  the  way.  Rough  and 
tumble  every  hour  of  every  watch.  They'll  have  to  tie 
themselves  in  their  bunks  when  they  lie  down  to  sleep. 
She  ain't  big  enough  to  go  outside,  this  time  of  year." 

Sherrin  discounted  this  a  little.  His  man  had  served 
his  time  in  square-riggers  when  he  was  young.  To  him, 
ajiything  under  five  thousand  tons  was  a  cockle-shell. 
He  went  away  at  last,  and  Sherrin  watched  the  Tosca 
vanish  into  the  Narrows,  outward  bound.  In  ten  hours 
she  would  be  swinging  high  and  low  in  the  ground  swell 
that  marches  from  Honolulu  to  burst  in  foam  on  Cape 
Flattery  and  Umatilla  Reef. 

WEATHER  always  means  something  to  a  water- 
front man.  It  immediately  took  on  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  Sherrin.  When  he  sat  down  before  the  living- 
room  fire  that  evening  he  turned  first  to  that  page  of  the 
Province  where,  at  the  head  of  the  shipping  gossip,  could 
be  found  wireless  reports  from  every  western  sea  station, 
and  a  forecast  for  the  ensuing  thirty-six  hours.  Clear, 
cold:  light  winds.  Steady  barometer.  Sherrin  turned 
to  the  news  columns  with  a  touch  of  relief. 

When  he  laid  down  the  paper  at  last  his  wife  sat  oppos- 
ite, reading  a  magazine,  a  plump,  fair  woman  of  forty- 
five.  Sherrin  junior  was  whistling  upstairs.  Barbara 
twisted  her  youthful  lips  over  a  French  conjugation. 
The  pleasant  atmosphere  of  home — where  the  unexpect- 
ed was  unknown,  where  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
was  as  remote  as  Timbuctoo,  where  the  weather  was 
only  a  matter  of  rubbers  and  umbrellas,  where  a  spoiled 
roast  was  the  ultimate  disaster — those  four  walls  within 
which  risks,  hardships,  dangers  and  despair  could  never 
come. 

Yet  Sherrin  sat  by  his  fire  in  a  dumb  discontent.  Was 
it  a  man's  highest  possible  attainment,  this  complete 
insulation  from  the  hot  glow  of  struggle,  from  all  chance 
and  change?  It  was  good.  Yes.  But  was  it  good 
enough?     He  had  a  swift,  disconcerting  vision  of  him- 
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living  and  about  saving,  and  what  Mrs.  Jones  said  to  Mr. 
Smith. 

Oh  hell!  And  he  was  forty-seven — too  old  to  change — 
too  cunningly  enmeshed  in  responsibilities  and  duties 
and  timidities.  A  man  couldn't  have  his  cake  and  eat  it 
too.  Sherrin  felt  for  one  moment — a  moment  of  ghastly 
surprise  at  himself — that  he  had  hoarded  his  until  it  had 
grown  stale. 

Then  he  recalled  himself  from  this  wildness  of  thought, 
this  most  disturbing  emotion,  this  unaccustomed  yielding 
to  amazing  fancies.  He  recoiled  from  his  own  revelation 
of  suppressed  desires,  wanton  cravings  for  a  bold  free 
fling  at  life,  life  in  which  an  ordered  domesticity  had  no 
place.  To  be  free  to  flirt  with  Chance,  even  to  the  utter- 
most edges  of  the  earth!  Sherrin  smiled  at  the  fancy. 
Yes,  considering  all  things,  that  was  an  absurd  fancy. 

He  kissed  his  wife  on  the  cheek.     That  excellent  wo-' 
man,  immersed  in  an   excellent  tale,  merely   murmured 
"yes,  dear"  when  he  said  he  thought  he  would  go  to  bed. 

Sherrin  went  upstairs  to  their  bedroom.  The  shade 
had  not  been  drawn.  He  stood  looking  out  a  window 
that  gave  seaward  over  English  Bay.  In  a  wan,  un- 
clouded night  he  could  see  the  Point  Atkinson  light  flash 
like  some  great,  intermittent  electric  spark,  a  glittering 
eye  winking  on  a  white  pillar.  The  Tosca  would  be  dip- 
ping her  bows  to  the  open  sea,  lift  and  fall,  lift  and  fall. 
She  would  take  her  departure,  her  last  landward  bearing 
in  the  dark,  by  the  flash  of  the  Umatilla  Lightship. 
At  daybreak -the  men  of  that  watch  would  look  out  on 
the  sea.  It  might  be  furrowed  by  gray  swells,  or  a  tumb- 
led green,  flecked  with  bits  of  white.  But  to  port,  and 
starboard,  ahead  and  astern,  there  would  be  the  sea  and 
the  sea  only.  And  they  would  roll  and  pitch,  and  be 
boarded  by  wave-crests  until  the  Tosca  was  bitter  with 
salt  from  guard-rail  to  masthead,  for  ninety-six  hours  on 
end  before  the  land  became  a  faint  blue  line  over  their 
bows  again. 

SHERRIN  went  to  bed  with  a  little  envy  of  them. 
When  the  warning  gong  turned  him  out  of  bed  again 
he  thought  of  Pete  May.  The  Tosca  had  Gray's  Harbor 
over  her  port  quarter  now.  She  was  a  speck,  ringed 
about  by  a  watery  horizon.  Eight  o'clock,  one  bell 
in  the  morning  watch.  There  they  were,  while  he,  Sher- 
rin, thoughtfully  cracked  his  matutinal  egg. 

One  day  passed  and  another  and  a  third.  Upon  the 
fourth  the  weather  forecast  took  an  ominous  turn: 
Heavy  southeast  gales  general  along  Pacific  Coast. 
Center  of  maximum  velocity  off  California.  Mariners 
warned. 

Sherrin  raised  a  window  the  better  to  peer  out  at  the 
sky  before  he  went  to  bed.  The  heralds  of  the  storm 
were  abroad.  Smoke  stood  away  from  the  chimneys  in 
dusky  pennants.  High  in  the  silvery  night  wisps  of 
cloud  streaked  across  the  bright  stars.  The  first  breath 
of  the  wind  already  troubled  the  Gulf.  He  could  bear 
the  swell  muttering  on  the  beach  at  English  Bay. 

He  walked  to  his  office  in  the  morning  with  the  tails 
of  his  coat  snapping  about  his  legs.  He  watched  the 
ripples  run  across  the  sheltered  harbor,  saw  the  firs  in 
Stanley  Park  bend  their  plumed  heads  to  the  wind, 
heard  the  long  tin  roof  of  the  wharf  shed  creak  and  rattle. 


He  saw  a  yacht  part  her  mooring  chain  and  scud,  bare- 
poled,  up  the  harbor,  until  she  was  captured  by  a  pur- 
suing launch.     He  could  plainly  see  the  storm   signal- 
flicker  like  dragon's  teeth  on  the  halyards  at  Brockton 
Point.     No  yachtsman's  gale  that,  but  a  proper  blow. 
And  the  center  of  maximum  velocity  was  off  the 
California  coast.     The  Tosca  should  now  have  tbose 
southern  shores  abeam.     The  Golden  Gate,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Diego,  somewhere  over  her  port  rail,  be- 
low the  gray  curve  of  the  sea.  What  did  she  face  in  that 
center  of  maximum  velocity?     How  did  she  fare? 

Unanswerable     questions.      Sherrin     forced     his 

mind  to  his  work,  the  routine  of  correspondence, 

casual  orders.     He  pacified  an  angry  shipper  who 

stormed  his  quarters  with  a  wordy  tale  of  crated 

pigs  unshipped  at  the  wrong  landing.     He  dictated 

letters,    checked    reports,    functioned 

ideally  as  the  lever  controlling  a  mass 

of  intricate   machinery,   of  which   all 

the   parts,    animate   and   mechanical, 

operated  to  produce  corporate  divid- 

^  _  ends.     Ordered  effort,  modern  vessels, 

^  skill,  courage,  loyalty,  all  directed  to 

the  same  ultimate  purpose  as  took  the 

Tosca  down  along  the  south  coast — into  the  center  of 

maximum  velocity. 

r)  Y  DARK  Sherrin  had  a  more  vivid  comprehen.sion 
•L*  of  what  was  implied  in  that  set  phrase  of  the  fore- 
casters. He  wondered  if  there  might  be  two  centers 
of  maximum  velocity,  or  if  the  height  of  a  great  storm 
was  beyond  the  mental  grasp  of  all  save  those  caught 
in  its  grip.  Wireless  informed  him  of  a  company 
vessel  blown  out  of  her  track  in  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  of  another,  old  and  slow,  unable  to  buck  the 
gale  in  Johnstone  Strait.  A  day  boat,  serving  points 
seventy  miles  along  the  Gulf,  came  in  late,  her  for- 
ward cabin  windows  sma.shed  by  boarding  seas.  And 
these  were  in  semi-protected  waters. 

"What  will  it  be  like  outside,  off  the  Cape?"  Sherrin 
asked  the  captain,  as  he  looked  over  the  broken  windows, 
over  all  the  forward  structure  gleaming  with   dried  salt. 
The    man   shrugged  -his   shoulders. 
"Rough  stuff,  I  guess,"  he  made  laconic  answer. 
At  noon  next  day  Sherrin  answered  a  telephone  call. 
"This  is  Connors,  the  broker,"  a  voice  said.  "You  had 
a  little  in  the  Tosca,  didn't  you?" 

"A  little,"  Sherrin  admitted.  "Not  much.  Why? 
What  about  her?     Heard  anything?" 

"Yep.  Got  a  wire  from  Ensenada,"  the  man's  tone 
was  suddenly  jubilant.  "Reads:  'Discharged  cargo 
O.K.  (get  that,  Sherrin?  O.K!)  Clear  to-morrow,  weath- 
er permitting,  in  ballast  for  Vancouver.  Signed,  May.' 
Good  stroke  of  business,  that,   Sherrin." 

Sherrin   experienced   a   queer,   unexpected   relief. 
"I'm  glad  they  made  it,"  he  said  into  the  mouthpiece. 
"It's  been  dirty  weather.     I've  been  wondering  about 
them.     Pretty  small  boat  for  offshore  work." 

"Didn't  notice  the  weather.  Needn't  worry  about 
them  guys,  anyway.  They  know  their  business,  I  guess. 
Well,  so-long." 

He  hung  up  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  Against- 
odds  of  sea  and  revenue  cutters  the  Tosco  had  done  it. 
The  profit  secured  had  little  weight  with  Sherrin.  Not 
because  he  despised  profit.  But  the  deed  itself  counted. 
Against  such  odds.  Fourteen  hundred  miles  of  open  sea 
— in  a  craft  scarcely  larger  than  an  admiral's  pinnace. 
Cool  nerve,  skilful  navigation,  patient  endurance  — 
prime  quaUties  in  any  cause.  Sherrin  envied  them,  as 
the  tamed,  cloistered  man  must  always  envy  the  man  of 
action. 

He  put  up  against  the  office  wall  a  small-scale  chart  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  When  the  Tosca  was  due  to  leave  En- 
senada he  pricked  off  with  a  pin  her  first  day's  run. 
Thereafter  at  noon  each  day  the  pin-prick  moved  north- 
ward by  five-inch  steps,  so  many  nautical  miles  per 
twenty-four  hours,  as  a  master  checks  his  position  by  dead 
reckoning.  And  he  marked  the  weather  morning,  noon 
and  night  as  shrewdly  as  if  he  stood  in  the  Tosca's  wheel- 
house  conning  the  glass  and  the  sea  and  the  sky  like  any 
careful  seaman. 

When  the  pin-pricks  had  traced  a  dotted  line  north 
to  that  bleak  coast  between  Cape  Flattery  and  Gray's 
Harbor  the  glass  fell,  the  storm  signals  fluttered  on  Brock- 
ton Point  once  more,  the  weather  forecast  gave  terse 
warning.  For  following  thirty-six  hours  heavy  N.W. 
gales  with  sleet  or  snow.  ' 

/^OULD  the  Tosca  double  the  Umatilla  Reef  and  drive 
*^  to  shelter  up  the  Straight  of  Juan  de  Fuca  before 
the  storm  struck  her?  Sherrin  would  have  been  glad  to 
answer,  yes.  If  a  north-west  gale,  a  December  gale  from 
the  Aleutians,  from  the  Siberian  coast,  caught  her  to 
leeward  of  the  Reef,  why  then — then  truly  the  Tosca 
would  need  the  Twin  Brethren  at  her  masthead  to  live 
through  and  make  her  port. 

Sherrin  derived  still  further  insight  into  centers  of  maxi- 
mum velocity  during  the  next  two  days.  The  weather 
bureau's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter..  The  nor'- 
wester  blew  high  and  low,  df ove  eyerYthing  in  the  Gulf 
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to  cover.  There  were  casualties.  There  were  vessels 
caught  unaware,  coasting  steamers  that  mtist  make  their 
schedule,  skippers  that  would  take  a  chance.  Wireless 
told  the  tale.  And  the  wind's  screech  in  the  wires, 
about  corners,  its  wild  way  with  insecure  roofing  and 
plate-glass  windows,  kept  dinning  that  tale  into  Sherrin's 
ears.  He  lay  in  his  comfortable  bed  at  night  and  felt 
the  house  shudder.  He  walked  between  house  and  office, 
head  down,  leaning  forward,  resisting  the  strong  pres- 
sure of  unseen  hands.  Out  there,  he  thought,  out  there 
beyond  the  landward  barriers  that  wind  would  heel  a 
small  vessel  down  till  she  was  lee-rail  under.  Without 
rest  or  mercy,  hour  upon  hour,  one  sea  after  another  would 
march  up  and  board  her  and  sweep  her  decks  with  its 
watery    broom. 

Connors  the  broker  came  to  his  office  when  the  gale 
had  worn  to  a  chill  whisper,  and  the  sleet-thickened  air 
had  cleared  so  that  Sherrin  could  see  the  North  Shore 
again. 

"I  guess  we  lose,"  he  said  glumly.  "You  know  the 
Crusader"!" 

Sherrin  nodded.  He  knew  her.  He  knew  her  business 
and  where  she  berthed.  A  sidelong  glance  at  the  window 
showed  him  her  heavy  spars  and  low  deckhouse.  His 
glance  flicked  back  to  Connors.  The  man's  face  was 
an  advertisement  of  calamity. 

"She  just  got  in,"  Connors  went  on  heavily.  "Her 
captain  tells  me  the  blow  struck  him  forty  miles  off  Flat- 
tery. He  seen  the  Tosca  go  down — at  least  he  thinks 
he  did.  Don't  see  how  she  could  live  it  out,  he 
says.  Took  him  twenty  hours  to  make  the  straits, 
and  didn't  think  he'd  make  it  at  all,  for  awhile." 

The  Crusader  had  sighted  the  Tosca  at  a  distance,  lab- 
oring heavily.  Then  suddenly  she  seemed  to  vanish. 
The  Crusader's  captain  had  been  so  impressed  by  that 
disappearance  that  he  had  come  about  and  started  for 
her,  and  only  desisted  upon  conviction  that  the  Tosca 
had  foundered  and  that  he  was  imperilling  his  owfi  vessel 
■with  no  chanee  of  picking  up  any  survivor  of  the  other. 
No  ship's  boat,  and  no  swimmer  born  of  woman  could 
live  ten  minutes  in  such  water.  The  seas  were  smoking, 
the  v/ind  a  screaming  fury,  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of 
the  glass. 

"So  I  guess  she's  gone  to  Davy  Jones,"  Connors 
mourned.     "We're  out  our  money." 


"Damn  the  money,"  Sherrin  cried.  "Think  of  the 
men." 

"Thinkin'  don't  help  'em  none,"  the  broker  frowned. 
"Damn  the  luck.  After  they'd  turned  the  trick  and 
pretty  near  brought  home  the  coin,  to  get  caught  in 
the  worst  weather  of  the  season.  Pm  out  two  thousand 
cold.  We'd  more  than  doubled  our  money  if  they'd  got 
in." 

"Oh,   money,   money,"   Sherrin  exclaimed  hotly. 

"Well,  maybe  I  ain't  a  good  loser,"  Connors  defended. 
"But  two  thousand  bucks  dropped  cold  kind  a  hurts  me. 
Well,  I  just  thought  I'd  stop  in  and  tell  you.     So-long." 

CHERRIN  sat 'Staring  at  the  chart,  at  the  point  where 
'^  the  last  pinprick  showed,  that  checking  of  a  course 
which  would  never  be  finished.  He  felt  sick.  He  felt 
as  if  he  himself  had  failed  in  some  supreme  test.  He  was 
a  partner  in  the  enterprise.  In  spirit  he  had  made  that 
chancy  voyage.  Upon  him  spiritually  rested  the  weight 
of  disaster.  He  had  forgotten,  or  perhaps  he  had  never 
known,  that  always  behind  the  tripping  feet  of  adventure, 
tragedy  glides  in  her  somber  garments,  unseen  but  ever- 
present,   well-schooled   to   play   her   part. 

He  went  home  to  his  warmed  slippers,  to  his  comfort- 
able chair,  to  the  buoyant  chatter  of  his  children,  and 
the  cHck  of  his  wife's  knitting  needles.  He  buried 
himself  behind  the  evening  paper,  wondering,  while  the 
print  ran  into  a  blur  before  his  eyes,  if  men  drowned  at 
sea  sink  to  the  bottom  or  if  they  float  white-faced  and 
sodden  till  the  flesh  falls  apart  and  their  bones  slide 
down  to  fathomless  depths. 

Sherrin  came  down  to  his  office  in  the  morning.  He 
hung  his  overcoat  and  hat  on  a  hook  in  the  corner.  He 
walked  to  the  window,  looked  out,  looked  again,  mutter- 
ed two  short  words  aloud.  Then  he  flung  on  his  coat 
again,  hurried  down  the  stairs,  gained  the  landward  end 
of  the  wharf,  crossed  to  another  and  so  out  a  floating 
slip  to  the  Tosca's  berth. 

He  climbed  to  the  deck,  stood  looking  about  him  a 
second.  She  bore  many  a  mark.  Yes.  Even  a  lands- 
man could  see  that  she  had  suffered.  The  gray  stretch 
of  her  deck  sparkled  with  stuff  like  frost.  Her  wheel- 
house  stood  askew.  One  smashed  window  gaped  under 
a  nailed  board.  Over  the  other  small  panes  a  piece  of 
sailcloth    had    been    lashed.     Her   false   funnel    leaned 


awry.  She  had  gone  out  of  the  harbor  with  two  four-'^ 
teen  foot  life-boats  in  chocks  on  deck.  The  boats  were 
gone,  the  chocks  splintered,  the  ringbolts  that  held  the 
boat  lashings  had  come  away  from  the  timber  like  plants 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  One  set  of  davits  was  twisted  out 
of  its  fair,  shipshape  curves,  the  stout  iron  bent  and 
buckled.  Everywhere  on  her  two  thick,  stumpy  masts 
hung  frayed  rope  ends,  ruined  tackle.  The  roped  and 
eyed  luff  of  a  trysail  still  stood  up  and  down  her  mizzen- 
mast  with  ragged  streamers  of  canvas  left  dangling  here 
and  there. 

Yes,  the  Tosca  had  crept  in,  unkempt,  weary,  forlorn. 
But  she  had  come  in.  She  was  still,  very  still,  under 
Sherrin's  feet,  as  if  she  were  dead  or  deserted.  He  leaned 
over  the  after  companion  hatch. 

"Tosca,     ahoy,"     he     called. 

"Come  on  down,"  a  toneless,  languid  voice  answered. 

Sherrin  went  down  the  companion  steps  backward 
because  of  their  steepness,  turned  at  the  bottom  and 
faced  the  dusky  interior. 

Two  bunks  filled  the  port  side  of  the  cabin.  In  each 
bunk  a  man  lay  stretched  full  length  on  tumbled  bedding. 
To  starboard,  on  a  spring-cushion  settee,  another  sprawl- 
ed on  his  back,  one  hand  over  his  face.  And  at  his 
feet  sat  Pete  May,  looking  up  at  Sherrin  out  of  sleepy, 
red-lidded  eyes. 

TT  WAS  stuffy  and  damp  down  there,  full  of  a  soggy 
^  clamminess.  The  morbid  fancy  struck  Sherrin  that 
the  Tosca  was  like  a  vessel  sunk  and  newly  raised,  with 
all  the  deep  sea  smell  clinging  to  her.  He  understood 
in  a  cursory  glance  about  and  a  tentative  sniff  or  two 
that  some  of  those  boarding  seas,  the  green  water  that 
had  swept  her  fore  and  aft,  had  got  below,  through 
strained  seams,  through  leaky  ports.  He  put  his  hand 
against  a  bulkhead.  It  was  damp.  He  touched  a  bit 
of  upholstering.  It  was  sodden.  And  the  odor  of  burn- 
ed oil,  engine  fumes,  bilge-smells — it  had  all  been  stirred 
up  and  bottled  in  and  diluted  with  sea-water.  Yes,  the 
Tosca  had  suffered,  alow  and  aloft.  And  her  captain 
sat  staring  at  him  after  the  first  greeting,  grave  as  an 
owl,  silent  as  the  ship,  in  which  arose  no  sound  but  the 
creak  of  a  loose-swinging  block  above  and  the  heavy 
breathing  of  one  man  in  his  bunk. 

Continued   on    page   59 
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BOOTLEGGING-A  PASSING  PHASE? 


OFF  the  wave-washed  east  coast 
of  F^ngland  and  amid  the  driv- 
ing  rain  of  a  cold  November 
night  a  dim  light  rises  and  falls,  glows 
and  dif.'ippears.  A  small  boat  lies  on 
the  shore  and  men  roll  small  kegs  from 
the  boat  to  an  antique  waggon.  The 
men  wear  glazed  top  hats,  striped  jer- 
seys, bell-bottomed  trou-sers  and  whisk- 
ers. Down  the  slope  to  the  shore  sud- 
denly gallops  a  body  of  horsemen  with 
close-buttoned,  frogged  blue  coats, 
tight  trousers,  Hessian  boots  and 
more  whiskers. 

'"Ware  the  excise  men,"  shouts  a  sea- 
man and  they  scatter  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  pistol  shots.  The  sea- 
men escape  up  the  cliffs  but  the  kegs 
and  cart  remain  in  custody.  It  is  the 
year  lf'22. 

On  the  wet  pavement  of  a  big  city, 
stands  a  small  battered  truck  with 
its  nearly  obliterated  license  number 
somberly  lit  by  a  small  red  light.  Men 
in  ordinary  trousers  of  the  times,  mack- 
intoshes and  cloth  caps  stagger  down  a 
lane  bearing  cases.  Another  flivver 
drives  down  the  street  hastily  in  the  pelting  Nov- 
ember rain  and  ponderous,  large-footed  men  alight, 
making   for   the   truck. 

"Look  out!  The  dicks!"  shouts  one  of  the  workmen 
and  all  disappear  down  the  lane  and  over  the  fence. 
The  truck  remains  in  custody.  It  is  Canada  and  the 
year  1922.     The  liquid  is  the  same  in  both  years. 

When  we  scan  the  police  court  cases  in  the  newspapers 
in  these  prohibition  days  we  frequently  make  the  remark 
that  the  unfortunates  haled  before  the  police  magistrates 
and  punished  for  liquor  law  infractions  are  only  the  small 
fry.  "They  don't  catch  any  of  the  big  bootleggers," 
we  say  and  shake  our  heads  wisely.  The  vision  of  a 
big,  silent  man,  resplendent  with  diamond  rings,  smok- 
ing an  e.xpensive  cigar  and  giving  quick,  curt  orders  to 
a  group  of  hard-faced  subordinates  persists.  He  is 
the  "big  bootlegger"  of  our  fancy — the  man  who  deals  in 
millions,  runs  in  cargoes  to  the  forbidden  territory  of  the 
dry  laws  and  never,  never  appears  himself  under  any 
circumstances.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  gentle- 
man being  kept  in  the  background.     He  doesn't  exist. 

The  trade  in  forbidden  liquor  is  practically  restricted 
to  competition  among  retailers.  There  are  men  deal- 
ing largely  in  shipping  cargoes  to  the  thirsty  republic  but 
the  dream  of  an  organized  ring  operating  in  Canadian 
cities  to  circumvent  the  anti-whiskey  laws  is  a  dream. 
If  it  wasn't  and  the  police  had  only  to  corral  a  small 
group  of  controlling  wholesalers  their  apprehension  would 
be  easy. 

The  air  of  secrecy  surrounding  the  whole  liquor  trade 
provides  the  smoke  screen  of  romance  which  helps  main- 
tain illusion.  In  a  city  of  Alberta  recently  a  small,  tat- 
tered man  recently  appeared  with  a  large  box  of  sealed 
envelopes.  He  approached  passers-by  and  whispered 
that  he  had  the  secret  of  making  the  world's  best  sub- 
stitute for  standard  brands.  He  was  prepared  to  part 
with  the  formula  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents. 
He  did  a  land-office  business.  His  box  of  envelopes 
changed  hands  rapidly  and  in  the  afternoon  he  disposed 
of  another  supply  of  recipes  for  home-brew.  When  opened 
the  recipe  read  as  follows: — 

"Chase  a  bull-frog  for  three  miles  and  gather  the  hops. 
To  the  hops  add  3  gallons  of  tan  bark,  3  pints  of  shellac 
and  6  bars  of  home-made  soap.  Boil  the  mixture  for 
36  hours  and  strain  through  an  I.W.W.  banner  to  keep 
it  from  working.  Add  one  grasshopper  to  give  it  the 
kick." 

The    Ever-Present    Still 

TN  LARGE  cities  the  supply  of  whiskey  is  made  right  on 
•■•  the  premises.  Those  who  boast  that  they  have  a  friend 
who  sells  them  "the  real  stuff"  are  usually  stuffing,  not 
stuffed.  A  good  fire,  a  boiling  mash  and  the  faked  labels 
which  follow  fast  is  the  song  of  the  city  bootlegger.  In  th« 
case  of  Ontario  cities,  and  Toronto  particularly,  a  little 
liquor  trickles  through  from  Montreal  via  auto  and  clever 
concealment  on  the  railways,  in  suit  cases  and  in  other 
ways,  and  this  supply  of  real  liquor  is  eked  out  by  sales 
from  the  big  stocks  built  up  when  liquor  could  legally 
be  brought  through.  But  this  supply  would  have  been 
exhausted  ten  times  over  if  the  ever-faithful  still  was  not 
w'orking. 

The  railways  have  a  police  service  of  their  own  and 
it  is  an  efficient  one.  Just  a  short  time  ago  a  shipment 
of  fish  left  a  Quebec  point  for  a  Western  Ontario  city. 
It  left  in  cold  storage,  case  upon  case  of  sea  fish.     There' 
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could  be  no  doubt  about  it  being  genuine  for  did  not  the 
fish  tails  stick  out  from  the  ends  of  nearly  every  crate? 
Alas,  the  camouflage  attracted  the  attention  of  an  offic- 
ial in  the  special  service  of  the  National  Railways,  from 
its   very  excellence. 

He  tried  playfully  tweaking  the  fish  tails  on  box  after 
box.  In  each  and  every  case  the  tail  came  away  in  his 
hand.  There  was  no  odor  of  decaying  fish  in  the  refriger- 
ator car  to  explain  the  phenomenon  and  the  tails  show- 
ed unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  severed  from 
their  parent  fish  by  some  sharp  instrument.  A  search 
followed  and  some  sixty  cases  of  a  fair  brand  of  Scotch 
remained  as  spoils  in  the  hands  of  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment. 

Not  long  since  a  railway  in  the  wild  district  north  of 
Georgian  Bay  was  much  bothered  by  the  facility  with 
which  their  extra  gangs  managed  to  procure  bad  whiskey. 
When  they  should  have  been  up  with  the  lark  tightening 
bolts  or  attending  to  grading  and  the  laying  of  new  ties 
many  of  the  laborers  would  be  dreaming  of  far-away  Gal- 
icia  under  some  thicket  and  boasting  a  breath  calculated 
to  drive  away  the  black  flies.  No  one  approached  the 
gang  during  the  day  time  who  could  not  be  accounted 
for  and  the  Inland  Revenue  men  were  called  in.  The  fore- 
men were  puzzled  for  the  liquor  did  not  come  in  on  trains 
and  it  always  appeared,  no  matter  how  far  down  the 
track  the  work  train  might  move  the  big  extra  gang. 

An  energetic  revenue  man,  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
guide,  solved  the  mystery.  They  found  three  stills,  all 
on  streams  navigable  by  canoe  and  situated  some  miles 
apart.  The  owner  kept  them  all  working  and  travelled 
from  one  to  another  to  oversee  the  work  of  his  assist- 
ants. Wherever  the  extra  gang  happened  to  be  from 
the  nearest  of  his  distilleries  he  would  slip  down  to  the 
track  in  his  canoe  with  a  load  of  the  swamp  liquor. 
This  was  service! 

In  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London  and  other  towns  and 
cities  of  Ontario  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  liquor  peddled 
in  drinks  or  by  the  bottle  is  made  from  mash  by  boot- 
leggers. It  has  the  addition  of  burnt  sugar  and  manufact- 
ured labels  of  prominent  Scotch  and  rye  whiskey  makers. 
This  holds  good  of  every  province  where  the  govern- 
ment is  not  in  the  liquor  trade.  And  much  of  the 
whiskey  shipped  .out  by  Quebec  liquor  traders  is  inferior 
bulk  whiskey  with  superior  bottle  labels.  Each  distiller 
has  his  group  of  retailers  who  buy  from  him  and  who 
sell  either  by  the  drink  at  fifty  cents  apiece  to  visiting 
customers  or  by  the  bottle.  "The  distiller  gets  an  aver- 
age price  of  $35  a  dozen  for  his  product.  The  retailer 
demands  as  high  as  18  a  bottle  but  will  frequently  allow 
a  considerable  discount  and  close  at  $6  or  even  less. 
At  the  same  time  he  will  complain  that  he  has  to  pay  all 
the  way  from  $75  a  case  to  $90  a  case  for  the  liquor. 
He  is  lying.  Still,  as  he  may  at  any  time  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  magistrate,  he  must  keep  well  exercised 
his  gift  of  romance. 


ZT     L^  TN    EVERY   city,   Halifax.    .VI one  .• 

1    Hi  1  Toronto,     Winnipeg,     Regina,     (    »- 

gary,  there  are  these  small  wholesa  ■ --, 
either  distilling  from  their  home-n  i  i ' 
stills  or  bringing  in  shipments  rana     .c 
from  a  couple  of  cases  to  fifty  or  s  ■  •; 
ca-ses    by    clever    concea'ment    on    '    '^ 
trains    or    by    auto.     The    only    "  -  i 
fellow"  capable  of  keeping  tab  on  •    • 
multitudinous  workings  in  the  distr;  >    - 
tion  of  wet  goods  to  the  dry  car.      -, 
and  is,  the  giant  demand.     The  ru     - 
running    over     the    border  is    ano"      r 
thing.     The  law  allows  whiskey  to 
transported  to  the  border  by  reputu^^  ^ 
firms  and  paves  the  way  for  the  o[)-''  i- 
tions  of  the  "big  fellow"  in  his  deal:?  4i 
with  the  liquor  peddlers  across  the  1';  >. 
It  has  been  charged  many  times  t-  it 
there  are  leaks  in  this  line  to  :'■  -^ 
United  States.     A  "theft"  of  :.i 
entire   carload   is  easy   and    i  is 
happened    many  times,  so  mi/:  ;■ 
times    that    the    occurrence    i  j.i 
become  a  commonplace. 

The  efforts  of  amateurs  in  t  ■» 
whiskey-running  line,  whet't-r 
they  enter  it  for  the  profit  >  r 
the  sheer  love  of  the  game,  <au-e 
every  bit  as  much  amusen'.Hr.c 
among  the  professionals  as  the 
vagaries  of  a  "busher"  recruit  at  a 
baseball  training  camp  or  the 
efforts  of  aspiring  Thespians  at 
an  "amateur  night"  performance. 
When  the  joke  can  be  told  with 
the  civic  or  provincial  liquo: 
sleuths  coming  in  on  the  wror.g 
side  it  has  an  additional  savor  to  the  men  in  the  trade. 
As  an  example,  they  tell  the  following  yarn  of  the  Fin- 
nish colony  of  a  north  country  town  who  liked  tihe  wages 
and  opportunities  of  Canada  but  objected  to  the  opini  jn 
of  the  Canadian  majority  which  said  that  strong  drink 
was  a  pitfall  and  that  not  even  a  Finn  should  look  upon 
wine,   red,   white   or   colorless. 

Yan  Beersudsky,  of  the  colony,   was  going  back  tc 
Finland  to  resume  acquaintance  with  the  old  life,  pick 
out   an   old-country  girl   and  bring  her  back  to  enjoj 
married  life  in  Canada.     Before  leaving  he  and  diver- 
others    cooked    up  a  little  scheme  whereby  the  liquo; 
laws  could  be  evaded   and   his   memory   remain   br..;: 
in  the  community  until  his  return.     When  Yan  reaL-:.  ■ 
Montreal  he  sent  a  wire  back  giving  the  lamentable  new 
of  his  death.     Further,  the  wire  told  Tomas  Beersudsky 
his    uncle,    usually    answering    to    the    time-keeper    a; 
"Mike,"  that  the  body  would  arrive  from  Montreal  in 
rough  box  the  following  day.     A  funeral  procession  re 
moved  the   rough   box,  with  its  wreath  of  immortei'.es 
from  the  baggage  car  with  becoming  reverence.     Th< 
women  even  broke  into  loud  sobs.     They  were  not  it 
the  confidence  of  the  men-folk. 

A  wake  was  decreed  at  the  house  of  Tomas  and  too! 
place  the  same  evening.  It  was  an  unqualified  suc( 
In  the  meantime  the  nearest  agent  of  the  dry  laws  40 
wind  of  something  peculiar  and,  in  the  morning,  alights 
at  the  station  and  proceeded  to  the  home  of  Toir.a 
where  high  wassail  had  prevailed  the  night  before.  H 
kicked  open  the  door  and  entered.  Unconscious  Finn 
lay  in  every  section  of  the  house.  In  the  kitchen  stoo' 
the  open  rough  box  and  empty  bottles  gave  mute  evj 
dence  of  its  contents.  Tomas  lay  with  his  head  proppe- 
in  one  corner.  By  dint  of  repeated  prodding  with  th 
toe  of  a  number  ten  boot  the  officer  secured  a  hearin? 
"Where  is  the  body  that  you  had  the  wake  over  1 
night?"   demanded  the  official. 

"He  voke,"  replied  Tomas,  wearily  closing  the  eye  h 
had   opened   and   relapsing   into   slumber. 

No    Credit    Allowed 

'TpHE  bane  of  the  bootlegger  is  credit  in  any  forn 
-*■  whether  it  be  by  trusting  his  business  associates  < 
his  customers.  .\nd  cheques  are  anathema.  For  o! 
vious  reasons  the  merchant  in  liquor  hesitates  to  tal 
even  the  best  of  cases  to  court.  In  the  bad  old  da: 
when  Quebec  firms  were  allowed  to  ship  liquor  as  f; 
as  the  Manitoba  boundary  some  of  these  firms  mail 
tained  travellers  who  called  upon  the  busy  bootlegg' 
much  as  a  shoe  traveller  visits  the  shoe  stores.  Oi 
traveller  did  a  large  business  previous  to  the  cutting  c 
process.  He  sold  his  goods  and  collected  money  for  b 
firm.  One  day  he  dashed  into  the  place  of  business  of 
customer  and  informed  the  bootlegger  that  he  had 
return  to  Montreal  that  night  and  was  short  of  funt) 
Then  he  cashed  a  cheque  for  upwards  of  $100.     He  i- 
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peated  this  process  at  three  other  places.  The  cheques 
are  still  in  Toronto,  much  in  use  as  a  concrete  reason  why 
their  owners  refuse  to  entertain  the  idea  of  selling  by 
cheque. 

On  the  prairies  the  demand  of  the  dry  states  makes 
local  supply  precarious  and  expensive.  Incidentally 
it  was  on  these  same  prairies  where  the  term  "bootleg- 
ger" originated.  It's  a  far  cry  from  the  western  gentle- 
man with  the  long  boots  who  sold  a  surreptitious  nip 
from  his  concealed  bottle  to  the  delivery  bootlegger  who 
calls  at  the  door  with  likeness  to  a  physician — with  the 
possible  exception  that  he  has  more  money.  The  liq- 
uor dealer  in  the  local  supply  business  in  the  West  must 
transport  his  commodity  long  distances,  take  many 
chances  and  can  handle  only  small  quantities. 

.4t  Tete  Jaune  Cache  not  so  long  ago  the  mounted 
police  struck  a  new  game.  A  dozen  pigs  arrived  by 
refrigerator  car.  They  were  not,  apparently,  the  "blind 
pigs"'  of  the  bootlegger  vernacular  but  butchered,  frozen, 
scraped  and  cleaned  hogs  of  commerce.  One  strange 
thing  attracted  the  attention  of  a  curious  constable. 
The  pigs,  in  place  of  having  their  bodies  opened  wide  to 
the  view  of  purchaser  by  the  customary  split  down  the 
middle,  were  carefully  sewn  up  and  retained  their  natural 
corpulent  form.  The  constable  opened  one  hog — and 
eight  bottles  of  undigested  rye  whiskey  came  to  view. 
Each  hog  had  apparently  made  its  last  dinner  of  a  simi- 
lar diet. 

Down  by  the  sounding  sea  the  men  enforcing  the 
Nova  Scotia  act  apply  their  sounding  to  pretty  much 
everything  in  the  way  of  a  keg,  case  or  container.  Nova 
Scotia  gets  a  lot  of  its  imported  liquor  for  the  traffic 
from  Montreal,  and  a  little  from  the  West  Indies.  As 
Nova  Scotia  has  been  mostly  dry  for  a  long  time  the 
swamp  whiskey  business  may  be  said  to  supply  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  wet  needs  of  the  unregenerate.  Out- 
side of  the  import  business  to  our  thirsty  cousins,  the 
Maritime  Provinces  may  be  said  to  provide  some  of  the 
"big  bootleggers."  They  operate  mainly  from  Quebec 
and  work  in  districts. 

Some  short  time  ago  a  train  crew  had  a  load  of  molas- 
ses which  had  come  from  the  West  Indies  via  Montreal. 
It  was  going  through  to  Truro.  One  cask  leaked  and  a 
cooper  was  called  to  fix  things  up.  In  probing  he  found 
a  tin  edge  just  inside  the  sprung  stave.  Molasses  forms 
the  base  for  rum  but  a  chemical  change  which  produced 
rum  bound  in  ten  separate  tin  containers  in  each  cask 
was  a  surprise  to  even  the  officers. 

But    What    a    Drink! 

I7OR  A  long  time  an  organized  gang  worked  a 
^    good  and  profitable  trick   on  the  maritime 
railways.     Railway  detectives  searched  all  empty 
cars  carefully.     The  smugglers  knew  this.     They 
also  knew  that  the  railway  detectives  conducted 
Their  search  at  night  and  in  a  considerable  hurry. 
They  evolved  the  bright  idea  of  loading  up  an 
empty  when  freight  trains  stopped 
at    certain    points    and    then     with 
stolen  seals  they  sealed  up  the  car. 
This  was  a  source  of  supply  at  Monc- 
lon  and  it  was  also  used  successfullj? 
at  Coteau  Junction.  ' 

Through  a  number  of  towns  and 
cities  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
cars  of  slack  coal  served  the  needs 
of  the  whiskey  runners.  The  sep- 
arate bottles  were  packed  away  in 
the  slack  coal,  each  supply  agent 
picking  out  the  cars  billed  to  the 
nearest  point  in  his  district  and 
keeping  careful  tab  of  the  number. 

Sometimes  a  train  crew  will  yield 
to  the  temptation 
of  getting  a  forbid- 
den drink.  Recent- 
ly this  had  peculiar 
consequences  A 
small  keg  was  on 
its  way  west  to  a 
western  university. 
0.stensib!y  it  con- 
tained alcohol.  It 
was  tapped  and 
the  amount  of  sev- 
fra'  drinks  around 
drawn  from  it.  At 
the  divisional 
point  the  startled 
train  crew  learned 
that  the  alcohol 
was  merely  pre- 
servative for  the  head  of  a  China- 
man which  was  destined  for  anatom- 
ical purposes.     They  all  looked  sick  the  next  morning. 

The  suit-case  route  has  been  a  good  thing  in  its  fme 
but  it  has  been  overdone.  Capable  inspectors  have 
made  the  game  precarious  although  within  the  last  few 


weeks  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  luxury  on  the  part 
of  a  couple  of  inspectors  provided  bootlegging  circles 
with  another  funny  story  and  the  inspectors  with  further 
experience.  It  happened  between  Montreal  and  Toron- 
to and  the  plot  revolved  around  a  stateroom  on  a  sleeper. 
The  inspectors  knew  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  and  had  a 
watcher  stationed  in  a  seat  close  to  the  stateroom. 

Ere  the  train  pulled  out  eleven  suit-cases  arrived 
and  were  taken  into  the  stateroom.  The  watcher  re- 
mained on  guard  and  saw  that  no  one  came  out.  Then 
came  the  inspectors.  They  searched  the  compartment 
and  then  searched  the  car.  They  examined  the  window 
of  the  stateroom  and  saw  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed.. 
The  porter  stood  with  his  back  against  the  open  door  and 
watched  the  search. 

"If  yo'  all  gen'tlemen  is  through  ah  wants  to  make  up 
de  bunk.  Dere's  a  gen'lemen  taken  dis  room,"  he  remark- 
ed. 

The  baffled  searchers  left  but  they  also  left  the  watcher 
whosaw  one  man  with  a  black  club  bag  leave  the  stateroorn 
at  Toronto.  Afterwards  the  inspectors  were  told  that 
the  suit-cases  were  in  the  wash-room  of  the  compartment. 
The  outside  door  of  a  stateroom,  when  opened,  covers 
the  door  of  the  wash-room  completely.  The  inspectors 
had  never  ridden  in  a  stateroom  and  didn't  know  the 
arrangement. 

Incidentally,  the  wily  negro  porter,  through  whose 
loyalty-  to  a  trust  the  liquor  had  come  through,  turned 
traitor.  He  decamped  with  the  eleven  suit-cases  at 
Toronto.  The  importer  learned  that  even  a  bootlegging 
chain  is  but  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 

Overworking  One  Baby 

THE  fraternity  of  the  bootlegger,  as  yet,  has  failed 
to  secure  that  close  co-operation  against  the  intrusive 
outsider  and  the  meddlesome  police  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  craft  Bootleggery  has  failed  to  become 
"class  conscious"  as  the  socialist  would  say.  Most 
of  the  information  laid  with  the  police  in  the  larger  cities 
in  Canada  comes  from  some  business  rival  of  the  party 
complained  of  or  from  someone  in  the  same  business  who 
considers  himself  to  have  been  defrauded  in  a  deal. 
In  only  one  regard  do  the  bootleggers  show  a  disposition 
to  co-operate.  The  keen-witted  Children  of  the  Pro- 
mise, who  received  the  gift  of  financial  ability  in  ex- 
change for  their  barren 
birthright,  probably  evolv- 
ed the  idea. 

A    police    magistrate    in 
one  of  the  large   cities  re- 


Procrrds  of  a  big  raid   in    Ontario— the  fine,  old  Tsrandahfd 

houw    u«fd    a«    a    "blind    fit;"    th»    officers    who    made    the 

•rizure;    th»    hiifhly-deYeloped    itlll :    and    a    «cor»    of    barrria 

filled  with  the  finlahed  product. 


cent'y  remarked  upon   one  strange  case 

he  had  noted.     As  a  family  man  he  was 

well  able  to  tell  one  baby  from  another. 

He    pensively    pointed    out    that    a    certain    babe 

in  arms  had  been  having  rather  hard  luck  with 

mothers  in   the  last  few   months,   the  magistrate 

having  felt  it  his  duty  to  send  several  of  them  to  jail  for 

dealing   in   liquor. 

Liquor  peddlers  long  ago  found  out  how  to  avoid  the 
six  months'  jail  term  imposed  by  the  Ontario  act  for  a 
second  offence,  by  shifting  the  onus  on  to  wife,  son,  nep- 
hew or  the  stranger  within  the  gate,  adopted  for  legal 
purposes.     They  also  found  that  a  magistrate  was  in- 


clined to  temper  justice  with  mercy  when  a  woman 
appeared  with  a  brood  of  children.  If  children  suffic- 
ient to  the  occasion  are  not  in  the  family  they  may  be 
borrowed. 

In  most  cities  there  now  exist  three  separate  grades  of 
rum  seller.  There  is  the  peddler  who  sells  by  glass  or 
bottle,  the  wholesaler  who  does  business  by  the  case 
and  the  jobber  has  now  put  in  an  appearance.  Some 
months  back  the  little  fellows  began  to  find  it  wise  not 
to  have  any  stock  on  hand  when  raided.  The  liquor  was 
bad  evidence  and  meant  an  appreciable  money  loss  if 
seized.  So  now  the  jobber,  who  does  not  sell  to  anyone 
beyond  his  narrow  and  well-tried  list  of  drink-dispensing 
customers,  lays  in  a  stock.  This  enables  a  business  to 
be  run  with  one  bottle  only  on  the  premises  and  that  in 
the  pocket  of  the  proprietor.  He  can  always  go  to  the 
jobber  nearby  and  get  another  if  custom  is  good.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  obvious  and  the  majority  of 
bootleggers,  having  been  caught  once,  no  longer  have 
the  legal  right  to  have  liquor  on  their  premises. 

Rapidly  diminishing  stocks  and  the  extreme  diff  culty 
in  getting  liquor  smuggled  through  into  the  dry  provinces 
has  given  the  opportunity  for  a  new  profession.  This  is 
a  cellar  guard.  In  Toronto  recently  men  guarding  a 
number  of  cellars  at  so  much  a  month  captured  one  of  a 
gang  of  whiskey  raiders  who  attempted  to  enter  a  well- 
filled  cellar.  When  any  bootlegger  offers  to  sell  a  good 
quantity  of  genuine  liquor  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  has  been  stolen  from  some  private  stock. 

Home  Brew   vs.   Christmas  Cake 

/^NE  Canadian  newspaper  runs  a  column  in  which 
^^  questions,  wise  and  otherwise,  are  answered.  The 
man  handling  this  column  received  a  letter  some  while 
back  from  a  woman  in  the  north  end  of  his  city.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  she  could 
dispose  of  a  stock  of  whiskey,  about  forty  cases.  Her 
husband  had  fled  with  another  woman  to  the  United 
States  leaving  behind  the  stock  with  which  he  had  been 
bootlegging.  The  text  of  the  letter  and  the  address 
happened  to  get  to  an  enterprising  liquor  vendor.  Two 
nights  later  he  appeared  with  two  cars  and  an  assistant, 
passed  himself  off  as  an  inland  revenue  officer,  seized 
the  liquor  and  carted  it  away.  To  this  day  the  woman 
thinks  that  the  seizure  was  legal. 

Let  us  digress  for  a  moment 
to   tell  of   the   experience   of   a 
Hamilton   commercial   traveller 
who    picked    up    a    wonderful 
recipe  for  manufacturing  a  brew. 
The  recipe  consisted  largely  of 
oatmeal,  rais  ns,  currants  and  a 
number    of    other    condiments. 
He  boiled  the  mixture  for  days, 
got  no  result,  added  water  and 
boiled  some  more.     Finally  the 
friend  who  supplied  the  recipe 
received   a   wire  which   read: — 
"Home  brew  a  failure  but  fin- 
est Christmas  cake  I  ever  ate.' 
liquor  peddlers  have  pretty  nearly  given 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  an 
frground  line  into  the  dry  provinces  for 
ds  in  any  quantity  and  are  placing  their 
mce  more   and  more    on  the  home  brew 
While  most  of  them  don't    care  one 
1  what  kind  of  poison  they  dispense  provid- 
they  makeit  cheaply  and  get  a  gi  od  ;rofit, 
one   man,   by   his  unusual    care  for 
his    customers'    health,    deserved    a 
better  fate.     He  secured  the  services 
of   a   Scotsman   who   had   had   long 
experience  with  Scottish  distilleries 
and    instaled    a    plant    which    cost 
considerable  money      The  police  got 
t  before  ten  gallons  had  been  sold. 
In  a  Toronto  "blind  pig"  several 
posties  in    uniform   had   been   more 
or  less  in  the  habit  of  calling.  They 
got  to  know  that  .lake,  the  keeper, 
kept  his    stock-in-trade    inside    the 
front  room  Chesterfield.     When  Jake 
left    one    day    to    visit    the  kitchen 
three  visiting  postmen,  having  fin- 
ished their  drink,  strolled  out.  With 
them  went  about  twenty  bottles  of  whiskey  in  the  mail 
sacks.     The  drinks  and  the  laugh  were  on  the  house. 

Good     Samaritan    Tricked 

THE  bootlegger,  however,  has  no  more  scruples  in 
betraying  or  cheating  customer,  friend  or  'op-  A 
story  is  toid  of  a  commercial  man  and  Kingston  is  -Ted'ted 
as  the  scene  of  the  exploit.  A  woman  with  «  '^''''>  >"•' 
two  club  bags  was  alighting  from  the  tram.  She  so  .cit- 
ed the  aid  of  the  traveller  who  took  one  of  the  flub  bags^ 
It  was  very  heavy.  However,  the  woman  said  that  she 
Continued   on    r"?""    '-^ 
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The  Valley  of  Bleached  Bones 


DAVID    ANSTRUTHER    had    tjone   to    South 
America    in    search    of    "atmosphere."     He 
wanted  to  feel  the  effect  of  sunlight  and  shad- 
ow on  casm  whose  exquisite  symmetry  of  line  was  ex- 
pressed  in    pink    and    blue    plaster; 
lie  wanted  to  drink  in  the  witchery 
of    moonbeams    flung    across    some 
palm-fringed  avenida;  he  wanted  to 
thrill  under  the  gaze  of  languorous 
black  eyes  rimmed  above  that  most 
dangerous    of    weapons-  a    Spanish 
woman's    fan.       But    he   was    quili^ 
unprepared    for    the    prodigality    of 
sensations    with    which    Providence 
rewarded  his  quest. 

Don  Julio  Gonzalez,  his  host,  a 
wealthy  young  coffee  planter,  had 
introduced  him  to  the  life  of  the  cit- 
ies with  its  amazing  extremes  of 
magnificence  and  squalor,  and  to 
the  rarer  atmosphere  of  "eslancia 
aristocracy"  -as  picturesque  and 
colorfully  romantic  as  that  of  feudal 
Europe.  Moreover,  he  had  taken 
Anstruther  into  the  home  of  Dona 
Eloise  Serrano,  his  betrothed,  as 
beautiful  an  example  of  feminine 
loveliness  as  even  Divinity  could 
conceive.  Yet  toward  her  Don 
Julio  entertained  but  a  punctilious 
and  lukewarm  regard,  his  deeper 
emotions  being  centred  upon  one 
Maria  Martinez,  a  flashing  creature 
of  the  town,  and  he  had  listened 
with  languid  tolerance  to  the  en- 
thusiastic comment  that  accompan- 
ied   his    friend's    congratulations. 

"Yes,  amigo  mio,"  he  had  sighed, 
"she  is  not  bad-looking.  Even  I  who 
am  no  artist  can  see  that.  And 
doubtless  she  will  make  me  an  ex- 
cellent wife.  A  capable  girl,  and 
virtuous.  Why,  she  knows  her 
father's  business — rubber,  you  under- 
stand—and keeps  his  accounts  as 
efficiently  as  any  man."  He  rolled 
himself  a  cigarette  with  one  hand, 
an  affectation  that  never  failed 
to  entertain  his  f  r  i  e  n  d  s — and  went 
on.  "The  arrangement  is  quite 
satisfactory  in  a  way,  and  yet — 
as  you  English  say,  'There  is  a  fly 
in  the  ointment.'  The  truth,  my 
good  David,  is  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  thought  of  separation,  even 
temporary,  from  my  adored  Maria, 
and  Eloise  will  expect,  naturally,  a 
honeymoon  in  New  York  or  in 
Europe!" 

"Separation,     even     temporary." 
Anstruther  flushed  at  the  Spaniard's 
implication  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
girl    who    was    so    soon    to    become 
his  wife.     He  marvelled  at  the  per- 
versity of  men  in  general  and  Don 
Julio   in    particular.     Obviously, 
there    was    but    one    Dona    Eloise, 
while   the  world  was  full   of   Marias.      Yet,    Gonzalez 
spurned  the  gold  and  craved  the  dross;  and  there  was  a 
look  in  his  fiancee's  eyes  at  times,  that  macje  one  suspect 
she  was  not  ignorant  of  his  preference.        | 

WHEN  representing  his  host  as  a  lo^er  by  proxy 
became  a  greater  strain  than  Ans^rUther  could 
endure,  he  announced  his  intention  of  penetrating  into 
the  untrodden  forests. 

"I'm  bitten  by  a  craving  to  feel  Nature's  animosity," 
he  said,  "to  sense  that  mysterious  allure  one  reads  about 
when  men  brave  all  sorts  of  perils  to  get  into  the  heart 
of  things.  I've  a  hunch  that  I  can  put  something  new 
on  canvas ,  ...  of  course  primitive  nature  stuff  has  been 
extensively  done,"  he  hastened  to  say,  "but  not  just 
as  I  should  like  to  do  it.  I'd  like  to  feel  the  atmosphere 
of  the  forest  until  it  positively  oozed  from  my  pores, 
and  then  I  might  be  able  to  do  for  Art  what  Joseph 
Conrad  has  done  for  Literature — I  might  be  able  to  paint 
a  HEART  OF  DARKNESS;  to  give  to  my  pictures 
what  he  gives  to  his  books — an  atmosphere  that  is  not  a 
background  but  a  living,  breathing,  menacing  entity!" 

Gonzalez'  bowed,    politely.         ' 

"And  why  not?"  he  asked.     "It  is  all  there,  my  friend!" 
With  a  slender  hand,  he  pointed  southward  where  tht 
forest  rolled  like  a    malachite  sea    against  a  barrier  of 
sun-drenched  cloud.  .  .  .  .  ."HEART  OF  DARKNESS," 

he  repeated.     "That  is  well  said,  for  Mother  Nature's 
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Her  small,   patrician  hands  moved  slowly   up  his  arms  until  they   met  about  his  neck. 


heart  is  dark ...    and  cruel,  amigol     I  have  heard  that 

none  may  look  upon  her  secrets,  yonder and  live! 

Men  go  into  the  forest  and ..."  he  shrugged,  "... 
quien  sabe,  David?  Why  must  you  risk  your  life  that 
way?" 

Anstruther's  eyes  were  gleaming.     "Mystery,"  he  re 
plied,  succinctly.     "I   want  to  feel  it " 

"Are  not  women  sufficiently  mysterious?  Think  of 
the  beautiful  women  in  the  town." 

"And     danger,     perhaps .    .  " 

"Englishman!"  cried  Don  Julio,  half  impatiently. 
"You  shall  have  your  mystery  and  d'anger;  for,  I  think, 
where  there  is  one,  you'll  find  the  other.  Of  a  certainty 
there  live  Indians  on  those  forest  rivers,  who  have  never 
seen  a  white  man!  I  do  not  promise  they  will  be  friend- 
ly!" 

"Shades  of  Gauguin,"  breathed  the  other,  with  sup- 
pressed excitement,  "lead  me  to  them!  If  I  don't  come 
back. .  .   at  least,  search  for  my  pictures!" 

T  IKE  a  shadow  moving  across  the  floor  of  a  green- 
-•— '  roofed  arcade,  the  canoe  slipped  between  narrow 
walls  of  trees.  Although  it  lacked  an  hour  until  sunset, 
the  veil  of  darkness  had  already  fallen  heavily  over  the 
forest,  and  the  river — a  trail  of  polished  ebony — seemed 
to  reflect  the  very  mystery  of  night. 

The  three  men  in  the  canoe  strained  forward  not  only 
on  the  alert  for  any  obstacle  that  might  lie  in  their  course, 


but   watching  for   a  suitable   playa   upon   which    t. 
spend  the  night.  » 

"Mayail"     said    Anstruther   to   the   popero.     The 
command  to  hurry,  he  had  found,  was  a  necessary 
part  of  equipment  when    travelling 
with  the  Colombian  Indians. 

"Je,  mon,"  (Yes,  Chief  i  returned 
the  pilot,  plying  his  paddle  more 
vigorously.  "He  laife  asicoma."  (I 
feel 'the  breath  of  the  forest-devil) 
and   he   shivered. 

"Taife,"  echoed  the  purUero  from 
the  stern.  "Ve,  Usinavm. .  .  .Ve 
Usinama.  ..."  (God  be  with  us). 
Although  Anstruther  knew  but  half 
a  dozen  words  in  the  Huitoto 
tongue,  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Indians'  meaning.  He,  too,  was  con- 
scious of  a  devil  presence  lurking 
on  the  edge  of  that  density  of  trees; 
he,  too,  felt  a  strange,  inexplicable 
chill  of  fear,  the  dread  of  unnamed 
terrors,  the  premonition  of  immin- 
ent danger.  He  was  experiencing 
sensations  more  acute  than  ever 
before,  sensations  rich  in  artistic 
potentialities,  but  translating  them 
with  brush  and  pigment  to  canvas 
was  vastly  more  difficult  than  he 
had   anticipated. 

It  always  eluded   him that 

curious  antagonism  of  the  forest.  He 
could  never  lay  his  hand  upon  it,  close 
withit,  conquer  it.  Actually,  there  was 
nothing  save  a  sly,  dark  river;  sol- 
itude; and  trees trees.  .  .   trees. 

Of  all  these,  man  had  proven  him- 
self master.  And  yet,  Anstruther 
knew  a  definite  sense  of  impotence. 
Even  in  the  day-time,  he  felt  the 
changeless,  cruel  force  that  waited 
in  the  jungle .  .  .   waited  and  watched 

bis  every  movement 

And  as  the  dimness  of  day  merged 
into  the  vaporous  folds  of  night. 
it  was  as  though  unseen  arms  pinion- 
ed him  against  a  formless  barrier, 
while  wisps  of  fog  wound  close  about 
his  body,  and  unintelligible  whisper- 
ings of  many  voices  urged  him  on .  . 
and   on. .  .  . 

"Nerves,"  he  muttered,  thumping 
his  chest  in  an  effort  to  still  the 
drumming  of  his  heart.  "Mayai!" 
he    called    again,    impatiently. 

A  luminous  mist  appeared  above 
the  river.  It  parted  before  them 
and  cl(»Bd  after  them,  threateningly. 
It  was  like  a  moving  tunnel  out  of 
which  they  might  never  hope  to 
emerge. 

Now  and  then  a  whimper  from  the 
canopy  overhead  would  set  the  In- 
dians to  praying.  A  sudden  scream 
would  call  forth  a  hoarse  echo  from 
three  dry  throats.  The  plunging  of  some  heavy  body 
beyond  the  curtain  of  vapour  would  suspend  the  paddles 
in  mid-air  until  the  white  man  found  his  tongue,  and 
cried: 

"Imbeciles.  .  .  are  you  afraid  of  a  parrot?  And  does 
the  prowling  of  a  wild  boar  turn  your  blood  to  milk? 
Get  on  get  on ...  .  I've  no  intention  of  spending  the 
night  in   this  damned   canoe!" 

The  mist  thickened,  warm  and  smothering.  Anstruth- 
er could  not  see  the  shore.  Something  solid  brushed 
across  his  neck  and  left  a  fiery  trail  where  it  had  touched 
his  flesh.  He  heard  a  confused  fluttering  of  wings 
against  the  indefinite  wall  of  tree-tops  that  would, 
he  knew,  soon  support  a  diadem  of  stars. 

"Some  cursed  thing  has  bitten  me,"  he  said,  trying  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  gushed  from  his  parched  neck. 

The  popero  leaned  back  on  his  haunches  and  peered 
through  the  mist. 

"A  vampire  bat,  mon,"  he  announced,  fearfully. 
"We  are  lost. .  .   it  is  a  sign  of  death!" 

"Ve. .  .  .  Usinama.  .  .  .Ve,  Usirtamal"  moaned  the 
punlero,  crouching  on  his  face. 

A  FORM,  white  and  tenuous,  seemed  to  take  shape 
beside  the  boat.  The  two  Indians  cried  aloud  in 
terror,  and  Anstruther  lunged  savagely  at  it  with  a 
paddle.  He  encountered  no  more  resistance  than  that 
offered  by  a  heavy  fog,  and  the  wraith  floated  airily 
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away  towards  the  bank  where  it  extended  long  arms  in 
mute  and  melancholy  supplication. 

"It's  nothing,"  mumbled  Anstruther.  "Paddle,  you 
fools.  ..    Praying  won't  find  us  a   camp!" 

The  veil  of  vapour  lifted.  David  Anstruther  stared, 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  The  figure  on  the 
shore  was  no  wraith,  no  ghost,  no  vision  born  of  nerves 
and  mist.  It  was  a  living  creature,  an  Indian,  clad  in 
the  cushma~the  long  flowing  garment  of  the  country. 

The  man's  gaunt  outline  was  quite  distinguishable. 
Indeed,  the  white  man  could  not  only  discern  his  evil, 
malevolent  expression,  but  could  see  that  his  features 
were  marked  by  the  unsightly  and  prevalent  eruption 
known   as   carale. 

"limaV  he  cried,  thinking  to  hearten  his  boatmen. 
"It's  a  man!" 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  a  shroud  of  mist  blotted  out  the 
vision,  and  although  they  drove  the  canoe  close  along 
the  shore,  they  could  find  no  trace  of  man. 

"TaifeV  they  whimpered  and  grovelled  at  their 
master's  feet. 

IGNORING  their  very  evident  reluctance  to  land, 
•*■  Anstruther  commanded  them  to  beach  the  boat  on  a 
patch  of  sand  quite  near  the  spot  where  the  vision  had 
disappeared,  and  make  camp.  He  slept  without  waking 
but  uneasily.  Once,  he  cried  out,  and  the  stealthy  move- 
ment of  two  blurred  forms — shadows  against  shadows — 
was  suddenly  stilled,  while  the  very  forest  seemed  to  hold 
its  breath.  Then,  as  he  settled  heavily  under  his  mos- 
quito bar  again,  the  vague,  faint  rustling  around  him  con- 
tinued. 

He  awoke  with  a  start,  conscious  that  something  was 
amiss.  A  sifting  of  sunlight  lay  across  the  amber  sands. 
Overhead,  a  stretch  of  sapphire  sky  slipped  between  the 
foliage.  But  over  all  the  district  a  strange  and  eerie 
silence   lay. 

There  was  no  odour  of  tobacco,  of  cooking;  no  odour  of 
the    Indians,    themselves. 
"Huitoto!"     he    called. 

"O .  .  .  .  o .  .  .00,"  the  forest  flung  baclj  at  him,  mock- 
ingly. 

Of  course,  he  had  known  from  the  first  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  Indians  had  deserted— they  had  left  him. 
Why? 

Anstruther  was,  at  the  moment,  less  angry  than 
puzzled.  What,  he  asked  himself,  could  have  influenced 
them  to  commit  this  act  of  disloyalty?  They  had  proven 
them.selves  such  sterling  good  fellows,  of  a  type  rather 
superior  to  the  other  guides  he  had  employed.  Robbery, 
he  reasoned,  was  certainly  not  their  motive,  for  they  had 
taken  but  a  little  food,  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
scarcely  enough  "trade  goods"  to  make  the  equivalent  of 
their  wages.  If  murder  had  been  their  object,  they  could 
have  accomphshed  it  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  different 
ways  less  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  themselves 
than  this.  And  yet,  they  had  left  him  to  end  his  days 
in  a  futile  attempt  to  escape  from  the  inevitable  fate 
that    awaited    him! 

"TPHE  only  explanation 
A  he  could  devise,  viz., 
that  they  feared  to  go 
on,  was  unconvincing. 
For,  ordinarily,  an  In- 
dian would  rather  face 
probable  danger  in  the 
company  of  a  white 
man,  than  poss- 
ible security  alone. 
There  must  have 
been  s  o  m  e  t  h  ing 
more  definite  than 
an  unnamed  dread 
to  account  fortheir 
desertion. 

At  last  he  felt 
that  he  had  found 
it.  Burned  into 
the  trunk  of  a 
giant  tree,  which 
had  been  stripped 
of  its  bark,  there 
was  a  sign — its 
message  half  print- 
ed, half  drawn  in 
symbol.  The 
words  were  those 
<'!  some  unfamil- 
iar Indian  dialect, 
I'Ut  one  of  the 
pictures  was  dis- 
turbingly obvious. 
It  was  a  human 
Skull. 

For  a  long  time,  Anstruther   puzzled 

"ver  its  meaning.     That  it  was  a  warn- 

'ig   of   some   sort,    he   felt   reasonably 

frtain.     But  what?     If  danger  threat- 

■  ned,  why   had   the   Indians   not   told 


him?  If  he  had  been  dehberately  led  into  a  trap.  .  .  .He 
set  his  teeth,  and  a  flame  of  anger  shot  into  his  eyes. 

There  was  no  object  to  be  gained  in  deceiving  himself. 
The  situation  presented  serious  aspects.  It  was  im- 
possible to  turn  back.  No  man  could  paddle,  single-hand- 
ed, against  the  swift  current  of  the  river.  To  attempt 
the  navigation  of  the  unknown  waters  ahead,  held  all 
the  elements  of  deliberate  suicide.  On  the  other  hand, 
remaining  where  he  was,  even  in  the  slender  hope  of  be- 
ing rescued,  was  an  alternative  that  did  not  lack  disquiet- 
ing features. 

"^hat  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  him,  however, 
Anstruther  discovered  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
for  the  river,  subsiding  with  incredible  rapidity,  left  the 
heavy  cknoe  imbedded  beyond  the  possibility  of  moving 
in  the  mud  and  sand,  and  travelling  along  the  shore  alone 
was,  of  course,  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 

"If  this  isn't  the  damnedest  mess,"  he  thought,  star- 
ing helplessly  about.  "Abundant  opportunity  for 
feeling  the  atmosphere  of  the  forest ....  grand  solitude .  .  . 
uninterrupted  time  for  painting ....  God,  there  must  be 
some  way  out!" 

TTE  WHISTLED  a  good  deal  while  applying  himself 
•»•  -^  to  the  task  of  making  his  camp  more  comfortable. 
Occasionally  he  burst  into  song.  But  there  was  lacking 
the  exuberance,  the  spontaneity  that  generally  character- 
ized his  musical  expression.  Rather  did  it  sound  like 
the  plodding  notes  of  a  child,  set  reluctantly  to  practise 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Anstruther  was  making  a 
conscious  effort  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  to  discourage  the 
visit  not  only  of  the  forest  taife,  but  his  own  personal 
Blue  Devils.     They  were  both  insidious  and  persistent. 

He  had  begun  to  lose  track  of  the  days,  when,  like  a 
magic  door  in  a  fairy  tale,  the  trail  opened  before  him. 
He  had  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  forest  searching 
for  eggs  of  the  charapilla — a  giant  turtle  happily  plentiful 
in  the  district — when  passing  under  a  curtain  of  volup- 
tuous orchids,  he  found  himself  in  a  definite  though  aban- 
doned pathway  that  stretched  seemingly  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  jungle. 

Anstruther  succumbed  to  a  moment  of  weakness. 
He  did  not  whistle;  he  did  not  sing.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  desertion  of  the  Huitotos,  he  allowed  the  horror 
of  his  position  to  roll  over  him  in  a  fierce,  blaek  flood — 
the  awful  solitude,  the  grim  loneliness,  the  corrosive 
despair,  the  slow  fading  of  hope,  the  hideous  death  by 
starvation!  He  reminded  himself,  also,  of  the  one  bullet 
he  had  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  ammunition,  and  the 
moments  when  his  soul  was  tortured  by  the  fear  that 
madness  might  overtake  him  before  he  had  used  it. 

And  then  he  looked  down  that  suddenly-revealed  trail, 
criss-crossed  with  bejucsa  like  giant  cobwebs,  but  quite 
clear  enough  to  follow.  He  imagined  the  settlement 
that  must  lay  at  the  far  end,  the  Indians  more  primitive 
than  any  he  had  yet  encountered,  the  long  sun-drenched 
days  when  he  would  record  their  quaint  customs  on  can- 
vas.    And     beyond     that.  ...  civilization! 

WITH    a   cry  that  sent  the  creatures-  of 
the  forest  scattering    and    scuttling   in 
all   directions,   that   stimulated    parrots    and 
monkeys  to  compete  for  supremacy  in  a  wild 
cacophany  of  sound,  David  Anstruther  raced 
back  to  the  plaija  for  provisions.     He  packed 
his  knapsack  in   feverish  haste  but   not 
without  care,  including,  beside  provisions 
for    several    days,  a   supply    of    "  trade 
goods,"   and   a   bottle   of  ayuardiente.  or 
native  rum  which   forms  the    basis,  fre- 
quently,   of  friendship  with  the 
Indians. 

He  plunged  into  the  steamy 
sjiadows    and    stumbled    hope- 
~Ti  fully    along,    obliged    to    stop 

every  few  yards  and  cut  him- 
■^  self  free  of  the  clinging  trailers 

■^         that  bound  him  like  a  struggling 
\        captive  to    the  giant  trees,  or 
/         hew     (with     his     machete)     a 
passage  through  the  barrier  of 
flowering  vines  that  prevented 
the   progress   of  any  body    any 
rHore    erect    than     that    of    a 
serpent.       And 
once  he  flound- 
ered    into   a 
slim  e-covered 
pool,     lying 
like  treacher- 
ou.s,    green 
quicksand      i  n 
the  forest  floor. 
From  it  he  em- 
erged  exhaust- 
ed, not  only  by 
his  struggles  to 
reach    solid 
ground  but  by 


the  overpowering  stench,  bitter  and  pungent,  that  rose 
like  a  cloud  of  gnats  and  drugged  his   senses. 

Hours  pa.-sed.  The  trees  lost  their  definite  form  as 
they  retreated  into  the  darkness.  The  trail  was  blotted 
out.  Gloom,  like  a  rampart,  cut  off  his  advance.  .  .  his 
retreat.  He  stood  bewildered  and  afraid  of  his  bewilder- 
metit 

He  began  to  shiver.  A  cold  wind  fanned  the  moisture 
that  streamed  from  his  body.  A  gray  shape  approached 
silently,  and  disintegrated  as  he  moved  to  meet  it.  He 
sat  down,  closed  his  eyes  and  thrust  his  fingers  in  his 
ears.     Night  in  the  heart  of  the  forest ...   and  alone! 

Alone and  at  the  mercy  of  a  soundless  throng  of 

ghostly  figures  that  hated  him  and  hemmed  him  in  from 
every  side.  Night  in  the  heart  of  the*  forest ...  and 
alone!  Alone...  and  powerless  to  escape  beyond  the 
hearing  of  half-articulated  moans,  thin  sighing,  smother- 
ed cries.  .  .  .alone,  with  an  orchestra  of  de.=olation,  a  ter- 
rifying Nocturne  of  the  Night! 

A  distant,  wavering  call  penetrated  Anstruther's 
consciousness  and  brought  him  to  his  feet.  //  was  the 
roice   of  Eloise! 

"Madness,"  he  whispered,  "and  relief  in  sight:  Per- 
haps if  I  walk — if  I  keep  occupied — do  something  — " 

t_JE  PUSHED  crazily  forward  with  hands  outstretched, 
-'■-'■  to  ward  off  the  trees  that  struck  him  as  he  passed, 
and  to  guard  against  the  lash  of  swinging  creepers  that 
bit  into  his  flesh  like  the  sting  of  venomous  insects.  He 
lost  all  sense  of  direction,  but  was  obsessed  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  guided  by  Eloise  Serrano — guided 
to  her!  Her  voice  called  him,  distant  yet  clear;  now 
plaintive,  now  shrill  with  terror.  Her  eyes  shone 
through  the  wilderness  of  night  into  which  neither  moon 
nor  stars  could  penetrate.  Her  hands  reached  out  to 
him  and  drew  him  irresistibly  on ...  .  and  on ...  . 

In  this  way  he  moved  through  the  dripping  darkness, 
caromed  heavily  into  tree  after  tree,  dashed  the  blood 
from  his  lips  and  cried,  "She  needs  me!  She's  calling 
me!  And  I'm  lost  in  this  jungle  hell.  ..Oh,  God — I 
mustn't  fail  her...  not  now...    not  now!" 

He  began  to  see  as  by  some  sense  not  physical.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  slipped  into  the  spaces  hewed  long 
ago  by  a  machete  in  some  sternly  vigorous  hand.  Utter- 
ly detached,  practically  sensationless,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  influence  that,  hke  a  magnet,  compelled  him  to 
press  forward.  And,  as  the  heavens  laid  off  their  mourn- 
ful livery  of  night  and  took  on  a  mantle  of  slate  gray, 
Anstruther  burst  from  the  smother  of  the  forest  into  the 
open,  into  what  seemed  like  a  thick  pale  cloud. 

He  breathed  in  gulps  like  a  diver  coming  up  for  air. 
He  flung  out  his  arms  wildly  with  the  gesture  of  one  who 
has  been  bound  for  hours.  He  raised  his  face  to  the  sky 
and  felt  an  inrush  of  renewed  vitality.  Space .  .  .  .light .  .  . 
air! 

HE  TRIED  to  pierce  the  heavy  mist.  A  curious  con- 
viction of  human  nearness  gripped  him;  a  gust  of 
fear.  Wheeling  sharply,  he  rai.sed  his  arm  as  though  to 
defend  himself  from  an  unseen  attack.  He  beat  the 
dense  atmosphere  on  all  sides — and  encountered  nothing. 

"Who's    there?"     he    croaked,    thickly. 

Silence    answered    him. 

He  moved  forward  cautiously,  as  a  man  who  suspects 
that  a  pit  may  yawn  at  his  feet.  He  stepped  on  some- 
thing hard  and  round  and  fell.  Half  stunned,  he  groped 
about  for  the  thing  that  tripped  him,  and  presently  he 
held  it  in  his  hands,  its  outline  vague  and  blurred  in  the 
gray  shadows.  It  seemed  to  be  a  stone,  oddly  indented 
and  polished  very  smooth — a  large  stone,  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  head. 

Anstruther  dropped  the  object  suddenly,  as  though 
it  had  become  a  living  coal  between  his  palms. 

"Great  God.  '  he  muttered,  "that's  just  what  it  is 

a  man's  head   ...a  human  skull!    "The  sockets!    The 


A  Krrst  bird  lixHted 
with  a  raucous  err* 
upon    the   dome  of  a   yel- 
low  skull.     She 
screamed  and  cluny  to 
Anstruther. 
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mouth!  The  rattling  teeth!  And  here's  another  .. . 
and  another.  .  .  Where  in  heaven's  name  am  I?  What 
uhastly  tomb  have  I  found?" 

The  slKht  that  met  his  gaze  as  the  powfrful  sun  sent 
the  mist  drifting  like  a  veil  of  ragged  chiffon  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  was  horrible  beyond  the  wildesi 
conceits  of  his  over-strained  imagination.  On  looking 
round,  he  found  himself  in  a  valley,  a  shallow 
canon,  that  was  lined,  literally,  with  human 
bones.  Dry  and  bleached  they  wer 
glaring  white.  They  clatter- 
ed as  he  walked,  like  bill- 
iard balls  on  a  tiled  floor. 
Some  crumbled  under  his 
weight,  some  snapped  sharp- 
ly. Skulls  leered  at  him 
from  the  sides  of  the  enclos- 
ure where  they  were  banked 
row  upon  row.  Here  and 
there  entire  skeletons  were 
mounted — men,  women  and 
children — their  stark  forms 
draped  with  massive  iron 
chains.  No  blade  of  grass, 
no  fern,  no  tree  relieved  the 
hideous  glare  of  the  place, 
and  as  Anstruther  gazed 
upon  the  mute  testimony 
of  Death's  gargantuan  greed, 
he  fell  into  a  paroxysm 
of  uncontrolled  shudder- 
ing. 

For    several    minutes 
he  shook  as  wave  after 
wave  of  nauseous  terror 
passed    over   him.    The 
silence  was  suffo- 
cating,   the    soli- 
tude a  grim  men- 
ace.    He  stood  in 
the   midst   of 
Death's  uncon- 
quered    Kingdom, 
himself  touched  by 
the    first    breath 
of    decay. 

What  had  hap- 
pened here?  What 
did  it  mean .... 
this  cemetery  of 
un buried  dead, 
this  valley  of  blea- 
ched   bones? 

In    a    panic   he 
moved  about,  un- 
able to  locate  the 
entrance     to     the 
canon;   nor   could 
he  find  an  outlet 
of  any  sort.   The 
walls  seemed  to  be 
an  unbroken  mound 
of  sardonic,  fleshless 
faces    that    taunted 
him   with   the  effec- 
tiveness   of    his    im- 
prisonment. 

T  IKE  a  squirrel  in  a  cage, 
■■-'  David  Anstruther  ran  about 
the  enclosure.  "He  tried  to  climb 
the  sides  only  to  find  that  the 
bones  offered  him  no  g^rip,  no 
foothold.  They  loosened  and 
shelved,  and  flung  him  back 
before  he  had  mounted  a  third  of 
the  distance  to  their  summit. 
There  were  literally  thousands  of 
them  piled  one  upon  the  other. 

He  lost  his  head.  He  screamed.  He  became  danger- 
ously silent,  with  the  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes.  And 
then  he  saw  it— more  horrifying  than  all  the  evidence  of 
lives  long  since  extinct;  a  recently  murdered  white  man, 
an  aged  patriarch,  crucified  head-downwards,  upon  a 
rusty  iron  cross. 

Anstruther's  veins  froze.  His  flesh  crawled,  his  brain 
reeled  as  he  approached  the  figure.  For  the  tortured, 
blue-blotched  face  of  the  martyred  man  was  still  recogniz- 
able as  that  of  Don  Vincente  Serrano — the  tyrannical  old 
father  of  Eloise! 

When  his  paralyzed  brain  began  to  function,  it  was 
not  to  wonder  how  Don  Vincente,  who  had  spoken  of  a 
projected  inspection  tour  through  his  rubber  concessions, 
had  been  done  to  death  in  this  place,  it  was  to  feel  the 
racking  anguish  of  fear  for  Eloise. 

What  hideous  fate  had  befallen  her;  where  was  she; 
how  near?  In  a  flash,  David  Anstruther  knew,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  she  was  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  .  .that  it  was  her  voice  calling  to  him  and  leading 
him  through  the  blackness  of  the  night. 


With  the  blood  thundering  in  his  ears,  and  knees 
scarcely  able  to  support  his  weight;  with  eyeballs  hot  and 
dry  and  hands  like  ice,  he  commenced  to  search  for  her. 
Until  that  moment,  he  had  not  noticed  that  the  floor  of 
the  valley  lay  in  a  series  of  i'i'ntl(\  yet  definite  undula- 


When  representiiif  hia  host  M 
a  lover  by  proxy  became  a 
greater  strain  than  Anstruther 
could  endure,  he  announced  hu 
intention  of  penetrating  into 
the    untrodden     forests. 


t  i  o  n  s  like 
mounds,    un- 
der any  one  of 
which  the  form  he  longed 
yet  dreaded  to  see,  might 
be  buried.    He  crouched 
over  the  nearest  one  and 
tore  at  it  as  a  dog  tears 
at  the  earth  when  uncov- 
eri'*?  a  bone.    The  sound  of  those 
clattering  skulls  would  haunt  him 
until  the  hour  when  sound  could  no 
longer  penetrate  his  consciousness. 
A  minute  passed . .  .  another!    A 
slender  hand  lay  exposed  to  view. 
From  its  dead-white  finger  a  flash- 
ing gem  caught  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun.    Anstruther's  heart  seemed  to 
swell  until  it  closed  his  throat.    He 
recognized  that  ring.    He  had  seen 
it  many  times — on  the  hand  of  Don 
Julio  Gonzalez'  betrothed. 

Like  a  maniac  he  scattered  the 
entombing    Dunet,.       ihfcir    sharp 
staccato  rattle  wa,"   cs  an  accom- 
paniment of  hellish  laughter  to  the  gasping 
cries  of  a  soul  in  torment.     Klal . .  klat-aklat- 
a-klat\ 

A  wisp  of  hair,  black  like  the  midnight  sky, 
webbed  his  cold  fingers,  and  a  moment  later 
the  head  of  Eloise  Serrano  lay  pillowed  on 
his  breast. 

Incoherently  he  sobbed. 

"My  beloved. .  .1  have  come!    Open  your 

eyes... speak    to    me!      It's    David!      Oh, 

Eloise . .  .  Eloise ..."  he  moaned,  rocking  her 

limp  body  as  a  mother  cradles  her  child,  "tell  me  I  am  not 

too  late!     Say  that  you  hear  me,  my  dear  one!    Eloise, 

you  are  not  deadl" 

He  covered  her  pallid  face  with  kisses.  Upon  her  still, 
cold  mouth  he  pressed  his  burning  lipys,  murmuring 
brokenly  the  while. 

And  then — the  miracle  occurred.  The  faintest  tremor 
stole  through  her  body,  the  merest  suggestion  of  move- 
ment, the  vaguest  promise  of  returning  life. 

"Oh,  God,"  cried  Anstruther,  "don't  play  with  me. 
Don't  give  her  back  only  to  snatch  her  away  again!  Let 
her  live ...  let  her  live!" 

In  an  instant  he  had  poured  a  sip  of  the  fiery  aguard- 
iente between  her  lips  and,  breathless,  waited  for  a  def- 
inite sign  of  returning  consciousness. 

It  came.  A  slow  flush  rose  under  her  pale  skin.  Her 
lips  parted  and  released  a  fluttering  sigh.  Her  great 
black  eyes  opened  and  rested  on  the  face  of  the  man  who 
bent  above  her,  without  surprise.  In  that  long,  stead- 
fast glance,  the  very  souls  of  these  two  seemed  to  meet. 
"Are  you  hurt?"   asked   Anstruther,   hoarsely.     He 


moved  so  that  his  body  might  shield  the  awful  spectacle 
of  Don  Vincente  from  her  sight. 

"I  don't  know!"  Her  lips  formed  the  words,  but  no 
sound  came.  "The  weight  was  terrible ...  the  slow 
crushing .    .  But  there  was  air!" 

"Drink  this!" 

Once  more  the  flask  of  rum  was  pressed  to  her  mouth, 
and  once  more  a  wave  of  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

"My  lather,"  she  whispered.  "Did  he — Ah,  Dios — — 
yes,  I  remember!" 

ANSTRUTHER  knewby  the  spasm  that  twist- 
ed her  body  in  his  arms,  by  the  agony  that 
glazed  her  eyes,  she  spoke  the  truth,  and  the 
comforting  lie  he  had  prepared  died  in  his  throat. 
He  held  her  closer,  drawing  her  slender  form 
across  his  own,  thereby  protecting  her  from 
the  pressure  of  the  sharp  uneven  bones  that  bit 
cruelly  into  his  flesh. 

His  thoughts  turned  to  the  problem  of  their 
escape,  and  his  eyes  travelled  feverishly  about 
that  grim,  bone -lined  sepulchre.  He  must  find  a 
way  out. 

The  girl's  voice  broke  in  upon  the  silence.  She 
spoke  distinctly,  but  in  a  terrible,  dead  undertone. 

"We  had  visited  our  last  camp,  a  new  conces- 
sion, it  was.  The  Indians  were  different — almost 
unfriendly.  I  felt  something.  .  a  premoni- 
tion .  .  .  For  the  first  time,  I  was  afraid.  The  guides 
deserted.  We  lost  ourselves  in  the  forest.  Pedro, 
my  father's  body  servant,  could  not  find  the  river 

A  great  bird  lighted,  with  a  raucous  cry,  upon 
the  dome  of  a  yellowing  skull  and  sent  it  clat- 
tering to  the  girl's  feet.  She  screamed  and  clung 
to  Anstruther,  almost  strangling  him  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  her  hold. 

\"I'm  going  mad"  she  cried.  "Blindfold  me, 
David.  Put  something  over  my  ears,  so  that  I 
may  riot  see  and  hear  them  laugh!" 

With  infinite  tenderness  he  soothed  her.  He 
even  persuaded  her  to  eat  a  little  of  the  food  he  had 
brought,  and  presently,  despite  his  entreaty  to  thrust 
the  hideous  memory  from  her,  Eloise  took  up  the  story. 

"At  dusk  one  night,  he  came. ..  that  priest,  that 
creature  who  is  more  a  devil  than  a  man.  He  appeared 
suddenly  before  us  like  a  wraith,  a  ghost,  without  noife 
and  without  warning.  He  promised  to  lead  us  to  a  settle- 
ment and  offered  us  his  cabin  for  the  night." 

A  diadem  of  tiny  glittering  beads  glistened  on  her  brow, 
and  gently  Anstruther  passed  his  handkerchief  across 
her  face. 

"Never  mind  that,  now,"  he  said.  "Let  us  think  of  our 
escape." 

"TThis  was  the  settlement,"  she  continued,  unheeding 
his  words.  "This  is  what  we  found .  . .  Can  you  picture  it, 
under  the  light  of  the  cold  white  moon? 

"Pedro  turned  on  him.  There  was  a  flash  of  steel,  and 
the  brave  lad  fell,  a  death  wound  in  his  breast.  My 
father,  slow-witted  in  his  horror,  waited  a  second  too  long, 
and  before  he  could  draw  his  revolver,  was  struck  sense- 
less at  my  feet.  In  the  same  moment,  the  devil  was  upon 
me,  binding  my  wrists  and  my  ankles. 
"Oh,  dear  God,  that  night!" 

The  tone  set  every  nerve  in  Anstruther's  body  a-quiver. 
He  saw  the  picture  with  harrowing  vividness;  the  pitiless 
rain  of  moonlight  intensifying  the  gruesomeness  of  this 
skull-filled  tomb,  the  prone  bodies  of  Don  Vincente  and 
■  the  murdered  Pedro,  the  dumb  terror  of  Eloise  and  the 
demoniacal  triumph  of  the  man  who  had  lured  her  to  her 
death.    He  cursed  aloud. 

"My  father,"  the  words  were  whispered  and  no  more, 
"my  father  was  crucified  before  my  eyes,  while  I  was 
buried — bone  piled  upon  bone — from  his  dying  gaze!" 

The  color  drained  from  her  face  leaving  it  ashen.  Her 
long  eyelids  fell,  and  for  an  instant,  Anstruther  thought 
she  had  fainted.  But  even  as  he  reached  for  his  flask, 
she  raised  herself  in  his  arms  and  cried  more  vigorously 
than  she  had  yet  spoken, 

"And  why?     What  could  he  gain  by  the  foul,  cold- 
blooded   murder    of    three    innocent    people?" 
"Vengeancel" 

A  voice  terrible  in  the  intensity  of  its  hatred 
whipped  into  the  still  air  like  the  cut  of  a  rapier;  a 
shrill,  thin  voice  such  as  one  hears  from  the  throat  of  the 
very  deaf. 

THEY  turned  to  find  a  giant  Indian  behind  them. 
How  he  had  approached  without  sound,  they  never 
knew,  but  there  he  stood,  towering  above  them,  his 
lean,  festering  arm  upraised  as  though  to  strike,  his 
eyes  burning  with  the  madness  of  hate. 

"Vengeance,"  he  repeated,  speaking  in  Spanish. 
"It  is  for  that  I  live;  for  that,  you  shall  die.  .  .  you  and 
all  the  white-faced  vermin  I  can  trap  into  this  ready  tomb. 
Listen,"-  he  cried  and  took  a  step  nearer,  "do  you  know 
why  no  settlement  nestles  in  this  jungle  belt?  Why 
Continued  on  page  5U  ] 
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IS  THE  FLAPPER  A  MENACE? 


THE  flapper  is  still  very  much 
to  the  fore  in  the  magazines 
and  daily  papers,  and  al- 
though the  term  originally  meant 
those  of  sub-deb  age  it  would  now 
seem  to  include  girls  up  to  twenty. 
As  a  subject  of  discussion  the  flap- 
per holds  her  own  against  the  coun- 
ter attractions  of  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence, the  Hollywood  Movie  colony, 
Spiritism,  radio,  psycho-analysis,  fut- 
urist pictures  and  vers  libre.  Cel- 
ebrities are  interviewed  about  the 
flapper  and  every  writer  of  note 
has  his  say.  Even  a  humorist 
like  George  Ade  waxes  serious  when 
making  an  analysis  of  "eighteen- 
year  old  roufe  and  nineteen-year 
old  vamps." 

Mrs.  Asquith,  devoting  an  article 
to  a  consideration  of  flappers  and 
their  peculiarities,  says  that  one 
question  invariably  asked  her  by 
reporters  was:  "What  do  you  think 
of  flappers?"  At  first  she  listened 
with  absent-minded  boredom,  but  when  the  enquiry 
had  been  oft-repeated  it  was  finally  borne  upon  her  that 
the  subject  was  of  paramount  interest,  and  she  therefore 
resolved  to  observe  the  flapper  closely  on  her  travels. 
At  Buffalo,  in  a  sunny  street,  she  got  her  first  close  view 
of  the  American  flapper.     Let  her  tell  the  story: 

"There  were  two  young,  short-skirted,  giggling  girls, 
walking  with  their  admirers  who  were  armed  with  kod- 
aks. One  of  the  young  men  threw  a  girl  over  his  shoulder 
with  her  legs  straight  out,  while  the  other  photographed 
them.  I  was  glad  to  realize  that,  while  praying  I  would 
never  again  be  interviewed  upon  the  subject,  I  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  answer  my  fervent  questioners  in 
the   future." 

While  spending  the  evening  with  friends,  I  met  the 
House  Master  and  his  wife  of College,  (a  nationally- 
known  "prep"  school)   and  when  discussing  flappers  he 

said  there  was  a  rule  at that  "parking  cheeks" 

was  not  allowed  at  dances,  but  in  spite  of  this  some  of 
the  girls  would  occasionally  be  seen  trying  to  put  their 
faces  up  against  their  partners' — and  one  would  see  the 
boys  edging  away  from  their  partners'  efforts. 

Endless  is  the  controversy  as  to  the  flapper  and  her 
ways.  While  one  writer  will  vehemently  denounce  the 
modern  girl  with  her  bobbed  head  and  short  skirts,  anoth- 
er will  rise  up  and  valiantly  defend  her.  How  can  one 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  the  face  of  all  these 
contradictory  reports?  There  is  only  one  who  knows 
all  about  it — the  flapper  herself.  Why  not  get  informa- 
tion at  first  hand,  then,  instead  of 
depending  on  hearsay  and  conflict- 
ing evidence?  Having  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  I  'phoned  my  favor- 
ite flapper  friend  and  said:  "Come 
and  have  lunch  with  me,  Diana,  and 
bring  two  other  flappers  with  you." 
"De-lighted,"  trailed  Diana's 
voice  from  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
and  I  knew  her  eighteen-year-old 
dimples  were  in  action. 

When  she  arrived  with  her  chums, 
Cynthia  and  Bettina,  all  three  pro- 
fessed themselves  quite  ready  to  tell 
all  they  knew,  so  over  Waldorf 
salad,  camembert,  toasted  crackers 
and  black  coffee,  the  discussion 
began. 

Her     First     "Party" 


/^YNTHIA,  who  is  twenty,  creamy 
^  of  complexion    and  starry-eyed, 
with   a   face   and   form   that   would 
enable    her    at    a    fancy    dress    ball 
fittingly  to'  represent  the  Empress 
Josephine,  told  how  during  her  re- 
cent three  months  in  training  at  a 
hospital    (which,   en    passant,   cured 
her  of  wanting  to  be  a  nurse  and  sent 
her  back  to  the  social  sphere)  she 
was  on  two  occasions  brought 
face  to  face  with  flapper  doings, 
the  first   was  when   invited   to 
go  motoring.     The  party  con- 
sisted of  herself,  another  nurse    x^i.r*.<{ 
in  training,  and  two  boys  slight- 
ly older.     Proceeding  to  a  down- 
town address,  a  bottle  of  boot- 
URger  stuff  was  handed  into  the 
•ar    in     exchange    for    a     "\" 


By  GERTRUDE    E.    S.    PRINGLE 

THIS  ARTICLE  is  startling — there  is  no  gainsaying  that.  The  indiscretions  of 
flappers  and  "petting  parties"  have  received  prominence  in  the  United  States  news- 
papers and  novels  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  but,  somehow,  we  felt  in  Canada 
that  we  were  "different."  Are  we?  Mrs.  Pringle  is  a  trained  writer  and  a  mature 
observer.  She  says  everything  told  here  is  fad — and  that  for  the  sake  of  decency  she 
has  toned  down  what  flappers  have  admitted.  "You  wouldn't  dare  print  the  facts!" 
she  claims.  This  article  is  published  in  the  belief  that  such  happenings  as  are  here 
described  are  by  no  means  universal,  but  it  seems  evident  that  undesirable  things  do  occur, 
and  in  what  are  called  our  "best"  families.  This  is  not  an  indictment  of  Canadian  girl- 
hood en  masse.  There  are  eccentric  and  indiscreet  individuals  in  their  late  'teens  in 
Canada — but  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  merge  into  vicious  habits  and  promiscuous  love- 
making,  even  if  it  is  unwise  rather  than  evil,  unmoral,  than  immoral.  It  is  no  crime  to 
be  a  flapper,  and  we  have  every  belief  that — in  the  majority  of  cases — our  Canadian 
young  women  are  wholesome  and  sound.  But — scotch  that  minority.  An  article  by 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Plumptre,  in  our  June  I   issue,  pointed  out  the  flappers'  good  points. 


^ 


and,  further  provided  with  paper  drinking  cups  and  a 
bottle  of  soda  water,  the  quartette  set  out  for  the  vicinity 
of  Old  Mill  on  the  Humber.  Arrived  there,  the  drink — 
a  wicked  decoction — was  partaken  of  copiously  by  three 
of  the  party.  Cynthia,  disliking  the  taste  of  it,  threw 
her  share  away,  and  refused  to  take  more,  although  the 
rest  dubbed  her  old-fashioned  and  slow.  Before  long 
the  others  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  "It  was  a 
wonder  we  got  back  to  the  hospital  without  an  accident," 
declared  the  disgusted  Cynthia. 

"Soon  after,"  continued  Cynthia,  "one  of  the  other 
nurses  asked  me  to  join  a  'fussing'  party  of  four.  I  told 
her  I  did  not  know  what  that  was  and  she  laughed  and 
said  'my  dear  girl,  you  will  soon  find  out.  Come  to  it 
anyway.'  I  said  I  could  not  go  without  knowing  about 
it.  So  she  explained  that  a  fussing  party  is  where  each 
girl  sits  on  a  boy's  knee  and  lets  him  kiss  her  all  he  wants 
to.  Sometimes  the  kissing  goes  on  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
I  told  her,"  said  Cynthia,  "I  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
'Oh,  don't  let  that  worry  you.  Being  engaged  makes  no 
difference.     Be  a  good  sport  and  come.' 

"But,"  concluded  Cynthia,  "I  didn't  go." 

One    Long,    Long    Osculation 

I  TURNED  to  Diana  who,  with  a  round,  childish  face, 
bright  dark  eyes,  and  curly,  bobbed  hair,  combines 
an  air  of  ingenuousness  with  that  of  a  woman  ofthe  world. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  of  'fussing'  parties,  Diana?" 
"Well,    rather,"     she 

drawled.    "We    all    get 

asked    to    them.     This 

is   what   they   are   like. 

A   girl  invites  a  bunch 

of    her    friends,    saying 

'Come  for  a  party  this 

evening,'     and  they  all 

know    what    to   expect. 

Then    her    boy    friend 

invites    a    lot    of    boys. 

If  he  can  get  boys  who 

know     these     girls     and 

take  them   out  regular- 
ly he  does.     If  not,  he 

just  fills  in.     Often  each 

girl  brings  her  own  boy. 
"When  all  are  assem- 
bled    a     little     dancing 

takes  place.     The  hghts 

are  dim,  and  the' music 

is  intermittent.     I  went 

to  such  a  party — it  was 

my   first   of  that   kind, 

and     a    lovely     girl     of 

eighteen,  whom  I  knew 

slightly  and  thought  ad- 
orable, was  also  there.  She 
was  -to  be  married  in  about 
two  months  to  a  chap  in  a 
distant  city  and  wore  his  ex- 
pensive diamond  ring.  She 
came  to  the  party  with  a  boy 
whom  she  had  met  just  once 
before.  During  one  dance, 
which  means  the  length  of 
one  phonograph  record,  this 
boy's  lips  never  left  hers." 
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"But,"  I  said  aghast,  "what  did 
the  others  think  of  such  a  thing?" 
"Oh,  they  were  all  more  or  less 
doing  the  same.  One  couple  went 
so  far  as  to  stretch  themselves  out 
on  a  Chesterfield." 

"But  your  parents?"  I  gasped. 
"Some  of  you  must  have  parents. 
You  have,  Diana.  Nice,  sensible 
ones." 

Diana  smiled  tolerantly.  "They 
never  know  what  goes  on.  They 
are  either  out  for  the  evening  or 
they  keep  to  their  own  part  of  the 
house.  When  I  give  a  party  they 
never  come  near,  and  it's  the  same 
with  most  of  the  girls  and  boys  I 
know  who  have  homes  in  the  city. 
Others  hold  parties  in  their  rooms 
in  apartment  houses  or  wherever 
they  have  a  room. 

"Anyway,"  she  continued,  "moth- 
ers are  awfully  innocent;  they  are 
mere    infants    and    know    nothing. 
Why,  when  my  mother  was  looking 
over  a  book  of  college  jokes  she  couldn't  see  the  point  at 
all  in  some  of  them.     Our  mothers  don't  fear  for  us  be- 
cause they  don't  realize  the  things  that  go  on." 

"I  had  thought  reports  of  flappers'  doings  were  ex- 
aggerated; now  I  see  they  rather  understate  the  case," 
I  remarked. 

Diana,  Bettina  and  Cynthia  all  assured  me  that  it 
v\  ould  be  impossible  for  reports  to  be  exaggerated.  They 
were  all  that  and  a  great  deal  more. 

"There  is  no  conversation  at  such  parties,  just  jazz 
and  love-making,"  continued  Diana,  who  has  a  wise  little 
head  and  uses  her  brains.  "If  you  ask  the  girls  why  they 
take  part  in  such  things  they  will  say  they  have  to  get 
to  know  the  boys  and  find  out  how  much  they  really 
like  them.  I  must  say,  though,"  added  Diana,  "I  don't 
go  in  for  'fussing'  parties  myself.  When  I  find  myself  at 
one  I  am  awfully  out  of  it.  Once  in  a  while  I  come  across 
a  boy  who  also  dislikes  such  doings  and  then  we  dance 
and  talk  together."  Then  she  began  to  laugh. 
"What's  the  joke,  Di?"  asked  Cynthia. 
"Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  how  easy  it  is  to  stop  the 
lounge  lizard,  as  the  rich  softies  are  called.  I  only  have 
to  make  them  seem  ridiculous  and  it  just  finishes  them. 
You  see  they  become  emotionally  serious  and  very  intent 
on  the  business  of  love-making,  and  when  one  laughs  at 
them  they  come  down  with  a  hard  thump.  But  they 
will  never  forgive  you,  you  may  be  sure.  A  man  hates  to 
be  made  fun  of." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Bettina  eagerly,  "the  other 
day  I  asked  a  boy  if  it  was  not  refreshing 
once  in  a  while  to  meet  a  girl  who  wasn't 
like  the  rest,  and  he  said  'you  bet  it  is.' 
But  I  notice  the  strict  kind  of  a  girl  doesn't 
get  much  attention,  and  everyone  hates  to 
be  a  wallflower.  Be  good  and  you'll  be 
lonely,"  she  concluded. 

"Why,"  explained  worldly  Diana,  "it  is  a 
business  arrangement;  I've  heard  the  boys 
say  so. .  They  take  a  girl  out  and  spend 
money  on  her,  and  she  pays  them  by  allow- 
ing their  demonstrative  advances,  which  it 
must  be  confessed  she  enjoys  equally.  They 
have  a  term  for  a  certain  kind  of  girl," 
continued  Diana,  "the  kind  who  lets  them 
spend  their  money  on  her  and  won't  pay. 
They  don't  mind  spending  the  money  if 
she'll  pay,  but  if  she  refuses  to  permit  their 
advances  they  call  her  in  tones  of  deep- 
est contempt  a  'gold  digger.' 

"Although  I  don't  'fuss'  myself,"  confess- 
ed Diana,  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  if 
I  get  awfully  fond  of  a  boy  I  let  him  kiss  me. 
I    usually   am  in   love   with   someone,"   she 
added  candidly,  "but  I  don't  go  in  for  those 
promiscuous    spooning    parties.     Usually    I 
don't  go  out  with  any  boy  more  than  a  couple 
of  times,  that  is,  unless  he  appeals  to  me  very 
much,  and  when  these  boys  find  I'm  an 
iceberg  they  depart  quite  willingly,  but  never 
tell   about   it  because  it  would  reflect   on 
them   as  failures.     In   this  way  I   have  a 
variety    of     companions    without    coming 
in  for  the  silly  part  of  it.     These  boys 
are   not   out   to   gv*.   married.     They 
jtist  want  to  have  a  good  time,  and  I 
really  think  all  this  love-making  bus- 
iness goes    against    marrying.     After 
some  of   those  'fussing'  parties  which 
often  keep  up  until  2  a.m.  the  giris 
Continued  on  page  iS 
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Barnstorming  on  Chautauqua 


I  CALL  it  "circuit   riding"   bccau.t:   ijriniii- 
ily  the  motive  animating  the  old   circuit 
rider    and    the    modern    Chautauqua    en- 
tertainer is  the  same— to  take  the  message  to  the  door 
of  the  outlying  population,  which  the  agencies  of  the 
city  never  reach.     Only,  in  the  case  of  the  circuit  rider 
the  message  was  religious.     In  the  case  of  the  Chautau- 
qua entertainer,  the  aim  is  to  bring  the  best  of  the  city's 
thought  and  pleasure  to  the  country's 
door. 

There,  the  similarity  between  the  oUt 
circuit  rider  and  the  Chautauqua  ends; 
for  to  compare  the  itinerant  evangelist 
of  the  old  frontier  days  with  the  modern 
Chautauqua  entertainers  giving  one  and 
two  and  sometimes  three  talks  or  con- 
certs a  day,  is  about  as  anomalous  as 
comparing  the  ox  cart  pace  to  the  aero- 
plane. In  fact,  before  many  more 
moons  pass,  I  look  to  see  Chautauqua 
entertainers  do  some  of  their  long  range 
quick    jumps    by     aeroplane. 

But  for  a  moving  picture  in  real  life 
of  every  class,  age,  quality  and  quantity 
of  human  nature  in  such  kaleidoscopic 
swiftness  that  the  pictures — tragic, 
comic,  tender,  harsh,  selfish,  generous, 
foolish  and  wise — blend  as  you  live 
them — commend  me  to  Chautauqua! 
Mark  Twain  could  not  have,  invented 
funnier  things  than  happen.  Mary 
Wilkins  Freeman  couldn't  portray 
meaner,  smaller  streaks  in  human  na- 
ture. Sir  James  Barris  could  not  twist 
heart  strings  with  tenderer,  more  gener- 
ous touches  of  that  same  human  nature. 
These  experiences  rise  and  hit  you  be- 
tween the  eye  every  night  when  you 
stand  up  to  address  an  audience. 

"You  are  proposing  to  bring  Chau- 
tauqua to  our  town?"  retorted  sharply 
a  local  magnate,  who  was  approached  to 
know  if  he  could  support  it.  "Well, 
how  many  animals?  How  many  per- 
forming elephants?  How  many  wax 
figures.  What  is  the  heathenish  name, 
anyway.     Tell   me   about  it." 

How   It   All   Began 

THE  advance  agent  booking  a  guar- 
antee from  the  town  might  have 
a  lowered  that  while  Chautauqua  doesn't 
make  a  sprcially  of  wild  animals  in 
cages,  it  sometimes  finds  it  has  young 
colt?  in  its  choruses  and  white  elephants 
among  its  speakers;  but  instead,  he 
patiently  explained  the  origin  of  the 
name  from  the  chance  meeting  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Vincent  in  the  seventies 
with  a  great  singer  up  at  a  summer  re- 
sort on  Chautauqua  Lake.  The  county 
community  heard  the  Bishop  speak 
and  the  singer  sing.  Why  could  not 
such  treats  be  brought  in  Summer — 
the  off  season  for  the  cities — to  the  country  communities 
so  hungry  for  good  entertainment?  Such  was  the  con- 
ception of  the  Chautauqua  idea,  that  has  brought  enter- 
tainment to  more  than  fifteen  million  people  in  the 
United  States  in  1921 
and  through  affil- 
iated branches  of  the 
British  Isles,  Canada, 
the  United  States, 
Australia  and  New 
Zealand, yearly  reach- 
es a  public  of  thirty- 
five  millions.  Chau- 
tauqua to-day  has 
8,580  yearly  assemb- 
lies in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 
The  local  committee- 
men supporting  Chau- 
tauqua in  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  alone 
number  more  than 
15,000:  600  Canad- 
ian towns  hold  Chau- 
tauqua: 500  lectur- 
ers speak  for  Chau- 
tauqua from  the  plat- 
forms, among  whom 
are  such  statesmen 
as  Taft   and   Bryan, 
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such   writers   as   Ida   Tarbell,  such   reformers   as    Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  such  scientists  as  are  foremost  in  the  Wash- 
ington Smithionian  and  such  pulpit  orators  as  are  known 
world-wide.     Singers,    cartoonists,    orchestras,    military 
men,   oriental   teachers,   Indian   leaders^all   have  been 
drawn  into  the  Chautauqua  circle  and 
conveyed  out  to  hungry  eager  Cana- 
dian   country    audiences    in    tents    in 
Summer,  back  to  the  city  audience  for 
the    Lyceum    lectures    of    Winter. 

Yet  the  Chautauqua  is  an  absolutely 
open  forum.  It  stands  for  no  class, 
creed,  race.  It  is  open  to  all  classes, 
all  creeds,  all  races,  if  they  have  a 
message  in  voice,  story,  lecture,  play, 
music  which  will  he!p,  inform,  instruct, 
enlighten,  entertain  the  hearers.  It 
stands  for  no  special  propaganda  and 
yet  for  all  propaganda  that  will  help 
the  race.  Its  key-note  is  joy  and  its 
motive  is  inspiration,  whether  through 
a  wholesome  laugh,  new  facts,  new  light 
en  facts,  or  pure  entertainment;  but 
entertaining  the  inspiration  must  be, 
and  in.spirational  the  entertaining  must 
be;  and  on  those  two  rocks  come  to 
grief  the  most  of  the  entertainers,  who 
fail  to  fit  in 

The  "movies"  must  be  entertaining, 
must  not  require  too  much  thought, 
and  must  be  crowd-getters,  mob-draw- 
ers, whether  the  motive  be  good,  bad, 
indifferent.  The  theatres  show  much 
the  same  standard,  whether  the  art  be 
high  art,  low  art,  or  no  art  at  all. 
The  motive  is  plainly  money.  In  the 
Chautauqua,  money  is  not  the  motive. 
Chautauqua  has  never  been  a  money 
maker.  It  requires  in  Canada  a  guar- 
antee of  $1,500  for  six  day  entertain- 
ments, of  $700  for  three  day  enter- 
tainments; and  the  greater  the  number 
of  tickets  sold  in  excess  of  that  guar- 
antee, the  more  Chautauqua  will  spend 
the  next  year  in  this  identical  circuit  in 
higher-priced  and  higher  class  enter- 
tainers. 


Chautauqua  urKani/.er,  dresses 
sensibly  for  her  work,  as  she 
occasionally  has  to  changre 
the  tires  herself.  These  pic- 
tures show  different  stages, 
all    in    a    day's    work. 


Brings  Money  Into  Towns 


CHAUTAUQUA  brings  into  every 
town  more  money  than  it  takes 
out;  for  Chautauqua  week  in  the  west- 
ern country  towns  is  synonymous  with 
Exhibition  week.  It  is  held  in  the  off- 
season before  harvest  has  begun.  Mer- 
chants, restaurants,  churches  plan  for 
it.  In  one  western  city,  where  arrears 
of  taxes  were  compelling  heavy  civic 
levies,  it  was  proposed  to  tax  Chautau- 
qua on  the  same  basis  as  a  circus — as 

a  purely  amusement  institution,  that  was  taking  money 

out  of  town. 

If  this  had  been  done  in  the  West  generally,  it  would 

have  put  Chautauqua  out  of  business;  for  Chatauqua 
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has  no  reserve  of  profits  to  draw  on.  Each  year, 
in  fact,  it  has  to  goto  the  local  bank  to  get  it- 
self financed  for  advance  expenses. 

It  is  a  question  if  there  is  a  more  intricate,  effective, 
efficient  system  in  the  world  for  putting  good  entertain- 
ment before  rural  communities.  It  is  equally  effective 
for  city  entertainments;  but  the  city  can  get  good  enter- 
tainment without  Chautauqua.     "The  country  can't. 

To-go  back  to  the  tragic,  comic,  kalei4oscopic  life  of 
the  Chautauqua  circuit — in  Canada  it  is  the  custom  to 
close  each  night's  session  by  calling  on  the  audience  to 
sing  "God  save  the  King."  In  some  of  the  newer  cir- 
cuits, this  is  an  innovation.  In  one  place  was  a  commit- 
teeman locally  known  as  a  notorious  tightwad.  He  want- 
ed to  know  what  the  town  was  to  get  for  its  guarantee  of 
$700.  He  was  told  the  cost  of  the  tent,  the  orchestras, 
the  singers,  the  speakers.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  as 
usual,  the  committeemen  were  asked  to  record  their  im- 
pression of  the  entertainment.  Had  they  got  their 
money's   value? 

"No,  siree,"  this  man  hadn't,  "catch  him  sign  anoth- 
er Chautauqua  guarantee!  Why  those  blame  fool  glee 
club  singers,  who  sang  'God  save  the  King!'  He  could 
sing  that  song  himself!  He  wasn't  going  to  pay  no 
money  to  hear  them  sing  'God  save  the  King.'  " 

And  that  committeeman  was  not  a  foreigner.  He  was 
a  Canadian. 

Since  the  passing  of  "booze,"  a  great  many  western 
hotels  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Chinese  restaurant 
keepers,  and  a  great  many  into  the  hands  of  English 
lodging-house  keepers.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  classes 
of  hotels  that  accommodation  is  better  than  it  was  in 
"the  booze"  days,  though  occasionally — very  rarely,  I 
may  add — a  Chinaman  attempts  the  combination  of  a 
fairly  good  dining  room  with  an  opium  joint  in  hiding 
behind;  and  the  Englishman  has  an  astonishing  number 
of  "dead  soldiers"  — soft  drinks,  of  course! — around  fresh- 
ly-vacated rooms. 

We  had  had  an  amusing  but  quite  harmless  exper- 
ience of  one  such  Chink  joint  and  some  of  the  entertain- 
ers were  a  little  shy  of  the  next  Chinese  hotel  encounter- 
ed. I  wasn't;  for  the  one  thing  I  coveted  instantly  on 
arriving  was  a  room,  where  I  could  lock  the  door,  take  a 
bath  and  sleep,  which  you  can  in  a  hotel  and  can't  al- 
ways in  a  private  house,  owing  to  the  routine  activities. 
So  I  had  gone  to  the  Chinese  hotel  and  the  others  to  the 
private  house.  When  we  compared  our  bills  at  night 
they  were  a  scream.  Ostensibly,  the  prices  had  been  the 
same  and  the  meals  equally  well  cooked;  but  the  Chink 
had  submitted  an  honest  bill.  The  "white  bill"  had 
charged  double  for  dinner,  because  the  arrivals  had  been 
so  dead  tired  in  the  morning  they  had  not  eaten  any 
breakfast  and  so,  of  course,  had  eaten  a  double  dinner. 
They  were  charged  extra  for  an  unused  room,  because, 
though  they  had  not  lain  on  the  bed,  a  suit  case  had  been 
left  in  that  room;  and  four  orchestra  players  were  charged 
an  unused  room  because,  though  they  hadn't  taken  a 
room,  they  had  "sat"  on  the  verandah;  and  "the  sits" 
were  duly  charged.  And  note  well,  the  talent  had  been 
lured  to  that  generous  roof  because  the  keeper  of  the 
house  had  bought  one  ticket  at  75c. 

The    Locked    Door   Episode 

ALMOST  as  funny  was  the  experience  in  one  of  the 
English  lodging-houses.  To  the  credit  of  the  West 
be  it  said  in  many  of  the  outlying  towns,  a  lock  on  a  door 
is  unheard  of  and  unneeded.  Your  baggage  may  be  left 
for  a  day  on  the  platform,  and  theft  has   never  been 

known;  but  in  this 
case  such  a  hurricane 
dust  storm  was  blow- 
ing, the  room  doors 
of  the  hotel  would 
not  stay  shut  with- 
out banging;  and  the 
Chautauquas  had  ar- 
rived after  a  sixty- 
five  mile  motor  ride 
through  a  blazing  sun. 
They  wanted  to  sleep. 
When  they  had  re- 
gistered, a  fine  little 
Englishwoman  had 
been  behind  the  desk, 
but  when  one  of 
them  ran  to  get  a 
key  to  lock  the  bang- 
ing doors,  the  little 
Englishwoman's  hus- 
band was  behind  the 
desk;  and  his  condi- 
tion explained  some 
of  the  "dead  soldiers" 
Continued  on  page  iS 
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WHAT  WILL   RADIO   DO  TO  US? 


J*  I 


IT  WAS  forty-five  degrees  below  zero,  in  t?  ■,, 
the  forests  beyond  Temagami.  Only  a  J-^  J 
great  pile  of  wood  in  the  shack  stood  be- 
tween  its  one  inhabitant  and  a  bitter  death  from  cold. 
Twenty  miles  in  a  bush  piled  high  with  five  feet  of  snow, 
the  man  was  as  isolated  as  though  he  were  the  last  man 
living  on  the  globe.  But  he  sat  there  contentedly  enough, 
a  telephone  ear-piece  fastened  over  his  head  listening 
ti  pn  orchestra  playing  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  so  away.  The  only  connection  between 
them  was  a  bit  of  copper  wire,  one  end  grounded  in  a 
crevasse  between  two  huge  boulders  and  the  other  end 
thrown  over  a  tree — that  and  the  ether  waves  that  know 
no  distance. 

Far  back  in  the  Peace  River  Country,  a  lonely  rancher 
with  only  limitless  miles  of  swaying  wheat  or  blinding 
snow  on  which  to  rest  his  eyes,  pulls  up  his  chair  to  the 
blazing  stove,  and  listens  to  a  church  organ  playing  the 
old  familiar  tunes,  or  hears  the  latest  market  quotation 
on  Number  one  hard. 

Roy  Fenderson  at  Jacquet  River  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick lumber  country  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  near- 
est movie,  reading  twenty- 
four-hour-old  papers,  tunes 
in  with  Newark  and  hears 
Ed.  Wynn  aind  his  "Per- 
fect Fool"  company  crack- 
ing their  latest  jokes,  or 
sets  his  watch  by  Arlington 
standard  time,  or  gets  the 
baseball  results,  just  as 
they  are  flashed  out  to  the 
great  newspapers  all  over 
the    country. 

Only  the  other  day  a 
man  lay  desperately  sick 
in  Port  Burwell,  Ontario. 
The  doctor  who  knew  his 
case  and  was  most  com- 
petent to  attend  him  was 
in  London,  and  the  wires 
between  the  two  places 
were  down.  The  Govern- 
ment radio  station  stepped 

into  the  gap,  and  broadcast  a  call  for  the  doctor,  a 
call  that  was  picked  up  by  amateurs  in  London  and  the 
doctor  was  promptly  notified. 

Sitting  in  the  luxurious  caV>in  of  the  Empress  of  Cana- 
da somewhere  between  Victoria  and  the  Orient,  the  trav- 
eller will  be  able  to  talk  with  those  who  have  been  left 
behind,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  talk  from  a  speeding  train 
or  an  aeroplane. 

This  is  Modern  Magic  not  only  in  its  character  but  in 
the  swiftness  with  which  it  has  caught  the  popular  fancy, 
and  the  almost  unbelievable  development  that  has  come 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

The   Growth   of   Radio 

LESS  than  a  year  ago  there  were,  on  the  whole  North 
American  continent,  something  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand radiophones,  while  about  a  month  ago,  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  American  Secretary  of  Commerce,  made  the 
sober  statement  that  the  number  of  wireless  telephone 
receiving  sets  had  increased  to  a  million.  In  Canada  a 
year  ago  the  wirele.ss  telephone  was  restricted  to  a  very 
few  amateurs  and  inve.stigators.  There  are  now  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  licensed  receiving  sets.  Which 
represents  only  a  minute  fraction  of  those  in  operation, 
as  licensing  has  only  been  in  effect  for  a  few  weeks. 

They  are  increasing  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  the 
number  limited  only  by  the  abiUty  of  producing  firms  to 
provide   equipment. 

For  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  receiving 
sets  that  can  be  operated  at  one  time,  and  a  radio  tele- 
phone receiving  license  can  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Naval  Service,  or  by  application  at  the 
post  offices  of  the  larger  centres  for  the  nominal  sum  of 
one  dollar. 

Up  to  the  present  time  approximately  31  have  been 

issued.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  ten  of  these  have  been 

Issued  to  newspapers,  and  that  nine  of  these  have  either 

broadcasting  equipment  installed  or  under  construction. 

These  licenses  have  been  is.sued  to  papers  in  Montreal, 

Toronto,  London,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Calgary,  Edmonton 

land  Vancouver.     Apart  from  these,  licenses  have  been 

iaeued  to  three  departmental  stores  located  in  Montreal 

[and  Toronto,  to  one  large  manufacturing  concern  in  St. 

'John,  N.  B.,  to  a  movie  theatre  in  Halifax,  to  an  automo- 

!>ilc  concern  in  Toronto,  to  two  individuals,  one  in  Ottawa 

md  one  in  Vancouver.     The  remaining  licenses  are  dis- 

'•  ributed  among  two  or  three  radio  supply  houses  and  the 

iwo    large    commercial    wireless    companies    and    their 

l)ranches. 
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So  surprising  has  been  the  growth  that  it  has  caused 
some  people  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  idea,  just 
as  two  decades  ago  they  scoffed  at  the  growing  craze 
for  automobiles.  But  this  movement  has  been  more 
startlingly  rapid,  and  more  far-reaching  than  was  the 
growth  of  the  automobile  industry  because  it  is  cheaper 
and  consequ?ntly  mere  readily  attracts  the  active  inter- 
est of  the  public,  and  perhaps    also  because  this    age  is 
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more  seasoned  to  novelty,  and  more  anxious  for  it  than 
were  the  people  of  the  nineties. 

Playing    With    a    Science 

THE  radiophone  has  caught  the  public  fancy,  and  for 
a  time  at  least  it  has  an  almost  limitless  appeal: 
people  are  vieing  with  one  another  to  put  it  to  new  and 
surprising  uses:  they  are  juggling  with  a  great  scientific 
fact  to  make  it  do  the  trite  and  flashy  thing  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  this  attitude  perhaps  that  has  left  the  im- 
pression in  some  minds  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fad. 
.  Only  a  month  or  so  ago  there  came  the  report  of  a 
wedding  in  an  aeroplane,  where  the  wedding  guests 
stood  by  an  amplifier  and  heard  the  words  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  that  was  taking  place  somewhere  up  in  the 
blue  above  them.  This  was  bound  to  happen  of  course. 
Most  people  can  get  enough 
of  a  kick  out  of  just  getting 
married,  but  we  have  always 
with  us  those  spirited  souls 
who  must  be  married  in  a 
shop  window  or  a  circus  or  a 
lions'  cage,  and  the  radio- 
phone wedding  is  a  natural 
sequence. 

There  are  other  more  or  less 
flashy  instances  that  yet  have 
a  solid  basis  of  merit.  For 
instance,  a  large  instrument 
plant  has  just  equipped  an 
ambulance  with  a  radiophone, 
so  that  when  away  from  its 
station  it  can  still  keep  in 
touch,  and  be  ready  to  receive 
direction.  The  police  of  Chi- 
cago, as  befits  that  ambitious 
city,  have  been  fupplied  with 
miniature  radiophones,  a  small 
instrument  worn  just  inside 
their  uniform  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  supposed  to  send 
them  hot-foot  after  the  crim- 
inal. .'Vn  imaginative  soul  in  a 
south-western  maternity  hos- 
pital   has    arranged    a   set    to 

sing  babies  to  sleep,  though  on  the  face  of  it  there  would 
seem  to  be  the  possibility  that  they  might  be  tuned  in  on 
a  program  ill-suited  to  infant  ears. 

Another  radio  fan  has  had  his  aerials  arranged  in  the 
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faithful  Lizzie,  so  that  not  a  moment  may  l)e 
lost.  All  these  things  speak  more  of  the  in- 
genuity of  the  originator  than  of  any  real  ad- 
vance in  the  science,  but  even  so  it  is  not  well  to  discredit 
this  longing  for  novelty,  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
amateurs,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  novelty 
of  their  method  of  the  character  of  their  equipment,  have 
been  responsible  for  many  of  the  solid  achievements  of 
the  science.  They  keep  plodding  away,  outraging  ap- 
parently every  known  rule,  and  yet  every  once  in  a 
while  they  hit  it,  and  some  other  great  development  is 
made  possible.  That  is  the  reason 
why  this  thing  that  might  be  called  a 
fad  is  an  encouraging  thing.  It 
means  a  speeding  up  in  developments 
in  the  great  science  that  is  opening 
new  fields  of  endeavour,  changing  our 
existing  systems,  and  modifying  our 
very  conditions  of  life.  No  one  knows 
just  where  it  will  end.  It  is  so  new, 
so  unexpected,  and  its  achievement 
has  so  steadily  reached  beyond  the 
accepted  possibility  of  the  past  mo- 
ment, that  it  seems  idle  to  say  what 
its  limits  may  be.  But  speaking  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge  it  has 
very  decided  limitations. 

There  are  people  who  wildly  pro- 
test that  it  is  going  to  change  every 
condition  of  our  present-day  life,  that 
our  much-vaunted  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems  might  about  as  well  be 
scrapped,  that  newspapers  will  soon  be 
things  of  the  past,  that  the  phonograph  is  as  pass6  as  last 
year's  styles,  that  financial  conditions  will  be  unsettled  by 
this  development.    "If  this  thing  comes,"  they  say,  "as  it 
has  come,  what  of  the  millions  invested  in  these  great  pub- 
ic enterprises?"    These  are  the  folks  who,  having  caught 
the  flavor  of  something  new,  are  urging  it  beyond  its 
ogical  conclusion. 

But  over  against  these  are  the  mournful  -leremiahs 
who  can  .see  no  good  in  the  thing  at  all,  nothing  but  a 
child's  toy.  "It  can't  be  done,"  they  say.  "It's  against 
Nature."  The  whole  roadway  of  the  past  is  cluttered 
with  these  mournful  prophets,  who,  even  as  they  mut- 
tered about  impossibility  saw  the  thing  aceomphshed. 

It  is  foolish  to  state  definitely  just  what  the  limita- 
tions may  be  for  since  the  war  there  has  come  such  an 
unprecedented  development  in  the  harnessing  of  wire- 
less energy  that  it  must  be  anybody's  guess,  as  to  what 
the  future  may  be.  But  while  this  is  true  there  are  cer- 
tain fundamental  facts,  that,  unless  the  whole  under- 
standing of  the  subject  is  entirely  reversed,  must  remain 
as  a  limiting  factor. 

Why   The   Line   Services   Are   Safe 

WHAT  about  the  telephone  and  telegraph  for  in- 
stance, what  chanee  have  they  against  this  new 
and  astounding  development?  To  the  uninitiated,  to 
whom  the  word  "Radio"  merely  implies  a  new  magic, 
they  appear  to  have  no  chance.  But  take  a  simple  ex- 
ample. In  a  city  like  Montreal 
something  like  ten  thousand 
conversations  are  taking  place 
over  telephone  wires  every  min- 
ute in  the  course  of  a  business 
day.  Now  with  Radio,  as  at 
present  developed,  at  the  most 
only  about  100  conversations 
could  take  place  in  that  time, 
and  only  that  many  if  every 
other  agency  were  to  wait  for 
them,  if  the  signalling  to  the 
ships  at  sea,  the  broadcasting 
program,  the  long  distance  mes- 
sage, and  the  irrepressible  ama- 
teur all  were  to  give  way  in  order 
that  Mrs.  Smith  could  order  her 
pound  of  steak  to  be  sent  home 
in  time  for  lunch,  or  Mr.  Smith 
could  make  arrangement  for  a 
surreptitious  game  of  golf  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  sim- 
ply in  the  nature  of  the  energy 
that    makes    wireless,    whether 
telephonic  or  telegraphic,  poss- 
ible:    that  is,  that  the  energy 
is  conveyed  by  ether  waves,  and 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber that  may  be  used,  or  rather  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  that  can  be  interpreted.     The  currents  that 
carry  the  sound  through  the  ether  are  of  different  wave 
Continued  on  pagu  39 
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BABS— AND  THE  MANAGER 
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BLAIR  STEVENS  felt  that  Hender- 
son's eyes  wore  looking  right  through 
him — that,  indeed,  there  might  have 
l)een  only  apace  between  the  manager  and 
the  door  by  which  the  salesman  had  entered 
a  few  moments  ago. 

"I'll  send  Parkins,"  said  Henderson,  turning  to  the 
well-groomed,  slightly  corpulent  figure  of  President  Bur- 
ley.  "Parkins  is  good." 

Blair,  conscious  of  intruding,  but  rooted  to  the  spot  by 
some  fascination,  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  virtual 
owner  of  the  Burley-Smith  Corporation,  Limited,  and  the 
obvious  nature  of  his  mission,  almost  permitted  himself  an 
audible  sniff.    Parkins!— that   insufferable   ass! 

"Parkins,"    repeated    the    manager,  throwing  back  a 
shapely  head  and   blowing  a  smoke  ring,   thoughtfully. 
"And  Hendry  and  Pollard." 
Hendry  and  Pollard!    Two  salesmen  junior  to  Blair. 
The  president  nodded,  jotting  a  memorandum  in  his 
notebook. 

"Send  'em  over  and  let  me  size  'em  up  for  myself,  be- 
fore I  hear  your  end.  Send  a  letter  with  each  embodying 
your  opinion,  though.  Monday — at  ten  o'clock.  I'm 
anxious  to  get  the  matter  settled.  Terry  leaves  at  once  to 
■  go  with  the  Johnston  people,  and  we're  in  the  middle  of 
this  campaign  to  boost  the  Selco  model.  It's  my  policy 
to  try  and  give  the  chance  to  men  who  have  been  through 
the  selling  mill  themselves.    Any  more  names?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Gilbert  Henderson,  accomplishing  two 
more  beautiful  smoke  rings.     "That's  all  the  available 
material.     Well,  Stevens,  was  there  something  you  want- 
ed?" 
So  he  had  noticed  Blair! 

"I'll  come  in  again,  sir.  I  just  wanted  a — word  with 
you."  It  hardly  seemed  like  his  own  voice  speaking.  Par- 
kins and  Hendry  and  Pollard!  Henderson  nodded  dis- 
missal.    Mr.  Burley  spoke  again: 

"About  the  Selco.  How's  it  going?  We're  risking  a 
lot  on  the  advertising.  It's  up  to  you  people  to  connect 
with  the  dealers." 

"Oh,  Stevens!"    The  voice  recalled  him  just  in  time. 
"Send  Mr.  Parkins  in  with  the  details  on  the  Selco  cam- 
paign." 
"Yes,  sir!" 

Few  more  ignominious  retreats  have  ever  been  accom- 
plished. "Send  Parkins  in!"  The  new  Selco  Motor  had 
been  Blair  Stevens'  dynamic  these  two  months  past.  He 
had  lived  with  it  by  day,  dreamt  of  it  by  night.  "Will- 
power— the  Secret  of  Sure  Success,"  had  been  read  and 
interpreted  largely  in  the  light  of  Selco  Sales.     Terry— 
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inc  iiilc  sales  manager,  who  maiic  iii.s  hi-aiiquarlers  in  the 
office  building  had  made  Blair  his  right-hand  man,  to  handle 
the  Salesroom  end  of  it.  Gilbert  Henderson  knew  that 
— must  have  known  it.  And  now  he  had  passed  him  up! 
Large  chance  indeed  of  getting  that  much-needed  raise; 
the  thing  on  which — with  the  slender  household  budget 
outspread  before  them  revealing  its  alarming  record  of  the 
past,  and  with  the  extra  expenses  soon  to  be — Bab's 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  his  own  had  focussed. 

pOOR  Babs!  Back  at  home  she  would  be  watching 
*■  the  clock,  remembering  him  at  this  time — the  time 
they  had  set  for  him  to  "go  over  the  top" — the  financial 
zero  hour.  Afterwards  she  would  watch  the  clock  for  his 
homecoming,  listening  for  his  step,  preparing  a  favorite 
meal  for  this  Saturday  noontide  repast  that  they  were  hop- 
ing might  be  a  celebration. 

In  a  book  that  Blair  had,  half-jokingly,  allowed  Bar- 
bara to  order  through  the  mail,  he  had  read,  in  Chapter 
XVI,  under  the  general  caption:  "INCREASED  EARN- 
ING POWER  FOR  THE  ASKING": 

"The  student,  having  carefully  observed  the  pre- 
cepts and  diligently  followed  the  exercises  of  this  book, 
will  now  see  opening  before  him  a  new  and  golden  age. 
And  here  again  must  be  exercised  that  Will  Power 
upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid.  The  prin- 
ciples of  salesmanship  that  we  have  applied  to  ordin- 
ary commodities,  must  be  equally  applied  to  the 
selling  of  your  own  services. 
SO  REMEMBER: 

1 — Confidence  in  the  goods  is  a  first  requisite. 
Be  sure  of  yourself.  With  the  backing  of  this  course 
of  study  you  need  not  lack  this  confidence. 

2 — Before  you  undertake  the  interview  that  will 
usher  you  into  this  golden  age,  repeat  to  yourself  this 
slogan:  'I  realize  my  value  to  the  firm.  I  have 
made  them  realize  it.  They  cannot  afford  not  to 
recognize  it.^  " 

Blair  remembered  reading  that  again  last  night — read- 
ing it  aloud  to  Barbara.  She  was  sitting  by  the  table, 
sewing.  The  picture  of  her,  in  the  firelight  glow,  came  to 
him  now.  Dear  little  Babs! — what  confidence  she  had  in 
his  powers. 

"If    I    only   had   you   along,"     he  had  laughed,    "the 


world  'would  in  all  truth  be  my  oyster!" 
"I'll  be  there,"  she  told  him,  "in  spirit. 
Just  hear  me  whispering  in  your  ear:  'You 
realize  your  own  value.  You  have  made 
them  realize  your  value,  too.  They  simply 
can't  afford  not  to  recognize  it!' " 

Babs  had  been  quite  serious  about  that  book,  and  the 
whole  affair.    Blair  had,  too,  when  they  read  it  together. 
But  here  it  was  different.    With  but  little  confidence  he 
had  approached  the  interview ....  and  now ... 
"Send  Parkins!" 

Blair  had  never  "bucked"  any  command,  any  wish  of 
the  manager.  There  was  something  about  Henderson 
that  forbade  mutinous  thoughts,  much  less  action — he 
might  read  those  thoughts.  The  others  did  not  seem  to  feel 
it  that  way — only  Blair.  Henderson  had  all  the  fascina- 
tion for  Blair  of  a  serpent.  Often  he  had  threatened, 
within  the  privacy  of  self-communion,  to  leave;  elsewhere 
his  services  would  be  welcomed.  He  was  young,  vigorous, 
ambitious.  No  need  for  fear.  There  were  other  jobs. 
But  somehow  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  it.  Memory 
of  the  past  stood  out  to  challenge  him.  It  came  to  him 
again  now. 

A  schoolyard.  The  day's  duties  over.  The  "authorit- 
ies" safely  away.  The  surreptitious  gathering.  And  then  a 
rough  and  tumble  fight,  with  impartial  cheers  from  small, 
excited  spectators  who  cared  not  who  won  so  long  as  the 
contest  was  brisk  and  gory.  At  last  a  dull,  confused,  heart- 
throttling,  gasping  weariness  with  blows  on  both  sides 
feebly  given,  and  then  the  interposition  of  a  supreme  auth- 
ority. Someone  had  "peached!"  Blair  had  been  ex- 
pelled. He  refused  to  offer  any  explanations.  Later  he 
learned  that  his  opponent  had  claimed  he  was  attacked  by 
Blair  because  the  latter  was  jealous  over  his  winning  of  the 
Burley  Scholarship.  The  Burley  Scholarship  provided 
free  higher  education  for  the  gold  medallist  of  the  lower 
grades,  and  later,  if  desired,  a  good  opening  in  the  Burley- 
Smith  Corporation.  To  two  persons  only  did  Blair 
register  his  protest. 

'TpO  HIS  opponent  he  said:  "I'll  beat  you  out  yet, 
-*■  even  if,  you  did  win  the  scholarship  from  me  by — 
cheating."     'Then  turned  on  his  heel  and  went. 

To  a  little  girl  with  marvellous  blue  eyes,  and  hair  that 
would  be  reddish  if  it  wasn't  gold,  he  simply  said:  "I've 
alvays  wanted  to  get  into  the  Burley  works,  Babs.  I 
gudss  that's  all  gone  now." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Babs.  "Why  don't  you  go  at  it 
and  get  in  and  beat  him  out  in  spite  of  the  silly  old  scholar- 
ship." 
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To  which  the  boy  had  made  reply,  eyes  wide-opened  at 
such  wisdom  from  a  mere  girl  with  a  pig-tail:  "Gee,  Babs, 
I  guess  you're  dead  near  right.  I  guess  it'd  take  an  awful 
lot  of  money  to  start  a  rival  business,  eh?" 

Ten  years  later  one  boy  was  manager  and  the  other 
salesman  in  the  Burley-Smith  Corporation.  Gilbert 
Henderson  had  been  remarkably  affable  at  the  first. 
Between  men — "bygones  were  bygones" ....  "let's  be 
friends.''  After  that  a  gulf  had  somehow  opened.  Blair 
never  suspected  that  any  subtle,  malicious  process  was  in 
course  to  break  his  spirit. 

He  had  invited  Gilbert  up  to  the  house.  Babs  had  shone 
as  a  housekeeper  that  night.  Blair  had  radiated  friendh- 
ness.  Henderson  had  seemed  impressed.  But  he  had  never 
come  again.    When  Blair  spoke  of  it  Babs  was  silent. 

Babs!  Babs  would  be  waiting  soon  for  the  news. 
Just  like  she  waited  that  time,  tearfully,  inside  the  school- 
house  while  the  noise  of  battle  was  without. 

Suddenly,  with  a  quick  set  of  the  jaw  that  might  have 
reminded  Babs  herself  of  past  days,  Blair  gathered  together 
some  papers  from  his  desk.  He  shot  a  look  at  Parkins, 
at  the  next  desk  to  his.    Then  he  smiled. 

"They  cannot  afford  not  to  recognize  it!" 

He  went  on  in — scarcely  stopping  to  knock. 

"I've  brought  the  Selco  papers,  Mr.  Henderson." 

"Is — is  Parkins  out?"  It  was  like  the  crack 
of  a  whip,  that  question. 

Blair  did  not  flinch;  he  said,  quietly: 
"Parkins  is  out  there — but  I  happen  to  have  the 
data,   not  Parkins." 

Those  steel-blue  eyes  were  on  him  now,  more 
darkly  blue  than  usual. 

"You  will  leave  these  papers  for  Mr.  Burley, 
Stevens,  and  ask  Mr.  Parkins — "  The  mana- 
ger's jaw  dropped.  Blair  Stevens  and  the  pre- 
sident had  somehow  gone  into  conference  over 
the  papers,  regardless  of  him.  He  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak,  but  the  president's  eyes  met 
his  with  a  curious  little  twinkle. 

"Mr.  Stevens  seems  familiar  with  the  details, 
Mr.  Henderson.  You  needn't  trouble  Parkins 
....  You  were  speaking  about  the  Gregory 
Company  order,  Mr.  Stevens.  I  see  your  name 
is  against  that.  Good  business!  When  do 
you    expect    to    close    it?" 

"Mr.  Gregory  is  coming  up  to  the  house  to  dinner  to- 
night, sir." 

"Ha! — a  good  dinner,  then  business.  More  business 
done  over  and  after  good  dinners,  Stevens — ^what!" 

Henderson,  listening,  chewed  viciously  at  the  stub 
of  his  cigar.  By  and  by  he  went  out,  and  chose  an- 
other private  office,  temporarily  devoid  of  occupant, 
for  a  telephone  conversation.  When  he  came  back  to  join 
the  conference  on  Selco  Motors,  a  malicious  little  smile  kept 
flickering  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

'T*HE  Stevens'  home  was  one  of  those  suburban  places 
■»■  that  compensate  in  the  garden  and  fresh  air  privileges 
they  afford  for  the  extra  quarter  hour  of  commuting. 
Blair  was  buying  it  on  the  instalment  plan.  It  had  been 
something  of  a  struggle,  but  the  goal  was  nearly  in  sight 
now,  and  only  the  problem  of  additional  expense  that  lay 
in  the  near  future  darkened  the  horizon.  Babs'  mother 
had  been  sick  a  while  back,  too,  and  a  trip  home  had 
eaten  into  the  nest  egg  that  was  to  have  been  hatched  out 
into  the  next  instalment  money. 

Babs  was  waiting  for  him  this  Saturday  afternoon. 
Just  as  though  the  1.50  from  town  could  exceed  its  schedule 
in  her  interests,  she  kept  pulling  back  the  curtain  and  look- 
ing down  the  tree-lined  avenue  to  where  the  red  roof  of 
the  station  made  an  indistinct  background  for  the  foliage 
already  becoming  many-hued  under  the  earliest  of  frosts. 

Blair  knew  just  how  she  would  feel;  how,  not  content 
with  a  dozen  premature  glances  through  the  window,  she 
would  run  out  to  the  bit  of  a  front  lawn  to  watch  for  him. 
For  himself  the  train  seemed  to  creep  along;  he  immersed 
himself  behind  a  newspaper  anxious  not  to  hold  conversa- 
tion with  any  garrulous  neighbor,  and  came  at  last  from  his 
detachment  with  no  more  knowledge  of  the  day's  news  than 
when  he  had  first  opened  its  pages. 

"Disdale  next!    Disdale!" 

Blair  reached  for  his  coat,  burdened  himself  with  a  half- 
dozen  hastily  inventoried  parcels — material  for  to-night's 
spread,  commissions  of  Babs — and  hurried  out.  He  was 
off  before  the  train  stopped;  was  the  ver>'  first  up  the  street 
before  even  the  owners  of  cars  could  pass  him  he  was  turn- 
ing in  at  the  familiar  pathway. 

Babs  was  in  the  doorway  now.  He  could  see  her  hid- 
ing behind  the  curtain  on  the  glass  panel,  fearful  lest  her 
excitement  should  appear  to  the  homecoming  crowds. 
The  door  flew  open  to  him. 

"Blair!     It's  good  news!     You've  got  a  raise?" 

"Not  yet,  dear.  Something  likely  to  be  better  than 
that," — exultantly— "a  chance  at  a  position  that  will 
mean  more  permanent  earning-power."  He  couldn't 
3ven  take  off  his  coat  before  the  story  was  out,  and  if  it 
was  a  slightly  exaggerated  story  of  his  exploit — his  de- 
fiance of  Gilbert  Henderson,  his  conference  with  old  Bur- 
ley  himself,  Burley's  delight  over  his  handling  of  the  Gre- 


gory business,  the  final  outcome  of  it 
— if  he  exaggerated  these  slightly, 
who  shall  cast  the  first  stone  of  re- 
proach? 

"And  Monday  I'm  to  go  and  see 
him  along  with  the  other  three  about 
this  new  position.  It'll  be  a  cinch. 
Gee,  Babs,  you  should  a'  seen  that 
bird,  Henderson,  when  Burley  took 
to  me  so  much.  Quite  affable  to  me 
after  the  old  man  had  gone.  'Come 
in  at  nine  Monday,  Stevens,'  he  said, 
'and  I'll  give  you  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Burley  like  the  others.'  I  guess  he 
knows  which  side  his  bread's  buttered 
on — I'll  bet  it  hurt  him  at  that.  La, 
te-um-tum." 

"Blair  Stevens!    Look  what  you've 
done   to   my   hair,    sir!    Stop   it,    I 
shan't  dance.      If  I  don't  waltz  into 
the  kitchen  that 
beefsteak  pie  will 
be  a  total  loss." 

"Beefsteak  pie! 
Gorgeous,  Babs." 


Henderson    blazed    out:    "You    insolent    puppy!      I've   a    mind   to 
fire—". 


"You   brought  those  things  for  to-night?" 
"Right  here.    Shall  I  take  'em  round  to  the  trades- 
man's entrance?     Oh,  and  I  'phoned  Googhans  and  told 
'em  to  send  up  a  brick  of  ice  cream.    I'll  be  right  down, 
soon  as  I  get  the  1.50's  soot  out  of  my  ears." 

IT  WAS  a  celebration.  Over  the  pie  Blair  retold  the 
story  once  again,  just  to  be  sure  nothing  was  missed; 
over  the  custard  fluffs  he  put  in  the  highlights  of  detail. 
Babs  listened  happily. 

"Didn't  I  always  say  you  could,  honey?"  she  told  him. 
"Goodness,  look  at  the  time,  sir!  I'll  have  to  race  to  get 
ready.     What  time's  Mr.  Gregory  coming?" 

"About  six-thirty.  Awfully  decent  of  him  to  take  up 
my  invitation.  Of  course  he's  practically  promised  me 
the  order.  It's  just  to  arrange  details  of  shipping  and  so 
forth.     Here — you  wash;    I'll  dry." 

After  a  time  Blair  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
kitchen,  and  went  out  to  sweep  up  the  fallen  leaves  on 
the  front  plot,  and  smoke  his  pipe.  How  brisk  the  air 
was;  great  air  out  here — made  no  mistake  buying  this  little 
place.  Worth  every  ounce  of  struggle  it  took.  Well,  the 
thing  would  be  handled  easily  now  for  the  rest  of  it.  Good 
job,  too,  with  an  extra  mouth  to  feed.  Probably  husky 
little  beggar — eat  a  lot,  boys  do!  Blair  was  sure  it  would 
be  a  boy. 

Faintly  from  within  the  house  the  tinkle  of  the  'phone 
Babs'  voice  sounded  from  the  window. 

"Bo-oy!    For  yoo-ou!" 

Blair  set  down  his  broom  and  ran  in. 

Three  minutes  later,  when  he  hung  up,  his  hand  was 
trembling.  Downstairs  he  could  hear  Barbara  bustling 
happily  about  her  work.  A  little  snatch  of  song  floated 
up.  He  went  slowly  down.  Babs  looked  out  of  the  kit- 
chen to  ask: 

"Who  was  it,  boy?    Why,  Blair,  what's  the  matter?" 

He  managed  a  brave  smile. 

"I'm  just  wondering,  Babs,  how  you  and  I  are  going 
to   manage   all   these   eats." 

"Blair.     He's   not — coming?" 

"Can't  make  it.    His  secretary  'phoned  his  apologies." 

"Oh,  Blair!"  She  looked  so  crestfallen  that  he  went  over 
and  kissed  the  pout  from  her  mouth.  "Blair,  I've  gone  to 
such  pains  to  have  it  nice,  too!" 

"Don't  you  fret,  kiddie.  We'll  just  make  it  a  bit  of  a— 
a  celebration   too,   won't  we?" 

"The— big  stiff!"  pouted  Barbara,  nearer  laughter 
now  than  tears.  "There — I'm  glad  he  won't  get  any  of 
that  chicken,  or  ice  cream  or  nuts,  or  anything.  So! 
Two's  company  anyhow." 

"That's  the  spirit,  Babs.  You  betcha— we'll  have  a  real 
bang-up  feed,  and  then  we'll  go  and  join  the  proletariat  at 
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a  movie,  and  keep  the  ice  cream  till  we  come  back.  How's 
that?    Bully,  eh?" 

Barbara  was  pensive.     "But,  Blair,  that — order." 
He  said  quickly:     "Oh,  I'm  to  see  him  Monday  about 
that." 

Babs  went  back  to  her  work;  Blair  to  his.    Her 
quickly  returning  spirits    expressed    themselves 
again  in  song.    Blair,  listening,  felt  a  contraction 
that  gripped  his  throat.    He  brushed  the  leaves 
into  a  pile,  listlessly;    set  a  match 
to  the  pile  and  stood  guard  over 
it  with  a  rake.    By  and  by  a  little 
heap    of    ashes    alone    remained. 
Blair    brushed    them    across    the 
sidewalk  fiercely,  and  a  swirl  of 
wind  coming  down  the  street  car- 
ried them  away. 

"Just  like  my  hopes,"  bethought, 
"whoof,   away   they   go!" 

He  picked  up  the  tools  as  though 
they  weighed  each  one  a  hundred 
pounds  and  carried  them  to  the 
shed.  But  when  he  opened  the 
kitchen  door  and  went  within  to 
Barbara,  his  lips  were  pursed  in  a 
merry  whistle. 

SUNDAY  evening.  For  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  Blair 
had  been  grimly  keeping  a  truce 
with  worry.  But  an  armed  camp 
is  a  noticeable  thing.  Even  after 
the  evening  service  at  the  local 
church,  when  they  went  for  a 
little  gossip  and  a  sing  at  a  neigh- 
bor's, it  was  a  difficult  fight. 

Babs  did  not  speak  until  home 
was  reached,  and  they  sat  down 
for  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire, 
as  they  always  liked  to  end  the 
day.   Her  grip  on  his  arm  had  been 
very  comradely  on  the  way  home. 
"Boy — you   must   tell  me  now  what's  worrying  you?" 
He  flushed  like  a  schoolboy  caught  in  an  indiscretion. 
"It's  about  that  order,  Blair?" 

It  was  a  relief  after  all  to  tell  her;  her  bravery  touched 
him  again.  Gregory's  secretary,  he  told  her,  had  said 
there  was  some  hitch  about  the  order. 

"Of  course,  Babs,  it  may  turn  out  all  right,  but  don't 
you  see  what  it  means?" 
"You  mean,  Mr.  Burley — " 

"It  isn't  him  so  much,"  said  Blair  puckering  his  brow 
thoughtfully.  "If  I  could  see  him  first.  But  Henderson- 
well,  you  know  how  he's  always  had  his  knife  in  me,  Babs 
— ever  since  school.  I  thought  he'd  got  over  it  but  some- 
how after  I  asked  him  up  that  time Well,  anyway, 

Henderson  is  to  send  with  each  of  us  a  letter  covering  his 
idea  of  our  qualifications.  You  can  see  how  he's  going  to 
make  capital  out  of  this  Gregory  business.  He's  so- 
so  blanked  clever,  too.  He'll  put  it  across  like  the  serpent 
he  is!" 
"Blair!" 

"Well,  that's  what  he  is,  a  snake  in  the  grass!" 
"Blair — do  you — have  to  tell  him  about  it — about  the 
Gregory  business,  I  mean.    Of  course  you'll  have  to  tell 
Mr.  Buriey— that's  only  fair— but  why  not  tell  him  your- 
self?" 

"Golly!"  ejaculated  Blair.  "I  believe  you've  hit 
it.  Of  course  Henderson  doesn't  know.  He  said  he'd 
have  the  letter  all  ready.  I'll  just  slip  in  and  get  it  before 
he  has  time  to  ask  me.  I  can  clear  it  right  enough  with 
old  Burley.    Babs,  you're  a  trump!" 

"Blair- you're  sure  I'm  right  about  that?  It'd  be 
square  to  do  it,  wouldn't  it?  I  wouldn't  want  you  to 
play  any  tricks  like — he  would  play."  She  was  staring 
into  the  fire  now,  pensively.  "And  Gilbert  doesn't  like 
you.  I  saw  it  again  that  night  he  came  here."  A  humor- 
ous twinkle  came  to  her  eyes.  She  added:  "You  mustn't 
be  too  hard  on  him,  Blair.  Supposing — supposing  he'd— 
he'd  married  me  instead  of  you,  Blair— how  would  you 
feel  to  him?" 

"Married  you?"  Blair  laughed.  "Good  grief— 
I'd  be  ready  to  half  murder— Why,  Babs"— dawning  com- 
prehension came — "you  don't  mean . . .  .you  never  told 
me.  .  .  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  poor  fish — " 

"He  gave  me,"  said  Babs,  meekly,  taking  advantage  of 
his  wordless  state— "just  exactly  five  chances  to  refuse  him. 
I  took  them  all,  you  see — aren't  you  sorry,  sir?" 

"Good-night!"  said  Blair  with  emphasis,  but  with  no 
thought  of  the  phrase  in  its  orthodox  sense. 

MONDAY  morning.    Blue  Monday- with  a  cold,  wet 
drizzle  to  help  matters  along.    Only  the  farewell  of 
Barbara  sustained  Blair  on  his  town  ward  run. 
office,  though,  things  seemed  more  cheerful. 

He  slipped  into  the  Manager's  office  promptly  at  nine. 

"Ah,    Stevens.    Your    letter.    Just    pre.wnt    that    to 

Mr.  Burley.     I  have  tried  to  do  you  jugtire.    You  have 

my— best  wishes."    A  boy  appeared,  in  answer  to  an 

Continued  on  page  56 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR.— It  is  the  year 
1823.  Ovington.  an  aggressive  banker,  is  promoting 
one  of  the  earliest  steam  railroads.  He  faces  two  problems, 
his  son  Clement,  who  dislikes  the  bank,  and  Squire  Griffin, 
who  is  antagonistic  to  the  railroad  project,  and  is  using  every 
influence  to  prevent  it  going  over  his  land.  Later  Ovington 
gives  Bourdillon,  the  nephew  of  the  squire,  a  partnership  in 
the  bank.  Meanwhile  Clement  had  met  the  squire's  daughter 
and  a  mutual  interest  develops.  He  endeavors  to  secure  the 
squire's  good  wishes  without  success.  The  breach  between 
the  squire  and  Ovington  widens;  and  the  former  withdraws 
his  deposit  at  the  bank.  On  the  way  home  the  squire  is  robbed, 
and  only  saved  from  death  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Clement, 
who  later  recovers  the  money.  Bourdillon  receives  the  money 
from  Clement  and  returns  it  to  the  squire,  leaving  the  impression 
that  it  was  he  who  had  saved  the  latter's  life,  and  the  squire 
learns  to  lean  on  Arthur  in  consequence.  Bourdillon  takes 
advantage  of  this  improved  feeling  to  appeal  for  the  hand  of 
the  squire's  daughter.  The  squire  agrees,  but  the  dauglit.i  will 
not  consider  the  proposal.  Meanwhile  Ovington's  Bank  stands 
on  the  brink  of  a  financial  crisis,  that  threatens  its  existence. 
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Josina   drew    the 
shawl  about  her 
head    and    went 
down   the   yard.  . 
The   colour   left 
her  face  and  her 
heart   sank   as 
her  eyes  met 
her    lover's. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

A  WEEK  and  a  day  went  by  after  the  banker's 
return  and  there  was  no  run  upon  the  bank. 
But  afar  off  in  London  and  Manchester  and  Liv- 
erpool, and  even  in  Birmingham,  there  were  shocks  and 
upheavals,  failures  and  talk  of  failures,  fear  in  high  places, 
ruin  in  low.  For  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  crisis 
now.  The  wheels  of  trade,  which  had  for  some  time  been- 
running  sluggishly,  stopped.  It  was  impossible  to  sell 
goods,  for  the  prudent  and  foreseeing  had  already  flung 
their  products  upon  the  market,  and  glutted  it.  Later, 
others  had  come  in  and,  forced  to  find  money,  had  sold 
down  and  down,  procuring  cash  at  any  sacrifice.  Now 
it  was  impossible  to  sell  at  all.  Men  with  the  shelves 
of  their  warehouses  loaded  with  goods,  men  whose  names 
in  ordinary  times  were  good  for  thousands,  could  not 
find  money  to  meet  their  trade  bills,  to  pay  their  wages, 
to  discharge  their  household  accounts. 

And  it  was  still  less  possible  to  sell  shares,  for  shares, 
even  sound  shares,  had  on  a  sudden  become  waste  paper. 
The  bubble  companies,  created  during  the  frenzy  of  the 
past  two  years,  were  bursting  on  every  side,  and  the 
public,  unable  to  discriminate,  no  longer  put  faith  in 
anything.  Rudely  awakened  they  opened  their  eyes  on 
reality.  They  saw  that  they  had  dreamed,  and  been 
helped  to  dream.  They  discovered  that  skates  and  warm- 
ing-pans were  in  no  great  request  in  the  Tropics,  and 
could  not  be  exported  thither  at  a  profit  of  five  hundred 
per  cent.  They  saw  that  churns  and  milkmaids  freight- 
ed to  lands  where  the  cattle  ran  wild  on  the  Pampas 
and  oil  was  preferred  to  butter,  were  no  certain  basis 
on  which  to  build  a  fortune.  Their  visions  of  South 
American  Argosies  melted  into  thin  air.  The  silver 
from  La  Plata  which  they  had  pictured  as  entering  the 
Mouth  of  the  Thames,  or  at  worst  as  within  sight  from 
the  Lizard,  was  discovered  to  be  reposing  in  the  darkness 
of  unopened  seams.  The  pearling  ships  were  yet  to 
build,  the  divers  to  teach,  and,  for  the  diamonds  of  the 
Brazils  which  this  man  or  that  man  had  seen,  lying  in 
skin  packages  at  the  door  of  the  Bank  of  England— 
they  now  twinkled  in  a  cold  and  distant  heaven,  as  un- 
approachable as  the  Seven  Stars  of  Orion.  The  Canals 
existed  on  paper,  the  Railways  were  in  the  air,  the  Har- 
bours could  not  be  found  even  on  the  map. 

'T*HE  shares  of  companies  which  had  passed  from 
-*■  hand  to  hand  at  four-fold  and  ten-fold  their  face- 
value  fell  with  appalling  rapidity.  They  fell  and  fell 
until  they  were  in  many  cases  worth  no  more  than  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  printed.  And  the  bursting  of 
these  shams,  which  had  never  owned  the  smallest  chance 
of  success,  brought  about  the  fall  of  ventures  better 
founded.  The  good  suffered  with  the  bad.  Presently  no 
man  would  buy  a  share,  no  man  would  look  at  a  share, 
no  bank  advance  on  its  security.  Men  saw  their  fortunes 
melt  day  by  day  as  snow  melts  under  an   .^pril  sun. 


They  saw  themselves  stripped,  within  a  few  weeks  or 
even  days,  of  wealth,  of  a  competence,  in  too  many  oases 
of    their    all. 

And  the  ruin  was  wide-spread.  It  reached  many  a 
man  who  had  never  gambled  or  speculated.  Business  runs 
on  the  wheels  of  credit  and  those  wheels  are  connected 
by  a  million  unseen  cogs.  Let  one  wheel  stop  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  the  stoppage  will  cease,  or  how 
many  will  be  affected  by  it.  So  it  was  now.  The  hon- 
est tradesman,  and  the  manufacturer,  striving  to  leave  a 
competence  to  a  family  nurtured  in  comfort,  were  involv- 
ed in  one  common  ruin  with  the  spendthrift  and  the  specu- 
lator. The  credit  of  all  was  suspect,  from  all  alike  the 
sources  of  accommodation  were  cut  off.  Each  in  his 
turn  involved  his  neighbour,  and  brought  him  down. 

There  was  a  great  panic.  The  centres  of  commerce 
and  trade  were  convulsed.  The  kings  of  finance  feared 
for  themselves  and  closed  their  pockets.  The  Bank  of 
England  would  help  no  one.  Men  who  had  never  sought 
aid  before,  men  who  had  held  their  heads  high,  waited, 
vain  petitioners,  at  its  doors. 

Fortunately,  for  Ovington's,  Aldersbury  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  centres  of  disturbance,  and  for  a  time, 
though  the  storm  grumbled  and  crackled  on  the  horizon, 
the  town  remained  calm.  But  it  was  such  a  calm  as 
holds  the  tropic  seas  in  a  breathless  grip  before  the  ty- 
phoon, breaking  from  the  black  canopy  overhead,  whirls 
the  doomed  barque  away,  as  a  leaf  is  swept  before  our 
temperate  blasts.  Throughout  those  six  days  though 
little  happened,  anything,  it  was  felt,  might  happen. 
The  arrival  of  every  coach  was  a  thing  to  listen  for,  the 
opening  of  every  mail-bag  a  terror,  the  presentation  of 
every  bill  a  pang,  the  payment  of  every  note  a  thing  at 
which  to  wince;  while  the  sense  of  danger,  borne  like 
some  infection  on  the  air,  spread  mysteriously  from  town 
to  village,  and  village  to  hamlet,  to  penetrate  at  last 
wherever  one  man  depended  on  another  for  profit  or 
for  subsistence.     And  that  was  everywhere. 

A  storm  impended,  and  no  man  knew  where  it  would 
break,  or  on  whom  it  would  fall.  Each  looked  in  his 
neighbour's  face  and,  seeing  his  fear  reflected,  wondered 
and  perhaps  suspected.  If  so-and-so  failed  would  not 
such-an-one  be  in  trouble?  And  if  such-an-one  "went" 
what  of  Blank — with  whom  he  himself  had  business. 

The  feeling  which  prevailed  did  not  in  the  main  go 
beyond  uneasiness  and  suspicion.  But  in  quarters  where 
the  facts  were  known,  and  the  peril  was  clearly  discerned 
these  days  of  waiting  were  days — nay,  every  day  was  a 
week — of  the  most  poignant  anxiety.  In  banks,  where 
those  behind  the  scenes  knew  that  not  only  their  own 
stability,  and  their  own  fortunes  were  at  stake,  but  that 
if  they  failed  there  would  be  lamentation  in  a  score  of 
villages  and  loss  in  a  hundred  homes,  endurance  was 
strained  to  the  breaking  point.  To  show  a  cheerful  face 
to  customers,  to  chat  over  the  counter  with  an  easy  air, 
to  smile  on  a  visitor  who  might  be  bringing  in  the  bow- 
string, to  Hsten  unmoved  to  the  murmur  in  the  street 


that  might  presage  bad  news — these  things  made  de- 
mands on  nerve  and  patience  which  could  not  be  met 
without  distress.  And  every  hour  that  passed,  every 
post  that  came  in,  added  to  the  strain. 

Under  this  burden  Ovington's  bearing  was  beyond 
praise.  The  work  of  his  life — and  he  was  over-old  to 
begin  it  again,  was  in  danger,  and  doubtless  he  thought  of 
his  daughter  and  his  son.  But  he  never  faltered.  He 
had,  to  support  him,  it  is  true,  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
which  steels  the  heart  of  the  born  leader,  even  as  it  turns 
to  water  that  of  the  pretender:  he  knew,  and  doubtless 
he  was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge,  that  all  depend- 
ed on  him,  on  his  calmness,  his  judgment,  his  resources; 
that  all  looked  to  him  for  guidance  and  encouragement, 
watched  his  face,  and  marked  his  demeanour.  But 
even  so  he  was  the  admiration  of  those  in  the  secret. 

Not  even  Napoleon,  supping  amid  his  Marshals,  and 
turning  over  to  sleep  beside  the  watch-fire  on  the  night 
before  a  battle,  was  more  wonderful.  His  son  swore 
fealty  to  him  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Rodd,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  money  in  silence,  and  now  stood  to  lose  no 
more  than  his  place,  followed  him  with  worshipping  eyes 
and,  perhaps,  an  easier  mind.  The  clerks,  who  perforce 
had  gained  some  inkling  of  the  position,  were  relieved 
by  his  calmness,  and  spread  abroad  the  confidence  they 
drew  from  him.  Even  Arthur,  who  bore  the  trial  less 
well,  admired  his  leader,  suspected  at  times  that  he  had 
some  secret  hope  or  some  undisclosed  resources,  more 
than  once  suffered  himself  to  be  plucked  from  depression 
by  his  example. 

The  truth  was  that  while  financial  ability  was  com- 
mon to  both,  their  training  had  been  different.  The 
elder  man  had  been  always  successful,  but  he  had  been 
fored  to  strive  and  struggle,  he  had  climbed  but  slowly 
at  the  start,  and  there  had  been  more  than  one  epoch 
in  his  career  when  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  defeat. 
He  had  won  through,  but  he  had  never  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  possibility  of  failure,  or  to  the  fact  that  in  a  business 
which  in  those  days  witnessed  every  twenty  years  a 
disastrous  upheaval,  no  man  could  count  on,  though 
with  prudence  he  might  anticipate,  a  lasting  success. 
He  had  accepted  his  profession  with  its  drawbacks  as 
well  as  its  advantages.  He  had  not  closed  his  eyes  to 
its   risks.     He   had  viewed   it  whole.  ^ 

Arthur,  on  the  other  hand,  plunging  into  it  with  aviditj 
at  a  time  when  all  smiled  and  the  sky  was  cloudless,  ha(J 
supposed  that  if  he  were  once  admitted  to  the  bank,  hi| 
fortune  was  made,  and  his  future  secured.  He  knefl 
indeed,  and  if  challenged  he  would  have  owned,  tha 
banking  was  a  precarious  enterprise;  that  banks  ha4 
broken.     He  knew  that  many  had  closed  their  doors  i| 


'16,  still  more  on  one  black  day  in  '93.  He  was  aware 
that  in  the  last  forty  years  scores  of  bankers  had  failed, 
that  some  had  taken  their  own  lives,  that  one  at  least 
had  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  But  he  had 
taken  these  things  to  be  exceptions,  things  which  might 
indeed  recur  but  not  within  his  experience;  just  as  in  our 
day,  though  railway  accidents  are  not  uncommon,  no 
man  for  that  reason  refrains  from  travelling. 

At  any  rate  the  thought  of  failure  had  not  entered  into 
Arthur's  mind,  and  mainly  for  this  reason  he  who  in 
fair  weather  had  been  most  confident  and  whose  ability 
had  shone  most  brightly,  now  cut  an  indifferent  figure. 
It  was  not  that  his  talent  or  his  judgment  failed:  in  these 
he  still  threw  Clement  and  Rodd  into  the  shade.  But 
the  risk,  suddenly  disclosed,  was  too  much  for  him.  It 
depressed  him.  He  grew  crabbed  and  soured,  his  tem- 
per flashing  out  on  small  provocation.  He  sneered  at 
Rodd,  he  snubbed  the  clerks.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
refuse  a  request  for  credit — and  the  request  arose  a  dozen 
times  a  day — his  manner  lacked  the  suavity  that  makes 
the  best  of  a  bad  thing. 

In  very  truth  they  were  trying  times.  Men  who  had 
i)ought  shares  through  Ovington's,  and  might  have  sold 
them  at  a  profit  but  had  not,  could  not  understand  why 
the  Bank  would  not  now  advance  money  on  the  security 
of  the  shares,  would  not  even  pay  calls  on  them,  and  had 
only  advice,  and  that  unpalatable,  at  their  service.  They 
came  to  the  parlour  and  argued,  pleaded,  threatened, 
stormed.  They  would  close  their  accounts,  they  would 
remove  them  to  Dean's,  they  would  publish  the  treat- 
ment that  they  had  received!  Again,  there  were  those 
who  had  bought  Railway  shares,  which  were  now  at  a 
considerable  discount,  and  looked 
like  falling  farther;  the  bank  had 
i.ssued  them,  they  looked  to  the 
Bank  to  take  them  off  their  hands. 
More  trying  still  were  the  applica- 
tions of  those  who,  suddenly  pressed 
for  money,  came  pallid  and  wiping 
their  foreheads  with  bandanna  hand- 
kerchiefs, to  plead  desperately  for  a 
-mall  over-draft,  for  twenty,  forty, 
-eventy  pounds — just  enough  to  pay 
the  weekly  wage-bill,  or  to  meet 
their  household  outgoings,  or  to 
settle  with  some  pressing  creditor. 
For  all  creditors  were  now  pressing. 
No  man  gave  time,  no  man  trusted 
another,  and  for  those  within,  the 
question  was,  how  long  would  they 
trust  Ovington's.  For  every  man 
who  left  the  doors  of  the  bank  dis- 
appointed, every  man  who  went 
away  with  his  request  declined,  be- 
came a  potential  enemy,  whose  com- 
plaint or  even  his  chance  word 
might   breed   suspicion. 

"Still,  every  day  is  a  day  gained," 
the  banker  said  as  he  dropped  his 
mask  on  the  Friday  afternoon,  and 
sank  wearily  into  a  chair.  It  was 
closing  time  and  the  clerks  could  be 
heard  moving  in  the  outer  room, 
putting  away  books,  counting  the 
f-ash,  locking  the  drawers.  Another 
iay  had  passed  without  special 
i)ressure.  "Tim.e  is  everything." 
Arthur  shrugged  his  shoulders 
"It  would  be,  if  it  were  money." 

"Well,  I  think  that  we  are  doing 

capitally — so    far,"     said    Cement. 

"I    am    glad    you    are    fatisfied." 

\rthur     retorted.     "We     are     four 

■undred  down  on  the  day?     I  can't 

think,  sir,"  peevishly,  "why  you  let 

Purslow  have  that  seventy  pounds." 

"Well,  he  is  a  very  old  customer," 

the   banker  replied   patiently,   "and 

he's    hard    hit — he    wanted    it    for 

wages  and  I   fear  that  he's  behind- 

and  with  them.     And  if  we  with- 

old  all  h'v'p.  my  boy,  we  shall  cer- 

linly  precipitate  a  run.     On    Mon- 

iay  those  bills  of  Badger's  fall    due 

utid  I  think  will  be  met.     We  shall 

"ceive  eleven   hundred  from  them. 

On   Tuesday   another  bill  for  three 

hundred    and   fifty    m.atures    and    I 

think  is  gofd.     If  we  can  go  on  till 

Wednesday  wo  shall  be  a  little  strong- 

'T  to   meet  the   crisis  than   we   are 

!'>-day.     And  we  can  only  live  from 

day    to    day,"    wearily.    "If    Pole's 

i)ank  goes — "  he  glanced  doubtfully 

at  the  door.  "I  fear  that  Williams's 

will  follow.     And  then — " 

"There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay!" 
"Well,  we  must  try  to  pay  him!" 
"Bravo,    sir!"    Clement    cried.     "That's   the   way    to 
talk." 
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"Yes,  it  is  no  use  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side,"  his  father 
agreed.  "All  the  same—"  he  was  silent  a  moment  re- 
viewing the  position  and  making  calculations  which  he 
had  made  a  hundred  tim.es  before — "all  the  same  it  would 
make  all  the  difference  if  we  had  that  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  reserve." 

"By  Jove,  yes!"  Arthur  exclaimed.  For  a  moment 
hope  animated  his  face.     "Can  you  think  of  no  way  of 

getting  it,  sir?" 

The  banker  shook  his  head.  "I  have  tried  every 
quarter,"  he  said,  "and  strained  every  resource.  I 
cannot.    I'm  afraid  we  must  fight  our  battle  as  we  are." 

Arthur  gazed  at  the  floor,  the  elder  man  looked  at 
him  and  thought  again  of  the  Squire.  But  he  would  not 
renew  his  suggestion.  Arthur  knew  better  than  he  what 
was  possible  in  that  quarter,  and  if  he  saw  no  hope, 
there,  doubtless,  was  no  hope.  At  best  the  idea  had 
been  fantastic,  in  view  of  the  prejudice  which  the  Squire 
entertained  against  the  bank. 

While  they  pondered,  the  door  opened,  and  all  three 
looked  sharply  round,  the  movement  betraying  the  state 
of  their  nerves.  But  it  was  only  Betty  who  entered — 
a  little  graver  and  a  little  older  than  the  Betty  of  eight  or 
nine  months  before,  but  with  the  same  gleam  of  humour 
in  her  eyes.  "What  a  conclave!"  she  cried.  She  look- 
ed round  on  them. 

"Yes,"  Arthur  answered  drily.  "It  wants  only  Rodd 
to  be  complete." 

"■Just  so."  She  made  a  face.  "How  much  you  think 
of  him  lately." 


'25^^/ 


111" 
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"Good 


said   the  banker — he   »aa   Ireinbling    with    paasion.      "I    warn    >uu   to   be   careful 
what  you  ttay  or  the  law  will  deal   with  you." 


"And  unfortunately  he's  taken  his  little  all  and  left 
us." 

The  shot  told.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  coloured 
with  anger.  "What  do  you  mean?  Dad,"  brusquely, 
"what  does  he  mean?" 


"Only  that  we  thought  it  better,"  the  banker  expfain^, 
"to  make  Rodd  safe  by  paying  him  the  little  he  has  with 
us." 

"And  he  took  it — of  course?" 

The  banker  smiled.  "Of  course  he  took  it,"  he  said. 
"He  would  have  been  very  foolish  if  he  had  not.  It  was 
only  a  deposit,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
risk  it  with  us — as  things  are." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Things  are  as  bad  as  that,  are  they? 
Any  other  rats?"     with  a  withering  look  at  Arthur." 

"I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  one  else  who  can  leave," 
her  father  answered.  "The  gangway  is  down  now,  my 
dear,   and   we  sink  or  swim  together." 

"Ah!     Well,  I  fancy  there  is  one  of  that  kind  in  the 
dining-room   now.     That  is  what   I   came  to  tell   you. 
He  wants  to  see  you.  Dad." 
"Who  is  it?" 
"Mr.    Acherley." 

Ovington  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Well,  it  is  after 
hours,"  he  said,  "but — I'll  see  him." 

That  broke  up  the  meeting.  The  banker  went  out  to 
interview  his  visitor  who  had  been  standing  for  some 
minutes  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  dining-room,  look- 
ing out  on  the  slender  stream  of  traffic  that  passed  up 
and  down  the  pavement,  or  slid  round  the  opposite 
corner  into  the  Market  Place. 

Acherley  was  not  of  those  who  go  round  about  when  a 
direct  and  more  brutal  approach  will  serve.  Broken 
fortunes  had  soured  rather  than  tamed  him,  and  though, 
when  there  had  been  something  to  be  gained  by  it,  he  had 
known  how  to  treat  the  banker  with  an  easy  familiarity, 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  men  of  that  class  made  it 
more  natural  to  him  to  bully  than  to 

fawn.     Before  he  had  turned  to  the 

street  for  amusement,  he  had  survey- 
ed the  furniture  of  the  room  with  a 
morose  eye,  had  damned  the  up- 
start's impudence  for  setting  himself 
up  with  such  things,  and  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  he 
would  soon  see  it  all  under  the  ham- 
mer. "And  a  d — d  good  job,  too!" 
he  had  muttered.  "What  the  blazes 
does  he  want  with  a  kidney  wine-table 
and  a  plate-chest!  It  will  serve  Bour- 
dillon  right  for  lowering  himself  to 
such  people!" 

When  the  banker  came  to  him 
he  made  no  apology  for  the  lateness 
of  his  visit,  but  "Hallo!"  he  said 
bluntly,  "I  want  a  little  talk  with 
you.  But  short's  the  word.  Fact 
is  I  find  I've  more  of  those  Railway 
Shares  than  it  suits  me  to  keep. 
Ovington,  and  I  want  you  to  take  a 
hundred  off  my  hands.  I  hear 
they're   fetching   two   ten." 

"One  ten,"  the  banker  said.  "They 
are    barely    that." 

"Two,  ten,"  Acherley  repeated, 
as  if  he  had  not  spoken.  "And  that's 
my  price.  I  suppose  the  Bank  will 
accommodate  me  by  taking  them?" 
Ovington  looked  steadily  at  him. 
"Do  you  mean  the  shares  you  pledg- 
ed with  us?  If  so,  I  am  afraid  that 
in  any  event  we  shall  have  to  put 
them  on  the  market  soon.  "The 
margin   has   nearly  run   off." 

"Oh,  hang  those!"  lightly.  "You 
may  as  well  account  for  them  at  the 
same  price — two  and  a  half.  I'll 
consider  that  settled.  But  I've  a 
hundred  more  that  I  don't  want  to 
keep,  and  it's  those  I  am  talking 
about.  You'll  take  them,  I  sup- 
pose— for  cash,  of  course.  I'm  a 
little  hard  pressed  at  prefent,  and 
want  the  money." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  must  say  no," 
Ovington  said.  "We  are  not  buying 
any  more,  even  at  thirty  shillings. 
As  to  those  we  hold,  if  you  wish 
to  sell  them  at  once,  and  I  am  in- 
clined  to   think   we   ought    to — " 

"Steady,  steady!  Not  so  fast!" 
Acherley  let  the  mask  fall,  and 
drawing  him.self  to  his  full  height — 
and  tall  and  lean,  in  his  long  riding- 
coat  shaped  to  the  figure,  he  looked 
imposing  and  insolent  enough-- 
he  tapped  his  teeth  with  the  handle 
of   his    riding-whip.     "Not   so   fast, 

man!     Think  it  over!"  with  an  ugly 

smile.  "I've  been  of  u.se  to  yn\i.   It 
is   your   turn   to   be  of  usr 
I  want  to  be  rid  of  these  shares." 

"Naturally.     But  we  don't  wish  to  take  them,  Mr. 
Acherley." 

Acherley  glowered   at   him.     "You   mean,"   he  said, 
"that  the  bank  can't  afford  to  take  them?     If  that's 
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your  meaning—."     He  paused,  glaring  at   the  banker. 

"It  does  not  suit  us  to  take  them." 

"But,  by  Heavens,  you've  got  to  take  them!  D'you 
hear,  sir?  You've  got  to  take  them,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences!    I  went  into  this  to  oblige  you."^ 

"Not  at  all,"  Ovington  said.  "You  came  into  it  with 
your  eyes  open,  and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
your  proi)erty  if  the  enterprise  proved  a  success.  No 
man  came  into  it  with  eyes  more  open!  To  be  frank 
with  you — " 

But  Acherley  cut  him  short.  "Oh  d— n  all  that! 
he  cried.  "I  did  not  come  here  to  palaver.  The  long 
and  short  of  it  is,  you've  got  to  take  the  shares,  or,  by 
gad,  I  go  out  of  this  room  and  I  say  what  I  think!  And 
you'll  take  the  consequences!  There's  talk  enough  in 
the  town  already—you  know  that.  It  only  needs  anoth- 
er punch,  one  more  good  punch,  and  you're  out  of  the 
ring,  and  in  the  sponging-house,  and  your  beautiful  bank 
you  know  where.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  my 
good  man.  And  if  you  want  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy 
you'll  oblige  me,  and  no  words  about  it.     That's  flat!" 

The  room  was  growing  dark.  Ovington  stood  facing 
such  light  as  there  was.  He  looked  very  pale.  "Yes, 
that's  quite  flat,"  he  said. 

"Very  good.     Then  what  do  you  say  to  it?" 

"What  I  said  before.  No!     No,  Mr.  Acherley!" 

"What?  Do  you  mean  it?  Why,  if  you  are  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  know  your  own  interests — " 

"I  do  know  them— very  well,"  Ovington  said  resolute- 
ly taking  the  word.  "I  know  what  you  want  and  I 
know  what  you  offer.  It  is,  as  you  say,  quite  flat,  and 
I'll  be  equally— flat!  Your  support  is  not  worth  the 
price.  And  I  warn  you,  Mr.  Acherley,  and  I  beg  you 
to  take  notice,  that  if  you  say  a  word  against  the  solvency 
of  the  bank  after  this— after  this  threat— you  will  be 
held  accountable  to  the  law.  And  more  than  that,  I 
can  assure  you  of  another  thing.  If,  as  you  believe,  there 
is  going  to  be  trouble,  it  is  you  and  such  as  you  who  wi'  i 
be  the  first  to  suffer.     Your  creditors — " 

"The  devil  take  them!  And  you!"  the  gentleman 
cried,  stung  to  fury.  "Why,  you  swollen  little  frog!" 
losing  all  control  over  himself,  "you  don't  think  iny  sup- 
port worth  buying,  don't  you?  You  don't  think  it's 
worth  a  dirty  hundred  or  two  of  your  scrapings?  Then  1 
teil  you  I'll  put  my  foot  on  you,  by  Heavens  I  will! 
Yes,  I'll  tread  you  down  into  the  mud  you  sprang  fiom. 
If  you  were  a  gentleman  I'd  shoot  you  on  the  flash  at 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  and  eat  my  breakfast  afterwards. 
You  to  talk  to  me!  You,  you  little  spawn  from  the  gutter! 
I've  a  good  mind  to  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
life,  but  there  '11  be  those  ready  enough  to  do  that  for  me 
by  and  by!     Ay,  and  plenty,  by  God!" 

He  towered  over  the  Banker,  and  he  looked  threaten- 
ing enough,  but  Ovington  did  not  flinch.  He  went  to  the 
door  and  threw  it  open.  "There's  the  door,  Mr.  Acher- 
ley!" he  said. 

For  a  moment  the  gentleman  hesitated.  But  the 
banker's  firm  front  prevailed  and  with  a  gesture,  half 
menacing,  half  contemptuous,  Acherley  stalked  out. 
"The  worse  for  you!"  he  sail.  "You'll  be  sorry  for 
this!     By  George,  you  will  be  sorry  for  this  next  week!" 

"Good  evening,"  said  the  banker:  he  was  trembling 
with  passion.  "I  warn  you  to  be  careful  what  you  say, 
or  the  law  will  deal  with  you."  And  he  stood  his  ground 
until  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  flinging  be- 
hind him  a  last  curse,  had  passed  through  the  door. 
Then  he  closed  the  door  and  went  back  to  the  fire-place. 
He  sat  down. 

The  occurrence  was  no  surprise  to  him. 
He  knew  his  man  and  neither  the  demand 
nor  the  threat  were  unexpected.  But  he 
knew,  too,  that  Acherley  was  shrewd, 
and  that  the  demand  and  the  threat 
were  ominous  signs.  They  brought  be- 
fore him,  more  forcibly  than  anything 
that  had  yet  occurred,  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  likelihood 
that  before  a  week  went  by,  the  worst 
would  happen.  He  would  be  compelled 
to  put  up  the  shutters.  The  bank  would 
stop.  And  with  the  bank  would  go  all 
that  he  had  won  by  a  life  of  continuous 
labour;  the  position  that  he  had  built 
up,  the  status  that  he  had  gained,  the 
reputation  that  he  had  achieved,  the 
fortune  which  he  had  won  and  which  had  so  much 
exceeded  his  early  hopes.  The  things  with  which  he 
had  surrounded  himself,  they  too,  tokens  of  his  success, 
the  outward  and  handsome  signs  of  his  rise  in  life,  the 
acquisition  of  some  of  which  had  been  landmarks,  mile- 
stones on  his  path  of  triumph — they  too  would  go.  He 
looked  sadly  on  them.  He  saw  them,  he  too,  under  the 
hammer,  saw  the  mocking,  heedless  crowd,  handling 
them,  dividing  them,  jeering  at  his  short-lived  triumph, 
gibing  at  his  folly  in  surrounding  himself  with  them. 

Ay,  and  one  here  and  there  would  have  cause  to  say 
more  bitter  things.  For  some,  not  many  he  hoped,  but 
some  would  be  losers  with  him.  Some  homes  would  be 
broken  up,  some  old  men  beggared,  and  all  would  be  laid 
at  his  door.     His  name  would  be  a  byword.     There  would 
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be  httle  said  of  the  sufferers'  own  imprudence  or  folly 
or  ra8hne.ss;  he  would  be  the  scapegoat  for  all,  he  and 
the  bank  he  had  founded.  Ovington's  Bank!  They 
would  tell  the  story  of  it  through  years  to  come,  would 
smile  at  its  rise,  deride  its  fall,  make  of  it  a  town-tale, 
the  tale  of  a  man's  arrogance,  and  of  the  speedy  Nemesis 
which  had  purished  it! 

He  was  a  proud  man  and  the  thought  of  these  things, 
the  visions  that  they  called  up.  tortured  him.  At  times, 
perhaps,  he  had  borne  himself  alittle  too  highly,  had  pre- 
sumed on  his  success,  had  said  a  word  too  much.  Well, 
all  that  would  be  repaid  to  him  now— with  interest,  ay, 
with  compound  interest. 

The  room  was  growing  dark,  as  dark  as  his  thoughts. 
The  fire  glowed,  a  mere  handful  of  red  embers,  in  the 
grate.  Now  and  again  men  went  by  the 
windows,  talking;  talking,  it  might  be, 
of  him;  anxious,  suspicious,  greedy,  ready 
at  a  word  to  ruia  themselves,  and  him, 
to  cut  their  own  throats  in  their  selfish 
panic.  They  had  only  to  use  common 
sense,  to  control  themselves,  and  no  man 
would  lose  a  pfnny.  But  they  would 
have  no  ccimmon  sense.  They  would 
rush  in  and  destroy  all,  their  own  and 
his.  For  no  bank  called  upon  to  pay  in 
a  day  all  that  it  owed  could  do  so.  any 
more  than  an  Insurance  office  could  at 
any  moment  pay  all  its  lives.  But  they 
would  not  blame  themselves.  They 
would   blame   him.     And   his! 

He  proaned  as  he  thought  of  his  child- 
ren. Clement,  indeed,  might  and  must  fend  for  himself. 
And  he  wor.i.l,  he  had  proved  it  of  late  days  by  his  cour- 
age and  cheerfulness:  and  the  father's  heart  warmed  to 
him.  But  Betty?  Gay,  feariess,  laughing  Betty,  the 
light  of  his  home,  the  joy  of  his  life!  Who,  born  when 
fortune  had  already  begun  to  smile  on  him,  had  never 
known  poverty  or  care  or  mean  shifts!  For  whom  he 
had  been  ambitious,  whom  he  had  thought  to  see  well 
married,  married  into  the  County  it  might  be!  P~'.; 
Betty!  There  would  be  an  end  of  that  now.  Pai-t  his 
prime  and  discredited,  he  could  not  hope  to  make  more 
than  a  pittance,  happy  if  he  could  earn  some  two  or 
three  pounds  a  week  in  some  such  situation  as  Rodd's. 
And  she  must  sink  with  him  and  accept  such  a  home  as 
he  could  support,  in  place  of  this  spacious  old  town-house, 
with  its  oaken  wainscoats  and  its  wide,  shallow  stairs, 
and  its  cheerful  garden  at  the  back. 

His  love  suffered  equally  with  his  pride. 
He  was. thinking  so  deeply  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
door  open,  or  a  light  foot  cross  the  room.  He  did  not 
suspect  that  he  was  not  alone  until  a  pair  of  warm  young 
arms  slid  round  his  neck  and  Betty's  curls  brushed  his 
cheek.  "In  the  dumps,  father?"  she  said.  "And  in 
the  dark — and  alone?  Poor  father!  Is  it  as  bad  as 
that?  But  you  have  not  given  up  hope?  We  are  not 
ruined  yet?" 

"God  forbid!"  he  said,  hardly  able,  on  finding  her  so 
close  to  him,  to  control  his  voice.  "But  we  may  be,  Bet- 
ty." 

"And  what  then?"  She  clasped  him  more  closely  to 
her.  "Might  not  worse  things  happen  to  us?  Might 
you  not  die  and  I  be  left  alone?  Or  might  I  not  die,  and 
you  lose  me?  Or  Clement?  You  are  pleased  with 
Clement,  father,  aren't  you?  He  may  not  be  as  clever 
as — as  some  people.  But  you  know  he's  there  when  you 
want  him.     Suppose  you  lost  us?" 

"True,  child.  But  you  don't  know 
what  poverty  is — after  wealth,  Betty. 
How  narrowing,  how  irksome,  how  it 
galls  at  every  point!  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  live  on  two  or  three  pounds  a 
week  in  two  or  three  rooms!" 

"They  will  bring  us  the  closer  together," 
said  Betty. 

"And  to  be  looked  down  upon  by 
those  who  have  been  your  equals,  and 
shunned  by  those  who  have  been  your 
friends?" 

"Nice  friends!  We  shall  do  better 
without  them!" 

"And  things  will  be  said  of  me,  things 
it  will  be  hard  to  listen  to!" 

"They  won't  say  them  to  me,"  said 
Betty.  "Or  look  out  for  my  nails.  Ma'am!  Besides, 
they  won't  be  true  and  who  cares,  father?  Lizzie  Clough 
said  yesterday  I'd  a  cast  in  one  eye,  but  does  it  worry  me? 
Not  a  scrap.  And  we'll  shut  the  door  on  our  two  or  three 
rooms  and  let  them — go  hang.  As  long  as  we  are  to- 
gether we  can  face  anything,  father — we  can  live  on 
two  pounds  or  two  shillings  or  two  pence.  And  consider! 
You  might  never  have  known  what  Clement  was,  how 
lively,  how  brave,  how,"  with  a  funny  little  laugh,  "like 
me,"  hugging  him  to  her,  "if  this  had  not  happened — 
that's  not  going  to  happen  after  all." 

He  sighed.  He  dealt  with  figures,  she  with  fancy. 
"I  hope  not,"  he  said.  "At  any  rate  I've  got  two  good 
children,  and  if  it  does  come  to  the  worst—" 

"We'll  lock  ourselves  in  and  our  false  friends  out!" 


she  said;  and  for  a  moment  after  that  she  was  t:i!ent 
Then,  "Tell  me,  father,  why  did  Mr.  Rodd  take  that 
money?  When  you  need  all  that  you  can  get  together, 
and  he  knows  it?  For  he's  taking  the  plate  to  Birming- 
ham to  pledge,  isn't  he?     So  he  must  know  it." 

"He  is,  if—" 

"If  it  comes  to  the  worst?  I  know.  Then  why  did  he 
take  his  money  when  he  knew  so  well  how  things  stood?" 

"Why  did  he  take  his  own  when  we  offered  it?"  the 
banker  replied.  "Why  shouldn't  he,  child?  It  was  his 
own,  and  business  is  business.  He  would  have  been 
very  foolish  if  he  had  not  taken  it.  He's  not  a  man 
who    could    afford    to    lose    it." 

"Oh!"  said  Betty.  And  for  some  minutes  she  said  no 
more.  Then  she  aroused  herself,  poked  the  fire,  and 
rang  for  the  lamp. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII 


ELL," said theSquire  peevishly,  "I 
can  do  nomore.  C  mIs  ha'  their  whim- 
sies and  it's  much  if  you  can  hinder  'em 
running  after  Mr.  \.  rong  without  forc- 
ing 'em  to  take  Mr,  Right.  At  any  rate 
I've  said  what  I  could  for  you,  lad,  and 
the  end  was  as  if  I  hadn't.     You  must 

,     .xtrr^^w     ^'^^*    ^°"''   °^'"    ''^t^t'^-     Jos    hasn't — " 

if'   ^^  ^'^     this  would  c rtainly  never  have  occurred 

\-.^f>f^^      to  the  Sqi,'  re  in  his  seeing  days — "too 

.-_  gay  a  life  of  it,  and  if  you're  not  man 

enough  to  get  on  the  soft  side  of  her,  with 

a   clear  field,   why,   damme,   you   don't 

deserve  tc  >2ve  her." 

"I  was  we!)  enough  with  her,"  Arthur  said  resentfully, 
"till  lat'  iy.     But  she  is  changed,  sir." 

"Well,  like   enough.     Girls  are  like  that." 

"There  may  be — some  one  else." 

The  Squire  snorted.  "Who?"  he  said.  "Who?" 
more  roughly.     "You're  talking  nonsense." 

Arthur  could  not  say.  He  could  not  name  any  one. 
So  far  as  he  knew  there  could  not  be  any  one.  But  his 
temper,  chafed  by  a  week  passed  at  the  bank  in  suspense 
and  anxiety,  was  not  smoothed  by  the  old  man's  refusal 
to  do  more.  And  then  to  fail  with  Josina!  To  be  re- 
jected by  Josina,  the  simple  girl,  whom,  in  his  heart,  he 
had  regarded  as  a  -pis  aller,  on  whom  he  had  deigned  to 
confer  a  half  contemptuous  affection,  on  whose  youthful 
fancy  he  had  played  for  his  pastime!  This  was  enough 
to  try  him,  apart  from  the  fact  that  things  in  Aldersbury 
looked  black,  and  that,  losing  her,  he  lost  the  consolation 
prize  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  to  make  all  good. 
So,  taken  to  task  by  the  Squire,  he  did  not  at  once  assent. 
"Who?"  he  repeated  gloomily.   "Ah,  I  don't  know." 

"Nor  I!"  the  Squire  retorted.  "There  is  nobody.  Truth 
is,  my  lad,  the  man  who  has  been  robbed  sees  a  face  in 
every  bush.  However,  there  'tis;  I've  said  my  say, 
and  I've  done  with  it.  Did  you  bring  those  deeds  from 
Welsh's?" 

Arthur  swallowed  his  mortification  as  best  he  might — 
fortunately  the  old  man  could  not  see  his  face.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "I  left  them  downstairs."  The  Squire  had 
caught  cold,  sitting  out  on  the  hill  on  the  Saturday,  and 
had  been  for  some  days  in  his  bedroom. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  pay  wages  now,"  he  rejoined. 
"Bring  'em  up  after  dinner  and  I'll  sign  'em.  You  or  the 
girl  or  Peacock  can  witness  them.  And  hark  you — 
here,  wait  a  minute!"  irascibly,  for  Arthur,  gi\-ing  as 
much  rein  to  his  temper  as  he  dared,  had  turned  on  his 
heel  and  was  marching  off,  "Take  my  keys  and  open  the 
safe-cupboard  downstairs  and  bring  me  up  the  agree- 
ment. I've  got  to  compare  it  with  the  lease — I  shan't 
sign  it  without!  Lock  the  door,  d'you  hear,  before  you 
open  the  cupboard,  and  have  a  care  no  one  sees  you." 

"Very  well,"  Arthur  said,  and  was  half  way  to  the  door 
when  again,  as  if  to  try  his  patience,  the  old  man  stopped 
him.  "What's  this  they're  saying  about  Ovington's, 
eh?  'Bout  the  bank?  Pretty  thing,  if  he's  let  you  in 
and  your  money  too!  But  I'm  not  surprised.  I  told 
you,  you  were  a  fool,  young  man,  to  dirty  your  hands  in 
that  bag,  whatever  you  thought  to  get  out  of  it.  But 
if  you're  not  going  to  get  anything  out  of  it  but  to  leave 
your  own  in,  as  I  hear  talk  of — what  then?  Come,  let's 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  it?     I'd  like  to  know." 

"I  don't  know  what  you've  heard,  sir,"  Arthur  answer- 
ed, sparring  for  time.  For  self-control,  provoking  as  the 
old  man  was,  he  had  no  longer  need  to  fight.  For  it  had 
struck  him  the  moment  the  old  man  spoke,  that  here, 
here  if  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it,  was  his  chance  of 
the  twelve  thousand!  Here  was  an  opening,  if  he  had 
the  courage  to  seize  it.  Granted,  the  chance  was  des- 
perate and  the  opening  unpromising — a  poorer  or  less 
promising  could  hardly  have  been.  And  the  courage 
necessary  was  great.  But  there  it  was.  The  Squire 
himself  had  brought  up  the  subject.  He  knew  of  the 
rumours,  he  had  broken  the  ice.  There  it  was,  and  for  a 
moment,  uncertain,  wavering,  giddy  with  the  swift  in- 
terchange of  pros  and  cons,  Arthur  tried  for  time — time 
to  think.  "What  was  it?  What  did  you  hear,  sir?" 
he  asked. 

"What  did  I  hear?"  the  Squire  answered.  "Why,  that 
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they're  d — d  suspicious  of  them  in  the  town.  And  I 
don't  wonder.  Up  in  a  night  and  cut  off  in  a  day,  like  a 
rotten  mushroom!"  He  spoke  with  gusto,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  what  this  might  mean  to  his  listener; 
who  on  his  side  hardly  heeded  the  brutality,  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  the  question  which  he  must  answer — the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  wise  or  fooHsh',  ruin  or  salva- 
tion, to  ask  the  Squire  for  help.  "He'll  be  another  Faunt- 
leroy,  'fore  he's  done,"  the  old  man  went  on  with  re- 
lish. "He'll  stretch  a  rope,  you'll  see  if  he  won't!  I 
told  you  as  much  myself,  I  told  him  as  much  in  those  very 
words  the  day  he  came  here  about  his  confounded,  silly 
toy  of  a  railroad.  He  might  take  in  Woosenham  and  a 
lot  of  other  fools,  I  told  him,  but  he  did  not  deceive  me. 
Now  I  hear  that  he's  going  to  burst  up,  and  where'll  you 
be,  my  lad?  Where'll  you  be?  By  gad,  you  may  be  in 
the  dock  with  him!" 

Certainly  he  might  speak  on  that.  The  old  man  was 
harsh  and  hard-fisted,  but  he  was  also  hard-headed  and 
very  shrewd;  and  conceivably  the  case  might  be  so  put 
to  him  that  he  might  see  his  profit  in  it.  Certainly  it 
might  be  so  put,  that  he  might  see  a  fair  prospect  of 
saving  his  nephew's  five  thousand  at  no  great  risk  to 
himself.  The  books  might  be  laid 
before  him,  the  figures  be  taken  out, 
the  precise  situation  made  clear. 
There  was— it  could  not  be  put  high- 
er than  this— just  a  slender  chance 
that  he  would  listen,  prejudiced  as 
he  was. 

But  twelve  thousand!  It  was 
such  a  stupendous  sum  to  name.  It 
needed  such  audacity  to  ask  for  it. 
And  yet  it  was  that  or  nothing,  Arth- 
ur knew.  Less  might  not  serve, 
while  to  ask  for  less,  to  ask  for  any- 
thing at  all  might  cost  the  petitioner 
the  favour  he  had  won,  his  stand- 
ing in  the  house,  all  the  advantages 
which  the  Squire's  support  might 
still  gain  for  him  And  then  it  was 
such  a  forlorn  hope,  such  a  desperate, 
reckless  venture!  No,  he  would  be 
a  fool  to  risk  it.  He  dare  not.  He 
had  not  the  face. 

Yet,  for  a  few  seconds  after  the 
Squire  had  ceased  to  speak,  Arthur 
still  hesitated,  confession  trembling 
on  his  lips.  The  twelve  thousand 
would  make  all  good,  save  all,  re- 
deem all,  aye,  and  bind  Ovington 
to  him  in  bonds  of  steel.  But  no, 
he  dared  not.  He  would  be  a  fool 
to  speak.  And  instead  of  the  words 
that  had  risen  to  his  lips,  "I  think 
you  mistake,  sir,"  he  said  coldly. 
"I  think  you'll  find  that  this  is  all 
cry  and  little  wool.  Of  course 
money  is  tight,  and  there  is  trouble 
in  the  City.  I've  heard  talk  of  two 
or  three  weak  banks  being  in  diffi- 
culties, and  I  should  not  wonder  if 
one  or  two  of  them  stopped  payment 
between  this  and  Christmas.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  likely.  But  we 
are  perfectly  solvent.  It  will  take 
more  than  talk  to  bring  Ovington's 
down." 

"Umph!"  the  Squire  grumbled. 
"Well,  may  be,  may  be.  You  talk 
as  if  you  knew  and  you  ought  to 
know.  I  hope  you  do  know.  After 
all — I  don't  want  you  to  lose  your 
money — gad,  a  pretty  fool  you'd 
look,  my  lad!  A  pretty  fool,  indeed! 
ton,  a  confounded  rascal,  who  thinks  himself  a  gentle- 
man because  he  has  filled  his  purse  at  some  poor  devil's 
«xpense — I'd  see  him  break  with  pleasure." 

"I  don't  think  you'll  have  the  pleasure  this  time!" 
Arthur  retorted  with  a  bitterness  that  he  could  not  re- 
press; a  bitterness,  caused  as  much  by  his  own  doubts 
as  by  the  other's  harshness.  But  he  left  the  room  with- 
out more,  the  keys  in  his  hand,  and  went  downstairs. 
It  wanted  about  an  hour  of  the  Squire's  dinner  time, 
but  Calamy  had  laid  the  table  early,  and  the  dining-room 
was  dark.  Arthur  carried  in  a  lamp  from  the  hall,  and 
himself  closed  the  shutters.  He  locked  the  door.  Then 
he  opened  the  nearer  panel  and  the  cupboard  behind  it 
and  sought  for  and  found  the  agreement;  but  all  mechani- 
cally, his  mind  still  running  on  the  Squire's  words,  and, 
now  approving  of  the  course  he  had  himself  taken,  now 
■doubting  if  he  had  not  missed  his  opportunity.  The 
agreement  in  his  hand,  his  errand  done,  he  closed  the  cup- 
board door,  and  was  preparing  to  close  the  panel  when, 
with  his  hand  on  it,  he  paused.  More  clearly  than  when 
his  bodily  eyes  had  rested  upon  them  he  saw  the  contents 
of  the  cupboard. 

And  one  thing  in  particular,  a  small  thing,  but  it  was  on 
this  that  his  mind  focussed  itself — the  iron  box  contain- 
ing the  India  Stock.       He  saw  it  before  him;     it  stood 


out  dark,  its  every  outline  sharp.  And  with  equal  clear- 
ness he  saw  its  contents,  the  two  certificates  that  re- 
mained in  it.  He  recalled  the  value  of  them,  and  almost 
against  his  will  he  calculated  their  worth  at  the  price 
of  the  day.  India  Stock,  sound  and  safe  security  as  it 
was,  had  fallen  more  than  thirty  points  since  the  Squire 
had  sold.  It  stood  to-day,  he  thought,  at  two  hundred 
and  forty  or  a  little  over — a  little  under — somewhere 
about  that.  At  the  lowest  figure  five  thousand  pounds 
would  fetch  just  twelve  thousand,  he  calculated. 

Twelve  thousand! 

He  stood  staring  at  the  door,  and  even  by  the  yellow 
light  of  the  lamp  his  face  looked  pale.  Twelve  thou- 
sand! And  upstairs  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  the  old  bureau, 
where  he  had  carelessly  thrust  it  when  it  was  no  longer 
needed,  was  the  blank  transfer. 

It  seemed  providential.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Stock — 
Stock  to  the  precise  amount  he  required — had  been  placed 
there  for  a  purpose.  Twelve  thousand!  And  realisable, 
no  matter  what  the  pinch.  If  he  borrowed  it  for  a  month 
what  harm  would  there  be?  Or  what  risk?  The  bank 
was  solvent,  he  knew  that;  give  it  time  and  it  would 
stand  as  strong  as  ever.     Within  a  month,  or  two  months 
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exclaimed  the  Squire,  turning  his  head. 

"Danune,  what  mesa  has  the  girl  made  now?" 

But  as  for  Oving- 


at  the  most,  he  could  replace  the  Stock  and  no  one  would 
be  the  wiser.  And  the  bank  and  his  own  fortune  would 
be  saved. 

Whereas — whereas,  if  the  Bank  failed,  he  lost  every- 
thing. And  what  was  it  his  uncle  had  said?  "A  pretty 
fool  you  will  look!"  It  was  true,  it  was  horribly  true. 
He  would  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  county.  Men  of 
his  own  class  would  say  with  a  sneer  that  it  served  him 
right.  And  the  Squire — what  would  he  say?  His  life 
would  be  a  hell! 

Still  he  hesitated,  though  he  told  himself  that  it  was 
not  by  boggling  at  trifles  that  men  arrived  at  great  ends. 
Nor  by  poltroonery.  And  who  would  be  the  loser?  No 
one.  It  would  be  all  gain.  The  Squire  if  he  had  common 
sense  would  be  the  first  to  wish  it  done. 

Yet,  as  he  felt  through  the  bunch,  with  fingers  that 
shook  a  little,  for  the  small  key  that  opened  the  box,  he 
glanced  fearfully  over  his  shoulder.  But  the  door  of 
the  room  was  locked,  the  windows  were  shuttered,  no 
one  could  see  him.  No  one  could  ever  say  what  he  had 
done  in  that  room.  And  he  was  lawfully  there,  at  the 
Squire's  own  request,  on  his  errand. 

Five  minutes  later  he  closed  the  door,  closed  the  panel. 
He  took  up  the  lamp  with  a  steady  hand,  and  left  the 
room.  He  went  into  the  Squire's  bedroom  to  return  the 
keys,  loitered  a  minute  or  two  at  the  bureau,  then  he 


went  to  his  own  bedroom.  On  the  table  lay  the  lease 
and  the  counterpart  that  he  had  brought  from  Alders- 
bury  for  the  old  man's  signature.  He  closed  and  locked 
the  door. 

It  was  some  hour  and  a  half  later  that,  having  finish- 
ed dinner — and  he  had  talked  more  fluently  at  the  meal, 
and  with  less  restraint  than  of  late — he  rose  from  the 
table  with  Miss  Peacock  and  Josina.  "I'll  come  with 
you,"  he  said,  "I  shall  have  my  wine  upstairs."  And 
then,"  turning  to  Miss  Peacock,  "the  Squire  will  want 
you  to  witness  his  signature,"  he  said.  "Will  you  come? 
He  has  to  sign  some  deed  that  Welsh's  have  sent." 

Miss  Peacock  bewailed  herself.  She  was  in  a  flurry 
already  at  the  prospect.  "Oh  dear,  dear,"  she  said,  "I 
wish  he  didn't!  I  am  all  of  a  twitter,  and  then  he  scolds 
me.  I  am  sure  to  put  my  name  in  the  wrong  place,  or 
write  his  or  something!" 

Josina  laughed.  "What  will  you  give  me  to  go  in- 
stead?" she  asked.  "Come?  But,  there,  I'll  go.  In 
fact  he  told  me  before  dinner  that  I  was  to  go."  She 
moved  towards  the  door. 

But  Arthur  did  not  move.     He  looked  disturbed.  "I 
don't  think  that  that  will  do,"     he  said  slowly.     "Con- 
sidering   what    it    is — I    think    the 
Peahen    would    be    the    better." 

"But  if  she  doesn't  like  it?"  Jos 
objected.  "And  I  must  go,  Arthur, 
for  he  told  me  to  go.  So  the  sooner  the 
better.  We  have  sat  longer  than  usual, 
and  though  Calamy  is  with  him  he 
won't  like  to  be  kept  waiting." 

Arthur  seemed  to  consider  it. 
"Oh,  very  well,"  he  said  at  last. 
He  followed  her  from  the  room. 

The  Squire  was  sitting  before  the 
fire,  at  the  small  round  table  at 
which  he  had  eaten  his  meal.  A 
decanter  of  port  and  a  couple  of 
glasses  stood  at  his  elbow.  Two 
candles  in  tall  silver  candlesticks 
shed  a  circle  of  light  on  the  table, 
and  showed  up  his  white  head  and 
his  hands,  but  failed  to  illumine  the 
larger  part  of  the  room.  The  great 
bed  with  its  drab  hangings,  the 
lofty  talboys  with  its  brass  handles, 
the  dark  Windsor  chairs,  now  lurked 
in,  and  now  sprang  from  the  shadows, 
as  the  fire  flickered  up  or  sank.  On 
the  verge  of  the  circle  of  light  the 
butler  moved  mysteriously,  now 
appearing,  now  disappearing;  now 
coming  forward  to  set  an  inkstand 
and  goosequills  beside  the  decanter, 
now  withdrawing  to  pile  unseen 
plates  up  on  an  unseen  tray. 

The  Squire  was  tapping  impat- 
iently on  the  table  when  they 
entered.  "Well,  you're  in  no  hurry 
for  your  wine  to-night,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  brought  the  papers? 
You  might  have  a'most  written 
them  in  the  time  you've  been." 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  Arthur.  "They 
are  here.     Will  you  sit  here,  Jos?" 
"Nay,  nay,  she  must  be  near  by," 
the  old  man  objected.     His  hearing 
was  still  good.     "Close  up!     Close 
up,  girl!     I  want  her  eyes.     And  do 
you  fill  your  glass.     Now  have  you 
all  ready?  Then  do  you  read  me  the 
agreement  first  that  I  may  see  if  the 
lease  tallies.     And  read  slowly,  lad, 
slowly.     Calamy?" 
"I  am  here,  sir,"  lugubriously.     "Where  we'll  be  to- 
morrow." 

"D — n  you,  don't  whine,  man,  but  snuff  the  candles. 
And  then  get  out.     Do  you  hear?" 

Calamy  mumbled  that  it  would  be  all  the  same  at  the 
latter  end.  He  went  out  with  his  tray,  and  clo.sed  the 
door  behind  him. 

"Now!"  said  the  Squire,  and  obediently  to  the  word 
Arthur  began  to  read.  Once  or  twice  his  voice  seemed  to 
fail  him,  and  he  had  to  clear  his  throat.  Josina  would 
have  thought  that  he  was  nervous,  had  she  ever  known 
him  nervous.  Fortunately  the  document  was  not  of 
great  length,  as  legal  documents  go,  and  some  five  minut- 
es, during  which  the  Squire  sat  listening  intently,  saw 
it  at  an  end. 

"Umph!  Sounds  all  right,"  he  commented.  "Sight  o' 
words!  But,  there,  they've  got  to  charge.  Now  do  you 
give  the  girl  the  counterpart,  and  do  you  read  the  lease, 
lad,  and  read  it  slowly  so  a,s  I  may  understand.  And 
hark,  you,  Jos,  speak  up  if  there  is  any  differ— nail  it 
like  a  rat,  girl,  and  don't  go  to  .sleep  over  it!  Don't 
you  let  me  be  cheated.  Welsh  is  as  honest,  and  I'd  as 
lief  trust  him,  as  another,  but  if  aught's  ami.ss  it's  not  he 
that  will  suffer,  nor  the  confounded  scamp  of  a  clerk 
Covtinned  on   page  i9 
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Do  Your  Job— or  the  Boss  ? 

Five  Suggestions  for  Improved  Industrial  Relations  by  Leading 
English  Manufacturer. 

B.  SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE 


FIVE  leading  suggestions  are  made  by 
B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  in  an  article 
in  World's  Work  as  a  remedy  for  indus- 
trial unrest: — 

1.  The  payment  of  a  minimum  wage 
based  on  reasonable  human  needs. 

2.  Reasonable  hours  of  work. 

3.  Reasonable  economic  security  foi 
the   workers. 

4.  That  the  workers  shall  have  a  real 
share  in  determining  their  working  con- 
ditions. 

5.  That  the  workers  shall  have  a  de- 
finite share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
try in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Mr.  Rowntree,  who  is  the  head  of  a 
cocoa  manufacturing  plant  in  England, 
employing  seven  tliousand  people,  re- 
cently completed  a  personal  investigation 
of  British  and  American  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  this  article  was  condensed 
from  his  findings  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  greatest  waste  in  the 
industrial  field,  he  discovered  to  be  due  to 
a  lack  of  cordial  co-operation  between 
Capital  and  Labor,  to  the  continuance  of 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  workers 
■'spend  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  time  in 
doing  their  job,  and  forty  per  cent,  in 
trying  to  'do'  the  boss." 

He  looks  upon  the  distrust  and  suspic- 
ion with  which  employers  and  employees 
mutually  regard  each  other,  as  a  disease, 
and  says  it  is  just  as  possible  to  control  it 
and  stamp  it  out  as  it  has  been  found  to 
control  and  stamp  out  physical  diseases 
that  are  contagious.  He  believes  the 
suggestions  outlined  above,  if  carried  out 
in  a  conscientious  spirit,  would  bring 
industrial  peace  to-morrow. 

In  regard  to  Suggestion  No.  1,  he 
declares  that  minimum  wages  should  be 
based  on  human  needs,  and  wages  above 
the  minimum  can  be  left  to  be  determined 
by  the  "higgling"  of  the  market.  The 
minimum  wage  which  Mr.  Rowntree 
suggests  is  one  that  would  enable  a  man 
to  marry,  to  live  in  a  decent  house,  and 
to  bring  up  a  family  of  normal  size  in  a 
state  of  physical  efficiency,  leaving  a 
margin  for  contingencies  and  recreation. 
"The  mistake  into  which  most  of  us 
fall,"  he  writes,  "is  that  we  do  not  raise 
the  minimum  wage  in  our  factories  unless 
pressure  is  put  upon  us  by  the  workers. 
The  relations  of  Capital  and  Labor 
would  be  enormously  improved  if  the 
employer  would  take  the  initiative  in 
raising  wages  to  a  satisfactory  level." 

Referring  to  Suggestion  No.  2,  he  says: 
"Experience  has  shown  that  forty-eight 
hours  may  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard for  a  week's  work.  Workers  should 
have  sufficient  leisure  for  the  complete 
re-creation  of  their  energy  after  a  day's 
work,  and  for  the  expression  of  human 
personality."  No  man  can  live  his  life  as  a 
true  human  being,  insists  Mr.  Rowntree, 
if  he  is  confined  to  a  factory  for  twelve 
hours  a  day. 

Dilating  on  Suggestion  No.  3,  which  he 
holds  is  the  most  important  item  in  the 
cost  of  industrial  peace — namely,  that 
the  worker  shall  be  guaranteed  a  reason- 
able degree  of  economic  security,  Mr. 
Rowntree  proceeds:  "Talk  to  any  work- 
ingman  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  fear 


of  unemployment  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
pressing features  of  his  life.  The  know- 
ledge that  in  a  time  of  trade  depression  he 
may  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  any  mom- 
ent through  no  fault  of  his  own,  fills  him 
with  bitter  resentment,  and  a  sense  of 
flagrant  injustice.  It  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  only  a  chattel  which  is  bought, 
kept  as  long  as  it  is  wanted,  and  then 
flung  aside  remorselessly.  I  am  confid- 
ent that  there  is  no  single  case  of  indus- 
trial unrest  more  potent  than  the  menace 
of  unemployment,  and,  if  we  would  secure 
industrial  peace,  it  must  be  removed." 

Because  of  the  deplorable  lack  of 
statistics  on  unemployment  in  most 
countries,  Mr.  Rowntree  says  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  into  details,  but  from 
such  meagre  figures  as  are  available 
he  believes  that  if  a  sum  equal  to  four 
per  cent,  of  the  Wage  Bill  were  set  aside, 
this  would  create  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay 
all  workers  involuntarily  unemployed 
an  insurance  premium  high  enough  to 
remove  the  menace  of  unemployment  from 


their  minds.  "For  psychological  rea- 
sons," he  continues,  "it  would  be  desir- 
able that  the  workers  should  contribute 
to  the   unemployment   insurance  fund." 

As  for  the  status  of  the  worker,  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  Suggestion  No. 
5,  he  does  not  think  that  any  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  workers  are  asking  to 
participate  in  the  commercial  and  fi- 
nancial functions  of  industry.  But  he 
does  think  that  it  would  be  feasible  and 
just,  as  well  as  advantageous,  to  arrange 
that  all  shop  rules  be  made  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  workers.  Where  such  rights 
are  granted  to  the  workers,  he  finds  their 
status  not  only  altered,  but  they  cease  to 
be  merely  so  many  human  machines, 
and  become,  in  a  real  sense,  co-operators. 
It  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility 
among  the  workers  which  is  a  great  asset 
in  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

As  for  giving  the  workers  a  share  in  sur- 
plus profits,  he  declares  that  the  state- 
ment that  such  profit-sharing  schemes 
hjive  not- proved  successful  is  untrue. 
"Well-devised  schemes  of  profit-sharing 
have  met  with  almost  invariable  success," 
insists  Mr.  Rowntree.  "But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  success  aimed  at 
is  the  creation  of  cordial  relations  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labor.  A  scheme  of 
profit-sharing  is  not  a  substitute  for 
payment  by  results." 


Is  the  Golden  Age  Impossible  ? 

Facts  of  Life  Limit  Human  Progress,  Says  Noted  Scientist 


DE.  WESLEY  RAYMOND  WELLS 


THAT  CERTAIK  biological  facts  are 
ignored  by  many  theorists  who  as- 
sume that  each  fresh  generation  can  start 
at  the  same  degree  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence at  whicli  the  previous  generation 
has  already  arrived  is  the  contention  of 
Doctor   "Wells    in    the    Chicago    Monisst. 

He  points  out  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  modern  infant.  The  infant  of 
to-day  is  no  more  modern  than  the  infant 
of  2,000  years  ago,  he  has  to  start  at  the 
same  point  as  regards  education  and  in- 
telligence. 

"Reason  is  relatively  sterile  in  the  bio- 
logical sense  and  is  incapable  of  propa- 
gating itself  extensively  enough  to  be- 
come universal,"  says  Dr.  Wells.  "The 
great  intellects  of  history,  the  Platos,  the 
Kants  and  the  Newtons,  have  been  child- 


less. The  intellectual  and  highly  educat- 
ed classes  have  always  tended  to  be  some- 
what infertile.  The  population  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  being  constantly  recruited 
most  plentifully  from  the  less  intelligent 
portions  of  society.  Wisdom  is  hard  press- 
ed to  maintain  itself  biologically.  In  sev- 
eral ways,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that 
human  nature  itself  limits  the  prospect  of 
indefinite,  human  progress. 

"Progress  is  limited  also  by  inanimate 
nature.  When  theorists  lay  the  blame  for 
human  suffering  wholly  upon  the  should- 
ers of  certain  'unjust'  classes  of  society 
or  upon  defects  in  the  educational  system, 
or  upon  some  other  social  imperfection, 
they  are  apt  to  assume  erroneously  that, 
if  only  justice  among  men  prevailed, 
nothing  would  remain  to  mar  the  picture 
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of  perfect  happiness.  A  truly  biological 
view  of  human  life  corrects  such  an  as- 
sumption. 

"Was  the  physical  world  made  es- 
pecially for  man's  benefit  and  enjoyment? 
Has  mankind  any  inherent  right  to  de- 
mand life  and  luxury  from  nature?  From 
the  biological  view-point,  the  answer  to 
all  these  questions  is  negative.  Life 
seems  like  an  intruder  into  the  vast  world 
of  inanimate  nature,  which  existed  long 
before  the  appearance  of  life,  and  which 
will  survive  life's  extinction.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  science,  the  physical 
universe  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
vital  needs  of  plants  and  animals.  Living 
forms  have  simply  thrust  themselves 
into  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  nature, 
encroaching  everywhere  upon  an  alien 
world.  Mankind  is  in  no  position  of  spe- 
cial privilege.  Nature  may  yield  an 
abundance  to  meet  the  needs  of  man,  but 
only  so  far  as  man  asserts  himself  in  a 
ceaseless  effort  to  get  what  he  needs. 
It  is  a  case  of  nature  helping  only  those 
who  help  themselves.  That  human  needs 
may  all  be  completely  satisfied  some  day 
from  nature's  storehouse  is  a  proposition 
to  be  proved  or  disproved,  but  not  to  be 
assumed. 

"Instincts  evolved  in  the  jungle  and 
tendencies  bred  in  savagery  constitute 
the  fundamental  material  with  which 
the  sociologist  must  deal.  If  acquired 
characteristics  were  hereditary,  it  would 
be  possible  for  each  generation  to  begin 
where  the  last  left  off,  and  to  forge  ahead 
rapidly.  Many  theories  of  rapid  social 
progress  assume  unconsciously  that  this 
is  possible.  If  the  wholly  educative  ef- 
fort of  each  generation  might  be  expend- 
ed in  projecting  the  next  generation  for- 
ward, there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  poss- 
ibility of  social  advance.  But  a  large 
part  of  the  educative  effort  of  each  genera- 
tion must  be  utilized  in  the  never-ending 
process  of  bringing  the  new  generation  up 
from  its  original,  primeval  condition  to 
the  existing  level  of  culture.  Merely  to 
maintain  the  present  status  of  culture 
requires  ceaseless  effort,  and  relapse  to 
the  primitive  is  only  too  easy  at  any 
time  and  too  rapid  whenever  it  occurs. 
Each  new  generation  begins,  not  at  the 
stage  of  culture  reached  by  the  preceding 
generation,  but  at  practically  the  same 
point  at  which  the  preceding  generation 
started.  Such  a  thing  as  a  modern  in- 
fant does  not  exist.  An  infant  is  no 
more  modern  or  civilized  in  the  twentieth 
century  A.D.  than  was  an  infant  in  the 
twentieth  century  B.C.  Moreover,  each 
new  generation  has  to  begin  as  infants,  not 
as  adults. 

"Thus  though  social  progress  is  poss- 
ible, a  real  Golden  Age  is  impossible  be 
cause  each  new  generation  must  begin 
anew.  In  addition  to  this  necessity 
there  is  inherent  in  human  nature  another 
and  more  serious  limitation  upon"  pro- 
gress: I  refer  to  the  persistence  in  hu- 
man nature  through  the  force  of  heredity' 
of  traits  and  tendencies  which  smack  so 
strongly  of  jungle  and  of  savage  life  that 
their  adaptation  to  civilized  conditions 
can  never  be  made  perfect.  The  first 
check  on  social  progress  due  to  causes  in- 
herent in  human  nature  is  thus  the  fail- 
ure of  civilization  to  maintain  itsd) 
through  hereditary  transmission,  whil< 
the  second  check  is  of  just  the  oppo^ 
sort — the  too  strong  persistence  throu^ 
heredity  of  uncivilized  traits  which  harl 
back  to  the  primitive  and  which  cauSi 
maladjustments  in  refined  society  h 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  education,? 
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Does  Six  Things 
That   You   Want 


ws 


Multiplies  Itself  in   Lather 
250  Times 

The  lather  is  amazingly  abun- 
dant. A  tiny  bit — just  one- 
half  inch  —suffices  for  a  shave. 
A  35c  tube  supplies  over  100 
shaves. 

Acts  in  One  Minute 

The  toughest  beard  is  soft- 
ened in  one  minute.  Within 
that  time  the  beard  absorbs 
15%  of  water. 

No  Finger-Rubbing 

No  finger  rubbing,  no  hot 
towels  are  required.  The  soap 
acts  quickly  without  aid. 

Tenacious  Bubbles 

The  lather  bubbles  are  small 
and  tenacious.    They  support 
the  hairs  erect  forcuttingwhere  • 
fiimsy  bubbles  don't. 

Lasts  Ten  Minutes 

Thesmall,  tough  bubblesmake 
enduring  lather.  It  maintains 
its  creamy  fullness  for  ten  min- 
utes on  the  face. 


Forms  a  Balmy  Lotion 

The  blend  of  palm  and  olive 
oils  soothes  all  irritation.  The 
skin  is  left  in  soft  and  smooth 
condition.  Thedelightful  after- 
effects are  the  best  effects  of  all. 


Just  Say  "Yes" 

^^W  we ^11  send  you  a  shaving  surprise 

By  V.  K.  Cassady,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist 


We  are  making  a  better  Shaving  Cream 
than  you  have  ever  dreamed  of. 

We  are  getting  the  six  results  you  want 
each  in  exceptional  degree. 

Now  we  merely  ask  that  you  let  us  send 
you  ten  shaves  free.  You  owe  that  to  your- 
self and  us.  When  someone  tries  to  please 
you,  at  least  try  what  he  has  done. 

We  failed  129  times 

Weareexpertsinsoap,asyouknow.Our 
facial  soap  Palmoli  ve — is  the  leading  toil- 
et soap  of  the  world. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  give  to  the  men  the 
balmy,  soothing  skin  effects  of  palm  and 
olive  oils, 

But  we  went  out  and  asked  1 ,000  men 
what  other  things  they  wanted.   Then  we 


learned  some  things  they  needed  most,  but 
which  they  did  not  know. 

We  then  set  out  to  make  for  you  the 
ideal  shaving  soap.  It  took  1 8  months.  We 
made  and  tested  1 30  formulas  before  we 
attained  this  perfection. 

Offers  six  supremacies 

This  shaving  soap  has  six  surprising 
qualities.  Welist  them  at  the  side.  Each 
meets  one  of  your  desires.  And  it  meets  it 
better,  we  believe,  thanany  soap youknow. 

Anyway,  the  decision  rests  with  you, 
But  mark  this:  Famous  experts  claim  to 
get  those  six  results.  And  they  offer  to  send 
you  ten  shaves  free  to  prove  them.  We 
argue  that  you  should  accept  that  offer, 
in  fairness  to  yourself  and  them.  If  you 
agree,  cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


j-^ 


I  0  Shaves  FREE 

Simply  insert  your  name  and  address 
and  mail  to 

The  Palmolive  Co.,  of  C;an;ul;i,  I  imitcd 
Dt-pt.  B.-.<IO 
Toronto.  Onti'.rio  I 


Copyright  1922     The  Palmolive  Co..  o(  Canada.  Limited  I48(k 
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THE  MANNER  in  which  the  vital 
i|ue8tion8  of  immiKration  and  land 
settlement  have,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
been  neglected  by  Australian  Parliaments, 
forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
National  Review. 

Mr.  Gishorne  starts  by  Quoting  a  state- 
ment made  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  Australia  last 
October,    as    follows: 

"I  am  deeply  impressed  by  your  mag- 
nificent natural  riches,  but  I  leave  lovely 
Australia     haunted    and    saddened     by 

thoughts    of    your    weakness One 

can  almost  smell  the  East  on  your  North- 
ern winds,  and  yet  I  have  met  scarcely 
a  score  of  men  and  women  in  Australia 
with  any  sense  of  the  imminent  danger 
in  which  this  country  stands.  Within  a 
fortnight's  steam  of  your  Commonwealth 
you  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
all  of  whom  are  crowded  and  restless, 
and  some  ambitious  and  powerful. 
Their  yearly  increase  by  birth  is  more 
than  five  millions,  yet  you  go  about  your 
work  and  play  as  though  the  lust  for 
territory  had  not  all  down  the  centuries 
been  a  cause  of  war,  and  as  though  the 
history  of  the  world  had  not  been  the 
story  of  the  over-throw  of  the  weak  by 

the  strong I  am  staggered  by  the 

indifference  of  the  Australian  people  to 
the  vital  question  of  immigration." 

"Hitherto,"  then  continues  Mr.  Gis- 
borne,  "the  Federal  Parliament  has  done 
nothing  effective  in  this  direction.  Rather 
it  has  busied  itself  in  passing  laws  that 
have  tended  more  to  check  than  to  en- 
courage immigration,  and  by  the  for- 
mal pronouncement  of  a  racial  doctrine 
which  is  a  standing  challenge  and  affront 
to  the  coloured  races  it  has  both  aroused 
dangerous  enmities  and  prevented  the 
effective  settlement  of  the  most  vulner- 
able portion  of  the  Australian  continent. 

"The  propinquity  of  a  continent  like 
Australia,  in  which  there  are  less  than 
two  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  to 
regions  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  in 
India  and  that  of  the  Yangtse  in  China, 
where  the  average  density  of  population 
amounts  to  800  for  the  same  area,  is  a 
singular  and  suggestive  fact.  The  small 
island  of  Java  alone  contains  six  times 
as  many  people  as  its  huge  Southern 
neighbour.  We  see,  as  it  were,  at  the  very 
gates  of  the  crowded  city  swarming  with 
half-starved  inhabitants,  an  immense 
untilled  estate,  owned  by  a  small  fainily 
of  luxurious  proprietors,  who  by  mina- 
tory notices  forbid  entry  to  their  domains. 
The  contrast  is  striking.  It  is  also  om- 
inous. 

"Australia,  like  the  Mother  Country, 
suffered  heavily  during  the  war.  Nearly 
60,000  of  the  flower  of  her  manhood  per- 
ished, and  the  efficiency  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  many  more  has  been  perman- 
ently impaired.  Her  public  debt  at  the 
same  time  was  increased  by  over  $2,000,- 
000,000.  Such  losses  in  men  and  money 
alone  emphasize  the  necessity  for  taking 
steps  to  strengthen  her  home  garrison, 
fill  her  empty  spaces,  and  make  good  the 
wastage  of  war. 

"At  the  outset  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  problem  of  the  effective  settlement 
of  the  empty,  or  partly  empty,  territories 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  has 
several  aspects.  One  is  that  of  attracting 
people  from  abroad.  Another  is  that  of 
judiciously  distributing  the  existing  pop- 
ulation. A  third  involves  the  task  of 
putting  the  right  people  in  the  right  local- 
ities. It  were  as  sensible  to  try  to  colon- 
ize Greenland  with  Hindus  as  to  introduce 
Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  to  the  humid 
littoral  of  tropical  Australia  and  expect 
them  to  succeed  there.  And  of  course, 
before  inviting  immigrants,  common 
sense  suggests  the  expediency  of  making 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  their  ac- 
commodation and  settlement.  In  some 
cases,  also,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
skilled  instructors  to  teach  the  new  sett- 
lers the  best  methods  of  farming  under 
conditions  to  which  they  were  quite  un- 
accustomed. 

"It  is  a  shocking  thing  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  out  of  5,426,008  persons  living 
in  a  continent  nearly  3,000,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  no  fewer  than  2,386,117 
are  squeezed  together  in  six  capital  cities. 
Seeing  that  Australia  cannot  be  called  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  is  still  ob- 
liged to  import  large  quantities  of  manu- 
factured goods  for  her  own  requirements, 
the  inference  seems  unavoidable  that 
large  numbers  of  the  urban  dwellers 
there  are  either  idlers  or  are  engaged  in 
unprofitable     occupations.     A     modern 
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Australia's  Great  Peril 

The  Need  of  Population  to  Offset  the  Danger  of  Encroachment  of 

Eastern  Neighbors. 

V.  W.  A.  GISBORNE 


Nebuchadnezzar  who  could  enforce  the 
deportation  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  superfluous  citizens  from  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney  and  Adelaide  to  the 
waters  of  the  Murray,  and  convert  a 
multitude  of  clerks  and  shop-girls  into 
ploughmen  and  milkmaids,  would  be  a 
real  benefactor  to  Australia.  It  is  a 
reproach  to  the  Government  of  the  latter 
country  that  the  city  of  Adelaide  alone 
should  contain  nearly  55  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  South  Australia,  Melbourne 
about  50  per  cent,  of  that  of  Victoria, 
and  Sydney  42  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  South  Wales.  For  this  deplor- 
able state  of  things  Australian  legisla- 
tors   are    largely    to    blame.     In     many 


ways  the  primary  producer  is  treated 
rather  as  though  he  were  a  public  enemy 
than  as  the  real  supporter  of  the  whole 
community.  The  landowner  is  subject- 
ed to  unfair  and  discriminative  taxation. 
If  the  value  of  his  property  exceeds 
$25,000  he  has  to  pay  not  only  State  but 
also  Federal  land  tax,  and  double  income 
tax  and  local  rates  as  well.  In  regard  to 
income  tax,  primary  producers  are  treated 
with  peculiar  injustice.  Every  prac- 
tical agriculturist  knows  that,  particular- 
ly in  the  case  of  a  country  like  Australia, 
where  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea-sons  are 
most  marked,  the  incomes  of  farmers  and 
pastoralists  are  variable  in  the  extreme. 
A  good  season  means  substantial  profits; 
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But  Not  so  Promptly — Killarneyand 
Sligo  may  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
John  Dempsey  some  day  and  quit  fight- 
ing.— Ottawa    Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Testing  Time — The  season  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  lawn  mower  back- 
fires and  you  forget  your  good  Sunday 
school     training. — Lindsay     Post. 

*  *  * 

There's  A  Difference — When  a  girl's 
eyes  are  downcast,  that  means  modesty; 
when  a  man's  eyes  are  downcast  that 
means     ankles. — Stratford     Beacon. 

*  «  * 

A    Strong    Finish — The    coming    of 

the  longer  skirt  causes  one  wag  to  rise 

and  remark  that  "Short  skirts  seem  to  be 

on  their  last  legs." — London  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Alternatives — When  a  man  tells  you 
he  is  working  up  the  ground  don't  as- 
sume he  is  making  a  garden.  He  may 
be    playing    golf. — Kincardine     Review. 

*  *  * 

He's  Mislaid  Sherlock — Conan  Doyle 
says  that  spirits  marry,  but  don't  have 
children.  He  is  mistaking  New  York 
for  heaven,  as  all  fictionists  do. — Nelson 

Netcs. 

*  *  * 

We  Wouldn't  Have  Put  it  Just  That 

Way — There  is  only  one  way  to  get 
ready  for  immorality,  and  that  is  to  live 
this  life  as  bravely  and  cheerfully  as  we 
can. — Sawback   Alta.  Mountaineer. 

*  *  * 

The  Montreal  Jibe — "Where  did 
you  come  from?  Are  you  a  Canadian 
by   birth?"     asked   Judge    Decarie. 

"No,  Your  Lordship,"  was  the  reply. 
"I    was    born    in    Toronto." — Montreal 

Star. 

*  *  * 

The  Deadly  Home  Brew — Remem- 
ber the  days  when  we  used  to  worry 
about  the  boys  being  blown  up  in  the 
trenches?  Now  we  worry  about  them 
being  blown  up  in  the  cellars. — Winnipeg 
Free    Press. 

*  *  • 

Taking  Chances — Babe  Ruth  has 
been  flirting  with  fate.  He  has  had  his 
tonsils  removed.  How  does  Babe  know 
but  that  his  tonsils  were  responsible  for 
all  the  home  runs?  They  seem  to  cause 
most  things  these  days. — Calgary  Herald. 

*  »  » 

Be  Up  to  Date— The  latest  Terpsi- 
chorean  wrinkle  comes  from  Buenos 
Aires  where  the  "Plesiossaurian  Glide" 
has  been  introduced.  The  movement 
is  said  to  represent  the  Patagonian  mon- 
ster attempting  to  climb  the  Andes. 
Brockville    Recorder. 


Room  Here — Anyhow,  there's  no 
traffic  jam  on  the  straight  and  narrow 
way. — Quebec   Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Favoritism — Many  an  indulgent  hus- 
band allows  the  indulgence  to  stop  with 
himself. — Ottawa   Citizen. 

*  *  * 

The  Quick  and  the  Dead — Forty 
miles.  Bad  curve.  Private  service.  No 
flowers. — Peterboro  Examiner. 

*  *  * 

Worth  a  Thought — An  inflated  tire 
may  get  you  somewhere,  but  an  inflated 
head  never  will. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  * 

Costly  Conversation — The  man  who 

thinks  talk  is  cheap  has  never  said:  "Dar- 
ling, will  you  be  mine?" — Fredericton 
Mail. 

*  *  * 

Gone  But  Not  Forgotten — Lionel 
Moore  says  near  beer  always  reminds 
him  of  a  corpse — the  body  is  there,  but 
the  spirit   isn't. — Saskatoon   Star. 

*  *  * 

An    Obese   Fly  in  the   Ointment — 

Main  thing  wrong  with  the  movies  is 
that  everybody  squeezing  past  you  seems 
to    be    fat. — Belleville    Intelligence. 

*  *  4 

Their  Best  Use— Still,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  men  who  think  they  are  distin- 
guished-looking what  would  photograph- 
ers do  fpr  a  living? — Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  *  * 

Also  in  the  Effect — A  canary  only 
sings  when  he  is  feeling  good.  But  then, 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  a  canary 
and  the  office  tenor. — Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Would  They  Stay  That  Way— 
If  the  peaceable  Irish  and  the  appeasable 
Irish  could  only  be  brought  together! 
Yes,  "if."  But  that's  just  it.  Who  is  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
them    together? — Montreal    Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Try  it  By  Algebra — "Is  Ireland  a  re- 
public, a  dominion,  a  free  state,  or  what?" 
is  a  questionnaire  submitted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  How  we  wish  we 
could  help  the  U.  of  W.  students  make 
100  per  cent,  on  that  paper. — Ottawa 
Journal. 

*  *  • 

Taking  the  Joy  Out  of  Life— About 
this  time  of  the  year,  just  as  we  get 
settled  back  with  the  pipe  burning  and  a 
copy  of  the  Christian  Guardian  on  our 
knee,  someone  tries  to  make  us  worry 
about  the  millions  of  eggs  which  will  be 
laid  by  the  flies  we  neglect  to  swat. — 
Saskatoon  Star. 
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a  bad,  crushing  losses.  Yet  Australian 
primary  producers  are  taxed  heavily  on 
their  gains,  and  no  allowance  whatever  is 
made  for  their  losses.  Cases  have  occur- 
red where,  in  the  course  of  seven  years, 
owing  to  the  seasonal  alternations  before 
referred  to,  a  landowner  has  actually  been 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  State  in  taxes  an 
amount  exceeding  his  aggregate  profits. 
Treatment  of  this  kind  inflicted  on  the 
most  useful  and  hardworking  class  of 
citizens  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  shamefully 
unjust,  and  should  be  speedily  remedied. 

"Of  the  many  legislative  deterrents 
which  have  checked  Australian  immigra- 
tion, the  extraordinary  industrial  laws 
now  prevailing  must  be  ranked  among  the 
most  mischievous.  These  have  had  the 
baneful  effects  of  poisoning  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employees,  stim- 
ulating the  cupidity  and  destroying  the 
sense  of  duty  of  the  workers,  weakening 
the  feeling  of  security  which  is  essential 
to  the  establishment  and  growth  of  indus- 
tries, and  limiting  the  opportunities  of 
employment  available  to  the  wage-earn- 
ing class.  Infinite  harm  has  been  done 
to  the  mining  and  the  pastoral  industries 
by  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Arbitra- 
tion Court.  How  one  important  branch 
of  agriculture  has  suffered  from  the  act- 
ivities of  the  same  tribunal  was  aptly 
illustrated  by  Sir  Henry  Jones,  the  head 
of  the  largest  fruit-preserving  concern 
in  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  given  to  a  representative 
gathering  of  Tasmanian  fruit-growers 
last  November.  He  quoted  figures  show- 
ing that,  owing  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  timber  for  fruit-cases, 
and  in  shipping  charges  brought  about  by 
recent  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
owners  of  orchards  in  full  bearing  have 
had  their  expenses  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  $12  to  $14  per  acre.  Within 
a  short  time,  too,  the  Court  will  consider 
fresh  demands  of  a  most  preposterous 
kind  brought  forward  by  certain  union 
officials,  nominally  on  behalf  of  the  tim- 
ber-workers and  the  employees  in  the 
fruit  industry.  The  very  existence  of  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Court  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  unprotected  primary 
producer  in  Australia,  enabling  as  it  does 
gangs  of  industrial  terrorists  to  black- 
mail him  continually  under  threat  of  ex- 
pensive legal  proceedings.  For  the  full 
exploitation  of  the  limitless  latent  re- 
sources of  Australia  and  the  free  inflow 
of  population,  the  emancipation  of  Aus- 
tralian industry  from  the  tyranny  which 
now  oppresses  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

"Finally,  the  singular  prejudice  that 
has  hitherto  existed  in  the  Common- 
wealth against  the  construction  of  develop- 
mental railways  on  the  land-grant  system 
accounts  in  a  considerable  degree  for  the 
slow  progress  of  settlement  in  the  remoter 
districts.  It  may  be  said  with  confid- 
ence that  no  other  country  in  the  world 
would  derive  more  benefit  than  Austraha 
with  her  immense,  level,  vacant  spaces 
and  meagre  population,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  great  trunk  lines  by  private  syn- 
dicates, or  companies,  who  would  re- 
ceive payment  for  their  services  entirely 
in  land.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  single  rational 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  this 
method  of  developing  the  unsettled  inter- 
ior, provided,  of  course,  each  contract 
with  the  group  of  capitalists  prepared  to 
build  a  line,  stipulate  for  efficiency  of  con- 
struction and  service,  reasonable  expedi- 
tion in  performing  the  work,  and  the  limi- 
tation of  fares  and  freights  to  moderate 
amounts. 

"The  State  would  gain  in  every  way  by 
inviting  capitalists  to  undertake  the  costly 
work  of  opening"  up  its  waste  places. 
The  non-alienated  lands  adjacent  to 
each  new  line  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
in  value,  employment  would  be  given 
to  thousands  of  men,  and  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  in  wages  and  material  would 
benefit  the  whole  community.  As  to  the 
stupid  cry  of  monopoly  always  raised  in 
Australia  when  a  proposal  is  made  involv- 
ing the  transfer  of  large  areas  of  unutilized 
land  from  public  to  private  hands,  it  is 
enough  to  remark  that,  to  make  their 
enterprise  profitable,  it  were  essential 
that  the  owners  of  a  land-grant  railway 
should  dispose  of  and  settle  their  territor- 
ial possessions  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Profits  can  only  be  derived  from  traffic, 
and  traffic  requires  population.  A  few 
land-grant  railway  companies  like  the 
great  Canadian-Pacific  Corporation  oper- 
ating in  Australia  would  assist  very  ap- 
preciably in  attracting  the  million  farm- 
ers immediately  required,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  many  more  to  follow." 
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Ask  Us  Now 

for  this  delightful  test 

This  offers  a  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent. 
Send  the  coupon  for  it.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear.  Note  the  refreshing  taste  that 
follows. 

A  book  we  send  explains  each  new  effect.  So 
you  will  see  that  new  protection  comes,  as  well 
as  new  delights. 

If  you  are  careful  enough  to  brush  teeth,  learn 
how  to  clean  them  better. 


Teeth  That  Shine 

Note  how  many  you  see  today 


Have  you  noted  how  many  pretty  teeth  you 
meet  with  nowadays? 

A  few  years  ago  nearly  everyone's  teeth  were 
coated  with  dingy  film.  Now  millions  of  people 
combat  that  film. 

We  urge  you  to  learn  how  they  do  it,  and  try 
the  method  yourself  for  ten  days. 

Film  destroys  beauty 

A  viscous  film  forms  on  your  teeth.  You  can 
feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets 
between  the  teeth  and  stays. 

That  film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  It  often  forms  the  basis  of  thin, 
discolored  coats.     Tartar  is  based  on  film. 

The  old  ways  of  brushing  left  much  of  that 
film  intact.  Even  well-brushed  teeth  were  us- 
ually discolored  more  or  less.  And  many  teeth 
were  unsightly. 


Film  is  also  the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay.  Millions  of  germs 
breed  in  it.  And  they  with  tartar  are  the  chief 
causes  of  pyorrhea. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


Now  we  combat  it 

The  tooth  brush  has  not  ended  film.  Tooth 
troubles  have  been  constantly  increasing.  So 
dental  science  has  for  years  sought  ways  to  fight 
that  film. 

Two  ways  have  now  been'  found.     Able  auth- 
orities have  proved  their  efficiency.      Leading- 
dentists  nearly  all  the  world  over  are  urging  their 
daily  use. 

A  new-day  toolh  paste  has  been  created  to 
comply  with  all  modem  requirements.  The 
name  is  Pepsodent.  These  two  effective  film 
combatants  are  now  embodied  in  it. 

Two  other  benefits 

Pepsodent  brings,  with  every  use,  two  [other 
great  effects.  It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant 
in  the  saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  on  teeth  which  may  otherwise  cling  and 
form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva.  That 
is  to  neutralize  mouth  acids,  the  cause  of  tooth 
decay. 

These  are  Nature's  great  tooth-protecting 
agents.  Every  use  of  Pepsodent  gives  them 
many-fold  effect.  Thus  it  creates  all-important 
benefits  which  old  ways  never  brought.  To  mil- 
lions of  homes  it  has  introduced  a  new  era  in 
teeth  cleaning. 


^P^    «M^i^HiB^^HiiMMM       CANADA  § 

REG.  IN  b^l^HHHi^HHMMMIHIIl^^iH* 

The  New -Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  tooth  paste,  made 
to  comply  with  modem  require- 
ments. Endorsed  by  authorities 
and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists the  world  over.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


Quick,  visible  effects 

The  Pepsodent  effects  are  quick  and  conspicuous. 
No  user  can  doubt  its  benefits.  What  you  see 
and  feel  will  very  soon  convince  you. 

Film  is  combated.  Starch  deposits  are  at- 
tacked. The  teeth  are  highly  polished.  The 
mouth  is  left  in  alkaline  condition. 

Learn  these  results,  then  let  your  family  en- 
joy them.  Children  need  them  too.  This  is 
the  way  to  safer  teeth. 

Let  this  test  show  you  what  clean  teeth  mean, 
and  you  will  always  want  them. 


10 -Day  Tube  Free  """^ 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  81,  191  George  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  fmnlly 
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The  Magic  of  the 
Room  Invisible 

WHEN  the  time  comes  to  retire,  the 
family  say  "good  night,"  and  the 
hostess  lingers  merely  to  add  the  last  kindly 
word  and,  with  one  quick,  easy  motion,  trans- 
form the  big  handsome  Kroehler  Daven-O 
into  a  big  comfortable,  well-made  bed, 

"Well,"  exclaims  her  surprised  guest,  "I 
had  no  idea  that  beautiful  Chesterfield  would 
turn  like  magic  into  a  bed  at  a  touch  of  your 
hand!" 

"Yes,  isn't  the  Kroehler  Daven-O  a  won- 
derful idea?"  replies  the  hostess  with  nat- 
ural pride.  "It  gives  us  a  spare  bedroom 
for  guests  any  time  we  need  it. ' ' 

And  she  explains  its  many  good  features— 
the  easy,  noiseless  way  it  opens  out,  its 
strong,  sagless,  resilient  springs,  the  beauty 
of  its  upholstery,  and  its  solid  construction. 

The  Kroehler  Daven-O,  the  famous  invis- 
ible bedroom,  is  on  sale  at  the  leading  furni- 
ture stores  throughout  Canada.  It  is  made 
in  every  style  to.  suit  every  style  of  room  and 
every  purse. 

Ask  to  see  it  or  write  to  us  for  the  Kroehler 
booklet. 

Made  in  Canada  b}) 

The  Kroehler  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Operating  the  Kindel  Bed  Company,  Limited 
Stratfcrd,  Ontario. 

Factories    also    at    Kankakee.    III.,    Naferz'ille,    III,    and 
Binghampton.  N.  )'. 

KROEHLER 
D  A  V  E  N"0 
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How  Easy  to  be  Deceived! 

Houdini  Gives  Away  Some  Conjurers'  Secrets — Auto-Suggestion 
Leads  to  Easy  Delusion. 

JAMES  C.  YOUNG 


MOST  people  who  go  to  a  stance 
want  to  believe,  or  they  are  fas- 
cinated with  the  possibility  that  unearth- 
ly things  are  about  to  be  revealed," 
Harry  Houdini,  the  great  magician,  told 
James  C.  Young  in  an  interview  reproduc- 
ed in  The  New  York  Times.  This  renders 
them  easy  victims  to  those  whose  bus- 
iness it  is  to  lieceive  them,  but  it  does  not 
prove  that  no  .-^^nce  is  ever  held  at  which 
trickery  is  not  present.  The  incidents 
however  which  Mr.  Houdini  relates  do 
prove  conclusively  that  an  expert  con- 
jurer would  have  no  difficulty  in  reproduc- 
ing all  the  manifestations  which  are  re- 
lied upon  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  receiving  mes.«ages  from 
beyond  the  grave.  Mr.  Houdini  con- 
tinues:— "Even  those  who  are  scoti>--s  can 
be  so  impres.sed  by  demonstrations  whi  h 
they  are  unable  to  explain  that  tho  mind 
is  left  in  a  whirl.  But  all  of  the  ruses  em- 
ployed by  mediums  are  merely  the  pro- 
ducts of  clever  minds.  1  am  prepared 
to  reproduce  any  signal  or  bit  of  legerde- 
main which  they  use,  no  matter  how  un- 
earthly it  may  seem  to  the  untrained  ob- 
server. In  three  decades  of  entertaining 
the  pubHc  I  claim  to  have  done  more  in 
the  revelation  of  trickery  than  any  scien- 
tist bent  upon  the  same  study.  It  is  so 
easy  to  confuse  and  overwhelm  the  mind 
with  apparent  magic  that  I  am  not  sur- 
prised such  a  large  number  of  sensible 
people  become  convinced  that  they  have 
had  communication  with  the  other  world. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  matching  expert 
wits    against    the    untrained. 

"The  average  man  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  spiritism  is  likely  to  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  he  could  be  deceived,"  con- 
tinued Houdini,  "but  I  have  seen  men  of 
this  kind  so  astonished  that  they  were 
ready  to  believe  almost  anything.  Soon 
after  Roosevelt  came  back  from  South 
America  I  was  going  to  Europe  on  the 
Imperator,  and  he  chanced  to  be  a  pas- 
senger. I  was  asked  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment, and  the  subject  of  spirit  writing 
came  up.  Victor  Herbert  and  a  number 
of  other  well-known  men  were  present, 
all  of  them  having  intelligence  of  a  high 
order.  Certainly  that  was  not  a  credu- 
lous audience.  I  offered  to  summon  the 
spirits  and  have  them  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  might  be  asked,  Roosevelt 
wanted  to  know  if  they  could  tell  him 
where  he  spent  his  last  Christmas  Day. 
I  had  a  slate  with  the  usual  covering, 
and  in  a  few  moments  brought  forth  a 
map,  done  in  a  dozen  colors  of  chalk, 
which  indicated  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  on  the  famous  River  of  Doubt. 
That  map  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  one 
which  was  to  appear  in  his  book,  and 
which  had  not  yet  been  published.  I 
never  had  seen  the  map,  and  to  make 
my  case  stronger,  the  name  of  W.T. 
Stead,  the  English  writer  lost  on  the 
Titanic,  was  signed  below  the  map  with 
a  signature  which  one  man  present  rec- 
ognized as  a  copy  of  Stead's  writing. 
And  I  might  add  that  I  was  unfamiliar 
with  Stead's  signature. 

"Roosevelt  was  dumbfounded,  'Is  that 
really  spirit  writing?'  he  asked.  'Yes,' 
I  replied,  with  a  wink,  and  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  tell  your  readers  how  it  was  done. 
But  you  see  that  it  is  not  difficult  for 
one  who  understands  mystification  to 
accomplish  things  which  seem  past  all 
explanation.  With  a  demonstration  such 
as  I  have  just  outlined  it  would  be  poss- 
ible to  convince  a  large  percentage  of 
people  that  I  was  possessed  of  mystic 
powers.  But  all  my  work  could  be  done 
by  anybody  else  if  they  understood  how." 

In  his  early  days  Houdini  once  tried 
the  business  of  being  a  medium,  Mr. 
Young  states.  It  was  out  in  Kansas 
and  the  show  for  which  he  was  working 
had  fallen  upon  hard  times.  He  told 
the  manager  that  he  would  undertake  to 
appear  as  a  medium  and  help  matters 
along.  The  manager  advertised  that 
Houdini  could  "float  pianos  in  midair" 
and  do  a  few  other  things  of  the  sort. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  Houdini's 
act  he  puzzled  the  crowd  by  telling  par- 
ticulars about  the  births  and  deaths  in 
half  the  families  of  the  town.  Gradually 
he  worked  up  to  a  climax,  exclaiming: 
"Now,    what    do    I    see!     What    is    this 


coming  before  me?  Why,  it  is  a  man— a 
black  man.  He's  lame — and  his  throat 
is  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Who  is  this  man 
— why,  I  know  him;  he  is  Efram — Efram 
Alexander."  At  that  point  the  negroes  in 
the  gallery  broke  for  the  doors  because 
Houdini  was  describing  a  man  killed  re- 
cently. He  had  picked  up  a  few  facts 
which  all  of  them  knew,  but  his  "spirit 
talking"  was  more  than  ordinary  nerves 
could  stand. 

"I  had  gone  around  to  the  cemeteries 
and  read  all  of  the  inscriptions  on  tomb- 
stones, looked  over  a  few  birth  and 
death  records  and  acquired  a  lot  of  in- 
formation from  the  gossips,"  said  Hou- 
dini. "I  was  ready  to  answer  almost 
anything.  But  the  crowd  was  so  anx- 
ious my  information  began  to  run  out. 
Then  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  no 
matter  what  I  said  it  applied  to  some- 
body in  the  audience,  and  before  the 
show  was  over  I  had  the  making  of  a 
fine  reputation  as  a  medium. 

"That  is  the  way  professional  medi- 
ums work.  I  have  been  to  thousands 
of  stances,  because  this  question  of  spirit 
communication  is  one  which  has  inter- 
ested me  all  my  life.  And  I  have  not 
gone  with  a  sceptical  mind,  but  in  a 
mood  to  receive  the  truth  if  there  was 
any  one  who  could  impart  it  to  me. 
This  knack  of  suggesting  things  is  the 
strong  point  of  a  really  skilled  medium." 

Houdini  was  reminded  that  several 
men  of  the  first  rank  have  become  con- 
vinced that  they  had  received  messages 
from  the  dead,  and  was  asked  if  his  ex- 
periments in  psychic  fields  had  thrown 
any  light  on  this  subject. 

"I  have  made  compacts  with  seven 
persons  that  the  one  of  us  dying  first 
would  communicate  with  the  other  if  it 
were  possible,"  he  said,  "but  I  have 
never  received  a  word.  The  first  com- 
pact was  made  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  I  am  certain  that  if  any  one  of  those 
persons  could  have  reached  me  he 
would  have  done  so.  The  last  one  was 
my  secretary,  a  man  of  mature  years, 
and  we  were  very  much  attached  to 
each  other.  The  day  before  an  opera- 
tion he  said  to  me,  'Houdini,  this  may 
be  the  end.  If  it  is,  I  am  coming  back 
to  you  no  matter  what  happens  on  the 
other  side,  providing  there  is  any  way 
that  I  can  reach  you.  And  if  I  can 
come,  you  will  know  it  is  me,  because 
I  am  going  to  will  it  so  strong  that  you 
cannot  be  mistaken.'  He  died  the  next 
day.  That  was  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  there  has  been  no  sign.  I  have 
waited  and  watched,  beheving  that  if 
any  man  ever  could  have  sent  back 
word  he  would  have  been  the  man. 
And  I  know  that  our  minds  were  so 
close  to  each  other  that  I  must  have 
received  the  signal  if  there  had  been 
one.  But  I  never  have  had  even  a  sug- 
gestion that  my  friend  wanted  to  call 
me.  No  one  could  accuse  me  of  being 
unwilling  to  receive  such  a  sign,  because 
it  would  have  been  the  greatest  en- 
lightenment I  could  possibly  have  had 
in  this  world." 

Houdini  brands  all  spiritists  as  con- 
scious or  self-deluded  fakirs.  Auto- 
suggestion, or  self-hypnotism,  is  a  com- 
mon    form     of     deception: — 

"The  secret  of  all  such  performances 
is  to  catch  the  mind  off  guard,  and  the 
moment  after  it  has  been  surprised,  to 
follow  up  with  something  else  that  car- 
ries the  intelligence  along  with  the  per- 
former, even  against  the  will,"  said  Hou- 
dini. "When  it  is  possible  to  do  this 
with  a  highly  developed  m.ind,  consider 
what  can  be  done  with  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  believe.  The  distressed  rela- 
tives catch  at  the  least  word  which  may 
remotely  indicate  that  the  spirit  they 
seek  is  in  communication  with  them. 
Even  one  little  sign,  which  appeals  to 
their  waiting  imagination,  scatters  all 
ordinary  caution  and  they  are  converted. 
Then  they  begin  to  accept  all  kinds  of 
natural  events  as  results  of  spirit  inter- 
vention. This  state  of  mind  is  produc- 
tive of  many  misfortunes,  as  proved  by 
the  number  of  suicides  of  people  who 
think  they  are  going  to  happiness  with 
loved  ones  beyond  the  pale," 
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Girl  Hears  With  Her  Fingers 

Wonderful  Sense  of  Hearing  and  Touch  Developed  by 
Wisconsin  Girl  of  Sixteen 

PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER 


\  BOUT  ten'or  fifteen  years  ago  a  great 
-iV  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  Miss  Helen  Keller 
had  overcome  her  physical  handicaps.  At 
that  time  she  was  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  yet  was  able  to  do  many  of  the  things 
which  norma!  persons  can  accomplish,  and 
even  to  carry  on  a  conversation.  Since 
that  time  Miss  Keller  has  overcome  her 
inability  toitalk  and  has  appeared  numer- 
ous times  during  recent  years  Ion  the  lec- 
ture platform.  Nowlthe  newspapers  of  the 
L'nited  States  are  giving  considerable 
attention  to  another  prodigy  of  somewhat 
similar  characteristics,  Miss  Willetta  Hug- 
gins,  sixteen  years  old,  a  student  at  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  who  is 
called  by  medical  authorities  "'the  wonder 
child  of  the  country."  In  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  we  read: 

"Overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness 
and  deafness.  Miss  Willetta  Huggins,  six- 
teen years  old  student  at  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  learned  to  'listen' 
to  the  conversation  of  others  through  her 
sense  of  touch. 

"Recently  two  examiners  came  to  the 
school  to  have  a  talk  with  Miss  Huggins 
and  see  her  demonstrate  her  strange  pow- 
ers by  the  sense  of  smell  and  talking  with 
people  with  her  fingers  tips. 

"  'How  many  people  are  in  this  room?' 
asked  a  visitor. 

"  'Three,  when  I  am  counted,'  came  the 
irrect  answer. 

"The  girl  can   also  tell   cblors   by  the 

nse  of  smell.  Recently  when  she  was 
;  runted  to  visit  Governor  John  J.  Blaine, 
Willetta  conducted  a  long  conversation 
with  the  Governor  by  meanslof  placing  her 
fingers  on  the  Governor's  head  solshe  could 
get  the  vibration  of  his  voice. 


"  'What  is  the  color  of  my  suit?' asked 
Governor  Blaine. 

"  'It's  gray  and  black — a  mixture,'  an- 
swered the  girl  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
in  the  room. 

"Toitest  her  powers  further.  Miss  Hug- 
gins was  locked  in  an  absolutely  dark 
bank  vault  and  given  six  envelopes  con- 
taining different  colors  of  yarn.  She 
correctly  wrote  the  names  on  the  outside 
of  each  envelope. 

"Every  month  shows  some  new  develop- 
ment of  the  strange  powers  of  Miss  Hug- 
gins. At  first  she  could  read  a  person's 
conversation  by  placing  her  hand  on  the 
talker's  throat.  Now  her  powers  have  so 
developed  that  she  places  her  hands  on  the 
speaker's  head.  Recently  she  conversed 
with  aiman  by  means  of  aiten  foot 'pole. 
She  had  the  man  place  the  pole  on  his  head 
while  she  took  the  other  end  in  her  hand. 
She  then  read  his  conversation  and  an- 
swered him.  By  the  same  strange  sense 
of  touch  she  can  also  conduct  a  telephone 
conversation  by  placing  her  fingers  on  the 
diaphragm  of  the  telephone  receiver." 

Miss  Huggins  is  of  normal  build  for  a 
girl  of  sixteen  years,  robust  and  has  a 
healthy  color.  She  walks  with  algait  as 
steady  as  ai  normal  person. 

The  girl  was  placed  in  the  school  when 
it  was  known  her  sight  was  failing.  She 
became  totally  blind  while  in  the  sewing 
room  one  day.  Soon  a  second  affliction 
was  imposed  upon  the  bHnd  girl.  She 
became  deaf  about  a  year  after  she  had 
lost  her  sight. 

Miss  Huggins  is  able  to  make  her  own 
dresses,  operate  a  sewing  machine,  cook 
and  even  play  ball  in  the  yard,  dodging 
trees  by  her  keen  sense  of  smell.  She  has 
been  considered  a  wonder  child  by  scien- 
tists'and  doctors,  who  have  witnessed  her 
strange  powers. 


Labor  Keeps  Coal  Cost  High 

Many  Minerals  Mined  at  Home  Cost  V .  S.  as  Much  as  if 

Imported 


GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH 


THE  nation  that  leads  in  iron,  coal  and 
oil    resources    has    a    much    greater 
lance  of  leading  in  everything  else,"  de- 
ires  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  United 
ates  Geological  Survey,  in  an  article  on 
lineral  Strategy  in  World  Competition," 
ipearing  in   the    Nexu    York  Times.     In 
.13  connection  he  points  out  that  it  took 
me  war  to  "put  mineral  resources  on  the 
map." 

Mr.  Smith  computes  that  the  share  of 
r.ited  States  in  essential  mineral  commod- 
es is  from  fifty  per  cent,  to  sixty  per  cent. 
>.e  States  imports  less  than  ten  per  cent. 
:  its  domestic  output  and  exports  nearly 
■Lv.enty  per  cent.     He  concludes  that  the 
large  majority  of  the   world's  wealth   in 
lineral  deposits  comes  under  the  control 
■  an  Anglo-American  partnership.     This 
well  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  for  in  the 
ar  just  concluded  he  thinks  he  can  well 
IV  that  it  was  the  iron  of  France,  the  oil 
:    Roumania,  the  manganese  of  Russia, 
me  of  the  valuable  deposits  in  Austria 
d  the  metal  industries  of  Belgium  and 
T  coal  deposits  that  were  material  things 
lintributing  to  the  cause  of  strife. 

In   making  these  statements,  however, 
he  says  he  must  concede  that     there  are 
frontier   countries  in   continents   such   as 
■^'luth  America  and  Africa,  where  possibly 
f  sent  day  estimates  are  under  the  truth 
•■cause  discoveries  have  not  all  been  made. 
Europe  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored 
and  actively  exploited  than  this  continent. 
'here  are  other  circumstances,  however, 
at  tax  the  cost  of  production  in  compari- 
:n  with  European  industry.     The  groat 
■el  industry  of  United  States  is  based  on 
lion  ore  from  Minnesota,  and  that  ore  to 
reach  the  furnaces  at  Pittsburg  has  to  go 
Vjy  rail  and  water  from  the  northern  State, 
which  is  exactly  a  journey  comparable  with 
that  taken  by  the  Swedish  ore  on  its  way 
to  Germany.     Thus  imported  ore  in  Ger- 
many has  to  pay  no  more  transportation 
than  U.  S.  domestic  ore  from  Minnesota. 
Speaking  of  the  mineral  independence 


of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smith  points  out 
that  though  that  country  once  had  an  ex- 
portable surplus  of  copper  and  petroleum, 
experts  now  know  that  petroleum  is  no 
longer  in  that  class  and  he  already  has  his 
doubts  whether  copper  will  for  any  great 
length  of  time  exist  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  guarantee  an  exportable  surplus.  In 
regard  to  iron,  though  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  future  supply,  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  districts 
there  is  discovered  each  -year  about  as 
much  new  iron  as  is  mined. 

Of  coal,  Mr.  Smith  assures  us,  the  United 
States  has  enough  to  last  it  for  many  years. 
"Since  1907,  when  I  became  director  of  the 
survey  of  this  country,"  he  continues, 
"this  country  has  produced  much  more 
iron  and  coal  than  it  did  in  all  the  history 
before  that  date.  Take  petroleum — I  was 
looking  at  the  figures  only  yesterday — at 
tVte  end  of  this  year  we  shall  have  produced 
more  petroleum  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  than  we  did  in  all  the  years 
before  that  date,  and  1914  isn't  very  far 
away,  even  though  many  things  have 
happened  since." 

Minerals  of  which  United  States  has  an 
inadequate  supply  include  nickel,  plat- 
inum, cobalt  and  diamonds. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  coal,  Mr. 
Smith  says  the  United  States'  big  problem 
is  in  the  matter  of  labor.  Mine  labor  is 
only  used  about  two-thirds  of  the  time. 
He  explains:  "We  have  too  many  coal 
mines  and  too  many  coal  miners.  When 
one  of  the  labor  repre.sentatives  suggested, 
as'they  have  suggested  so  often,  the  thirty- 
hour  week  as  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
I  rei)eated  v/hat  I  have  said  before,  that 
the  thirty-hour  week  is  not  the  cure  for 
our  coal  troubles — but  it  is  the  disease 
itself.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  price 
you  and  I  pay.  So  much  of  the  time  we 
are  using  the  miners  only  thirty  hours  a 
week,  and  whether  they  are  used  thirty 
hours  a  week  or  two  hundred  days  a  year 
or  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  days  a 


year,  we  must  pay  them  for  a  year's  wages, 
whether  it  is  in  terms  of  two  hundred  days 
or  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  days  or 
whatever  tonnage  they  mine;  they  must 
earn  a  year's  li\'ing  for  themselves  and 
their  children ...  The  present  year  we  will 
only  use  our  miners  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
working  hours  of  the  year,  and  forty-four 
per  cent.,  the  lost  time,  represents  the  tax 
for  idleness ....  You  can  figure  it  out  that 
we  have  a  standing  army  that  is  doing 
absolutely  no  good  in  our  industrial  life — 
that  army  of  coal  miners — and  that  army 
is  here  in  numbers  beyond  the  needs  of 
anyone.  So  the  problem  in  coal  we  face 
is  unemployment  or  part  time  employment. 
That  is  why  the' cost  of  coal  is  so  high." 

One  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  an- 
thracite district  told  Mr.  Smith  that  in 
1898  his  average  wage  on  his  payroll  was 
fifteen  cents  an  hour.  Now 'it  is  between 
seventy  and  eighty  cents  an  hour!  Just 
the  same  kind  of  men  at  the  same  \cind  of 
work,  only  they  are  charging  the  operator 
—and  in  the  end  the  ultimate  consumer — 
five  times  and  more  per  hour  for  the  work 
they  do  in  getting  the  fuel  out  of  the  ground. 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  though  every 
householder  must  contribute  his  share  to- 
ward paying  these  vastly  increased  labor 
costs,  that  is  not  the  only  means  by  which 
he  is  mulcted.  The  cost  of  coal  is  the  first 
item  in  nearly  all  manufacturing  costs. 
There  is  coal  hidden  in  the  composition  of 
almost  everything  on  the  market  we  buy. 

Oil  supply  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  worst 
worries.  The  States  had,  the  last  of  Aug- 
ust, 168,000,000  barrels  in  storage— a  big 
supply,  only  approached  in  the  past  by  the 
amount  in  storage  at  the  end  of  1915  when 
the  Gushing  gushers  had  thrown  a  flood 
of  oil  on  the  market  and  on  the  pipe-line 
carriers.  "We  entered  the  war,"  says  the 
author,  "through  no  fault  of  our  own,  with 
more  oil  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with." 


But  he  asks  people  to  look  at  the  differ- 
ence; 168,000,000  barrels  now  represent 
only  122  days'  consumption,  while  the 
amount  of  oil  in  store  in  1915  represented 
190  days  supply.  More  oil  now,  but  it 
won  t  last  as  long  at  the  rate  it  is  being  used. 
The  rate  of  consumption  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  production.  The  pres- 
ent rate  of  production  is  about  forty-one 
million  barrels  a  month,  while  actual  con- 
sumption is  slightly  over  forty-two  million 
barrels  in  the  same  period.  So  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  fifty  million  barrels  a  day 
United  States  is  depending  on  oil  imports 
from     Mexico. 

The  question  is,  he  indicates,  what  de- 
gree of  industrial  independence  is  economic. 
He  thinks  the  only  way  to  approach  the 
subjectintelhgently  is  to  know  all  the  facts 
that  It  IS  possible  to  get.  "I  was  in  Lon- 
don in  August,"  he  relates,  "and  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  they  are  approach- 
ing 1  these  same  problems  along  the  same 
lines.  The  health  of  industry  within  the 
British  Empire  depends  upon  having  a 
certain  amount  of  independence  in  these 
essential  mineral  resources,  and,  of  course, 
nature  has  put  them:miles  behind  us  in  the 
matter  of  most  of  these  minerals.  I  men- 
tioned the  necessity  of  conservation,  and  it 
is  especially  true  in  our  mineral  depcsits 
because,  to  repeat,  we  have  only  one  crop 
to  harvest.  We  must  realize  that  the 
barrel  of  oil  that  comes  to  the  surface  this 
year  arid  is  burned  will  never  be  replaced. 
Geologic  processes  are  continuing,  and 
theoretically  there  may  be  some  more  oil 
that  is  forming,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  form- 
ing at  a  rate  that  one  Ford  could  use  as  fast 
as  it  could  be  piped  out  of  Nature's  labora- 
tory. So  to  prepare  for  industrial  defense 
our  program  is  to  organize  our  industries 
on  a  national  scale  and  exercise  thrift  in 
all  of  our  uses  of  the  raw  materials.  "This 
is  a  matter  of  mirp-r.'  .•  :trateg\'."  -  v 


Footwear  Causes  Fatigue: 

Many  His  Can  be  Traced  to  the  Use  of  Heels— And* 


Higher  the  Worse 
DR.  S.  D.  FAIRWEATHER 


TF  OUR  bodies  and  legs  were  not  furnish- 
■*■  ed  with  joints  the  modern  man  and 
woman,  equipped  with  low,  high  and  high- 
er heels,  would  resemble  the  leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa — only  perhaps  more  so — accord- 
ing to  Dr.  S.  D.  Fairweather,  who  emphas- 
ises in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Lancet 
that  modern  footwear  is  a  cause  of  fatigue. 
Dr.  Fairweather  says  that  strong  persons 
are  enabled  by  muscular  action  to  preserve 
a  fairly  erect  carriage,  the  back  muscles 
and  the  extensors  of  the  thigh,  leg  and  foot 
unconsciously  coming  into  action. 

When  a  soldier  stands  at  attention  these 
muscles  are  in  contraction  to  an  extreme 
degree,  but  a  civilian  is  content  usually 
with  a  milder  effort.  This  is  the  reason 
that  so  often  the  erect  military  carriage 
of  an  officer  in  mufti,  or  an  ex-officer  or 
man  who  has  received  a  rigid  military 
training,  is  so  noticeable  as  to  be  comment- 
ed upon,  even  by  passersby  on  the  street. 
The  Lancet  says: 

"The  exhaustion  and  even  pain  caused 
by  the  continuous  contraction  of  the  calf 
muscles  and  other  ligaments  when  heeled 
shoes  are  worn  may  be  relieved  by  discard- 
ing the  heels,  thus  relaxing  the  muscles. 
The  operation  for  relief  of  this  condition 
fexci-sing  part  of  a  tendon  i  is.  Doctor  Fair- 
weather  says,  quite  unnecessary. 

"That  white  men's  calf  muscles  are ' 
muscle  bound  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if 
a  soldier's  feet  are  examined  when  he  is 
lying  on  his  side  his  toes  are  invariably 
pointing  downward,  the  foot  being  at  an 
obtuse  angle  to  the  leg  instead  of  at  right 
angles  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  leg  muscles 
were  relaxed  and  as  it  is  seen  in  an  infant. 
In  the  erect  position  the  foot  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  leg,  the  natural  angle  of  the 
foot  when  resting.  The  heels  of  modern 
boots  and  shoes  arc  responsible  for  the  be- 
lief that  extension  is  the  normal  position  of 
the  foot  when  at  rest,  this  point  being  of 
practical  importance  in  fracture  of  the 
tibia,  where  the  unrelaxed  calf  muscles 
tend  to  cause  over-riding  of  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone. 

"Without  suggesting  that  the  heels  of 
our  shoes  cau.se  all  the  troubles  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  are  a 
factor  in  the  causation  of  many  conditions 
duo  to  fatigue  and  nervous  exhaustion. 
Much  of  the  physical  incapacity  in  persons 
over  50  years  of  age,  which  is  attributed 


to  old  ago,  rheumatism  and  ,sciai;ra.  aiir-e 
from  the  strain  on  their  musculature  caused 
by  the  constant  wearing  of  heeled  shoes. 

"It  is  obvious  to  Doctor  Fairweather 
that  the  higher  the  heel  the  greater  is  the 
muscular  effort  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  erect  position. 

"The  head  of  a  woman  of  5  ft.  6  in.  with 
an  arch  6  in.  wide  is  thrown  2  ft.  off  the 
perpendicular  when  she  wears  a  2-in.  heel 
thus  entailing  a  great  strain  on  the  muscles 
of  the  back  and  necessitating  the  use  of 
corsets.  A  person  wearing  very  high  heels 
becomes  practically  digitigrade",  the  weight 
being  transmitted  from  the  tibia  vertically 
down  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  falling 
not  on  the  crown  of  the  arch  but  vertically 
down  the  anterior  pier.  Although  in  this 
position  there  may  appear  to  be  quite  a 
good  arch,  the  feet  are  in  many  cases  quite 
flat  from  weakness  of  the  invertors  and 
plantar  flexors,  and  persons  accustomed  to 
the  wearing  of  such  heels  are  useless  at 
long-distance  walking,  quick  walking,  or  at 
any  test  of  strength  of  the  arch,  such  as 
leaping. 

"The  average  woman  gets  no  spring 
from  the  arch  of  the  foot,  being  content 
with  a  lateral  wobble  of  the  ankle  and 
rotation  of  the  toot  around  its  long  axis 
instead  of  the  natural  springy  heel-and-toe 
action.  Any  elasticity  she  gets  is  from 
flexion  and  extension  at  the  knee,  her  feet 
being  no  more  springy  than  blocks  of  wood. 
Using  the  knees  in  this  way  involves  a 
much  greater  expenditure  of  energj'  than 
when  the  spring  is  derived  from  the  action 
of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  the  movement 
produces  a  mm  h  less  graceful  effect,  as  the 
muscles  employed  are  larger  and  les.'S  cap- 
able of  fine  movements. 

"Aaexceptional  number  of  prize-winners 
in  jumping  competitions  at  Highland 
games  are  tailors,  the  reason  being  that 
these  men  when  at  work  sit  in  a  squatting 
position  with  the  feet  well  inverted.  In 
spite  of  indoor  life  and  lack  of  exerci.se,  the 
average  tailor  is  more  agile  than  other  men, 
as  the  arch  is  spared  the  work  of  supporting 
his  weight  all  day  and  his  muscles,  being 
idle,  remain  elastic.  ^>dentary  peop!<^ 
in  general — clerks  and  .Hudents,  for  pn 
ample— are  more  agile  than  men  who 
stand  much,  like  policemen  and  sandwich- 
men,  waiters  and  canva.s,=ers  from  1 —  '  > 
door." 
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That    Wise    Wife  Winnifred 
is  a  Provident  Mother 


As  Winnifred  sat  in 
the  cosy  house  on  which 
her  $1000  Endowment 
Policy  had  paid  the  first 
instalment,  and  watched 
the  Twins  at  play  on 
the  verandah 


She  decided  to  teach 
them  early  the  value  of 
Insurance.  So  she  bought 
them  each  an  Insurance 
Policy.  For  each  she 
paid  25  cents  a  week. — 
or  thirteen  dollars  a  year. 


By  the  lime  they  came  of 
age  she  would  have  paid 
in  $260  for  each  child. 
And  each  child,  whose 
risk  f'C^  0/50  been  carried 
for  20  years,  would  have 
a  paid-up  Life  Insurance 
Policy  for  Six  Hundred 
Dollars. 


And  when  they  were  eight 
(she  decided)  she  would 
take  out  a  ten  year  En- 
dowment Policy  of  $1000 
each  for  the  good  little 
scouts. 


So  that  when  they  were 
eighteen  (ready  for  col- 
lege or  business)  —  the 
blessed  lads!  the  money 
Would  be  surely  there  for 
those  especial  purposes. 


It  might  be  hard  to 
save  the  Premiums,  bit 
by  bit.  But  not  so  hard 
as  to  pay  the  Principal 
all  at  once. 

If  you  believe  in  insurance^ for  yourself  you  surely  believe  in  it  for 
your  children.     Let  us  explain  our  Children's  Endowment  Policy. 

The 

London  Life 

Insurance  Company 

••Policies  Good  as  Gold" 
Head  Offices,  London,  Canada  Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


She  Made  Caruso's  Fortune 

Romantic,  Poignant  Story  of  the  Woman  Who  Was  Famous 
Singer's  Inspiration  And  First  Wife. 


EMIL  LEDNER 


ADA  GIACHETTI!     Caruso's  great 
fortune  and  misfortune!    A  little 
chubby — yes,    fat — Italian     woman." 

Thus  Emil  Ledner,  writing  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  describes  the  great 
Italian  singer's  early  sweetheart,  the  wife 
he  later  divorced  on  allegations  that  she 
was  unfaithful  to  him — the  woman  who 
inspired  his  genius  and  fired  his  ambitions. 
Although  he  seldom  spoke  of  Giachetti 
after  his  separation  from  her,  and  al- 
though he  was  afterward  happily  mar- 
ried, Ledner  insists  that  the  wound  in- 
flicted by  her  betrayal  did  not  heal  for 
years,  fhe  German  journalist  gives  us 
this    picture    of    Caruso's    first    love: — 

"Ada  Giachetti  was  a  little,  mediocre 
Itahan  opera-singer;  but,  probably 
unconsciously,  she  was  a  remarkably 
competent  teacher.  Under  her  instruc- 
tion and  wise  guidance  Caruso  evolved 
from  a  chorus  singer  into  a  true  opera- 
singer.  She  studied  his  parts  with  him, 
trained  his  voice,  gave  him  dramatic 
instruction,  and  a  few  years  later  se- 
cured for  him  his  first  engagement  as 
prima  lenore.  Giachetti  managed  to 
interest  Milan  agents  in  Caruso,  and 
through  their  aid  found  him  engagements 
with  touring  opera-troupes,  whose  cir- 
cuits   covered    several    countries." 

Ledner  is  of  the  belief  that  Giachetti 
never  left  the  singer's  thoughts  and  mem- 
ories. For  a  period  following  the  sep- 
aration, Caruso  had  fits  of  melancholy 
that  were  frightful  for  himself  and  every- 
body associated  with  him.  During  and 
after  the  presentation  of  operas  he  would 
break  into  violent  weeping,  followed  by 
fevers  that  would  sometimes  last  for 
days.  Finally  he  had  to  stop  giving 
Pagliacci  for  a  whole  season. 

"I  never  supposed  it  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  suffer  so  intensely  and 
yet  perform  his  duty,  the  way  Caruso 


did,"  Ledner  writes.  "For  weeks  he 
would  be  subject  to  intense  pain  all  day. 
The  three  physicians  who  attended  him 
in  these  crises  were  unable  to  give  him 
any  relief.  I  often  saw  Caruso,  during 
these  moments  of  torture,  press  his  head 
against  the  brass  rods  of  his  bed  and  beat 
his  forehead  with  his  fists.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend to-day  how  he  mustered  up  the 
resolution  and  iron  energy  to  fill  his  three 
engagements  at  Berlin — to  slip  out  of  the 
Hotel  Bristol  in  his  dressing  gown,  in  the 
very  worst  of  one  of  these  crises,  take  his 
automobile  to  the  opera  hou.se,  and  then 
sing  Aida   or  Carmen]" 

Emil  Ledner,  author  of  the  article, 
was  the  man  sent  "scouting"  in  1903  by 
Heinrich  Conried,  manager  of  the  German 
theatre  in  Irving  Place  and  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  on 
the  trail  of  the  then  little-known  Italian 
singer.  Rumors  had  gone  about  relative 
to  success  won  by  "an  Italian  tenor 
named    Caruso"    in    Prague. 

When  Ledner  called  to  discuss  a  con- 
tract with  Caruso,  the  latter  had  not 
yet  realized  the  sensation  he  had  created. 
"If  I  do  not  produce  a  good  enough  im- 
pression to  sing  forty  times,  I  shall  leave 
whether  I  have  a  contract  or  not,"  he 
told  Ledner,  "and  if  I  make  a  complete 
failure,  I  shall  leave  after  my  first  ap- 
pearance." 

Needless  to  say,  Caruso  did  not  jmake 
any  failure,  and  his  dazzling  success  follow- 
ing his  appearance  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  is  an  old  story. 

Caruso  was  not  given  to  many  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  commonly  attributed  to 
great  genius  and  he  was  a  shrewd  business 
man.  He  demanded  strict  accounting 
for  all  moneys  paid  the  companies  with 
which  he  was  associated  and  always  saw 
to  it  that  he  received  every  item  of  cash 
that    was    coming    to    him. 


Unearthing  a  Viking  Ship 

Buried  a  Thousand  Years,  Funeral  Ship  Gives  Up  Its  Secret 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


VIKING  days  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, quite  recent.  It  is  less  than  one 
thousand  years  ago  that  Eric  the  Red  cross- 
ed the  North  Atlantic,  yet  there  is  very  little 
left  of  these  Norsemen  to  give  us  a  clear 
picture  of  their  early  days.  Under  more 
favorable  conditions  we  would,  no  doubt, 
have  a  great  deal  of  material  that  would 
enable  us  to  reconstruct  much  of  their 
ancient  life,  for  it  was  one  of  the  Viking 
customs  to  bury  their  prominent  dead  in  a 
ship  which  was  sunk  in  the  earth  and  cov- 
ered with  a  mound.  In  the  Scientific 
American  Mr.  d'Emery  tells  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  one  of  these  ships: 

"Within  these  burial  ships,"  he  writes, 
"were  placed  the  choicest  belongings: 
horses,  carts  or  wagons,  sleds,  apparel, 
cooking  utensils,  and  quite  often  a  living 
servant  accompanied  the  master  to  the 
grave  to  minister  to  his  wants  in  the  halls 
of  Walhalla. 

"It  is  only  through  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  there  are  any  relics  of  this 
kind  in  existence,  and  that  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  several  cases  the  ships  were 
buried  in  potters'  clay,  which  is  particular- 
ly good  for  the  preservation  of  wood.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  these  burial 
boats  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the 
dampness  of  the  earth,  only  the  rotted 
rivets  gave  any  clew  as  to  the  size  of  the 
boats. 

"To  date  only  three  such  boats  have  been 
found  that  could  be  reconstructed;  the  last 
one  was  found  quite  recently,  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  the  finest  of  the  three.  It  is 
known  as  the  'Oseberg  Ship'  being  un- 
earthed in  the  place  of  that  name  in  the 
province  of  Jarlsberg  and  Larvik. 

"The  ship  was  buried  in  potters'  clay 
and  the  mound  was  built  of  peat,  which 
formed  an  almost  hermetic  covering,  there- 
by preserving  all  of  the  perishable  material. 
Even  the  traceries  and  carvings  upon  the 
stern  and  bow  of  the  ship  were  untouched 
by  the  ravages  of  time.  In  the  center  of 
the  ship  was  a  well-built  sepulchral  cham- 
ber filled  with  numerous  articles.  Femin- 


ine appliances  of  all  kinds;  spinning  wheels, 
a  loom  for  weaving,  four  sledges,  several 
beds,  a  millstone,  kitchen  utensils,  oak 
chests,  feathers  and  down  from  pillows, 
balls  of  thread  and  wax. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  sepulchral  chamber 
were  the  remains  of  two  females;  one  of 
them  the  distinguished  woman  who  was 
thus  royally  buried,  and  the  other  probably 
that  of  the  maid,  who  had  to  accompany 
her  mistress  in  death. 

"Valuable  ornaments  were  missing,  and 
a  great  many  other  interesting  things 
also,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  chamber 
seems  to  have  been  removed  by  robbers, 
who  had  dug  their  way  into  the  mound 
many  centuries  ago;  fragments  being 
found  in  the  section  of  the  ship  where 
they  had  dug  their  way  in.  Hatchet 
strokes  near  the  prow  of  the  vessel  told 
mutely  where  the  robbers  entered.  Many 
splendid  examples  of  early  art,  however, 
and  relief  carving  of  animal  life  were  found. 
Around  the  outside  of  the  ship  were  many 
skeletons  of  horses,  oxen  and  dogs  that  had 
been  killed  to  accompany  the  body  of  the 
distinguished  woman. 

"The  ship  is  71  feet  in  length,  16}^  feet 
in  breadth  and  built  entirely  of  oak.  'There 
are  holes  for  the  oars  in  the  upper  strakes, 
15  to  a  side;  there  is  also  an  appliance  to 
hold  the  mast  firm.  The  mast  is  set  into 
the  keel,  but  a  large  beam  that  runs  across 
the  ship  close  to  the  mast  has  been  highly 
arched  in  order  to  form  a  higher  and  firmer 
support. 

"The  age  of  this  ship  has  been  placed 
at  about  1100  years,  judging  from  the 
ornaments  and  carvings  found  within  the 
sepulchral  chamber.  It  was  carefullj 
unearthed,  and  reconstructed  bit  by  bit, 
for  some  of  the  ribs  had  to  be  steamed  in 
order  to  restore  its  original  form.  It  took 
nine  months  to  complete  this  work,  and 
the  finished  boat  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
University  Museum  of  Christiania.  All 
of  the  numerous  contents  may  also  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  other  Museum  buildings 
there." 
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Magnet  Makes 
the  Rails  Safer 

Ingenious  Contrivance  Provides 

Uarning  When  Train  Enters 

A  Danger  Zone. 

THE  RAILWAY  AGE 

BY  A  SYSTEM  of  magnets  and  elec- 
trical contacts  between  the  appara- 
tus on  the  roadbed  and  the  train,  an 
invention  of  Frank  J.  Sprague,  brakes  of 
trains  are  set  and  their  speed  automati- 
cally slackened  when  approaching  dan- 
ger areas  or  tracks  temporarily  occupied 
by  other  rolling  stock.  This  invention  is 
intricately  described  from  a  technical 
standpoint  in  The  Railway  Age,  which 
points  out  that  the  new  system  does  not 
ignore  the  initiative  of  the  engineer,  but 
performs  his  functions  in  a  hurry  if  he 
fails  to  pay  immediate  attention  to 
"order  boards"  and  signals. 

On  the  train's  entrance  to  every  block, 
cab  signals  indicate  whether  the  next 
block  is  occupied  or  not.  If  the  signal 
is  at  caution,  then  on  passing  over  a 
magnet,  the  green  light  disappears  and 
audible  warning  is  given  and  a  service 
brake  application  is  brought  into  play. 
The  yellow  proceed  light  appears  if 
braking  is  sufficient  to  forestall  secondary 
braking  at  the  home  magnet.  The  des- 
cription proceeds: — 

"The  engineer's  brake  handle  will  be 
moved  to  lap  position,  but  it  can  then 
with  effort,  be  pushed  back  to  the  release 
position,  against  the  pressure  on  the 
motor  pistons,  which  pressure  will  then 
be  promptly  released  if  the  train  is  not 
running  above  the  pre-determined  caution 
entrance  speed.  If  the  engineer  is  at- 
tending to  his  duty  he  may,  therefore, 
forestall  actual  braking  of  the  train  or 
he  may  promptly  release  his  brakes  in 
response  to  a  change  in  roadside  signal 
indications. 

"If  the  engineer,  while  approaching 
the  home  magnet,  makes  a  service  brake 
application,  the  yellow  light  will  appear 
in  the  cab  whenever  there  is  sufficient 
braking  to  insure  reducing  the  speed 
'control'  speed  in  a  suitable  distance 
after  passing  a  live  home  magnet  without 
automatic  secondary  braking. 

"If,  when  getting  the  second  impulse  at 
a  live  home  magnet,  the  locomotive  is 
running  without  braking  and  below  the 
determined  control  speed,  say  15  or  20 
miles  an  hour,  as  indicated  by  the  yellow 
lamp,  and  so  continues  until  reaching  the 
reset  magnet,  there  will  be  no  secondary 
brake  application,  but  if  the  speed  is 
increased  and  goes  above  the  control 
speed  before  passing  an  active  reset 
magnet,  the  brakes  will  be  applied. 

"If  the  engine  when  passing  a  live  home 
magnet  is  running  below  the  predetermin- 
ed speed  limit,  say  45  or  50  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  train  as  a  whole  is  being  pro- 
perly braked  under  manual  or  automatic 
service  application,  the  secondary  brak- 
ing will  not  take  place;  but  if  the  brakes 
are  released  before  reaching  the  control 
speed,  then  a  heavy  service  or  emergency 
braking  will  occur.  The  secondary  brake 
can  not  be  released,  however,  until  it 
has  completed  its  function,  no  matter 
how  short  the  initial  impulse  or  what- 
ever the  engineer  attempts  to  do  with 
his  brake  handle. 

"When  the  speed  has  been  reduced  to 
'control,'  the  brakes  may  be  released,  but 
if  the  speed  is  later  increased  above  the 
low  limit  before  pas.sing  an  active  reset 
magnet,  the  secondary  or  emergency 
braking  will  again  take  place. 

"If  the  conductor  unlocks  a  control 
switch  he  can  temporarily  give  to  the  en- 
gineer and  fireman  the  privilege  of  joint 
action  to  establish  an  early  reset,  if  and 
only  when  the  proceed  cab-light  is  in 
evidence. 

"Seconds  under  speed  control,  as  for 
example,  dangerous  curves  or  bridge  or 
crossing  approaches,  may  be  treated  as 
permanent  signal  blocks,  each  being 
provided  with  one  or  more  permanent 
application  magnets  to  initiate  service 
braking  at  the  proper  point  if  the  speed 
is  excessive. 

"The  brakes  once  applied,  the  actuating 
pressure  on  the  brake  valve  handle  per- 
sists until  the  speed  is  reduced  to  a  pre- 
determined limit,  which  is  individual  to 
fach   class   of   locomotive." 


''No  Wonder  They  Wear — They're 
Made  With  Such  Care'' 
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The  definite  name 

for  definite  quality 


The  name  EVERSHARP  is  on  the  pencil. 
It  marks  the  product  of  the  Wahl  G)m- 
pany — the  maker  of    the  first  and  only 
mechanical  pencil  to  be  nationally  accept- 
ed.   Millions  are  in  use.     All  who  buy 
EVERSHARP  today  deliberately  select  it 
as  the  best  that  can  be  bought.    No  other 
pencil  can  be  like  EVERSHARP ;  the  ex- 
clusive tip  in  which  the  lead  cannot  slip 
keeps  EVERSHARP  supreme  in  writing 
efficiency.     Durable    metals,    fashioned 
with  precision,  make  EVERSHARP  ever- 
lasting. 

Buy  your  EVERSHARP  by  name.    Look 
for   the   name   on    the    pencil.       Many 
beautiful  styles  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel. 
Priced  from  75c  to  $75.     Enough  lead 
to   write    250,000  words    comes   with 
every  EVERSHARP.     A  complete  refill 
— a  red  top  box  of  extra  leads  costs  but 
twenty  cents. 


EVERSHARP  is   matched    in   efficiency 
and  design  by  Wahl  Pen,  with  the  fam- 
ous all-metal  banrel  that  holds  more  ink; 
factory  tailored  to  fit  your  hand.     These 
perfect    writing    companions    are    sold 
ever)rwhere. 


MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 
THE  WAHL    COMPANY,   LTD., 
TORONTO 


Vse  vnlu  EVERSHARP 
Leads.  They  fit  ac- 
curately the  exclusiye 
E  V  E  R  H  H  A  K  r  till. 
*S('i'en  grades : 

■IH—Extra  Soft 

II —Soft 

HB— Medium  Soft 

I' — Firm  '  ^~ 

H — Medium  Hard  i  zUc 

iH—Hard 

iH—Very  Hard 


Also  Indelible 


30c 


Ask  the  office  manager 
to  supply  you  iiith 
EVERSHARP  Leads 
in    the   red   top   box. 


Can  Dollar  Be  Stabilized  ? 

Recommendations  Are  Made  by  Authority  Who  Claims 
Deflation  Largely  Due  to  Psychological  Causes. 

PROFESSOR  CASSEL 


WHAT  forces  brought  about  the  de- 
flation through  which  commodity 
values  all  over  the  world  have  just  been 
passing?  Most  people  know  that  both 
Labor  and  Capital  have  suffered  tremen- 
dously in  the  process,  but  few  could  put 
their  finger  on  the  exact  cause.  Professor 
Cassel,  who  over  a  year  ago  attracted 
c  jnsiderable  attention  in  the  financial 
world  with  his  "Memorandum  on  the 
World's  Monetary  Problems,"  which  he 
presented  at  the  International  Financial 
ConferenceatPrussels,  declares  that  defla- 
tion came  about  purely  through  a  mood 
of  the  people  themselves  who  demanded 
that  they  receive  for  the  rroney  they 
spent  something  like  the  va'ue  obtaining 
in  days  prior  to  the  war. 

He  remarks  that  it  is  often  1  bought  that 
seriously  depreciated  monetary  stand- 
ards must  be  abandoned  a.s  altogether 
unfit  for  their  function,  which  is  really 
not  the  case.  The  new  money  will  sei-ve 
as  the  old  money  did  if  only  the  value  of 
the  unit  has  been  stabilized,  and  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  and  -ervices  have 
had  time  to  adapt  themselve.-  to  this  new 
unit.  He  elucidates:  "The  downward 
movement  of  prices  has  not.  as  is  some- 
times assumed,  been  merely  a  spontan- 
eous result  of  forces  beyond  our  control. 
It  is  essentially  the  result  of  a  policy 
deliberately  framed  witli  a  view  to  bring- 
ing down  prices  and  giving  a  higher  value 
to  the  monetary  unit.  This  policy  of 
deflation  has  its  root  in  the  popular  idea 


Where  Nick  Got  His  Clues 

Death  of  World's  Most  Prolific  Modern  Writer  Recalls  Amazing 
Feats  of  Industry  And  Invention. 

FREDERICK  VAN  RENSSELAER  DEY 


JUST  a  short  time  ago  the  newspapers 
told  of  the  tragic  death  of  Frederick 
van  Rensselaer  Dey,  the  creator  of  the 
"Nick  Carter"  detective  stories  for  boys, 
which  were  such  a  worry  to  the  parents 
of  the  generation  now  grown  up,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  Dey, 
who  ended  his  own  life  a  penniless  pauper, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  rapid 
producer  of  fiction  of  the  age.  Discount- 
ing the  quality  of  the  material  he  turned 
out,  the  man's  ability  to  string  words 
one  behind  the  other  and  weave  them  into 
sensational  yarns  was  prodigious. 

Dey  wrote  more  than  1,000  Nick 
Carter  novelettes,  some  40,000,000  words 
in  all,  and  most  of  the  typing  of  his  manu- 
scripts was  done  by  himself,  as  he  found 
that  he  could  actually  create  faster  in 
this  way  than  by  dictating  to  steno- 
graphers. A  few  years  ago  he  put  in 
print  the  story  of  his  performance,  and  an 
amazing  showing  it  proved  to  be,  for 
which  he  vouched. 

According  to  this  tally,  the  first  Nick 
Carter  story  was  printed  in  1890.  It  was 
followed  by  others  at  weekly  intervals. 
The  first  four  ran  about  33,000  words 
each.  Then  for  a  time  they  dropped  to 
20,000  words,  but  later  were  designed 
of  a  pattern  length  of  30,000  words.  Omit- 
ting Sundays,  that  meant  an  output  of 
5,000  words  every  day — a  pretty  stiff 
pace  to  keep  up  year  in  and  year  out, 
unless  Pegasus  be  turned  into  a  steady- 
going  road  horse.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  Mr.  Dey  put  out  a  total  of  nearly 
eleven  hundred  yarns  of  novelette  length, 
with  a  total  of  about  forty  million  words. 
Anybody  with  mathematical  inclinations 
can  figure  out  what  that  would  mean  in 
novels  of  seventy  to  ninety  thousand 
words.  As  Mr.  Dey  produced  other 
yarns  as  well  as  those  in  his  chief  series, 
writing  imder  a  variety  of  pseudonyms, 
it  probably  would  be  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  precise  computation  of  his  pro- 
di'otion.  The  chances  are  that  he  him- 
self would  have  been  unequal  to  the  task. 
"Where  do  you  get  your  plots?" 
Dey  was  asked  once. 

"Everywhere,"  was  the  reply.  "One 
day  I  was  sitting  in  the  window  of  the 
F.Iks'  Club,  when  I  saw  a  man,  evidently  a 
laborer,  come  from  the  direction  of  the 


that  pre-war  price-levels  are  still  to  he 
regarded  as  'normal,'  and  that  stable  ■ 
economic  conditions  can  be  attained  only  . 
by  bringing  prices  down  to  the  old  levels. 
In  most  countries,  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous fall  of  prices,  we  are  still  far  from 
the  end,  and  there  is  consequently  plenty 
of  room  for  a  continued  policy  of  defla- 
tion  on  such   grounds." 

Professor  Cassel's  present  recommenda- 
tion is  to  work  toward  stabilizing  the 
internationa)  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
main  points  in  a  recent  article  upon  that 
subject,  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  are  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"The  United  States  having  already  re- 
sumed gold  payments,  the  dollar  may  be 
taken  henceforth  to  represent  gold. 

"The  dollar  exchange  should  be  .stab- 
ilized   at   some   definite   figure. 

"The  value  of  gold  as  against  commod- 
ities should  not  be  raised. 

"Throughout  the  world  there  is  keen 
expectation  that  something  should  he 
done  for  the  restoration  of  sound  money. 

"The  International  Financial  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  last  September  had  the 
problem  of  stabilization  before  it,  but  was 
not  convinced  that  'the  time  was  yet 
ripe.' 

"One  of  the  most  promising  starting 
points  is  the  investigation  of  the  problem 
of  stabilizing  the  internal  value  of  the 
dollar." 


park  and  stop  at  the  fence  that  encircles 
the  Columbus  monument.  He  made 
some  marks  on  a  picket,  than  ran  away. 
Five  minutes  later  another  man  appeared 
and  made  some  marks,  then  hurried  west 
on  Fifty-ninth  street.  A  third  man  came 
along  and  did  the  same  thing. 

"I  went  down  and  examined  the  marks, 
which  were  made  with  chalk  of  different 
colors.  I  think  there  was  a  motormen's 
strike  on  and  these  marks  were  made  by 
strikers.  That  was  enough  for  me  to 
start  a  new  story.  Only  I  made  the  plot 
more  important  than  a  motormen's  strike. 
I  used  a  South  American  revolution. 

"Another  time  I  was  on  a  Fulton  ferry- 
boat. As  we  passed  under  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  an  envelope  fluttered  down  at 
my  feet.  Some  woman  had  tossed  it 
out  of  a  street-car,  no  doubt.  There  was 
nothing  in  it.  But  it  was  enough  of  an 
incident  to  form  the  first  chapter  of  a  thril- 
ler entitled  'A  Clew  from  the  Clouds.' 

But  the  characterization  of  Nick 
Carter  did  not  comprise  all  Dey's  works. 
Often  he  would  forge  ahead  of  his  publish- 
ers on  the  "Nick"  contracts  and  find 
time  for  other  publications.  At  such 
times  he  would  dash  off  a  few  of  the 
women's  novels  published  under  the  name 
of  Bertha  M.  Clay,  Marian  Gilmore, 
and  others.  He  wrote  short  stories  under 
forty  different  names.  , 

"I  would  rather  write  than  read,"- 
Dey  said  in  an  interview  not  long  ago.  ' 
"Summer  or  winter  I  am  up  at  daylight, 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten  a  steak  or  two 
I  am  ready  for  the  battle.  I  usually 
finish  my  day's  work  by  noon.  I  can't 
have  a  moment's  peace  of  mind  until 
my  day's  work  is  done.  All  I  need  is  my 
faithful  typewriter  and  a  window  from 
which  I  can  look  out  upon  the  water,  if 
that  is   possible.  , 

"I   used   to   have   a  stenographer  to  J 
whom  I  dictated  my  stuff.     But  I  found 
that  was  more  tiresome  than  writing  it 
myself.     When   pressed   I   can   write   at 
the   rate    of   three   thousand    words    an 
hour.     From    constant    training    I    find  ' 
that    my    brain,    or    some    subconscious 
something,  keeps  about  six  hundred  words 
ahead    of    the    machine.     The    mind    is ; 
blazing  the  trail  and  paying  no  attention-? 
to  the  work  of  the  hands." 
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"Here's  the  cause— dirty,  worn-out  oill 

You  failed  to  drain  your  crankcase  regularly" 


f 


You  can't  keep  on  using  the  same  oil— day  after  day— 
and  escape  damage  to  your  engine.  800  miles  of  service  is 
practically  the  limit  of  safety. 

Poor  quality  oils— never  safe— become  actually  danger- 
ous after  a  few  miles  driving.  Broken  down  by  heat— 
thinned-out  by  gasoline— what  little  lubricating  value  they 
ever  had  is  quickly  destroyed. 

Safety  and  economy  demand  that  you  follow  these 
two  rules  for  the  lubrication  of  your  engine- 
First— huy  lubrication  by  selecting  a  high  quality  oil 
of  the  right  type  (body)  for  your  particular  engine— 
then  stick  to  it. 

Second— drain  your  crankcase  and  refill  with  fresh  clean 
oil  every  500  to  800  miles. 

Asking  for  just  "a  quartof  oil"— accepting  anything 
that's  offered— isn't  buying  lubrication.  But  demanding 
SUNOCO  Motor  Oil  IS. 

SUNOCO  is  a  scientific  engine  lubricant— totally  and 
fundamentally  different  from  ordinary  motor  oils. 


And  here  are  the  reasons  for  SUNOCO'S  superiority: 

Being  wholly-distilled  — noC  a  compounded  oil— 
SUNOCO  eliminates  carbon  troubles.  That  means  no 
clogging  of  the  cylinders— no  fouling  of  the  spark  plugs- 
no  gumming  of  the  valves. 

oT^?i?^  heavier  in  body-type  for  type-than  other  oils, 
SUNOCO  maintains  compression-tight  cylinders.  That 
means  more  power— greater  gas  and  oil  mileages— less 
crankcase  dilution. 

And  there  have  been  created  in  SUNOCO— by  patented 
processes  of  super-refining— certain  other  exclusive  features 
for  motor  protection  not  found  in  ordinary  oils. 

Prove  these  extraordinary  qualities  of  SUNOCO  by  a 
trial  NOW.  Any  SUNOCO  dealer  will  clean  out  your 
crankcase  and  refill  with  the  proper  SUNOCO  type  for 
summer  use  in  your  car. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet  "Lubrica- 
tion or  Just '  Oil ',"  or  write  to  us.  Ten  minutes'  interesting 
reading  may  mean  an  enormous  saving  to  you. 


SUN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 

Lubricating  Oils,    Fuel  Oil,    Gas   Oil  and  Other  Petroleum   Products 

Montreal  and  Toronto 


MOTOR     OIL 
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Jhe  Brilai^ontl) 


CINE  \&  also  (:h^  anni\?ersar^ 
xnor\ii}[i  ot  sit  the  brides  o£lke 
years  gone  by. 

A  cfiarming  remembrance  ^or-- 
these  occasions  ^ivat  is  aKVa^'s 
deeply  ^ppreci^ted-^  first 
£orits  beauty  and  tfi^n  £or  its 
long  wearing  quality —  is 
Wm.^gers  &Son  SUverplate. 

The  small  chest  of  26  pieces 
maHes  a  delightful  gift. 
It  is  veri?  economically  priced 
and  the  pattern  cdin  always 
be  matched. 


"GIFTS  THAT  LAST' 


ade  in  Canada  and  Suaranteed  by 
y^a^araJaUs ,  Ontario. 
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Hypnotized  by  a  Golf  Ball 

Peculiar  Quirks  Develop  on  The  Links  if  Players  Fail  to 

Concentrate. 


GRANTLAND  RICE 


GOLF  balls  have  hypnotic  potential- 
ities, if  stared  at  too  long  with  too 
severe  concentration,  says  Grantland 
Rice,  sports  writer,  in  the  American 
Golfer.  He  -describes  several  incidents 
in  connection  with  the  play  of  expert 
golfers  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  He 
describes  a  personal  idiosyncrasy  that 
grew  to  be  such  a  nuisance  that  it  threat- 
ened to  ruin  all  enjoyment  of  the  game 
for   him: — 

"We  recall  one  day  swinging  at  the 
ball  just  as  a  dead  leaf  blew  across  it, 
causing  a  complete  foozle.  After  that, 
we  began  picking  up  loose  leaves  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  That  led  to  picking 
up  all  small  sticks.  Within  two  weeks  we 
found  that  we  were  looking  for  unseen 
impediments.  We  decided  then  and 
there  to  pick  up  nothing  around  the  ball 
and  to  break  up  the  habit,  before  it  had 
gone  too  far.  It  was  a  tough  battle  for  a 
round  or  two,  but  after  that  the  desire  to 
manicure  the  fairway  passed  out. 

"In  the  same  way  one  can  take  up 
entirely  too  much  time  in  addressing  the 
ball  on  tee  or  fairway.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  develop  queer  habits  that  soon  become 
fixed,  if   one   isn't   on   the   lookout. 

"We  knaw  of  several  men  who  could 
never  play  well  on  a  sunshiny  day,  be- 
cause they  had  developed  the  habit  of 
looking  for  their  moving  shadows  as 
they  started  to  swing.  And  once  they 
had  started  looking  for  these  shadows 
they    couldn't    quit.     It    was    all    self- 


hypnotism,  but  self-hypnotism  isn't  al- 
ways  easy   to   cure." 

'This,  Mr.  Rice  goes  on  to  say,  ex- 
plains why  one  can  concentrate  himself 
into  a  state  of  rigidity,  "compared  to 
which  a  telegraph  pole  is  a  pliable  object." 
He  adds  the  experience  of  Cyril  Walker, 
the  Englewood  professional,  who  had 
always  played  at  normal  speed,  some- 
times faster,  until  he  became  a  golf- 
hypnotic. 

"I  began  first  picking  up  stray  sticks  or 
leaves  around  the  ball  or  through  the 
fairway,"  Walker  told  Rice.  "Then  I 
began  adding  another  waggle  or  so  in 
addressing  the  ball,  to  be  sure  I  was  all 
set  to  hit  in  the  right  way.  Finally  the 
habit  began  to  grow  on  me.  This  last 
winter  I  got  so  that  I  was  trying  to  find 
imaginary  objects  around  the  ball.  It 
might  be  lying  perfectly,  but  from  force  of 
habit  I  would  stoop  over  to  look  for 
something,  picking  up  the  smallest  sort  of 
objects  that  could  never  affect  my  swing. 
In  the  same  way  I  began  to  use  more 
and  more  time  addressing  the  ball,  until 
there  were  days  when  I  couldn't  seem  to 
hit  the  ball  until  I  had  addressed  the 
ball  ten  or  twelve  times. 

"I  had  undoubtedly  hypnotized  my- 
self. I  wanted  to  play  faster,  but  I 
couldn't.  I  had  worked  myself  into  a 
habit  that  I  couldn't  stop  in  the  middle  of 
a  tournament  season.  But  that  is  now 
all  over.  From  this  time  on  I  am  going 
to  be  one  of  the  fastest  golfers  in  the  game. 


What  Will  Radio  Do  To  Us  ? 


Continued  from  page  21 


lengths.  Suppose  there  were  a  dozen 
operators  sending  out  messages  at  the 
same  place  on  the  same  wave  length  at 
the  same  time.  The  listener  who  tuned 
in  to  catch  one  of  these  messages,  might 
get  snatches  of  the  message  for  which  he 
was  listening,  but  he  would  get  snatches 
of  other  messages  as  well.  It  would  be 
like  sitting  in  a  room  with  a  dozen  conver- 
sations being  carried  on  at  the  same  time, 
catching  a  word  here  and  therefrom  each. 
So  much  for  a  dozen  conversations,  but 
suppose  there  were  thousands,  what 
chance  would  the  listener  have?  It  is 
obvious  th.-;t  no  such  restricted  service 
could  ever  supplant  the  telephone  with 
its  virtually  limitless  capacity  for  elab- 
oration. 

More  than  that,  the  worst  you  can 
have  with  a  telephone  is  a  party  line,  but 
with  the  radiophone  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood m  y  b'  "listening  in."  It  is  any- 
body's air.  It  '  within  the  realm  of 
possibility,  of  course,  that  some_develop- 
ment  may  come  in  this  regard.  " 

The  Limiting   Factor 

THE  great  limitation  then  is  the  limit- 
ation of  the  number  of  wave  lengths 
that  can  be  used  at  one  tiii:e  without 
"jamming"  the  air,  and  it  is  a  real  limita- 
tion, and  one  that  at  the  resent  time  at 
least  seem."  inherent  in  ths  science.  More 
than  that,  it  is  not,  as  yet,  possible  to 
vary  wave  lengths  by  infinitesimal 
lengths,  because  no  instrument  has  yet 
been  devised  delicate  enough  to  tune  up 
.-to  these  sli-iht  variations,  though  distance 
*'irom  the  originating  source  makes  it 
easier  to  make  a  fine  distinction.  About 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  tUne  to 
within  ten  per  cent,  of  either  side  of  the 
wave.  Supposing,  that  is  to  say,  the 
trans-oceanic  telephone  is  working  with  a 
wave  length  of  6,000  meters,  which  is 
relatively  the  one  they  use,  it  is  not  poss- 
ible for  another  operator  to  send  his  mes- 
sage on  a  wave  of  say  5,900  meters,  for 
these  two  waves  would  "jam"  with  our 
present  day  instruments.  The  best  he 
could  do  would  be  to  send  ten  per  cent. 
I  lower  than  the  transoceanic,  or  5,400, 
and  probably  to  be  .sure  he  would  send  at 
5,000.  That  is  under  th6  best  conditions 
with  powerful  instruments.  Every  number 
from  six  thousand  to  one  is  not  available 
i9r  use  at  the  same  time,  but  only  a  frac- 
tion of  these  numbers.  Of  course  longer 
waves  are  used,  but  this  does  not  mater- 
ially increase  the  number.  It  is  quite 
■vithin  the  realm  of  possibility  however, 


that  later  improvements  will  permit  of 
much  more  accurate  tuning,  that  will 
greatly  alter  the  possibilities.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  something  may  be 
done  toward  picking  up  waves  only  from 
a  given  direction,  for  of  course  the  wire- 
less wave  moves  in  every  direction  like 
a  ripple  on  the  water.  But  even  at  the 
best  it  is  obvious  that  the  possibilities 
are  finite,  and  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment sending  on  a  given  wave  length 
will  dominate  the  air. 

That  sets  at  rest,  of  course,  the  idea 
that  the  newspaper  plants  will  be  re- 
legated to  the  scrap  heap,  for  think  of  the 
time  it  would  take  to  broadcast  the  con- 
tents of  the  average  city  newspaper,  and 
the  inroads  that  such  an  undertaking 
would  make  upon  the  available  tirne.  No, 
it  is  possible  to  send  out  a  synopsis  of  the 
news,  that  will  reach  out  into  the  far 
corners  of  the  country,  where  the  news- 
paper is  already  days'  old  when  it  arrives, 
but  the  present  radio  can  never  supplant 
the  newspaper  any  more  than  the  bul- 
letins on  the  street  can  supplant  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  only  likely  to  make  the 
public  the  more  avid  for  the  details  of  the 
news. 

Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  do  away  with 
the  family  gramophone.  For  it  might  be 
that  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  your 
heart  might  hanker  for  the  Pilgrims 
Chorus,  or  perhaps  indeed  for  the  latest 
Jazz  song.  You  go  to  your  radiophone 
and  pick  up  the  obliging  waves  only  to 
get  a  message  like  this:  S.R.  $1.75-2.10 
D.L.  which  being  interpreted  means 
that  New  .Jersey  sacked  Irish  Cobbler 
potatoes  per  100  lbs  in  New  York  are 
selling  at  $1.75  to  $2.10  and  that  there  is 
a  fair  demand  for  them,  for  that  is  the  way 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets 
sends  out  information.  Now  undoubted- 
ly that  is  vital  information  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  market  for  potatoes, 
but  what  about  the  chap  whose  heart  is 
hungering  for  the  soothing  strains  of 
"Kiss  Me  By  Wireless?"  You  see,  there 
is  the  hitch.  For  those  rebellious  souls 
that  want  what  they  want  when  they 
want  it,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  contented 
with  the  knowledge  that  promptly  at 
8.10  p.m.  you  can  hear  an  orchestra, 
and  at  8.30  you  can  listen  to  a  bed-time 
story  and  so  on,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  this  limitation  exists.  And  so  you 
see  it  is  likely  that  the  gramophone  will 
still  remain  for  the  undisciplined  soul  who 
may  like  his  concert  to  begin  at  7.60 
p.m.  instead  of  8  p.m.  and  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone  is  likely  still  to  remain 


Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Hair 


How  to  Make  Your 
Hair  Make  You 
More  Attractive 


EVERYWHERE   you    go   your    hair   is 
noticed  most  critically. 

People  judge  you  by  its  appearance. 

It  tells  the  world  what  you  are. 

If  you  wear  your  hair  becomingly  and 
always  have  it  l)oautifully  clean  and  well- 
kept,  it  adds  more  than  anything  else  to 
your  attractiveness  and  charm  , 

Beautiful  hair  is  not  a  matter  of  luck, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  care. 

Study  your  hair,  take  a  hand  mirror  and 
look  at  the  front,  the  sides  and  the  bark. 
Try  doing  it  up  in  various  ways.  See  just 
how  it  looks  best. 

A  slight  change  in  the  way  ycu  dress  your 
hair,  or  in  the  way  you  care  for  it,  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  its  appearance. 

In  caring  for  the  hair,  shampooing  is 
always  the  most  important  thing. 

It  is  the  shamiiooing  which  brings  out 
the  real  life  and  lustJ'e,  natural  wave  and 
color,  and  makes  your  hair  soft,  fresh 
and  luxuriant. 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  and 
heavy,  lifeless,  stiff  and  gummy,  and 
the  strands  cling  together,  juid  it  feels 
harsh  and  disagreefihle  to  the  touch, 
it  is  because  your  hair  has  not  been 
shampooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  been  .sham- 
pooed pro()erly,  and  is  thoroughly 
clean,  it  will  be  glossy,  smooth  and 
bright,  delightfully  fresh-looking,  soft 
and  silky. 

AVliile  your  hair  must  have  fre- 
quent and  regular  washing  to  keep  it 
beautiful,  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect 
of  ordinary  soaps.  The  fr<«  alkali  in  ord- 
inary soaps  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  women ,  every- 
where, now  use  Mulsified  cocoanut  oil 
shampoo.  This  clear,  pure  and  entirely 
greaseless  product  cannot  pos-sibly  nijurc, 
and  it  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the 
hair  brittle,  no  matt<'r  how  oft«n  you  use  it. 

If  you  want  t«  see  how  really  beautiful 
you  can  make  your  hair  look,  just  follow 
this  simple  method: 

A  Simple,  Easy  Method 

FIRST,  put  two  or  three  teasp-oonfuls  of 
Mulsified  in  a  cup  or  glass  with  a  little 
warm  water.  Then  wet  the  hair  and  scalp 
with  clear  warm  water.  Pour  the  Mulsified 
evenly  over  the  hair  and  rul)  it  thoroughly 
all  over  the  scalp  and  throughout  the  entire 
length,  down  to  the  ends  of  the  hair. 

Two  or  three  t<"as|K)onfuls  will  make  an 
abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This 
should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  briskly 
with  the  finger  tips,  so  as  to  loosen  the 
dandruff  and  .small  i)articles  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  slick  to  the  .scalp. 

After  nibliing  in  the  rich,  creamy 
Mulsified  lather,  rinse  the  hair  and  scalp 
thoroughly — always  using  dear,  fre.sh, 
warm  water. 

Then  \isc  another  a|)plication  of 
Mulsified,  again  working  up  a  lather  and 
rul)biiig  it  in  bri.^kly  as  before. 

Two  waters  are  usually  sufficient  for 
wa.shing  the  hair  but  sometimes  the  third 
is  necessary. 

■^'ou  can  easily  tell  when  the  hair  is 
prfectly  clean,  for  it  will  be  soft  and  silky 
7n  the  water. 


Dress  Your  Hair 

to  Emphasize     '^' 
Your  Best  Lines  Only 

Begin  by  studying  your  profile.  If  you 
have  a  short  nose,  do  not  put  your  hair  on 
the  top  of  your  head;  if  you  have  a  round, 
full  face,  do  not  fluff  your  hair  out  too 
much  at  the  sides;  if  your  face  is  very  thin 
and  long,  then  you  should  fluff  your  hair 
out  at  the  sides.  The  woman  with  the  full 
face  and  double  chin  should  wear  her  hair 
high.  /Ill  these  and  other  individual 
features,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  selecting  the  proper  hairdress.  Above 
all,  simplicity  should  prevail.  You  are  al- 
ahvays  most  attractive 
when  your  hair  hois  most 
natural  —  ichen  it  looks 
most  like  you. 


Rinse  the  Hair 
Thoroughly 

THIS  is  very  important. 
After  the  final  wa.shing, 
the  hair  and  scalp  should 
be  rinsed  in  at  least  two 
changes  of  good  warm 
water  and  followed  with 
a  rinsing  in  cold  water. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you  will  find 
the  hair  will  dry  quickly  and  evcnlv  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  much  thicker 
and  heavier  than  it  is. 

If  you  want  to  always  l)e  remembered 
for  your  Ix'autiful,  well-kept  hair,  make  it 
a  rule  to  sot  a  certain  day  each  week  for  a 
Mulsified  cocoanut  oil  shaninoo.  This 
regular  weekly  shamixming  will  keep  the 
scalp  .soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright, 
fresh-loqking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to 
manage — and  it  will  lie  noticed  and  admired 
by  everyone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  at  any  dni(t  store 
or  toilet  goods  counter,  anywhere  m  the 
world.  A  4-ounce  bottle  should  last  for 
months.  Beware  of  imitations — be  sure 
ou  (jet  Mulsified.  Ij<x)k  for  the  name 
'atkins  on  the  package. 
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Whether  they  come  in  by  the  spoken  word  or  by  dot 
and  dash,  the  instant  readiness  of  Waterman's  Ideal 
to  make  an  ink  record  of  the  message  received  has  made 
Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  the  favorite  record- 
ing instrument  with  both  professional  and  amateur 
operators. 

A   Waterman's   Ideal   Fountain   Pen  is   as   much   an 
essential  part  of  your   radio   outfit   as   the  receivers 
themselves. 

The  quality  of  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  in 
material  and  finish,  and  in  the  scientific  principles 
applied  in  its  construction,  have  made  it  the  world's 
standard  fountain  pen. 

Waterman's  "Radio  Recording"  Pen  No.  12  or  14, 
with  carbon  copy  (manifold)  or  medium  gold  point — 
holds  more  ink  than  any  other  type. 

Another  Radio  convenience— WATERMAN'S  IDEAL 

INK — writes  blue,  dries  black,  best  for  fountain  pens 

and  general  use.     In  2  and  6  ounce 

bottles    for    home    use,   pints    and 

quarts  for  offices. 

Selection  and  service  at  best 
dealers  everywhere 

179  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Boston 


Chicago 
London 
Paris 


ioi 


A„.^ 
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SINCE 


THE  WORLD'S    FINEST  WATERCRAFT 

There  ia  always  com.fort,  safety  and  complete  satisfaction  when  you  ride  in  a  "PETTER- 
BOROUGH."  We  build  any  kind  of  canoe,  skiff  or  motorboat  you  will  need  for  vaca- 
tion or  at  summer  home.  Our  small  motorcraft  with  or  without  tunnel  stern  have  no 
equals  in  sturdy  construction  and  speed.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  showing  latest  models 
and  the  new  reduced  1922  prices. 

Evinrude  Dittributors  for  Ontario 

PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO.,  LIMITED 

292  WATER  STREET.  PETERBOROUGH,  ONTARIO 


OVER  $  2CO  PROFIT 

WEEKLY 
ABOVE  EXPENSES 

All  oTer  the  U.  S.  md  Can- 
«U  we  are  wtabllaWng  tuI- 
aanlBlxig  Mrvlc*  stations.  We 
iMbuct  you  and  fumlah  the 
iBoat  modem  methoda  and 
i>autpment — 

THE  ANDERSON 

Known  the  world  over 

We  hafe  34  schoola  In  U.S. 
and  4  In  Canada.  One  la  near 
foo.  8«Awol  pays  you  $5  pti 
4V  while  leamlna  to  oper 
■ia  ttM  itatlon  which  you 
■Mft  te  y»ur  town  or  eUowhere 

Wrflte    for    fm    particulars 
TODAY 

The  ANDERSON  STEAM  VULCAN  IZER  Co. 
ManufacUiran  of  Modem  Ttre  Repair  Equipment 
MeWllllama    B'l'd'B.         Indlanapoll*.    Ind..    U.S.A. 


FRECKLES 

Don*t  Hide  Them  With  a 
Veil;  Remove  Them  with 
Othine— Double  Strength. 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need 
of  feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as 
Othltie — double  strength — is  guaranteed 
to  remove  these  homely  spots. 
Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine — double 
strength—from  any  druggist  and  apply  a 
little  of  It  night  and  morning  and  you 
should  soon  see  that  even  the  worsi  freckles 
have  begun  to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones 
have  vanished  ent  Irely.  It  Is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely  dear  the 
skin    and    gain    a   beautiful   clear   complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine 
as  thU  la  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  hack  If 
it   fails  to   remove  frerkles. 


for  the  person  who  wants  his  message 
to  arrive  promptly  and  with  a  genteel 
measure  of  secrecy. 

THERE  is  still  another  limitation  due 
to  what  is  known  as  static  electricity. 
What  this  force  is  does  not  particularly 
matter,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  interferes 
with  distribution  of  the  ether  waves. 
It  is  this  factor  that  is  generally  classed 
under  the  all-inclusive  term  "unfavorable 
conditions."  Sometimes  a  powerfu. 
station  can  be  heard  a  few  miles  away 
and  then  again  an  amateur  like  E.S. 
Rogers,  of  Newmarket,  Ont.,  with  a  pri- 
vate set  of  limited  capacity,  works  across 
lo  Scotland,  one  of  the  few  amateurs  on 
the  continent  to  achieve  this  surprising 
feat.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
remember,  in  any  consideration  of  what 
the  future  way  be,  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  reach  of  these  radio  waves:  the  only 
problem  is  to  get  instruments  delicate 
enough  to  detect  them.  These  waves 
indeed  travel  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles 
a  second,  so  that  with  powerful  enough 
transmitters  and  delicate  enough  receiv- 
ing sets  telephoning  from  Canada  to 
Australia,  for  instance,  may  some  day  be 
no  more  surprising  than  telephoning  to  a 


MISS   JEAN   WOOD, 

Of  Toronto,   playing   a   piano   selection   that 

was    broadcast    by    the    amplifyer   shown    at 

the  right. 


neighbor  across  the  street.  Of  course, 
the  great  radio  stations  of  Scotland  have 
already  accomplished  this  feat  but  it  is 
still  new  enough  to  be  a  wonder. 

The  Vacuum  Tube 

THE  one  factor  that  has  done  most 
to  put  the  science  of  radio  telephony 
on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis  was  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  the  "Electron 
tube,"  generally  known  as  the  "vacuum 
tube."  This  little  tube  made  broad- 
casting possible  by  eliminating  the  over- 
lapping waves  due  to  the  "spark  transmis- 
sion" of  the  wireless  telegraph  that  caused 
the  rasping  and  overlapping  and  the 
breaks  in  continuity  that  brought  such 
sharp  limitations  to  the  use  of  the  radio 
telephone.  It  is  this  little  instrument,  too, 
that  permits  of  the  amplification  of 
sound  that  makes  possible  the  picking  up 
of  messages  from  great  distances  and 
their  reproduction  in  tones  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  a  great  auditorium  full  of 
people. 

But  while  this  is  so,  one  cannot  alto- 
gether scorn  the  crystal  receiver  that  is 
used  'n  the  inexpensive  sets.  As  one 
authority  on  the  subject  remarked:  "If 
you  are  just  listening  to  a  concert  from 
some  nearby  source  you  may  get  a  lot  of 
real  pleasure  out  of  one  of  these  sets. 
They  are  not  powerful  enough  to  pick 
up  many  of  the  outside  stations  so  that 
there  is  not  the  same  interference  of  waves 
that  would  be  noticed  with  the  more  am- 
bitious sets.  It  is  only  when  the  owners 
try  to  pick  up  some  of  the  big  stuff 
that  they  find  to  their  disappointment 
that  it  is  an  impossibility." 

Some  Startling  Novelties  of  Wireless 

BUT  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
improvement  in  the  vacuum  tube 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in 
the  science.  There  is  no  doubt  also 
that  it  will  be  instrumental  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  available  wave  lengths. 
This  is  one  of  the  anticipated  advances  of 
the  future,  this  and  the  steady  limiting 
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of  the  cumbersome  aerials  that  used 
to  be  the  necessary  concomitant  of  wire- 
less. It  is  here  that  the  amateur  has 
given  his  greatest  service,  for  in  his  en- 
deavor to  do  with  the  least  possible 
equipment  he  has  developed  aerials  of 
all  kinds  and  every  development  has  been 
away    from    elaboration. 

One  enterprising  youngster  arranged  an 
aerial  on  the  ribs  of  an  old  umbrella". 
With  this  modest  equipment  he  can  listen 
in  on  concerts  miles  away.  They  have 
rigged  them  in  an  old  lamp  and  around  a 
chair  back  or  around  the  pictures  in  a 
room.  At  the  recent  radio  show  in  New 
York,  a  young  lady  was  present  with  a 
garter  radiophone — one  can  hardly  call  it 
aerial — but  it  served  the  same  purpose. 

All  this  is  of  course  in  the  nature  of 
"trick  stuff,"  but  once  again,  it  is  no  use  to 
discredit  this  sort  of  thing,  for  out  of  just 
this  sort  of  experimenting  has  grown  the 
"loop  antennae,"  a  hundred  feet  of  light 
wire  coiled  around  a  wheel  not  more  than 
a  yard  in  diameter.  This  equipment  is 
used  in  some  of  the  large  stations. 

Still  another  form  is  the  "rolling  pin 
antennae,"  a  tubular  coil  about  the  size  of  a 
policeman's  baton  that,  when  hooked  to  a 
water  pipe  or  anything  else  that  will  give  a 
connection  with  the  ground,  is  capable  of 
a  range  of  100  miles.  These  two  types 
of  antennae  pick  up  messages  only  from 
those  stations  toward  which  they  are 
pointed,  and  thus  avoid  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  overlapping  waves. 

The  radiophone  craze,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  so  to  call  it  for  the  moment, 
brought  a  new  sorrow  into  the  life  of  the 
harassed  manager  of  a  large  hotel.  Never 
a  convention  nowadays  that  is  not  ad- 
dressed by  some  notable  by  radiophone. 
The  aerials  over  which  the  Shriners'  gath- 
ering received  their  morning  address 
from  a  brother  Shriner  a  thousand  milei- 
away  had  to  be  torn  down  and  re-erected 
on  the  second  floor,  so  that  the  Knights  o: 
Columbus  could  hear  from  one  of  their 
dignitaries  in  the  afternoon.  Then  thp 
sweating  workmen  had  to  rush  them  up- 
stairs again  so  that  the  Elks  might  bask  ir 
music  and  oratory  in  the  evening.  The 
demand  always  creates  the  supply.  The 
sweating  workmen  need  sweat  no  more 
all  he  need  do  now  is  to  attach  a  little 
instrument  to  a  convenient  electric  socket, 
just  as  though  he  were  starting  the  toaster, 
and  all  is  ready  for  the  burst  of  oratory. 
So  is  invention  stepping  along  hot-foot  on 
the  pathway  of  progress.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States  is  only  about  a  year  old, 
and  barely  half  that  age  in  Canada,  and 
when  one  sees  the  progress  that  has  come 
in  these  few  short  months  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  it  is  idle  to  prophesy  any  limit 
for  the  future. 

Canadian  and  American  Regulations 

AT  THE  present  time  there  is  a 
sharp  limitation  in  the  overlapping 
waves.  In  some  sections  of  the  United 
States,  this  congestion  of  the  air  has  be- 
come so  serious,  that  the  Government  i.< 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  re- 
establish it.  Fortunately  in  Canada  the 
development  came  later,  and  it  was  poss- 
ible to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  a  neigh- 
bor. The  department  of  Naval  Service 
has  had  men  in  the  United  States  for 
some  time  studying  every  phase  of  the 
situation  so  that  a  similar  situation  may 
not  develop  here.  Of  course  we  in 
Canada  are  in  a  measure  affected  by  the 
conditions  across  the  border  for  the  ether 
waves  know  no  boundary  lines.  G.  J. 
Desbarats,  Deputy  Minister  of  Nava! 
Service,  states  that  arrangements  are 
pending  with  the  United  States  whereby 
different  wave  lengths  will  be  allocated 
to  each  country,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  overlapping, and  yet  anyone  who  so 
desires  can  tune  in  on  any  station.  As 
an  indication  of  the  way  this  difficulty  is 
to  be  met  we  have  the  proposal  of  the  re- 
cent radio  conference  at  W'ashington 
that  proposed  altocations  of  different 
wave  lengths  to  different  agencies.  The 
following  items  from  the  proposal  will 
serve  to  illustrate:  transoceanic  radio 
telephone,  6,000  meters;  experiments 
5,000  meters,  government  broadcasting 
2,050  meters,  aircraft  1,550  meters,  pri- 
vate and  toll  broadcasting  435  meters, 
amateurs  150  to  200  meters. 

In  Canada  every  agency  whether  tele- 
graphic or  telephonic  is  under  the  control 
of    the    Department    of    Naval    Service. 
Every   operator   whether   he   controls   a  , 
great  broadcasting  station  or  owns  only  a  i 
small    amateur    set    must    be    licensed.: 
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Dis  heah  savin*  de  surface<am  savin*  mah  back] 


WHAT  Chloe  means  is  this :  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between 
mopping  varnished  wood  or  varnished 
linoleum,  and  scrubbing  unvarnished  wood 
or  unvarnished  linoleum.  In  the  one  case, 
the  mop,  with  a  little  guidance,  does  the 
work.  And  the  floor  is  clean.  In  the  other, 
you  scrub  and  scrub — on  hands  and  knees, 
and  get  a  lame  back  for  your  trouble.  And 
with  all  your  scrubbing,  the  floor  still  looks 
like  sin. 

Every  woman  who  keeps  house  knows  how 
impossible  it  is  to  clean  floors  from  which 


the  varnish  has  worn  off — and  to  clean  wood- 
work which  has  parted  company  with  its 
paint.  Can  you  blame  her  for  reveling  in 
a  clean  house — that  can  so  easily  be  kept 
clean  and  attractive? 

Floors,  stairs,  thresholds,  walls,  ceilings, 
woodwork,  if  painted  or  varnished  often 
enough,  will  last  as  long  as  the  building 
itself.  And  a  well-constructed  building,  if 
repainted  often  enough,  will  last  indefinitely. 

How  often  you  paint  and  varnish  depends 
upon  your  own  will  to  protect  what  you 
own.    Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


'TO-DAY  it  costs  le$» 
to  paint  than  it  did. 
The  cost  of  materials 
has  led  in  the  down- 
ward economic  trend 
of  manufactured  pro- 
duces. But  no  matter 
what  it  costs,  the  fait 
remains  that  it  always 
costs  more  not  to  paint 
than  to  paint.  Rust 
and  rot  go  on  till  you 
check  them.  The  logi- 
cal time  to  paint  and 
vamijh  is  NOW. 
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^n4ien  the  You 


oun 
Generation  go^ 
into  the 
h/ome 


-  nuxy  all  its  beauties  he  preserved 

A  HOME  is  an  enduring  thing,  built  and  made  beautiful, 
■'*■  not  merely  for  the  present,  but  with  the  thought  of  a 
lifetime  to  be  spent  within  its  walls,  of  children  and 
grandchildren  to  grow  up  beneath  its  sheltering  roof. 
Every  effort,  then,  should  be  made  to  preserve  its  beauty, 
and  provide  against  the  shabbiness  of  hard  usage  through 
the  years. 

Floors  and  woodwork  will  permanently  maintain  all  their 
original  attractiveness  if  finished  with  the  famous 

(ufjuid  QjMinU^ 

The  World's  Most  Durable  Floor  Varnish 

Liquid   Granite    gives   a   hard,    smooth,    wear-proof   and 

water-proof  surface.  It  brings  out  the  natural  grain  of 

the  wood  and  its  soft  lustre  adds  to  the  enduring  charm 

of  every  home. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

RERBYBROTHERC 


VARNISHES 

ENAMELS    -    STAINS 

WALKERVILLE  -  ONTARIO 


o 
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Gars  of  Every  Size 

are  successfully  housed  in 
Pedlar  Garages.  Plenty  of 
room,  light,  ventilation.  Per- 
fect safety  and  convenience. 
Good  appearance,  low  cost 

PEDLAR'S 

METAL-CLAD    AND  ALL-STEEI 

GARAGES 

The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

Established  1861 
ExecutlTi    Offices.    Oshawa.    Ont 
Factorlea:    Oahawi.    Ont..    Montreal     Que  • 
Branches:   Montreal,    Quebec,    Ottawa     Tor- 
onto,   Hamilton.    Winnipeg.    Calgar;      Van- 
couver. 


THE  OLD  HOMELAND 

"It's  many  yeam  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  homeland,  by  reading 
the  News  of  the  World,"  says  a  prom- 
inent man  of  the  West.  The  News  of 
the  World  is  the  great  national  journal 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  globe  Britishers  may 
settle,  the  News  of  the  World,  complete 
with  all  the  week's  news,  can  be  ob- 
tained. Its  thrilling  serial  stories,  up- 
to-date  song,  with  music,  the  latest 
gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the  most 
welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It  can 
be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local 
purchasers,  ample  stocks  are  carried  by 
all  local  newsdealers. 

Extra  wholesale  supplies  from:  Im- 
perial News  Co.,  Ltd.,  87  Queen  St., 
East,  Toronto;  American  News  Com- 
pany, 42  Yonge  Street,  Toronto;  Gor- 
don and  Gotch,  4.5  Richmond  St.,  East, 
Toronto.  Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly 
supply  by  placing  an  order  with  the 
a.e!-ents. 


Venu 


^^^:^^ 


■ru  T*' 


THINI 
LEADT^ 

EVERPOINTED 

and  other  Metal  Pencils 


■yHE  name  VENUS  is  your 

■*■  guarantee   of  perfection. 

Absolutely     cnimble-proof , 

•mooth  and   perfectly    graded. 

7  DEGREES 

aB  soft  ec  black     H  med.  hard 
B  soft  2H  hard 

HB  medium— for  general  use 

30c.  ptr  tube  of  12  lead*,- 
I  S2.00  per  dosen  tubem 

Ifyoiu  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  uj. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

240  Fifth  Ave..   '  New  York 

Ask  us  about  the  new 
VENUS  EVERPOINTED  PENCILS 


The  e  licensee  are  issued  for  a  year,  and  i 
are  cancellable  for  any  cause  and  at  any 
time  or  are  modified  entirely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  department.  At  the  sea- 
board too  there  is  special  limitation  of 
broadcasting,  as  a  protection  for  ship- 
ping that  must  use  wireless  as  a  necessity 
rather  than  as  an  amusement.  If  any 
nf  these  licenses  exceed  the  limits  covered 
by  their  license,  if  they  try  to  pirate  the 
air  they  can  be  detected,  and  warned.  A 
persistent  infringement  will  mean  that 
their  aerials  will  be  removed  by  a  govern- 
ment inspector,  and  they  may  be  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  very  definite  powers 
are  given  for  the  regulating  of  this  new 
development. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
future---for  it  is  a  speculation — for  the 
limitations  of  the  moment  may  a  year 
from  now,  or  ten  years  from  now  be  no 
limitation  at  all,  for  it  is  within  the  range 
of  possibilities  that  mstrumentr.  may  be  so 
attuned  thatjthey  can  pick  up  waves  sep- 
arated by  minute  fractions.  It  cannot 
be  done  now,  but  who  is  to  say  that  it 
will  never  be  done?  A  little  over  a  de- 
cade ago  Marconi  succeeded  in  sending  a 
wireless  message  across  the  English 
Channel,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  mar- 
vellous achievement  had  reached  fruition. 
To-day  anyone  with  a  set  that  costs 
about  $190  can  pick  up  the  great  stations 
of  Scotland  and  Germany. 

Some  Recent  Developments 

A  TORONTO  stock-broking  firm  ia 
proposing  to  install  a  radio  broad- 
casting plant  to  broadcast  quotations 
from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the 
market.  Anyone  who  has  a  receiving  set, 
whether  it  be  brokerage  hou.se  or  pros- 
pective buyer,  can  pick  up  this  informa- 
tion. No  further  need  for  private  wire  or 
ticker,  no  further  need  to  sit  and  watch 
the  quotation  board.  The  radiophone 
gives  you  your  own  private  wire. 

■  A  German  firm  which  has  adopted  the 
same  policy,  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
publicity  by  sending  in  a  telephonic  code, 
that  can  be  comprehended  only  by  sub- 
scribers. But  the  Canadian  firm  believes 
that  the  advertising  value  will  be  suffic- 
ient to  offset  any  disadvantage. 

Of  course  the  broadcast  concert  has 
come  to  stay.  It  has  its  limitation  yet 
owing  to  overlapping  waves,  and  static 
electricity.  Hoarse  noises  and  interrup- 
tions are  yet  a  factor.  Recently  one  of 
the  large  stations  was  broadcasting  an 
eloquent  sermon  by  an  eminent  divine, 
when  someone  who  evidently  disagreed 
with  his  views  broke  in  on  a  similar  wave. 
What  the  listeners  heard  was  the  sermon 
annotated  by  ribald  comment  from  the 
unbeliever.  But  these  instances  are  rare, 
and  interference  is  seldom  more  than  an 
error,  and  it  is  far  less  in  evidence  here 
than  it  is  across  the  line. 

More  than  that,  devices  are  rapidly 
being  perfected  to  correct  such  errors 
as  may  arise  at  the  broadcasting  end.  In 
one  of  the  large  broadcasting  stations  for 
instance  there  is  an  automatic  device 
that  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  director. 
Perhaps  a  violinist  is  playing.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  buzz  and  the  performer  looks 
up  to  see  displayed  in  glowing  letters 
the  sharp  command  "play  louder,"  or 
"not  so  loud."  Or  it  may  be  a  comedian 
who  wanders  around  a  bit  in  the  course  of 
his  act.  "You  are  too  far  to  the  right," 
says  the  machine,  or  "come  closer." 
This  mechanical  contrivance  has  been 
perfected  to  give  the  acme  of  recording 
perfection.  So  that  little  by  little  these 
concerts  will  lose  the  rasping  and  burring 
and  moments  of  indistinctness,  and  will 
have  the  perfection  that  would  be  found 
were  the  hearers  listening  in  the  presence 
of  the  actual  artist. 

These  concerts,  too,  are  developing 
materially  and  provide  a  world  of  enter- 
tainment and  education.  Here  for  instance 
is  a  Sunday  program,  from  Newark,  N.  J., 
one  of  dozens  that  anyone  with  a  moder- 
ately strong  receiving  set  could  pick  up. 

3:00  P.  M. — Radio  chapel  services; 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Scherer;  sacred 
music  by  the  church  quartette. 

4:00  P.  M.— "What  the  People  Want  to 
Read,"  by  Mrs.  Honor6  Willsie. 

4:30  P.  M.— Recital  by  Mabelle  Blume 
dramatic  soprano;  "When  Love  is  Kind," 
(Old  English)  "Minnetonka,"  Lieur- 
ance;  "The  Danza,"  Chadwick;  "Mus- 
ica  Proibita"  (Old  Italian);  "Habanera 
from  Carmen,"  Bizet;  "Chantex,  riez, 
dormez,"  Gounod;  "Jewel  Song  from 
Faust,"  Gounod;  "The  Thrill  o'  You,"  , 
Vanderpool;   "When  You're  Away,"  Her-   jj 
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ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

McGill  University 
Montreal 

(Founded  and  endowed  by  the  lat« 
Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Strathcona  and 
Mount   Hoyal.) 

For  women  students,  resident  and 
non-resident,  preparing  for  degrees 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (B.A.,  B.Sc, 
B.  H.  S„  B.  Com,)  and  in  Vba 
Faculty  of  Music.  Student*  are 
•llgible    for    acholarahipa. 

Applications  for  residence  should 
be  made  early,  as  accommodation  in 
the  College   is   limited. 

For    information      apply      to 
THE  WARDEN 


CLARK'S  CRUISES  BY  C.  P.  STEAMERS 
Clark'a  3rd  Cruise.  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE" 

18481  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

Including   Hotels,   Fees,    Drives,  Guides,   etc. 

Clark's  19lh  Cruise,  February  3 

^°E  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 

25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

6S  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 

Including   Hotels,    Fees,    Drives,    Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy,Grecce. etc. 

Burope   stop-overs    allowed    on    both    cruises. 
Eunne  and  Passion  Play  Parties,  1500  vp 

Frank  C.    Clark,  Times  Building,  New  'i  ork. 


America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK    ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

and 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 

address  by  the 

author 

H.  Clay   Glover   Co. 

Incorporated 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEWYORK.U.S.A. 
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FLIES       # 

-    ROACHES     f 
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bert;  "My  Laddie,"  Thayer;  "Rom- 
anza  from  Daughter  ot  the  Regiment," 
Donizetti;  "Mighty  Laii'  A  Rose," 
Nevin. 

5:30  P.  M. — Literary  Vespers,  "The 
Spirit  of  Service,"  by  Edgar  White  Bur- 
rill. 

6:30,  P.  M. — Readings  and  records 
from  the  "Bubble  Books  that  Sing,"  by 
Ralph  Mayhew. 

6:45  P.  M.— "Sandman  Stories,"  told 
by   Kasper  Seidel. 

7.00  P.  M.— "Japan,"  by  Julian  Street. 
7.30  P.  M.— "Check  Forgers,"  by  Wil- 
liam J.   Flynn. 

8:00P.M.— Trip  Through  Brazil  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  Anthony  Fiala, 
explorer. 

8:30  P.  M. — Carlos  Valderanna,  com- 
poser, pianist  and  lecturer,  will  give  a 
demonstration  of  Inca  Music. 

9:30  P.  M.— Recital  by  Alfred  Her- 
bermann,  violinist,  also  musical  critic 
and  writer  for  The  Violin  World;  Mrs. 
Earl  Feininger,  accompanist.  Program: 
"Cavatina,"  Raff;  "Waltz  in  A  Maj- 
or," Hockstein-Brahms;  "Souvenir," 
Drdla;  "Hindoo  Chant,"  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff-Kreisler;  "Berceuse"  (Jocelyn), 
Godard.  Miss  Lucille  Banner,  Coloratura 
soprano,  "Ah  Jors'e  liu,"  Verdi;  "Sem- 
pre  libera  deggio,"  Verdi;  "April," 
Nevin;  "Down  in  the  Forest,"  Ronald; 
"Lo  Hear  the  Lark,"  Bishop.  Mrs. 
Karl  Deininger,  accompanist. 

This  is  from  one  of  the  large  American 
stations,  but  could  be  readily  picked  up 
by  thousands  in  Canada.  There  are  a 
number  of  stations  broadcasting  in  Can- 
ada, that  send  out  concerts  of  a  somewhat 
similar   character    at    definite   times. 

Quite  recently,  for  instance,  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Cameron,  a  Toronto  minister,  ad- 
dressed thousands  of  radio  enthusiasts, 
but  the  most  interesting  thing  was  that 
his  own  congregation  sitting  in  their  re- 
gular pews  at  the  Bloor  Street  Baptist 
church,  heard  their  pastor's  message  as 
usual,  but  through  an  amplifier  in  the 
pulpit  instead  of  direct  from  his  own 
lips. 

Getting  a  Wider  Audience 

THIS  suggests  one  great  development 
of  the  radio.  Great  speakers  come 
to  the  large  centres.  They  can  be  heard 
by  the  comparatively  few,  for  even  the 
largest  hall  has  a  limited  capacity,  but 
'  with  this  new  invention,  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  can  sit  in  their  own  comfortable 
chairs  and  hear  his  words.  We  have  seen 
comparatively  little  of  this  as  yet  in  Can- 
ada but  intheUnitedStatesthereishardly 
a  public  man  of  importance,  from  the  Pre- 
sident down,  who  has  not  addressedsome 
message  over  the  radiophone.  This  nat- 
urally suggests  the  possibility  of  its  use 
in  political  campaigns.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent nothing  to  prevent  such  use. 

In  the  United  States,  indeed,  the  In- 
dependent Telephone  Company  has  a  toll 
broadcasting  station  which  anyone  may 
hire  at  so  much  a  minute  to  give  to  the 
world  at  large  any  information  he  may  de- 
sire to  disseminate.     There  is  no  reason 
why  a  political  candidate  should  not  make 
use  of  such  a  service.     One  might  say 
that   there  was  nothing  to   prevent  its 
use    for    advertising    purposes.     In    the 
United    States,  however,    advertising   is 
forbidden,  save  that  any  broadcaster  can 
put  in  a  modest  good  word  for  himself. 
Virtually  the  same  thing  applies  to  Can- 
ada, but  whether  it  did  or  no,  the  public 
would  look  after  it.     You  may  remember 
that,  not  so  very  many   years  ago,  the 
patrons  of  the  movies  had  to  live  tlirough 
aeons  of  advertising  slides  between   pic- 
tures.    Now  about  the  worst  they  have 
to  fear  is  garish  announcements  of  com- 
ing attractions.     The  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  the  patrons  tired  of  this  advertis- 
ing, and  therefore  the  theatres  found  it 
unprofitable.     About  the  same  condition 
applies  to  the  too  energetic  radio  politi- 
cian   or   radio    advertiser.     The    air   re- 
sources are  too  limited  for  the  public  to 
meet  with  any  equanimity  the  effort  to 
force  things  on  their  attention. 

There  are  many  agencies  actually  broad- 
casting information  of  one  sort  or  another. 
There  are  first  of  all  the  newspapers  which 
are  more  or  less  pioneering  the  field. 
There  is  a  newspaper  in  Toronto,  and  one 
in  Vancouver  and  others  in  the  middle 
west  that  are  actually  operating.  There  is 
one  in  Montreal,  that  intends  to  do  so  in 
the  near  future.  There  are  two  or  three 
departmental  stores  that  have  the  matter 
definitely  under  consideration.  They 
will  send  out  concerts,  perhaps  a  little 


^^Dad;  I  need  an  Encyclopedia 

that  tells  about  things  as  they  are — 

THIS  book  is  all  out  of  date.  Why,  dad,  it 
doesn't  even  tell  about  the  Great  War.  I 
want  to  read  about  Vimy  Ridge,,  where  brother's 
regiment  fought.  This  old  book  tells  about  Vimy 
Ridge,  but  it  doesn't  say  anything  about  the  Can- 
adians who  were  there  in  1918. 

"And  I  want  to  read  about  Wireless  Tele- 
phones. This  book  is  all  ancient  history.  Isn't 
there  an  encyclopedia  that  tells  about  these  things?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  there  is  such  an  encyclopedia.  It's  up- 
to-date,  and  tells  all  about  the  Great  War  and  Wire- 
less Telephones,  and  thousands  of  other  things  that 
you  and  I  want  to  know  about  and  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  encyclopedia.  It's  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA.  And  we  are  going  to  have  it  here  m 
the  library  where  you  and  I  can  use  it  when  we  want 
to  find  out  about  things  as  they  are.  I  sent  an  order 
to-day  to  the  publishers  to  have  it  shipped  to  us  at 


once. 

Within  the  short  span  of  seven 
years  the  world  has  undergone 
tremendous  changes.      _ 

An  encyclopedia  edited  before  the 
war  makes  a  nice  appearance  "on 
the  library  shelves,  but  it  is  of 
little  service  to  the  reader  who 
seeks  a  true  picture  of  men  and 
countries,  of  science  and  industry, 
of  the  great  revolutions  in  thought 
and  progress — as  they  are  today. 

Misinformation  is  worse  than  none. 
More  than  2,000  eminent  specialists 
from  over  the  world  have  contiib- 
uted  to  this  American  work.  British 
men  of  learning  write  on  British 
subjects;  German  scientists  contri- 
bute their  special  knowledge;  Jap- 
anese politics  are  discussed  by  Jap- 
anese statesmen;  eminent  Cathol- 
ics   cover    their    church    history. 


The  world's  storehouses  of  know- 
ledge are  opened  by  the  men  best 
qualified  to  present  them— more 
thoroughly  than  has  ever  before 
been  done  in  a  great  work  of  re- 
ference. 

That  is  why  the  new  AMERI- 
CANA numbers  among  its  sub- 
scribers all  the  great  Universities 
and  Public  Libraries,  many  lead- 
ing business  institutions,  and  the 
private  libraries  of  thousands  of 
people  who  realize  the  value  of 
having  constantly  at  their  service 
an  up-to-date  encyclopedia  of  the 
world's  knowledge. 

Your  children  need  the  AMERI- 
CANA. You  will  find  it  invaluable 
at  your  office.  The  members  of 
your  business  staff  will  thank  you 
for  placing  it   at   their  service. 


The  Encyclopedia 

AMERICANA 


New 


Up-to-date 


Authoritative 


ENCYCLOPEDIA   AMERICANA   CORPORATION, 
27  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Pka/e  send  me  free  of  charce  de^^crirtive  literature  of  Ve  A.VKRI 
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ominion  textile 
Companp,  Ximiteb 


Annual  Report  For  the  Year 
Ended    March    31st,    1922 


LIABILITIES 


Capital — Common    Stock    ...  $.i,OO0,000.00 

"       — Preferre*!    Stock    .  1,940,600.00 

Bonds — Dom.    Textile    Co., ,  Limited 6, 149,000.00 

"      —Dom.   Cotton    Mills  Co 2„'>5 1,000.00 


Deposits    $      83,581.59 

Open  Accounts   (including  Reserve  for  Income  Tax)     1,397,681.94 

Allowance — Wages     172,82.1.00 

— Interest   on  Bonds    70,510.00 

—Preferred    Dividend    33,960.50 


$15,940,600.00 


TOTAL  LIQUID  LIABILITIES $1,758,559.03      1,758,559.03 

Keserve — For  Pension  Fund,  Bad  Debts  and  Plant  renewals 2,694,254.70 

Profit   and   Ixiss  .Account    5,007,700.57 


$25,401,114.30 


ASSETS 

Land,  Buildings  and  Machinery    $15,497,654.48 

Raw  Cotton    $    ■i90,.)2!).09 

Stock  Mfg.  and  in  Process    880,991.19 

Supplies    359,901,70 

Cash   and    Bills    Receivable    1,561,814.82 

Open    Accounts    2,552,925.03 

Insurance    135,000.00 

Investments    4,122,264.99 

TOTAL    LIQUID    ASSETS    $9,903,459.82      9,903,459.82 

$25,401,114.30 

Indirect    Liabilities     )      $33,000.00 

Bills  Receivable  under  discount ) 

H.  S.  HOLT,  Vice-President. 
F.  G.  DANIELS,  Director. 

The  President  and  Directors 

DOMINION  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Gentlemen ; — 

We  certify  «hat  we  have  audited  the  financial  books  and  records  of  the  DOMINION 
TEXTILE  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1922,  and  that  we 
have  obtained   all   the  information   and  explanations   required   by  ua. 

In  our  opinion  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Relative  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  are 
protierly  drawn  up  .to  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's 
affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and 
as   shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)    P.    S.    ROSS    &   SONS,    Chartered    Accountants, 
Montreal.   May   20th,   1922.  Auditors. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  Twelve  Months  Ended 
March  31st,  1922 

March  Slst,  1921— Balance   at    Credit $4,636,591  63 

March  31st,  1922— Manufacturing    Profit    1,768,861  57 

March  3l8t,  1922— Interest  on  Investments    138,376.05 

$6,543,829.25 

March  Slst,  1922— Interest    and    DUcount    on    Bonds,    and    Rent 

Account    $    750,286.68 

Reserve  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts 50,000.00 

Dividend — Preferred    Stock    135,842.00 

"         — Common    Stock    600,000.00 

Balance  at  Credit    5,007,700.57 

$6,543,829.25 


H.  S.  HOLT,  Vice-President. 
F.  G.  DANIELS,  Director. 


Audited  and  Reported  on — 

P.  S.  ROSS  £  SONS, 

Chartered  Accountants. 
Montreal,  May  20th,  1922. 
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talk  on  the  making  of  oriental  rugs  or  on 
some  of  the  great  pottery  work.«,  any- 
thing that  will  more  or  less  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  goods  the  store  has  to  sell, 
and  will  keep  the  store's  name  before  the 
public.     It  is  a  matter  of  good  will  and 

Crr-stipe,  and  the  intangible  advertising 
encfit  that  comes  therefrom.  At  the 
pri'^cnt  time  only  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions has  a  broadcasting  plant  of  its  own, 
though  a  number  have  modern  plant's 
uiiflor  construction,  but  broadcasting  in 
Canada  at  the  pre.sent  is  virtually  in  the 
ha-ds  of  two  organizations.  The  Cana- 
dian Independent  Telephone  Company, 
which  was  the  first  to  broadcast  in  Cana- 
da, and  the  Marconi  Company,  operating 
through  their  stations  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  These  two  companies,  too, 
arc  relatively  the  only  producers  of  radio- 
phone instruments,  patent  rights  making 
it  impossible  for  outside  firms  to  manu- 
fa<'ture.  There  are,  however,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  goodly  number  of  small  firms 
which,  despite  these  regulations  are  man- 
ufacturing or  assembling  these  instru- 
ments. 

Some    Future    Probabilities 

WITHIN  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Dom- 
inion government  will  haveitsown  power- 
ful broadcasting  stations,  that  will  send 
out  V.  Gather  reports,  crop  bulletins,  mar- 
ket quotations,  and  general  official  in- 
formation. The  Ontario  government  is 
contemplating  sending  out  lectures  on 
belter  farm  methods  by  radiophone,  and 
the  U.F.O.  is  considering  sending  out 
their  market  quotations.  These  agencies 
will,  for  the  present  at  least,  use  the  exist- 
ing stations. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Cana- 
dian universities  will  see  in  this  new 
science  a  great  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  will  follow 
'the  United  States  in  sending  out  lectures 
and  instruction  generally.  It  is  thus 
that  the  greatest  usefulness  may  be 
achieved. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  tele- 
grapli  and  telephone  was  in  its  infancy, 
when  the  automobile  was  unknown,  when 
wireless  was  undreamed  of,  Edward 
Bellamy  wrote  "Looking  Backward." 
You  can  pick  up  this  book  and  dream 
with  Julian  West  waking  from  a  trance 
and  finding  himself  in  the  year  2,000, 
in  the  music  room  of  one  of  his  new-found 
acquaintances. 

"  'Please  look  at  to-day's  music,'  she 
said,  'and  tell  me  what  you  would  pre- 
fer. It  is  now  five  o'clock,  you  will  re- 
member.' 

"The  card  bore  the  date  'September 
12,  2000,'  and  contained  the  longest 
program  of  music  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  as  various  as  it  was  long,  including  a 
most  extraordinary  range  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  solos,  duets,  quartets,  and 
various     orchestral     combinations." 

West  chose  an  organ  selection  from 
among  those  marked  for  5  p.m.  and  the 
narrative    proceeds: 

"She  made  me  sit  down  comfortably, 
and,  crossing  the  room,  so  .far  as  I  could 
see,  merely  touched  one  or  two  screws, 
and  at  once  the  room  was  filled  with  the 
music  of  a  grand  organ  anthem;  filled, 
not  flooded,  for,  by  some  means,  the  vol- 
ume of  melody  had  been  perfectly  gradu- 
ated to  the  size  of  the  apartment.  I  list- 
ened, scarcely  breathing,  to  tl)e  close. 
Such  music,  so  perfectly  rendered,  I 
had  never  expected  to  hear." 

Edward  Bellamy,  dead  and  buried,  never 
dreamed  that  what  he  wrote  could  be 
other  than  a  flight  of  fancy.  But  to-day 
it     reads     like     history. 

The  potentialities  are  staggering.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  estimated  that 
$400,000,000  will  be  spent  this  year  on 
radiophones.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  Canada  will  spend  a  proportionate 
figure,  or  somewhere  about  $30,000,000. 
Two  large  stores  in  Toronto  are  selling 
head  sets  at  the  rate  of  100  a  week — two 
hundred  radio  fans  added  every  week  by 
these  two  stores.  At  the  moment  the 
production  of  sets  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  holding  back  the  onward  sweep  of  this 
movement,  but  within  a  measurable 
length  of  time  this  will  be  overcome.  One 
of  the  large  producing  firms  states  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  it  will  be  able  to  turn  out  500  sets  a 
day.  Where  will  this  movement  end? 
That  is  anybody's  guess.  But  it  is  idle  to 
prophesy  that  it  is  a  fad  that  will  pass. 
It  is  a  great  achievement  the  benefits  of 
which  we  now  only  dimly  see. 


June   15,   1922 
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Vaseline 

CARBOLATED 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

AVERY  efficient 
antiseptic  when  used 
as  a  first-aid  dressing  for 
cuts,  scratches,  bruises, 
insect  bites,  etc.  Keep 
a  tube  in  the  house  for 
emergencies. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  COMPANY 

(Consolidated  ■ 
1880  Chabot  Ave.  Montreal 


Saiveyoui-i 
Floors  and: 
Carpets  - 

No  more  wear  and  tear  on"  your 
floors  and  carpets  if  you  have  your 
furniture  fitted  with  glass  base 
Onward  Sliding  Furniture  Shoes. 
When  buying  new  furniture  insist 
on  having  it  er.uipped  with  Onward 
Siidini?  Furniture  Shoes  instead  of 
castors. 

All  sices  and  styles,  l>»th  glass 

base  atid  smooth    metal  base 

Made   in    Canada    by 

Onward  Mfg.   Co.,  Kitcliener,  Ont. 


^i^SuDiNG  Furniture  Shoe 


Have  You  a 

Plan  Like 
Winnifred's? 

mm 

IT  IS  EXPLAINED  ON 
PAGE  34 


MacLean's    Magazine 
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Compass 

and 
Sun- Dial      Sj*-  );,  -^l' 

The  Ansonia  SUNWATCH 

An  accurate  Compass  and  a  Time- 
piece tliat  does  not  need  to  be 
v:ound  ?(p,  and  will  not  get  out  of 
order.  In  a  satin-finished  brass 
case. 

Tells  correct  time  by  the  sun  any- 
where in  Canada,  and  heads  you 
in  the  right  direction. 
For  Hunters,  Fishermen,  Canoe- 
ists, Motorists,  Campers,  Guides, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your 
dealer,  we  will  send  you  one 
on    receipt    of    $1.50. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
53    Yon«e    St.        Dept.    1.        Toronto,    Can. 

Name    

3t.   and  No 

City 

The  American   Sunnatch  is  nut  aiijuxled 
lor  Canadian  latitude  and  innijitude. 
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— just  say 
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Blue=jay 

to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  in- 
.stantly.  Then  the  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a 
rolorless,  clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use 
whichever  form  you  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid  —  the  action  is  the  .same. 
Safe,  gentle.  Made  in  a  world-famed 
laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free:  Write  Bauer  &  Blaek.  Toronto.  Dept.  31 
for  valuable  book.  "Correct  Care  of  the  Feet." 


James  A.  Cook  &,  Son  Limited 

Commercial  Stationers 

Printers  Lithographvrs 

Account    Book  and    Loose   Loaf 

Manufacturort 


Are  You  a  Mason? 


What  bode  do  you  want  mo«t> 
WE  HAVE  ITl  Also  fine  ap- 
rons, regalia,  jewelry,  novelties 
and  supplies. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  10 

REDDING  &  CO. 

Publishers  and  Manu(actur«ri 
200  Fiilh  Arcnue        N<»  York 


Telephone  Main 
244     243      246 


77  Bay  Street 
TORONTO.    Canad 


Is  the  Flapper 

a  Menace  ? 

Continued  from  page  19 

next  morning  look  limp.  A  girl  friend  of 
mine  was  unable  to  eat  the  day  follow- 
ing such  a  party,  and  said  she  guessed 
there   had   been   too    much   spooning. 

"  'What  did  you  do  it  for?'  I  enquired. 
'Oh,  all  the  others  were  doing  it,  and  one 
did  not  want  to  be  out  of  it.'  " 

What   Started    the   Custom? 


SAID  Cynthia,  "A  particular  boyfriend 
of  mine  went  to  call  for  the  first  time 
on  an  engaged  girl,  and  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  room  she  remarked  to  him  'we've 
known  each  other  for  seven  long  years 
and  have  never  kissed.'  I  said  to  him, 
'Why,  of  all  the  nerve.  What  did. you 
do?*  and  he  said,  'Of  course  I  had  to 
play  up.'  " 

Seventeen-year-old  Bettina,  in  her  first 
year  at  a  large  Canadian  University,  gave 
the   result   of   her   experience. 

"It's  just  like  this.  If  a  girl  won't 
do  as  the  others  do  she  is  out  of  it  and  has 
no  fun  at  all.  Really  no  one  thinks  any- 
thing of  kissing  now.  They  all  do  it. 
A  boy  may  not  go  as  far  as  to  kiss  a  girl 
the  first  time  he  takes  her  out,  but  the 
next  time  he  will  expect  a  'fussing'  party 
to  develop.  I  was  staying  with  friends  in 
a  small  town  last  Christmas  vacation, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  leading  bank 
manager  there  had  just  become  engaged. 
This  engaged  couple,  along  with  others, 
were  invited  to  Sunday  tea  at  the  house 
where  I  was  visiting.  Do  you  know  what 
they  did?  They  went  upstairs  to  one  of 
the  rooms  and  locked  themselves  in,  say- 
ing they  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  they 
stayed  there  six  hours.  When  called  to 
come  down  to  tea  they  asked  that  a  tray 
be  left  outside  the  door." 

"How  long  has  this  state  of  affairs 
existed?"     I  enquired. 

"For  a  long  time,"  responded  Diana. 
"Before  we  grew  up.  Perhaps  it  started 
when  the  boys  went  to  the  War.  I  know 
the  girls  used  to  go  to  the  station  to  give 
them  a  send-off,  and  they  thought  noth- 
ing then  of  kissing  even  strange  soldiers 
goodbye.  During  our  boys'  absence  at 
the  Front  men  were  so  scarce  at  home 
that  the  girls  spoiled  them  by  making  an 
awful  fuss  over  them.  Over  in  France  and 
England  promiscuous  love-making  was 
permitted  by  the  girls — lower  class  ones 
of  course.  When  the  boys  came  back 
they  expected  us  to  allow  them  the  same 
liberties  as  they  took  over  there.  Of 
course  the  War  was  not  entirely  to  blame 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  girlf  them- 
selves have  encouraged  it." 

"Well,  Diana,  what  do  you  think  it 
will  all  end  in?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know  except  that  the  decent 
boys  get  tired  of  it.  They  are  amusing 
themselves  at  the  girls'  expense,  but  all 
the  time  they  are  searching  for  a  girl 
they  can  respect.  That  is  the  kind  they 
will  probably  marry,  but  it  is  not  the 
type  exactly  popular  at  parties." 

There  was  a  pause.  We  were  all  think- 
ing. Then  I  asked:  "What  kind  of 
girls   do   these   things?" 

"Girls  like  ourselves.  I  mean  girls  of 
good  families.  Some  are  society  girls 
and  some  are  University  girls  in  their 
first  year."  This  contribution  came  from 
Bettina. 

Diana,  who  is  of  an  analytical  type  of 
mind,  summed  up  some  of  her  con- 
clusions:— 

"Really  the  girls  are  amazingly  frank 
about  their  doings  and  absolutely  out- 
spoken. Lots  of  boys  and  girls  act  like 
any  'Arry  and  'Arriet  but  are  worse,  for 
they  well  know  what  they  are  doing. 
They  know  far  too  much.  All  the  girls 
I  know  let  the  boys  kiss  them.  One 
engaged  girl  was  in  a  hammock  with  a 
young  man  whose  arms  were  around  her 
when  her  fianc6  came  unexpectedly 
along  and  saw  her,  so  of  course  he  was 
furious  and  broke  it  off  on  the  spot.  But 
she  only  laughed.  By  the  time  a  girl 
gets  married,  heaps  of  young  men  have 
kissed  and  fondled  her,  and  if  they  didn't 
she  would  think  she  was  unpopular. 
Sometimes  the  girls  make  all  the  advanc- 
es. Ivy  and  I  were  sitting  on  a  sofa  in 
our  drawing-room  one  Sunday  evening, 
and  a  boy  was  standing  beside  her  talk- 
ing to  us  both.  During  a  pause  in  the 
conversation   she  puckered   up  her  lips 


5ilk  Under  things 

The  makers  of  Kayser  "Italian"  Silk  Underwear 
(Made  in  Canada,)  the  high  quality  and  exclusive 
features  of  which  are  recognized  as  standard, 
strongly  advise  the  use  of  Lux.     They  say  : 

"  Lux  renews  the  beauty  and  lustre  of  these 
excellent  garments.  Silk  Underwear  should 
be  washed  at   home,  preferably  with  Lux. 

A  quick  gentle  washing  in  the  rich  Lux  suds  will  make 
your  underwear  as  clean  and  fresh  as  when  new.  The 
thin  white  satin-like  flakes  of  Lux  are  made  by  our  own 
exclusive  process,  and  dissolve  instantly  into  a  rich 
bubbling   lather  as  harmless  as  pure  water  itself. 

Lux   stands  supreme  for  washing  silks  and  other  fine 
fabrics.     It  is  sold  on/y  in  sealed  packets— dusi-proof  I 


LUX 


LEVER   BROTHERS   LIMITED.  TORONTO 
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:^e  CHAMP 


COTTAGES 


LOCATED  in  the  Hotel 
Park  are  several  hand- 
some villas,  completely 
furnished,  combining  the 
privacy  of  a  Hnhnrban 
residence  with  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  of 
hotel  life.  A  few  are 
available  lor  the  coming 
season.  Floor  plans  on 
reqnest. 
I.  P.  GRFAVES  N#w  York  Office 

;lf<inn««r  2M    I  ifth    Avcn.i« 

HOTELCHAMPLAIN 

BLUFF  POINTONLAKl  CHAMPtAIM  N.Y. 


'M 
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'T>o  You  'Dare 

to  raise  your  armslreely  in  ttiisj 
son's  thin  waists  .ind  gowns  low  cutf 
Your  mind  will  be  at  ease  it  you  u«D  | 

DEL-A-TONI 

II  is  a  preparation  made  scieotificaJ- 
ly  correct  (or  the  purpose  ol  W'W 
rcmovini:  liair  from  tlie  lace.  oecH  or 
underarms.  . 

It  Imtm  tlw  skin  cl«".  Brm  mnd 
perfectly  smoolh  — «»  Is  ••w 
to  apply.  , 

loanu  aJdrtu  onre—ipte/  *t. 

LYMAN    BRO«.    A    CO^    LTO.I 
Ih.pi    S.  n  Fnmt  "«■  K  •  TorvnU 
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Many  people    have   discovered    that   2   in   1    Shoe    Polishes   are 
good  for  other   things  than   for  shining   shoes.     For  example: — 

2  In  1  BLACK— Good  for  polishing  motor  cars;  refinishing  suit  cases, 

kodaks,  black  gloves,  rubbers,  hats,  etc. 
2  In  1  WHITE— cake  or  liquid— Good  for  cleaning  hats,  stains  in  white 

skirts,  white  kid  gloves,  auto  tires,  etc. 
2  In  1  TAN  PASTE — Good  for  polishing  furniture,  hardwood  floors,  etc. 


Por  the  Best  List  of  New  Uses  for  2  in  1,   We  are  Awarding  Cash  Prizes  as  Followst 

20  Prizes  of  $15.00— for  the  next  twenty 
50     "      "       5.00-for  the  next  fifty 
50      "      "        2.00-for  the  next  fifty 
100     "      "        1.00 -for  the  next  100  lists. 


Ist  award   $500.00— for  the  most  acceptable  list 
2nd    "  300.00— for  next  best  list 

3rd     "  200.00-for  third  best  list 

10  Prizes  of    25.00— for  the  next  ten 


Try  to  find  new  uses  for  any  of  the  2  in  1  Shoe  Polishes,  either  black,  tan,  oxblood,  or  brown 

paste,  white  cake  or  white  liquid,  black  or  tan  combination. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  List  uses  according  to  colors. 
Awards  will  be  made  according  to  decision  of  special  committee, 
and  payment  made  on  or  before  October  1st,  1922.  All  lists 
submitted  to  become  our  property.    Address: 


gmt 

SavesYott 
Money 


Prize  Elditor, 

F.   F.  DALLEY  COMPANY   OF  CANADA  LIMITED, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 


The  Fortune  of  Anton  Buscombe 


The  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Found  a  Golden  Treasure 
A  True   Story  with  the  Scene    Laid    in   Canada. 


B 


ACK 


1917 


scarcely 
five  years  ago  —  Anton 
Buscombe  had  a  bank  account 
of  1 40.  Outside  of  some  in- 
surance it  was  all  the  money 
he  had  in  the  world.  Yet  he 
was  drawing  a  good  salary;  he 
made  over  $4,000  a  year  then. 
He  was  a  printing  salesman  and 
with  business  booming  as  it  was 
then  the  money  came  easily. 
But  how  heavy  his  expenses 
were. 

"I    just   have   to    start   saving 

money,"  Anton  would  say  to 
himself.  And  Mrs.  Buscombe  would 
remark,  "I  am  afraid  of  the  future, 
Anton.  We  will  have  to  get  something 
together  for  a  rainy  day." 

Then  Anton  would  start  out  to  deposit 
a  part  of  his  salary  in  the  bank  every 
week.  But  every  time  he  made  the 
resolution  to  save  something  cropped  up 
to  forestall  him.  His  personal  expenses 
grew  at  an  alarming  rate.  Anton  just 
could  not  save.  Bonds  and  stocks  were 
a  mystery  to  him  and  a  bank  account 
was  always  a  temptation. 

HE  LEARNS  THE  SECRET 
JT  WAS  then  Anton  Buscombe  found 
his   golden   treasure.      It  was   not   a 


brass-bound  oaken  chest  filled  with  shin- 
ing coins  and  sparkling  jewels  but  to 
Anton  Buscombe  it  was  as  welcome. 
His  golden  treasure  was  the  secret  of 
saving  and  systematically  investing.  In 
less  than  four  years  he  saved  and  in- 
vested over  $8,000  and  was  able  to  buy 
his  own  printing  establishment. 

Any  man  or  woman  can  save  as  Anton 
Buscombe  did  if  only  his  secret  is 
learned  and  his  method  followed.  How 
Anton  Buscombe  did  it — how  you  or 
any  other  man  or  woman  can  do  it — is 
told  in  an  article  appearing  in  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST,  the  recognized 
weekly  investment  paper  of  Canada. 


^NTON  BUSCOMBE'S  story  is 
one  of   a   series   of   "INVESTMENT 

Stories  from  Real  Life"  now  run- 
ning in  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST.  They  are  true  stories 
of  how  other  people,  just  like 
.yourself,  have  provided  against 
the  rainy  day ;  for  their  old  age. 
The  answer  to  your  own  prob- 
lems of  saving  and  investing  will 
be  found  in  these  stories,  which 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
facts  about  investing  appearing 
in  THE  POST  each  week. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST'S  invest- 
ment service  is  personal.  At  any  time 
you,  as  a  subscriber,  can  ask  the  editor 
as  many  questions  as  you  like  about 
your  own  problems.  They  will  be 
freely  answered. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

l^ILL  in  the  coupon.  Do  it  now  be- 
fore you  forget.  If  you  want  to 
build  your  fortune  as  Anton  Buscombe 
did,  let  THE  POST  come  to  you  every 
week  for  a  year — fifty-two  issues  brim- 
ful of  the  answers  to  your  own  problems. 
To  those  who  subscribe  early  we  will 
send  FREE,  reprints  of  all  the  "Invest- 
ment Stories  from  Real  Life"  that  have 
appeared  to  date. 


( 


~  — — ' '-■ '-        CUT  OFF  HERE  AND  MAIL       -^ . ^, — ^ 

j  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  143  University  Avenue,  Toronto 

j  You  may  send  me  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  one  year  for  which  I  am  enclosing  $5.00.     It  is  understood  tha) 

I  you  are  to  send  me  free  of  charge  reprints  of  the  story  of  Anion  Buscombe  and  other  "Investment  Stories  from  Real  Life" 

I  that  have  appeared  to  dale. 
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and  said  to  him  'Kiss  me.'  Of  course  he 
did. 

"Smoke?  Why,  ye.s,  the  girls  all  smoke. 
If  a  girl  blows  out  a  boy's  match  that 
means  she  wants  him  to  kiss  her.  At 
some  of  the  parties  questionable  stories 
are  told,  and  they  certainly  are  the  limit. 
It's  really  horrible  to  girls  with  nice  minds, 
but  one  gets  used  to  them,  and  usually 
everyone  laughs.  As  to  drinking,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  that,  though  it's 
considered  smart  for  the  boys  to  have 
pocket  flasks.  But  it's  too  expensive 
and  hard  to  get  to  be  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. 

"Speaking  about  drinking,  though," 
added  Diana,  "Annette,  a  friend  of  mine, 
was  at  a  large,  young  people's  dance,  given 
in  a  private  home,  and  she  said  a  lot  of 
the  boys  disappeared  for  a  while,  and 
where  do  you  think  they  were?  They  got 
into  the  dining-room  before  it  was  open 
for  supper,  and  they  were  filling  their 
pocket  flasks  from  the  decanters  on  the 
sideboard." 

Knee-short  skirts,  bobbed  hair,  no 
corsets  and  flat  shoes,  cannot  be  objected 
to;  it  is  the  mind  behind  them  that  makes 
the  harm.  Some  of  the  talk  against 
dancing  may  be  putting  the  blame  part- 
ially in  the  wrong  place.  The  minds 
brought  to  the  dance  enhance  the  dance's 
dangers. 

Then  Diana  with  wisdom  beyond  her 
years  concluded:  "Men  don't  care  to 
marry  to-day,  because  girls  are  cheap  in 
their  eyes  and  there  is  nothing  new.  You 
must  have  mystery  to  have  love." 

(A  constructive  article,  gi^'ing  suggested 
remedies,  and  indicating  what  portion  of 
the  blame  for  conditions  to-day  rests  on 
the  flapper,  and  what  on  her  parents,  is 
planned  for  an  early  issue.) 


Barnstorming 

on  Chautauqua 

Continued  from  page  20 

upstairs  and  why  the  little  English- 
woman needed  to  work  at  all.  When  the 
Chautauqua  boy  asked  for  a  key,  he  was 
asked  if,  "He  and  his  Yankee  riff-raff 
had  such  a  h — 1  of  a  lot  of  jew-jew-jew'ry 
they  needed  a  key?"  Anyway,  he  didn't 
deem  it  advisable  to  press  for  a  key; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  the  enter- 
tainment, the  wind  was  still  blowing, 
the  doors  still  banging;  and  kerosene 
lamps  and  blowing  curtains  don't  make  a 
good  insurance  risk  when  you  leave  your 
baggage  behind. 

One  of  the  orchestra  had  a  pass  key  and 
it  locked  every  door  in  the  corridor;  but 
alas,  after  the  entertainment!  The  train 
left  between  one  and  two.  Every  door 
unlocked  but  one.  There  was  baggage 
inside  that  room.  A  scout  went  down  to 
look  over  the  John  Bull  behind  the  desk. 
He  had  been  paying  his  respects  to  some 
more  "soldier"  bottles  not  dead  at  all 
but  very  much  alive;  and  he  was  .John 
Bull  bellicose  and  ready  to  fight  at  the 
drop  of  the  hat,  Fritzie,  Uncle  Sam,  John- 
ny Canuck,  John  Bull,  himself.  'The 
man,  whose  baggage  was  in  quod  behind 
the  locked  door,  came  back  upstairs. 
The  sky-light  was  high  and  very  narrow. 
He  fortunately  was  very  long  and  equally 
narrow.  I  don't  know  how  he  did  it, 
but  we  heard  him  drop  on  his  hands  and 
head  inside.  All  quiet  until  1  a.m.  when 
the  John  Bull  downstairs  came  and  knock- 
ed on  the  doors  "train  time,"  and  the 
half  asleep  Chautauquas  emerged  to  see  a 
man  hanging  by  his  toes  to  the  sky-light 
above  the  door.  With  a  hand-hold  on 
the  door  knob,  he  turned  a  noiseless 
spring  and  lit  on  his  feet  like  a  cat;  but 
one  Chautauqua  went  back  and  urged 
that  bellicose  gentleman  behind  the  desk 
that  the  man  behind  the  door,  (which 
wouldn't  unlock,)  was  a  heavy  sleeper,  to 
get  him  up  if  he  had  to  wake  the  dead. 
I  think  that  Englishman  is  knocking  on 
that  door  yet. 

The  "Sterilized"  Candidate 

AS  THE  elections  came  on  in  Alberta, 
it  was  customary  in  the  Chautauqua 
tent  to  give  the  platform,  after  the  enter- 
tainment, to  one  political  party  one  night, 
and  the  other  political  party  the  next 
night,  for  open  discussions.  In  one  con- 
stituency, a  foreigner  was  chided  that 
he  could  not  speak  English:  how  was  he 
to  represent  the  constituency  in  the 
House? 

"Spik    English?"    he    spluttered  out. 
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GET  THIS  garage- 
No  Building    Worries 


The  cost  of  storing  your  car  with  the 
InconTenience  and  the  waate  of  valuable 
time  l3  eufficieut  reason  why  you  should 
own   • 

BRANTFORD 
Sectional  Garage 

Tou  can  set  this  garage  Immediately— 
economically,  without  building  worriea. 
Our  1922  Leader  Is  built  of  first-  grade 
lumber,  tongued  and  grooved  with  large 
hinged  folding  doors,  well  lighted  and 
roofed  with  Brantfonl  Asphalt  Roofing. 
It  comes  in  sectiona  and  can  be  erected 
in  a  few  hours,  made  in  all  sizes.  Ford 
size  $100  and  up,  F.  O.  B.  Brantford. 
Write  to-day  for  literature  and  plana 
to  Dept,    S. 

Schultz  Bros.  Co.,  Limited 
Brantford         Canada 

The   STINSON-REEB    Builders'    Supply   Cv. 

45    St.    Alexander   St.,    Montreal. 
Representative    for    Montreal    and    district. 


NEW  CARS  FOR  OLD 

Don't  trada  In  your 
tar.  That  hidden 
waste  of  power  can 
be  remedied  by  in- 
sialliiig  a  set  of 
ADJUSTO  VALVE 
i'ACKlNG.  Your 

car's  one  fault  most 
likely  is  the  air 
leakage  past  the 
\  alve  guides.  AD- 
JUSTO  re-powera 

your  car,  masters  33 
troubles,  stops  wear 
and  chatter,  gives 
great  flexibility, 

pep,  more  mileage, 
les.s  carlxin,  endorsed 
by  mechanics.  Don't 
run  your  car  without 
this  startling  Improvement.  65c.  each  cylinder  for 
all  cars  except  Fords,  'lOc.  each.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  16  day  money-back  guarantee.  MOTOR  NEC- 
ESSITIES  CO.,    Somerset   Bldg.,    Winnipeg. 


VALVE 
PACKING 


Choice  AIJ  Wood  or  Carn^us  Cbverec/ 
— OAJoguG  free  — 


^ 


215 Rink.  ST. 
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WIRELESS 

Be  a  wireless  expert.  Wonderful  Oppor- 
tunity for  those  desiring  io  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  an  industry  that  will 
furnish  employmerrt  for  thousands,  and 
amusement  and  convenience  JO  thousands 
of  others.  Study  at  horne.  Write  to-day 
for  full  particulars.  Interanlional  Correa- 
pondence  ScbooU  Canadian,  limited, 
Uept.      1863      ..  Montreal,  Canada. 


The 
Twins 
Are 
Provided 
For 

SEE  PAGE  34 


"Of  course,  I  spik  English!  I  haff  my 
papers!  I  haff  my  vote  dese  ten  years! 
I  been  'sterilized'  dese  ten  years — " 
laughter.  He  couldn't  understand  why; 
and  the  opposing  candidate  hadn't  the 
quick  wit  to  tell  him  if  he  got  "sterilized" 
of  a  few  more  foreign  germs,  it  wouldn't 
hurt  him.     The  joke  is — he  was  elected. 

A  few  days  after  the  elections,  I  had 
offered  a  youth  in  blue  jeans,  age  about 
six,  but  with  a  cart,  twenty-five  cents  to 
run  a  block  and  bring  down  my  hand 
bag.  He  instantaneously  had  such  a 
volunteer  brigade  of  aids,  that  I  looked 
with  apprehension  in  my  purse  to  see  how 
many  quarters  I  had  and  was  reheved  to 
find  the  total  of  small  change  was  only 
45c,  which  I  handed  out  with  the  injunc- 
tion, "Now  go  and  divvy  up  among  you." 
Two  minutes  later,  a  very  small  member 
of  that  bag  brigade  turned  up  rubbing  a 
grimy  fist  in  each  eye  to  a  boo-hooh-hooh 
whimper. 

"What  is  the   matter?" 

"The  fellows  wouldn't  diwy  up  with 

me!" 

"But  just  what  did — you — do? 

"I  ran  along  behind — boo-hooh!" 
I  had  heard  that  echo  from  the  elec- 
tions before  but  not  so  frank. 

"Say — where — in  blankety-blankety — 
blank  did  Erickson"    (the  Western  gen- 


J.  M.  ERICKSON, 

General   Manager,  Dominion  Chaotanqnaa, 

Calrarr,    Alberta. 


eral  manager  of  Chautauqua,)  "pick  you 
up?"  demanded  a  six-footer,  whose  lati- 
tude was  in  proportion  to  his  longitude, 
and  who  accosted  me  in  a  bank  one  morn- 
ing after  a  lecture,  sans  introduction, 
sans  prelude,  saws  the  honk  of  a  donkey 
bray  to  let  me  know  anything  was  com- 
ing. 

"Why  do  you  ask?' 
"Because  blank  me,  you  seem  to  know 
something  about  Canada."  (I  happen 
to  have  been  born  in  Canada,  to  have  liv- 
ed in  Canada  twenty-five  years,  to  have 
written  some  dozen  books  on  Canada 
and  to  have  visited  every  part  from  Lab- 
rador to  Prince  Rupert  more  times  than 
I  can  count.)  "Where in  blankety-blank 
did  Erickson  pick  you  up?" 

I  tried  to  explain  that  Mr.  Erickson 
just  went  out  and  scooped  the  pebbles  up 
off  the  beach  in  shovelfuls,  labeled 'em 
talent  and  turned  'em  loose.  He  was 
still  looking  dazed  as  I  left  the  bank. 

It  isn't  telling  any  secrets  to  confess 
that  the  little  kiddies  are  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  Chautauqua  in  country 
communities.  Many  of  the  mothers 
cannot  come  to  Chautauqua  unless  they 
bring  their  babies;  and  the  Chautauqua 
Committee  wants  them  to  come  and  bring 
their  babies.  In  some  Chautauquas 
rest  rooms  are  set  up,  where  the  little 
children  can  be  cared  for  during  the  enter- 
tainment session.  In  other  communities, 
the  mothers  are  asked  to  sit  at  the  end  of 
the  board  seat  rows;  so  they  can  slip  out 
if  the  children  begin  to  cry.  Small 
children  never  bother  me  in  an  audience, 
it  is  the  half-grown  rowdy,  who  goes  de- 


which  brush  through  the  hair  and 
massage  every  part  of  the  scalp 

thoroughly. 

Keystone  French  Ivory  Brushes 
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guaranteed  by 
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VISITOR— THE  LOHD   BISHOP  OF  TORONTO. 
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Toronto  Conserratory  De»re.  A.T.C.M.  may  b.  tak«n  at  the  school. 
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One  of  Vancouver's  great 

Bathing  Beaches  at 

English  Bay 


Where  thousands  of  tourists 

take  their  daily  "dip"  in 

the  Pacific 


Know  Your  Canada 

See  your  great  Western  Empire — its  world  granary 
in  the  prairies  of  the  Northwest — its  "Thirty  Switzer- 
lands  in  One"  in  the  magnificent  Rockies — taste  the 
lure  of  the  Orient  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  your  own 
Dominion. 

ii    Plan  to  Spend  Your  Summer  Vacation  in 

VANCOUVER 

Enroute  you  pass  across  the  great  prairies— over  the  magnificent  Rockies 
-  vou  reach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Great  Tourist  City  of  Canada 

In  'the  midst  of  the  far-famed  scenic  beauties  of  British  Columbia— 
Vlountam,  Sea  and  Land  at  Nature's^best. 

Within  a  run  o  a  few  hours  or  less  from  the  centre  of  the  city  are  located 
.lundreds  of  beauty  spots  which  world  travelers  declare  compare  with  the 
best.  ^ 


Unequalled    •  No  excessive 
Summer  Climate    '^tLZl- 

nights  always  cool— violent  thunderstorms 
practically  unknown.  Occasional  showers 
Keep  everything   fresh. 


Unrivalled  Motoring, '"mountain- 
Attfar-l-irw«o  climbing,  long  or  short 
/Yl.lI<lCllUn!>    water  trips  up  Fjords  of 

North  Coast,  on   the  route  to  Skagway  and 
the  Yukon. 


Reduced  Railway  rates  this  year  20%  less  than  last  year.  See 
your  Local  Agent  as  to  Special  Summer  Round  Trip  Rates. 


VANCOUVER'S   SLOGAN 


"Not  a  Dull  Minute  Durins  Your  Stay" 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  VACATION   FOLDER 
request   to   Vancouver   Publicity    Bureau  (J.  R.  Davidson,  Mgr.) 
Suite  ID,  436  Pender  St.  W.,  Vancouver  ,  B.  C. 


McM  on  one  of  the  Forest  Trails 
of  Stanley  Park 


liberately  to  create  digorder,  to  whom  I 
give  short  shrift.  Still,  if  a  lusty  two- 
year-old  sets  up  a  Kolo  and  is  joined  by  a 
chorus  of  five  or  more,  it  is  apt  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  a  lect'iro.  One  of 
the  lecturers  had  first  had  the  nuisance  of 
a  rowdy  lad  of  twelve,  who  had  been 
put  up  to  create  disorder.  The  speaker 
leaned .  forward  with  $1  in  his  hand: 
"Here,  you  boy,  you  are  spoiling  the  lec- 
ture for  a  thoasand  people.  Take  your 
dollar  back  and  get  out.  We  don't  want 
your  kind   here." 

This  produced  quiet  until  the  lecturer 
was  just  approaching  his  climax,  when  a 
baby  awakened  and  led  a  howling  chorus 
joined  by  half  a  dozen  other  babies,  whom 
it  had  wakened.  The  speaker  had  out- 
witted the  boy;  but  he  couldn't  possibly 
out-yell  the  baby  chorus;  and  it  was  a 
testimonial  to  his  eloquence  that  the 
mothers  would  not  leave  until  he  finish- 
ed. He  threw  up  his  arms  in  the  last 
gesture  of  capitulation.  "They  say 
high  explosives  won  the  War.  I  don't 
believe  it.  It  was  the  Canadian  infantry. 
The  infantry  have  the  day.     I  surrender!" 

Dogs    Versus    Oratory 

DOGS  are  a  pest,  wandering  down  the 
aisles,  dashing  under  the  tent  flaps 
and  getting  into  fights  under  the  child- 
ren's seats;  and  the  committeemen  some- 
times sit  inert  through  such  needless  det- 
riment to  their  own  receipts.  Two  bull 
dogs  began  to  fight  beneath  the  Httle 
girls'  benches  while  a  woman  was  lec- 
turing. She  stood  it  as  long  as  she  could. 
Then  she  paused  with  this  remark: 
"I  see  my  lecture  is  going  to  the  dogs.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  paid  an  admis- 
sion fee  to  hear  a  lecture,  or  see  a  dog 
fight;  but  you  are  going  to  see  a  dog  fight 
free." 

The  dogs  were  put  out  and  the  lecture 
went  on. 

One  night  the  combination  of  a  terrific 
dust  storm,  that  shook  the  tent  and  shut 
off  the  view  of  the  audience  three  seats 
away,  a  dog  fight  and  two  seats  of  boys, 
who  had  got  away  from  the  superintend- 
ent's control — compelled  me  to  cut  my 
lecture  off  short  and  terse;  and  I  was  leav- 
ing the  platform  with  the  whimsical 
feeling  that  if  the  committee  really  pre- 
ferred a  dog  fight  to  the  lecture,  on  such  a 
blistering  hot  night,  I  was  not  keen  to 
contest  their  choice.  Perhaps,  I  am  in  a 
sense  a  fatalist.  When  people  will  not 
use  reason,  I  never  believe  in  arguing. 
I  am  great  on  letting  them  hit  facts  with 
a  ping.  Then,  of  their  own  accord,  they 
honestly  seek  truth  and  are  ready  for 
more  facts. 

Anyway,   I   was  leaving  the  platform 
with  the  sense  that  the  lecture  was  a  total 
failure.    If  a  lecture  leaves  people  mad  or 
glad,  it  has  done  its  part.     The  people 
will  do  the  rest  for  themselves;  but  if  it 
leaves  them  dead,  it  is  a  failure.     This 
particular  informal  talk  had  aroused  cuss- 
ing and  discussing  the  night  before  and 
it    aroused    cussing    and    discussing   the 
night  after.     I  was  wondering  what  was 
the  difference  in  crowd  psychology  that 
it  fell  dead  here,  when  a  tall,  handsome 
woman  came  to  the  edge  of  the  platform. 
"May   I   walk   home  with  you?"   she 
asked.     "I    want    to    ask    your    advice. 
You  know  those  two  stories  you  told  of 
serving  the  nation  by   adopting  in   one 
case   an    English   waif,    in    the    other    a 
Scotch  one;  and  they  both  made  good?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  my  husband  and  I  are  just  at 
that  place  to-night.  We  adopted  the 
abandoned  children  of  a  drunken  soldier, 
who  was  killed.  We  were  utterly  dis- 
couraged when  we  came  to  the  lecture 
to-night;  and  we  were  going  to  send  them 
to  a  public  institution.  Now  we  are 
going- to  try  a  little  longer,"  and  there 
came  out  a  beautiful  narrative  of  the  kind 
of  Christian  charity  that  reinforces 
your  faith  in  God. 

Yet  I  had  considered  that  lecture  a 
total  failure. 

Another  night,  I  had  been  pleading 
for  unity  of  aim,  action  and  destiny,  in 
all  races,  classes,  creeds,  parties,  to  build 
up  Canada  as  a  nation;  and  unity  of  aim. 
action  and  destiny  among  Britons,  Am- 
ericans and  Canadians  to  preserve  civili- 
zation. I  saw  a  stalwart  Scotch  woman 
grow  restive  as  I  praised  the  Ameri- 
cans. As  long  as  I  praised  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  she  beamed,  but  when  I 
praised  the  United  States,  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  pugged  her  nose.  Just 
as  the  lecture  closed,  a  rain  storm  broke 
the  heat  and  we  were  beating  it  home 
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through  the  dispersing  crowds  with  a 
flashlight  to  keep  from  tripping  over 
tiie  broken  board  walks,  when  I  saw  my 
stalwart  Scotch  auditor  charging  down 
on  me  like  an  ocean  liner  on  a  river  ferry. 

"Ye  didna',"  she  exploded,  "ye  didna' 
say  one-wurrd-about  the  moral  super- 
iority of  the  Canadians  to  the  Ameri- 
cans— " 

"No,  I  didn't,"  I  called  through  the 
bursting  storm,  "for  I  consider  a  nation, 
that  beats  itself  on  its  breast  and  cries 
out  'God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,' 
much  safer  than  a  nation,  that  thanks 
God  it  is  not  as  other  men  are." 

I  wonder  if  she  caught  what  I  meant? 

Another  night,  when  I  began  the  plea 
for  unity  of  aims  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  a  young  bankmana-' 
ger  with  an  air  that  only  a  very  young 
man  can  wear  in  a  very  small  place  and 
with  white  flannel  trousers  (pipe  in  one 
corner  of  his  mouth)  went  chortling 
out  past  me  with  the  words  gritted  from 
between  his  teeth:  "Pure  American 
propaganda — blasted  American  hot  air." 

Always  Ready  for  Challenge 

NOW  it  may  be  because  all  the  blood 
in  my  veins  is  Celtic,  that  I  welcome 
a  challenge  like  that  half  way.  I  love  to 
get  the  reaction  to  facts  of  all  types  of 
minds  and  all  types  of  no  minds  to  speak 
of!  And  I  dealt  with  this  remark  in  the 
next  town's  lecture.  If  the  remarks 
were  made  for  a  social  "leg-up,"  as  the 
tone  of  it  might  imply,  I  advised  the 
wearer  of  those  white  flannels  to  get  a 
monkey's  tail  to  help  him  to  climb: 
that  would  be  more  in  his  line.  But  if 
the  remark  was  made  in  honest  sincerity, 
I  wanted  to  analyze  it.  That  young 
man's  bank  had  lost  in  loot  $12  millions 
in  Mexico.  It  had  floated  bonds  on 
South  and  Central  America  to  the  value  of 
many  more  millions  which  could  be  re- 
deemed only  by  the  Grace  of  God  and 
the  U.S.  State  Department.  Suppose 
the  U.S.  State  Department  mistook  his 
remark  for  the  attitude  of  his  bank,  and 
refused  to  enforce  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  and  loss,  what  would  be  the  attitude 
of  the  bank  towards  him?  What  should 
be  the  attitude  of  depositors  to  that  bank? 
Was  it  a  safe  policy  to  have  a  young 
chap  spitting  out  in  promiscuous  audienc- 
es? 

It  is  curious  how  the  same  facts  will 
strike  four  listeners,  who  speak  to  you  in 
succession. 

"I  was  very  much  disappointed  in 
your  lecture."   said   a   young   Mounted 


Policeman  to  me.  "I  wanted  you  to 
give  these  people " 

"Want  to  shake  hands  with  you," 
said  the  next  in  line.  "I  never  heard 
any  one  give  so  many  wallops  in  so  short 
a  time." 

"Thanks  for  defending  us,"  said  the 
priest  of  a  foreign  parish. 

"It  was  good  what  you  say  to  us," 
said  a  Doukhobor  mother  with  a  shawl 
on    her    head. 

These  were  four  comments  on  one  ad- 
dress. Whether  the  audience  liked  or  dis- 
liked the  facts  was  immaterial.  The 
point  was  to  get  them  chewing  on  the 
facts  of  Canada  till  their  digestion  ab- 
sorbed the  essentials  of  the  lecture  in  a 
sense  of  national  consciousness  for  Cana- 
da. 

But  it  was  not  all  of  a  piece  with  motor 
trips  through  mud  to  the  hubs  in  mid- 
night storms;  nor  hurricane  hot  winds 
hiding  the  faces  of  the  audiences  in  dust. 
There  were  trips  through  the  big  timber 
country  of  Vancouver  Island  along  paved 
roads  aisled  by  the  great  stately  ever- 
greens, with  the  college  glee  club  singing 
snatches  of  Grand  Opera.  There  were 
quiet  Sundays  through  orchard  lands  like 
a  garden  up  and  down  lakes  blue  as  the 
bluest  in  the  Trossachs.  There  were 
little  girls,  who  waylaid  me  with  flowers 
on  the  platform  and  waylaid  me  again 
at  the  station.  There  were  heart- 
breaking stories  of  failures  among  new 
settlers.  I  can  see  their  faces  yet  in  the 
half  light  of  the  darkening  tent  as  the 
crowds  dispersed — and  soul-inspiring  ex- 
amples of  unconscious  heroism.  An 
audience  is  half  of  every  lecture.  Their 
mood  comes  back  to  you  like  an,  echo, 
or  ball  over  the  net  in  tennis;  and  what 
an  unconscious  inspiration  some  faces 
give  you.  I  see  three  such  faces  yet: 
the  face  of  a  young  English  girl,  whose 
father,  a  banker,  had  died  soon  after 
coming  to  Canada;  and  she  and  her  sister 
had  carried  the  farm  on  by  themselves; 
the  face  of  a  young  doctor  in  charge  of  a 
soldiers'  hospital,  who  was  making  over 
and  repairing  broken  men.  His  eyes 
caught  every  joke  before  it  came  round 
the  corner;  and  his  merry  heart  must  be 
good,  good  medicine.  The  face  of  a 
young  American  girl,  married  to  a  Cana- 
dian soldier.  She  was  hving  more 
beauty  and  love  than  any  lecturer  could 
ever  put  in  words;  and  it  was  all  written 
in  her  half-child,  half-Madonna  face. 

I  salute  you  all  and  know,  I  shall  carry 
away  a  hundred  fold  more  from  the  wav«B 
of  the  best  in  you  than  all  I  could  give 
you  from  the  waves  of  the  best  in  me! 


0\ington's     Bank 

Contifiued  from  page  27 


that  made  the  mistake.  And  .see  you 
there's  no  erasures,  I'm  lawyer  enough 
to  know  that.  Now,  slow,  lad,  slow," 
he  commanded,  "so  that  I  can  take  it  in." 

Arthur  complied,  and  began  to  read 
slowly  and  carefully.  But  again  he  had 
more  than  once  to  stop,  his  voice  failing. 
He  explained  it  by  saying  that  the  light 
was  not  good,  and  he  rose  to  snuff  the 
candles.  The  lease,  too,  was  longer 
than  the  agreement,  and  was  full  of 
verbiage,  and  it  took  some  time  to  read, 
and  some  patience.  But  at  long  last 
the  delivery  clause  was  reached.  No 
,  discrepancy  or  erasure  had  been  discover- 
ed, and  the  Squire  whose  attention  had 
never  faltered — he  was  an  excellent  man 
of   affairs — declared    himself   satisfied. 

"Well,  there,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  re- 
lief, "that's  done!  Drink  up,  lad,  and 
wet  your  throttle."  He  turned  him.self 
squarely  to  the  table.  "Give  me  the 
pen  I  used  la.st."  he  continued.  "And  do 

111  guide  my  hand  to  the  right  place." 

"I  am  afraid  your  pen  was  left  to  dry," 
Arthur  said.  "And  the  nib  has  opened. 
You'll  have  to  use  a  new  one,  sir,  and 
try  it  first.  And — the  sand?  We  shall 
want  that.  I  am  afraid  it  is  downstairs. 
If  Josina  would  not  mind  running  down 
f'lr  it?" 

"Pooh!  Pooh!  Never  mind  the  sand! 
Let  'em  dry  o'  themselves.  Less  chance 
of  blotting.  Where's  the  pen?"  holding 
otit    his    hand    for    it. 

"Here,  sir.     Will  you  try  it  on  this? 

I     If  you'll  write  your  name  in  full  as  if  you 

I     were   signing   the    deeds — "     he   guided 

the  Squire's  hand  to  the  place— "I  shall 

!■  if  it  is  right — ^and  straight."   ' 

'Ay,  ay,  best  be  careful,"  thef  Squire 
;  agreed,,  sijuaring  himself  to  his  task. 
I     "I'Twon't  do  to  spoil  'em.     Here?"  ' 


"Yes — just  as  you  are  now." 

The  old  man  bent  over  the  table,  his 
white  hair  shining  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  circle  of  light,  cast  by  the  candles. 
Slowly  and  laboriously,  in  a  tense  silence, 
while  Arthur,  leaning  over  his  shoulder, 
followed  each  movement  of  the  pen, 
and  Josina,  half  in  light,  half  in  shadow, 
watched  them  both  from  the  farther  side 
of   the  table,   he  wrote   his   name. 

It  was  a  perfect  signature,  though  rather 
bolder  and  larger  than  usual,  and  "Ex- 
cellent!" Arthur  cried  in  a  tone  of  re- 
lief which  betrayed  the  anxiety  he  had 
felt.  "Good?  It  could  not  be  better! 
Well  done,  sir!"  He  removed  the  paper 
as  he  spoke,  but  in  the  act  looked  sharply 
across  at  Josina.  The  girl's  eyes  were 
Upon  him,  but  her  face  was  in  shadow 
dnd  he  could  not  read  its  expression.  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  then  he  laid  it  on  the  table  beside 
him — and  out  of  her  reach. 
;  "Right!"  said  the  Squire.  "Then,  now 
for  business.  Let's  have  the  lease.  My 
hand's     in     now."         ■      ■      \ 

Arthur  laid  it  before  him,  and  guided 
His  hand  to  the  place.  "Is  there  ink 
enough  in  the  pen?"  the  old  man  asked. 
;  "Quite  enough,  sir.  It  won't  d6  to 
blot  it..." 

i  "Right,  lad,  right!"  The  Squire  wrote 
is  name.  "Now  the  counterpart?"  he 
[aid  briskly,  holding  the  quill  suspended, 
i  Arthur  put  it  before  him.  He  signed 
i|t,  steadily  and  cleariy.  "AH  right?" 
he  asked. 

"Quite    right.     Couldn't    be    better, 
mr." 

I  "Then,  thank  God  that's  done!"  He 
sjank  back  in  his  chair,  and  raised  his 
Hand  to  take  off  his  glasses,  then  remem- 
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For  Rain  or  Shine 

Summer  or  winter,  fair  weather  or  foul,  the  Inter- 
national Speed  Truck  equipped  with  closed  cab  is  the 
most  comfortable  from  the  driver's  standpoint.  In  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  windshield  can  be  thrown  open, 
the  back  windows  removed  and  the  side  windows  lower- 
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The  air  flows  through  the  cab  in  a  refreshing 'stream. 
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be  closed  tightly  and  the  driver  is  snug  and  warm. 

Note  the  deep  upholstery  of  the  seat.  It  is  sup- 
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comfort  for  a  long  time. 
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"Hold  on,  Mazie!    Here  comes  a  real  bump." 

"Hold  on  nothing!  These  Sjiubbers  take  care  of  the  bumps. 
I  haven't  hit  the  top  since  you  put  them  on.  And  I  notice 
that  they  relieve  you  of  the  strain  of  driving  and  give  you 
time  to  look  out  for  trains  and  traffic  instead  of  watching 
the  rough  spots." 

Write   for  literature   explaining   the   many   advantages    of 
Gabriel  Snubbers. 

Have  a  set  of  4  Snubbers  —  2   front  and  2  rear  —  installed 
on  your  car  at  the  nearest  Gabriel  Service  Station  today. 
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Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Ended  the 
Stiffness  in 
his  "wrist 


Isaac  C. 

Mann,  of 
M  atap- 
dia.Que., 
has  writ- 
ten us  as 
followB: 

"Fourteen  years  asco  I  got  the 
cords  of  my  left  wrist  nearly  sev- 
ered, and  for  about  i^ine  months 
I  had  no  use  of  my  hand.  I  tried 
other  liniments,  also  doctors,  and 
was  receiving  no  benefit.  Under 
persuasion  from  a  friend  I  sot  Mi- 
nard's  Liniment  and  u^ed  one  bot- 
tle which  comple.ely  ended  my 
trouble.  I  have  been  using  Minard's 
Liniment  in  my  family  ever  since 
and  find  it  the  same  as  when  1 
first    used    it".  30 


LOOK  FOR  THI 
iBURLAP, 
'BACK 


For  your  own  protection  learn 
how  to  tell  Genuine 

LINOLEUM 

Three  Tests:  1.  All  Genuine 
Linoleum  is  made  of  ground 
cork  and  oxidized  Linseed  Oil, 
pressed  on  a  strung,  flexible 
Burlap  back.  Burlap  gives 
Linoleum  its  strength  and  dur- 
ability, adding  many  years  to 
its   service. 

2.  Genuine  Linoleum  is  flex- 
ible and  not  easy  to  tear,  be- 
cause of  its  sturdy  Burlap  back. 

3.  When  you  buy  Printed 
Linoleum  be  sure  that  you  get 
the  genuine  article.  Make 
sure    that    the    edge    is    brown 
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bered  himself.  "Pheugh!"  he  said,  "it's 
a  job  when  you  can't  see."  But  it  was 
plain   that    he   was  pleased  with  himself. 

Arthur  turned  to  Josina.  "Your  turn 
next,"  he  said;  and  he  gave  her  the  pen. 
He  put  the  lease  before  her,  and  pointed 
out  the  place  where  she  was  to  sign. 

She  was  not  as  nervous  as  Miss  Pea- 
cock, but  she  was  anxious  to  make  no 
mistake.     "Here?"    she    asked. 

"Yes,  there.  Be  careful."  Arthur 
snuffed  the  candles,  and  as  he  did  so,  he 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  search- 
ing the  shadows.  Then  he  leant  over  her, 
watching     her     pen. 

She  wrote  her  name,  slowly,  carefully. 
"Good!"  he  said  and  he  removed  the  do- 
cument.    He  set  another  before  her,  and  • 
silently  shewed  her  with  his  finger  where 
to  write.     She   wrote  her  name. 

"Now  here,"  he  said.  "Here!  But 
wait!     Is  there  enough  ink  in  the  pen?" 

She  dipped  the  pen  in  the  inkpot  to 
make  sure,  and  shook  it  that  there  might 
be  no  danger  of  a  blot.  Again  she  wrote 
her  name. 

"Capital!"  he  said.  His  voice  betrayed 
relief.  "That's  done  and  well  done? 
Couldn't  be  better.     Now  it's  my  turn." 

"But — "  Josina  looked  up  in  doubt, 
the  pen  still  in  her  hand — "but  I've 
signed  three,  Arthur!  I  thought  there 
were  but  two." 

"Three!"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  turn- 
ing his  head,  his  attention  caught.  "Dam- 
me," peevishly,  "what  mess  has  the  girl 
made  now?"  It  was  part  of  his  creed 
that  in  matters  of  business  no  woman 
was  to  be  trusted  to  do  the  smallest  thing 
as  it  should  be  done. 

But  Arthur  only  laughed.  "No  mess, 
sir,"  he  said.  "Only  a  goose  of  herself? 
She  has  witnessed  your  trial  signature 
as  well  as  the  others.  That's  all,  I 
thought  I  would  make  her  do  it  and  she 
did  it  as  solemnly  as  you  like!"  He 
laughed  a  little  boisterously.  "I  shall 
keep  that,  Jos." 

The  Squire,  pleased  with  himself  and 
glad  that  the  business  was  over,  was  in  a 
good  humour  and  he  joined  in  the  laugh. 
"It  will  teach  you  not  to  be  too  free  with 
your  signature,  my  girl,"  he  said.  "When 
you  come  some  day  to  have  a  cheque  book, 
vou'll  find  that  that  won't  do!  Won't 
do,  at  all!  Well,  thank  God.  that's 
done." 

Arthur,  who  was  stooping  .over  the 
table,  adding  his  own  name,  completed 
his  task.  He  stood  up,  "Yes,  sir,  that's 
done.  Done!"  he  repeated  in  an  odd, 
rising  tone.  "And  now — the  lease  goes 
back  to  Welsh's.  Shall  I  lock  up  the 
counterpart — downstairs,    sir?" 

"No,  lad,"  the  Squire  announced. 
"I'll   do   that   myself   o'    Monday." 

"But  it's  no  trouble,  sir."  He  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  keys.  "And  perhaps 
the  sooner  it's  locked  up — the  tenant's 
signed  it  and  it  is  complete  now — the 
safer." 

But  "no,  no,  time  enough!"  the  Squire 
persisted.  "I'll  put  it  back  on  Monday. 
I  am  not  so  helpless  now  1  can't  manage 
that,  and  I  shall  be  downstairs  o'  Mon- 
day." 

For  a  moment  -Arthur  hesitated.  He 
looked  as  if  something  troubled  him.  But 
in  the  end,  "Very  good,  sir.  Then  that's 
all?"     he    said. 

"Ay,  put  the  counterpart  in  the  old 
bureau  there.  'Twill  be  safe  there  till 
Monday.  How's  the  wine?  Fill  my 
glass  and  fill  your  own,  lad.  You  can  go, 
Jos.  Tell  Calamy  to  come  to  me  at 
half-past   nine." 

CHAPTER    XXVIII 

THE  next  day,  Sunday,  was  raw  and 
wet.  Mist  blotted  out  the  hills 
and  beneath  it  the  vale  mourned.  The 
trees  dropped  sadly,  pools  gathered  about 
the  roots  of  the  beeches,  the  down-spouts 
of  the  eaves  gurgled  softly  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  sat  near  the  windows.  Miss 
Peacock  alone  ventured  to  church  in 
the  afternoon,  .Arthur  walking  with  her 
as  far  as  the  door,  and  then  going  on  to 
the  cottage  to  have  tea  with  his  mother. 
Josina  stayed  at  home  in  attendance  on 
her  father,  but  ten  minutes  after  the 
others  had  left  the  house,  he  dismissed 
her  with   a  fractious  word. 

She  went  down  to  the  dining-rooin. 
where  she  could  hear  his  summons,  if 
he  tapped  the  floor.  She  poked  up  the 
smouldering  logs,  and  looked  through 
the  windows  at  the  dreary  scene — the 
day  was  already  drawing  in — then  sett- 
hng  herself  before  the  fire,  she  opened 
a  book.     But  she  did  not  read,  indeed 
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she  hardly  pretended  to  read;  for  across 
the  page  of  the  Sunday  volume,  in  black 
■capitals  blotting  out  the  type,  forcing 
itself  on  her  brain,  insistent,  inexorable, 
unavoidable,  the  word  'When?'  presented 
itself. 

Ay,  when?  When  was  she  going  to 
isummon  Clement,  and  give  him  leave  to 
speak?  When  was  she  going  to  keep  her 
word,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  to 
(face  her  father's  anger,  and  confront  the 
storm,  the  violence  of  which  her  worst 
fears  could  not  picture  or  exaggerate? 

When? 

With  every  day  of  the  past  fortnight 
the  question  had  pressed  upon  her  with 
.growing  weight.  Now.  in  this  idle  hour, 
with  the  house  silent  about  her,  with 
nothing  to  distract  her  thoughts,  it  rose 
before  her,  grim  as  the  outlook.  It 
would  not  be  denied,  it  came  between  her 
and  the  page,  it  forced  itself  upon  her,  it 
called  for,  nay,  it  insisted  upon  an  answer. 
When? 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  that  the 
Squire  would  regain  his  sight,  no  longer 
any  fear  for  his  general  health.  He  was 
as  well  as  he  ever  would  be,  as  well  able 
to  bear  the  disclosure.  Delay  on  that 
ground  was  a  plea  which  could  no  longer 
avail  her  or  deceive  her.  Then,  when? 
•Or  rather,  why  not  now?  Her  conscience 
told  her,  it  had  told  her  often  of  late, 
that  she  was  playing  the  coward,  proving 
false  to  her  word,  betraying  Clement — 
Clement  whom  she  loved,  and  whom, 
■craven  as  she  was,  she  feared  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

Then,  when?  Surely  now,  or  not  at 
all? 

.A.las,  the  longer  she  dwelt  on  the  avowal 
.she  must  make,  the  more  appalling 
the  ordeal  appeared.  Her  father,  indeed, 
had  been  more  gentle  of  late;  that  walk 
on  the  hill  had  brought  them  closer  to- 
gether, and  since  then,  he  had  shown 
himself  more  human.  Glimpses  of  sym- 
pathy, even  of  affection,  had  peeped 
through  the  chinks  of  his  harshness.  But 
how  difficult  was  the  position!  She 
must  own  to  stolen  meetings,  to  under- 
hand practices,  to  things  disreputable; 
she  must  proclaim,  maid,  as  she  was,  her 
love!  And  her  love  for  whom?  A 
stranger,  and  worse  than  a  stranger,  a 
nobody.  For  apart  from  her  father's 
contempt  for  the  class  to  which  Clement 
belonged — and  with  which  he  was  less  in 
sympathy  than  with  the  peasants  on 
his  lands,  his  prejudice  against  the  Oving- 
tons  was  itself  a  thing  to  frighten  her! 
Hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  utter 
some  jibe  at  their  expense,  or  some  word 
that  betrayed  how  sorely  Arthur's  de- 
fection rankled.  And  then  his  blindness 
— that  added  the  last  touch  of  deceit  to 
her  conduct.  It  made  worse  and  more 
clandestine  what  had  been  bad  enough 
before.  As  she  thought  of  it,  as  she 
thought  of  it  all,  and  imagined  the  avowal 
and  the  way  in  which  he  would  take  it, 
the  colour  left  her  cheeks  and  she  shiv- 
ered with  sheer  fright.  She  did  not  know 
how  she  could  do  it,  or  how  she  could  live 
through  it.  He  would  lo.se  all  faith  in 
her:  he  would  pluck  from  his  heart  even 
that  affection  for  her  which  she  had  begun 
to  discern  under  the  mask  of  his  stern- 
ness— to  discern  and  to  prize  and  to  cher- 
ish. 

Yet  time  pressed,  she  could  no  longer 
palter  with  her  love,  she  must  be  true  to 
Clement  now  or  false,  she  must  suffer 
for  him  now  or  play  the  coward.  She 
had  given  him  her  word.  Was  she  to 
go  back  on  it? 

Oh,  never!  never!  she  thought,  and 
pressed  her  hands  together.  Those 
spring  days  when  she  had  walked  with 
him  beside  the  brook,  when  his  coming 
had  been  sunshine,  and  her  pulses  had 
leapt  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  when 
his  eyes  had  lured  the  heart  from  her, 
and  the  touch  of  his  hand  had  awakened 
the  woman  in  her,  when  she  had  passed 
whole  days  and  nights  in  sweet  musings 
on  him — oh,  never! 

No,  he  had  taught  her  to  be  brave,  to 
be  true,  to  be  worthy  of  him;  and  she 
must  be.  She  would  face  all  for  him. 
And  it  would  be  but  for  a  time.  He  had 
said  that  her  father  might  separate  them, 
and  would  separate  them:  but  if  they 
were   true   to   one   another  — 

"Miss!     Miss   Josina!" 

She  turned,  her  dream  cut  short,  to 
see  Molly,  the  kitchen  maid,  standing  in 
the  doorway.  She  was  surprised,  for 
the  stillness  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  held 
the  house,  it  was  the  servants'  hour,  and 
one  at  which  they  were  seldom  to  be 
Tiund  even  when  wanted.     "What  is  it?" 


she  asked,  and  stood  up,  alarmed.  "Has 
my  father  called?'  He  might  have  rap- 
ped, and  deep  in  thought  she  might  not 
have   heard   him. 

"No,  Miss,"  Molly  answered — and 
Heaven  knows  if  Molly  had  an  inkhng  of 
the  secret,  but  certainly  her  face  was 
bright  with  mischief.  "'There  is  a  gentle- 
man asking  for  you,  if  you  please.  Miss. 
He  bid  me  give  you  this."  She  held  out  a 
three-cornered  note. 

Josina's  face  burned.  "A  gentle- 
man?" she  faltered. 

"Yes,  Miss,  a  young  gentleman," 
Molly  answered  demurely. 

Josina  took  the  note — what  else  could 
she  do? — and  opened  it  with  shaking 
fingers.  For  a  moment,  such  was  her 
confusion,  she  failed  to  read  the  few  words 
it  contained.  Then  she  collected  herself, 
the  words  became  plain.  "Very  urgent — 
forgive  me  and  see  me  for  ten  minutes — C . ' ' 

Very  urgent?  It  must  be  urgent 
indeed,  or  after  all  she  had  said,  he  would 
not  come  to  her,  unbidden.  She  hesitat- 
ed, looking  doubtfully  and  shamefacedly 
at  Molly.  But  the  eyes  of  young  kitchen- 
maids  are  sharp,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  this  was  not  the  first  glimpse  Molly 
had  had  of  the  young  mistress's  love- 
story — or  of  the  young  gentleman.  "You 
can  slip  out  easy.  Miss,"  she  said, 
"and  not  a  soul  the  wiser!  They  are  all 
off  about  their  business." 

"Where    is    he?" 

"He's  under  the  garden  wall.  Miss — 
down  the  lane." 

Jos  took  her  courage  in  her  hands. 
She  snatched  up  a  shawl  from  the  hall 
table,  and  with  hot  cheeks  she  went  out 
through  the  back  regions,  Molly  accom- 
panying her  as  far  as  the  yard.  "I'll 
be  about  the  place.  Miss,"  the  girl  said — 
if  no  one  else  was  enjoying  herself,  she 
was.  "I'll  rattle  the  milk-pail  if — if 
you're  wanted." 

Josina  drew  the  shawl  about  her  head, 
and  went  down  the  yard  passing  on  her 
right  the  old  stable  which  bore  over  its 
door  the  same  date  as  the  table  in  the 
hall — 1691.  A  moment,  and  she  saw 
Clement  waiting  for  her  under  the  eaves 
of  the  Dutch  summerhouse,  the  sustain- 
ing wall  of  which  overhung  the  lane,  and 
with  the  last  of  the  opposing  outhouses, 
framed  a  sort  of  entrance  to  the  yard. 

She  had  been  red  enough  under  Molly's 
gaze,  resenting  the  confederacy  which 
she  could  not  avoid.  But  the  colour 
left  her  face  and  her  heart  sank  as  her 
eyes  met  her  lover's,  and  she  saw  how 
sad  and  downcast  he  looked,  and  how 
changed  from  the  Clement  of  her  meet- 
ings. He  was  shabby  too — he  had  al- 
ways been  so  neat,  so  that  even  before 
he  spoke  she  divined  that  there  was  much 
amiss,  and  knew  at  last,  too,  that  there 
was  nothing  that  she  would  not  do, 
no  risk  that  she  would  not  run,  no  anger 
or  storm  that  she  would  not  face  for  this 
man  before  her.  The  mother  in  her 
awoke  and  longed  to  comfort  him  and 
shield  him,  to  give  all  for  him!  "Cle- 
ment!" she  cried,  and,  trembling,  she 
held  out  her  hands  to  him.  "Dear  Cle- 
ment!    What   is   it?     What   is   it?" 

He  took  her  hands  and  held  them,  and 
if  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms  she  would 
have  forgiven  him  and  clung  to  him. 
But  he  did  not.  He  seemed  even  to  hold 
her  away  from  him.  "Forgive  me,  dear, 
for  sending  for  you,"  he  said.  "I  thought 
to  catch  you  going  to  church,  but  you 
were  not  there,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  this.     Jos,  I  have  bad  news .    " 

"Bad  news?"  she  exclaimed.  "What? 
Tell  me  quickly!  Don't  keep  me  waiting, 
Clement?     What  bad   news?" 

"The  worst  for  me,"  he  said.  "For 
we  must  part.  I  have  come  to  say  good- 
bye." 

Goodbye?  Oh,  it  was  impossible! 
It  was  not,  it  could  not  be  that!  "What 
do  you  mean?"  she  cried,  and  her  eyes 
pleaded  with  him  to  take  it  back.  ""Tell 
me!  You  cannot  mean  that — that  we 
must  part." 

"I  do,"  he  said  soberly.  "Something 
has  happened,  dear,  something  that  must 
divide  us.     Be  brave  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"You   must,"  she  said. 

He  told  his  story  rapidly,  in  clear  short 
phrases  which  he  had  rehearsed  many 
times  as  he  covered  the  seven  miles  from 
Aldersbury  on  his  dreary  errand.  He 
told  her  all,  that  which  no  one  else  must 
know,  that  which  she  must  not  reveal. 
They  expected  a  run  on  the  bank.  They 
were  sure  indeed  that  a  run  must  come, 
and  though  the  issue  was  not  yet  quite 
certain,  though  his  father  still  had  hope, 
he  had,  himself,  no  hope.     Within  a  week 
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THE  first  prize  of  $10,000  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  scenario  contest 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Winifred  Kimball, 
of  Apalachicola,  Florida.  It  is  the  big- 
gest prize  ever  offered  for  a  scenario. 

The  contest  was  open  to  everybody. 
Nearly  30,000  entered,  many  profes- 
sional scenarists  competing.  Miss 
Kimball,  an  amateur  heretofore  un- 
known to  the  screen,  wrote  "Broken 
Chains,"  the  scenario  adjudged  best. 

Miss  Kimball  is  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  the  Palmer  Course  and  Service. 
Of  the  Palmer  Plan  she  writes: 

"There  is  something  unique  in  the  kindly 
interest  that  the  Palmer  institution  evinces 
toward  itB  students.  I  feel  that  mueh  of  my 
success  is  due  to  its  practical  instructions.  I 
have  advantaged  greatly  from  the  fundamental 
wisdom   of    its   criticisms   and   teachings.** 

A  second  prize  of  $1,006  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Mezquida,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, also  a  Palmer  student.  Seven 
other  students  of  the  Palmer  Plan  won 

$500  prizes. 

Until  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Cor- 
poration discovered  and  developed  their 
gifts  in  its  nation-wide  search  for 
screen  imagination,  these  prize  win- 
ners were  unknown  to  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry. 

That  search  goes  on  and  on.  Through 
a  questionnaire  test  which  reveals  cre- 
ative imagination  if  it  exists,  more 
hidden  talent  will  yet  be  uncovered. 
The  test  is  offered  free  to  you  in  this 
page. 


This  is  the  kind  of  story  that  needs 
little  elaboration.  The  awards  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Chicago,  Daily 
News  put  its  great  influence  and  re- 
sources behind  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, which  desperately  needs  fresh 
imagination  for  scenarios.  Thirty-one 
cash  prizes  amounting  to  $30,000  were 
offered.  Thirty  thousand  professional 
and  amateur  writers  competed.  Theii 
manuscripts  were  identified  to  the 
judges  not  by  author's  name,  but  by 
number. 

The  judges — among  whom  were  Dav- 
id Wark  Griffith,  the  famous  pro- 
ducer, Samuel  Goldwyn,  whose  studios 
will  produce  the  first  prize  scenario. 
Norma  Talmadge  and  Charles  Chaplin, 
screen  stars,  and  Rupert  Hughes,  cele 
brated  author  and  scenarist— selectci 
"Broken  Chains"  as  the  best  "t  the 
;iO,000  scenarios  entered. 


To  a  Southern  girl  who  lives  ii;  a 
little  village  of  3,000  population,  that 
selection  meant  a  check  for  $10,000, 
and  a  career. 

To  the  Palmer  Photoplay  C-orpora- 
tion,  the  incident  is  just  one  more 
gratifying  record  of  a  Palmer  student's 
brilliant  success. 

A  public  that  makes  its  own  scenarios 

In  its  issue  of  April  1.  announcing  the  prize 
winners,  the  Daily  News  quoted  tihe  judges  ai 
agreeing    that — 

•■ — i^  liroves  beyonii  all  doubt  that  thf  I  kjcm- 
can  itublic  can  pupply  its  oun  art  industru. 
'the    moiiea,'     Kith,  plenty    uf     imjir^'sH' 
plots  draicn  from  real  life." 

That  is  the  message  which  the  Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation  emphasizes  in  its  nation-wide 
search  for  creative  imagination.  As  the  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  motion  picture  industry  for 
getting  the  stories  without  which  production  of 
motion  pictures  cannot  go  on,  the  Palmer  or- 
ganization seeks  to  enlist  the  country*s  Imjigin- 
ation  for  the  fascinating  and  well-paid  profes- 
sion of  scenario  writing.  Here,  in  the  inspiring 
story  told  on  this  page,  is  proof  that  Imagin 
ation  exists  in  unexpected  places  :  evidence  that 
it  can  be  inspired  to  produce,  and  trained  ir. 
the  screen  technique,  by  the  Palmer  Home 
Course    and   Service    in    photoplay    writing. 

A  free  test  of  your  imagination 

Imagination  is  the  indispensable  gift  of  t}ic> 
scenarist.  It  exists  in  men  and  women  wh'> 
never  suspect  its  presence.  The  problem  o!' 
the  motion  picture  industry  is  to  discover  it. 
and  train   it  to  serve   the  screen. 

By  a  remarkable  questionnaire,  the  Palmer 
Photoplay  Corporation  is  enabled  to  test  the  im- 
aginative faculties  of  any  person  who  will 
send  for  it  and  answer  its  questions.  The  tes- 
is  free.  The  results  of  careful  analysis  by  oui 
Examining  Board  will  be  given  you.  We  shal; 
be  frank.  If  your  iiuestlonnaire  indicates  that 
you  do  not  possess  the  gifta  reciuired  for  screen 
writing,  we  shall  advise  you  to  think  no  more 
of  writing  for  the  screen.  But  if  you  have 
those  gifts  we  shall  accept  you.  should  you  ao 
elect,  for  enrollment  in  the  Palmer  Coi'rse  nnd 
Service. 

The  opportunity  is   immense,   the   rewards   ni  • 
limitless.      Will    you    take    this    free   confidentiii! 
test  in  your  own  home,  and  determine  whether  i^ 
is  worth  your  while  to  try   for   the  big  things 
as    Miss    Kimball    did? 

The  questionnaire  will  b«  sent  to  you  pronii>l' 
and   without    obligation,    if   you    clip    th.^   coup"  : 

hcln«  r).>      il      IT.-,' 


PALMtR    PHOIOPLAV     Corponuioii 

Dept.  of  Education,  McL.  6 

12.|  \V.  4thSt.,  Um  Anftelea.  (::il 

l'I.i:.\SK  nnd   me,    without    •■.v.i    - 
llgatlou     on     ror     paft 
Dllre.     1  will  tntwtr  flir 
and    rf'tum    I(    r.t    v*»    for 

pa.-.-*     ■  '     ■     "  -       *.r     iutUlfi      I., 

-  ,1  "•  and  Stilt 


Name 


Intlleatr 


^-^■■^^  ■-    "^E^V-    '"^i^S^        •^^^^' 

--  ^^^^K.'-'  ^^^^^      ^'i-,^^      ^^^^^ 
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The  Cooking  Speed  of  Gas 
—  and  moire  reliable 


Model 303  with 
the  new  SUP- 
ERFEX  burn- 
era.  Also  in  2 
and    4 'burner 

HERE'S  the  latest  addition  to 
the  New  Perfection  line- — the 
kind  of  range  you'\e  always  wanted  — an  «il  stove  that 
cooks  as  fast  as  gas  and  is  more  reliable. 

The  speed  and  success  of  this  new  model  New  Perfection 
with  the  grey  enamel  chimneys  is  all  in  the  SUPERFEX 
Burner  which  sets  a  new  high  standard  in  oil  cook  stove 
completeness,  convenience  and  all-round  satisfaction. 

The  new  model  does  not  displace  the  original  and  famous  "Blue 
Chimney"  New  Perfection.  That  is  still  the  best  and  most  popular 
oil  cook  stove  at  the  price.  Over  4,000,000  housewives  testify  by 
daily  use  to  its  reliability,  comfort  and  economy.  The  New  Burner 
only  adds  quickness  and  absolute  heat  control  to  the  many  sturdy 
virtues  of  the  Blue  Chimney  Model. 

New  Perfection  Burners  are  scientifically  correct.  They  turn  every 
drop  of  oil  into  clean  intense  cooking  heat — no  soot,  no  unpleasant 
odor — and  the  flame  once  set,  stays  set.  You  get  perfect  cooking 
control  and  real  kitchen  comfort  all  year  'round  with  a  New 
Perfection. 

See  your  local  dealer  for  a  demonstration  and  ask  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  New  Perfection  l>ookIet. 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Home  Office   and    Factory 
SARNIA        -       ONTARIO 

MOXTItF.AL,  WINNIPEG 

Alao  made  in  the  U.S.  by  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Made  w  ^^ 

caLlda      OJJ  Cook  Stoves  ana  Ovens 


ish 

There's  mere  in  fishing  than 
"mere  fish"!  There  are  the  in- 
tangibles; the  fresh  air  and  the 
bigness  of  the  Out  of  Doors,  the 
rtlaxation  from  office  worries  and 
cares,  the  thrills  of  the  "battle," 
hut— 

You    want    the    fish,    too! 

Canadian  National  Railways'  series 
of  "Playgrounds"  booklets  tell 
where  to  go.  Enquire  of  your 
nearest  Agent. 


».! 


Canadian 
Nal-ional 
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he  would  be  a  poor  man,  little  better  than 
•A  bpgRar,  dependent  on  his  own  exer- 
tions; with  no  single  claim,  no  possible 
preten-sions  to  her  hand,  no  ground  on 
which  he  could  appeal  to  her  father. 
It  must  be  at  an  end  between  them, 
and  he  had  preferred  to  let  her  know  now 
rather  than  to  wait  until  the  blow  had 
fallen.  He  thought  himself  bound  in 
honour,  to  release  her  while  he  still  had 
some    footing,    some    show    of    equality 

with   her.  ,      ,     ,  .         .  u- 

She  smiled,  when  she  had  heard  him 
out;  she  smiled  in  his  face.  "But  if  I 
will  not  be  released?"  she  said,  and  then 
before  he  could  answer  her,  she  bade  him 
tell  her  more.  What  was  this  run? 
What  did  it  mean?  She  did  not  under- 
lie told  her  patiently,  and  while  he 
told  her  they  stood,  two  pathetic  figures 
in  the  mist  and  rain,  that  dropped  slow- 
ly and  sadly  from  the  eaves  of  the  Dutch 
summerhouse.  She  stood,  pressing  her 
hands  together,  trying  to  comprehend. 
And  he  hid  nothing;  telling  her  even  of 
the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  that,  did  they 
possess  it,  would  save  them,  telling  her 
that  which  had  decided  him  to  see  her 
and  to  bid  her  farewell— an  item  of  news 
which  had  reached  the  bank  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  after  Arthur  had  left  for 
Garth.  The  great  house  of  Pole's  with  a 
wide  connection  among  country  banlis, 
had  closed  its  doors;  and  not  only  that, 
but  Williams's,  Ovington's  Agents,  had 
followed  suit  within  six  hours.  The  tid- 
ings had  come  by  special  messenger,  but 
would  be  known  in  the  town  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  would  certainly  cause  a  panic 
and  a  run  on  both  banks.  That  news 
had  been  the  last  straw,  he  said.  It  had 
pushed  him  to  a  decision.  He  had  felt 
that  he  must  give  her  back  her  word, 
and,  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  must  put  it 
in  her  power  to  say  that  there  was  noth- 
ing between  them. 

Once  and  again,  as  he  told  his  tale,  she 
put  in  a  question  or  uttered  a  pitying  ex- 
clamation. But  for  the  most  part,  she 
listened  in  silence,  controlling  herself, 
suppressing  the  agitation  which  shook  her. 
When  he  had  done,  she  put  a  question, 
but  it  was  one  so  irrelevant,  so  unexpect- 
ed, so  far  from  the  mark,  that  it  acted  on 
him  like  a  douche  of  cold  water.  "What 
have  you  done  to  your  coat?"    she  asked. 

"My  coat?" 

"Yes."  She  pointed  to  his  shoulder. 

He  glanced  down  at  his  coat — but 
he  felt  the  check.  Surely  the  ways  of 
women  were  strange,  their  manner  of 
taking  things  past  finding  out.  He  ex- 
plained—but he  could  not  hide  his  cha- 
grin: "Oh!  I  wasn't  thinking,  and  took 
the  first  that  came  to  hand,"  he  said. 
"An  old  one.     Does  it  matter?" 

Still  she  continued  to  stare  at  it.  He 
was  wearing  a  riding  coat,  high  in  the  col- 
lar, long  in  the  skirts,  shaped  to  the  figure. 
On  the  light  buff  of  the  cloth  a  stain 
spread  downwards  from  shoulder  to 
breast.  The  right  arm  and  cuff  too 
were  discoloured,  and  it  said  much  for  the 
disorder  of  his  thoughts  that  he  had  rid- 
den from  town  without  noticing  it.  She 
eyed  the  stain  with  distaste,  with  some- 
thing like  a  shudder.  "It  is  blood,"  she 
said,   "isn't  it?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  yet  himself 
viewed  it  askance.  "Yes,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  how  you  knew.  I  wore  it 
that  night,  you  know?  I  did  not  mean 
to  wear  it  again,  but  in  my  hurry — " 

"Do  you  mean  the  night  that  my  fath- 
er was  hurt?" 

"Yes."      - 

"You  held  him  up  in  the  carriage?"      . 

"Yes,  but"— squinting  at  it— "I 
don't  think  that  it  was  done  then.  I 
believe  it  was  done  when  I  was  picking 
him  up  in  the  road,  Jos,  before  Bourdillon 
came.  Indeed  I  remember  that  your 
father  noticed  it — before  he  fainted,  you 
know." 

"My    father    noticed    it?" 

"Well,  oddly  enough,  he  did." 

"While  you  were  supporting  him?" 
There  was  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  blood  had  come  back  to  her 
cheeks.  "But  where  was  Thomas'— 
the  man — then?" 

"Oh,  he  had  gone  off,  across  the  fields." 

"Before  Arthur  came  up,  you  mean?" 
she  urged. 

"To  be  sure,  some  time  before.  How- 
ever— " 

But  "No,  Clement,  I  want  to  under- 
stand this,"  she  insisted,  breaking  in  on 
him.  Her  voice  betrayed  her  excite- 
ment, and  to  hold  him  to  the  point  she 
laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  standing 
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before  him  and  close  to  him.  "Tell  me 
again  and  clearly.  Do  you  mean  that 
it  was  you  who  drove  Thomas  off?  Be- 
fore  Arthur   came   up?" 

He  stared  in  torre  surpriee.  "Well,  cf 
course  it  was."  he  said.  "Didn't  you 
know  that?     Didn't  Arthur  tell  you?" 

She  avoided  the  question,  and  instead, 
"Then  it  was  your  coat  that  was  .■■■poiled?" 
.she    said.     ""This    coat?" 

"To  be  sure,  it  was.  You  can  see 
that." 

She  looked  at  him,  her  cheeks  flushed, 
her  pride  in  him  shewing  in  her  eyes. 
He  had,  indeed,  justified  her  choice  in 
him,  her  belief  in  him,  her  confidence  in 
him.  He  had  done  this  and  had  said 
nothing!  The  day  was  cold  and  she 
was  not  warmly  clad,  but  she  felt  no 
Cold — now.  It  was  raining,  but  she  was 
no  longer  aware  of  it.  There  had  sprung 
up  in  her  heart,  not  only  courage,  but  a 
faint,  a  very  faint  hope.  He  had  come  to 
dash  her  down,  to  fill  her  cup  of  sorrow 
to  the  brim,  to  leave  her  lonely  in  the 
world  and  comfortless — for  never,  never, 
could  she  love  another.  And  instead  he 
had  given  her  hope.  A  hope  forlorn 
and  far  off,  gleaming  faint  as  the  small 
stars  in  distant  Cassiopeia,  and  often 
doubt,  like  an  evening  mist  would  veil 
it.  But  it  sparkled,  she  saw  it,  she  drew 
courage  from  it. 

Meanwhile,  surprised  by  the  turn  her 
thoughts  had  taken,  he  was  still  more  sur- 
prised by  the  change  in  her  looks,  by  the 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  the  light  in  her  eyes. 
He  did  not  understand,  and  for  a  moment, 
seeing  himself  no  hope  but  only  sorrow 
and  parting,  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  she  trifled.  What  mattered  it  what 
coat  he  wore,  or  what  had  stained  it, 
or  the  details  of  a  story  old  now,  and 
which  he  supposed  to  be  as  well  known 
to  her  as  to  him?  Perhaps  she  did  not 
comprehend,  and  "Jos,"  he  said,  invit- 
ing her  to  be  serious,  "do  you  understand 
that  this  is  our  parting?" 

But  "No,  no,"  she  said  resolutely 
"We  are  not  going  to  part."  i 

"But  don't  you  see,"  sadly,  "that  ^ 
cannot  go  to  your  father  now  ?  Tha 
next  week,  we  may  be  beggars,  and  my 
father  a  ruined  man.  I  could  ask  no  man, 
even  a  poor  m.an.  for  his  daughter  now. 
I  must  work  to  live,  work  as  a  clerk,  as  I 
don't  know  what,  Jos,  but  in  some  posi- 
tion far  removed  from  your  life,  and  far 
removed  from  your  class.  I  could  not 
speak  to  your  father  now,  and  it  is  that 
which  has  brought  me  to  you  to — to  say 
good-bye,  dearest!  To  part,  Jos.  The 
gates  are  closed,  we  must  go  out  of  the 
garden,  dear.  And  you,"  he  looked  at 
her  with  yearning  eyes,  "must  forgive 
me,  before  we  part." 

"Perhaps  we  are  not  going  to  part," 
she  said  stoutly. 

He  shook  his  head.  He  could  not  de- 
ceive her.  "Nothing  else  is  possible," 
he  said. 

"Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not.  At  any 
rate,"  putting  her  hands  in  his  and  look- 
ing at  him  with  brave,  loving  eyes,  "I 
would  not  undo  one  of  those  days — in  the 
garden!  No,  nor  an  hour  of  them.  They 
are  precious  to  me.  And  for  forgiving,  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive  and  nothing  to 
regret,  if  we  never  meet  again,  Clement. 
But  we  shall  meet.  What  if  you  have  to 
begin  the  world  again?  We  are  both 
young.  You  will  work  for  me.  .  And  do 
you  think  that  I  willnotwait  for  you,  wait 
until  you  have  climbed  up  again,  or 
until  something  happens  to  bring  us 
together?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  love 
you  more  now,  far  more,  in  your  unhap- 
piness,  that  you  are  more  to  me,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  to-day,  than  in  your 
prosperity?" 

"Oh,  Jos!"  He  could  say  no  more, 
but  his  swimming  eyes  spoke  for  him. 

"But  you  must  leave  it  to  me  now," 
she  continued.  "After  all,  things  may 
turn  out  better  than  you  think.  You 
may  not  be  ruined,  people  may  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  want  all  their  money  at 
once.  Have  hope,  and — and  remember 
that  I  am  always  here,  though  you  do  not 
see  me  or  hear  from  me.  That  I  api 
always  here,  thinking  of  you,  waiting 
for  you,  loving  you,  always  yours,  Cle- 
ment, till  you  come — though  it  be  ten 
years  hence." 

"Oh,  Jos!"  his  eyes  were  overflowing 
now. 

"You  believe  me,  you  do  believe  me, 
don't  you?"  she  said.  "And  now  you 
must  go.  But  kiss  me  first.  No,  I  do 
not  mind  who  sees  us,  or  who  knows 
that  I  am  yours  now.     I  am  pa,=t  that." 

He  took"  her  in   his   arms   and   kis.sed 
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her,  not  as  he  would  have  kissed  her  an 
hour  before,  with  passion,  but  in  rever- 
ence and  humility,  in  love  too  sacred  for 
words..  Never  till  now  had  he  known 
what  a  woman's  love  was,  how  much  it 
gave,  how  little  it  asked,  how  pure,  in  its 
highest  form,  it  would  be — and  how 
strong!  Nor  ever  till  now  had  he  known 
her,  this  girl  to  whom  he  had  once  pre- 
sumed to  teach  firmness,  whose  weakness 
he  had  taken  on  himself  to  guide,  whom 
he  had  thought  to  encourage,  to  strengthen, 
to  arm — he  who  had  not  been  worthy 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  robe! 

Oh,  the  wonderful  power  of  love,  which 
had  transformed  her.  Which  had  made 
her  what  she  was,  and  now  laid  him  in 
the  dust  before  her. 

Work  for  her,  wait  for  her,  live  for  her? 
Ah,  would  he  not,  and  deem  himself 
happy  though  the  years  brought  him  no 
nearer,  though  the  memory  of  her,  trans- 
figuring his  whole  life,  proved  his  only 
and  full  reward. 

To    be    Continued 


Bootlegging — 

A  Passing  Phase? 

Continued  from  page  15 

intended  taking  a  taxi  and  headed  for  one 
standing  at  the  station  curb.  An  officer 
laid  his  hand  on  the  traveller's  shoulder 
and  demanded  a  view  of  the  inside  of  the 
club  bag.  The  traveller  told  the  officer 
that  it  belonged  to  the  lady  with  the  baby 
who  had,  by  this  time,  seated  herself  in  a 
taxi. 

"I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life  before," 
said  the  fair  bootlegger,  sweetly,  and  the 
taxi  drove  off.  The  traveller  paid  a  fine  in 
preference  to  having  his  firm  hear  any- 
thing of  the  happening. 

A  Vancouver  bootlegger  had  a  distress- 
ing experience  in  making  a  purchase  of 
the  banner  product  of  an  Ontario  distillery 
just  before  British  Columbia  decided  to 
enter  the  liquor  business.  He  purchased 
some  twenty  cases  of  rye  whiskey  which 
had  been  brought  through  by  clever  smug- 
gling. In  a  place  in  Cordova  street  the 
seller  opened  case  after  case,  abstracted  a 
bottle,  pulled  the  cork  and  demonstrated 
that  the  goods  were  as  specified  even  though 
the  cases  were  disguised.  The  buyer, 
however,  got  just  one  bottle  of  liquor  to  a 
case.     The   rest  were  filled  with  water. 

By  having  the  bottle  labels  all  turned  on 
the  same  side  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
each  case  the  wily  swindler  was  able  to 
pick  out  the  genuine  bottle  as  fast  as  the 
cases  opened. 

Down  along  the  border  where  Quebec 
and  the  New  England  states  come  together 
caravans  operate  which  would  almost  re- 
mind veterans  of  the  flow  of  traffic  up 
towards  the  front  line  as  twilight  set  in. 
The  caravans  of  motor  trucks  and  touring 
cars  are  usually  well  guarded  and  the  idea 
of  putting  machine  guns  up  to  .stop  the 
traffic  wasn't  far  from  a  necessity  if  the 
U.S.  really  wanted  the  flow  restricted. 
By  Rouse's  Point,  through  Malone,  Derby 
Line  and  other  points  the  liquor  runs  at 
night  time.  The  payment  comes  in  U.S. 
bills  when  the  liquor  is  through.  Up 
to  the  point  of  delivery  the  risk  is  the  smug- 
gler's. 

Why  Spot  Cash  Prevails 

SOME  time  since,  before  Quebec  took 
over  the  liquor  stocks,  a  buyer  from 
Mew  York  got  in  touch  with  an  astute 
Montrealer.  The  Montrealer  was  on 
'riendly  terms  with  the. owner  of  a  liquor 
iitore.  He  persuaded  the  New  Yorker 
that  he  was  a  partner  in  the  liquor  store 
md  that  the  stock  was  for  sale  at  about  half 
real   value.     On   the  strength   of   the 

lie"  for  rum-running  purposes  of  about 

00,000  worth  of  liquor  at  prohibition 
OTces,  the  Montreal  man  got  a  cash  de- 
aosit  of  $5,000.  When  explanations  fin- 
came  the  liquor  store  owner  denied 
co»nection,  said  that  he  was  merely  an 

juaintance  and  that  he  thought  all 
llong  the  New  York  man  was  a  prospective 
JUrchaser  of  the  building.  By  telling 
'.his  yarn  to  the  dealer  the  clever  swindler 
«veral  times  showed  the  New  Yorker 
he  contents  of  the  cellar  and  store  and 
eft  him  with  the  impression  that  the  real 
iroprietor  approved  of  the  sale.  This  is 
)ne  of  the  numerous  reasons  why  spot 
!ash  is  the  medium  of  bootlegging  ex- 
i^hange  and  also  explains  most  of  what 
ire  known  as  "bootlegger  murders." 

Selling  by  the  drink  in  dives  through- 


Thf  Itoox'rr  if  guaranteed 
to  prolong  the  life  of  rugs 


For  Your  Children's  Sake 


The  indoor  playgrounds  of  your  diildren  are 
the  rugs.  There,  at  home,  under  watchful 
eyes,  your  babies  seem  safe— but  are  they? 

In  the  depths  of  your  rugs  hides  danger. 
For,  unless  regularly  beaten  out,  the  street 
dirt  which  shoes  track  in,  finds  a  haven  there. 

Germs  breed  in  it.  Little  fingers,  poking 
playfully  into  those  insanitary  depths,  are 
contaminated.  Mysterious  illnesses  often 
result. 

I^iisty  sweeping  is  also  risky.  It  scatters 
germs  into  the  air  that  all  must  breathe.  It 
causes  rugs  to  appear  clean  and  safe  when 
only  the  surface  dirt  has  been  disturbed. 

Especially  foryourchildren's  sdktjhorough/y 
clean  your  rugs  at  least  weekly.  I)o  it  dust- 
lessly,  easily,  rapidly,  with  The  Hoover. 

The  Hoover  beats  out  all  that  germ-laden 

The    Hoover    Suction   Sweeper    Company    of    C.'\.vada,    Limited 
Factory  and  General  Offices:  Hamilton,  Ontario 

MADE    IN    CANADA  BY    CANADIANS  KOR    CANADIANS 


dirt  from  rug  depths  where,  under  foot,  it 
would  grind  off  the  nap. 

In  the  same  operation,  The  Hoover  also 
electrically  sweeps  up  e'very  vestige  of  cling- 
ing litter,  erects  crushed  nap,  freshens  colors 
and  powerfully  cleans  by  air.  The  new 
Hoover  air-cleaning  attachments  are  recom- 
mended in  addition. 

Have  a  free  home  demonstration  of  The 
Hoover  and  its  exclusive  process  which  is 
endorsed  by  carpet  authorities  and  guaran- 
teed by  us  to  preserve  all  rugs  from  wear. 

Write  us  for  names  of  Authorized  Dealers 
—  the  only  dealers  licensed  to  demonstrate, 
sell  and  service  Hoovers  backed  by  our 
Guarantee  Bond.  The  Hoover  is  obtainable 
in  three  sizes,  each  moderately  priced.  Con- 
venient terms  gladly  extended.  For  your 
children's  prt)tection,  act  now. 


It  BEATS""  as  it  Sweeps      as  it  Cleans 


^TnilDINP  ^''kM  ""«•  Morning. 
7//^^^    M'""  Clean.  HeaUhy' 

/'    sH^^:^    ^^"-  "  th^y  Tire, 

if  Sore,  Irritated.  Iii- 

flamed  or  Granulated, 

use  Munne  often.  Soothra,  Refrrahcn,  Safe  for 
Infant  or  Adult.  At  all  Druggists.  Write 
tor  Free  Eye  Book.  Kuxim  £»•  itaaij  Co.,  CMctf* 


V5urEyIs 


OTTAWA  LADIES  COLLEGE 


MiunJeil  Iii7(l 


RK.SinE.MTIAL  A.\D 

\).\Y  SCHOOI, 

FOR  niRI.S 


MATRICULATION  COURSE.  MUSIC.  ARl",  HOl 
GAMES.  OYMNASTICS  AND  Rll  ■ 
For  particulara  apply  to  the  Principal  ■'^'■*  '  i' -^'f^ 

MISS  I.  J.  GALL.\HER,  Ottawa  Ladles  College, 

Rc-opcn«  Soptenib«r  \Mh  OTTAWA 
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The  World's  Choicest  Sweetmeats 

In  a  box  of  Moir's  Chocolates  are  gathered  together 
the  dehcacies  of  many  lands. 

Cocoa  beans  from  languorous  palm  plumed  islands, 
Nuts  and  fruits  from  the  tropics,  butter  and  cream 
trom  the  land  of  Evangeline — all  confecl:ed  into  dainty 
masterpieces  of  the  candy  maker's  art — The  Moir  Way. 

One  trial  will  tell  you  what  words  must' fail  to  describe 
— that  Moir's  have  a  distinrtion  which  makes  them 
the  ideal  gift  candy  for  wife,  sweetheart  or  friend. 


PUR/TY      AND      QUALITY      ASSURED 


MOIRS.    LIMITED.    HALIFAX. 


Eveready  Flashlights  meet  every 
need  for  Emergency  Light 


The  Ghosts 

of  the 
Night  Trail 


The  empty  gasoline  tank;  the  flat  tire;  the  asthmatic  car- 
buretor that  chokes,  and  stalls  your  motor;  the  faltering  spark 
plug  that  demands  attention;  the  boiling  water  jacket  that  thirsts 
for  another  drink — these  are  the  ghosts  of  the  night  trail. 

Every  motorist  encounters  these  tei'rors  of  the  trail  sooner  or 
later.  What  a  comforting  thought  it  is  to  know  that  in  the  side 
pocket  of  the  car  is  your  trusty  Eveready  Flashlight! 

As  necessary  a  part  of  the  motorist's  equipment  as  the  tire 
jack,  the  socket  wrench  and — yes — the  spare  tire.  Not  only  for 
the  breakdown,  but  for  reading  road  signs,  gasoline  gauges,  etc. 
Don't  drive  at  night  without  an  Eveready  Flashlight.  See  the 
nearest  electrical,  hardware,  drug,  sporting  goods  or  auto  supply 
store  ard  select  the  type  you  like  most.  The  Eveready  trade-mark 
is  your  assurance  of  quality,  .\lwavs  use  Eveready  Batteries — 
they  fit  all  flashlights. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CO..  LIMITED 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


cVEREADr 


FLASHLIGHT 

—for  Safety's  ^dke 


out  the  cities  is  'i 
cer.  In  Toronto 
years  ago  saw  li' 
illegal  saloons. 
number  rapidly  i 
For  one,  only  the 


:  0*-  4iK  .^rui  rt^r  and  scar- 
'an  example,  several 
,  ly  hundreds  of  these 
iiy  are  diminishing  in 
/a  number  of  rea.sons. 
Irdened  and  moderate- 


rorone,  umj  •■'^^  -j .- — 

Iv  well-off  drinkrl  can  either  stand  or 
afford  the  stuff  Jbld.  Then  the  heavy 
fines  may  be  metfcnce  or  twice  but  when 
they  start  to  coie  oftener,  with  the  ac- 
companying jail  ierm,  it  takes  the  cream 
off  the  bu.siness./ 

The  jail  terra  has  sometimes  been  an 
advantage.  Ofe  bootlegger,  who  oper- 
ated in  DundJ  street,  Toronto,  managed 
to  get  caught  pthout  any  hope  of  escape 
at  his  trial.  »s  wife  took  the  blame  and 
was  sent  to  jal  While  there  it  developed 
that  the  woiimn  needed  a  minor  operation 
and  this  w;/  performed.  The  pair  ad- 
mitted thatlhey  had  figured  all  this  out 
and  that  jle  conviction  and  sentence 
Were  lookeJupon  as  a  clear  profit.  Since 
that,  howJer,  much  of  the  gilt  has  been 
taken  off  pe  gingerbread  by  two  fines  of 
Ta  thousand  dollars, 
peddlers,  with  their  carts  of 
lot  of  the  delivering  of  illicit 
le  big  cities  and  towns.  Some- 
also  solicit  trade.  A  lady  with 
nperance  principles  recently 
vj  another  house  and,  in  clean- 
le  cellar,  discovered  many  empty 
She  called  in  a  junk  man  to 
dispo^of  the  legacy.  The  junk  man  sur- 
veyeAhe  bottles  and  then  whispered: 
"  y,  if  you  vant  it  a  bottle  I  bring 
,y  time  $7.  Good  stuff." 
laps  some  day  the  historj'  of  the 
rers  will  be  written  with  their 
Mis  and  failures  and  the  humor 
accompanied  their  operations  upon 
Jsions.  They  are  a  vanishing  race, 
v^^pbec-and  British  Columbia  have  put 
tftem  out  by  competition.  In  other  pro- 
^^ces  they  are  hunted  and  harried  to 
tfe  point  where  they  must  drive  away 
their  supporters  with  poisonous  home 
brew.  It  looks  as  if  they  couldn't  last 
long  enough  to  even  gain  a  place  on  the 
income    tax    form. 
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The  Valley  of 

Bleached  Bones 

Continued  from  page  IS 

lean,  festering  arm  upraised  as  though  to 
strike,  his  eyes  burning  with  the  madness 
of  hate.  . 

"Vengeance,"  he  repeated,  speaking 
in  Spanish.  "It  is  for  that  I  live;  for 
that,  you  shall  die  ..you  and  all  the 
white-faced  vermin  I  can  trap  into  this 
ready  tomb.  Listen,"  he  cried  and  took 
a  step  nearer,  "do  you  know  why  no  settle- 
ment nestles  in  this  jungle  belt?  Why 
desolation  lies  like  a  blight  upon  this 
land?  Why  spirits  haunt  the  forest  and 
fill  the  melody  of  night  with  their  piteous 
cries?  Do  you  know  where  are  the  people 
— my  people — who  once  lived  in  peace 
and  happiness  just  here?" 

He  paused.  His  gleaming  eyes  played 
like  a  living  flame  over  the  man  and  wo- 
man at  his  feet. 

"My  people  are  dead,"  he  whispered, 
"driven,  enslaved,  ravaged,  tortured, 
murdered,  massacred — in  hundreds,  yes, 
in  thousands,  by  such  devil's  spawn  as 
you^"  he  flung  a  long  brown  finger  like 
a  weapon  in  Anstruther's  face — "in  order 
that  hell's  favourites  like  you—"  the 
finger  flashed  at  Eloise— "might  possess 
the  treasures  of  the  earth.  An  ear  for  a 
satin  robe,  an  arm  for  a  carriage,  a  soul 
for  a  jewel — Thus  did  you  torture  my 
people  to  force  them  to  work  for  you. 
God — oh,  my  merciless  God!" 

He  bared  his  teeth,  hideous,  yellow 
tangs  that  rattled  in  his  head  like  irregu- 
larly-spotted dice,  and  wailed  upward  at 
the  sun. 

"Rubber."  he  went  on.  presently. 
"Black  gold,  it  has  been  called!  Do  you 
know  what  it  cost?  Do  you  know  at 
what  price  your  pockets  bulged  with 
money?  For  every  pound  of  rubber,  a 
human  life  icas  sacrificed !  It  was  not 
taken  mercifully,  by  the  hand  of  God 
Who  gave  it.  No!  It  was  strangled, 
crushed,  sapped  by  such  murderous, 
torturing  methods  as  only  civilized 
Christians  could  devise!"  He  laughed 
shrilly  and  the  evil  sound  set  his  victims 
shiyering  with  horror. 

My  people  were  relentlessly  mutilated, 
some  under  the  lash,  some  burned  slowly 
with  red-hot  chains  that  bit  and  clawed 


THE  FRIEND 
OF  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 

NO  loiifTer  is  Da<J  the  week-end 
chauffeur  for  the  i'amily. 
Mother  and  the  t<irJs  can  confidently 
and  alone  operate  a  Disappearing 
Propeller  Boat.  There's  nothing  to 
learn.  The  Improved  Dispro  Kelt 
Starter  instantly  starts  the  motor 
and  then  there's  only  one  lever  t'> 
think  of.  It's  rii<ht  at  hand  as  you 
sit  comfortably  in  the  centre  of  th^' 
boat.  The  further  you  lower  it. 
the  faster  you  go — simply  raise  it 
to    slow    up. 

Then  there's  the  famous  patented 
Disappearing  Propeller  Dev'c*-. 
whereby  the  propeller  is  automatic- 
ally raised  to  safety  when  a  sunken 
obstacle  strikes  the  protectin;^  skeg  ; 
also  enables  you  to  run  the  boat 
up  on  a  sandy  beach  for  landing. 
Has  Silent  Motor— no  vibration.  Th^ 
propeller  being  amidships  stabilise.^ 
the  boat.  Price  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  summer  cottage  owner. 
It  is  true  economy^20  to  23  miles 
per    gallon    of    gasoline. 

Write  to-djyfor  iU\strated folder^ 
Ask  about  our  Special  Cufioe 

1st  grade,  l6f(.  Complete  for  $7^ 

DlSAPPBARWcPROPELLEU 
BOATS 

DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER BOATCo.Liil 

92  King  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

U.S.A.,  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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More    Important 
Than  a  Spare 

You'll  say  so  when  your  last 
spare  has  "blown."  Just  pul!  out 
the  tube.  Rough  it  around  the 
cut  with  the  Locktite  Emery. 
Buffer.     Squeeze    on     a    little    of^ 

Locktite  "never  -  say  -die  Cement."  Si»^^ 
on  the  patch.  In  a  couple  of  minuU" 
you're  on  your  way! 

Locktite's  patented  reinforcing  makes  i 
the  strongest  patch.  Outlasts  the  tub 
Repairs  cuts,  punctures  and  blowouti  b 
matter  how  large,  also  casing  breaks. 

Much    Less    Expensive 

Complete 'Kit  enough  Patch  for  2J  otd 
Inary  punctures  -Cement-  Emery  Burter 
—  Tube  Clamp     50c. 

At  youT  Dealers,  or  writt  us 
ht  Free  Sample 

Locktite  Patch  Co. 
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and  tore:  some  were  strung  upon  trees 
and  used  as  targets  for  those  unskilled 
in  the  handling  of  a  gun.  The  women .  .  . 
Oh,  my  God,  what  was  left  of  the  women 

Eloise  drew  Anstruther's  head    down 
to  her  lips  and  whispered. 

"David,  if  you  love  me — shoot  me!" 
The  Indian,  scorched  by  the  fire  of  his 
own  passion,  seemed  to  ignore  them. 
Under  his  sallow,  carate-spotted  skin  a 
dull  flush  glowed.  His  body  trembled, 
his  voice  rose  to  a  scream  of  fury  as  he 
cursed  the  despoilers  of  his  country. 

"They  made  this  land  a  living  hell,"  he 
cried,  "a  place  where  unbridled  cruelty 
and  bestial  lust  ran  riot.  The  reek  of 
their  abominations  mounts  to  heaven  in 
fumes  of  shame.  On  earth,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Putumayo.lay 
a  field  of  blood,  upon  which  mutilated 
bodies  rotted  beneath  the  forest  trees. 
A  carnival  of  crime!  A  fiesta  of  hell!  No 
wonder  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  for 
the  soil  has  been  moistened  with  the 
blood  of  innocent  human  beings  and 
fertilized  with  their  flesh.  ThePutumayo," 
he  shrieked,  "the  richest  land  on  earth!" 
Anstruther  moved  stealthily.  He 
placed  himself  between  Eloise  and  the 
gigantic  brute  whose  frenzy  bid  fair  to 
break  any  moment  into  a  murderous 
assault.  His  hand  stole  down  towards 
his  pistol  butt,  not  however  before  the 
movement  was  discovered  by  the  Indian. 
"Shoot,"  he  taunted.  "Shoot  and 
write  another  crime  upon  the  pages  of 
your  civilization's  history.  Think  you 
that  I  fear  Death —  I,  whose  constant 
companionship  I  have  known  for  eleven 
years?" 

Again  his  voice  rose  in  a  series  of  pene- 
trating cries  that  repeated  themselves  in 
fantastic  echo.  Again,  he  raised  his  arm 
as  though  to  strike  the  crouching  figures 
at  his  feet. 

"We  are  one,"  he  said.  "I  am  Death — 
I  am  the  avenger.  Mine  is  the  hand  to 
slay.  Listen;  they  never  caught  me — 
the  monsters  whose  lust  and  greed  lured 
them  to  this  place.  I  never  wore  their 
chains,"  he  pointed  to  the  skeletons 
dotting  the  valley,  "nor  felt  the  sting  of 
the  lash  upon  my  back.  I  had  a  hiding 
place.  .  .  Anu  as  my  people  crawled  away 
to  die,  I  dragged  their  bodies  here — hun- 
dreds of  them — and  fashioned  this  rare 
tomb  with  my  own  hands.  Into  it,  I  have 
trapped  as  many  white  men  as  God  has 
sent  my  way.  A  life  for  a  life — as  you 
say.  What  care  I  for  innocence? 
What  cared  they^  I  want  vengeance,  and 
it  is  Death,  himself,  who  speaks!" 

THEN  Anstruther  saw  something  that 
caused  him  to  doubt  not  only  the 
accuracy  of  his  vision,  but  his  sanity. 
Behind  the  Indian,  on  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  there  appeared  between  two  grin- 
ning skulls,  a  human  head.  .Just  that — 
no  more.  It  seemed  to  rise  from  the  very 
ground,  to  lift  itself  out  of  a  pit,  as  it  were. 
The  head  was  that  of  a  man,  beneath  whose 

Erodigious      black       moustache     a      knife 
lade  glinted  in  the  strengthening  light. 
As  a  bird  is  fascinated  by  a  snake,  so 
Anstruther  sat  immovable,  his  eyes  rivet- 
ed upon  that  human  head,  rising  from  a 
grave  of  dry,  bleached  bones,    until  the 
Indian,  sensing  an  unseen  danger,  wheeled 
sharply  to  discover  what  lay  behind  him. 
With  a  snarl  like  that  of  an  infuriated 
^.iiimal,   he  sprang  forward.     Simultane- 
asly,   Anstruther's    revolver    barked,   a 
kull  in  the  far  wall   fell,  and  the  native 
rashed  heavily  upon  "his  face.     In  that 
ame  instant,  too,  the  head  became  a  man 
■vho  cleared  the  space  of  ten  feet  with  a 
leap  and  flung  himself  upon  the  Indian's 
body. 

But  in  the  act  of  striking,  his  hand  was 
etayed,  and  a  change  spread  over  his  face. 
Stooping,  he  peered  at  his  foe.  He  rose 
and  crossed  himself. 

"The    beast    is    dead,    my    lady,"    he 
'.nounced. 
"Madre    de    Dios,"    Eloise    breathed 
from  behind  her  hands. 

"I  shot  him,"  said  Anstruther. 
"No — pardon,  my  lord,"  contradicted 
■■<dro.    "Your  bullet  passed  over  him  as 
(■  fell,  and  struck  the  skull,  yonder.   He 
truck  his  head,  so     This  pointed  bone 
•  as  killed  him.    His  death  was  of  his  own 
:aking — may    his  sou)    burn  forever  in 
ip  hottest  fires  of  hell!" 
Once  more,  he  made  the  sign   of  the 
"OSS,  perfunctorily. 

WITH  Anstruther's  assistance,  Eloise 
rose  to  her  feet.  "I  rejoice,  Pedro," 
-id  she,  "to  see  you  alive.     I  thought 


that  the  wound  you  suffered,  had  proven 
fatal.  Don  Vincente,  my  father — "  Her 
voice  trembled  and  she  could  not  go  on. 

The  Spaniard  raised  his  hand.  "I 
know,"  he  told  her.  "I  heard.  Power- 
less to  move,  to  lift  my  knife  in  your  de- 
fense, lady,  yet  I  heard.  Only  God 
Himself  knows  the  agony  I  suffered, 
lying  just  beyond  this  unholy  spot  and 
listening  to  your  prayers  for  mercy — or 
at  least,  a  less  brutal  death.  But  come," 
he  continued,  in  a  different  tone,  "I  have 
discovered  the  outlet  from  this  valley; 
and  also,  I  have  found  maps  and  charts 
that  should  lead  us  to  a  Huitoto  settle- 
ment. Come,  Dona  Eloise!  Rest  you  in 
the  grove  yonder,  while  the  senor  David 
and  I  do  what  is  needful  here." 

He  led  her  through  an  aperture  so 
cunningly  devised  as  to  be  quite  indiscern- 
ible to  any  save  one  who  knew  its  secret, 
and  later,  when  the  body  of  Don  Vin- 
cente had  been  laid  to  rest  beneath  a 
coverlet  of  forest  flowers,  the  three  set 
forth  upon  the  trail  that  led  to  Anstruth- 
er's camp. 

A  mood  of  black  despair  had  settled  on 
the  man.  His  soul  was  swathed  in  dark- 
ness. Saved  from  an  unthinkably  cruel 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  Indian  fanatic, 
yet  he  could  find  no  joy  in  his  deliverance. 
Nor,  in  a  sense,  in  that  of  Eloise  Serrano. 
She  was  spared,  but  for  what?  For  the 
misery  of  a  marriage  with  Julio  Gonzalez 
— a  state  from  which  he,  Anstruther, 
would  be  powerless  to  rescue  her.  Un- 
less .... 

Ugly  temptations,  ignoble  thoughts 
like  goblins  crowded  into  his  mind.  Why 
take  her  back  to  Julio?  Why  not  rid 
himself  of  Pedro,  and  keep  Eloise  a  fellow 
prisoner  in  the  dungeon  of  the  forest? 
Half  a  dozen  schemes,  as  simple  of  exe- 
cution as  they  were  diabolical,  presented 
themselves  to  him.  And  over  all,  hummed 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,  saying, 

"She  will  not  resist  you.  You,  alone, 
can  make  her  happy!" 

For  an  hour  or  more,  David  Anstruther 
fought  with  brute  beasts,  red-jawed  and 
strong.  Gradually,  however,  he  bore 
them  to  the  earth  and  emerged  from  the 
battle,  spent  but  victorious.  As  he 
stumbled  from  sheer  physical  weakness, 
a  groan  passed  his  strained  lips. 

ELOISE,  who  walked  ahead  of  him  and 
behind  Pedro  with  his    charts,  came 
swiftly  to  his  side. 

"What  troubles  thee?"  she  asked 
gently. 

The  effect  of  her  words  was  like  the 
reflection  of  some  unbearable  p?in.  His 
conquering  seemed  less  comp'(!te;  he 
feared  himself  and  dared  not  tii  st  him- 
self to  speak.  He  clung  to  the  :  ree  that 
upheld  his  weight,  as  though  >■  occupy 
hands  that  involuntarily  moved  out  to 
her,  and  mutely  shook  his  head 
But  she  persisted. 

"Might  it  have  anything  to  do  with — 
Julio,  for  instance?" 

At  that  direct  question,  that  accurate 
reading  of  his  thoughts,  his  discretion  flew 
to  the  winds. 

"Everything,"  he  cried.  "I  love  you — 
I  love  you,  Eloise!  There,  I  have  said  it, 
although,  God  knows,  I  had  not  intended 
to  add  the  weight  of  my  misery  to  your 
over-burdened  heart.  Can  you  forgive 
me?  Can  you  understand  a  little  of  what 
it  means  to  know  that  I  take  you  back — 
to  him?" 

A  wonderful  light  dispersed  the  sadness 
in  her  eyes.  "Not  unless  this  is  your  wish, 
David,"  she  whispered. 

"Not  unless — For  God's  sake,  Eloise, 
don't  play  with  me;  tell  me  what  you 
rriean!" 

"I  mean  that  there  is  no  love  between 
Don  Julio  and  me.  The  arrangement 
was  of  my  father's  making,  and  one  that 
pleased  him."  A  shadow  of  pain  passed 
over  her  upturned  face.  "Now  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  for  me  to  perform  the 
distasteful  act  of  obedience,  so — if  you 
want  me,  David — take  me,  please!" 

Her  small,  patrician  hands  moved 
slowly  up  his  arms  until  they  met  about 
his  neck.  Her  body  relaxed  against  him, 
and  her  lips,  parted  in  a  smile  of  infinite 
tenderness,  reached  upward  towards  his 
own. 

Fiercely,  he  crushed  her  in  his  arms. 
A  crashing  through  the  brush,  snatched 
from  them  their  moment  of  ecstasy,  and 
Pedro  appeared  on  the  trail. 

"I  hear  the  voice  of  the  river,  my  lady," 
he  announced.  "These  maps  are  accurate 
and  easy  to  follow.  Have  a  little  more 
patience,  Dona  Eloise,  for  we  are  saved!" 
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Babs  and  the 
Manager 

Continued  from  page  23 

parlier  signal.     "Good-mornini;,   Stevens. 
Boy,  show   Mr.   Gregory  in." 
Blair  halted  in  his  tracks. 
Mr.   Gregory!         „    „     ,       ^, 
"Just  hand  that  to  Mr.  Burley,  Stevens, 
repeated    Henderson.     That    same    little 
-smile    twisted   the    corners  of    his  mouth. 
"I  should  advise  you  to  make  haste.     It 
will  take  nearly  an  hour  to  reach  the  of- 

Eyes  met  eyes.  Blair  knew  in  that 
moment  it  was  useless  to  stop  or  question. 
But  on  the  way  out  through  the  ante-room 
he  intercepted  Gregory  himself. 

Mr.  Gregory  seemed  embarrassed.  He 
waved  an  apologetic  hand. 

"Sorry  to  disappoint  you  Saturday,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Awfully  good  of  you.  Sonie 
other  time,  maybe.  The— order!  Oh,  ah, 
I'm  afraid  I  must  take  the  matter  up 
direct  with   Mr.    Henderson.     Mornin  . 

The  manager's  door  opened  and  closed 
behind  him. 

Blair  stared  blankly  at  the  door,  then 
at  the  envelope  in  his  hand.  The  name 
"Burley"  recalled  him.  He  hurried  on 
his  way  Some  inward  monitor  warned 
him  that  the  methods  that  wrested  the 
scholarship  from  him  were  agam  bemg 
put  in  operation. 

To  an  inevitable  conclusion  three  things 
drove  him. 

One:  Henderson  had  given  him  the 
letter  gladly.  Two:  Henderson  had  mix- 
ed himself  up  in  the  Gregory  affair  in  some 
way.  Three:  Henderson  had  always  had 
his  knife  in  him,  and  does  not  history  re- 
peat itself?  Conclusion:  The  letter  he 
carried  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  his 
hopes  with  Burley.  If  he  only  knew  what 
it  contained!  Forewarned  is  forearmed. 
He  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket.  It 
seemed  now  a  sinister  thing.  Then  it  was 
the  chance  came  to  him. 

The  letter  was  not  sealed!  The  flap 
was  stuck  carelessly  inside. 

Nothing  to  stop  him  reading  it.  He 
could  kill  the  suspense  in  a  moment; 
know  just  how  to  approach  Burley,  just 
what  to  say,  just  how  to  spike  the  guns 
turned  against  him.  Nothing  to  stop 
him— nothing  but  the  fact  the  letter  was 
Burley's  not  his.  On  the  corner  it  was 
marked:     "Personal." 

Blair  spoke  aloud:  "Henderson  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  chance!"  That 
took  his  thoughts  to  Babs.  "You'll  play 
!=quare  whatever  comes!"  That  was  Babs' 
facing  of  the  matter.  Babs  was  right- 
it  wasn't  in  bis  nature  to  do  a  thing  like 
that.  Once  he  remembered  a  cousin  who 
was  staying  at  his  home  reading  someone 
else's  letter.  Blair's  father  had  spoken 
so  that  neither  lad  who  heard  could  ever 
forget. 

"No  gentleman  would  stoop  to  such  a 
thing.     Only  a  cad!" 

The  words  were  with  him  now.  He 
braced  his  shoulders,  smiling  a  little. 
The  smile  was  with  him  when  he  entered 
Mr.  Burley's  office.  In  the  lobby  below 
he  had  passed  Hendry  and  Pollard,  out- 
ward bound.  Just  outside  the  office 
Parkins  nodded  to  him.  It  was  a  superior 
nod — the  nod  of  a  man  who  feels  he  has 
attained.  It  did  not  kill  Blair's  smile. 
There  were  other  things  in  the  world  than 
positions.    There  was  Babs,  for  instance! 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Stevens." 

Mr.  Burley  was  brusque,  but  affable. 
He  made  a  quick  survey  of  the  applicant 
over  his  pince-nez;  then  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  letter.  It  was  not  a  very 
long  letter;  but  the  president  seemed  to 
read  it  slowly.  The  ticking  of  the  desk 
clock  worried  Blair's  nerves.  He  turned 
his  gaze  to  the  window,  and  the  buildings 
rising  beyond  against  the  murky  sky. 
When  the  President  spoke,  he  almost 
jumped. 

"How  is  it  you  came  to  make  a  mess  of 
the  Gregory  affair?"         

"I — I  don't  understand  it,  sir. 

"Huh?     I     was  hoping,     Mr.  Stevens, 

after  our  talk  the  other  day hum 

hoping.  You  realize,  I  suppose,  that  one 
cannot  very  well  overrule  such  a  letter  as 
this''"  He  tapped  the  offending  epistle, 
"i  haven't  seen  the  letter,  sir.  Mr. 
Henderson  wished  me  good  luck  when  I 

left."  „     ,.  . 

"Oh,  you  didn't  know  at  all  what  was  in 

it?'- 
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"No,  sir." 

"What's  the  trouble  between  you  and 
Mr.  Henderson?" 

SOMEHOW  Blair  found  himself  telling 
the  whole  story,  partly  under  skilful 
cross-examination.  Even  Babs  was  in- 
cluded. 

"It's  a  poor  thing,  Mr.  Stevens,  to  mix 
private  affairs  with  lausiness  that  way.  I 
think  both  you  and  Henderson  are  to 
blame.  Of  course  I  shall  take  that  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  this  vac- 
ancy, but  apart  from  all  else  there's  the 
Gregory  affair.  Henderson  insists  you've 
messed  it  up  badly."  Mr.  Burley  strode 
to  the  window.  He  swung  around  sud- 
denly. "Mr.  Stevens,  sometimes  it  is 
hard,  but  we  must  always  remember  first 
of  all  our  loyalty  to  the  firm.  Leaving 
yourself  out  of  the  question,  whom  would 
you  recommend,  honestly,  to  the  position?" 

"Pollard,    sir." 

"Pollard?     But  Parkins  has  the  rank." 

"But  Pollard,  sir,  has  the  right  idea.  I've 
been  watching  him.  He — "  Blair  for- 
got himself  in  his  enthusiasm;  gave  his 
opinion   concisely. 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Hender- 
son will  advise  you  of  our  decision.  I  hope 
you  will  feel  that  we  have  acted  only  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  firm.  Good- 
morning." 

Blair  found  his  way  out.  The  cool  air 
of  the  street  was  invigorating.  He  needed 
it  just  then. 

Mr.  Burley's  telephone  was  busy  for  a 
while  after  that. 

"Get  Gregory's,"  he  snapped  to  the 
operator.     "Mr.     Gregory    himself." 

Later  he  spoke  to  his  manager. 

"You,  Henderson?  You  still  stand  by 
your  letter  about  Stevens?  Nice  young 
fellow.  Glid  if  he  could  have  got  it. 
Right — we  must  always  remember  the 
business  first.  Tell  Pollard,  will  you,  to 
report  here  for  duty  at  once.  No,  no, 
not  Parkins.  Pollard!  P-o-1-,  oh,  you've 
got  it,  have  you?  And,  Mr.  Henderson, 
when  you  send  me  a  confidential  report  on 
a  man,  by  a  man,  you  might  seal  it.  Good 
busine.ss  to  do  so.  Knew  a  man  once  lost 
a  cool  hundred  thousand  over  thing  like 
that.  No — not  all  of  'em,  just  Stevens. 
What's  that? — lucky  it  was  his?  I  see, 
he's  too  much  of  a  fool  to  think  of  reading 
it,  eh?.... And,  oh  yes,  Mr.  Henderson, 
about  that  Gregory  contract — think  you 
can  land  it?  Coming  in  to  sign  to-mor- 
row? You  had  to  make  that  concession 
in  freight,  eh?  Hum.  Very  well.  That's 
all.  Tell  Pollard  to  report  at  once.  My 
regrets  to  the  others.     Fortune  of  war." 

BLAIR  found  his  message  awaiting  him 
at  the  salesrooms.  Mr.  Henderson 
would  like  to  see  him. 

"Ah,  Stevens.  About  that — er — va- 
cancy. Mr.  Burley  wished  me  to  advise 
you  he  is  sorry  but  the  vacancy  is  being 
otherwise  filled." 

The  message  affected  Blair  not  at  all. 
He  was  prepared  for  that.  But  the  man- 
ner of  it  did.  A  suffusion  of  anger  came, 
almost  choking  him.  He  managed  to 
control  his  words. 

"I'd  give  a  lot,  Gilbert,"  he  said,  calmly 
enough,  "for  another  session  behind  the 
pchoolhouse.     And  for  the  same  reason!" 

Henderson's  face  purpled. 

"You're  a — an  incorrigible  cad,"  con- 
tinued Blair.  "A-a-"  He  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed.  Babs'  words  came 
to  his  mind.  "Well,  I'll  make  allowances, 
but — I  wouldn't  be  you  for-  for  all  the 
jobs  in  the  kingdom!" 

Henderson    blazed    out: 

"You  insolent  puppy!  I've  a  mind  to 
fire — " 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,  dear  heart," 
said  Blair.  "Consider  my  resignation  as 
Accepted.  I'll  explain  to  Mr.  Burley  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  decision. 
I  wouldn't  quit  for  that.  No,  you  needn't 
look  so  yellow — I  shan't  tell  him  about 
(your  dirty  trick.  He  can  find  that  out 
\toT  himself." 

Blair  walked  out  and  slammed  the  door. 
[.He  would  return  to-morrow  and  clean  up 
Jhe  final  details.  To-day  he  must  have 
Wr — space  — exercise. 

He  took  the  first  train  out  home. 

"Disdale" — and    the, familiar    avenue; 

Jeovil  satisfaction  sustained   him  until  the 

illouse    came    in    view.     Good    heavens, 

what  had  he  done?      Thrown  up  his  job 

in  hard  times  like  these,  with  no  thought — 

no  thought  for  Babs! 

HE  COULD  not  face  her  then.  He  went 
on  pa.st  the  house — no  sign  of  Babs — 
and    around   the   block   once.     When   he 
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with  each  day's  work  in  your  office. 


Come  in  and  get  acquainted  with  our  line, 
if  you  prefer. 


Write  or  'phone 


THE    OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,   LIMITED 

Home  Office  and  Factories:  NEWMARKET.  Ontario 

Filing  Equipment  Stores  at 

Toronto  Montreal  Ottawa  Quebec  Halifax  Hamilton 

Winnipeg  Regina  Edmonton  Calgary  Vancouver 


Office  a  SPECIALTY 


The  handsome,  illustrated 
booklet  sketched  above  ex- 
plains the  surprising  amount 
of  time  and  labor  an  "Office 
Specialty ' '  Efficiency  Desk 
can  save  you.  Mail  us  the 
coupon  with  your  name  and 
address  filled  In  and  a  copy 
wilt  be  sent  you  free.  No 
obligation  accrued. 
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COUPON 

Please  send  nie  the  booklet  on  the 
"Office  Specialty"  Efficiency  Desk. 


Would  You  Like  to  be  *^Linked  Up"  With 
a  Very  Large  Organization? 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  is  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
British  Empire.  You  can  be- 
come connected  with  this  great 
firm  in  your  spare  time  by  rep- 
resenting MacLean's  Magazine. 

You  will  be  Well  Paid 


WRllE: 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  make  big  money  in  my  spare  time." 
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Viotcaffon  f/iis  Summer  in 

the  Land  of  the  Storied  Past 

ENJOY  this  glorious  vacation  cruise  that  takes  you 
through  the  scenes  that  ages  ago  greeted  the  as- 
tounded gaze  of  Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette  and  La 
Salle.  Visit  the  old  cities  where  there  are  numberless  re- 
minders of  great  men,  women  and  events  that  have  made 
history.  Walk  through  the  streets  where  cowled  and 
sandaled  Monks,  gallant  men-at-arms  and  the  great 
heroes  and  grand  dames  of  1760,  walked  and  congre- 
gated. 

The  mighty  rivers  and  the  plunging  roaring  Rapids  that 
thrilled  Champlain  and  his  followers,  are  yours  to  enjoy 
to-day  in  the  journey  fi'om 

NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  comfort  in  boat  travel  is 
provided  on  the  palatial  boats  that  make  this  journey — 
the  dining  and  observation  rooms  are  handsomely  fur- 
nished, the  staterooms  are  restful  with  their  comfortable 
berths  and  modern  conveniences. 

From  Toronto  you  cruise  through  the  1,000  Islands,  a 
region  of  surpassing  loveliness,  then  ride  the  glorious, 
tumbling  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Rapids,  visit  his- . 
toric  Montreal  and  quaint  Quebec — and  finally  steam 
slowly  up  the  magnificent  Saguenay  Canyon  where  our 
boat  seems  as  a  mere  speck  on  the  landscape  as  com- 
pared to  the  majestic  massiveness  of  Capes  Trinity  and 
Eternity. 

Send  2c.  poslagefor  illustrated  Booklet,  Map  and  Guide— lo 
John  F.  Pierce,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines.  Limited,  208  R.&  0.  Building.  Montreal,  Canada 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES  LIMITED 


came  in  sight  of  the  house  again  she  was 
waiting  on  the  steps. 

Her  greeting  was  a  gay  one. 
"Hullo,  Mr.  Man!  Don't  you  know  your 
own  door?"  He  went  on  up  the  path,  very 
gray  and  tired  about  the  eyes.    She  linked 
an  arm  in  his,  leading  him  inside.    "Poor 
boy!"    she  said,  when  the  door  shut  off  in- 
truding eyes.    "You've  left  them!"^ 
"Babs— how    did    you    know?" 
"Becaase  I  knew  you'd  play  square— 
and   you'd   not   stand   to   work  under   a 
trick.ster.     I  saw  you  coming  up  the  aven- 
ue,   too— and    around    the    block.     1  m 
glad!" 

"Babs!"  ,  .^, 

"You've  never  been  happy  there,  with 
him." 
"But,  Babs—" 

"No  buts  about  it.  Out  you  go  now, 
and  clean  up  that  garden.  I'll  not  have 
any  out-of-works  Yvanging  around  to  be 
fed!"  Her  laughter  was  infectious.  By 
and  by,  though,  lyhen  he  slipped  inside 
the  house  to  get  the  broom,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  someone  sobbing.  His  heart 
ached  to  go  to  her  but  love  granted  him 
insight— and  courage.  She  wanted  him, 
he  knew,  to  see  only  how  brave  she  was. 
It  would  not  occur  to  her  what  confirma- 
tion those  private  tears  lent. 
By  and  by  a  window  opened. 
"Bo-oy— oh,  yo-ou!  Telephone!" 
She  was  all  sunshine  again,  unless  one 
had  insight  to  see  the  shadows. 

"Mr.  Stevens— will  you  introduce  me  to 
your  wife  please — by  'phone.  Mr.  Bur- 
ley  speaking.    Oh,  you   recognized  rne? 

"Babs— Mr.  Burley  wants  to  speak  to 
vou!"     It    was   incredible! 
"To  me?" 

Thev  stared  at  each  other. 
Tremblingly  she  snatched  up  _the  re- 
ceiver. A  deep  voice  spoke:  "Is  this 
Babs?  Forgive  an  old  man  calling  you  that 
on  a  first  introduction.  Could  you,  do 
you  think,  give  two  old  gentlemen  a  bit 
of  lunch  if  they  came  up?  Just  Mr.  Gre- 
gorv  and  myself.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  tell  your  husband  that  he'd  better  get 
on  a  clean  collar  and  be  ready  tocome  back. 
I  want  him  to  take  over  Mr.  Henderson  s 
duties  as  General  Manager.  Mr.  Hender- 
son is  leaving  us  cn-ah-very  short  notice. 
And  he  might  have  his  fountain  pen  ready! 
—I  understand  Mr.  Gregory  hasn't  act 
ually  signed  a  contract  for  Selco  Motors 
yet  and  is  anxious  to  do  so!" 

LUNCH  was  over  at  last.  Sucn  a  gay. 
tremulous,  serious  meal,  according 
to  the  viewpoint.  The  Selco  Motor  con- 
tract had  been  duly  completed  and  signed. 
Mr.  Gregory  had  left  his  spoken  tribute 
to  the  cooking  and  Babs,  and  taken  his  de- 
parture. 

Mr.  Burley  remained  behind.  He  and 
Blair  Stevens  sat  in  the  cosy  upstairs  liv- 
ing room,  smoking. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Blair,  "one  should 
accept  such  tremendous  good  fortune 
without  question.  But  I  would  like  to 
know—" 

"Naturally,"  agreed  the  President,  eyes 
twinkling.  "But  first  of  all,  please,  we 
must  have — Babs!" 

Babs  was  summoned;  Blair's  cheery 
call  from  the  upper  hallway  brought  her, 
feeling  her  back  hair  anxiously  in  the  way 
her  sex  do  even  in  the  face  of  a  crisis. 

"Your  husband  has  just  asked  me  the 
why  of  this  affair,"  Mr.  Burley  explained. 
"I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear?" 

Babs  seated  herself  complacently  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband's  chair. 

"Four  points  I  think,"  the  President 
went  on,  pulling  reflectively  at  what 
-seemed  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  cigar 
from  Blair's  best  stock.  "One:  When  I 
find  a  manager  who  puts  private  affairs 
before  business  and  is  willing  to  do  up  his 
firm  to  suit  his  private  ends,  he  and  I 
must  part  company — instantly!  Perhaps 
you've  guessed  already  what  I  half  sur- 
mised, and  later  obtained  confirmation 
of  from  Mr.  Gregory.  You  see  friend 
Henderson  deliberately  cut  in  on  your 
order  by  offering  Gregory  a  concession — 
a  needless  concession,  of  course — in  the 
way  of  laying  the  goods  down,  freight 
paid,  at  his  branches — insinuating  that 
you  were  not  giving  the  best  terms  in 
the  matter,  but  that  the  company  was 
anxious  to  give  the  best  possible  treatment, 
and  would  Mr.  Gregory  simply  say  noth- 
ing to  you  except  to  put  you  off  until  he 
could  see  Henderson  on  Monday. 

"Two:  On  the  other  hand,  when  I 
run  across  a  young  man  right  in  line  for 
promotion,  who — when  asked,  apart  from 
himself,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
firm,  to  name  the  man  best  fitted  to  fill 
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Love— Bob'' 

So  little  to  do  so 
much.  Just  a  box 
of  flowers  and  three 
short  words.  Just  a 
minute  or  two  spar- 
ed by  a  busy  man 
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But  a  golden  deed, 
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the  vacancy — has  a  ready,  logical  and— 
er— courageous  answer,  it  makes  me  won- 
der whether  those  qualities  wouldn't  be — 
er — valuable  in,  say,  a  General  Manager, 
who  must  always  have  an  eye  to  such 
things. 

"Three:  Well,  I'm  an  old  fool  who  likes 
young  fools  who  are  fools  enoiigh  not  to 
read  other  people's  letters  when  oppor- 
tunity  offers,   on  any  occasion. 

"Four? — hum — "  the  speaker's  eyes 
twinkled  again  merrily — "there  was  some- 
thing else.  It's  a  bad  thing,  I  know,  to 
mix  private  affairs  with  business,  but  on 
The  other  hand  I  very  much  prefer  a  hap- 
pily married  man  to  look  after  my  af- 
fairs to  either  a  flighty  or  an  embittered 
oid  bachelor!  So  the  fourth  point  is — 
Babs!"  Mr.  Burleyturned  to  meet  Babs' 
gEze.     "I     thought,     Mrs.     Stevens,   you 


might  like  to  know  why  I  have  selected 
your  husband  so  promptly  to  fill  this  posi- 
tion." 

Babs  was  in  no  wise  at  a  loss.  She  said 
naively:  "Oh,  I  could  give  you  ever  so 
many  better  reasons  than  those,  Mr. 
Burley!" 

Blair's  face  held  all  the  embarrassment 
of  a  normal  male  who  hears  his  praises 
thus  sung.  But  presently  a  boyish  grin 
struggled   for  expression. 

"Gee,  Babs!"  he  declared.  "I  guess 
it's  easier  this  way  than  to  start  up  a  rival 
concern,    eh?" 

And  Babs,  smiling  back  at  him,  looked 
very  little  older  and  even  more  kissable 
with  her  hair  done  up— hair  that  would 
have  been  reddish  if  it  hadn't  been  gold— 
than  when  it  hung  down  her  back  in  a 
pigtail. 


T  h^e    Golden    Fleece 


Continued  from  page  13 


■'Well,  Pete,  it  was  a  tough  trip,  eh?" 

Pete  May's  old  familiar  grin  flickered 
briefly   across  his  tired  face. 

"Yeah,    kinda." 

He  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets.  He 
brought  out  a  pipe — and  went  on  fumb- 
ng.  Sherrin  handed  him  a  cigar.  He 
looked  it  over,  tore  off  the  band,  bit  the 
end — went  on  fumbling  in  his  pockets. 

"Here's  a  light,"  Sherrin  supplied  a 
match. 

May  puffed  for  a  second  or  two,  til! 
the  cigar  end  glowed  red.  He  looked 
critically  at  it  down  his  thin,  curved  nose. 

Suddenly  he  took  the  cigar  in  his  fing- 
ers and  began  to  talk  in  short,  jerky 
sentences. 

"Got  rid  of  our  load  all  right.  Got 
the  money.  Figured  we  'better  make 
Ensenada  to  have  the  ship's  papers  in 
srder — best  to  do  that  in  this  game  when 
you've  cleared  foreign.  Struck  heavy 
weather  off  San  Diego.  Big  sea.  Didn't 
bother  usmuch  though.  After  that  there 
R-as  nothin'  to  it  till  we  had  Flattery 
about  half  a  day's  run  ahead.  Then  she 
ireezed  up  from  the  nor'-west.  Blow  in 
here?" 

He  put  the  question  lifelessly,  as  if 
t  were  a  matter  of  scant  interest. 

"Blew  hard  for  two  days,"  Sherrin 
told    him. 

"Blew  harder  out  there.  Blew  hell  out 
Df  us.  Blew  us  backward  off  the  tops 
3f  seas.  Yes,  she  blew.  I'll  say  she 
Diew.  Head  wind — and  sail  didn't  help. 
?o  we  plowed  into  it.  Plowed's  right. 
Plowed  into  it.  Plowed  under.  Like  a 
iamned  submarine.  I  guess  it  blew 
i.eventy  miles  an  hour  ir^spots.  Break- 
n'  seas  comin'  across  decks.  Squirtin' 
n  through  seams.  You  could  feel  her 
;rack  and  shiver.  Bam!  And  away 
vent  one  boat.  Whoosh!  Away  goes 
he  other.  Everything  that  wasn't  bolt- 
•d  down  carried  away.  Smashed  the 
lilothouse  windows.  Loosened  the  house 
tself.     Regular  hell  to  pay.     You  bet." 

He  looked  fixedly  at  the  cigar  in  his 
land. 

'Then  a  main  bearing  burned  out,  an' 
ve  had  no  power.  Just  at  dusk  with 
lirty  wet  sleet  slashin'  at  us.  Tried  to 
nake  sail.  Couldn't  do  it.  Couldn't 
itay  on  deck  without  bein'  lashed  there, 
fligged    a   sea-drag.     Run    it    out    on    a 

rty-fathom   line.     Got   out   an   oil-bag 

(('.  an'  made  a  slick.     An'  there  we  lay. 

^(ill?     Pitch?     An'     every     once     in     a 

hile  a  big  one  would  bust  on  deck  in 

:■"'      of     the     oil. 

w  long  did  we  ride  to  that  drag? 
-I'V.  long  did  it  take  to  run  in  that  bear- 


LJ  E  SPOKE  to  the  man  on  the  settee 
'^  •*  beside  him.  Without  lifting  his  head, 
vithout  taking  his  hand  from  his  face, 
■he  man  replied  tonelessly,  after  May 
llipok    his    foot: 

'"I  don't  know.     All  night.     We  fixed 
t." 

"Funny,"  May  grunted,  turning  to 
Sherrin  again.  "Seems  like  it  was  two 
lights.  I  ain't  dead  sure  myself,  now. 
Vnyway,  next  day  we  got  sail  up.  Not 
nuch.  Enough  for  steerageway.  Try- 
ail  on  the  mizzen  blew  up.  Second  one 
^etit  to  ribbons,  too.  So  we  sailed  under  a 
taysail  and  a  leg  o'  mutton  on  the  fore.  And 
I'esaiied  her  out  to  sea,  'cause  the  hungri- 
est place  I  know  is  the  coast  south  of 
matilla  Reef  in  a  gale.  And  them  guys 


down  in  the  engine-room  tryin'  to  run  hot 
babbit  with  us  standin'  first  on  one  ear  an' 
then  on  the  other.  One  of  'em  got  sick 
an'  puked  all  over  the  floor.  You'd  a 
laughed  to  seen  us.  Clawin'  round 
like  wet   rats. 

"Finally  they  got  her  together  and 
she  hit  on  all  four  cylinders  an'  run  cool. 
'N'  we  headed  up  into  it  again  under  a 
slow  bell.  Come  a  clear  spot  in  the  dark 
and  we  picked  up  the  Umatilla  Light, 
the  light  on  Tatoosh,  the  Swiftsure  Light 
too.  got  true  bearin's  and  ran  up  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuea  seas  like  young 
mountains  chasin'  at  our  tail.  'N'  here 
we    are." 

He  reached  into  a  locker  beside  him, 
hauled  out  a  black  tin  box,  turned  back 
the  cover.  Flat  sheafs  of  currency  lay 
within.  Pete  May  looked  at  it  a  second, 
closed  the  lid,  put  the  box  in  Sherrin's 
hand. 

"That's  all  that  kept  me  from  turnin' 
in.  Glad  you  came  down.  I  was  goin' 
to  take  it  up  to  you,  but  didn't  seem  to 
have  enough  ambition  to  make  a  move. 
Put  it  in  the  safe  for  me  till  to-morrow. 
There's  close  on  twenty  thousand  there. 
Everybody  doubles  his  money.  Take 
it  away,"  he  said  wearily.  "I  got  to 
sleep.  I'm  dead  for  sleep.  Lissen'  to 
'em  snore." 

He  looked  at  his  mates  across  the  cabin, 
mouths  open,  asprawl  in  overalls  and 
jerseys,  one  with  a  hand  hanging  limp 
over  the  berth's  side.  And  as  he  looked 
his  own  eyelids  drooped,  his  head  began 
to  nod,  the  half-burned  cigar  fell  from 
his  fingers  to  the  damp,  dirty  floor.  May 
straightened  up  with  a  start,  and  Sherrin 
stamped  out  the  smoldering  tobacco 
with    his   foot. 

"Oh,  I've  got  to  sleep,"  he  sighed. 
"Take  care  of  that  money,  Sherrin. 
I'veffoi  to  turn  in.     I'm  dead  on  my  feet." 

Sherrin  halted  on  the  first  step.  He 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  May 
was  pulling  off    his    boots. 

"You  won't  make  another  trip  like 
that — not    in    the    winter    season?" 

"Eh?"  Pete  looked  up  at  him.     A-fla.sh 

of  spirit  showed  in  his  tired  eyes.    "Sure. 

'  Once  we  get  rested  up,   and   the  To»ca 

gets    an    overhaul.     Sure.     Why     not?" 

And  the  man  stretched  on  the  settee 
took  his  hand  off  his  face  and  lifted  his 
head. 

"Hell,  yes,"  he  said  impatiently.  "Of 
course.  Winter's  the  time.  Heavy  wea- 
ther— thick  weather — that's  our  best 
chance.  Think  we  go  to  sea  for  pastime?" 
he  demanded  testily.  "Pleasure  cruis- 
ing? We  ain't  in  the  export  trade  for 
our    health." 

Sherrin  climbed  slowly  up  the  narrow 
wharf  stairs.  He  stood  before  his  win- 
dow, one  hand  thrust  in  his  overcoat  pock- 
et. He  looked  down  on  the  Tosca,  at 
her  twisted  davits  and  torn  sailcloth 
and  broken  gear.  His  fixed  gaze  pierced 
through  her  hull  to  the  damp,  musty  cabin 
and  the  men  deep  in  the  slumber  of 
exhaustion.  > 

He  flung  the  tin  box  of  money  on  the 
table   with    a   gesture   of   repugnance. 

"It  isn't  worth  the  price,"  he  whispered. 
"Not    the    price    they    pay." 

Yet  deep  in  his  heart  there  stirred 
a  little  envy  of  them,  thte  same  wistful 
admiration  as  might  have  troubled  a 
Thessalian  shepherd  when  Jason  and 
his  companions  sailed  the  Argo  home 
with  the  coat  of  the  golden  ram. 
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Canadian  water  and  ilimn- 
tic  conditions  were  studied 
for  years  and  Winsome,  ihc      1 
first  real  Canadian  toilet 
soar"'  "  -  '"tatcdinCanjida. 

your  druggtili  or  store. 
VINOLIA  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Sonpn<aUrs  lo  H.  U.  »>'  King 
London  P«rU  Toronto 
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Thl  caress  ot  t:iiry 
fingers  could  be  no 
more  comfortinK, 
nor  more  refreshing 
than  exquisite 

PLOWIRS  or  LOVC 

TALCUM 
POWD  E  R 

One  would  fancy 
that  none  but  fairy 
fingers  might  have 
created  it — sc5  velvety 
soft  and  fine,  so  pure, 
and  with  a  fragrance 
delicately  traceable 
to  the  rarest  and 
sweetest  blossoms  of 
old  France. 

Other  tHtwdurs  recom- 
nxendcd  for  your  con- 
sidcrution,  attractively 
encased — Violette  de 
Pa  rnie,  Poudre  Concrete 
in  Vanity  Bo.\  for  the 
handhan,  and  Pottdre 
de  Riz  (rice  powder). 

Roger  &  Gallet 

Parfunxeurs     "    Paris 

25  WEST  32ND  STREHT 

NEW  YORK 

Best  Dealers 
Everywhere 

Our  guide  to  the 
most  exquisite 
"Parisian  Toilet 
Specialties"  on 
request. 
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WHAT  SHALL  I   DO   WITH   MY   B.  A.  ? 

As   Told   by   Some   Representative   Canadian   University   Girls,   Who  Are 

Graduating  This  Year,  to 

GERTRUDE     E.     S.     PRINGLE 


HUNDREDS  of  our  Catiadian 
girls  have  been  attending  univer- 
sity and  eagerly  absorbing  its 
fascinations  in  such  varied  forms  as 
lectures,  gymnasium  work,  dances,  sports, 
and  debates,  all  of  them  interesting, 
although  perhaps  the  "residence"  part 
with  its  warm  intimacies  will  linger  long- 
est in  the  pictures  of  memory. 

Meantime  Summer  beckons  with  al- 
luring hands,  and  joy  is  widespread,  for 
change  is  ever  youth's  delight.  While 
the  majority  of  the  girl  students  will 
spend  their  Summer  at  home  with  their 
respective  families,  those  who  must  work, 
even  in  the  summertime,  have  formed 
various  plans.  Guests  at  fashionable 
summer  resorts  will  find  themselves  wait- 
ed on  at  table  by  learned  young  college 
graduates.  In  anticipation  of  such  a 
summer  work  program,  one  girl  student, 
who  happened  to  belong  to  a  family  of 
social  prominence,  went  to  inquire  about 
the  remuneration  given  to  college  women 
who  engaged  as  waitresses  in  a  certain 
lakeside  hotel. 

"Would  it  not  be  embarrassing  if  one 
should  meet  one's  friends  among  the 
guests?"  asked  the  inexperienced  maid- 
en. 

"Oh,"  was  the  condescending  reply, 
"I  don't  think  you  would  be  troubled 
that  way,  our  rates  are  quite  high." 

Tourists  on  lake  boats  will  be  giving 
their  orders  at  meals  to  young  women 
medical  students  who  will  be  hopefully 
ready  to  render  first  aid  in  sudden  cases 
of  illness.  In  the  book  department  of 
large  stores  you  are  likely  to  have  a  col- 
lege girl  ask  what  she  can  do  for  you. 
Other  graduates  will  combine  nature 
study  and  a  remunerative  outing  by 
picking  fruit  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula, 
while  some  will  go  as  far  afield  as  the 
Okanagan. 

.Some    Prosaic    Posts 

MORP^  prosaic  are  various  clerical  posts 
waiting  for  other  varsity  girls.  Some 
are  in  offices  and  some  in  the  ParUament 


Buildings,  where  "rafts"  of  figures  in 
connection  with  the  examinations  must 
be  properly  classified  and  tabulated. 
Maidens  who  have  already  acquired  sten- 
ography will  substitute  in  business  offices 
while  the  regular  occupants  of  the  posts 
go  a-holidaying.  The  standing  of  Cana- 
dian universities  is  high,  and  some  of  its 
women  graduates  will  take  up  positions 
in  American  universities.  Among  those 
athirst  for  further  knowledge  and  greater 
honors  are  several  who  will  proceed  to 
Oxford  for  two  years  of  study  in  order  to 
gain  the  Oxford  degree,  which  has  only 
recently  heen  granted  to  women,  and  St. 
Hilda's  in  that  town  of  famous  associa- 
tions will  be  their  alma  mater. 

In  the  pursuit  of  dentistry,  considered 
peculiarly  a  man's  job,  a  girl  student  is 
expected  to  head  the  list,  as  she  won  high- 
est and  second  highest  places  in  her  pre- 
vious years. 

But  what  about  the  girls  who  are  grad- 
uating this  month  with  their  B.A.  de- 
gree? What  are  their  plans?  How  will 
they  use  their  four  years'  acquirement  of 
knowledge?  Such  were  the  questions  I 
asked  a  number  of  representative  uni- 
versity girls,  and  their  answers  were  as 
varied   as   were   their   looks. 

Candid  brown  eyes  in  an  oval  face, 
delicate  features,  a  slight  form  vibrant 
with  energy,  and  a  personality  that 
responds  to  life  as  an  Aeolian  harp  to  the 
wind,  and  overflows  in  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  her  world — that  is  Helen,  whose 
election  to  the  head  of  an  important  or- 
ganization of  college  women  proves  her 
great    personal    popularity. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  my  B.A.?" 
repeated  Helen  questioningly,  all  vivacity 
and  interest.  Her  wide-open  eyes  smil- 
ed appreciatively  as  she  said:  "Well, 
the  first  thing  to  understand  is  that  mv 
family  sent  me  here.  It  was  not  my  idea, 
although  I  never  objected  to  it,  and  have 
just  loved  college,  especially  residence 
life,  and  now  I'm  terribly  sorry  it's  over. 
During  all  these  four  years  I've  tried  to 


plan  what  to  do,  but  with  my  degree  in 
sight  I  haven't  decided  yet.  Of  course 
I  am  looking  forward  to  spending  the 
Summer  at  home  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  are  a  big,  old-fashioned  fam- 
ily, you  know.  In  fact  'we  are  seven.' " 
Helen's  thoughts  had  flitted  to  her 
western  home,  and  she  was  silent  a  • 
moment  as  she  visualised  it.  Then  she 
continued  her  speculations.  "I  might 
take  a  business  course  and  go  into  the 
commercial  world.  But  that  would  be 
a  long,  long  way  from  attaining  the 
dream  of  my  life,  which  is  to  live  in 
Greenwich  village.  I  may  get  there 
yet,"  she  laughingly  declared,  "but 
it's  a  long  way  from  the  Golden  West. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  family  won't 
let  me  go  anywhere  unless  I  have  some- 
thing definite  in  view.  If  I  had  a  job  to 
go  to  it  would  be  different,  but  1  see  no 
chance  of  being  allowed  to  wander  off  in 
search  of  life  and  adventure.  Oh,  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  take  some  cut 
and  dried,  hole-in-the-eorner  work,  but 
anyway  you  know  what  I  would  really 
like  to  do." 

Always  Longed  for  a  B.A. 

THEN  entered  Cordelia  who  has  clear- 
cut  ideas  as  to  her  future,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  been  born  with  the  nucleus 
of  the  scheme  of  life  she  is  now  following. 
Cordelia,  who  has  a  high,  intellectual 
forehead,  a  large,  finely  formed  head, 
clear,  direct  young  eyes  and  a  good  color 
(can  you  see  hqt?)  has  specialized  in 
household  science. 

"From  the  time  I  was  a  tiny  girl  in 
our  little  home  town,"  she  said,  "I  always 
determined  to  gain  my  B.  A.  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  the  idea  really,  for  my 
only  sister,  who  is  older  than  I,  went  to 
boarding-school.  However,  it  was  only 
because  I  insisted  on  it  that  I  was  allow- 
ed to  go  to  high  school,  which  I  felt  would 
lead  me  to  University  and  to  my  beloved 
degree.     Now    on    the    brink   of    getting 


Convocation  Day  March  acpois  campus,  of  "sw««t  girl  rradt."  of  i'niversity  of  Toronto. 
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Aunt  Belle's 
Comfort  Letters 


Thousands  of  Mothers 
have  thanked  me 

My  Baby  Book  l\as  really  met  with  a 
perfectly  wondertul  reception.  It  seems 
as  though  most  of  my  time  for  weeks  has 
'.•ecn  spent  in  reading  anj  answering 
{'iiousands  of  delightful  letters  from 
motluTS  thanking  me  for  the  help  which 
the  Book  has  been  to  them. 

And  most  of  these  letters  make  special 
Mention  of  Kora-Konia  which  my  Baby 
Book  advises  for  all  kinds  of  skin  irrita- 
tion such  as  prickly  heat,  diaper  ra.sh  and 
teething  rash. 

Kora-Konia  is  one  of  the  more  recent 
I'.roducts  of  the  Mennen  laboratories,  but 
personally  I  think  it's  the  finest  thing 
they  make.  I  am  using  it  constantly  in 
my  clinical  work  and  it  just  makes  my 
heart  glow  the  almost  miiaciilous  way  it 
relieves  the  little  tots,  restoring  inflamed 
creases  of  chubby  flesh  to  a  healthy  pink, 
and  driving  away  the  angry  rashes  which 
must  torture  a  baby  so. 

Kora-Konia  is  a  wonderful  healing 
powder  having  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
clinging  to  the  skin  for  hours,  forming  a 
velvety  film  which  protects  the  skin  while 
it  heals  it.  It  is  antiseptic  and  should  be 
used  on  little  cuts  and  bruises. 

Of  course,  Kora-Konia  doesn't  take 
the  place  of  Mennen  Boratcd  Talctmi 
which  is  as  'necessary  as  safely  pins,  but 
1  do  wish  that  every  mother  in  thi.i 
country  would  get  a  box  of  Kora-Konia 
at  on(  e  and  learn  what  a  beneficent  prep- 
aration it  is.  Every  druggist  has  Kora 
K-  "■     •  ■  r,in  get  it  for  you. 


A  Complete  Text  Book  on 
■    Baby  Culture 


>'iow  point  by  a 
lice  It)  bringing 
•  y  Hook  covew 
Mr  mot  ln*rhootl 
niorithii    of    th« 


Written    from    u    ni-ith.r'.s 
woman    with    ji-;ii 
up     babli-^.      Ann: 
vvcryllilng    from 
rliri)UKb     tlioso    (j....„,    ,.,.., 
chlht'M   second   y«iif. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  and  fullj 
IndexiHl.  It  Ik  tliR  kind  of  book  that  would 
unllnurlly  s«*ll  for  a(  lemtt  a  dollar.  Wa 
ate  raalUiiif  It  to  niothtTff  for  Sli  cenla. 
MalU'l    III    u    l>liilti    vvra[)|>er 


Limited 


MONTREAL 

SttUi  Aftnti 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE&  CO.  Lt 

Toronto 


it  I  think  less  of  my  store  of  knowledge 
than  when  I  started  the  course.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  I  have  found  there 
is  so  much  to  learn  that  it  overpowers 
me.  The  little  1  know  compared  to  the 
.sum  total  of  knowledge  is  so  staggeringly 
small. 

"However,  I've  been  accepted  by  a 
large  New  York  hospital,  and  will  take  a 
four  months'  dietitian  course  there  in  the 
Fall.  My  Summer  will  be  spent  with 
my  people.  My  sister  is  in  charge  of 
settlement  work,  and  I  will  be  the  only 
girl  at  home.  After  gaining  hospital 
experience  I  hope  either  to  go  on  to  my 
M.A.  degree  -that  is,  it  I  think  it  will 
be  a  help—  or  to  laboratory  work  in 
connection  with  household  science.  I'm 
certainly  going  to  make  my  career  hinge 
on  my  work  in  household  science,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  a  girl  can  take 
up,    and   offers   splendid   openings. 

"You  know,"  she  remarked  reflective- 
ly, "that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  an 
honor  and  special  course.  It  gives  one 
a  definite  opening.  In  the  future,"  she 
continued  in  her  practical,  sensible  wa.v, 
"I  see  myself  doing  scientific  research 
work  in  a  laboratory,  and  look  forward 
to  this  with  joy.  Isn't  it  strange  how 
ignorant  the  vast  majority  of  people  are 
of  the  work  done  in  connection  with 
household  science?  They  seem  to  think 
it's  only  cooking,  when  it  is  really  a  chem- 
ical study  and  analysis  of  food  in  rela- 
tion to  "the  body.  So  I  look  forward 
with  great  confidence  and  hope  to  my 
career  ih   household  science. 

"You  see,"  she  concluded,  "I'm  not 
the  matrimonial  type."  (She  is  not  to 
be  trusted).  "Then  I  think  there  is  a 
need  for  girls  to  forge  ahead  and  pay  batfk 
the  State  for  their  education  instead  of 
sitting  down  and  waiting  a  few  yaars 
until  someone  comes  along  to  man-y 
them." 

Journalism    Her    Goal 

WHEN  Emily  came  forward  one  saw 
first  a  pair  of  shining  eyes  that 
lit  up  a  gentle,  serene  face.  Nut  brown 
hair  softly  framed  a  low,  broad  forehead, 
the  chin  curved  prettily  forward,  her 
nose  had  a  slight  upward  tilt,  and  her 
mouth  was  both  determined  and  sweet. 
There  was  something  baffling  about  this 
girl.  Because  she  travels  in  an  orbit 
of  her  own  atid  leads  utterly. an  inner 
life  explains  her  air  of  gentle  detachment. 
She  is  companionable,  interesting  yet 
elusive.  She  is  the  kind  of  girl  no  man 
would  ever  feel  absolutelv  sure  of  be- 
cause .she  is  so  detached,  and  conse- 
quently she  will  keep  a  secure,  though 
effortless,  hold  over  her  man.  Quite 
frankly  she  told  of  her  aims: 

"All  through  my  college  course  I  have 
had  journalism  in  view,  and  I  am  feel- 
ing a  little  discouraged  because  at  the 
present  time  there  seem  to  be  so  few  op- 
portunities. I  taught  high  school  before 
I  came  to  college,  and  on  going  in  for  my 
degree  was  not  quite  decided  whether  to 
continue  as  a  teacher  or  to  take  up  journa- 
lism. We  have  a  Press  Club  at  the 
University  and  have  heard  different  speak- 
ers there,  and  while  they  all  endorsed 
journalism  as  a  good  thing  for  women, 
when  it  came  to  brass  tacks  and  a  defin- 
ite job  they  were  not  so  encouraging. 
So  as  the  financial  returns  for  teaching 
are  pretty  good,  and  I  have  my  profes- 
sional training,  I  will  stick  to  teaching 
for  a  while. 

"Before  I  came  to  college  I  realized 
only  the  delightful  side  of  journalism. 
Now  I  can  view  both  sides  and  on  the 
whole  it  seems  to  me  the  disadvantages 
outweigh  the  advantages.  So  I'm  satis- 
fied with  my  decision.  But  isn't  it 
strange  how  many  girls  give  up  teaching 
to  go  into  clerical  work?  One  girl  I 
know  who  did  is  now  at  the  dullest  kind 
of  routine  work  in  an  office  and  she 
actually  prefers  it  to  teaching.  I  cannot 
understand  her  point  of  view.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  teaching  is  a  worth- 
while job,  quite  apart  from  its  financial 
reward." 

In  bonnie,  wholesome  Jean,  Scotch 
ancestry  peeps  out  in  her  sandy  hair, 
fair  bright  complexion  powdered  with 
tiny  freckles,  and  forehead  prominently 
developed  above  the  eyes,  indicating 
that  her  reasoning  faculties  are  above 
the  average.  Jean  tells  her  story  with 
decision    and   emphasis: 

"I'm  going  into  teaching  because  it's 
something  solid,  something  one  can  de- 
pend on,  and  if  one  should  want  to  change, 
one  can.     I  had   considered  journalism. 


Use  this 

Wear-Ever 

Aluminum    Preserving 
Kettle 


Retain  the  full  fruit  flavor  in  your 
preserves.  Cook  them  in  a  "Wear- 
Ever"  Aluminum  Preserving-  Ket- 
tle. The  hard,  dense.  THICK 
aluminum  in  "Wear-Ever"  utensils 
carries  the  heat  away  from  the 
bottom  and  distributes  it.  There- 
fore the  cooking  is  done  evenly — 
even  over  a  reduced  flame.  Con- 
stant stirring  to  prevent  burninp 
is  also  eliminated,  thus  enabling 
you    to   avoid   crushing    the   fruit. 

Make  sure  of  better  preserves  in 
the  future.  Call  at  your  dealer's 
to-day  for  a  "Wear-Ever"  Preserv- 
ing Kettle.  Divide  its  cost  by  the 
years   it   lasts! 


Buy  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  as  you  buy  chirta 


ALUMINUM 


TRADE  MARK 

MADC     IN     CANADA 

Replace    ufensi7« 
that  wear  OUT 
by   utenaiU    that 


A  oiu'-iiunrt  *'W«ar-l 
8tf\v  pan  will  bo  «i*iil  i*-    i 
paid  Bnywhcrc  in  (.^nnadn 
for  -lOc.     Extru  pun»  40c. 
each  (60c.  inolutliniccovMr). 

Namo  ". -. 

Aildrcjw 


NORTHERN  ALUMINUM  CO.,  LIMITED 


Never  say  "Aspirin"  without  saying  "Bayer." 

WARNING!  Unless  yon  see  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets, 
you  are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all.     Why  take  chances? 

Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
piiysicians  during  21  years  and  proved  safe  by  niillions  for 

Colds  Headache         Rheumatism 

Toothache         Neuralgia  Neuritis 

Earache  Lumbago  i'aiii,  Pain 

Handy  tin  boxen  of  12  tabl-tR— Ho»tlc«  oi  ->t  iin.l  lfl«— All  Drurei.U 
Aiplrln   la  Ihi-  trado  m«rk    (r.'(il«l..ri<l   In  ('iiniiflul    n'    ' 
acstli-iiililiwHir  of  Snllrylli'ailil      WhU"  U   l»  ""H  ""i 
iinnurnrlurf,.  to  aulaC  tli«  public  aitiii""'    iriini'ii".  <■ 
will   Im'  atainpail   with  tbair  aanarai 
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Lovely  New  Colors 

— for  your  underwear* 

No  need  to  buy  new  things.  And  no  need  to  wait 
weeks  before  you  get  that  exquisite  flesh  tint, 
that  dainty  lavender  or  baby  blue  you  want.  Just 
Twink  your  garments  into  new  loveliness  of  colour 
and  freshness.  You  see  Twink  washes  as  well 
as  dyes— the  garment  is  clean,  and  so  dainty  in  tone 
that  you'll  hardly  know  it.  AH  stores  sell  Twink 
—in  21  lovely  new  colours. 
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Twink  is  delightfully  easy  to  use-a 
few  minutes'  pleasant  work  and  any 
garment  or  fabric  that  pure  water  it- 

q  self  may  touch  is  transformed  into  a 

o    9"rt2     new  shade. 

Washes  and  dyes  at  the  same  timt 
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Twink 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Lux     ^^^ 


MANLY   BOYS! 

Would  You  Like  to  Own  this  Watch  ? 

Here  is  one  of  the  handsomest  watches 
you  have  ever  seen — the  latest  style, 
thin  model — one  of  the  nicest  models 
which  you  can  buy  in  the  most  expen- 
sive jewelry  stores  in  the  city.  It's 
not  a  "boy's  watch" — that  is,  not  a 
watch  for  you  to  use  a  few  years, 
and  then  get  a  better  one  when  you 
"grow  up."  This  watch  is  a  far  bet- 
ter watch  than  is  owned  by  most  of  the 
men  you  know — and  you'll  not  only 
be  intensely  proud  of  it  now,  but  you'll 
be  proud  of  it  when  you're  a  grown 
man. 

Now  for  the  remarkable  pari  of  it! 
You    can    gci    ihh    Watch    absolutely 

FREE   OF  CHARGE!  JeictkJ  H^ocemenl.  Ewpress^Qualny 

Cold  Plate  Case 

How?     Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to  me  to-day. 
We  will  write  you  by  next  mail. 

— CUT  OFF  AND  MAIL 

The  Agency  Division,  MacLean's  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  win  that  high-class  gold  watch. 

My  name  is 

Address    Age    


but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  openmgs. 
From  what  I  have  learned  there  appears 
to  be  a  prejudice  in  some  newspaper 
offices  against  women.  At  any  rate  the 
field  is  very  limited.  I  think  I  shall  go 
West  as  soon  as  I  get  my  certificate. 
I  will  have  a  High  School  Teachers 
Certificate,  with  English  and  Spanish 
as  my  specialities.  I  chose  Spanish 
because  it  seemed  to  have  a  flavor  of 
adventure  about  it.  But,  horiestly,  1 
feel  the  best  thing  about  the  degree  is 
the  outlook  it  has  given  me.  It  got  me 
started,  so  that  now  I  will  read  for  mysell, 
and  explore  the  wonders  of  our  literature. 
"Probably  much  I  have  gotten  out  o! 
my  course  will  never  repay  any  financial 
returns,"  concluded  Jean  with  Scotch 
thrift,  "but  it  will  add  immensely  to 
one's  enjoyment  of  good  books  and  art  in 
every   form." 

The  Appeal  of  a  Library 

IF  YOU  should  happen  in  a  public 
library  this  summer  and  see  there  a 
young  girl  with  a  sweet,  serious  face, 
pretty  blue-grey  eyes,  and  dark,  thick 
bobbed  hair,  that  will  be  Madelaine^who, 
after  graduating  this  June,  has  decided  to 
take  a  three  months'  training  course  in 
one  of  our  Canadian  libraries.  After 
this  she  expects  to  obtain  a  position  in 
the  public  library  of  her  home  town,  where 
a  vacancy  hinging  on  orange  blossoms 
and  confetti  is  anticipated. 

"I'm  so  fond  of  books.  Nothing  ap- 
peals to  me  so  much,"  explained  the 
dainty  maid  whose  experience  of  life  has 
so  far,  one  would  surmise,  been  confined 
to  lessons,  examinations  and  brief  holi- 
day  periods. 

What  makes  a  girl  choose  law  as  a  pro- 
fession? Victoria,  who,  after  graduating, 
is  going  to  study  for  law,  says  she  decided 
she  wanted  a  profession,  and  law  was  the 
only  one  that  appealed  to  her.  Her  mouth, 
wide,  flexible  and  well-shaped,  surely  de- 
notes fluency  of  language.  For  the  rest 
she  has  deep,  blue  eyes,  etched  brows 
fnot  shaved  ones  please)  vivid  color, 
and  a  nose  indicative  of  initiative  and 
leadership.  . 

"I  really  chose  the  profession  of  law 
by  a  process  of  elimination.  Going 
carefully  over  a  list  of  possible  occupa- 
tions I  kept  striking  out  all  those  that 
did  not  appeal  to  me.  No  teaching  for 
me,  thank  you,  for  I've  no  patience  with 
children.  I'm  really  shy  of  them,  I 
think.  Then  while  a  business  career 
rather  attracted  me,  I  find  there  is  more 
standing  accorded  to  a  profession.  Any- 
one can  be  a  stenographer.  And  that  re- 
minds me,  I  tried  to  work  in  shoithand 
and  typing  at  a  night  schoo.  twice  a  week 
last  winter,  but  had  to  give  it  up,  as  it 
was  physically  too  much  on  top  of  my 
other  studies. 

"For  a  year,"  continued  Victoria, 
"I  will  work  at  anything  that  comes 
along  in  order  to  make  money.  I  would> 
like  to  get  into  the  civil  service  if  I  could 
make  it.  Alter  that  I  shall  go  for  three 
years  to  Osgoode.  I  am  only  nineteen 
now,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time." 

A  Musical  Ambition 

WHEN  Marie  appeared  with  her 
beautiful  thickly-lashed  dark  eyes, 
olive  skin  and  features  and  body  model- 
led on  noble  lines  of  amplitude,  one 
thought  of  the  tragic  muse,  of  paintings 
by  Old  Masters,  of  altars  in  dim  cathe- 
drals— and  knew  that  her  depth  of  feel- 
ing must  find  expression  in  some  gift. 
And  one  was  right,  for  Marie,  although 
specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  avows 
that  music  is  the  passion  of  her  life, 
and  the  other  subjects  are  merely  taken 
up  as   a  means  to  an   end. 

"The  height  of  my  ambition  is  to  be  a 
great  accompanist,"  she  confessed,  "but 
before  that  can  come  to  pass  many  steps 
must  be  taken.  I  shall  have  to  provide 
my  own  musical  training  by  earning 
money,  and  to  do  this  I  will  teach. 
In  the  fall  I  will  attend  the  College  of 
Education  for  a  year  and  train  for  teach- 
ing, and  as  I  am  a  specialist  in  the  dead 
languages  that  will  qualify  me  for  a 
high  school  post,  and  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  my  music  in 
spare  time. 

"Looking  into  the  far-off  future  I 
have  an  inward  vision  of  playing  accom- 
paniments for  celebrated  artistes.  And 
that  is  the  extent  of  my  ambition.  Teach- 
ing, with  me,  is  more  or  less  a  means  to 
an  end,  but  I  do  think  it's  a  big  thing, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  suffer  because 
of  my  interest  in  music.    I  fee)  sure  I'll 
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be  all  the  more  successful  as  a  teacher 
for  having  a  counterbalancing  interest 
outside    of    my    work." 

Rosalind  proved  a  decidea  varia- 
tion from  the  others,  for  she  is  a  blonde, 
not  the  pale,  coloHess  kind  but  a  very  v-i yid , 
rosy-faced,  navy-blue  eyed,  and  thick- 
bobbed,  fair-haired  young  woman.  Re- 
garding her  over-flowing  vitality,  full 
figure  and  good  height,  one  thought  of 
the  poet's  line:  "A  daughter  of  the  gods, 
divinely    tall    and    most    divinely    fair. 

Rosalind  does  not  register  great  con- 
centration on  any  given  line  of  endeavor, 
for  she  is  mentally  at  the  chameleon 
stage  and  reflects  many  phases  of  life,, 
one  following  another  so  quickly  as  to 
make  her  appear  changeable.  It  is  not 
so  much  changeableness  as  that  she  res- 
ponds to  life  as  viewed  through  an  im- 
pressionable nature— with  which  she 
combines  a  great  love  of  experience  and<a' 
disdain  for  the  old  beaten  track,  bo 
when  she  contributed  as  her  idea  of  a 
career,  "I  think  I'll  get  married  and  have 
six  children,"  it  was  a  safe  guess  she  was 
feeling  bored  with  examinations  and 
so  was  re-acting  to  the  most  distant  point 
of  contrast. 

Ideas    in    Her    Bobbed    Head 

ROSALIND'S  bobbed  head  is  full  o( 
ideas,  and  her  strong  personality 
imbues  them  with  reality.  She  hkes  to 
be  thought  frivolous,  but  has  her  thought- 
ful moods.  In  time  she  will  settle  down 
to  domestic  life  and  have  little  fair, 
blue-eyed  cherubs.  Meantime  she  en- 
joys revolting  at  accepted  standards. 

Asked  to  outline  her  plans  after  grad- 
uating, Rosalind  said:  "When  I  started 
my  four  years  in  Arts  it  was  with  the 
idea  of  going  into  medicine.  I  have 
already  finished  three  years  in  medicine, 
these  running  concurrently  with  Arts, 
and  if  I  want  to  complete  my  medical 
studies  I  will  require  three  rnore  years. 
However  I  have  become  rebeUious  at 
the  thought  of  three  more  years  of  study, 
and  think  I  would  rather  get  my  M..^. 
This  I  hope  to  attain  next  year  as  a  result 
of  following  research  work,  which  in- 
terests   me    very    much."  , 

"That  is,   provided  you   don  t  end   a 
possible    carreer    by    getting    married, 
I    interposed. 

"I  think  the  only  way  I  d  ever  marry, 
she  replied,  "would  be  by  eloping  with 
someone  I  cared  for  just  on  the  spur  ol 
the  moment,  although  it  would  be  against 
my  real  conviction,  for  I  consider  it  ih= 
dangerous  to  marry  for  love.  Marriage 
should  be  a  matter  of  prudent  arrange- 
ment, based  on  knowledge  and  eoinmon 
sense.  No,  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  let 
the  State  arrange  marriages,  that  wouia 
be  too  socialistic,  although  I  used  to  be 
an  ardent  socialist  when  I  was  young, 
she  must  be  twenty-three  at  least. 
"Have  you  read  Cole?  He  is  rather 
amusing,  vou  know.  I'm  just  getting 
over  a  love  affair.  The  examinations 
are  to  blame.  One's  mind  must  have 
some  relief.  Last  year  I  re-acted  by 
bobbing  my  hair,  but  this  year  I  ve  cut 
other  people's  hair.  So  sensible  too. 
I  wish  we  all  wore  short  hair  and  breech- 
es," Rosalind  well  knew  how  becoming 
such  a  costume  would  be  to  her. 

"Oh  la,  la,  there  are  so  many  distrac- 
tions at  Varsitv,  the  various  interests 
knock  one's  continuity  of  purpose  tc 
bits.  I'm  a  bit  lazy  too,  I  guess.  Any- 
way we  are  all  completely  mercenary, 
she  ended  with  a  mischievous  hght  in  her 
blue  eyes.  "We  all  want  to  make  mon- 
ey, and  so  we  choose  the  job  that  pays' 

the  most."  /    „i  ,,^ 

Last  of  all  came  a  girl  who  fran^ij 
avowed  she  was  domestic.  Doubt- 
less many  of  them  were  at  heart  domestic 
but  would  not  confess  to  it.  Annette, 
tall,  slender  and  dark,  with  a  most 
attractive  air  of  individuality,  settled 
her  career  in  a  few  words. 

"As  soon  as  I  get  my  degree,  I  shall  do 
a  lot  of  shopping  here,  then  go  home- 
and  complete  mv  trousseau.  It  will  be  a 
rush,  but  I  do  want  to  be  a  June  bride 
and  go  to  Niagara  Falls,  New  York  and 
Boston  on  our  honeymoon— ^quite  the 
conventional  sort  of  trip,  I  know.  Dorn- 
esticity  has  no  terrors  for  me.^  I  shall 
love  housekeeping,  even  to  baking  andl 
marketing  and  everything  that  goes  with 
it.  And  my  college  work  has  taught  me- 
executive  methods  that  will  be  a  help."' 
Decidedly  Annette  feels  satisfied  with 
her  choice  of  a  vocation,  and  doubtless 
in  time  the  rest  of  them  will  be  converted 
to  that  kind  of  a  career  also. 
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A  RUTHENIAN  WEDDING 

IN  THE  CANADIAN  WEST 

Quaint  Ceremony  Where  the  Bridegroom  Purchases  the 
Trousseau.     A  Festival  of  Dance  and  "Beano." 

By     CLARA      W  A  R  D 


^LTHOUGH  we  hear  not  infrequent- 
/-*  ly  of  Ruthenians,  and  have  a  vague 
J.  X.idea  that  they  come  from  Russia  and 
Austria  to  make  a  part  of  the  steady 
stream  of  our  foreign  immigration,  few 
of  us  know  that  their  mode  of  life  differs 
greatly  from  our  own.  If  we  sometimes 
chance  to  see  bizarrely  clad  people  on  the 
streets,  we  class  them  indiscriminately  as 
foreigners,  and  never  connect  them  with 
the  picturesque  peasantry  of  the  Old 
World.  Yet  if  we  could  follow  this  old, 
wizened  woman,  that  we  see  on  the  street 
in  her  varicolored,  strange  costume,  out 
into  the  country  to  her  home;  and  there 
see  how  she  lives  and  carries  out  her 
ideals  of  life;  probably  we  would  begin  to 
realize  the  great  romance  in  the  making  of 
a  Canadian  citizen. 

A  Ruthenian  wedding  is  a  ceremony  of 
no  mean  importance.  It  has  many 
ramifications  and  it  symbolizes  as  well  as 
anything  could  the  gulf  that  still  exists 
between  our  Ruthenian  neighbors  and 
•ourselves. 

To  the  Ruthenian,  a  wedding  is  the 
signal  for  great  rejoicing.  Everyone, 
friend  and  stranger  alike,  is  heartily 
welcomed,  and  people  come  for  miles 
about  for  such  a  celebration.  Among  the 
Ruthenians  there  is  no  love-making  at 
all;  the  young  man  goes  to  the  father,  asks 
for  his  daughter,  and,  if  he  finds  favor  in 
the  father's  eyes,  the  wedding  follows  at 
as  early  date  as  can  be  arranged,  usually 
two  or  three  weeks  afterward.  The  poor 
bride  is  the  one  person  who  has  nothing  to 
say  in  the  matter.  I  have  seen  several  of 
these^  weddings,  but  will  tell  of  one  just  as 
it  appeared  to  me. 

Three  weeks  before  the  wedding,  the 
bride-to-be,  Savata,  came  to  my  shack  to 
tell  me  of  the  approaching  event  and  ask 
me  to  help  her  alter  her  wedding  gown 
when  it  arrived.  She  explained  that  it  is 
their  custom  for  the  bridegroom  to  pur- 
chase the  bride's  gown  and  accessories, 
and  that  her  fiance  had  gone  into  the  city 
to  get  it  for  her.  During  the  brief  period 
of  her  engagement  there  were  many  things 
to  do;  the  house  was  renewed  inside  and 
out;  a  wedding  portion — in  this  case  four 
cows — was  selected  for  the  bride;  food  was 
prepared  for  several  days  of  feasting;  and 
Savata  made  ready  her  pitifully  inade- 
quate trousseau.  She  also  bought  gifts 
for  the  bridesmaids  and  the  "bridesmen," 
and  for  the  groom's  family.  One  gift  in 
particular  claimed  my  attention,  a  gown 
for  the  groom's  mother.  It  was  made  of 
coarse  factory  canvas,  heavily  embroidered 
in  wool  and  beads,  and, in  addition,  little 
Savata  had  sewn  dozens  of  peanuts, 
candies,  cookies,  etc.,  each  with  a  special 
significance  to  her  friends,  about  the 
collar,  cuffs  and  hem  of  the  dress.  Later 
on,  this  dress  filled  an  important  place  in 
the  merry-making. 

Among  all  these  activities,  the  innocent 
appearing    "beano"    was    not    forgotten. 
Beano  is  the  name  locally  applied  to  a 
spirituoui-    hquor    that,    judged  ^by    the 
effect    produced,    is    first    cousin    to    the 
Rus.5ian    vodka   of   late   fame.     The  Ru- 
thenian? manufacture  it  themselves,  and 
quite  openly,  too.     I  have  gone  into  their 
homes  and  noticed  large  glass  jugs  in  the 
windows    filled    with    a    muddly-looking 
.fluid   in  which  bubbles  continually  work 
[Up   and    down.     These,    I    learned,   were 
.the  "makin's."    The  wedding  could  not 
.yProgres?  satisfactorily  without  a  plentiful 
[supply,  and  even  young  boys  of  twelve 
nd   thirteen  were  allowed  to  indulge  as 
ften  as  they  liked. 

The  day  before  the  wedding,  the  bride's 
rl  friend*  visited  her,  and  in  the  evening 
1  the  young  people  of  the  countryside 
.me  to  witness  the  making  of  the  bridal 
■eath.  Savata  had  a  spray  of  depart- 
nt  store  roses  which  were  made  into  a 
ath  for  her  head;  and  to  the  strains  of 
■■n  instrument  known  to  them  as  a  harp. 
her  friends  helped  her  to  intertwine  it 
with  branches  of  a  lacy-leaved  plant 
aacred  to  such  occasions.  Then,  still  in 
harmony  with  the  music,  the  wreath  was 
placed  on  Savata's  head,  the  young  girls 
joined  hands— and  at  intervals  even  the 


young  men— and  danced  about  the  bride, 
chanting  an  age-old  song  of  hope  and  joy 
and  happiness.  When  this  was  finished 
the  bride  and  groom-to-be  led  the  way 
outside  to  dance.  Dancing  out  of  doors 
is  an  odd  feature  of  these  ceremonies;  no 
matter  how  cold  or  disagreeable  the 
weather  may  be,  the  dancing  is  always 
done  outside  the  house— usually  on  the 
bare  ground,  but  sometimes  on  a  rough 
pavilion  of  boards.  Eating,  drinking  and 
dancing — breath-taking  whirls  and  swift 
running  steps — are  kept  up  until  the  wee 
sma'  hours. 

THE    next    day   the   formal    ceremony 
was    performed    at    the    church    and 
immediately   afterward    the    newly-made 
husband   and  wife  separated,   each  with 
their  friends  and  relatives,  to  go  to  their 
own  homes.     Feasting  and  dancing  were 
resumed    at    the    bride's.    Late    in    the 
afternoon  the  groom  and  his  friends  drove 
up  to  the  home  of  the  bride  and  stopped 
outside  the  gate.    Savata  made  him  wait 
for  a  time,  then ,  aided  by  one  of  her  friends, 
she  tied  gaily  colored  handkerchiefs  to  the 
bridles  of  each  team  in  the  groom's  party, 
beginning  with    that    of    her    husband. 
When  this  was  finished  the  bride  returned 
to  her  dancing,  and  again  thegroom  waited. 
Soon     Savata's     father    went     out     and 
offered  bread  and  wine  to  all.    Finally 
the  mother  went  to  the  gate  and  bade  the 
party  enter,   and   the  newly-weds  joined 
hands  amid  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and 
jesting.     They    danced    once,    then    the 
groom  was  carried  off  to  the  feast,  and  the 
bride  sUpped   away  to  hide.    While  the 
groom  and  his  friends  circled  about  the 
table  and  chanted  a  wedding  song,  the 
bride  was  eagerly  sought  for,  and  brought 
in  triumph  to  her  husband.     She  joined 
the  circle,  but  not  at  her  husband's  side, 
and  soon  the  party  were  seated.     Then 
came  the  ceremony  of  buying  the  bride. 
This   caused   great   hilarity,   because   the 
groom  began  with  some  absurd  amount 
like    thirty   cents,    and    slowly   increased 
the   sum,    asking   questions   ad   the  time 
about  what  the  bride  could  do  to  be  worth 
anjiihing,    until    he    cried    out    in    mock 
desperation    that    there    was    not    gold 
enough  in  the  world  to  pay  as  much  for 
her  as  she  was  worth,  but  that  he  would 
give  everything  he  had.     This  was  accept- 
ted    as   satisfactory,    and    the   bride    was 
allowed    to   sit    at    her    husband's   right. 
During  all  this  time  she  had  been  demurely 
veiled,  and  now  two  of  her  maidens  held 
a  shawl  before  her  face,  and  any  young 
man,   by  placing  a  sum   of  money  in   a 
plate  held   by  one  of  the  girls,  had  the 
privilege  of  trying  to  lift  it  high  enough  to 
see  her  face.     This  bit  of  foolery  caused 
great   mirth,    and   also    provided    a   sub- 
stantial gift  for  the  bride.    When  .she  was 
finally  unveiled,   the  groom  gave  her  his 
right  hand,  which  had  been  wrapped  in  a 
white  kerchief  since  the  ceremony  at  the 
church. 

Now  came  the  groom's  gifts  to  the 
relatives  of  the  bride.  Each  was  pre- 
sented with  some  suitable  token,  and  in 
return  drank  to  the  health  and  happiness 
ofkthe  groom.  Finally  all  the  gay  little 
cCTemonies  were  finished  and  the  bride 
prepared  to  take  leave  of  her  old  home. 
She  tearfully  bade  her  family  good-bye 
and,  with  her  trousseau  securely  packed 
away,  led  the  procession  of  guests  to  her 
new  home.  Here  the  groom's  mother 
awaited  the  company  to  welcome  her  new 
daughter,  and  a  little  ceremony  was  made 
of  crossing  the  threshold.  The  groom's 
mother,  dressed  in  the  gown  that  the 
bride  had  made  for  her,  met  the  young 
people  who,  with  gay  laughter  and  excited 
cries,  scrambled  madly  for  the  favors 
sewn  to  the  old  lady's  dress.  Each  had  its 
own  significance.  The  poor  old  lady  was 
tumbled  about  rather  rudely  as  long  as  the 
favors  lasted;  but  apparently  without 
minding  in  the  least — it  was  all  a  part  of 
the  fun.  Dancing  and  feasting  were  then 
resumed  and  continued  till  daylight. 

Thus  the  little  Ruthenian  bride  em- 
barked on  the  greatest  adventure  of  her 
life. 
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Salada  Gold  Label,  the  purest, 
piost  delicious  tea  you  can  buy, 
is  also  the  most  economical,  be- 
cause it  yields  more  cups  to  the 
pound.  Blended  from  only 
the  freshest,  tenderest  leaves, 
Salada  Gold  Label  imparts  more 
strength  and  flavor. 
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AN  EVERYDAY  FRIEND 
WITH  A  SILKEN  CARESS 

WHEN  you  hold  the  world's  lohitest  soap  in 
your  hand  there  instinctively  flashes 
across  your  mind  the  thought  that  here  is  a 
soap  w^hich  embodies  to  the  uttermost  the 
spirit  of  white  cleanliness. 

The  immaculate  w^hiteness  of  Fairy  Soap  is 
due  to  the  pure  ingredients  w^hich  are  cleansing 
and  beneficial  to  the  skin.  Fairy,  the  whitest 
soap  in  the  world,  represents  soap  purity  in  the 
highest  degree.  After  using,  no  heavy  perfume 
lingers  to  tell  its  story  to  the  world.  Fairy 
purity  needs  no  hot-house  bouquet. 

And  just  as  Fairy  Soap  is  the  wrhitest  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath,  so  is  it  the  safest  for  laun- 
dering your  finest  fabrics  as  well  as  for  the 
more  particular  cleansing  uses  about  the  home. 
It  is  an  every-day  friend  with  a  silken  caress, 
the  choice  of  discerning  people  to  whom  white 
cleanliness  is  a  natural  habit. 

LiH.CA.!k.  FA  I R  B  A  N  K ^o?."*" ' ; 
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Stories  are  Wanted 

By  150  publishers.  Can  you  help  supply 
the  demand?  Send  your  story  or  photo- 
play idea  immediately  for  our  free  in- 
spection and  criticism.  Worthy  stories 
are  placed  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
bv    us. 

.Assoriated    Wrllem'   Service. 
Uiv.  8.  P.O.  Box  2185.  Denver.  Colo. 


Moore  Push 


Ulan    Hiadt        SiMl   I 
Moon  Posh-leu  Htarei 
Ts  Hani   U»  Tkliiai 

AA  rx"  dMlw  ">  •*""  ''"" 

Sold    ennf»l<"»    '»«   ••'    •'* 

MOORl-  I  "■   ^'y 
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Paintings  by 
HAROLD  DELAY 

TIME!  Before  every  train  that  thunders  through 
the  night  fliesFatherTime— the  same  watchful, 
protecting  personality  that  guided  Alexander 
across  the  ocean's  floor  to  the  defiant  walls  of  Tyre, 
and  ]  fannibal  across  the  Alps  to  the  gates  of  Rome! 
The  engineer  in  his  rocking  cab,  staring  ahead 
into  the  darkness— the  conductor  going  methodically 
afxmt  his  nightly  task — the  passengers  lying  in  their 
comfortable  berths,  listening  to  the  storm  shriek 
past  —  all  put  their  trust  implicitly  in  that  hovering, 
watchful,  protecting  figure  of  old  Father  Time. 

For  Father  Time,  on  Canada's  Railroads,  stands 
for  that  amazing  development  of  Time  Service,  train 
despatching  and  block  signals  which  alone  make 
modem  train  safety  possible,  and  enable  travelers 
to  save  the  most  costly  thing  in  the  world —  lime. 
For  half  a  century,  moreover,  Father  Time  has 
stood  for  the  finest  l^ailroad  timepieces  that  money, 
brains  and  skill  could  produce  —  Elgins  !  Broadly 
speaking.  Father  Time  is  Elgin.  He  has  been 
Elgin's  official  tracje-mark  for  half  a  century.  One 
of  Canada's  favorite  Railroad  models,  indeed, 
bears  liis  name.  Among  Elgin  owners,  in  Railroad 
circles  as  elsewhere  in  the  busy  world,  pride  of 
possession  unites  with  perfection  of  performance. 


"Father  Time^' — one  of  ElgifCs  popular  Railroad  move- 
ments, here  shoTifn  cased  up  •with  Wind  ins  Indicator 
Dial.  ♦  «  *  Tventy-one  jeuiels:  adjusted  to 
temperature,  isochronism  and  Jive  positions.  > 

Material,  construction, 

adjustments  and 

senncefully  covered 

hy  Elgin  Guarantee 
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E  RAILMMW  SrUCDASIO  FOR  KAU  A  CfiNTURr 


.8 


"Gentlemen  : — 

I  have  been  doinsr  wonderful  things 
with  my  Carnes  hand.  Ever  since  I 
received  it  I  have  been  doin^  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  as  testing  en- 
gineer for  the  Remington  Oil  Engines 
Co.  I  have  worked  it  night  and  day 
ever  since  I  have  had  it. 

Yours    very    truly, 

Everett    Waterbury." 


Good  as  New"  Again 


Amputation  no  longer  means  dis- 
ablement— or  even  handicap.  Just 
how  successfully  a  Carnes  Arti- 
ficial Arm  enables  its  wearer  to 
pick  up  the  threads  of  his  former 
life  the  following  letter  discloses: 


WjiUjat  Calahtuc  C-22.  FREE  on  Itqmal 


CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO.,    904  East  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


"^-^'^«SQ<£X^@5S 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Awgowan:     A     Freshman     from     the 

Amazon 
Put   nighties   of  his   Gramazon; 

The   reason's   that 

He  was  too  fat 
To  get  his  own  Pajamazon.— Lehigh  Barr. 


Why  Either? — Shopper: — "I  want  to 
get  a  fashionable  skirt." 

Saleslady: — "Yes,  madam;  do  you  want 
it  too  tight  or  too  short?"— f^x. 


Must  Be  a  Ferris  Waist:— Yums — 
"There's  something  free  and  easy  about 
Marianne." 

Yams — "Well,  no  girls  wear  them  any 
more."— Williams    Purple    Cow. 


These  Medievalists: — McGowan — "I 
wish  Savonarola  had   been   a  Spaniard." 

Nolan— "Why?" 

"Well,  that's  what  I  said  he  was  on  1 
my    examination    paper." — Detroit    Var- 
sity   News. 

Forehanded:— Mistress— "Don't    you 

know  about  finger  bowls,  Norah?  Didn't 
they  have  them  at  the  last  place  you  work- 
ed?" 

Maid — "No,  ma'am,  they  mostly  wa.shed 
themselves  before  they  came  to  the 
table."— Ba-. 


Radio  Will  Solve  This:— A  deaf  old 
lady  sat  herself  down  in  one  of  the  seats 
of  a  Scotch  church  and  propped  up  an 
ear  trumpet  of  large  dimensions  by  way  of 
hearing  the  sermon  in  comfort.  The  sexton 
tiptoed  down  the  aisle  and  frowned  severely 
at  her. 

"One  toot  and  you're  oot,"hesaid. — Ex. 


Humorous  Clothes: — "I  can't  find  any 
old  clothes  for  my  scarecrow,"  said  the 
farmer. 

"U?e  some  of  the  fancy  things  tne  boy 
brought  home  from  college,"  replied  his 
wife. 

"I'm  trying  to  scare  crows  not  make 
them  laugh." — University  of  Toronto 
Goblin. 


He  Doesn't  Get  the  Job:— Ship  Captain 

(to  applicant  for  job) — "Suppose  a  young 
lady  had  fallen  overboard  and  each  big 
wave  was  washing  her  further  out  to  sea. 
What   would   you   do?" 

Applicant:— "Well sir,  I  would  throw  her 
a   piece   of   soap." 

Captain:— "Soap!  What  could  she  do 
with  soap?" 

Applicant:  "She  could  use  the  soap  tO; 
wash  her  back  again."— Ex. 

Proof: — James  J.  Montague  said  that  he 
knew  a  man  out  in  Portland,  Oregon,  who, 
was  a  firm  believer  in  faith  healing.  One 
day  he  met  the  son  of  a  friend  who  still 
resorted  to  doctors  for  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

"How's   your   father?"   he   asked. 

"He's  real  sick,"  the  young  man  replied. 

"Pshaw!"  The  firm  believer  said,  "he 
only   thinks   he's   sick." 

A  week  or  so  later  he  met  the  same  young, 
man. 

"How's  your  father  to-day?"  he  asked. 

"He  thinks  he's  dead,"  the  young  man 
replied. — Ex. 

It's  Worth  Trying:- Alittle  boystood 
at  his  garden  gate  and  howled  and  howled 
and  howled.  A  passing  lady  paused  be- 
side him. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  man?"  she 
Eiskcd. 

"O-o-oh!"  he  wailed.  "Pa  and  ma  won't 
take  me  to  the  movies."  : 

"But  don't  make  such  a  noise.  Do 
they  ever  take  you  when  you  cry  like 
that?"  • 

"S-s-sometimes  they  d-do  and  some 
times  they  d-don't,"  wept  the  lad,  "but 
it  ain't  no  trouble  to  yell."— American 
Legion  Weekly. 
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""T^HE  leading  feature  of  the  Mari- 
X  time  number,  July  15,  is  "Tea 
from  China",  by  Frederick  William 
Wallace,  author  of  the  "Sail  Drag- 
ger",  etc.  It  is'a  fast-moving  adven- 
ture yarn,  telling  the  story  of  a 
bonnie  Canadian  lassie  who  took 
over  command  of  her  husband's 
clipper  ship,  way  back  in  the  'fifties, 
and  carried  on  during  a  desperate 
voyage  from  China  to  England,  while 
he  lay  helpless  in  his  bunk.  It  is  a 
race  to  stir  the  blood  of  every  reader, 
and  written  with  the  masterly  strokes 
of  one  who  is  equally  at  home  with 
a  typewriter  or  a  wind-jammer. 


Capt.  F.  W.  Wallace  was  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1 886  and  came  to  Canada 
to  reside  permanently  in  1 904.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  writing  sea 
stories — and  living  them — in  fishing 
vessels  of  all  types  on  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic  and  Great  Lakes.  He  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  many  times  but 
only  once  under  steam.  During  the 
war  he  was  master  of  a  "Q"  boat 
(mystery  decoy  ship)  in  the  Imper- 
ial navy,  and  engaged  in  propaganda 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  fish 
interests — both  production  and  con- 
sumption. This  picture  is  a  very  fair 
likeness  of  Ye  Author. 

1  'M  sorry  that  a  few  selected  readers 
*■  couldn't  have  been  with  me  last 
week  on  a  visit  to  Arthur  William 
Brown's  New  York  studio.  Just  as 
I  entered  I  noticed  that  the  whole 
place  was  cluttered  up  with  movie 
cameras  and  movie  men— they  were 
"shooting"  "Brownie"  and  his  latest 
and  most  pulchritudinous  model. 
Miss  Imogen  Wilson,  for  a  series  en- 
titled: "Famous  Illustrators  and 
their  Models."  Miss  Wilson  is  a 
Kentucky  girl  and  amazingly,  un- 
believably beautiful — a  delicate 
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peaches  -  and  -  cream  complexion, 
clear-as-crystal  eyes  and  -but  let's 
quote  "Brownie": 

"Mac,  did  you  ever  in  your  life 
see  such  a  mouth  as  that?  And 
talk  about  'class'!  Isn't  Imogen 
there  with  genuine  dislinciion.  as 
well  as  just  lcx)ks?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  is  an  un- 
hesitating negative;  to  the  second, 
just  as  unqualified  affirmative.  Miss 
Wilson  had  just  finished  posing  for 
John  Galsworthy's  story  "Black- 
mail", which  will  be  fun  in  Novem- 
ber. So  then  you  can  see  for  your- 
self whether  Ye  Editor  was  unduly 
coerced  in  assenting  to  the  veracity 
of  A.W.B.'s  "ravings". 

AN  EDITOR  doesn't  always  re- 
^^  ceive  bouquets  when  he  opens 
his  mail.  Sometimes  there's  a  brick- 
bat concealed,  as  in  the  following 
letter  from  Miss  M.  Ada  Dickey, 
Pembroke,  Ont. ! 
To  the  Editor: 

"Have  sometimes  wondered  just 
what  the  purpose  of  MacLean's 
Magazine  was  (if  it  had  one,)  but 
after  reading  the  article  entitled 
'The  Confessions  of  a  She-Politician', 
I  fully  realized  that  it  was  to  insult 
the  women  of  Canada.  If  that  ar- 
ticle is  really  written  by  a  woman, 
she  is  certainly  an  arrant  coward 
else  why  not  put  her  name  to  iti> 

"As  I  read  it  I  was  carried  back 
irresistibly  some  twelve  years  and 
felt  sure  it  was  an  anti-suffrage 
magazine  article  of  that  period. 
Every  point  (can  anything  obtuse 
be  called  a  point?)  every  incident  I 
have  read  again  and  again  in  the 
days  gone  by  in  English,  United 
States  and  Canadian  third-rate  pub- 
lications. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  on  the  taste  and  fine  dis- 
crimination you  displayed  in  print- 
ing such  an  article. 

"By  the  way  would  it  be  impjer- 
tinent  to  inquire  by  what  right 
MacLean's  terms  itself  'Canada's 
National  Magazine' ?  I  have  quite 
a-  fondness  for  Canada  and  it  makes 
me  squirm  every  time  I  see  that  on 
the  cover  of  MacLean's." 

"yHE  "She-Politician"  article  has 
^  aroused  some  very  interesting 
comment.  The  author  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  anonymity  for  obvious 
reasons-  she  is  a  very  real  person, 
a  thorough  Canadian,  but  she's  not 
desirous  of  receiving  indiscriminate 
attacks.  I  think,  from  Miss  Dick- 
ey's style,  that  she  should  be  a  reg- 
ular contributor,  don't  you? 


?ru<^ 
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MADE   IN    CANADA 

BATTERIES 


Did  you  do  much  travelling  a 
generation  ago?  If  you  did, 
you  recall  that  there  were  no 
lights    in    the    sleeping    cars. 

Next  time  you  turn  the  switch 
and  settle  down  to  read  in  your 
berth,  vote  a  little  thanks  to 
storage  batteries,  that  made 
electric  light  possible  on  rail- 
way trains.  The  current,  gen- 
erated from  the  axle  of  the 
moving  car,  is  stored  for  use  by 
the  battery. 

Train  lighting  is  but  one  of 
scores  of  important  uses  of 
Exide  Batteries.  In  fact,  Ex- 
ide  Batteries  are  the  only  ones 
made  for  every  purpose.  They 
propel  mine  locomotives  and 
trucks,  drive  submarines  be- 
neath   the    waves,    send    your 


voice  over  the  telephone  and 
are  relied  upon  by  great  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds  for  depend- 
able power. 

Leading  automobile  manufac- 
turers equip  their  cars  with 
Exide  Batteries  because  they 
are  rugged  and  long-lasting. 
Their  extra  long  life  makes 
them  a  real  economy  to  you 
and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  your 
while  in  buying  a  new  car  to 
look  and  see  if  it  is  Exide 
equipped. 

You  are  entitled  to  an  Exide 
and  when  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  replace  your  present 
battery,  you  should  insist  on 
having  one.  If  you  have  any 
trouble  in  getting  an  Exide,  just 
write  us  or  our  nearest  district 
distributor. 


EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

153  Dufferin  Street  TORONTO 


DISTRICT  DISTRIBUTORS: 
Crawford    Battery    Co..    Ltd.,    VancouTer,    B.C. 
T.    H.    Peacock.    Calgary.    Alta. 

Lemery     Denison      Electric     Ltd.,     Saskatoon,     Sa^lc. 
F.    C.    Young,     Ltd..    WiniiipeK.    Man. 
Carter-Jones     Electric     Co.,     Ltd..     Swift    Current.     Sask. 
The    Battery    Engineerino    &.    Supply    Co.,     Ltd..    Ottawa. 

Onl. 
The    Universal    Battery    Co.,    Ltd..    Tlamilioti.    Onr. 
The    Auto    Electric    Service,    Afontreal,    Que. 
United    Distributors.     Limited.    Si.    John.    N.    B. 
D.  A.    Witliams.  Travelling    Representative,   606  New  Birks 


Make  sure  that  your  farm 
plant  battery  is  an  EXIDE 
— most  of  them  are 


THE     LONG-LIFE     BATTERY    FOR    YOUR     CAR 


i 


Never  a  care!  Every  minute  one  of  delight  in  the 
panorama  of  scenic  beauty.  No  tire  trouble! 
That's  the  secret  of  perfect  touring.  The  feeling 
of  easy  unconcern,  which  comes  with  the  assur- 
ance of  having  good  tires,  adds  to  every  moment's 
enjoyment.  On  and  on  and  on, — the  tires  hold 
hard,  unscathed  by  stones,  sharp  turns  or  quick 
stops.  Their  performance  on  rough  roads  in 
out-of-the-way  places  testifies  to  the  charmed 
life  of  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires. 


a 


Quality  all  Through ' ' 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factories,  Toronto 

Branches  in  all  Leading  Cities  of  Canada 

'Gutta  Percha' 


CORD     AINID     F"  A.  R  R  I  c 
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Ideal 
Investments 

Those  with  accumu- 
lated fundsand those 
with  funds  now  being 
received  from  divi- 
dend or  interest  pay- 
ments have  splendid 
opportunities  for  in- 
vestment of  these 
funds.  Bonds  of  Can- 
ada's representative 
municipalities  form 
ideal  investments 
and  may  be  procured 
with  a  wide  choice  as 
to  maturity,  prices, 
amounts,  yields,  etc. 

Lists  glaJly  forwarded 
or}  request. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Ineatment 

Securilla 


Eslailhlial 
1889 


Union  Bank  BldgJ'  -  Toronto 
Transportation  3ldg.  -  Montraal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  Bidg.  -  Chicago 
Bolmont  House    .•     Victoria,  B.  C. 


SAMPLE  SET,  10c 

Semi  1  Oc  for  Sample  Set  oon- 
talninfi  trial-length  saraiiles 
of  Eltjorado  anil  "Best"  Hlue 
Colored  Pencils. 


DIXON'S  Eldorado  eases 
and  quickens  the  pencil 
work  of  every  one  in  the  office : 
executives,  salesmen,  book- 
keepers, clerks,  stenographers. 

Buy  it  because  of  the  work 
it  does,  the  friends  it  makes, 
and  the  company  it  keeps ! 

ELdobadO 

"iAe  master  diawin^ pencil' 

JOSEPH  DIXOX  CRUaBLE  COMPAXY 
Pentii.  Df.pt.  67-J        Jkrsf.y  City,  N.  J. 

Cavadian  Distribvtora: 
A.  R.  M.ieDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


HOW  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

MUST  DEPEND  ON  FARMERS 

ByG.     E.JACKSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Toronto 


THE  PUZZLING  character  of  pre- 
sent conditions  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  trend  of  retail  business. 
Sales  in  the  small  towns  are  in  any  case 
restricted  by  the  limited  purchasing 
power  of  the  farming  community,  but 
in  the  larger  cities  the  situation  is  a  good 
deal  more  complicated,  and  cannot  easily 
be  summed  up.  The  mail  order  business 
labors,  of  course,  under  the  same  heavy 
handicap  as  the  retail  merchant  in  a  small 
town.  In  the  city  stores  generally,  there 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  volume 
of  transactions  but  it  comes  and  goes  cap- 
riciously. Preparations  for  heavy  sales 
have  sometimes  resulted  in  serious  dis- 
appointment. On  the  other  hand,  from 
time  to  time  a  brisk  and  quite  unexpected 
demand  for  goods  has  taken  the  retailer 
completely  by  surprise. 

Under  such ,  circumstances,  it  is  only 
natural  if  stocks  of  goods  are  still  deliber- 
ately kept  at  rather  a  low  figure.  Man- 
ufacturers are  thus  apt  to  find  the  mar- 
ket "spotty."  The  most  recent  bulletin 
of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
(usually  a  pretty  good  indicator  of 
changes  in  business  activity)  shows  a 
slight  all-round  improvement,  in  which, 
however,  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  been 
somewhat  outstripped  by  the  Maritimes, 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  British  Col- 
umbia. The  last-named,  which  was  feel- 
ing the  depression  as  far  back  as  three 
years  ago,  when  business  was  still  brisk 
elsewhere,  now  seems,  if  anything,  to  be 
the  foremost  in  recovery.  On  the  other 
hand,  compared  with  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  at  this  time  last  year, 
the  Maritime  Provinces  have  still  to 
make  up  a  good  deal  of  lost  ground, 
despite    their    recent    gains. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion among  the  staple  industries.  As  a 
whole,  the  Canadian  iron  and  steel  group 
has  made  comparatively  small  advances 
in  recent  months  and  has  found  it  hard 
to  hold  them;  but  certain  branches  (the 
automobile  industry  in  particular)  are 
now  beginning  to  resume  their  former 
activity.  Rumor  also  speaks  of  a  grow- 
ing volume  of  orders  for  farm  implements. 
On  the  whole,  the  demand  for  labor  has 
been  distinctly  more  brisk  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1921.  Building 
and  construction  are  active,  and  there 
has  been  a  considerable  expansion  in  the 
lumber  industry,  especially  in  the  saw- 
mills of  Ontario,  but  there  are  still 
large  numbers  of  workers  either  unem- 
ployed  or  in  intermittent   employment. 

The  present  rate  of  recovery  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  promise  a  rapid  return  to 
prosperity,  but  two  years  of  continuous 
depression  have  produced  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  most  of  us  are  ready  to  be  thank- 
ful for  small  mercies.  No  good  is 
served  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  facts; 
and  there  is  at  present  a  sharp  contrast 
between  our  convalescent  industries, 
and  the  five-months'-old  bull  movement 
in    Canadian   securities. 

Prices  nevertheless  are  still  rising  in 
the  stock  market,  and  are  rising  in  a 
manner  which  increases  confidence.  Ex- 
cept for  a  set  back  in  the  second  week  in 
May,  which  appears  to  have  affected 
all  classes  of  securities  to  much  the  same 

Thia  iathe  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  a  E.  Jackson,  associate  professor  of  Political 
fcconomy,  wiilcli  will  appear  in  the  first  of  the  month  issues,  surveying  business  conditions  in  tile 
world  m  general,  and  in  Canada  in  particular,  and  indicating  what  may  be  the  probable  trend, 
oi  conditions. 


extent,  a  s'.railar  sharp  flurry  in  the  second 
week  of  June,  the  range  of  fluctuation  has 
been verysmall, and  thegeneral  movement 
has  been  upward.  Moreover,  the  pre- 
sent emphasis  is  on  stocks,  instead  of 
on  bonds;  the  market  has  been  transfer- 
ring its  affections  from  securities  bearing  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  to  holdings  of  a 
more  speculative  character. 

Brokers'    Loans    Grow 

IT  IS  perhaps  partly  because  there  has 
been  no  really  large  industrial  revival  in 
Canada  so  far,  corresponding  to  the  quite 
marked  increase  this  Spring  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  advance  in  Canadian 
common  stocks  has  been  relatively  slow- 
er than  that  of  similar  American  securities. 
But  even  in  the  United  States,  industrial 
revival  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 
cause  an  increase  in  bank  loans  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  There  has  been  no 
development  in  this  direction  to  parallel 
the  great  increase  in  brokers'  loans,  which 
has  been  a  main  influence  in  producing 
"cheap  money."  Despite  a  consider- 
able growth  in  the  working  force  of  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  the  State  as  a 
whole,  the  federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  reports  in  its  Monthly  Review 
for  June  that  "the  volume  of  commercial 
loans  in  New  York  City  Banks  still  has  a 
tendency  to  decline."  Business  concerns 
have  generally  found  their  own  cash 
balances  sufficient  to  finance  such  new 
business  as  they  have  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing. 

For  the  big  revival  in  industry,  which 
is  needed  before  we  can  return  to  normal, 
we  must  still  be  content  to  wait  on  the 
farmer's  financial  recovery.  Our  main 
interest  is  not  in  any  day-to-day  develop- 
ments in  industry,  but  in  the  coming 
harvest;  and  no  less  in  the  prices  for 
farm  produce,  which  are  being  establish- 
ed by  world-wide  influences,  than  in  the 
local  forces  determining  the  yield  from 
the  soil  in  Canada. 

The     Manufacturer's     Harvest 

A  SUGGESTIVE  article  on  "The  Fut- 
-^^  ure  of  Prices,"  by  Professor  David 
Friday,  of  Michigan  University,  (which 
has  recently  appeared  in  The  New  Re- 
public), throws  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  the  decisive  importance  of  the  har- 
vest to  manufacturing  industry,  even 
in  the  United  States.  Professor  Friday 
has  tabulated,  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
value  in  dollars  of  the  American  harvests 
as  a  whole,  and  the  value  in  dollars  of 
American  manufacturing  activities.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  which  fol- 
lows, that  the  changes  in  these  figures  are 
almost    absolutely    parallel. 


Year 

Value  of  Farm 

Value  added 

Products. 

by 

Manufac- 
ture. 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

1899 

4,717 

4,831 

1904 

6,122 

6,293 

1909 

8,558 

8,529 

1914 

9,895 

9,878 

1919 

23,873 

25,046 

1921 

12,366 

12,000 
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Why  a   Woman 

Needs  a  Bank 

Book 

EVERY  woman  has  some 
Kttle  plan  of  things  she 
will  buy  when  she  has  saved 
enough  money. 

Loose  cash  kept  in  your  purse 
soon  goes — it  tempts  you  to 
spend. 

To  save  your  money  for  the 
things  you  want  to  buy,  you 
should  keep  it  where  it  can- 
not tempt  you.  Money  can 
be  saved  more  surely  and 
quicker  in  a  Savings  Account 
than  by  keeping  it  at  home 
)r  in  your  pocket. 

The  Royal  Bank 
Of  Canada 
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In  gift  on 

STAG  or  BEAVER  BRAND 

Fishing  Tackle 

Proven   for  over  100  years 
to  stand  the  greatest  test 

Order  through  yiour  dealer  or  wrilt  direct. 
Beautiful  catalogue  on  request. 

Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood 

Tn       I  \A     70  King  St.  w. 
VO.,   Lia.  TORONTO 

Also  agents  for  Rice  Lake  ''  anoes,    Tuttle'i  Devi 

Bugs.  South    Bend.   Hildcrbrandt.   Hardy    Bros 

Everything  in  Fishing  Tackle  worth  while. 


EXCELSIOR 

j^lp^Conipany  |j 
Head  Office  :    Toronto,  Canada 


nsurance 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Assets  over  $4,300,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
Head  Offices  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  Sts.  Toronto 
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"The  American  farmer,"  says  Professor 
Friday,  "is  the  largest  customer  of  our 
home  manufactures.  If  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  is  reduced,  the  price 
which  he  can  pay  for  the  products  of  our 
factories  must  decline  in  a  corresponding 
degree."  The  results  of  a  decline  such  as 
occurred  in  1920  and  1921  are  obvious 
in  his  table;  and  since  the  manufacturer 
could  not  reduce  his  prices  step  by  step 
with  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, he  found  himself  unable  to  sell 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  goods  he  was 
capable  of  producing,  and  was  in  many 
cases  compelled  to  close  down  altogether. 
Low  prices  for  farm  produce  and  indus- 
trial unemployment  must  obviously 
march  hand  in  hand;  and  this  is,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  true  here  than  in  the 
United  States. 

What  then  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration before  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer? It  is  surely  the  question  how  far 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  price  of 
his  product  within  the  power  of  the  farm- 
er's purse.  In  three  cases  out  of  four  he 
mast  sell  his  goods,  either  to  the  farmer 
himself,  or  (if  not  to  the  farmer  directly) 
to  someone  else  whose  prosperity  de- 
pends in  turn  on  that  of  a  farmer-custom- 
er. If  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
necessary  price  reductions,  he  can  face 
the  future  with  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence; and  if  he  has  not  succeeded  so  far, 
circumstances   are   lil<ely  to  compel   him 


between  the  prices  of  city  products  and 
products  of  the  farm — has  been  worked 
out. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  direct  answer  to 
this  question.  Nowhere  has  the  requir- 
ed evidence  been  collected  and  sifted 
for  our  use.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
show  how  we  can  collect  and  sift  it  for  our' 
selves. 

Almost  every  financial  and  daily  paper 
in  the  country  publishes  once  a  month 
the  well-known  index  number  of  whole- 
sale prices  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor;  and  although,  within  the  last 
few  years,  two  or  three  others  have  been 
constructed,  it  is  still,  in  all  probability, 
the  one  which  is  most  widely  read.  As 
it  stands,  it  tells  us  very  little.  It  is 
calculated  from  the  changes  in  price  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  commodities 
of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  has 
been  maintained  with  little  change  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Even  its 
accuracy  as  a  general  statement  of  the 
change  in  wholesale  prices  is  open  to 
certain  rather  damaging,  if  also  rather 
technical  criticisms.  But  the  figures 
as  published  by  the  Department  are  so 
divided  by  groups  of  commodities,  that 
any  one  who  is  willing  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  with  pencil  and  paper  can  split 
them  up  and  make  them  answer  all  man- 
ner of  interesting  questions.  The  cal- 
culations that  follow  have  been  based  on 
them  entirely. 
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to  fresh  efforts, 
essity. 


For  this  is  a  vital  nec- 


Further     Price     Readjustments? 

EACH     man   must   decide   for   himself 
whether  he  personally  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  necessary  reductions.     But 
even  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  engaged 
in  business  on  our  own  behalf  as  merchants 
or  as  manufacturers,  the  general  question 
whether  the  price  adjustment  has  nearly 
been  completed  is  one  of  overwhelming 
importance.     If  industry  revives  before 
this    process    is    finished,  the    result    is 
bound  to  be  harmful.     If  large  quantities 
of  goods  are  being  produced   for   sale  in 
expectation  of  a  price  greater  than  can 
possibly  be  paid  for  them,  another  slump 
must  inevitably  follow,  when  the  mark- 
ets will  be  congested  with  unsold  goods, 
and  the  streets  full  of  unemployed  work- 
ers.    If  we  go  back  half-a-century,  to  the 
I'-riod  following  the  Civil  War,  or  a  cen- 
:ry,   to  the   period   following   Waterloo 
iiid  both  of  these  periods  reproduce  the 
line  familiar  features  of  unrest,  specula- 
in,   and   unsound   paper   currency),  we 
all    find    that    premature    revival    has 
more  than  once  led  to  fresh  disorganiza- 
tion.    Need  we  repeat  the  same  exper- 
"iice? 
We  shall  repeat  it  if  we  make  the  same 
listake;  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  pause 
'T  a  moment,  in  order  to  ask  ourselves 
"(iw  nearly  the    main  adjustment — that 


The  chart  which  is  reproduced  here 
shows,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  mean 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  forty-seven 
farm  products,  and  the  mean  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  130  manufactured 
goods.  In  order  to  make  the  compari- 
son as  direct  as  possible,  quotations  from 
the  month  of  April  have  been  taken  in 
each  year.  The  manufactured  goods 
include  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  textile 
products,  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals, 
building  materials  and  house-furnishings, 
liquors   and   tobacco. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  movements  have  been  very  similar. 
When  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  of 
factory  goods  have  diverged,  as  in  1914- 
15  and  in  1917-18,  invisible  economic 
forces  have  in  each  case  restored  an 
equilibrium  between  them.  We  are 
now  nearing  the  close  of  a  third  diver- 
gence, and  are  moving  towards  a  third 
point  of  equilibrium.  But  this  last  diver- 
gence has  been  much  the  mo.st  violent, 
and  there  is  still  a  considerable  gap  be- 
tween  the  two  sets  of  prices. 

Textiles   and    Cottons 

TN  APRIL  1921  the  gap  was  twenty- 
A  five  per  cent.  In  April  1922— the 
latest  month  for  which  the  figures  have 
been  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Labour  it  was  only  ten  per  cent.  At 
the  time  of  writing  it  is  probably  slightly 
less  than  ten  per  cent.    It    seems,  there- 


In  Big  Business 

When  the  largest  and  most  widely  known  in- 
dustries in  Canada  entrust  their  hauling  and 
delivery  problems  to  International  Motor 
Trucks  it  is  a  strong  indication  of  satisfactory 
service. 


The      International      "big      business" 
includes  names  like  the  following: — 


roster 


GUNNS  LTD. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LTD. 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHERWIN   WILLIAMS   COMPANY,   LTD. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

THE     OGILVIE    FLOUR     MILLS    CO.,    LTD. 

CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  CO.,  LTD. 

International  Motor  Trucks  help  to  keep  a 
big  business  big  by  cutting  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing and  delivery  to  the  lowest  possible  figure 
and  by  being  constantly  on  the  job  in  rain  or 
shine,  ready  for  any  emergency. 

International  Motor  Trucks  are  equally  val- 
uable in  making  a  small  business  big,  by 
helping  to  extend  the  trade  territory  beyond 
the  limits  of  horse-drawn  hauling  systems. 

There  is  a  size  of  International  and  a  style 
of  body  for  every  business  requirement.  The 
light  delivery  Speed  Truck  is  built  in  Canada, 
and  is  the  aristocrat  in  the  light  delivery 
class.  Heavy-duty  trucks  range  from  2,000 
pounds  to  10,000  pounds  capacity. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  complete  catalog 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  Canada  i"> 

HAMILTON     CANADA 
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Largest  A  finosi  A  fastest 

steamships  Jbfhe  ^^^  -  .  u^ 
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(anadian  Ricifii 


Sailing  from  Vancouver,  Japan 
in  10  days.  China  14  days.  Ma- 
nila 18  days.  "Empress"  Express 
service  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong.' 
During  winter  months,  Honolu- 
lu too. 

further  information  from  local  tteamihip  agents  or 

H.  B.  Beaumont,  Gen.  Agt., 

Pans.  Dep..  1  King  St.  East.  Toronto 

Phone.  Ad.  2105 


No  More  Black  Pots 

■you  will  thoroughly  enjoy  cooking 
your  meals  on  a  Puritan  Oil  Stove. 
The  patented  guaranteed  burners  give 
a  clean,  intensely  hot  flame.  No  more 
black,  sooty  pots. 

And  the  Puritan  is  a  money 
saver  too.  Uses  less  oil  — 
needs  less  care.  Just  the  range 
for  use  in  summer,  when  a  coal 
or  wood  stove  is  impossible. 

^•"S MEET  Metal  PpoDuas  co.""™" 

MONTREAL     TORONTO      WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON      VANCOUVER    CALGARV 

PURITAN 


OIL 
STOVES 


Saves  Office  Time  and  Energy 

SlIRP  m-4nT  —one  of  the  "Acme"  family  of 
uwiVL,    kJllv/l  stapling     Machine.-?  —  the     most 

conTenient  for  all-round  office  use.  Will  bind  the 
flimsiest  tissue  paper  without  tearing.  A  light  bloiv 
drives  its  staple  through  a  quarter  inch  of  material. 
Sure  Shot  is  especially  valuable  for  binding  papers. 
An  "Acme'*  for  every  requirement  in  Office,  Store  or 
Factory.  The  "Acme"  family  saves  time,  money  and 
prevents    waste. 


SIMPLE   -   DURABLE 


CONVENIENT 


Write /or  Catalogue  "A"  showing  complete  line, 
one  of  which  wilt  he  an  economy  in  your  business. 

ERNEST   J.    SCOTT   «.    CO.,    59   St.    Peter   St.. 

Montreal,    Canada. 

THE    ACME    STAPLING    MACHINE    CO..    LIMITED, 

Camden,    N.   J.,    U.S.A. 

THE    PROCESS   TYPEWRITER    SUPPLY   CO.. 

LIMITED, 

London.    Ontario. 


CANADA'S      LEADING      HOTEL 


700  Rooms 
SOO  with  bath 


"i:f)e  Winiim" 


European  plan 
exclusively 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shoppinK  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  One  block  from  Canadian  Pacific  (Windsor  Station),  and  five 
minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure)  and  Canadian  National  Stations, 
Headquarters   for   conventions. 

Rates  and  booklet  on  application  to  the  Manager. 
Cable  Address  "Windreal" 


fore,  that  what  we  have  called  the  main 
adjustment  is  more  than  half  completed, 
but  that  a  real  efjuilibrium  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  last  two  years, 
no  two  classes  of  goods  have  had  an 
exactly  similar  experience.  Some  have 
been  quickly  responsive  to  disturbing 
forces,  some  have  been  rather  slow  to 
move.  In  one  or  two  lines,  it  is  obvious 
that,  broadly  speaking,  the  process  of 
readjustment  to  present  conditions  is 
complete;  in  others,  it  is  by  no  means 
ended;  and  here  we  may  look,  in  the  com- 
ing months,  for  certain  further  changes, 
which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible  to   withstand. 

The  fall  in  textiles  generally  has  fully 
kept  pace  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
farm  produce.  The  prices  of  woollen 
goods  are  at  an  exceedingly  low  level. 
Cotton  goods  have  responded  rather 
less  easily  to  the  forces  making  for  low 
prices;  nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  the 
next  few  months  will  witness  an  interest- 
ing movement.  The  president  of  a  big 
cotton-growers'  association  in  the  South- 
ern States  has  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  British  cotton  manufacturers  have 
been  heavy  buyers,  in  expectation  of  a 
coming  world-wide  shortage  of  raw  mater- 
ial. Stocks  of  raw  cotton  are  low;  and 
it  is  at  best  doubtful  whether  the  crop 
in  the  present  season  will  be  adequate  to 
the  world's  needs.  A  small  crop  will 
quickly  change  the  price  of  textiles  gener- 
ally, and  of  cotton  fabrics  in  particular. 

The  price  of  leather  is  still  abnormally 
low.  Boots  and  shoes  have  not  fallen 
to  the  same  degree,  but  seem  to  have 
reached  a  fairly  stable  level;  and  the 
same  statement  is  generally  true  of  the 
metals. 

Building    Still    Costly 

BUILDING  materials,  which  have 
fallen  a  good  deal  in  recent  months, 
are  still  abnormally  high.  We  may  look 
for  further  reductions  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, though  these  may  not  be  very  large. 

House  furnishings  have  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  reduction  in  building 
costs.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
still  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  too  high 
for  stability.  This  is  a  group  in  which  a 
considerable  downward  movement  should 
occur. 

Liquors  and  tobaccos  are  quite  abnor- 
mal. But  taxation  has  played  a  part  in 
maintaining  high  prices  for  goods  in  this 
group,  whose  response  to  changes  in 
general  conditions  is  in  any  case  apt  to 
be  tardy. 

It  is  only  in  accordance  with  human 
nature  for  the  producer  who  has  so  far 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  relatively 
high  price  for  his  product  to  be  rather 
proud  of  his  achievement.  But  in  the 
long  run  those  who  have  most  readily 
responded  to  the  need  for  lower  prices 
will  probably  be  the  gainers  during  trade 
revival. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  British  Colonial  Coal  Mines  Ltd.  as  a 
speculation'! — J.R.A.,    Nicholson,  Ont. 

Answer — We  understand  that  the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Coal  Mines  Limited  was 
organized  to  develop  a  coal  field  near  Sud- 
bury. Geologists'  reports  in  the  past  have 
always  discounted  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing coal  in  Ontario  as  the  rock  formation 
was  not  of  the  requisite  character.  We 
are  not  yet  satisfied  that  this  coal  contains 
the  essential  element  of  combustibility 
and  cannot  recommend  the  stock  even  as  a 
speculation.  If  you  are  taking  a  wild 
gamble  then  this  may  have  some  attraction 
for  you. 

Question — Would  like  your  opinion 
regarding  the  respective  investment  merits 
of  the  following:  English  Electric  Pre- 
ferred at  98,  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Ltd. 
6  per  cent  bonds  at  95,  Canada  Flour  Mills 
Co.  Ltd.,  8  per  cent  preferred.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  Copeland  Flour  Millsl  W.W. 
Pickering,  Ont. 

Answer — Provincial  Paper  6  per  cent 
bonds  are  the  first  selection  from  the  list 
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you  prtsent.  This  is  a  specially  ulirac- 
tive  industrial  security,  because  of  the 
sound  position  of  the  company,  and  the 
conservative  manner  on  which  its  opera- 
tions are  conducted. 

Both  English  Electric  preferred  and 
Canada  Flour  mills  may  be  regarded  as 
good  investments  for  the  business  man. 
The  former  is  a  new  company,  but  un- 
doubtedly its  future  is  most  promising. 
Copeland  Flour  Mills  is  likewise  a  new 
enterprise  but  is  promising.  It  has  cap- 
able management,  and  we  understand  has 
large  orders  on  hand  or  in  sight: 

Question — My  wife  hag  a  little  money 
to  invest  in  a  safe  proposition  and  had  in 
mind  General  Electric,  'Canada  Cement  or 
some  good  milling  Company.  What  do 
you  think  of  these  or  would  you  suggest  a 
Municipal  or  Provincial  Bond"! — F.R.B., 
Clarke,  Ont. 

Answer — Both  Canadian  Genera!  Elec- 
tric and  Canada  Cement,  preferred  are 
good  securities,  and  offer  adequate  secur- 
ity coupled  with  a  fair  return  to  the  inves- 
tor; of  course  they  are  industrials  and  sub- 
ject to  fluctuation  in  response  to  the  varia- 
tions in  business  conditions.  If  you  de- 
sire absolute  safety  of  principal  you  can 
obtain  this  in  government  bonds  but  re- 
turns are  correspondingly  lessened.  We 
would  suggest  Consumers  Gas  and  MacKay 
common  and  preferred  as  attractive  invest- 
ments. 

Question — Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  Ore  Chimney  Min- 
ing Company  of  Buffalo.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  a  safe  inve,Hmentl  J..W.M., 
Pinker  ton,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Ore  Chimney  Mining 
stock  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  investment.  You  should  know  that 
all  mining  sticks  are  highly  speculative 
and  very  often  highly  hazardous.  We 
understand  that  there  is  a  market  for  Ore 
Chimney  stock  but  would  not  recommend 
its  purchase  except  as  a  gamble. 

Question — In  1911  I  purchased  shares 
in  the  Progress  Oil  Company  of  Arizona. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  value  in  the  cer- 
tificate or  would  I  he  well  advised  to  burn 
iti    J.E.,  Ayers  Cliff,  Que. 

Answer — We  know  nothing  of  the  Pro- 
gress Oil  Co.,  and  cannot  advise  you.  As 
the  certificate  does  not  occupy  much  space 
would  suggest  that  you  retain  it.  There  is 
the  remote  chance,  you  know,  that  it  may 
sometime  bring  you  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed wealth.  This  latter — we  may  add — 
we  consider  improbable. 

Question — Would  like  your  opinion 
of  'Northern  Copper  and  Nickel  Mines 
Ltd.,  of    Winnipeg.    E.  H.,  Ogema,  Sask. 

Answer — We  have  made  inquiries 
but  can  obtain  no  information  locally 
concerning  the  Northern  Copper  and 
Nickel  Mines  Ltd. 

Question — Will  you  give  me  the  name 
of  any  reliable  Life  Insurance  company 
that  will  insure  without  a  medical  exam- 
inationi     A.D.S.,     Hamilton,  Ont. 

Answer — We  understand  that  the 
Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance  Company 
issues  policies  for  a  limited  amount  with- 
out requiring  the  insured  to  undergo 
a    medical    examination. 

Question — Can  you  advise  me  as  t<^, 
when  the  Toronto  Street  Railway  sharehold~ 
ers  will  be  paidl  Subscriber,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Answer — The  arbitration  board  has. 
not  yet  completed  its  investigation  and 
the  clean-up  deal  has  not  been  consum-ij 
mated.  It  will  be  some  time  yet,  pro- 
bably a  matter  of  several  months  before 
the  award  is  published. 


Subscribers  to  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  desiring  advice  in 
regard  to  Canadian  industrial  in- 
vestments, or  life  hisuraiice  prob- 
leins,  loill  be  answered  freely  (if 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed),  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor  of  MACLEAJsTS 
MAGAZINE. 

If  you  are  asking  in  regard  to 
insurance,  please  give  full  details 
of  your  own  financial  and  family 
position,  so  that  definite  and  in- 
dividual suggestions  can  be  given. 
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Six  Novels  by 
Six  Canadians 

SIX  NOVELS  by  Six  Canadians  will  be  serialized  in  MAP 
LEAN'S  MAGAZINE  during  the  next  fifteen  months-th; 
greatest  array  of  all-Canadian  literary  features  ever  an- 
nounced by  a  periodical  in  the  Dominion.  At  least  three  w=ll  be 
stones  of  Canadian  life,  dealing  with  you— and  your  neighbors  •— 
with  me~and  with  my  neighbors.  These  novels  are  the  products 
of  the  pens— or  typewriters— of  Canadians  actually  living  and 
working  in  our  country  to-day— not  expatriated  Canadians  Many 
writers  have  been  driven  out  of  Canada  because  their  merit  was 
not  recognized  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Necessity  forced  them  to 
seek  an  alien  market,  much  against  the  grain  in  several  instances— 
and  all  honor  to  those  who  made  their  names  famous  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  what  of  the  writers  who 
have  elected  to  live  in  Canada  and  make  it  their  permanent  home"' 
The  SIX  serials  which  will  be  run  in  MACLEAN'S  between  August" 
1022,  and  September,  1923,  will  include.  "The  Timber  Pirate'' 
by  Charles  Christopher  Jenkins;  "Caste,"  by  W  A  Eraser- 
"Brains,  Limited,"  by  Archie  P.  McKishnie;  "The' Four  Strae' 
glers,"  by  Frank  L.  Packard;  "The  Invisible  Trail,"  (tentative 
title)  by  Arthur  Hemmg;  and  the  1922  Canadian  prize-winning 
novel,  by  an  author,  yet  unknown.  For  this  novel  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton  (Musson's)  Publishing 
Company  have  offered  to  the  fortunate  winner  a  prize  of  $2,500. 

HERE  ARE  THE  FAMOUS  BIG  SIX: 


Brains,  Limited 


By  Archie  P.  McKishnie 
is  a  story  of  business  intrigue,  located  in  an  unnamed 
Canadian  city.  Three  unscrupulous  business  men  think 
they  can  loot  the  estate  of  a  missing  heir — and  they  are 
only  foiled  because  a  husky  six-footer  from  Northern  On- 
tario indulges  in  an  impersonation  stunt  which  is  one  of 
the  nerviest  and  most  unique  ever  conceived  in  fiction. 
Mr.  McKishnie  is  known  as  the  author  of  "Willow  the 
Wisp,"  "Bob,  Son  of  Courage,"  the  "Lenix  Ballister" 
stories  of  droll  Western  Ontario  negroes,  and  many  other 
arns.  This  story  will  commence  next  Winter,  or  early 
n   the   Spring,  and   will   be   run  complete   in   five   issues. 

Caste 

By  W.  A.  Eraser 
;-  an  exotic,  colorful  story  of  India  in  1822,  of  the  India 
'hen  the  nefarious  Nana  Sabib  was  young,  the  India 
vhich  Mr.  Fraser  lived  in  and  toiled  in  for  ten  years,  and 
•vhich  he  knows  more  intimately  than  any  other  writer 
in  this  continent.  A  fascinating  Indian  girl,  Gulab 
fiegum,  is  an  appealing,  seductive  heroine,  who  will  bring 
cars  and  laughter,  sorrows  and  joys,  to  the  reader  just 
IS  she  did  to  those  amongst  whom  her  lot  was  thrown. 
Mr.  Fraser  wrote:  "Bull-dog  Carney,"  "The  Three  Sap- 
ihires,"  "Mooswa,"  "Thoroughbreds,"  and  many  other 
vorks  of  international  repute.  "Caste"  starts  in  MAC- 
LEAN'S October  1,  and  will  be  completed  in  four  issues. 


The  }2,500  prize  winner. 


The  Invisible  Trail 

By  Arthur  Heming 

is  a  story  of  the  Great  Northland,  a  worthy  successor  of 
"The  Drama  of  our  Great  Forest."  It  tells  what  happens 
when  four  children  are  stranded  hundreds  of  miles  from 
civilization  and  find  their  way  back  equipped  only  with  a 
hunting-knife.  There  are  two  white  boys,  a  girl  of 
eleven  and  an  Indian  lad — and  what  amazing  adventures 
they  have!  And  everything  they  do  is  the  result  of  train- 
ing in  scout-craft  or  Indian  life,  and  is  not  only  possible 
but  practical.  This  will  start  in  the  Fall  of  1923  and  will 
run  for  several  months.  Mr.  Heming  will,  of  course, 
illustrate  this  himself,  with  some  more  of  his  wonderful 
northern    paintings    and    a    score    of    unique    silhouettes. 

The  Timber  Pirate 

By  Charles  Christopher  Jenkins 

is  a  story  of  Northwestern  Ontario,  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
limits,  of  the  chicanery  of  politics  and  modern  business, 
a  story  that  might  happen  in  1922.  .\  mysterious  master- 
mind, J.  C.  X.,  provides  complication  after  complication, 
piles  mystery  upon  mystery,  and  proves  to  be  — ?  Well, 
it  isn't  fair  to  give  away  the  yarn.  This  is  Mr.  Jenkins 
first  novel,  although  he  is  a  feature  writer  well-known 
to  readers  of  MACLEAN'S,  and  has  had  several  score 
short  stories  published  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


The  Four  Stragglers  by  Frank  L.  Packard 


"The  Four  Stragglers,"  by  Frank  L.  Packard,  is  a  masterly  tale  of  men 
whc  move  in  a  criminal  world — seemingly  (perhaps  they  are!)  criminals 
themselves,  yet  amazingly  human  and  appealing.  After  the  war  these  men 
are  left  in  a  peculiar  state  as  to  their  relationship  with  the  rest  of  humanity. 
Ave  they  prowlers?  Are  they  crooks?  Are  they  embittered  by  fate?  Are  they 
relentless?  They  move — some  of  them — in  the  highest  circles,  but  seem  equally  at 


home  in  the  lowest  dives.  This  is  an  intriguing  international  mystery  story, 
swift-flowing,  breathless,  tense.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  France,  England  and 
finally  on  this  continent.  It  is  Frank  Packard  at  his  best — and  as  Rex  Beach 
has  it,  that's  "going  some."  Mr.  Packard  has  written  nearly  a  score  of  success- 
ful books,  including  "The  Miracle  Man"  and  "Pawned."  "The  Four  Stragglers" 
will  be  run  in  seven  instalments  starting  probably  during  the  coming  Winter. 


THAT  $2,500  PRIZE! 


What  the  title  of  the  sixth  serial 
is,  no  one  knows.     Who  wrote  it  ? 


No  one  knows 
publisher  has 
read  it  ?  None 
yet.  Eighty- 
five  books 
have  been  en- 
tered in  the 
com  petition 
for  the  $2,500 
prize  offered 
a  year  ago  by 
Mac  Lean's 
Magazine  and 
Hodder  and 
S  t  o  u  g  hton 
(  Musson's  ). 
The  competi- 
tion ended 
June  1,  1922, 
and  during  the 
next  few 
months  the 
three  judges 
will  be  busily 
engaged   read- 


What    editor   or 


ing  these 
a  man,  or 
or  an   unk 


manuscripts.  Will  it  be 
a  woman?  A  celebrity, 
nown?  Time  alone  will 
disclose  this. 
What  subjects 
will  be  dealt 
with?  How 
many  of  the 
novels  will  be 
stories  of  the 
Mounted  Pol- 
ice, of  the 
early  West, 
and  of  Can- 
ada's vast,  lit- 
tle -  inhabited 
open  spaces  ? 
Will  a  sophis- 
ticated .story  of 
our  cities  win? 
Or  a  quiet, 
easy  -  flowing 
love  story  ? 
There  is  only 
one  thing  sure 
—  it  will  be 
1  0  0  %  Cana- 
dian! 
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^ur  skin  can  be  improved 

by  one  of  tbese 
famous  treatments 

Different  types  of  skin  need  different  care — are  you  using 
the  right  treatment  for  your  special  type  of  skin? 


0 


NO  matter  what  the  condition 
of  your  skin — you  can  im- 
prove it  by  using  the  right  Wood- 
bury treatment  for  its  needs. 

Skins  differ  widely — and  the 
treatment  that  is  right  for  one 
type  of  skin  may  fail  to  benefit 
another.  If  your  skin  is  pale  and 
sallow  it  needs  a  different  treat- 
ment from  a  skin  that  is  super- 
sensitive. An  oily  skin  should  be 
differently  treated  from  one  that 
is  coarse  in  texture. 

OU  will  find  the  right  treat- 
ment foreachdifferent  type  of 
skin  in  the  booklet,  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch"  which  is 
wrapped  around  every  cake 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
Each   one  of  these  famous 


Y 


skin  treatments  represents  the 
ideal  way  of  caring  for  a  special 
type  of  skin.  By  using  the  treat- 
ment that  meets  the  needs  of 
your  skin,  you  can  give  your  com- 
plexion a  freshness  and  beauty 
you  never  thought  was  possible. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's 
today — find  the  treatment  your 
skin  needs  in  the  booklet  wrapped 
around  it,  and  begin  using  it 
tonight. 

The  same  qualities  that  give 
Woodbury's  its  beneficial  effect 
in  overcoming  common  skin 
troubles,  make  it  ideal  for  general 
use.  A  25-cent  cake  lasts  a  month 
or  six  weeks  for  general  cleansing 
use,  including  any  of  the  special 
Woodbury  treatments. 


Send  today  for  a  complete  miniature  set 
of  the  Woodbury  skin  preparations 

FOR  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
miniature  set  of  the  Woodbury  skin  prep- 
arations, containing: 

A  trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
A  sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream 
A  sample  tube  of  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream 
A  sample  box  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Powder 
The  treatment  booklet,  "A  Skin  You  I.oce  to  Touch" 

Send    forjthis   set   today.   Address     The 
Andrew  Jergens  Co.,' Limited,  7007  Sherbrool^e 
St.,  Perth,  Ontario.  '  Eng'ish  Agents:  H  C. 
Quelch  &  Co.,  4   Ludgate   Square,   London 
E.  C.  4. 


IF  your  tkiti  is  inclined  to  he 
too  oily,  use  the  special  IVooJbury 
treatment  gi'ven  on  page  j  oj 
lie  booklet,  ^'A  Skin  You  Love 
It  Touch." 


IF  your  skin  is  of  the  pale, 
salloiv  type,  it  needs  a  stimulat- 
ing treatment.  The  right  care 
jor  this  type  of  skin  is  gi'ven  on 
page  6  of  the  booklet  ivrapped 
around  each  cake  of  Ifoodbury' j 
Facial  Soap. 


IF  your  skin  is  sensitive  ana 
easily  irritated,  gi've  it  the 
special  care  described  on  page  6 
of  the  booklet  of  special  treat- 
menli  ivrapped  around  each 
cake  of  IVoodhurf  s  Facial  Soap, 
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The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Get  Drunk 


ES:  she's  a  beautiful  woman.  There's 
no  doubt  about  that.  What  did  you 
say  her  name  was?" 

"I  haven't  mentioned  her  name,"  I  return- 
ed. "But  there's  no  secret  about  it.  She  is 
Lady    Sylvia    Clavering." 

"Ah!     Sylvia.     Of  course,  I  remember  now." 

He  drained  his  glass  of  brandy,  and  sat  back  in  his 
chair,  while  his  eyes  followed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  London  as  she  threaded  her  way  through  the 
tables  toward  the  entrance  of  the  restaurant.  An  ob- 
sequious head-waiter  bent  almost  double  as  she  passed; 
her  exit,  as  usual,  befitted  one  of  the  most  be-photograph- 
ed  women  of  Society.  And  it  was  not  until  the  doors 
had  swung  to  behind  her  and  her  escort  that  the  man  I 
had  been  dining  with  spoke  again. 

"I  guess  that  little  bow  she  gave  as  she  passed  here  was 
yours,  not  mine,"   he  said,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  smile. 

"Presumably,"  I  answered,  a  little  curtly.  "Unless 
you  happen  to  know  her.     I  have  that  privilege." 

His  smile  grew  a  trifle  more  pronounced,  though  his 
eyes  were  set  and  steady.  "Know  her."  He  beckoned 
to  the  waiter  for  more  brandy.     "No,  I  can't  say  I  know 
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her.  In  fact  my  aole  claim  to  acquaintanceship  is  that 
I  carried  her  for  three  miles  in  the  dark  one  night,  slung 
over  my  shoulder  like  a  sack  of  potatoes.  But  I  don't 
know  her." 

"You  did  what?"  I  cried,  staring  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Sounds  a  bit  over  the  odds,  I  admit."  He  was  care- 
fully cutting  the  end  off  his  cigar.  "Nevertheless  it 
stands." 

Now  when  any  man  states  that  he  has  carried  a  wo- 
man for  three  miles,  whether  it  be  in  the  dark  or  not, 
and  has  followed  up  such  an  introduction  so  indifferently 
that  the  woman  fails  even  to  recognize  him  afterwards, 
there  would  seem  to  be  the  promise  of  a  story.  But  when 
the  woman  is  one  of  the  Lady  Sylvia  Claverings  of  this 
world  and  the  man  is  of  the  type  of  my  dinner  compan- 
ion the  promise  resolves  itself  into  a  certainty. 

Merton  was  one  of  those  indefinable  characters  who 
defy  placing.     You  felt  that  if  you  landed  in  Yokohama, 


and  he  was  with  you,  you  would  instinctively 
rely  on  him  for  information  as  to  the  best 
thing  to  do  and  the  best  way  to  do  it.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  part  of  the  globe,  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  going  westward  to  Alaska, 
with  which  he  was  not  as  well  acquainted  as  the  ordinary 
man  is  with  his  native  village.  At  the  time  I  did  not 
know  him  well.  The  dinner  was  only  our  third  meeting, 
and  during  the  meal  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  business 
which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  our  running  across 
one  another  at  all.  But  even  in  that  short  time  I  had 
realised  that  Billy  Merton  was  a  white  man.  And  not 
only  was  he  straight,  but  he  was  essentially  a  useful 
person  to  have  at  one's  side  in  a  tight  corner. 

"Are  you  disposed  to  elaborate  your  somewhat  amaz- 
ing statement?"  I  asked  after  a  pause. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  hesitated,  and  his  eyes  be- 
came thoughtful. 

"I  don't  suppose  there's  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't," 
he  answered  slowly.  "It's  ancient  history  now — ten  years 
or  so." 

"That  was  just  about  the  time  she  was  married,"  I 
remarked. 


"So  th«t  U  how  it  wu  ardained  that  I  >hould  carry   U<«   Lady  Sylvia  Cla»erin«r.   for  thrw  milaa  •Innc  or.r   my  aheuldrr  lik*  a  aack  af  potalaM. 
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He  nodded.  "She  was  on  her  honeymoon,  when  it 
happened.  Well,  if  you  want  to  hear  the  yarn,  come 
round  to  my  club.  There's  only  one  thing:  I  must  ask 
you  not  to  pass  it  on." 

"Why,  certainly,"  I  said,  beckoning  for  the  bill. 
•  Let's  get  on  at  once:  I'm  curious." 

DO  YOU  know  Africa  at  all?"  he  asked  me,  as  we 
pulled  our  chairs  up  to  the  fire.  We  had  the  room 
almost  to  ourselves;  a  gentle  snoring  from  the  other  fire- 
place   bttokened   the   only   other   occupant. 

"Kgypt."  I  answered.  "Parts  of  South  Africa.  The 
usual  thing:   nothing  out  of  the  ordinary." 

He  nodded.  "It  was  up  the  West  Coast  that  it  hap- 
pened," he  began,  after  his  pipe  was  going  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. "And  though  I've  been  in  many  God-forsaken 
spots  in  my  life,  I've  never  yet  struck  anything  yet  to 
compare  with  that  place.  Nwambi  it  was  called — just 
a  few  shacks  stretching  in  from  the  sea,  along  a  straggling 
dusty  street — one  so-called  shop  and  a  bar.  It  called 
itself  an  hotel,  but  Lord  help  the  person  who  tried  to 
put  up  there.  It  was  a  bar  pure  and  simple,  though  no 
one  could  call  the  liquor  that.  Lukewarm  gin,  some  vile 
substitute  for  whiskey,  the  usual  short  drinks  and  some 
local  poisons  formed  the  stock:  I  ought  to  know — I  was 
the  bar-tender. 

"For  about  three  miles  inland  there  stretched  a  belt  of 
stinking  swamp — one  vast  malaria  hot-bed;  and  over  this 
belt  the  straggling  street  meandered  toward  the  low  foot- 
hills beyond.  At  times  it  almost  lost  itself;  but  if  you 
didn't  give  up  hope,  or  expire  from  the  stench,  and  cast 
about  you'd  generally  find  it  again  leading  you  on  to 
where  you  felt  you  might  get  a  breath  of  God's  fresh 
air  in  the  hills.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  didn't;  the  ut- 
most one  can  say  is  that  it  wasn't  quite  so  appalling  as 
in  the  swamp  itself.  Mosquitoes!  Heavens — they  had 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I've  watched  'em  there  liter- 
ally like   a   grey   cloud." 

Merton   smiled   reminiscently. 

"That — and  the  eternal  boom  of  the  sea  on  the  bar 
half  a  mile  out,  made  up  Nwambi.  How  any  white  man 
ever  got  through  alive  if  he  had  to  stop  there  any  length 
of  time  is  beyond  me:  to  be  accurate  very  few  did.  It 
was  a  grave,  that  place,  and  only  the  down-and-outers 
went  there.     At  the  time  I  was  one  myself. 

"The  sole  reason  for  its  existence  at  all  was  that  the 
water  alongside  the  quay  was  deep  enough  for  good-sized 
boats  to  come  in,  and  most  of  the  native  produce  from 
the  district  inland  found  its  way  down  to  Nwambi  for 
shipment.  Once  over  the  belt  of  swamp  and  a  few  miles 
into  the  hills,  the  climate  was  much  better;  and  half- 
a-dozen  traders  in  a  biggish  way  had  bungalows  there. 
They  were  Dagos  most  of  them — it  wasn't  a  British  part 
of  the  West  Coast — and  I  frankly  admit  that  my  love 
for  the  Dago  has  never  been  very  great.  But  there  was 
one  Scotchman,  McAndrew,  amongst  them — and  he  was 
the  first  fellow  who  came  into  the  bar  after  I'd  taken  over 
the  job.  He  was  down  for  the  night  about  some  question 
of   freight. 

"  'You're  new,'  he  remarked,  leaning  against  the  coun- 
ter. 'What's  happened  to  the  other  fellow?     Is  he  dead?' 
"  'Probably,'  I    returned,.    'What  do  you   want?' 
"    'Gin — double  tot.   What's  your  name?' 
"I  told  him,  and  he  pondered  the  matter  while  he  fin- 
ished his  drink. 

"  'Well,'  he  said  at  length,  'I  warned  your  predecessor, 
and  I'll  warn  you.  Don't  fall  foul  of  my  manager 
down  here.  Name  of  Mainwaring — I  do  not  think. 
Don't  give  him  advice  about  keeping  off  the  drink,  or 
he'll  kill  you.  He's  killing  himself  but  that's  his  business. 
I'm  tough — you  look  tough,  but  he's  got  us  beat  to  a 
frazzle.  And  take  cover  if  he  ever  gets  mixed  up  with 
any  of  the  Dagos — the  place  isn't  healthy.' 

"It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  door  swung  open, 
and  a  tall,  lean  fellow  lounged  in.  He'd  got  an  eye- 
glass screwed  into  one  eye,  and  a  pair  of  perfectly  fitting 
polo  boots  with  some  immaculate  white  breeches  encased 
his  legs.  His  shirt  was  silk,  his  sun-helmet  spotless: 
ill  fact  he  looked  like  the  typical  English  dude  of  fiction. 
"  'My  manager,  Mainwaring,' said  McAndrew  by  way 
of  introduction. 

"Mainwaring  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two — 
then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  'You  look  sane:  however  if  you  come  here  you  can't 
be.     Double  gin — and  one  for  yourself.' 

"He  spoke  with  a  faint,  almost  affected  drawl,  and  as  I 
poured  out  the  drinks  I  watched  him  covertly.  When  he 
first  came  in  I  had  thought  him  a  young  man — now  I 
wasn't  so  sure.  It  was  his  eyes  that  made  one  wonder 
as  t6  his  age — they  were  so  utterly  tired.  If  he  was  indeed 
drinking  himself  to  death  there  were  no  traces  of  it  as 
yet  on  his  face,  and  his  hand  as  he  lifted  his  glass  was 
perfectly  steady.  But  those  eyes  of  his — I  can  see  thera 
now.  The  cynical  bitterness,  the  concentrated  weariness 
of  all  Hell  was  in  them.  And  it's  not  good  for  any  man 
to  look  like  that,  certainly  not  a  man  of  thirty-five  as  I 
afterwards  discovered  his  age  to  be." 

Merton  paused  and  sipped  his  whiskey  and  soda,  while 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room  came  indications  that 
the  sleeper  still  slept. 


"I  never  found  out  what  his  real  name  was,"  he  contin- 
ued, thoughtfully,  "incidentally  it  doesn't  much  matter. 
We  knew  him  as  Mainwaring,  and  the  J.  which  preceded 
it  in  his  signature  was  assumed  to  stand  for  James  or 
Jimmy.  Anyway  he  answered  to  it,  which  was  the 
main  point.  As  far  as  I  know  he  never  received  a  letter 
and  he  never  read  a  paper,  and  I  guess  I  got  to  know  him 
better  than  anyone  else  in  that  accursed  hole.  Every 
morning,  punctual  to  the  second  at  eleven  o'clock,  he'd 
stroll  into  the  bar,  and  have  three  double  gins.  Sometimes 
he'd  talk  in  his  faint,  rather  pleasant  drawl— more  often 
he'd  sit  silently  at  one  of  the  rickety  tables,  staring  out  to 
sea  with  his  long  legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  him.  But 
whichever  he  did — whatever  morning  it  was — you  could 
always  see  your  face  in  his  boots. 

"I  remember  once  after  I'd  been  there  about  a  month, 
I  started  to  pull  his  leg  about  those  boots  of  his. 

"  'Take  the  devil  of  a  long  time  cleaning  them  in  the 
morning,  don't  you,  Jimmy?'  I  asked,  as  he  lounged  up  to 
the  bar  for  his  third  gin. 

"  'Yes,'  he  an.sw.ered  leaning  over  the  counter  so  that 
his  face  was  close  to  mine.  'Got  anything  further  to 
say  about  my  appearance?' 

"  'Jimmy,'  I  replied,  'your  appearance  deosn't  signify 
one  continental  damn  to  me.  But  as  the  only  two  regul- 
ar British  habitues  of  this  first-class  American  bar,  don't 
let's  quarrel.' 

"He  grinned — a  sort  of  slow,  lazy  grin. 

"  'Think  not?'  he  said.  'Might  amuse  one.  However, 
perhaps  you're   right.' 

"And  so  it  went  on — one  sweltering  day  after  another, 
until  one  could  have  gone  mad  with  the  hideous  boredom 
of  it.  I  used  to  stand  behind  the  bar  there  sometimes, 
and  curse  weakly  and  foolishly  like  a  child,  but  I  never 
heard  Mainwaring  do  it.  What  happened  during  those 
steamy  nights  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room,  when  he — 
like  the  rest  of  us — was  fighting  for  sleep,  is  another 
matter.  During  the  day  he  never  varied.  Cold,  cyni- 
cal, immaculate,  he  seemed  a  being  apart — above  our 
little  worries,  and  utterly  contemptuous  of  them.  May- 
be he  was  right — maybe  the' thing  that  had  downed  him 
was  too  big  for  foolish  cursing.  Knowing  what  I  do  now 
a  good  many  things  are  clear  which  one  didn't  realize 
at  the  time. 

"/^NLY  once,  I  think,  did  I  ever  get  in  the  slightest 
^^  degree  intimate  with  him ...  It  was  latish  one 
evening — an  "  the  bar  was  empty  save  for  us  two.  I'd 
been  railinc  against  the  fate  that  had  landed  me  penni- 
less in  such  an  accursed  spot,  and  after  a  while  he  chipped 
in    in    his    lazy    drawl. 

"  'Would  a  thousand  be  any  good  to  you?' 

"I  looked  at  him  speechless.  'A  thousand  pounds?' 
I    stammered 

"  'Yes:  I  think  I  can  raise  that  for  you.'  He  was  star- 
ing in  front  of  him  as  he  spoke.  'And  yet,  I  don't  know. 
I've  got  more  or  less  used  to  you,  and  you'll  have  to  stop 
a  bit  longer.     Then  we'll  see  about  it.' 

"  'But  Good  Heavens!  man,'  I  almost  shouted,  'do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  stop  here  when  you  can  lay 
your  hand  on  a  thousand  pounds?' 

"  'It  appears  so,  doesn't  it?'  He  rose  and  stalked 
over  to  the  bar.  'It  doesn't  much  matter  where  you 
stop,  Merton,  when  you  can't  be  in  the  one  place  where 
you'd  sell  your  hopes  of  Heaven  to  be.  And  it's  best 
perhaps  to  choose  a  place  where  the  end  will  come 
quickly.' 

"With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  I  watched  him, 
with  a  sort  of  dazed  amazement,  as  he  sauntered  down  the 
dusty  road,  white  in  the  tropical  moon,  toward  his  own 
shack.  A  thousand  pounds!  The  thought  of  it  rang  in 
my  head  all  though  the  night.  A  thousand  pounds!  A 
fortune!  and  because,  out  in  death  spots  like  that,  men 
are  apt  to  think  strange  thoughts — thoughts  that  look 
ugly  by  the  light  of  day — I  found  myself  wondering  how 
long  he  could  last  at  the  rate  he  was  going.  Two — 
sometimes  three  bottles  of  gin  a  day:  it  couldn't  be  long. 
And  then — who  knew ....  It  would  be  quick,  the  break- 
up: all  the  quicker  because  there  was  not  a  trace  of  it 
now.  And  perhaps  when  it  came,  he'd  remember  about 
that  thousand.     Or  I  could  remind  him." 

Merton  laughed  grimly. 

"Yes,  we're  pretty  average  swine,  even  the  best  of  us, 
when  we're  up  against  it,  and  I  lay  no  claims  to  be  a 
plaster  saint.  But  Fate  had  decreed  that  Jimmy  Main- 
waring was  to  find  the  end  which  he  craved  for  quicker 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Moreover — and  that's  what 
I've  always  been  glad  about — it  had  decreed  that  he  was 
to  find  it  before  drink  had  rotted  that  iron  constitution 
of  his:  while  his  boots  still  shone,  and  his  silk  shirts  re- 
mained spotless.  It  had  decreed  that  he  was  to  find  it 
in  the  way  of  all  others  that  he  would  have  chosen,  had 
such  a  wild  improbability  ever  suggested  itself.  Which  is 
going  ahead  a  bit  fast  with  the  yarn — but  no  matter. 

"It  was  after  I'd  been  there  about  three  months  that 
the  incident  happened  which  was  destined  tp  be  the  in- 
direct cause  of  his  death.  I  told  you,  didn't  I,  that 
thCTe  were  several  Dago  traders,  who  lived  up  in  the 
foothills,  and  on  the  night  in  question  three  of  them 


had  come  down  to  Nwambi  on  bu.siness  of  some  sort — 
amongst  them  one  Pedro  Salvas,  who  was  as  unpleasant 
a  specimen  of  humanity  as  I  have  ever  met.  A  crafty, 
orange-skinned  brute,  who  indulged,  according  to  com- 
mon knowledge,  in  every  known  form  of  vice,  and  a  goti'I 
many  unknown  ones  too.  The  three  of  them  were  sit- 
ting at  a  table  near  the  door,  when  Mainwaring  lounged 
in — and  McAndrew's  words  came  back  to  me.  The 
Dagos  had  been  drinking:  Jimmy  looked  in  his  most 
uncompromising  mood.  He  paused  at  the  door,  and 
stared  at  each  of  them  in  turn  through  his  eyeglas.-;: 
then  he  turned  his  back  on  them  and  came  over  to  me. 

"I  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  three  men,  and 
realized  there  was  trouble  coming.  They'd  been  whis- 
pering and  muttering  together  the  whole  evening,  though 
at  the  time  I  had  paid  no  attention.  But  now,  Pedro 
Salvas,  with  an  ugly  flush  on  his  ugly  face,  had  risen  and 
was  coming  toward  the  bar. 

"  'If  one  so  utterly  unworthy  as  I,'  he  snarled,  'may 
venture  to  speak  to  the  so  very  exclusive  Englishman, 
I  would  suggest  that  he  does  not  throw  pictures  of  his 
lady-loves  about  the  streets.' 

"He  was  holding  something  in  his  hand,  and  Jimmy 
swung  round  like  a  panther.  His  hand  went  to  his  breast 
pocket:  then  I  saw  what  the  Dago  was  holding  out.  It 
was  the  miniature  of  a  girl.  And  after  that  I  didn't  see" 
much  more:  I  didn't  even  have  time  to  take  cover. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  lightning  movement  of  Jim- 
my's left  hand,  as  he  grabbed  the  miniature,  and  the 
terrific  upper-cut  with  his  right  were  simultaneous.  Any- 
way the  next  second  he  was  putting  the  picture  back  in 
his  breast  pocket,  and  the  Dago,  snarling  like  a  mad  dog, 
was  picking  himself  out  of  a  medley  of  broken  bottles. 
That  was  phase  one.  Phase  two  was  equally  rapid  and 
left  me  blinking.  There  was  the  crack  of  a  revolver,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  knife  stuck  out  quivering  in  the 
wall  behind  my  head.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  and  I 
collected  my  scattered  wits. 

'"  I  *HE  revolver,  still  smoking,  was  in  Jimmy's  hand: 

A  Salvas,  his  right  arm  dripping  with  blood,  was  stand- 
ing by  the  door,  while  his  two  pals  were  crouching  be- 
hind the  table,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  three  vrild 
beasts  waiting  to  spring. 

"  'Next  time,'  said  Jimmy,  'I  shoot  to  kill.' 

"And  he  meant  it.  He  was  a  bit  white  round  the  nos- 
trils which  is  a  darned  dangerous  sign  in  a  man,  espec- 
ially if  he's  got  a  gun  and  you're  looking  down  the  bus- 
iness end  of  it.  And  no  one  knew  it  better  than  thoss 
three  Dagos.  They  went  on  snarling,  but  not  one  of 
them  moved  an  eyelid. 

"  'Put  your  knives  on  that  table,  you  scum,'  ordered 
Jimmy. 

"The  other  two  obeyed,  and  he  laughed  contemptuous- 
ly. 

"  'Now  clear  out.     You  pollute  the  air.' 

"For  a  moment  or  two  they  hesitated:  then  Salvas 
with  a  prodigious  effort  regained  his  self  control. 

"  'You  are  brave,  Senor  Mainwaring,  when  you  have  a 
revolver,  and  we  are  unarmed,'  he  said  with  a  sneer. 

"In  two  strides  Jimmy  was  at  the  table,  where  the 
knives  were  lying.  He  picked  one  up,  threw  me  his  gun, 
and  pointed  to  the  other  knife. 

'I'll  fight  you  now,  Salvas,'  he  answered,  quietly. 
'Knife  to  knife  and  to  a  finish.' 

"But  the  Dago  wasn't  taking  any,  and  'pon  my  soul 
I  hardly  blamed  him.  For  if  ever  a  man  was  mad,  Jim.- 
my  Mainwaring  was  mad  that  night:  mad  with  the  mad- 
ness that  knows  no  fear,  and  is  absolutely  blind  to  conse- 
quences. 

"  'I  do  not  brawl  in  bars  with  drunken  Englishmen,' 
he  remarked,  turning  on  his  heel. 

"A  magnificent  utterance,  but  ill-advised  with  Jimmy 
as  he  was.  He  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  took  a  running 
kick,  and  Don  Pedro  Salvas  disappeared  abruptly  into 
the  night.     And  the  other  two  followed  with  celerity. 

"  'You'll  be  getting  into  trouble,  old  man,'  I  said  as  he 
came  back  to  the  bar,  'if  you  start  that  sort  of  game  with 
the  Dagos.' 

"  'The  bigger  the  trouble,  the  more  I'll  like  it,'  he 
answered  shortly.  'Give  me  another  drink.  Don't  you 
understand   yet,    Merton,   that  I'm   beyond   caring?' 

"And  thinking  it  over  since,  I've  come  to  the  conclus- 
ion that  he  spoke  the  literal  truth.  It's  a  phrase  often 
used,  and  very  rarely  meant:  in  this  case  it  was  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  had  got  into 
such  a  condition  that  he  cared  not  one  fig  whether  he 
lived  or  died:  if  anything  he  preferred  the  latter.'  And 
falling  foul  of  the  Dago  colony  was  a  better  way  than  most 
of  obtaining  his  preference. 

"Of  course,  the  episode  that  night  had  shown  me  one 
thing:  it  was  a  woman  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
I  didn't  ask  any  questions:  he  wasn't  a  man  who  took 
kindly  to  cross-examination.  But  I  realized  pretty  for- 
cibly that  if  the  mere  handling  of  her  picture  by  a  Dago 
had  produced  such  a  result,  the  matter  must  be  serious. 
Who  she  was,  I  hadn't  any  idea,,  or  \^  hat  was  the  trouble 
between  them — and  as  I  say  I  didn't  ask 

"And  then  one  day  a  few  weeks  later  I  got  the  answer 
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to  the  first  question.  Someone  left  a  month-old  Taller 
in  the  bar,  and  I  was  glancing  through  it,  when  Mainwar- 
ing  came  in.  I  reached  up  for  the  gin  bottle  to  give  him 
his  usual  drink  and  when  I  turned  round  to  hand  it  to 
him,  he  was  staring  at  one  of  the  pictures  with  the  look 
of  a  dead  man  on  his  face.  I  can  see  him  now  with  his 
knuckles  gleaming  white  through  the  sunburn  of  his 
hands,  and  his  great  powerful  chest  showing  under  his 
shirt.  He  stood  like  that  maybe  for  five  minutes — 
motionless:  then  without  a  word,  he  swung  round  and 
left  the  bar.    And  I  picked  up  the  paper." 

Merton  paused,  and  drained  his  glass. 

"Lady  Sylvia's  wedding?"  I  asked  unnecessarily,  and 
he  nodded. 

"CO  THE  first  part  of  the  riddle  was  solved,"  he  con- 
"^  tinued  quietly.  "And  when  two  days  passed  by 
without  a  sign  of  Mainwaring,  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  he 
had  solved  his  own  riddle  in  his  own  way.  But'he  hadn't: 
he  came  into  the  bar  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  leaned 
up  against  the  counter  in  his  usual  way. 

"  'What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?'  I  asked, 
lightly. 

"  'I've  been  trying  to  get  drunk,'  he  answered,  slowly, 
letting  one  of  his  hands  fall  on  my  arm  with  a  grip  like 
steel.  'And,  dear  God! — I  can't.' 

"It  doesn't  sound  much —  told  like  this  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  a  London  club.  But  though  I've  seen  and 
heard  many  things  in  my  life  that  have  impressed  me — 
horrible,  dreadful  things  that  I  shall  never  forget — the 
moment  of  all  others  that  is  most  indeliblystamped  on  my 
brain  is  that  moment  when,  leaning  across  the  bar,  I 
looked  into  the  depths  of  the  soul  of  the  man  who  called 
himself  Jimmv  Mainwaring — the  man  who  could  not  get 
drunk." 

Once  again  he  paused,  and  this  time  I  did  not  interrupt 
him.  He  was  back  in  that  steaming  night,  with  the  smell 
of  stale  spirits  in  his  nostrils,  and  the  sight  of  strange 
things  in  his  eyes.  And  I  felt  that  I  too  could  visualize 
that  tall,  immaculate  Englishman  leaning  against  the 
counter — the  man  who  was  beyond  caring. 

"But  I  must  get  on  with  it,"  continued  Merton  after 
a  while.  "The  club  will  be  filling  up  soon,  and  I've  only 
got  the  finish  to  tell  you  now.  And  by  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary coincidences  which  happen  far  more  frequently 
in  life  than  people  will  allow,  the  finish  proved  a  worthy 
one. 

"It  was  about  two  days  later.  I  was  in  the  bar  polish- 
ing the  glasses,  when  the  door  swung  open,  and  two  men 
came  in.  They  were  obviously  English,  and  both  of  them 
were  dressed  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  garden  party. 

"  'Thank  Heavens!  Tommy!  here's  a  bar  at  any  rate,' 
said  one  of  them.   'I  say,  barman,  what  have  you  got?' 

"Well,  I  had  a  bit  of  a  liver,  and  I  disliked  being  called 
barman. 

" 'Several  bottles  of 
poison',  I  answered, 
'and  the  hell  of  a  tem- 
per.' 

"The  second  one 
laughed,  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  the 
other  joined  in. 

"  'I  don't  wonder 
at  the  latter  commod- 
ity,' he  said.  'This  is 
a  ghastly  hole.' 

"  'I  wouldn't  deny 
it,'  I  answered. 
'  What,if  I  mayask,  has 
brought  you  here?' 

"  'Oh!  we've  had  a 
small  break-down, 
and  the  Skipper  came 
in  here  to  repair  it. 
We've  just  come 
ashore  to  have  a  look 
round.' 

"I  glanced  through 
the  window,  and 
noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  a  steam 
yacht  was  lying  off 
the  shore.  She  was  a 
real  beauty — ,  looked 
about  a  thousand 
tons — and  I  gave  a 
sigh  of  envy. 

"  'You're  not  in 
want  of  a  barman,  by 
any  chance,  are  you?' 
I  said.  'If  so,  I'll 
swim  out  and  chance 
thf>  sharks.' 


Leaninjr    up    aKain<4t 
thr   wall    was   Ihp  girl, 
with  a   h>ok   of   froz^-n 
horror  on   her   fac«. 
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' '  '  'Fraid  we've  got  everything  in  that  line,'  he  answer*- 
'But  select  the  least  deadly  of  your  poison  and  join  us^' 

"And  it  was  as  I  was  pulling  down  the  gin  z.iy^  r- 
mouth  that  Jimmy  Mainwaring  came  into  the  M  rie 
got  about  half-way  across  the  floor,  and  then  he  jped 
dead  in  his  tracks.  And  I  guess  during  the  next  t\.  j  sec- 
onds you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

"  'So  this  is  where  you've  hidden  yourself,'  said  the 
smaller  of  the  two  men — the  one  who  had  done  most  of  the 
talking.  'I  don't  think  we'll  trouble  you  for  those  drinks, 
barman.' 

WITHOUT  another  word  he  walked  out  of  the 
place — and  after  a  moment  or  two  the  other  man 
started  to  follow  him.  He  hesitated  as  he  got  abreast  of 
Jimmy,  and  then  for  the  first  tim.e  Mainwaring  spoke: 

"  'Is  she  here?' 

"  'Yes,'  answered  the  other.  'On  board  the  yacht. 
There's  a  whole  party  of  us.' 

"And  with  that  he  stepped  into  the  street  and  joined 
his  pal.  With  a  perfectly  inscrutable  look  on  his  face 
Jimmy  watched  them  as  they  walked  through  the  glaring 
sun  and  got  into  the  small  motor  boat  that  was  waiting 
alongside  the  quay.    Then  he  came  up  to  the  bar. 

"  'An  artistic  touch  doubtless  on  the  part  of  Fate,'  he 
remarked  quietly,  'but  a  little  unnecessary.' 

"And  I  guess  I  metaphorically  took  off  my  hat  to  him 
at  that  moment.  What  he'd  done,  why  he  was  there  I 
neither  knew  nor  cared:  all  that  mattered  to  me  was  the 
way  he  took  that  last  rotten  twist  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Not  by  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid  would  you  have  known 
that  anything  unusual  had  happened:  he  drank  his  three 
double  gins  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  every  other  morn- 
ing. And  then  he  too  swung  out  of  the  bar,  and  went 
back  to  his  office  in  McAndrew's  warehouse,  leaving  me  to 
lie  down  on  my  bed,  and  sweat  under  the  mosquito 
curtains,  while  I  wondered  at  the  inscrutable  working 
out  of  things.  Was  it  blind — the  Fate  that  moved  the 
pieces:  or  was  there  some  definite  pattern  beyond  our 
ken?  At  the  moment  it  seemed  pretty  blind  and  senseless: 
later  oh — well,  you'll  be  able  to  form  your  own  opinion. 

"You  know  how  quickly  darkness  falls  in  those  lati- 
tudes. And  it  was  just  before  sunset  that  I  saw  a  boat 
shoot  away  from  the  side  of  the  yacht,  and  come  full 
speed  for  the  shore.  I  remember  I  wondered  casually  who 
was  the  wag  who  would  leave  a  comfortable  yacht  for 
Nwambi,  especially  after  the  report  of  it  that  must  have 
been  given  by  our  two  morning  visitors.  And  then  it 
struck  me  that  whoever  it  might  be,  he  was  evidently  in 
the  deuce  of  a  hurry.  Almost  before  the  boat  came  along- 
side, a  man  sprang  out  and  scrambled  up  the  steps.  Then 
at  a  rapid  double  he  came  sprinting  towards  me  as  I 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  bar.  It  was  the  smaller  of  the  two 
men  who  had  been  ashore  that  morning,  and,  something 
was  evidently  very  much  amiss. 
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"  'Where  is  she?'  he  shouted,  as  soon  as  he  came  within 
earshot.  'Where's  my  wife,  you  damned  scoundrel?' 

"Seeing  that  he  was  quite  beside  himself  with  worry  and 
alarm  I  let  the  remark  go  by. 

"  'Steady,'  I  said,  as  he  came  gasping  up  to  me.  'I 
haven't  got  your  wife:  I  haven't  even  seen  her.' 

"  'It's  that  cursed  card-sharper!'  he  cried.  'By  God! 
I'll  shoot  him  like  a  dog,  if  he's  tried  any  monkey-tricks.' 

"  'Dry  up,  and  pull  yourself  together,'  I  said,  angrily. 
'If  you're  alluding  to  Jimmy  Mainwaring .  . . . ' 

"And  at  that  moment  Jimmy  himself  stepped  out  of  his 
office  and  strolled  across  the  road. 

"  'You  swine:  you  cursed  card-cheat — where's  Sylvia?' 

"  'What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about?'  said  Jimmy, 
and  his  voice  was  tense. 

"  'She  came  ashore  this  afternoon,  saying  she  would 
return  in  an  hour,'  said  the  other  man.  'I  didn't  know  it 
at  the  time,  Mr. — er — -Mainwaring,  I  believe  you  call 
yourself.  The  boat  came  back  for  her,  and  she  was  not 
there.  That  was  four  hours  ago.  Where  is  she?' 

"He  was  covering  Jimmy  with  his  revolver  as  he  spoke. 

"  'Four  hours  ago,  Clavering!  Good  Heavens'  man — 
put  down  your  gun.  This  isn't  a  time  for  amateur 
theatricals.'  He  brushed  past  him  as  if  he  was  non-exis- 
tent, and  came  up  to  me.  'Did  you  see  Lady  Clavering?' 

"  'Not  a  trace,'  I  answered,  and  the  same  fear  was  in 
both  of  us. 

"  'Did  she  say  what  she  was  coming  on  shore  for?'  He 
swung  round  on  the  husband. 

"  'To  have  a  look  round,'  answered  Clavering,  and  his 
voice  had  altered.  No  longer  was  he  the  outraged  hus- 
band: he  was  a  frightened  man  relying  instinctively  on  a 
bigger  personality  than  himself .... 

^'  'If  she's  not  about  here,  she  must  have  gone  inland,' 
said  Jimmy,  staring  at  me.  'And  it'll  be  dark  in  five  min- 
utes.' 

"  'My  God!'  cried  Clavering,  'what  are  we  to  do? 
She  can't  be  left  alone  for  the  night.  Lost— in  this  cursed 
country.  She  may  have  hurt  herself — sprained  her  ankle.' 

"T70R  a  moment  neither  of  us  answered  him.  Even 
"  more  than  he  did  we  realized  the  hideous  danger  of  a 
white  woman  alone  in  the  bush  inland.  There  were 
worse  dangers  than  snakes  and  wild  animals  to  be  feared. 
And  it  was  as  we  were  standing  there  staring  at  one 
another,  and  afraid  to  voice  our  thoughts,  that  one  of  Mc- 
Andrew's native  boys  came  down  the  street.  He  was 
running,  and  out  of  breath,  and  the  instant  he  saw  Jimmy 
he  rushed  up  to  him,  and  started  gabbling  in  the  local 
patois.  He  spoke  too  fast  for  me  to  follow  him,  and  Clav- 
ering, of  course,  couldn't  understand  a  word.  But  we 
both  guessed  instinctively  what  he  was  talking  about  — 
and  we  both  watched  Jimmy's  face.  And  as  we  watched 
it,  I  heard  Clavering  catch  his  breath  sharply. 

"At  last  the  boy  finished,  and  Jimmy  turned  and  looked 

at  me.  On  his  face 
was  a  look  of  such 
cold  malignant  fury 
that  the  question 
which  was  trembling 
on  my  lips  died  away, 
and  1  stared  at  him 
speechlessly. 

"  'The  Dagos  have 
got  her,'  he  said  very 
softly.  'Don  Pedros 
Salvas  is,  I  fear,  a 
foolish  man.' 

"Clavering  gave  a 
sort  of  hoarse  cry,  and 
Jimmy's  face  soft- 
ened. 

"  'Poor  devil,'  he 
said.  'Your  job  is 
going  to  be  harder 
than  mine.  Go  back 
to  your  yacht — get 
all  your  men  on  shore 
that  you  can  spare- 
and  if  I'm  not  back 
in  four  hours,  wait  for 
dawn  and  then  strike 
inland  over  the 
swamp.  Find  Pedro 
Salva.s'  house — a  n  d 
hang  him  on  the  high- 
est tree  you  can  find.' 

"Without  another 
word  he  swung  on  hi.>< 
!ice!  and  went  up  the 
I  rcet  at  a  long  steady 
!upr.  Twice  Claver- 
ing called  after  him, 
hut  he  never  turned 
his  head,  or  altered 
his  stride  and  then 
he  himself  started 
to  follow.  It  wan  I 
who  stopped  him, 
Continurd  on  page  51 
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Tu   MADAMK  DANIEL, 

IjU  Rovciere,  Paris,  HO    Navemhir 

near  liassicourl. 
•MY  DEARKST  FRIEND, 

"There   has  been   no  letter  from  you   for  a 
fortnight;  ao  I  don't  expect  now  to  receive  one 
before    that    troublesome    date  of    the    5th  of 
December,  which  we  fixed  as  the  last  day  of  our 
[lartnership.      I  rather  wish  it  would  come,  be- 
cause you  will  then  be  released  from  a  contract 
which  no  longer  seems  to  give  you  pleasure.      To  me  the 
seven  battles  which  we  fought  and  won   together  were  a 
time  of  endless  delight  and  enthusiasm.      I  was  living 
beside  you.     I  was  conscious  of  all  the  good  which  that 
more  active  and  stirring  existence  was  doing  you.     My 
happiness  was  so  great  that  I  dared  not  speak  of  it  to 
you  or  let  you  see  anything  of  my  secret  feelings  except 
my  desire  to  please  you  and  my  passionate  devotion. 
To-day  you  have  had  enough  of  your  brother  in  arms. 
•  Your  will  shall  be  law. 

"But,  though  I  bow  to  your  decree, may  I  remind  you 
what  it  was  that  I  always  believed  our  final  adventure 
would  be?  May  I  repeat  your  words,  not  one  of  which 
1  have  forgotten? 

"  'I  demand,'  you  said, 
'that  you  shall  restore  to  me 
a  small,  antique  clasp,  made 
of  a  cornelian  set  in  a  fili- 
gree mount.  It  came  to  me 
from  my  mother;  and  every- 
one knew  that  it  used  to 
bring  her  happiness  as  it 
also  brought  it  to  me. 
Since  the  day  when  it  van- 
ished from  my  jewel-case, 
I  have  had  nothing  but 
unhappiness.  R  e  s  t  o  re  it 
to  me,  my  good  genius.' 

"And,  when  I  asked  you 
when  the  clasp  had  dis- 
appeared, you  answered, 
with   a   laugh: 

"  'Seven  years  ago.  .  or 
eight.... or  nine:  I  don't 
know  exactly....!  don't 
know  when.  .  .  I  don  '  t 
know  how. .  .  I  know  noth- 
ing   about   it. .    .' 


YOU  were  challenging 
me,  were  you  not, 
and  you  set  me  that  con- 
dition because  it  was  one 
which  I  could  not  fulfil? 
Nevertheless,  I  promised 
and  I  should  like  to  keep 
my  promise.  What  I  have 
tried  to  do,  in  order  to 
place  life  before  you  in  a 
more  favourable  light, 
would  seem  purposeless,  if 
your  confidence  feels  the 
lack  of  this  talisman  to 
which  you  attach  so  great  a 
value.  We  must  not  laugh 
at  these  little  superstitions. 
They  are  often  the  main- 
spring of  our   best  actions. 

"Dear  friend,  if  you  had 
helped  me,  I  should  have 
achieved  yet  one  more  vic- 
tory. Alone  and  hard  push- 
ed by  the  proximity  of 
the  date,  I  have  failed,  not 
however  without  placing 
things  on  such  a  footing 
that  the  undertaking,  if 
you  care  to  follow  it  up, 
has  the  greatest  chance  of 
success. 

"And  you  will  follow  it 
up,  won't  you?  We  have 
entered  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment which  we  are  bound 
to  honour.  It  behooves 
us,  within  a  fixed  time,  to 
inscribe  in  the  book  of  our 
common  life  eight  good 
stories,  to  which  we  shall 
have  brought  energy,  logic, 
perseverance,  some  subt- 
lety    and     occasionally     a 
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The    Eight   Strokes    of   the    Clock'' 
By    MAURICE    LEBLANC 

ILLUSTRATl:.!:)      B\       R.      M.      BRINKERHOFF 

little  heroism.  This  is  the  e'ghth  of  them.  It  is  for  you 
to  act  so  that  it  may  be  written  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
5th  of  December,  before  the  clock  strikes  eight  in  the 
evening. 

"And,  on  that  day,  you  will  act  as  I  shall  now  tell  you. 

"First  of  all — and  above  all,  my  dear,  do  not  complain 
that  my  instructions  are  fanciful:  each  of  them  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  success— first  of  all,  cut  in 
your  cousin's  garden  three  slender  lengths  of  rush.  Plait 
them  together  and  bind  up  the  two  ends  so  as  to  make  a 
rude  switch,  like  a  child's  whip-lash. 

"When  you  get  to  Paris,  buy  a  long  necklace  of  jet 
beads,  cut  into  facets,  and  shorten  it  so  that  it  consists  of 
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seventy-five  beads,  of  an  almost  equal  size. 
"Under  your  winter  cloak,  wear  a  blue  wool- 
len gown.  On  your  head,  a  toque  with  red 
leaves  on  it.  Round  your  neck,  a  feather 
boa.     No  gloves.     No  rings. 

"In  the  afternoon,  take  a  cab  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  church  of  Saint-Etien- 
he-du-Mont.     At   four    o'clock   exactly,    there 
will  be,  near  the  holy-water  basin,    just  inside 
the   church,   an   old   woman   dressed  in   black, 
saying  her  prayers  on  a  silver  rosary.     She  will   offer 
you    holy   water.     Give   her   your    necklace.     She   will 
count  the  beads  and  hand  it  back  to  you.     After  this, 
you  will  walk  behind  her,  you  will  cross  an  arm  of  the 
Seine  and  she  will  lead  you  down  a  lonely  street  in  the 
He  Saint-Louis  to  a  house  which  you  will  enter  by  your- 
self. 

"On  the  ground-floor  of  this  house,  you  will  find  a 

youngish  man,  with  a  very  pasty  complexion.     Take  off 

your  cloak  and  then  say  to  him: 

"  'I  have  come  to  fetch  my  clasp.' 

"Do  not  be  astonished  by  his  agitation  or  dismay. 

Keep  calm  in  his  presence.     If  he  questions  you,  if  he 

wants  to  know  your  rea- 
son for  applying  to  him  or 
what  impels  you  to  make 
that  request,  give  him  no 
explanation.  Your  replies 
must  be  conf'ned  to  these 
brief  formulas: 

"  'I  have  come  to  fetch 
what  belongs  to  me.  I 
don't  know  you,  I  don't 
know  your  name;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  come  to  you 
like  this.  I  must  have  my 
clasp  returned  to  me.  I 
must.' 


"T  HONESTLY  believe 
■l  that,   if   you    have   the 
firmness     not     to     swerve 
from   that   attitude,   what- 
ever   farce    the    man    may 
play,  you  will  be  complete- 
ly successful.     But  the  con- 
test must  be  a  short  one 
and  the  issue  will  depend 
solely    on    your    confidence 
in   yourself   and   your   cer- 
tainty  of  success.     It  will 
be  a  sort  of  match  in  which 
you   must  defeat  your  op- 
ponent  in   the   first  round. 
If    you    remain    impassive, 
you  will  win.     If  you  show 
hesitation     or     uneasiness, 
you  can  do  nothing  against 
hi'-^.     He   wil     escape   you 
and  regain  the  upper  hand 
after    a    first    moment    of 
distress;  and  the  game  will 
be   lost   in   a  few   minutes. 
There  is  no  midway  house 
between  victory  or ...  .  de- 
feat. 

"In  the  latter  event,  you 
would  be  obliged — I  beg 
you  to  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing so — again  to  accept  my 
collaboration.  I  offer  it 
you  in  advance,  my  dear, 
and  without  any  conditions, 
while  stating  qui  e  plainly 
that  all  I  have  been  able  to 
do  for  you  and  all  that  I 
may  yet  do,  gives  me  no 
other  right  than  that  of 
thanking  you  and  devoting 
myself  more  than  ever  to 
the  woman  who  represents 
my  joy,  my  whole  life." 

TTORTENSE,  after  read- 
■•■  -»•  ing  the  letter,  folded 
it  up  and  put  it  away  at 
the  back  of  a  drawer,  say~ 
ing,  in   a  resolute  voice: 

"I  shan't  go." 

To  begin  with,  although 
she  had  formerly  attached 
some  slight  importance  ta 
this  trinket,  which  she  had 
regarded  as  a  mascot,  sh©.  .' 
felt  little  interest  in  it  now      i 
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Pancaldi  was  silent      -  but  his  wife  fell  on  her  knees  at  Renine's  feet   and  stammered:      -No.  no  -  -  I  entreat  you!  -  -  It  would  mean   going  to  prison   and 


don't   want  to  fol" 


that  the  period  of  her  trials  was  apparently  at  an  end. 
She  could  not  forget  that  figure  eight,  which  was  the 
serial  number  of  the  next  adventure.  To  launch  her- 
self upon  it  meant  taking  up  the  interrupted  chain,  going 
back  to  R^nine  and  giving  him  a  pledge  which,  with  his 
powers  of  suggestion,  he  would  know  how  to  turn  to  ac- 
count. 

Two  days  before  the  5th  of  December,  she  was  still 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  So  she  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th;  but  suddenly,  without  even  having  to  con- 
tend against  preliminary  subterfuges,  she  ran  out  into 
the  garden,  cut  three  lengths  of  rush,  plaited  them  as  she 
used  to  do  in  her  childhood  and  at  twelve  o'clock  had 
herself  driven  to  the  station.  She  was  upHfted  by  an  eag- 
er curiosity.  She  was  unable  to  resist  all  the  amusing 
and  novel  sensations  which  the  adventure,  proposed  by 
Renine,  promi.sed  her.  It  was  really  too  tempting.  The 
jet  necklace,  the  toque  with  the  autumn  leaves,  the  old 
woman  with  the  silver  rosary:  how  could  she  resist  their 
mysterious  appeal  and  how  could  she  refuse  this  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  Renine  what  she  was  capable  of  doing? 

"And  then,  after  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  laughing, 
"he's  summoning  me  to  Paris.  Now  eight  o'clock  is 
dangerous  to  me,  at  a  spot  three  hundred  miles  from  Par- 
is, in  that  old  deserted  Chateau  de  Halingre,  but  no- 
where else.  The  only  clock  that  can  strike  the  threaten- 
ing hour  is  down  there,  under  lock  and  key,  a  prisoner!" 

,    CHE  reached  Paris  that  evening.     On  the  morning  of 

:'    ^  the  5th  she  went  out  and  bought  a  jet    necklace, 

which  she  reduced  to  seventy-five  beads,  put  on  a  blue 

,  gown  and  a  toque  with  red  leaves  and,  at  four  o'clock 

:.  precisely,  entered  the  church  of  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont. 

?:      Her  heart  was  throbbing  violently.     This  time  she  was 

'-  alone;  and  how  acutely  she  now  felt  the  strength  of  that 

support  which,  from  unreflecting  fear  rather  than  any 

reasonable  motve,  she  had  thrust   aside.     She  looked 

around  her,  almost  hoping  to  see  him.   But  there  was  no 

one  there.  .  ..no  one  except  an  old  lady  in  black  standing 

beside  the  holy-water  basin. 

Hortense  went  up  to  her.  The  old  lady,  who  held  a 
silver  rosary  in  her  hands,  offered  her  holy  water  and 
then  began  to  count  the  beads  of  the  necklace  which 
Hortense  gave  her. 


She   whispered : 

"Seventy-five.     That's   right.     Come." 

Without  another  word,  she  toddled  along  under  the 
light  of  the  street-lamps,  crossed  the  Pont  des  Tournelles 
to  the  He  Saint-Louis  and  went  down  an  empty  street 
leading  to  a  cross-roads,  where  she  stopped  in  front  of  an 
old    house    with    wrought-iron    balconies. 

"Go  in,"  she  said. 

And  the  old  lady  went  away. 

TJORTENSE  now  saw  a  prosperous-looking  shop 
■'•  ^  which  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor  and  whose  windows,  blazing  with  electric  light,  dis- 
played a  huddled  array  of  old  furniture  and  antiquities. 
She  stood  there  for  a  few  seconds,  gazing  at  it  absent- 
ly. A  sign-board  bore  the  words"The  Mercury,"  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  shop,  "Pan- 
caldi." Higher  up,  on  a  projecting  cornice  which  ran  on 
a  level  with  the  first  floor,  a  small  niche  sheltered  a  terra- 
cotta Mercury  posed  on  one  foot,  with  wings  to  his 
sandals,  and  the  caduceus  in  his  hand,  who,  as  Hortense 
noted,  was  leaning  a  little  too  far  forward  in  the  ardour 
of  his  flight  and  ought  logically  to  have  lost  his  balance 
and  taken  a  header  into  the  street. 

"Now!"  she  said,   under  her  breath. 

She  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  walked  in. 

Despite  the  ringing  of  the  bell  actuated  by  the  opening 
door,  no  one  came  to  meet  her.  The  shop  seemed  to  be 
empty.  However,  at  the  extreme  end  there  was  a  room 
at  the  back  of  the  shop  and  after  that  another,  both  cram- 
med with  furniture  and  knick-knacks,  many  of  which 
looked  very  valuable.  Hortense  followed  a  narrow  gang- 
way which  twisted  and  turned  between  two  walls  built 
up  of  cupboards,  cabinets  and  console-tables,  went  up 
two  steps  and  found  herself  in  the  last  room  of  all. 

A    MAN   was  sitting  at  a  writing-desk  and    looking 
through    some    account-books.     Without     turning 
his  head,  he  said: 

'^^am  at  your  service,  madam ...   Please  look  round 

you " 

This  room  contained  nothing  but  articles  of  a  special 
character  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  some  alchem- 


ist's laboratory  in  the  middle  ages:  stuffed  owls,  skele- 
tons, skulls,  copper  alembics,  astrolabes  and,  all  around, 
hanging  on  the  walls,  amulets  of  every  description,  main- 
ly hands  of  ivory  or  coral  with  two  fingers  pointing,  to 
ward  off  ill-luck. 

"Are  you  wanting  anything  in  particular,  madam?" 
asked  M.  Pancaldi,  closing  his  desk  and  rising  from  his 
chair. 

"It's   the    man,"    thought    Hortense. 

He  had  in  fact  an  uncommonly  pasty  complexion.  A 
little  forked  beard,  flecked  with  grey,  lengthened  his 
face,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  bald,  pallid  forehead, 
beneath  which  gleamed  a  pair  of  small,  prominent,  rest- 
less, shifty  eyes. 

Hortense,  who  had  not  removed  her  veil  or  cloak,  re- 
plied: 

"I  want  a  clasp." 

"They're  in  this  show-case,"  he  said,  leadingthe  way  to 
the  connecting  room. 

Hortense  glanced  over  the  glass  case  and  said: 

"No,  no, ....  I  don't  see  what  I'm  looking  for.  I  don't 
want  just  any  clasp,  but  a  clasp  which  I  lost  out  of  a 
jewel-case  some  years  ago  and  which  I  have  come  to 
look    for    here." 

She  was  astounded  to  see  the  commotion  displayed  on 
his  features.     His  eyes  became  haggard. 

"Here!    ...  I  don't  think  you  are  in  the  least  likolv 
What  sort  of  clasp  is  it? " 

"A  cornelian,  mounted  in  gold  filign  . 
period." 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  stammered.  "Why  do  .\  ou 
come  to  me?" 

She  now  removed  her  veil  ami  I.^ iicr  cloak. 

He  stepped  back,  as  though  terrified  by  the  sight  of 
her,  and  whispered: 

"The  blue  gown!        the  toque! And — can   I   1  < 

lieve   my  eyes?.,     the  jet   necklace! " 

It  was  perhaps  the  whip-lash  formed  of  three  ruiih<.'; 
that  excited  him  mo.it  violently.  He  pointed  his  finger 
at  it,  began  to  stagger  where  he  stood  and  ended  by  Iicat- 
ing  the  air  with  his  arm.s,  llkeadrown-ng  man.  .ind  f.iiiit- 
ing  away  in  a  chair. 

Continued  on  pasr  ■^~' 
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"Shooting"  The  Man 
From  Glengarry 

By      ARCHIE      P.      McKISHNIE 


"A' 


LL  RF^ADY!  Action!  Camera!"  .)u>t  wIhh' 
the  river  narrowed  to  a  blue-drab  swirl  that 
struck  at  the  grey  rocks  like  an  angry  rattler, 
ilH  burden  of  buoyant,  gleaming  logs  had  become  jam- 
med. Heaving  and  grinding  with  the  swift  current  to 
give  it  impetus  the  mass  of  floating  timbers  quivered  as 
though  with  fear;  then,  -suddenly,  as  a  herd  of  cattle 
will  stampede  at  fancied  menace,  each  unit  of  that  long 
raft  went  on  th'i  rampage.         '     • 

There  was  something  sinisterly  suggestive  of  humanity, 
trapped  and  robbed  of  all  reason,  in  the  way  those  huge 
logs  fought  a  frenzied  and  destructive  battle  for  freedom. 
Behind  them  the  freshet-goaded  rapid  piled  and  darkened, 
throwing  its  yeasty  foam  high  against  the  stained  skies 
of  twilight,  thundering  its  hoarse  command  and  refusing 
to  bo  bridled. 

These  timbers  which  had  mutinied,  had  for  centuries 
gripped  with  far-reaching  roots  the  black  floor  of  the  for- 
e.st,  whispered  their  peaceful  songs  to  the  golden  sunlight 
and  defied  the  black  moods  of  gale  and  tempest.  Man 
had  thrown  them  into  a  swirling  vortex  that  was  bearing 
them  away  and  now,  as  though  in  retaliation,  they  seem- 
ed rearing,  maddened  things  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
their  fearless  herders,  the  river  drivers. 

Those  drivers  were  swarming  across  the  heaving  mass 


>orn  son  Of  a  real  Glengarry  lumberman  by  the 
way-and  a  cousin  of  the  departed  poet,  of 
"Flanders'  Fields"  fame— a  director  who 
has  won  highest  praise  for  painstaking  and 
conscientious  effort,  having  to  his  credit  the 
directing  of  some  of  the  biggest  screen-stories 
of  late  years — was  to  have  the  supervision  of 
this  red-blooded  tale  of  rival  rivermen. 

But  Mr.  McRae,  forest-born  though  he  was 
and  wise  to  the 
Canadian  lumb- 
er-jack and  his 
ways,  was  but 
one  man.  Could 
he  produce  act- 
ors who  would 
visualize  as  he 
visualized,  catch 
the  gripping  soul 
of  the  story  and 
live  their  parts 
regardless  of  the 
hardships  and 
dangers  they 
must  encounter? 


TOP :  Marion  Swayne  as  Kate,  Paaline  Garon  as  Marie.  Kate  strives 
to  conciliate  the  spoiled,  petted  Mamie:  INSERT:  Henry  .McRae,  Dir- 
ector-General, Photocrafts  Film  Trust;  CENTRE:  Kate  is  piqued 
because  her  stalwart  sweetheart  seems  oblivious  to  her  charms;  BOT- 
TOM :  Fergruson  Camp  on  Antoine  Creek,  at  which  the  actors  were 
quartered.  This  is  one  of  the  largrest  and  best  equipped  c&mps  in  the 
district  and  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  players  by  the  Ottawa 
Lumbermen'.s    Association. 


now — as  the  director  called  "Action"  and  the  cameras 
registered  their  heroic  feats  &s  they  vainly  strove  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

No  farce  about  that  maelstrom  of  gritting,  splintering 
logs  and  men,  leaping  wide  spans  6'  boiling  water  as  they 
raced  the  slippery  timbers  with  the  current  tugging  at 
their  ankles — facing  danger  with  grim  twist  of  lip  or  care- 
less laugh.     All  part  of  the  day's  work,  this. 

Real    Drama   of   the   Wilderness 

I  WAS  out  "On  Location"  with  the  makers  of  what 
must  surely  prove  a  great  film-story,  "The  Man  from 
Glengarry,"  Ralph  Connor's  immortal  tale  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rivermen 's  feud.  I  will  admit  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  close  to  realism,  studio-bred  actors  could  get  in  the 
making  of  a  picture  in  the  true  environment  of  the  story; 
and  I'll  admit  I  was  frankly  sceptical  that  any  could 
be  secured  daring  enough  to  undertake  the  hazardous 
parts  of  Big  MacDonald,  his  son,  Ranald,  and  "  Lenoir, 
de  one  dam  bes'  fightin'  man  on  de  Hottawa." 

Of  course,  when  I  accepted  the  company's  invitation 
to  come  along  and  be  one  of  them,  I  knew  scarcely 
anything  concerning  the  director  who  had  been  selected 
to  produce  the  drama — or  the  cast.  I  had  yet  to  learn 
that  no  less  a  wizard  than  Henry  McRae,  a   Canadian- 


I  asked  him 
this  question 
and  he  smiled. 
"The  casting 
of  'The  Man 
from  Glengar- 
ry'has  not 
been  easy."  he 
told  m.e.  "We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  in  Anders 
Randolph  perhaps  the  one  actor  in  America  perfectly 
fitted  for  the  part  of  Big  McDonald.  No  less  difficult 
was  it  to  secure  a  man  to  play  the  part  of  the  impetuous 
two-fisted  Ranald,  that  moody  son  of  a  Highland  father. 
I  could  think  of  but  two  who  were  by  nature  and  tem- 
perament perfectly  fitted  for  the  part.  One  of  these 
was  Warner   Richmond.     Know  him?" 

I  said  I  had  seen  him  in  the  r61e  of  elder  brother  to 
"Tol'able   David"   and  liked   him   fine. 

"Weil,  Richmond  was  not  available  but  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  grab  Ralph  Faulkner.  Here  he  is  now,"  as  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man  came  up  to  us. 

He  grinned  cheerfully  and  gripped  riiy  hand  as  Mr. 
McRae  introduced  us. 

"Looks  like  a  capable  chap,"  I  said,  as  he  swung  on  his 
way. 

"He's  there,"  nodded  the  director.  "There's  scarcely 
any  athletic  stunt  he  can't  pull.  And  he  can  act.  Only 
trouble  with  him  is  he's  too  reckless.  He  won't  have 
anybody  double  for  him  in  the  more  dangerous  parts. 
Accidents,  you  know,"  he  added  with  a  grimace,  "are 
what   give   the   director  .  grey   hairs." 

I  had  reason  to  recall  his  words  a  few  days  laieiT*-  We 
had  come  up  into  the  picturesque  wilderness  of  the  Up- 
per Ottawa   one  night's  run   from  the   Ottawa  studio, 


and  had  sojourned  some  fifteen  miles  back  to  a  smaller 
stream  known  as  Antoine  Creek,  on  which  is  located 
Ferguson  Camp,  one  of  the  largest  lumber  camps  in  the 
district. 

The    Industrious    Fly 

IT'S  a  far  cry  from  comfortable  pullman-sleeper  to 
rough  trail  through  wooded  waste,  where  all  the  lore 
and  strength  of  the  trekkeris  called  upon;  where  the  ozone 
smites  with  a  tang  to  cheer  the  heart  but  the  whining 
mosquito  and  more  vicious  black  fly  lie  in  wait  for  the 
•unwary.  But  not  one  complaint  did  I  hear  from  the 
people  who  were  here  to  build  a  great  story  and  perpet-j 
uate  Canadian  forest  history.  I 

With  one  exception.  The  actor  from  Carolina  did  say 
that  God  may  have  made  a  more  beautiful  fly  than  the 
black-fly  but  He  had  never  made  a  more  industrious 
one.  For  which  the  six-foot-three  Harlan  Knight — 
who  is  the  camp  parson  in  the  story  and  who  has  a  most 
unpai  sonlike  way  of  addressing  himself  on  occasion — 
excused  him  by  explaining  that  he  was  a  Southerner 
and  therefore  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  the  Blacks. 

Cheerfully  accepting  conditions  as  they  found  them' 
director  and  actors  fought  their  way  like  true  conquerors 
from  railway  station  to  camp — a  good  ten  mile  hike — 
obsessed  by  a  single  indomitable  purpose;  to  make  a 
screen  story  of  which  they  had  caught  the  spirit  amid 
the  very  scenery  in  which  the  author  had  placed  the  rug- 
ged characters  of  his  creation. 

And  truly  there  was  much  to  inspire  and  enthrall  in 
this  wonderland  of  forest  and  streams;  mauve-faced 
cliffs  which  seemed  to  hover  above  blue,  quiet  shor 
waters;  hills  that  swept  fold  on  fold  into  an  infinity  *•] 
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lose-tinted  sky.  Here,  a  waterfall  which  threw  a  tiny 
Rainbow  against  the  somber  face  of  rock;  there,  a  cascade 
jmbling  and  singing  its  song  in  a  thousand  tongues. 
Lnd  over  all,  the  great  and  mysterious  silence  of  the 
wilderness. 

Far  beyond,  hill-shadowed,  austere,  ran  the  river — 
heavy  and  dark,  showing  white  fangs  here  and  there  in 
swift  rapid,  rugged  of  shore,  hedged  with  giant  pines 
that  will  continue  to  lisp  their  lullabies  until  they  are 
claimed  by  man  and  carried  away  on  the  bosom  of  the 
stream  whose  voice  has  formed  a  medley  with  theirs 
through  centuries  of  time. 

Realism.  It  was  there,  shouting  and  pounding  its 
presence;  realism  which  cannot  but  make  this  story  in  its 
Ijuilding,  a  forest  and  water  classic,  that  will  show  Canada 
and  her  resources  in  true  colors  to  a  world  which,  God 
knows,  needs  enlightenment  on  the  country  which  has 
all  too  often  been  labelled  the  land  of  snow  and  ice-bound 
sweeps. 

Playing    the   River   Drama 

""pHEY  came  into  camp  at  dusk,  those  lean,  sinewy 
A  log-drivers  of  the  Ottawa,  eager  as  boys  who  sense 
a  pleasant  break  in  the  daily  routine  of  their  lives.  For 
they  had  been  told  by  the  grand  old  lumber  king,  J.  R. 
Booth  whose  timber-holdings  in  that  forested  area  are 
almost  limitless,  that  Ferguson  camp  and  others  of  the 
district  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  makers  of  "The 
Man  from   Glengarry." 

Twihght  fell,  bringing  its  purple  mists  and  blue-grey 
shadows,  screening  the  white  rapid  to  a  blurred  ghost- 
water  and  dimming  its  forested  banks  to  mountains 
which  rose  fold  on  fold,  darkening  as  they  melted  into  an 
immensity  of  star-dotted  skies.  From  a  copse  not  far 
distant,  a  whippoorwill  lilted  his  soft  whirring  note;  a 
loon  threw  his  eerie  laugh  from  hidden  lake.  But  no 
rollicking  song  came  from  the  shanty-men  as  they  pre- 
pared the  night  fires  or  "washed  up"  for  supper.  Native 
shyness  held  them  chained.  By  and  by  they  would 
grow  used  to  us  and  accept  us  as  one  of  themselves.  Now 
they  were  silent,  watchful,  almost  suspicious  in  their 
attitude  toward  us. 

Supper  in  the  long  cook-house,  an  abundance  of  tempt- 
ing dishes  prepared  as  only  a  good  camp  cook  knows  how, 
and  as  the  meal  neared  its  close  one  heard  a  laugh,  a 
sally  in  French  and  quick  retort.     The  ice  was  thawing. 

Anybody  could  see  these  rivermen  were  excited,  cur- 
ious, eager  to  know  more  of  what  we  had  come  into  their 
world  to  do. 

AS  WAS  perhaps  natural,  it  was  pretty,  vivacious 
Pauline  Garon,  who  is  Mayme  St.  Clair  in  the  story, 
French  from  the  crown  of  her  curly  blonde  head  to  her 
toes  and  a  native  daughter  of  Quebec  province,  who  made 
the  river-boys  cognizant  of  our  mission  into  their  realm 
of  wonders;  she  and  "Billy,"  the  second  camera-man  who 
comes  from  "gay  Paree"  and  who  is  swarthy  of  face. 


LEFT:  Following  the  River  rescue  scene.  Left  to  right;  William 
Colvin  as  Col.  Thorpe;  Pauline  Garon  as  Mamie;  Harlan  Knigrht 
as  Rev.  Mr.  Miirray;  Marion  Swayne  as  Kate;  Ralph  Faulkner  as 
Ranald;  Frank  Badgley  as  De  Lacey ;  RIGHT:  Taking  one  of  the 
"long-shots"  which  will  give  graphic  realism  to  the  screen  version 
of  "The  Man  from  Glengarry."  Director  McRae  is  pointing  away. 
Barney  and  Billy  are  grinding,  while  Big  McDonald  and  Kate 
.Murray  look  on;  INSET:  Ernest  Shipman,  producer;  OVAL: 
hate's  sunny  presence  is  a  boon  to  the  big  Scotch  boss  who  often 
finds    the    "straight    and    narrow"    path    hard    going. 


black  and  curly  of  hair,  needing  only  a  jacket,  togue  and 
river-boots  to  convert  him  into  a  perfect  riverman. 

Black  eyes  gleamed  and  white  teeth  flashed  in  smiles. 

"Oui,  oui." 

Then  with  apologetic  glances  at  those  of  us  who  did 
not  understand  the  tongue. 

"Sure  ting.  We  mak'  de  beeg  drive  and  have  fight 
on   raf.     Bagosh,    dat   fine,    you    bet!" 

After  supper  bonfires  were  lit  in  the  spicy  open,  freely 
sprinkled  with  leaves  and  earthy  moss  to  give  "de  beeg 
misquit  smudge."  There  were  songs,  stories  and  much 
happy  laughter.  The  care-free  log-drivers  were  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  the  big  undertaking. 

Those  weather-beaten  faces  were  worth  the  watching 
as  director  MacRae  briefly  outlined  the  story  he  and  his 
company  had  come  up  into  the  picturesque  lumber  count- 
ry to  build.  Nobody  loves  a  tale  of  red-blooded  contest 
and  romance  more  than  your  riverman,  few  in  any  other 
walk  of  life  possess  greater  power  to  visualize.  Pipes 
went  dead  between  set  teeth  when  the  big  fight  of  the 
river-bosses  was  described;  soft  curses  in  French  were 
heaped  upon  the  bully  Lenoir  and  dark  faces  flashed 
smiles  when  the  director,  with  the  skill  of  an  artist, 
pictured  the  big  shanty-men's  dance  in  the  old  barn. 

"Honor  de  partner;  opposite  lady.  All  join  hand' 
and  circle  to  de  lef." 

Cheers  interrupted  the  narrator.  Cries  of  "Dat's 
bully?     Bagosh,  he  know  de  dance,  dat  feller,  fer  sure." 

Oh,  the  canny  cunning  of  a  master  director!  Well, 
MacRae  knew  the  importance  of  making  these  drivers, 
who  were  to  play  an  important  part  in  its  making,  feel 
and  vision  the  story  of  "The  Man  from  Glengarry." 
This  was  easier  to  do  perhaps,  with  the  big  forest  sighing 
its  eternal  song  all  about  and  the  rapids  booming  up 
through  the  silence  of  a  scented  night  to  give  the  story 
realism.  Then,  too,  what  had  happened  to  those  rival 
rivermen,  these  listeners  had  seen  happen  in  real  life — 
or  something  very  similar  to  it.  For  there  are  still  bully 
Lenoirs  along  the  wilderness  rivers,  and  Big  MacDonalds 
who  teach  them  lessons.  There  are  fighters  today  who 
can  do  the  deadly  "back-lash"  and  scar  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  with  their  caulk-armed  soles. 

"Shooting"      The    Story 

ONE  thing  the  motion  picture  actor  must  be  prepared 
to  do,  and  that  is  work  long  hours  when  called  upon 
to   do   so.     There   are   days   when   ideal    conditions — I 
speak    of    exterior 
sets  now — make  it 
necessary    for    a 
director    to    work 
his  actors  at  high 
speed, often  crowd- 
ing two  Hays' work 


from  forest  and  water;  light  and  atmospheric  conditions 
were  perfect.  At  as  early  an  hour  as  four  o'clock  those 
hard-muscled,  eager  river-boys  were  up,  anxious  to  be 
away  on  a  new  venture. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  members  of  the  cast  turned 
out  uncomplainingly  from  their  make-shift  beds  and 
before  the  sun  was  two  hours  high  the  cameras  were  re- 
gistering what  will  be  Canadian  Lumber-forest  history. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  quickly  these  rivermen 
caught  their  cue,  how  naturally  they  rehearsed  their 
parts.  And  those  parts  were  not  easy,  calling  as  they 
did  for  skill  and  daring  and  not  a  little  patience. 

In  one  scene  wherein  one  "log-roller"  strives  to  show 
his  supremacy  over  another,  rivalry  and  zeal  overmas- 
tered wisdom.  The  log-spinning  became  a  real  contest 
and  one  spinner  was  hurled  from  his  revolving  perch  into 
the  chill  and  turbulent  river. 

Of  course  this  was  going  beyond  what  the  director  had 
suggested,  but  it  was  the  real  thing  as  the  camera  caught 
it  and  the  scene  will  bring  a  grin  to  the  face  of  every  old 
timber-jack  who  sees  it  flashed  on  the  screen,  and  a  sigh 
of  approval  too,  for  it's  geniune  stuff,  as  is  also  the  laugh- 
ter and  waving  of  pike-poles  of  the  other  raftsmen  as 
they  watch  the  vanquished  roller  angrily  fight  his  way 
to  shore. 

The  Dangers  of  Realism 

T5UT  the  living  of  a  lumberman's  story  has  its  tragic, 
■*-)  as  well  as  its  humorous  side,  although,  fortunately, 
I  was  called  upon  to  witness  no  more  near  tragedies 
during  my  sojourn  among  those  who  are  preparing 
"The  Man  from  Glengarry"  for  the  silver-sheet. 

It  was  following  the  big-log-jam  scene  that  those 
lean  riyermen  stepped  from  the  playing  of  a  part  into 
real  life  and  peevies  and  pike-poles  in  hand  were  striving 
to  break  the  locked  logs  which  held  the  huge  raft  im- 
prisoned, that  I  noticed  Barney,  the  first  camera-man, 
frenziedly  swinging  his  machine  into  position. 

"What's  the  big  idea?"  I  asked.  "This  hasn't  any 
part  in  the  story.  Las  it?" 

"Boy,"  he  grinned,  "you  see  that  long  guy  crossing 
yonder?     He's   carrying  dynamite.     There's  no   telling 
what  may  happen.     I'm  not  for  missing  anything." 
\    That's  the  keen  camera-man  for  you;  eager  always, 
ever  alert  for  the  unusual — the  unexpected. 

I  saw  the  sweating  workers  on  the  jam,  shoulder  pike 
poles  and  peevies  and  move  quickly  toward  shore;  saw 


ntoone.asit  were. 
Morning  in  the 
river  valley  found 
cloudless  skies  and 
air  clear  as  bottle- 
glass  after  the  vari- 
colored mists  of 
dawn  had  lifted 


ifn-         '"UK     j;li\  ta.te 

-something  from  his 
pocket,  light  the  fuse 
of  the  dynamite  cart- 
ridge und  scramble 
(luickly  across  the  iopi 
to    safety. 

Hut        ttllTC 

exi'losiriM 

It  seemed  only  a  minute  K  «<>  before  I  snu  i  lie  man  who 
had  planted  the  charge  retailing.  He  wi-m  fearlessly  up 
to  the  "dud,"  reached  down  and  secund  it. 

"Lord,"  breathed  the  perspu^ng  Barney,  'if  I  had  that 
fellow's  nerve,  I'd  go  intd  tlip  (oot-legging  bu.siness." 

The  drivers  were  coming  back  to  IIY  man-power  on  the 
j«m   again.     Perhaps   their   efforts   «we   more   united 
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It  WM  no  lonrer  difficult  to  define  that  quick  movement  of  tlie  hand,  from  the  table  to  the  breast  of  his  coat  again,  in  response  to  the  restlessness  of  his  brain. 


I 


'T  IS  oft-times  difficult  to  place 
one's  mind  definitely  upon  the 
small  details  of  the  past  and  say 
just  where  was  the  beginning  of  an 
incident;  yet  in  this  instance  I  can  be 
quite  positive  that  it  began  for  me  at 
the  very  second  when  I  came  to  re- 
alize that  Dunk  Freebourne's  ner- 
vousness was  real  and  not  assumed. 

Once  I  came  to  appreciate  that  our 
host  was  talking  more  for  the  relief 
of  his  o^n  mind  than  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  guests,  it  was  no  longer 
difficult  to  define  that  quick  move- 
ment of  his  hand,  from  the  table  to 
the  breast  of  his  coat  and  back  again, 
as  one  of  sheer,  automatic  response  to 
the  restlessness  of  his  brain. 

"I  know  the  thing  seems  absurd," 
he  went  on  hesitatingly,  after  a  brief 
pause,  as  though  seeking  to  over-rule  the  doubts  in  his 
own  mind.  "It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  any  burglar,  no 
matter  how  clever  he  may  be,  or  how  sure  of  himself, 
should  always  warn  his  victims  in  advance  that  he  is  on 
the  way.  Yet  that  is  what  the  police  say  this  latest  social 
menace  has  been  doing  It  shows  the  man's  consum- 
mate nerve." 

I  fancy  it  was  just  there,  in  the  subdued  violence  of 
Freebourne's  outburst,  that  the  suspicion  first  drifted 
about  the  small  circle  of  guests  that  the  man  was  in- 
tensely sincere.  Up  to  that  moment,  it  had  been  but  an 
interesting  tale,  to  be  mingled  with  the  fumes  of  the 
coffee,  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved  as  the  whim  of  the 
brain  might  prompt;  but  nov,  it  had  become  so  real  that 
a  restleso  calm  fell  upon  us. 

"Or  perhaps  you  should  call  it  ooliteness,"  Bunker 
Madden  was  the  first  to  reply.  "You  knov, ,  ;t  is  told  that 
the  guillotiners  of  old  France  used  to  apolj^ize  to  their 
victims  and  explain  that  they  were  onfy  doing  the  job 
because  the  children  were  hungry.  So  there  is  a  chance. 
Dunk,  that  this  person  you  hjpve  been  telling  about  be- 
longs to  the  same  school  of  ge^tlemen." 

But  Freebourne  swept  Ae  triviality  aside  with  a 
gesture. 

"I  tell  you  it  is  pirfectly  true,"  he  went  on  swiftly. 
"This  new  crook  ha.<!the  police  puzzled,  and  I  expect  he 
is  sitting  back  somrwhere,  laughing  at  them.  For  he  isn't 
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satisfied  to  warn  his  victims  in  advance;  he  tells  them  the 
hour  of  the  burglary,  and  just  how  he  is  going  to  enter 
the  house        . " 

It  was  the  absurdity  of  that,  coupled  with  the  positive 
credulity  on  Dunk  Freebourne's  countenance,  which 
caused  me  to  express  my  viewpoint  through  laughter. 

"Please,  oh,  please,  spare  us  the  rest  of  it,"  I  pleaded, 
with  a  suggestion  of  cajolery;  for  it  had  occurred  to  me  in 
a  flash  that  the  man's  business  details  had  been  unusually 
pressing  of  late,  and  that  perhaps  the  weight  of  them  had 
somehow  dislocated  the  fine  machinery  of  the  brain.  Be- 
sides, it  was  unusual  for  Freebourne  to  take  to  heart  thus 
the  problems  of  others. 

That  laughter,  as  I  had  expected,  steadied  him. 

"No,  Brad,"  he  returned,  more  calmly,  "I  haven't  the 
least  thought  of  sparing  you  anything.  If  you  don't 
believe  me,'just  ask  the  gentleman  at  your  left." 

The  remark  was  slightly  startling,  for  up  to  this  mo- 
ment the  individual  on  my  left  had  shown  himself  to  be  a 
somewhat  taciturn  and  mysterious  personage,  who  had 
been  content  to  sip  his  coffee  and  to  allow  a  markedly 
cynical  countenance  to  hide  itself  behind  the  fumes  of 
cigarette  smoke.  He  had  a  name,  for  I  had  heard  it;  but 
somehow  or  other  it  had  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  man's  moody  reserve. 

So  I  turned  and  stared  at  the  gentleman  on  my  left.  In 
a  moment,  the  cynical  lips  parted,  and  some  words  slipped 


out,  words  which  made  me  start. 

"  'S'all  true.  The  gentleman's  got 
it  right." 

THROUGH  an  amazed  instant,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  wonder  if  this 
silent  person  might  be  the  new,  police- 
puzzling  burglar  of  whom  Dunk  Free- 
bourne had  been  speaking  through 
heated  flashes  of  emotion;  and  Bun- 
ker Madden,  I  fancied,  felt  something 
of  the  same  alarm,  for  I  could  see  that 
he  was  staring  at  the  man  with  an 
interest  more  keen  than  I  had  hither- 
to seen  him  display  through  the 
whole  evening. 

In  the  end,  it  was  Freebourne  who 
restored  us  to  the  normal  trend  of 
thought. 

"Toppley   comes   from   headquar- 
ters," he  explained,  with  a  jerk  of  the  head  towards  the 

cynical  one.  "Show  them  your  badge,  Toppley Now, 

tell  them  if  I  was  right  about  the  Ruxton  and  the  Bruger 
burglaries?  Were  they  done  by  the  sam.e  man,  by  this 
new  crook?" 

Toppley  nodded  so  sharply  that  some  of  the  cynicism 
left  his  smoke-wreathed  countenance.  It  was  not  until 
later  that  the  whole  thing  occurred  to  me  as  being  an  un- 
usually strange  interlude  to  a  quiet  Httle  stag-party,  an 
affair  which  had  been  planned  in  Madden's  honor,  and 
which  threatened  now  to  honor  no  man. 

"Sure  thing,"  Toppley  agreed,  "but  if  you  wanted  to 
make  a  good  yarn  of  it,  you  should  have  told  them  about 
the  trademarks  he  leaves  behind  him  .  .  and  the  ones 
he  sends  on  ahead  of  him  to  break  the  news." 
Dunk  Freebourne  nodded  eagerly. 
"That's  the  strangest  part  of  it  all,"  he  exclaimed, 
"the  part  the  police  don't  understand.  Ten  days  ago, 
Ruxton  got  a  queer  letter  through  the  mail.  All  there  was 
in  it  were  the  words  'To-morrow  morning.  Three  o'clock. 
Via  the  garage.'  And  at  the  end  of  the  words  there  was 
something  like  a  bar  of  music.  Ruxton  laughed  at  it  all; 
but  in  the  morning  his  private  safe  had  been  robbed  by 
some  person  who  had  entered  through  the  garage,  which 
is  connected  with  the  house,  and  on  the  knob  of  the  safe 
there  was  pasted  a  small  slip  of  paper  bearing  what  he 
thinks  was  the  same  bar  of  music.  He  hadn't  saved  the 
first;  for  it  had  seemed  to  him  too  absurd." 
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Through  a  "period  of  silence,  there  was  upon  the  faces 
t)f  the  half  score  of  men  clustered  abott,  a  mingling  of  in- 
credulity and  belief,  a  spirit  of  admixed  mockery  and  re- 
spect, as  though  credit  were  due  somewhere,  but  to  whom 
they  could  not  say. 

Bunker  Madden  laughed  sharply. 

"I  would  like  to  see  that  bar  of  music,"  he  declared, 
"I  might  make  something  of  it." 

That  appeared  obvious,  for  Madden  was  something  of 
the  virtuoso,  just  as  he  was  a  variety  of  other  things,  and 
even  at  this  moment  his  violin  was  resting  in  the  library 
above,  awaiting  the  period  of  entertainment. 

"Toppley  didn't  bring  it,"  Preebourne  cut  in,  some- 
what peremptorily,  "and  he  didn't  bring  Bruger's  either- 
but..." 

Just  there,  Preebourne  paused  sharply,  and  his  eyes 
wandered  over  to  meet  the  cynical  gaze  of  the  man  Top- 
pley. Strangely  enough,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  be- 
fore to  ponder  the  submerged  portent  of  the  taciturn 
one's  presence;  but  now,  in  the  swift  significance  of  our 
host's  glance,  it  became  an  important  thing.  Madden,  too 
it  seemed,  was  conscious  of  that. 

"Sure  thing,"  Toppley  nodded.  "It  can't  do  any  harm 
to  tell  them."  "...  there  is  another  one  you  can  work  on, 
Bunker,"  Preebourne  rounded  out  his  sentence  more 
calmly,   "for  I  got  one  myself,  this  morning." 

Through  the  period  of  silence  an  electric  keenness 
seemed  to  sweep  through  the  gathering,  as  though  they 
scented  the  unusual  at  the  same  time  they  feared  for  its 
reality. 

"But  the  thing  is  ridiculous,"  Picton  protested;  and 
though  up  to  this  moment  he  had  quite  properly  held 
himself  apart  from  the  circle,  the  man  was  now  manifest- 
ly alert.  Por  Picton  could 
scarcely  be  termed  a  part 
of  the  gathering.  He  was 
one  of  those  stray  musicians 
whom  Madden  had  picked 
up  in  some  manner  or  other 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  his 
amateur  offerings;  the  dis- 
cussion had  so  appealed  to 
his  imagination  that  the 
natural  reserve  incident  to 
this  situation  had  broken 
down. 

"I  mean  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous," he  added,  more 
guardedly.  "If  there  is  any 
real  meaning  to  a  message 
of  that  nature,  I  am  certain 
that  I  could  read  it." 

Tj^REEBOURNE  nodded 
^  sharply,  as  the  eyes  of 
the  gathering  focussed  upon 
him;  and  as  he  reached  to- 
wards his  pocket  he  laughed 
quickly,  with  that  harsh 
little  note  which  betrays  a 
man's  lack  of  ease. 

"I  am  fortunate  in  being 
so  well  guarded,"  he  at- 
tempted to  make  light  of 
the  matter,  "and  now  that 
we  have  two  musical  de- 
tectives on  the  job,  as  well 
as  Toppley,  I  don't  mind 
giving  you  a  little  something 
to  exercise  your  wits  upon. 
The  message  came,  and 
here  it  is.  Bunker,  what  do 
you  make  of  it?" 

When  the  open  paper 
pas.sed  through  my  hands  on 
its  way  to  Madden,  I  glan- 
ced at  it  quickly,  and  found 
that  it  was  simple,  direct, 
and  yet  confusing.  At  the 
moment  I  read  it  swiftly; 
yet  later,  when  the  situation 
had  grown  more  calm  and  I 
could  study  itj  carefully, 
I  could  find  no  variation  or 
added  significance  to  the 
*hing  which  flashed  up  be- 
fore my  eyes.  It  was  bold- 
ly simple  in  wording,  and  yet 
'  hose  simple  words  called  no 
familiar  thought  to  the  mind. 

This  is  all  there  was  to  it, 
on  an  otherwise  blank  piece 
I  of  paper: 


SUndiTiK  in  the  curtained  door- 
way was  Preebourne  and  it  did 
Mot  require  much  antuteneHft  to 
dkcover  that  he  was  puzzled  hj 
the  upeetacle  of  that  climbins 
fisure. 


^^ 


g)  <;>  g>  g» 


"To-night.    Midnight. 
Front  doorway. 

For  a  long  time  Bun- 
ker Madden  pondered 
the  thing  in  his  hands; 
he  turned  the  paper  over  and  studied  every  inch  of  its 
surface;  he  held  it  up  to  the  light;  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, the  message  lay  limp  in  his  fingers,  while  a  worried 
smile  flitted  to  his  lips,  then  vanished. 

"To-night.   Midnight.  Front    doorway.    G-Sharp. 
four-times.  .   four-times  G-Sharp,"  he  repeated,  in  a  med- 
itative way,  "I'm  stumped,  so  far.    What   does  it  mean, 
Picton?" 

Again  that  strange  slip  of  paper  went  through  a  scrut- 
inizing study,  and  when  Picton  in  his  turn  glanced  up, 
the  same  baffled  smile  was  there  upon  his  lips.  Slowly 
he  shook  his  head,  and  yet  he  clung  to  the  paper,  as 
though  reluctant  to  admit  defeat. 

"It  is  in  my  mind,  somehow,"  he  ruminated  "At  least 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is,  somewhere,  in  music  I  have 
played,  a  bar  just  like  that.  Yet  it  is  unusual ..." 

The  man  broke  off,  to  strike  the  note  with  his  lips,  and 
though  he  hummed  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  crescendo, 
in  staccato,  and  even  shifted  it  an  octave  up  the  key,  his 
efforts  seemed  to  bring  no  light  through  the  darkness, 
either  to  himself  or  to  us. 

"I  must  think,"  he  began,  absently;  but  Toppley  broke 
into  the  man's  meditations. 

"There  is  nothing  to  think  about,"  he  declared,  with 
confidence.  "This  time  our  foohsh  friend  has  made  a  little 
mistake.  He  didn't  count  upon  Mr.  Preebourne  coming 
down  to  headquarters,  so  his  high-jink  stage-play  is  over. 
He  comes  at  midnight,  and  I  nab  him.  That's  all  there's 
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to  it.  Any  of  you  who  want  to  stick  around  and  see  the 
sport  are  quite  welcome." 

Toppley,  undoubtedly,  represented  the  obvious  and 
sane  procedure;  and  yet  one  could  tell  instantly,  from  the 
slight  hostility  which  crept  through  the  ensuing  silence, 
that  the  imaginations  of  Freebourne's  guests  had  been 
keyed  to  a  pitch  beyond  the  normal,  and  that  they,  as  a 
body,  would  have  preferred  some  other  way  out.  It  would 
be  tame  enough  to  watch  a  burglar  walk  into  a  trap  where 
all  the  forces  of  the  law  were  against  him;  but  it  would  be 
quite  another  thrill  to  find  the  answer  to  his  cryptic 
message. 

"Sure  thing,"  agreed  Bodley,  a  stock-broker  whose 
eyes  had  not  been  all-dulled  by  the  routine  of  business 
battles.  "We'll  stay,  of  course,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  it  turned  out  to  be  as  interesting  as  stalking 
mice  with  a  high  powered  bull-dog.  Let  me  see.  .  .  there 
are  ten  of  us  here,  against  one  poor  little  burglar.  And 
I'll  wager,  Toppley,  that  you  have  a  couple  of  your  men 
posted  outside.    .  ." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  Toppley's  challenging  voice  was  an 
admission  of  the  charge,  "you  got  to  catch  these  high- 
fly  crooks  somehow." 

Bodley  eyed  the  man  with  total  lack  of  admiration. 
"Truly  a  sporting  proposition,"  he  muttered,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  yawn;  and  just  there  Madden  broke  in.f 

"But  isn't  it?"  he  exclaimed.  "Can't  you  see  this  crook 
must  have  known  that  Dunk  was  having  a  party  here  to- 
night, for  the  butler  knew  all  about  it  ten  days  ago,  and 
everybody  else  in  the  house  must  have  known  it  too.  So 
it  is  a  sporting  job,  Bodley,  but  I  am  not  so  certain  that 
you  are  betting  your  sympathy  the  right  way  across  the 
boards.  I  stay,  for  one." 

No  one  could  doubt  the 
fact  that  the  glance  with 
which  he  favored  Toppley 
was  a  nagging  one;  but  the 
latter  controlled  an  evident 
desire  to  become  personal. 

"And  I  go,  for  one," 
Bodley  returned.  "There  is 
some  sport  which  is  too 
depressing.  Eleven-thirty 
will  see  me  on  my  way." 

Picton  came  out  of  a 
harm.ony  of  G  sharps  long 
enough  to  remark: 

"If  you  don't  mind,  Mr. 
Bodley,  I  will  go  with  you. 
It  is  so  awkward  to  miss  the 
midnight  car.  Unless,  of 
course  ...Goodness,  I 
thought  I  had  it  that  time 


THE  man  immediately 
resumed  his  vocal  ex- 
perimentations with  G- 
sharp,  and  from  the  un- 
pleasant pause  in  the  con- 
versation it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  unknown  one 
had  managed  in  some 
strange  manner  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  a  promising 
evening.  Dunk  Freebourne 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of 
that,  and  immediately  he 
rushed  to  the  rescue. 

"I  didn't  tell  you  before 
that  there  are  twenty  thous- 
and dollars  in  bills  in  that 
safe  up  in  the  library."  he 
confided,  "I  had  to  bring 
the  money  with  me  to-night 
for  it  is  wanted  before  bank- 
ing hours  in  the  morning. 
Except  for  that,  I  doubt  if  I 
would  have  gone  to  head- 
quarters, .  .  " 

Bodley  gave  a  long,  slow 
whistle. 

"I  see.  The  money  is 
actually  there?"  he  asked. 

Something  in  the  man's 
voice  brought  a  touch  of 
alarm  to  Freobourne's 
features,  for  instantly  he 
glanced  over   hi.i  shoulder. 

"I  put  it  there  two  hours 
ago,"  he  declared,  with  a 
nervous  laugh,  "but  per- 
haps we  had  better  see." 

The  swift  glance  which  he 
swept  al)out  the  room  was 
an  invitation,  and  as  we 
strung  our  way  up  the 
stairs  and  along  the  spacious 
Cnvliniiril  on  pagf  3!i 
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LONE  WOLF  OF  THE  WHEAT  PIT 


A.  W.  Cutten,  Millionaire  Wheat  Plunger,  Laid  Foundations   of 
His   Spectacular  Career  by  Cornering  the  "Glassies"  in  Guelph 


So  FRKyi'HNTLY  is  it  a 
spt'minKly  inconsequpntial 
ovpnt  that  proves  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  lives  of  men  who 
iimass  millions  or  become  famous 
that  the  eiroumstance  can  almost 
I)"  regarded  as  a  rule  rather  than  an 
fxception.     Yet    the  little  things 

that  lead  to  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  notables  are  always  of   interesting  moment  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

In  the  case  of  Arthur  W.  Cutten,  the  Canadian-born  wizard  of  the  Chicago  wheat 
pit-  the  Cutten  whose  name  every  now  and  then  figures  in  newspaper  flare-headings 
announcing  his  cleaning  up  of  another  million  or  so — it  was  a  brief  letter  from  a  boy- 
hood chum  that  drew  him  into  the  flood-tide  that  bore  him  to  fame  and  fortune.  The 
letter  read  something  like  this:  "If  you  are  thinking  of  coming  to  Chicago,  come  on. 
You  say  you  have  only  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Don't  let  that  stop  you.  As 
long  as  there  are  free  lunches  you  won't  starve  here  anyway." 

That  was  during  the  year  previous  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  back  in  the 
'nineties.  Cutten  was  then  a  youth  in  his  early  twenties,  the  second  oldest  in  a 
Guelph.  Ontario,  family  of  eight.  It  was  not  mere  wanderlust  that  induced  young 
Cutten  to  sever  home  ties  in  the  Royal  City  that  were  very  dear  to  him,  for,  if  it  had 
been  wanderlust,  he  would  sooner  or  later  have  drfted  away  from  Chicago  to  some  other 
centre.  Friends  who  know  him  best,  attribute  his  decision  to  the  call  of  the  same  un- 
canny sixth  sense  which  time  and  time  against  must  have  supplemented  his  judg- 
ment in  tremendous  plunges  on  the  grain  market,  in  which  he  invariably  gathered  in 
the  big  stakes— the  same  instinct  which  impelled  James  Patten,  former  wheat  king,  to 
declare  not  so  very  long  ago:  "Cutten  is  not  only  the  most  daring  but  the  most  un- 
erring speculator  the  world 
has    ever    known!" 

Cutten  had  four  hundred 
dollars  in  savings  in  his 
pocket  when  he  boarded  the 

train  at  Guelph  for  Chicago. 
He  wasn't   even   certain   he 

would  secure  a  job  when  he 

landed   in   the   Windy   City, 

but    he    accepted    the    first 

position     that     was     offered 

him.     It   was  a  subordinate 

post  in   the    Marshall   Field 

store  at  six  dollars  a  week. 

He  changed  positions  two  or 

three    times,     always    at    a 

slight    advance    which    was 

never  more  than  a  dollar  or  so 

a  week,  until  he  finally  found 

a   more   remunerative  berth 

in  the  offices  of  the  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade. 

He  was  a  reserved,  diffi- 
dent  youth,     almost   shy   in 

his  mannerisms,    but    there 

appears  to  have  been  some- 
thing back  of  his  quiet  exter- 
ior and  unobtrusive  mien  that 

attracted  big  men.     His  first 

employer    in    the    Board    of 

Tradechambers,  John  Hately, 

took   quite   a   fancy   to   him 

and  frequently   invited   him 

to  his  palatial  home.  Cut- 
ten's  next  move  was  to  the 

office  of  A.   S.   White,  who 

had  large  stockyard  connec- 
tions.    White  similarly  seems 

to  have  become  quite  interested  in  the  young  Canadian  and  to  ha  ve 

aone  much  to  give  him  a  start  on  the  market. 


highest  salary  paid  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  that  of  manager 
for  Salsberg  and  Company  for 
which  he  drew  down  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 


By   CHARLES    CHRISTOPHER   JENKINS 

A    Man    of    Mystery 

DUT  of  the  three  chums  of  those  early  days  in  the  Chicago  boarding  house,  Cutten 
•D  was  the  real  enigma.  The  closest  of  friendships  sprang  up  among  the  trio,  friend- 
ships which  are  as  strong  as  ever  to-day,  but  White  and  Wilson  never  could  quite 
fathom  or  understand  Cutten.  He  always  seemed  a  man  apart.  While  all  the  other 
young  men  of  the  boarding  house  attended  theatres  and  otherwise  enjoyed  themselves 
in  the  evening,  Cutten  seldom  or  never  took  in  any  amusements,  making  the  excuse 
that  he  didn't  have  the  money  to  spend.  It  was  not  until  years  afterwards  that  they 
learned  this  was  absolutely  true.  He  was  naturally  secretive  about  his  personal  affairs 
and  had  not  told  them  that  from  the  time  he  obtained  his  first  job  in  Chicago  at  six 
dollars  a  week,  he  regularly  sent  home  to  his  mother  in  Guelph  with  his  Saturday  night 
letter  a  five-dollar  banknote.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Cutten  drew  a  dollar  a  day 
in  wages  at  his  first  job  in  Chicago  and  that  he  had  only  that  and  his  four  hundred 
dollars  in  savings  to  draw  on  for  his  expenses  and  the  five  dollars  a  week  which  he  .sent 
home,  it  can  be  imagined  how  careful  he  must  have  been  about  the  spending  of  every 
dime. 

Cutten  remained  in  the  employ  of  A.  S.  White,  the  stockyards  man  previously  men- 
tioned, for  a  number  of  years.  White  was  an  English  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and 
he  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  industrious  young  Canadian  who  was  doing 
his  board  work  in  the  Chicago  wheat  pit.    He  voluntarily  gave  Cutten  permission  to 

make  provision  for  himself 
on  the  market  when  he  cared 
to.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Cutten's  career  as  a 
wheat  speculator — a  career 
which  is  said  to  be  without  a 
parallel  for  daring  and  suc- 
cess in  the  history  of  the  pit. 
Eventually,  Cutten  decided 
to  launch  out  for  himself,  and 
when  he  made  the  announce- 
ment to  Mr.  White  the  lat- 
ter insisted  that  he  retain 
his  desk  room  in  his  office, 
which  he  did  for  many  years, 
and  the  two  men  remained 
firm  friends  up  till  the  day  of 
Mr.   White's   death. 

Just  how  Cutten  made 
himself  master  of  the  wheat 
pit  is  a  story  that  cannot  be 
told,  and  it  never  will  be  told 
unless  Cutten  decides  some 
day  to  tell  it  himself.  It 
is  not  likely  that  he  will.  In 
his  leisure  moments  he  will 
gladly  discuss  anything  inter- 
esting except  his  own  oper- 
ations. Bring  that  subject  up 
and  he  immediately  becomes 
a  clam.  The  wise  interviewer 
soon  discerns  that  he  is  on 
forbidden  ground — that  out 
of  some  personal  aversion 
Cutten  looks  upon  all  his 
past  operations  as  a  sealed 
book.  As  a  speculator  he  is 
in  the  "lone  wolf"  class.  He 
has  no  following  because  he 
encourages  none.  Scarcely 
anyone  in  Chicago — except 
a  few  confidential  employees 
— knows  where  his  office  is 
located.  Yet  he  has  an 
office,  in  an  inconspicu- 
ous, out-of-the-way  locality, 
whence  he  directs  the  Cut- 
ten  deals  on  the  markets. 
That  office  has  no  lettering 
on  its  glass  door  or  windows 
and  it  is  not  to  be  found 
under  Cutten's  name  in 
the     Chicago     directories. 

A  Calculating-Machine 
Brain 

rOT 


The  Three  Musketeers 

AT  THIS  time  Cutten  was  living  in  a  modest  boarding  house  which 
.  i'^'^^^T^  *"  ^®  *^®  •'">'*  °f  h's  "leans.  In  this  house  there  also 
boarded    Edson   White   and   Thomas   Wilson,   and   the   trio  became 

nf^Ll"*""  .'-  ,^''^?.™«*'*  'i^^e  ''««"  aptly  named  "Three  Musketeers 
of  Finance,  for  White  at  the  present  time  is  vice-president  of  Armour 
and  Cempany,  Wilson  is  president  of  Wilson  and  Company,  one 
of  the  world  s  five  largest  stockyard  concerns,  and  Cutten  is  king 
!^IlL  V''  K  P'*-  Wilson,  like  Cutten,  was  Canadian-born,  and  White 
,wl  ?n  V^'"'',*^^l^^"  Canadian"  because  he  ma;ried  a  CoU- 
ingwood,  Ontario   girl.     The  three  old  chums  often  foregather  at  Mr 

^^JZ^rw  .  '"'""^''  \°™^  °"  ^^^  lake  front,  twenty-three  miles 

whin  1?  r.r'  '■^''"u""*  ^^^  struggles  and  adventures  of  these  days 
wh«?  l^/l^-^l'"^^  ''^•y^  ^°  ^^^^  "^'l^  something  over  and  above 
what  paid  their  board  and  expen.ses  for  the  week.     Not  the  least  of 

Whltf^.T Tr  "''  °^/  '^^*"  P'"°^  '^  ^^^^  «f  the  marriage  of  Edson 
White  at  Col  ingwood.  Cutten  was  chosen  for  best  man,  and  while 
they  were  early  in  their  preparations  for  the  event,  word  came  from  the 
executive  offices  of  the  Armour  Meat  Packing  concern  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  their  transportation.  What  was  the  surprise 
and  delight  of  the  young  men  to  discover  that  the  head  of  Armour  and  Company  had 
put  his  pnvate  car  at  their  disposal  to  take  them  to  Collingwood  '^"'"P^"^  **^^ 
Thnr^r^^,  caused  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time  on  both  sides  of  the  international  line 
Thomas  Wilson,  better  known  ,n  financial  circles  of  Chicago  as  Tom  Wilson  the  other 
member  of  the  trio  at  Cutten's  first  boarding  house,  before  he  launched  out  for  himsel 
as  Wilson  and  Company,  rose  to  a  position  which  is  reputed  to  have  commanded^the 


NOT  even  his  closest 
latives   or  his  most 


re- 
in- 
timate friends  know  what 
Cutten's  next  move  may  be. 
His  strokes  are  lightning- 
like.  The  thunder  that  crashes  in  their  wake  is  the  f'rst  intimation  that  Cutten  is 
buymg  or  selling.  Quite  as  a  flash  out  of  a  blue  sky  came  the  announcement  last  Win- 
ter that  Cutten  was  the  "bull"  on  the  wheat  market.  The  sudden  slump  which  had 
previously  hit  wheat  prices  and  the  continuous  low  levels  at  which  they  persisted  in 
staying,  combined  with  the  apparent  fact  that  Europe  was  unable  to  meet  even  those 

Continued  on  page  iO 
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What  Does  the  Leag-ue  Mean  to  You? 


T™™v.'T.t™„rc™!    By    SIR   GEORGE    E.    FOSTER    •««  by  *.  de™  ^v«i .,,  tk. 

■        J.  J    -i  .  r         ,  "^  moral  and  eponomio  sanpt.ions.  howevpr 

-■-     diams  as  may  read  it  an  idea  of 

what  the  League  of  Nations  is,  how  it  works  and  what  it      conditions  so  unusual  and  so  complex  that  no  one  power 


has  done  since  its  establishment  on  January  10,  1920. 
Since  then,  Canada  has  been  represented  at  the  first  and 
second  assemblies  of  the  League  and  has  taken  an  active 
and  honorable  part  in  both  and  bears  her  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  the  League.  Every  Canadian,  therefore, 
is,  or  should  be,  intensely  interested  in  the  scheme  de- 
vised by  the  Peace  Conference  to  provide  against  future 
wars  and  their  entailed  horrors  and  to  insure,  if  possible, 
the  benefits  of  a  continued 
world  peace. 

Come  then  with  me  to 
Paris  in  January,  1919 — 
where  were  assembled  the 
representatives  of  thirty- 
two  nations  of  the  world 
which  had  as  allies  or  as- 
sociates taken  part  in  the 
great  four  year's  war.  Two 
months  previously,  the  ar- 
mistice had  been  signed 
and  actual  war  had  ceased. 
The  intervening  time  had 
sufficed  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  unparalleled 
event.  Every  Chancellery 
of  thirty-two  nations  had 
been  busy  cataloguing  its 
wounds,  counting  up  its 
losses,  marshalling  its  claims 
and  choosing  its  repre- 
sentatives and  their  staffs 
of  experts  and  diplomats. 
From  far  away  China  and 
Japan  in  the  East,  from 
India  and  Persia,  Arabia 
and  Egypt,  from  the  Over- 
seas nations  of  the  British 
Empire  in  three  continents, 
from  the  Latin  Republics 
of  the  South,  from  the  great 
English-speaking  republic 
of  North  America,  from 
distant  and  diminutive  Si- 
am  and  Liberia,  and  from 
ten  European  nations, 

streamed  the  varied  aggregation  of  colour,  race  and  creed, 
and  found  place  for  their  flags,  their  staffs,  and  their  digni- 
taries in  hospitable  Paris.  Never  before  had  the  old 
City  beheld  such  a  massed  diversity  of  nationalities,  cos- 
tumes, colours  and  retainers,  whilst  on  their  flanks  gath- 
ered picturesque  delegations  from  more  than  a  score  of 
smaller  tribal  and  sectional  portions  of  the  world,  each 
anxious  to  realize  the  gospel  of  self-determination  in  the 
erection  of  diminutive  kingdoms  and  republics  of  its 
own. 

Thither  streamed  also  the  detachment  of  editors, 
correspondents,  and  reporters  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  listening  ears  and  distributing  tongues  which 
should  apprise  humanity  from  day  to  day  of  the  secrets 
and  certainties  of  the  great  World  Conference. 

Can   Recurrence   Be   Avoided? 

DUT  prior  to  and  underneath  all  this  activity  of  pre- 
■l^  paration  for  settling  the  terms  of  peace,  a  deeper 
and  more  far-reaching  problem  had  been  engaging  the 
minds  of  the  world's  statesmen.  And  this  was  how  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  wars  in  the  future.  The 
age-long  methods  of  settling  international  disputes  by 
armed  force  and  costly  wars  and  all  the  resultant  evils 
had  signally  failed.  The  awful  culmination  of  this  policy 
in  a  four  years'  world  war  entailing  the  death  of  eight 
million  adult  men,  the  disabling  and  wounding  of  nine- 
teen million  more,  the  incalculable  destruction  of  moral 
and  physical  fibre  and  of  material  wealth,  and  the  near 
chaos  in  the  world's  economic  and  financial  situation 
constituted  an  object  lesson  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 
If  there  was  any  better  way,  surely  now  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  substitution  for  the  old  and  instal  the 
new  methods. 

Then  again,  these  thirty-two  nations  were  to  formu- 
late a  peace  which  should  apportion  the  penalties  to  be 
enacted  from  the  conquered  nations,  in  part  reparation 
at  least  of  the  ravages  committed  and  the  cost  incurred. 
There  were  also  conquered  territories  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  new  national  entities  to  be  established  with  territory 
to  be  a'located  and  frontiers  to  be  delimited.  There 
were  in  addition  minorities  racial  and  religious  to  be 
protected.  Hitherto  penalties  and  adjustments  had 
been  imposed  and  executed  by  individual  conquering 
powers  or  by  small  aggregations  thereof,  but  here  were 


or  small  aggregation  of  powers  could  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation. The  idea  existed  long  before  and  partial  real- 
ization had  been  obtained  by  calling  into  existence  a 
concert  or  balance  of  powers  and  by  setting  up  arbitra- 
tion courts  with  headquarters  at  The  Hague.  Now  the 
Great  War  had  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  more  com- 
plete realization  of  the  idea  of  substituting  efficient  peace 
methods  for  war  methods,  and  the  World  Peace  Confer- 


SeatMl,   left  to  richt:   Lorins  C.   Chriatie,  lesal  adviser,   Department    of    External    Affaln;    Hon.    C.    J.    Dohertj,    Sir 
Georce   E.   Foster,    Hon.    N.    W.   Howell;    Standing,    left   to   riirht.    Chester    Payne,    Tom    Aheam    and    H.    D.     Robertson, 
secretaries   to   the  Canadian   delegation,    at  the  first   assembly  of  (he  League,  in  Genera,  in   1920. 


ence  afforded  the  opportunity  therefor.  The  four  years' 
war  had  staggered  and  almost  ruined  the  world.  Could 
our  civilization  stand  up  against  another  world  war, 
which,  if  it  took  place,  could  not  fail  to  be  infinitely  more 
destructive  and  exhausting?  Did  not  the  situation  call  for 
world  co-operation,  and  was  not  this  the  great  opportun- 
ity? Small  wonder  then  that  when  the  delegates  assemb- 
led in  the  spacious  halls  of  the  Quai  D'Orsay  on  January 
18,  1919,  one  of  the  first  subjects  on  the  agenda  was  the 
formation  of  an  association  of  nations  pledged  to  sub- 
stitute methods  of  peace  for  those  of  war  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  arising  among  nations,  nor  that  the 
first  resolution  of  the  conference  passed  at  its  second  ses- 
sion one  week  thereafter  affirmed  the  principle  of  a 
League  of  Nations  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  formulate  a  constitution  therefor. 

The  Covenant  of  The  League 

IT  IMMEDIATELY  proceeded  to  its  work  and  on 
February  14  presented  its  draft  report  to  the  third 
plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  which  report  was 
approved  and  published  to  the  world  and  authority  given 
for  its  incorporation  into  the  treaties  to  be  made  with  the 
enemy   powers. 

This  covenant,  whose  preamble  pledges  the  nations 
not  to  go  to  war,  but  to  rely  on  the  methods  of  peace, 
consists  of  twenty-six  articles,  dealing  with  the  member- 
ship and  organization  of  the  League  the  reduction  of  ar- 
maments; the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  settling  disputes 
by  conference,  by  reference  to  the  League  Council  and 
Assembly  and  by  arbitration  and  judicial  decisions;  the 
registration  and  publication  of  all  treaties  as  essential  to 
their  validity;  the  administration  by  mandatories  in 
trust  of  territory  taken  from  Germany  in  Africa  and  the 
East,  and  from  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor;  the  promotion  of 
humanitarian  activities  by  co-operation  and  supervision 
in  respect  of  labour  and  health  conditions,  the  suppres- 
sion of  epidemics,  of  the  opium  and  drug  trade,  of  the 
traffic  in  arms  among  backward  peoples,  and  in  women 
and  children. 

The  League  is  not  based  on  force,  though  Article  10 
provides  for  compulsion  for  the  meml)er  which  insists 
upon  making  war  without  first  availing  itself  of  the  mach- 
inery of  the  League  to  settle  its  differences  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  or  which,  having  so  availed  itself,  refuses  to 


moral  and  economic  sanctions,  however, 
are  so  strong,  that  the  contingency 
of  war  force  should  seldom  if  ever  arise.  In  any  event 
such  a  war  of  one  recalcitrant  against  the  League  would 
be  less  costly  and  more  quickly  ended  than  under 
the  old  system  where  others  would  be  likely  to  be  em- 
broiled. 

There  is  no  compulsion  on  any  nation  to  join  the 
League;  any  member  can  withdraw  thereform  on  condi- 
tions laid  down.  The  Covenant  was  originally  .signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  thirty-two  nations  which 

composed  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Since  then,  other 
nations  have  been  admit- 
ted to  membership,  until 
now  the  League  numbers 
fifty-one  nations,  embracing 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  population  and  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
territory.  When  Germany, 
Hungary,  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia shall  have  fulfilled  the 
required  conditions  and  be- 
come members,  it  will  prac- 
tically include  the  whole 
world  with  the  exception  of 
Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  latter  country, 
however,  is  one  in  sympathy 
and  ideals  with  the  League 
and  is  working  along  parallel 
lines. 

So  much  then  as  to  the 
origin  and  aims  of  the 
League    of   Nations. 

How  the  League  Works 

THE  League  works 
through  a  c  0  u  n  c  i  1,  an 
{issembly  and  a  secretar- 
iat. One  representative 
in  the  council  is  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the 
great  powers  and  four  are 
elected  by  the  assembly. 
As  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  ratified  the  treaty,  the  council  up  to  the  present 
has  consisted  of  eight  members — one  each  from  Great 
Britain,  France.  Japan  and  Italy,  and  four  representing 
the  assembly.  The  council  meets  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  requires.  Since  January,  1920,  it  has  held 
eighteen  meetings,  at  Paris,  London,  Bru.ssels,  Rome,  and 
Geneva.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  council  are  de- 
fined in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  or  imposed  by  the 
Treaties  of  Peace.  In  addition  to  its  specific  duties  it  is 
empowered  to  deal  "with  any  matters  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

The  present  members  of  the  Council  are— the  Earl  of 
Balfour,  (British  Empire);  Leon  Bourgeois,  i France): 
Viscount  Imperial!  (Italy);  Viscount  Ishii.  (.Japan); 
Count  de  Leon,  (Spain);  Paul  Hymans,  (Belgium); 
WeUington  Koo,  (China;)  Da  Cunha  (Brazil)  all  of 
whom  are  of  cabinet  or  ambassadorial  rank. 

In  general,  the  council  deals  with  all  matters  commit- 
ted to  it  by  the  treaties  of  peace,  carries  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  assembly,  supervises  all  technical 
and  special  commissions  and  receives  and  digests  their 
reports,  hears  all  complaints  and  appeals  from  national 
minorities,  and  from  members  of  the  League  as  to  alleged 
injustices  or  aggressions,  directs  and  oversees  the  work 
of  the  secretariat,  and  acts  as  an  impartial  and  sympath- 
etic helper  in  cases  of  differences  between  members  of  the 
League.  Its  general  meetings  are  public  and  its  proceed- 
ings are  submitted  in  annual  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  assembly. 

The  assembly  is  made  up  of  three  representatives 
from  each  nation  member  of  the  League.  With  its  pre- 
sent membership  of  fifty-one  nations,  the  assembly  would 
number  a  possible  153. 

Each  nation,  however,  has  only  one  vote,  given  by  the 
leader  of  the  delegation.  Small  and  great  nations  are, 
therefore,  on  a  perfect  equality  in  point  of  discussion 
and  in  voting  power. 

The  assembly  meeta  in  September  of  each  year  »t 
Geneva  -the  headquarters  of  the  League.  Its  first 
session  in  1920  lasted  six  weeks;  its  .second  in  1921,  four 
weeks.  It  elects  its  president  and  twelve  vice-preaidents 
yearly  and  these  regulate  the  work  of  the  a.<wembly. 

The  assembly  is  the  authoritative  body  which  givw 
vitality  and  direction  to  the  whole  organization.  It  con- 
trols   the   finances,   makes   the   appropriations,   audits 
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the  accountB,  authorizes  the  subsidiary,  technical,  and 
other  commissions,  reviews  the  work  of  the  council 
and  commissions,  and  lays  down  the  programme  of  Lea- 
gue activities.  It  elects  the  representatives  of  the  assem- 
l)ly  on  the  council,  it  admits  to  membership  of  the  Lea- 
Kue  after  full  examination  as  to  fitness  and  guarantees. 

Besides  these,  it  provides  a  world  platform  on  which 
grievances,  disputes,  conditions  and  betterment  plans 
can  be  discus.sed  and  at  which  the  world  of  nations  may 
find  a  rallying  point  and  stimulus  for  world  peace  and 
international  amity. 

In  both  council  and  assembly,  deliberations  upon  mat- 
ters of  primary  importance  require  an  unanimous  vote 
to  become  effective.  This  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
overriding  of  the  national  rights  of  small  nations  by  large 
powers  or  the  over-ruling  of  large  nations  by  a  combin- 
ation of  the  smaller  powers.  So  far  it  has  worked  without 
<letriment  or  disadvantage. 

What    the    League   Has   Done 

I  N  .\NSWERING  this  question  regard  must  be  had  to 
A  certain  modifying  conditions  which  have  rendered  its 
work  always  more  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  League  was  not  formed  to  make 
jjeacr  among  the  hitherto  warring  nations,  but  to  pre- 
serve it  when  made.  The  former  was  the  business  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  Then  when  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  peace  had  been  fixed,  ratified  and  loyally 
acceded  to,  it  was  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
maintain  that  peace,  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
future  wars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  peace  terms  in  no  case  have  been 
fully  completed  and  loyally  accepted,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  Russia  remains  to  this  day  belligerent  and  menacing, 
the  treaty  with  Turkey  has  not  been  ratified,  and  Greece 
and  that  country  are  still  actively  at  war. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  League  of  Nations  would 
enter  upon  its  task  with  the  worla  nations  at  peace,  and 
the  world  commercial  and  financial  situation  undisturbed. 

In  this  instance  it  had  to  begin  its  work  amid  the  worst' 
possible  conditions  left  over  by  the  war:     old  nations 


dismembered  and  penalized  in  heavy  war  reparations, 
new  nations  with  undelimited  frontiers  and  hostile  mm- 
orities  within  their  limits,  racial  and  war  hates  sharpened, 
everywhere  ruined  and  devastated  areas,  empty  ex- 
chequers depreciated  currencies,  staggering  debts, 
starving    populations    and    weakened    morale. 

No  more  troubled  sea  could  be  imagined  in  which  to 
launch  the  new  adventure. 

Moreover  the  United  States,  which  at  last  made  com- 
mon cause  with  us  late  in  the  war,  and  which  sat  in  with 
us  at  the  peace  table  and  dictated  its  terms,  withdrew 
when  it  came  to  the  hardest  task  of  all— the  re-adjust- 
ments after  peace.  The  stimulus  to  recalcitrancy  and 
reaction  provided  thereby  to  enemy  nations,  the  will  to 
contumacy  and  extravagant  demands  incited  among  the 
smaller  nations,  and  the  depre.ssion  of  hope  and  lack  of 
co-operation  experienced  by  the  Great  Powers  as  a  result 
of  this  withdrawal,  were  factors  in  the  subsequent  work 
of  pacification  and  reconstruction   simply    incalculable. 

Had  the  United  States  continued  its  co-operation,  how 
different  the  history  of  pacification  and  reconstruc- 
tion would  have  Vfeen! 

One    Canadian's    Job 

KEEPING  the  above  facts  in  mind  and  giving  them 
due  consideration  let  us  proceed  to  the  work  of  the 
League.     It  divides  itself  into  several  parts. 

First  of  these  is  administrative  work  imposed  by  the 
Treaties,  such  as  the  Saar  Basin  and  the  Dantzig  Corri- 
dor. 

The  peace  treaty  vested  in  France  the  coal  areas  and 
all  their  appurtenaces  in  the  Saar  Basin  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  inhabitants 
are  to  vote  whether  they  will  join  France  or  Ger- 
many or  remain  in  the  status  held  during  this  period. 
Here  was  a  district  filled  with  productive  and  industrial 
activities,  having  a  population  of  750,000  people  almost 
entirely  German,  who  had  hitherto  lived  under  German 
laws  ana  customs  administered  by  Germans.  Here  were 
their  conquerors,  the  hated  French,  in  possession  and  oper- 


ation of  the  great  productive  industries.  Who  was  to 
administer  the  Government  during  those  fifteen  years, 
levy  the  taxes,  maintain  order,  mete  out  justice  and  sup- 
ervise all  the  varied  municipal  and  other  affairs  of  this 
complex  community?  Clearly  not  the  French,  for  they 
would  be  partial  and  oppressive,  nor  the  Germans,  for 
they  would  be  dissatisfied  and  obstructive.  It  could  only 
be  done  by  an  impartial  and  sympathetic  body  which  dir- 
ectly represented  neither  power  and  yet  which  had  tho 
prestige  of  all  the  powers  combined. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  administration  was  handeii 
over  to  the  council  of  the  League,  which  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  five,  of  which  one  is  ff.D.  Waugh,  of  Winnipeg, 
which  for  the  fifteen  years'  period  carries  on  the  whole  gov- 
vernment  of  the  district,  collects  the  taxes,  makes  the  ex-- 
penditures,  maintains  order,  administers  the  laws  and  dir- 
ects communications.  There  is  an  appeal  to  the  council 
of  the  League   from   the   decisions  of  the   commission. 

The  experiment  has  been  happily  effective  and  satis- 
factory.    Any    attempt   to   administer   the   district   by 
either  the  French  or  Germans  would  have  been  met  with, 
difficulties  insurmountable  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  bred  dissensions  which  would  have  resulted  in  war. 

Poland's  Dilemma 

NEWLY  established  Poland,  with  its  liiirty  million 
of  people,  had  no  o.utlet  to  the  Baltic.  It  was 
blocked  by  German  possession  of  Dantzic  and  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Vistula.  Satisfactory  national  develop- 
ment was  impossible  under  these  conditions.  The 
Treaty  of  Peace  provided  a  neutral  corridor  from  the 
interior  of  Poland  along  the  Vistula  and  through  Dant- 
zig to  the  sea.  This  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
either  Germans  or  Poles  with  any  expectation  of  smooth 
working  and  the  avoidance  of  injustice  and  consequent 
bitter  national  disputes  which  might  flame  out  into  war  IT 
at  any  moment. 

The  matter  was  handed  over  to  the  League  which 
represented  all  the  nations.     Dantzig  and  the  Corridor 
was  to  be  constituted  a  Free  City  under  the  adminis- 
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A  New  Coat  for  Our  Fifty-fifth  Birthday 


IF  WE  HAD  been  living  in  England  and  had  attended 
a  patriotic  celebration  in  the  good  old  days  when 
knighthood  was  in  flower,  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  us  to  have  learned  the  family  history  of  the  gentlemen 
participating  in  a  first  of  July  tournament  by  observing 
the  devices  on  their  shields  or  the  armorial  bearings  em- 
blazoned on  their  coats.  And  if  by  any  happy  chance 
the  King  of  England  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  deigned 
to  share  our  festivities,  and  we  had  noticed  that  there 
were  some  new  quarterings  on  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms 
or  the  Prince's  Escutcheon,  nothing  short  of  a  sensation 
among  the  assembled  patriots  would  have  been  the  result. 
For  it  was  an  unusual  and  very  important  event  in  the 
life  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  or  of  any  man  of  rank  when  a 
change  was  made  in  his  armorial  bearings. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  picture  writing  ordered  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Herald's  College  could  betoken  a  change 
in  dynasty,  the  succession  to  a  new  title,  a  wealthy 
marriage,  or  a  flaw  in  a  man's  pedigree.  But  so  greatly 
have  times  changed  that  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  pul- 
ses of  Canadians  will  beat  any  faster  to  learn  that  July  1, 
1922,  will  be  recorded  in  our  annals  as  the  first  Domin- 
ion Day  on  which,  by  virtue  of  royal  authority,  this  nation 
displayed  a  new  Coat  of  Arms. 

History  tells  us  that  changes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms;  it  follows  there- 
fore that  the  Overseas  Dominions  holding  allegiance  to 
the  King  are  also  entitled  to  some  liberty  in  this  respect. 
After  Confederation  a  design  was  adopted  for  a  Great 
Seal  for  Canada  and  received  approval  by  Royal  Warrant 
dated  May  26,  1868.  In  this  heraldic  composition  the 
Arms  of  four  provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  were  displayed.  Although  this 
design  was  not  used  for  the  Great  Seal,  it  was  adopted, 
though  lacking  royal  sanction,  as  the  Arms  of  Canada. 
Subsequently,  as  other  provinces  were  constituted,  the 
Arms  of  each  were  added  to  the  federal  shield,  so  that 
at  last  nine  devices  were  crowded  together.  The  total 
effect  was  confusing,  not  to  say  bizarre,  and  it  was  felt 
by  members  of  the  Union  Government  that  Canada's 
Coat  of  Arms  should  be  revised  so  that  greater  dignity 
and    simplicity    might    be    attained. 

The  committee  of  Ottawa  experts  who  had  the  matter 
in  charge,  came  to  the  following  conclusions.  "First, 
that  Canadians  stand  to  their  king  in  as  close  a  relation 
as  do  any  of  his  subjects  elsewhere;  secondly,  that  Cana- 
da, an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  has  emerged 
from  the  War  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and, 
lastly,  that  Canada  was  founded  by  men  of  four  different 
races — French,   English,  Scottish  and   Irish — and  that 
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Canadians  inherit  the  language,  laws,  literature  and  glory 
— and  the   arms — of  all  four  mother   countries.     Upon 
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these  three  considerations  has  been  based  the  achieve- 
ment of  arms  which  the  king  has  authorized  Canada  to 
bear. 

"The  arms  are  those  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  France,  with  a  'difference'  to  mark  them  as  Cana- 
dian, namely,  on  the  lower  third  of  the  shield,  a  sprig 
of   maple   on    a   silver   field. 

"The  crest  is  a  lion  holding  in  its  paw  a  red  maple  leaf, 
a  symbol   of  sacrifice. 

"The  supporters  are,  with  some  sUght  distinctions, 
the  lion  and  unicorn  of  the  Royal  Arms.  The  lion  up- 
holds the  Union  Jack,  and  the  unicorn  the  ancient  banner 
of   France." 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  new  Coat  of 
Arms  is  the  motto  that  has  been  adopted.  Usually  the 
legends  on  the  shields  of  kings  or  of  noblemen  are  of  a 
warlike  character.  On  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms  are  two 
mottoes — "Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense"  (Evil  be  to  him 
who  thinks  evil  of  it) .  and  the  phrase,  which  is  really  a 
battle-cry,  "Dieu  et  mon  Droit"  (God  and  my  Righti. 
The  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  carry  a  still  more  belliger- 
ent motto  "Nemo  me  impune  lacessit"  (No  one  harms 
me  with  impunity).  In  the  middle  ages  such  threaten- 
ing w  ords  w  ere  no  doubt  fit  and  proper  but  few  Canadians 
would  wish  their  country  to  face  the  world  with  words  of 
defiance.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
federation drew  the  designation  "Dominion"  from  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  72nd  Psalm:  "He  shall  have  domin- 
ion also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth."  The  wise  men  at  Ottawa  who  fashioned 
our  new  Coat  of  Arms  have  gone  to  the  same  noble  source 
for  our  national  motto.  It  reads:  "A  mari  usque  ad 
mare"  (From  sea  to  sea).  The  Latin  version  of  the 
verse  from  which  it  has  been  taken  is:  "Et  dominabitur 
a  mari  usque  ad  mare,  et  a  flumine  usque  ad  terminos 
orbis  terrarum." 

Our  new  Coat  of  Arms  is  a  piece  of  symbolism  pro- 
claiming not  only  that  Canadians  hold  under  the  British 
Crown  a  great  new  land  of  the  north  stretching  from  ocean 
to  ocean  but  that  we  are  a  composite  people.  The  de- 
vices on  our  shield  denote  that  we  have  sprung  from 
four  vigorous  races  of  the  old  world,  the  English,  the 
Scotch,  the  Irish,  and  the  French.  Sons  of  other  races 
in  Canada  call  the  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf  their  home 
and  love  it  perhaps  as  much  as  those  whose  heredity  is 
represented  on  our  Coat  of  Arms.  We  greet  them  as 
true  Canadians  and  express  the  hope  that  in  course  of 
time  they  will  have  an  influence  in  shaping  our  national 
character  and  destiny.  But  the  typical  native-born 
Canadian  to-day,  and  this  will  be  true  for  many  years  to 
come,  embodies  the  traditions  of  one  or  more  of  the  four 
stocks  which  first  found  a  home  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  a  Canadian  not  only  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  Scotch  or  French  blood  in  his  veins  but  to 
fuse  in  his  own  soul  the  best  characteristics  of  those 
other  strong  races  who  hold  honored  places  in  our  Coat 
of  Arms.  In  this  way,  by  developing  the  best  from  each, 
we  can  perchance  build  up  a  unified  type  of  manhood  in 
this  country  which  will  have  a  distinction  and  original- 
ity all  its  own.  Richly  favored  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, we  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  out  successfully  onej 
of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  character-build- 
ing that  has  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  the  world 
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ovp:r  the  border 

By    BERTRAND   W.    SINCLAIR 


PEKRIN    shut 
his    eyes    for 
a  second.  He 
opened  them  again. 
Nothing  had  chan- 
ged.    He  did  not  expect  anything  to  be 
changed.     He  would  have  been  startled  if 
any    change    had    occurred.     Closing    his 
eyes  had  been  merely  an  instinctive  action, 
the  sort  of  thing  a  man  does  when  he  star- 
es too  long  at  something  which  he  cannot 
clearly    make    out. 

Perrin  was  puzzled,  quite  unable  to 
account  for  what  had  happened.  But 
there  it  was;  his  hand  resting  on  the  table, 
a  stub  of  a  pencil  grasped  in  his  fingers,  a 
piece  of  paper — the  back  of  an  old  envelope, 
to  be  precise — with  si.x  words  written  on  it : 
Go  out— go  out— go  out,  each  phrase  connected 
to  its  neighbor  by  a  short  heavy  line  where 
the  pencil-point  had  slid  an  inch  across 
the  paper. 

The  words  were  written  in  a  round, 
smooth  hand  which  scarcely  resembled 
Perrin's  writing.  He  habitually  formed 
cramped,  angular  letters  when  he  wrote, 
but  his  hand  had  traced  those  six  words. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  thing,  Perrin 
thought.  He  sat  staring  at  the  pencil 
and  the  paper,  as  if  he  half-expected  this 
mysterious  force  to  set  his  hand  in  motion 
again. 

And  suddenly  he  flung  down  the  pencil 
with  an  impatient  exclamation,  put  on  his 
cap  and  coat  and  went  outside. 

The  winter  air  struck  his  face  like  the 
invigorating  shock  of  a  cold  shower.  He 
stood  to  his  knees  in  dry,  loose  snow,  crisp 
and  powdery  as  granulated  sugar.  His 
breath  went  out  in  white,  steamy  puffs. 
All  about  him  there  was  a  vast  stillness, 
a  cold,  scintillating  sunshine,  and  snow — 
a  snow-buried  world,  spreading  away 
toward  the  Chilcotin  in  rolling  hills, 
lifting  on  two  sides  of  him  and  behind  him 
in  sheer  canyon  walls,  that  ran  up  to  lofty 
mountains  whose  heights  were  shrouded  in 
wraiths  of  frost-fog.  All  this  dazzling 
whiteness  was  scantily  relieved  by  thin 
forests  of  pine  on  the  hills,  and  a  sparse 
growth  of  timber  and  willow  brush  in 
patches  on  the  canyon  floor. 

Perrin  gazed  about  him  with  no  parti- 
cular interest.  He  was  not  oppre.ssed  by 
the  solitude,  by  the  immensity  of  either  the 
snowy  waste  or  the  overshadowing  moun- 
tains. Snow,  frost,  blizzards  were  a  nat- 
ural part  of  that  environment.  Perrin 
had  been  gazing  into  the  cold  eyes  of  winter 
for  three  months.  He  would  continue 
that  unabashed  stare  for  three  months 
longer.  Then  the  warm  breath  of  spring 
would  sigh  across  the  snows  until  they  disappeared. 
The  grass  would  thrust  up  green  blades  through  the 
warm  earth,  and  all  the  harshness  would  be  forgotten. 
The  North  was  an  old  story  to  Perrin.  He  had  watched 
the  ice  go  out  of  its  great  rivers  many  a  spring.  He  had 
felt  the  iron  teeth  of  the  frost  setting  themselves  into 
the  land  many  a  fall.  It  was  all  familiar,  natural,  to  be 
expected. 

SO  HE  was  not  shrinking  from  that  bleak  aspect, 
bleak  and  solitary  and  silent  in  spite  of  the  brilliancy, 
the  sparkling  whiteness.  He  was  thinking  abstractedly 
of  the  strange  thing  his  hand  had  done  in  that  cabin. 
.\nd  he  was  also  wondering  if  his  partner  had  been  lucky, 
if  Hood  and  Santell  were  at  their  daily  cribbage  duel,  and 
whether  he  should  go  over  there  or  chop  some  wood — 
all  the  ordinary  reflections  of  the  ordinary  man  keeping 
pace  in  his  brain  with  a  curious  inquiry  as  to  the  real 
source  of  those  pencilled  words. 

Perrin  shook  himself.  He  glanced  at  the  cabin  where 
the  other  two  men — Hood  and  Santell-  lived;  a  small 
cabin,  a  hut  of  pine  logs  fifty  yards  farther  up  a  flat  which 
ran  between  an  ice-bound  creek  and  the  steep  foot  of  a 
mountain.  Smoke  poured  from  the  chimney.  There  was 
Hfe  and  warmth  (and  very  likely  a  wordy  discussion; 
Hood  and  Santell  being  given  to  interminable  good- 
natured  argument)  within  the  four  low,  brown  walls.  He 
stood  for  a  time  staring  at  the  creek  bed,  speculating 
pleasantly  on  how  big  the  clean-up  would  be  in  the  spring. 
Then  his  eye,  following  the  winding  course  of  the  stream 
out  through  the  receding  foothills,  saw  a  black  speck  mov- 
ing on  the  field  of  white  and  he  knew  that  his  partner  was 
returning  from  the  hunt.  He  picked  up  an  axe  and  set  to 
work  '-hopping  lengths  off  a  pine  log,  each  blow  of  the 
steel  blade  ringing  with  a  strange,  bell-like  clearness  in 
that  silent  place. 

He  chopped  wood  and  carried  it  in  until  the  black 
spt-ik  r««;olv<>'l  it'^elf  into  a  man  laboriously  dragging  be- 
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hind  him  some  object  in  the  snow,  a  burden  which,  when 
he  reached  the  cabin,  proved  to  be  a  deer. 

"This  is  luck,"  Perrin  commented.  "Thought  sure 
they'd  all  gone  to  the  lower  country." 

"So'd  I,"  his  partner  grunted.  "But  you  can't  always 
tell  about  deer." 

He  raised  his  voice  in  a  shout,  snd  a  red  head  thrust  out 
of  the  other  cabin. 

"Come  and  get  half  uh  this,"  Cooper  invited,  "before 
it  freezes  stiff." 

Dark  came,  after  the  long  twilight,  and  the  aurora 
shimmered  and  waved  above  the  Pole.  Perrin  marked  it 
when  he  opened  the  door  to  throw  out  the  refuse  of  their 
.supper.  But  he  merely  glanced  at  the  coruscating  banner 
that  gleamed  and  shifted  across  the  sky.  He  had  seen  it 
many  a  time.  He  would  see  it  many  more  times.  But  it 
struck  him,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  bareheaded  in  the 
knife-edged  frost,  that  if  this  creek  lived  up  to  its  promise, 
he  might  not  watch  the  Northern  Lights  another  winter. 

That  thought  was  lingering  in  his  mind  when  he  lay 
down  on  his  bunk  for  a  smoke.  His  partner  sat  mending 
the  web  of  a  snowshoe,  and  Joe  Hood  and  Mike  Santell 
squatted  on  the  dry,  earthen  floor,  before  the  fireplace. 

Cooper  finished  mending  his  snowshoe.  Hood  pro- 
posed a  solo  game.  They  made  it  three-handed,  on  a  piece 
of  canvas  before  tlie  bright  fire,  when  Perrin  refused  to 
play- 
So  Perrin  was  left  to  his  pipe  and  his  thoughts,  as  he 
desired.  The  solo  game  progressed  in  silent  concentra- 
tion, monosyllabic  comment,  indicative  grunts.  Perrin 
stared  at  the  roof,  blowing  smoke  up  to  the  shadowy 
ridge-log.  His  mind  turned  persistently  to  the  pencil 
and  paper. 

He  swung  his  legs  at  last  over  the  side  of  his  bunk 
and    lit    the   lamp~"lamp"    by    courtesy,    for    it   was 
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only  a  bit  of  rag 
afloat  in  a  saucer  of 
grea.se.  But  it  gave 
a  light   of  sorts. 
Andin  this  dubious 
gleam  Perrin  sat,  waiting  with  the  pencil  in 
his  fingers,  and  the  point  resting  on  a  piece 
of  paper.    He  felt  himself  a  fool  for  his  pains . 
But  he  had  the  impulse  to  persist,  to  experi- 
ment.    That  which  happens  once  may  be 
pure  accident.     A  second  like  occurrence 
may   be   coincidence.      Repetition    argues 
design.    Perrin  was  not  disposed  to  mysti- 
cism.    He   was   merely   puzzled,   curious, 
deeply  interested  in  an  unfamiliar  pheno- 
menon. 

After  a  long  time  the  pencil  began  to 
move  slowly.  Without  conscious  volition, 
almost  in  spite  of  a  resolution  to  keep  his 
hand  still,  it  moved — slowly — across  the 
paper,  forming  letters  in  a  round  hand,  with 
an  uncanny  deliberation. 
Go  out — go  out — go  out. 
Three  times  repeated.  Then,  as  if  a  wild 
impatience  had  become  embodied  in  his 
hand,  the  pencil  moved  more  rapidly,  in 
jerks,  in  short  loops,  in  swift,  powerful 
erratic  dashes  that  broke  the  pencil  point 
and  tore  the  envelope  in  a  final  paroxysm. 

Perrin's  hand  went  limp,  as  if  some  tre- 
mendous force  had  suddenly  been  cut  off. 
The  pencil  dropped.  He  sat  staring  in 
mute  wonder  at  the  six  plain  words,  the 
meaningless  scrawls  and  dashes.  His  arm 
ached  as  if  a  strain  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  muscles.  While  his  hand  had  been 
forming  those  characters,  it  felt  as  if  it 
were  being  urged  by  some  external  force. 
But  Perrin  could  not  think  in  terms  of  an 
external,  unseen,  unknown  force.  He 
could  consider  only  the  fact  of  himself 
sitting  down  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and 
a  curiosity  to  see  what  his  hand  would  do. 
His  mind  had  not  been  a  blank,  nor  his  will 
in  abeyance.  Yet  that  movement  of  his 
hand  had  been  involuntary,  a  compelled 
action.  He  was  satisfied  of  that.  He  had  a 
conviction  that  he  could  not  have  stopped 
his  hand  if  he  had  tried. 

Perrin  was  not  precisely  an  ignorant 
man.  In  many  ways  his  inteUigence  was 
acute.  He  was  competently  educated 
along  various  lines.  But  he  was  completely 
ignorant  of  psychic  phenomena.  He  had 
never  heard  of  Daniel  Durg'as  Home  and 
his  disputed  levitations,  nor  even  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  Eusapia  Palladine.  He 
knew  nothing  of  that  school  which  treats 
consciousness,  thought,  life  itself  as  a  mode 
of  vibration,  as  something  which  may 
function,  unimpaired,  without  a  material 
body.  He  knew  little  more  of  psychic 
messages,  of  clairvoyance,  of  automatic  writing,  of  all 
the  contradictory,  confusing  body  of  hearsay  visions, 
messages,  materializations,  so  inextricably  entangled 
with  fraud  and  trickery.  Perrin's  knowledge  of  the.se 
things  was  casual,  vague.  He  had  no  adequate,  ready- 
to-hand  explanation  for  this  amazing  experience  of  his. 
He  was  too  healthy-minded,  too  normally  sceptical,  to 
straight-way  fall  back  upon  the  purely  supernatural. 
There  it  was.  He  could  not  fathom  the  thing.  And  he 
was  forced  to  let  it  go  at  that. 
Go  out— go  out— go  out. 

What  did  it  mean?    Whence  did  those  words— almost 
a  command     come?    And  why? 

Perrin  shook  his  head  and  lay  back  on  his  bunk.     Im- 
mediately he  began  to  contemplate  an  action  which  seemed 
to  him  as  childish,  as  idiotic,  a  procedure  as  any  man  in 
his  situation  could  possibly  entertain. 
So  much  for  the  power  of  suggestion. 

PERRIN  and  Billy  Cooper,  Joe  Hood  and  Mike  San- 
tell were  not  wintering  in  the  mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desolate  Chilcotin  for  their  health,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  the  rugged  scenery.     They  had  not  withdrawn 
into  that  voiceless  solitude  to  commune  with  nature  in  its 
most  primitive  aspect.     They  were  not  living  on    ' 
and  dried  prunes  and  sour  dough  bread,  supplem 
with  what  fish  and  game  they  could  secure,  i»  • 
preferred  that  way  of  living.     Nor  were  they 
two  small   log   huts   through    months   of  inannny,   <« 
crude  makeshifts  in  the  wnv  rf  food,  (•lolhing  and  '^M-Uer. 
for  anything  but  a  d.-fmilo,  niadrial   purpose,  and  that 
purpose  was  to  Kras|>  most   cff.vtually    the    means  oi 
forever  emancipating'  th<ti  -Ivos  from  the  sort  of  thmg 
they  were  now  pal  iciilly '1111111  ing.  ..  .  j-   :j„ 

Perrin  and  Gooi)er  iiad  romu  over  the^  coastal  diMde 
nine  month.s  earlier,  packing  into  the  high  r.„u.,try>ith 
infinite  labor  ii  twelve  monthe'  grubstake  Hood  ana 
Santell  had  worked  up  from  the  north,  and  the  two  pairs. 
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strangers  to  each  other,  had  comf  ingciinr  n.  imn 
mountain-enfolded  branch  of  the  Ak-tla  River  in  North- 
ern British  Columbia  late  in  August.  They  had  not 
separated  since,  because  they  had  jointly  found  gold- 
bearing  sand  on  the  same  stream  and  traced  it  into  this 
canyon  where  "pay  dirt,"  the  lure  they  had  followed  so 
long,  halted  them  with  coarse  gold  showing  yellow  in 
every  pan. 

It  was  quite  simple,  quite  in  accord  with  geology  and 
mineralogy,  the  Gog  and  Magog  before  whom  the 
prospector  bows  down.  They  found  a  place  where  the 
stream  shifted  from  its  ancient  channel  and  looped  in  a 
new  course.  The  old  channel  had  four  feet  of  gravel 
overlying  bedrock.  And  on  this  bed-rock  the  gold  was 
trapped  in  just  such  quantities  as  these  men  had  sought 
for  years;  as  every  prospector  feels  sure  he  will  some  day 
find. 

A  few  weeks  of  autumn  weather  allowed  them  to  filch 
perhaps  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  coarse  gold  from 
this  natural  mint.  Then  the  frost  shut  down,  the  water 
froze  and  the  earth  also.  The  snow  buried  the  land. 
Placer  mining  requires  running  water  in  sluice  box, 
rocker,  or  pan,  and  water  does  not  run  when  it  is  forty 
below.  Nor  will  damp  gravel  yield  to  aught  but  dynamite 
in  zero  weather.  They  could  no  longer  work,  winter  locked 
iron  doors  upon  the  treasure. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  winter  there.  They 
would  no  more  have  turned  their  backs  upon  that  group 
of  discovery  claims  than  a  lover  would  turn  his  back 
upon  his  mistress,  than  a  broker  would  foreswear  stocks 
and  bonds  because  the  market  was  dull.  To  these  men, 
inured  to  lonely  camps,  feeding  their  endurance  of  hard- 
ship with  dreams  that  sometimes  came  true,  there  was 
no  great  privation  involved.  They  might  run  short  of 
staple  food— but  they  would  not  go  hungry.  They  might 
not  see  other  faces  nor  hear  other  voices  save  their  own, 
but  they  would  not  be  lonely.  And  the  gold  was  there, 
to  be  taken  in  the  spring. 

Billy  Cooper  summed  it  up  in  a  sentence  when  he  said: 
"There  was  never  a  winter  yet  tha€  spring  didn't  come." 

Now,  with  January  waning  and  the  back  of  the  winter 
broken,  a  few  formless  words,  scrawled  on  a  piece  of  paper 
by  his  own  hand,  had  shaken  Bob  Perrin  out  of  his 
patient  checking  off  the  days  until  the  creeks  ran  and 
the  hills  were  green  again.  He  lay  on  his  bed  and  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  implication  of  that  mysteriously 
delivered  command.  That  was  how  it  already  began  to 
affect  him — as  a  command;  a  command  he  was  reluctant 
to  obey. 

HE  CONSIDERED  this,  lying  on  his  bunk,  warmed 
by  a  glowing  fire,  sheltered  by  the  rude  walls  from 
the  hard,  white  moonless  night,  out  of  which  arose  the 
far,  melancholy  howling  of  a  wolf.  To  that  sound,  no 
matter  that  it  was  one  often  heard,  the  four  men  lifted 
their  heads  as  one. 

"Smells  blood  where  I  killed  that  deer,"  Billy  Cooper 

said.    "Howl,  you ,  howl!" 

Perrin  stepped  outside,  into  the  wan,  cold  night.  The 
frost  nibbled  at  him  with  its  invisible  merciless  teeth.  The 
wolf  lifted  his  voice  again  in  that  sobbing  cry,  a  voice  of 
sorrow  wailing  in  the  cold,  in  the  pale  darkness.  Perrin 
shivered  and  went  back  in. 

The  solo  game  broke  up.  Billy  Cooper  whittled  shav- 
ings, split  fine  kindling,  in  methodical  preparation  for  the 
morning  fire.  He  kicked  off  his  shoes  and  sat  dangling 
his  legs  on  the  edge  of  a  bunk  opposite  Perrin  while  he 
wound  his  watch. 

"Your  turn  to  cook  to-morrow.  Bob,"  he  grinned. 
"I'll  have  a  T-bone  smothered  with  mushrooms  for  lunch, 
potatoes  Julienne,  and  crab  flakes  with  Thousand  Island 
dressing.    Huh?" 

Perrin  grunted,  only  half-hearing.  He  wanted  to  try 
again,  to  take  that  pencil  in  his  hand  again  and  see. 
Already  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  to  wonder  if  he  were  the  victim  of  an  hallucin- 
nation.  He  felt  that  he  must  try  again,  and  repeat  the 
trial;  that  he  must  attempt  to  verify  the  incomprehen- 
sible; to  see  if  unbidden  his  hand  would  trace  those 
characters  again.  But  he  stifled  that  craving  for  further 
experiment,  with  Billy  Cooper's  shrewd  gray  eyes  on 
him.  It  was  a  little  too  fantastic  even  to  talk  about.  It 
was  childish,  Perrin  thought,  to  be  seriously  impressed. 
Nevertheless,  the  thing  did  impress  him.  It  puzzled  him. 
He  could  not  fathom  it.  But  it  neither  frightened  him 
nor  made  him  nervous.  When  the  fire  on  the  hearth  sank 
to  a  faint  glow  he  fell  asleep  and  slept  soundly  until  his 
accustomed  hour  for  waking. 

These  men  were  too  well  aware  of  the  penalties  inher- 
ent in  six  months  of  inaction  to  let  themselves  grow  sloth- 
ful. Mooning  in  a  stuffy  cabin,  grumbling  about  cold 
instead  of  facing  it,  letting  the  mind  dwell  on  the  vagar- 
ies of  a  partner  until  the  way  he  opened  his  mouth  oi 
stirred  his  coffee  became  an  unbearable  irritation,  has 
killed  more  men  in  the  North  than  the  rigors  of  the 
climate  or  the  stress  of  its  forlorn  trails.  They  knew 
better  than  to  let  themselves  grow  soft  and  slack  and 
quarrelsome.  They  disciplined  themselves  by  regular 
hours,  by  daily  stirring  about  in  all  weathers,  by  a 
variety  of  self-imposed  tasks. 


Ii  being  Perrin's  day  to  cook  he  rose  first.  Breakfast 
over,  they  sat  smoking  their  pipes.  The  first  steely  gray 
of  dawn  found  Billy  Cooper  swinging  his  axe  on  the 
woodpile,  and  Perrin  finishing  up  his  simple  housekeep- 
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Then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  with  the  pencil  in  his 
fingers.  It  was  all  nonsense,  he  said  to  him.self.  But  in 
spite  of  what  he  said  there  was  the  sharp  urge  of— what? 
He  could  not  quite  say.  Natural  curiosity?  Some  occult 
influence  urging  him  to  dabble  in  mystery?  Perrin  was 
not  sure  which.  The  thing  had  ociurred.  He  wanted 
to  test  the  possibility  of  repetition. 

UT  nothing  happened.  His  hand  lay  inert  on  the 
paper.  Perrin  smiled  deprecatingly.  He  lifted  his  other 
hand  and  scraped  with  his  fingernail  a  clear  space  in 
the  coating  of  frost  on  the  glass,  one  of  the  four  six- 
inch  squares  he  had  been  so  often  tempted  to  throw  out 
of  his  pack  as  they  toiled  across  the  ranges  early  in  the 
summer.  And  while  he  looked  at  Billy  Cooper  slashing 
at  the  pine  log,  his  pencil  hand  began  to  move.  He  felt  a 
curious,  prickling  sensation  in  his  wrist  and  forearm,  a 
queer  tension  that  affected  his  biceps  and  shoulder.  By 
an  effort  of  will  he  kept  his  eyes  at  the  window.  He  did 
not  look  until  his  hand  grew  limp.  When  he  did  look 
there  were  the  same  words. 
Go  out — go  out     go  out. 

No  more.  No  less.  But  it  was  sufficient.  Perrin's 
will  combated  with  lessening  power  the  suggestion  of  a 
command  issued  to  him  out  of  nothingness.  That  was 
how  he  put  it— out  of  nothingness— although  his  owh 
hand  had  been  the  means  of  conveyal.  He  put  on  his 
heavy  clothes  and  went  for  an  aimless  tramp  along  the 
creek-bed.  The  dry  snow  crisping  under  his  feet  seemed 
to  intone  those  words.  They  ran  in  his  mind  like  a  re- 
frain. Why  should  he  yield  to  that  suggestion  and  go 
out?  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  go.  There 
were  many  sound  reasons  why  he  should  not.  But  Perrin 
knew,  when  he  returned  to  the  cabin,  that  if  the  message 
were  repeated  he  would  go.  He  would  have  to  go.  He 
jcould  not  help  himself.  And  he  did  not  want  to  go. 
That  was  the  queer  part  of  it.  His  reason  negatived  it 
flatly,  but  there  was  an  instinct  stirring  in  him  which  he 
could  not  gainsay.  There  was  rising  in  him  an  unreason- 
ing impulse  to  act,  to  act  at  once. 

By  noon  the  pressure  of  this  feeling  had  grown  intol- 
erable, and  Perrin  made  up  his  mind.     He  said  to  Billy 
Cooper  as  they  sat  over  their  dinner: 
"I'm   going  out." 

Some  quality  in  his  tone  made  Cooper  put  down  his 
knife  and  fork  and  bestow  a  deliberate  scrutiny  on  his 
partner. 

In  the  North,  a  definite  significance  attaches  to  the 
words  Perrin  had  just  uttered.  The  meaning  is  precise, 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  When  a  man  says  he  is  going 
"out"  he  does  not  need  to  qualify  or  elaborate  the  state- 
ment. Billy  Cooper  knew  exactly  what  his  partner 
meant. 

"You   joshin'?"    he    asked    at    last. 
"No.     I    mean    it." 
"Have  you  gone  batty?" 
"I   don't  think  so." 

"Well,  if  you  go  out  now,  I'd  say  you  were  shavin' 
close,"  Cooper  drawled.  "You  wouldn't  any  more  than 
get  out  before  it  would  be  time  to  turn  around  and  start 
back  in.     What's  the  idea?" 

"None  in  particular  except  that  I've  a  notion  to  go  out 
and  I'm  going,"  Perrin  answered. 

"Well,  you're  of  age,"  Cooper  observed  without  heat, 
and  resumed  his  dinner.  But  his  tone  implied  that  while 
Perrin  might  be  of  age  and  his  own  master  he  needed  a 
guardian.  And  although  Cooper  did  not  say  so,  Perrin 
knew  that  such  a  move  savored  of  disloyalty.  A  man 
did  not  quit  his  partner  in  the  middle  of  a  northern  winter 
unless  for  a  good  and  sufficient  reason.  If  the  going 
was  tough  he  saw  it  through.  Perrin  began  to  smart 
under  a  curious  sense  of  shame.  But  the  compulsion  to 
go  was  stronger  than  any  other  influence  or  consideration. 
He  was  conscious  of  losing  ground  in  Billy  Cooper's 
regard.  He  was  weakening — and  he  could  not  explain 
the  source  of  his  weakness. 

Perrin  would  have  given  a  good  deal  in  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  to  have  made  a  rational  explanation  of  his 
necessity  to  go  out.  But  that  was  impossible.  His 
only  explanation  would  have  made  matters  worse.  They 
would  promptly  have  declared  him  crazy,  and  very  likely 
would  have  tried  to  compel  him  to  stay.  As  it  was  they 
said  very  little,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  manner  was 
illuminating.  Perrin  knew  exactly  what  they  thought, 
because  he  knew  what  he  himself  would  have  thought. 
So  he  made  no  attempt  to  justify  his  move.  He  said 
he  was  going  out,  and  he  got  ready  to  go.  That  was 
all.  If  they  chose  to  regard  him  as  a  deserter,  if  they 
privately  despised  him  as  falling  a  victim  to  "cold  feet," 
if  they  even  credited  him  with  some  such  ulterior  motive 
as  going  out  to  start  a  stampede  with  news  of  their 
strike,  he  could  not  help  it  now. 

When  he  took  that  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  look- 
ed at  the  words  written  on  it  he  felt  that  imperative 


necessity  to  obey,  just  as  he  would  have  felt  a  compulsion 
to  obey  if  the  skies  had  opened  and  the  voice  of  the  Deity 
had  issued  a  direct  command.  He  looked  at  that  paper 
and  he  did  not  know  what  to  believe.  He  could  not  ad- 
mit to  himself  that  it  was  a  message,  a  communication. 
He  was  highly  sceptical  of  a  guardian  spirit  at  his  elbow. 
But  he  was  quite  certain  of  one  thing,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  related  to  those  words  so  mysteriously  in- 
scribed by  his  hand  without  the  co-operation  of  his  will  — 
and  that  was  that  he  wanted  to  go  out,  that  he  was 
unable  to  resist  the  idea  of  going  out,  purposeless  as  such 
a  bitter  journey  might  be,  no  matter  what  effort  it  cost. 

And  there  was  a  long-drawn  effort,  a  continuous  en- 
durance of  hardship  involved  in  such  a  journey.  No  one 
realized  that  more  keenly  than  Bob  Perrin  when  he  had 
said  the  last  good-bye,  shaken  the  last  hand,  and  trudged 
away  through  the  loose  snow,  dragging  a  small  sled  by  a 
harness  over  his  shoulders. 

He  was  smarting  a  little  under  the  attitude  of  his 
friends.  They  did  not  ask  him  when  he  would  be  back. 
They  did  not  lay  upon  him  any  commissions  to  be  exe- 
cuted— except  the  posting  of  a  few  letters.  There  was 
none  of  the  hearty,  profane  instruction  to  bring  in  this  or 
that  which  is  invariably  bestowed  upon  the  man  who  of 
necessity  takes  the  winter  trail  to  the  outside,  from  such 
an  isolated  camp.  Their  very  quietness  implied  a  criticism 
with  which  Perrin  could  not  quarrel  because  he  felt  it 
justified.  So  much  did  he  feel  the  justness,  the  sound 
sense  of  their  unspoken  disapproval,  that  he  sat  over  his 
first  camp-fire  and  seriously  debated  turning  back. 

But  he  went  on.  He  bore  steadily  up  along  that  dwind- 
ling branch  of  the  Ak-tla  River,  fighting  his  way  mile  by 
mile  through  deep  snow,  over  the  shoulders  of  great 
mountains,  through  forbidding  gorges.  He  suffered 
the  sting  of  frost-bite,  the  ache  of  tired  limbs,  the  lone- 
liness of  campfires  in  the  hushed  places.  Yet  he  pressed 
on  until  he  came  at  last  to  the  wind-swept  summit  and 
dropped  down  into  the  timbered  course  of  a  river  that  ran 
westward  to  the  sea.  Perrin  cursed  himself  many  a 
time  for  a  fool.  Once  or  twice  in  sullen,  exasperated 
mystification,  he  deliberately  sat  down  with  the  pencil 
in  his  hand  and  a  piece  of  paper  on  his  knee.  Each  time 
after  a  few  minutes  of  waiting  his  hand  traced  those 
words.  No  more.  No  less.  Just  six  words.  And 
Perrin  would  go  on — when  he  had  perhaps  said  to  him- 
self that  he  would  turn  back. 

FROM  the  site  of  those  cabins  on  the  Ak-tla,  Perrin 
had  to  work  his  way  through  canyons  and  passes, 
across  as  gloomy  and  forbidding  a  region  as  lies  in  all 
North  America.  It  was  well  over  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
true  line  from  where  Perrin  started  to  where  he  would 
strike  salt  water  at  the  head  of  one  of  those  long  inlets 
which  here  and  there  thrust  deep  into  the  British  Col- 
umbia coast.  It  was  over  two  hundred  miles  as  Perrin 
came,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  harassed  by  blizzards, 
carrying  his  bedding  and  his  food  on  his  back  over  plac- 
es impossible  to  a  hand-sled. 

The  frost  gnawed  at  him  day  and  night.  The  cold 
winds  buffetted  him  unmercifully.  Sometimes  he  was 
on  short  rations.  And  always  he  was  lonely.  The  wilder- 
ness pressed  on  him  harder  than  it  had  ever  done.  He 
did  not  know  why.  He  merely  knew  that  it  did.  But  he 
pushed  on  in  the  dogged  fashion  that  enables  such  men 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  hardest  trail,  and  eventually  he 
came  down  to  the  lower  Homalko,  where  the  fir  and  spruce 
trees  rise  like  the  pillars  of  a  temple  out  of  soft,  damp 
snow,  where  the  teeth  of  the  frost  are  blunted  against  a 
rainy  seaboard.  And  a  few  miles  below  that,  where  the 
tides  of  the  Pacific  rise  and  fall  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hom- 
alko, Perrin  found  a  logging  camp  and  heard  the  voices 
of  men  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-seven  days. 

He  rested  there.  The  man  who  leaves  the  gold-bear- 
ing hinterlands  of  the  North  does  not  feel  himself  truly 
"outside"  until  he  hears  the  roar  of  street  traffic,  until 
his  eyes  are  dazzled  by  blazing  shop  windows,  until,  in 
short,  he  reaches  town.  But  Perrin  felt  himself  "out" 
when  he  laid  off  his  pack  in  the  logging  bunkhouse  and 
sat  down  beside  a  glowing  stove.  He  had  a  few  dollars 
in  currency  and  five  pounds  troy  of  virgin  gold,  but  it 
did  not  burn  his  pockets.  His  mind  was  on  his  partner, 
on  his  claim  buried  in  snow  and  sheathed  in  overflow  , 
ice,  back  beyond  the  ranges.  He  had  not  wanted  to 
come.  He  marvelled  at  the  strength  of  the  impulse  that 
had  driven  him,  and  marvelled  further  that  it  ceased  to 
drive  him  as  soon  as  he  reached  tidewater. 

He  could  sit  for  an  hour  now  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand, 
and  his  hand  would  not  even  quiver.  He  sometimes 
wondered  if  he  had  been  mildly  insane,  if  he  had  suffered 
from  an  hallucination  which  had  brought  him  where  he 
was.  But  there  was  no  hallucination  in  the  fact  of  his 
being  there,  nor  the  cool,  practical  consideration  of  getting 
back  as  soon  as  spring  opened.  So  he  stayed  on  at  the 
logging  camp,  hired  himself  out  as  an  axeman,  until  April 
brought  the  snow-water  down  in  a  flood  and  he  knew  ^ 
that  he  could  cross  the  mountains  again. 

When  the  time  came  he  hired  two  Siwashes  with  a  dug- 
out canoe,  purchased  from  the  camp  commissary  a  full 
Continued  on  page  40 
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Weasel  Calfs  Last  Sun  dance 


OLD  AS  Indian  mythology  itself,  the  pictur- 
esque sun  dance  of  Western  Canadian 
tribesmen  will  soon  be  quite  as  much  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  the  secret  of  fashioning  arrow- 
heads and  spear-heads  from  flint.  The  Sun  Dance 
has  always  been  pretty  much  of  a  mystery  to  white 
men,  held  as  it  has  been  within  close-packed  walls  built 
of  the  boughs  of  the  sacred  spruce  tree,  and  its  devotees 
pledged  to  a  secrecy  that  has  seldom  been  violated. 

Only  the  older  members  of  present-day  tribes  contin- 
ue to  be  sun-worshippers.  The  modern  generation,  for 
the  most  part,  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
pagan  customs  of  their  fore-fathers.  In  a  very  few  years 
at  the  most,  the  sun  dance,  perpetuated  by  North  Amer- 
ican aborigines  during  at  least  the  last  five  hundred  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  invoking  the  God  of  the  sun  to  dis- 
pense prosperity  to  the  participants  and  ward  off  sick- 
ness and  bad  luck,  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  memory. 
It  is  true  that  in  various  anniversary  pageants  old  Indian 
f§tes  are  impressively  enacted  but  such  exemplifications 
are  at  best  but  feeble  representations  of  the  actual  cus- 
toms of  the  red  warrior,  who  once  was  lord  of  all  he 
surveyed  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's 
Bay. 

No  doubt  a  few  white  men  have  been  success- 
ful in  gaining  admittance  to  a  sun  dance  camp, 
but  even  those  who  have  been  permitted  to 
see  what  takes  place  in  the  open  have  not 
been  allowed  the  opportunity  to  witness 
the  secret  work  behind  the  outer  and  the 
inner  screens  of  spruce  boughs.  There 
the  dance  leaders  and  the  medicine  men 
invoke  the  good  will  of  the  sun  spirit  by 
fasting,  dancing  and  praying,  and  it  was  to 
this  "holy  of  holies"  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  mounted  police  gained 
access  last  June,  the  white  men  in 
this  instance  gaining  admittance  to 
the  sacred  ceremonies  because  the 
Indians  feared  that  all  future 
sun  dance  camps  might  be 
banned  by  the  police  for  the 
same  reasons  that  pot-lolches 
have  come  under  official  dis- 
favor; namely,  that  the 
Indians  waste  their 
substance  in  making 
useless  gifts  to  one 
another,  as  well  as 
wasting  valuable  time 
from  their  farms  and 
ranches  at  their  favor- 
ite pastime  of  "doing 
nothing."  The  chiefs 
in  this  instance  wanted 
to  prove  before  the  eyes 
of  the  "young  men  of 
the  white  chiefs"  that 
nothing  took  place  anywhere  at  the  sun  dance  camp  that 
could  prove  an  injury  to  the  Indian  morally,  physically 
or   financially. 

The  sun  dance  camp  in  question  was  held  at  the 
Blackfoot  reserve,  Gleichen,  Alta.  Many  of  the  Indians 
left  their  farms  to  attend  this  dance,  at  a  time  when  their 
rrops  needed  attention.  The  Indian  agent  desired  to 
know  if  it  was  the  desire  of  the  authorities  at  the  head  of 
Indian  affairs  to  have  the  sun  dance  banned  by  the 
police  as  had  been  suggested  at  a  previous  time,  and,  to 
find  out  officially  just  what  was  the  character  of  the 
dance,  two  policemen,  Corporal  E.  E.  Harper  and  Con- 
stable Banks,  were  despatched,  to  the  reserve. 

The  investigators  were  met  by  Chief  Weasel  Calf,  the 
only  Blackfoot  now  alive  who  took  part  in  the  signing 
of  the  famous  treaty  of  1877.  Chief  Weasel  Calf  and 
his  associates  were  more  than  considerate  of  their  guests' 
comfort  and  insisted  that  they  should  view  all  the  rites, 
the  Indians  being  very  much  perturbed  at  the  possibility 
of  their  ancient  dance  being  broken  up  and  banned  for 
the  future.  Chief  Weasel  Calf  did  the  policemen  the 
signal  honor  of  hoping  they  would  live  to  be  as  old  as 
himself,  and  they  were  introduced  to  a  "reserved  seat" 
of  a  portable  nature  that  had  been  commandeered  for 
their  use.     It  was  the  back  seat  from  a  democrat  buggy. 

Teddy    Yellow    Fly,    Interpreter 

A  NORTH  Camp  Indian,  an  intelligent  young  man 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  going  under  the  pic- 
turesque cognomen  of  "Teddy  Yellow  Fly,  acted  as  inter- 
preter. Teddy  YeliOw  Fly  took  no  part  in  the  ceremon- 
ies and  he  told  the  policemen  that  the  Indians  of  his  gen- 
eration evinced  little  interest  in  the  affair,  except  as  spec 
tators.  Young  Yellow  Fly,  who  did  remarkably  well  in 
his  common  school  studies,  hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to 
soon  put  himself  through  college  as  a  doctor. 


By 

(From 


NICHOLAS    NORTH 


report    prepared    by    an    eye-witness,    Corporal 
E.    E.    Harper,    R.  C.  M.  P.) 


The  following  excerpt  from  the  official  report  of  the 
corporal  in  charge  of  the  investigation  has  its  own  dry 
meaning,  though  couched  in  the  staid  language  of  mount- 
ed men's  reports:  "We  arrived  at  the  camp  at  3  p.m., 
Friday,  July  15,  and  found  everything  quiet  and  the 
Indians  doing  nothing.  In  fact,  that  was  the  most  not- 
iceable thing  of  all  during  the  week—the  Indians'  love  of 
doing  absolutely  nothing."  Further  on,  the  report  em- 
phasizes that  the  sun  dance  appeared  to  be  "an  excuse  for 
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ABOVE:  Blessing  the  offerniss,  In- 
dians brinff  g-ifts  to  the  Priest.  The 
food  is  being  cut  up  and  snbsequently 
will  be  distributed  among  the  tribe. 
CENTRE:  Interior  of  a  Medicine 
Pipe  tepee;  in  the  centre,  spread  on 
blankets,  may  be  seen  the  contents 
of  the  Medicine  Pipe  being  sold. 
BELOW:  Calf  Child,  garbed  in  full 
ceremonial    dress. 


all  camping  together  and  having  a  good  time — chiefly 
doing  nothing."  The  sun  dance  itself,  from  which  the 
camp  derives  its  name,  was  only  one  of  many  dances  that 
took  place  during  the  ceremonies,  one  of  the  first  wit- 
nessed being  the  tobacco  dance. 

A  squaw  was  leader  of  the  sun  dance  festivities.  This 
woman  commenced  to  fast  as  soon  as  the  camp  was  set- 
tled, abstaining  from  food  for  five  days  in  succession.  All 
she  was  given  as  nourishment  was  a  very  little  water  at 
hoon  each  day.  The  visitors  were  told  that  should  it 
happen  to  rain  at  any  time  before  the  squaw  leader's  five- 
day  fast  was  completed,  the  Indians  would  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  sun  god  was  displeased  with  her  pres- 
ence; therefore  all  the  religious  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  sun  dance  would  be  discontinued.  Every 
day  during  the  five  days  the  squaw  leader  fasted  there 
were  four  to  five  hours  of  prayer,  prayers  commencing 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  continuing  without 
let-up   until   the   sun    went    down. 

These  prayers,  of  a  very  weird  nature,  were  held  in  the 
holy-of-holies  in  the  central  fun  dance  tepee.  Only  the 
woman-leader  of  the  sun  dance,  past  leaders  of  sun 
dances,  the  husbands  of  these  women  and  the  sun-priest, 
a  solemn- visaged  medicine  man  named  Fat  Horse's 
Son,  were  allowed  to  attend  these  meetings.  No  other 
Indians,  and  certainly  no  white  man,  could  be  allowed  to 
desecrate  those  intense  ceremonies.  "As  a  special  pri- 
vilege," Corporal  Harper's  report  proceeds,  "we  were 
allowed  in  during  one  session,  but  as  this  was  so  obvious- 
ly again.st  their  wishes,  I  did  not  press  the  matter  again, 
especially  as  I  did  not  see  any  lasting  good  that  could  be 
gained  by  doing  so." 


The    Sacred    'Spruce 

HE  sun  dance  tepee,  a  very  large  enclosure  with  a 
circle  of    spruce    built  around    the  outside  on  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  uninitiated  from  hearing  or  seeing 
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what  took  place  inside,  was  pitched  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp  near  what  is  known  as  the  sun  dance 
circle  on  the  north  side.  On  the  inside  of  the  sun 
dance  tepee  was  another  ring  of  spruce,  woven 
and  bound  into  a  substantial  wall  about  five  feet 
from  the  walls  of  the  tepee.  Spruce  is  sacred  wood  among 
the  Indians  because  of  its  being  so  favored  by  the  sun  god 
as  to  be  green  all  year  around. 

Inside  and  immediately  opposite  the  main  entrance  to 
the  tepee,  squatted  the  sun-priest  or  chief  medicine  man 
and  in  front  of  his  dais,  on  a  square  built  of  spruce  boughs, 
sat  the  woman-leader  of  the  dance.  Outside  the  wall 
of  spruce  and  against  the  wall  of  the  tepee,  to  the  right 
of  the  sun-priest,  were  ranged  the  old  women  who  had 

led  sun  dances  in  the 
past,  and  to  the  left 
squatted  theirhushands 
all  taking  part  in  the 
prayers.  During  the 
general  ceremonies, 
every  Indian  is  told  he 
may  worship  any  god 
he  pleases,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  central  te- 
pee that  special  devo- 
tions are  held  in  honor 
of  the  sun  god.  The 
Indians  who  didn't  at- 
tach themselves  to  any 
particular  deity  simply 
loitered  about  hav- 
ing a  good  time  doing 
nothing. 

One   of   the   feature 
ceremonies      was     the 
medicine     pipe     dance 
which     preceded      the 
disposal  of  the  medic- 
ne  pipe  on  which  the  blessings  of  the  sun  god 
were  invoked.  Though  called  a  dance,  it  is 
really  a  sale  at  which  the  buyer  is  supposed  to 
gain  magical  cures  for  sick  relatives  through 
the    purchase   of   the    pipe.     This   ceremony 
was  begun   by  the  sun-priest  calling  at  the 
tepee  of  the  buyer  whence  he  and  an  assist- 
ant carried  the  buyer  in  a  blanket  over  to  the 
scene  of  the  sale,  which  is  called  the  seller's 
tepee.     The  buyer's  squaw  followed  this  pro- 
cession carrying  a  shawl  specially  designed  to 
wrap  the  medicine  pipe  up  in  before  taking  it 
home.     The  sale  of  the  pipe  was  held  in  a  smaller  tepee 
attached  to  the  sun  dance  tepee,  and  in  the  roof  of  this  a 
large  opening  is  left  for  the  sun  to  shine  through  upon 
the  proceedings,  so  that  the  priests  and  devotees  may  lift 
their  eyes  to  the  fiery  face  of  the  orb  of  day  during  their 
invocations. 

On  a  couch  of  blankets  in  the  medicine  pipe  tepee,  were 
laid  the  pelts  of  every  wild  animal  and  bird  known  to 
exist  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  dance  was  held. 
Among  other  curious  items  was  a  small  bag  of  moleskins 
which  the  visitors  discovered  was  used  to  wipe  the  per- 
spiration from  the  face  of  the  buyer  of  the  pipe,  for, 
should  any  moisture  whatsoever  fall  upon  the  articles  on 
the  couch,  there  is  a  belief  that  it  would  immediately 
rain  and  the  ceremony  must  be  stopped  before  this  sign 
of  the  sun  god's  displeasure. 

The  medicine  pipe  itself  is  made  of  a  reed  about  three 
feet  in  length,  hollowed  through  the  centre,  with  a  whistle 
at  one  end.  It  is  covered  at  one  end  with  weasel  tails 
and  small  red  feathers,  while  attached  to  the  other  end 
are  several  feathers  about  six  inches  in  length  hung  par- 
allel to  the  pipe  with  beads.  At  the  bottom  of  these  fea- 
thers several  small  bells  are  fastened.  The  pipe  that 
was  used  on  this  occasion  was  said  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  But  the  pipe  itself  is  only  P'^rt  "f  fhe 
parcel  which  is  designated  as  the  Medicine  Pipe.  Included 
with  it  are  the  animal  pelts  mentioned,  a  large  wooden 
bowl  and  other  articles  which  are  afterwards  wrnppcd  up 
with  it. 

The    White    Visitors 

THP]  buyer  of  the  pipe  and  his  squaw,  who  had  com- 
menced to  fast  the  midnight  previous,  took  their 
places  on  the  right  of  the  couch,  while  the  chief  medicine 
man  sat  on  the  left.  All  the  time  a  dolorous  singing  and 
chanting  was  kept  up.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  med- 
icine pipe  couch  there  was  painted  on  the  ground  a 
small  square  about  twelve  inches  each  way.  This  square 
was  divided  in  half,  one  half  being  painted  red  to  repre- 
sent Day  and  the  other  black  to  represent  Night.  Irom 
each  corner  of  the  square  a  forked  line  shot  down  de|.ict- 
ing  lightning.      Feathers  stuck  in  the  KTOuntJ  «(  ^f\« 
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Laird,  conscious  of  the  sensation  his  words  had  created,  moved  uneasily.     "1*11      sro  with  you,"  he  announced  asrafn.  to  a«stire  himself  that  it  was  he  who  had  spoken. 


The  Unconsidered  element 


FOR  SOME  distance  the  grade  had  been 
hewn  perilously  out  of  the  mountain  side 
and  the  blizzard  coming  suddenly  and  fur- 
iously out  of  the  northwest  had  precipitated 
upon  it  accumulations  of  debris  and  snow  loos- 
ened by  a  series  of  storms.  The  transcontinental  had 
miraculously  escaped  one  slide,  only  to  be  stalled  by 
another  a  mile  or  so  farther  on. 

Inside  the  parlor  car,  sunning  themselves  in  the  fleet- 
ing luxury  of  transcontinental  transportation,  were  eight 
or  ten  passengers.  One  of  them,  a  large,  expansive  sort 
of  person,  radiating  that  third-rate  magnetism  which  is 
unequalled  for  railway  or  steamship  travel,  was  describ- 
ing a  hunting  trip  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stalled 
train.  While  his  audience  included  everyone  within 
hearing  distance,  most  of  his  remarks  were  addressed  to 
an  attractive-looking  girl  with  whom,  by  one  of  the  ac- 
cidents of  travel,  he  had  developed  an  intimacy  at  which 
several  lady  passengers  of  uncertain  age  were  already 
nodding  their  heads  mysteriously.  He  seemed  un- 
aware that  the  girl's  attention  had  wandered  from  his  nar- 
rative to  a  rather  disconsolate-looking  young  man  sitting 
by  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car.  Whether 
her  interest  was  stimulated  by  sympathy  for  his  very 
evident  state  of  loneliness,  or  by  a  natural  curiosity  con- 
cerning an  air  of  self-disparagement  that  seemed  the 
distinctive  feature  of  his  somewhat  negative  personality, 
could  not  be  detected. 

Certainly  the  young  man  was  not  aware  of  her  interest. 
Indeed,  at  that  moment,  he  was  trying  to  evolve  in  his 
mind  some  method  whereby  he  could  bring  himself  to 
her  notice.  He  had  been  at  this  arduous  task  for  three 
days  now  and  with  no  noticeable  success. 


ONE  might  have  said  of  Philip  Laird  that  his  manner 
suggested  one  who  has  rather  undervalued  his  per- 
sonal worth  and,  in  consequence,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
has  found  the  world  only  too  ready  to  agree  with  him. 
There  was  no  distinctive  defect  in  his  face;  taken  indivi- 
dually his  features  were  good.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
the  air  of  self-disparagement  persisted  without  apparent 
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reason  for  its  being  there,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain  nega- 
tive promise  about  him  which  hinted  at  the  existence  of 
character  and  ability  necessary  to  meet  an  emergency, 
granting  a  stimulus  behind  these  too-deeply  ingrained 
qualities  and  an  opportunity  of  developing  them.  He 
seemed  a  decent  enough  young  man — one  whom  it 
might  be  pleasant  to  know,  providing  one  could  penetrate 
this  unnatural  repressive  armor  in  which  he  had  encased 
himself. 

Suddenly  there  came  an  interruption.  The  conductor 
was  at  the  door,  an  unusual  gravity  on  his  agreeable  face. 

"There's  a  pretty  bad  case  in  one  of  the  staterooms," 
he  announced.     "Peritonitis,   the   doctor   calls  it." 

"Who  is  it?"  demanded  the  large,  expansive  man. 

"A  girl,  Mr.  Galer.  Lloyd  is  her  name.  She  came  on 
at  Winnipeg — some  of  you  may  remember  her.  She 
was    taken  ill  last  night." 

Some  of  them  did.  A  pretty,  fair-haired  girl  she  was, 
delicate,  ethereal  like  a  bit  of  imprisoned  sunlight,  and  in 
pursuit  of  health  with  her  mother.  The  passengers  mur- 
mured their  sympathy.  Galer  said  something  must  be 
done. 

"Yes.  That's  why  I'm  here,"  said  the  conductor. 
"Doctor  Leeds  is  going  through  to  the  Coast  and  he's 
undertaken  the  case.  We  hoped  to  get  her  to  Vancouver 
but  she's  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse — due  to  the  shock  of 
the  slide,  I  guess.  Anyhow,  we  won't  move  out  of  here 
before  morning  and  there  must  be  an  operation  within 
six  hours.  Doctor  Leeds  has  his  instruments,  but  there's 
no  chloroform." 

The  conductor  stopped  and  by  reason  of  that  magne- 
tism which  seems  to  be  an  attribute  of  personality,  his 
eyes  came  to  rest  on  Galer.  The  action  was  purely  sub- 
conscious on  the  conductor's  part;  his  perceptive  powers 
were  not  overly  keen  and  he  had  accepted  Galer  at  his 
own  valuation. 


"We've  got  to  get  chloroform,"  he  went  on 
as  though  he  were  addressing  Galer  personally. 
"The  train  crew  are  working  like  fiends.  I 
can't  spare  one  of  them — unless  there's  no 
one  else.  Does  anyone  here  know  this  count- 
ry? JuFt  behind  us  there's  a  spur  running  partly  around 
the  mountain — about  two  miles.  At  the  end  of  it  there's 
a  big  logging  outfit.  They  are  sure  to  have  a  doctor 
and  plenty  of  chloroform."  The  conductor's  glance 
swept  the  car,  returning  to  Galer. 

"As  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  go  out  in  that 
storm,"  Galer  remarked.  Mueh  of  the  warmth  had  left 
his  voice. 

"Oh,  please  yourselves,  of  course,"  said  the  conductor, 
disappointment  in  his  face.  "I  thought  there  might  be 
someone." 

The  men  passengers  squirmed  in  their  chairs  and 
those  with  women-folk  interrogated  them  with  their  eyes 
and  found  relief  in  their  disapproval.  Most  of  them 
were  elderly  men,  solid  and  business-like,  and  quite  un- 
fitted to  cope  with  an  aggressive  bhzzard  in  the  heart  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies. 

"Is  there  much  snow?" 

The  conductor  examined  the  speaker  candidly  and 
doubtfully.  "Yes,  a  couple  of  feet  out  of  the  wind," 
he  replied,  dismissal  in  his  tone,  his  eyes  returning  to 
the  more  promising  Galer. 

It  was  Laird  who  had  spoken.  Some  unaccountable 
impulse  had  driven  the  words  out  of  him,  forced  him 
momentarily  into  the  limehght.  He  saw  the  girl  he 
was  longing  to  know  looking  at  him  pleasantly.  Warm 
sympathy  leaped  the  dozen  or  so  feet  between  them; 
a  responsive  glow  generated  within  him.  There  was 
something  wholesome,  energizing,  about  her.  The  rdle 
of  nonentity  he  had  always  assumed  had  become  sudden- 
ly distasteful  to  him.  His  loneliness,  his  sepapatios 
from   his   kind  had  become   a  preposterous   thing. 


UNCONSCIOUSLY  his  fingers  closed    about  a  tiny 
lace-edged  handkerchief  with  the    initial  "M"  in 
one  corner,  concealed  in  his  pocket.     A  rosy  flush  suffused 
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This  face.     Never  before  had  he  done  such  a  thing.      He 
ought   to  have   returned   it   at    once. 

"Why,  you  know  this  country,  Mr.  Galer,"  Laird 
heard  one  of  the  women  exclaim  suddenly.  "You  were 
telHng   us  just   now — " 

"Oh,  that  was  farther  east,"  explained  Galer.  "The 
tim£  I  got  the  two  bears,  one  after  the  other." 

"No,  no,"  persisted  the  woman.  "I  mean  when  you 
got  the  cariboo  in  the  blizzard  and  you  were  all  alone. 
You  said  it  was  near  the  last  station  we  passed.  Didn't 
he.  Miss  Deane?"  She  turned  to  the  subject  of  Galer's 
attentions,  but  the  girl  only  smiled  faintly  and  said  noth- 
ing. She  seemed  more  interested  in  what  Galer  was 
going  to  say  than  in  what  he  had  said  before. 

"But  that  was  nothing  like  this,  Mrs.  Leeds.  Why, 
this  wind  must  be  doing  forty  miles!"  Galer  peered  at 
the  opaque  square  of  window  nearest  him  as  though  he 
thought  it  possible  to  judge  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

"Think  of  that  poor  girl!"  Mrs.  Leeds  murmured 
indignantly. 

The  conductor  pressed  the  point.  "Unless  we  get  the 
chloroform  it's  all  up  with  her.  She  can't  last.  But 
don't  go,  Mr.  Galer,  unless  you  feel  sure  you  can  get  back 
safely.  I'd  sooner  try  one  of  the  men."  Apparently 
the  conductor  had  faith  in  his  crew. 

Galer  looked  uncomfortable  and  said  nothing.  If  he 
was  hoping  the  conductor  would  go  he  was  disappoint- 
ed. Instead  he  was  looking  at  Galer  hopefully,  and  the 
passengers,  unconsciously  playing  the  secondary  role 
Galer  had  long  since  assigned  them,  were  watching  him 
breathlessly,  awaiting  the  decision  which  would  sus- 
tain the  impression  of  his  character  Ga'er  had  fixed  upon 
their  minds.  By  no  process  cf  reasoning  was  it  Galer's 
duty  to  volunteer,  but  an  assumption  cf  leadership  in 
the  commonplaces  of  life  connotes  certain  obligations 
which  are  none  the  less  compulsory  because  they  are 
illogical.  Galer  had  either  to  rise  to  the  occasion  or  sur- 
render the  pedestal  he  had  built  himself.  And  Galer 
rose  to  the  occasion  magnificently. 
He  got  to  his  feet,  more  expansive 
than  ever. 

"I'll  go,"  he  announced,  conscious  of 
the  dramatic  effect  of  his  words.  His 
big  body  dominated  the  group,  for 
Galer  was  built  in  proportion  to  his 
conceit.  "It's  a  bit  risky,  but  I  don't 
mind  that  if  it'll  give  the  girl  a 
chance,"    he    added. 

Instantly  he  was  the  center  of  an 
admiring  and  congratulating  group. 
Tribute  to  his  mettle  showered  upon 
him  and  he  accepted  it  discreetly. 
He  had  command  of  the  situation 
again  and  once  his  admirers  had 
subsided    he    spoke. 

"1  suppose  there's  no  one  who 
wants  to  go  along,"  he  remarked  in  a 
tone  that  suggested  certainty,  rather 
than  mere  supposition.  "Though 
I  think  I  can  get  along  better, 
alone,"     he     added     modestly. 

"I'd  go  myself  if  I  was  ten  years 
younger,"  a  smallish  man  in  brown 
said  in  a  tone  that  challenged  con- 
tradiction. 

"Yes,"  said  a  voice,  "I'll  go." 

A  short  silence  ensued  as  the  pass- 
engers turned  upon  the  speaker. 
A  vacuum  might  suddenly  have 
descended  into  the  car,  so  still  was 
that  moment  of  blank  astonishment. 
Laird,  conscious  of  the  sensation  his 
words  had  created,  moved  uneasily, 
fhe  blood  mounting  in  waves  to  his 
neck    and    face. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  he  announced 
again,  to  assure  himself  it  was  he  who 
had  spoken.  His  voice  was  strong- 
er, more  po.sitive;  a  resonant  quality 
gave  it  tone. 

MISS  DEANE  was  watching  him 
curiously,  satisfaction  at  this 
miracle  of  awakening  personality 
in  her  eyes.  There  was  something 
in  her  quiet,  dark-eyed  regard  of  the 
suddenly  conspicuous  Laird  that 
was  more  than  mere  passing  interest. 
It  resembled,  rather,  the  friendly 
■observation  of  one  who  has  developed 
a  theory  and  is  suddenly  afforded  an 
unexpected  opportunity  of  testing 
it.  Laird  saw  it,  a  queer  exultation 
bubbling  within  him.  He  felt  as 
though  he  had  forever  cast  behind 
him  the  shabby  drabness  of  former 
days. 

It  was  not  Galer,  but  the  smallish 


"My  dear  sir!"  he  expostulated.  "It's  out  of  the 
question.  Why,  why.  .."  He  had  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining just  why.  "In  that  storm!"  he  went  on  lame- 
ly.' "Why  it— it  requires  a  strong,  capable  man— such 
as  Mr.  Galer.  You  will  pardon  me,  but  my  dear  sir.  ." 
The  smallish  man  subsided  into  himself,  horribly  con- 
scious of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject. 

"You  don't  think  me  sufficiently  capable,"  Laird 
went  on  calmly,  but  with  an  unprecedented  determina- 
tion in  his  voice.  "Probably  you  are  right,  but  I'm 
going." 

"You'd  better  not,"  advised  Galer,  coming  to  himself. 
"I  can  manage  alone."  A  new  note  had  crept  into  his 
voice.  "The  storm  is  pretty  bad:  it's  no  use  two  of  us 
running  the  risk."  The  earnestness  in  Galer's  voice 
was  real  enough,  whatever  inspired  it,  but  its  effect  was 
the  opposite  cf  that  desired. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Laird.  "I  don't  mind  the 
risk."  He  looked  Galer  squarely  in  the  eyes;  then  his 
glance  swept  the  observation  car.  Of  all  those  there 
the  girl  alone  seemed  to  understand.  Something  flam- 
ed within  him.  The  turmoil  outside  lost  all  its  terrors. 
He  felt  himself  armored  impenetrably  by  this  new  con- 
ception of  himself. 

A  curious  expression  lay  in  Galer's  eyes.  "I  don't 
want  you.  Laird.  You'd  only  be  in  the  way.  Besides, 
I'll  have  my  work  cut  out  to  look  after  myself,  as  it 
is." 

This  candid  statement  brought  a  deeper  flush  to 
Laird's  face.  "Nevertheless  I'm  going."  With  this  he 
swung  around  and  went  to  his  compartment. 

"Bumptious  little  fool,"  he  heard  someone  say.  "You 
can  never  tell  about  these  quiet  ones,"  added  another. 

ONE  of  the  crew  lent  Laird  a  pair  of  heavy  boots 
which,  with  a  woolen  sweater,  an  ulster,  and  a  pair 
of  thick  woolen  gloves,  promised  some  resistance  to  the 
intense  cold. 

Much  as  he  disliked  the  man,  he  and  Galer  would 
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have  to  start  together,  and  Laird  was  about  to  join 
Galer  at  the  other  end  of  the  car  where  he  was  the  centre 
of  an  admiring  group,  when  he  heard  his  name  spoken. 
It  was  the  girl. 

"I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  you  are  doing,  Mr. 
Laird?"  she  began.  "It's  fine  of  you,  but—."  She 
seemed  suddenly  lost  in  embarrassment. 

"You  don't  think  I'm  fit  for  the  job,  Miss  Deane," 
Laird  said.  For  three  days  he  had  dreamed  of  speaking 
to  her  and  now  his  dream  had  come  true  he  was  surpris- 
ingly master  of  himself. 

"No,  no,  it  isn't  that."  A  troubled  expression  grew 
into  her  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  compromised,  "I'm  not  as  fit  as  Galer,  you 
mean." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  the  mountains,  Mr.  Laird?" 
she  countered. 

"I  never  saw  a  mountain  until  this  morning." 
She  smiled.  "That's  just  it;  Mr.  Galer  has.  He's 
had  just  that  outdoor  experience  so  essential  to  such  a 
task  as  this.  He's  hunted  and  fished  through  the  Rock- 
ies ever  so  many  times,  while  you  know  nothing  of 
them." 

"Did  Mr.  Galer  ask  you  to  tell  me  this,  Miss  Deane?" 
Her  embarrassment  increased  and  Laird  wondered  at 
Galer's  persistency. 

"Now  you  are  angry  with  me,"  she  cried.  "But  to 
be  truthful,  he  did.  though  I  was  going  to  anyhow." 

Laird  smiled.  "I  have  a  confession  to  make.  When 
I  told  Galer  I  would  go  I  felt  afraid,  horribly  afraid. 
I'm  a  coward  at  heart,  a  rotten  little  coward." 

"Oh,  but  that  can't  be,  Mr.  Laird,"  she  protested. 
"If  you  really  think  that,  it's  because  you  have  never 
been  tested  before.  After  all,  one's  courage  or  cowardice 
is  the  result  of  one's  attitude  toward  a  danger  that  is  fore- 
seen and  feared." 

"It's  true  enough.  Probably  I'll  never  be  anything 
else.  But  I'm  going  through  with  thi?,  Via  going 
out  with  Galer  and  I'm  coming  ha^'.  ^j^j,  j^jj,^  ,. 

"That  simply  proves  my  argu- 
ment," she  smiled  triumphantly. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  and  Laird 
thri!'ed  to  its  touch.  It  was  firm 
and  a  little  tanned,  and  its  warm 
grip  inspired  him  with  a  fresh  mea- 
sure of  confidence.  An  indescrib- 
able happiness  posses.sed  him;  if 
any  fear  had  remained  in  his  heart 
it  had  vanished  now.  He  remember- 
ed the  journey  he  had  been  taking 
and  what  it  had  meant  to  him  through 
the  long,  gray  years  he  had  been 
preparing  for  it.  The  thought  of 
those  empty  years  chilled  him.  He 
had  told  himself  there  was  nothing 
in  life  that  could  equal  the  realiza- 
tion of  liis  desire;  he  had  bent  his 
energies  to  its  attainment  and  neg- 
lected that  social  contact  which 
strengthens  a  man's  grip  on  himself; 
and  here  to  his  hand  was  a  world  he 
had  never  dreamed  of. 

"You  are  both  coming  back," 
she  said  gravely,  after  a  small  pause. 
For  a  moment  their  eyes  met;  then 
they  joined  the  group  surrounding 
Galer. 

"You  are  determined  to  go?" 
demanded  Galer,  a  Karsh  note  in 
his     voice. 

Laird     nodded. 

A  moment  later  they  wer(?  outside. 

'"pHE  conductor  took   them  to  the 
i      s|)ur  which    branched   off  the 
main   track  just  behind  the  stalled 
transcontinental. 

"These  might  come  in  useful," 
he  shouted  at  them,  giving  each  a 
circular  flashlight.  "It's  up-grade 
all  the  way,  but  the  wind  will  have 
cleared  the  track."  With  an  in- 
distinct word  of  encouragement  h« 
left  them. 

In  silence  they  struck  out  together, 
their  mutual  animosity  a  barrier  to 
any  attempt  at  coml)HtiMg  with 
speech  the  tempest  around  them. 
The  wind  whipped  (hem  .savagely, 
shrieking  and  whining  a  perpetual 
challenge,  flinging  clouds  of  slinging 
snow  in  their  faces,  and  (wnetrating 
their  garments  as  though  they  won' 
paper. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  lrari> 
parallel  with  the  rising  grade,  hrusii- 
ed  it  clear  of  whatever  snow  uttempt- 
pd  to  accumulate  by  the  rails,  and 
left  the  ground  l>etwe<>n  the  ties 
Conlivurd  on  pogr  .1H 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
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OVINGTONS  BANK 


kN  HOUR  after 
Arthur    had 
left   the  house 
on  the    Monday   morning 
Josina   went   slowly    up   the 
stairs  to  her    father's  room. 
-  She     was     young     and     the 
stairs  were  shallow,  but  the 
girl's     knees     shook      under 

her  as  she  mounted  them,  one  by  one,  and  her  hand  tremb- 
led on  the  banister.  Before  now  the  knees  of  brave 
men,  going  on  forlorn  hopes,  have  shaken  under  them, 
but,  like  these  men,  Josina  went  on,  she  ascended  step 
by  step. 

And  for  her  on  this  forlorn  hope  were  no  shouting  com- 
rades, no  tramp  of  marching  feet,  no  watching  eyes  of 
thousands,  no  bugle  note  to  cheer  her.  Only  Clement's 
shade — waiting. 

She  might  still  draw  back.  But  when  she  had  once 
spoken,  there  could  be  no  drawing  back.  A  voice  whis- 
pered in  her  ear  that  she  had  better  think  it  over — just 
once  more,  better  wait  a  little  longer  to  see  if  aught 
would  happen,  revolve  it  once  again  in  her  mind.  Poss- 
ibly there  might  be  some  other,  some  easier,  some  safer 
way. 

But  she  knew  what  that  whisper  meant.  She  paused 
awhile  on  the  shabby  landing,  her  hand  to  her  heart, 
then  went  bravely  on  and  grasped  the  handle  of  the  door. 
She  went  in.  Her  father  was  sitting  beside  the  fire.  His 
back  was  towards  her,  he  was  smoking  his  after-break- 
fast pipe.  She  might  still  retreat,  or — or  she  might  say 
what  she  liked,  ask  perhaps  if  he  wanted  anything.  He 
would  never  suspect,  never  conceive  in  his  wildest  moments 
the  thing  that  she  had  come  to  confess.  It  was  not  too 
late  even  now — to  draw  back. 

She  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  on  which  his 
elbow  rested,  and  she  stood  there,  steadying  herself  by  a 
hand  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  She  was  sick 
with  fear,  her  tongue  clung  to  her  mouth,  her 
very  lips  were  white.  But  she  forced  herself  to 
speak.  "Father,  I  have  something — to  tell 
you,"    she    stammered. 

"Eh?"  He  turned  sharply.  "What's  that?" 
She  had  not  been  able  to  control  her  voice,  and 
he  knew  in  a  moment  that  something  was  wrong. 
"What   ha'   you   been   doing?" 

Now!  Now,  or  never!  The  words  she  had 
so  often  repeated  to  herself  rang  in  her  ears. 
"Do  you  know  who  it  was,"  she  said,  "saved  you 
that  night,   sir?      The  night  you  were — hurt?" 

He  turned  himself  a  little  more  towards  her. 
"Who?  Who  it  was?"  he  repeated.  "What 
art  talking  about,  girl?  Why,  the  lad,  to  be 
sure.     Who   else?" 

"No,  sir,"  she  said,  shaking  from  head  to  foot, 
so  that  the  table  rocked  audibly  under  her  hand. 
"It  was  Mr.  Ovington's  son.  And — and  I  love 
him.     And  he  wishes  to  marry  me." 

The  Squire  did  not  say  a  word.  He  sat,  his 
head  erect,  still  as  a  stone. 

"And  I  want — to  help  him,"  she  added,  her 
voice  dying  away  with  the  words.  Her  knees 
were  so  weak,  that  but  for  the  support  of  the 
table,  she  must  have  sunk  on  the  floor. 

Still  the  Squire  did  not  speak.      His  iaw  had 
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fallen.  He  sat  arrested  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  his 
face  partly  turned  from  her,  his  pipe  held  stiffly  in  his 
hand.  At  last,  "Ovington's  son  wants  to  marry  you?" 
he  repeated,  in  a  tone  so  even  that  it  might  have  deceived 
many. 

"He  saved  your  life."  She  clung  desperately   to  that. 

"And   you   love   him?" 

"Oh,  I  do!     I  do!" 

HE  PAUSED  as  if  he  still  listened,  still  expected  more. 
Then  in  a  low  voice,  "The  girl  is  mad,"  he  mut- 
tered. "My  Heavens,  the  girl  is  mad!  Or  I  am  mad! 
Blind  and  mad,  like  the  old  king!  Ay,  blind  and  mad!" 
He  let  the  pipe  fall  from  his  hand  to  the  floor,  and  he 
groped  for  his  stick  that  he  might  rap  and  summon  assis- 
tance. But  in  his  agitation  he  could  not  find  the  stick. 
Then,  as  he  still  felt  for  it  with  a  flurried  hand,  nature 
or  despair  prompted  her,  and  the  girl  who  had  never  car- 
essed him  in  her  life,  never  taken  a  liberty  with  him, 
never  ventured  on  the  smallest  familiarity,  never  gone 
beyond  the  morning  and  evening  kiss,  timidly  given  and 
frigidly  received,  sank  on  the  floor  and  clasped  his  knees, 
pressed  herself  against  him.  "Oh,  father,  father!  I  am 
not  mad,"  she  cried,  "I  am  not  mad.  Hear  me!  Oh, 
hear  me!"  A  pause,  and  then,  "I  have  deceived  you, 
I  am  not  worthy,  but  you  are  my  father!  I  have  only, 
only  you,  who  can  help  me!  Have  mercy  on  me,  for  I 
do  love  him.     I  do  love  him!     I — "     her  voice  failed 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR.— It  is  the  year  1823. 
Ovington,  an  aggressive  banker,  is  promoting  one  of  the 
earliest  steam  railroads.  He  faces  two  problems,  his  son  Clement, 
who  dislikes  the  bank,  and  Squire  Griffin,  who  is  antagonistic 
to  the  railroad  project,  and  is  using  every  influence  to  prevent  it 
going  over  his  land.  Later  Ovington  gives  Bourdillon,  the 
nephew  of  the  squire,  a  partnership  in  the  bank.  Meanwhile 
Clement  had  met  the  squire's  daughter  and  a  mutual  interest  de- 
velops. One  night  the  squire  is  robbed  of  a  large  sum,  but  saved 
from  death  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Clement,  who  later  recovers 
the  money.  Bourdillon  receives  the  money  from  Clement  and 
returns  it  to  the  squire,  leaving  the  impression  that  it  was  he  who 
had  saved  the  latter's  life.  Bourdillon  proposes  to  the  daughter 
but  she  will  not  consider  the  proposal.  Meanwhile  Ovington's 
Bank  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  financial  crisis,  that  threatens  its 
existence.  In  getting  certain  papers  from  the  squire's  wall  safe, 
Bourdillon  abstracts  certain  stock  sufficient  to  safeguard  the 
bank's  interests  and  secures  the  blind  squire's  signature  to  their 
transfer.  In  an  interview  between  Clement  and  the  squire's 
daughter,  she  discovers  that  he,  and  not  Bourdillon,  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  her  father. 


her  but  she  continued 
to  cling  to  him,  to 
press  her  head  against 
his  body,  mutely  to 
implore  him,  and 
plead  with  him. 

"My  God!"  he  ejaculat*d 
at  last.  And  he  sat  upright, 
stiff,  looking  before  him  with 
sightless  eyes;  Uo  far  as  he 
could  withholding  himself 
from  her,  but  not  actively  repelling  her.  After  an  inter- 
val,    "Tell   me,"   he  muttered. 

That,  even  that,  was  more  than  she  had  expected  from 
him.  He  had  not  struck  her,  he  had  not  cursed  her,  and 
she  took  some  courage.  She  told  him  in  broken  words, 
but  with  sufficient  clearness,  of  her  first  meeting  with 
Clement,  of  the  gun-shot  by  the  brook,  of  her  narrow 
escape  and  the  meetings  that  had  ensued.  Once,  in 
a  burst  of  rage,  he  interrupted  her.  "The  rascal!  Oh, 
the  d — d  rascal!"  he  cried,  and  she  flinched.  But  she 
went  on,  telling  him  of  Clement's  resolve  that  he  must 
be  told,  of  that  unfortunate  meeting  with  him  on  the 
road,  and  then  of  that  second  encounter  the  same  night, 
when  Clement  had  come  to  his  rescue.  There  he  stopped 
her. 

"How  do  you  know?"  he  asked  hoarsely.  "How 
do  you  know?  How  dare  you  say — "  and  now  he  did 
make  a  movement  as  if  to  repel  her  and  put  her  from 
him. 

BUT  SHE  would  not  be  repulsed.  She  clung  to  him, 
telling  him  of  the  coat,  of  the  great  stains  that  she 
had  seen  upon  it;  and  at  last,  "Why  did  you  hide  this?" 
broke  from  him.     "Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

She  told  him  that  she  had  not  known,  that  the  part 
which  Clement  had  taken  on  that  night  was  new  to  her 
also.     That— 

"But  you  see  him?"  he  snarled,  speaking  a  little  more 
like  himself.     "You  see  him!" 

"Twice  only — twice  only  since  that  night," 
she  vowed.  "Indeed,  indeed,  sir,  only  twice. 
Once  he  came  to  speak  to  you  and  tell  you,  but 
you  were  ill,  and  I  would  not  let  him.  And 
yesterday  he  came  to — to  give  me  up,  to  say 
goodbye.  Only  twice,  sir,  as  God  sees  me! 
He  would  not.  He  showed  me  that  we  had  been 
wrong.  He  said,"  sobbing  bitterly,  "that  we 
must  be  open  or — or  we  must  be  nothing — 
nothing  to   one  another!" 

"Open?  Open!"  the  Squire  almost  shouted. 
"D — d  open!  Shutting  the  stable  door  when  the 
horse  is  gone.  D — n  his  openness!"  And  then 
"Good  Lord!  Good  Lord!"  with  almost  as  much 
amazement  as  anger  in  his  voice.  That  all  this 
should  have  been  going  on  and  he  know  nothing 
about  it!  That  his  girl,  this  child  as  he  had 
deemed  her,  should  have  been  doing  this  under 
his  very  eyes!  Under  his  very  eyes!  "Good 
Lord!"  But  then  rage  once  more  got  the  upper 
hand  and  he  cursed  Clement  with  passion,  and 
again  made  as  if  he  would  rise  and  throw  her  off. 
"To  steal  a  man's  child!    The  villain!" 

"Oh,  don't  call  him  that!"  she  cried.  "He  is 
good,  father.  Indeed,  indeed,  he  is  good.  And 
he  saved  your  life!" 

He  sat  back  at  that,  as  if  her  words  shifted 
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his  thoughts  to  another  matter.  "Tell  me  again,"  he 
.said  sternly,  but  more  calmly.  "He  told  you  this  tale 
yesterday,  did  he!  Well,  tell  me  as  he  told  you,  do  you 
hear.  And  mind  you,  if  you're  lying,  you  slut,  he  or 
you,  'twill  come  up!     I  am  blind  and  you  may  think  to 

deceive  me  now  as  you  have  deceived  me  before " 

"Never,  never  again,  sir!"  she  vowed.  Then  she  told 
him  afresh  from  point  to  point,  what  she  had  learned  on 
the  Sunday. 

"Then  the  lad  didn't  come  up  till  after?" 
"Arthur?     No,  sir.     Not  till  after  Thomas   was  gone. 
And  it  was  Clement  who  followed  Thomas  to  Birming- 
ham and  got  the  money  back."       For  Clement  had  told 
her  that  also. 

When  she  had  done,  the  Squire  leant  forward  and  felt 
again  for  his  stick  as  if  he  were  now  prepared  for  action. 
"Well,  you  begone,"  he  said,  harshly,  "you  begone,  now. 
I'll  see  to  this." 

But,  "Not  till  you  forgive  me,"  she  entreated,  holding 
him  close,  and  pressing  her  face  against  his  unwilling 
breast.  "And  there's  more,  there's  more,  sir,"  in 
growing  agitation,  "I  must  tell  you.  Be  good  to  me. 
Oh,  be  good  to  me!     Forgive  me  and  help  him." 

"Help  him!"  the  Squire  cried  and  now  he  was  indeed 
amazed.  "I  help  him!  Help  the  man  who  has  gone  be- 
hind my  back,  and  stolen  my  girl!  Help  the  man  who— 
let  me  go!  Do  you  hear  me.  girl!  Let  me  get  up,  you 
shameless  hussy!"— growing  moment  by  moment  more 
and  more  himself,  as  he  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her 
disclosure,  and  could  measure  its  extent.  "How  do  I 
know  what  you  are?  Or  what  he  mayn't  have  done  to 
you?  Help,  indeed?  Help  the  d— d  rascal  who  has 
robbed  me?  Who  has  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  my  girl — 
a  Griffin?    ,Why— " 

"He  saved  your  life,"  she  cried,  pleading  desperately 
with  him,  though  he  strove  to  free  himself.  "Oh,  father, 
he  saved  your  life!  And  I  do  love  him!  I  love  him! 
If  you  part  us  I  shall  die!" 

He  could  not  struggle  against  her  young  strength  and 
he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  free  himself.  He  sank  back 
in  his  chair.  "D— n  the  girl!"  he  cried.  And  he  sat 
silent,  breathing  hard. 

A  ND  she— she  had  told  him,  and  she  still 
^^  lived!  She  had  told  him  and  he  had  not 
cursed  her,  he  had  not  struck  her  to  the  ground. 
He  had  not  even  succeeded  in  putting  her  from 
him!  She  had  told  him,  and  the  v^orld  still 
moved  about  her,  his  gold  watch,  which  lay 
on  the  table  on  a  level  with  her  head,  still  ticked, 
the  dog  still  barked  in  the  field  below.  Mips 
Peacock's  voice  could  still  be  heard,  invoking 
Calamy's  presence.  She  had  told  him,  and 
he  was  still  her  father,  nay,  if  she  was  not  de- 
ceived— he  was  more  truly  her  father,  nearer 
to  her,  more  her  own,  than  he  had  ever  been 
fiefore. 

Presently.  "Ovington's  son!  Ovington's 
son!"  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  wonder. 
"Good  God!      Couldn't  you  find  a  man?" 

"He  is  a  man,"  she  pleaded,  "indeed, 
indeed,  he  is!" 

"Ay,  and  you  are  a  woman!"  bitterly. 
"Fire  and  tow!  A  few  kisses  and  you  arc 
aflame  for  him.  For  shame,  girl,  for 
shame!  And  how  am  I  to  be  sure  it's 
no  worse?  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self?" 

She  shivered,  but  she  was  .silent. 

"Deceiving  your  father  when  he  was 
blind!" 

She  clung  to  him.  He  felt  her  trembling 
convulsively. 

After  that  he  sat  for  a  long  time  as  if 
exhausted,  suffering  her  embrace,  and  silent 
.save  when  at  rare  intervals  an  oath  broke 
from  him,  or,  in  a  gust  of  pa.ssion,  he  struck 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  Once, 
"My  father  would  ha'  spurned  you  from  the  house," 
he  cried,  "you  jade!"  She  did  not  answer  and,  a  new 
idea  striking  him,  he  sat  up  sharply.  "But  what?  What 
the  devil  is  all  this  about?  What's  all  this,  if  it's  over 
and — and  done  with?"  His  tone  was  almost  jubilant. 
"If  he's  off  with  it?  Maybe,  girl,  I'll  forgive  you,  bad 
as  you've  been — if  that's  so?     Do  you  say  it's  over?" 

"No,   no,   no!"     she   cried.   "He  came — " 

"You  told  me—" 

"He  came  yesterday  to  say  goodbye  to  me,  becau.se — " 
and  then  in  words  the  most  moving  that  she  could  find, 
words  sped  from  her  heart,  winged  by  her  love,  she  ex- 
plained Clement's  errand,  the  position  at  the  bank,  the 
crisis,  the  menace  of  ruin,  the  need  of  help. 

'  I  *HE  Squire  listened — listened  in  seeming  patience, 
*•  his  business  instincts  aroused,  until  he  grasped  her 
meaning.  Then  he  struck  his  hand  on  the  table.  "And 
he  thought  that  I  should  help!"  he  cried,  with  grim 
satisfaction.  "He  thought  that,  did  he?"  And  he 
would  not  listen  to  her  protests  that  it  was  not  Clement, 


that  it  was  not  Clement,  it  was  she  who — "He  thought 
that?  I  see  it  now,  I  see  it  all!  But  the  fool,  the  fool, 
to  think  that!  Why,  I  wouldn't  stretch  out  my  little 
finger  to  save  his  father  from  hell!  And  he  thought  that? 
He  took  me  for  as  big  a  fool  as  the  silly  girl  he  had  flattered 
and  lured,  and  thought  he  could  use  to  save  them  from 
perdition?  As  if  he  had  not  done  me  harm  enough! 
As  if  he  hadn't  stolen  my  daughter  from  me,  he'd  steal 
my  purse!  Why  he  must  be  the  most  d— d  impudent, 
cunning  thief  that  ever  trod  shoe  leather.  He  must  be  a 
cock  of  a  rretty  hackle  indeed.  He  should  go  far  with 
the  nerve  he  has!  I  should  think  so!  My  daughter 
first  and  my  purse  afterwards!  This  son  of  an  upstart 
whose  grandfather  would  have  sat  in  my  servant's  hall, 
he'd  steal  my — " 

"No,  no!"  she  protested. 

"Yes,  yes!  Yes,  yes!  But  he'll  find  that  he's  got  not 
a  g'rl  to  deal  with  now!  Help  him?  Save  his  bank? 
P'Mck  him  from  the  debtor's  prison  he's  due  to  rot  in? 
Why,  I'll  see  him — in  hell  first!" 

She  had  risen  and  moved  from  him.  She  was  stand- 
'ng  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  now.  "He  saved  your 
life!"  she  said.  And  she,  too,  was  changed.  She  spoke 
with  something  of  his  passion.     "He  saved  your  life!" 


squir^'H     face     was     disto.-li-d     and     drawn.     n'l"cd     by     some 
strange  shock.     And  he  waa  shaking  in  all   his  limbs. 


she  repeated,  and   she  stamped    her  foot  on   the  floor. 

"Well,  the  devil  thank  him  fo  •  it!"  the  Squire  cried 
with  gusto.  "And  you,"  with  (icsh  anger,  "do  you  be- 
gone, girl!  Get  out  of  my  room,  before  you  try  my  pat- 
ience too  far!"  He  waved  his  stick  at  her.  "Go,  or  I'll 
call  up  Calamy  and  have  you  put  out!  Do  you  bijar? 
Do  you  hear?     You  ungrateful,  shameless  girl'     Go!" 

She  had  fancied  victory,  incredible,  unhoped-for  vic- 
tory to  be  almost  within  her  grasp;  and  lo,  it  was  dashed 
from  her  hand,  it  was  farther  from  her  than  ever.  And 
she  could  do  no  more.  Courage,  strength,  hope  were 
spent,  shaken  as  she  was  by  the  emotions  of  the  past 
hour.  She  could  do  no  more;  a  little  more  and  he  might 
strike  her.  She  crept  out  weeping,  and  went,  blinded 
by  her  tears,  up  the  stairs,  up,  stair  by  stair,  to  hide  her- 
self in  her  room.  There  had  been  a  momf  nt  when  she 
had  fancied  that  he  was  melting,  l>ut  all  had  been  in  vain. 
She  had  come  close  to  him,  but  in  the  end  he  had  put 
her  from  him.  He  had  thrust  her  farther  from  him  than 
before.  Her  only  consolation,  if  consolation  she  had, 
was  that  she  had  spoken,  that  the  truth  was  known,  that 


she  had  no  longer  any  secret  to  weigh  her  down.  But 
she  had  failed. 

CHAPTER   XXX 

\/r  FAN  WHILE  the  old  man,  left  to  himself,  sat  for  a 
I'-'-l  time,  deeply  moved.  He  breathed  quickly,  wip- 
ing his  brow  from  time  to  time,  with  a  hand  that  trembled. 
For  some  minutes  it  was  upon  the  last  and  the  least  un- 
welcome aspect  of  the  matter  that  he  dwelt.  So  that 
was  the  point  of  it  all,  was  it?  That  wa.s  the  end  and  the 
aim  of  this  clandestine,  this  disgraceful  intrigue.  This 
conspiracy!  They  had  made  this  silly  woman-child, 
soft  like  all  her  sex,  their  puppet.  And  using  her,  they 
had  thought  that  he.  too.  might  be  drawn  into  their  game 
and  used  and  exploited  for  their  profit.  But  they  had 
been  mad,  mad,  as  they  would  learn,  to  think  it.  They 
must  have  been  mad  to  dream  of  it.  Or  desperate.  Ay. 
that  must  be  it.     Desperate! 


IJUT  as  he  grew  cooler,  and  the  first  instinct,  so  natural 
•'-'  in  him,  to  pin  his  enemies  and  shake  them,  began  to 
lose  its  force,  less  pleasant  aspects  of  the  matter  rose  be- 
fore him.  For  the  girl  and  her  nonsense  and  her  bad, 
bad  behaviour — he  did  not  tell  himself,  he  would  not 
allow,  that  it  was  that  which  hurt  him  most.  On  the 
contrary  he  affected  to  put  that  from  him-  for  the  time. 
He  told  himself  and  strove  to  believe  that  he  could  deal 
with  it  easily,  when  it  pleased  him.  He  could  put  an  end 
to  that  folly.  Girls  were  only  girls  and  she'd  forget. 
He  would  deal  with  that  later. 

But  Arthur's  five  thousand,  that  would  be  lost,  con- 
found it,  if  the  girl's  story  were  true.  Five  thousand! 
It  was  a  fine  sum  and  a  d — d  pity!  The  Squire's  avarice 
rose  in  arms  as  he  thought  of  it.  Five  thousand!  And 
that  silly  woman.  Arthur's  mother — he  would  have  to 
provide  for  her.  She  would  be  penniless,  almost 
penniless. 

And   Arthur    himself?     Confound   him,    what 
had  the  lad  been  doing?  Why  had  he  been  silent 
about  the  Bank's  difficulties,   and  the  peril  in 
which  his  money  stood?  Why,  it  was  only  two 
days  ago  that  he  had  denied  the  existence  of  any 
peril.     And    then    again    what    was    this    story 
about  that  unlucky  night  which  had  cost  him  his 
sight?     If  it  really  was  young  Ovington  who  had 
come  to  his  rescue  and  beaten  Thomas  off,  why 
had  not  Arthur  said  so?     Why  had  he  never  let 
fall  a  single  word  about    him,  never   mentioned 
the  young  fellow's  name,    never  given   him   the 
credit   that — that    was    certainly   due   to    him, 
rogue  though   he  was,  if  this  story  were  true. 
There  was  something  odd  about  that;  the  Squire 
moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.     Something  under- 
hand   and — and    fishy!     He   had    a    glimpse   of 
-Arthur  in  a  new  light,  and  he  did  not  like  what  he  saw. 
He  liked  it  almost  less,  if  that  were  possible,  than 
he   liked   another   thing^the   idea   that   this  young 
Ovington's  silence  was  creditable  to  him.     If  it  were 
indeed  he  who  had  done  the  thing,  why  had  he  kept 
quiet  all  this  time,  and  never  even  said  "I  did  it?" 
If  a  gentleman  had  behaved  after  that  fashien,  — the 
Squire  would  have  known  what  to  think  of  it.     But 
that  this  low-bred  young  cub,  who  had  behaved  so 
disgracefully  to  his  daughter,  should  bear  himself  in 
that  way — no,  he  was  not  going  to  believe  it.    After 
all,  the  world  wasn't  turned  up-side  down  to  that  ex- 
tent. 

No!  For  in  his  association  with  the  girl,  the  young 
scamp  had  shown  what  he  was- -a  sneaking,  under- 
hand, interloping  puppy.  As  he  thought  of  it,  the 
veins  .swelled  on  the  Squire's  forehead  and  he  .shook 
with  rage.  His  girl!  Again  and  again  he  cursed  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  Griffin 
who  had  stolen  his  child's  heart  from  him.  No  fate, 
no  puni.shment,  no  lot  was  too  bad  for  such  a  one. 
Help  him!     Help  him,  indeed! 

The  Squire  laughed  mirthlessly  at  the  notion. 


AFTER  that  there  only  remained  his  daughter  to 
think  of,  and  as  he  came  back  to  her  and  to  her 
share  in  this,  more,  far  more  than  he  wished,  recurred 
to  his  memory;  her  prayers  and  her  pleading,  her  car<>ssps. 
her  clinging  arms,  the  tears  that  had  fallen  on  his  hands. 
her  warm,  slender  body  pres.sed  against  him.  He  could 
not  get  the  sound  of  her  voice  out  of  his  ears,  nor  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  nor  the  feel  of  her  body  from  his  mem- 
ory. Words  that  she  had  u.sed  returned  and  beat  on  his 
old  heart,  and  beat  and  beat  again,  tormenting  him, 
trying  him,  softening,  ay,  softening  him.  He  thought  of 
the  boy,  dead  these  many  years  at  Alexundrin,  and,  yes. 
she  was  all  he  had,  all.  And  he  must  thwart  her,  he 
must  make  her  unhappy.  It  was  his  duty.  She  knew 
not  what  she  asked.     And  she  had  behaved  ill,  «y.  very 

ill.  »1         •         U      1 

But  on  that,  with  a  vividness,  which  the  reflection  had 
never  assumed  before  -for  the  old  man,  like  other  old 
men,  did  not  feel  old  he  .saw  that  he  had  but  a  very  short 
span  to  live  a  year  or  two,  or  it  might  be  three  or  four. 
The  last  page  of  his  life  wa.s  all  but  turned,  the  book  wm 
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near  it«  end.  Two  or  three  years  and  all  that  he  treasur- 
ed would  be  hers.  Kven  now  he  was  dependent  on  her 
for  care  and  affection,  and  to  the  last  he  must  be  depend- 
ent. A  little  while  and  she  would  be  alone,  her  own  mis- 
tress; and  he  who  had  ruled  his  lands  and  his  people  for 
more  than  half  a  century  would  be  a  memory.  A  mem- 
ory of  what? 

Afjain,  and  yet  again,  ho  felt  her  arms  about  his  knees, 
her  little  head  pressed  aijainst  his  breast.  A(?ain  and 
yet  again  her  tears,  her  prayers  beat  upon  his  heart. 
She  was  a  silly  woman-child,  a  fool;  but  a  dear  fool, 
made  dear  to  him  in  the  very  hour  of  her  misbehaviour. 
It  was  his  duty  to  deny  her.  It  was  for  him  to  order, 
for  her  to  obey.  And  yet  "He  saved  your  life!"  that  cry 
so  oft  repeated,  so  often  dinned  into  his  ears,  that,  too, 
came  back  to  him.  And  before  he  was  aware  of  it  he 
was  wondering  what  manner  of  man  this  young 
fellow  was,  what  spell  he  had  wrought  about  the 
girl,  whence  his  power  over  her. 

And  why  had  the  man  been  silent  about  that 
night?  And  had  he  in  truth  intended  to  beard  him 
and  claim  her  in  the  road  that  morning?  When 
they  met?     He  remembered  it. 

The  son  of  that  man,  Ovington!  It  could  hard- 
ly be  worse.  And  yet  "He  saved  your  life!"  The 
Squire  could  not  get  over  that— if  it  were  true.  If 
it  were  really  true. 

He  thought  long  upon  it,  forced  out  of 
the  usual  current  of  his  life.  Miss  Pea- 
cock, bringing  up  his  frugal  luncheon,  found 
him  silent,  sunk  low  in  his  chair,  his  chin 
upon  his  breast.  So  he  appeared  when  any 
one  stole  in  during  the  next  two  hours,  to 
attend  to  the  fire  or  to  light  his  pipe. 
Calamy,  safe  outside  the  door,  uttered  his 
misgivings.  "It's  the  torpor,"  he  told 
Miss  Peacock,  shaking  his  head.  "That's 
how  it  takes  them  before  the  end,  Miss. 
I've  seen  it  often.  The  torpor!  He'll 
not  be  long  now!" 

Miss  Peacock  scolded  the  butler,  but 
was  none  the  less  impressed,  and  presently 
she  sought  Josina,  who  was  lying  down  in 
her  room  with  a  headache.  She  imparted 
her  fears  to  the  girl,  and  Jos  rose  unwilling- 
ingly,  and  bathed  her  face  and  tidied  her 
hair,  and  by  and  by  came  out.  She  must 
take  up  the  burden  of  life  again. 

BY  THAT  time  Miss  Peacock  had  disappeared, 
and  Josina  went  down  alone.  Half  way 
down  the  upper  flight,  she  halted;  she  heard  a 
slow,  heavy  step  descending  the  stairs  below  her. 
She  looked  down  the  well  of  the  staircase,  and  to 
her  astonishment  she  saw  her  father  going  down 
before  her,  stair  by  stair,  his  hand  on  the  rail, 
a  paper  and  his  stick  in  the  other  hand.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  done  such  a 
thing,  but  hitherto  some  one  had  always  gone  with  him, 
to  aid  him  should  aid  be  necessary. 

Josina's  first  impulse  was  to  hurry  after  him,  but  see- 
ing the  paper  in  his  hand  and  recognising,  as  she  fancied, 
the  agreement  that  he  had  signed  on  the  Saturday, 
she  followed  him  softly,  without  letting  him  know  that 
she  was  there.  He  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase  and 
with  an  accustomed  hand  he  groped  for  and  found  the 
door  of  the  dining-room.  He  pushed  open  the  door  and 
went  in.  He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  distinctly 
— the  house  was  very  quiet,  it  was  the  dead  of  the  after- 
noon— she  heard  him  turn  the  key  in  the  lock. 

That  alarmed  her,  for  if  he  fell  or  met  with  an  accident, 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  assisting  him.  She  moved 
to  the  door  and  listened.  She  heard  him  passing  slowly 
and  carefully  across  the  floor,  and  heard  the  table  creak 
under  his  hand,  as  he  reached  it.  A  moment  later  her 
ear  caught  the  jingle  of  a  bunch  of  keys. 

His  visit  had  a  purpose  then.  He  might  be  going  to 
deposit  the  lease,  but  she  could  not  imagine  where.  His 
papers  were  in  his  own  room  or  in  his  bedroom.  And 
Calamy  had  the  wine,  it  could  not  be  that  he  wanted. 
For  a  moment  her  thoughts  reverted  to  her  own  trouble 
and  she  sighed — his  errand  could  hardly  have  to  do  with 
that.  Then  she  caught  again  the  jingle  of  keys,  and  dis- 
turbed and  anxious  she  listened,  her  head  bent  low. 
What  could  he  be  doing?  And  would  he  be  able  to 
find  the  door  again? 

Presently  the  silence  was  broken  by  an  oath,  followed 
by  a  rustling  sound— apparently  he  was  handling  papers. 
This  lasted  for  quite  a  minute,  and  then  there  came  from 
the  room  a  strange,  half-strangled  cry,  inexpressibly 
painful,  a  cry  that  stopped  the  beating  of  her  heart. 
Instantly  she  seized  the  handle  of  the  door  and  turned  it. 
shook  it.  But  the  door,  as  she  had  supposed,  was  locked, 
and  terrified,  she  cried  "Father!  Father!  What  is  it? 
What  is  it?"  She  beat  on  the  door. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  she  heard  him  coming  towards 
her,  hastily,  at  random,  striking  against  the  table,  over- 
turning a  chair.  She  trembled  for  him;  he  might  fall, 
he  might  fall  at  any  moment,  and  the  door  was  locked. 
But  he  did  not  fall.     He  reached  the  door,  and  turned  the 
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key.    The  door  opened.    She  saw  him,  and  turned  white. 

Her  fears  had   not  been  baseless.     The  light  in  the 

doorway  was  poor  on  that  cheerless  December  day,  but 

it  was  enough  to  show  her  the  Squire's  face  distorted  and 

drawn,  altered  by  some  strange  shock.  And  he  was  shaking 

in  all  his  limbs.  The  moment  that  she  touched  him  he  g-ip- 

pod  her  arm.  and 

"Come  here!"  he 

ordered,  his 

voice   hoarse 

"Lock  the  door, 

girl!"  And,  when 

she    had    done 

this,    "You  gee  .. ■ .  . jfi:  .,^^^^^M|£-t 

that  cupboard?  Js.wJKrf^^^^^^Mfc-,/* 

You  see  it?"  gj^ 


At  Coventry,  early  »»  was 
the  hour,  he  caught  rumors 
of  the  paiuc.  and  hints  were 
dropped  by  the  night  man  in 
the  inn-yard. 


SHE  was  alarmed,  for,  whatever  might  be  its  cause, 
she  felt  that  the  excitement  under  which  he  laboured 
was  dangerous  for  him.  But  she  had  her  wits  about  her, 
and  she  nerved  herself  to  do  what  he  wanted.  She  saw 
the  open  cupboard,  of  the  existence  of  which  she  had  had 
no  knowledge,  but  in  her  alarm  on  his  account,  she  show- 
ed no  surprise.  "Yes,  I  see  it,  sir,"  she  said.  She  put 
his  arm  through  hers,  striving  to  calm  him  by  her  pre- 
sence. 

He  drew  her  across  the  room  till  they  stood  before  the 
cupboard.  "Do  you  see  a  box?  Do  you  see  a  box?"  he 
demanded,  hardly  able  to  articulate  the  words  in  his  haste. 
"Ay?  Then  do  you  look  in  it,  girl!  Look  in  it.  What  is 
there  in  it?  Tell  me,  girl.     Tell  me,  quick!  What  is  in  it?" 

The  box,  its  lid  thrown  open,  stood  on  the  shelf  before 
him,  and  he  laid  his  trembling  hand  on  it.  She  looked 
into  it — it  was  of  no  great  size.  "It  is  empty,  sir," 
she  said. 

"Empty?     Quite  empty?"  His  voice  rose  on  the  words. 

"Yes,  sir,  quite  empty." 

"Nothing  in  it?"  desperately.  "Are  you  sure,  girl? 
Can  you  see  nothing?     Nothing?" 

"Nothing,  sir,  I  am  quitt  sure,"  she  said.  "There  is 
nothing  in  it." 

"No  papers?" 

"No,  sir,  no  papers." 

An  idea  seemed  to  strike  him.  "They  may  ha'  fallen 
on  the  floor,"  he  gasped.  "Look!  Look  all  about, 
girl'  Look!  Ah,"  and  there  was  something  like  agony 
in  the  cry,  "Curse  this  blindness!  I  am  helpless,  help- 
less as  a  child!  Can  you  see  no  papers — on  the  floor, 
wench?  Thin  papers  they  are?  No?  Nor  on  the  shelv- 
es?" 

"No,  sir.  There  is  the  lease  you  signed  on  Saturday. 
That  is  all." 

"For  God's  sake,  make  no  mistake,  make  no  mistake, 
girl!"  he  cried  in  irrepressible  agitation.  "Look!  Look 
'em  over.  Two  papers — thin  papers — no  great  size 
they  are." 

"No,  sir,  I  can  see  none." 

Convinced  at  last,  he  uttered  an  exceeding  bitter  cry, 
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a  cry  that  went  to  the  girl's  heart.  "Then  he  has  robbed 
me!"  he  said.  "He  has  robbed  me!  A  Griffin,  and 
he  has  robbed  me!     Get— get  me  a  chair,  girl." 

Horrified,  she  helped  him  to  a  chair  and  he  sank  into 
it,  and  with  a  shaking  hand  he  sought  for  his  handker- 
chief and  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  lips.  Then  his 
hands  fell  until  they  rested  on  his  lap,  hi.'^ 
chin  sank  on  his  breast.  Two  tears  ran  down 
his  withered  cheeks.  "A  Griffin!"  he  whis- 
pered.    "A     Griffin.     And    he    has     robbed 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

IN  ALDERSBURY  there  had  been  a  simmer- 
ing of  excitement  through  all  the  hours 
of  that  Monday.  At  the  corner  of  the  Market 
Place  on  which  the  little  statue  of  the  ancient 
Prince  looked  down,  in  the  shops  on  Bride 
Hill,  in  the  High  street,  under  the  shadow  of 
St.  Juliana's,  knots  of  people  had  gathered, 
discussing,  some  with  scared  faces  and  low 
voices,  others  with  the  gusto  of  unconcern, 
the  rumours  of  troubles  that  came  through 
from  Chester,  from  Manche.ster,  from  the 
capital;  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  guards  at 
inn-yards,  and  leaked  from  the  boots  of  coach- 
es before  the  Lion. 

Gibbon's,  one  of  the  chief  banks  at  Birm- 
ingham, had  closed  its  doors,  Garrard's  had 
stopped  payment  at  Hereford,  there  was  panic 
on  the  stones  in  Manchester,  a  bank  had  failed 
at  Liverpool.     It  was  reported  that  a  director 
had  hanged  himself,  a  score  had  fled  to  Boul- 
ogne, dark  stories  of  '15  and  '93  were  revived. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  Bank  of  ifingland  had 
run  out  of  gold,  that  cash  payments  would  be  again 
suspended.     In   a  dozen  forms  these,   and  wilder 
statements,  ran  from  mouth  to    mouth,  gathered 
weight  as  they  went,  blanched  men's  faces  and  turned 
traders'  hearts  to  water.     But  the  worst,  it  was 
agreed,   would   not  be  known   until  the    afternoon 
coaches  came  in  and  brought  the  mails  from  London. 
Then — ah,    then,    people    would     see    what    they 
would  see! 
Idle  men,  with  empty  pockets,  revelled  in  news  which 
promised  to  bring  all  to  their  level.     And  malice  played 
its  part.     WoUey,  who  knew  that  he  would  be  sold  up 
within  the  fortnight  and  had  little  but  a  debtor's  prison 
in  prospect,  was  iu.  town  and  talking,  bent  on  revenge. 
The  few  who  had  already  withdrawn  their  accounts 
from  Ovington's  were  also  busy;  foxes  who  had  lost  their 
tails,  they  felt  themselves  marked  men  until  others  foU 
lowed  their  example.     Meanwhile,  Purslow,  and  such  as 
were  in  his  case,  lay  low,  sweated  in  their  shop-parlours, 
conned  their  ledgers  with  haggard  faces,  or  snarled  at 
their  women-folk.     Gone  now  was  the    pride  in  stock 
and  scrip  and  bounding  profits!     Gone  even  the  pride 
in  a  directorship. 

Purslow,  perhaps,  more  than  anyone,  was  to  be  pitied. 
A  year  before  he  had  been  prosperous,  purse-proud,  free 
from  debt,  with  a  good  business.  Now  his  every  penny 
was  sunk  in  unsaleable  securities,  his  credit  was  pledged 
to  the  bank,  his  counter  was  idle,  while  trade  creditors, 
whom  in  the  race  for  wealth  he  had  neglected, .were  press- 
ing him  hard.  Worst  of  all,  he  did  not  know  where  he 
was  to  turn  to  obtain  even  the  small  sum  needed  to  pay 
the  next  month's  wages. 

But  though  the  pot  was  boiling  in  Aldersbury  as  else- 
where, it  did  not  at  once  boil  over.  The  day  passed 
without  any  serious  run  on  either  of  the  banks.  Men 
were  alarmed,  they  got  together  in  corners,  they  whis- 
pered, they  marked  with  jealous  eyes  who  entered  and 
who  left  the  banks.  They  muttered  much  of  what  they 
would  do  on  the  morrow,  or  when  the  London  mail  came 
in,  or  when  they  had  made  up  their  minds.  But  to 
walk  into  the  bank,  and  face  the  clerks  and  do  the  deed 
required  courage;  and  for  the  most  part  they  were  not 
so  convinced  of  danger,  or  fearful  of  loss,  as  to  be  ready 
to  face  the  ordeal.  They  might  draw  their  money,  and 
look  foolish  afterwards.  Consequently  they  hung  about, 
putting  off  the  act,  waiting  to  see  what  others  would  do. 
The  hours  slipped  by,  and  the  excitement  grew,  but  still 
they  waited,  watching  one  another;  doing  nothing  but 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  rush  in  and  trample  one  ano- 
ther down  in  their  panic. 

jDUT  though  this  was  the  general  attitude  and  the 
■*-'  Monday  passed  without  a  run  of  any  consequence,  a 
certain  number  of  accounts  were  closed,  apd  the  excite- 
ment abroad  boded  ill  for  the  morrow.  It  waxed,  rather 
than  waned,  as  the  day  wore  on  and  Ovington's  heart 
would  have  been  heavy  and  his  apprehensions  keen  if 
the  one  had  not  been  lightened  and  the  other  dispersed 
by  the  good  news  which  Arthur  had  brought  from  Garth 
that   morning — the  almost  incredibly  good   news! 

Aldersbury,  however,  was  in  ignorance  of  that  news, 
nearly  as  it  affected  it,  and  when  Clement  issued  from  the 
bank  a  few  minutes  after  the  doors  had  closed,  there 
were  still  knots  of  people  hanging   about  the  corners  of 
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the  Market  Place.  He  viewed  them  with  a  sardonic 
eye,  and  could  afford  to  do  so;  for  his  heart  was  light  like 
his  father's,  and  he  could  smile  at  that  which,  but  for  the 
good  news  of  the  morning,  would  have  chilled  him  with 
apprehension.  He  turned  from  the  door,  intending  to 
seek  the  river-bank,  and  late  as  it  was  to  get  a  breath  of 
air  after  the  confinement  of  the  day.  But  his  intention 
was  never  carried  out,  for  he  had  not  gone  half-a-dozen 
yards  down  the  street,  before  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
a  horse  breasting  the  hill  at  unusual  speed;  and  some- 
thing in  the  pace  at  which  it  approached  warned  him  of 
ill.  He  waited,  and  his  fears  were  confirmed,  for  the 
vehicle,  a  rapidly  driven  gig,  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  driver,  a  country  lad,  began  to  get  down. 
"  Clement  retraced  the  half-dozen  steps  that  he  had  taken. 
The  horse's  flanks  were  heaving,  it  hung  its  head.  It 
had  been  driven  hard. 

"Who  is  it  you  want?"  he  asked. 

The  lad  sat  down  again  in  his  seat.  "Be  Mr.  Arthur 
here,  sir?"  he  inquired. 

"Mr.  Bourdillon?" 

"Ay,    sure,   sir." 

"No,  he  is  not." 

"Well,  I  be  to  follow  'ee  wheresomever  he  be,  axing 
your    pardon!" 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't  do  that,  my  lad,"  Clement  ex- 
plained. "He's  gone  to  London.  He  went  by  coach 
this  morning." 

The  lad  scratched  his  head.  "0  lord!"  he  said. 
"What  be  I  to  do?  I  was  to  bring  him  back  whether  or 
no.     Squire's  orders." 

"Squire    Griffin?" 

"Ay,  sure,  sir.  He's  in  a  taking,  and  mun  see  him, 
whether  or  no!     Mortal  put  about  he  were!" 

Clement  thought  rapidly,  the  vague  alarm  which  he 
had  felt  taking  solid  shape.  What  if  the  Squire  had  re- 
pented of  his  generosity?  What  if  the  help,  heaven-sent, 
beyond  hope  and  beyond  expectation,  which  had  remov- 
ed their  fears,  were  to  fail  them  after  all?  Clement's 
heart  sank.  "Who  sent  you?"  he  asked.  "The  young 
lady?" 

"Ay,  sure.  And  she  were  in  a  taking,  too.  Crazy 
she  were." 

Clement  leapt  to  a  decision.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the 
rail  of  the  gig.  "Look  here,"  he  said.  "You'd  better 
take  me  out  instead,  and  at  any  rate  I  can  explain." 

"But  it  were  Mr.  Arthur — " 

"I  know,  but  he's  half  way  to  London,  by  now.  And 
he  won't  be  back  till  Thursday." 

T  TE  CLIMBED  up,  the  lad  accepted  his  decision  and 
■n.  turned  the  horse.  They  trotted  down  the  hill  between 
the  dimly  lighted  shops,  past  observers  who  recognised 
the  Garth  gig,  by 
groups  of  men  who 
loitered  and  shivered 
before  the  tavern  doors. 
They  swung  sharply 
into  Maerdol,  where 
the  peaks  of  the  gables 
on  either  hand  rose 
against  a  pale  sky,  and 
a  moment  later  they 
were  crossing  the  bridge 
and  felt  the  cold  waft 
of  the  river  breeze 
on  their  faces.  Two 
minutes  saw  them  trot- 
ting steadily  across  the 
open  country,  the  lights 
of  the  town  left  behind 
them. 

Clement  sat  silent, 
lost  in  thought,  won- 
dering if  in  going  he 
were  doing  right,  and 
fearing  much  that  the 
Squire  had  repented 
of  his  generosity  and 
was  minded  to  recall 
it.  If  that  were  so, 
the  awakening  from 
I  he  hopes  that  he  had 
!  aised,  and  the  dream 
iif  security  in  which 
t  hey  had  lost  themselv- 
fs,  would  be  a  cruel 
one.  Clement  shrank 
from  thinking  what 
its  effect  would  be  on 
his  father,  whose  relief 
had  betrayed  the  full 
measure  of  his  fears. 
And  his  own  case  was 
hardly  better,  for  it  was 
not  only  his  fortune 
that  was  at  stake,  and 
that  he  had  thought 
saved.      He  had  given 


rein  also  to  his  hopes.  He  had  let  them  carry  him  far, 
very  far;  into  a  roseate  country  where  the  sun  shone  and 
Josina  smiled,  and — 

But  here  they  were  at  the  bridge.  The  cottages  of  the 
hamlet  showed  here  and  there  a  spark  of  light.  They 
turned  to  the  left  and  five  minutes  later,  the  horse  quick- 
ening its  pace  as  they  approached  its  stable,  they  were 
winding  up  the  sunken  drive  under  the  stark  limbs  of  the 
beeches.  The  house  stood  above  them,  a  sombre  pile,  its 
chimneys  half  obscured  by  the  trees. 

Heavily  Clement  let  himself  down,  to  find  Calamy 
at  his  elbow.  The  man  had  been  waiting  for  him  in  the 
dimly-lighted  doorway.  "Mr.  Bourdillon  has  gone  to 
London,"  Clement  explained.  "I  have  come  instead  if  I 
can  be  of  any  use."  Then  he  saw  that  the  butler  did 
not  know  him,  and  "I  am  Mr.  Clement  Ovington," 
he  added.  "You'd  better  ask  your  master  if  he  would 
like  to  see  me?" 

"There's  times  when  the  devil'd  be  welcome,"  the  man 
replied  bluntly.  "It's  tears  and  lamentations  and  woe  in 
the  house  this  night,  but  God  knows  what  it's  all  about, 
for  I  don't.  Come  in,  come  in,  sir,  in  Heaven's  name, 
but  I'm  fearing  it's  little  good.  The  devil  has  us  in  his 
tail,  and  if  the  master  goes  through  the  night — but  this 
way,  sir.     This  way!" 

HE  OPENED  a  door  on  the  left  of  the  hall,  pushed 
the  astonished  Clement  into  the  room,  and,  over  his 
shoulder,  "Here's  one  from  the  Bank,  at  any  rate,"  he 
proclaimed.     "Maybe   he'll   do." 

Clement  took  in  the  scene  as  he  entered,  and  drew 
from  it  an  instant  impression  of  ill.  The  room  was  light- 
ed only  by  a  pair  of  candles,  the  slender  flames  of  which 
were  reflected,  islanded  in  blackness,  in  the  two  tall 
windows  that  stared  bald  and  uncurtained  on  the  night. 
The  fire,  a  mere  pile  of  wood  ashes,  neglected  or  forgot- 
ten, was  almost  out,  and  beside  it,  a  cupboard-door  gaped 
wide  open.  A  chair  lay  over-turned  on  the  floor,  and 
in  another  sat  the  Squire,  gaunt  and  upright,  muttering 
to  himself  and  gesticulating  with  his  stick,  while  over 
him,  her  curls  falling  about  her  neck,  her  face  tragic  and 
tear-stained,  hung  Josina,  her  shadow  cast  grotesquely  on 
the  wall  behind  her.  She  had  a  glass  in  her  hand,  and 
by  her  on  the  table,  from  which  the  cover  had  fallen  to 
the  floor,  stood  water  and  a  medicine  bottle. 

In  their  absorption  neither  of  the  two  had  heard  Cal- 
amy's  words,  or  noticed  his  entrance;  and  for  a  moment 
Clement  stood  in  doubt,  staring  at  them,  and  feeling 
that  he  had  been  wrong  to  come.  The  trouble,  whatever 
it  was,  could  not  be  what  he  had  feared.  Then,  as  he 
moved,  half-minded  to  withdraw  before  he  had  been 
seen,  Josina  heard  him,  and  turned.  In  her  amazement. 
"Clement!"  she  cried.  "You!" 

The  Squire  turned  in  his  chair.     "Eh,  what?"  he  ex- 


*^t*ii  a   fraad,  nir.  a  cursed   fraud!"        "Impoiwibk  I**  OTinslon   rxclalmrd.     But   he  graaped  a  chair 
to  Rteady   himaelf.     UU  face   had   turned  ffrey. 


claimed.  "Who's  there?  Who  is  it.?  Has  he  come?" 
The  girl  hesitated.  The  hand  that  rested  on  the  old 
man's  shoulder  trembled.  Then — oh,  bravely,  she 
took  her  courage  in  her  hands,  and  "It  is  Clement,  who 
has  come,"  she  said — acknowledging  him  so  firmly  that 
Clement  marvelled  to  hear  her. 

"Clement?"  the  old  man  repeated  the  word  mechanic- 
ally;   and  for  a  moment,  it  was  plain,  he  sought  in  his 
mind,  who  Clement  might  be.     'Then  he  found  the  ans- 
wer, and  "One  of  them,  eh?"     he  muttered — but  not  in 
the  voice  that  Clement  had  anticipated.     "So  he  won't 
face  me,  eh?     Coward  as  well  as  rogue,  is  he?     And  a 
Griffin!     My  God,  a  Griffin!     So  he's  sent  him?" 
"Where  is  Arthur?"  Josina  asked. 
"He  left  for  London  this  morning.     By   the  coach." 
"Ay,  ay,"  the  Squire  said.     "That's  it." 
Clement  plucked  up  courage.     "And  hearing  that  you 
wanted  him,"  he. continued,     "and  as  he  could  not  come 
I  came  to  explain.     I  feared  from  what  the  messenger 
said  that  there  was  something  amiss." 

"Something  amiss!"  the  Squire  muttered  in  an  indes- 
cribable tone.  "That's  what  he  calls  it!  Something 
amiss!" 

C ELEMENT  looked  from  one  to  the  other.     "If  there 
'  is  anything  I  can  do?" 
"You?     Why  you  be  one  of  them!" 
"No!"  Josina  interposed,  almost  sharply.   "No,  father. 
He  has  no  part  in  it!     I  swear  he  has  not!" 

But,  "One  of  them!  One  of  them!"  the  Squire  re- 
peated in  the  same  stubborn  tone,  yet  without  lifting  his 
voice. 

"No!!'  Josina  repeated  as  sharply  as  before.  And  the 
hand  that  rested  on  her  father's  shoulder  slid  round  his 
neck.  She  held  him  half  embraced.  "But  he  may  tell 
you  what  has  happened.     He  may  explain,  sir?" 

"Explain!"  the  Squire  muttered.  Contempt  could  go 
no  farther. 

"Shall  I  tell  him,  sir?" 
"You're  a  fool,  girl!     The  man  knows." 
"I  am  sure  he  does  not!"  she  said. 
Again  Clement  thought  that  it  was  time  to  interpose. 
"Indeed,  I  do  not,  sir,"  he  said.     "I  am  entirely  in  the 
dark."     In  truth,  hearing  the  girl  call  him  so  boldly  by 
his  name,  and  seeing  before  him  the  unfamiliar  room,  the 
dark,  staring  windows,  and  the  old  man  so  unlike  him- 
self, and  so  like  King  Lear  or  some  figure  of  tragedy, 
he  was  tempted  to  think  the  scene  a  dream.     "If  you 
will  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  perhaps  I  can  help? 
Arthur  left  this  morning  for  London.     He  went  to  raise 
the  money  with  which  he  was  entrusted — " 

"Entrusted?"  the  Squire  cried  with  something  of  his 
old  energy.  He  raised  his  head  and  struck  the  floor 
with  his  stick.  "Entrusted?     That's  what  you  call  it   is 

it?" 

Clement  stared.  "I 
don't  understand,"  he 
said. 

"What  did  he  tell 
you?"  Josina  asked 
impatiently.  "For  hea- 
ven's sake  speak,  Cle- 
ment. Tell  us  what  he 
told    you?" 

"Ay,"  the  Squire 
chimed  in.  "Tell  us 
how  you  managed  it. 
Now  it's  done,  let's 
hear  it."  For  the  time 
scorn,  a  weary  kind 
of  scorn,  had  taken  the 
place  of  anger  and 
subdued  him  to  its 
level. 

But  Clement  was  still 
at  sea.  "Managed  it?" 
he  repeated.  "What  do 
you—" 

"Tell  us,  tell  us! 
From  the  beginning!" 
Jos  cried,  at  the  end 
of  her  patience.  "About 
this  money?  What  did 
Arthur  tell  you?  What 
did  he  tell  you  this 
morning?"  "" 


THEN  for  the  first 
time  Clement  saw 
what  was  in  question. 
His  troubled  eyes  took 
in  the  open  cupboard 
door,  and  he  braced 
himself  to  meet  the 
shock  which  he  fore- 
saw. "He  told  us," 
he  said,  "what  Mr. 
Griffin  had  consented 
to  do.  That  he"  had 
Continued  on  page  44 
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Some  Food  Fads  Exploded 

An  Article  That  Is  Probably  Contrary  to  Most  of  Your  Ideas 


DR.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON 


MANY  ancient  prejudices  are  cast 
down  in  an  extraordinary  article  in 
Colliers  by  Dr.  Hutchinson.  The  ideas 
of  this  eminent  authority  are  probably 
contrary  to  those  of  the  average  man  or 
woman.     Here    are   some   of   them. 

1.  Eat   whenever   you   feel   hungry. 

2.  Don't  hesitate  to  piece  at  any  hour. 

3.  Take  afternoon  tea  if  you  can. 

4.  Children  should  always  eat  between 
meals. 

5.  Children  don't  need  the  variety  you 
do. 

6.  Children's  judgment  on  their  own 
food   is   better  than   their   parents'. 

7.  Eat    less    bread    and    starches. 

8.  More  milk,  meat,  bacon,  fruits,  and 
green    vegetables. 

9.  Meat  is  essential.  It  does  no  harm 
»nd    much    good. 

Hundreds  of  careful  laboratory  tests 
have  been  made,  both  upon  animals  and 
men,  and  only  once  has  it  been  found 
possible  to  produce  any  inflammation 
or  disease  of  the  kidneys  by  the  hugest 
feeding  of  meat  for  days  and  weeks  at  a 
stretch. 

But  let  Dr.  Hutchinson  tell  his  own 
story: — 

"Our  sacred  three  square  meals  a  day 
are  simply  coaling  stations  arranged  at 
such  intervals  that  we  can  run  at  good 
speed  from  one  to  the  next  on  the  load 
which  can  be  comfortably  engulfed  at 
one  sitting,  this  distance  being  about 
five  hours. 

"Other  than  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  slightest  degree  sacred  or  healthful 
about  them,  nor  any  merit  whatever  in 
adherence  to  them  with  strict  regu- 
larity. In  fact,  they  are  fixed  far  more 
with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the 
cook  and  the  housekeeper  than  to  the 
health  of  the  eater. 

"On  the  contrary,  our  stomachs,  in- 
stead of  requiring  nourishment  only  at 
regular  widely  spread  intervals,  are 
geared  for  e  continuous  performance, 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  health 
alone,  we  should  eat  whenever,  and  only 
whenever,  we  feel  hungry. 

"It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  reason  which  led 
us  to  fix  our  meal  times  about  five 
hours  apart,  average  healthy  men  and 
women,  engaged  in  fairly  active  work, 
will  find  that  they  'burn  out'  and  feel 
empty  about  every  five  hours  of  their 
waking   day. 

"Don't  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
'piece  between  meals'  whenever  you  feel 
really  hungry.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  take  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  cup  of 
hot  bouillon  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

"No  one  who  can  possibly  arrange  it 
should  miss  the  useful  afternoon  tea  of 
our  English  cousins.  It  is  not  a  waste 
of  time,  for  both  intelligent  employers 
and  industrial  commissions  found  that 
afternoon  tea  served  to  workers  in 
shops  and  offices  not  only  did  not  lessen, 
but  actually  increased,  their  output  and 
sent  them  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  in 
a  less  fatigued  condition  and  a  happier 
frame  of  mind. 

"A  nice  hot  cup  of  tea  or  bouillon  at 
five  o'clock  just  puts  the  tired  business 
rtjan  in  trim  to  clean  up    his  desk  and 


get  all  his  letters  signed  and  off  in  good 
shape,  and  does  not  leave  him  craving 
a  cocktail  or  small  whisky  as  a  pick- 
up before  he  can  start  on  his  way  home. 

"Children,  of  co  rs  should  always 
eat  between  -meals,  because  their  lit- 
tle stomachs  are  not  big  enough  to 
hold  the  charge  required  to  drive  them 
for  five  hours  at  a  stretch,  living  as  they 
do  at  concert  pitch,  with  their  incessant 
effervescence  and  delight  in  activity,  as 
if  they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  per- 
petual motion.  Either  a  good  substan- 
tial 'piece'  or  sit-down  mid-morning 
lunch  should  be  provided:  sandwiches, 
milk,   cocoa,  cookies,  nuts,  and    apples. 

"Then  at  four  o'clock,  or  whenever  the 
youngsters  come  home  from  school, 
there  should  be  another  tasty,  substan- 
tial   lunch    provided   for   them. 

"Now  comes  up  another  question  of 
great  practical  importance  to  both 
children  and  adults.  What  if  a  child, 
big  or  little,  six  or  sixty,  refuses  to  eat 
some  particular  food  which  you  are  sure 
is    'so   good   for   him?' 

"Two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
One  is  that  children,  though  they  need 


far  more  food  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  than  grown-ups  do — a  hearty 
growing  boy  or  girl  of  ten  to  fifteen 
needs  as  much  as  a  grown  man — are 
often  rather  limited  in  their  tastes.  The 
other  is  food  poisoning  or  anaphylaxis. 
Milk,  bread,  bacon,  toast,  or  crackers, 
butter,  potatoes,  one  kind  of  meat  or 
fish,  puddings,  or  cakes  and  one  or  two 
kinds  of  fruit,  either  fresh  or  cooked, 
make  up  their  entire  diet.  They  neither 
want  nor  require  half  the  variety  which 
we  do. 

"One  reason  is  that  their  little  stom- 
achs are  so  small  that  they  have  room 
only  for  real,  rather  concentrated  foods , 
growth  foods,  such  as  are  all  those  that 
have  been  enumerated. 

"Coarse  vegetables  such  as  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
etc.,  should  never  be  forced  upon  chil- 
dren. They  consist  chiefly  of  water 
with  a  little  starch  or  sugar,  some  vita- 
mines  and  salts,  and  large  masses  of 
woody  fiber.  This  is  especially  true  of 
cabbage  and  turnips;  they  are  excellent 
cow  food,  but  as  indigestible  in  a  child's 
stomach  as  so  much  sawdust  or  hay.  If 
he  refuses  to  eat  them,  he  simply  shows 
his  good  sense  and  the  superiority  of 
the    'wisdom    of    babes.' 

"Later  in  life  when  his  stomach  has 
grown  into  a  tank  like  ours,  and  can 
carry  bushels  of  trash  without  actual 
discomfort,  he'll  perhaps  learn  to  toler- 
ate such  cow  fodder  and  rabbit  food." 


How  Not  to  Get  Drowned 

Some  Advice,  of  a  Particularly  Timely  Nature,  for  the  Holiday 

Season 


ELON  JESSUP 


EACH  SUMMER  season  brings  its 
quota  of  bathing  and  boating  fa- 
talities, a  large  proportion  of  which  could 
be  avoided  if  the  victims  were  only  cap- 
able of  keeping  their  heads  and  using  a 
little  judgment  in  the  emergency  which 
proves  fatal  to  them.  Mr.  Jessup's 
article  in  The  Outlook  is  one  which  should 
be  read  by  swimmers  and  non-swimmers 
alike;  bearing  in  mind  the  points  mention- 
ed may  result  in  the  avoidance  of  many 
a   tragedy.     He   says   in   part: — 

"Any  four-legged  animal  you  can  name 
will,  if  carried  to  deep  water,  swim  safely 
to  shore,  even  though  it  has  never  been 
in  water  before  in  its  life.  Yet  a  highly 
intelligent,     able-bodied     human    being. 


under  the  same  conditions,  will  sometimes 
completely  lose  his  head  and  go  to  the 
bottom  like  a  stone. 

"Drownings  to-day  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
but  they  do  continue,  and  this  is  a  cry- 
ing pity,  for  almost  all  drownings  are 
preventable.  And  they  will  continue 
until  bathers  and  those  who  ride  on  the 
water  learn  how  to  take  care  of  themselv- 
es in  the  water. 

"Knowing  how  to  swim  is  of  course  the 
most  obvious  safeguard  against  getting 
drowned,  and  it  is  one  with  which  every 
person  who  goes  in  or  on  the  water 
should  be  fortified.  The  fact  remains 
that  every  one  will  not  learn,  so  we  might 
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as  well  accept  conditions  as  they  are  ai 
see   what   can   be   done.     A   great   d( : 
can   be  done  if   a  non-swimmer  can    ! 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  keep 
ing  his  head  when  he  is  toppled  into  deep 
water. 

"I  know  that  it  is  wholly  possible  for 
a  non-swimmer  to  keep  his  head  in  such 
a  crisis,  for  I  have  seen  it  done  more 
than  once.  A  surprisingly  large  number 
of  Nerth  Woods  guides  cannot  swim  a 
stroke,  yet  every  so  often  they  fall  into 
deep  water  and  manage  to  get  safely  out. 

"The  terror-stricken  helpless  person 
who  retains  consciousness  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  counted  upon  to  do  exactly  what 
he  should  not  do.  He  throws  his  arms 
into  the  air  above  his  head,  and  thereby 
the  laws  of  buoyancy  cease  to  function 
and  he  sinks  to  the  bottom;  the  mouth 
and  jiose  haven't  much  chance  to  stay 
above  the  water  unless  the  arms  remain 
under  water.  Watch  a  swimmer  float 
some  time,  if  you  wish  to  see  an  exam- 
ple of  the  workings  of  these  laws.  He 
floats  easily  on  his  back  without  any 
movement  so  long  as  his  body,  arms, 
and  hands  are  submerged,  but  if  he 
raises  one  hand  out  of  the  water,  some- 
times even  a  little  finger  out,  why,  then, 
his  mouth  and  nose  automatically  sub- 
merge. 

"If  only  the  arms  and  legs  can  be  kept 
properly  moving  in  the  water,  so  that 
one  has  an  opportunity  to  recover  breath 
after  calling  for  help,  one  can  keep  on 
calling  until  help  arrives.  Any  one  hav- 
ing the  presence  of  mind  to  imagine  ■ 
himself,  either  walking  upstairs  or  rid- 
ing a  bicycle  can  do  this,  for  the  action 
of  treading  water  is  the  same  movement 
and  quite  as  simple. 

"This  combined  action  of  keeping  the 
nose  and  mouth  above  water,  the  arms 
moving  to  and  fro  under  water,  and  the 
feet  treading  water  is  not  swimming. 
It  is  merely  an  emergency  method  of 
keeping  afloat  until  help  arrives,  and  to 
a  non-swimmer  who  understands  general 
underlying  principles  and  who  refuses 
to  become  terror-stricken  it  is  a  wholly 
natural  action.  To  the  person  who  be- 
comes panic-ridden  it  is  equally  unnat- 
ural, and  that  is  why  he  does  everything 
wrong  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Some 
people  seem  unable  to  learn  how  to 
swim,  but  almost  anybody  who  uses  his 
head  can  keep  afloat.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  many  swimming 
instructors  in  teaching  people  to  swim 
pay  too  much  attention  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  game  to  the  perfection  of 
a  stroke  and  not  enough  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  merely  keeping  the 
nose    and    mouth    above    water. 

"Floating  demands  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  buoyance,  and,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, you  either  have  this  or  haven't  it. 
In  one  case  you  can  learn  to  float,  and 
in  the  other  you  cannot.  And  it  cer- 
tainly behooves  every  swimmer  to  find 
out  definitely  how  he  stands,  one  way  or 
the  other.  A  simple  test  which  the  Red 
Cross  uses  will  show  him. 

"This  test  consists  of  taking  a  deep 
breath,  submerging  on  your  stomach, 
extending  arms  straight  out  in  front, 
and  pulling  the  knees  up  to  the  chin. 
A  friend  can  watch  and  report  upon  the 
result.  If  part  of  your  head  or  back 
shows  above  the  water,  you  have  the 
ability  to  float  face  up,  but  if  you  sink 
gradually  to  the  bottom  you  are  lacking 
in  the  required  amount  of  natural  buoy-  : 
ance  and   cannot  float." 
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How  McConnachie  Aids  Barrie 

Sir  James  Provides  a  Personality  for  "His  Unruly  Half," 
the  Writing  Part  of  Himself 

SIR  JAMES   BARRIE 


BRITISH  papers,  and  especially  the 
London  Times,  give  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  references  of  Sir  James 
Barrie,  the  playwright,  to  what  he  terms 
his  "writing  self."  Sir  James  has  named 
the  artistic  half  of  himself  "McConnach- 
ie," and  in  his  recent  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  on  his 
installation  as  rector  of  that  institution, 
explained  his  "other  self"  as  follows: — 

"McConnachie,  I  should  explain,  is  the 
name  I  give  to  the  unruly  half  of  myself — 
the  writing  half.  We  are  complement 
and  supplement.  I  am  the  half  that  is 
dour  and  practical  and  canny,  he  is  the 
financial  half;  my  desire  to  be  the  family 
solicitor,  standing  firm  on  my  hearthrug 
among  the  harsh  realities  of  office  furni- 
ture, while  he  prefers  to  fly  around  on  one 
wing.     I  shouldn't  mind  him  doing  that, 

but  he  drags  me  with  him I  might 

have  done  things  worth  while  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  McConnachie.  My  first  piece 
of  advise  to  you  at  any  rate  shall  be  sound. 
Don't    copy    me." 

He  cautions  younger  men  against  let- 
ting their  "McConnachie's"  gain  too 
much  sway  over  them: — 

"Another  piece  of  advice — almost  my 
last.  For  reasons  you  may  guess  I  must 
give  this  in  a  low  voice.  Beware  of  Mc- 
Connachie. When  I  look  in  a  mirror 
now  it  is  his  face,  I  see.  I  speak  with  his 
voice,  and  you  all  know  now  what  a  voice 
it  is.  I  once  had  a  voice  of  my  own,  but 
nowadays  I  hear  it  only  from  far  away, 
a  melancholy,  lonely,  lost  little  pipe.  I 
wanted  to  be  an  explorer,  but  he  willed 
otherwise.  You  will  all  have  your  Mc- 
Connachie's luring  you  off  the  high  road. 
Unless  you  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
you  will  find  that  he  has  slowly  pushed 
you  out  of  yourself  and  taken  your  place. 
He  has  rather  done  fo-  me.  I  think 
in  his  youth  he  must  somehow  have  guess- 
ed the  future  and  been  fleggit  by  it — 
flichtered  from  the  nest  like  a  bird — and 


so  our  eggs  were  left.  cold.  He  has  clung 
to  me,  less  from  mischief  than  for  com- 
panionship. I  half  like  him  and  his 
penny  whistle.  With  all  his  faults  he  is 
as  Scotch  as  peat.  He  whispered  to  me 
just  now  that  you  elected  him,  not  me, 
as    your   rector." 

Every  individual  who  gains  fame,  small 
or  great,  nowadays,  he  says,  is  having  a 
book  written  of  himself  or  is  writing  auto- 
biography:— 

"But  don't  put  your  photograph  at  all 
ages  into  your  autobiography.  That  is 
the  tragic  mistake.  'My  Life;  and  What 
I  Have  Done  With  It.'  That  is  the  sort 
of  title,  but  it  is  the  photographs  that 
give  away  what  you  have  done  with  it. 
Grim  things  these  portraits;  if  you  could 
read  the  language  of  them,  you  would 
often  find  it  unnecessary  to  read  the  book. 
The  face  itself,  of  course,  is  still  more  tell 
tale.  It  is  the  record  of  all  one's  past 
life.  There  the  man  stands  in  the  dock, 
page  by  page;  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
each  chapter  of  him  meltinginto  the  next 
like  the  figures  in  the  cinematograph. 
Even  the  youngest  of  you  has  got  through 
some  chapters  already.  When  you  go 
home  for  the  next  vacation  some  one  is 
sure  to  say:  'John  has  changed  a  little; 
I  don't  quite  see  in  what  way,  but  he  has 
changed.'  You  remember  they  said  that 
last  vacation.  Perhaps  it  means  that 
you  look  more  manly,  I  hope  it  does;  at 
any  rate,  try  to  make  that  its  meaning 
next    time. 

"In  youth,  you  tend  to  look  rather 
frequently  into  a  mirror,  not  at  all  nec- 
essarily from  vanity.  You  say  to  your- 
self, 'what  an  interesting  face;  I  won- 
der what  he  is  to  be  up  to?'  Your  Betters 
don't  look  into  the  mirror  so  often.  We 
know  what  he  has  been  up  to.  As  yet 
there  is  unfortunately  no  science  of  read- 
ing other  people's  faces.  I  think  a 
chair  for  this  should  be  founded  in  St. 
Andrew's." 


Hunting  Gorillas  in  Africa 

Two  Men,  Three  Women  and  a  Little  Girl  Have  Amazing 
Adventures  in  Central  Africa 


CARL  E.  AKELEY 


IT  HAS  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  lion  is  the  most  ferocious  of  wild 
beasts  and  the  most  dangerous  to  en- 
counter in  the  jungle.  Carl  E.  Akeley, 
writingin  World'»\Vork  of  his  experiences 
as  a  specimen  collector  in  British  East 
Africa,  claims  that  the  gorilla  is  not  only 
the  most  savage  of  beasts  when  disturb- 
ed in  his  native  haunts  but  actually  driv- 
es out  lions  and  elephants  from  his  hunt- 
ing grounds. 

"Someone  heard  a  sound  across  the 
nullah.  The  guides  were  suspicious. 
We  went  on,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
look  and  listen.  The  youngest  guide, 
a  boy  of  fourteen  perhaps,  pointed  to  a 
spot,  where  he  had  seen  a  movement  of 
the  vegetation.  We  watched  closely  for 
five  minutes,  then  a  great  black  head 
slowly  appeared  above  the  green — rather 
indistinct,  but  no  doubt  as  to  what  it 
was.  It  was  my  first  glimpse  of  a  wild 
gorilla.  It  has  left  an  ever-lasting  im- 
pression, it  was  so  totally  different  from 
anything  I  had  expected-  -in  a  solid  wall 
of  vivid  green  a  great  scraggly  black  head 
slowly  rising  into  view  where  it  remained 
motionless  for  perhaps  a  half  minute, 
giving  me  time  to  view  it  with  field  glass- 
es which  enabled  me  to  make  out  the 
►  features.  I  was  actually  seeing  a  live 
%<  wild  gorilla.  At  the  end  of  a  long  journ- 
ey I  was  face  to  face  with  the  creature  I 
sought.  I  took  the  gun  with  slight  in- 
tention of  chancing  a  shot  at  that  dis- 
tance unle.ss  there  should  be  opportunity 
for  a  very  careful  and  deliberate  shot. 
The  shaggy  head  was  withdrawn — then 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  silvery  back  and 
we  saw  no  more.  Then  down  into  the 
beastly  cnasm  and  up  again  to  where  he 
had  been.  The  guides  were  too  eager; 
I  had  constantly  to  hold  them  back  while 
I  stopped  to  breathe.     We  took  up  his 


trail.  He  led  us  on  to  the  crest  of  that 
ridge  and  then  along  the  'hogback' 
till  we  were  about  one  thousand  feet  above 
camp.  Then  as  the  trail  swung  along  the 
other  slope  at  the  level,  we  heard  one  short 
roar  ahead  of  us — the  thrill  of  it!  I  had 
actually  heard  the  roar  of  a  bull  gorilla! 
It  seemed  perhaps  two  hundred  yards 
ahead.  I  thought  it  indicated  alarm  and 
that  he  would  lead  us  a  merry  chase.  We 
continued  along  the  trail  slowly,  for  it 
led  along  a  slope  so  steep  that  without 
the  rank  vegetation  we  could  not  have 
stuck  on.  We  had  gone  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
time  we  heard  the  roar — the  gun  bearer 
just  ahead  and  the  second  gun  and  guides 
behind.  The  gun  bearer  stopped,  look- 
ing up  into  the  dense  tangle  above  us. 
It  was  still  as  death — no  sound  of  move- 
ment could  I  hear.  The  gun  was  in  his 
left  hand,  with  his  right  he  clung  to 
the  bank  just  beside  him.  Back  of  me 
there  was  a  four  inch  tree  between  me 
and  a  straight  drop  of  one  hundred  feet. 
I  leaned  my  back  against  it  that  I  might 
straighten  up  for  a  better  look.  The 
gun  bearer  turned  slowly  and  passed  me 
the  .475.  As  I  took  it  I  heard  that  roar 
again— thirty  feet  away,  almost  directly 
above.  One  plunge  and  down  we  would 
all  go  three  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom. 
My  back  was  against  the  sapling.  With- 
out it  as  support  it  would  not  be  humanly 
possible  to  fire  the  big  gun  upward  from 
that  trail.  There  was  a  deal  of  comfort 
in  the  feel  of  that  old  gun,  even  though 
theoretically  I  did  not  fear  gorillas — 
it  had  stood  by  me  in  more  than  one  close 
place.  After  the  roar  there  was  silence 
for  an  instant- not  a  branch  stirred — 
then  a  crashing  rush  along  at  a  level, 
above  and  past  me  another  roar — 
back  again  to  where  he  had  been.  I 
had  seen  nothing    but    a    swaying    of  a 


mass  of  vegetation  right  down  to  our 
feet.  He  stopped  where  he  had  been 
at  first — silence.  Through  the  green 
against  the  sky  I  seemed  to  make  out  a 
denser  mass — the  outlines  of  his  head.  I 
aimed  just  below  and  his  fifth  roar  was 
broken  by  the  roar  of  the  .475.  A  ter- 
rific crashing  plunge  of  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  of  beast,  he  struck 
the  trail  eight  feet  from  me — the  gun  was 
on  him — there  was  a  soft  nose  in  the  left 
barrel  ready  for  him,  but  it  was  unnec- 
essary. The  slight  ledge  of  the  trail  did 
not  stop  him  in  the  least.  He  crashed 
on  down  over  and  over,  almost  straight 
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downward  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm  three  hundred  feet  below.  Half- 
way down  on  a  slightly  less  steep  place 
was  a  great  moss-covered  tree  beyond 
which  it  was  a  perpendicular  drop  to  the 
bottom.  He  struck  against  it,  stopped, 
and  balanced.  Had  there  been  a  single 
movement  in  him  he  must  have  gone  on. 
The  solid  from  the  right  barrel  had  done 
its  work  well — in  just  above  the  heart 
through  the  aeorta,  through  the  spine, 
and  out  through  the  right  shoulder  blade. 
As  he  came  crashing  down  I  somehow  felt 
confident  that  all  was  well.  I  have  never 
had  a  more  thrilling  experience." 


Flappers'  Legs  Not  Shapely 

Mrs.  Asquith  Discusses  Flappers'  Failings  and  Various  Other 
Things  She  Saw  in  U.S. 


MARGOT  ASQUITH 


M ARGOT  ASQUITH,  who  is  known 
as  "the  stormy  petrel  of  writers," 
and  whose  writings  MacLean's  was  the 
first  to  publish  on  this  continent,  takes 
the  r51e  of  critic  of  the  American  woman 
in  a  recent  issue  of  McCalVs  Magazine. 
In  this  article  she  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing terse  observations: — 

"As  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  Ameri- 
can women  vary  in  no  ways  from  our  own 
in  their  devotion  to  their  children,  and 
— unless  among  the  rich— have  large 
families.  The  London  Americans  that  I 
have  known,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
have  not  been  successful  mothers,  but 
one  might  say  the  same  of  British  mothers. 
Of  all  arts  the  most  difficult  of  attain- 
ment is  perfect  motherhood,  for  just  as 
birds  must  leave  the  nest,  our  children 
have  to  leave  us,  and  to  be  sure  of  the 
moment  when  you  must  check  your  own 
authority  to  encourage  their  friendship, 
needs  a  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  that 
none  but  those  who  have  experienced  it 
can    discuss. 

"Smoking,  and  cigarette-smoking  by 
women  in  particular,  seems  to  be  a  moral 
issue  over  here.  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  campaign  to  rival  the  prohibi- 
tion of  alcohol  in  the  matter.  In  some 
Western  states,  I  am  told,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  tobacco  is  already  an  accomplish- 
ed fact.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
stupid  interference  with  personal  liberty, 
and  is  not  justified  by  the  physical  harm 
that  may  accompany  smoking.  It  is 
foolish  to  consider  smoking  in  itself  as 
an  evil..  Smoking  to  excess  is  an  evil; 
eating  potatoes,  drinking  tea,  or  sleep- 
ing too  much  is  an  evil,  and,  I  dare  say, 
these  extremes  claim  more  victims  than 
cigarette-smoking.  I  observe  every  day 
people  suffering  from  obesity  and  dyspep- 
sia. Yet  nobody  so  far  has  proposed  to 
prohibit  potatoes,  tea,   or  oversleeping. 

"In  one  of  the  cities  where  I  went  I  had 
a  letter  from  a  man  who  said:  'Everything 


you  say  is,  to  my  mind,  perfectly  true, 
but  I  know  you  smoke  cigarettes  and 
drink  tea.     I   implore  you  not   to.' 

"This  constant  desire  to  eliminate  harm- 
less enjoyment  is  unscientific,  dangerous 
and    damaging   to   individual   liberty. 

"I  cannotspeakofhomelifein  .\merica, 
because  I  have  not  seen  •  enough  of  it. 
The  development  of  family  life  is  im- 
paired by  the  man's  being  preoccupied 
with  making  money. 

"I  am  against  young  marriages  be- 
cause the  children  demand  such  enor- 
mous personal  sacrifice.  The  mother 
has  to  realize  that  while  she  is  growing  all 
the  time,  she  has  to  share  her  child's  life. 
This  entails  much  that  she  never  thought 
of  when  she  married.  She  has  not  only 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  her  nursery 
and  schoolroom,  but  to  make  herself 
interesting  and  amusing  to  compete  with 
the  many  male  and  female  friends  that 
her  daughter  is  likely  to  make  as  she 
grows   older. 

"A  question  that  exercises  all  the  re- 
porters that  I  have  seen  is  what  I  think 
of    'flappers.' 

"I  can  only  talk  of  the  flappers  I  have 
seen  in  the  United  States.  They  may  be 
perfectly  harmless,  but  such  as  I  have  met 
are  noisy,  flashy  and  ignorant.  They  paint 
another  face  upon  their  own,  seldom  have 
legs  that  are  shapely  enough  to  show,  and 
if  they  are  interviewers,  I  can  never  un- 
derstand why  an  editor  can  send  them 
to  ask  inane  and  impudent  questions  to 
people  of  intelligence  They  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  conspicuous  morality  of 
the  American  man,  but  this  does  not  con- 
sole me  for  their  lack  of  sensitiveness  and 
the  state  of  exasperation  in  which  they 
leave  me.  With  the  exception  of  four 
or  five  delightful  women,  the  female 
reporters  that  have  questioned  me  have 
not  enough  surface  intellect  for  lunacy  to 
work   upon." 


Mysterious  Basil  Zaharoff 

He  is  a  Power  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Eastern  European  Politics 

HAMILTON  FYFE 


AMONG  the  mysterious  personages 
of  whom  from  time  we  hear  as  wield- 
ing a  far  reaching  though  secret  influence 
in  the  political  world  may  be  classed  Sir 
Basil  Zaharoff,  one  of  the  shadowy  in- 
fluences behind  the  scenes  of  international 
relations  in  the  Near  East.  Hamilton 
Fyfe,  in  the  Beacon,  Oxford,  gives  us  the 
following  information  with  regard  to  his 
career — 

"About  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
after  the  Venizelos  insurrection  had 
taken  place  in  Greece  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  the  Allies,  a  man  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  power  himself  told  me  that 
Zaharoff  was  'one  of  the  half-dozen  men 
who  were  pulling  the  strings  in  Europe.' 
He  had  ju.st  then  been  negotiating  with 
the  Allies  for  oil  concessions;  the  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  by  Venizelos. 
who.se   activities   were  financed  by  him. 

"After  Venizelos  fell.  King  George  of 
Greece  is  believed  to  have  entered  into 
Zaharoff's  plans  quite  as  readily  as  his 
rival  had  done,  eager  to  secure  the  assis- 
tance of  so  powerful  a  man,  even  though 
this  man  had  helped  those  who  tried  to 
drive  him  into  exile.  How  little  Zahar- 
off troubles  himself  as  to  who  is  in  power 
may  be   illustrated   by   his   remark   to  a 


society  woman  in  Paris  who  protested  for 
some  frivolous  reason  against  the  young 
King  Alexander  being  put  on  the  throne 
of  Greece.  'Eh  bien,  madam,'  he  replied, 
•'tell  me  of  some  more  suitable  candidate 
and   I   will   put  him  there  instead.' 

"How  did  he  amass  the  wealth  which 
buys  him  his  power?  He  is  a  Bulgarian 
Greek,  was  born  to  no  fortune,  engaged 
when  he  was  young  in  some  bu.siness  in 
Constantinople.  He  first  became  rich 
by  developing  the  Bilbao  iron  ore  indus- 
try. On  the  way  to  Spain  to  look  up 
some  relatives  he  met  a  man  who  was  an 
agent  for  Vickers.  Munition  makers 
were  then  in  need  of  hematite  ore,  Zahar- 
off saw  his  opportunity,  took  it  and  made 
himself  supreme  in  the  Vickers  firm. 

"But  that  is  now  only  one  of  the  many 
interests  upon  which  he  keeps  a  close 
watch  and  which  he  directs  with  auto- 
cratic authority.  He  is  a  man  of  taste, 
fond  of  good  music,  fond  of  pictures.  He 
lives  mostly  in  France,  where  he  has  a 
house  in  Paris  and  a  country  place  on  the 
Somme.  He  has  no  particular  interests 
or  hobbies  (unless  smoking  the  best  ci- 
gars procurable  can  be  called  a  hobby). 
This  is  one  of  the  items  of  Zaharoff's 
dossier:— Objects    in    life— None." 
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Amazing  Story  of  the  Ruhr 

//  District  Which  Exerts  a  Powerful  Influence  Upon  the  Course 

of  Life  in  Europe 

FRKUERICK  SIMPICH 


D(ASN  the  Rhino,  hclow  wh«»re  Cae- 
sar l>riflged  it  at  Andcrnach,  be- 
low where  Yankee  DouKhhoys  now  wash 
their  shirts  in  its  green  flood  and  British 
Tommies  play  at  soccer  above  the  bones 
of  bishops,  a  small  crooked  stream  flows 
in  from  the  East  -a  stream  called  the 
Ruhr.  Merely  as  a  river  this  Ruhr, 
barely  160  miles  long,  is  not  important. 
Hut  it  flows  through  and  lends  its  name 
to  a  tiny  region  not  equalled  anywhere 
for  intensity  of  industry  and  potential 
political  importance.  In  The  National 
Geojraphic  Magazine  Mr.  Simpich  tells 
of  the  wonders  of  this  district,  "smaller 
in  area  than  Rhode  Island  but  crowded 
with  mines  and  factories  from  end  to  end 
and  .settled  in  spots  with  1800  people  to 
the  square  mile." 

"Tiny  as  it  is,"  he  continues,  "it 
produces  in  normal  times  over  100,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year;  it  mines  much  of  the 
iron  ore  its  many  mills  consume  and  the 
steel  wares  of  Solingen  have  been  famous 
since  the  middle  ages. 

"From  Essen  there  is  trundled  out 
month  after  monthr  a  parade  of  finished 
engines,  cars,  and  farm  implements,  to 
say  nothing  of  tools,  shafting  ship  frames, 
bridge  steel,  and  plates  that  compete  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  from  Java  to 
Jerusalem. 

"One  German  writer  with  character- 
istic racial  precision  figures  out  that  the 
volume  of  raw  and  finished  products 
landed  in  the  Ruhr  every  working  day 
would  load  a  train  of  cars  thirty  miles 
long. 

"To  grasp  quickly  just  what  the  Ruhr 
Would  look  like  if  painted  in  on  a  map, 
Cake  your  pencil  and  draw  a  horse-shoe 
shaped  figure,  starting  north-east  from 
Duisburg  on  the  Rhine;  then  curve 
east  and  south-east  so  that  Dortmund 
stands  at  the  toe  of  the  shoe;  thence 
south  to  Hagen,  south-west  to  Barmen, 
and  thence  straight  on  to  the  Rhine 
striking  it  at  a  point  north  of  Cologne. 
Then  think  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal- 
/iolds  packed  into  this  area;  pour  in  the 
combined  populations  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland  and  Saint  Louis. 
'Phen  take  a  flock  of  the  biggest  American 
^teel  mills  and  railroad  shops  you  c^n 
think  of  and  set  them  down  along  the 
Ruhr.  Fill  in  the  remaining  smaller 
gaps  with  paper,  silk,  and  cotton  mills, 
glass  factories,  tanneries,  dye,  chemical, 
and  salt  works.  Now  put  every  man, 
iwoman  and  child  from  the  cities  named 
hard  at  work  digging  coal,  firing  boilers, 
running  lathes,  or  rolling  steel  rails,  and 
you  will  get  a  graphic,  accurate  mental 
picture  of  what  this  roaring,  rushing 
Ruhr  really  is. 

"Plunging  suddenly  into  this  teeming 
Industrial  field  on  the  train  ride  from 
Cologne  to  Berlin,  and  passing  through 
Dasseldorf,  where  150  trains  a  day  puff 
in  and  out,  you  are  amazed  at  the  solid 
procession  of  busy  towns,  at  the  almost 
endless  fqrest  of  chimneys,  and  the  pall 
of  sombre  smoke  that  hangs  over  the  flat, 
unattractive  country. 

"In  this  small  but  highly  mineralized 
region,  where  men  have  dug  coal  for  600 
years,  over  400  concerns  now  operate 
tnines  or  hold  poncessions  for  their  ex- 
ploitation. 

"Workmen  you  see  everywhere — 
liundreds,  thousands  of  them— busy  as 
ants;  and  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  half  a  mile  down  or  deeper, 
thousands  more  are  working,  stark  naked 
in  the  stifling  heat  and  dust  of  the  mines, 
delving  for  the  coal  that  all  Europe  needs. 
A  distinct  and  clannish  class  these  pale, 
short-lived  miners  are,  an  hereditary 
social  group  wherein  son  follows  father 
and  takes  a  pride  in  his  calling. 

"So  thickly  do  the  mines  crowd  each 
other  that  a  mining  map,  with  round 
black  dots  to  show  the  pits,  looks  at  first 
glimpse  oddly  as  if  a  charge  of  birdshot 
had  been  fired  at  it.  Viewed  from  an 
aeroplane,  the  whole  highly  developed  re- 
gion, with  its  tangled  net  of  waterways, 
railways  and  tramlines,  forms  a  quaint 
pattern,  like  that  the  fishworms  make 
crawling  over  flat  mud  spots  after  a  hard 
rain. 

"This  Ruhr  is  pre-eminently  the  habit- 
at of  labor.     Everybody  works  and  near- 


ly everybody  works  with  his  barids.  An 
army  of  chemists,  engineers  and  technical 
men  is  employed  of  course;  but  they  form 
merely  a  small  element  of  the  grimy, 
dusty,  sweating  population  that  keeps  the 
coal  moving,  the  furnaces  roaring  and  the 
big  lathes  turning. 

"In  the  picturesque  and  less  crowd- 
ed spots  of  the  Ruhr  the  overlords  of 
industry  have  reared  villas  and  spacious 
homes;  but  a  distinctive  leisure  class,  an 
idle  rich,  is  not  found. 


"Schools  there  are  of  course  and  higher 
seats  of  learning  in  the  cities;  there  are 
old  miners,  too,  detailed  to  teach  the 
miners'  sons  how  to  wield  the  pick,  to 
shoot  out  a  load  or  to  dump  a  push-car. 

■'Such  is  the  story  of  the  Ruhr.  Under 
the  dirty  smoke  that  floats  from  Dort- 
mund to  Dusseldorf,  thousands  toil  that 
Germany  may  pay.  As  she  wins  back 
her  place  in  the  world  trade,  much  that 
she  sells  overseas  must  come  from  this 
clangorous,  prodigiously  productive  Ruhr 
-  mills  to  squeeze  juice  from  cane  in 
Java,  bean-oil  mills  for  Manchuria,  car 
wheels  for  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  and 
farm  implements  for  Argentina. 

"And  when  the  tumult  and  shouting  in 
Russia  is  over,  it  is  from  this  same  Ruhr 
that  she  will  buy  much  of  her  sorely  need- 
ed engines,  cars,  rails,  and  bridge  steel. "_ 


He  Got  a  Job  by  Accident 

How  a  Reporter  Unexpectedly  Became  a  Government  Secretary 


FRANK  B.  LORD 


AN 

r\  h! 


i'  N' USING  incident  of  a  reporter 
having  a  government  secretaryship 
suddenly  thrust  upon  him  is  re'ated  by 
Mr.  Lord  in  the  Searchliyht  (Washingtcr, 
D.C.)  as  follows: — 


"When  the  Hen.  Arthur  D.  Lasker, 
hailing  from  that  chief  seaport  of  the 
Drainage  Canal — Chicago — was  chosen 
as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  announcement  was  her- 


Wit.Wisdom  "-^Whimsicality 


CULLED    BYJLR 


Thoughtfulness — When  they  bury 
the  hatchet  in  Ireland  they  put  a  mark 
on  the  spot  in  case. — Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Must  Be  Partially  Porous — Backbone 
won't  get  you  far,  however,  if  the  knot  on 
the  upper  end  of  it  is  solid  bone. — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  * 

But    Then — Dogs    is    Dogs — A   dog 

can  get  into  the  house  sometimes  with 
mud  on  his  paws.  But  it's  different  with 
a  husband. — Woodstock  Sentinel-RevieuK 

*  *  * 

Try  it  Yourself — Self-control  is  a 
simple  matter  of  looking  the  early  straw- 
berries over  and  then  ordering  a  pound 
of  prunes. — Windsor  Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  * 

A  Helpful  Hint — A  trapper  says  that 
the  beaver  is  difficult  to  skin.  This 
ought  to  be  a  time-saving  hint  to  the  oil 
stock     salesmen. — Brantford     Expositor. 

*  *  * 

Solving     the     Bacon     Problem — If 

only  local  packing  houses  could  include 
the  curing  of  road  hogs,  there's  plenty 
of  raw  product  available. — Brockville 
Recorder. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  Know  this  One? — There 
are  nine  different  kinds  of  solitaire,  in- 
cluding the  game  of  going  to  a  party  and 
not  knowing  the  new  dances. — Belleville 
Intelligencer. 

*  *  * 

There's  a  Reason — A  clergyman  says 
the  "people  of  the  country  are  amusement 
mad."  They  certainly  are  mad  after 
they  see  some  of  the  amusements. — 
Lindsay    Post. 

*  *  * 

Or  is  Too  Wise  to  Try— The  man  who 
wears  a  shirt  made  by  his  wife  is  not  al- 
ways a  martyr.  Usually  a  wife  doesn't 
care  enough  for  her  husband  to  make 
him    a    good   shirt. — Clearwater   Sun. 

*  *  * 

Can't    Hurt    the    Average    Skirt — 

The  Belleville  Ontario  has  an  article, 
"Keep  Our  Skirts  Clean,"  and  in  it 
refers  to  conditions  around  the  local 
market.  Just  in  passing,  what  kind  of 
skirts  are  they  wearing  down  east?  The 
dirt  must  be  powerful  thick  or  powerful 
active  to  be  able  to  pile  up  or  jump  up 
that    far. — London    Advertiser. 


Revised  Version — Marry  in  haste  and 
repeat  at  leisure. — Brantford  Expositor. 

*  *  * 

Here's   A   Helpful   Hint — If   you   are 

not  opportunity — don't  knock. — Winnipeg 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Solved! — If  you  find  it  difficult  to  get 
your  wife's  attention,  try  talking  in  your 
sleep .-r-Cob alt   Nugget. 

*  *  * 

Hee-Haw — The  next  number  on  the 
program  was  rendered  by  a  mule  quart- 
ette.— Train,  Alta.t  Times. 

*  *  * 

Still  Turning — When  last  seen  busi- 
ness was  still  "turning  the  corner." 
— Brockville  Recorder  and  Times. 

*  *  * 

Toes  First — The  man  who  waits  for 
something  to  turn  up  frequently  finds 
it's  his  toes  that  do.— Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  * 

Where  a  Club  May  Rest— The 
police  seldom  appear  baffled,  however, 
if  a  few  innocent  bystanders  are  expos- 
ing their  heads.— Toronto  Star. 

*  *  + 

Picking  Out  the  Solid  Tops— Us- 
ually one  can  tell  by  the  expression  on  a 
man's  face  whether  his  head  is  straining 
his  hat  band.— FrederictoH     Mail. 

*  *  * 

The  Wheels  Win— The  season  is 
here  when  the  family  must  choose  be- 
tween summer  clothes  and  new  tires  for 
the    rear  wheels.— Kitchener     Record. 

*  *  * 

Making     the     Most     of     Herself— 

"Even  if  a  girl  has  a  one-piece  skull,  she 
can  easily  offset  the  handicap  with  a  one 
'piece  bathing  suit.'  "—Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  * 

If  You  Live  it's  Good— "Good  liquor" 
is  an  elastic  term,  and  at  present  is  used 
to  describe  any  beverage  that  will  let 
you  wake  up  next  morning.— St.  John  N 
B.    Standard. 

*  *  * 

He  Was  Too  Early— It  makes  a  fellow 
feel  a  little  skeptical  about  the  kindness 
and  beneficence  of  Mother  Nature  when 
you  look  out  of  the  back  window  and  see 
an  athletic  robin  using  an  elastic  worm 
as  a  Sandow  developer. — Winnipeg  Free 
Pres;s. 


aided  along  the  dotkf  and  wharves  anc 
up  and  down  the  navigable  streams,  tha 
here  was  a  business  and  efficiency  exper 
who   would  'do  things.' 

"Now  it  so  happened  that  President 
Harding  had  a  young  friend,  Frank  Mc 
Cue  by  name,  to  whom  he  desired  to  show 
favor.  So  once  when  the  camera  shuttei 
was  not  clicking  he  stepped  aside  to  say  t( 
Mr.  McCue  that  he  would  be  glad  U 
ask  Mr.  Lasker  to  consider  him  for  ap 
pointment  as  secretary  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  In  fact,  in  his  generosity  and! 
kindliness  the  President  went  even  fur- 
ther. He  gave  Mr.  McCue  a  letter  to' 
Mr.  Lasker,  and  then  called  the  Shippinj: 
Board  Chairman  on  the  'phone  to  tel 
him  that  he  had  done  so  and  to  request  hi; 
favorable   consideration. 

"Thus  armed  with  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation written  on  fine  embosset 
White  House  stationery  and  signed  ir 
person  by  the  President,  Mr  McCuf 
betook  himself  to  the  office  of  Chairmar 
Lasker,  who  received  him  most  graci 
ously  and  said  that  the  matter  would  bt 
attended  to  forthwith.  The  Board  was 
to  have  a  meeting  in  a  few  minutes,  anc 
when  Mr.  McCue  was  asked  to  wait  a 
while  in  the  reception  room  until  thf 
formalities  of  his  election  by  the  Board 
were  had,  he  naturally  felt  confident  that  i 
soon  he  would  have  the  job. 

"Enter  then,  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Smith,  re 
presentative  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  i 
wanted   an   interview   with    Mr.    Lasker  j 
about  ships  or  something. 

"'Can't  see  you  just  now,'  said  the 
chairman  smilingly.  'Going  right  intcj 
a  Board  meeting.  Wait,  and  I'll  be 
glad  to  talk  with  you  after  it  is  over. 
Let  me  have  your  card,  please.' 

"Mr.  Smith  quickly  produced  a  paste-  i 
board  bearing  his  name  and  the  Chairman  i 
thrusting  it  into  his  coat  pocket  hurried 
into  the  Board  room.  "There  was  a  lot 
of  routine  business.  Finally  it  was  all 
over  and  the  Board  was  about  to  dis- 
band for  the  day  when  Chairman  Lasker 
suddenly  thought  of  his  promise  to  the 
President  and  to  Mr.  McCue  about  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Board  and  he  halted 
the  members  in  their  desire  to  get  away 
long  enough  to  state  the  case. 

"  'Who  is  the  candidate?'  naturally 
inquired  one  of  the  Board  members  when 
Mr.  Lasker  had  explained  the  need  of  a 
new    secretary. 

"  'Oh,  yes,  yes,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Lasker 
fumbling  through  his  pockets.  'He  is  Mr. 
—Mr.— Oh,  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Smith. 
Here's  his  card.  Very  tine  man,  good 
experience,  capable  administrator,  Pre- 
sident recommends  him,  and  I  have  care 
fully  investigated  his  standing.  Have 
you   any   objections,   Admiral?' 

"'None whatever,'  calmly  replied  Ad 
miral    Benson. 

"  'And  you.  Senator  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.^  Plummer?" 
swiftly    went    on    the    Chairm&tl, 

"  'Then  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  sworn  in  at  once  and  begin.  He  is 
now  outside  in  my  reception  room.  Mes 
senger,  ask  Mr.  Smith  to  come  inside.  Mr. 
Clerk,  please  make  the  proper  entry  on 
the    minutes.' 

"Hat  in  one  hand  and  pencil  and  paper 
in  the  other  Mr.  Smith,  Associated  Press 
reporter  in  search  of  news,  quickly  obeyed 
the  summons. 

"  'Gentlemen  of  the  Board,'  began  Mr 
Lasker,  'this  is  Mr.  Smith,  our  new  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Smith,  hold  up  your  right  hand 
and  take  the  oath  of  office  for  we  want  you 
to  begin  your  duties  at  once.' 

"What  thoughts  ran  through  Mr.  Smith's 
brain  at  that  moment  he  has  discreetly 
refrained  from  revealing,  but  he  had  suf- 
ficient presence  of  mind  to  make  a  short 
bow  of  acknowledgment,  say  nothing 
and  lift  his  right  hand.  A  moment  later 
he  was  officially  the  Secretary  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  Members  offered  their 
congratulations  and  then  dispersed,  leav- 
ing the  new  secretary  to  his  own  bewilder- 
ment, 

"Meanwhile,  outside  in  a  heavy  leather- 
cushioned  easy  chair  sat  the  President's 
choice,  Mr.  McCue.  He  isn't  waiting 
there  yet,  but  he  is  waiting  for  a  job. 
Perhaps,  some  day  when  the  efficient  and 
business-like  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board  has  his  mind  functioning  properly 
and  no  Associated  Press  reporters  butt  in, 
he  may  get  one.  Sufficient  to  say  Mr. 
Clifford  Smith  is  still  profiting  by  the 
mistake.  He  continues  as  Secretary  ol 
the     Shipping    Board."  :^ 
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Real  Napthat 
You  can  tell 
by  the  smell 


are 


blavmates 


Sunshine  may  put  the  sparkle  in  the  eye;  fresh  air,  the  roses  in 
the  cheeks;  proper  food  and  rest,  the  vigor  in  the  limbs;  but 
clean  clothes  are  a  health  factor  of  hardly  less  importance.  The 
real  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  Soap  loosens  the  dirt  and  body-oils  on 
which  germs  feed  and  breed,  and  the  snowy  suds  flush  them  away. 
Then  the  naptha  vanishes,  leaving  the  clothes  clean,  sweet,  sanitary. 

The  Fels-Naptha  "soap — soak  —  rinse"  method  (rubbing  very 
soiled  parts)  simplifies  the  summer-clothes  problem  for  all  the 
family.  You  can  wash  even  your  lingerie  and  sheerest  silk  stockings 
more  frequently,  with  perfect  safety  and  less  effort  with  Fels-Naptha. 

Fels-Naptha  is  more  than  soap.  It  is  more  than  soap  and  naptha. 
It  is  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  of  splendid  soap  and  real  naptha 
in  a  way  that  brings  out  the  best  in  these  two  great  cleaners.  Get 
the  genuine  sanitary  soap — Fels-Naptha.  It  holds  the  naptha  until 
released  by  the  wash-water  for  the  attack  on  dirt!  Directions  printed 
inside  the  wrapper. 

pD   pp     If  you  haven't  seen  ut  used   hcli-Naptha  lately,  send  tor 
1    l\L^L^    ff^e  sample.      Write  "Fcis-Naptha  Soap,  Philadelphia." 


Campers  write  enthusiastically  that 
Fels-Naptha  washes  greasy  dishes  and  dish- 
cloths even  in  cold  spring-water,  and  washes 
them  clean.  Any  brook  is  a  laundry  with 
Fels-Naptha  Soap. 


The  original  and   genuine  naptha 
soap,  in  the  red-and-green  wrapper. 
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No  mountains  or 

seashore  for  him 

H<yw  comfortable  he  laill  be  at  home 
depends  largely  upon  you 

The  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  sea — are  yours. 

His  is  the  stuffy  office,  and  the  empty  house. 

His  summer  months  of  city-bound  life  can  be 
woeful  and  dreary,  or  cheerful  and  pleasant,  as  you 
will. 

Men  don't  mind  shifting  for  themselves.  But 
a  little  thoughtful  preparation  will  insure  their 
comfort.  Provide  for  plenty  of  clean,  cool  sheets; 
for  clean,  crisp  clothes;  for  a  soap-and-water  bath 
twice  a  day — who  wants  more  than  these,  wants 
luxury! 

A  head-to-foot  lathering  with  Ivory  Soap  and 
cold  water,  a  quick  rinse,  a  good  dinner,  and  the 
loneliest  of  summer-widowers  will  feel — exiled, 
yes,  but  still  solvent  and  hopeful. 

Make  sure  you  leave  enough  Ivory  Soap.  He 
will  use  it  for  his  baths,  his  face  and  hands,  his 
shampoo — and  he'll  use  a  mighty  lot  of  it. 

Ivory  is  a  fine  homelike  soap  for  him,  for  seven 
distinct  reasons:  It  is  pure  and  mild,  white  and 
fragrant,  it  lathers  abundantly  and  rinses  ofT 
quickly — and  "it  floats"! ' 

Iz'ory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient  si%£  jor  every  purpose: 


^mall  Cake 
For  toilet,  bath,  nursery. 


InjrSTVI  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 

[lYyTVI  I        shampoo,     fine     laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in  two  for  ' 
individual  toilet  use. 


Large  Cake 
Especially  for  laundry  use. 
AUo  preferred  by  many  for 
the  bath. 


Made  in  the  Procter  W  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 
fVhenever  soap  covies  rnto  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


IVORY  SOAP  \\^  99 U%  PURE 


Cwjrtgkt,  CM^  u«.  b,  Tt..  P,«*„  *  (;.„bl.  <  „.,  H.mllt™, 
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hallway  to  the  library,  it  almost  seemed 
to  me  that  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  augury.  Frcebourne  worked  hurried- 
ly at  the  safe,  he  swung  open  the  door- 
way, and  plunged  a  hand  in  eagerly. 

"Of  course  it  is  here,"  Freebourne  de- 
clared, with  relief,  "you  almost  had  me 
frightened,  Bodley;  there  is  something  so 
devilish  strange  in  it  all.  You  can  see  for 
yourselves ....  Twenty  bills,  for  a  thous- 
and each.  Now  back  they  go.  Let's  for- 
get about  it,  until  midnight.  Some  music, 
Madden." 

S  OUR  host  twirled  the  dial  of  the 
-  ^  safe  to  lock  fast  the  little  fortune,  it 
was  plain  that  the  spirit  of  the  gathering 
had  revived.  Picton  alone  remained  ab- 
stracted, while  Madden  was  already 
fingering  over  a  volume  from  the  library. 

"The  thing  sticks  in  my  mind,"  he  re- 
sponded, "I  believe  Picton  is  right.  How 
about  his  trying  it  on  the  violin.?" 

"Why  didn't  I  think  of  that  before,"  he 
exclaimed,  "suppose  we  try  it  together, 
Mr.  Madden." 

In  the  way  of  self-encouragement, 
Picton  immediately  plunged  into  a  corner, 
drew  his  violin  from  its  case,  and  dropped 
into  a  chair  beside  the  locked  safe.  As 
though  that  were  some  occult  rite,  we 
paused  in  a  body  to  watch,  and  while  the 
circle  of  eyes  focussed  upon  him,  Picton 
toyed  with  the  uninspiring  harmony  of 
G-sharp,  just  as  he  had  hummed  it 
through  his  lips. 

"It's  got  me,"  he  confessed  "I  thought 
I  recalled  it  once." 

"You  should  have  tried  it  this  way." 
.Bunker  Madden  took  up  the  reply,  as  he, 
in  his  turn,  dropped  into  the  chair,  with 
his  violin  cuddled  against  his  cheek. 

As  he  played,  I  caught  a  queer  gleam  in 
Bodley's  eyes,  as  if  he  were  listening,— 
vaguely,  intentry.  When  Bodley  found 
my  eyes  upon  him,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  laughed. 

"You  will  pardon  me.  Dunk,"  he  swung 
about  towards  our  host,  "but  if  this  is  the 
way  we  are  to  spend  the  evening,  it  will 
be  a  truly  memorable  one.  Anybody  here 
want  to  make  up  a  game  of  bridge?" 

"Bridge,  certainly,  if  you  want  it,"  he 
returned,  "but  I  thought  you  wanted 
some  music  first,  Bodley.  It  was  you  who 
asked  particularly  that  Madden  should 
bring  Picton  along." 

"Very  well,  music  first,"  the  man  re- 
plied, as  though  making  a  concession; 
and  shortly  we  began  to  stream  back  to 
the  lower  rooms,  just  as  we  had  climbed 
the  stairs  a  few  minutes  before. 

"Come,  Bunker,"  Freebourne  called. 

"Just  a  minute,"  Madden  rejoined 
absently;  and  I  distinctly  remember  that, 
being  the  last  of  the  procession,  I  glanced 
back  carelessly  and  saw  Bunker  Madden 
sitting  there  in  the  room  alone,  huddled 
up  in  a  chair  beside  the  safe,  and  racing 
through  some  new  and  fantastic  varia- 
tion with  G-sharp.  Yet  I  had  barely 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  before  he 
overtook  me,  placed  a  hand  on  my  arm 
and  began  chatting  freely  about  the 
strange  habits  of  criminals.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairway  we  met  Picton  returning 
with  a  broken  bow  in  his  hand. 

"Awfully  stupid  of  me,"  he  apologized, 
"but  I  dropped  the  thing  and  Mr.  Bodley 
stepped  on  it.  I  have  another  in  the  lib- 
rary." 

We  had  been  waiting  in  the  living  room 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  at  the  most,  when 
Picton  returned  with  a  new  bow;  then  he 
and  Madden  began  to  run  through  their 
selections.  Toppley,  with  an  ostentatious 
yawn,  remarked  something  about  check- 
ing up  his  assistants  on  guard  outside 
the  house,  and  Bodley,  I  observed,  follow- 
ed him  from  the  room. 

It  was  three  or  four  minutes  before 
Bodley  returned,  and  even  then  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  impatience  about  his 
manner. 

THE  evening's  entertainment,  it  rhust 
be  confessed,  was  a  somewhat  dis- 
jointed one.  Madden  played  remarkably 
well  for  an  amateur,  with  Picton  furnish- 
ing the  background;  but  twice,  in  the 
middle  of  selections,  he  threw  in  that  bar 
of  G-sharps.  Bridge  was  well  under  way 
when  Toppley  arrived  around  about 
eleven-thirty  and  announced  that 
unless  the  burglar  was  to  be  frightened 
away,  the  party  should  break  up,  and  the 
house  must  be  in  darkness  by  midnight. 

"And  there  can't  more  than  three  or 
four  of  you  stay,"  he  announced. 


The  wisdom  of  that  prevailed,  and  when 
the  weeding-out  process  had  been  com- 
pleted the  only  ones  who  remained  wen 
Madden,  Freebourne,  Toppley  and  my 
self.     We  crouched  behind  the  curtains. 

Those  were  dragging  minutes.  Tht,'. 
crawled  like  snails  through  the  darkness 
and  the  silence,  and  yet  so  filled  were  they 
with  strange  fancies  that  when  finally  the 
distant  midnight  bells  boomed  out,  I 
could  almost  picture  to  myself  the  creep- 
ing form  of  some  mysterious  stranger 
stealing  up  to  that  front  doorway  to  ful- 
fill a  promise.  The  last  .note  of  the  bells 
trailed  away  into  silence;  nothing  daun- 
ted, we  stuck  it  out  until  the  first 
thin  streamers  of  dawn  stole  their  way 
through  the  drawn  blinds  and  began  to 
pick  out  the  ghostly  silhouettes  of  the 
scattered  objects  about  the  room. 

With  that,  Freebourne  pulled  hims^elf 
up  from  his  cramped  position  on  the  floor, 
and  growled  out  with  the  impatience  of  a 
man  who  has  been  cheated: 

"A  hoax,  Toppley;    I  knew  it." 

"That  party  of  yours  scared  him  away," 
Toppley  growled  back,  with  equal  im- 
patience. "Except  for  that,  I'd  have  had 
him  locked  up  long  ago." 

"It's  me  for  headquarters,"  Toppley 
continued,   as   he  left,   disgruntled. 

MADDEN  and  I  were  already  at  the 
doorway,  with  our  backs  to  the 
library,  when  abruptly  we  heard  a  sharp 
exclamation  of  amazement.  The  sound 
came  from  behind  us;  and  as  I  swung 
about,  with  the  nervous  strain  of  the 
sleepless  night  still  upon  me,  I  saw  Free- 
bourne standing  there,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  knob  of  the  open  door  of  the 
safe.  The  man's  face  was  the  picture  of 
alarm. 

"My  God,  boys!  What  does  it  mean?" 
he  exclaimed. 

"What  does  what  mean?"  Madden 
demanded. 

"This,"  Freebourne  spoke  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice.  "The  door  was  unlocked. 
It  opened  the  moment  I  touched  it.  And 
....  In  the  name  of  Heaven ....  The 
money  is  gone!" 

Madden  and  I  rushed  forward.  The 
thing  seemed  impossible;  yet  it  was  true. 
There,  upon  the  open  shelf  where  but  a 
few  hours  ago  we  had  seen  Freebourne 
place  the  pile  of  bills,  there  was  nothing 
but  empty  space;  nothing  at  all .  .  except 

"Gad!  What's  that?"  Madden  exclaim- 
ed, as  he  reached  swiftly  across  Free- 
bourne's  shoulder  and  snatched  up  a 
srAall  oblong  of  paper. 

He  thrust  the  thing  before  our  eyes, 
but  even  before  vision  could  function  I 
felt  that  I  knew  its  identity. 

Yes,  it  was  perfectly  true,  that  thing 
quivering  there  in  Madden's  fingers! 

"G-sharp,"  he  muttered,  "four  times. 
Four  times  G-sharp ..." 

The  confusion  of  the  moment  must- 
have  reached  Toppley's  ears,  for  at  that 
instant  he  rushed  into  the  roo'm;  and  the 
sight  of  the  open  safe,  our  amazed  tab- 
leau, and  most  of  all  that  thin  slip  of 
paper  clutched  in  Madden's  fingers, 
must  have  told  their  own  story.  For  his 
face  flushed  with  anger,  and  he  brushed 
roughly  past  us. 

"Where  is  the  money?"  he  demanded. 

"Heaven  knows,"  Freebourne  burst 
out.  "It's  gone,  and  this  thing  was  left." 

A  swift  search  convinced  Toppley  of  the 
truth  of  that  statement;  then  some  time 
later  when  he  had  partly  recovered  from 
the  shock,  he  called  the  two  men  who  had 
stood  guard  outside  the  house  all  through 
the  night.  Yet  they  had  no  light  to  offer. 
No  man  had  entered  or  left.  That  was 
their  complete  story;  and  one  of  them  had 
watched  at  the  rear  and  the  other  at  the 
front,  without  so  much  as  a  minute's  rest. 
In  that  moment  Toppley  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  in  perplexity. 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  he  mumbled, 
"for  we  watched  here  all  night,  the  four 
of  us."  Then  he  snatched  the  paper  from 
Madden's  hand,  as  though  in  anger. 
"What  can  that  confounded  thing  mean?" 
he  asked;  but  there  was  no  one  who 
could  answer. 

"I  am  going  to  telephone  Donegal 
Dawn,"  I  decided  aloud;  and  I  left  them 
there,  still  staring  at  the  puzzle  of  four 
times  G-sharp. 

Fortunately  I  found  Dawn  at  home,  a 
trifle  impatient  at  being  roused  so  early 
from  his  rest;  yet  the  timbre  of  my  voice 
must   have  told   him   much.  He   paused 
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Its  MSYto  GctThin  to  music! 


To  show  you  how  easy  it  is,  I'll  reduce  you  five 
pounds  FREE.  I  will  do  it  in  five-days'  time; 
in  your  home  — and  w^ith  your  ow^n  phonograph. 


MY  reducing  records  make  any 
figure  normal,  in  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time.  In  five  thou- 
sand cases,  /  have  not  had  one^ 
single  failure. 

This  method  works  hand  in  hand 
with  Nature.  That's  why  it  brings 
such  instant  results  and  such  a 
joyous  state  of  health.  No  drastic 
denial  of  nourishment.  No  punish- 
ment of  any  kind. 

The  first  day  will  bring  results 
you  can  feel.  The  first  week  will 
tell  on  tl:e  scales.  Before  your  second 
lesson,  improvements  your  friends 
CAi\see.  All  this  I  v/\\\prove — before 
you  pay  a  penny.  But  first,  read 
how  I  do  it. 

Food  Does  Not 
Cause  Fat 

— or  we  would  not  see  so  many 
stout  persons  who  eat  less  than  a 
child  of  ten.  What  I  give  you  to 
do  causes  what  you  do  eat  to  make 
only  blood,  bone  and  sinew.  Nothing 
is  left  from  luhich  Nature  can  make 
fat.  Now  you  have  the  whole  secret. 
And  realize  this:  reducing  the 
Wallace  way  is  play.  It's  downright 
fun  getting  thin  to  music!  I  tell  you 


just  what  to  do  each  day  —  on 
phonograph  records  clear  as  a  bell. 
Easy  to  understand,  easier  to  do. 

My  Method  Lets 
You  Eat 


1  employ  nothing 
so  crude  as  starva- 
tion; my  way  of  re- 
ducing is  natural. 
And  when  Nature 
makes  you  thin, 
neither  face  nor  fig- 
ure suffers.  Remain- 
ing flesh  is  firm  and 
smooth,  the  sltin 
clears  wonderfully; 
eyes  are  bright;  hair 
takes  on  lustre.  As 
you  reduce  by  my 
method,  watch  the 
mirror  as  well  as 
the  scales ! 


Both  Are  Mrs.  Horchler 

The  difierence  these  photographs 
plainly  show  was  wrought  by  Wallace 
reduction  records.   See  her  letter  below. 


you  are  fifty,  sixty,  seventy-five  pountfe 
too  heavy — I  require  more  time.  But  the 
results  will  be  just  the  same,  just  as 
sure.  Mrs.  Esta  Arbaugh  of  Mandamin, 
Iowa,  reports  that  I  reduced  her  1 5 
pounds  in  just  two  lessons. 

I  have  hundreds  of 

such  letters. 


Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Sykes, 
300  North  Florida  Ave. , 
Atlantic  City,N.  J. ,  took 
ofFi  zpoundswiththefirst 
lesson,  and  says  she  *eats 
anything  she  likes. ' 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wiersum, 
721  Hogan  S.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  written  me  and  said 
she  would  not  take  one 
hundred  dolbrs  for  her 
Wallace  records. 

A  lady  whose  husband 
is  a  doctor  has  stated  in  a 
letter  that  he  regards  my 
course  notaloneasuccess- 
ful  weight  reducer,  but  a 
splendid  health  builder. 

Any  names  I  have  pub- 
lished appear  by  special 
permission. 


4625   INDIANA  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 

August  I+,   I921 
Wallace,  Chicago: 
Dear  sir;  — 

Having  reduced  by  your  wonder- 
ful music  method  in  just  foul  months' 
time,  it  is  but  fair  to  tell  you  what 
you  have  done  for  me. 

I  reduced  sixty  pounds.  My  friend.s 
pass  me  on  the  street  without  recogniz- 
ing who  it  is.   I  feel  better.    I  appear 
at  least  ten  years  younger. 
Gratefully, 

Grace  Horchler 


Mrs.  Horchler's  reduction  was  ac- 
complished solely  through  my  records, 
sent  by  mail.  Her  pictures  above  show 
what  was  accomplished — in  a  little  less 
than  four  months.  Since  this  letter  was 
written,  she  has  removed  about  ten 
pounds  more,  making  her  weight  what  it 
should  be  for  her  height. 

Ten  or  fifteen  pounds  reduction  is 

nothing — one  lesson  can  do  that 


FREE 
Proof 

Accept  my  five-day  offer 
of  proof;  you  can  soon  start 
}'our  actual  reduction.  I  will 
send  you  at  once  my  first 
lesson  free,  prepaid  and 
plainly  wrapped.  Try  thb 
full-sized,  double-faced  rec- 
ordfivedays. That's  all  I  ask. 

I  wish  no  payment  now, 
no  promise  to  pay  anything 
later.  Just  an  out-and-out 
free  test,  as  the  coupon 
states.    Why  not  fill  it  in 
now,  and  mail  it  today  ? 
The  coupon  is  below. 


I  Wallace  Institute  of  Canada  ^^^^o^JtM 

Please    send    record    for   first    reducine    lesBon;    free    and 

I  prepaid.     1  will  either  enroll,  or  mail  back  your  record  at 

■  the    end    of   a    five-day   trial.      This    does    not    obliirato    mo 

■  in  any,  way. 

■  Name    

fl     St.  and  No 

I 

I     P.O Province. 


;}G 
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*lt  Clamps 
Everywhere 

'5 


I' hi 

LAMP 

With  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it 
on  bed  or 
chair;  ,or 

anywhere. 

WRITE- 

Clamp  it 
or  stand  it 
o  n  y  o  u  r 
desk  or 
table.    .. 

SEW- 

C lamp  it 
on  sewing 
m  a  chi  n  e 
or  table. 

SHAVE 

Clamp  it 
o  n  t  li  (_■ 
mirror  or 
any handy 
place. 


AtHusto-lite 

^     ^»    •'AFAEtBtRWARE  raODUCt  Ji^^^^ 

Reg.  Canada  Pat  Off. 

Constructed  in  Canada 

'T'HE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical 
-•■  uses.  More  uses  daily.  The 
longer  you  have  it  the  handier  you 
find  it.  Clamps — stands — hangs — 
anywhere  and  everywhere— and  stays 
where  you  put  it.  A  necessity  in 
home,  office,  store.  All  the  light  you 
need,  where  and  when  you  need  it. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  finding 
Adjusto-Lite  indispensable.  Prevents 
eye-strain  —  reduces  light  bills.  No 
other  lighting  device  like  it. 

Solhl  nrivv<.  haiiilsomi'.  ilurable  ami  compart, 
riamp  l.s  feJWInecl— can't  Scral(*.  Guaran- 
teed   five    years.      Complete    nltiyW-rniit    rnrd 


and  plt>K. 


In  Canada 


$5 


Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  to-day.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  your  nearest  dealer 
supplies  you. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-15 1  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn    N.  V. 

Prices  in  U.S.A.,  complete  with  8-foot  cord» 
pluK  and  socket;  Brush  Brass  finish 
$5.00;  Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel  finish 
$5.50.  West  of  Rockies  and  Maritime  Prov- 
inces,   prices    25c   per    lamp   hisrher. 


'^!§m^ 


only  long  enouRh  to  take  the  address  and 
to  ask  a  few  questions,  but  the  morning 
was  well  advanced  before  he  arrived. 

J  CAN'T  see  anything  to  it,  except  that 
Freebourne  took  it  himself,"  Toppley 
persisted,  after  we  had  outlined  the  in- 
cidents as  best  we  might  to  Donegal  Dawn. 
"He's  tricking  us  somehow.  He  didn't 
lock  the  safe  when  he  put  the  money  in  it 
early  through  the  evening;  then  this 
morning,  the  minute  nobody  is  watching 
him,  he  pulls  open  the  door,  slips  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  leaves  this  fool  thing 
about  G-sharp,  and  raises  a  hullabaloo. 
That  could  be  done  in  twenty  seconds,  and 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  Dawn,  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  could  possibly  have  happened  for 
I  was  here  all  night  and  evening,  from  the 
time  Freebourne  put  the  money  in  the 
safe." 

For  a  moment  that  seemed  reasonable; 
then  instantly  it  became  absurd,  and  I 
told  him  so.  5'or  I  personally,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  others,  had  tried  that  safe 
door  after  Freebourne  had  locked  it;  and 
there  had  been  no  trick  abqut  it  then. 

"But  there  must  be,"  Toppley  insisted, 
in  a  distracted  manner.  "The  four  of  us 
watched  all  night  and  nothing  happened. 
Two  plainclothesmen  guarded  the  house, 
and  no  person  entered  or  left  after  the 
party  broke  up  at  eleven-thirty;  and  I 
was  in  the  room  myself  all  evening,  from 
the  minute  I  relieved  Rankin  until  I  had 
to  go  and  tell  the  guests  to  clear  out. 
Then  when  I  was  doing  that,  Rankin  was 
again  on  guard." 

Since  Dawn  seemed  no  longer  interested 
in  the  man's  remarks,  Toppley  dragged 
himself  away  towards  headquarters, 
somewhat  morose  and  crestfallen.  Bunker 
Madden  left  at  the  same  time,  while 
Freebourne  coujd  be  heard  at  the  tele- 
phone, making  frantic  attempts  tore-ad- 
just some  business  confusion  which  seemed 
to  be  the  product  of  that  twenty-thous- 
and-dollar robbery. 

"Listen  to  that."  1  drew  Dawn  out  of  a 
period  of  reflection.  "There  is  no  acting 
about  that.  The  man  is  sincere,  and 
Toppley  is  an  idiot  to  suspect  him." 

Donegal  Dawn  smiled  in  his  baffling 
wayr 

"Yet  Toppley  was  perfectly  right  in 
saying  that  the  thing  could  be  done  in 
twenty  seconds,  given  favorable  con- 
ditions," he  replied,  "or  suppose  we  go  up 
to  the  library  and  try  it.  That  will  at 
least  take  us  away  from  Freebourne's 
shouting." 

THE  test,  as  applied  by  Dawn,  was 
simple,  and  convincing.  For  the  whole 
process  of  opening  the  unlocked  door 
of  the  safe,  reaching  for  a  roll  of  bills, 
dropping  a  small  piece  of  paper  in  its 
place,  and  closing  the  door  again,  need  not, 
by  actual  proof,  consume  more  than  ten 
seconds,  even  by  a  person  compelled  to  be 
noiseless. 

Still,  Dawn's  tests  made  me  laugh  some- 
what teasingly. 

"That,  of  course,  is  presuming  that  the 
safe  door  was  unlocked,"  I  reminded, 
"Which  it  wasn't.  I  tried  it  myself  after 
Freebourne  locked  it,  as  I  have  told  you, 
and  there  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that.  No,  Donegal,  the  person  who  took 
that  money  had  to  unlock  the  safe  door, 
and  Freebourne  didn't  have  the  time  to 
do  it,  even  knowing  the  combination.  It 
took  him  at  least  two  minutes  to  open  it 
early  in  the  evening,  and  I  don't  think  he 
had  even  ten  seconds  to  himself  this 
morning.  The  trail  is  cold.  What  next?" 

Again  Dawn  smiled,  in  his  aggravating 
manner. 

"I  never  said  it  was  anything  but  cold," 
he  remarked.  "How  you  do  persist  in  tak- 
ing me  up  the  wrong  way.  All  I  said  was 
that  the  job  could  be  done  in  less  than 
twenty  seconds.  . ." 

"Providing  the  door  was  not  locked,"  I 
insisted. 

"Precisely,"  Dawn  agreed,  "but  that 
does  not  explain  the  mystery  of  G-sharp, 
which,  by  the  way,  will  have  to  wait  for 
attention.  The  theory  on  which  we  must 
start,  of  course,  is  that  if  Freebourne  did 
not  take  the  money  this  morning,  it  must 
have  been  taken  before  the  four  of  you 
went  on  guard  last  night  to  watch  an 
empty  safe.  Now  don't  get  excited.  Brad, 
for  that  undoubtedly  is  what  happened . ." 

"Impossible,"  I  insisted,  for  the  thing 
seemed  too  ridiculous  even  to  consider. 
"You  forget  that  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen 
men  in  the  house  all  evening,  that  either 
"Toppley  or  Rankin  was  on  guard  in  the 
library  all  the  time,  that  a  safe  could  not 
be  unlocked  by  even   the   most  expert 


burglar  in  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes; 
and  you  forget  most  of  all  that  time  no 
person  did  enter  or  leave  the  house." 

"Except  guests,"  Dawn  corrected  in 
such  a  casual  manner  that  instantly  my 
thoughts  began  to  race  into  new  channels. 
"The  person  who  did  it  is  a  clever  rogue 
and  he  carried  his  nerve  with  him.  His 
message,  of  course,  is  deliberately  mis- 
leading. The  moment  he  says  midnight, 
it  focuses  your  attention  upon  that  hour, 
and  naturally  leaves  him  with  a  com- 
paratively free  hand  before  midnight.  Yes 
Brad,  that  is  when  it  occurred." 

But  I  could  not  see  it  that  way.  For 
even  if  Dawn's  psychology  were  correct, 
there  simply  had  not  been  the  opportunity 
for  any  of  the  guests  to  open  that  safe; 
there  had  not  been  the  time ....  unless .... 

"I  believe  I  have  it,"  I  exclaimed,  "it 
must  have  been  either  Rankin,  or  Top- 
pley himself.  Are  you  sure  Toppley 
really  is  from  headquarters?  Or  the  men 
outside?  They  might  have  been  part  of 
his  gang." 

Instantly  it  became  obvious  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  idea  to  Donegal 
Dawn,  for  he  smiled  in  an  encouraging 
way. 

"You  are  coming  on,  Brad,"  he  com- 
plimented, "still,  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  they  all  belong  to  headquarters. 
The  next  thing  is  to  find  out  who,  besides 
Rankin  and  Toppley,  were  in  the  library 
after  the  money  was  locked  in  the  safe  in 
the  presence  of  everybody." 

"■They  were  the  only  two  who  could 
possibly  have  had  the  time  to  do  it,"  I 
decided  at  once.  "Rankin  had  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  while  Toppley  was  out- 
side talking  to  his  men ;  and  Toppley  must 
have  had  a  couple  of  hours.  The  point  is. 
Which  did  it?" 

"How  impetuous  you  are,"  Dawn  re- 
buked, "We  have  decided  that  the  job 
could  have  been  done  in  ten  seconds. 
Now,  let  us  trace  back,  and  get  at  the 
details,  the  most  minute  of  them." 

DAWN'S  insistence  compelled  a  some- 
what rigid  retrospect,  and  though 
the  process  was  somewhat  labored  at  first, 
it  appeared  that  I  was  able  to  furnish 
some  trifling  facts  which  immediately  be- 
gan to  take  upon  themselves  an  undue 
importance. 

"So  the  list  of  possible  burglars  has 
been  greatly  widened,"  he  summed  it  all 
up  in  the  end.  "We  now  find  that  Bunker 
Madden  was  the  first  to  have  a  minute 
to  himself  in  the  library  alone,  while  he 
sat  and  played  his  violin.  "The  next 
appears  to  have  been  that  man  Picton 
who  broke  his  bow  and  had  to  go  back 
for  another.  He  likewise  had  a  minute  at 
the  most.  The  third,  it  would  seem,  was 
Bodley,  who  went  back  for  his  cigarette 
case;  and  from  what  you  can  remember,  he 
must  have  had  three  or  four  minutes.  The 
next  was  Rankin,  with  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  came  Toppley,  with  two  hours 
at  the  least;  and  finally  we  have  Free- 
bourne this  morning,  with  ten  or  fifteen 
seconds.  Six  possibles.  Brad.  Suppose 
you  take  your  pick." 

I  declined,  somewhat  in  confusion. 
Dawn  made  a  few  observations  about  the 
room,  jotted  down  a  few  numbers  from 
the  safe;  then  shortly  we  left. 

"I  am  on  my  way  to  see  a  scientific 
prof essor  friend  of  mind,"  he  remarked,  as 
we  reached  the  street.  "Coming  my  way?" 

I  was  not;  and  the  point  was  not  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  decide.  For  what  I  required 
most  was  mental  oblivion. 

STILL,  in  the  evening,  the  sound  of 
Dawn's  voice  over  the  telephone  was 
a  welcome  one.  And  since  the  summons 
was  to  present  myself  at  Dunk  Free- 
bourne's  front  door  at  eight  o'clock  sharp, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  chiming  of 
the  bells  found  me  walking  through  the 
vestibule. 

Even  had  I  still  wished  to  escape  the 
mystery  of  G-sharp,  the  thing  would  have 
been  impossible,  for  the  first  scene  which 
reached  my  eyes  was  a  vista  of  the  broad 
stairway,  up  which  at  this  instant  a  man 
was  walking.  His  back  was  towards  me; 
and  tucked  under  one  arm  was  a  violin, 
while  under  the  other  was  a  bow.  Stand- 
ing in  the  curtained  doorway  of  the  liv- 
ing-room was  Freebourne,  and  it  did  not 
require  much  astuteness  to  discover  that 
he  was  puzzled  by  the  spectacle  of  that 
figure  climbing  his  stairway.  Suddenly 
he  turned  to  Donegal  Dawn. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  you  want 
that  man  to  have  five  minutes  in  the 
library  alone,"  he  spoke  peevedly.  "But 
thank  fortune,  there  is  nothing  left  there 
that  any  person  could  steal." 


Dawn  tried  to  laugh  away  the  other's 
nervous  ill-humour. 

"It  is  just  a  whim  of  mine,"  he  re- 
marked easily.  "Besides,  three  minutes 
may  be  quite  enough."  Then,  turning  to 
me,  he  added,  "Brad,  do  you  still  want 
to  bet  on  the  identity  of  the  offending 
gentleman?  I  will  give  you  two  to  one  on 
any  selection  you  care  to  make  from  the 
six  possibles.  That  strikes  me  as  par- 
ticularly generous,  since  you  watched  the 
gentleman  do  it." 

The  shock  of  that  held  me  voiceless  for 
a  moment,  while  I  stood  there  and  stared 
at  Dawn  through  a  period  of  rising  won- 
der. 

"Saw  him  do  it?"  I  -exclaimed;  but 
Dawn  waved  me  into  silence. 

For  abruptly,  from  the  flat  above, 
there  came  that  now-haunting  echo  of 
G-sharp,  muted  doubtless  by  the  closed 
door  of  the  library,  but  still  sounding 
clear  and  distinct  through  the  unnatural 
calm  of  our  surroundings.  It  was  no 
longer  a  harmony.  It  was  just  a  quick 
succession  of  frantic  notes;  and  when  it 
ceased,  the  silence  clo.sed  about  us  almost 
with  a  sensation  of  oppression. 

Dawn  smoked  carelessly  for  a  full  min- 
ute, glancing  from  one  puzzled  face  to  the 
other;  then  he  tossed  his  cigarette  aside. 

"The  gentleman  appears  to  have  wear- 
ied of  the  harmony  of  G-sharp,"  he  re- 
marked. "Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
follow." 

IN  THE  library,  seated  beside  the  safe, 
was  the  man  who  had  climbed  the 
stairway,  but  it  was  not  until  he  glanced 
up  that  I  recognize  Picton.  He  met  us 
with  the  calm  smile  of  confidence,  alnvst 
of  good  fellowship.  Dawn  likewise  was 
cool  and  collected. 

"Mr.  Picton  has  been  kind  enough  to 
come  here  this  evening  to  demonstrate 
a  scientific  fact,"  he  spoke  to  Freebourne 
"Would  you  kindly  try  the  door  of  that 
safe  to  see  if  it  is  locked." 

For  some  seconds,  Freebourne  tugged  at 
the  knob;  then,  shortly,  he  glanced  up. 
"Yes,  it's  locked,"  he  stated  decisively. 
"Then,"  Dawn  turned  to  Picton,  "if 
you  wouldn't  mind  playing  that  bar  of 
G-sharps?  It  is  such  an  efficient  thing." 

Picton,  from  his  position  beside  the 
safe,  drew  his  bow  across  the  string,  and 
so  there  echoed  through  the  room  a  long- 
drawn  shrieking  succession  of  G-sharps. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  sat  there,  look- 
ing at  Dawn  with  a  calm  and  nerveless 
stare. 

"Would  you  kindly  try  the  door  now, 
Mr.  Freebourne?"  Dawn  asked. 

Freebourne,  with  nervous  hand,  reached 
over,  and  when  he  touched  the  knob  of 
the  safe,  the  door  pulled  outward  with  the 
slightest  pressure. 

"Good  Heavens!"  the  man  exclaimed 
weakly,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
chair. 

Dawn  rose,  glanced  at  that  miracle  of 

science;  then  he  nodded  sharply  at  Picton. 

"You  may  go,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry," 

he  suggested.  "It  was  very  good  of  you  to 

come." 

Picton  crossed  the  room  with  the  cool, 
calm  poise  of  a  man  who  feels  no  fear,  and 
when  at  length  the  sound  of  his  retreating 
footsteps  had  died  in  the  hallway  beyond, 
Dawn  spoke  again. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Freebourne,  the  case  is 
really  one  of  the  simplest  I  have  been  on 
for  years.  The  moment  I  heard  the  cir- 
cumstances I  recalled  a  scientific  fact  of 
which  I  had  read  somewhere,  and  which 
I  will  now  put  in  the  plainest  terms  pos- 
sible. It  is  simply  that  the  intricate 
mechanism  of  a  safe  can  be  tuned  to  any 
musical  note  desired;  the  playing  of  the 
note  sets  the  mechanism  in  vibration  and 
the  safe  is  unlocked.  If  you  want  the 
scientific  details,  you  can  go  to  my  pro- 
fessor friend,  as  I  did  this  morning.  In 
this  case,  it  was  the  Rattler  Safe  Works 
who  let  the  scientists  experiment  on  six 
house  safes;  and  the  only  slip  they  made 
was  that  they  forgot  to  un-tune  them. 
The  solution  was  simple,  particularly  as 
Professor  Elbert  had  followed  the  experi- 
ments. So  there  you  have  the  answer  to 
the  message  of  G-sharp.  The  burglar  was 
something  of  an  artist,  but  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  find  out  who  bought  those  tuned 
house-safes.  Simple,  isn't  it?" 

Freebourne  was  reviving  rapidly  from 
the  debilitating  effects  of  his  astonish- 
ment. 

"Perhaps,"  he  admitted,  "but  it  does- 
n't tell  me  who  took  my  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Picton  was  the  first  man  to  play 


■■over  those  G-sharps  last  night.     He  pre- 
1  "tended  to  be  searching  for  the  words  of 
some  air   .  .  And  to  think  you  have  let 
him  get  away.  .  .  " 

"But  it  couldn't  have  been  Picton,"  I 
interjected,  as  the  answer  seemed  to 
flash  upon  me,  "don't  you  remember  that 
Madden  was  the  first  to  be  left  in  the 
room  alone?  He,  too,  pretended  to  be 
searching  for  some  air;  but  he  had  the 
first  minute  to  himself,  and  all  he  needed 
was  ten  seconds." 

That  suggestion  brought  a  flush  of 
anger  to  Freebourne's  cheeks. 

"Bunker  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine," 
he  spoke  more  coldly,  "appearances 
may  be  against  him;  but  if  Picton  didn't 
take  the  money,  then  it  was  Bodley. 
Gad!  I  know  now  it  must  have  been 
Bodley.  For  it  was  Bodley  who  first 
insisted  that  we  should  have  music  last 
night;  and  it  was  Bodley  who  first  told 
Picton  to  play  those  G-sharps  on  his 
violin.  What  a  clever  scoundrel  he  is!  To 
plan  it  so  that  I  would  have  two  mus- 
icians here,  and  to  work  it  out  so  one  of 
them  at  least  .  and  both  of  them,  as  it 
turned  out.  .  .  would  play  those  G-sharps 
in  the  library  to  open  the  safe  in  front  of 
my  very  eyes!  Then  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  drop  a  cigarette  case  ...  Good  Lord, 
what  a  clever  scoundrel!" 

Freebourne  was  glowering,  half  in  anger 
and  half  in  admiration,  and  his  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Donegal  Dawn. 

"Yes,"  Dawn  agreed,  "that  would  have 
been  a  trifle  too  clever.  But  you  forget 
that  we  had  the  answer  in  G-sharps  some 
ten  minutes  ago,  while  we  waited  down 
below." 

For  a  moment  on.y  Freebourne  stared; 
then  he  nodded  swiftly,  as  though  some 
quick  flash  of  thought  had  reached  his 
brain. 

"Picton  aid  play  that  measure  of  G- 
sharps,"  he  cried,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  darted  towards  the  safe.  Dropping 
on  his  knees  he  thrust  a  groping  hand  in- 
ward. When  the  hand  came  out  again  it 
was  trembling  so  that  it  could  scarcely 
hold  the  package  of  bills  gripped  between 
the  fingers;  and  when  Freebourne  rose  to 
his  feet,  his  eyes  were  sparkling  as  though 
new  life  had  been  poured  into  the  soul  be- 
yond their  depths. 

"Dawn,  I  don't  know  how  I  can  thank 
you,"  he  muttered,  "this  saves  my  bus- 
iness. .  .  .Without  it,  I  was  ruined.    .  " 

Dawn  waved  a  careless  hand. 

"It  really  wasn't  intended  that  you 
should  keep  that  whole  armful,  you 
know,"  he  suggested,  "Brad,  you  might 
help  him  sort  out  what  is  really  his." 

It  was  when  a  package  dropped  from 
Freebourne's  fumbling  fingers  that  I 
came  to  realize  the  meaning  of  Dawn's 
last  words.  For  the  parcel  was  neatly 
wrapped,  and  upon  the  face  it  bore  the 
one  word  "Ruxton;"  while  a  second  par- 
cel, found  among  Freebourne's  fluttering 
bills,  was  addressed  in  the  same  simple 
manner,  with  the  word   "Bruger." 

"There  were  only  three  of  the  safes 
sold,"  Dawn  explained,  "the  rest  are 
still  out  at  the  Rattler  Works,  and  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  management  to  have  them  un- 
tuned." 

***** 

"No,"  Dawn  remarked  some  time 
later,  when  we  were  once  more  alone, 
'There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  try- 
ing to  send  Picton  down  for  a  term  of 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  clev- 
er beggar,  and  he  really  held  the  whip- 
hand,  until  the  very  last.  For  when  I 
finally  cornered  him,  he  had  the  money 
tucked  away;  so  you  see  he  was  in  a 
position  to  dicker.  Looking  at  it  from 
Freebourne's  viewpoint,  the  return  of 
the  money  seemed  the  thing.  ..  and, 
well,  that  dramatic  way  of  returning  it 
was  Picton's  own  idea.  Shrewd  rogue, 
that.     Hope  we  meet  some  other  day     " 

Dawn,  I  could  see,  was  .slipping  fast 
into  one  of  his  periods  of  meditation; 
iiut  by  a  rapid  question  or  two,  I  was 
able  to  fucus  his  attention  for  a  moment 
longer. 

"  .  How  did  I  weed  the  rest  out,  and 
find  Picton?  Comparatively  simple," 
he  informed,  somewhat  absently.  "Pro- 
fessor Elbert  confirmed  my  theories  about 
G-sharp,  and  he  had  on  his  files  a  list  of 
the  safes,  and  with  their  numbers  and 
tunings.  The  facts  had  been  furnished 
to  him  at  the  time  of  the  experiments. 
So  you  see,  the  information  which  P'lbert 
got,  would  be  open  to  others  Clever 
scoundrel,  that  Picton.  Worked  with  the 
Rattler  Safe  people,  up  to  three  months 
ago         Hope   to   meet   him   again." 
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^^  r/     Wrt  Q     TPrt  o\^f^^  Says  Man  Who  Made 
11^      rrU^S     UjUn^y.         a  Million  m  Real  Estate 


ONE  HUNDRED  years  ago  a 
pioneer    settler    bartered    a 
load  of  hay  for  a  piece  of  land  W 

in  the  City  of  Toronto.  To-day 
that  piece  of  land  is  the  site  of 
three  skyscrapers,  two  of  them 
the  tallest  in  the  British  Empire 
and  the  market  price  of  a  piece 
of  that  land  large  enough  to 
hold  a  peanut  stand  would  build 
a  palatial  residence. 

Fortunes  have  been  made  in 
real  estate.  Witness  the  case 
of  a  Canadian  judge,  whom 
most  people  have  never  heard 
of.  who  died  leaving  an  estate 
of  three  and  a  half  millions, 
chiefly  built  up  through  real 
estate  and  mortgage  invest- 
ments. Fortunes  have  also  been 
lost.  Vast  acreages  of  farm 
lands  with  enticing  sub-divis- 
ional names  in  Western  Canada 
attest  to  this. 

.Jacob  Noble's  case  falls 
among  the  former  classifica- 
tion. Sitting  in  his  dingy  little 
office  on  the  top  floor  of  a  big 
downtown  office  in  the  city  of  JMac- 
donald,  he  can  tell  you  how  he  made 
a  million  dollars  out  of  real  estate. 

"It  was  easy,"  Jacob  Noble  says, 
when  anybody  asks  how  he  started 
with  nothing  but  an  Irish  immigrant 
boy's  ambition  and  made  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  right  here  in  Canada. 
Jacob  Noble's  story  is  one  of  the  "In- 
vestment Stories  from  Real  Life"  now 
running  in  THE  FINANCIAL  POST. 
It  is  a  true  story.  Only  the  name  has 
been  changed.  It  tells  of  the  rules 
that  this  shrewd  investor  in  real  estate 
has  set  up  to  guide  himself.  They  are 
practical,  valuable  rules  that  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  invest  your  money 
profitably  and  safely  in   real  estate. 


and  want  to  know  how  to  get 
the  largest  income  for  your 
money  without  endangering 
your  capital. 

Whichever  class  you  come  in 
you  need  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST.  You  need  its  truly  in- 
formative articles  that  discuss 
your  own  problems  of  invest- 
ing. You  need  such  articles  as 
this  story  of  Jacob  Noble  and 
the  others  in  this  valuable 
series  of  stories  about  every- 
day people  like  yourself  who 
have  learned  the  secret  of  for- 
tune building. 

Stop  losing  money  in  bad  in- 
vestments. Get  on  the  right 
course.  Let  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST  guide  you.  Fill  in  the 
coupon  to  receive  THE  POST 
for  one  year.  A  few  dollars  in- 
vested her«  may  save  you  $500 
or  $5,000. 

Remember  too  that  THE 
POST  gives  you  a  personal  in- 
quiry service  in  your  invest- 
ments. Your  questioHs  will  be 
You   may  have  no  desire  to  make  a     frankly    and    freely    answered    by    the 


hat  is  Your  Idea  of  Financial 
Independence  ? 

Whatever  it  means  to  you,  whether 
a  little  farm,  $2,000  a  year  and  an 
automobile,  or  a  town  house,  a  place 
in  Florida  and  a  trip  around  the 
world,  you  can  only  achieve  it  by  sav- 
ing and  by  conserving  what  you  save. 
If  you  feel  the  need  of  a  guide  to 
enable  you  to  make  the  money  you 
work  for  work  for  you  read  this  story 
of   Jacob    Noble. 


million  dollars.  But  if  you  are  a  nor 
mal  Canadian  man  or  woman  you  want 
to  be  able  to  save  and  invest  your 
money  to  attain  financial  independ- 
ence. Whatever  financial  independ- 
ence means  to  you — whether  it  means 
$5,000  or  $500,000  —  you  must  study 
sound  investment  methods  and  learn 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls. 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance 
with  the  money  you  save.  Properly 
invested     it    will    double    itself    every 


editor  at  any  time.  "I  consider  THE 
POST  invaluable  to  the  investor," 
says  one  Nova  Scotia  reader  who  found 
the  answer  to  his  problems  in  THE 
POST'S  personalized  investment  ser- 
vice. 

Tear  out  this  coupon.  Join  to-day 
the  satisfied  group  of  9,000  readers 
who  have  taken  out  investment  insur- 
ance by  .subscribing  to  THE  FINAN- 
CIAL POST.  To  those  who  write  early 
eleven  years.  Properly  invested  there  we  will  send  FREE  OF  CHARGE  re- 
will  be  no  worthless  stock  certificates  prints  of  all  the  "Investment  Storie.'; 
to  throw  away.  j^^^    j^g^,    Life"    that    have    appeared 

Possibly    you    have    already    retired      to  date. 


IL- 


THE   FINANCIAL    POST.    14.3    University    Avenue,   Toronto. 

Send  me  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  one  year  (52  issuesO  for  which  I  enclose  $5.00.  I  understand  that 
you  will  send  me  without  extra  charge  reprints  of  Jacob  Nobl*s  story  and  other  "Investment  Stories  from 
Real    Life"  that   have  appeared   to  date. 
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Address. 
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frozen  to  a  metallic  hardness.  Against 
whatever  tree  or  rock  obstruction  that 
offered  resistance  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm  immense  white  drifts  had  piled. 
Around  these,  puffs  of  snow  rotated  like 
whirlpools  until,  with  a  pause  in  the  rush 
of  the  wind,  they  would  augment  the 
heaping  drifts. 

The  power  of  the  wind  was  incredible. 
Laird  had  never  experienced  anything 
like  it.  It  lunged  at  his  body  in  com- 
pact, unyielding  gusts,  invisible,  yet 
possessed  of  an  inescapable  substantial- 
ity. Nevertheless,  he  drove  his  aching 
body  against  it  and  through  it.  The 
exaltation  of  the  pilgrim  was  his;  bodily 
distress  had  become  trivial  in  comparison. 
Laird  appeared  unconscious  of  Galer, 
who  seemed  to  fare  no  better.  Time 
and  again  the  wind  would  fling  their 
bodies  together,  then  drag  them  apart 
as  though  the  contact  were  as  distaste- 
ful to  the  elements  as  to  the  men  them- 
selves. 

They  had  gone  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
when  on  one  side  of  the  track  there  ap- 
peared suddenly  out  of  the  whiteness,  a 
dark  object  which  evolved  into  a  tumble- 
down shanty,  windowless,  doorless,  but 
still  capable  of  withstanding  the  bliz- 
zard tugging  at  its  four  corners.  Galer 
made  for  it,  and  Laird,  not  averse  from 
a  moment's  respite  from  the  storm,  follow- 
ed him. 

Inside,  they  dropped  wearily  on  sec- 
tions of  logs  intended  for  seats,  which 
their  flashlights  had  revealed  to  them. 
A  battered,  rickety  table  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  shanty,  and  upon  this  they 
set  their  torches. 

"Look  here,  Laird,  we've  gone  far 
enough.  If  you  want  to  lose  your  life, 
I  don't.  It's  up-grade  all  the  way  and 
the  higher  we  get  the  worse  it  will  be." 
There  was  a  bullying,  threatening  note 
in  Galer's  voice.  His  complacency,  his 
sureness,  had  gone;  his  expansive  gen- 
iality had  dropped  from  his  face  like  a 
discarded  mask. 

"Why  did  you  come?"  demanded 
Laird,  a  hard,  level  note  in  his  voice,  an 
inflexibility  in  his  pose  as  he  leaned  to- 
ward Galer. 

This  new  attitude  on  Laird's  part  seem- 
ed to  stagger  Galer.  Apparently  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  under  stress  of 
circumstances  Laird  might  tire  of  his 
habitual  passive  rfile.  He  pulled  him- 
self together  and  leaned  across  the  table, 
his  mouth  twitching  a  little  and  revealing 
a  looseness   not   noticeable   before. 

"They  forced  me  into  it,  Laird.  They 
expected  it  of  me."  Galer  paused  a 
moment  as  though  this  distasteful  con- 
fession had  sickened  him.  "And  you 
had  to  butt  in,"  he  went  on.  "Why 
did  you  do  it,  you  idiot!  What's  your 
game?  You  act  like  a  wooden  image  for 
four  days;then,  you  jump  headfirst  into 
this  inferno." 

Laird's  mouth  tightened.  "Do  you 
mean,  Galer,  that  you  had  no  intention 
of  finishing  what  you  started?"  A  note 
of  incredulity  had  crept  into  Laird's 
voice.  "Just  what  were  you  going  to 
do?"  Laird  was  on  his  feet  now,  his  eyes 
blazing.  In  the  spread  of  light  his  small- 
ish body  bulked  large,  and  seemed  to 
have  acquired  an  unprecedented  dig- 
nity. 

Galer's  head  dropped.  "We'll  stay 
here  for  a  while;  then  we'll  go  back. 
We'll  tell  them  we  couldn't  get  through. 

We'll  tell  them,  we'll  tell   them " 

He  seemed  to  wither  before  the  scorn 
in    Laird's   face. 

"We  can't  go  on,  Laird,"  he  tried 
again. 

"That  was  what  you  were  going  to  do 
if  I  hadn't  come!"  shouted  Laird.  "You 
were  going  to  tell  them  that!" 

"But  we  can't  get  through.  We'd 
never  make  it!"  Galer  was  whimpering 
now. 

"You  may  do  as  you  please;  I'm  going!" 
And  taking  his  flashlight  Laird  swung 
toward  the  door. 

Galer  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  him. 
"Laird!     Don't  go!    Laird!" 


"Get  out  of  my  way!"  snapped  Laird. 
And  Galer  obeyed. 

WITH  head  down  Laird  drove  into 
the  storm  again.  The  bare  grade 
rose  continuously  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind; 
and  the  higher  he  climbed  the  more  un- 
mercifully was  he  pounded.  The  wind 
caught  him  in  its  capacious  arms,  hugged 
him,  struck  him  tremendous  blows, 
shrieked  its  barbaric  glee  at  his  return, 
in  his  ears.  Revelling  in  its  omnipre- 
sence it  dragged  at  him,  whirled  him 
around  as  though  he  were  a  top,  impelled 
him  forward  suddenly  and  as  suddenly 
brought  him  to  a  standstill.  It  was  in- 
escapable, unbeatable,  it  made  sport  of 
him,  it  lashed  him  unmercifully. 

His  limbs  responded  mechanically  to 
the  unconscious  command  of  his  brain 
and  presently  his  body  became  dulled  to 
the  pain  the  wind  and  the  cold  inflicted 
upon  it.  He  no  longer  faltered  in  his 
stride,  but  went  on  and  on  like  some  tire- 
less machine  well  versed  in  the  routine 
of  its  daily  grind. 

The  task  he  had  set  himself  ceased  to 
wear  the  garb  of  realism.  Even  the  des- 
picable cowardice  of  Galer  was  almost 
forgotten.  For  the  first  time  in  his  color- 
less, effortless  life  he  was  tasting  adven- 
ture. Romance,  that  priceless  bequest 
of  the  gods  which  so  long  had  passed  him 
by,   was  now  his. 

His  mind  went  swinging  back  to  a 
month  or  so  ago.  His  chilled  lips  achiev- 
ed a  smile  as  remembrance  of  the  routine 
of  his  past  life,  fluttered  timidly  into  his 
mind. 

PRESENTLY,  he  became  conscious 
of  lights,  scores  of  lights  that  shone 
dimly  through  the  swirling  snow,  and 
then  of  a  scattering  of  buildings  crouched 
against  the  unending  whiteness.  Soon 
he  found  himself  before  a  door  that  open- 
ed to  his  touch.  A  glare  of  light  struck 
across  his  eyes  so  that  he  had  to  close 
them  sharply;  then  he  found  himself 
before  a  blazing  fire  with  eager,  question- 
ing faces  close  to  his. 

HE  TOLD  them  what  he  had  come  for, 
and  a  thin,  wiry  man,  evidently  the 
doctor,  left  in  search  of  the  anaesthetic. 
Laird's  garments  were  streaming,  and 
his  limbs,  responding  to  the  fierce  heat 
from  the  sheet-iron  stove,  threatened  to 
collapse  beneath  him  so  great  was  their 
weariness.  His  body  endured  only  at 
the  urge  of  his  spirit,  which,  unleashed 
at  last,  was  running  riot  within  him.  He 
felt  himself  within  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
reality. The  eager  faces,  the  rough  furn- 
ishings of  the  bunkhouse,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  So  intense  was  his  sense 
of  detachment  that  he  barely  heard  the 
comments  and  questions  raining  upon 
him. 

"You've  lots  of  nerve,  sonny,  to  tackle 
a  job  like  this,"  said  one  of  the  men,  a 
burly  logger. 

As  Laird  made  no  response  the  logger 
went  on.  "You  look  half  dead,  man. 
Here,  put  this  inside  you,"  and  he  thrust 
a  cup  of  steaming  tea  into  Laird's  chilled 
fingers  and  pressed  him  down  onto  a 
bench  drawn  up  before  the  roaring  stove. 

"Thanks,  thanks,"  said  Laird  abruptly 
as  though  he  resented  this  kindly  inter- 
ruption of  his  splendid  train  of  thought. 
His  voice  seemed  to  surge  up  to  his  mind 
through  immense  space  as  though  it 
came  from  a  distant  and  distinctly  sep- 
arate part  of  his  being. 

He  gulped  the  hot  liquid  scarcely  feel- 
ing its  burn.  A  wave  of  impatience 
swept  him.  Where  was  that  doctor? 
It  was  time  he  was  getting  back.  He 
must  be   getting  back! 

A  door  slammed,  %  blast  of  cold  air 
struck  him,  and  he  perceived  the  doctor 
at     his     side. 

"Here  you  are,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Mind  you  don't  break  it."  And  he 
gave  Laird  a  small,  corked  medicine 
bottle. 

Laird  took  it  into  his  hands,  regarding 
it  as  though  it  were  some  precious  gem 
dubiously  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  had 
two  or  three  handkerchiefs  in  his  pocket 


and  as  a  precaution  he  wrapped  them 
around  the  bottle  and  thrust  the  bulk 
into  an  inner  pocket.  He  stood  up, 
ready  to  go. 

"You're  not  fit  to  go  back."  The  doc- 
tor looked  at  Laird  keenly.  "Your 
cheeks  are  frozen;  you're  all  in,  mat'   " 

"That's  right.  Doc,"  broke  in  the 
burly  logger  in  a  tremendous  voice.  "Put 
him  to  bed.  I'll  go  my.self."  He  laid 
a  huge,  detaining  hand  on   Laird. 

"No!  No!  I'm  going  myself!"  Laird 
sprang  back  as  though  the  other's  touch 
had  stung  him.  The  light  in  his  eyes 
subdued  them  to  unprotesting  silen<e. 
For  a  moment  they  sensed  the  brilliance 
of  the  thing  that  had  flamed  within  him. 

"The  man's  crazy,"  a  voice  whispered 
after    a    tense    pause. 

"Crazy!"  ejaculated  the  big  logger 
scornfully  and  softly.  "Crazy  yourself! 
The  man's  running  on  pep — any  fool 
can  see  that.     Ain't  I  right,  Doc?" 

"Yes;  and  he  can't  keep  it  up.  He'll 
freeze.  The  man's  all  grit,  but  he's  been 
through    enough    already." 

"No!"  shouted  Laird  catching  their 
words.  "I  must  go  myself.  I  must!"  A 
horrible  fear  that  he  might  be  kept  forcibly 
from  completing  what  he  had  begun  sent 
a  tremor  of  panic  into  his  voice  for  he 
could  not  explain  to  these  kindly  inten- 
tioned  men  that  upon  the  events  of  this 
night  and  their  outcome  hinged  the  qual- 
ity of  his  character,  that  he  was  dross  or 
pure  gold  as  the  next  hour  must  reveal. 
There  was  no  logic  to  his  reasoning,  of 
courser  or  perhaps  there  was,  as  one  looks 
at  it. 

"The  boy's  started  his  game;  let  him 
finish  it  if  he  wants  to."  It  was  the  burly 
logger  who  spoke.  "And  what's  more 
he's  going  to  finish  it  and  I'm  going  with 
him!" 

"NoTI'm  going  alone!  You  don't  under-  1 
stand — I  can't  explain — but  I  must  go 
alone!"  Laird  had  started  forward  and 
grasped  the  man's  arm  in  his  frenzy  to 
prevent  this  ruination  of  the  plan  that  had 
captured  his  fevered  brain. 

"No,  son,  it  won't  do — " 

"But  I  must,  I  tell  you!"  Something  of 
Laird's  agony  of  mind  crept  into  his  words 
and  the  logger  looked  at  him  keenly. 

"Better  let  me  come  along,"  the  man 
tried  again,  persuasively. 

"This  means  everything  to  me.  You 
can't  keep  me  here!  And  no  one's  going 
with  me!  I  came  alone,  and  I'm  going 
back  alone!" 

"All  right,  old  timer."  There  was  a 
note  of  understanding  in  the  other's 
voice. 

"Put  him  to  bed,"  cried  someone  at  the 
back.  The  logger  swung  f'ound  sharply 
and  decisively. 

"The  boy  wants  to  go  alone  and  he's 
going  alone."  He  eyed  the  crowd  belliger- 
ently. "And  if  there's  any  man  here  says 
'no',  let  him  say  it  to  me.  It's  only  right 
he  should  want  to  go  back  on  his  lone- 
some. But  there's  no  harm  in  him  getting 
back  quick.  Let  him  take  that  dinky 
speeder  out  in  the  shed.  It'll  run  him 
back  in  no  time."  He  turned  to  Laird. 
"How  about  it,  son?  You  can  leave  it  at 
the  end  of  the  spur." 

The  kindly  interference  of  the  big  man 
had  drawn  Laird  back  into  himself. 
"Thanks,"  he  cried.  "I'll  take  it.  It'll 
help  wonderfully." 

IN  A  moment  they  had  taken  Laird  to 
the  hand  car.  He  climbed  onto  the 
machine,  unheedful  of  warnings  to  go 
slowly,  and  as  he  bent  over  the  hickory 
bar  the  speeder  shot  out  into  the  storm. 
The  wind  roared  in  his  ears  and  Laird 
answered  its  clamor  by  exerting  every 
ounce  of  his  strength.  His  shoulders  rose 
and  fell  like  the  piston  of  an  engine.  The 
machine  plunged  down  the  grade,  sway- 
ing and  jerking  drunkenly,  and  at  each 
curve  nearly  pitching*  the  breathless 
Laird  from  the  car.  TThe  wind  roared; 
the  speeder  trembled  as  though  it  were 
about  to  dismember;  Laird  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  cruel  bite  of  the  wind  and 
thought  not  at  all  of  the  probability  of 
death. 

Instead  he  began  to  think  of  the  girl 
who  had  roused  him  to  these  efforts.  She 
came  amazingly  into  his  vision,  her  face 
intervening  between  his  and  the  dark 
turmoil  before  him.  In  those  speeding 
moments  he  dreamed  splendid  dreams, 
planned  splendid  plans.  The  machine 
throbbed  beneath  him  as  though  imbued 
with  exuberant  life.  It  was  a  chariot  he 
was  in,  a  chariot  fit  for  gods.  His 
fancies  soared.  An  intoxic8"ting  joy  pos- 
sessed him. 
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Cured  Her 
Rheumatism 

Knowing  from  terrible  experience  the 
suffering  caused  by  rheumatism,  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Hurst,  who  lives  at  508  E.  Olive  St., 
B281  Bloomington,  III.,  is  so  thankful  at 
having  cured  herself  that  out  of  pure 
gratitude  she  is  anxious  to  tell  all  other 
sufferers  just  how  to  get  rid  of  their 
torture  by  a  simple  way  at  home. 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  nothing  to  sell.  Merely 
cut  out  this  notice,  mail  it  to  her  with 
your  own  name  and  address,  and  she  will 
gladly  send  you  this  valuable  information 
ontiroly  free.  Write  her  at  once  before 
V')U   forget. 
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REMEMBERING  Galer,  he  pitied 
him  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
Poor  Galer!  A  pleasant  glow  of  sympathy 
permeated  him.  He  wondered  if  Galer  was 
still  in  the  shanty.  Probably  he  was 
waiting  for  him  to  return,  or  until  he 
could  be  sure  he  would  not  return.  He 
would  be  near  the  place  presently.  He 
tried  to  slow  down  and  suddenly  realized 
the  terrific  pace  he  was  going.  His  heart 
leaped  at  the  thought  of  the  death  he  had 
escaped  at  every  curve  of  that  descending 
grade.  Not  until  he  had  thrown  his  full 
weight  on  the  bar  did  the  speed  of  the  whirl- 
ing wheels  diminish.  A  glimmer  of  light 
flicl  ered  in  the  blackness  and  he  had 
swept  past  it  before  he  could  stop  the 
machine  and  dismount. 

HE  CROSSED  the  white  patch  of  snow 
between  the  track  and  the  shanty, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his 
limbs.  Galer  was  inside  huddled  miser- 
ably over  the  light  from  his  torch. 

"Still  here?"  Laird  greeted  him,  lean- 
ing heavily  against  the  rickety  table.  He 
could  afford  to  be  generous. 

Galer  made  no  response.  His  preten- 
tiousness had  vanished;  he  appeared  to 
have  shrunk  and  Laird  thought  of  shoddy 
stuff  unstiffened  by  immersion. 

"I've  got  a  hand  car  outside.  It'll  carry 
both  of  us  back,"  he  announced.  "Hurry 
up!" 

"Did  you  get  the  stuff?"  Galer  mut- 
tered, a  beaten,  whining  note  in  his  voice. 

"Of  course  I  got  it.  Aren't  you  coming 
back?" 

Galer  raised  his  eyes.  He  was  still 
leaning  inertly  over  the  rickety  table. 
"What  are  you  going  to  tell  them?" 

"Tell  them?"  Laird  repeated.  "Tell 
them?  Why,  the  truth!"  he  exploded. 
"Get  up.  Don't  sit  there  snivelling.  You 
didn't  care  to  go  through  with  it — that's 
all  there  is  to  it.  Come  on  out  of  this." 

"No!  I  can't!"  Galer  swung  round  in 
the  light.  His  eyes  were  light  blue  and 
they  bulged  like  a  strangled  rabbit's. 
"You  go  alone.  I'll  wait.  I'll  take  the 
next  train." 

"Don't  be  a  fool!  They'll  come  back 
for  you.  You  were  under  no  obligation." 
The  sympathy  in  Laird's  heart  extended 
to  his  voice,  shuttering  down  the  con- 
tempt therein.  "Come  on;  brace  up. 
We're  not  all  made  alike."  Laird  was  one 
of  those  generous  souls  who  wear  their 
hearts  on  their  sleeves.  Your  mendicant 
picks  them  every  time. 

Galer  brightened.  A  gleam  of  cunning 
hardened  his  eyes  and  he  lowered  his  eye- 
lids. "If  you  could  keep  it  quiet,  Laird — " 
His  voice  broke  like  a  pleading  child's.  He 
appeared  adept  in  the  art  of  supplication. 

"Keep  it  quiet,"  muttered  Laird.  It 
was  like  a  sudden  dash  of  cold  water  in  his 
face.  He  had  conquered  alone  and  this 
cur  wanted  to  share  his  victory! 

"It's  the  girl,"  Galer  went  on  tremu- 
lously. 

"The  girl!  What  girl?" 

"Margaret — Miss  Deane." 

"You — her!  What  do  you  mean?" 
Laird's  heart  gave  a  great  leap. 

Galer  paused.  His  hands  trembled  and 
Laird  thought  it  was  the  man's  breaking 
heart,  breaking  like  his  own. 

"We  were  to  be  married,"  said  Galer  in 
a  discreet  voice. 

"Married!  You — and  her!" 

Galer  spread  his  hands.  "It  lies  with 
you,  Laird." 

Laird  felt  his  legs  grow  suddenly  weak. 
His  vision  blurred,  his  dreams  were  blind- 
ing him  with  their  last  brilliance. 

"You  are  to  be  married.  I  -I  did  not 
think  of  that."  His  eyes  sought  Galer's 
well-kept  face  piteously.  Drunk  with  his 
new-born  egoism  such  a  contingency  had 
been  unthinkable.  His  voice  was  flat  and 
dead.  Even  the  last  note  of  incredulity 
had  gone. 

"It  lies  with  you,  Laird."  Renewed 
hope  oozed  from  Galer's  voice. 

"You  are  sure,  Galer!  You  are  quite 
sure?" 

"I  thought  you  knew,  Laird.  You 
won't  stop  things,  will  you,  old  man?" 

"No,  I  won't  stop  it."  Laird's  dreams 
burned  scarlet,  then  burned  out.  He  felt 
himself  falling,,  and  Galer,  leaping  to  his 
feet,  his  exultation  smearing  his  face, 
caught  Laird  in  his  arms. 

To  his  own  person  Galer  transferred  the 
chloroform — now  less  potent  in  its  anes- 
thetic qualities  than  as  the  symbol  of 
Laird's  achievement.  He  carried  Laird 
out  of  the  .shanty,  draped  him  awkwardly 
across  the  speeder,  and  trundled  the 
machine  down  the  track. 


The  moon  peered  timidly  between 
scurrying  cloudbanks  for  the  fury  of  the 
storm  was  spent 

FROM  the  semi-conscious  state  into 
which  he  had  fallen  Laird  struggled 
feebly  with  the  wreckage  of  his  dreams. 

He  had  been  a  fool  to  think  the  girl 
could  be  anything  to  him.  His  wild  deUr- 
ium  had  merely  come  against  the  hard 
wall  of  reality.  But  that  Galer  should  be 
the  one!  The  thought  was  intolerable! 
And  that  through  his  silence  and  Galer's 
planned  deception  their  happiness  should 
be  achieved.  Revolt  stirred  in  his  brain 
but  he  put  it  down.  If  the  girl's  happi- 
ness depended  on  his  silence  then  he 
would  remain  silent. 

Upon  his  abnegation  his  mind  dwelt 
continually  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else  until  the  noise  of  distant  voices 
penetrated  to  his  brain.  He  could  make 
no  response  but  he  registered  mentally 
the  tribute  in  their  tone  and  his  heart 
swelled  a  little  with  a  natural  pride. 
Though  Galer  had  whipped  the  cup  from 
his  lips  at  least  a  taste  of  its  nectar  would 
be  his. 

Soon  he  became  dimly  conscious  of 
waving  lights,  then  of  a  huge  volume  of 
sound  that  he  decided  were  cheers.  They 
were  cheering  him — and  Galer.  The 
bitterness  in  his  heart  became  a  little  less 
intense. 

People  were  surging  about  them.  They 
lifted  him  tenderly.  He  could  hear  their 
eager  voices  showering  Galer  with  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  that  gradually  attained 
coherence. 

"Did  you  get  it?"  someone  asked. 

"Of  course  I  did."  Galer's  voice  was 
saturated  with  its  old  self-complacency. 

A  coldness  seized  Laird.  Galer  had  said 
"I".  Of  course  he  had  meant  "we".  He 
must  have  meant  "we". 

"And  how  did  the  little  fellow  make 
out?"  another  demanded. 

Laird  held  his  breath.  Now  Galer 
would  make  things  right — as  right  as 
they  could  be  made. 

Galer  turned  toward  Laird.  "He  did  his 
best,  poor  chap."  Galer  shook  his  head 
slowly  as  though  the  subject  pained  him. 

"You  mean  he  was  in  the  way?"  one  of 
Laird's  bearers  asked.  It  was  the  smallish 
man  who  had  attempted  to  discourage 
Laird. 

Laird's  heart  stood  still.  He  tried  to 
utter  compelling  words  that  would 
shatter  the  lie  Galer  was  building.  Un- 
less he  spoke  now  the  lie  would  stand  for- 
ever. And  he  could  not  speak. 

"I  had  to  leave  him  in  a  shanty  up  the 
line  while  I  went  on  to  the  camp,"  ex- 
plained Galer  in  sympathetic  tones.  "It 
was  too  bad.  He's  a  gritty  chap." 

Unending  blackness  spread  over  and 
about  the  soul  of  Laird,  and  he  gave  him- 
self to  it  gratefully.  It  seemed  the  only 
compassionate  thing  in  all  the  world. 

WHEN  Laird  rose  again  from  the 
depths  that  had  numbed  not  only 
the  misery  in  his  heart  but  the  pain  that 
accompanies  re-circulation  after  .severe 
frost-bite,  the  throbbing  of  the  train's 
passage  told  him  the  transcontinental  had 
resumed  its  journey. 

Opening  his  eyes  he  saw  he  was  in  a 
stateroom  through  the  window  of  which 
streamed  golden  sunshine  that  made  a 
golden  pool  on  his  bed.  Through  it  he  saw 
the  wonder  of  the  changing  landscape, 
the  majesty  of  its  height  and  breadth 
draped  in  a  curtain  of  white  already  gray- 
ing in  patches  here  and  there  as  the  warm 
chinook  and  the  brilliant  sun  did  their 
work. 

THE  stateroom  door  opened  and  Laird 
saw  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  smiUng  at 
him.  She  wore  the  uniform  of  a  nurse  and 
her  dark  beauty  flamed  before  him  in  its 
white  setting  of  mercy.  He  wondered  at 
this,  then  he  knew  that  she  had  been 
attending  him.  A  rush  of  shame  over- 
whelmed him  and  he  turned  his  head 
away. 

"You  are  feeling  better  now?"  she  asked 
him. 

He  did  not  answer  and  exercising  the 
prerogative  of  her  craft  she  turned  his 
face  toward  her. 

"Now  you  will  tell  me  you  are  better." 

He  tried  to  evade  her  eyes  and  could 
not.  "Leave  me  alone,"  he  muttered. 

"But  there  is  so  much  you  have  to  tell," 
she  continued. 

"You  must  know  what  happened,"  he 
said,  amazed  at  her  persistency. 

"Yes,  I  do — more  than  you  think,"  she 
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laughed,  teaainu  him.  "It's  you  who  do 
not  know." 

"Know  what?"  he  gasped. 

"What  happened  since  they  brought 
you  in,  of  course,  and  what  a  hero  you  are. 
Why.  everybody  is  waiting  to  come  in." 

Laird  was  too  astounded  to  replv.  lie 
could  only  stare  at  the  girl  who  had  come 
to  mean  so  much  to  him. 

"Vou  SOP.  I'm  a  nurse  and  the  doctor 
would  have  me  look  after  that  poor  girl 
whose  life  you  saved.  And  then  you 

"Is  she  all  right?"  stammered  Laird, 
rat  ching  eagerly  at  this  .substantiality.  _ 

•'Doing  splendidly — and  so  are  you." 

But  Laird  seemed  undecided  on  this 
})oint. 

"But  Galer-'Galer  said     " 

She  frowned  at  this.  "Oh,  Galer!  That 
big  logger  who  came  down  from  the  camp 
lo  .we  if  you  had  got  back  safely,  soon 
upset  Mr.  Galer's  story." 

Laird  sat  up  in  bed  suddenly.^  "But 
Galer  said — he  said  -  you  and  he  — " 

She  seemed  to  grasp  his  meaning  for  her 
face  flushed  swiftly.  "Whatever  he  told 
you  was  untrue.  He  suffers  from  too  much 
imagination.  But  he  has  left  the  train; 
hadn't  we  better  forget  him?" 

Laird's  face  had  become  a  study  in  in- 
-  credulity.   His  brain  was  spinning  madly 
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in  its  effort  to  assimilate  this  astounding 
presentation  of  fact.  "And  that  big 
logger  came  down?"  he  said  in  unbeliev- 
ing tones. 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret  Deane  after  a 
small  pause.  "But  I  knew  at  once.  You 
see — ,"  Her  voice  trembled,  a  hidden 
unsuspected  quality  enriched  its  tone — 
"when  Galer  gave  me  the  bottle  he  forgot 
to  remove  the  handkerchiefs  wrapped 
around  it.  One  of  them  had  your  initial 
on  it;  the  other  -was  one  of  mine." 

"I  didn't  know,"  stammered  Laird.  "I 
forgot.  You — you  don't  mind?" 

"No,"  she  said,  an  expression  on  her 
face  that  set  Laird's  heart  throbbing. 
"I  knew  you  had  it.  I  saw  you  pick  it  up. 
You  see,  I  had  been  watching  you,  wond- 
ering why  you  were  so  muchjalone.  I  felt 
sure  there  was  something  about  you  the 
others  hadn't  noticed,  something  that 
would  come  out  if  only  it  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. And  you  see,  I  was  right."  She 
laughed,  flushed  with  the  pride  of  dis- 
covery; then  her  eyes  fell  before  Laird's 
questioning  look. 

Laird  sank  back  onto  his  pillow,  a 
surge  of  happiness  choking  back  what  he 
had  meant  to  say. 

It  did  not  matter  for  he  knew  beyond 
all  doubt  that  he  had  a  lifetime  to  say  it. 
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load  of  such  supplies  as  he  knew  his  part- 
ner as  well  as  Hood  and  Santell  would 
need,  and  bore  back  up  the  Homalko. 
If  the  hardships  of  this  journey  were 
less  than  the  other  the  labor  was  greater. 
For  thirty  miles  the  Homalko  was  pass- 
ably navigable  for  a  canoe.  Beyond 
that  there  were  rapids  to  buck,  canyons 
to  be  portaged,  stiff  climbing  and  fierce 
carrys,  until  the  river  became  a  creek, 
the  creek  shrunk  to  a  streamlet,  gurgling 
down  the  gut  of  a  canyon  flanked  by 
mountains  still  white  with  snow.  Here 
they  abandoned  the  canoe  and  resorted 
to  the  pack,  fifty  pounds  to  a  man. 
They  relayed  the  goods  forward  day  after 
day,  carry  and  cache  and  back-track 
for  another  load,  creeping  up  toward  the 
summit  of  the  Coast  range  with  infinite 
toil,  gaining  five  miles  in  ten  bitter  hours 
and  lying  down  at  night  exhausted. 

BUT  all  trails  have  an  end.  A  day 
came  when  Perrin  paid  off  his  In- 
dians and  bade  them  good-bye.  He  cach- 
ed his  goods  in  a  stone  cairn  against  the 
prowling  bears.  He  stood  astride  the 
roof  of  the  world.  Canyons  fell  away 
east  and  west  from  his  feet.  His  eye  mark- 
ed eagerly  a  route  by  which  in  two  days  of 
travelling  light  he  would  reach  the  cabins. 
At  that  height  the  snow  still  lay  deep, 
but  far  beyond  he  could  see  green  slopes 
and  the  air  was  soft.  Down  in  the  flat 
by  the  camp  the  wild  crocus  would  be 
showing.  Winter  was  gone.  It  was  a 
pleasant  prospect  and  Perrin's  thoughts 
were    also    pleasant. 

He  would  tell  them  why  he  went  out, 
and  perhaps  the  joke  would  not  be  alto- 
gether on  him  when  he  told  them  of  a 
summer's  food  supply  transported  within 
two  days'  carry  of  the  claims. 

After  all;  going  out  was  simply  a  hunch. 
Anyone  of  them  might  have  got  the  same 
sort  of  a  hunch  from  a  different  source. 
Any  one  of  them  would  have  acted  on  a 
hunch.  That  is  how  gold  is  found.  That 
is  the  way  prospectors  are  made.  Thus 
Perrin — as  he  swung  downhill,  through 
pine  timber  that  gave  off  a  pungent  aroma, 
along  canyon  bottoms,  over  melting  snow- 
drifts, with  the  spring  sun  on  his  face 
and  that  pleasant  sense  of  well-being 
which  sometimes  comes  to  men  who 
traverse  the  silent  places,  who  are  at 
home   in    the   wilderness. 

His  gait  insensibly  quickened  as  he 
crossed  a  low  point  and  dropped  into  the 
head  of  the  flat  where  the  cabins  stood. 
From  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  figures  moving  across  from 
the  gold-bearing  channel  toward  where 
the  houses  huddled  under  the  steep  hill- 
side. He  could  see  also  a  faint  line  where 
the  sluice-boxes  emerged  from  the  stream 
and  bore  over  the  pay-streak.  The  thin 
stream  of  running  water  flashed  in  the 
noon   sun. 

Then  Perrin  could  see  no  more  be- 
cause of  the  screen  of  willows  and  scrub 
pine  which  grew  on  the  flat.  But  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  clear  of  that,  fairly 
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He  pulled  up  short.  There  was  only 
one  cabin.  The  chimney  belched  smoke 
and  Joe  Hood  was  chopping  a  pine  log  at 
the  door.  He  could  tell  Hood  by  the  red 
gleam   of  his   hair. 

But  the  other  cabin  was  gone.  On  the 
spot  where-  he  and  Billy  Cooper  had  liv- 
ed there  rose  a  great  mound  of  earth, 
boulders,  broken  timber,  the  skeleton 
roots  of  trees.  It  was  piled  to  a  height 
of  fifty  feet.  The  nearer  edge  pressed 
within  a  few  yards  of  where  Joe  Hood 
swung  his  axe. 

Perrin  stared.  Then  he  strode  on, 
bowed  a  little  forward  under  the  weight 
of  his  pack.  From  a  little  distance  he 
hailed  the  cabin.  Hood  rested  his  axe 
on  the  log.  Mike  Santell  came  out  with 
a  dish  in  his  hand.  Perrin  knew  they 
were  glad  to  see  him.  He  knew  it  by  the 
way  their  faces  lit  up,  by  the  hearty  grip 
of  their  hands.  And  he  was  glad  to  see 
them.  But  he  looked  at  the  up-piled 
debris  of  the  slide  and  a  question  rose  to 
his  lips. 

"Where's  Billy?" 

The  three  of  them  faced  the  spot. 
Santell  spoke  first. 

"He's  buried  under  that.  It  came 
down  one  night  about  two  weeks  after 
you  pulled  out.  It  didn't  seem  hardly 
any  use  to  dig  for  him.  There's  a  thou- 
sand ton  of  rocks  and  dirt  and  pine  trees 
on  top  of  him.  He's  as  well  buried  there 
as  anywhere." 

Men  who  have  spent  years  prospect- 
ing in  the  far  places,  grow  accustomed  to 
the  desperate  chances  of  their  environ- 
ment. They  becpme  acquainted  at  first 
hand  with  pain,  grief,  the  uncertainties  of 
life,  the  swift  obliterating  stroke  of  death. 
If  the  bony  one  lays  his  hand  upon  a  man, 
that  man's  companions  honestly  regret 
him,  they  are  saddened  beyond  words, 
but  they  do  not  grow  hysterical.  They 
are  alive,  and  since  it  may  be  their  turn 
next  they  do  not  sit  and  weep.  All  men 
must  die.  On  the  frontier,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  emotion  must  be  repressed 
rather  than  stimulated,  men  pay  their 
dead  the  tribute  of  a  sigh,  a  regret,  and 
they  pass  on,  for  life  and  life's  affairs 
still  press  insistently    upon    the    living. 

Perrin  and  Billy  Cooper  had  been, 
partners  two  seasons.  Perrin  looked 
at  the  debris  of  the  slide  which  had  en- 
tombed his  partner.  He  felt  sad.  But 
he  felt  also  a  curious  wonder  at  the  man- 
ner of  his  escape  from   the  same   fate. 

In  the  middle  of  the  meal  to  which  the 
three  sat  down  after  Santell  had  finished 
cooking  it,  Joe  Hood  halted  his  fork  in 
mid-air  to  say: 

"You'd  'a'  been  killed  in  that  slide  too, 
Bob,  if  you  hadn't  taken  a  crazy  notion 
to  pull  for  the  coast.  What  made  you 
go    out,    anyhow?" 

Perrin  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  soberly. 

That  was  the  sober  truth.  He  did  not 
know.  He  felt  that  he  never  would  know. 
It  was  a  matter  which  passed  his  under- 
standing, although  he  was  gratefully 
aware  that  it  had  saved  his  life. 
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low  levels,  constrained  wiseacres  to  pre- 
dict that  at  last  Cutten  was  "nipped." 
But  when  the  battle  of  wits  and  dollars 
was  over  and  the  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
Cutten,  as  usual,  was  just  a  few  million 
dollars  a  richer  man.  There  was  wild 
cheering  when  this  news  became  known 
in  the  pit.  Cutten,  especially  among  the 
older  operators  and  others  who  have 
been  in  any  way  a.ssociated  with  him,  is 
popular.  Perhaps  that  is  because  he  has 
never  affected  "side"  or  boasted  of  his 
victories,  and  his  generosity  has  become 
a  by-word. 

From  what  one  can  learn  about  him, 
his  habits  and  the  character  of  the  man, 
Cutten's  success  as  a  speculator  might  be 
attributed  to  two  things  in  particular. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  he  is  a  born  trad- 
er, and  the  second  is  that  by  stern  dis- 
cipline and  training  he  has  made  of  his 
brain  a  super-sensitive  analysing  and 
calculating  machine — a  machine  which 
gathers  to  itself  daily  a  great  grist  of 
news  and  observations  on  world  condi- 
tions in  general,  sifting  and  studying  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  gossip 
of  the  globe  until  it  comes  to  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  what  it  all  means  in  its 
application  to  the  future.  Once  such  a 
conclusion  is  reached  he  acts, and  nothing 
can  swerve  him  from  his  purpose.  A 
close  friend  of  his  describes  this  phase  of 
his  character  in  these  terms:  "Up  to  a 
certain  point  Cutten  is  the  most  recep- 
tive man  in  the  world.  He  will  soak  np 
information  from  everywhere  like  a 
human  sponge.  He  will  listen  to  any- 
body who  thinks  he  has  advice  or  news 
to  give  him.  But  once  his  conclusions 
are  reached  in  regard  to  a  given  situa- 
tion he  will  listen  to  nobody.  He  then 
carries  with  him  a  definite  opinion  that 
he  will  back  up  to  his  last  cent.'''' 

He  has  schooled  himself  to  certain 
fixed  habits,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a-bed 
by  nine-thirty  every  evening,  a  rule  that 
is  broken  only  on  very  rare  occasions. 
What  is  more,  he  claims  that  he  has  so 
mastered  his  emotions  that  once  in  bed 
he  can  dismiss  every  business  worry  and 
immediately  drcp  off  to  sleep.  He  has 
been  known  to  retire  quietly  at  nine- 
thirty  when  he  has  had  millions 'at  stake 
in  a  hazardous  and  rapidly-fluctuating 
market.  He  believes  that  those  who 
work  with  their  brains,  of  all  men,  must 
have  sound  sleep,  and  plenty  of  it.  Golf 
is  his  favorite  outdoor  recreation,  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Golf  Club 
founded  by  Marshall  Field.  In  this  club 
he  won  a  championship  of  which  he  really 
seems  prouder  than  any  deal  he  ever 
swung  on  the  market.  One  of  his  in- 
timate friends  is  "Chick"  Evans,  the 
well  known  golf  expert. 

One  thing  Cutten  will  not  do  and  that 
is  advise  other  people  how  to  play  the 
market.  His  crisp  advice  to  those  who 
insist  on  a  suggestion  from  him  is,  "Keep 
away  from  it!"  The  story  is  told  of  an 
old-time  friend  who  came  to  him  in  diffi- 


culties. This  man  had  got  into  politics 
and  investments  which  had  turned  out 
disastrously.  He  saw  a  cra«h  facing  him 
with  certain  ruin  following  it.  Desper- 
ate, and  seeing  no  way  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties, he  appealed  to  Cutten  to  }; c 
him  a  tip  on  how  to  place  what  little  cash 
he  had  left  on  the  market.  Cutten  flat- 
ly refu.sed  to  do  that,  but  he  was  deeply 
touched  by  his  old  friend's  distress,  and 
he  told  him  not  to  worry  for  a  few  weeks 
and  he  would  .see  what  he  could  do  to 
straighten  out  mattfers  for  him.  Some 
time  after  this  man  returned  to  his  home 
town  he  received  a  cheque  through  the 
mail,  that  fairly  took  his  breath  away. 
Another  week  and  another  cheque  follow- 
ed. The  total  amount  represented  cash 
much  over  his  liabilities.  He  knew,  of 
course,  by  this  time  that  Cutten  had 
placed  him  on  the  market,  and,  having 
squared  his  indebtedness,  he  felt  he 
must  return  the  balance  to  the  specula- 
tor. Cutten,  however,  refused  to  take 
it.  "It  is  all  yours  morally  and  legally," 
he  told  the  man.  "I  had  already  deduct- 
ed the  amount  which  I  loaned  you  when 
I  made  pro\'i,sion  for  you  in  this  deal." 

It  is  said  by  men  who  know  him  best 
that  Cutten  does  not  love  money  for 
money's  sake.  He  has  spent  large  sums 
quietly,  makijig  deserving  people  happy, 
and  he  has  frequently  been  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  public-spirited  movements  and 
institutions  in  his  old  home  tow'n,  but  he 
studiously  avoids  making  donations  that 
will  have  a  spectacular  result.  He  has  a 
long-standing    aversion    to    publicity. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Cutten  was 
born  with  a  trader's  brain  and  a  trader's 
instincts.  There  have  been  circumstanc- 
es that  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  was. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  has  told  us  in  his  book 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  won  more 
marbles  than  any  other  boy  in  his  native 
Canadian  school  section.  Cutten,  I 
believe,  can  go  him  one  better.  This  is 
a  story  of  Cutten's  school  days  that  was 
told  me  hy  a  boyhood  chum  of  his: — 

At  the  public  school  Cutten  attended 
in  Guelph  they  "played  marbles  for 
keeps."  Cutten  bepame  a  skilful  player 
and  soon  gathered  to  him.self  a  great 
treasure  of  marbles.  These  were  of  all 
varieties,  but  what  Cutten  desired  was 
the  more  expensive  marbles  known  as 
"glassies."  He  found  he  could  not  win 
all  the  glassies,  so  he  managed  to  get  it 
established  that  so  many  "mibs"  were 
worth  one  "glassie."  W^henever  he  could 
he  effected  a  trade  of  mibs  for  "glassies,"  ' 
and  never  put  the  "glassies"  in  as  stakes 
in  his  play.  Instead  he  played  the  "mibs" 
at  their  "market  value"  against  the  "glas- 
sies" at  theirs.  Every  "glassie"  won  . 
was  carefully  hoarded  away  in  little  wood- 
en boxes  he  kept  for  the  purpose.  Fin- 
ally there  came  a  morning  when  his  chums 
could  dig  up  no  more  "glassies"  to  put  up 
against  his  "mibs." 

The  boy  who  was  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
dictator  of  the  wheat  pit  had  successfully  s 
"cornered"  everj'  "glassie"  in  the  school.  ,> 


Weasel   Calf's   Last   Dance 
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The  white  visitors  were  taken  to  seats 
near  the  entrance  and  on  their  right  sat 
five  old  men  who  offered  a  prayer  for  the 
dance,  asking  for  a  blessing  on  the  Great 
White  Chief  and  the  Mounted  Police. 
There  were  prayers  for  peace  and  then 
other  prayers  for  themselves  and  the 
general  commimity.  After  one  very  long 
prayer,  one  old  man  paused,  pointed  to 
the  visitors,  to  the  sun  and  then  to  him- 
self. The  interpreter  explained  that  he 
was  asking  that  the  visitors  might  live 
to  be  as  old  as  he  was  and  have  no  troub- 
les or  sickness. 

Each  of  these  old  men  took  the  med- 
icine pipe  in  turn,  praying  that  the  sun 
god  would  endow  it  with  magical  powers. 
Prayers  over  for  the  time  being,  the  tom- 
toms commenced  and  dancing  was  on 
in  dead  earnest.  The  first  dancer  crouch- 
ed close  to  the  ground,  and,  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  horizontally,  hopped  around 
like  a  frog.  Completing  the  circle  of  the 
tepee  in  this  manner,  the  dancer  leaped 
to  a  point  under  the  opening  in  the  roof, 
and,  facing  the  glare  of  the  sun,  offered 
up  a  short  invocation.  He  then  returned 
to  his  place  among  the  worshippers  and 
passed  the  pipe  on  to  the  next  dancer. 


W^hen  the  dance  was  concluded  the 
pipe  was  again  rolled  up  and  the  chief 
medicine  man  led  the  procession  over  to 
what  is  called  the  "buyer's  tent."  This 
was  the  temporary  abode  of  the  person 
procuring  the  pipe  for  the  cure  of  a  sick 
relative.  In  the  buyer's  tent  the  guests 
sat  down  in  a  circle  with  the  buyer  and 
his  squaw  in  the  centre.  The  medicine 
man  then  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
invoking  the  sun-god's  blessing  on  food 
which  was  brought  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  painting  the  faces  of  the  buyer  and 
his  wife.  Next  he  smeared  paint  on  the 
wooden  bowl  in  the  parcel  with  the  pipe 
and  asked  both  the  buyer  and  his  wife  to 
rub  their  fingers  in  this.  The  ceremony 
was  supposed  to  be  emblematical  of 
cleansin?  their  hands  before  their  first 
meal.  The  priest  and  the  old  squ^w 
dance  leader  gave  the  buyer  and  his  wife  a 
a  drink  of  water  and  a  very  small  piece  of 
bread  and  meat.  After  the  ceremony 
had  progressed  for  an  hour,  they  were 
again  fed,  after  which  they  were  told  they 
could  eat  as  much  as  they  pleased.  The 
dance  leader  then  showed  the  buyer  and 
his  wife  how  to  fasten  the  medicine  pipe 
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over  their  fence  entrance  at  the  outside. 
The  pipe,  she  told  them,  must  be  put 
up  every  day  before  sunrise  and  taken 
(li)WM   lif'fort-  sunset. 

Ilu'ii    I  111-   "Sweat   Dance" 

''pHESE  pipes  are  usually  sold  at  the 
1  time  of  the  sun  dance,  but  if  an 
Indian  ijets  sick,  a  relative  (foes  to  the 
last  buyer  of  the  pipe  and  says:  "I 
want  you  to  pray  for  my  sick  relative, 
and  I  will  buy  your  medicine  pipe."  The 
Indian  i.s  by  custom  bound  to  sell  and  he 
forthwith  calls  a  prayer-meeting  of  hJH 
hou.sehold  to  intercede  for  the  ailing  one. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
"sweat  dance"  took  place.  At  noon  the 
leader  was  brought  from  the  sun  dance 
tepee,  and  the  proces.sion  proceeded  with 
much  singing,  dancing  and  beating  on  the 
tom-toms.  The  leader  was  placed  under 
an  awning  provided  for  her  facing  the 
sun  dance  circle  from  the  west.  The 
sacred  circle  was  marked  out  with  forked 
posts  with  rider  poles  laid  from  fork  to 
fork.  This  circle  or  lodge  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  was  about  thirty  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

After  the  leader  and  the  chief  medicine 
man  had  taken  their  seats  under  the 
awning,  those  taking  part  in  the  exercises 
filed  past  with  offerings  to  the  sun-god  in 
the  way  of  feather  fans,  head-dresses  and 
other  fancy  things.  As  each  worshipper 
came  before  the  medicine  man  he  knelt 
to  have  his  face  painted,  the  medicine 
man  drawing  a  ring  around  his  face  and 
wrists  with  brown  grease  paint.  Chant- 
ing continued  all  the  time  accompanied 
by  the  demoniacal  din  of  tom-toms.  Dried 
beef  tongue,  specially  provided  for  the 
occasion  by  the  leader  of  the  dance  and 
blessed  by  the  medicine  man,  was  then 
served  in  small  portions  to  the  elect  of  the 
dance.  No  one  else  was  permitted  to 
touch  the  tongue.  By  this  time  the 
leader  of  the  dance,  who,  as  previously 
stated,  had  been  fasting  for  five  days,  was 
so  weak  she  could  no  longer  sit  up  without 
assistance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  beef  tongue 
feast,  five  groups  of  six  men  each  took 
their  allotted  positions  around  the  sun 
dance  circle,  about  fifty  yards  distant, 
each  man  holding  a  pole  about  fifteen 
feet  long.  These  poles  were  tied  together 
in  pairs  at  the  top.  At  given  intervals 
the  men  bearing  the  poles  would  advance 
nearer  and  nearer  the  sun  dance  circle, 
a  chorus  of  chanting  being  kept  up  all  the 
time.  The  medicine  man,  the  dance  lead- 
er and  their  retinue  then  started  for  the 
circle  walking  around  it  once  and  entering 
it  by  the  east  side.  The  sun  dance  pole, 
a  large  poplar  tree  with  forked  branches 
at  the  top,  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
The  chief  sun-priest  and  his  helpers  ap- 
proached the  pole,  then  after  covering 
themselves  with  a  blanket  so  that  other 
human  eyes  might  not  see  the  operation, 
t'-ey  wrapped  the  offering  they  brought 
with  them  up  in  poplar  brush  and  fastened 
the  bundle  so  made  to  the  head  of  the 
pole.  At  the  moment  this  ceremony 
was  completed,  a  shot  was  fired  and  the 
head-dress  of  the  almost  fainting  woman 
leader  was  removed,  signifying  that  her 
long  fast  was  over. 

Nothing   Contrary   to   Law 

THE  sun  dance  pole  with  the  offerings 
to  the  sun-god  attached  was  then 
raised  to  a  vertical  position  by  the  men 
with  the  smaller  poles,  these  being  used 
much  the  same  as  pike-poles  are  used  by 
farmers  at  barn-raisings  In  eastern  Cana- 
da. No  one  dare  lay  a  bare  hand  on  the 
sacred  central  pole,  which  when  raised 
was  fastened  in  place  with  poles  reaching 
to  the  rails  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle. 
The  whole  assembly  then  paraded  to  the 
river  and  returned,  each  individual  bring- 
ing back  a  branch  of  poplar  brush  and 
placing  it  against  the  framework  of  the 
sun  dance  circle  until  the  whole  wall  was 
closed  in  with  the  exception  of  the  en- 
trance at  the  east  side. 

This  completed  the  main  ceremonies  of 
the  sun  dance,  after  which  a  great  feast 
was  held,  the  sun-priest  presiding.  There 
were  speeches  and  then  stories  by  the 
older  men  who  told  of  fights  with  other 
tribes  and  with  white  men — or  of  some 
thrilling    horse-stealing   escapade. 

Corporal  Harper  concludes  his  report: 
"There  was  absolutely  nothing  that  I 
could  see  that  was  contrary  to  the  law 
unless  it  might  happen  to  be  the  sale  of 
the  medicine  pipe  that  'Lit-the-Light' 
sold  to  'David  Bull  Bear,'  receiving  in 


payment  two  horses.  At  night  all  that 
took  place  was  the  beating  of  tom-toms, 
which  wa.s  kept  up  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise. Just  before  the  centre  pole  or  sun 
dance  pole  was  raised  a  pile  of  clothing 
was  made  by  the  Indians  in  the  camp 
and  distributed  among  the  old  and  des- 
titute by  the  medicine  men ,  ...  It  was  a 
large  camp.     There  were  forty  to  forty- 


eight  tents,  holding  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  hundred  Indians.  The  young 
men  took  no  active  part  and  all,  young  and 
old,  look  upon  it  as  an  affair  rapidly 
losing  ground.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  that,  even  if  they  are  left  to 
themselves,  the  Indians  will  cease  to 
celebrate  the  sun  dance  in  a  very  few 
years." 


"Shooting"  The  Man   From   Glengarry 
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this  time,  or  it  may  be  that  thS  stubborn 
key-log  had  shifted.  At  any  rate  the 
jam  gave,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  logs 
were  moving  smoothly  on  their  course. 

A  little  later  I  came  across  the  tall 
chap  who  had  placed  the  dynamite  charge. 

"What  would  have  happened  had  the 
charge  exploded?"  I  asked  him. 

"Why,  de  raf  she  brak  free  of  de  rock, 
an'  de  log  she  go  down,"  he  explained. 

"But  supposing  the  charge  had  hung 
fire?" 

He  shrugged. 

"Den,  Bagosh,  I  guess  mebbe  Igoup, 
me." 

He  spoke  quite  casually.  The  retriev- 
ing of  that  cartridge  had  to  be  done  by 
somebody,  and  the  task  had  fallen  to  him, 
that's  all.  Nerve.  If  all  Frenchmen 
possess  it  to  the  extent  of  these  river- 
boys  one  can  understand  why  old  Kaiser 
William  failed  to  reach  Paris  on  schedule. 

Camera     His     First     Care 

A  DAY  or  two  later  I  was  watching 
Billy,  the  second  camera-man,  shoot 
a  scene  on  a  small  raft  which  had  been 
built  for  the  purpose,  in  mid-stream. 
Everything  went  well  until  the  improvis- 
ed float  reaching  strong  water  started 
misbehaving. 

"Jump!"  an  old  river-rat  shouted  in 
warning.     "Bad    water   just    ahead." 

Promptly  the  actors  jumped.  But 
Billy  had  his  beloved  camera  to  protect. 
He  lifted  it  high  and  eased  himself  off 
the  parting  timbers.  They  got  him  safe- 
ly to  shore  and  his  first  word  to  his  anx- 
ious co-worker  Barney  was:  "Is  the 
film   dry?" 

"As  a  bone,"   Barney  assured  him. 

"You're  one  brave  man,  I'll  tell  the 
world,"  sarcastically  spoke  one  of  the 
actors  who  had  so  ignominiously  taken 
water. 

"And  you,"  came  back  Billy  of  Paree, 
"are  sure  one  grandhero.I'll  tell  the  world, 
also.  And  I  tell  him  on  dis  film,  I  save, 
too,  don'  forget.  I  catch  you  feller  as 
you  mak  de  jump.  Wait  till  you  see 
yourself   in   de   picture." 

He  had  them  there. 

Of  course,  we  couldn't  expect  to  go  on 
having  near  accidents  without  encounter- 
ing the  real  thing.  It  was  during  the 
rehearsal  of  a  scene  requiring  consider- 
able strength  and  agility  on  his  part  that 
Ralph  Faulkner,  the  leading  man,  mis- 
calculated in  a  leap  and  wrenched  his 
right  leg  so  badly  that  he  had  to  be  sent 
to  the  city  for  medical  treatment. 

"You  remember  what  I  said  about  the 
accidents  that  give  us  directors  grey 
hairs,'"  said  director  MacRae  to  me  that 
evening.  "This  is  one  of  them.  The 
chances  are  I'll  have  to  get  another  Ran- 
ald. It'll  likely  be  a  month  or  more  be- 
fore Faulkner  is  able  to  walk  easily  let 
alone  do  the  stunts  he'd  have  to  do  in 
this  picture.  It  will  of  course  necessitate 
our  retaking  a  number  of  scenes,  but  most 
of  them  are  simple  ones." 

Next  morning  Mr.  MacRae  received  a 
report  from  the  injured  actor's  doctor 
which  confirmed  his  forebodings.  Faulk- 
ner would  be  unable  to  work  for  at  least 
six   weeks   or   longer. 

Immediately  Mr.  MacRae  wired  New 
York.  Two  days  later  Warner  Rich- 
mond arrived  in  camp  to  play  the  part  of 
Ranald.  Half  an  hour  after  his  arrival,his 
husky  form  attired  in  riverman's  garb, 
his  white  teeth  and  dimple  showing  in 
the  famous  Richmond  smile — he  was  on 
the  job. 

During  our  stay  in  Ferguson  camp  we 
were  right  royally  treated;  but  I  think 
what  most  pleased  the  director  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  was  the  fact  that  the  riv- 
ermen  looked  upon  and  treated  them  as 
characters  of  the  story. 

To  them  Anders  Randolph  was  not 
Anders  Randolph  but  Big  MacDonald 
and  was  accordingly  respected.  Paul- 
ine Garon,  the  baby  vamp  of  the  story, 
was  frowned  on  in  spite  of  her  prettiness, 


while  Marion  Swayne,  the  parson's 
daughter  in  the  story,  was  idolized.  As 
for  Harlan  Knight,  the  camp  parson, 
he  was  looked  upon  askance.  I  think  the 
boys  feared  that  any  moment  he  might 
lift  his  long  arms  heavenward  and  in  sep- 
ulchral tones  command:  "Let  us  pray." 

Poor  Lenoir,  E.  L.  Fernandey  in  real 
life,  was  ostracized  altogether.  He  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  expected  at  any 
minute  to  be  challenged  by  one  of  the 
fist-and-foot  artists  belonging  to  the 
MacDonald  faction  to  prove  that  he  was 
as  good  a  man  on  land  as  he  was  on  logs. 
No  le.ss  unpopular  was  Frank  Badgley, 
who  plays  the  part  of  the  scheming  lover, 
De    Lacy. 

But  the  bad  man  who  gets  hisses 
knows  he  is  "putting  it  over".  Not  one 
member  of  the  cast  but  looked  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  rivermen  toward  them  as 
the  sincerest  form  of  compliment.  It 
proved  too  that  these  dauntless  lads  of 
pole  and  peevy  had  caught  the  soul  of 
Ralph  Connor's  great  story  just  as  they 
themselves    had    caught    it. 

Acting    to    Music 

THE  players  of  "The  Man  from  Glen- 
garry" have,  to  inspire  them,  the 
perpetual  music  of  nature's  wood  and 
stream,  "The  Black  Watch  Band"  (the 
blackflies)  and  the  "Glengarry  Droners" 
(the  mosquitoes).  An  actor,  to  do  his 
best  work,  must  have  music  of  some 
kind. 

In  all  big  motion-picture  studios  scenes 
are  rehearsed  and  "shot"  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  a  full  orchestra.  Actors  are 
liable  to  get  fed  up  on  the  mechanical 
process  of  film-story  manufacture.  They 
miss  the  spot-light  and  the  applause  of 
an  appreciative  audience.  The  strong 
violet  light-rays  of  the  powerful  lamps 
make  even  the  handsomest  face  in  per- 
fect makeup  look  sinister  and  distorted. 
The  atmosphere  is  hellish  and  the  blue, 
cracked  lips  of  the  director — he  uses  no 
lip-stick  or  yellow  powder,  you  know — 
as  megaphone  in  hand  he  issues  his  curt 
orders,  gives  one  the  impression  that  he  is 
the  bully,  Mephisto,  of  the  piece  and  is 
having  the  time  of  his  life  with  the  re- 
bellious   lesser    spirits. 

He  is  too,  very  often,  if  the  truth  be 
known.  But  not  as  a  Mephisto.  He 
has  his  troubles,  no  doubt  of  that.  The 
story  has  got  to  be  shot  his  way,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  actor  thinks  to  the  contrary. 
A  film  story — like  a  novel — must  be  a 
single  vision  story,  in  other  words  a  story 
as  visioned  by  one  mind;  otherwise  it 
would  be  unsavory  as  a  stew  concocted 
by  a  number  of  cooks  each  of  whom  has 
his  own  particular  method  of  seasoning. 

Which  suggests  a  brief  word  or  so  in 
defense  of  the  director  who  is  too  often 
blamed  and  abused  for  taking  liberties 
with  the  stories  that  are  given  him  for 
manufacture.  "Why  couldn't  the  story 
be  screened  exactly  as  it  is  given  in  the 
book?"  is  the  question  often  asked. 
There  are  various  reasons,  chief  among 
them   this   one. 

The  screen  story  must  be  essentially 
one  of  action.  Rapid  action.  Very 
often  a  book-story  commends  itself  to 
the  reader  through  its  graphic  word- 
pictures;  its  descriptions  ;  the  clever  de- 
lineation of  its  characters;  its  masterly 
style  of  expression,  etc.  But  sometimes, 
though  all  too  rarely,  plot,  contrast,  sus- 
pense, climax  and  surprising  denoue- 
ment are  what  make  a  novel  a  "best  sell- 
er". 

And  then,  ye  gods,  how  the  director 
raises  his  hands  in  thankfulness.  Here  is 
a  story  he  may  shoot  without  taxing  the 
brains  of  himself  and  his  continuity  staff. 
A  story  of  bone  and  meat,  of  color,  action 
and   contrast. 

Trimming  the  Story 

FOR,  understand,  he  must  place  be- 
fore his  audience-reader  in  less  than 
two  hours  a  story  which  even  the  speed- 


iest book-reader  cannot  grasp  in  less 
than  from  .six  to  eight  hours  from  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  novel.  He  must 
trim  the  tale  down  to  stark  essentials. 
Action,  color,  balance,  contrast,  climax 
and  denouement.  And  in  order  to  do 
this  many  strong  passages,  many  beauti- 
ful descriptions,  and  very  often  gripping 
situations  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of   Screen-Story    Perfection. 

Too,  events  must  be  linked  the  closer. 
Unlike  the  old-time  audience  of  the  leg- 
itimate drama,  the  picture-fan  resents 
the  "Two  Years  Later"  sub-title.  Conse- 
quently, the  story  which  extends  over  a 
considerable  space  of  time  must  be  screen- 
ed to  show  action  taking  place  within  a 
shorter    period. 

But  in  all  fairness  to  the  director,  he 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  story- 
butcher;  in  fact  he  is  often  the  reverse. 
After  ten  years  of  close  association  with 
this  man  who  has  the  last  say-so  concern- 
ing a  scenario,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  will  play  the  story  as  it 
stands  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so,  and 
if  changes  in  plot  or  general  treatment 
are  necessary  he  is  more  than  willing  to 
consult    with    the    author. 

And  this  is  what  I  have  been  leading 
up  to.  The  story,  "The  Man  from  Glen- 
garry" has  been  altered — with  the  per- 
mission of  the  author,  of  course, — some- 
what. This  story  of  the  past  has  been 
made  a  story  of  the  present  for  one 
thing;  the  scene  of  action  of  certain 
events  has  been  slightly  shifted.  For 
instance  the  big  battle  of  the  river-bosses 
takes  place  on  a  run-away  raft  instead  of 
in  a  saloon.  There  are  other  changes; 
but  it  should  make  a  great  screen  drama 
as  it  is  being  enacted  and  one  that  will 
show  the  spring  and  summer  grandeurs  of 
Canada's    great    forests    at    their    best. 

"The  Man  from  Glengarry"  is  being 
produced  by  the  Ottawa  Films  Produc- 
tion Company,  Limited;  an  all-Cana- 
dian Company  with  keen  business  men  at 
its  head  and  unlimited  capital  behind 
it.  It  will  be  the  fourth  film-version  of 
Ralph  Connor's  novels  that  has  been 
given  to  the  world  by  Ernest  Shipman, 
those  preceding  it  being,  "The  Sky  Pilot," 
"The  Foreigner"  and  "Cameron  of  the 
Royal   Mounted." 

The    Man    Behind 

STRANGE  to  say  Mr.  Shipman,  who 
is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  at  heart, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  the  Hon.  Mac- 
kenzie King — whom  he  so  closely  resemb- 
les that  he  is  constantly  being  mistaken 
for  the  Premier — was  born  near  Ottawa, 
not  far  distant  from  the  spot  where  his 
present  venture  has  its  living-ground. 
Like  many  another  Canadian  of  talent 
and  vision  he  found  it  necessary  to  go 
afield  to  win  success  and  it  would  seem 
that  Canada,  true  to  her  precepts,  has 
accepted  him  at  the  valuation  other 
countries  have  put  upon  him,  just  as  she 
has  her  musicians,  her  artists  and  her 
authors.  Or  perhaps  Canada  is  waking 
up  at  last  to  the  fact  that  her  men  and 
women  of  vision  and  creative  mind  are  as 
much  an  asset  to  her  as  her  timber  and 
her  minerals,  and  realizes  that  the  motion 
picture  industry  if  properly  handled  will 
educate  her  children  and  advertise  her 
beauties,  wealth  and  resources  such  as  can 
be  done  in  no  other  way. 

If  up  until  this  time  she  has  stood  irre- 
solute, it  is  doubtless  because  there  have 
been,  previous  to  Mr.  Shipman's  enter- 
ing the  field  and  producing  three  success- 
ful films,  a  woeful  number  of  motion  pic- 
ture failures  within  her  confines,  a  fact 
sufficient  in  itself  to  give  any  infant  coun- 
try a  touch  of  colical  pessimism. 

Shipman  knew  the  game.  Also  he 
knew  he  was  undertaking  an  herculean 
task  in  coming  here  and  making  a  suc- 
cess of  an  enterprise  at  which  many 
had  failed.  But  he  had  faith  to  buoy 
him  up;  faith  in  himself,  in  us  and  our 
country. 

He  came  here  and  built  one  feature 
picture.  He  couldn't  interest  Canadian 
capital  in  the  venture.  Canadians 
wouldn't  believe  that  it  could  be  done. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States.  There 
were  plenty  of  capitalists  there  who  be- 
lieved he  could  do  it.  He  went  back  and 
finished  the  picture.  It  has  already 
returned  to  its  backers  much  more  than 
their  original  investment.  But  this  mon- 
ey went  into  the    United  States. 

Canadian  capital  is  now  behind  Ralph 
Connor's  stories  and  Canadian  capital 
will  produce  those  of  other  Canadian 
authors. 
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What  Does  the  League  Mean  to  You? 

Continued  from  page  20 


tration  of  the  council  of  the  League,  with 
a  constitution  approved  by  the  council 
and  a  government  of  its  own  election  with 
all  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitution. 
The  League  council  appoints  a  high  com- 
missioner whose  decisions  are  appealable 
to  the  council,  whose  ultimate  determin- 
ations are  final. 

Conciliatory  Services 

BY  THE  treaty  of  peace,  the  possess- 
ion of  Upper  Silesia  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  plebiscite.  The  popula- 
tion is  chiefly  German  and  Polish,  dis- 
tributed in  groups  in  which  Poles  and 
Germans  alternately  constitute  a  majority. 
The  country  is  a  centre  of  a  varied  and 
complex  natural  and  industrial  produc- 
tion. In  the  delimitation  of  the  front- 
iers consequent  upon  the  plebiscite  the 
greatest  difficulties  presented  themselves. 

In  vain  the  supreme  council  of  the 
allies  sent  commissions,  proposed  plans 
and  attempted  mediation.  The  sup- 
reme council  itself  was  not  at  one.  France 
favoured  the  Poles,  and  Britain  urged 
fair  treatment  of  the  Germans.  No 
solution  appeared  possible  until  the 
supreme  council  of  the  allies  decided  to 
hand  the  matter  over  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  agreed  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cision. 

The  League  Council  at  once  got  to 
work.  It  appointed  Mr.  Calender,  an 
ex-president  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  a 
Commissioner,  representatives  of  the 
Polish  and  German  Governments  were 
named  to  act  under  and  with  him,  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  examina- 
tion was  conducted  into  the  whole  sit- 
uation, reports  made  to  Mr.  Calender 
and  conferences  conducted  with  the 
representatives  of  both  countries.  The 
final  decision  in  the  event  of  their  not 
coming  to  an  agreement  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Calender.  The  result  was  an 
agreement  on  all  points  embracing  front- 
iers, communications,  transport,  postal 
service  and  industries  to  continue  for 
fifteen  years,  which  has  been  duly  rati- 
fied by  both  governments,  to  the  credit 
of  the  League.  No  more  signal  triumph 
has  been  recorded  than  this  practical 
and  unanimous  settlement  of  a  most 
difficult  situation  which  the  allies  were 
unable  to  effect  and  which,  unsettled, 
would  have  inevitably  involved  the  two 
nations  and  probably  Europe  in  another 
war. 

Similar  instances  are  those  of  the  settle 
ment  of  the  Aaland  Islands  dispute  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Finland,  the  Polish 
Lithuanian  embroglio,  the  All)anian  front- 
ier dispute  between  that  country  and 
Serbia  and  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Albania  under  the  protection  of 
the  League. 

Protection  of  Minorities 

TO  THE  League  has  also  been  entrust- 
ed the  protection  of  the  Minorities, 
racial,  lingual  and  religious,  which  in  the 
realignment  of  territory  to  the  new  na- 
tions are  found  in  groups  in  some  ten  or 
more  nationalities.  Under  treaties,  these 
nations  are  obligated  to  deal  justly  and 
impartially  with  these  Minorities  and  the 
Council  of  the  League  hears  complaints 
and  conducts  examinations  when  nec- 
essary and  assumes  the  task  of  judge 
and  peacemaker  in  the  premises. 

Then  there  is  what  may  be  included 
under  constructive  work.  The  dimin- 
ution of  armaments  to  the  minimum  of 
actual  national  needs  is  a  cardinal  part 
of  the  work  of  the  League.  Immediately 
on  its  formation,  the  council  of  the  Lea- 
gue appointed  an  influential  commis- 
sion composed  of  experts  in  air,  naval  and 
military  matters  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  attain 
the  object  in  view.  Its  report  was  made 
to  the  first  Assembly  at  Geneva  in  1920 
and  there  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Assem- 
bly favoured  the  principle  and  supported 
its  practical  application. 

But  a  formidable  difficulty  presented 
itself.  The  United  States  was  not  a 
member  of  the  League.  Her  point  of 
view  was  not  known.  It  was  known, 
however,  that  she  had  sanctioned  and 
was  then  proceeding  with  a  plan  of  naval 
construction  that  would  make  her 
fleet  the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  In 
face  of  this  fact  it  was  folly  to  ask  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  France  and  Italy  to  dis- 


mantle their  fleets.  As  regards  land  arm- 
aments, Europe  was  still  far  from  be- 
ing at  peace.  Russia  faces  the  frontiers 
of  all  the  Baltic  States,  of  Poland  and  the 
Balkans.  Russia  is  outside  the  League 
and  maintains  an  army  of  1,500,000 
which  threatens  every  contiguous  state. 
Disarm  these  states  and  Russia  could 
march  freely  to  the  very  centre  of  Eur- 
ope. The  League  was  therefore  obliged  to 
go  slowly.  It  contented  itself  with  re- 
questing that  all  nations  consent  to  make 
no  additions  to  their  military  and  naval 
appropriations  for  the  period  of  two  years 
over  the  budget  of  1920.  In  the  mean- 
time the  views  of  the  United  States  were 
to  be  ascertained  and  the  commission, 
above  mentioned,  was  to  gather  full  stat- 
istics from  all  the  governments  of  the 
armament  status  in  1914,  and  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  prepare  a  plan  of  disarm- 
ament proportional  to  the  needs  of  each 
country.  That  Commission  is  now  at 
work  and  will  report  to  the  Assembly  at 
Geneva  in  September. 

Since  then  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence has  been  held  with  the  results  now 
well  known  and  the  task  of  the  League 
has  been  thereby  rendered  less  difficult 
of  fulfillment. 

Policy    of    Mandates 

THE  Peace  Conference  at  Paris 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  colonial-territorial  war  conquests. 
Hitherto  the  conqueror  seized,  held  and 
administered  the  conquered  territory 
entirely  in  his  own  interests  and  generally 
as    an    integral    part  of  his  possessions. 

Hereafter,  such  conquered  territory 
is  to  be  administered  in  the  form  of  man- 
datories in  the  interest  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  peoples  included  therein.  It 
is  to  be  held  as  a  trust  by  the  mandatory 
nations,  an  administered  under  powers 
approved  the  League  and  subject  to 
its  supervision. 

In  this  way  the  former  German  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  and  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  are  to  be  administered  by 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  in  Africa,  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  by 
France  in  Syria  and  by  Japan,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific. 

The   Permanent   Court 

PERHAPS  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice. 

For  years  such  a  court  had  been  the 
dream   of  many  statesmen. 

But  hitherto  their  unremitting  efforts 
had  achieved  no  further  results  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Arbitration  Courts 
at  The  Hague,  These,  however,  are 
not  courts  of  law,  have  no  strictly  legal 
procedure,  and  are  for  emergent  and 
not  permanent  situations. 

Section  fourteen  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  of  form- 
ing a  Permanent  Court,  a  task  which 
was  undertaken  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the   Council  in   Paris. 

Ten  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  the  world, 
of  whom  Elihu  Root  of  the  United  Stat- 
es was  one,  were  summoned  to  The 
Hague  and  asked  to  prepare  and  submit 
a  constitution  for  the  proposed  Court. 
It  gave  six  weeks  to  the  work  and  sub- 
mitted an  unanimous  report  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  League.  This  was  carefully 
examined  and  slightly  amended  by  the 
council  and  passed  on  to  the  first  assem- 
bly of  the  League.  Here  it  wfts  referred 
to  a  committee  of  experts,  examined  in 
detail  and  reported  unanimously  to  the 
Assembly  which  unanimously  approved 
it.  Embodied  in  a  protocol,  it  was  then 
sent  to  all  the  nation  members  of  the 
League  and  was  ratified  by  their  legis- 
latures. 

The  Court  consists  of  eleven  judges 
and  four  deputy-judges  to  be  chosen  by 
the  council  and  the  assembly  voting 
separately.  The  elected  judges  must 
have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  both  council  and  assembly.  As 
a  panel  from  which  the  judges  were  to 
be  chosen,  each  member  of  the  League 
had  the  right  to  nominate  four  jurists 
of  proved  capacity,  experience  and  char- 
acter. This  gave  a  wide  choice  from 
amongst  some  two  hundred  of  the  best 
world  jurists.     These  judges  are  to  have 
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ORE  than  five  decades  have  passed  into  history  since  Confeder- 
ation— and  into  the  last  of  these  has  been  crowded  more  pro- 
gress than  in  all  the  years  before. 


To  the  automobile  is  given  much  of  the  credit,  for  it  has  brought  town 
and  country  together,  speeded  up  business,  broadened  the  family  outlook 
and  increased  personal  efficiency.  This  is  an  achievement  no  other 
utility  has  accomplished. 

The  industry  has  developed  into  a  giant,  with  a  capital  investment 
among  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Canada  of  more  than  $150,000,000. 
Its  success  or  its  failure  affects  practically  every  Canadian,  so  many  in- 
dustries being  allied  to  it — steel,  timber,  leather,  textiles,  rubber,  glass, 
electrical. 

The  steady  growth  in  the  use  of  the  automobile  contributes  to  Canadian 
achievement.  It  is  "twice  blessed,"  first,  in  utilizin-g  natural  resources, 
creating  work  and  thereby  building  up  Canada  industrially;  second,  in 
making  those  who  use  cars  healthier,  happier,  more  efficient. 

S^judL.  ^  P''oud  to  have  a  foremost  place  in  this  Canadian  achieve- 

j^^tfM^H!^^  ment.   In   the    last    four   years    its   payroll   has   been    equal 

J^JVi^^'''^         ^°  '^'^  continuous  employment  of  1,075  men  at  an  average 

^^^^^  of   $1,200  per   man,   the   total    salaries   and   wages   for  four 

years  amounting  to  $5,160,000. 

0^^/f  _  is  proud  of  its  all-Canadian  product — a  car  that  has  won 
/^^ffWy^Si^^  owners'  praises  from  Coast  to  Coast.  Overland  is  low  in 
JPJIfz^"^^'^  first  cost,  yet  it  is  strong  and  durable,  powerfully  efficient 
^^^^^  and  as  for  comfort  it  has  attained  a  place  in  public  favor 

all  its  own.  With  all  its  advantages,  it  is  low  in  upkeep,  its  economy  of 
operation  bringing  comfortable  motoring  within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
new  car  owners. 

believes  that  individual  progress  of  Canadians  will  be  de- 
'  termined  by  the  enlarged  use  of  motor  cars.  If  you  have 
never  yet  experienced  the  benefits  from  the  possession  of 
a  car  you  should  read  the  stories  of  owners,  as  told  in  a 
booklet  of  letters  that  won  the  prizes  in  the  Overland  $5,000  Contest.  A 
copy  of  "What  My  Car  Means  to  Me"  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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Handles  Blankets  Easily 

JTJST  Insert  them,  »et  the  cupa 
and  turn  the  switch,  Thty  will 
be  thoroujfhiy  clfim  in  ten  minuti'ti 
HHiI  the  auction  of  thfciipH  will  ht-iiiff 
out  the  niip.  It  hundlvH  the  moHt  deli- 
cHte  laccH.  curliiinn  and  flannels 
with  pi-rffct  reHuIts.  The  (?*''itlc  hut 
tfTIcient  action  of  the  cupH  (iiorub- 
hinpr)  Havee  the  fabrics  and  maker* 
them  last  lonfcMT  —  savwi  your 
strenKth.  Why  drudjfo  when  you 
tun  Ket  such  perfect  reaultn  with 
case?  Free  demons t ration  in  your 
home.  Easy  paynient  t. 
Writ€  for  Free  Booklet  to  Dept.  M 


VacuumEIecln* 

WASHER 


The   Easy   Washlni;    Machine   Co..   TJmited, 
Toronto. 


^>^^^^f''^-T0VR'st5jn 


YOU  WILL  add  to  your  pleasure  and 
comfort    when    you     visit    Niagrara 
Falls   by   stopping    at    Hotel    T>enox 
in    Buffalo. 

Quietly  situated,  yet  very  convenient 
to  business,  theatre,  and  shopping  dw- 
trictft.     and     Niagara     Falls     Boulevard. 

A  comfortable,  modern  hotel,  com- 
T>lete  in  appointments  and  serviloe. 
Every  room  an  outside  room.  Excep- 
tional cuisine.  European  plan.  Rates 
from    $2.50   per   day. 

Buffalo  is  the  Western  jfateway  o*" 
the  famous  Empire  Tours.  Write  for 
Road  Guides.  Maps.  Hotel  Booklet,  etc. 
Motorists  follow  Main  Street  or  Dela- 
ware Avenue  to  North  Street. 
NORTH     ST.     AT    DELAWARE    AVE. 

C.    A.    MINER,    Managing    Director 


HOTEL/fl 

BUFFALO  \y 


\LENOX 

N.Y. 


%D(anEarn 
Neir^hdiine 


^^■iBofnn  right!   Make  _^j_  — 

money  from  vtry  atari.  $50O  month  low  estimate. 
Many  eaminir  more.  Har(faii  of  111.  ran  $20.000 
last  year.  l-etzerBros.  Fa.  mado  clear  profit  of 
$3,500  durinc  first  year.  SpririKCity  TireCo.  ex- 
nty-t  l^Zi  total  business  to  r.  uch  SSO.OOOJKmnsay 
K.D.  working'  alone  cleared  *44i.S6inon( 
And  so  on.    It' 


so  on.    It  a  


imne  that 

.«8S  on  sound 

Old  ideas  obso- 

fell  you  how  to 

.  .1  at  home  or  come 

cli  schools.  I  go  fur- 

4to.  This  new,  modem 

.<iker.    Has  wonderful  c«p«- 

^ntitf  rasinea  and  tubes.    I'uta 

M  Claasf  s  of  work.  Sptendtd  work 

i-a<J*-  a(i(!  h''I.!-s    cu!,t.imiTa.     Start 

T     '         "■  '      '    „  Sin7.00 

^'  -  i  day  waa 

■nn  ird  FRKE 

.  T.  ,  to  know. 

yoi'  -ynally. 

wood,    Pres. 

•  &  Equipment  Co.,     ^  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind.^^  0|!)  ^^ 

"^^    ^^  ^P   ^^Haywood  Tlr* 
J/A  ^^  &    Equipn  ent    Co. 

P^        ■  ^' '^  Capitol  Ave. 
-/       Indiio.^polls,  indiam 

'  ease  send  roe  >  our  book  telliuK  how 
Mn  Btart  in  profitable  business. 


no  ixjiiiiiui  <>i  •ii|>Miiiialif  connection 
with  the  nation  to  which  the.v  belong, 
are  elected  for  a  teim  of  nine  years  and 
are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  Court  sits  at  The  Hague  and  is 
open  to  all  members  of  the  League  for 
the  adjudication  of  matters  in  dispute 
between  them,  and  also,  on  application, 
to  any  nation  outside  the  League  on 
certain  conditions  of  expense  payments. 

Ca-ses  are  brought  before  the  court  on 
the  application  of  the  nations  concerned. 
The  decisions  of  the  Court  are  final. 

Its  first  session  for  the  trial  of  cases 
was  fixed  for  June  15,  1922. 

The  eleven  judges  elected  are  from 
the  United  States,  Spain,  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Japan,  France,  Brazil  and  Cuba;  the 
deputy  judges  from  China,  Serbia,  Nor- 
way and  Roumania,  and  they  represent 
all  the  known  systems  of  jurisprudence. 

The  establishment  of  this  court  marks 
an  epoch  in  international  history  and 
rounds  out  the  peace  machinery  for  the 
settlement     of     international     disputes. 

These  may  now  be  settled  by  either 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 
states  interested,  by  arbitration,  by  re- 
ference to  the  Council  or  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  League,  or  by  adjudication  of  the 
Permanent  World  Court. 

Fair  Working  Conditions 

AN  ESSENTIAL  part  of  the  League 
work  is  provided  for  in   article   23 
of     the     Covenant     which 

aims    to    secure    fair    and    humane 
conditions  of  labour  for  men,  women 
and     children;     just    treatment     of 
native     populations     in     controlled 
territories;  united  effort  to  prohibit 
the  traffic  in  women  and  children, 
in     opium     and     dangerous     drugs; 
supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  in  countries  where  con- 
trol   is    necessary    in    the    common 
interest;  the  prevention  and  control 
of  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  freedom 
of  transit  and  communications  from 
unreasonable    a!nd    hampering    res- 
strictions. 
This  opens  up  an  immense  and  most 
profitable  field  for  international  co-opera- 
tion, and  brings  into  action  all  the  forces 
of  good  will  and  common  humanity. 

The  means  adopted  to  carry  out  these 
objects  are  chiefly  commissions,  confer- 
ences, international  agreements  and  con- 
stant   and    efficient    supervision. 

A  World  Labour  Office  has  been 
established  with  headquarters  at  Geneva 
with  affiliation  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
which  works  through  a  permanent  organ- 
ization at  Genevaand  yearly  conferences 
of  representatives  of  the  Governments, 
the  employers  and  the  employees.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Riddell,  formerly  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Labor  for  Ontario,  is  on  the  per- 
manent staff  of  this  office.  He  has  as- 
sociated with  him  Miss  Margaret  Strong, 
formerly  inspector  of  Public  schools, 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 

A  financial  and  economic  commission 
composed  of  the  best  experts  obtainable 
has  been  organized,  whicn  called  together 
at  Brussels  in  1920  the  representatives 
of  thirty-nine  nations,  examined  thor- 
oughly the  conditions  in  Europe,  and 
issued  its  recommendations  and  conclus- 
sions.  These  have  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  all  governments  in  the  work 
c  ^f  re-adjustment.  The  Commission  has 
ar  (>lied  the  suggestions  of  that  Confer- 
'  nee,  with  modifications,  to  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  the  financial  and  economic 
system  of  Austria,  and  is  assisting 
in  solving  the  economic  problems  of 
Dantzig,  and  of  other  countries 
which  require  advisory  aid.  A  perman- 
ent commission  on  transit  and  communi- 
cations has  also  been  set  up.  Slowly 
but  surely  this  commission  is  clearing  out 
and  freeing  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion and  bringing  about  good  will  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  erstwhile 
warring  nations 

Registration  of  Treaties 

ANOTHER  important  function  of  the 
League  is  imposed  by  Article  18 
of  the  Covenant  which  provides  for  the 
registration  and  publication  of  Treaties 
made  by  members  of  the  League. 
Secret  Treaties  between  the  great  Powers 
involving  international  relations  have 
always  been  a  fruitful  source  of  suspicion 
and  ill  feeling  and  gave  rise  to  defensive 
combinations  of  other  Powers  with  secret 
treaties  to  offset  possible  dangers.     No 


greater  obstacle  was  encountered  at 
the  Peace  Conference  than  the  existence 
of  several  of  these  made  in  the  stress 
periods  of  the  War,  and  which  embodied 
guarantees  and  promises  for  future  divi- 
sion of  territory. 

Under  the  above  section  all  such  treat- 
ies have  to  bo  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  League  and  their  registra- 
tion and  publication  is  essential  to  their 
validity. 

It  was  new  doctrine  and  not  over  pal- 
atable to  some  of  the  Powers,  but  grad- 
ually it  has  been  subscribed  to  and  up  to 
date  more  than  200  Treaties  and  Interna- 
tional agreements  have  been  -regi.stered 
and  more  than  100  have  been  published. 
No  end  of  good  will  result  from  such  pub- 
licity, national  suspicions  will  be  dimin- 
ished and  a  fruitful  cause  of  war  provoca- 
tion eliminated. 

Canada's    Part 

WHAT  interest  has  Canada  in  the 
League   of   Nations? 

In  any  year  previous  to  1914  the  ques- 
tion might  have  been  asked,  "What 
interest  has  Canada  in  European  or 
world  affairs?"  And  yet  when  the  World 
War  came,  Canada  was  in  it,  could  not 
avoid  being  in  it  and  bore  and  still  bears 
her  part  in  all  the  losses,  human  and  na- 
tional, entailed  thereby. 

So  will  it  be  should  another  world 
war  break  out. 

Canada,  therefore,  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  future  wars.  The 
League  is  the  latest  known  and  best 
means  devised  to  this  end.  Again, 
Canada  was  one  of  the  thirty-two  nations 
represented  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
She,  in  common  with  the  others,  wrought 
out  the  covenant  of  the  League,  bound 
herself  equally  with  the  others  to  respect 
and  fulfil  its  provisions  and  signed  all 
peace  treaties  which  embody  the  cove- 
nant. 

Canada  has  sent  her  representatives  to 
the  two  assemblies  at  Geneva,  and  these 
have  wrought  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  fifty-one  nations  there  to 
give  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Lea- 
gue and  to  embody  them  in  the  working 
out  of  international  relations.  She  is 
therefore  bound  to  see  that  this  plan — 
her  own  plan — is  maintained  and  applied, 
and  that  her  own  government  works  up 
to  its  demands. 

The  effective  answer,  however,  to  the 
question  is  really  given  by  asking:  "Does 
Canada  want  another  such  war  as  that 
just  past?"  The  universal  reply  to  this 
question  is  "No."  Every  child,  woman 
and  man  in  Canada  says  "No,  God  for- 
bid." 

But  another,  though  infinitely  more 
destructive  war,  is  certain  unless  effective 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  If  the 
methods  of  peace  are  to  be  substituted 
for  those  of  armed  force,  it  can  only  be 
done  by  world  organization,  and  the  co- 
operation of  all  nations  is  required,  each 
in  itself,  to  determine  and  all  together  to 
enforce  that  determination.  Neither 
kings,  presidents,  cabinets  nor  govern- 
ments of  themselves  can  be  relied  upon  to 
ensure  such  determination  and  co-opera- 
tion. Only  the  moral  and  voting  force 
of  the  units  of  each  nation  massed  upon 


" 


the  one  objective  can  bring  about  the  de 
sired  end.     Every  Canadian  therefore  is 
interested,vitally,  essentially  interested,in 
knowing  just  what  the  League  is — how  it    | 
works  and  what  it  has  done,  is  doing  and    , 
may  do,  so  that.intelligently  convinced,  all    ' 
Canadians  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
suffrage  rights,  insist  on  their  governmeiU 
proceeding  along  the  lines  of   Peace  and 
avoiding  those   of  War. 

Our    Representatives 

CANADA  was  represented  at  the  Peace 
Conference  by  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
Sir  George  Foster,  and  Hon.  Me.ssr.'^. 
Doherty  and  Sifton.  These  sat  in  the 
conference  and  took  an  active  and  pro- 
minent part  in  the  various  International 
Grand  and  sub-  Committees  which  pre- 
pared the  work  for  Conference.  They  also 
formed,  with  representatives  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  overseas  Domin- 
ions and  India,  the  important  Imperial 
War  Council  before  which  came  for  con- 
sideration the  multiplied  reports  and 
plans  contributed  from  the  other  nations 
of   the    Conference. 

They  were  assisted  by  a  small  but  com- 
petent staff  of  experts  and  clerks  from 
Canada.  The  Canadian  representatives 
signed  the  various  treaties  of  peace  as 
they   were   successively   completed. 

It  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  no 
more  conscientious,  competent  and  effec- 
tive delegation  from  any  of  the  lesser 
powers    was    present    at    Paris. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  first  Assembly 
of  the  League,  Canada  was  represented 
by  Sir  George  Fo.ster,  Hon.  C.  J. 
Doherty  and  Hon.  Newton  W.  Rowell. 
The  writer  had  the  honor  of  being  elected 
as  one  of  the  twelve  vice-presidents,  who, 
with  the  presidents  of  the  assembly,  were 
responsible  for  the  order  and  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  assembly.  Each  rep- 
resentative had  a  seat  on  two  of  the  six 
grand  committees,  to  whom  were  distribut- 
ed the  various  subject-matters  which 
came  before  the  a,ssembly  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  examine  and  report  thereon  to 
the   assembly. 

The  writer  also  served  upon  the  tech- 
nical organization  commission  and  on 
that  of  finance,  and  the  budget,  and  was 
elected  rapporteur  for  the  committee  on 
finance  and  budget,  and  for  the  sub- 
committee on  epidemic  diseases  which  had 
to  deal  with  the  fight  against  typhus  in 
Poland  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Doherty  sat  on  the  commis- 
sion which  dealt  with  the  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  with 
mandates  and  armaments.  He  took  a 
most  important  part  in  preparing  the  re- 
port upon  the  permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice. 

Mr.  Rowell  sat  upon  the  commissions 
in  charge  of  constitutional  questions  and 
the  admission  of  new  members,  and  was 
elected  a  rapporteur  on  the  latter. 

In  no  respect  was  the  work  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Canadian  delegation  infer- 
ior to  that  of  any  of  the  Nations  repre- 
sented. 

To  the  second  Assembly,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Doherty  and  Sir  George  Perley  were  sent 
as  Canada's  Representatives  and  per- 
formed their  duties  with  marked  effic- 
iency and   credit. 
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given  him  securities  for  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  the  use  of  the  bank  and  to 
support  its  credit.  He  had  the  Stock 
with  him,  and  he  received  from  the  bank, 
in  return  for  it,  an  undertaking  to  replace 
the  amount  two  months  after  date  with 
interest  at  seven  per  cent.  It  was  thought 
best  that  he  should  take  it  to  London 
himself,  as  it  v;  as  so  large  a  sum  and  time 
waseverything;andhe  went  by  the  coach 
this  morning — to  realise  the  money." 

Josina  shivered.  "He  took  it  with- 
out authority,"  she  said,  her  voice  low. 

"He  stole  it,"  the  Squire  said,  "out  of 
that  cupboard." 

"Oh,  but  that's  impossible,  sir!"  Cle- 
inent  replied  with  eagerness.  He  was  re- 
lieved for  he  thought  that  he  saw  light. 
He  recognised  the  Squire's  condition,  and 
he  fancied  that  his  memory,  if  not  his 
mind,  had  given  way.  He  had  forgotten 
what  he  had  done.  That  was  it.  "That's 
impossible,  sir,"  he  repeated  firmly. 
"He  had  a  proper  transfer  of  the  stock — 
India  Stock  it  was — signed  and  witnessed 
and  all  in  order." 


"Signed  and  witnessed?"  the  Squire 
ejaculated.  "Signed  and  —  signed  your 
grandmother!  So  that's  your  story,  is 
it?     Signed   and'  witnessed,   eh?" 

But  Clement  was  beginning  to  be 
angry.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said.  "That  is 
our  story  and  it  is  true."  He  thought 
that  he  had  hit  on  the  truth  and  he  clung 
to  it.  The  Squire  had  signed  and  the 
next  minute  had  forgotten  the  whole 
transaction — Clement  had  heard  of  such 
cases.  "He  had  the  transfer  with  him," 
he  continued,  "signed  by  you  and  witness- 
ed by  himself  and — and  Miss  Griffin. 
I  saw  it  myself.  I  saw  the  signatures 
and  I  have  seen  yours,  sir,  often  enough 
on  a  cheque  to  know  it.  The  transfer 
was  perfectly  in  order." 

"In    whose    favour,    young    man?" 

"Our   brokers,   sir." 

The  Squire  flared  up.  "I  did  not 
sign  it!"  he  cried.  "It's  a  lie,  sir,  I  sign- 
ed    nothing!     Nothing!" 

But  Josina  intervened.  She  saw, 
poor  girl,  light.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "my 
father  did  sign  something — on  Saturday 
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after  dinner.  But  it  was  a  lease.  I 
and    Arthur   witnessed   it." 

"And  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 
the  Squire  asked  with  passion.  "What 
the  devil  has  that  to  do  with  it?  I  sign- 
ed a  lease  and — and  a  counterpart.  I— 
I  signed  no  transfer  of  stock,  never  put 
hand  to  it!  Never!  What  has  the  lease 
to  do  with  it?" 

But  Josina  was  firm.  "I  am  afraid 
I  see  now,  sir,"  she  said.  "You  remem- 
ber that  you  signed  a  paper,  as  well,  to 
try  your  pen?  And  I  signed  it  too,  father, 
by  mistake?  You  remember?  Ah!"  with 
a  gesture  of  despair,  "if  I  had  only  not 
signed  it!" 

The  Squire  groaned.  He,  too,  saw  it 
now.  He  saw  it,  and  his  head  sank  on 
his  breast.  "Forger  as  well  as  thief!" 
he  muttered.     "And  a  Griffin!" 

CLEMENT'S  heart  sank  too,  as  he 
met  the  girl's  anguished  eyes,  and  he 
contemplated  the  Squire's  bowed  head 
and  the  shame  and  despair  that  clothed 
themselves  in  an  apathy  so  unlike  the 
man.  He  saw  that  here  was  a  tragedy 
indeed;  a  tragedy  fitly  framed  in  that 
desolate  room  with  its  windows  staring 
on  the  night,  and  its  air  of  catastrophe; 
a  tragedy  passing  bank  failures  or  the 
loss  of  fortune.  And  in  his  mind  he 
cursed  the  offender. 

But  even  as  the  words  rose  to  his  lips, 
doubt  stayed  them.  There  was,  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  The  thing  could 
not  be.  He  knew  Arthur,  he  thought 
that  he  knew  Arthur;  he  knew  even  the 
darker  side  of  him,  his  selfishness,  his  lack 
of  thought  for  others,  his  desire  to  get 
on  and  to  grow  rich.  But  this  thing, 
Arthur  never  could  have  done!  Cle- 
ment recalled  his  gay,  smiling  face,  his 
frank  bearing,  his  care-free  eyes,  the 
habit  he  had  of  casting  back  a  lock  from 
his  brow.  No,  he  could  not  have  done 
this  thing.  "No,  sir,  no,",  he  cried  im- 
pulsively. "There  is  some  mistake! 
I  swear  there  is!  I  am  sure  of  it." 
"You've  the  securities?" 
"Yes,  but  I  am  sure — " 
"You're  all  in  it,"  the  Squire  said  drear- 
ily. And  then  with  returning  energy 
and  in  a  voice  quivering  with  rage, 
"He's  learned  this  at  your  d — d  counter, 
sir!  That's  where  it  is.  It's  like  to  like, 
that's  where  it  is!  Like  to  like!  I  might 
ha' known  it  when  the  lad  set  his  mind 
on  leaving  our  ways  and  taking  up  with 
yours!  I  might  ha'  known  that  that  was 
the  blackest  day  our  old  house  has  ever 
seen  -when  he  left  the  path  his  fathers 
trod  and  chose  yours.  You  can't  touch 
pitch  and  keep  your  hands  clean.  You 
ha'  stole  my  daughter — damn  you,  sir!  And 
you  ha'  taught  him  to  steal  my  money. 
I  mind  me  I  bid  your  father  think  o' 
Fauntleroy,  but  I  never  thought  he 
was  breeding  up  a  Fauntleroy  in  my 
house."  And  striking  the  table  with  a 
spurt  of  his  old  vitality,  "You  are  thieves! 
Thieves;  all  o'  you!  And  you  ha'  taught 
my  lad  to  thieve!" 

"That    is    not   true!"    Clement    cried. 
"Not  a  word  of  that  is  true!" 
"You  ha'  stole  my  daughter!" 
Clement  winced  and  was  silent.     She 
had  told  him,  then. 

"And  now  you  ha'  stole  my  money!" 
"That  at  least  is  not  true!"  He  held  up 
his  head.  He  stepped  forward  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  table.  "That  is  not  true," 
he  repeated  firmly.  "You  do  not  know 
my  father,  Mr.  Griffin,  though  you  may 
think  you  do.  He  would  see  the  Bank 
break  a  hundred  times,  he  would  see 
every  penny  pass  from  him  before  he 
would  do  this  that  you  say  has  been  done. 
Your  nephew  told  us  what  I  have  told 
you,  and  we  believed  him — naturally  we 
believed  him.  We  never  suspected.  Not 
a  suspicion  crossed  my  father's  mind 
or  mine.  We  saw  the  certificates,  we  saw 
the  transfer,  we  knew  your  handwriting. 
It  was  in  order,  and  — " 

"And  you  thought — you  ha'  the  im- 
pudence to  tell  me  that  you  thought  that 
I  should  throw  thousands,  ay,  thousands 
upon  thousands  into  the  gutter — to  save 
your  bank?" 

"We  believed  what  we  were  told," 
Clement  maintained.  "Why  not  -  as 
you  put  the  question,  sir?  Your  nephew 
had  five  thousand  pounds  at  stake.  His 
share  in  the  Bank  was  at  stake.  He 
knew  as  well  as  we  did  that  with  this 
assistance  the  Bank  was  secure.  We 
supposed  that  for  his  sake  and  the  sake 
of    his    prospects — " 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  the  Squire  retort- 
ed. "I'll  never  believe  it.  Your  fath- 
er's  a    trader!     I    know    'em    and    what 


their  notion  of  honesty  is.  And  you  tell 
me — " 

"I  tell  you  that  a  trader  is  nothing  if 
he  be  not  honest!"  Clement  cried  hotly. 
"Honesty  is  to  him  what  honour  is  to 
you,  Mr.  Griffin.  But  we'll  leave  my 
father's  name  out  of  this,  if  you  please, 
sir.  You  may  say  what  you  like  of  me. 
I  have  deserved  it." 

"No,"  said   Josina. 

"Yes,  I  have  deserved  it,  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself — and  proud  of  myself. 
But  my  father  has  done  nothing  and 
known  nothing.  And  for  this  money, 
when  he  learns  the  truth,  Mr.  Griffin, 
he  will  not  touch  one  penny  of  it  with  one 
of  his  fingers.  It  shall  be  returned  to 
you,  every  farthing  of  it,  as  soon  as  we 
can  lay  our  hands  on  it.  Every  penny  of 
it  shall  be  returned  to  you  at  once!" 

"Ay,"  drily,  "when  you  have  had  the 
use    of    it!" 

"No,  at  once!  Without  the  loss  of  an 
hour!" 

"You  be  found  out,"  said  the  old  man 
bitterly.     "You  be  found  out!  That's  it!" 

CLEMENT  read  an  appeal  in  Josina's 
eyes  and  he  stayed  the  retort  that 
rose  to  his  lips.  "At  any  rate  the  mon- 
ey shall  be  restored,"  he  said.  "At  once. 
I  will  start  for  town  to-night  and  if  I 
can  overtake — "  he  paused,  unwilling 
to  utter  Arthur's  name — "if  I  can  over- 
take him  before  he  transfers  the  stock, 
the  securities  shall  be  returned  to  you. 
In  that  case  no  harm  will  be  done." 

"No  harm!"  the  Squire  ejaculated. 
He  raised  his  hand  and  let  it  fall  in  a  ges- 
ture   of    despair.  "No    harm?" 

But  Clement  was  determined  not  to 
dwell  on  that  side  of  it.  "If  I  am  not 
able  to  do  that,"  he  continued  "the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  placed  in  your  hands  with 
out  the  delay  of  an  hour.  In  that  case 
you  must  let  the  signature  pass — as  good, 
sir." 

"Never!"  the  old  man  cried,  and  struck 
his  hand  on  the  table. 

"But  after  all  it  is  yours,"  Clement 
argued.     "And    you    must    see,    sir — " 

"Never!  Never!"  the  Squire  repeated 
passionately. 

"You  will  not  say  that  in  cold  blood." 
And  from  that  moment  Clement  took  a 
higher  tone,  as  if  he  felt  that,  strange  as 
the  call  was,  it  lay  with  him  now  to  guide 
this  unhappy  household.  "You  have 
not  considered,  Mr.  Griffin,"  he  continu- 
ed, "before  you  do  that,  what  the  conse- 
quence may  be.  If  you  deny  your  signa- 
ture, and  any  one,  the  India  House  or  any 
one  who  stands  to  lose,  steps  may  be  taken 
which  may  prove  fatal.  Fatal!  A  point 
may  be  reached  beyond  which  even  your 
influence,  sir,  and  all  you  may  then  be 
willing  to  do,  may  not  avail  to  save  your 
nephew." 

THE  Squire  groaned.  Clement's 
words  called  up  before  him  and  be- 
fore Josina  not  only  the  thing  which  Arth- 
ur had  done  but  the  position  in  which  he 
had  placed  himself.  In  this  room,  in 
this  very  room  in  which  men  of  honour, 
dull  and  prejudiced,  perhaps,  but  always 
men  of  honour,  and  proud  of  their  hon- 
our, had  lived  and  moved  for  generations, 
he,  their  descendant,  had  done  this  thing. 
The  beams  had  stood,  the  house  had  not 
fallen  on  him.  But  to  Josina's  eyes  the 
candles  seemed  to  burn  more  mournfully, 
the  windows  to  stare  more  darkly  on  the 
night,  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  to  speak  of 
desolation  and  a  house  abandoned  and 
forlorn. 

Clement  hoped  that  his  appeal  had 
succeeded,  but  he  was  disappointed. 
The  old  man  in  his  bitterness  and  unrea- 
son was  not  to  be  moved  at  any  rate  at 
once.  He  would  listen  to  no  arguments, 
and  he  suspected  those  who  argued  with 
him.  "I'll  never  ucknowledge  it!"  he 
said.  "No,  I'll  never  acknowledge  it. 
I'll  not  lie  for  him,  come  what  may! 
He  has  done  the  thing  and  disgraced 
our  blood,  and  what  matter  who  knows 
it — he  has  done  it!  He  has  made  his  bed 
and  must  lie  on  it!  He  went  into  your 
Bank  and  learned  your  tricks,  and  now 
you'd  have  me  hush  it  up.  But  I  won't, 
damn  you!  I'll  not  lie  for  you,  or  for 
hini!" 

Clement  had  a  retort  on  his  lips — 
for  what  could  be  more  unfair  than  this? 
But  again  Jo.sina's  eyes  implored  him 
to  be  silent  and  he  crashed  back  the 
words.  He  believed  that  the  Squire 
would  see  the  thing  differently  by  and 
by,  but  for  the  moment  he  could  do  no 
more,  and  he  turned  to  the  door. 
There,   in   the   doorway   and  for  one 
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moment,  Josina's  hands  met  his,  she 
had  one  word  with  him.  "You  will  save 
him  if  you  pan,  Clement?"  she  breathed. 

"I  will  save  him,"  he  promised  her, 
"if  I  can  " 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

IFTHE  news  which  Arthur  had  conveyed 
to  the  bank  on  that  Monday  morning 
had  been  much  to  Clement,  it  had  been 
more  to  his  father.  It  had  brought  to 
Ovington  immense  relief,  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  least  reason  to  expect  it. 

It  was  relief,  it  was  salvation.  And 
that  evening  as  the  Banker  sat  after  his 
five  o'clock  dinner  and  sipped  his  fourth 
and  last  glass  of  port  -for  as  the  times 
went  he  was  abstemious— and  basked  in 
the  genial  heat  of  the  fire,  while  his 
daughter  knitted  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  hearth,  he  owned  himself  a  happy 
man.  He  mea.sured  the  danger,  he  win- 
ced at  the  narrow  margin  by  which  he  had 
escaped  it,  but  he  had  escaped! 

Dean's,  staid,  long  established,  slow- 
going  Dean's,  which  had  viewed  his  notes 
askance,  had  doubted  his  stability  and 
predicted  his  failure.  Dean's,  which  had 
slyly  put  many  a  spoke  in  his  wheel, 
would  not  triumph.  Nay,  after  this 
would  not  he,  too,  rank  as  sound  and 
staid  and  well-established,  he  who  had 
also  ridden  out  the  storm?  For  in  crises 
men  and  banks  aged  rapidly;  they 
were  measured  rather  by  events  than  by 
years.  Those  who  had  mistrusted  him 
would  mistrust  him  no  longer,  those  who 
had  dubbed  him  new  would  now  count 
him  old.  As  he  stretched  his  legs  to 
meet  the  genial  heat,  and  sank  lower  in 
his  chair  he  could  have  purred  in  his 
thankfulness.  Things  had  fallen  out 
well,  after  all;  he  saw  rosy  visions  in  the 
fire.  Ten  years  would  hardly  have  gained 
for  him  the  confidence  that  he  might  look 
to  gain  from  this.  Schemes  which  had 
lain  dormant  in  his  mind,  awoke.  His 
London  agents  had  failed,  but  others 
would  compete  for  his  business,  and  on 
better  terms. 

The  Squire  who  had  so  marvellously 
come  to  his  aid  would  bring  back  his 
account,  and  his  example  would  be  fol- 
lowed. He  would  extend,  ay,  he  would 
extend,  opening  branches  at  Bretton  and 
Monk's  Castle  and  Blankminster.  The 
railroad?  He  was  not  quite  sure  what  he 
would  do  about  the  railroad;  possibly  he 
might  decide  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  it,  and  in  that  case  he  might  wind  up 
the  company,  return  the  money  and  him- 
self meet  the  expenses  already  incurred. 
The  loss  would  not  be  great,  and  the 
effect  would  be  prodigious.  It  would  be  a 
Napoleonic  stroke — he  would  consider  it. 
He  lost  himself  in  visions  of  prosperity. 

AND  it  would  all  be  for  Clement  and 
Betty;  not  for  himself.  He  looked 
across  the  hearth  at  the  girl  who  sat 
knitting  under  the  lamp-light,  and  his 
eyes  caressed  her,  his  heart  loved  her. 
She  would  make  a  great  match.  Failing 
Arthur — and  of  late  Arthur  and  she  had 
not  seemed  to  hit  it  off — there  would  be 
others.  There  would  be  others,  well-born, 
who  would  be  glad  to  take  her  and  her 
dowry.  He  saw  her  driving  into  town  in 
her  carriage,  with  a  crest  on  the  panels. 
She— 

It  was  she  who  cut  short  his  thoughts! 
She  looked  at  the  clock.  "I  can't  think 
where  Clement  is,"  she  said.  "You  don't 
t\fpk  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  dad?" 
.  'Wrong?  No,"  he  answered.  "Why 
/^nould  there  be?" 

"But  he  disappeared  so  strangely.  He 
said  nothing  about  missing  his  dinner." 

"He  was  to  check  some  figures  with 
Rodd  this  evening.  He  may  have  gone  to 
his  rooms." 

"But — without  his  dinner?"  she  de- 
murred. 

The  banker,  however,  was  not  in  the 
mood  to  trouble  himself  about  trifles. 
"The  lamp  shone  clear  and  mellow,  the 
fire  crackled  pleasantly,  a  warm  comfort 
wrapped  him  round,  the  port  had  a  flav- 
our that  he  had  not  perceived  in  it  of  late. 
Instead  of  replying  to  Betty's  question  he 
ineasured  the  decanter  with  his  eye,  de- 
cided that  it  was  a  special  occasion  and 
filled  himself  another  glass.  "Ovington's 
Bank"  he  said  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
But  that  to  which  he  really  drank  was  the 
home  that  he  saw  about  him,  saved  from 
ruin,  made  secure  once  more. 

Betty  smiled.  "You're  relieved  to- 
night, dad?"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  am,  Betty,"  he  admitted.  "Yes, 
lam— thankful." 


"And  that  queer  old  man!  I  wonder," 
as  she  turned  her  knitting  on  her  knee, 
"why  he  did  it."  .... 

"Yes,  I  wonder.  I  suppose  for  Arthur  s 
sake.    He'd  have  lost  pretty  heavily— for 

him.  .       .,     „  .,,. 

"But  you  didn't  expect  that  Mr.  Griffin 
would  come  forward?" 

The  banker  allowed  it.  "No,  indeed, 
he  said,  "I  don't  know  that  I  ever  expected 
anything  less.  Such  things  don't  happen, 
my  girl,  very  often.  But  he  will  be  no 
loser,  and  I  suppose  Arthur  convinced 
him  of  that.  He  is  shrewd,  and,  once  con- 
vinced, he  would  see  that  it  was  the  only 
thing  to  do."  ,  . .         u 

"But  not  many  people  would  have  been 
convinced?" 

"No,  that's  true." 

Betty  knitted  awhile.  "I  thought  that 
he  hated  the  bank?". she  said  presently; 
and  she  paused  to  rub  her  chin  with  a 
needle. 

"He  does— and  me.  But  he  loves  his 
money,  my  dear." 

"Still  it  isn't  his.    It  is  Arthur  s. 

"True.  But  he's  a  man  who  cannot 
bear  to  see  money  lost.  He  thinks  a  good 
deal  of  it." 

"He  is  not  alone  in  that,"  Betty  said. 
"Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  hate  money! 
People  grow  so  fond  of  it.  They  think 
only  of  themselves,  even  when  you've 
been  ever  so  good  to  them,  dad." 

"Well,  it's  human  nature,"  the  banker 
replied  equably.  "I  don't  know  who  it  is 
that  you  have  in  your  mind,  but  it  applies 
to  most  people."  He  was  going  to  say 
more  when  the  door  opened. 

"Mr.  Rodd  is  here,  asking  for  Mr. 
Clement,  sir,"  the  maid  said.  "He  was  to 
meet  him  at  half  after  six,  and — " 

"Ask  Mr.  Rodd  to  come  in." 

THE  cashier  entered  shyly.  In  his 
dark  suit,  with  his  black  stock  and 
stiff  carriage,  he  made  no  figure,  where 
Arthur,  or  even  Clement,  would  have 
shone.  But  there  were  women  in  Alders- 
bury  who  said  that  he  had  fine  eyes,  eyes 
with  something  of  a  dog's  gentleness  in 
them;  and  Arthur  so  far  agreed  that  he 
dubbed  him  a  dull,  mechanical  dog,  and 
often  made  fun  of  him,  as  such.  But  per- 
haps Arthur  did  not  always  see  to  the 
bottom  of  things. 

Ovington  pushed  the  decanter  and  a 
glass  towards  him.  "A  glass  of  wine, 
Rodd,"  he  said  genially.  He  was  not  of 
those  who  under-valued  his  cashier, 
though  he  knew  his  limitations.  "The 
Bank!"  he  said. 

"And  those  who  have  stood  by  it!" 
Betty  added  softly. 

Rodd  drank  the  toast  with  a  muttered 
word. 

"Mr.  Rodd  has  not  the  same  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  we  have,"  Betty  con- 
tinued carelessly,  holding  her  knitting  up 
to  the  lamp. 

"Why  not?"  Her  father  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"Why,"  innocently,  as  she  lowered  the 
knitting  again,  "he  does  not  stand  to  lose 
anything,  does  he?" 

"Except  his  place,"  the  cashier  objected, 
his  eyes  on  his  glass. 

"Just  so,"  Ovington  rejoined.  "And 
then,"  moved  to  unusual  frankness,  "we 
should  have  been  all  out  together.  And 
Rodd  might  not  have  been  the  worst  off, 
my  girl." 

"Exactly,"  Betty  said.  "I'm  sure  that 
he  would  take  care  of  that." 

The  cashier  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  checked  himself  and  drank  off  his 
wine.  Then,  as  he  rose,  "If  you  know 
where  Mr.  Clement  is,  sir — " 

"I  don't.  I  can't  think  what  has  be- 
come of  him,"  the  banker  explained.  "He 
went  out  about  four,  and  since  then — 
hallo!  That's  some  one  in  a  hurry.  It 
sounds  like  a  fire." 

A  vehicle  had  burst  in  on  the  evening 
stillness  and  was  clattering  at  a  reckless 
pace  up  Bride  Hill.  It  passed  the  bank, 
it  rattled  noisily  round  the  corner  of  the 
Market  Place,  and  pounded  away  down 
the  High  Street. 

"More  likely  some  one  hastening  to  get 
out  of  danger,"  said  Betty.  "A  sauve  qui 
pent,  Mr.  Rodd — if  you  know  what  that 
means." 

The  clerk,  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  avoided 
the  question.  "It  might  be  some  one 
trying  to  catch  the  seven  o'clock  coach, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"Very  likely,  and  if  so  he's  failed,  for 
he's  coming  back  again.  Ay,  here  he 
comes.  He's  stopping  here,  by  Jove!  I 
hope  that  nothing's  wrong." 


The  vehicle  had  stopped  abruptly  be- 
fore the  house,  and  Ovington  rose.  They 
heard  someone  alight  on  the  pavement,  a 
latch-key  was  thruit  into  the  door.  "It's 
Clement!"  the  banker  exclaimed,  his  eyes 
on  the  door.  "I  hope  he  does  not  bring 
bad  news!  Well,  lad?"  as  Clement  in  his 
overcoat,  his  hat  on  his  head,  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  "What  is  it?  Is  anything 
wrong?" 

"Very  much  wrong!"  Clement  replied 
curtly,  and  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
He  was  pale  and  his  splashed  coat  and  his 
neckshawl  tied  awry,  no  less  than  his 
agitated  face,  confirmed  their  fears. 

"Out  with  it,  lad!  What  is  it?"  his 
father  said,  fearing  he  knew  not  what. 

"Bad  news,  sir!"  was  the  answer.  "I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  bring  bad  news!    Very  bad!" 
"What?" 

"That  loan  of  Mr.  Griffin's— " 
"The  twelve  thou.sand?  Yes?"  anxious- 
ly. "Well?" 

"It's  a  fraud,  sir.    A  cursed  fraud!" 
There  was  a  tense  silence.    Then  "Im- 
possible!"  Ovington  exclaimed.     But   he 
grasped  a  chair  to  steady  himself.      His 
face  had  turned  grey. 

"The  Squire  knows  nothing  of  it!" 
Clement  said,  striking  his  open  hand  on 
the  back  of  a  chair.  "He  never  signed  the 
transfer!  He  never  gave  any  authority 
for  the  loan!" 

"Oh,  no,  that's  impossible!"  Ovington 
straightened  himself  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
What  mare's  nest,  what  bee  in  the  bonnet 
was  this?  The  lad  was  dreaming,  must  V)e 
dreaming.  "Impossible!"  he  repeated,  "I 
saw  it,  man,  and  read  it!  And  I  know  the 
old  man's  signature  as  well  as  I  know  my 
own.    You  must  be  dreaming." 

"I  am  not,  sir!"  Clement  answered,  and 
added  bitterly,  "It  was  Arthur  was  dream- 
ing! Dreaming  or  worse,  d — n  him!"  the 
pent  up  excitement  of  the  evening  finding 
vent  at  last,  and  the  sight  of  his  father's 
stricken  face  whetting  his  rage.  "He  has 
robbed — ay,  robbed  his  uncle,  and  dis- 
honoured us!  That  is  what  he  has  done, 
sir.  I  am  not  dreaming!  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  were!" 

The  Banker  no  longer  protested.  "Well 
— tell  us!"  he  said  weakly. 
"It's  hard  on  you —  sir — " 
"Never  mind  me!     Tell  me  what  you 
know." 

They  stood  about  Clement,  amazed, 
and  shocked,  fearing  the  worst  and  yet 
incredulous,  while  he,  his  weary  face  and 
travel-stained  figure  at  odds  with  the 
lighted  room  and  the  comfort  about  him, 
told  his  story.  The  banker  listened.  He 
still  hoped,  hoped  to  detect  some  flaw,  to 
perceive  some  misunderstanding — so 
much,  so  very  much  hung  upon  it.  But 
even  on  his  mind  the  truth  at  last  forced 
itself,  and  monstrous  as  the  story,  incredu- 
lous as  Arthur's  action  still  appeared,  he 
had  at  least  to  accept  it  and  its  conse- 
quences— its  consequences! 

He  seemed^  to  grow  years  older,  as  he 
listened,  and  when  Clement  had  done,  and 
the  whole  shameful  story  was  told,  he 
made  no  comment.  The  position,  indeed, 
was  no  worse  than  it  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  before.  He  might  still  hope, 
against  hope,  that  by  putting  a  bold  face 
on  matters,  and  by  a  dexterous  use  of  his 
resources  he  might  ride  out  the  storm. 
But  the  reaction  from  a  triumphant  con- 
fidence was  so  sudden,  the  failure  of  his 
recent  expectations  so  overwhelming,  that 
even  his  firm  spirit  yielded.  He  sank  into 
his  chair.  Betty  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  whispered  some  word  of 
comfort  in  his  ear,  but  he  said  nothing. 

IT  WAS  Clement  who  spoke  the  first 
word.  "I  am  going  after  him,"  h^ 
said,  his  tone  hard  and  practical.  "1 
have  thought  it  out,  and  by  posting  al' 
night  I  may  be  in  London  by  noon  to- 
morrow and  I  may  intercept  him  either  at 
the  brokers'  or  at  the  India  House  before 
he  has  sold  the  Stock.  In  that  case  I  may 
be  in  time  to  stop  him." 

"Why?"  the  Banker  asked,  looking  up. 
"What  have  we  to  do  with  him?  Why 
should  we  stop  him?" 

"For  our  own  sakes  as  well  as  his," 
Clement  answered.  "For  our  own  good 
name  which  is  bound  up  with  his.  Think, 
think,  sir,  of  the  harm  it  will  do  us,  if  there 
is  a  prosecution — and  the  old  man  swears 
that  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  signa- 
ture. Besides,"  looking  away,  "I  have 
promised  to  stop  him — if  I  can.  If  I  am . 
too  late  to  do  that,  and  he  has  sold  the 
stock,  I  can  get  possession  of  the  money, 
and  it  must  be  our  business  to  return  it  to 
the  owner  without  the  loss  of  an  hour.  Of 
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an  liour,  sii!"  Clement  repeated  earnestly. 
"We  must  repudiate  this  transaction 
from  the  outset.  We  must  wash  our 
hands  of  it  at  once,  if  it  be  only  to  clear 
our  own  name." 

The  banker  looked  dazed.  "But,"  he 
said  as  if  his  mind  were  beginning  to  work 
again,  "why  should  we — take  all  this 
trouble?"  He  hesitated,  then  he  began 
again.  "We  have  done  nothing.  We  are 
innocent.    Why  should  we — " 

"Stop  him?" 

"Ay,  or  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  return  the 
money?  It  is  no  fault  of  ours,  if  it  does 
come  to  our  hands.  And,  remember,  if  it 
lies  with  us  only  a  week,"  he  looked  at  his 
son,  his  face  troubled,  "only  a  week,  the 
position  is  such — " 

But,  "No.  no,  no!"  Clement  cried,  and 
for  once  he  spoke  peremptorily.  "Not 
for  a  day,  father,  not  for  an  hour!  And 
when  you  have  thought  it  over  as  I  have, 
when  you  have  had  time  to  think  it  over, 
you  will  see  that.  You'll  be  the  first,  the 
very  first  to  see  that.  And  to  say  that  we 
must  have  no  part  or  share  with  Bour- 
dillon  in  this:  that  if  we  must  go  down  we 
will  go  down  with  clean  hands.  To  avail 
ourselves  of  this  money,  even  for  a  day, 
and  though  it  would  save  the  bank  twice 
over,  would  be  to  make  us  accomplices — " 

The  Banker  stood  up.  "Right!"  he 
said.  "You  are  right,  lad!"  He  drew  a 
deep  breath,  the  colour  returned  to  his 
face.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Clement's 
shoulder.  "You  are  quite  right,  my  boy, 
and  I  wasn't  myself  when  I  said  that.  You 
shall  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  your 
father.  You  are  quite  right.  We  will 
repudiate  the  transaction  from  the  first. 
We  will  have  neither  act  nor  part  in  it. 
We  will  return  the  money  at  once  the 
moment  it  comes  into  your  hands!" 

"Thank  God,  sir,"  Clement  said,  "that 
you  see  it  as  I  do." 

"I  do,  I  do!  The  money  shall  be  paid 
over  at  once,  though  the  shutters  go  up  in 
the  next  hour.  And  we  must  fight  our 
battle  as  we  must  have  fought  it,  if  this 
had  never  happened." 

"With  clean  hands  at  any  rate,  sir." 

"Yes,  lad,  with  clean  hands,  at  any 
rate." 

"Oh,  father,  that's  splendid!"  Betty 
cried,  and  she  pressed  herself  against  him. 
"But  as  for  Clement  going,  he  must  be 
worn  out.    Could  not  Mr.  Rodd  go?" 

"Rodd  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  here," 
Clement  said  'You  will  be  short-handed 
as  it  is." 

"We  shall  pay  out  the  more  slowly," 
the  banker  answered,  with  rather  grim 
humour. 

"And  I  doubt  besides,"  said  Clement, 
"if  Bourdillon  would  listen  to  Rodd." 

"Will  he  listen  to  you?" 

"He  will  have  to,  or  face  the  con- 
sequences!" And  Clement  looked  as  if  he 
meant  it;  a  hard  Clement  this  with  a  new 
note  in  his  voice.  "From  the  India  House 
to  Bow  Street  is  not  very  far  and  he  will 
certainly  go  to  Bow  Street — or  the 
Mansion  House — if  he  does  not  see  reason. 
But  he  will." 

"He  will,  or  he  may,  if  you  are  with  him 
before  he  parts  with  the  securities.  But 
from  this  to  noon  to-morrow — sixteen 
hours?  You  will  not  do  it  in  that,  lad,  at 
night?  Winter  time,  too?  You'll  never 
do  it." 
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UT  Clement  averred  that  he  would — 
in  thirteen  hours  with  good  luck.  It 
was  for  that  reason  he  had  gone  straight 
to  the  Lion  and  ordered  a  chaise  for  eight 
o'clock  and  sent  on  word  by  the  seven 
o'clock  coach  for  a  relay  to  be  ready  at 
the  Heygate  Inn.  He  had  also  asked 
them  at  the  Lion  to  pass  on  word  by  any 
chai.se  starting  in  front  of  him.  "So  I 
hope  for  two  or  three  stages  I  shall  find 
the  horses  ready,"  he  concluded.  "Betty, 
pack  up  some  food  for  me,  that's  a  good 
girl.     I've  only  twenty  minutes." 

".And  your  travelling  cloak?"  she  cried. 
"I'll  air  it." 

"You  must  eat  something  now,"  said 
his  father. 

"Yes,  I  will.  And,  Rodd,  do  you  get  me 
the  Bank  pistols,  and  see  that  they  are 
loaded!" 

The  banker  nodded.  "Yes,  you'd 
better  take  them,"  he  said.  "It's  an 
immense  sum — if  you  bring  it  back.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  business  if  you  were 
robbed" 

"Ay,  for  then  we  should  share  the 
blame,"  Clement  said  drily.  "That 
wouldn't  do,  would  it?  But  let  me  get 
the  money,  and  I'll  not  be  robbed,  sir." 

They  broke  up,  hurrying  to  and  fro  on 
their  several  errands,  the  banker  fetching 


money  for  the  journey,  Rodd  loading  the 
pistols,  Betty  setting  food  before  the 
traveller  and  cutting  sandwiches  for  the 
journey,  Clement  himself  making  some 
change  in  his  dress.  For  ten  minutes  a 
cheerful  stir  reigned  in  the  house.  But 
Ovington,  though  he  yielded  to  this  and 
watched  his  son  at  his  meal  and  filled  his 
glass,  and  played  his  part,  did  but  feign. 
He  knew  that  within  a  few  minutes  the 
door  would  close  on  Clement,  the  house 
would  relapse  into  silence,  the  lights 
would  go  out,  and  he  would  be  left  to  face 
the  failure  of  all  the  hopes  and  plans  and 
expectations  which  he  had  entertained 
through  the  day.  The  odds  against  him, 
which  had  not  seemed  overwhelming 
twenty-four  hours  before,  now  appeared 
invincible  and  not  to  be  resisted.  He  felt 
that  the  fates  were  against  him.  He  had 
had  his  chance,  and  it  had  been  with- 
drawn. As  he  climbed  the  stairs  to  bed, 
climbed  them  slowly  and  with  heavy  feet, 
he  read  ruin  in  the  flame  of  his  candle:  as 
he  undressed  he  heard  the  voices  of  revel- 
lers passing  the  house  at  midnight  on 
their  way  from  the  Raven  or  The  'Talbot, 
and  he  caught  derision  in  their  tones.  He 
fancied  them  talking  of  him,  gibing  at  him, 
jeering  at  him,  rejoicing  in  his  fall.  In  bed 
he  lay  long  awake,  calculating,  and  trying 
to  make  of  four,  five.  Could  he  hold  out 
till  Wednesday?  Till  Thursday?  Or 
would  panic  running  through  the  town 
on  the  morrow,  like  fire  amid  tinder, 
kindle  the  crowd  and  hurl  it,  inflamed 
with  greed  and  fear,  upon  his  slender 
defences? 

He  was  buying  honesty  at  a  great 
price.  But  he  thought  of  Clement  and 
Betty  and  towards  morning  he  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 

FOR  a  time  all  went  well  with  Clement. 
He  found  his  relay  waiting  for  him  at 
the  Heygate  Inn  by  Wellington,  where 
the  name  of  the  Lion  was  all  powerful; 
and  after  covering  the  short  stage  that 
followed  at  top  speed,  he  drove,  still  full 
of  warmth  and  courage,  into  Wolver- 
hampton, at  a  quarter  before  eleven. 
More  than  thirty  miles  in  three  hours! 
He  met  with  a  little  delay  there;  the  horse 
had  to  be  fetched  from  another  stable,  in 
another  street,  but  he  got  away  well  in  the 
end,  and  ten  minutes  later  he  was  driving 
over  a  land  most  desolate  by  day  but  by 
night  lurid  with  the  flares  of  a  hundred 
furnace  fires.  He  rattled  up  to  the 
Castle  at  Birmingham  by  half  an  hour 
after  midhight,  found  the  house  still 
lighted  and  lively,  and  by  dint  of  scold- 
ing and  bribing  was  presently  on  the  road 
again  with  a  fresh  team,  and  making  for 
Coventry,  with  every  inclination  to  think 
that  the  difficulties  of  posting  by  night 
had  been  much  exaggerated. 

But  here  his  good  luck  left  him;  at  the 
half-way  stage  he  met  with  disaster.  He 
had  passed  the  up-coach  half  an  hour 
before,  and  no  orders  anticipated  him. 
When  he  reached  the  Stone  Bridge  there 
were  no  horses;  on  the  contrary  there 
were  three  travellers  already  waiting 
there  and  all  clamorous  to  get  on  to 
Birmingham.  Unwarily  he  jumped  out 
of  his  chaise,  and  "No  horses?"  he  cried! 
"Impossible!    There  must  be  horses!" 

But  the  ostler  gave  him  no  more  than  a 
stolid  stare.  "Nary  a  nag!"  he  replied 
coolly.  "Nor  like  to  be,  master,  wi'  every 
Quaker  in  Birmingham  gadding  up  and 

down  as  if  his  life  'ung  on  it!    Why  if  I've 

>t 

"Quakers?  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean?"  Clement  cried  angrily,  thinking 
that  the  man  was  reflecting  on  him. 

"Well,  Quakers  or  drab-coated  gentry 
like  yourself!"  the  man  replied,  unmoved. 
"And  every  one  wi'  pistols  and  a  money- 
bag! Seems  that's  what  they're  looking 
for — money,  so  I  hear.  Such  a  driving 
and  foraging  up  and  down  the  land  these 
days,  it's  a  wonder  the  horses'  hoofs bean't 
worn  off." 

"Then,"  said  Clement,  turning  about, 
"I'll  take  these  on  to  Meriden." 

But  the  waiting  travellers  had  already 
climbed  into  the  chaise,  and  were  in 
possession,  and  the  post-boy  had  turned 
his  horses.  And,  "No,  no,  you'll  not  do 
that,"  said  the  ostler,  "custom  of  the 
road,  ma.ster.  Custom  of  the  road!  You 
must  change  and  wait  your  turn." 

"But  there  must  be  something  on," 
Clement  cried  desperately,  seeing  himself 
detained  here,  perhaps  for  the  whole 
night. 

"Nought!  Nary  a  hoof  in  the  yard,  nor 
a  lad!"  the  man  replied.  "You'd  best 
take  a  bed." 
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"But  when  will  there  be  horses?" 

"May  be  something  '11  come  in  by  day- 
light.   Like  enough." 

"By  daylight!  Oh,  confound  you," 
cried  Clement,  enraged.  "Then  I'll  walk 
to  Meriden." 

"Walk?  Walk  to—"  the  ostler  couldn't 
voice  his  astonishment.   "Walk?" 

"Ay,  walk  and  be  hanged  to  you!" 
Clement  cried,  and  without  another  word, 
plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the  long 
straight  road,  his  bag  in  his  hand.  The 
road  ran  plain  and  wide  before  him,  he 
couldn't  raiss  it;  the  distance,  according 
to  Paterson  which  he  had  in  his  hand-bag, 
was  no  more  than  two  miles,  and  he 
thought  that  he  could  do  it  in  half  an  hour. 

DUT,  once  away,  under  the  trees, 
*-*  under  the  midnight  sky,  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  country-side,  the 
fever  of  his  spirits  made  the  distance  seem 
intolerable.  As  he  tramped  along  the 
lonely  road,  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
action,  the  feeling  of  strangeness  and 
homelessness,  the  sense  of  the  u.^elessness 
of  what  he  was  doing,  grew  upon  him. 
At  this  rate  he  might  as  well  walk  to 
London!  What  if  there  were  no  horses  at 
Meriden?  Or  if  he  were  stayed  farther 
up  the  road?  He  counted  the  stages  be- 
tween him  and  London,  and  he  had  time 
and  enough  to  despair  of  reaching  it,  be- 
fore he  at  last,  at  a  pace  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  strode  out  of  the  night  into  the 
semi-circle  of  light  which  fell  upon  the  road 
before  the  Bull's  Head  at  Meriden.  Thank 
.  Heaven  there  were  lights  in  the  house,  and 
people  awake,  and  some  hope  still.  Ay, 
more  than  hope,  for  almost  before  he  had 
crossed  the  threshold  a  sleepy  Boots  came 
out  of  the  bar  and  met  him,  and  "Horses? 
Which  way,  sir,  up?  I'll  ring  the  Ostler's 
bell,  sir." 

Clement  could  have  blessed  him. 
"Double  money  to  Coventry  if  I  leave 
the  door  in  ten  minutes!"  he  cried,  taking 
out  his  watch.  And  ten  minutes  later — 
or  in  so  little  over  that  time  as  didn't 
count — he  was  climbing  into  a  chaise  and 
driving  away— so  well  organised  after  all, 
and  all  defects  counted,  was  the  posting 
system  that  at  that  time  covered  England. 
To  be  sure  he  was  on  one  of  the  great 
roads,  and  the  Bull's  Head  at  Meriden 
was  a  house  of  fame. 


O  E  HAD  availed  himself  of  the  interval 
•'■■'■  to  swallow  a  snack,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  he  was  the  warmer 
for  the  exercise  and  in  better  spirits; 
pluming  himself  a  little,  too,  on  the  re- 
solution which  had  plucked  him  from  his 
difficulty  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  But  he 
had  lost  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  and 
the  clocks  at  Coventry  were  close  on 
three  when  he  rattled  through  the  narrow 
twisted  streets  of  that  city.  Here,  early 
as  was  the  hour,  he  caught  rumours  of  the 
panic,  and  hints  were  dropped  by  the 
night-men  in  the  inn-yard— in  sly  reply 
perhaps  to  his  injunctions  to  be  quick — of 
desperate  men  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
buying  with  gold  the  speed  that  meant 
fortune  and  life  to  them.  Something  was 
said  of  a  banker  who  had  shot  himself  at 
Northampton— or  was  it  Nottingham? 
Of  London  runners  who  had  passed 
through  in  pursuit  of  a  defaulter.  Of  a 
bank  that  had  stopped,  "up  the  road." 
"And  there'll  be  more  before  all's  over," 
said  his  informant  darkly.  "But  it's  well 
to  be  them  while  it  lasts!  They've  money 
to  burn  it  seems." 

.f 'Clement  wondered  if  this  was  an  al- 
•  lusion  to  the  crown-piece  that  he  had 
?  offered.  At  any  rate  the  ill-omened  tale 
haunted  him,  as  he  left  the  city  behind 
him,  and  after  passing  under  the  Cross 
on  Knightlow  Hill,  and  over  the  Black 
Heath  about  Dunsmoor,  committed  him- 
self to  the  long  monotonous  stretch  of 
road,  which,  unbroken  by  any  striking 
features  and  regularly  dotted  with  small 
towns  that  hardly  rose  above  villages,  ex- 
tended dull  mile  after  mile  to  London. 
"The  rumble  of  the  chaise  and  the  exer- 
tions he  had  made  began  to  incline  him  to 
sleep,  but  the  cold  bit  into  his  bones,  his 
feet  were  growing  numb,  and  as  often  as 
he  nodded  off  in  his  corner,  he  slid  down 
and  woke  himself.  Sleet  too  was  begin- 
ning to  fall,  and  the  ill-fitting  windows 
leaked,  and  it  was  a  very  morose  person 
who  turned  out  in  the  rain  at  Dunchurch. 
However,  luck  was  with  him,  and  he 
got  on  without  delay  to  Daventry,  and 
had  to  be  roused  from  sleep  when  his 
post-boy  pulled  up  before  the  famous  old 
Wheat-sheaf  that,  wakeful  and  alight, 
was  ready  with  its  welcome.    Here  cheer- 


ful fires  were  burning  and  everything  was 
done  for  him.  A  chaise  had  just  come  in 
from  Towcester.  The  horses'  mouths 
were  washed  out  while  he  swallowed  a 
crust  and  another  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  the  horses  were  turned  round,  and 
he  was  away  again.  He  composed  him- 
self, shivering,  in  the  warmer  corner  and, 
thanking  his  stars  that  he  had  got  off,  was 
beginning  to  nod,  when  the  chaise  sudden- 
ly tilted  to  one  side  and  he  slid  across  the 
seat.  He  sat  up  in  alarm  and  felt  the 
near  wheels  clawing  at  the  ditch,  and 
thought  that  he  was  over.  A  moment  of 
alarm,  and  through  the  fog  that  dimmed 
the  window-panes,  bright  lights  blazed 
above  him  and,  it  seemed,  on  the  top  of 
him,  and  the  down  Mails  thundered  by, 
coach  behind  coach,  three  coaches,  the 
road  quivering  beneath  them,  the  horses 
cantering,  the  -guards  replying  with  a 
volley  of  abuse  to  the  post-boy's  shout  of 
alarm.  Huge  lighted  monsters,  by  night 
the  bullies  of  the  road,  they  were  come  and 
gone  in  an  instant,  leaving  him  starirg 
with  dazzled  eyes  into  the  darkness.  But 
the  shave  had  not  bettered  his  temper,  the 
stage  seemed  a  long  one,  the  horses  slow, 
and  he  was  fretting  and  fuming  mightily, 
and  by  no  means  as  grateful  as  he  should 
have  been  for  the  luck  that  had  hitherto 
attended  him,  when  at  last  he  jogged  into 
Towcester. 

A  LAS,  the  Inn  here  was  awake,  indeed, 
•^*-  in  a  somnolent,  grumpy  fashion, 
but  there  were  no  horses.  "Not  a  chance 
of  them!"  said  the  sleepy  Boots,  flicking 
a  dirty  napkin  towards  the  Coffee  Room. 
"There  are  two  business  gents  waiting 
already  to  get  on — life  and  death,  'cording 
to  them!  They're  going  up  same  way  as 
you  are  and  they've  first  call.  And  there's 
a  gentleman  and  his  servant  for  Birming- 
ham— down,  they  are,  and  been  waiting 
since  eleven  o'clock  and  swearing  tre- 
mendous." 

"Then  I'll  take  mine  on!"  Clement  said, 
and  whipped  out  into  the  night  and  ran  to 
his  chaise.  But  he  was  too  late.  "The 
gentleman's  servant  had  been  on  the 
watch,  he  had  made  his  bargain  and  step- 
ped in,  and  his  master  was  hurrying  out  to 
join  him.  "The  devil!"  cried  Clement, 
now  wide  awake  and  very  angry.  "That's 
pretty  sharp!" 

"Yes,  sir,  sharp's  the  word,"  said  the 
Boots  flippantly.  It  was  evident  that 
night  work  had  made  him  a  misanthrope 
or  something  else  had  soured  him.  "'They 
be  no  good  for  BrickhiU,  anyway.  It's  a 
long  stage.    You'll  take  a  bed?" 

"Bed,  be  hanged!"  said  Clement,  won- 
dering what  he  should  do.  This  seemed 
to  be  a  dead  stop  and  very  black  he  looked. 
At  last,  "I'll  go  to  the  yard,"  he  said. 

"There's  nobody  up.  You'd  best—" 
and  again  the  Boots  advised  a  bed. 

"Nobody  up?  Oh,  hang  it!"  said 
Clement,  and  stood  and  thought,  very 
much  at  a  standstill.  What  could  he  do.' 
There  was  a  clock  in  the  passage.  He 
looked  at  it.  It  was  close  on  six  and  he 
had  nearly  sixty  miles  to  travel.  Save 
for  the  delay  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  he  had 
done  well.  He  had  kept  his  post-boys  up 
to  the  mark,  he  had  spared  neither  money 
nor  prayers,  nor,  it  must  be  added,  curses. 
He  had  done  a  very  considerable  feat,  the 
difficulties  of  night  posting  considered 
But  he  had  still  fifty-eight  miles  before 
him,  and  if  he  could  not  get  on  now,  he 
had  done  nothing.  He  had  only  wasted 
money.    "Any  up-coach  due?" 

"Not  before  eight  o'clock,"  said  the 
Boots  cynically.  "Reaches  the  Saracen's 
Head,  Snowhill,  at  three-thirty.  You  are 
one  of  these  moneyed  gents,  I  suppose? 
Things  is  queer  in  town,  I  hear,  crashes 
and  what  not,  something  terrible,  I  am 
told.  Blue  ruin  and  worse.  The  master 
here,"  becoming  suddenly  confidential, 
"he's  for  it.  It's  U-p  with  him!  They 
seized  his  horses  yesterday.  That's  why?" 
he  winked  mysteriously  towards  the  silent 
stables.  "Wouldn't  trust  him  and  could- 
n't send  a  bailiff  with  every  team.  That's 
why?" 

"Who  seized  them?"  Clement  asked, 
listlessly.  But  he  awoke  a  second  later  to 
the  meaning  of  his  words. 

"Hollins,  Church-farm  yonder.  Bill 
for  hay  and  straw.  D'you  know  him?" 

"No,  but — here!  d'you  see  this?" 
Clement  plucked  out  a  crown-piece,  his 
eyes  alight.  "Is  there  a  post-boy  here? 
That's  the  point?  Asleep  or  awake? 
Quick,  man?" 

"A  post-boy?  Well!  there's  old  Sam, 
he  can  ride.  But  what's  the  use  of  a  post- 
boy when  there's  no  horses?" 

"Wake  him!   Bring  him  here,"  Clement 


retorted,  on  fire  with  an  idea,  and  waving 
the  crown-piece.  "D'you  hear?  Bring 
him  here  and  this  is  yours.  But  sharp's 
the  word.  Go,  go,  and  get  him,  man  -it 
will  be  worth  his  while.  Haul  him  out! 
Tell  him  he  must  come!  It's  money,  tell 
him!" 

'T*HE  Boots  caught  the  infection  and 
'■  went,  and  for  three  or  four  minutes 
Clement  stamped  up  and  down  in  a  fever 
of  anxiety.  By  and  by  the  post-boy  came, 
half  dressed;  sulky  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 
Clement  seized  him  by  the  shoulders, 
shook  him,  pounded  him  pounded  his 
idea  into  him,  bribed  him.  Five  minutes 
later  they  were  hurrying  towards  the 
Church,  pa.ssing  here  and  there  a  yawning 
labourer  plodding  through  the  darkness 
to  his  work.  The  farmer  a'  Hollins'  wa.s 
dressing  and  opened  his  window  to  swear 
at  them,  and  at  th  no'se  the  dogs  were 
making  But,  "Three  pounds!  Three 
pounds  for  horses  to  BrickhiU!"  Clement 
cried.  The  proper  charge  was  twenty-six 
shillings  at  the  eighteen-penny  night 
scale,  and  the  man  listened.  "You  can 
come  with  me  and  keep  possession!" 
Clement  urged,  seeing  that  he  hesitated. 
"You  run  no  risk!  I'll  be  answerable." 

Three  pounds  was  money,  much  money 
in  tho.se  days.  It  was  good  interest  on  his 
unpaid  bill  and  Mr.  Hollins  gave  way.  He 
flung  down  the  key  of  the  stables,  and 
hurrying  down  after  it,  helped  to  harness 
the  horses  by  the  light  of  a  lanthorn. 
That  done,  however,  the  good  man  took 
fright  at  the  novelty,  almo.st  the  impud- 
ence of  the  thing,  and  demanded  his 
money.  "Half  now,  and  half  at  BrickhiU," 
Clement  replied,  and  the  sight  of  the  cash 
settled  the  matter.  Mr.  Hollins  opened 
the  yard  gate  and  two  minutes  later  they 
were  off,  the  farmer's  wife  staring  after 
them  from  the  door-way,  and,  with  a 
leaning  to  the  safe  side,  shrilly  stating  her 
opinion  that  her  husband  was  a  fool  and 
would  lose  his  nags. 

"Never  fear,"  Clement  said  to  the  man. 
"Only  don't  spare  them!  -Time  is  money 
to  me  this  morning." 

Fortunately,  the  horses  had  done  no 
work  the  previous  day  and  had  been  well 
fed.  They  were  fresh,  and  the  old  post- 
boy feeling  himself  in  luck  and  exhilarated 
by  what  he  called  "as  queer  a  start  as 
ever  was,"  was  determined  to  merit  the 
largest  possible  fee.  The  farmer,  as  they 
whirled  down  Wind-Mill  Hill  at  a  pace 
that  carried  them  over  the  ascent  and  past 
Plum  Park,  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  seat, 
fearing  broken  knees,  and  what  not;  but 
seeing  that  the  postboy  steadied  his  pair 
and  knew  his  business,  he  grew  reconciled. 
As  far  as  Stony  Stratford  the  road  was 
with  them,  and  thence  to  Fenny  Stratford 
they  pushed  on  at  a  good  pace. 

It  was  broad  daylight  by  now,  the  road 
was  full  of  life  and  movement,  they  met 
and  passed  other  travellers. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  daylight  completed  the  reassur- 
ance of  Mr.  Holhns.  He  could  see  his 
man  now  and,  judging  him  to  be  good  for 
the  money,  he  gave  way  to  greed  and  pro- 
posed to  run  the  horses  on  to  Dun.stable. 
Clement  thought  that  he  might  do  worse 
and  agreed,  merely  halting  for  five  min- 
utes at  the  George  at  BrickhiU,  to  admin- 
ister a  quart  of  ale  apiece  to  the  nags,  and 
to  take  one  themselves.  Then  they  pres- 
sed on  to  Dunstable  which  they  reached 
at  half-past  eight. 

Even  so,  Clement  had  still  thirty  miles 
to  cover.  But  the  post-boy,  a  good  fellow 
with  his  heart  in  the  game,  had  ridden  in, 
waving  his  whip  and  shouting  for  horses, 
and  his  good  word  spread  like  magic. 
Two  minutes  let  the  yard  know  that  here 
was  a  golden  customer,  an  out-and-outer; 
and  almost  before  Clement  could  swallow 
a  cup  of  scalding  coffee,  and  pocket  a  hot 
roll,  he  had  wrung  the  man's  hand,  fee'd 
old  Sam  to  his  heart's  content,  and  was 
away  again,  on  the  ten  mile  down-hill 
stage  to  St.  Albans.  They  cantered  most 
of  the  way,  the  postboy's  whip  in  the  air 
and  the  chaise  running  after  the  horses, 
and  did  the  distance  triumphantly  in 
forty-three  minutes.  Then  on,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  good  paymaster,  to  Barnet 
— Barnet  that  seemed  to  be  almost  as 
good  as  London. 

Luck  could  not  have  stood  by  him  bet- 
ter, and  now  the  sun  shone,  they  raced 
with  taxed-carts,  and  flashed  by  sober 
clergymen,  jogging  along  on  their  hacks. 
The  midnight  shifts  to  which  he  had  been 
put,  the  despairing  struggle  about  Meri- 
den and  Dunchurch,  were  a  dream.    He 
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was  in  the  fair-way  now,  though  the  pace 
was  not  so  good,  and  the  hills,  with  wind- 
mills atop,  seemed  to  be  placed  on  the 
road  at  intervals  on  purpose  to  delay  him. 
Still  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  journey 
and  he  began  to  consider  all  the  alter- 
natives to  success,  all  the  various  ways  in 
which  he  might  still  fail.  He  might  miss 
Bourdillon;  he  began  to  be  sure  that  he 
would  miss  him.  Either  he  would  be  at 
the  India  Office  when  Bourdillon  was  at 
the  brokers',  or  at  the  brokers'  when  he 
was  at  the  India  Office;  and,  failing  the 
India  Office  or  the  brokers',  he  had  no 
clue  to  him.  Or  his  quarry  would  have 
left  town  already  with  the  treasure  in  his 
possession.  Or  they  might  pass  one  an- 
other in  the  streets,  or  even  on  the  road. 
He  would  be  too  late  and  he  would  fail, 
after  all  his  exertions.  He  began  to  feel 
sure  of  it. 

At  the  Green  Man  at  Barnet  he  got  into 

his  last  chaise,  and  they  pounded  down 

five  miles  of  a  gentle  slope,  then  drove 

toutly  up  the  hill  to  Highgate.    By  this 

ime  the  notion  that   Bourdillon  would 

iiass  him  unseen  had  got  such  hold  upon 

him — though  it  was  the  unlikeliest  thing 

:n  the  world  that  Arthur  arriving  in  town 

y  the  coach  at  nine  o'clock,  could  have 

E  got  through  his  business  thus  early — that 

his  eyes  raked  every  chaise  they  met,  and 

a  crowded  coach  by  which  they  sped,  as  it 

lumbered  up  the  southern  side  of  the  hill, 

filled  him  with  the  darkest  apprehensions. 

Had  he  given  a  moment's  thought  to  the 

state  of  the  Market,  to  the  pressure  of 

business  which  it  must  cause,  and  to  the 

crowd,    gr  edy    for    transfers,    in    which 

Arthur  must  take  his  turn,  he  would  have 

seen  that  this  fear  was  groundless. 


HOWEVER,  the  true  state  of  things 
was  presently  brought  home  to  his 
mind.  He  had  directed  the  post-boy  to 
take  him  direct  to  the  brokers  in  the  City, 
and  he  had  hardly  penetrated  the  streets, 
exchanging  the  pleasant  country  roads  of 
High'jury  and  Islington,  with  their  villas 
and  cow-farms,  for  the  noisy,  dirty  thor- 
oughfares of  North  London,  before  he  was 
struck  by  the  evidences  of  excitement 
that  met  his  eyes.  Lads,  shouting  rau- 
cously, ran  about  the  busier  streets,  selling 
broad-sheets,  which  were  fought  for  and 
bought  up  w.th  greedy  haste.  A  stream 
of  walkers,  with  their  faces  set  one  way, 
hastened  along  almost  as  fast  as  his  post 
chaise.  Busy  groups  stood  at  the  street 
corne's,  debating  and  gesticulating.  As 
he  advanced  still  farther  and  crossed  the 
boundary  and  began  to  thread  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  City — it  wanted  a  few  min- 
utes of  noon — he  found  himself  hampered, 
and  almost  stopped  by  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  roadwriy,  and  seemed  in  its 
preoccupation  to  be  insensible  to  the  ob- 
stacles that  barred  its  way  and  into  which 
it  cannoned  at  every  stride. 

And  still,  with  each  yard  that  he  ad- 
vanced, the  press  increased.  The  signs  of 
ferment  became  more  evident.  Distract- 
ed men,  hatless  and  red-hot  with  haste, 
regardless  of  everything  but  the  errand 
on  which  they  were  bent,  sprang  from 
offices,  hurled  themselves  through  the 
press,  leaped  on  their  fellows'  backs,  tore 
on  their  way;  while  those  whom  they  had 
maltreated  did  not  even  look  round,  but 
continued  their  talk,  unaware  of  the  out- 
rage. Some  pushed  through  the  press,  so 
deep  in  thought  that  they  saw  no  one  and 
might  have  walked  a  country  lane;  while 
others,  meeting  as  by  appointment,  seized 
one  another,  shook  one  another,  bawled 
in  each  other's  faces  as  if  both  had  he- 
me suddenly  deaf.  And  now  and  again 
le  whole  tormented  mass,  seething  in  the 
rrow  lanes  or  narrower  alleys,  swayed 
is  way  or  that  under  the  influence  of 
ime  unknown,  mysterious  impulse,  some 
arning,  some  call  to  action. 
Clement  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
d  he  viewed  it,  appalled,  his  ears  deaf- 
ed  by  the  babel,  or  pierced  by  the  shrill 
ies  of  the  news-sellers,  who  constantly 
wled  "Panic!  Great  panic  in  the  City! 
*nic!  List  of  Banks  closed!"  He  had 
ard,  as  he  changed  at  Barnet,  thatfour- 
n  banks  in  the  City  had  shut  their  doors 
t  he  had  not  appreciated  the  fact.  Now 
was  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  shuttered 
[windows  and  barred  doors,  with  great 
printed  bills  affixed  to  them,  and  huge 
owds  at  gaze  before  them,  groaning  and 
ting.  Even  the  shops  bore  singular 
d  striking  witness  to  the  crisis,  for  in 
heapside  every  other  window  exhibited 
card  stating  that  they  would  accept 
nk-notes  to  any  extent  and  for  goods 
any  amount — a  courageous  attempt 
restore  public  confidence,  which  deserv- 


ed more  success  than  it  had;  while  there, 
and  on  all  sides,  he  heard  men  execrating 
the  Bank  of  England  and  loudly  pro- 
claiming— though  this  was  not  the  fact — 
that  it  had  published  a  notice  that  it 
could  no  longer  pay  cash. 

HERE  was  panic,  indeed,  here  was  an 
appalUng  state  of  things!  And  very 
low  his  heart  sank,  as  the  chaise  made  a 
few  yards,  stopped,  and  advanced  again. 
What  chance  had  Ovington's,  what  hope 
of  survival  had  their  little  venture,  when 
the  very  credit  of  the  country  tottered, 
and  here  in  the  heart  of  London  age-long 
institutions  with  vast  deposits  and  forty 
or  fifty  branches  were  toppling  down  on 
all  sides?  When  merchant  princes  with 
tens  of  thousands  in  sound  but  unsaleable 
securities  could  do  nothing  to  save  them- 
selves, and  men  of  world-wide  fame,  the 
giants  of  finance,  went  humbly,  hat  in 
hand,  to  ask  for  time? 

Stranded,  or  moving  at  a  snail's  pace, 
he  caught  scraps  of  the  talk  about  him. 
Smith's  in  Mansion  House  Street  had 
closed  its  doors.  Everett  and  Walker's 
had  followed  Pole's  into  bankruptcy. 
Wentworth's  at  York  had  failed  for  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Telford's  at 
Plymouth  had  been  sacked  by  an  angry 
mob.  The  strongest  bank  in  Norwich  was 
going  or  gone.  The  Bank  of  England  had 
paid  out  eight  millions  in  gold  within  the 
week — and  had  no  more.  They  were  pay- 
ing in  one  pound  notes  now,  a  set  found 
God  knows  how,  in  the  cellars  it  was  said. 
The  tellers  were  so  benumbed  with  terror 
that  they  could  not  separate  them  or 
count  them. 

For  the  moment  he  forgot  Arthur  and 
Arthur's  business,  and  thought  only  of  his 
father  and  of  their  own  plight.  "We  are 
gone!"  he  reflected,  his  face  almost  as  pale 
as  the  faces  in  the  streets.  "We  are  ruined. 
There  is  no  hope.  When  this  reaches 
Aldersbury  we  must  close!"  And  he 
could  not  longer  bear  the  inaction.  He 
could  not  sit  still.  He  paid  off  the  chaise 
— with  difficulty  owing  to  the  press — and 
pushed  forward  on  foot.  But  his  mind 
still  ran  on  Aldersbury,  was  still  busy  with 
the  fate  of  their  own  bank. 

HE  HAD  by  this  time  fought  his  way 
as  far  as  the  end  of  Cheapside  and 
here,  where  the  roar  was  loudest  and  the 
contending  torrents  mingled  their  striving 
masses,  where  the  voices  of  the  news-boys 
were  shrillest  and  the  timid  stood  daunted 
while  even  strong  men  paused,  before  the 
human  whirlpool  into  which  they  must 
plunge,  Clement's  eye  was  caught  by  a 
side-scene  which  was  passing  in  the  street 
beside  the  Mansion  House.  Raised  above 
the  crowd  on  the  steps  of  a  large  building 
a  haggard  man  was  making  an  announce- 
ment— but  in  dumb  show  for  no  word 
could  be  heard  even  by  those  who  stood 
beside  him,  and  his  meaning  could  be 
deduced  only  from  his  gestures  of  appeal. 
The  lower  windows  of  the  house  were 
shuttered,  and  the  upper  exhibited  many 
broken  panes;  but  behind  these  and  the 
cornice  of  the  roof,  showed  here  and  there 
a  pale  frightened  face  peering  down  at  the 
proceedings  below.  From  the  crowd,  col- 
lected before  the  haggard  man,  rose  a 
continuous  roar  of  protest,  a  forest  of 
menacing  hands,  shrill  cries  and  curses, 
and  now  and  again  a  missile,  which  falling 
absurdly  short — for  in  that  press  no  man 
could  swing  his  arm — still  bore  witness 
to  the  malice  that  urged  them.  Nearer  to 
Clement  on  the  skirts  of  the  throng,  where 
they  could  see  little  and  were  perpetually 
elbowed  by  impatient  passers-by,  loitered 
a  few  who  at  a  first  glance,  seemed  to  be 
uninterested — so  apathetic  were  their 
attitudes,  so  absent  was  their  gaze.  But 
a  second  glance  disclosed  the  truth.  They 
were  men  whom  the  tidings  of  ruin,  sud- 
den and  unforeseen,  had  stunned,  spirit- 
less and  despairing,  seeing  only  the  home 
they  had  forfeited  and  the  dear  ones  they 
had  beggared,  they  stood  in  the  street, 
blind  and  deaf  to  what  was  passing  about 
them,  and  only  by  the  mute  agony  of 
their  eyes,  betrayed  the  truth. 

The  sight  wrung  Clement's  heart  with 
pity,  and  he  seized  a  newslad  by  the  arm. 
"What  is  that  place?"  he  shouted  in  his 
ear.  In  that  babel  no  man  could  make 
himself  heard  without  shouting. 

The  man  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 
"Yar!  Yer  kidding!"  he  said.  "Yer  know 
as  well  as  me!" 

Clement  shook  him  in  his  impatience. 
"No,  I  don't,"  he  shouted.  "I'm  a 
stranger!    What  is  it,  man?  A  bank?" 

"Where  d'yer  come  from?"  the  lad 
retorted  as  he  twisted  himself  free.  "It's 
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Tires  That  Stand  the  All-day 
Grind  on  Scorching  Pavements 

In  India,  where  the  rubber  comes  from,  the  heat  is 
greater  than  Canadians  ever  feel.  Cotton — the  other  im- 
portant tire  ingredient — is  likewise  a  product  of  a  torrid 
clime.     Both  of  them  thrive  on  heat. 

♦  It  is  not  the  rubber  in  a  tire — nor  the  cotton— that  will 
give  way  under  hot  weather  driving  conditions.  It  is  the 
tire  overloaded  with  cheaper  ingredients  that  refuses  to 
stand  the  heat  test. 

Royal  Oak  Tires  have  a  high  percentage  of  real  rubber 
— enough  to  hold  the  cotton  permanently  in  place,  ^  no  mat- 
ter how  high  the  mercury  registers. 

P3  "Real  rubber,  and  plenty  of  it,"  is  the  Royal  Oak  way 
of  building  tires. 

Tires  so  built  have  a  way  of  giving  service  long  after 
the  average  tire  has  broken  down  on^account  of  the  summer 
heat. 


"Tougher  than  Oak" 
OAK  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 
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Opportunity  awaita  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others  18  years  and  over  50  cents  per  acre. 
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and  scenery  and  is  of  the  Kreatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world, 
Ihis  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and 
prosperity.     Thousands  of  larmers  havo  rrspcnde;!  to  tho  call.      How  about  you? 
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A  Kiddie  Kart  keeps  children  outdoors, 
gives  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
healthy  exercise.  The  new  model  Kid- 
die Kart  has  steel  disc  wheels,  rubber 
tires  and  roller  bearings.  Painted  at- 
tractively too.  Your  boy  or  girl  will 
be  proud  to  own  one. 

The  Canadian  K.  K.  Co.,  Limited 

Elora  Ontario 


Everett's,  that's  what  it  is!  They  closed 
an  hour  ago!  Might  as  well  ha'  never 
opened!" 

He  went  off  hurriedly,  and  Clement 
went  too,  plunging  into  the  maelstrom 
that  divided  him  from  Cornhill.  But  as 
he  buffeted  his  way  through  the  throng, 
the  faces  of  the  ruined  men  went  with 
him,  coming  between  him  and  the  street; 
and  with  a  sinking  heart  he  fancied  that 
he  read  written  on  them,  the  fate  of 
Ovington's. 

IT  WAS  to  Clement's  credit  that,  had 
his  object  been  to  save  his  father's 
bank,  instead  of  to  do  that  which  might 
deprive  it  of  its  last  hope,  he  could  not 
have  struggled  onward  through  the  press 
more  stoutly  than  he  did.  But  though 
the  offices  for  which  he  was  bound,  sit- 
uate in  one  of  the  small  courts  north  of 
Cornhill,  were  no  more  than  a  third  of  a 
mile  from  the  point  at  which  he  had  dis- 
missed his  chaise,  the  city-clocks  had 
struck  twelve  when  at  last,  wresting  him-  ■ 
self  from  the  human  flood,  which  panic 
and  greed  were  driving  through  the  streets, 
he  turned  into  this  quiet  backwater. 

He  stood  a  moment  to  take  breath  and 
adjust  his  dress,  and  even  in  that  brief 
interval  he  discovered  that  the  calm  was 
but  comparative.  Many  of  the  windows 
which  looked  on  the  court  were  raised,  as 
if  the  pent-up  emotions  of  their  occupants 
craved  air  and  an  outlet  even  on  that 
December  day;  and  from  these  and  from 
the  open  doors  below,  issued  a  dropping 
fire  of  sounds,  the  din  of  raised  voices,  of 
doors  recklessly  slammed,  of  feet  thunder- 
ing on  bare  stairs,  of  harsh  orders.  Clerks 
rushing  into  the  court,  hatless  and  demen- 
ted, plunged  into  clerks  rushing  out  equal- 
ly demented,  and  flew  on  their  course 
without  look  or  word,  as  if  unconscious  of 
the  impact.  From  a  lighted  window — 
many  were  lit  up  for  the  court  was  small 
and  the  day  foggy —  a  hat,  even  as  Clem- 
ent stood,  flew  out  and  bounded  on  the 
pavement.  But  no  one  heeded  it  or  fol- 
lowed it,  and  it  was  a  mere  clerk,  who 
came  hurrying  out  a  little  less  recklessly 
than  his  fellows,  whom  Clement,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  seized  by  the  arm. 
"Mr.  Bourdillon  here?"  he  asked  imper- 
atively— for  it  was  clear  that  in  no  other 
way  could  he  gain  attention. 

"Mr.   Bourdillon!"  the  man  snapped.  ■ 
"Oh,  I  don't  know!    Here,  Cocky  Sands! 
Attend   to  this  gentleman!  Le'   me  go! 
Le'  me  go,  do  you  hear!" 

He  tore  himself  free,  and  was  gone  while 
he  spoke,  leaving  Clement  to  climb  the 
stairs.  At  their  head  he  encountered 
another  clerk  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
"Cocky  Sands,"  and  he  attacked  him. 
"Mr.  Bourdillon?  Is  he  here?"  he  asked. 

But  Mr.  Sands  eluded  him,  shouted 
over  his  shoulder  for  "Tom!"  and  clattered 
down  the  stairs.  "Can't  wait!"  he  flung 
behind  him.    "Find  some  one!" 

However,  Clement  lost  nothing  by  this, 
for  the  next  moment  one  of  the  partners 
appeared  on  the  landing.  Clement  knew 
him,  and  "Is  Mr.  Bourdillon  here?"  he 
cried  for  the  third  time,  and  he  seized  the 
broker  by  the  button-hole.  He,  at  any 
rate,  should  not  escape  him. 

"Mr.  Bourdillon?"  The  broker  stared, 
in  the  attempt  to  recall  his  thoughts;  and 
from  the  way  in  which  he  wiped  his  bald 
and  steaming  head  with  a  yellow  bandanna 
it  was  plain  that  he  had  just  got  some- 
thing of  moment  off  his  mind.  "Pheugh! 
What  times!"  he  ejaculated,  fanning  him- 
self and  breathing  hard.  "What  a  morn- 
ing! You've  iieard,  I  suppose?  Everett's 
are  gone.  Gone  within  the  hour,  d — n 
them!  Oh,  Bourdillon?  It  was  Bourdillon, 
you  asked  for?  To  be  sure  it's  Mr.  Oving- 
ton,  isn't  it?  I  thought  so,  I  never  forget 
a  face,  but  he  didn't  tell  me  that  you  were 
here.  By  Jove!"  He  raised  his  hands — 
he  was  a  portly  gentleman,  in  a  satin 
under-vest  and  pins  and  chains  innumer- 
able, all  at  this  moment  a  little  out  of 
place  and  awry.  "By  Jove,  what  a  find 
you  have  there!  Slap,  bang,  and  up  to  the 
mark,  and  no  mistake!  Hard  and  sharp  as 
nails!  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him!  There'.= 
not  a  firm,"  mopping  his  heated  face  anew, 
"within  half  a  mile  of  us  that  wouldn't  be 
glad  to  have  him!  I'll  take  my  Davy  there 
are  not  ten  men  in  country  practice  could 
have  pushed  the  deal  through,  and  squeez- 
ed eleven  thousand  in  cash  out  of  Snell  & 
Higgins  on  such  a  day  as  this!  He's  a  mar- 
vel, Mr.  Ovington!  You  can  tell  your  fath- 
er I  said  so,  and  I  don't  care  who—" 

"But  is  he  here?"  Clement  cried,  danc- 
ing with  impatience.  "Is  he  here,  man?" 

"Gone  to  the  India  Hou.=e  this — "  he 
looked  at  his  watch— "this  half  hour,  to 
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complete.  He  had  to  drop  seven  per  cent, 
for  cash  on  the  nail — that,  of  course!  But 
he  got  six  thousand  odd  in  Bank  paper, 
and  three  thousand  in  gold,  and  I'm 
damned  if  any  one  else  would  have  got 
that  to-day,  though  the  stuff  he  had  was 
as  good  as  the  ready  in  ordinary  times. 
My  partner's  gone  with  him  to  Leaden- 
hall  Street  to  complete — glad  to  oblige 
you,  for  God  knows  how  many  clients  we 
shall  have  left  after  this — and  they've  a 
hackney  coach  waiting  in  Bishopsgate  and 
an  officer  to  see  them  to  it.  You  may 
catch  him  at  the  India  House,  or  he  may 
be  gone.  He's  not  one  to  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  feet.    In  that  case — " 

"Send  a  clerk  with  me  to  show  me  the 
office!"  Clement  cried.  "It's  urgent, 
man,  urgent!  And  I  don't  know  my  way 
inside  the  House.  I  must  catch  him." 

"Well,  with  so  much  money — here, 
Nicky!"  The  broker  stepped  aside  to 
make  room  for  a  flustered  client  who  came 
up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time.  "Nicky,  go 
with  this  gentleman!  Shew  him  the  way 
to  the  India  House.  Transfer — Letter 
G!  Sharp's  the  word.  Don't  lose  time. 
Coming!  Coming!"  to  some  one  in  the 
office.  "My  compliments  to  your  father. 
He's  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  for  I  suppose 
this  will  see  you  through.  It's  Boulogne 
or  this — "  he  made  as  if  he  held  a  pistol  to 
his  head — "for  more  than  I  care  to  think 
of!" 

BUT  Clement  had  not  waited  to  hear 
the  last  words.  He  was  half  way  down 
the  stairs  with  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
collar.  They  plunged  into  Cornhill,  but 
the  lad,  a  London-bred  urchin,  did  not 
condescend  to  follow  the  street  for  more 
than  twenty  yards  or  so.  Then  he  dived 
into  a  court  on  the  same  side  of  the  way, 
crossed  it,  threaded  a  private  passage 
through  some  offices  and  came  out  in 
Bishopsgate  Street.  Stemming  the  crowd 
as  best  they  could,  they  got  over  this  and 
by  another  alley  and  more  offices  the  lad 
convoyed    his    charge    into    Leadenhall 


Street.  A  last  rush  saw  them  landed, 
panting  and  with  their  coats  well-nigh 
torn  from  their  backs,  on  the  pavement  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street;  in  front  of  the 
pillared  entrance  and  beneath  the  colossal 
Britannia,  that  far  above  their  heads  and 
flanked  by  figures  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
presided  over  the  fortunes  of  the  greatest 
trading  company  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Through  the  doors  of  that  building, 
now,  alas,  no  more,  had  passed  all  the 
creators  of  an  Oriental  empire,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  merchant  princes,  Clive,  Law- 
rence, Warren  Hastings,  Cornwallis.  Yet 
to-day  the  mention  of  it  calls  up  as  often 
the  humble  figure  of  a  black-coated,  white 
cravated  clerk  with  spindle  legs  and  a 
big  head;  who  worked  within  its  walls 
and  whom  Clement,  had  he  come  a  few 
months  earlier,  might  have  met  issuing 
from  its  doors. 

Here  Clement,  had  he  been  without  a 
guide,  would  have  wasted  precious  min- 
utes. But  the  place  had  no  mysteries  for 
the  boy,  even  on  this  day  of  confusion  and 
alarm.  Skilled  in  every  twist  and  turning, 
he  knew  no  doubt.  "This  way,"  he  snap- 
ped, hurrying  down  a  long  passage  which 
faced  the  entrance,  and  appeared  to 
penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  building. 
Then,  "No!  Not  that  way,  stupid!  What 
are  you  doing?" 

But  Clement's  eyes,  as  he  followed  his 
leader,  had  caught  sight  of  a  party  of  three, 
who,  issuing  from  a  corridor  on  the  right 
at  a  considerable  distance  before  them, 
had  as  quickly  disappeared  down  another 
on  the  left.  The  light  was  not  good,  but 
Clement  recognised  one  of  them,  and, 
"There  he  is!"  he  cried  in  excitement. 
"He  has  gone  down  there!  Where  does 
that  lead  to?" 

"Lime  Street  entrance!"  the  lad  re- 
phed  curtly,  and  galloped  after  the  party, 
Clement  at  his  heels.  "Hurry!"  he  threw 
over  his  shoulder,  "or  they'll  be  out,  and 
by  gum,  you'll  lose  him!  Once  out  and 
we're  done.  Sir!" 

To  be  Continued 
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The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Get  Drunk 
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and   he  cursed   me  like  a   child — almost 
weeping. 

"  "Do  what  he  told  you,'  I  said.  'You'd 
never  find  your  way:  you'd  be  worse  than 
useless.  I'll  go  with  him:  you  get  back 
and  bring  your  men  ashore.' 

"And  with  that  I  followed  Jimmy.  At 
times  I  could  see  him,  a  faint  white  figure 
in  the  darkness,  as  he  dodged  through 
that  fever-laden  swamp:  at  times  I  found 
myself  marvelling  at  the  condition  of  the 
man,  bearing  in  mind  his  method  of  living. 
Steadily,  tirelessly,  he  forged  ahead,  and 
when  we  came  to  the  foothills  I  hadn't 
gained  a  yard  on  him. 

"And  then  I  began  wondering  what  was 
going  to  happen  when  he  reached  Salvas's 
bungalow,  and  by  what  strange  mis- 
chance the  girl  had  met  the  owner.  That 
it  was  revenge  I  was  certain:  he  had  recog- 
nized her  from  the  picture  and  I  remember 
thinking  how  bitter  must  have  been  his 
hatred  of  Mainwaring  to  have  induced 
him  to  run  such  an  appalling  risk.  For  the 
risk  was  appalling,  even  in  that  country 
of  strange  happenings.    . 

"I  don't  think  that  Jimmy  troubled 
his  head  over  any  such  speculations.  In 
his  mind  there  was  room  for  only  one 
thought  -an  all-sufficient  thought — to 
get  his  hands  on  Pedro  Salvas.  I  don't 
think  he  even  knew  that  I  was  behind 
him,  until  after  it  was  over,  and  the  curtain 
was  falling  on  the  play.  And  then  he  had 
no  time  for  me." 

•  Merton  gave  a  short  laugh,  that  had  in 
it  a  touch  of  sadness. 

"A  good  curtain  it  was  too,"  he  con- 
tinued quietly.  "I  remember  I  made  a 
frantic  endeavour  to  overtake  him  as  he 
raced  up  to  the  house,  and  then  because  I 
just  couldn't  help  myself,  I  stopped  and 
watched-  fascinated.  The  window  of  the 
big  living  room  was  open,  and  the  light 
blazed  out.  I  suppose  they  had  never 
anticipated  pursuit  that  night.  Leaning 
up  against  the  wall  was  the  girl,  with  a 
look,  of  frozen  horror  on  her  face,  while 
seated  at  the  table  were  Pedro  Salvas  and 
three  of  his  pals.  And  they  were  drinking. 

"IT  ALL  happened  very  quickly.  For 
1  one  second  I  saw  Jimmy  Mainwaring 
framed  in  the  window— then  he  began 
shooting.  I  don't  think  I've  mentioned 
that  he  could  shoot  the  pip  out  of  the  ace 


of  diamonds  nine  times  out  of  ten  at 
twenty  yards,  and  his  madness  did  not 
interfere  with  his  aim.  And  that  night  he 
was  stark,  staring  mad.  I  heard  three 
shots — so  close  together  that  only  an 
artist  could  have  fired  them  out  of  the 
same  revolver  and  taken  aim:  I  saw  the 
three  friends  of  Pedro  Salvas  collapse 
limply  in  their  chairs.  And  then  there  was 
a  pause:  I  think  Jimmy  wanted  to  get  at 
him  with  his  hands. 

"But  it  was  not  to  be.  Just  for  a  mom- 
ent the  owner  of  the  bungalow  had  been  so 
stupefied  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
man  he  hated,  that  he  had  simply  sat  still 
staring:  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
movement  of  his  arm  was  so  quick  that  I 
hardly  saw  it:  I  only  noticed  what  seemed 
to  be  a  streak  of  light  which  shot  across 
the  room.  And  then  I  heard  Jimmy's 
revolver  again — the  tenth,  the  hundredth 
of  a  second  too  late.  He'd  drilled  Pedro 
Salvas  through  the  heart  all  right— I 
watched  the  swine  crumple  and  fall  with 
the  snarl  still  on  his  face — but  this  time 
the  knife  wasn't   sticking  in  the  wall .... 

"She  got  to  him  first,"  went  on  Merton 
thoughtfully.  "His  knees  were  sagging 
just  as  I  got  to  the  window,  and  she  was 
trying  to  hold  him  up  in  her  arms.  And 
then  between  us  we  laid  him  down,  and  I 
saw  that  the  end  was  very  near.  There 
was  nothing  I  could  do:  the  knife  was 
clean  into  his  chest.  The  finish  of  the 
journey  had  come  to  the  man  who  could 
not  get  drunk.  And  so  I  left  them  to- 
gether, while  I  mounted  guard  by  the 
window  with  a  gun  in  each  hand.  It  was 
not  a  house  to  take  risks  in 

"He  lived,  I  think,  for  five  minutes, and 
of  those  five  minutes  I  would  rather  not 
speak.  There  are  things  which  a  man  may 
tell,  and  things  which  he  may  not.  Suf- 
ficient be  it  to  say  that  he  may  have  cheat- 
ed at  cards  or  he  may  not  she  loved  him. 
If,  indeed,  he  had  committed  the  unfor- 
giveable  sin  amongst  gentlemen  all  the 
world  over-  he  atoned  for  it.  And  she 
loved  him.  Let  us  leave  it  at  that. 

"And  when  it  was  over,  and  the  strange 
bitter  spirit  of  the  man  who  called  him- 
self Jimmy  Mainwaring  had  gone  out  on 
the  unknown  road,  I  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder.  She  rose  blindly,  and  stumbled 
out  into  the  darkness  at  my  side.  I  don't 
think  I  spoke  a  word  to  her,  beyond  telling 
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,,.,  ,.,  takpmy  arm.  And  after  a  while  she 
grew  heavier  and  heavier  on  it,  until  at 
last  she  slipped  down— a  little  uncons- 
cious heap  of  sobbing  girlhood." 

Merton  paused  and  lit  a  cigarette  with 

"So  that  is  how  it  was  ordained  that  1 
should  carry  the  Lady  Sylvia  Clavering 
for  three  miles,  slung  over  my  shoulder 
like  a  sack  of  potatoes.  I  remember 
staggering  into  the  village  to  find  myself 
surrounded  by  men  from  the  yacht.  I 
handed  her  over  to  her  distracted  husband 
and  then  I  rather  think  I  fainted  myself. 
I  know  I  found  myself  in  my  own  bar, 
with  people  pouring  whiskey  down  my 
throat.  And  after  a  while  they  cleared  off 
leaving  Clavering  alone  with  me.  He 
began  to  stammer  out  his  thanks,  and  I 
cut  him  short. 

"  'No  thanks  are  due  to  me,'  I  said. 
'They're  due  to  another  man  whom  you 
called  a  card  cheat— but  who  was  a  bigger 
man  than  either  you  or  I  are  ever  likely  to 
be." 

"  'Was?'  he  said,  staring  at  me. 

"  'Yes,'  I  answered.  'He's  dead.' 

"He  stood  there  silently  for  a  moment 
or  two:  then  with  a  queer  look  on  his  face 
he  took  off  his  hat. 

"  'You're  right,'  he  said.  'He  was  a 
bigger  man  than  I.'  " 

Merton  got  up  and  pressed  the  bell. 

"I've  never  seen  him  from  that  day  to 
this,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "I  never  saw 
his  wife  again  until  tonight.  And  I've 
never  filled  in  the  gaps  in  the  story. 
Moreover  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to." 
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At  the  Sign 

of  Mercury 

Continued  from  page  13 

Hortense  did  not  move. 

"Whatever  farce  he  may  play,"  Re- 
nine  had  written,  "have  the  courage  to 
remain   impassive." 

Perhaps  he  was  not  playing  a  farce. 
Nevertheless  she  forced  herself  to  be 
calm   and  indifferent. 

"This  lasted  for  a  minute  or  two,  after 
which  M.  Pancaldi  recovered  from  his 
swoon,  wiped  away  the  perspiration 
streaming  down  his  forehead  and,  striving 
to  control  himself,  resumed,  in  a  trembling 
voice: 

"Why  do  you  apply  to  me?" 

"Because  the  clasp  is  in  your  possess- 
ion." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  he  asked,  without 
denying  the  accusation.  "How  do  you 
know?" 

"I  know  because  it  is  so.  Nobody  has 
told  me  anything.  I  came  here  positive 
that  I  should  find  my  clasp  and  with  the 
immovable  determination  to  take  it 
away  with  me." 

"But  do  you  know  me?  Do  you  know 
my  name?" 

"I  don't  know  you.  I  did  not  know 
your  name  before  I  read  it  over  your  shop. 
To  me  you  are  simply  the  man  who  is 
going  to  give  me  back  what  belongs  to 
me. 

tJE  WAS  greatly  agitated.  He  kept 
•»■  J.  on  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  small 
empty  space  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
piled-up  furniture,  at  which  he  hit  out 
idiotically,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  it  down. 

Hortense  felt  that  she  had  the  whip 
hand  of  him;  and,  profiting  by  his  con- 
fusion, she  said,  suddenly,  in  a  command- 
ing and  threatening  tone: 
.  ''Where  is  the  thing?  You  must  give 
It  back   to  me.     I  insist  upon  it." 

Pancaldi  gave  way  to  a  moment  of 
despair.  He  folded  his  hands  and  mumb- 
led a  few  words  of  entreaty.  Then,  de- 
feated and  suddenly  resigned,  he  said, 
more    distinctly: 

"You    insist? " 

"I  do.     You  must  give  it  to  me." 
Yes,    yes,    I    must.,.. I    agree." 

■'Speak,"  she  ordered,  more  harshly 
still. 

"Speak,  no,  but  write:  I  will  write  my 

secret And  that  will  be  the  end  of 

me. 

He  turned  to  his  desk  and  feverishly 
wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  he  put  into  an  envelope  and  sealed: 

"See,"  he  said,  "here's  my  secret 
It    was    my   whole    life " 

And,  so  saying,  he  suddenly  pressed 
against  his  temple  a  revolver  which  he' 
had  produced  from  under  a  pile  of  papers 
and  fired. 
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With  a  quick  movement,  Hortense 
struclv  up  his  arm.  The  bullet  struck  the 
mirror  of  a  cheval-glass.  But  Panealdi 
collapsed  and  began  to  groan,  as  though 
he  were  wounded. 

Hortense  made  a  great  effort  not  to 
lose  her  composure: 

"Renine  warned  me,"  she  reflected. 
"The  man's  a  play-actor.  He  has  kept 
the  envelope.  He  has  kept  his  revolver. 
I  won't  be  taken  in  by  him." 

NEVERTHELESS,  she  realized  that, 
despite  her  apparent  calmness,  the 
attempt  at  suicide  and  the  revolver-shot 
had  completely  unnerved  her.  All  her 
energies  were  dispersed,  like  the  sticks 
of  a  bundle  whose  string  has  been  cut; 
and  she  had  a  painful  impression  that 
the  man  who  was  grovelling  at  her  feet 
was  in  reality  slowly  getting  the  better 
of  her. 

She  sat  down,  exhausted.  As  R6nine 
had  foretold,  the  duel  had  not  lasted 
longer  than  a  few  minutes,  but  it  was  she 
who  had  succumbed  thanks  to  her  fem- 
inine nerves  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  felt  entitled  to  believe  that  she 
had  won. 

The  man  Panealdi  was  fully  aware  of 
this:  and,  without  troubling  to  invent  a 
transition,  he  ceased  his  jeremiads,  leapt 
to  his  feet,  cut  a  sort  of  agile  caper  be- 
fore Hortense's  eyes,  and  cried,  in  a  jeer- 
ing tone: 

"Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  little 
chat;  but  it  would  be  a  nuisance  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first  passing  customer, 
wouldn't  it?" 

He  ran  to  the  street-door,  opened  it 
and  pulled  down  the  iron  shutter  which 
closed  the  shop.  Then,  still  hopping 
and  skipping,  he  came  back  to  Hortense: 

"Oof!  I  really  thought  I  was  done 
for!  One  more  effort,  madam,  and  you 
would  have  pulled  it  off.  But  then  I'm 
such  a  simple  chap!  It  seemed  to  me 
that  you  had  come  from  the  back  of 
beyond,  as  an  emissary  of  Providence,  to 
call  me  to  account;  and,  like  a  fool,  I 
was  about  the  give  the  thing  back ....  Ah, 
Mile.  Hortense — let  me  call  you  so: 
I  used  to  know  you  by  that  name — 
Mile.  Hortense,  what  you  lack  is  nerve." 

HE  SAT  down  beside  her  and,  with  a 
malicious   look,   said   savagely: 

"The  time  has  come  to  speak  out. 
Who  contrived  this  business?  Not  you, 
eh?  It  is  not  your  style.  Then  who? .  .  . 
I  have  always  been  honest  in  my  life, 
scrupulously  honest ....  except  once .... 
in  the  matter  of  that  clasp.  And,  where- 
as I  thought  the  story  was  buried  and 
forgotten,  here  it  is  suddenly  raked  up 
again.  Why?  That's  what  I  want  to 
know." 

Hortense  was  no  longer  even  attempt- 
ing to  fight.  He  was  bringing  to  bear 
upon  her  all  his  virile  strength,  all  his 
spite,  all  his  fears,  all  the  threats  expres- 
sed in  his  furious  gestures  and  on  his  fea- 
tures, which  were  both  ridiculous  and 
evil: 

"Speak!  I  want  to  know.  If  I  have 
a  secret  foe  let  me  defend  myself  against 
him!  Who  is  he?  Who  sent  you  here? 
Who  urged  you  to  take  action?  Is  it  a 
rival  incensed  by  my  good  luck,  who 
wants  in  his  turn  to  benefit  by  the  clasp? 
Speak,  can't  you,  damn  it  all...  or,  I 
Bwear  by  Heaven,  I'll  make  you " 

She  had  an  idea  that  he  was  reaching 
out  for  his  revolver  and  stepped  back, 
holding  her  arms  before  her,  in  the  hope 
of    escaping. 

'"T'HEy  struggled    thus  against    each 

A  other;  Hortense,  who  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  frightened,  not  so 
much  of  the  attack  as  of  her  assailant's 
distorted  face,  streamed  in  her  terror; 
Pancaldi's  passion  changed  suddenly 
«nd  he  stood  motionless,  with  his  arms 
before  him,  his  fingers  outstretched  and 
his  eyes  staring  above  Hortense's  head: 

"Who's  there? — How  did  you  get 
in?"  he  asked,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

Hortense  did  not  even  need  to  turn 
round  to  feel  as.sured  that  R6nine  was 
coming  to  her  assistance  and  that  it  was 
his  inexplicable  appearance  that  was 
causing  the  dealer  such  dismay.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  slender  figure  stole 
through  a  heap  of  easy  chairs  and  sofas; 
»nd  Ren'ne  came  forward  with  a  tran- 
quil   step. 

"Who  are  you?"  repeated  Panealdi. 
"Where  do  you  come  from?" 

"From  up  there,"  he  said,  very  amiab- 
jV,   pointing   to   the   ceiling. 


"From    up   there?" 

"Yes,  from  the  first  floor.  I  have  been 
the  tenant  of  the  floor  above  this  for  the 
past  three  months.  I  heard  a  noise 
just  now.  Some  one  was  calling  out  for 
help.     So  I  came  down." 

"But  how  did  you  get  in  here?" 

"By  the  staircase." 

"What    stairca.se?" 

"The  iron  staircase  at  the  end  of  the 
shop.  The  man  who  owned  it  before 
you  had  a  flat  on  my  floor  and  used  to  go 
up  and  down  by  that  hidden  staircase. 
You  had  the  door  shut  off.  I  opened 
it." 

"But  by  what  right,  sir?  It  amounts 
to    breaking    in." 

"Breaking  in  is  allowed,  when  there's 
a  fellow-creature  to  be  rescued." 

"Once  more,  who  are  you?" 

"Prince  R6nine.  .  .  and  a  friend  of 
this  lady's,"  said  Renine,  bending  over 
Hortense  and  kissing  her  hand. 

Panealdi   seemed   to   be   choking. 

"Oh,  I  understand!"  he  mumbled.  "You 
instigated  the  plot ....  it  was  you  who 
sent    the    lady " 

"It  was,  M.  Panealdi,  it  was!" 

"And  what  are  your  intentions?" 

"My  intentions  are  irreproachable. 
No  violence.  Simply  a  little  interview. 
When  that  is  over,  you  will  hand  over 
what  I  in  my  turn  have  come  to  fetch." 

"What?" 

"The     clasp." 

"That,  never!"  shouted  the  dealer. 

"Don't  say  no.  It's  a  foregone  con- 
clusion." 

"No  power  on  earth,  sir,  can  compel 
me  to  do  such  a  thing!" 

"Shall  we  send  for  your  wife?  Mad- 
ame Panealdi  will  perhaps  realize  the 
position  better  than  you  do." 

THE  idea  of  no  longer  being  alone 
with  this  unexpected  adversary 
seemed  to  appeal  to  Panealdi.  There  was 
a  bell  on  the  table  beside  him.  He 
struck  it  three  times. 

"Capital!"  exclaimed  Renine.  "You 
see,  my  dear,  M.  Panealdi  is  becoming 
quite  amiable.  Not  a  trace  left  of  the 
devil  broken  loose  who  was  going  for  you 
just  now.  No,  M.  Panealdi  only  has  to 
find  himself  dealing  with  a  man  to  re- 
cover his  qualities  of  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. A  perfect  sheep!  Which  does  not 
mean  that  things  will  go  quite  of  them- 
selves. Far  from  it!  There's  no  more 
obstinate  animal  than  a  sheep " 

Right  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  between 
the  dealer's  writing  desk  and  the  winding 
staircase,  a  curtain  was  raised,  admitting 
a  woman  who  was  holding  a  door  open. 
She  might  have  been  thirty  years  of  age. 
Very  simply  dressed,  she  looked,  with  the 
apron  on  her,  more  like  a  cook  than  like 
the  mistress  of  a  household.  But  she 
had  an  attractive  face  and  a  pleasing  fi- 
gure. 

Hortense,  who  had  followed  Renine, 
was  surprised  to  recognize  her  as  a 
maid  whom  she  had  had  in  her  service 
when    a   girl: 

"What!  Is  that  you,  Lucienne?  Are 
you    Madame    Panealdi?" 

The  newcomer  looked  at  her,  recogniz- 
ed her  also  and  seemed  embarrassed. 
Renine  said  to  her: 

"Your  husband  and  I  need  your  as- 
sistance, Madame  Panealdi,  to  settle  a 
rather  complicated  matter ....  a  matter 
in  which  you  played  an  important  part 


She  came  forward  without  a  word, 
obviously  ill  at  ease. 

"What  is  it?" ....  she  asked  her  hus- 
band. "What  do  they  want  with  me? .... 
What  is  he  referring  to?" 

"It's  about  the  clasp!"  Panealdi 
whispered,  under  his  breath. 

THESE  few  words  were  enough  to 
make  Madame  Panealdi  realize  to 
the  full  the  seriousness  of  her  position. 
And  she  did  not  try  to  keep  her  counten- 
ance or  to  retort  with  futile  protests. 
She   sank   into    a    chair. 

"Oh,  thafs  it!.... I  understand.... 
Mile.  Hortense  has  found  the  track. . .  . 
Oh,   it's   all   up   with   us!" 

There  was  a  moment's  respite.  The 
struggle  between  the  adversaries  had 
hardly  begun,  before  the  husband  and 
wife  adopted  the  attitude  of  defeated 
persons  whose  only  hope  lay  in  the  vic- 
tor's clemency.  Staring  motionless  be- 
fore her,  Madame  Panealdi  began  to 
cry. 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  go  over  the  case 
from  the  beginning!"  Renine  asked,  as  he 
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bent  over  her.  "We  shall  then  see  thirigs 
more  clearly  and  1  am  sure  that  our  in- 
tervi'w  will  lead  to  a  perfectly  natural 
solution This  is  how  things  happen- 
ed: Nine  years  ago,  when  you  were 
lady's  maid  to  Mile.  Hortense  in  the 
country,  you  made  the  acquaintance  of 
M.  Pancaldi,  who  soon  became  your 
lover.  You  were  both  of  you  Corsicans, 
in  other  words,  you  came  from  a  country 
where  superstitions  are  very  strong  and 
where  questons  of  good  and  bad  luck, 
the  evil  eye,  and  spells  and  charms  exert 
a  profound  influence  over  the  lives  of 
one  and  all.  Now  it  was  said  that  your 
young  mistress'  clasp  had  always  brought 
luck  to  its  owners.  That  was  why,  in  a 
weak  moment,  prompted  by  M.  Pancaldi, 
you  stole  the  clasp.  Six  months  after- 
wards, you  became  Madame  Pancaldi  . 
That  s  your  whole  story,  is  it  not,  told  in 
a  few  sentences?  The  whole  story  of 
two  people  who  would  have  remained 
honest  members  of  society,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  resist  that  casual  tempta- 
tion? I  need  not  tell  you  how  you 
both  succeeded  in  life  and  how,  possess- 
ing the  talisman,  believing  in  its  powers 
and  trusting  in  yourselves,  you  rose  to 
the  first  rank  of  antiquarians.  To-day, 
well-off,  owning  this  shop,  'The  Mer- 
cury,' you  attribute  the  success  of  your 
undertakings  to  that  clasp.  To  lose  it 
would  to  your  eyes  spell  bankruptcy 
and  poverty.  Your  whole  Ufe  has  been 
centred  upon  it.  It  is  your  fetish.  It  is 
the  little  household  god  who  watches 
over  you  and  guides  your  steps.  It  is 
there,  somewhere,  hidden  in  this  jungle; 
and  no  one  of  course  would  ever  have 
suspected  anything — for  I  repeat  you 
are  decent  people,  but  for  this  one  lapse — 
if  an  accident  had  not  led  me  to  look  into 
your  affairs." 

RENINE  paused  and  continued: 
"That  was  two  months  ago,  two 
months  of  minute  investigations,  which 
presented  no  difficulty  to  me,  because, 
having  discovered  your  trail,  I  hired  the 
flat  overhead  and  was  able  to  use  that 
staircase.  .  .  .but,  all  the  same,  two  months 
wasted  to  a  certain  extent,  because  I 
have  not  yet  succeeded.  And  Heaven 
knows  how  I  have  ransacked  this  shop 
of  yours!  There  is  not  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture that  I  have  left  unsearched,  not  a 
plank  in  the  floor  that  I  have  not  inspect- 
ed. All  to  no  purpose.  Yes,  there  was 
one  thing,  an  incidental  discovery.  In  a 
secret  recess  in  your  writing-table,  Pan- 
caldi, I  turned  up  a  little  account-book 
in  which  you  have  set  down  your  re- 
morse, your  uneasiness,  your  fear  of 
punishment    and    your    dread   of    God's 

wrath It  was  highly  imprudent  of 

you,  Pancaldi!  People  don't  write  such 
confessions!  And,  above  all,  they  don't 
leave  them  lying  about!  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  read  them  and  I  noted  one  pass- 
age, which  struck  me  as  particularly 
important  and  was  of  use  to  me  in  pre- 
paring my  plan  of  campaign:  'Should 
she  come  to  me,  the  woman  whom  I 
robbed,  should  she  come  to  me  as  I  saw 
her  in  her  garden,  while  Lucienne  was 
taking  the  clasp;  should  she  appear  to 
me  wearing  the  blue  gown  and  the  toque 
of  red  leaves,  with  the  jet  necklace  and 
the  whip  of  three  plaited  rushes  which 
she  was  carrying  that  day;  should  she 
appear  to  me  thus  and  say:  "I  have 
come  to  claim  my  property,"  then  I  shall 
understand  that  her  conduct  is  inspired 
from  on  high  and  that  I  must  obey  the  de- 
cree of  Providence.'  That  is  what  is 
written  in  your  book,  Pancaldi,  and  it 
explains  the  conduct  of  the  lady  whom 
you  call  Mile.  Hortense.  Acting  on  my 
instructions  and  in  accordance  with  the 
setting  thought  out  by  yourself,  she  came 
to  you,  from  the  back  of  beyond,  to  use 
your  own  expression.  A  little  more  self- 
possession  on  her  part;  and  you  know 
that  she  would  have  won  the  day.  Un- 
fortunately, you  are  a  wonderful  actor; 
your  sham  suicide  put  her  out;  and  you 
understood  that  this  was  not  a  decree  of 
Providence,  but  simply  an  offensive  on 
the  part  of  your  former  victim.  I  had  no 
choice,     therefore,     but     to     intervene. 

Here    I    am And    now   let's   finish 

the   business.     Pancaldi.   that    clasp!" 

"No,"  said  the  dealer,  who  seemed  to 
recover  all  his  energy  at  the  very  thought 
of  restoring  the  clasp. 

"And    you,    Madame    Pancaldi." 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is,"  the  wife 
declared. 

"Very  well.  Then  let  us  come  to 
deeds.  Madame  Pancaldi,  you  have  a 
son   of   seven   whom   you   love   with   all 
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your  heart.  This  is  Thursday  and,  as  on 
every  Thursday,  your  little  boy  is  to 
come  home  alone  from  his  aunt's.  Two 
of  my  friends  are  posted  on  the  road  by 
which  he  returns,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
instructions  to  the  contrary,  will  kidnap 
him  as  he  passes." 

Madame  Pancaldi  lost  her  head  at 
once: 

"My  son!     Oh,   please,   please ....  not 

that! I  swear  that  I  know  nothing. 

My  husband  would  never  consent  to 
confide  in  me." 

R6nine    continued: 

"Next  point.  This  evening,  I  shall 
lodge  an  information  with  the  public 
prosecutor.  Evidence:  the  confessions 
in  the  account-book.  Consequences:  ac- 
tion by  the  police,  search  of  the  premises 
and  the  rest." 

PANCALDI  was  silent.  The  others 
had  a  feeling  that  all  these  threats 
did  not  affect  him  and  that,  protected 
by  his  fetish,  he  believed  himself  to  be 
invulnerable.  But  his  wife  fell  on  her 
knees  at  Renine's  feet  and  stammered: 

"No  no ....  I  entreat  you! ....  It  would 
mean  going  to  prison  and  I  don't  want 
to  go!.,.. And  then  my  son!.... Oh,  I 
entreat  you " 

Hortense,  seized  with  compassion,  took 
R6nine  to   one  side: 

"Poor  woman!  Let  me  intercede  for 
her." 

"Set  your  mind  at  rest,"  he  said.  "No- 
thing is  going  to  happen  to  her  son." 

"But  your  two  friends?" 

"Sheer  bluff." 

"Your  application  to  the  public  pro- 
secutor?" 

"A  mere  threat." 

"Then  what  are  you  trying  to  do?" 

"To  frighten  them  out  of  their  wits, 
in  the  hope  of  making  them  drop  a  re- 
mark, a  word,  which  will  tell  us  what  we 
want  to  know.  We've  tried  every  other 
means.  This  is  the  last;  and  it  is  a  meth- 
od which,  I  find,  nearly  always  succeeds. 
Remember    our    adventures." 

"But  if  the  word  which  you  expect  to 
hear  is  not  spoken?" 

"It  must  be  spoken,"  said  R6nine,  in  a 
low  voice.  "We  must  finish  the  matter. 
The  hour  is  at  hand." 

His  eyes  met  hers;  and  she  blushed 
crimson  at  the  thought  that  the  hour  to 
which  he  was  alluding  was  the  eighth 
and  that  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
finish  the  matter  before  that  eighth 
hour  struck. 

"CO  YOU  see,  on  the  other  hand, 
^  what  you  are  risking,"  he  said  to 
the  Pancaldi  pair.  "The  disappear- 
ance of  your  child.... and  prison:  pri- 
son for  certain,  since  there  is  the  book 
with  its  confessions.  And  now,  on  the 
other  hand,  here's  my  offer:  twenty 
thousand  francs  if  you  hand  over  the 
clasp  immediately,  this  minute.  Re- 
member,  it   isn't   worth   three   louis." 

No  reply.  Madame  Pancaldi  was 
crying. 

R^nine  resumed,  pausing  between 
each    proposal: 

"I'll  double  my  offer.  .  .  I'll  treble  it.  . 
Hang  it  all,  Pancaldi,  you're  unreason- 
able .1  suppose  you  want  me  to  make 
it  a  round  sum?  All  right:  a  hundred 
thousand   francs." 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  if  there  was 
no  doubt  that  they  would  give  him  the 
clasp. 

Madame  Pancaldi  was  the  first  to 
yield  and  did  so  with  a  sudden  outburst 
of   rage   against    her   husband: 

"Well,    confess,    can't   you? ....  Speak 
up!.  .  .  .Where  have  you  hidden  it? ..  .  . 
Look  here,   you  aren't  going  to  be  ob- 
ifSstinate,    what?     If    you    are,    it    means 
ruin ....  and  poverty ....  and  then  there's 
»||  our    boy! .  .      Speak    out,    do!" 

Hortense    whispered: 

"Renine,  this  is  madness;  the  clasp  has 
no    value " 

"Never    fear,"    said   Renine.      "He's 

not   going   to   accept But   look   at 

him How   excited   he  is!     Exactly 

what  I  wanted  Ah,  this,  you  know, 
is  really  exciting!.  .  .  To  make  people  lose 
their  heads!  To  rob  them  of  all  control 
over  what  they  are  thinkirtg  and  saying! 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  in 
the  storm  that  to.sses  them  to  and  fro. 
to  catch  Fight  of  the  tiny  spark  which 
will  flash  forth  somewhere  or  other!  .  . 
hook  at  him!  Look  at  the  fellow! 
A  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a  value- 
loss  pebble  ...  if  not,  prison :  it's  enough 
to  turn  any  man's  head!" 

Pancaldi,  in  fact,  was  grey  in  the  face; 


his  lips  were  trembling  and  a  drop  of 
saliva  was  trickling  from  their  corners. 
It  was  easy  to  guess  the  seething  turmoil 
of  his  whole  being,  shaken  by  conflicting 
emotions,  by  the  clash  between  greed  and 
fear.  Suddenly  he  burst  out;  and  it  was 
obvious  that  his  words  were  pouring 
forth  at  random,  without  his  knowing 
in  the  least  what  he  was  saying: 

"  A       HUNDRED     thousand      francs! 

■^^  Two  hundred  thousand!  Five 
hundred  thousand!  A  milUon!  A  fig 
for  your  millions!  What's  the  use  of 
millions!  One  loses  them.  They  dis- 
appear. .  .  They  go.  .  .  There's  only  one 
thing  that  counts:  Luck.  It's  on  your 
side  or  else  against  you.  And  luck  has 
been  on  my  side  these  last  nine  years. 
It  has  never  betrayed  me;  and  you  ex- 
pect  me  to   betray  it?     Why?     Out   of 

fear?     Prison?     My  son?     Bosh! No 

harm  will  come  to  me  so  long  as  I  com- 
pel luck  to  work  on  my  behalf.  It's  my 
servant,  it's  my  friend.  It  clings  to  the 
clasp.  How.  How  can  I  tell?  It's  the 
cornelian,  no  doubt.  .  .  There  are  magic 
stones,  which  hold  happiness,  as  others 
hold  fire,  or  sulphur,  or  gold " 

R6nine  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
watching  for  the  least  word,  the  least 
modulation  of  the  voice.  The  curiosity 
dealer  was  now  laughing,  with  a  nervous 
laugh,  while  resuming  the  self-control 
of  a  man  who  feels  sure  of  himself;  and  he 
walked  up  to  R6nine  with  jerky  move- 
ments that  revealed  an  increasing  reso- 
lution: 

"Millions?  My  dear  sir,  I  wouldn't 
have  them  as  a  gift.  A  little  bit  of  stone 
which  I  possess  is  worth  much  more  than 
that.  And  the  proof  of  it  lies  in  all  the 
pains  which  you  are  at  to  take  it  from 
me.  Aha!  Months  devoted  to  looking 
for  it,  as  you  yourself  confess!  Months 
in  which  you  turned  everything  topsy- 
turvy, while  I,  who  suspected  nothing, 
did  not  even  defend  myself!  Why 
should  I?  The  little  thing  defended 
itself  all  alone.  .  .  It  does  not  want  to  be 
discovered  and  it  shan't  be.  .  .  It  likes 
being  here  .  .  It  presides  over  a  good, 
honest  business  that  satisfies  it.  .  .  Pan- 
caldi's  luck!  Why,  it's  known  to  all  the 
neighbourhood,  among  all  the  dealers! 
I  proclaim  it  from  the  house-tops:  'I'm 
a  lucky  man!'  I  even  made  so  bold  as  to 
take  the  god  of  luck.  Mercury,  as  my 
patron!  He  too  protects  me.  See,  I've 
got  Mercuries  all  over  my  shop!  Look 
up  there,  on  that  shelf,  a.  whole  row  of 
statuettes,  like  the  one  over  the  front- 
door, proofs  signed  by  a  great  sculptor 
who  went  smash  and  sold  them  to  me .... 
Would  you  like  one,  my  dear  sir?  It 
will  bring  you  luck  too.  Take  your 
pick.  A  present  from  Pancaldi,  to  make 
up  to  you  for  your  defeat!  Does  that  suit 
you?" 

HE  PUT  a  stool  against  the  wall,  under 
the  shelf,  took  down  a  statuette  and 
plumped  it  into  Renine's  arms.  And, 
laughing  heartily,  growing  more  and 
more  excited  as  his  enemy  seemed  to  yield 
ground  and  to  fall  back  before  his  spirited 
attack,    he    exclaimed: 

"Well  done!  He  accepts!  And  the 
fact  that  he  accepts  shows  that  we  are  all 
agreed!  Madame  Pancaldi,  don't  dis- 
tress yourself.  Your  son's  coming  back 
and  nobody's  going  to  prison!  Good-bye, 
Mile.  Hortense!  Good-day,  sir!  Hope 
to  see  you  again!  If  you  want  to  speak 
to  me  at  any  time,  just  give  three  thumps 
on  the  ceiling.  Good-bye ...  don't  for- 
get your  present .  and  may  Mercury 
be  kind  to  you.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
prince!     Good-bye,    Mile.    Hortense! .    " 

He  hustled  them  to  the  iron  staircase, 
gripped  each  of  them  by  the  arm  in  turn 
and  pushed  them  up  to  the  little  door  hid- 
den at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

And  the  strange  thing  was  that  Renine 
made  no  protest.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
resist.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
along  like  a  naughty  child  that  is  taken  up 
to  bed. 

^.ss  thap  five  minutes  had  elapsed  be- 
tw^n  the  '  moment  when  he  made  his 
offer  to  Pancaldi  and  the  moment  when 
Pancaldi  turned  him  out  of  the  shop  with 
a  statuette  in  his  arms. 

'T'HE  dining-room  and  drawing-room 
A  of  the  flat  which  R6nine  had  taken 
on  the  first  floor  looked  out  upon  the 
street.  The  table  in  the  dining-room  was 
laid  for  two. 

"Forgive  me,  won't  you?"  said  Ren- 
ine, as  he  opened  the  door  of  the-  draw- 
ing-room for  Hortense.     "I  thought  that 
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whatever  happened,  I  should  mcst  likely 
see  you  this  evening  and  that  we  might 
as  well  dine  together.  Don't  refuse  me 
this  kindness,  which  will  be  the  last  fav- 
our  granted   in    our   last   adventure." 

Hortense  did  not  refuse  him.  The 
manner  in  which  the  battle  had  ended  was 
so  different  from  everything  that  she  had 
seen  hitherto  that  she  felt  disconcerted. 
At  any  rate,  why  should  she  refuse,  see- 
ing that  the  terms  of  the  contract  had 
•  not   been  fulfilled? 

Renine  left  the  room  to  give  an  order 
to  his  man-servant.  Two  minutes  later, 
he  came  back  for  Hortense.  It  was  then 
a  little  past  seven. 

There  were  flowers  on  the  table; 
and  the  statue  of  Mercury,  Pancaldi's 
present,    stood    overtopping    them. 

"May  the  god  of  luck  preside  over 
our   repast,"  said   R6nine. 

He  was  full  of  animation  and  express- 
ed his  great  delight  at  having  her  sitting 
opposite    him: 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  had  to  resort 
to  powerful  means  and  attract  you  by 
the  bait  of  the  most  fabulous  enterprises. 
You  must  confess  that  my  letter  was 
jolly  smart.  The  three  rushes,  the  blue 
gown;  simply  irresistible!  And,  when  I 
had  thrown  in  a  few  puzzles  of  my  own 
invention,  such  as  the  seventy-five  beads 
of  the  necklace  and  the  old  woman  with 
the  silver  rosary,  I  knew  that  you  were 
bound  to  succumb  to  the  temptation. 
Don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  wanted  to 
see  you  and  I  wanted  it  to  be  to-day. 
You  have  come  and  I  thank  you. 

YOU  hoped,  didn't  you,  in  laying  down 
that  condition,  that  I  shouldn't  be 
able  to  fulfil  it?"  he  said  as  he  began  the 
tale  of  how  he  had  found  the  track  of  the 
stolen  trinket.  "You  made  a  mistake, 
my  dear!  The  test,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  easy  enough,  because  it  was 
based  upon  an  undoubted  fact:  the 
talismanic  character  attributed  to  the 
clasp.  I  had  only  to  hunt  about  and  see 
whether  among  the  people  around  you, 
among  your  servants,  there  was  ever  any 
one  upon  whom  that  character  may  have 
exercised  some  attraction.  Now,  on 
the  list  of  persons  which  I  succeeded  in 
drawing  up,  I  at  once  noticed  the  name 
of-  Mile  Lucienre,  as  coming  from  Cor- 
sica. This  was  my  starting-point.  The 
rest  was  a  mere  concatenation  of  events." 

Hortense  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
How  was  it  that  he  was  accepting  his  de- 
feat with  such  a  careless  air  and  even 
talking  in  a  tone  of  triumph — whereas 
really  he  had  been  soundly  beaten  by 
Pancaldi  and  even  made  to  look  just  a 
trifle  ridiculous? 

She  could  not  help  letting  him  feel  this; 
and  the  fashion  in  which  she  did  so  be- 
trayed a  certain  disappointment,  a  cer- 
tain humiliation. 

"Everything  is  a  concatenation  of 
events;  very  well.  But  the  chain  is 
broken,  because,  when  all  is  said,  though 
you  know  the  thief,  you  did  not  succeed 
in  laying  hands   upon  the  stolen  clasp." 

The  reproach  was  obvious.  R6nine 
had  not  accustomed  her  to  failure.  And 
furthermore,  she  was  irritated  to  see  how 
heedlessly  he  was  accepting  a  blow  which, 
after  all,  entailed  the  ruin  of  any  hopes 
that  he  might  have  entertained. 

He  did  not  reply.  He  had  filled  their 
two  glasses  with  champagne  and  was  slow- 
ly emptying  his  own,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  statuette  of  Mercury.  He  turned 
it  about  on  its  pedestal  and  examined  it 
with  the  eye  of  a  delighted  connoisseur: 

"What  a  beautiful  thing  is  a  harmon- 
ious line!  Colour  does  not  uplift  me  as 
much  as  outline,  proportion,  symmetry 
and  all  the  wonderful  properties  of  form. 
Look  at  this  little  statue.  PancaMi's 
right;  it's  the  work  of  a  great  artist. 
The  legs  are  both  slender  and  muscular: 
the  whole  figure  gives  an  impression  of 
buoyancy  and  speed.  It  is  very  well 
done.  There's  only  one  fault,  a  very 
slight  one:  perhaps  you've  not  noticed 
it?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Hortense.  "It 
struck  me  the  moment  I  saw  the  sign, 
outside.  You  mean,  don't  you,  a  certain 
lack  of  balance?  The  god  is  leaning  over 
too  far  on  the  leg  that  carries  him.  He 
looks  as  though  he  were  going  to  pitch 
forward." 

"That's  very  clever  of  you,"  said  Re- 
nine.  "The  fault  is  almost  impercept- 
ible and  it  needs  a  trained  eye  to  see  it. 
Really,  however,  as  a  matter  of  logic, 
the  weight  of  the  body  ought  to  have  its 
way  and,  in  accordance  with  natural  laws, 
the  little  god  ought  to  take  a  header.'. 
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"T   NOTICED  that  flaw    on  the  first 

A  day,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause. 
''How  was  it  that  I  did  not  draw  an 
inference  at  once?  I  was  shocked  be- 
cause the  artist  had  sinned  against  an 
aesthetic  law,  whereas  I  ought  to  have 
been  shocljed  because  he  had  overlooked 
a  physical  law.  As  though  art  and  na- 
ture were  not  blended,  together!  And 
as  though  the  laws  of  gravity  could  be 
disturbed  without  some  fundamental 
reason!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Hortense, 
puzzled  by  these  reflections,  which  seem- 
ed so  far  removed  from  their  secret 
thoughts.     "What   do   you   mean?" 

"Oh,  nothing!"  he  said.  "I  am  only 
surprised  that  I  didn't  understand  soon- 
er why  Mercury  did  not  plump  forward, 
as   he   should   have   done." 

"And   what   is   the   reason?" 

"The  reason?  I  imagine  that  Pan- 
caldi,  when  pulling  the  statuette  about 
to  make  it  serve  his  purpose,  must  have 
disturbed  its  balance,  but  that  this  bal- 
ance was  restored  by  something  which 
holds  the  little  god  back  and  which  makes 
up  for  his  really  too  dangerous  posture." 

"Something,    you    say?" 

"Yes,    a    counterweight." 

Hortense  gave  a  start.  She  too  was 
beginning  to  see  a  little  light.  She  mur- 
mured: 

"A  counterweight?.  .  .  .Are  you  think- 
ing that  it  might  be ....  in  the  pedes- 
tal?" 

"Why   not?" 

"Is  that  possible?  But,  if  so,  how,  did 
Pancaldi  come  to  give  you  this  stat- 
uette?" 

"He  never  gave  me  this  one,"  Renine 
declared.     "I  took  this  one  myself." 

"But    where?     And    when?" 

"Just  now,  while  you  were  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  got  out  of  that  window, 
which  is  just  over  the  signboard  and  be- 
side the  niche  containing  the  little  god. 
And  I  exchanged  the  two,  that  is  to  say, 
I  took  the  statue  which  was  outside  and 
put  the  one  which  Pancaldi  gave  me  in 
its   place." 

"But  doesn't  that  one  lean  forward?" 

"No,  no  more  than  the  others  do,  on 
the  shelf  in  his  shop.  But  Pancaldi 
is  not  an  artist.  A  lack  of  equilibrium 
does  not  impress  him;  he  will  see  nothing 
wrong;  and  he  will  continue  to  think 
himself  favoured  by  luck,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  luck  will  con- 
tinue to  favour  him.  Meanwhile,  here's 
the  statuette,  the  one  used  for  the  sign. 
Am  I  to  break  the  pedestal  and  take  your 
clasp  out  of  the  leaden  sheath,  soldered 
to  the  back  of  the  pedestal,  which  keeps 
Mercury  steady?" 

"No,  no,  there's  no  need  for  that," 
Hortense   hurriedly   murmured. 

Renine's  intuition,  his  subtlety,  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  managed  the 
who'e  business:  to  her,  for  the  moment, 
all  these  things  remained  in  the  back- 
ground. But  she  suddenly  remembered 
that  the  eighth  adventure  was  completed, 
that  R6nine  had  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle, that  the  test  had  turned  to  his 
advantage  and  that  the  extreme  limit  of 
time  fixed  for  the  last  of  the  adventures 
was  not  yet  reached. 

He  had  the  cruelty  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact: 

"A  quarter  to  eight,"  he  said. 

An  oppressive  silence  fell  between 
them.  Both  felt  its  discomfort  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  hesitated  to  make  the 
least  movement.  In  order  to  break  it, 
Renine  jested: 

"'T'HAT  worthy  M.  Pancaldi,  how  good 
A  of  him  to  tell  me  what  I  wished  to 
know!  I  knew,  however,  that  by  exas- 
perating him,  I  should  end  by  picking 
up  the  mis,sing  clue  in  what  he  said. 
Iv  was  just  as  though  one  were  to  hand 
some  one  a  flint  and  steel  and  suggest 
to  him  that  he  was  to  use  it.  In  the  end, 
the  spark  is  obtained.  In  any  case, 
what  produced  the  spark  was  the  un- 
conscious but  inevitable  comparison 
which  he  drew  between  the  cornelian 
clasp,  the  element  of  luck,  and  Mercury, 
the  god  of  luck.  That  was  enough.  I 
understood  that  this  association  of  ideas 
aro?e  from  his  having  actually  associated 
the  two  factors  of  luck  by  embodying 
one  in  the  other,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
by  hiding  the  trinket  in  the  statuette. 
And  I  at  once  remembered  the  Mercury 
outside  the  door  and  its  defective  poise  " 
R6nine  suddenly  interrupted  himself. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  all  his  remarks 
were  falling  on  deaf  ears.  Hortense  had 
put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  and,  thus 


veiling  her  eyes,  sat  motionless  and  re- 
mote. 

SHE  was  indeed  not  listening.  The 
end  of  this  particular  adventure  and 
the  manner  in  which  Renine  had  acted 
on  this  occasion  no  longer  interested  her. 
What  she  was  thinking  of  was  the  com- 
plex series  of  adventures  amid  which  she 
had  been  living  for  the  past  three  months 
and  the  wonderful  behaviour  of  the  man 
who  had  offered  her  his  devotion.  She 
saw,  as  in  a  magic  picture,  the  fabulous 
deeds  performed  by  him,  all  the  good 
that  he  had  done,  the  lives  saved,  the 
sorrows  assuaged,  the  order  restored 
wherever  his  masterly  will  had  been 
brought  to  bear.  Nothing  was  impos- 
sible to  him.  What  he  undertook  to  do  he 
did.  Every  aim  that  he  set  before  him 
was  attained  in  advance.  And  all  this 
without  excessive  effort,  wjth  the  calm- 
ness of  one  who  knows  his  own  strength 
and  knows  that  nothing  can  resist  it. 

Then  what  could  she  do  against  him? 
Why  should  she  defend  herself  and  how? 
If  he  demanded  that  she  should  yield, 
would  he  not  know  how  to  make  her  do 
so  and  would  this  last  adventure  be 
any  more  difficult  for  him  than  the  others? 
Supposing  that  she  ran  away:  did  the 
wide  world  contain  a  retreat  in  which 
she  would  be  safe  from  his  pursuit? 
From  the  first  moment  of  their  first  meet- 
ing, the  end  was  certain,  since  Renine 
had  decreed  that  it  should  be  so. 

However,  she  still  cast  about  for  wear 
pons,  for  protection  of  some  sort;  and 
she  said  to  herself  that,  though  he  had 
fulfilled  the  eight  conditions  and  restor- 
ed the  cornelian  clasp  to  her  before 
the  eighth  hour  had  struck,  she  was  nev- 
ertheless protected  by  the  fact  that  this 
eighth  hour  was  to  strike  on  the  clock  of 
the  Chateau  de  Halingre  and  not  else- 
where. It  was  a  formal  compact.  Ren- 
ine said  that  day,  gazing  on  the  lips  which 
he   longed   to    kiss: 

"The  old  brass  pendulum  will  start 
swinging  again;  and,  when,  on  the  fixed 
date,  the  clock  once  more  strikes  eight, 
then. ..." 

She  looked  up.  He  was  not  moving 
either,  but  sat  patiently  waiting. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  saying',  she 
was    even    preparing    her    words: 

"You  know,  our  agreement  says  that 
it  must  be  the  Halingre  clock.  All  the 
other  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  .  .  . 
but  not  this  one.  So  I  am  free,  am  I  not? 
I  am  entitled  not  to  keep  my  promise, 
which,  moreover,  I  never  made,  but 
which  in  any  ease  falls  to  the  ground? ... 
And  I  am  perfectly  free ....  released 
from  any  scruple  of  conscience?.    .  ." 

She  had  not  time  to  speak.  At  that 
precise  moment,  there  was  a  click  behind 
her,  like  that  of  a  clock  about  to  strike. 

A  first  stroke  sounded,  then  a  second, 
then  a  third. 

Hortense  moaned.  She  had  recogn'zed 
the  very  sound  of  the  old  clock,  the  Hal- 
ingre clock,  which  three  months  ago, 
by  breaking  in  a  supernatural  manner 
the  silence  of  the  deserted  chSteau,  had 
set  both  of  them  on  the  road  of  the  eight 
adventures. 

She  counted  the  strokes.  The  c'ock 
struck  eight. 

"Ah!"  she  murmured,  half  swt  oning 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  "The 
clock ....  the  clock  is  here ....  the  one 
from  over  there ....  I  recognize  its  voice 


She  said  no  more.  She  felt  that 
Renine  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her;  and 
this  sapped  all  her  energies.  Beside, 
had  she  been  able  to  recover  them,  she 
would  have  been  no  better  off  nor  sought 
to  offer  him  the  least  resistance,  for  the 
reason  that  she  did  not  wish  to  resist. 
All  the  adventures  were  over,  but  one  re- 
mained to  be  undertaken,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  which  wiped  out  the  memory  of 
all  the  rest.  It  was  the  adventure  of 
love,  the  most  delightful,  the  mopt  be- 
wildering, the  most  adorable  of  all  ad- 
ventures. She  accepted  fate's  decree, 
rejoicing  in  all  that  might  come,  because 
she  was  in  love.  She  smiled  in  spite  of 
herself,  as  she  reflected  that  happiness 
was  again  to  enter  her  life  at  the  very 
moment  when  her  well-beloved  was 
bringing  her  the  cornelian   clasp. 

The  clock  struck  the  hour  for  the  se- 
cond   time. 

Hortense  raised  her  eyes  to  Renine. 
She  struggled  a  few  seconds  longer. 
But  she  was  like  a  charmed  bird,  incap- 
able of  any  movement  of  revolt;  and  at 
the  eighth  stroke  she  fell  upon  his 
breast  and  offered  him  her  lips 
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MAKING  fire  with  the  "fire' sticks,"  as  did 
the  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man  and  his  matches,  is  not  only 
a  most  interesting  experiment,  but  a  very  practical  one. 
The  art,  once  acquired,  may  some  day  prove  very  useful 
— should  you  be  camping  or  canoeing  or  hiking,  and  for- 
get or  lose  your  matches,  or  have  them  rendered  useless 
by  an  upset  in  the  water,  or  a  drenching  rain  storm. 

So  read  the  following  article  carefully,  then  take  your 
jackknife  and  hatchet,  find  the  necessary  wood,  and  make 
a  set. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  various  parts  of  the  fire-making  set: 
The  bow  and  its  leather  thong,  of  adjustable  length;  the 
fire  board,  the  fire-pan,  the 
hand-block,     the     "bird's- 
nest"   of   tinder,   in   which  _ 

the  smouldering  coal  of 
wood  dust  is  placed;  and 
the  spindle  or  drill. 

The  drill,  whirled  rapidly 
in  the  friction  cup  of  the 
fire- board, 
heats  and  then 
grinds  from  the 
sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  hole 
a  brown  wood 
powder.  This  . 
powder  works 
into  the  V- 
shaped  notch  at 
the  edge  of  the 
hole.  By  the 
time  the  notch 
is  filled  (if  the 
wood  is  of  the 
right  kind)  the 
increased    heat 

has  ignited  the  wood  powder,  which  begins  to  turn  black 
and  smoke. 

The  little  ember  of  dust  is  then  carefully  deposited  in 
the  tinder  "bird's  nest."  The  nest  is  picked  up  in  the 
hand,  the  hand  is  loosely  closed,  and  swung  briskly 
backwards  and  forwards,  until  the  heat  necessitates  put- 
ting it  down.  A  few  puffs  of  breath  will  then  bring  the 
flame.  An  optional  method  of  using  the  tinder  is  to  place 
it  directly  upon  the  ember,  and  fan  with  the  hand  or  blow 
gently.  The  bird's-nest  method  has  certain  advantages, 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 


The  Wood  to  be  Used 

PRICTION  fire  cannot  be  made 
"  with  any  kind  of  wood.  Some 
woods  grind  up  too  easily,  de- 
veloping little  heat.  Others  are 
too  hard,  and  will  produce  little  or 
no  powder;  and  a  resinous  wood 
will  "polish,"  and  discontinue 
sufficient  friction  as  soon  as  it 
develops  heat. 

It  is  a  theory  that  in  every 
section  of  country  a  native  wood 
can  be  found  that  will  make  fric- 
tion fire.  The  testing  of  this 
theory  offers  a  field  of  most  inter- 
esting experimenting  by  Scouts. 

The  production  of  smoke  under 
friction  is  not  necessarily  a  sign 
that  a  certain  kind  of  wood  will 
make  fire.  Some  woods  will  pro- 
duce heavy  smoke,  and  yet  re- 
fuse to  develop  a  spark.  The  best 
test  is  the  quality  of  powder  the 
wood  will  produce  under  the  fire- 
drill.  The  powder  must  be  fine 
and  soft — not  coarse  and  gritty. 

The  varieties  of  Canadian  wood 


FIRE   WITHOUT    MATCHES 


which  may  be  used  include  basswood,  cottonwood,  soft 
maple,  red  and  white  cedar,  elm,  balsam-fir,  hemlock, 
tamarack,  second  growth  white  pine  and  willow  root. 
All  wood  should  be  well  seasoned  and  dry. 
Among  fire-making  experts  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
drill  and  the  fire-board  should  be  of  the 
same  wood.  This  also  offers  an  interesting 
field  for  investigation. 

The  bow  (see  Fig.  1 )  may  be  made  of  any 
stout  wood,  and  from  20  to  36  inches  in 
length.  The  longer  bow  will  give  a  longer 
spin  of  the  drill  with  each  stroke,  and  per- 
haps greater  speed;  the  shorter  is  easier  to 
control,  and  is  more  convenient  for  carry- 
ing. 

The  thong  should  be  of 
strong,  pliable  leather,  one- 
quarter  inch  in  width,  and 
should  be  secured  to  the  bow 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
readily  be  tightened  from  time  to  time. 

Strung  to  the  bow,  the  thong  should  be  of 
such  a  length  that  when  twisted  around  the 
drill  it  will  grip  snugly,  yet  run  freely. 

The  drill  may  be  round  or  octagonal  in 
shape,  should  be  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  inch  in  diameter,  and  preferably 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length.  The  shape  of 
the  friction  end  is  important.  It  should  not 
be  pointed,  but  rounded,  like  the  half  of  a 
marble,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  as 
much  grinding  surface  as  possible.  The 
shape  of  the  other  end  is  not  important, 
except  that  it  must  fit  easily  into  the  hole 
in  the  hand-block. 

The  Hand  Block 

THE  hand-block  needs  little  describing.  It  should  be 
of  a  size  to  be  grasped  firmly  in  the  palm,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  any  part  of  the  hand  touching  the  drill. 
The  hole  in  the  hand-block  should  be  kept  greased,  to 
eliminate  friction  at  the  top  of  the  drill.  Some  fire-makers 
fit  a  metal  or  stone  socket  into  the  block. 

A  convenient  size  for  the  fire-board  is  four  by  twelve 
inches,  and  three-quarters  inch  in  thickness.  To  complete 
the  fire-board  cut  a  notch  (or  number  of  notches)  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  of  the  same  depth.  At  the  top 
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of  the  notch  cut  a  shallow  hole,  or  cup,  of  a  size 
that  will  neatly  take  the  end  of  your  drill;  the  outer 
edge  of  the  hole  being  within  a  quarter  inch  of  the 
edge  of  the  fire-board. 

The  fire-pan,  or  fire-chip,  is  placed  under  the  notch,  to 
facilitate  the  picking  up  of  the  coal.  While  the  fire-pan  as 

shown  has  advan- 
tages, in  the  woods 
a  small  flat  chip 
will  serve  as  well, 
if  handled  care- 
fully. 

The  tinder 
bird's-nest  may  be 
made  of  fine  dry 
shavings.dry  grass, ' 
moss,  or  leaves, 
rubbed  up  fine  in 
the  hand.  The 
best  tinder,  how- 
ever, is  cedar  bark 
fibre,  or  fibre  made 
by  shredding  soft 
pine  or  cedar  be- 
tween stones.  The  latter  was  the  Indian's  preference.  Of 
course  tinder  may  be  moistened  with  kerosene  or  gaso- 
line; but  no  true  Scout  would  do  anything  so  unwoods- 
manlike. 

Twist  the  bow  thong  around  the  middle  of  the  drill, 
and  so  that  the  drill  is  on  the  outside  of  the  thong— not  on 
the  inside,  against  the  bow. 

How  to  Hold  It 

■iy"NEEL  on  the  right  knee,  and  place  the  left  foot  firm- 
■C*-  ly  on  the  fire-board.  (It  is  very  important  that  the 
fire-board  be  held  immovable.)  Hold  the  hand-block  so 
that  the  drill  is  perpendicular,  and  adjust  yourself  so  that 
your  left  wrist  is  pressed  firmly  against  your  left  knee. 

Hold  the  bow  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  precisely  at  right 
angles  to  the  drill.  Now  press  down  on  the  hand-block, 
and,  with  a  rapid,  even  motion,  drive  the  bow  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Continue  until  the  notch  is  well  filled  with  powder,  and 
the  powder  is  smoking  freely. 

Being  very  careful  not  to  remove  the  fire-board  (which 
might  result  in  breaking  up  the  little  dust -ember),  lay 
aside  the  bow  and  drill.  Place  your  right  hand  on  the 
fire-board,  to  steady  it  while  you  remove  your  left  foot. 
Carefully  hold  the  fire-board  with  the  left  hand,  and  with 
the  finger  tips  of  the  right  hand  give  the  board  a  light  tap 
(to  break  the  coal  from  the  sides  of  the  notch).  Tip  up, 
and  remove  the  fire-board.  Care- 
fully pick  up  the  fire-pan,  or  chip, 
and  drop  the  lump  of  smouldering 
dust  into  the  centre  of  the  bird's- 
nest.  Pick  up  the  nest,  close  your 
hand  about  it,  loosely,  and  swing 
it  rapidly  in  the  air.  You  will  feel 
the  heat  almost  immediately.  As 
soon  as  the  "nest"  is  uncomfort- 
ably hot,  place  it  on  the  ground, 
blow  it  into  flame — and  build  up 
your  fire. 

Bringing  the  Flame 

'T'HE  fire  may  be  brought  by 
-■■  placing  tinder  over  the  coal 
on  the  ground,  and  blowing  dir- 
ectly on  it,  but  the  hand-coaxing 
method  generally  is  surer,  and  the 
flame,  when  it  comes,  is  much 
stronger.  While  the  "nest"  is 
being  held  in  the  hand,  the  in- 
creasing temperature  of  the  coal 
further  dries  and  heats  the  tinder 
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HERE'S  FROM  AN 
ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPH 

A  former  Canadian  Minister  of  Financf 
in  his  Disappearing  Fropeiler  Boat 

DON'T  you  agree  that  the  folks 
who  own  a  motor  boat  are  the 
ones  who  get  the  best  fun  out 
of  their  vacation  spent  by  the  water  ? 
And  this  is  just  the  ideal  boat.  In 
addition  to  its  famous  patented  de- 
vice— automatically  raising  the  pro- 
peller to  safety— these  boats  have 
jome  remarkable  ad^'antages.  They 
are  beautiful  boats  with  graceful 
lines  and  elegant  fittings.  They  are 
staunchly  built — strong  and  sturdy. 
They  are  scientifically  and  safely 
built — with  propeller  in  midships, 
Btabilizing  the  boat  and  adding  to 
its  speed.  Their  value  is  possible 
because  we  specialize  in  three  models 
only  and  have  immense  production. 
A  Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  is 
almost  as  indispensible  as  your  vaca- 
tion  itseU. 

Over  too  in  use  oh  the  Musioka  Lakes 

DlSAPPEARlNcPROPELER 
BOATS 
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U.S.A.,  MainSt..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
See  these  boats  in  our  Showrooms.  Or  our  new 
handsomely  illustrated  folder  will  give  )  ou 
an  adtquate  idea  of  their  splendid  con- 
struction and  wonderful  value. 


We  have  also  a  special  first 


erade.  16-ft.  Canvas  Canoe  at  a  price 
of  $75  complete.   Write  to-day, 
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so  that  the  moment  the  flame  comes,  the 
tinder  flashes  into  full  blaze.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  hand  method  during  wet 
weather  is  obvious. 

If  when  beginning  operations  smoke 
does  not  come  within  a  minute,  it  is  use- 
less to  continue.  Examine  the  end  of  your 
drill.  You  probably  will  find  it  is  "polish- 
ing." Perhaps  it  has  developed  a  point, 
and  is  only  grinding  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  With  your  knife  pare  the  drill-end 
until  it  fits  the  hole  snugly.  If  it  again 
fails  I  where  the  wood  is  known  to  be  suit- 
able), drop  a  little  dry  dust  into  the  hole. 

Your  first  attempt  to  make  fire  may 
fail.  Keep  at  it,  each  time  giving  careful 
attention  to  every  step  and  detail.  When 
you  have  caught  the  "knack,"  practise 
until  you  can  get  your  flame  within  the 
minute. 

The  next  step  is  to  leave  matches  be- 
hind, stick  a  leather  thong  in  your  pocket 
take  a  hatchet,  go  out  into  the  woods,  and 
find  the  necessary  material  and  make 
your  fire-set  on  the  spot.  When  you  have 
done  this,  and  made  your  fire — then  you 
may  call  yourself  a  real  woods  Scout. 


Do  You  Know  Poison  Ivy? 

A  GREAT  many  people  do  not —  until 
-'^  a  "lot  of  mosquito  bites"  begin  to 
"spread." 

Let's  read  up  on  it: 

Poison  Ivy  may  be  identified  by  its 
three  leaves,  or  leaflets,  with  but  few 
notches;  frequently  with  but  one.  In 
colour  the  leaves  are  a  shiny  copper  when 
young,  later  dull  green,  still  later  scarlet. 
They  may  be  small,  or  up  to  six  inches  in 
length,  where  the  vine  is  growing  in  a  cool 
shady  spot.  The  flower  and  berry  are  of  a 
dirty  white  or  greenish  tint. 

Poison  Ivy  does  not  always  grow  in  the 
corner  of  an  old  rail  fence  back  in  the 
country.  You  may  find  it  on  the  lake  or 
sea  shore,  growing  erect  in  the  sand — from 
a  wind-blown  seed. 

The  poison  is  an  oil  covering  the  leaves 
and  stem  of  the  plant.  It  is  carried  even 
by  the  pollen  blown  from  the  flowers  by 
tlie  wind.  That  is  how  persons  susceptible 
to  the  poisoning  often  are  affected  simply 
by  passing  near  the  vine. 

Treatment. — A  thorough  washing  of 
the  hands  with  naptha  soap  and  water  im- 
mediately after  touching  poison  ivy  is  of- 
ten of  considerable  service  in  preventing 
infection.  If  inflammation  does  occur, 
bathe  with  salt  water  or  baking  soda,  to 
relieve  the  irritation.  In  severe  cases  a 
doctor  should  be  consulted.  Here  is  an 
effective  application  that  any  druggist 
can  make  up  for  you:  carbolic  acid,  half 
gram;  zinc  oxide,  half  ounce;  lime  water, 
one  ounce.  Shake  well  and  apply  every 
hour  until  the  inflammation  disappears. 

If  the  skin  becomes  too  dry,  change 
to  vaseline  or  cold  cream.  A  woods 
remedy  said  to  be  effective  is  a  wash 
made  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  cinquefoil. 


Regarding  Mushrooms 

■\/f  ANY  tons  of  delicious  and  nutritious 
■'■'^-l  food  go  to  waste  every  year  in  Can- 
ada, because  of  the  widespread  danger  of 
poisoning  "from  eating  poison  toadstools." 

A  knowledge  of  mushrooms  and  "those 
that  aren't"  should  be  included  in  the 
qualifications  of  every  Scoutmaster  or 
other  boys'  work  leader  in  charge  of 
summer  camps.  Many  camp  directors 
solve  the  problem  by  declaring  the  entire 
Mushroom  family  taboo.  This  is  quite 
right,  unless  there  is  an  expert  to  super- 
vise the  boys'  investigations  and  discov- 
eries. Boys — and  others — cannot  be  too 
careful. 

Mushrooms  and  other  edible  fungi  are 
found  in  practically  all  sections  of  Canada. 
Of  all  our  vegetable  growths,  they  pro- 
bably are  the  strangest.  Of  their  origin 
we  know  little.  The  wherefore  of  their 
appearance  and  disappearance,  without 
visible  seed  or  residu,  is  a  greater  mystery. 
Perhaps  the  Fairies  can  expUtin  it.  Often 
the  fungi  look  like  Fairies'  work,  with 
their  freakish  shape  and  grotesque  color- 
ings; their  resemblance  to  umbrellas,  fans, 
starfish,  coral,  oysters,  balloons,  birds'- 
nests.  It  would  seem  the  prank  of  some 
evil  sprite  that  moulds  in  most  grotesque 
form  those  Mushrooms  that  are  least 
harmful,  while  presenting  in  respectable 
and  inviting  shape  those  containing  most 
deadly  poison. 

Of  the  many  species  of  Mushroom, 
some  are  merely  unwholesome,  and  at 
the  worst  cause  only  temporary  nausea. 
.\bout  a  dozen  varieties  are  known  to  be 


dangerously  poisonous.  Unfortunately 
those  belong  to  the  same  group  as  the 
Common  Mushroom,  and,  but  for  a  few 
exceptions,  greatly  resemble  them  in  form 
and  coloring. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  not  one 
of  the  fungi  known  to  be  poisonous  gives 
warning  either  by  appearance,  or  taste. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  poisonous  mush- 
rooms turn  black  also  is  quite  erroneous. 
In  fact  the  most  edible  and  delicious  of  all 
mushrooms,  the  Inky  Coprinus,  is  quite 
black  beneath  the  cup. 

The  poisonous  varieties  most  frequently 
mistaken  for  edible  mushrooms  are  the 
Deadly  Agaric  and  the  Fly  Agaric.  Of  the 
two,  the  former  is  the  more  dangerous 
and  the  latter  the  more  common. 

The  differences  between  the  common 
edible  Mushroom  and  the  Fly  Agaric  and 
Deadly  Agaric,  which  can  easily  be  remem- 
bered, are  as  follows: 

(.1)  The  Common  Mushroom  has  a  cap 
which  is  not  covered  with  wart-like  scales; 
gills  which  are  brownish  purple  when 
mature;  a  nearly  cylindrical  stalk,  which 
is  not  hollow,  with  a  ring  near  the  middle, 
and  without  a  bulbous  base  sheathed  by 
a  membrane  or  by  scales. 

(2)  The  Fly  Agaric  has  a  cap  marked 
with  prominent  warts;  gills  always  white; 
a  stalk  with  a  large  ring  around  the  upper 
part  hollow  or  cottony  inside,  but  solid 
at  the  base,  where  it  is  bulbous  and  scaly. 

(3)  The  Deadly  Agaric  has  a  cap  without 
distinct  warts;  gills  which  are  always 
white,  and  a  hollow  stalk,  with  a  large 
ring,  and  a  prominent  bulb  at  the  base, 
the  upper  margin  of  which  is  membranous 
or  bag-like. 

(4)  In  coloring,  although  the  tints  may 
vary  in  each  case,  the  Fly  Agaric  is  bril- 
liant yellow  or  red,  the  Deadly  Agaric 
white  varying  to  pale  olive,  while  the 
Common  Mushroom  is  white,  usually 
tinged  with  a  little  brown. 

Other  differences  occur  in  the  cap  and 
stalk  of  the  three  species.  In  the  Mush- 
room the  cap  averages  three  to  five  inches 
in  breadth,  and  the  stalk  is  generally 
shorter  than  the  breadth  of  the  top,  and 
comparatively  stout.  The  cap  remains 
convex  for  a  long  time,  and  does  not  be- 
come quite  flat-topped  until  old.  The  sub- 
stance is  firm  and  solid.  In  the  Fly  Agaric 
the  cap,  at  first  oval  and  convex,  soon 
becomes  flat,  and  attains  a  breadth  of  six 
to  eight  inches  and  sometimes  more. 

The  cap  of  the  Deadly  Agaric  is  thinner 
than  that  of  the  common  mushroom,  and, 
from  being  rather  bell-shaped  when 
young,  becomes  gradually  flat-topped, 
with  the  center  a  little  raised.  In  breadth 
it  is  intermediate  between  the  two  pre- 
ceding   species. 

The  Fly  Agaric  has  scarcely  any  odor. 
The  other  two  species  have  certain  odors 
of  their  own,  which  cannot  be  described. 

Finally,  the  Common  Mushroom  does 
not  grow  in  the  woods,  but  always  in  the 
open. 

The  Oyster  Mushroom  is  another  of 
the  edible  kind,  that  can  easily  be  recog- 
nized. There  is  no  poisonous  mushroom 
resembling  it  in  any  way.  We  have  all  seen 
it  growing  on  dead  tree  trunks  in  clusters, 
and  on  the  side  of  trees.  Its  cap  is  smooth 
white  or  slightly  tinged  with  ash  or 
brown.  To  provide  an  appetizing  dish, 
it  requires  careful  cleaning  and  long 
cooking 

Ink  Caps,  or  Inky  Coprinus,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  is  a  wholesome  mush- 
room. It  grows  very  rapidly  on  rich 
ground,  and  dies  just  as  quickly.  Its 
spores  are  black,  and,  in  decay,  the  gills 
turn  into  a  black  fluid,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  dye.  The  cap  is  grey,  or  grey- 
ish-brown, sometimes  darker.  'The  usual 
way  to  cook  this  mushroom  is  to  wash 
thoroughly,  then  stew  or  bake  in  milk 
and  butter  for  half  an  hour. 

The  widely  known  Morel  cannot  be 
mistaken,  because  of  its  peculiar  shape 
and  its  deeply  pitted  head.  It  is  entirely 
above  suspicion.  To  prepare  for  eating, 
clean  thoroughly,  slice  and  cook  for  an 
hour,  in  butter,  or  butter  and  milk.  This 
variety  is  gathered  when  small. 

Another  safe  mushroom  is  the  Puffball- 
Care  must  be  observed,  as  they  greatly 
resemble  poisonous  toadstools  in  one 
stage  of  their  growth.  When  they  are  old 
and  begin  to  puff,  they  are  unwholesome. 
To  cook,  first  wash,  peel  and  cut  out  any 
discoloured  parts,  then  fry  with  a  little 
butter. 

It  would  hardly  do  to  miss  the  Beef- 
steak Mushroom,  bo  called  because  in 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  raw  meat. 
When  properly  fried  or  baked  it  is  said  to 
equal  meat  as  a  food. 
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Wash    silk   stockings 
the   LUX  way 

Whisk  a  tablespoonfu!  of 
Lux  into  a  thick  lather  m 
half  a  bowlful  of  very  hot 
water.  Add  cold  water 
until  lukewarm.  Dip  the 
stockings  up  and  down, 
pressing  the  Lux  suds 
throughand  through  them. 
Rinse  in  three  lukewarm 
waters  Squeeze  water 
out — do  not  raring.  Hang  to 
dry.  Never  dry  over  a 
radiator. 

The  thin,  white,  satin-like 
Lux  flakes  are  made  by 
our  own  exclusive  process 
and   melt  quickly 

Lux  is  supreme— (or  washing  fine 

clothes.     Sold  only  in  sealed 

packet— dust- proof ! 


LUX 
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You  Can  Own  a  Pretty 

Summer    Home 
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Fd  Like  to  Nail 

this  Sign  in 
Every   Nursery 


Mothers  —  please  be  regular. 
Baby's  tiny  anatomy  should  keep 
time  like  a  watch. 

A  baby  is  so  logical.  When  every- 
thing is  right— food,  sleep,  skin — 
baby  is  no  more  trouble  than  a 
kitten.  But  upset  the  schedule 
and   everything   is   all  wrong. 

Take  such  an  ordinary  thing  as 
talcum.  You  know  that  Mennen 
Berated  is  right,  just  as  your 
Mother  and  Grandmother  knew  it 
was  right.  But  suppose  you  ex- 
periment with  a  very  cheap  tal- 
cum or  one  without  a  properly 
balanced  formula,  or  with  one  too 
strongly  scented,  or  one  which 
doesn't  adhere  to  the  skin.  Baby's 
petal  skin  will  show  the  differ- 
ence very  quickly. 

While  we  are  on  this  matter  of 
skin,  I  want  to  tell  you  all  over 
again  about  wonderful  Kora- 
Konia.  It's  the  most  amazing 
remedy  I  have  ever  employed  in 
my  years  of  baby  raising.  Almost 
unbelievable  are  the  results  I 
have  observed  in  cases  of  prickly 
heat,  teething  rashes,  or  inflam- 
mation caused  by  damp  diapers. 
Kora-Konia  is  not  just  another 
talcum.  It  isn't  talcum  at  all,  but 
possesses  remarkable  protective 
and  curative  virtues,  protecting 
while  it  soothes  and  heals.  Please 
try  it.  And  do  send  your  35  cents 
at  once  for  my  Baby  Book.  I 
know  you  will  like  it  and  get  a 
lot   of  help  from   it. 

Lovingly, 

BELLE. 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL  CANADA 

Sales  Agent}: 
HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO..  Limited 
TORON  ro 


THE   GIRL  WHO   GOES  TO   BUSINESS 

By    GERTRUDE    E.     S.     PRINGLE 


You  WOULD  hardly  expect  any- 
one so  dainty  and  fragile-looking — 
so  like  "a  bit  of  Dresden  china — 
to  drive  her  own  car.  But  she  does. 
You  would  never  guess  that  anyone  so 
young  and  pretty  was  an  outstanding 
business  woman.  But  she  is.  For  sev- 
en years  she  has  been  the  manager  of  an 
office,  with  a  staff  of  five  stenographers, 
two  clerks  and  two  book-keepers  under 
her.  You  see,  she  had  been  a  stenograph- 
er there  for  four  years  when  one  day  the 
managership  unexpectedly  fell  vacant, 
and  she,  being  the  only  one  who  knew  the 
work,  was  asked  to  take  charge  during  the 
Summer  until  an  appointment  could  be 
made.  So  well  did  she  conduct  the  office 
that  the  idea  of  getting  anyone  else  to 
run  it  was  completely  given  up.  The 
firm  probably  forgot  they  had  ever  con- 
templated  such    a   thing. 

Then  there  is  another  girl,  quite  young 
also,  whose  work  is  unique  in  that  she 
shoulders  a  heavy  financial  responsibility. 
In  five  years  she  has  purchased  for  her 
firm  $32,000,000  worth  of  drafts  and 
notes,  and  on  this  huge  sum  the  loss  has 
amounted  to  a  mere  bagatelle,  29-100  of 
1   per  cent.,  a  remarkable  record. 

Fourteen  years  ago  an  ambitious 
youngfter  graduated  from  business  college 
into  a  $6  a  week  job  as  a  ledger-keeper. 
It  was  dull  monotonous  work,  but  she 
spent  five  years  at  it,  and  now  realizes  it 
was  good  training  for  a  higher  post.  See- 
ing no  promotion  ahead  she  resigned  when 
a  better-paying  job  presented  itself, 
which  was  to  take  full  charge  of  a  set  of 
books.  Since  then  she  has  gradually 
worked  her  way  up,  and  now  is  an  offic- 
ial in  a  flourishing  company,  drawing  $50 
a  week  and  a  substantial  yearly  bonus. 

Endless  are  the  rewards  of  zeal  and 
initiative.  At  the  Coast,  where  salaries 
are.  on  a  lower  scale  than  in  the  East, 
a  young  girl  with  a  couple  of  years'  ex- 
perience started  in  an  insurance  office  as 
a  stenographer  at  $75  a  month.  She 
soon  became  so  expert  in  adjusting 
automobile  insurance  that  they  gave  her 


this  branch  of  the  work  to  look  after 
and  she  now  draws  $150  a  month.  Sim- 
ilarly, another  stenographer  there  was 
branched  out  into  the  work  of  an  Insur- 
ance Claims  Adjuster,  and  earns  about 
the  same  salary. 

Bright  young  women  in  Canada  are 
making  from  $1,800  to  $4,000  a  year  in 
office  work,  and  there  are  a  few  who  draw 
even  higher  remuneration.  In  the  maj- 
ority of  cases,  and  eliminating  certain 
secretarial  posts  which  pay  high  salaries, 
anything  over  and  above  $2,500  is  apt  to 
be  derived  from  stock  dividends,  yearly 
bonuses  and  commissions.  When  a  girl 
owns  stock  in  her  firm,  the  work  becomes 
wonderfully  interesting  to  her  and 
such  sacrifices  as  are  entailed  by  night 
work  and  over-time  seem  well  worth 
while  when,  as  an  official  of  the  company, 
secretary-treasurer  or  assistant  manager, 
she  has  a  share  in  its  management. 

The  Successful  Single 

WHEN  a  young  man  who  earns,  say, 
from  $1,500  to  $1,800  a  year  falls 
in  love  with  a  clever  girl  who  draws 
nearly  twice  that  amount,  he  is  either 
too  diffident  to  propose  to  one  so  much 
more  prosperous  than  himself,  or,  if  he 
should  summon  courage  to  do  so,  she  will 
in  all  probability  decide  she  is  better  off 
as  she  is,  having  a  good  business  future, 
no  financial  worries  and  money  that 
keeps  accumulating  in  various  invest- 
ments. Enjoying  her  independence  and 
comfortable  income,  she  dreads  being  in 
the  position  of  the  housewife  who  no 
matter  how  unselfish  and  kind  her  hus- 
band may  be,  often  finds  herself  with  no 
more  than  carfare  in  her  purse.  While  a 
few  young  women  marry  and  continue  in 
business,  the  majority  will  not  undertake 
this,  feeling  they  could  not  do  justice 
to  both  home  and  business.  So  the 
"successful  single"  — she  who  chooses  a 
business  career  rather  than  an  average 
marriage — spends  her  leisure  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  hobby  and  companions  it 
with  women  friends. 


Compare  a  girl  earning,  say,  $3,000 
a  year,  with  the  average  bachelor.  Un- 
less he  is  Scotch  or  has  to  help  depend- 
ents he  will  joyously  and  irresponsibly 
live  up  to  every  cent  of  his  income,  while 
she  will  dress  well  and  enjoy  life  in  a 
quiet  way,  but  will  yet  save  about  two- 
thirds  of  her  earnings.  Take  one  such 
girl,  who  is  typical  of  others  in  the  same 
position.  Out  of  $.3,000  she  saves  $1,800 
a  year,  lives  alone  in  a  $30  a  month 
apartment  which  consists  of  living  room, 
kitchenette  and  bath.  In  Summer  she 
sublets  this  and  hies  her  to  a  cottage  by 
the  lake  shore,  which  she  owns  in  partner- 
ship with  a  girl  chum,  and  here  the  two 
play  at  gardening,  motoring  daily  to 
their  work  in  the  city. 

Opportunities  Always  Available 

BUSINESS  is  becoming  increasingly 
magnetic  to  women,  as  its  rewards 
are  being  more  impartially  begtowed 
without  discriminaion  as  to  sex,  although 
this  handicap  has  not  entirely  been  done 
away  with,  since  some  employers  when 
promoting  a  woman  to  a  man's  job  will 
expect  to  pay  her  rather  less  for  the  same 
work.  Still,  matters  are  improving  all 
the   time  in   this   respect. 

The  great  advantage  of  stenography 
is  that,  because  of  the  training  it  affords 
in  the  conduct  of  a  business,  it  often  leads 
to  highly-specialized  and  remunerative 
work.  A  bright  stenographer  learns  the 
ins  and  outs  of  everything  pertainirg  to 
her  firm,  and  sometimes  when  an  im- 
portant post  suddenly  becomes  vacant 
she  is  found  to  be  the  best  fitted  to  fill 
it. 

Through  the  marriage  of  girl  stenogra- 
phers, positions  are  continually  becoming 
vacant,  which  helps  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  desirable  openings,  so  that  there  are 
always  good  chances  for  the  new  arrivals 
in  the  business  field.  Because  their  re- 
cords show  that  few  women  remain  in 
business  as  long  as  ten  years,  the  banks 
do  not  include  them  in  the  benefits  of 
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_  ^pension  scheme.  And,  for  the  same 
^Bason,  banks  have  found  it  does  not  pay 
them  to  train  girls  as  clerks,  and  are 
no  longer  engaging  them  for  work  on  the 
books. 

TO  MAKE  a   success  of    stenography 
a  girl  must  possess  a  quick  mentality. 
a  retentive  memory,  good  eye-sight  and 
good  hearing.     The  power  of  concentra- 
tion, sound  judgment,  self-control  and  a 
,    sense  of  responsibility  are  also  indispen- 

!  sable.  The  better  her  education,  the 
better  her  chances  of  success.  She  re- 
quires a  thorough  grounding  in  English; 
matriculation  standing^or  its  equivalent 
— is  expected  of  the  beginner  who  applies 
for  a  post  in  a  firm  of  high  standards. 
When  a  stenographer  can  say  she  is  a 
university  graduate  she  gains  prestige 
and  is  an  aristocrat  among  novices. 
But  this  distinction  will  not  carry  her 
far  unless  she  makes  good  as  a  worker. 
However,  girls  who  have  attended  good 
private  schools  and  belong  to  families 
of  cultural  advantages  may  be  just  as 
well  educated  as  those  possessed  of  a 
degree.  That  type  of  home  is  more  and 
more  sending  its  girls  out  into  the  busi- 
ness world. 

Those  who  have  a  decided  bent  for 
figures  would  be  wise  to  take  up  the  dual 
study  of  book-keeping  and  stenography, 
as  with  this  double  equipment  there  will 
be  a  greater  chance  of  securing  work. 
Many  small  firms  which  offer  a  good 
chance  for  promotion,  require  a  combina- 
tion book-keeper-stenographer,  as  the 
amount  of  work  does  not  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  two  persons.  After  from 
six  to  ten  months  spent  in  study  at  a  good 
business  college,  here  comes  the  ordeal 
of  seeking  a   position. 

The   First    Position 


TO  A  girl  just  starting  in  business,  the 
amount  of  money  she  earns  is  not 
80  important  as  the  kind  of  office  she 
enters,  its  morale,  the  standard  of  its 
work  and  personnel.  She  will  find  its 
mental  atmosphere  means  everything  in 
her  career.  An  office  faithfully  mirrors 
the  disposition  of  the  man  at  its  head. 
If  he  be  the  martinet,  red-tape  type  of 
executive,  lacking  in  human  sympathy, 
too  aloof  to  say  even  a  "good-morning" 
to  his  staff,  they  will,  as  a  whole,  show  a, 
lack  of  kindliness  and  goodwill.  If  he 
indulges  in  the  luxury  of  moods  and 
tenses  when  out  of  sorts,  his  employees  will 
work  under  a  nervous  strain,  making 
them   captious  and  irritable  also. 

For  days,  one  particular  manager  had 
been  "grousing"  about  the  office,  anta- 
gonizing all  his  workers  until  his  assistant, 
a  clever  woman,  said  to  him,  "Look  here, 
get  rid  of  that  chip  on  your  shoulder. 
You  are  upsetting  everyone  in  the  office 
and  they  are  all  reflecting  your  state  of 
mind. 

"Besides,"  she  added,  "it  is  bad  bus- 
iness to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  staff 
and  make  their  work  hours  a  burden,  as 
it  lessens  their  efficiency  and  fills  them 
with  fear,  which  is  always  detrimental 
to  success." 

Apart  from  the  morale  of  the  office, 
there  is  the  standard  it  -maintains  in  its 
correspondence.  Certain  concerns  given 
up  to  law,  banking,  finance,  insurance  and 
publishing,  for  in.stance,  use  correct  Eng- 
lish, but  there  are  houses  where  the  lan- 
guage dictated  in  daily  routine  letters  is 
most  slovenly  and  careless,  hundreds  of 
words  being  employed  where  a  line  or  two 
would  suffice  to  express  the  meaning. 
This  is  where  a  bright  girl  can  often  render 
real  service  by  reconstructing  such  letters 
In  a  way  that  will  reflect  credit  on  the 
firm. 

With  regard  to  their  aims,  stenograph- 
ers can  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The 
one  kind  is  in  business  merely  to  gain 
money  for  pretty  clothes,  and  does  not 
expect  to  stay  there  long.  The  other, 
knowing  there  is  no  one  to  fall  back  on  if 
ahe  fails,  determines  by  hard  work  to 
arrive  at  success. 

Success  is  not  reached  by  any  royal 
road.  A  girl  may  smile  her  way  into 
popularity,  but  it  is  hard  work  that  tells 
in  the  long  run.  Indeed  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  beauty  helps  in  busi- 
ness. One  keen  wholesaler  found  a 
beautiful  .stenographer  was  an  absolute 
[hindrance  in   his  business.     One  day  he 

nt  for  her  and  said,  "My  dear  young 

dy,   I   regret   very   much   that    I  must 

ispense  with  your  services.  Your  work 
well  done,  you  are  exemplary  in  every 

ay,  but  you  are  much  too  attractive, 


and  all  my  young  men  are  buzzing  around 
you.  When  I  want  any  of  them,  I  have 
to  go  to  your  desk  to  find  them,  for 
Harry  will  be  picking  up  your  handker- 
chief, Tom  sharpening  your  pencils  and 
Dick  making  a  date  with  you  for  the 
theatre." 

Salaries     Paid     Stenographers 

IN  LARGE  commercial  centres  such  as 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg, 
a  beginner  just  out  of  business  college 
can  earn  from  $12  to  $15  a  week  to  start. 
At  the  end  of  six  months,  if  possessed  of 
ability  and  industry,  she  may  receive  from 
$15  to  $17  a  week.  A  stenographer  of 
some  years'  experience  in  a  first-class 
establishment,  may  be  paid  from  $25 
to  $35  a  week.  But  these  figures  apply 
only  to  well-educated  girls.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a  large  army  of  poorly- 
equipped,  incompetent  stenographers  who 
swamp  the  market  and  who  are  much 
better  suited  to  perform  manual  labor 
than  clerical  work. 

In  British  Columbia,  where  the  supply 
of  stenographers  exceeds  the  demand, 
the  tendency  lately  has  been  toward  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  salaries.     From 


MISS    FLORA    STEWART 
A  Kraduale  of  Queen's  UntTcrsitr,    Kino- 
ton,  Ont.,   who  is  a  successful  underwriter 
in     the     Sun     Life     Assurance     Company, 
Toronto. 


$65  to  $80  a  month  is  the  prevailing  sal- 
ary offered,  although  this  does  not  apply 
to  stenographers  who  have  served  years 
in  the  same  firm  and  who  may  be  receiv- 
ing from  $100  to  $125. 

The  chartered  banks  usually  start  a 
beginner  at  $50  a  month,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $125,  although  in  cases  of  spe- 
cial merit  they  may  rise  to  $150.  Then, 
too,  they  grant  bonuses  at  intervals. 
On  the  whole,  exceptionally  able  women 
do  not  earn  as  much  in  banks  as  their 
ability  would  command  for  t^em  in 
business    houses. 

Secretarial    Work    Most     Interesting 

WHEN  a  woman  stenographer 
is  appointed  to  a  secretarial  post 
she  may  earn  from  $2,500  to  $3,800  a 
year,  will  have  interesting  and  varied 
work,  and  a  certain,  definite  standing. 
To  fill  such  a  position,  great  tact,  initia- 
tive, an  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  a  pleasing  personality,  plus  business 
ability,     are    required. 

Women  secretaries  are  now  employed 
in  many  large  business  houses,  in  univer- 
sities, in  departments  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  in  social  service 
work,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  rich.  One 
of  the  most  desirable  of  such  posts,  view- 
ed from  the  standpoint  of  interesting 
work,  is  to  be  secretary  to  a 
deputy-minister.  Recently  the  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Low,  minister  without  port- 
folio at  Ottawa  appointed  as  his  parlia- 
mentary secretary,  a  clever  young  girl, 
Miss  Charlotte  E.  Whitton,  M.A.  Once 
such  a  thing  as  a  prominent  executive 
having  a  woman  secretary  would  have 
been  thought  absurd  but  nowadays  it  is 
becoming  a  case  of  fitness  for  the  position 
without  regard  to  sex.  Women  are  reap- 
ing the  victory  of  the  vote. 


onsumer 
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The  leaves  of  "Salada"  are  at  all 
times  scaled  against  moisture  and 
foreign  odors,  thus  preserving  their 
unique  flavour  and  garden  freshness. 
Fragrant,  delicious,  refreshing,  it  is  the  perfect 
blend  of  the  finest  and  purest  teas  grown.  Once 
try  Salada  and  you  will  use  no  other  blend. 


w 


SALAM 


Try  Lumino — the  New 

Aluminum 


The  New  Aluminum 


T  UMINO  — the  new  alum- 
inum  cooking  ware — will 
give  perfect  service  for  many 
long  years.  It  is  made  from 
thick  sheets  of  the  purest 
aluminum.  The  brilliant  our- 
side  finish  appeals,  and  the 
smooth,  hard  inside  finish 
means  easy  cleaning.  Note 
the  smart,  up-to-date  shapes 
and  examine  the  always-cool 
handle. 

»«'Sheet  Metal  Products  Co*T™« 

MOMTREAL     TORONTO      WINNIPEG 
.eOMONTOM      VANCOUVER    CAIAARV 


I  f  you  want  your  babies  to  grow 
big  and  strong  like  me,  give  them 
ROBINSON'S  "PATENT" 
BARLEY. 

Used  with  cow's  modified  milk, 
Robinson's  "Patent"  Barley 
gives  the  same  elements  as 
mother's  milk  and  has  saved 
the  lives  of  many  babies  denied 
nature's  food. 

At  nine  months,  add  Robinson's 

"Patent'"   Groats    to    the  diet. 

Send  far  our  free  Baby  Record  Book 


COLMAN-KEEN  (Canada) 

Limited 
520  King  Street  West 

TORONTO  lua 


Irresistible  Eyes 

are  those  which  arc  bright 

and  ftparklinfi.  Kt-cp  your  eyes 
young  and  beautiful  tbroufthihe 
dally  uic  of  Murine.  It  has  sit>(t(l 
tlie  tcM  ot  time.  At  all  drunK'^t*. 

JM^    /»»><»«•  EVES 


For  Mental   Depression 

^"'"^HORSFORD'S 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

IKHrrsliiim  liiiiu-  (or  llial    i        ■  ■     '              ■ 

mi'ninl    1)1    phy^iial.      S  ■ 

iniliKi'H  n'Kllul  i«U-c|i.      Ill  '.   ■ 

illKrstimi.      Di'liinmn   in    li'm  lu^ti-.   oi    ■ 

water.    All  druuKiMs  ■ 
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The  Blend 

you  have  been  waiting  for. 


V.    CEYLON  &  INDIA 

■4    BLACK  TEA 


A  High  Grade  Tea  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Sold  in  J  2  lb.,  1  lb.  and  2}4  lb.  pkges. 


S8 


CHASE   &   SANBORN,    Montreal 


A  Better  Skin  Increases  Beauty 

Preserve  and  increase  your  beauty  by  restoring  youth- 
ful bloom  to  the  skin.  Safety  and  success  demand 
reliable  advice  and  treatment.  For  30  years  we  have  suc- 
cessfully treated  Moles,  Pimpl^s,  Blackheads,  Wrinkles, 
Freckles,  Blotches,  Crowsfeet,  Redness,  Eczema  and  all 
non-infectious  skin  troubles.  If  you  cannot  come  to 
the  Institute,  we  can  send  our  successful  preparations 
by  mail  with  instructions  for  home  treatment.  Super- 
fluous hair  permanently  removed  by  electrolysis. 
Consultations  Free.    Write  for  Booklet  D. 

HiscoTT  Institute   Limited 


59F  COLLEGE  STREET 


TORO.NTO 


Bilious  Headache 


Vl^ITH      many     people     bilious 
'•   headache    returns    so    regu- 
larly that  it  may  be  described  as 
a  habit. 

By  eating  too  much  or  of  foods 
which  do  not  agree  and  by  tak- 
ing too  little  exercise  the  liver 
becomes  torpid  and  sluggish  and 
the  bowels  constipated. 

Then  comes  the  bilious  spell, 
when  the  liver  can  no  longer  con- 
trol the  bile  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  poisoned  and  upset. 

But  this  bilious  habit  can  be 
broken  up,  and  you  can  get  away 
from  these  periodical  headaches 
if  you  will  use  Dr.  Chase's  Kid- 
ney-Liver Pills  in  order  to  keep 
the  liver  and  bowels  in  condition. 


This  treatment  affords  relief 
promptly.  But,  better  than  that, 
it  prevents  biliousness  and  head- 
aches if  taken  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  trouble.  By  correcting 
your  eating  habits  and  using  Dr. 
Chase's  Kidney-Liver  Pills  occa- 
sionally you  can  get  away  from 
this  annoying  ailment  entirely. 

TERRIBLE  HEADACHES 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Letts,  South  Fork, 
Sask.,  writes:  "I  suffered  from 
terrible  headaches,  so  severe  I 
thought  sometimes  I  would  go 
crazy  from  them.  No  remedy  I 
ever  tried  helped  me  until  I  used 
Dr.  Chase's  Kidney-Liver  Pills. 
Since  using  them  I  can  say  I  am 
never  troubled  with  headaches  now, 
and  feel  much  better  generally." 

Dr.  Chase's  Kidney-Liver  Pills, 
one  pill  a  dose,  25c  a  box,  all  deal- 
ers, or  Edmanson,  Bates  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 


in  the  Government  service  at  Ottawa 
there  is  a  fortunate  little  army  of  women 
stenographers  who  have  more  or  less 
risen  to  positions  of  secretarial  import- 
ance. They  are  paid  from  $1,500  to 
$2  500  a  year,  dress  well,  live  at  home  for 
the  most  part,  go  out  socially,  and  man- 
age to  get  long  leave  and  a  trip  to  Eur- 
ope once  in  a  while.  Few  of  these  giris 
can  he  tempted  by  "bread-and-butter' 
matrimony  to  give  up  their  very  plea.sant 
positions. 

Drawbacks  of  Office   Life 

WHILE  stenography  offers  as  a  rule 
pleasant  work  in  congenial  sur- 
roundings, like  everything  else  it  has  its 
disadvantages.  It  must  of  necessity 
entail  a  great  deal  of  monotonous  work 
in  the  shape  of  routine  letters,  long  state- 
ments and  endle.ss  copying  of  documents. 
Then  there  is  the  official  who  mumbles 


MRS.   ANNIE  LANGSTAFF 
Of   Montreal,    the    first    Canadian    woman 
to  fly.     She  is  a  McGill  graduate  of  1914 
and    is  secretary    of  Mr.    Jacobs,     K.  C. 

when  dictating,  who  changes  his  mind 
half  a  dozen  times  in  one  letter,  or  who 
walks  about  the  room  while  giving  utter- 
ance to  stifled  sounds,  which  the  steno- 
grapher is  too  well-trained  to  interrupt. 
There  is  the  manager  who  commandeers 
his  stenographer's  Saturday  afternoon  in 
order  that  he  may  dictate  the  correspond- 
ence of  some  society  he  is  interested  in 
and  the  man  who  through  sheer  procras- 
tination defers  dictating  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  expects  his  letters  the  same 
day,  even  if  it  makes  his  amanuensis 
late  for  her  dinner.  As  she  posts  them  at 
seven  she  is  apt  mentally  to  ej  aculate,  "If 
this  keeps  up  I  can  quit,  for  thank  good- 
ness I'm  not  married  to  him." 

Staying  over-time  when  not  absolutely 
necessary,  is  the  hardest  condition  busi- 
ness girls  have  to  face.  It  is  a  fact  that 
some  employers — a  few — resent  their 
stenographic  staff  closing  their  desks  to 
the  minute,  as  they  feel  they  are  not  get- 
ting the  worth  of  their  money,  but  in 
reality  any  overtime  should  be  regarded 
as  a  favor  and  not  as  a  right.  Some  firms, 
whose  executive — usually  one  individual, 
— is  blessed  with  insight  and  understand- 
ing, make  it  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians that  the  regular  hour  of  closing 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  it  is 
not  observed  that  their  business  suffers 
thereby.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  system  in 
the  office.  In  one  important  financial 
institution  such  a  congested  condition 
obtains  that  two  unusually  efficient  young 
women  have  been  kept  at  work  until  seven 
o'clock  nightly  for  months. 

Stenography  is  by  no  means  the  only 
vocation  that  has  a  tendency  to  over- 
work its  followers,  and  the  bigger  the 
city,  the  faster  the  business  pace.  Many 
girls  living  in  small  towns  have  an  ambi- 
tion to  work  in  a  large  city,  and  look  for- 
ward to  that  as  the  ultima  thule  of  their 
desire.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  lone- 
liness of  some  of  these  young  girls,  who 
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come  to  distant  cities  and  live  in  rooms  or 
boarding-houses.  They  learn  that  the 
friendly  atmosphere  prevalent  in  small 
places  does  not  obtain  in  a  city,  and  that 
they  can  be  years  in  a  large  city  office 
and  yet  never  meet  their  fellow  workers 
outside  of  business  hours.  But  if  they 
bend  all  their  energies  toward  their  work, 
making  it  their  one  great  interest,  com- 
pensations will  come  with  the  arrival  of 
success. 

Business  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  openings  it  offers,  in  which  every  type 
of  ability  seems  to  find  scope,  and  where- 
in the  remuneration  ranges  from  a  fair 
living  to  a  good  income.  The  expert 
typist  possessed  of  executive  ability  who 
wants  to  go  into  bu.siness  on  her  own 
can  become  a  public  stenographer. 
Sometimes  a  girl  will  commence  this  work 
in  a  small  way  by  getting  desk  room 
in  an  office  in  return  for  part  of  her  time, 
and  will  end  by  branching  out  into  quart- 
ers of  her  own  with  several  assistants. 

Filing  has  come  to  be  very  important 
in  large  offices,  and  a  girl  who  may  be  an 
indifferent  stenographer  will  sometimes 
make  good  at  this  work.  If  she  takes 
hold  of  it  with  real  interest  and  has  a 
good  memory  she  will  find  it  has  possib- 
ilities for  growth  and  advancement. 
In  Government  departments,  law  firms 
and  other  large  concerns,  the  filing  is 
tremendously  important.  Even  more 
interesting  is  a  department  in  newspaper 
offices  called  the  "morgue,"  wherein 
clippings,  pictures  and  data  are  kept  filed 
for  instant  reference. 

While  the  work  of  the  life  underwriter 
has  no  connection  with  shorthand  and 
typing,  yet  stenographers  occasionally 
branch  out  into  this  field,  which  so  far  is 
not  overcrowded  and  offers  large  finan- 
cial rewards.  Its  activities  are  carried  on 
chiefly  among  women,  and  the  more  good 
positions  are  thrown  open  to  them,  the 
more  inclined  they  will  be  to  take  out 
endowment  insurance  against  old  age 
and  illness. 

Stenographers  of  an  adventurous  and 
enterprising  turn,  sometimes  seek  posi- 
tions in  other  countries.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  Canadian  girls  em- 
ployed as  stenographers  in  Shanghai, 
China,  and  they  receive  from  -$300  to 
$400  a  month  in  the  offices  of  big  Eng- 
lish companies  there.  Usually  Vancouv- 
er girls  make  this  venture  as  they  are 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  Orient. 

Hawaii  attracts  others,  the  large  fruit 
plantations  there  affording  many  open- 
ings, as  well  as  the  commercial  firms  in 
Honolulu.  But  the  cost  of  living,  being 
very  high, largely  counteracts  the  higher 
salaries  given.  A  woman  employed  as 
stenographer  on  a  10,000  acre  sugar  plan- 
tation in  Cuba  receives  $150  a  month, 
board  and  room,  as  well  as  a  nice  share  of 
a  $30,000  bonus  which  at  the  end  of 
their  year  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
employees. 

Among  the  coming  gener£.tion  of  sten- 
ographers, those  with  a  taste  for  adven- 
ture would  be  wise  to  learn  the  Spanish 
language,  as  South  America  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  fore  for  commercial 
exploitation  and  business  women  will 
doubtless  find  good  openings  awaiting 
them.  Then  there  is  the  field  of  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Canadians  obtains. 

A  Successful  Club  for  Business  and  | 
Professional  Women 

NOTHING  shows  more  clearly  the 
ability  and  good  judgment  that 
trained  women  bring  to  affairs  than  the 
success  achieved  by  the  Canadian  Bus- 
iness and  Professional  Women's  Club  of 
Toronto.  Its  roomy  new  quarters  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  section  provide 
luxurious  accommodation  for  meals,  for 
resting  and  for  social  enjoyment.  The 
spacious  lounge  is  a  most  inviting  room 
with  its  open  fireplace,  beautiful  Oriental 
rug  covering  the  floor,  comfortable  Ches- 
terfields, easy  chairs,  a  piano  and  vic- 
trola.  The  dining-room,  which  in  this 
up-to-date  club  is  managed  by  a  dietitian, 
contains  a  valuable  old  mahogany  side- 
board, quaint  Windsor  chairs,  and  small 
tables — a  little  haven  of  rest.  Pictures 
loaned  by  leading  artists  adorn  the  walls, 
and  the  club  is  noticeable  for  its  restful 
appointments  and  quiet,  good  taste. 
Among  its  members,  in  addition  to 
business  women,  some  of  whom  own  their 
own  business,  are  doctors,  teachers,  nurs- 
es, writers,  chemists,  dietitians,  seed 
analysts, — forty  occupations  in  al  bp- 
ing   represented. 
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Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


A  Vicarious  Walloping: — Mrs.  W. — 
"You  never  nag  your  husband,  do  you?" 

Mrs.  G. — "Only  when  he  is  beating  our 
rugs.  When  he  is  thoroughly  irritated  he 
makes  a  much  better  job  of  it." —  Answers. 


Maybe  He's  a  Repeater: — "Why  is 
your  wife  so  infernally  jealous  of  your 
typist?"  asked  a   city  man  of  his  friend. 

"Well,  you  see,  my  wife  used  to  be  my 
typist,"  was  the  answer. — London  Sun- 
day Express. 


Caustic: — "Wanted  badly,  a  hundred 
pounds  for  wife  to  follow  husband — her 
own — abroad;  not  a  hope  of  repayment." 
— Local    Paper. 

It  doesn't  look  as  if  the  husband  would 
be  very  grateful. — Punch. 


The  Anticipatory  Caninef — Tramp: 
— "I  believe  yer  dog  likes  me,  lady.  He 
wagged  his  tail  at  me  when  I  come  in." 

Housewife: — "Perhaps  he  was  just 
thinking  of  all  the  fun  he's  going  to  have 
with  you  when  you  go  out." — American 
Legion  Weekly. 


He  Knew: — Pleasant  Polly  (entertain- 
ing big  sister's  beau) — "Oh,  Adolphus, 
guess  what  father  said  about  you  last 
night?" 

Adolphus — -"I  haven't  an  idea  in  the 
world." 

Pleasant  Polly — "Oh,  shame!  You  lis- 
tened."— Oral    Hygiene. 


An  Owl: — An  Englishman  and  his 
American  friend  were  walking  down  the 
street  of  an  American  town  one  night.  An 
owl  set  up  his  ancient:  '  W-h-o!  W-h-o-o! 
W-h-o-o-o!" 
The  Englishman  asked:  "Wh&t  is  that?" 
"It's  an  owl,"  answered  the  American 
casually. 

"It's  an  'owl,  then,  is  it?"  said  the  Eng- 
li.shman,   disdainfully. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  American,  "an  owl." 
"Well,"  stormed  the  insulted  English- 
man. "I  know  it's  an  'owl.    But  what  the 
'ell   is   it   that's   'owling?" — Judge. 


A  Gas  Attack: — "When  I  wasin London 
just  after  the  armistice,"  said  Richard 
Connell,  who  went  across  with  a  New  York 
ragiment,  "I  sawthree  of  General  O'Ryan's 
soldiers  march  up  to  a  pohceman. 
'Say,  officer,'  said  one  of  them;  'tell  us 
how  to  get  to  the  swellest  hash-house  in 
this  burg.'  The  'bobby'  thought  it  over 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  'If  I  taikes 
yer  meanin'  right,  I  think  as  'ow  you'd 
better  taike  a  taxi  to  the   Clerridge.' 

"The  Claridge  is  a  fashionable  hotel  and 
restaurant.  The  three  got  into  a  taxi  at 
once.  I  got  into  another  and  followed.  The 
restaurant  was  crowded  when  the  three 
entered.  In  aloud  voice  one  of  them  waved 
an  arm  at  the  head  waiter. 

"  'Hi,  gassong]     Toot  sweetV 

"The  waiter  came. 

"   'Yes,  sir?' 

"  'We  want  the  swellest  feed  in  this 
joint,'    said    another,    'also    toot   sweetV 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  waiter.  He  bowed 
and  showed  them  to  a  table.  People  were 
looking    round    everywhere. 

'I  'And  say,  gassong,'  said  the  third, 
'bring  a  couple  of  quarts  of  champagne 
with  the  eats -see? — and  the  tooter  the 
sweeter!    We're    American,    we    are!' 

"The  waiter,  rubbing  his  hands  politely 
together,     bowed    again. 

"  'Yes  sir,'  he  said;  'I'll  warn  the  other 
uests.'  " — Judge. 


Single-Track  Mind: — "When  is  your 
daughter   thinking   of   getting   married?" 

"Constantly." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


A     Useful     Initial: — "What's      your 
name?" 

"Isadore    Patrick    Goldstein." 
"What's   the   Patrick  for?" 
"Protection." — Orange    Peel. 


WW 
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"How  I  dreadthe  kitchen  in  l/iis 
hot  weather!  It  gets  unbearably 
hot,  and  I  get  all  out  of  sorts." 

"Well,  I  sympathize  with  you 
because  I've  been  through  it.  But 
we  bought  a  Moffat  Electric  Range 
last  spring.  Hot  weather  cooking 
holds  no  terrors  for  me  now. 


MOFFAT  heat  is  concentrated 
like  glowing  coals  in  a 
hearth.  The  heat  does  not  spread 
all  over  the  kitchen.  It  is  concen- 
trated under  the  pot  or  pan. 

And,  thanks  to  the  wonderful 
Moffat  element,  you  can  boil  or 
cook  food  faster  than  on  any  other 
electric  range.  You  can  boil  a 
quart  of  water  over  a  Moffat  burner 
in  ten  minutes!  This  remarkable 
feat  cannot  be  duplicated  on  any 
other  make  of  range.    Moffat  burn- 

\  ers,     furthermore,    are    practically 

I  indestructible. 


Then  the  Moffat  One-Piece  Oven.  Run 
your  hand  over  the  outside  of  a  Moffat 
Oven  and  it  will  feel  only  slightly  warm, 
even  though  there  is  roasting  heat  within. 

Then  it  is  perfectly  ventilated,  and  to 
make  it  sanitary  and  easy  to  clean  it  is 
porcelain  enameled  inside  and  out.  A  ther- 
mometer on  the  oven  door  tells  the  exact 
degree  of  heat  inside. 

Simply  Turn  a  Switch 

Simple  turns  of  the  switches  give  you 
low,  medium  or  high  heat — as  required. 
Each  switch  is  away  from  the  burner,  is 
well  protected  against  moisture  or  accident 
and  is  clearly  named.  It  is  cheaper  to  cook 
on  a  Moffat  than  with  any  other  fuel ;  it  is 
powerfully  built,  handsome  and  graceful, 
cooks  faster,  is  economical,  exquisitely 
clean  and  thoroughly  efficient.  There  are 
28,000  Moffat  Electric  Ranges  in  daily  use. 

The  Moffat  Electric  Range  stands  for 
kitchen  comfort  at  all  times,  for  better 
cooking  and  for  all-round  satisfaction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  prices  to 
Moffats,  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario. 

MoFFATS 

Electric  Ranges 
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TRADE  MARK  REC. 


None  Genuine  Wll/wut 
this  TraJe  Mark 


Mi-Rita 

Superfluous 

Hair 

Remover 


A  treatment  that  will 
remove  all  Superfluous 
Hair  from  the  face  or  any 
part  of  the  body  without 
leaving  a  mark  on  tlie 
most  delicate  akin.  l»er- 
sisteti-  In.  It  win  remove 
vntlre  hair  roots  and  de- 
stroy the  hair  duct.  No 
electric  noe^Ue.  burning 
cauatlca    or    powders    used. 


One    application    of    Mi-Rlta    will    quickly    remove  all 

undesirable  hair  without  pain,  leaving  the  akin  soft 
and  smooth. 

Kvery  woman  who  Is  troubled  witli  superfluoiw  hair 
should  know  that  conllnuid  u>«*  uf  Ml-Klta  will  de- 
stroy the  inoHt  HlublM)rii  Krr)\vlli  of  liiiir.  and  this 
treatment    can    be    u.sed    suc^-enufully    at    liome. 

Send  for  Free  Btauiy  Book.  Usling  our  exclusive 

preparationt  /or    btauUjying   Uie  sk.in  and  hair 

Write  direct  to 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Sole  Owner  of  the  Mi-Rita  Treatment 

D<pt.   J.,    1112   Chutnut   St..    PhJIadilphll.    Pa..    U.S.A. 

Elstablithed  22  Yeart 


THE  OLD  HOMELAND 

"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  homeland,  by  reading 
the  News  of  the  World,"  .says  a  prom- 
inent man  of  the  West.  The  .\tw.s  of 
The  World  is  the  great  national  journal 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  globe  Britishers  may 
settle,  the  News  of  the  World,  complete 
with  all  the  week's  news,  can  be  ob- 
tained. Its  thrilling  serial  stories,  up- 
to-date  song,  with  music,  the  latest 
gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the  most 
welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It  can 
be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local 
purchasers,  ample  stocks  are  carried  by 
all  local  newsdealers. 

Extra  wholesale  supplies  from:  Im- 
perial News  Co.,  Ltd.,  87  Queen  St., 
Ea.st,  Toronto;  American  News  Com- 
pany, 42  Yonge  Street,  Toronto;  Gor- 
don and  Gotch,  4.5  Richmond  St..  East, 
Toronto.  Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly 
supply  by  placing  an  order  with  the 
agents. 
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Swift's  Premium 
Cooked  Meat  Delicacies 


Swift's  Premium  Minced  Specialty 

.«a» 
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Swift's  Premium  Bologna 


( 


•Sutjl's  I'rcmiitm  Baked  1  htm  {ivilhoiit  dressing') 

Other  Cooked  Meat  Specialties 


Swift's  Jellied  Beef  Tongue 


Swift's  Jellied  Pork  Tongue 


Swift  s  Premium 

Cooked  Meat  Specialties 

For  Hot  Weather  and  Summer  Outing  Lunches 


CONSIDER  the  delightfully  varied  summer 
menus  you  can  prepare  from  the  delicious 
Cooked  Meat  Specialties  illustrated  on  this  page. 
What  could  be  nicer  for  that  long-anticipated 
picnic  party,  or  the  impromptu  luncheon  where  a 
dainty  meal  is  desired  with  least  trouble. 

When  Summer  whets  the  appetite  for  lighter  and  more 
finely-flavored  foods,  your  meat  problem  is  happily  solved 
from  an  assortment  of  these  ready-cooked  hot  weather  deli- 
cacies. Not  only  are  these  the  choicest  of  selected  meats, 
cooked  in  the  superlative  Swift  manner,  but  every  step  in 
their  preparation  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dominion 
Government  Inspectors.  For  your  convenience  and  protec- 
tion they  are  carefully  wrapped  or  otherwise  marked  so  that 
you  can  readily  distinguish  them  as  "Swift's."  Whatever 
the  occasion  or  the  need — they  are  ready  to  put  on  the  table 
or  place  in  the  picnic  hamper  at  a  moment's  notice, — no 
work,  no  worry,  no  cooking,  no  heat! 

Why  not  serve  these  Swift  Cooked  Meat 
Specialties  often  this  Summer?  They  fur- 
nish appetizing  menus,  varied  every  day  in 
the  week.  Your  grocer  or  butcher  has  them 
or  can  easily  get  them  for  you. 

Insist  on  "Swift's"  when  ordering  from  your  Butcher  or  Grocer. 


Swift  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 

Toronto  Winnipeg         Edmonton 


Swift's  Baked  Meat  Lunch  Loaf  with  Macaroni  and 
Cheese  (as  it  appears  wrapped  and  unwrapped) 


SwiVs  Premium  Cooked  Ham— boned  and  moulded  into  a  flat  compact 
shape,  Just  right  for  sandwich  slices 
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IT  IS  fitting  that  a  story  like  "Tea 
from  China",  which  features  the 
sailing  of  an  old-time  clipper  ship 
from  China  to  London,  should  be 
both  written  and  illustrated  by  men 
v/ho  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
this  type  of  vessel.  C.  R. Patterson, 
the  illustrator,  is  an  Englishman, 
v.'ith  a  studio  in  New  York,  who 
went  to  sea  at  16  as  an  apprentice 


in  a  large  four-mast  barque.  In  her 
he  served  four  years  —  voyaging 
around  the  Horn  to  'Frisco  and 
making  the  run  to  India  and  Aus- 
tralia— seeing  something  of  foreign 
lands  but  more  of  salt  water  and  the 
hard  labour  of  shipboard.  Thus 
when  Mr.  Patterson  paints  of  the 
sea  he  paints  as  one  who  has  seen 
it  in  calm  and  storm,  who  has 
watched  the  dawn  in  the  morning 
watch  and  the  stars  of  both  hemi- 
spheres when  the  dark  shut  down. 

I— lERE'S  a  queer  one:  one  of 
many  Canadian  women  who 
wrote  in  to  object  to  some  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  "Confes- 
sions of  a  She-Politician"  was 
Madge  MacBeth.  Today  comes  a 
letter  from  Agnes  Laut  wondering  if 
Madge  MacBeth  wasn't  the  anony- 
mous author  of  that  much-discussed 
article!  1  don't  know  what  Madge 
M.  will  think  of  the  allegation,  but 
as  she  and  Agnes  L.  left  early  in 
July  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Jas- 
per Park,  in  the  latter's  cabin  de 
luxe,  they  will  be  able  to  settle  the 
issue  between  them. 

""PHERE'S    quite    an    exodus   of 

writers  headed  for  the  West  this 

summer — Arthur  Heming  is  now  in 

Manitoba ;  Guy  Morton  is  wander- 
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ing  around  between  Winnipeg  and 
Prince  Rupert  hunting  up  features 
for  MacLean's;  Archie  McKishnie 
leaves  for  Jasper  and  other  places 
the  third  week  in  July — all  looking 
for  feature  articles  and  material  for 
fiction  which  will  interest  you.  J. 
L.  Rutledge  has  just  returned  from 
the  Maritimes,  on  a  similar  "scout- 
ing" trip  and  the  first  fruits  yoii 
will  find  in  this  issue. 

JUDGE  Emily  F.  Murphy's  Ganey 
Canuck's)  new  book  "The  Black 
Candle"  will  be  issued  next  month. 


Left  to  Right:  Mayor  Duggan,  Judge 
Murphy,  General  Griesback,  Chief  Shute. 

The  reproduction  of  the  snap-shot 
on  thi  lage  shows  Judge  Murphy 
inspect.  ^  the  Edmonton  police. 
Carry  on,  Judge! 


FOR  THE  next  four  or  five  issues 
J.L.R.,  who  picks  the  W. WW. 
paragraphs  as  well  as  writes  leading 
feature  articles  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  of  chatting  with 
you  on  this  page.  As  for  myself, 
when  you  read  this  I  will,  D.V.,  be 
docking  at  Southampton.  In  Eng- 
land I  expect  to  arrange  with  sev- 
eral leading  writers  and  illustrators 
to  let  readers  of  MacLean's  have 
the  cream  of  their  literary  and  ar- 
tistic products.  This  means  no  de- 
parture from  our  settled  policy  of 
running  Canadian  articles  only,  but 
is  in  line  with  our  intention  to  pro- 
cure the  best  fiction  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  in  England  as  well. 
The  editors  are  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  there's  nothing  too  good 
for  the  readers  of  MacLean's.  So 
here's  "au  revoir"  until  October  I. 
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Cl&ima  Biada  ae  to  the   Buperlorlty 
of  th«  product  koowD  ae  Koyal 
Oak  Tlr«a. 


oi    Toronto 
Manufaotuper. 


Count?  of  York  . 

fid  frulrtiittlij  SrrUrr  llfjit 

(1)  I  am  Preel4«Dt  of  the  Oak  lira  end  Kuttter  uorapany  Llmltad 
and  ae  euoh  hara  personal  koowled0»  of  th«  mattera  harelo 
deolarad. 

(2)  Wo  amploy  ovary  davloa  aVallabla,   that  we  belleTe  might 
b«  a  factor  In  the   production  of  the   etifoneoa*,   toughaet 
Bturdlaet  aires  on  the  market, 

(3)  The  Huhbar  and  fatrloa  naed  In  making  Koyal  Oak  Tlrea  ar# 
of  the   hl^eet   quaaity  obtalnatla. 

(4)  I  am  In  a  poeltioo  to  atata   from  constant  peraonai 
obBervatlon,   that  our  norkman  --  highly  skilled  Id  tit»- 
maklng  --  use  axcaptlonal  care  at  every  stage  of  th» 
prooess  which  a  lira  goes  through. 

(C)       Every  Tlra  we  make    la  subjected  to  a  Triple   InspectioD  — 
and,   beyond  that,   a  final  Master  Inspection  before   it   is 
passed  as  ready  for  shipment 

Anft    I    make    (liis    solemn    Declaration    conic icntiou sly    1i>«licving   it    lo   bt    itm 
■hat   it    i»  of   the   same   farce   and   effect   aa   if   made    under    oath    and    by    \ 
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Lower  Fares 

Canadian  Pacific  summer  fares  sharply 
reduced — now  in  effect. 

Liberal  Stop-Overs 

At  Banff,   Lake   Louise,  Glacier  and 
other  pomts  enroute — 

Open-top  Observation  Cars 

through  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies.  Oil 
burnmg  engmes.  No  smoke.  No  cinders. 

Choice  of  Return  Routes 

Let   us   make   your   reservations    now, 
ahead  of  the  rush. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

For  Full  information  write,  phone  or  call 

W.  B.  HOWARD, 

DISTRICT  PASSENGER  AGENT, 
TORONTO. 
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ideal 
Investments 


Those  with  accumu- 
lated funds  and  those 
with  fundsnow being 
received  from  divi- 
dend or  interest  pay- 
ments have  splendid 
opportunities  for  in- 
vestment of  these 
funds.  Bonds  of  Can- 
ada's representative 
municipalities  form 
ideal  investments 
and  may  be  procured 
with  a  wide  choice  as 
to  maturity,  prices, 
amounts,  yields,  etc. 

Lists  gladly  forwarded 
on  request. 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Incttimtnt 
StcuTitia 


Ettahli$htd 


Union  Bank  BIdgJ'  •  Toronto 
Transportation  9tdg.  -  Montroal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  BIdg.  -  Chicago 
Balmont  Housa    -      Victoria,  8.  C. 


Your  Home  May 
be  Watched! 

Sneak  thieves  are  on  the  watch 
for  houses  whose  occupants 
are  leaving  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Perhaps  your  home 
is  marked  already.  A  "Dom- 
inion" Burglary  Policy  costs 
little  in  comparison  with  the 
safeguards  and  peace  of  mind 
it  affords.  j 

Get  in  touch  with  us  or  one  \ 
of  our  agents   immediately.   \ 

DiHINION'ChNADR 

INSURANCE  COMPANY; 

XiMtdtiWtat  tttdStrooint  CkmMHf<2inp*af\ 

HEAD  OFFICE.  TORONTO 

Bruicba:    Halifu.  St.  John.  Montreil.  OtUwi. 
London.  Winnipeg,  Calgary.  Vancouver 


James  A. 

Cook  &  Son  Limited 

Commercial  Stationers 

Printers            Lithograpliers 

Account    Bool(  and   Loose   Leaf 

Manufacturers 

Teiepiione  Main 
244      245      246 

77  Bay  Street 
TORONTO.    Canada 

Western    Assurance    Go. 

INCORPORATED  A.  D.  1851 

Losses  paid  since  organization 

over  $84,000,000. 

Fire,  Marine.  Automobile.   Eiplosion,  Riots, 
Civil  Commotions  and  Striltes 


HEAD  OFFICES 


TORONTO 


Business  &  Investments 


WHAT  IS  BEST  WAY  TO 

INVEST  TEN  THOUSAND  ? 


THE  following  queiy  is  one  of  a 
number  asking  for  similar  infor- 
mation. It  is  here  answered  very 
fully,  as  doubtless  rinany  others  will  de- 
sire to  profit  by  the  information. 

Ouestion:— W'ouM  you  please  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  way  to  invest  %1 0,000  so 
that  I  could  get  the  6«s(  interest  with  safety? 
I  now  hold  the  following; 

Bonds. 

St.  John  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  $5,000 
City  of  Moncton.  2,000 
I  aurentian  Power  Co.  1,000 
Canadian  Light  &  Power  Co.  1,000 
Preferred  Stocks. 

New  Brunswick  Telephone  Co.  242  shares 
Maritime  Telegraph  &  Tel  Co.  100 
Dom  Power  &  Trans.  Co.  10       " 

New  Brunswick  Power  Co.  10 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.        10       " 
Clark  Bros.  St.  Stephen,  N.B.       10       ^^ 
Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Co.     20 
British  Empire  Steel  Co.  2nd 

Pref.  47      " 

Answer— We  have  made  careful  enquiries 
in  regard  to  your  investment,  to  the  best 
advantage,  of  $10,000,  particularly  keeping 
in  mind  the  holdings  which  you  already 
have. 

One  leading  investment  banker  says 
that  as  you  hold  only  $9,000  par  value  of 
bonds  and  a  large  portion  of  your  capital 
is  invested  in  preference  stock,  it  would  be 
advisable  for  you  to  invest  the  total  of 
your  $10,000  in  high  grade  government  or 
municipal  bonds. 

Another  leading  financier  to  whom  we 
have   put  your  enquiry  says: 

"Your  enquirer  has  approximately 
$50,000  tied  up  in  investments,  not  one- 
tenth  of  which  would  be  considered  liquid. 
He  has  a  preponderance  of  public  utility 
securities  and  common  stocks:  there  is  no 
real  foundation  of  high-grade  readily- 
marketable  securities,  consequently  I 
would  strongly  advise  putting  this  $10,000 
largely  into  Victory  Loan  or  Provincial 
Government    Bonds." 

Tlus  same  authority  says  that  had  you 
not  sent  us  in  a  list  of  your  present  hold- 
ings he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly 
recommending  some  of  his  own  current 
offerings,  which  are  extremely  well-secur 
ed  industrial  offerings.  He  adds  that  if  the 
list  with  which  you  supplied  us  represents 
only  a  portion  of  your  assets  he  would 
strongly  urge  you  to  apply  for  some,  claim- 
ing that  they  represent  more  real  equity 
and  should  prove  more  marketable  than 
any  of  the  securities  contained  on  your 
list  at  present,  not  excepting  the  Moncton 
bonds. 

A  third  authority  also  advocates  invest- 
ing your  $10,000  present  available  funds 
in  government  or  municipal  bonds,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  pjactically  all  your  money 
now  appears  to  be  tied  up  in  public  utility 
and  industrial  company  bonds  and  stocks. 
In  this  connection  he  suggests  the  follow- 
ing: 

$5,000 — Dominion  of  Canada  53^  per 
cent.  Victory  Loan  bonds,  due  1st  Novem- 
ber 1934;  price— market,  about  100.35 
yielding    5.47    per    cent. 

$3,000 — Province  of  Alberta  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  1st  November  1936.  Princi- 
pal and  semi-annual  interest  payable 
Toronto.  Price  105.06  and  interest,  yield- 
ing   5J4  per  cent. 

$2,000— City  of  Toronto  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  1st  June  1938.  Principal  and 
semi-annual    interest    payable    Toronto. 


Price:     105.94  and  interest,  yielding  5.45 
per   cent. 

$3,000— Greater  Winnipeg  Water  Dis- 
trict 6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  1st  November 
1940.  Interest  payable  1st  May  and 
November.  Price:  105.  and  interest, 
yielding  5}^    per  cent. 

U,  however,  you  prefer  a  sound  dividend 
paying  stock  which  would  give  a  better  in- 
come return,  this  financier  advocates  the 
purchase  of: 

50  shares  Mackay  Companies  6  per 
cent,  stock.  Price:  market— about  $87 
per  share,  yielding  6.80  per  cent. 

35  shares  Consumers  Gas  Company 
10  per  cent,  stock.  Price:  market- 
about  $150  per  share,  yielding  6.66  per 
cent. 

50  shares  Bell  Telephone  Company  8 
per  cent,  stock.  Price:  market— about 
$106.  per  share,  yielding  7.54  per  cent. 

Another  firm  of  investment  bankers  sug- 
gests the  following  disposal  of  your  $10,000: 
Bonds: — 

$3,000  Province  of  Ontario,  6  per  cent., 
due   15th     September,   1943. 

$2,000  Province  of  Alberta,  6  per  cent, 
due     1st    September,  1941. 

$1,000  City  of  Woodstock,  6  per  cent, 
due    1st    April,    1937. 

$1,000  City  of  Hamilton,   6  per   cent., 
due  1st  October,     1932. 
Stocks:— 

10  shares  English  Electric  Preferred,  8 
per  cent. 

5  shares  Maple  Leaf,  Preferred,  8  per 
cent. 

5  shares  Steel  of  Canada,  Preferred,  7 
per  cent. 

10  shares  Canada  Cement,  Preferred, 
7  per  cent. 

Here  is  another  suggestion: — 

$5,000 — Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
6  per  cent,  bonds  due  Dec.  15,  1941,  yield- 
ing about  5.40  per  cent. 

$2,000— City  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  7 
per  cent,  bonds  due  June  1,  1941,  yielding 
6J<4     per   cent. 

$2,000— Manitoba  Power  Company,  7 
per  cent.  1st  Mortgage  Bonds,  Due  Nov- 
ember 1st,  1941,  yielding  7  per  cent. 

£200— Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
5  per  cent.  Consolidated  bonds,  due  Sep- 
tember 1932,  yielding  7.60  per  cent. 

This  will  mean  an  investment  of  $10,- 
260.30  without  counting  in  the  accrued 
interest,  and  will  give  an  annual  return  of 
$628.66,  or  an  immediate  return  of  slight- 
ly over  6  per  cent. 

'  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do  complete 
justice  to  an  enquiry  of  this  kind  without 
personal  contact  with  the  investor,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  outline  an  investment  that 
would  be  absolutely  satisfactory  without 
knowing  your  individual  circumstances. 
However,  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  fun- 
damental and  basic  principle  that  an 
investor  should  build  up  an  income  from 
investments  of  the  most  unquestionable 
type  until  his  income  from  this  source 
would  be  at  least  equal  to  the  income  re- 
ceived from  the  investor's  business  or  pro- 
fession. In  this  class  would  be  Dominion 
and  Provincial  government  securities. 
These  are  as  secure  and  as  free  from  specu- 
lative elements  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
make  them. 

The  security  of  principal  and  income  is 
the  primary  consideration.  In  addition, 
such  securities  would  have  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  marketability,  cash  or 
collateral  value;  all  of  which  are  extremely 
important  considerations  to  the  business 
man  in  emergencies.     When  such  an  in- 
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file  IitU«  Coilcrfrood. 


IT  took  years  to  design,  develop, 
and  perfect  the  Little  Under- 
wood.     But   you    didn't    hear    a 

word  about  him  until  we  could  introduce 
him  with  con»ciou8  pride. 

Now  he  has  a  big  factory 

all  to  himself,  and  take  it  from  us 
he  is  on  the  map. 

He's  little  but  hiuky;  U«ttt  but  strong;  compact  btf  cmpsbU. 
He's  equal  to  any  writiag  job  yoo  put  ban  tJL  And  b«  wiD 
work  faithfully  for  aoyon#— ^ofeuiooal,  unateur.  tyro  fir 
plain  dub. 

SINCE  you  win  wmnt  him  nethtog  to  foU  or  nf<^:  bo 

•Krmya  wiUi    yoo,    it    U  complicated  Daaauouviiug  of 

weD  to  note  \hmt  be  wet«bs  any  kind.     Lift  the  cover  and 

only  8*4    lb*.   p-o«    (mean-  write-      ^ .la    »hort,    be   ero- 

^    in    hi*    traveling    case.)  bodJe»  every  dMtderatum  in 

^   And  Ke'»   always    ready —  a  personal  writing  macbia*. 

WE  admit  only  one  mistake— 
$75  is  a  ridiculously  inade- 
quate price  for  a  real  Underwood 

typewriter  which  weighs  6J4  lb».  tare. 

But  there  is  thU  gratification — every  home  can  now  be  as 
well  equipped  for  writing  purposes  as  are  the  best  officaa. 


VIDE:  We  call  him  a  typewriter 
or  writing  machine  because  the 
t>  •  better  and  entirely  a|>- 
(^  propriate  word  is  not  yet 
,n.,H       made. 


Uni  ted 

Typewriter 
Co.  Limited 
In  Toronto  at 
135   Yidoria   SL 


Are  You  a  Mason? 


What  book  do  you  want  moat? 
WE  HAVE  IT!  Also  fine  ap- 
rons,  regalia,  jewelry,  novelties 
and  supplies. 

Send  for  free  eatahgue  10 

REDDING  &  CO. 

Publisher!  and  Msnufaclurera 
200  Fifth  Avenue        New  Y«li( 


acLican    s 


a  gazm  e 


Engine  trouble 


and  your  vacation  trip  just  started! 


f 


Your  motor  tuned  up— battery  fully  charged— new  tires 
all  around!  You  thought  you  had  prepared  against  every 
possible  trouble. 

And  you  had— except  one  vital  thing.  You  failed  to 
replace  the  old,  "dead"  oil  in  your  crankcase  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  good,  clean  oil  of  the  proper  type. 

On  the  first  clear  straight-a-way,  your  engine  began  to 
heat  up.  Faulty  lubrication  was  getting  in  its  deadly 
work. 

Whether  it  was  a  burned-out  bearing,  "frozen"  piston, 
broken  connecting  rod  or  damaged  crankshaft,  the  results 
were  the  same — trip  spoiled  and  a  big  repair  bill  to  pay. 

Two  things  you  MUST  do— and  this  means  all  the 
year  'round — if  you  want  a  full-powered,  dependable, 
trouble-free  engine.  (1)  Use  a  high-quality  oil  of  the  right 
type.    (2)  Drain  your  crankcase  every  500  to  800  miles. 


Make  this  a  habit.  Go  regularly  to  a  dealer  who  sells 
SUNOCO  Motor  Oil.  Have  the  old  oil  cleaned  from  your 
crankcase  and  refill  with  the  type  of  SUNOCO  designed 
for  your  car.  Remember — this  should  be  done  every  500 
to  800  miles. 

SUNOCO  is  a  high  quality  and  scientifically  accurate 
lubricant — a  clear,  clean  oil  of  heavy  body  that  will  main- 
tain a  proper  piston-ring  seal  and  eliminate  carbon  troubles. 
It  is  made  by  a  company  that  has  specialized  in  lubrication 
for  25  years. 

Thousands  of  car  owners  who  use  SUNOCO  exclusively 
realize  what  proper  lubrication  means  in  added  pleasure 
and  economy. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet,  "Lubrica- 
tion or  Just  'Oil' " — or  write  to  us.  It  explains  how  proper 
lubrication  saves  you  money  and  saves  your  car. 


SUN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 

Lubricating   Oils,    Fuel  Oil,    Ciiis    Oil  tinil   Oilier   Pftroleum   Products 


Montreal  and  Toronto 
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C.  C.  Jenkins,  who  is  uarly  trainlntt  IiIn  youngest  hopeful 
to  live  the  outdoor   life  l>addy  loves  and  knows  so  well. 


A  Man  Without  a  Tear 

'^O,  J'HfS  is  not  a  characterization  of  the 
author,  but  of  the  leading  character  in 
"The  Timber  Pirate,"  that  thrilling  novel  by  C. 
C.  Jenkins — of  adventure  amongst  the  pulp  and 
paper  makers  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  back  of 
the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  leading  character  in  "The  Timber  Pirate"  is  a 
materialist  who  subordinates  his  better  self  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  territorial  exploitations  and  com- 
mercial piracies  of  a  mysterious  master-mind, 
known  as  J.  C.  X. — a  power  behind  gigantic  busi- 
ness enterprises,  who  "creates  and  destroys,  makes 
and  unmakes,  men  and  events"  at  his  pleasure. 

There  comes  a  day  when  Acey  Smith,  "The  Timber 
Pirate,"  in  the  midst  of  plotting  and  commercial  in- 
iquity, is  brought  face  to  face  with  his  ideal,  and  his 
spiritual  eyes  are  opened  to  what  he  might  have 
been — all  through  a  young  woman  of  rare  charm, 
who  has  been  drawn  into  the  web  of  this  modern 
Machiavelli  of  the  Canadian  lumber  woods. 

This  novel  is  a  story  of  a  soul  at  war  with  its3lf — 
of  a  man  who  the  lumberjacks  said  "had  something 
inside  him  burning  up  and  filling  him  with  hellery" 
— a  man  whose  boast  was  that  he  "prayed  neither 
to  God  nor  the  Devil,"  and  only  "asked  both  to  give 
him  a  sporting  chance  to  make  good." 

The  novel  begins  with  a  suspense-interest  that  is 
sustained  from  chapter  to  chapter  to  the  very  end 
of  the  stoiy,  where  there  comes  a  revelation  of  the 
thing  that  obsessed  the  Big  Boss  of  Nannabijou 
limits. 

The  descriptive  portions  in  "The  Timber  Pirate" 
have  been  conceded  by  critical  readers  to  be  as  en- 
thralling as  anything  that  has  appeared  in  a  modern 
novel,  notably  the  description  of  a  storm  on  Lake 
Superior  and  a  hurricane  in  the  wilderness. 

Last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  it  is  a  Canadian  story 
written  by  a  Canadian  who  has  placed  the  settings 
of  his  romance  in  a  country  where  he  spent  many 
years  gathering  material  for  the  word-paintings  and 
realistic  adventures  it  contains. 

The  Timber  Pirate  Commences  August  15 
and  will  be  run  Complete  in  Five  Issues. 


come  has  been  obtained,  securities  of  a 
second  grade  or  class  giving  slightly  higher 
yield,  might  be  considered.  Here  we 
would  class  securities  carrying  the  un- 
amdilional  guarantee  of  the  Dominion 
or  Provincial  government  as  to  payment 
of  both  principal  and  interest.  The  third 
class  would  include  securities  of  Canada's 
largest  cities. 

As  to  what  would  constitute  the  fourth 
class  there  is  room  for  much  discussion. 
Well  secured  corporation  bonds,  issued  by 
companies  with  long  standing  successful 
records,  have  much  in  their  favor  but  they 
should  be  chosen  only  after  careful  analy- 
sis and  comparison.  If,  in  addition,  they 
are  listed  securities  or  well  selected,  they 
would  be  readily  marketable  and  have  a 
good  collateral  value. 

Where  the  investor  already  holds  a  large 
number  of  securities  of  the  corporation 
type  we  would  strongly  suggest  that  he 
strengthen  his  position  by  increasing  his 
holdings  of  securities  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond class  until  the  proportion  amounted 
to  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  holdings.  Such  invest- 
ments can  at  the  present  time  he  made 
with  special  advantage  as  it  is  well  known 
that  these  securities  have  sold,  and  are 
now  selling,  at  prices  which  are  very  much 
lower  than  normal.  For  instance,  govern- 
ment securities  to-day  yield  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  5.40  per  cent,  to  5  J^  per  cent, 
whereas  in  1914  the  yields  of  such  securities 
ranged  from  4  per  cent,  to  4}^    per    cent. 

If  such  investments  were  made  at  the 
present  time  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
factors  of  security  and  marketability, 
very  strong  probability  of  considerable 
appreciation  in  the  next  few  years.  So 
that  should  it  be  necessary  to  market  the 
securities  you  would  in  all  likelihood  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  to  advantage. 
Finally,  one  very  conservative  adviser 
says  that  you  could  not  do  better  having 
all  these  various  factors  before  you,  than 
to  place  your  money  as  follows: 

$3,000— Dominion  of  Canada  5}^  Vic- 
tory Loan  bonds,  1934  yielding  5.46  per 
cent. 

$2,000 — Province  of  Alberta  6  per  cent, 
bonds,    yielding    5.45    per    cent. 

$2,000 — Province  of  Ontario  guarantee- 
ing Hydro  Electric  Power  Commis  sion6 
per  cent,  bonds,  yielding  5.40  per  cent. 

$1,000 — Province  of  Alberta  guarantee- 
ing Edmonton,  Dunvegan  &  British  Col- 
umbia Railway  ^^2  per  cent,  bonds,  due 
1944,   yielding  5.50   per   cent. 

$2,000— City  of  Montreal  5^  per  cent, 
bonds,  due   1932.yielding  5.50  per  cent. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — Would  like  your  opinion 
of  the  Kirk  Gold  Mines  Co.,  as  an  invest- 
ment.— Subscriber,    Brampton,    Ont. 

Answer — Kirk  Gold  Mines  is  one  of  the 
more  attractive  newer  mining  stocks.  The 
company  contemplates  serious  production, 
and  we  understand  that  its  ores  are  pro- 
mising. This  stock,  as  all  securities  of 
mining  companies,  is  highly  speculative, 
and  you  should  not  consider  it  unless  you 
are  in  a  position  to  take  a  loss.  If  you  are 
thus  fortunately  situated  we  would  not 
advise   against   a   small    purchase. 

Question — What  do  you  think  of  the 
Canadian  Light  and  Power  Company's 
first  mortgage  bondsP  Are  they  a  safe 
investment? — J.G.R.,  Toronto. 

Answer — As  a  subsidiary  of  the  Mon- 
treal Power  and  Tramways  Co.  the  bonds 
of  the  Canadian  Light  and  Power  Co. 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  secur- 
ities of  the  parent  company.  For  this 
reason  we  regard  them  as  among  the 
soundest  utility  securities  on  the  market. 

Question — Could  you  give  me  any 
data  on  Teck  Hughes?  Do  you  consider 
there  is  any  possibility  of  its  going  to  par 
this  year"!     D.G.M.,    Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Answer — By  the  reorganization  plan 
of  Teck  Hughes  completed  last  fall  the 
capital  of  the  company  was  increased 
from  $2,500,000  to  $4,000,000.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  sale  of  unissued  stock  at 
fifteen  cents  a  share.  It  was  provided 
that  the  money  reahzed  in  the  sale  of  the 
stock  would  be  applied  on  the  reduction 
of  the  outstanding  bonds,  which  would 


reduce  the  amount  outstanding  co  approx- 
imately $342,000.  It  was  proposed  to 
pay  this  off  out  of  earnings  from  time  to 
time.  Bond  holders  were  given  the  right  to 
subscribe  to  the  stock  after  the  stock 
holders.  Recent  reports  of  valuable  ore 
discoveries  have  benefited  the  market 
position  but  we  hesitate  to  prophesy  as 
to    the    future    course. 

Question — Please  tell  me  whether 
Canadian  National  Railway  bonds  can 
be  considered  a  safe  investment  for  a  woman. 
— Subscriber,   Port  Biirwell,  Ont. 

Answer — You  should  appreciate  the 
fact  that  not  all  bonds  of  railway  lines 
are  included  under  the  title  of  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  Before  purchasing  you  will 
do  well  to  determine  whether  the  bonds 
you  are  considering  carry  this  government 
guarantee  or  not,  as  lacking  it,  the  security 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  cali- 
bre   as    Victory   bonds. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  ad- 
vice on  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
slocks?--W.E.W.,     Aurora. 

Answer — We  feel  that  even  with  a 
favorable  run  of  operations  there  must 
be  some  radical  reorganization  of  the 
company,  before  the  status  of  the  com- 
pany is  improved.  The  bank  indebted- 
ness is  gradually  being  reduced  and  in 
this  respect  the  company's  position  is 
improving.  The  future  is  uncertain  and 
we  cannot  advise  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  except  as  a  gamble. 

Question — Do  you  consider  Canadian 
General  Electric  a  good  purchase  at  the 
present  market  price? — R.  P.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Answer — We  do  not  look  for  an  im- 
mediate appreciation  in  value  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Canadian  General 
Electric.  The  company's  business  is  still 
affected  by  the  recent  business  depres- 
sion of  which  there  was  a  reflection  in  the 
last  annual  statement.  There  is  a  pros- 
pect of  further  financing  later  in  the  year 
in  addition  to  the  $5,000,000  debentures 
recently  sold  in  New  York.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  common  dividend  will 
not  remain  as  it  is,  but  we  see  no  pros- 
pect of  any  substantial  appreciation  in 
price. 

Question — What  stocks  would  you 
suggest  purchasing  to  hold  for  higher  pric- 
es?— Subscriber,   Toronto,  Ont. 

Answer — Stocks  which  combine  in- 
vestment qualities  with  a  certain  specula- 
tive feature  in  their  probability  of  moving 
higher  are  Bell  Telephone,  Mackay  com- 
mon and  preferred,  Canadian  Pacific 
and   Consumers'   Gas. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  Continental  Life  and  Casualty 
Company  from  a  policy-holder's  point  of 
view? — E.W.,    Sidney,    Man. 

Answer — The  Continental  Life  is  one 
of  the  smaller  insurance  companies 
which  has  made  steady  progress.  It  is 
conservatively  managed,  subject  of  course 
io  Government  inspection  and  carries 
the  statutory  deposits.  It  is  quite  safe 
to  insure  with. 

Question — /.9  the  Great  West  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Canada  a  reliable 
concern?  Would  you  advise  me  to  take  a 
twenty-year  endowment  policy? — M.B.,  .Al- 
vinston,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Great  West  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  is  one  of  the  strongest 
companies  in  Western  Canada  and  we 
recommend  a  policy  without  hesitation. 
The  twenty  year  endowment  policy  is 
one   of   the   most    popular. 

Question — Are  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Bell  Telephone  and  General 
Electric  good  investments  and  is  there  a 
chance  of  thedividends  not  being  continued? — 
M.D.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Answer — Canadian  Pacific  and  Bell 
Telephone  are  good  investments,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  their  divi- 
dends are  secure. 

Question — Please  let  me  have  your 
opinion  regarding  Canadian  Oilfields, 
Limited,  at  present  operating  at  Shelbourne, 
Onlariol—W.M.,    Depot    Harbor,   Ont. 

Answer — The  Canadian  Oilfields  Ltd. 
has  been  forecasting  sensational  develop- 
ments in  the  Shelbourne  field  for  some  con-  ^ 
siderable  time,  but  still  without  profitable 
results.  We  have  always  doubted  the 
advisability  of  placing  money  in  the  stock 
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in  the  belief  that  the  company  would  not 
succeed.  Developments,  or  rather  the 
lack  of  developments  to  date,  have  but 
tended  to  strengthen  our  convictions 
on  this  point.  We  would  not  advise  you 
to  place  any  more  money  in  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Question — Do  you  recommend  the 
purchase  of  British  Empire  Steel,  2nd 
preferred  and  common  stocks  for  a  long 
pull  at  present  prices? — K.W.,  Montreal. 

Answer — The  securities  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  Steel  Corporation  have  done 
well  during  the  past  month  and  we  ex- 
pect that  over  a  period  of  time  they 
should  continue  to  show  improvement. 
We  believe  that  the  purchaser  with  a  hold 
in     mind     will     profit. 

Question — Would  appreciate  your  opin- 
ion of  Jewett  Radio  Phonograph  stocks. — 
E.  H.  Moncton.  N.B. 
.  Answer — The  Jewett  Radio  Phono- 
graph, Ltd.,  is  a  new  and  untried  concern 
and  for  this  reason  the  stock  is  specula- 
tive. With  the  radio  craze  spreading 
daily  there  are  undoubtedly  opportun- 
ities for  the  concerns  that  get  started 
early.  There  is  the  possibility  of  vast 
development  in  the  field,  although  control 
may  eventually  be  centred  with  the  es- 
tablished interests.  Can  you  afford  to 
speculate? 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion on  the  Dominion  Wool  Combing  Mills 
a.s  an  inveslmenf. — J.  L.,  Toronto,  Out. 

Answer — ^Wool  Combing  is  a  new  in- 
dustry in  Canada  and  it  remains  to  be 
determined  whether  it  can  be  profitably 
conducted  here  in  the  absence  of  tariff 
protection.  Competition  from  outside 
sources,  particularly  Great  Britain,  will 
be  keen.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
stock  is  speculative  but  it  possesses  pos- 
sibilities.       „     !'- :     >  ^_a£HUI.y^*» 

Question — Can  you  tell  me  if  Dome 
Mines  slock  is  a  safe  investment  or  merely 
a  speculation!  Would  you  advise  me  to 
buy  stock!  ^l.M.G.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Answer — Dome  Mines  is  one  of  the 
better  mining  propositions  and  although 
the  stock  has  risen  substantially  on  the 
market,  brokers  anticipate  another  ad- 
vance. The  company  carries  quarterly 
dividends  of  twenty-five  cents  a  share 
and  a  recent  repayment  of  capital  to  the 
pxtent  of  $2.  a  share  was  a  favorable  devel- 
opment. A  stock  of  this  charac  er  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  a  "safe"  investment 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  an  attractive  spec- 
ulation for  a  limited  amount. 

Question — Do  you  consider  investing 
money  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada  perfectly  safel — H.A.E.,  Trenton, 
Ont. 

Answer — We  regard  Bell  Telephone 
.Stock  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  invest- 
ments on  the  market  It  has  an  unsur- 
pas.sed    dividend    record. 

Question — What  is  the  present  value 
of  Bailey  Cobalt  {Silver)  Stock?  Is  there 
any  work  being  carried  on  at  present! 
What  became  of  Pearl  Lake  Mine?  — 
G.  S.,   St.  Cyrette  SI.,  Quebec. 

Answer — The  present  value  of  Bailey 
Cobalt  Silver  Stock  is  1  '2  cents  bid  and  2 
cents  asked.  Development  work  is  pro- 
gressing and  showing  fair  results.  The 
Pearl  Lake  Mine  was  sold  to  the  Mcln- 
tyre  Extension  interests  by  the  Sheriff. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Mclntyre  direc- 
tors are  planning  a  new  development 
campaign. 

Question — Would  like  your  opinion 
on  an  investment  in  the  Canadian  Paper- 
board  Company''s  first  mortgage  bonds  at 
$95.30  and  also  the  eight  per  cent.  Cum- 
ulative preferred  shares  in  the  Dominion 
AUoySleel  Corporation? — Subscriber,  Lon- 
deshoro,   Ont. 

Answer — Both  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Canadian  Paperboard  Com- 
pany and  the  Cumulative  Preferred 
shares  of  the  Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Cor- 
poration are  considered  good  invest- 
ments. 

Question — Can  you  give  me  particu- 
lars regarding  the  Fori  Norman  Securities, 
Ltd.  as  a  reliable  company  for  investment? — 
Subycril)er,  Langdon,  Alberta. 

Answer  There  is  oil,  undoubtedly, 
in  llie  Fort  Norman  District  but  whether 
ill  quantities  sufficient  to  cover  the  enor- 
mous expen.se  in  transporting  it  to  the  re- 
fineries, remains  to  be  determined.  The 
Fort  Norman  Securities  Co.,  was  organiz- 
ed to  develop  wells  in  the  Fort  Norman 


district,  but  you  must  appreciate  the 
extreme  hazards  which  investors  face. 
The  enterprise  may  be  a  startUng  success 
or  it  may  be  an  utter  failure.  It  can  in 
no  sense  be  classed  as  a  reliable  invest- 
ment. 

Question — Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
opinion  of  Canada  Steamships  preferred? — 
Subscriber,  Branchton,  Ont. 

Answer — For  a  hold,  Canada  Steam- 
ships preferred  offers  possibilities.  The 
directorate  and  management  have  recently 
been  reorganized  and  it  is  commonly  felt 
that  the  shareholders  will  have  a  better 
chance  in  the  future.  The  preferred  is 
not  carrying  dividends  at  present,  and  it 
will  require  a  decided  improvement  in 
business  to  build  up  earnings  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  distributions  in  the  pre- 
ferred can  be  resumed. 

Question — Would  you  advise  buying 
Durant  Motors  to  the  extent  of  $250! 
J.S.,    Preston,    Ont. 

Answer — Durant  Motors  is  a  fair 
speculation  for  a  business  man  and  the 
stock  has  possibilities.  We  see  no  ob- 
jection in  the  purchase  of  a  block  of  stock 
of    the    figure    you    mention. 

Question — Would  you  advise  the  ex- 
change of  a  Victory  Loan  Bond  $500  of 
1927  issue  for  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
stock?—J.A.McL,     Valleyfield,     P.E.L 

Answer — The  exchange  of  your  $500 
Victory  Bond  for  Royal  Bank  stock  would 
be  advisable,  we  believe  in  your  case. 
You  would  get  the  profit  on  the  Victory, 
and  receive  an  investment  which  possesses 
abundant  security,  and  offers  a  sub- 
stantially higher  return.  The  bank 
stocks    should    advance. 

Question — Do  you  think  that  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
eight  per  cent  19^1  bonds  a  good  invest- 
ment for  a  young  man? — A.M.  St.,  James 
Place,   Winnipeg. 

Answer — The  eight  per  cent  bonds  of 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
are  second  mortgage  bonds — to  which  the 
first  mortgage  securities  are  prior.  These 
are  good  speculative  buying  bonds  of 
the  more  speculative  issues  and  compare 
favorably  with  other  industrial  offerings. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  "Pressed  Metals"  as  a  reasonable  spec- 
ulation. Is  it  a  well  managed  company!— 
Subscriber,    Collingwood,    Ont. 

Answer — Pressed  Metals  is  a  specula- 
tion with  possibilities.  The  company 
has  not  prospered  in  the  past,  but  with 
several  large  contracts  for  bushings  closed 
with  several  large  automobile  concerns 
and  others  in  prospect,  the  future  appears 
fairly  bright.  We  would  not  advise 
loading  too  heavily. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  Gordon  Murray  Gold  Mines? — 
E.M.,  Moncton,     N.B. 

Answer — The  Gordon  Murray  Gold 
Mines  is  a  speculation.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors include  many  reliable  men  and  the 
district  is  showing  good  results. 

Question — Would  you  advise  invest- 
ment in  Big  Dyke  Gold  Mines? — C.JM., 
Beaverton,   Ont. 

Answer — Chiefly  on  account  of  lack  of 
capital,  progressive  development  work 
on  the  Big  Dyke  has  been  at  a  standstill 
for  several  months.  The  stock  should  be 
considered    only    as    a    gamble. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  Pathfinder  Syndicate,  a  Texas 
oil  proposition.  Is  it  a  good  gamble? — 
M.A.S.,    Unity,    Sask. 

Answer — There  are  so  many  oil  pro- 
positions in  Texas  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discriminate.  The  majority  are  defined 
as   '  Wild  gambles." 
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Security  What    is     a  Earning, 

Corporation  Bond? 

WHEN  you  buy  a  first  mortgage  bond  from 
our  list  you  will  hold  a  contract  which, 
like  an  ordinary  first  mortgage,  is  a  first  call 
upon  the  assets  of  the  company.  We  insist 
upon  the  value  of  assets  being  several 
times  the  bond  issue.  Our  offerings  are  con- 
fined to  national  industries  whose  earnings  are 
ample  enough  to  pay  bond  interest  many  times 
over— assuring  the  interest  payments  along 
with  security  of  principal. 


Bond 
Issue 


Write  for  list  of  industrial 
bonds  paying  6  j  %  and  over. 

F.H.Deacon  &Co. 
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"My  Income  Has  Tripled  in 
Less  than  a  Year!" 


writes  H.  Dall,  of  Moncton,  N.B.  Previous  to 
the  great  war,  Mr.  Dall  worked  at  his  trade  as 
an  electrician.  Upon  his  return,  after  serving 
overseas  for  six  years,  he  started  working  in 
a  Toronto  packing  house  where,  he  writes,  "I 
discovered  I  was  deep  in  the  rut,  and  probably 
would  have  been  there  yet  if  I  had  not  forced 
myself  out  of  it.  I  discovered  that  selling  was 
the  most  profitable.  I  answered  a  few  adver- 
tisements, but  decided  on  'Fuller  Brushes'  be- 
cause of  their  absolute  quality,  because  they 
are  a  necessity  in  every  home,  and  because  of 
the  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  man  who 
will  only  try  and  make  good.  My  only  wish  is 
that  I  had  heard  about  'Fuller' Brushes'  years 
ago." 


Mr.  II.  Dall.  the  Fuller  Brush  Co.. 
Moncton,  N.  B. 


Let  Fuller  Make  Your  Wish  Come  True! 

We  need  a  limited  number  of  ambitious  men,  of  good  character,  (prefer- 
ably married),  to  demonstrate  "Fuller  Brushes"  in  the  homes.  Reasonable 
security  required.  Auto  desirable.  Perhaps  one  or  more  of  these  opportuni- 
ties are  now  right  in  your  territory. 

Previous  selling  experience  is  not  necessary  to  sell  "Fuller  Brushes,"  be- 
cause we  give  every  man  a  special  training  in  our  salesmanship  methods, — the 
same  methods  which  have  developed  our  3,500  successful  representatives, 
many  of  whom  came  from  positions  where  there  were  absolutely  no  chances 
for  advancement  in  either  position  or  salary.  To-day  they  are  among  the 
world's  best  salesmen,  making  more  money  and  happier  in  every  way.  Our 
business  last  year  increased  96  per  cent,  over  1920's  business.  This  shows 
what  our  salesmen  are  doing  and  how  the  people  want  "Fuller  Brushes."  The 
average  earning  of  Fuller  salesmen  is  $1.08  an  hour. 

Write  lor  booklet  "Out  0/  the  Rut."  Don't 
wait  lor  it — but  get  in  toucti  iiith  tlic 
nearr.Ht  Fuller  o//Jce  (look  it  up  in  tlie  tele 
phone  book).  Evening  appointments  can  be 
made,  il  desired.  Or,  address  Sales  Man- 
ai/er,    Dept.   R.  M. 


FULLER  BRUSH  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  SalcH  Office.   Toronto,  or  any  of 
our  branch  offlcvn  In  25  (Canadian  cities 
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\\/'HAT  luxury  for  any  member  of  the  family 
is  a  bath  with  the  Fuller  Flesh  Brush! 
Or  the  restfulness  of  a  dry-rub,  when  tired  or 
nervous!  This  brush  is  curved  to  fit  and  easily 
reach  the  back.  It's  all  bristle — gentle,  yet 
firm  enough  to  invigorate  and  stimulate  the 
circulation.  No  harsh  back  or  uncovered  end. 
The  45  Fuller  Brushes  are,  likewise,  all  d:- 
signed  for  their  purposes.  They  are  not  im- 
ported products.  They  are  made  in  Canada 
^by  and  for  Canadians — of  materials  bought 
in  Canada. 

Fuller  Brushes  are  not  sold  in  stores.     It  is  only 


from  the  Fuller  Man  that  you  may  learn  of  the 
many  ways  these  brushes  lighten  the  daily  home 
duties. 

The  Fuller  Man  brings  them  to  your  home  and 
explains  how  each  brush  is  designed  and  shaped 
for  one — or  more — personal,  or  household,  uses. 
He  assists  in  your  selection  of  the  required 
brushes,  then  personally  delivers  them. 

The  Fuller  Man  is  a  Canadian,  a  resident  of 
your  community.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will 
not  waste  your  time.  Write  to  have  him  call — 
and  welcome  him.  You  will  know  him  by  the 
Fuller  trade-mark  button  he  always  wears. 


May  we  send  you  a  free  copy  of  -The  Handy  Brush  Book?"     Write  to  us. 


Fuller  Brush 
Company  Ltd. 

Head   Sales  Office:    Toronto 
Factories:     Hamilton 

Distributing  Stations:  Winnipeg  and  Hamilton 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Kingston.  Ont. :  Halifax.  N.  S. ;  Montreal,  Regina.  Sask. :  Van- 
couver. B.C.  Hamilton.  Ont.;  Winnipeg.  Man.;  St.  John.  N.B.; 
Moncton.  N.  B. ;  Saskatoon,  Sask. :  Victoria.  B.C.:  London.  Ont.; 
Sherbrooke,  Que.;  Toronto,  Ont.;  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont.;  Ottawa, 
Ont.;  Quebec.  Que.;  Calgary,  Alta. ;  Windsor,  Ont.;  Three  Rivers, 
Que. :    Peterboro,    Ont. 
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TEA  FROM  CHINA 


A  Story  of  a 
Ships 


WONDERFUL 

old  lady  was  my 

gr  a  n  d  m  o  ther 
Ruth  Abigail  Ellis.  Ten 
years  of  her  married  life 
were  spent  travelling  around  the 
world    on    the   seas    thereof    and 
she     knew     Honolulu     and     St. 
Helena,  Singapore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, London  and  Rio  almost  as 
well  as  the  paths  of  the   pretty 
St.  John  R'ver  valley  where   she 
was  born.    Her  Loyalist  soul  thrill- 
ed at  the  memories  of  the  regal  air 
and  royal  splendor  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Empress  Eugenie  whom  she  had  seen  in  their 
respective  capitals,  but  her  loyalty  did  not  prevent  her 
from   holding  decided  opinions  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Mother  Country  to  adjudicate  colonial  affairs  with  other 
nations.     The  Maine  boundary,  I  can  recall,  was  a  sub- 
ject which  roused  her  ire  whenever  it  was  mentioned. 
She  was  very  much  a    New  Brunswicker. 

I  was  her  favorite  grand-child,  albeit  I  worried  her 
greatly  in  my  young  days  with  my  desire  for  knowledge 
on    all    subjects.     My    recollections    are   that   she   was 


Racing  Bluenose  Clipper  in  the  Days  of  Wooden 
and  Iron  Men  and  of  a  Sailor's  Wife  Who 
Was  Good  Iron  and  Pure  Gold 

By    FREDERICK    WILLIAM    WALLACE 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   CHARLES  R.  PATTERSON 

very  old  and  very  wise — a  little,  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed 
lady,  who  wore  voluminous  black  silk  dresses  and  covered 
her  thin,  silvery  hair  with  white  lace  caps.  She  was  very 
rehgious  and  read  the  scriptures  a  great  deal  and  I  know 
we  youngsters  used  to  be  rather  bored  by  the  Psalms  and 
chapters  which  she  made  us  learn  for  Sunday  recital, 
but  this  was  offset  by  the  stories  of  her  voyages  which 
she  would  read  from  the  many  diaries  which  she  kept 
while  voyaging.  And  they  were  wonderful  diaries — 
little  volumes  stuffed  with  inspiring  romance  and  tingling 


adventure    which    kept 
us  mouse-quiet  and  thril- 
led    during     a     reading 
therefrom. 
Her  records  of  thoughts 
events   and  happenings   read  like 
a   book  and  after  such  a  recital   I 
would  lie    in  bed  of    a  night  and 
dream  of  being  a  sailor,  and  clipper 
ship    captain    like    my    Grandpa 
Ellis.     I    would    brave    typhoons 
in  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  and  drive 
my    ship    around    the    Horn    to 
'Frisco  in  ninety-four  days  like  he 
had    done.     I    would     dine  with 
Eastern  sultans  and  see  the  wonders  of  strange  lands ... 
Alas,  I  read  law  instead  and  have  seen  nothing  of  blue 
ocean  but  what  can  be  viewed  from  the  shore  and  the 
crowded  decks  of  an  Army  Transport,  but  the  sea  fever 
runs  in  my  Bluenose  blood  and  had  our  great  fleet  of 
wooden  sailing  ships  survived  the  steel  and  steam  of  my 
day,  who  knows  but  what  I  would  have  become  a  sailor 
too? 

The  characteristic  which  made  of  me  a  legal  man,  and, 


H^   went  ovenidr  wlOlout  «   word,  bat  when  w.  filled  mw«r  on  Mir  rour.r    .icain    h»   nhoulrd:    "Your    hunbmnd".    «ot    >udi    poUonim." 
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f  I  may  1>P  permitted  to  boast,  somewhat  of  an 
adept  at  searching  out  discrepancies  and  flaws,  was  in- 
herent at  an  early  age.  I  can  recall  making  the  discovery 
of  a  considerable  gap  in  the  sequence  of  Grandma's 
diaries.  This  was  immediately  after  she  had  married 
Warren  Ellis,  and  made  her  first  voyage  with  him  to  San 
Francisco  in  fifty-five.  There  was  no  diary,  to  my  know- 
ledge, of  the  homeward  voyage  in  the  ship  Sea  Wind  and 
the  only  information  I  was  able  to  ferret  out  for  a  long 
time  was  that  the  vessel  went  from  California  to  China 
and    from    China    to    England. 

"Tell  you  something  about  the  China  voy- 
age, dear?"    she  would  repeat  in  a  very  soft, 
low'  voice  with  an   odd   note 
in  it.     "No,  no,  child,  1  can't. 
I   did  not  like   China.     Your 
grandfather  was  ill   there." 

"What  made  him  ill,  Grand- 
ma?" came  my  insidious 
ciuestioning. 

The  knitting  needles  would 
seem  to  work  incredibly  fast 
in  her  fingers  when  1  asked 
this  and  she  would  begin  to 
count  the  stitches  as  if  she 
hadn't  heard  me.  Then,  if  I 
persisted,  she  would  drop  the 
knitting  into  the  lap  of  her 
silk  dress  and  say,  "Hand  me 
the  Good  Book,  child,  and 
leave  me.  Grandma  wishes 
to  read."  I  would  do  as  she 
asked  and  go  away  for  I  knew 
that  the  subject  was  closed  as 
far    as    she    was  concerned. 

Memory  vividly  recalls  the 
time  when,  as  a  callow  youth 
of  eighteen,  full  of  masculine 
conceit  and  the  sophistry  of 
the  college  freshman,  I  was 
back  in  my  New  Brunswick 
home  and  lording  it  over  the 
family  during  my  first  vaca- 
tion. It  was  a  Saturday  after- 
noon and  I  was  tired  of  the 
quiet  and  lack  of  excitement 
around  our  rural  domicile-, 
and  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  I  engaged  in 
somewhat  lofty  argument  with 

my  eldest  sister  upon  the  subject  of  women  suffrage.  Sis 
was  excited  and  I  was  sneeringly  contemptful  while 
Grandma  Ellis  sat  in  her  accustomed  corner  by  the  win- 
dow engaged  in   her  interminable  knitting. 

"You  women  want  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  men," 
I  said  in  the  superior  manner  of  eighteen,  "but  you  are 
not  able  to  do  man's  work.  You  want  to  vote,  to  be- 
come members  of  parliament,  to  make  laws  and  poke 
your  nose  into  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  don't  concern 
you,  yet  you  aren't  able  to  fight  for  your  country  in 
time  of  war.  You  can't  build  railroads  or  bridges  or 
join  the  Mounted  Police  or  go  to  sea  and  sail  ships.  You 
cannot "  Here  I  went  into  a  whole  string  of  oc- 
cupations in  which  women  did  not  feature,  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  all  very  foolish  and  irresponsible  talk  which  did 
little  but  make  my  sister  furious  at  my  bigoted  stupidity. 

Grandma  Ellis  suddenly  laid  her  knitting  down  and 
looked  across  at  us  over  her  spectacles.  She  was  smiling 
and  we  both  ceased  wrangling  for  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  something  to  say.  We  had  such  a  tremendous  res- 
pect for  the  old  lady  and  her  knowledge  of  things,  that 
Sis  and  I  instinctively  felt  that  she  would  deliver  an  op- 
inion which  would  settle  the  matter  as  far  as  we  two 
were  concerned.  Conceited  and  all  as  I  was,  I  admitted 
Grandma's  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  overshadowed 
my  own. 

With  a  quizzical  expression  on  her  rosy  face,  she  wag- 
ged a  reproving  finger  at  me  and  said,  "I've  heard  you 
two  children  arguing  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  John,  not 
to  be  so  sure  that  women  can't  play  men's  parts  if  they 
have  to.  Milly  here  is  almost  a  woman  now,  and  you, 
John,  will  soon  be  a  man.  I  think  it  may  do  you  both 
good  if  I  do  something  I  have  never  done  before.  John 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  it.  I  will  get  my  diary  and  read 
you  the  story  of  my  China  voyage." 

Wondering,  for  I  had  forgotten  my  childhood  desire  to 
hear  of  this  hidden  chapter  in  my  grandmother's  life, 
and  a  trifle  expectant  of  something  strange,  I  brought  in 
the  oddly  carved  camphor-wood  chest  from  her  bed-room 
and  assisted  the  old  lady  in  opening  it  and  searching  for 
the  diary.  Carefully  and  reverently,  she  handed  out 
little  things  of  memory  and  sentiment  which  she  had 
collected  and  stored  away — carved  teak-wood  boxes  from 
Burma,  Chinese  silks  and  fans,  inlay  work  and  such-like, 
.besides  daguerrotypes  of  people  she  had  known,  skippers 
and  their  wives  and  shore  friends.  We  knew  the  name 
of  every  person  photographed  and  all  about  them.  They 
were  our  friends  also. 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the   che?t,  she   lifted   out  a 


package  tied  up  in  ribbon.  Putting  this  to  one 
side,  the  contents  of  the  chest  were  carefully  placed  back 
and  the  ornate  cover  closed  and  locked.  Then,  while  Sis 
and  I  hung  over  her  chair,  Grandma  Ellis  slowly  opened 
the  package  and  disclosed  a  cloth-covered  diary  wrapped 
inside  of  two  large  maps  such  as  seamen  use  for  navigat- 
ing purposes.  These  portrayed  the  waters  of  the  South 
China  Sea  and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  upon  their 
soiled  and  yellowed  surfaces  were  traced  irregular  lines 
of  pencil  and  ink.  A  caption  in  Grandma's  writing  upon 
the  blank  spaces  of  the  charts  made  their  signi- 
ficance plain~"Track  of  the  St.  John  ship  Sea 
Wind  from  Foo-Chow,  China,  towards  London, 
Eng.,  June  10th  — 
September  28th, 
1856." 

It  is  a  good  many 
years  now  since  that 
Saturday  afternoon 
when  Grandma  Ellis, 
with  the  diary  in  her 
lap  and  the  sea- 
stained  charts  spread 
out  on  the  carpet, 
related  to  us  the 
story  of  her  China 
voyage.  I  am  at- 
tempting to  give  here 
the  story  as  she  told 
it,  but  I  cannot  ade- 
fiuately  portray  for 
you  the  picture  of 
this  dear  old  lady 
repeating  vocally 
what  she  had  set 
down  in  writing  nigh 
fifty  years  before. 
Our  present  surround- 
ings seemed  to  fade 
and  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  smell  salt  winds 
and  tar  and  the  cling- 
ing odor  of  spices  and 
rattan  matting  and 
Grandma  Ellis,  the 
bowed  and  silver- 
haired,  was  the  lithe 
and  pretty  little  New 
Brunswick  school- 
teacher  of  twenty- 
four  that  had  but  recently  weddedjbig  and  dashing  War- 
ren Ellis  from  across  the  Bay  in  Nova  Scotia,  sailorman 
par  excellence  and  master  of  clipper  ships.  She  was  very 
much  of  a  Puritan,  my  grandmother,  when  measured  by 
present-day  standards,  but  her  courage,  skill  and  devo- 
tion might  well  serve  as'  an  inspiration  to  the  women  of 
these  times. 

"I^OW,  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  relating,  in 
-•-^  my  own  way,  something  of  a  summary  of  events 
that  Grandma  Ellis  recorded  prior  to  the  actual  happen- 
ings of  the  China  voyage.  The  Sea  Wind  was  a  clipper,  a 
St.  John-built  ship  launched  around  the  time  when  the 
New  Brunswick  shipyards  were  turning  out  some  smart 
packets  for  the  Australian  trade.  Captain  Warren  Ellis 
took  command  of  her  soon  after  launching,  and,  with  my 
grandmother  as  a  bride,  he  drove  the  ship  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in  ninety-four  days.  In  her  diary,  my 
grandmother  says:  "Warren's  fast  passage  from  New 
York  has  brought  him  much  favor  from  the  brokers 
and  shipping  people  in  San  Francisco  and  to-night  he  is  to 
be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  in  the  Niantic  Hotel. 
It  is  restricted  to  gentlemen  only  and  I  am  disappointed 
somewhat,  as  I  would  have  so  much  liked  to  see  my  dear 
husband  honored  for  his  skill  and  courage  as  a  British 
North  American  sea  captain.  However,  I  must  console 
myself  by  hearing  the  account  from  Warren's  own  lips— 
an  account  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very  meagre." 

Like  a  good  many  young  brides,  Ruth  Ellis  fancied 
that  her  darhng  husband  had  always  trod  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  rectitude,  but  from  accounts  Grand- 
pa Warren  was  "one  of  the  boys"  when  he  got  fraterniz- 
ing with  his  kind.  His  return  from  the  banquet  is  re- 
corded by  Grandma  as  follows:  "I  am  so  upset  that  I 
scarce  feel  like  writing,  though  it  is  possible  that  I  am 
unduly  alarmed.  Warren  came  aboard  long  after  mid- 
night and  I  was  grievously  shocked  to  hear  him  using 
profane  and  blasphemous  language  to  someone  on  deck. 
He  burst  into  our  cabin  with  his  face  flushed  and  the 
oddness  of  his  manner  convinced  me  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  when"  I  rushed  up  to  him  en- 
quiring what  was  the  matter,  he  replied,  in  a  tone  and 
words  I  had  never  known  him  to  use  in  my  presence  be- 
fore, that  the  watchman  had  forgotten  to  place  alighted 
lamp  at  the  gang-way  and  that  he  had  almost  fallen  into 
the  water  when  coming  aboard.  His  words  horrified  me 
mto  dumbness  and  he  must  have  noticed  the  look  on 
my  face  for  he  said  roughly,  'Well,  what's  to  do,  you  little 
goose?     Why  are  you  staring  at  me  like  that?'  " 

His  rude  manner  of  speaking  and  his  intoxication  gave 


my  grandmother  a  terrible  shock  and  after  she  had  got  her 
husband  to  bed  she  laid  down  on  a  sofa,  fully  dressed, 
and  remained  awake  all  night,  "crying  like  a  silly  girl 
and    much    disturbed    in    mind." 

California  in  the  'fifties  was  a  somewhat  hectic  place 
and  Captain  Warren  Ellis  found  the  allurements  of  the 
shore  stronger  than  the  company  of  his  young  wife.  The 
convivial  society  of  brother  ship-masters  and  merchants, 
the  roistering  drinking  parties,  gambling  games  and 
sporting  events,  drew  him  away  from  his  four  months' 
bride  early  in  the  day  and  he  returned  to  her  nightly 
somewhat  the  worse  for  his  potations.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Grandma  Ellis  was  in 
despair.  In  her  diary  she  wrote:  "I  feel  that  I  have 
been  deceived  in  Warren.  I  hate  a  drunkard  and  am 
horrified  at  the  thought  that  I  have  given  my  love  to  a 
husband  who  prefers  the  company  of  his  wine-bibbing 
friends  to  that  of  his  wife.  To  God  I  commend  him  that 
He  might  show  him  the  error  of  his  ways." 

T  TNDER  date  of  March  1,  1856,  appears  the  following 
*-^  entry  in  her  diary; — At  breakfast  this  morning, 
Warren  told  me  that  we  would  sail  in  ballast  for  China  to 
pick  up  a  cargo  of  tea  for  New  York  or  London.  I  was 
glad  to  see  an  end  to  our  California  sojourn,  and,  when 
we  had  finished  the  meal  and  had  retired  to  our  private 
cabin,  I  took  heart  and  stepped  up  to  Warren  and  looked 
into  his  eyes. 

"Don't  you  love  me  any  more?"  I  asked  him  quietly. 

His  face  flushed  and  a  flash  of  resentment  appeared  in 
his  expression. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  that?"  he  said,  sullenly,  I 
thought. 

"Your  conduct  of  late  has  been  such  as  to  raise  the 
doubt  in  my  mind,  Warren,"     I  answered,  calmly. 

He  looked  away  from  me  and  murmured,  "Of  course 
I  love  you,  but — "  He  paused  as  if  afraid  to  give  utter- 
ance to  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"But  what?"  I  urged. 

"I  want  to  be  my  own  master  just  as  I  am  master  of 
my  ship!"  The  words  came  from  him  in  a  tone  of  brus- 
que defiance. 

"I  have  never  reproached  you,  Warren,"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  answered  sullenly,  "but  I  wish  you  had  and 
then  we  could  have  settled  things.  I  could  read  your 
thoughts;  I  could  see  unspoken  reproach  in  your  attitude 
and  I  could  fathom  what  was  passing  in  your  Puritanical 
little  mind.  I  knew  you  would  resent  my  little  fling 
ashore  and  I  drank  so  you'd  raise  a  row  and  have  done 
with  it.     But  you  haven't." 

"Did  you  really  want  me  to  raise  a  row — as  you  term 
it?" 

"Yes,  I  did,"  he  answered  boldly.  "Then  I  could  let 
you  know  that  you  could  not  claim  me  altogether.  I 
want  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  over  my  tastes  and 
actions.  I  do  not  want  to  be  tied  to  a  woman's  apron- 
strings  and  have  men  say,  'Ellis  runs  his  ship  but  the  wife 
runs   Ellis'.     I've   always   been    master." 

I  nodded.  "Yes,  Warren,"  I  replied,  "I  suppose  you 
have,  and  you  want  to  command  my  love,  body  and  soul, 
without  giving  up  anything  of  your  tastes  and  desires  in 
return.     That's  hardly  fair,  Warren." 

"It's  my  particular  brand  of  philosophy,"  he  said  braz- 
enly. "Man  is  top  dog  in  my  reckoning.  Woman  was 
created  for  his  comfort  and  she  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  his  actions  unless  they  affect  her  in  certain  matters 
which  we  all  recognize.  I  am  not  philandering  with 
other  women.  I  have  no  woman  but  you  and  I  love  you 
in  my  particular  way.  I  will  clothe,  shelter,  feed  and  pro- 
tect you  and  give  you  as  much  of  my  company  as  I 
desire,  but  I  won't  be  dictated  to.  If  I  hanker  for  the 
fellowship  of  my  kind  after  months  at  sea,  I  am  going  to 
indulge  in  that  hankering  without  let  or  hindrance.  You 
have  my  companionship  almost  every  hour  for  months 
on    end.     You    should    be    content." 

"Yours  is  a  very  wicked  and  selfish  philosophy,"  I 
replied  without  heat,  "and  not  according  to  the  marriage 
vows  you  made  in  God's  Holy  Name." 

HE  LAUGHED  harshly.  "You're  like  all  women," 
he  said.  "You  imagine  when  you  marry  a  man 
that  he  is  your  dog  for  life  and  that  he  must  run  and  cringe 
at  your  whistle.  I'm  no  woman's  dog,  Ruth,  and  I 
can't  be  whistled  up.  When  you  can  do  the  things  that 
I  can  do,  then  you  can  make  me  your  slave.  Shove  this 
hooker  south-about  in  ninety-four  days  and  I'll  go  second 
in  command.  Now  you  have  it  all.  Ruth,  my  dear,  and 
there's  no  hard  feelings." 

He  stood  and  regarded  me  challengirgly  and,  angry, 
mortified  and  heart-sick  as  I  was,  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  capable  masculinity  of  his  stalwart  body  and  strong 
handsome  face.  I  made  no  answer  but  turned  away  and 
try  as  I  might  I  could  not  restrain  the  tears  from  flowing. 

Then  I  felt  his  arms  around  me  and  his  cheek  against 
mine.  "I'm  sorry,  my  little  hundred-weight  of  sweet- 
ness," he  said  softly.  "Let's  forgetall  this.  I'll  knock 
under  this  time  to  my  little  Puritan  and  I  won't  drink  or 
gamble  or  be  absent  from  you  of  a  night  from  now  until 
we   up-hook   for    China." 

"I  think  I  have  won  him  back,"  was  the  diary  entry 


ere.  "My  Warren  is  one  of  those  headstrong  men  who 
can  be  led  but  not  driven.  With  God's  help  I  will  lead 
him  away  from  the  path  of  error  into  which  he  is  tread- 
ing." 

Grandma  and  her  husband  were  reconciled  and  the 
Sea  Wind  duly  sailed  for  China — arriving  in  Foo-Chow 
after  a  fine  passage  across  the  Pacific.  I  will  now  bow 
myself  off  the  stage  and  permit  Grandma  ElHs  to  relate 
the  story  of  her  China  voyage  in  her  own  way. 

"It  was  an  entrancing  scene,  my  children,  when  we 
•came  to  an  an  hor  among  the  tea  clippers  off  Pagoda 
Rock  Around  us  were  the  beautiful  tea  ships  and  ply- 
ing up  and  down  the  river  were  countless  sampans  and 
lorcha  boats  and  clumsy  junks  with  eyes  painted  upon 
their  bows,  'to  see  with,'  as  John  Chinaman  believes.  "The 
banks  of  the  swift-running  Min  rise  steeply  in  verdure- 
clad  hills  terraced  with  gardens  and  cultivated  plots  to 
their  very  summits.  So  sheer  are  these  hills  that  I 
used  to  wonder  how  the  gardens  could  be  managed. 

WHEN  we  first  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
a  Chinese  pilot  came  aboard  and  produced  papers 
from  Consuls  and  shipmasters  stating  that  he  could  be 
trusted.  'I'll  trust  you  until  you  hit  something,'  said 
Warren  grimly  to  the  smiling  Celestial,  and  he  osten- 
tatiously produced  a  loaded  pistol  and  added,  'Take  her 
in  safe,  John,  and  you'll  get  your  pay;  pile  her  up  and 
you'll  get  a  bullet  in  your  skull  the  moment  she  scrapes.' 
John  Chinaman  never  altered  his  bland  expression  when 
my  husband  made  this  awful  threat,  and  he,  and  the 
other  Chinese  pilot  that  followed  him,  saw  us  safely  to 
our  anchorage  at  Pagoda  Rock — a  few  miles  below  the 
city    of    Foo-Chow. 

"For  the  first  week,  I  had  a  wonderful  time  in  China. 
Warren  was  most  attentive  and  we  visited  the  captains 
of  the  British  and  American  ships — and  many  of  whom 
had  their  wives  with  them — and  we  had  many  happy 
little  tea  parties  and  luncheons  on  the  ships.  I  also 
visited  the  shore  and  went  through  the  hongs  or  warehous- 
es of  the  European  merchants  and  dined  with  them  at 
their  clubs.  The  captain  of  the  British  ship  Min  Ho 
was  a  Scotsman  and  a  good  Christian  gentleman  and 
he  used  to  hold  services  on  his  ship  on  Sundays  at  which 
I  used  to  attend  with  Warren  at  first. 

"I  say  'at  first,'  my  children,  because  about  ten  days 
after  our  arrival  in  China,  Warren  asserted  his  independ- 
ence again  and  I  endured  a  repetition  of  the  California 
experience.  My  third  Sunday  there  found  me  going  off 
in  the  gig  alone  to  attend  the  service  on  the  Min  Ho 
with  my  husband  excusing  himself  by  some  remark  that 
he,  didn't  hold  with  Bible-thumping  Britishers.'  I 
was  chagrined  at  this  and  felt  worse  when  I  returned  to 
the  Sea  Wind  to  find  the  cabin  full  of  male  visitors  drink- 
ing, smoking  and  playing  cards  on  God's  Sabbath.  To 
this  outbreak  he  offered  neither  excuse  nor  comment  and, 
until  we  sailed,  I  saw  but  little  of  my  husband. 
"A  few  days  after  this  Sunday  orgy,  he    came  aboard 

one  night  slightly  tipsy 

and   I    overheard    him 

telHng    the    mate  that 

he  had  'blanketed  the 

Johnny  Bulls'  and  had 

■secured   an    extra   two 

pounds  sterling  per 

ton  freight  on  the  new 

season's    teas    and     a 

quick  despatch  for  Lon- 
don.    'I     got     it,'     he 

said,  'by  making  a  bet 

of   a   thousand  dollars 

each  with  the  shippers 

and    skippers    of    the 

Min  Ho  and  Roderick 

Dhu    that    I'd    be    the 

first   ship  to    dock    in 

London       River,     and 

they've  taken  me  up.' 

Then     followed     some 

orders  to   Mr.   Palmer 

about    the    making    of 

extra   sails   and   spars. 

'I'm  planning  to  crack 

on  or  drive  her  to  hell!' 

he  added,  while  I  shud- 
dered at  hisi)oast. 


"T  BECAME  singu- 
*■  larly  distraught 
and  heartsick  at  War- 
ren's conduct  as  I 
felt  that  he  had  psr- 
mitted  his  drinking  to 
overcome  his  g  o  q  d 
sense.     The   British 

Fearful  weather  was  en- 
count*red  rmindinic  the 
Cape  of  (HKxi  Hope,  the 
wind  Hhifted  to  the  south 
in  violent  squalls,  and  the 
fore  ifallant-maitt  snapped 
off    at    the     cap. 
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ships  were  very  fast  and  their  captains  had  long  exper- 
ience in  the  China  trade  and  understood  the  intricacies 
of  the  China  Seas.  Warren  had  never  commanded  a 
ship  on  this  particular  passage  and  if  he  lost  his  wagers, 
he  would  be  rated  as  a  drunken  braggart  of  a  Bluenose 
and  the  money  would  have  to  be  paid  from  our  own  little 
funds. 

"Then  came  a  day  when  Warren  went  ashore  early  in 
the  morning  and  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  with  an 
ill-favored  Portuguese — a  Mr.  Da  Runha — who  was  some 
kind  of  a  merchant  ashore.  Warren  had  been  drinking 
and  when  he  entered  the  cabin  he  introduced  this  man  to 
me  with  a  curt,  'My  wife,  Mr.  Da  Runha.'  And  to  me 
he  said,  'You  might  be  good  enough  to  leave  us,  Ruth. 
Mr.  Da  Runha  and  I  have  some  business  to  talk  over.' 

"I  went  into  our  private  cabin  and  sat  there  endeavour- 
ing to  sew,  while  Warren  called  the  steward  to  bring  glass- 
es and  biscuits.  The  foreigner  seemed  to  be  making  some 
proposition  to  Warren  and  there  was  much  conversation 
in  a  low  tone.  I  did  not  try  to  hear  what  was  being 
said,  as  I  think  eavesdropping  is  a  sin  to  be  deplored, 
but  it  ended  with  them  both  leaving  the  cabin  and  I 
heard  Warren  calling  for  the  gig's  crew  to  lay  aft.  To 
my  dismay,  he  went  ashore  in  company  with  that  for- 
eigner who  I  was  sure  was  not  a  good  man. 

"Well,  my  children,  during  the  early  June  days,  junk 
and  lorcha-boats  were  coming  down  the  river  and  we  were 
over-run  by  Chinese  stevedores  loading  the  matted  chests 
of  new  teas,  which  they  brought  down,  into  our  holds. 
The  boxes  were  stowed  into  place  by  the  use  of  mallets 
and  the  work  went  on  day  and  night.  How  odd  the 
junks  did  look  with  their  mat  sails,  square  bows  orna- 
mented with  dragons  and  huge  eyes,  their  clumsy  rudders 
and  wooden  anchors!  Compared  with  our  beautiful 
New  Brunswick  clipper,  they  served  to  illustrate  the 
backwardness   of  that  heathen   country. 

"Then,  just  before  we  finished  loading,  the  Nova  Scot- 
ia ship  Spray  Bell  arrived  up  from  Hong  Kong  in  charge 
of  the  mate.  Her  captain  died  at  sea  on  the  passage  and 
out  mate,  Mr.  Palmer — a  most  trustworthy  and.  upright 
gentleman — was  appointed  to  command  her.  Warren 
was  sorry  to  lose  him  but  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  promotion.  In  his  place,  however,  my  husband  ship- 
ped a  dissolute-looking  fellow — an  Englishman  who 
claimed  to  have  been  master  of  British  vessels  and  who 
boasted  that  he  knew  every  fathom  of  the  China  Seas. 
George,  our  colored  steward,  told  me  that  he  was  a 
'beach-comber'  and  no  good.  To  me,  this  Mr.  Monta- 
gue was  studiously  polite.  He  had  all  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  but  I  did  not  like  him.  Warren  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  new  officer  and  I  told  him  frankly 
that  I  didn't  like  the  man.  'Oh  well,'  said  Warren,  'you 
don't  have  to  cultivate  his  society  and  I'll  see  that  he 
doesn't  eat  with  us  until  you  can  abide  his  company. 
If  he  does  his  duty,  he'll  suit  me  and  that's  the  main 
thing.'      And   with   this   I   was   forced    to   be    content. 
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"TOURING  our  last  days  in  Foo-Chow,  your  grand- 
'-^  father  seemed  to  have  adopted  a  sneering  manner, 
which  hurt  me  dreadfully.  For  example,  he  asked  my 
opinion  of  the  European  s  in  China  and  I  replied,  and 
truthfully  too,  that  they  drank  and  gambled  too  much 
and  their  morality  was  not  of  the  best  as  many  had 
Chinese  women  hving  with  them.  To  this  he  answered 
sneeringly,  'And,  of  course,  as  they  fail  to  measure  up 
to  the  yard-stick  of  the  holy-joes  and  devil-dodgers  you 
were  raised  among  back  home,  you  consider  them  griev- 
ous sinners  and  destined  for  Eternal  Damnation.  I 
wonder,  Ruth,  when  your  outlook  will  expand  beyond  the 
limitations  of  Holy  Writ?  You  are  next  door  to  a  Qua- 
ker, my  dear,  and  thee  art  consequently  short  of  sight.' 
And,  with  an  unkind  laugh,  he  left  me  abruptly  and  went 
ashore. 

"My  love  for  Warren  underwent  a  severe  test.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  devil.  I 
put  it  down  to  the  drink,  as,  when  he  was  away  from  its 
influence,  he  was  not  the  same  man.  When  he  was  drink- 
ing, he  acted  as  though  he  merely  tolerated  me  and  said 
the  most  cruel  and  biting  things. 

"The  day  before  sailing,  he  gave  a  dinner  aboard  the 
ship  to  several  captains  and  merchants  at  which  there 
was  much  drinking.  I  retired  early  as  the  fumes  of  wine 
and  cigar  smoke  sickened  me  and  some  of  the  talk  was  a 
trifle  rough  and  rude  for  a  lady  to  listen  to.  Warren 
went  ashore  with  his  guests  and  spent  the  night  at  a 
club,  gambling.  He  came  off  to  the  ship  the  following 
noon  and  I  noticed  that  his  face  was  flushed  and  his  eyes 
feverishly  bright.  I,  too,  was  feeling  wretched,  having 
failed  to  sleep  all  night  and  almost  crying  my  eyes  out. 
Even  God's  Word  had  failed  to  comfort  me  in  my  misery 
and  I  felt  friendless  and  deserted  and  far,  far  from  home. 

"My  husband  made  no  excuses  for  his  conduct  and 
neglect  of  me  but  acted  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
My  love  for  him  was  such  that  I  could  readily  have  for- 
given him,  had  he  confessed  and  admitted  his  unnatural 
treatment  of  m.e,  but  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  nothing 
to  be  sorry  for.  I  began  to  think  that  he  did  not  hon- 
estly love  me  to  act  as  he  did  while  in  foreign  ports  and 
his  wicked  philosophy  was  not  compatible  with  the  true 
affection  that  should  exist  between  husband  and  wife. 
I  was  so  deeply  wounded,  my  children,  that  I  made  up 
my  mind,  should  he  repeat  his  obnoxious  behaviour  in 
London,  I  would  leave  him  and  go  home  even  though  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  do  so. 

"CO  LITTLE  did  I  know  of  my  husband  that  it  was 
^  only  in  China  I  came  to  discover  that  he  was  irre- 
ligious and  a  scoffer  at  matters  divine.  We  had  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  attend  divine  service  in  California 
and  China  together  but  he  seldom  would  accompany  me. 
At  the  dinner  he  gave  on  the  ship  prior  ,to  sailing  from 
Foo-Chow,  I  heard  him  boasting  that  his  passage  out  to 
San  Francisco  had  'opened  the  eyes  of  'Frisco  and  the 
Merchant's  Exchange,'  but  his  passage  home  from  China 

would  'open  the  ey^s 
of  God  Himself.'  Such 
blasphemy  made  me 
shudder  at  the  brazen 
wickedness  of  it,  and, 
unfortunately,  I  could 
not  attribute  his  irre- 
ligious attitude  to  the 
irresponsible  talk  of 
strong  drink  as  I  knew 
that  he  said  such  things 
in    sober    speech. 

"Warren  did  not  go 
ashore  again  but  I 
noticed  him  passing  his 
hands  over  his  eyes 
several  times  while  he 
was  in  our  cabin,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  were 
not  feeling  well.  'Oh, 
I've  a  bit  of  a  head- 
ache, Ruth,'  he  ans- 
wered. 'Too  much 
wine  last  night  and 
not  enough  sleep.  I 
lost  five  hundred  dol- 
lars at  cards  this  morn- 
ing. A  terrible  hus- 
band you've  got. 
drinking  and  gambling. 
But,  never  mind,'  he 
added  with  a  laugh. 
'I'll  take  two  thousand 
dollars  away  from 
those  Johnny  Bull 
Lime-juicers  and  I'll 
make  a  few  dollars  on 
some  other  little  deals.' 
While  he  wa.s  speaking 
I  saw  Mr.  Montague's 
bilious  face  at  the  sky- 
light and  I  was  sure  he 
was  eavesdropping. 
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When   I  looked  up  at  the  man   he 
quickly  withdrew. 

"On  June  10,  1856,  we  hove  up 
our  anchor  early  in  the  morning  and 
proceeded  down  the  River  Min  with 
flags  flying  and  amidst  a  salvo  of 
cheers  and  bell-ringing  from  the 
other  ships  at  the  Pagoda  Anchorage. 
The  Min  IIo  had  sailed  on  .June  8, 
and  had  a  full  two  days'  start  on  us. 
The  Roderick  Dhu  would  sail  the 
day  after  us.  Both  these  vessels  were 
lovely,  yacht-like  tea-clppers,  com- 
manded by  daring  and  skilful  Scots- 
men and  with  well-trained  crews. 
My  husband,  however,  seemed  quite 
confident  that  our  big  New  Bruns- 
wick ship  would  outsail  the  British- 
ers. 

"Of  course  I  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  race  and  foigot  rny 
wrongs  while  poring  over  the  Sail- 
ing Directions  and  charts  of  the  China 
Seas,  with  Warren.  Having  acquir- 
ed the  science  of  navigation  during 
nine  months'  seafaring  with  my  hus- 
band, which  science  to  an  intelli- 
gent person  presents  no  great  com- 
plexities, I  was  able  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  down 
the  reef  and  island  studded  waters 
in  the  teeth  of  the  South-west  Mon- 
soon which  was  then  the  prevail- 
ing wind.  Your  grandfather  was  a 
stranger  to  Chinese  waters  but  he 
was  relying  on  the  pilot  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Montague  for  all  the  short 
cuts. 

"It  rained  while  we  were  towing 
out  to  sea — weather  which  suited 
the  mood  I  was  in — and  I  remained 
below  trying  to  acquire  cheerful- 
ness by  admiring  the  lovely  silks, 
Chinese  porcelains,  ivory  and  ebony  carvings  and  such- 
like, that  had  been  presented  to  me  by  the  Foo-Chow 
merchants.  Engrossed  thus,  I  whiled  away  the  time 
until  we  passed  Sharp  Rock  and  the  Min  River  pilot 
left  us.  I  then  went  on  deck  and  remained  there  until 
noon  when  we  came  up  with  the  outer  Knoll  and  the 
paddle-wheeled  steamer  cast  off  the  hawser  and  our  crew 
began  to  set  sail.  Warren  walked  up  and  down,  silent, 
and  though  the  weather  was  warm  he  wore  a  heavy  deck- 
coat  as  though  it  was  cold.  I  could  see  that  he  wasn't 
well  but  in  his  silent  pacings  he  was  watching  Mr.  Mont- 
ague like  a  hawk.  'The  new  mate  had  a  sleek  and  wily 
look  and  I  didn't  like  him  but  he  seemed  to  know  his 
work  and  made  a  smart  job  of  spreading  our  snowy 
canvas. 

"Now,  my  children,  I  have  started  on  my  voyage 
home  from  China  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  read  you 
the  story  from  my  diary  as  I  wrote  it  up  from  time 
to  time  during  the  passage.  I  was  very  young  then, 
children,  and  very  unhappy,  and  in  my  diary  I  recorded 
my  thoughts  and  feelings  as  a  species  of  solace  to  my 
state    of    mind. 

"  TUNE  11th.  Warren  remained  on  deck  all  night,  and 
^  early  this  morning  I  heard  the  men  at  the  main- 
braces  hauling  the  yards  aback.  This  caused  me  to 
look  through  my  window  and  I  viewed  a  large  junk 
alongside  and  burning  a  red  flare.  A  boat  came  from  the 
junk  to  our  ship  and  men  carried  something  into  the 
cabin.  I  heard  Warren  telling  them  to  set  it  down  care- 
fully. Of  course,  woman-like,  I  had  to  have  a  peep  and 
saw  a  large  square-shaped  chest,  bound  in  matting  and 
hide  thongs,  resting  on  the  floor.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  has  anything  to  do  with  Warren's  business  with  that 
sly-looking  Mr.  Da  Runha. 

"It  has  been  dull  and  wet  all  day  and  I  have  remained 
below  sewing  and  reading.  Warren's  head-ache  still 
continues  and  he  has  been  moody  and  silent,  lying  down 
and  dozing  and  keeping  the  deck  at  short  intervals. 

"June  12lh.  I  am  worried  about  Warren.  He  is  not 
a  well  man  and  has  spells  of  fever  and  chills  and  a  severe 
head-ache.  His  face  shows  that  he  is  sick;  his  eyes  are 
fevered-looking,  he  eats  nothing,  but  drinks  copiously 
of  tea  and  coffee.  He  laughs  at  my  importunities  for 
him  to  rest.  'This  is  no  place  to  lay  up,'  he  protests. 
'I  have  a  tough  passage  ahead  of  me  and  two  slippery 
lime-juicers  to  beat— a  task  which  will  call  for  all  the 
skill  I  possess.' 

"  'Why  not  let  your  mate  take  charge  a  bit  more?' 
I  suggested.  'He  seems  a  smart  sailor  and  knows  these 
waters  well.' 

"  'Aye,'  returned  Warren,  significantly.  'Too  well, 
maybe.' 

"A  little  later  I  slyly  motioned  towards  the  mat-bound 
chest.  'Where  in  the  world  did  that  come  from,  War- 
ren,' I  said,  'and  what  is  it?' 


"He  strode  over  to  it  and  adjusted  a  lashing.  'This,' 
he  said — patting  the  case,  'is  my  sheet  anchor  to  wind- 
'ard  if  those  Britishers  trim  me.  Two  thousand  dollars 
will  be  paid  me  on  delivering  this  box  to  certain  people 
in  London — which  same  money  may  save  our  little  for- 
tune.' 

"  'Two  thousand  dollars  was  a  lot  to  wager,'  I  ventured. 

"  'Yes,'  he  said  half-humorously,  'but  it  behooves  a 
Bluenose  ship-master  to  hold  his  end  up.  I  got  extra 
freight  money  through  it.' 

"I  have  a  great  secret  to  tell  Warren  some  day.  If  he 
were  not  such  a  great  simpleton,  he  would  notice  that  my 
sewing  is  not  altogether  confined  to  our  clothing.  But  he 
never  sees  anything  but  ship  matters..  If  it  were  a  small 
roving  missing  from  the  head-rope  of  the  main-skysail 
he  would  note  it  quick  enough. 

"The  S.  W.  Monsoon  is  very  light  and  has  flickered 
away  into  a  calm  to-night.  It  is  very  dark  and  quiet  and 
the  ship  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lamock  Islands.  Num- 
erous junks  were  around  at  sunset  and  Warren  eyed 
them  anxiously.  He  told  Mr.  Starbuck,  the  second  mate, 
to  see  that  our  two  brass  cannons  were  ready  for  use  and 
that  cutlasses  and  muskets  were  handy.  'There's  more 
fishermen-pirates  around  here  than  I  care  to  be  in  com- 
pany with,'  he  remarked,  'and  they  wouldn't  think 
twice  of  rushing  us  if  they  got  the  chance.'  All  the  cabin 
windows  were  screened  and  all  lights  are  hidden.  It  is 
quite  thrilling. 

"  TUNE  15th.  It  is  three  days  since  my  last  entry  and 
«-'  since  then- 1  have  been  hurled  by  Fate  into  the  most 
momentous  period  of  my  young  life.  I  am  terribly 
afraid  that  I  won't  be  equal  to  the  task.  Warren  is 
very  ill  and  I  have  him  in  his  bed  burning  with  fever  and 
delirious.  The  mate,  Montague,  is  confined  in  the  sail- 
room,  a  prisoner  in  irons,  and  with  a  bullet  wound  in 
his  leg,  and  I  am  in  command  of  the  ship  with  young  Mr. 
Starbuck,  the  second  mate,  as  my  assistant. 

"At  midnight  on  the  thirteenth,  Warren  came  below 
when  Montague  relieved  the  starboard  watch.  My 
husband  was  feeling  very  sick  and  he  lay  down  on  the 
sofa  after  I  gave  him  some  medicine  and  soothed  his  ach- 
ing head  with  cooling  cloths.  At  one  o'clock  I  stole  up 
our  private  companion-way  on  the  poop  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  when  I  saw  someone  waving  a  lantern  over 
the  quarter-rail.  Knowing  that  the  ship  was  becalmed 
and  with  junks  in  close  proximity,  I  was  mystified,  and, 
turning  to  the  man  at  the  wheel— a  trusted  English 
sailor— I  asked,    'Who  is  that,  and  what  is  he  doing?' 

"The  sailor  appeared  to  be  as  puzzled  as  I  was.  'It's 
the  mate,  ma'am,'  he  answered,  'and  he's  been  showing 
that  glim,  off  and  on,  for  a  while  now.' 

"I  slipped  quietly  below  wondering  what  I  should  do 
and  Warren  saw  the  expression  on  mv  face  and  asked, 
'What's  up,  Ruth?'  I  told  him  briefly  what  I  had  seen, 
but  before  I  could  finish,  he  was  off  the  sofa  and  on  his 


Knowinir   how   to  st«cr,  1   rrtieved  th«   man 

at    the    wheel    and    told    him     to    report    to 

the    second     mate     for    orders. 

feet  with  a  terrible  oath.  'The 
bloody  traitor,'  he  cried  as  he  rushed 
up  the  companion.  'I'll  settle  the 
beach-combing  dog!' 

"Knowing  Warren's  condition  and 
auguring  that  Montague  would 
fight  desperately,  I  snatched  a 
loaded  pistol  from  off  a  shelf  and, 
following  my  husband,  I  reached 
the  deck  in  time  to  see  the  treacher- 
ous mate  hurl  the  lamp  at  him.  It 
caught  Warren  on  the  chest,  and, 
smashing,  bespattered  him  with 
flaming  oil,  which  burned  his  neck 
and  hands  severely  and  arrested 
his  advance  on  the  mutinous  officer. 
At  this  juncture,  I  raised  my  pistol 
and  fired  at  the  fellow.  My  bullet 
went  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
thigh  and  caused  him  to  drop  to 
the  deck  and  when  Mr.  Starbuck 
and  the  watch  came  running  up, 
I  ordered  them  to  place  Montague 
in   irons  and  confine  him. 

"Warren  was  standing  by  the 
cabin-trunk  in  a  dazed  condition 
and  holding  his  burnt  hands.  1 
don't  think  he  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened and  he  suffered  me  to  lead 
him  below  like  a  frightened  child. 
I  got  him  to  his  bed  with  the  help 
of  the  colored  steward,  undressed 
him,  and  bandaged  his  burnt  hands 
and  neck  with  lint  saturated  in 
Carron  oil.  I  could  see  that  his 
fever  was  raging  violently  and  that 
he  was  bereft  of  his  senses  thereby. 
I  became  terribly  afraid  that  he  had 
contracted  some  Asiatic  plague  which 

I  am  unable  to  combat. 

"I   had  just  left   my  husband  in  charge  of   George, 

to  check  the  ship's  position  on  the  chart — for  I  am  the 

only   navigator  on   the  ship — when    Mr.   Starbuck  ran 

below. 

"  'I  think  these  junks  are  closing  in  on  us,  ma'am,'  he 

said.     'I  can  hear  the  splashing  of  their  sweeps.     What 

d'ye  think  we'd  better  do?' 

"  'I  don't  know,'  I  replied  in  consternation.  'W'hat  do 

you    suggest?' 

"    'If  you  leave  it  to  me,  ma'am,'  he  said  in  his  calm 

Downeast  drawl,    'why,  I'd  jest  plank  a  couple  of   shots 

in  'em  to  let  'em  sheer  off.'  Womanlike  I  demurred  at  the 

horrid   thought   of   taking   human   life. 

"  'Fire  two  shots  in  their  direction,'  I  suggested,  'but 

do  not  aim  to  destroy  unless  they  attack  us.' 

A  MINUTE  or  two  after  he  left  me  the  ship  trembled 
to  the  discharge  of  cannon,  and  following  the  ex- 
plosion came  an  outburst  of  fiendish  yelling  and  other 
discordancies  across  the  calm  water  which  made  me  shud- 
der. I  ran  up  on  deck  and  saw  several  junks  on  both 
sides  of  us  with  torches,  colored  flares  and  paper  lanterns 
aglow  and  much  yelling,  and  sounds  of  horns,  rattles, 
bells  and  drums,  coming  from  the  people  aboard  of  them. 
Sighting  Mr.  Starbuck  coming  aft  I  asked,  'Did  you  fire 
into   them?' 

"  'No,'  he  answered  calmly,  'but  I  reckon  we'd  better. 
They're  getting  ready  to  attack.  That's  their  method  of 
scaring  us — that  hullaballoo.' 

"  'I'll  put  you  in  charge  to  repel  these  pirates,' 
I  said,  'and  I  will  stand  by  here  and  tend  to  the  ship.' 

"Knowing  how  to  steer,  I  relieved  the  man  at  the 
idle  wheel  and  told  him  to  report  to  the  second  mate  for 
orders.  Mr.  Starbuck  had  all  hands  armed;  the  cook 
had  his  kettles  filled  with  boiling  water  and  stood  ready 
to  ladle  it  over  any  pirates  attempting  to  board,  while 
two  rifle-men  were  posted  in  the  fore  and  mizzen  tops  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  Chinese  commanders 
or  helmsmen.  The  sky  was  inky  black  and  there  wasn't 
a  breath  of  wind. 

"As  the  junks  approached  us  under  oars,  our  two  can- 
nons, loaded  with  nails,  bolts  and  scraps  of  iron,  were 
fired  into  the  leading  craft.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  screaming  and  shrieking  that  ensued. 
It  made  me  sick  and  faint  and  I  had  to  clutch  hard  on 
the  wheel-spokes  to  keep  from  falling.  The  junks  wav- 
ered in  their  attack  and  pujled  out  of  range. 

"  'They'll  come  at  us  with  a  rush  next  time,  '  said  Mr. 
Starbuck,  who  seemed  to  be  in  his  element.  'More 
junks  and  boats  are  showing  up.  There  must  be  twenty 
or  thirty  craft  around  us  by  now.' 

"It  began  to  rain  at  this  juncture,  and  the  falling  bar- 
ometer, the  brooding  skies  and  the  sultry  atmosphere 
brought  to  mind  the  distich  which  Warren  often  quoted  . 
When  the  rain's  before  the  wind, 
Topsail  sheets  and  halliards  mind'. 


'^^Tind  was  all  that  could  save  us  now  and  I  prayed  fer- 
vently to  God  that  it  might  come  and  prevent  the  slaugh- 
ter which  was  about  to  take  place. 

'At  three  in  the  morning  the  junks  closed  in  again  and 
a  rush  towards  us  was  made  by  a  number  of  smaller 
boats  crowded  with  men.  Our  cannons  were  discharged 
many  times,  but  soon  the  boats  were  alongside  and  flam- 
ing balls  of  bitumen  and  pots  containing  fluids  which 
gave  off  a  vile  stench,  began  to  fall  on  our  decks.  Our 
men  fired  their  muskets  and  pistols  and  hove  ballast 
rocks  down  on  the  Chinamen  swarming  up  the  ship's 
sides,  but  a  number  of  pirates  gained  our  fore-rigging 
and  thrust  at  our  sailors  with  pikes  and  swords. 


"TN  the  smoke  and  horrid  reek  befogging  the  decks, 

J-  I  could  not  tell  what  was  happening,  and  in  a  state 
of  terrible  excitement  I  stood  at  the  wheel  endeavouring 
to  remain  calm  and  collected  and  praying  to  God  mean- 
while. Then  watching  the  sluggish  swinging  of  the  com- 
pass needle,  a  cold  draught  fanned  my  loosened  hair 
over  my  face  and  I  heard  the  sails  slatting  aloft.  Fren- 
ziedly  rolling  the  wheel  over  to  put  the  ship  before  it, 
I  screamed  as  loud  as  I  could  to  be  heard  above  the  din 
of  fighting.  'Square  the  cross-jack  yard!  Square  the 
cross-jack   yard!' 

"Mr.  Starbuck  came  racing  up  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  cutlass  in  the  other,  and  he  must  have  thought 
by  my  excited  screaming  that   1   was    being    attacked. 

" 'Square  the  yards!  I  screeched  at  him.  'The  wind's 
come.'  He  whirled  around  and  soon  his  powerful  voice 
was  booming  in  the  canvas.  'Square  the  cross-jack  yard! 
Port  watch  to  the  mizzen  braces!  Starboard  watch  to  the 
main!     Round  'em  in,  my  sons!' 

"The  wind  came  in  a  heavy  squall  which  burst  the 
main-royal  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  cotton  sheeting  and 
the  Sea  Wind  rapidly  gathered  headway.  The  junks 
and  boats  to  port  and  starboard  slipped  astern  in  the 
gloom  as  we  raced  off  before  the  squall  and  the  air  was 
full  of  rain,  while  the  hissing  of  the  wind  along  the  water 
muffled  the  shouts  of  the  pirates  as  we  drove  past.  A 
great  craft  ahead  of  us  was  struck 
by  our  projecting  anchors  and  I 
aw  her  mast  and  sails  crash  down. 
Then  came  a  s'aggering  shock;  the 
Sea  Wind  seemed  to  hesitate  in 
her  stride,  and  then  she  stormed  on 
into  the  night  while  shrieks  sound- 
ed in  the  blackness  and  mingled 
with  the  whine  of  the  wind  in  oui 
•igging.  Starbuck  ran  aft  and 
jeered  over  the  taff-rail.  'We've 
-un  over  one  of  them  boats  and 
itove  'em  down,'  he  shouted.  'I 
•an  see  the  beggars  coming  up 
inder  her  counter.'  I  shuddered 
ind  was  glad  when  a  sailor  relieved 
■ne   at   the   wheel. 

"So  here  I  am  now  with  my  hus- 
>and  dreadfully  ill  and  this  big 
ilipper  in  my  charge.  Starbuck  is 
10  navigator,  but  he  is  an  experienc- 
ed seaman  and  can  handle  the 
hip  insofar  as  the  sails  are  concern- 
Ki  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
lavigate  her  to  London.  There  is 
00  much  at  stake  to  do  anything 
Ise.  We  must  keep  on  if  only  for 
he  honor  of  the  ship.  I  am  plac- 
ng  my  faith  and  trast  in  God. 

"We  made  the  Paracels  at  noon 
0-day  and  I  held  to  the  westward 
i  them  that  we  might  keep  the 
Cochin  China  coast  close  aboard 
nd  work  south  in  the  land  breezes 
/hich  come  off  them  after  sun- 
lown.  The  Monsoon  is  very  fickle 
lut  we  are  making  the  best  of  it. 

JUNE  16th.  Warren's  tempera- 
ture rose  again  this  morning  and 
e  became  violently  delirious  and 
ttempted  to  get  out  of  his  bed.  It 
|(>k  the  combined  strength  of 
irge  and  me  to  prevent  him, 
nd  when  the  fit  pa.ssed,  Warren 
Dllapsed.  I  am  trying  to  diagnose 
18  caise  but  a  study  of  the  Ship- 
iiaster's  Medical  Guide  fails  to 
nlighten  me  very  much.  I  do  not 
now  what  is  wrong  with  him,  but 
am  doing  the  best  I  know  how. 
Iter  the  attack  of  delirium,  I  pray- 
i  to  God  on  my  knees  beside  War- 
m's bed,  and  the  poor  steward 
imarked,  'Dat's  right,  Mis'  Cap'en. 


MB   the   MIN    HO    crept    up    until   rih« 

at  m  cable's  lenKth  atttcrn  of  ni 

wai    Ko    mortified    and    suHpicious    of 
the    motives    of   our   pilot. 
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I  reckon  yo's  done  wise  to  ax  de  Good  Lawd  fo'  help 
an'  guidance.  I  reckon  He'll  do  a  pow'ful  lot  fo'  a  good 
missy  like  yo'  'n  I  reckon  I'll  jest  go  in  mah  pantry  an' 
make  a  li'l  prayer  maself.'  Even  the  humble  and  des- 
pised son  of  Ham  recognizes  the  power  of  supplication  to 
the  Almighty,  yet  strong,  self-willed  men  like  my  dear 
husband  scoff  at  these  things  in  the  pride  of  their 
health  and  strength.     Alas!  my  heart  aches  for  him  now. 

"The  man  Montague  asked  to  see  me  this  afternoon 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Starbuck  I  went  to  where  he 
was  confined.  He  told  me  that  he  regretted  his  actions 
and  would  not  deny  that  he  was  signalling  to  the  junks. 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  so.  Surely,  he,  a  white  man,  was 
not  in  league  with  Chinese  pirates  to  loot  a  British  Colon- 
ial ship? 

"He  replied  that  he  wasn't,  but,  while  we  were  loading 
in  Foo-Chow,  a  Chinese  merchant,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  interviewed  him  and  enlisted  his  aid  to 
recover  a  number  of  valuable  and  ancient  manuscripts 
and  silks  which  had  been  stolen  from  a  temple  up-coun- 
try and  which  were  being  smuggled  off  to  London  in  the 
Sea  Wind.  The  ship  was  to  be  tracked  by  junks  and 
mandarin-boats  and  he  was  to  do  what  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  relics  from  getting  out  of  China.  The  fellow 
confessed  brazenly  that  he  had  tried  to  put  the  ship 
ashore  on  certain  uncharted  rocks  when  coming  out  of 
the  Min  River,  but  Captain  Ellis  was  too  watchful. 

"  'And  you  would  permit  this  ship  to  be  looted  and  all 
of  us  murdered  for  the  reward  you  might  secure?  You — 
a  white  man?'     I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"He  smiled  cynically.  'As  to  being  murdered — I 
do  not  think  you  would  have  run  that  danger,'  he  replied 
coolly.  'Looting  the  ship,  however,  would  have  been  but 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  manner  in  which  Europeans  have 
been  looting  and  thieving  the  sacred  relics  and  histories 
from  the  temples  of  these  people  since  the  Chinese  opened 
their  country  to  foreign  intercourse.  I  know  the  Chin- 
ese and  they  have  my  sympathy.' 

"I    confess  the  man  had   me   puzzled   for   there    was 
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reason  and  truth  in  what  he  said.  'What  do  you 
want  now?'  I  asked — somewhat  meekly,  for  I  felt  that 
Warren  had  been  engaged  in  a  nefarious  contract  with 
that   Da  Runha  fellow. 

"I  can't  do  anything  about  that  box  of  stuff  now,'  he 
said,  'so  we'll  permit  it  to  go.  However,  you'll  need 
my  services  to  pilot  the  ship  down  the  South  China  Sea 
so  why  not  release  me  and  forget  it?' 

"Young  Mr.  Starbuck  forgot  himself  at  this  cool  sug- 
gestion and  vowed  he  would  see  Montague  hanging  from 
the  gallows  for  a  villainous  pirate.  'I  believe  you  p'izen- 
ed  the  Old  Man,  you  hound,'  accused  the  second  mate. 
'What  did  you  do  to  him?' 

"The  suggestion  struck  me  all  of  a  heap  for  I  hadn't 
thought  of  this  possibility.  I  scanned  Montague's 
face  for  a  sign  of  guilt  but  his  face  was  as  impassive  as  a 
Chinaman's  and  a  sardonic  smile  flickered  in  mouth  and 
eyes.  Starbuck  became  angry  and  turned  to  me.  'If 
you'll  leave  this  joker  in  my  hands,  ma'am,  I'll  get  the 
truth  out  of  him.  He'll  be  ready  to  talk  after  a  spell  of 
being  triced  up  by  the  thumbs  to  a  shear-pole  in  the 
weather-rigging .  .  .  . ' 

"  'No,'  I  said  firmly,  'but  if  Captain  Ellis  dies,  this 
man  will  die  also.'  I  meant  every  word  that  I  spoke 
though  I  had  no  notion  of  how  I  would  carry  out  such  an 
appalling  act  of  revenge.  It  was  most  un-Christian,  but 
then,  I  love  my  husband. 

"The  man  lounged  on  the  sails  in  the  locker  and  grin- 
ned at  my  threat.  'If  you  don't  enlist  my  aid,  ma'am,' 
he  said  significantly,  'this  ship  will  never  pass  through 
Sunda   Straits.' 

"My  determination  was  aroused.  'She'll  pass  through,' 
I  said  grimly,  'and  without  your  help.'  And  I  left  him 
lolling    in     his     manacles. 

"The  wind  is  very  light  and  baffling.  Raised  the  An- 
nam  Coast  this  afternoon  and  stood  in  to  pick  up  the 
land  draught  after  sun-down.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strong  current  running  which  sets  the  ship  to  the  east- 
ward. I  am  confident  of  my  navigational  abi  ities  but 
I'm  very  shaky  on  calculating  the  set  and  rate  of  tides 
and  currents.  The  Sailing  Di- 
rections give  one  but  little  in- 
formation on  this  point  and  I 
do  not  know  what  to  allow  when 
setting  a  course  to  be  steered. 
I  notice  the  ship  is  not  making  her 
courses  good.  It  must  be  this 
unknown   current. 

"Warren  seems  easier  to-night 
and  his  temperature  has  gone 
down  a  little.  I  have  been  con- 
sidering running  in  to  Canton  or 
Singapore  and  securing  medical 
aid,  but  to-night  Warren  is  sleep- 
ing more  restfuUy  and  my  deter- 
mination to  keep  on  is  encourag- 
ed. I  wonder  if  Montague  really 
poisoned    him? 

"June  'Z2nd.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  a  daily  entry  in 
my  diary.  I  have  so  much  to  do 
now  that  I  have  but  little 
time  to  myself.  Warren  must 
be  attended  to,  day  and  night. 
I  must  wind  the  chronometers. 
Observations  of  the  sun  for 
longitude  and  latitude  must 
be  taken  daily  and  the  ship's 
position  calculated  thereby,  and 
sometimes  I  take  a  star  sight  for 
latitude  in  the  early  morning. 
Bearings  of  rocks  and  islands  must 
be  secured  and  plotted  on  the 
chart  when  sighted.  I  have  a 
lead's-man  always  in  the  channels 
ready  to  take  a  cast  whenever 
necessary.  The  log-book  must 
be  written  up  daily  and  all  cour- 
ses have  to  be  corrected  from  the 
various  errors  which  affect  the 
compass.  This  last  task  is  some- 
thing which  worries  me  consider- 
ably. The  ship  does  not  make  her 
courses  good  and  I  am  consider- 
ably exercised  thereby.  To  be 
beating  about  against  head  winds 
in  a  badly-charted  sea  sprinkled 
over  with  horrid  reefs  and  islands 
in  thousands,  with  unknown  cur- 
rents twisting  the  ship  from  her 
course,  is  a  very  trying  experience. 
"I  give  Mr.  Starbuck  or  Mr. 
McKinnon  —the  carpenter  whom 
I  have  appointed  as  second  mate 
— a  course  to  steer  which  I  know, 
if  the  wind  holds,  will  require 
possibly  six  or  eight  hours  to  run. 
I  go  below,  attend  to  Warren, 
and  then  lay  me  down  for  some 
sorely  needed  sleep.  For  an 
hour    or    two,    maybe,    I    am    in 
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deep  slumber  when  I  am  aroused  by  either  of  the 
officers  with  the  word  that  the  wind  has  gone  ahead 
and  the  ship  is  two  or  three  points  off  the  course  I 
set.  I  rub  the  sleep  out  of  my  eyes  and  stagger  to  the 
chart  to  find  that  a  wretched  cluster  of  reefs  will  await 
our  coming  if  we  hold  on  our  present  direction. 

"So  I  go  to  work  and  lay  off  a  new  course  to  suit  the 
direction  of  (he  wind  blowing.  Scarce  am  I  composed 
in  sleep  and  I  am  once  more  called.  'The  wind  is  veering 
aft.  ma'am.     What's  the  course,  ma'am?' 

"I  have  had  this  kind  of  thing  continuously  for  the 
past  seven  days  and  I  am  fearful  that  my  health  will 
i)reak  down.  I  shall  be  thankful  to  see  .Java  Head  astern 
and  an  end  to  this  anxious  navigation,  but  1  would  soon- 
er endure  than  accept  the  services  of  the  treacherous 
fellow    confined    in    the    sail-room. 

"Starbuck  and  McKinnon  are  driving  the  ship  in 
e.xcellent  fashion.  Their  vigilance  and  zeal  could  not  be 
excelled  and  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  pile  on 
canvas. 

JUNE  27th.  I  have  been  too  fatigued  and  excited  to 
write  up  my  diary  for  the  past  five  days  and  it  is 
only  now  that  I  feel  calm  enough  to  record  coherently 
some  of  the  nerve-racking  happenings  of  this  week. 
The  Sailing  Directions  have  defined  some  of  the  cur- 
rents in  this  region  with  positive  accuracy  and  have  as- 
sured navigators  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  act 
as  recorded  by  survey.  I  have  made  compass  correc- 
tions according  to  this  information  and  would  lay  a  course 
to  pa.ss  a  reef  or  island  at,  say,  five  miles  off.  Invariably, 
I  would  find  the  ship  too  close  or  too  far  off  when  the 
place  was  reached — in  spite  of  the  most  careful  steering 
and  the  strictest  attention  to  leeway,  tidal  and  current 
set.  This  strange  behaviour  made  me  nervous  and  I 
could  see  that  Mr.  Starbuck  and  the  seamen  were  be- 
coming dubious  as  to  my  ability  to  navigate. 

"The  climax  came  last  night  when  Starbuck  reported 
breakers  dead  ahead.  It  was  black  dark,  the  wind  was 
blowing  fresh  and  the  ship  was  sailing  close-hauled  on  the 
port  tack.  I  jumped  up  in  alarm,  hastily  scanned  the 
chart  and  surmised  that  we  were  running  down  on  the 
Lemay  Reefs  which  the  ship  should  have  been  well  clear 
of  had  she  made  her  course  as  given  by  me. 

"Starbuck  was  in  the  companion-way  awaiting  orders 
and  I  could  see  he  was  considerably  exercised.  'What'U 
I  do,  ma'am?'  he  was  shouting  while  I  was  poring  over 
the  chart.  'I'm  agoin'  to  swing  her  off!  I'm  agoin'  to 
swing  her  off!' 

"  'No!  no!'  I  almost  shrieked.  'There's  reefs  to 
leeward ' 

"  'Well,  we  can't  weather  them  prongs  ahead — ' 

"  'Then  bring  her  up  and  let  go  the  anchors,'  I  shout- 
ed, 'Stop  her!     Do  something!     We're  ringed  with  reefs . ' 

"Sick,  frightened  and  dismayed  I  ran  to  Warren's  bed 
and  knelt  beside  him  with  his  limp  hands  in  mine  and 
waiting  for  the  shock  which  I  felt  was  coming.  I  was  too 
confident.  I  wasn't  competent  for  the  task  and  my  skill 
was  not  good  enough.  I  clutched  my  husband's  hand 
and  breathed  a  prayer  to  Him  who  stilled  Galilee  and 
while  I  prayed.  Starbuck  was  roaring  great  oaths  and 
thunderous  commands  and  the  ship  was  coming  up  into 
the  wind  with  her  canvas  flogging  from  the  lowered  yards. 
Then  I  heard  the  rumble  of  the  anchor  chains  through  the 
hawse-pipes  and  the  jerking  on  the  windlass-barrels  and  I 
realized  that  my  place  was  on  deck. 

"In  the  darkness  of  the  sea  around  I  could  discern  the 
white  flashes  of  breaking  foam  stretching  around  the  ship 
in  a  semi-circle.     We  had  just  fetched  up  in  time! 

"The  crew  stripped  the  canvas  off  the  ship  and  Mr. 
Starbuck  came  to  me.  'What  are  we  going  to  do  now?' 
he  said — almost  sullenly,  I  thought,  for  1  think  he  had 
doubts  of  my  ability. 

"  'Let  her  remain  here  until  day-light,'  I  said.  The 
anchors  were  holding  and  the  wind  was  flickering  light. 
For  the  time  being  we  were  secure. 

"I  went  below  and  studied  the  chart  and  my  courses 
but  could  find  nothing  to  account  for  our  error  except 
that  it  was  due  to  an  unknown  current  setting  the  ship 
off  to  the  eastward. 

"About  an  hour  later  Mr.  Starbuck  burst  unceremon- 
iously into  my  cabin  and  his  face  was  glowing  with  the 
joy  of  discovery.  'Begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,'  he 
ejaculated,  'but  I've  found  out  why  the  old  hooker 
won't  steer  a  good  course.  And  here's  the  reason.'  He 
laid  an  iron  bolt  before  me  on  the  table. 

"Puzzled,  I  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  him  dazedly. 
'I've  just  been  in  to  have  a  yarn  with  that  pirate  Monty- 
goo,"  he  said  grimly  and  blowing  significantly  on  skin- 
ned knuckles,  "n  after  I  rolled  him  around  some,  askin' 
for  an  explanation  of  why  a  perfectly  good  compass  sh'd 
act  so  crazy  in  these  here  parts,  he  tells  me  to  overhaul 
our  compass.  I  does,  ma'am,  and  this  here  is  what  I 
finds  in  the  binnacle.' 

"I  was  astounded  at  the  man's  villainy,  but  in  the 
joyful  relief  of  knowing  that  my  navigation  was  not  at 
fault,  I  firmly  rejected  Mr.  Starbuck's  awful  suggestions 
that  he  be  permitted  to  hang  Montague  at  the  main- 
yard-arm  or  cast  him  overboard.  No  wonder  he  could 
prophesy   the  ship   would  never  pass  the  Sunda  Straits! 


"We  worked  out  from  our  position  this  morning  and 
my  confidence  is  restored  though  my  nerves  are  consider- 
ably upset.  Warren's  fever  has  abated  but  he  lies  in  a 
sort  of  coma.  He  recognizes  no  one  but  sleeps  and  dozes 
all  the  time  without  movement.  1  spoon-feed  him 
with  light  and  Htr'"M" '"'"'"!'  H'iiii(i>-  which  I  have  to 
prepare  myself. 

JUNK  30th.  We  are  south  of  the  Natunas  and  stand- 
ing off  and  on  the  Borneo  coast  amidst  a  terrific 
maze  of  reefs  and  islands.  I  have  endured  seventeen 
days  of  constant  strain  and  am  wondering  if  I  will  ever 
get  the  ship  out  of  this  labyrinth.  Our  compass  is  all 
right  now  and  the  ship  steers  her  courses  as  she  should. 
Warren's  condition  is  unchanged. 

"July  5lh.  The  continual  strain  of  navigating  this 
ship  and  attending  to  Warren  is  wearing  me  out.  I  am 
losing  weight  and  my  face  i  a  fright  with  pale  cheeks  and 
sunken  eyes.  I  have  had  but  little  sleep  and  have  not 
undressed  save  to  take  a  bath  and  change  my  clothing.  I 
am  running  up  and  down  the  companion  until  my  limbs 
ache.  The  sea  here-abouts  is  a  maze  of  islands  and  rock- 
strewn  channels  with  a  host  of  reefs  marked  'position 
doubtful.'  The  weather  is  a  daily  succession  of  calms 
under  scorching  suns  with  violent  squalls  and  drenching 
rains  careering  down  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and 
there  are  all  manner  of  currents  fighting  me  which  are 
not  defined  in  the  sailing  directions.  I  know  that  God 
must  be  aiding  this  poor  inexperienced  woman,  for  with- 
out His  aid  I  could  not  carry  on. 

"Warren's  condition  is  unchanged.  I  wish  I  knew 
what  to  do  for  him.  My  determination  weakens  every 
now  and  again  and  I  think  of  putting  into  port,  but  the 
thought  of  our  contest  with  the  Britishers  impels  me 
to  keep  going. 

'\July  lOth.  It  is  with  heartfelt  thanks  to  God  and 
feelings  of  intense  relief  that  I  begin  this  entry  in  my 
journal.  I  should  be  a  very  proud  woman  to  have  ac- 
complished what  I  have  done  so  far,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  my  jaded  brain  and  body  respond  to  no  sense  of 
elation.  I  brought  the  Sea  Wind  down  the  Borneo  coast 
and  through  the  myriad  channels  successfully — sparing 
neither  myself  or  the  lead's-men.  We  threaded  Gaspar 
and  Sunda  Straits  without  rhishap  and  finally  arrived 
off  Anjer  Point  this  morning  at  10  o'clock  after  a  run  of 
thirty  days  from  Foo-chow  against  the  Monsoon — which 
is,  as  Mr.  Starbuck  tells  me,  not  at  all  bad. 

"Warren  shows  some  improvement.  He  has  no  fever, 
his  pulse  and  heart-beats  are  regular,  but  he  lies  strange- 
ly silent  and  immobile.  The  improvement,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  impels  me  to  keep  going.  At  Anjer  some  native 
boats  came  out  to  barter  fruit,  chickens  and  eggs.  I 
purchased  a  number  of  scraggy-looking  fowls  to  make 
broths  for  Warren,  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  eggs 
which  I  will  have  to  risk  for  freshness.  When  through 
with  our  trading,  I  commanded  Mr.  Starbuck  to  bring 
the  man  Montague  out  and  ordered  him  into  the  boat 
alongside.  I  gave  the  fellow  ten  dollars  that  he  might 
not  be  destitute  and  bade  him  depart.  He  went  over- 
side without  a  word,  but  when  we  filled  away  on  our  course 
again,  he  shouted:  'Your  husband's  got  sudi  poisoning. 
Time  and  good  nursing  will  cure  him.  It'll  have  to 
work  out  of  his  system.  Don't  worry,  madam — you're 
a  little  Bluenose  brick,  by  Jove,  but  take  a  tip  from  this 
waster  and  drop  that  box  overboard!'  He  favored  me 
with  a  most  elaborate  bow  and  slumped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sampan  as  a  well-aimed  belaying-pin,  hurled  by  the 
quick-tempered  Mr.  Starbuck,  smashed  him  in  the  face. 
I  was  annoyed  at  my  officer  for  this  display  of  brutal 
temper,  but  said  nothing  in  the  tremendous  relief  I  felt 
at  the  cause  of  Warren's  illness. 

"T  KNEW  nothing  of  the  poison  which  Montague  men- 
'-  tioned,  but  McKinnon,  who  is  a  remarkably  well-read 
person,  stated  that  it  was  a  somewhat  common  Eastern 
drug  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  an  intermittent  and 
violent  fever.  The  poison  pervaded  the  system  and  if 
given  in  large  doses  often  rendered  its  victim  either  blind 
or  mindless.  'The  Chinese  call  it  the  poison  that  kills 
the   brain,'    he   concluded. 

"  'Good  Heavens!'  I  cried  in  horror.  'Will  my  hus- 
band be  affected  that  way  for  life?' 

"McKinnon  shook  his  head  dubiously.  'Ah  don't 
ken,  ma'am,'  he  said  in  his  slow  Scots  manner,  'but  ye 
heard  what  yon  fella  said — "Time  an'  nursin'  will  cure 
him."  Ah've  nae  doot  but  what  he  spoke  truth  fur  he'll 
ken  a'  aboot  sudi.  Ah've  nae  doot  he  ga'ed  t  tae  the 
Captun.' 

"If  careful  attention  will  save  him,  Warren  shall 
have  it.  As  for  throwing  the  box  overboard,  I  was  about 
to  do  so,  but  after  giving  the  subject  careful  thought,  I 
determined  that  Warren  should  carry  out  h's  bargain. 
After  all,  the  perusal  of  these  heathen  writings  may  be  a 
means  of  redemption  to  the  Chinese  and  may  aid  our 
missionaries  to  refute  the  idolatrous  beliefs  of  these 
people  and  lead  them  to  respect  and  accept  the  only  true 
Gospel. 

"They  told  us  at  Anjer  that  the  Min  Ho  had  passed 
out  five  days  previous  which  gives  her  a  good  lead  on  us 
but  not   as   much   as  I   expected.     The    Roderick  Dhu 


has  not  passed  out  so  far  though  it  is  possible  she  may 
take  the   pjastern   Passage. 

"Mr.  Starbuck  has  got  the  ship's  gear  in  fineshape  for 
a  tremendous  drive  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  we  are  now  booming  away  with  the 
Trade  Winds  strong  and  the  high  land  of  Java   astern. 

"July  lltih.  Warren  is  lamentably  weak  and  wasted, 
and  worst  of  all,  his  whole  body  seems  paralysed.  He 
lies  in  bed  without  speaking  and  his  eyes  are  dull  and  de- 
void of  intelligence.  He  does  not  recognize  me  and  I 
have  to  feed  and  attend  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  baby.  It 
is  most  pitiful  to  see  him — my  big,  strong  sailor-lover- 
now  a  feeble,  helpless  frame  of  a  man,  lacking  even  the  fires 
of  intelligence.  It  is  terrible  to  know  this  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  crying  when  I  permit  myself  to  think  about 
his  condition.  I  am  also  distraught  about  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  the  voyage  as  I  have:  Possibly,  I  should 
have  put  in  to  some  port  and  got  Warren  ashore  to  hos- 
pital. I  don't  know.  but  the  interest  of  the  owners 
must  be  thought  of.  Warren  has  undertaken  certain 
conditions  on  their  behalf.  He  has  undertaken  to  land 
his  cargo  in  London  in  a  certain  time  and  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  the  shippers.  He  has  made  staggering  person- 
al wagers     and  there  is  the  honor  of  our  ship  to  be 

reckoned.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Warren  Ellis  character- 
ized as  a  'Blueno.se  blow-hard'  and  I  know  that  his  ill- 
ness will  not  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  failure.  'Drink' 
ing  too  much,'  will  be  the  verdict  and  it  makes  me  reso. 
lute  and  determined  to  win. 

"The  ship  is  emerging  from  a  tussle  with  a  series  ol 
violent  S.E.  squalls.  Split  main-top-gallantsail  and 
blew  main-spencer  out  of  the  bolt-ropes.  Ship  loggee 
300  knots  this  24  hours. 

1 

JULY  17th.  Strong  winds  and  fine  weather.  Ship  is 
racing  along  like  a  grey-hound  and  made  the  best 
run  of  the  passage  at  noon  to-day — logging  340  miles. 
Mr.  McKinnon  is  combining  the  duties  of  second  mate 
and  carpenter  as  we  have  broken  so  many  studding- 
sail  booms  and  yards  of  late  that  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  make  more  out  of  the  rough  pine  poles  we  secured  at 
Foo-Chow.  Warren's  condition  is  unchanged.  He  has 
not  shown  the  least  symptom  of  returning  intelligence. 
I  wonder  if  his  brain  has  been  'killed'  beyond  possibility 
of   recovery.     I   am   fearful. 

"■July  20th.  Crossed  the  meridian  of  Mauritius  to- 
day— ten  days  from  Anjer — which  pleases  us.  I  am 
wondering  what  the  Min  Ho  and  Roderick  Dhu  are  doing? 
I  can't  help  fretting  over  poor  Warren's  rash  wagers.  If 
we  lose,  it  means  that  his  reputation  and  two  thousand 
dollars  of  our  little  nest  egg  will  be  gone,  and  I  feel  that 
we  can  ill  afford  to  pay  it  in  view  of  my  husband's  condi- 
tion, and,  incidentally,  that  of  my  own.  The  Sea  Wind 
must  reach  England  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber at  the  latest. 

"I  know  the  British  ships  are  fast  in  moderate  weather 
but  I  think  we  will  gain  on  them  in  strong  winds  as  we 
have  greater  beam  and  length  and  greater  power  to  carry 
sail  in  heavy  weather.  W^e  are  not  sparing  the  ship 
and  she  has  been  reeling  off  some  splendid  day's  runs. 
It  is  a  delight  to  calculate  her  position  each  day. 

"Warren  is  much  the  same.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
if  the  change  for  the  better  will  ever  come?  In  a  short 
time  we  will  be  into  the  stormy  latitudes  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  I  fear  the  motion  of  the  ship  will  be 
extremely  hard  upon  his  weak  body. 

"July  23rd.  I  have  invented  a  species  of  hammock- 
bedstead  for  Warren.  This  is  in  the  shape  of  a  swinging 
cot  suspended  at  the  corners  from  hooks  in  the  beams 
above.  I  am  having  McKinnon  rig  it  up  in  the  large 
after  cabin  where  there  is  more  room,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  swinging  too  violently  with  the  ship's  rolling,  I 
am  having  him  attach  springs  to  ease  the  motion.  The 
after  cabin  is  very  airy  having  a  sky-light  and  wind'-.w 
and  I  think  the  change  will  be  beneficial. 

"July  27th.  My  swinging  bed  has  been  prepareH  and 
we  carried  Warren  into  it.  George  remarked,  almost 
tearfully,  'dat  de  poor  Cap'en  was  no  heavier  dan  one  dem 
Anjer  chickens.'  My  darling  is  fearfully  emaciated  and 
a  terrible  change  from  the  big  powerful  fellow  who  tipped 
the  balance  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  pound*:.  Hi; 
eyes  scarce  showed  a  sign  of  interest  at  the  change  ir 
beds  and  it  would  seem  that  he  has  lost  all  power  of  feel- 
ing. Neither  hunger,  thirst,  nor  pain  seem  to  affect  his 
state  of  coma  and  he  has  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  just  as 
if  he  were  an  inanimate  creature  bereft  of  reason.  Ir 
feeding  him,  we  have  to  force  his  mouth  open  and  poui 
the  food  down  his  throat.  He  scarce  knows  how  tc 
swallow  and  all  muscle  movement  seems  suspended.  H(; 
lies  like  a  log  with  everything  dead  but  his  breathing  anc 
heart-beats. 

"My  heart  aches  when  I  see  him  thus  and  my  onlj 
consolation  is  communion  with  God  in  prayer  and  read 
ing  of  the  Holy  Word.  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  John 
with  its  comforting  message,  cheers  me  and  helps  t< 
combat  the  feeling  of  melancholy  and  dread  of  the  futun 
which  obsesses  me  at  times. 

"The  ship  is  galloping  West  like  a  blooded    horse 

her  lofty  spaces  of  canvas  full  with  wind  which  pulls  he 

Continued  on  page  56 


^A  Big  Job  for 
Small  Rivers 

By  J.  L.  RUTLEDGE 


TRAVELLERS  in  the  Maritime  provinces  will  remember  it  as  a 
country  of  little  streams,  cool-looking  and  vigorous,  hurrying 
along  between  deeply-wooded  banks.  They  will  remember  it  as  a  coun- 
try of  opening  vistas,  of  blue  lakes  seen  between  gaps  in  the  trees.  Lakes  and 
rivers  everywhere,  bearing  a  suggestion  of  fishing,  and  of  summering  in  their  cool 
depths,  but  certainly  carrying  no  suggestion  of  concealed  power,  no  hidden  impli- 
cation of  untold  force  that  might  some  day  turn  the  myriad  wheels  of  industry. 

There  you  have  the  general  impression  that  the  water  resources  of  the  Maritimes 
have  had  on  the  casual  visitor.     They  have  had  the  same  impression  for  the  life 
long  "down  Easterner."  They  have  not  thought  of  them  in  terms  of  power.  They 
have  almost  invariably  thought  of  them  in  terms  of  fishing.     There  are  no  great  water- 
falls with  their  open  suggestion  of  latent  energy,  there  is  nothing  of  the  dramatic  in  the 
forces  of  nature  that  maybe  developed  to  man's  ends.     Therefore  it  is  that  the  Mari- 
time provinces,  which  were  the  first  of  all  the  provinces  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
water  power — for  the  first  water  mill  in  ■Canada  was 
located  in   Nova  Scotia — have  yet  been  the  last  to 
appreciate  its  modern  development.  Hydro  Electric 
energy. 

The  solid  conservatism,  that  has  been  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  the  provinces  down  by  the  sea — 
has  been  one  of  the  factors  in  retarding  progress  in 
this  line.  But  that  feeling  is  rapidly  giving  way  to 
a  substantial  and  energetic  support  of  a  growing 
program  of  Hydro  Electric  development. 

There  has  been  electric  energy  developed  in  the 
past,  largely  by  great  lumbering  industries  for  their 
own  use,  but  these  have  generally  been   at  places 
where  there  is  some  small  fall  of  water  to  make  the 
project  easy.     Possibly  in  all  the  Maritime  provinces 
Grand  Falls,  on  the  St.  John    river,    is    the    only 
power   site   that  would   suggest  itself    as    such    to 
the   casual   observer.     But   Grand    Falls 
lies  off  the  beaten  track,  far  from  any 
immediate  market,  and  it  must  therefore 
await   some   material   forward   move   on 
the  part  of  the  pulp  industry,   before  it 
becomes  a   large  factor    in    the    Hydro 
Electric  developments  of  the  provinces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  electric 
development  of  the  Maritimes  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  more  rain  falls  than  runs 
away;  that  the  "run-off"  has  never 
equalled  the  fall.  People  looking  at 
some  of  the  streams  and  lakes  in  the  dry 
season  and  seeing  the  meagre  trickle  of 
water,  shake  their  heads  sadly  at  any 
suggestion  of  developing  Hydro  Electric 
power  from  such  a  source  and  look  upon 
the  suggestion  with  a  measure  of  com- 
rriscation. 

Power  in   the  Trickle? 
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Water  Power  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, above  the  Poliiolc 
Gorgre.  The  pipe  line  on  the 
MuHquash  'River  Develop- 
ment and  the  Dam  and 
Spillirsr. 


|T  IS  ea.sy  enough  to  see  just  why  the 
••■  innovation  of  Hydro  Electric  power 
was   slow   to   catch   the    public    interest. 

It  did  not  look  feasible.  They  and  the  visitors  to  the  country  were 
ready  to  see  possibilities  in  the  enormous  tide  rise  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
or  in  the  reversing  falls  at  St.  John  or  even  in  the  Bore  at  Moncton; 
they  all  looked  like  power,  but  those  trickles  of  rivers,  certainly  they  did 
not  seem  to  suggest  anything  but  speckled  trout  or  gaspereau. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  this  general  lack  of  interest,  there  was  the 
fact  that  local  interests  controlled  many  of  these  Hydro  facilities,  and  there  was  no 
machinery  of  government  to  secure  these  advantages  for  the  general  public  benefit. 
It  was  not  until  1914  that  an  act  was  pas.sed  in  Nova  Scotia  creating  the  Water  Power 
<"onimi;sion.     This  was  a  marked  step  forward  but  even  then,  it  did  not  suggest  any 


Nova  Scotia  water  power — 
Above  :  Two  potential  site* : 
Left:  Crooked  Falls,  on  the 
Liscomb  River:  Ri^rht:  East 
River.  Sheet  Harbour: 
Below :  Suife  Tank  and  Tide- 
water power  plant  at  St. 
Margaret's  Bay. 


comprehensive  scheme  of  development.  It  was  not  indeed  until  1919  that  the  Nova 
Scotia  Power  Commission  was  inaugurated,  and  almost  a  year  later,  that  a  similar  com- 
mission was  appointed  in  New  Brunswick.  These  appointments  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  active  Hydro  Electric  developments  in  the  provinces  by  the  Atlantic.  Accord- 
ing to  this  new  regulation  virtually  all  water  rights  are  vested  in  the  Commissions. 
They  must  of  course  meet  the  necessities  of  such  industries  as  the  lumbering,  that  may 
need  to  run  their  logs  down  the  river.  But  these  rights,  while  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
'  this  industry,  are  supervised  by  the  commissions  whose  duties  include  the  conserva- 
tion of  existing  water  resources. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Hydro  Electric  development  in  the  Maritimes  is 
not  a  question  of  waterfalls,  but  of  water  sheds,  a  question  of  rainfall  and  storage  basin 
rather  than  of  roaring  torrents.  It  is  essential  that  the  "run-off"  should  be  limited  as 
far  as  possible.  For  that  reason  the  appointment  of  the  Hydro  Commissions,  and  the 
legislation  that  gave  these  commissions  wide  powers  over  all  the  available  water 
sources  of  the  provinces,  was  a  wise  and  far-seeing  step. 

Some    Stern    Opposition 

T  MAY  well  be  some  time  before  the  people,  as  a  whole,  will  realize  how  wise  a  step 
this  was,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  development  has  made  way  against  very 
decided  opposition.  There  have  been  other  factors,  however, 
that  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  issue  in  the  two 
instances  where  it  has  taken  concrete  form  involved  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  municipality  to  some  private  interests.  As 
a  result  the  Hydro  issue  has  not  been  fought  out  entirely 
on  its  own  merits,  but  on  these  merits  related  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  private  corporation.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  question  becoming  a  very  definite  civic  issue  in  both  St. 
John  and  Hahfax,  where  in  the  one  instance  it  was  the  Hydro 
issue  put  in  opposition  to  the  New  Brunswick  Power  Company 
and  in  the  other  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Hydro  Com- 

f^mission  should  deal  directly 
with  the  Tramway  Company 
as  the  logical  purchaser  of  a 
large  amount  of  their  power. 
But  the  divergence  of  opinion 
brought  about  by  these  clashes 
has  at  least  served  to  focus  the 
public  attention  on  the  Hydro 
Electric  issue.  The  public  in- 
ertia  which  to  the  present  has 
5  been  one  of  the  greatest  stumb- 
ling blocks  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  public 
has  had  the^  opportunity  of 
'seeing  for  itself  the  project 
visualized    in    the  Musquash 

I  River    Development  in   New 
Brunswick,  St.  Margaret's  Bay 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Mont- 
ague   development    in    Prince 
Edward  Island. 
It  has  not,  of  course,  brought  about  an  united  opinion,  but  it  has  brought  forth  a 
very  general  interest.     Go  to  St.  John,  where  the  city  is  obligated  to  the  Musquash 
project,  and  you  will  meet  sober-minded  men  who  will  tell  you  that  the  thing  cannot 
possibly  operate,  certainly  not  the  year  through;  they  see  disorganization   and  enor- 
mous loss  in  the  wake  of  this  mad  venture.     There  are  others  who  would  stake 
their  reputations  as  members  of  the  Rotary  Club,  or  as  bang-up  bridge  players, 
that   this   Musquash   project  will   do  everything  but  feed  the  people.     Of 
course  the  truth  is  somewhere  in  between,  but  the  saving  feature  of  the  case 
is  that  people  are  talking  and  thinking    electrical  development,  and  once 
these  projects  have  had  time  to  demonstrate  their  seaworthiness,  so  to  speak, 
then   the  public  will  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  Hydro 
resources  of  the  provinces. 

Will    It    Work    All    Year? 

'|~*HE  one  great  argument  that  is  raised  by  all  opponent.s  of  Hydro  Klectric 

A  power,  and  it  is  not  a  negl  igible  faction,  is  that  there  is  not  on  any  of  these 

rivers  a  year-long  head  of  water  that  will  provide  continuous  power.     Here 

again,  we  have  the  popular  misconception,  that 

unless  you  have  waterfalls  you  haven't   power. 

Je'.'Vwm'^nrVciJ^eron,  o,         In  the  Maritimes  there  are  few  waterfalls,   but 

the  utoraKc  basins.     Coon  there  Is  plenty  of  watcr.     It  18  the  Inilk  of  water 

Pond  on  the  St   Mar.aref.  Conlinued  Oil  page  ii; 

Bay    development.  r    v     t 
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The   Jumped    Snowshoes 


By  THEODORK  GOODRIDGE  ROBERTS 


"This    ain't    the 
time  o'  year  for  crui- 
.    ,^  ,  -  X .  T^      r.  T  T  .  T  »  »  T^  T,  f       '^'"'  the  woods  afoot," 
r  R  AT  E  D      15  V      1)  L:  D  L  !■;  \     C;  L  O  \    N  L     summers       said    the    farmer. 


the  shouting  white  heads  of  rapids,  without  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing  of  their  tails.  And 
the  sting  of  rapids  is  often  in  the  tail.  Luck  was  with 
him  for  a  time.  Then  luck  quit,  sudden  and  cold!  In 
a  flash,  the  back-curled  waves  disclosed  to  his  startled 
eyes  an  impassable  barrier  of  roaring  rocks,  surging  up 
to  meet  him  and  smash  him.  They  met  him.  They 
smashed     him. 

When  he  dragged  himself  ashore  he  was  amazed  to 
find  that  all  his  ribs  and  both  arms 
and  both  legs  were  whole  and  in 
place.  What  was  left  of  the  cold 
broiled  moose  meat  was  still  in 
his  pockets.  But  rifle  and  canoe 
and     blankets     were     gone. 


II 


Then  he  told  Emily  Riley  what  he 
. .  .  .They  decided  to  get  married  as 


BOB  SCANLON  traveled 
light.  His  outfit  con- 
sisted of  a  canoe,  a  rifle, 
a  few  chunks  of  cold,  broiled 
moose  meat  in  the  pockets  of 
his  coat,  two  blankets  and  a 
plug  of  tobacco.  He  traveled 
fast,  straining  every  muscle  to 
cover  the  maximum  mileage 
in  the  minimum  time.  To  the 
wild  creatures  who  saw  him, 
his  sweating  haste  appeared  to 
be  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
dignified. Wild  creatures  were 
the  only  beholders  of  his  stren- 
uous efforts.  But  for  him 
the  green  and  water-voiced 
wilderness  showed  empty  of 
human   life   day   after  day. 

Bob  Scanlon  climbed  white 
waters,  forced  passages  through 
brush-choked  channels  and  at 
last  won  to  the  he  ght-of-land 
between  the  two  great  water 
sheds.  He  had  looked  behind 
him  frequently  during  the  long 
climb,  and  not  once  had  he 
made  a  fire.  He  carried  across 
rocks  and  blow-me-downs,  into 
the  most  northern  of  the  Wig- 
wam Lakes.  He  paddled  hard 
down  the  lakes,  but  he  always 
kept  close  in  the  shadow  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  wooded 
shores.  Mosquitoes  and  black- 
flies  tortured  him,  but  he  did 
not  make  a  smudge  to  drive 
theni  away.  He  ate  his  meat 
cold  and  quenched  his  thirst 
with    water. 

Once  clear  of  the  lakes, 
young  Scanlon  and  the  running 
waters  were  headed  on  the  same 
course.  Then  he  made  better 
speed  with  less  effort.  So  great 
was    his   haste   that    he  slid  into 


"He's  taken  his  snowshoes!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "And  his  Kun,"  she  added, 
with  a  note  of  puzzled  relief  in  her 
voice. 


thought  of 
soon  as  he 


her  and  shi 
owned  ten 


>  was  glad  to  hear  it. 
head  of  horned  cattle. 


A  STRANGER  appeared  at 
Riley  Clearings  on  Right 
Branch  early  in  the  summer  of  1912. 
•Jim  Riley  was  the  first  to  sea  him 
come  o,ut  of  the  woods  to  the  north- 
ward. Jim  was  hand-mowing  in 
the  orchard  up  back  of  the  house, 
at  the  time,  pausing  at  the  end  of 
every  swath  to  hearken  for  the  din- 
ner horn.  When  he  saw  the  strang- 
er climb  the  rail  fence,  he  propt 
the  scythe  securely,  leaned  on  the 
heel  of  it  and  waited  for  the  young 
man  to  approach. 

"All-fired  hot  day  for  walkin'," 
was     Riley's    first    remark. 

"Sure  is — an'  then  some,"  re- 
turned the  stranger,  pleasantly. 


"I  bust  a  canoe  in 
the  rapids  two  days  back,"  explained  the  other.  "Me 
and  another  guide  had  two  sports  fishin',  an'  I'm  a 
stranger  to  this  river.  When  I  bust  my  canoe  an' 
spilled  Mister  Man  into  the  drink  he  was  that  mad 
he  got  into  t'other  canoe.  And  they  left  me  to  hoof 
it!" 

"Now  that's  too  bad!  Come  down  from  the  lakes, 
didn't  ye?" 

"Lakes?     I  seen  one  lake." 

"Said  ye  come  aerost  the  height-o'-land,  didn't  ye?" 

"We  come  aerost  from  Left  Branch." 

"Zat  so.     Well,  my  name's  Riley — Jim  Riley." 

"My    name's    Smith — Bill    Smith." 

They    shook    hands. 

"An'  there's  the  horn  at  last!"  exclaimed  Riley  . 
"Ye're  jist  in  time  for  dinner,  an'  Emily's  cook  to-day. 
Ye're  in   luck!" 

They  were  half-way  to  the  weather-greyed  house  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  slope  before  anything  more  was 
said.     Then    Riley   spoke. 

"D'ye  happen  to  be  lookin'  for  a  job?"  he  asked. 

"I  might  be,  at  that — but  I  ain't  sure  jist  yet,"  re- 
plied    Smith. 

"I  reckon  ye'll  know,  by  the  time  ye've  et  one  of 
Emily's  dinners,"  returned   the  farmer  good-humored- 

ly. 

Bill  Smith  hung  round  for  two  days  and  then  asked 
Jim  Riley  for  a  job.  He  proved  to  be  all,  if  not  a 
little  more,  than  Riley  had  hoped  for.  He  worked 
steadily  through  haying,  harvest  and  potato  digging, 
and  then  accompanied  Jim  into  the  woods,  up  Buckshot 
Creek,  as  a  chopper.  He  was  as  good  a  chopper  as 
he  was  a  farm-hand.  He  was  an  able  man  to  hire 
and  as  pleasant-tempered  a  young  fellow  to  have 
around,  as  there  was  in  the  whole  country. 

In  the  early  spring,  after  the  winter's  cut  had  all 
been  run  out  of  Buckshot  Creek, 
Bill  Smith  took  over  the  Steve 
Riley  farm,  which  lies  just 
above  Jim's  place  and  is  the 
last  piece  of  plowed  land  on 
Right  Branch.  He  shingled 
the  roof  and  mended  the  chim- 
ney of  the  little  deserted  house. 
He  patched  the  barn,  strength 
ened  the  fences  and  bought 
a  pair  of  horses.  He  put  in 
crops  of  oats,  buckwheat  and 
potatoes,  single-handed.  He 
worked  early  and  late — but  he 
was  never  too  tired  to  change 
his  clothes  and  go  over  to  Jim 
Riley's  hospitable  home  in  the 
dusk   of   the   evening. 

Bill  Smith  saved  his  hay  in 
prime  condition  that  year  and 
harvested  a  fat,  clean  lot  of 
grain.  Then  he  told  Emily 
Riley  what  he  thought  of  her 
and  she  was  glad  to  hear  it. 
But  she  had  guessed  it  already. 
They  decided  to  get  married 
as  soon  as  he  owned  ten  head  of 
horned  cattle.  That  was  easy. 
Yearlings  have  little  nobs  of 
horns   and    don't   cost   much. 

By  August  of  the  next  year 
the  young  farmer  owned  ten 
head  of  horned  cattle,  sure 
enough;  but  Emily  agreed  with 
him  that  the  right  thing  to  do 
at  that  particular  time  was  to 
go  to  Europe  with  a  rifle.  Jim 
Riley  promised  to  look  after 
the  horses  and  the  ten  head  of 
horns,  and  Bill  Smith  went  down 
river  to  find  a  uniform  and  a 
rifle. 

ni 

THE  young  man  returned  to 
Riley  Clearings  early  in 
1918.  He  was  slightly  scarred, 
a  shade  thinner  than  of  old, 
his  nerves  had  been  shaken  by 
the  constant  recoil  of  a  Lewis 
gun  against  his  right  shoulder, 
and  he  was  minus  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  his  right  hand — 
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— but  otherwise  he  was  as  good  as  new. 

They  were  to  be  married  in  Septem- 
ber, right  after  harvest. 

One  night,  about  a  week  before  the 
great  day.  Bill  gave  the  Rileys  the  first 
big  surprise  of  their  sheltered  lives. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  folks  right  now, 
before  things  get  tangled  up,  that  Bill 
Smith  ain't  my  name,"  he  said.  "Rob- 
ert   Scanlon's    my    name." 

They   gazed   at   him,   speechless. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,   calmly. 

And  he  told  them.  It  seems  that  his 
only  near  relative  was  an  elder  brother, 
and  that  he  had  quarreled  with  this 
brother  away  back  in  1912  over  a  saw- 
mill their  father  had  left  to  them.  Peter 
had  been  too  danged  high-handed;  so 
he.  Bob,  had  cleaned  out  and  taken  to 
the  woods  and  adopted  the  name  of 
Bill  Smith.  But  he  had  gone  to  war 
as  Bob  Scanlon,  and  he  would  marry 
as  Bob  Scanlon.  It  was  his  name,  and 
he  wasn't  ashamed  of  it,  and  he  was  a 
good  enough  man  to  use  it  and  to  give 
it  to  his  wife. 

"Where's  yer  brother  now?"  asked 
Jim  Riley. 

"Over  on  Scanlon  Brook,  acrost  the 
heiglU-o-land,"  replied  the  astonish- 
ing young  man,  frankly.  "I  seen  him 
on  my  way  home  from  the  *ar.  We're 
friends  now,  and  he's  comin'  to  our 
weddin'." 

"He'd  better,"  said  Riley.  "If  he 
don't,  me  an'  you'll  have  to  make  a 
trip  over  to  Scanlon  Brook  afore  that 
glad  occasion.  I  like  ye  fine.  Bill — 
Bob — but  when  a  girl  o'  mine  cal'lates 
to  change  her  name,  then  I  wanter 
know  for  sure  what  she's  changin'  it 
to." 

Peter  Scanlon  arrived  at  Riley  Clear- 
ings from  down  river,  the  direction  of 
civilization,  in  plenty  of  time  for  the 
wedding.  He  had  made  a  railroad 
journey  clear  around  the  province  to 
get  there.  He  confirmed  Bob's  story 
of  a  quarrel.  He  was  proud  of  young 
Bob,  had  been  mighty  glad  to  see  him 
safe  back  from  the  war,  and  was  willing 
to  take  him  into  business  on  Scanlon's 
Brook  or  buy  out  his  one-third  interest 
in  the  saw-mill  at  an  outside  price. 
Bob  sold.  The  business  was  done  in 
the  midst  of  the  Riley  family.  Papers 
were  signed  and  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  passed 
between  Peter  and  Bob.  And  that 
wasn't  all.  The  elder  brother  gave 
Emily  Riley  one  hundred  dollars  as  a 
wedding    present. 


'TpHE  young  couple  moved  into  the    little  house  im- 
-*■  mediately  after  the  wedding,   and    Bob  paid   his 
father-in-law  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
so-called  Steve  Riley  farm. 

Jim  Riley  crossed  to  the  little  house  one  evening 
in  October  to  talk  with  Bob  about  putting  a  crew  into 
the  woods,  and  he  stayed  to  supper.  He  wanted  Bob 
to  hire  out  with  him  as  a  teamster  for  the  winter, 
but  the  young  man  refused  to  consider  the  proposition 
for  a  moment.  Bob  wouldn't  leave  his  farm  for  all 
the  money  in  the  province,  summer  or  winter.  Jim 
remained  late.  The  two  men  sat  up  smoking  and 
yarning  long  after  Emily  had  gone  to  bed. 

"Me  an'  Steve  built  this  house,"  said  the  father-in- 
law  reminiscing.  "We  give  a  frolic  for  rdisin'  the 
frame,  an'  that's  all  the  help  we  had.  Steve's  been 
kinder  on  my  mind  of  late.  We  ain't  seen  so  much 
as  a  scratch  of  a  pen  from  him  since  he  went  away." 

"Why  did  he  go  away?"  asked  Bob.  "I've  often 
wondered — but  you  folks  always  seem  kinder  secret 
about  him." 

"He  wasn't  cut  out  for  farmin',"  replied  Jim. 
"He  was  a  slick  hand  at  huntin'  and  he  trapped  fur 
some.  He  run  the  woods  a  lot  with  a  durn  old  Injun, 
an'  one  day  the  game-warden  come  a-lookin'  for  him. 
But  Steve  was  two  jumps  ahead  o'  the  warden,  an' 
I  reckon  he's  kep'  his  lead  ever  since!  But  there  wasn' 
no  real  badness  in  Steve — not  what  I  could  ever  see 
anyhow.     I'd  sure  like  fine  to  see  him  agin." 

"He  sounds  all  right  to  me,"  said  Bob. 

The  long  winter  passed  swiftly  and  happily  in  the 
I'ttle  house.  Except  for  three  hauls  to  Benton's 
Portage,  for  provisions.  Bob  didn't  go  more  than  two 
miles  away  from  home  between  November  and  April. 
He  did  the  milking  and  helped  with  the  churning  and 


'.'What    would    he    jump    his    snowshoes    for?*'    muttered 
Jim.   dully. 


house-work.     On  fine  days  he  worked  in  his  own  timb- 
er,  cutting   and   hauling  fence-rails   and   cordwood. 

IV 

A  FTER  dinner  on  the  second  day  of  April,  Bob  kissed 
•^*-  his  wife,  lit  his  pipe,  hitched  the  horses  to  the 
sleds 'and  set  out  to  haul  in  a  few  cords  of  wood  on  the 
last  of  the  snow.  The  tall  horses  trotted  briskly  with 
the  empty  bob-sleds  stacked  at  their  heels.  The  chain 
traces  jangled  and  rang,  the  bells  on  the  hame-straps 
jingled,  the  sun  shone  clear  and  Bob  Scanlon's  heart 
was  light  as  a  flying  bird.  The  track  was  bare  in 
spots  and  the  iron  shoes  of  the  sled  dragged  across 
the  exposed  patches  and  smeared  the  red  soil  like  rust 
on  the  snow  between.  Bob  thought  of  Emily  as  he 
put  on  the  load,  and  of  the  chance  that  had  brought 
him  into  the  Right  Branch  country.  But  for  the  neces- 
sity of  going  somewhere  in  a  hurry,  he  might  never 
have  crossed  the  height-of-land,  never  have  seen  Emily! 
Life  was  a  darned  queer  thing!  The  wisest  and  best 
man  in  the  world  could  not  have  been  more  successful 
by  intention  than  he,  Bob  Scanlon,  had  been  by  accid- 
ent.    It  was  a  big  thought. 

On  the  homeward  way  he  walked  beside  the  loaded 
sleds,  and  he  continued  to  think  of  his  wife  and  his 
happiness.  By  the  time  the  yard  was  reached,  he 
had  decided  not  to  make  another  turn  before  morning. 
The  sledding  would  be  improved  by  a  night  of  hard 
frost,  anyway.  So  he  unhitched,  stabled  the  horses 
and  started  for  the  house,  leaving  the  load  on  the  sleds. 
It  could  be  thrown  off  later,  after  he  had  told  Emily 
what  a  lucky  fellow  he  was.  The  wood-yard  was  out  of 
range  of  the  kitchen  windows,  so  he  decided  to  give  her 
a  surprL^se.     He  was  not  expected  before  supper-time. 

Bob  slid  around  a  corner  of  the  house  and  along  the 


wall  and  peeped  cautiously  in  at  one 
of  the  kitchen  windows.  He  saw  Emily 
at  work  with  her  back  to  him,  rolling 
pastry.  Then  he  saw  the  other  occu- 
pant of  the  kitchen — and  the  smile  left 
his  lips  and  eyes  and  the  color  crept 
from    his    cheeks. 

The  unexpected  visitor  sat  beside  the 
stove,  smoking,  with  his  profile  to  the 
window;  and  by  that  profile  did  he  recog- 
nize him.  He  knew  the  fellow  in  a 
flash,  though  he  had  seen  him  only 
once  before,  away  back  in  the  summer 
of    1912. 

He  drew  cautiously  aside  from  the 
window  and  leaned  against  the  wall, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  He  could 
not  think,  for  even  his"  mind  was 
atremble — but  he  knew  that  something 
had  to  be  done,  and  done  quick.  He 
stooped  low  and  passed  the  windows 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sills  and  enter- 
ed the  woodshed  noiselessly.  One  idea 
possessed  him,  and  that  was  to  clear 
out.  From  the  shed  he  stole  like  a  cat 
to  the  outer  kitchen,  where  the  cook- 
ing was  done  in  hot  weather.  This 
apartment  was  now  used  as  a  dairy, 
but  in  one  corner  stood  a  big  closet 
in  which  Bob  kept  his  new  rifle  and 
shot  gun  and  ammunition,  snowshoes, 
sleigh  robes  and  spare  pieces  of  harness. 
He  extracted  the  gun,  twenty  cartridges, 
two  robes  and  his  snowshoes  from  the 
closet  without  a  sound  and  then  faded 
silently    and    swiftly    away. 


UNCLE  STEVE  was  a  smooth  talk- 
er and  smooth-mannered,  but  he 
didn't  make  much  of  a  hit  with  his 
niece.  Her  manner  was  only  mildly 
polite.  She  didn't  like  him  any  better 
now  than  she  had  twelve  years  ago 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  He  talked 
and  talked,  ancf  then  he  began  all  over 
again. 

"When  yer  ma  told  me  you  was 
married  an'  living  right  in  my  own 
little  old  house,  I  jist  grabbed  my 
hat,"  he  told  her  for  the  second  time. 
"Little  Em'ly  married!  It  sure  makes 
me    feel    an    old   man." 

"You  wouldn't  look  quite  so  old  if 
you  had  more  hair,  Uncle  Steve," 
she  replied;  and  that  shifted  his  line  of 
talk. 

"More  hair,  hey!"  he  exclaimed. 
'If  I've  lost  a  mite  o'  hair,  it  ain't  to 
be  wondered  at.  A  man  can't  knock 
'round  the  world  like  I  do  without 
losin'  something,  I  guess.  Always  out 
for  excitement  an'  danger  an'  life — that's  me!  That's 
yer    Uncle     Steve!" 

"Have   you   been   looking   for   danger?"   she   asked. 
"I  sure  hev!     Couldn't  live  without  it.      Now  Jim, 
yer  pa,   he's  different.     He  was  always  for    the    safe 
jobs  an'  I  was  always  for  the  dangerous  ones." 
"Did  you  get  wounded.  Uncle  Steve?" 
"What's   that?     Did    ye   say   wounded?" 
"Yes.   In  the  war,   I  mean." 

"Oh,  the  war!  Well,  it  was  like  this,  Em'ly.  I 
got  wounded  afore  the  war.  That's  right.  Shot  an' 
left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  duty!  I  reckon  a  man 
who's  been  a  game-warden  wouldn't  of  saw  much 
danger    in    that   war!" 

"A  game-warden?  Why,  Uncle  Steve!  You  mean 
a  poacher,  don't  you?" 

"No,  I  don't!  You  hadn't  ought  to  listen  to  them 
old  stories,  Em'ly." 

"I'm  sorry.  Uncle.  How  came  you  to  get  shot?" 
"It  was  this  way,  Em'ly.  I  was  cruisin'  round  one 
summer  mornin'  and  I  happened  on  the  tracks  of  a 
trottin'  moose.  I  seen  blood  on  the  brush  an'  ferns. 
Then  I  seen  moccasin  tracks  in  the  soft  spots.  It  was 
close  season,  so  I  done  my  duty  an'  follered  them  tracks. 
Pretty  soon  I  smelt  smoke.  I  dropt  an'  crawled  ahead. 
It  wasn't  long  afore  I  sighted  a  little  fire,  an'  alongside 
it  a  big  feller  with  a  wicked  face  fryin'  an"  eatin'  fresh 
meat.  An'  there  was  the  green  hide  hangin'  acrost  a 
limb  a  few  yards  off.  It  was  Dope  Goodine.  the  Que- 
bec half-breed,  the  most  dangerous  half-breed  in  them 
woods. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I'd  set  eyes  on  him,  but  1 
knowed  him  sure  enough.  So  I  poles  my  rifle  forward 
an'  says,  'Hands  up,  Dope,'  cool  an"  steady  as  .ve 
please.  He  drops  his  meat  an'  makes  a  grab  for  his 
rifle— so  I  twitches  my  finger  on  the  trigger  but  it 
Continued  on  page  U 
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Curbing  Illicit  Vendors  of  Drugs 


Our  laUrr.M'ii  on  the  danger- 
ouif  edge  of  thinga — Brown- 
inn. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  leads  the  world  in  the 
narcotic  drug  traffic.  This  is  quite  true  to-day  but 
until  1919,  before  the  Canadian  Government  re- 
cognized the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  and  drastic 
steps  to  remedy  the  condition,  Canada  held  that  direful 
Histincfinn,    if    wp     estimate    the    population     -'     '^^■- 


By  JUDGE   EMILY   F.   MURPHY   (Janey   Canuck) 

poses  is  lower  than  before  the  war.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  plainly  apparent,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  by 
the  various  countries,  who  are  signatories  to  the  Opium 
Convention,  in  confirming  the  use  of  narcotics  to  medic- 
inal   purposes. 


of    this 


It  is  also  of 
startling  signifi- 
cance that  most  of 
the.se  shipments  of 
drugs,  which  are 
finding  their  way 
into  Canada 
t  hrou  gh  illicit 
channels,  either 
originate  in  Ger- 
many or  Japan. 

For   the    twelve 
months   ending 
March    31,    1922, 
the   Federal   Gov- 
ernment prosecut- 
ed, under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Op- 
ium and  Drug  Act, 
23  doctors,  1 1  drug- 
gists, four  veterin- 
ary surgeons,   one 
hundred  and  sixty- 
five    illicit  dealers 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  Chinamen,  making  a 
total  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  convictions.     The 
fi,nes  imposed  amounted  to  $127,947.     These  figures  do 
not  include  provincial  or  municipal  convictions. 

The  municipal  drug  convictions  for  Vancouver  total- 
ed eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  for  the  year  1921, 
having  jumped  from  293  in  1918.  It  is  expected  the 
convictions  for  1922  will  pass  the  one  thousand  mark, 
or  taking  seventy  per  month  as  the  average,  eight  hundred 
and  forty  a  year. 

By  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  United 
States  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  spite  of  their  greater 
population,  it  will  be  seen  that  Vancouver  leads  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle  and  Los  Angeles.  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  York,  and  possibly  Chicago,  Vancouver 
leads  all  of  the  way. 

Commenting  on  these  convictions,  a  western  editor 
says; 

"Some  with  the  aid  of  purchased  legal  skill  went  scot 
free  on  pettifogging  technicalities.  A  few  of  them  went 
to  jail — for  the  most  part  for  pitifully  insufficient  periods. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  were  levied  on  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  city  treasury 
in  the  form  of  a  fine. 
All  of  them,  in  due 
course,   became  free  to 


Thes*   cijrars    are   not  intended   to   be   smoked.      It    wouldn't   pay.      You   see   they    contain    cocaine 
wrapped  in  little  cartons  and  constitute  one  of  the   latest  methods   of  smuEeling   "snow." 

Dominion  as  one-thirteenth  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  legitimate  importations  in  narcotics  for  1920  were 
reduced,  in  some  instances,  from  seventy-five  per  cent, 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  against  the  previous  year. 
This  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  establishing  of  the 
licensing   system. 

But,  in  spite  of  their  bold  and  determined  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  illicit  or^unlicensed  traffic,  and  in  spite 
of  their  large  seizures  of  contraband  narcotics,  the  gov- 
ernment has  acknowledged  that  it  is  actually  on  the  in- 
crease. The  Department  of  Health  says  it  would 
astound  the  people  in  this  country,  and  the  authorities  in 
many  towns  and  cities,  if  the  conditions  as  they  exist 
were  brought  to  light. 

Indeed,  the  unlicensed  traffic  has  gained  such  a  foot- 
hold in  Canada  that  it  has  become  most  alarming.  In 
one  western  inland  city  with  about  thirty  thousand 
population,  the  federal  police  found  upon  investiga- 
tion that  there  were  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women, 
many  of  them  not  out  of  their  'teens,  who  were  addicted 
to  the  drug  habit. 

This  prairie  town,  which  is  typical  of  many  others  in 
the  Dominion,  would  have  indignantly  denied  this  charge 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  police,  clergy,  teachers  and 
parents,  not  looking  for  addiction  and  not  knowing  the 
symptoms,  would  have  said  "Impossible!  We  do  not 
know  of  any  drug  users, 
or  not  more  than  three  or 
four." 

Yet,  before  the  federal 
police  left  this  town,  they 
laid  evidence  before  the 
local  authorities  which  led 
to  the  conviction  of  nearly 
fifty  persons,  most  of  them 
peddlers. 

The  trouble  in  most  cit- 
ies appears  to  ho  that  the 
police  are  untrained  in  the 
work,  and,  in  some  few 
instances,  actually  in 
league  with  the  traffickers, 
thereby  affording  them  a 
certain  amount  of  direct 
protection. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
government  officials  that 
this  underground  traffic 
continues  to  flourish  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Pol- 
ice, and  by  the  provincial 
and  municipal  police,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  enormous  quantities  of 
these  drugs  available  in 
European    countries. 

In  these  countries,  the 
price  of  narcotics  at  the 
present  time  in  the  open 
market  for  legitimate  pur- 

TWs  is  the  second  of  two  articles  selected  from  Mrs.  Murphy's  fnrthcomini;  book. 


commit  the  same  sin  against 

society." 

While  undoubtedly  sea- 
port cities,  like  Vancouver  and  Montreal,  have  a  greater 
incidence  than  the  cities  like  Toronto  and  Winnipeg, 
still  the  difference  is  not  as  much  as  one  might  expect. 

More  Addicts  Now  on  Coast 

'npHE  Kiwanis  Club  of  Vancouver,  in  the  Report  of  its 
■*■  Medical  sub-Committee,  has   this  to  say  about  the 
matter: 

"It  is  the  general  belief  of  observers  that  the  habit  of 
drug  addiction  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  in  most 
civilized  countries,  especially  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Vancouver  and  British  Columbia  have  been  no  exception 
and  the  drug  habit  has  undoubtedly  been  on  the  increase 
here  as  in  other  places.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics 
available  to  indicate  the  actual  increase,  but  the  opinions 
of  police  authorities  and  other  reliable  observers  is  that 
the  number  of  drug  addicts  is  gradually  increasing  in  Van- 
couver. 

"In  1919,  the  late  Chief  of  Police  McLennan,  who  was 
brutally  murdered  by  a  drug-fiend,  called  attention  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  drug  habit  in  this  city  which  he 
stated  as  then  becoming  alarming.  The  police  authorit- 
ies claim  that  although  the  drug  habit  has  been  growing 
here,  it  has  certainly  not  been  growing  any  more  rapidly 
than  in  other  cities  proportionately  to  population,  but 
that  greater  prominence  has  been  given  to  Vancouver  on 
account  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  subject  in  the  daily 
press,  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  activity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  police  department  in  prosecuting  drug  traffick- 
ers and  seizing  drugs." 

In  this  contention,  Vancouver  is  probably  correct, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  report  of  the  federal 
officers  concerning  the  prairie  town  to  which  reference 
has   been   already  made. 

It  is  generally  held  that  breaches  of  the  Opium  and 
Liquor  Laws  are  proportionately  more  frequent  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  country.  It  is  on  this  assumption  that 
the  special  American  Committee  compute  the  numbers  of 
their  addicts,  although  they  state  that  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts or  smaller  cities  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  subject,  and  where  decreases  are  reported,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  offic- 
ials are  at  variance  with  the  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  physicians,  druggists,  veterin- 
arians and  dentists  who  are  responsible  for  a  vast  amount 
of  the  traffic  were  more  honorable  and  less  avaricious 
in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  city,  we  might  as- 
sume that  New  York  was  more  deeply  narcotised,  pro- 
portionately, than  the  smaller  places  in  Texas  or  Idaho, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  functioning  of  the  Liquor 
Act  in  which  prescriptions  are  freely  distributed  shows — 

in  Canada  anyway — that 
exactly  the  opposite  condi- 
tion prevails.  In  the  pro- 
vince (rf  Ontario,  which  is 
thickly  populated,  for  the 
year  1920,  only  five  per 
cent,  of  the  physicians  wrote 
out  their  full  quota  of 
fifty  prescriptions,  while  in 
Alberta,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  less  than  one  person 
to  the  square  mile,  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  physi- 
cians wrote  more  than 
seventy-five  prescriptions 
per  month. 


Drug-runners    Sell 
to   Farmers 


Dope 
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$3.(KI0,000  worth 
of    confiscated 
dru^. 


IT  IS  well  known  by  those 
who  study  the  subject 
that  drug-runners  are  push- 
ing out  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  com- 
paratively little  police  sup- 
ervision and  where  they 
can  sell  out  their  whole 
stock  of  con'raband  drugs 
to  coal-miners,  lumbermen, 
railway  navvies,  and  even 
to  the  threshermen.  It 
was  also  found  that  among 
those  who  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  excursions 
from  East  and  West  to  the 
prairie  provinces  were  a 
number  of  addicts  and 
peddlers. 

In    the    cities,   too,    the 


first   appeared  in   our  June   15  issue. 


asare  changing.  The  ilUcit  traffic  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  highways  by  peddlers  and  taxi-drivers  rather 
than  in  opium  joints.  In  Vancouver,  in  the  year 
1916,  there  were  fifty-nine  persons  convicted  of  keep- 
ing joints;  while  in  1920,  only  nineteen  were  so  convicted, 
although  the  breaches  of  the  Drug  Act  had  nearly 
doubled. 

Because  they  are  more  keenly  awake  to  the  menace, 
the  city  of  Vancouver,  in  1921,  circularized  one  hundred 
cities  and  towns  in  Canada  asking  these  to  join  with 
them  in  a  war  against  the  drug  traffic,  and  proposing 
that  the  Dominion  Government  be  requested  to  amend 
the  penalty  clause  in  the  Opium  and  Drug  Act,  so  that 
a  person  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  Act  might  be 
liable,  on  indictment,  to  imprisonment  for  seven  years  or, 
if  convicted  upon  a  summary  proceeding,  to  a  fine  of 
from  $200.00  to  $1,000.00,  or  to  imprisonment  for  eight- 
een months,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Immense   Illicit    Profits 

AS  A  result  of  this  campaign,  a  very  distinct  tighten- 
ing was  made  in  the  Act,  although  much  better  re- 
sults would  have  been  accomplished  had  it  not  been  for 
the  opposition  of  some  few  of  the  medical  doctors  who 
were   members   of   the   legislature. 
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Apart  from  this  opposition,  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties arises  from  the  profits  that  accrue  from  the  traffic. 
In  Canada  many  persons  prominent  in  "the  learned  pro- 
fessions," in  social  and  business  circles,  police  officials, 
chemists  and  even  newspaper  men  are  engaged  in  this 
nefarious  trade,  the  profits  ranging  all  the  way  from  one 
hundred  per  cent,  to  ten  thousand  per  cent. 

These  are  like  the  persons  of  whom  Paulding  tells  us, 
in  that  they  have  learned  professions  which  they  do  not 
practise,  and  practise  many  things  which  they  have  not 
learned  from   their  professions. 

One  does  not  go  far  in  fighting  this  traffic  until  one 
meets  with  determined  opposition,  treachery,  threats, 
defamation  and  even  with  serious  menace  from  these  tar- 
blood  parasites  who  live  basely  upon  the  proceeds  of 
crime,  who  grow  fat  upon  the  wages  of  roguery.  In  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  they  call  such  men,  "God's  ad- 
versaries." 

Because  they  fear  lest  the  populace  learn  of  their 
villainous  enormities,  these  men  stop  at  nothing  to  pre- 
vent publicity.  One  of  their  methods  has  been  described 
by  the  Committee  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  a  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  the  following  lines: — 

"Public  opinion  regarding  the  vice  of  drug  addiction 
has  been  deliberately  and  consistently  corrupted  through 
propaganda  in  both  the  medical  and  lay  press.     Cleverly 
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devised  appeals  to  that  universal  human  instinct  where- 
by the  emotions  are  stirred  by  abhorrence  of  human  suf- 
fering in  any  form,  or  by  whatever  may  appear  like  perse- 
cution of  helpless  human  beings,  lurid  portrayals  of  'hor- 
rible suffering  inflicted'  on  addicts  through  being  deprived 
of  the  drugs;  adroit  misrepresentations  of  facts;  plausible 
reiteration  of  certain  pseudo-scientific  fallacies  designed 
to  confuse  the  unscientific  mind,  are  brought  to  bear  on  an: 
unsuspecting  public  to  encourage  it  to  feel  pity  for  the 
miserable  'victims  of  persecution'  by  the  authorities 
who  would  deprive  the  wretches  of  even  the  drug  they 
crave. 

"The  'righteous'  narcotic  practitioner,  claiming  that  he- 
alone  understands  their  plight  and  can  relieve  them, 
standing  ready  as  a  ministering  angel  of  mercy  to  pre- 
cribe  for  their  infirmity,  begs  the  right  and  privilege  of 
placing  in  their  hands  for  self-administration  the  drug 
that  has  debased  them  and  brought  them  in  his  power — 
for  as  much  money  as  he  can  squeeze  out  of  them." 

One  is  also  amazed  to  find  opposition  from  persons  whomi 
one  would  never  suspect  of  fostering  the  trade.  This 
opposition  is  usually  under  cover,  and  arises  from  the- 
fact  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  induce  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  spread  of  deleterious  drugs  is  the  result 
of  prohibiting  Hquor  laws,  thereby  gaining  public  sup- 
port for  a  return  to  the  old  system. 


Bonar  Law — Some  Secret  History 


MR.  BONAR  LAW  is  not  by  nature  a  man  of 
climax.  Nevertheless,  by  very  reason  of  his 
high  position  in  British  political  affairs,  he  has 
been  forced  into  crisis  after  crisis,  in  which  his  natural  un- 
spectacularity  has  not  saved  him  from  the  fullest  possible 
glare  of  the  limelight.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  vivid 
personahty  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  has  shielded  him  when 
the  glare  was  becoming  uncomfortable;  but  recent  affairs 
in  London  brought  these  two  figures,  practically  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Lloyd  George  government  was  formed, 
into  direct  opposition  with  each  other. 

Early  this  Spring,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  fortunes  were  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  The  Die-hard  section  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  defied  him  in  the  matter  of  a  general  election. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  committed  the  strategic  blunder  of 
giving  in  to  the  mutineers  and  denying  that  he  had  in- 
tended an  election.  This  was  rightly  enough  taken  as  a 
confession  of  weakness  on  his  part,  with  the  result  that 
the  Die-hards,  the  Independent  Liberals,  the  Labor 
party,  a  remnant  of  the  Nationalists  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of.  his  own  followers,  all  began  to  talk  openly  of  his 
immediate  resignation. 

Just  as  the  situation  was  becoming  extremely  warm, 
the  Prime  Minister  was  "attacked  with  a  bronchial 
affection"  and  went  to  Wales  for  a  rest.  In  the  mean- 
time the  plot  thickened  in  the  traditional  manner.  The 
ordinary  legislation  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
became  a  minor  issue.  Cabinet  Ministers  were  engrossed 
only  in  plots  and  counter-plots,  all  tending  towards  the 
assassination  or  the  saving  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  assassins  were  largely  in  the  majority. 
Then  came  the  typical  Lloyd  Georgian  gesture:  the 
Welsh  wizard  sent  word  that  he  would  come  back  and  go 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House  and  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  himself.  Everybody  applauded  him.  Friend  and 
enemy  alike  agreed  that  his  courage  was  superb.  'They 
also  agreed  that  there  could  be  only  one  end — an  adverse 
vote. 

Subsequently  the  Prime  Minister  arrived  in  London 
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An  intimate  snapshot  of  Bonar  La^^. 

and  then  announced,  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies  and 
the  astonishment  of  mankind  in  general,  that  this  great 
vote  of  confidence  would  take  the  form  of  a  vote  of  con- 


fidence in  Genoa.  The  wrath  of  the  assassins  rose  to  fever 
heat. 

"This  is  what  will  happen,"  they  cried;  "The  Prem- 
ier will  say  to  the  House  'Do  you  approve  of  Genoa?'  If 
the  House  says  'yes',  he  will  say:  'Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you,  and  naturally  I  construe  this  vote  of  confidence  in 
Genoa,  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  myself;'  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  House  says:  'We  are  not  in  favor  of  Genoa," 
then  the  Premier  will  say:  'Gentlemen,  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  Genoa.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  but  of  course  it  has- 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me,  personally.'  " 

By  this  means  the  Prime  Minister  could  not  lose. 

And  at  this  point  enormous  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  For  many  months  since  his 
dramatic  retirement  from  the  House,  Mr.  Law  has  been 
saying  nothing,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  much  talk,  his  sil- 
ence was  far  more  impressive  than  eloquence  would  have 
been.  Every  one  realized  then  that  this  great  chance  had 
come.  He  was  to  be  the  Brutus  to  Lloyd  George's 
Caesar. 

"Think  of  the  situation,"  his  advisers  said:  "When 
the  Premier  has  asked  for  his  vote  you  get  up  in  the  House 
and  say:  'I  entirely  approve  of  the  vote  of  confidence 
being  taken  in  Genoa,  and  lest  any  confusion  arise  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  I  move  that  a  second  vote  be  taken 
by  the  House — a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister  ^ 
and  I,  as  a  lieutenant  and  faithful  follower  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  through  his  great  services  to  the  Empire  in  the 
time  of  war,  and  with  feelings  of  utmost  loyalty  and  af- 
fection towards  him — I  yet  am  constrained  to  stand 
and  say:  "He  can  best  serve  his  country  now  by  his 
retirement!"  '  " 

If  this  had  happened  it  is  unlikely  that  anything  could 
have  saved  the  Prime  Minister.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
held  back.  The  crown  was  paraded  before  his  eyes  again 
and  again,  but  Brutus  would  not  grasp  the  dagger. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  got  his  vote  of  confidence  in  Genoa; 
history  did  not  repeat  itself. 


THE  August  1st  issue  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  will  be  an  amazing  feast  of  fiction,  including  as 
its  principal  feature  a  complete  novel  by  Alan  Sullivan,  "The  Jade  God".  This  is  a  mystery  story 
hinging  around  a  mysterious,  but  not  gruesome,  murder  in  an  English  country  house.  It  is  written 
with  the  breathless  suspense  for  which  this  famous  Canadian  writer  is  noted,  and  has  plenty  of  surprise 
elements.  Other  fiction  will  be  "The  Pink  Pagoda",  by  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay;  "The  Guest  of 
Tradition",  by  J.  L.  Rutledge;  "The  Tryst  of  the  White  Lady",  byL.  M.  Montgomery;  "Hooks  and  Eyes", 
by  Lloyd  Roberts;  "Cheese",  by  Henry  Holt;  and  the  penultimate  instalment  of  "Ovington's  Bank",  by 
Stanley  J.  Weyman.  How  often  can  you  get  a  book-length  novel,  half  a  dozen  or  more  short  stories— and 
all  the  other  regular  features— for  the  price  of  one  issue  of  MACLEAN'S?  This  is  an  all-British  issue, 
too,  as  you  will  observe  in  conning  over  the  above  names — and  six  of  them  Canadian.  This  one  issue 
will    while   away   many   a   sultry   hour   in   a   hammock,   and   make  you  forget  the  pesky  mosquitoes. 
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Is  "Welcome"  on  Your   Doormat 


UlK    fiucslii)ii    of    immigration    looms         /?</ 


T heavily  and  rather  gloomily  above 
the  horizon  of  those  interested  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Many  and  various  are  the  suggestions  which  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  press  bearing  on  the  point,  while  com- 
mittees of  Government  officials  are  appointed  to  deai 
with  a  problem,  which,  if  it  was  difficult  and  acute  ten 
years  ago,  is  a  thousand  times  more  so  to-day. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
outsider  .since  I  am  in  the  rather  unique  position  of  be- 
ing Canadian  when  in  England  and  Knglish  when  in  Cana- 
da, at  least  as  far  as  journalism  is  concerned  -it  appears 
to  me  as  though  there  is  one  very  vital  point  which  Cana- 
da is  inclined  to  overlook.  Fot  instance,  in  considering 
the  question  as  to  what  type  of  immigrant  she  most  de- 
sires to  receive,  she  is  apt  to  speak  as  though  she  had 
only  to  hold  out  an  inviting  finger,  and  people  from  all 
corners  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain  are  ready  to  flock 
to  her  shores.  Whether  this  is  the  case  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  Europe  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  so  far  from  intending  emigrants 
in  Great  Britain  turning  longing  eyes  toward  Canada, 
their  eyes,  and  their  feet  too,  have  for  some  time  past 
carried  them  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction— toward 
South   Africa,  or  Australia  in   preference. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been,  duringthe  last  three  years, 
a  steady  stream  of  English  people  leaving  Canada  for 
their  native  country -settlers  who- had  previously  in- 
tended to  remain  here  permanently,  are  exhibiting  a  ten- 
dency to  withdraw  their  financial  stakes  and  look  to- 
wards home— many  have  already  gone  and  I  know  of 
others  who  are  only  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  follow 
their  example. 

Of  late,  I  believe  the  whole  attitude  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  dwellers  in  the  "Old  Country"  has  changed  to- 
wards Canada— "Canada,"  I  am  told,  "has  got  a  bad 
name  in  England  and  people  will  not  go  out  there."  When 
I  first  came  to  this  country  about  ten  years  ago  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  inserting  an  advertisement  in  a  news- 
paper or  applying  to  a  registry  office  to  receive  any  num- 
ber of  applications  from  people  anxious  and  willing  to 
come  out  to  Canada  as  domestic  or  farm  helps.  Now  I 
have  been  trying  for  fully  two  years  to  persuade  some 
Englishwoman  to  come  out  to  me  as  a  general  assistant, 
and  have  not,  so  far,  had  one  single  application.  I  re- 
ceive the  same  answer  from  everyone  I  write  to  on  the 
matter.  "Women  will  not  go  to  Canada — there  are 
any  number  applying  for  posts  in  South  Africa  or  Aus- 
tralia but  not  one  for  Canada." 

Some  of   the   Alleged    Reasons 

"VJOW  why  should  this  be?  What  has  happened  so 
■'■^  entirely  and  completely  to  reverse  the  opinion  pre- 
viously held  by  middle  class  women  in  England  regard- 
ing Canada?  It  has  undoubtedly  arisen  since  the  war — 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  it  was  non-existent  before  that  date, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  something  very  vital 
and  serious  to  account  for  it. 

To  my  mind  the  answer  is  a  simple  one  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words— "WAR  BRIDES."  Mind, 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  cause  for  the  present  lack 
of  interest  taken  by  intending  emigrants  from  the  Old 
Country  in  the  opportunities  Canada  offers  them — 
there  are  others  which  also  have  helped  to  bring  it  about, 
such  as  the  color  problem  in  British  Columbia,  the  pro- 
hibition laws  which  appear  to  the  mind  of  some  Britons 
as  a  deliberate  attack  upon  that  individual  and  personal 
liberty,  which  is  his  proudest  possession,  and  the  numbers 
of  men  who  were  engaged  in  fraudulent  and  wild-cat 
land  schemes  before  the  war.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs— but  the  primary  cause  of  the  actual  and  definite 
antipathy  openly  proclaimed  by  the  women,  is  emphati- 
cally caused  by  War  Brides. 

During,  and  immediately  after  the  war,  thousands  of 
young  Canadian  soldiers  married  English  girls — many  of 
them  very  young  and  very  inexperienced  girls  too,  and 
most  of  these  girls  accompanied  their  husbands  to  Cana- 
da when  demobilization  set  in.  A  pitifully  large  number 
of  them  found  their  way  back  to  the  homeland  within  a 
short  time  after  they  arrived  in  Canada,  and  the  stories 
they  took  with  them  have  permeated  through  every 
stratum  of  English  social  life— for  these  girls  came  from 
every  type  and  class  of  English  home,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  from  the  well-to-do  to  the  poorest.  Many 
of  those  who  have  not  returned  to  England,  have  written 
accounts  of  what  has  befallen  them,  and  of  the  way  they 
have  been  treated  in  Canada  and  these  reports  have 
spread,  and  increased  as  they  travelled,  until  by  this  time 
Canada  is  anathema  in  many  an  English  home. 

Now,  it  is  not  hardships,  isolation,  monotony  or  poverty 
which  has  brought  this  about — the  disillusionment  in 
most  cases  has  arisen  from  something  entirely  different. 
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THIS  MESSAGE  is  particularly  for 
war-brides  from  overseas — from  Bri- 
tain or  France.  Do  you  agree  with  what 
Mrs.  Shaw  says?  Have  you  found 
Canada  congenial  ?  What  sad  experi- 
ences have  fallen  to  your  lot?  What 
good  fortune  has  come  your  way? 

If  you  will  write  your  experiences, 
candidly,  interestingly  and  truthfully  for 
publication  in  MacLean's,  you  will  be 
well  repaid. 

Articles  must  he  true,  but  need  not 
necessarily  be  published  under  your  own 
name ;  use  a  now  dc  plume  if  you  wish, 
but  your  real  name  and  address  must 
accompany  manuscript.  Articles  should 
be  typewritten,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  double  spaced,  though  where 
conditions  make  this  impossible  this  will 
be  waived. 

Articles  should  bs  between  3,000  and 
5,000  words.  For  best  article  received 
before  Sept.  15,  MacLean's  will  pay 
$100;  for  the  second  best,  $50.  Pro- 
fessional writers  are  not  barred  provided 
they  narrate  the  real  story  of  a  war- 
bride,  and  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 


something  that  is  purely  psychological  and  which  exists 
as  frequently  amongst  those  who  were  brought  to  the 
cities  as  to  the  prairies.  It  is  simply  and  solely  caused  by 
the  fact  that  when  these  girls  set  foot  in  Canada  they  found 
no  welcome  awaiting  them.  They  were  disappointed 
and  hurt  at  the  very  moment  of  their  introduction  to 
their  new  homes;  they  suffered  bitterly  and  deeply 
from  a  lack  of  ordinary  human  sympathy,  more  especially 
from  a  laek  of  sympathy  amongst  the  women  with  whom 
they  were  thrown. 

When  I  was  living  in  Toronto  about  three  years  ago,  I 
travelled  for  some  distance  in  a  street  car  with  a  party  of 
four  women,  who  were  evidently  bent  on  a  shopping  ex- 
cursion. They  were  talking  in  the  loud  voiced  and  re- 
markably frank  and  open  manner  that  some  people  af- 
fect in  public  conveyances,  about  their  private  affairs, 
and  they  were  discussing  the  reception  they  had  prepared 
for  two  young  soldier  relatives  who  were  expected  home 
in  a  few  days,  both  of  whom  were  bringing  with  them 
English  brides.  As  I  listened  to  the  conversation  my 
heart  turned  sick  with  pity  for  the  luckless  and  unsus- 
pecting  victims. 

"Indeed,  I  intend  to  show  her  plainly  what  I  think 
about  it — she'll  get  no  sympathy  from  me — I'll  let  her 
know  that  I  don't  want  any  English  woman  forcing  her 
way  into  my  home — she'll  soon  find  out  what  I  think 
about  Jim's  marriage — wasn't  a  Canadian  girl  good 
enough  for  him  that  he  must  go  and  marry  a  stranger 
and  bring  her  out  here?" 

So  the  Wife  Was   Ignored 

A  ND  so  the  talk  ran  on  until  the  car  filled  up  and  I 
-'*■  lost  the  thread  of  it.  I  heard  of  one  case  where  the 
boy's  mother  announced  beforehand  that  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  speak  to  the  girl  he  was  bringing  her  as  a 
daughter,  and  she  kept  her  word.  She  never  opened  her 
mouth  to  address  her,  and  behaved  as  though  her  son's 
wife  did  not  exist. 

Into  such  an  atmosphere  of  disapproval  and  active  hos- 
tility was  many  a  poor  girl  plunged.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  those  to  whom  this  happened  did  not 
write  glowing  accounts  of  Canada  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  overseas,  and  more  than  one  of  them  fled  from 
their  inhospitable  relations-in-law  as  soon  as  they  could 
escape. 

Sometimes  they  found  even  worse  fates  awaiting  them. 
They  were  greeted  by  another  wife,  and  perhaps  a  family, 
in  possession  of  the  home  they  had  expected  to  call  their 
own,  and  ruin  and  disgrace  faced  them.  In  some  cases 
they  discovered  that  the  man  they  had  looked  upon  as  a 
hero  had  enlisted  in  order  to  escape  the  penalty  for    some 


\  Wl  civil  misdemeanour  committed  before  the 
^~^  VV  war.     I  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  offices 

in  Toronto  where  Soldiers'  Dependants 
were  dealt  with  when  such  an  one  was  being  investigated. 
The  wife,  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  was  being  deported  to  her  native  land,  the  husband 
she  had  come  out  with  being  in  gaol  for  an  indefinite  per- 
iod leaving  her  with  no  means  of  support  for  herself  and 
baby. 

Quite  recently,  a  war  bride  appealed  to  me  for  cost  of 
clothing  for  herself  and  her  little  girl.  She  also  was  being 
deported — her  husband  was  out  of  work  and  could  not 
support  her.  She  had  a  home  in  the  Old  Country  and 
was  going  back  to  it.  She  had  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  man.  He  was  a  good  husband  to  her  and 
would  work  if  he  could  get  it — it  was  not  his  fault  that 
often  and  often  during  last  winter  they  had  been  with- 
out a  bit  of  food  or  a  scrap  of  fuel  in  the  house  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  stretch.  But  she  had  no  use  for  Canada 
or  Canadians,  especially  Canadian  women.  She  worked 
for  me  for  three  days  cleaning,  and  wa.shing,  and  when  she 
was  leaving  she  remarked: — 

"If  I'd  known  you  before  I'd  never  have  wanted  to 
leave  Canada." 

"Why,  Mrs.  M— ?"  I  asked. 

"Because  you're  the  first  woman  that  has  had  a  real 
kind  word  for  me  since  I  come  out  here — most  of  'em 
treat  me  as  if  I  was  a  monkey  or  somethin'  queer.  It 
isn't  my  husband — he's  all  right — it's  his  sisters — they 
don't  treat  me  right  and  never  'ave.  I  tell  'em  I  don't 
see  but  what  English  people  is  as  good  as  Canadians  any 
day  in  the  week." 

Welcomed    to   Their    Arms 

T  KNOW  of  another  case  where  exactly  the  opposite 
•*■  prevailed.  The  girl,  city-bred,  came  out  to  Canada 
with  her  soldier  husband,  an  utter  stranger  to  his  family. 
He  took  her  to  his  mother's  home  until  he  could  provide 
one  for  her.  In  this  case  he  had  a  mother  who  was  one 
of  tho.se  rare  women  whose  heart  throbbed  in  unison  with 
her  son's — his  happiness  was  hers — his  love  was  hers. 
She  took  the  girl  unquestioningly  into  her  heart,  and,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  his  sisters  followed  their  mother's  ex- 
ample. Perfect  peace  and  harmony  prevailed  and  do 
still.  Yet  this  girl  had  to  face  hardships  of  every  kind. 
For  a  time  she  lived  in  a  log  house,  and  later  moved  to  a 
small  farm  where  she  works  hard  and  incessantly,  as  any 
farmer's  wife  must  do  who  helps  her  husband  Never- 
theless, she  has  no  grouch  against  Canada  or  Canadians. 

It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  carping  criticism  or  desire  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  Canadian  readers  that  I  say,  just  here, 
that  it  seems  t(^  me  as  though  there  is  abroad  in  the  Dom- 
inion, a  very  intolerant  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  of 
those  who  claim  the  birthright  of  Canadian  citizens — 
there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy,  especially  amongst  Canadian 
women,  toward  the  newcomer  from  the  Old  Country. 
They  seem,  as  it  were,  to  possess  too  circumscribed  a 
vision  which  lets  them  see  their  own  corner  of  the  globe 
as  immensely  large  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  mi- 
croscopically small.  They  have  a  tendency  to  be  im- 
patient of  manners,  customs,  speech  and  traditions, 
other  than  those  they  have  adopted  as  their  own,  and 
there  is  a  general  inclination  in  this  country  to  try  and 
put  the  immigrant  through  a  sort  of  force  pipe  from  which 
he  or  she  will  emerge,  or  should  emerge,  stamped  as  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  Canadian  mint. 

Another  point  which  militates  against  the  content- 
ment and  stability  of  many  English  settlers  is  the  refusal, 
or  the  inability,  on  the  part  of  Canadians,  to  discriminate 
between  types  or  classes  of  settlers — they  want  to  lump  us 
all  together  as  "immigrants  from"  no  matter  from  what 
stock  or  conditions  we  have  come.  The  individuals  who 
are  appointed  to  select  prospective  settlers  are  usually 
men  or  women  who  have  never  lived  in  England  and  who 
do  not  know  how  to  judge  the  English  people.  In  Sir 
Chfford  Sifton's  recent  article  in"  MacLean's  on  the 
"Type  of  Immigrant  Canada  Wants,"  he  states  that  the 
people  from  the  North  of  England  are  more  successful 
as  settlers  in  the  North  West  Provinces  than  those  from 
the  south. 

Of  course  they  are.  Anyone  who  knows  the  English 
people  at  all  intimately  is  aware  that  the  North  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  South  as  Oil  is  from  water.  The  people 
of  the  North  Country,  i.e.,  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Lancashire  and  Westmoreland  come  from  a  bleak,  harsh 
climate'and  are  inured  to  colds — they  are  a  hardy,  muscu- 
lar race.  Those  from  the  south  come  from  a  soft,  moist, 
warm  climate  and  are  soft-voiced,  slow-moving  and 
often  slow-thinking.  Few  Canadian  men  and  women 
can  tell  one  class  of  Englishwoman  from  another;  yet 
I  can  tell  by  the  way  a  woman  speaks,  by  the  way  she 
walks,  by  her  every  action  and  gesture  and  intonation, 
just  exactly  what  part  of  England  she  hails  from,  what 
Continued  on   Page  39 
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AS  FAR  away  from  the 
crowded  Tottenham 
Court  Road  and  the 
pale  arc  lamps  and  the  noise 
of  traffic  as  though  walking 
through  country  lanes  and 
green  fields  Henry  Chuffrick 
smiled  fondly  into  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  most  wonderful 
girl    in    the    world. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "we'll 
get  married  as  quick  as  we 
can,"  and  the  most  wonderful 
girl  in  the  world  smiled  back 
at  him  and  nodded  her  head 
shyly. 

"Why,  there's  nothing  to 
stop  us,"  said  Henry.  "Noth- 
ing. Polly,  you  angel,  I'll 
make  you  so  happy ....  so 
blessed  happy  you'll  look  back 
on    all    you've    been    through 

and   think   it's   a   dream 

Aunt  Emily,  and  you  slavin' 
yourself  to  skin  and  bone, 
and  Uncle  Horace,  and  every- 
thing ....  a  dream,  Polly,  that's 
all!"  He  drew  in  a  deep 
breath.  "You're  twenty-one, 
Polly,  and  it's  gone  on  long 
enough." 

"I'd  have  waited  years 
longer  for  you,  Henry,"  said 
Polly. 

"Yes,  but  Where's  the  use? 
We've  got  the  money  saved, 
ain't  we?  And  the  business 
is  goin'  ahead,  ain't  it?  Slow, 
I  know,  but  sure,  and  it's 
bringin'  in  sufficient  to  live  on 

sufficient    for    both    of 

us."  He  paused  and  thought. 
"If  we  take  care,  that  is,  of 
course." 

"I'll  take  care  all  right," 
said  Polly.  "You've  no  idea 
how  well  I  can  manage  on  a 
little,  Henry!  Ask  Aunt 
Emily!" 

"Aunt  Emily!"  scoffed  Henry.  "Coo!  I'd 
as  soon  ask  one  of  them  lions  in  Trafalgar 
Square." 

They  strolled  on  in  silence,  letting  themselves  drift 
with  the  crowd. 

Henry  sighed. 

"We'll  be  poor  at  first,  Polly,  worse  luck!  Awful 
poor!  I  wish,  Pollikins,  I  had  the  chance  of  turnin'  a 
deal  on  a  big  scale.  .'I'd  show  them!  I'd  back  my  own 
knowledge  an'  judgment,  Polly,  against  the  best  in 
London.  If  the  opportunity  comes,  same  as  they  say 
it  comes  to  everyone,  knockin'  at  the  door,  I'd  grab  it  so 
quick  you'd  be  surprised.  It's  capital  I  want.  .  .  .just 
capital!" 

Ah!  but  that  was  it.  Capital!  With  capital  a  feller 
could  do  almost  anything.  Without...  he  could  do 
nothing. 

"I  suppose  some  folks  'ud  think  us  lucky,"  he  said,  "bav- 
in' enough  money  to  get  married  on,  eh!" 

And  then  Polly  pressed  his  arm. 

"'lyHY,   LOOK!     There's  that   little   old   man,   the 

'  '  stamp  collector!  See!"  She  broke  off  abruptly 
with  a  little  strangled  cry  of  fear.  "Oh,  Henry!  Stop 
him!" 

A  big  red,  grunting,  swerving  motor  bus  came  tearing 
along  from  the  direction  of  Oxford  Street,  and  the  little 
old  man,  lost  apparently  in  thought,  had  stepped  off  the 
sidewalk  to  cross  the  street,'  without  so  much  as  a  glance 
over  his  shoulder.  The  driver,  white-faced  in  the  glare 
'f  the  arc  lamps,  jammed  on  his  brake,  and  the  bus,  as 
!  hough  in  surly  protest  at  such  treatment,  groaned  and 
skidded  and  slid  on  the  greasy  wood  paving  and  a  stout 
lady  shrieked  at  the  top  of  her  voice  and  Henry,  letting 
go  of  Polly,  darted  forward  and  dragged  the  little  old 
man  back  by  the  elbow  as  the  bus  went  clattering  by. 

"You'll  be  gettin'  yourself  run  over,"  said  Henry. 
There  ain't  no  partic'Iar  merit  in  not  lookin'  where 
.  ou'rc  goin',  not  after  dark,  now  is  there?" 

The  little  old  man  blinked  and  said  nothing. 

"You  wouldn't  have  takeu  no  more  interest  in  post- 
age stamps  if  that  bus  had  hit  you.  ..now,  would 
you?" 

And  at  that  the  little  man  roused  himself  and  peered  at 
Henry  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  a.s  though  trying 
to  rcmPmher  something  that  had  slipfx-d  his  memory. 
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On   the    pace    of    an    album    full    of 

the    most    impossible    rubbish    were 

the  two  most  valuable  stamps  in  the 

world. 


at  least.  What  was  this,  then? 
What  could  it  be  but  Oppor- 
tunity, at  last,  knocking! 

"Care  to  see  'em!"  said 
Henry.  "I  should  rather 
t"hink  I  would  care  to  see 
'em!  And  Miss  Needall,  too, 
if  you've   no   objection!" 

He  chuckled.  Polly  was 
right,  after  all!  She  had  said 
that  the  little  old  man  was  a 
big  collector  the  moment  she 
saw  him  looking  in  at  the 
shop  window.  But  she  was 
wrong  in  saying  that  he  would 
probably  give  him  a  big  order. 
Polly  liked  to  imagine  the  most 
amazing  things  happening.  But 
even  Polly  should  have  known 
better  than  to  suppose  thaCt  a 
big  collector  would  buy 
through  a  small  dealer  who 
had  just  set  up  in  business  for 
himself. 

"You'll  enjoy  seein'  my 
collection,  Mr.  Chuffrick,  I'm 
sure,"  said  the  little  old  man. 

"If  there  are  any  stamps 
that  you'd  feel  like  sellin'," 
said  Henry,  "I  hope  you'll 
give  me  the  first  refusal." 

The  little  man  stopped  him. 
"Mr.  Chuffrick,  sir,  I've  not 
sold  a  stamp  yet,  and  I  never 
shall." 

They  had  reached  a  small 
street,  rather  dark  and  nar- 
row, with  shops  on  either 
side  and  at  the  corner  a  public 
house  from  which  came  the 
sound  of  laughter  and  music. 

"This  is  it,"  said  the  little 
old  man,  and  he  climbed  the 
short  flight  of  stone  steps 
that  led  to  the  front  door  of  a 
rather  tall  and  shabby  house 
which  had  a  basement  and 
iron  raiHngs  and  above  two 
T  O  W  "NI  F^  1\[  O  shuttered  ground  floor  windows  a  board  that 
X        \^        VV        i'N       J-fi'N       L^       showed  cleariy  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  the  name 

of     R.     F.     Jecker:     General     Dealer,     Agent. 
"Thank  you  for  bringin'  me  back,   Mr.   Chuffrick 
thank  you ....  and  you,  too.  Miss ....  Miss  Needall 
thank  you."     He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  pro- 
duced a  latch-key.    "Mrs.  Jecker,  my  good  lady,  will  be 
glad  to  see  you."     The   door  creaked  on   its   hinges. 


Knocks 


"Postage  stamps!"  he  said  doubtfully. 

"Why,  yes!  Chuff  rick's  my  name.  I'm  the  stamp 
man.  I've  seen  you  lookin'  in  at  my  window.  .  .  three 
times.    .   four  times  I've  seen  you.     You  know  my  shop. 


don't  you 

"Oh!"  said  the  little  old  man.  "Why,  yes...  of 
course.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chuffrick,  sir,  for  what  you 
done.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  Good  evening,  Mr. 
Chuffrick:     I  must  make  haste  home.  .  .  .I'm  late." 

"Henry,"  said  Polly  in  a  whisper.  "He  ain't  fit  to  be 
by  himself.  He's  shakin'  all  over.  We'd  better  go 
with   him." 

"Them  buses  ought  to  be  more  careful,"  said  Henry, 
"rushin'  about  like  they  owned  the  place.  Mad — I  call 
it.  You've  had  a  shock,  sir,  a  bad  shock.  Me  and  my 
young  lady.  .  .  .  Miss  Polly  Needall  .  .  are  goin'  with 
you."  He  gave  his  left  arm  to  Polly.  His  right  hand 
still  gripped  the  little  old  man's  elbow.  "No,  sir,  not  a 
word.  You  show  the  way,  and  me  and  Polly  will  look 
after  you." 

The  little  old  man  seemed  dazed. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.     "Thank  you." 

"You're  interested  in  stamps,  ain't  you?'  said  Henry 
presently.  >The  little  man  was,  he  knew,  not  merely 
interested,  he  was  an  enthusiast.  Who  else  but  an  en- 
thusiast would  have  stood  in  the  rain,  without  an  um- 
brella, and  examined  the  highly  ornamental  issues  of 
North  Borneo  and  Labuan  and  Nicaragua  and  such  like, 
displayed   in    a   stamp   dealer's   window! 

"Interested  in  stamps,  sir!"  said  the  little  old  man. 
"Why,  yes,  Mr.  Chuffrick,  I  can  say  I  am." 

"Ah!"    said  Henry.     "And  I  don't  blame  you." 

"And  you,  Mr.  Chuffrick,  you  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  your  stamp  dealin',  I'll  be  bound!" 

"Not  bad,"  said  Henry.  "Not  too  bad."  He  ponder- 
ed. "I've  got  some  very  valuable  stamps  in  stock,"  he 
said.     "Most  valuable." 

"I  got  stamps  of  my  own,  Mr.  Chuffrick.  Rare  ones, 
I  could  show  you  stamps  that  would  make  your  mouth 
water,  Mr.  Chuffrick I  could  show  you  them  to- 
night     .    if  you'd  care  to  see  'em!" 

Opportunity  knocks  at  a   man's  door  once  in  hi.^;  life 


'You'll    come    in,    won't    you?' 


"r\ON'T  you  think  I'd  better  be  getting  on 


home!" 
said  Polly  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"Now,  Polly,"  said  Henry.  "Please!"  He  whispered. 
"Little  girl,  opportunity's  knockin'!  See!  Maybe  this 
is  my  chance." 

She  raised  no  further  objection  and  they  followed  the 
little  old  man  into  a  hall  that  smelt  of  old  clothes  and 
dust  and  leather  and  rope. 

"Is  that  you,  Reuben?"     called  a  woman's  voice. 

"Yes,   Janie,   it's   me." 

"Is   there  anyone  with  you?" 

"Yes,  dear,   two  friends  of  mine." 

Mr.  Jecker  led  the  way  to  the  far  end  of  the  long  and 
narrow  passage. 

"In  here.  Miss  Needall,"  he  said,  opening  a  door. 
"You  must  take  us  as  you  find  us.  .  .  we're  simple  folk, 
Mrs.  Jecker  and  me     .    homely,  you  might  say,  eh!" 

The  room  was  large  but  dingy  and  cobwebby  and 
grimy  and  full  of  old  and  rather  cheap-looking  furniture, 
a  number  of  odd  chairs  and  small  side  tables  and  maho- 
gany sideboards  and  two  tall  wardrobes  with  mirrors, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  freely  without  knocking 
against  something  or  other.  On  the  tables  and  sideboards 
were  heaped  up  piles  of  plates  and  dishes  and  tea-pots. 
On  the  walls  were  hung  old  oil  paintings  that  in  the  gas 
light  looked  almost  black.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
a  big  table  covered  with  old  books  save  for  a  .small  por- 
tion that  was  laid  for  a  meal,  with  a  soiled  white  cloth 
and  tea  things. 

Mrs.  Jecker,  who  wa.s  very  thin  and  small  and  faded, 
like  her  husband  but  without  his  vitality,  with  black 
hair  and  brooding  eyes  and  a  withered,  parchment-like 
face  and  prominent  teeth,  was  dressed  in  rusty  black 
and  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair  in  front  of  the  fire  on 
which  was  a  big  copper  kettle.  Henry,  startled  by  the 
scorn  in  her  exprp.ssion  as  she  listened  to  the  story  of  the 
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motor  buH,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  tired  and 
in  bad  health. 

"And  that's  how  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Jccker.  "You 
ought  to  thanit  Mr.  Chuffrlck  for  saving  my  life." 

Mrst.  Jecker  inclined  her  head  in  Henry's  direction 
coldly. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  in  a  weak  voice.  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  should  do  if  anything  happened  to  my  hus- 
band." 

"Only  too  glad  to  be  of  service,"  said  Henry. 

"Sit  down,  Miss  Noedall,"  said  the  little  man  quickly. 
"And  you,  too,  Mr.  Chuffrick,  please."  He  dragged  a 
ohuir  up  to  the  hearth  rug  for  himself.  ".Janie,"  he 
said  and  there  was  a  curious  note  of  apprehension  or 
appeal  in  the  way  he  spoke,  "Janie,  my  dear,  Mr. 
Chuffrick's  a  stamp  dealer." 

"A  what!"  said  Mrs.  Jecker  sharply. 

Henry's  compasure  wilted  before  the  sudden  terror  in 
her   gaze. 

"Have  you  been  selling  my  husband  stamps?"she  de- 
manded. 

"Why,  no,  ma'am,  I've  not.  I'm  here  to  see  Mr.  Jeck- 
er's   collection   ..." 

"Show  the  lady  and  gentleman  your  stamps,  Reuben," 
said  Mrs.  Jecker,  "and  if  there's  any  talk  of  buying, 
you'd  better  sell."  She  looked  from  her  husband  to 
Henry.  "He  won't,"  she  said  quietly.  "He'd  rather  see 
us  starve,  I  think,  than  sell  a  single  one  of  his  stamps .... 
or  his  broken  china.... or  his  old  furniture!  And  the 
rent  due  and  no  money  in  the  bank!" 

Mr.  Jecker,  who  had  opened  a  small  safe  in  the  corner 
and  brought  out  a  couple  of  cloth-bound  volumes,  frown- 
ed. 

"Mr.  Chuffrick,"  he  said,  setting  the  books  down  on 
the  table  among  the  tea  things,  "these  are  my  stamps' 
But  though  I'm  showing  you  what  I  got.  ..  as  one 
friend  to  another,  Mr.  Chuffrick.  .  .  I  don't  want  you  to 
attach  no  importance  to  what  Mrs.  Jecker's  been  saying 
there's  no  question  of  selling  nothin' " 

TTENRY  settled  himself  at  the  table  and  with  Polly 
-I  -^  seated  by  his  side  began  to  examine  the  stamps  in 
Mr.  Jecker's  books.  And  as  he  turned  over  page  after 
page,  filled  with  what  in  his  own  mind  he  termed  trash, 
stamps  that  no  ordinary  collector  would  care  to  have 
as  a  gift,  he  marvelled.  Was  this  that  amazing  collec- 
tion that  had  been  in  his  dreams  ever  since  he  had  first 
seen  the  little  old  man  staringin  through theshopwindow? 
He  remembered  what  Polly  had  said  and  raising  his  eyes 
he  smiled  at  her.  From  the  answering  flicker  of  her  lash- 
es he  saw  that  Polly,  too,  had  guessed  the  truth. 

"You've  collected  all  these  yourself,  Mr.  Jecker?" 
she  said. 

"Yes,  Miss  Needall,"  said  Mr.  Jecker,  rubbing  his 
hands  together.  "Yes,  indeed.  Every  single  one  of 
'em.  FMve  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  two.  No  dup- 
licates, either.  That's  the  total.  I  do  a  deal  of  buying, 
Mr.    Chuffrick." 

"But  no  selling,"  said  the  wife  in  her  tired  way. 
"Reuben  buys  but  he  won't  sell.  .  .  and  the  rent  over- 
due!" 

"Don't  you  mind  my  good  lady,"  said  Mr.  Jecker  good- 
humoredly.  "She  don't  believe  the  stamps  are  any  good, 
but  they  are,  ain't  they?" 

There  was  a  knowing  look  in  his  thin  face  as  he  waited 
for  Henry's  answer. 

"Some  are  worth  more  than  others," 
said   Henry.     "Them   old    Transvaal 
ones  are  fine .  . 
ain't  they,  Pol- 
ly?" 

"Why,  yes," 
said  Polly. 

"I  know 
they're  fine,  yes. 
The  young  fel- 
ler I  bought  'em 
from  said  they 
was.  I  got  'em 
cheap,  too. 
Dirt    cheap." 

TTENRY    let 

A^  him  run  on. 

He    glanced 

over  a  couple 

of  p  a  g  e  s    of 

M  adagascar 

stamps,   the 

most     valuable 

of  which  must 

havebeenworth 

at  least  n  i  n  e- 

pence,  and    he 

wondered  what  kink  there 

was  in   Mr.  Jecker's  mind 

that  made  him  think  that 

his  collection  was  worth  seeing. 

•    "I  got  a  lot  of  Mauritius,"  said  Mr.  Jecker,  beaming, 

"on  the  next  page.     Quite  a  lot." 


Htnry  stifled  a  yawn.  He  was  bored.  Mr.  Jecker's 
stamps  no  longer  interested  him.  He  turned  over  the 
page. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  his  heart  had  stopped 
beating  and  he  felt  faint  and  dizzy  and  to  breathe  was 
difficult  and  there  was. a  roaring  in  his  ears  and  he  heard 
at  a  distance  a  very  faint  little  voice  which  he 
knew  was  Polly's  telling  Mr.  .lecker  that  she 
liked   his  stamps   very   much. 

Liked!     Poor   Polly! 

That  the  little  old  man  with  the  tired  eyes 
and  the  big  nose  and  the  weak  mouth  knew 
nothing  of  stamps,  Henry  Chuffrick,  the  ex- 
pert, was  positive,  and  yet  on  a  page  in  an 
album  full  of  the  most  impossible  rubbish 
were  the  two  most  valuable  stamps  in  the 
world;  stamps  the  worth  of  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  estimate ...  the  penny,  orange  red, 
and  the  twopence,  deep  blue.  Post  Office, 
Mauritius,   of   the   issue   of    1847! 

"Good,  ain't  they?"  said  Mr.  Jecker,  and 
he  spoke  of  those  gems,  those  priceless  gems  of 
stamps,  in  the  same  tone  he  had  u.sed  when 
praising  a  set  of  five,  unused,  green  and  blue 
and  yellow  and  red  and  violet,  map  stamps  of 
Venezuela,  priced  in  any  catalogue  at  perhaps 
sixpence  the  lot. 

Henry  cleared  his  throat. 

"Where  did  you  get  these,  -  ,-'^\- 

Mr.    Jecker?"    he    asked. 

ONLY  by  a  supreme   effort 
of  will  could  he  keep  the 
excitement  he  felt  out  of  his 
voice.     His  whole    energy 
must  be  concentrate  d 
now  on   obtaining 
those     two     stamps. 
He     must     use     his 
knowledge.       Oppor- 
tunity    was     knock- 
ing at  the  door,  hard 
and  quick. 

"Where  did  I  get 
them?"  said  the  little 
old  man,  breathing 
hard.  "Now,  let  me 
see,  Mr.  Chuffrick .  . 
a  young  feller  sold 
'em  me ....  with  some 

others.  Eight  year  ago,  I  think  it  was.  He'd  had  'em  a 
long  time  then.  I  forget  now,  Mr.  Chuffrick,  what  he 
told  me.     They're  valuable,  ain't  they?" 

"Not  bad,"  said  Henry,  and  with  trembling  fingers  he 
turned  over  the  pages  and  made  a  feeble  pretence  of  be- 
ing interested  in  what  came  after:  Morocco  and  Mozam- 
bique and  Natal:  then  he  closed  the  book, 'unable  to 
carry  on  the  farce  any  longer. 

"A  very  good  lot  of  stamps,"  he  said.     "Very." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jecker.  "Made  you  open  your  eyes  a 
bit,  eh?  Funny,  ain't  it,  to  think  that  them  stamps  come 
from  all  over  the  world.  .  .   everywhere,  eh!" 

Henry  wondered  whether  the  little  old  man  realised 
what  prices  were  asked  and  obtained  for  stamps  that 
were  worth  having. 

"Have  you  got  a  catalogue?"  he  asked. 


And    Henry    found    himself    staring: 
foolishly  into  the  muzzle  of  the   re- 
volver   leveled    at    his    head. 


though  he  were  considering  seriously  what  he  should  do. 
"Would  you  like  me  to  make  you  an  offer  for  that  collec- 
tion of  yours?" 

Mr.  Jecker  threw  back  h's  head  and  laughed  silently. 
"Mr.  Chuffrick,"  he  said,  "it's  no  u.«e.     I   told  you. 
I  didn't  collect  them  stamps  to  sell.  ' 
Henry  rose  to  his  feet. 
"Polly,"  he  said  briskly,  "it's  time  for  us  to 
be. going.     Your  aunt  will  be  worryin'  what's 
come  to  you   and   I'll  be  landin'   myself  into 
trouble.     Mr.  Jecker,  you  take  a  friend's  ad- 
vice   ,"     His  mouth  felt  all  at  once  dry  and  he 
had  to  swallow.      "You  take  my  advice,  Mr. 
Jecker,  and  sell  them  stamps." 

"No.  Mr.  Chuffrick,  I'm  not  selling." 

"What  did  I  tell  you!"  said  the  little 
woman  in  the<big  chair.  "What  did  I 
tell  you,  eh!  He's  got  stamps  worth 
money. .  .  .but  he'd  rather  his  poor  sick 
wife  starved  than  part  with  one  of 
th'm!" 

Her  face  was  very  white  against  the 
dark  shadows  and  her  eyes  were  bitter 
and  hard  and  hopeless. 

The  husband  laughed  once  again. 


-jpi 


"Henry,    what    is    it?"    She   put 
her  arms   around    his    neck. 


Mr.  Jecker 
shook  his  head. 
"No,    sir.     I 
don't   worry  a- 
bout       catalog- 
ues, Mr.    Chuf- 
frick.    I  just  put  the  stamps  in  accord- 
ing to  the  pictures  in  the  book.". 

"A  very  good  plan,  too,"  said  Henry, 
feeling  much  relieved.  He  gave  Polly  a  warning 
glance.  It  only  needed  a  word  from  her,  a  hint, 
and  his  chance  of  getting  a  most  wonderful  bar- 
gain was  ruined.  "Mr.  Jecker,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  stamp 
dealer.  My  job's  buyin'  and  sellin'  stamps."  He  tap- 
ped with  his  fingers  on  the  table  and  tried  to  look  as 


HE  little  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
in  the  parlour  at  the  back  of  the 
shop  struck  four  times:  the  sun  that 
hi  1  been  hidden  all  day  by  dark  clouds 
emerged  and  shone  on  the  houses  oppos- 
ite: two  stovt  men  stopped  and  ex- 
amined the  sheets  of  stamps  displayed 
in  the  window:  and  Henry  Chuffrick,, 
a  frown  on  his  forehead,  thrust  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  stared  at  Polly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  counter. 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  gaze 
radiated  love  and  tenderness,  a  curl 
of  purest  gold  showed  under  the  brim 
of  her  soft  brown  hat.     She  wore  a  blue 

suit  and  a  whita  collar  and  she  looked she  looked, 

thought  Henry,  searching  for  a  fitting  simile.  .  .  she  look- 
ed the  most  wonderful  and  perfect  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened. 

She  laughed. 

"Henry,  you're  making  me  nervous.  Talk  to  me. 
Ever  since  I  came  in  you've  done  nothing  but  stare. 
There's  something  on  your  mind,  ain't  there?" 

"Yeh.  Whether  it's  right  for  a  feller  to  use  his  know- 
ledge to  his  own  advantage  or  not.     It  is  I  know.    Stands 

to  reason  it  is.     If  it  ain't lor!     how  can  a  feller 

get  on,  ever?  Other  dealers  ain't  so  particular.  Suppos- 
in'  now...  just  supposin' .  .  .1  stand  aside:  would 
anyone  else  who  knew  what  I  know  do  the  same?  Sure 
he  wouldn't.  He'd  jump  in  with  both  hands  and  clear.  . 
coo!  a  couple  of  thousand,  maybe!" 
"Jecker,"  said  Polly. 

"Right,  first  time,  Pollikins!  Jecker  and  them  stamps 
of  his  we  saw  last  night.  He  don't  know  what  they're 
worth,  of  course!" 

"That  why  you  wanted  to  see  me  to-day,  Henry?" 
"Sure.  The  stamps.  They're  miracles!  If  this 
ain't  old  man  Opportunity  knockin'  with  both  fists,  what 
is  it,  eh?  I  want  to  buy  them  two  Mauritius  stamps. 
I  know  they're  good  and  Jecker  don't.  And  that's  the 
blessed    problem!" 

"The  collection's  not  worth  much,  is  it?" 
"No.     But  if  I  could  get  hold  of  them  two  stamps, 
Polly,  why,  we'd  be  rich,  you  and  me,  in  five  years. 
Only,  Where's  the  cash  to  pay  for  'em  comin'  from,  eh? 
We  got  enough  to  get  married  on,  and  that's  all!" 

HE  CLUCKED  his  tongue  impatiently.  The  small, 
low-ceilinged  shop,  with  the  books  of  stamps  and 
the  shelves  and  counter  had  all  at  once  become  stale  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  wanted  more  scope  for  his  abilities, 
more  room,   more  space. 

"How  much  do  we  need?"  asked  Polly. 

"Five  hundred's  the  least  .  .  to  be  safe.  He  wouldn't 
look  at  less,  I  bet.  .\nd  all  we  have  is  the  hundred  and 
fifty  I  got  in  the  bank." 

"There's  that  fifty  of  mine,"  said  Polly,  "that  Aunt 
Emily's  always  trying  to  grab  hold  of.     How  about  that?' 

"Not  enough.     We  ought  to  have  five  hundred." 

"There's  Jack's  money,"  said  Polly  presently.  "The 
money  I'm  looking  after  till  he  comes  home  from  India." 

"We  couldn't  touch  that,  Polly.     Could  we?" 

"Why  not?  We'd  pay  it  back.  You  say  it's  a  safe 
thin?,    don't   you?" 

Sne  frowned  as  she  waited  for  him  to  answer. 

"As  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England,"  said  Henry.  "W'hy, 
Polly,  you  don't  think  surely  I'd  risk  your  money  and  my 
money  and  chance  havin'  to  put  off  marryin'  for  years, 
maybe,  if  it  wasn't  safe,  .  .  do  you?  Polly,  there  ain't  a 
single  specimen  of  either  of  them  two  Mauritius  stamps 
in  the  market not  a  one!" 

The  pink  in  Polly's  cheeks  deepened. 

"Then,  I'll  draw  Jack's  money  out  of  the  bank,"  she 
Continued  on  page  1,0 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  EDUCATION 


THERE  are  many  things  to  be  said   for  the 
small   college   or  university,   a   great   many 
things,  and  most  of  them  good.     Out  of  the 
small  colleges   have  come  many,  if  not  most,  of  our   col- 
lege-bred, great  men.    Though  great  men  frequently  have 
a  distressing  habit  of  not  coming  from  college  at  all, 
except  from  the  college  of  life.    This,  too,  has  perhaps  its 
bearing  on  the  subject, 
for    these    men    learn 
in  the  hard  school  of 
experience,  where  me- 
chanical aids  are  few, 
and  assistance  is  limit- 
ed, and  it  is  this,  just 
as  is  the  limited  equip- 
ment of  the  small  col- 
lege, that  is  in  a  sense 
an  incentive  to  inten- 
sive effort. 

But  the  record  of 
thesmaller  universities, 
both  in  Canada  and 
across  the  line,  has 
been  one  of  which  no 
one  need  feel  ashamed. 
They  have  trained 
their  students  for  life 
as  successfully  as,  if 
not  more  successfully 
than,  the  larger  and 
therefore  somewhat  de- 
humanized universi- 
ties. They  do  not  miss 
the  human  touch,  they 
do  not  lack  that  qual- 
ity of  nearness  to  the 
source  of  inspiration, 
if  we  may  use  that 
phrase.  They  are  an 
entity,  rather  than  an 
institution:  it  is  there 
that  their  .strength  lies. 
Down  in  the  Mar- 
itimes  the  small  col- 
lege has  reached  its 
zenith.  There  are 
more  colleges  per  head 
of  population  there 
than  in  almost  any 
other  section  of  the 
globe.       They       have 

brought  education  near  to  the  people  and  have  made  it 
a  matter  of  local  pride.  So  much  the  small  college  has 
done,  where  perhaps  a  larger  institution  would  have 
failed  in  its  duty.  Something  at  least  must  be  put  to 
the  credit  of  smallness.  Each  of  these  small  colleges 
has  a  record  of  achievement  that  can  be  looked  back  upon 
with  pride.  Each  one  of  them  can  point  to  a  list  of 
graduates,  whose  names  stand  out  sharply  as  a  jusffi- 
cation  of  the  life  of  the  institution  that  gave  them  their 
early  training.  Men  of  literary  attainments,  great  doc- 
tors and  jurists  and  politicians;  especially  the  latter,  for 
the  very  air  of  the  Atlantic  seems  to  breed  political  as- 
pirations. Institutions,  that  can  produce  such  men,  or 
can  fit  them  for  their  sphere  in  life,  are  serving  a  great 
and  definite  need.  The.se  small  colleges  continue  to 
jneet  the  local  requirements  and  to  build  round  them- 
selves a  binding  tradition  of  service  and  affection,  that 
has  given  them  a  living  place  in  the  history  of  these  prov- 
inces. 

Six    for    a    Million 

KING'S  College,  Windsor,  N.S.,  was  among  the  earl- 
iest of  the  Maritime  universities.  It  was  inaugur- 
ated to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  official 
classes  and  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  In  its 
attitude,  at  its  inception,  it  was  a  Tory  of  the  Tory  in- 
stitutions. It  made  no  bid  for  students,  other  than  the 
chosen  few;  indeed  its  standards  of  qualifications  in 
those  early  days  were  so  definitely  on  a  religious  basis, 
that  it  practically  shut  out  all  but  Anglicans,  who  at  that 
time  represented  a  sparse  fifth  of  the  population. 

It  was  out  of  this  early  selectness  that  there  grew  Dal- 
housie  University — first  founded  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in 
1820,  on  the  condition  that  it  was  ;>•  be  free  from  all 
religious  leanings.  The  money  was  provided  out  of  gov- 
ernment funds.  But  on  its  Board  of  Governors  were, 
not  unnaturally,  many  pf  the  men  who  were  interested  in 
King's  College,  and  the  m  '  ter  languished  unti.  twenty 
years  later,  when  the  unive.i;ity  had  a  spasmodic  career 
of  some  two  years.  It  wa.s  not  nutil  1863  that  any 
definite  progress  was  made.  At  that  time  there  was  pro- 
posed for  a  member  of  the  profe.ssional  staff,  a  man 
eminently  fitted  for  that  position.     This  man  happened 
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to  be  a  Baptist  and  the  appointment  went  to  a  Presby- 
terian. Whether  this  fact  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter  or  whether  the  opposition  to  him  arose  from  the 
ardent  championing  of  another  candidate  for  the  post. 


Left  above.  Science  Hall  and  below.  Main  Iluilding,  St.  Francis  Xavier  Colleee.     Above  right.  Emerson  Memorial  Library,  Acadia 
University.    Centre,  Main  University  residence  and  lower  right,  McLelan  Science  Building,  Mt.  Allison   University. 


is  difficult  to  say,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  out  of 
that  imbroglio  developed  a  schism,  that  made  what 
should  have  been  a  mere  incident,  into  an  abiding  cause 
of  disunion,  that  has  resulted  in  the  tangled  educational 
situation  in  the    Maritimes   to-day. 

Starting  a  Schism 

THE  Baptists  promptly  founded  Acadia  University, 
at  Wolfville,  and  the  systematic  development  of  de- 
nominational institutions  began.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Methodists  founded  Mount  Allison,  at  Sackville, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  followed  with 
St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  at  Antigonish,  N.S.  The  Pres- 
byterians were  the  only  ones  who  did  not  start  a  separate 
institution.  They  have  a  theological  college,  but  for 
their  general  University  training  they  have  united  with 
Dalhousie  University.  This  has  sometimes  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  Presbyterian  institution.  It  is  natur- 
ally friendly  to  this  denomination,  from  which  it  derives 
no  small  measure  of  support,  but  it  maintains  its  non- 
sectarian  position,  while  on  its  executive  and  staff  are 
representatives  of  almost  all  the  denominations.  But 
there  was  be.sides  this,  the  University  of  New  Brunswick; 
the  first  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  Maritimes. 
It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Provincial  government  and 
located  at  Fredericton.  Thus  we  have  six  Universities, 
serving  a  population  of  less  than  a  million  souls.  In  a 
way  it  is  an  admirable  feature,  because  it  takes  education 
out  to  the  people  who  need  it.  For  a  while  it  was  not 
only  admirable  but  very  satisfactory;  chiefly  because  the 
demands  of  education,  and  consequently  the  financial 
outlay,  were  reduced. 

But  there  came  a  change  in  the  educational  sy.stems 
that  made  the  task  one  of  ever  growing  difficulty. 
The  development  of  the  practical  and  scientific  ends  nec- 
essitated new  buildings  and  extensive  and  costly  equip- 
ment. It  was  just  possible  to  worry  along  with  things 
as  they  were  in  the  years  before  the  war. 

Then  came  that  great  catastroph'.with  its  almost  un- 
believable up.«etting  of  values.  The  dollar  shrank  to 
insignificance,  and  the  financing  of  these  various  in- 
stitutions  became  not  merely    a   n-atter    of  earnest  care 


but  a  matter  of  appalling  and  urgent  necessity. 
Endowments,  strained  to  the  last  measure  of  safety 
in  the  years  before  the  war,  have  not  been  capable  of 
meeting  the  changed  situation;  a  situation  ever  complicat- 
ed by  new  and  exacting  demands.  As  an  army  marches 
on  its  stomach — so  does  a  University.  It  can  do  no  more 
than   its  commissariat   permits,   and  this  is  the  impasse 

that  has  faced  those 
interested  in  higher 
education  in  the  east. 
There  is  something 
worth  pondering  in  the 
fact  that  the  combined 
endowments  of  these 
six  organizations,  that 
propose  to  instruct  in 
almost  every  branch  of 
education  aggregate  less 
than  the  endowment  of 
any  one  of  the  smaller 
American  colleges,  like 
Bowdoin,  WilUams  and 
Wesleyan,  who  under- 
take to  teach  only 
Science  and  Arts. 

It  is  a  striking  fact, 
too,  that  illustrates  in 
a  way  the  whole  sit- 
uation, that  whereas 
none  of  these  smaller 
American  Universities 
would  attempt  to  op- 
erate with  a  library 
equipment  of  less  than 
100,000  volumes,  the 
largest  and  most  re- 
presentative library 
equipment  in  any  one 
of  the  Maritime  uni- 
versities represents  only 
32,000  volumes.  That 
is  the  point  of  the  whole 
matter.  There  is  a 
duplication  of  service 
and  a  limitation  of 
equipment  that  is  not 
necessary;  a  duplicat- 
ion, certainly,  that  there 
is  no  money  to  justify. 
Speaking  of  tradi- 
tions, they  are  a  fine 
and  generous  thing,  but  one  must  not  trade  on  them  or 
they  become  less  than  worthless;  a  thing  of  tawdry  re- 
membrances,  rather    than   of    strength. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  faced 
by  the  economic  strain  of  meeting  new  requirements 
with  a  shrinking  exchequer,  virtually  every  one  of  these 
institutions  has  gone  to  the  public,  with  an  urgent  plea 
for  a  larger  endowment  with  which  to  carry  on  its 
work.  In  one  or  two  instances,  this  appeal  met  with  a 
measure  of  success,  in  others  it  was  practically  an  abor- 
tive effort.  In  certain  instances,  the  very  public  appealed 
to— the  backbone  of  the  organization— was  found  to  be 
hopelessly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  cause.  These  var- 
ious campaigns  brought  one  illuminating  fact  to  light, 
that  every  one  of  the  organizations  had  appealed  to  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  for  assistance.  This  is  an  entirely 
justifiable  appeal,  for  the  corporation  is  pledged  to  as- 
sist the  cause  of  education  and  its  charier  provides  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  assistance  must  be  devoted  to  Canada. 
Other  parts  of  Canada  have  profited,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  Maritimes  have  received  little,  if  anything,  fiom 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  It  is  certain  that  if  any  part 
of  the  country  is  in  line  for  assistance,  it  is  this  section. 
Faced  with  these  appeals,  the  Foundation  decided  to 
investigate  the  situation.  Dr.  W.  S.  Learned,  educational 
specialist  of  the  foundation,  and  Dr.  K.  M.  S.  Sills, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  visited  the  Maritimes  and 
made  a  study  of  the  educational  problems.  The  result 
of  this  investigation,  while  it  speaks  highly  of  the  in- 
dividual effort  of  the  various  colleges,  under  all  but  over- 
whelming difficulties,  states  very  clearly  that  the  sit- 
uation, as  a  whole,  is  far  from  being  in  the  best  interests  of 
Education.  The  report  in  fact,  in  studiously  detached 
terms,  indicates  that  with  six  universities  trying  to 
give  an  educational  curriculum  six  times  repeated,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  result  is  still  apparent,  and  the  limita- 
tions are  obvious. 

The  report  points  out  that  if  the  spirit  of  sectionalism 
continues,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  any  improvemeiit. 
that  on  the  contrary  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
tendency  would  be  from  bad  to  worse.  . 

The  investigators  of  the  Foundation,  in  considenng 
the  tangled  problem,  outlined  three  methods  of  meeting 
the   situation.     First,  by   a   system   of   differentiation. 
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whereby,  after  the  freshman  year,  the  curricula  would  be 
parceled  out,  80  that  the  student  in  physical  sciences 
would  naturally  go  to  one  university  and  the  student  in 
lanKuage,  and  literature,  as  naturally  to  another.  In 
this  way  the  costly  overlapping  would  be  overcome  and 
each  university,  in  its  limited  sphere,  would  be  able  to 
serve  its  student  body  with  better  results.  But,  on  the 
other  haiid,  it  is  open  to  many  objections.  It  could  nol 
follow  the  generally  accepted  outline  of  an  Arts  curri- 
culum, it  would  not  help  to  foster  and  preserve  the  trad- 
itions that  are  so  strong  a  factor  in  so  many  of  these 
institutions,  and,  perhaps  the  most  important  point,  it 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  denominational  significances 
of  the  various  colleges;  which  is  the  main  reason  for 
their  disunion. 

Two    Additional    Plans 

ASKCOND  possible  plan  is  that  of  selection.  By 
this  plan  the  strongest  and  most  promising  of  these 
universities  would  be  selected  and  every  effort  concen- 
trated on  its  development.  The  investigators  of  the 
foundation  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  such  a 
plan  were  considered  advisable,  the  choice,  by  virtue  of 
its  present  strength  and  the  potentialities  inherent  in 
ts  physical  situation,  would  undoubtedly  mark  Dalhousie 
as  the  university  to  be  encouraged.  While  Mt.  All- 
ison, geographically  considered,  is  the  most  centrally 
located,  it  could  not  offer  the  facilities  in  medicine,  den- 
tistry, science  and  law  that  would  be  found  at  Halifax. 
The  third  plan,  and  undoubtedly  the  plan  that  is  favored 
and  the  one  that  offers  most  hope  of  united  action  and  a 
successful  culmination,  involves  a  complete  reconstruc- 
tion. It  calls  for  the  use  of  funds  to  bind  them  all  in 
a  cohesive  whole  with  a  common  dominating  ambition. 
While  nowhere  in  the  report  is  there  any  statement  of  the 
possible  action  of  the  Foundation  in  the  event  of  any 
of  the  plans  being  accepted,  or  even  in  the  event  of  no 
change  transpiring,  there  is  an  underlying  implication, 
that  the  Foundation  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  help 
these  colleges  as  various  units;  because  it  does  not  see 
how  any  betterment,  beyond  a  mere  temporary  improve- 
ment, could  be  achieved.  And  again  it  is  emphasized 
that  in  assisting,  it  would  only  be  perpetuating  an  error, 
for  it  is  generally  realized  that  the  issue,  as  it  stands,  is 
not  educational  but  rather  sentimental.  While  the  sen- 
timent is  in  itself  praiseworthy,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so 
to  justify  its  standing  in  the  road  of  educational  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  officials  of  the  foundation  un- 
questionably favor  this  third  plan  and  while  again  it  is 
not  specifically  stated  that  any  definite  action  would 
follow  the  acceptance  of  these  suggestions,  it  is  generally 
so  understood.  The  Foundation  has  always  adopted  a 
policy  of  keeping  itself  clear  of  the  local  issues  and  not 
seeking  to  influence  them  by  promises  or  advice.  It 
is  realized  that  while  no  definite  statement  to  that  effect 
has  been  made,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  would  be  in- 
clined to  help,  very  liberally,  any  educational  movement 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  that  was  divorced  from  the 
present    unsound    and    unmodern    situation. 

This  third  proposal  provides  that  there  should  be 
formed  at  Halifax  an  overhead  University,  affiliated  with 
all  the  colleges  now  existing  but  not  particularly  with 
any  one.  This  university  should  do  the  work  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Engin- 
eering, together  with  the  junior  and  senior  years'  work 
and  the  scientific  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  addition. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  various  colleges,  King's, 
Acadia,  Mt.  Allison,  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  now  located  outside  Hali- 
fax,  should   be   moved   thereto,   and   should   erect 
dormitories   and   general   administrative   buildings, 
and    also   suitable    classroom    accommodation. 

It  is  suggested,  that  as  such  a  scheme  would  leave 
Dalhousie  University  without  a  natural  backing, 
that  it  should  espouse  the  Presbyterian  cause,  un- 
less the  Presbyterians  should  see  fit  to  revive  the 
department  in  Arts  in  addition  to  their  theological 
department  at  Pine  Hill. 

The  proposal  is  that  each  college  should  provide 
most  of  the  instruction  for  its  own  freshmen  within 
its  own  walls,  while  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 


it  would  probably  be  advisal)le,  owing  to  the  limited 
enrolment,  that  the  honorcourses  be  jointly  administered. 
Certain  colleges  would  be  contented  with  instruc- 
tors in  one  subject,  where  another  college  had  a  profeFsor, 
and  conversely.  Thus  without  over  elaboration  of  the 
teaching  staff,  there  would  be  first  class  instruction  in 
anysubject  within  the  confines  of  the  University,  while 
each  college  is  left  perfectly  free  to  offer  privately  to  its 
own  group  what  courses  it  desires. 

The  university  arrangement,  as  propo.sed,  while  par- 
alleling in  many  ways  that  of  Toronto,  has  certain  diverg- 
ing features.  There  is  no  well-financed  provincial  uni- 
versity to  form  a  nucleus,  while  the  colleges  themselves 
arc  hardly  strongly  enough  financed  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  forego  any  considerable  part  of  their  revenue. 
The  overhead  university  would  therefore  be  dependent 
on  student  fees  for  tuition  and  such  payments  as  might 
ari.se  from  payments  out  of  public  funds.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  City  of  Halifax 
would  be  substantial  contributors  to  its  support.  The 
report  further  states  that  "further  endowments  might 
very  properly  be  expected."  which  doubtless  is  a  diplo- 
matic way  of  announcing  the  willingness  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  to  assist  substantially. 

The  points  of  advantage  in  such  a  proposal  are  almost 
too  obvious  to  need  emphasis.  First  of  all  the  prestige 
and  traditions  of  these  old  colleges  are  maintained,  as 
they  have  been  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Toronto,  and 
Manitoba.  There  is  no  need  for  any  sense  of  bitterness 
on  the  part  of  any,  for  all  share  equally.  The  overhead 
university  would  not  bear  the  name  of  any  of  the  exist- 
ing colleges,  so  that  no  one  gains  precedence  over  ano- 
ther. It  would  probably  be  called  the  University  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  or  some  general  title  of  the  sort. 
Of  course  the  site  would  be  the  present  site  of  Dalhousie 
University,  one  peculiarly  suited  for  just  such  a  purpose, 
but  Dalhousie  would  not  profit  unduly  from  the  fact. 
Though  the  Foundation  report  does  suggest  that  in  the 
event  of  Dalhousie  losing  its  college  support,  should  the 
Presbyterian  church  fail  to  recognize  it  as  a  Presbyterian 
college,  it  might  be  compensated  by  having  its  name 
'  given  to  the  whole  University,  in  some  such  wayasUnivers- 
ity  Collegcexistsin  the  present  federation  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. In  this  way  it  could  exist  without  the  definite 
support  of  any  one  definite  section  of  the  icommunity. 
Dalhousie  University  has  indeed  shown  a  very  generous 
willingness  to  share  in  the  problems  of  the  colleges  that 
will  have  to  move,  if  the  scheme  is  to  become  effective, 
by  expressing  its  willingness  to  give  up  virtually  all  its 
existing  buildings  to  the  overhead  university  and  the 
rights  and  titles  in  the  existing  professional  schools,  and 
take  up  the  task  with  the  others  of  creating  its  own 
college  buildings.  There  seems  then,  in  this  scheme  of 
affiliation,  nothing  that  could  outrage  the  sensibilities 
of  any  of  the  existing  colleges.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  marvellous  element  of  strength  in  the  fact  that 
all  the  expensive  educational  equip- 
ment is  co-ordinated  under  one  head. 
There  will  be  no  overlapping  of  any 
character  and  the  saving  that  results 
will  in  a  measure  permit  the  financing 
of  strong  faculties  in  the  various  scien- 
tific courses,  something  that  up  to  the 
present    has    been    lacking. 

There  will  be  a  standardizing  in  the 
value  of  the  degrees  conferred.  There 
will  be  no  petty  prejudice  to  discount 
the  degrees  given  by  this  university  or 
enhance   those   given    by   another. 


Each  of  the  denominational  colleges  would  be  represented 
by  one  member  nominated  by  their  board.  Five  other  mem- 
bers would  be  elected  by  the  alumni  of  all  the  colleges, 
three  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council 
of  Nova  Scotia,  two  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil  of  New  Brunswick,  one  by  the  Lieutenant- Governor- 
in-Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  one  by  the  Gov- 
ernor  of  Newfoundland. 

The   Problems  of   Finance 

T"*  HE  proposals  regarding  the  financing  are  very  com- 
■••  prehensive.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  commodious 
campus  at  Dalhousie  University  that  would  meet  most 
of  the  immediate  needs,  while  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  city  of  Halifax  would  be  glad  to  assure  adequate 
room  for  expansion.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dormitory 
accommodation  for  the  needs  of  the  moment  would  cost 
$400,000  for  each  college,  or  a  total  ef  $2,000,000.  The 
collective  endowments  of  the  various  colleges  at  present 
existing  are  conservatively  estimated  at  $2,500,000, 
virtually  all  of  which  would  be  available  for  the  proposed 
plan.  Provision  for  new  departments,  including  a  new 
gymnasium,  the  superannuation  of  older  teachers,  and 
the  doubling  of  salaries,  that  are  at  present  pitifully 
small,  would  require  probably  an  additional  $2,500,000 
of  which  $2,000,000  would  go  into  endowment.  This 
would  provide  a  total  revenue  of  some  $4,500,000. 
This  would  assure  an  annual  revenue  for  the  colleges  of 
some  $250,000,  part  of  which  would  be  used  for  their  own 
needs  but  the  bulk  would  be  available  for  all. 

The  university  for  its  part  would  have  the  fees  of 
students.  Estimating  the  number  at  1,000,  considerably 
below  the  present  aggregate  attendance  at  the  various 
colleges,  the  fees  would  jneld  a  revenue  of  $75,000.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  $100,000  from  the  various  provinces, 
divided  proportionately  to  the  number  of  students  from 
each  province.  This  would  make  a  total  available 
yearly  revenue  of  $425,000.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  with  this  amount  a  very  thorough  university  policy 
could  be  undertaken.  In  order  to  provide  equipment  to 
make  it  possible  to  devote  these  funds  to  the  educational 
end,  the  sum  of  $4,500,000  is  needed  in  new  endowment. 
As  each  of  the  colleges  has  plans  for  further  appeals  for 
endowment,  it  would  surelj'  be  more  successful  under 
such  a  plan  as  that  proposed.  And  as  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  stands  ready  to  assist  substantially,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  would  doubtless  be  willing  to 
give  assistance  to  a  Medical  School,  this  proposal  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

There  is  of  course  the  local  factor  in  the  case.  It  is 
not  such  a  large  matter  bnt  in  the  decision  it  is  still  an 
important  point.  Most  of  these  universities  are  located 
in  comparatively  small  centres  that  will  undoubtedly  use 
every  influence  to  prevent  a  change. 

That  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  very  large 


Above:     Macdonald     Memorial     Library,     Dal- 
housie   University.      Centre:    General    View    of 
Campus     and     Builldinirs    at    Acadia.       Below : 
Science   Building,    Dalhousie. 


That  the  university  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  while  located  in  Nova 
Scotia,  would  be  broadly  Maritime  is 
evidenced  by  the  proposal  as  to  its 
form  of  government.  The  president 
of  the  university  would  be  a  member  of 
the    Board     of    Governors    ex    officio. 


objection.     Several  of  these  universities  have,  over 
the   course   of   years,   built   up   a   very  substantial 
plant   in    buildings   and    general   equipment.     The 
.saving  feature  in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  academies 
for   primary   education,   have  in   almost   every  in- 
stance   grown    up   beside   the   University.     Acadia 
for  instance  has  its  Acadia   College   and  business 
university  for  boys  and  young  men,  as  a  prepara- 
tory school.     The  Acadia  Ladies'  Seminary,  Mount 
Allison,    is    similarly    placed.     In    the    struggle    to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  universities  the  re- 
quirements of  these  preparatory  schools  have  been 
somewhat  scamped.     It  is  probable  that  the  build- 
ings left  vacant  by  the  moving  of  these  universities 
to  Halifax,  could  be  advantageously  used  by  these 
preparatory  schools.     In  addition  these  schools  be- 
inguniformlysuccessful,  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  equip- 
ment, so  that  not  only  could  higher    education  benefit 
by  the  change,  but  there  would  be  a  material  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  in  regard  to  secondary  education 
in  the  provinces.     All  of  these  colleges  have  their  own 
successfully  operated  farms  that  could  be  readily  develop- 
ed   into    preparatory    agricultural    colleges    to    supple- 
Continued  on  page  iO 
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\H  E  Y     reached 
the  turning  the 
others  had  tak- 
en and  ran  down    it. 
The  distance  was 
short  but  it  was  long  enough  to  enable 
Clement  to  collect  his  wits,  and,  while  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  encounter  that 
impended,  to  wonder  how  Arthur  would 
bear  himself  at  the  moment  of  discovery. 
Fortunately     the     party      pursued     had 
paused  for  an  instant  in  the  East  Vesti- 
bule before  committing  themselves  to  the  street, 
and  that  instant  was  fatal  to  ;hem.  "Bourdillon!" 
Clement    cried,    raising    his    voice.     "Hie,    Bour- 
dillon!" 

Arthur  turned  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  paw  him 
and  stared,  his  mouth  agape.  "The  devil!"  he 
ejaculated. 

But  to  Clement's  surprise  his  face  betrayed 
neither  the  guilt  nor  the  fear  which  he  had  expect- 
ed to  see,  but  only  amazement  that  t' y  other 
should  be  there— and  some  annoyance.  "Yov:" 
he  cried,  "what  the  devil  are  you  doing  here? 
What  joke  is  this?  Did  your  father  think  thi.t  I 
could  not  be  trusted  to  see  things  through?  (  r 
that  you  were  likely  to  do  better?" 

"I  want  a  word  with  you,"  said  "Clement.  lie 
was  in  no  mood  to  mince  matters. 

"But  why  are  you  here?"  with  rising  anger. 
"Why  have  you  come  after  me?     What's  up?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  if  you'll  step  aside." 

"You  can  tell  me  on  the  coach  then,  for  I  have 
no  time  to  lose  now.  I  mean  to  catch  the  three 
o'clock     coach,     and — " 

"No!"  Clement  said  firmly.  "I  must  speak  to 
you   here." 

But  on  that  the  broker  interposed,  his  watch  in 
his     hand.     "Anyway, 
1  can't  stop,"  he  said. 
"Who    is    this    gentle- 
man?" 

"Mr.  Ovington,  jun- 
ior," Arthur  said,  with 
something  of  a  sneer. 
"I  don't  know  what  he 
has  come  up  for,  but-" 

"But  at  any  rate 
he'll  see  you  safe  to  the 
coach,"  the  other  re- 
joined. "And  J  must 
be  off.  I  give  you 
joy  of  it,  Mr.  Bour- 
dillon. Fine  work! 
Fine  work,  by  Jove! 
And  I  shall  tell  Mr. 
Ovington  so  when  I 
see  him.  You're  a  mar- 
vel! My  compliments 
to  your  father,  young 
gentleman,"  addressing 
Clement.  "Glad  to  have 
met  you,  but  I  can't 
stay  now.  Fifty  things 
to  do  and  no  time  to 
do  'em  in.  The  world's 
upside  down  to-day. 
Good-morning!  Good 
morning!" 

With  a  wave  of  one 
hand,  his  watch  still 
ill  the  other,  he  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  strode 
back  towards  the  main 
entrance. 

The  two  looked  at 
one  another  and  the 
third,  who  made  up 
the  party,  a  burly  man 
in  a  red  waistcoat 
and  a  curly-brimmed 
Regency  hat,  surveyed 
them  both.  "Well,  I'm 
hanged,"  Arthur  ex- 
claimed, reverting  with 
anger  to  his  first  sur- 
prise. "Is  everybody 
mad?  Must  you  all 
come  to  town?  I 
should  have  thought 
that  you  had  had 
enough  to  do  at  the 
bank  without  this. 
But  as  you  must — " 
then     to     the    officer. 


They   rame  in.  three 
ahrrajiL,    rlhowinir    and 
pu.-«hinff  one  anoiher,  in 
their  efforts  to  be  first. 


OVINGTON'S  BANK 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR.— It  is  the  year 
1823.  Ovington,  an  aggressive  banker,  is  promoting 
one  of  the  earliest  steam  railroads.  He  faces  two  problems, 
his  son  Clement,  who  dislikes  the  bank,  and  Squire  Griffin, 
who  is  antagonistic  to  t'.ie  railroad  project,  and  is  using  every 
influence  to  prevent  it  going  over  his  land.  Later  Ovington 
gives  Bourdillon,  the  n  phew  of  the  squire,  a  partnership  in 
the  bank.  Meanwhile  Clement  had  met  the  squire's  daughter 
and  a  mutual  interest  develops.  One  night  the  squire  is  rob- 
bed of  a  large  sum,  but  saved  from  death  by  the  timely  ar- 
rival of  Clement,  who  later  recovers  the  money.  Bourdillon 
receives  the  money  from  Clement  and  returns  it  to  the  squire, 
leaving  tlie  impression  that  it  was  he  who  had  saved  the  latter's 
life.  Meanwhile  Ovlngton's  Bank  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
financial  crisis,  that  tlireatens  its  existence.  In  getting  cer- 
tain papers  from  the  squire's  wall  safe,  Bourdillon  abstracts 
certain  stock  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  bank's  interests  and 
secures  the  blind  squire's  signature  to  their  transfer.  The 
squire  is  informed  by  his  daughter  that  Clement,  not  Bour- 
d.llon,  had  saved  him.  The  squire  grows  suspicious  and  dis- 
covers the  loss  of  stock.  Clement,  who  goes  to  see  him,  repudi- 
ates the  deal  and  starts  for  London  to  intercept  Bourdillon. 


who  was  carrying  a 

small   leather   valise, 

the  duplicate  of  one 

which  Arthur  had  in 

his     hand — "wait     a 

minute,  will  you?  And  keep  an  eye  on  us. 

We  shall  not  be  a  minute.  Now,"  drawing 

Clement  into  a  corner  of  the  lodge,  five 

or  six  paces  away,  where,  though  a  stream 

of  people  continually  brushed  by  them, 

they  could  talk  with  a  degree  of  privacy. 

"What  is  it,  man?   What  is  it?   What  has 

brought  you  up?     And  how  the  deuce  have  you 

come  to  be  here — by  this  time?" 

"I  posted." 

"Posted?  From  Aldersbury?  In  heaven's  name, 
why?     Why,   man?" 

Clement  pointed  to  the  bag.  "To  take  that 
over,"  he-  said. 

"This?  Take  this  over?"  Arthur  turned  a  deep 
red.     "What — what  the  devil  do  you  mean,  man?" 
"You    ought    to    know." 
"I?" 

"Yes,    you,"    Clement   said.     His   temper   was 
rising.     "It's  stolen  property  if  you  will  have  it." 
And  he  braced  himself  for  the  fray. 
"Stolen    property!" 

"Just  that.  And  my  father  has  commissioned 
me  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
owner.     Now    you    know." 

FOR  one  moment  the  handsome  face,  looking 
into  his,  lost  some  of  its  colour.  But  the  next, 
Arthur  recovered  himself,  the  blood  flowed  back 
to  his  cheeks,  he  laughed  aloud,  laughed  in  pure 
defiance.  "Why  you — you  fool!"  he  replied  in  bit- 
ter contempt.  "I  dcn't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Your  father — your  father  has  sent  you?" 

"It's  no  good,  Bour- 
dillon," Clement  ans- 
wered. "It's  all  known. 
I've  seen  the  Squire. 
He  missed  the  Certifi- 
cates, yesterday  after- 
noon, almost  as  soon  as 
you  were  gone.  He 
sent  for  you,  I  went 
over,  and  he  knows 
all." 

He  thought  that  that 
would  finish  the  mat- 
ter. To  his  astonish- 
ment Arthur  only 
laughed  afresh.  "Knows 
all,  does  he?"  he  re- 
plied. "Well,  what  of 
it?  And  he  found  out 
through  you,  did  he? 
Then  a  pretty  fool 
you  were  to  put  your 
oar  in!  To  go  to  him, 
or  see  him,  or  talk  to 
him!  Why,  man," 
with  bravado,  though 
Clement  fancied  that 
his  eyes  wavered  and 
that  the  brag  began  to 
ring  false,  "what  have 
I  done?  Borrowed  his 
money  for  a  month, 
that's  all!  Taken  a 
loan  of  it  for  a  month. 
Why,  to  save  yovr 
father  and  you  and  the 
whole  lot  of  us.  Ay, 
and  half  Aldersbury 
from  ruin!  I  did  it 
and  I'd  do  it  again! 
And  he  knows  it,  does 
he?  Through  your 
d — d  interfering  folly, 
who  could  not  keep 
your  mouth  shut,  eh! 
Well,  if  he  does,  what 
then?  What  can  he 
do,  simpleton?" 
"That's  to  be  .=een." 
"Nothing!  Nothing, 
I  tell  you!  He  signed 
the  transfer,  signed  it 
with  his  own  hand, 
and  he  can't  deny  it. 
The  rest  is  just  his 
word  against  mine." 
"No,  it's  Mi.ss  Grif- 
fin's too,"  Clement 
said,  marvelling  at  the 
other's  attitude  and 
his    audacity     if    niiH- 
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acity  it  could  be  called.     He  looked  full  in  Arthur's  face. 

But  Arthur,  though  he  had  been  far  from  expecting  a 
speedy  dincovery,  had  long  ago  examined  the  ground, 
and  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  risk  he  ran.  And  natur- 
ally he  had  considered  the  line  he  would  take  in  the  event 
of  detection.  He  was  not  unprepared,  therefore,  even 
for  Clement's  rejoinder,  and  "Miss  Griffin?"  he  retorted 
contemptuously.  "Do  you  think  that  she  will  give  evid- 
ence against  me?  Or  he  again.st  a  Griffin?  Why,  you 
booby,  instead  of  talking  and  wastinf  •'"" 
ought  to  be  down  on  your 
knees  thanking  me — you  and 
your  father!  Thanking  me, 
by  Heaven,  for  saving  you 
and  your  bank,  and  taking  all 
the  risk  myself!  It  would  have 
been  long  before  you'd  have 
done  it,  my  lad,  I'll  answer 
for  that." 

"I  hope  so,"  Clement  said 
quietly,  but  with  biting  emph- 
asis. "And  you  may  under- 
stand  at  once  that  we   don't 

like  your  way  and  are  not  going  to  be  saved  your  way. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  any  part  or  share  in  robbing 
your  uncle  -see!  If  we  are  going  to  be  ruined,  we  are 
going  to  be  ruined  with  clean  hands!  No,  it's  no  good 
looking  at  me  like  that,  Bourdillon.  I  may  be  a  fool  in 
the  bank,  and  you  may  call  me  what  names  you  like. 
But  I  am  your  match  here,  and  I  am  going  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  money." 

"Do  you  think,  then,"  furiously,  "that  I  am  going  to 
run  away  with  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the 
chance,"  Clement  rejoined  sternly.  "I  am  going  to  take 
it  over  and  return  it  to  the  owner;  it  will  not  go  near  our 
batik.  I  have  my  father's  authority  for  acting  as  I  am 
acting  and  I  am  going  to  carry  out  his  directions." 

AND  he's  going  to  fail?  To  rob  hundreds  instead  of 
borrowing  from  one  money  that  you  know  will  be 
returned— returned  with  interest  in  a  month?  You  fool! 
You  fool!"  with  savage  scorn.  "That's  your  virtue,  is  it? 
That's  your  honesty,  that  you  bray  so  much  about? 
Your  clean  hands?  You'll  rob  Aldersbury  right  and 
left,  bring  half  the  town  to  beggary,  strip  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  and  put  on  a  smug  face!  'All  honest  and 
above  board,  my  lord!'  When  you  might  save  all  at  no 
risk  by  borrowing  this  money  for  a  month.  Why,  you 
make  me  sick!  Sick!"  Arthur  repeated  with  an  indigna- 
tion that  went  far  to  prove  that  this  really  was  his  opin- 
ion, and  that  he  did  honestly  see  the  thing  in  that  light. 
"But  you  are  not  going  to  do  it.  You  shall  not  do  it," 
he  continued  defiantly.  "I'll  see  you — somewhere 
first!  You'll  not  touch  a  penny  of  this  money  until  I 
choose,  and  that  will  not  be  until  I  have  seen  your  father. 
If  I  can't  persuade  you  I  think  I  can  persuade  him." 

"You'll  not  have  the  chance!"  Clement  retorted.  He 
was  very  angry  by  now,  for  some  of  the  shafts  which  the 
other  had  loosed  had  found  their  mark.  "You'll  hand 
it  over  to  me,  and  now!" 

"Not  a  penny!" 

"Then  you'll  take  the  consequences,"  was  Clement's 
reply.  "For  as  Heaven  sees  me,  I  shall  give  you  in 
charge,  and  you  will  go  to  Bow  Street.  The  officer  is 
here.  I  shall  tell  him  the  facts,  and  you  know  best 
what  the  result  will  be.  You  can  choose,  Bourdillon, 
but  that  is  my  last  word." 

Arthur  stared.  "You  are  mad!"  he  cried,  astounded. 
"Mad!"  But  he  was  taken  aback  at  last.  His  voice 
shook,  and  the  colour  had  left  his  cheeks. 

"No,  I  am  not  mad.  But  we  will  not  be  your  accom- 
plices. That  is  all.  That  isthe  bed-rock  of  it,"  Clement 
continued.  "I  give  you  two  minutes  to  make  up  your 
mind."    He  turned  his  head  away  and  took  out  his  watch. 

Rage  and  alarm  do  not  better  a  man's  looks,  and  Arth- 
ur's handsome  face  was  ugly  enough  now,  had  Clement 
looked  at  it.  Two  passions  contended  in  him:  rage 
at  the  thought  that  one  whom  he  had  often  out-maneuv- 
red  and  always  despised,  should  dare  to  threaten  and  to 
thwart  him;  and  fear — fear  of  the  gulf  that  he  saw  gaping 
so  suddenly  at  his  feet.  For  he  could  not  close  his  eyes, 
bold  and  self-confident  as  he  was,  to  the  peril.  He  saw 
that  if  Clement  said  the  word  and  made  the  thing  public, 
his  position  would  be  one  of  danger;  and  if  his  uncle 
proved  obdurate,  it  might  be  desperate.  His  lips  fram- 
ed words  of  defiance,  and  he  longed  to  utter  them;  but 
he  did  not  utter  them.  Had  they  been  alone,  it  had  been 
another  matter!  But  they  were  not  alone;  the  Bow  Street 
man,  idly  inquisitive,  was  watching  him,  and  a  stream  of 
people,  immersed  each  in  his  own  perplexities  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  tragedy  at  his  elbow,  was  continually  brush- 
ing by  them. 

TO  DO  him  justice,  Arthur  had  hitherto  seen  the  thing 
only  by  his  own  lights.  But  now  the  mists  of  self- 
deception  were  blown  aside,  and  he  saw  the  gulf  on  the 
edge  of  which  he  stood  and  into  which  a  word  might  pre- 
cipitate him.  If  the  pig-headed  fool  before  him  did  what 
he  said  he   would,  and    preferred  a  charge,  the    India 


House  might  take  it  up,  and,  pitiless  where  its  mterrfts 
were  in  question,  it  might  prove  as  inexorable  as  the 
Bank  had  proved  in  the  case  of  Fauntleroy  only  the  year 
before.  In  that  event  what  might  not  be  his  end?  His 
uncle  had  signed  the  transfer,  and  at  the  time  that  had 
seemed  enough:  it  had  seemed  to  secure  him  from  the 
worst.  But  now  now  when  so  much  might  hang  upon 
it,  he  doubted.  He  had  not  enquired,  he  had  not  dared 
to  enquire,  how  the  law  stood,  but  he  knew  that  the  law's 
uncertainties  were  proverbial  and  its  ambages  beyond 
telling. 

And  the  India  House,  like  the  Bank 
,/'  '-^  of  England,  was  a  terrible  foe.  Once 

^^"'^  launched  on  the  slope,  let  the  cell 

door  once  close  on  him,  he  might 
slip  with  fatal  ease  from  stage  to 
stage  until  the  noose  hung  dark  and 
fearful  before  him,  and  all  the  in- 
fluence, all  the  help  he  could  command  might  then  prove 
powerless  to  save  him!  It  was  a  terrible  machine— 
the  law!  The  cell,  the  court,  the  gallows,  with  what 
swiftness,  what  inevitableness,  what  certainty  did  they 
not  succeed  one  another— dark,  dismal  stages  on  the 
downward  progress!  How  =wiftly,  how  smoothly,  how 
helplessly  had  that  other  banker  traversed  them,  how 
irresistibly  had  they  borne  him  to  his  doom! 

HE  SHUDDERED.  The  officer  of  the  law,  who  a 
few  minutes  before  had  been  his  servant,  fee-bound, 
obsequious,  took  on  another  shape,  grew  stern  and  men- 
acing, was  even  now,  it  might  be,  observing  him.  Per- 
haps he  had  already  formed  his  suspicions.  Arthur  was 
sensible  that  his  colour  ebbed,  and  his  face  betrayed  him. 
The  peril  might  be  real  or  unreal;  it  might  be  only  his 
imagination  that  he  had  to  fight;  but  he  could  not 
face  it.  He  moistened  his  dry  lips,  he  forced  himself  to 
sp  >ak.  He  surrendered— sullenly,  with  averted  eyes,  he 
yielded. 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  he  said.  "Take  it."  And 
with  a  last  attempt  at  bravado,  "I  shall  appeal  to  your 
father!" 

"Tha'  is  as  you  will,"  Clement  said.  He  was  not  com- 
fortable, and  sensible  of  the  other's  humiliation.  His 
only  wish  was  to  bring  the  scene  to  an  end  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  took  up  the  bag  and  signed  to  the  officer 
that  they  were  ready. 

"It's  some  hundreds  short.  You  know  that!"  Arthur 
muttered. 

"I  can't  help  it." 

"He'll  be  the  loser." 

"Well — it  must  be  so."  Nevertheless  Clement  was  a 
little  taken  aback.  He  did  not  like  the  thought,  and  he 
paused  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to 
return  to  the  brokers'  and  undo  the  bargain.  But  it 
would  be  necessary  to  repeat  all  the  formalities  at  a  cost 
of  time  that  he  could  not  measure;  and  it  was  improbable 
that  he  would  be  able  to  recouq  the  whole  of  the  loss. 
Rightly  or  wrongly — and  heie,  on  this  ground,  he  owned 
himself  unequal  to  Arthur — he  decided  to  go  on:  and  he 
turned  to  the  officer.  "I  take  on  the  business  now,"  he 
said.  "Where  is  the  hackney-coach?  In  Bishopsgate? 
Then  lead  the  way,  will  you?"  And  the  bag  in  his  hand 
he  moved  towards  the  crowded  street. 

But  with  his  foot  poised  on  the  threshold,  something 
spoke  in  him,  and  he  looked  back.  Arthur  was  standing 
where  he  had  left  him,  gloom  in  his  face;  and  Clement 
melted.  He  could  not  leave  him,  he  could  not  bear  to 
leave  him  thus!  What  might  he  not  do,  what  might  he 
not  have  it  in  his  mind  to  do — even  now?  Pity  awoke  in 
him.  He  put  himself  into  the  other's  place,  and  though 
there  was  nothing  less  to  his  taste  at  that  moment  than  a 
companionship  equally  painful  and  embarrassing,  he 
went  back  to  him.  "Look  here,"  he  said,  "corne  with 
me.  Come  down  with  me,  and  face  it  out,  man,  and 
get  it  over.  It's  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  every  hour  you 
remain  away  will  tell  against  you.  As  it  is,  what  is  brok- 
en can  be  mended — if  you're  there." 

Arthur  did  not  thank  him.     Instead,  "What — ?"  he 
cried.   "Come?     Come    with    you? 
And  be  dragged  at  your  chariot- 
wheels,    you    oaf!     Never!" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  Clement  ' 
remonstrated,  pity  moving  him 
more  strongly,  now  that  he  had 
once  acted  on  it.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  the  other's  arm.  "We'll  work 
together  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
I  will,  I  swear,  Bourdillon,  and 
I'll  answer  for  my  father.  But  if 
I  leave  you  here  and  go  home — 
things  will  be  said  and  there'll  be  trouble." 

"Trouble  the  devil!"  Arthur  retorted,  and  shook  off 
his  hand.  "You  have  ruined  the  bank,"  he  continued 
bitterly,  but  with  decreasing  violence,  "and  ruined  your 
father  and  ruined  me.  I  hope  you  are  content.  You 
have  been  thorough,  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you.  And 
some  day  I  shall  know  why  you've  done  it.  For  your 
honesty  and  your  clean  hands,  they  don't  weigh  a  curse 
with  me!  You're  playing  your  own  game  and  if  I  come 
to  know  what  it  is,  I'll  spoil  it  yet,  curse  you!" 


"I  don't  mind  how  much  you  curse  me,  if  you  will  come," 
Clement  answered  patiently.  "It's  the  only  thing  to 
be  done,  and  when  you  think  it  over  in  cold  blood,  you'll 
see  that.  Come,  man,  and  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  It  is  the 
brave  game,  and  the  only  game.     Face  it  out  now." 

ARTHUR  looked  away,  his  handsome  face  sullen. 
He  was  striving  with  his  passions,  battling  with  the 
maddening  sense  of  defeat.  He  saw  as  plainly  as  Cle- 
ment, that  the  latter's  advice  was  good. 

So  at  last,  "Go  on,"  he  said  sulkily.  "Have  it  your 
own  way.  At  any  rate  I  m»y  spoil  your  game!"  He  shut 
his  eyes  to  Clement's  generosity.  If  he  gave  a  thought 
to  it  at  all,  he  fancied  that  he  had  some  purpose  to  serve, 
some  axe  of  his  own  to  grind. 

They  went  out  into  the  babel  of  the  street,  and  deafened 
by  the  cries  of  the  hawkers,  pushed  about  by  panic- 
stricken  men  vho  fancied  that  if  they  were  somewhere 
else  they  mi^jht  save  their  hoards,  shouldered  by  stout 
countrymen,  adrift  in  the  confusion  like  hulks  inastrange 
sea,  they  made  their  way  into  Bishopsgate  Street.  Here 
they  found  the  hackney-coach  awaiting  them  and  drove 
by  London  Wall  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth.  A  Birming- 
ham coach  was  due  to  start  at  three,  and  after  a  gloomy 
debate  they  booked  places  by  it,  and  while  the  officer 
guarded  the  money  they  sat  down  in  the  Coffee  Room  to 
a  rare  sirloin  and  a  foaming  tankard.  They  ate  and 
drank  in  unfriendly  silence,  two  empty  chairs  interven- 
ing; and  more  than  once  Arthur  repented  of  his  decision. 
But  already  the  force  of  circumstances  was  driving 
them  together,  for  the  thoughts  of  each  had  travelled 
forward  to  Aldersbury — and  to  Ovington's.  What  was 
happening  there?  What  might  not  already  have  hap- 
pened there?  Hurried  feet  ran  by  on  the  pavement. 
Ominous  words  blew  in  at  the  windows.  Scared  men 
rushed  into  the  room  with  pallid,  sweating  faces,  ate 
standing  and  went  out  again.  Other  men  sat  listless, 
staring  at  the  table  before  them,  eating  nothing,  or  apart 
in   corners  whispered  curses  over  their  meat. 

CHAPTER   XXXVI 

THE  NEWS  of  the  failures  which  convulsed  the  City 
on  that  Black  Monday  did  not  reach  Aldersbury 
until  late  on  Tuesday — the  tidings  came  in  with  the 
Mails.  But  hours  before  that,  and  even  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  bank  on  that  morning,  things  in  the  town  had 
begun  to  come  to  a  head.  The  women,  always  more  prac- 
tical- than  the  men  and  less  squeamish,  had  taken  fright 
and  been  talking.  In  many  a  back  parlour  in  Maerdol 
and  the  Foregate,  and  on  the  Cop,  wives  had  spoken  their 
minds.  They  wouldn't  be  scared  out  of  asking  for  thoir 
own  by  any  banker  that  ever  lived,  they  said.  Not  they! 
"Would  you,    Mrs.   Gittins?"   quoth   one. 

"Not  I,  ma'am,  if  I  had  it  to  ask  for,  as  your  goodman 
has.  I'd  not  sleep  another  night  before  I  had  it  tight 
and    right." 

"No  more  he  shall!  What,  rob  his  children  for  fear  of 
a  stuffy  old  man's  black  looks?  But  I'll  see  him  in  the 
Bank  myself,  and  see  that  he  brings  it  out,  too — I'll 
answer  for  that!" 

"And  you're  in  the  right,  ma'am,  seeing  it's  yours. 
Money's  not  that  easy  got  we're  to  be  robbed  of  it.  No, 
those  notes  with  CO.  on  them  they're  money  anyways, 
I  suppose?  There's  nothing  can  alter  them,  I'm  thinking. 
I've  two  of  them  at  home,  that  my  lad — " 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Gittins!"  And  superior  information  raised 
its  hands  in  horror.  "You  understand  nothing  at  all. 
Don't  you  know  they're  the  worst  of  all?  If  those  shut- 
ters— go — up  at  that  Bank,"  dramatically,  "they'll  not 
be  worth  the  paper  they're  printed  on!  You  take  my 
advice  and  go  this  very  minute  and  buy  something  at 
Purslow's  or  Bowdler's  and  get  them  changed.  And 
you'll  thank  me  for  that  word,  Mrs.  Gittins,  as  long  aa 
you  live!" 

Upset  was  not  the  word   for   Mrs.  Gittins,  who  had 
thought  herself  outside  the  fray.     "Well,  they  be  thieves 
and  liars!"  she  gasped.     "And  Dean's  too,  ma'am.      You 
don't   mean   to   say — " 

"I  wouldn't  answer  even 
for  them,"  darkly.  "If  you 
ask  me,  I'd  let  some  one  else 
have  'em,  Mrs.  Gittins.  Thank 
the  Lord,  I've  none  of  them  on 
my     mind!" 

And  on  that  Mrs.  Gittins 
waddled  away,  and  two  min- 
utes later  stood  in  Purslow's 
shop,  inwardly  'all  of  a  twitter,' 
but  outwardly  looking  as  if 
butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth.  But,  alas,  Pur- 
slow's was  out  of  change  that  day;  and  so,  strange  to  say, 
was  Bowdler's.  Most  unlucky — great  scarcity  of  silver 
— Government's  fault — should  they  book  it?  But  Mrs. 
Gittins,  although  she  was  all  of  a  twitter,  as  she  explain- 
ed afterwards,  was  not  so  innocent  as  that,  and  got  away 
without    making   her   purchase. 

Still  that  was  the  way  talk  went,  up  and  down  Bride 
Hill  and  in  Shocklatch,  at  front  door  and  back  door 
alike.     And  the  men  were  not  ill-content  to  be  bidden. 


Some  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  had  already  made 
up  their  minds  not  to  pass  another.  Others  had  had  a 
nudge  or  a  jog  of  the  elbow  from  a  knowing  friend,  and 
been  made  as  wise  by  a  raised  eyebrow  as  by  an  hour's 
sermon.  Worse  still,  some  had  got  hold  of  a  story  first 
floated  on  the  Monday  night  at  the  Gullet,  the  ancient 
low-browed  tavern  in  the  passage  by  the  Market  Place, 
where  punch  flowed  of  a  night,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the 
town  and  some  of  their  betters  were  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
ping, as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  supped  be- 
fore them.  Arthur's  de  r.rture,  quickly  followed  by 
Clement's — after  dark  and  i:  a  postchaise,  mark  you — 
had    not     passed     without  ' 

comment;  and  a  wiseacre 
had  been  found  to  explain 
it.  At  first  he  had  con- 
fined himself  to  nods  and 
winks,  but  being  cornered 
and  at  the  same  time  up- 
lifted by  liquor — for  though 
the  curious  could  taste 
saloop  at  the  Gullet,  Heath- 
cote's  ale  was  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  habitufe,  when 
they  did  not  run  to  punch 
— he  had  whispered  a  word, 
which  had  speedily  passed 
round  the  circle  and  not 
been  very  slow  to  go  beyond 
it. 

"Gone!  Of  course  they're 
g  o  n  e!"  was  the  knowing 
one's  verdict.  "And  you'll 
see  the  old  man  will  be 
gone,  too,  before  morning, 
and  the  strong  box  with 
him!  Open!  No,  they'll 
not  open!  Never  again, 
ten  o'clock  or  no  ten  o'clock. 
Well,  if  you  must  have  it, 
I  got  it  from  Wolley  not 
an  hour  back.  And  he 
ought  to  know.  Wasn't 
he  hand  and  glove  with 
them?  Director  of  the — 
-oh,  the  Railroad  Shares? 
Waste  paper!  Never  were 
worth  more,  my  lad.  If 
you  put  your  money  into 
that,  it's  on  its  way  to 
London    by   this    time!" 

"And  Boulogne  to-mor- 
row," said  another,  going 
one  better;  as  he  knocked 

the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  "I'm  seventy-five  down  by 
them,  and  that's  the  worst  and  the  best  for  me!  Those 
that  are  in  deeper,  I'm  sorry  for  them,  but  they've  only 
themselves  to  thank!  It's  been  plain  this  month  past 
what  was  going  to  happen." 

One  or  two  were  tempted  to  ask  him  why  he  hadn't 
•drawn  out  his  seventy-five  pounds,  if  he  had  been  so 
sure.  But  they  refrained,  having  a  wambling,  a  sort  of 
sick  feeling  in  the  pit  of  their  stomachs.  He  was  a  rude, 
overbearing  fellow,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  he 
might  not  bring  out  by  way  of  retort. 

'  I  *HE  upshot  of  this,  and  of  a  hundred  other  reports 
'■  which  ran  about  the  town  like  wild-fire,  was  that  a 
full  twenty  minutes  before  the  Bank  opened  on  the  Tues- 
day, its  doors  were  the  butt  of  a  hundred  eyes.  People 
gathering  in  knots  in  the  High  Street  and  on  the  Market 
Place,  awaited  the  hour,  while  others  took  up  their  stand 
in  the  dingy  old  Butter  Cross,  a  little  above  the  Bank, 
where,  day  in  day  out,  old  crones  sat  knitting  and  the 
poultry  women's  baskets  stood  on  market  days.  Few 
thought  any  longer  of  concealment.  The  time  for  that 
was  past,  the  feeling  of  anxiety  was  too  deep  and  too 
widespread.  Men  came  together  openly,  spoke  of  their 
fears  and  cursed  the  banker  or  fingered  their  pass-books, 
and  compared  the  packets  of  notes  that  they  had  with 
them. 
•  Some  watched  the  historic  clock;  but  more  watched 
and  more  eagerly  the  bank.  The  door,  the  opening  of 
which,  if  it  were  ever  to  be  opened,  meant  so  much  to  so 
many,  must  have  shrunk,  seasoned  wood  as  it  was,  under 
the  intensity  of  the  gaze  fixed  upon  it;  while  the  window 
of  the  bank-house — ugh!  the  pretender,  to  set  himself  up 
so,  while  all  the  time  he  was  robbing  the  public! — up- 
stairs and  down,  were  exposed  to  a  fire  as  constant.  Not 
a  curtain  moved  or  a  blind  was  lowered,  but  the  action 
was  marked  and  analysed,  deductions  were  drawn  from 
it,  and  arguments  based  upon  it.  That  was  Ovington's 
bedroom!  No,  that.  And  there  was  his  girl  at  the 
lower  window — but  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
take  her  with  him  in  any  case! 

As  a  fact,  had  they  been  on  the  watch  a  little  earlier, 
they  wo'ld  have  been  spared  one  anxiety.  For  about 
nine  o'clock  Ovington  had  left  the  house,  crossed  with  a 
grave  face  to  the  Market  Place  and  rung  the  bell  at 
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Dean's.  He  had  entered  after  a  brief  parley  with  an 
amazed  man-servant,  had  been  admitted  to  see  one  of  the 
partners,  and  at  a  cost  to  his  pride,  which  only  he  could 
measure,  the  banker  had  stooped  to  ask  for  help.  Be- 
tween concerns  doing  business  in  the  same  town,  rela- 
tions must  exist  and  transactions  must  pass  even  when 
they  are  in  competition;  and  Dean's  and  Ovington's 
had  been  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  the  elder  bank 
had  never  forgotten  that  they  had  once  enjoyed  a  monop- 
oly. They  had  neither  abandoned  their  claims,  nor 
made  any  secret  of  their  hostility,  and  Ovington  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  they  would 


Rodd   muttered   something:,  his   mouth   full   of  toast 

Betty's  father  had  risen  to   his  feet,   a  queer   look  on  his 
face "Rodd,    why    did    you    do    it?"    he    asiced. 

support  him,  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
But  he  had  convinced  himself  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
make  the  attempt,  however  desperate  it  mi^ht  be,  and 
however  painful  to  himself — and  few  things  in  his  life 
had  been  more  painful.  To  play  the  suppliant,  he  who 
had  raised  his  head  so  high,  and  by  virtue  of  an  undoubt- 
ed touch  of  genius  had  carried  it  so  loftily,  this  was  bad 
enough.  But  to  play  the  suppliant  to  the  very  persons 
on  whom  he  had  trespassed,  and  whom  he  had  defied, 
to  open  his  distresses  to  those  whom  he  had  flouted  as 
old-fashioned,  and  to  whom  he  had  affected  to  teach  a 
newer  and  sounder  practice,  to  acknowledge  in  act,  if  not 
in  word,  that  they  had  been  right  and  he  wrong,  this 
indeed  was  enough  to  wring  the  proud  man's  heart,  and 
bring  the  beads  of  perspiration  to  his  brow. 

V/'ET  he  had  performed  the  task  with  the  dignity  of 
^-  which,  as  he  had  risen  in  the  world,  he  had  learned 
the  trick,  and  which  even  at  this  moment  did  not  desert 
him.  "I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Dean," 
he  said  when  the  door  had  closed  on  the  servant  and  the 
two  stood  eye  to  eye.  "There  is  going,  I  fear,  to  be  a  run 
on  me  to-day  and  unfortunately  I  have  been  disappoint- 
ed in  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  which  I  expected 
to  receive.  I  do  not  need  the  whole,  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  will  meet  all  the  demands  which  are  likely  to  be 
made  upon  me,  and  to  cover  that  sum  I  can  lodge  un- 
deniable security,  bills  with  good  names  I  have  a  list 
here  and  you  can  examine  it.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Dean,  that 
in  your  own  interests  as  well  as  in  mine  you  help  me. 
For  if  I  am  compelled  to  close — and  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  may  have  to  close,  though  for  a  short  time  only  I  trust 
— it  is  certain  that  a  very  serious  run  will  be  made  upon 
you." 

Mr.    Dean's    eyes    remained    cold  and   unresponsive. 

"We   are   prepared   to  meet  it,"   he  answered  frostily. 

"We  are  not  afraid."  He  was  a  tall  man,  thin  and  dry, 

without  a  spark  of  imagination,  or  enterprise.     A  man 

whose  view  was  limited  to  his  ledger,  and  who,  if  he  had 

not  inherited  a  business,  would  never  have  created  one. 

"You  are  aware  that  Everett's  and  Spire's  have  failed?" 

"Yes.     I  believe  that  our  information  is  up  to  date." 

"And  that  Garrard's  at  Hereford  closed  yesterday?" 
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"I  am  s6fi*y  to  hear  it." 

"The  times  are  very  serious,  Mr.  Dean.  Very  ser- 
ious." 

"We  have  foreseen  that,"  the  other  replied.  They  were 
both  standing.  "The  truth  is,  we  are  paying  for  a  per- 
iod of  reckless  trading,  encouraged  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Ovington  — "  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  stab 
— "by  those  who  should  have  restrained  it." 

Ovington  let  that  pass.  He  had  too  much  at  stake  to 
retort.  "Possibly,"  he  said,  "but  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  present — as  it  exists.  It  is  on  public  rather 
than  on  private  grounds  that  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Dean. 

A  disaster  threatens  the 
community.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  help  me  to  avert 
it.  As  I  have  said,  se- 
curities shall  be  placed  in 
your  hands,  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  risk. 
Approved  securities  to  your 
satisfaction." 

But  the  other  shook  his 
head.  He  was  enjoying  his 
triumph— a  triumph  be- 
yond his  hopes.  "What  you 
suggest,"  he  said,  a  faint 
note  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone, 
"comes  to  this,  Mr.  Ov- 
ington—that  we  pool  re- 
sources? That  is  how  I 
understand  you?" 
"Practically." 
"Well,  I  am  afraid  that 
in  justice  to  our  customers, 
I  must  answer  that  we  can- 
not do  that.  We  must 
think  of  them  first  and  of 
ourselves    next." 

Ovington  took  up  his 
hat.  The  other's  tone  was 
coldly  decisive.  Still  he 
made  a  last  effort.  "Here 
is  the  list,"  he  said.  "Per- 
haps if  you  and  your  bro- 
ther went  over  it  at  your 
leisure — " 

TJUT  Dean  waved  the  list 
AJ  away.  "It  would  be 
useless,"  he  said.  "Quite 
useless.  We  could  not  en- 
tertain  the  idea."  He 
was  already  anticipating  the 
enjoyment  with  which  he 
would  tell  his  brother  the  news. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Ovington  replaced  the  list  in  his 
breast  pocket.  "Very  good,"  he  said.  His  face  was 
grave.  "I  did  not  expect — to  be  frank — any  other  ans- 
wer, Mr.  Dean.  But  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  see 
you.     I   regret   your   decision.     Good-morning." 

"Good-morning,"  the  other  banker  replied,  and  he  rang 
for  his  man-servant. 

"They're  gone,"  he  reflected  complacently,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  his  visitor.  "Smashe«l,  begad:" 
and  with  the  thought  he  rid  himself  of  a  sense  of  inferior- 
ity which  had  more  than  once  troubled  him  in  his  riv- 
al's presence.  He  sat  down  to  eat  his  breakfast  with  a 
good  appetite.  The  day  would  be  a  trying  one,  but 
Dean's  at  any  rate  was  safe.  Dean's,  thank  God,  had 
never  put  its  hand  out  farther  than  it  could  draw  it 
back.     How  pleased  his  brother  would  be! 

Ovington,  when  he  entered  the  bank  five  minutes  be- 
fore ten,  had  to  brace  himself  in  order  to  show  an  unmov- 
ed front  to  the  clerks. 

He  need  not  have  troubled  himself,  Rodd  knew  all, 
and  the  two  lads,  on  their  way  to  the  bank  that  morning, 
had  been  badgered  out  of  such  powers  of  observation  as 
they  possessed.  They  had  been  followed,  cornered, 
snatched  in  this  direction  and  that,  rudely  questioned, 
even  threatened. 

The  two  arrived  at  the  Bank,  panting  and  indignant, 
their  coats  half  off  their  backs;  and  Rodd,  whose  impec- 
cable respectability  no  one  had  ventured  to  assail,  had  to 
say  a  few  sharp  words  before  they  settled  down  and  the 
counter  as.sumed  the  calm  and  orderly  aspect  that  in  his 
ey^s  the  occasion  required.  He  was  himself  simmering 
with  indignation,  but  he  let  no  sign  of  it  appear.  He  had 
made  all  his  arrangements  beforehand,  seen  every  book 
in  its  place  and  the  cash  where  it  could  be  handled— and  a 
decent  quantity,  sufficient  to  impose  on  the  vulgar —  , 
laid  in  sight.  After  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween him  and  Ovington,  the  latter  retired  to  the  desk 
behind  the  curtain,  and  the  other  thre<>  took  their  places. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  watch,  the  seniors  with  trepid- 
ation, the  juniors  with  a  not  unpleasant  excitement,  the 
minute  hand  of  the  clock.  It  wanted  three  minutes  of  ten. 

And   already,    though   from   their   places   behind   the 
counter  the  clerks  could  not  see  it,  the  watching  group 
Continued  on  page  i6 
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New  Roads  to  Happiness 

Harmony  Between  Science  and  Mysticism  Essential  for 
Happier  Living 


THOS.  S.  MASSON 


THE   search   after   happiness    is   what 
may  be  termed  a  luxury  indulged  in 
by  Man  from  time  immemorial;  for  it  is 
only  between  those  intense  strivings  to 
keep  himself    going    physically,  that  he 
has  permitted  himself  to  dream  of  bet- 
ter things.    Thus  has  been  generated  and 
sustained  Hope— the  great  driving  power. 
In    World's   Work,  Thomas    L.    Masson 
points  out  that  out  of  the  Great  War  has 
come  a  new  literature  of  Hope.  He  says: — 
"Scientists  have  been  affected  equally 
with   theologians  and  while   Mr.   Bryan 
passionately     denounces     the     so-called 
evolutionists,  the  gap  between  the  visible 
and   the  invisible  seems   to  be  steadily 
diminishing.     Mr.  Kipling  said  a  year  or 
so  ago  in  a  public  address,  that  future 
generations    would    look    back    upon    us 
in  astonishment,  that  we  are  so  blinded 
to  the  great   revolution  in  thought  and 
spirit  that  is  going  on  among  us.     Basil 
King  in  his  'Conquest  of  Fear'  tells  us 
when  his  own  awakening  came.     In  the 
lobby  of  a  big  hotel,     he  met  a  very  old 
friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years. 
They  chatted  of  many  things,  until  the 
talk  turned  to  religion.     'I  stand,'  said 
his   friend,    'exactly   where  I    did   thirty 
years  ago.'     Mr.   King  declares  he  was 
so  shocked  by  this  statement  that  it  led 
him  into  a  path  which  eventually  brought 
him  to  the  conquest  of  fear.     'It  is  said,' 
writes    Bernard    Shaw    in    his    'Back    to 
Methuselah,'  'that  if  you  wash  a  cat  it 
will  never  again  wash  itself.     This  may 
or  may  not  be  true;  what  is    certain   is 
that   if   you   teach   a   man   anything   he 
will  never  learn  it;  and  if  you  cure  him  of  a 
disease  he  will  be  unable  to  cure  himself 
the  next  time  it  attacks  him.     Therefore, 
if  you  want  to  see  a  cat  clean,  you  throw 
a   bucket   of  mud   over  it,  when   it  will 
immediately     take     extraordinary   pains 
to  lick  the  mud  off,  and  finally  be  cleaner 
than    it    was    before.'     Perhaps   that    is 
what  the  war  did;  it  threw  a  bucket  of 
mud  over  Europe,   and  Europe  is  now 
trjnng  to  cure  or  clean  itself.     It  is  a  hard 
matter;  but  highly  significant  is  the  fact 
of  this  impulse  toward  the  invisible,  shown 
by    so    many    men.     Mr.    Ford    has    it. 
Walter  Lipmann,  in  his  engrossing  book, 
'Public  Opinion,'  has  it.      Mr.    Harvey 
Robinson  in  his  book  'The  Mind  in  the 
Making,'    comes    near  to  explaining    it, 
and   the   author   of    'Painted   Windows' 
(anonymous)  who  wrote  also  'The  Mir- 
rors of  Downing  St«et,'  and  'The  Glass 
of    Fashion,'    actually   defines   it. 

"The  word  happiness  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  all  sorts  of  interpretations.  A 
bootlegger  might  define  it  as  having 
enough  money  to  be  able  to  retire  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  selling  any  more 
moonshine.  Mr.  Harding  probably 
thinks  of  it  as  'normalcy';  but  he  is  a 
sincere  man,  and  if  he  had  his  way  would 
no  doubt  be  quite  happy  if  he  could  make 
our  Government  any  better,  less  extra- 
vagant, more  spiritual  and  self-sacrificing. 
Mr.  Ford  would  abolish  history  and  bank- 
ers and  have  everybody  eat  in  the  kitchen. 
Those  two  admirable  women.  Miss  Maud 
Booth  and  Miss  Jane  Addams,  would 
hare  a  communion  of  saints  on  earth. 
Bishop    Manning  would   have    universal 


peace  assured  and  for  every  man  a  spirit- 
ual vision,  a  oneness  with  divinity. 
But  among  all  these  definitions,  and 
many  more  that  might  be  given,  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  happiness  is  growth, 
that  the  nearest  approach  we  can  get  to 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  getting  on  some- 
where. Tlie  Chinese  philosopher  Lao 
Tzu,  who  lived  600  years  before  Christ, 
put  it  as  follows: 

"  'Who  is  there  that  can  make  muddy 
water  clear?  But  if  allowed  to  remain 
still,  it  will  become  clear  of  itself.  Who 
is  there  that  can  secure  a  state  of  abso- 
lute repose?  But  let  time  go  on  and  the 
state   of  repose  will   gradually   arise.' 

"But  the   path  up  the   mounta-n — as 


far  along  as  we  have  thus  far  climbed — 
is  fairly  clear.  It  was  not  so  many  years 
ago  when  matter  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing solid,  something  to  be  touched  and 
torn  apart  and  analyzed — something 
real  and  ponderable.  Crooks  and  Thom- 
son and  more  recently  Millikin,  have  re- 
vealed, even  to  ordinary  minds,  the  great 
fact  that  matter  consists  of  electrons,  and 
that  thought,  as  a  natural  inference,  may 
easily  be  nothing  but  electrons. 

"But  we  must  not  be  too  much  over- 
awed by  the  mere  physical  demonstration 
of  these  facts,  to  perceive  that  their  im- 
portance lies,  not  in  the  realm  of  the 
physical,  but  in  the  realm  of  the  spir'.tual. 
For  if  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  tracp  the  history  of  mys- 
ticism, we  shall  then  see  that  man  has 
always  been  striving,  through  his  unut- 
terable longings  and  his  search  after  real- 
ity, to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  sensual,  and  to 
achieve  happiness  by  the  process  which 
the  psycho-analysts  refer  to  as  sublimin- 
ation,  or  the  substitution  of  one  good 
thought  for  one  bad  one." 


Bootleg  Whiskey  as  a  Poison 

Cleveland  Furnishes  Cheapest  Poison,  While  Chicago  Sets 
Record  for  Expensive  Drinking 


A  SYMPOSIUM 


"'XIT'HEN  you  drink  bootleg  whiskey 
VV  the  chances  are  better  than  nine 
out  of  ten  that  you  are  drinking  rank 
poison."  This  is  not  a  statement  issued 
either  by  prohibitionists  or  by  anti- 
prohibitionists.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  a    large   newspaper     service. 

The  newspaper  service  "had  its  menin 
various  parts  of  the  country  buy  the 
'ordinary  mine-run  of  bootleg  liquor,' 
and  then  had  the  samples  analyzed  to  get 
'an  idea  of  what  a  man's  chances  are  of 
getting  poisonous  booze.'  Thirty-eight 
samples  of  bootleg  were  bought  in  this 
way  in  fifteen  cities  scattered  through- 
out the  nation.     Only  two  of    the  thirty- 


eight  samples  proved  to  be  whisky  of  pre- 
prohibition  quality.  One  of  these  was 
purchased  in  Boston — the  other  in  Wash- 
ington. Two  more  were  synthetic  gin — 
held  passable.  One  of  these  samples 
was  from  Cleveland,  the  other  from  Los 
Angeles. 

"Butbootleg  consumersin Boston, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles  need 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
these  samples  were  passable,  all  bootleg 
vended  in  these  cities  is  safe.  For  other 
samples  bought  in  these  places  proved 
dangerous. 

"Of  the  remaining  thirty-four  samples, 
fifteen  were  doctored  and  diluted  whiskies 
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or  whiskies  produced  from  an  alcohol 
base  and  artificially  colored  and  flavored; 
seventeen  were  raw  moonshine  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  rankness;  one  was  poor  bctr, 
containing  wild  yeasts;  and  one  was  a 
distilled  wine,   of  poor  quality. 

"The  analyses  showed  that  when  you 
buy  bootleg  you  get  nearly  always  a 
dangerous  concoction  of  colored  and  d's- 
guised  alcohol,  or  a  raw  distillate  full  of 
aldehydes  and  volatile  poisons  that  will 
leave  you  with  an  awfui  head  the  day  after 
drinking,  and  a  wrecked  constitution 
after    repeated    doses. 

"The 'aldehydes'  found  in  the  moon- 
shines and  doctored  whiskies,are  elements 
intermediate  between  alcohols  and  acids. 
They  are  derived  from  the  higher  alcohols 
by  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  a  certain 
hydrogen  content  and  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  amount  of  oxygen  converts 
them    into    active    acids. 

"  'The  effect  of  these  aldehydes,' 
says  William  V.  Linder,  Government 
chemist,  'is  to  knock  one  out  much  more 
quickly  than  would  high-grade  whisky. 
"Their  consumption  over  any  consider- 
able period  undermines  the  general  consti- 
tution to  a  point  where  it  seems  much  more 
susceptible  to  many  diseases.  While  not 
immediately  poisonous,  causing  sudden 
blindness  or  death  as  does  methyl  or 
wood  alcohol,  their  effect  is  definitely  and 
cumulatively    harmful.' 

"The  dangerous  elements  in  moonshine 
and  doctored  whiskies,  Linder  explains, 
are  due,  for  most  part,  to  the  unscientific 
distilling    and    blending. 

"Moonshine  is  produced  for  most  part 
under  the  most  unscientific  and  unsani- 
tary conditions.  The  mash  is  fermented 
in  barrels  or  tubs,  usually  in  the  open 
backwoods  or  in  musty  cellars.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  development  of  wild 
yeasts  and  unwholesome  fermentation  are 
common.  Many  moonshines  show  evi- 
dences of  active  putrefaction. 

"In  distilling,  too,  all  the  volatile  ele- 
ments come  over.  In  commercial  distill- 
ing, for  the  production  of  high-grade  whis- 
kies, it  was  the  custom  to  discard  what 
was  known  as  the  'heads'  or  first  run, 
containing  the  high  alcohols  and  the  more 
volatile  oils,  and  the  'tails'  or  the  last 
run.     Onlv  the  middle  run  was  retained. 

"The  moonshiner,  however,  runs  it  all 
in — heads,  tails  and  middles.  The  ele- 
ments that  the  commercial  distiller  care- 
fully ehminated,  therefore,  remain  in 
moonshine. 

"Moonshine,  moreover,  normally  re- 
ceives no  aging.  Hence  it  retains  all  the 
injurious  qualities  inhering  to  a  raw  dis- 
tillate containing  high  alcohols,  aldehydes 
and  fusel  oil,  and  also  whatever  additional 
poisons  or  i-jurious  chemical  elements 
may  have  accumulated  through  improper 
and  unsanitary  fermentation  and  unscien- 
tific distilHng. 

"Aldehydes,  high  alcohols  and  volatile 
oils  in  moonshine  have  a  directly  injurious 
effect  on  the  circulatory,  kidney  and 
nervous  systems,  according  to  Reid  Hunt, 
ormer  chief  of  the  Division  of  Pharma- 
cology, Hygienic  Laboratory,  U.S.  Pub- 
lie  Health  Service.  Also  they  result  in 
'an  increased  hability  to  contract  dis- 
eases or  to  contract  them  in  especially 
severe    form.' 

"Among  the  ailments  which  theseele- 
ments  are  generally  recognized  in  the 
medical  profession  as  aiding  and  abetting- 
are: 

"Hardening  of  the  arteries. 

"Cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

"Awiderangeof  digestivedisturbances." 
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Making  the  Doctor  Pay 

A  Peculiar  Corner  in  the  World  Where  Patients  Confer  a  favor 
by  Accepting  Treatment 


LA  REVUE  DE  PARIS 


AN  ENTERTAINING  article  relat- 
ing strange  facts  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  European  doctors  and 
uncivilized  races  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue   of   our   Paris   contemporary. 

"The  general  attitude  of  primitive 
people"  says  the  writer  "seems  to  be  that 
so  far  from  being  in  the  debt  of  doctors 
who  heal  them  it  is  they  who  confer  a 
favour  upon  the  doctors  by  submitting 
to  their  treatment.  'Many  times,'  writ- 
es a  doctor  with  long  experiences  of 
African  races,  'Europeans  are  astonish- 
ed and  indignant  at  seeing  that  natives 
whom  they  have  treated  not  only  fail  to 
show  any  gratitude  but  actually  demand 
payment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  pat- 
ient and  doctor  are  right  according  to 
their  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  doc- 
tor with  our  European  and  Christian 
ideas  is  justly  indignant  that  his  devo- 
tion, nearly  always  disinterested,  is  so 
misunderstood.  The  patient  is  also  log- 
ical in  his  idea.  He  believes  that  he  was  a 
mere  subject  of  experiment.' "  The  writer, 
M.  Levy  Bruhl,  gives  some  amusing  ex- 
amples of  this  paradoxical  point  of  view. 

"An  experience  of  four  years  among  the 
natives  of  the  Fiji  Islands  has  taught  me 
that  if  any  sick  person  received  medicine 
from  me  he  considered  me  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  feed  him,  and  the  fact  of  re- 


ceiving this  food  then  constituted  a  right 
to  claim  clothes  from  me.  Those  ob- 
tained he  believed  that  henceforth  he  was 
authorised  to  demand  anything  he  need- 
ed, and  to  curse  me  if  I  did  not  yield  to 
his  unreasonable  demands.  For  exam- 
ple, the  captain  offered  to  look  after  a 
native  whose  hand  had  been  fractured 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shot  gun.  The  armourer 
on  board  made  the  amputation,  and  the 
man  was  kept  on  board  for  two  months. 
When  he  was  well  he  told  the  captain 
that  he  must  get  back  to  land,  but  that 
he  must  receive  the  gift  of  a  new  shot 
gun  as  payment  for  having  stayed  on 
board  such  a  long  time.  Naturally, 
his  request  was  refused,  and  the  unrea- 
sonable man  was  put  ashore  after  a  remind- 
er of  the  kindness  which  had  been  shown 
to  him  and  by  which  his  life  had  probably 
been  saved.  He  showed  his  gratitude  by 
setting  fire  to  the  captain's  nets,  so  that 
he  lost  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fish. 
"In  most  cases  of  general  illness  cured 
by  European  doctors  the  natives  believe 
that  they  have  been  healed  by  magic, 
and  the  length  of  time  required  for  their 
treatment  is  put  down  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  medicine  man  in  his  dealing  with 
the  spirits  or  to  his  selfishness  in  wishing 
to  prolong  this  spell-binding  for  his  own 
experiment     and     pleasure." 


The  Man  Who  Lost  the  Peace 

Savage  Attack  Made  on  Lloyd  George,  by  English  Political 
Writer,  Who  Scores  Premier  Ruthlessly 

CENTURION 


IT  IS  not  all  bouquets  and  encomiums 
with  the  British  Prime  Minister  these 
latter  days,  and  from  many  sides  embit- 
tered critics  are  hurling  brickbats  of 
political  abuse  at  the  "little  Welshman." 
Among  the  most  acrimonious  of  these 
attacks  is  that  made  by  "Centurion", 
a  writer  in  The  National  Review  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  article,  makes  a  dark 
inference  that  Lloyd  George  has  a  malig- 
nant  end    in   view: — 

"It  is  true  to-day,  as  it  was  true  in 
1802,  when  Count  Woronzoff  wrote  it, 
I  hat  'if  this  Government  lasts,  the 
British  Empire  will  not  last,'  for  'this 
(Government  is  the  rule  of  a  single  man.' 
If  that  single  man  were  a  Lincoln,  a 
Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon,  there  might  be 
hope;  but  he  is  a  very  ordinary  human 
being,  perverse  by  nature  and  a  born  in- 
triguer; though  possibly  possessing  some 
kindly  qualities  not  en  evidence.  He  has 
this  incurable  defect  as  a  ruler,  that  he  is 
by  disposition  what  the  Americans  call 
a  'quitter.'  He  lacks  moral  toughness 
in  his  fibre  and  is  altogether  without 
tenacity.  He  will  always  yield  before 
danger  and  difficulty  because  of  these  two 
defects,  unless  strong  countervailing 
pressure  is  applied;  and  it  is  the  shame  of 
the  Conservative  party  arid  its  leaders 
that  they  have  failed  to  apply  it,  and 
that  they  have  palliated  his  reckless  ad- 
ventures by  asserting  that  it  is  not  his 
fault  if  he  is  unable  to  look  beyond  his 
nose.  They  declare  him  to  be  sincere 
when  he  denounces  Bolshevism  and  then 
walks  arm  in   arm  with  it." 

"Centurion"  reminds  his  readers  that 
it  is  three  and  a  half  years  since  the  arm- 
istice was  signed  under  the  "dictatorship 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,"  and  through  those 
three  and  a  half  years  the  latter  has  been 
an  autocrat,  unchecked  by  cabinet  con- 
trol, parliamentary  opposition  or  press 
criticism.  Lloyd  George's  ministers  he 
characterizes  as  "mere  subordinates  with 
no  soul  to  call  their  own,  who  will  throw 
overboard  any  principle  at  his  orders." 
In  the  House  of  Commons  there  has  been 
"no  control  of  any  kind  of  his  caprices," 
and,  as  for  the  British  press,  "Centurion" 
says  he  has  discovered  the  means  of  con- 
verting the  greater  part  of  it  from  an 
instrument  of  watchful  criticism  on 
the  nation's  behalf  into  a  mere  machine 
for  pro;)aganda,  by  the  administration  or 
promise  of  titles  to  its  proprietors. 
"Whatever,  then,  has  been  lost  since  the 
war,"  he  continues,    "has  been  lost  only 


through   himself.     He,   and   no  other,   is 
the  artisan  of  ruin." 

He  claims  that  Lloyd  George  has  by 
word  of  mouth  denounced  the  Germans 
and  denounced  the  Boshevists  while  by 
action  he  has  befriended  them  and  furth- 
ered their  interests  and  their  intrigue. 
When  Germany  defeated  France,  he 
indicates,  Germany  made  France  pay; 
but  when  the  allies  defeated  Germany, 
he  charges,  Lloyd  George  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  seeing  that  they  got  off 
"Scot  free",  or  almost  so. 

As  for  Germany's  alleged  inability  to 
pay,  he  points  out  that  British  industries 
are  saddled  with  yearly  taxation  over  five 
billion  dollars,  against  a  German  yearly 
taxation  of  under  one  billion  dollars. 
Meanwhile  twenty-five  million  dollars  in 
gold  is  being  remitted  by  the  Prussian 
government  to  the  ex-Kaiser,  and  over 
five  billion  dollars  in  German  money  has 
been  placed  in  financial  investments 
abroad,  "to  evade  the  allies  with  the  se- 
cret complicity  of  the  German  govern- 
ment." The  ex-Kaiser  was  to  have  been 
tried  and  punished  for  the  crime  of  bring- 
ing on  the  Great  War,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  it,  says  "Centurion,"  and 
"the  British  people  was  tricked  once  more," 
though  there  was  "definite  proof  of  Will- 
iam II's  direct  responsibility  for  the  ap- 
palling outrages  committed  by  the  Ger- 
man army."  The  trial  of  the  German 
war  criminals  was  a  similar  fiasco,  largely, 
this  writer  infers,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Lloyd  George. 

As  for  the  guarantee  to  France  against 
further  German  invasion,  he  refers  to 
the  repudiation  of  the  so-called  Triple 
Pact  of  June  28,1919,  by  the  United  States 
senate,  leaving  France  in  the  lurch. 
"Thereupon,"  he  continues.  "Mr.  Lloyd 
George  insisted  that  the  British  treaty 
also  fell  through,  as  it  was  conditional 
upon  American  support."  Poland,  in  a 
similar  manner,  he  alleges,  was  betrayed, 
and  left  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies. 

"As  for  the  German  armed  forces,"  he 
goes  on,  "these  are  being  maintained  on  a 
vast  scale  under  a  variety  of  camou- 
flages  When   the   allies   intervened 

the  German  army  was  'abolished'  by 
the  singular  expedient  of  changing  its 
name.  The  Sicherheitspolizei  vanished 
and  the  Schutzpolizei  took  its  place." 
Germany  is  still  developing  its  air  forces, 
he  adds,  and  French  experts  have  infor- 
mation that  engines  for  submarines  ard 


parts  for  submarines  are  being  made  se- 
cretly in  Germany.  These  submarine 
parts  could  be  quickly  assembled  into  a 
fleet,  and  England  to-day  has  no  immense 
anti-submarine  organization  to  meet  the 
new  attack. 

Similarly  in  India,  Ireland,  Egypt, 
Russia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  Empire,  "Centurion"  claims,  a 
policy  of  catering  to  the  enemies  of  peace 
and  established  government  has  been 
carried  on  by  Lloyd  George,  who,  he 
says,  has  all  the  time  been  denouncing 
by  word  of  mouth  the  things  that  he  has 
been,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  en- 
couraging. 

As  to  Lloyd  George's  naval  policies 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  United  States, 
"Centurion"     makes     this     comment: — 

"For  the  navy,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  even  the  one-power  standard  is  not 
being  maintained,  and  that,  as  the  gov- 
ernment admits,  'things  have  been  scrap- 
ed to  the  bone.'  At  Washington,  we  sold 
our  birthright  of  seapower  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  in  the  form  of  promises  of  Am- 
erican sympathy,  which  have  not  been 


made  good.  The  Hearst  press  continues 
its  anti-British  propaganda,  and  plans 
for  crippling  our  merchant  shipping  and 
driving  it  from  American  trade  by  a  vast 
system  of  preferential  rates  and  subsidies 
in  aid  of  American  tonnage,  are  under 
consideration  bv  the  American  govern- 
ment. The  debt  of  £900,000,000 
which  as  a  nation  we  incurred  during  the 
war,  mainly  through  backing  the  loans 
of  the  weaker  allies,  is  being  demanded 
from  us,  though  fresh  tariff  legislation 
is  being  passed  which  will  tend  to  drive 
British  goods  altogether  from  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  thus  prevent  us  from 
paying.  It  is  certainly  an  odd  way  of 
showing  affection;  but  it  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  'door-mat'  policy  pursued 
by  the  British  government  towards  Wash- 
ington. We  all  hope  for  an  honorable 
and  friendly  understanding  with  the 
United  States;  it  cannot  be  achieved  by 
the  tame  surrender  of  British  interests 
whenever  they  are  attacked;  and  it 
would  be  much  better  for  both  nations 
if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  the  courage  to 
say    so    bluntly." 


Science  Admits  Soul  Exists 

Scoffers  Once,  Men  of  Learning  Now  Believe  Man  Has  Some- 
thing Which  Can't  be  Weighed 

J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY 


MATERIALISTS  contend  that  a 
human  being  is  to  be  likened  to  a 
musical  box  which  somebody,  or  more 
probably  nobody,  has  wound  up.  When 
the  machine  runs  down  they  assert  it  is  the 
end  of  existence.  But  a  new  and  more 
thoughtful  school  of  philosophers  findsthat 
there  resides  within  us  something  which 
Science  with  all  its  modern  resourcefulness 
cannot  account  for.  Science,  once  the  scof- 
fer, is  now  wonderingly  admitting  the  exis- 
tence of  the  soul  in  man. 

In  the  Spectator,  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
asks  if  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  a  human  being  is  to  be  likened 
to  a  piano,  and  that  the  reason  we  can 
get  no  sound,  or  only  noise  out  of  the 
"piano,"  is  that  the  instrument  has  brok- 
en down  from  age  or  injury  and  is  no 
longer  capable  of  responding  to  the 
"player's"  touch.  "Why  assume  that 
the  'player'  dies  when  the  'instrument' 
dies?"  he  asks.  "The  brain,  no  doubt, 
is  a  material  thing.  It  is  the  'piano,' 
and  the  tunes  appear  to  be  produced  by 
it,  but  in  reality  they  are  the  work  of  the 
'player.' 

"The  soul  uses  the  brain  as  the  piano- 
player  uses  the  piano,  as  long  as  the  brain 
is  capable  of  being  played  upon.  But 
the  soul  is  not  a  part  of  the  brain  or  irre- 
vocably tied  to  it.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions the  soul  may  manifest  itself  as  a 
conscious  entity  when  the  brain,  as  the  . 
autopsy  shows,  has  become  a  mere  pur- 
ulent jelly.  Thought,  consciousness  and 
will  are  facts  which  point  to  a.  'player.' 
It  is  true  that  they  do  not  afford  us  abso- 
lute proof  that  the  destruction  of  the 
instrument  does  not  involve  the  death 
of  the  'player';  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  destruction  of  the  body  and  the  morti- 
fication of  the  brain  do  not  prove  that 
the  power  which  once  set  the  brain  in 
motion  cannot  find  a  new  instrument  on 
which  to  operate." 

In  his  article,  Mr.Strachey  quotes  at 
considerable  length  from  the  works  of 
the  distinguished  French  astronomer, 
Camille  Flammarion.  Here  is  one  of  M. 
Flammarion's  statements  of  the  different  • 
facets  of  his  view: — 

"It  is  important  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  discussion,  for  us  not  to  be 
easily  satisfied  with  words.  What  is 
matter?  According  to  general  opinion, 
it  is  what  is  perceived  by  our  senses, 
which  can  be  seen,  touched  and  weighed. 
Very  well!  The  following  pages  are  to 
prove  that  there  is  in  man  something 
besides  what  can  be  seen,  touched  and 
weighed:  that  there  exists  in  the  human 
being  an  element  independent  of  the 
material  senses,  a  personal  mental  prin- 
ciple, which  thinks,  wills,  acts  and  which 
manifests  itself  at  a  distance,  which  sees 
without  eyes,  hears  without  ears,  di.=cov- 
ers  the  future  before  it  exists,  and  re- 
veals unknown  facts.  To  suppose  that 
this  p.sychic  element— invisible,  intangible 
and  imponderable — isanesFential  faculty 
of  the  brain,  is  to  make  a  declaration 
without  proof;  and  it  is  a  self-contradic- 
tory form  of  reasoning,  as  if  one  said  that 
salt  could  produce  sugar  or  that  fish  could 


become  inhabitants  of  terra  firma. 
What  we  wish  to  show  here  is  that  actual 
observation  itself,  the  observation  of  the 
facts  of  experience,  proves  that  the  human 
being  is  not  only  a  material  body  endow- 
ed with  various  essential  faculties,  but 
also  a  psychic  body  endowed  with  dif- 
ferent faculties  from  those  of  the  animal 
organism.  Even  a  fish  might  very  well 
believe  that  nothing  existed  outside  of 
water;  a  dog  which  made  a  classification 
of  canine  sense  impressions  would  classify 
them  according  to  odor  and  not  according 
to  sight,  as  a  man  would  do;  a  carrier- 
pigeon  would  be  especially  aware  of  the 
sense  of  direction,  an  ant  of  the  sense  of 
touch  in  his  antennae,  etc.  The  spirit 
overrules  the  body;  the  atoms  do  not 
govern,  they  are  governed.  The  same 
reason  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  uni- 
verse, to  the  worlds  that  gravitate  in 
space,  to  vegetables  and  animals.  The 
leaf  of  the  tree  is  formed,  an  egg  that 
hatches  is  formed.  This  formation,  it- 
self, is  of  the  intellect  in  its  nature. 

"We  have  finally  reached  the  point  of 
admitting  the  unity  of  force  and  the  unity 
of  substance.  Everything  is  dynamism. 
Cosmic  dynamism  rules  the  worlds. 
Newton  gave  it  the  name  of  attraction. 
But  this  interpretation  is  insufficient. 
If  there  were  nothing  but  attraction  in 
the  universe,  the  stars  would  form  only 
one  mass,  for  it  would  have  brought  them 
together  long  ago,  in  the  beginning  of  time. 
There  is  something  else — there  is  move- 
ment. Vital  dynamism  governs  all  be- 
ings: in  man,  as  he  has  evolved,  psychic 
dynamism  is  constantly  associated  with 
vital  dynamism.  At  bottom  all  these 
dynamisms  are  one:  it  is  the  spirit  in  na- 
ture, deaf  and  blind,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  in  the  immaterial  world,  and 
even  in  the  instinct  of  animals,  uncon- 
scious in  the  majority  of  human  works, 
conscious     in    a     very     small     number. 

"A  mental  power  rules  all-powerfuUy 
over  the  instincts  of  insects,  assuring 
their  existence  and  their  perpetuation,  as 
it  rules  over  the  birth  of  a  bird  and  the 
evolution  of  the  superior  animals,  includ- 
ing man  himself.  It  is  this  sort  of  dyna- 
mism which  leads  the  caterpillar  to  be- 
come a  formless  pulp  in  the  chrysalis, 
and  afterward  a  butterfly.  It  is  this 
that  from  the  organism  of  certain  media 
brings  forth  a  substance  which  changes 
into  organs  that  are  real,  though  they 
live  for  but  a  short  space— a  dynamism 
instantaneously  creating  transitory  mat- 
erializations. Let  us  assert  it:  the  uni- 
verse is  dynamic.  An  invisible  think- 
ing force  governs  worlds  and  atoms. 
Matter  obeys.  The  analysis  of  thinps 
reveals,  everywhere,  the  action  of  an 
invisible  spirit.  To  admit  only  mat- 
ter endowed  with  certain  rssential  qual- 
ities, is  an  hypothesis  that  does  not  bear 
analysis.  The  positivists  are  mistaken; 
there  exist  'positive'  proofs  that  the  hy- 
pothesis of  matter  dominating  and  gov- 
erning everything  through  its  essential 
qualities  is  beside  the  truth.  They  have 
not  divined  the  dynamic  intelligence 
which  animates  living   creatures. 
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IS  THEHK  such  a  thing  as  mind-cure  of 
boldily  ills  and  mind-correction  of 
bad  habits?  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J., 
writing  for  The  Contemporary  Review, 
says  both  forms  of  successful  treatment 
<?xist,  but  he  deplores  the  wide  efforts  of 
amateurs  to  "educate"  the  people  along 
these  lines.  The  only  professional  voice 
which  has  been  raised  against  this  prac- 
tice of  "fools  rushing  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread"  has  been  that  of  Professor 
Munsterberg,  he  says.  "Not  even  on 
comparative  religion,"  Father  Martin- 
dale  continues,  "have  specialists  poured 
out  such  a  flood  of  popular  literature, 
with  such  a  certainty  of  doing  harm; 
they  can  know  but  little  of  that  human 
nature  with  which  they  profess  to  deal." 
He  later  sets  out  to  explain  "pre-con» 
sciousness: — " 

"Of  certain  things  I  am  conscious.  I 
know  I  am  writing  this  and  why.  But 
probably  no  one  reading  it  is  conscious 
of  what  he  ateto-day  at  breakfa.st,  though 
he  can  easily  recall  it.  It  was,  they  say, 
'in'  his  Pre-consciousness.  Much  more, 
he  cannot  recall  at  will,  say,  what  happen- 
ed on  his  fourth  birthday.  But  some 
stimulus  or  other  can  bring  it  surging  up. 
It  was,  all  the  time,  in  his  Sub-conscious- 
ness. There  may  be  more  that  no  stim- 
ulus suffices  to  recall:  what  occurred, 
say,  when  he  was  two.  That  exists,  if 
anywhere,  in  hisUn-consciousnesis.  These 
memories  then  are  said  to  be  at  different 
'levels'  of  the  Unconscious,  according  as 
it  is  more  or  less  difficult,  or  impossible, 
to  recall  or  make  them  conscious- 
harmless  metaphor,  provided  these  lab- 
els are  not  taken  as  explaining,  but  only 
as  describing,  certain  facts. 

"But  some  of  these  forgotten  exper- 
iences influence  conduct.  In  Miss  M. 
Sinclair's  Tree  of  Heaven,  a  boy  is  always 
made  sick  by  mustard  and  cress  because 
he  had  heard,  when  a  small  boy,  that 
a  dog  had  killed  an  adored  eat  of  his 
while  she  was  sitting  in  a  bed  of  mustard 
and  cress.  No  one  would  guess  why 
that  happened  to  him.  They  were 
not  learned  in  'complexes.'  A  complex 
is  the  association  of  two  ideas  which 
have  an  emotional  value,  so  that  your 
conduct,  or  tendencies,  are  influenced 
by  them,  even  if  you  do  not,  or  even  can- 
not, see  why.  We  all  have  plenty  of 
them.  Some  may  be  pleasant  and  in- 
vigorating. One  may  like  and  be  kind 
to  people  who,  without  one's  realising  it, 
remind  one  of  a  person  liked  long  ago. 
Others,  e.g.  all  red-headed  persons,  one 
may  dislike, because  long  since  one  was 
hurt  by  or  hurt  a  red-headed  person. 

"We  are  naturally  most  concerned  with 
complexes  that  interfere  with  us.  We 
may  laugh  when  we  hear  of  generals  who 
/ainted  at  the  smell  of  strawberries,  of 
cabinet  ministers  who  had  to  leave 
the  room  where  they  sensed  a  cat. 
But  our  teeth  have  chattered  with  rage, 
as  with  cold,  when  a  friend  flung  our 
windows  wide,  one  frosty  night,  because 
he  hated  the  idea  of  enclosure ....  But 
there  are  men  who  'cannot'  face  life, 
cannot  remember,  dare  not  converse, 
reject  food,  are  too  weak  for  exercise: 
let  themselves  die  sooner  than  face  the 
unknown  enemy  in  the  world.  Others, 
feeling  themselves  'abnormal,'  fear 
they  have  tainted  their  child  with  insan- 
ity, and  doomed  their  wife  to  misery, 
and  resolve  on  suicide.  Others  just  go 
through  life  with  a  'secret,'  a  bias  or 
tendency  they  cannot  get  rid  of  or  ac- 
count for.  What  despair!  Or  at  least 
what  loneliness!  Any  moderate  ex- 
perience must  have  encountered  many 
such  woes;  any  honest  heart  have  longed 
to    heal    them.     But    how?" 

This  writer  takes  issue  with  Dr.  E. 
Jones,  who  declared  that  the  subcon- 
scious "is  always  grim,"  and  that  in  it 
were  instincts  said  to  be  always  "savage, 
grabbing,  adulterous."  Instinct,  declar- 
es Father  Martindale,  is  morally  neutral. 
It  merely  makes  for  food,  for  defence  or  a 
mate.  Only  Thought  pronounces  wheth- 
er this  is  mating,  eating,  fighting  that  is 
good  or  bad.  Instinct  as  Instinct,  he 
emphasizes,  "is  good  and  neutral  morally 
until  Intelligence  has  picked  it  up  and 
put  it  into  relation  with  much  else." 

Neither  need  the  Conscious  be  "grim 
and  always  in  conflict  with  the  Subcon- 
scious," as  Freud  declares.  Father  Mar- 
tindale goes  on  to  say.  An  idea  does  not 
only  impress;  it  may  "educate,"  i.e., 
lead  an  instinct  up  and  forth,  develop 
it  precisely  because  it  differentiates  it 
and  specifies  it,  and  thus  helps  the  in- 
dividual to  realize  himself  just  because  it 


Mental  Cure  for  Bad  Habits 

Variants  of  Consciousness  Discussed,  in  Their  Relation  to 
Mental  and  Bodily  Ills 

C.  C.  MARTINDALE,  S.  J. 


"inserts  him  organically  into  an  harmon- 
ious society." 

"The  moment  the  patient  does  not  ac- 
cept the  suggested  idea  as  objectively 
valid,"  he  continues,  "it  ceases  to  work. 
If  I  am  told  I  am  well,  and  believe  it, 
I  may  start  to  try  to  act  as  if  I  were,  and 
find  I  am.  If  I  only  half  believe  it, 
my  effort  will  be  half-hearted.  'The 
doctor,'  a  man  once  told  me,  'wants  to 
bluff  me  into  thinking  so  and  so.'  'It 
all  depends  on  how  far  you  can  kid  your- 
self .  .  .  . '  Such  -persons  don't  get  bet- 
ter.    Even    half  the  power  of  the  sug- 


gestion goes,  if  the  doctor  himself  disbe- 
lieves the  idea  he  offers,  unless  he  be  an 
exceptionally  skillful  liar.  I  knew  an- 
other who  bitterly  resented  the  doctor's 
suggestion  that  he  should  rely  on  Our 
Lady's  intercession.  He  believed  in  it 
himself,  but  knew  the  doctor  didn't. 
A  very  expert  shell-shock  doctor  said  to 
me  of  his  men:  'These  fellows  don't 
get  well,  and  can't.  They  need  a  pur- 
pose in  life,  and  can't  get  orie  because 
they  have  no  principles.'  I  said:  'Why 
not  give  them  some?'  He  answered: 
'Because   we   haven't   any  either.     This 
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True  Enough — The  trucks  are  taking  Posterity  Leads — At  times  one  can't 

the   "good"   out  of  the  roads  system. —      tell  which  will  get  here  first,  prosperity 
Orillia    Packet.  or  posterity? — Nelson  News. 


The  More  Catholic  Taste — Most 
men  like  little  women  and  little  women 
like  most    men. — Kingston    Standard. 

*  *  * 

Modern  Mother  Goose — Goldilocks 
and  the  Three  Bares — Bare  Chest,  Bare 
Back,   Bare   Knees. — Kitchener   Record. 

«  *  « 

Their  Handicap — Some  '.ocal  auto- 
ists  should  remember  that  pedestrians 
carry  no  spare  parts. — Brockville  Re- 
corder and  Times. 

*  *  * 

According  to  the  Evidence — "Man 
with  eleven  wives  may  be  insane." 
Heading.  It  sounds  darned  reasonable. 
— Fredericton  Gleaner. 

*  *  # 

A     Long     Distance     Child— A     St. 

Louis  man  has  named  his  baby  Radio, 
because  it  can  be  heard  for  many  metres. 
— Vancouver    Province. 

*  *  * 

You    Answer   for    Your    Locality — 

All  the  clothes  in  the  wardrobe  of  all  the 
flappers  placed  end  to  end  wouldn't 
reach. — Kitchener     Record. 

*  *  * 

Needless — No  wonder  a  girl  never 
worries  about  not  having  brains  when  she 
sees  what  she  can  do  with  men  who  think 
they  are  full  of  them. — Hamilton  Her- 
ald. 

*  *  * 

The  Midas  Touch — When  it  comes 
to  turning  brass  into  gold,  scientists  will 
never  be  able  to  beat  the  boy  who  has 
the  hat-checking  privilege. — Hamilton 
Spectator. 

*  *  » 

Taking  Away  the  Sting— Just  when 
you  are  almost  persuaded  that  the  world 
is  going  to  the  dogs  you  meet  a  chap  who 
uses  perfume,  and  you  don't  care  if  it 
does. — Sydney    Record. 

*  *  * 

Education  With  a  Swatter — Educa- 
tion is  the  basis  of  sanitation.  Teach 
the  houseflies  that  life  in  the  open  is 
more  healthful — and  there  you  are! — 
Kingston    British     Whig. 

*  *  * 

Things  to  Worry  About — Have  you 

ever  thought  of  worrying  about  this  bit 
of  information— "(From  a  W.C.T.U. 
Bulletin.)  "A  pipeful  of  tobacco  will 
kill    a    goldfish."— Saskatoon    Star. 

*  *  * 

The  Stuck  On  Kind's  Worth  More 
—Human  hair  is  said  to  be  worth  about 
$50  a  pound,  but  it  depends  on  whether 
you  are  buying  it  or  merely  trying  to 
keep  what  you  have.— Hamilton  Herald. 


Sad -Faced  Sanctity — The  chief  weak- 
ness of  reformers  is  their  disposition  to 
think  everything  enjoyable  a  little  wick- 
ed.— Kingston  British   Whig. 

*  *  * 

Worth  the  Money — An  Ohio  man 
was  fined  $10  for  hitting  a  dentist,  but  it 
may  have  been  worth  more  than  that. — 
Brockville    Recorder  and  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  Difference — When  she  eats  din- 
ner and  then  chews  her  cud,  that's  cow. 
When  banqueters  eat  dinner  and  then 
chew  the  rag,  that's  bull. — Nelson  News. 

*  *  * 

Prenez  Garde — The  world  is  growing 
better,  but  it  is  probable  that  cold  feet 
turn  the  other  cheek  more  frequently 
than  righteousness. — Windsor  Border  Cit- 
ies Star. 

*  *  * 

Skilled  Work — That  Canadian  woman 
who  killed  her  husband  with  a  butcher 
knife  will  cause  every  housewife  to  won- 
der how  she  got  the  thing  sharp  enough. 
— Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  *  * 

Safety  First- We  are  told  that  fash- 
ion has  decreed  for  men  that  suspenders 
are  to  come  in  again.  We  never  knew 
they  went  out.  Indeed,  if  suspenders 
went  out,  a  good  many  men  wouldn't. — 
Calgary     Herald. 

*  *  * 

Records     Seem     More     in    Order — 

Here's  another  gross  perversion  of  jus- 
tice. A  man  who  stole  a  comet  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  must  have  stolen  it  from  somebody 
who    played    it. — Fredericton  Gleaner. 

*  *  * 

These    Letters    Are    Still    Lively — 

With  so  many  thousands  of  letters  go- 
ing to  the  dead  letter  office,  it  is  pain- 
fully surprising  how  regularly  these 
"please  pay"  invitations  reach  their 
intended  destination. — Stratford  Herald. 

*  *  # 
Naming  that  Spade — "A  local  fish- 
erman while  out  in  the  garden  one  day 
this  week,  digging  for  worms,  fell  over  his 
spade  and  barked  his  shin.  A  spectator 
desires  to  have  the  instance  recorded  as 
one  on  which  a  spade  was  not  called  a 
spade."— Milverton   Sun. 

*  *  * 

Straining   International    Relations 

— An  amateur  gardener  reports  to  our 
agriculture  editor  that  he  has  planted 
his  Dutch  sets  upside  down.  Serious, 
and  apt  to  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  if  they 
go  through  and  tickle  the  bare  feet  of 
the  heathen  Chinee. — London  Advertiser. 


is  where  you  come  in.'  So  the  more  con- 
vinced a  practitioner  may  be  that  ideas 
are  illusory,  the  less  he  should  say  so. 
He  would   commit   professional  suicide. 

"Here  then  we  cross  from  method  to 
philosophy.  And  we  affirm  that  the  old 
rational  psychology  holds  good.  We 
are  self-conscious;  we  have  universal 
ideas;  we  are  aware  of  relations  between 
units  of  series;  and  from  vibrations  af- 
fecting optic  or  aural  nerve,  we  collect 
form  or  melody  and  appreciate  their 
beauty.  We  act  in  view  of  ends,  and 
pause  before  yielding  to  motives.  'These 
are  non-spatial  and  in  fact  spiritual  act- 
ivities, are  not  the  property  of  matter 
and  cannot  evolve  from  it.  They  exact 
in  us  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  substance 
about  which  much  may  be  deduced; 
for   example,   its   indestructibility." 

Father  Martindale  in  conclusion  se- 
verely scores  much  of  modern  literature  on 
psycho-analysis    and    the    like: — 

"A  mere  word  on  the  special  bias  of 
most  of  this  psycho-therapeutic  litera- 
ture, due  doubtless  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  particular  hospital  in  Vienna.  True, 
the  topic  is  often  shirked  or  clumsily 
treated,  and  good  specialist  work  has 
been  done  by  psycho-therapeutists.  Our 
manuals  of  special  ethics  were,  after  all, 
not  the  idly  prurient  compositions  they 
were  often  called.  Still,  they  were  writ- 
ten by  specialist  experts  for  experts,  in 
experts'  language.  But  how  wanton 
are  these  popularisers — and  they  are  all 
of  them  that — who  flood  the  market  with 
books  that  outstrip,  for  obscenity,  the 
Renaissance  annotators  of  Petronius! 
Who  do  you  think  read  them,  and  why? 
The  young,  of  course,  and  girls,  who  can 
now  obtain,  and  talk  about,  with  a  show 
of  scientific  decency,  what  else  they 
would  have  had  to  seek  in  the  pack-room 
of  some  Berlin  pornographic  shop.  The 
authors,  skilled  in  suggestion,  ought  to 
know  how  violent  a  suggestion  they  are 
administering  to  the  brains  of  half  Eur- 
ope. Huge  Rabelaisian  ridicule,  or  ex- 
treme purity  of  mind,  dare  alone  con- 
front such  a  literature.  Human  equili- 
brium is  not  bad,  but  it  is  not  meant  to 
withstand  these  fierce  shocks.  Nor  can 
it.  I  have  known  plenty  of  young  men, 
and  some  girls,  badly  confused  by  these 
materialists,  ready  to  give  up  trying,  if 
their  will  be  after  all  not  free,  and  they 
but  the  victims  of  their  complexes  and 
at  the  reconstructive  disposal  of  any  ther- 
apeutist; and  even  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  suffered,  though  perfectly 
healthy,  from  some  hideous  complex 
of  which,  without  these  books,  they  would 
never  have  dreamed.  At  times  they 
despair;  or  spend  much  time  and  money 
wandering  from  doctor  to  doctor,  'trying 
to  buy  a  new  soul  in  Harley  Street.' 
Others,  coached  in  the  evils  of  repres- 
sion, resolved  on  regulated  self-expression 
recommended,  even  in  its  most  'abnormal' 
forms,  by  a  book  that  for  once  our  auth- 
orities had  the  sense  to  suppress.  We 
strongly  protest,  basing  ourselves  on 
direct  experience  of  many  men  of  var- 
ious races  and  upbringings  and  ages,  of 
various  religions  or  of  none,  that  contin 
ence  need  never  be  harmful  nor  even  very 
difficult. 

"A  perspective,  then,  is  being  formed. 
The  new  schools  are  settling  into  their 
relative  importance.  New  and  old  are 
reaching,  each  from  its  side,  a  self-same 
arch,  and  may  each  profitably  step 
through  and  explore  the  other's  domain. 
The  new  has  destroyed  nothing  proper 
to  the  old,  least  of  all  its  belief  in  the 
spiritual  coefficient  in  man,  and,  indeed, 
should  maintain,  even  for  its  own  suc- 
cess, the  validity  of  ideas  and  their  role 
in  freeing  action.  An  educational  meth- 
od has  been  reinforced,  and  a  way  of 
dealing  better  with  psychic  illnesses 
developed,  so  that  we  can  love  more  of 
our  fellow  men,  and  more  intelligently, 
and  more  easily  than  before.  That  is 
sheer  gain. 

"Dr  Jones  once  said  that  the  first  re- 
mark about  a  discovery  was:  'There  is 
nothing  in  it!'  The  second:  'It  is 
wicked.'  Then:  'We  knew  it  all  along.' 
Alack!  We  have  been  making  nearly  all 
three  about  his  own  theory,  or  that  of  his 
Freudian  masters.  There  is  something 
in  psycho-analysis,  but  not  all,  nor  near- 
ly; the  way  in  which  it  has  been  mis- 
managed is  extremely  wicked.  And  its 
substance  we  knew,  as  the  scholastics 
knew  it  700  years  ago,  and  as  old  phil- 
osophers, practical  and  theoretical,  knew 
it  thrice  that  time  ago.  For  it  is  in 
Aquinas,  and  Cassian,  and  Aristotle." 
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Are  you  giving  your  hair 
the  right  treatment^ 

Different  types  of  hair  need 
different  treatment  to  bring 
out  their  beauty  and  lustre — 
there  is  a  tested  treatment  for 
your  individual  type  of  hair. 


N 


ATI] RE  intended  every 
woman  to  have  beautiful 
hair — hair  that  is  full  <if 
lights  and  lustre — hair  that 
is  soft  and  silky  to  touch. 


This  is  a  message  to  women 
who  wieh  to  keep  this  beauty 
or  who  would  restore  it. 

For  the  caus-e  of  most  all  hair 
troubles  is  now  known.  And  there 
is  now  an  ideal  method  of  treating 
your  hair  that  deals  directly  with 
the  cause  of  these  troubles. 


There  is  an  oil  in  the  scalp,  secreted  by 
the  glands  of  the  hair,  called  Sebum.  It  is 
nature's  beautifier.  It  is  this  Sebum  oil  which 
gives  your  hair  its  natural  beauty  and  lustre 
— when  your  hair  is  healthy. 

But,  like  all  skin  secretions,  its  flow  is 
often  excessive.  Then  your  hair  becomes 
oily,  or  full  of  dandruff  and  later  scales. 


This  is  the  danger  signal.  For 
Sebum  if  neglected,  becomes 
the  chief  source  of  harm  to 
your  hair.  It  clogs  the  roots 
— it  stops  the  natural  flow  of 
this  oil.  Your  hair  becomes 
dry  and  brittle. 

And  this  Sebum,  if  neglected, 
quickly  decomposes,  forming 
fatty  acids,  which  inflame  the 
scalp,  burn  away  the  tissue, 

and  if  left  unattended  to,  generally  kill 

the  hair  roots. 

The  first  step  is  the  same  as  with  any 
skin  surface.  Remove  the  surplus,  purge  the 
pores  and  follicles. 

But  not  with  ordinary  soaps  and  cleans- 
ers. For  you  must  aim  at  the  Sebum.  You 
must  remove  it — dissolve  it — clear  it  from 
your  scalp,  in  a  way  that  will  not  harm  the 
delicate  tissues. 

Once  the  cause  of  hair  trouble  was 
known,  our  chemists  began  their  search  for 
an  effective  remedy. 

They  have  developed  in  Palmolive  Sham- 
poo, we  believe,  the  best  way  yet  known  to 
combat  Sebum  effectively. 

The  next  thing  is  to  care  for  your  hair  as 
you  would  your  complexion,  to  bring  out  its 
beauty  and  lustre.  Together  with  the  Sebum 
combatant  our  chemists  have  blended  Olive 
Oil.  Nothing  throughout  the  ages  has  yet 
proved  the  equal  of  Palm  and  Olive  Oil 
for  bringing  out   the   lustre,   sheen,    and 
silky  softness  of  your  hair. 

To  show  you  the  effectiveness  of  this 


PALMOLIVE 


/ 


Nfw   Booklet   Free 

Be  Bur«   to   set   thU*    new 

booklet  on  the  rare  (tf 
the  hair,  which  explains 
ftuth  0  r  1  E  e  d  sclent  tflc 
h*lr  treatment.  Hiip- 
plle<l  by  leaillns  ipe- 
ctallate. 


SHAMPOO 


shampoo   treatment   we    will    send    you    a 
treatment  to  try. 

With  it  comes  a  book  that  tells  you  ex- 
actly what  else  to  do  for  your  own  type  of 
hair.  In  addition  to  Palmolive  Special 
Shampoo  treatment  it  tells  you  the  other 
aids  to  give  your  hair — how  to  help  you  re- 
store hair  that  is  oily,  dull  and  brittle,  dry, 
full  of  dandruff  or  thin  and  falling. 

Each  treatment  has  been  tested 
by  well-known  medical  authorities. 
The  results  have  already  been 
proven. 

So,  for  your  own  sake,  stop  hit 
or  miss  methods.  Adopt  the  Pal- 
molive Shampoo,  together  with  one 
of  these  tested  treatments,  that  is 
right  for  your  type  of  hair. 

Then  see  how  soon  your  friends 
begin  to  note  the  remarkable  change 
and  the  softness  and  beauty  of  your  hair. 

If  your  hair  is  not  all  you  want  it  to  be, 
start  today  to  learn  the  best  way  to  beautify 
it  and  preserve  it. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us. 

The  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA,  Limited 


W  innipeg 
Toronto 
Montreal 


Copyright  1922    The  Palmolive  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited.        I578C 


GENTLEMEN: 


Dept.  B  328 


I       Please  send  me,  gratis,  your  book, 
I   "How  to  Take  Care  of  tlic  Hair," 
I   and  a  trial  treatment  of  your  Palm 
and  Olive  Oil  Shampoo. 


Name.^ 


hiciri 
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Teeth  You  Envy 

Are  Brushed  in  this  New  Way 


Millions  of  people  daily  now  combat 
the  film  on  teeth.  This  method  is  fast 
spreading  all  the  world  over,  largely  by 
dental  advice. 

You  see  the  results  in  every  circle. 
Teeth  once  dingy  now  glisten  as  they 
should.  Teeth  once  concealed  now  show 
in  smiles. 

This  is  to  offer  a  ten-day  test  to 
prove  the  benefits  to  you. 

That  cloudy  film 

A  dingy  film  accumulates  on  teeth. 
When  fresh  it  is  viscous — you  can  feel 
it.  Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between 
the  teeth  and  stays.  It  forms  the  basis 
of  cloudy  coats. 

Film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 
Tartar  is  based  on  film.  Film  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are 
now  traced  to  film,  and  very  few  escape 
them. 

Must  be  combated 

Film  has  formed  a  great  tooth  prob- 
lem. No  ordinary  tooth  paste  can  ef- 
fectively combat  it.     So  dental  science 


has  for  years  sought  ways  to  fight  this 
film. 

Two  ways  have  now  been  found.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  them  by  many 
careful  tests.  A  new  tooth  paste  has 
been  perfected  to  comply  with  modern 
requirements.  And  these  two  film  com- 
batants are  embodied  in  it. 

This  tooth  paste  is  Pepsodent,  now 
emp'oyed  by  forty  races,  largely  by 
dental  advice. 

Other  tooth  enemies 

Starch  is  another  tooth  enemy.  It 
gums  the  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth, 
and  often  ferments  and  forms  acid. 

Nature  puts  a  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva  to  digest  those  starch  deposits, 
but  with  modern  diet  it  is  often  too 
weak. 

Pepsodent  multiplies  that  starch  di- 
gestant with  every  application.  It  also 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutral'zer  for  acids 
which  cause  decay. 

Thus  Pepsodent  brings  effects  which 
modern  authorities  desire.  They  are 
bringing  to  millions  a  new  dental  era. 
Now  we  ask  you  to  watch  those  effects 
for  a  few  days  and  learn  what  they 
mean  to  you. 

The  facts  are  most  important  to  you. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Made  in  Canada 


REG.  IN 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

neariv'al  "the"""";!;  '"*'°"'"'  '"'  '^"^  ''^'"^'^  ^^  '-ding  dentists 
nearly  all    the   world   over.     All    druggists   supply   the   large   tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  ^cg- 

THE  PEPSODENT   COMPANY.' 

Dcpt.  135,  191  GeorgtSt..  Toronto,  Ont 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


You'll  enjoy  it 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  Bfter  usng.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film  coats  disappear. 
Get  the  agreeable  after-effects  of  a 
naturally  alkaline  mouth. 


When  the  Mountains  Walked 

.-Ircouni  of  an  Earthquake  in  China,  Which  Destroyed  100,000 

Lives 

UPTON  CLOSE  and  ELSIE  McCORMICK 


THK  STORY  of  a  tremendous  earth- 
((uake  which  occurred  in  December 
1920  in  Kansy  province,  China,  is  only 
now  beginning  to  spread  and  the  details  to 
hand  show  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
appalling  catastrophes  in  the  world's 
hi.story.  Josef  W.  Hall  (Upton  Close), 
who  visited  the  earthquake  area  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Fam- 
ine Relief  Committee,  has  brought  back 
one  of  the  first  accounts  of  the  devastated 
country  and  relates  the  details  of  his 
experiences  in  The  National  Geogra-phic 
Mayuzine. 

The  area  of  destruction,  100  by  300 
miles  in  extent,  contains  ten  large  cities, 
besides  numerous  villages.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  so-called  loess  country, 
where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
powdered  quartz.  A  narrower  region 
was  comprised  in  the  landslide  district 
where  the  loose  earth  cascaded  down  the 
valleys  and  buriedevery  object  in  its  path. 

As  three-fifths  of  the  dead  are  Mo- 
hammedan, the  non-Moslem  Chinese 
claim  that  the  earthquake  was  a  visita- 
tion from  Heaven  against  the  disciples 
of  the  prophet.  One  of  the  most  drama- 
tic episodes  of  the  disaster  was  the 
burial  of  Ma  the  Benevolent,  a  famous 
Moslem  fanatic,  and  300  of  his  followers 
just  as  they  had  met  in  conclave  to  pro- 
claim a  holy  war.  The  cave  in  which 
they  had  gathered  was  sealed  by  a  terri- 
fic avalanche  while  the  group  knelt  on 
their  prayer-mats. 

In  another  district,  Mr.  Hall  and  his 
party  found  that  a  whole  mountain,  top- 
ped by  a  temple,  had  slid  into  a  valley. 
A  little  beyond,  they  found  that  a  road 
bordered  by  poplar  trees  had  ridden  the 
crest  of  a  slide  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  without  apparent  damage  to  the 
trees  or  even  to  the  birds'  nests  in  their 
branches.  One  astonished  peasant  looked 
out  of  his  window  in  the  morning  to  find 
that  a  high  hill  had  moved  on  to  the  home- 
stead, stopping  its  line  of  march  within 
a  few  feet  of  his  hut. 


In  another  village,  the  only  people  left 
alive  were  a  couple  over  seventy  years 
old.  They  were  saved  from  death  only 
by  the  fact  that  their  children,  displaying 
a  strange  lack  of  filial  piety,  had  sent 
them  to  live  in  a  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  elan  village,  which  was  buried  by  an 
avalanche.  The  death  of  their  descend- 
ants was  taken  asevidence  by  survivors  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  +ieaven  had  pun- 
ished the  family  for  its  lack  of  filial  res- 
pect. 

The  most  appalling  sight  of  all  was  the 
Valley  of  the  Dead,  where  seven  great 
slides  crashed  into  a  gap  in  the  hills 
three  miles  long,  killing  every  living 
thing  in  the  area  except  three  men  and 
two    dogs. 

The  survivors  were  carried  across  the 
valley  on  the  crest  of  the  avalanche, 
caught  in  the  cross-current  of  two  other 
slides,  and  catapulted  to  the  slope  of 
another  hill.  With  them  went  house, 
orchard  and  threshing-floor,  and  the  farmer 
has  since  placidly  begun  to  till  the  new 
location  to  which  he  was  so  unceremon- 
iously   transported. 

On  one  highway,  the  road  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  dropped  out  of  sight.  It  had 
been  cut  as  if  chopped  with  an  axe,  leav- 
ing the  fifty-year-old  poplars  and  cotton- 
woods  with  which  it  was  lined  partly  up- 
rooted, like  sentinels  stricken  at  their 
post,  upon  the  edge  of  the  sixty-foot 
gully  which  occupied  the  position  of  the 
road.  It  is  in  the  loess  area  that  the 
immense  slide  out  of  the  terraced  hills 
occurred,  burying  or  carrying  away  vil- 
lages, damming  stream-beds  and  turning 
valleys  into  lakes  and  accomplishing 
those  hardly  believable  freaks  which 
the  natives  name  the  "footsteps  of  the 
gods." 

Here  the  Chinese,  since  their  vernacu- 
lar is  devoid  of  a  technical  or  other  term 
corresponding  to  "landslide,"  have  coin- 
ed the  expression — "The  mountains 
walked." 


We  Should  Be  Meat  Eaters 

Old  Theories  of  Dangers  And  Diseases  Being  Due  To  Meat 
Eating  Are  Being  Exploded. 

DR.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON 


NOT  so  long  ago  people  were  taught 
to  look  upom  meat  eating  as  one  of 
the  largest  contributing  causes  of  rheu- 
matism, hardening  of  the  arteries,  Bright's 
Disease,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son writing  in  Collier's  points  out  that 
these  theories  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
that  meat  is  recognized  as  the  best  of 
foods,  better  than  bread  or  starchy  foods 
of  any  kind.     Dr.  Hutchinson  writes: 

"Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
Bread  may  be  the  staff  of  life  but  it  is 
a  clumsy  kand  of  club  without  the  blood- 
red  iron  of  meat  to  put  a  point  on  it  and 
turn  it  into  a  spear  or  pike. 

"As  faith  without  works  is  dead,  bread 
without  butter  is  dry  in  more  senses 
than  one,  and  the  problem  of  knowing 
on  which  side  one's  bread  is  buttered 
should  be  solved  after  the  classic  fash- 
ion of  George  Washington  by  seeing 
that  it  is  buttered  on  both  sides. 

"  'Eat  less  bread!'  should  be  our 
slogan  and  more  milk,  meat,  bacon, 
fruits    and    green    vegetables. 

"Not  a  few  of  us  workers  actually  take 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  fuel  value  of 
our  food  in  the  shape  of  bread.  The 
man  who  stands  on  the  bread  line  and 
lives  chiefly  upon  bread  will  always  be 
a  down-and-outer,  weak,  lazy,  easily 
discouraged,  because  bread  puts  no  'fire 
in  the  belly'    or  courage  in  the  heart. 

"The  troops  that  ate  the  most  meat 
and  the  least  bread — the  New  Zealand- 
ers,  the  Australians,  the  Canadians, 
and  our  own  doughboys — made  the  fin- 
est shock  troops  in  the  war.  And  when 
Germany  began  to  run  out  of  meat,  ani- 
mal fats,  milk  and  cheese  for  her  shock 
troops,  her  doom  was  sealed,  though  she 
had  enough  bread,  starch,  and  vegetable 
oils    left,  right  down  to  the  armistice. 


"The  only  thing  starch  ever  put  any 
stiffening  into  was  a  shirt  front,  and  a 
good  sweat  or  a  shower  of  rain  takes 
that   out   in   a   twinkling. 

"All   the   silly   old    prejudices   against 
meat  that  it    'heated  the  blood'    (what- 
ever that  meant),  produced  uric  acid  in    • 
excess,    hardened   the   arteries,   inflamed    X 
the    kidneys,    caused    rheumatism,    etc.,    ^ 
have  now  been  proved  to  be  pure  fairy 
tales,  utterly  without  foundation  in  sci- 
entific fact. 

"Red  meats  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  uric  acid.  Nor  have  they  any- 
thing to  do  with  causing  gout  or  rheu- 
matism, because  neither  of  these  dis- 
eases is  due  to  foods  or  drinks  of  any 
sort,  but  solely  to  what  we  call  focal 
infections:  little  pockets  of  pus  (matter) 
full  of  robber  germs — mostly  streptoc- 
occi— around  the  roots  of  our  teeth,  in 
the  pouches  of  our  tonsils,  in  our  nasal 
passages  and  the  sinuses  in  our  foreheads 
and  faces  opening  into  them;  even  in 
ulcers  of  our  stomach  and  bowels,  around 
an  inflamed  appendix  or  gall  bladder, 
sometimes  even  around  an  inflamed  in- 
growing toenail  or  a  painful  bunion  or 
suppurating  corn.  Our  belief  now  is: 
'No  pockets  of  pus,  no  rheumatism  or 
gout!'  Food  of  any  sort  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  case  than  the  famous  'flow- 
ers that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la!' 

"Nor  is  this  just  pretty  theory.  About 
a  year  ago  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert 
(Roosevelt's  personal  physician)  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  records  of 
rheumatism  in  the  largest  New  York 
hospital,  Bellevue,  for  thirteen  years 
past. 

"He  found,  to  his  delight  and  surprise, 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  rheumatism 
(rheumatic  fever,  acute,  particular  rheu- 


HVatism)    in  proportion   to   all  the  other 

**  forms  of  disease  in  Bellevue  had  fallen 

off    70   per   cent,  in   thirteen   years!     In 

i       other  words,  there  is  to-day  less  than  a 

i       third   as   much   rheumatism    among   the 

3,000   patients   in   Bellevue   Hospital   as 

there  was  thirteen  years  ago! 

"The  only  thing,  or  influence,  or 
change  of  habits,  which  could  possibly 
be  supposed  to  account  for  this  was  the 
splendid  system  of  dental  clinics  and 
tonsil,  adenoid,  and  throat  clinics  which 
were  established  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City  about  twenty  years  ago 
and  got  into  full  swing  about  ten  years 
ago. 

"When  we  remember  that  with  the 
wiping  out  of  rheumatism  goes  three- 
fourths  of  all  our  stiff  joints  and  'game 
legs'  and  aching  backs  and  lumbago 
and  sciaticas,  as  well  as  50  per  cent  of 
all  our  organic  or  valvular  heart  disease, 
we  can  see  what  a  wonderful  relief  from 
pain  and  crippling  and  premature  death 
we   have   already   won. 

"Another  curious  straw  pointing  in  the 
^ame  direction  is  the  report  that  one  of 
•>ur  largest   mineral   springs,  specializing 
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in  rheumatism,  is,  after  a  successful  car- 
eer of  nearly  fifty  years,  thinking  of  clos- 
ing down,  completely,  because  of  lack  of 
patronage. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  meat  leaves  in 
our  blood  a  considerable  amount  of  waste 
substance  called  urea,  but  it  is  a  perfect- 
ly harmless,  nonpoisonous  waste  product. 

"Even  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
kidneys,  such  as  the  various  forms  of 
Bright's  disease,  moderate  amounts  of 
meat  do  no  harm  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  by  building  up  the  patient's 
strength  they  help  him  to  resist  the  dis- 
ease and  fight  his  way  back  to  a  condi- 
tion of  balance  or  equilibrium  in  which 
he  may  live  for  ten,  twenty,  even  thirty 
years. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  very  worst 
cases  on  record  in  ail  ;  .edical  history  of 
hardening  and  turning  to  lime  (calcifi- 
cation) of  the  arteries  all  over  the  body, 
and  in  the  kidneys  and  intestines  parti- 
cularly, have  been  found  in  Trappist 
and  certain  orders  of  Oriental  monks,  who 
live  almost  exclusively  upon  starch  and 
pulses — that  is,  peas, beans,  andlentils — 
and  abstain  from  meat  entirely." 


The  Church  Needs  a  New  Start 

Claims  That  Church  As  It  Exists  Has  Signally  Failed  to 
Meet  The  Needs  of  The  Age. 

BERNARD  SHAW 


THE  Editor  of  the  St  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  Review  propounded  certain 
questions  relative  to  the  church  and  its 
beliefs  to  Bernard  Shaw.  These  ques- 
tions and  Mr.  Shaw's  answers,  whether 
one  agrees  with  them  or  not,  provide  some 
striking  and  thought-provoking  ideas. 
Mr.  Shaw  cites  St.  Paul  as  one  of  the 
unchristlike  people  who  are  trading  un- 
der the  name  of  Christ.  He  sees  in  the 
war  a  revulsion  from  an  anti-christian 
attitude  that  has  induced  more  people  to 
place  their  trust  in  Him,  than  ever  in  the 
world  before.  At  the  same  time  he  cen- 
sures the  church,  claiming  that  it  has 
failed  "infamously"  but  in  so  saying  he 
differentiates  between  the  church  as  it 
•  xists  and  the  church  that  should  arise 
us  an  answer  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
rhink  Christ  is  still  a  living  influence  in 
;.he    present,  day?"    Mr.    Shaw    says: 

"Yes,  but  there  are,  as  He  expected 
there  would  be,  a  good  many  unchrist- 
like people  trading  under  his  name:  for 
instance,  St.  Paul.  The  wholesale  re- 
bellion again.st  His  influence  which  cul- 
minated in  the  war  has  turned  out  so  very 
badly  that  just  at  present  there  are  pro- 
iiably  more  people  who  feel  that  in  Christ 
is  the  only  hope  for  the  world  than  there 
ever  were  before  in  the  life-time  of  men 
now    living." 

"You  think  the  Church  has  'failed 
grossly  in  the  courage  of  its  profession,' 
and  therefore  you  disbelieve  in  it.  But 
the  Labor  Party  has  equally  missed  its 
opportunity,  yet  you  believe  in  it.  Why?" 
To  this  question  he  answered,  "The 
Church  has  failed  infamously;  I  can  hard- 
ly imagine  how  it  has  the  face  to  exist 
after  its  recreancy  during  the  war.  But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  belief  or  disbe- 
lief? 

"The  Church  of  England  is  only  a 
society  of  gentlemen  amateurs,  half  of 
them  pretending  to  be  properly  trained 
and  disciplined  priests,  and  the  other 
half  pretending  that  they  are  breezy 
public  schoolboys,  with  no  parsonic  non- 
sense about  them.  They  profess  to 
sustain  and  propagate  religious  faith; 
l)ut  their  failure  or  success,  their  honesty 
or  dishonesty,  their  sense  or  their  folly, 
cannot  affect  the  faith;  it  can  only  affect 
the  attendance  in  the  buildings  in  which 
they  pontificate. 

"If  a  man  sells  me  a  bad  motor-car. 
I  can  take  my  custom  away  from  him, 
and  denounce  him  as  an  impostor,  with- 
out ceasing  to  believe  in  the  science  of 
mechanics.  There  are  churches  where  the 
liarson  snarls  the  service  and  bullies 
God  like  a  barrister  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  are  churches  where  he  is  a  duffer, 
and  churches  where  he  is  a  snob.  But 
that  does  not  prevent  people  going  to 
St.  Martin's.  "The  Church  is  what  the 
parsons  make  it;  and  when  a  man  says 
he  does  not  hold  with  the  Church,  and 
that  parsons  are  frauds,  we  generally 
find  either  that  he  never  goes  to  church, 


or  else  that  his  particular  parson  is  a 
fraud.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Labor  Party.  It,  also,  is  what  the  Labor 
men  make  it.  But  the  truths  it  stands 
for  remain  none  the  less  true." 

"Do  you  agree  with, Voltaire  who  said, 
'To  believe  in  God  is  impossible,  not  to 
believe  in  him  is  absurd?'  " 

"No.  Voltaire's  remark  was  witty— 
that  is,  true — when  he  made  it;  and  it  is 
still  true  of  the  Omnipotent  Personality, 
with  body,  parts,  and  passions,  which 
the  word  of  God  meant  in  Voltaire's  time. 
But  our  God,  the  God  who  is  still  strug- 
gling with  the  work  of  the  Creative  Evo- 
lution, and  using  his  laborers,  having 
created  us  for  the  purpose,  and  proceed- 
ing by  the  method  of  trial  and  error,  pre- 
sents no  such  difficulty.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  our  people  have  not  yet  caught 
up  with  Voltaire,  much  less  with  the  twen- 
tieth century;  and  for  them  it  would  be 
a  considerable  advance  if  they  were  to 
become  Voltaireans." 

"What  effect  do  you  think  it  would 
have  on  the  country  if  every  Church 
were  shut  and  every  parson  unfrocked? 
Do  you  think  a  Religion  is  a  necessity  for 
the  development  of  a  nation?  And  if  so, 
must  it  not  have  some  organization  for 
its  development?  Or  do  you  believe 
that  nothing  can  be  organized  in  the  realm 
of  the  Spirit  in  this  present  existence?" 
Mr.  Shaw  answers:  "A  very  salutary 
effect  indeed  would  follow.  It  would 
soon  provoke  an  irresistible  demand  for  the 
Re-establishment  of  the  Church,  which 
could  then  start  again  without  the  super- 
stitions that  make  it  so  impossible  to-day. 
At  present  the  Church  has  to  make  it- 
self cheap  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  induce 
people  to  attend  its  services;  and  the 
cheaper  it  makes  itself  the  less  the  people 
attend.  Its  articles  are  out  of  date; 
its  services  are  out  of  date;  and  its  minis- 
ters are  men  to  whom  such  things  do 
not  matter  because  they  are  out  of  date 
themselves.  The  marriage  service  and 
the  burial  service  are  unbearable  to 
people  who  take  them  seriously-  and 
please  do  not  conclude  I  am  thinking  now 
of  the  current  foohsh  and  prudish  object- 
ions to  the  sensible  and  true  parts  of  the 
marriage    service. 

"Your  main  point  is  what  would  happen 
if  the  people  suddenly  found  themselves 
without  churches  and  rituals.  So  many 
of  them  would  find  that  they  had  been 
deprived  of  a  necessity  of  life  that  the 
want  would  have  to  be  supplied;  and 
there  would  presently  be  more  churches 
than  ever  and  fuller  ones.  The  only 
people  who  can  do  without  churches  arc 
the  simple  materialists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  those  who  have  no  use 
for  institutional  worship  because  their 
churches  are  their  own  souls.  That  is 
the  Quaker  position;  but  you  find  such 
people  in  all  circles.  They  are  sometimes 
artists,  sometimes  philosophers;  and 
the  irony  of  circumstances  has  landed 
one  of  them  in  the  extraordinary  predica- 
ment of  being  a  Dean." 


Where  the 
Pacific  rolls  in 
— ene  of  Van- 
couver's batih- 
ing  beaches  on 
English  Bay. 


Come  to  the  Pacific   Coast 
this  Summer 

A  trip  that  means  education,  health,  enjoyment; 
gives  a  new  vision  of  Canada;  enables  you  to 
talk  with    understanding    on    Western     Canada. 

SEE  VANCOUVER,  the  great  Pacific  Coast  City  of  the   Dominion. 

SEE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  one  pf  Canada's  most  wonderful  fields 

for  tourists. 

Within  a  run  of  an  hour  or  less  from  centre  of  Vancouver  are 
hundreds  of  beauty  spots,  mountains,  forests,  beaches,  etc. 
Motoring  over  Scenic  Drives, — Water  Trips  up  North  Coast 
and  Fjords,  Mountain  Climbing,  Golfing,  Fishing,   Hunting. 


Low  Railway  Rates 

See   yoi:*r  local   agent  about  summer 
Hound   Trip   Tickets. 


Ideal  Summer  Climate 

No  extreme  heat,  nights  always 
cool,  everything  kept  fresh  and 
green   by   occasional   showers. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Vacation  Folder 

Free  on  request  to  Vancouver  Publicity  Bureau  (J.  R.  Davison 
Mgr.,)  Suite  lo,  436  Pender  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


i)felioDE)e1}ruiieG)te 

VISITOR— THE  LORD   BISHOP  OF  TORONTO. 

A  residential  School  for  Girls  between  ages  of  6  and  18. 

PKEPARATION  FOB  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
Toronto  Conservatory  Degree  A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the  school. 

Art    Department,    including    drawing   and  design,    painting,    wood    carving, 
ling  and  needlework.    Fine  healthful   situation.     Tennis,  basketball,  skating, 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  SEPT.  14 

For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Mistress  at  Oshawa  or  to  the 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Major  Street,  Toronto. 


model- 
snow- 


Sisters 


ONTARIO 

LADIES' 

COLLEGE 

WHITBY,  ONT. 


COURSES:  —  Ac«deml«,  —  Public 
School  to  stcouil  year  University;Muiic 
— IM;ino.  .Singing,  Violin;  Domestic 
Science,  Commercial,    Art.   Elocution, 

ClYICS. 


licK,l.  '^8  iiiUex  fi'imi  tunitit,*:    IW)  a«Tit  prttp^rty ; 
KymiifcHluiii,    BWlmmliig    pool,   etc;   all    o.iW'>or 

8{)Ort8. 

For  calendar  and  booklet  apply  to,  Rev.  F.  U.   Farewell 


A  School  of 
Ideals  and  an 
Ideal  8c  hool 

RK-OPBNS 

Sapt.  13,   1922 
Golden  Jubllae  Yaar 

1924. 
B.  A.,  Principal. 


OTTAWA  LADIES  COLLEGE 


Founded  1870 


RESIDENTIAL  AND 

DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 


MATRICULATION  COURSE.  MUSIC,  ART,  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 

GAMES,  GYMNASTICS  AND  RIDING 

For  particular,  apply  to  th.  Principal  Ne»  Fireproof  BuiWin, 

MISS  I.  J.  GALLAHER,  Ottawa  Ladies  Collefte, 
Re-opena  .September  Uth  "'^*"^'^ 
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J]       Tasty 
Sandwiches 

Delicious,  whole- 
some, easily  made. 
For  your  next  tea  or 
social  evening  make 
sandwiches  of 


^CreaiQ  Cheose 


There  is  a  tang  to 
its  mellow  flavor  that 
pleases  every  time. 
So  rich  and  creamy 
it  spreads  like  butter 
and  goes  a  long  way 
in  making  sand- 
wiches. 

In  sanitary  waxed  cartons 
at  your  grocer. 

Ingersoll  Packing 
Co.,  Limited 

INGERSOLL        -       ONTARIO 


Courage  Is  the  Sine  Qua  Non 

Without  That  Virtue,  Famous  Playwright  Says,  Man  Is  a 

Derelict  Indeed 

SIR  JAMES   BARRIE 


THAT  the  present  generation  of 
younger  men  should  demand  and 
secure  a  larger  part  in  the  control  of 
world  affairs  was  the  contention  of  Sir 
James  Barrie  in  his  rectorial  address 
delivered  recently  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  Ills  subject  was 
"Courage,"  and  he  reminded  his  hearers 
of  Johnson's  famous  observation:  "Un- 
less a  man  has  that  virtue,  (courage) 
he  has  no  security  for  preserving  any 
other." 

"Be  not  merely  courageous,  but  light- 
hearted,  also  gay,"  admonished  Sir 
James.  "You  may  have  heard  from 
your  Betters  that  the  pains  and  dolours 
of  Youth  are  but  amusing  miniatures 
of  what  grey-heads  go  through.  Don't 
you  believe  it.  Whatever  bludgeonings 
may  be  in  store  for  you,  I  think  one  feels 
more  poignantly  at  your  age  than  ever 
again  in  life." 

Excerpts  from  Sir  James'  address  as  it 
appeared  in  British  papers  are  quite  ting- 
ed with  the  charming  whimsicalities  of 
the  noted  Scottish  playwright,  whose  own 
success  was  largely  due  to  his  youthful 
courage  and  perseverance: — 

"My  own  theme  is  Courage,  as  you 
should  use  it  in  the  great  fight  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  coming  between  Youth  and 
their  Betters;  by  Youth  meaning  of 
course  you,  and  by  your  Betters  us.  I 
want  you  to  take  up  this  position — that 
Youth  have  for  too  long  left  exclusively 
in  our  hands  the  decisions  in  national 
matters  that  are  more  vital  to  them 
than  to  us.  .  Things  about  the  next  war, 
for  instance,  and  why  the  last  one  ever 
had  a  beginning.  That  the  time  has 
arrived  for  Youth  to  demand  a  partner- 
ship. That  to  gain  courage  is  what  you 
come  to  St.  Andrews  for.  With  some 
alarms  and  excursions  into  college  life. 
That  is  what  I  propose,  but  of  course  the 
issue  lies  with     McConnachie. 

"Your  Betters  had  no  share  in  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  war — we  know  what 
nation  has  that  blot  to  wipe  out;  but  for 
50  years  or  so  we  heeded  not  the  rumblings 
of  the  distant  drum — I  don't  mean  by 
lack  of  military  preparations — and  when 
war  did  come,  we  told  Youth,  who  had  to 
get  us  out  of  it,  tall  tales  of  what  it  really 
is  and  the  clover  beds  it  would  lead  to. 
We  were  not  meaning  to  deceive,  most  of 
us  were  as  honorable  and  as  ignorant  as 
the  Youth  themselves;  but  that  does  not 
acquit  us  of  stupidity  and  jealousy,  the 
two  black  spots  in  human  nature  which, 
more  than  love  of  money,  are  at  the  root  of 
all  evil.  If  you  prefer  to  leave  things 
as  they  are  we  shall  probably  fail  you 
again.  Don't  be  too  sure  that  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  and  are  not  at  this 
very  moment  doddering  down  some  brim- 
stone path. 

"I  am  far  from  implying  that  even  worse 
things  than  war  may  not  come  to  a  state. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  nothing 
can  so  well  become  a  land,  as  I  think 
this  land  proved  when  the  late  war  did 
break  out,  and  there  was  but  one  thing 
to  do.  There  is  a  form  of  anaemia  that 
is  more  rotting  than  even  an  unjust  war. 
The  end  will  indeed  have  come  to  our 
courage,  and  to  us,  when  we  are  afraid  in 
dire  mischances  to  refer  the  final  appeal 
to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  I  suppose  all 
the  lusty  of  our  race,  alive  and  dead,  join 
hands  on  that. 

"But  if  you  must  be  in  the  struggle, 
the  more  reason  you  should  know  why, 
before  it  begins,  and  have  a  say  in  the  de- 
cision whether  it  is  to  begin.  The  Youth 
who  went  to  the  war  had  no  such  know- 
ledge, no  such  say;  I  am  sure  the  sur- 
vivors, of  whom  there  may  be  some  here 
to-day,  want  you  to  be  wiser  than  they 
were,  and  are  certainly  determined  to 
be  wiser  next  time  themselves.  Per- 
haps the  seemly  thing  would  be  for  us 
their  Betters  to  elect  one  of  them  to  be 
our  Rector.  He  ought  now  to  know  a 
few  things  about  war  that  are  worth  our 
hearing.  If  his  theme  were  the  Rector's 
favourite.  Diligence,  I  should  be  afraid 
ofhis  advising  us  to  be  diligent  in  sitting 
still  and  doing  no  more  harm. 

"Of  course,  he  would  put  it  more  suave- 
ly than  that— though  it  is  not,II  think,  by 
gentleness  that  you  will  get  your  rights; 
we  are  dogged  ones  at  sticking  to  what 


we  have  got,  and  so  will  you  be  at  our 
age.  But  don't  call  us  ugly  names; 
we  may  be  stubborn  and  we  may  be 
blunderers,  but  we  love  you  more  than 
aught  else  in  the  world.  I  urge  you  not 
to  u.se  ugly  names  about  anyone.  In 
the  war,  it  was  not  the  fighting  men  who 
were  distinguished  for  abuse;  as  has  been 
well  said.  'Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a 
noncombatant.'  Never  ascribe  to  an  op- 
ponent motives  meaner  than  your  own. 
There  may  be  students  here  to-day  who 
have  decided  this  session  to  go  in  for 
immortality,  but  would  like  to  know  of 
an  easy  way  of  accomplishing  it.  That  is 
a  way — but  not  so  easy  as  you  think. 
Go  through  life  without  ever  ascribing  to 
your  opponents  motives  meaner  than 
your  own.  Nothing  so  lowers  the  moral 
currency.     Give  it  up  and  be  great. 

"Another  sure  way  to  fame  is  to  know 
what  you  mean.  It  is  a  solemn  thought 
that  almost  no  one — if  he  is  truly  emin- 
ent— knows  what  he  means.  Look  at 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  the  politicians. 
We  don't  discuss  what  they  say  but  what 
they  may  have  meant  when  they  said  it. 
In  1922  we  are  all  wondering,  and  so  are 
they,  what  they  meant  in  1914  and  after- 
wards. They  are  publishing  books  try- 
ing to  find  out,  the  men  of  action  as  well  as 
the  men  of  words.  There  are  exceptions. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  'sugared  mouths 
with  minds  therefrae';  many  of  them 
are  the  best  men  we  have  got.  The  ex- 
planation seems  just  to  be  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  know  what  you  mean,  es- 
pecially when  you  have  become  a  swell. 
Those  doubts  breed  suspicions,  a  danger- 
ous air.  Without  suspicion  there  might 
have  been  no  war. 

"This  passive  attitude  of  distrust, 
however,  will  not  help  you  or  our  coun- 
try much,  unless  it  stirs  you  into  getting 
toknow  how  worldshaking  situations  arise, 
how  they  may  be  checked,  and  in  what 
way  to  obtain  the  fighting  partner's 
share  in  the  decisions.  Doubt  all  your 
Betters  who  would  deny  you  that  right. 
Begin  by  doubting  all  in  high  places — 
except  of  course,  your  professors.  But 
doubt  all  other  professors. 

"We  are  a  nice  and  kindly  people,  but 
it  is  already  evident  that  we  are  strugg- 
ling back  into  the  old  grooves.     We  are 


too  old  for  any  others;  that  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  us  and  you. 
We  have  no  intention  of  giving  you  your 
share.  Look  around  and  see  how  much 
share  Youth  has  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
You  got  a  handsome  share  while  it  lasted. 

"I  expect  we  shall  beat  you;  unless  your 
fortitude  be  doubly  girded  by  a  desire  to 
send  a  message  of  cheer  to  your  brothers 
who  feel — the  only  message,  I  believe 
for  which  they  crave;  they  are  not  worry- 
ing about  their  Aunt  Jane.  They  want 
to  know  if  you  have  learned  from  what 
befell  them;  if  you  have,  they  will  be 
braced  in  the  feeling  that  they  did  not 
die  in  vain.  Some  of  them  think  they 
did.  They  don't  take  our  word  for  it 
that  they  didn't.  You  are  their  living 
image;  they  know  you  coifld  not  lie  to 
them,  but  they  distrust  our  flattery  and 
our  cunning  faces.  To  us  they  have 
passed  away;  but  are  you  who  stepped 
into  their  heritage  only  yesterday,  whose 
books  are  scarcely  cold  to  their  hands, 
you  who  still  hear  their  cries  being  blown 
across  the  link — are  you  already  relegat- 
ing them  to  the  shades?  The  gaps  they 
have  left  in  this  university  are  among 
the  most  honorable  of  her  wounds.  But 
we  are  not  here  to  acclaim  them.  Where 
they  are  now,  hero  is,  I  think,  a  very  little 
word.  They  call  to  you  to  find  out  in 
time  the  truth  about  this  great  game, 
which  your  elders  play  for  stakes  and 
youth    for   its   life. 

"You  will  have  to  work  harder  than 
ever,  but  possibly  not  so  much  at  the 
same  things — more  at  modern  languages 
certainly — if  you  are  to  discuss  that  Lea- 
gue of  Youth  with  the  students  of  other 
nations  when  they  come  over  to  St. 
Andrews  for  the  Conference.  I  am  far 
from  taking  a  side  against  the  Classics. 
I  should  as  soon  argue  against  your  hav- 
ing tops  to  your  heads — that  way  lie  the 
best  tops.  Science  too,  has  at  last  come 
to  its  own  in  St.  Andrews.  It  is  the 
surest  means  of  teaching  you  how  to 
know  what  you  mean  when  you  say. 
So  you  will  have  to  work  harder.  One  of 
the  most  valiant  men  that  ever  trod 
St.  .Andrews,  Dr.  Johnson,  said  that 
doubtless  the  Almighty  could  have 
created  a  finer  fruit  than  the  strawberry 
but  that  doubtless  also  He  never  did. 
Doubt'ess  also  He  could  have  provided  us 
with  Lteter  fun  than  hard  work,  but  I 
don't  i.now  what  it  is.  To  be  born  poor 
is  probably  the  next  best  thing.  The 
greatest  glory  that  has  ever  come  to  me 
was  to  be  swallowed  up  in  London,  not 
knowing  a  soul,  with  ng  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  fun  of  working  till  the 
stars    went     out." 


Transplanting  a  Schoolboy 

A  Youngster  From  the  United  States  Has  Amusing  Experiences 
at  English  Public  School 


GORDON  S.  CAMPBELL 


r\  ti 


INSTRUCTIVE  sidelight  upon 
the  English  Public  School,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  college  on  this  con- 
tinent, is  shed  by  'a  Mr.  Campbell  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Landmark.  In  sum- 
ming up  his  own  experiences  as  a  pupil 
at  one  of  those  schools  he  says: — 

"Everybody  seemed  greatly  surprised 
that  I  did  not  chew  gum  all  the  time  and 
say,  'Wal,  I  guess — ,'  I  must  admit, 
though,  that  I  must  have  seemed  just 
as  foolish  to  them  when  I  didn't  know 
what  the  'woolsack'  was,  and  in  Algebra 
class  said  I  had  never  heard  of  Euclid! 
Right  here  let  me  say  that  the  standard 
seems  to  me  to  be  much  higher  than  in  our 
schools  at  home.  We  may  perhaps  be  a 
bit  more  advanced  in  the  sciences,  but  the 
little  chaps  knew  more  about  Latin  and 
Maths,  when  they  were  in  their  prams 
than   I   ever  hope  to. 

"The  climax  of  my  mottled  school 
career  came  at  the  end  of  my  first  term 
and  served  to  make  me  more  or  less 
unpleasantly  notorious  for  having  'pull- 
ed a  howler.' 

"It  was  'Sports  Day'  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  college  field  contests  in  high  jump- 
ing, putting  the  shot,  etc.,  were  going  on. 
Around  the  edge  of  the  hollow  square 
in  which  the  contestants  were  carrying 
on  was  a  crowd  of  proud  parents  and 
students.  Suddenly  a  little  man  in  a 
top-hat  and  black  tail  coat  stepped  out 
of  the  crowd  and  started  to  walk  calmly 
from  one  side  of  the  square  to  the  other. 
It  was  then  that  I  noticed  his  legs,  which 


were  unusually  bowed,  and  seemed  to  be 
encased  in  some  weird  sort  of  gaiter 
with  small  black  buttons,  from  his  ankles 
right  up  till  they  disappeared  under  his 
tail  coat.  Hanging  down  in,  front  of 
these  absurdly  froglike  legs  was  a  tiny, 
black  cloth  apron.  This  is  where  I  made 
the  greatest  faux  pas  of  my  life.  I  act- 
ually thought  that  he  was  o  paid  enter- 
tainer, and  shrilled  out  at  the  top  of  my 
lungs  to   a  friend   across  the  square: 

"  'Who's  the  old  frog  in  the  topper?' 

"There  was  dead  silence  for  what  seem- 
ed like  a  century,  during  which  time  I 
could  see  with  horror  the  slow  colour 
rising  in  the  venerable  old  man's  kindly 
face;  then  a  shocked  voice  hissed  in  my 
ear: 

"  'Shut  up,  you  fool!  That's  Arch- 
deacon   ,  and  one  of  the  best  sports 

living!' 

"If  I  were  to  go  on  telling  how  many 
times  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  these  pages 
would  be  rambling  into  the  hundreds. 
I  should  just  like  to  say,  however,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  that  although  our 
schools  in  America  are  good,  I  believe 
they  miss  something  in  not  having  the  old 
traditions  to  live  up  to  and  the  queer 
customs  that  make  for  real  loyalty  and 
esprit  de  corps.  Anyway,  for  real  school 
life,  give  me  an  English  Public  School, 
and  for  a  true  sportsman  and  friend 
fonce  you  have  burrowed  through  his  icy 
reserve)  an  English  boy  'can't  be  beat,' 
as  we  Yankees  say." 
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France  Frankly  Apprehensive 

French   Feel    They   Have   Been   Abandoned   and  Isolated    by 

Allies  of  War  Days. 


FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


GLOOMY  indeed  is  the  picture  paint- 
ed by  Prank  H.  Simonds  in  an 
article,  "Paris — Three  Years  After," 
■ippearing  in  The  American  Review  of 
Reviews.  Mr.  Simonds  sizes  up  the 
European  situation  from  the  angle  of  an 
American  journalist  who  has  spent  a 
month  studying  it  as  it  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  Frenchmen. 

France,  he  says,  is  afflicted  with  frank 
apprehensions,  and  a  sense  of  complete 
isolation — a  bitter  sense  of  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  nations  who  fought 
beside  her  in  the  Great  War.  He  thinks 
it  is  rather  a  mistake  to  believe  that  this 
sense  of  isolation  will  lead  France  slow- 
ly but  surely  to  bend  her  will  to  that  of 
other  countries.  "Rather,"  he  says, 
"this  sense  of  isolation  may  end  by  lead- 
ing France  to  take  more  extreme  steps, 
not  from  choice  but  from  her  own  reading 
of  the  situation." 

While  the  British  and  Italian  policies 
were  not  altogether  unexpected  by  France, 
American  action  came  to  France  as  a 
total  surprise  and  "leaves  a  few  French- 
men angry,  perhaps,  but  most  French- 
men puzzled  and  hurt."  They  cannot 
understand,  for  instance,  how  United 
States,  after  having  fought  with  them 
during  the  war  and  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  devastation  of  their  coutry,  can 
calmly  demand  immediate  payment  of 
debts  from  France  on  the  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  they  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  seeing  that  Germany  makes  reparation 
for  the  damage  she  did  France.  In 
fact,  the  attitude  which  United  States 
takes  is  that  the  Frenchmen  must  pay 
United  States  what  is  owing  to  the  States 
and  at  the  same  time  consent  to  sweep- 
ing reductions  of  German  reparations. 
From  the  Frenchman's  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Simonds  asks:  "Why  should  the  Ameri- 
can ask  the  Frenchman  to  display  to- 
ward the  German  a  lenience  which  the 
American  is  totally  unwilling  to  show  to- 
ward France?" 

So  far,  France  has  spent  many  mill- 
ions in  rebuilding  the  factories,  the  roads 
and  the  railways  in  the  devastated  area. 
So  far,  she  has  not  received  one  penny 
from  Germany  for  this  purpose.  Every 
Frenchman  believes  that  Germany  will 
never  pay  except  under  pressure  of  a 
French  army. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  France 
believes  she  must  keep  up  her  armies 
and  her  navies  as  a  matter  of  "safety 
first."  Mr.  Simonds  goes  on  to  say: 
■'It  is  incomprehensible  to  the  French 
mind  that  while,  as  they  are  convinced, 
Germany  is  preparing  for  a  new  war, 
France  should  be  asked  to  reduce  her 
armies  in  the  face  of  coming  attack,  and 
is  held  to  be  militaristic  because  she  does 
not  reduce  her  forces  more  rapidly.  She 
has  already  reduced  by  one-half  the 
length  of  her  period  of  army  service  as 
compared  with  1914.  And  what  cuts 
deepest,  I  believe,  is  the  fact  that  France, 
which  feels  itself  certain  to  be  attacked, 
is  denounced  asmilitaristic,  while  not  one 
word  is  said  of  Germany,  merely  because 
the  German  preparation  is  secret,  while 
the  French  is  public." 

The  American  author  d"es  not  share 
the  current  American  view  that  France 
is  militaristic.  To  him,  he  says,  the 
French  policy  and  feeling  seem  rather  to 
rest  upon  a  well-nigh  unanimous  inter- 
pretation of  French  history  and  French 
problems,  and,  to  say  it  baldly,  France 
"is  not  militaristic  but  purely  French, 
faithful  to  her  history  and  her  traditions 
and,  therefore,  in  collision  with  those 
nations  whose  interest,  and  therefore 
whose  traditions  and  history,  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  France  herself." 
He  believes  France  intends  to  hold  her 
ground  on  these  points,  even  if  at  the  end 
she  stands  alone,  which  is  possible.  Of 
the  light  in  which  the  Frenchman  sees 
Britain,  Mr.  Simonds  says: — 

"Between  British  and  French  policies 
there  is  unending  collision.  A  portion 
of  this  is  due  to  historic  rivalries.  Bri- 
tain practises  once  more  her  historic  pol- 
icy of  uniting  the  smaller  states  of  the 
Continent  against  the  dominant  power, 
which  is  France.  In  every  capital  in 
Europe  outside  of  the  German  world, 
French  and  Britigh  influences  are  at  work. 


The  Near  East  and  Russia  are  battle- 
grounds. Benes  recently  in  Paris  and 
London  protested  that  the  accentuation 
of  this  rivalry  would  threaten  the  unity 
of  all  of  the  Little  Entente  states,  yet 
everyone  knows  that  the  battle  is  to  be 
carried  to  Genoa  and  there  fought  with 
renewed  bitterness. 

"To  historic  rivalries  are  added  pre- 
sent necessities.  Britain  must  restore 
the  markets  of  the  world  or  suffer  terribly. 
But  to  restore  the  markets  of  the  world 
is  tantamount  to  restoring  Germany. 
France  does  not  care  about  markets, 
but  she  is  determined  Germany  shall  not 
be  restored  unless  Germany  pays  France. 
And  Germany  is  convinced  that  if  she 
continues  to  pay  nothing,  Anglo-French 
rivalry  will  one  day  save  her.  Moreover, 
if  Germany  is  to  be  restored,  the  first 
step  is  the  reduction  of  reparations  and 
the  elimination  of  the  menace  of  the  use 
of  the  French  army  to  force  payment  or 
apply  sanctions. 

"When  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
thing  you  see  that  France  regards  a 
certain  solution  of  German  facts  as  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  her,  and  is 
resolved  to  insist  upon  it.  Britain,  on 
her  part,  sees  her  own  prosperity  or  ruin 
dependent  upon  another  solution  of  the 
same  facts  and  for  this  she  fights  in  every 
world  conference.  You  have,  then,  sub- 
stantial paralysis  in  the  world  of  interna- 
tional politics.  You  have  had  it  for 
three  years,  and  there  is  no  present  pro- 
mise that  it  will  be  interrupted. 

"But  unless  it  be  interrupted,  almost 
every  witness  who  has  testified  to  me 
agrees  that  disintegration,  political  and 
financial,  will  continue  in  Europe,  that 
economic  degeneration  will  go  forward, 
and  a  few — I  think  of  a  distinguished 
Dutch  editor  for  one — declare  that  so 
far  from  marching  toward  any  settlement, 
Europe  is  moving  toward  more  wars  as 
the  inevitable  prelude  to  any  actual  ad- 
justment. As  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
forecast,  I  do  not  venture  an  opinion. 
As  to  his  declaration,  on  meeting  me 
after  three  years,  'You  must  know  first 
that  Europe  is  still  going  to  pieces,'  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  heard  it  on  many 
sides  and  from  many  men  of  world-wide 
prominence." 

Mr.  Simonds'  view  regarding  the  Genoa 
conference  is  even  more  pessimistic, 
and  he  thinks  United  States  would  be 
wise  to  remain   aloof: — 

"One  thing  is  certain:  Genoa  does 
not  in  any  sense  represent  an  ordered, 
considered  gathering  of  European  nations. 
There  is  not  yet  even  a  semblance  of 
agreement.  It  is  to  be  a  battle  of  many 
different  contending  and  hostile  policies 
and  nations.  Germany  will  have  gone 
there  to  receive  her  first  recognition  as  an 
equal;  but  she  goes  eager  and  ready  to 
turn  to  advantage  the  obvious  differences 
between  her  conquerors.  Poincar6,  who 
will  not  go  from  Paris,  will  manifestly 
seek  to  block  the  efforts  of  Lloyd  George 
in  the  conference. 

"Looking  from  the  European  Observa- 
tory, I  cannot  believe  that  any  American 
will  regret  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  represented  at  Genoa. 
If  Europe  were  really  agreed,  ready  to 
act  in  even  reasonable  concert,  to  deal 
with  certain  dominating  difficulties,  then 
it  might  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  United  States  to  attend.  But  the 
simple  fact  is  that  Genoa  will  be — must 
be — given  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
nations  which  are  to  attend — a  battle- 
ground between  national  policies.  In 
addition,  it  will  be  a  desperate  fight  of 
the  prime  ministers  of  several  great  na- 
tions to  rehabilitate  or  fortify  themselves 
at  home  by  a  positive  or  negative  suc- 
cess abroad;  that  is,  either  by  establish- 
ing a  personal  policy  or  by  blocking  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  chief  of  another 
nation. 

"And,  in  its  last  analysis,  Genoa  will 
be, even  more  than  the  Washington  Con- 
ference was,  a  battle  between  France  and 
Britain,  in  which  British  policy  will  again 
be  to  isolate  France  and  then  coerce 
her,  V>y  the  concentrated  strength  of  the 
countries  which  have  rallied  to  British 
leadership,  among  which  will  certainly 
bethe  Republicsof  Germanyand  Russia." 


As  you  took  at  a  sleepxnt  chiU.  sleep  seems  almost  the  stmpUst  of  natural  functions. 
It  realty  is  one  of  the  most  complex.  It  leads  deep  into  such  sciences  as  physiology, 
neurolonv  mid  psychology,  tchere  only  the  traininn  of  the  specialist  can  follon-  it. 

[Jrie  Fascinating  Science, 
of  Steep 

Some  day,  perhaps,  a  psychologist  will  write  the  drama  of  a  sleep- 
less night. 

He  will  picture  for  you  all  the  nerve-centers  that  won't  or  can't 
obey  the  desire  for  sleep.  Show  you  the  inner  struggle  for  rest  going 
on  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 

Coming  finally  to  the  bed,  spring  and  mattress  you  sleep  on. 
*  *  * 

Simmons  has  seized  and  developed  the  opportunity  to  follow 
science  in  making  equipment  for  sleep. 

Take,  as  typical,  Simmons  Springs. 

Not  a  hit  or  miss  "factory  product."  But  developed  scientifically 
from  a  full  knowledge  of  sleep — its  source,  causes  and  how  to  invite  it. 

The  difference  is  hard  to  express  in  words.  But  compare  the^rw 
resiliency  of  a  Simmons  Spring  with  the  best  of  the  old-type  bed 
springs  you  ever  slept  on. 

If^hen  you  ask  your  dealer  for  Simmoni  Springs,  he  ivill  giueyou 
choice  of  three  types 


» 
* 


The  "Slumber  King"  Spring 

Utilizing  the  elasticity  of  metal  slats  in 

balanced  combination  tt'ith  the 

tension  of  helicals. 


The  "Waldorf"  Hox  Spring 

In  which  science  takes  the  place  of  iuesS' 
work  characteristic  of  old-style  box  sprints. 


The  'Banner"  Spring 
The  intertaied  top  and  raised  end  bract 
scientijically  preveflt  sagging  and  swaying. 

Simmons  Beds— litiilt  for  Sleep        Simmon.s  Springs — Built  for  Sleep 
$8.00  to  $75.00  $5.50  to  $50.00 

Simmons  Mituesses— Built/or  Sleep— $\0. 00  to  $60.00 

Be  sure  to  .see  the  Simmons  Label  on  Bed,  Spring  and  Mattress 

before  you  buy — The  Simmons  Label  is  your  assurance  of  sleeping  equipment 
iiiilt  'or  sleep  All  genuine  Simmons  Beds,  Springs  and  Mattresses  have  it.  Na 
others  have. 


SDMMONS  BEDS 


T^u'dtjor  Sleep 
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V\^  HAT  had  the  little  jade  image  of  Buddha  to 
^^  do  with  the  man  who  had  been  found  lying 
across  his  study  table,  with  a  gaping  wound  in  his 
throat?  What  was  it  that  the  dead  man's  portrait 
seemed  so  anxious  to  tell  the  young  author  who  had 
come  to  live  in  that  quiet  house?  You  will  not  know 
the  answer  till  you  finish  this  story  "The  Jade  God." 

A  Full  Length  Novel  in  One  Issue 

• 

This  is  the  first  time  that  MacLean's  Magazine  or  any 
other  Canadian  magazine  has  published  a  novel  in  one 
issue.  It  is  starting  with  this  striking  novel  by  a  well 
known  Canadian,  Alan  Sullivan.  It  is  a  story  that  is 
beautifully  told,  a  mystery  story  that  holds  you  in  sus- 
pense to  the  last  moment.  Over  that  quiet  English  home 
there  hangs  the  shrouding  mystery  of  a  violent  death. 
Yet  there  is  no  emphasis  on  the  violence,  there  is  no 
element  of  horror  in  the  story  It  is  all  one  entrancing 
question.  What  part  was  played  by  the  young  author 
and  his  wife,  or  the  newly  rich  couple  from  whom  they 
leased  the  house?  How  far  were  the  austere  "Perkins," 
or  the  truculent  gardener,  or  that  strange  peddler  from 
the  East,  implicated  in  the  mystery  that  brooded  over  the 
house  calling  for  an  answer?  It  is  a  story  you  would  be 
glad  to  buy  in  book  form,  that  is  available  in  one  great 

AH  Fiction  Number 

Nor  is  this. the  only  feature.  There  are  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  other  stories  each  unique  in  its  way  and  diversified 
enough  in  character  to  suit  any  taste.     Consider  this  list: 

CHEESE,  by  Henry  Holt 

If  you  read  Henry  Holt's  delightful  story  "The  Skipper's  Busi- 
ness Affair,"  you  will  be  eager  to  read  this  story,  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

THE  PINK  PAGODA,  by  Isabel  Ecclestone  McKay 

The  story  of  a  strange  experience  that  bafails  a  young  doctor. 
It  is  not  a  mystery  story,  but  one  that  touches  deftly  on  the  realm 
of  the  unknown.  „ 

,  A  GUEST  OF  TRAjflilTIOI^,  by  J.  L.  Rutledge 

The  story  of  a  young  newspaper  man  and  of  what  happened  be- 
hind thei  scenes  in  a  newspaper  office. 

PER  AGREEMENT,  by  Archie  P.  McKishnie 

A  perfect  little  summer  story  that  will  make  you  laugh,  and  feel 
good  humored,  and  generally  appreciate  that  it  is  a  good  old 
world. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  WHITE  TRYST,  by  L.  M.  Montgomery 

A  delicate  and  haunting  love  story,  that  you  will  not  readily 
forget. 

HOOKS  AND  EYES,  by  Lloyd  Roberts 

A  bevy  of  chorus  girls  out  for  a  vacation.  There  was  a  guide 
too,  that  makes  the  story.  It's  unusual,  it's  amusing,  with  just  a 
touch  of  sentiment  to  give  poignancy  to  the  smiles. 

OVINGTON'S  BANK,  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman 

This  splendid  story  draws  toward  a  close  with  increasing  interest 
in  almost  every  paragraph. 

A  Word  About  Illustrators 

ILf  ,^"'=stj°"\ble  whether  any  Canadian  Publication  has  evex  pre- 
Ther  i?  F  %^^P  "'  illustrators  of  admittedly  first  importance 
There  is  F.  R.  Gruger,  the  dean  of  the  illustrating  profession-  H 
SrnnJ^^'rr  °^  ^t  ™°^'  ^'^^^y  "^^'J  illustrators  on  ?he  con-' 
Bank  'h«vp  /  °^"t  .S""5"'"«-  ^hose  illustrations  for  Ovington's 
rh«rl  T  w  ^^'.f"S^<^,  ^"'""^  illustrators  as  uniquely  good: 
R«lni  pin  r  "]"  ^^  ^:.  ^-  Brinkerhoff,  old  and  tried  favofit^ 
Ralph  Fallen  Coleman  and  Norma  Virgin,  who  hav^  added  much  to 
the  stones  they  have  illustrated  by  their  sympathetic  drawings 

Look  for  the  All-Fiction  Number 
of  MacLean's — Out  August  1st. 


Dilemma  for 
the  Moralists 

An  Article  fVhich  Discusses  the 
Moral  and  Psychological 
Standpoints. 
C.  A.  BENNETT 

HUMAN  nature  is  not  evil — it  is  just 
human  nature  and  therefore,  if  a 
particular  form  of  wrong-doing  becomes 
universal,  it  ceases  to  be  wrong  since 
it  can  be  set  down  to  human  nature. 
C.  A.  Bennett,  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
gives  a  human  interest  example  of  this 
fact,  that  touches  on  the  new  science  of 
psychology. 

"Say  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years 
ago.  He  had  been  one  of  a  group  of  boys 
aged  about  fifteen,  who  had  persecuted 
an  unhappy,  stray  dog,  by  tying  a  tin  can 
to  its  tail  and  pursuing  it  with  stones 
and  yells,"  says  Mr.  Bennett.  "His 
parentsweregrieved,  but  hardly  surprised; 
that  was  the  kind  of  boy  he  was. 
They  could  do  nothing  with  him.  In 
despair  they  sent  him  to  a  priest,  to 
whom  he  made  full  confession.  He  said 
he  could  not  tell  why  he  had  done  it. 
The  other  boys  proposed  it  and  the  im- 
pulse to  join  in  had  just  come  to  him  and 
he  had  acted  on  it. 

"The  priest  talked  to  him  about  the 
evils  of  acting  on  impulse  and  the  need 
for  self-control.  He  said  that  all  boys 
were  by  nature  cruel.  These  unre- 
generate  impulses  were  part  of  the  Old 
Adam.  The  Old  Adam  must  be  driven 
out  by  discipline  and  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  the  spiritual  man  put  in  his  place. 
He  discoursed  of  original  sin,  declaring 
that  human  nature  was  corrupt,  dis- 
torted by  an  inveterate  tendency  toward 
evil.  All  natural  impulses,  he  said,  were 
bad.  The  only  safety  lay  in  following 
the  voice  of  God  and  the  commands  of 
conscience. 

"The  result  of  this  interview  was  that 
the  boy  came  to  believe:  first,  that  all 
natural  joys  were  wrong;  second,  that 
the  good  and  the  unattractive  were  inter- 
changeable terms;  third,  that  he  could 
be  sure  he  was  doing  his  duty,  only  when 
he   felt   utterly    miserable. 

"Or,  if  you  think  that  is  hardly  just, 
say  twenty-five  years  hence.  Same  kind 
of  boy;  same  kind  of  offense. 

"His  parents  were  a  little  uncomfort- 
able, but  not  seriously  disturbed.  His 
father  said,  'Boys  will  be  boys.'  His 
mother  said,  'Well,  he  doesn't  get  it  from 
my  side  of  the  family,  anyway.'  Some 
of  the  neighbors  dismissed  the  episode 
with  the  remark,  'After  all,  it  is  only 
human  nature.'  Others,  whose  conver- 
sation gave  the  impression  that  they  had 
read  up  on  these  things,  referred  darkly  to 
crowd-psychology,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
gang.  Plainly,  however,  something  had 
to  be  done  about  it.  So  the  boy  was 
sent  to  a  practising  psychologist. 

"After  recording  and  carefully  analyz- 
ing seventeen  of  the  boy's  dreams  (some 
of  them  considerable  efforts  in  fiction), 
this  person  told  him  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  well-known  form  of  the 
Gadarene  complex,  which,  in  turn,  was 
an  epiphenomenal  derivative  of  the  herd 
instinct.  He  directed  his  efforts  toward 
disabusing  the  boy's  mind  of  any  sense 
of  sin,  and  convincing  him  that  he  was 
merely  a  victim  of  maladjustment.  The 
consciousness  of  sin,  he  said,  was  a  mor- 
bid symptom,  indicating  a  sense  of 
inferiority.  This,  if  cultivated,  would 
seriously  impair  efficiency.  Moreover, 
the  idea  of  sin  implied  an  antiquated 
and  erroneous  conception  of  human  na- 
ture. Human  nature  was  not  evil;  it 
was  just  human  nature.  It  was  like  a 
body  of  water;  if  you  squeezed  it  in 
one  place,  it  would  bulge  out  in  another. 
It  was  dangerous  to  squeeze  humanViature. 

"As  a  result  of  the  interview,  the  boy 
came  to  believe:  first,  that  self-control 
was  pernicious;  second,  that  pleasure 
was  the  sign  of  successful  adjustment, 
and  therefore  that  the  good  and  the  at- 
tractive were  interchangeable  terms; 
third,  that  he  could  be  sure  he  was  doing 
his  duty,  only  when  he  was  perfectly 
happy  (i.e.  adjusted);  fourth,  that  if  a 
particular  form  of  wrong-doing  should 
become  universal  it  would  cease  to  be 
wrong,  since  it  could  then  be  set  down 
to    human    nature." 
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"CQUARE  the  cross-jack 
'^yard!  Square  the  cross- 
jack  yard!"  shouted  Ruth 
Ellis,  to  her  seamen,  while 
her  men  fought  the  pirates 
who  were  closing  in  on  her 
staunch  little  vessel.  Soon 
the  pirates'  junks  were  along- 
side, and  flaming  bowls  of 
bitumen  and  pots  containing 
fluids  which  gave  off  a  vile 
stench  began  to  fall  on  the 
vessel's  decks.  A  number  of 
pirates  gained  the  fore-rig- 
ging and  thrust  at  Ruth 
Ellis'  sailors  with  pikes  and 
swords,  but  she  saw  a  puff 
of  wind  and  her  seamanlike 
shout  saved  herself  and  crew. 

F.  W.  Wallace  writes  a 
corking  fine  story  when  he 
is  at  it — and  if  you  have  not 
already  read  it  don't  miss 
"Tea  From  China,"  which 
starts  on  page  9  and  is  com- 
plete in  this  issue. 


Why  Build? 

W!hen  you  can  buy  a  ready-built 
vummer  cottase  (15''10"  x  SI'S")  of 
five  rooms,  includini?  a  living  room 
19'  X  9'  6"  and  roomy  verandah  19' 
X   8'    for   J699.05    F.O.B.    Brantford. 

BRANTFORD 

Sectional  Cottages      [ 

are    fabricated    in    our    own    factory —  i 

shipped    in    sections    with    fiJl    instruc-  j 
tions.      You    can    erect   one   yourself   in 

a   few   days.      It   is    complete   including  i 

hardware,     window    and    door    screens  ' 
etc. 

We  can  supply  any  sisw  cottage  you 
desire  from  one  room  up.  Write  for 
plans     and     literature. 

Schultz  Bros.  Co.,  Limited 

Dept.  S,         Brantford,  Canada 

MESSRS.    JOHN     L.     MACDONALD, 

36    Toronto    St.,    Toronto. 
Representative    for    Toronto    and    district. 
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Gigantic  Fallacy  Exposed 

Policy  of  Unduly  Restricting,  Profits  of  Railroads  Will 
Inevitably  Impair  Industry 

SAMUEL  O.  DUNN 


A  BURNING  question  of  the  present 
day  is  the  equitable  regulation  of 
railway  rates.  The  aim  of  those  to  whom 
this  duty  is  entrusted  should  be  to  fix 
such  charges  as  will  promote  the  progress 
of  industry  while,  at  the  same  time,  allow- 
ing the  railways  to  make  a  fair  return 
upon  capital  as  well  as  to  earn  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  secure  the  extra  capital 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  further  facilities  and  ex- 
pansion as  the  increase  in  population  and 
traffic  demand.  Mr.  Dunn  in  an  instruc- 
tive and  well  thought  out  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  shows  the  error 
into  which  economists  in  the  United 
States  have  fallen  in  assuming  that,  be- 
cause the  law  allows  government  re- 
gulation of  public  utility  charges  to 
a  point  which  barely  gives  a  fair  return 
upon  capital,  it  was  in  the  public  interest 
.so  to  regulate  them.  The  following  brief 
resume  covers  the  principal  points 
brought  out  in  the  article: 

While  the  courts  established  the 
principle  that  the  government  had  power 
to  regulate  the  rates  charged  by  public 
utilities  they  also  laid  down  the  principle 
that  rates  could  not  constitutionally  be  so 
regulated  as  to  deprive  the  owners  of  a  fair 
return  upon  their  property.  This  settled 
only  what  the  government  had  power  to 
do;  not  what  it  would  be  wise  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  the  government  to  do. 
Nevertheless  most  public  men  without 
detecting  any  fallacy  in  their  reasoning 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  what  the 
courts  held  was  the  extreme  limit  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  was  also  the  limit  to 
which   regulation    ought   to   be   pressed. 

Nobody  ever  uses  the  fallacious  argu- 
ment that  because  the  government  has 
practically  unlimited  power  to  tax  that 
therefore  it  ought  to  impose  practically 
unlimited  taxes.  Why  then,  because  it 
has  power  to  reduce  rates  to  a  point 
where  confiscating  will  be  barely  avoid- 
ed, should  it  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  do  this? 

It  is  the  government's  duty  to  fix  such 
rates  as  will  allow  a  public  service  concern 
to  render  as  much  more  and  as  much  bet- 
ter service  as  the  public  needs.  A  re- 
turn of  five  or  six  per  cent,  may  not  be 
confiscatory,  but  it  may  require  a  return 
of  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  to  enable  a  con- . 
cern  to  raise  enough  additional  capital 
to  provide  necessary  additional  service. 
In  that  case,  for  the  government  to  res- 
trict it  to  five  or  six  per  cent,  directly  in- 
jures the  public  by  preventing  the  con- 
cern from  providing  the  needed  service. 

Let  us  now  consider  effects  that  have 
actually  been  produced  through  failure  to 
recognize  the  distinction  between  (1) 
the  way  the  courts  have  held  the  govern- 
ment may  regulate  public  service  concerns 
and  (2)  the  way  sound  principles  of  eco- 
nomics and  public  policy  dictate  that  it 
should  regulate  them. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  large  pri- 
vate industrial  companies,  including  those 
that  build  automobiles,  those  that  make 
silk  shirts,  jewelry,  cosmetics  and  chew- 
ing gum.  These  are  subject  to  no  regula- 
tion, they  may  make  any  profit  they 
can.  They  can  pay  any  salaries  they 
please.  A  Post-Master  General  of  the 
United  States  recently  has  accepted  from 
the  moving  picture  industry  a  salary 
twice  as  large  as  that  paid  to  any  railway 
president  in  the  country.  A  large  steel 
company  pays  its  president  a  salary  great- 
er than  the  combined  salary  of  any  dozen 
railway  presidents.  Does  not  the  public 
when  it  buys  the  products  or  service  of 
any  such  concern  pay  the  profits  it  makes 
or  the  salaries  of  its  officers,  just  as  truly 
as  it  pays  those  of  concerns  held  to  be 
engaged  in  a  public  service? 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  those  enter- 
prises engaged  in  rendering  what  are 
called  "public  services."  The  courts 
held  that  as  they  might  charg^  the  public 
excessive  rates  they  were  subject  to  reg- 
ulation. On  this  foundation  we  have 
built  up  a  system  of  regulation  which  has 
made  public  service  concerns  and  espec- 
ially railway  and  traction  companies 
the  Ishmaels  of  the  business  world. 

Ever  since  this  system  of  regulation 
was  put  into  effect  the  railways  and  most 


public  utilities  have  been  earning  relative- 
ly less  and  less  as  compared  with  other 
important     industries. 

The  increase  in  income  in  1915  over 
1910  of  all  corporations  in  the  U.S.  was 
50    per    cent. 

In  the  case  of  railways  the  decrease  was 
33  per  cent. 

In  1917  the  railways,  although  they  did 
the  largest  business  in  their  history, 
half  as  much  again  as  in  1910,  only  in- 
creased their  income  over  that  year  by 
one  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  all  U.S.  corporations 
in  the  same  period  was  160  per  cent. 

In  the  four  years  ending  1920  the  in- 
crease in  the  issues  of  securities  of  indus- 
trial companies  was  well  over  four  bill- 
ions of  dollars  compared  with  the  four 
years  ending  1912. 

In  the  case  of  the  railway  companies 
the  decrease  was  2}4  billions  for  the  same 
period. 

In  consequence  there  is  agitation  and 
outcry  in  almost  every  city  in  the  coun- 
try because  the  development  of  street 
railway  lines  has  utterly  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
traffic.  Almost  everywhere  the  cars 
during  rush  hours  are  overcrowded  to  the 
point  of  indecency  and  of  danger  to  the 
public  health. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
that  we  are  directly  encouraging  the 
development  of  many  industries  which 
though  highly  desirable  are  relatively  non- 
essential and  directly  discouraging  the 
development  of  industries  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  As  a  matter  of  public 
policy  we  are  encouraging  the  manufac- 
ture of  chewing  gum,  of  cosmetics,  of  silk 
shirts,  and  the  increase  of  movie  shows 
and  we  are  discouraging  and  actually 
making  impossible  the  provision  of  elec- 
tric lights  and  power,  of  good  and  ade- 
quate street  railway  service,  and  the  ade- 
quate   development    of    railways. 

The  public  has  already  felt  the  effects 
of  this  policy  in  inadequate  public  utility 
service,  but  the  effects  felt  thus  far  have 
been  neghgible  compared  with  those  that 
will  be  felt  in  future  unless  a  different 
policy  is   adopted. 

The  volume  of  commerce  possible 
depends  upon  the  volume  of  production 
and  the  volume  of  production  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  transportation  that 
can  be  furnished.  As  the  available  means 
of  transportation  determine  the  amount 
of  production  that  can  be  carried  on,  they 
likewise  determine  the  amount  of  com- 
merce that  can  be  carried  on.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  this  reasoning  leads  is 
plain.  The  governmental  policy  of 
strictly  limiting  the  profits  allowed  to  be 
made  by  railroads  and  public  utilities  must 
inevitably  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  limit- 
ing correspondingly  the  profits  that  can 
be  made  in  all  lines  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  present  policy  of  regulation 
is  intended  to  enable  the  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturers  to  increase  their 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  railways  and 
thus  far  it  has  had  that  result.  But  its 
ultimate  effect  must  be  to  limit  the  pro- 
fits of  all  these  concerns  and  persons  as 
drastically  as  those  of  the  railways  them- 
selves. The  policy  of  so  regulating  rail- 
ways as  to  restrict  them  to  the  lowest 
net  return  that  will  avoid  confiscation 
is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
economic  and  political  quackery  that  the 
world    has    ever    seen. 

One  thing  is  certain:  If  our  policy  of 
government  regulation  is  to  be  successful 
and  not  drive  us  into  government  owner- 
ship we  must  throw  overboard  forever  the 
glaring  fallacy  that  concerns  engaged  in 
a  public  service  should  be  regulated  to 
the  point  of  confiscation,  simply  because 
it  is  not  unconstitutional  to  do  so.  The 
power  to  regulaterailroads  and  public  util- 
ities is  the  power  to  so  restrict  their  pro- 
fits as,  without  confiscating  their  presient 
properties,  to  make  further  expansion  of 
these  properties,  and  increase  andimprove- 
ment  of  the  service  rendered  with  them 
impossible;  but  the  public  welfare  plain- 
ly demands,  not  that  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment shall  continue  to  be  so  used  to 
this  end,  but  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  so 
used. 


BOYS!    You   Can    Get  a  Splendid 
Baseball   Outfit   Free   of  Charge! 


2  ruw  subscriptions  wins 

either  the  Big  League  Ball 

or  fielder's  glove 


A  few  minutes  of 
your  spare  time  wins 
a  Glove,  Bat  or  Ball. 

You  know  how  your  own  folks  enjoy 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE.  Your  neigh- 
bors will  like  it  just  as  well.  We  want 
you  t(J  see  them  for  us.  In  just  a  few 
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You    must    be    nourished    in 

SUMMER  as  well 
as  in    WINTER 

The  less  food  you  take  the 
more  nourishing  it  should  be. 
The  lighter  the  meal,  the 
more  you  need  Bovril.  Bovril 
is  not  only  extraordinarily 
nourishing  in  itself,  but  it  en- 
ables you  to  extract  more 
nourishment  from  other  foods 

Try  Boeril  Consomme   Iced,  Bovril  Sarxi- 
leicha   and  add  Boeril  to  Cooked  Dishes. 

BOVRIL 
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Blue  =  jay 

to  your  druggist 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  in- 
stantly. Then  the  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a 
colorless,  clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use 
whichever  form  you  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid  —  the  action  is  the  same. 
Safe,  gentle.  Made  in  a  world-famed 
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Will  Derby  Succeed  George  ? 

Famous  Aristocrat,  Politician  and  Sportsman  May  Follow  the 

Welsh  Wizard 
CURRENT  OPINION 


July  15,  1922 


LONDON  journals  have  broadly  hint- 
ed that  the  seventeenth  P>arl  of 
Derby,  "Lord  Derby" — Edward  George 
Viliiers  Stanley,  may  sueceed  Lloyd 
George  as  British  prime  minister.  Current 
Opinion,  commenting  thereon,  remarks 
that  Lord  Derby  makes  no  concealment 
of  his  political  ambition.  He  has  on 
public  occasions  confes.sed  that  he  started 
life  with  two  ambitions  -to  win  the  Der- 
by and  be  prime  minister.  Current 
Opinion  quotes  the  London  Post's  ob- 
servation that  Lord  Derby  "has  restored 
t'le  Conservative  party  to  the  vigor  it 
manifested  in  Disraeli's  day."  The 
Derbys,  according  to  Herbert  Sidebotham 
discovered  that  the  workman  is  a  conser- 
vative and  they  'adopted  him,'  and  thus 
'feudalism,  driven  out  by  the  front  door 
in  the  industrial  north,  comes  in  by  the 
back  door,  disguised.'  " 

This  summary  of  a  remarkable  figure, 
in  Old  Country  public  life,  "known  as  a 
famous  patron  of  the  turf  and  a  magnifi- 
cent shot,"  is  culled  from  a  variety  of 
sources: — 

"Until  quite  recently,  Lord  Derby 
was  ambassador  in  Paris  and  after  holding 
the  post  for  some  two  and  a  half  years  he 
threw  it  up  tor  the  reason,  as  he  explain- 
ed, lha^  he  was  'tired  of  the  limelight.' 
He  is  not  io  far  from  sixty,  and  the  London 
Mail  tells  us.  that  he  needed  a  rest. 
That  was  why  he  refused  to  take  up  a 
post  he  has  held  before— that  of  secre- 
tary of  war.  He  put  on  a  pair  of  tortoise 
shell  spectacles  and  went  ever  to  Ireland, 
signing  hotel  registers  as  'Mr.  Edwards.' 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  burly  figure, 
surmounted  by  a  large  head  in  which  the 
striking  features  are  laughing  eyes  and  a 
smiling  mouth,  not  hidden  by  a  bristlirg 
mustache.  The  hair  is  thin  and  gray, 
but  the  voice  is  powerful  and  the  man- 
ner hearty.  There  is  a  trace  of  the 
northern  burr  in  his  speech,  and  an  admir- 
ing neighbor  of  the  titular  head  of  the 
Conservative  party,  insists  in  the  London 
daily  that  he  never  forgets  a  face  or  r 
name,  at  last  not  in  the  north  of  England 
and  especially  Lancashire,  where  he  is 
not  only  a  great  landowner  but  a  politi- 
cal power  of  the  first  magnitude.  Indeed, 
declares  Herbert  Sidebotham,  parlia- 
mentary correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  Lord  Derby  is  the  most  powerful 
influence    in     English    politics. 

"Lord    Derby    is    a    survival    from    a 


previous  age,  an  example  of  a  powerful 
nobleman  with  political  retainers  and 
tenants  who,  as  they  say  in  Lancashire, 
stick  to  him.  The  traditional  code  of 
the  Derby  family  requires  its  member 
to  stick  to  those  who  stick  to  'us'  and 
if  any  man  does  anything  for  a  Stanley, 
the  Stanley  never  forgets  it.  Lord 
Derby  looks  like  that  sort  of  man.  He 
carried  the  idea  of  personal  loyalty  to 
a  poetical  extreme  and  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  placing  friendship  before  prin- 
ciple. 

"The  whole  of  Lord  Derby's  career  is 
an  exploitation  of  the  personal  touch,  the 
establishment  of  intimacy,  a  dissemina- 
tion of  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  It  is  the 
genius  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  a  trait  hand 
ed  down  in  the  family  for  generations,  a 
gift  too  subtle  for  analysis. 

Lord  Derby  has  been  accused  by  his 
political  foes  of  subordinating  principle  to 
personality.  He  has  been  accused  of  des- 
pising principle  as  a  contrivance  of  the 
phrase  makers,  for  whom  his  contempt  is 
honest.  He  has  been  accused  of  using  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  his  followers  for  the 
sake  of  building  up  a  political  machine. 
Lord  Derby  is  a  trifle  unblushing  in  his 
pleas  of  guilty  to  such  indictments  and 
he  is  willing  to  admit  that,  tohim,  menare 
no  less  important  than  measures,  to  him 
people  are  just  as  good  as  principles. 

"Lord  Derby  is  in  his  glory  when  the 
festivities  are  at  their  height  and  the 
crowd  is  jolliest.  The  races  make  him 
happy.  A  country  fair  lifts  a  weight 
of  years  from  his  shoulders.  A  dinner 
to  his  tenants  or  his  retainers  brings 
him  to  the  fore  irresistibly.  There  is 
neve-  a  hitch  where  he  holds  sway.  The 
fun  ii  fast  and  furious,  the  dance  is 
lively,  the  air  is  balmy,  the  speeches 
brinf  roars  of  laughter,  care  has  been 
banished,  merry  England  is  come  again. 
This  to  Lord  Derby  is  what  conservat- 
ism s  ands  for. 

'The  friends  of  Lord  Derby  explain 
that  he  fears  any  such  mixture  of  re- 
ligion and  politics  as  his  party  has  rep- 
resented in  the  past,  the  Earl  being 
himself  as  devout  as  any  of  his  ancestors, 
and  they  have  been  pillars  of  the  church. 
The  great  leader  of  the  Conservatives  is 
always  in  his  pew  on  Sunday  morning, 
his  long  frock  coat  set  off  with  a  flower  in 
the  buttonhole,  and  he  makes  it  a  rule  to 
dissect  the  sermon  later  at  dinner." 


Value  of  Historical  Fiction 

Famous  Writer  Analyses  Place  of  the  Historical  Novel  in 

Modern  Life 

GEORGE  McCAULEY  TREVELYAN 


HISTORICAL  fiction  is  not  history, 
but  it  springs  from  history  and  re- 
acts upon  it,"  asserts  George  Macauley 
Trevelyan  in  analysing  the  historical 
novel  in  Cornhill  Magazine.  Even  the 
greatest  of  historical  novels,  he  contends, 
cannot  do  the  specific  work  of  history, 
but  historical  fiction  has  done  much 
to  make  history  popular  and  to  give  it  a 
value  by  stimulating  the  historical  im- 
agination. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Trevelyan  cites 
as  the  giant  among  historical  novelists. 
"It  was  Sir  Walter,"  he  points  out,  "who 
first  showed  us  how  not  only  clothes  and 
weapons,  thought  and  morals,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  period,  the  province,  the 
class,  the  man.  To  him  the  pageant  of 
history  was  more  like  a  Walpurgis  night 
than  a  Parthenon  procession.  His  Shakes- 
pearean wealth  of  imagination  and  breadth 
of  sympathy,  furnished  with  ever-fresh 
material  from  the  mine  of  his  antiquar- 
ian researches,  answered  more  truly  than 
Gibbon's  classicism  to  the  wild  variety 
of  nature,  forever  making  and  breaking 
new  types  of  men  and  things." 

Sir  Walter  excelled,  remarks  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan, because  he  used  those  fragments 
of  truth  wh'ch  the  historians  scornfully 
discarded.  But  what  about  the  novelists 
who  chose  to  utilize  characters,  settings, 
themes,  idiom,  and  customs  of  their  own 
day?   Does  the  passage  of  time  make  their 


works  of  historical  value?  Mr.  Treve- 
lyan   insists    that    it    does: — 

"Historica'  fiction  proper  looks  back- 
ward by  the  help  of  imagination  and 
antiquarian  study.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  work  which  we  may  call 
'contemporary'  historical  fiction:  that 
is,  the  epic,  drama,  or  novel  of  contem- 
porary manners,  which  acquires  histori- 
cal value  only  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Just  because  Homer,  Shakespeare  and 
Fielding  copied  from  the  life  of  their  own 
day,  their  work,  as  historical  evidence, 
has  a  value  entirely  lacking  to  the  his- 
torical novel  proper.  They  give  evid- 
ence, not  indeed  as  to  particular  events, 
but  as  to  the  manners,  thought,  and  cus- 
toms which  they  knew  so  well,  revealing 
just  those  psychological  shades  in  which 
chronicles  and  legal  or  economic  records 
are  deficient. 

"At  the  head  o'  the  works  of  fiction 
that  Time  has  thus  transformed  into 
historical  evidence  stand  Homer's  lays. 
In  a  period  of  which  we  know  other- 
wise almost  nothing  at  all — far  less 
than  we  know  about  the  England  of 
the  Conquest — Homer  has  rendered 
the  daily  life  and  thought  of  those  far- 
off  men  and  women  more  familiar  and 
intimate  to  us  than  are  the  lives  of  any 
of  our  EngHsh  ancestors  prior  to  the 
time  of  Chaucer.  Homer  gives  us  a 
glimpse    through    the    blackest    part    of 
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The  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
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causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
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Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  thenatural  eardrums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
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FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a 
Veil;  Remove  Them  with 
Othine-Double  Strength. 

There's  no  longer  the  sUphtest  need 
of  feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  aa 
Othlne — double  strength — is  guaranteed 
to  remove  these  homely  spots. 
Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Olhine — double 
strength — from  any  druggist  and  apply  a 
little  of  It  night  and  morning  and  you 
should  soon  see  that  even  the  worst  freckles 
have  l)egun  to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones 
have  vanished  entirely.  It  Is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  Is  needed  to  completely  clear  the 
skin    and    gain    a    beautiful   clear   complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine 
aa  thLs  ia  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  back  If 
It   fails  to  remove  freckles. 
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the  'curt;  in  of  old  night,'  into  cham- 
bers hung  with  glittering  armor,  and 
rocky  coasts  under  a  burning  sun. 

"After  Homer  come  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logues and  Tales  and  the  Ehzabethan 
theatre.  We  va  ue  Ben  Jonson  to-'day 
less  for  his  'learned  sock'  than  for  such 
learning  as  he  shares  with  Hogarth 
and  Charles  Dickens,  the  things  he 
saw  and  heard  in  the  pothouses  and 
alleys  of  old  London  and  reproduced 
with  an  art  that  only  the  author  of 
Falstaff  could  surpass.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
which  links  up  Aristophanes  with  Gilbert 
and  SulHvan,  is  'of  so  airy  and  Hght  a 
quality'  that,  considered  as  historical  evi- 
dence, many  will  hold  it  'but  a  shadow's 
shadow.'  And  yet  I  think  it  helps  to 
prove  that  the  old 'prentice  life  of  Lon- 
don once  contained  a  spirit  of  lyrical 
joy  and  imagination  not  to  be  found  in 
the  city  life  of  to-day." 

Mr.  Trevelyan  does  not  agree  with 
Professor  York  Powell  in  the  latter's 
assertion  that  Balzac's  novels  make  the 
great  French  writer  an  historian,  but  he 
does  agree  that  Balzac  "certainly  left 
us  a  great  historical  document  on  France 
in  the  thirties." 

He  considers  it  fortunate  that  the  study 
i)f  modern  literature,  as  now  conducted 
;n  schools  and  colleges,  is  entering  into 
relations  with  history.  The  two  go 
hand  in  hand,  for  "if  the  study  of  litera- 
ture requires  an  historical  background, 
most  periods  of  civilized  history  have 
their  literary  background,  without  which 
they  lose  a  great  part  of  their  value  and 
meaning  as  subjects  of  study."  He  am- 
Dlifies  this  contention: — 

"History  and  literature  were  regarded 
as  sisters  in  the  classical  culture  which 
ruled  the  European  intellect  for  four 
hundred  years  and  is  now  passing  away. 
Under  that   regime  both   literature  and 


history  flourished  in  this  island,  and 
much  else  besides.  What  have  we  put 
in  its  place?  I  hope  we  shall  try  to  re- 
place it  by  a  modern  culture  in  which 
history  and  literature  will  still  be  re- 
garded as  sisters.  If  not,  it  will  fare 
ill  with  both  of  them.  They  will  both 
be  impoverished.  They  will,  if  isolated 
from  one  another,  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
best  intellects  and  highest  imaginations 
which  classical  education  attracted  of 
old.  History  and  literature,  if  sepa- 
rated, will  be  destroyed  in  detail  by  the 
advancing  and  massive  strength  of 
science.  If  science  could  drive  in  a 
wedge  between  them,  forcing  them 
back  on  separate  bases,  she  vou  d  be 
sole  mistress   of   Europe." 

There  is  another  way  in  which  history 
and  literature  are  allied,  he  says.  At 
bottom,  the  motive  that  draws  men  and 
women  to  study  history  is  poetic — the 
desire  to  feel  the  reality  of  life  in  the 
past,  to  be  famihar  with  the  "chronicle 
of  wasted  time"  for  the  sale  of  "ladies 
dead  and  lovely  knights."  No  other  study 
can  be  quite  so  profound  as  the  study  of  the 
past,   concludes   Mr.   Trevelyan: — 

'"There  is  nothing  that  more  divides 
civilized  from  semi-savage  man  than 
to  be  conscious  of  our  forefathers  as 
they  really  were,  and  bit  by  bit  to 
reconstruct  the  mosaic  of  the  long- 
forgotten  past.  To  weigh  the  stars,  or 
to  make  ships  sail  below  the  sea,  is  not 
a  more  astonishing  and  ennobling  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  human 
race  in  these  latter  days  than  to  know 
the  course  of  events  that  had  been  long 
forgotten,  and  the  true  nature  of  men 
and  women  who  were  here  before  us. 
Truth  is  the  criterion  of  historical 
study;  but  its  impelli^'g  motive  is  poetic. 
Its  poetry  consists  in  its  being  true. 
Work  that  out,  and  you  will  get  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  scientific  and  literary  views 
of   history." 


Is  "Welcome"  on  Your  Doormat? 
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lier  traditions  and  ideas  are  likely  to  be, 
and  what  sort  of  conditions  she  is  most 
likely  to  be  successful  under. 

"Now  isn't  that  a  nice  girl,"  quoth  a 
deluded  male  Canadian  to  me  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  young  person  who  had 
applied  to  him  for  a  post  in  his  office 
withdrew  her  smug  little  countenance  from 
bis  room.  "That's  the  sort  of  girl 
we  want,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  if  you  are  looking  for  a  house- 
maid," I  replied.  "Not  as  a  stenograph- 
er. I  will  make  a  guess  that  that  young 
woman  was  making  beds  and  cleaning 
grates  six  weeks  before  she  left  England." 

So  Sadly  Misunderstood: 

THIS  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  She 
had  taken  a  short  course  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  and  come  out  to  Canada 
thinking  that  she  would  thereby  "better 
herself."  Had  she  been  engaged  in  that 
particular  office,  her  employer  would 
undoubtedly,  a  week  or  two  later,  have 
been  expatiating  on  the  inefficiency  of 
English  girl  clerks.  Yet  to  anyone  fam- 
iliar with  the  species,  the  young  woman 
had  every  possible  evidence  of  a  certain 
type  of  domestic  servant  absolutely  pro- 
truding from  her. 

As  another  instance  of  this  inability  on 
the  part  of  Canadians  to  class  English 
people,  there  came  out  to  Toronto,  a 
few  years  before  the  war,  a  very  pretty, 
very  charming  and  very  well  bred  English 
girl.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
Colonel  and  the  eldest  of  a  large  family. 
Pensions  arc  small,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  help  her  mother  in  the  education  of  the 
younger  children.  She  had  never  been 
■rained  to  any  profession,  and  her  life 
tiad  been  spent,  previous  to  her  arrival  in 
Canada,  in  the  ordinary  gaieties  of  a  gar- 
rison town,  her  social  position  being  that 
naturally  held  by  the  eldest  daughter  of 
',■:  commanding  officer. 

The  one  thing  she  was  fitted  for  was  to 
undertake  the  care  and  training  of  young 
rhildren.  So  she  became  nursery  gover- 
ness to  a  prominent  Torontonian.  The 
mother  of  her  two  little  charges  was  young 
and  it  would  have  seemed  only  natural 
that  she  would  take  an  interest  in  the 
pretty,  refined  girl,  whom  she  had  placed 
in  charge  of  her  children.  One  would 
Have  thought  that  she  would  have  felt  for 
'icr  in  her  loneliness  and  done  som.ething 
1  o  make  a  friend  of  her,  and  give  her  some 
little  pleasure  now  and  then.     Instead  the 


girl  found  herself  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  servants  of  the  household,  and  had 
she  not  brought  out  introductions  to 
English  people  in  Toronto,  she  would  have 
found  herself  completely  isolated  from  any 
society  of  the  kind  to  which  she  was  ae- 
custom.ed.  Her  employer  took  no  notice 
of  her  whatever,  beyond  the  ordinary  con- 
versation regarding  the  children's  welfare. 

It  was  the  cu.stom  for  the  governess 
to  bring  the  children  to  the  dining  room 
at  midday,  where  she  sat  with  them  at  a 
small  table  while  their  mother  entertain- 
ed frierids  at  luncheon.  Not  one  of 
these  visitors  ever  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  her,  nor  was  she  ever  treated  in 
any  way  as  an  equal.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  a  dance  at'the  house,  but  though 
the  governess  longed  for  a  chance  even  to 
help  with  the  preparations,  she  was  left 
out  of  it  all,  and  when  the  festivities 
were  over,  when  the  guests  had  gone  and 
the  host  and  hostess  had  retired  to  their 
rooms,  she  crept  down  into  the  deserted 
ballroom,  switched  on  a  light  and  danced 
all  by  herself  on  the  polished  floor. 

Eventually  she  threw  up  the  post. 
They  wanted  her  to  go  to  Georgian  Bay 
for  the  summer  and  she  refused. 

"I  know  I'm  a  fool,"  she  said  ruefully. 
"But  I  can't  help  it.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  go  out  there  and  see  them  all  en- 
joying themselves  day  after  day  and  be 
left  out  of  everything,  with  no  one  to 
speak   to   but   the   children." 

Are     All     Equal? 

IT  IS  one  of  the  statements  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  intending  emigrants  that  in 
Canada  there  are  no  classes — no  social 
grades — no  exclusive  circles.  Everyone 
is  equal — Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master, 
and  so  on.  One  is  not  two  weeks  in  the 
country  before  the  bottom  drops  out  of 
this  fallacy.  There  are  as  many  social 
distinctions  in  Canada  as  in  England  or 
anywhere  else,  only  they  are  governed 
by  different  forces.  I  have  been,  on 
and  off,  nearly  ten  years  in  this  country 
and  yet  I  am  hanged  if  I  can  tell  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  I  know 
they  are  there,  but  I  can't  sort  them  out. 
So  that  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  on  my 
part  a  similar  lack  of  ability  to  under- 
stand the  intricacies  of  Canadian  social 
organisation,  just  as  many  Canadians 
show  regarding  English  ramifications. 

The  fact  is  we  do  not — taking  it  by  and 
large   and   in    a    generalising    manner — 
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really    understand     one    another.      We 
have  not  that  innate  sympathy  which 
makes  it  a  simple  matter  for  each  one  to 
understand  the  otliir's  point  of  view.     I 
was  very  much  struck  by  this  during  the 
war,  when   I   met   women  from    various 
parts  of  the  Empire,  all  engaged  in  war 
work  of  some  kind,   which   brought  us 
into    intimate    and    daily    contact.     Be- 
tween   the   women    from    South    Africa, 
Australia   and    New    Zealand    and   their 
English     cousins,  there     was      no     gap, 
thev  seemed  to  meet  and  mingle  readily 
ancl   easily,    but   there   was    a    stiffness, 
a  formality  and  lack  of     how  can  one  de- 
fine   it    best? — some    sort    of    telepathic 
unison  between  the  Canadians  and  the 
women  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  somehow  formed  a  barrier  between 
them.     Mind,  I  am  only  generalising  in 
this  case    -I  know  many  Canadian  women 
who  think  as  I  do  and  feel  as  I  do,  who 
have  the  same  ideas  on  life  in  general  as 
I  have — but  there  are  many  others  of 
whom,  much  as  I  like  and  often  admire 
them,  I  realise  all  the  time  that  their  minds 
and  mine  are  running  on  entirely  different 
rails. 

Of  course  I  know  that  as  a  race  the 
English  people  are  unadaptable.  The 
epithet  has  been  hurled  at  us  so  often 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  not  to 
appreciate  our  inherent  possession  of  it. 
We  will  not  become  imitators  or  copyists — 
we  will  go  on  clinging  with  a  passionate 
and  absurd  tenacity  to  our  old  ways  of 
thinking  and  speaking  and  acting — we 
will  not  amalgamate  and  become  just 
like  everyone  else.  Granted  that  we  are 
all  this,  admitting  that  we  are  a  stiff- 
necked,  obstinate  order  of  creation,  does 


the  point  never  strike  those  who  heave 
the  ancient  brick  at  our  heads,  that  after 
all,  it  is  this  very  characteristic  in  the 
British  race  that  has  made  the  Empire 
what  it  is?  Had  we  been  a  malleable, 
adaptable  people,  who  readily  absorbed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  soil  we  settled  upon, 
we  should  never  have  stamped  the  in- 
signia of  the  British  lion  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth.  There  would  have  been 
no  British  Constitution,  no  British  Law, 
no  intrepid  pioneers  to  blaze  the  trail 
which  has  carried  order,  justice  and  civi- 
lisation to  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
earth,  so  that  perhaps  some  leniency 
might  be  shown  us  by  those  who  have 
arisen  from  the  same  stock  and  who 
have  adopted  certain  differences  of  cus- 
tom, speech  and  manners  as  their  own. 
At  pre.sent  we  look  at  each  other  across  a 
chasm  of  misunderstanding,  in  spite  of 
all  the  smooth  speeches  of  politicians  and 
"Empire  Builders"— crushed  down  out  of 
sight  there  often  lurks  in  the  heart  of  the 
settler  a  bitter  sense  of  being  isolated  and 
lonely  in  a  country  that  prides  itself  on 
being  wholly  British  in  sympathy  and 
sentiment — and,  unless  this  chasm  can  be 
bridged  before  it  is  tffo  late,  it  seems  to 
me  almost  inevitable  that  the  best  immi- 
grant blood  of  Great  Britain  will  continue 
to  flow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  Cana- 
dian shores. 

Facts  are  fa'-ts  and  must  be  reckoned 
with — to  ignore  them  is  not  to  eliminate 
them.  If  Canada  wishes  to  maintain 
her  present  ratio  of  British-born  people 
within  her  confines,  it  is  necessary  that 
she  should  open  her  eyes  to  the  truth 
and  realise  that  British-born  are-  looking 
elsewhere  for  homes  across  the  sea. 
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ment  the  existing  preparatory  schools. 
The  scheme  remains  thoroughly  pro- 
blematical. The  interests  of  these  var- 
ious colle:;cs  are  po  diverse,  and  the  tradi- 
tions they  have  built  up  around  them  so 
dearly  held,  that  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  union  is  possible.  It  is 
not  even  known  what  attitude  the  gov- 
erning bodies  may  take  toward  this  move- 
ment. 

Will  Rivalry  Hamper  Success? 

THERE  is  the  compelling  motive  of 
financial  necessity  that  will  doubt- 
less bring  about  some  sort  of  union  among 
some  at  least  of  the  existing  universities.. 
Whether  this  union  will  take  in  all,  or 
even  most  of  them,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  tact 
that  these  are  largely  denominational 
colleges  and  as  such  the  final  decision 
wiil  lie,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
boards  of  governors  who  know  the  sit- 
uation and  are  faced  by  the  f.nanciai 
responsibility,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  various  denomin- 
ational bodies,  this  in  some  instances 
takes  in  all  the  clergy  of  the  body  and 
in  others  the  whole  membership  of  the 
church.  There  is  little  doubt  that  those 
most  definitely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  provinces, 
would  be  favorable  to  such  a  scheme. 
There  is  not  the  same  certainty  that  thore 
not  so  definitely  in  touch  would  be  will- 
ing to  see  the  result  of  many  years  of 
patient  devotion  and  generous  assis- 
tance, apparently  merged  in  one  organiza- 
tion, where  all  this  self-denial  would  ap- 
parently count  for  nothing.  One  cannot 
overlook  the  fact,  either,  that  the  very 
condition  of  the  moment  arose  out  of  an 
element  of  rivalry  and  that  thi=  very  feel- 
ing may  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  any 
plan  of  union. 

Were  it  not  for  the  element  of  finan- 
cial stringency,  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  such  scheme  would  be  feasible  enough 
to  be  worth  consideration.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  each  one  of  these  colleges  has  ap- 
pealed for  financial  assistance  to  meet 
the  absolute  need  of  the  times.  Only 
in  one  or  two  cases  has  this  need  been 
even  approximately  met.  The  belief 
is  gaining  ground,  if  not  in  the  immed- 
iate purlieus  of  the  colleges,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  a  goodly  number  of  the 
thmking  men  of  the  provinces,  that  this 
IS  the  only  way  of  salvation;  that  any 
other  way  would  mean  the  gradual  eli- 
mination of  some  of  the  colleges,  leaving 
perhaps  only    one  or  two  sectional  in- 


stitutions   more    strongly    entrenched. 

While  no  action  has  beer  taken  by  any 
of  the  boards  of  governc-s  to  date,  there 
are  certain  probabilities  that  are  fairly 
generally  admitted.  First  of  all  there 
will  be  a  University  planned  something 
along  the  lines  of  the  proposals  mentioned. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Dalhousie 
university  v.'ill  favor  such  ;  ;ilan.  There 
are  those,  of  course,  who  feel  that  Dal- 
housie has  everythirg  to  gain  and  litile  to 
lose  by  such  a  scheir  e.  That  is  hardly  a 
fair  presentation  of  the  case.  For  by 
virtue  of  its  location  Dalhousie  already 
has  unusual  advantages  for  the  teaching 
of  full  university  courses  in  medicine, 
dentistry  and  law,  that  are  denied  to 
some  of  the  other  colleges.  It  is  also  in  a 
financial  position  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  Dalhousie  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  enter  into  this  arrange- 
ment on  as  equal  terms  as  possible. 

Dalhousie  is  virtually  slire  to  favor 
such  an  arrangement.  King's  College, 
at  Windsor,  N.S.,  faced  with  the  recent 
(destruction  of  its  main  building,  is  unable 
at  the  present  time  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  make  good  the  loss  and 
to  make  the  nece.ssary  provision  for  the 
future.  In  view  of  these  conditions  it 
will  favor  the  plan.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  St.  Francis  Xavier  CoHege, 
at  Antigonish,  N.S.,  will  be  favorable  to 
the  scheme  and  will  undoubtedly  throw 
in  '■'^s  lot  with  the  Maritime  University. 

These  three  colleges  are  fairly  certain 
to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  the  pro- 


pasal.  In  regard  to  Mount  Allison,  at 
Sackville,  N.B.,  there  is  just  a  question. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  its  board  of 
governors  would  be  favorable;  although 
the  Methodist  church  has  a  substantial 
investment  in  buildings  in  this  University. 
The  final  decision  will  lie  with  the  confer- 
ence of  the  church;  which  makes  it  a  de- 
batable point.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  Mount  Allison  will  be 
found   with    the   uniting   colleges. 

Acadia  University,  at  Wolfville,  the 
Baptist  institution,  is  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain. Acadia  has  made  for  itself  a  sub- 
stantial place  in  the  educational  world. 
It  has  been  fairly  successful  in  financing, 
but  the  fact  that  the  denomination, 
though  strong  in  numbers  in  that  part  of 
the  province,  is  not  financially  strong  will 
tend  to  swing  it  in  favor.  Undoubtedly, 
great  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  keep 
Acadia  University  up  to  its  present  posi- 
tion. Despite  the  loss  of  its  main  build- 
ing by  a  recent  fire,  the  university  is  still 
well  equipped  as  eastern  universities  go. 
It  is  undoubtedly  in  a  position  to  stand 
out  against  such  a  union  should  it  see  fit. 
The  question  naturally  arises:  will  it? 
That,  no  one  can  tell.  The  decision  does 
not  rest  with  the  board  of  governors, 
but  with  the  church  at  large,  which  might 
oppose  the  plan.  Moreover  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  McMaster  University, 
the  Baptist  in.stitution  in  Ontario,  has 
stood  out  for  years  against  an  association 
with  the  University  of  Toronto.  It 
may  possibly  be  that  this  precedent  will 
be   a  factor  in   the   decision. 

What  Will   U.   N.   B.   Do? 

THERE  remains  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  at  Fredericton. 
The  decision  in  this  case  will  rest  with 
the  provincial  government.  Just  what 
its  attitude  will  be  is  not  known.  Ijut- 
there,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
province  will  not  favor  giving  up  its 
provincial  university  in  favor  of  a  uni- 
versity located  at  Halifax  and  assuming 
any    financial    obligation    therefor. 

That  is  about  the  situation  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  time.  Just  what  the  atti- 
tude of  these  various  institutions  may  he 
will  not  be  decided  before  the  late  Fall, 
when  the  Church  organizations  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
question. 

It  would  seem  almost  unbelievable 
that  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  advantages 
that  would  come  to  education  in  the 
east  from  such  an  arrangement,  that  there 
could  be  any  two  opinions  on  the  matter. 
It  would  minimize  the  financial  difficul- 
ties, that  have  always  been  a  hampering 
factor  in  the  existing  universities,  and  the 
troubles  that  have  been  taking  the  best 
efforts  of  the  presidents  and  staff,  to 
keep  the  institutions  afloat,  to  the  un- 
avoidable detriment  of  their  teaching 
facilities. 

But  no  consideration  of  the  subject  can 
overlook  the  very  strong  local  traditions 
that  have  grouped  themselves  about 
these  individual  colleges;  and  the  very 
keen  rivalry  that  has  been  developed  over 
a  very  long  period.  As  President  .Mac- 
kenzie of  Dalhousie  has  said: 

"Let  us  hope  that  the  need  of  money 
will  make  us  do  what  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment  have   not   hitherto   made   us  do." 

If  this  result  follows,  then  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  past  may  have  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 
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said,  "the  minute  you  make  a  deal  with 
old  Mr.  Jecker!  Understand!  The  min- 
ute you  want  that  money,  Henry,  you 
can  have  it!    There!" 

"But,  Polly "  Even  now  Henry 

had  doubts.  "Listen,  Polly.  Your  bro- 
ther ain't  likely  to  be  quite  so  trustful 
as  you  are.  Supposin'  Jack  hears  after- 
ward that  we'd  used  his  money  to  push 
our  own  interests!  What  would  he 
think  of  us?  Polly,  supposin'  he  finds 
out!" 

"He  won't!"  She  shook  her  head- 
"Not  till  it's  all  over.  I'm  in  charge  of 
his  money,  Henry,  ain't  I?  I  can  draw  on 
the  account  whenever  I  want  to .  .  .  that's 
the  arrangement!  Come  to  that,  Hen- 
ry, the  money's  in  my  name  as  much  as 
it  is  in  his!" 

"It's    Jack's    money!" 


"You  ain't  afraid,   Henry,  are  yoi'?" 

"Why,  no!  There's  a  fortune  waitin' 
for  the  feller  what  buys  them  two  Mauri- 
tius stamps,  cheap!     A  fortune!" 

"If   old  Jecker  will  sell,"   said   Polly. 

"He'll  sell  all  right,"  said  Henry. 
"You  see  if  he  don't.  Shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised to  see  him  comin'  round  to-morrer 
or  the  day  after  to  find  out  what  I'll 
give." 

TWO  whole  days  had  passed  and  Mr. 
Jecker  had  not  once  been  near  the 
stamp  shop.  Henry  decided  suddenly 
that  he  would  call  on  him,  and  tactfully, 
most  tactfully,  make  him  an  offer. 

Mr.  Jecker  was  seated  on  a  box  in  his 
front  room  when  Henry  arrived. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Chuffrick!  I  ain't 
seen  you  for  ages,  have  I?" 

"Thought  I'd  just  pop  in  and  ask  how 
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Bu  was  after  your  shock,"  said  Henry. 
"Feelin'   better,    Mr.   Jecker?" 

Mr.  Jecker  glanced  at  him  suspiciously. 
"H'm!  You're  after  them  stamps  of 
mine,  I  know.  Mr.  Chuffrick,  it'll  save 
time  for  both  of  us,  you  an'  me,  both,  if 
you  listen  to  what  I  got  to  say.  They're 
not  for  sale  an'  that's  enough!" 

"Jusso!"  Henry  gazed  about  him 
curiously  at  the  shabby  furniture  and  the 
old  carpets  and  china  tea-pots  and  jugs 
and  the  copper  kettles  and  fenders  and 
coal  scuttles  and  old  garden  tools  and 
all  the  other  rubbish  that  Mr.  Jecker  had 
at  one  time  or  another  bought  and  never 
sold.  "Jusso!  I  don't  blame  you.  Have 
a  cigar,  Mr.  Jecker.... a  good  cigar!" 
"Why,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chuffrick. 
Most  kind,  I'm  sure." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Henry.  For  a  time 
he  was  silent.  That  Mr.  Jecker  would 
refuse  a  good  offer  for  his  stamps  was,  so 
he  felt,  inconceivable.  He  needed  hand- 
ling, that  was  all,  careful  handling  and  a 
little  flattery.  "There's  a  lot  of  junk  in 
that  collection  of  yours,  Mr.  Jecker,  but 
I'll  buy  all  the  same." 

"You  won't,"  said  Mr.  Jecker,  grin- 
ning. 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Jecker  ap- 
peared, her  -black  dress  and  black  hair 
against  the  black  background  making  it 
difficult  to  see  anything  but  her  dead 
white  face  and  her  dark  eyes. 
She  stared  at  Henry. 
"Ah!"  she  said  softly.  "Ah!  the 
stamp  man ...  have  you  come  to  buy 
my  husband's  stamps?" 

"No,  Janie,  he  ain't,"  said  Mr.  Jecker 

sharply.     "I    ain't    sellin' " 

"How  are  we  goin'  to  live?"  she  asked. 
"Reuben,  a  week  from  now  we'll  be  in  the 
street.  .  .  .they'll  sell  everything  you  have 

then,  stamps  and  all " 

"Mrs.  Jecker,"  said  Henry,  "I'm 
willin'  to  buy  Mr.  Jecker's  collection.  It 
ain't  as  good  as  he  thinks  it  is,  but  I'll 

give I'll    give "    He    paused 

and  in  an  almost  panic-stricken  frame 
of  mind  debated  what  price  he  should 
offer  and  yet  preserve  his  sense  of  decency. 
"I'll  give  you  two  hundred  and  fifty.  .  .  . 
no,  three  hundred  pounds!"  He  felt  he 
had  offered  two  hundred  too  much! 
There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Mrs.  Jecker  had  turned  to  her  husband. 
Mr.  Jecker  plucked  at  his  lower  lip  and 
made  a  queer,  choking  noise  in  his  throat. 
And  then  Mrs.  Jecker's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  the  hard,  sombre  look  left  her 
face. 

"Reuben,"  she  said  weakly.  "Reuben, 
listen!"  She  came  very  close  to  him  and 
caught  hold  of  his  arm.  "Reuben,  dear, 
do  you  hear  that?  Three  hundred 
pounds  for  those  stamps!  They  never 
cost  you  anything  to  speak  of,  did  they? 
And  the  gentleman  will  give  you  three 
hundred!" 

Mr.  Jecker  shook  off  her  hand. 
"Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
Mr.  Jecker,"  said  Henry,  "that's  my 
offer."  His  wish  to  be  honest  had  got  the 
better  of  his  commonsense.  He  was  mad, 
he  knew.  Three  hundred  and  fifty! 
And  he  could  have  bought  the  stamps  for 
a  hundred! 

"Reuben,  dear,"  said  the  little  woman, 
"don't  you  see  that  you've  got  to  sell! 
We  could  live  on  here  in  comfort,  Reuben, 
till  things  improve.  I'm  not  strong, 
Reuben  ...  not  strong  at  all!" 

Mr.  Jecker  burst  out  in  a  wild  fury. 
"I  won't  sell,"  he  almost  shouted. 
"Do  you  understand!  Damn  it!  what 
d'you  keep  asking  me  will  I  sell  for? 
Ain't  I  said  I  wouldn't?  I  won't  sell. 
.So,  there!  You're  always  complainin' 
an'  naggin'  about  not  having  money 
enough ....  I  tell  you,  we  got  plenty! 
Why  don't  you  give  me  some  peace? 
V^ou  stop  it,  Janie,  do  you  hear?  Stop  it! 
Them  stamps  of  mine  are  all  I  have  and 
you  want  me  to  sell  them!  Well,  I  won't 
sell,  and  that's  the  end  of  it!  Not  for 
five  hundred  pounds,!  wouldn't.  .  .  that's 
final!" 

Henry   coughed. 

"It's    time    I    was    goin'.     But,     Mr. 

Jecker " 

"Well,"     said     Mr.     Jecker    fiercely, 

"well " 

"I'll  give  you  five  hundred  pounds  for 
your  stamps.  Not  a  penny  more.  That's 
my  limit.  Anyone's  limit,  too.  ..who's 
not  in  the  game  for  charity.  You're 
not  going  to  throw  away  five  hundred 
pounds,   are  you?" 

"Good    evening,"  -  said     Mr.     Jecker. 
"You  know  the  way  out,  don't  you?" 
"He's  crazy,"   said    Mrs.   Jecker. 
Mr.    Jecker   clenched   his   fists. 


"Will   you  stop   it!" 

EARLY  the  following  Monday  after- 
noon Henry  Chuffrick  was  examin- 
ing a  collection  of  French  and  Spanish, 
early  issues,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing unexpectedly  good.  The  shop 
door  bell  tinkled  and  he  raised  his  head 
quickly  and  saw  Mr.  Jecker,  a  brown 
paper  parcel  under  his  arm.  Henry's 
heart  gave  a  sudden  frantic  leap. 

"Mr.  Chuffrick,"  said  the  little  man; 
"could  I  speak  to  you  a  moment,  please? 
It's  about  them  stamps." 

"Yes,"    said    Henry.     "Yes.  .  .  ." 

"Mr.  Chuffrick,  you  told  me  you'd 
buy  them  si  imps  of  mine:  you  may  have 
them,  Mr.  ("Ihuffrick.  .  .  for  five  hundred 
pounds!" 

Henry  swallowed  hard.  "All  of  them .  . 
.  .  .  .every  one  of  them!" 

"Yes,  all  of  them."  The  little  man 
seemed  to  be  in  the  grip  of  some  deep 
emotion.  "Mr.  Chuffrick,  I  said  I 
wouldn't  sell  my  stamps,  but  I  got  to. 
My  wife's  ill,  Mr.  Chuffrick.  ..  .bad. 
The   doctor   says   she's   been   bad   some 

time and    I    didn't    know    it ....  I 

didn't    know    it.  .  .  ." 

Henry,  startled  by  the  look  in  the  old 
man's  face,  came  out  from  behind  the 
counter  and  led  him  to  a  chair. 

"Now,  Mr.  Jecker,"  he  said,  "you  got 
to  take  things  easy.  Sit  down.  That's 
better,    ain't    it?      Now,     about     them 

stamps "  He  stopped  and  braced 

himself  for  the  plunge.  "Five  hundred, 
I  said.  Yes,  five  hundred  pounds,  Mr. 
Jecker.  .  .    an  awful  lot,  ain't  it!" 

"I  got  to  have  the  money  at  once," 
said  Mr.  Jecker.  "I  must.  Janie's  ill. 
They  say  she  ain't  been  havin'  enough  to 
eat.  She's  had  what  I  had,  Mr.  Chuff- 
rick. Mr. Chuffrick,  if  you  ain't  got  that 
money,  you  can't  have  my  stamps.  I'm 
goin'  somewhere  else." 

Polly  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  shop 
and  entered. 

"Hullo,  Henry..."  She  broke  off. 
"Why,   it's    Mr.    Jecker!" 

Henry  was  agitated  beyond  all  reason. 
"Mr.  Jecker's  come  to  sell  me  his  stamps, 
Polly.  He  wants ....  he  wants  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  .  .  at  once!  It's  a  terrible 
lot,  ain't  it?.  What  are  we  to  do,  Polly, 
eh?" 

"What  are  we  to  do!"  said  Polly  with  a 
little  smile  on  her  hps.  "Why,  Henry,  go 
to  the  bank,  of  course,  and  get  the  mon- 
ey!" 

Henry  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  pride. 
How  could  he  doubt  with  a  girl  like  Polly 
to  back  him  up  and  give  him  strength 
and  courage?  Polly  was  right,  as  al- 
ways. 

"Mr.  Jecker,"  he  said,  "there  ain't  no 
time  to  waste.     We  got  to  hurry  or  the 
bank  will  be  closed  for  the  day." 
Opportunity  had  knocked   at  last. 

HENRY  sat  in  a  leather-padded  chair 
in  the  little  first  floor  office,  lined 
with  book  shelves,  and  snwked  a  cigarette 
and  waited  with  n«  feeling  of  anxiety 
for  the  big,  bald-headed  man's  decision. 
He  knew  in  advance  what  that  decision 
would  be.  The  two  stamps,  at  which 
the  big-bald-headed  man  was  gazing 
through  his  big  glasses  with  the  tortoise- 
shell  rims,  were  the  two  most  valuable 
stamps  in  the  world,  so  valuable  that  it 
seemed  a  miracle  that  he  should  ever  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  them. 
The  only  question  that  remained  was, 
indeed,  the  question  of  price. 

"Mr.  Chuffrick,"  said  the  big,  bald- 
headed  man,  "Mr.  Chuffrick,  where 
did  you  say  you  picked  up  this  collec- 
tion?" 

For  the  second  time  since  he  had  been 
ushered  into  the  big  man's  office  Henry 
told  all  that  he  knew  about  Mr.  Jecker 
and  what  Mr.  Jecker  had  said  to  him. 

"And  so  just  as  soon  as  ever  I'd  paid 
over  the  money,  Mr.  Lainsbury,  I  thought 
I'd  like  you  to  see  them  two  stamps. .  . . 
so  I  come  along  here  from  the  bank  as 
quick  as  I  would ....  They're  worth  see- 
in',  ain't  they?" 

"Indeed  they  are,"  said  the  big  man. 
He  took  a  magnifying  glass  into  his  hands 
and  began  to  study  the  stamps  once  more. 
Then  he  pressed  his  Hps  firmly  together 
and  rose  to  his  feet  and  opened  the  door. 
"Mr.  Lewton,"  he  called,  "you  might 
step  in  here,  if  you  can  spare  the  time.  . 
please!" 

Mr.  Lewton  was  a  small,  stiffly-built 
little  man  with  bristly  red  hair  and  a 
scrubby  red  moustache  and  sharp  little 
eyes. 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Lainsbury?" 


Quebec  Province 

Strong,  Stable  and  Prosperous 

The  following-  list  of  recent  Government, 
Municipal  and  School  Corporation 
Bonds  indicates  the  enviable  financial 
position  which  the  Province  of  Quebec 
holds  among  the  Provinces  of  Canada: 

Government 

AmounI  Term  Irtl.       Price  obtained 

$3,500,000                    5  years  6%  104.59 

$3,500,000                    5  years  6%  105.13 

$1,000,000                    5  years  6%  98.53 

$1,500,000                    5  years  6%  99.00 

$2,500,000  10  years  6%  99.00 

$4,000,000  15  years  51/2%  97.62 

School  Corporations 

School  Commission  of  Outre- 

mont $400,000     5  years  6%        100.00 

Catholic  School  Commission- 
ers of  Quebec.$400,000   35  years   51/2%    101.21 


Municipal 


City  of   Quebec. 


$1,325,000   10  years  6%    98.17 


City  of  Sherbrooke. 


$212,000  40  years  6',    98.90 

A  Surplus  of  $1,230,433 

In  his  budget  speech  delivered  this  year  in  the  Legis- 
lature the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Hon.  Jacob  Nicol, 
K.C.,  was  able  to  announce  a  surplus  of  ordinary  rev- 
enue over  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture of  $1,230,433,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1921.  The  total  ordinary  receipts  were  $15,914,521, 
an  increase  of  $1,441,870  over  the  ordinary  receipts 
for  the  previous  year.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  were  $15,531,738, 
with  estimated  expenditures  of  $15,329,284,  leaving 
the  Province  a  surplus  once  more. 

Safe   Investment   for  Private  Capital 

The  Montreal  "Gazette"  thus  ends  an  editorial  deal- 
ing with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec: 

"To-day  Quebec  sets  the  pace  in  pradent  progress. 
Energy  and  aspiration  are  widely  apparent.  Villages 
have  grown  into  towns,  towns  into  cities.  Labor  is 
skilled,  industrious  and  stable.  There  is  a  fine  spirit 
of  Canadian  patriotism,  and  a  commendable  cordiality 
between  the  races.  The  seed  of  public  ownersiliip 
has  not  found  fruitful  soil,  private  enterprise  is  en- 
couraged, and  private  capital  finds  safe  investment. 
Rightly  Quebec  is  called,  'The  Province  of  Pros- 
perity'." 
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EVERY  member  of  vout  family  will  like 
Walkms  VcwtaKIc  Oil  Sonp.  BeouK 
It  hilhcrs  ciulcklv  in  hanl,  •oil  or  nlknli 
water.  I»ecnu»e  it  cleans  >o  well.  BecauJe  il 
il  purr,  anil  pieanant  to  use.  Econotnltal 
too-goes  larther.  Send  for  free  sample  tt 
day-  For  toilet,  bath  or  •hampoo. 

Vegetable 
Oil  Soap 

More  than  150  Watklns  Products  are 
delivered  tlirect  to  the  homt;  by  over  5.S00 
Watkins  Dealers.  The  Watkins  Dealer 
who  calls  at  your  home  renders  you  a  diS' 
tinct  service.  He  saves  you  time  and  money. 
He  brings  you  ^eal  Watkins  Products, 
known  for  their  quality  throushout  54 
years  and  used  by  twenty  million  people 
today!  If  a  Watkins  Dealer  has  not  called 
recently,  write  us;  wc  will  ace  that  you 
ore  supplied.  ^_ 


FREE  SAMPLE 


S<  nd  today  to  nearest  branch  for  liberal  free 
samplecake  of  >3^atktns  Vegetable  OilSoap. 

TeTTctOTiM  of>en  for  live  salespeople.    Write. 
Made  in  Canada 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  CO. 

Established  i86a  —  TKe  Original 

Pept,3l7 

Montreal,  Qu*.  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver.  B.  C, 


Make  your  boy  or  girl  happy  with  a  real 
Kiddie-Kar.  The  new  model  has  steel  disc 
wheels,  smooth-runninar  roller  bearings  and 
rubber  tires.  The  new  color  scheme  makes 
a  hit  with  children.  Ask  for  the  original 
Kiddie-Kar,  often  imitated  but  never 
equalled. 


The 

Ginadian  K.  K 

Co.,  Limited 


Elora 
Ont. 


How 
much 
does 
it 

cost 
you 
to 
eat? 
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Moore  Push  Pins 

Class   Heads        Steel   Points 
Moore  Push-less  Hangers 


To  Hang  Up  Things 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
Sold    everywhere     15c    per    pkt 

MOORE  PUSH  PIN   CO. 
Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia 


Mr.  Laitisbury  .settled  himftelf  down 
once  more  in  his  swivel  chair  and  smiled. 

"Mr.  Lewton,"  he  Haiti,  "I  won't  keep 
you  long.  .  .  .just  a  couple  of  minutes. . 
He  spoke  very  slowly  and  smoothly. 
"This  gentleman"  he  nodded  toward 
Henry  "this  gentleman  has  brought 
in  some  stamps...  two  very  remarkable 
stamps  ..."  Here  he  glanced  up  into 
the  little  red- headed  man's  face.  "I'd 
like  you  to  have  a  look  at  them,  Lewton. 
They'll  interest  you." 

Mr.  Lewton  was  bending  over  his  part- 
ner's table,  the  magnifying  glass  close  to 
his  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  said  shortly.  "Well,  Lains- 
bury!" 

"Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Lain.sbury. 
"Quite  so,  my  dear  chap!" 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  say  about 
these?" 

"Amazing,   James,   aren't  they?" 

"Amazing!     Quite!" 

"Never  seen  anything  like  'em  be- 
fore, eh?" 

"Wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible, 
George,  if  you  hadn't  shown  'em  me .... " 

HENRY  felt  that  now  was  the  time 
to  talk  business.  He  had  the  stamps: 
now  he  must  have  the  money.  The 
quicker  the  deal,  the  happier  he  would  be, 
the  sooner  he  and  Polly  would  be  mar- 
ried! 

"Well,  gents,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think 
I'm  far  out  if  I  say  I  hope  to  get  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  the 
penny,  red,  and  about ....  now,  lemme 
see! ....  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred for  the  twopence,  blue.  They  were 
worth  buyin',  weren't  they?" 

The  two  partners  looked  at  Henry: 
the  big  man  almost  sadly,  the  little  man 
with    a   suggestion    of   scorn. 

"Worth  buy  ng!"  said  the  big  man, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  album 
idly.  "Of  course,  Mr.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chuffrick, 
speaking  as  one  philatelist  to  another,  ." 

Henry  bowed  and  smiled.  To  be 
classed  as  an  equal  by  the  big  bald-headed 
Mr.  Lainsbury  was  an  honor.  Mr.  Lains- 
bury  continued: 

"Speaking  as  one  philatelist  to  another, 
we're  all  of  us  liable  to  make  mistakes .  . " 

And  then  he  heard  the  little,  red-head- 
ed man  explaining  things.  .  .  in  the  kind- 
est possible  way,  politely  and  dispassion- 
ately and  gently. .  .  .so  gently.  .  .  so  very 
gently. 

For  a  while  Henry  sat  with  his  head  in 
his  hands,  trying  to  fit  some  kind  of 
meaning  to  what  he  had  heard. 

"Forgeries!"  he  said. 

"Forgeries,"  said  Mr.  Lainsbury.  "Yes. 
forgeries " 

"Cleverest  I've  seen  for  years,"  said 
Mr.    Lewton. 

Mr.  Lainsbury  was  examining  the 
stamps  again,  with  an  air  of  tolerant 
amusement.  "Pearl  culture  over  again, 
eh!  What  beats  me  is  why  the  hell  we 
ain't  flooded  with  'em!  Maybe  we  will 
be  yet." 

"They'd  pass  muster  with  most  peo- 
ple," said  Mr.  Lewton  in  his  soft  voice, 
"of  course,  but  any  expert ..." 

"The  paper.  ..."  said  Mr.  Lainsbury. 

"The  background,"  said  Mr.  Lewton. 

"The  spacing  between  the  words  Post 
and  Office,"  said  Mr.  Lainsbury,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  and  putting  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  together. 

"All  wrong,  of  course,"  agreed  Mr. 
Lewton,  pleasantly.  "What  kind  of  a 
man  was  it  who  sold  you  the  collection?" 
he  asked,  turning  to  Henry. 

MR.  LAINSBURY  broke  into  a  series 
of  chuckles.  His  big  pink  face  was 
creased  with  mirth.  Behind  his  round 
glasses  his  eyes  were  two  slits.  He  rock- 
ed to  and  fro  in  his  chair  and  ve-y  softly 
pounded  the  desk  in  front  of  him  with  his 
fists. 

"Te,  he,  he!"  he  spluttered.     "Te,  he!" 
"Shut    up!"     said     Henry     savagely. 
"D'you  hear  me!" 

Mr.  Lainsbury  became  all  at  once  very 
serious. 


It  was  dusk  when  the  cab  turned  into 
the  narrow  street  where  Mr.  Jecker  had 
his  shop.  A  fine  rain  was  falling  and 
the  weather  seemed  to  Henry  to  have 
grown  colder  and  drearier  than  was  war- 
ranted by  the  time  of  year. 

"Whereabouts  did  yer  s'y  it  was?" 
asked  the  driver. 

"Here,"  said  Henry.  "Just  opposite." 
Before  the  cab  had  stopped  he  was  out  on 
the  sidewalk,  peering  in  a  distracted  way 


at  the  dark  house.  What  small  shreds  of 
hope  he  had  had  left  him.  There  was  an 
air  of  desolation  and  decay  in  the  shut- 
tered windows  and  broken  fanlight  over 
the  front  door  and  the  dingy,  unpainted 
railings  that  frightened  him.  He  could 
see  no  sign  of  life,  no  lights,  nothing  to 
show  him  that  the  place  was  inhabited. 
Even  the  name:  R.  F.  Jecker:  General 
Dealer,  Agent:  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
period  that  was  past. 

He  climbed  the  three  stone  steps  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  no 
answer  and  he  knocked  again. 

Three  or  four  small  and  grubby  boys 
a.sKembled,  attracted  by  the  knocking. 
The  taxi-driver  climbed  down  from  his 
seat  to  watch  him. 

"You  won't  do  no  good  by  that, 
mister!"  said  a  woman. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Jecker.  ." 

"Then  you  won't  see  'im.  .  .  not  'ere 
you  won't!  'E's  gorn  aw'y.  Went  orf 
this  efternoon,  long  abaht  fower  o'clock 
in  a  keb,  'im  an'  'is  wife. ..." 

"His  wife!"  said  Henry  miserably. 
"He.  .  .   he  said  she  was  ill!" 

"Yus,  so  she  was.  Alw'ys  'ad  been. . 
but  'e  didn't  see  it ...  .  'usl  ands  don't!" 

Henry  did  not  wait.  The  end  had 
come.  Ruin.  He  had  lost  everything. 
And  Polly.  . . .  poor  little  Poiiy  who  had 
trusted  him.  .  .  who  was  waiting  in  the 
shop  now  for  his  return  .  .  in  spite  of 
what  Aunt  Emily  would  say  to  her .... 
poor  little  Poily  had  lost  everything  too! 
And  their  marriage!  What  hope  had 
they  of  marrying  now ....  for  years  and 
years!  Jecker  had  stolen  ■  the  five  hun- 
dred pounds  and  they  were  ruined! 

"'Ere!"  said  the  taxi-driver,  "wot's 
wrong!     You're  looking  queer " 

"I  feel  queer,"  said  Henry,  "dam' 
queer!"  His  voice  sounded  as  though 
someone  else  was  speaking.  He  gave  his 
address  and  climbed  once  more  into  the 
cab,  seeing  through  the  window  in  a  kind 
of  dream  the  faces  of  the  crowd. 

THE  little  sitting-room  at  the  back 
of  the  shop  looked  very  bright  and 
cheerful  with  the  pink  curtains  drawn 
over  the  window  and  the  pink  shaded 
lamp  throwing  its  light  down  onto  the 
tea  table  and  Polly  seated  in  front  of  the 
fire  making  toast  as  though  she  belong- 
ed there ....  and  the  kettle  singing. 

"Hullo,  Henry,"  she  said,  as  he  entered. 
"I  heard  your  key  before  the  bell  rang .  . 
sorry  I  didn't  come  and  open  the  door, 
but  this  toast.  ..." 

He  stood  and  stared  at  her,  without 
moving.  He  knew  from  the  expression 
in  her  flushed  face  as  she  stooped  over 
the  grate  that  she  was  pretending.  She 
was  pretending  that  she  was  at  her  ease . . 
unconcerned ....  That  was  like  Polly. 
She  was,  he  was  certain,  as  anxious  and 
as  worried  as  anyone  could  be,  but  she 
would  say  nothing. ..  .she  would  ask 
no  questions,  until  he  spoke ....  she  trust- 
ed him poor  little  Polly! 

Something  strange  in  his  manner,  his 
silence  perhaps,  must  have  touched  her, 
for  all  at  once  she  raised  her  head  and 
looked  at  him. 

"Henry,"  she  said,  "Henry.  ..."  She 
let  the  toasting  fork  fall  into  the  fender 
and  jumped  to  her  feet  and  came  to  him. 
"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  a  little  quaver  in 
her  voice.  "Henry,  what  is  it?"  She 
put  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "Henry, 
dearest,  are  you  ill?     Come  and  sit  down 


He  pushed  her  away  from  him  gently, 
set  the  two  stamp  albums  down  on  top 
of  the  cupboard  and  took  off  his  hat  and 
overcoat.  Then  he  told  her  what  had 
happened. 

Not  until  he  had  said  th&t  he  was  ruined, 
that  the  five  hundred  pounds  had  been 
thrown  away  for  nothing,  that  their 
marriage  must  be  postponed  for  God 
knew  how  long  and  that  she  must  con- 
tinue to  live  with  her  Aunt  Emily,  did  he 
dare  look  at  her. 

She  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug, 
gazing  into  the  fire,'  with  one  elbow  on 
the  mantelpiece,  her  cheek  resting  against 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  one  small  foot 
on  the  fender. 

"That's  all,"  he  said  after  a  little 
pause.  "I've  hurt  you  more,  I  s'pose, 
than  any  man  ever  hurt  the  girl  he  wanted 
to    marry...  and    make    happy..." 

"I  don't  mind  about  myself,  Henry," 
she  whispered,  "not  very  much ....  but 
there's  Jack's  money ....  three  hundred 
pounds ...  three  hundred  pounds  that 
didn't  belong  to  me.  .  .  and  he  doesn't 
know!" 

"I  shouldn't  have  let  you  take  it," 


said  Henry.  "I  must  have  been  mad .... 
mad,  Polly,  but  I  thought  I  thought 
I  was  bound  to  get  back  what  I  was  pay- 
ing ....  four  times  over ....  five  times .... 
nine  times!" 

"Poor  old  boy!"  she  said,  "poor,  dear 
old  boy!  It's  hard  on  you,  Henry.  .  . . 
awful  hard.  ..." 

"Seems  like  it's  kind  of  payin'  me  out 
for  what  I  done!" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"I  oughtn't  to  have  tried  to  get  them 
stamps  without  sayin'  what  they  was 
worth.  But  I  dunno  ...I  thought  I 
was  just  takin'  advantage  of  my  know- 
ledge to  get  a  bargain ....  Seems  queer 
what  way  you  look  at  it!  I  told  you  it 
was  Opportunity  knockin'  at  the  door, 
didn't  I?  'Stead  of  which..."  He 
stopped.  "Can  you  forgive  me,  Pollv. 
ever?" 

She  kissed  him. 

"You  understand  what  it  means,  Polly, 
don't  you?" 

SHE  understood  all  right.  He  could  see 
from  the  sudden  droop  of  her  lips  and 
the  look  in  her  eyes  that  she  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  tell  her. 

"Polly,  three  hundred  pounds  takes  a 
lot  of  earnin' ....  and  we've  got  to  pay 
Jack  back  before  we  can  think  of  gettin' 
married.  And  even  then  we  ain't  got  the 
other  two  hundred,  hav    we?" 

"We'll  manage,"  said  Polly,  forcing  a 
smile.  "We'll  manage  somehow,  Henry. 
I   know   we   will.     Let's   have   tea..." 

Henry  gave  a  laugh  that  was  almost  a 
sob. 

"And  to-night,"  he  said,  "I  was  plan- 
nin'  to  take  you  out.  Aunt  Emily  or  no 
Aunt  Emily,  and  give  you  the  finest  feed 
in  London  with  a  show  afterward!" 

The  shop  door  bell  rang  and  Polly 
clutched  at  his  arm. 

"What's  that!     Listen!" 

Henry  turned  quickly.  From  the 
shop  there  came  a  faint,  creaking  noise, 
such  as  might  be  made  by  a  man  walking 
on  tip-toes  over  the  loose  floor  boards. 
Only,  thought  Henry,  how  could  a  man 
be  in  trhe  shop  when  the  street  door  was 
locked? 

The  door  of  the  sitting  room  opened 
slowly,  and  Mr.  Jecker,  a  wizened  little  fig- 
ure in  black,  stood  on  the  threshold, 
framed  against  the  blackness  of  the  shop. 

"Jecker!"  said  Henry.     "Jecker.  ..." 

The  old  man's  appearance  drove  a  sud- 
den fear  through  his  heart.  He  looked 
cold  and  miserable:  the  rain  dripped  from 
the  brim  of  his  broken  hat  and  the  hem  of 
his  shabby  overcoat:  his  narrow,  tired 
eyes  were  red-rimmed  and  full  of  a'  kind 
of  sullen  hate:  his  lips  were  parted  and 
his  teeth  showed  in  a  snarl:  and  his  face 
was  the  color  of  a  dead  man's,  a  livid 
white. 

"Where  are  my  stamps,  Mr.  Chuff- 
rick?" he  asked. 

Henry   could   only  stare. 

"I  want  them  stamps  of  mine,"  said 
the  little  old  man.  "I  want  'em  bad. 
What  have  you  done  with  'em?"  His 
expression  changed  swiftly.  The  hate 
and  the  anger  went,  leaving  despair  and 
horror  in  their  place.   "You  ain't  sold 

'em surely!     Don't    tell    me    you 

sold  'em!" 

"No,"  said  Henry.  "I  ain't.  And 
you   know   I   ain't!" 

"Ah!"  The  little  old  man  came  a  step 
nearer  the  table.  "Ah!  Then  I'm  in 
time.  .  .  I  want  them  stamps,  Mr.  Chuf- 
frick  "     His    lips    were    quivering 

and  his  eyes  kept  glancing  from  side  to 
side  as  though  trying  to  discover  the 
stamps  that  he  had  once  owned  and  held 
so  dear.  "Mr.  Chuffrick,"  he  said, 
"I'm  goin'  to  have  them.-  I  wouldn't 
have  sold  'em,  if  I  hadn't  wanted  the 
money...  and  now.  ...now  I  got  to 
have  them  stamps  of  mine  back." 

Then  Henry  lost  his  temper.  "Here.'| 
he  said,  "what  the  devil  are  you  playin' 
at,  comin'  here  and  talkin'  to  me  like 
that!" 

Mr.  Jecker  frowned  and  groped  in  the 
pocket  of  his  overcoat.  After  some  fumb- 
ling he  brought  out  a  big,  old-fashioned 
Army  revolver.  "Now,  Mr.  Chuffrick," 
he  said:  "now,  sir,  you  give  me  them 
stamps  or  I'll  shoot." 

And  Henry  found  himself  staring  fool- 
ishly into  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver, 
levelled    at   his   head. 

"I'm  desperate,"  said  the  old  man. 
"I  mean  what  I  say.  Them  stamps  or 
I'll    kill    you." 

"But,  good  Lord!"  began  Henry. 

"Take  your  old  stamps!"  said  Polly 
sharply.     She  thrust  the  books  into  the 
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Featuring  the  Maritime  Provinces 


IT  IS  a  very  important  matter  for  Canada  to  have  a  national 
magazine  discussing  current  matters  of  national  interest 
to  Canadians  in  every  Province. 

People  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  Canada  as  a  whole  is  at  least  of  as  great  importance  as 
is  the  particular  part  of  Canada  in  which  they  reside.  National 
problems  arise  which  must  "be  brought  before  the  intelligent  and 
alert-minded  element  in  every  community. 

The  definite  purpose  and  policy  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is 
the  development  and  advancement  of  a   united   Canada. 

In  keeping  with  this  policy,  one  of  the  important  features  of 
MACLEAN'S  is  the  publication  each  summer  of  a  special  Maritimes 
number,  the  prime  mission  of  which  is  to  carry  to  the  people  of 
central  and  western  Canada  an  accurate  and  sympathetic  interpre- 
tation of  the  spirit  and  act>ivities  of  the  Maritimes — and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  people  of  the  Maritimes  more  familiar  with  and 
more  conscious  of  their  own  splendid  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises. 

Readers  in  all  parts  of  the  Domin'on  have  commented  most 
favorably  each  time  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  magazine  in  featur- 
ing the  Maritime  Provinces  in  this  way,  and  have  complimented  the 
Maritimes  people  upon  having  so  able  a  champion. 
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Fresh  Cream  and  Butter 

CREAM  and  butter,  fresh  each  day 
from  the  daisied  fields  of  the  land 
of  Evangeline,  are  used  in  Moir's 
Chocolates. 

Everything  else  that  goes  to  the  making  of 
Moir's  Chocolate  is  the  purest  and  best  that 
money  will  buy  —  satiny  smooth  chocolates 
specially  prepared  by  ourselves,  pure  cane 
sugar,  pure  honey,  fresh  fruits,  imported 
nuts,  etc. 

This  quality  of  freshness  is  what  distinguishes 
Moir's. 

Buy  a  box  to-day 

—  ■^c^?^  and  you  will  be 

delighted  with 
the  quality. 


STOLEN 
DAINTIES 

contains  a  large 
variety  of  de- 
licious  centers. 


PURITY     AND     QUALITY     ASSURED 


Where  Underwear  of  the 
Highest  Quality  is  Made 


All  those  little  discomforts  one  finds 
it  necessary  to  overlook  in  the  aver- 
age underwear,  Atlantic  Underwear 
eliminates.  Honest  wool,  honest 
workmanship,  honest  wear;  It  does 
not  pull,  sag,  bind,  or  bunch,  and 
always  fits  with  glove-like  smooth- 
ness.    Look  for  the  trademark 


on  every  garment — it  is  your  guar- 
antee of  the  utmost  in  quality  and 
economy. 

We  ol'o  manufaclure  a  compkle  line  of  Men'x 
Heavy    Wool    Hosiery,  Sweaters  and  Mitts. 

Atlantic    Underwear    Limited 
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The 

Longest 

'Short-Story' 

ever  run  in  MacLean's 

Magazine   appears   in 

this  issue.     Have  you 

read 

"TEA  from 

CHINA" 

which  starts  on  Page  9 
— a  whole  evening's 
thrilling  entertain- 
ment by  that  master 
teller  of  sea  stories, 
Frederick  William 
Wallace? 


THE  OLD  HOMELAND 

"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  homeland,  by  reading 
the  News  of  the  World,"  says  a  prom- 
inent man  of  the  West.  The  News  of 
the  World  is  the  great  national  journal 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  globe  Britishers  may 
settle,  the  News  of  the  World,  complete 
with  all  the  week's  news,  can  be  ob- 
tained. Its  thrilling  serial  stories,  up- 
to-date  song,  with  music,  the  latest 
gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the  most 
welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It  can 
be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local 
purchasers,  ample  stocks  are  carried 
by  all  local  newsdealers. 

Extra  wholesale  supplies  from.  Im- 
perial News  Co.,  Ltd.,  87  Queen  St., 
East.  Toronto;  American  News  Com- 
pany, 42  Yonge  Street,  Toronto;  Gor- 
don and  Gotch,  45  Richmond  St.,  East, 
Toronto.  Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly 
supply  by  placing  an  order  with  the 
agents. 


c4  White  Under-Arm 

is  a  necessity  with  this  season's  dar- 
ing bathing  costumes. 
Now.  women  of  dainty  toilette  find 
Delatone  indispensable. 

DEL-A-TONE 

is  a  Ja/«  and  sure  preparation  for  the 
removal  ol  hair  from  the  neck,  face 
and  underariVis. 

It  is  eaay  to  apply  and  loaves 
the  akin  clear,  ami  and  per- 
fectly smooth. 

Drui/giat  atU  Delatone:  or  an 
original  I  oz.jarvnll  he  mailed 
to  any  addreee  on  receipt  of  tl 
LYMAN    BROS.    L    CO..    LTD 
r)«pl,  r,  71  From  St    r..  Toronto 


old  man's  arms.  "Now  clear  out!  I 
should  uv  thought  bein'  a  thief  was  bad 
enough  without  wantin'  to  be  a  murderer 
as  well.     Get  out   of  here,   quick!" 

Mr.  .Jecker  stood  between  the  table  and 
the  door,  with  one  hand  clasping  his  pre- 
cious books  and  the  other  still  holding 
the  revolver. 

"Thief!"  he  said.  "I'm  not  a  thief. 
Miss ....  Miss  Needall ....  but  I  wanted 
my  stamps.  They're  nil  I  have!  Ain't 
they?"  He  turned  to  Henry.  "Mr.  Chuff- 
rick,  sir,  I  ain't  takin'  these  stamps  with- 
out givin'  you  back  your  money.  ..  I 
hope  you  don't  think  that,  sir."  He 
laid  the  revolver  down  on  the  table,  and 
without  releasing  his  grip  on  the  stamp 
albums  felt  in  his  pocket  once  more  and 
drew  out  a  package  of  notes  tied  together 
with  string.  "Mr.  Chuff  rick,"  he  said, 
"there's  the  five  hundred  pounds  I  had 
from  you  this  afternoon,  all  but  thirty 
shillings,  and  I'll  let  you  have  that,  Mr. 
Chuffrick,  just  as  soon  as  ever  I  can.  I 
hope  you  don't  think  I  didn't  mean  to 
pay  you  your  money  back,  Mr.  Chuff- 
rick!" 

He  gave  the  package  of  notes  to  Henry 
and    continued. 

"If  you'd  just  make  sure,  Mr.  Chuff- 
rick, sir,  that  everything's  all  right,  I'd 
be  a  lot  easier  in  my  mind.  I've  been 
worrying  about  this  money;  Mr.  Chuff- 
rick, I  assure  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Henry  stupidly:  "yes, 
Mr.  Jecker,  of  course."  What  had  hap- 
pened he  did  not  know ....  nor  could  he 
guess .  .  It  was  sufficient  that  the  500 
pounds  was  his  once  more,  his  and  Polly's 
and  that  they  could  face  the  future,  un- 
afraid. 

He  counted  slowly:  his  fingers  were 
clumsy  and  fumbled  the  notes.  And 
then:  "Polly,"  he  said  hoarsely:  "Polly, 
old  girl,  it's  the  five  hundred  less  thirty 
shillings.  You  can  tell  Aunt  Emily  we're 
goin'  to  be  married  at  once.  See!  No 
more  waitin' .  .  .  .  f or  her  or  no  one!" 

There  were  tears  in  Polly's  eyes  as  she 
slid  her  arm  through  his. 

"I  think  that's  all,  Mr.  Chuffrick," 
said  the  little  old  man.  "Miss  Needall, 
I'm  sorry  if  I ....  if  I  did  anything  to 
cause  you  alarm ....  but  I  was  desperate. 
I  couldn't  live  without  them  stamps." 
He  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  "I'll  be 
goin'  now.  You  left  the  street  door  open, 
Mr.  Chuffrick.  That's  how  I  got  in. 
Good-night ....  and   thank   you!" 

"But....  Mr.  Jecker,  here!"  Henry 
started  forward.  "Hold  on,  Mr.  Jecker, 
I  don't  understand.  I  bought  them 
stamps  this  afternoon,  and  now  ..now 
you've  taken  them  back!  What's  it 
mean?" 

"I'm  sorry  if  you're  disappointed," 
said  Mr.  Jecker,  "but  them  stamps 
mean  more  to  me  than  they  do  to  you  or 
your  young  lady.  I  collected  'em.  You 
would  have  sold  'em  for  a  ....  a  profit, 
wouldn't  you?  I  was  seUing  them  be- 
cause I  had  to ....  for  money  I  had  to 
have.  I  didn't  want  to  sell,  Mr.  Chuff- 
rick, but  I  had  to  have  money  for  my 
wife."  His  face  was  twisted  by  what 
seemed  a  spasm  of  pain.  "That's  why  I 
sold  them  stamps ....  to  get  money  for  my 
wife." 

"But,"  said  Henry,  "you've  given  me 
back  the  money!  I  don't  understand. 
Look,  here's  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
barrin'  the  thirty  shillings!  You've  given 
me  back  what  I  paid  for  the  stamps .... 
and  yet  you  say  you  wanted  the  money!" 

"Ah!"  said  the  little  old  man  and  a  fool- 
ish smile  played  about  the  corners  of  his 
lips.  "Ah!  but  you  see,  Mr.  Chuffrick, 
I  wanted  the  money  for  my  wife. .  .  .and 
this  evening,  Mr.  Chuffrick,  my  wife 
passed  away.  ...  in  a  nursing  home!  So 
I  don't  want  the  money  now,  do  I? 
I  want  my  stamps.  You  got  each  other 
and  you're  young:  ain't  you?  I  got 
nothing:  and  I'm  old.  That's  all!  Good- 
night, Miss  Needall.  Mr.  Chuffrick,  I'd 
be  obliged  if  you'd  keep  the  revolver .... 
it's  loaded.     Good-night  and  thank  you." 

Still  smiling  foolishly,  still  clasping  the 
books  in  his  arms,  as  though  afraid  that 
even  now  his  stamps  might  be  snatched 
away  from  him,  the  little  old  man  turned 
and  shuffled  out  of  the  sitting-room, 
through  the  shop,  and  into  the  darkness. 


The   Jumped    Snowshoes 
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goes  high,  that  .shot.  An'  then,  afore  I 
can  pull  agin,  he  shoots  at  me!  Next  I 
know,  Sam  Lunt  has  me  all  bandaged  up 
an'  in  his  canoe.  Sam  was  another  war- 
den .  He'd  happened  on  them  tracks,  too, 
an'  foUered  along.  Dope  Goodine  had 
left  me  for  dead  an'  got  clear  away. 
Sam  Lunt  took  me  to  a  doctor;  an'  from 
the  doctor  they  shifted  me  to  a  hospital; 
an'  it  was  weeks  afore  I  was  up  an'  round 
again.  Then  I  got  a  job  down  to  the 
States.  If  that  there  had  happened  to- 
me in  the  war,  they'd  of  pinned  a  medal  on 
to  me,  I  reckon." 

"For  shooting  and  missing?"  queried 
Emily. 

AT  LAST  Emily  went  out  to  look  for 
Bob,  and  Uncle  Steve  accompanied 
her.  They  found  the  sleds  in  the  wood- 
yard,  with  the  load  still  on,  and  the  horses 
in  the  stable.  She  searched  the  barns, 
calling  his  name.  She  ran  back  to  the 
little  house  and  searched  downstairs  and 
upstairs,  but  all  in  vain.  At  last,  she 
went  to  the  tall  closet  in  the  outer  kitchen 
and  investigated  it  with  trembling  hands 
and  anxious  eyes. 

"He's  taken  his  snowshoes!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "And  his  gun,"  she  added, 
with  a  note  of  puzzled  relief  in  her  voice. 
"He  must  have  seen  something  to  hunt." 

"Close  season,"  remarked  her  uncle. 

"But  why  didn't  he  tell  me?"  she  asked 
herself,  heedless  of  the  man's  words. 
"He  could  have  stopped  long  enough  to 
tell  me.  And  the  sleigh  robes  are  gone! 
He's  taken  the  robes.  But  the  horses 
are  in  the  stable!  He's  gone  afoot — 
with  the  robes!' 

She  sped  across  the  dark  fields  to  the 
old  house  without  waiting  to  put  on  boots 
or  a  coat.  Uncle  Steve  had  all  he  could 
comfortably  do  to  keep  up  with  her — 
and  yet  he  was  accustomed  to  running. 

Jim  Riley  had  returned  from  the  scene 
of  his  lumbering  operations  up  Buckshot 
Creek  only  the  day  before.  Emily  found 
him  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  sup- 
per with  her  mother  and  sister.  She 
told  her  amazing  news  in  the  least  pos- 
sible number  of  words.  Her  hearers 
sprang  to  their  feet. 

Jim  hastened  back  to  the  little  house 
with  her — but  Bob  had  not  returned. 
The  tough  crust  on  the  shrunken  snow 
held  no  mark  of  his  feet. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  after  Bob 
Scanlon's  mysterious  disappearance  that 
a  sign  of  him  was  discovered.  Wandering 
far  back  in  the  wet  woods  at  noon,  miles 
from  the  clearings,  Emily  and  her  father 
came  suddenly  upon  Bob's  snowshoes. 
There  they  lay,  on  a  film  of  wet  snow,  one 
a  little  in  advance  ofjthe  otherand  pointed 
straight  away  from  home.  There  was  not 
enough  snow  left  in  sight  to  fill  a  hat. 
The  wet  moss  showed  no  tracks.  There 
was  nothing  but  the  pair  of  big  webbed 
frames. 

"What  would  he  jump  his  snowshoes 
for?"  muttered  Jim,  dully.  "They 
ain't  broke.  Maybe  the  snow  give  out 
right  here — but  why  didn't  he  pick  'em 
up  an'  carry  'em  along?" 

The  young  woman  crouched  in  silence 
above  the  snowshoes,  blind  with  tears. 

"Scart  crazy  that's  what  it  looks  like  to 
me,"  continued  her  father.  "But  that 
ain't  like  Bob.  He  ain't  the  kind  to 
scare — an'  what  was  there  to  scare  'im?" 

They  searched  every  square  foot  of 
ground  for  hundreds  of  yards  around  the 
desolate  snowshoes  and  followed  the 
course  indicated  by  them  for  weary  miles 
through  the  April  wilderness- — but  all  in 
vain. 

VI 

BOB  SCANLON  turned  at  last,  clear  of 
brain  and  steady  of  nerve.  The 
panic  of  his  nerves  had  worn  itself  out. 
Now,  his  anxiety  for  his  wife,  drove  and 
pulled  him  homeward  as  relentlessly  as 
jangled  nerves  and  panicky  brain  had 
chased  him  out.  Nothing  mattered  now 
but  Emily.  He  must  get  back  to  her  and 
reassure  her.  He  was  hungry,  for  he  had 
eaten   nothing   for   days   but    a   few   ill- 


cooked  partridges.  But  he  was  himself 
again,  the  master  of  his  fears  and  thought 
and  actions. 

He  had  ten  cartridges  left  for  his  gun, 
but  he  did  not  move  a  yard  aside  from 
the  straight  course  in  search  of  game. 
When  he  flushed  a  partridge  or  started  a 
hare,  he  shot  from  his  tracks  if  he  was  in 
need  of  food.  He  had  a  few  matches 
left;  and  whenever  his  hunger  became 
urgent  he  made  a  fire,  broiled  flesh  and  ate; 
and  whenever  his  eyes  threatened  to 
close  against  his  will  he  lay  down  in  the 
robes  and  slept.  For  the  rest  of  the  time, 
he  traveled. 

It  was  dusk  when  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  little  house.  He  saw  the  warm  shine 
of  lamp-light  at  the  kitchen  windows  and 
broke  into  a  run.  He  stumbled  in  the 
dark  shed.  He  stumbled  and  nearly  fell 
in  the  gloom  of  the  outer  kitchen.  Then 
he  opened  the  door  and  saw  her.  She  was 
standing  beside  the  table  as  if  but  just 
risen  from  her  chair,  gazing  wide-eyed  at 
the  door.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  she  clung  to  him.  Minutes  passed, 
in  which  they  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  whisper- 
ed at  last. 

"In  the  woods.  Nowhere.  Jist  go- 
in'   and   comin',"   he   answered. 

"Why,    Bob?     What    was    it?" 
.  "That  man  I  saw  through  the  window — 
settin'  here  beside  the  stove.  Where's  he 
now?" 

"That  man?    He's  gone  away.    Why?" 

"I  thought  he  was  dead.  I  thought 
I'd    killed    him — long    ago." 

"Bob!     What  are  you  saying,  dear?" 

"It  was  the  summer  I  come  here,  jist 
about  a  week  before  I  got  here.  He 
crawled  up  on  me  an' shot  at  me  an'  miss- 
ed by  a  hair — an'  I  shot  backfor  my  life — 
an'  I  got  'im  cold.  So  I  beat  it.  An' 
when  I  seen  him  through  the  window — 
Lord!  My  nerves  seemed  to  bust!  But 
I'm  all  right  agin  now,  an'  here  I  am.  He 
ain't  dead  after  all — an'  it  was  him  shot 
first.  I'm  willin'  to  face  the  Law — but  I 
won't  stop  away  from  you  another  min- 
ute, except  they  kill  me  or  jail  me!  I 
was  near  starved  when  I  shot  the  moose, 
anyhow.  An'  that  feller's  alive.  An'  it 
was   him   shot   first." 

Then  she  made  him  sit  down  and  eat. 

AND  WHAT  about  upsetting  that 
sport  out  of  a  canoe.  Bob  dear,  and 
being  left  to  walk  out  of  the  woods?"  she 
asked.  "The  story  you  told  Pa  the  first 
day  you  come  to   Riley  Clearings?" 

"That's  the  only  lie  I  ever  told  you 
folks,"  he  answered.  "That  an'  sayin 
my  name  was  Bill  Smith.  I  had  to  make 
up  somethin'  quick,  now  didn't  I!  I 
thought  sure  I  was  bein'  chased  for  mur- 
der." 

"Of  course  you  had  to,"  she  said.  "It 
was  a  very  harmless  little  story.  And 
now  we  must  go  across  and  tell  Pa  and  Ma 
and  Sis  about  it." 

"But  what'll  I  tell  them,  Emily?"  he 
asked,  anxiously.  "I  don't  want  to  go 
lookin'  for  trouble — an'  five  people  can't 
keep  one  secret — nor  I  don't  want  'em 
to  think  I'm  jist  a  plain  fool.  What'll  I 
say?" 

"Tell  them  the  whole  truth,  dear," 
she  replied,  serenely.  "The  man  you 
shot — that  bald-headed  man  you  saw 
through  the  window — was  Uncle  Steve 
Riley.  And  he  thinks  the  man  who  shot 
him  was  a  dangerous  'breed  called  Dope 
Goodine.  But  you  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  him,  whatever  he  thought, 
for  he's  lit  out  of  here,  with  the  police 
after  him,  for  selling  moonshine  to  the 
lumber-camps    last    winter." 

"Your  Uncle  Steve?"  queried  the  be- 
wildered Bob.  "The  man  who  built  this 
house!  An'  it  was  him  I  shot  an'  reck- 
oned I'd  murdered!  Don't  it  beat  all, 
Emily?" 

"Yes,  dear,  it  is  very  strange —  and 
fortunate." 

"An'  now  the  Law's  huntin'  him. 
That's  too  bad!" 

"But  I  don't  think  he  deserves  your 
pity,     Bob    dear." 

"Well,  maybe  not — but  I  owe  him 
more  nor  I'm  worth  or  will  ever  be  worth. 
But  for  your  Uncle  Steve  creepin'  up  an' 
tryin'  to  shoot  me  when  I  wasn't  lookin', 
I  guess  maybe  I'd  never  of  crossed  the 
height-o-land.  An'  where'd  I  be  now  if 
I  hadn't,  Emily?  An'  what  about  yer- 
self?" 
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It*s  Glorious 
Summer 


—IN— 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

riFE  IS  young  at  present  in  the  Play  Province  of  the  Dominion — out  where  the 
^  tuna  and  porpoise  lure  and  elude  the  fisher,  along  the  three  thousand  mile 
coast  where  the  laughter  of  the  surf  bathers  can  be  heard  by  day  and  the  swish 
of  their  dancing  feet  by  night,  up  the  streams  studded  by  log  cabins,  on  the  lakes 
where  trout  and  salmon  leap  to  the  dip  and  drip  of  a  passing  paddle.  Life  is 
young  in  Nova  Scotia  just  now. 


The  highways  are  excel- 
lent for  motorists.  There 
are  many  beautiful  drives 
with  varied  and  pictur- 
esque scenery  in  every 
part  of  the  Province. 
Golf  over  excellent  cour- 
ses, play  tennis  on  splen- 
did courts  scattered  all 
over  the  Province.  And 
through  it  all  enjoy  the 
brimming  health  that 
comes  with  bracing  air. 


And  in  the  Autumn? 
Forest  tints  of  purple 
and  red  and  gold.  Lord- 
ly moose  responding  to 
your  call  under  the  dir- 
ection of  experienced 
guides  who  can  almost 
guarantee  you  a  kill. 
Deer,  small  fur  bearing 
animals  and  feathered 
game  in  abundance.  And 
every  breath  of  the  aut- 
umn air  a  tonic. 


Come    Where    Health    and    Happiness    Call    You! 
Come  Where  Nova  Scotia  Waits  to  Welcome  You! 

Tourists  and  sportsmen  can  secure  detailed  information  and  every  assistance 
necessary    to    make    their   stay    in    Nova    Scotia    memorable  by  writing: — 

The  Department  of  Industries  &  Immigration 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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Miles  from  Nowhere 
and  the  Last  Spare  Gone 

If  you  delay  getting  your  Kit 
of  Locktitc,  you're  sure  to  face 
this  disastrous  situation  sooner 
or  later. 

Why  Hirt  with  fate?  Get  Locktite  to- 
day.  Then  you  can  btrmanently  repair 
any  cut,  puncture  or  blowout,  or  eating 
breuk — no  matter  how  large — on  the 
road  or  in  the  garage. 

Patented    Reinforcing 
Makes  it  Strongest 

Locktite  doe»  not  Btreich — hold*  repair 
Hrmly  together,  lube  t*  »tronge<t  at  re- 
pair Complete  kit — patch  for  2b  ordin- 
ary punctures — Locktite  Cement — Em- 
ery Buffer — and  Tube  Clamp — 50c. 

At  your  Dealers,  or  write  for  free  sample 

LOCKTITE    PATCH 
COMPANY 

WilktrTilU  Onlir'w 
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TIRE  PATCH 


ROACHES     I 
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^z^      Play 


LEARN   TO    PLAY    AN\ 
1NSTRII\<RNT 


Piano 

Onran 

Violin 

Banjo 

Clarinet 

Flute 

Han> 

Conitt 

C«lIo 

Oaltar 


Saxophone 

Become  musician  so   quickly   as   to 
astound    ereryone.       Leam    by    ply- 
ing    real     music. — Instead     of     tlre- 
Bome    "exerclaes."       You'll    soon    become 
the   most   iwpular  iwrson   In   your    "set." 

New   Easy   Method 

U  a  revelation.  Nothing  eLie  like  it 
tor  tiioroughneas  and  rapidity.  So  sim- 
ple that  young  and  ola 
find  it  easy  to  play  nrith 
amazing  skill.  No  "trick 
music"  —  but  actual 
notes,  learne<l  quickly 
right  In   your  own    home. 

Free  Book 
r-rfers  thl3  wonderful  mual- 
ral  opportunity.  Send  for 
li  today  before  coplea  are 
exhausted.  You'll  be  as- 
tounded, thrilled,  fascin- 
ated, at  this  easy,  rapid 
way  to  become  a  veritable 
master  of  your  favorite  ln- 
trumeni.    Name   below   the 


A    Big   Job   for   Small    Rivers 

(Continued  from  page  15 


Mandolin 
Dmms  and 

Traps 
Harmony  and 
Composition 
Sicht  Sinclnc 
Ukulele 
Piccolo 
Tromliofie 
Saxophone 


Voice  and  Speech  Cnltaro    , 

A^atic  Finger  C«.U»1  J!-',',pr'.„^^U.r.-^" 

U.     S.    SCHOOL    OF     MUSIC.    2357    Broniwick    BIdg., 
Naw    York    City. 
Send   me  your  amazlnft  free   book    "Mufltc  Lessons  In 
Tour   Own   Hone."      This   does    not    pul    me   un«ler   anv 
obllxallon.  (Pleaie   Write   Name   Plainly.) 

Name  


Address    ... 
Instrument 


stored  in  these  variouslakes  that  opens  up 
a  wide  field  of  development. 

The  problem  in  the  Maritimes  is  to 
develop  a  reserve  supply  to  carry  over 
the  possible  seasons  of  drought.  For 
many  years  past,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  rain  gauges  on  al- 
most all  the  streams  in  the  provinces. 
Figuring  these  calculations  over  a  period 
of  years,  it  is  possible  to  get  absolutely 
definite  data  as  to  just  how  much  water  is 
available.  With  this,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  average  "run-off,"  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish  b(^yond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  whether  there  is  an  available 
water  supply  or  not.  That  has  been  de- 
finitely established.  There  is  the  water 
lying inshelteredlakes  hidden  away  among 
the  forest  trees,  water  sufficient  to  meet 
any  emergency  of  prolonged  drought. 
That  much  is  surely  known. 

It  is  known  too,  that,  while  there  are  no 
spectacular  waterfalls,  most  of  the?e  lakes 
lie  well  above  the  tide  water  level. 
One  hundred,  two  hundred,  five  hundred 
feet  maybe,  sufficient  anyway  to  turn 
turbine  wheels  and  to  develop  all  the 
power  that  may  be  needed.  It  is  a 
matter  then  of  conserving  the  "run-off" 
and  of  using  these  myriad  lakes  as  stor- 
age basins,  against  the  time  of  drought. 
It  is  a  comparatively  simple  process,  the 
damming  of  river  outlets,  the  diverting 
of  tributary  streams,  so  that  instead  of 
dissipating  their  energy,  they  go  to  feed 
this  reservoir  of  future  power.  It  is 
merely  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  con- 
servation of  water  that  can  harm  no  one  or 
no  interest,  that  provides  an  assured 
source  of  power,  for  the  average  rain  fall 
over  a  period  of  years  is  a  known  and  con- 
stant quantity.  One  year  may  see 
a  drought,  but  in  a  period  of,  say,  ten  years 
there  is  no  drought  that  would  not  be  off- 
set  by   an   overplus   of   rain. 

There  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  any 
precipitous  fall.  The  stranger  visiting 
the  site  of  the  St.  Margaret's  Bay  project 
before  the  scheme  was  undertaken  would 
certainly  have  had  no  idea  that  power 
could  be  developed  from  the  noisy  little 
stream  that  wended  its  way  into  beauti- 
ful St.  Margaret's  Bay.  It  came  hurry- 
ing down  over  an  old  mill  weir,  an  insign- 
ificant looking  trickle  most  of  the  year. 
Even  now,  with  the  great  ten-foot  pipe  of 
wood  staves  climbing  up  the  small  hill 
for  ninety-one  feet,  it  gives  a  touch  of  the 
bizzarre  but  little  indication  of  power. 
It  is  more  like  a  great  lethargic  serpent 
sprawled  over  the  landscape  but  it  turns 
two  great  turbines  down  there  at  tide- 
water. More  than  that,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  volume  of  water  that 
has  found  its  way  down  this  huge  conduit 
has  already  given  its  toll  of  power.  For 
back  of  Mill  Lake,  that  is  the  storage 
basin  of  the  tidewater  plant,  is  another 
great  pipeline,  3,500  feet  in  length,  that 
climbs  up  another  156  feet,  and  is  fed  by  a 
series  of  lakes  and  streams,  up  in  the 
hills  beyond,  that  are  made  tributary  by 
damming  here  and  diverting  there  so  that 
it  is  unthinkable  that  water  should  ever 
be  lacking  to  turn  these  great  wheels. 

A  Market  for  it  All 

IT  IS  astriking  point  about  this  develop- 
ment, that  there  is  an  assured  market 
for  the  10,700  horse  power  at  present 
developed.  It  therefore  starts)  under 
unusually  favorable  auspices,  while  fur- 
ther demands  that  may  arise  will  be  met 
by  the  opening  of  another  plant  that  is 
already  provided  for  and  indeed  partially 
completed.  That  will  give  approxim- 
ately 15,000  horse  power.  So  also  the 
Musquash  River  development  that  in 
character  is  identical  with  St.  Margaret's 
Bay,  has  its  assured  market  in  St.  John, 
while  lines  are  being  extended  to  Truro 
and  Moncton,so  that  a  market  for  power 
from  any  further  development  at  Mus- 
quash, is   amply   assured. 

That  is  the  striking  characteristic  of 
all  the  accomplished  work,  as  it  is  also  of 
many  of  the  potential  power  sites;  they 
have  awaiting  for  them  a  present  and 
assured  market.  For  instance.  East 
River,  Sheet  Harbour,  that  is  estimated 
at  15,000  h.p.  capacity,  will  serve  Truro 
and  Pictou  county.  Bear  River  will 
serve  Yarmouth  and  Middleton,  while 
there  are  a  number  of  smaller  power  sites 
that  will  take  up  the  burden  when  these 
possible  developments  have  reached  their 


limit.  The  Mushamush  river  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  needs  of  half  a  dozen 
towns  in  South  Eastern  Nova  Scotia. 
The  development  on  the  Liverpool  River, 
one  of  the  largest  power  sites  in  Nova 
Scotia,  that  it  is  estimated  will  develop 
80,000  h.p.,  awaits  the  advent  of  some 
industry  requiring  considerable  power. 
Already  a  pulp  mill  is  there,  developing 
its  own  Hydro  power,  but  only  a  fraction 
of  the  energy  available  is  used.  It  would 
seem  that  the  further  development  of 
this  industry  would  be  the  logical  course. 
The  same  conditions  apply  to  certain 
other  of  the  power  sites.  There  is  a 
mutual  inter-relation  between  this  power 
development  and  commerce.  For  man- 
ufacturing, commerce  alone  can  supply 
the  need  for  further  power,  while  cheap 
power  alone  can  make  the  development 
of  these  industries  possible.  There  is 
however,  in  the  development  of  the  great 
pulp  industry  a  potentiality  difficult  to 
overestimate. 

Plenty  of  Power  for  N.B. 

IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK  the  situation  is 
•1  similar.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
smaller  developments  mainly  by  private 
concerns.  Campbellton,  Newcastle  and 
Chatham  either  are,  or  will  be,  supplied 
by  the  development  on  the  Nepisiguit 
River,  that  can  be  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled as  the  need  arises  by  the  harness- 
ing of  neighboring  power  streams.  Fred- 
ericton  and  Woodstock  can  be  served  by 
development  of  the  power  sites  on  the 
Shogomac,  and  Pokiok  Rivers.  St.  John 
is,  of  course, cared  for  bythefinished  Mus- 
quash development. 

The  development  in  New  Brunswick 
was  actually  inaugurated  by  private  inter- 
ests to  serve  private  industries.  Prior  to 
1919  the  Maine  and  N.B.  Power  Com- 
pany, situated  a  couple  of  miles  across  the 
border,  was  virtually  the  only  Hydro 
Electric  power  company  in  the  province. 
Shortly  after  the  Fraser  Company  de- 
veloped Hydro  power  to  serve  its  own 
mills  at  Edmunston  and  Madawaska, 
and  the  Bathurst  Company  on  the  Nep- 
isiguit. 

Grand  Falls,  the  great  power  site  of  the 
province,  is  so  far  distant  from  any  im- 
mediate market  that  only  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pulp  or  some  similar  indus- 
try in  the  neighborhood  would  make  its 
development     advisable. 

As  matters  now  stand,  in  its  main 
power  sites  New  Brunswick  has  137,500 
horse  power  available,  with  roughly  28,500 
developed.  Nova  Scotia  has  263,000  horse 
power  available  with  some  31,200  deve- 
loped. Prince  Edward  Island  has  some 
3,000  horse  power  with  1,729  developed. 
These  figures  apply  only  to  the  known 
and  estimated  power  resources  of  the 
provinces.  Government  records  establish 
the  serviceable  character  of  these  re- 
sources and,  with  so -much  yet  unused, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  figure  on  the 
possible  development  of  the  myriad  of 
smaller  streams,  each  of  which  has  its 
potential  value.  The  figures,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  wide  oppor- 
tunity that  exists  for  Hydro  Electric 
development  in  the  Maritimes. 

Some    Personalities 

WATER  power  development  in  the 
Maritimes  has  had  no  outstand- 
ing leader  such  as  there  has  been 
in  Ontario.  Whatever  the  judgment 
on  the  work  of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  his  has' 
certainly  been  a  figure  to  catch  the  public 


interest,  but  there  is  no  such  figure  in  the 
history  of  development  in  the  east.  The 
progress  has  resulted  from  considered 
action  by  the  various  governments,  who 
have  fostered  the  scheme  despite  the 
lack  of  interest  and  even  in  some  instanc- 
es antagonism  of  the  people  at  large. 
In  New  Brunswick,  Premier  Foster  has 
been  a  strong  champion,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  government  with 
him  on  this  point.  CO.  Foss,the  chief 
engineer  of  the  project  in  that  province, 
is  a  striking  figure,  because  advancing 
years  have  failed  to  curb  either  his  energy 
or  his  untiring  enthusiasm,  that  have 
been  in  no  small  measure  responsible 
for  the  successful  culmination  of  the 
Musquash    project. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Arm- 
strong, Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
Mines,  and  chairman  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Power  Commission,  has  been  one  of  the 
dominant  figures.  Premier  Murray  has 
given  the  weight  of  his  support,  and  has 
to  a  large  extent  assured  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  Executive  Council.  Aside 
from  these  men,  K.  H.  Smith,  chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Nova  Scotia  Power  Com- 
mission, and  Dominion  Water  Power 
Engineer,  has  probably  been  the  most 
energetic  advocate  of  Hydro  Electric 
development.  A  young  man,  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation,  both  from  his  services  with  the 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  and 
from  his  experiences  in  the  West,  where 
the  conditions' of  development  are  not 
dissimilar,  he  has  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
energy,  his  foresight,  and  outstanding 
administrative  abiUty  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  development.  Not  only  was 
this  the  case  in  Nova  Scotia  but  in  New 
Brunswick  as  well,  for  his  services  were 
made  available  to  the  sister  province, 
and  were  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Premier  Foster. 

It  has  been  a  case  of  the  works  of 
several  men,  rather  than  the  personality  of 
one,  being  responsible  for  the  change  of 
public  sentiment.  For  the  accomplished 
fact  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
turn  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  Hydro 
Electric  development. 

What  It  Means  for  the  Future 

THERE  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  been 
any  material  development  of  man- 
ufacturing interests  in  the  Maritime 
provinces.  Much  of  its  raw  materials 
have  left  the  province  in  their  natural 
state  to  be  fabricated  elsewhere,  and 
this  despite  the  striking  fact  that  the 
Maritime  provinces  are  most  strategi- 
cally situated  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  the  moment. 

The  world  war  brought  about  a  disor- 
ganization of  the  established  fields  of  trade. 
Europe,  the  great  buyer  of  the  past,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  buyer,  because  Europe  is  a 
creditor  everywhere.  South  Amenca, 
that  gained  much  profit  by  the  war  and 
suffered  virtually  not  at  all,  is  stepping 
out  as  the  great  purchasing  centre  of  the 
future.  The  South  American  states  are 
the  great  markets  of  the  future  and  are 
nearer  to  the  Maritimes'  ports  than  to 
any  other  source.  Goods  manufactured 
at  the  seaboard  would  start  with  an  over- 
whelming advantage.  They  are  at  the 
seaboard  and  with  only  water  transporta- 
tion charges  before  them.  That  would 
seem  to  be  the  great  future  of  the  Man- 
time  provinces,  in  a  material  sense,  and 
that  future  is  being  made  possible  by  the 
Hydro  Electric  development  of  the  pro- 
vinces, because  cheap  power  has  always 
been  a  basic  factor  in  export  business. 

This,  then,  is  the  big  job  for  small 
rivers,  to  provide  that  creative  energy  that 
will  open  up  these  beckoning  markets 
to  the  manufacturers  of  the  East. 


Ovington's     Bank 


Continued  from  page  27 


before'the  bank  had  grown  into  a  crowd. 
It  lined  the  opposite  pavement,  it  hung 
a  fringe  twofdeep  on  the  steps  of  the  But- 
ter Cross,  it  expanded  into  the  Market 
Place,  it  stretched  itself  half  way  down 
the  hill.     And  it  made  itself  heard. 

It  wanted  two — it  wanted  one  minute 
of  ten.  Rodd  gave  the  order  "open  the 
doors." 

The  younger  clerk  stepped  forward  and 
drew  the  bolts.     He  turned  the  key,  and 


opened  one  leaf  of  the  door.  The  other 
was  thrust  open  from  without.  Therclerk 
slid  under  the  counter  to  his  place. 
They  came  in. 

They  came  in,  three  abreast,  elbowing 
and  pushing  one  another,  in  their  efforts 
to  be  first.  As  they  pressed  in,  they  darted 
suspicious  glances  at  the  clerks  and  angry 
looks  at  one  another,  and  with  them  came 
in  an  atmosphere  of  noise  and  contention, 
of  trampling  feet  and  peevish  exclama- 
tions.    'The  bank,  so  still  a  moment  be- 
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ABOUT  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  tourists  vis- 
iting Nova  Scotia  do 
not  visit  Halifax  but  the 
large  percentage  of  the  go 
per  cent  who  do  stop  at  the 

Halifax 
Hotel 

They  find  and  say  "It  is 
conveniently  located  near 
the  centres  and  that  the 
service  is  both  good  and 
courteous  with  airy,  clean 
and  modern  roonns." 

Hotel  booklet  sent  on 
request 

E.    L.    MacDONALD 

MANAGER 


INDIAN  CHIEF 

BRAND 

C  LAM  S 


FRESH   AND   SWEET 


Delicious,  fresh  and  tempting 
—just  a  little  better  than  any 
clams  you  ever  tasted— that 
will  be  your  opinion  when  you 
try  Indian  Chief  Brand  Clams 

Easy  to  Serve 

Either  fried  or  in  chowder 

Packed  the  same  day  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  clam  beds, 
they  can  always  be  relied  up- 
on to  be  fresh  and  sweet  and 
a    genuine  treat  for   anyone. 

Try  a  tin.    Sold  at  all  grocers. 

SHAW  &  ELLIS 

Pocologan  -  New  Brunswick 


The  Art   of   Travelling 
in  Comfort 

To  have  dependable,  smart-appearing  bag- 
gage with  you  on  your  trip  adds  a  great 
deal  to  your  comfort  and  pleasure.  That 
la  why  so  many  travellers  Insist  oa  getting 

CHRISTIE  BAGGAGE 


Beat  Going 


Best  Returning 


It  withstands  rough   usage,   and   i^  convenient 
for    packing    and    unpacking. 
See    the    Christie    line    of    trunks,    traveUing 
bags    and   suitcases    at   your    nearest    dealer's. 

Christie  Trunk  and  Bag  G).,  Ltd. 

AMHERST.  N.  S. 

Western  Selling  Agents:  Amherst  Central 
Shoe  Co.  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask. 


Fairy  Playgrounds 
— By  the  Sea 

Cool  Nights       Refreshing  Days 

The  Maritime  Provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 

'aried  and   so 


Island — have  allurements,  for  the  tourist  so  numerous, 
readily  accessible,  that  they  are  in  fact,  fairy  playgrounds 
by  the  sea.  Through  the  entire  provinces  is  the  salt  tang 
of  the  sea;  the  ozone  of  the  mountain,  moor  and  lake;  the 
restful  balm  of  Nature's  quiet  placesin  an 
unsurpassable  climate. 


Write^  for  full  information 
«nd  Interesting  booklets  ot 
nearest  Agent,  Canadia'n 
National-Grand  Trunk  Rys. 


Y  ./A 
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Canadian 
NaHonal 
pailuians 


Underwear  of  Real  Quality 

You  can  select  "Eureka"  Underwear  with  full  con- 
fidence that  you  will  get  full  value  for  what  you  pay 
— your  guarantee  is  the  trade  mark  on  every  gar- 
ment. Full  line  of  summer  weights  and  BalbrigganS. 

Also  makers  of  "Evangeline"  Bloomers  for  Ladies. 


Look  for  the 
Trade  Mark 


LVOVA  AfcOTIA  WOy^ 


Made  in  the 
Maritlmes 


(Reftlstercd) 


The  Nova  Scotia  Textiles,  Limited 


WINDSOR 


NOVA  SCOTIA 
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Weedy  Waters 

will  never  cause   you   a   moment's   anxiety 
when  you  are  cruising  in 


MOTOR  BOAT 


No  cleaning  weeds  off  the  propeller  of 
this  boat,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
weeds  caiWiot  gel  on  the  propeller.  The 
strcnm-lino  tunnel,  built  up  into  the  hull 
astern,  gives  clear  water  and  "live" 
water  —  for  the  propeller  to  operate  in, 
every  minute  of  the  cruise.  And  for  the 
same  reason  you  need  never  fear  injury 
to  the  propeller  from  sunken  rocks,  sand- 
bars or  any  other  obstruction,  or  when 
you  are  pulling  your  Tunnel-King  ashore 
just  like  a  rowboat. 

Look  into  it!  Don't  buy  any  motor-boat 
until  you  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
Tunnel-King,  which  is  easily  the  best 
motor-boat  value  on  the  market.  De  Luxe 
Model  $475.00.  Standard  Model  at  $435.00, 
freight  prepaid. 

Write  for  Booklet  or  see  the 
Tunnel-King  at  SIS  Yongc 
Street  or  our  salesrooms. 

FREE    DEMONSTRATION   AT 

"DEANS    SUNNYSIDE    PLEASURE 

BOATS,   UMITED." 

The  A.  R.  Williams 
Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

64  Front  St.  West,  Toronto 

Phone  4.d»1aiHe  20 

Branches^       Ha!. fax,    St.    John,    Montreal, 
Winnipeg,    Vancouver. 

Ifit's  Machinery— Writ^  "WVHumt" 


Venu 


,  11NU5  EVERPOINTED 

and  other  Metal  Pencils 

T-HE  name  VENUS  is  your 
guarantee    of    perfection. 
Absolutely  crumLle-proof, 
smooth  and  perfectly  graded. 

7  DEGREES 

2B  soft  ec  black     H  med.  hard 
B  soft  -  2H  hard 

F  hrm  4H  extra  hard 

HE  medium— for  general  use 

29c.  per  lube  of  12  lead* 
$2.00  per  dozen   tubes 

Ifyouc  dealer  catmoc  supply  you  write  tu. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

2«   Fitth  Ave.,  New  York 

Ask  lu  about  ilie  nn 
VENUS  EVERPOINTED  l-t.MClLS 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 


BOOK   ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

and 

How  to  Feetts 

Mailed  free  to  aay 
address  by  the    . 
author 

H.  Clay   Glover   Co. 

Incorporated 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.  A. 


fore,  was  filled  with  it.  There  were  trad- 
esmen among  them,  a  little  uncertain  of 
themselves  and  thankful  that  Ovington 
was  not  visible,  and  one  or  two  bluff,  red- 
faced  farmers,  whd  cared  for  nobody  and 
sla|)p<'d  their  books  down  on  the  counter; 
and  there  were  some  few  of  the  better 
sort,  who  looked  straight  before  them  and 
endeavoured  to  see  as  little  as  possible — 
with  a  sprinkling  of  small  fry,  clerks  and 
Iodging-housekee[i<Ts  and  a  coal-hawker, 
each  with  his  dirty  note  gripped  tight  in 
his  fist.  The  foremost  rapped  on  the 
counter  and  cried  "Here,  Mister,  I'm 
first!"  "No,  I!"  "Here,  you,  please  attend 
to  me!"  They  pressed  their  claims  jeal- 
ously, while  those  in  the  rear  uttered  im- 
patient remonstrances,  holding  their 
books  or  their  notes  over  the  heads  of 
others  in  the  attempt  to  gain  attention. 
In  a  moment  the  bank  was  full — full  to 
the  doors,  full  of  people,  full  of  noise. 

Rodd's  cold  eye  travelled  over  them, 
rneasured  them,  weighed  them.  He  was 
filled  with  an  immense  contempt  for 
them,  for  their  folly,  their  greediness, 
their  selfishness.  He  raised  his  hand  for 
silence.  "This  is  not  a  cock-fight,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  as  withering  as  his  eye. 
"This  is  a  bank.  When  you,  gentlemen, 
have  settled  who  comes  first,  I  will  at- 
tend to  you."  And  then,  as  the  noise 
only  broke  out  afresh  and  more  loudly, 
"Well,  suppose  I  begin  at  the  left  hand," 
he  said.  He  passed  to  that  end  of  the 
counter.  "Now,  Mr.  Buffery,  what  can 
I  do  for  you?     Got  your  book?" 

But  Mr.  Buffery  had  not  got  his  book, 
as  Rodd  had  noticed.  On  that  the  cash- 
ier slowly  drew  from  a  shelf  below  the 
counter  a  large  ledger,  and  turning  the 
leaves,  began  a  methodical  search  for  the 
account. 

BUT  this  was  too  much  for  the  patience 
of  the  m^n  last  on  the  right,  who  saw 
six  before  him,  and  had  left  no  one  to  take 
care  of  his  shop.  "But,  see  here,"  he 
cried  imperiously.  "Mr.  Rodd,  I'm  in  a 
hurry!  If  that  young  man  at  the  desk 
could  attend  to  me,  I  shouldn't  take  long." 

Rodd,  keeping  his  place  in  the  book 
with  his  finger,  looked  at  him.  "Do  you 
want  to  pay  in,  Mr.  Bevan?"  he  asked 
solemnly. 

"No.  I  want  forty  two,  seven,  ten. 
Here's     my     cheque." 

"You   want   cash?" 

"That's    it." 

"Well,  I'm  the  cashier  in  this  bank. 
No  one  else  pays  cash.  That's  the  rule 
of  the  bank.  Now,  Mr.  Buffery,"  leisure- 
ly turning  back  to  the  page  in  the  ledger, 
and  running  his  finder  down  it. 

"Thirty  five,  two,  six.  That's  right,  is 
it?" 

"That's  right,  sir,"  Buffery  knuckled 
his    forehead    gratefully. 

"You've    brought    a     cheque?" 

But  Buffery  had  not  brought  a  cheque. 
Rodd  shrugged  his  rhoii'ders,  called  the 
senior  clerk  forward  ard  entrusted  the 
customer,  who  wa.=  no  prpatfcholar,  to  his 
care.  Then  he  e'o-ed  the'edger,  returned 
it  carefully  to  the  sheif,  and  turned  to 
the  next  in  line.  "Now,  Mr.  Medlicott, 
what  do  you  want?  Are  you  paying  or 
drawing?" 

Mr.  Medlicott  grinned  and  sheepishly 
handed  in  a  cheque.  "I'll  draw  that," 
he  mumbled,  perspiring  freely;  while  in 
the  crowd  behird  him,  phuffling  their  feet 
and  breathing  lovd'y,  there  was  a  laugh. 
Rodd  brought  out  the  ledger  again,  and 
verified  the  arrount.  "Right,"  he  said 
presently,  andpaidoverthesumin  Dean's 
notes,  and  gold. 

The  man  fingered  the  notes  and  hesi- 
tated. Rodd,  about  to  pass  to  the  next 
customer,  paused.  "Well,  ain't  they 
right?"  he  said.  "Dean's  notes.  Any- 
thing the  matter  with  them?" 

The  man  took  them  without  more,  and 
Rodd  paid  the  next,  and  the  next  in  the 
same  currency,  knowing  it  would  be  re- 
marked. "I'll  give  them  a  jog  while  I 
can,"  he  thought.  "They  deserve  it." 
And  sure  enough  every  note  of  that  bank 
that  he  paid  out  was  presented  across  the 
counter  at  Dean's  within  the  hour.  It 
gave  Mr.  Dean  something  to  think  about. 

No  one,  in  truth,  could  have  done  the 
work  better  than  Rodd.  He  was  so  cool, 
so  precise,  so  certain  of  himself.  Noth- 
ing put  him  out.  He  plodded  through  his 
usual  routine,  at  his  usual  leisurely  pace, 
he  recked  nothing  of  the  impatient  shuffl- 
mg  crowd  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter, 
nothing  of  the  greedy  eyes  that  grudged 
every  motion  of  his  hand.  They  might 
not  have  existed  for  him.  He  looked 
through  them.     A   plodder,   he   had   no 


nerves.  He  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right    place. 

At  noon,  taking  with  him  a  slip  of  paper, 
he  went  to  report  to  Ovington,  who  had 
retired  to  the  parlour.  They  had  paid 
out  seventeen  hundred  pounds  in  the  two 
hours.  At  this  rate  they  could  go  on  for  a 
long  time.  There  was  only  one  large 
account  in  the  room — should  he  call  it  up 
and  pay  it?     It  might  have  a  good  effect. 

Ovington  agreed,  and  Rodd  returned 
to  the  counter.  His  eye  sought  out  Mr. 
Meredith.  "I  don't  know  what  you're 
doing  here,"  he  said  austerely.  "Btit  I 
suppose  your  time  ig  worth  something. 
If  you'll  pass  up  your  cheque  I'll  let  you 
go." 

THE  small  fry  clamoured,  but  Rodd 
looked  through  them.  "Five  hun- 
dred and  ten,"  said  Meredith  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  passing  his  cheque  over  the  heads 
of  those  before  him.  He  was  not  asham- 
ed of  his  balance,  but  for  the  moment  he 
was  ashamed  of  himself.  He  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  let  himself  be  carried 
away  with  a  lot  of  silly  small  chaps — yet 
his  fingers  itched  to  hold  the  money. 

Rodd  confirmed  the  account,  fluttered 
a  package  of  notes,  counted  them  thrice 
and  slowly,  and  tossed  them  to  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. "I  make  them  right,"  he  said,"but 
you'd  better  count  them."  Then,  to  one 
or  two  who  were  muttering  something 
about  illegal  preference,  "Bless  your  in- 
nocent hearts,"  he  said,  "you'll  all  be 
paid."  And  he  took  the  next  in  order 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  had  its  effect,  and  so  had  a  thing  that 
half  an  hour  later  broke  the  dreary  mono- 
tony of  paying  out.  A  man  at  the  back 
who  had  just  pressed  in — for  the  crowd, 
reinforced  by  new  arrivals,  was  very  nearly 
as  large  as  at  the  hour  of  opening — 
raised  his  voice,  complaining  bitterly 
that  he  could  not  stay  there  all  day,  and 
that  he  wanted  to  pay  in  some  money 
and  go  about  his  business. 

There  was  a  stir  of  surprise.  A  dozen 
turned  to  look  at  him.  "Good  Lord!" 
someone  exclaimed.  Only  Rodd  was 
unmoved.  "Get  a  pay  slip,"  he  said  to 
the  senior  clerk  who  had  been  pretty  well 
employed,  filling  in  cheques  for  the  illiter- 
ate and  examining  notes.  "Now  gentle- 
men, fair  play.  Let  him  pass  through. 
Oh,  it's  Mr.  Walker,  is  it?  How  much, 
Mr.  Walker?" 

"Two,  seven,  six,  ten,"  said  Mr.  Walk- 
er, laying  a  heavy  canvas  bag  on  the 
counter.  Rodd  untied  the  neck  of  the 
bag  and  upset  the  contents,  notes  and 
gold,  before  him.  He  counted  the  money 
with  professional  deftness,  whilst  the 
clerk  filled  in  the  slip.  "How's  your 
brother?"  he  asked. 
"Pretty   tidy." 

"How  are  things  in  Wolverhampton?" 
"So,    so!     But    not    so   bad    as    they 
were." 

"Thank  you.  You're  the  only  sensible 
man  I've  seen  to-day,  and  we  shall  not 
forget  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  next  please." 
Mr.  Walker  was  closely  inspected  as  he 
pushed  his  way  out,  and  one  or  two  were 
tempted  to  say  a  word  of  warning  to 
him,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  held 
their  peace.  About  two  in  the  afternoon 
a  Mr.  Hope  of  Bretton  again  broke  the 
chain  of  withdrawals.  He  paid  in  two 
hundred.  Him,  a  man  did  pluck  by  the 
sleeve,  muttering,  "Have  a  care,  man! 
Have  a  care  what  you're  doing!"  but  Mr. 
Hope,  a  bluff  tradesman-looking  person, 
only  answered,  "Thank  ye,  but  I  am  up 
to  snuff.  If  you  ask  me  I  think  you're 
a  d — d  set  of  fools." 

News  of  him  and  of  what  he  had  said, 
and  indeed  of  much  more  than  he  had 
said,  ran  like  wild-fire  through  the  crowd 
that  stared  and  wondered  and  waited  all 
day  before  the  bank;  that  snapped  up 
'every  rumour,  and  devoured  the  wildest 
inventions.  The  bank  would  close  at  one! 
It  would  close  at  three — the  speaker  had 
it  on  the  best  authority!  It  would  close 
when  so-and-so  had  been  paid!  Ovington, 
the  rascal,  had  fled.  He  was  in  the  Bank, 
white  as  a  sheet.  He  had  attempted 
suicide.  There  was  a  warrant  out  for 
him.  The  crowd  moved  hither  and  thi- 
ther, like  the  colours  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
On  its  outer  edges  there  was  horse-play. 
Children  chased  one  another  up  and  down 
the  Butter  Cross  steps,  fell  over  the  old 
women  who  knitted,  were  cuffed  by  the 
man,  driven  out  by  the  Beadle — only  to 
return  again. 

BUT  under  the  trivialities    there  was 
tense   excitement.     Now   and  again, 
a  man  who  had  been  slow  to  take  the 


alarm,  forced  his  way,  pale  and  agitated, 
through  the  crowd,  to  vanish  within  the 
doors;  or  a  countryman,  whom  the  news 
had  only  just  reached  in  his  boosey-dose 
or  his  rickyard — as  they  call  a  stackyard  in 
Aldshire — rode  up  the  hill,  hot  with 
haste  and  cursing  those  who  blocked  his 
road,  flung  his  reins  to  the  nearest  by- 
stander, and  plunged  into  the  bank  as 
into  water.  And  on  the  fringe,  hiding 
themselves  in  doorways  or  in  the  dark 
mouths  of  alleys,  were  men  who  stood  bit- 
ing their  nails,  heedless  or  unconscious 
of  what  passed  about  them;  or  v.'ho  came 
staggering  up  from  the  Gullet,  with  stam- 
mering tongues  and  eyes  blood-shot  with 
drink — men  who  a  year  before  had  been 
well-to-do,  sober  citizens,  fathers  of  famil- 
ies. All  one  to  them  now,  whether  Oving- 
ton's  stood  or  fell!  They  had  lost  their 
all,  and  to  show  for  it  and  for  all  that  they 
had  ever  been  worth,  had  but  a  few  pieces 
of  printed  paper;  which  they  took  out  and 
read  in  corners,  as  if  something  of  hope 
might  .<!till,  at  the  thousandth  time  of 
reading,  be  derived  from  them,  or  which 
they  brandished  aloft  in  the  tavern  with 
boasts  of  what  they  would  have  gain«d,  if 
trickery  had  not  robbed  them.  So, 
though  the  crowd  had  its  humours  and 
was  swept  at  times  by  gusts  of  laughter, 
the  spectre  of  ruin  stood,  gaunt  and  bleak, 
in  the  background,  and  many  a  heart 
quailed  before  grim  visions  of  bailiffs  and 
forced  sales  and  the  Workhouse — the 
Workhouse,  that  in  Aldersbury,  where 
they  were  nothing  if  not  genteel,  they 
called  the  House  of  Industry. 

And  Ovington,  as  he  sat  over  his  books, 
or  peered  from  time  to  time  from  a  win- 
dow, knew  this,  and  felt  it.  He  would 
not  have  been  human  if  he  had  not  thought 
with  longing  of  that  twelve  thousand,  the 
use  of  which  had  so  nearly  been  his;  ay, 
and  with  passing  regret — for  after  all  was 
not  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  sound  morality? — of  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  which  had  robbed  him 
of  it.  But,  harassed  and  heavy-hearted 
as  he  was,  he  remained  master  of  himself, 
and  his  bearing  was  calm  and  dignified, 
when  at  a  quarter  to  four  he  showed  him- 
self for  the  first  time  that  day,  in  the 
bank. 

It  was  still  half-full,  and  the  approach 
of  closing  time  and  the  certainty  that 
they  could  not  all  be  paid  that  day,  along 
with  the  fear  that  the  doors  would  not 
open  on  the  morrow,  inflamed  those  who 
were  not  in  the  front  rank.  They  clarn- 
oured  to  be  paid,  brandishing  their 
books  or  their  notes.  Some  tried  pray- 
ers, addressing  Rodd  by  name,  pleading 
their  poverty  or  their  services.  Others 
reproached  him  for  his  slowness,  and 
swore  that  it  was  purposeful.  And  they 
would  not  be  still,  but  pushed  and  elbow- 
ed one  another,  rose  on  tiptoe  and  shuffled 
their  feet,   quarrelled  among  themselves. 

THEIR  voices  filled  the  bank,  passed 
beyond  it,  were  heard  in  the  street. 
Rodd  worked  on  bravely  but  the  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  brow,  while  the 
clerks,  flurried  and  nervous,  looked  now 
at  the  clock  and  now  at  the  malcontents 
whose  violence  and  restlessness  seemed 
to  treble  their  numbers. 

Then  it  was  that  Ovington  came  in, 
and  on  the  instant  that  noise  died  down. 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  He  advanced, 
without  speaking,  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  counter.  He  was  cold,  composed, 
upright,  dignified.  And  still  he  did  not 
speak.  He  surveyed  his  customers,  his 
spectacles  in  his  hand.  His  eyes  took  in 
each.  At  length,  "Gentlemen,"  he  said 
quietly,  "there  is  no  need  for  this  ex- 
citement. You  will  all  be  paid.  We  are 
shorthanded  to-day,  but  I  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  those  who  knew  me  as 
well  as  most  of  you  do  know  me — and 
there  are  some  here  who  have  known  me 
all  my  life — would  believe  otherwise. 
However,  as  we  are  shorthanded,  the 
bank  will  remain  open  to-day  until  half- 
past  four.  Mr.  Rodd,  you  will  see,  if 
you  please,  that  the  requirements  of 
those  now  in  the  room  are  met.  I  need 
not  add  that  the  bank  will  open  at  the 
usual  time  to-morrow. 

"Good-day,  Gentlemen." 

They  raised  a  feeble  cheer  in  their  re- 
Hef,  and,  in  the  act  of  turning  away,  he 
paused.  "Mr.  Rickette,"  he  said  sing- 
ling out  one,  "you  are  here  about  those 
bills?  They  are  important.  If  you  will 
bring  them  through  to  me — yes,  if  you 
please?" 

The  man  whom  he  had  addressed,  a 
banker's  clerk,  followed  him  thankfully 
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Come  to  New  Brunswick 

TheJBest  Big  Game  Country  in  North  Eastern  Canada 
The  Sportsman's  Paradise  at  Your  Front  Door 


Answering  the  Call. 


COME  TO  NEW  BRUNSWICK— to  the  vast  and  un- 
broken forests  where  Moose,  Deer  and  Bear  wander 
at  will  and  small  game  is  everywhere  abundant. 
Come  and  hunt  the  mighty  moose  as  his  call  echoes  over 
lake  or  heath  in  answer  to  your  guide's  birch-bark  horn; 
creep  stealthily  upon  the  powerful  bear  as  he  feeds  un- 
concernedly amongst  the  fast  disappearing  berries  of 
early  autumn  or  the  beech  nuts  on  the  hardwood  slopes; 
or  the  deer — most  graceful  of  all  animals — as  he  travels 
so  carefully,  ready  to  vanish  at  the  least  sound. 

COME  TO  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  to  the  secluded  lakes, 
the  majestic  rivers  and  rapid  streams,  and  with  canoe  and 
rod  play  to  your  heart's  content  with  lively  salmon,  wily 
trout,  or  sporty  bass. 

COME  TO  NEW  BRUNSWICK— to  the  deep  bays  and 
sheltered  lagoons  of  our  northern  sea  coast,  and  try  your 
skill  at  duck  and  geese  shooting,  while  myriads  of  these 
birds  of  passage  are  with  us  before  migrating  south. 

COME  TO  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  and  with  our  Licensed 
Guides  secure  the  trophies  that  you  have  desired  for  so 
long.  Hunt,  camp  and  fish  with  these  experienced  and 
hardy   men   of  the   great   outdoors. 


Salmon    Angling;    in    New    Brunswick. 

•See  foot  note. 


COME  TO  NEW  BRUNSWICK— the  Land  of  Plenty,  where  the  homes 
of  a  loyal  and  industrious  people  clustered  peacefully  in  the  sheltered 
valleys  bespeak  of  a  life  so  full  of  peace  and  contentment;  where  the 
game  is  public  property  and  just  conservation  laws  are  supported 
by  public  opinion.  Visit  the  many  sites  so  rich  with  the  romance 
and  history  of  former  days  before  our  forefathers  finally  claimed  this 
country  for  their  own.  Enjoy  the  folk  lore  and  traditions  of  the 
people,    those    fascinating    stories    which    never   wear    out 

COME  TO  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK —  land  of  charming  and 
delightful  scenery,  and  enjoy 
your  holidays  as  you  have  always 
dreamed  you  would.  Drink  in 
the  wonderful  .scenery  from 
mountain  peak  or  shore  of  lake 
as  did  the  "Coureurs-de-bois"  of 
old.  See  the  beautiful  coloring 
of  the  birches  and  maples  in 
their  setting  of  evergreen  as  late 
summer  slips  so  quietly  into 
tarly  autumn.  Enjoy  those  hazy 
days  of  Indian  Summer,  when 
Nature  in  all  its  glory  seems  to 
be  at  a  standstill. 

COME  TO  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK and  with  kodak,  rod  or 
gun  take  back  with  you  the 
trophies  you  prize  the  most,  a 
constitution  rejuvenated  from 
contact  with  our  excellent  cli- 
mate,   and    in    your    heart,    filled 

to   o  V  e  r- 

f  1  o  wing, 

that    feel- 

i  n  g       of 

satisfaction    of    perfect   contentment,   of    peace   and 

good-will  to  all. 

OVER  SEVENTY  PER  CENT,  of  the  total  area 

of  New  Brunswick  is  a  vast  forest,  unbroken  except 

by  mountain,  lake  and  stream. 

SPORTING  LODGES  are  located  in  every  part  of 

the   province   containing   the   many   conveniences   of 

civilization,  the  headquarters  of  our  licensed  guides. 

Secondary  camps  are  intermingled  with  these  "home 

camps"  where  tho.se  who  desire  may  rough  it. 


Nepiaiguit   Lake  of  Delightful  Scenery 


\       \ 


The  CANOE  ROUTES  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK  are  renowned  through- 
out the  continent.  Cross  the  province  via  the  100  Mile  Tobique-Nepisiguit- 
Upsalquitch  Route,  waterways  teemmg  with  trout  and  salmon. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  by  rail  or  water  from  all  parts  of 
the  continent.  Only  a  night  from  Montreal,  Quebec  or  Boston.  Only  a 
day  from  Toronto,  Ottawa  or  New  York  via  the  luxurious  and  well- 
appointed  trains  of  our  great  continental  railway  systems. 

Within  the  province  2,000  miles  of  railway,   1,400  miles  or  tarvia   and 

macadam  highways,  and  12,000 
miles  of  secondary  automobile 
road,  make  the  most  secluded 
and  inviting  camping  places  eas- 
ily accessible. 

Th'e  Guides  supply  all  camp- 
ing equipment  and  canoes.  Their 
cooks  are  renowned  for  their 
ability  to  please  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste  or  satisfy  the  most 
ravenous   appetite. 

New  Brunswick  lies  at  your 
front  door.  It  contains  all  the 
possibilities  of  a  satisfactory 
vacation.  Come  and  enjoy  your- 
self. We  pass  throuifh  this  life 
but  once. 

Fishing  Season  —  Open  until 
September  30th  for  salmon  and 
trout. 

Hunting  Season  for  Big  Game 
— moose  and  deer — October  1st  to 
Dec.  31st. 
N  o  n  - 
res  ident 
h  u  n  ting 
opens  September  15,  so  that  hunting  and  fishing 
may  be  combined.  ,-^.    ^     r^ 

Geese  and  duck  shooting— September  15th  to  De- 
cember 31st. 

Snipe  and  woodcock— Sept.  15th  to  Nov.  30th. 

Partridge  shooting — October  1st  to  October  20th. 

For  further  Information  write  to  Deputy  Minister 

Lands  and  Mines,  Chief  Game  Warden  or  Secretary 

New  Brunswick  Guides'  Associa'n,  Frcderlcton,  N.B. 

All  enquiries  carefully  attended  to. 


Thi.  remarkable  picture  of  Salmon  Angling  in  N.  B.  is  from  a  photograph    Uken    from   a   moving    picture    film. 
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Your  Daintiest  Things 


Can  be  worn  every  day  without  losing  their 
fresh  pretty  appearance.  Simply  wash  the 
fine  fabrics  in  Lux.  The  gentle  Lux  suds 
properly  cleanse  the  garments,  and  your 
daintiest  things,  washed  the  Lux  way,  will 
keep  their  sheen,  their  soft  fine  texture,  after 
innumerable  launderings. 


LUX 


L. 


Lux  cannot  harm  anything  that  pure  water  itself 
may  touch.  The  thin,  white,  silky  Lux  flakes  are 
made  by  our  exclusive  process  and  dissolve  as  quickly 
as  snow— into  a  rich  bubbling  lather. 

Lux   stands  supreme  for  washing  fine  garments. 
Sold  only  in  sealed  packets — dust-proof ! 

LEVER   BROTHERS   LIMITED,  TORONTO 


J 


Largest  &  finest  &  fastest 

sfeamsh/ps  Jbfhe  [^ 

byth.         ORIENT 

Canadian  Fcicifii 

Sailing  from  Vancouver,  Japan  l^^^llT^^ 
in  10  days.  China  14  days.  Ma-  "^^^  m«  ■  ^* 
nila  18  days.  "Empress"  Express 
service  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong. 
During  winter  months,  Honolu- 
lu too. 

fuTthn  information  from  local  lUamthip  ogtnti  m 

H.  B.  Beaumont,  Gen.  Agt. 

Pa»..  Dep.,  1  King  St.  East,  Toronto    * 

Phone.  Ad.  2105 


inu)  the  parlour.  His  unea-siness  had 
been  great,  for,  though  he  had  not  joined 
in  his  neighbours'  grumbling,  his  employ- 
ers' claim  upon  certain  re-discounted  bills, 
exceeded  those  of  all  the  rest  put  together. 
"We  daren't  wait,  Mr.  Ovington,"  he  said 
apologetically.  "Our  people  want  it. 
I  take  it,  it  is  all  right,  sir?" 

"Quite,"  Ovington  said.  "You  have 
them  there?    What  is  the   total?" 

"Thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
six,  eight,  sir." 

Ovington  examined  them  with  a  steady 
hand  and  wrote  the  amount  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  He  rang  the  bell  and  the  young- 
er clerk  came  in.  "Bring  me  that,"  he 
said  "as  quickly  a,s  you  can."  Then  to 
his  visitor,  "My  compliments  to  Mr.  All- 
wood.  Will  you  tell  him  that  his  assis- 
tance has  been  of  material  use  to  me,  and 
that  I  shall  not  forget  it.  I  was  sorry  to 
hear    of     Gibbons'     failure." 

"Yes,  sir.  Very  unfortunate.  Very 
unfortunate,    indeed!" 

"He  is  no  loser  by  them,  I  hope?" 

"Well,  he  is,  sir,    I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"Ah,  I  am  sorry."  And  when  the  lad 
had  brought  in  the  money,  and  the  ac- 
count was  settled,  "Are  you  returning 
to-night?" 

"No,  sir.  My  instructions  were  to 
travel  by  daylight." 

"Then  you  have  an  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing outside  that  you  have  been  paid? 
I  am  anxious,  of  course,  to  stop  this  fool- 
ish run." 

THE  man  said  he  would  not  fail  to 
do  so,  and  Ovington  thanked  him 
and  saw  him  out  by  the  private  door. 
Then  taking  with  him  certain  books  and 
the  slips  of  paper  that  Rodd  had  sent  in 
to  him  hour  by  hour,  he  went  into  the 
dining-room.  Things  were  no  worse 
than  he  had  expected,  but  they  were  no 
better.  Or,  yes,  they  were,  a  few  hun- 
dred better. 

Betty  was  there,  awaiting  him  with  an 
anxious  face.  She  had  had  no  slips  to 
inform  her  from  hour  to  hour  how  things 
went;  and  she  had  been  too  wise  to  intrude 
on  her  father.  But  many  times  she  had 
looked  from  the  windows  on  the  scene 
before  the  bank,  on  the  shifting  crowd, 
the  hasty  arrivals,  the  groups  that  clung 
unwearied  to  the  steps  of  the  Butter  Cross 
and  though  poverty — she  was  young — 
had  few  terrors  for  her,  she  compre- 
hended only  too  well  what  her  father  was 
suffering;  ay,  and,  though  it  was  a  minor 
evil,  what  a  blister  to  his  pride  was  this 
gathering  of  his  neighbours  to  witness  his 
fall! 

So,  though  she  could  have  put  on  an 
appearance  of  cheerfulness,  she  felt  that 
it  would  not  accord  with  his  mood,  so 
instead,  "Well,  father,"  she  said  with 
loving  anxiety,  "is  it  bad  or  good?" 
And,  as  he  sank  wearily  into  his  chair,  she 
passed  her  arm  about  his  shoulders. 

"Well,"  he  replied — with  the  sigh  of  a 
tired  man,  "it  is  pretty  much  as  we  expect- 
ed. I  don't  know,  child,  that  it  is  better 
or  worse.  But  Rodd  wil'  be  here  present- 
ly and  he  will  tell  us.  He  must  be  worn 
out,  poor  chap.  He  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  day,  and  he  has  done  it  famously. 
Famously!  I  offered  to  take  his  place 
at  the  dinner-hour  but  he  would  not 
have  it.  He  has  not  left  the  counter 
for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  he  has 
shown   splendid   nerve." 

"Then  you  have  not  missed  the  others 
much?" 

"No.  We  did  not  wish  to  pay  out  too 
quickly.  Well — let  us  have  some  tea. 
Rodd  will  be  glad  of  it.  He  has  not 
tasted    food    since    ten    o'clock." 

"Did   you   go   in,   father?" 

"For  a  minute,"  smiling,  "to  scold 
them." 

"Oh,   they   are   horrid!" 

"No,  they  are  just  frightened.  Fright- 
ened, child!  We  should  do  the  same  in 
their  place." 

"No,"  Betty  said —  stoutly.  "I  should- 
n't! And  could  never  like  anyone  who 
did!     Never!" 

"Did  what?" 

"Took  money  from  you  when  you 
wanted  it  so  much!  I  think  they're 
mean!  Mean!  And  I  shall  never  think 
anything  else!"  Betty's  eyes  sparkled, 
she  was  red  with  indignation.  But  the 
heat  passed,  the  next  moment  she  was 
paler  than  usual,  she  looked  sad.  Per- 
haps she  had  forgotten  how  things  were, 
and  now  remembered;  or  perhaps — at 
any  rate  the  glow  faded  and  she  was 
again  the  Betty  of  late  days — a  rather 
tired  and  depressed  Betty. 

She  had  seen  to  it  that  the  fire  was 


clear  and  the  lamps  burned  brightly;  had 
she  not  visited  the  room  a  dozen  time?  in 
see  to  it?  And  now  the  curtains  had  b(t n 
drawn,  the  tea  tray  came  in,  the  kettle 
sang  on  the  hob,  the  silver  and  chii;;. 
reflecting  the  lights,  twinkled  a  pleasa 
welcome  to  the  tired  man,  or  they  won 
have -if  he  could  have  believed  that  t> 
comfort  about  him  was  permanent.  H 
how  long — the  doubt  tortured  him-  woum 
it  be  his?  How  long  could  he  ensure  it  for 
others?  The  waiting,  anxious  crowd,  the 
scared  faces,  the  clamorous  customers, 
these  were"  the  things  he  saw,  the  things 
that  blotted  out  the  room  and  darkened 
the  future.  These  were  the  only  realities, 
the  abiding,  the  menacing  facts  of  life. 
He  let  his  chin  fall  on  his  hand  and  gazed 
moodily  into  the  fire.  A  Napoleon  of 
finance?  Ay,  but  a  Napoleon,  crushed  in 
the  making,  whose  Waterloo  had  met 
him  at  Areola! 

He  straightened  himself  when  Rodd's 
step  was  heard,  in  the  pa.ssage  outstde, 
and  he  rose  to  take  the  last  slip  from  the 
cashier's  hand.  "Sit  down,  man,  sit 
down,"  he  said.  "Betty,  give  Rodd  a  cup 
of  tea.  He  must  need  it.  Well?"  put- 
ting on  his  glasses  to  consult  the  slip. 

"We've  paid  out  eleven  thousand,  two 
hundred,  and  ten,  sir." 

"Through  one  pair  of  hands!  Well 
done!  A  fine  feat,  Rodd,  and  I  shall  not 
forget  it.  Umph!"  thoughtfully,  "that  is 
just  about  what  we  expected.  Neither 
much  better  nor  much  worse.  What  we 
did  not  expect — but  sit  down  and  drink 
your  tea,  man.  Betty!" 
"Yes,  father." 

"Pass  the  toast  to  him.  He  deserves  all 
we  can  do  for  him.  What  we  did  not  ex- 
pect," reverting  to  the  slip  with  a  wrink- 
led brow,  "were  the  payments  in.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  odd!  Umph!  I 
don't  understand  that.  No  other  sign  of 
returning  credit,  Rodd?  Was  it  some 
one  we've  obliged?  Very  unlikely,  for 
long  memories  are  rare  at  such  times  as 
these.    Who  was  it?' 

Rodd  was  busy  with  his  toast.  Betty 
had  passed  it  to  him  with  a  polite  smile. 
"There  were  two,  sir,  I  think,"  he  said. 
He  spoke  as  if  he  were  not  quite  certain. 
The  banker  looked  up  in  surprise. 
"Think?"  he  said.  "Why  you  must 
know." 

"Well,  there  were  two,  sir,  I  am  sure," 

Rodd  replied,  "but  paying  out  all  day — " 

"You'd  remember  who  paid  in,  I  should 

think.  When  there   were  but   two,     you 

must  remember  who     they  were." 

"One  was  from  Wolverhampton,  1 
know,"  Rodd  repHed.  "Mr.  Watkins — 
or  Walker." 

"Walker  or  Watkins?  Of  Wolver- 
hampton? I  don't  remember  any  cus- 
tomer of  that  name.  And  the  other?  Who 
was  he?" 

"From  somewhere  Bretton  way.  I 
could  look  him  up." 

The  banker  eyed  Rodd  closely.  Had  the 
day's  work  been  too  much  for  him?  "You 
could  look  him  up?"  he  rejoined.  "Why. 
man,  of  course  you  could.  Four  hundred 
and  seventy!  A  Bank  has  failed  before 
now  for  lack  of  less.  All  good  notes,  I 
suppose?  No  Gibbon's  or  Garrard's,  eh?" 
An  idea  striking  him.  "But  you'd  see  to 
that.  If  some  one  had  the  idea  of  wash- 
ing his  hands  that  way — and  the  two 
banks  closed  already!" 

But  Rodd  shook  his  head.  "No,  sir. 
It  was  in  gold  and  Bank  of  England  notes. 
I  saw  to  that." 

"Than  I  don't  understand  it,"  the 
banker  decided.  He  sa  pondering — the 
thing  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind.  Was  it 
a  trick?  Did  they  mean  to  draw  out  the 
amount  next  morning?  But  no,  they 
would  not  risk  the  money,  and  he  would 
stand  no  worse  if  they  drew  it.  An 
enemy  could  not  have  done  it,  then.  A 
friend?  But  such  friends  were  rare  and 
the  sum  was  no  trifle.  The  amount  was 
more  than  he  had  received  for  his  plate, 
the  proceeds  of  which  had  already  gone 
into  the  cash-drawer.    He  pondered. 

MEANWHILE,  "Another  cup  of  tea?" 
Betty  said,  politely.  And  as  Rodd, 
avoiding  her  eyes,  handed  her  his  cup, 
"It's  so  nice  to  hear  of  strangers  helping 
us,"  she  continued  with  treacherous 
sweetness.  "One  feels  so  grateful  to 
them." 

Rodd  muttered  something,  his  mouth 
full  of  toast. 

"It's  so  fine  of  them  to  trust  us,  though 
they  don't  know  how  things  are — as  we 
do,  of  course.  I  think  it  is  splendid  of 
them,"  Betty  continued.  "Father,  you 
must  brine  them  to  me,  some  day,  whent 
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all  these  troubles  are  over — that  I  may 
thank  them." 

But  her  father  had  risen  to  his  feet.  He 
was  standing  on  the  'hearthrug,  a  queer 
look  on  his  face.  "I  think  that  they  are 
here  now,"  he  said.  "Eodd,  why  did  you 
doit?" 

The  cashier  started.  "I,  sir?  I  don't 
think  I—" 

"Oh,  you  understand,  man!"  The 
banker  as  he  looked  down  on  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table  was  much 
moved.  "You  understand  very  well. 
Walker  of  Wolverhampton?  You've  a 
brother  qt  Wolverhampton,  I  remember, 
though  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  him. 
This  is  your  three  hundred,  and  all  you 
could  add  to  it.  My  God,  man — "  Oving- 
ton  was  certainly  moved,  for  he  seldom 
swore,  "but  if  we  go,  you'll  lose  it!  You 
must  draw  it  out  before  the  bank  opens 
to-morrow." 

"No,"  said  Rodd,  who  had  turned  red. 
"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  It's  as 
safe  there  as  anywhere.    I'm  not  afraid." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  Betty  said, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other.  It  could- 
n't be  true!  It  could  not  be  that  she  had 
made  such  a — dreadful  mistake! 

"There's  no  Mr.  Walker,"  her  father 
explained,  "and  no  gentleman  from 
Bretton.  They  are  both  Rodd.  It's  his 
money." 

"Do  you  mean — "  in  a  very  small  voice, 
"I  thought  that  Mr.  Rodd  took  his  money 
out!" 

"Only  to  put  itin  again  when  he  thought 
that  it  might — help  us  more.  But  we 
can't  have  it.  He  musn't  lose  his  money 
— all  I  expect  that  he — ■" 

"It  came  out  of  the  bank,"  Rodd  said. 
"And  there's  where  it  belongs,  and  I'm 
not  going,"  stubbornly,  "to  take  it  out. 
I've  been  here  ten  years — very  comfort- 
able, sir.  And  if  the  bank  closed,  where'd 
1  be?  It's  my  interest  that  it  shouldn't 
close." 

The  banker  turned  to  the  fire  and  put 
one  foot  on  the  fender  as  if  to  warm  it."  W^ell, 
let  it  stay,"  he  said,  but  his  voice  was 
unsteady.  "If  we  have  to  close  you'll 
have  done  a  silly  thing — that's  all.  But 
if  we  don't,  you'll  not  have  been  such  a 
fool." 

"Oh,  we  shall  not  close,"  Rodd  boasted, 
and  he  gulped  down  his  tea,  his  ears  red. 
There  was  an  embarrassing  silence.  Ov- 
ington  turned.  "Well,  Betty,"  he  said, 
attempting  a  lighter  tone.  "I  thought 
that  you  were  going  to  thank — Mr. 
Walker  of  Wolverhampton!" 

But  Betty,  murmuring  something 
about  an  order  for  the  servants,  had 
already  hurried  from  the  room. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII 

THAT  the  Squire  suffered  was  certain; 
whpther  he  suffered  more  deeply  in 
pocket  or  in  pride,  whether  he  felt  more 
poignantly  the  loss  of  his  hoarded  thous- 
ands or  the  dishonour  that  Arthur  had 
done  to  his  name,  even  Josina  could  not 
say.  His  ruling  passions  through  life  had 
been  pride  of  race  and  the  desire  for 
wealth,  and  it  is  certain  that,  sore  wounded 
in  both  points,  he  suffered  as  acutely  as 
age,  with  its  indurated  feelings,  can  suffer. 
But  after  the  first  outburst,  after  the 
irrepressible  cry  of  anguish  which  the 
discovery  of  his  nephew's  treachery  had 
wrung  from  him,  he  buried  himself  in 
silence.  He  sat  morose  and  unheeding, 
his  hands  clasping  his  stick,  his  sightless 
eyes  staring  at  the  fire.  He  gave  no 
sign,  and  sought  no  sympathy.  He  was 
impenetrable.  Even  Jo.sina  could  not 
guess  what  were  his  thoughts. 

.She  was  sure  of  one  thing,  however, 
that  he  would  not  wish  anything  to  be 
said  in  the  hou.se;  and  she  said  nothing. 
But  she  soon  found  that  she  must  set  a 
guard  also  on  her  looks.  On  the  Tuesday, 
Mrs.  Bourdillon  looked  in,  as  it  was  her 
habit  to  look  in  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
She  had  usually  some  errand  to  put  for- 
ward, and  her  pretext  on  this  occasion  was 
the  Squire's  Christmas  list.  Near  as  he 
was,  he  thought  much  of  old  customs,  and 
he  would  not  for  anything  have  omitted 
to-brew  a  cask  of  October  for  his  servants' 
Christmas  drinking,  or  to  issue  the  doles 
of  beef  to  the  men  and  of  blankets  to  the 
women,  which  had  gone  forth  from  the 
Great  House  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Mrs.  Bourdillon  was  never  un- 
willing to  gain  a  little  reflected  c-edit,  or 
to  pay  in  that  way  for  an  hour's  job-work; 
and  t^here  were  few  years  in  which  she  did 
not  contrive  to  graft  a  name  or  two  on  the 
list. 

That  was  apparently  her  business  this 


afternoon.  But  Josina,  whose  faculties 
were  quickened  by  the  pity  which  she  felt 
for  the  unconscious  mother,  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  was  not  her  only  or,  in- 
deed, her  real  motive.  The  visitor  was 
not  herself.  The  current  of  her  small 
talk  did  not  run  with  its  usual  freedom. 
She  was  nervous  and  absent,  she  let  her 
eyes  wander,  she  broke  off  and  began 
again.  By  and  by  as  the  strain  increased, 
she  let  her  anxiety  appear,  and  presently, 
"I  wish  you  would  tell  me,"  she  said, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  Arthur.  He  is 
not  open  with  me,"  raising  her  eyes  with  a 
piteous  look  to  Josina's  face.  "And — 
and  he's  something  on  his  mind,  I'm  sure. 
I  noticed  it  on  Sunday,  and  I  am  sure  you 
know.  Is  there — "  and  Josina  saw  with 
compassion  that  her  mittened  hands  were 
trembling — "is  there  anything — wrong?" 

THE  girl  had  her  answer  ready  for  she 
had  already  decided  what  she  would 
say.  "I  am  afraid  that  they  are  anxious 
about  the  bank,"  she  answered.  "There  is 
what  they  call  a  'run'  upon  it." 

Mrs.  Bourdillon  sighed.  "That's  bad," 
she  said.  And  she  seemed  to  think  it  over. 
"You  know  that  all  our  money  is  in  it  now 
Josina!  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  if 
it  were  lost!" 

But  later,  when  the  other  was  gone, 
Josina  wondered.  What  had  aroused  the 
mother's  misgivings?  What  had  brought 
that  look  of  alarm  to  her  eyes?  Arthur's 
sudden  departure  might  have  vexed  her, 
but  it  could  hardly  have  done  more,  unless 
he  had  dropped  some  hint,  or  she  had 
other  grounds  for  suspicion?  But  that 
was  impossible,  Josina  decided;  and  she 
dismissed  the  thought. 

She  went  slowly  upstairs.  After  all  she 
had  troubles  enough  of  her  own.  She  had 
her  father  to  think  of — and  Clement. 

With  every  stair  her  heart  sank  lower. 
Returning  to  her  father's  room  she  watched 
him.  But  she  was  careful  not  to  let  her 
solicitude  appear,  and  though  she  was 
assiduous  for  his  comfort  and  conduced  to 
it  by  keeping  Miss  Peacock  and  the  ser- 
vants at  a  distance,  she  said  almost  as 
little  to  him  as  he  to  her.  From  time  to 
time  he  sighed  but  it  was  only  when  she 
reminded  him  that  it  was  his  hour  for  bed, 
that  he  let  a  ghmpse  of  his  feelings  appear. 

"Ay,"  he  muttered.  "I'm  better  there! 
Better  there,  girl!"  And  with  one  hand 
on  his  stick  and  the  other  on  his  chair  he 
raised  himself  up  by  his  arms  as  old  men 
do.    "I  can  hide  my  head  there." 

SHE  lent  him  her  shoulder  across  the 
room  and  strove  by  the  dumb  show  of 
her  love  to  give  him  what  comfort  she 
might,  what  sympathy.  But  tears  choked 
her,  and  she  thought  with  anguish  that  he 
was  conquered.  The  unbreakable  old  man 
was  broken.  Shame,  and  not  the  loss  of 
his  money,  had  broken  him. 

It  would  not  have  surprised  her,  had  he 
kept  his  bed  next  day.  But  either  there 
was  still  some  spring  of  youth  in  him,  or 
old  age  had  hardened  him,  for  he  rose  as 
usual,  though  the  effort  was  apparent. 
He  ate  his  breakfast  in  gloomy  silence, 
and  about  an  hour  before  noon,  he  de- 
clared it  his  will  to  go  out.  Josina  doubted 
if  he  was  fit  for  it,  but  whatever  the 
Squire  willed,  his  women  folk  never  de- 
murred, and  she  offered  to  go  with  him. 
He  would  not  have  her,  he  would  have 
Calamy — perhaps  because  Calamy  knew 
nothing.  "Take  me  to  the  stable,"  he 
said,  and  Josina  thought,  "he  is  going  to 
see  the  old  mare — to  bid  her  farewell." 

It  certainly  was  to  his  old  favourite  that 
he  went,  and  he  stood  for  some  minutes  in 
her  box,  feeling  her  ears  and  passing  his 
hand  between  her  forelegs,  to  learn  if  she 
were  properly  cleaned;  while  the  grey 
smelled  delicately  about  his  head,  and 
nuzzled  with  her  lips  in  his  pockets.  "Ay," 
said  Calamy  after  a  while,  "she  were  a 
trig  thing  in  her  time,  but  it's  past,  and 
what  are  the  legs  of  a  horse  when  it's  a 
race  wi'  ruin." 

THE  Squire  let  his  stick  fall.  "What's 
that?"  he  said,  and  straightened  him- 
self, resting  his  hand  on  the  mare's  withers. 

"They  be  all  trotting  and  cantering," 
Calamy  continued  with  zest,  as  he  picked 
up  the  stick,  "trotting  and  cantering  into 
town  since  morning,  them  as  aren't  gal- 
loping. They  be  covering  all  the  roads  wi' 
the  splatter  and  sound  of  them.  But  I'm 
thinking  they'll  lose  the  race." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  Squire 
growled.  Something  of  hi«  old  asperity 
had  come  back  to  him. 

"Mean.  Master?  Why,  that  Ovington's 
got  the  shutters  up,  or    as  good.    Their 
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notes  iH  no  better  than  last  year's  leaves, 
I'm  told.  And  all  the  country  riding  and 
spurring  in  on  the  chance  of  getting  change 
for  them,  before  it's  too  late.  Such 
like  fools  I  never  see  —as  if  the  townsfolk 
will  have  left  anything  for  them!  Watkins 
o'  the  Griffin,  he's  three  fi-pun  notes  of 
theirs,  and  he  was  away  before  it  was 
light  and  Bliek  the  pig-killer  and  the  over- 
seer with  him  in  his  tax-cart.  And  parson, 
he's  gone  on  his  nag —trust  parson  for 
ever  thinking  o'  the  moth  and  rust  except 
on  Sunday!  They've  tithe  money  of  his. 
And  the  old  maid  as  lives  genteel,  in  the 
Villa  at  the  far  end  o'  the  street,  she've 
hired  farmer  Harris's  cart — white  as  a 
sheet  she  was,  I'm  told!  Wouldn't  even 
stay  to  have  the  mud  wiped  off,  and  she's 
so  particular!  And  there's  three  more  of 
'em  started  to  walk  it.  I'm  told  the  road 
is  black  with  them,  weavers  from  the 
Valleys  and  their  missuses,  every  sort  of 
'em  with  a  note  in  their  fist!  There  was 
two  of  them  came  here,  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Arthur  -thought  he  could  do  some- 
thing for  them." 

"D— n  Mr.  Arthur!"  said  the  Squire. 
But  inwardly  he  was  thinking,  '"There 
goes  the  last  chance  of  my  money!  A 
drowning  man  don't  think  whether  the 
branch  he  can  reach  is  clean  or  dirty!  But 
there  never  was  a  chance.  That  young 
chap  came  to  bamboozle  me  and  gain 
time,  and  that's  their  play."  Aloud  "Give 
me  my  stick,"  he  said,  "who  told  you- 
this  rubbish?" 

"Why,  it's  known  at  the  Cross!  The 
rooks  be  cawing  it.  Ovington  is  over  to 
Bullon  or  some  such  foreign  place,  these 
two  days!  And  Dean,  he  won't  be  long 
after  him!  They're  talking  of  him,  too. 
Ay,  Parson  should  ha'  thought  of  the 
poor  instead  of  laying  'up  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.'  But  we're  all 
things  of  a  day!" 

"Take  me  to  the  house!"  said  the  Squire. 
"Shadows  as  pass!  Birds  i'  the  smoke!" 
continued  the  irrepressible  Calamy, 
smacking  his  lips  with  enjoyment.  "Leaves 
and  the  wind  blows!  Mr.  Arthur—but 
there,  your  honour  know  best  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  Squire  Acherley's  gone 
through  on  his  bay,  and  Parson  Hoggins 
with  him,  and  'where's  that  damned 
young  banker?'  he  asks.  Thinks  I,  if  the 
Squire  heard  you,  you'd  get  a  flip  o'  the 
tongue  you  wouldn't  like!  But  he's  a 
random-tandem  talker,  as  ever  was!  And 
— "halting  sharply,  "by  gum,  I  expect 
here's  another  for  Mr.  Arthur!  There's 
some  one  drove  up  the  drive  now,  and 
gone  to  the  front  door." 

TAKE  me  in!  Take  me  in!"  said  the 
Squire  peevishly,  his  heart  bitter, 
very  bitter  within  him.  For  this  was 
worse  than  anything  that  he  had  foreseen. 
His  twelve  thousand  pounds  was  gone,  but 
even  that  loss,  monstrous,  incredible, 
heartbreaking  loss  as  it  was,  was  not  the 
worst.  Ruin  was  abroad,  stalking  the 
country-side,  driving  rich  and  poor,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  to  one  bourne,  and 
his  name,  his  name,  through  his  nephew, 
would  be  linked  with  it,  and  dragged 
through  the  mire  by  it,  no  man  so  poor 
that  he  might  not  have  a  fling  at  it.  He 
had  held  his  head  high,  he  had  refused  to 
stoop  to  such  things,  he  had  contemned 
others  of  his  class,  Wollaston  and  Acher- 
ley,  and  their  like,  because  they  had  low- 
ered themselves  to  the  traffic  of  the 
market-place.  But  now — now,  wherever 
men  met  and  bragged  of  their  losses  and 
cursed  their  deluders,  the  talk  would  be  of 
his  nephew!  His  nephew!  They  might 
even  say  that  he  had  had  a  share  in  it 
himself,  and  canvass  and  discuss  him,  and 
hint  that  he  was  not  above  robbing  his 
neighbours — but  only  above  owning  to 
the  robbery! 

This  was  worse,  far  worse  than  the 
worst  that  he  had  foreseen,  when  the  lad 
had  insisted  on  going  his  own  way.  Worse, 
far  worse!  Even  his  sense  of  Arthur's  dis- 
honour, even  his  remembrance  of  the  vile, 
wicked,  reckless  act,  which  the  young  man 
had  committed,  faded  beside  the  prospect 
before  him;  beside  the  certainty  that 
wherever  in  shop  or  tavern  men  cursed  the 
name  of  Ovington,  or  spoke  of  those  who 
had  ruined  the  country-side,  his  name 
would  come  up  and  his  share  in  the  mat- 
ter be  debated. 

Ay,  he  would  be  mixed  up  in  it!  He 
could  not  but  be  mixed  up  in  it.  His  nep- 
hew! His  nephew!  He  hung  so  heavily  on 
Calamy's  arm,  that  the  servant  for  once 
held  his  tongue  in  alarm.  They  went  into 
the  house — the  house  that  until  now  dis- 
honour had  never  touched,  though  hard 
times  had  often  straitened  it,  and,  more 


than  once  in  the  generations,  poverty  had 
menaced  it. 

THFIY  were  intercepted  before  they 
crossed  the  threshold.  Miss  Pea- 
cock, her  plumage  ruffled,  and  that  which 
the  Squire  wa.s  wont  to  call  her  "clack" 
working  at  high  pressure,  met  them  at  the 
door.  "Bless  me,  sir,  here's  a  visitor!" 
she  proclaimed,  "at  this  hour.  And  won't 
take  any  denial,  but  will  see  you,  whether 
or  no!  Though  I  told  Jane  to  tell  him — " 
"Who  is  it?" 

"Goodness  knows,  but  it's  not  my  fault, 
sir!  I  told  .Jane  -but  Jane's  that  feather- 
headed,  like  all  of  them,  she  never  listens 
and  let  him  in,  and  he's  in  the  dining 
parlour.  All  she  could  say,  the  silly 
wench,  was,  it  was  something  about  the 
bank  -great  goggle-eyes  as  she  is!  And 
of  course  there's  no  one  in  the  way  when 
they're  wanted.  Calamy  with  you,  and 
Jo.sina  trapesing  out  feeding  her  turkeys. 
And  Jane  says  the  man's  got  a  portman- 
teau with  him  as  if  he's  come  to  stay. 
Goodness  knows  there's  no  Vied  aired,  and 
I'm  sure  I  should  have  been  told  if — " 

"Peace,  woman!"  said  the  Squire. 
"Did  he  ask  to  see  me,  or — or,"  with  an 
effort,  "my  nephew?" 

"Oh,  you,  sir.  Leastwise  that's  what 
Jane  said,  but  she's  no  more  head  than  a 
goose.  To  let  him  in  when  she  knows  that 
you're  hardly  out  of  your  bed,  and  can't 
see  every  Jack  Harry  that  comes!" 

"I'll  see  him,"  the  Squire  said  heavily. 
He  bade  Calamy  take  him  in. 

"But  you'll  take  your  egg-flip,  Mr. 
Griffin?    Before  you — " 

"Don't  clack,  woman,  don't  clack!" 
cried  the  Squire,  and  made  a  blow  at  her 
with  his  stick,  but  with  no  intention  of 
reaching  her.    "Begone,  begone!" 

"But,  dear  sir,  the  doctor!  You  khow 
he  said — " 

"Damn  you,  I'll  not  take  it!  D'you 
hear?  I'll  not  take  it!  Get  out!"  And 
he  went  on  through  the  house,  the  tap  of 
his  stick  on  the  stone  flags  going  before 
him  and  announcing  his  coming.  Half 
way  along  the  passage,  he  paused.  "Did 
shesay,"  he  asked  lowering  his  voice,  "that 
he  came  from  the  bank?" 

"Ay,"  Calamy  said.  "And  like  enough. 
Ill  news  has  many  feet.  Rides  apace  and 
needs  no  spurs.  But  if  your  honour  will 
let  me  see  him,  I'll  sort  him!  Ill  sort  him, 
I'll  warrant!  One'd  think,"  grumbling, 
"they'd  more  sense  than  to  come  here 
about  their  dirty  business  as  if  we  were 
the  tank!"  The  man  was  surprised  that 
his  master  took  the  matter  with  any 
patience,  for  to  him,  with  all  the  pre- 
judices of  the  class  he  served,  it  seemed 
the  height  of  impertinence  to  come  to 
Garth  about  such  business.  "Let  me  see 
him,  your  honour,  and  ask  what  he  wants," 
he  urged. 

But  the  Squire  ruled  otherwise.  "No," 
he  said  wearily,  "I'll  see  him."  And  he 
went  in. 

TpHE  front  door  stood  open.     "There's 
-I  a  po-chay,  right  enough,"  Calamy  in- 
formed him.    "And  luggage.  Seems  to  ha' 
come  some  way,  too." 

"Umph!  Take  me  in.  And  tell  me  who 
it  is.    Then  go." 

The  butler  opened  the  door,  and  guided 
the  old  man  into  the  room.  A  glance  in- 
formed him  who  the  visitor  was,  but  he 
continued  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his 
master,  thereby  subtly  conveying  to  the 
stranger  that  he  was  of  so  little  importance 
as  to  be  invisible.  Nor,  until  the  Squire 
had  reached  the  table  and  set  his  hand  on 
it,  did  Calamy  open  his  mouth.  Then 
"It's  Mr.  Ovington,"  he  announced. 

"Mr.  Ovington?" 

"Ay,  the  young  gentleman." 

"Ah!"  The  old  man  stood  a  moment, 
his  hand  on  the  table.  Then  "Put  me  in 
my  chair,"  he  said.  "And  go.  Shut  the 
door."  And  when  the  man  had  done  so, 
"Well!  What  have  you  come  to  say?  But 
you'd  best  sit.  Sit  down!  So  you  didn't 
go  to  London?  Thought  better  of  it,  eh, 
young  man?"  heavily.  "Ay,  I  know! 
Talked  to  your  father  and  saw  things 
differently?  And  now  you've  come  to 
give  me  another  dose  of  fine  words  to  keep 
me  quiet  till  the  shutters  go  up?  And,  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  your  father's 
told  you,  I  suppose,  that  I  can't  prosecute 
—family  name,  eh?  That's  what  you've 
come  for,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  sir,  "  Clement  answered  soberly. 
"I've  not  come  for  that.    And  my  father 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  from  him!"  the 
Squire  broke  in  and  he  struck  his  stick  on 
the  floor.    "I  want  no  message  from  him, 
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Tested 

Our  tremendous  increase  of  sales 
shows  that  a  lot  of  men  have  just 
taken  my  word  for  it  that  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  is  amazingly  efficient. 
I  suppose  some  have  indifferently 
ignored  my  statements  as  mere 
advertising  claims. 

But  here  is  one  man  who  really 
put  Mennen's  to  the  test. 

It  seems  that  after  trying  almost 
everything,  he  finally  settled  on  one 
soap  as  the  least  irritating  of  the 
lot.     But  a  friend  told  him  that  his 
experiments  were  inconclusive  since 
he  had  overlooked  Mennen's.    So, 
he  bought  a  tube. 

First  he  used  Mennen's  on  the 
right  side  of  his  face  and  his  old 
soap  on  the  left,  employing  two 
brushes. 

Score:    Mennen — i     Opponent— o 
Next  time  he  reversed— Mennen's 
on  the  left  side.     Mennen's  won. 

In  the  last  round,  he  shaved  three 
times  running  with  the  old  soap, 
and  then  three  times  with  Mennen's. 
To  quote  from  his  letter: 
•      "There  was  no  longer  room  for 
doubt.    My  face  certainly  felt  bet- 
ter after  using  Mennen's." 

The  other  day,  I  was  explaining 
to  a  friend  the  scientific  reason  for 
Mennen's  startling  superiority  and 
he  asked,    "Why  don't  you  put  that 
in  your  column.?'"     I  showed  him 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted. 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
a  man  can  be  convinced  that 
Mennen's  is  better,"  I  told  him, 
"and  that  is  by  trying  it  on  his  own 
face.     There  are  three  things  the 
selection  of  which  no  man  leaves  to 
science — his  wife,  tobacco  and 
shaving  soap." 

Faced  by  the  actuality  of  365 
shaves  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
a  man  wants  to  knozi\     That  is  why 
I  say,  "never  mind  the  reason 
—try  it!" 

There's  more  proof  in  my  15  cent 
demonstrator  tube  than  in  all  the 
science  that  has  ever  been  written. 
Oh!  and  by  the  way,  don't  forget 
that  Mennen  "Talcum  for  Men"  is 
a  genuine  he-powder. 

fg         (Mennen  Sale$man)       " 

THE  MENNEN  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
MONTREAL         CANADA 

Sales  Agents: 

HAROLD   F.    RITCHIE  &  CO..  Limited 
TORONTO 
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I'you  hear?    I'm  not  come  down  to  that! 
A.nd  as  for  your  excuses,  young  gentleman 

"I  am  not  come  with  any  excuses," 
[Element  said,  restraining  himself — after 
ill  the  old  man  had  had  provocation 
nough  to  justify  many  hard  words,  and 
16  was  blind  besides.  As  he  sat  there, 
rect,  glaring  sightlessly  before  him,  his 
tiands  on  his  stick,  he  was  a  pathetic 
'igure,  in  his  anger  and  helplessness.  "I've 
seen  to  town,  as  I  said  I  would." 

The  Squire  was  silent  for  some  seconds. 
'And  come  back?"  he  exclaimed. 

Well,  yes,  sir,"  with  a  smile.  'I'm 
here." 

"Umph?    How  did  you  doit?" 

"I  posted  up  and  came  down  as  far  as 
Birmingham  by  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
coach.    I  posted  on  this  morning." 

"Well,  you've  been  devilish  quick!"  the 
Squire  admitted  reluctantly.  He  hardly 
cnew  whether  to  believe  the  tale  or  not. 
You  didn't  wait  long  there,  that's  cer- 
;ain.  And  did  as  little,  I  suppose.  Bank's 
joing,  I  hear?" 
I  hope  not." 

Pooh!  You  may  speak  out!  Speak 
»ut,  man!"  the  Squire  said  impatiently. 
'There  is  no  one  here." 

"There's  some  danger,  I'm  afraid," 
;!;iement  admitted. 

'Danger!  I  should  think  there  was! 
More  than  danger,  as  I  hear!"  The 
5quire  drummed  for  a  moment  with  his 
'ingers  on  the  table.  He  was  thinking  not 
)f  the  bank,  or  even  of  his  loss,  but  of  his 
lephew  and  the  scandal  that  would  not 
Bass  by  him.  But  he  would  not  refer  to 
\rthur,  and  after  a  pause,  "Well,"  with  an 
mgry  snort,  "if  that's  all  you've  come  to 
:ell  me,  you  might  have  spared  yourself— 
ind  me.  I  cannot  say  thatyourcompany's 
/ery  welcome,  so  if  you  please  we'll  dis- 
aense  with  compliments.    If  that's  all — " 

"But  that's  not  all,  sir,"  Clement  inter- 
posed. "I  wish  I  could  have  brought 
sack  the  securities,  or  even  the  whole  of 
;he  money." 

The  Squire  laughed.  "No  doubt,"  he 
said. 

'But  I  was  too  late  to  ensure  that. 
The  stock  had  already  been  transferred." 

"So  he  was  quick,  too!" 

"And  selling  for  cash  in  the  middle  of 
iuch  a  crisis  he  had  to  accept  a  loss  of 
seven  per  cent  on  the  current  price.  But 
le  suggests  that  if  you  re-invest  immed- 
ately,  a  half  at  least  of  this  may  be  re- 
overed,  and  the  eventual  loss  need  not 
36  more  than  three  or  four  hundred.  I 
)ught  perhaps  to  have  stayed  in  town  to 
ffect  this,  but  I  had  to  think  of  my  father 
A'ho  was  alone  at  the  bank.  However  I 
iid  what  I  could,  sir,  and — " 

Clement  paused;  the  Squire  had  uttered 
m  exclamation  which  he  did  not  catch. 
The  old  man  turned  a  little  in  his  chair  so 
IS  to  face  the  speaker.  "Eh?"  he  said, 
'Do  you  mean  that  you've  got  any  of  the 
money — here?" 

"I've  eleven  thousand  and  a  bit  over," 
Clement  explained.  "Five  thousand  in 
?old  and  the  rest — " 

"MyG-d!" 

"Sir?" 

"Do  you  mean — "  the  Squire  spoke 
laltingly — he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
"ind  the  right  words — "that  you've— 
brought  back  the  money?" 

"Not  all.  What  I've  told  you,  sir. 
There's  six  thousand  and  odd  in  notes. 
The  gold  is  in  two  bags  in  the  chaise." 

"Here?" 

"At  the  door,  sir.    I'll  bring  it  in." 

"Ay,"  said  the  Squire  pa,ssively.  "Bring 
it  in." 

LEMENT  went  out  and  returned, 
carrying  in  two  small  leather  bags. 
e  set  them  down  at  the  Squire's  feet. 
["There's  the  gold,  sir,"  he  said  "I've 
[not  counted  it,  but  I've  no  doubt  that  it  is 
ight.  It  weighs  a  little  short  of  a  hundred 
ounds." 
The  old  man  felt  the  bags,  then  stand- 
ing up,  he  lifted  them  in  turn  a  few  inches 
"rem  the  floor.  "What  does  a  thousand 
Ipounds  weigh?"  he  asked. 

"Between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
pounds,  sir." 

"And  the  notes?" 
I  have  them  here."  He  took  a  thick 
packet  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  inner 
jveat  and  put  it  into  the  Squire's  hands. 
"They're  Bank  of  England  paper.  They 
Iwere  short,  even  at  the  bank,  and  wanted 
JBourdillon  to  take  it  in  one-pound  notes 
,t  he  stood  out  and  got  these  in  the 

'The  Squire  handled  the  packet,  felt  its 
'hickness,  weighed  it  lovingly  in  hi.s  hand. 


So  much  money,  so  much  money,  in  so 
small  a  space!  Six  thousand  and  odd 
pounds!  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  let 
it  go,  but  in  the  end  he  placed  it  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  high-collared  old  coat, 
the  shabby  blue  coat  with  the  large  gilt 
buttons,  that  was  his  common  wear  at 
home.  The  money  secured,  he  sat  looking 
before  him,  while  Clement,  a  little  morti- 
fied, waited  for  the  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment that  did  not  come.  At  last,  "Did 
you  call  at  your  father's?"  the  old  man 
asked — irrelevantly,  as  it  seemed. 

Clement  coloured.  He  had  not  expected 
the  question. 

"Well,  I  did,  sir,"  he  admitted.  "Bour- 
dillon— " 

"He  was  with  you?" 

"As  far  as  the  town.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  money  should  be  seen  to  arrive. 
He  thought  that  it  might  check  the  run 
and  I  agreed  that  it  might  do  some  good 
and  that  we  might  make  that  advantage 
of  it.    So  I  took  it  through  the  bank." 

"Pretty  full,  I  expect,  eh?  Pretty  full?" 

"Well,"  ruefully,  "it  was,  sir." 

"A  strong  run,  eh?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  It  looked  like  it.  It 
was  full  to  the  doors.  That's  why," 
glancing  at  his  watch,  as  he  stood  by  the 
window,  the  table  between  him  and  the 
Squire,  "I  must  get  back  to  my  father. 
We  took  it  through  the  bank  and  out  by 
the  garden,  and  put  it  in  the  chaise  again 
in  Roushill." 

"Umph!  He  came  back  to  town  with 
you?" 

"Yes— as  far  as  the  East  Bridge.  He 
left  me  there." 

"Where  is  he?" 

Clement  hesitated.  "I  hope  that  he's 
gone  to  the  bank,  sir,"  he  said. 

HE  DID  not  add,  as  he  might  have,  that 
after  Arthur  and  he  had  left  the 
coach  at  Birmingham  and  posted  on,  there 
had  been  a  terrible  scene  between  them. 
No  doubt  Arthur  had  not  given  up  hope, 
but  had  determined  from  the  first  to  make 
another  fight  for  it;  and  there  was  no 
police  officer  at  their  elbows  now.  He  had 
appealed  to  Clement  by  all  that  he  loved, 
to  take  the  money  to  the  bank,  and  there 
deal  with  it  as  his  father  should  decide. 
Finding  Clement  firm  and  his  appeals  use- 
less, he  had  given  way  to  passion,  he  had 
stormed  and  threatened  and  even  shed 
tears;  and  at  last,  seizing  the  pistol  case 
that  lay  at  their  feet,  he  had  sworn  that  he 
would  shoot  himself  before  the  other's 
eyes  if  he  did  not  give  way.  In  his  rage 
he  seemed  to  be  capable  of  anything,  and 
there  had  been  a  struggle  for  the  pistol, 
blows  had  been  exchanged,  and  worse 
might  have  come  of  it,  if  the  noise  of  the 
fracas  had  not  reached  the  post-boy|s 
ears.  He  had  pulled  up,  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  asked  what  the  devil  they 
would  be  at;  he  would  have  no  murder  in 
his  master's  carriage. 

That  had  shamed  them.  Arthur  had 
given  way,  had  flung  himself  back,  white 
and  sullen,  in  his  corner,  and  they  had 
continued  the  journey  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  imagined.  But  even  so,  Arthur 
had  proved  his  singular  power  of  adap- 
tation. The  environs  of  the  town  in  sight, 
he  had  made  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  take  the  money  through  the  bank. 
Clement,  anxious  to  make  peace,  had 
consented  to  that,  and  on  the  East  Bridge 
Arthur  had  called  on  the  post-boy  to 
stop,  had  jumped  out,  and  turning  his 
back  on  his  companion,  had  made  off 
without  a  word. 

Clement  said  nothing  of  this  to  the 
Squire,  though  thescene  had  been  painful, 
and  though  he  felt  that  something  was 
due  to  him,  were  it  but  a  word  of  thanks, 
or  an  expression  of  acknowledgment. 
It  had  not  been  his  fault  or  his  father's 
that  the  money  had  been  taken;  it  was 
through  him  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
had  been  recovered,  and  now  reposed  safe 
in  the  Squire's  pocket  or  in  the  bags  at  his 
feet. 

At  the  least,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  old 
man  might  remember  that  his  father  was 
alone  and  needing  him — was  facing 
trouble  and  it  might  be,  ruin.  He  took  up 
his  hat.  "Well,  sir,  that's  all,"  he  said 
curtly.    "I  must  go  now." 

"Wait!"  said  the  Squire.  "And  ring 
the  bell,  if  you  please." 

CLEMENT  stepped  to  the  fire-side 
and  pulled  the  faded  drab  cord,  which 
once  had  been  blue,  that  hung  near  it. 
The  bell  in  the  pa.ssage  had  hardly  tinkled 
before  Calamy  entered.  "Bid  your  mi.s- 
tress  come  here,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Where  is  she?  Fetch  her!" 
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Women  Stcurre 

On  60  Cents 

Per  Day 

CMPORIA.  Kas..  April  !«.— 
Can  a  working  girl  keep  In 
proper  physical  and  mental 
health  on  60  cents  aa  a  dally 
food   allo'wance? 

"No:" 

"That's  the  decision  of  three 
Empurla  buslness'n-omen  who 
tried   It   out  for  one   week. 

Harry  Nlckle,  proprietor  of  a 
cafe,  recommended  this  amount 
at  the  presentation  of  em- 
ployers' testimony  before  the 
Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations' hearing  on  women's 
wages. 

13ut  now  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  because: 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Lewis,  so- 
ciety editor  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette;  Miss  Nell  Baird.  de- 
partment head  in  a  drygoods 
store,  ar\d  Miss  Sadie  Sollara, 
assistant  department  head  In  a 
drygoods  store,  lost  one  and 
a  half  pounds  to  three  and  a 
quarter  pounds  dfter  eating  on 
60   cents   daily   for   seven   days. 

Tlie  three  women  ate  at  vari- 
ous ntaces.  picking  shops  where 
food  was  clicapopt.  Breakfast 
usually  consisted  of  a  roll  and 
coffee  for  10  cents.  Lunch  al- 
lowance was  20  cents,  and  sup- 
per   30    cents. 

"Wo  always  went  to  bed 
hungry."  said  Miss  Lewis.  "And 
we  all  lost  weight.  It  can't 
be   done." 
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— but  these  meals  are  bought  ready  prepared — 
by  a  woman  who  does  other  work  for  her  living. 

If  you  live  on  "Home  Cooking"  your  wife  can  probably 
provide  good  food  for  you— the  children— and  herself — 
at  6o  cents  per  head,  per  day.      $i8.oo   per   month. 


//  she  had  to  go  out  to  work  to  support 
the  children  she  could  not  provide  those 
good  meals  at  that  price. 


Thirty-five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  insurance  in- 
vested at  six  per  cent,  will  give  her  an  (approximate) 
income  of  Sixty  Cents  a  Day. 

Take  Insurance  to  Provide  for  Her—Take  Enough! 

ASK  ABOUT  THE  INSTALMENT  FEATURES 
IN  ALL  OUR  POLICY  CONTRACTS. 

The 

London  Life 

Insurance  Coftipanv 

"Policiei  Good  a»  Cold" 
Head  Officen,  London,  Canada  Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
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Reduce  your  truck 
operating  costs 


V/OU'LL    reduce    the    re- 
^     pair  and  tire   bills  and 
depreciation  on  your  Ford 
Truck     with  Hasslers. 

You'll  have  better  pro- 
tection for  fragile  loads,  be 
able  to  travel  faster  over 
rough  roads,  and  make 
more  deliveries — with  Has- 
slers. 

You'll  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  most  widely 
used  shock  absorber  in  the 
world  at  no  cost  to  you — 
for  Hasslers  pay  for  them- 
selves in  the  saving  they 
effect. 

On  the  strength  of  these 
facts,  can  you  afford  to 
be  without  Hasslers  ? 

Take  advantage  of  ou/ 
guaranteed  offer  to  prove 
these  facts  for  yourself. 
Any  Hassler  dealer  will  put 
a  set  on  your  truck,  let  you 
use  them  10  days,  then  re- 
move them  and  cheerfully 
refund  your  money  if  you're 
not  satisfied  that  they  do 
all  we  claim.  You  alone 
decide. 

'  Oiily  Hasslers  Can  Give  Hasslei 
Results  " 


This  is  the  nrtv 


Haasler  Jot  Dodge 
Brothers'^  Car.  It 
brings  the  same  lux- 
urious comfort  and 
saving  in  operation 
to  your  Dod^e  that 
Hasslers  first 
brought  to  thi  Ford. 

Dlslrlbutore: 
Hissler    MM- West     Sales     &     Service.     278     Main    SI 
41^    Abbott    St.,     Vancouver,    B.C. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  Limited 


Hamilton,  Cnt. 


Shack  Absorbers 


PATENTED 


The  blood  mounted  to  Clement's  face 
and  his  pulses  began  to  throb,  his  ideas  to 
tumble  over  one  another.  The  old  man 
who  sat  before  him,  his  handB  on  his  stick, 
stubbornly  confronting  the  darkness,  and 
whom  he  had  thought  insensible,  took 
on  another  hut-,  was  instead,  inscrutable, 
formidable,  perplexing.  Why  had  he  sent 
for  his  daughter?  What  was  in  his  mind? 
What  was  he  going  to.say?  What  had  he 
— but  even  while  Clement  wondered,  his 
thoughts  in  a  whirl,  strange  hopes  jostling 
one  another  in  his  brain,  the  door  ojjened, 
and  Josina  came  in. 

She  came  in,  with  a  timid  step;  but  as 
soon  as  her  eyes  met  Clement's,  the  colour 
rose  vividly  to  her  cheeks,  then  left  her 
pale.  Her  lip  trembled.  But  her  look 
fleeting  as  itwa.s  and  immediately  divert- 
ed to  her  father  -how  he  blessed  her  for 
that  look!  For  it  bade  him  take  confid- 
ence, it  bade  him  have  no  fear,  it  bade 
him  trust  her.  Silently  and  incredibly,  it 
took  him  under  her  protection,  it  pledged 
her  faith  to  him. 

And  how  it  changed  all  for  him!  How  it 
quelled  in  a  moment  the  disappointment 
and  anger  he  was  feeling,  ay,  and  even  the 
vague  hopes  which  the  Squire's  action 
in  summoningherhadroused  in  him!  How 
it  gave  calmness  and  assurance,  where 
his  aspirations  had  been  at  best  to  the 
extravagant  and  the  impossible. 

But,  whatever  his  feelings,  to  whatever 
lover's  heaven  that  look  had  raised  him, 
he  was  speedily  brought  to  earth  again. 
The  old  man  had  proved  himself  thank- 
less; now,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  show 
himself  in  the  worst  light,  he  proceeded  to 
prove  himself  suspicious.  "Come  here, 
girl,"  he  said,  "and  count  these  notes." 
Fumbling,  he  took  the  parcel  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  her.  "Ha'  you 
got  them?  Then  count  them!  D'youhear, 
wench,  count  them!  And  have  a  care  to 
make  no  mistake!  Lay  'em  in  piles  o'  ten. 
They  are  hundred's,  are  they?  Hundred's, 
eh?" 

She  untied  the  parcel  and  brought  all 
her  faculties  to  bear  on  the  task,  though 
her  fingers  trembled,  and  the  colour  ris- 
ing and  ebbing  in  her  cheeks,  betrayed 
her  consciousness  that  her  lover's  eyes 
were  upon  her.  "Yes,  sir,  they  are  hun- 
dred-pound notes,"  she  said. 
"All?" 

"Yes,  all,  I  think,  sir." 
"Bank  of  England?"  He  poked  at  her 
skirts  with  his  stick.  "Bank  of  England, 
eh?  Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 
"Ay,  ay.  Well,  count  'em!  And  mind 
what  you  are  doing,  girl!" 

Clement  did  not  know  whether  to  smile 
or  to  be  angry,  but  a  moment  later  he  felt 
no  bent  towards  either.  For  with  a  certain 
dignity,  "I  ha'  been  deceived  once,"  the 
Squire  continued.  "I  ha'  signed  once  and 
paid  for  it.  I'm  in  the  dark.  But  I  don't 
act  i'  the  dark  again.  If  I  can't  trust  my 
own  flesh  and  blood,  I'll  not  trust  strang- 
ers. No,  No!  I  don't  know  as  there's  any 
one  I  can  trust." 

"I  quite  understand,  sir,"  Clement 
said — though  it  was  the  last  thing  he  had 
had  in  it  his  mind  to  say  a  moment  earlier. 
"I  don't  mind  whether  you  understand 
or  not,"  the  Squire  retorted.  "Ha'  you 
done,  girl?"  After  an  interval  of  silence. 
"Not  quite,  sir.  I  have  five  heaps  of  ten. 
"Well,  well,  get  on.  We  are  keeping  the 
young  man." 

He  spoke  as  he  would  have  spoken  of 
any  young  man  in  a  shop,  and  Clement 
winced,  and  Josina  knew  that  he  winced 
and  she  reddened.  But  she  went  on  with 
her  work.  "There  are  sixty-one,  sir," 
she  said.    "That  makes — " 

"Six  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.  Ay, 
it's  right  so  far.  Right  so  far.  And  the 
gold — "  he  paused  and  seemed  to  be  at  a 
non  plus.  "I'm  afraid  'twould  take  too 
long  to  count  it.  Well,  let  it  be.  Get 
some  paper  and  write  a  receipt  as  I  tell 
you." 

"There  is  no  need,  sir,"  Clement  ven- 
tured. 

"There's  every  need,  young  man.  I'm 
doing  business.  Ha'  you  got  the  pen, 
girl?  Then  write  as  I  tell  you.  'I,  George 
Griffin  of  Garth  in  the  County  of  Ald- 
shire,  acknowledge  that  I  have  this  16th 
day  of  December  1825  received  from 
Messrs.  Ovington  of  Aldersbury  six 
thousand  one  hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and — '  ha'  you  got  that? 
'two  bags  stated  by  them  to  contain  five 
thousand  pounds  in  gold.'  Ha'  you  got 
that  down?  Then  show  me  the  place,  and 

But  as  she  put  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he 
let  it  drop.    He  sat  back  in  his  chair.  "Ay, 


he  showed  me  the  place  before,"  he 
muttered,  his  chin  on  his  breast.  "It  was 
he  gave  me  the  pen  then,  girl.  And  how 
be  I  to  know?  How  be  I  to  know?" 

IT  CAME  home  to  them— to  them  both. 
In  his  voice,  his  act,  his  attitude,  was 
the  pathos  of  blindness;  its  helplessness, 
its  dependence,  its  reliance  on  others — on 
the  eyes,  the  hand,  the  honesty  of  others. 
The  girl  leant  over  him,  "Father,"  she 
said,  tears  in  her  voice,  "I  wouldn't  de- 
ceive you!  You  know  I  wouldn't!  I 
would  never  deceive  you!" 

"Ha'  you  never  deceived  me?  Wi'  that 
young  man?"  sternly. 
"But—" 

"Ay,  you  have!  You  have  deceived  me 
with  him." 

She  could  not  defend  herself,  and  sup- 
pressing her  sobs,  "I  will  call  Calamy," 
she  said.  "He  can  read.  He  shall  count 
the  notes,  and — " 

But  he  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped 
her  skirts.  "No,"  he  said.  "What'll  I  be 
the  better?  Give  me  the  pen.  If  you 
deceive  me  in  this,  wench — what  matter 
if  the  notes  be  short  or  not,  or  what  comes 
of  it?" 

"I  would  cut  off  my  hand  first!"  she 
cried.  "And  Clement." 
"Eh?"  He  sat  up  sharply. 
She  was  frightened,  and  she  did  not  con- 
tinue. "This  is  the  place,  sir,"  she  said 
meekly. 
"Here?" 

"Yes,  sir,  where  you  are  now." 
He  wrote  his  name.  "Dry  it,"  he  said. 
"And  ring  the  bell.  And  there,  give  it  to 
him.  He  wants  to  be  off.  Odds  are  the 
shutters'll  be  up  afore  he  gets  there. 
Calamy!"  to  the  man  who  had  appeared 
at  the  door,  "see  this  gentleman  off,  and  be 
quick  about  it.  He's  no  time  to  lose.  And 
hark  you,  come  back  to  me  when  he's 
gone.  No,  girl,"  sternly,  "you  stay  here. 
I  want  you." 

CHAPTER  XXXIX 

TN  ORDINARY  times  news  is  slow  to 
A  make  its  way  to  the  ears  of  the  great. 
Protected  from  the  vulgar  by  his  deer 
park,  looking  out  from  the  stillness  of  his 
tall-windowed  library  on  his  plantations 
and  his  ornamental  water.  Sir  Charles 
Woosenham  was  removed  by  six  miles  of 
fine  champaign  country  from  the  common 
fret  and  fume  of  Aldersbury.  He  no 
longer  had,  as  his  forefathers  had  had, 
a  house  in  the  town,  and  in  all  likelihood 
he  would  not  have  heard  the  talk  about 
the  bank,  or  caught  the  alarm  in  time,  if 
one  of  his  neighbours  had  not  made  it  his 
business  to  arouse  him. 

Aeherley,  baffled  in  his  attempt  at 
blackmail,  had  bethought  him  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Valleys  Railroad.  He 
had  been  quick  to  see  that  he  could  use 
him,  and  perhaps  he  had  even  fancied 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  use  him.  At  any 
rate,  one  fine  morning,  some  days  before 
this  eventful  Wednesday  he  had  mounted 
his  old  hunter,  Nimrod,  and  had  cantered 
across  country  by  gaps  and  gates  from 
Aeherley  to  Woosenham  Park.  He  had 
entered  by  a  hunting  wicket,  and  leaping 
the  ha-ha,  he  had  presented  himself  to 
Sir  Charles  ten  minutes  after  the  latter 
had  left  the  breakfast  table,  and  with- 
drawn himself,  after  his  fashion  of  a 
morning,  into  a  dignified  seclusion. 

Alas,  two  minutes  of  Acherley's  con- 
versation had  proved  enough  to  destroy 
the  baronet's  complacency  for  the  day. 
Aeherley  blurted  out  his  news,  neither 
sparing  oaths,  nor  mincing  matters. 
"Ovington's  going!"  he  declared.  "He's 
bust  up,  smashed,  man!"  And  striking 
the  table  with  a  violence  that  made  his 
host  wince,  "He's  bust-up,  I  tell  you," 
he  repeated,  "and  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  it!  There's  ten  thousand  of  the 
Company's  money  in  his  hands  and  if 
there's  nothing  done,  it  will  be  lost  to  a 
penny!" 

Sir  Charles  stared  aghast.  "You  don't 
say  so?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  can't  believe 
it!" 

"Well,  it's  true!  True,  man,  true,  as 
you'll  find  soon  out!" 

"But  this  is  terrible!  Terrible!" 

Aeherley  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It'll 
be  terrible  for  him,"  he  sneered. 

"But — but  what  can  we  do?"  the  other 
asked,  recovering  from  his  surprise.  "If 
it  is  as  bad  as  you  say — " 

"Bad?  And  do,  man?  Why  get  the 
money  out!  Get  it  out,  before  it  is  too 
late,  if  it  isn't  too  late  already.  You  must 
draw  it  out,  Woosenham!  At  once!  This 
morning!  Without  thedelay  of  a  minute!" 


"I!"  Sir  Charles  could  not  conceal  hi 
unhappiness  at  the  prospect.     He  v  ouh' 
have  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  would  hav. 
to  act,  he  would  have  to  set  himself  agains 
others,   he   would   have   to   engage   in   ; 
vulgar  struggle.  A  long  vista  of  miser; 
and  discomfort  opened  before  him.  "I' 
Oh,  but — "  and,  with  the  ingenuity  of 
weak  man,  he  snatched  at  the  first  forma 
difficulty  that  occurred  to  him— "but 
can't  draw  it  out!  It  needs  another  .'ig- 
nature  besides  mine." 

"The  Secretary's?  Bourdillon's?  Oi 
course  it  does!  But  you  must  get  hi< 
signature.  D — n  it,  man,  you  must  get  it 
If  I  were  you  I  should  go  into  town  thii 
minute.  I  wouldn't  lose  an  hour!" 

SIR  CHARLES  winced  at  the  idea  ol 
taking  action  so  strong.  He  had  not 
only  a  great  dista.ste  for  any  violent  step 
but  he  had  also  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
rnan.  To  take  on  himself  such  a  responsi- 
bility as  was  suggested  was  bad;  but  tc 
confront  Ovington,  who  had  gained  con- 
siderable influence  over  him,  and  to  tell 
the  banker  to  his  face  that  he  distrusted 
his  .stability — good  heavens,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  such  horrors  could  be  asked  of 
him?  Flustered,  and  dismayed,  he  went 
back  to  his  original  stand-point.  "But 
— but  there  may  be  nothing  in  this,"  he 
objected  weakly.  "Pos.sibly  nothing  at 
all.  Mere  gossip,  my  dear  sir!"  with  dig- 
nity. "In  that  case  we  might  be  putting 
ourselves  in  the  wrong — very  much  in  the 
wrong." 

Aeherley  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
hide  his  contempt.  "Nothing  in  it?"  he 
replied,  and  he  tossed  off  a  second  glass  of 
the  famous  Woosenham  cherry-brandy 
which  the  butler,  unbidden,  had  placed  be- 
side him.  "Nothing  in  it,  man?  You'll 
find  there's  the  devil  in  it,  unless  you  act! 
Enough  in  it  to  ease  us  of  ten  thousand 
pounds!  If  that  bank  fails,  and  I'll  go 
bail  it  will,  not  a  penny  of  that  money  will 
you  see  again!  And,  I  tell  you  fair,  the 
share-holders  will  look  to  you,  Woosen- 
ham, to  make  it  good.  I'm  not  responsible. 
I've  no  authority  to  sign,  and  the  others 
are  just  tools  of  that  man  Ovington,  and 
afraid  to  call  their  souls  their  own!  You're 
chairman,  you're  chairman,  and  by  G-d, 
they'll  look  to  you  if  the  money  is  left  in 
the  bank  and  lost!" 

Sir  Charles  quailed.  This  was  worse 
and  worse!  Worse  and  worse!  He  drop- 
ped the  air  of  carelessness  that  he  had 
affected  to  assume,  and  no  more  flustered 
man  than  he  ever  looked  out  on  the  world 
over  a  white  lawn  stock,  or  wore  a  dark 
blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  drab 
kerseymeres,  with  Hessians.  But,  again, 
true  to  his  instincts,  he  grasped  at  a 
matter  of  form,  hoping  desperately  that 
it  might  save  him  from  the  precipice,  to- 
wards which  his  friend  was  vigorously 
pushing  him.  "But — my  good  man,"  he 
argued,  "I  can't  draw  out  the  money  — 
the  whole  capital  of  the  concern,  so  far  as 
it  is  subscribed — on  my  own  responsibility. 
Of  course,  I  can't!"  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow.  "Of  course,  I  can't!" 
peevishly.  "I  must  have  the  authority  of 
the  Board  first.  We  must  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Board.  That'sthe  right  procedure." 
Aeherley  rose  to  his  feet  openly  con- 
temptuous. "Oh,  damn  your  meeting!" 
he  said.  "And  give  a  seven  days'  notice, 
eh?  If  you  are  going  to  stand  on  those 
P's  and  Q's  I've  said  my  say.  The  money's 
lost  already!  However,  that's  not  my 
business  and  I've  warned  you.  I've 
warned  you.  You'll  not  forget  that, 
Woosenham?  You'll  exonerate  me  at  any 
rate." 

"But  I  can't — God  bless  my  soul, 
Aeherley,"  the  poor  man  remonstrated, 
"I  can't  act  like  that  in  a  moment!"  And 
Sir  Charles  stared  aghast  at  the  too 
violent  associate,  who  had  brought  into 
the  calm  of  his  life  so  rude  a  blast  of  the 
outer  air.  "I  can't  over-ride  all  the 
formalities!  Even  if  it  is  as  serious  as  you 
say  it  is — and  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
with  such  a  man  as  Ovington  at  the  helm!' 
"You'll  soon  see  how  serious  it  is!"  the 
other  retorted.  And  satisfied  that  he  had 
laid  the  train,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
tossed  off  a  third  glass  of  the  fam.ous 
cherry-brandy,  and  took  himself  off 
without  much  ceremony. 

HE  LEFT  a  flustered,  nervous,  un- 
happy man  behind  him.  "Good 
G-d!"  the  baronet  muttered,  as  he  rose 
and  paced  his  library,  all  the  peace  andj 
pleasantness  of  his  life  shattered.  "What'sJ 
to  be  done?  And  why — why  in  the  world 
did  I  ever  put  my  hand  to  this  matter!"^ 
Forthwith  and  plainly,  all  the  difficultie 
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The  All'Weaiher  ireadsyou  buy  injuly 
will  pull  you  out  of  the  snow  injanuary 

They  re  very  rouyh  and  tough 
4000  selected  dealers  sell  them 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co, 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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PREYING  ON  THE  PUBLIC 

Every  investor  will  want  to  read  the  sensational  disclosures  of  a  campaign  on  Canadian 
people  being  made  by  an  oil  firm  in  Texas.  The  story  is  told  in  a  current  issue  of 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  Canada's  investment  weekly. 

Dozens  of  Canadians  have  already  been  induced  to  "invest"  in  this  company.  One  Toronto  merchant  has  put 
over  $5,000.     Possibly  y(m  have  received  their  tantalizing  literature 


Make  Your  Dollars  Work  Hard  For  You 


You  work  hard  for  the  dollars  you  save.  Pro- 
perly invested  they  can  be  made  to  work  hard 
for   you.     But   they    must   be    properly   invested. 

If  you  feel  the  need  of  a  ticuide  to  show  you  how 
to  invest  your  money  to  bring  you  the  biggest 
return  consistent  with  safety;  to  show  you  how 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  investment;  to  tell  you 
the  difference  between  such  "fly-by-night"  pro- 
positions as  the  one  mentioned  above  and  the 
sound,  profitable  opportunities,  you  need  THE 
FINANCIAL   POST. 

It  will  give  you  a  personalized  investment  service. 
Its  articles  every  week  will  tell  you  what  you 
want  to  know  about  investing.     Its  discussion  of 


current  business  and  national  problems  will  give 
you  a  new  angle  on  economic  and  political 
questions. 

You  will  have  too  all  the  privileges  of  the  In- 
vestors' Inquiries  Department.  You  may  ask  as 
many  questions  as  you  like  about  your  own  in- 
vestment and  financial  problems — the  standing 
of  your  broker,  and  the  analysis  of  particular 
securities,  insurance  problems,  etc.  This  service 
is  free  to  all   readers. 

Stop  losing  money  in  bad  investments.  Invest 
$5  now  where  it  may  save  you  $500  or  $o,000. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  at  once  before  you  forget. 


"INVESTMENT   STORIES  from 

REAL   LIFE" 

is  the  title  of  an  interesting  series  of 
stories  now  running  in  "THE  POST" 
telling  about  every  day  people  and 
how  they  solved  their  investing  prob- 
lems. They  will  have  a  real  interest 
for  you.  If  you  subscribe  now  we 
will  send  you  reprints  of  all  these 
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of  the  position  rose  before  him,  the  awk- 
wardness, and  the  risk.  He  must  open 
the  thing  to  Bourdillon — in  itself  a  deli- 
cate matter — and  obtain  his  signature. 
If  he  got  that,  he  doubted  if  he  had  really 
power  to  draw  the  whole  amount  in  this 
way,  and  doubt ed,  too,  whether  Ovington 
would  surrender  it,  no  meeting  of  the 
Board  having  been  held?  And  if  he  ob- 
tained the  money,  what  was  he  to  do  with 
the  money  when  he  had  got  it?  Pay  it 
into  Dean's?  But  if  things  were  as  bad 
as  Acherley  said,  was  even  Dean's  safe? 
For,  of  a  certainty,  if  he  removed  the 
money  to  Dean's  and  it  were  lost,  he 
would  be  responsible  for  every  penny! 
Every  penny  of  it!  There  was  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Yet,  if  he  left  it  at  Ovington's  and  it 
were  lost?  What  then?  It  was  not  his 
custom  to  drink  of  a  morning  but  his 
perturbation  was  so  great  that  he  took  a 
double  glass  ol  the  cherry-brandy.  He 
really  needed  it. 

He  could  not  tell  what  to  do.  In  every 
direction,  he  saw  some  doubt,  or  some 
difficulty  arise,  to  harass  him.  He  was 
no  man  of  business.  In  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Company,  he  had  leant 
on  Ovington,  and  deprived  of  his  prop,  he 
wavered,  turning  like  a  weathercock  in 
the  wind,  making  no  progress. 


For  two  days,  though  terribly  uneasy  in 
his  mind,  he  halted  between  two  opinions. 
He  did  nothing.  Then  tidings  began  to 
cometo  his  ears,  lowmurmursofthestorm 
that  was  raging  afar  off;  and  he  wrote  to 
Bourdillon  asking  him  to  come  out  to  the 
Park  -  he  thought  that  he  could  broach 
the  matter  more  easily  on  his  own  ground. 
But  two  days  elapsed  during  which  he  re- 
ceived no  answer;  in  the  meantime  the 
warnings  that  reached  him  grew  louder 
and  more  disquieting.  His  valet  let  drop 
a  discreet  word,  while  shaving  him.  A 
neighbour  hoped  that  he  had  nothing 
in  Ovington's — things  were  in  a  bad  way, 
he  heard.  His  butler  asked  leave  to  go 
to  town  to  cash  a  note.  And  gradually 
he  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
uneasiness,  that  he  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
the  things  that  would  be  .said  of  him,  and 
the  figure  that  he  would  cut  if,  after 
Acherley's  warning,  the  money  were  lost. 
Wednesday  morning  came,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind — not  to  act  but  to  take 
advice — and  he  could  think  of  no  one 
on  whose  wisdom  he  could  depend  more 
surely  than  on  the  old  Squire's  at  Garth; 
though,  to  be  sure,  to  apply  to  him  was, 
considering  his  attitude  towards  the 
Railroad,  to  eat  humble  pie. 

To  be  Continued 
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From     China 

Continued  from  payt  IJ, 


through  the  blue  rollers  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  much  groaning  of  timbers  and  a 
great  wake  of  foaming  water  astern.  She 
is  sailing  most  grandly  and  cannot  help 
but   be   gaining   upon   our   rivals. 

AUGUST  3rd.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
write  in  my  diary  for  several  days 
as  we  have  been  experiencing  some  fear- 
ful weather  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  afternoon 
of  August  1,  the  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  fresh  North-westerly,  suddenly 
shifted  to  the  South  in  violent  squalls. 
The  ship  was  caught  aback  and  the  fore- 
topgallant-mast  snapped  off  at  the  cap 
and  came  crashing  down,  while  the  big 
foresail  split  and  soon  thrashed  itself 
into  ribbons  of  canvas.  Mr.  Starbuck 
wore  ship  and  got  her  off  before  the  wind 
but  the  lack  of  canvas  on  the  foremast 
failed  to  keep  her  ahead  of  the  seas  and  a 
great  billow  tumbled  down  on  the  poop — 
bursting  the  doors,  windows  and  sky- 
lights of  the  cabin  house,  smashing  the 
pilot  house  door  on  the  starboard  side,  and 
breaking  the  beams  of  the  quarter-boat 
skids  and  heaving  the  boat  itself  down  on 
the  main-deck  where  it  was  dashed  to 
pieces. 

"I  was  lying  down  at  the  time,  res  ing, 
and  I  was  rudely  awakened  by  the  noise 
and  the  water  pouring  down  in  to  the 
cabin.  My  first  thought  was  for  Warren 
and  I  jumped  up  in  the  gloom  into  water 
which  reached  my  waist  when  the  ship 
rolled.  Fearful  for  my  husband,  I  strug- 
gled to  his  swinging  bed,  to  find  that  the 
Chinese  chest  had  broken  loose,  and, 
with  pieces  of  plank  from  the  smashed 
doors,  it  was  charging  down  on  him  in 
the  wash  of  the  invading  sea  and  buffeting 
his  prone  body. 

"Terrified,  I  threw  myself  between  him 
and  the  menacing  box  and  it  came  at 
me  in  the  lurches  and  dealt  me  several 
severe  blows.  The  thing  seemed  to  be 
imbued  with  life  and  it  circled  around  in 
the  swirling  water  as  if  trying  to  evade 
me  and  drive  at  poor  Warren,  lying  help- 
less on  his  sodden  mattress.  The  devil- 
ish power  which  appeared  to  animate  the 
chest,  frightened  me  so  that  I  screamed  as 
I  fended  its  rushes.  George  and  Mc- 
Kinnon  came  to  my  rescue  and  secured 
the  box  and  they  hoisted  Warren's  cot 
clear  of  the  water  and  helped  me  to 
change  his  wet  clothing  and  bedding. 
During  all  this  terrible  time,  he  lay  like  a 
log,  inanimate,  and  I  was  afraid  the  shock, 
and  the  blows  he  had  received,  would  kill 
him. 

"As  soon  as  he  was  made  comfortable, 
I  drew  a  heavy  deck- coat  over  my  wet 
clothes  and  went  up  to  find  it  blowing 
tremendously  hard,  with  a  fearful  rough 
sea  running  and  the  ship  plunging  and 
rolling  in  it,  with  much  water  flooding 
her  decks.  While  the  men  were  repairing 
the  damage,  Mr.  Starbuck  suggested 
heaving-to  as  without  foresail  we  were  in 
constant  danger  of  being  pooped  by  seas 
breaking  over  the  stern.     But  I  saw  that 


the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was  now 
blowing  would  give  us  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  get  past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  I  therefore  asked  Mr.  Starbuck  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  bend  another  fore- 
sail immediately  and  keep  the  ship  going 
to  the  wes'-ward.  He  gave  a  wry  smile 
as  if  ashamed  of  making  his  former  sug- 
gestion and  said,  'ma'am,  if  you  want  that 
fores'l  bent  now,  it  shall  be  bent.' 

"TLJE  HAD  scarce  spoken  before  there 
-TJ-  was  a  sharp  crack  above  our  heads 
and  we  looked  up  to  see  the  mizzen  top- 
sail split.  In  less  than  a  minute  the 
whole  sail  was  flogging  out  of  the  bolt- 
ropes  and  threads  of  canvas  were  fes- 
tooning the  stays   and  ropes. 

"  'It's  blowing,  ma'am,'  remarked 
Mr.     Starbuck     calmly. 

"  'But  in  the  right  direction,'  I  added, 
with  a  smile.  I  don't  know  what  the 
man  thought  of  me  but  I  felt  no  fear, 
and  the  rushing  wind,  the  gloomy  skies, 
and  the  wild  and  angry  sea  did  not  dis- 
may me.  I  crooned  my  old  Sunday  School 
hymn — 'I  shall  not  fear  the  battle,  when 
Thou  art  by  my  side' — and  I  knew  that 
Almighty  God  was  as  near  to  me  in  the 
turbulent  wastes  of  the  Agulhas  as  in  our 
little  church  at  home. 

"That  it  was  blowing  hard,  may  be 
adjudged  by  the  fact  that  it  took  thirty- 
two  men  about  four  hours  to  fasten  a 
new,  double-clothed  foresail  to  the  yard, 
and  during  this  period  the  ship  wallowed 
in  the  confused  seas  and  took  heavy  water 
over  both  rails  which  did  much  damage. 

"When  the  sail  was  set,  the  ship  leaped 
to  its  impulse  and  fled  before  the  gale 
'like  a  scared  dog,'  and  Mr.  Starbuck 
came  to  me.  'The  hands  are  pretty  well 
done  up,  ma'am,'  he  said  awkwardly. 
'I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it, 
ma'am,  but — er — ah — I  think  a  little 
somethin*  'ud  brace  'em  up  for  heavy 
weather,     ma'am.' 

''I  knew  what  he  was  hinting  at,  and 
while  I  have  decided  ideas  upon  the  uses 
of  strong  drink,  yet  I  realized  that  it  had 
certain  stimulating  properties  which  were 
invaluable  at  certain  times.  I  told  him 
to  tell  George  to  serve  all  hands  with  a 
glass  of  rum. 

"I  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  super- 
intended this  matter  myself  but  I  trusted 
my  officers.  These  two,  however,  saw 
to  it  that  the  men  had  a  harmless  ration, 
but  they  themselves  took  an  undue  allow- 
ance. I  found  this  out  on  coming  up 
to  the  pilot-house  shortly  before  midight. 
Mr.  Starbuck,  whose  watch  it  was,  I 
came  upon  lying  down  on  the  settee  in  a 
state  of  intoxicaton  and  the  ship  taking 
care  of  herself.  I  was  horror-struck  and 
dismayed  that  my  chief  aide  should  have 
succumbed  to  temptation  at  a  time  when  I 
needed  his  skill  and  seamanship. 

"DLOWING  my  whistle,  I  sent  a  sea- 

•D  man    to    call    McKinnon    and    the 

man    came    back    with    the    intelUgence 

that  he  could  not  rouse  him.     Both  offic- 
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ers  drunk!  The  ship  racing  before  a  gale 
of  wind,  in  the  most  treacherous  .seas  in 
the  world  and  no  one  but  me  to  guide  her 
wild    plungings    forward. 

"I  dragged  myself  to  the  poop-break 
and  stood  there,  clutching  the  rail  with 
both  hands  to  maintain  myself  on  my  feet 
in  that  fury  of  wind  and  the  violent  lurch- 
ing of  the  vessel.  I  was  exceedingly 
bitter  at  the  two  officers.  Whatever 
Warren's  failings  were  in  the  matter  of 
drink,  he  never  touched  spirits  at  sea. 
I  am  losing  all  faith  in  man  and  develop- 
ing a  pardonable  conceit  in  the  ability  of 
woman.  With  all  my  worries  and  frail- 
ties,  I   hadn't  succumbed  thus  far. 

"Hour  after  hour  pa.ssed  with  the  ship 
storming  tremendously  into  the  night  and 
I  stood  at  the  rail,"  or  by  the  weather 
mizzen  backstays,  or  in  the  lee  doorway 
of  the  pilot-hou.se,  watching  the  straining 
topsails  aloft,  and  the  sky,  and  compass. 
Two  sailors  strained  at  the  lee  and  wea- 
ther spokes  of  the  wheel,  while  the  seas 
crashed  over  the  main-deck  bulwarks 
with  thunderous  foamings  and  rendered 
the  deck  a  whirling  maelstrom  of  water. 

"The  tricky  habits  of  the  winds  in 
these  parts  called  for  inces.sant  vigilance 
and  kept  me  at  my  post  throughout  the 
bitter  hours  of  storm,  until  one  or  other  of 
the  officers  could  be  tru.sted  to  take 
charge.  In  a  daze  of  weariness  and  cold, 
I  became  sensible  of  a  slatting  in  the 
port  leaches  of  the  topsails  and  grew  in- 
stantly alert.  I  blew  my  whistle  and 
when  the  watch  came  aloft  along  the 
flooded  main-deck,  I  ordered  them  to  the 
starboard  braces.  And  just  in  time! 
They  had  no  sooner  belayed  the  braces 
when  the  wind  chopped  ahead  and  began 
blowing  in  savage  squalls  from  the  S.W. 
Had  I  not  perceived  the  coming  shift  of 
wind  and  trimmed  sail,  the  ship  would 
have  been  caught  aback  and  dismasted. 

"I  remained  on  deck  until  the  grey 
dawn  revealed  the  tumbling  waste  of 
foam-crested  ocean  and  our  sea-drenched, 
sodden  fabric  of  ship.  I  was  chilled, 
fatigued  and  utterly  exhausted  and  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  I  dropped  to  the  wet 
planks  and  a  quarter-master  picked  me 
up  and  carried  me  into  the  pilot-house, 
where  I  laid  on  the  settee  opposite  from 
Starbuck  and  remained  there  inthestupor 
of  weariness  until  poor  George  came  to 
me  with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  'Oh,  Missy,' 
he  was  saying  plaintively,  'don't  yo' 
go  an'  give  out.  Dis  yere  niggah  suah 
jump  ovah  de  side  ef  yo'  done  give  up  an' 
die.' 


"TPHE    mate    had    sobered    up 


mean- 
while and  was  out  on  deck.  After 
feeling  revived  by  the  coffee,  I  told  the 
steward  to  send  him  to  see  me.  I  shall 
never  forget  Starbuck's  face  when  he  came 
to  the  chart-room.  It  was  so  abject 
and  pitiful — just  like  a  dog  about  to  be 
whipped — that  I  almost  lost  my  resolu- 
tion to  reprimand  him. 

"  'Mr.  Starbuck,'  I  said  severely,  'you 
have  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime  on 
shipboard  in  being  drunk  and  incapable 
while  in  charge  of  the  ship.  You  failed 
me  at  a  time  when  I  needed  you  most; 
you  endangered  the  ship  and  the  lives  of 
every  person  aboard  of  her.  I  can  enter 
this  fact  in  the  log-book  and  such,  an  en- 
try will  mean  an  end  to  your  career  as  an 
officer  in  any  British  North  American 
ship.'     I  paused  and  awaited  his  answer. 

"Hanging  his  head,  he  said  trembling- 
ly, 'Madam,  I  deserve  it.  I  have  failed 
you  and  should  be  punished.  I  ask  for 
no  mercy.  You  can  log  me,  but  that  will 
not  prevent  me  from  doing  my  duty  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  until  the  ship  is  safe 
in  port.  I  am  a  mean  hound,  and  I 
know  it.'  His  words  were  so  sincere  and 
he  seemed  so  sorry  that  my  heart  was 
softened. 

"  'The  matter  of  making  an  entry 
against  you  in  the  log  will  stand  over 
for  the  present,'  I  answered,  'and  will 
depend  entirely  on  your  future  conduct. 
Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you.' 

"This  great  hulking  seaman,  who seem.- 
ed    devoid    qf   tender   emotions,  was   so 
affected  that  he  dropped  to  his  knees,  and 
grasping  my  hand  in  his  great  fists,  he 
kissed  it.     'Then  rising  hastily  to  his  feet] 
he  went  out  into  the  storm.     A  minute ' 
later  I  heard  his  thunderous  voice  bawling] 
to  the  watch  with  a  snap  that  augured 
well  for  the  future.     I  am  sure  I  will  have 
no  more  faithful  officer  than   Mr.  Star- 
buck  after  this.     To  McKinnon,   I   said 
nothing.     He    is    a    carpenter — not    an 
officer. 

"August  6th.  We  have  rounded  the 
Cape   of   Good   Hope   and   we   are   now 
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forging  along  in  the  glorious  South-East 
Trade  Winds  with  all  the  canvas  spread 
and  studding-sails  and  all  possible  wind- 
catchers  set.  The  Sea  Wind  is  a  verit- 
able moving  cloud  of  sail. 

"We  had  a  very  rough  passage  of  the 
Cape  and  the  ship  received  a  furious 
battering  in  the  cross  seas  of  the  Agulhas 
current.  Much  destruction  was  done 
to  her  sails  and  fittings  and  McKinnon 
is  practically  a  carpenter  once  more,  in 
repairing  the  damage.  Mr.  Staibuck  is 
inhabiting  the  pilot-house — sleeping  in 
snatches  during  the  day  and  keeping  the 
deck  at  night  in  response  to  my  desire 
to  lose  no  opportunity  to  urge  the  ship 
ahead. 

"I  am  very  proud  of  my  swinging-bed 
and  I  know  that  it  saved  Warren  much 
discomfort  in  the  bad  weather  down  South. 
The  violent  rolling  of  the  ship  would  have 
hurled  him  out  of  h'sstandingbed-placein 
his  present  helpless  state. '  He  seems 
slightly  improved  in  health.  George 
says  he  is  coming  around  wonderfully, 
■but,  alas,  I  do  not  note  much  improve- 
ment. 

"The  ship  is  making  splendid  progress 
and  I  should  be  h^-artened  thereby.  But 
I  feel  very  low-spirited  at  times  and  am 
often  seized  with  sickness  and  head-aches. 
These,  however,  do  not  last  long — for 
which  I   am  thankful. 

'  A  UGUST  10th.  Warren  is  improv'ng 
l\  in  health.  A  glimmer  of  intelli- 
gence is  beginn  ng  to  show  in  his  eyes 
and  he  can  now  swallow  the  liquid  foods 
I  am  giving  him.  He  can  also  move  his 
legs  and  arms  slightly.  I  made  a  vow 
that  I  would  not  write  in  my  diary  until 
he  showed  real  improvement.  I  am  so 
happy. 

"Awgust  17th.  Sighted  Ascension  Is- 
land this  morning — distant  ten  miles. 
I  had  a  notion  of  running  in  to  procure 
fresh  vegetables  and  things  for  Warren 
but  am  fearful  of  losing  time.  A  new 
incentive,  above  all  others,  decrees  that  I 
must  not  waste  an  hour.  The  ship  must  be 
got  to  port  before  the  end  of  September. 
The  S.E.  Trades  are  flickering  out  and 
we  are  not  making  much  progress  in  the 
light  airs. 

"August  22nd.  We  crossed  the  Equa- 
tor last  night  and  I  feel  oddly  happy 
to  be  in  North  latitude  once  more  and 
Hearing  home.  Passed  severa  ships  of 
late.  We  can  outsail  them  all.  I  won- 
der where  our  rivals  are!  Warren  is  im- 
proving daily,  but  while  I  am  not  so  con- 
cerned adout  him  now  I  am  more  concern- 
ed for  myself. 

"August  25th.  We  carried  Warren  up 
on  deck  to-day  and  placed  him  on  a  bam- 
boo deck-chair  under  an  awning.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  speak  to-night,  but 
could  barely  articulate.  He  held  my 
hand  and,  by  the  look  in  his  eyes,  I  feel 
that  he  knows  me. 

^'August  26th.  I  seem  to  have  but 
little  desire  to  write  up  my  diary.  I 
feel  horribly  depressed  and  tired,  even 
though  I  have  every  reason  to  be  happy. 
Warren  is  beginning  to  take  solid  foods 
and  can  move  his  limbs  a  little.  The 
glimmer  of  reason  is  return' ng  into  his 
eyes  and  he  makes  attempts  to  speak. 
The  ship  \'  moving  along  in  the  faint 
airs,  but  there  are  many  hours  of  stag- 
nant calm.  I  am  praying  for  gale-winds 
to  speed  this  tardily  swimming  fabric 
and  also  endeavouring  to  find  them  by 
exhaus'ively  studying  the  wind  and  cur- 
rent theories  of  Mr.  Maury — whose  new 
sailing  directions  are  now  being  recog- 
nized by  ship-masters  as  being  trustworthy 
and  valuable. 

''August  27th.  The  Chinese  chest  is 
gone!  I  am  still  shaking  with  the  flight 
and  Warren  underwent  a  terrible  exper- 
ience  today. 

"Shortly  after  noon  the  cabin  was  un- 
tenanted as  I  was  on  deck  taking  latitude 
sights  and  George  was  forward  in  the 
galley.  When  working  up  the  reckon- 
ing, I  bethought  me  that  I'd  left  the 
Nautical  Almanac  in  the  after  cabin. 
On  going  down  the  companion  to  get  it, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  room  full  of 
nnoke  and  flames  and  the  bottom  of 
Warren's   swinging   bed    afire! 

"Screaming  for  help,  I  rushed  to  his  bed 
and  tore  the  burning  sheet  from  his  body 
and  dragged  him  off  the  mattress  and  on 
to  the  floor.  Mr.  Starbuck  leaped  down 
into  the  cabin  with  a  bucket  of  water  and 
threw  it  on  to  the  blaze,  and  when  the 
smoke  and  steam  subsided,  we  found  that 
the  Chinese  chest,  which  was  lashed  to 
the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  swinging  cot, 
was  burnt   through   and  the   contents — 
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papers,  sheep-skins  and  embroi(l«'red 
silk.H— were  smouldering.  'The  fire 
.started  in  that  there  box,'  said  Mr.  Star- 
buck. 

RECALLING  that  the  sinister  Chin- 
ese chest  was  responsible  for  War- 
ren's illness  and  that  it  almost  killed  him 
off  the  Cape,  I  shouted  unthinkingly 
'Get  it  out  of  here!'  And  while  I  was 
attending  to  my  husband,  I  heard  a 
splash  overside  and  knew  that  Starbuck 
had  thrown  it  overboard.  I  did  not  in- 
tend that  he  should  do  that  and  I  ran  up 
on  deck  and  said  to  him  hurriedly,  'Don't 
throw  it  away!  Get  it  again!'  1  ran  to 
the  rail  in  time  to  see  the  whitish  bulk  of 
the  thing  slowly  sinking  down  into  the 
blue  depths.  Mr.  Starbuck,  with  a  boat- 
hook  in  his  hand,  looked  dismayed  and 
somewhat  astonished.  'I'm  sorry  I  was 
so  hasty,  ma'am,'  he  said  humbly, 
'but  I  never  cal'latcd  the  blame'  thing 
'ud  sink  like  that  after  floating  around  the 
cabin  off  the  Cape.' 

"It  was  odd,  to  say  the  least,  but  every- 
thing about  that  box  was  queer.  What 
made  it  go  on  fire?  Spontaneous  com- 
bustion? It  may  be.  I'm  wondering 
if  Montague  was  forewarned  of  such  hap- 
penings when  he  advised  me  to  cast  it 
overside!  I  did  not  chide  the  mate  for 
his  hastiness,  for,  after  all,  I'm  not  sorry 
the  heathenish  thing  is  gone. 

"Warren  was  sUghtly  burnt  about  the 
feet,  but  had  I  not  come  upon  him  when  I 
did,  he  might  have  died.  As  it  is,  I  am 
fearful  that  the  experience  of  lying  help- 
less amidst  the  smoke  and  flame  may 
affect   him.     I    pray   God  it   won't. 

^'August  28th.  I  received  a  joyful 
surprise  this  morning  when  coming  down 
to  attend  to  Warren.  He  called  me  by 
name — 'Ruth'  and  when  I  rushed  to  him, 
overjoyed,,  he  made  a  feeble  grasp  at  my 
hand.  I  bent  down  and  kissed  him,  with 
such  fervent  thankfulness  and  immed- 
iately bethought  myself  that  thanks 
were  due  to  the  Master  of  all.  Beside 
Warren's  bed,  I  dropped  on  my  knees 
and  acknowledged  God's  mercy  to  us 
both. 

"We  picked  up  the  first  breath  of  the 
North-East  Trades  this  morning  and  Mr. 
Starbuck  has  the  ship  dressed  in  all  the 
canvas  possible.  I  think  my  study  of 
Mr.  Maury's  theories  have  been  of  some 
account,  though  I  know  that  Warren 
never  made  use  of  them.  Mr.  Starbuck 
says  I  have  made  a  quick  drift  over  the 
doldrums.  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  to 
port  that  I'm  willing  to  try  any  possible 
expedient  for  hastening  the  progress  of 
the  ship, 

"August  29th.  The  N.E.  Trades  are 
fitful  and  Mr.  Starbuck  must  think  I 
am  a  terrible  nuisance.  I  am  on  deck, 
off  and  on,  day  and  night,  and  question- 
ing the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  canvas 
spread  or  not  spread. 

"Warren  is  coming  around  splendidly. 
The  color  is  showing  in  his  wan  cheeks 
and  he  is  filling  out  a  little.  He  can  mut- 
ter a  few  words  now,  but  fhereare  blanks 
in  his  mind  which  show  that  the  poison 
is    still   in    control. 

"I  am  feeling  a  little  better  but  am 
obsessed  by  a  desire  to  get  to  London. 
I  pray  God  to  send  us  strong  Trade 
Winds  that  we  might  speed  on  our  way. 

SEPTEMBER  6th.  The  Trades  have 
been  blowing  grandly  and  I  have 
spent  much  time  on  deck  watching  the 
ship  race  through  the  water  to  their 
impulse.  Many  studding-sail  booms 
have  carried  away,  but  luckily  we  have 
plenty  of  spare  ones — though,  at  the 
rate  we  are  breaking  them,  there  soon 
won't  be  any  left.  I  have  imbued  the 
officers  and  men  with  my  desire  for  speed 
and  nothing  can  exceed  their  zeal.  "There 
is  no  growling  from  our  large  crew,  at  the 
continual  round  of  trimming  yards, 
sweating  on  halliards  and  sheets,  and 
shifting  studding-sails  over — work 
which  keeps  them  busy  night  and  day — 
and  often  in  their  watches  below.  There 
are  some  rough  characters  among  the 
men — fellows  whose  nature  it  is  to  rebel 
at  authority— but  I  find  these  to  be  my 
best  seamen  and  the  most  willing. 

"Warren  is  regaining  command  of  all 
his  faculties  very  slowly.  He  does  not 
speak  but  while  I  sit  with  him,  he  reach- 
es for  my  hand,  and  strokes  it  feebly.  I 
asked  him  to-day  if  he  would  like  me  to 
read  to  him.  He  nodded,  and  when  I 
brought  him  up  a  selection  of  books  to 
choose  from,  he  waved  them  away  and 
traced  the  word  'Bible'  on  the  blanket 
covering  him. 


"I  brought  the  Good  Book  on  deck  and 
read  aloud  the  twenty-third  Psalm  and 
other  heartening  chapters  and  when  I 
looked  up  I  saw  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks.  And  I  must  needs  cry  with 
him  with  a  heart  at  once  happy  and  anx- 
ious. Happy  in  the  thought  that  my 
dear  husband  is  recovering  and  showing 
evidences  of  a  new  disposition,  and  anx- 
ious for  my  own  condition.  I  pray  that 
our   brave   winds   will   hold. 

"September  26th.  I  have  not  written 
in  my  diary  for  weeks  as  I  have  been 
too  unsettled  in  mind  to  do  so.  We  have 
been  carrying  sail  to  the  limit  and  urging 
the  ship  on  like  a  spurred  horse.  And  I 
must  admit  she  has  responded  nobly  for 
we  are  now  up  in  the  stormy  North  At- 
lantic and  standing  in  for  the  British 
Channel.  A  cast  of  the  lead  an  hour 
ago  gave  me  seventy  fathoms  with  sand 
and  shell  bottom  and  the  Lizard  Light 
should  be  in  sight  some  time  to-night. 

"My  navigational  anxieties  are  return- 
ing with  the  coming  of  the  ship  into  nar- 
row waters  and  I  must  keep  the  deck  a 
great  deal.  Warren's  eyes  express  his 
anxiety  when  I  visit  him,  and  I  know  he 
fully  realizes  what  I  am  doing.  He  un- 
derstands all  things  perfectly  now,  but  he 
seems  unable  to  recover  his  powers  of 
speech.  He  often  writes  his  thoughts 
and  desires  on  paper  and  when  I  told  him 
of  our  position  in  Channel,  he  wrote; 
'Get  ship  into  Falmouth  and  take  a  pilot. 
You  can't  stand  it.'  I  have  a  notion  to 
do  as  he  suggests  as  I  hardly  feel  equal  to 
the  task  of  taking  the  ship  up  Channel. 

SEPTEMBER  27th.  It  came  away  thick 
and  rainy  and  we  did  not  sight  the 
Lizard,  but  a  fisherman,  at  eight  this 
morning,  gave  us  the  position  of  the 
Lizard  Light  as  bearing  W.N.W.  dis- 
tant fourteen  miles.  It  is  blowing  fresh 
from  the  S.W.  and  the  Sea  Wind  is  plung- 
ing and  roaring  through  the  wetness  and 
the  short  Channel  seas,  with  royal  stud- 
ding-sails set  and  everything  swelling. 
The  log  has  given  us  hourly  speeds  of 
sixteen  knots  at  times.  I  have  decided 
to  hold  on  to  Dungeness  and  not  to  both- 
er about  Falmouth. 

"Much  traffic  in  Channel  and  I  am 
amused  at  some  of  the  ships  we  are  pass- 
ing being  snugged  down  to  topsails,  while 
we  are  carrying  almost  everything.  Of 
course,  we  carry  away  gear  and  canvas 
quite  often  but  we  have  a  big  enough 
crew  to  repair  damages  quickly  and  this 
helps  in  carrying  sail.  "The  anchors  are 
over  the  bows  and  the  towing  hawsers 
are  ready.  Sighted  the  lights  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to-night  and  fixed  our  position 
nicely  by  four  point  and  cross  bearings. 
Must  get  ashore  to-morrow  at  all  costs 
and  I  have  told  Mr.  Starbuck  to  drive 
the  ship  for  all  she  is  worth.  The  look- 
outs are  doubled  and  all  hands  are  order- 
ed to  stand-by.  I  think  Starbuck 
understands,  for  nothing  can  exceed  his 
zeal.  He  is  on  deck  day  and  night.  I 
will  make  no  entry  in  the  log  against  him. 
He  is  young  andwill  have  learnt  his  lesson. 
I  wonder  if  the  Min  Ho  and  Roderick 
Dhu  are  ahead  of  us?  I  am  too  excited 
and  nervous  to  think  about  them.  I 
wish  poor  Warren  hadn't  made  that  fool- 
ish wager.  I  can't  write  more  as  I  cannot 
think  coherently. 

"September  28th.  We  passed  ahead  of  a 
a  ship  at  three  this  morning  which  was 
reducing  sail  to  pick  up  the  Dungeness 
pilot.  Starbuck  says  it  was  the  Min  Ho 
and  he  called  me  from  the  chart-house  to 
look  at  her.  Our  men  were  aloft  prepar- 
ing to  haul  the  studdingsails  down,  that 
we  might  be  able  to  pick  up  the  pilot. 
'Keep  the  sail  on  her,  Mr.  Starbuck,' 
I  said,  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  'We 
must  get  the  pilot  first.  Can  you  do 
that?' 

"He  nodded  grimly.  'Leave  it  to  me, 
ma'am,'  he  said.  'I'll  get  the  pilot 
aboard  with  all  the  kites  flying.' 

"Burning  blue  lights  and  firing  rockets, 
we  rushed  towards  the  little  Pilot  Cutter 
which  was  answering  our  signals  and  bore 
down  on  her  Hke  a  pillar  of  cloud  swoop- 
ing out  of  the  dawn.  Then,  by  some  mar- 
vellous manoeuvering,  Mr.  Starbuck  took 
the  way  off  the  ship  and  the  pilot  came 
over  the  rail  to  the  accompaniment  of 
flogging  and  slatting  sails  and  sheer  pande- 
monium aloft.  He  stood  by  the  rail 
amazed  and  fully  expecting  to  see  the 
masts  crashing  down,  but  Mr.  Starbuck 
soon  reduced  order  out  of  chaos  and  the 
light  of  the  dawn  revealed  our  seamen 
straining  at  the  braces  and  sheets  and 
mast-headng  the    royal    and   topgallant- 
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yards  to  rousing  shouts  and  chanteys,  i 
Studding-sails  were  trailing  over  the 
stays  and  thundering  in  the  fresh  breeze 
— some  flogging  into  rags — but  men  soon^ 
scampered  aloft  to  clear  them  and  re-' 
place  the  broken  yards  and  booms  withji 
the  last  of  our  spare  spars.  In  fact,  for;' 
.studding-sail  yards,  we  had  to  use  long:: 
boat  oars.  In  a  few  minutes  we  werej 
booming  up  Channel  again  with  the  bra- 
ces strung  and  the  gear  coiled  down. 

'"  I  *HE  pilot — a  stout,  rubicund  Eng- 

A  lishman — stepped  up  to  Mr.  Star- 
buck  and  expressed  his  astonishment 
and  admiration,  with  a  blasphemous  oath. 

'By ,  Cap'en,  that's  Bluenose  fashion 

all  right.  Ain't  one  man  in  a  thousand 
could  do  that  and  get  her  underway 
again,  without  having  his  three  t'gellent- 
m'sts  about  his  ears.  Smart  work,  I 
calls  it.     Where  you  from?' 

"  'Foo-Chow,  Mi.ster,  and  we're  in  a 
hurry,'  answered  Starbuck.  'Any  tea 
ships  in  from  China  yet?' 

"I  hovered  towards  the  pilot  and  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth  awaiting  his 
reply.  Had  I  made  a  good  passa^i  .' 
I  listened  with  bated  breath.  The  mun 
chewed  irritatingly  on  a  quid  of  tobacci 
and  he  seemed  still  dazed  with  astonish- 
ment. At  last  he  spoke.  'You're  the 
fust,  so  far,  Cap'en.  No  China  tea 
ships   passed   in   yet.' 

"Oh,  joy!  I  could  have  thrown  my 
arms  around  that  homely  old  fellow's 
neck  and  kissed  him.  The  first  ship  from 
China!  We  had  beaten  the  fleet  and  thr 
wager  would  be  ours!  I  was  almo-t 
carried  away  in  the  ecstasy  of  victor;.! 

"The  pilot  took  charge  of  the  .S'  c 
Wind  then  and  kept  her  away  for  the 
Downs,  and  he  was  talking  to  Mr.  Sta^^- 
buck   when    I    approached. 

"  'Your  wife,  Cap'en?'  he  asked  the 
mate,  at  the  same  time  lifting  his  cai) 
and  bowing  to  me. 

"  'No,  sir,'  replied  Starbuck.  'This  is 
Mrs.  Ellis,  the  captain's  wife,  and  the 
real  master  of  the  ship.  I  am  the  acting 
mate;  the  captain  is  ill,  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
has  navigated  the  ship  from  China  to 
here.' 

"The  Englishman  smothered  an  oath  of 
surprise.  'Well,  by — beggin'  your  par- 
don, ma'am,  but  that's  astonishin' — 
most  astonishin'!  Sailed  her  from  China; 
and  licked  the  fleet — Min  Ho,  Tea 
Taster,  Roderick  Dhu  and  the  rest  of  the 
crack  packets?  Well,  I  be — beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am,  but  that's  most  aston- 
ishin'! I'm  thinkin'  if  the  ladies  take  to 
sailin'  the  Bluenose  clippers,  us  English- 
men'll    be    nowheresi' 

"I  smiled  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
comphment  and  glanced  anxiously  to 
the  westward,  where  the  Min  Ho  was 
coming  along.  'There's  one  of  our  rival> 
Pilot,'  I  said.  'There's  a  hundred  dollars 
for  you  if  you  get  us  docked  ahead  of  her. 
What  about  signalling  for  a  tug?' 

"The  promise  of  a  reward  got  the  pilot 
all  excited.  He  looked  over  the  side  and 
aloft  at  the  sails  and  said,  'By  the  way  this 
clipper  moves  through  the  water,  steam 
ain't  goin'  to  help  us  any.  She'll  run 
down  any  tug  around  here.' 

"However  we  hoisted  a  signal  and  a 
paddle-wheel  tug  came  splashing  towards 
us,  I  told  the  pilot  to  engage  him  and 
ordered  the  steamer  to  follow  us  until  we 
were  ready  to  be  towed.  For  a  long  time 
she  was  just  able  to  keep  pace  with  us — 
so  fast  did  we  slip  along. 

"When  the  North  Foreland  showed  up 
ahead,  we  could  see  ships  becalmed  and 
we  knew  the  wind  was  dropping.  The 
Min  Ho,  about  two  miles  astern,  was  in 
tow  of  a  large  and  powerful  steamer  and 
her  crew  were  quickly  stripping  the  sail 
off  her.  This  made  me  fearfully  anx- 
ious, as  the  Britisher  was  a  small,  light  ves- 
sel and  would  tow  very  easily,  whereas 
our  big  ship  would  make  poor  headway,  in 
charge  of  the  small  steamer  we  had  en- 
gaged. 'Signal  another  tug  for  us,'  I 
told    the    pilot. 

HE  NODDED.  'Yes,  ma'am,  I 
been  thinkin'  that  we'll  need  it 
and  I'm  going  to  trust  to  pickin'  up  the 
Titan  to  the  west'ard  a  bit.  She's  a 
big  new  steamer — most  powerful  tug  in 
the  Thames — and  she  gen'ly  lies  west  of 
the  Foreland.  If  we  get  her,  she'll  whip 
this  big  clipper  up  to  Lunnon  in  no  time; 
ma'am.' 

"As  we  trudged  in  the  wake  of  the 
little  paddle-boat,  the  Min  Ho  gradually 
diminished  the  distance  between  us  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  pilot's  tug,  or 
any  other  tug  for  that  matter.     I  was  on 
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Saciei,  ''IS  and  needles  and  could  hardly  stand 
vei  (j,  till  with  excitement. 
\itfff  "Soon  the  Min  Ho  crept  up  until  she 
leiisoo  "^^  ^  cable's  length  astern  of  us.  Then 
aiiil  J^  ihe  loomed  up  on  our  starboard  quarter, 
Us  vit  ind  ten  minutes  after  she  pulled  past  us,  so 
tact,  I;  'lose  that  we  could  discern  the  faces  of  her 
aij,  ifficers  and  crew  and  hear  their  cries 
le  tf.  md  shouts  of  derision.  I  was  so  mortified 
(tfC  md  so  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  our 
til  >ilot — who  I  fancied  was  purposely 
avoring  his  countrymen — that  I  dared 
'"  p  .  lot  trust  myself  to  remain  on  deck  any 
'  onger  lest  I  break  down  and  cry,  so  I 
,  an  down  to  Warren. 
^jj.jj  "My  chagrin  was  instantly  overcome 
lasJJ  vhen  his  voice  was  heard  calling  my  name. 
15  [  flew  to  him  in  excessive  pleasure  and 
oy.  'How  is  everything  going,  dear?' 
le  asked — the  first  time  he  had  spoken 
ince  we  left  the  China  Seas,  so  very,  very 
ong  ago.  I  sat  down  beside  him  and 
ny  pleasure  showed  in  my  face,  while  the 
ears  streamed  out  of  my  eyes.  I  was 
rery,  very  happy,  and  forgetful  of  our 
lefeat,  and  oh,  so  tired  and  weary  besides. 
iijj'f^  Phe  reaction  was  coming  and  I  laid  my 
55,'  lead  on  Warren's  breast  and  cried  and 
,  obbed,  while  he  patted  my  hands  and 
rissed  my  wet  face  and  soothed  me  with 
oving  words,  just  as  if  I  were  a  child. 

'The  trial  I  had  endured  faded  away 
ind  I  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  nothing 
)Ut  the  fact  that  I  was  in  my  husband's 
irms  and  that  he  was  himself  again  and 
oving  me  with  gentle  caresses  and  soft 
vords.  For  how  long  I  remained  thus,  I 
annot  tell,  but  I  came  back  to  realities 
igain  with  Mr.  Starbuck's  voice  booming 
lown  the  cabin  companion.  'The  Tit- 
m's  got  our  hawser,  ma'am,  and  we're 
oming  up   on   the   Min    Ho  hand  over 

ist ' 

Then  came  the  pilot's  voice:  'We'll 
)e  in   the  Blackwall   Dock  before  long, 
na'am,  and  I'll  be  pleased  to  win  that 
ittle  somethin'  you  mentioned,  ma'am, 
he  Min  Ho  is  out  of  it  now,  ma'am.' 
"At    this    intelligence,    both     Warren 
md  I  laughed,  and  I  think  we  both  laugh- 
d  tearfully,  and  I  know  we   were  kissing 
,  ,■ ;  md  talking  silly  nothings  to  one  another, 
B^'hen   Mr.   Starbuck  again   came  to  the 
ompanion    bawling   in    his    bull    voice; 
The  Min  Ho'n  well  astern,  ma'am,  and 
ve're  the  clipper  of  the  China  fleet.     I'm 
igoin'  to  h'ist  the  big  ensign  an'  dress  her 
n  flags  from  truck  to  scupper  with  your 
jermission,    ma'am!' 
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'■fX  rHEN     he     went     away,     Warren 


1)  <H 

rrivsl 


smoothed  my  hair  and  murmured 
oftly;  'Dear,  wonderful  little  woman! 
"our  husband  can  only  atone  by  serving 
ou  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  You're  too 
onderful  for  words,  and  you've  excelled 
nything  I  have  ever  done.  I  can  only 
umble  myself  before  you  and  ask  your 
orgiveness.' 
_  "For  answer  I  kissed  him  happily  and 
'"'  itroked  his  thin,  bearded  face — colored 
^ow  with  the  flush  of  returning  health. 
'You've  gone  through  a  terrible  ordeal , 
i'f^weetheart — a  terrible  ordeal.  .'  he  con- 
i)"#inued. 

It  was  nothing,  dear,'  I  said  quietly, 
but  my  real  ordeal — but  a  happy  one — 
8  now  to  come.     I  must  leave  you  as 
lOon  as  the  ship  docks.  .' 
■  He  stared  at  me  in  blank  amaze  and 
II  a   jradually    an   expression    of    fear    and 
jain  showed  in  his  face.     'Are  you  going 
t'ji   ,0  abandon  me,  Ruth?'  he  asked  tremb- 
ingly. 
"I  smiled  my  reassurance  and  patted 
neii^iis   hair.     'For    a    little    while,    darling, 
ind   then .   ' 

And  then?'  Puzzled  and  half-fearful, 

36  seemed  to  await  my   answer. — 'There 

'11  be  two  of  us  to  take  care  of  you,'  I 

urmured   and    buried   my  head  on    his 

(lloulder. 

"For  a  full  minute  he  did  not  utter  a 

fljs     «rord  or  make  a  motion  and  then  I  felt 

is  arms  slipping  around  me  in  a  feeble 

10 Embrace  and  his  voice  murmuring,  'My 

larling!'   " 

Grandma  raised  her  eyes  from  the  old 

ecord   and   gazed   pensively  out   of  the 

Afindow.     For    some    time    none    of    us 

poke  or  even  moved.     My  sister's  eyes 

J.  ere  misty  and  I  felt  that  I  was  going  to 

lubber  like  a  baby.     I  felt  very  mean 

nd  small.     Then  the  old  lady  adjusted 

icr  glasses  and  glanced  at  the  final  entry 

n  her  diary  ere  closing  the  book.     "We 

locked  at  eight  that  evening,  after  a  pas- 

iige  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days  from  Foo- 

how,  and  at  four  next  morning,  your 

ather,  Warren  Babcock  Kills,  was  born 

it  the  Bromley  Private    Hospital,  Lon- 

1  on . " 


You  try 

Winsome 

Soap 


The  latest  and  finest 
product  of  the  famous 
Vinolia  Laboratories. 
Canada's  first  great  Toi- 
let Soap,  made  of  the 
finest  ingredients  in  the 
world  —  after  years  of 
study  of  Canadian  clim- 
ate andwaterconditions. 


All  druggists  sell  Winsome  — 10c  per  cake. 

\inolia  toilet  soaps  and  perfumes  are  refreshing,  fragrant  and  give  a 
satisfaction  that  comes  only  from  the  use  of  pure  ingredients.  I  use 
"Winsome"  Soap  for  my  toilet  at  all  times. 

(Signed)  Helene  Chadwick 


VINOLIA  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Soapmakers  to  H.M.  the  King 
LONDON        -       PARIS       -       TORONTO 


tmome 


THE  hand  processes — seven  of  them — by 
which  every  single  Spencerian  Pen  is 
carefully  and  separately  fashioned,  are  what 
make  Spencerian  Pens  so  long  lived,  so  uni- 
form in  quality  and  so  perfect  in  their  writing 
points.  We  might  add  that  this  same  indi- 
vidual care  has  made  them  the  standard  for  SPKNCKRIAN  PEN  CO. 
over  half  a  century.     At  all  good  dealers.  34i<  BroaJway.  New  York 


Send  lOcfor  10  sample 
pens,  andgetfree,  that 
fascinating  hook, 
"What  Your  Hand- 
ivriting  Reveals.  " 

Address 


Warwick    Hri)s.    &    nulloi.    Ltd.,    Toronto 
Canadian  Distributors 

^^  Made  in  England 

bpeiicferiaii 

'Personal  gteel  R211S 


FineMedium, 

Stut  and 
Ballpoiiifced 


Removes  Warts 

••  ENGLISHWOMAN"  writo  to  the 
Montreal  Star  i 

"  I  road  a  letter  in  your  paper 
asking  for  a  remedy  for  wart  s,  ami 
as  I  found  one  that  took  an 
ugly  one  off  the  side  of  my  fore- 
bead  I  will  give  it  to  yon.  I  had 
a  bottle  of  Minard's  Liniment 
in  the  liou!<e  that  I  nsc  for  rheu- 
matism, and  casually  reading 
directions  I  saw  it  Mas  a  good 
thing  for  corns  and  warts,  so 
being  so  simple  I  tried  it.  Just 
dab  it  on  with  the  cork  two  or 
three  times  a  day  letting  it  dry 
on.  Well  it  all  went  away  in 
about  two  weeks,  dried  up  and 
(^mc  off  by  degrees, 

*■  Atmthrr  alito  appramd  on  mv  check  not 
CO  latfic,  hilt  !  a|iplic4l  the  name  rciuctly 
•uil  cutild  pick  it  utr  Uke  the  other." 
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As  a  refreshing  ca- 
ress of  fairies  in  a 
Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  a  fragrant 
zephyr  from  a  rare 
and  lovely  garden — 

THE  EXQUISITE 

TALCUM 
POWDERS 

OF 

Roger  &.  Gallet 

Velvety  soft  and 
fine,  pure,  delicately 
fragrant  —  supreme 
creations  of  three 
generations  of 
famous  Parisian  Par- 
fumeurs.  Select  from 
the  following  a  fra- 
grance, and  make  it 
wholly  your  own — 

Fleurs  d' Amour,  Floresde 
Tokio,  Heliotrope,  Lioris, 
OeHlet  (Carnation), 
Roses,  Silvia,  Santal, 
Sweet  Pea,  Violette — and 
Poudre  de  Talc  7101, 
especially  recommended 
for  children. 

Roger  &  Gallet 

Parfumeurs    '    Paris 

25  WEST  32ND  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Best  Dealers 
Everytvhere 

Our  guide  to  the 
most  exquisite 
"Parisian  Toilet 
Specialties"  on 
request. 
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SHE  DIDN'T  CHANGE  HER  FATHER'S  SIGN 
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le  *'  Business-romance"  Story  of  Florence  McCarthy,  Canadian,  the  World's  Onl> 
Woman   Ship    Broker,   Who    Has   Made   a   Conspicuous  and 
Unique  Success  in  the  City  of  Montreal 


By 


K  I  P  P 


MEET  Florence  Annie  McCarthy, 
the  only  woman  grain  and  ship 
broker  in  the  world.  She  is  a 
big  one,  too — no  piker — for  last  year 
she  handled  and  loaded  103  big  ocean 
freighters  at  the  port  of  Montreal,  put- 
ting into  the  holds  of  the  Atlantic  vessels 
almost    25,000,000    bushels    of    wheat. 

That  means  she  sent  overseas  nearly 
one-sixth  of  all  the  grain  shipped  from 


"I've  got  to  spend  my  days  here.  Why 
not  have  the  things  I  like  around  me?" 
she  explains.  "I  like  flowers  but  if  I 
keep  them  at  home,  I  don't  see  much  of 
them.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
daily  to  care  for  them  and  then  I  have 
blooms    all    the    time." 

A  big,  old-fashioned  ash  tray  and  plenty 
of  matches  are  her  concessions  to  mascu- 
line traders.     She  talks  ships  and  freight 


MISS   FLORENCE  McCARTHY, 
Montreal,   the   only   feminine   ship-broker   in   the   world. 


Montreal  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion. A  lot  of  the  male  members  of  her 
business  would  think  they  were  on  the 
road  to  riches  if  they  could  do  as  much. 
They  might  do  some  boasting  and  buy  a 
limousine;  Florence  McCarthy  says  little, 
keeps  a  level  head  and  goes  after  more 
business. 

She  does  it,  too,  right  under  the  noses 
of  the  big  firms  run  by  men.  Her  office 
is  in  the  Board  of  "Trade  building  in 
Montreal,  the  building  that  shelters  the 
biggest  traders  and  shippers  of  Canada. 
But  if  you  did  not  know  she  was  there 
you  might  miss  her  office.  For  only  a 
modest  sign  painted  on  the  door  glass 
reveals  the  office  of  the  unique  business, 
and  even  that  gives  no  hint  that  a  girl  is 
the  chief.  It's  just  like  hundreds  of 
other  signs  in  the  building. 

Inside  it  differs  slightly.  The  "chief's" 
private  den  reveals  the  feminine.  The 
desk  is  just  like  others  but  the  walls  and 
the  windows  show  that  the  male  is  not 
the  boss.  Windows  are  filled  with  big 
boxes  of  geraniums  almost  always  in 
bloom.  In  lilac  days  a  huge  bunch  in  a 
fancy  vase  sits  besde  the  telephone.  The 
disfiguring  calendars  that  appear  on  the 
average  business  office  wall  are  missing. 
Their  places  are  taken  by  many  pictures 
that  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  On  the 
desk  is  a  plain  office  calendar — the  only 
one   in   the   room. 


rates  from  one  side  of  the  oak-top  while 
they  smoke  from  the  other — and  sign 
the  contracts. 

Sell    or    Fight 

FLORENCE  McCarthy  did  not  in- 
tend to  be  the  woman  ship  and  grain 
broker  of  the  world.  She  drifted  into  the 
work,  but  now  that  she  is  safely  established 
wild  horses  could  not  drag  her  away  from 
the  game.  Twenty  years  ago  she  went  into 
the  office  one  day  to  help  her  father  in  a  time 
of  temporary  shortage  of  assistance.  She 
made  such  a  success  of  the  work  that 
Timothy  R.  McCarthy,  recognizing  he 
had  found  a  treasure,  never  let  her  go. 
Thirteen  years  later  he  died.  He  left 
her  a  fine  business  with  splendid  scope 
for  development.  She  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge in  spite  of  scores  of  "doubting  Tho- 
mases" and  won  out  in  the  fight. 

"A  captain  told  me  once  that  he  had 
heard  of  another  woman  in  this  business  in 
a  distant  port  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  her  location."  So  ap- 
parently she  stands  alone  in  the  ship  and 
grain  brokerage  business. 

The  real  test  of  her  ability  came  in 
1915,  when,  after  an  illness  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  her  father  died.  Then 
she  had  to  decide  to  sell  or  fight. 

Florence  did  not  want  to  get  away 
from   the  ships.     For  the  first    time  in 


her  life  she  realised  the  place  they  had  ii 
her  heart.  Generations  of  McCarthy; 
had  sailed  the  seas — in  windjammers  o; 
steam  vessels.  The  ocean  had  becomi 
a  part  of  the  family.  They  turned  to  i 
naturally,  it  seemed.  Hadn't  one  grand 
father  been  a  captain  on  one  of  the  bigges' 
sailing  vessels  of  his  day?  And  was  i' 
not  true  that  the  ship  came  back  to  iti 
home  port  one  day  with  the  flag  at  hal 
mast  for  the  skipper  who  had  found  in  t 
shotted  shroud  a  last  resting  place  be- 
neath the  billows?  And  her  father's  young 
er  brother  had  gone  to  sea  as  a  youti 
as  an  apprentice,  dreaming  of  the  daj 
when  he  would  stand  on  the  captain'i 
bridge  and  be  master  of  a  ship  of  his  own 
But  before  the  coveted  certificate  o 
the  master  was  won  he  had  joined  hii 
ancestor  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the  ocean 

Timothy  had  never  sailed  the  ocean 
but  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  fai 
away  from  it.  It  lured  him  constantly 
if  his  life  had  been  his  to  live  over  agaii 
it  is  safe  betting  that  he  would  have  res- 
ponded to  the  call  of  the  sea.  He  waj 
never  able  to  get  far  from  the  water 
So  when  he  came  to  Canada  and  settlec 
in  Montreal  he  sought  the  river  side.  H« 
lingered  around  the  docks,  watched  th« 
freighters  come  and  go  and  the  busy  gang! 
of  longshoremen  loading  and  unloading 
the  wanderers  of  the  seven  seas.  What 
more  natural,  then,  than  that  he  shoulc 
start  a  little  bu.siness  that  dealt  with  th« 
skippers  and  the  shipping  companies' 
So  it  wasn't  long  until  this  sign  was  paint- 
ed on  the  door  of  a  little  office: 
"T.  R.  McCarthy,  grain  andship broker.' 

That  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ag( 
in  the  days  when  the  West  was  almosi 
unknown  and  the  golden  stream  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  had  not  turned  its  mouth  over- 
seas in  huge  quantities. 

The  business  developed  rapidly;  clerks 
came  and  went — went  with  alarminf 
frequency.  They  added  to  his  troubles 
almost  weekly  by  their  resignations 
When  one  of  the  male  office  helpers  hac 
grown  to  understand  the  trade  a  little 
he  drifted  away  and  a  new  one  had  to  bt 
obtained  and  broken  in.  Five  or  sil 
years  of  this  sort  of  life  he  endured  before  S| 
bright  thought  struck  him. 

Replacing  Vagrant  Workers 

HIS  daughter  Florence  had  come  froml 
England  to  join  the  family  in  Mont-I 
real.  She  had  just  left  school.  There  was| 
no  particular  need  for  her  at  home. 

"Why  not  come  down  to  the  officel 
and  give  me  a  lift  for  a  few  days?"  herl 
father  suggested  one  evening  as  they  satl 
at  home  after  his  day's  work  was  done.] 

"All  right,  father.  I'll  be  there  in  the 
morning.     What's    the    hour?" 

She  came.     From  the  first  day  she  wa 
an  apt   pupil.     She  picked  up  the  ship! 
and    grain    business    amazingly    quickly.! 
In   a  few   weeks  her  father  pronouncedj 
her  his  "right  hand  man." 

"That  was  one  of  the  biggest  compli-l 
ments  he  ever  paid  me,"  she  declares! 
often  as  she  recalls  the  early  training  in  J 
the  office.  "When  business  took  him  to  I 
the  docks,  I  was  chief  in  the  office.  I J 
made  all  the  agreements — just  as  he| 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  there.' 
After  a  little  while  he  did  not  hesitate! 


if 


to  leave  me  in  charge 
all  things." 


He  trusted  me  in 
She  Fooled  the  Glooms 


THAT  was  twenty  years  ago — when 
the  business  was  young  and  the 
yearly  total  small.  When  Timothy 
McCarthy  died  in  1915,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  vessels  he  had  handled  in  one  sea- 
son was  sixty-five.  They  were  the  ordin- 
ary freighters  of  his  time  with  a  capacity 
of  six  or  seven  million  bushels.  Last 
year  his  daughter  loaded  and  sent  to 
sea  103  steamers;  in  their  holds  lay  nearly 
25,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  and 
United   States  grain. 

The  girl  who  had  broken  into  a:  new 
sphere  for  women  had  done  that.  It 
had  been  accomplished,  too,  when  friends 
galore  had  predicted  dire  failure.  For 
when  her  father  died  it  was  the  friends  of 
Florence  McCarthy,  not  her  business 
associates,  who  advised,  nay,  almost 
begged,  her  to  close  the  office  and  so 
retain  the  profits  the  founder  of  the  com- 
pany had  made  by  hard  work.  They  had 
a  thousand  reasons  at  their  tongue's 
end  why  she  should  quit  at  once.  It 
wasn't  a  woman's  job;  she  would  fail 
in  six  months;  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  of  trade  without 
paternal   assistance. 

But  the  old  skippers  thought  otherwise. 
They  dropped  into  the  office,  nominally 
to  talk  cargoes,  but  really  to  give  the  girl 
a  word  of  advice.  Quit?  No,  they  said. 
She  had  carried  on  while  her  father  lay 
at  home  on  his  death  bed.  She  had 
done  well  then — why  couldn't  she  do 
just  as  well  now  that  she  was  really  alone? 

"I  am  going  to  stick,"  she  announced. 
"I  will  give  the  job  a  thorough  try-out 
before    I    go    under." 

Back  in  the  office  she  sat  down  at  the 
old  typewriter.  She  wrote  every  com- 
pany and  captain  who  had  been  doing 
business  with  T.  R.  McCarthy.  Her 
father  was  dead;  she  had  been  his  right 
hand  man  for  years;  she  had  conducted 
the  business  alone  for  the  year  and  a  half 
he  had  been  sick — she  told  them  that. 
There  had  been  no  complaints  from  the 
ship  owners  when  they  did  not  know  that 
a  girl  was  handling  their  vessels.  Why 
should  there  be  any  now  that  they  knew 
the  facts?  She  had  given  them  the  ser- 
vice they  demanded  and  would  continue 
to  do  so.  She  did  not  beg  for  trade  but 
stated  the  facts  clearly  and  plainly. 

The  vessel  owners  liked  the  letter. 
The  captains  said  she  knew  her  business. 
One  by  one  the  answers  came  back.  Ev- 
ery one  declared  that  the  death  of  the 
father  would  not  cause  them  to  take  their 
trade  away. 

"I  never  lost  a  customer  when  father 
died,"  she  asserts.  "The  letters  were  so 
kind  I  just  had  to  go  on,  then." 

"It  was  war  time,  too,"  she  added,  as 
she  recalled  the  story  of  her  success. 
"You  know  everybody  was  expected  to  do 
everything  they  could  to  help  win  the 
fight.  I  could  not  shoulder  a  rifle  and 
go  to  the  trenches  but  I  knew  I  could 
handle  ships  and  grain  and  do  my  part 
thit  way.  My  patriotism,  added  to  my 
love  for  the  business  game,  spurred  me  on 
— and   here  I   am,"  she  concluded.' 

So  in  an  upper  office  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  Florence  Annie  McCarthy 
sits  daily  behind  a  desk  and  works  long 
hours  with  ships  and  wheat.  In  the 
war  days  she  was  often  there  at  seven  in 
the  morning.  Ten  o'clock  at  night  was  a 
frequent  closing  hour.  Hundreds  of 
meals  she  ate  at  the  desk  where  business 
bound  her  fast.  But  when  she  grew 
weary  a  glance  at  the  door  with  its  painted 
sign,  "T.  R.  McCarthy,  Reg'd,"  with  its 
fond  memories  drove  her  on.  And  it 
does  yet  and  always  will.  She  didn't 
change  her   father's  sign. 

With  peace  came  respite  from  the 
eighteen-hour  day  and  an  opportunity 
to  rest  each  Winter.  So  when  Winter  com- 
es and  the  last  ocean  boat  has  gone  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  she  leaves  a  clerk  in 
charge  and  catches  a  boat  for  England. 
For  two  or  three  months  she  loafs  with 
old  friends  and  acquaintances  overseas 
but  long  before  the  ice  has  been  swept 
to  the  ocean  leaving  the  river  free,  Flor- 
ence McCarthy  is  back  at  the  old  desk. 
When  the  first  grain  carrier  noses  its  way 
into  an  elevator  berth  she  is  ready  with  a 
load   of   Canada's  golden    crop. 

She  likes  the  work  and  she  wouldn't 
quit  if  she  could.  Incidentally  she  takes 
pride  in  the  success  she  has  won  in  a  field 
where  no  other  woman  invades  and 
where  miserable  failure  was  predicted. 
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t^mb  Make  Good  Tea 


Scald  out  a  crockery  tea  pot 
and  while  it  is  warm  put  in  one 
teaspoonfulof  Salada  for  every 
two  cups.  Pour  on  freshly  boil- 
ed water,  and  let  it-remain  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than 
seven  minutes — the  result  will 
be  the  most  delicious  tea  you 
ever  tasted. 

There  is  only  one  risht  way 
— and  the  best  tea  to  use  is 
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SAIADA' 


!! 


]  Useful 

/     and 

^Ornamentdl 


Attractively 

made  with 
glass  or  metal  ^ 
surface  the 

Xi^SuoingPurnitureShoe 

is    also    a    time    and    money    saver. 
Moves  quickly,  easily  over  floors  and 
carpets    without    damaging;    thsm. 
See   that  all    the   furniture   and 
metal  beds  you  buy  are  equip- 
ped  with  them. 
Alt  si^es  and  styles,  both  ^lass 
base  and  smooth  metal  base 
Made  in  Canada  by 
Onward  Mfp:.  Co., 
Kitchener,  Ont. 


Twinl^the  new 

colours  into — 


Blouses 

Stockings 

Dresses 

Camisoles 

Knickers 

Chemises 

Gloves 


Nightgowns 
Petticoats 


Twinl<^ 


Washes  and  Dyes 

at  the  same  time 


Really — with  such  a  riot  of  charming  colours  so  prevalent  this  year — 
you  feel  "  out  of  it "  if  you  do  not  reflect  the  fashions.  Yet,  one 
cannot  always  get  the  very  new  colours  in  the  stores,  nor  can  one  well 
afford  to  discard  one's  things  before  they  are  worn  out.  Here  is  where 
the  wonderful  Twink  coloured  flakes  come  to  your  rescue.  Into  the 
shining  Twink  lather  simply  put  your  garment  or  fabric  and  swish 
it  to  and  fro  a  few  minutes — then  rinse,  and  presto !  you  have  that 
wonderful  new  colour  you  want — clear,  clean,  beautiful  and  fast. 

The  Drag  and  Departmental  Stores  Bell  Twink,  21  new  ahade: 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Lux 


T3 


i 
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^  for  safcgtuirding 

L    f he  HEALTH 
of  the  Family 


Prepared    only    by: 
.1      C.    ENO    Ud.. 

•Krull     Rail-     Works, 
I,on<lon,   England. 

Api-nlB  for  North   America: 

Hsn.ld    F.    RUchli!    &    Co., 

Limited. 


one  turns  naturally  to  ENO'S  "Fruit  Salt" 
-  the  famous  giver  of  health  and  happiness 
from  the  old  "mother  country."  ENO  has 
been  the  family's  regulator  of  health  for  over 
half  a  century  it  is  so  pure,  so  carefully  pre- 
pared, so  pleasant  to  drink,  that  it  agrees 
with  the  most  delicate  constitution. 

As  a  safeguard  against  those  digestive  ailments 
which  often  beset  us  as  a  blood  purifier — 
as  a  gentle  corrective  for  liver  troubles  as  an 
invaluable  agent  for  the  treatment  of  rheum- 
atic conditions— as  a  refreshing  thirst-quencher 
-ENO  is  unequalled.  There  is  no  house- 
hold that  is  not  healthier  and  happier  for  the 
morning  glass  of 


mUIT   SALT 

Your    Druggist    sells   it — 
ask  him  for  a  bottle  to-day 


MANLY  BOYS! 

JVould  You  Like  to  Own  this  Watch? 

Here  is  one  of  the  handsomest  watches 
you  have  ever  seen — the  latest  style, 
thin  model — one  of  the  nicest  models 
which  you  can  buy  in  the  most  expen- 
sive jewelry  stores  in  the  city.  It's 
not  a  "boy's  watch" — that  is,  not  a 
watch  for  you  to  use  a  few  years, 
and  then  get  a  better  one  when  you 
"grow  up."  This  watch  is  a  far  bet- 
ter watch  than  is  owned  by  most  of  the 
men  you  know — and  you'll  not  only 
be  intensely  proud  of  it  now,  but  you'll 
be  proud  of  it  when  you're  a  grown 
man. 

Now  for  the  remarkable  part  of  it! 
You  can  get  this  watch  absolutely 
FREE    OF    CHARGE'  Jeweled  Movement— Empress  Quality 

Gold  Plate   Case 

How?  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to  me  to-day. 
We  will  write  you  by  next  mail. 

CUT  OFF  AND  MAIL 

The  Agency  Division,  MacLean's  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  win  that  high-class  gold  watch. 

My  name  is    

Address    


Age 


I'M  WARM,  I'M  FED,  I'M  LOVED, 

BUT  I'M  OLD  AND  OUT  OF  A  JOBj 

By     N   \  X  C  V     J  ,     PORTER 


THIS  is  a  remarkable  human  document — the  author  has  sent  it  to 
MacLean's  and  called  it:  "Just  a  Life."  Her  name  is  witliheld 
for  obvious  reasons.  What  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle  propounded 
by  "Mrs.  Porter"? 


I  AM  A  GREAT  READER,  there- 
fore 1  often  read  the  stories  of  other 
lives.  There  are  parts  of  these 
stories  that  do  not  ring  true.  As  I 
write  this  in  my  cabin,  I  wonder  shall  I 
be  able  to  escape  this,  to  me,  general 
fault?  I  promise  myself  my  tale  shall 
be  true,  even  if  truth  is  dull. 

My  people  were  Christian  people  who 
early  led  me  to  believe  that  the  only  real 
important  thing  was  to  lead  a  Christian 
life.  Their  view  of  what  that  life  was 
would  probably  seem  narrow  should  I 
put  it  in  print.  Nevertheless  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  their  narrow  views  of  long 
ago,  made  as  good  a  type  of  man  or  wo- 
man   as    the    broader    views    of    to-day. 

I  was  a  lonely  child  and  an  imaginative 
one.  My  faith  was  strong  in  all  fairy 
books.  Many  hours  were  spent  in 
reading  them.  Never  will  I  forget  the 
long  sunny  afternoon,  in  a  dose  bedroom, 
where,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  I  insisted  that 
we  write  'Fairy  Stories'.  My  two  friends, 
more  prosaic  than  I,  had  to  listen  to  mine, 
while  I  must  confess  I  dictated  theirs  as 
well.  What  did  it  matter  if  surroundings 
were  sordid?  Did  we  not  company  with 
miracles  of  light  and  beauty,  flashing 
gems,  hidden  grottos — sparkling  with 
precious  stones  and  surrounded,  in  fancy, 
with  mysterious  beings  clothed  in  dia- 
phanous garments  of  glistening  fragility? 
But  in  spite  of  such  doings  I  really  was 
an  outdoors  child. 

At  last  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  school. 
Over  a  mile  I  went  with  many  others  to 
the  little  school  set  way  back  in  the  woods 
to  be  in  the  center  of  the  district.  In 
three  sides  of  our  playground  ran  a  beau- 
tiful trout  stream.  Sparkling  over  stones 
and  pebbles  it  made  the  pebbles  look 
like  gems  to  us  and  we  gathered  the  most 
lovely  and  carried  them  over  a  mile  and 
hid  them  in  a  recess  under  a  big  rock, 
playing  we  were  pirates,  and  /  was  a 
girU 

At  fourteen  I  was  tall  and  large  for  my 
age  and  considered  'smart'  in  school. 
I  secured  a  school  in  a  back  district, 
passed  my  examinations,  taught  for 
fourteen  weeks  for  seventy  dollars,  half 
of  which  I  gave  for  board. 

In  these  days  of  teaching,  where  coun- 
try schoolteachers  teach  everything  from 
gardening  to  embroidery  and  then  some, 
my  efforts  appear  weak.  However  I 
know  that  I  turned  out  pupils  who  could 
read  better,  spell  better,  work  their  sums 
better  than  those  of  the  present  day  often 
can. 

At  twenty-two  I  married  a  kind,  honor- 
able man.  Five  children  blessed  our 
home,  but,  as  always,  lack  of  means  ham- 
pered us.  We  were  happy  in  each  other 
and  the  children  but  lacked  the  means  to 
carry  out  much  needed  (we  thought) 
plans. 

The     Great     Grief 

THEN  came  the  sorrow  that  to  this 
day  is  an  abiding  ;grief.  My  hus- 
band died.  My  youngest,  a  nursing 
baby,  my  oldest  a  boy  of  fourteen.  A 
farm  I  knew  not  how  to  manage  was  my 
income.  I  sold  it  for  a  few  thousand 
dollars  and  bought  a  comfortable  home  in 
an  adjoining  city.  There  I  tried  to  edu- 
cate my  children.  T  sent  my  eldest  son 
to  a  business  college,  also  to  a  prep, 
school  for  one  year.  The  others  attended 
the  city  schools. 

I  found  my  little  sum  of  money  steadily 
decreasing.  And  as  women  always  have 
done  and  always  will  do,  I  took  boarders. 
Why  boarders?  I  must  have  work  so  I 
could  keep  my  children  with  me.  For 
several  years  I  struggled  on,  overworked 
and  underpaid,  yet  keeping  body  and 
soul  together;  doing  my  bit  in  church  and 


community;  trying  with  all  my  might  to 
bring  my  children  up  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  have  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men. 

My  strength  and  health  failed,  my 
oldest  daughter  as  well.  She  had  given  of 
her  best  young  strength.  I  dared  tha 
worst,  dismissed  my  boarders,  went  to 
the  west  for  the  summer  and  took  my 
daughters. 

Every  day  of  these  years  had  taken 
their  toll  of  me.  Every  year  had  found 
me  poorer  and  every  night  was  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  the  future  when  my  child- 
ren and  I  would  be  destitute.  Whv  did- 
n't 1  trust  God?  I  thought  I  did.  1 
think  I  do.  Yet  the  fear  haunted  me 
daily,  hourly.  It  made  me  irritable,  it 
took  the  sweetness  out  of  our  lives.  Over 
us  all  was  the  scum  of  fear. 

My  oldest  son  obtained  a  position  in  a 
nearby  city.  My  second  son  was  learn- 
ing a  trade.  When  I  returned  from  the 
West,  better  in  health  but  still  with  the 
burden  of  supporting  my  family  upon  me, 
I  became  an  agent.  Oh  the  horror  of  it! 
I  did  fairly  well,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a 
marked  woman.  It  took  all  there  was  in 
me  to  ring  the  bell  and  make  my  business 
known.  I  could  not  stand  the  walking 
and  had  to  give  that  up.  Then  I  tried  a 
store  in  my  own  house.  I  was  too  far 
out    of   the   business   section. 

Then  came  another  blow.  My  son 
had  learned  his  trade.  My  oldest  daugh- 
ter was  training  for  a  nurse,  when  my 
second  son  came  home  and  said: 

"Mother,  I  am  going  to  Alberta,  take 
up  a  homestead  and  see  what  I  can  do. 
I   cannot  live   here  any  longer." 

My  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating  for  an 
instant.  Yet  I  knew  it  was  the  result  of 
much  deliberation  on  his  part.  The  wint- 
er before  we  had  written  the  Canadian 
government  and  received  their  home- 
steading  literature.  We  had  talked  much 
about  it  but  some  way  not  really  believ- 
ing he  would  dare  to  go. 

I  helped  him  to  get  ready.  His  broth- 
er and  I  gave  him  what  little  we  could 
spare  of  money  and  wished  him  Godspeed. 
My  little  girl  and  I  were  left  alone,  our 
hearts  aching.  He  met  with  many  dis- 
couragements, yet  I  found  a  good  farm 
or  homestead  near  a  growing  town.  He 
knew  no  more  of  farming  than  any  other 
boy  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  city. 
He  had  all  to  learn.     • 

The    Start    for    Alberta 

EARLY  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  I  sold  my  city  house,  bade 
good-bye  to  dear  friends  and  my  older 
children  and  with  my  little  girl  took  the 
long  and  tedious  journey  towhatseemed 
the  unknown  country  of  Alberta.  The 
horror  of  that  heartbreaking  trip  I'll 
never  forget.  Crowded  trains  and  car- 
sickness  and  the  car  wheels  saying  over 
and  over:  "You  can  never  go  back,  you 
can  never  go  back." 

Our  train  was  twenty-four  hours  late. 
When  we  reached  the  little  frontier  town 
my  son  was  waiting  for  us.  He  had  come 
with  his  oxen  to  take  us  the  rest  of  the 
way,  a  distance  of  over  forty  miles.  In 
our  company  was  a  young  girl,  who  had 
come  thousands  of  miles  to  meet  her 
lover,  who  had  been  getting  a  footing  in 
the  new  country.  Before  starting  on  _ 
the  last  stage  of  our  journey  the  lover 
had  found  a  parson  and  our  little  com- 
pany made  the  wedding  party.  We,  in 
an  extravagant  mood,  dined  at  the  most 
expensive  hotel  with  much  cheerfulness. 
If  not  real  for  all,  all  assumed  it.  It  is 
hoped  the  assumption  passed  for  real  to 
all  but  the  guilty  parties. 

After  dinner  the  party  separated — 
the  newly  married  to  buy  the  prairie  nee- 
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essities,  our  family  to  visit  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  for  food  for  the  coming  trek. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  started. 
At  dusk  we  halted.  Chairs  which  my 
son  had  thoughtfully  brought  were  placed 
near  the  camp  stove.  The  oxen  were 
fed  and  our  first  meal  in  this  new,  strange 
land  was  cooked  and  eaten.  We  sat  by 
our  fire,  singing  and  watching  the  wonder- 
ful northern  lights  until  the  oxen  were 
ready.  Then  on  again  through  this 
strange  wild  land,  the  tang  of  ice  in  the 
air  which  made  us  cover  warmly;  our 
light  the  stars  and  northern  lights.  One 
member  of  the  party  slumbered  peace- 
fully on  the  hay-covered  bottom  of  the 
wagon  box.  There  were  coverings  in 
plenty,  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  rocking 
chair  turned  over  her.  At  midnight  we 
reached  the  half-way  house,  so  called, 
but  it  was  not  so  to  us.  We  were  expected 
and  the  feminine  portion  of  our  party  took 
possession  of  the  "Ladies'  bunk  house." 
Using  our  own  bedding,  we  made  our- 
selves comfortable  while  the  men  camp- 
ed in  the  wagons. 

The  next  morning  being  the  Sabbath, 
we,  being  Christian  folk,  prayed  and  sang 
and  then  journeyed  on.  Now  the  trail 
grew  wilder  with  deep  drifts  of  snow  in 
many  places.  In  open  spots  the  oxen 
went  knee  deep  in  water,  stopping  to 
take  great  drafts  of  it.  My  son  said  they 
loved  the  snow  water.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon we  halted  in  the  deep  snow  in  a 
wood.  The  trees  kept  the  wind  from  us. 
The  men  cleared  the  snow  for  our  feet 
and  with  blankets  spread  under  us  we 
were  made  very  comfortable.  Here  we 
prepared  the  second  and  last  meal  I  ever 
ate,  cooked  in  the  open. 

Again  we  started  on  the  last  leg  of  our 
journey.  The  way  grew  wilder,  a  cold 
wind  came  up.  Just  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting we  saw  in  the  distance  the  new,  oh 
so  new,  village  of  'Pleasant  Rest.'  To 
one  fresh  from  the  tree-embowered  vill- 
ages of  our  native  state  the  name  seemed 
a  biting  sarcasm.  Raw  and  stark  under 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  it  lay  in  for- 
bidding ugliness.  My  heart  sank.  Was 
this  to  be  the  scene  of  my  last  years? 
It  had  grown  cold  and,  pride  cast  aside, 
(we  had  not  been  able  to  get  our  trunks) 
my  son  had  wrapped  me  in  a  bed  quilt 
of  glaring  color.  Homesick,  heartsick, 
cold,  I  didn't  care. 

.\t  ten-thirty  that  night  we  stopped 
the  weary  oxen  at  the  door  of  our  new 
home — a  rude  log  cabin,  twelve  by  four- 
teen— too  tired  to  eat.  too  numb  with 
misery  of  the  heart  to  realize  much.  We 
.swiftly  went  to  sleep  on  a  tick  filled  with 
straw  on  the  floor.  Oh,  how  we  slept! 
Then     the     waking! 

What   of'  the   Future? 

I  DRAW  a  veil  over  the  months  that 
follow:  the  day  the  fire  came  and  we 
stood  in  a  little  fireguarded  place  while 
the  billows  of  fire  leaped  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  we  gasped  for  our  breath  as  the  flames 
sped  on:  the  day  when  the  oxen  sick- 
ened and  the  heartbreaking  suspense  - 
would  we  be  able  to  get  our  breaking 
done  for  the  year?  the  joy  of  our  first 
cow  and  her  wonderful  calf;  the  first 
brood  of  chickens  and  the  dreadful  nights 
when  the  whole  family  ran  to  rescue 
the  chickens  from  weasels;  the  loss  of 
our  biggest  haystack  by  fire;  the  hungry 


days  when  illy-proportioned  meals  failed 
to  satisfy  us;  the  blessing  of  new  friends 
with  whom  we  made  common  cause, 
laughing  over  our  misfortunes,  congrat- 
ulating ourselves  and  each  other  when 
we  were  allowed  to  run  new  debts  for 
machinery  that  was  to  be  paid  for  when 
the  still  unbroken  land  brought  forth 
harvests;  the  building  of  the  new  school. 
The  novelty  of  it  all  helped  us  to  bear 
it  as  a  new  experience  and  the  blessing 
of  God  was  upon  us.  When  the  novelty 
wore  off  we  were  used  to  it. 

There  were  men  and  women  of  all 
nations,  of  high  and  low  degree,  kindly 
all, — from  the  German  old  lady  who 
spoke  of  coming  to  Alberta  on  a  'Home- 
sick ticket,'  meaning  'Homesteader's'  and 
speaking  only  too  truly,  to  the  green- 
horn Englishman  who  lifted  the  back  of 
his  wagon  to  let  down  his  horse's  head  so 
it  might  drink. 

As  I  look  back  at  those  days  I  re-live 
them  in  memory.  I  see  a  land  just 
as  the  Creator  left  it,  turning  to  grain- 
fields  in  well  fenced  farms — the  first 
church  and  its  student  preachers  doing 
God's  work,  what  they  lacked  in  ex- 
perience being  made  up  in  zeal. 

Our  farm  grew  with  the  rest,  ambition 
added  others.  As  lands  and  stock  in- 
creased so  were  added  burdens,  that  years 
would  clear.  My  son  married,  a  wife 
took  my  place  in  the  home.  My  young- 
est began  for  herself.  I  woke  up.  I 
had  lived  for  years  to  get  my  children 
self-supporting.  Now  I  was  without  a 
job.  No  one  to  work  for,  no  one  to  plan 
for,  a  meagre  income,  an  alien  from  old 
friends;  I  had  faced  the  world  bravely 
with  my  children  to  fight  for;  to  get  their 
feet  on  safe  paths.  Now  what?  God 
pity  a  woman  who  gets  to  sixty  without  a 
home  to  plan  for  and  be  mistress  of.  Do 
my  children  love  me?  Yes,  but  they 
cannot  understand. 

My  oldest  daughter  went  to  a  far 
country  as  a  missionary.  There  was  a 
place  for  me.  I  went.  Hard  we  worked 
in  heat  and  squalor  to  see  lives  helped 
and  made  useful.  Then  came  the  war. 
She  as  nurse  left  for  France.  Again  I 
was  out  of  a  job.  I  began  to  knit  but 
could  do  but  little  as  again  I  must  go 
back  to  the  cabin,  grown,  but  still  a  rude 
unplastered  log  cabin.  There  was  no 
lure  of  novelty  now.  I  knew  it  all.  The 
children  were  dear,  the  grand-babies  love- 
ly, but  while  I  was  loved,  welcomed  and 
wanted,  I  was  not  needed.  I  am  as 
young  in  heart,  as  willing  to  start  out  on 
a  new  venture  as  of  old.  My  ambition 
is  not  dead  but  where  can  I  go?  Must  I 
settle  down  in  my  easy  chair,  to  mend,  to 
read,  to  write  and  play  with  babies? 
Just  as  in  youth  my  heart  cries  out  for 
activity,  a  home  to  plan,  and  to  be  of 
service.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done 
and  countless  thousands  suffering  to  the 
death.  It  is  not  enough  to  compare  my 
lot.  It  brings  no  comfort.  I  want  to  be 
of  use.  Is  this  rebellion  wrong?  God 
help  me;  He  must  know  best.  So  I 
wait.  Before  me  stretches  the  snowy 
stubble  field,  every  tree  and  shrub  a 
glistening  miracle  of  hoar  frost.  I'm 
warm,  I'm  fed,  I'm  loved,  I'm  wanted  but 
I'm  getting  old  and  am  out  of  a  job.  God 
help    me.     He   knows   best.     ' 

A  new  thought  comes.  Is  waiting  the 
new  job?  Is  it  promotion?  I'm  filled 
with  wonder.     I'll  do  my  best. 


QUERIES  AND  PROBLEMS  THAT 

ARE  PUT  UP  TO  MRS.  PRINGLE 


Ouestion:— Mrs.  T.  C,  Montreal — 
Plea.se  give  me  particulars  as  to  teaching 
in  Canada.  My  sister  intends  coming 
over  this  summer  and  she  has  had  two 
years'  training  for  a  teacher  in  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Training  College,  Dublin, 
and  has  for  the  past  four  years  been  teach- 
ing there.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  her 
to  enter  a  College  here  before  obtaining 
a  position? 

Answer:  -If  your  sister  wishes  to  teach 
in  a  pul>lic  school  here,  her  first  course 
would  be  to  submit  her  testimonials  and 
dipl.)maa  to  the  Education  Department 
of  whatever  province  she  wants  to  teach 
in.  Each  province  has  its  own  regula- 
tions in  this  matter.  In  Ontario  the 
rule  followed  is  that  if  the  college  in 
which  a  teacher  has  been  trained  has  a 
recognized  standing,  she  would  be  grant- 
ed a  provisional  certificate  to  teach  for 
one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
would  be  required  to  pa.ss  examinations 
in  about  twelve  subjects,  for  which  she 
could     prepare     during     the     year.     On 


passingthese  examinations  she  would  re- 
ceive a  permanent  second  class  certificate. 
But  Quebec  has  different  requirements. 
You  might  address  the  Department  of 
Education,  Quebec,  Que.,  for  information. 

Ouestion:-Miss  V.  McK:  -For  the 
past  six  years  I  have  worked  as  a  sten- 
ographer and  lately  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  am  not  suited  for  the 
work,  but  the  question  is,  what  else  am 
I  fitted  for?  I  am  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  obliged  to  support  myself,  and  have 
had  only  a  public  school  education  along 
with  the  business  course.  The  one 
thing  I  really  do  like  is  housework.  I 
would  love  to  be  able  to  cook  and  run  a 
home,  and  do  hope  I  shall  have  one  of  my 
very   own   some   day. 

Answer:  -The  work  of  a  dietitian 
would  certainly  fit  in  with  your  tastes. 
See  my  article  in  the  May  15  number, 
which  gives'  full  particulars  of  courses 
offered  in  Household  Science. 
CA  fuller  and  more  personal  answer  has 
been   sent   by   mail,. 
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Stattdard  cSanitar^  TDfe.  Co.,  umhed  Toronto 


Aspirin 

UNLESS  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets,  you 


are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all 


Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  22  years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain,  Pain 


Handy  "Bayer"  bo.xps  of  12  tablets— Also  bottles  of  24  and  100— DniriRistii. 

Ai.plrin   ix  th.,  trarto   mark    (r-KUl-ro.!  In   Cann.lu)   ..f  HRjor   MamifRcniro  of   Mnm.- 
a.-.tlracldenlar  of  Sallcyllcacld.      Whtlo  It  la  will  known  that  A.plrln  m';'',"'„,,r,.„v 
•'lanufotturo,  to  aaslat  tho  public  agalnat  Imltallona.  the  Tableta  or  Mn  . 
will    bo   atamped    with   their  general    trado   mark,    tho      Uayer  <.re«a. 
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<T// mnunlam 

"*  ////'f  J  tviii'i  hum'  I'oul- 
derx  doivn  on  the  tuvaders, 
but  Hannibal  only  laughed, 
"'/'houiih  the  mouutmns 
topple  upon  «.r."  he  vowed, 
"our  suiordi  shall  drink 
deep  in  h'otne'"^ 


"JheValue  ofOime 


By  f^r6n.os- 


I'aiiiiiiii^r  i,y  HAKdI.l*   IikLAY 


CROSS   THE   ALPS 
blood  of    Rome. 


rode    Hannibal,  thirsting  for  the 


History  holds  no  more  breathless  adventure.    Hatred 

of  Rome  was  this  African  warrior's  earliest  heritage.     A 

century   after  Alexander    flashed   across  the   page   of   Time,  young 

IlKnnibal  — not  yet  in  his   teens— swore   undying   vengeance    against 

the  foe  of  Carthage. 

At  twenty-eight  he  was  acclaimed  commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  in  Spain.  Like  a  thunderbolt  he  struck.  Instead  of  following 
the  seaward  route  to  the  south,  with  its  inevitable  delays  on  the 
African  shore,  he  plunged  daringly  overland  —  ?iZXo%%  the  frozen 
mysteries  of  the  Alps. 

Without  maps,  without  guides,  he  flung  himself  boldly  into  the 
impassaV)le  unknown.  His  superb  cavalry,  his  great  herd  of  war 
elephants,  struck  terror  into  the  swarming  mountain  hordes.  Nothing 
could  stop  him.  He  knew  the  power  of  preparedness,  the  strength 
of  surprise.  He  knew  the  Value  of  Time.  "Beyond  the  Alps  lies 
Italy!"  he  thundered— and  the  world's  proudest  empire  staggered 
under  liis  sledge  hammer  blows. 

»        •        *        *        « 

The  blood-soaked  pages  of  Hannibal's  bitter  vendetta  are  covered 
with  dust.  Rome  is  but  a  memory.  Yet  the  Ka/?/.?  0/ 7»//^  so  vividly 
seen  by  Confucius,  Plato,  Alexander,  Hannibal— by  all  makers  of  his- 
tory— is  irhpressed  more  sharply  on  the  race  with  every  passing  century. 


"Time  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of."  "Who  wastes  Time,  wastes 
life!"  These  hard-learned  lessons  of  ages  past  are  reflected  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  history  inakers  of  our  own  day  guard  life's 
most  costly  commodity—  Time! 


Beloit',  one  of  the  neii'  I-.ifiin 
Presentation  H  'atehes  —  mate- 
rial,  construct  ion,  adjustments 
and  scn'ice  fully  covered  by 
Elgin  Gxtarantee, 


&lgifrWafches 


Judged  by 
COMFORT    and 

USEFULNESS 
Carnes    Artificial 

Arms  are  best. 


The  Man  Who  Wears  One  Says 

"Buy  a  Carnes*' 

DEAR  SlRS:~Th^  arm  fits 
me  perfectly.  I  have  only  been 
Wearing  it  a  few  months,  but 
can  use  it  in  driving,  riding  a 
bicycle,  holding  a  gun,  and 
hate  only  just  start- 

Sed  finding  out  what 
uses  your  arm  can 
be  put  to.  To  any- 
one looking  for  the 
best  artificial  arm  I 
say — buy  a  Carnes. 

EDWARD  McWHA 


CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  COMPANY 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dept.  13 


I  Irtentfioiafum 

I  A  wonderful  relief 

m     for  Sunburn, Insect 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


No   Brains: — The  shades  of  night  were 
falling   fast. 
The  fool  "stepped  on  it''  and  rushed  past. 
A   crash — he   died   without      a   sound; 
They  opened  up   his  head   and  found 
Excelsior! 
— Boston     Transcript. 


Sayings  of  a  Mysogynist: — "I  see  as 

French  convicts  are  to    be  given  wives."  . 

"Unnecessary    cruelty,    I    calls    it!" — 
University   of   Toronto  Goblin. 


In  Russia: — "What  isthe  nationalsong 
of   the    Russian    bolshevists?" 

"  'I'm  forever  blowing  roubles!'  " — 
University   of   Toronto  Goblin. 

Bygones: — Bobbie — "How  did  ye  hurt 
yer     hand?     Been     fightin'?" 

Eddie — "Yep.  Those  were  awful  sharp 
teeth  Sammy  Jones  used  to  have." — Life. 


Well-known  Pest: — "Why  did  you  de- 
cline to  express  your  opinion  when  that 
caller  asked  for  it?"  inquired  the  secretary. 

"He  didn't  really  want  my  opinion," 
replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "He  was  lone- 
some and  wanted  to  start  an  argument." — 
Washington    Star. 


An  Early  Traveler: — Said  one  little  boy 
to  another:  "We  have  had  such  a  bad 
time  at  home.  Our  new  little  kid  went  up 
to   heaven." 

"We  have  had  a  worse  time,"  replied 
the  other.  "We  got  one  down  from  heav- 
en." 

"What  a  nuisance,"  said  his  little 
friend.  "It  must  be  the  same  little  kid  go- 
ing  about." — Judge. 


Why  I  am  A  Bachelor: — "Is  that  you, 
Henry?  What  do  you  mean  by  coming 
in  at  this  hour?" 

"I  thought  you'd  just  love  those  cro- 
cheted slippers." 

"John,  put  out  that  frightful  cigar, 
at  oncel" 

"Hurry  and  get  dressed,  the  MacBoobs 
will  be  over  in  a  few  minutes." 

"You  really  ought  to  get  a  new  smoking 
jacket." — University   of   Toronto  Goblin. 


Business  Is  Picking  Up: — "Rastus," 
said  the  judge  sternly,  "you  are  found 
guilty  of  having  stolen  two  chickens  from 
Mr.  Robinson's  coop  last  week.  The  fine 
will    be    five    dollars." 

Smiling  complacently ,  Rastusapproached 
the  clerk  of  the  court  and  laid  a  ten- 
dollar    bill    on    the    desk. 

"Yessuh,  jedge,"  he  said,  "so  ah  gives 
you  ten  bucks  which  will  pay  you  up  to 
and  includin'  nex'  Sattidy  night." — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


A  Cruel  One:— Sir  Gerald  Du  Maurier 
recently  stated  that  the  famous  gag  of  all 
mediocre  comedians — the  ma-in-law  joke 
— had  its  origin  away  in  the  dim  stone  age. 
It  appears,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Caveman  was 
gnawing  at  a  bear-bone  in  his  cave,  when 
Mrs.  C.  rushed  in,  crying,  "Quick,  quick! 
Get  your  club!  Sabre-toothed  tiger  chas- 
ing mother!"  Mr.  C.  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"And  what  do  I  care,"  he  asked,  "what 
happens  to  a  sabre-toothed  tiger?" — 
London    Sunday     Express. 


The  World's  Worst  Break  :^A  negro 
was  brought  before  a  city  judge  on  the 
ground  of  disorderly  conduct  and  pleaded 
not  guilty. 

"You  say  you  weren't  doing  anything 
when  this  officer  arrested  you?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"Suttin'ly  not,  yo'  Honah,"  replied  the 
defendant.  "Ah  was  jes'  walking  down  de 
street  singin'  a  little  song  at  mahse'f  when 
a  big  mick  hits  me  on  de  jaw  and  dendis 
big  Irish  cop  pinches  me." 

"H'm,"  meditated  the  judge,  "whatwere 
you    singing?" 

"Ah  was  jes'  singing,  'Ireland  mus'  be 
Heaven  fo'  mah  mudder  come  from  dere.'  " 
—American    Legion     Weekly. 
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YOU  WILL  doubtless  be  inter- 
ested in  this  picture  of  Charles 
Christopher  Jenkins,  the  auth- 
or of  "The  Timber  Pirate"   which 
begins  in  our  next  issue.     Of  course 
"C.  C."  does  not  always  appear  thus 
informally  garbed,  because  like  most 
authors  he  is  a  newspaper  man,  and 
has  to  bow  to  the  convention  that 
demands  that  newspapermen  shall 
be  garbed  as  the  general  run  of  men. 
But  he  is  at  his  best  when  you  find 
him  in  high  boots  and  mackinaws, 
face  burned  the  color  of  an  Indian's 
and  redolent   with  black-fly  repel- 
lent, "packing  it"  over  a  trail  in  the 
Laurentians  or  "running  a  rapids" 
in  a  canoe  on  some  Northern  stream. 
He  knows  the  timber  reaches  of  the 
north    somewhat    better   than    he 
knows  his  own  doorstep,   and  that 
is  what  adds  the  particular  interest 
to  this  swift  moving  and  dramatic 
story  of  the  Timber  Pirate.      It  is 
told  by  a  man  who  has  been  on  the 
spot  on  all  manner  of  occasions,  and 
to  whom  the  story  lives  as  an  ex- 
perience of  life. 


This  story  will  later  be  brought 
out  in  book  form  in  Canada  and  the 
States,  negotiations  having  been 
completed  for  the  book  rights  with 
well  known  publishers  some  little 
time  ago.  I  understand  "The  Tim- 
ber Pirate"  is  also  being  prepared 
for  the  moving  pictures  by  the 
Famous  Players  Lasky  Corporation. 

TT  ISN'T  often  that  a  daily  paper 
will  descend  from  its  pedestal  and 
admit  that  it  is  not  the  final  auth- 
ority of  the  public.  Yet  recently 
the  Toronto  "Globe"  in  moralizing 
over  the  decline  of  Editoral  writings 
had  this  to  say: 

"It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  scissors  and  paste  pot 
wield  an  increasing  influence  in  the 
making  of  the  editorial,  and  that  the 
laborious  hours  of  research  spent  by 
the  editorial  writers  of  bygone  days 
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before  they  tackled  a  new  subject  are 
now  devoted  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  first  person  singular  rather 
than  the  education  of  the  masses. 
But  the  masses  will  never  know  that. 
The  movie  has  claimed  them  for  its 
own,  and  the  newspaper  on  which 
hours  were  spent  in  less  strenuous 
times  is  now  'read'  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  breakfast  or  after  tea." 

It  is  a  comforting  reflection  that 
a  magazine  is  not  so  transient.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  contented  with 
its  "ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  break- 
fast or  after  tea,"  nor  does  it  have 
to  fear  the  lure  of  the  "movie." 
It  has  its  own  appeal.  As  for  the 
newspaper,  well,  we  did  not  pen  this 
criticism  of  them.  A  prominent 
newspaper  so  criticised  itself. 

LJERE  WAS  a  graceful  tribute  in 
•*  •^  a  recent  issue  of  The  Edmonton 
"Journal"  which  we  greatly  appreci- 
ate as  will  doubtless  the  much  dis- 
cussed "flapper"  of  today.  The 
writer  says:  "The  July  1st.  issue  of 
MacLean's  has  an  attractive  cover, 
entitled  'Dominion  Day  Then  and 
Now.'  It  shows  the  girl  of  1867 
greeting  the' girl  of  1922.  The  for- 
mer is  in  crinoline  costume  with  the 
dinky  little  umbrella  that  used  to 
go  with  it,  whileher  golden  curls  are 
hanging  down  her  back.  Her  suc- 
cessor of  today  has  a  short  narrow 
skirt,  at  least  as  compared  with  the 
crinoline  affair,  and  she  has  her  hair 
bobbed.  Both  are  exceedingly  at- 
tractive, but  one  would  have  to  be 
very  much  of  an  old  fogey  to  give 
his  preference  to  the  maid  of  fifty- 
five  years  ago." 

"VV/E  WELCOME  into  the  Mac- 
**  Lean's  Magazine  family  today 
Will  J.  Stewart  of  Leonora,  West 
Coast,  British  Guiana,  South  Amer- 
ica. Why?  Because  Mr.  Stewart 
writes  from  this  far-off  land  to  say 
how  much  he  enjoys  the  reading  of 
Canada's  National  periodical;  and 
also  sends  a  snap-shot  of  himself 
reclining  in  an  easy  chair,  holding 
MACLEAN'S  in  his  hands. 

One  of  the  little  difficulties  of  this 
country  which  his  snap-shot  discloses 
is  that  cigarette  tins  filled  with 
water  must  be  used  to  keeps  ants 
from  being  too  familar  during  one's 
sleep.  The  legs  of  beds  and  tables 
are  set  in  these  cigarette  tins  and 
then  the  cigarette  tins  are  filled  with 
water. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  Canadian  who 
is  now  acting  as  Field  Engineer  on 
one  of  the  British  Guiana  planta- 
tions, and  no  doubt  he  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who 
would  be  interested  in  writing  him. 

Unfortunately,  the  snap-shot  is 
not  sufficiently  clear  topermit  of  its 
reproduction  here. 
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Every  time 
you  telephone 


xi6e 


MADE    IN    CANADA 

BATTERIES 


When  you  telephone,  the  elec- 
tric curreVit  that  carries  your 
voice  over  the  wire  is  supplied 
by  a  storage  battery.  Provin- 
cial and  Bell  telephone  sys- 
tems rely  on  Exide  Batteries. 

Exides  run  locomotives  used  in 
the  mines.  They  propel  street 
vehicles  and  industrial  trucks, 
they  light  yachts  and  passen- 
ger trains;  they  operate  rail- 
road signals  and  giant  draw- 
bridges. 

In  the  farm  homes  of  the  Do- 
minion, a  great  majority  of  all 
the  electric  light  and  power 
plants  are  equipped  with 
Exide  Batteries. 

The    first    automobile    starting 


and  lighting  battery  was  an 
Exide.  More  new  cars  leave 
the  factory  to-day,  equipped 
with  Ex;ides  than  with  any 
other  battery. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to 
make  certain  that  any  new  car 
you  buy  has  an  Exide  Battery. 
It  will  keep  its  dependable 
power  so  long  that  you  will 
find  it  not  merely  a  great  com- 
fort, but  a  true  economy. 

You  are  entitled  to  a  real  bat- 
tery, so  when  you  have  to  re- 
place your  present  one,  don't 
be  satisfied  with  a  makeshift. 
Insist  on  an  Exide.  If  you 
have  any  trouble  getting  one, 
write  us  or  our  nearest  district 
distributor. 


EXIDE    BATTERIES    OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 

153  DUFFERIN  STREET 


DISTRICT  DISTRIBUTORS: 

Crawforil    Battery    Co.,    Ltd..    Vancnuver,    B.C. 

T.    H.    Peacock.    Calgary.    Alia. 

Lcmery,Denison    Electric.     Ltd.,    Saskatoon.    Saak. 

F.    C.    Young.    Ltd..    Winnipeg.    Man. 

Carler-Jones    Electric    Co.,    Ltd.,    .Swift    Current,    Sask 

The    Battery    EnBineerini    &    Supply    Co..    Ltd.,    Ottawa 

Ont. 
The    Universal    Battery    Co.,    Ltd..    Hamilton.    Ont 
Begin    Auto    Supply    Co'y.    Ltd..    Oshawa.    Ont 
The   Auto    Electric   Service.    Montreal,    Que 
United    Distributors    Limited,    .St     ./oim     .\     R  . 


Make  sure  that  your  farm 

plant  battery  is  an  EXIDE 

—most  of  them  arc 


THE    LONG-LIFE    BATTERY    FOR    YOUR     CAR 
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THE  motorist  needs  a  Guide,  Counsellor  and  Friend 
as  much  as  any  other  wayfarer  on  the  Paths  of  Life. 
Out  on  the  highways  and  by-ways  that  lead  to  the  lakes 
and  mountains  of  the  summer  world,  the  motorist  must 
be  prepared  for  emergencies.  When  he  is  puzzled 
which  turn  to  take,  he  consults  his  Counsellor,  the  Road 
Guide.  When  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  delays  that 
harass  the  traveller  who  inflicts  upon  his  car  the  nuisance 
of  poor  tires,  and  wishes  to  side-step  the  expensive  in- 
convenience of  "blow-outs",  he  equips  his  car  with 
"Gutta  Percha"  Tires.  With  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires  he 
spins  along  with  a  free,  easy,  contented  mind,  enjoying 
an  untroubled  trip  to  cottage,  camp  or  fishing  ground. 

The  Friends  of  the  Road— "GUTTA  PERCHA"  TIRES 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Limited 

HEAD  OFFICES  AND  FACTORIES     :    TORONTO 

Branches  in  all  leading  citiks  of  Canada 
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Security  Review 
Profitable 

This  is  one  of  the  times 
of  the  year  when  hold- 
ers of  securities  have 
occasion  to  clip  cou- 
pons, receive  dividends 
and  handle  many  of 
their  investments. 
A.  careful  review  of  all 
the  investments  a  t 
present,  therefore,  is 
more  than  usually  op- 
portune. Such  a  re- 
view almost  invariably 
results  in  discovering 
some  profitable  ex- 
change, sale,  adjust- 
ment or  new  invest- 
ment. 

Adjustments  and  ex- 
changes may  be  made, 
at  present,  to  excellent 
advantage. 

Suggestions  on  Request 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Invatment 
Stcmliiti 


EslahllsheJ 
1889 


Union  Bank  BIdgJ'  -  Toronto 
Traniportatlon  BIdo.  -  Montraal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  BIdg.  -  Chicago 
Balmont  HouM    •     Victoria,  B.  C. 


What  Per  Cent.  Does 
Your  Money  Earn? 

You  can  safely  in- 
crease the  earning  power 
of  your  money  by  in- 
vesting in  the  7%  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  of 
Canadian  Paperboard 
Company,    Limited. 

The  Company  —  the 
largest  concern  of  its 
kind  in  Canada — manu- 
factures a  product  abso- 
lutely escential  in  mod- 
ern business.  Fixed  as- 
sets are  over  2^  times  tiie 
bond  indebtedness.  Average 
earnings  for  the  past  four 
years  available  for  interest 
are  more  than  three  limes  re- 
quirements. 

Price.  $95.50  and  Accrued 
Interest,  to  yield  over  7^%. 
iVrile    for    full    particulars. 

Omadxan  Dobontures 

Corporation  Limited 

CstabtiMhett  IQIO 
36  KING  ST- CAST  TORONTO 


Since     "^Tf?^      1 889 
A  Strong  Canadian  Company 

EXCELSIOR 

Insurance  |_|  P^  Company 
Head  Office:    Toronto,  Canada 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Losses  paid  since  organization,  over  $52,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
H«ad  Offices  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  Sts.  Toronto 
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PRKSEN  1    BUSINESS  RALLY 

DEPENDS  ON  WHEAT  FUTURE 

By    G.     E.     JACKSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Toronto 


August   1,   1922 
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AFTER  the  depressing  experience 
of  the  last  two  years,  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  a  gradual  resumption  of 
activity,  which,  if  not  world-wide,  is  at 
least  fairly  general.  That  such  a  resump- 
tion is  occurring  at  present  is  beyond 
doubt;  and  though  its  importance  can 
easily  be  overstated,  it  is  evidently  some- 
thing more  than  the  seasonal  increase  in 
business  which  can  be  counted  on,  even 
in  a  bad  year,  to  brighten  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Conditions  are  still,  in 
most  industries,  very  far  from  normal; 
but  lost  ground  is  being  recovered  every 
day. 

There  are  half-a-dozen  well  known  and 
accurate  barometers  in  the  United  States 
which  reflect  the  direction  and  extent  of 
industrial  changes.  One  is,  of  course, 
the  statement  of  unfilled  orders  by  the 
Steel  Corporation;  another,  rather  less 
up-to-date,  the  reports  on  production  in 
other  basic  industries;  a  third,  of  great 
value,  the  series  of  indices  of  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  published  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  which  indicates  how 
quickly  goods  of  various  kinds  are  sell- 
ing. Canada  has  not  the  same  produc- 
tion of  materials  to  study;  but  she  has 
one  reliable  index  which  cannot  be  match- 
ed by  her  neighbour.  This  is  the  month- 
ly statement  of  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment, which  shews,  by  groups  of  indus- 
tries and  for  the  country  generally,  the 
growth  or  decline  in  the  working  force 
on  which  production  depends.  The  lat- 
est bulletin  of  the  Employment  Service 
states  that,  as  early  as  the  end  of  May, 
the  working  force  in  our  industrial  estab- 
lishments was  already  more  than  10 
per  cent  greater  than  at  the  first  of  the 
year.  We  now  know  positively,  for  the 
first  time  since  1920,  that  it  is  greater 
than  the  force  employed  at  this  time 
twelve  months  ago.  This  is  a  long  step 
forward. 

The  recent  recovery  has  been  marked 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  but  most 
marked  in  the  lumber  mills,  which  have 
been  stimulated  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
revival  of  building  operations  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  absence  of  de- 
mand for  Canadian  lumber  in  Britain 
(where  the  Swedish  producers  at  present 
hold  the  market)  is  at  present  of  small 
moment. 

Tfie  Reverse  of  the  Picture 

'T^HE  reverse  side  of  the  picture  is 
-»•  less  cheerful.  After  two  years  of 
strenuous  fighting  with  adversity,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  debris  to  be  cleared  away. 
The  number  of  Canadian  failures  shews 
a  tendency  to  decline,  but  it  is  still 
very  high.  Maiiy  firms  which  were  hop- 
ing against  hope  twelve  months  ago, 
when  times  were  hardest,  that  they 
might  win  through,  seem  to  have  gone  to 
the  wall  just  as  the  strain  began  to  lessen. 
For  the  four  weeks  ending  June  2nd, 
R.  G.  Dun  and  Co.  report  275  failures  in 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  as  against 
130  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921 
and  for  the  four  weeks  ending  June  30th, 
249  failures,  as  compared  with  132  in 
the  same  month  of  the  year  before.  The 
casualties  are  diminishing  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  but  in  Manitoba  they  seem 
to  have  increased. 


As  the  summer  advances,  wheat  i^ 
always,  and  for  very  good  reasons,  an 
absorbing  topic.  This  year  its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  decisive.  During  the  war, 
and  in  the  year  that  followed  it,  the  farm- 
er was  comparatively  prosperous;  but 
in  the  past  two  seasons  he  has  been  the 
poor  relation  in  the  Canadian  family. 
His  poverty  has  hampered  all  his  neigh- 
bours; and  they  now  depend  on  his  re- 
covery. 

What  is  in  store  for  him  at  the  harvest 
of  1922?  Will  friendly  circumstances 
help  him  out  of  debt — perhaps  leave 
him  with  a  surplus  for  spending?  Or  are 
farm  credits  still  to  be  regarded  as  frozen 
and   farmer-customers   as    crippled? 

The  Next  Four  Montfis  Tell  the 
Story 

EVERYTHING  hangs  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  next  four  months — 
perhaps  on  those  of  an  even  shorter  per- 
iod. By  Christmas  at  the  latest,  we 
shall  know  with  a  fair  amount  of  certain- 
ty whether  1923  will  witness  a  return  to 
normal  economic  conditions,  or  whether 
we  must  expect  a  further  slump  in  pric- 
es generally,  further  wage  reductions, 
and    continued    unemployment. 

So  far  the  crop  reports  are  reassuring. 
On  the  whole,  the  West  has  had  abundant 
moisture.  Despite  delays  in  seeding, 
at  the  time  of  writing  the  crop  is  practi- 
cally as  far  advanced  as  it  was  at  this 
time  last  year.  There  has  been  a  trifl- 
ing reduction  in  the  wheat  acreage,  but 
the  slightest  improvement  in  the  yield 
per  acre  will  do  more  than  neutralize  it. 
Pests  have  been  held  in  check  success- 
fully. The  most  critical  period  of  growth 
is   over. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  disposition  to- 
wards caution.  For — unless  we  are  to 
have  another  bumper  crop  on  the  scale 
of  the  great  year  1915 — abundance  in 
itself  will  not  ensure  prosperity.  No 
less  important  than  the  volume  of  the 
crop,  is  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 
The  crop  of  last  year  was  a  large  one, 
but  it  was  sold  at  prices  that  effectively 
prevented  real  recovery.  In  the  weeks 
ahead  of  us,  we  can  no  more  afford  to 
neglect  the  market,  than  to  neglect  the 
harvest  weather;  and  although  the  city 
dweller  has  not  the  same  direct  interest 
in  wheat  prices  as  the  farmer,  in  as  much 
as  his  activity  depends  on  the  other's 
purchasing'  power,  his  indirect  interest, 
ju.st  at  present,  is  tremendous. 

The    Prospects    for    Wheat 

VITHAT  are  the  prospects  of  a  strong 
»  »  wheat  market  in  the  near  future? 
The  size  of  the  Canadian  crop — some 
three  hundred  million  bushels,  in  a  world's 
total  of  three  or  four  billions — will, 
of  course,  be  by  no  means  decisive.  The 
supplies  of  all  the  world  are  being 
matched  with  the  whole  of  the  demand; 
and  we  may  take  it  that  the  contribution 
of  Canada  to  those  supphes  will  probably 
be  more  than  six,  but  less  than  twelve 
per  cent. 

The  export  situation,  in  the  seasons 
following  the  war,  has  been  well  summar- 
ized by  P.  S.  Goodman  in  The  Roitnd- 
Up;  and  his  analysis  has  recently  been 


The  Only  Safe 
Hiding  Place 


for  your  money  is  the 
one  everyone  knows 
about— the  Bank.  It  is 
safe  from  loss,  fire  or 
theft  and  is  available 
whenever  you  want  it. 
Open  a  Savings  Account 
and  build  your  future. 


THE  ROYAL  BANK 
OF  CANADA 


Insist  on 

STAG  or  BEAVER  BRAND 

Fishing      Tackle 

Proven  for  over  100  years 
to  stand  the  greatest  test 

Order  through  your  dealer  or  write  direct 
Beautiful  catalogue  on  request 

Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood 

\^0.,  LXa.  TO  R  ONTO 

Also    agents     for     Rice     Lake    Canoes, 

Tuttle's    Devil    Bugs,    South    Bend,    Hil- 

derbrandt,   Hardy   Bros.     Everything  in 

Fishing   Tackle  worth   while. 
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niPREfERTHIS  BUFIALO  liOl  K  J 

YOU    WILL    a<i(i    to   your   pleasure    and   com- 
fort    when     you     riait     Niagara     Falls     by 
.stopping  at   Hotel    Lenox   in   Buffalo. 

Quietly  situated,  yet  very  convenient  to  bua- 
biess,  theatre,  and  shopping  districfts,  ahd 
Niagara    Falls    Boulevard. 

A  comfortable,  modern  hotel,  complete  in  ap- 
pointments and  service.  Every  room  an  outside 
room.  Exceptional  cuisine.  European  plan. 
Rates    from    $2.50    per    day. 

Buffalo   is   the  Western   gateway  of  the   famous 
Empire    Tours.    %Wrlte    for    Road    Guides.    Maps, 
Hotel  Booklet,   etc.     Motorists  follow   Main  Street 
or   Delaware    Avenue    to   North    Street. 
NORTH     STREET     AT     DELAWARE     AVENUE. 

C.     A.     MINER,     Managing    Director. 


HOTEL/fl 

BUFFALO  Wi 


\LENOX 

N.V, 
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endorsed  by  H.  W.  Wood  in  Alberta. 
The  countries  with  a  surplus  of  wheat 
have  been  exporting  about  660,000,000 
bushels  annually,  to  the  countries  with 
a  deficiency.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 
Exporting — 


U.  S.  A. 
Canada 

Argentine 
Austraha 
Other  Countries 
Importing — 
England 

Continental  Europe 
Asia 
Elsewhere 


260,000,000 
160,000,000 
120,000,000 
100,000,000 
20,000,000 

240,000,000 

320,000,000 

20,000,000 

80,000,000 


Before  the  war,  boih  Russia  and  India 
would  have  figured  largely  in  a  list  of 
the  countries  exporting  wheat  but  in 
the  present  season,  anything  that  they 
can  spare  is  likely  to  be  negligible.  So 
far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  the  expanded 
acreage  in  Canada  and'the  United  States 
during  the  war  years,  has  more  than  made 
up  for  the  defection  of  the  moujik.  In- 
deed, for  present  purposes,  this  acreage 
is   dangerously   large 

The  European  Situation   and  Wheat 
Prices 

TN  Mr.  Goodman's  table  of  wheat  im- 
-*•  ports,  the  demand  of  Continental 
Europe  is  the  largest  single  item— almost 
as  large,  indeed,  as  that  of  all  the  rest 
combined.  The  latest  Reparations  Cris- 
is, whose  effects  will  be  felt  profoundly 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  Germany, 
has  already  weakened  the  franc  and  the 
lira,  besides  causing  a  collapse  of  the 
mark.  It  cannot  but  lessen  the  power  of 
Europe  to  buy  the  surplus  wheat  she 
needs.  Moreover,  while  the  budgets  of 
the  chief  countries  shew  few  signs  of 
improvement — and  the  governmental 
finance.^  of  France  and  Poland  are  drifting 
into  desperate  straits — European  agri- 
culture ha  J  been  steadily  recovering. 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  market  importance 
that  British  wheat  production  is  within 
10  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  standard; 
her  crop  is  small  in  any  case;  but  Poland, 
before  the  war  a  wheat  exporting  country 
is  again  ready  for  a  big  export,  and  if 
this  year's  harvest  is  good  may  supply 
the    neighbours    largely. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  combination  of  these  forces — agricul- 
tural revival  and  the  weakness  of  Eur- 
opean foreign  exchange— will  lessen, 
if  anything,  the  demand  for  wheat  grown 
overseas,  and  act  as  an  influence  for 
lower   prices. 

.\  Sober  Side  to  The  Crop  Situation 

YXTHAT  of  the  season's  supplies? 
»  V  The  rise  in  the  May  option  at  the 
i>eginning  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  wheat  re- 
maining from  1921,  coupled  with  the 
fresh  Australian  crop  of  last  January, 
would  prove  insufficient  to  tide  the  world 
over  till  the  present  summer.  But  rising 
prices  led  to  the  marketing  of  unsuspected 
quantities;  and  the  harvest  of  Australia, 
though  not  quite  up  to  normal,  left  90,000, 
000  bushels  for  export— only  10,000,000 
less  than  the  figure  in  the  table.  Supplies 
proved  ample,  either  for  milling  or  for 
covering  short  sales;  and  the  May  con- 
tracts were  closed  without  excitement.  So 
far,  no  genuine  shortage  has  appeared. 

In  the  months  immediately  before  us, 
the  great  majority  of  the  wheat  produc- 
ing countries  will  be  harvesting  their 
crops:  for  most  of  them  lie  within  the 
north  temperate  zone.  If  Canada's 
contribution  is  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole,  that  of  the  United  States  is  a 
large  one.  With  Rus.sia  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  wheat  of  North  America— not 
far  short  of  1,100,000,000  bushels  in  a 
normal  season— will  almost  equal  the 
combined  fall  harvests  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Though  the  drought  from  which  Kan- 
sas was  suffering  last  fall  and  winter, 
which    did    a    good    deal    of   damage,    is 


bound  to  be  shown  in  the  harvest,  con- 
ditions have  recently  been  little  less  fav- 
ourable for  wheat  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  farmers  in  both  countries  with 
maturing  obligations  which  must  be 
paid  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  farmer  is  apt  to  find 
himself  under  strong  pressure  to  sell  in  a 
hurry;  in  his  present  condition  the  temp- 
tation will  be  very  strong.  If  the  poss- 
ibilities of  a  large  crop  volume  should 
suddenly  be  translated  into  certainties 
(and  if  the  twin  forces  of  revival  and 
demoralization  continue  to  restrict  the 
demand  of  Europe)  the  course  of  events 
in  the  last  two  seasons  might  be  suddenly 
repeated.  A  third  slump  might  compel 
the  farming  community  to  part  with  the 
bulk  of  its  wheat  at  unprofitable  prices. 
And  that  would  inevitably  postpone  the 
big  industrial  revival,  for  which  it  seems, 
the    stage    is    being    set. 

It  will  be  said,  and  rightly,  that  no 
good  purpose  is  served  by  meeting  a 
possible  trouble  half-way.  But  in  a 
situation  of  uncertain  equilibrium,  when 
agricultural,  products  are  still  selling  at  a 
low  level,  compared  with  goods  in  gen- 
eral— when  what  is  really  needed  is  an 
upward  movement — undue  caution,  if  it 
is  a  fault,  is  at  least  a  fault  on  the  right 
side 

In  any  case  it  will  be  little  less  than  a 
miracle,  if  wheat  continues  permanently  to 
be  grown  on  the  present  tremendous 
acreage.  The  result  of  the  war  was  to 
produce  an  expansion  of  about  65  per 
cent,  on  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop  in 
Canada.  Even  Australia,  with  her  50 
per  cent,  increase  in  acreage,  fell  far  be- 
hind this  record.  The  parallel  Ameri- 
can expansion  was  less  than  25  per  cent, 
but  the  combined  effort  of  the  three 
countries  together  was  enormous.  It 
was  the  great  contribution  of  the  farm- 
er towards  the  winning  of  the  war;  and 
very   thoroughly   he    did    his   bit. 

The  paradox  of  the  situation  consists  in 
the  fact  that  circumstances  have  penal- 
ized him  not  for  neglecting,  but  doing  his 
duty.  In  as  much  as  his  abnormal  ef- 
fort in  putting  more  land  under  the 
plough,  made  up  for  an  abnormal  short- 
age, the  much-advertised  "return  to 
normal"  was  bound  inevitably  to  put 
back  the  clock,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
His  misfortune  was  crowned,  but  not 
caused  by  the  dislocation  of  the  foreign 
exchanges;  and  his  lot  has  been  the  hard- 
er because  his  fifty  million  customers  in 
Europe  could  no  longer  buy  from  him  in 
their  accustomed  quantities.  His  wheat 
was  a  drug  on  the  market;  they  took  their 
places  in  the  breadline.  In  its  greatness, 
the  joke  was  quite  Olympian;  but  the 
victims  have  included  all  mankind. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question  -  What  is  being  done  with 
Canada  Steamshi]  t-?  Are  they  paying 
dividends  this  year?  B.M.L.,  Fortune, 
Newfoundland. 

Answer — Canada  Steamships  Limit- 
ed is  in  an  unsettled  condition  at  the 
present  time.  Earnings  show  a  decline 
and  new  capital  is  required  before  an 
improvement  can  be  effected.  The  direct- 
orate and  management  have  recently 
been  re-organized  and  it  is  generally  felt 
that  shareholders  will  have  a  better 
chance  .  in  the  future.  The  preferred 
stock  is  not  carrying  any  dividends  and 
it  will  require  a  decided  improvement 
before    dividends    can    he    resumed. 
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by  specially  chartered  Cunard  Line  neu-  steamship 

"SAMARIA" 
A  Cruise  De  Luxe 

Strictly  limited  to  400  guests 
January  24  to  May  31,1923  Sailing  eastward  from  Neu>  York 

A  kaleidoscopic  panorama  of  the  world  we  live  in  — the  wonders  of  the  living 

-TV  age  — the  marvels  of  bygone  civilizations  — many  different  peoples  and  races 

--strange  customs— you  will  find  them  all  in  this  Qolden  Jubilee  Cruise,  which  marks 

the  50th  year  since  Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organization,  conducted  his 

hrst  tour  around  the  world.   On  a  magnificent  new  Cunarder  you  will  circum- 

navigate  the  globe  in  127  days— days  that  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered. 

The  Cruise  is  limiud  as  to  number,  and  limited  in  this  instance 

spells  plenty  of  room,  comfort  and  luxury  aboard  and  ashore. 

liltrS  '*  ^  wonderful  itinerary —  with  visits  at  MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS  — 

^^^T-i-J^i^^i^i^L'"^^^^  '"  BRITISH  INDIA,  DUTCH    EAST  INDIES  and 

blKAllb  SETTLEMENTS— Saigon,  Manila,  China  — two  weeks  in  JAPAN,  etc. 

— visiting  each  country  under  the  most  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

Full  Information  and  Literature  on  Request 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Avenue 
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'7  have   succeeded,    because 
Fuller  taught  me 
Salesmanship  Free- 


y> 


Chat.  H,  Comb*, 

Fuller  Brush  Co..  Ottawa 


writes  Mr.  Combs.  "I  had  worked  at  everything  for 
20  years.  Had  served  in  the  army  for  five  years,, 
two  in  France  and  Belgrium.  I  had  a  wife  and  baby; 
was  in  debt;  and  had  only  fair  health.  Then  my 
awakenmg  came,  and  I  joined  the  Fuller  Brush. 
Company.  The,  Fuller  line  was  right,  the  Fuller 
Company  was  right,  so  I  believed  I  could  not  fail, 
because  'Service  and  Co-op?ration'  are  the  key- 
notes of  the  Fuller  Brush  Cimpany.  'Twas  Fuller 
who  helped  me,  and  gave  me 


the  chance  to  earn  money  while  learning" 

We  can  plai'c  a  faw  more  ambitious  men,  of  good  character,  to  sell  Fullei 
Brushes.  (See  our  full-page  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue.)  PrvViiu- 
selling  experience  is  not  necessary,  as  we  give  every  man  special  training  in 
salesmanship  methods — the  same  methods  which  have  developed  our  .3,500  suc- 
cessful men,  who  are  to-day  among  the  world's  best  salesmen,  making  more 
money,  and  happier  in  every  way.  Fuller  salesmen  are  making  from  .?"' 
$100  a  week,  showing  how  people  want  Fuller  Brushes. 

Write  for  booklet  "Out  of  the  Rut."  Don't  wait  for  it,  but  get  in  immediatt 
touch  with  the  nearest^ullcr  Office  (look  it  up  in  telephone  !)(M)k).  Evening  ap- 
pointments made,  if  desired.     Or,  address  Sales  Manage 


It.M. 


FULLER  BRUSH  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Sales  Office,  Toronto,  or  any  of 
our    branches  in  25  Canadian    cities. 
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Conspicuous 
Nose  pores - 

grow  larger  if  neglected 


^ 
1^." 


COMPLEXIONS   otherwise  flaw- 
less are  often  ruined  by  conspicu- 
ous nose  pores. 

The  pores  of  the  face  are  not  as  fine 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  the 
nose  especially,  there  are  more  fat  glands 
than  elsewhere  and  there  is  more  ac- 
tivity of  the  pores. 

These  pores,  if  not  properly  stimu- 
lated and  kept  free  from  dirt,  clog  up 
and  become  enlarged. 

To  reduce  enlarged  nose  pores  use 
this  special  treatment: 

WRING  a  soft  cloth  from  very  hot 
water,  lather  it  with  Woodbury's 
F"acial  Soap,  then  hold  it  to  your  face. 
When  the  hea^has expanded  the  pores, 
rub  ill  z<cr\  gently  a  fresh  lather  of 
Woodbury's.  Repeat  this  hot  water 
and  lather  application  several  times, 
stopping  at  once  if  your  nose  feels  sensi- 
tive. Then  finish  by  rubbing  the  nose 
for  thirty  seconds  with  a  piece  of  ice. 

Supplement  this  treatment  with  the 
steady  general  use  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap.  Before  long  you  will  notice  a 
marked  improvement  in  your  skin.  But 
do  not  expect  to  change  completely  in 
a  week  a  condition  resulting  from  long 
continued  exposure  and  neglect.  Make 
this  treatment  a  daily  habit  and  before 
long  you  will  see  how  it  gradually  re- 
duces the  enlarged  pores  until  they  are 
inconspicuous. 


This  is  only  one  of  the  famous  skin 
treatments  given  in  the  booklet  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch,"  which  is  wrapped 
around  each  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap.  A  special  Woodbury  treatment  for 
each  different  type  of  skin  is  given  in 
this  booklet. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today 
and  begin  tonight  the  right  treatment 
ior  your  skin. 

The  same  qualities  that  give  Wood- 
bury's its  beneficial  effect  in  overcoming 
common  skin  troubles,  make  it  ideal 
for  general  use — for  keeping  the  skin  in 
good  condition.  A  25c  cake  lasts  a 
month  or  six  weeks  for  general  toilet  use, 
including  any  of  the  special  Woodbury 
treatments. 

A  complete  miniature  set  of  the 
Woodbury  skin  preparations 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
miniature  set  of  the  Woodbury  skin  prep- 
arations, containing: 

A  trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

■    A  sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial 

Cream 

A  sample  tube  of  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream 

A  sample  box  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Powder 

Together  ivith  the  treatment  booklet,  ' '  A  Skin 

You  Loi-e  to  Touch.'" 

Send  /cr  this  set  today.  Address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  L'mited,  7008  Sherbrook  St., 
Perth,  Ontario.  English  Agents:  H.  C.  Que'ch 
&  Co.,  4  Ludgate  Square,  London  E.  C.  4. 
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M' 


ed  a  bowl 


■R.  JARRAD,  who  was  a  tall 
man    with     observant    eyes 
and  impassive    face,  finger- 
on  the  mantelpiece. 
"One  six  inch  Delft,  slightly  chip- 
ped in  two  places,"   he  drawled. 

Another  man,  younger,  sHghter,  and  lacking 
Mr.  Jarrad's  somewhat  world  weary  manner, 
looked  up  from  a  large  book  spread  open  on  the 
table. 


THE  JADE  GOD 

By    ALAN    S  ULLI  VAN 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    H.    WESTON    TAYLOR 


"In  two  places,"   he  repeated  in   a  mechanical  way. 

Mr.  Jarrad  put  his  ear  to  the  clock.  "One  black  mar- 
ble time-piece,  apparently  in  good  order,  complete  with 
key.     Keyhole    somewhat    scratched." 

"Somewhat    scratched,"    came  the    echo. 

"Comparing  this  room  with  about  three  thousand 
others  I  have  inventoried'  "  hazarded  Mr.  Jarrad,  "I 
rather   like    it." 

The  young  man  laid  down  his  pen.  "I  thought  you 
were  past  liking  anything  in  this  line." 

"Two  pewter  candlesticks,  all  feet  bent.  No,  I'm 
thankful  for  what  I  don't  see.  Ever  think  how  much 
people  are  run  by  things?" 

"No,  I  haven't.     As  a  matter  of  fact  they're  not." 

Mr.  Jarrad  grunted.  "Matter  of  fact  they  are.  You 
think  again.  The  getting  together  of  things  may  make 
jobs  for  you  and  me,  but  it  is  the  finish  of  half  the  entire 
number  of  what  we  call  civilized  women." 

"It'll  never  finish  my  woman,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  smile.     "We  haven't  got  any  to  speak  of." 

His  companion  nodded  approvingly.     "You  keep  like 


A  Novel  Length  Story  Complete  in  this  Issue 

that,  and  you'll  do.  It's  the  accumulation  of  things  that 
makes  life  drag,  and  anchors  folks'  souls  as  well  as  their 
bodies.  First  of  all,  when  a  girl  is  married,  she  starts 
collecting  things.  Children  may  come,  but  that  makes 
no  difference  and  she  goes  on  collecting.  What  is  re- 
markable is  that  half  of  them  are  not  ornamental,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  them  are  never  used.  That 
makes  no  difference  either  and  she  goes  on.  At  middle 
age  they've  got  her.  The  odds  are  that  she's  surrounded 
by  them.  They  may  be  carved  wood  from  Burmah, 
Birmingham  brass  from  Egypt,  bamboo  furniture  from 
India,  assegais  from  Africa,  deer  heads  from  Scotland, 
elephants'  feet  from  Ceylon — all  as  ugly  as  ugliness  can 
be,  and  yet  she  thinks  that  is  what  makes  home.  After 
a  while  she  dies — the  new  generation  comes  along — holds 
up  its  hands — throws  it  all  out — and  begins  to  do  the 
same  thing  over   again." 


HAVING 
Jarrad 


delivered  himself  of  these  sentiments,  Mr. 
gave  a  smile.      His  face,   though  shrewd, 
had  no  trace  of  cynicism.     Forty  years  spent  in  estimat- 


ing the  value  of  other  peoples'  pro- 
perty,  had    produced    in    his    mind 
rather    a    curious    effect.     He    now 
judged  his  fellow  man  by  the  things 
he  owned  and  apparently  treasured. 
Experience    enabled    him    to    form    an    excellent 
appraisal   of    any    individual  by    merely  walking 
through  his  house.     And  if  the  job  bored  him,  he 
never  disclosed  it. 

"Now  these  things,"  he  went  on  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  "are  good  and  not  too  numerous.  They  be- 
long to  Thursby,  who  bought  the  place  from  Mr.  Milli- 
cent,  the  former  owner.  Mrs.  Thursby  isn't  the  kind  to 
collect  such  as  this,"  he  touched  a  bit  of  lacquer  with 
what  almost  amounted  to  a  caress.  "Ever  hear  about 
this   house?" 

Dawkins,  the  younger  man,  shook  his  head. 
"Mr.  Millicent  died  very  suddenly  in  this  very  room. 
They  found  him  at  that  desk — young  man,  too.  In  per- 
fect health  in  the  morning  and  apparently  without  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
was  found  lying  across  that  desk  with  a  wound  in  his 
throat,  big  enough  to  put  your  hand  into!" 
"Who?"  said  Dawkins,  startled. 

Mr.  Jarrad  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "That's  what  the 
coroner  tried  to  find  out — and  failed.  No  proof  against 
anyone.  No  strange  characters  about — no  clues — 
nothing  to  hang  an  arrest  on.  It's  never  been  cleared  up 
to  this  day.  Mrs.  Millicent  sold  the  place  at  once  to 
the  Thursbys,  but  she  finds  it  too  lonely,  so  they're 
renting.     That's  how  your  client  happens  to  be  here." 

Dawkins  glanced  about  uncomfortably.  "It's  a  queer 
old  place,  anyway.     Isn't  haunted  is  it?" 


.N»  iiail  .,1    hi-   Jn 


lii.r.   jinrt   ihr   nu-f   hiinK   iheri'   IrnmrH   in  dark   fabric   Irkp  a   Ihrfntrninir  maiik.     The  rrHllmii  tyrik  nearched  the   room  and  rested  on   !fp  occupant*. 
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"Nfver  heard  a  whiMpti,  an.i  that's  the  sort  of  thing 
you   can't   keep   quiet." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  young  man  thoughtfully,  "if  my 
client    knows    about    this." 

Mr.  .Jarrad's  brows  went  up.  "In  our  business  it  does 
not  concern  us  what  our  clients  may  or  may  not  know." 
He  paused,  while  his  gaze  wandered  round  the  room, 
then  peered  under  the  clock,  lifted  a  picture  and  exam- 
ined the  wall  behind  it,  and  finally  drew  a  finger  across 
the  surface  of  the  mantel. 

"Condition,   I   should   say,   is  excellent." 

Dawkins  got  up  and  made  an  inspection  on  his  own 
account.  It  suddenly  seemed  that  he  had  been  taking 
what  .larrad  said  too  much  for  granted. 

"Only  fair,   I   should  say." 

.Jarrad  made  a  little  noise  in  his  throat.  "I'm  sorry 
you  di.sagrce.     Do  we  arbitrate?" 

Dawkins    nodded.    "Of    course." 

The  older  man  felt  in  his  pocket,  produced  a  coin,  and 
flipped  it  into  the  air. 

"Heads,"  said  Dawkins. 

"It's  tails,"  said  Jarrad  contentedly,  make  a  note  of 
that  will  you?" 

Dawkins  turned  to  the  table — and  stopped  short. 
Just  inside  the  door  was  standing  a  middle-aged  woman, 
regarding  them  with  grim  attention.  She  had  a  square, 
sallow  face,  tight  lips,  a  long  thin  nose  and  large  black 
eyes  in  which  smouldered  a  dull  fire.  Her  general  air 
was  one  of  distinct  animosity.  Jarrad  turned  slowly, 
and,  seeing  her,  gave  a  slight  start.  In  the  short  silence 
that  followed  they  both  felt  increasingly  uncomfortable, 
and  wondered  how  long  she  had  been  there. 

"Mr.   Derrick  is  just  coming  up  the  drive,"  she  said. 

Jarrad  rubbed  his  hands  with  relief.  "Excellent,"  he 
answered,  "excellent.  My  colleague  and  I  have  just 
completed  our  work.  It  may  interest  you  as  housekeep- 
er. Miss  Perkins,  to  learn  that  we  find  the  house  in  ad- 
mirable condition."  He  threw  this  out  with  a  fervent 
hope  that  his  last  procedure  had  escaped  detection. 

"That  woman  has  been  here  since  Mr.  Millicent  first 
came.  She  was  here  when  he  died,  she  stayed  with  the 
'Thursbys  and  I  don't  mind  betting  she'll  stay  with  your 
clients  too.  What  keeps  her  in  such  a  lonely  place,  I 
don't  know." 

Dawkins  did  not  answer.  He  was  conscious  that 
since  the  history  of  the  room  had  been  unfolded,  it  felt 
rather  oppressive.  The  noiseless  appearance  of  Perkins 
was  suggestive  of  something  he  did  not  understand.  He 
experienced  a  sudden  longing  for  more  light  and  air. 
Then  quick  steps  sounded  in  the  hall,  and  Derrick  enter- 
ed.    Jarrad  assumed  an  attitude  of  professional  dignity. 

"Good  morning,  sir.  My  colleague  and  I  have  just 
finished  our  work.  You  will  find  everything  in  excellent 
order.  You  may  rest  assured  that  your  interests  have 
been  well  looked  after." 

r~\ERRICK,  a  tall  young  man  with  restless  eyes,  did 
J-^  not  seem  much  impressed  and  nodded  casually. 
After  a  little  pause,  the  others  went  out.  A  moment  lat- 
er Mrs.  Derrick  came  in,  short,  alert,  businesslike.  Her 
husband  looked  at  her  with  a  smile. 

"Well,   here   we   are." 

"Yes,  and  isn't  it  an  awful  feeling?  When  will  the 
Thursbys  be  here?" 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "They  should  be  here 
now." 

"I  want  to  speak  to  her  about  that  maid.  Did  you 
notice  her?"     The  voice  lifted  a  little. 

"Yes — do  you  want  her?" 

"I  don't  exactly  know.  She  rather  gives  me  the 
creeps." 

"What's    the    matter,    old    thing?" 

She  gave  a  little  comfortless  laugh.  "I  can't  exactly 
say.  ^  It's  this  house— and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"You   mean — ?" 

"Why   were   you   so   keen   on   it?" 

Derrick  looked  about,  as  though  he  saw  something 
more  than  furniture  and  pictures.  "I  really  don't  know. 
But  I  was— and  I  am.  I  took  a  fancy  to  this  room  es- 
pecially. 

She  surveyed  the  old  panelling,  the  oak  floors,  the  big 
fireplace,  the  massive  desk— all  the  possessions  of  the  de- 
parted Milhcent,  whose  portrait  dominated  the  room. 

"There's  nothing  unusual  about  it,  is  there?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure.     Yes,  I  think  there  is." 

Her  brows  wrinkled.  "Jack,  we  might  as  well  be 
perfectly  honest  at  the  very  start.  We  were  tired  of  a 
flat  in  town.  We  passed  this  place  in  the  car,  saw  the 
sign  and  you  fell  a  victim  at  once.  In  consequence,  we 
stretched  everything  to  come  here  and  gratify  your  fancy, 
though  It's  really  more  than  we  should  have  attempted' 
You've    got    to    admit    that." 

Derrick  grinned.     "I  do— go  on." 

"Well,  it's  the  same  with  that  maid.  She'll  want 
more  than  we  can  really  afford  to  pay— just  another  lux- 
ury we'll  have  to  live  up  to.  In  a  lonely  place  like  this, 
■one  has  to  give  top  wages." 

||How  much  does  she  ask?" 

"I  don't  know.     I'm  almost  afraid  to  enquire." 


"I  wonder,"  said  Derrick  slowly,  "whether  we've  taken 
the  house,  or  the  house  has  taken  us." 

She  glanced  at  him  helplessly.  "The  result  is  the 
same  in  any  ('asc,  isn't  it?" 

He  shook  his  head.     "I'm  not  so  sure." 

MRS.  DERRICK  regarded  the  placid  features  in  the 
big  frame  above  the  mantel.  "I  wonder  who  that 
is— certainly  not  one  of  the  Thursbys.  Jack,  you  seem 
to  have  one  of  your  queer  fits  tc-day." 

"Matter  of  fact  I  do  feel  a  bit  queer,  but  there's  no 
anxiety  in  it.  It's  just  the  preliminary  quiver  to  settling 
down.    I've  a  feeling  that  we  were  meant  to  come  here." 

She  smiled  indulgently.  They  had  been  married  only 
a  year  and  were  very  happy.  She  had  married  him  be- 
cause he  was  different  from  all  the  others.  Now  she 
was  just  beginning  to  find  out  how  different  he  was. 
An  arm  rested  caressingly  on  her  shoulder,  then  Derrick 
seated  himself  on  the  corner  of  the  big  desk. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  be  jolly  happy  and  comfort- 
able here,  and  I'll  certainly  get  a  lot  of  work  done."  He 
laughed  contentedly,  then  suddenly  jerked  up  his  hand 
and  regarded  it  strangely. 

"What    is    it?"     she    said    curiously. 

He  stared  at  the  desk,  shook  his  head  with  some  con- 
fusion   and    examined    his    fingers. 

"Don't  know,"  he  said  awkwardly.  "Writer's  cramp, 
perhaps." 

"But  you  have  never  complained  of  it  before.  I'll  save 
up  and  get  you  a  typewriter." 

The  mood  passed  as  quickly  as  it  came.  "Look  here, 
Mary;  we've  taken  this  house — and  we're  in  for  it — 
whatever  that  means.  Don't  take  all  the  starch  out  of  me 
to  begin  with.     Do — you — want — that — maid?" 

She  was  about  to  answer,  when  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Perkins  entered. 

"If  you  please,  madam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thursby  are 
coming  up  through  the  garden." 

Mrs.  Derrick  nodded.  "Please  bring  them  in  here. 
And,  Perkins — " 

"Yes   madam." 

"It — it  doesn't  matter  now.     I'll  see  you  afterwards." 

The  maid  went  out,  and  Derrick  glanced  curiously  at 
his  wife.     "What's  up?" 

She  blinked  and  pulled  herself  together.  "I  don't 
know.  That  girl  made  me  feel  a  little  odd.  What  an 
extraordinary  expression  she  has." 

THE  Thursbys  came  in,  at  once  reducing  the  atmos- 
phere to  normal.  Mr.  Thursby^  was  short,  brisk 
and  obviously  unimaginative.  He  dressed  rather  loud- 
ly, and  spoke  in  a  sharp  staccato.  He  was  eloquent  of 
business  prosperity.  Mrs.  Thursby,  his  feminine  coun- 
terpart, reflected  his  success.      She  had  a  rcund,  plump 
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face,  stubby  and  equally  plump  fingers,  red  cheeks  and 
a  high  pitched  voice.  The  firelight  fell  on  her  glossy 
furs.  It  struck  Derrick  that  they  were  both  trying  to 
conceal  how  glad  they  were  at  having  unloaded  the  house 
on  someone    else. 

"How  do  you  both  do,"  she  said  cheerfully.  "Isn't  it 
odd  to  come  in  here  and  find  someone  else  sitting  on 
one's  own  chairs?     I  do  hope  you  like  the  house." 

Mrs.  Derrick  smiled.  "It's  a  good  deal  larger  than 
we  realized  at  first,  but  it  seems  very  comfortable.  My 
husband  has  quite  fallen  in  love  with  it.  The  things  in 
it  are  charming." 

"That's  good,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  didn't  choose 
one  of  them." 

"I  picked  up  the  place  just  as  it  stood,"  remarked  Mr. 
Thursby  complacently.  "We  were  motoring  past  and  saw 
the  sign.  Took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  bought  it  next  day. 
I'm  not  one  to  haggle  about  price." 

"So  we  took  it  over  with  the  servants — just  as  they 
stood,"  chimed  in  his  wife.  "The  only  trouble  was  that 
most  of  them  stood  too  much — in  fact,  all  of  them  except 
Perkins." 

Mrs.  Derrick  glanced  up.  "Really?" 

"She's  no  beauty,"  volunteered  Thursby  genially, 
"but  she's  a  whale  for  work.  How  do  you  like  the  place, 
Mr.  Derrick?" 

"Very  much.  According  to  my  wife  I'm  the  guilty 
party  in  taking  it.     This  room  appeals  to  me  especially." 

Mr.  Thursby  shot  a  swift  glance  at  the  plump  lady  on 
the  sofa,  who  shook  her  head  ever  so  sHghtly.  Then  his 
eye  rested  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  on  the  features  over 
the  mantel,  as  though  asking  the  late  owner  whether  he 


desired  any  publicity,  and  received  apparently  the  same 
monition. 

"It  is  a  good  room,"  he  agreed. 

"Didn't  you  use  it  much?" 

MRS.  THURSBY  gave  a  little  shiver.  "It's  very 
queer,  but  do  you  know  we  never  cared  for  it. 
I  like  something  brighter  than  old  wood  and  old  pictures. 
Never  cared  for  leather  myself." 

Mrs.  Derrick  concealed  her  surprise.  "I'd  like  to  have  a 
talk  with  you  for  a  moment  about  Perkins,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

Thursby  laughed.  "Your  wife  is  as  practical  as  mine, 
so  I'll  take  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Derrick,  of  showing  you 
one  or  two  things  about  the  place  that  might  be  useful." 

The  men  went  out,  and  Mrs.  Thursby  glanced  a  little 
uncomfortably  at  her  hostess. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  can  really  tell  you  so  very  much." 

"May  I  ask  how  long  you  have  had  her?  I'd  really  be 
grateful  for  anything  you  can  tell  me." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Thursby,  "we  had  her  while  we 
were  in  the  house,  which  was  two  years." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  her  before  that?" 

"No,  we  found  her  here.  She  was  with  Mr?.  Milli- 
cent before  that." 

"And  you  found  her  quite  satisfactory?" 

"She  is  absolutely  clean  and  superior,  very  superior." 

Mrs.  Derrick  smiled  again.  "I'm  just  wondering  if 
she  isn't  too  much  so  for  us.     We  live  very  quietly." 

The  other  woman  scrutinized  her  with  utter  frankness, 
then  shook  her  head.  "I've  an  idea  she'll  Uke  you  a 
good  deal  better  than  she  seemed  to  like  me.  She  made 
no  pretence  of  that." 

"She  seems  very  respectful." 

"She's  the  soul  of  respect,  but  too  reserved  for  me.  I 
Uke  a  bit  of  a  brush  with  my  servants  now  and  again.  It 
clears  the  air." 

Mrs.  Derrick  conquered  a  smile.  "Were  her  referen- 
ces good?" 

"I  never  asked  for  any.  I  hadn't  the  cheek.  She  was 
here  in  charge  w  hen  we  came  in  to  inspect  the  house,  and 
I  got  a  sort  of  idea  that  she  must  go  with  it.  I  never 
even  saw  Mrs.  Millicent." 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Millicent?" 

IV/r  RS.  THURSB Y'S  eyes  sought  the  portrait  that  hung 
■'-'•^  immediately  over  her  head.  She  seemed  to  be 
regretting  something  she  had  let  slip.  When  she  spoke  it 
was  with  a  reluctance  that  she  gradually  overcame  in 
the  interest  of  her  subject. 

"We  bought  the  place  from  them.  Mr.  MilUcent  died 
here — very   suddenly." 

"Oh,    I    didn't    know    that." 

"Yes,  in  this  very  room."  Mrs.  Thursby  warmed  a 
little,  as  though  it  was  good  to  reflect  that  it  -was  now 
someone  else's  room.  "Mrs.  Millicent  put  the  house  on 
the  market  at  once.  He  was  found  at  that  desk — by 
Perkins  I'm  told." 

"I  wish  I'd  known  that,"  said  Mrs.  Derrick  thought- 
fully. 

"Would  it  have  made  any  difference?" 

"Not  to  my  husband,  but  I  don't  want  him  to  know 
now.     I  hope   Mr.  Thursby  won't  say  anything." 

The  stout  woman  laughed.  "They  are  probably  talk- 
ing about  central  heat  and  garden  mould.  Anyway,  that's 
how  we  found  Perkin?,  and  I  must  say  she  has  kept  the 
house  spotless.  Just  the  same  I  used  to  feel  like  telUng  . 
her  to  shout  it  out  and  not  be  so  quiet.  And  I  know  she 
never  liked  me." 

"How   strange!" 

"Well,  you  asked  me,  so  I'm  telling  you.  She'd  sooner 
have  things  old  and  dull  like  this,  while  I  like  'em  new 
and  shiny.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that's  why  she's 
willing  to  stay." 

"It  helps  so  much  to  have  someone  who  knows  the 
house,"     murmured   Mrs.   Derrick. 

"It's  a  queer  house,"  said  the  other  woman  impulsively. 

"You   don't   think   it's   haunted?" 

Much  to  her  surprise,  Mrs.  Thursby  only  made  a  ges- 
ture of  dissent.  "No,  we've  never  been  bothered  by 
anything  like  that.  We  hear  a  bit  of  creaking  now  and 
then,  but  only  when-the  central  heat  is  on".  She  paused, 
then  added  quite  frankly,  "I  think  you'll  do  for  Perkins. 
Just  don't  take  any  notice  of  her,  and  everything  will 
be  alright."  She  hesitated  a  moment.  "You  know 
it's  queer  that  we  should  both  be  motoring  past  this  place, 
both  see  the  sign  and  both  take  it.  You  haven't 
been  married  very  long,  have  you?" 

"No — just  a  year.  My  husband  writes,  and  is  busy  on 
a  novel  now.  We  were  looking  for  some  quiet  spot  where 
he  would  not  be  disturbed." 

"You'll  find  it  quiet  enough  here,"  said  Mrs.  Thurs- 
by significantly. 

VOICES  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  Derrick  entered 
with  his  landlord.  He  was  unusually  animated, 
as  though  Beech  Lodge  had  unfolded  unexpected  attrac- 
tions. 

"Now  I'll  know  what  to  go  about  at  once,"  he  said 
cheerfully.     "Mr.  Thursby  has  shown  me  everything." 
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iHis  wife  nodded.  "How  very  kind.  It's  time  forjtea." 
i-Mrs.  Thursby  rose  mountainously.  "I'm  awfully  sorry, 
at  we  won't  be  able  to  stay." 

"Thanks,  just  the  same,"  put  in  her  husband  hastily, 

'  'but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  to  be  back  in  town  within 

,  the  hour,   and  we  must  hustle  along.      If  you're  ready 

Helen,    we'll    start    now.     Good-bye,   Mrs.    Derrick.     I 

I  hope  you'll  be  comfortable.     I'll  be  passing  next   week 

land  will  look  you  up." 

It  was  all  so  abrupt  that  Mrs.  Derrick  was  a 
little  startled.  "Can't  you  really  stay? 
Tea  is  ready  now."     She  rang  the  bell. 

"We'd  love  to,"  Mrs.  Thursby  assured  her, 
"but  it's  quite  impossible.  We'll  look  for- 
ward to  it  next  time." 

Derrick    glanced   at   his   visitors,    puzzled. 
It  struck  him  that  the  manner  of  their  depart- 
jure  was  unaccountably  hasty.     Then  he  ob- 
';erved  that  the  door  had  opened,  and  Perkins 
t ood  motionless   on   the   threshold. 
"You    rang,    Madam?" 
Mrs.    Derrick    nodded.      "Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Thursby  are  going  now." 

Perkins  disappeared  into  the  hall,  followed 
by   Derrick  and  his  visitors.     Mrs.   Derrick 
looked  after  them  with  a  touch  of  wonder. 
The  whole  thing  had  been  queer  and  unnatural. 
Why  were   they  so   anxious  to   leave?     The 
excuse   had   sounded   hollow.     Presently   she 
.heard  the  horn   of   Thursby's   car,   then   the 
dwindling  note  of  its  engine.     When  Derrick 
line  back,  she  ordered  tea,   and  looked  at 
liim     expectantly.      The  fire  was  low  and  the 
.room     seemed     unnaturally     cold.     Derrick 
'ubbed   his   hands. 
"Well,  that's  done,  and  I've  nothing  more 
1  learn  about  Beech  Lodge.     Thursby  has 
pent  more  money  here  than  I  realised  at  first. 
\t  any  rate,  here  we  are  in  full  possession." 
"That  's  just  what  I  feel,"  she  said  thought- 
■'illy. 
"Did    you    decide    about    Perkins?" 
Some  unknown  influence    drew  Mrs.  Der- 
:.k's  gaze  to  the  portrait  above  the  mantel. 
1  think  I'll  keep  her — if  she'll  stay." 
Derrick   nodded.     "I   thought  you   would. 
he's   an   uncommon   woman." 

"I  wonder  if  she's  too  uncommon,"  murmur- 
!d  his  wife. 

"pHE  door  opened  as  she  spoke  and  Perkins  came  in 
•*•  with  the  tray.  The  two  glanced  at  each  other,  and 
vatched  her  silently.  The  long,  deft,  fingers  seemed  to 
inger  over  Mrs.  Derrick's  silver,  as  though  the  touch  of 
t  gave  a  definite  pleasure,  and  moved  with  a  sort  of  de- 
iberate  precision.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  a  woman 
ike  this  making  a  mistake.  Then  she  went  out,  as  sil- 
nt  as  themselves.  As  the  door  closed,  Derrick  made 
n  involuntary  movement. 

"By   George!" 

"What  is  it.  Jack?" 

He  laughed.  "I  don't  know.  Seems  to  m.e  there's 
omething  queer  about  everything."  He  paused.  "Don't 
'ou  feel  it?" 

His  wife  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  already  knew 
nough  of  her  husband's  imaginative  nature  to  realise  that 
f  he  learned  that  the  late  owner  of  Beech  Lodge  had 
ome  to  an  end  very  suddenly  in  this  very  room,  it  would 
lad  his  mind  far  from  his  present  work  and  fill  it  with 
inures  she  would  find  it  hard  to  disperse.  She  must 
:eep  that  from  him  at  all  costs. 

"I  had  quite  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Thursby,"  she  said  cas- 
lally.     "It    was    mostly  about    Perkins." 

"What  did  she  tell  you?" 

"That  Perkins  made  her  feel  almost  like  an  intruder," 

iC  laughed. 

Derrick  put  down  his  cup.  "Do  you  know  I  can 
nagine  that.     A    good   many   people   would   feel   that 

ly  about  the  Thursby  couple.  It's  their  property,  but  I 
n  to  feel  that  way  myself.  But  it's  different  with 
8.     We   were  expected." 

"Don't  be  absurd,  .Jack.     By  whom?" 

"By   Perkins,"  he  chuckled.  "Who  else?" 

"Jack,"  she  protested,   "you're  rambling." 

"I  may  be -but  I'm  right." 

"How  could  anyone  who  didn't  know  us  expect  us?" 

He  glanced  at  her  seriously.     "Did  you  never  have  a 

rious  sensation  that  you  were  doing  things  for  the  se- 

•id  time?" 

"You're  joking." 

I  "No,"  he  said  gravely,     "I'm   not,     I   can't  explain 
,  and  I've  an  idea  in  the. back  of  my  head  that  these 
lings  are  not  meant  to  be  explained.     I  felt  it  the  min- 
te  we  came  here." 
"Nonsense!     We  saw  the  house  —we  liked  it,  espec- 
^,lly  you— we   decided   we   couldn't   afford   it — and   of 
"urse  we  took  it.     What  has  a  .servant  or  anyone  else 
do  with  that?" 
"And  don't  forget  that  we  saw  Perkins  when  we  saw 


the  house.  What  do  you  suppose?"  he  asked  reflectively, 
"keeps  a  woman  like  that  in  a  place  like  this — miles  from 
anywhere?" 

"It's  generally  a  young  man;  and  if  you  go  on  building 
up  fantastic  ideas,  we'll  soon  be  sorry  we  came  here." 
She  gave  a  little  laugh.     "It  ought  to  be  a  wonderful  place 
to  work  in.     More  tea?" 
"No,   thanks." 

"What  did  Mr.  Thurs- 
by talk  about?" 

"Mostly  roses  and  fur- 
nace grates."  He  broke 
off,  and  looked  at  her 
with  an  expression  at 
once  sudden  and  intense. 
"I  say,  did  anyone  die 
in  this  room  quite  recent- 
ly?" 


She  seemed  Iransformod  from  a 
servant  in'.o  a  priestess  officiat- 
ing at  some  mystic  shrine. 
"Wisdom  and  courage  and  love 
and  evil"  he  heard  in  an  awed 
whisper.  "Yes-yes-that's       it. 

Last  time  it  was  evil.     Evil  y/an 
the  strongest." 


"What  do  you  mean?"  she  stam- 
mered. 

"Just  that.     I'm  perfectly  certain 
someone     did." 

"Mrs.  Thursby  said  that — that — " 

"Yes,"  he  demanded  impatiently. 

"That  Mr.  Millicent,  the  former  owner,  died  here 
about   two   years   ago,"   she   whispered. 

Derrick  stared  at  the  portrait.  "That's  it,"  he  nod- 
ded,   "and    that's    Millicent." 

"Jack,  what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Nothing  whatever,  only 
that  that  portrait  has  been  trying  to  tell  me  something, 
ever  since  wp  came  into  the  house.     Now  I've  got  it." 

"But  how  on  earth  do  you  know?"  she  asked  nervously. 

"Can't  tell  you — must  have  heard  it  somewhere.  No 
I  didn't."  He  paused,  stammering,  "I  know — that's  all." 

jV/TARY  DERRICK  felt  utterly  confused.  She  was  a 
•L'-l^  practical  girl  with  a  healthy  aversion  to  anything 
that  might  tend  to  upset  the  run  of  ordinary  life.  Im- 
agination had  never  made  her  uncomfortable.  But 
now  she  experienced  a  sudden  distaste  for  her  new  sur- 
roundings. It  would  be  difficult,  she  decided,  foi  Jack 
to  be  normal  here. 

"I  don't  believe  I'm  going  to  like  this  house  after  all," 
she  hazarded. 

He  laughed  outright.  "Buck  up,  old  thing,  and  you 
must'nt  mind  if  I  wander  a  bit.  Here  we  are,  and  it's 
too  late  to  take  exceptions  after  signing  a  year's  lease." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  doubtfully,  "that  you've 
been  in  a  sort  of  half  world  ever  since  we  got  here.  Now 
I  must  settle  this  matter  of  Perkins  so  see  if  you  can't 
find  something  cheerful  in  the  garden." 

He  kissed  her,  and  walked  toward  the  door.  Half- 
way there  he  spoke  over  his  shoulder. 

"If  I  might  suggest,  when  you're  talking  to  Perkins,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  just  imagine  this  house  without 
her.     I'll  send  her  up." 

Mrs.  Derrick  sat  for  a  moment  deep  in  thought.  What 
was  there  to  be  anxious  about  after  all?  Jack's  fanciful 
mind  had  unearthed  something  about  which  he  must 
have  learned  very  soon  in  any  ca.se.  The  fact  of  Milli- 
cent's  death  could  mean  nothing  to  the  new  tenants, 
and  the  air  was  now  clear.  The  house  was  charming 
and  well  arranged,  and  they  had  leased  it  on  surprisingly 
favourable  terms.  She  felt  piqued  with  herself  at 
having  been  upset,  and  determined  to  take  less  notice,  in 
future,  of  her  husband's  whimsical  ideas.  Then  she 
looked  up  and  saw  Perkins. 


"You  sent  for  me,  madam?"  she  asked. 

X/TRS.  DERRICK  glanced  at  her  brightly.  Perkins 
^^  was  about  forty,  and  appeared  never  to  have  been 
young.  There  was  no  trace  of  expression  on  the  sallow 
face  and  but  for  an  occasional  gleam  in  the  dark  eyes  she 
might  have  been  an  image.  Mrs.  Derrick  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  private  life  was  led  by  a  woman  who  look- 
ed like  this.  But  the  fact  remained  that  she  was  extreme- 
ly competent. 

"I've  had  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Thursby  about  you,  Per- 
kins, and  it  was  very  satisfactory." 
"Yes,    madam?" 

"So,  if  you'd  like  to  stay,  I'll  be  very  glad  to  have  you." 
Perkins'  lips  moved  ever  so  slightly,  and  the  faintest 
trace  of  amusement  flitted  over  the  blank  features. 
"I  always  stay,  madam,"  she  said  slowly. 
Mrs.  Derrick  stared  at  her.  "I  don't  quite  understand?" 
"I  stayed  with  Mrs.  Millicent,  and  even  with  Mrs. 
Thursby — and  I'm  willing  to  stay  with  you." 

This  announcement  was  made  with  such  calm  decis- 
ion that  Mrs.  Derrick  found  herself  for  a  moment  rob- 
bed of  speech.  The  woman  seemed  neither  friendly 
nor  hostile.  Her  manner  suggested  that  whether  Mrs. 
Derrick  came  or  went,  she  herself  would  always  be  there. 
The  former  had  an  odd  sensation  of  being  weighed  in  the 
balance  by  a  house  parlourmaid. 

"Then  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  wages,"  she 
said    uncertainly. 

Perkins'  eyes  wandered  to  the  portrait  over 
the  mantel.     "That  will  be  alright,  madam.." 
"I    don't    quite    understand,    Perkins." 
"I  meant  that  I  don't  ask  high  wages." 
Mrs.  Derrick,  though  still  puzzled,  breathed 
a  sigh   of   relief.     "I   think  it's   an  important 
thing— for  both  sides.     Will  forty  pounds  be 
satisfactory?" 

Perkins  nodded,  as  though  glad  to  get  the 
matter    settled.     "Yes,    madam,     quite." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  while  her 
new  mistress  searched  Perkin's  uncom- 
m-unicative  face  for  some  spark  of  an- 
imation. It  struck  her  now,  that  this 
woman  seemed  as  much  a  portion  of 
the  house  as  did  carpets  and  furniture. 
"Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  ask 
about  your  duties?" 

Perkins  indulged  in  a  ghost  of  a  smile 
suggesting  that  she  knew  more  about 
them    than    Mrs.    Derrick. 
"No,    madam." 
Mrs.     Derrick    shifted    her    ground. 
"Is  this  house  very  old?" 

"This   room   is   about   two   hundred 
years." 
"You  seem  very  fond  of  the  place." 
Perkins  looked  about  with  the  expression  of  one  who 
knows  exactly  what  they  will  see.     "I  have  been  here 
for  eight  years,  madam  and  perhaps  the  place  has  got 
fond   of  me." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  how  that  could  be." 
"No,  madam,  it  doesn't  matter." 
Mrs.  Derrick  suddenly  remembered  what  Mrs.  Thurs- 
by had  said  about  wanting  to  tell  Perkins  to  shout  out 
whatever  was  in  the  back  of  her  head.  The  thing  began 
to  be  understandable  now,  and  it  made  her  strangely 
restless. 

"Did  you  never  get  lonely  here?" 
"I  was   never  alone,  madam,"  said   Perkins  gravely. 
Mary  Derrick  shivered  in  spite  of  herself.     "You— 
you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  them!" 

The  black  eyes  rounded  with  surprise.  "Saw  what, 
madam?" 

"Ghosts,  of  course.  You  can't  be  talking  about  any- 
thing else." 

"There  are  no  .ghosts  here,  madam." 
"Then  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you 
are  never  alone?" 

Perkins  made  a  little  gesture.  "I'm  sorry  I  was  fool- 
ish. Sometimes  I  say  things  without  thinking.  You  see 
Mrs.  Thursby  never  asked  me  that  sort  of  question." 

Mrs.  Derrick  pulled  herself  together.  "You're  quite 
right,  Perkins,  and  it  doesn't  matter.  I  suppose  it's 
being  in  a  strange  house  that  makes  one  curious  about 
things  of  no  importance.  When  you've  put  away  the 
tea  things,  come  upstairs.  I  want  to  show  you  about  the 
linen.  And  for  goodness  sake  don't  fill  your  head  with 
fancies  about   never  having  been   alone." 

PERKINS  opened  the  door  for  her,  then  stood  motion- 
less, surveying  the  room  with  a  strange  expre.'wion  in 
her  eyes.  It  v  ps  panelled  to  the  ceiling,  with  oak  that 
had  taken  on  the  soft  tones  of  age.  In  the  middle  of 
one  wall,  a  French  window  opened  onto  the  lawn,  with 
heavy  curtains  that  she  now  drew  close.  In  the  near 
corner  stocd  a  large  flat-topped  desk,  already  lillered 
with  Derrick's  manuscript.  She  moved  toward  this 
as  in  a  dream,  laid  a  hand  on  the  smooth  surface,  then 
bent  over  it.  searching,  it  seemed,  for  gomething  she  hoped 
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shp   miR)ii    I .il.     Presently  she  straiichtened,   and 

turned  on  the  portrait  an  extraordinary  look  of  inquiry. 
The  picture  might  have  been  alive,  so  keen  was  her  re- 
gard, so  expectant  of  an  answer. 

The  room  wius  nearly  dark  now,  but  she  did  not  turn 
on  the  light,  and,  in  the  shadow  she  moved  from  place 
to  place  with  here  and  there  a  lingering  touch  to  furniture 
and  woodwork  as  though  bestowing  some  inarticulate 
caress.  Finally  she  halted  directly  under  the  portrait, 
and  bent  her  head  in  an  attitude  of  profound 
thought.  She  was  standing  thus  when  the  hall 
door  opened,  and  Derrick's  whistle  sounded  cheer- 
fully, outside.  At  that,  Perkins  crossed  the 
room  swiftly,  and  busied  herself  with  the  tray. 
He  came  in,  stood  by  the  mantel  and  watched  her 
silently. 

"Do  you  want  to  work  now,  sir?" 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  I  think  I  will,"  then, 
suddenly.  "How  did  you  know  1  wanted  to 
work?" 

Perkins  smiled,  a  Queer,  twisted  sm'le,  the  first 
he  had  ever  seen   on   that   ageless  face. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  might,  sir." 

SHE  TOOK  out  the  tray,  and,  returning  in  a 
moment,  readjusted  the  curtains.  He  did 
not  speak,  but  followed  every  noisele.-s  move- 
ment, feeling  rested  and  soothed  by  the  very  way 
she  went  about  her  work.  It  gave  him  an 
extraordinary  feeling  of  confidence  in  something — 
he  knew  not  what.  Presently  he  sat  at  the  desk 
and  fingered  his  manuscript. 
"Shall  I  make  up  the  fire,  sir?" 
"No  thank  you  it's  warm  enough.  But  you 
might   turn   on   another  light." 

Perkins  moved  slowly  toward  a  switch.  "Have 
you  really  seen  this  room  by  firelight,    sir'" 

He  looked  up  curiously,  for  it  came  into  his 
mind  in  that  instant  that  a  room  such  as  this 
should  look  unusually  well  with  a  flickering  gleam 
dancing  on  the  old  oak. 

"I  say,  you  might  make  up  the  fire  after  all. 
That's   rather   a   good   suggestion." 

Perkins  obeyed.  Derrick  stood  in  the  corner 
behind  the  desk,  and  watched  the  effect.  He 
found  it  fascinating.  The  room  took  on  a  strange, 
ghostly  beauty,  and  the  shadows  were  populous 
with  unimagined  things,  that  changed  even  as  he 
stared.  The  place  seemed  tenanted  with  reminders 
of  the  past,  and  ceased  to  be  a  room.  It  was 
a  palace  of  dreams. 

"By  George!"  he  said  under  his  breath. 
"What  do  you  think  of  it,    sir?"     Perkins  was 
half  invisible,  and  he  started  violently. 

"It's — it's  wonderful.  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing about  this  room.  I  felt  it  the  minute  I 
stepped  inside.  How  old  is  it?"  he  asked  curious- 
ly. 

"It  has  no  age,"  was  the  grave  answer. 
Derrick  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  before  speak- 
ing, but  he  did  not  seem  surprised.     "I  thought 
you'd  say  that.     Who  else  has  felt  it?" 
"Only  Mr.  Millicent,  since  I've  been  hera." 
"Ah,  so  that's  it.     Was  this  his  favourite  room, 
too?" 

"That  is  his  desk,  where  you  are  standing.  He 
was  found  there." 

Derrick  felt  no  touch  of  surprise.  "I  think  I 
knew  that.  But  why  did  you  stay  after  it 
happened?"  he  a.sked. 

Perkins  took  a  long  breath.  "It — they  would  not 
let  me  go.  I  went  once  for  a  week,  but  I  had  to  come 
back."  She  stared  about  at  well  remembered  things, 
and  seemed  to  signal  that  she  acknowledged  their  potency. 
Derrick  iooked  at  the  littered  desk,  then  straight  in 
her  face.  "Do  you  mind  talking  like  this?  Most  people 
wouldn't  understand  it  at  all." 

"No,  it  makes  me  happier.  You  see  I  could  never 
find  any  person  who  did  understand  since  Mr.  Milli- 
cent passed."  She  hesitated.  "The  house  has  been 
amused  for  the  last  two  days." 

"How?"  demanded  Derrick,  startled. 
"At  the  men  who  came  to  take  the  inventory.  They 
were  such  children  in  comparison."  She  glanced  again 
at  the  portrait.  "That's  Mr.  Millicent,  he  was  very  like 
you.  He  told  me  that  he  began  to  understand  when  he 
was  a  child.  Things  commenced  to  talk  to  him  when  he 
was  in  the  nursery.  Mrs.  Derrick  doesn't  believe  in 
this  at  all,  does  she?" 
"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  can't  tell — but  I  know.  She  thinks  I'm  a  little  mad, 
and  that's  why  I'm  willing  to  stay  and  not  worry  about 
wages." 

He  did  not  answer,  being  too  conscious  that  here, 
in  Beech  Lodge,  was  a  mystery  that  must  be  for 
him  alone  to  solve.  How  else  should  he  have  come  to 
this  lonely  spot.  Somewhere  behind  the  black  eyes  flf 
Perkins  lay  the  key.  Millicent  was  staring  down  at 
him,  and  it  seemed  that  from  the  picture  came  a  faint 
petition  for  help — or  was  it  revenge?  Added  to  all  this 
was  his  own  secret  belief  in  the  mysterious  influence 
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of  inanimate  things,  a  belief  shared  by  the  blank  faced 
woman  who  stood  so  motionless  before  him.  Sudden  y 
he  was  assured  that  here  was  the  lock,  if  he  could  only 
find  the  key. 

"You're  not  afraid?"  she  said  quietly,  "it's  no.use.if  you 

are."  .       .      ,        • 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently,  scannmg  books,  pic- 
tures, the  ancient  panelling,  the  heavy  oak  floor. 

"You  believe  that  all  this  has  sucked  in,  yeai  after  year. 
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ted  to  its  secrets  so  soon?    Some  of  it  was  true,  but  how 
much?     Who  was  Millicent?     How  did  he  die?     Hew 
still  in  a  maze  of  doubt,  when  a  knock  sounded  at  thi 
door,  and  .Jarrad  entered,  hat  in  hand,  followed  by  DaW' 
kins. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  sir,   but  irl 

checking  over  our  work,  I  find  that  my  colleague  h 

omitted  to  make  one  entry  concerning  that  desk.     It 

examining  it,  I  noted  a  slight  stain  which  does  not  appea-.| 

on  our  record.    With  your  permission  I'll  show  it  t(i 

Mr.  Dawkins." 

"Certainly,"  said  Derrick  mechanically.  "Di 
whatever  you  Hke."  Somehow  he  was  not  in  thi 
least  surprised. 

Jarrad  reverentially  lifted. a  pile  of  manuscrip 
and,  putting  on  his  glasses,  bent  close  to  the  leathe" 
surface. 

Dawkins  stood  attentively  at  his  elbow. 
"There,  my  young  friend, "he  said,  with  an  accen 
of  modulated  triumph.  "That's  what  I  referred    to 
It  is  not  my  habit  to  neglect  small  things.    It's  dul 
and  faint,  I  admit,  but  there  it  is." 

Dawkins  scrutinized,  nodded  with  a  touch  o 
apology,  and  made  an  entry  in  the  long  thin  book 
.Jarrad  turned  to  Derrick. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,  that  there's  not  one  man  in  i 
hundred  who  would  have  detected  that  stain, 
would  make  bold  to  say  that  though  you've  sat  ai 
that  desk  you've  not  spotted  it  yourself.  Good 
night,  sir,  and  thank  you.  We'll  be  of  no  furthe 
trouble  now." 

As  their  steps  died  out.  Derrick  looked  for  him 
self.  He  saw  a  faint  blotch  of  irregular  shape,  thai 
had  apparently  been  subjected  to  hard  rubbing.  H 
was  a  discolour  of  no  particular  hue.  And,  as  h< 
gazed,  he  knew  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  I 
had  been  made  two  years  previously  by  the 
blood  of  Henry  Millicent. 
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As   he   stood   beside  the   bie    desk,    his   hands   became   immediately 

busy,    and   his  Ihick    fingers   passed   rapidly   over   its   surface    with 

the  touch  of  a  blind  man  feeling  in  his  eternal  night. 


something  from  mortality,  till,  in  time,  wood  and  stone 
become  greater  than  wood  and  stone,  and  radiate  back 
again  the  wisdom  and  courage  and  love  and  evil  they 
have  so  long  surrounded.       You  believe  all  this?" 

As  he  spoke,  her  eyes  opened  wide  and  filled  with  a 
strange,  wild  light.  Her  lips  moved  inaudibly.  She 
seemed  transformed,  from  a  servant  into  a  priestess  of- 
ficiating at  some  mystic  shrine. 

"Wisdom — and  courage — and  love — and  evil,"  he  heard 
in  an  awed  whisper.  "Yes — yes — that's  it.  Last  time 
it  was  evil.    Evil  was  the  strongest." 

"From  whom?"  he  said  sharply. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Wait.  You're  not  ready  yet — 
nothing  is  ready,  but  it  will  be  soon.  That's  why  you 
came." 

Derrick  experienced  a  curious  sensation  of  having  lost 
all  physical  weight.  He  saw  Perkins,  and  could  feel  his 
own  body,  but  everything  else  seemed  to  have  lost  sig- 
nificance.   Then  he  caught  his  own  voice. 

"So  this  air  is  full  of  that  which  can  never  die  or  dis- 
appear, and  may  save  or  destroy  as  it  is  written?" 

"How  else  could  it  be?" 

"Invisible — but  not  a  ghost;  speaking — but  with  no 
voice;  strong — but  casting  no  shadow?" 

Perkins  covered  her  face,  bent  her  head — and  vanished. 

He  stared  after  her,  his  features  transfigured  with 
wonder.  It  was  unreal — yet  enormously  real.  What 
kind  of  a  house  was  this,  that  he  should  have  been  admit- 


WEEK  passed  at  Beech  Lodge,  and  Derricl- 
vainly  tried  to  settle  down  to  work.  In  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  progress  seemed  impossible.  Idea; 
were  elusive,  and,  when  they  came,  were  displacec 
by  a  strange,  underlying  conviction,  that  his  nove 
was,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  not  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  life.  He  acquired  a  peculiar  likinj 
for  the  study  dominated  by  Millicent's  big  desk 
and  sat  there  for  hours,  fingering  his  pen  anc 
grasping  at  thoughts  that  continually  evaded  him 
At  the  end  of  the  week  he  became  convinced  thai 
there  was  something  the  dead  man  wanted  him  tc 
do. 

But  of  this  he  said  nothing  to  his  wife.  Mary 
Derrick  was  too  practical,  he  concluded,  to  harbour 
any  such  imaginings.  Her  days  were  spent  in  set- 
tling down,  and  he  agreed  to  all  her  arrangements 
except  with  regard  to  the  study.  That  room,  he 
stipulated,  must  be  left  as  they  found  it.  And 
when  he  carried  the  point,  it  seemed  the  portrait 
of  Millicent  assumed  a  pleased  expression. 

It  was  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  he  was 
at  the  desk,  trying  as  usual  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
when  Mary  looked  up  from  the  book  on  her  lap. 
She  had  been  staring  at  it  for  some  moments  with- 
out reading  a  line. 

"Jack,"  she  said  suddenly. 
He  put  down  his  pen  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 
"What  is  it,  old  thing?" 

"Tell  me  something— tell  me  quite  honestly." 
"It's  no  effort  to  be  honest  with  you.    What  is  it?" 
She  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  leaping  fire,  then  turned 
with  a  quick  bird-like  motion  he  knew  and  loved. 
"How's  the  book  going?" 

"Not  particulariy  well,  but  I  don't  feel    that  its  going 
to  suffer  in  the  long  run." 

"Isn't  this  as  good  a  place  for  work  as  you  expected. 
"Yes,  quite.    But  it's  a  new  atmosphere,  and  I  have  to 
get  hold  of  it — that's  all." 

"Then  you  haven't  had  any  second  thoughts  about  thO 
house?"  she  said  curiously. 

He  nodded.     "Yes,  a  lot  of  them.     I  suppose  you've 
been  too  busy  to  think." 

"No,"  she  said.   "I  haven't.     Are  yours  all  pleasing 
ones?" 

Derrick  laughed  a  little.  He  wanted  time  to  think.  It 
was  most  important  that  Mary  should  never  know  that 
Perkins,  however  competent  she  might  be,  could  not  in 
any  sense  be  called  a  normal  person.  He  was  quite  con- 
fident that  no  revelations  would  be  made  to  his  wife;  sft 
after  all  there  was  no  reason  why  things  should  not  go  oi 
smoothly  enough.  The  rest,  whatever  it  might  be,  wi 
on  the  knees  of  the   gods. 

"Why  shouldn't  they  be  pleasing?"  he  parried. 
"I  was  just  wondering." 
"Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"Nothing— and   everything."  She    got    up    restlessl; 
and  balanced  herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.     "I  aim; 
feel  as  though  we'd  made  an  awful  mistake  in  takmi 
Beech  Lodge." 

He  felt  a  touch  of  apprehension,  but  laughed  it  ol 
"You're  only  a  bit  lonely,  and,"  he  paused  imperceptibl 
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"perhaps  I've  been  selfish  in  dragging  you  out  here  for 
the  salie  of  that  confounded  novel." 

She  shook  her  head.  "It  isn't  that,  and  now  I'm 
going  to  say  something  perfectly  ridiculous.  I'm  getting 
conscious  of  things  that. — "She   broke  off  in  confusion. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said  gently. 

"It's  hard  to  tell  you  without  seeming  an  utter  fool,  and 
somehow  I  can't  put  it  any  other  way.  But  it's  just 
things  that  I've  never  been  conscious  of  before.  Jack, 
they  seem  to  threaten  me." 

He  looked  at  her  seriously.  This  was  very  unlike  the 
practical  Mary  he  knew  so  well.  And  while  he  looked, 
there  seemed  to  settle  over  him  an  influence  from  the 
ancient  room,  warning  him  that  on  no  account  must  he 
be  false  to  that  in  which  he  himself  believed. 

"If  the  place  doesn't  agree  with  you,  we'll  chuck  it," 
he  said  slowly. 

She  sent  him  a  whimsical  smile  that  he  found  very 
appealing.  "We  can't  do  that.  Jack,  and  you  know  it's 
out  of  the  question.  Here  we  stay  till  your  novel  is  fin- 
ished.   I'm  sorry  it  doesn't  go  as  well  as  you'd  like." 

"It  will,"  he  said  doggedly.  "I  believe  I'm  just  on  the 
edge  of  something  big." 

"While  your  wife  feels  that  she  is  on  the  edge  of  some- 
thing deep,"  repeated  Mary  reflectively,  and  went  back 
to  her  book. 

SHE  was  soon  lost  in  the  story,  and  Derrick  was  strug- 
gling with  an  opening  chapter,  when  the  heavy  cur- 
tains that  hung  over  the  French  window  stirred  ever  so 
slightly.  There  was  no  sound,  save  the  turning  of  a  leaf 
und  the  scratch  of  Derrick's  pen.  The  fire  puttered  its 
companionable  song.  The  curtains  parted  till  there  was 
a  narrow  slit,  a  few  inches  long,  and  through  this  emerged 
11  man's  fingers,  short,  broad  and  strong.  .  Then  the  gap 
widened,  and  a  face  became  visible. 

A  tumbled  mass  of  black  hair  surmounted  a  low  fore- 
head, beneath  which  moved  eyes  that  were  dark  and 
restless.  It  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  with  tanned  skin, 
broad  features,  a  large  mouth  and  an  expression  at  once 
furtive  and  malignant.  No  part  of  his  body  was  visible 
and  the  face  hung  there,  framed  in  dark  fabric  like  a 
threatening  mask.  The  restless  eyes  searched  the  room, 
and  rested  on  its  occupants  with  a  look  in  which  sur- 
prise mingled  with  a  brutal  amusemeftt.  There  was  no 
fear  in  the  face,  but  rather  an  expression  suggesting  that 
this  stranger,  who  travelled  by  night,  was  making  up  his 
mind  on  some  vital  matter.  Then 
the  lips  widened  in  a  repulsive  grin, 
the  face  disappeared,  and  there 
drifted  into  the  silent  room  the  faint- 
est possible  sound  from  without.  It 
was  all  over,  like  some  baleful  dream. 

Derrick  looked  up  sharply.  "Who 
was  that?" 

His  wife  stared  at  him.  She  had 
heard  nothing.  "Where,  Jack?" 

His  brows  wrinkled.  "Was  there 
anyone  here  just  now?" 

"Not  a  soul,"  she  said  nervously. 
"Who  should  there  be?" 

"That's  odd,"  he  murmured.  "I 
had  an  extraordinary  feeling  we  were 
not  alone.  Dreaming  as  usual,"  he 
added  with  a  comforting  laugh. 


to  be  in  it.  I  wish  that  woman  would  make  a  noise — 
just  for  once." 

As  she  spoke,  Perkins  entered  as  silently  as  before. 
Mrs.  Derrick  steadied  herself  and  took  the  handkerchief. 
Her  husband  glanced  up. 

"I  say,  Perkins,  the  garden  is  running  wild,  and  I  must 
get  a  man  at  once.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  anyone 
available?" 

"I  don't  know  any  person  in  the  village,  sir." 

"Did  Mr.  Thursby  take  over  Mr.  Millicent's  gardener?' 

"No,  sir,  he  left." 

"When?"  said  Derrick  curiously. 

"Three  days  after  Mr.  Millicent  died,"  she  answered, 
slowly. 

"But  why  should  he  do  that,"  put  in  Mary  swiftly. 

Perkins  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  portrait.  "I  do 
not  know,  madam." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  where  he  is  now?"  queried 
Derrick. 

"No  one  has  heard  of  him  to  this  day,  sir." 

Mary  got  up  with  more  than  her  customary  decision. 
"Jack,  I'm  going  to  bed.  Perkins,  will  you  please  come 
upstairs  for  a  moment." 

r^ERRICK  followed   her   with  his  eyes  but  said  noth- 
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ing.    When  he  was  alone,  he  seated  himself  again  at 


the  desk,  and  stared  musingly  at  his  manuscript.  It 
seemed  now  that  everything  he  had  written  was  thin  and 
unprofitable.  His  hand  clasped  the  edge  of  the  desk  as 
though  to  draw  from  its  solid  frame  some  inspiration  that 
so  far  had  escaped  him.  Then  his  glance  wandered,  as  it 
often  did  now,  to  Millicent's  portrait.  He  scanned  the 
face  so  like  his  own,  feeling  quite  unmistakably,  that 
what  had  once  been  Millicent  was  now  close  by.  Was 
that  what  Perkins  meant  when  she  told  his  wife  that  she 
was  never  alone?  What  could  Millicent  mean  to  Perkins? 
It  appeared  after  a  few  moments  that  the  painted  lips 
began  to  move.  What  was  it  Millicent  was  trying  to  say? 
"What  have  you  absorbed,"  murmured  Derrick,  half 
aloud,  "and  what  is  it  you  are  trying  to  tell  me?  Have  you 
left  no  imprint  on  the  books  your  fingers  have  touched? 
You  suffered  here — it  is  written  in  the  air,"  here  Derrick 
began  to  write  the  words  he  spoke,  "and  you  believed 
with  me  that  we  are  not  the  masters  of  things,  but  that 
they  dominate  us  without  our  knowing  it.  Things  — 
mere  things — we  cry  it  when  we  are  children,  till  at  the 
end  it  hurts  to  let  go." 
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ARY  DERRICK  turned  pale. 
She  had  been  trying  hard  to  put 
queer  thoughts  of  queer  things  out  of 
her  head,  and  nearly  succeeded.  But 
this  was  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Sud- 
denly she  darted  to  the  bell,  and 
tang  violently.  Derrick  looked  on, 
wondering. 

'What's  the  matter,  old  girl?" 

'Don't  you  understand?"  she  said 
shakily,  "I  want  to  .see  someone  who 
isn't  jast  ourselves."  She  covered 
bereyeslike  a  frightened  child.  "Jack, 
Jack,  what  is  the  matter  with  me?" 

His  arm  was  round  her,  when  there 
came  a   tap  at  the  door,  and  Perkins 
ntered,  her  face  as  blank  as  ever. 

"You  rang,  madam?" 

Mrs.     Derrick    controlled    herself 
with    a    mighty    effort,    and    looked 
lofii^rtraight  into  those  basilisk  eyes. 

"Yes.  Will  you  please  bring  me  a 
—a  handkerchief  from  my  room." 

Perkins  gave  otie  of  her  slow  nods, 
and  disappeared.     Mrs.  Derrick  laughed  nervously,  and 
turned  to  her  husband. 

'Jack,  when  she  comes-  back  say  something  that  will 
keep  her  for  a  moment,    say  anything  at  all." 

"You're  not  very  complimentary  to  my  powers  of 
lentertainment,"  he  chuckled. 

j     "It's  not  that  I  want,"  she  said,  slowly,  "it's  protec- 
Ition." 

"Great  Scott!    From  what?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  quavered,  "but  somehow  you  seem 


lh<'    rorpivcr   from    her    yielding    grasp. 
in   Ap«ai(ing,'*    he    sftid. 
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He  was  still  puzzling  when  Perkins'  soft  knock  sounded 
at  the  door.  She  came  in,  her  face  full  of  a  mysterious 
knowledge. 

"If  you  plea.se,  sir,  the  gardener  is  at  the  door." 

"What  gardener?"  he  demanded,  curiously.  "You  just 
said  you  didn't  know  of  any." 

"It's  Mr.  Millicent's  gardener,"  she  replied,  steadily. 

Derrick  stared  at  her.    "What  does  he  want?" 


"He  wants  to  know  if  you  will  take  him  on  in  his  old 
place." 

"How  extraordinary!" 

Perkins  made  no  answer.  She  stood  quite  motionless, 
a  baffling  expression  on  her  sallow  features,  and,  stare  as 
he  might,  there  was  no  penetrating  the  veil  of  mystery 
that  hung  round  her.  At  the  moment,  she  looked  capable 
of  any  action,  however  strange  or  unnatural.  She  was  an 
embodiment  of  something  that  defied  his  shrewdest 
analysis. 

"Where  has  this  man  been  for  the  last  two  years?" 

"He  did  not  say,  sir." 

"Was  he  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Millicent?" 

She  nodded.  "Mr.  Millicent  said  he  was  the  bestgard- 
ener  in  the  country." 

"Then  from  what  you  know  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  take  him  on?" 

"If  you  want  a  garden  like  Mr.  Millicent's?" 

"Send  him  in,"  said  Derrick  shortly. 

'TpHE  man  entered  a  moment  later,  the  man  whose 
A  face  had  peered  through  the  curtains  only  half  an 
hour  before.  He  was  very  broad,  dressed  in  loose  and 
badly  worn  tweeds  and  walked  with  a  lurch  that  suggested 
a  seafaring  trade.  Round  his  neck  was  twisted  a  coloured 
handkerchief.  His  hands  were  thick  and  knotted,  and 
every  motion  spoke  of  great  physical  strength.  Twisting 
his  cap,  he  made  a  sort  of  salute,  and  glanced  swiftly  about 
the  room.  It  struck  Derrick  that  he  missed  something, 
but  no  flicker  of  interest  was  visible  on  the  weather- 
beaten  features.  This  was  the  man  who  had  disappeared 
three  days  after  Millicent's  mysterious  death.  What 
brought  him  back  now? 
"What  is  your  name?" 

"Martin,  sir,  John  Martin."  The  voice  was  deep  and 
had  a  throaty  tone. 

"Perkins  tells  me  you  were  in  Mr.  Millicent's  service." 
"For  five  years,  sir." 

"And  you  left  three  days  after  Mr.  Millicent  died. 
How  did  that  happen — were  you  discharged?" 

A  dull  flush  rose  in  the  battered  face.  "You  might 
just  as  well  ask  me  why  Mr.  Millicent  died  three  days 
before  I  went,  sir." 

Derrick   nodded   with    apparent   carelessness.      "Per- 
haps that's  fair  enough.    Where  do  you  come  from  now?" 
"America,  sir."     The    man    fumbled    in   his  pocket, 
"would  you  be  wanting  to  see  my  passport?" 

"No — not  now,  at  any  rate,  but 
there  are  certain  things  I  must  know 
before  considering  taking  you  into 
my  service." 

Martin  nodded.  "That's  fair 
enough." 

"What  I  want  to  get  clear  is  why 
you  left  the  country." 

"Got  a  sister  in  America,  sir;  and 
I  was  that  upset  that  I  couldn't  stick 
it  out  here.  He.  was  always  good  to 
me,  was  Mr.  MilHcent,  from  the  day 
I  came." 

There  was  a  little  break  in  the  deep 
voice  that  suggested  a  depth  'of 
feeling  not  to  be  expected  beneath  so 
rough  an  exterior.  If  it  was  acting, 
thought  Derrick,  it  was  good  acting, 
But  Martin's  face  was  about  as 
promising  as  that  of  Perkins,  so  far 
as  concerned  any  prospect  of  revela- 
tions. The  new  master  of  Beech 
Lodge  decided  that  the  matter  must 
be  approached  deliberately.  It 
might  be  a  question  of  weeks— or 
months.  Then  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation  came  over  him  with  re- 
doubled intensity! 

"How  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that 
you  happened  to  turn  up  here  within 
a  week  of  my  coming?  The  house  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  two  years, 
but  you  strike  the  village  practically 
when  I  do." 

Martin  scratched  his  head. 
"Dunno,  sir." 

"Had  you  any    particular    reason 
for  coming  back  from  America  now?" 
The  man  glanced  at  him  uneasily. 
The  question  seemed  to  have  set  up  a 
train  of  thought  that  brought  with  it 
a  certain  discomfort.  He  stammered, 
hesitated  and  finally  flung  out  his 
answer  as  though  he  did  not  expect  it  to  be  taken  ser- 
iously.   In  fact  he  hardly  took  it  seriously  himself. 

"Things  sort  of  hinted  at  it,  sir.    That's  all   I  can  say. 

Matter  of  fact  there  ain't  any  special  reason.     I  was 

doing  well  enough  in  America,  when  something  got  at  me 

to  come  back.    Maybe  I  was  a  fool  to  come." 

"You  just  had  to  come?"  asked  Derrick  quickly. 

"I  ain't  given  to  feelings  like  that,  but  since  you  say  it 

— yes,  I  reckon  I  had  to  come." 

Derrick  felt  a  strange  thrill  of  triumph. 
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understandable  factor  was  at  work  here.  The  thing  to 
which  in  the  last  week  he  had  yielded  so  completely. 
It  had  slri'tched  invisible  but  potent  arms  across  three 
thousand  miles  and  haled  this  shifty  eyed  man  back  to  a 
tiny  Surrey  village.  Why  should  that  have  been  done, 
if  not  at  the  demand  of  the  dead  Millicent,  whose  quiet 
features  looked  down  on  his  remembered  room?  And  at 
the  thought  of  Millicent,  Derrick's  heart  gave  a  little 
throb  of  excitement.  He  looked  Martin 
full  in  the  face. 

"W  ho  found  Mr.  Millicent?" 

Martin  dropped  his  cap.  When  he 
recovered  it,  all  the  blood  in  the  strong 
body  seemed  to  have  climbed  to  his 
temples. 

"Miss  Perkins  found  him,"  came  a 
husky  reply. 

"Found  him  where?"  If  Martin  was 
lying,  the  fact  would  be  revealed  now. 

The  man  pointed.  "At  that  desk, 
sir." 

"And  there  was  no  trace  of  the  thing 
that  had  killed  him?" 

"Not  that  I  or  anyone  else  could  find." 

"You  were  at  the  inquest,  of  course?" 

Martin  sent  him  a  defiant  stare.  "Yes, 
I  was  there,  Mr.  Derrick,  and  what's  more 
not  a  soul  said  a  word  against  me." 

"Mr.  Millcent,"  said  Derrick  slowly, 
then  sharpened  his  voice  "is  just  behind 
you." 

The  man  started  violently  and  made  a 
harsh  noise  down  in  his  throat.  Forcing 
himself  to  turn,  he  saw  the  portrait,  and 
his  face  became  overcast  with  anger. 

"By  God,  but  you  frightened  me,"  he 
said  thickly. 

"Is  that  a  good  likeness?"  Derrick's 
tone  was  almost  careless. 

The  other  man  seemed  suddenly  asham- 
ed, and  made  an  awkward  gesture  of  re- 
lief. "Yes-that's  him  alright.  Looks  like 
you,  fir,  don't  he?" 

"Where  were  you  at  the  time?" 

Martin  straightened  up.  "Is  this  another  inquest, 
Mr.  Derrick?    I  came  here  to  try  and  get  my  old  job." 

"And  you'll  answer  my  questions,  if  you  really  want  it 
—besides  you  are  clear  of  it,  aren't  you?" 

"Well,"  said  Martin  truculently,  "I  was  in  the  vegetable 
garden  behind  the  lodge,  getting  water  for  my  kitchen. 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  heard  Perkins  running  down  from 
the  house  and  calling  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  I  ran  back 
with  her,  and  found  Mr.  Millicent.  Then  I  ran  for  the 
doctor.  When  the  doctor  got  here,  he  said  Mr.  Millicent 
had  been  dead  for  an  hour.  And  that's  all  I  know,"  he 
concluded  doggedly. 

Derrick  nodded.  "That's  practically  what  I've  heard 
elsewhere."  He  sat  for  a  moment  plunged  in  thought, 
then    felt  in  his  pocket,  got  up  and  moved  to  the  door. 

"Sit  down  a  minute,  will  you.  I've  left  my  tobacco 
upstairs." 

MARTIN  balanced  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  and 
glanced  furtively  about.  Presently  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  listened  intently.  In  another  moment  he  got 
up,  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  and  put  his  ear  to  the  key- 
hole. Satisfied,  apparently,  that  he  was  safe,  he  moved 
noiselessly  across  the  floor,  darting  a  look  at  the  portrait 
as  he  passed,  and  stood  beside  the  big  desk.  Here  his 
hands  became  immediately  busy  and  his  thick  fingers  pas- 
sed rapidly  over  its  surface,  with  the  touch  of  a  blind  man 
feeling  in  his  eternal  night.  Near  one  particular  spot,  he 
explored  with  swift  attention,  maintaining  a  constantly 
alert  guard  against  surprise. 

But  another  pair  of  eyes  surveyed  this  silent  drama. 
The  curtains  that  concealed  the  French  window  had  been 
drawn  over  so  slightly,  at  a  point  some  five  feet  above  the 
ground.  Through  the  gap,  and  secure  from  discovery. 
Derrick  was  watching  every  move.  It  was  not  tobacco 
he  sought  when  he  went  out,  but  the  opportunity  to  see 
what  manner  of  man  this  was,  when  he  believed  himself 
unobserved.  The  stage  was  set  now  as  before,  but  another 
actor  had  the  lead,  one  who  had  gone  to  his  post,  swiftly 
and  without  question,  guided  by  that  to  which  he  was 
now  learning  to  yield.  This  scrutiny  lasted  but  a  few 
seconds.  A  moment  later  ,  when  the  door  opened,  Martin 
was  back  in  his  chair.    He  got  up  as  Derrick  entered. 

"If  you  want  that  job,"  he  said,  filling  his  pipe  with 
e.xtreme  deliberation,  "I'm  inclined  to  give  it  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Martin.     "I'll  do  my  best." 

Derrick  looked  up  with  a  queer  smile."  "Weh:iven't 
discussed  the  matter  of  wages  yet.  What  I'm  going  to 
offer  may  not  seem  enough  to  a  man  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  America." 

The  gardener  shook  his  head  with  decision.  "It  isn't 
so  much  the  wages  I'm  thinking  about  as  my  old  job." 

"Then  what  would  you  say  to  two  and  a  half  guineas  a 
week  and  the  lodge.  You  find  yourself  in  everything 
except  wood  and  vegetables.  By  the  way,  I  take  it  that 
you're  not  married." 
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"That's  fair  enough,"  answered  .Martin  eagerly,  "and  I 
havn't  got  any  wife— now."  He  looked  down,  his  lips 
pressed  tight. 

Derrick  wondered  for  a  moment  what  kind  of  woman 
it  had  V)een,  who  dared  life  with  a  man  apparently  as 
truculent  as  this  one. 

"Any  children?"  he  asked  after  a  pau^e. 

"No,  sir." 
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He   shot  like  a  stone  from   a  catapult  across   the   room    towarl 
the   French    window. 


"Then  I  suppose  you  can  begin  work  to-morrow?" 

"Yes,  I'm  ready  and  anxious  for  that,"  Martin  paused, 
fingering  his  cap.  "Might  I  sleep  in  the  lodge  to-night, 
sir?     I've  got  my  bundle  outside." 

Derrick  glanced  at  him  curiously.  The  request 
sounded  natural  enough,  but  there  reached  him,  it 
seemed  from  the  surrounding  walls,  a  silent  message. 

"The  lodge  is  cold  and  damp.  I  think  you'd  better 
find  something  in  the  village.  Why  do  you  want  to  sleep 
there?" 

"I'm  a  poor  man,  Mr.  Derrick." 

Derrick  shook  his  head.  "Let  it  stand  till  to-morrow — 
then  you  can  move  in.    I'll  see  you  after  breakfast." 

HE  RANG,  while  Martin  stood  motionless,  with  the 
same  baffling  expression  on  his  dark  face.  Having 
got  what  he  came  for,  he  still  seemed  remote  and  uncon- 
tent.  Then  Perkins  entered,  like  a  sallow  ghost.  Derrick 
experienced  a  curious  thrill  at  seeing  these  two  together. 
Somewhere  between  them  lay  the  thing  he  pursued.  He 
was  convinced  of  that. 

"Perkins,  I  have  engaged  Martin,  who  will  commence 
work  to-morrow.    You  may  go  now,  Martin." 

The  gardener  made  the  same  awkward  salute.  He  did 
not  look  at  Perkins,  nor  she  at  him. 

"Goodnight,  sir,"   he  mumbled,  and  went  out. 

Derrick's  ey'es  narrowed.  "Perkins,  will  you  come  here, 
please,  when  you  have  locked  up." 

He  stood  for  an  instant,  regarding  the  portrait  as  though 
to  ask  whether  he  was  doing  the  wise  thing.  In  the 
middle  of  this  reverie,  the  maid  came  in,  standing  with 
her  arms  folded. 

"I'd  like  to  feel  sure,  Perkins,  that  from  what  you  know 
of  Martin  I've  done  the  right  thing  in  engaging  him.  It 
really  doesn't  affect  you,  but — " 

He  broke  off  short.  Perkins  was  staring  at  him  with 
the  strangest  expression  possible,  and  he  was  instantly 
sure  that  by  this  act  he  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  essential 
mystery  of  Beech  Lodge.  Perkins,  Martin  and  this 
eloquent  room  were  now  ine.xtricably  involved.  Out  in 
the  garden— or  even  in  the  hall,  the  air  was  not  vibrant  as 
it  was  here,  nor  did  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man  seem 
to  cry  aloud  for  vengeance.  But  here,  the  very  silence  was 
full  of  mystical  voices,  all  demanding  retribution. 

"It  was  meant  that  Martin  should  come  back,  and  that 
you  should  engage  him,"  said  Perkins  slowly.  "I  do  not 
know  any  more  than  that.    You  could  not  help  it." 

He  was  about  to  protest  that  this  was  absurd,  when 
suddenly  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  not.  Perkins 
had  stated  a  simple  fact,  and  her  look  suggested  that  this 
was  as  far  as  she  proposed  to  go  at  the  moment.  Then 
one  of  those  baffling  messages  reached  him  out  of  space. 

"How  long  had  Mr.  Millicent  been  dead  when  you 
found  him?"  he  demanded  abruptly. 

Two  faint  spots  of  colour  appeared   on   the  sallow 


cheeks,  and  the  eyes  took  on  a  sullen  defiance. 

"Who  told  you  that  I  found  him." 

"Martin,"  said  Derrick  smoothly. 

The  thin  lips  tightened.     "The    doctor  got  here  hal 

an  hour  later.     He  examined  Mr.  Millicent  and  said  tha 

he  had  been  dead  for  about  an  hour." 

"And  you  found  him  at  the  desk,"  he  persisted. 
"Did    Martin   tell  you   that  too,    Mr.   Derrick?"   sb 
whispered  breathlessly. 

He  shook  his  head.  "That  doesn' 
rratter." 

"But  it  matters  a  great  deal  wha 
Martin  says,"  she  protested.  Her  ham 
went  nervously  to  her  breast,  and  ther 
were  lines  in  her  face  he  had  never'see 
before. 

"Were  you  and  he  long  in  this  room  tt 
gether?" 

"No,"  she  said  tremulously,  "Onl 
for  a  moment." 

Derrick's  voice,  which,  in  spite  of  hinr 
f  elf  had  risen  a  little,  now  dropped  to  il 
ordinary  pitch. 

"What  puzzles  one  is  that  nothing  c 
iiny  importance  seems  to  have  disappeare( 
Even  his  papers  were  undisturbed." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  it  seemed  tha 
she  was  afraid  to  ask  how  it  was  that  h 
knew  these  things.  But  Derrick  coul 
not  have  told  her  that.  He  was  onl; 
aware  that  they  were  true.  Followed 
little  silence. 

"Was  it  hard  to  get  that  stain  reduced? 
He  flung  the  question  at  her  like  a  missiU 
At  that,  the  control  of  Perkins  wa 
shaken.  She  stared  first  at  him,  then  a 
the  desk,  as  though  its  wooden  frame  ha 
found  accusing  speech.  His  breath  cam 
faster,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  neare: 
nearer  to  the  truth. 

"Are  there  no  secrets  from  you?"  sh 
muttered. 

"I  think  it  must  have  returned  after 
got  here,"  he  went  on.  "My  fingers  found  it  first,  whe 
I  wasn't  looking,  but  the  inventory  man  saw  it  before 
did.  It  is  there  now — and"  he  concluded  impressively 
"Martin  found  it  too." 

Her  fingers  twisted  themselves  in  an  ecstasy  of  appre 
hension.  "W^hy  did  he  come  back?"  she  quavered. 

"He  had  to,"  said  Derrick  gravely,  "they  all  have  to. 
She  nodded  mutely,  as  one  blinded  by  a  sudden  trut! 
then  moved  unsteadily  to  the  desk,  and  stood  starin 
at  the  faintly  visible  stain.  After  a  moment  she  put  oi 
an  uncertain  hand.  Derrick  saw  how  strong  it  was,  ho' 
claw-like.  She  did  not  touch  the  discoloured  leather,  hi 
leaned  over  it,  her  eyes  dark  with  memories.  When  sh 
spoke  it  was  as  though  to  some  one  far  away. 

"I  wonder  f  that's  always  the  way.  Is  the  whol 
world  full  of  stains  like  this,  stains  that  only  go  deep( 
and  deeper,  however  you  try  to  rub  them  out?" 

"They  cannot  be  effaced,"  said  Derrick  grimly.  "Ob 
only  rubs  them  further  in." 

"And  Martin  is  here  to-night!"  The  words  seemed  t 
come  from  her  very  soul. 

Derrick  reached  for  his  pipe.  His  brain  was  ablaz 
with  the  conviction  that  not  much  more  was  necessary  t 
prove  the  theory  that  for  weeks  had  been  broadening  i  j 
his  imagination.  These  two  held  the  key  between  then 
"It  is  most  probable,"  he  said,  "that  Martin  is  in  th 
cottage  at  this  moment  He  thinks  that  I  believe  that  b 
is  in  the  village." 

"He  started  for  the  village,"  she  protested  swiftly. 
"Perhaps — but  I  don't  think  that  he  will  go  as  far  froi 
the  house  as  that.    Is  Mrs.  Derrick  in  bed?" 

Perkins  was  ghastly  pale.  "N-no,  sir,"  shestammera 
"She  is  reading  in  her  room." 

"Then  please  ask  her  to  come  down." 
Perkins  went  out  after  a  look  like  that  of  an  animal  i 
a  trap.  Derrick  sucked  at  his  pipe,  and  went  back  ov« 
the  last  half  hour,  piecing  together  the  fragments  b| 
hoped  to  build  into  a  completed  structure  of  evidenci 
Then,  as  happened  so  often,  his  eyes  wandered  to  tb 
portrait  of  Millicent. 

"Is  it  all  right,"  he  half  whispered,  "you  whom  I  hav 
never  seen,  and  never  will  see?  I  don't  know  why  I'r 
doing  it — so  it  must  be  right.  We're  both  moving  in  th 
same  mysterious  land — but  only  for  a  little  longer.  The 
you  can  sleep — sleep.  And  till  then  there  is  no  peace  fi 
me." 

"Jack,"  sounded  a  voice  at  the  door,  "who  on  earth  it 
you  talking  to?" 

He  started,  then  laughed  awkwardly.  "Hullo,  Mary- 
to  myself,  I  suppose." 

"But  why  do  you  do  that?" 

He  stepped  forward,  and  took  her    by    the  arm. 
want  you  to  help  me  to  do  something  for  that  chap,"  bj 
pointed  to  the  portrait. 

"Jack,  you're  wandering!"  She  laughed  uncomfortabl>] 
"There's  no  reason  in  you  at  all." 
He  shook  his  head.    "I  admit  that  I  sound  ridiculous-S 
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but  I'm  not.     I  never  was  more  sane  ir.  my  life." 

"Then  how  could  you  do  anything  for  a  dead  man  you 
never  knew?"  She  looked  slowly  about  the  room,  and 
put  a  hand  on  his  arm  as  though  seeking  protection. 
■Jack,  I  feel  like  leaving  this  house  to-morrow.  Nothing 
has  been  natural  since  we  came.  I  can't  get  settled  in 
the  most  ordinary  way,  and  you  are  drifting  about  as  you 
■ever  have  before.  What  is  it?  Tell  me — for  I  must 
know." 

"You  mustn't  think  of  leaving,"  hesaid  quickly.  "We'll 
both  be  perfectly  happy  soon,  and  there's  only  one  way 
in  which  you  can  help,  but  that's  all  important.  Don't 
t.e  surprised  at  anything  — back  me  up  in  all  I  do — take 
it  all  for  granted.  Just  assume  that  everything  is  meant 
—  as  indeed  it  is — like  our  coming  here." 

She  regarded  him  with  wide-eyed  anxiety.  "Life  seems 
to  have  become  such  a  strange  thing  during  the  last  few 
days,"  she  answered  uncertainly.  "Som.ething  is  affect- 
ing us  that  never  reached  us  before.  I  don't  see  it,  and  I 
can't  understand  what  it  is,  but  in  a  queer  way  we  don't 
.-  eem  to  live  for  ourselves  any  longer." 

HE  WAS  comforting  her,  and  the  cloud  had  lifted  a 
little,  when  the  front  door  bell  rang,  and,  a  moment 
later  they  heard  an  exclamation  from  Perkins.  Then  the 
raid  appeared,  a  mysterious  light  in  her  baffling  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Milhcent,  madam." 

Mary  stared  at  her  husband.  "Ask  Mrs.  Millicent  to 
come  in,"  she  said  shakily,   "Jack,  what  does  it  all  mean?" 

"It  means,"  he  answered  under  his  breath,  "that  I'm 
moving  further  into  that  half-world  where  lies  a  great 
discovery.  The  search  was  saddled  on  me  when  we  took 
this  house.  And  it  means,  too,  that  you  must  keep  tight 
iiold  of  familiar  things  and  not  worry  about  the  others. 
Steady,  old  thing,  here's  your  visitor." 

Mrs.  Millicent  came  in  as  he  spoke,  a  small,  slight 
woman  who  was  doing  her 
best  to  conceal  her  agitation. 
Her  face,  pale  and  worn,  be- 
trayed an  underlying  tension. 
She  wore  a  black  dress  and 
heavy  coat,  and  even  as  she 
a  made  her  apologies  for  this  in- 
:e  trusion,  her  gaze  travelled  ner- 
vously about  the  remembered 
room.  Mrs.  Derrick  caught  an 
imperative  signal  from  her  hus- 
band. 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  think  I'm 
taking  a  great  liberty  at  such  an 
hour,"  began  the  little  woman  in 
a  thin  sweet  voice,  but  what  has 
happened  is  that  I've  been  mot- 
oring with  my  brother  and  his 
car  has  broken  down  just  be- 
yond the  house.  He  has  walked 
on  to  the  village  for  a  horse  to 
pull  it  in,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
you  wouldn't  mind  if  I  came  in 
and  waited  here." 

Derrick  pushed  forward  a 
chair.  "Of  course  not.  We 
should  have  been  hurt  if  you  had 
not  come  in.  I  hope  there's  not 
much  damage  done." 

"And  that  you  we  iiot  hurt," 
put  in  his  wife  quickly. 

"Thank  you— only  the  car. 
We  don't  know  what  that 
amounts  to."  She  paused,  and 
an  odd  expression  crept  over  the 
delicate  features.  "Isn't  it 
strange  that  it  should  happen 
just  here?" 

"Since  it  had  to  happen,  I'm 
glad  it  was  here.  Won't  you 
have  .something  hot?  You  must 
be  half  frozen?" 

"Nothing,  thank  you'vvery 
much,  I'm  really  quite  all  right. 
The  car  will  probably  be  back 
in  a  little  while.  How  long  have 
you  had  the  house?" 

"Just  a  week.  We're  really 
very  new  comers." 

"I  hope  you  like  it  and  don't 
find  it  too  o'd  fashioned?" 

"We  like  it  very  much  indeed," 
put  in  Derrick  hastily. 


Mrs.  Millicent  nodded.  "I'm  glad  of  that."  She  stole 
another  glance  about  the  room,  and  gave  a  wistful  smile. 
"When  I  had  got  all  these  things  together,  I  began  to 
think  that  I  had  created  something  of  an  atmosphere, 
and — and  it  was  hard  to  leave  it." 

"My  husband  is  specially  fond  of  this  room,"  said 
Mrs.  Derrick  sympathetically. 

"It  used  to  be  our  favourite  room„." 

The  two  younger  people  glanced  at  each  other.  It 
seemed  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  that  would  not 
hurt.  Mrs.  Millicent  was  sitting  with  her  hands  folded, 
yielding  visibly  to  the  atmosphere  she  herself  had  created. 
It  was  just  as  though  she  had  lived  there  without  inter- 
ruption, gone  out  for  an  hour  and  turned  again  home. 
The  Derricks  felt  like  birds  of  passage,  resting  only  for  a 
night.  Presently  Mrs.  Millicent  raised  her  head  and 
smiled  sadly. 

"I  see  that  you  already  know." 

Derrick  nodded.  "We  did  not  know  till  after  we  took 
the  house." 

"But  you  should  have  been  told!  Some  people  would 
not  like  a  house  with  a  history  hke  this  one." 

"It  does  not  affect  us,"  he  assured  her — and  instantly 
knew  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

"I  was  so  surprised  when  Perkins  opened  the  door.  I 
never  dreamed  that  she  would  still  be  here." 

Mary  Derrick  seized  the  opportunity.  "Did  you  have 
her  long,  Mrs.  Millicent?" 

"Yes,*  for  a  good  many  years,  and  never  had  such  a 
servant.  She  was  devoted  to  my — to  my  husband,"  Mrs. 
Millicent  glanced  again  at  the  portrait  and  went  val- 
iantly on.  "I  wanted  her  to  come  with  me  when  I  sold 
the  house,  but  persuasion  was  no  use.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand it." 

"I  don't  understand  her  staying  in  such  a  lonely  place 
either,"  said  Mary,  "but  I'm  too  thankful  to  bother  about 
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it  now.    She  really  makes  the  house  possible  for  us." 

Derrick  took  a  long  breath.    "There's  another  of  your 
old  retainers  who  has  turned  up,  Mrs.  Millicent." 
"Yes?    Who  can  that  be?" 
"John  Martin." 

The  little  woman  stiffened,  and  a  shadow  of  fear  rested 
on  the  pale  face.    "John  Martin,"  she  whispered. 

"Who  is  he?"  demanded  Mary  suddenly.  "You  hadn't 
said  anything  about  it." 

"I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  when   Mrs.    Millicent 
came  in — a  man  who  used  to  work  here." 
"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  at  all." 
"Martin  used  to  be  our  gardener,"  volunteered  Mrs. 
Millicent,  with  a  world  of  memories  in  her  voice. 

Derrick  took  a  swift  look  at  the  wan  face.  He  was  now 
quite  assured  that  the  presence  of  this  woman  was  all 
part  of  the  web  that  invisible  fingers  were  weaving 
around  Beech  Lodge.  Viewless  powers  were  at  work,  and 
populated  the  seemingly  empty  air  of  this  lonely  mansion 
There  was  no  escapi-g  them. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  said  very  gently,  "that  we  are  heading 
toward  something  that  you  will  shrink  from  discussirig 
and  must  give  you  pain." 

She  met  his  sympathetic  gaze  with  a  gentle  fortitude 
that  was  infinitely  touching.  "I  have  seemed  to  know 
that  ever  since  the  car  broke  down.  I  felt  it  when  I 
opened  the  gate.  How  strange  everything  seems  to-night 
— or  perhaps  you  do  not  feel  it  as  I  do.  It  is  two  years 
now  since  I  left  Beech  Lodge,  and  when  I  came  in  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  speak  of  what  is  past.  But  now 
it  has  become  unnatural  not  to  do  so."  She  paused  and 
bent  a  lingering  gaze  on  the  portrait.  "It  doesn't  hurt  as 
much  as  I  thought  it  would." 

"If  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  meant  to  help,"  said  Der- 
rick quietly,  "I  would  not  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
questions." 

Mrs.  MiUicent  nodded  under- 
standingly,  and  Mary,  with  a 
gesture  of  sudden  comprehension 
got  up  and  stood  close  to  the 
little  woman's  chair. 

"Jack,  perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing Mrs.  Millicent  would  like 
to  say  about  this  man- — some- 
thing she  may  think  you  ought 
to  know." 

"I  have  a  queer  conviction 
that  your  husband  knows  a  good 
deal  already — for  instance  that 
Martin  left  the  country  three 
days  after— after  it  happened." 
"Yes,"  said  Derrick,  "I  know 
that." 

"Well,  we  had  had  him  for 
some  years  previously.  He  came, 
as  it  happens,  a  week  or  .«o  after 
Perkins  turned  up  and  between 
them  both  it  setmsd  that  our 
domestic  troubles  were  over. 
He  lived  in  the  lodge,  and  never 
gave  any  trouble.  We  found 
him  an  excelL>nt  gardener,  in 
fact  our  roses  soon  became 
famous.  He  seemed  to  become 
very  fond  of  my  husband  and 
followed  him  abcut  with  those 
threatening  features  that  it 
seems  were  not  threatening  at 
a'  .  His  appearance  used  to 
frighten  and  confuse  me — but  I 
don't  think  that  the  thought 
of  me  ever  entered  his  head. 
And  I  know  my  husband  trusted 
him  completely.  Then  about 
three  years  ago  I  began  to 
notice  a  change.  There  was  no 
falling  off  in  his  work,  but  his 
face  had  an  accusing  look  as 
though  something  in  connection 
with  my  husband  had  hurt  him. 
Neither  of  us  understood  that. 
It  seemed  almost  that  the  man 
was  jealous,  but  of  what  we 
could  not  imagine.  He  had 
enough  for  his  needs,  did  not 
drink  and  there  was  no  person 
dependent  on  him." 

"And  nothing  was  ever  dis- 
covered to  connect  him  with 
your  husband's  death?"  asked 
Derrick  evenly. 

"No  never  "  Mrs.  Millicent 
spoke  with  the  least  quiver  in 
her  voice.  "It  was  Perkins  who 
came  in  here  about  ten  o'clock 
and  found  him.  It  seems  she 
had  come  down  stairs  to  get 
something,  for  she  was  only  half 
dres-sed,  and  looked  in  here  as 
she  passed,  the  door  heing  partly 
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open.  When  .she  rt-aohed  me  she  wa.s  dazed  with  fear, 
then  ran  for  Martin  who  was  at  the  lodge.  At  least," 
here  the  speaker's  expression  changed  sliKhtly,  "she 
maintains  that  she  found  hinn  there.  But  it  had  been  all 
over  for  at  least  half  an  hour." 

Derrick,  who  had  been  listening  with  intense  intere.st, 
got  up  and  pai'od  the  room  restlessly.  "Mrs.  Millicent,  I 
know  I  can  help  you  must  let  me  help."  Unaccustomed 
excitement  was  in  his  voice. 

"In  what?"  she  asked  nervously. 

He  pointed  to  Millicent's  calm  features.  "That  man 
cannot  rest   till   this  has  been    all  cleared  up.     I  believe 
1  can  find  him  rest,  and  you  were  brought  h<Tf  to  help 
me." 
"I  know  that  now,"  she  admitted  faintly. 
The  telephone  sounded,  and  he  picked  up  the  receiver. 
"It's  for  you,  Mrs.  Millicent." 
"Then  it  must  be  my  brother.    Is  that  you,  Peter?" 
The  others  heard  the  metallic  rasp  of  a  man's  voice, 
and  a  little  wrinkle  deepened  in  Mrs.    Millicent's  smooth 
forehead. 

"That  really  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,  and  anything 
will  do  for  to-night.  Yes,  I  remember  the  place  quite 
well.     How  long  will  the  car  take  to  repair?" 

Another  rasp.  Anxiety  seemed  to  filter  in  over  the 
wire.    "Really!    Are  you  sending  for  me?" 

Derrick  glanced  at  his  wife,  and  shook  his  head. 
"Mrs.  Millicent"  he  said,  "a  moment—please." 
"Yes?" 

"We  both  insist  that  you  stay  here  for  the  night.  You 
know  there's  plenty  of  room.  It's  all  part  of  the  same 
plan.  It  was  meant  that  you  should  spend  to-night  in 
Beech  Lodge." 

She  looked  up  as  though  fascinated,  and  he  took  the 
receiver  from  her  yielding  grasp. 

"Mr.  Derrick  is  speaking,"  he  said  crisply,  "and  my 
wife  and  I  both  insist  that  Mrs.  Millicent  stays  with  us 
to-night.  We  have  plenty  of  room  and  will  not  hear  of  her 
leaving.  There's  no  fit  place  in  the  village— as  I  expect 
you've  discovered,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  ' 
too." 

Another  pause,  while  the  invisible  man  declared  that 
he  would  be  quite  comfortable  where  he  was. 

"Well,  all  right.  We'll  take  good  care  of  her.  But  look 
here,  there's  plenty  of  room  in  the  lodge,  if  you  don't 
mind  my  gardener  being  in  the  next  room.  Right  ho — 
perhaps  it's  hardly  worth  while,  but  you'd  better  join 
us  for  breakfast." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  nodded  contentedly,  while 
Mary  made  a  welcoming  gesture. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  staying,"  she  said.  "From  what 
I've  seen  of  the  village,  it's  quite  impossible.  But  you 
mustn't  take  my  husband  too  seriously,"  she  went  on, 
with  an  attempt  at  gaiety.  "I  stopped  doing  that  soon 
after  we  were  married.  "  She  rang  the  bell.  "It  will 
seem  quite  natural  to  have  Perkins  looking  after  you 
again.    She  distributes  a  very  silent  kind  of  comfort." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  smiled  Derrick,  "we  never  see 
anything  being  done — things  seem  to  do  themselves.  Did 
you  ever  find  out  what  Perkins  really  thought  about?" 

Mrs.  Millicent  shook  her  head  and  just  then  the  door 
opened. 

"Perkins,"  said  Mary,  "will  you  please  get  the  spare 
room  ready." 

"It  is  ready,  madam." 

Derrick  stroked  his  chin.  He  was  not  in  any  way  sur- 
prised. Mrs.  Millicent  stole  a  glance  at  her  hostess,  and 
there  passed  between  the  two  women  a  swift  glance  of 
understanding.  This  was  the  old  Perkins,  unchanging 
and  unchangeable. 

"You  must  be  exhausted — would  you  like  to  come  up 
now?" 

Mrs.  Millicent  nodded,  "Yes,  please.  Good-night, 
Mr.  Derrick."  She  paused  to  see  that  Perkins  was  out 
of  hearing,  then  added,  "I'll  try  and  do  everything  I  can." 


TT  E  LOOKED  after  them,  his  brows  pulled  down.  The 
AJ-  powers  unseen  were  at  work  now.  It  was  something 
more  than  coincidence  that  these  two.  mistress  and  man, 
should  appear  in  almost  the  same  hour.  Martin  had 
been  exonerated  by  the  law,  but  not  in  the  heart  of  the 
bereaved  woman.  How  much  did  Perkins  know?  She  it 
was  who  discovered  death  in  Beech  Lodge. 

This  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  man's  voice  in  the 
hall,  and  a  moment  afterwards,  Perkins  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"A  policeman,  sir." 

"What  does  he  want?"  asked  Derrick  puzzled. 
"To  see  you,  sir." 

"Bring  him  in."  Derrick  felt  a  little  breathless. 
Entered  a  big  figure    in   blue.     The  man  touched  his 
helmet. 

"Beg  pardon,  fir,  for  coming  in  at  this  time  of  night, 
but  I  was  passing  the  lodge  just  now  and  happened  to 
walk  rcund  it  to  see  that  all  was  as  it  should  'he.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  back  room." 

Derrick  had  a  little  thrill  of  satisfaction.  Things  were 
beginning  to  work  out  faster  than  he  expected. 


"You  needn't  wait,  Perkin."." 

The  woman  disappeared  after  a  swift  glance  at  the 
constable's  face,  and  the  latter  waited  till  he  heard  the 
door  close  before  speaking  again. 

"Knowing  the  lodge  had  not  been  occupied  since  Mr. 
Thur.sby  left,  I  took  a  look  through  the  window." 
"That  was  (juite  right,  officer." 

"There  was  a  man  inside,  sir -a  middle  aged  man, 
with  a  queer  face.  He  was  sitting  on  the  floor— and 
staring." 

"Staring  at  what?" 
"At  nothing,  sir.  He 
was  thick  set  -and  all 
burned  with  the  sun  as 
though  he  had  come  off 
the  sea.  It  was  his  eyes 
that  took  me  most.  He 
had  black  hair,  and  was 
an  ugly  seeming  customer 
kII  round.  But  I  thought 
I'd  better  see  you  before 
I  pulled  him  in." 

Derrick  ncdded.  "I'm 
glad  you  did.  How  long 
have  ycu  been  on  duty 
in  this  village?" 


The  constable  straightened  up  and  made  a  salulf 
"You'll  be  a  welcome  visitor,  sir.— Good-night.  I'll  slip 
past  the  lodge  without  disturbing  our  friend." 

He  went  out,  moving  quietly  for  so  biga  man.  Derrick 
pictured  him  stepping  lightly  past  the  lodge  and  dwind- 
ling  down  the  hedge  bordered  road.  He  felt  strengthened 
by  the  thought  that  the  sergeant  would  take  the  trail 
with  him,  and  wondered  why  he  had  never  considered 
this  before.  Martin,  as  he  expected,  had  not  been  able 
to  .'shake  off  the  mysterious  influence  that  brought  him 
back,  and,  daring  his  new  master's  displeasure,  was 
alone  with  his  memories  where  Perkins  was  supposed  to 
have  found  him  on  the  fateful  night. 

TJEECH  Lodge  was  now  as  silent  as  the  tomb,  and  ii 
-O  struck  Derrick  that  this  was  the'  time  to  work.  He 
got  out  his  papers  and  seating  himself  at  the  big  desk, 
thoughtfully  traced  the  outlines  of  the  irregular  discolour- 
ed patch.  Tc-night  it  seemed  fresher  than  usual,  and  it 
created  for  him  the  terror  there  must  have  been  in  Per- 
kins face  while  she  scrubbed  frantically  at  the  accusing 
ffa'n.  But  whom  did  that  stain  accuse  that  she  ."hould 
be  so  anxious  to  obliterate  it?  She  was  in  her  room  now, 
and  probably  asleep,  but  there  remained  of  her  neverthe- 
less some  mystical  element  that  kept  her  constantly  in 
mind.  He  wondered  if  Mrs.  Millicent  were  asleep  too, 
and  whether  the  thought  of  murder  ran  through  her 
dreams. 
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"Master,"    she 
pleaded,    her 
arm  across  the 
vacant    chair, 
"Master,    where 
are  you  now  ?" 


"Matter  of  a  year  and  a  half  now,  sir." 

"But  you  knew,  of  course,  that  this  was  Mr.  Millicent's 
house?" 

"Yes,  sir,  we  all  know  that." 

"But  I  don't  suppose  you  know  anything  personally 
about  Mr.  MiOicent's  death?" 

The  constable  shook  his  head.  "I  only  know  what  I've 
heard  from  other  members  of  the  force." 

"Well  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it  at  all  up  to  a  week  ago 
but  now  I'm  beginning  to  feel  as  though  I  knew  a  good 
deal.    What  does  the  sergeant  think  about  it?" 

"I'm  not  supposed  to  say  anything  about  that,  sir." 

Derrick  reflected.  "No,  perhaps  you're  right  there. 
Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been  in  this  house?" 

"Yes,  the  very  first." 

"Well,  Mr.  Millicent  was  found  dead  at  this  desk  with 
a  wound  in  his  neck.    That's  his  portrait." 

The  constable  indulged  in  a  long  stare.  "Harmless  look- 
ing gentleman,  I  should  say.  What  about  that  fellow  in 
the  lodge,  sir?" 

"That  man  is  Mr.  MiUicent's  gardener— or  was  up  to 
the  time  of  the  murder,"  said  Derrick  slowly.  I  have  en- 
gaged him  to  work  for  me." 

The  constable's  mouth  opened  wide.  "Why,  the  ser- 
geant thinks—"  he  broke  off,  then,  lost  in  astonishment, 
regarded  Derrick  with  dawning  admiration.  "By 
George,  sir,  but  you're  a  wise  one.  There's  not  many 
who  would  have  done  that." 

Derrick  smiled  grimly.  "I  may  be  on  the  right  track 
and  I  may  not,  but  I'm  going  to  make  a  push  for  it. 
Mrs.  Millicent  was  in  that  car  that  broke  down  just  out- 
side the  house  an  hour  or  two  ago.  That  is  something 
more  than  a  m_ere  accident— at  least  so  it  seems  to  me. 
There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  it,  and  I'm  only  getting 
the  bits  pieced  together.  So  don't  disturb  our  friend  in 
the  lodge.  Do  you  think  the  sergeant  would  drop  in  and 
see  me  during  the  next  day  or  two?" 

"If  you're  on  the  track  of  the  man  who  killed  Mr. 
Millicent,  sir,  the  sergeant  would  walk  twenty  miles  to 
see  you.  He  talks  about  that  case  all  day— and  dreams  of 
it  all  night." 

"Then  I'd  be  glad  if  he  could  come  in  say  tc-morrow 
morning  about  ten— or— better— I'll  walk  into  the  village 
myself  and  see  him." 


T  WAS  in  the  middle  of  a  pool  of  utter  silence  that  he 
saw  the  door  move,  and  open  slightly.  There  was  no 
voice,  but  only  that  slowly  widening  crack,  and  his  hair 
began  to  prickle.  From  where  he  sat  he  could  just  see 
fingers  that  grasped  the  handle,  then  a  white  clad 
shoulder.    It  was  Perkins! 

She  moved  in,  her  lips  parted,  one  hand  held  out,  as 
though  feeling  in  the  dark.     She  was  only  half  dressed. 
and  wore  a  loose  wrapper.  Her  black  hair  hung  loose,  her 
feet  were  bare  and  her  face  was  as  of  one  who  sees  un- 
speakable things.     The  open  eyes  held  a  sort  of  glassy 
stare  in  which  there  was  a  great  question — but  no  fear. 
She    came   forward   like    an    uncaptured   spirit,   feeling 
gently  along  the  panelled  wall,  a  creature  of 
body  and  flesh — yet  animated  by  some  pur- 
pose  beyond   human   ken.     The   blank   gaze 
rested  for  an  instant  on  Derrick's  motionless 
figure,   passed  to  contemplation   of  the  por- 
trait, then  fastened  on  the  desk  itself.     Such 
was  her  look  that  he  stepped  swiftly  from  his 
seat  and  stood   half  shrouded  in  the  heavy 
curta'n    by    the    French    window.     Perkins 
did  not  seem  to  know  he  was  there.  She  swayed 
'if^/^-  for  a  second,  then  leaning  forward,  sank  to  her 

knees  beside  the  desk. 

"Master,"  she  pleaded,  her  arms  across  the 
vacant  chair,  "Master,  where  are  you  now?  Not  here 
where  you  used  to  be.  Why  did  you  go?  It  is  all  empty 
and  dead  without  you — it  is  all  dead — all  dead." 

The  voice  died  out  like  a  wail  in  the  night.  The  trem- 
bling lips  were  placed  close  to  the  dark  stain,  where  they 
rested  for  a  moment  in  mute  caress,  while  the  blind 
fingers  wandered  unseeingly  in  the  empty  air.  Then 
with  a  sigh,  broken  and  dejected,  she  moved  to  the  por- 
trait, made  a  slow  gesture  of  farewell,  and  so  slipped  to 
the   door. 

Derrick  stood  immovable,  with  new  light  flashing 
through  his  brain,  till,  by  degrees,  the  essential  meaning 
of  it  all  captured  his  imagination. 

"And  the  next  thing,"  he  whispered,  tensely,  "is  to 
link  my  truculent  gardener  into  the  chain  that  Perkins  is 
weaving." 

r>  EECH  LODGE  lay  about  two  miles  from  Bamberiey, 
-'-'  a  Surrey  village,  whose  thatched  roofs  and  narrow- 
cobbled  streets  had  escaped  the  improving  finger  of 
progress.  Bamberley  was,  in  fact,  just  as  it  had  always 
been  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  A  village 
green,  a  low  roofed  public-house,  two  or  three  diminu- 
tive shops,  perhaps  fifty  cottages,  a  dozen  more  preten- 
tious dwellings — and  then  the  encircling  fields.  But  be- 
cause Bamberley  was  the  most  important  of  four  adjoin- 
ing villages,  the  police  headquarters  of  that  utterly  rural 
district  were  comfortably  housed  immediately  in  the 
middle  of  it,  where  three  cross  roads  provided  the  main 
attractions  of  hfe.  Derrick,  as  he  strolled  along  next 
morning,  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  half  so 
peaceful. 

The  sergeant  greeted  him  with  undisguised  interest, 
and  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  point.  They  talked  in 
his  tiny  private  office,  which  seemed  filled  with  the  man's 
bulk.  It  was  obvious  that  he  felt  an  added  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility when  Derrick  asked  whether  he  might  read 
over  the  official  documents  in  the  Millicent  case. 

"The  point  is,  sir,  that  I  have  no  authority  to  tell  you 
anything  whatever  unless  you  satisfy  me  that  you  can 
produce  supplementary  evidence  that  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing  on    the   case." 

Derrick  nodded.  "I  quite  agree  with  you  there,  and 
will  begin  with  a  question.  Do  you  believe  in  the  theory 
that  when  a  crime  has  been   committed,  the   criminal. 
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rlierever  he  may  be,  is  constantly  reminded  of  it  by  his 
n  mental  processes?" 

'There  are  too  many  instances  of  that  to  doubt  it." 
'And  do  you  believe  in  coincidences?" 

"That  again  is  something  that  has  played  a  big  part 
in  our  work — too  big  to  be  laughed  at." 

"And  you  know,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Millicent's  gard- 
ener turned  up  on  the  very  day  that  Mrs.  Millicent  came 
to  Beech  Lodge  since  she  sold  the  house?" 

"Constable  Peters  told  me  that  when  he  reported  this 
morning.' 

"Can  you  guess  what  brought  him  from  America?" 

The  inspector  smiled.  "There  might  be  several  rea- 
sons." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  but  one.  He  had  to  come. 
He  told  me  so." 

"Why  had  to?" 

"Think  it  over.  Would  an  innocent  man  have  felt 
that?" 

The  inspector  stared  at  his  own  massive  boots.  "Any- 
thing else,  Mr.  Derrick?" 

"Y,ou  knew,  of  course,  that  the  maid,  Perkins,  who  is 
lur  maid  now,  walks  in  her  sleep?" 

The  big  man  looked  at  him  sharply.  "You've  un- 
( arthed  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  sir. 
Xo — I  never  heard  that  before." 

"Or  that  the  desk  at  which  Mr.  Millicent  was  found 
dead  is  of  particular  interest  to  them  both?" 

"Isn't  a  statement  like  that  carrying  it  pretty  far?" 

"I  would  not  make  it,  were  I  no  sure.  They  have  both 
xamined  it,  thinking  they  were  alone  and  unobserved." 

The  inspector  got  up,  moved  deliberately  to  the  dim- ' 
inutive  window,  and,  with  his  hand  folded  behind  his 
tack,  stood  surveying  the  verdant  expanse  of  Bamberley 
Green.  Derrick  examined  the  thick  neck  and  round  skull. 
No  great  ability  here,  no  quick  imaginative  brain,  but 
rather  one  of  the  bulldog  type,  for  whom  it  was  hard  to 
let  go  and  impossible  to  forget.  Then  two  other  faces 
swam  into  his  brain. 

"npHE  inspector  turned.  "Under  the  circumstances  I 
A  will  tell  you  what  transpired  at  the  inquest.  You 
■evidently  have  suspicions,  and — quite  unofficially  I 
don't  mind  saying  I  have  them  too.  It  is  best  not  to 
mention   any  names  in   this  connection." 

He  took  down  a  large  leather-bound  volume  with  well 
thumbed  pages  on  which  were  pasted  envelopes,  each 
containing  records  of  some  case.  Without  consulting 
any  index,  he  laid  it  open  on  the  table.  It  seemed  from 
the  way  in  which  he  extracted  the  Millicent  document 
that  this  had  been  frequently  done  before.  Then  he 
cleared    his    throat    and   began    soberly    enough. 


Mrs.  Millicent.  It  was,  of  course,  most  important  not  to 
destroy  the  slightest  clue  that  might  have  been  left,  so 
very  careful  measurements  were  made  of  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  body  before  it  was  taken  to  his  room.  "Then 
the  study  was  sealed,  and  a  constable  placed  on  guard  till 
the  inquest.  That  was  held  two  days  later — the  day  be- 
fore the  funeral." 

"And  what  about  the  outside  of  the  house — was  that 
examined?" 

"Nothing  much  could  be  done  till  next  morning,  when 
we  found  no  tracks  or  sign  of  any  kind.  My  own  con- 
clusion then,  and  it  has  not  been  changed  since,  was  that 
the  blow  was  struck  by  some  member  of  the  household. 
Mind  you,  this  is  all  unofficial." 

"And    the    inquest    revealed    nothing?" 

"I  was  just  coming  to  that.  The  witnesses  were  nar- 
rowed to  four — Mrs.  Millicent,  Dr.  Henry,  Perkins  and 
Martin.  I  think  we'd  better  take  what  Mrs.  Millicent 
said  first." 

"Please." 

"It  was  a  very  simple  story.  Mr.  Millicent  was  fifty 
five,  and  roost  of  their  life  had  been  spent  at  Beech  Lodge. 
He  had,  she  said,  a  comfortable  income,  which  would 
have  been  larger  if  he  had  not  got  into  the  habit  of 
speculating.  But  she  really  knew  very  little  about  his 
affairs.  He  had  no  enemies,  to  her  knowledge.  He  was 
worried  about  money  at  the  time  6f  his  death,  and  left 
matters  so  involved  that  she  was  obliged  to  sell  the  place 
at  once.  There  had  been  no  hard  words  with  any  one  of 
their  staff.  No  stranger  had  been  at  the  house  that  day 
so  far  as  she  knew." 

"Was  anything  missed  after  the  murder,"  asked  Der- 
rick curiously. 

The  inspector  unfolded  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  about  a 
foot  long. 

"This  is  a  drawing  of  a  paper  knife,  made  by  Mrs. 
Millicent,  which  her  husband  always  used.  It  has  not 
been   seen   since   that   evening." 

Derrick  took  it  eagerly,  and  saw  the  outline  of  a  mur- 
derous looking  weapon.     "That's  a  Malay  creese." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Millicent  got  it  in  the  east,  and  seemed  to 
attach  some  sentimental  value  to  it.  You  can  see  what 
chance  an  unprotected  man  would  have  against  a  thing 
like  that." 

Derrick  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  scrutinized .  the 
deadly  curve  of  the  six  inch  blade. 

"Did   anything   else   disappear   at   the   same   time?" 

"One  thing  more,  which  Mrs.  Millicent  could  not  draw. 
It  was  a  small  jade  image,  three  inches  high,  used  for  a 
paper  weight." 

A  light  began  to  dance  in  Derrick's  eyes. 

"Was  that  always  on  the  desk  as  well?" 
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The  inspector  nodded  "An  ugly  looking  thing,  from  alll 
can  hear,  but  Mr.  Millicent  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
touched." 

"There  was  no  concealment  about  this?" 

"None  whatever.  It  was  there  for  everyone  to  see. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  thing  was  so  repulsive  that  no  one 
in  the  house  wanted  to  touch  it,  except  Perkins — who 
dusted  it." 

"Then  from  all  of  this  you  must  have  concluded  that 
the  murder  was  committed  by  some  one  who  did  not 
come  there  with  the  intent  to  kill?" 

"Yes — all  the  evidence  points  to  that,  but  on  the 
other — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  stopping  of  a  car  at  the 
station  door.  Mrs.  Millicent  had  resumed  her  journey, 
and  paused  to  say  thank  you.  Derrick  went  out,  was 
introduced  to  her  brother,  and  received  the  little  woman's 
thanks.     Then  she  sent  him  a  wistful  glance. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use?" 

"Not  yet — but  soon — perhaps."  He  hesitated.  "The 
light  is  getting  clearer,  but  I  must  follow  it  in  my  own 
way,"  he  added  under  his  breath. 

She  seemed  content  with  that,  and  the  car  moved  off, 
leaving  him  a  vision  of  a  small  pale  face  and  eyes  that 
must  have  spent  many  a  sleepless  night.  He  went  back 
into   the   tiny   office   more   determined   than   ever. 

"There  are  some  questions  I  want  to  ask,  but  perhaps 
you  might  tell  me  what  other  evidence  was  given  first." 

WHATEVER  doubts  the  inspector  might  have  had 
at  the  outset  about  the  justification  of  this  proced- 
ure, had  long  disappeared.  The  unfathomed  crime  at 
Beech  Lodge  lay  on  his  soul  with  accusing  weight.  He 
knew  that  the  memory  of  it  would  never  leave  him  till  the 
mystery  was  unravelled,  and  until  this  visit  of  the 
new  tenant,  there  seemed  little  chance  that  the  thing 
would  ever  be  solved.  Now  he  looked  at  Derrick  with 
growing  respect. 

"The  next  witness  was  Perkins,  the  parlour  maid.  She 
had  been  in  Mrs.  Millicent's  service  for  six  years,  age 
thirty  eight  and  unmarried.  On  the  night  in  question 
she  was  on  her  way  upstairs  from  the  servants  hall,  and 
passed  the  study.  There  had  been  no  noise  of  any  kind, 
that  she  was  aware  of,  for  the  past  hour.  The  study 
door  was  ajar,  and,  glancing  in,  she  noticed  that  all 
the  lights  were  out  except  the  one  on  the  desk,  and  that 
Mr.  Millicent  was  leaning  forward  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  curious  way.  She  knocked,  and,  getting  no  answer 
went  in.  Mr.  Millicent,  still  in  his  chair,  was  bent  for- 
ward over  the  desk,  his  head  on  one  side,  and  a  savage 
wound  in  his  neck,  from  which  the  blood  had  poured  in 
a  small  pool.     She  says  that  she  screamed,  and  when  he 
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•f  "At  ten  fifteen,  on  the 
'  ■  night  of  October,  two  years 
Mfo,  I  was  summoned  to 
't*'  Beech  Lodge  by  the  groOm 
of  Doctor  Henry,  who  had 
run  Just  been  called  to  the  house 
ly  Martin,  Mr.  Millicent's 
0i  jardener.  I  reached  the 
house  at  ten  thirty,  and  found 
Mr.  Millicent  dead,  with  a 
wound  in  his  neck.  Dr. 
Flenry  had  very  wisely  left 
hings  (|uite  undisturbed,  and 
■ven  Mr.  Millicent's  body 
lad  not  been  moved  more 
han  enough  for  a  very 
hort  examination  of  the 
vound." 

"Were  Perkins  and  Martin 

n    the    room    with    you    at 

time?"    asked    Derrick 

nly. 

'No — only  the  doctor  and 


Derrick  fflnncrd  at  thr  wreckaire 
on  the  hearth.  He  wan  content 
with  Beech  I»drc  now.  even  more 
content  than  when  flrat  he  aur- 
veyed  the  panelled  walla  of  Milli 
cent'K    iitudy. 


did  not  answer  she  ran  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Millicent, 
without  having  touched  him  or  anything  else. 
Mrs.  Millicent  then  hurried  to  the  room,  and 
Perkins  raced  to  the  gardener's  lodge  where  she 
found  Martin.  He  started  for  Dr.  Henry  at  once 
and  arrived  back  in  the  doctor's  cart.  Then  the 
groom  came  in  for  me." 

"Did  Perkins  admit  to  having  missed  anything 
from   the   desk?" 

"Yes — she  mentioned  the  paper  knife,  but  did 
not  speak  of  the  jade  image  till  Mrs.  Millicent 
brought  the  point  up." 

"Then  I  take  it  that   Mr.   Martin  did  not  see 
the  body  till  he  returned  with  Dr.  Henry?" 
"That  is  his  evidence-  also  Perkins'!" 
"And  Mrs.  Millicent  stayed  with  her  husband 
the  doctor  got  there?" 
"Yes     of  course." 

"So  that  the  only  time  left  unaccounted  for  is  the  per- 
iod between  the  moment  when  he  was  stabbed  and  the 
instant  at  which  Perkins  found  him?" 
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"Exactly." 

"How    long    was    that?" 

"ricttcr  take  the  doctor's  evidence.  He  testifies  that 
from  the  condition  of  the  body  life  could  not  have  been 
extinct  for  more  than  one  hour." 

"That  leaves  half  an  hour  in  which  anything  might 
have  happened.  It  all  narrows  down  to  what  did  hap- 
pen." 

The  inspector  pushed  out  his  lips.  "That's  it.  Now 
you've  arrived  at  the  place  I  did"— and  where  I've  stuck 
ever  since." 

"Then  perhaps  we'd  better  take  what  Martin  had  to 
say,  before  I  a.sk  any  more  questions?" 

"Yes.  Martin  had'nt  much  to  say.  He  was  at  the 
pump  behind  the  lodge,  when  Perkins  got  there.  Mr. 
Millicent  had  no  hor.«e  at  the  time,  and  he  ran  all  the  way 
to  Dr.  Henry's  house,  which  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
pa.it  this  office.  Martin  had  been  sitting  in  his  kitchen, 
and  would  not  have  heard  anyone  pass  the  lodge.  There 
had  been  no  dispute  with  Mr.  Millicent,  who  disciisfed 
the  garden  with  him  that  afternoon.  He, too, admitted 
missing  the  paper  knife  when  his  attention  was  called  to 
it." 

"What  was  his  manner  while  he  was  giving  evidence?" 

"A  bit  surly,  aS  he  always  is.  He's  not  the  man  to 
look   one   straight   in    the   face." 

"And   the   weather   that   night?" 

"A  slight  drizzle  that  had  been  going  on  all  day.  The 
drive  was  soft,  and  would  have  shown  any  fresh  tracks — 
at  least  that's  what  we  decided." 

Derrick  nodded.  "Only  one  or  two  more  questions. 
Do  you  imagine  there  is  any  link  or  understanding  of  any 
kind  between  Perkins  and  Martin.  They  are  both  mys- 
terious in  their  manner,  and  can  there  be  any  reason 
you  can  think  of  for  their  both  being  in  service  in  a  lonely 
place  like  Beech  Lodge?" 

The  inspector  stroked  a  massive  chin.  "That's  one 
of  those  coincidences  you  spoke   of?" 

"Yes,  if  you  couple  it  with  the  presence  of  a  character 
like  Perkins,  who  will  not  leave  the  house  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  apparently  does  not  care  what  wages  she  • 
earns.     Martin  jumped  at  two  and  a  half  guineas  a  week, 
which  is  not  much  as  wages  go  now." 

"I'll  admit  that  they  almost  ceKainly  know  a  good 
deal  more  than  we've  been  able  to  get  out,  but,"  here 
the  big  man  shook  his  head,  "what  we  lack  is  evidence. 
You  can't  make  an  accusation  on  anything  else — much 
less  an  arrest." 

"Do  you  think  it  possible  that  that  wound  could  have 
been  inflicted  by  a  woman?"  asked  Derrick  slowly. 

"Not  unless  she  were  in  a  blazing  fury." 

"And  there  was  only  one  man  within  half  a  mile  or  so 
at  the  time?"  persisted  the  other,  "a  manw'ho  cleared  out 
across  the  ocean  till  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  affair  had  been  nearly  forgotten." 

"Yes — that's  so." 

"Then  what  would  you  call  real  evidence?"  There  was 
a   little   lift   in   the   voice. 

"The  discovery  of  the  paper  knife  or  that  image," 
said  the  inspector  doubtfully,  then  added  with  a  smile. 
"You  don't  happen  to  have  come  across  anything  of  the 
kind?" 

Derrick  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "Was  it  at  all 
like  this?"  He  laid  a  small  dark  green  object  on  the  table. 

The  blood  rushed  suddenly  to  the  inspector's  temples. 
"My  God,  sir,"  he  whispered,  "where  did  you  find  that?" 

T^HE  thing  on  the  desk  was  a  diminutive  Buddha, 
■*■  about  three  and  a  half  inches  high.  Carved  from  a 
single  block  of  jade,  the  light  seemed  to  penetrate  its 
cloudy  depths  in  waves  of  creamy  green.  The  base  was 
about  two  inches  square,  and  supported  a  tiny  block  on 
which  the  god  sat,  clothed  in  flowing  robes.  The  hands 
were  folded,  the  head  bent  slightly  forward,  and  on  the 
face  rested  an  expression  of  utter  malignity.  Even  as  he 
stared,  a  chill  ran  through  Derrick's  body,  and  he  glanc- 
ed at  the  inspector  to  determine  whether  he,  too,  was  not 
under  this  seemingly  evil  emanation.  But  the  big  man 
only  stared  and  stared. 

"I  don't  think  it's  much  use  to  try  and  tell  you  what 
led  up  to  the  finding  of  this,"  began  Derrick  slowly, 
"but  it  is  something  of  which  I  have  been  increasingly 
conscious  ever  since  taking  the  house.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  what  you  could  call  evidence  to  prove  that  it  exist- 
ed at  all,  and  in  spite  of  what  you  say  I  can't  see  that  it 
is  really  evidence  now.  It  was  usually  on  Millicent's 
desk,  and  was  discovered  not  to  be  there  shortly  after  he 
was  killed.  The  assumption  is  that  it  was  removed  dur- 
ing that  half  hour  about  which  we  can  say  nothing." 

"I'd  like  to  confront  Perkins  with  that,  and  see  what 
would  happen,"  put  in  the  inspector  sharply. 

Derrick  shook  his  head.  "I've  never  studied  your 
profession,  but  you'd  get  about  as  much  out  of  her  as  you 
would  out  of  that  image.  I  haven't  had  that  woman 
under  observation  for  a  week  for  nothing.  Her  face  is  a 
mask.  Her  mind  is  a  foreign  country  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned." 

The  inspector  leaned  forward  confidentially.  "You're 
right,  there's  no  doubt  of  that,  but  what  do  you  propose  to 
do  next?" 


"I  haven't  got  far  enough  to  be  able  to  say.  Do  you 
now  agree  that  there  are  elements  in  the  case  which  have 
not  yet  been  considered  at  all? 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Then  you'll  also  agree  that  of  the  two  ways  of  ap- 
proaching it,  the  inductive  method  is  the  only  one  to  be 
considered." 

The  inspector  looked  puzzled.  "I  don't  quite  follow 
you   there." 

"It's  this,"  said  Derrick  patiently.  "You  either  work 
down  from  established  facts,  and  gradually  eliminate  the 
points  that  don't  apply,  or  you  work  up  from  something 
you  assume  in  the  first  place,  and  gradually  add  to  it 
as  you  proceed.  That's  the  method  I  propose  to  fol- 
low." 

"i^nd  what  do  you  start  with?" 

"That,  not  knowing  who  the  murderer  is,  we  assume 
one.  He  did  his  work  between  nine-thirty  and  ten  at 
night.  He  did  not  come  with  any  murderous  intent, 
unless— and  this  must  be  carefully  considered— he 
knew  that  there  was  on  Mr.  Millicent's  desk  a  weapon 
suitable  for  his  purpose.  He  knew  about  the  image, 
and,  more  than  that,  believed  that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  his  act  that  would  weigh  against  him.  Therefore 
he  concealed  it.  The  place  in  which  he  did  conceal  it 
could  only  be  known  to  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  house,  better  in  fact  than  Mrs.  Millicent  herself. 
That  the  image  should  have  remained  there  undisturbed 
for  these  two  years,  points  to  the  absence  of  the  criminal 
for  that  period."  Derrick  paused.  "Are  you  with  me 
so  far?" 

"Go  on,  sir."  said  the  inspector  tensely. 

"Well,  add  to  that  the  characteristics  of  Perkins,  the 
fact  that  she  is  desolate  apparently,  over  the  death  of  her 
roaster,  that  she  believes — as  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
myself — that  inanimate  things  can  and  do  radiate  a 
mysterious  influence  under  given  conditions — then  build 
up  in  your  mind  some  purely  imaginary  state  of  affairs 
under  which  Millicent  could  have  met  his  death — and  fit 
all  these  things  into  it.  If  they  won't  go,  keep  on  building 
others  till  you  get  one  in  which  they  all  dove-tail.  The 
betting  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  that  is  the  real  solution. 
Good-morning,  inspector,  and  many  thanks."  He 
paused  on  the  doorstep.  "By  the  way,  do  you  know 
where  I  could  get  a  couple  of  pounds  of  plaster  of  Paris?" 

"Nowhere  nearer  than  the  next  village,  sir,"  was  the 
puzzled   answer. 

NOW  if  you  take  a  young  man  of  a  highly  imaginative 
nature,  whose  mind  is  continually  on  an  explora- 
tion for  new  sensations,  and  plunge  him  into  a  situation 
that  is  clothed  with  grimness  and  mystery,  there  will  be 
inevitably  set  up  a  series  of  reactions  such  as  Derrick 
had  experienced  for  the  past  week.  All  thought  of  his 
own  work  had  disappeared.  This  was  his  work.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  it.  The  call  of  it  was  irresistible,  and  he 
began  to  perceive  that  it  might  be  the  stepping  stone  to 
the  most  successful  thing  he  had  ever  written.  As  for 
Mary,  he  was  assured  that  she  stood  in  no  danger,  be- 
ing convinced  that  she  was  far  outside  the  orbit  of  the 
present  drama.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  an  error 
in  tactics  to  tell  her  too  much.  He  was  deliberating 
just  how  much  it  was  wise  to  say,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
lodge.  Glancing  along  the  hedge-bordered  lane,  he  saw 
a  curious  figure  some  hundred  yards  away. 

It  was  that  of  an  elderly  man  in  weatherbeaten  clothes, 
who  stooped  as  he  walked,  and  supported  himself  on  a 
stick  cut  evidently  by  the  road  side.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  than  fifty,  so  bright  were  his  eyes,  but  an- 
impression  of  age  was  given  by  the  whiteness  of  his  beard 
and  hair.  His  skin  was  a  dark  olive,  his  nose  hooked 
like  a  raven's  beak,  a  dirty  shirt  was  open  at  the  neck, 
where  a  thin  gold  chain  showed  j'ellow  against  the  swar- 
thy flesh.  Derrick,  who  stood  watching,  experienced  a 
strange  thrill  as  he  approached.  It  seemed  that  some- 
thing invisible  but  enormously  potent  moved  down  the 
road  with  him.  Presently  he  halted,  and  turning  his 
piercing  eyes  on  the  tenant  of  Beech  Lodge,  made  a 
sweeping  gesture  of  salutation.  Simultaneously,  he 
swung  forward  a  tightly  knotted  pack. 

"Good-morning,  sir,  will  you  buy  some  trinkets  from 
a  wandering  pedlar.  Cheap,  sir,  cheap — I'm  giving 
them  away  now,  trade  is  that  bad."  He  spoke  in  a  cur- 
ious sing-song  voice  that  had  in  it  a  strange,  outlanaish 
lilt. 

Derrick  nodded.     "Where  do  you  come  from?" 

"Anywhere  south  of  the  line— ^it's  all  the  same  tome. 
Singapore,  Borneo,  Bengal,  the  Cape,  Central  America — 
I've  seen  them  all.  But  there's  no  place  like  this,  sir 
— except  in  winter."     He  shivered  a  little  as  he  spoke. 

"What  have  you  got." 

The  pack  was  unrolled  on  the  wet  grass.  Inside  lay  a 
long  strip  of  silk.  Opening  this  the  stranger  revealed 
chains,  bangles,  semi-precious  stones,  bits  of  cleverly 
carved  ivory — all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  eastern  petty 
trader.  He  showed  them,  one  after  the  other,  pattering 
of  the  Sunda  Islands,  the  Molluecas,  Bali  Lombok  and  a 
host  of  oriental  places  whose  names  fell  from  his  lips  with 
accustomed  fluency.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his 
knowing  the   East. 
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"Here's  a  bit  of  hammered  tin  from  Kuantan  in 
hang — you    don't   get    much    of   that    work    nowada; 
This  gold  bangle  is  from  Berak,  and  you  can  have  it  fi 
ten  shillings.     Better  buy  it,  sir — it's  worth  more   th; 
that  for  the  gold  alone.     I  wouldn't  offer  it  if  I  werei 
footsore.     Got  to  have  somewhere  to  sleep  to-night." 

While  he  spoke,  the  piercing  eyes  moved  swiftly  fr 
Derrick,  to  roam  curiously  about  the  neighborhood,  and: 
suddenly  struck  the  latter  that  this  man  knew  very  w( 
where  he  was.     Derrick's  hand  dosed  over  the  image 
his  pocket. 

"Ever  been  here  before?" 

The  lean,  brown  fingers  hung  motionless  over  thi 
trinkets.  "Not  me — there's  nothing  to  bring  one  of  my 
kind  here.  Better  take  this  bangle.  There's  twentjji 
pennyweights  of  gold  in  it." 

Derrick  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  want  anything  of 
that  kind.     Where  are  you  heading  for?" 

"Where  ever  trade  is  good.     Tell  you  what,  sir,    I'm 
a  poor  man,  and  I'll  give  you  this  bangle  for  a  bite  oj 
food  and  leave  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  outhouses  to-nighl 
No  lady  would  turn  up  her  nose  at  this,  sir." 

Derrick  hesitated,  while  a  wild  thought  flashed  throug] 
his  brain.  The  thing  was,  of  course  quite  unjustifiabl( 
but  he  had  a  lurking  sensation  that  like  other  strangi 
occurrences  it  was  meant  to  be.  It  was  not  trinkets  he 
wanted,  and  was  increasingly  convinced  that  trinkets 
had  never  brought  this  stranger  to  the  gates  of  Beech 
Lodge.  The  stars  in  their  courses  pointed  to  something 
else.  i 

"What's  your  name?  You  speak  good  English,  but 
you're  not  English,  are  you?" 

"Name  of  Blunt,  sir.  My  father  was  English,  and  my 
mother  a  Malay  woman.  I'm  all  for  getting  back  there 
as  soon  as  I  can  make  it.  This  country  is'  too  cold  for 
me." 

"Well,"  said  Derrick  deliberately,  "I  have  no  oly 
jeetion  to  your  .sleeping  in  the  lodge,  if  my  gardener  is' 
willing.     You  can  see  him  about  that,  if  you  like." 

The  dark  eyes  gave  a  sudden  glint  "That's  real  good 
of  you,  sir.  Don't  ycu  take  any  trouble,  I'll  find  hira 
myself.  Here,  you'd  better  take  the  bangle  now."  He  held 
out  the  yellow  circlet. 

Derrick  was  about  to  refuse,  but  on  an  impulse  he 
could  not  explain,  he  took  the  thing  and  slipped  it  in 
beside  the  jade  image.  "You'll  find  the  gardener  just 
behind  the  lodge,"  he  said. 

The  pedlar  nodded  quickly,  and  moved  up  the  drive 
toward  a  break  in  the  hedge.  Derrick  stood  irresolute 
for  an  instant,  then  it  seemed  that  some  invisible  force 
pushed  him  gently  ahead.  He  stepped  quickly,  and 
made  no  noise.  Reaching  the  garden  gate,  he  slid  be- 
hind a  sheltering  tree.  At  that  moment  Martin,  who 
was  bending  over  his  spade,  looked  up  and  saw  the 
stranger. 

IT  was  all  over  in  an  instant.  He  made  a  little  gesture 
in  which  amazement  and  fear  were  grotesquely  blended. 
His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came.  His  eyes  protruded, 
and  he  swayed  uncertainlj',  with  a  curiously  elephantine 
uncouthness.  Then,  catching  sight  of  Derrick's  half 
concealed  figure,  he  made  an  extraordinary  noise  in  his 
throat,  and  turned  again  to  his  work.  So  far  as  the 
master  of  Beech  Lodge  could  determine,  the  pedlar  had 
given  no  sign  whatever.  Derrick  came  forward  with  a, 
manner  of  complete  indifference. 

"Martin,  this  man  has  asked  if  he  might  sleep  on  the" 
place  to-night,  and  I  told  him  I  had  no  objections  to  his; 
being  in  the  lodge  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you.  His  name  ia? 
Blunt." 

The  gardener's  face  had  become  rigidly  impassive  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Looking  first  at  his  master, 
then  at  the  ground  and  not  at  all  towards  the  stranger, 
he  moistened  his  dry  lips.  jg 

"Name  of  Blunt,  sir?  That's  all  right.  I'll  look  aftefj 
him."  * 

Derrick  walked  slowly  to  the  house,  deep  in  thought. 
There  was  another  factor  now  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  an 
odd  way  it  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  A  triangle 
had  been  formed  with  the  dead  man  in  the  middle  and  an 
undeciphered  personality  at  each  corner.  His  first  in- 
stinct was  to  report  the  new  arrival  to  the  inspector,  but 
on  second  thought  he  shook  his  head.  It  seemed  that 
destiny  was  arranging  all  these  things  without  any  ex- 
traneous aid.  Too  much  had  already  happened  to  be 
attributed  to  mere  coincidence.  The  sight  of  Mary 
waving  to  him  from  her  bedroom  window  brought  him 
sharply  back  to  earth.  What  was  a  woman  doing  in  a 
pass  like  this?  He  ran  upstairs,  closed  the  door,  and 
dropped  the  bangle  into  her  hands. 

"It's  perfectly  lovely.  Jack,  but  where  on  earth  did 
you  get  it?" 

"A  travelling  pedlar  gave  it  to  me  just  now  by  the  lodge 
for    a    night's    shelter." 

"How  ridiculous!  Tell  me  really.  You  know  you 
can't  afford  it." 

He  laughed.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  afford  it. 
How  did  Mrs.  Millicent  seem  when  she  left  you?" 

"She  said  she  was  perfectly  well — and  felt  rather  queer, 
Continued  on  page  56 
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THE  agents  em- 
ployed  by  that 
plenipotentiary 
mistress,  Destiny,  in  the 
shaping  of  our  ends  are 
manifold.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Richard 
Struthers,    she    used    a    tailor. 

Be  it  known  that  previous  to  his  entering 
a  certain  exclusive  tailoring  establishment 
on  impulse,  and  on  impulse  ordering  a  suit 
of  dazzling  pattern  cut  on  youthly  Hnes,  Mr.  Struthers 
had  always  dressed  conservatively  and  with  a  dignity 
befitting  his  sixty  odd  years.  Be  it  known  also,  up  to 
this  change  of  tailors,  he  had  unfailingly  each  day  dis- 
patched a  bouquet  of  rare  orchids  to  a  certain  palatial 
home  on  River-Side  Drive,  the  recipient  of  which  was  a 
middle-aged  lady  with  sweet  face  and  soft  grey  eyes 
which  still  held  the  lights  of  far-back  girlhood  in  their 
depths — said  lights  being  at  their  best  as  she  arranged 
Mr.    Struthers'   flowers   in    a   vase. 

A  tack  on  the  curbing  has  been  known  to  cause  disas- 
ter; a  k'ng's  indigestion,  history  chronicles,  was  once 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  battle.  The  donning  of  that 
new  suit  by  Richard  Struthers  was  undoubtedly  respon- 
sible for  much  that  happened  to  him  after. 

Magical  indeed  is  the  hand  which — as  in  Mr.  Struthers' 
■  ase — is  able  to  lift  ten  years  from  our  looks  and  still 
leave  us  their  sweets  of  achieverrent. 

In  that  snug-fitting  creation  of  the  artist-tailor,  the 
millionaire  automobile  manufacturer  looked  not  one  day 
older  than  fifty.  As  he  surveyed  the  transformation  in 
his  bedroom  mirror,  it  seemed  to  him  that  each  of  the  sub- 
dued checks  of  that  suit  was  a  chuckle  of  irresponsible 
youth,  a  chuckle  that  vibrated  to  his  inner  being  and 
thrilled  him  with  a  devil-may-careness  and  recklessness. 

The  realization  that  he  had  been  fooling  himself  into 
thinking  that  he  was  an  old  man, with  an  old  man's  de- 
sire for  rest  and  tranquility,  surprised  and  astonished 
him. 

He  smiled  at  his  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

"You  young  dog,"  he  chuckled;     Then  with  overcoat 
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over  his  arm  he  passed  from  the  room,  swinging  his  stick 
jauntily. 

HE  SAT  very  erect  in  his  seat  as  his  car  swept  down 
the  river-front  toward  the  office.  Twice  he  bowed 
to  old  acquaintances  without  being  recognized,  and  once 
in  the  snarl  of  corgested  traffic,  he  caught  an  interroga- 
tive uplift  from  a  pair  of  long-lashed,  blue-shadowed  eyes. 

"Careful  now,"  he  admonished  himself. 

Then  he  settled  back  in  his  seat  and  his  hands  clenched 
his  stick.  It  had  just  occurred  to  him  that  Dick,  his 
athletic  son,  might  raise  his  brows  enquiringly  at  his 
change  of  raiments.  And  he  had  to  confess  that  he  stood 
not  a  little  in  awe  of  Dick's  opinion  of  things.  It  would 
not  do  to  show  the  young  beggar  this,  though.  No  sir, 
and  he  had  Richard,  Junior,  in  leash  all  right.  Just  let 
him  so  much  as  sneer,  and  he  would  cut  off  his  allow- 
ance. He'd  show  that  sporting,  ne'er-do-well  son  of  his 
what  a  successful  father  could  do  under  provocation. 

And  then,  as  the  car  according  to  custom  swerved  up 
to  the  curb  in  front  of  the  florists,  Mr.  Struthers  leaned 
forward  and  sharply  com.m.anded  the  chauffeur  to  drive 
on. 

Miss  Mary  Walters  was  not  to  receive  her  floral  tribute 
that  morning. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Struthers  realized  that  the  woman 
he  had  hoped  to  marry  had  been  plucked  from  his  Hfe 
with  the  ten  years  he  had  discarded,  and  was  no  longer  a 
part  of  his  scheme  of  things.  All  he  knew  was  that  he 
was  through  sending  her  orchids.  Almost,  he  had  made  a 
terrible  mistake.     He  had  imagined  himself  an  old  man 
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with    a     longing    for    a 
woman     companion     to 
share  his  slowing  years. 
Mary    had     been     that 
woman;  her  very  sweet- 
ness and  restfulness,  he  knew,  would  make 
the  home-nest  of  an  old  man  a  very  de- 
sirable   place.     An    old    man.    yes.     But 
he  was  not  an  old  man.     He  was  still  a 
vigorous,    hard-fighting,     rough-and-ready 
climber   on   the   money   mart. 

He  was  out  of  the  car  as  it  drew  up  at  his  office,  before 
the  astonished  chauffeur  could  climb  from  his  seat. 
True,  the  sudden  and  uncustomary  spring  brought  to 
his  limbs  a  twinge  of  pain  which  made  him  wince;  but 
one  must  expect  more  or  less  protest  of  this  kind  he  told 
himself.  A  man  had  to  re-educate  a  body  if  he  had  been 
fool  enough  to  allow  it  its  own  way  of  doing  things.  Never- 
theless, he  changed  his  mind  about  taking  the  steps  two  at 
a  time. 

II 

IT  WAS  while  Mr.  Struthers  was  dictating  answers  to 
such  correspondence  as  he  looked  after  personally, 
that  a  wonderful  inspiration  came  to  him,  It  was  born 
of  a  stray  sunbeam  slanting  through  the  stained  glass 
of  the  gothic  window  and  resting  on  Miss  Faulkner's 
waving  hair.  His  eyes  dwelt  admiringly  on  that  undu- 
lating mass  of  bronze,  glorified  now  like  golden  stubble 
beneath  soft  lights  of  sunset.  Then  to  the  face  beneath 
the  halo,  soft-lined,  rounded,  flushed  with  the  eternal 
fire  of  youth. 

He  forgot  that  he  was  dictating. 

Pencil  poised,  she  waited  for  him  to  proceed,  then  as 
silence  endured,  she  raised  big,  brown-flecked  eyes  to 
him — and  smiled. 

The  heart  of  Richard  Struthers  swelled  and  palpitated. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  oh,  so  softly,  "we'll  dispense  with 
the  remainder  of  the  correspondence.  You  might,  how- 
ever, just  take  this  short  letter." 


8triith«r»,  Sr..  b«nc«l  hu  hand  on  th»  tablr     "If  you  im.iine  for  one  moniMit  that  I  am   one  of  thoM  ato  ry-book   father,  that  condone  the  ahort-comlnsi  of  a  .pendthrift  aon.   yoHre   miaiaken. 


Again  she  smiled,  and  Struthers  experienced  a  faint 
quickening  of  pulse.  It  pleased  him  to  think  that  certain 
feelings  he  had  thought  long  dormant  were  still  capahle  of 
stirring  within  him. 

What  a  wonderful  girl  she  was;  and  what  a  fool  he  had 
lioen  to  have  dreamed  of  a  home  where  old  age  might  sit 
hand  in  hand  with  old  age  and  rest  awuy  the  years. 

"Ready?"  he  asked,  leaning  toward  her. 

"Yes,   sir." 

"Very  well  then.     Address  Miss  Gloria  Faulkner." 

She  looked  up,     a  little  startled. 

"That's  right,"  he  a.saured  her.  "This  letter  i.s  to 
yourself." 

Her  pencil  touched  the  pad.  and  Struthers  dictated  in 
calm,  matter  of  fact  tones. 

"If  you  would  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
a^ree  to  become  the  wife  of  Richard  Struthers.  Think 
ii  over,  and  let  me  have  your  answer  some  time  to-day." 

A  delicious  chuckle  gurgled  within  him  as  he  watched 
her  slender  fingers  sweep  the  keys.  Was  he  mistaken, 
or  had  there  been  a  look  of  almost  tenderness  in  the  eyes 
she  had  shyly  raised  to  his  at  his  astounding  proposal? 

It  came  to  him  with  almost  a  shock  that  for  the  first 
lime  in  his  sane  and  methodical  life  he  had  acted  solely 
on  impulse.  The  realization  intoxicated  him.  Impulse, 
a  madman's  game — but  a  young  man's  too.  He  had 
gone  back  a  long  way.  Truly,  he  was  younger  than  he 
had  thought. 

She  went  out  softly  like  a  ray  of  light.  The  sweetness 
of  her  presence  lingered  near  him.  What  a  glorious  girl 
she  was. 

HE  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  nimbly;  then 
leaned  on  the  table,  smoothing  the  stitch  in  his  side. 
These  little  things  would  happen,  of  course,  twinges  of 
coddled  muscles  forced  to  obey  the  edict  of  youth. 
He  would  take  a  course  of  massage 
treatments,  and  the  baths;  that  would 
help. 

He  was  humming  a  song  and  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room,  when  the 
door  opened  and  his  private  secretary 
entered. 

Struthers  beamed  kindly  on  the 
young  man. 

"Jones,"  he  addressed  him,  "I've 
given  your  request  for  a  loan  thought- 
ful consideration.  Can't  possibly  meet 
you  until  the  present  depression  is  over. 
That's   all." 

He  waved  his  hand  as  the  secretary 
backed  toward  the  adjoining  office. 
At  its  door  he  paused. 

"I  hoped,  sir,"  he  began,  "seeing 
as  I  am  about  to  be  married,  and  have 
a  nice  little  flat  selected — " 

"Postpone  it,  Jones;   postpone  it," 
interrupted  Struthers.     "Lots  of  time  for  you  to  marry. 
Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by,  my  boy — and  we'll  see  what 
we  can  do  about  that  loan." 

He  smiled  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  disappointed 
Jones.  Then  he  sat  down  at  his  table  and,  picking  up 
fhe  phone,  called  up  the  polo  club. 

Ill 

DICK  STRUTHERS  drove  slowly  from  the  polo 
grounds  to  his  father's  office.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
twelve,  and  the  million  odors  of  the  city  mart  assailed 
his  sensibilities  jarringly.  He  wanted  to  swing  the  car 
about  and  speed  back  to  the  smell  of  fresh  green  autumn 
turf  and  cool,  sun-cleansed  air  of  the  open;  only,  he 
just  couldn't  do  it.  He  had  an  ordeal  to  go  through, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  to-day  as  later. 

He  grinned  ruefully  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"The  governor  will  just  about  throw  a  fit  when  little 
Richard,  Junior,  pours  his  song  into  his  paternal  ear,"  he 
mused  grimly. 

Leaving  Spalding  Avenue,  he  swung  up  Hartford  Street, 
his  heart  purring  like  his  car.  The  white-gloved  traffic 
officer  stared  as  the  big  Paxton  passed  him.  He  smirked 
inwardly  at  the  thought  that  at  last  "Devil-Dare"  Stru- 
thers was  beginning  to  learn  wisdom,  and  warmed  to  the 
inner  consciousness  that  it  was  he  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  it  about.  Had  he  not  had  that 
young  man  pinched  for  speeding  as  many  times  as  he  had 
cotton-cloaked   fingers   on   his   uplifted   hand? 

Arriving  at  the  imposing  building  in  which  his  father 
held  full  sway,  Dick  drew  up  at  the  curb.  He  did  not 
ahght  at  once.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  slumped  low  in  the 
seat. 

"Let's  see  now,"  he  mused,  "just  how  will  I  open  up? 
Ah — " 

He  sat  erect  and  grinned  cheerfully  at  a  tall,  sallow- 
faced  young  man,  who  had  opened  the  door  and  was  com- 
ing down  the  steps. 

"Jones!" 

The  worried  looking  young  man  lifted  his  head. 

"Oh,  hello,"  he  returned,  and  came  over  to  the  car. 

Dick  eyed  his  father's  secretary  speculatively.     Jones 
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was  a  colorless,  nondescript  lath  of  humanity,  with  vac- 
ant face  and  short-sighted  eyes  that  squinted  through 
thick  glas.ses,  but  you  had  to  hand  it  to  him;  he  was  the 
only  man  who  had  ever  been  able  to  stick  it  out  with 
Struthers,  Senior,  and  Dick  admired  that  quality- 
whatever  it. was  -in  the  man. 

"Jones,"  he  asked,  "what  kind  of  humor  is  the  gover- 
nor in  to-day,  soft,  medium  or  hard  boiled?" 

Jones  examined  the  head  of  his  walking-stick  thought- 
fully. "About  so-so,  I'd  say,"  he  returned  seriously. 
"Perhaps   hard-boiled  would  best   describe   him." 

"I  see,"  frowned  Dick.  "Well,  I've  got  to  have  a  talk 
with  him,  so  here  goes." 

He  stepped  from  the  car  and  swung  up  the  stone  steps. 
He  had  experienced  "zero  hour"  in  the  trenches — but  it 
wasn't  anything  to  the  feeling  he  was  experiencing  now. 

For  two  cents,  he  told  himself,  he'd  funk  it,  but  then, 
on  second  thoughts,  how  could  ho?  What  would  she — 
the  only  girl  in 
the  world  say, 
if  he  told  her  he 
had  lacked  the 
nerve  to  have 
things  out  with 
his  father? 

Thoughts  of 
"the  girl"  dis- 
pelled the  cloud 
of  grim    uncer- 


Pencil   poised  she   waited  for 
him     to    proceed. 


tainty  which  depressed  him.  He  could  see  her  eyes  shin- 
ing their  trust  in  him,  her  smile,  speaking  as  plain  as 
words:  "You  can  win  anything  you  wish,  Dickey  boy: 
haven't  you  won  me?" 

"By  George!"  muttered  Dick,  "I've  simply  got  to  go 
through  with  it." 

HE  raised  the  brass  bar  which  separated  Millionaire 
Struthers  from  the  commonplace  world  and  wink- 
ing at  the  uniformed  "keep-out"  boy,  swung  on  through 
rows  of  clicking  typewriters  and  gaunt  clerks  grown  bald 
and  weary  with  having  been  the  pillars  of  commerce  for  so 
long,  and  with  not  so  much  as  a  tap  on  the  oaken  door — 
entered  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  his  father. 

Richard  Struthers  glared  up  at  him  from  above  his 
glasses,   belligerently,   coldly. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  drawing  himself  forward  in  his  chair  with 
a  gesture  of  sinister  satisfaction,  "It's  you,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Dick,  wishing  he  might  say  any- 
body else  in  the  universe.  "Don't  mind  if  I  squat,  do 
you.  Dad?" 

"I'm  past  minding  anything  you  do,"  returned  his 
father,  "so  sit  down  or  stand,  just  as  it  pleases  you." 

"We're  off  to  a  good  start,"  thought  Dick,  as  he  sank 
into  a  seat. 

"I've  been  phoning  the  various  clubs  to  which  you  be- 
long, trying  to  get  you,"  he  heard  his  father  saying. 
"I  am  glad  you  saw  fit  to  honor  this  office  with  a  call. 
It  shows  that  you  are  truly  interested  in  where  the  money 
you  spend  so  freely  comes  from,  and  it  also  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  telling  you  something  I  wish  you  to 
know." 

Dick  looked  up  quickly.  "Lord,"  he  whispered, 
"I've  got  to  stop  him  from  taking  the  floor  or  my  say- 
so  is  going  to  be  shelved  indefinitely." 

Richard    Struthers    spoke    again.     "Young    man?" 

"Yes,   sir,"    answered    Dick   guiltily. 

He  felt  very  much  like  a  small  boy  with  ink-stains 
on  his  nose  answering  "present"  to  the  roll  call  of  his 
teacher. 

Richard  Struthers  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  the 
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eyes  resting  on  his  son  and  heir   held   both   disapproval 
and  speculation. 

Dick  returned  the  gaze  coolly. 

"Don't  mind  if  I  smoke,  do  you.  Dad?"  he  asked. 
"Providing  you  smoke  a  man's  smoke,  I  don't.  Here!" 
Dick's  hand,  half  way  to  his  breast  pocket,  wavered, 
swept  to  the  box  his  father  extended,  and  selected  a  cigar. 
He  lit  the  Perfecto  with  all  a  cigarette  smoker's  aver- 
sion  for  tobacco  in  any  other  form,  and  settled  back. 
"Now,"  he  thought,  "I'll   take  the  plunge." 
"Dad,"  he  said,  "I've  made  up  my  mind  to  marry." 
Richard  Struthers  did  not  so  much  as  flicker  an  eyelid. 
"Indeed,"  was  all  he  said,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
said  it  spoke  volumes. 

Silence  fell,  grew  to  such  intensity  that  the  slow  tick- 
ing of  the  grandfather's  clock  in  the  corner  sounded  like 
the  measured  beat  of  a  trip-hammer.  It  was  shattered 
by  Mr.  Struthers'  voice. 

"So  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  marry,  have 
you?"  he  asked  slowly  twisting  the  heavy  diamond 
rmg  on  his  finger. 

Dick  watched  him,  fascinated.     His  father  had 

it  in  his  power  to  twist  him  just  as  he  twi.sted  that 

ring,  and  it  looked  as  though  he  intended  to  do  it. 

"And  how  do  you  propose  supporting  a  wife?" 

the  older  man  demanded. 

"Well,  you  see — "  commenced  Dick. 
"No,  I  don't  see." 

Struthers,  Senior,  banged  his  hand  on  the  table. 
"If  you  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  am  one  of 
those  story-book  fathers  that  condone  the  myriad 
short-comings  of  a  spendthrift  son,  you're  mistaken. 
When  you  marry,  your  allowance  stops,  and  you'll 
earn  a  living  for  yourself  and  wife;  and,"  he  added, 
"while  we're  on  the  subject,  let  me  repeat  that 
until  you  prove  to  my  satisfaction  that  you  possess 
at  least  an  iota  of  business  astuteness,  you'll  never  be 
a  partner  in,  or  participate  in  the  profits  of,  this 
business." 

Dick  grinned.  "Some  day  I'll  surprise  you. 
Dad." 

"That's  the  devil  of  it,"  growled  Struthers. 
"You're  always  surprising  me,  and  not  at  all  pleas- 
antly either.  Now,  Dick,"  he  said,  forcing  back 
his  choler  and  speaking  quietly,  "I  want  you  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  rather  than  leave  my 
millions  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  might  prove  an 
easy  mark  for  clever  rascals — I'll  throw  'em  in  the 
lake.     I    mean   that." 

Dick  experienced  a  clammy  chill.  He  read  in  his 
father's  terse  utterance  an  edict. 

"So  that's  that,"  nodded  Struthers,  Senior.  "Now 
then,  under  the  circumstances,  do  you  still  feel  like 
getting  married?" 

"More  than  ever,"  Dick  informed  him. 
"Humph,  you've  got  courage,  anyway,"  frowned 
his  father.    "Can't  you  see,  this  girl,  whoever  she  is, 
is  after  your  money — my  money,  I  mean?" 
Dick    laughed. 

"Wait  till  I  tell  you  who  she  is,  sir,"  he  cried  eagerly. 
Struthers,   Senior,   held   up  his  hand. 
"No,-  I  don't  want  to  hear  her  name.     I'm  satisfied 
that  she  is  a  penniless  adventuress." 

"Oh,"  as  Dick  opened  his  lips  in  protest.  "I've  heard 
plenty  concerning  you,  young  man.  This  fool  thing  has 
got  to  stop,  right  here." 

THERE  was  a  perceptible  stiffening  of  Dick's  jaw. 
"And  just  how   do  you  propose  to  stop  it?'-     he 
asked. 

Struthers,   Senior,   glared. 

"What  else  can  I  do  but  pay  the  bills,  just  as  I've 
always  done?  I  buy  this  female  money-grabber  off,  that's 
the  only  thing  there's  left  to  do." 

"But,  Dad — "  Dick  commenced. 

Struthers  arose.  "Now,  that's  all.  We  won't  discuss 
this  matter  further,  Dick.  This  young  woman  goes 
skiting,  and  you  do  exactly  as  I  say,  or — " 

He  eyed  his  son  sternly,  then,  slowly,  his  face  relaxed  in 
a  smile. 

"It's  a  mighty  good  thing  for  you  that  you've  got  me  to 
look  after  you,"  he  said.  "Some  day  you'll  realize  it." 

Dick's  twinkling  eyes  were  on  the  new  suit.  Struthers 
stood  up  and  shot  his  cuffs. 

"Nifty,    eh?" 

"Very  smart  and  youthy,"  Dick  agreed.  "Er — 
what's  the  big  idea?" 

Struthers'   look    of   affability   vanished. 

"Idea?  No  idea.  Can't  I  change  tailors  withoflt 
having  a  motive  for  so  doing?" 

DICK    discarded    the    partially    smoked    cigar    and 
stretched  his  long  legs. 
"Dad,"  he  said  quietly,  "you  can't  fool  me.     You're 
going    to    be    married    yourself." 

Strufhers  stood  gaping,  stupefied.     Could  it  be  poss- 
ible that  this  athletic  son  of  his  with  the  single-cylinder 
mind  had  been  astute  enough  to  guess  his  secret? 
He  blinked  and  swallowed  hard. 
Continued  on  page  53 
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Would   It    Know  Your 
Heart's  Desire? 


THIS  is  Ewing's  story.     If  you   ask 
me  to  place  it,  I  should  say  that  it 
belongs    properly    to    the     Middle 
Ages.     Told    a    few    centuries    ago,    its 
interpretation  would  have  presented  no 
difficulty.     Telling  it  now  is  a  different  matter.     Ewing 
himself  believed  it.     He  said  he  had  to.     But  not  in  any 
whole-hearted  way.     This  may  be  accounted  a  point  in 
its  favor,  since  the  ordinary  victim  of  delusion  is  always 
absolutely    sure.' 

Ewing  accepted  what  his  senses  compelled  him  to 
accept.  But  his  mind  was  open.  Short  of  distrusting 
his  own  sanity,  he  would  have  been  profoundly  thankful 
for  any  reasonable  way  of  getting  around  his  facts.  He 
wanted  the  truth.  But,  toward  the  end,  he  adopted  the 
attitude  that  truth  did  not  matter.  Truth  or  fantasy, 
the  results  were  the  same. 

If  I  were  to  use'Ewing's  real  name,  you  would  pro- 
bably recognize  it.  It  is  a  name  which  has  become  wide- 
ly known  upon  this  continent — and  that  quite  outside 
of  his  own  profession,  which  is  that  of  medicine.  Many 
of  his  cures,  notably  those  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  astonishing  career,  were  of  that  class  whose  "news 
value"  endears  them  to  a  lively  Associated  Press.  They 
were  eagerly  "written  up"  and  sent  broadcast  over  an 
admiring    country. 

But  in  the  days  when  I  knew  him  first,  Ewing  was  an 
unknown  young  doctor,  fresh  from  college,  with  a  keen 
mind,  a  burning  ambition  and  a  cold  determination  to 
use  the  one  to  satisfy  the  other.  He  was  utterly  keen 
upon  his  chosen  work,  holding  that,  of  all  the  professions, 
medicine  is  the  most  capable  of  inspiring  devotion  as 
well  as  the  most  lavish  in  rewarding  the  devotee.  He  was, 
indeed,  almost  naive  in  his  desire  to  be  great,  refusing  to 
consider  any  other  fate  as  remotely  possible,  yet  not 
less  sincere  in  real  devotion  to  his  calling  because  of  an 
implacable  determination  to  use  it  as  a  knife  to  the  world's 
oyster. 

With  this  definite  end  in  view  his  course  of  action  was 
also  definite.  Since  a  reputation  was  what  he  wanted, 
it  was  necessary  to  stay  where  reputations  were  made. 
No  small-town  practice  for  Henry  Ewing,  no  going  out 
west.  He  had,  I  suppose,  a  belief  in  his  star.  At  any 
rate  my  last  memory  of  him  in  his  pre-famous  state  is 
one   of  excellent   cheerfulness   under   difficulties. 

X/f Y  ABSENCE  from  this  country  for  five  years  ex- 
-'■^■*   plains  why  I  did  not  follow  the  beginning  of  my 
friend's  success.     Travelling,   as   I   was,   in   out-of-the- 
way  corners  of  the  earth,   I   did  not  attempt  to  keep 
up  ordinary  correspondence.     Naturally,  I  came  home 
to  many  surprises.     One  of  these  was  the  continual  men- 
t  on   o    a  new  physician  of  note  whom  I  wonderingly 
identified   with   the   Ewing 
I  had  known.     He  had,  it 
seemed,    climbed    high    in 
five   years.     I   scented   the 
story  of  some  extraordinary 
chance.     But  travellers 'ose 
the     emotion     of     ;  urprise 
and,  as  no  one  seemed  aware 
of  anything  strange  in  this 
young  man's  sudden  prom- 
inence,  I    allowed  my 
mild  curiosity  to  wait  until 
it    could    be    satisfied    by 
Ewing   h'mself. 

I  had  been  too  rushed 
since  my  return  to  look 
him  up  and  our  reunion 
was  a  chance  meeting  in  a 
busy  street.  We  were,  I 
think,  delighted  to  see  each 
other  and  exchanged  the 
appropriate  exclamations. 
Ewing,  I  saw,  had  all  the 
outward  signs  of  prosperity, 
tempered  by  good  taste.  I 
congratulated  him  heartily. 

"I  have  heard  of  your 
notorious  doings,  you  see," 
I  said  "All  that  remains  is 
for  you  to  tell  me  how  you 
did  them.  'Famous  in  five 
years'  would  be  a  fitting 
head-hne  for  your  remarks." 

It  was  not  intended  as  a 
question.  One  does  not 
expect  successful  men  to 
explain  how  they  "did  it" 
to  enquiring  friends  on 
street  corners,  a  smile  and 
a  modest  shrug  would  have 
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been  answer  enough.  But  Ewing  did  not  smile,  nor  shrug. 
Instead,  he  replied  quite  seriously: — "Three  years — not 
five.  Perhaps  I  may  tell  you  some  day."  And  then 
abruptly  he  changed  the  subject. 

I  was  really  curious  now.  But  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  question.  We  talked  of  other  things,  and  after 
this  first  meeting,  our  friendship  sprang  healthily  from 
its  old  roots.  We  saw  much  of  each  other,  but  I  never 
asked  for  the  promised  story.  Confidence  between 
friends  is  a  ticklish  thing.     It  must  be  given,  not  sought. 

Ewing  gave  me  his  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
just  after  his  sensational  cure  of  a  pulp-wood  millionaire. 
The  millionaire  had  been  given  up  by  every  specialist  in 
Europe  and  was  feeling  very  much  annoyed  about  it. 
So  when  Ewing  cured  him  he  made  rather  a  fuss.  The 
news  was  being  talked  over  in  the  club  when  I  heard  of 
it,  and  I  went  home  in  a  fine  glow  from  Hstening  to  much 
admiring  comment,  to  find  the  hero  of  it  waiting  for  me 
in  the  library. 

He  did  not  look  like  a  man  who  had  just  cured  a  mill- 
ionaire. He  looked  more  like  a  man  who  could  have 
murdered  one.  I  interrupted  my  congratulations  to  tell 
him  so. 

"\/f ACK,"  he  said,  without  preliminaries,  "I'd  like 
-'■'-*■  to  tell  you  that  story  now.  I've  come  to  the 
point  where  I  must  tell  someone,  and  you  are  the  only 
man  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell." 

"That's  flattering!" 

"You  don't  believe  it — yet  it  happens  to  be  strictly 
true.  I  am  counting  on  your  cool  judgment  and  your 
knowledge  of  me  to  save  you  from  the  obvious  (and  easy) 
explanation   of  insanity." 

I  smiled.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed,  to 
couple  Ewing  and  insanity. 

"Go  ahead,"  I  told  him.  "But  remember,  I  have 
been  off  the  map  for  five  years.  You  will  have  to  begin 
at  the  beginning." 

"If  I  know  the  beginning  myself,  I'll  give  you  facts. 
If  I  seem  inclined  to  theorize,  stop  me.  We  can  discuss 
theories  afterwards.  Not  that  there  are  any,  unless — " 
he  let  his  voice  trail  off  and  recaptured  it  with  visible 
effort. 

"I  think  I  can  date  what  I  have  to  tell  you  from  a 
night  three  years  ago  this  month.  I  had  been  sticking 
things  out  here  in  the  city,  determined  not  to  budge  until 
success  came.  It  showed  small  signs  of  coming.  But 
I  was  hopeful  and  I  worked  hard.     One  night  when  1 


And     then     I     aaw     the     Pink     P»i:oda     b«cln     to     clow. 


was  busy  even  later  than  usual,  the  tele- 
phone rang.  It  was  a  call  to  an  exclus- 
ive part  of  the  city.  The  voice  on  the 
'phone  addressed  me  merely  as  'Doctor' 
and    requested    me    to    hurry.     It    was 

evident  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  but  I  was  given 

no  time  to  correct  it.     And  naturally,  I  was  not  at  all 

loath    to    go. 

"This  was  how  I   came  to  attend    Madame  Adrien 

Lycette — chance  or  fate,  call  it  what  you  will. 

"T  FOUND  my  patient  in  a  dim  and  gorgeous  room, 
■*•  propped  up  with  pillows  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  four- 
poster.  She  was  very  small,  very  vital,  very  old  and 
so  near  death  that  an  unconsidered  movement  would 
have  opened  the  door  to  that  strange  spirit  which  still 
looked,  alert  and  birdlike,  from  behind  her  too-bright 
eyes. 

"  'Monsieur  is  not  the  doctor  of  my  intention,'  said  she 
in  a  thread-like  voice.  Adding  instantly,  with  great 
politeness,  'It  is  not  monsieur's  mistake.  And  it  is  of 
small  importance.  Monsieur  is  doubtless  a  physician  of 
intelligence.  And  finds  me  in  immediate  need.  I  am 
satisfied.'         I    bowed,    and   she    continued. 

"  'It  is  necessary  that  I  remain  a  reasoning  being  for 
some  small  time  longer.  Twenty-four  hours  will  be 
sufficient.     Monsieur  can  arrange  this — is  it  not  so?' 

"She  was  dying,  as  I  saw  at  once,  from  a  well-defined 
form  of  heart  trouble.  There  was  little  anyone  could  do. 
But,  fortunately,  I  had  observed  this  particular  disease 
intimately  and  knew  the  possibilities.  After  a  brief 
examination  I  told  her  that  by  use  of  a  certain  stimulus 
I  could  assure  her  of  consciousness  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  she  required.  After  that — 'After  that  it  is  no 
matter,'  she  stopped  me  with  some  impatience.  'Under- 
stand it  is  not  death  which  distracts  me.  Monsieur.  It 
is  the  time  death  chooses  which  I  find  inconvenient.  I 
can  not  be  hurried.     It  is  not  my  temperament.' 

"She  spoke  of  death  as  of  some  officious  menial  who 
must  be  shown  his  place. 

"  'Very  well,'  I  said.  'I  can  help  you  to  hold  on.  But 
there  must  be  no  excitement.  The  slightest  movement, 
even,  might  prove  fatal.' 

"Her  birdlike  eyes  snapped  at  me. 
"  'That,  too,  is  understood.  Others  besides  Monsieur 
possess  intelligence.  And  death  is  not  exciting.  One  has 
doubtless  died  before — it  is  banal.  But  give  me  nothing 
which  will  obscure  the  faculties.  I  have  sent  for  people. 
I  must  see  them.  There  are  papers  also  which  I  shall 
trouble  Monsieur  to  select  from  my  escritoire — and, 
afterwards,  to  post,  if  he  will  be  so  kind.  It  will  be 
necessary  that  Monsieur  shall  remain  within  call  for  the 
twenty-four  hours.     Monsieur  is  not  too  busy?' 

"I  assured  her  that  I 
was  not  too  busy.  And 
settled  down  to  my  long 
watch.  Her  eyes,  bright- 
est and  blackest  of  eyes, 
observed  me  narrowly  as  I 
did  what  I  could  to  make 
her  more  comfortable.  She 
had  a  very  complete  under- 
standing of  her  own  case 
and  was  pleased  to  approve. 
"  'Monsieur  is  clever,' 
she  said.  'Fate  has  sel- 
ected Monsieur  with  dis- 
crimination. It  is  per- 
mitted that  I  confess — 
yes?  One's  brain  may 
move,  though  one's  hand 
may  not?' 

THERE  was  no  rea- 
son why  conversation 
should  harm  her.  So  I 
encouraged  her  to  talk- 
keeping  up  my  own  end  as 
well  as  I  might.  And  a 
most  interesting  old  hea- 
then she  proved  to  be. 
I  have  never  met  anyone, 
so  utterly  selfish,  nor  so 
entirely  willing  to  admit  it. 
Her  philosophy  of  life,  a,s 
she  said,  had  been  simple. 
"  'I  have  believed,'  phe 
told  me,  'in  finding  out 
what  I  have  most  desired 
and  in  obtaining  those 
things.  It  is  not  imposs- 
ible. Not  at  all.  If  one 
is  single-minded  one  may 
obtain.  It  is  a  law.  True, 
one   must   pay — sometime. 
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That  also  is  a  law.     But  bo  that  one  pays  gracefully— 
it  is  a  trifle.' 

"  'You  do  not  think  that  nnc  may  find  the  bill  too 
heavy?'     I  asked. 

"Pier  bright  eyes  blinked. 

■  'Monsieur  tempts  me  to  the  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
which  is  forbidden.  For  how  .shall  it  be  that  one  can  pay 
too  heavily  for  what  one  truly  de.sires?  Only  if  the  desire 
be  small,  shall  the  payment  overweigh  it.' 

"At  the  moment  this  seemed  true  enough.  Perhaps 
she  saw  agreement  in  my  face  for  she  went  on  with  sat- 
isfaction. 

"  'It  is  plain  that  Monsieur  is  not  of  those  poor,  cau- 
tious souls  who  desire  not  fortune's  favors.  And  Monsieur 
can  desire  greatly.     It  is  not  so?' 

"   'Yes,'   I  said. 

"  'Think  then  of  that  de.sire.  Is  there  a  price  too  high 
to  pay  for  it?' 

"  'Perhaps  not,'  I  said  indulgently.  'That  is,  if  I 
could  be  sure  that  the  payment  should  fall  to  me,  but — ' 

"She  interrupted  with  a  low  cackle  of  laughter. 

"  'Do  not  proceed,'  said  she,  'for  certainly  no  man  can 
choose  the  coin  he  pays  in.  That  is  for  fate.  And 
fate  is,  of  all  things,  a  humorist.  It  is  fate,  I  think,  who 
brings  you  here  to-night.     Approach  me,  my  friend.' 

"I  came  close  to  the  great  bed  and,  since  gesture  was 
impossible,  she  directed  me  with  her  eyes  to  a  carved 
cabinet  which  stood  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
It  displayed   one  ornament  only — a  beautiful 
delicate  thing  which  shimmered  gently  against 
its  carven  background. 

"  'Look  at  it  carefully,  my  friend,'  she  said. 
'It  is  the  "Pink  Pagoda."  '  I  fancied  a  touch 
of  awe  in  hnr  voice. 

"Crossing  the  room,  I  lifted  the  ornament 
from  the  cabinet.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  bit. 
A  Chinese  pagoda  in  pink  porcelain.  It  was 
very  ancient,  I  think,  though  I  know  little  of 
such  things.  Its  color  alone  was  delightful — 
a  transfused  bloom,  as  if  the  porcelain  blushed. 
Sitting  in  the  doorway  of  the  lowest  storey  of 
the  pagoda  was  the  figurine  of  a  Chinaman — 
tiny  but  perfect.  His  hands  were  hidden  in 
his  flowing  sleeves.  He  stared  straight  before 
him   with   bland  eyes. 

"  'Monsieur  admires?'  asked  the  voice  of  Madam. 

"  'Very  much,'  I  said.  'It  is  rather  wonderful,  1 
think.' 

"  'Then  Monsieur  will  be  pleased  to  accept  it  as  his  fee? 
— I  offer  it,  you  perceive,  in  exchange  for  my  twenty- 
four  hours?' 

"I  turned  in  amazement.  But  the  old  lady  was  very 
much  in  earnest. 

"  'Why — '  I  stammered,  'I — that  is — ' 

"  'There  is  no  need  for  thanks,'  interrupted  she  tact- 
fully. 'I  do  what  pleases  me — as  I  always  do.  There 
will  be  Monsieur's  accustomed  bill  also.  But  anyone 
can  repay  with  money.  Only  I  can  bestow — the  Pink 
Pagoda.' 

"There  was  a  slight  pause  before  that  last  word  and 
Madam's  voice  dropped  upon  them.  I  felt  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  'I  am  afraid,'  I  said,  'that  the  ornament  is  some- 
what valuable.' 

"A  ghost  of  a  smile  twitched  her  lips. 

"Only  from  one  who  gives  to  one  who  takes,'  said  Mad- 
am blandly.  'In  any  other  way  its  value  departs.' 
Then  as  I  still  looked  undecided,  'I  fear  I.  shall  excite 
myself    if     Monsieur     hesitates.' 

"I  placed  the  ornament  upon  the  table.  'And  why?' 
I  questioned. 

"  'Because  I  am  an  autocratic  old  woman,  my  friend. 
You  please  me.  I  am  pleased  with  anyone  who  com- 
bines assistance  with  discretion.  You  give  me  the  thing 
which  is  the  one  favor  more  I  ask  of  life  and  refrain 
from  comment.  In  return,  I  bestow — your  heart's 
desire.' 

"I  smiled   at   this. 

"  'Your  gift  is  charming,'  I  said.  'But  my  heart's  de- 
sire is  built  of  sterner  stuff.' 

"Madam  chuckled.  'We  shall  see,  we  shall  see!' 
murmured  she,  like  a  benevolent  old  witch.  'No,'  as 
I  looked  at  her  anxiously,  'I  am  not  wandering.  And  I 
am  not  mad.  Of  whatever  stuff  your  heart's  desire  may 
be,  the  Pink  Pagoda  will  know  it.  You  shall  see,  my 
friend!  Only  remember,  there  is  but  one  desire  which  is 
truly  of  the  heart  and  the  Pink  Pagoda  knows  no  se- 
cond  choice.' 

"T  REMEMBER  her  words  because  they  were  mingled 
A  with  peculiar  emphasis  but,  at  the  time,  I  saw  no 
meaning  in  them.  It  was  important  not  to  ruffle  her, 
however,  so  I  merely  smiled  and  thanked  her  for  her  uni- 
que gift.     She  became  intensely  practical  at  once. 

"  'Call  Rosa,'  she  commanded.  And  when  the  maid 
had  come,  'Rosa,'  she  said,  'I  have  bestowed  upon  Mon- 
sieur, the  Doctor,  the  Pink  Pagoda.  Fetch  its  case  and 
pack  it  most  carefully.  Then  despatch  it  by  special 
messenger   to    Monsieur's   address — or  stay,   convey   it 


yourself,  Rosa.  You  will  be  a  careful  custodian,  I  am 
sure.' 

"The  maid,  for  some  unknown  reason,  looked  oddly 
frightened.  But,  beyond  a  well-trained,  'Oui,  Madam,' 
said    nothing. 

"The  bright  eyes  of  the  old  lady  watched  her  pick  up 
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Callous  and  hard  and  cruel,  stifling 
his  better  feelings,  till  no  one  would 
have  guessed  he  had  a  heart,  such  was 
"The  Pirate."  Even  anwng  the  mde 
men  of  the  bush  he  was  a  figure  set 
apart,  because  of  what  then  called  "his 
heUery."  This  is  the  man  around  whos- 
striking  figure  is  woven  Charles  Chris- 
topher Jenkins'  serial  story  that  will 
commence  next  issue. 

•'The  Timber  Pirate"  is  a  living  vital 
figure,  staiidirg  out  sharply  against  the 
striking  background  of  the  measureless 
pulp  forests  back  of  Lake  Superior.  We 
feel  confident  that  MacLean's  readers 
will  delight  in  this  story  of  a  man's 
fight  against  his  own  character. 


I'll  get  on  with  the  facts.     Thers'^  much  more  to  come. 

"When  I  reached  home  I  found  the  eccentric  old 
lady's  gift  awaiting  me  upon  the  table.  I  was  too  sleepy 
to  unbox  it  and  went  at  once  to  bed.  But  a  few  days 
afterward  I  remembered  and  took  it  out  of  its  wrappings. 
The  beauty  of  it  struck  me  with  new  surprise.  It  seemed 
to  light  up  the  whole  room.  Do  you  remember  that 
old  room  of  mine? — half  bedroom,  half  study?  If  you  do, 
you'll  remember  the  book  case  which  ran  across  one  end 
— the  end  facing  the  bed.  I  had  never  cared  for  knick- 
knacks  and  there  was  nothing  on  top  of  the  case,  except 
dust.  I  placed  the  Pink  Pagoda  there.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing object  upon  which  to  re?t  my  eyes  as  I  lay  in  bed.  I 
grew  quite  fond  of  it.  That  peculiar,  living  pinkness 
behind  the  glaze,  was  a  fascinating  thing.  ,  I  got  so  that 
I  used  to  look  for  it  the  moment  I  came  in ....  It  cheered 
me. 

"I  needed  cheering,  too,  for  the  chance  I  was  waiting 
for  seemed  long  in  coming.  I  was  doing  fairly  well  in  a 
small  way — but  small  were  not  the  ways  I  wanted. 
I  began  almost — almost — to  despair. 
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the  ornament  with  something  of  a  twinkle  in  their  depths. 

"'Rosa  does  not  like  my  bric-a-brac,'  she  chuckled. 
'She  is  charmed  that  the  Pink  Pagoda  disappears.  Is  it 
not  so,  Rosa?' 

"  'Oui,  Madam,'  said  Rosa  stolidly. 

"There  was  no  explanation  of  this  by-play.  Rosa 
telephoned  for  Madam's  car  and  departed  carrying  the 
parcel.  And  I  dismissed  the  whole  incident  as  a  vag- 
ary of  a  whimsical  old  woman. 

"For  the  remainder  of  the  night  my  patient  and  I 
conversed  upon  various  subjects  and  in  the  morning, 
having  done  all  that  was  possible  to  safeguard  her  frail 
thread  of  life,  I  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  while  Mad- 
am received  her  expected  'people'  and  variously  arrang- 
ed her  affairs.  She  was,  I  believe,  able  to  do  all  that  she 
felt  necessary,  for  when  I  was  again  summoned,  her 
exhausted  old  face  wore  a  look  of  grim  satisfaction. 

"But  her  thinning  thread  was  now  but  gossamer. 
I  might  have  tried  another  stimulation  but  Madam  would 
not  have  it.  She  had  accomplished  her  purpose.  She 
had  compelled  Death  to  await  her  pleasure.  Now,  with 
complacence,  she  awaited  his. 

"TT  IS  always  strange  to  me,  in  spite  of  much  experience, 
A  to  see  the  fully  conscious  human  soul  go  out  into 
the  unknown!  Madam  would  go  that  way.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  her  disease.  There  was  no  dimming  of  the 
birdlike  eyes — yet  any  instant  that  which  looked  out  of  the 
windows  would  be  darkened.  Inexplicable!  She  could 
scarcely  speak  now,  but  I  talked  to  her  a  little  of  casual 
things,  refraining  from,  doing  little,  futile  services  which 
might  disturb.  Rosa  wept  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the  big, 
dim  room. 

"Suddenly  Madam  moved — the  tiniest  movement, 
just  enough  to  bring  my  eyes  to  hers.  They  were  bright- 
er than  ever,  but  so  changed  in  expression  that  I  hardly 
knew  them.  It  was  as  if  at  this  moment,  the  very  last, 
something  far  underneath   had  struggled  through. 

"She  spoke  rapidly  in  French,  dropping  altogether  the 
formal  'Monsieur'. 

"  'You  are  a  nice  boy,'  she  said.  'You  are  kind,  most 
kind  to  an  old  woman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  given 
you — ' 

"The  change  cam.e  then.  In  her  sudden  and  unex- 
plained concern  for  me  she  had  forgotten  the  penalty  of 
motion  and  had  raised  her  hand.  I  saw  the  light  die  out 
of  her  eyes  as  a  small,  bright  flame  is  extinguished  by  a 
hidden  wind. 

'"T^HAT  is  all  there  is  to    that   part  of  the  story,"  fin- 

•*•  ished  Ewing  abruptly. 

"It  is  most  interesting,"  I  ventured  cautiously.  "Were 
you  in  good  health  at  the  time?" 

"Excellent.     Both     physically     and     mentally    keen. 


NE  NIGHT  I  lay  in  bed  very  wide  awake 
and   facing  the  fact    that    I  was  nobody 
and  likely  to  remain  so.     My  thoughts  for  no 
particular  reason   drifted  to   Madam.     I  lived 
through  the  hours  I  had  spent  with  her.     I  re- 
membered the  things  she  had  said.   It  was  an  un- 
usually vivid  effort  of  memory.  Every  word  stood 
out   with    astonishing   clarity.     I    remembered 
the  giving  of  the   Pink   Pagoda  and,   as  if  in 
mockery  of  my   present   condition,   the  words 
came   back.     'Of   whatever  stuff  your  heart's 
desire  may  be,  the  Pink  Pagoda  will  know  it. 
You  shall  see,  my  friend.'     The  very  voice  of 
Madam  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  followed 
by  a  great  uprush  of  desire — my  burning,  ever- 
present  desire — to  get  somewhere,  to  be  some- 
one. 
"The   room   was   dark.     I   could  distinguish  nothing, 
but  my  eyes  turned  naturally  toward  the  invisible  object 
of  my  thoughts.     And  there,   on   the  bookcase  top,   / 
saw  it. 

"A  moment  before  it  had  been  part  of  the  darkness, 
now,  suddenly,  it  emerged!  Beautiful,  gemlike,  it 
emerged,  softly  glowing  with  an  inward  radiance  which 
illuminated  nothing  save  itself. 

"You  will  see  why  I  should  not  care  to  tell  this  story  to 
an  alienist.  But  if,  as  a  layman,  the  po.ssibility  of  it 
disturbs  you,  we  may  say  that  I  had  dozed  and  that  this 
was  a  dream.  Or  we  may  take  it  that  some  reflected 
light  from  somewhere — " 

"You  mean,"  I  interrupted  shortly,  "that  you  were 
not  dreaming  and  that  there  was  no  reflected  light?" 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  There  was  another  odd 
thing.  All  sense  of  distance  had  vanished.  The  Pagoda 
was  on  the  bookcase  with  half  the  room  between  it 
and  the  bed,  yet  I  seemed  to  be  looking  directly  into  it. 
I  saw  every  tiny  exquisite  detail  as  I  had  never  seen  them 
before.  And  especially  the  figurine  of  the  Chinaman 
squatting  in  the  doorway.  He,  the  Chinaman,  was 
looking  into  my  eyes.  One  glance  of  serene  intelligence 
passed  from  him  to  me.  Then  the  light  withdrew 
itself,  not  part  by  part,  but  altogether,  fading  slowly 
until  there  was  nothing  there  but  darkness. 

"I  did  all  the  usual  things— jumped  out  of  bed,  snapped 
on  the  lights;  examined  window  and  mirror  for  possible 
reflections,  and  ended  by  deciding  that  my  health  was 
suffering  from  overlong  dwelling  upon  one  idea. 

"A  week  later,  Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie,  who  to  me 
had  seemed  as  remote  as  a  fixed  star,  sent  me  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  Do  you  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
this?  If  you  remember  Mackenzie,  you  will.  He  died 
last  year.  But  his  name  is  potent  to  all  who  know  it. 
He  was  one  of  our  best  men  on  this  side  of  the  water — 
a  wonderful  diagnostician.  I  had  met  him — once.  The 
dinner  invitation  was  nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  There 
was,  of  course,  some  purpose  behind  it,  a  purpose  which 
he  made  plain  to  me  with  a  few  words  in  the  library  after- 
wards. 

HE  WISHED,  he  told  me,  to  try  an  experiment. 
There  was  a  case  which  puzzled  him.  Other  spe- 
cialists had  been  consulted.  They  had  disagreed.  His 
idea  now  was  to  call  in  some  promising  young  man,  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  case,  would  be  at  least  unbiased 
by  any  theory  (as  he  conceived  some  of  the  specialists  to 
be).  There  was  a  chance,  a  bare  chance,  that  the  new 
viewpoint  might  bring  new  light.  'For,'  said  Mac- 
kenzie, 'I  feel  the  man  is  curable.  I  must  leave  no 
chance  untried.' 

"I  asked  him  how  he  had  come  to  think  of  me.  He 
seemed  puzzled. 

"  'Your  name  came  to  me,'  he  said.  'I  think  I  remem- 
bered your  face.     Chance,  I  suppose.' 

"    'A   lucky   chance   for   me,'    I   said. 

"He   smiled.     'Perhaps.' 

"I  went  home  walking  on  air.  My  way  had  opened 
at  last!  But  as  my  excitement  cooled,  my  hope  cooled 
also.     I   remembered   the   great  doctor's  cool  'perhaps.' 


After  all  what  chance  had  I,  when  Mackenzie  was  puzzled 
and  specialists  had  failed?  I  was  to  see  my  patient 
at  ten  o'clock  next  morning.  Rest  and  a  clear  mind 
were    essential.     Yet    I    could    not    sleep. 

"I  lay  awake  in  the  dark  room — furious  with  myself 
for  an  excitement  which  I  knew  to  be  unwise  yet  could 
not  control.  And  then  (without  any  connecting  mem- 
ory this  time)  I  saw  the  Pink  Pagoda  begin  to  glow.  I 
sat  up  in  bed  and  stared  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the 
squatting  Chinaman  with  the  hidden  hands.  The  eyes 
spoke  to  me.  There  is  no  other  way  of  describing  what 
happened.  For  there  were  no  words.  Or,  if  there  were 
words,  my  own  brain  supplied  them.  It  was  simply 
that,  under  that  bland  gaze,  I  absorbed  knowledge. 
I  knew,  where  before  I  had  not  known.  And  the  things 
which  I  knew  were  those  things  which  it  was  necessary 
I  should  know  at  the  consultation  next  morning.  The 
only  thing  to  which  I  can  at  all  compare  the  experience 
is  a  subliminal  uprush — when  one  is  clearly  aware  of 
understanding  what  a  moment  ago  was  a  mystery. 
Also  the  thing  happened  with  the  same  incredible  swift- 
ness. A  moment:  two  moments — and  I  was  lying  in  the 
dark,  my  heart  beating  heavily. 

"I  tried  to  analyze  the  experience.  But  it  defied  an- 
alysis. It  had  happened,  that  was  all.  Presently  I 
fell  asleep. 

"You  were  out  of  the  country  so  you  missed  the  mild 
sensation  of  that  first  cure  of  mine.     Mackenzie  was  a 
generous  man.     He  took  no  credit  which  was  not  rightly 
his.      And,   almost  at  once, 
he  offered  me  a  chance  to 
work    with    him — later,    a 
partnership.     We  were  to- 
gether two  years.     He  was 
a    man    in    a   thousand.     I 
think    I — loved    him." 

Ewing  was  silent  so  long 
that   I   roused  him. 

"Is  one  permitted  to  com- 
ment?"    I  asked. 

He  nodded  abstractedly. 

"Then  do  you  not  think 
that  you  indicate  the  solu- 
tion of  your  problem  when 
you  say  that  your  know- 
ledge of  the  patient's  symp- 
toms came  as  a  kind  of 
subliminal  uprush?  That  is 
probably  exactly  what  it  was 
— a  pushing  up  of  the  sub- 
conscious under  the  stimulus 
of  your  vivid — er — thought 
of  the  Pink  Pagoda." 

Ewing  made  no  comment. 

"'I'll  get  on  with  my 
tale,"  he  said.  "The  sum- 
ming up  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  that  every  diagnosis 
of  note  which  I  have  made 
has  been  made  not  by  me 
hut  by  the  dweller  in  the 
Pink  Pagoda.  He  has 
brought  me  fame,  success, 
money,  position.  He  has 
given  me,  literally,  what 
Madam  said  he  would 
give  me — my  heart's  de- 
sire." 

"My  dear  Ewing — " 

"I  haven't  finished  yet. 
In  order  to  be  completely 
intelligible,  I  must  add 
that  the  gaining  of  my 
heart's  desire  has  landed  me 
in     hell." 

I  decided  to  humor  him 
a  little  and  inquired  drylv 
"Why?" 

"That  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  For  it  is 
true  that  I  did  desire  these 
things  more  than  any- 
thing else  It  is  only  that, 
having  them,  they  do  not 
satisfy.  .  not  that  either 
...  it  is  more  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  fraud  . 
It  is  not  /  who  succeed.  .  . 
it  is  that  damned  China- 
man!  1  am  still  no  one 

-nobody I    am    less 

than     I     ever    was I 

have  lost  what   I   had 

I  am  losing  myself " 

"And  talking  utter  non- 
sense   to    boot." 

"Yes.  It  will  seem  like 
that.  But  it  is  ghastly 
nonsense.  .  .  Listeu!.  .  .  In 
any     case     where    success 
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will  count  my  Familiar  never  fails  me.  But  in  any  case 
where  it  is  I  who  count,  myself,  my  manhood,  he  will  do 
nothing  and  worst  of  all,  /  can  do  nothing!  My 
natural  skill  deserts  me,  I  make  blunder  upon  blunder .... 
it     is     frightful!" 

He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

"I  treated  a  poor  woman's  only  son  last  week,"  he 
went  on  more  quietly.  "It  was  a  simple  ease.  He 
should  have  recovered.  Last  month  there  was  a  young 
girl  just  coming  into  womanhood — but  she  was  obscure, 
of  no  importance.  .  .  She  died.  The  pulp-wood  mill- 
ionaire— you  have  heard  of  his  recovery?  It  brings  me 
fame,  you  see,  my  heart's  desire.  Oh,  damn  that  China- 
man!    damn  him!" 

"By  all  means,"  I  said.  "But  my  dear  fellow,  why 
don't  you  think  this  matter  out?  You  have  been  going 
through  a  strange  psychical  experience.  There  are  per- 
iods when  your  subconscious  self  takes  charge.  It  is 
more  clever,  more  subtle,  than*  your  normal  self.  But 
it  is  yourself,    none   the   less." 

"Then  I,  too,  am  damned,"  said  Ewing  softly.  "But 
you  are  wrong  about  that.  It  is  not  I.  I  know  it. 
There  are  things  which  one  does  know  beyond  question. 
I  have  fought.  I  have  refused  to  believe.  I  have  seen 
my  poor  patients  die  and  still  refused.  In  that  matter 
my  reputation  has  protected  me.  It  is  incredible  how 
blind  the  lay  mind  can  be  where  a  well-known  doctor  is 
concerned.  They  bury  a  child  whom  I  have  blundered 
over  and  say  'If  Ewing  could  not  save  him,  no  one  could.' 
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Oh.  Heaven!      What  I  have  suffered  all  this'time! 

"  Do     you    remember     my     old     dreams  ?       Selfish 

enough but    not    altogether    so there    was 

room  in  them  for  the  service  of  humanity ....  I  wanted  to 

be  great but  I  always  intended  to  help,  afterwards .  . 

.  .  I  fancied  I  should  make  the  rich  pay  for  the  poor 
a  great  hospital,  perhaps ....  many  dreams ....  where 
are  they  now? ...  I  am  famous ....  I  am  rich ....  I  cure 
stricken  old  men  who  might  be  better  dead ....  I  pro- 
vide new  stomachs  for  the  gorging  rich ....  I  cure  hectic 
women  who  scarcely  know  the  faces  of  their  own  child- 
ren. .  .   but  those  whom  I  love.    .    die." 

"Is  that  last  an  exaggeration?"  I  asked  coolly,  "or  is 
there   an  instance?" 

His  face  grew  ghastly. 

"There  is  an  instance,"  he  said.     "Ask  anyone   who  it 
was  who  attended  Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie." 
"You!" 

"He  would  have  no  one  but  me.  He  believed  in  me. 
I  would  have  given  my  life,  I  think,  to  justify  that  faith. 
But  the  Pink  Pagoda  was  silent." 

"Which  rather  argues  against  your  theory,  doesn't 
it?  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  a  well-known  man."  (I  tried 
to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground.) 

"Yes.     But,  with  Mackenzie  dead,  I,  his  partner,  am 
hailed  as  the  greatest  diagnostician  on  this  continent." 
"Horrible!"  ,, 

"Yes  I  see  you  are  beginning  to  understand. 

"I  mean,  your  explanation 
is  horrible.  Man!  Can't  you 
see  that  you  are  hypnotis- 
ing yourself  into  this?" 

"Self-hypnotism  was  one 
of  my  earliest  theories," 
he  said  without  interest. 
"But  I  had  to  abandon  it. 
It  is  not  auto-hypnosis,!i--— -^..^^ 
"Then  what  under  h^ft^iiii^ 
en  is  it?"  --         i...     \ 

"There      is     one     nam^.'^L 
which  seems  to  fit,".  said~o 


The   brfffht  ryen  of  th«  old  lady   watched  h«r  i»ick  up   the  onwmmt    with  Homethinv   of  •<  twinkle  In  their 
depths.     "Kosa  doe«  not  like  ra.v  bric-a-brar,  «he  Li  diarmed  that  the  Pink   Pasoda  dinappeara." 


Ewing  slowly.  "But  it  \k922 
the  name  of  something 
which  is  supposed  to  have 
perished  off  the  face  of  the 
earth — Can  you  guess  what 
it  is?" 

"I  ccTuld— well  enough." 
Ewing  leaned  forward,  his 
eyes  burning.  "You  have 
been  in  strange  places," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"Sometimes  your  traveller's 
tales  hint  at  strange  things. 
Tell  me  now,  and  tell  me 
honestly— have  you  been 
able  to  explain  everything 
that  you  have  seen?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  I, 
relieved.  But  I  was  not 
to    escape    so    easily. 

"Can  you  swear  that  you 
have  never  seen  the  thing 
I  mean— the  thing  with 
the  lost  name— black  mag- 
ic?"- 

I    was    silent. 

Ewing  sighed  with  a  kind 
of  relief.  "That  was  why 
I  felt  I  could  tell  you,"  he 
said. 

"Look  here,"  I  said 
roughly.  "It  is  true  that  I 
have  seen  inexplicable 
things.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  was  no 
explanation  for  them.  Wire- 
less telegraphy  would  have 
been  called  black  magic 
once."  (This  was  weak 
and   I    knew   it.) 

"If  there  ever  was  black 
magic  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  there  was," 
went  on  Ewing,  pa>'ing  no 
attention  to  my  futility, 
"it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  survive  in  certain 
places  and  in  particular  ob- 
jects. The  Pink  Pagoda, 
of  unknown  age  and  origin, 
may   be   such   an    object." 

"Such  a  supposition  is  the 

height  of  extravagance," 

I    objected,    "and    is    only 

to  be  considered  after  every 

Conlinued  on  page  SO 
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A  GUEST  OF  TRADITION 


MOST  newspapers  have 
traditions  of  a  sort,  and 
George  Wilcox  was  the 
tradition  of  the  Examiner.  In 
the  dozen  or  more  years  since  he 
had  left,  good  men  had  come  and 
gone;  had  left  their  impress  one 
way  and  another  and  were  remem- 
bered in  friendship;  but  no  one 
had  arisen  to  dispute  his  place. 
He  lived  in  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment that  he  had  left  behind. 
Through  all  the  changes  of  a 
score  of  years  this  tradition  held, 
and  born  of  it  these  stories  that 
he  had  written  achieved  a  certain 
solitary  grandeur.  They  were 
held  in  memory  by  the  few  who  had 
known  him,  a  memory  mellowed 
by  the  years  that  had  faded  the 
type  on  their  yellowed  pages,  but 
they  were  remembered. 

There  was  a  certain  formality 
about  this  tradition.  It  was  a 
custom  when  a  cub  reporter  was 
placed  on  his  first  real  assign- 
ment to  show  him  these  stories. 
"George  Wilcox  wrote  that," 
they  would  say,  "and  he  was  the 
greatest  reporter  we  ever  had." 

There  were  none  who  had 

not  spent  their  hour  in  that  dusty 
back  room  where  the  fyles  were 
kept.  They  had  read  these  stor- 
ieswith  a  certain  element  of  awe 
of  that  stilled  voice  that  yet  had 
power  to  touch  them.  It  was 
that  perhaps,  that  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  their  fellows  which 
made  them  more  servants  of  the 
tradition,  than  of  the  qualities 
that  had  brought  it  into  being. 

Yes,  George  Wilcox  was  a  tra- 
dition. Men  who  had  given  their 
years  of  service  to  the  Examiner, 
who  had  never  seen  Wilcox,  still 
pointed  to  his  record  with  pride. 

When,  at  times,  one  of  the  few 
who  still  remained  of  all  those 
who  had  known  him  stopped  to 
tell  of  some  of  the  staggering  ex- 
ploits by  which  Wilcox  had  made 
for  himself  a  place  in  the  Examin- 
er office,  they  crowded   about 
him  eagerly.       Yet  these  spoken 
words  had  little  power  to  picture 
him    as    he    had    been— light- 
hearted  and  debonair,  with   the   gift  or  words   in  him, 
and  the  gift  of  sight  that  set  him  apart  from  his  more  stol- 
id  fellows.     Nor  could  they  describe  that  flair  for  situa- 
tion, that  subtle,  instinctive  sympathy,  that  had  made  it . 
easy  for  him  to  plumb  men's  hearts. 

He  was  no  more  than  a  name  now,  a  name  that  hinted 
of  almost  fabulous  exploits,  touched  with  the  arresting 
quality  of  secret,  daring  and  bizarre  adventure,  that 
and  the  record  of  old  tragedies  and  past  enthusiasm, 
dimmed  words  on  tattering  pages.  Yet  he  held  an 
enduring  place  in  the  young  and  ardent  hearts  of  those 
who,  m  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  did  the  work  of  the 
Examiner, 

The  natural  question,  "Where  is  he  now?"  that  sprang 
so  readily  to  the  lips  of  these  young  acolytes  of  the  tradi-  • 
tion  met  with  the  shrug  of  a  shoulder  or  a  gruff  word- 
little  enough  to  account  for  so  great  a  passing. 

"Son,"  said  one  of  the  grey-beards,  misanthropically, 
he  left  because  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woman.  If  you 
warit  to  stay,  like  me,  you've  got  to  harden  your  heart 
against  them.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and  the 
paper  is  the  first."  Perhaps  they  sensed  some  other  story, 
but  it  was  not  told  in  words. 

TN  THE  yearswhenthe  Examiner  was  young,  when  its 
•»■  few  reporters  covered  definite  "beats,"  when  there 
was  no  place  for  a  'special'  man,  George  Wilcox  yet  fol- 
lowed his  own  roving  commission.  He  covered  his  beat 
of  hotels,  railways  and  theatres  with  painstaking  care; 
but  it  was  when  he  strayed  from  these  that  his  copy 
leaped  into  life.  One  time  it  was  the  story  of  a  little 
lost  dog  in  the  circus  parade.  Or  of  the  wistful  old  lady, 
who  was  always  to  be  found  about  the  court  room  when 
the  court  was  in  session,  a  strange,  little,  old  figure,  bent 
with  years  and  with  the  obsession  that  her  son  was  con- 
fined behind  those  grim  enclosing  walls  though,  as  far 
as  anyone  knew,  she  never  had  had  a  son.  These  were 
his  stories.     He  seemed  to  have  a  kinship  with  all  wand- 
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He  pulled  hia  typewtlter  towards  him.  "And  belieTe  me,  yonnc  Mephistopheles,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  boy,   "I'm   zamg  to  pinch  hit  hide   off  by  inches  and  nail  each  inch   firmly — but  artistically,  imlnd 

you — ta  the  fence." 


ering  folk,  and  that  was  strange  because  George  Wilcox 
was  not  a  wanderer.  He  had  grown  up  in  the  city  and 
had  seldom  been  away.  But  it  was  when  he  touched 
these  stories,  whether  it  was  of  a  barn  owl,  caught  sullen 
and  frightened  in  the  unknown  surroundings  of  the  city 
streets;  or  some  derelict  of  life  or  of  the  mind,  that  he 
seemed  to  sense  unerringly  the  passions  and  impulses 
and  fears  that  were  behind  their  actions.  He  had  the 
gift  of  sympathy. 

"But  it's  not  news,"  the  city  editor  would  wail.  "It's 
a  pretty  little  story  about  a  dog — but  it's  not  news,  I  tell 
you,  and  this  is  a.  newspaper." 

"Why  isn't  it  news?"  Wilcox  sometimes  would  ask, 
argumentatively.  "Isn't  there  as  much  news  in  what 
people  think  and  feel  as  in  what  they  do  and  say?" 

And  the  city  editor  would  only  grunt  in  answer.  He 
knew  the  story  was  going  to  find  its  way  into  print  and 
George  Wilcox  knew  it,  so  why  argue  the  abstract  point? 

Little  by  little  George  Wilcox  found  himself  deputed 
to  write  the  sort  of  stories  that  seemed  his  natural  bent. 
No  one  seemed  responsible  for  this  change.  It  just  ap- 
peared to  happen.  He  went  about  with  the  lilt  of  young 
life  singing  in  his  veins,  writing  as  God  had  given  him 
ability  to  write,  the  stories  that  went  down  under  the 
crust  of  things  to  the  inner  impulse,  the  hopes  and  aspir- 
ations; and  he  was  supremely  happy.  He  knew  that  he 
was  doing  good  work.  Already  the  office  was  beginning 
to  wait  for  his  stories,  and  he  was  young  enough  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  pride.  He  realized,  too,  that  the  boys  of 
the  office  somehow  expected  that  he  was  going  to  make  a 
name  for  himself,  it  thrilled  and  sobered  him.  "Some- 
day," he  often  said  to  himself,  "someday,  I  will  write 
something." 

TT  WAS  then  that  he  met  Dora  Churchill.  She  was 
■*■  little  and  slight  with  a  certain  wistfulness  to  her  face. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  that  caught  his  fancy.  She  had  a 
minor  part  inthe  "Eden  Flower"  that  was  playingthe 


small  town  circuit,  and  was  at 
the  moment  at  one  of  the  local 
theatres,  where  he  first  saw  her. 
He  saw  her  again,  the  next  night, 
and  the  next,  going  in  and  wait- 
ing till  she  had  made  her  appear- 
ance and  her  quick  departure. 
That  ended  the  play  for  him. 
In  some  way  he  came  to  know  her. 
But  that  closer  knowledge  which 
his  comrades  had  expected  would 
end  this  fascination,  merely  serv- 
ed to  foster  his  interest.  And  she, 
whose  life  had  been  starved  of 
anything  but  the  tinselled  passion 
of  the  stage,  found  in  his  adora- 
tion a  new  and  wonderful  ex- 
perience. As  for  George  Wilcox, 
he  followed  her  as  though  he  were 
treading  in  the  footprints  of 
some  high  adventure. 

The  Examiner  saw  little  of  him 
these  days.  He  followed  her 
here  and  there  for  several  weeks, 
giving  himself  a  roving  commis- 
sion that  bade  fair  to  outrage  the 
feelings  of  the  management.  But 
every  now  and  then  there  would 
come  a  story  from  some  odd  cor- 
ner of  the  county,  touched  with 
that  light  and  understanding 
that  was  his  great  charm,  and 
for  the  sake  of  these  they  bore 
with    him. 

There  is  no  need  to  deal  at 
length  with  that  strange  court- 
ship. He  caught  the  fancy  of 
that  little  fluttering  soul  that 
was  Dora  Churchill  and  swept 
her  off  her  feet,  till  she  forgot  for  a 
while  the  blood  that  was  in.  her 
veins  and  could  picture  herself 
settHng  down  in  one  place  to  be 
the  fireside  angel  of  the  man  whose 
understanding  had  caught  and 
held   her   heart. 

And  so  it  happened  that 
George  Wilcox  and  Dora  Church- 
ill were  married  and  began  house- 
keeping in  a  little  home  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  They  were 
days  of  pure  joy  for  them  both. 
It  was  then  that  the  ability  that 
was  in  him  seemed  to  blossom 
into  its  full  flower.  His  new 
life  opened  up  to  him  a  realm 
of  fascinating  experience.  It 
taught  him  many  things,  but  most  of  all  it  gave  him  a 
deeper  understanding   of  the  human   heart. 

As  for  Dora,  it  was  all  so  new,  and  the  little  things 
that  would  have  been  common-place  to  another  came  to 
her  with  all  the  intensity  and  excitement  of  an  untried 
experience.  Even  the  ordinary  household  tasks  were  a 
joy  to  her — a  constant,  never-ending  revelation  of  all 
her  little,  vagrant  soul  had  missed.  And  so  the  first 
year  passed,  a  year  almost  too  flawless.  But  they,  so 
immersed  in  all  that  had  come  to  them,  did  not  stay  to 
question. 

Almost  a  year  later  a  child  was  born,  a  little  weakling 
thing  that  could  not  stay.  George  Wilcox  sat  by  his 
wife's  bedside,  holding  her  hand  and  gazing  at  her  with 
anxious  eyes,  waiting  for  the  passion  of  weeping  that  did 
not  come.  Her  white  face  as  it  lay  there  on  the  pillow 
gave  no  hint  of  sorrowing  motherhood,  but  only  the  evid- 
ence of  a  great  weariness  and  a  great  surprise  that  life 
could  be  so  cruel,  that  pain  could  be  so  real,  and  that 
death  could  come  so  near. 

FROM  that  day  on  there  was  a  subtle  change  in  her. 
There  had  gone  out  of  life  that  care-free  joy  that  had 
held  so  great  a  charm.  In  the  centre  of  her  Eden  there 
lurked  the  memory  of  pain.  It  was  with  the  passing  of 
this  sense  of  ease  that  there  came  again  the  old  hungry 
demand  for  excitement,  for  light  and  color  and  move- 
ment. It  seemed  to  her  that  this  life,  so  new  to  her,  was 
all  unreal,  its  figures  shadowy,  that  only  those  things 
were  real  that  mimed  and  gestured  behind  the  blazing 
footlights. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  change,  struggled  to  keep  a  bold 
face  fronting  this  unfamiliar  world,  but  the  light  was  out 
of  her.  Her  laughter  rang  shrilly,  and  her  hands  twitched 
as  she  did  her  daily  tasks.  George  Wilcox  stood  quietly 
by,  letting  her  pour  out  all  the  story  of  her  life  to 
him,  a  life  of  change  and  glitter  that  had  still  its  hold 
upon  her;  and  often  the  words  would  die  on  her  lips  and 
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she  would  fall  asleep  like  a  tired,  overwrought  child,  in 
the  memory  of  the  turgid  atmosphere  "back  stage." 

One  evening  when  he  came  in  late  he  found  her  wait- 
ing. "Do  you  mind  if  we  talk  a  little?"  she  asked  hesi- 
tatingly. "It  has  been  a  long  day,  and  I  have  something 
that  I   must   tell  you." 

He  smiled  at  her  as  he  sank  into  a  big  chair  while  she 
sat  at  his  feet,  an  arm  thrown  over  his  knees.  Though 
her  face  was  in  the  shadow  he  seemed  to  see  a  mistiness 
about  her  eyes. 

"What  is  it?"    he   asked. 

"George,"  she  whispered  breathlessly,  "I've  got  to  go 
back."  Her  voice  was  low,  but  the  flush  on  her  face 
was  evident  despite  the  encompassing  dark,  and  all  too 
clearly  belied  the  apparent  calm.  "Just  for  a  little 
while,"  she  pleaded,     "to  my  own  people." 

He  lifted  her  face  and  looked  into  it  with  a  smile. 
"All  right,"  he  said  slowly.  "You  can  go  back — I'll  go  with 
you." 

But  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  he  felt  a  tear  fall  on 
his  hand  where  it  rested  on  her  own.  "No,  dear,  you 
can't  do  that.  That's  not  your  work.  You  wouldn't 
be  happy  there,"  and  then  so  low  that  he  had  to  bend  to 
catch  her  words:     "I  mustn't  do  you  any  more  harm." 

"George,  dear,"  she  continued  after  a  moment,  "I 
must  go.  I  can't  explain  why,  but  if  I  do  not  go  I  think 
I  will  die.  And  you  can't  come  with  me  because  you 
would  bring  all  this  with  you."  Her  sweeping  arm  took 
in  the  little  room  with  its  modest  effort  at  comfort  and 
homeyness.  "I  wasn't  meant  for  this,  and  I  can't  get 
used  to  it — not  all  at  once.  Let  me  go — just  for  a  little 
while.  I  know  that  life.  I  won't  come  to  any  harm, 
dear.     Let  me  go — for  a  little  while — all  by  myself." 

George  Wilcox  who  had  the  gift  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  those  whose  life  was  not  his  life,  had 
yet  learned  that  harder  thing,  to  bring  those  same  qual- 
ities    to     his     own.  He     thought     he     understood. 

"All  right,  dear,"  he  said, 
soberly,  "you  can  go  when  you 
want  and  where  you  want,  and 
I  won't  bother  you,  because 
you  don't  need  me  now.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  need  me.  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  will  send  for  me  then, 
and    I    will    come." 

She  nodded  a  quick  affirma- 
tive, and  her  laugh  that  had  the 
old  ring  of  joy  in  it  rippled  out. 

"Dear  Boy,"  she  said  softly. 

DURING  that  period,  George 
Wilcox  missed  nothing  of 
the  task  that  was  entrusted 
to  him,  but  the  song  was  out  of 
hi.s  work  as  it  was  out  of  his 
heart.  Week  after  week  he 
trudged  his  daily  round  seeing 
nothing  but  the  dusty  surface 
of  things,  writing  dully  out  of  a 
dull    brain    and    a    sore    heart. 

One  day,  months  later,  he 
went  to  the  Chief.  "I'm  stale," 
he  said,  "and  tired.  Do  you 
think  you  could  find  a  place  for 
me  on  the  desk  for  a  while — 
I  never  thought,"  he  added  with 
a  half  smile,  "that  I  would  ever 
ask  to  be  taken  off  the  street, 
but  I'm  no  good  there, — not  for 
a  while  anyway." 

The  Chief,  always  a  man  of 
few  words,  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  gruff,  "All  right." 

So  George  Wilcox  took  up 
his  work  on  the  desk,  editing 
copy  as  any  hack  might  have 
done,  with  all  the  high  gift  of 
words  dead  within  him.  He 
did  work  with  meticulous  care, 
his  trained  sense  quick  to  catch 
the  straying  phrase.  All  that 
was  mechanical  in  his  brain 
worked  with  the  perfection  of  a 
well-regulated  machine,  but  the 
elusive  flame  of  creation  was  his 
no  longer. 

But  before  the  glamor  of  his 
early  exploits  had  become  so  dim 
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a  memory  as  to  be  overlaid  by  the  thought  of  the  George 
Wilcox, copy-reader,  he  went  away.  It  was  so  that  the  real 
George  Wilcox  stayed,  the  memory  of  a  boyish,  glad 
enthusiasm  clothed  in  enduring  words. 

IT  WAS  on  one  of  those  dull  nights  when  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  have  settled  down  into  a  state  of 
somnolence.  There  was  nothing  happening  in  the  city 
but  meetings  and  conventions,  the  faithful  old  wheel 
horses  that  fill  so  many  gaping  columns.  There  was  not 
even  a  squabble  at  the  City  Hall,  nothing  anywhere  that 
could  give  the  tang  of  excitement.  Even  over  the  wires 
there  was  nothing  coming  that  seemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  cause  a  flicker  of  interest.  It  was  one  of 
those  nights  that  comes  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
whole  world  on  its  good  behaviour,  nobody  doing  any- 
thing, not  even  dying. 

George  Wilcox  sat  at  his  desk  through  a  long  evening 
writing  and  rewriting  heads,  trying  to  beat  this  unpromis- 
ing material  into  something  that  would  look  like  news. 
But  that  work  was  largely  done  now  and  he  leaned  back 
heavily,  his  eyes  half  closed.  A  boy  came  in  with  a  wire 
and  tossed  it  down  on  his  desk.  Wilcox  picked  it  up 
with  awakening  interest.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  laid 
it  again  with  care  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  sat  staring 
down  at  it  dully,  his  two  elbows  on  the  desk,  his  head 
supported  on  his  two  hands.  Men  came  and  went 
about  him  but  George  Wilcox  did  not  move.  Finally 
he  got  to  his  feet,  heavily,  as  a  man  overtired.  He  cross- 
ed to  the  door  of  the  night  editor's  office  and  entered 
without  knocking. 

Ben  Thurston  looked  up  quickly.  He,  too,  had  been 
hoping  for  something  to  break.  But  the  something  he 
saw  in  the  boy's  face,  was  not  that  for  which  he  sought. 

Wilcox  dropped  the  wire  on  the  desk.  It  was  dated 
from  a  town  in  the  Middle  Western  States.  It  said  merely. 
"I  think  I  need  you — now."  And  it  was  signed,"  Dora — " 


George  Wilcox  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking 
down,  where,  far  below,  grotesquely  dwarfed  by  the  dis- 
tance, a  few  belated  folks  still  trod  the  deserted  streets. 

With  a  conscious  effort  he  brought  his  attention  back 
to  his  immediate  surroundings,  to  the  disordered  room 
piled  high  with  the  evidence  of  the  night's  work,  to  Ben 
Thurston  facing  him  with  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  wire  still  held  in  his  hand. 

"Everything  is  all  right  out  there,"  Wilcox  motioned 
vaguely  in  the  direction  of  the  city  room.  "There's 
nothing  stirring— nothing  likely  to  stir  now,  unless^  it 
comes  over  the  wire.     So  I'm  going — now — to-night." 

Thurston  only  nodded.  He  had  known  the  old  George 
Wilcox    and    the    new. 

There   was   nothing   to   be   said. 

Wilcox  returned  to  his  familiar  chair,  picked  up  his 
coat  that  was  hanging  there,  and  without  a  word  of  fare- 
well to  anyone  went  heavily  down  the  long,  winding 
flight  of  stairs,  out  of  the  life  of  the  Examiner,  and  into 
its  traditions. 

THOUGH  George  Wilcox  was  gone  from  their  midst 
he  was  not  quite  beyond  the  ken  of  those  who  had 
worked  with  him.  Newspaperdom  is  a  wide  fraternity, 
and  news  of  the  craft  travels  far.  They  heard  of  him 
from  time  to  time  now  located  with  one  paper  for  a 
while,  now  with  another.  His  wife,  they  knew,  was 
failing;  yet  still  with  the  life  burning  out  of  her  ever  more 
rapidly  she  was  caught  and  held  by  the  vagrant  blood  in 
her  veins.  And  George  Wilcox,  knowing  it  was  too 
late  to  make  her  life  anew,  did  as  she  wished,  leaving  her 
when  she  had  no  need  of  him  and  coming  to  her  at  her 
call,  for  she  could  neither  stay  with  himnorlet  him  go. 
With  her  was  always  the  wandering  desire,  but  only  he 
could  save  her  from  the  crowding  fears  that  were  so 
constant  comrades.  So  George  Wilcox  moved  from  one 
city  room  to  another,  and  on  to  an  almost  endless  suc- 
cession of  small  town  dailies. 

So  much  drifted  back  to  the 
Examiner,  a  story  touched  with 
a  devotion  that  saved  it  from 
ribald  comment.  And  then  the 
trail  was  lost  and  George  Wil- 
cox was  heard  of  no  more. 
There  were  those  who  said 
that  Dora  Wilcox  must  have 
died,  that  it  must  be  a  great 
release,  that  George  Wilcox 
would  come  back  to  his  own 
work  again.  But  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  these  assumptions, 
there  was  no  outward  evidence, 
for  George  Wilcox  did  not  re- 
turn. Year  by  year  his  figure 
grew  more  shadowy,  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  with  remembered 
words  to  keep  that  spirit  whole. 

THE  Examiner  had  outgrown 
its  struggling,  chrysalis 
years.  It  had  reached  out 
now,  far  beyond  its  own  immed- 
iate location,  to  become  a  voice 
heard  in  the  farthermost  parts 
of  the  country,  a  voice  carrying 
the  weight  of  a  vigorous  and 
balanced  opinion.  It  made  re- 
putations for  men  and  govern- 
ments. It  pricked  the  bubble 
of  many  false  aspirations.  In 
any  undertaking  it  was  a  fac- 
tor to  be  considered.  "Where 
does  the  Examiner  stand?" 
was  one  of  the  testing  questions. 
It  had  all  the  authority  of  .size, 
and  with  it  a  reputation  for 
integrity,  for  square  dealing,  for 
news  handled  as  news  without 
flavor  of  personal  bias.  Yet  it 
was  not  mealy-mouthed  and 
when  it  spoke  its  words  cut 
clean  and   clear. 

With  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  with  the  increasing  pres- 
tige that  naturally  accrued  to 
the  Examiner  its  staff  had  chang- 
ed and  expanded.  Little  re- 
mained but  the  outer  shell  of 
the  old  office  where  George 
Wilcox  had  worked  almost  a 
score  of  years  before.  In  the 
place  of  its  tattered  furniture 
there  had  come  more  orderly 
and  elaborate  equipment.  Over 
in  the  corner  where  his  desk  had 
been  now  sat  Crailey  lEdwards, 
jaunty  and  self-assured,  with 
just  a  touch  of  hardness  m  his 
Continued   on    page    i6 
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P?:RHAPS  it  was  due 
to  a  long-dormant 
(term  idea  handed 
down  from  some  remote  ad- 
venturous ancestor:  per- 
haps Peter  Wendle  had 
merely  been  reading  some- 
thing which  hadn't  agreed 
with  him.  But  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  while  tackling 
his  first  breakfast  egg,  he 
made  a  remark  that  start- 
led Annabel,  his  lawful, 
wedded  wife. 

"Annabel,"  said  he,  "for 
two  pins  I  could  start  out 
on  a  life  of  adventure." 
Peter  put  his  egg-spoon 
down  and  that  almost  gave 
his  speech  an  atmosphere  of 
drama.  If  you  or  I  put 
down  an  egg-spoon  at 
breakfast  when  we  said  any- 
thing forcefully,  it  might 
not  signify  much  beyond  a 
slight  matutinal  attack  of 
liver;  but  Peter  Wendle 
never  had  been  emphatic, 
for  which  reason  Annabel 
now  felt  as  surprised  as  she 
looked.  ^ 

"Finish  your  breakfast, 
dear.  You'll  be  late,"  she 
answered.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

Peter  resumed  routine 
with  the  egg,  but  between 
bites  tried  to  explain  that 
which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"Nothing  exciting  ever 
happens  in  my  life,"  he  declared.  "It's  all  like 
eating  eggs — the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
Don't  misunderstand  me  dear,  I'm  not  tired 
of  you.  You're  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
for  me.  For  fifteen  years  you've  been  the  best 
wife  man  could  ask  for.  I've  acknowledged 
dozens  of  times  that  I  should  never  havs  arrived 
where  I  am  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  Right  from 
the  first  you  induced  me  to  put  my  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  to-day  I  could  sign  my  check  for  five 
figures  and  carry  on  without  being  seriously  upset.  But 
that  isn't  adventure,  Annabel." 

"Whatever  has  got  into  your  head,  Peter?"  Mrs. 
Wendle  asked.  "There's  nothing  gone  wrong  with  the 
cheese  business,  has  there?" 

"No,  my  dear,  nothing — but  cheese!  I'm  tired  of  the 
sound  of  the  word.  For  eighteen  years  now  I've  lived  on 
cheese.  I  think  about  it  first  thing  when  I  wake  up.  All 
day  long  I  deal  in  cheese  and  nothing  but  cheese.  I'm 
getting  to  the  state  where  I  dream  about  cheese.  Damn 
cheese!" 

THERE  are  remarks  to  which  no  reply  is  helpful,  dis- 
creet or  even  soothing.  For  two  minutes  Annabel 
Wendle  wisely  held  silence  while  her  husband  sought  ad- 
venture in  another  egg. 

"Perhaps  you  need  a  vacation,  Pete,"  she  suggested. 
He  didn't  look  unamiable,  so  she  pursued  gently:     "I 
don't  think  really,  dear,  you  would  have  done  better  in 
any  other  business.     Anyway,  it's  too  late  to  think  of 
making  a  change.     Cheese  has  treated  you  pretty  well." 

Again  Peter  put  down  his  spoon,  and  from  the  im- 
pressive way  he  did  it  Annabel  saw  that  something  mo- 
mentous was  coming. 

"You  know  that  when  I  say  a  thing  I  mean  it,"  he 
began.  "I've  got  to  the  stage  when  I  could  sometimes 
scream  at  the  mention  of  that  darn  word  cheese.  To  me 
it  spells  everything  that  is  deadly  monotonous.  I've  got 
imagination,  my  dear,  and  one  can't  exercise  imagination 
on  cheese.  I'm  just  aching  to  do  something  desperate. 
Some  fellows  get  adventure  in  their  business.  Never 
mind  Corsican  brigands  and  aviators.  Look  at  the 
great  explorers,  and  jockeys  and  pearl  divers  and  Wall 
Street  speculators,  and — " 

"But,  dear,  you  can't  be  a  pearl  diver,  and  explorers 
are  generally — " 

"Pshaw!  There's  nothing  at  all  in  cheese  except  an 
Income.  Nothing  romantic  could  happen.  I've  some- 
times felt  lately  as  though  I  should  go  off  my  head  if  I 
didn't  get  out  of  this  everlasting  ordered  routine.  I'd 
like  to  feel  that  things  out  of  the  ordinary  hinged  on  what 
I  did,  whether  it  was  buying  a  salt  mine  in  Russia  or 
owning  a  horse  that  was  well  up  to  the  front  at  the  end  of 
a  race  for  big  stakes  or — " 

Peter  paused,  his  imagination  not  actively  volcanic  at 
the  moment. 

"But,  my  dear,  every  cobbler  does  best  in  the  long  run 
if  he  sticks  to  his  last."  Annabel  meant  well,  but  she 
wasn't  used  to  Peter  with  one  leg  over  the  traces,  and  the 
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simple  truth   stirred   him   as   nothing  else   could  have. 

"You  and  I  agreed,  didn't  we,"  he  said,  "that  when 
I've  made  another  fifteen  thousand  dollars  I'll  retire 
from  business.  If  things  go  on  satisfactorily — I  say  'if 
they  do —  I  may  have  that  other  fifteen  thousand  in  about 
seven  or  eight  years.  That'll  bring  me  pretty  close  to 
fifty  years  of  age.  And  by  then  neither  you  nor  I  will  be 
young  enough  to  enjoy  all  those  things  that  we've  talked 
about  doing  when  the  time  comes.  We'll  be  a  couple  of 
old  fogies,  worked  out,  trying  to  snatch  at  life  after  we're 
too  old  to  appreciate  it.  Now,  if  I  could  only  make  one 
quick,  exciting  deal,  such  as  a  daring  raid  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  I've  got  a  hunch  that  I  should  be  lucky.  And 
then  I'd  never  be  compelled  to  think  hard  about  cheese 
again  as  long  as  I  remained  on  earth." 

Annabel  fiddled  with  her  cup  and  saucer. 

"Your  father,"  she  said  carefully,  "was  a  wise  old  man, 
and  he  used  to  say  that  when  anyone  plunged  into  un- 
familiar business  speculations  he  was  heading  straight 
for  the  bankruptcy  court." 

Peter  came  round  the  table  to  kiss  his  wife  good-bye 
before  he  set  out  for  the  office. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,  "but  if  my  father  had  spent  eighteen 
years  up  to  the  neck  in  cheese,  I  fancy  he'd  have  sung  a 
different  tune." 

""pHAT  night  when  Peter  returned  home  he  announced 
*-  with  the  air  of  a  slightly  guilty  school  boy,  that  he 
had  telegraphed  to  a  stock  broker  in  New  York,  giving 
orders  to  buy  Malaka  rubber  shares,  on  margin. 

"What's  'on  margin?'  "  asked  Annabel. 

"It's  a  quick  way  of  doing  it,"  her  husband  explained. 
"In  about  twenty-four  hours  I'll  either  make  five  hun- 
dred dollars  or  lose  five  hundred." 

"Who  advised  you  to  do  that?"  Mrs.  Wendle  had  an 
exact  idea  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

"I  didn't  ask  anyone,"  Peter  explained  airily.  "No- 
body knows  for  certain  what's  going  to  happen  on  the 
market,  and  my  guess  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  next  guy. 
Anyway,  even  if  I  lose,  it'll  be  a  thrill,  and  I  haven't  had 
a  business  thrill  since  the  year  dot." 

JUST  twenty-four  hours  later  Peter  announced  that  he 
«J  had  sold  out  of  rubber,  with  a  profit  of  five  hundred 
perfectly  good  dollars. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  came  from  Annabel.  "And  I  don't  mind 
you  having  a  little  fling  if  it  really  pleased  you.  You 
know  that,  don't  you?  But  I  do  want  you  to  promise 
you'll  never  do  such  a  thing  again." 

"On  the  contrary,"  Peter  announced,  "I'm  only  begin- 


"But,  Pete,  thU  is  crazy  non- 
sense," she  protested.  "We  can't 
afford  it.  Staid  busirvess  to\k 
with  a  moderate  income  like 
ours  shouldn't  throw  money 
about   in    this   fashion." 


ning.  I  don't  believe  IV 
really  lived  until  now.  Wh;. 
I  feel  like  a  bird  that  hu 
just  got  out  of  its  cas;' 
This  is  adventure.  Annn- 
bel,  if  a  pirate  captain  cani 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  \>: 
join  him  on  an  expedition 
against  Chinese  junks  in  the 
Sulu  Sea,  I  believe  I'd  leap 
at  the  chance." 

•"Leaving  me  here  won- 
dering whether  your  under- 
clothing was  getting  propi  r 
ly  aired  and  your  button.s 
sewed  on?"  put  in  Mrs. 
Wendle. 

"Not  in  a  thousand 
years,"  declared  Peter  sol- 
emnly. "If  I  go  as  a  pirate, 
you  go  as  a  piratess.  If  it 
isn't  good  enough  for  you, 
it  isn't  good  enough  for  me, 
that's  all.  Annabel,  I'm 
arranging  things  so  that  I 
can  run  away  from  cheese 
for  a  while — a  real  vacation. 
Only,  instead  of  going  to 
some  ordinary  resort  and 
spending  money,  I'm  going 
to  be  a  bold,  bad  buccaneer." 
\"What  on  earth  do  you 
mean,  Pete?" 
"My  dear,  I'm  going  to  have  the  time  of  my 
life.  You  watch!  Anything,  from  cornering 
silkworms,  to  gambling  at  Monte  Carlo.  Yes, 
there's  an  idea.  We'll  have  a  shot  at  breaking 
the  bank  there  among  other  stunts.  Just  for 
once  in  my  life  I'm  going  to  make  things  hum, 
and  I've  got  a  conviction  that  I'm  riding  on  the 
tide  that  flows  on  to  fortune." 
"Pete,  you're  mad!" 
"Perhaps  I  am,  but  I'm  going  to  make  a  mighty  splash. 
Don't  be  afraid;  I'm  not  going  to  risk  everything.  I'm 
just  going  to  let  myself  loose  for  about  a  couple  of  months 
and  taste  blood.  To-day  I  put  fifty  plunks  on  a  horse 
and  if  it  wins  to-morrow  I  shall  clear  about  a  hundred. 
That'll  be  six  hundred  in  two  days— enough  to  pay  all 
our  expenses — " 

"But  if  it  loses,  Pete — " 

"That  horse  couldn't  lose  if  it  turned  round  and  went 
backward.  It's  carrying  my  money,  and  I  tell  you  my 
luck's  in."  ^ 

NEXT  afternoon  Peter  sent  the  office  boy  up  to  his 
home  with  a  note.  Annabel  read  it  with  a  tinge  of  joy 
for  Peter's  sake,  because  she  always  wanted  him  to  be 
happy,  and  a  tinge  of  motherly  fear  for  him  because  no- 
body knew  better  than  she  how  hard  he  had  worked  to 
garner  the  money  he  had.    She  read: 

My  horse  won.  Start  packing.  We  leave  to-mor- 
row for  New  York.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  give  Midas 
points  at  his  own  game. 

And  on  the  morrow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wendle. 
leaving  their  home  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
settled  down  in  a  palatial  New  York  hotel  where  Annabel 
felt  it  cost  about  fifty  cents  to  take  each  breath.  And 
Peter  celebrated  their  advent  by  laying  out  five  hundred 
dollars  on  something  he  called  "futures."  At  noon  next 
day  he  dashed  away  from  the  hotel  in  a  taxi-cab,  and 
dashed  back  to  announce  that  he  had  cleared  out  of 
"futures,"  leaving  a  net  balance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  to  the  good. 

"And  now,"  said  Annabel  patiently,  "if  you're  wise 
you'll  stop  speculating.  Let's  go  to  some  place  on  Long 
Island  and  forget  all  about — " 

"Good  Lord,  Annabel,  I'm  just  getting  into  my  second 
wind.  Besides,  l^e  had  passports  made  out  and  I'm 
making  reservations  on  a  steamer  for  France.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  we're  going  to  Monte  Carlo?  And  if  anyone 
utters  the  word  cheese  in  my  presence  now  I'll  brain  'em 
where  they  stand.  I  was  talking  to  that  fat  man  over 
there — the  one  with  a  diamond  as  big  as  a  walnut  in  his 
ring — and  he  told  me  about  some  oil  shares  that  are 
going  to  soar  like  a  rocket.  The  horse  I  backed  last  time 
is  running  again  to-morrow,  and  I'm  going  to  have  an- 
other little  flier  on  him,  for  luck." 

THE  horse  won,  bringing  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
bold,  bad    buccaneer:    and    a    voice    that    sounded 
strangely    unsympathetic    on    the    telephone,    informed 
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Peter  that  his  venture  into  oil  had  deprived  him  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"Can't  help  that,"  said  Peter  to  Annabel.  "It's  got  to 
rain  some  days.  Fat  man  must  have  made  a  mistake. 
What  I've  lost  on  the  swings  I'll  catch  up  on  the  rounda 

"Peter,  I  know  you'll  only  get  mad  with  me,  but  you 
remember  the  little  woman  I  was  talking  to  in  the  lounge 
this  morning.  I  wish  you'd  listened.  It  really  would 
have  interested  you.  Her  husband  is  looking  for  capital 
for  a  company  with  a  most  promising — " 

Annabel  hesitated:  Peter  hitched  himself  forward, 
keyed  up,  alert. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  urged.  "If  it's  a  money  maker  I'm 
willing  to  invest.    What's  the  company  to  do?" 

"It  really  sounds  good,  Peter.  I  wish  you'd  look  into 
the  matter." 

"Yes,  but  what's  the  company  for?  To  sell  chewing 
gum  in  Central  Africa,  or  what?" 

"No,  dear,  it's  a  new  kind  of  separator  that  will  save 
money  in  every  factory  where  they  make  chee — " 

There  was  a  look  in  Peter's  eye  which  spelled  warning. 

Annabel's  lips  closed  on  the  forbidden  word  as  the  lid 
of  a  mouse-trap  snaps  when  the  rodent  takes  the  fatal 
nibble. 

"I  may  be  sitting  up  a  bit  late  to-night,"  he  said  as 
though  to  change  the  subject.  "Going  to  play  a  little 
game  called  poker  with  Mr.  Wessex,  the  fat  man,  and 
some  of  his  friends." 

"Poker,  Peter?  But  it's  a  dreadfully  gambling  game, 
isn't  it?" 

"It's  quite  simple,"  replied  Peter.  "And  some  of  the 
guys  who  are  going  to  play  look  simple  too.  If  I  can't 
lift  the  price  of  a  couple  of  new  hats  for  you  off  them,  I'll 
admit  my  luck's  dead  out." 

And  Peter,  almost  a  neophite  at  poker,  through  sheer 
ingenuousness  or  because  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant, 
retired  to  bed  that  night  having  withdrawn  from  his 
friends  the  price  of  two  new  hats  for  Annabel,  two  seats 
at  the  theatre  and  two  hundred  dollars. 

AFTER  a  leisurely  breakfast  he  rang  up  his  broker 
and,  on  top  of  the  ever-growing  spirit  of  adventure, 
bought  somewhat  freely  of  those  highly  speculative 
mining  shares  which  fill  the  hearts  of  brokers  with  joy 
and  the  minds  of  the  unwary  with  discontent.  Then 
with  a  light  heart  he  took  Annabel  out  and  insisted  on  her 
indulging  in  the  wildest  orgy  of  shopping  that  she  had 
known  since  they  two  were  linked  together.  They 
returned  to  the  hotel  in  a  cab  laden  to  the  brim  with 


packages  and  cardboard  boxes;  and  when,  in  her  room, 
Annabel  surveyed  the  collection  en  masse,  she  hung  per- 
ilously between  laughter  and  tears. 

"But,  Pete,  this  is  crazy  nonsense,"  she  protested. 
"We  can't  afford  it.  Staid  business  folk  with  a  moderate 
income  like  ours,  shouldn't  throw  money  about  in  this 
fashion." 

Peter  sat  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  and  grinned  at  her. 

"Annabel  Wendle,"  he  replied,  "you're  all  hot  and 
flushed  and  excited  and  dog  tired  with  that  shopping.  I 
want  to  ask  you  one  honest  question.  Were  you  or 
weren't  you  ever  much  happier  in  all  your  life  than^you 
are  at  the  present  moment?" 

She  came  over  and  put  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"Pete,  dear,  I'm  so  happy  I  think  if  I  were  much  hap- 
pier I  should  burst  with  i  .  But  you're  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare." 


"I  don't  mind  you  thinking  a  little  thing  like  that  so 
long  as  you  go  on  looking  ten  years  younger.  Now,  be 
truthful.    Isn't  it  rather  nice  to  be  a  pirate's  wife?" 

"But  you  aren't  a  pirate,  dear.  You're  a  perfectly 
respectable — " 

"Hush!  Not  that  awful  word,  please.  I'm  a  prince  of 
finance  on  the  top  of  good  fortune,  giving  the  best  little 
woman  in  the  world  her  first  real  taste  of  fun.  Why,  if  I 
went  back  stranded  now,  it'd  be  worth  it.  It's  a  decade 
since  I  saw  such  sheer  devilment  in  your  eyes  as  there  was 
when  you  hesitated  between  that  pale  blue  silk  dress  and 
the  reddish  one,  and  then  bought  them  both.  Now  you'd 
better  start  re-shuffling  all  your  things  ready  for  Monte 
Carlo.  We're  catching  the  boat  that  sails  a  week  from 
to-day.  Between  now  and  then  I've  got  several  little 
business  matters  to  attend  to.  For  instance  there's  a  man 
coming  to  see  me  this  afternoon  about  a  new  sort  of 
motor  tyre  that  may  revolutionize  the  entire  industry, 
and  to-morrow  we're  booked  for  a  day  at  the  races.  Be- 
sides that  I've  several  little  things  simmering.  Those 
gold  mine  shares  I  bought  this  morning  need  close 
watching.    I  see  some  of  'em  have  sagged  a  bit — " 

"Sagged?"  Annabel's  alarm  was  very  real.  "Does  that 
mean  you're  losing  money,  Peter?" 

"Only  on  paper,  my  dear.  They'll  bound  up  again  like 
a  rubber  ball.  Broker  says  they  can't  help  it.  They've 
been  going  up  and  down  like  this  for  months.  Presently 
I'll  be  clearing  enough  profit  on  the  things  to — " 

"How  much  have  you  lost  already  on  those  mining 
shares,  Peter?"  It  was  a  direct  hit  as  from  a  ten  inch 
gun. 

"Don't  worry  about  details,  Annabel.  We're  sure  to 
have  little  'downs'  as  well  as  'ups.'  In  the  long  run  I'll  be 
wallowing  in  money.  Everything  I  touch  seems  to  come 
out  right.    Can't  help  doing  it." 

"pETER,  I  know  you're  enjoying  yourself  more  than 
A  you  ever  have  done  all  your  life.  Still,  it  doesn't 
all  turn  out  right,  now  does  it?  First  there  was  that  oil 
thing  that  went  wrong.  You  lost  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  there.  Think  of  it,  Peter,  lost  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  one  day!" 

"Wasn't  that  the  day  I  won  something  on  a  horse? 
Yes,  it  was." 

"I'm  not  sure.    But  you  see,  dear,  even  so,  it  isn't  all 
profit.     Now  be  honest,  Pete,  without  joking.    How  do 
you  stand  since  the  moment  you  first  started  this  craze?" 
Peter  laughed  and  fished  out  a  pencil. 
"Including  everything,"  he  said  presently,  "including 
our   expenses   and   all   our  shopping  I'm  precisely   five 
dollars  and  sixty  cents  to  the  good.     I  haven't  made  a 
pile  yet,  that's  true,  but  give  me  time. 
Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  minute.     Mean- 
while we've  both  had  a  glorious  time 
haven't  we?" 

"It's  been  lovely  so  far,"  agreed  Anna- 
bel. "But  I  do  wish  I  could  persuade 
you  to  speculate  only  in  things  you 
understand,  dear." 

"Lord,  Annabel,  as  a  pirate's  wife 
you're  a  scream!  But  I  wouldn't  have 
you  any  different  for  all  that.  I'd  still 
only  have  been  earning  about  twenty  or 
thirty  dollars  a  week  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you.  What  hats  are  you  going  to 
wear  at  Monte?  Don't  look  at  me  like 
that.  You're  just  going  to  adore  it.  At 
heart  you're  as  big  a  gambler  as  I  am. 
More  so,  otherwise  you  wouldn't  have 
married  me!  The  trouble  is,  Annabel, 
that  in  all  the  years  we've  been  together 
we've  had  to  scrape  odd  pennies  to- 
gether and  never  looked  beyond  our  noses 
and  never  dared  gamble.  I  don't  mean 
only  in  money.  Nearly  everything  is  more 
or  less  of  a  gamble,  and  we've  always 
stuck  to  the  dull  safe  things.  We  need 
something  to  shake  us 
up  mentally ,  and  I'll  bet 
a  banana  that  when  we 
get  to  Monte  Carlo 
you'll  be  as  fascinated 
by  the  rouge  and  noir 
as  anyone  there." 
"I  shall  watch  you  play,  Pete.  And 
if  tho.se  horrid  croupiers  rake  your 
money  away  I  shall  want  to  scratch 
them." 

BEFORE  the  boat  train  bore  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wendle  southward  to  their  fate, 
the  sagging  gold  mines  took  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  Peter,  jubilant  beyond  words, 
regarded  the  world  as  a  wonderful  place 
while  he  watched  the  figures  slowly 
mount.    The  day  before  sailing  he  sold 


out  with  three  thousand  to  the  good,  and  before  the  shops 
closed,  Peter  had  secured  for  .\nnabel  her  life's  ambition 
— a  five  hundred  dollar  fur  coat. 

"Pete  dear,  you're  an  angel  to  me,"  she  said.  "You  al- 
ways have  been.  Now,  won't  you  let  me  give  you  just 
one  word  of  advice?  You've  been  talking  for  years  about 
the  time  when  you'd  be  able  to  buy  yourself  a  real  motor 
car.  Now,  if  you  were  sensible,  you'd  cancel  this  wild 
Monte  Carlo  trip  and  get  a  sensible  automobile  with 
what  you've  made  out  of  the  gold  mines,  and  we'll  spend 
the  rest  of  our  holiday  quietly  at  Atlantic  City.  So  far 
you've  only  bought  yourself  a  silk  tie,  and  you  know  how 
you  longed  for  a  decent  car." 
Peter  smiled  infectiously. 

"Can  you,"  he  asked,  "imagine  a  pirate  spending  a 
holiday  quietly  at  Atlantic  City  in  an  automobile?  It'd 
be  funny!  Why,  we  financiers  count  our  time  as  worth 
ten  dollars  a  minute.  You're  laughing,  but  wait  till  I've 
finished." 

In  due  course  Peter  quivered  with  excitement  as  he 
walked  into  the  great,  still  gambhng  room  at  Monte 
Carlo's  casino.  It  was  an  emotion  different  from  any- 
thing he  had  ever  known.  At  a  dozen  roulette  tables 
well-dressed  men  and  women  were  staking  money  with  a 
callous  indifference  that  appalled  him.  Some  won,  some 
lost;  and  all  raked  in  their  winnings  or  suffered  losses  with 
mask-like  faces.  But  it  was  the  adventure  of  it  that  made 
Peter  tingle.  Here,  in  five  minutes,  he  could  place  on  the 
board  and  lose  every  cent  he  had  saved  during  the  last 
eighteen  years.  Or,  just  according  to  the  whim  of  that 
dancing  little  white  ball  in  the  bowl,  he  might  in  five 
minutes  make  as  much  as  he  had  earned  in  all  his  life. 
Behind  guarded  barriers,  men  were  waiting  to  pay  out 
unbelievable  sums  if  only  one's  luck  held  out  for  five 
minutes.  Five  little  minutes  out  of  a  whole  lifetime! 
The  romance  of  the  thing  gripped  Peter  Wendle. 

"Something  tells  me  I'm  going  to  win,"  he  said  in  awed 
tones  to  Annabel.  "You're  my  lucky  star,  and  your  age 
is  thirty-six.  I'm  going  to  have  fifty  francs  on  thirty 
six!" 

The  wheel  spun.  The  ball  gyrated. 
"Thirty  six!"  announced  the  croupier,  and  with  a 
queer  shiver  down  his  back  Peter  saw  a  pile  of  money 
being  pushed  across  the  table  toward  him.  In  sixty 
seconds  he  had  won  nearly  two  hundred  dollars.  There 
was  something  uncanny  about  it. 

"That's  quick  enough,"  he  said  to  a  man  sitting  next  to 
him.    "Wish  I'd  put  more  on  my  lucky  number!" 

"No  reason  why  the  same  number  shouldn't  come  up 
again.    Roulette's  a  queer  game,"  was  the  reply. 

"All  right,  then.  Here  goes!"  And  he  placed  the 
equivalent  of  fifteen  dollars  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
square  marked  thirty-six. 

IT  WAS  as  though  an  electric  shock  passed  through 
Peter's  frame  when  the  ball  again  fell  into  the  thirty- 
sixth  slot.  The  room  was  hot,  and  Peter  mopped  his  brow 
with  a  handerkchief . 

"That's  another  two  hundred  or  so  to  me,"  he  whis- 
pered to  Annabel.  "They're  giving  money  away  here. 
Just  sit  tight  and  watch  me  make  things  buzz.  I'm  out 
to  catch  thirty-six  again,  but  I'll  wait  a  while  till  she's  had 
time  to  come  around  once  more." 

Patiently,  with  his  blood  a-boil,  Peter  waited  while 
three  dozen  spins  were  made,  and,  as  he  had  calculated, 
thirty-six  came  up  no  more  during  that  time. 

"Now!"  he  said,  and  placed  the  equivalent  of  five 
dollars  on  his  lucky  number. 

"Sixteen!"  announced  the  croupier. 

"Never  mind,"  Peter  murmured.  "I'll  just  keep  on 
doubling  my  stakes.  Then  when  I  do  win  I'll  make  the 
sort  of  haul  I'm  after." 

His  next  stake  of  ten  dollars  was  swept  away. 

"There's  less  risk  on  the  colors,"  he  said,  placing 
Continued  on  page  46 


Pt-lrr    oix-ncil    hi«    lip»    to    apeak,   cloard    them, 
and  al   Binht  of  the  aactlonwr'a  upraiaed  ham- 
mer,    opened    them     asain.       "Five    hundred." 
he  said   in  an   odd    voice. 
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THE  TRYST  OF  THE  WHITE  LADY 
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WISHT  ye'd  git  married,  Roger,"  said 
Catherine   Ames.       "I'm    gitting    too 
old  to  work  '-70  last  April-  -and  who's 
going  to  look  after  ye  when  I'm  gone      r,it 
married,    b'y  — git    married." 

Roger  Temple  winced.  His 
aunt's  harsh,  disagreeable  voice 
always  jarred  horribly  on  his 
sensitive  nerves.  He  was  fond 
of  her  after  a  fashion,  but  al- 
ways that  voice  made  him 
wonder  if  there  could  be  any- 
thing  harder  to  endure. 

Then  he  gave  a  bitter  little 
laugh. 

"Who'd  have  me.  Aunt  Cath- 
erine?" he  asked. 

Catherine  Ames  looked  at 
him  critically  across  the  supper 
table.  She  loved  him  in  her 
way,  with  all  her  heart,  but  she 
was  not  in  the  least  blind  to  his 
defects.  She  did  not  mince 
matters  with  herself  or  with 
other  people.  Roger  was  a 
sallow,  plain-featured  fellow, 
small  and  insignificant  looking. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  bad 
enough,  he  walked  with  a  slight 
limp  and  had  one  thin  shoulder 
a  little  higher  than  the  other — 
".larback"  Temple  he  had  been 
called  in  school  and  the  name 
still  clung  to  him.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  very  fine  gray  eyes,  but 
their  dreamy  brilliance  gave 
his  dull  face  an  uncanny  look 
which  girls  did  not  like,  and  so 
made  matters  rather  worse 
than  better.  Of  course  looks 
didn't  matter  so  much  in  the 
case  of  a  man;  Steve  Millar 
was  homely  enough,  and  all 
marked  up  with  smallpox  to 
boot,  yet  he  had  got  for  wife 
the  prettiest  and  smartest  girl 
in  South  Bay.  But  Steve  was 
rich.  Roger  was  poor  and  al- 
ways would  be.  He  worked  his 
stony  little  farm,  from  which  his 
father  and  grandfather  had 
wrested  a  fair  living,  after  a 
fashion,  but  Nature  had  not 
cut  him  out  for  a  successful 
farmer.  He  hadn't  the  strength 
for  it  and  his  heart  wasn't  in  it. 
He'd  rather  be  hanging  over  a 
book.  Catherine  secretly  thought 
Roger's  matrimonial  chances 
very  poor,  but  it  would  not  do 
to  discourage  the  b'y.    What  he  needed  was  spurring  on. 

"Ye'U  git  someone  if  ye  don't  fly  too  high,"  she  an- 
nounced loudly  and  cheerfully.  "Thar's  always  a  gal 
or  two  here  and  thar  that's  glad  to  marry  for  a  home. 
'Tain't  no  use  for  you  to  be  settin'  your  thoughts  on  any- 
one young  and  pretty.  Ye  wouldn't  git  her  and  ye'd 
be  worse  off  if  ye  did.  Your  grandfather  married  for 
looks  and  a  nice  useless  wife  he  got — sick  half  her  time. 
Git  a  good  strong  girl  that  ain't  afraid  of  work,  that'll 
hold  things  together  when  ye're  reading  po'try — that's 
as  much  as  you  kin  expect.  And  the  sooner  the  better. 
I'm  done -last  winter's  rheumatiz  has  about  finished 
me.     An'  we  can't  afford  hired  help." 

D  OGER  felt  as  if  his  raw,  quivering  soul  were  being 
■*^^  seared.  He  looked  at  his  aunt  curiously — at  her 
broad,  flat  face  with  the  mole  on  the  end  of  her  dumpy 
nose,  the  bristling  hairs  on  her  chin,  the  wrinkled  yellow 
neck,  the  pale,  protruding  eyes,  the  coarse,  good-humour- 
ed mouth.  She  was  so  extremely  ugly — and  he  had  seen 
her  across  the  table  all  his  life.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
had  looked  at  her  so.  Must  he  continue  to  go  on  looking 
at  ugliness  in  the  shape  of  a  wife  all  the  rest  of  his  life- 
he,   who  worshipped   beauty  in  everything? 

"Did  my  mother  look  like  you,  Aunt  Catherine?" 
he  asked  abruptly. 

His  aunt  stared — and  snorted.  Her  snort  was  meant 
to  express  kindly  amusement — but  it  sounded  like  deris- 
ion and  contempt. 

"Yer  ma  wasn't  so  huraly  as  me,"  she  said  cheerfully, 
"but  she  wan't  no  beauty  either.  None  of  the  Temples 
was  ever  better  lookin'  than  was  necessary.  We  was 
workers.  Yer  pa  wa'n't  bad  looking.  You're  humlier 
than  either  of  'em.  Some  ways  ye  take  after  yer  grand- 
ma— -though  she  was  counted  pretty  at  one  time.     She 
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Roger   hurried   along   the    path   and   aat   down   on    the   big 

gray    boulder   near   the    grave,    looking    about   him   with   a 

long   breath    of    delight.      How   lovely,   and    witching,    and 

unearthly  it  was  here. 


was  yaller  and  spindlin'  like  you — and  you've  got  her  eyes. 
What  ye  so  int'rested  in  yer  ma's  looks  all  at  once  fer?" 

"I  was  wondering,"  said  Roger  coolly,  "if  father  ever 
looked  at  her  across  the  table  and  wished  she  were  pret- 
tier." 

Catherine  giggled.  Her  giggle  was  ugly  and  disagree- 
able like  everything  else  about  her — everthing  except  a 
certain  odd.  loving,  loyal  old  heart  buried  deep  in  her 
bosom,  for  the  sake  of  which  Roger  endured  the  giggle 
and  all  the  rest. 

"Dessay  he  did — dessay  he  did.  Men  all'ays  has  a 
hankerin'  for  good  looks.  But  ye've  got  to  cut  yer  coat 
'cording  to  yer  cloth.  As  for  yer  poor  ma,  she  didn't 
live  long  enough  to  git  as  ugly  as  me.  When  I  come  here 
to  keep  house  for  yer  pa,  folks  said  as  it  wouldn't  be  long 
'fore  he  married  me.  /  wouldn't  a-minded.  But  yer 
pa  never  hinted  it.  S'pose  he'd  had  enough  of  ugly 
women  likely." 

Catherine  snorted  amiably  again.  Roger  got  up — 
he  couldn't  endure  any  more  just  then.     He  must  escape. 

'"^OW  you  think  over  what  I've  said,"  his  aunt  called 
■'•^  after  him.  "Ye've  gotter  git  a  wife  soon,  however 
ye  manage  it.  'Twon't  be  so  hard  if  ye're  reasonable. 
Don't  stay  out  as  late  as  ye  did  last  night.  Ye  coughed  all 
night.     Where  was  ye — down  at  the  shore?" 

"No,"  said  Roger,  who  always  answered  her  questions 
even  when  he  hated  to.  "I  was  down  at  Aunt  Isabel's 
grave." 

'Till  eleven  o'clock!  Ye  ain't  wise!  I  dunno  what 
hankering  ye  have  after  that  unchancy  place.  /  ain't 
been  near  it  for  twenty  year.     I  wonder  ye  ain't  scairt. 


What'd  ye  think  ye'd  do  if  ye  saw  her  ghost?" 
Catherine  looked  curiously  at  Roger.     She 
was  very  superstitious  and  she  believed  firmly 
in  ghosts,  and  saw  no  aksurdity  in  her  question. 
"I  wish  I  could  see  it,"  said 
Roger,    his  great  eyes  flashing. 
He  believed   in  ghosts  too—  at 
least  in  Isabel  Temple's  ghost. 
His  uncle  had  seen  it — his  grand- 
father had  seen  it — he  believed 
he  would  see  it — the  beautiful, 
J  te.vitching,    mocking,    luring 

/  ghost  of  lovely  Isabel  Temple. 

"Don't  wish  such  stuff,"  said 
Catherine.  "Nobody  ain't  never 
the  same  after  they've  seen  it." 
"Was  uncle  different?"  Rog- 
er had  come  back  into  the 
kitchen  and  was  looking  cur- 
iously    at     his  aunt. 

"Diff'rent?  He  was  another 
,     i  man.      He     didn't     even     look 

the  same.  Sich  eyes!  Al'ays 
looking  past  ye  at  something 
behind  ye.  They'd  give  any- 
one creeps.  He  never  had 
any  notion  of  flesh-and-blood 
women  after  that — said  a  man 
wouldn't,  after  seeing  Isabel. 
His  life  was  plumb  ruined. 
Lucky  he  died  young.  I  hated 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with 
him — he  wa'n't  canny,  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  You 
keep  away  from  that  grave — 
you  don't  want  to  look  odder 
than  ye  are  by  nature'.  And 
when  ye  git  married  ye'll  have 
to  give  up  roamin'  about  half 
the  night  in  graveyards.  A 
wife  wouldn't  put  up  with  it  as 
I've  done." 

"I'll  never  get  as  good  a  wife 
as  you.  Aunt  Catherine,"  said 
Roger  with  a  little  whimsical 
smile  that  gave  him  the  look 
of    an    amused    gnome. 

"Dessay  you  won't.  Butsome- 
one  ye  have  to  have.  W^hy'n't  ye 
try  'Liza  Adams.  She  might 
have  ye — she's  gittin'  on." 

"  'Liza — Adams!" 

•That's  what  I  said.  Ye 
needn't  repeat  it — 'Liza — Ad- 
ams— 's  if  I'd  mentioned  a  hip- 
popotamus. I  git  out  of  pat- 
ience with  ye.  I  b'lieve  in  my 
heart  ye  think  ye  ought  to  git  a 
wife  that'd  look  like  a  picter— !" 
"I  do.  Aunt  Catherine.  That's  just  the  kind  of  wife  I 
want — grace  and  beauty  and  charm.  Nothing  less  than 
that  will  ever  content  me." 

ROGER  laughed  bitterly  again  and  went  out.  It  was 
sunset.  There  was  no  work  to  do  that  night  except 
to  milk  the  cows  and  his  little  home  boy  could  do  that. 
He  felt  a  glad  freedom.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to 
see  if  his  beloved  Wordsworth  was  there  and  then  he  took 
his  way  across  the  fields,  under  a  sky  of  purple  and  amber, 
walking  quickly  despite  his  limp.  He  wanted  to  get  to 
some  solitary  place  where  he  could  forget  Aunt  Catherine 
and  her  abominable  suggestions,  and  escape  into  the 
world  of  dreams  where  he  habitually  lived  and  where  he 
found  the  loveliness  he  had  not  found  nor  could  hope  to 
find  in  his  real  world. 

Roger's  mother  had  died  when  he  was  three  and  his 
father  when  he  was  eight.  His  little,  old,  bedridden 
grandmother  had  hved  until  he  was  twelve.  He  had 
loved  her  passionately.  She  had  not  been  pretty  in  his 
remembrance — a  tiny,  shrunken,  wrinkled  thing — but 
she  had  beautiful  gray  eyes  that  never  grew  old  and  a 
soft,  gentle  voice — the  only  woman's  voice  he  had  ever 
heard  with  pleasure.  He  was  very  critical  as  regards 
women's  voices  and  very  sensitive  to  them.  Nothing 
hurt  him  quite  so  much  as  an  unlovely  voice — not  even 
unloyeliness  of  face.  Her  death  had  left  him  desolate. 
She  was  the  only  human  being  who  had  ever  understood 
him.  He  could  never,  he  thought,  have  got  through  his 
tortured  school  days  without  her.  After  she  died  he 
would  not  go  to  school.  He  was  not  in  any  sense  educated. 
His  father  and  grandfather  had  been  illiterate  men  and 
he  had  inherited  their  undeveloped  brain  cells.  But  he 
loved  poetry  and  read  all  he  could  get  of  it.  It  overlaid 
his  primitive  nature  with  a  curious  irridescence  of  fancy. 
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and  furnished  him  with  ideals  and  hungers  his  environ- 
msnt  could  never  satisfy.  He  loved  beauty  in  everything. 
Moonrises  hurt  him  with  their  loveliness  and  he  could 
sit  for  hours  gazing  at  a  white  narcissus — much  to  his 
aunt's  exasperation.  He  was  a  solitary  by  nature.  He 
felt  horribly  alone  in  a  crowded  building  but  never  in  the 
woods  or  in  the  wild  places  along  the  shore.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  that  his  aunt  could  not  get  him  to  go  to 
church — which  was  a  horror  to  her  orthodox  soul.  He 
told  her  he  would  like  to  go  to  church  if  it  were  empty  but 
he  could  not  bear  it  when  it  was  full — full  of  smug,  ugly 
people.  Most  people,  he  thought,  were  ugly — though 
not  so  ugly  as  he  was — and  ugliness  made  him  sick  with 
repulsion.  Now  and  then  he  saw  a  pretty  girl  at  whom 
he  liked  to  look,  but  he  never  saw  one  that  wholly  pleased 
him.  To  him,  the  homely,  crippled,  poverty-stricken 
Roger  Temple  whom  they  all  would  have  scorned,  there 
was  always  a  certain  subtle  something  wanting,  and  the 
lack  of  it  kept  him  heartwhole.  He  knew  that  this  prob- 
ably saved  him  from  much  suffering,  but  for  all  that  he 
regretted  it.  He  wanted  to  love,  even  vainly  —and  of 
course  it  would  be  vainly;  he  wanted  to  experience  this 
pas.sion  of  which  the  poets  sang  so  much.  Without  it 
he  felt  he  lacked  the  key  to  a  world  of  wonder.  He  even 
tried  to  fall  in  love;  he  went  to  church  for  several  Sundays 
and  sat  where  he  could  see  beautiful  Elsa  Carey.  She 
was  lovely — it  gave  him  pleasure  to  look  at  her;  the  gold 
of  her  hair  was  so  bright  and  living;  the  pink  of  her  cheek 
so  pure,  the  curve  of  her  neck  so  flawless,  the  lashes  of  her 
eyes  so  dark  and  silken.  But  he  looked  at  her  as  at  a 
picture.  When  he  tried  to  think  and  dream  of  her  it 
bored  him.  Besides,  he  knew  she  had  a  rather  nasal 
voice.  He  used  to  laugh  sarcastically  to  himself  over 
Elsa's  feelings  if  she  had  known  how  desperately  he 
was  trying  to  fall  in  love  with  her  and  failing — Elsa  the 
<iueen  of  hearts,  who  believed  she  had  only  to  look  to 
reign.  He  gave  up  trying  at  last,  but  he  still  longed  to 
love.  He  knew  he  would  never  mar- 
ry; he  could  not  marry  plainness, 
and  beauty  would  have  none  of  him; 
but  he  did  not  want  to  miss  every- 
thing and  he  had  moments  when  he 
was  very  bitter  and  rebellious  be- 
cause he  felt  he  must  miss  it  for- 
ever. 

HE  WENT  straight  to  Isabel 
Temple's  grave  in  the  remote 
shore  field  of  his  farm.  Isabel  Temple 
had  lived  and  died  eighty  years 
ago.  She  had  been  very  lovely, 
very  wilful,  very  fond  of  playing 
with  the  hearts  of  men.  She  had 
married  William  Temple,  the  brother 
of  his  great-grandfather;  and  as  she 
stood  in  her  white  dress  beside 
her  bridgroom,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  wedding  ceremony,  a  jilted  lover, 
crazed  by  despair,  had  entered  the 
house  and  shot  her  dead.  She  had 
been  buried  in  the  shore  field,  where 
a  square  space  had  been  dyked  off 
in  the  centre  for  a  burial  lot  because 
the  church  was  then  so  far  away. 
With  the  passage  of  years  the  lot 
had  grown  up  so  thickly  with  fir  and  birch  and  wild 
cherry  that  it  looked  Uke  a  compact  grove.  A  winding 
path  led  through  it  to  its  heart  where  Isabel  Temple's 
grave  was,  thickly  overgrown  with  long,  silken,  pale- 
green  grass.  Roger  hurried  along  the  path  and  sat 
down  on  the  big  gray  boulder  by  the  grave  looking 
about  him  with  a  long  breath  of  delight.  How  lovely 
— and  witching — and  unearthly  it  was  here.  Little 
ferns  were  growing  in  the  hollows  and  cracks  of  the 
big  boulder  where  clay  had  lodged.  Over  Isabel 
Temple's  crooked,  lichened  gravestone  hung  a  young 
wild  cherry  in  its  deUcate  bloom.  Above  it,  in  a 
little  space  of  sky  left  by  the  slender  tree  tops,  was  a 
young  moon.  It  was  too  dark  here  after  all  to  read 
Wordsworth,  but  that  did  not  matter.  The  place, 
with  its  moist  air,  its  tang  of  fir  balsam,  was  like  a 
perfumed  room  where  a  man  might  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions.  There  was  a  soft  murmur  of  wind  in  the 
boughs  over  him  and  the  faraway  moan  of  the  sea  on 
the  bar  crept  in.  Roger  surrendered  himself  utter- 
ly to  the  charm  of  the  place.  When  he  entered  that 
grove  he  had  left  behind  the  realm  of  daylight  and 
things  known  and  come  into  the  realm  of  shadowand 
mystery  and  enchantment.  Anything  might  happen 
—anything  might  be  true. 

EIGHTY  long  years  had  come  and  gone,  but  Isabel 
Temple,  thus  cruelly  torn  from  life  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  promised  her  most,  did  not  even  yet  rest 
calmly  in  her   grave — such  at    least,  was  the  story, 
and  Roger  believed  it.     It  was  in  his  blood  to  believe 
it.      The    Temples    were   a   superstitious    family,  and 
there    was    nothing    in  |  Roger's  upbringing    to   correct 
the    tendency.       His    was  not  a  .sceptical   or    scientific 
mind.      He  was   ignorant   and   poetical   and  credulous. 


He  had  always  accepted  unquestioningly  the  tale  that 
'  Isabel  Temple  had  been  seen  on  earth  long  after  the  red 
clay  was  heaped  over  her  murdered  body.  Her  bride- 
groom had  seen  her,  when  he  went  to  visit  her  grave  on 
the  eve  of  his  second  and  unhappy  marriage;  his  grand- 
father had  seen  her.  His  grandmother,  who  had  told 
him  Isabel's  story,  had  told  him  this,  too,  and  believed  it. 
She  had  added,  with  a  bitterness  foreign  to  hisideaof  her, 
that  her  husband  had  never  been  the  same  to  her  after- 
wards; his  uncle  had  seen  her — and  had  lived  and  died 
a  haunted  man.  It  was  only  to  men  the  lovely,  restless 
ghost  appeared — and  her  appearance  boded  no  good  to 
him  who  saw.  Roger  knew  this  but  he  had  a  curious 
longing  to  see  her.  He  had  never  avoided  her  grave  as 
others  of  his  tribe  did.  He  loved  the  spot — and  he  be- 
lieved that  some  time  he  would  see  Isabel  Temple  there. 
She  came,  so  the  story  went,  to  one  in  each  generation 
of  the  family. 

HE  GAZED  down  at  her  sunken  grave;  a  little  wind, 
that  came  stealing  along  the  floor  of  the  grove,  raised 
and  swayed  the  long,  hair-like  grass  on  it,  giving  the  cur- 
ious suggestion  of  something  prisoned  under  it,  trying  to 
draw  a  long  breath  and  float  upward. 

Then,  when  he  lifted  his  eyes  again,  he  saw  her! 

She  was  standing  behind  the  gravestone,  under  the 
cherry  tree,  whose  long  white  branches  touched  her  head — 
standing  there,  with  her  head  drooping  a  little,  but  look- 
ing steadily  at  him.  It  was  just  between  dusk  and  dark 
now,  but  he  saw  her  very  plainly.  She  was  dressed  in 
white,  with  some  filmy  scarf  over  her  head  and  her  hair 
hung  in  a  dark  heavy  braid  over  her  shoulder.  Her  face 
was  small  and  ivory-white  and  her  eyes  were  very  large 
and  dark.  Roger  looked  straight  into  them  and  they 
did  something  to  him — drew  something  out  of  him  that 
was  never  to  be  his  again — his  heart?  His  soul?  He 
did  not  know.     He  only  knew  that  lovely  Isabel  Temple 
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Then  when  he  lifted  his  e.ven  anain 
he  saw  her!  She  was  standinK 
behind  the  gravestone,  under  the 
cherry  tree,  whose  lonir  white 
branches  touched  her  head — stand- 
ing  there,  with  her  head  droopinar  a 
little,    but    looltini:    steadily    at    him. 


had    now    come   to   him    and  that    he  was  hers  forever. 

For  a  few  moments  that  seemed  years  he  looked  at 

her — looked  till  the  lure  of  her  eyes  drew  him  to  his  feet 

as  a   man  rises  in  aleep-walking.     As  he  slowly  stood 


up  the  low-hanging  bough  of  a  fir  tree  pushed  his  cap 
down  over  his  face  and  blinded  him.  When  he  snatched 
it  off  she  was  gone. 

ROGER  TEMPLE  did  not  go  home  thkt  night  till 
the  spring  dawn  was  in  the  sky.  Catherine  was 
sleepless  with  anxiety  about  him.  When  she  heard  him 
come  up  the  stairs  she  opened  her  door  and  peeped  out. 
Roger  went  along  the  hall  without  seeing  her.  His 
brilliant  eyes  stared  straight  before  him,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  face  that  made  Catherine  steal  back  to 
her  bed  with  a  little  shiver  of  fear.  He  looked  like  his 
uncle.  She  did  not  ask  him,  when  they  met  at  break- 
fast, where  or  how  he  had  spent  the  night.  He  had  been 
dreading  the  question  and  was  relieved  beyond  measure 
when  it  was  not  asked.  But,  apart  from  that,  he  was 
hardly  conscious  of  her  presence.  He  ate  and  drank 
mechanically  and  voicelessly.  When  he  had  gone  out, 
Catherine  wagged  her  uncomely  gray  head  ominously. 

"He's  bewitched,"  she  muttered.  "I  know  the  signs. 
He's  seen  her — drat  her?  It's  time  she  gave  up  that 
kind  of  work.  Well,  I  dunno  what  to  do — thar  ain't- 
anything  I  can  do,  I  reckon.  He'll  never  marry  now — 
I'm  as  sure  of  that  as  of  any  mortal  thing.  He's  in 
love  with  a  ghost." 

It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  Roger  that  he  was  in  love. 
He  thought  of  nothing  but  Isabel  Temple—her  lovely, 
lovely  face,  sweeter  than  any  picture  he  had  ever  seen  or 
any  ideal  he  had  dreamed,  her  long  dark  hair,  her  slim 
form,  and  more  than  all,  her  compelling  eyes.  He  saw 
them  wherever  he  looked — they  drew  him — he  would 
have  followed  them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  heedless  of 
all  else. 

He  longed  for  night,  that  he  might  again  steal  to  the 
grave  in  the  haunted  grove.     She  might  come  again — 
who  knew?     He  felt  no  fear— nothing  but  a  terrible  hun- 
ger to  see  her  again.     But  she  did  not  come  that  night— 
nor  the  next— nor  the  next.     Two  weeks 
went  by  and  he  had  not  seen  her.     Per- 
haps he  would  never  see  her  again — the 
thought  filled  him  with  anguish  not  to  be 
borne.     He  knew  now  that  he  loved  her^ 
Isabel  Temple,  dead  for  eighty  years.  This 
was   love — this  searing,  torturing,  intoler- 
ably    sweet     thing — this      possession     of 
body  and  soul  and  spirit.     The  poets  had 
sung  but  weakly  of  it.   He  could  tell  them 
better  if  he  could  find  words.     Could  other 
men  have  loved  at  all — could  any  man  love 
those    blowzy,    common    girls    of    earth? 
It  seemed  impossible— absurd.     There  was 
only  one  thing  that  could  be  loved— 
that   white   spirit.     No   wonder   his 
uncle  had  died.      He,  Roger  Temple, 
would  soon  die,  too.     That  would  be 
well.     Only  the  dead  could  woo  Isa- 
bel.    Meanwhile  he  revelled  in  his 
torment  and  his  happiness — so  mad- 
ly commingled  that  he  never  knew 
whether  he  was  in  heaven  or  hell. 
It    was    beautiful— and    dreadful- 
and  wonderful — and    exquisite— oh, 
so     exquisite.     Mortal     love    could 
never    be    so    exquisite.     He    had 
never  lived  before — now  he  lived  in 
every  fibre  of  his  being. 

HE  was  glad  Aunt  Catherine  did 
not  worry  him  with  questions. 
He  had  feared  she  would.  But  she  never 
asked  any  questions  now  and  she  was 
afraid  of  Roger,  as  she  had  been  afraid  of 
his  uncle.  She  dared  not  ask  questions. 
It  was  a  thing  that  must  not  be  tampered 
with.  Who  knew  what  she  might  hear  if 
she  asked  him  questions?  She  was  very 
unhappy.  Something  dreadful  had  hap- 
pened to  her  poor  boy — he  had  been  be- 
witched by  that  hussy-  he  would  die  as 
his   uncle   had   died. 

"Mebbe  it's  best,"  she  muttered.  "He's 

the  last  of  the  Temples,  so  mebbe  she'll 

rest  in  her  grave  when  she's  killed  'em  all. 

I  dunno  what    she's  sich  a  spite  at   them 

for — there's  be  more  sense  if  she'd  haunt 

the  Mortons,  seein'  as  a  Morton  killed  her. 

Well,  I'm  mighty  old  and  tired  and   worn 

out.     It  don't  seem  that  it's  been  much 

use,  the  way   I've  slaved  and  fussed  to 

bring  that  b'y  up  and  keep  things  together 

for  him  -and  now  the  ghost's  got  him.     I 

might  as  well  have  let  him  die  when  be  was 

a  sickly  baby."  , 

If  this  had  been  said  to  Roger  he  would 

have  retorted  that  it  was  worth  while  to 

have  lived  long  enough  to  feel  what  he  was 

feeling  now.     He  would  not  have  mis.sed  it  for  a  score  of 

other  men's  lives.     He  had  drunk  of  some  immortal  wme 

and   was  as  a   god.     Even   if  she  never  came  agam  — 

Continued  on  page  5S 
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Old  Ben,  forgettinir  hig 
Rilments.  grot  nimbly  to 
hU  fe<et....A  shout  rang- 
mellowly   over   the   water. 
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■"OISIER  than  loons!     There  won't  be  a  bird  or 
beast  left  in  these  parts.     City  girls  don't  seem 
to  have  no  sense  of  decency  when  they  come  to 
the   woods." 

Ben  Niggs  straightened  up  from  his  potato  peeling, 
wiped  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  wet  brow  and  / 
peered  keenly  through  the  fringe  of  pines.  The  spark- 
ling blue  waters  of  the  Northern  Ontario  lake  were  patch- 
ed here  and  there  with  laughing,  boyish  faces  or  fluffy 
polls.  Enthusiasm,  as  unrestrained  by  the  vast  engird- 
ling wilderness  as  that  of  a  babe  in  a  bathtub,  rose  into 
screams  and  ejaculations  and  tempestuous  laughter. 
A  slim,  straight  figure  in  a  poppy-red  swimming  suit 
sprang  onto  a  rock,  lifted  her  white  arms  and  pitched 
forward  in  an  arc  of  flame. 

"Worst  of  the  lot,  she  is,"  muttered  the  guide.  "Would- 
n't be  surprised  to  hear  she  learned  the  rest  their  tricks. 
If  she  don't  come  to  a  bad  end  I'm  a  Dutchman."  He 
dropped  beside  the  potatoes  with  a  hitch  of  resignation. 

After  all  was  said  and  done  it  was  none  of  his  respon- 
sibility. His  business  was  to  give  sports  three  good  meals 
per  day  and  a  few  fish  and  see  that  they  did  not  set  the 
woods  on  fire.  Most  of  them  were  queer  one  way  or 
another,  a  few  embarrassingly  so,  and  he  had  always 
managed  to  restrain  his  zest  for  reformation  and  to  let 
"folks  go  to  hell  their  own  particular  way."  But  the 
present  case  was  a  little  unusual,  he  had  to  admit. 
Seven  girls,  young  enough  to  be  his  daughters,  without 
parent  or  guardian  and  execrably  raised,  created  a  ser- 
ious problem  for  any  guide  to  handle.  He  had  taken  for 
granted  that  "Miss  Phyllis"  was  a  maiden  lady  of  con- 
siderable experience  and  discretion,  and  her  "six 
friends"  were  either  junior  teachers  or  else  a  Sunday- 
school  class.  That  they  should  turn  out  to  be  the  front- 
line chorus  of  the  "Sugar  Plum  Tree"  was  a  dilemma  as 
unforeseen  as  it  was  undeserved. 

However,  Ben's  regret  was  not  unrelieved  by  a  feeling 
of  self-sacrifice.  What  if  one  of  the  younger  boys  had 
been  engaged?  No,  he  alone  could  depend  upon  a  long- 
established  reputation  for  immunity  and  resourceful- 
ness where  the  fair  sex  were  concerned  and  carry  the 
affair  through  with  propriety.     If  he  could  keep  Sam 

and    Ned,    his    two    assistants,  out  of  harm's   way . 

That  was  a  pretty  smart  trick,  sending  them  back  to 
the  settlement  after  extra  grub.  Youngsters  were  such 
goldarn  fools  were  women  where  concerned — especially 
town   women! 


HOOKS  AND  EYES 

By      LLOYD      ROBERTS 

ILLUSTRATED      BY     RALPH      FALLEN      COLEMAN 


AS  THE  guide  was  slicing  the  last  potato  into  the 
pan  of  spluttering  grease  he  heard  the  scuffle  of 
bare  feet  in  pine  needles  and  saw  streaks  of  poppy-red 
and  emerald   bearing  down  upon   him. 

"We  want  to  get  warm,  Mr.  Niggs,"  panted  Phyllis. 
"The  wind's  kind  o'  cold.  Come  on.  Fay,  here's  a  spiffy 
spot."  She  plumped  down  be.side  the  pile  of  rocks 
doing  duty  as  a  fireplace  and  patted  the  turf  for  her 
friend.     Ben    refused    to   lift    his   head. 

"If  you'd  pull  on  a  few  clothes  maybe  you  wouldn't 
feel  the  wind,"  he  drawled.  Ten  desperate  days  had  not 
rendered  him  immune  from  the  one-piece  costume. 

"Say,  Mr.  Niggs,  don't  you  ever  take  a  duck?  Haven't 
seen    you    in    since  we  came,"  challenged  Fay. 

The  guide  shook  the    frying-pan  to  keep  the  contents 
from  sticking.     His  diffidence  was  cheating  him  out  of  a 
most  delectable  picture,   because   Fay  was  a  front-liner 
with  a  smile  that  swept  the  boxes  like  a  flare-bomb  and  a 
figure  like  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  Phyllis's  green  eyes 
and  old-gold  hair  played  a  sort  of  partnership  con  game 
with  the  senses  that  was  quite  irresist- 
ible.   As  for  their  limbs,  a  most  exacting 
producer  had  failed  to  discover  a  flaw. 
"Cold  water  is  all  right  for  them  who 
likes  it.    If  you'd  seen  as  much  of  it  as 
I  have  in  my  day  you  wouldn't  be  so 
blamed  anxious  to  risk  the  rheumatiz 
for  no  call  whatsoever." 

"But  swimming  is  barrels  of  fun.   Of 
course  you  know  how  to  swim?" 
-  "I  wouldn't  say  I  couldn't  if  I  tried. 

^  Folks  can  do  most  anything  if  they  try 

hard  enough — even  work.  There's 
some  things  I  leave  to  ducks."  Ben 
poked  at  the  fire  with  a  sneaking  hope 
that  the  smoke  would  smudge  away 
his  visitors. 

"You  mean  to  say,"  persisted  Fay, 

"that  you've  been  living'  on  all  these 

lakes  and  rivers  all  your  life  and  never 

learnt  to  swim?" 

"I  rnean  to  say.  Miss  Fay,  that  what  with  guidin'  in 

summer  and  lumberin'  in  winter  and  doing  the  chores  all 

the  rest  of  the  time  I  ain't  found  no  time  for  dancin'  and 

singin'  and  swimmin'." 

"Dancing  and  singing  is  no  cinch  either,"  broke  in 
Phyllis. 

"You  don't  call  dancin'  work,  do  you?  The  girls  in 
these  parts  doit  for  fun."  • 

"Oh,  but  ours  is  a  special  brand.  It  takes  lots  of  hard 
training  to  kick  over  your  head  and  spin  "on  your  toes  and 
all  that.  Did  you  ever  try?"  Phyllis'  red  lips  were  as 
serious  as  such  lips  could  be. 

"And  you  mean  to  say  they  pay  you  for  it?" 
"To  the  tune  of  fifty  per  week  or  more,  and  believe  me 
we  earn  it." 

Ben  permitted  his  gaze  to  leap  the  fireplace  suspicious- 

ly. 

"That's  higher  than  they  give  the  school-mam'.  What 
do  you  do  with  it  all?    Put  it  in  the  savings  bank?" 

The  girls  giggled  delightedly.  "Only  wish  I  could," 
said  Fay,  "but  the  landlady's  too  sharp  for  me." 

"And  remember  a  girl  has  to  provide  her  own  make-up, 
to  say  nothing  of  clothes  and  taxis  and  things.  Your 
school-ma'm  is  rich  along  side  of  us,"  explained  Phyllis. 

"I  ain't  going  to  argy  the  point  with  you  ladies  and  you 
know  your  own  business  best,  but  I  do  say  that  it's  a 
mighty  mean  job  where  you  can't  put  a  little  aside  every 
week  for  a  rainy  day.    Supposin'  you  was  fired  now?" 

"That's  nothing;  we're  being  fired  all  the  time.  Then 
we  borrow  from  the  other  girl,"  and  Phyllis  tossed  her 
pointed  chin  airily. 

"The  Bible  says,  'Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.' 
and  them's  my  sentiments.  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  about 
two  shakes." 


CHOUTS  for  Phyllis  and  Fay  resounded  through  the 
'--'  island.  "Your  friends  are  lookin'  for  you,"  said  Ben 
hopefully. 

"Hey,  here  we  are,"  shouted  Fay.  There  was  a  stam- 
pede of  dripping,  scantily-clad  figures  in  the  direction  of 
the  cook's  sanctuary. 

"Gee,  but  you're  comfortable,"  cried  a  petal-lipped 
brunette.  "Is  there  room  for  little  me?"  For  a  few 
seconds  they  twittered  and  squeaked  like  a  flock  of 
sparrows  taking  possession  of  new  quarters.  The  guide 
bent  more  assiduously  in  sulky  silence,  over  his  pots. 

"It  gets  cold  when  you've  been  in  long.  Move  over 
there;  don't  hog  all  the  bed,"  scolded  one,  and  "Say, 


Phyl,  I  turned  a  back-header.  It  took  some  nerve,  be- 
lieve me,"  gasped  another.  "What  are  we  having  for 
dinner,  Mr.  Niggs?"  The  Sugar  Plum  Tree  chorus 
banked  themselves  picturesquely  about  the  disgusted 
guide  as  though  he  were  the  camera  man. 

"Say,  girls,  what  do  you  think  Tom  would  say  if  he 
could  see  me  now,"  giggled  a  Syrian  beauty. 

"Don't  worry  none  about  him.  Ten  to  one  he's  at 
Luna  Park  with  Kate  this  very  minute." 

"Tom's  all  right,"  reassured  another. 

"You've  said  it,"  agreed  the  dark  one.  "But  he'd  say 
we  were  all  lunatics  spending  our  holidays  this  way.  He'd 
croak  right  off  if  he  found  himself  over  forty-five  min- 
utes from  Broadway." 

"It's  simply  swell.  Phyllis,  you  old  thing,  whatever 
made  you  think  of  it?" 

"Anything  for  a  change.  I  knew  you'd  like  it  once 
you  got  here.  It  was  worse  than  pulling  teeth  getting 
you  started  though,"  said  Phyllis. 

"I  was  scared  stiff  at  first,"  admitted  a  plump  little 
blonde  in  a  baby-blue  one-piece  that  rather  accentuated 
her  curves.  "Thought  there'd  be  oceans  of  snakes  and 
spiders  and  other  horrible  crawling  things  getting  into 
bed  with  me,  but  there  isn't  even  a  mosquito." 

"This  ain't  Coney  Island,"  retorted  Fay  contemptu- 
ously. 

"Grub  is  ready,  ladies,  if  yer  callatin'  on  dressing — " 
and  he  threw  a  handful  of  tea  into  boiling  water. 

Phyllis  jumped  up  with  a  joyous  clap.  "What  do  you 
say,  girls,  to  an  undress  party?" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  assent  and  a  rush  for  the  rustic 
table  behind  the  tents.  Ben  stared  after  them  with 
knitted  brows. 

"Lost  all  sense  of  modesty.  Never  saw  such  a  bunch 
in  all  my  born  days,  and  that  Phyllis  is  the  worst 
of  the  lot." 

The  chorus  not  only  ate  as  one  but 
for  the  most  part  talked  as  one,  exuber- 
antly,   flippantly,    with    their     bobbed 


It   was  a  biff,   fre«  life, 

heads,  ranging  in  color  from  corn-silk  to  crow-black,  bent 
studiously  over  their  plates.  Ben's  discreet,  semi-averted 
gaze  took  no  stock  of  the  perfection  of  arms  and  necks 
pinked  with  the  sun,  half-revealed  curves  of  shoulder  and 
breast,  dance-developed  calves  and  twinkling  toes.  It 
was  sacrilege  to  reveal  what  the  Great  God  Convention 
had  ordained  should  be  hidden  and  he  would  have  no 
part  in  it. 

After  dinner  the  chorus  scattered  to  mossy  nooks  with 
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cigarettes  and  paper-backed  novels,  or  launched  out  onto 
the  bosom  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  big,  free  life,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  strenuous  idleness  and  irresponsibility.  After 
ten  days  of  it  even  the  Lyceum  had  shrunk  to  normal 
proportions,  the  roar  of  Sixth  Avenue  had  sunk  to  a 
dreamy  murmur — or  was  it  the  wind  in  the  pines? — the 
stupendous  tragedies  and  triumphs  of  the  profession  had 
faded  to  bird-like  specks  on  the  blue-green  horizon,  and 
one,  even  the  most  careless  one,  had  begun  to  wonder 
what  all  her  breathlessness  had  been  about.  It  was 
absurd  to  be  continually  flashing  ones  femininity  upon  a 
manless  desert,  or  to  be  juggling  for  a  spot-light,  whether 
from  moon  or  sun,  that  showed  not  the  slightest  partiality 
among  the  members  of  the  caste.  So  the  bones  of  con- 
tention were  replaced  by  the  bonds  of  love  and  the  only 
rivalry  was  the  rivalry  of  fish. 

THE  second  day  after  their  arrival  at  Loon  Lake,  Vio- 
let had  hooked  a  fifteen-pounder  and,  with  the  guides 
assistance,  brought  it  ashore.  Violet  had  never  so  much 
as  handled  a  rod  before,  whereas  Phyllis  had  caught 
bluefish  in  Great  South  Bay  and  knew  Izaak  Walton  by 
name.  The  latter  felt  decidedly  hurt  and  showed  it  by 
indefatigible  fishing.  Half-a-dozen  victims  of  respectable 
dimensions  fell  into  her  net  but  she  would  not  be  appeased. 
It  was  not  so  much  Violet's  fault  as  it  was  the  guide's. 
Why  couldn't  he  tell  her  where  the  big  fellows  were 
lurking  and  the  kind  of  bait  that  would  cause  their  down- 
fall? She  had  trolled  the  whole  lake,  from  Wigwam 
Island  to  the  Narrows,  had  used  everything  from  a  pearl 
spoon  to  a  livid  chub,  had  run  out  three  hundred  feet  of 
copper  wire  and  had  not  left  undone  any  of  those  things 
she  should  have  done  nor  done  any  of  those  things  she 
should  not  and  if  she  had  no  luck  it  was  certainly  not  her 
fault.    The  lake  must  be  fished  out. 

When  Fay  paddled  her  back  at  sunset,  she  sought 
out  the  guide  in  his  usual  place  behind  the  lean-to.  Ben 
had  been  asleep,  but  at  the  sound  of  her  approach  he 
removed  the  battered  felt  from  his  face  and  sat  up. 

"I  suppose  you're  wanting  your  supper,"  he  said 
wearily. 

"No,  it's  a  fish  I  want — a  real  big  one.     I've  been 

wasting   all   my  time   and   haven't   got   anything   over 

seven  pounds.    It's  simply  too  provoking  for  words." 

"They're  lyin'  low  this  hot  spell,  off'n  their  feed  a  bit." 

"Well,  I'm  sick  of  it.     Isn't  there  some  other  place 

around  where 
there's  better  fish- 
ing?" 

Ben  rose,  feeling 
'  for  his  pipe. 


"Sure  they  can.  What  do  you  think  they  are,  leading 
ladies?" 

"I'm  paid  to  look  after  the  bunch.  Sorry,  Miss 
Ph>llis — nothing  I'd  love  better,"  and  he  began  whittling 
at  his  plug. 

Phyllis  turned  away  with  a  flick  of  her  head.  (How 
often  that  flick  has  won  the  battle!) 

"Oh,  very  well.    I'll  get  Sam  or  Ned  to  take  me." 

"Now  look  a-here.  Miss — ."  She  paused.  "It  wouldn't 
be  safe  to  trust  to  either  of  'em.  They'd  lose  yer,  sure 
as  my  name's  Ben  Niggs.  I  ain't  at  all  sure  they've  ever 
been  over  the  trail." 

"I'd  risk  more  than  that  for  a  fish.  Besides  they're 
such  dears,  I'm  sure  they'd  find  it  for  me." 

HOW  persistent  she  was!  Well,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
help  for  it.  Anything  was  preferable  to  allowing  one 
of  the  youngsters  off  without  a  chaperon.  But  he  lit  and 
puffed  at  his  pipe  very  deliberately  before  capitulating. 

"Seein'  they  won't  be  back  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
you're  so  almighty  set  on  getting  that  fish  I  reckon  may- 
be I  had  better  take  yer  myself." 

"You  old  thing,  I  knew  you  would,"  she  exploded. 
"When  do  we  start?" 

"'Fore  sun-up — it's  quite  a  piece." 

As  she  swung  toward  the  tents  to  break  the  news,  Ben 
stopped  her  again. 

"Wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  was  considerable  mos- 
quitoes over  there.  Miss  Phyllis,  so  I  advises  yer  to  go 
pretty  well  togged  out." 

Phyllis'  enthusiasm  failed  to  strike  sparks  from  the  rest 
of  the  chorus.  "Go  to  it,  dearie,"  encouraged  the  little 
plump  blonde,  "only  if  you  love  me  don't  give  me  an  in- 
vite.   I'm  here  for  a  holiday  not  an  exploring  expedition." 

"I  much  prefer  to  let  the  poor  fish  come  to  me,  in- 
stead of  running  after  them,"  explained  Laura.  Only 
Violet  pricked  up  her  ears  and  for  an  anxious  moment  the 
fisherman  thought  she  might  offer  her  services. 

"I  don't  think  there  are  any  bigger  fish  over  there  than 
the  one  I  caught.  It's  simply  knowing  how  to  do  it,  what 
kind  of  bait  to  use,  you  know.  If  you  don't  mind  very 
much  I  want  to  stay  here  and  finish  my  book.  But  I 
wish  you  all  kinds  of  success,  Phyl,  darling." 

She  would  not  be  so  darn  patronising  when  her  rival 
returned  with  a  twenty-pounder,  thought  Phyllis,  and  a 
twenty-pounder  it  would  be  if  she  had  to  spend  the  night 
out. 

Ben  aroused  her  at  dawn  by  chucking  spruce  cones  at 
the  tent.  In  the  narrow  space  between  Fay  and  Maisie 
she  slipped  on  bloomers  and  shirt,  stockings  and  moc- 


filled  to  the  brhn  with  strenaoas  idleness  and  irrespoiuilnUty. 

"There's  a  parcel  of  fish  in  Button  Lake,  whoppers,  too, 
most  any  time  of  year,"  he  confessed,  "but  it  ain't  no 
place  for  ladies.  Miss.    It's  a  blamed  rough  trail." 

"A  lot  I  care  how  rough  it  is,"  returned  Phyllis  eagerly. 
"With  a  bathing-suit  and  moccasins  I  could  go  anywhere. 
Will  you  take  me?" 

But  the  guide  shook  his  head.  "And  leave  your  friends 
to  starve?  If  they  was  the  kind  that  could  take  care  of 
1  hemselves  now — " 


•'IJ"  casins,  and  stepped  out 

\^i-y(l«<  '"t°     ^     mist-wrapped 

H^M|;?:Ji^^      — — -  world.     The  guide  al- 

^f!^y,'    '  ready   had    coffee   and 

porridge  and  toast  on 
the  oilcloth-covered 
table. 

"Where's  your 
friend,"  he  questioned 
anxiously. 

"There's  only  me. 
Wild  horses  wouldn't  drag  the  others  over  the  trail.  My, 
but  the  coffee  smells  good?" 

Ben  turned  away  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "I 
thought  likely  you'd  prefer  company." 

"Oh,  you're  all  the  company  I  want,  old  dear.  The 
girls  would  only  spoil  the  tun." 

Ben  waited  on  her  in  troubled  silence.  What  would 
the  world  say  to  his  hiking  off  for  a  whole  day  with  a 
New  York  chorus  girl?    How  could  he  escape  the  breath 


of  scandal  in  a  district  where  scandal  was  as  the  staff  of 
life  and  rumor  as  solid  as  circumstantial  evidence?  Should 
he  risk  everything  for  a  girl's  whim?  Ought  he  not  rather 
to  retreat  while  the  going  was  good — plead  a  dose  of 
"rheumatiz,"  his  old  enemy?  After  all  he  was  there  in  a 
purely  professional  capacity  and  backing  down  would 
suggest  cowardice.  Besides  the  minx  might  beguile  Sam 
to  go,  or  worse  still,  Ned,  and  that  would  never  do. 

As  she  stepped  into  the  canoe,  adjusted  a  shingle  be- 
hind her  back  and  lit  a  cigarette  she  noticed  that  all  their 
kit  was  packed  in  one  small  bundle.  To  think  of  being 
satisfied  for  twelve  hours  with  only  enough  worldly 
goods  to  fill  a  shopping-bag!  "Me  for  the  simple  life 
after  this,"  she  mused,  deciding  to  drop  that  new  hair 
lotion  and  perhaps  the  mas.sage  instrument.  The  mist 
wisped  the  surface  of  the  water  like  smoke  through  which 
islands  and  points  unexpectedly  thrust  and  withdrew. 
The  silence  was  absloute. 

"Do  you  think  it  will  rain?"  she  anxiously  inquired. 

"No,  hot  day."  he  answered  shortly  and  did  not  again 
use  his  tongue  until  the  end  of  the  lake  was  reached.  In 
the  meantime  the  sun  had  lifted  higher  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  had  sucked  up  all  the  moisture,  leaving  the  sur- 
face like  blue  steel  and  driving  life  back  into  the  deepest, 
blackest  recesses  of  woods  and  waters.  Phyllis  saw  the 
black  forest  close  up  with  relief.  They  landed.  Ben 
carried  the  canoe  into  the  shade  of  the  alders,  threw  the 
paddle  into  a  fern  bed  where  it  was  effectually  hidden, 
buckled  the  kit-bag  to  his  back  and  armed  only  with  rod, 
reel  and  net  started  inland. 

HOW  dark  and  green  and  cool  it  was  after  the  pitiless 
glare  of  open  lake!  The  intertangled  branches  al- 
lowed only  a  few  blobs  and  spangles  of  light  to  spatter 
through.  Moss,  groundpine,  partridge-berry  gave  softly 
crisp  beneath  her  feet.  Far  off,  frail  and  clear  as  a  young 
Pan's  flute,  sounded  the  long,  reiterated  call  of  the  rain- 
bird.  A  wholesome  fragrance  from  the  sun-steeped  leaves 
changed  as  the  rising  and  falling  trail  snaked  through 
alderswamp  and  pine  ridge  and  brambled  clearing.  It 
was  so  different  from  Fifth  Avenue  or  even  Central  Park! 
Phyllis  would  not  have  missed  it  for  anything.  The 
girls  would  still  be  fussing  over  their  breakfast — and  the 
best  part  of  the  day  over — the  poor  simps!  Wouldn't 
she  rub  it  in  when  she  returned  with  the  king  fish!  That 
would  be  the  best  part  of  the  show  indeed.  It  would  be 
nice  to  talk  it  over  with  the  guide,  only  he  pumped  along 
like  a  steam-engine  almost  forcing  her  to  run  to  keep  up. 
She  was  not  used  to  such  treatment,  except  from  stage- 
managers.  It  piqued  her.  Then  suddenly  they  emerged 
into  the  dazzle  of  open  waters  again. 

"Oh,  Ben,  how  perfectly  lovely!"  she  gasped,  gazing  out 
upon  a  wide  expanse  of  still  blue,  dotted  down  the  centre 
with  a  row  of  small  round  islands,  like  humpy  green 
buttons  on  a  blue  waistcoat. 

The  guide  grunted  and  plunging  into  the  underbrush 
dragged  out  a  frail  wooden  craft.  It  was  made  of  shiplap, 
well-tarred  at  the  seams,  high  and  narrow,  and  when  the 
girl  stepped  in  over  one  side  she  came  within  an  ace  of 
going  out  over  the  other. 

"You've  got  to  treat  her  easy  till  you  get  used  to  her," 
warned  Ben,  throwing  in  the  pack  and  pushing  off. 

"Like  other  things  feminine,  what?" 

He  indiscreetly  raised  his  eyes  and  caught  a  glint  of 
beryl  green  through  a  golden  mesh. 

"You  better  fix  the  rod,"  he  growled. 

She  obeyed,  smiling  enigmatically. 

"Put  on  the  chub."  Although  he  stared  straight  over 
her  head  he  managed  to  correct  her  a  dozen  times  before 
the  tackle  was  arranged  entirely  to  his  satisfaction.  Once 
the  step  had  been  taken  he  was  too  good  a  guide  to 
be  careless  about  results.  She  should  have  her  fish  if  it 
took  all  day.  She  was  a  good  sport.  Not  a  complaint 
out  of  her,  and  that  trail  was  no  cinch,  especially  on  a  hot 
day. 

Phyllis  watched  the  gleaming  thread  of  copper  running 
swiftly  off  the  reel  and  disappearing  into  the  mysterious 
depths  behind  the  boat.  Her  eyes  shone  with  excitement, 
like  a  child's  before  a  Christmas  tree,  her  ripe  lips  were 
parted,  her  slim  fingers  were  clenched  ferociously  on  the 
butt;  she  awaited  a  signal  from  the  watery  abyss. 

"You're  a  dear  old  thing  to  bring  me,"  she  declared. 

The  guide's  leathery  neck  reddened  a  deeper  shade. 

"Let  her  out  a  mite." 

"Do  you  really  think  I'll  catch  it?"  she  asked. 

"Not  if  you  let  the  line  slack  up  on  you.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  reel." 

"That's  what  I'm  doing,  Ben,"  disobeying  him  as  she 
spoke.    Next  instant  she  screamed. 

"I've  got  it— I've  got  it!"  The  boat  rocked  under  her 
excitement. 

"Easy  there,  easy,  Miss,"  drawled  the  imperturbable 
steersman.  "Watch  your  line  don't  kink.  Keep  your  tip 
up.  Reel  in  now— reel  in."  And  she  reeled  in  so  fast  that 
he  knew  that  it  was  a  small  one  even  before  it  broke  the 

surf  flCG. 

"Five  pounder,"  he  announced  callously,  lifting  the  net. 
"Oh,  horrid!"  groaned  Phyllis.     "I  thought  I  had  a 

"*  "You'll  know  it  when  you  do— think  the  whole  blame 
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hottom's  coming  up.  Better  luck  next  time."  With  a 
neat  scoop  he  encircled  his  victim  and  brought  it  into  the 
boat. 

"Sure,  here's  to  better  luck."  She  threw  a  kiss  after 
the  chub  and  released  the  brake. 

FOR  half  an  hour  he  sent  the  boat  forward  with  an 
even  stroke.  His  hat  brim  was  pulled  well  down 
Dver  his  eyes;  his  pipe  .smoked  incessantly.  The  only 
sound  was  a  trickle  of  water  from  his  blade  and  the  wail 
iif  a  distant  loon. 

Condition.s  were  conducive. to  musing.  If  she  would 
let  her  hair  grow  and  dre.ss  decently  like  a  girl  should  she 
would  be  a  pretty  fine  looker,  he-  thought.  If  she  was 
cheeky  it  was  the  way  she  was  brought  up,  and  her  par- 
ents were  chiefly  to  blame  for  that.  There  were  some 
folks  who  made  fun  of  red  hair,  but  he  never  held  it 
against  a  girl,  and  indeed  there  was  a  certain  shade  of  red 
that  was  real  downright  catching,  especially  when  the 
sun  was  shining  in  it. 

A  low  reverberant  thud  interrupted  him.  A  glance  at 
the  sky  showed  a  cloud  castle  building  up  into  the  in- 
tense blue.  A  shower  would  be  a  relief.  The  mainshore 
was  a  long  way  off  but  they  could  take  cover  on  a  nearby 
island  before  the  storm  broke.  In  the  meantime  he  would 
not  interrupt  the  fishing,  not  for  a  hundred  dollars. 

Just  as  the  first  puff  of  wind  pounced  upon  them  and  a 
squint  upward  showed  the  heavens  smutty  with  dark 
clouds  the  fish  struck.  She  knew  instantly  that  it  was  the 
fish,  for  when  she  went  to  wind  in  she  found  to  her 
amazement  the  reel  turning  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Jimminy  Christmas,  I've  got  it  this  time!"  she 
screamed,  clutching  the  butt  for  dear  life. 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  admitted  Ben,  holding  himself 
in  check.  "Wind  in  as  I  paddle.  Don't  give  him  leeway. 
Easy — Easy!" 

But  it  was  anything  but  easy.  Gradually  the  line 
began  to  crawl  in,  only  to  be  suddenly  lost  again  as  the 
trout  made  a  fresh  spurt  for  freedom.  Phyllis'  fingers 
and  wrists  soon  went  numb  with  the  strain,  but  her  little 
pointed  chin  was  up  and  her  jaw  clenched  stubbornly. 
Ben  leaned  forward,  stroking,  backing,  whipping  his 
paddle  from  side  to  side,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  cutting 
line.  The  boat  began  to  pitch  crazily;  wave-tips  spat 
over  the  gunwale;  the  rain  dropped  over  them  like  a  cold 
wet  blanket,  but  except  for  an  instinctive  effort  to  keep 
the  bow  into  the  wind  the  storm  was  ignored. 

"There  he  is!"  shouted  the  guide  as  the  fish  twisted  an 
instant  between  the  waves.  The  glimpse  was  enough  to 
confirm  their  expectations.  It  was  indeed  a  whopper, 
miles  bigger  than  Violet's.  It  would  be  some  trick  to  net 
it. 

"Hold  him — hold  him,"  he  roared  as  the  line  started 
out.  "That's  it,  draw  him  in  toward  me.  Look  out,  he'll 
be  under  the  boat.  He's  clean  tuckered  out.  That's  the 
business — easy  now — easy." 

The  boat  lurched  dangerously,  letting  a  bucket  of  water 
into  the  girl's  lap.  Her  hat  had  gone  by  the  board;  her 
cheeks  streamed  water;  her  waist  and  bloomers  clung  to 
her  boyish  figure.  She  had  never  enjcyed  herself  so 
thoroughly  before,  not  even  the  night  she  had  been 
transferred  to  the  front  line  of  the  chorus.  The  light  of 
battle  gleamed  in  her  green  eyes. 

At  last  the  big  lake  trout  rose  unresisting  to  the  surface 
and  was  dragged  toward  the  stern.  Ben  quickly  ex- 
changed the  paddle  for  the  net  and  leaned  out  over  the 
water,  somewhat  like  a  rider  on  a  bucking  broncho.  Then 
"Slack  up,"  he  yelled  and  she  relea.sed  the  brake.  Feeling 
the  give  or  fearing  the  swooping  net,  the  fish  screwed  its 
tail  convulsively;  the  guide  lunged;  a  wave  rammed  the 
boat's  quarter  at  same  instant — and  the  whole  lake  came 
over  and  trampled  them  down  into  its  cold  depths. 

Phyllis  rose  to  the  surface  and  glanced  about  her.  The 
boat's  black-streaked  bottom  was  wallowing  heavily  to 
leeward.  A  pair  of  clutching  hands  thrust  up  between 
♦be  waves.  A  stroke,  a  dive  and  the  girl  had  her  fingers 
in  the  guide's  hair  and  had  brought  him  back  to  the  sur- 
face. Seeing  she  could  not  overtake  the  boat  she  struck 
out  for  the  nearest  island,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  distant.  It  was  heart-breaking  work.  The  crested 
waves  tried  their  best  to  strangle  her.  Luckily  the  man 
had  ceased  to  struggle,  but  his  inert  body  dragged  as 
heavily  as  a  log,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
his  face  free.  She  turned  on  her  back.  Twice  she  stopped 
to  rest,  but  fearful  of  being  carried  below  the  point 
struggled  on  desperately.  When  she  finally  felt  rock 
beneath  her  feet  she  was  forced  to  wait  for  fresh  strength 
before  she  could  pull  her  burden  up  on  the  beach. 

She  stared  about  her.  In  every  direction  the  white- 
toothed  billows  bore  down  upon  the  little  islet;  the  main- 
land was  hopelessly  far  away;  the  sky  bleak;  the  wind 
sighed  mournfully  in  the  tuft  of  pines  beside  her.  Help 
could  come  only  from  within.  The  two  were  as  much 
alone  as  were  their  first  progenitors,  and  if  the  guide  did 
not  awake—!  The  thought  drove  her  to  instant  action. 
She  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him,  striving  frantically 
to  recall  what  she  had  read  about  first  aid  for  the  drowned. 
The  word  manipulation  came  to  mind  and  she  began  a 
vigorous  pump-handling  of  his  arms.     In  a  very  short 


time  her  breath  failed  her.  As  she  stared  in  consterna- 
tion into  his  passive  features  his  gray  eyes  opened. 

"Did  it  get  away  on  yer?"  he  whispered. 

She  laughed  hysterically.  "It  sure  did,  and  took  the 
whole  shooting  match  with  it.  How  are  you  feeling,  old 
thing?" 

"Pretty  nigh  froze,"  he  mumbled. 

There  was  a  slight  hollow,  cushioned  with  moss  and 
blueberry  bush,  in  the  centre  of  the  islet  and  she  aroused 
the  man  sufficiently  to  gain  this  shelter  from  the  wind. 
He  closed  his  eyes. 

"There's  a  match  in  the  watch-back — if  yer  think  yer 
can  make  a  fire." 

She  thought  that  she  could  and  glad  of  something  to  do 
went  on  a  search  for  dry  fuel.  At  first  her  quest  seemed 
hopeless^  everything  was  sodden  with  rain.  Then  she 
found  a  ledge  on  the  lower  side  of  the  island  beneath 
which  a  few  bleached  twigs  had  lodged  in  the  spring 
freshet.  She  secured  his  jack-knife  and  whittled  a  neat 
pyramid  of  shavings.  The  back  of  his  watch  held  a  few 
wax  matches,  placed  there  ten  years  before  for  just  such 
an  emergency.  Her  first  attempt  was  successful  and  she 
fed  the  blaze  with  brush  and  driftwood  into  a  comfortable 
bonfire.  A  cheerier  atmosphere  now  pervaded  the  wild- 
erness world. 

During  this  time  the  guide  had  been  watching  the  slim, 
bedraggled  figure  through  half-closed  eyes.  "Poor  little 
kid,"  he  ruminated.  "Darn  shame  to  get  her  in  a  fix  like 
this,  and  she  used  to  pretty  clothes  and  swell  times. 
Not  a  kick  out  of  her  neither,  even  though  she  lost  that 
fish.  Yes,  sir,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her.  Old  Ben  would 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  drink  this  very  moment.  The 
water  has  kinder  taken  the  cur!  outer  her  locks — it's  a 
darn  shame." 

Phyllis  stepped  aside  and  wrung  out  her  few  garments. 
She  was  feeling  amazingly  fit  and  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
adventure  now  that  Ben  had  come  around.  As  for  the 
fish — no  doubt  Violet  would  smile  superciliously  over  her 
description  of  the  cue  that  got  away,  dubbing  her  a  cheer- 
ful liar  behind  her  back.  It  was  provoking,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped.  She  crusted  that  their  absence  that  night 
would  cause  some  stir  in  the  camp,  interrupt  their  sleep 
and  maybe  brin;:  on  a  few  tears.  It  was  nice  having  the 
•principal  part  in  a  real  melodrama. 

A  LL  afternoon  and  late  into  the  night  she  wandered 
■^^  about  her  small  domain  or  cuddled  up  to  the  fire, 
while  the  guide  slept  heavily.  Finally,  because  there  was 
nothing  better  to  do,  she  curled  up  by  the  fire  and  went  to 
sleep. 

She  awoke  with  a  complaining  drawl  in  her  ears. 

"Say,  Miss,  chuck  some  more  wood  on  the  fire." 

She  sat  up  dazedly,  to  a  scene  of  leaden  water  and 
sky,  except  where  a  hectic  flush  showed  between  the  pine 
trunks.    The  air  felt  miserably  raw. 

"Didn't  know  where  I  was,"  she  explained  cheei^uUy. 
"Thought  I  was  back  in  little  old  New  York  I  guess.  Are 
you  cold?." 

"Worser  than  that,"  he  groaned.  "The  rheumatiz  has 
got  me  bad  again.    Can't  you  poke  up  the  fire?" 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry."  She  threw  on  fuel  and  blew  at  the 
coals  until  her  eyes  were  smarting  with  smoke. 

"Never  had  it  take  me  just  this  way  before,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Sleepin'  in  wet  clothes  is  what  did  it.  Helpless 
as  a  baby  I  am.  Whatever  will  become  of  us  Heaven 
knows." 

"You  keep  still,  Ben.  I  know  where  there's  heaps  of 
wood.    Cheer  up,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come." 

"We're  in  a  darn  bad  fix,"  he  persisted  bitterly. 

"Nonsenpe,  they'll  come  for  us  before  evening." 

"No  hope.  The  boys  won't  get  to  Loon  Lake  'fore  dark 
and  how  do  they  know  where  we  went?" 

"I  think  I  told  the  girls." 

"They  wouldn't  remember  if  you  had.  Anyway  they 
will  find  our  bodies  sooner  or  later,  that's  one  comfort." 

Phyllis  looked  at  him  sharply.  No,  he  was  not  kidding 
her;  he  was  in  deadly  earnest.  The  backwoodsman's 
courage  and  resourcefulness  seemed  to  have  completely 
deserted  him.  She  had  thought  those  qualities  ingrained 
in  his  very  nature  and  yet  they  had  gone  at  the  first  shock 
of  accident  or  disease.  She  noted  that  his  ragged  hair 
was  slate-gray  and  that  his  collar  bone  ridged  sharply 
through  his  shirt  and  sudden  compassion  swept  away  her 
disgust.  He  was  older  than  she  had  supposed.  Poor  old 
Ben!  She  had  a  strong  desire  to  put  her  arms  about  him 
and  mother  him. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  swim  ashore  and  go  for  help," 
she  volunteered. 

"It's  all  of  two  miles." 

"I  can  do  it — that  is,  I  can  try,"  she  ended  weakly. 

Ben  sniffed  contemptuously.  "You'd  be  sure  to  drown, 
or  else  get  lost  in  the  bush."  Then,  pleadingly,  "Don't 
leave  me  here  to  die  alone.  Miss  Phyllis." 

"Perhaps  I  could  find  the  boat?" 

"It's  sunk  or  bust  up  on  the  rocks.  Don't  leave  me. 
Miss.  The  rheumatiz  has  got  me  bad.  I'm  weak  as  a 
kitten." 


"All  right,  I'll  stay,"  she  consented  with  great  relief. 
The  thought  of  those  vast  watery  depths  made  her 
shudder  with  dread.  After  piling  on  more  brush  she 
squatted  beside  him  and  watched  the  sun  drift  like  a 
huge  poppy  petal  above  the  distant  forest. 

"Y'OU'LL  be  all  right  in  a  little  while,"  she  soothed. 

1  "Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  tell  you  a  story  I  read 
lately,  just  to  pass  away  the  time  you  know?  "  With- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  she  launched  into  her  tale.  Al- 
though the  author  might  not  have  recognised  his  "best 
.seller"  transposed  into  the  stage  vernacular  there  was  a 
piquancy  about  it  that  the  original  decidedly  lacked.  The 
guide  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  her  bright,  flower-like  face 
and  forgot  to  complain. 

"You  should  have  gone  in  for  something  worth  while," 
he  said  at  length.  "A  girl  as  smart  as  you  be  could  have 
been  a  school-ma'm  if  you'd  tried." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  It's  a  darned  shame  for  you  to  be  fiddlin' 
away  your  time  play-actin'.  Did  you  ever  think  seriously 
of  settlin'  down  and  having  a  house  of  your  own?" 

"Sure,  I've  thought  of  it,  Ben.  But  you  see  I'm  not  cut 
out  for  a  buxom  matron  with  twenty-two  children  and 
forty-four  pair  of  socks  to  mend.  I  g:uess  I'm  too  frivol- 
ous for  that." 

"Now,  I  ain't  so  sure  of  that,  Miss.  The  way  you've 
caught  ahold  and  tended  the  fire  and  done  your  best  to 
make  a  fdler  comfortable  shows  you've  got  the  right  stuff 
in  you.  I've  known  heaps  of  girls,  right  here  in  the 
settlements,  who'd  have  done  a  blamed  sight  worse." 

"My,  but  you'll  make  me  conceited,  Ben.  What  time 
is  it?" 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.    "Going  on  twelve." 

"Doesn't  the  time  just  crawl  when  you're  starving!" 

"The  third  day  is  a  darn  sight  worse.  After  that  you 
get  sort  of  numb-like,  they  say,  and  pass  away  painless 
but  clear-headed." 

"Surely  we  can  find  something  to  eat — moss  or  leaves 
or  bark,"  she  protested. 

The  guide  shook  his  head.  "They  only  does  that  in 
books."  And  after  a  pause,  "I  hope  they  find  us  'fore  the 
crows  do." 

During  the  afternoon  the  sun  beat  down  hotly  and  the 
two  castaways  sprawled  in  the  scanty  shade  of  the  stunted 
pines  dozing  uneasily.  Now  and  then  the  guide  would 
rouse  up  to  complain  bitterly  of  his  plight  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  approaching  dissolution,  at  which  the  member 
of  the  Sugar  Plum  Tree  would  attempt  to  refute  his  logic 
with  a  happier  brand  of  her  own. 

"They'll  be  here  by  morning,  old  dear,"  she  would 
announce  once  again. 

"Like  as  not  I'll  cash  in  'fore  mornin',  I'm  that  sick." 

"Nonsense.  A  fellow  can  go  a  whole  week  easy  with- 
out eating.    I  read  of  a  man  going  forty  days  once." 

"Bet  yer  he  didn't  have  the  rheumatiz.  Even  if  I 
pulled  through  I'd  like  as  not  be  a  cripple  all  my  days." 

"A  big  husky  woodsman  like  you!  No  danger.  Now 
poor  little  me,  that's  different.  Would  you  hke  another 
drink?" 

He  rose  on  his  elbow  and  drank  the  water  she  brought 
him  in  a  curved  slab  of  hemlock  bark. 

"Look  ahere.  Miss  Phyllis,  I've  been  doing  a  heap  of 
thinking  since  we  was  wrecked.  The  long  and  short  of  it 
is  this:  if  we  should  happen  to  be  saved — which  ain't 
at  alL  likely — folks  are  bound  to  talk  about  us.  It's 
human  nature.  Maybe  you'll  say  talk  never  hurt  no-, 
body.  But  when  you've  built  up  a  reputation  for  thirty 
years  more  or  less  you  don't  like  to  have  it  kicked  into 
a  heap  all  along  of  an  accident  like  this.  If  you  weren't 
on  the  stage  now  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  But  you  know 
what  folks  say  about  actresses  as  well  as  I  do,  though  I 
think  it  a  darned  shame  and  that  lots  of  'em  are  just  a^ 
good  as  any  other  folks."    He  paused  for  breath., 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  breathed  Phyllis. 

"It  ain't  your  fault.  Miss.  But  we're  here  and  got  to 
face  it.  Now  I  see  what's  the  right  thing  to  do  for  you  as 
well  as  for  me  and  I  says  plain  out,  will  you  marry  me?" 


S  BEN  was  now  sitting  bolt   upright    and  starina 
intently  she  dared  not  reveal  her  emotions  in  hei 


A 

face. 

"Really  now,  Ben,  this  is  so  sudden,"  she  gasped. 

"Not  so  sudden  either.  I've  been  weighing  it  up  and 
down  and  from  all  sides.  I  seen  from  the  moment  you 
set  foot  on  here  that  you  was  real  capable  and  with  a 
little  practice  would  make  a  right  smart  woman.  I  might 
as  well  tell  you  I  got  ten  thousand  in  th^  bank,  so  that 
you  wouldn't  have  to  slave.  I  might  be  younger  and 
friskier  I'll  admit,  but  exceptin'  the  rheumatiz  I'm  still 
sound.as  a  whistle." 

The  girl's  face  was  now  resting  on  her  knees.  She 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak.    The  guide  went  on: 

"Even  if  we  don't  pull  through  I  thought  maybe  you'd 
die  easier  knowin'  my  sentiments  toward  you.  Miss." 

"It  does  lighten  things  up,"  she  admitted.  And  then 
"You  are  a  dear  old  thing  and  I  thank  you  from  thj^ 
Continued  on  page  ^9 
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'*Hake  way!  make  way,  if  yoa  please,  Brentlemen  1*'  he  cried,  his  face  ruddy  with   the  sharp    wintry   air.      "Let  me   in,   please  I     Now,   if  yon   want   to  be  paid,   yoa 
must  let  the  money  come  througrh !     Plenty  of  money!     Money  for  all    of    yoa,    gentlemen,    and    more    from    where    this   come*    from!" 


T. 


OVINGTON'S  BANK 

By    STANLEY    J.    WEYMAN 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     DUDLEY    GLOYNE     SUMMERS 


I  H  t)  U  G  H  t  h  e 
thought  of  ap- 
peahng   to   the 
Squire  for  advice  was 
repugnant  to  him,  so 
great  was  his  uneasiness  that  Sir  Charles 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  that  course 
and   at  eleven  he  took  my  lady's  landau 
and  postillions  and  started  on  his  six- 
teen mile  drive  to  Garth.     He  avoided, 
the  town,  though  it  lay  only  a  little  out  of  his  way,  but  he 
saw  enough  of  the  unusual  concourse  on  the  road  to  add 
to  his  alarm.    Once,  nervous  and  fidgetty,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  the  order  to  turn  the  horses'  heads 
for  Aldersbury — he  would  go  direct  to  the  Bank 
and  see  Ovington!    But  before  he  spoke  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  half-past  twelve  saw  him  wheeling 
off  the  main  road  and  speeding  with  some  pomp 
and  much  cracking  of  whips  up  the  rough  ascent 
that  led  to  Garth. 

He  was  so  far  in  luck  that  he  found  the  Squire 
not  only  at  home,  but  standing  before  the  door,  a 
gaunt,  stooping  figure,  leaning  on  his  stick,  with 
Calamy  at  his  ellrow.  "Who  is  it?"  the  old  man 
asked,  as  he  caught  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs 
and  the  roll  of  the  wheels.  He  turned  his  sightless 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  carriage. 

"I  think  it's  Sir  Charles,  sir,"  Calamy  answered. 
"It's  his  jackets." 

"Ay!  Well,  I  won't  go  in,  unless  need  be.  Go 
you  to  the  stables  and  bid  'em  wait." 

Sir  Charles  alighted,  and  bidding  the  postillions 
draw  off,  gree{ed  his  host.  "I  want  your  advice. 
Squire,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  through  the  old 
man's;  and  after  a  few  commonplace  words  he  drew 
him  a  few  paces  from  the  door.  It  was  a  clear 
mild  day,  and  the  sun  was  shining  pleasantly.  "I'm 
in  a  position  of  difficulty.  Griffin,"  he  said. 
"You'll  tell  me,  I  know,  that  I've  only  myself  to 
thank  for  it,  and  perhaps  that  is  so.  But  that  does 
not  mend  matters.  The  position,  you  see,  is  this." 
.\nd  with  many  apologies  and  some  shamefaced- 


ness,  he  explained  the  situation  as  best  he  could. 
The  Squire  listened  with  gloomy  looks  and  beyond 
grunting  from  time  to  time,  in  a  manner  far  from  cheer- 


w 


HAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR.— It  is  the  year 
1823.  Ovington,  an  aggressive  banker,  is  promoting 
one  of  the  earliest  steam  railroads.  He  faces  two  problems, 
his  son  Clement,  who  dislikes  the  bank,  and  Squire  Griffin, 
who  is  antagonistic  to  the  railroad  project,  and  is  using  every 
influence  to  prevent  it  going  over  his  land.  Later  Ovington 
gives  Bourdillon,  the  nephew  of  the  squire,  a  partnership  in 
the  bank.  Clement  meets  the  squire's  daughter  and  a  mutual 
interest  develops. 

Meanwhile  Ovington's  Bank  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
financial  crisis,  that  threatens  its  existence.  In  getting  cer- 
tain papers  from  the  squire's  wall  safe,  Bourdillon  abstracts 
certain  stock  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  bank's  interests  and 
secures  the  blind  squire's  signature  to  their  transfer.  The 
squire  the  next  day  has  occasion  to  go  to  the  safe  to  get  certain 
documents  and  discovers  the  loss  of  stock.  Clement  intercepts 
Bourdillon  in  London  and  after  much  trouble  demands  and 
secures  the  missing  papers.  Bourdillon  feigns  friendship  and 
endeavors  to  recover  them  and  there  is  a  fight  in  which  Clement 
wins.  Meanwhile  there  is  an  excited  run  on  the  bank  but 
Clement  u  turns  in  time  to  avoid  a  crisis. 


ing,  he  did  not  inter- 
rupt his  visitor.    "Of 
course  I  ought  not  to 
have  touched  the  mat- 
ter," the  baronet  con- 
fessed, when  he  had  finished  his  story. 
"I  know  what  you  think  about  that, 
Griffin." 

"Of  course  you  ought  not!"  the  Squire 
responded,  and  he  struck  his  stick  on  the 
gravel.    "I  warned  you,  man,  and  you  wouldn't  take  the 
warning.     You  wouldn't    listen    to    me.  Why,  damme, 
Woosenham,  if  we  do  these  things,  if  we  once  begin  to  go 
on  'Change'  and  sell  and  buy,  where'll  you  draw 
the  line?     Where'll  you  draw    the  line?     How  are 
you  going  to  shut  out  the  tinkers  and  tailors  and 
Brummagem  and  Manchester  men  when  you  make 
yourselve.s  no  better  than  them!    How?    By  Jove, 
you  may  as  well  give  'em  all  votes  at  once,  and  in 
ten  years  time  we  shall  have  bagmen  on  the  Bench 
and  Jews  in  the  House!    Aldshire — we've  kept  up 
the  fence  pretty  well  in  Aldshire,  and  kept  our 
hands  pretty  clean,  too,  and  it's  been  my  pride  and 
my  fathers'  to  belong  to  this  County.    We're  pure 
blood  here.    We've  kept  ourselves  to  ourselves,  be- 
gad!   But  once  begin  this  kind  of  thing — " 

"I  know,  Griffin,  I  know,"  Woosenham  admitted 
meekly.  "You  were  right  and  I  was  wrong,  Squire. 
But  the  thing  is  done  and  what  am  I  to  do  now'.'  If 
I  stand  by  and  this  money  is  lost — " 

"Ay!  You'll  have  dropped  us  all  into  a  pretty 
scalding  pot  then!"  ' 

"Just  so,  just  so."  The  baronet  pleaded  guilty, 
but  all  the  same  he  was  growing  restive  under  the 
accusation,  and  he  plucked  up  spirit.  "Granted, 
but  after  all,  your  nephew's  in  the  concern.  Griffin, 
he's  in  it,  too,  you  know,  and—" 

He  stopped,  shocked  by  the  effect  of  hm  words 
The  old  man  had  withdrawn  his  arm  and  had 
step[)ed  back,  trembling  in  all  his  limbs.  "Not  with 
my  good  will!"  he  cried,  and  he  struck 
with  violence  on  the  ground. 


his  stick 
"Never!  Never!"  he 
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rii)eated  passionately,  "But  you  are  right,"  bitterly, 
•'you  are  riKht,  Woosenham.  The  taint  is  in  the  air,  the 
taint  of  the  City  and  the  'Change,'  and  we  cannot  escape 
it  even  here.  Kven  here  in  this  house!  In  the  concern? 
Ay.  he  is!  And  I  tell  you  I  wish  to  heaven  that  he  had 
hcen  in  his  grave  first!" 

THE  other,  a  kindly   nuui,   vMl^   Minni^-i.i    >  i,ii<ii  imi. 
"Oh,  come,  Squire,"  he  said;  and  he  took  the  old  man 
affectionately  by  the  arm  again.    "It's  no  such  matter  as 
all  that.    You  make  too  much  of  it.   He's 
young,  and  the  younger  generation  look 
at   these   things   differently.      After    all, 
there's  more  to  be  said  for  him  than  for 
me." 

The  Squire  groaned. 

"And  anyway,  my  old  friend,"  Woosen- 
ham continued  gently,  "advise  me.  Time 
pres.ses."  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "What 
shall  I  do?  What  had  I  better  do?  1  know 
I  am  safe  in  your  hands." 

The  Squire  sighed,  but  the  other's 
confidence  was  soothing,  and  with  the 
sigh  he  put  off  his  own  trouble.  He  re- 
flected, his  face  turned  to  the  ground  at 
his  feet.  "Do  you  think  him  honest?" 
he  asked  after  a  pause. 

"Who?  Ovington?" 

"Ay,"  gloomily.  "Ovington.  The  ban- 
ker, there." 

"Well,  I  do  think  he  is.  Yes,  I  do  think 
so.    I've  no  reason  to  think  otherwise." 

"He's  a  director,  ain't  he?" 

"Of  the  Railroad?  Yes." 

"Responsible  as  you  are?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he  is!" 

"A  kind  of  trustee,  then,  ain't  he?    For  the 
shareholders." 

Sir  Charles  had  not  seen  it  in  that  light  be- 
fore.   He  looked  at  his  adviser  with  growing  , 
respect.    "Well,  I  take  it  he  is— now  you  men- 
tion it.  Griffin,"  he  said. 

"Then — ,"  this  it  was  plain  was  the  verdict, 
and  the  other  listened  with  all  his  ears— "if  he 
is  honest,  he'll  not  have  mixed  the  money  with 
his  own.  He'll  not  have  put  it  to  an  Ordinary 
account.  But  to  a  Trust  account — so  that  it 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  Company,  and 
not  be  liable  to  calls  on  him.  That's  what  he 
should  have  done,  anyway.  Whether  he  has 
done  it,  or  not  is  another  matter.  He's  pre.ssed, 
hard  pressed,  I  hear,  and  I  don't  know  that 
we  can  expect  the  last  spit  of  honesty  from 
such  as  him!  It's  not  what  I've  been  brought 
up  to  expect.  But,"  with  a  return  of  his  former 
bitterness,  "we  may  be  changing  places  with  'em  even  in 
that!  God  knows!  And  I  do  know  something  that  gives 
me  to  believe  that  he  will  behave  as  he  should." 

''You  do?"  Sir  Charles  exclaimed,  his  spirits  rising. 
"You  think  so?" 

"Well,  I  do,  "  reluctantly.  "I'll  speak  as  I  know.  But 
if  I  were  you  I  should  go  to  him  now  and  tell  him,  as  one 
man  to  another,  that  that's  what  you  expect;  and  if  he 
hangs  back,  tell  him  plain  that  if  that  money's  not  put 
aside,  he'll  have  to  answer  to  the  law  for  it.  Whether  that 
will  frighten  him  or  not,"  the  Squire  concluded,  "I'm  not 
lawyer  enough  to  say.  But  you'll  learn  his  mind." 

"I'll  go  in  at  once,"  Sir  Charles  replied  thankfully. 

"I'm  going  in  myself.  If  you'll  take  me  in — you've 
four  horses  a'nt  you? — it  will  save  time,  and  my  people 
shall  fetch  me  out  in  an  hour  or  so." 

SIR  CHARLES  assented  with  gratitude,  thankful  for 
his  support;  and  Calamy  was  summoned.  Two  min- 
utes later  they  got  away  from  the  door  in  a  splutter  of 
flying  gravel  and  dead  beech  leaves.  They  clattered 
down  the  stony  avenue,  over  the  bridge  and  into  the 
high  road. 

Probably  of  all  those — and  they  were  many — who 
travelled  that  day  with  their  faces  set  towards  the  bank, 
they  were  the  last  to  start.  If  Tuesday  had  been  the 
town's  day,  this  was  certainly  the  country's  day.  For  one 
thing  there  was  a  market;  for  another,  the  news  of  some- 
thing amiss,  of  something  that  threatened  the  little  hoard 
of  each,  the  slowly-garnered  deposit  or  the  hardly-won 
note,  had  journeyed  by  this  time  far  and  wide.  It  had 
reached  alike  the  remote  flannel-mill  lapped  in  the  folds 
of  the  border-hills,  and  the  secluded  hamlet  buried  amid 
orchards,  and  traceable  on  the  landscape  only  by  the 
grey  tower  of  its  church.  On  foot  and  on  horse-back, 
riding  and  tying,  in  gigs  and  ass-carts,  in  market  vans  and 
carriers'  carts,  the  countryside  came  in — all  who  had  any- 
thing to  lose,  and  many  who  had  nothing  at  stake  but 
were  moved  by  a  vague  alarm.  Even  before  daybreak 
the  roads  had  begun  to  echo  the  sound  of  their  marching. 
They  came  by  the  East  Bridge,  labouring  up  the  steep 
winding  cop,  by  the  West  Bridge  under  the  gabled  fronts 
of  Maerdol,  along  the  River  Bank  before  the  house  of  the 
old  sea-dog  whose  name  was  a  household  word  and  whose 
portrait  hung  behind  the  Mayor's  chair,  and  so  up  the 


Foregate — from  every  quarter  they  came.  Before  ten, 
the  streets  were  teeming  with  country-folk,  whose  fears 
were  not  allayed  by  the  news  that  all  through  the  prev- 
ious day  the  townsfolk  had  been  drawing  their  money. 

Not  all  who  gathered  there,  had  anything  to  lose.  Many 
were     mere  onlookers.     But  here  and  there  were  to  be 
seen  compre.ssed  lips,  pale  faces,  anxious  eyes.    Here  and 
there    women    gripped    books    with    feverish  fingers    or 
squeezed  handkerchiefs  into  tight  balls.     And  now  and 
again  a  man  broke  into  bad  words,  and  muttered  what  he 
would  do  if  they  robbed  him.    There 
were  country  shopkeepers  who  had 
■•>  lodged  the  money  to  meet  the  travel- 

ler's account,  and  trembled  for  its 
safety.  There  were  girls  who  saw 
their  hard-earned  portions  at  stake. 


LADY  OF  VENTURES,  the  striking 
J  novelette  by  Ann  Gay  which  will  appear 
in  the  September  1st  issue  of  MacLean's 
Magazine,  will  continue  the  practice  already 
begun  of  publishing  a  long  story  complete 
in  one  issue.  It  is  a  story  full  of  surprises, 
full  of  mystery  and  adventure.  Not  the  ad- 
venture that  one  can  only  read  about.  In- 
deed the  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  romance  that  could  so  readily 
happen  to  anyone.  It  is  a  story  written  by 
a  Canadian  and  has  its  setting  in  Montreal. 
It  is  a  story  in  which  romance  and  adventure, 
and  a  little  touch  of  the  occult,  blend  in  a 
very  happy  love  story. 


and  parsons  whose  hearts  ached  as  they  thought  of  the 
invalid  wife  or  the  boy's  school-bill;  and  there  were  at 
least  a  score  who  knew  that  if  the  blow  fell,  the  bailiff, 
never  far  from  the  threshold,  would  be  in  the  house.  Be- 
fore the  eyes  of  not  a  few  rose  the  spectres  of  the  poor- 
house  and  a  pauper  funeral. 

Standing  in  groups,  or  dotted  amid  the  crowd,  were 
bigger  men,  wool-brokers  and  cattle-dealers,  men  loud 
in  bar-parlours  and  great  among  their  fellows,  whose 
rubicund  faces  showed  flabby  and  whose  fleshy  lips  moved 
in  endless  calculations.  How  was  this  bill  to  be  met,  and 
who  would  renew  that  one?  Too  often  the  end  of  their 
calculations  spelled  ruin — if  the  bank  failed.  Ruin — 
and  many  were  they  who  depended  on  these  big  men — 
wage-earners,  clerks,  creditors,  poor  relations!  One  man 
walking  up  and  down  under  the  arcade  of  the  Market 
House,  was  the  centre  for  many  eyes.  He  was  an 
auctioneer  from  a  neighbouring  town,  a  man  of  wide 
dealings,  who  it  was  whispered  had  lodged  with  Oving- 
ton's  the  proceeds  of  his  last  great  sale — a  sum  running 
into  thousands  and  due  every  penny  to  the  vendor. 

His  case  and  other  hard  cases  were  whispered  by  one  to 
another,  and  bruited  about  they  roused  the  passions  even 
of  those  who  were  not  involved.  Yet  when  the  bank  at 
length  opened— on  the  stroke  of  ten— an  odd  thing  hap- 
pened. A  sigh,  swelling  to  a  murmur,  rose  from  the 
dense  crowd,  but  no  one  moved.  The  expected  came  as 
the  unexpected,  there  was  a  moment  of  suspense,  of  wait- 
ting.  No  one  advanced.  Then  some  one  raised  a  shout, 
and  there  was  a  rush  for  the  entrance,  men  struggled  and 
women  were  thrust  aside,  smaller  men  were  borne  in  on 
the  arms  of  their  fellows.  A  wail  rose  from  the  unsuccess- 
ful, but  no  man  heeded  it,  or  waited  for  his  neighbour,  or 
looked  aside  to  see  who  it  was  who  strove  and  thrust  and 
struggled  at  his  elbow.  They  pushed  in  tumultuously, 
their  country  boots  drumming  on  the  boards.  Their 
entrance  was  like  the  inrush  of  an  invading  army. 

T^HE  clerks,  the  cashier,  Ovington  himself,  stood  at  the 
■*■  counter  waiting  motionless  to  receive  them,  con- 
fronting them  with  what  courage  they  might.  But  the 
strain  of  the  preceding  day  had  told.  The  clerks  could 
not  conceal  their  misgivings,  and  even  Rodd  failed  to 
bear  himself  with  the  chilling  air  which  had  yesterday 
abashed  the  modest.     He  shot  vindictive  glances  across 


the  counter,  his  will  was  still  good  to  wither,  but  the 
crowd  was  to-day  made  up  of  rougher  material,  was  more 
brusque  and  less  subservient.  They  cared  nothing  for 
him,  and  he  looked  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  weary  and  dis- 
pirited. There  was  no  longer  any  pretence  that  things 
were  normal  or  that  the  bank  was  not  face  to  face  with  a 
crisis.  The  gloves  were  off.  They  were  no  longer  banker 
and  customers.    They  were  enemies. 

It  was  the  banker  himself  who  this  morning  stood  for- 
ward and  in  a  few  cold  words  informed  his  friends  that 
they  would  all  be  paid;  requesting  them  at  the  same  time 
to  be  good  enough  to  keep  order  and  await  their  turns — 
otherwife  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  with  des- 
patch. He  added  a  single  sentence,  in  which  he  express- 
ed his  regret  that  those  who  had  known  him  so  long 
should  doubt,  as  he  could  only  suppose  that  they  did 
doubt,  his  ability  to  meet  his  engagements. 

It  was  well  done,  with  calmness  and  dignity, 
but  as  he  ceased  to  speak — his  appearance  had 
for  the  moment  imposed  silence — adisturbance 
broke  out  near  the  door.  A  man  thrust  him- 
self in.  Ovington,  already  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing, recognised  the  new  comer,  and  a  keen  ob- 
server might  have  noted  that  his  face,  grave 
before,  turned  a  shade  paler.  But  he  met  the 
blow.    "Is  that  Mr.  Yapp?"  he  asked. 

It  was  the  auctioneer  from  Iron  Ferry.  "Ay, 
Mr.  Ovington,  it  is,"  he  said,  the  perspiration 
on  his  face,  "and  you  know  my  position." 

Ovington  nodded.  Yapp  was  one  of  five 
depositors,  big  men,  whose  claims  had  been, 
for  the  la.st  twenty-four  hours,  a  nightmare  to 
him.  But  he  let  nothing  be  seen,  and  "kindly 
let  Mr.  Yapp  pass,"  he  said.  "I  will  deal  with 
him  myself."  Then,  as  a  murmur  of  pro- 
test arose,  "Gentlemen,"  he  said  sternly,  "you 
must  let  me  conduct  my  business  in  my  own 
way,  or  I  close  my  doors.  Let  Mr.  Yapp  pass„ 
if  you  please." 

They  let  him  through  then,  some  grumbling, 
others  patting  him  on  the  back.  "Good  luck 
to  you,  Jimmy!"  cried  one  well-wisher,  the 
counter  was  raised,  and  re-settling  his  clothes 
about  him,  the  auctioneer  followed  Mr.  Ov- 
ington into  the  parlour.  The  banker  closed 
the  door  upon  them. 

"How  much  is  it,  Mr.  Yapp?"  he  asked. 

'TpHE  man's  hands  shook  as  he  drew  out  the 
■*■  receipt.  "Two  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  forty,"  he  said.  "I  hope  to  God  it's  all 
right,  sir?"  His  voice  shook.  "It's  not  my 
money,  and  to  lose  it  would  three  parts  ruin 
me." 
"You  need  not  fear."  the  banker  assured  him. 
"The  money  is  here."  But  for  a  moment  he  did  not  con- 
tinue. He  stood,  hiseyes  on  the  man's  face.lost  in  thought. 
Then,  "The  money  is  here  and  you  can  have  it,  Yapp." 
he  said,  "but  I  am  going  to  be  plain  with  you.  You  will 
do  me  the  greatest  possible  favour  if  you  will  leave  it  for  a 
few  days.  The  bank  is  solvent — I  give  you  my  honour 
it  is.  No  one  will  lose  a  penny  by  it,  in  the  end.  But  if 
this  and  other  large  sums  are  drawn  to-day  I  may  have 
to  close  for  a  time,  and  the  injury  to  me  will  be  very 
great.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  friend  who  may  be  able  to 
return  the  favour  ten-fold — " 

"But  I  daren't  do  it!"  the  man  declared  desperately, 
the  sweat  springing  out  anew  on  his  face.  "It  isn't  my 
money  and  I  can't  leave  it!  I  daren't  do  it,  sir!" 

Ovington  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  plead  farther,  and 
he  changed  his  tone.  "Very  good,"  he  said,  and  he  forced 
himself  to  speak  equably.  "I  quite  understand.  You 
shall  have  the  money."  Sitting  down  at  the  table  he 
wrote  the  amount  on  a  slip,  and  struck  the  bell  that  stood 
beside  his  desk.  The  younger  clerk  came  in.  He  handed 
him  the  slip. 

Yapp  did  not  waver,  but  he  remembered  that  good 
turns  had  been  done  to  him  in  that  room,  and  he  was 
troubled.  "If  it  was  my  money,"  he  said  awkwardly,  "or 
if  there  was  anything  else  I  could  do,  Mr  Ovington?" 

"You  can,"  Ovington  replied.  He  had  got  himself  in 
hand  and  he  spoke  cheerfully. 

"Well—" 

"You  can  hold  your  tongue.  Yapp,"  smiling. 

"It's  done,  sir.  I  won't  have  a  tongue  except  to  say 
that  the  money's  paid.  You  may  depend  upon  me." 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  not  forget  it."  The  clerk  brought 
in  the  money,  and  stayed  until  it  was  counted  and  check- 
ed and  the  receipt  given.  Then,  "That's  right,  Mr, 
Yapp,"  the  banker  said,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair.  "Show 
Mr.  Yapp  out,  Williams."  • 

Yapp  followed  the  clerk.  His  appearance  in  the  bank 
was  greeted  by  half  a  dozen  voices.  "Ha'  you  got  it?"' 
they  cried. 

He  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  he  slapped  his  pocket 
briskly.  "Every  penny!"  he  said;  and  something  like  a 
cheer  went  up.  "I'd  not  have  worried,  but  it  wasn't  my 
money." 

Ovington's  appeal  to  him  had  been  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
very  much,  now  that  it  had  failed,  did   the  banker  regret 


t.  But  he  had  calculated  that  that  twenty-seven  hundred 
Bounds  might  just  make  the  difference,  and  he  had  been 
tempted.  Left  to  himself  he  sat,  turning  it  over,  and 
wondering  if  the  auctioneer  would  be  silent;  and  his  face, 
now  that  the  mask  was  off,  was  haggard  and  careworn. 
He  had  slept  little  the  night  before,  and  things  were 
working  out  as  he  had  feared  that  they  would. 

Presently  he  heard  a  disturbance  in  the  outer  room. 
Something  had  occurred  to  break  the  orderly  course  of 
paying  out.  He  rose  and  went  out,  a  frown  on  his  face. 
He  was  prepared  for  trouble,  but  he  found  to  his  relief 
that  the  interru()tion  was  caused  by  nothing  worse  than 
his  son's  return. 

Having  given  his  word  to  Arthur  to  carry  the  money 
through  the  bank,  Clement  had  sunk  whatever  scruples 
he  felt  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  well.  He  had 
driven  up  to  the  door  with  a  flourish,  had  taken  the  gold 
from  the  chaise,  and  now  with  all  the  parade  he  could,  he 
was  bringing  it  into  the  bank.  His  brisk  entrance,  and 
cheery  presence,  and  the  careless  words  he  flung  on 
this  side  and  that  as  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  seemed 
in  a  trice  to  clear  the  air  and  lift  the  depression.  Not 
even  Arthur  could  have  carried  the  thing  through  more 
easily  or  more  flamboyantly.  And  that  was  saying  much. 

"Make  way!  Make  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen!" 
he  cried,  his  face  ruddy  with  the  sharp  wintry  air.  "Let 
me  in,  please!  Now,  if  you  want  to  be  paid,  you  must  let 
the  money  come  through!  Plenty  of  money!  Plenty  for 
all  of  you,  gentlemen,  and  more  from  where  this  comes 
from!  But  you  must  let  me  get  by!  Hallo,  Rawlins,  is 
that  you?  You're  good  at  dead  weights.  Here,  lift  it! 
What  do  you  make  of  it?"  And  he  thrust  the  bag  he 
carried  into  a  stout  farmer's  hands. 

"Well,  it  be  pretty  near  fifty  pund,  I'd  say,"  Rawlins 
replied.  "Though,  by  gum,  it  don't  look  within  a  third 
of  it,  Mr.  Clement." 

Clement  laughed.  "Well  done!"  he  said.  "You're 
just  about  right.  And  you  can  say  after  this,  Rawlins, 
that  you've  lifted  fifty  pound  weight  of  gold!  Now, 
make  way,  gentlemen,  make  way,  if  you  please.  There's 
more  to  come  in!  Plenty  more." 

HE  BUSTLED  through  with  the  bag,  greeted  his 
father  gaily,  and  placed  his  burden  on  the  floor  be- 
side him.  Then  he  went  back  for  the  other  bag.  He 
made  a  second  countryman  weigh  this,  grinned  at  his 
face  of  astonishment,  then  taking  up  the  two  bags  he 
went  through  with  his  father  to  the  parlour. 

His  arrival  had  done  good.  The  clerks  perked  up, 
smiled  at  one  another,  went  to  and  fro  more  briskly. 
Rodd  braced  himself,  and  though  he  knew  the  truth,  be- 
gan to  put  on  airs,  bandied  words  with  a  client,  and 
called  contemptuously  for  order.  And  the  customers 
looked  sheepish.  Gold!  gold  coming  in  like  that  in  bags 
as  if  'twere  com- 
mon stuff!  It 
made  them  think 
twice.  A  few, 
balancing  in  their 
minds asmall  pos- 
sible loss  against 
the  banker's  cer- 
tain favour,  hes- 
itated and  hung 
back.  Two  or 
three  even  went 
out  without  cash- 
ing their  notes 
and  shrugged 
their  shoulde  s  in 
the  street,  de- 
claring the  whole 
thing  was  non- 
sense. They  had 
been  bambooz- 
led. They  had 
been  hoaxed.  The 
bank  was  sound 
enough. 

But  behind  the  parlour  door  things 
wore  a  different  aspect. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE  banker  looked  at  the'money 
lying  at  his  feet.     Clement  looked 
t  his   father.     He   noted   the  elder 
'inan'.s  despondent  attitude,  he  read 
■the  lines  which  anxiety  had  deepened 
on  his  brow,  and  his  assumed  gaiety 
[fell  from  him.     He  longed  to  do  or  to 
pay    something   that    might   comfort 
he  other,  but  mauvaise  honle  and  the 
[reserve  of  years  were  too  much  for 
|him,  and  instead  he  rapidly  and  suc- 
nctly  told  his  tale,  running  over  what 
d  happened  in  London  and  on  the 
>ad.     He  accounted  for  wh^t  he  had 
rought  and  explained   why  he   had 
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brought  it  and  at  whose  request.  Then,  as  the  banker, 
lost  in  troubled  thought,  his  eyes  on  the  money,  did  not 
speak,  "It  goes  badly  then,  sir,  does  it?"  he  said,  "I  see 
that  the  place  is  full." 
•  Ovington's  eyes  were  still  on  the  bags,  and  though  he 
forced  himself  to  answer,  his  tOnewasduU  and  mechanical. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "we  paid  out  eleven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred yesterday.  I  have  just  settled  with  Yapp — two 
thousand  seven  hundred.  Mills  and  Blakeway  have 
drawn  at  the  counter — three  thousand  and  fifty  between 
them.  Jenkins  sent  his  cheque  for  twelve  hundred  by 
his  son,  but  he  omitted  to  fill  in  the  date." 

"And  you  didn't  pay  it?" 

"No,  I  didn't  pay  it.  Why  should  I?  But  he  will  be  in 
himself  by  the  two  o'clock  coach.  The  only  other  account 
— large  account  outstanding — is  Owen's  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred. Probably  he  will  come  in  by  the  same  coach.  In 
the  meantime, — "  he  took  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  table, 
"we  have  notes  for  rather  more  than  two  thousand  still 
out — half  of  these  may  not  for  one  reason  or  another 
be  presented.  And  on  current  account  we  still  owe 
something  like  two  thousand .    " 

"You  may  be  called  upon  for  another  six  thousand 
then,  sir?" 

"Six  at  best,  seven  thousand  or  a  little  more  at  worst. 
And  we  had  in  the  till  to  meet  it,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  about  three  thousand.  We  should  not  have  had  as 
much  if  Rodd  had  not  paid  in  four  hundred   and  fifty." 

"Rodd?"  Clejnent's  eyes  sparkled.  "God  bless  him. 
He's  a  Trojan,  and  I  shan't  forget  it,  Bravo,  Rodd!" 

The  banker  nodded,  but  in  a  perfunctory  way.  "That's 
the  position,"  he  said.  "If  Owen  and  Jenkins  hold  off — 
but  there's  no  hope  of  that — we  may  go  on  till  four  o'- 
clock. But  if  either  comes  in  we  must  close.  Close," 
bitterly,  "for  the  lack  of  three  thousand  or  four  thousand 
pounds!" 

Clement  sighed.  Young  as  he  was  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  effect  of  his  exertions,  of  his  double  journey,  and 
his  two  sleepless  nights.  At  last,  "No  one  will  lose,  sir?" 
he  said. 

"No,  no  one,  ultimately  and  directly,  by  us.  And  if  we 
were  an  old  bank,  if  we  were  Dean's  even — "  there  was 
venom  in  the  tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  rival's  name — 
"we  might  resume  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  W^e  might  re- 
open and  go  on.  But,"  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "we  are 
not  Dean's,  and  no  one  would  trust  us  after  this.  It 
would  be  useless  to  resume.  And  of  course,  the  sacrifices 
that  we  have  made  have  been  very  costly.  We  have 
had  to  rediscount  bills  at  20  per  cent,  and  sell  a  long  line 
of  securities  at  a  loss,  and  what  is  left  on  our  hands  may 
be  worth  money  some  day,  but  it  is  worthless  at  present." 

."Wolley's  Mill?" 

"Ay,  and  other  things.    Other  things." 

Clement  looked  at  the  "floor  and  again  the  longing  to 
say  something  or  do  something  that  might  comfort  his 
father,  pressed  upon  him.  To  himself,  the  catastrophe, 
save  so  far  as  it  separated  him  from  Josina,  was  a  small 


He  turned  his  head  for  his  hearing  was 
still  srood.  "What's  that?  Aren't  we 
a  I  on  e  ?  '  *  *  'O  n  e 
moment,"  .  Ovinjjrton 
said.  Rodd  had 
tapped  at  the  door 
;  and   put  in    his   head. 
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thing.  He  had  had  no  experience  of  poverty,  he  was 
young,  and  to  begin  the  world  again  at  the  bottom  had 
no  terrors  for  him.  But  with  his  father  it  was  different, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  different.  His  father  had  built 
up  from  nothing  the  edifice  that  now  cracked  and  crum- 
bled about  them.  He  had  planned  it,  he  had  seen  it  rise 
and  grow,  he  had  rejoiced  in  it,  and  been  proud  of  it.  On 
it  he  had  spent  the  force  and  the  energy  of  the  best 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  he  had  not  now,  he  had  no 
longer,  the  vigour  or  the  strength  to  set  about  rebuilding. 

TT  WAS  a  tragedy  and  Clement  saw  that  it  was  a  trag- 
■•■  edy.  And  all  for  the  lack — pity  rose  strong  within 
him — all  for  the  lack  of — four  thousand  pounds!  To 
him,  conversant  with  the  bank's  transactions,  it  seemed 
a  small  sum.  It  was  a  small  sum. 

"Ay,  four  thousand!"  his  father  repeated.  His  eyes 
returning  mechanically  to  the  money  at  his  feet,  re- 
turned and  fixed  themselves  upon  it.  "Though  in  a 
month  we  may  be  able  to  raise  twice  as  much  again!  And 
here — here!"  touching  it  with  his  foot,  "is  the  money!  All 
and  more  than  all  that  we  need,  Clement." 

Then  at  last  Clement  perceived  the  direction  of  his 

father's  gaze,  he  understood,  and  he  took  the  alarm.    He 

put  aside  his  reserve,  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  elder 

man's  shoulder  and  by  the  pressure  of  his  silent  caress 

he  strove  to  recall  him  to  himself,  to  reassure  him,  to 

prove  to  him  that  whatever  happened,  whatever  befel 

they  were  one — father  and  son,  united  inseparably  by 

fortune.     But  aloud,  "No!"  he  said  firmly,  "Not  t^S^ 

sir!    I  have  given  my  word.    And  besides — " 

"He  would  be  no  loser." 

"No,  we  should  be  the  losers." 

"But — but  it  was  not  we — it  was  Bourdillon,  la 

"Ay,  it  was  Bourdillon.     And  we  are  not  Bour 

Not  yet!  Nor  ever,  sir!" 

Ovington  turned  away.  His  hand  shook,  the  papers 
that  he  affected  to  put  together  on  his  desk  rustled  in  his 
grasp.  He  knew — knew  well  that  his  son  was  right.  But 
how  great  was  the  temptation!  There  lay  the  money,  at 
his  feet,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  be  called  to 
account  for  it.  There  lay  the  money  that  would  gain  the 
necessary  time,  that  would  meet  all  claims,  that  would 
save  the  bank. 

Fortunately  the  habit  of  business  integrity  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  reinforced  and  supported  the  son's  argument 
— and  the  battle  was  won.  "You  are  right,"  the  banker 
said  huskily,  his  face  still  averted,  his  hands  trembling 
among  the  papers.  "But  take  it  away!  For  God's  sake, 
boy,  take  it  away!  Take  it  out  of  my  sight,  or  I  do  not 
know  what  I  may  do!" 

"You'll  do  the  right  thing,  sir,  never  fear!"  the  son 
asnwered  confidently.  And  with  an  effort  he  lifted  the 
two  heavy  bags  and  moved  towards  the  door.  But  on  the 
threshold  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  "Thank 
God!"  'And  to  Betty,  who  met  him  in  the  hall  and  flung 
her  arms  about  his  neck — the  girl  was  in  tears,  for  the 
shadow  of  anxiety  hung  over  the  whole  house,  and  even 
the  panic-stricken  maids  were  listening  on  the  stairs,  or 
peering  from  the  windows— "Take  care  of  him,  Betty," 
he  said,  his  eyes  shining.  "Take  care  of  him,  girl. 
I  shall  be  back  by  one  o'clock.  If  I  could  stay  with  him 
now  I  would,  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot!  And  don't  fret. 
It  will  come  right  yet!" 

"Oh,  poor  father!"  she  cried.    "Is  there  no  hope?" 

"Very  little.  But  worse 
things  have  happened.  And 
we  may  be  proud  of  him, 
Betty.  We've  good  cause 
to  be  proud  of  him.  I  say 
it  that  know!    Cheer  up!" 

Betty,  lingering  in  the 
darker  part  of  the  hall 
where  the  servants  could 
not  spy  on  her,  listened  and 
longed  to  go  in  to  him,  and 
comfort  him.  But  all  the 
rules  forbade  this,  she  might 
not  distract  him  at  such  a 
time.  Yet,  had  she  known 
how  deep  was  his  depression 
as  he  sat  sunk  in  his  chair, 
had  she  known  how  the  past 
mocked  him,  and  the  long 
chain  of  his  successes  rose 
and  derided  him,  how  the 
mirage  of  long-cherished 
hopes  melted  and  left  all 
cold  before  him  -had  she 
gue.ssed  the  full  bitterne.ss 
of  his  spirit,  she  had  broken 
through  every  rule  and  gone 
in  to  him. 

The  self-made  man! 
Proudly, disdainfully  he  had 
flung  the  taunt  bark  in 
men's  faces.  Could  they 
make,  could  they  have  made 
themselve.s,  as  he  had?  And 
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Prague's  "Government  House" 

Ancient  Home  of  Emperors  Now  President's  Modernized 

Residence. 


RHETA  CHILDE  DORR 


THE  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
less  than  four  years  old,  but  Hrad- 
chany  Castle,  the  official  residence  of 
Masaryk,  its  president,  was  built  more 
than  600  years  ago.  In  its  grey  stones  is 
written  the  history  of  Bohemia.  Mrs. 
Dorr  is  familiar  with  the  new  republic  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  foreigner  who  can 
speak  from  actual  experience  of  the  Castle 
over  which  she  was  shown.  In  Our 
World  she  tells  of  its  history  and  of  what 
Masaryk  has  accomplished  in  giving  this 
old,  yet  new  country  a  position  among 
the  powers  of  Europe.  From  her  instruc- 
tive article  we  quote  in  part  as  follows:  — 

"Nobody  knows  when  the  first  castle 
was  built  on  that  commanding  height,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  present  castle 
was  begun  in  the  early  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury to  replace  a  much  earlier  one  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1313.  Its  builder  was  Charles 
I,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Excepting 
Charlemagne  the  Dark  Ages  produced  no 
more  enlightened  ruler.  It  was  Charles 
who  created  a  new  Prague  and  made  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  cap- 
itals in  Europe.. 

"Then,  as  now,  Hradchany  Castle 
towered  above  Prague,  and  was  the  centre 
round  which  its  active  life  moved.  The 
successors  of  Charles  added  to  it  grad- 
ually until  it  became  a  huge  pile  of  towers, 
halls,  chapels,  audience  rooms  and  resid- 
ences, built  around  wide  courts  of  cobbled 
stones. 

"The  newest  wing,  now  the  President's 
home,  was  built  by  Maria  Theresa  in  the 
first  years  of  her  reign  over  the  con- 
quered Czechs  and  Slovaks.  A  Republic- 
an President — essentially  a  Democrat — 
now  occupies  the  sumptuous  quarters 
originally  designed  for  the  royal  conquer- 
or of  the  country. 

"The  castle  derives  its  atmosphere  from 
the  long  and  vivid  story  which  has  made 
it  what  it  is.  The  Eighteenth  Century 
is  stamped  upon  it  because  Maria  Theresa 
was  the  first  Hapsburg  monarch  to  make 
Prague  a  residence.  After  her  day  the 
Emperors  of  Austria-Hungary  lived  prin- 
cipally in  Vienna  and  Budapest,  with  a 
choice  of  innumerable  country  chateaus 
in  which  to  spend  the  warm  seasons. 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  deposed  in  1848,  re- 
tired to  the  sanctuary  of  Hradchany  to 
finish  his  melancholy  days.  Once  in  a 
while  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  brought 
boon  companions  for  a  brief  stay.  Sever- 
al times  Emperor  Franz  Josef  held  glit- 
tering state  receptions  there.  But  save 
for  these  occasional  visitors,  the  palace 
remained  closed  for  nearly  a  hundred-and- 
fifty  years. 

"President  Masaryk  is  the  great  moul- 
der of  the  new  Europe.  Like  the  room  in 
which  he  spends  his  quiet  hours,  lil^e  the 
castle  in  which  he  lives  and  which  lie  has 
adapted  to  modern  needs,  his  govern- 
ment is  what  he  has  made  it.  Without 
him  the  social,  economic  and  political 
chaos  of  the  Slave  states  after  the  war 
might  have  continued  indefinitely.  It  was 
he  who  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
Little  Entente,  who  re-established  friend- 
ly relations  between  Austria  and  her  most 


important  succession  state,  who  put  in 
motion  the  jammed  wheels  of  commerce 
among  all  the  succession  states.  It  was 
due  to  his  implacable  firmness  that  re- 
peated efforts  to  restore  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  to  the  Hungarian  throne  have 
come  to  nought. 

"How  then  has  he  applied  his  matured 
beliefs  and  his  principles  of  government  to 
the  scarred  old  castle  which  is  Czecho- 
slovakia? What  modern  improvements 
has  he  been  able  to  install  to  make  it  an 
adequate  dwelling-place  for  modern,  free- 
dom-loving citizens? 

"Indeed  it  was  a  difficult  task  he  faced 
as  the  first  President  of  the  new  democ- 
cracy.  Much  remodeling  was  necessary. 
The  battle  madness,  at  the  beginning,  was 
still  alive  and  on  every  frontier  was  a 
potential  if  not  an  actual  war.  The  popu- 
lation was  starving,  freezing,  and  dying 
of  disease  and  exhaustion.     Masaryk  and 


the  men  around  him,  who  had  been  trained 
in  his  own  school,  knew  what  must  be 
done  in  their  own  country  and  in  the 
surrounding  states. 

"Two  immediate  tasks  confronted 
them.  They  had  to  build  from  the  ruins 
of  a  mediaeval  autocracy  the  structure  of 
a  modern  republic  and  they  had  to  re- 
solve the  snarling  border  states  into  peace- 
ful and  co-operating  neighbors. 

"Just  before  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  Revolution  I  asked  President  Mas- 
aryk what  he  considered  the  greatest  ad- 
vance the  Republic  had  made  in  three 
years.  He  answered,  'We  have  estab- 
lished in  Slovakia  two  thousand  elemen- 
tary schools,  fifty  high  schools  and  a 
University.' 

"In  his  eyes  this  was  more  important 
than  the  return  to  normal  exchange,  and 
of  course  it  is  more  important.  But  what 
other  executive  in  what  other  country 
would  have  said  so?  That  attitude  of 
mind  is  really  the  keynote  of  his  policy  as 
ruler  of  his  country.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  ills  of  modern  life  can  be  cured  by 
legislation.  He  believes  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  those  who  govern 
must  be  reduced  to  terms  of  human 
character. 


One  Remedy  for  Germany 

Value  of  Mark  Must  be  Stabilized  If  Germany  is  To  Pay. 


REV.  CANON  B.  H.  STREETER 


A 


MIXED  party  of  business  men  and 
persons  of  academic  occupations, 
of  whom  Canon  Streeter  was  one,  lately 
made  a  visit  to  Berlin  and  Dresden  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  find  out  the  real  facts 
as  to  current  opinion  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  Germany.  The  impressions 
they  gained  from  their  visit  are  described 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  the  Canon 
who  says,  in  part: — 

"Those  of  us  who  had  known  Berlin 
before  the  war  felt  at  once  the  absence  of 
its  characteristic  atmosphere  of  aggres- 
sive efficiency.  There  is  no  longer  the 
same  impression  that  everything  is 
precisely  regulated.  The  streets  are  not 
quite  so  clean;  the  public  buildings  are  not 
so  spick  and  span.  The  rarest  of  sights 
is  an.  officer  in  uniform.  The  police,  in- 
stead of  behaving  as  the  drill-masters  of 


the    public,    keep    in    the    background. 

"The  general  impression  we  gathered 
from  things  said  and  quite  as  much  from 
things  left  unsaid,  was  that  the  business 
community  felt  that  the  Kaiser  himself 
was  an  incompetent  egoist  and  that  his 
advisers,  especially  his  military  and  naval 
advisers,  had  been  men  of  an  exclusively 
departmental  mind,  which  had  neces- 
sarily led  to  fatal  mistakes  in  general 
policy.  The  business  community  have, 
I  think,  little  or  no  sentimental  loyalty  to 
the  royal  house,  and  feel  that  the  old 
system  is  discredited.  At  the  same  time 
we  could  detect  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
present  regime.  It  looks  as  if,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  most  educated 
Germans  would  like  a  constitutional  mon- 
archysomethingafter  the  English  pattern. 

""Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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economic  situation,  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture is  the  very  different  way  in  which 
different  classes  are  affected. 

"Agriculture  is  seriously  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  artificial  manures,  'cake'  for 
feeding,  etc,,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing outlay  and  prices  to  the  ever  vary- 
ing value  of  the  mark.  As,  however,  we 
heard  much  less  about  agriculture,  and 
had  no  opportunity  of  checking  what  we 
heard,  I  prefer  to  say  no  more  than  that 
we  were  inclined  to  infer  that  its  position 
is,  on  the  whole,  prosperous. 

"The  working  classes  in  the  towns  are 
in  some  respects  better  off,  in  others  worse 
off,  than  before  the  war.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal eight-hour  day;  employees,  if 
dismissed,  have  an  appeal  to  a  works 
council  and  enjoy  certain  other  similar 
privileges;  and  there  is  little  unemploy- 
ment. On  the  other  side  of  the  account— 
whereas  the  average  wage,  reckoned  in 
marks,  may  be  multiplied  twenty-five 
times,  bread  is  about  thirty-two  times, 
pork  is  about  fifty  times,  and  potatoes 
are  some  hundred  times  the  pre-war  price. 
Thus  the  married  workman  with  a  family, 
though  in  regular  employment,  and  in  some 
ways  a  freer  man  than  before  the  war,  is 
living  very  near  the  minimum  level  of 
subsistence. 

"The  persistent  decline  of  the  mark 
accounts  for  another  conspicuous  feature 
of  social  life.  Saving  has  ceased.  A 
maid-servant  paid  her  monthly  wage 
knows  that  anything  she  saves  will  prob- 
ably be  worth  only  half  as  much  in  six 
months'  time.  Naturally  she  spends  it — 
.if  thrifty,  on  something  permanent  (five 
"pairs  of  shoes,  for  instance,  to  quote  an 
actual  example);  if  not  on  cinemas  or 
chocolates.  A  merchant,  who  has  been 
doing  well  for  a  week  or  two,  for  similar 
reasons  will  buy  a  motor  car.  With  a 
steadily  declining  cirrrency  saving  is  sheer 
folly.  Hence,  though  only  a  minority  in 
Germany  have  anything  at  all  to  spare, 
the  free  and  even  luxurious  spending  of 
that  minority  is  much  in  evidence. 

"Quite  otherwise  is  the  plight  of  the 
professional  classes,  civil  servants,  and  of 
all  people  living  on  fixed  incomes  derived 
from  investments.  A  well-known  pro- 
fessor told  me  that  he  himself,  having  a 
certain  public  for  articles  and  special 
lectures,  could  fortunately  supplement  his 
stipend  so  as  to  earn  as  much  as  five  times 
as  many  marks  as  before  the  war.  But 
the  cost  of  living,  and  that  on  a  far  more 
frugal  scale,  had  risen  thirty  times. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  the  fall  in  the  mark  would  be  to 
fix  the  total  of  reparations  at  a  definite 
sum  not  exceeding  the  value  of  the  estima- 
ated  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  a 
period  of  years.  Once  the  mark  was  stab- 
ilized, this  excess  might  tend  to  grow,  and 
this  fact  might  be  allowed  for  in  fixing  the 
total  amount.  But  unless  the  mark  can 
be  stabilized,  the  time  must  soon  come 
when  the  German  Government  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  obtain  gold  from  abroad 
in  exchange  for  continually  depreciating 
paper,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
further  payment  can  be  exacted.  The 
threatened  occupation  by  French  troops 
of  a  larger  part  of  Germany  would  only 
decrease  the  productive  power  of  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  definite  sum  were 
fixed  which  seemed  within  the  capacity 
of  the  nation's  industry  to  pay,  and  a 
short  period  like  ten  or  fifteen  years  as- 
signed, there  would  probably  result  a 
supreme  national  effort  to  pay  off  the 
debt  like  that  made  by  France  to  pay  of 
the  war  indemnity  of  1870. 
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Meddling  Mars  the  Movies 

Do  Critics  and  Public  Demand  Risque  Scenes? 

REX  BEACH,  W.  H.  HAYS,  AND  OTHERS 


''HE  PUBLIC  themselves  are  respons- 
ible for  the  poor  type  of  story  which  is 
seen  at  the  average  movie  show,  in  the 
opinion  of  Rex  Beach,  author  and  writer 
of  scenarios.  At  a  recent  "Meeting  of 
Criticism"  in  New  York  attended  by  fifty 
nationally  federated  civic,  business  and 
welfare  organizations.  Mr.  Beach  de- 
clared:— 

"The  pictures  are  sick  because  there  are 
too  many  doctors.  This  is  a  meddlesome 
age,  and  we  have  got  to  the  point  where 
meddling  is  a  paid  profession.  People  are 
not  content  to  let  motion  pictures  remain 
what  they  should  be,  entertainment,  but 
must  make  of  them  soul-saving  devices, 
toys  for  children .... 

"And  here's  another  angle.  The  author 
goes  to  the  producer  with  a  great  idea. 
'Attaboy,'  says  the  producer,  and  then  he 
asks:  'Where  is  the  cabaret  and  where  are 
the  evening  clothes?'  One  producer 
allowed  me  to  write  a  drama  in  which  I 
put  a  good,  clean  love  story,  and  all  that 
was  left  of  it  after  the  censors  got  through 
were  the  title  and  the  license  number." 

At  the  same  meeting,  W.  H.  Hayes, 
President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producer 
and  Distributors  of  America  avowed  his 
determination  to  "establish  and  main- 
tain the  highest  possible  moral  standards" 
in  screen  entertainments. 

"I  have  at  heart,"  he  said,  "the  wel- 
fare of  the  corporations  that  have  millions 
of  dollars  at  stake  in  the  motion-picture 
industry,  but  I  also  equally  respect  the 
rights  of  the  fathers  ad  mothers  who  have 
millions  of  children.  I  will  assist  these 
committees  and  work  with  them  to  the 
limit,  so  that  there  will  be  no  complaint 
that  the  motion-picture  industry  is  not 
doing  its  fullest." 

"Most  criticisms  ofthemoviespecifythe 
excessive  portrayal  of  crime  and  violence, 
unwholesome  treatment  of  sex  themes,  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  of  family  life. 


It  should  be  recognized  at  the  outset, 
however,"  says  a  report  of  Commission 
on  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council, 
headed  by  Dean  Charles  N.  Lathrop,  that 
"the  screen  is  not  the  worst  offender"  in 
this  respect.  "In  many  theatres  the 
pictures  are  fine  and  wholesome  by  com- 
parison with  the  vaudeville  performances 
that  accompany  them.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  motion  pictures,  because  they 
emanate  from  a  few  centers  of  production, 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  control 
than  does  the  action  stage.  Also  the 
greater  influence  of  the  screen  upon  the 
young  gives  greater  importance  to  its 
quality.  Members  of  the  trade  often 
declare  that  films  of  a  risqu6  character 
are  very  much  in  demand  and  that  the 
public  is  therefore  responsible  for  their 
use.  There  is,  unfortunately,  evidence  to 
support  this  contention,  and  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  response  of  the 
pubhc  is  equally  pronounced  whether 
the  performance  is  of  artistic  quality  and 
high  moral  tone,  or  of  a  subtly  salacious 
character;  if  it  kindles  the  imagination 
and  conveys  a  thrill,  little  else  matters. 

Some  American  films  give  terrible  im- 
pressions of  America  abroad,  according 
to  report,  and  we  are  told  that  the  pictures 
excluded  from  American  communities  on 
account  of  their  coarseness  and  immorality 
are  being  exported  toJapan, China, Brazil 
and  other  foreign  markets.  At  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  Associated  Motion 
Picture  Advertisers  in  New  York,  recently 
Sir  Charles  Higham,  a  noted  British  ad- 
vertising expert,  said  of  American  films 
sent  to  England,  "some  of  the  pictures 
are  vile."  As  the  New  York  World 
quotes  him  further: 

"Others  merely  have  vile  titles  and  are 
vilely  exploited.  Millions  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  believe  that  if  America 
is  as  bad  as  the  pictures  paint  her  she 
must  be  a  pretty  bad  place." 


Great  War  and  Propaganda 

British  Empire's  Greatest  Criminologist  Enforces  Value  of 

Allied  Methods 

SIR  BASIL  THOMPSON,  K.  C. 


THE  question  of  whether  propaganda 
pays  when  rightly  conducted  has 
been  one  of  long  standing  but  the  Great 
War  gave  the  decision.  In  Current 
Opinion,  Sir  Ba.sil  Thomson,  former  head 
of  the  British  Secret  Service  of  Scotland 
Yard,  gives  some  illuminating  ideas  on 
the  subject. 

"No  one  has  ever  dared  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  money  and  the  time  wasted 
in  so-called  propaganda,  but  the  ser- 
vice contemplates  waste  and  waste  on  a 
large  scale.  In  defense  of  lavish  expendi- 
ture it  may  be  argued  that  results,  how- 
ever small,,  are  worth  paying  for;  and 
no  doubt  British  propagandists  did  obtain 
results. 

"The  best  propaganda  concerns  itself 
with  facts.  .Just  as  it  always  pays  to 
advertise  a  good  commodity,  it  is  throw- 
ing money  away  to  advertise  a  bad  one. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between 
advertising  and  political  propaganda:  in 
the  former  the  publicity  is  known  to  be 
paid  for,  and  in  the  latter  a  suspicion  that 
it  is  propaganda  may  not  only  neutralize 
all  its  effect  but  may  even  work  in  the 
opposite    direction. 

"A  few  days  before  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusilania  a  German  submarine  sank  an 
American  oil-tanker  namedthe  Gulf  light 
and  killed  the  captain  whose  body  was 
landed  on  the  Scilly  Islands.  Some  bright 
spirit  conceived  the  idea  of  having  it 
embalmed  and  sending  it  back  to  Amer- 
ica for  burial  where,  it  was  argued,  the 
object-lesson  of  a  public  funeral  would 
!iring  home  to  the  Americans  the  real 
■  luality  of  German  submarine  warfare, 
liut,  as  almost  invariably  happened  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  Germans  did  our  propa- 
ganda for  us.  I  remember  very  well 
beingcalledto  the  telephone  just  as  the 
arrangements  were  completed  to  be 
told  thpt  the  Lunitan^a  had  been  torped- 
oed and  that  there  was  no  need  to  go  on 
with  the    proposition. 

"The  Germans  were  at  first  obsessed 
with  the  Prussian  militarist  notion  that 


_the  most  effective  propaganda  was  to 
convince  the  world  that  they  were  invinc- 
ible. This  was  the  guiding  motive  for 
their  behavior  in  Belgium,  when  they 
first  entered  the  country;  they  wanted 
to  show  the  wretched  people  that  unless 
they  welcomed  the  invader  with  smiling 
faces  they  would  be  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  At  the  moment  this  made 
some  impression  upon  the  weaker  neu- 
tfal  nations,  but  it  failed  entirely  to 
impress  the  enemy,  and  as  this  was  pre- 
sumably the  German  object  it  failed  rath- 
er miserably. 

"These  ideas  persisted  until  quite 
late  in  the  war.  They  were  the  guiditig 
spirit  of  the  air-raids  on  London.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  the  guest  of  one  of  the 
dispossessed  titular  rulers  in  Germany. 
In  discussing  the  air-raids  upon  English 
towns,  he  said  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  German  military  mind.  Any  think- 
ing person  would  have  realized  from  the 
outset  that  it  was  no  good  attempting  to 
create  a  panic  in  a  Northern  nation. 
'Our  air-raids  upon  England  were  bound 
to  fail,'  he  said,  'just  as  yours  would 
have  failed  if  you  had  dropped  bombs  on 
Berlin.  Possibly  one  might  create  a 
panic  in  one  of  the  Latin  countries,  but 
even  this  is  very  doubtful.'  He  thought 
that  the  only  propaganda  in  which  his 
country  had  excelled  was  t-he  home  pro- 
paganda among  the  civilian  population; 
that  the  real  objectofthecampaign  which 
culminated  in  the  Hymn  of  Hate  was  to 
stiffen  the  resistence  to  England,  and 
this  undoubtedly  it  did.  Probably  this 
was  also  the  object  underlying  the  issue 
of  a  medal  to  celebrate  the  sinking  of  the 
Lnmtania,  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
Germans,  specimens  of  the  medal  filtered 
into  neutral  and  hostile  countries  where 
they  did  enormous  harm.  If  the  Ger- 
mans had  struck  off  the  head ol  the  naval 
dastard  who  did  the  deed  and  published 
the  fact  to  the  world  they  would  have 
.shown  some  appreciation  of  propaganda. 

"There    was    one    form    of    German 


propaganda  which  failed  entirely.  It 
consisted  in  sending  neutrals  to  this 
country  who  had  interviews  with  in- 
fluential people  and  while  professing 
intense  sympathy  with  the  Allies  shook 
their  heads  and  advised  us  to  agree  with 
our  enemy  quickly,  for,  so  far  from  being 
shaken  by  the  war,  he  appeared  to  be 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  "I 
used  to  see  all  these  people  on  their  arri- 
val and  I  received  them  all  in  the  same 
way,  which  was  to  treat  their  gloomy 
prognostications  with  merriment  and  to 
tell  them  to  wait  and  see.  They  did  not 
know  what  we  had  up  our  sleeve.  Their 
faces  generally  fell,  and  I  hoped  that  they 
would  act  as  counter-propagandists  on 
their  return  to  Germany. 

"The  best  example  of  bad  propaganda 
on  our  side  was  the  first  official  Admir- 
alty report  on  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 
There  could  be  no  better  example  of  how 
not  to  exploit  a  victory.  The  first  im- 
pression left  upon  the  public  mind  by 
that  unfortunate  communique  was  that 
the  battle  was  in  reality  a  defeat  and 
this  has  never  quite  been  dissipated. 

"The  history  of  literature  bristles  with 
examples  of  propaganda  books  that  have 


achieved  the  object  with  which  they  were 
written.  In  glorifying  a  race  with  propa- 
ganda the  Jews  have  never  been  surpassed 
except  perhaps,  by  the  Irish,  who  have 
that  finest  of  all  equipment  for  the  pro- 
pagandist, a  belief  in  their  own  stories. 
One  has  only  to  walk  the  streets  of  Dublin 
and  see  the  names  of  the  streets  painted 
up  in  Gaelic  which  nobody  can  read  ex- 
cept a  few  literati, to  realize  how  far  this 
self-deception  can  be  carried. 

"If  I  had  to  arrange  for  propaganda  in 
another  war  I  would  make  my  director  of 
propaganda  a  journalist,  not  a  newspaper 
proprietor,  as  we  did  in  England,  but  one 
who  has  been  a  foreign  correspondent  in 
many  countries  and  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  appeals  to  the  mass  of 
men  and  women  in  each  country.  He 
would  be  imbued  with  the  elementary 
fact  that  to  advertise  his  own  country 
too  blatantly  would  defeat  his  object 
and  set  up  a  reaction  against  him;  that 
his  material  must  be  facts  and  facts 
only,  and  that  it  must  be  his  business 
to  make  these  facts  known  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  a  wave  of  resentment  against 
the  enemy  or  of  sympathy  with  his 
own  cause." 


Genoa  Conference  Was  Tainted 

A  Lack  of  Frankness  In  Dealing  With  The  Ground  Ideas 

DR.  E.  J.  DILLON 


THE  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
Genoa  "tournament,"  as  he  terms  it, 
are  dealt  with  at  length  by  Dr.  Dillon 
in   the  Fortnightly   Review. 

After  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
scheme  was  "tainted  with  an  original 
sin  which  obviously  doomed  it  to  failure 
from  the  outset — the  ground  ideas  of  the 
problems  to  be  mooted  and  solved  had 
been  set  aside  with  common  consent," 
and  commenting  upon  the  unaccountable 
behaviour  of  the  Allies  in  expressing  sur- 
prise at  the  Russo-German  agreement, 
which  he  states  was  no  secret  and  had 
been  settled  previously  in  Berlin,  he  sums 
up   the  matter  as  follows: — 

"The  task  of  the  Conference,  after  all 
the  preHminary  word-fencing  came  to 
an  end,  narrowed  itself  down  to  two  pro- 
blems: the  treatment  of  Russia  and 
the  pact  of  non-aggression,  these  being 
the  only  issues  which  had  not  been  swept 
away  by  the  currents  of  Cannes  and  Bou- 
logne. And  of  these  the  British  Premier 
was  now  resolved  to  make  the  most. 
The  fixed  point  in  Russia's  internal  policy 
was,  as  I  never  doubted  it  would  be, 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  refuse  to 
recognize  private  property  and  obligatory 
reparation  to  the  despoiled  owners,  native 
or  foreign.  I  had  discussed  this  topic 
with  the  principal  representatives  of  the 
Soviets,  and  put  a  number  of  concrete 
questions  to  them,  the  answers  to  which 
left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their 
attitude.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  put 
forth  superhuman  efforts  to  devise  clev- 
erly worded  formulas  that  would  enable 
the  wolves  and  the  lambs  to  come  togeth- 
er in  outward  friendship,  went  far  to 
meet  the  Communists.  'These  on  their 
side,  eager  for  recognition,  for  credit  and 
above  all  for  ready  money,  were  not 
unwilling  to  accept  considerable  compro- 
mises and  to  make  welcome  promises. 

"The  Russians  went  to  the  Conference 
with  a  set  of  irreducible  demands  which 
might  readily  have  been  ascertained  in 
advance,  while  the  French  and  Belgians 
armed  themselves  with  "inviolable  princi- 
ples" known  to  everybody  interested  in 
the  subject.  That  no  real  synthesis 
between  these  contraries  was  possible  in 
an  improvised  world  Parliament  appeared 
self-evident,  and  it  lay  with  those  who 
demurred  to  this  view — and  with  the 
British  Premier  in  especial — to  construct 
the  bridge  over  the  chasm  before  conven- 
ing the  delegates  to  witness  the  laborious 
and  futile  efforts.  Belgium's  refusal  to 
.sign  the  memorandum,  followed  by 
France's  "chivalrous  resolve  to  stand  by 
her  spirited  Ally,"  was  interpreted  unani- 
mously as  the  upshot  of  a  previous  un- 
derstanding between  the  two. 

"On  the  subject  of  propaganda  the  Rus- 
sians were,  as  I  also  ventured  to  predict 
last  March,  inexorable.  They  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  Either  one  has  prin- 
ciples or  one  has  none.  Still,  the  stand 
which  they  took  on  this  issue  did  not 
wreck  the  Conference. 

"For  the  cardinal  question  of  disarma- 
ment, which  M.  Poincar6  ruled  out  of 
court,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  substituted  the 


pact  of  non-aggression.  Here,  again,  the 
British  Premier's  failure  to  clear  the 
ground  in  advance  made  itself  painfully 
felt,  and  the  French  delegation  took  full 
advantage  of  the  oversight.  Any  such 
compact  assumes  that  the  frontiers  of  the 
contracting  States  were  clearly  delimited, 
whereas  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
And  the  Allies  are  in  no  particular  hurry 
to  delimit  them.  Tchitcherin  said  to  me 
before  the  final  discussion:  "In  the 
allotment  of  Bessarabia  to  Rumania 
Russia  was  not  consulted.  We  have 
never  officially  acquiesced  in  the  annexa- 
tion, and  we  have  no  intention  to  recog- 
nize it  now  implicitly.  In  like  manner  we 
will  refuse  to  sign  any  stipulation  which 
can  be  construed  as  an  acceptance  of 
Japanese  domination  in  Vladivostock." 
This  attitude  is  unassailable.  Poland's 
frontiers  in  Eastern  Galicia  are  likewise 
undetermined.  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  inconceivable  that  the  pact  of 
non-aggression,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  drafted,  should  receive  unanimous 
assent.  The  Germans,  too,  would,  and 
could,  not  sign  a  self-denying  pledge 
which  would  bind  them  to  regard  the 
occupation  of  further  districts  of  the 
Reich  by  French  troops  as  a  friendly  or 
an  indifferent  act  and  would  bar  them 
from  recovering,  by  legitimate  diplomatic 
methods,  such  portions  of  theirformer  ter- 
ritory as  the  present  owners  might  feel 
moved  to  restore  to  them. 

"None  the  less,  these  difficulties  might 
possibly  have  been  disposed  of  satisfac- 
torily. They  certainly  did  not  form  the 
obstacle  which  frustrated  the  schemes  of 
the  British  Premier. 
■  "The  most  formidable  stumbling-block 
was  the  Franco-Belgian  refusal  to  accept 
the  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  for  presentation  to  the  Russians. 
The  latter  at  once  perceived  that  they,  at 
any  rate,  had  little  chance  of  attaining 
anything.  When  M.  Poincar6's  tele- 
gram was  received  announcing  that  he 
would  not  sign  that  document  so  long  as 
Belgium  held  back,  the  most  optimistic 
delegates  lost  hope. 

"As  for  the  British  Premier,  it  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  that  he  has  put  up  a 
magnificent  fight  and  done  all  that  a 
leader  could  do  to  deserve  the  victory 
which  has  been  denied  him.  His  defeat 
is  to  be  ascribed,  however,  not  so  much  to 
the  opposition  of  adversaries  as  to  his 
own  lack  of  foresight  and  to  the  wily 
manoeuvres  of  his  official  friends  and 
allies.  He  is  himself  largely  answerable 
for  the  iniquitous  treaty  which  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  oppose  at  Versailles 
nor  the  power  to  emasculate  at  Genoa. 
He  is  likewise  to  blame  for  calling  together 
a  Pariiament  of  the  worid  without  tak- 
ing the  elementary  precaution  of  first 
getting  the  meml>ers  to  agree  at  least  on  a 
common  aim  and  real  team-work.  In  a 
word,  he  has  reaped  the  harvest  which 
he  sowed  in   1919. 

"Some  vears  ago  hopeful  Europe  erect- 
ed a  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague.  To- 
day despondent  Europe  might  aptly 
raise  a  monument  to  Nemesis  in  Genoa. 
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f^OMETHING  like  a  sensation  was 
O  lately  caused  in  London  journalistic 
criclPH  when  it  became  known  that  writs 
for  libel  had  been  issued  against  Lord 
Northclifle  by  two  of  his  most  stalwari 
lieutenants -Sir  Andrew  Caird,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Newspapers, 
Ltd.  (The  Daily  Mail,  Tlie  Kveniny  Nc-kx. 
and  the  Weekly  Du<palch,)  and  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Fish,  a  director  of  the  same  company. 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Timen,  Mr. 
Wil.son,  who  has  served  on  The  Daily  Mai! 
and  other  Northcliffe  publications,  tells 
of  the  parts  these  men  have  played  in 
building  up  the  Northcliffe  organization 
and  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  "Chief's"  methods  of  dealing  with  men 
and  his  influence  on  British  journalism. 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  Northcliffe  press,"  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"has  been  his  gift  for  selecting  the  right 
man  to  do  the  right  bit  of  work.  Of  the 
twelve  directors  of  The  Associated  Press, 
the  chairman,  Thomas  Marlowe,  editor 
of  The  Daily  Mail,  and  some  eight  or 
nine  others  have  served  in  subordinate 
positions  on  the  staff.  Some,  like  Mr. 
Marlowe  and  Mr.  P'ish,  started  as  re- 
porters. Others,  like  Mr.  Beattie,  as 
sub-editors  and  others,  like  Mr.  Bussy 
and  Pomeroy  Burton,  in  small  positions 
on  the  business  side. 

"It  used  to  be  alleged  in  Fleet  Street 
that  the  staff  of  The  Daily  Mail  changed 
every  fortnight,  but  the  truth  was  that 
almost  anybody  got  a  trial  on  the  paper 
and  that  no  one  was  more  faithful  to  his 
staff  and  more  encouraging  tu  those  who 
had  manifested  ability  and  the  capacity 
for  hard  work,  than  Lord  Northcliffe. 
Men  like  the  late  Kennedy  Jones  made 
fortunes  with  their  generous  ch'ef,  and 
there  was  no  newspaper  in  London  on 
which  merit  was  so  quickly  recognized 
as  on  The  Daily  Mail.  The  'chief,' 
as  all  Carmelite  House  calls  Northcliffe, 
would  always  send  a  personal  telegram  to 
congratulate  the  successful  reporter,  and 
the  clever  handling  of  a  big  story  in  the 
sub-editors'  room  would  receive  a  word 
of  praise  in  the  daily  bulletin. 

"These  daily  bulletins  were  personal 
messages  from  Lord  Northcliffe  to  the 
whole  staff.  They  compared  the  paper 
with  the  other  London  newspapers  and 
awarded  praise  and  blame  in  a  lavish 
and  epigrammatic  fashion.  If  the  news 
editor  had  missed  a  story  the  fact  was 
ruthlessly  pointed  out  to  him.  If  the 
chief  sub-editor  had  not  given  proper 
importance  to  some  happening,  he  was 
pillored  in  the  chief's  message,  which 
was  stuck  up  on  the  back  of  almost  every 
door  in  the  building  so  that  all  could  read. 

"Carmelite  House  is  full  of  stories  of 
wonderful  and  rapid  promotion.  North- 
cliffe had  a  habit,  before  he  bought  The 
Times  and  became  occupied  with  world 
politics,  of  wandering  about  the  corri- 
dors, stopping  young  men  and  asking 
them  if  they  were  satisfied.  If  they 
said  no,  it  was  likely  that  he  would  pro- 
mote them  to  some  foreign  capital  at 
an  Ambassadorial  salary.  His  system 
inside  the  office  was  always  to  have  two 
men  working  against  one  another.  He 
took  delight  in  watching  from  his  Olym-. 
plan  aloofness,  their  struggle  for  power, 
and  he  firmly  believed  that  he  got  the 
best  work  from  the  two  of  them.  It  was 
considered  a  fatal  thing  in  Carmelite 
House  to  be  sent  away  on  a  holiday  by  the 
'chief.'  When  you  returned,  the  odds 
were  that  you  found  somebody  else  doing 
your  work,  'and  the  only  way  you  could 
retain  your  position  was  by  getting  down 
in  the  morning  before  your  rival  and  occu- 
pying the  one  chair.  There  is  a  story 
told  to  illustrate  this  benevolent  auto- 
cracy, that  th?  famous  and  whimsical 
little  war  correspondent  of  The  Daily 
Mail,  Charlie  Hands,  was  once  entering 
the  elevator  with  Lord  Northcliffe,  then 
Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth.  As  Charlie 
entered  he  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a 
sweeping  bow  to  the  elevator  boy. 

"  'What  did  you  do  that  for?'  asked 
the  chief.  'Well,'  said  Charlie,  'you've 
got  to  be  careful  in  this  office,  you  know. 
He  may  be  the  editor  to-morrow.' 

"Both  Andrew  Caird  and  Walter  Fish 
are  old  and  tried  servants  of  the  North- 
cliffe press.  Caird  is  a  Scotchman  from 
Dundee,  who  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  journalism  on  a  Dundee  paper  before 
coming  south  to  join  the  Northcliffe 
press.  On  The  Daily  Mail  he  served  as 
a  reporter  and  became  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  hard  working  of  political 
correspondents.  He  was .  in  the  gallery 
and  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  years  until,  as  a  result  of  one  of  North- 


An  Autocrat  in  Fleet  Street 

How  Lord  Nortkclijie  By  His  Unique  Methods  Has  Revolu- 
tionized British  Journalism. 
FREDERIC  W.  WILSON 


cliffe's  shuffles,  he  was  brought  into  the 
office  of  chief  sub-editor.  Hewasmainly 
responsible  for  establishing  the  re- 
markably accurate  standard  of  editorial 
efficiency  which  has  characterized  The 
Daily  Mail. 

"His  regime  produced  an  accurate,  ef- 
ficient, but  full  paper  and  before  the 
competition  of  The  Daily  Expresg,  North- 
cliffe removed  him  to  the  business  side 
of  his  organization.  There  Andrew 
was  a  great  success.  He  was  actively 
associated  in  that  adventure  which 
brought  the  woodpulp  of  Newfoundland 
to  the  printing  presses  of  Fleet  Street. 
He  organized  and  conducted  the  Manches- 
ter edition  of  The  Daily   Mail,  an  enter- 


prise which  owes  most  of  its  success  to 
Caird's  canny  business  foresight. 

During  the  early  and  difficult  days  of 
the  war  Caird  largely  was  responsible 
for  conducting  the  paper  anditsas.sociated 
enterprisas  through  financial  quick 
sands.  Northcliffe  recognized  his  busi- 
ness ability  and  his  knowledge  of  pub- 
licity by  bringing  him  to  the  United 
States  on  the  Northcliffe  war  mission, 
where  his  services  were  recognized  by  a 
knighthood. 

"Walter  G.  Fish  started  journalfsm  as 
a  reporter  for  a 'London  news  agency. 
He  possessed  an  immense  capacity  for 
work  and  an  accuracy  in  ascertaining 
facts  which  soon  brought  him  to  the 
staff    of    the    young   Daily    Mail.     Fish 


Wit.Wisdom-^Whinisicalitj), 


CUUED    BYJ'L-R 


The  Ultimate — No  man  is  as  good  at 
home  as  his  portrait  looks  in  his  neigh- 
bor's   album. — Toronto    Goblin. 

«  *  « 

The    Ruling    Passion — Once   a   man 

gets  the  golf  habit,  home  is  little  more 
than  a  filling  station. — Edmonton  Jour- 
nal. 

*  *  ♦ 

Higher  Critics — Much  of  the  "high- 
er criticism"  is  done  by  people  who  think 
Deuteronomy  was  a   prophet. — Toronto 

Star. 

*  *  * 

Tombstones  are  Deceiving — Never 
get  the  idea  that  heaven  is  crowded  by 
reading  epitaphs  on  tombstones. — Toronto 

Goblin. 

*  *  * 

0-  E.  D. — When  you  see  a  gentleman 
interested  in  a  lady's  shopping,  the  gen- 
tleman  is   not  her   husband. — Kingston 

Standard. 

*  *  * 

He  Means  Well — "Does  your  husband 
ever  deceive  you?" 

"No,  but  he  keeps  trying  to." — Border 

Cities  Star. 

*  *  ♦ 

Chastened — Man  is  ruler  of  the  world, 
but  he  doesn't  feel  conceited  about  it 
when  cutworms  get  at  his  tomato  plants. 
— Chatham    News. 

*  *  * 

Have    you     Ever    Wondered? — And 

where,  now  is  the  old  fasioned  butcher  who 
used  to  save  the  dogmeat  for  the  dogs? — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  »  - 

Easy    to    Try    Anyway — If    you     are 

neither  clever  nor  rich,  you  can  cultivate 
the  same  feeling  of  superiority  by  being 
good. — Ottawa    Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Great  Expectations — It  does  our 
old  heart  good  to  see  a  newly  married 
couple  buying  a  seven-passenger  touring 
car. — -"Kitchener     Record. 

*  *  * 

Not  Decency  but  Dotage — It  isn't 
a  moral  sense  that  makes  the  flapper 
seem  offensive  to  you.  It  is  hardening 
of  the  arteries. — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  ♦ 

Meeting  the  One  a  Minute  Demand 

— Bill  Nye  and  Barnum  fooled  a  lot  of 
people  in  their  day,  so  why  shouldn't 
Conan  Doyle?— St.  Catharines  Standard. 

*  *  * 

Interested  Corpse— The  old  political 
parties  may  be  dead,  as  some  people 
have  been  suggesting,  but  at  that  they 
are  showing  enough  life  to  sit  up  and 
take  a  hand  in  choosing  the  pallbearers. 
— Manitoba    Free    Press. 


Succinct — One  touch  of  scandal  makes 
the  whole  world  chin. — Brandon  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Extras — One  disadvantage  of  the 
radiophone  is  that  it  requires  a  headpiece 
which  is  more  than  some  people  have. — 
Kingston  Standard. 

*  *  * 

No  Use  Trying  to — If  he  will,  a  man 
can  live  to  please  his  God.  But  it  is 
humanly  impossible  to  please  all  the  re- 
formers.— Quebec     Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

The  Vagrant  Chicken — Town  chick- 
ens are  just  like  those  on  a  farm.  If  you 
allow  them  to  run  around  too  much  they 
get  tough. — Kingston    Standard. 

*  ♦  * 

When  Advertising  Stops — When  a 
man  loses  anything  else,  he  advertises  for 
it.  But  when  he  loses  his  head,  he  stops 
advertising. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  «  :4: 

Exactly? — Conan  Doyle  says  that 
after  reaching  Heaven  we  recover  the 
bodies  and  faces  we  had  here.  Then  why 
call   it   heaven? — Fredericton  Gleaner. 

,  *  *  * 

Mutual  Mistakes — At  a  party  a  man 
usually  eats  something  he  shouldn't 
and  a  woman  generally  says  something 
she  shouldn't. — Windsor  Border  Cities 
Star. 

*  *  * 

The  More  Pleasing  Part — The  poet 
wrote,  "Men  must  work,  and  women 
must  weep."  Seems  the  women  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  their  end  of  the  job. — 
Toronto    The   Veteran. 

*  *  * 

This  is  Worth  a  Thought — The  rea- 
son the  pioneers  were  hardy  was  because 
they  couldn't  lie  on  their  backs  and  howl 
for  help  from  the  Dominion  Treasury. — 
Winnipeg  Free   Press. 

*  *  * 

The  Simpler  Life — Son  says  the  rea- 
son he  likes  bobbed  hair  is  because  he 
doesn't  have  to  search  the  car  every 
morning  to  get  the  hairpins  out  of  the 
tonneau. — Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  * 

No,  You  Can't  Always  Tell— When  a 

man  comes  into  a  grocery  store  to  buy 
some  yeast  and  raisins,  it  doesn't  nec- 
essarily follow  that  he's  going  right  home 
to   bake   some   raisin  bread. — Saskatoon 

Star. 

*  *  * 

The  Way  it  Looks  in  Brockville — 

Fox  trotting  is  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
leg  exercise  ever  invented.  Not  the  way 
some  of  our  girls  dance  it,  it  isn't.  It's 
more  of  a  revelation  than  an  exercise. — 
Brockville   Recorder  and  Times. 


never  wrote  a  brilliant  story,  but  he 
never  wrote  a  bad  one,  and  legend  has 
it  that  these  characteristics  earned  for 
him  one  of  Northcliffe's  lightning  pro- 
motions. Northcliffe,  it  is  said,  walked 
into  the  reporters'  room  one  morning 
and  made  Fish  news  editor.  As  news 
editor  he  was  a  great  success;  his  only 
serious  rival  in  London  being  Perris 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  He  developed 
a  wonderful  nose  for  news  and  a  method 
of  cross-examination  which  rendered  the 
nervous  or  careless  reporter  dumb  with 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  inadequacy. 
A  small,  .slight  man  with  piercing  eyes 
and  a  quiet,  deadly  manner.  Fish  was 
at  his  best  on  a  big  story.  Then  he 
would  mobilize  his  whole  staff  and  sit 
quietly  at  his  desk  picking  up  the  threads 
of  the  story  as  it  developed  and  producing 
complete  and  varied  accounts  for  the 
night  staff. 

".lust  before  the  war,  Northcliffe  tried 
Fish  at  the  chief  sub-editor's  desk  but 
this  was  on  unknown  land  and  he  proved 
a  failure.  His  nose  for  news  did  not  carry 
with  it  a  sure  judgment  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  printing  of  one  of 
the  worst  canards  of  the  war.  London 
was  startled  one  morning  in  August, 
1914  to  read  in  a  special  edition  of  The 
Daily  Mail  that  seventeen  German  bat- 
tleships had  been  sunk  off  the  coast  of 
Holland.  Fish  went  back  to  his  desk 
as  news  editor.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war  he  did  valuable  work  on  the  coal 
commission  and  was  decorated  for  his 
services  and  when  the  office  was  re- 
organized he  became  a  director  with 
special  charge  of  labor. 

"Whatever  Northcliffe's  faults  may  be, 
this  must  be  said  for  him,  he  revo- 
lutionized British  journalism.  He  raised 
the  poorly  paid  Fleet  Street  hack  to  a 
position  of  self-respect  and  importance. 
His  men  were  well  trained,  well  paid 
and  well  treated.  When  journalists  be- 
gan to  agitate  for  a  minimum  wage  and 
a  five-day  week  Northcliffe  gave  his 
full  support  to  the  movement  and  in- 
augurated a  salary  system  which  made 
the  minimum  wage  appear  ridiculous. 
He  insisted  on  the  business  side  of  his 
firm  helping  the  new  trade  union  in 
every  possible  way  and  himself  became 
a  member  of  the  Journalists  Chapel  of 
Carmelite   House. 

"With  the  mechanical  side  of  his  or- 
ganization Lord  Northcliffe  has  never 
had  the  slightest  trouble.  When,  dur- 
ing the  railway  strike,  a  sympathetic 
printer  wrote  to  the  'chief  demand- 
ing that  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
railwaymen  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
The  Times  should  be  withdrawn,  North- 
cliffe's assertion  of  his  right  to  print 
what  he  liked  was  supported  by  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  his  mechanical  staff. 
Everybody  working  on  the  NorthcUffe 
press  has  felt  certain  of  getting  a  square 
deal  from  the  'Old  Man.' 

"Northcliffe  does  not  run  a  paper  for 
dividends  and  he  has  no  objection  to 
paying  high  wages.  His  policy  always 
has  been  the  highest  wages  and  the  best 
work,  but  it  is  a  policy  not  to  the  hking 
of  business  men.  He  has  quarreled  with 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association, 
not  so  much  because  of  their  introduc- 
tion of  capitalistic  owners  as  because 
of  their  attempted  cheese  paring  policy 
over  wages. 

"Newspapers  have  had  a  hard  time  in 
Fleet  Street  since  the  war.  Few  papers 
have  paid.  Printing  bills  have  increased 
tremendously  and  the  new  owners  of 
journals  have  found  newspapers  a  rapid 
means  of  losing  money.  Northcliffe 
runs  a  paper  because  he  likes  the  fun 
of  it,  because  he  feels  that  he  has  a 
duty  to  the  public  and  a  duty  to  his 
employees.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
business-like  brains  of  Sir  Andrew  Caird 
and  Walter  Fish  are  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  wage-cutting  principles  of  the 
new  owners  than  with  the  ideals  of 
Lord  Northcliffe.  It  is  easy  to  see  also, 
how  Lord  Northcliffe  has  unconsciously 
raised  within  his  own  firm,  powers  ca- 
pable and  desirous  of  altering  his  policy. 
He  probably  still  sees  Andrew  Caird 
and  Walter  Fish  as  struggling  reporters 
dependent  on  his  slightest  whim.  There 
are  probably  faults  on  both  sides,  but 
of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  Lord  North- 
cliffe never  will  be  a  party  to  any  pol- 
icy by  which  faithful  labor  is  prevented 
from  enjoying  adequate  remuneration. 
If  he  is  to  preserve  his  happy  family 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  directors  he  can 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
directors  are  a  luxury." 
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With  children 
about  the  house, 
there  is  many  a 
cut  finger— many        - 
a  bloody  nose.        * 

Fels-Naptha  ' 
takes  out  blood-  ^ 
stains  quickly,  ':, 
thoroughly,  | 
safely. 


or  \/our  vno'tX  bersonal  laundering 
Fels-Naptha,  tKe  Sanitary  Soap 


•  The  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  of  splendid  soap  and  real  naptha 
enables  this  great,  sanitary  cleaner  to  do  the  most  disagreeable  washing 
jobs  in  a  jiffy,  and  with  the  least  possible  handling. 

In  no  other  soap  do  you  get  the  same  double-cleaning — the 
soap-and-water  cleaning,  and  the  naptha  cleaning.  Either  the  soap  or 
the  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  is  a  wonderful  cleaner  alone.  But  together, 
you  have  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  that  has  never  been  success- 
fully imitated! 

The  test  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  before  using  is  to  smell  it.  The  test 
after  using  is  the  white,  sweet,  sanitary  cleanliness  of  the  clothes,  free 
from  any  odor.     The  real  naptha  does  its  work,  then  vanishes. 

And  in  "the  golden  bar",  naptha  is  held  to  the  last  sliver  until 
released  by  the  wash-water.  Fels-Naptha  has  real  naptha  in  it  and 
holds  this  dirt- loosener  for  the  work  on  washday.  Put  Fels-Naptha  to 
the  hardest  tests.  It  is  safe  for  all  laundry  work.  Begin  now. 
Directions  for  using  are  printed  inside  the  wrapper. 

■p'O  T^  "C     ^f  V*»"    haven't   seen   or   used   Fels-Naptha    lately,   send 
1^  JlV  Cf  rZf    for  free  sample.   Write  "Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Philadelphia." 


Real  naptha! 
You  can  tell  by  the  smell 


The  original   and   genuine   naptha 
soap,  in  the  red-and-grcen  wrapper. 


PTH 
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Conan  Doyle  Explained 

His  B^liej  the  Natural  Result  of  His  Pedigree  And  Upbringing. 

P.  W.  WILSON 


UJhen  men  take  the  sky-trails 


c 


AMP-FIRES  are  burning  by  a  thousand  starlit 
lakes  and  streams. 

On  birch  branches  and  maple  twigs  the  day' s  "wash" 
hangs — white  under  the  moon. 

Tired  sleepers  dream. 

Ivory  Soap  has  bathed  away  their  aches. 

Ivory  Soap  has  washed  their  slummoclcy  clothes  clean 
and  fresh  for  a  new  start  at  sunrise. 

Ivory  Soap  has  cleaned  the  camp-cookers  of  every 
trace  of  burnt  bacon  and  beans. 

Everyone  who  has  been  out  with  a  knapsack  knows 
how  many  times  a  day  he  needs  Ivory  Soap — and  how 
well  it  responds  to  each  call ! 

You  who  are  "camping"  at  home  these  midsummer 
days  can  use  Ivory  just  as  often,  and  with  the  same 
friendly  feeling,  because  in  seven  different  ways  Ivory 
makes  known  its  goodness:— It  is  pure,  mild,  fragrant, 
white;  it  lathers  abundantly,  rinses  quickly  and  "it 
floats." 

Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient  size  for  every  purpose: 


Small  Cakf 

For  toilet,  hath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  he  divided  in  two  for 
individual  toilet  uie. 


Largf  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry  uie. 
Also  preferred  hy  many  for 
the  bath. 


Madr  in  the  Procter  y  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 
Whenever  soap  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 

IVORY  SOAP  [^  99^0^  PURE 

CopyrlBht,  Canada,  I!«2,  by  The  Procter  &  Uttmble  ('«.,  Hamilton 


CONAN  DOYLE  was  not  bred  of 
stolid  or  unimaginative  stock.  His 
mind  worked  in  mysteries.  He  loved 
that  which  had  to  be  found  out.  And 
beginning  his  plots,  as  hedid,  at  the  end, 
it  was  with  the  Mormonsandtheirvisions, 
not  with  Sherlock  Holmes  that  he  started 
his  first  book,  "The  Study  in  Scarlet." 
Basing  his  opinion  upon  facts  of  this  na- 
ture and  upon  Doyle's  education,  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  claims  that  when  you  know  his 
antecedents  his  spiritualism  ceases  to  be 
quite  so  surprising  as  it  has  often  appear- 
ed. 

The  writer  tells  of  Doyle's  education 
at  Stonyhurst,  with  its  long  Roman  Cath- 
olic traditions,  its  powerful  Faculty  of 
learned  Jesuit  fathers;  then  of  his  trans- 
fer to  Germany  and  after  Germany  to  the 
Medical  School  of  Edinburgh  University. 
"As  a  medical  student,"  continues  Mr. 
Wilson,  "what  engrossed  his  attention 
was  not  the  teaching,  but  a  teacher.  His 
name  was  Dr.  John  Bell,  and  he  was 
not  merely  theoriginalof  SherlockHolmes; 
he  was  Sherlock  Holmes.  The  uncanny 
actuality  of  this  character  in  fiction  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Conan  Doyle  did  not 
imagine  his  hero,  he  described  him. 
John  Bell  was  to  Sir  Arthur  what  John- 
son was  to  Boswell.  It  may  have 
been  a  description  with  embellishments, 
but,  in  the  main,  it  was  photography. 
Doyle's  eye  was  the  lens.  His  memory 
was  the  plate.  His  books  were  the  prints. 
We  see  in  his  authorship  an  absolute  sub- 
mission to  another's  personality.  The 
novelist  was  simply  a  friend.  Dr.  Watson 
taking  down  notes. 

"Of  Doyle  as  a  writer,  this  is  not  a 
criticism  but  an  explanation.  In  the 
greatest  of  all  literature,  the  Bible,  many 
authors  thus  preserve  their  incognito. 
But  we  are  now  considering  Doyle,  not 
only  as  a  writer  biit  as  a  teacher,  not  as 
one  under  authority  like  the  scribes,  but 
as  one  having  authority;  and  before  we 
surrender  our  judgment  to  his,  as  he 
would  have  us  do,  we  have  to  ask  whether 
his  own  judgment  has  not  also  been  sur- 
rendered, and,  if  so,  to  whom  and  to 
what.  The  truth  is  that  Doyle  has  al- 
ways been  intellectually  dependent.  He 
visits  the  Arctic  regions  and  at  once  pro- 
claims them  the  world's  next  health 
resort.  He  listens  to  a  few  speeches  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  promptly  stands 
for  Parliament  as  a  tariff  reformer.  Just 
now,  the  influence  on  him,  or,  as  he  would 
put  it,  the  control,  happens  to  be  neither 
Catholicism,  nor  pure  reason,  nor  freezing 
out  the  germs  of  disease,  nor  the  ethics  of 
the  South  African  war,  nor  tariff  reform, 
but   spiritualism. 

"This  is  his  mood  to-day.  But  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  mood  will 
continue.  Awaiting  our  teacher  may  be 
other  controls,  and,  if  we  accept  his  pres- 
ent gospel,  we  may  find  to-morrowthat 
he  has  passed  on  his  way  to  yet  another 
equally  infallible  though  different  revela- 
tion. 

"Like  Wells,  Lodge  and  many  another 
doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  reason,  Doyle 
was  startled  by  the  war.  In,  that  dire 
emergency,  some  kind  of  a  religion  had 
to  be  improvised  even  by  those  to  whom 
such  a  religion  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
habit.  He  wanted  faith,  but  he  also 
wanted  proof.  Immortality,  like  mur- 
der, must  be  traced  by  fingerprints,  by 
tobacco  ash  collected  in  eternity,  by 
celestial  cocktails,  by  handwritings  sub- 
mitted to  experts  in  calligraphy.  It  was 
the  method  of  Dr.  John  Bell  of  Edin- 
burgh University  applied  to  the  eternal 
mysteries  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Stony- 
hurst College.  It  was  the  Doyle  of 
twenty-six  years  old  trying  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Doyle  just  turned  sixty.  It 
was  theological  Jekyll  seeking  identity 
with  the  biological  Hyde. 

"But  has  the  rationalist  in  Doyle 
allowed  reason  fair  play?  Take  these 
seances.  Why  the  curtains  of  black  velvet? 
Why  the  dim  light?  Why  the  red 
lamp?  Why  the  dark  grotto  and  es- 
chatological  cabinet?  Why  these  tam- 
bourines and  toy  pianos?  Surely,  science 
may  be  allowed  the  full  use  of  eyesight. 
Why  not?  The  spirits  around  the  burn- 
ing throne  of  God,  if  they  revisit  our  planet, 
will  not  blink  at  our  sixteen  candlepower 
electric   bulbs.     What   true   science   de- 


sires through  telescope  and  microscof)* 
and  spectroscope  is  the  utmost  possible 
light  and  the  clearest  possible  definition. 
The  method  of  spiritualism  is  the  reverse 
of  this. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  and  spent  my 
pocket  money  on  The  Strand  Magazine, 
of  which  the  earliest  volumes  lie  on  my 
table  as  I  write,  there  was  spiritualism 
as  there  is  to-day.  What  retarded  its 
advance  was  not  the  churches,  as  Sir 
Arthur  suggests,  butthe  famous  andenter- 
taining  magic  of  the  late  Mr.  Maskelyne 
of  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  London.  All 
the  tapping  business  and  tambourine 
throwing  and  table  turning  which  spiri- 
tualists did  in  the  darkness,  he  achieved 
under  the  footlights  and  by  sheer  mechan- 
ism. It  was  like  the  trick  of  cutting  a 
young  lady  in  half,  which  is  incredible 
until  you  are  shown  how  it  is  done.  So 
with  these  spirit  photographs.  Sir  Arth- 
ur was  good  enough,  some  time  ago,  to 
send  me  one— of  the  Gladstones.  I  had 
seen  Gladstone  only  once — a  pale,  majes- 
tic visage,  whose  glance  was  of  an  eagle's 
eye.  But  what  a  photograph!  Glad- 
stone? Gladstone  transfigured  by  immor- 
tality? Gladstone  with  thelight  of  the 
divine  upon  him?  No.  Not  even  the 
dignity  of  death  had  been  retained.  It 
was  a  faint  and  senile  face,  distorted  as  if 
in  some  uneven  mirror.  Not  that  this 
matters.  The  point  is  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Maskelyne's  grandson  is  producing, 
by  natural  means,  these  very  etoplasmic 
pictures  which  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
has  been  showing  in  New  York — and 
young  Maskelyne  works  in  full  view  of 
the  audience.  As  the  mediums  of  W.T. 
Stead's  days  were  answered  by  the  elder 
Maskelyne,  so  are  the  mediums  of  this 
day    answered    by    the    younger. 

"As  a  spiritualist,  Conan  Doyle  has 
been  approached  by  multitudes  of  fam- 
ilies bereaved  during  the  war.  Warm 
hearted,  he  has  offered  them  comfort, 
but  not,  of  course,  the  usual  consolations  of 
religion.  He  sends  his  disciples  to  con- 
sult mediums.  In  doing  this,  his  motives 
are  disinterested.  Instead  of  making 
money,  he  spends  it  on  his  labor  of  love. 
But,  of  course,  the  medium  receives  fees, 
and  in  Conan  Doyle's  recommendation 
obtains  at  once  an  advertisement  and  a 
standing,  not  without  pecuniary  value. 
There  is  not  a  medium  the  wide  world 
over  who  does  not  regard  men  like  Doyle 
and  Lodge  as  assets  to  be  cherished  at 
all  costs. 

"None  who  desire  to  follow  up  this 
aspect  of  the  case  should  fail  to  study  the 
ruthless  inquiries  into  mediums,  some  of 
them  guaranteed  by  Conan  Doyle, 
which  inquiries  have  been  conducted,  to 
his  intense  irritation,  strange  to  say,  by 
the  London  journal  called  Truth.  Doyle's 
attitude  of  mind  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
be  that  any  independent  person  who  goes 
to  a  seance  and  detects  chicanery  is 
guilty  of  a  personal  affront,  a  breach  of 
faith.  In  one  case  there  is  published  a 
letter  from  him  actually  severing  friendly 
relations  with  Filson  Young,  because  the 
impious  person,  at  a  stance,  detected  in  a 
few  minutes  what  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim 
calls  the  hocus  pocus.  It  is  thus  no 
wonder  that  many  mediums  should  wish 
to  work  upon — I  will  not  say  Sir  Arthur's 
credulity — but  his  subdued  scientific 
sense.  Their  methods  are  protected  by  a 
ban  of  excommunication,  threatened 
against    all    who    find    them    out! 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  read  of  a  young  mother,  after  a  seance, 
slaying  her  baby  and  then  herself,  in  the 
belief  that  from  the  next  world  she  will  be 
able  to  guide  her  husband;  or  of  the  pro- 
fessor who  turns  on  the  gas  in  his  room 
in  order  to  test  whether  from  the  next 
world  he  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  a  friend;  or  a  lad  with  a  spiritualist 
pal,  who  ended  his  life  in  much  the  same 
fashion;  or  even  of  the  young  girl  wander- 
ing at  midnight  in  the  graveyard  because 
she  heard  the  spirits.  All  these  are  inci- 
dents reported  since  Sir  Arthur  landed  on 
these  shores.  He  denounces  suicide  as 
short-circuiting  Providence.  He  dis- 
claims responsibility.  But  the  suicides 
happen,  and  they  show  either  that  spirit- 
ualism weakens  the  character  or  that 
weak  characters  favor  spiritualism. 

"Somehow  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
spiritualism    has    ennobled    the    human 
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mind.  Of  all  the  devotees,  Stead,  Doyle, 
Lodge,  and  even  Crookes,  it  is  perhaps 
true  to  say  that  their  prestige  gained 
nothing  from  the  ghosts  that  they  saw. 
One  might  almost  argue  that  those  who 
have  gone  hence  should  suspend  their 
communications  with  us  who  remain 
for  a  time  on  this  planet  until  they  have 
something  worth  while  to  say  to  us.  It  is 
such  poor  stuff  that  poets  write  and  states- 


men talk  when  they  send  us  their  messages. 
Never  has  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone been   used  for  such  trivialities. 

"Afterall,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  best  demonstrated,  not  by  photographic 
effects,  familiar  in  many  movies,  but 
by  the  Hves — indeed,  the  martyrdoms — 
of  the  millions  who  for  thousands  of  years 
have  striven  and  suffered  in  this  sure 
and   certain   hope." 


Marshal  Lyautey  and  Morocco 

Remarkable  Colonization  Work  By  One  of  The  Greatest  Living 

Frenchmen. 


JOHN   BELL 


"f  KNOW  of  no  more  fascinating  story 
1  of  human  endeavor,"  says  Mr.  Bell 
in  an  article  in  The  Fornightly,  "than  the 
story  of  Marshall  Lyautey's  great  work  in 
Morocco.  The  full  story  cannot  yet  be 
told  but  if  the  hero  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  labors  for  yet  a  few  more  years, 
France  is  destined  to  possess  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  colonial  assets." 

After  leaving  college  Lyautey's  inclina- 
tion was  for  a  literary  career  but  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870  led  him 
to  embrace  a  military  career.  He  soon 
made  a  reputation  as  a  pacificator  and  in 
1911  after  recognition  of  France's  pro- 
tectorate over  Morocco  he  was  appointed 
Resident  Commissary  General  and  it  fell 
to  him  to  quell  the  disorders  which  had 
arisen. 

"The  real  work  of  General  Lyautey  now 
began,"  continues  Mr.  Bell.  "A  man  of 
prophetic  vision,  he  grasped  the  poten- 
tialities of  his  task — the  pacification  and 
the  development  of  Morocco.  It  was  a 
task  after  his  own  heart,  and  right  blithely 
did  he  set  about  it.  A  country  more  vast 
than  Algeria  had  to  be  subdued,  and  for 
this  task  there  were  only  a  few  thousand 
rifles  at  his  disposal  until  reinforcements 
arrived.  There  were  ugly  rumours  that  a 
general  rising  was  in  preparation,  and  he 
had  the  feeling  that  he  had  landed  in 
an  enemy  country.  On  the  same  evening 
that  he  was  presented  to  the  Sultan  at 
Fez  the  fighting  began,  sho's  reaching  the 
quarters  where  he  was  temporarily  lodged. 
Gouraud,  the  one-armed  general,  who  did 
brilliant  work  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
Great  War,  with  Generals  Monier  and 
Brulard,  put  down  the  insurrection.  Then 
the  voice  of  Lyautey,  the  diplomat  and  the 
administrator,  was  heard.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  French  protectorate  was  not 
an  excuse  for  annexation  he  declared;  it 
was  a  case  of  loyal  co-operation  between 
the  Shereefian  and  the  French  authorities. 
Native  religion  and  civilization  would  be 
respected.  France  was  bringing  help  to 
Morocco,  not  domination.  In  the  trou- 
bled periods  which  followed  Lyautey, 
whose  roles  was  that  of  an  organizer,  a 
pacificator,  seized  every  opportunity  of 
emphasising  this  declaration  of  France's 
intentions.  In  a  short  time  the  three 
capitals,  Rabat,  Fez  and  Marrakesh,were 
mastered,  and  things  were  settling  down 
so  well  that  by  the  end  of  November,  1912 
Lyautey  had  prepared  his  plan  of  organi; 
zation.  If  he  could  not  have  reinforce- 
ments he  must  have  financial  help,  and  he 
boldly  proposed  the  substitution  of  an 
economic  for  a  military  policy. 

"By  September,  1913,  there  was  a 
French  chamber  of  commerce  at  Casa- 
blanca, and  in  the  following  month  Rabat 
had  its  court  of  appeal.  Trade  began  to 
boom.  An  enemy  of  protection  and  a 
stickler  for  the  principle  of  commercial 
equality,  Lyautey  by  his  genius  in  creat- 
ing order  and  confidence  had  doubled  the 
foreign  trade.  At  Casablanca  British 
commerce  had  leapt  from  over  two  million 
to  over  fifteen  million  francs.  The  Resi- 
dent-General was  guided  by  the  maxim 
that  to  work  with  the  natives  and  the 
colonists  was  the  true  principle  of  colon- 
isation. When  a  number  of  French  depu- 
ties went  to  Morocco  in  the  autumn  of 
1913  to  see  things  for  themselves,  to  as- 
certain what  Lyautey  was  doing,  they 
found  ample  proof  that  the  protectorate 
merited  the  credit  of  France,  and  it  was 
authorized  to  raise  a  loan  of  170  million 
francs  repayable  in  seventy-five  years. 
General  Lyautey  had  won  a  civil  victory. 
He  was  greatly  heartened,  and  applied 
himself  to  his  task  with  more  confidence 
then  ever. 

'With  all  his  success  Lyautey  had  has 

his  cruel  moments,  his  disillusions.    The 

Great  War  brought  them.    When  France 

realized  that  she  had  to  fight  for  her  very 

xistence  she  could  not  keep  many  troops 


in  Morocco.  It  was,  indeed,  decided  to 
withdraw  from  Morocco,  and  Lyautey  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Foreign  Office  to 
fall  back  on  the  coast,  bringing  all  French- 
men and  foreigners  under  French  protec- 
tion with  him.  For  him  the  national  de- 
fence came  first;  but  while  he  decided  to 
send  the  maximum  of  troops  to  France, 
he  also  came  to  the  decision  to  keep 
Morocco  at  all  costs.  With  the  handful 
of  men  remaining  to  him  the  chain  of 
outer  posts  was  held.  The  French  colon- 
ists came  to  his  assistance  and  formed 
themselves  into  five  battalions  of  reserves. 
The  expected  attacks  came  soon  enough, 
for  German  propaganda  was  busy  in 
Morocco.  Germany  had,  in  fact,  made 
up  her  mind  that  Morrocco  was  as  good 
as  lost  to  France.  But  Germany  was  dis- 
illusioned in  Morocco  as  in  the  other 
countries  against  which  she  had  made 
war.  The  attacks,  from  whatever  side 
they  came,  were  beaten  off.  Morocco  was 
safe. 

"While  cannon  were  booming  on  the 
European  fronts,  Lyautey,  with  tran- 
quillity restored  for  the  moment  in  Mor- 
occo, resumed  his  economic  activity.  In 
the  occupied  territory  the  war  gave  him 
that  freedom  of  action  which  had  been 
denied  to  him  in  peace  time. 

"He  was  called  to  Paris  at  the  end  of 
1916  to  take  the  position  of  War  Minister 
but  resigned  in  March  1917  and  returned 
to  Morocco. 

"Lyautey's  return  to  Morocco  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction.  He  took  up  the 
threads  of  his  interrupted  activity  and  did 
his  utmost  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  been 
War  Minister.  The  passing  of  M.  Painleve 
from  this  post  and  the  advent  of  M. 
Clemenceau  increased  his  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. Clemenceau  made  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  him  for  aid  in  officers  and 
men,  and  again,  without  demur,  the 
Resident-General  responded  to  his  coun- 
try's needs,  though  he  knew  that  trouble 
would  follow  the  depletion  of  his  forces. 
The  German  agents  were  on  the  alert. 
Another  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
planning  an  attack.  It  was  prepared  and 
carried  out;  but,  like  their  previous  ef- 
forts to  destroy  French  authority  and  in- 
fluence in  Morocco,  it  failed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  dissident  chiefs  had  hopes  of 
starting  a  holy  war,  and  became  so  incon- 
veniently active  that  there  were  moments 
when  not  only  the  security  of  Morocco  but 
that  of  Southern  Algeria  was  comprom- 
ised. In  the  hard  fighting  that  ensued 
'Lyautey  took  a  hand  in  directing  the 
operations,  which  were  crowned  with 
success. 

"His  ten  years  in  Morocco  is  an  amaz- 
ing record,  a  monument  of  energy,  re- 
sourcefulness and  intelligence.  Take  the 
military  part  of  it.  The  operations  began 
from  west  to  east  with  Casablanca  as  the 
starting  point  in  1907,  and  from  east  to 
west  towards  Oudjda.  In  1908  the  Cha- 
ouia,  the  Labat,  Bou  Regreb  and  the  Beni 
Snassen  were  occupied,  and  in  1910  the 
Algerian  frontier  up  to  the  Moulouya  was 
rectified.  Fez  was  freed  from  besieging 
tribes  in  1911,  and  the  massacres  of  April 
1912,  were  followed  by  thedispersal  of  the 
rebels  and  the  occupation  of  Safi  to  Maz- 
agan,  Taza,  Meknes  and  a  portion  of  the 
Zaians. 

"During  the  war  the  sixteen  territorial 
battalions  sent  to  replace  tlie  thirty-six 
regular  battalions  which  went  to  France 
safe-guarded  the  situation.  What  Lyau- 
tey aimed  at  was  to  make  secure  the 
region  between  the  Middle  and  the  Groat 
Atlas,  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Moulouya, 
the  Sebou  and  the  Oum  R'Bia,  the  first 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  the  others 
the  Atlantic;  for  this  meant  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  and  the  electrification 
of  railways.  During  the  recent  visit  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  he  was  able 
to  announce  to  French  journaliststhat  the 


situation  in  the  south  was  excellent,  that 
for  180  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Great  Atlas  there  was  not  a  single  post  or 
a  single  man,  and  that  this  represented  a 
saving  to  France  of  250  milUon  francs  and 
30  battalions.  Altogether  France  has  em- 
ployed 85,000  men  in  the  pacification  of 
Morocco,  while  in  a  zone  infinitely  more 
restricted  Spain  has  employed  from  120- 
000  to  130,000  men.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  of  the  8,000  volunteers  of  the 
Foreign  Legion,  6,500  are  Germans.  Ly- 
autey hopes  to  finish  his  work  of  pacifica- 
tion by  the  end  of  next  year. 

"From  1907  up  till  now  the  cost  of  the 
pacification  of  Morocco  has  been  under 
a  miUiard  francs,  a  very  low  figure  as 
compared  with  the  military  expenses  in- 
volved in  Algeria  for  the  same  period.  To 
make  Algeria  the  colony  it  is  to-day  an 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  seven  milliard 
francs  has  been  necessitated.  Lyautey 
has  taken  care  to  have  clever  financiers 
and  economists  on  his  staff.  It  has  been 
his  aim  to  make  the  protectorate  provide 
its  own  needs  in  the  matter  of  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  his  proud  boast  that  its 
budget  suffices.  The  budget  was  19 
millions  in  1912,  but  to-day  it  is  300  mil- 
lions. Morrocco  raises  its  own  loans,  and 
has  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
guarantee  of  France. 

When  we  come  to  the  development  of 
Morocco  we  have  eloquent  proofs  of  the 
success  of  Lyautey's  policy  of  insisting 
that  organization  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  pacification.  Nearly  2,000  miles  of 
roads  over  which  heavy  traffic  can  pass 
have  been  made.  The  working  of  the 
800  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railways  has 
yielded  receipts  amounting  to  49  million 
francs.  The  ports  are  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped, and  in  time  Casablanca  will  have 
a  basin  of  about  90,000  hectares,  almost 
quadruple  that  of  the  Joliette  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  has  cost  90  million  francs,  and 
its  traffic  puts  it  in  the  sixth  rank  of 
French  ports. 

"Tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  agriculture.  Of  10 
million  hectares,  two  and  a  half  millions 
are  cultivated,  and  a  similar  extent  will 
soon  be  worked  by  the  most  modern 
methods. 

"Morocco  breeds  five  and  a  half  million 
sheep,  but  it  is  calculated  that  this  num- 
ber will  be  doubled.  The  trade  figures 
are  eloquent.  Trade  has  increased  from 
178  million  francs  in  1912  to  1,057  million 
francs  in  1920.  France  had  43  per  cent, 
of  this  trade  in  1912  and  62  per  cent,  in 
1920.  During  this  period  of  eight  years 
the  value  of  imports  increased  from  10 
million  francs  to  813  millions,  and  ex- 
ports from  67  millions  to  244  millions. 

"True  to  his  ideal  of  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  real  colonising  spirit,  Marshall 
Lyautey  will  not  tolerate  the  destruction 
of  things  which  would  interfere  with 
tradition,  and  therefore  disturb  the  native 
mind.  And  so  the  old  cities  have  been 
kept  intact,  modern  townships  springing 
up  near  them.  French  justice  is  estab- 
lished all  over  the  territory,  and  a  system 
of  education,  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  population  in  the  new 
life  that  has  been  opened  out  for  them, 
has  been  put  into  operation.  The  educa- 
tion is  Franco- Arabian  in  character,  and  is 
conceived  on  a  plan  to  facilitate  the 
transition  of  the  Morocco  of  the  past  to 
the  Morocco  of  the  future — to  the  Mor- 
occo which  responds  to  the  dream  of 
Marshall  Lyautey. 

"This  dream,  this  vision,  did  not  take 
shape  when  Lyautey  first  arrived  in 
Morocco.  It  was  born  long  before  th^t 
period,  before  he  ever  thought  of  going  to 
Morocco.  He  gave  expression  to  this 
•magnificent  conception  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  passing  through  the 
Red  Sea.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  he 
wrote: — 

"  'You  know  what  I  desire  to  be  and  to 
do,  and  in  what  direction  I  believe  I  have 
an  imperious  mission  to  fulfil .  .  to  estab- 
lish a  continuous  and  regenerative  cur- 
rent of  life  between  France  without  and 
France  within,  which  may  be  for  her  the 
awakening  of  physical  fruitfulness,  econ- 
omic activity,  extensive  comrnerce,  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  the  awakening  also  of 
generous  thoughts,  of  vast  desires  and 
large  judgments  on  the  world  and  on  the 
nations  which  people  it — this  is  my  aim, 
and  it  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  many 
things.' 

"'There  we  have  the  faith  of  Marshall 
Lyautey,  which  has  enabled  him  to  win  so 
significant  a  victory  in  Morocco,  and  to 
show  to  the  world  that  an  officer  can  do 
other  things  besides  directing  battles." 
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Cleric  Scores  Novelists 

Th'''r  Duty  to  Help  Purge  Our  Social  Life. 
DEAN  INGE,  of  St  Paul's. 


'■pHK  MKTUODS  of  proHiMit  day  novel- 
1  JHts  dd  not  commend  themcelves  to 
the  "ifloomy  dean"  who  considere  our 
contemporary  writers  inferior  'o  the 
great  leaders  of  thought  of  the  la«t 
rentury. 

"Firli<m,"  he  declares  in  the  London 
Kviiiiiiij  St(it)d(ir(I,  "is  a  most  unsuitable 
meiliiiiii  for  the  scientific  study  of  ntiental 
patholdKy.  A  physician  docs  not  fill  his 
l)ook-shelves  with  reports  of  imaRinary 
cases.  The  plea  that  whatever  is  fit  for  a 
medical  treatise  is  fit  for  a  novel  will  not 
bear  examination. 

"Agood  portrait-painter,  says  Aristotle, 
will  try  to  produce  a  faithful  likeness,  but 
at  the" same  time  to  make  his  sitter  more 
handsome  than  he  is  in  reality.  Similarly, 
in  a  tragedy,  the  hero  ought  to  have  ele- 
ments of  nobility  in  his  character.  If  he 
comes  to  grief,  it  ought  to  be  from  some 
error,  not  from  baseness;  and  the  char- 
acters ought  not  to  be  'unnecessarily  bad.' 
for  this  arouses  disgu.st.  not  the  mingled 
pity  and  fear  which  make  up  the  genuine 
tragic  emotion. 

'The  literary  artist,  then,  according  to 
the  founder  of  literary  criticism,  ought  to 
idealize  life  without  departing  from  a 
truthful  representation  of  it.  Idealism 
and  truthfulness  are  not  incompatible,  if 
idealism  means  the  delineation  of  life  and 
character  in  their  essential  attributes.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  memory  idealizes  a 
loved  and  honored  friend  who  has  passed 
away. 

'"The  essential  parts  of  his  character 
stand  out  in  stronger  relief  than  when  he 
was  with  us,  because  the  superficial 
blemishes  and  inconsistencies  which  mar 
the  perfection  of  every  human  career  no 
longer  obstruct  our  view  of  a  life  which  in 
its  whole  meaning  and  achievements  was 
noble.  We  think  and  feel  that  we  know 
our  friend  better  when  we  recall  his  per- 
sonality in  its  main  features  than  when 
our  attention  was  distracted  by  little 
peculiarities  which  have  little  or  no  bear- 
ing upon  character. 

"Several  writers,  while  keeping  clear  of 
indecency,  present  life  as  a  dead  level  of 
sordid  meanness  and  materialism.  They 
give  us  no  beauty  or  nobility  anywhere; 
we  can  find  nothing  to  admire  in  human 
nature  as  they  describe  it.  A  strong  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean  is  the  brilliantly 
written  novel  by  the  Dutchman,  Couper- 
us,  called  'Old  People  and  Things  That 
Pass.'  It  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
for  all  its  cleverness.  I  find  the  same 
low  estimate  of  human  nature  in  an  ■ 
English  novelist  whose  reputation  is  too 
firmly  established  to  be  injured   by  my 


criticism,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett.  While 
admiring  the  excellent  technique  of  his 
books,  and  especially  of  his  new  novel, 
'.Mr.  Prohack,'  I  can  not  help  feeling  that 
they  are  a  libel  on  human  nature,  and  that 
his  characters — no  doubt  there  are  such 
people  are  not  worth  writing  about. 
He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  religion 
and  self-sacrifice  are  potent  factors  in 
many  lives. 

"I  must  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
more  earnest  appeal  to  Mr.  Wells,  whose 
new  novel  has  just  been  sent  me.  I  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  early  works,  the 
fantastic  and  'creepy'  'Time  Machine,' 
the  brilliant  satire,  'Tono  Bungay,'  and 
the  sociological  books,  always  so  fresh  and 
stimulating.  'Mr.  Britling'  will  live  as  a 
wonderful  portrayal  of  English  mentality 
in  the  year  1914. 

"But  his  achievement  in  literature  has 
been  progressively  injured  by  a  growing 
obsession  of  sensuous  ideas.  He  is 
haunted  by  thoughts  of  sex,  which  intrude 
offensively  into  books,  the  subjects  of 
which  should  have  kept  them  far  away. 
Even  'Mr.  Britling'  is  much  injured,  as  a 
work  of  art,  by  the  squalid  intrigue  which 
the  author  introduces,  most  incongru- 
ously, into  the  life  of  a  highly  respectable 
literary  man. 

"Literary  men,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
are  not  at  all  'like  fed  horsesinthe  morn- 
ing, every  one  neighing  after  his  neigh- 
bor's wife.'  It  is  bad  art;  healthy  men  are 
not  obsessed  by  lust  in  this  way;  if  roving 
temptations  assail  them,  they  can  usually 
suppress  them  without  much  difficulty. 

"This  tendency'  seems  to  me  to  have 
grown  upon  Mr.  Wells  till  it  has  poisoned 
his  mind  and  greatly  impaired  his  remark- 
able talents.  Even  his  handling  of  polit- 
ical and  social  questions  seems  to  me  to 
have  deteriorated.  He  goes  on  predicting 
a  social  revolution,  the  danger  of  which 
was  no  doubt  acute  in  1919,  but  which  now 
appears  to  have  died  down,  at  least  for  a 
time. 

"And  in  this  last  book  he  repeats  the 
absurd  phrase  'it  is  a  new  world' — an 
absurd  phrase  because  there  is  no  new 
world,  but  only  the  old  world  consisting 
of  human  nature  and  inhuman  nature, 
neither  of  which  is  at  all  likely  to  alter. 
And  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  the 
ugly  story  of  seduction  in  his  new  book 
makes  havoc  of  what  might  have  been 
a  very  interesting  plot. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  there 
was  a  more  urgent  necessity  to  direct  the 
minds  of  the  public  to  all  things  that  are 
'true  and  noble  and  just  and  pure  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report.'  " 


Is  the  Drug  Menace  a  Delusion  ? 

Reports  Much  Exaggerated,  Says  New  York  Specialist. 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW 


ACCORDING  to  a  writer  who  signs 
himself  a  New  York  Specialist  in  the 
English  Review,  the  extent  to  which  the 
drug  habit  enslaves  its  victims  is  made 
far  too  much  of,  and  the  danger  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  has  been  depicted. 

"As  soon  as  an  obstacle  is  realised  as 
such,"  says  the  writer,  "we  make  frantic 
efforts  to  avoid  it,  with  the  result  that  we 
bump  into  it.  Psychical  impotence  is  in 
the  experience  of  most  men;  it  is  the  same 
thing  in  terms  of  another  problem. 

"Now  the  present  craze  for  taking 
'habit-forming  drugs'  (so-called)  and  the 
suggested  remedies,  are  closely  bound  up 
with  this  curious  phenomenon.  The  will 
behaves  like  a  mule,  and  the  imagination 
like  a  bird  in  the  presence  of  a  serpent. 

"In  the  spring  of  1914  I  had  occasion  to 
study  the  effects  of  cocaine.  As  it  hap- 
pened, I  had  access  to  all  the  'fast'  or 
'Bohemian'  sets  in  London.  I  went 
through  them  with  a  tooth-comb;  and  in 
three  months  managed  to  discover  two 
girls  who  were  indulging  in  that  drug  to  a 
deleterious  extent.  To-day  one  might 
almost  say  that  no  tea-party  is  complete 
without  it. 

"My  investigations  were  cut  short  by 
the  war;  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  I  had  therefore  no  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  cause  ofthechange. 
My     English    colleagues,    however,    at- 


tribute the  present  situation  to  two  main 
factors:  the  widespread  outbreak  of 
psychoses  and  neuroses  due  to  public 
anxiety  and  stress,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  something  which  would  dull 
the  nerves;  the  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  liquor.  I  agree  that  both  these  factors 
were  potent;  they  square  with  our  own 
experience  in  America 

There  is,  however,  a  third  factor  to  be 
considered;  and  it  may  well  be  that  it  is 
the  most  important  of  all.  This  factor 
is  the  nauseating  form  of  publicity  given 
by  the  newspapers — some  even  of  those 
which  should  know  better — to  the  matter. 
Indulgence  in  drugs  is  described  with  an 
unholy  leer;  it  is  connected  lewdly  with 
sexual  aberrations;  and  the  reprobation 
with  which  the  writers  smear  their  nasti- 
ness  is  obviously  hypocrisy  of  the  most 
oily  and  venal  type.  The  object  is  to  sell 
the  paper  by  making  people's  flesh  creep, 
like  the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick. 

"Now  there  is  in  such  articles— which 
began,  I  regret  to  say,  with  a  not  unin- 
teresting novel  called  Felix,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hichens— what  Baudouin  calls  a 
pernicious  suggestion.  The  reader  is 
mvited  to  gloat  on  the  forbidden  fruit. 
But  even  worse,  from  this  point  of  view, 
IS  the  unanimous  assertion  that  once  any- 
body starts  to  take  a  'drug'  he  cannot 
possibly  stop  of  his  own  free  will,   and  is 


only  to  be  rescued  at  the  cost  of  unutter- 
able torments.  Medical  treatises  on  the 
subject ,  with  no  exception  so  far  as  I  know, 
perpetuate  this  wicked  libel  on  the  divine 
prerogative  of  man  to  do  what  he  wills 
and,  when  he  wills,  to  stop  doing.  Writejrs 
of  fiction  follow  the  evil  precedent.  The 
exception  to  this  ru'e  is  The  Haxheesh- 
Ealcr  by  H.  G.  Ludlow,  in  which  the 
author  fwho  lived  on  the  Hudson  near 
Poughkeepsie)  describes  his  addiction  to 
tha  drug,  and  his  cure  by  his  unaided 
determination. 

"Such  case-  are,  however,  common 
enough,  but  the  strong-m'nded  never 
reach  the  clinic  of  the  physician,  and 
are  consequently  ignored  by  him 

"There  are,  in  fact,  three  main  classes 
of  men  and  women. 

"1.  Afraid  to  experiment  w:th  any- 
thing, lest — . 

"2.  Enslaved  by  anything  that  appeals 
to  them. 

"3.  Able  (o  use  anything  without  dam- 
aging themselves. 

"Since  the  year  1898  I  have  been 
principally  occupied  in  studying  the 
effects  of  various  drugs  upon  the  human 
organism,  with  special  reference  to  the 
parallelisms  between  the  psychical  phen- 
omena of  drug  neuroses,  insanities,  and 
mystical  illuminations.  The  main  object 
has  been  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to 
produce  the  indubitably  useful  results  of 
'ecstasy'  in  the  laboratory.  In  pursuit  of 
this  laudable  aim,  I  attempted  to  produce 
a  'drug-habit'  in  myself.  In  vain.  My 
wife  literally  nagged  me  about  it:  'Don't 
go  out  without  your  cocaine,  sweetheart!' 
or  'Did  you  remember  to  take  your  heroin 
before  lunch,?'  I  reached  the  stage  where 
one  takes  a  sniff  of  cocaine  every  five 
minutes  or  so  all  daylong;  but  though  I 
obtained  definitely  toxic  results,  I  was 
always  able  to  abandon  the  drug  without 
a  pang.  These  experiments  simply  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  which  I  had  already 
adopted,  provisionally,  on  theoretical 
grounds:  that  busy  people,  interested  in 
life  and  in  their  work,  simply  cannot  find 
the  time  to  keep  on  with  a  drug. 

"A  colleague  of  my  own.  who  partici- 
pated in  my  experiments,  found  himself 
on  several  occasions  'in  the  clutches  of  the 
drug-fiend."  But  those  occasions  were 
all  characterised  by  one  fact:  he  was,  for 
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external  reasons,  at  a  deadlock  with  his 
work.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  think 
about  the  drug,  and  his  mind  was  so 
flooded  with 'pernicious  suggestions' that 
he  could  not  stop  it. 

"Now  if  there  be  one  thing  certain  in 
this  complex  world  it  is  this:  that  moral 
maladies  require  moral  therapeutics. 
The  present  system  of  'pernicious  sug- 
gestion,' backed  by  prohibition,  which 
insults  the  free  will  and  dignity  of  man- 
kind, which  offers  princely  opportunities 
to  illicit  traffic  and  blackmail,  makes  the 
situation  worse  every  month. 

"There  has  been  so  much  delirious  non- 
sen.se  written  about  drugs  that  sane  men 
may  well  despair  of  seeing  the  light. 

"But  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  if 
England  reverted  to  pre-war  conditions, 
when  any  responsible  person  fby  signing 
his  name  in  a  book)  could  buy  drugs  at  a 
fair  profit  on  cost  price,  cocaine  (say)  at 
$4  and  heroin  at  $5  the  bottle  of  10 
grammes — instead  of  twenty  times  the 
price — the  whole  underground  traffic 
would  disappear  like  a  bad  dream. 

"It  is  possible,  perhaps  even  probable, 
that  for  a  month  or  two  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  fools  who  killed 
them.selves  in  their  folly,  though  person- 
ally I  doubt  it.  But  I  have  no  shame  in 
saying  that,  after  a  war  in  which  we  sent 
our  sturdiest  sons  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter 
we  should  not  miss  a  few  score  wasters 
too  stupid  to  know  when  to  stop.  Be- 
sides this,  we  see,  very  clearly,  that 
the  people  who  want  drugs  manage  to  get 
them  in  one  way  or  another,  at  the  cost 
of  time,  trouble  and  money  which  might 
be  used  more  wisely,  and  to  much  bet- 
ter accaunt. 

"So  much  for  the  purely  practical 
points  of  the  position;  but,  deeper  still, 
I  dread  beyond  all  else  the  growth  of 
the  petty  tyranny  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, the  transference  of  disciplinary  auth- 
ority from  the  judiciary  to  the  constab- 
ulary, the  abandonment  of  every  con- 
stitutional safeguard  of  individual  liberty, 
the  division  of  the  people  into  the  hunters 
and  the  hunted,  the  exaltation  of  the 
spy,  the  agenl  ■provocateur,  and  the  black- 
mailer, the  open  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  citizenship  by  applying 
physical  repression  to  the  evils  whose  only 
redress  lies  in  moral  development!" 


Ovington's    Bank 
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now  the  self-ruined  man!  He  sat  thinking 
of  it,  and  the  minutes  went  by.  Twice 
one  of  the  clerks  came  in  and  silently 
placed  a  slip  beside  him  and  went  softly 
out.  He  looked  at  the  slip,  but  mechan- 
ically and  without  taking  in  its  meaning. 
What  did  it  matter  whether  a  few  more 
or  a  few  less  pounds  had  been  drawn  out, 
whether  the  drain  had  waxed  or  waned  in 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour?  The  end  was 
certain,  and  it  would  come  when  the  two 
men  arrived  on  the  Chester  coach.  Then 
he  would  have  to  bestir  himself.  Then  he 
would  have  to  resume  the  lead,  and  play 
the  man,  give  back  hardness  for  hardness 
and  scorn  for  scorn  and  bear  himself  so 
in  defeat  that  no  man  should  pity  him. 
And  he  knew  that  he  could  do  it.  He  knew 
that  when  the  time  came  his  voice  would 
be  firm  and  his  face  would  be  granite  and 
that  he  would  pronounce  his  own  sen- 
tence and  declare  the  bank  closed  with  a 
high  head.  He  knew  that  even  in  defeat 
he  could  so  clothe  himself  with  power  that 
no  man  should  brow-beat  him. 

BUT  in  the  meantime  he  paid  his  debt 
to  weakness,  and  sat  brooding  on  the 
past  rather  than  preparing  for  the  future; 
and  time  passed,  the  relentless  hand 
moved  round  the  clock.  Twice,  the  clerk 
came  in  with  his  doom-bearing  slips, 
and  presently  Rodd  appeared.  But  the 
cashier  had  nothing  to  say  that  the  banker 
did  not  know.  Ovington  took  the  paper 
and  looked  at  the  figures,  and  at  the  total 
but  all  he  said  was,  "Let  me  know  when 
Owen  and  Jenkins  come." 

"Very  good.  Sir,"  Rodd  lingered  a  mo- 
ment as  if  he  would  fain  have  added  some- 
thing, would  have  ventured  perhaps  some 
word  of  sympathy.  But  his  courage  failed 
him  and  he  went  out. 

Nor  when  Clement  returned  from 
Garth  half  an  hour  after  this,  did  he  give 
any  sign.  Clement  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said  a  cheery  word,  but 
getting  no  answer  or  as  good  as  none,  he 
went  through   to  his   desk.     A  moment 


later  his  voice  could  be  heard  ralljnng  a 
too  conscious  customer,  greeting  another 
with  contemptuous  good-humour,  bring- 
ing into  the  close,  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  bank,  where  men  breathed  heavily, 
snapped  at  one  another,  and  shuffled 
their  feet,  a  gust  of  freer  brisker  air. 

Another  half  hour  passed.  A  clerk 
brought  in  a  slip.  The  banker  looked  at 
it.  No  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds 
remained  in  the  till.  "Very  good,"  he 
said,  "Let  me  know  when  Mr.  Owen  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  come."  And  as  the  door 
closed  behind  the  lad  he  fell  back  into  }jjg 
old   posture   of   depression.     There   ^^g 


oked 


nothing  to  be  done. 

But  five  minutes  later  Clement  lo  . 
in,  his  face  concerned.  "Sir  Ch^F^^^ 
Woosenham  is  here."  he  said  in  a  '°^ 
voice.  "He  is  asking  for  you." 

The  banker  roused  himself.  The  ca'' 
was  not  unexpected,  norquite unwelcome. 
"Show  him  in,"  he  said,  and  he  took  up 
a  pen  and  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  towards 
him,  that  he  might  appear  to  be  employ- 
ing himself. 

SIR  CHARLES  came  in,  tall,  stooping  a 
little,  his  curly  wide-brimmed  hat  in 
his  hand;  but  the  dignified  bearing  with 
which  he  usually  fenced  himself  against 
the  roughness  of  the  outer  world,  was  less 
noticeable  than  usual.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  did  not  like  his  errand. 

Ovington  rose.  "Good  morning.  Sir 
Charles,"  he  said,  "you  wanted  to  see  me? 
I  am  unfortunately  busy  this  morning, 
but  I  can  give  you  ten  minutes.  What  is 
it.  may  I  ask?"  He  pushed  a  chair  toward 
his  visitor. 

But  Woosenham  would  not  sit  down. 
If  the  man  was  down,  he  hated  to — but 
there  he  had  come  to  do  it.  "I  am  sure  it 
is  all  right.  Mr.  Ovington!"  he  said 
awkwardly,  "but  I  am  concerned  about 
the — about  the  Railway  money  in  fact. 
The  sum  is  large,  and — and — "stammering 
a  little — "but  I  think  you  will  understand 
my  position." 
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The  Land  of  Unborn  Babies 


/'N  Maeterlinck's  play — 
''The  Blue  Bird,"  you  see  the  exquisite  Land — all 
misty  blue — where  countless  babies  are  waiting  their 
time  to  be  born. 

As  each  one's  hour  comes,  Father  Time  swings  wide 
the  big  gate.  Out  flies  the  stork  with  a  tiny  bundle 
addressed  to  Earth. 

The  baby  cries  lustily  at  leaving  its  nest  of  soft,  fleecy 
clouds — not  knowing  what  kind  of  an  earthly  "nest" 
it  will  be  dropped  into. 

Every  baby  cannot  be  born  into  a  luxurious  home — 
cannot  find  awaiting  it  a  dainty,  hygienic  nursery, 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  misty  cloud-land. 

But  it  is  every  child's  rightful  heritage  to  be  bom  into 
a  clean,  healthful  home  where  the  Blue  Bird  of 
Happiness  dwells. 

As  each  child  is  so  born  — 

the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  home  are  richer. 
For  just  as  the  safety  of  a  building  depends  upon  its 
foundation  of  rock  or  concrete  so  does  the  safety  of 
the   race  depend  upon  its  foundation — the  baby. 

And  just  as  there  is  no  use  in  repairing  a  building 
above,  if  its  foundation  be  weak,  there  is  no  use  in 
hoping  to  build  a  strong  civilization  except  through 
healthy,  happy  babies. 

Thousands  of  babies — 

die  needlessly  every  year.  Thousands  of  rickety  little 
feet  falter  along  Life's  Flighway.  Thousands  of  im- 
perfect baby-eyes  strain  to  get  a  clear  vision  of  the 
wonders  that  surround  them.  Thousands  of  defective 
ears  cannot  hear  even  a  mother's  lullaby. 


And  thousands  of  physically  unfit  men  and  women 
occupy  back  seats  in  life,  are  counted  failures  —  all 
because  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  babies 
who  have  been  denied  the  birthright  of  a  sanitary 
and  protective  home. 

So  that  wherever  one  looks  —  the  need  for  better 
homes  is  apparent.  And  wherever  one  listens  can 
be  heard  the  call  for  such  homes  from  the  Land  of 
Unborn  Babies. 

The  call  is  being  heard — 

by  the  schools  and  colleges  that  are  establishing  classes 
in  homemaking  and  motherhood;  by  public  nurses 
and  other  noble  women  who  are  visiting  the  homes 
of  those  who  need  help  and  instruction;  by  the  hos- 
pitals that  are  holding  Baby  Clinics. 

By  towns  and  cities  that  are  holding  Baby  Weeks 
and  health  exhibits;  by  magazines  and  newspapers 
that  are  publishing  articles  on  pre-natal  care. 

By  Congress  that  has  passed  the  Mothers  and 
Babies  Act,  under  which  health  boards  in  every  State 
will  be  called  upon  to  give  information  to  expectant 
mothers. 

All  this  is  merely  a  beginning — 

The  ground  has  hardly  been  broken  for 
the  Nation's  only  safe  foundation — 
healthy  babies — each  of  whom  must  have 
its  rightful  heritage  —  An  Even  Chance 
— a  healthy  body. 

The  call  will  not  be  answered  until  every 
mother,  every  father  and  every  community 
helps  to  make  better  homes  in  which  to 
welcome  visitors  from  the  Land  of  Un- 
born Babies. 
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The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  been  working  years  for  improvement  in 
home  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  re- 
joices in  having  helped  thereby  to  reduce 
materially  the  death  rate  of  babies  and  of 
mothers  in  childbirth.  During  this  period 
the  death  rate  from  infectious  diseases  of 
children  has  been  reduced  37'v^.  The  total 
death  rate  has  been  reduced  31.9'%. 


The  work  of  this  Company  has  been  of  such 
vital  importance  to  its  policy  holders  and  the 
public,  that  it  is  publishing  the  results  with 
the  hope  of  showing  to  everyone,  every- 
where, that  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  protecting  the  people  of  our  land 
from  preventable  diseases  and  unnecessary 
death. 
In    1921    the   Metropolitan  distributed 


25,000,000  booklets  dealing  with  the  most 
important  phases  of  health  and  disease. 
It  will  be  glad  to  furnish  on  request,  book- 
lets telling  the  mother  how  to  prepare  for 
the  baby;  how  to  keep  the  homesanitary;  how 
to  protect  her  children  against  contagious 
diseases — how  to  make  the  family  healthier 
and  happier. 

Haley  FISKE.  President 
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Reg.  Canada  Pat.  Off. 

Constructed        ^ 
in  Canada 


Wfsl  of  Kock- 
it*  and  in 
Maritintr 
Provlnrea,  25e. 

additinnul. 


READ- 

Clamp  it 
on  bed  or 
chair;  or 
anyAvhere. 

WRITE- 

Clamp  it 
or  stand  it 
on  your 
desk  o  I- 
table. 

SEW- 

Clamp  it 
on  sewing 
machine  or 
table. 


Clamp  it 
on  the 
mirror  or 
any  hand}- 
place. 
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It  Clamps 
Evetywhere' 

A  necessity  in  the  home  —  library, 
boudoir,  bathroom — for  sewing,  read- 
ing, writing — wherever  direct  light  is 
needed. 

Solid  brass;  handsome,  durable  and 
compact.  Clamp  is  felt-lined — can't 
scratch.  Five-year  guarantee.  Com- 
plete with  8-foot  cord  and  screw 
socket  with  2-piece  parallel  plug.  In 
Canada:  Brass  finish,  $5;  Bronze  fin 
ish,  $5.50,  West  of  Rockies  and  in 
Maritime  Provinces,  25c  per  lamp 
additional. 

Prices  in     U.S.A.:      Brass     finish,     $5; 

Bronze  or    Nickel    finish,    $5.50.      West 

of   the  Mississippi,    25c   per   lamp   addi 
tional. 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  to-day.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  carry  it  write  us  and 
we  will  give  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest   Adjusto-Lite  dealer 

S.  W.  FARBER,  Inventor 

141-1?!  Sii.  Fifth  St.  Br()okl\ii,  N.  '\' 
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The  banker  smiled.  "You  wish  to 
know  if  it's  safe?"  he  said. 

"Well,  yes — precisely,"  with  relief. 
"You'll  forgive  me,  I  am  sure.  But 
people  are  talking." 

"They  arc  doing  more,"  Ovin^ton 
answered  austerely— he  no  longer  smiled. 
"They  are  doing  their  best  to  ruin  me. 
Sir  Charles,  and  to  plunge  themselves 
into  loss.  But  I  need  not  go  into  that. 
You  are  anxious  about  the  Railroad 
money?  Very  good."  He  rang  the  bell 
and  the  clerk  came  in.  "Go  to  the 
strong-room,"  the  banker  said,  taking 
some  keys  from  the  table,  "with  Mr. 
Clement,  and  bring  me  the  box  with  the 
Railway  Trust." 

"I  am  sorry,"  Sir  Charles  said,  when 
they  were  alone,  "to  trouble  you  at  this 
time,  but — " 

The  banker  stopped  him.  "You  are 
perfectly  in  order,"  he  said.  "Indeed,'_I 
am  glad  you  have  come.  The  box  will  be 
here  in  a  minute." 

Clement  brought  it  in,  and  Ovington 
took  another  key  and  unlocked  it.  "It  is 
all  here,"  he  explained,  "except  the  small 
sum  already  expended  in  preliminary 
costs — 'he  sum  pa.ssed  as  you  will  remem- 
ber at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Here  it  is."  He  took  a  paper  which  lay 
on  the  top  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 
"Except  four  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
ten  shillings.  The  rest  is  invested  in 
Treasury  Bills  until  required.  The  bills 
are  here  and  Clementwill  check  them  with 
you,  Sir  Charles,  while  I  finish  this  letter. 
We  have,  of  course,  treated  this  as  a 
Trust  Fund  and  I  think  that  the  better 
course  will  be  for  you  to  affix  your  seal 
to  the  box  when  you  have  verified  the 
contents." 

HE  TURNED  to  his  letter,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  knew 
what  he  was  writing;  while.  Sir  Charles 
and  Clement  went  through  the  box,  veri- 
fied the  securities,  and  finally  sealed  the 
box.  That  done,  Woosenham  would 
have  offered  fresh  apologies,  but  the  ban- 
ker waved  them  aside,  and  bowed  him 
out,  directing  Clement  to  see  him  to  the 
door. 

That  over,  and  left  alone  once  more,  he 
sat  thinking.  The  incident  had  roused 
him  and  he  felt  better  for  it.  He  had  been 
able  to  assert  himself,  and  he  had  con- 
firmed in  good  will  a  man  who  might  yet 
be  of  use  to  him.  But  he  was  not  left 
alone  very  long.  Sir  Charles  had  not  been 
gone  five  minutes  before  Rodd  thrust  a 
pale  face  in  at  the  door,  and  in  an  agitated 
whisper  informed  him  that  Owen  and 
Jenkins  were  coming  down  the  High 
Street.  A  scout  whom  the  cashier  had 
sent  out  had  seen  them  and  run  ahead 
with  the  news.  "They'll  be  here  in  two 
minutes,  sir,"  Rodd  added  in  a  tone 
which  betrayed  his  dismay.  "What  am 
I  to  do?    Will  you  see  them,  sir?" 

"Certainly,"  Ovington  answered.  "Show 
them  in  as  soon  as  they  arrive." 

He  spoke  firmly,  and  made  a  brave 
show  in  Rodd's  eyes.  But  he  knew  that 
up  to  this  moment  he  had  retained  a 
grain  of  hope,  a  feeling  vague  and  base- 
less that  something  might  yet  happen, 
something  might  yet  occur  at  the  last 
moment  to  save  the  bank.  Well,  it  had 
had  not,  and  he  must  steel  himself  to  face 
the  worst.  The  crisis  had  come  and  he 
must  meet  it  like  a  man.  He  rose  from 
his  chair  and  stood  waiting,  a  little  paler 
than  usual  but  composed  and  master  of 
himself.  , 

He  heard  the  disturbance  that  the  ar- 
rival of  the  two  men  caused  in  the  bank. 
Some  one  spoke  in  a  harsh  and  peremp- 
tory tone,  and  something  like  an  alter- 
cation followed.  Raised  voices  reached 
him  and  Rodd's  answer,  civil  and  pro- 
pitiatory, came,  though  imperfectly  to 
his  ear.  The  peremptory  voice  arose 
anew  louder  than  before,  and  the  bank- 
er's face  grew  hard  as  he  listened.  Did 
they  think  to  brow-beat  him?  Did  they 
think  to  bully  him?  If  so,  he  would  soon 
— but  they  were  coming.  He  caught  the 
sound  of  the  counter  as  Rodd  raised  it  for 
the  visitor  to  pass,  and  the  advance  of 
feet,  slowly  moving  across  the  floor.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  door,  all  the  man- 
hood in  him  called  up  to  meet  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  widely 
open,  but  for  a  moment  the  banker  could 
not  see  who  stood  in 'the  shadow  of  the 
doorway.  Two  men,  certainly,  and  Rodd 
at  their  elbow,  hovering  behind  them; 
and  they  must  be  Owen  and  Jenkins, 
though  Rodd,  to  be  sure,  should  have  had 
the  sense  to  send  in  one  at  a  time.  Then 
it.  broke  upon  the  banker  that  they  were 


one  Owen  and  Jenkns.  They  were  big- 
ger men,  diffirently  dressed,  of  another 
class;  and  he  stared.  For  the  taller  of  the 
two,  advancing  slowly  on  the  other's  arm, 
and  feeling  his  way  with  his  stick,  was 
Squire  Griffin,  and  his  companion  was  no 
other  than  Sir  Charles,  mysteriously  come 
back  again. 

PREPARED  for  that  which  he  had  ex- 
pected, Ovington  was  unprepared 
for  this:  and  the  old  man,  still  feeling  on 
his  unguarded  side  with  his  stick,  was  the 
first  to  speak.  "Give  me  a  chair,"  he 
grunted.    "Is  he  here?" 

"Yes,"  Sir  Charles  said,  "Mr.  Oving- 
ton is  here." 

"Then  let  me  sit  down."  And  as 
Woosenham,  with  care,  let  him  down  into 
the  chair  which  the  astonished  banker 
hastened  to  push  forward,  "Umph!"  he 
muttered,  as  he  settled  himself  and  un- 
covered his  head.  "Tell  my  man,"  this 
to  Rodd,  "to  bring  in  that  stuff  when  I 
send  for  it.  Do  you  hear?  You  there? 
Tell  him  to  bring  it  in  when  I  bid  him." 
Then  he  turned  himself  to  the  banker, 
who  all  this  time  had  not  found  a  word  to 
say,  and  indeed  had  not  a  notion  what  was 
coming.  He  could  only  suppose  that  the 
Squire  had  somehow  revived  Woosen- 
ham's  fears,  in  which  case  he  should 
certainly.  Squire  or  no  Squire,  hear  some 
home  truths.  "You're  surprised  to  see 
me?"    The  old  man  said. 

"Well,  I  am,  Mr.  Griffin.    Yes." 

"Ay,"  drily.  "Well,  I  am  surprised  my- 
self, if  it  comes  to  that.  I  didn't  think  to 
be  ever  in  this  room  again.  But  here  I 
am,  none  the  less.  And  come  on  business." 

"The  banker's  eyes  grew  hard.  "If  it  is 
about  the  Railroad  moneys,"  he  said, 
"and  Sir  Charles  is  not  satisfied?" 

"It's  none  of  his  business.  Naught  to 
do  with  the  Railroad,"  the  Squire  answer- 
ed. Then  sharply,  "Where's  my  nephew? 
Is  he  here?" 

"No,  he  is  not  at  the  bank  to-day." 

"No?  Well,  he  never  should  ha'  been, 
d — n  him!  And  so  I  told  him  and  told 
you.  But  you  would  both  have  your  own 
way  and  you  know  what's  come  of  it. 
Hello!"  breaking  off  suddenly,  and  turn- 
ing his  head,  for  his  hearing  was  still  good. 
"What's   that?     Ain't   we   alone?" 

"One  moment,"  Ovington  said.  Rodd 
had  tapped  at  the  door  and  put  in  his 
head. 

The  cashier  looked  at  the  banker,  over 
the  visitors'  heads.  "Mr.  Owen  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  are  here,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 
"They  wish  to  see  you.  I  said  you  were 
engaged,  sir,  but — "  his  face  made  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  clear. 

Ovington  reddened  but  retained  his 
presence  of  mind.  "They  can  see  me  in 
ten  minutes,"  he  said  coldly.  "Tell  them 
so." 

But  Rodd  only  came  a  little  farther 
into  the  room.  "I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 
dropping  his  voice,  "they  won't  wait,  sir. 
They  are — " 

"Wait?"  The  word  came  from  the 
Squire.  He  shot  it  out  so  suddenly  that 
the  cashier  started.  "Wait?  Why,  d — n 
their  infernal  impudence,"  wrathfully, 
"do  they  think  their  business  must  come 
before  everybody's?  Jenkins?  Is  that 
little  Jenkins — Tom  Jenkins  of  the 
Hollies?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  G— d  d— n  his  impudence!"  the 
old  man  burst  forth  again  in  a  voice  that 
must  have  well-nigh  reached  the  street. 
"Little  Tom  Jenkins  whose  grandfather 
was  my  foot-boy!  Coming  and  inter- 
rupting my  business!  God  bless  my  soul 
and  body,  the  world  is  turned  upside- 
down  now-a-days!  Fine  times  we  live  in! 
Little — but,  hark  you,  sirrah,  d'you  go 
and  tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil!  And  shut 
the  door,  man!  Shut  the  door!" 

"Tell  them  I  will  see  them  in  ten  min- 
utes," said  the  banker. 

BUT  the  old  man  was  still  unappeased. 
"That's  what  we're  coming  to,  is  it?" 
he  fumed.  "Confound  their  impudence," 
wiping  his  brow,  "and  they've  put  me 
out  too!  I  dunno  where  I  was.  Is  the 
door  closed?  Oh,  'bout  my  nephew!  I 
didn't  wish  it,  I've  said  that  and  I've  said 
it  often,  but  he's  in.  He's  in  with  you, 
banker,  and  he's  lugged  me  in!  For,  loth 
as  I  am  to  see  him  init,rmstill  lotherthat 
any  one  o'  my  name  or  my  blood  should 
be  pointed  at  as  the  man  that's  lost  the 
country-side  their  money!  Trade's  bad, 
out  of  its  place.  But  trade  that  fails  at 
other  folks'  cost  and  ruins  a  sight  of 
people  who,  true  or  false,  will  say  they've 
been  swindled — " 
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"Stop!"  the  banker  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  he  stepped  forward,  his  face 
pale.  "No  one  has  swindled  here!  No  one 
has  been  robbed  of  his  money.  No  one— 
if  it  will  relieve  your  feelings  to  know  it 
Mr. Griff m,  will  lose  by  thebankintheend' 
I  shall  pay  all  demands  within  a  few  weeks 
at  most." 

"Can  you  pay  'em  all  to-day?"  asked 
the  Squire  at  his  driest. 

"It  may  be  that  I  cannot.  But  every 
man  to  whom  the  Bank  owesa  penny  will 
receive  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  and 
interest,  within  a  few  weeks— or  months  " 

"And  who  will  be  the  loser,  then  if 
the  Bank  closes?  Who'll  lose,  man?"    ' 

"The  bank.    No  one  else." 

"But  you  can't  pay"  'em  to-day,  bank- 
er?" 

"That  may  be." 

"How   much   will   clear  you?  To   pay 
'em  all  down  on  the  nail!"   truculently 
•'And  tell  'em  all  to  go  and  be  damned! 
Eh?  How  much  do  you  need  for  thaf" 

Ovington  opened  his  mouth,  but  for  a 
moment,  overpowered  by  the  emotions 
that  set  his  temples  throbbing,  he  could 
not  speak.  He  stared  at  the  gaunt  stoop- 
ing figure  in  the  chair— the  stooping 
figure  in  the  shabby  old  riding-coat,  with 
the  huge  plated  buttons  that  had  weath- 
ered a  dozen  winters,— and  though  hope 
sprang  up  in  him,  he  doubted.  The  man 
might  be  playing  with  him?  Or  he  might 
not  mean  what  he  seemed  to  mean.  There 
might  be  some  mistake.  At  last,  "Five 
thousand  pounds  would  pull  us  through  " 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  strange  to 
himself.    "As  it  turns  out." 

"You'd  better  take  ten,"  the  Squire 
answered.  "There,"  fumbling  in  his 
inner  pocket  and  extracting  with  effort  a 
thick  packet,  "Count  five  out  of  that 
And  there's  five  in  gold  that  my  man  will 
bring  in  D'you  give  me  a  note  for  ten 
thousand  at  six  months — five  per  cent  " 

"Mr.  Griffin — " 

"There,  no  words!"  testily.  "It  ain't 
for  you  I'm  doing  it,  man.  Understand 
that!  It  ain't  for  you.  It's  for  my  name 
and  my  nephew,  d— d  little  as  he  de- 
serves it!  Count  it  out,  count  it  out,  and 
give  me  back  the  balance,  and  let's  ha' 
done  with  it." 

QVINGTON  hesitated,  his  heart  full,  ' 
VV  his  hands  trembling.  He  was  not 
himself.  He  looked  at  Woosenham.  "Per- 
haps Sir  Charles,"  he  said,  unsteadily 
will  be  good  enough  to  check  the  amount 
with  me." 

"Pshaw,  man,  if  I  didn't  think  you  hon- 
est I  shouldn't  be  here,  whether  or  no.  No 
such  fool!  I  satisfied  myself  of  that,  you 
may  be  sure,  before  I  came  in.  Count  it 
yourself.  And  there!  Bid  'em  bring  in 
the  gold." 

The  banker  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the 
order.  He  counted  the  notes  and  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  the  bags  had  been 
brought  in.  "You'll  ha'  to  take  that  un- 
counted," the  Squire  said,  as  he  heard 
them  set  down  on  the  floor,  "as  I  took 
'em  myself." 

"My  son  will  have  seen  to  that,"  Ov- 
ington replied.  He  was  a  little  more  like 
himself  now.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  out 
the  note,  though  his  hand  shook. 

"Ay,"  the  Squire  agreed.  "I'm  think- 
ing he  will  have."  And  turning  his  head 
towards  Woosenham,  "He's  a  rum  chap 
that,"  he  continued  with  a  chuckle  and 
speaking  as  if  the  banker  were  not  pres- 
ent. "He  gave  me  a  talking  to— me' 
D'you  know  that  he  got  to  London  in 
fifteen  hours,  in  the  night  time?" 

"Did  he,  by  Jove!  Our  friend  at  Hal- 
ston  could  hardly  have  beaten  that." 

"And  nothing  staged  either!  Rail- 
roads!" scornfully.  "D'you  think  there's 
any  need  o'  railroads  when  a  man  can  do 
that?  Or  that  any  railroad  that's  ever 
made  will  beat  that?  Fifteen  hours,  by 
G-d,  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  in  the 
night  time!" 

SIR  CHARLES,  who  had  been  an 
astonished  spectator  of  the  scene, 
gave  a  qualified  assent,  and  by  that  time 
Ovington  was  ready  with  his  note.  The 
Squire  pouched  it  with  care,  but  cut  short 
his  thanks.  "I've  told  you  why  I  do  it," 
he  said  gruffly.  "And  now  I'm  tired  and 
I'll  be  getting  home.  Give  me  your  arm, 
Woosenham.  But  as  we  pass  I've  a  word 
to  say  to  that  little  joker  in  the  bank." 

He  had  his  word,  and  a  strange  scene  it 
was.  The  two  great  men  stood  within  the 
counter,  the  old  man  bending  his  hawklike 
face  and  sightless  eyes  on  the  quailing 
group  beyond  it,  while  the  clerks  looked 
on.  half  in  awe  and  half  in  amusement.  .. 
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Tools!"  said  the  squire  in  his  harshest 
_  one.  "Fools,  all  of  ye!  Cutting  your 
own  throats  and  tearing  the  bottom  out 
of  your  own  money-bags!  That's  what 
ye  be  doing!  And  you  Tom  Jenkins,  and 
you  Owen,  that  should  know  better,  first 
among  'em!  You  haven't  the  sense  to  see 
a  yard  before  you,  but  elbow  one  another 
into  the  ditch  like  a  pair  of  blind  horses! 
You  deserve  to  be  ruined,  every  man  of 
you,  and  it's  no  fault  of  your'nthat  you're 
not!  Business  men?  You  call  yourselves 
business  men,  and  run  on  a  bank  as  if  all 
the  money  was  kept  in  a  box  under  the 
counter  ready  to  pay  you!  Go  home!  Go 
home!"  poking  at  them  with  his  stick. 
"And  thank  God  the  banker  has  more 
sense  than  you  and  a  sight  more  money 
than  your  tuppenny  ha'penny  accounts 
run  to!  Damme,  if  I  were  master  here,  if 
one  single  one  o'  you  should  cross  my  door 
again!  But  there,  take  me  out,  Woosen- 
ham.  Take  me  out!  Pack  o'  fools!  Pack 
o'  d — d  fools  they  are!" 

THE  two  marched  out,  but  the  Squire's 
words  ran  up  and  down  the  town  like 
wild-fire.  What  he  had  said  and  how  he 
had  said  it  and  the  figure  little  Tom 
Jenkins  of  the  Hollies  had  cut  was  known 
as  far  as  the  Castle  Foregate,  before  the 
old  man  had  well  set  his  foot  on  the  step 
of  his  carriage.  The  crowd  standing 
about  Sir  Charles's  four  bays  in  the  Mar- 
ket Place  and  respectfully  gazing  on  the 
postillions'  yellow  jackets  had  it  within 
two  minutes.  Within  four  it  was  known 
at  the  Gullett  that  the  old  Squire  was 
supporting  the  bank,  and  had  given 
Welsh  Owen  such  a  talkingto  as  never  was. 
Within  ten,  the  news  was  being  bandied 
up  and  down  the  long  yard  at  the  Lion, 
where  they  stabled  a  hundred  horses,  and 
was  known  even  to  the  charwomen  who 
on  their  knees  were  scrubbing  the  floors 
of  the  Assembly  Rooms  that  looked  down 
on  the  yard.  Dean's,  at  which  a  mild  but 
provoking  run  had  been  prosecuted  since 
morning,  got  it  among  the  first;  and  Mr. 
Dean,  testy  and  snappish  enough  before, 
became  for  the  rest  of  the  day  a  terror  and 
a  thunder-cloud  to  the  junior  clerks.  Nay, 
the  news  soon  passed  beyond  Aldersbury, 
for  the  three  o'clock  up-coach  swept  it 
away  and  dropped  it  with  various  parcels 
and  hampers  at  every  stage  between 
the  Falcon  at  Heygate  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton Not  a  turn-pike  man  but  heard  it 
and  spread  it,  and  at  the  Cock  at  Welling- 
ington  they  gave  it  to  the  down-coach 
which  carried  it  back  to  Aldersbury. 

Owen,  it  was  known,  had  drawn  his 
money.  But  Jenkins  had  thought  better 
of  it.  He  had  gone  out  of  the  bank  with 
his  cheque  in  his  hand,  and  had  torn  it  up 
coram  publico  in  the  roadway;  and  from 
that  moment  the  run,  its  force  already 
exhausted,  had  ceased.  Half  an  hour 
later  he  would  have  been  held  a  fool  who 
looked  twice  at  an  Ovington  note,  or 
distrusted  a  bank  into  which,  rumour  had 
it,  gold  had  been  carried  by  the  sackful. 
Had  not  the  Bank  of  England  sent  down 
a  special  messenger  bearing  unstinted 
credit?  And  had  not  the  old  Squire  of 
Garth,  the  closest,  stingiest,  shrewdest 
man  in  the  County  paid  in  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  thousand  pounds  and  declared  that 
he  would  sell  every  acre  before  the  bank 
should  fail?  Before  night  a  dozen  men 
were  considering  ruefully  the  thing  they 
had  done  and  pondering  how  they  might, 
with  the  least  loss  of  dignity,  undo  it. 
Before  morning  twice  as  many  wives  had 
told  their  hu.sbands  what  they  thought 
i)f  them  and  reminded  them  that  they 
liad  always  said  how  it  would  be— only 
they  were  never  listened  to! 

At  the  Gullet  in  the  Shut  off  the  Mar- 
ket Place,  where  the  tap  never  ceased 
running  that  evening,  where  half  of  the 
trade  of  the  town  pressed  in  to  eat  liver- 
and-bacon,  there  was  no  longer  any  talk 
if  Boulogne.  All  the  talk  ran  the  other 
way.  The  drawers  of  the  day  were  the 
butts  of  the  evening,  and  were  bantered 
and  teased  unmercifully.  Their  friends 
would  not  be  in  their  shoes  for  a  trifle — 
not  they!  They  had  cooked  their  goose 
with  a  v^engeance — no  more  golden  eggs 
for  them!  And  very  noticeable  was  it  that 
whenever  the  banker's  name  came  up, 
voices  dropped  and  heads  came  together. 
His  luck,  his  power,  his  resources,  were  dis- 
cussed with  awe  and  in  whispers.  There 
were  not  a  few  thoughtful  faces  at  the 
board,  and  here  and  there  were  appetites 
that  failed;  though  the  suppers  served  in 
the  dingy  low-ceiled  room  at  the  Gullet, 
dark  even  at  noon-day,  were  famous  for 
their  savourinesR. 

To  be  Concluded 


even  neat 


A  Moffat  Electric  Range  gives  that 
steady,  even  heat.  Heat  that  varies 
hardly  a  degree.  That's  the  sort  of 
heat  you  want  when  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Examine  carefully  the  burners  on 
a  Moffat  Range.  You'll  find  the  heat- 
ing elements  coiled  in  a  plate  of  ce- 
ment porcelain,  that  is  practically 
indestructible. 

Heats  Faster  Than  Any 
Other 

Moffat  burners  will  heat  quicker 
and  cook  food  faster  than  any  other 
burner  on  any  electric  range.  In  fact, 
it  will  bring  water  to  the  boil  from 
the  cold  point  in  ten  minutes. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  wonder  burn- 
ers— the  most  important  feature  of 
any  Electric  Range. 

A  Marvelous  Oven 

Next  is  the  Moffat  oven,  which  is 
electrically  welded  into  one  piece  and 
is  porcelain  enameled  inside  and  out. 

There  are  no  seams 
or  cracks,  no  sharp 
corners  in  the  Moffat 
oven.  It  is  so  easy  to 
clean  and  keep  clean. 


It  is  ventilated  to  the  precisely 
correct  degree.  Roasting  or  baking 
can  thus  be  done  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  shrinkage  and  with  all  the 
food  flavors  retained. 

On  the  door  of  this  marvelous  oven 
is  a  mercury  thermometer,  which  tells 
the  exact  degree  of  heat  inside.  And 
there  are  no  copper  wire  connections 
in  the  oven ;  they  are  all  outside. 

Then  the  Moffat  switches.  Each  is 
a  three-heat  switch — low,  medium  and 
high  heat,  and  each  is  clearly  named. 
They  are  all  well  protected  against 
moisture  and  accident. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Cooking  on  a  Moffat  Electric  Range 
is  cleaner,  more  reliable,  safer,  far 
cooler  in  summer,  and  easier  on  the 
housewife. 

Think  of  it.  No  coal,  no  ashes,  no 
soot,  no  dirt,  no  matches,  no  banking 
up  at  night.  Just  simply  turn  a 
switch!    Isn't  it  easy? 

See  the  Moffat  at  your  nearest  deal- 
er's, or  write  at  once  for  interesting 
free  booklet  to  Moffats, 
Limited,  Weston,  On- 
tario. 
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Boncilla 
Package  -  O  -  Beauty 

contains  enough  Boncilla  Beauti- 
fier,  Boncilla  Cold  Cream,  Vanish- 
ing Cream  and  Boncilla  Face  Pow- 
der for  three  complete  Boncilla 
"Packs." 


COUPON 


BONCILLA  LABORATORIES, 
29  31   Adelaide  St.,   W.,   Toronto. 

I  enclose  herewith   50  cents.     Please  send 
me    your    Package-0-BeaUty. 

Name    

Street   

City    


It  Will  Do  Your  Work  More  Quickly 

Acme  No.  1  Binder  is  just  the  machine  you  need 
for  heavy  office  work,  and  for  fastening  samples 
of  carpets,  hosiery,  underwear,  silk,  lace, 
etc.      Holds    100    staples.      Won't 
clog    or    buckle.      Does    the 
work  quickly  and  easily. 

The    Acme 
No.  1 


Binder 


Will  cut  down  expenses  and  save 
time  and  money  in  office,  factory 
or  store.  Very  simple  and  durable. 
Let    us    supply    your    requirements. 

Write  for  booklet  "A,"  which 
shows  the  complete  Acme  line  and 
the  many  uses. 

ERNEST   J.   SCOTT    &   COMPANY 59    St.    Peter    Street,    Montreal,    Canada. 

THE  ACME  STAPLE  COMPANY Camden,  N.  J..  U.S.A. 

PROCESS   TYPEWRITER   SUPPLY  COMPANY    LTD.        -...--     London,   England. 


Cured  Her 
Rheumatism 

Knowing  from  terrible  experience  the 
suffering  caused  by  rheumatism,  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Hurst,  who  lives  at  508  E.  Olive  St., 
B281  Bloomington,  111.,  is  so  thankful  at 
having  cured  herself  that  out  of  pure 
gratitude  she  is  anxious  to  tell  all  other 
sufferers  just  how  to  get  rid  of  their 
torture  by  a  simple  way  at  home. 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  nothing  to  sell.  Merely 
cut  out  this  notice,  mail  it  to  her  with 
your  own  name  and  address,  and  she  will 
gladly  send  you  this  valuable  information 
entirely  free.  Write  her  at  once  before 
you  forget. 


BLACKHEADS   GO  QUICK 

BY  THIS  SIMPLE  METHOD 

Blackheads — big  ones  or  little  ones — soft  ones  or  hard 
ones— on  any  part  of  the  body,  so  quick  by  a  simple 
method  that  just  dissolves  thera.  To  do  this  get  about 
two  ounces  of  peroxlne  powder  from  your  druggist — 
sprinkle  a  little  on  a  hot  wet  sponge — rub  over  the 
blackheads  briskly  for  a  tew  seconds— and  wash  off. 
You'll  wonder  where  the  blackheads  have  gone.  The 
peroxine  powder  ami  the  hot  water  have  just  dissolved 
them.  Pinching  and  SQueeiing  blackheads  only  open 
the  pores  of  the  skin  and  leave  them  open  and  un- 
sightly—and unless  the  blackheads  are  big  and  soft 
they  will  not  come  out.  while  the  simple  application 
of  peroxine  powder  and  water  dissolves  them  right  out. 
leaving  the  akin  soft  and  the  pores  in  their  natural 
condition.  You  can  get  peroxine  powder  at  any  drug 
store  and  if  you  are  troubled  with  these  unsightly 
blemishes  you  should  certainly  try  this  simple  method. 
If  your  druggist  Is  unable  to  supply  you  with  Per- 
oxine. send  one  dollar  to  the  Fred  w.  Scarfo  Com- 
pany, 424  Wellington  Street  West.  Toronto,  and  they 
will   send   you   enough    Peroxine   to   last   several   weeks 


twenty  dollars  on  red.  And  that  went, 
followed  in  quick  succession  by  forty, 
eighty,  a  hundred  and  sixty,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty. 

"Umph,"  Peter  grunted.  "That's 
queer.  It's  bound  to  come  along  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  I'll  stick  to  bets  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty.    That's  enough." 

Nine  times  Peter  placed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  on  various  parts  of  the  board, 
and  nine  times  the  emotionless  croupier 
raked  it  in. 

Annabel  whispered  something  into  her 
husband's  ear. 

No,  no\"  he  answered  quickly.  "It 
needs  a  bit  of  pluck,  that's  all.  I  can't 
stop  chasing  the  thing  now  after  losing  all 
that!" 

Nine  times  more  Peter  staked  and  lost. 
His  last  stake  was  reduced  to  twenty 
dollars,  because  that  was  all  he  had  left  in 
his  pocket.  Something  seemed  to  whisper 
"zero"  in  his  heart.  At  the  ultimate 
second  he  shifted  his  stake  from  thirty- 
six  to  "zero"  and  then  the  ball  clicked 
its  way  into  a  hole. 

"Thirty-six?"  announced  the  croupier 
monotonously. 

Peter  sat  dazed.  Every  penny  he  had 
made  recently  had  gone  into  the  in- 
satiable maw  of  the  casino.  Again  the 
ball  spun. 

"Thirty-six!"  again  announced  the 
croupier  irritatingly. 

"The  damned  thing's  bewitched!"  said 
Peter  aloud,  rising  from  his  chair.  "Ann- 
abel, my  luck's  out  to-day.  In  fact  I  be- 
lieve'I've  had  enough  Monte  Carlo  to 
last  till  the  crack  of  doom.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  blamed  performance  at  all." 

NOW,  if  Annabel  had  been  some  wo- 
men she  would  have  leaped  at  the 
occasion  to  remark  "I  told  you  so;"  in- 
stead she  took  her  husband's  arm  and 
passed  out  of  the  salle  des  jeux  with  a  jest 
on  her  lips. 

"Extraordinary!  Extraordinary!"  Peter 
muttered.  "Now  would  you  have  be- 
lieved such  a  thing  possible?" 

"Don't  worry  about  it,"  said  Annabel. 

Peter  surveyed  his  wife  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  then  gripped  her  arm  tightly. 

"Little  woman,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  itself  a  caress,  "there  isn't  one  girl  in 
a  billion  who'd  have  taken  it  like  that. 
You're  game  to  the  back  teeth!" 

"Why,  you've  had  your  fling,  Pete, 
that's  all,"  she  replied.  "You  just  had 
to  get  it  out  of  your  system,  or  I  believe 
you'd  have  been  miserable." 

Peter  walked  on,  silent  for  a  while. 

"And  yet,"  he  said  at  length,  "somehow 
I  feel  it  was  right  to  do  that.  I  don't 
regret  losing — not  really  regret  it,  I  mean. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  we're  no  worse  off 
than  when  we  went  to  New  York,  and  if 
my  luck  hadn't  slipped  a  cog  somehow  in 
the  casino,  I  believe  that's  where  I  might 
have  made  a  wad  of  money.  Only  I  struck 
a  bad  patch." 

"It  isn't  all  out  of  your  system  yet?" 
Annabel  was  just  the  least  surprised. 

"You  mean,  have  I  ceased,  'to  be  a 
pirate?  No!  I've  had  one  in  the  solar 
plexus,  but  that  wasn't  a  knock  out.  You 
wait  till  I  get  another  idea.  They  come 
in  waves.  It  may  come  in  another  five 
minutes  and  it  may  not  come  for  days,  but 
it'll  arrive  all  right.  I  don't  think  it'll 
be  roulette  again,  though.  That's  just 
uncanny." 

Twice  more  during  the  following  week 
Peter  went  into  the  casino  and  watched 
the  play,  but  on  neither  occasion  did  he 
stake  money.  And  it  was  in  a  curiously 
disconsolate  mood  that  he  returned  to 
New  York.  Perhaps  the  figurative  punch 
in  the  solar  plexus  had  taken  out  of  him 
some  of  the  wild  spirit  of  adventure;  per- 
haps it  was  that  he  was  only  awaiting 
inspiration.  The  race-track  had  now 
ceased  to  interest  him  in  the  same  way. 
The  stock  exchange  drew  him  less.  And 
yet  he  was  vaguely  dissatisfied.  He 
took  Annabel  to  theatres  and  was  slightly 
bored. 


ONE  afternoon  while  wandering  more 
or  less  aimlessly,  Peter  and  his  wife 
dropped  into  a  place  where  a  sedate  look-        j 
ing  man  with  a  breezy  personality    was        I 
selling  something  by  auction.  " 

"Come  on,  let's  edge  up,"  Peter  nxgt' 
his  wife.     "I  love  auctions  but  what'n- 
they  selling?" 

"I  must  have  some  advance  on  three 
hundred  dollars,"  said  the  auctioneer. 
"I'll  admit  there  isn't  much  to  buy  in 
this  case,  but  three  hundred  dollars  is 
nothing  at  all.  Three  hundred  and  fifty. 
Thank  you,  sir." 

"What's  he  selling?"  Peter  asked  of  a 
man  standing  by  his  side. 

"Wrecks,"   replied  the  man  with  the 
air  of  one  addressing  a  child. 
'     "Wrecks!     But  good  God,  who  wants 
to  buy  wrecks?"  demanded  Peter. 

"Why,  it's  a  regular  thing,"  explained 
the  man.  "When  a  ship  runs  ashore  and 
she  looks  like  going  to  pieces,  wouldn't 
you  sell  her  as  she  stood  if  you  had  the 
chance?" 

"I  s'pose  so,"  said  Peter  unmoved,  list- 
ening to  the  rising  bids.  Someone  had 
just  offered  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
"Where's  this  wreck?" 

"Somewhere  near  Cape  Sable,"  said 
the  man.  "She's  a  little  steamer  from 
Holland.  The  official  report  is  that  she'll 
be  a  total  wreck.  There's  a  big  gale 
blowing  off  there,  and  she's  probably 
pounded  into  matchwood  by  now,  but 
that's  all  in  the  game.  A  busted  steamer 
and  cargo  for  what  she'll  fetch!  It's  a 
gamble." 

Out  of  all  that,  two  words  only  were 
really  impinged  upon  Peter's  brain. 
"Cape  Sable"  and  "gamble."  With  the 
peculiar  avidity  for  omens  of  the  gambler 
on  the  warpath,  Peter  tensed  at  the  men- 
tion of  Cape  Sable.  His  brother  Stephen 
lived  at  Barrington,  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  cape. 

Peter  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  closed 
them,  and  at  sight  of  the  auctioneer's 
upraised  hammer  opened  them  again. 

"Five  hundred,"  he  said  in  an  odd 
voice. 

"Five  hundred,"  repeated  the  man  on 
the  rostrum  as  he  brought  down  the 
hammer,  glad  to  finish  with  that  lot.  "The 
steamer  Juliana,  your  property,  sir.  Mr. 
— er— ?" 

"Wendle,  Peter  Wendle,"  explained 
the  buyer,  wondering  why  on  earth  he  had 
bought  a  wrecked  steamer  that  had  pro- 
bably been  smashed  to  tinder  in  a  how- 
ling gale.  "Annabel,"  he  went  on,  "let's 
get  to  a  cable  office.  I  want  to  wire 
Stephen.  Just  as  well  to  know  how  I 
stand  in  the  matter." 

"All  right,  Pete,"  his  wife  answered 
good-naturedly.  "But  do  tell  me  you've 
finished  with  all  this  crazy  nonsense. 
Promise  me  you  won't  do  anything  else 
silly.  Let's  buy  your  car  now  and  spend 
the  rest  of  our  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 
I'd  love  it." 

Peter  nodded  moodily. 
"I   think   you're   right,   little   woman. 
We'll  do  just  that." 

"And  no  more  speculation?"  she  beg- 
ged beaming. 
"All  right." 

"Well,  let's  telegraph  to  Stephen  and 
go  straight  on  to  Atlantic  City." 
The  message  read: 

Have  bought  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars the  steamer  Juliana  ashore  near 
Cape  Sable,  as  a  desperate  specula- 
tion.    Please  let  me  know  if  she  is  a 
total  loss.    Wire  immediately. 
The  telegraphed  reply  came  first  thing 
next  morning  while  Peter  was  yawning 
in  bed: 

Steamer  Juliana  went  on  rocks 
here  in  violent  gale  and  would  have 
been  smashed  up  but  wind  changed 
suddenly  to-day  and  she  seems  safe 
now.  Will  probably  tow  off  without 
serious  damage.  Her  cargo  is  appar- 
ently undamaged.  It  consists  of 
about  twenty  five-thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  Dutch  cheese. 


A    Guest    of    Tradition 


Coniinued  from  page  25 


otherwise  handsome  face.  He  was  a 
terror  to  any  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  dreaded  the  printed  word.  His 
typewriter  dripped  caustic.  He  was 
the  master  of  pungent,  biting  invective 


couched  in  mellifluous  prose.  He  was 
the  man  who  wrote  the  Examiner's 
feature  stories.  He  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Examiner  was  respected, 
one  reason  also  why  it  was  feared. 
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The  other  members  of  the  staff  stood 
out  less  sharply.  Darnell,  sharp-faced 
and  insistent,  a  human  blood-hound  for 
the  scent  of  news,  a  man  given  to  swift 
angers  that  would  ripple  off  into  laughter, 
a  terror  to  the  young  reporter,  but  the 
friend  of  all  those  who  stayed  long  enough 
to  understand.  Such  was  the  City  Edi- 
tor, under  whose  hand  the  actual  paper 
grew  into  being.  There  were  Donnelly 
and  Creighton,  the  one  gross  and  un- 
wieldy, his  mind  only  seeming  to  have 
escaped  a  certain  fatty  degeneration. 
Heavy  and  lethargic,  he  could  yet  move 
with  incredible  swiftness  when  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  and  could  see  with  amaz- 
ing clearness.  Creighton  was  different, 
long  and  cadaverous,  a  prey  to  dyspep- 
sia and  with  a  dyspeptic  view  of  life. 
These  only  stood  out  from  the  ruck  of 
day-by-day  reporters  and  cubs  and  copy 
boys.  Only  these  could  be  said  to  be- 
long to  the  school  of  men,  who,  like  George 
Wilcox,  knew  the  urge  of  words.  These 
men  remembered  the  tradition,  because 
there  sparkled  in  them  this  keen  appre- 
ciation and  this  understanding;  and  be- 
cause of  this  they  forced  it  on  these  lesser 
fry. 

BUT  there  was  one  man  on  the  staff 
who  could  not  be  so  clearly  placed. 
George  Everett  had  drifted  into  the  office 
a  year  before,  just  when  a  sudden  epi- 
demic had  depleted  the  staff  for  a  time. 
For  this  reason  he  was  taken  on.  He 
was  an  old  man  as  the  word  is  used  in 
newspaper  offices,  perhaps  in  his  early 
fifties;  but  there  was  something  about  the 
man  that  gave  color  to  the  word.  He  gave 
the  impression,  not  of  decrepit  age,  but  of 
its  disillusionments,  its  lost  hopes,  its 
memories  of  vain  endeavour.  His  hair 
was  grizzled  and  there  were  drawn  lines 
about  his  face.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  generally  held  op- 
inion that  "old  Everett  must  have  oeen 
quite  a  lad  in  his  day."  Old  Everett, 
whatever  his  day  may  have  been,  lived 
now  at  least  a  life  that  could  not  be  im- 
pugned. He  had  drifted  in,  a  waif  from 
some  newspaper  wreck,  to  meet  a  defin- 
ite need;  and  remained  perhaps  because 
his  small  salary  had  never  come  under 
anyone's  particular  attention,  and  per- 
haps because  in  a  stolid  sort  of  way  he  did 
his    work   well. 

His  was  the  uninspiring  task  to  provide 
the  daily  quota  of  news  from  a  growing 
and  ambitious  suburb.  He  did  his  work 
faithfully,  covering  the  news  in  a  plain 
and  painstaking  manner,  the  hum-drum 
happenings  of  a  growing  section.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  did  a  story  of  his  creep  out  of  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  his  column  to 
the  publicity  of  the  front  page.  He  was 
more  or  less  the  butt  of  the  office,  partly 
because  he  was  older  than  the  rest,  and 
partly  because  he  showed  no  resentment. 

"How  about  trying  your  hand  at  a 
real  story,"  Darnell,  the  City  Editor 
asked  him  one  day.  But  the  suggestion 
seemed  only  to  disquiet  him.  "No,"  he 
said  slowly.  "I'm  satisfied  if  you  are." 
But  Darnell  was  not  satisfied,  there  was 
something  in  the  man,  and  in  his  careful 
workmanship,  that  suggested  long  train- 
ing, that  surely  could  not  have  ended  just 
in  this.  "Some  old  hack,  I  suppose,"  he 
said     regretfully.     "Too     bad     though." 

THE  Examiner  office  was  alive  with 
the  tense  excitement  of  pre-elec- 
tion days.  They  faced  in  this  election 
both  success  and  failure.  They  stood  to 
win  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  win  so 
overwhelmingly  that  the  contest  had  lost, 
for  them,  much  of  its  interest.  But  in 
the  city,  in  the  Examiner's  own  ward, 
it  was  a  different  story.  Defeat  stared 
it  in  the  face.  Elton  Bradshaw  was 
all  too  likely  to  pull  out  a  win.  Brad- 
'!Hw  was  a  lawyer,  not  too  scrupulous 
'  was  said,  though  it  was  said  without 
warrant,  for  certainly  no  one  had  ever 
discovered  him  overstepping  the  limits 
prescribed  by  his  profession.  Perhaps 
the  very  hold  he  had  over  the  foreign 
element  in  the  town,  the  ne'er-do  wells, 
and  even  the  avowedly  criminal  class, 
was  all  that  gave  color  to  this  impression, 
liut  the  impression  still  prevailed. 

The  Examiner  was   fighting   his   elec- 
on,  and  its  opponents  were  glorying   in 
lie  prospect  of  its  all-too-probable  defeat. 
"Can't   you  gri  this  fellow,   Crailey?" 
The  chief  was  evidently  smarting  under 
the   barbed    attack    of    the    "Post"    and 
"Clarion,"     "We    know     he's    a    rotter. 
Why  can't  we  get  the  evidence  on  him, 
80  that  we  can  tell  the  people  and  give 
the  decent  ones  at  least  a  chance  of  see- 
ing straight." 


You 
should  know 

that  fabrics  washed  with  the 
wonderful  LUX  suds  are 
always  dainty  and  fresh. 

The  thinness  of  the  LUX  wafers, 
our  exclusive  process,  makes  them 
dissolve  completely  in  hot  water. 
No  free  soap  remains  to  spot  the 
garments  or  make  them  yellow. 

LUX  will  not  harm  anything  that 
pure  water  itself  will  not  injure. 


For  all  fine 
laundering 


won't  Shrink  Woollens 
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Crailey  Edward.s  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully. I  can  try,  sir,  but  Bradshaw  is 
an  elusive  bird,  and  a  wise  one.  Either 
we're  wrong,  or  he  has  his  tracks  pretty 
well  covered." 

"Well,  go  to  it  anyway.  See  what  you 
can  dig  up." 

A  day  or  so  later  Crailey  Edwards 
breezed  in,  hung  up  his  coat  and  lighted 
a  cigarette  with  evident  satisfaction. 
Only  young  Anson  was  in  the  office. 
The  innocent  product  of  a  sheltering 
home,  Anson  was  trying,  out  of  a 
welter  of  emotions  of  surprise  and  ambi- 
tion and  fear,  to  develop  something  that 
might  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  reporter. 
He  had  not  been  very  successful.  He  was 
quicker  to  feel  than  to  see.  But  even  he 
sensed  the  flavor  of  victory  in  the  air. 

"Did  you  get  it?"  he  asked  in  an 
awed  voice,  for  it  was  common  knowledge 
that  Crailey  Edwards  was  out  stalking 
big  game. 

"  'It'  being  presumably  the  turgid 
life  history  of  one,  Bradshaw,"  said 
Crailey  Edwards,  settling  his  hat  at  a 
rakish  angle.  "Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  got  'It.'  " 

He  pulled  his  typewriter  toward  him. 
"And  believe  me,  young  Mephistopheles," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  boy,  "I'm 
going  to  pinch  his  hide  off  by  inches  and 
nail  each  inch  firmly — but  artistically, 
mind  you — to  the  fence." 

"But  what  did  he  do,"  young  Anson 
asked,  his  curiosity  for  the  moment  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  awe. 

"Son,  he  fell  foul  of  a  woman,  and  when 
you  are  sixty  years  older  and  have  begun 
to  cut  your  wisdom  teeth,  you  probably 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  given  a  wo- 
man in  the  case,  the  process  of  flaying  is 
generally  absurdly  simply,  and  develops 
a  world  of  public  interest." 

He  turned  to  his  machine,  tapping  a 
meditative  key  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then,  settling  himself  easily  in  his  chair  he 
settled  down  to  a  steady  grind.  Men 
drifted  in  from  their  various  assignments, 
and  for  an  hour  or  so  the  whole  room  re- 
sounded to  a  steady  clicking,  growing  into 
the  story  of  the  city's  life. 

CRAILEY  EDWARDS  pulled  the  last 
sheet  from  his  machine  and  leaned 
back  with  a  sigh.  His  face  was  flushed, 
his  eyes  bright.  It  was  his  night,  his 
story:  right  hand  upper  corner  of  the 
front  page  under  a  screaming  head.  He 
could  picture  to  himself  the  sensation  it 
would  make  on  the  street.  He  read  over 
his  copy  page  by  page,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  make  a  correction,  or  to  add  an 
extra  barb  to  a  phrase.  Finally  he  rose 
and  made  his  way  through  the  cluttered 
room  to  the  City  Editors  desk. 

"Herewith  Bradshaw's  hide,"  he  said 
lightly,  as  he  dropped  the  copy  down  on 
the  desk. 

Darnell  picked  it  up,  and  read  a  page 
or  two,  then  he  went  back  and  read  them 
again.  Edwards  waited  for  a  word  of 
comment  but  instead  Darnell  leaned 
across  the  desk  and  picking  up  the 
'phone   called   the   chief. 

"Edwards  has  Bradshaw  done  to  a 
turn,"  he  said.  "It's  a  knock-out  but  it's 
dangerous;  I  was  wondering  if  you  were 

coming    down." "All    right,    I'll 

hold  it  for  you,"  he  said  and  hung  up  the 
receiver.  Without  a  word  he  turned 
again  to  the  copy,  spread  it  out  on  the 
desk  before  him,  and  went  over  it  word 
by  word. 

"Well?"  Edwards  was  leaning  on  the 
desk  waiting  for  a  verdict,  but  Darnell 
still  read  on  methodically  re-reading  page 
after  page.  Finally  he  gathered  the 
pages  together  and  deftly  impaled  them 
on  a  spike. 

"Crailey,"  he  said,  "I  believe  you're  a 
wildcat." 

From  where  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
desk,  Crailey  Edwards  saw  the  chief  come 
in,  saw  him  take  the  copy  from  Darnell 
and  pass  into  his  own  office.  He  sat 
there  nervously  swinging  his  feet  and 
whistling  softly  for  what  seemed  to  him 
an  eternity.  He  had  the  story  he  knew, 
but  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  it 
was  dangerous. 

Finally  the  chief's  door  opened.  "Crai- 
ley,"^^  he  called,  "here  a  minute,  will 
you."  The  whistling  stopped  abruptly 
as  Crailey  Edwards  dropped  to  the  floor, 
and  approached  with  a  well-assumed  air  of 
indifference. 

"You  got  him,"  said  the  chief.  "It's  a 
big  story — and  dangerous.  You're  sure 
of  the  facts,  of  course?" 

"Yes,  they're  correct.  You  can  bet  I 
made  sure  of  that." 


"And  the  implications?" 

"Correct  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  It  s 
anybody's  guess— and  that's  mine.  One 
thing  I'm  sure  of,  the  public  will  reason 
that  way.  We're  pretty  sure  there's 
something  wrong  with  the  fellow  any- 
way, so  there's  no  reason  to  let  him  down 
too  easy,  is  there?" 

The  chief  shook  his  head  absently. 
"Wish  you'd  let  the  girl  down  a  little 
easier — we  didn't   want  to  gel  her." 

"Why  should  we?"  There  was  an  ar- 
gumentative tone  in  Edward's  question. 

"No  reason,  I  suppose — but  it's  a  bitter 
story— well,  shoot  it  anyway,"  he  said 
after  a  pause.  "We've  got  to  take  some 
chances,  I  suppose." 

OUTSIDE  a  big  clock  somewhere 
struck  twelve.  A  few  men  drifted 
out  wearily,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
hung  around  smoking  and  talking  dis- 
jointedly  of  the  day's  happenings. 

"Tell  us  about  Bradshaw,"  suggested 
Donnelly,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  an 
obese  and  flabby  figure  of  ease,  but  his 
bright  eyes  resting  on  Edwards.  Noth- 
ing loth,  the  latter  launched  into  the 
story,  telling  it  sometimes  swiftly  in 
crude  and  biting  words,  schnetimes  in 
smoother  sentences  that  hinted  of  the 
written  page.  They  gathered  around 
him,  a  ring  of  faces  in  a  nimbus  of  smoke, 
nodding  their  appreciation.  They  were 
as  interested  and  excited  as  he.  Everett, 
standing  in  the  background,  his  loose 
figure  slumped  against  a  desk,  listened 
without    comment. 

"Is  that  the  way  you'd  write  it  in 
your  Plattsville  column?"  Creighton  ask- 
ed, turning  to  him  with  a  sour  grin. 

"No." 

The  single  word  fell  unexpectedly, 
sharply,  despite  its  quiet  tone,  and  they 
turned  to  look  at  him. 

Crailey  Edwards  eyes  rested  on  Ever- 
ett, as  though  he  had  noticed  him  for 
the  first  time. 

"Why  wouldn't  you?"  he  asked,  a 
certain  truculence  in  his  tone.  But 
Everett,  who  had  seemed  to  that  tirne, 
a  man  devoid  of  opinions,  answered  him 
evenly. 

"Because,"  he  said  soberly,  "I  don't 
think  you  told  the  story — not  the  real 
story.  You  said  somewhere  that  they 
were  lonely,  but  that  was  all  you  said, 
you  didn't  stop  to  think  what  it  might 
mean.  You  only  used  the  facts,  and  I 
think  you  know  that  facts  can  often  con- 
vey a  lie.  That's  a  killing  story — cruel 
without  purpose." 

"But  it's  news,"  Edwards  interrupted 
sharply. 

"News,"  the  word  caught  Everett's 
attention.  "If  it's  news,  it  must  be 
told,  but  tell  it  straight.  Words  can 
hurt  or  heal.  That's  a  thing  to  learn, 
Edwards.  You  can't  always  tell  what 
people  are  by  what  they  do.  It  may  not 
he  there — men  have  gone  down  to  Hell 
and  come  back  unscathed."  He  stopped 
as  though  his  own  words  had  startled 
him. 

"Soft  and  saccharine — "  Creighton 
broke  the  silence  with  a  sneer.  "I 
wonder  just  what  your  story  of  the  affair 
would  be  like." 

"Let  the  old  bird  write  it,'  someone 
suggested — "show  how  it  should  be 
done — putinall  the  Plattsville  fal-de-lals." 
A  shout  of  derisive  enthusiasm  greeted  the 
suggestion. 

Everett  shook  his  head,  but  Edwards 
had  him  by  the  shoulder  and  with  just 
the  suspicion  of  force,  cloaked  with  a 
laugh,  was  propelling  him  to  a  desk. 
"There,"  he  said,  pushing  him  into  the 
chair  but  late  vacated  by  Darnell,  "go  to 
it." 

EVERETT  hesitated,  looking  up  into 
the  faces  that  seemed  to  challenge 
him.  For  a  moment,  a  wave  of  resent- 
ment swept  over  him,  but  it  passed  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come  and  there  came  to 
his  mind  instead  a  picture  of  the  story  he 
had  heard.  "A  bitter  story,"  the  chief 
had  called  it.  Yes,  it  was  bitter,  bitter 
and  cruel,  and  most  of  all,  it  was  unfair. 
He  pulled  a  pad  toward  him  and  com- 
menced to  write.  Little  by  little  the 
crowd  drifted  into  other  circles,  the  bait- 
ing of  Everett  forgotten;  only  Crailey 
Edwards  sat  watching  him,  smoking 
contentedly   cigarette   after  cigarette. 

It  was  almost  an  hour  before  Everett 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  one  arm  thrown 
over  the  back  as  though  to  support  his 
tired  shoulders.  His  face  was  gray  and 
tired  in  the  sharp  light  that  shone  on  the 
desk. 
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Crailey  Edwards  picked  up  the  sheets 
of  paper  and  began  reading.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  stood  quietly  holding 
them  in  his  hand.  "Read  it,"  called  out 
Creighton,  catching  sight  of  him,  "read 
it." 

Crailey  Edwards  hesitated.  His  dark 
face  was  a  little  flushed.  He  turned  to 
them  soberly.  "All  right,"  he  said. 
•I'll    read   it." 

Everett  had  drifted  away  into  the 
background,  and  stood  leaning  heavily 
ai,'ainst  the  window  frame,  only  he  saw 
the  chief  come  out  of  his  door  and  stop 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  interested  group. 

Crailey  Edwards  was  reading.  It  was 
•  le  same  story,  all  the  facts  were  there, 

ly  there  was  missing  the  sen.se  of  hard- 

■ss,  of  cruelty.     There  were  two  lonely 

uls  seeking  for  something,  finding  no 
i  iswer.     Eager,    impassioned,    straying 

arts,  hungry  for  some  measure  of  hap- 
I'iness.  It  was  not  a  different  story,  it 
was  the  same.  There  was  no  effort  to 
minimize  guilt,  or  to  slur  an  acknowledg- 
i-d  wrong.  No  effort  to  make  them  oth- 
'  '  than  they  were,  wandering  souls  reach- 

i(  out  in  an  encompassing  darkness  of 

art  and  mind.     The  picture  stood  out 

arp  and  clear,  etched  into  a  living  im- 

•^  an  image  touched  with  pity  and 
sympathy  and  understanding. 

Darnell,  the  city  editor,  entered  and 
slumped  down  wearily  in  his  chair  but 
Edwards  read  on,  unheeding,  to  the  close. 

"Who  wrote  that?"  Darnell  asked 
quietly. 

Edwards  did  not  speak  for  a  moment 
and  when  he  did  it  was  not  to  answer  the 
question. 

"Bill,"  he  asked,  "is  the  first  page 
down?" 

"Just  off  the  stone  now."  Darnell 
turned  to  him  with  a  look  that  was  half 
enquiry,     half     comprehension. 

"Then  you'll  have  time  to  kill  my  story, 
and  run  this  in  its  place.  This  is  the 
real  story,"  he  continued  quickly,  in 
answer  to  Darnell's  sharp  movement. 
"I  thought  mine  was,  but  I  was  wrong. 
This  is  the  real  story.  We've  always 
prided  ourselves  on  telling  the  truth  — 
there's  still  time  to  change." 

Glancing  up,  Darnell  caught  the  eye  of 
the  chief,  who  was  hastily  glancing  over 


the  first  few  pages  of  Everett's  copy. 
The  chief  nodded. 

DARNELL  picked  up  the  composing 
room  tube.  "Get  the  first  page  back 
on  the  stone,"  he  ordered.  "Kill  the 
Bradshaw  story,  and  get  ready  to  take 
a   new   one." 

From  below  a  murmur  subtly  sugges- 
tive of  blasphemy  floated  up,  as  the  City 
Editor  dropped  the  tube  and  with  quick 
fingers  started  writing  a  new  head. 

"Break  it  up  into  'takes,'  six  of  them." 
He  tossed  the  story  to  Edwards, — "rush 
it  down — take  it  down  yourself — move 
fast."  He  dived  through  the  door  and 
they  could  hear  him  taking  the  stair 
three  steps  at  a  time. 

Everett  still  stood  by  the  window 
taking  his  congratulations  quietly.  There 
was  about  him  no  sense  of  elation,  though 
they  praised  him  generously  in  rough  and 
ribald  terms  that  showed  the  measure  of 
their  friendliness.  By  degrees  they 
drifted  away,  leaving  him  alone  with 
young  Anson,  who  from  the  moment  of 
his  coming  had  given  him  a  dog-like 
devotion. 

"Their  George  Wilcox  might  have 
written  that  story" — a  world  of  pride  and 
adoration   spoke   through   the   words. 

The  slouched  figure  of  Everett  pulled 
itself  erect.  "George  Wilcox  did  write  it," 
he  said,  "I'm  George  Wilcox,  George 
Everett   Wilcox." 

Young  Anson  regarded  him  with  start- 
led   eyes.    "George    Wilcox "    he 

began. 

"Is  dead,"  finished  Everett,  as  if 
already  regretting  the  admission.  "There's 

nothing      left "     he       continued, 

"nothing  that  can  mean  much  to  you, 
but  if  you  ever  think  of  him  remember 
that  he  said  to  you,  '  Keep  bilterv ess  from 
your  heart  and  tongue.' "  He  reached 
for  his  hat  and  without  another  word 
went  out  into  the  night. 

They  laughed,  some  of  them,  when 
they  heard  young  Anson's  eager  story, 
but  some  were  silent.  They  had  not 
seen  the  slouched  figure  make  its  way  out 
of  the  room  and  out  of  the  life  of  the 
Examiner — so  George  Wilcox  is  still  a 
tradition,  renewed  and  vivified  by  one 
fleeting     word. 
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bottom  of  my  heart.  But  as  you  say 
yourself,  Ben,  I'm  not  your  kind.  I'd 
shock  all  the  neighbors  terribly  and  I 
couldn't  make  the  bread  and  I'd  burn  the 
pancakes  and  starve  the  chickens  and — 
and  not  want  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  and  get 
up  at  four.    I'd  be  a  ghastly  failure." 

"Don't  let  those  things  worry  you.  I'm 
pretty  handy  myself  around  the  house, 
having  done  the  chores  ever  since  ma 
died  the  winter  of  '96." 

"I'm  more  than  grateful,  but  really 
now — "  and  she  floundered  for  a  kind 
and  yet  effectual  excuse. 

"Don't  mention  it.  I've  never  pro- 
posed to  a  girl  before  and  never  reckoned 
I  would,  but  I  think  we'll  get  along  real 
great  once  we  get  acquainted.  That's 
if  it's  God's  will  to  save  us,"  he  hastily 
added. 

"Just  because  I  fished  you  out  of  the 
water  doesn't  give  me  any  strings  on  you. 
Any  of  the  girls  would  have  done  the 
same  and  been  just  as  good  sports  after- 
I  wards.  You  see  in  the  profesh  we're  used 
\  to  hard  knocks  and  we  pretty  near  always 
land  on  our  feet.    I  don't  think  either  of  ub 

iwas  ever  meant  to  marry." 
"Well,  think  it  over.  Miss.  I  like  you 
better  the  more  I  see  of  you.  If  you  got 
j  lonely  we  could  take  a  run  down  to  New 
f  York  and  call  on  your  pals.  Think  it 
I  over."  The  guide  dropped  back  and  went 
I  to  sleep. 

PHYLLIS  proceeded  to  think  it   over 
with  mi.xed  emotions.     Never  before 
>  had  she  been  embarra-ssed  over  a  court- 
I  ship.     If  the  suitor  was  undesirable  she 
j  would  take  a  kind  of  malicious  pleasure 
!  in  crushing  his  aspirations,  if  he  contained 
\  possibilities  she  was  an  adept   in   sorting 
;  them  out  and  bringing  them  into  play,  if 
:  he  was  altogether  desirable  no  eyes  could 
!  be  so  shyly  provocative  while  the  lips  lied 
I  "No."     But  here  was  neither  conceited 
fop,  nor  mischievous  rich  out  for  plunder, 
but  a  shrewd,  kindly  old  backwoodsman, 
willing,  yea  anxious,  to  divide  his  physical 
and  spiritual  substance  with  one  of  whom 
his  Burt's  Corners'  standards  heartily  dis- 


approved. This  was  a  compliment  indeed. 
She  had  saved  him  from  drowning  and  in 
return  he  would  now  save  her  from  moral 
bankruptcy  whatever  the  consequences 
to  himself.  Her  face  and  efficiency  of 
course  made  it  easier  to  follow  the  stern 
path  of  duty,  but  never  had  her  hand 
been  sought  with  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  selfishness. 

It  turned  cool  at  sunset  and  Phyllis 
stoked  the  fire  intermittently  throughout 
the  night,  while  the  guide  groaned  and 
snored  unromantically  in  his  sleep.  Her 
limbs  were  growing  peculiarly  light  and 
her  head  spun  dizzily  at  the  least  exertion. 
Chewing  wintergreen  leaves  eased  the. 
pangs  of  hunger  slightly.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  had  lost  the  desire  to 
talk  or  even  to  think  coherently,  and  hour 
after  hour  crawled  by  in  a  silence  broken 
only  by  the  lap-lap  of  the  wavelets  and  the 
thin  sardonic  laughter  of  the  loon.  She 
finally  dozed,  to  be  almost  immediately 
awakened  by  the  guide's  sepulchral  voice. 

"Are  you  awake,  Miss?" 

"Sure.  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  She 
forced  herself  to  say. 

"Seeing  as  how  we  are  as  good  as  en- 
gaged I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I 
were  to  ask  you  to  tend  my  funeral  and 
see  to  having  a  middlin'  good  stone  put  up, 
omething  costing  about  seventy-five 
dollars." 

"I'll  likely  have  no  choice  about  being 
there,"  she  scoffed. 

"White  carnations  are  my  favorite 
flowers,  don't  forget,"  he  continued,  his 
thoughts  turned  wholly  inward. 

"Oh,  cut  it  out,  Ben,  or  you'll  get  my 
goat.  This  is  a  farce  not  a  tragedy.  'They'll 
he  along  any  time  now."  His  pessimism 
was  getting  even  on  her  nerves. 

"I  was  wonderin'  if  you'd  sing  Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee?  It's  my  favorite  hymn." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  any  hymns, 
Ben,"  she  parried.  "But  I'll  sing  you 
some  of  the  Sugar  Plum  choru.scs.  They're 
awful  pretty."  Without  giving  him  time 
to  complain  she  began  in  a  sweet  clear 
contralto  to  render  parts  of  New  York's 
latest  hit  to  the  vast  empty  auditorium  of 
the  wilderness.    The  guide  listened  to  the 
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ijay  ragtime  and  mushy  sentiment  with 
grave  satisfaction. 

"My,  but  them  are  pretty  pieces!"  he 
whi.spered  at  her  first  pause  for  breath 
"I  had  no  idea  you  sang  that  kind  of  stuff. 
What  comes  next?" 

She  was  glad  she  had  found  something 
to  amuse  him  with.  "You  ought  to  hear 
the  whole  forty  of  us  singing  and  dancing 
at  the  same  time.  It  brings  down  the 
house." 

"Good  as  a  circus,  eh?"  he  compli- 
mented. 

"Then  Lula  Lassie  comes  in  with: 

You  are  just  the  sweetest,  neatest 
little  Honey— bug- 
Yes— you— are — 

I    won't   be   happy   till    I    get  that 
bunny — hug — 
No-I-won't— " 

A  shout  rang  mellowly  over  the  water 
and  crashed  into  the  song.  "Oh,  my 
glory-  what  was  that!"  Phyllis'  lips  re- 
mained wide  apart. 

Again  the  shout,  echoing  back  and  forth 
at  long  intervals.  Then  Phyllis  screamed 
with  joy,  screamed  loud  enough  for  the 
rescuers  to  hear,  and  old  Ben  forgetting 
his  ailments  got  nimbly  to  his  feet,  slap- 
ping his  fist  into  his  palm  and  declaring 
most  emphatically,  "What  did  I  tell  yer — 
what  did  I  tell  yer!" 

*     *     * 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  so- 
journ on  Loon  Lake  Ben  did  not  exchange 
so  much  as  one  word  with  Phyllis  in  pri- 
vate, nor  did  he  by  sign  or  look  betray 
a  memory  of  anything  that  had  passed 


between  them,  and  she  was  inclined  to 
think  that  he  had  repented  of  his  death- 
bed conscience.  Not  until  the  party,  very 
hot  and  uncomfortable  in  their  civilized 
clothes,  was  back  on  the  station  platform 
at  Burt's  Corners,  did  the  veteran  guide 
lounge  up  to  the  girl  and  tap  her  myster- 
iously on  the  shoulder. 

".lust  a  jiffy.  Miss,"  he  invited. 

She  followed  him  a  hundred  yards  into 
a  buckwheat  field. 

"Well,  have  you  thought  it  over?"  His 
voice  was  very  matter  of  fact. 

"Yes,  Ben,  I  have,"  she  replied  firmly. 
"It's  this  way;  I've  gone  too  far  to  re- 
form now;  I'd  die  if  I  got  away  from  the 
smell  of  grease  and  paint  and  welsh- 
rabbits  and  things.  But  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  if  ever  you 
come  down  my  way  we'll  give  you  the 
time  of  your  life." 

Ben  chewed  reflectively  on  a  buck- 
wheat stalk. 

"Maybe  you're  right.  Miss,"  he  ad- 
mitted rather  reluctantly,  "maybe  you're 
right.  But  don't  forget  this,"  he  perked 
up,  "the  offer  holds  good  for  one  year 
from  date,  if  at  any  time  you  think  to 
change  your  mind." 

"You  old  thing,  I  won't  forget.  There's 
my  train,"  and  with  a  squeeze  of  the  hand 
she  raced  for  the  platform. 

As  the  train  gathered  momentum  again, 
a  pretty  brown  face  ringed  in  bronze 
thrust  from  an  open  window  and  threw 
the  daintiest,  most  alluring  of  kisses  to  a 
gaunt  gray  figure,  standing  knee-deep  in 
the  buckwheat. 
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other  conceivable  theory  has  been  tried." 
"I  have  tried  every  other  theory." 
"We  will  try  then  again,"  I  said,  dryly. 

ALL  the  rest  of  the  night  we  argued, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  I  was  thoroughly 
out  of  temper.  Every  man  knows  the 
irritation  which  comes  from  slapping  up 
against  the  inscrutable.  It  is  a  sort  of 
helpless  rage.  Ewing  watched  me  with 
a  tired  smile. 

"I've  been  through  that  stage,"  he 
said.     "It    didn't    get    me    anywhere." 

"Well,"  I  said  at  last,  "let  the  explana- 
tion go.  Let  us  attack  the  thing  from 
your  own  highly  unscientific  standpoint. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Pink  Pagoda 
has  an  influence,  an  influence  entirely 
evil.  All  that  you  need  do  is  to  reject 
its  aid  entirely.  You  are  your  own, 
man.  If  the  thing  is  a  devil — smash 
it?" 

The  pause  which  followed  this  was  a 
long  one.  For  the  first  time,  Ewing  did 
not  meet  my  eyes. 

"Can  you  smash  a  devil?"  he  asked  at 
length  drearily.  "Perhaps  one  can — 
if  one  is  strong  enough.  But  I  am  not 
strong  enough.  If  the  pagoda  goes — 
all  that  I  have  gained  goes  with  it.  My 
career  as  a  physician  will  be  ended.  And 
it  is  my  life — 'All  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life'.  No ....  I  can't 
risk  it ....  I  must  go  on  ...  "  He  passed 
his  hand  feverishly  across  his  forehead. 
"Perhaps  this  inhibition  of  my  own  power 

is     only     temporary my     briginal 

skill  and  judgment  may  return ....  per- 
haps the  whole  thing  is  an  illusion".  .  .  . 
His  voice  trailed  off. 

TT  WAS  plain  that  nothing  could  be 
A  done.  The  man  was  in  the  grip  of  an 
extraordinary  experience  and  lacked 
the  moral  urge  to  get  himself  out.  I 
watched  him  go  with  regret.  I  knew 
that  our  friendship  would  never  be  quite 
the  same  again — that  is  the  worst  of 
confidence.  It  changes  things.  One  so 
often  regrets  having  given  it.  In  the 
weeks  that  followed  I  felt  sure  that 
Ewing  regretted. 

Meantime  his  fame  grew.  From  be- 
ing national,  it  became  international. 
Since  he  refused  to  go  to  Europe,  Eur- 
ope came  to  him — and  went  away  very 
much  puzzled.  They  simply  could  not 
see  how  he  "did"  it!  But  they  were 
generous   in   their   praise. 

All  this  had  its  effect,  of  course.  Adula- 
tion is  a  heady  drink,  and  Ewing's  cup 
was  always  full.  The  restrained,  almost 
sad,  look  which  had  characterized  him 
when  I  returned,  began  to  yield  to  one  of 
smug  satisfaction  as  the  old  disturbing 
ideals  dropped  away.  He  began,  I 
fancy,  to  look  with  indulgence,  even  with 
pride,  upon  himself  as  a  physician  of  the 


rich.  The  poor,  the  undistinguished,  he 
could  not  help,  therefore  he  no  longer 
attempted  to  do  so.  This  was  comment- 
ed upon  sometimes,  but  always  with  re- 
serve as  the  regrettable  eccentricity  of  a 
great  mind.  Only  I,  who  had  known 
him  so  well,  saw  the  blight  which  crept 
over  the  man's  real  character  and  knew 
that  in  gaining  the  world  he  was  losing 
his  own  soul. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  he  happened 
to  meet  Mary  Oldcott.  Their  ways,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  lay  far  apart;  but 
once  again  we  credit  fate  with  their  in- 
troduction. Ewing  had  never  cared 
seriously  for  a  woman.  Mary  was  a 
revelation.  He  loved  her,  I  think,  in 
every  way  a  man  may  love  a  woman. 
Their  romance  was  a  sudden  and  beauti- 
ful thing.  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  of  it 
here.  But  when  one  night,  he  spoke  to 
me  of  her,  in  the  shaken  manner  of  a  man 
who  has  found  the  innermost  of  life,  I 
felt  a  growing  consternation.  For  Mary 
Oldcott  was  a  woman  who  from  child- 
hood had  devoted  her  life  to  the  helping 
of  humanity.  Did  Ewing  realize  the 
service  she  would  demand  of  him? 
Somehow,  I  blurted  out  the  question 
and  saw  the  happiness  pass  from  my 
friend's  face  as  light  dies  out  behind  a 
mask,  leaving  it  grey  and  set.  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  he  had  hesitated  to 
face  this  issue. 

"She  loves  me,"  he  said  doggedly- 
"She    will    not    expect    the    impossible.'' 

"She  will  not  believe  that  what  she  ex- 
pects is  impossible,"  I  saki.  "No  doubt 
she  already  takes  your  sympathy  and 
active  aid  in  her  special  work  for  granted. 
You  know  upon  what  Great  Physician 
Mary  Oldcott  his  based  her  ideal.  You 
will  have  to  reckon  with  that,  my  friend." 

"I  am  rich,"  said  Ewing.  "I  shall  en- 
dow her  institutions.  She  shall  give 
as  she  has  never  given  before." 

"Mary  has  always  given  all  there  is 
for  anyone  to   give— herself,"   I   said. 

"She    will    expect — " 

He  sprang  up  with  an  oath.  His  eyes 
blazed  in  a  white  face. 

"Be  silent!"  he  stammered.  And  in- 
deed, more  words  would  have  been  fool- 
ishness. I  saw  that  he  intended  to  take 
the  risk. 

THE  climax  of  the  tale  comes  very 
quickly  now,  for,  only  a  month  after 
their  engagement,  Mary  fell  ill.  I  read 
the  news  in  my  morning  paper,  coupled 
with  the  announcement  ("Dr.  Ewing  is 
in  attendance.")  I  think  my  heart 
missed  a  beat.  The  whole  fantastic 
story  of  the  Pink  Pagoda  flooded  back 
into  my  mind,  swamping  common  sense 
in  waves  of  wild  conjecture.  Would  the 
Pink    Pagoda    speak?     I    found    myself 


abjectly  thankful  in  remembering  that 
Mary  was  a  person  of  importance.  I 
decided    that    she    was    safe. 

But  next  day's  paper  bore  no  goini 
news.  Miss  Oldcott  was  worse.  "Gravi- 
fears,"  it  said,  "were  entertained."  I 
remembered  suddenly  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Mackenzie.  What  was  that  impossible 
thing  Ewing  had  said?  "Those  whom  I 
love — die." 

That  day  I  stayed  at  home.  I  thought 
that  Ewing  might  come.  He  did. 
If  ever  I  have  seen  a  man  who  bore  visibly 
the  mark  of  struggle  with  the  infernal, 
Ewing  was  that  man.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  the  mark  was,  for  a  mere  descrip- 
tion of  his  distraught  appearance  would 
convey  nothing  of  the  shock  of  it.  It 
was  the  abysmal  dishiay  of  his  eyes — 
perhaps. 

"Mary  is  dying,"  he  said. 

It  was  no  time  for  standing  upon  the    | 
sanities  of  every  day.  ' 

"But  you  can  save  her,"  I  said  strug- 
gling for  conviction.     "The  Pink  Pagoda 

"The   Pink   Pagoda   is  silent." 

"Command    it,    then?" 

"I  have  commanded.  And  I  have 
prayed  it  as  a  man  may  pray  his  god." 

"But,  it  is  not  consistent!  Mary 
Oldcott  is—" 

"The   woman    I   love!" 

I  felt  a  cold  grue. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "You  are  a  sick 
man  yourself.  You  are  not  fit  to  attend 
anyone.  Give  up  Mary's  case.  Call  in 
the  best  specialists — " 

"I  have  already  done  that.  They 
cannot  help  her.     She  is  dying." 

Again  a  rage  of  helplessness  swept  over 
me — but  a  certain  stubbornness  came  too. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  I  said.  "Unless 
you  let  her  die  through  sheer  paralysis 
of  superstitious  terror.  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  able  to  explain  the  Pink  Pagoda. 
But  I  can  explain  you.  And  I  tell  you  now 
that  this  is  the  chance  to  shake  yourself 
free.  You  have  been  a  slave  to  an  idea — 
your  obsessing  idea  of  success.  You  have 
not  really  wished  to  be  free.  You  want- 
ed too  badly  the  thing  you  despised  your- 
self for  wanting.  You  could  not  smash 
your  devil  because  your  devil  was  your 
god.  Is  it  the  same  now?  You  placed 
success  before  humanity — do  you  place 
it  before  Mary  Oldcott?" 

He  looked  at  me  out  of  those  tortured 
eyes  and  smiled.  It  was  an  answer 
more  convincing  than  any  protestation. 

"Too  late,"  he  said  in  a  toneless  voice. 
"She  is  dying.  .  .  I  let  humanity  go.  .  . 
now  she  is  going ....  the  Pagoda? ....  It  is 

gone  too I  smashed  it. ...  I  broke  it 

with  my  hands.  .  .  .the  little  Chinese  de- 
vil .  I  killed  him ....  broke  him  with 
my  fingers.  .  .  too  late.  ..."  His  head 
fell  forward  on  his  torn  hands. 

A  WAVE   of  utter   relief    swept    over 
me.     Whatever  was  lost,  something 
had  been  saved! 

I  stepped  from  the  room  and  rang  up 

Dr.   D who  would,  I  felt,  be  the 

specialist  consulted  by  Ewing.  From 
him  I  asked  the  news  of  Miss  Oldcott, 
stating  briefly  that  Ewing  was  collapsed 
under  the  strain  of  his  terrible  suspense. 

Dr.  D was  most  sympathetic  and, 

I  thought,  a  trifle  pleased.  He  was,  tie 
said,  just  leaving  for  Miss  Oldcott's  flat, 
and,  though  he  feared  there  would  be  no 
reassuring  news,  he  would  call  me  pre- 
sently and  let   me   know. 

I  went  back  to  Ewing.  He  was  lying 
as  I  had  left  him — his  head  in  his  hands. 
I  touched  his  shoulder  but  he  did  not  stir. 
Utterly  worn  out,  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

For  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  I  sat 
quietly  beside  him  and  then,  suddenly 
as  he  had  slept,  he  awakened.  He  sat  up, 
instantly,  his  eyes  meeting  mine  with  all 
that  dreadful  horror  gone.  They  were 
Ewing's  own  eyes  again,  steady  and  sad. 

"I  must  have  slept,"  he  said  in  his 
usual  tone. 

"But  I  feel  better  for  it.  I  must  go 
now.  Mary  may  need  me.  She  has 
been  terribly  ill,  you  know.  But.  .  .  " 
He  walked  to  the  door  without  finishing 
his    sentence. 

"But  you  think  she  may  recover?" 
I    asked    quietly. 

"She  may.  I  feel  more  hopeful — since  I 
slept.  People  do,  you  know."  He  seemed  to 
notice  with  surprise  the  condition  of  his 
hands.  "What  have  I  been  breaking?" 
He  asked.  "None  of  your  valuables,  I 
hope?"  A  dazed  look  came  over  his 
face,  followed  by  a  half  smile.  "Ah.  .  .  . 
I  remember.  the  Pink  Pagoda.  ..  I 
seem  to  have  made  rather  a  fool  of  my- 
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The  automobile  has  made  the  farmer  a 
country  gentleman  and  the  farmer's  wife  a 
woman  to  be  envied  by  her  city  sisters.  "The 
isolation  of  the  farm"  exists  today  only  in  the 
imagination  of  those  whose  travels  are  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  some  urban 
centre,  or  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  is 
gained  from  the  windows  of  a  Pullman  car, 

All  over  Canada  the  farmer  and  his  family 
take  full  advantage  of  the  automobile  to  enjoy 
pleasures  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  sole 
prerogative  of  city  dwellers. 

Nor  has  the  hired  man  been  forgotten.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Ford  car  has  paved  the  way 
for  the  Fordson  Tractor,  which  shortens  work- 
ing hours  on  the  farm. 

There  are  those  who  from  purely  sentimen- 
tal reasons,  regret  the  passing  of  the  horse, 
but  in  farming,  as  in  every  other  business,  re- 
sults count,  and  results  are  so  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  automobile  and  tractor,  that  the 
motorized  farm  is  here  to  stay. 
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self  over  tlK!  His  eyes  questioned 

mine. 

I    collecttd   myself   with   difficulty. 

"NothinK  worth  mentioning,"  I  said. 

il  '•  iuted  for  a  moment  longer  and 
icd  to  diKmiss  the  matter  as 
u Mitii)'*'!  iaut. 

"I  will  let  you  know  how  Mary  is,"  he 
said  gently.  "And  don't  give  up  hope. 
We  may  save  her  yet." 

Thirty  minutes  later.  Dr.  D rang 

me  up  in  no  very  good  humor. 

"I  thought  you  said  Kwing  was  col- 
lapsed," he  grumbled.  "Never  saw  him 
more  fit.  But  for  once  he  took  someone 
else's  advice.  Consented  at  the  last 
moment  to  try  a  new  treatment  suggested 
by  Forbes.  It  seems  to  have  done  the 
trick.  Miss  Oldcott  will  get  better  -  but 
it   was  a  clo.se  thing.     And  it  won't  be 


Ewing's  name  that  is  featured  this  time. 
Can't  say  I'm  sorry— Terribly  opinionated 
fellow,  Ewing.  As  if  a  most  uncommon 
run  of  luck — " 

I  did  not  listen  to  the  rest  of  it.  Put- 
ting up  the  receiver,  I  hurried  around  to 
Ewing's  rooms.  His  housekeeper  had 
orders  to  let  me  in  at  any  time.  In  his 
bedroom  I  picked  up  the  pieces  of  the 
Pink  Pagoda,  devoting  special  care  to 
the  fragments  of  the  tiny  Chinaman 
whose  head  had  been  broken  neatly  off 
by  a  hand  which  had  left  its  blood  on  the 
delicate  porcelain.  With  almost  inde- 
cent haste  I  made  up  a  parcel  of  the  re- 
mains, weighting  it  with  a  paper  weight 
and,  without  loss  of  time,  argument,  or 
scruple  of  hesitation,  gave  myself  the 
pleasure  of  sinking  the  whole  in  the  deep- 
est water  I  could  find. 
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The  Tryst  of  the  White  Lady 
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he  had  .seen  her  once  -and  she  had  taught 
him  life's  great  secret  in  that  one  unfor- 
gettable exchange  of  eyes.  She  was  his  — 
his  in  spite  of  his  ugliness  and  his  crooked 
shoulder.  No  man  could  ever  take  her 
from  him. 

BUT  she  did  come  again.  One  evening 
when  the  darkening  grove  was  full 
of  magic  in  the  light  of  the  rising  yellow 
moon  shining  across  the  level  field  Roger 
sat  on  the  big  boulder  by  the  grave.  The 
evening  was  very  still — there  was  no 
sound  save  the  echoes  of  noisy  laughter 
that  seemed  to  come  up  from  the  bay 
shore — drunken  fishermen,  likely  as  not. 
Roger  resented  the  intrusion  of  such  a 
sound  in  such  a  place — it  was  a  sacrilege. 
When  he  came  here  to  dream  of  her  only 
the  loveliest  of  muted  sounds  should  be 
heard — the  faintest  whisper  of  trees,  the 
half  heard,  half  felt  moan  of  surf,  the  air- 
iest sigh  of  wind.  He  never  read  Words- 
worth now  or  any  other  book.  He  only 
sat  there  and  thought  of  her,  his  great 
eyes  alight,  his  pale  face  flushed  with  the 
wonder  of  his  love. 

She  slipped  through  the  dark  boughs 
like  a  moonbeam  and  stood  by  the  stone. 
Again  he  saw  her  quite  plainly — saw  and 
drank  her  in  with  his  eyes.  He  did  not  feel 
surprise — something  in  him  had  known 
she  would  come  again.  He  would  not 
move  a  muscle  lest  he  lose  her  as  he  had 
lost  her  before.  They  looked  at  each 
other — for  how  long?  He  did  not  know 
— and  then — a  horrible  thing  happened. 
Into  that  place  of  wonder  and  revelation 
and  mystery  reeled  a  hiccoughing,  laugh- 
ing; creature,  a  drunken  sailor  from  a  har- 
bor ship,  with  a  leering  face  and  dese- 
crating breath. 

"Oh,  you're  here,  my  dear — I  thought 
I'd  catch  you  yet,"  he  said. 

He  caught  hold  of  her.  She  screamed. 
Roger  sprang  forward  and  struck  him  in 
the  face.  In  his  fury  of  sudden  rage  the 
strength  of  ten  seemed  to  animate  his 
slender  body  and  pass  into  his  blow.  The 
sailor  reeled  back  and  put  up  his  hands. 
He  was  a  coward — and  even  a  brave  man 
might  have  been  daunted  by  that  terrible 
white  face  and  those  blazing  eyes.  He 
backed  down  the  path. 

^  "Shorry—shorry,"  he  muttered.  "Did- 
n't know  she  was  your  girl — shorry  I 
butted  in.  Shentlemans  never  butt  in — 
shorry — shir — shorry. ' ' 

He  kept  repeating  his  ridiculous 
"shorry"  until  he  was  out  of  the  grove. 
Then  he  turned  and  ran  stumblingly 
across  the  field.  Roger  did  not  follow; 
he  went  back  to  Isabel  Temple's  grave. 
The  girl  was  lying  across  it;  he  thought 
she  was  unconscious;  he  stooped  and 
picked  her  up — she  was  light  and  small, 
but  she  was  warm  flesh  and  blood;  she 
clung  uncertainly  to  him  for  a  moment 
and  he  felt  her  breath  on  his  face.  He  did 
not  speak — he  was  too  sick  at  heart. 
She  did  not  speak  either.  He  did  not 
think  this  strange  until  afterwards.  He 
was  incapable  of  thinking  just  then — 
he  was  dazed,  wretched,  lost.  Presently 
he  became  aware  that  she  was  timidly 
pulling  his  arm.  It  seemed  that  she 
wanted  him  to  go  with  her — she  was  evid- 
ently frightened  of  that  brute — he  must 
take  her  to  safety.     And  then — 

SHE  moved  on  down  the  little  path 
and  he  followed.  Out  in  the  moon- 
lit field  he  saw  her  clearly.  With  her 
drooping  head,  her  flowing  dark  hair, 
her  great  brown  eyes,  she  looked  like  the 


nymph  of  a  wood-brook,  *  haunter  of 
shadows,  a  creature  sprung  from  the  wild. 
But  she  was  mortal  maid — and  he — 
what  a  fool  he  had  been!  Presently  he 
would  laugh  at  himself — when  this  dazed 
agony  should  clear  away  from  his  brain. 
He  followed  her  down  the  long  field  to 
the  Bay  Shore.  Now  and  then  she  paus- 
ed and  looked  back  to  .see  if  he  were  com- 
ing, but  she  never  spoke.  When  she 
reached  the  shore  road  she  turned  and 
went  along  it  until  they  came  to  an  old 
gray  house  fronting  the  calm,  gray  harbor. 
At  its  gate  she  paused.  Roger  knew  now 
who  she  was.  Catherine  had  told  him 
about   her   a   month   ago. 

She  was  Lilith  Barr,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
who  had  come  to  live  with  her  Uncle  and 
Aunt.  Her  father  had  died  some  months 
before.  She  was  absolutely  deaf,  as  the 
result  of  some  accident  in  childhood, 
and  she  was,  as  his  own  eyes  told  him, 
exquisitely  lovely  in  her  white,  haunting 
style.  But  she  was  not  Isabel  Temple — 
he  had  tricked  himself — he  had  lived  in  a 
fool's  paradise — oh,  he  must  get  away  and 
laugh  at  himself.  He  left  her  at  her  gate, 
disregarding  the  little  hand  she  put  timid- 
ly out — but  he  did  not  laugh  at  himself. 
He  went  back  to  Isabel  Temple's  grave 
and  flung  himself  down  on  it  and  cried 
like  a  boy.  He  wept  his  stormy,  anguish- 
ed soul  out  on  it;  and  when  he  rose  and 
went  away  he  believed  it  was  forever. 
He  thought  he  could  never,  never,  go  there 
again. 

CATHERINE  looked  at  him  curiously 
the  next  morning.  He  looked  wretch- 
ed— haggard  and  hollow-eyed.  She  knew 
he  had  not  come  in  till  the  summer  dawn. 
But  he  had  lost  the  rapt,  uncanny  look 
she  hated;  suddenly  she  no  longer  felt 
afraid  of  him.  With  this,  she  began  to 
ask  questions  again. 

"What  kept  ye  out  so  late  again  last 
night,  b'y?"  she  said  reproachfully. 

Roger  looked  at  her  in  her  morning 
ugliness.  He  had  not  really  seen  her  for 
weeks.  Now  she  smote  on  his  tortured 
senses,  so  long  drugged  with  beauty, 
like  a  physical  blow.  He  suddenly  burst 
into  a  laughter  that  frightened  her. 

"Preserve's,  b'y,  have  ye  gone  mad? 
"Or,"  she  added,  "have  ye  seen  Isabel 
Temple's    ghost?" 

"No,"  said  Roger  loudly  and  explosive- 
ly. "Don't  talk  any  more  about  that 
damned  ghost.  Nobody  ever  saw  it. 
The  whole  story  is  balderdash." 

He  got  up  and  went  violently  out, 
leaving  Catherine  aghast.  Was  it  poss- 
ible Roger  had  sworn?  What  on  earth 
had  come  over  the  b'y?  But  come  what 
had  or  come  what  would,  he  no  longer 
looked  fey — there  was  that  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Even  an  occasional  oath 
was  better  than  that.  Catherine  went 
stiffly  about  her  dish-washing,  resolving 
to  have  'Liza  Adams  to  supper  some  night. 

For  a  week  Roger  lived  in  agony — 
an  agony  of  shame  and  humiliation  and 
self-contempt.  Then  when  the  edge  of 
his  bitter  disappointment  wore  away, 
he  made  another  dreadful  discovery. 
He  still  loved  her — and  longed  for  her 
just  as  keenly  as  before.  He  wanted 
madly  to  see  her — her  flower-like  face, 
her  great,  asking  eyes,  the  sleek,  braided 
flow  of  her  hair.  Ghost  or  woman — 
spirit  or  flesh —  it  mattered  not.  He 
could  not  live  without  her.  At  last  his 
hunger  for  her  drew  him  to  the  old  gray 
house  on  the  Bay  Shore.  Heknewhewas 
a  fool — she  would  never  look  at  him — 
he  was  only  feeding  the  flame  that  must 


consume  him.     But  go  he  must  and  did, 
seeking   for    his    lost    paradise. 

■  E  DID  not  see  her  when  he  went  in, 

_  but  Mrs.  Barr  received  him  kindly 
and  talked  about  her,  in  a  pleasant  garrul- 
ous fashion  which  jarred  on  Roger,  yet 
he  listened  greedily.  Lihth,  her  aunt  told 
him,  had  been  made  deaf  by  the  acciden- 
tal explosion  of  a  gun  when  she  was  eight 
years  old.  She  could  not  hear  a  sound 
but  she  could  talk. 

"A  little,  that  is— not  much,  but 
enough  to  get  along  with.  But  she  doesn't 
like  talking  somehow— dunno  why. 
She's  shy— and  we  think  may  be  she 
don't  like  to  talk  much  because  she  can't 
hear  her  own  voice.  She  don't  ever 
speak  except  just  when  she  has  to. 
But  she's  been  trained  to  lip-reading 
something  wonderful — she  can  under- 
stand anything  that's  said  when  she  can 
see  the  person  that's  talking.  Still,  it's  a 
terrible  drawback  for  the  poor  child-^ 
she's  never  had  any  real  girl-life  and  she's 
dreadful  sensitive  and  retiring.  We 
can't  get  her  to  go  out  anywhere,  only 
for  lonely  walks  along  shore  by  herself. 
We're  much  obliged  for  what  you  did  the 
other  night.  It  ain't  safe  for  her  to 
wander  alout  alone  as  she  does,  but  it 
ain't  often  anybody  from  the  harbor  gets 
up  this  far.  She  was  dreadful  upset  about 
it — hasn't  got  over  her  scare  yet." 

When  Lilith  came  in  her  ivory  white 
face  went  scarlet  all  over  at  the  sight  of 
Roger.  She  sat  down  in  a  shadowy 
corner.  Mrs.  Barr  got  up  and  went  out. 
Roger  was  mute — he  could  find  nothing 
to  say.  He  could  have  talked  glibly 
enough  to  Isabel  Temple's  ghost  in  some- 
unearthly  tryst  by  her  grave,  but  he 
could  not  find  a  word  to  say  to  this  slip 
of  flesh  and  blood.  He  felt  very  foolish 
and  absurd,  and  very  conscious  of  his 
twisted  shoulder.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been   to   come! 

Then  Lilith  looked  up  at  him — and 
smiled.  A  little  shy,  friendly  smile.  Roger 
suddenly  saw  her,  not  as  the  tantalizing, 
unreal,  mystic  thing  of  the  twilit  grove 
but  a  little  human  creature,  exquisitely 
pretty  in  her  young-moon  beauty,  long- 
ing for  companionship.  He  got  up, 
forgetting  his  ugliness,  and  went  across 
the  room  to  her. 

"Will  you  come  for  a  walk,"  he  said 
eagerly.  He  held  out  his  hand  like  a  child; 
as  a  child  she  stood  up  and  took  it;  like 
two  children  they  went  out  and  down  the 
sunset  shore.  Roger  was  again  incredibly 
happy.  It  was  not  the  same  happiness 
as  had  been  his  in  that  vanished  fortnight; 
it  was  a  homelier  happiness  with  its  feet 
on  the  earth.  The  amazing  thing  was 
that  he  felt  she  was  happy,  too — happy 
because  she  was  walking  with  him, 
Jarback  Temple,  whom  no  girl  had  even 
thought  about.  A  certain  secret  well- 
spring  of  fancy  that  had  seemed  dry,  well- 
ed up  in  him,  sparklingly  again. 

THROUGH  the  summer  weeks  the 
odd  courtship  went  on.  Roger  talked 
to  her  as  he  had  never  talked  to  anyone. 
He  did  not  find  it  in  the  least  hard  to 
talk  to  her  though  her  necessity  of  watch- 
ing his  face  so  closely  while  he  talked 
bothered  him  occasionally.  He  felt  that 
her  intent  gaze  was  reading  his  soul  as 
well  as  his  lips.     She  never  talked  much 


herself;  what  she  did  say  she  spoke  so 
low  that  it  was  hardly  above  a  whisper, 
but  she  had  a  voice  as  lovely  as  her  face — 
sweet,  cadenced,  haunting.  Roger  was 
quite  mad  about  her — and  he  was  horrib- 
ly afraid  that  he  could  never  get  up 
enough  courage  to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 
And  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  she 
would  never  consent.  In  spite  of  her 
shy,  eager  welcomes  he  could  not  believe 
she  could  care  for  him — for  him.  She 
liked  him — she  was  sorry  for  him — but 
it  was  unthinkable  that  she,  white,  ex- 
quisite Lilith,  could  marry  him  and  sit  at 
his  table  and  his  hearth.  He  was  a  fool 
to  dream  of  it. 

TO  THE  existence  of  romance  arid 
glamor  in  which  he  lived  no  gossip 
of  the  countryside  penetrated.  Yet 
much  gossip  there  was — and  at  last  it 
came  blundering  in  on  Roger  to  destroy 
his  fairy  world  a  second  time.  He  came 
downstairs  one  night  in  the  twilight, 
ready  to  go  to  Lilith.  His  aunt  and  an 
old  crony  were  talking  in  the  kitchen: 
the  crony  was  old  and  Catherine,  suppos- 
ing Roger  was  out  of  the  house,  was  talk- 
ing loudly  in  that  horrible  voice  of  hers, 
with  still  more  horrible  zest  and  satis- 
faction. 

"Yes,  I'm  guessing  it'll  be  a  match, 
as  ye  say.  Oh,  the  b'y's  doing  well. 
He  ain't  for  every  market,  as  I'm  bound 
to  admit.  Ef  she  wan't  deaf  she  would- 
n't look  at  him,  no  doubt.  But  she  has 
scads  of  money — they  won't  need  to  do  a 
tap  of  work  unless  they  like — and  she's  a 
good  housekeeper,  too,  her  aunt  tells  me. 
She's  pretty  enough  to  suit  him— he's 
as  particular  as  never  was — and  he  wan't 
crooked  and  she  wan't  deaf  when  they 
was  born  so  it's  likely  their  children  will 
be  all  right.  I'm  that  proud  when  I 
think    of   the   match." 

Roger  fted  out  of  the  house,  white  of 
face  and  sick  of  heart.  He  went,  not  to 
the  bay  shore,  but  to  Isabel  Temple's 
grave.  He  had  never  been  there  since 
the  night  when  he  had  rescued  Lilith 
but  now  he  rushed  to  it  in  his  new  agony. 
His  aunt's  horrible  practicalities  had  filled 
him  with  disgust — they  dragged  his  love 
in  the  dust  of  sordid  things.  And  Lilith 
was  rich;  he  had  never  known  that — 
never  suspected  it.  He  could  never  ask 
her  to  marry  him  now,  he  must  never 
see  her  again.  For  the  second  time  he 
had  lost  her  and  this  second  losing  could 
not  be  borne. 

He  sat  down  on  the  big  boulder  by  the 
grave  and  dropped  his  poor  gray  face  in 
his  hands,  moaning  in  anguish.  Noth- 
ing was  left  him,  not  even  dreams.  He 
hoped    he    could   soon    die. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  sat  there 
— he  did  not  know  when  she  came.  But 
when  he  lifted  his  miserable  eyes  he  saw 
her,  sitting  just  a  little  way  from  him  on 
the  big  stone  and  looking  at  him  with 
something  in  her  face  that  made  his  heart 
beat  madly.  He  forgot  Aunt  Cather- 
ine's sacrilege — he  forgot  that  he  was  a 
presumptuous  fool.  He  bent  forward 
and  kissed  her  lips  for  the  first  time.  The 
wonder  of  it  loosed  his  bound  tongue. 

"Lilith,"    he   gasped.     "I   love   you." 

She  put  her  hand  into  his  and  nestled 
closer    to     him. 

"I  thought  you  would  have  told  me 
that  long  ago,"  she  said. 


Per     Agreement 

Continued  from  page  20 


"You've    guessed    it,"    he    confessed. 
"I    am." 
"She's  a  dear  little  woman." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  Struthers 
shot    at    him    suspiciously. 

Dick  raised  his  eyes.  "Miss  Walters, 
of  course,   Dad,"   he  answered. 

His  father  shook  his  head.  For  a 
moment  something  like  regret  rested  on 
his  face.  Then  he  straightened,  and  as 
though  by  the  simple  gesture  sweeping 
the  might-have-been  into  the  discard,  said : 

"I've  proposed  to  Miss  Faulkner." 

"And  when,"  Dick  asked  casually, 
"is  the  happy  event — " 

"She  is  to  give  me  her  answer  some 
time  to-day,"  the  father  broke  in.  "I 
say,   Dick." 

He  came  around  the  table  to  stand  be- 
fore his  son,  "couldn't  you  help  me  a  little 
in — in  this  thing,  don't  you  think? 
You've  got  a  mighty  taking  way  with 
women,  they  tell  me.  Now,  couldn't 
you  manage  some  way  to  get  with  Gloria 
— and — well,  speak  a  word   or  two  for 


me?  It's  no  more  than  a  dutiful  son 
should  do,  is  it  now?" 

Dick,  nursing  his  knees  between 
locked  fingers,  gazed  up  at  his  father. 

"Why  should  I,  Dad.  You  stepped 
hard  on  my  matrimonial  project;  why 
should  I  help  yours  along?" 

Struthers  shifted  uneasily,  and  his  eyes 
fell. 

He  needed  Dick's  help.  All  his  life 
he  had  used  people  to  assist  him  in  win- 
ning that  which  he  sought.  He  was  seek- 
ing the  biggest  thing  in  life  now,  he  told 
himself;  and  he  knew  he  was  utterly 
without  scruple  when  it  came  to  a  game  of 
win  or  lose. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
himself  in  the  mirror  above  the  fireplace 
and,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  acted 
on  impulse. 

He  drew  a  chair  forward,  sat  down  and 
laid  a  finger  on  Dick's  brown  knuckles. 

"Tell  you  what  I'm  willing  to  do,"  he 
said.     "I'm  willing  to  withdraw  all  ob- 
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jections  to  your  marriage,  if  you  11  use 
your  influence  with  Miss  Faulkner  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  dictated  to  her  a 
few  moments  ago."  ,  ,     , 

Dick    considered.     Then  he  stretched 
out   his   hand.     "Got   a   carbon   copy?' 
StrutliPi.,   nodded.  , 

"Miss  Faulkner  is  most  efficient,  he 
said  patronizingly,  and  rising,  crossed  the 
room  and  returned  with  the  copy  of  his 
proposal. 

DICK  read  the  few,  neatly  typed  lines, 
and  strummed  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair. 

"Rather  unique  form  of  proposal, 
isn't    if.'"   he   grinned. 

Struthers  preened  himself  and  ignored 
the  question.  ,  .      , ,    ' 

"She's  a  fine  girl,"  he  said,  watching  his 
son's  face. 

"She  certainly  is,"  Dick  agreed.       Few 

"Glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Dick. 
Then     I     have—?" 

His    hand    moved  forward,    hesitated. 

Dick's  muscular  fingers  tightened  on  it. 

"My  congratulation.  Dad?  You  sure- 
ly have.  It's  a  good  game — even  if  you 
lose.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  nerve, 
finesse  and  original  method  of— shall  we 
say  trying  to  secure  another  big^^  order? 
And  if  you  are  lucky  enough — " 

"If  we  are  lucky  enough,  corrected 
Struthers.  "Remember,  you're  to  do 
your  part." 

Dick    shrugged. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  a  chap  like  myself  can 
be  of  any  great  assistance  to  you,"  he 
said.  "You've  always  maintained  that 
I'm  a  dud  when  it  comes  to  closing  a  deal 
which  requires  brains  and  astuteness.  I 
better  keep  out  of  thit;  thing;  I  might  gum 
up  the  whole  business." 

YOU'LL  see  Miss  Faulkner,"  Struth- 
ers voice  was  stern,  "and  per- 
suade her  to  say  yes  to  this  proposal; 
otherwise,  she  may  have  the  idea  that 
you'd  be  adverse  to  my  marrying,  and 
she's  just  fine-minded  enough  to  let  a 
fool    thing   like    that    influence    her." 

"And  providing  I  undertake  to  do  this, 
what  security  have  I  that  you  will  hold 
to  your  part  of  the  agreement?"  Dick 
asked. 

Admiration  flashed  to  Struthers' watch- 
ing eyes. 

"You  have  my  word,"  he  answered 
with    dignity. 

Dick    shook    his    head. 

"Not    good    enough,    Dad." 

"What?" 

Richard  Struthers  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  ears. 

"You  see,  this  is  a  purely  business 
proposition.  Dad.  You'd  consider  it 
quite  within  your  rights  to  double-cross 
me  if  I  were  short-sighted  enough  to  let 
you;  and   I   don't  propose  to  let  you." 

Struthers'  lips  twitched.  He  was  glad 
to  see  this  far-sightedness  in  his  son. 
Maybe  the  young  fellow  would  show  real 
business   ability   some   day,    after    all. 

"All  right,  then,"  he  said,  seating  him- 
self.    "How'll    you    have    it?" 

Dick  laid  the  copy  of  the  proposal  on 
the  table  and  added  a  few  words  with  his 
fountain    pen. 

"Just  sign  that,"  he  said,  handing  the 
paper   to   his  father. 

Struthers  adjusted  his  glasses  and  read: 

"To     my     son,    Dick: 

"Providing  you  use  your  influence  to 
persuade  Miss.  Gloria  Faulkner  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  marriage  given  in  the  text 
of  this  letter,  I  will  withdraw  all  object- 
ions to  your  marriage  and  give  you  a  part- 
nership in   my  business." 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  Struthers 
hesitated.  Then  with  a  grim  smile  he 
affi.xed  his  signature  to  the  lines. 

Dick  folded  the  paper  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

They  stood  up  and  again  their  hands 
met. 

"And    now?"    asked    Struthers. 

"Now,"  saidDick  with  a  business  like 
air,  "you're  to  give  Miss  Faulkner  the 
afternoon  off.  I've  got  to  have  a  real 
sonly  talk  with  her." 

LEFT  alone,  Struthers,  Senior,  figura- 
tively, hugged  himself.  Poor,  trusting, 
foolish  Dick.  Well,  he  had  to  teach  the 
young  cub  a  good  lesson,  and  it  might  as 
well  be  now  as  any  time.  That  youngs- 
ter had  to  be  shown  that  there  were 
loop-holes  in  agreements.  Talk  about 
business  astuteness,  he'd  show  Dick  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word. 

He  touched  a  buzzer  beneath  his  table 
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Jones,  his  secretary,  appeared,  star- 
from  behind  his  thick   glasses. 
Jones,"  said   Mr.   Struthers,   "you're 
jnsiderable  of  an  ass,  but  I  think  you'll 
)  to  execute  a  rather  important  com- 

ission    for    me." 

"Yeu,  sir,"    replied   Jones  dutifully. 

"You  know  my  son,  Dick,  don't  you?" 

"Very   well,   sir." 

Struthersleaned  forward  and  transfixed 
jnes    with    his    probing    eyes. 

'This — young  woman,  he's  been  going 
jout     with:     know    herV 

Jones'    pop    eyes    hfted. 

"If    you    mean    Miss " 

No  names,  Jones.  I  ask,  do  you 
now  her?" 

"Not   exactly  sir,   you  see — ' 

"Would  you  recognize  her,  if  you  saw 
ler?" 

"Oh,    yes,    sir." 

"All  right.  Now  listen.  I  want  to 
now  if  you  can  find  her  within  the  next 
our,  say,  and — send  her  here,  to  me." 

"Quite  easily,  sir,  I  think." 

"Then  go  to  it.  And,  Jones,  see  you 
eep  out  of  Dick's  way.  Just  send  that 
oung—that  person  to  me.  If  she  hap- 
ens  to  be  out,  trail  her  until  you  locate 
er.     Now  that's  all.     Get  out." 

Jones  hesitated.  "I  was  expecting 
ly — "  he  began. 

"Get  out."  thundered   Mr.  Struthers. 

rHE  door  swung  to  behind  Jones,  and 
Richard  Struthers  indulged  in  a 
oiceless  chuckle.  Oh,  it  was  fine  sport 
orking  these  puppets  to  his  will. 
He  crossed  to  the  safe  and  opened  it. 
rom  its  interior  he  brought  forth  a  pack- 
ge  of  bank-notes  and  counted  them. 

'Five  thousand,"  he  frowned.  "It's  a 
ig  price— but  it's  worth  it." 
He  locked  the  safe  and  placed  the  bills 
1  a  drawer  of  his  table. 

Then  he  lit  a  cigar  and  leaning  back, 
ave  himself  up  to  pleasant  retrospection. 

His  cigar  was  all  but  smoked,  when 
lere  sounded    a  soft  tap  on  his  door. 

"Come,"   he  called,  squaring  himself. 

A  young  woman  timidly  opened  the 
oor  and  stood  gazing  across  at  him. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  began,  "Mr.  Jones 
sked    me   to    come — " 

"I    know   all   about   that." 

Mr.  Struthers  was  on  his  feet,  balancing 
n  the  balls  of  his  toes  like  a  sprinter  wait- 
ig    for    the    starting    gun. 

'It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  say  any 
lore,  young  woman.  I  perceive  you 
ave  come,  and  in  about  three  minutes 

hope  to  realize  that  you  have  gone. 
Jow  just  how  much  money  will  it  take  to 
lake  you  sign  this  little  bill  of  relin- 
uishment?" 

He  .strode  across  to  where  she  stood 
taring  at  him  from  wide  eyes,  and  thrust 

paper   under   her   nose. 

She    read: 

"Received  from  Richard  J.  Struthers, 
he  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  for 
/hich  I  agree  to  relinquish  all  claim  on  his 
on,  Richard,  and  promise  to  leave  the 
ity  at  once  and  hereafter  hold  no  com- 
nunication  with  said  Richard  Struthers 
whatsoever." 

"Sign  it,"  said  Mr.  Struthers,  handing 
ler   a   fountain   pen. 

"But " 

"Sign  it,"  he  repeated  sternly. 

Without  another  word  she  took  the 
>en   and   signed   the   paper. 

Struthers  went  back  to  his  table,  pro- 
luced  the  package  of  bank  notes  and  re- 
aming, thrust  them  into  her  hand. 

"Now  go,"  he  commanded.  "You 
nust  leave  the  city  to-day." 

He  chuckled  as  the  door  closed  behind 
lis  visitor.  Oh,  it  was  a  great  day,  the 
dnd  of  day  he   gloried  in. 

He  whistled  gleefully  as  he  paced 
;he  Turkish  rug,  pausing  at  the  end  of  the 
■oom  to  survey  his  youthly  figure  in  the 
nirror  above  the  fireplace. 

He  wagged   his  finger   at  the  smiling 

'You  young  devil,"  he  chided,  "so 
^oung  in  heart,  yet  so  old  in  wisdom." 

And  right  then  Mr.  Struthers  acted  for 
he  third  time  that  day  on  impulse. 

He  sat  down  and  drawing  a  sheet  of 
>aper  to  him  wrote  a  brief  note  to  his 
lecretary. 

It  was  Jones'  relea.se  he  penned  so  plea- 
santly. It  stated  that  in  view  of  certain 
mpending  changes  in  his  affairs,  which 
irould  nece",sitate  his  going  abroad  for  an 
incertain  period  of  time  he  would  no 
onger  require  the  services  of  a  private 
secretary. 

Mr.  Struthers  signed  the  discharge  with 
{usto,    wrote    a    cheque    for    a    month's 


salary  and,  going  into  Jones'  office,  laid 
the  envelope   on   his   desk. 

Then  humming,  and  swinging  his  cane 
jauntily,  he  went  out  to  lunch  at  the 
Scorpion,  his  most  exclusive  club. 

IV 

IT  WAS  four  o'clock  when  Mr.  Struthers 
left  the  Scorpion  for  his  office.  The 
crisp  chill  in  the  air  made  him  think  of 
the  marshes  and  the  shooting-club  at 
which  he  and  others  of  like  spirit  were 
wont  to  fore-gather  for  the  duck-shooting. 
Well,  his  beloved  Marshvilla  would  not 
see  him  that  season.  He  would  be  in 
Italy,  or  Palestine  or  some  other  foreign 
land,  enjoying  his  honeymoon.  He  strode 
on,  head  lifted,  humming  a  love  song. 

He  came  opposite  a  florist  shop  and  his 
step  faltered  at  sight  -of  the  drooping, 
appealing  beauty  of  a  bunch  of  orchids 
there  displayed.  Oddly,  behind  them 
hazy  as  the  mist  of  their  souls,  he  saw  a 
face,  tender  and  sweet  and  motherly, 
the   face   of   Mary   Walters. 

He  caught  himself  up  guiltily  and, 
squaring  his  shoulders,  continued  on  his 
way.  He  must  guard  carefully  against 
these  momentary  lapsings  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  He  must  remember  that 
he  had  gone  back  ten  years  along  the 
track  of  life.  He  resumed  the  humming 
of  a  song,  but  somehow  it  had  lost  all 
zest.  For  the  first  time  since  donning 
his  new  suit,  he  felt  oddly  alone,  out  of 
place?  He  was  like  a  person  accustomed  to 
friendly  faces,  in  a  new  house,  gazing 
about    at    strange    surroundings. 

Somewhere  too,  in  a  remote  corner  of 
his  conscience,  something  was  whispering 
things  which  made  him  uneasy  and  a 
Uttle  ashamed  of  himself.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  he  had  played  a 
scurvy  trick  on  Dick.  Yes,  he  had. 
There  was  no  use  denying  it.  But  the 
young  cub  had  to  be  shown,  had  to  be 
handled.  He'd  make  it  right  with  the 
boy;  he  sure  would.  Yes,  he'd  start 
right    away,    too. 

The  first  thing  he  did  upon  reaching  his 
office  was  to  send  for  his  lawyer. 

That  gentleman  came  running,  as  all 
gentlemen  favored  with  Mr.  Struthers' 
patronage,  came  running. 

"I  want,"  Struthers  told  him  pointed- 
ly, "to  give  my  son  Dick  an  equal  and 
participating  partnership  in  this  business. 
I   want  that   done   now." 

The    lawyer  bowed. 

"And."  continued  Mr.  Struthers,  "I 
wish  to  give  my  son  Dick  the  brown 
stone  house  on  Drive  Lake  Road.  I 
want  that  done  now." 

The  lawyer  lifted  his  black  bag  from  his 
knees  to  the  table,  and  fished  for  his 
fountain    pen. 

Mr.  Struthers  glared  at  him  and  went 
into  the  office  of  his  once  private  secre- 
tary. 

Jones  was  not  there.  A  receipt  for 
the  month's  advance  salary  lay  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Struthers  found  himself 
sighing.  He  brought  himself  up  with 
an  angry  jerk.  Then,  absently,  he  turn- 
ed the  receipt  over. 

"Now,  what  the  devil — "  he  frowned 
as  he  read  these  neatly  pencilled  words  in 
Jones'   hand: 

"The     sombre     clouds 
That    cloaked    the    blue 
Have   all   been   rolled 
and  so  have  you." 
"That   idiot,"    muttered    Struthers  as 
he  stamped  out,  "is  not  only  impertinent, 
but  daffy.     I'm  glad  I  discharged  him." 

GOOD  lawyers,  that's  to  say,  lawyers 
who  know  their  business,  must, 
like  good  physicians  with  their  patients, 
be  equipped  at  all  times  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  eccentric  clients.  It  is  bare- 
ly possible  that  Mr.  Struthers'  man  of 
law  had  anticipated  pretty  accurately 
that  the  particular  work  he  had  been 
commended  to  execute  on  short  order 
would  be  demanded  of  him  sooner  or 
later.  At  any  rate,  he  had  the  partner- 
ship papers  and  those  pertaining  to  the 
brown  stone  house  all  drawn  up  when  Mr. 
Struthers  returned  to  his  own  office 
after  giving  his  customary  onceover  of  the 
hard-worked,  clerical  staff. 

"Finished?"  asked  Mr.  Struthers  crisp- 
ly- 

"Everything  finished,  sir.  You'll  find 
the  papers  O.K."  The  lawyer  pocketed 
his  pen  and,  black  bag  in  hand,  vanished 
from   the   room. 

Mr.  Struthers  sauntered  to  the  window. 
Dick  and  Miss  Faulkner  were  just  then 
aUghting  from  Dick's  big  Paxton. 
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August  Mornings 

Bubble  Grain  Delights 

Let  Puffed  Rice  add  enticement  to  every  August 
breakfast.  You  will  never  find  a  cereal  dainty  half  so 
fine  as  this. 

These  are  toasted  rice  grains  puffed  to  bubbles. 
Flimsy,  flavory  globules — dainty  food  confections.  \  et 
they  form  the  utmost  in  a  rice  food,  for  every  food  cell 
is  broken. 

In  millions  of  homes  this  morning  they  added  joy  to 
breakfast.     Did  your  folks  enjoy  them.' 

Use  them  like  puffed  nuts 

Puffed  Rice  tastes  like  nut-meats  puffed.  Mix  them 
with  your  berries  to  add  a  nut-like  blend.     Scatter  like 

nut-meats  on  ice  cream. 
Use  in  candy  making. 
Crisp  and  douse  with 
melted  butter  for  children 
to  eat  like  peanuts. 

But  count  them  foods 
— scientific  foods.  That's 
what  they  are — just 
whole  rice  grains  made  easy  to  digest.  Be  glad  that 
children  find  them  tidbits.   Puffed  Rice  is  good  for  them. 


Mix  with    berries 


Puffed  Rice    Puffed  Wheat 
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August  Evenings 

Float  in  Bowls  of  Milk 

Puffed  wheat  is  whole  wheat,  puffed    \<<    eight  tinu 
normal  size.     It  is  made  by  Prof.  Andenson's  process- 
shot    from    guns.     Over    125    million   steam   explosions 
occur  in  every  kernel— one  for   each    food    cell.     Thu- 
digestion  is  made  easy  and  cornplete. 

Whole  wheat  supplies  16  needed  elements.  Here 
those  elements  are  all  fitted  to  feed.  So  you  get  whole- 
wheat nutrition,  and  that's  the  ideal  food. 

Nothing  else  compares 

Remeinber  how  children  need  whole  wheat.  Remem- 
ber how  they  love  it  in  this  form.  Then  let  them  get 
it  in  abundance,  as  they  wish. 

Milk  gains  multiplied 
delights  when  these 
flaky,  nut-like  grains  .ttc 
floated  in  it. 

See   now    if   you    have 

plciltvon   hand.  Waters  iur  soups 

The  Quaker  Q^\s  G>mpany 

Peterborough,  Canada       SoU  Maker*      Sa.katoon,  Canada 
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"A  HANDSOME  CZAR  WITH  THE 

SOUL  OF  A  COLD 
WHITE  DEVIL" 

Such  is  the  picturesque  delineation  of  Acey  Smith,  the  dynamic  leadin^c 
masculine  character  in  "The  Timber  Pirate,"  by  Charles  Christopher 
Jenkins,  which  commences  in  the  next  issue  of  MACLEAN'S.  Smith, 
nominally  only  superintendent  of  the  North  Star  Lumber  Camps,  yet 
soeminply  is  more  in  the  confidence  of  the  controlling  interests  behind 
the  company  than  the  president  himself.  He  is  as  ruthless  in  carryins 
out  the  whims  of  his  master  as  a  modern  Visigoth — an  Alaric  of  the 
North,  a  scourge  come  to  destroy  mo.iern  commerce  for  the  wrongs 
some  of  its  leaders  had  done  him  and  his.     Who  are 

THE  TIMBER  PIRATE? 

"J.  C.  X."? 

OGIMA  BUSH,  the  Medicine  Man? 


They  are  all  interwoven  in  the  profound  mysteries  of  Mr.  Jenkins' 
masterpiece.  "The  Timber  Pirate"  is  a  modern  novel  of  suspense  and 
sensation,  depending  largely  upon  thrilling  situations  and  unique  because 
it  contains  no  gun-play  or  criminal  violence.  It  has  an  amazing  surprise 
"twist"  near  the  conclusion,  that  few  will  guess  before  they  have  reached 
the  final  chapter. 

An  all-Canadian  novel  —  with  all-Canadian  characters  — wri. ten  by  a 
Canadian    writer  —  specif ically   for   the    Canadian    public. 

Don't  fail  to  read  the  first  instalment  in  the 
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Mr.     Struthers     beamed. 

"lie  has  won  her  over,"  he  exulted. 
■'I  can  tell  from  the  look  on  her  face." 

He  waltzed  back  to  the  table  and  pick- 
ed up  the  deed  and  partnership  papers. 
He  had  to  get  a  grip  on  himself.  He  was 
shuffling  them  idly  when  the  door  opened 
and   Dick  came  in. 

Father's  eyes  met  son's  in  a  mute  ques- 
tion. 

Dick  nodded.  "I've  fixed  it,  Dad," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Struthers  placed  the  papers  in  his 
son's    hands. 

"Read   'em." 

Dick    read    them. 

"Thanks,  Dad,"  he  said,  and  turned 
toward  the  door. 

Mr.  Struthers  laid  a  detaining  hand  on 
his    arm. 

"When — "  he  commenced,  and  cleared 
his  throat.  "Did  she — Gloria — specify 
any  date,  Dick?  I  mean,  did  she  mention 
any  particular  time,  as  to  when  she 
would  like  the  ceremony  to  take  place?" 

Dick    grinned. 

"It  has  already  taken  place.  Dad,"  he 
said    quietly. 

"What?"  stuttered  Mr.  Struthers, 
"you   mean — ?" 

Dick  nodded.  "She  is  already  Mrs. 
Richard  Struthers,  Dad." 

"But,"  choked  his  father,  "but — " 

"That's  all  right.  Dad,"  Dick  broke  in, 
"you  are  going  to  ask,  'How  about  the 
girl  whose  name  you  wouldn't  let  me 
mention  this  morning?'  Well,  Gloria 
was    the    girl." 

"Well,    I'll    be    damned." 

Mr.  Struthers  wilted  into  a  chair  and 
mopped  his  clammy  brow  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. So  this  Dick  boy  had  put  one 
over  on  him,  had  he?  And  he  had  al- 
ways thought  him  lacking  in  nerve  and 
business    astuteness. 

He  looked  up  slowly,  tiredly,  as  though 
suddenly  realizing  that  he  had  been  out- 
classed in    a    young    man's    game. 

"Then,"  he  demanded,  "if  she  was  the 
girl,  who  the  devil  was  that  other — " 

He  bit  off  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and 
rising   went   to    the    window. 

Far  below,  he  saw  a  tall,  lanky  young 
man,  carrying  a  suit  case.  On  the  young 
man's  arm  was  a  girl — the  girl  to  whom 
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he  had  paid  five  thousand  dollars  th 
very   morning. 

He  motioned  to  Dick.  "Who's  t 
girl  with  Jones?"  he  asked  as  Dick  joi 
him. 

"That,"  Dick  informed  him,  "is 
Jones.     She  and  Jones  were  married 
afternoon.     Seems  they  came  into  a 
of   good   fortune." 

"Shut  up,"  thundered  Mr.  Struth 
"and   get   out   of   here." 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Struthers'  first  act  w; 
to  indulge  in  a  long  shiver  of  awakenin_ 

"By     George!"     he    murmured,     "tffl 
young   cub's    clever;     he'x   clever.     He 
be  a  credit  to  the  firm.     But,"  he  smilei 
grimly.     "He's   going   to   find   that    t 
old  man  has  still  one  trick  up  his  sleeve, 

He  went  back  to  his  desk  and  pressi 
the  buzzer. 

Miss  Faulkner — that  was — entered  t 
room  and  came  forward  shyly  to  wher« 
he  waited. 

Mr.  Struthers,  bowing  like  an  aneitnt 
courtier,  took  her  hands  and  raised  them* 
to  his  lips. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  gently,  "Dick  h 
just     told   me.     It  was  good  of  you  t 
respond  so  quickly  to  an  old  man's  ap 
peal." 

She  raised  swimming,  brown-flecked 
eyes    to    his    face. 

"That,"  she  whispered,  "t«  excutly 
what   Dick  said." 

"The  devil,"  muttered   Mr.  Struthf'o 
below  his  breath;  but  he  took  the  upi 
ed  face  between  his  hands  and  implajf  <; 
on  the  red  lips  a  kiss  that  was  in  every 
way    fatherly. 

After  she  had  gone,  he  sat  for  ten  long 
silent    minutes,    motionless. 

Then  he  arose  stiffly  and  going  to  the 
fireplace  lifted  down  the  mirror  and  turn- 
ed it  to  the  wall. 

He  went  back  to  his  table,  and,  lifting 
the  telephone,  gave  a  number.  I 

Then:     "That  you,  Mary?     Well, dear,  i 
I  didn't  send  the  orchids  this  morning, 
because  I  wanted  to  bring  'em  down  this 
evening." 

Silence,  as  the  voice  at  the  other  end 
of   the   line   responded.     Then: 

"I've  got  a  partner  at  last,  who  has 
brains,  Mary.  We'll  plan  things  to- 
night, eh?  What's  that?  Sure.  I'll  be 
over  jH.«/  as  soon  as  I  change  my  clothes." 
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The     Jade     God 

Continued  from  page  18 


"She  said  she  was  perfectly  well — 
and  felt  rather  queer,  which  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  conver- 
sation last  night.  It  was  the  reverse  of 
cheerful.  Now,  tell  me  the  truth  about 
this  bangle." 

"I  have,"  he  said  quietly.  "Did  Mrs. 
Millicent  mention  her  husband  again 
before    she    went?" 

"No,  but  she  stood  looking  at  his  por- 
trait for  ever  so  long  with  a  sort  of  wond- 
er in  her  eyes.  It  was  wonder,  rather 
than  sadness,  and  she  didn't  seem  really 
depressed  when  she  left.  Come  along. 
Jack,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
bangle." 

"It  has,  though,"  he  answered  gravely. 
"Come  down  stairs,  I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
Mary." 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  which  made 
her  look  up  quickly.  "Oh."  Her  voice 
changed  at  once.  "Would  you  mind 
talking  here,  for  I'm  not  awfully  fond  of 
the  study." 

He  nodded.  "We'll  start  with  this 
bangle    and    work    back." 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  she  had  the 
gist  of  the  story.  But  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Jade  Image  he  said  not  a  word.  Th^t 
was  a  thing  apart,  and  too  fraught  with 
ominous  portent  to  be  revealed,  even  to 
her.  He  told  her  quite  frankly  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  he  had  rather 
that  she  went  away  for  a  few  days.  So 
much  might  happen  at  any  moment. 
And  it  was  then  that  Mary  Derrick,  with 
a  rather  pale  face,  but  very  resolute 
eyes,  stood  up  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  can't  help  feeling  you've  been  rath- 
er a  fool  over  all  this,  Jack,  and  tied  a  lot  of 
unimportant  things  together  into  a  big 
bundle  that  you  think  is  going  to  produce 
something  wonderful  when  you  untie  it. 
But  anyway,  I  know  quite  certainly  that 
till  this  is  off  your  mind  you  won't  be 
able  to  dream  of  anythingelse,so  whether 
it's  foolish  or  not  I'm  going  to  stay  here 
and  see  it  through.  Who  is  going  to 
look  after  the  house  while  you're  doing 


detective  work?     Do  you  want  to  leave  I 
it  to  Perkins?" 

"No,"  he  grinned,  "I  most  emphatically  t 
do    not."  i 

She  was  undeniably  nervous,  but  mus-  ' 
tered  up  the  ghost  of  a  smile.     "Then  it  | 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  time  when  a  girl  i 
should   stick   to   her  husband.     Is   there 
anything  I  can  do?" 

"Just  go  on  as  though  nothing  were  \ 
happening."  1 

"And  you.  Jack — you're  not  going  to  j 
do  anything  dangerous?"  j 

"No,  I'm  only  going  to  pull  a  few  | 
strings  and  watch  things  happen.  If  ; 
any  help  is  needed,  I  have  the  inspector."  \ 

An  hour  later,  he  looked  up  from  the 
lunch  table  and  took  a  swift  glance  at 
Perkins.  The  woman's  face  was  more 
mask-like  than  ever,  but  there  was  that 
in  eyes  and  manner  which  betrayed 
the  presence  of  fear.  She  moved  about, 
a  perfect  servant,  and  he  marvelled  at 
her  outward  composure,  being  assured 
that  before  her  mental  vision  was  a 
swarthy  face,  a  white  beard  and  the  lean 
brown  hands  of  the  pedlar.  The  stage 
was  set  now,  and  he  waited  breathlessly 
for  the  curtain  to  go  up. 

That  afternoon,  having  first  made  cer- 
tain that  he  was  screened  from  peering 
eyes,  he  spent  an  hour  with  a  mass  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  finally  evolving  an  ex- 
cellent duplicate  of  the  jade  image,  from 
which  he  made  a  workman-like  east. 
Testing  its  weight,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the 
base,  andinserted  shot  till  the  twobalanced 
on  the  letter  scales.  The  final  touch 
was  to  rub  the  thing  with  moist  earth. 
And  all  this  time  it  seemed  that  the  por- 
trait of  the  dead  man  looked  on  with 
mute  approval.  Then,  locking  the  study 
door,  and  after  a  quick  scrutiny  of  the 
lawn,  he  approached  the  wood  panelling 
beside  the  mantel. 

A  foot  on  the  left  of  the  stone  facing 
and  three  feet  above  the  floor,  was  a  prac- 
tically imperceptible  joint.  Pressing  this 
the  panel  yielded,  and  there  was  revealed 
a  dustv  recess,  some  six  inches  wide  and 
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of  considerable  depth.  The  space  was 
traversed  by  a  shelf  at  half  its  height, 
and  the  back  was  formed  by  the  rough 

k'stl  brick  in  the  main  wall  of  the  chimney. 
After  an  instant  of  strained  listening, 
Derrick   put   the   plaster   image   on   the 

'is  Jshelf ,  and  pushed  back  the  panel.  It 
came  to  its  seat  with  a  slight  click. 
Then,  sliding  the  jade  original  into  his 
pocket,  he  put  on  his  cap  and  strolled 
toward  the  lodge. 
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IT  WAS  now  quite  clear  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  dark-eyed  pedlar  was  not 
to  sell  trinkets  along  winding  EngUsh 
lanes.  He  had  come,  like  the  others,  at 
some  mysterious  call,  indistinguishable 
to  the  outer  world.  That  call  was,  in 
some  subtle  fashion,  hnked  with  the  image 
that  dangled  heavily  at  Derrick's  side. 
He  had  read  of  the  strange  powers  at- 
tributed in  the  East  to  certain  objects, 
that  for  years  accumulated  an  increasing 
potency,  and  exercised  a  malignant  sway 
over  life  and  fortune.  That  Millicent 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  Orient  was 
well  known,  and  it  was  more  than  prob- 
able he  had  delved  into  the  occult  pro- 
blems that  exist  wherever  the  palm  groves 
meet  the  sea.  It  wouldbe a  n&tural  pursuit 
for  a  man  with  a  mind  as  imaginative  as 
his. 

As  to  the  image  itself.  Derrick  now  felt 
a  growing  conviction  that  from  it  there 
had  spread  the  subtle  influence  domin- 
ating the  study.  The  Thursbys  had  real- 
ized it,  and  even  Mary's  practical  spirit 
became  restless  under  its  viewless  touch. 
What  Perkins  claimed  as  the  voice  of 
inanmate  things,  with  a  strange  wild  ear- 
nestness that  carried  him  off  his  feet, 
■was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  spell 
of  this  m.ysterious  god,  whose  creamy 
fingers  rested  so  stiffly  on  his  rigid  and 
miniature  knees.  The  thing  to  determine 
"was,  how  and  by  whom  it  had  come  to 
Beech  Lodge,  in  what  manner  it  had 
brought  about  the  death  of  Millicent, 
and  what  mandate  it  had  for  those  who 
stood  within  its  malevolent  reach.  And 
the  end,  Derrick  was  convinced,  lay  not 
far  off. 

Approaching  the  lodge,  he  heard  voi- 
ces, and  stepped  close  against  the  high 
hedge  that  bordered  the  garden.  Martin 
and  the  pedlar  were  in  the  kitchen,  of 
which  the  window  was  open,  and  even 
at  this  distance  it  was  evident  that  high 
argument  prevailed.  Coming  as  close 
as  he  dared,  Derrick  listened  intently — 
and  understood  not  a  word. 

THE  men  were  talking  in  an  unintel- 
ligible argument,  their  tones  jerky 
and  ragged  with  excitement.  Martin, 
it  seemed,  was  on  the  defensive.  He  got 
in  a  word  here  and  there  in  the  stream  of 
jargon,  shooting  it  out  with  a  sullen 
defiance,  in  which  fear  was  ever  present. 
Derrick  heard  his  own  name,  then  MilH- 
cent's  and  Thursby's  in  an  odd  liquid 
lingo.  Buddha  was  spoken  of  frequent- 
ly, but  not  with  the  respect  usually  ac- 
corded that  deity.  In  the  middle  of  it 
all,  Martin  swore  a  great  English  oath, 
the  pedlar  answered  with  one  word  that 
sounded  like  the  hiss  of  a  snake — and 
there  fell  a  silence.  Derrick  stepped 
quickly  back  on  to  the  drive  and  strolled 
toward  the  gates.  He  had  heard 
enough  to  clench  his  fingers  round  the 
jade  image. 

As  he  pa.ssed  the  lodge,  Martin  came 
to  the  door.  His  face  was  of  a  curiously 
mottled  color  and  betrayed  signs  of 
great  tension.  He  saw  Derrick,  and, 
pulling  him.self  together,  assumed  an 
air  of  complete  indifference.  The  latter 
beckoned. 

"What  do  you  make  of  that  chap, 
Martin?" 

"Dunno  exactly  what  to  make  of  him, 
sir.     Queer  sort  of  pedlar,  I  should  say." 

"Ever  been  in  the  east  yourself?"  asked 
Derrick  carelessly. 

"I  sailed  the  Indian  Ocean  before  I 
came  to  work  for   Mr.    Millicent." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  that.  Does  this 
fellow  speak  anything  except  English?" 

"I've  just  been  trying  him  with  some 
Hindustanee,  but  that  beats  him." 

"Did  you  see  the  inside  of  his  pack?" 

Martin  shook  |his  head.  "He  won't 
trouble  to  show  that  to  the  likes  of  me." 

Derrick  laughed.  "You  never  can  tell, 
and  I'd  have  a  look  at  it  if  I  were  you.  By 
the  by,  I  think  you'd  better  keep  an  eye  on 
him  to-ni';ht.  I  fancy  he  wouldn't  mind 
picking  up  anything  portable  that  took 
his  fancy,  especially,"  he  added  thought- 
fully, "anything  that  happened  to  be  in 
his  own  line." 


MARTIN  touched  his  cap.  His  eyes 
had  narrowed  to  mere  slits,  and 
over  his  face  dropped  that  baffling  nega- 
tion which  might  mask  anything.  He  was 
racking  his  brain  to  determine  just  how 
much  this  master  of  his  might  know — or 
suspect.  Such  at  least  was  the  expres- 
sion he  wore,  and  Derrick  marked  it 
contentedly. 

■'You  see,"  he  continued,  "we're  a 
long  way  from  anywhere  here,  and  your 
respon.sibility  is  all  the  greater.  If  you 
don't  fancy  the  pedlar  for  the  night,  I'll 
send  him  along  to  the  village  now,"  he 
made  a  step  as  though  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion. 

"That's  all  right,  sir,"  put  in  Martin 
hastily,  "he's  a  harmless  old  man  with 
not  strength  enough  in  him  to  hurt  a  cat 
— I'll  stand  good  for  him  till  to-morrow." 

He  raised  his  voice  a  little,  so  that  the 
words  were  perfectly  audible  at  some 
distance.  Simultaneously,  Derrick  saw  a 
blind  stir  slightly  at  an  open  window  in 
the  lodge.  Matters  had  so  far  gone  just  as 
he  proposed.  Then,  raising  his  own 
voice,  he  looked  straight  into  Martin's 
shifty  eyes. 

"You  remember  that  talk  we  had-ftbout 
Mr.  Milhcent's  death  the  first  night  you 
came  to  see  me?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  came  the  grudging  answer. 

"Has  anything  occurred  to  you  in  the 
matter  since  then?" 

"What  could  occur,  sir?" 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure,  but  sometimes 
when  one  comes  back  to  a  well  known 
place,  the  mind  takes  a  twist  and  turns  up 
something  forgotten  till  then.  Your 
guest  for  to-night  has  started  me  thinking 
that  perhaps  some  one  of  that  description 
was  hanging  about  when  Mr.  MilHcent 
was  killed." 

"For  God's  sake  don't  talk  that  way, 
sir."  Martin's  face  was  working  des- 
perately, and  he  glanced  apprehensively 
over  his  shoulder. 

"There's  no  harm  done  that'f'can  see," 
said  Derrick  cheerfully,  "and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  let  our  friend  know  that  we're  not 
asleep.  I  wouldn't  trust  him  too  far." 

The  man  winced  as  though  struck.  ."If 
there's  anything  you  want  to  say  about 
Mr.  Millicent,  sir,"  he  half  whispered, 
"couldn't  we  go  a  few  steps  up  the  drive?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Martin? 
Suppose  this  fellow  does  hear  what  we 
say,  it  doesn't  affect  him.  He  can't  know 
anything  about  it — can  he?" 

Martin  shook  his  head  in  confusion. 
"Of  course  not — but — " 

"Did  I  ever  ask  you  whether  there  was 
anything  missed  after  Mr.  Millicent  died?' 

"No,  sir,  and  if  you  had — " 

"I  alwaysthought  that  was  the  strangest 
part  of  it,"  interrupted  Derrick,  "and 
even  the  thing  that  killed  him  disappeared. 
No  motive  has  ever  occurred  to  you?" 

Martin's  lips  said  "no,"  but  hardly  a 
sound  came  from  them. 

"I  had  a  chat  the  other  day  with  a  man 
who  was  on  the  case,  and  he  told  me  that 
something  was  missed,  and  has  never  been 
seen  since." 

"Never  heard  of  that,"  murmured 
Martin  thickly. 

"It  was  a  thing  that  had  been  picked 
up  in  the  East  years  before." 

The  man  turned  a  ghastly  yellow.  "For 
God's  sake,  Mr.  Derrick,  don't  talk  like 
that  here!" 

AS  MARTIN  said  this,  his  glance  was 
again  drawn  to  the  lodge  window  as 
though  by  a  mesmeric  power.  He  had 
apparently  ceased  to  feel  anything  save 
a  hideous  fear,  and,  massive  though  his 
frame  was,  he  began  to  sway  slowly  where 
he  stood.  His  face  took  on  an  expres- 
sion not  so  much  of  guilt  as  of  being  over- 
taken by  some  menacing  destiny  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  Derrick  felt  a 
fleeting  pang  of  pity  for  this  torture,  then 
reflected  grimly  that  Martin  was  but  one 
corner  of  the  deadly  triangle.  In  the 
same  instant  he  was  overcome  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  grotcsqueness  of  the  whole 
situation  that  he,  an  ordinarily  normal 
citizen  of  a  quiet  country  neighborhood, 
should  be  caught  up  so  inextricably  in  a 
stranger's  problem.  Was  it  all  some 
phantasy  or  period  ot  lightmindedness 
from  which  he  would  presently  awake  and 
be  sane  again?  But,  in  apparent  answer, 
there  came  what  seemed  to  be  a  faint 
tinglefromthe  thinghiddenin  his  clenched 
hand.  It  was  real  all  real,  and  destiny 
was  at  work  in  Beech  Lodge.  Then, 
suddenly,  with  his  fingers  strangely  warm 
from  the  cold  jade,  the  next  move  be- 
came clear. 

"I  wonder,"   he    said  slowly,    "if   the 
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They  stood  together  in  that 
room,  the  guilty  and  the 
giiiltles.s,  ail  the  actors  in 
that  grim  drama  that  had 
cast  its -shadow  on  the  house. 
And  there,  slumped  over  the 
desk,  was  the  figure  of  a 
man,  just  as  the  murdered 
Millicent  had  lain  two  years 
before.  A  sharp,  sobbing 
cry — The  puzzle  of  the  story 
is  solved  in  one  dramatic 
climax  that  leaves  you  sur- 
prised but  convinced.  You 
who  hate  to  wait  from  weak 
to  week  in  suspense,  can  read 
this  whole  novel  in  one  issue. 
"The  Jade  God"  begins  on 
page   7  of  this  issue. 
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thing  that  was  missed  from  Mr.  Milli- 
(•ent*s  desk  could  have  been  at  all  of  this 
sort."  He  took  the  Buddha  from  his 
pocket,  and  balanced  it  openly  in  his  hand. 
"Of  course,"  he  added,  staring  hard  at 
Martin,  "you  can't  tell  me,  because  you 
never  heard  of  it" 

The  gardener's  figure  seemed  to  shrink 
visibly,  and  his  black  eyes  protruded. 
The  blood  rushed  in  a  mottled  flood  to  his 
temples,  while  his  fingers  clasped  and  un- 
clasped mechanically,  the  sinews  standing 
out  like  cords. 

"God!"  he  said  thickly,  "God!"  then 
stared  over  his  shoulders. 

FROM  the  lodge  door  moved  the  figure 
of  the  pedlar,  his  eyes  preternaturally 
bright.  Martin  saw  him  coming,  and 
made  a  little  helpless  gesture  that  seemed 
ridiculous  in  so  ma.ssive  a  man.  Gone  was 
the  weary  limp  that  heralded  his  approach 
a  few  hours  previously.  The  head  was 
erect,  the  bent  shoulders  straight,  and  the 
lithe  body  took  on  the  springy  contours 
of  youth.  Instinctively  Derrick  stepped 
back  a  pace,  while  his  fingers  tightened 
round  Buddha's  clouded  base.  But  it  was 
at  Derrick  and  not  at  Buddha  that  Blunt 
looked  first. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  couldn't  help 
hearing  you  say  that  someone  had  been 
killed  here.     Might  I  ask  how  long  ago?" 

The  audacity  of  the  thing  made  Der- 
rick blink.  What  Martin  thought  could 
not  be  deciphered,  so  intently  were  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  other  man's  face,  and  for 
a  second  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
the  image.  There  was  an  instant  of 
silence,  then  Derrick's  heart  gave  a  little 
leap.  He  perceived  that  he  was  hunting 
big  game,  and  it  behooved  him  to  keep 
his  head. 

''The  matter  can't  interest  you,  can  it?" 

Blunt's  lips  formed  an  inscrutable  smile 
but  his  gaze  was  blank  as  sea  water. 

"Might  happen  that  I  could  be  of  use, 
sir.  Seer,  a  bit  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the 
East." 

"But  this,"  said  Derrick  slowly,  "was 
not  the  usual  kind  of  death.  There  are  no 
clues." 

"There  ain't  many  deaths  of  what  you 
might  call  the  usual  kind  where  I  come 
from — and  there  is  most  always  a  clue  of 
some  sort  if  you  know  where  to  look." 
Blunt's  glance  rested  indifferently  on  the 
image,  and  over  Martin's  face  crept  a 
shade  of  admiration. 

DERRICK  saw  this,  and  it  stiffened 
his  resolve.  The  game — ^big  game — 
was  afoot  now.  It  was  one  against  two, 
and  shortly,  he  was  convinced,  it  would 
be  one  against  three.  Perkins  would  take 
her  place  without  hesitation — and  prove, 
perhaps,  the  most  elusive  of  them  all. 

"I  hardly  see  how  a  stranger  could  de- 
tect at  first  sight  what  skilled  observers 
have  failed  to  discover  after  much  study," 
replied    Derrick   stolidly. 

"And  against  that  there's  such  a  thing 
as  looking  at  some  object  for  so  long  a  time 
that  after  a  while  you  don't  see  it  at  all. 
Now  that  carving  you  got  in  your  hand — 
I  would  bet  that  often  you  don't  know 
whether  it's  in  the  room  or  not,  you're 
that  used  to  it  being  there.  Same  with 
clues — it's  the  new  comer  who  gets  them, 
not  the  dog  that  has  been  on  the  trail  so 
long  that  his  nose  is  dead." 

He  hesitated  a  moment, "Might  as  well 
let  me  try  it,  sir." 

The  master  of  Beech  Lodge  laughed 
good  humouredly,  "At  anyrate  you 
can't  do  any  harm  by  having  a  look  at 
the  room — eh,  Martin,  what  do  you  say? 
Blunt  is  in  your  charge,  and  you're  res- 
ponsible for  him  whilehe's  on  the  grounds." 

Martin  twisted  his  lips  in  a  vain  ef- 
fort to  speak  coherently.  It  seemed 
that  the  reminder  of  responsibility  was 
almost  too  much.  He  sent  the  pedlar 
a  covert  glance  in  which  fear  and  res- 
pect were  strangely  mingled,  and  when 
he  looked  at  his  master  there  was  some- 
thing imploring  in  his  eyes,  as  though  he 
begged  not  to  be  drawn  further.  And  in 
that  moment  Derrick  thought  that  Mar- 
tin was  a  more  honest  man  than  ever  be- 
fore. Then  the  expression  passed,  and 
the  face  was  a  mask  once  more. 

"That's  just  as  you  think,  sir,"  he 
muttered. 

DERRICK  turned  thoughtfully  to 
Blunt.  "You  can  come  up  if  you 
like  in  about  an  hour.  Better  bave  Mar- 
titi  with  you.  Martin,  you  can  bring 
this  man  to  the  study  at  four  o'clock. 
By  the  way,  do  you  want  any  details  of 
this  murder  before  you  come,  for,  if  so, 
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.\larrm  knows  ii  gund  deal  more  than  I  do. 
Better  pump   him."  .    „ 

"I  don't  want  to  know  anything,  sir. 

"Well,  if  you  should,  and  Martin  gets 
stuck,  you  can  find  out  from  Perkins  up 
at  the  house." 

"Who   might   Perkins  be? 

"The  maid  who  was  here  when  Mr. 
Millicent  was  killed,— she  found  him." 

Blunt's  expression  did  not  change  in 
the  slightest.  "I  won't  bother  her,  and 
look  here,  sir,  if  you  doubt  my  faith,  you 
can  take  my  pack  till  you're  satisfied 
I'm  straight,  and  what's  more,"  here  he 
glanced  ca.sually  at  the  Buddha.  "I've 
a  leaning  for  that  sort  of  thing  you  ve 
got  there.  If  any  bit  of  work  in  my  pack 
takes  your  eye,  I'll  make  a  trade  for  it." 

He  said  this  with  an  admirably  assumed 
indifference,  but  Derrick  was  aware 
that  Martin's  face  now  wore  a  look  of 
breathless  anxiety.  These  two  were 
treading    delicately. 

"It  doesn't  belong  to  me,  but,  since 
you  know  the  East,  what  do  you  think 
of  it."  Derrick  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  deliberately  dropped  the  Buddha 
into  the  pedlar's  palm. 

A 'SLIGHT  quiver  ran  through  the 
lean  form,  and  the  bright  eyes  be- 
came suddenly  cloudy  with  emotion. 
Derrick  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  thing  which  had  drawn  this  swarthy 
man  from  the  distant  Orient,  now  lay 
within  his  hungry  grasp.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment when  nerves  and  muscles  were 
tense  for  action.  And  between  them 
stood  Martin,  a  pawn  in  the  play,  divid- 
ed by  fear  and  undisguisable  awe.  But 
Blunt   remained   master   of   himself. 

"It's  from  Indo  China,"  he  said  slow- 
ly, "up  north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and, 
I  reckon,  about  five  hundred  years  old. 
These  things  drift  down  into  the  Malay 
country  pretty  often — but  they're  not 
supposed  to." 

"Why?': 

"Matter  of  fact  the  spirit  of  Buddha 
don't  like  it— at  least  that's  what  they 
say  where  I've  been.  Happen  to  know,  sir, 
if  this  thing  ever  brought  any  bad  luck 
to  the  man  that  owned  it?" 

"No,"  said  Derrick  smoothly,  "why 
should    it?" 

Martin  made  an  uncontrollable  gesture, 
but  the  pedlar  seemed  unmoved.  "Talk 
of  the  East— that'  s  all— and  perhaps  it 
ain't  worth  much  in  England.  Buddha  is 
a  queer  bird,  they  say,  and  gets  hold  of 
folks  without  their  knowing  it.  There 
was  one  image  I  saw  in  a  Burmese  temple 
that  just  dared  me  to  steal  it,  and  I 
would  if  it  had  been  guarded  by  about  a 
hundred  priests.  It  was  just  about  the 
size  of  this — and  cut  out  of  jade  too.  I 
saw  an  empty  stand  close  by  where  the 
other  one  had  been.  There  was  hell 
when  I  asked  what  had  happened  to  it, 
but  I  itched  to  swipe  the  one  that  was 
left." 

Derrick  looked  up.     "Why  was  that?" 

"They  said  that  it  was  a  sort  of  link 
between  what  you  saw  and  didn't  see  and 
that  it  took  the  lid  off  things  you  couldn't 
understand  any  other  way.  Indo  China 
is  stuffed  full  of  places  where  you  hear 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  guess  there's 
nothing  else  to  talk  about."  His  voice 
lifted  a  little.  "I'd  be  glad  to  buy  that 
thing  from  the  owner  just  on  the  off 
chance — if  I  could.  I'll  make  it  worth 
your  while,  sir." 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  owner  puts 
any  value  on  it  or  not,  but  I'll  find  out," 
said  Derrick  carelessly,  and  strolled  on 
with  Buddha  safe  back  in  his  pocket. 
The  light  was  beginning  to  dawn. 

ONCE  out  of  sight  of  the  gates,  he 
struck  along  the  winding  road,  and, 
coming  to  a  lane,  turned  off  across  the 
fields.  Ten  minutes  later  he  had  entered 
Beech  Lodge  from  the  rear  without  de- 
tection by  anyone.  Seating  himself  at 
the  desk,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  before  the 
faint  tinkle  had  died  away,  Perkins  was 
at  the  door.  He  motioned  her  to  a  chair, 
which  she  took  after  a  quick  nervous 
glance. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something  more 
about  Martin,"  he  said  evenly,  "that  is  if 
you  can  telj  me  anything  of  his  history 
before  he  came  to   Mr.    Millicent." 

"Why  do  you  ask  me,  sir?' 

"I  have  no  one  else  to  enquire  from, 
and  you  occupy  just  the  same  confiden- 
tial position  here  now  that  you  have  for 
years.  You're  aware  that  I'm  doing 
what  I  can  to  clear  up  this  mystery  over 
Mr.    Millicent's    death?" 

She  nodded,  gravely,  without  speaking. 
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"Then  do  you  think  there's  any  cor 
nection  between  that  death  and  the  arr 
val  here  of  this  pedlar?"  He  dropped  th 
question  in  a  manner  sugge.sting  that 
was  floundering  in  the  dark  and  makiij 
helpless  hazards  at  the  truth.  Thefoi 
well   played,   would  render  service  noi 

"I'm   afraid   I   can't  help  much," 
said  in  a  half  whisper. 

He  looked  straight  into  the  passionl^ 
eyes.    "And  yet  you  mast  know  so  mn 
more  than   I   do.     The  voice  of  a  di 
man    is    sounding    now    in    this    roor 
asking  for   vengeance.     Can't   you   hi 
it?" 

The    hard    faced    woman    shivered 
little  as  he  spoke,  and  Derrick  had  asw« 
ing   conviction   that  -he   was    nearer 
truth  than  ever  before.     There  was  mj 
tery  down  at  the  lodge,  but  the  key  of  tl 
closed  door  was  within  this  unresponsii 
breast. 

"He  was  good  to  you,  I'm  told,"  wen 
on  the  steady  voice,  "and  it  seems  tha 
you  were  devoted  to  him.  Is  six  years  a 
confidence  forgotten  so  soon?" 

"Don't,"  she  said  brokenly,  "don't." 

"Two  men  are  coming  to  this  room  i 
half  an  hour.  Of  one  I  know  but  little 
and  nothing  about  the  other.  The  firsl 
was  here  two  years  ago,"  here  Derric! 
leaned  forward  and  stared  at  her  intently 
"Was   the   other   here   also?" 

He  shot  out  these  last  words  in  a  voici 
so  sharp  and  imperative  that  the  wcm 
quailed  visibly.  Her  fascinated  e: 
were  fixed  on  him  in  a  brilliant  stare  tl 
he  began  to  find  strangely  hypno' 
It  seemed  that  she  was  receding  imperct 
tibly  from  his  reach,  leaving  behind  1,  .- 
only  a  baffling  intelligence  that  dared 
him  to  follow  if  he  could.  When  the 
spoke,  it  was  as  though  from  a  great  dis- 
tance in  which  she  felt  immune  from 
further  probing. 

"Martin  was  alone  when  I  found  him 
that  night — as  I  told  you  before." 

"And  Blunt,"  he  persisted.  "Has  he 
been   here  before — ever?" 

"I  am  not  Blunt's  keeper,"  she  pairied. 

"Blunt  made  me  an  offer  for  something 
this  afternoon,"  he  continued,  as  though 
her  answer  was  all  sufficient. 

She  looked  at  him  silently.  What  a 
fool  the  man  was  after  all. 

Derrick  felt  in  his  pocket,  where  a  cur- 
ious throb  suddenly  seemed  to  animate 
the  jade  image,  and  set  it  gently  on  the 
desk. 

"The  offer  was  for  this,"  he  said  quietly. 

In  the  next  second  he  snatched  it 
away.  Perkins,  springing  forward  with 
convulsive  strength,  had  laid  her  nervous 
grip  on  the  Buddha,  while  her  eyes  blazed 
with  an  insensate  cupidity.  Foiled  in 
her  purpose,  she  began  to  tremble,  while 
her  gaze  darted  from  Derrick  to  the  image, 
then  to  the  desk,  as  though  in  search  of 
some  invisible  object.  In  that  moment 
she  ceased  to  be  a  woman  and  became  a 
demon  urged  by  some  driving  force, 
terrible  in  its  desire.  Even  while  he 
watched,  the  force  paused  and  slackened. 
The  wild  light  faded  from  her  eyes,  the 
tense  figure  slowly  straightened,  the 
face  marvellously  reassumed  that  mask- 
like blankness  to  which  he  was  so  accus- 
tomed, and  there  stood  before  him  the 
former  Perkins,  silent,  mysterious  and 
remote.  She  swayed  a  little  as  though 
from  the  storm  that  had  passed  through 
her,  then,  with  her  hands  hanging  limp 
at  her  side,  waited  for  what  might  come 
next. 

"Does  Martin  want  it  too — like  your- 
self and  Blunt?"  he  asked  deliberately. 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  her  lips 
pressed  tight. 

"Then  what  is  this  thing?" 

BUT  even  while  he  spoke  the  certain 
knowledge  came  to  him  that  here 
in  these  emerald  depths  lay  that  which 
passed  man's  understanding.  This  tiny 
god  exemplified  something  for  whici: 
there  was  no  explanation.  It  mattered 
not  how  or  when  or  why.  The  fact  was 
potent  enough.  He  did  not  expect  Per- 
kins to  make  reply,  nor  did  she.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  moment  of  stinging  silence 
that  her  voice  sounded. 

"Where  did    you  find  it?" 

"It  found  me,"  said  Derrick  steadily, 
"Can   you   understand   that?" 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  still  wide.  "And 
it  has  been  here  all  the  time?" 

"For  two  years — and  I  do  not  know 
how   much   longer." 

"It  was  not  on  his  d3sk  when — "  she 
broke  off  in  utter  confusion. 

Derrick    stiffened.     "When    what?" 
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"When  I  found  him,"  she  whispered 
faintly. 

Something  impalpable  beckoned  a 
mystical  finger  to  his  imagination,  and 
it  was  clear  that  he  must  determine  how 
far  this  disordered  mind  would  go. 
The  grim  unreality  of  the  hour  surrounded 
him  like  a  cloak.  If  Perkins  were  mad, 
why  should  he  not  be  a  Jittle  mad  too. 
They  would  understand  each  other  bet- 
ter then.  In  a  few  minutes  there  would 
be  others  to  reckon  with. 

"Go   on,"    he   said.    "What    more?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing  more."  Her 
voice  sounded  hollow  and  toneless.  He 
perceived  that  she  was  moving  again  to 
that  mysterious  distance  that  so  long 
had  baffled  him. 

"What   is   that?" 

"Death,"  she  breathed,  and  disappeared 
like  a  ghost  into  the  hall. 

Derrick's  lips  were  dry  as  he  looked 
after  her.  "Whose?"  he  murmured,  with 
a  sudden  tightening  in  his  breast.  Then 
he  reached  for  the  telephone. 

TWO  minutes  later,  the  in.spector  at 
Bamberley  commandeered  a  pass- 
ing car,  and  set  but  post  haste  for  Beech 
Lodge.  He  got  out  a  little  distance  off, 
and  pushing  through  a  hedge,  made  his 
way  cautiously  toward  the  rear  of  the 
house,  with  vivid  memories  of  his  last 
visit  to  this  mysterious  residence.  Not 
seriously  impressed  by  all  that  Derrick 
had  said,  he  now  admitted  that  it  would 
be  like  an  amateur's  luck  to  succeed 
where  wiser  men  had  failed. 

And  as  for  Derrick,  having  given  his 
message,  he  was  rather  overwhelmed  at 
the  thought  that  he  had  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  left  in  which  to  finish  his  move. 
Certain  things  had  been  established  but 
they  were  not  in  any  way  co-related  as 
yet.  Perkins'  confession  was  only  enough 
to  make  him  feel  sure  that  she  knew  far 
more  than  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
3Ut.  If  indeed  she  were  not  present  at 
the  moment  of  Millicent's  death.  Derrick 
was  convinced  that  there  was  no  mystery 
about  it  in  her  mind.  Secrecy  was  writ- 
ten on  her  face,  and  defiance  moved  in 
her  eyes.  As  to  Martin,  there  existed 
equal  doubt.  The  man  was  a  liar — this 
much  was  proved.  The  image  had  for 
him  the  same  mesmeric  influence  that  it 
exerted  on  the  others.  Was  it  not  pos- 
sible that  this  was  the  force  that  drew 
him  across  three  thousand  miles  of  deep 
sea  water  to  the  shady  walks  and  sleepy 
walls  of  Beech  Lodge?  Could  it  be 
possible  also,  that  for  some  hidden  reason 
Perkins  was  screening  this  man  with  the 
furtive  eyes?  What  about  that  half 
hour  which  elapsed  between  the  moment 
of  death  and  that  of  Perkins'  discovery — 
and  did  she  discover  it  at  all?  Why 
should  the  life  of  an  inoffensive  man  be 
snuffed  out  in  any  case,  a  man  seemingly 
without  enemies  who  raised  no  pretence  of 
defence? 

Brooding  unprofitably  over  these  prob- 
lems, Derrick's  mind  travelled  on  to  the 
coming  of  the  pedlar.  Did  he  merely 
happen  to  wander  along  the  winding 
road  that  led  past  Beech  Lodge?  The 
picture  of  Martin's  face  put  that  possib- 
ility out  of  court.  No  sooner  were  the 
two  alone,  than  strange  tales  of  strange 
days  had  been  revived  in  a  stranf.e 
tongue.  The  shadow  of  the  jade  god  fell 
over  them  both.  But  if  the  god  was  a 
fearsome  thing,  wrenched  from  a  jungle 
and  the  hands  of  worshipping  priests, 
and  had  in  its  emerald  breast  that  which 
brought  disaster — as  it  had  to  Millicent 
— why  should  it  arouse  the  covetous 
hunger  of  the  man  who  called  himself 
Blunt? 

PUZZLING  over  this,  his  thoughts 
pitched  back  to  his  own  discovery  a 
few  hours  previously,  when  the  eyes  of- 
Millicent's  portrait  seemed  to  draw  him 
out  of  his  chair  and  signal  him  to  stand  by 
the  mantle.  He  had  done  this  quite 
automatically,  and  without  asking  why. 
Then,  and  equally  without  explanation, 
he  had  found  the  hidden  panel,  just 
as  his  fingers  had  mysteriously  tingled 
when  they  rested  on  the  place  where 
Millicent's  blood  once  spread  its  crim- 
son pool.  And,  all  through,  there  had 
been  no  element  of  surprise.  He  appeared 
to  be  following  the  dictates  of  an 
intelligence  wiser  and  stronger  than  his 
own.  If  this  was  the  work  also  of  the 
jade  god,  to  what  ultimate  climax  did  it 
point? 

The  only  thing  to  do  now  -  and  in  this 
conclusion  he  mysteriously  reinforced — 
was  the  one  he  was  doing.     To  assemble 
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all  the  aeents  in  the  Krim  drama  on  the 
stage  of  two  years  ago,  and  believe  that 
the  invisible  force  which  was  now  so 
jiotently  active  would  bring  down  the 
(rurtain  with  inflexible  justice.  Then 
peace  would  reign  again  at  Bee'.'h  Lodge. 

Came  a  tap  at  the  French  window, 
and  the  sharji  rim  of  a  peaked  cap  wa.s 
visible  just  inside  thd  frame.  He  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  stepped  out  noiselessly. 
The  inspector  was  flali''ned  against  the 
wall  in  a  vain  effort  to  minimize  his  bulk, 
and   his  eyes  were  unusually   bright 

"Got  here  as  soon  as  I  could,  sir, 
but  I'm  afraid  your  back  hedge  suffered 
a  bit.     Where  are  they   now?" 

Derrick  glanced  at  his  watch.  "The 
reception  should  begin  in  about  five 
minutes." 

"Are  you  armed,  sir?" 

"Never  thought  of  that,  but  I  don't 
believe  it's  necessary.  You  can  attend 
to  that  end  of  it.  Mind  you,  I'm  not 
at  all  sure  anything's  going  to  happen. 
Have  you  any  record  of  a  person  like 
Blunt  being  here  before?" 

"None    whatever." 

Derrick  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Can 
you  see  that  image  on  the  desk?" 

"Yes,    perfectly." 

"Then  what  you've  got  to  look  out  for 
principally  is  that  no  one  gets  away  with 
it.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  don't  move, 
unless  they  try  that  game.  If  they  do, 
grab  the  one  who's  got  it.  I  take  it 
that  you're  willing  to  be  guided  by  me 
for  a  little  while  longer?" 

The  inspector  nodded  grimly.  "I'll 
follow  anyone  who  can  lead  me  to  the 
man    wh~    killed    Mr.    Millicent." 

T'"HE  faint  tinkle  of  a  door  bell  sound- 
ed distantly  and  the  inspector  mov- 
ed back.  The  light  was  dwindling,  and 
grey  shadows  began  to  envelop  Beech 
Lodge.  Up  in  her  bedroom,  Mary  Der- 
rick waited  breathlessly,  and  shivered 
when  she  heard  the  click  of  a  lock  and 
low  voices  in  the  hall.  Derrick  was  at 
his  desk  now,  outwardly  calm,  but  charged 
with  a  vast  curiosity.  The  jade  god 
occupied  its  old  station,  and  he  glanced 
at  Millicent's  portrait  as  though  demand- 
ing to  know  whether  all  was  in  order. 
But  Millicent  seemed  in  an  odd  way  dis- 
appointed. What  could  he  mean  by 
that? 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  Perkins'  level 
voice  announced  that  Martin  and  Blunt 
waited  admittance.  Then  she  looked 
not  at  her  master  but  at  the  Buddha. 
Whatever  emotion  it  aroused,  she  gave 
no  sign,  and  he  marvelled  at  her  self 
repression. 

"All  right.  Bring  them  in — and,  Per- 
kins, you  might  stay  in  the  room  while 
they     are     here." 

A  flicker  of  surprise  moved  across  her 
face,  then  she  nodded,  with  the  ghost  of 
a  smile.  It  struck  him  that  the  smile 
was  a  little  satirical  and  cruel.  In  the 
next  moment  Martin  and  Blunt  entered, 
their  caps  in  their  hands.  Derrick  leaned 
back  in  his  chair.  The  curtain  was  up 
now. 

"Blunt,"  he  said  with  deliberate  dis- 
tinctness, "this  is  the  room  in  which  the 
murder  took  place  just  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Millicent  was  found  dead  in  this  chair 
where  I  sit.  This  jade  thing  used  to 
stand  in  front  of  him.  The  weapon  that 
killed  him  has  disappeared.  No  strang- 
ers are  known  to  have  been  near  the  place 
at  the  time.  No  motive  is  known  for 
the  crime,  and  no  clues  were  left.  Now 
does  anything  suggest  itself  to  you?" 

The  bright  eyes  never  left  his  face. 
Martin  stood  motionless,  casting  furtive 
looks  at  the  pedlar,  then  at  the  Buddha. 
He,  too,  seemed  to  have  reduced  his  feel- 
ings to  control,  but  there  was  a  nervous 
twitch  in  his  broad,  strong  fingers  he 
could  not  quite  master.  Perkins  was 
staring  at  Blunt  as  though  daring  him  to 
speak  out.  The  gaze  of  the  latter  trav- 
elled slowly  round  the  room,  mentally 
photographing  its  minutest  detail.  If 
he  had  been  here  before,  it  was  all 
amazingly  well  done.  The  portrait  of 
Millicent  was  scrutinized  mutely,  and 
finally  the  French  window. 

"Was  that  door  locked  at  the  time?" 
he  asked  after  a  long  pause. 

Derrick  turned  to  Perkins.  "Was  it?" 

"Yes,"     she    said     briefly. 

"And  the  front  door?" 

Perkins  made   a   gesture   of   assent. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  get  at?"  Mar- 
tin broke  in,  his  voice  rough  and  threaten- 
ing. 

For  answer  the  pedlar  turned  on  him  a 
pair  of  glittering  eyes,  whereat  the  gar- 


dener blinked  and  was  silent.  The  very 
air  seemed  ominous. 

"This  room  is  the  same-  as  it  was  then? 

'VVhiit  do  you   mean."  said  Derrick. 

'Are  things  in  the  same  place?  That's 
what   I    mean." 

\  slight  sound  escaped  from  Perkins, 
and  her  nostrils  dilated.  Derrick  inter- 
cepted a  meaning  glance  at   Martin. 

"I  don't  know— never  thought  of  that. 
Are    they,    Perkins?" 

'  N.;."    she    whispered. 

"What  change  is  there?" 

"The  desk  was  in  that  corner,'  she 
said  faintly,  "and  facing  the  window. 
The  screen  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace,  opposite  the  sofa."  She  got 
this  out  with  a  strange  look  at  Martin 
as  though  beseeching  him  to  realize  that 
she  could  not  help  it. 

"Then  anyone  sitting  at  the  desk 
could  not  see  the  door  without  turning?" 
put    in    Derrick    sharply. 

She  shook  her  head. 

Into  his  mind  flashed  the  memory  of 
that  half  hour,  still  unexplained. 

"Well,  Blunt?" 

THE  pedlar  moved  a  shade  nearer  the 
desk.  His  eyes  were  now  half  closed, 
and  the  olive  features  had  smoothed 
out  as  though  under  the  touch  of  a 
dream.  The  silence  began  to  throb,  and 
instinctively  Derrick  glanced  at  the  jade 
god.  Beech  Lodge  was  yielding  to  the 
mysterious  east.  Then  Blunt  began  to 
speak  in  a  half  chant  that  was  without 
colour  or  inflection,  his  voice  sounding 
clear  but  distant  and  carrying  with  it  a 
nameless    note    of    power. 

"I  see  a  place  far  off,  large  and  poorly 
lighted.  People  move  there  but  make 
no  sound,  and  strange  smells  are  in  the 
air.  To  this  place  comes  a  man  from 
across  the  sea  with  much  money.  When 
he  goes,  he  goes  not  empty  handed,  and 
leaves  sorrow  and  anger  behind  him,  and 
there  is  one  who  once  inhabited  this  place 
who  is  not  seen  any  more." 

The  voice  trailed  out  uncertainly,  and 
a  shudder  ran  through  the  pedlar's  body. 
His  head  was  moving  with  a  slow  ryth- 
mic sway. 

"Go    on,"    said    Derrick    tensely. 

"The  first  one  comes  again  to  his  own 
land,  and  tries  to  shake  off  memories  of 
the  distant  place,  but  he  could  not  do 
this.  The  thing  that  he  had  taken 
would  not  let  him.  Time  went  on,  but 
always  he  dreamed  of  it,  and  could  not 
forget.  He  feared  it — and  loved  it. 
He  found  that  it  gave  a  voice  to  things 
that  otherwise  could  not  speak.  It  was  a 
tongue  for  the  dumb." 

DERRICK  started.  The  mist  was 
clearing  a  little  now.  His  eyes  wand- 
ered to  Perkins.  She,  too,  was  under  the 
spell,  and  being  carried  away  by  sorne 
invisible  stream.  It  was  only  Martin 
whose  furtive  eyes  had  not  changed. 
His  face  was  lined  with  a  great  fear. 
Derrick  saw  this  and  thankfully  remem- 
bered the  man  crouched  against  the  wall 
outside. 

"Go    on,"    he   repeated. 

"Others  heard  that  voice,  and  they  too 
loved  and  desired  this  thing.  It  was 
always  like  that  from  the  very  first. 
Love  and  hate  and  fear  and  courage  were 
all  wrapped  up  in  it.  For  five  hundred 
years  it  sucked  in  all  that  the  hearts  of 
men  could  feel.  And  because  of  this  it 
was  greatly  treasured  in  the  place  where  it 
belonged.  But  only  those  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  Buddha  rested  might  know  how 
great  it  was,  and  only  to  them  could  it 
find  a  tongue  for  that  which  had  no 
speech.  When  they  perceived  this,  it  was 
dearer  to  them  than  even  life,  and,  once 
having  it,  death  followed  if  they  lost 
it." 

Something  in  the  unbroken  monotone 
captured  the  brain  of  Derrick,  and  under 
its  mesmeric  influence  the  room  began  to 
swim.  He  became  slowly  conscious  that 
after  all  it  was  not  so  important  that  the 
mystery  of  Millicent's  death  should  be 
unravelled.  What  did  he  owe  Millicent 
in  any  case?  Why  waste  his  time  on 
another  man's  affairs — especially  a  man 
whom  he  could  not  really  serve — and  de- 
moralize his  own  mind  with  an  unsought 
tragedy.  Mary  would  approve  of  his 
view,  and  it  suddenly  became  clear  that, 
in  fairness  to  her,  he  must  drop  the  matter 
at  once.  Then  Blunt's  voice  sounded 
again. 

"So  death  came  into  this  room,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  the  doomed.  There  was 
not  any  escape,  and  there  could  be  none. 
More  than  this — death  is  not  far  away 
now."     The  pedlar  waited  for  an  instant. 


t'en  leaned  slightiy  toward  Martin. 
'  When  the  god  calls,  the  next  to  die  must 
hear  him,  no  matter  how  far  distant." 
Perkins  was  standing  as  though  turne  1 
to  stone, and  Derrick'sbreath  camefaster. 
There  fell  a  stinging  silence.  Martin 
made  a  strange  noice  in  his  throat — and  — 
suddenly  Blunt  leaped  forward.  With 
the  swiftness  of  light  he  traversed  the  six 
feet  to  the  desk  and  in  the  next  second 
had  grasped  the  image.  At  the  touch  of 
it,  an  amazing  energy  seemed  to  flow 
through  his  body,  and  he  shot  like  a  stone 
from  a  catapult  across  the  room  toward 
the  French  window.  Before  Derrick  had 
time  to  shout,  came  a  splintering  of  glass 
and  wood,  and  the  lithe  figure  was  half- 
way to  the  hedge  that  bordered  the  lawn, 
pursued  by  the  panting  inspector  who 
emitted  a  bull-like  roar  of  helpless  aston- 
ishment. 

OBLIVIOUS  of  the  others.  Derrick 
ran  out  and  took  up  the  chase. 
He  had  nearly  caught  the  inspector  when 
there  sounded  directly  ahead  a  sharp 
whistle,  followed  by  a  shrill,  half  human 
cry  and  the  sound  of  a  struggle. 

The  inspector  slackened  his  pace. 
"That's  Burke,  the  constable,"  he  grunted 
thickly.  "I  left  a  message  that  he 
was  to  come  out  here  at  once  and  station 
himself  behind  the  house.  He's  got 
our  friend  now — and  a  good  job,  too." 

"We'd  better  hurry  up — he  may  need 
help,"   Derrick  broke  into  a  run. 

■The  inspector  merely  quickened  his 
walk.  "Not  him,  with  a  man  that  size. 
You  can  make  your  charge  now,  and  we'll 
take  him  down  to  Bamberley  at  once." 

"Charge?  By  George,  I've  nothing 
to  charge  him  with!" 

The  officer  pulled  up.  "I  suppose  he 
smashed  that  door  by  request,  eh  ? 
Hasn't   he  got   anything  with   him?" 

Derrick  laughed  outright,  "I'd  clean 
forgotten — he  has  that  image."  What  he 
did  not  tell  the  inspector  was  that  since 
the  image  had  gone  he  felt  immeasurably 
younger.  He  didn't  want  the  thing  back 
now  at  any  price. 

"That's  plenty  to  hold  him  for  a 
while — theft  and  damage  to  property. 
If   I    were   you,    sir — " 

He  broke  off  at  a  shout  from  the  con- 
stable, then  hurried  on.  Ploughing  through 
a  patch  of  bushes  they  came  upon  the 
two.  The  pedlar  was  on  the  ground, 
the  constable  bending  over  him  with  a 
troubled  face.  He  saluted  as  the  inspec- 
tor hurried  up. 

"Don't  know  what  to  make  of  this. 
The  fellow  lan  straight  into  my  arms,  and 
put  up  quite  a  fight.  When  I  got  this 
thing  away  from  him,  he  spun  round  on 
his  toes,  and  put  something  into  his  mouth 
— then  went  for  me  again,  but  as  soon  as 
I  got  a  grip  on  him  he  crumpled  up.  Now 
he  looks  as  though  he  was  dead.  I  didn't 
use   any  unnecessary  force." 

The  inspector  stooped,  and  slid  a  red 
hand  inside  the  ragged  shirt. 

"Did  he  say  anything?" 

"Not  a  word." 

DERRICK  knelt  beside  the  prone 
figure.  A  sickly  colour  was  already 
stealing  over  the  pedlar's  features 
and  the  half  opened  eyes  were  glazed  and 
sightless.  His  body,  so  lately  animated 
by  that  amazing  vigour,  seemed  to  have 
crumpled  up  into  a  soft  mass.  Close 
by  lay  the  jade  god,  its  tiny,  malignant 
face  sneering  up  from  the  wet  grass. 
The  master  of  Beech  Lodge  saw  it,  and 
shuddered.  Then  a  shadow  fell  hard  by 
and  looking  up,  he  saw  Martin,  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  the  furtive  eyes.  It  shot 
through  Derrick's  mind  that  this  might 
mean  Martin's  freedom.  The  inspector 
bent  on  the  new  comer  a  long  stare. 

"Give  the  constable  a  hand  to  take 
this   man    round   to   the    cottage." 

Sagging  in  the  middle,  they  carried  him 
off  by  legs  and  shoulders.  Passing  the 
house,  Derrick  saw  Mary's  white  face  at 
their  bedroom  window,  and  waved  a 
cheery  signal  that  all  was  well,  but  he 
did  not  see  that  Perkins  was  standing 
transfixed  with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  joy  in 
her  thin  lips.  When  the  motionless  body 
had  been  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the 
cottage  kitchen.  Derrick  turned  to  the 
inspector. 

"What   next?" 

"Nothing — till  we  get  Dr.  Henry  here. 
Had  this  man  any  possessions?" 

Martin  picked  a  tightly  knotted  pack 
out  of  the  corner.  "That's  all  he  brought 
— trinkets  and  suchlike.  I  guess  there 
isn't  much  else,  he  didn't  carry  what  you 
call  luggage." 


H^  opening  it,  and  sent  Derrick  aswift  glance. 
^  "With  your  permission,  sir,  and  since 
this  man  has  been  in  this  house,  I'd  like 
to  make  a  little  search.  I  don't  doubt 
your  gardener's  word,  but  it's  better  for 
Mm  that  I  do." 

"That's  all  right  so  far  as  I'm  concern- 
ed," blurted  Martin,  not  waiting  for  his 
master's   reply. 

Something  in  his  eagerness  gave  Derrick 
a  feeling  of  unexplainable  relief,  and  it 
was  not  till  presently  that  he  realised 
what  this  confidence  meant — which  was 
nothing  more  than  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  trail.  Had  Martin  been  guilty 
his  voice  would  have  lacked  a  certain 
ring  of  truth  now  noticeable  in  manner 
as  well  as  words. 

"Martin,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "will 
you  leave  the  inspector  and  myself  alone 
for  a  minute?" 

The  gardener  nodded  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  nothing  to  fear  and  went  out. 
They  watched  him  cross  the  drive,  and 
stand,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets, 
staring  down  the  road.  Derrick  glanced 
at  the  officer. 

"While  you  are  making  this  search  I 
would  like  the  constable  to  stay  in  front 
of  the  house — also  he  might  assure  Mrs. 
Derrick  that  everything  is  quite  all  right." 

They  were  alone  a  moment  later,  and 
the  inspector  looked  at  him  contentedly. 

"I  expect  we've  got  the  same  thing  in 
mind,  sir?" 

"What's    that?" 

"One  needn't  dig  any  deeper  to  find 
the   man   who   killed    Mr.    Millicent." 

Derrick  surveyed  the  limp  figure. 
"I  suppose  not,  but  it's  queer  that  a 
man  of  this  description  could  pass 
through  the  district  without  being  noticed. 
That  beard  is  a  regular  signboard." 

"Didn't  you  notice?"  smiled  the  in- 
spector, then,  leaning  over,  gave  the 
beard   a  sudden  and  strong  jerk. 

It  came  away  in  his  hand,  revealing  a 
thin  face  and  wide,  firm  mouth,  the  face 
of  a  man  not  over  thirty-five.  The  jerk 
had  partly  opened  the  lips,  and  they  sent 
out  a  mocking  grin,  suggesting  that  it 
was  nothing  to  Blunt  what  they  did  now. 
Derrick    turned    away. 

"What    about    that    pack?" 

It  was  unrolled  on  the  floor  beside  its 
late  owner,  revealing  only  the  things 
Derrick  had  already  seen.  The  pockets 
were  empty  save  for  a  knife  and  a  few 
coins.  "There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
connect  Blunt  with  suspicion.  The  big 
man    made    a    grimace. 

"Drawn  a  blank  there — now  we'll 
have  a  look  round  the  house.  How  long 
did  you  say,  sir,  that  Martin  had  been 
with   you.     Eight   days   now,   isn't   it?" 

"That's  all,  and  he  brought  everything 
on  his  back — or  nearly  so.  You  won't 
get  much  here." 

THE  inspector  was  pulling  open  one 
after  the  other  the  drawers  of  a  small 
bureau,  and  found  that  Blunt's  personal 
property  was  in  truth  scanty.  He  paused 
at  the  bottom  one,  his  fingers  grasping 
the  pull. 

"Matter  of  fact,  while  we're  sure  this  is 
the  man  who  held  the  knife,"  here  he 
glanced  at  the  lean,  brown  face,  "we 
can't  prove  it  withoutjdragging  truth  out 
of  the  others.     Do  you  suppose  we  will?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but 
jerked  open  the  bottom  drawer.  In  one 
corner  was  a  dirty  shirt. 

"Your  man  ain't  what  you'd  call  a 
particular  person  in  his  housekeeping. 
Look    at    this!" 

He  lifted  the  thing  between  thumb  and 
finger  and  shook  it  gently.  There  came 
a  dull  knock — a  clatter  on  the  floor — 
a  gasp  from  Derrick — and  a  knife  with 
broad,  curved  blade  and  strangely  carved 
handle  slid  across  the  bare  floor  and  came 
to  rest  touching  the  lifeless  arm.  The 
big  man  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  great 
gust,    and   stood    glowering. 

"Call  in  your  gardener,"   he  whispered. 

"Derrick  pulled  himself  together,  and, 
not  trusting  his  nerve  to  speak,  tapped 
at  the  window.  Martin  turned  at  the 
sound  and  moved  slowly  toward  the  cot- 
tage. The  inspector  put  a  hand  in  his 
pocket,  stepping  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
entrance.  Martin  had  no  sooner  crossed 
the  threshold  than  a  grasp  of  iron  fas- 
tened   on    his    shoulder. 

".lohn  Martin,  I  arrest  you  for  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  James  Millicent 
and  anything  you  say  now  may  be  used 
against  you!" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Derrick 
was  walking  slowly  and  wearily  toward  the 
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house,  to  be  met  halfway  up  the  drive  by 
his  wife.  She  greeted  him  with  a  trem- 
ulous affection  that  told  only  too  plainly 
how  much  the  strain  had  affected  her, 
and  at  sight  of  her  anxious  face  he  was 
smitten  with  remorse.  She  asked  no 
questions,  but  only  looked  at  him  as 
though  at  one  rescued  from  great  danger. 
Presently  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"Don't  say  a  word  about  it  till  we've 
had  some  tea,  then  I'll  tell  you  all  you 
want  to   know." 

"But  is  everything  safe  now,  Jack?" 

"Yes,"  he  smiled,  "unless  you're  afraid 
of     Perkins." 

She  caught  gratefully  at  the  lightness 
of  his  tone.  "The  only  thing  I'm  afraid 
of  is  that  there  won't  be  enough  tea. 
You  must  need  it  pretty  badly." 

"I    do,"    he    confessed. 

They  sat  in  the  study,  where  the  por- 
trait of  Millicent  presided  over  the  dainty 
table.  Mary  watched  him  consume  cup 
after  steaming  cup  till  at  last  he  heaved  a 
long  sigh  and  leaned  back  contentedly. 

"You've  saved  my  life,  old  thing;  now 
just  how  much  do  you  want  to  know?  I 
suppose  you  noticed  that  Perkins  looked 
happier  than  we've  ever  seen  her  look 
before?" 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  I'm  wondering  why." 

"One  reason  is  that  the  pedlar  person 
has  handed  in  his  checks,  and  the  other 
that  our  mutual  friend  and  gardener  is 
now  in  the  strong  hands  of  the -law." 

"Were  they  both  guilty?"  she  said  as- 
tonished. 

"Presumably  yes — at  least  so  far  as  we 
know  yet,"  he  went  back  to  the  events  of 
the  morning,  and  brought  the  story  down 
to  the  discovery  of  the  knife  in  Martin's 
drawer.  And  at  that  she  was  more  amaz- 
ed than  ever. 

"But  you  say  that  Martin  made  no 
objections  when  the  inspector  told  him 
that  the  house  was  going  to  be  searched?" 

"I  don't  think  he  could  have  reahsed 
what  kind  of  a  search  it  would  be,"  said 
Derrick  sleepily. 

"And  he  left  that  thing,  which  was 
enough  to  hang  him,  simply  hidden  under 
a  shirt?  If  Martin  is  as  shrewd  as  he 
looks  he  wouldn't  be  so  stupid." 

"It  wasn't  laid  under,  but  was  rolled 
up  in  a  shirt.  If  the  inspector  hadn't 
shaken  it  out  we  would  never  have  found 
it  at  all." 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  "I 
suppose  I'm  very  stupid,  but  I  can't  see  it 
like  that.  It's  not  the  action  of  a  guilty 
man.  You  say  that  the  pedlar  had  been 
in  the  house  for  some  hours?" 

"Yes." 

"And  how  do  you  think  they  got  on 
after  you  left  them?" 

"I  don't  fancy  there  was  much  love 
lost,"  Derrick  grinned,  reminiscently. 
"In  fact  they  hated  each  other  like  poi- 
son— probably  through  mutual  suspic- 
ion." 

"Why  do  you  think  the  pedlar  asked 
whether  this  room  was  arranged  as  when 
Mr.    MilHcent   was   killed?" 

"I've  been  puzzling  about  that.  It's  a 
point  that  never  occurred  to  me,  and  the 
inspector  did  not  mention  it,  though  he 
must    have    known." 

"But  what  made  the  pedlar  think  it 
might  have  been  different?"  she  persisted. 

He  glanced  at  her  swiftly.  "It's  your 
idea  that  he  had  been  there  before?" 

She  nodded.  "You're  too  late,  Jack — 
you've  missed  your  man.  That  knife 
came  from  the  pedlar's  pack  into  Mar- 
tin's drawer.  Why,  I  don't  know — but 
you  can  probably  guess.  Then  you've 
got  to  add  to  that  what  he  said  about  the 
image."  She  stared  at  Buddha's  scowl- 
ing features,  and  gave  a  little  shudder. 
"I  wish  you'd  get  rid  of  that  thing.  It 
haunts  me  now." 

"I  can  only  send  it  over  to  Mrs.  Milli- 
cent." 

"No,"  she  said  quickly,  "don't  do  that. 
Mrs.  Millicent  must  never  know  it  has 
been  found.  Isn't  it  strange  to  think 
that  just  for  a  few  minutes  those  three 
were  in  that  room  together — as  they  must 
have  been  two  years  ago.  What  a  pic- 
ture must  have  been  in  their  eyes!" 

"But  the  room  wasn't  the  same,"  he 
objected. 

EVEN   while   he  spoke    there    flashed 
into    his     mind      one      illuminating 
thought. 

"By    George!"    he   said  involuntarily, 
"I   believe  you've   hit   it." 
"Hit  what.  Jack?" 

"It  is  held  by  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  crime,"   he  said  slowly,   "that 
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years  past.  They  are  conven- 
ient, gentle  in  action  and  pos- 
itive in  their  excellent  results. 
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MANLY    BOYS! 

Would  You  Like  To  Own 
This  Watch? 

LJ^^^  Here  is   one   of  the  handsomest  watches 

-  '■^^^  you    have    ever    seen  —  the    latest    style, 

thin    model — one    of   the    nicest    models 

|o        '  /  \.^v  which    you    can   buy   in   the   most   expen- 
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'^X  \n,         not    a    "boy's    watch"  —  that    is,    not    a 

'IQ  '"'"'  2'-\  »        watch    for   you   to    use   for   a   few   years, 

and    then    get    a    better    one    when    you 

"grow   up."      This   watch    is   a   far   better 

"9  ^--^  3"  1  1       watch  than  is  owned  by  most  of  the  men 

you    know — and    you'll    not    only    be    in- 

.  tensely    proud    of   it   now,   but   you'll   be 

.8         /■''I     '*T\.    4»""/j7        pruod    of   it   when   you're   a   grown   man. 

yVt.    T    ^] ^C^^/Jy  ^'o*  f"''  '*>*  remarkable  part  of  it!     You 

v.    ,„/«-»  ^    y  JF/  pan    get     this     watch     absolutely    FREE 

OF  charge: 

How?      Just    fill    in    the    coupon    below, 
Jtmltd  Mottmcnl  -Emprrti  Quality  cut    it    nut    and    mail    it    to    me    to-day. 

Co'.J  Plait  Case  We  will  write  you  by  next  mail. 

CUT    OFF    AND   MAIL 

The  Agency  Division,  .MacLean's  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  win  that  high-class  gold  watch. 

My  name  is  
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the  consciousness  of  his  deeds  contin- 
ually revives  in  the  mind  of  the  crimina  , 
pictures  of  the  scene  in  which  they  took 
place.  It  is  a  strange,  automatic  process 
that  he  cannot  interrupt  or  prevent. 
These  pictures  come  at  the  most  unex- 
pected times  and  in  the  midst  of  any  sur- 
roundings, however  remote,  like  a  film 
that  constantly  flickers  before  his  mind  s 

"Go  on!"  she  whispered  breathlessly. 

"With  these  pictures  there  comes 
something  eLse— a  voice  that  calls  him 
back,  as  though  to  t»ke  part  in  the  pic- 
ture again.  The  combination  of  the  two 
is  generally  irresistible.  So  now,"  he 
pau.sed  for  a  thoughtful  moment,  and 
stared  at  the  portrait  as  though  for  guid- 
ance, "if  I  recreate  the  scene  exactly  as  it 
was  two  years  ago,  there  should  be  de- 
finite   results."  Til. 

"But  there's  only  Perkins  left.  Jack, 
she  put  in  dubiously.^^  "It's  not  easy  to 
surprise  that  woman."  ^_ 

"Suppose    Martin    were   with   her.      _ 

Mary's  brows  went  up.  "That  might — 

The  sharp  call  of  the  telephone  cut  off 
the  rest,  and  Derrick  walked  over  to  the 
instrument  with  an  odd  sense  of  antici- 
pation. 

"Yes?" 

The  inspector's  voice  came  in  heavily, 
and  as  Derrick  listened  a  look  of  blank 
amazement  crept  over  his  face. 

"Impossible!" 

The  voice  went  on  implacably,  while  he 
put  in  quick,  broken,  questions  that  gave 
Mary  a  definite  thrill  of  fear.  Finally 
he  came  slowly  back  and  stood  looking 
down  at  her  with  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pression. 

"The  inspector  says  that  Blunt  has 
got  away." 

She  stared  at  him  blankly.  'But 
Blunt    is    dead." 

"It  seems  not.  He  was  taken  to  the 
station  in  Bamberley,  and  there  was  no 
life  in  him.  The  inspector  examined  his 
body,  but  found  no  marks,  and  it  was 
left  "in  a  cell.  Dr.  Henry  could  not  be 
got  at  till  late  to-night.  His  pack  is  in 
the  station  now,  and  all  the  police  in  the 
district  have  been  notified  as  far  as  pos- 
sible." 

"Does  Martin  know  anything  about 
it?"   she  whispered. 

"I  assume  not.  The  inspector  didn't 
say." 

She  glanced  nervously  at  the  close 
curtains.     "Jack — he'll  come  back!" 

"Why?"      ■ 

"For  that,"  she  pointed  to  the  jade 
god. 

"I  hope  so,"  he  said  grimly.  "We  II 
be   ready   for   him." 

"And   Perkins   doesn't   know  either?" 

"Of  course  not.  Great  Heavens,  Mary 
if~" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  sudden 
vision  of  what  might  now  come  to  pass. 
He  pictured  the  blank  faced  woman  and 
Martin  confronted  with  one  called  back 
from  the  dead,  one  whose  limp  body  they 
had  seen  carried  away.  What  powers  of 
concealment  could  resist  this?  Again  he 
built  up  the  triangle,  with  mystery  at 
each  corner,  and  Millicent  in  the  middle. 
His  brain  worked  furiously  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

I  THINK  you're  right,"  he  said  after 
a  pause,  "Blunt  must  come  back. 
He  can't  help  it  while  that  image  is  here. 
Martin  must  come  too.  It's  the  last 
scene  in  the  last  act.  We've  got  Per- 
kins— who  knows  nothing  except  that 
the  pedlar  is  to  her  mind  out  of  the  way 
for  good.  Do  you  see  now  what  we  have 
to  do?" 

"Only  partly.     What  is  it  Jack?" 

"This  room  must  be  just  as  it  was  when 
Millicent  died — desk  in  the  right  place, 
screen  where  it  was  before — in  fact  an 
absolute  reproduction.  One  light  on  the 
desk,  as  they  tell  me  there  was — in 
fact    everything    exactly    the    same." 

"But  you  cannot  bring  back  Mr.  Milli- 
cent,"  she   whispered   faintly. 

Derrick  looked  hard  into  her  eyes. 
"I'll  play  Mr.  Millicent!" 

Her  hands  went  to  her  breast.  "Jack, 
you  mustn't.  It's  too  awful.  Suppose 
— suppose  it  were  to  happen  over  again. 
I  won't  let  you  do  that,"  she  clung  to  him 
protesting. 

"It's  all  right,  old  thing,  and  we  can 
leave  it  to  the  inspector  and  the  rest  of 
them  to  see  that  nothing  does  happen. 
I'll  stage  it  for  nine  fifteen,  which  is  the 
time  it  actually  happened  before.  Now 
don't  be  alarmed  when  I  tell  you  it's  a 
moral  certainty  that  the  pedlar  person 
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is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Beech 
Lodge  at  this  very  minute.  The  devil 
can't  help  it,  but  just  to  make  things 
sale  I'll  put  our  friend  in  his  berth  till  he's 
needed  —  then  fix  matters  with  the  in- 
spector." 

Opening  the  panel  before  her  astonish- 
ed eyes,  he  slipped  in  the  Buddha.  The 
dark  wood  closed  with  a  slight  click. 

"There's  not  time  now  to  tell  you  howl 
happened  to  find  this  but  I  will  to-mor- 
row. Millicent  really  put  me  on  to  it, 
though  I  don't  understand  how.  I  said 
just  now  that  Perkins  did  not  know 
that  Blunt  had  come  to  life  again.  Well 
she  doesn't  yet,  but  I've  an  idea  he'll  let 
her  know  somehow  or  other.  I  haven't 
the  faintest  conception  of  how  she  stands 
with  Martin,  but  it  seems  that  it's  these 
two  on  one  side,  and  the  Pedlar  on  the 
other.  The  whole  scheme  is  built  on 
that  assumption,  and  all  three  of  them 
are  circling  round  that  thing  behind  the 
panel.  Now  I'm  going  to  get  on  to  the 
inspector." 

HE  TALKED  over  the  telephone  for 
several  moments,  while  she  listened 
ten.sely  The  inspector,  harassed  by  the 
fact  of  Blunt's  escape  fell  in  readily  with 
the  proposal.  Anything  was  worth  try- 
ing now.  Presently  Derrick  hung  up  the 
receiver. 

"He  will  bring  Martin  up  at  once,  ard 
trust  to  getting  into  the  house  without 
being  seen  by  the  gentleman  who  is  some- 
where near  here  at  present.  He  agrees 
with  that,  and  feels  that  his  capture  would 
not  necessarily  lead  to  anything  definite. 
As  for   Perkins,  she — " 

The  door  opened,  and  Perkins  stood  on 
the  threshold. 

"Dinner  is  served,  madam,"  said  a 
low   voice. 

Mary  Derrick  nodded  jerkily,  and, 
linking  arms,  they  went  into  the  dining 
room  with  a  forced  gaiety.  Perkins' 
face  was  as  mask-like  as  ever,  but  a  few 
minutes  later  Derrick  found  opportunity 
to  send  his  wife  a  warning  glance. 

"She  knows  already,"  he  signalled. 

Mary  semaphored  assent,  and  from 
that  he  diverted  their  talk  into  channels 
that  led  far  from  Bamberley.  But  it 
was,  at  the  best,  a  silent  meal.  The  shad- 
ow of  that  which  was  to  come  hung  over 
them,  and  they  knew  that  Perkins  was 
well  aware,  that  in  the  gloom  outside 
lurked  somewhere  a  motionless  figure 
biding  his  appointed  time.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  meal.  Derrick  caught  the  slight- 
est sound  in  the  hall.  Perkins  apparently 
did  not  hear  it.  He  made  a  gesture  to 
his  wife. 

"We  shall  not  want  any  coffee  to-night, 
Perkins,"  she  said. 

"Very   good,    madam." 

"And  I  shall  probably  be  out  for  an 
hour  or  two.  You  needn't  wait  up. 
Dr.  Henry  is  going  to  hold  an  inquest  in 
the  village,  and  I  won't  be  back  till  after 
ten." 

Perkins  nodded,  and  the  faintest  gleam 
appeared   in   the   sullen   eyes. 

"Very    good,    sir?" 

They  went  back  to  the  study,  and  Der- 
rick shut  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 
Listening  a  moment  at  the  keyhole,  to 
make  sure  he  extinguished  the  light  and 
felt  his  way  across  to  the  French  window. 
Marv  shrank  against  the  wall,  and  waited 
breathless.  Then  the  Curtain  was  pulled 
noiselessly  aside,  there  sounded  the  faint 
rasp  of  a  lock,  and  two  figures  stepped  in 
from  the  night.  The  curtain  was  re- 
drawn, and  the  light  switched  on.  The 
inspector  stood  mountainously,  one  hand 
grasping  Martin's  shoulder,  while  in 
the  other  glinted  a  revolver.  He  slid 
the  weapon  into  his  pocket,  and  produced 
a  small  parcel. 

"Here  you   are,   sir." 

Derrick  nodded  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 
Then  he  turned  to  Mary. 

NOW,  dear,  comes  your  part  of  it. 
I'm  going  out — for  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  get  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  While  I'm  out,  you  are  to  go  up- 
stairs to  your  room,  taking  Perkins  with 
you.  Ring  for  her  as  usual,  and  when  she 
enters  stand  so  that  there  will  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  her  entering  the  room.  When 
you  get  upstairs  manage  somehow  to  give 
her  enough  to  do  to  keep  her  busy  for 
half  an  hour.  That  will  take  us  to  nine 
fifteen — then  your  part  of  it  is  done. 
Understand — quite?" 

She  nodded  bravely,  though  her  lip 
quivered,  and  she  looked  not  at  her  hus- 
band but  at  the  dogged  figure  of  Martin. 
The  man's  face  was  expressionless,   and 
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she  marvelled  at  his  composure.  Her 
fingers  trembled  as  Derrick  went  into 
the  hall,  where  presently  she  heard  the 
rattle  of  a  stick  and  a  banging  door.  A 
moment  later  Perkins  answered  her  sum- 
mons, and  the  two  moved  upstairs.  The 
inspector's  grip  slackened  a  trifle  as  she 
disappeared. 

"Don't  you  stir  a  hair,"  he  murmured 
significantly    into     Martin's    ear. 

The  gardener  stared  at  him  silently. 
There  was  no  fear  in  his  look,  but  only  a 
vast,  mute  wonder.  Then  the  furtive 
eyes  half  closed,  and  he  relapsed  into 
immobility.  Two  minutes  later  the  cur- 
tain parted  like  a  dream,  and  Derrick 
tip-toed   in. 

"All  right  so  far,  and  I  hope  I  wasn't 
seen,"   he  said  under   his  breath. 

"I'm  betting  you  were,  sir.  I've  got 
three  men  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
house."  He,  too,  spoke  in  a  husky  whisper. 

"I  wonder  where  our  friend  is  keeping 
himself." 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips 
when  there  drifted  in  the  muffled  hoot  of  a 
barn  owl.  The  inspector  looked  up  and 
grinned. 

"He's  somewhere  on  the  premises, 
they've   just   spotted   him." 

Derrick  breathed  quickly.  "Then  we'd 
better  get  to  work.  Martin,  just  where 
did  that  desk  stand  two  years  ago  as  you 
remember  it?" 

The  gardener  pointed,  a  slow  light  com- 
ing into  his  face.  He  began  to  under- 
stand now,  but  his  refuge  was,  as  always, 
silence. 

The  inspector  handed  Derrick  the  re- 
volver. "You  take  this,  sir,  and  Martin 
and  I  will  do  the  moving.  Come  on,  my 
friend." 

THEY  went  at  it,  treading  like  cats. 
Martin  moved  as  though  under  a 
spell.  The  desk  was  lifted  bodily,  and 
placed  in  its  old  position.  Then  the 
screen  and  sofa.  While  it  was  being 
done  the  two  exchanged  gestures  instead 
of  speech.  Derrick  stood,  outwardly 
calm,  but  his  heart  beat  with  increasing 
rapidity.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
room  stood  as  Millicent's  dying  eyes  had 
seen  it  last. 

"And    the   lights,"    said    Derrick. 
Martin  pointed  to  the  one  on  the  desk. 
"No    others?" 
The   man   shook  his  head. 
"That's  as  I  found  it  myself,"  whisper- 
ed   the    inspector.     "Your    clothes    are 
right  too— dark  blue — looks  black  in  this 
light." 

"Anything  else?" 

"You've  got  it  in  your  pocket,"  mur- 
mured the  big  man. 

Derrick  took  out  the  parcel,  and  un- 
rolled the  Malayan  creese,  whose  deadly 
blade  took  on  a  cold  glitter.  Martin 
saw  it  all  now,  and  made  an  involuntary 
gesture.  Then  he  turned,  and  looked 
into  the  barrel  of  a  revolver.  Even  this 
did  not  seem  to  frighten  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared almost  to  deliberate  which  kind  of 
death  might  be  most  acceptable.  Derrick 
laid  the  thing  amongst  his  papers,  and, 
opening  the  panel  took  out  the  jade  god. 
At  that  Martin  drew  in  his  breath  with  a 
sharp  hiss,  and  stared  long  at  the  secret 
corner,  his  face  full  of  astonishment. 
Then  he  gave  a  slow,  hopeless  nod  as 
though  resigned  to  the  worst. 

'"Better  get  set,  sir,"  whispered  the 
inspector    warningly. 

Derrick  took  a  long  breath,  and  seated 
himself  at  the  desk,  the  image  in  front 
of  him,  the  creese  a  little  on  one  side. 
The  inspector's  hand  stole  out  toward 
the  switch,  and  instantly  the  room  was 
plunged  in  half  gloom,  save  where  the 
old  panelling  glowed  softly  by  the  fire- 
place close  to  the  single  light.  The  man 
in  the  chair  leaned  limply  forward,  his 
arms  outstretched,  his  neck  twisted  and 
one  cheek  resting  on  the  dark  leather. 
"Is  that  about  it,  Martin?" 
The  gardener  made  a  queer  sound  in 
his   throat. 

"That's    it,"     he     answered     huskily, 

us   near   as — as   death    can    be." 

The  two  figures  melted  away  behind  the 

screen.     Martin  made  no  expostulation, 

and  the  inspector  was  now  convinced  that 

it  was  Blunt  after  all  and  not  his  prisoner 

who  in  the  end  would  face  the  charge  of 

murder.     Stranger  things  had  happened. 

Could  Martin  indeed  have  come  back  at 

all,  in  spite  of  Derrick's  theory,  had  there 

hern    blood    on    his    hands?     What    else 

could  explain   his  seeming  docility,    this 

ri-adineas    to    aid    in    setting    the    trap? 

i'he  big  man  reflected  contentedly  that 

when  the  affair  became  public  his  own 


part  of  it  might  mean  much  for  the  fu- 
ture. Mr.  Derrick  was  not  the  one  to 
collar  all  the  credit. 

Moments  passed,  punctuated  only  by 
the  sputtering  of  the  fire.  To  all  intent 
Beech  Lodge  was  plunged  in  a  profound 
slumber.  A  little  wind  moved  drearily 
outside,  and  woke  a  stir  in  the  bushes. 
Then  still  more  faintly  came  the  hoot  of  a 
barn  owl.  The  blood  rushed  to  Derrick's 
temples. 

Presently,  he  became  aware  of  light  steps 
in  the  hall,  so  light  that  they  were  but  the 
shadow  of  sound.  He  dared  not  look  up. 
but  something  told  him  that  a  hand  was 
on  the  door.  Simultaneously  it  opened 
a  fraction,  and  a  breath  of  draught  reach- 
ed him.   The  fire  muttered  a  little  louder. 

No  sound  came  from  the  screen. 
There  were  more  in  the  room  now.  He 
knew  that.  His  wonder  was  stilled  by  a 
gasp  from  a  woman,  and  a  strange,  low 
cry  in  a  man's  voice.  Then,  flying  feet 
crossed  the  study  floor  with  inconceiv- 
able swiftness,  and  Perkins  flung  her- 
self beside  the  chair.  He  felt  the  clasp  of 
frenzied  arms,  and  heard  the  tones  of 
unutterable  anguish. 

"Master,  master!  What  is  it?  Speak 
to  me — you're  not  dead.  I  didn't  mean 
to  do  it.  I  was  asleep — don't  you  under- 
stand? It  was  all  in  a  dream — and  when 
I  woke  up  you  were  dead.  Speak  to  me 
— for   God's  sake   speak   to   me!" 

There  followed  an  instant  during 
which  Derrick  found  himself  unable  to 
move.  Perkins  was  crouching  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  her  body  shaking  vio- 
lently, her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
Then  the  screen  crashed  over,  and  Martin 
darted  out.  Kneeling  beside  the  woman 
he   put   his   arms   round   her. 

"Don't  you  go  on  like  that  lass.  It's 
only  a  plant.     You  didn't  do  it  at  all." 

Perkins  climbed  shakily  to  her  feet 
still  gripped  in  overpowering  emotion. 
Her  eyes  were  glazed  and  she  stared  first 
at  Martin,  then  toward  the  door  where 
Blunt's  slim  figure  was  flattened  against 
the  wall.  All  the  torture  of  the  damned 
was  in  that  look.  Her  lips  parted,  and  a 
wild  look  leaped  into  her  face.  Then  with 
a  motion  of  incredible  swiftness,  she  seiz- 
ed the  creese,  and  plunged  in  into  her 
breast. 

"Lass — lass!"  groaned  Martin  and 
sank  to  the  floor  beside  her. 

WHAT  happened  then,  happened 
very  quickly.  The  inspector  blew 
a  whistle,  and  men  burst  in  at  door  and 
•window.  Martin  did  not  even  look  up 
when  Blunt  was  hand-cuffed,  but  remain- 
ed in  an  abyss  of  grief  from  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The 
inspector  stooped  over  Perkins,  and 
putting  his  great  head  to  her  breast, 
waited  for  what  appeared  to  be  an  age. 
Then  he  got  to  his  feet  with  an  unmistake- 
able  gesture.     It  was  all  over. 

"I'll  take  charge  now,  Mr.  Derrick," 
he  said  gravely.  "Bobbins  and  Hender- 
son, you  get  these  men  to  the  station 
right  away,  and  stay  with  them  till  you're 
relieved.  As  for  this  poor  woman,  sir, 
I'll  leave  a  constable  with  her  till  morn- 
ing, if  you  don't  mind  her  being  here — 
or,  what's  better — we'll  take  her  to  the 
lodge  since  no  one  will  be  there.  I'll 
take  that  knife  with  me  for  safe  keeping." 

Martin  heaved  himself  up,  and  clut- 
ched at  the  officer's  arm.  "Don't  do 
that,"  he  implored  hoarsely.  "Don't  do 
that,  for  God's  sake.  Let  me  stay  with 
her." 

The  big  man  stared  at  him.  "What 
are    you    talking    about?" 

"Don't  leave  her  in  the  lodge  with 
anyone  but  Vne."  His  face  was  strangely 
distorted,  and  there  was  an  agony  of 
appeal  in  his  tones.  "I'll  never  ask  you 
anything    else." 

"The  inspector  frowned.  "What  is 
Perkins    to    you?" 

"My  wife!"  groaned  Martin,  then  burst 
into    throttling   sobs. 

There  was  silence  for  an  instant.  The 
man  who  grasped  Blunt,  moved  into  the 
hall  without  a  word  from  the  pedlar, 
who  had,  it  seemed,  no  thought  of  resis- 
tance. Then  Derrick  glanced  up,  and 
saw  Mary's  white  face.  She  too  looked 
at  Martin  and  what  lay  beside  him.  and 
turned    to    her    husband    breathlessly. 

"Jack,  I  heard  what  he  said.  You 
must  ask  the  inspector  to  permit  that. 
Don't  you  understand?"  She  swayed  a 
little,  then  knelt  for  a  moment  beside  the 
still  form.  "One  woman  amongst  all 
these  men,"  she  whispered.  "Oh,  the  poor 
soul!" 

"That'll  be  all  right,  ma'am,"  the  in- 
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"V/ES,  at  my  age  1  suppose  I 
I  should  expect  a  change  in  my 
condition.  But  I  am  so  nervous 
and  irritable,  so  easily  excited  and 
worried,  that  I  cannot  understand 
what  is  wrong." 

"I  know  just  how  you  feel,  my 
dear,  for  I  have  eone  through  ex- 
actly what  yiiu  ai(  experiencing 
now." 

"But  you  arc  not  nervous." 

"No,  not  now,  but  I  was  in  a 
far  worse  condition  than  you  are. 
when  a  friend  advised  the  use  of 
Dr.  Chase's  Nerve  Food.  I  need 
not  tell  you  more,  for  you  know 
how  well  I  have  been  for  the  last 
few  years." 

Mrs.  H.  Alchorn,  23  Gerald  St., 
Charlottetown.  P.E.T.,  write.';:    "Dr. 


Chase's  Nerve  Food  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  an  aunt  who-  used 
it  while  passing  through  the 
change  of  life  and  was  completely 
built  up  by  its  use.  From  my  ex- 
perience as  a  wife  and  mother  I 
find  that  the  majority  of  users  are 
women,  especially  women  passing 
through  the  change  of  life;  next 
by  young  mothers  to  regain 
strength  after  baby  comes,  and 
also  by  mothers  for  their  young 
daughters  entering  their  woman- 
hood. While  it  is  good  for  all 
classes  of  humanity,  I  am  sure  it 
is  especially  so  for  women,  as  they 
seem  to  bo  troubled  most  by  nerv- 
ous diseases." 

Dr.  Chase's  iM.  >.    i  ' 

a  box.     All  dealers,  or  Edmanson, 

i>..(.,o   .f,   (',,     T.trl.,  "Toronto. 
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Merchantmen  on 
the  Seven  Seas 

Storm  and  sunshine  on  great  waters. 
Glimpses  of  palm  fringed  islands. 
Strange  sights  and  sounds.  All  this 
breathes  through  the  story  of  this  voyage 
to  the  Antipodes.  •' 

But  more  than  that  it  is  a  glowing  vivid 
story  of  the  life  on  shipboard,  not  of  the 
great  passenger  liner,  but  of  the  mer- 
chantman, those  tramps  of  the  sea  that 
push  their  stem  up  strange  rivers  and  in- 
to unfamiliar  ports.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
men  who  sail  thereon.  Of  their  hero- 
isms, and  their  craftsmanship,  of  their 
pleasures  and  penances,  the  day  to  day 
story  of  a  unique  voyage. 

All  this  will  be  found  in  Norman  Riley 
Raine's  account  of  his  trip  "down  un- 
der." 

This  story  that  will  be  run  in  four  is- 
sues, each  one  replete  with  incident  and 
excitement,  a  thrilling  story  of  Canada's 
Merchant  Marine. 

The  first  of  these  will  s^art  in 
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si><;ctor  broke  in  gruffly  "but  there  will 
be  a  man  outside  till  morning.  Now  we'd 
better  get  down  there.  Martin,  will 
you  — ?"  he  glanced  at  the  body. 

Martin  nodded.  With  infinite  tender- 
ness he  picked  up  his  wife  as  though  she 
had  been  a  child,  and,  staring  straight  a- 
head,  strode  into  the  hall.  The  inspec- 
tor waited  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and 
drew  a  red  hand  across  his  brow. 

"Phillips,"  he  said  to  the  third  man, 
"You  stay  where  you  are  till  relieved." 

The  constable  stationed  himself  near 
the  desk,  and  the  inspectorsent  Derrick  an 
enquiring  glance. 

"What  about  that  image  thing,  sir, 
had  I  better  take  it,  too?" 

Derrick  shook  his  head.  "I  think 
I'll  keep  it  till  you  need  it."  There 
followed  a  pause,  while  through  both 
their  brains  ran  the  swift  wonder  of  that 
evening.  "Anything  more  to  suggest?" 
he  added. 

"It   worked,    did   that  plan  of   yours,  ' 
sir,"  hazarded  the  big  man  respectfully. 
"But  who  would  ever  have  thought  it! 
And   as  for  that   poor  woman,   why — " 
He  put  a  significant  finger  to  his  forehead. 

"Look  here,"  said  Derrick  suddenly, 
"what  are  you  going  to  do  next?" 

"Inquest,  probably  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  the  commitment  of  these 
two    for    trial." 

"Trial    for   what?" 

"Housebreaking,  and  possible  complic- 
ity in  the  murder.     What  else?" 

"Martin  did  not  break  into  this  house — 
I  sent  for  him." 

"That's  true,  sir,  but  you  can't  very 
well  say  that  for  the  other  fellow."  The 
inspector  looked  puzzled. 

"And  if  I  should  not  lay  a  charge  against 
the  other  fellow,  what  then?" 

The  big  man  blinked.  "I  don't  quite 
follow." 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  Derrick  serious- 
ly, "that  there's  the  remotest  chance  of 
proving  anything  against  these  two?" 

"There's  a  good  working  chance.  It 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  jury." 

Derrick  shook  his  head.  Look  here — 
I  particularly  ask  that  no  charge  be  laid 
until  I've  had  a  talk  with  Martin.  I 
admit — and  you  must  admit  too— that 
our  suspicions  were  misplaced.  We 
heard  a  confession  of  the  act  from  lips 
where  we  never  expected  to  find  it. 
The  discovery  was  made  as  a  matter  of 
chance — and  we  guessed  wrongly  from 
the   start." 

"You  did  the  guessing,  Mr.  Derrick." 

"Very  well — and  I'll  take  the  blame 
for  it.  But,  as  a  result,  you  have  clear- 
ed up  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Miilicent's 
death.  Don't  forget  that.  So  far  as 
outside  is  concerned  I'm  merely  an  on- 
looker. I  congratulate  you,  inspector. 
It  should  mean  promotion." 

The  other  man  indulged  in  a  slow  smile. 
"That's  very  good  of  you,  sir.  It  cer- 
tainly  ought  to   help." 

"It  should,  especially  if  nothing  is 
said  about  Blunt's  escape  a  few  hours 
ago." 

The  inspector  sniffed.  "That  proved 
not  to  be  important.  Just  what  is  it 
you'd  like  to  see  done?" 

"But  very  little.  I'd  like  to  have  a 
chat  with  these  two  at  the  station  to- 
morrow morning  before  you  take  any 
other   steps.     Will   ten   o'clock   suit?" 

"That's  very  simple,  sir,  and  I'll  see  to 
it.     You're  quite  all  right  here  to-night?" 

Derrick  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 
"There's  nothing  left  to  go  Wrong  now. 
I'll  just  put  Buddha  back  where  he  be- 
longs." 

A  moment  later  the  heavy  steps  died 
out  on  the  drive,  and  he  went  upstairs  to 
find  Mary  waiting,  wide  eyed.  She  was 
shaken  but  not  terrified,  and  he  was^thank- 
ful  for  her  fortitude.  The  shadow  of 
death  lay  once  more  over  Beech  Lodge, 
but  this  time  it  was  a  storm  that  cleared 
the  murky  air  and  brought  a  promise  of 
fair  weather.     They  felt  this  already. 

"We  won't  talk  about  it  to-night,  will 
we.  Jack?"  she  said  unsteadily,  with  her 
head    on    his    shoulder. 

"Not  a  word,"  he  assured  her.  "We've 
both   had   enough   for   one   day." 

"If  I  said  that  I  felt  both  shocked  and 
free,  would  you  know  what  I  meant?" 
she  whispered. 

He  nodded.  "Now  leave  it  with  Mar- 
tin till  to-morrow  and  go  to  sleep,"  he 
commanded. 

THE  sun  was  bright  and  the  air  clear 
when  he  walked  into  Bamberley 
next  morning.  The  inspector  had  come 
back  early  to    the    cottage,  which  was 
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now  empty.  Martin,  following  his  wife, 
found  the  pedlar  apparently  none  the 
worse.  There  had  been  no  chance  to 
talk,  and,  turning  the  thing  over  in  his 
slow  mind,  it  seemed  that  from  the  truth 
there  was  the  least  to  be  feared..  When 
Derrick  entered  the  little  station  there 
was  something  in  the  face  of  the  hand- 
cuffed man  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"Do  you  want  Blunt  here  while  you 
question  the  prisoner?"  asked  the  inspec- 
tor. "I'll  answer  for  it  that  nothing  has 
been  fixed  up  between  them  over  night." 

Derrick  felt  oddly  assured  that  the 
pedlar's  presence  wculd  make  no  dif- 
ference. 

"Yes,  I  think  so — if  there's  no  objec- 
tion." 

Blunt  was  brought  in  with  a  clink  of 
metdl.  Heseemed  now  not  more  than  forty, 
and  in  only  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  was 
there  a  reminder  of  the  former  man.  He 
glanced  not  at  all  at  Martin,  but  sent 
Derrick  a  long,  steady  stare.  There  was 
no  fear  about  him  either.  The  inspector 
took  down  the  big  book  containing  the 
records  of  the  Millicent  case  and  nodded 
ponderously. 

"Well,  Martin,"  began  Derrick  slowly, 
"my  wife  and  I  are  more  sorry  than  we 
can  say  about  what  happened  last  night, 
but  we  don't  understand  why  we  might 
not  have  known,"  he  hesitated  a  little 
" — known  about  your  wife.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  I  am  not  here  to  ex- 
amine you.  I  only  ask  whether  now  you 
do  not  think  it  wise  to  speak  out." 

The  man  regarded  him  with  unfathom- 
able eyes,  and  again  there  was  no  fear. 
Then  he  stole  a  look  at  the  pedlar.  The 
latter  nodded  .slightly,  while  his  lips 
wreathed  in  a  grim  smile.  Martin  took  a 
long  breath,  and  began  in  a  deep  voice 
rough  with  emotion. 

"You've  been  straight  with  me,  Mr. 
Derrick,  so  I'm  going  to  play  the  game 
with  you.  Blunt,  here,"  he  dwelt  for  a 
second  on  the  name,  "can  check  me  up  if 
I  get  off  the  track.  The  whole  thing 
started  more  than  eight  years  ago  when 
we  were  up  country  in  Burmah." 

"Who   do   you   mean    by   we?" 

My  wife  and  me  and  Mr.  Millicent. 
That  was  before  he  was  married.  I  was 
doing  a  bit  of  trading  in  the  North  Shan 
States  off  the  head  waters  of  the  Irra- 
waddy — been  there  for  about  three  years 
and  getting  ready  to  pull  out.  Ever 
been  in  those  parts?" 

Derrick  shook  his   head. 

"Then  don't  go.  Folks  get  mad  out 
there  after  a  while.  It's  the  jungle  dees 
it,  smell  of  the  orchids  like  a  woman's 
breast,  air  that  heavy  and  thick  you  could 
cut  it  with  a  knife  like  cheese,  butterflies 
as  big  as  your  hat  that  seem  drunk  with 
the  scent  of  millions  of  pulpy  flowers. 
Most  every  one  is  either  drunk  or  mad 
in  the  jungle — but  they  don't  know  it. 
Anyway,  Mr.  Millicent  came  down  to  the 
Shan  States  from  still  further  north,  and 
stopped  at  my  place.  I  was  away  at  the 
time.  What  happened  I  don't  know, 
but—" 

He  broke  off,  twisted  his  thick  fingers 
together,  stared  first  at  the  inspector, 
then  at  Derrick,  and  went  on  in  broken 
tones. 

"It  wasn't  till  a  year  afterwards  that  I 
found  out  what  happened.  When  I  got 
back  my  wife  was  gone,  leaving  no  word. 
Mind  you  she  had  been  three  years  in 
the  jungle,  begging  me  to  take  her  out. 
But  trade  was  good,  and  I  hung  on.  The 
natives  told  me  about  Mr.  Millicent  hav- 
ing been  there,  but  they  didn't  know  his 
name.  I  started  down  to  Rangoon,  and 
all  the  way  along  the  river  heard  stories  of 
an  Englishman  who  had  robbed  a  temple 
up  in  the  Mong  Mountains.  At  Rangoon 
I  just  missed  two  steamers  for  England. 
It  was  a  year  later  when  I  found  Beech 
Lodge.  I  had  traced  every  passenger  on 
those  two  boats.  You  can't  guess  what 
it's  like  to  go  hunting  a  wife  who  has 
been  a  bit  off  her  head  and  run  away  with 
a  man  you  never  saw?" 

"No,"  said  Derrick  slowly,  "I  can't." 

"Well,  when  finally  I  found  them  I 
learned  the  truth.  It  wasn't  Mr.  Milli- 
cent, at  all,  but  that  damned  image  that 
caused  it — the  jade  god  and  jungle  mad- 
ness. Mind  you,  the  natives  believed  in 
the  thine,  and  whatever  had  got  into  her 
blood  made  her  believe  in  it,  too.  At 
anyrate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Millicent  had 
it,  anchored  her  wherever  he  was.  She 
couldn't  get  away  if  she  wanted  to. 
Millicent  never  knew — I  believe  that — 
and  married  not  long  afterwards.  Then 
my  wife  went  to  him  as  servant,  just  to  be 
near  him.  Mad — yes,  she  was  mad  enough 
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—  God   help   her.     Did  you   ever   notice 
her   eyes?" 

"Often — we  all  did." 
"Then  I  needn't  explain  much  more. 
When  I  found  her,  I  applied  for  the  job 
of  gardener — and  got  it,  but  I  wasn't  any 
more  my  wife's  husband  than  one  of  my 
own  shrubs.  The  jade  god  had  her 
for  his  own.  And  back  of  that  I  knew 
there  were  those  in  the  Mong  Mountains 
who  would  never  rest  till  they  got  him 
back  again.  That  was  always  in  my 
head.  Meantime,  she  seemed  to  move 
further  and  further  away  from  me,  and  I 
knew  that — that  she  was  more  and  more 
in  love  with  Millicent — but  she  meant 
nothing  to   him." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Millicent 
the    truth?" 

"She  would  have  gone  clean  mad  if  I 
had— and  that  meant  the  asylum," 
said  Martin  hopelessly.  "Can't  you  see 
the  life  I  led?  Millicent  was  always 
straight  with  me,  and  no  man  ever  had  a 
better  master.  If  he'd  been  the  other 
kind  of  man  I'd  never  have  stood  for  it. 
But  I  was  always  waiting — waiting. 
That  lot  in  the  Mong  Hills  would  never 
give  it  up— I  knew  that.  Then  came  the 
night  when  the  thing  happened." 

He  broke  off  in  distress.     Blunt  stared 

at  his  handcuffs  then  looked  up  suddenly. 

"You    people    are    getting    the    truth. 

I'll  give  you  my  bit  afterwards.     Go  on, 

Martin." 

"I  was  out  behind  the  cottage  at  the 
pump,  when  she  came  running  down  like 
a  crazy  woman,  screaming  that  she  had 
had  a  dream  and  when  she  woke  up 
there  was  a  knife  in  her  hand  and  Mr. 
Millicent  was  dead.  She  had  the  knife 
then,  and  I  knew  in  a  minute  what  had 
happened  and  got  it  away  from  her. 
She  talked  like  one  wakened  out  of  deep 
sleep.  I  stowed  the  thing  away,  and  told 
her  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  that  I 
would  straighten  it  out.  Then  I  ran  up 
to  the  house  with  her  and  found  Mr.  Mill- 
icent, just  as  she  said." 

The  voice  faltered,  and  he  sent  Derrick  a 
pathetic  glance.  "What  would  you  have 
done,  sir,  had  you  been  me?" 

"Much  the  same,  Martin.  Go  on." 
"Well,  here  was  this  poor  mad  woman 
who  did  not  really  know  that  she  had  com- 
mitted any  crime.  She  only  knew  that 
she  had  found  the  man  she  loved  better 
than  anything  on  earth  dead  with  a  wound 
in  his  neck.  I  managed  to  get  it  into 
her  head  that  she  must  break  the  news 
to  Mrs.  Millicent,  then  came  down  to  the 
cottage  again.  Her  mind  seemed  all 
dazed,  but  finally  she  got  that  into  her 
brain,  and  I  sneaked  back.  I  reckon 
you  know  the  rest  of  that,  night.  Since 
then  I've  kept  my  mouth  shut.  Do  you 
blame     me?" 

Derrick  glanced  at  the  inspector  who 
had  been  sitting  motionless,  a  pencil 
balanced  in  his  big  fingers.  Blunt  did 
not  stir  a  muscle.  His  expression  suggest- 
ed that  tales  of  death  were  nothing  new 
to  him,  and  Derrick  instantly  guessed 
that  he  was  thinking  of  the  jade  god. 
"What  else,  Martin?" 
"The  inquest  and  all  that.  After  it 
was  over  I  knew  by  my  wife's  face  that  I 
was  nothing  more  to  her,  and  never  would 
be.  Her  mind  had  gone  wandering  after 
Millicent.  I  could  not  find  the  image, 
nor  could  she,  and  right  away  it  was  clear 
that  if  I  stayed  I  might  let  out  something. 
So  I  started  for  America,  but  before  I 
went  I  knew  that  nothing  would  drive 
her  away  from  Beech  Lodge  while  that 
damned  god  was  there.  I  worked  my 
way  about  the  States,  till  one  day  some- 
thing called  me  back  to  England, 
and  I  came  hot  foot.  And  the  minute  I 
reached  the  house  I  knew  the  god  was 
still  there."  At  this  Martin  put  his  face 
between  his  hands,  while  his  great  should- 
ers began  to  heave. 

"I  think  I  understand,"  said  Derrick 
quietly,  "and  when  you  got  here  you  found 
that  you  were  nothing  more  to  her  than 
before?" 

Martin  pulled  himself  together.  "That's 
it,"  he  replied,  with  a  queer  glance  of 
gratitude,  "Nor  even  as  much.  It 
didn't  matter  if  I  was  alive  or  not, 
but  I  felt  that  infernal  image  stronger 
than  ever,  and  when  Mrs.  Millicent  came 
along  I  knew  the  thing  was  at  work 
again." 
"Yes-  I  felt  it  too." 
Martin  nodded.  "1  saw  that  you  did, 
though  you  were  all  in  the  dark.  Then 
Blunt  happened  in,  searching  for  it,  and 
you  know  the  rest.  When  my  woman 
came  in  last  night  to  the  study  and  saw 
things   just   as  they   had   once  been,  she 


thought  she  had  just  waked  up  again, 
and  I  hadn't  time  to  stop  her.  My  God, 
Mr.  Derrick,  did  you  know  what  was 
coming?" 

"I  had  a  fixed  belief  that  something 
would  happen,"  said  Derrick  frankly, 
then  paused  and  turned  to  the  inspector. 
"Is  there  anything  you  want  to  ask  him?" 

"No,  sir,  it's  all  as  clear  as  day  now — 
except,"  he  jerked  his  chin  at  Blunt, 
"what  this  man  has  to  say.  I  see  now 
how  that  knife  happened  to  be  in  the 
cottage.  Come  along.  Blunt,  out  with 
it." 

"I've  nothing  to  take  back,"  began  the 
pedlar  in  a  clear  voice,  "but  pick  any 
holes  in  it  you  like.  I  come  from  the 
Mong  Mountains,  where  I  was  born. 
My  father  was  an  Englishman,  but  I 
never  saw  him.  When  the  image  was 
taken  the  priests  sent  for  me,  and  my 
work  began.  It  took  me  years  to  find 
Martin — years  till  yesterday.  Then  I 
knew  I  had  found  what  I  sought.  The 
woman  saw  me,  and  she  knew  too. 
This  thing  which  is  in  your  house," 
he  glanced  swiftly  at  Derrick,  "must  go 
back.  God  lives  in  that  stone,  and  sac- 
rifices must  be  made  in  front  of  him. 
Do  what  you  will  with  me — it  does 
not  matter.  If  I  do  not  return,  others 
will  come  in  search  just  so  long  as  the 
image  calls  for  that  it  can  never  have  in 
this  country.  The  woman  killed  the 
man  because  the  god  bade  her.  She 
could  not  help  it.  But  this  is  oniy  the 
beginning  of  blood  which  will  run  again 
soon  if  Buddha  stays  in  your  keeping." 

The  voice  lifted  dominantly,  and  the 
pedlar's  features  took  on  a  look  of  men- 
acing prophecy.  "What  do  the  children 
of  to-day  know  of  the  wisdom  that  dwelt 
in  the  Mountains  of  Mong  when  England 
was  peopled  by  naked  savages?  They 
are  like  infants  with  their  toys.  So  if 
you  do  not  give  me  the  god,  then  make 
an  end  of  me  quickly,  so  that  my  people 
may  make  ready  another  messenger— 
who  will  not  ask,  but  take.  This  man 
and  the  woman  who  killed  have  but  done 
what  it  was  written  they  should  do  at  the 
will  of  Buddha." 

SILENCE  fell  in  the  little  room.  The 
inspector's  eyes  were  half  closed  as 
though  he  were  peering  at  visions  hitherto 
unguessed.  A  cart  creaked  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  that  did  not  lift  an  abiding 
sensation  that  the  hand  of  the  immortal 
East  had  fallen  on  the  village  of  Bamber- 
ley.  Martin  did  not  move,  and  the  ped- 
lar sat,  his  wrists  manacled,  his  lean  fin- 
gers clasped  and  a  look  of  intense  abstrac- 
tion on  his  dark, smooth  face.  Derrick 
felt  extraordinarily  impotent,  and  made 
an   indefinite   gesture. 

"Inspector,"  he  said  after  a  long  pause. 
"I    make  no  charge    against    Martin." 

The  big  man  came  suddenly  to  him- 
self, felt  in  his  pocketandproduced  akey. 
There  was  a  click  ofsteel.  Martin  stood 
up  a  free  man. 

"You  might  go  back  to  the  cottage 
now,"  Derrick  looked  him  ful;  in  the  eyes. 

Martin  shook  himself  like  a  wet  dog, 
said  one  sibilant  word  of  farewell  to  the 
pedlar  and  vanished.  His  deliberate 
step  was  still  audible,  when  the  inspector 
fastened   an   enquiring  eye  on  Blunt. 

"What  about  this  man,  sir?  Ain't 
going  to  come  down  so  easy  on  him,  are 
you?" 

"I  take  it  that  the  only  charge  is  house- 
breaking?" 

"That's    true,    but — " 

"And  the  only  damage  is  to  that  French 
window?" 

"That's   for   you   to   say,    sir." 

"Then  I  make  no  charge  against  this 
man  either  if  you  are  willing  to  keep  him 
in  detention  as  a  witness  till  to-morrow 
morning,  then  get  his  undertaking  never 
to  enter  England   again." 

"It  isn't  exactly  regular,  sir,   but^" 

"The  reason  is  that  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing he  will  have  no  reason  for  staying 
here,"  said  Derrick  significantly, "Doyou 
agree  to  this.  Blunt?"  j 

The  pedlar  gazed  at  him  blankly,  and 
nodded.     He  knew  what  Derrick  meant. 

The  master  of  Beech  Lodge  walked 
slowly  home.  There  was  but  one  thing 
left  to  do  now.  He  felt  unexplainably  | 
younger  and  happier.  Mary  met  him 
at  the  door  with  a  question  in  her  gray 
eyes. 

"Jack,  do  you  know  that  Martin  is 
at    work    in    the    garden?" 

"Yes,  I  hoped  he  would  be,  poor  devil." 

"Then  it's  all  over  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned?" 

"Practically." 
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fo^  yo„^  EVES 


"And  what  about  the  other  man?" 
"He  leaves  England  to-morrow,  never 
to    come    back." 
"I'm  thankful  for  that." 
He  sent  her  a  keen  glance.  "Do  you 
mind  coming  into  the  study  (or  a  while. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you?" 

"Can't  we  stay  out  here  in  the  sun?" 
she  asked  nervously.  "I'm  afraid  I'll 
never   like   the   study    now." 

".Just  for  this  time.  I  rather  want  you 
there." 

.\t  that  she  nodded  dubiously.  He 
threw  open  the  shattered  window,  gave 
the  portrait  a  swift  look  and  began  to 
talk. 

At  the  end  of  a  half  hour  Mary  had  the 
whole  story.  She  listened,  her  lips  parted, 
her  fair,  young  face  a  picture  of  changing 
emotion.  Pity,  fear  and  wonder  were  in 
her  eyes  as  they  travelled  from  Millicent's 
desk  to  the  panel,  then  down  to  where 
a  woman  of  mystery  had  so  lately   lain. 

"Jack,"  she  whispered,  "poor  Perkins 
must  have  lived  in  a  sort  of  hell." 

"She  did,  without  question.  It  was 
the  continuation  of  what  Martin  called 
the  jungle  madness.  Blunt  has  it  too. 
That's  why  he's  leaving  England.  I 
never  told  you,"  he  went  on  with  a  cur- 
ious lift  in  his  voice,  "that  it  was  begin- 
ning to  touch  me." 

"But  that's  impossible,  Jack,"  she 
countered  quickly  "You've  never  seen 
the  jungle." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I've  changed 
my  views  of  what's  impossible  lately. 
Blunt  was  probably  right  when  he  said 
that  we  were  like  infants  compared  to 
some  of  those  eastern  peoples.  The  spir- 
it of  the  jungle  has  been  in  this  house  for 
years.     Millicent   brought   it   with   him. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  whispered. 

He  got  up,  and  pressed  the  hidden 
spring.  From  the  shadowed  recess  the 
jade  Buddha  peered  out.  He  took  the 
thing  in  his  hand  and  stared  at  it  thought- 
fully. 

"I  mean  this.  There  is  ample  proof 
that  it  exercises  a  strange  power  over 
certain  minds  and  imaginations.  It  is 
the  object  of  awe  amongst  thousands  we 
have  never  seen,  and  never  will  see.  It 
has  brought  men  half  round  the  world, 
and  there  are  others  waiting  the  call  to 
follow.  Just  so  long  as  it  exists  there  will 
be  theft  and  crime  and  murder  and  pain. 
And  that's  why  it  must  exist  no  longer." 

Mary  was  on  her  feet.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do,"  she  asked  apprehen- 
sively.    "That  is  Mrs.  Millicent's." 

"I'm  going  to  rid  Beech  Lodge  of 
jungle  fever,"  he  said  grimly,  and,  lay- 
ing the  image  on  the  hearth,  took  a  small 
hammer   out   of   a   drawer. 

"You  mustn't.  Jack,"  she  expostulated, 
and  caught  at  his  arm? 

But  Mary  was  too  late.  The  hammer, 
driven  with  all  the  strength  of  Derrick's 
wrist,  fell  fair  on  the  malignant  head. 
There  was  a  shivering  sound  as  of  tinkling 
glass,  and  the  image  dissolved  into  mot- 
tled green  fragments.  One  of  these  caught 
Derrick's  thumb  and  beaded  it  with  blood. 

"Evil  to  the  very  end,"  he  laughed. 
"That's  the  best  bit  of  work  I've  done 
for  a  long  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  old 
thing,  I  was  beginning  to  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams  myself.  Perkins  was 
getting  me  mesmerized,  being  what  the 
Americans  call  'locoed'  herself.  Now 
the  Augean  stables  are  clean,  and  I  can 
settle  down  to  work." 

But  for  all  he  said,  though  he  went  on 
chatting  cheerfully  for  some  time,  Mary 
was  unconvinced. 

"I'm  afraid.  Jack,  I  can't  shake  this 
off  the  way  you  do.  I  will  never  come 
in  here  without  seeing  that  poor  woman, 
and  I'm  dreadfully  depressed  to  think 
that  we've  got  this  awful  place  for  a  whole 
year.  Do  you  wonder  that  Mrs.  Thurs- 
by,  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Millicent, 
could  not  live  in  it?" 

Derrick  glanced  at  the  wreckage  on 
the  hearth.  He  was  content  with  Beech 
Lodge  now,  even  more  content  than  when 
first  he  surveyed  the  panelled  walls  of 
Millicent's  study,  but  he  wondered 
whether  he  too  would  be  able  to  banish 
the  grim  picture  so  lately  spread  in  this 
ancient   room. 

A  S  THE  days  passed  there  set  in  a  cer- 
.Tl  tain  reaction.  He  found  that  he  had 
so  far  yielded  to  mysterious  influence 
that  now  the  invisible  touch  was  difficult 
to  shake  off.  Blunt  was  out  of  England, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  the  hills  of  Mong. 
Blunt  also  knew  that  .the  jade  god  had 
ceased  to  exist,  for  the  inspector  told  him 
so  before  he  started  on  foot  through  the 


brown  fields  of  Bamberley.  But  it  was 
not  till  a  week  later,  when  Thursby's 
i)ig  car  rolled  up  the  drive  that  the  Der- 
ricks got  a  real  breath  of  fresh  air.  Mrs. 
Thursby  was  greatly  excited.  Her  hus- 
band looked  a  little  sheepish. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  former  explosively 
to  Mary  Derrick,  "what  a  perfectly 
awful  time  you  must  have  had.  We 
were  in  France  when  we  read  of  it,  and 
now  when  I  think  of  that  woman  Perkins, 
it  gives  me  the  shivers." 

"Matter  of  fact,"  added  Thursby, 
with  a  glance  at  Millicent's  portrait, 
"we  didn't  tell  you  about  the  other  case 
because  it  didn't  seem  necessary.  I 
reckoned  that  so  far  as  you  were  concern- 
ed ignorance  was  bliss.  The  agents 
thought  so  too." 
"Perhaps  it  was,"  said  Derrick  dryly. 
"I  understand  that  woman  now,"  put 
in  Mrs.  Thursby,  "for  of  course  she  was 
mad.  Fancy  living  with  her  for  two 
years.  Fancy  a  mad  person  bringing  in 
your  tea  every  morning.  What  made 
her    mad,     Mr.     Derrick?" 

"There  was  insanity  in  her  family." 
"Well,"    she    said    reflectively,    "that 
was  the  only  thing  the  matterwith  Beech 
Lodge — a  crazy  housemaid.     I  wish  I'd 
known  that  before." 

"Why?"    asked    Mary    curiously.' 
"I'd   never   have  let  it.     We've  taken 
another   place  now  by  the  month,  and 
already  found  out  that  we  don't  like  it  at 
all." 

Derrick  laughed.  "It  doesn't  happen 
that  you're  in  the  market  for  Beech  lodge 
does  it?" 

She  glanced  at  him  swiftly.  "That's  a 
funny  idea,  but  I  don't  know.  Are  we, 
James?" 

Light  began  to  dawn  on  the  Derricks. 
The  reason  of  this  visit  was  now  quite 
plain.  Mary  made  a  little  secret  signal. 
"I'm  only  joking  of  course,"  said  her 
husband,  "having  just  moved  in  at  very 
CO  riderable  expense,  it's  rather  foolish 
to  talk  of  moving  out  again,  isn't  it?" 

Thursby  pushed  out  his  lips.  "Oh, 
I  don't  know.  Circumstances  alter 
cases.  I  learned  long  ago,  for  instance, 
that  when  my  wife  gets  a  premonition 
that  something  is  going  to  happen  it 
most  always  does.  If  she  said  that  she 
had  a  feeling  that  we  were  coming  back  to 
Beech  Lodge  I'd  bet  on  it." 

Derrick  chuckled.  "Aren't  you  reckon- 
ing   without    your    host?" 

"That's  just  what  my  wife  would  leave 
me  to  do."  He  paused.  "I  wonder  what 
Mrs.  Millicent  thought  of  all  this?" 

"She  came  here  the  day  after  it  happen- 
ed, and  feels  as  we  do." 

"That  it's  a  sort  of  release  for  Perkins 
and  everyone  else?"  put  in  Mrs.  Thursby 
quickly.  "That's  the  only  way  to  look 
at  it." 

Mary  nodded.  "When  do  you  expect 
to  go  back  to  France?" 

Mrs.  Thursby's  plump  hand  made  a 
gesture.     "I    shouldn't    be    surprised    if 
that    depended    on    you." 
"Oh!" 

The  other  woman  took  a  long  breath. 
"My  dear,  it's  no  use  beating  about  the 
bush  any  longer.  Just  eight  days  ago  and 
a  few  hours  after  we  had  taken  this  other 
place — which  I  say  quite  frankly  we 
don't  like — I  suddenly  wanted  to  come 
back  to  Beech  Lodge.  I  never  thought 
at  all  of  that  dreadful  woman,  she  didn't 
seem  to  matter  any  longer,  and  when  I 
told  my  husband  what  was  the  matter 
with  me,  he  only  laughed  and  said  the 
idea  was  absurd." 

"Is  that  why  you  went  to  France?" 
asked   Mary   curiously. 

"Yes,  it  is.  My  husband  thought  I 
needed  a  change — at  least  so  he  said. 
But  that  wasn't  it." 

"No,"  said  Thursby,  "not  exactly." 
"Well,"  she  resumed,  "no  sooner  had 
we  got  to  France  than  we  read  about 
what  happened  here.  Then  I  knew  what 
was  the  matter  with  me.  It  was  just 
as  though  that  dreadful  woman  had  whis- 
pered that  she  was  out  of  the  way  now, 
and  I  might  come  back."  The  stout 
lady  paused,  with  an  odd  expression  on 
her  round  face,  and  glanced  about,  nod- 
ding slowly.  "Sonowl  do  want  to  come 
if  it  can  be  arranged  conveniently.  That's 
up  to  my  husband  and  yours.  It's  not  a 
matter  of  money  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

SHE  leaned  back  with  an  expression 
announcing  that  on  this  subject  she 
had  emptied  her  mind.  Thursby's 
hands  were  deep  in  his  "pockets,  and  he 
stared  across  tlie  smooth  lawn.  Mary 
Derrick  signalled  again,  this  time  with  a 
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ecision  that  left  no  possibility  of  doubt 

to  what  she  desired. 

"Suppose  we  took  a  walk  round  the 
arden?".     said    Derrick. 

Thursby  turned  and  nodded.  When 
he  two  men  had  disappeared,  Mrs. 
'hursby   heaved    a   contented   sigh. 

'That'll  be  all  right — if  it  suits  you. 
'ell  me,  did  you  think  it  very  queer 
hat  I  said  about  Perkins  when  I  was 
ere?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  did,  but  I  kept  her  be- 
iuse  there  was  no  one  else  available." 

"Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know  the 
is  and  outs  of  it,  but  I  felt  that  neither 
f  us  had  much  to  do  with  her  staying. 

owever  I've  got  a  jewel  of  a  girl  now 
ho'll  go  anywhere.  I  suppose  if  our 
Hpective  husbands  agree  there'll  have  to 
e  another  inventory  taken." 

"We  haven't  had  time  to  do  much 
amage,  yet."  smiled  Mary.  "That 
"rench  window  was  broken,  but  it  has 
een  repaired."  She  paused  and  some- 
hing  drew  her  eyes  to  the  hearth. 
There's  that  jade  image."  she  added 
ncertainly. 

"What  jade  image?  I  never  saw  one 
ere." 

"Look   in   the   fireplace." 

The  stout  woman  stooped,  and  picked 
p  an  emerald  splinter.  "It  isn't  ours, 
ut  what  lovely  stuff.  My  dear,  don't 
hrow  that  away.  Jade  is  worth  a  small 
ortune  now,  and  very  fashionable, 
'here's  enough  here  to  make  a  gorgeous 
ecklace." 

The  thought  of  the  remodelled  Buddha 
nth  his  cold  fingers  round  her  throat 
ave  Mary  an  involuntary  chill.  "I 
eally  don't  want  it,"  she  protested,  "and 
esides  it  must  belong  to  Mrs.  Millicent. 
Tes,  I  know  it  does,  so  there  will  be  a  bill 
or    dilapidations." 

Mrs.  Thursby  swept  the  fragments 
ito  her  bag.  "If  you  found  it  in  the 
lOuse  it  belongs  to  us,  so  don't  worry 
bout  the  dilapidations.  We  bought 
Jeech  Lodge  as  it  stood  with  all  it  con- 
ained.  And  don't  say  anything  about 
t  to  my  husband.  I'll  give  him  a  sur- 
irise  in  about  a  month.  Here  they  come 
low.     I  think  it's  all  arranged." 

The  Thursbys  rolled  away  a  quarter  of 
;n  hour  later,  and  as  the  big  car  dwindled 
own  the  drive  Derrick  slipped  his  arm 
nto  that  of  his  wife  and  gave  a  contented 
igh. 

'It's  not  so  bad,  old  thing,  for  a  month  s 
vork.  He  pays  all  our  moving  expenses 
;nd  five  hundred  pound  for  the  cancella- 
ion  of  the  lease.  You  know  we  had  the 
iption  of  taking  it  for  several  years.  More 
han  that  he  has  a  cottage  in  Surrey  we 
:an  get  at  a  knock-down  price — which 
ounds  just  the  thing.  You  didn't  say  a 
rord  about  Mrs.  Millicent,  did  you?" 

She  told  him  about  the  jade  fragments, 
nd  he  nodded  with  relief.  "It's  just  as 
veil.  The  thing  is  theirs  legally,  and 
Wrs.  Millicent  would  not  have  it  near 
ler  in  any  case.  You  remember  when  I 
howed  her  that  panel?" 

Before  Mary's  eyes  moved  the  picture 
>f  the  little  woman  as  she  sat  with  clasp- 
d  hands  listening  to  the  unravelling  of 
he  mystery  of  her  husband's  death. 
There  had  been  no  complaint,  no  aban- 
lonment  of  grief,  but  only  a  great  wist- 
ul  wonder.  It  explained  so  much  that 
ihe  had  never  understood  before.  His 
itrango  ways,  his  nervousness  that  grad- 
lally  undermined  his  business  ability  so 
hat  he  turned  to  speculation  with  disas- 
TOus  results,  the  masklike  face  of  Perkins 
she  attended  the  shrine  of  which  her 
naster  was  the  unconscious  pr'est. 
Then,  after  an  eloquent  silence,  she  had 
itared  long  at  the  portrait  and  whispered 
that  he  was  happier  now.  And  remem- 
bering all  this  it  seemed  that  Mrs.  Milli- 
:;ent  would  not  want  that  jade  image. 

EXACTLY  three  weeks  after  he  had 
completed  the  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents of  Beech  Lodge,  Mr.  Jarrad,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Dawkins,  stood  again  in 
the  panelled  study.  He  had  approached 
the  house  with  an  admirable  manner  in 
which  professional  dignity  was  blended 
with  obvious  knowledge  of  all  that  had 
happened  in  the  meantime.  Mr.  Daw- 
kins,  impressed  by  the  air  of  the  older 
man,  was  becomingly  taciturn.  There 
had  been  opportunity  to  talk  a  good  deal 
on  the  way  down  from  London.  Now 
the  inventoi^y  book  was  opened,  and  laid 
on  Millicent's  desk.  Mr.  .Jarrad  took  out 
a  large  handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose 
as  though  he  eajoyed  it.  He  had  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Derrick  were 
aot,  and  that  the  cook  was  safely  back  in 


the  kitchen.     The  morning  was  fine  and 
clear. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of 
unction,  "when  I've  heard  of  a  case  ex- 
actly like  this.  Here  we  are,  paid  to  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  over  again  just 
because  a  foolish  woman  killed  herself. 
We've  both  seen  houses  that  were  enough 
to  make  any  sensitive  woman  commit 
suicide,  but,"  here  he  glanced  round  ap- 
provingly, "they  were  not  houses  like 
this.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  a 
remark  I  made  about  'things'  when  we 
were  here  last?" 

"I  do,"  said  Dawkins,  "and  what's 
more  I've  been  thinking  of  it  ever  since." 
"Well,  these  are  not  the  kind  of  things 
to  make  one  tired  of  life.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  when  I've  seen  a  room  I  like  better. 
Mrs.  MilHcent's  work  of  course — all  of 
it." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  that  woman 
killed  Mr.  Millicent?"  put  in  Dawkins 
thoughtfully. 

Mr.  Jarrad  smiled.  "Why  do  you 
suppose    a    woman    does    anything?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  I've  only  been  mar- 
ried    a     year." 

"Then  you  know  more  now  than  you 
will  in  ten.  The  appearance  of  that 
woman  suggested  that  she  might  do 
anything,  if  you  remember.  If  the  cause 
was  what  it  usually  is — jealousy — I 
only  wonder  why  she  waited  so  many 
years.  There's  a  lot  of  queer  things 
about  it— for  instance  that  foreigner  who 
shammed  dead,  then  slid  out  of  the  sta- 
tion where  he  was  under  arrest." 
"What  was  he  doing  here?" 
"Might  as  well  ask  why  Mr.  Millicent's 
gardener  came  back  as  if  he  wanted  to 
put  his  head  into  the  noose,"  answered 
Mr.  Jarrad  sententiously.  "Might  as 
well  ask  why  my  client  wants  this  house 
so  badly,  having  just  let  it  for  a  term  of 
years.  Might  as  well  ask  a  heap  of 
things  that  will  never  be  answered— 
and  I  don't  know  but  what  it's  as  well  in 
the  long  run.  What  we  don't  know 
won't  hurt  us  so  long  as  we  keep  on  not 
knowing  it.  Now  how  about  the  contents 
of   this   room?" 

"Stuff's  the  same,  but  differently 
arranged,   that's   all." 

Mr.  Jarrad  strolled  across  to  the  desk, 
and  adjusted  his  glasses.     He  peered  for 
a  moment,  then  frowned. 
"That's  odd,  very  odd." 
"What   is?" 

"You  remember  that  stain  I  pointed 
out.     Well  I  can't  see  it  at  all  now." 

Dawkins  turned  a  few  leaves  of  the 
inventory  book.  "Here  it  is — a  post 
entry.  Large,  irregular  stain  on  leather 
desk  top,  nearly  effaced.  Right  ho, 
let's  have  a  look."  He,  too,  peered,  then 
stood  up  with   an  exclamation. 

"You  must  have  mesmerized  me  into 
seeing  it  before.  It's  not  there  now. 
Initial  this  erasure,  will  you!  What's 
next." 

"Look  here,"  said  Jarrad,  "let's 
count  the  books  and  articles  of  furniture, 
pass  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
room  and  call  the  thing  a  go.  Your  clients 
are  not  the  kind  that  give  me  any  worry." 
Dawkins  nodded,  and  began  the  reci- 
tal, reading  from  the  book  in  a  rapid 
sing-song  voice  as  though  he  were  chant- 
ing the  creed  of  the  inventory  man. 

"General  condition  excellent,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Jarrad  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  agree 
to   that.     Look   at   this   mantle!" 

He  drew  a  finger  across  the  smooth 
surface,  leaving  a  faint  trail,  where  the 
dust    had    been    displaced. 

"Couldn't  do  that  last  time  I  tried. 
No,  the  place  is  not  as  well  kept  as  it  was 
before.  Condition  fair,  I  should  say,  at 
the   best." 

Dawkins  sniffed,  and  made  an  investi- 
gation for  himself.  "Perhaps  you're  right. 
I  suppose  Mrs.  Derrick  is  a  little  short  of 
help.  'Condition  fair.'  Anything  else?" 
Jarrad  stared  at  the  hearth.  "Yes — 
there  is.  One  fireplace  tile  split.  Y'ou 
have  no   note   of   that,  I  think?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Dawkins,  "just  let 
mo  check   it." 

He  was  bending  over  the  hearth,  when 
Derrick  came  in.  Jarrad  made  a  digni- 
fied bow. 

"We  have  just  completed,  this  room, 
sir,  and  the  only  damage  we  find  is  to 
this  hearth.  It's  a  small  matter,  but 
nothing  is  too  small  for  us  to  note.  Per- 
haps you  remember  when  it  happened, 
as   it   is  evidently   quite  recent?" 

Derrick  stared  at  the  cracked  tile. 
"Yes,"  he  said  slowly.  "I  shall  always 
remember  that." 
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;  ATTRACTING  BIRDS  ABOUT  THE  HOME 


In   summer    the    birds*   ^reat   need 
is    water   rather   than   food. 


PARKS,  gardens 
and  even  the 
smallest  o 
lawns,  can  be  made  attractive  to  bird  life  if  we  know  how 
to  go  about  it  and  are  willing  to  provide  the  bare  essen- 
tials of  bird  existence — food,  water  and  safe  nesting  ac- 
commodation. 

In  summer  the  birds'  great 
need  in  towns  is  water  rather 
than  food,  and  the  simplest 
bath  .set  out  in  the  open  and 
away  from  the  danger  of  cats, 
is  sure  of  patronage.  In  win- 
ter, too,  birds  can  be  easily 
attracted  about  the  house  by 
regularly  providing  for  their 
modest  food  requirements. 
A  bird  house  or  two 
about  the  home  will  also 
be  found  full  of  interest 
to  the  household  as  many 
varieties  of  Canadian  birds 
have  already  shown  their 
willingness  to  nest  in  these 
habitations. 

There  are  practical  di- 
rections given  in  a  number 
of  bird  books,  which  it  is 

well  for  Scouts  to  consult  for  specific  direction,  on  the 
purchasing  or  construction  and  placing  of  nesting  boxes. 
These  are  of  a  wide  range  of  architectural  design,  from 

empty  tomato 
cans  to  hollowed-* 
out  sections  of 
small  trees  in  im- 
itation of  wood- 
pecker nests,  and 
including  also  the 
community  or 
apartment  plan 
of  bird  houses 
which  are  most 
attractive  to 
martins  on  ac- 
count of  their  highly  developed  social  instinct. 

It  is  wise  to  get  practical  directions  about  your  bird 
house  at  the  outset  and  in  fact  unles.s  you  do  so  you  are 
apt  to  find  that  instead  of 
attracting    wrens    or   blue- 
birds,   robins,    flickers    or 
purple  martins,  it  is  overrun 
by  noisy  English  sparrows. 
Thelatter  were  transplanted 
in   successive   importations 
from  Europe  half  a  century 
ago   to   the   fertile   soil    of 
North  America,  as  a  means 
of  assisting  the  native  birds 
in  controlling  insect  pests. 
The   newcomers    quickly 
made    the    most    of    their 
opportunities  and  there  is 
no  parallel  anywhere  for  the 
rapidity    of    their    increase 
and  spread  over  the  entire 
North  American  continent. 
Public  sentiment  has  long 
since  turned  against  them, 
but  efforts  made  to  control 
their    spread   have  so    far 
been    of   relatively   small   avail.     A 
"wretched   interloper"   he  has  been 
called,  destructive  of  fruits  and  gar- 
den produce,  and  almost  without  a 
friend  among  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can naturalists.    And  yet  one  cannot 
but  admire  his  hardihood,  his  Intel-         S"  Flicker  at  the 

i:„  ^    J_^        .       ..       ,     ,  ,  .    ,  Woodpeckers  bird 

ligence  and   the  instinct  by  which,  house. 


like  a  true  Anglo-Saxon,  he  fits  himself  to  the  surround- 
ings of  whatever  region  he  inhabits. 

Making  Friends  with  the  Birds 

/\  N  IDEAL  landscape  in  which  to  find  and  study  birds 
■^~^  of  different  varieties  would  include  a  meadow  dotted 
with  trees  and  a  roed-bordered  stream  or  pond,  with  ad- 
jacent woods,  orchards  and  hills.    Birds  are  always  more 
numerous  in  well  watered  regions  than  in  dry  surround- 
ngs.    There  are  a  hundred  birds  along  the  stream  in  the 
valley  to  one  on  the  mountain  top.    But  if  conditions  such 
as  these  are  not  obtainable,  do  not  despair,  because 
a  good  deal  of  natural  history  can  be  learned  with 
p'easure  from  the  birds  in  or  about  your  own  homes. 
The  bird  lover  is  privileged  to  pursue  his  quest, 
if  he  will,  the  year  around.    No  season  is  closed  to 
him,  either  by  law  or  by  nature.     Even  in  mid- 
winter there  is  much  to  interest  and  to  learn  and, 
indeed,  it  is  when  frosts  are  heavy  and  the  snows 
deep  that  the  dauntless  courage  of  bird  life  shows 
at  its  best  and,  if  our  little  brother  of  the  air  is  at 
this  season  found  lying  lifeless  by  the  roadside,  it  is 
seldom  from  the  cold  alone  that  he  has  perished  but 
much   oftener  from  exposure  and  starvation   to- 
gether. 

Bird  study  may  be  more  truthfully  described  as  a  sport 
or  pastime  than  a  study  in  the  school  sense,  and  the  Scout 
who  takes  it  up  thereby  establishes  a  new  link  of  interest 
with  the  great  world  out  of  doors 
which   will   continue   to   give   him 
pleasure  when  boyhood  has  passed 
into  maturity  and  on  even  to  the 
snows  of  old  age.    All  that  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  equipment  is  an  inex- 
pensive opera  or  field  glass,  a  note 
book  and  a  good  bird  reference  book 
of  which  there  are  several  on  the 
market. 

You  may  either  take  your  book 
with  you  into  the  woods  or  fields — 
some  bird  books  are  written  for 
this  special  purpose-or  you  may 
use  your  note  book  to  jot  down  the 
colours,  markings  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  any  unfamiliar  birds  you 
encounter,  and  afterwards  identify 
them  with  certainty  from  your 
reference  book  at  home.  You  will 
find  it  impossible  to  carry  home  a 
clear  enough  remembrance  in  your 
head  alone  of  unfamiliar  bird  species 
encountered  in  an  afternoon's  ramble,  so  it  is  better  far  to 
use  your  note-book  as  you  go  along.  By  so  doing  you  can 
usually  get  a  record  not  only  of  the  bird's  markings  and 
size  as  "between  wren  and  sparrow"  or  "between  sparrow 
and  robin,"  etc.,  but  you  can  be  certain  just  where  it  was 
seen,  whether  near  the  ground  or  high  up,  in  heavy  woods, 
garden,  swamp  or  open  country,  and  note  can  be  made  at 
the  same  time  of  its  characteristic  movements,  notes  and 
nest.  In  this  way  you  can  make  quite  sure  of  the  bird's 
identity  when  it  comes  time  to  consult  your  book,  whereas 
otherwise  it  might  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

A  .Source  of  Information 


'T*HE  biological  division  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
A  Ottawa,  will,  on  request,  take  pleasure  in  identifying 
any  bird  specim.ens  for  boy  scouts,  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  for  themselves.  Each  request  to 
this  end  should  be  accompanied  by  as  clear  a  description 
of  the  bird  as  the  scout  can  furnish. 

It  is  better  to  be  plainly  dressed  when  you  go  afield 
and  in  approaching  a  bird  to  try  and  keep  the  sun  at  your 
back.    Professional  ornithologists  add  to  the  foregoing  a 


small  tent,  made  of  a<jl 
long    handled    iir-     ' 
brella  stuck   into  ' 
ground  and  draped  down   to  the  ground  with   ag.' 
denim  curtain.     Under  such  cover  one  can  enjoy 
closest  observation  of  our  feathered  friends  and  ob' 
photographs  really  worth  having. 


Ever    hunery    offsprinR. 


It  is  surprising,  though,  hdw 
close  one  can  get  with  practiie 
to  even  very  shy  birds  without 
any  tent.     Pick  out   a  likely 
spot  beneath  the  shade  of  some  convenient  tree  and  if  >  «u 
remain  motionless  for  a  short  time  the  birds'  sense  of 
danger  quickly  passes.     The  bird  lover  who  is  also  pos- 
sessed of  a   camera  will  find  it  a  fascinating  sport  to 
photograph  birds  in  their  natural 
haunts,  including  the  nesting  birds 
and   their   ever   hungry    offspring. 
Hunting  birds  with  a  camera  calls 
for    a    great    deal    more    coolness, 
patience  and  skill  than  huntingwith 
a  gun.    But  there  is  both  a  zest  and 
a  lasting  satisfaction  in  this  sport 
that  no  killing  of  wild  life  with  fire- 
arms can  equal. 

Some    naturalists    are    able    to 
attract  birds  about  them  by  making 
a  "squeak"  by  kissing  the  back  of 
their  hands  or  fingers  vigorously  in 
a  way  that  resembles  the  cry  of  a 
young  or  wounded  bird.     Birds  arp 
ever  on  the  lookout  to  protect  ttf 
young  and  the  note  of  alarm,  ev. 
in  its  counterfeit  form,  will  off 
bring  a  number  of  anxious  parei -~ 
around  you  to  find  out  what  is  tl  • 
matter. 

Tramping  heedlessly  through  thp 
woods  is  apt,  on  the  contrary,  to  drive  all  timid  birds 
away.  Hunting  birds  is  like  a  good  many  other  things  in 
life:  you  must  have  your  eyes,  ears  and  m'.nd  wide  open 
and  you  must  search 
diligently,  if  you 
expect  to  find. 

Whenever  you 
discover  a  bird's 
nest  be  careful  not 
to  disturb  the  fol- 
iage about  it  or  the 
eggs,  and  do  not 
make  your  visits  too 
frequent,  or  you  may 
drive  the  parent 
birds  away.  The 
same  is  true  of 
ground  nests.  In 
both  cases  it  is  well 
to  remember  that 
your  tracks  are  apt 
to  be  followed  by  an 
enemy  of  bird  kind.  wild  geese 


A    Bluebird    inspecting:    his    new    home. 
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The  scout  who  remembers  these  simple 
instructions  can  soon  become  a  successful 
student  of  birds  and  will  learn  many 
things  about  them.  It  was  so  that  most 
naturalists  began  their  studies. 

Wild    Bird   Guests 

ALTHOUGH  the  wild  goose  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  cautious  of 
Canadian  birds,  at  Kingsville  in  Essex 
County,  Ontario,  a  resident  named  Jack 
Miner  has  brought  large  numbers  of  these 
creatures  to  a  state  of  extraordinary 
domestication,  and  incidentally  provided 
at  his  own  expense  one  of  the  most  spectac- 
ular demonstrations  of  bird  preservation 
to  be  seen  anywhere  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  he  placed  a  few 
domesticated  Canada  geese  in  an  enclo- 
sure, and  thereby  finally  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing a  number  of  migrant  wild  fowl  of 
the  same  species  to  nest  on  his  farm.  There 
are  two  small  ponds  on  the  farm,  one 
thirty-five  yards  across,  the  other  about 
thirty  by  fifty  yards.  The  first  year 
seventeen  wild  geese  settled  on  one  of 
these  ponds.  The  next  year  there  were 
thirty,  then  one  hundred  and  fifty,  then 
five  hundred  and  after  that  Miner  said 
he  could  not  count  them  for  he  had  about 
five  acres  of  geese,  all  told. 

Mr.W.  E.  Saunders,  of  London,  Ontar- 
ario,  a  well  known  Canadian  authority  on 
birds,  writes  that:  "One  morning  last 
April  one  thousand  wild  geese  came  to 
Miner's  farm,  all  of  which  lit  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  house. 
Many  of  them — by  actual  count  42,5 — 
were  in  the  small  enclosure  right  in  front 
of  his  dining  room  window.  I  went  into 
the  enclosure  with  him  and  found  it 
quite  possible  to  walk  to  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  of  the  nearest  goose.  But, 
when  these  geese  were  out  on  the  lake, 
two  miles  distant,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  a  boat  within  one  half  of  a 
mile  of  them.  In  one  case  they  knew 
absolutely  they  were  on  safe  ground  and 
in  the  other  case  they  suspected  danger 
because  man  is  a  dangerous  animal.  To 
them,  however,  the  man  who  goes  about 
.lack  Miner's  place  is  safe,  and,  therefore, 
they  were  not  in  the  least  alarmed." 


Birds    Do 


Communicate 
Another 


with    One 


IT  SEEMS,"  Mr.  Saunders  further 
observes,  "these  birds  have  methods 
of  communication,  not  only  between 
members  of  their  own  species  but  with 
others,  because  one  day,  during  last  year's 
migration,  while  the  geese  were  visiting 
Miner's  place,  on  four  different  occasions 
flocks  of  wild  swans  flew  over  them,  ap- 
parently to  see  if  these  stories  the  geese 
were  telling  about  the  safety  and  pleasant 
conditions  on  Miner's  farm  were  true. 
But,  while  the  swans  found  this  seemed  to 
be  the  case,  because  the  geese  were  down 
on  the  pond  on  the  farm,  they  felt  like  the 
farmer,  who,  seeing  the  giraffe  for  the 
first  time  at  a  menagerie,  said:  'There 
ain't  no  such  animal.'  The  swans  looked 
at  the  geese  and  said:  'It  looks  safe,  but 
cannot  be,'  and  went  away.  Now 
Miner's  ambition  is  to  have  some  swans 
in  order  to  assure  these  wild  fellows  that 
it  is  really  all  right  on  his  farm." 

The  partridge,  an  exceedingly  wary 
bird,  has  been  domesticated  in  rare 
instances  to  the  point  of  coming  into  the 
barnyard  to  feed  with  the  hens.  But 
intimacies  of  this  order  are  by  no  means 
easy  of  cultivation.  Birds  in  general  are 
accustomed  to  regard  mankind  with  fear 
and  suspicion  and,  although  their  in- 
stinctive dread  of  human  beings  can  usual- 
ly be  overcome  by  kindness,  the  lesson  is 
one  which  ordinarily  takes  time  and 
patience. 
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RADIO  ENGINEERING 

Offers  YOU  a  wonderful  future. 
Write  us  for  SPECIAL  TERMS. 
Valuable  Electrical  and  Radio 
apparatus  FREE  with  courses  of 
sttidy. 

RADIO  RECEIVING  SET, 
guaranteed  100  iniles,  given 
FREE   with  Radio  course. 

We  trained  over  2,000  men  for 
the  U.  S.  government.  Let  us 
train  you!     Monthly  payments. 

The  Joseph  G.  Branch 

INSTITUTE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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Across  Canada 

Wide  choice  of  routing  (see  panel 
below),  and  stop-over  privileges 
enable  you  to  cover  new  ground  in 
both  directions. 

The  "Continental  Limited'  operates  daily 
in  either  direction  between  Montreal  and  Tor- 
onto and  Pacific  Coast  points,  and  comprises 
through  All-Steel  Compartment-Observation- 
Library  car.  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
and  Dining  cars.  Colonist  cars  and  coaches 
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Etisl  of  Winnipeg 

Via  Quebec  an6  direct  throuRh  Cochrane 
Via  Montreal.  Ottawa.  North  Bay  and  Cochrane 
Via  Montreal  direct,  or  via  Oilawa.  to  Toronto 
Ihcnie  North  Bay  and  Cothranc.  or  Via  Port  Arthur 

West  of  Winnit>e(i 

Via    Main   Line    through    Mclvilte,    Saskatoon.  Edmonton.  Jasper  and 

Ml,  l^>b!it>n  Park*  to  Vanrtiuvcr  and  Vklorla:  or  via  Prince  Uuperl  and 

Inside  Pas*.»tfc  lo  Ala\ka  and  Paiidc  Ct>a*l  (K»tnt» 

Via  kejtina.  Sa^kalvx^n  and  North  Battleford.  or  Cdltfary  lo  Edmonlon 

thence  a»  above  _  „ 

Via  Cftiwra.  Saikatwn  and  Caldary.  or  North  Battkford  to  Edmonton 

ihtnce  as  above 

STOPOVEIl  PRIVILEGES 
Round  trip  Tickets 

Summer  Excursion  \  At  &H  points  in  Canada.  lAithin  limit. 

All    year    TouriM     I 

One  Way  Tickels  10  days  at  MinakI,  Jasper  and  Mount  Robs4>n 

Titkels  and  full  information  ohtdinAblc  fromnCiAresC  CAnadfan  Nationrtl 
or  Grand  Trunk  Haitway  Adcitt     Ask  for  "Acrosi  Canada  '  Rooklct. 
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Welsh 

Rarebit 

No  other  cheese 
can  give  quite  the 
sametangandzest- 
ful  flavor  to  Welsh 
Rarebit  as 

M^reain  Cheese^' 

It  is  an  ideal  foun- 
dation for  cream 
dishes.  The  rich- 
ness, the  creamy 
consistency  make 
it  not  only  better 
to  work  with,  but 
more  economical. 

Ingersoll   Packing 
Co.,  Limited 

Ingersoll     -     Ontario,      -     Canada 


FRIEND  OF  THE  NEEDY  AND  LONESOME 

The  Story  of  the  Myriad  Activities  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Freiman  Whose  Name  Stand 

for    Kindliness   to   Jew  and   Gentile  Alike 


By     MADGE     MACBETH 


THE  WORLD  would  have  called 
him  a  derelict.  He  slouched 
against  the  wall  of  a  certain  Mis- 
sion and  made  a  great  outcry  against  the 
bitterness  of  his  fate. 

"No  money,  no  job,  no  clothes  de- 
cent enough  for  the  light  of  day,  and 
hungry,"  he  complained.  "Wot's  the 
answer,  boys?     \Vot  am  I  going  to  do?" 

Somebody  suggested  that  he  apply  for 
help  to  Mrs.  Freiman. 

"Aw,  rot!"  the  man  growled.  "She's  a 
Jewess,  and  a  fat  lot  she'll  care  wot  be- 
comes of  the  likes  of  me!" 

Nevertheless,  he  was  persuaded  to 
try,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  Miss- 
ion in  a  new  suit  (the  last  addition  to 
Mr.  Freiman's  own  wardrobe!)  with  a 
ticket  to  Montreal  and  the  assurance  that 
a  job  awaited  him,  there;  with  money  in 
his  pocket  and  food  in  his  stomach,  he 
was  asked  if  he  didn't  think  his  benefac- 
tress  was   a    pretty   fine   woman. 

"Woman?"  he  echoed,  huskily,  "By 
G — ,  fellows,  she  ain't  no  woman,  at  all. 
She's   a   blooming   angel!" 

History  does  not  record  the  date  that 
the  first  Jewish  settler  came  to  Bytown, 
but  this  article  records  the  fact  that  at 
ninety-one  he  is  still  a  hale,  vigorous 
and  kindly  old  man,  whose  candle  throws 
its  beams  afar,  and  who  can't  break  off 
the  habit  of  fathering  his  flock.  Such  is 
Moses   Bilsky. 

His  home  was  the  harbour  of  all  immi- 
grant Jews  in  the  Ottawa  district.  It 
was  not  only  their  refuge,  but  their  school 
and  their  tabernacle.  Although  the 
Bilsky  family  was  large,  including  several 
adopted  children,  and  although  the  coffers 
did  not  bulge  with  money,t  here  was  scarce- 
ly a  day  that  did  not  find  some  needy 
compatriot  receiving  hospitality;  and 
on  high  holidays  from  thirty  to  forty 
guests  were  invariably  housed  between 
the  seemingly  elastic  walls.  Mrs.  Bil- 
sky did  not  include  the  word  "rest"  in  her 
vocabulary.  Its  equivalent  was  "ser- 
vice," and  times  without  number,  her 
day  has  started  with  the  dawn  when  she 
would  wash  and  iron  the  clothes  of  her 
sleeping  guests  so  as  to  avoid  causing 
them  embarrassment  on  account  of  the 
limitations    of    their    wardrobe! 

Mr.  Bilsky  not  only  instructed  the  im- 
migrants in  the  ways  and  language  of 
their  adopted  country,  but  he  establish- 
ed family  after  family  in  business,  pre- 
senting them  with  hand-carts  for  ped- 
dling, with  licenses,  and  provisions,  per- 
haps, with  which  to  open  a  little  shop; 
and  while  his  wife  was  performing  her 
works  of  mercy  at  home,  five  o'clock 
would  find  him  down  on  the  market  to 
see  that  all  was  well  with  some  vendor 
for  whom  he  had  acquired  a  stall. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore,  that  the  Bil- 
sky children  had  a  thorough  training 
in  social  service  (which  was  just  regarded 
as  ordinary  kindness  in  that  family) 
and  the  spirit  so  carefully  fostered  in 
childhood  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  philanthropy 
on  this  continent. 

The     Noblest     Christian 

THE  name  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Freiman  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any 
introduction.  Although  her  first  thought 
IS  for  her  own  people,  there  is  a  splendid 
impartiality  about  her  works  of  grace 
that    impelled    the    tribute, 

"She  is  the  noblest  Christian  in  the 
Capital!" 


She  works  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  for 
Prote.stant  and  Roman  Catholic;  no 
objective  is  too  big  for  her  to  undertake; 
no  errand  of  mercy  too  trivial.  In  the 
midst  of  organizing  some  huge  campaign, 
she  has  time  to  think  of  a  sick  baby  in  the 
humblest  section  of  the  city.  While  en- 
tertaining some  distinguished  visitor,  she 
remembers  to  send  her  car  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  that  the  convalescents  may  have 
an  outing.  Every  moment  of  her  life  is 
filled    with    thoughts    for    other    people. 

When  asked  whether,  as  a  child,  she  did 
not  find  constant  charitableness,  irksome, 
Mrs.    Freiman    laughed. 

"Good  gracious,  no!"  she  said.  "It 
was  as  much  the  ordinary  routine  as 
going  to  school,  eating  and  going  to 
sleep.  We  didn't  know  any  other  way  of 
living.  It  was  the  usual  thing  when  we 
came  home  from  school  to  find  that  our 
rooms  had  been  given  to  some  unexpected 
visitor,  and  we  never  knew  when  we 
went  to  dress  what  article  of  clothing 
would  be  missing." 


"History  repeats  itse'f,"  said  the  Intel 
viewer,  thinking  of  Mr.  Freiman's  ne' 
suit  and  the  m?n  from  the  Mission. 

"That  was  just  one  tirre,"  return 
Mrs.  Freiman.  .  rot  quite  truthfullj 
"But  let  me  say  that  we  were  far  happi* 
and  got  more  out  cf  life,  than  the  child 
ren  now-a-days,  who  are  miserable  i 
their   selfishness,    v.ithout    knowing    it 


MRS.  FREIMAN'S  first  conspicuou 
achievement  occurred  in  ccrre 
tion  with  the  I.O.D.E.  Paper  Scheme 
So  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  Jew 
ish  rag-pickers  and  junk  dealers  came  t 
her  in  a  deputation  and  declared  that  i 
the  scheme  persisted,  their  living  woul 
beswept  away.  Naturally,  this  arpect  c 
the  collections  had  not  occurred  to  th 
Daughters  of  the  Empire,  who  gererousl; 
abandoned  the  project  once  they  wet 
convinced  of  its  error.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  there  was  a  good  deal 
work  for  Mrs.  Freiman  to  accomplisl 
including   conferences   with   the    mayo; 


MRS.    A.    J.    FREIMAN 
of  Ottawa,   whose  reputation  for  kindliness  and  generosity  goes  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Canada. 
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TJOME!  Picture  it  these  summer  days — cool  and  restful 
-*-  -*■  with  bright,  fresh  Linoleum  covering  every  floor.  The 
artistic  colorings  harmonize  so  well  with  walls  and  draperies ;  and 
Linoleums  create  a  restful  atmosphere. 

And  how  easy  it  is  to  maintain  these  cool,  fresh  surroundingsl 
Linoleum  has  merely  to  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  mop  occasion- 
ally. No  heavy  sweeping,  polishing  or  scrubbing  ;  hard,  back- 
breaking  housework  soon  vanishes. 

Genuine  Linoleum  floors  cost  little  to  begin  with> 
and  cost  of  upkeep  is  practically  nil.  They  are  one 
of  the  most  permanent  of  floor  coverings. 

Ask  to  see  Dominion  Linoleums  at  your  favorite 
store;  all  good  floor  covering  merchants  sell  them! 

If  preferred,  you  may  purchase  Linoleum  Rugs  in  a  wide  variety  of 
pleasing  patterns.  New  patterns  are  now  on  display.  Look  for  the 
Strong  canvas  back — your  guarantee  of  years  of  service. 
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Thirteen  Delicious 

Distinctive 
CLARK'S  SOUPS: 

CHICKEN 

VEGETABLE 

CELERY 

PEA 

OX   TAIL 

CONSOMME 

JULIENNE 

SCOTCH 

GREEN  PEA 

MUTTON   BROTH 

MULLIGATAWNY 

MOCK   TURTLE 

TOMATO 


Let  the  Clark  Kitchens  Help  You  ^ ' 

Just  Heat  and  Eat  Clark's 
Pork  and  Beans 

Everyone  likes  them — they  are  inexpensive,  and 
the  well-cooked  beans,  with  the  accompanying  pork, 
supply  a  perfect  food— full  of  strength-giving 
nutrition. 

It's  a  wise  housekeeper  who  keeps  a  few  cans  in  reserve, 
ready  for  emergencies,  besides  what  is  required  for  the  joy- 
fully anticipated  regular  servings  of  Clark's  Pork  6b  Beans— 
Your  choice  of  Tomato,  Chili,  or  Plain  Sauces. 

The  great  Clark  Kitchens  prepare  many  other  delicious 
foods— to  serve  cold,  or  simply  to  heat  and  serve,  simplifying 
housekeeping  and  relieving  of  much  kitchen  drudgery. 

These  comprise  Soups,  Meats  and  Entrees  and  Desserts. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  describes  many  attractive  ways  of 
serving  prepared  foods.     We  send  it  free  on  request. 


W.  Clark,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


Establishments  at 

Montreal,    P.    0- 

St.  Remi,  P.  0- 

Harrow,  Ont. 


Every  "Clark" 
Container  in 
which  meat  is 
used  bears  the 
Govern  men  t 
legend  "Cana- 
ada  Approved" 
which  guaran- 
taes  purity. 
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with  the  prominent  business  men  who 
had  promised  to  support  the  Paper 
Scheme  and  with  the  Regents-  themselves. 
"Tlie  gratitude  and  relief  of  the  men," 
she  remarked,  "was  touching,  and  will 
ever  remain  one  of  my  happiest  mem- 
ories " 

When  war  was  declared,  Mrs.  Freiman 
organized  the  Jewish  women  of  Ottawa 
into  a  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  at  a 
meeting  which  was  addressed  by  Lady 
Borden.  A  generous  part  of  the  Frei- 
man home  was  dedicated  to  the  branch, 
thirty  machines  were  installed  and  socks, 
pyjamas  and  dressing  gowns  were  made. 
The  latter  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the 
pattern  was  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Red 
Cross.  It  may  be  of  further  interest  to 
mention  that  the  material  used  was 
felt  from  the  Booth   Mills. 

The  first  big  organized  collection  under- 
taken by  Mrs.  Freiman  was  that  for  the 
Hospital  Ship  in  which  H.R.H.  the  Duch- 
ess of  Connaughtwas  so  keenly  interested. 
At  that  time,  campaigns  involving  the 
raising  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  new 
to  the  city,  and  her  achievement  was 
viewed  with  not  a  little  awe.  Almost  im- 
mediately after,  she  began  to  collect 
food.stuffs  and  clothing  for  the  Belgians 
and  this  led  to  her  appointment  as  Con- 
vener of  the  Committee  to  supply  milk 
for   the   Belgian   Babies. 

Getting     the    Thing    Achieved 

TN  RESPONSE  to  the  necessity  for 
A  growth,  the  Canadian  Women's  Club 
expanded  just  about  this  time,  and  re- 
cognizing Mrs.  Freiman's  ability  in 
fields  so  large  as  to  embarrass  most  work- 
ers, the  officers  invited  her  to  join  the 
finance  committee  as  well  as  the  Execu- 
tive. Her  activities  in  the  Club  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  but  one 
of  her  chief  interests  was  the  Gardening 
Scheme.  She  not  only  collected  the 
produce  from  the  various  plots  at  an 
hour  when  most  people  were  sleeping, 
but  she  took  the  truck  to  market  and 
sold  it,  before  returning  to  an  eight 
o'clock  breakfast  and  her  round  of  meet- 
ings and  their  resultant  labours. 

When  the  Soldiers'  Comforts  Committee 
decided  to  issue  an  edition  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Free  Press,  Mrs.  Freiman  as  head  of 
the  advertising  committee  brought  in 
so  many  ads,  that  the  managing  editor 
cried  for  her  to  stop.  Twice  she  oversold 
her  space,  and  in  the  end  although  the 
size  of  the  paper  was  enlarged  succeeded 
in  crowding  out  reading  matter  that  was 
thought  by  its  creators  to  be  sacrosanct. 
The  edition  was  a  huge  success  and  netted 
several  thousand  dollars.  Mrs.  Freiman 
sold  the  first  copies  out  on  the  street,  her- 
self. 

A   Well   Known   Organizer 

THE  Canadian  Club  was  by  no  means 
the  only  organization  to  which 
she  lent  her  splendid  energies.  She  was 
elected  to  the  Executive  if  not  the  Pre- 
sidency, of  practically  every  society  in 
the  city,  managing,  in  some  wholly  in- 
explicable way,  not  only  to  attend  all 
their  meetings,  but  to  accomplish  the 
most  difficult  tasks  undertaken  by  them 

which  tasks  were  invariably  given  to 
her!  From  obscurity,  she  became,  in  a 
few  short  months,  the  best-)<nown  figure 
in  the  Capital,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  her  work,  her  philanthropy, 
had  spread  its  effect  over  the  whole  city. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  every  one  was 
touched   by  it! 

Her  home  was  a  regular  barracks. 
From  Friday  night  to  Sunday,  all  the 
■lewish  soldiers  in  camp  were  welcomed, 
and  their  Gentile  friends  as  well.  The 
(i.W.V.A.  was  practically  organized  in 
the  Freiman  home  and  it  was  Mrs.  Frei- 
man who  furnished  their  first  office  (after 
sweeping  it  out)  and  who  wrote  the  first 
letter  for  the  organization  from  the  desk 
that  she  had  donated!  It  was  she  to 
whom  the  officers  of  The  Veteran  turned 
when  they  found  themselves  in  diffi- 
culties, and  to  Mrs.  Freiman  belongs  the 
■  credit  for  originating  the  idea  of  advertis- 
ing through  the  medium  of  the  movies. 
When  the  days  for  The  Veteran  looked 
dark,  she  had  slides  made,  explaining 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  paper  and 
sent  them  broadcast  throughout  Canada 
for  showing  in  the  theatres.  For  getting 
individuals,  groups  or  societies  out  of 
financial  difficulties,  she  has  no  equal 

And  all  the  while,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, she  was  organizing  big  "drives"  .  .  .  . 
the    Patriotic    Fund,    the     Red     Cross, 


Hospital  Tag  Day,  the  Joan  of  Arc 
Institute,  the  Polish  and  Italian  Relief, 
the  Perley  Home,  the  Day  Nursery, 
the  Association  for  the  Blind  and  others. 

Raising    the    Objective 

THE  Blind  Association  in  Ottawa, 
by  the  way,  never  has  been  given  the 
support  it  deserves,  and  when  the  offic- 
ers decided  to  open  a  campaign  for  funds, 
they  called  on  Mrs.  Freiman  for  assis- 
tance, naturally.  She  asked  them  the 
amount  of  their  objective  and  they  ans- 
wered timidly  that  about  three  hundred 
dollars  was  what  they  hoped  to  raise. 

"Three  hundred  dollars?"  echoed  Mrs. 
Freiman.  "I  can't  work  for  any  such 
sum   as   that.  ...and   for   the   Blind!" 

"If  you  could  help  us  raise  half  of  it, 
then "  the  ladies  cried  in  consterna- 
tion   as   she   reached   the   doorway. 

"Make  your  objective  a  thousand," 
said  Mrs.  Freiman,  "and  I'll  get  it  for 
you."  In  three  days,  she  handed  over 
to  them  fourteen  hundred  dollars — 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  is  the  smallest 
sum  that  ever  resulted  from  one  of  her 
campaigns! 

And  it  wasn't  as  though  she  did  only 
one  thing  at  a  time.  She  never  did  less 
than  three  or  four,  and  did  them  all  well. 
Her  appointments  followed  one  another 
as  closely  as  those  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  never  saw  her  make  a  note  or  refer 
to  an  engagement  pad.  I  have  rarely 
known  her  to  be  late  for  a  meeting.  "The 
following  accurate  account  of  an  evening 
spent  in  her  home,  trying  to  arrange  a 
patriotic  entertainment,  gives  some  idea  of 
her  activities. 

First,  there  came  a  long  distance  call 
from  Kingston;  the  police  told  her  a 
Jewish  lad,  claiming  Ottawa  as  his  home, 
had  been  arrested  for  stealing.  She 
arranged  for  his  bail  and  return.  Next, 
there  came  a  wire  from  St.  John  asking 
her  help  for  a  Jewish  family  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  country.  She  despatched 
the   requisite   sum   of   money. 

Presently,  a  telephone  call  announced 
the  death  of  a  Frenchman  whose  wife 
was  one  of  her  protegees.  She  promised 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  stricken  home, 
early  in  the  morning.  The  door  bell 
rang  and  in  the  vestibule,  there  stood  a 
frightened,  shawl-wrapped  figure  to  plead 
sympathy  for  the  life  that  a  moral-loving 
world  would  soon  condemn.  Mrs.  Frei- 
man set  right  to  work  to  gain  admission 
for  the  girl  into  a  maternity  hospital. 

"When  in  trouble,  call  on  Mrs.  Frei- 
man!" became  a  sort  of  by-word  in  the 
city. 

Under   Fire 

POSITIVELY,  nothing  daunted  her. 
She  was  convener  of  the  G.W.V.A. 
Bazaar,  the  opening  of  which  was  some 
what  dampened— by  the  firemen's  hose. 
Late  at  night,  just  after  everything  had 
been  put  in  readiness,  a  blaze  broke  out 
and  destroyed  one  side  of  the  building. 
But  Mrs.  Freiman  moved  everything 
she  could  retrieve  to  the  unburned  sec- 
tions, and  carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  accid- 
ent! 

While  the  fire  was  burning,  she  was 
sending  out  in  all  directions  for  more  con- 
tributions, and  her  motor  being  requis- 
itioned for  this  work,  she  boarded  the 
street  ear  for  home,  some  time  after  mid- 
night. 

"I'll  have  to  get  off,"  she  told  the  con- 
ductor, in  some  embarrassment.  "I 
haven't   a   cent   of   money   with   me!" 

"Sure,  you  won't  get  off,  Mrs.  Frei- 
man," answered  the  man.  "Step  in- 
side." 

"How  do  you  know  me?"  she  asked,  in 
genuine    surprise. 

"Bedad,  didn't  my  boy  sleep  at  your 
house,  as  well  as  eat,  when  he  went  there 
along  of  his  tent  mate — a  Jew  fella  nam- 
ed Clancy?  Doesn't  he  write  to  me 
every  week — my  boy  -  and  tell  me  to 
watch  out  for  you  and  'if  you  ever  see 
her'  sez  he,  'you  tell  her  I'm  fighting  for 
her,'    he   sez." 

Many  a  boy  at  the  front  sent  home  his 
money  to  her  for  safe  keeping,  and  one 
an  orphan — begged  her  to  accept  his 
little  savings  in  case  he  did  not  return! 

Mixing    Tragedy    and    Comedy 

TRAGEDY  and  Comedy  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  pathway  of  Mrs.  Frei- 
man's life,  sometimes  so  inextricably 
mingled  that  she  can't  weep  for  laughing, 
or  vice  versa.     But   I   doubt  that  any 
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Advice  to  Mothers 

from  112  Baby  Doctors 

about  Caring  for  a  Baby's  Skin 

Note  this  new  way —  then   test  it  — Free 


MODERN  science  has  perfected  a 
new  and  radically  different  way 
in  infant  hygiene. 

Its  object  is  to  overcome  diaper  rash 
and  skin  irritations,  and  thus,  by  re- 
lieving discomfort,  to  make  baby's  days 
happier — and  mother's  days  less  trying. 

It  embodies  new  principles — princi- 
ples now  combined  in  a  remarkable 
new  nursery  requisite — Bauer  &  Black 
Baby  Talc.  Note  coupon  below  for 
liberal  test  package  free. 

Supplants  Old  Methods 

Many  months  were  spent  perfecting 
this  new  way.  Old  methods  were  in- 
adequate. 

We  consulted  famous  children's 
specialists,  dermatologists,  heads  of 
maternity  homes — 112  in  all.  We 
sought  a  new  way — a  scientific  way — 
of  combating  the  irritant  acids  which 
obtain  in  perspiration  and  in  urine. 

Extensive  experiments  were  made. 
Numerous  tests  effected  under  the 
personal  direction  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist.  Now  we  believe  we  have 
attained  the  ideal.  And  highest 
authorities  agree. 

Combats  the  Cause  of  Irritation 

The  pores  of  the  skin  constantly  ex- 
ude moisture.  It  is  nature  expelling 
impurities  from  the  body.  Upon  expo- 
sure, this  perspiration  becomes  a  semi- 
acid  irritant.  So  does  urine.  But  more 
intensely  so. 

These  acids  inake  the  skin  raw, 
tender — susceptible  to  rash.  Infection 
often  follows.  Hence,  you  must 
combat  them. 

Old  methods  attempted  merely  to 
dry  the  moisture,  thus  affording  but 
intiitTcrent  relief. 


Bauer  &  Black  Baby  Talc  combats 
the  irritant  body  acids — makes  them 
harmless  to  the  skin.  It  strikes  at  the 
cause  of  irritation.  It  marks  a  new  era 
in  infant  hygiene. 

Use  it  after  baby's  bath.  Spritkle  it 
on  diaper  cloths.  It  is  soothing, 
gently  healing— scientific  protection  in 
the  charming  guise  of  a  soft,  white  talc. 

Try  it  for  two  days.  Results  are 
quick — and  amazing.  Note  how  much 
smoother  baby's  skin — how  much  more 
restful  and  happy  —  for  comfortable 
babies  are  happy  babies. 

The  Test  is  Free 

So  that  all  mothers  may  try  this 
new  way,  a  test  can  of  Bayer  &  Black 
Baby  Talc  is  offered  without  charge. 
Also  a  sample  cake  of  Bauer  &  Black 
Baby  Soap,  another  exquisite  comfort 
creator — a  soap  tempered  to  the  in- 
fant's skin.  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
and  both  will  be  sent  in  a  charming 
miniature  container,  post  paid. 
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"Builds  Bonnie  Babies" 

GLAXO  is  fresh,  absolutely  pure  milk  in  powdered  form, 
standardized,  easily  digestible,  and  free  from  the  dangers 
so  commonly  associated  with  ordinary  raw  milk.  It  con- 
tains no  malt,  no  flour,  no  starch,  no  adulterants  or  pre- 
servatives; it  is  composed  entirely  of  the  solids  of  milk 
and  nothing  else.  It  is,  therefore,  the  food  for  infants, 
in  those  cases  where  mothers'  milk  is  for  any  cause  un- 
obtainable. 

Glaxo  is  sold  by  Druggists  throughout  Canada.  g 
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BEAUTY  SECRETS  LIE  IN  THE  SKIN 

For  the  skin  is  the  principal  factor  in  beauty.  If 
you  have  neglected  ypur  skin,  do  not  be  discour- 
aged. We  are  specialists  in  restoring  its  fresh, 
youthful  beauty.  For  more  than  30  years  we  have 
used  our  scientific  preparations  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  Blackheads,  Pimples,  Moles,  Freckles, 
Wrinkles,  Crowsfeet,  Roughness,  Redness,  Eczema 
and  all  non-infectious  skin  troubles.  If  you  cannot 
come  to'  the  Institute,  our  preparations,  with  full 
instructions,  can   be   sent   you   by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Permanenily  Removed  by  Electrolysis 
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A  treatment  that  will 
remove  all  Superfluous 
Hair  from  the  face  or  any 
part  of  the  body  without 
leaving  a  mark  on  the 
most  delicate  Bkin.  Per- 
sisted in,  it  will  remove 
Vritire  hair  roots  ami  de- 
stroy the  hair  duct.  No 
electric  needle,  burning 
caustics  or  powders  used. 
One  application  of  Ml-RIta  will  quickly  remove  all 
undesirable  hair  without  pain,  leaving  the  skin  soft 
and  smooth. 

Every  woman  who  Is  troubled  with  superfluous  hair 
should  know  that  continued  use  of  Mi-Rita  will  de- 
stroy the  moflt  stublwrn  growth  of  hair,  and  this 
treatment    can    be    use<l    successfully    at    home.  ^ 

Send  Jot  Free  Beauty  Book  listing  our  exclusive      ] 
fireparations  for   beautifying   the  akin  and  hair 
Write  direct  to 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Sole  Owner  of  the  Mi-Rita  Treatment 

Oept.   J.,    1112  Chutnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,    U.S.A. 

Established  22  Years 
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Don't  Hide  Them  With  a 
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skin   ajid   gain    a   beautiful    clear   complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine 
as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  back  If 
it   fails  to   remove  frecltles. 
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more  serio-comic  situation  ever  occurred 
than  that  in  connection  with  the  Stage 
Hands   ITnion.  .  ,  ,  „     .  , 

As  president  of  the  Herzl  Girls  Society, 
Mrs.  Freiman  had  arranged  for  a  mam- 
oth  performance  at  the  largest  Ottawa 
theatre.  There  were  300  children  taking 
part  and  there  was  quite  a  flutter  locally 
over  the  event.  On  the  afternoon  set  for 
the  dress  rehearsal,  the  "troupe"  gather- 
ed at  the  Russell,  only  to  find  the  theatre 
dark,  no"boss,"  no  crew,  none  of  the  me- 
chanical contraptions  which  had  been 
ordered  and  upon  which  depended  much  of 
the  success  of  the  performance.  Frantic 
telephoning  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
"boss"  had  forgotten  all  about  the  rehear- 
sal and  was  quite  incapable  of  attending, 
his  next  twenty-four  hours  being  pretty 
well  engaged  in  advance,  in  the  historic 
town  of  Hull,  Province  of  Quebec! 

There  was  a  terrific  row.  Mrs.  Frei- 
man  is  not  the  person  to  see  failure  of  a 
project  stare  her  in  the  eye.  She  and  the 
Director,  ably  abetted  by  the  crew,  hastily 
gathered  together,  expressed  in  pretty 
frank  terms  their  opinion  of  the  absent 
"boss,"  and  even  the  management  took  a 
hand  in  the  general  strafing.  A  few 
days  after  the  performance,  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  great  triumph  for  all  con- 
cerned) some  members  of  the  Stage  Hands 
Union,  waited  upon  Mrs.  Freiman  to 
ask  her  to  appear  against  the  delinquent 
"boss,"  and  thus  separate  him  from  his 
job. 

"Oh,  give  him  one  more  chance,"  she 
begged,    weakly. 

"He's  had  too  many,  already,"  the 
men  told  her.  "He  gives  a  bad  name  to 
the   theatre   and   the   rest   of   us." 

"I  think  this  will  teach  him  a  lesson," 
she  argued.  "I  can't  take  a  man's  job 
away  from  him—especially  in  war  time." 

"He's  a  reg'lar  Czar,"  was  the  quick 
answer,  "and  he's  got  to  go.  There'll  be 
many  another  Romanoff,  you  know," 
said  the  wag  of  the  party. 

The  result  was  that  the  "boss"  signed  the 
pledge  for  six  months,  friendly  relations 
were  re-established  and  every  one  was 
quite  content  with  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken. 

One  time,  when  sitting  in  the  box  of  the 
Jewish  Theatre  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Frei- 
man was  almost  bowled  over  to  receive  at 
the  rise  of  the  curtain,  an  address  from  the 
star,  and  an  enormous  bouquet  of  roses. 
She  had  entered  the  theatre  exactly  as  had 
every  one  else,  and  was  not  aware  that  her 
presence  had  been  remarked,  or  that  any 
notice  had  been  taken  of  her.  Imagine 
oneself  going  into  a  theatre  In  Halifax 
or  Winnipeg,  and  being  presented  with  an 
address  and  a  bunch  of  roses! ...  Out 
starring  the  star,   so  to  speak! 

Through    a    Great    Epidemic 

WITH  the  close  of  the  war,  it  looked 
as  though  Mrs.  Freiman  might 
enjoy  a  much-needed  rest,  but  it  was  then 
that  the  Flu  epidemic  swept  Ottawa  in  its 
merciless  course,  and  giving  up  all 
thought  of  self,  she  answered  the  city's 
frantic  appeal  for  help. 

It  came  on  Friday  night,  late.  Her 
last  soldier  guests  had  just  gone.  The 
Mayor  wanted  her  on  the  telephone. 
He  begged  her  to  come  at  once  to  the  City 
Hall.  "If  your  car  is  not  in  the  garage, 
I  will  call  for  you,"  he  said. 

"My  car  is  here,  but  I  never  drive  on 
Friday,"  returned  Mrs.  Freiman,  who  is 
thoroughly  orthodox.  "If  the  matter  is 
urgent,  I  will  walk." 

The  matter  was  urgent.  The  Mayor's 
desk  was  piled  high  with  telegrams  and 
memoranda  of  telephone  calls,  all  asking 
for  help.  In  his  office  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  several  newspaper 
men  sat  looking  at  them,  bewildered. 

Said  Mrs.  Freiman,  "It  was  as  though 
a  tremendous  bubble  had  burst.  The 
epidemic  had  suddenly  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.  There  was  no  preparation, 
no  organized  relief.  The  situation  was 
appalling." 

She  was  the  only  woman — the  only 
person — considered  capable  of  attacking 
the  problem,  and  she  confesses  that  she 
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had  no  idea  what  to  do.  But  it  seemed 
rational  to  open  an  office  for  the  registra- 
tion both  of  cases  and  nurses,  so  advising 
the  newspaper  men  to  make  such  an 
announcement  in  the  morning  edition  of 
their  papers,  she  went  home  to  sit  up  the 
rest  of  the  night  and  plan  the  biggest 
campaign  she  had  yet  undertaken! 

At  half  past  seven,  she  was  at  the  City 
Hall  in  her  newly-opened  office.  At  five 
minutes  to  eight  the  first  call  for  help 
came.  At  three  minutes  to  eight,  a 
woman  walked  in  to  ask  if  there  was  need 
for  voluntary  nurses.  Said  Mrs,  Frei- 
man, huskily,  "God  has  sent  you.     Go 

right  out  to "  and  the  Relief  Work 

was  started! 

Presently,  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
practical  workers  in  the  field.  Three 
hospitals  were  opened  and  a  number  of 
diet  kitchens.  Hard  as  she  had  worked 
before,  Mrs.  Freiman's  previous  efforts 
were  dwarfed  by  her  activities  during  the 
epidemic.  When  asked  how  she  stood 
the  strain  of  those  terrible  weeks,  she  said, 
"I  could  stand  the  work,  but  I  used  to 
think  I'd  have  to  give  up  when  the  people 
came  in  to  beg  for  coffins  in  which  to 
bury  their  dead!" 

Her    Work    in    the    Ukraine 

AFTER  the  epidemic  had  subsided, 
she  went  to  "Toronto,  where  a  Zion- 
ist Convention  was  in  session.  No  soon- 
er had  she  arrived  than  she  was  asked 
to  raise  funds  for  relief  in  Palestine.  At 
first,  she  refused,  but  her  refusals  are 
not  very  firm,  and  that  very  afternoon, 
she  organized  the  women  at  the  Conven- 
tion into  a  committee  for  the  collection  of 
clothing  for  destitute  Palestinian  Jews. 
Within  three  weeks, '  Mrs.  Freiman  had 
collected  $167,000  besides  $40,000  worth 
of  clothing,  sent,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Red  Cross,  to  the  sufferers  in  the  Ea.st. 

Two  years  ago,  a  deputation  of  Jews 
waited  on  her  and  spoke  of  the  need  for 
relief  in  the  Ukraine.  Automatically, 
Mrs.  Freiman's  hand  moved  towards  her 
cheque  book.  But  the  men  shook  their 
heads.  "We  don't  want  money,"  they 
said.  "We  want  you  to  go  to  the  Ukraine 
yourself;  to  bring  the  orphaned  children 
to  Canada,  and  to  establish  hospitals  in 
the  stricken  country." 

Again  she  refused,  and  again,  she  weak- 
ened. After  a  conference  with  the  im- 
migration authorties,  to  whom  she  made 
certain  representations  regarding  the 
adoption  of  these  children,  she  received 
word  that  two  hundred  would  be  allowed 
to   enter   Canada. 

Then  the  great  work  of  finding  good 
homes  for  the  children  began,  to  say 
nothing  of  raising  funds  with  which  to 
finance  the  undertaking — the  deputating 
gentlemen  to  the  contrary!  From  Glace 
Bay  to  the  Coast,  Mrs.  Freiman  travelled, 
using  the  first  money  collected  to  send  a 
unit  overseas  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
there.  A  director,  a  doctor  and  trea- 
surer went  tothe  Ukraine,  examined  8,000 
children  and  selected  about  a  thousand  for 
immediate  care.  Out  of  these,  two  hun- 
dred were  chosen  and  Mrs.  Freiman  went 
over,  herself  to  bring  them  to  Canada. 

Every  one  of  them  was  taken  into  a 
good  home — not  to  be  dedicated  to  a 
life  of  drudgery,  but  comradeship.  Mrs. 
Freiman,  herself,  adopted  a  little  girl 
and  boasts  that  to-day  she  speaks  excell- 
ent Enghsh  and  has  become  a  thorough 
Canadian,  knowing  more  of  the  Queen's 
Birthday  than  many  of  her  Ontario- 
born    associates! 

I  have  not  mentioned  her  management 
of  the  Empty  Stocking  Fund,  which  gave 
to  9,000  children  a  taste  of  Christmas 
happiness,  nor  her  work  for  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Hospital;  nor  the  rooms  she 
furnished  and  maintains  in  various  hos- 
pitals. Neither  have  I  listed  any  of  her 
offices,  of  which  there  are  many,  but  in  so 
brief  an  article  one  can  give  but  a  hurried 
glimpse  of  this  remarkable  woman,  whose 
splendid  impartiality  and  great  heart 
prompt  her  to  work  alike  for  Jew  and 
Gentile  and  who  never  allows  her  right 
hand  to  know  what  her  left  hand  doeth! 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

By    MRS.     PRINGLE 


So  MANY  letters  hava  been  written 
to  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  S.  Pringle, 
asking  for  advice  regarding  various 
problems  encountered  by  women  in  their 
daily  woric,  whether  in  the  office,  at 
school,  or  at  home,  that  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  answer  each  inquiry  as  speed- 
ily as  she  would  like.  Several  questions 
require  a  lot  of  research  and  take  time  to 
H;ive  a  painstaking  and  constructive  reply. 
But  Mac  Lean'. •<  Magazine  editors  in  gener- 
al, and  Mrs.  Pringle  in  particular,  will  be 
glad  to  receive  further  letters,  and  give 
the  best  advice  within  their  power.  Ad- 
dress any  letters  personally  to  Mrs. 
Pringle,  care  of  the  Editor  of  MacLean's. 
Several  of  the  enquiries  are  of  general 
interest  and  a  few  questions  and  answers 
are  therefore  given .  herewith.  Others 
will  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

Question:— Miss  F.  C.  writes — I  am 
writing  for  information  regarding  the 
training  and  experience  necessary  to 
(jualify  as' a  professional  shopper.  While 
I  am  at  present  principal  of  a  school,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  change.  Do  you 
think  it  is  possible  for  a  girl  with  training, 
experience  and  ambition  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  and  opportunity  for 
advancement?  What  about  work  in 
Los  Angeles  or  Chicago? 

Answer: — The  openings  for  profession- 
al shoppers  are  extremely  lirnited  in 
Canada.  I  would  not  advise  a  girl  to 
give  up  a  principal's  post  in  a  school 
unless  she  had  a  position  ready  to  step 
into.  The  qualities  required  in  a  shop- 
per are  as  follows:  the  ability  to  write  a 
good  letter,  an  education  above  the  aver- 
age, discriminating  taste  and  sound  judg- 
ment and  she  must  not  be  too  young. 
In  one  establishment,  salaries  start  at 
$18  a  week  and  rise  to  $25,  but  a  good 
shopper  has  excellent  opportunities  of 
advancement  to  higher  paid  and  more 
responsible  positions.  The  only  way 
would  be  to  apply  in  person,  and  if  your 
qualifications  were  above  the  average 
.vou  might  secure  an  appointment,  but 
the  few  stores  that  employ  shoppers  as  a 
rule  prefer  University  graduates.  I 
think  you  would  much  more  easily  ob- 
tain the  post  of  shopper  in  Chicago  than 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  the  latter  place,  the 
desirable  climate  makes  the  place  flooded 
with  applicants  for  work,  and  the  result 
is  that  jobs  of  all  kinds  are  hard  to  get. 

Question:— Miss  B — I  am  a  public 
school  teacher  and  would  like  to  take  the 
teacher's  course  in  Household  Science 
and  Dietetics  that  is  given  at  Lilian  Massey 
School  for  teachers.  I  have  heard  some- 
thing about  a  new  course  for  teachers. 
Could  you  tell  me  where  to  get  information? 
How  might  a  person  qualify  for  a  lecturer 
for  the  Women's  Istitutes  or  any  other 
society? 

Answer: — The  Lilian  Massey  School  is 
now  a  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
under  the  name  of  Department  of 
Household  Science,  and  the  course  is  a 
four-year  one,  only  open  to  those  going 
up  for  a  degree.  The  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  Toronto,  gives  a  one  year 
course  in  Household  Science,  full  parti- 
culars of  which  appeared  in  my  article  in 
the  May  16  issue.  There  is  no  special 
training  required  for  a  lecturer  to  Wom- 
en's Institutes  beyond  having  the  House- 
hold Science  training  and  the  right  qual- 
ifications to  make  a  success  of  such  work. 
These  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Provincial    Governments. 

Question:— Mrs.  S.  -  I  wonder  jf  it 
would  be  poRsiljle  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
woman  of  middle  age,  refined,  educated, 
with  some  small  means,  wtio  would  like 
I  o  go  to  Florida  and  share  in  a  fruit  grove? 
1  have  read  of  the  profit  and  nice  life 
t  here,  and  would  like  to  go  and  try  it  if  I 
had  company.  1  know  the  groves  take 
time  to  grow,  and  it  would  be  nece.ssary 
to  do  something  while  waiting,  but  it 
might  be  possible  for  two  women  to  work 
the  tea  room  l)usine8s  there  profitably 
in  the  tourist  season  if  both  had  ability. 
1  live  in  a  lonely  part  of  Canada,  and 
while  I  read  largely,  I  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  live,  business-like,  ambit- 
ious women.  1  would  appreciat'-  i-- 
suggestion    you    might    tnake. 

Answer:  While  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Florida,  I  did  have  a  letter 


from  a  young  widow  who  with  her  broth- 
er went  to  that  state  and  engaged  in 
raising  chickens  and  vegetables.  After 
about  a  year  there  they  left  because 
of  various  discouragements.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  anyone  to  do 
domestic  work,  as  the  colored  people  can 
make  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day  working 
in  the  fields.  After  much  hard  work, 
and  just  as  their  vegetables  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  a  lake  overflowed 
its  banks  and  flooded  them  out.  Having 
spent  some  time  in  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
B.C.,  I  can  speak  with  knowledge  of  the 
delightful  life  led  there  by  fruit  growers, 
among  whom  are  a  number  of  women 
on  their  own.  With  occasional  assis- 
tance two  women  can  manage  from  five  to 
eight  acres  and  make  a  living,  as  well  as 
enjoy  much  social  relaxation.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild,  always  dry  and  with  a  great 
abundance  of  sunshine.  In  winter  it 
never  gets  very  cold,  seldom  going  down 
to  zero.  Possibly  someone  with  a  simi- 
lar desire  for  an  outdoor  life  may  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  this  correspondent. 

Question:— Miss  M.,  Saskatchewan:— 
Your  article  on  Miss  Mowat  had. a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  me.  She  is  doing  sorrfe- 
thing  more  than  just  helping  those  wo- 
men to  earn  ready  money.  She  has 
helped  them  to  a  means  whereby  their 
souls  can  find  expression.  I  am  coming 
to  you  with  soul  hunger,  hoping  you  can 
point  out  something  or  some  way  by 
which  I  can  earn  ready  money  as  well  as 
be  lifted  out  of  the  rut.  I  have  gone 
through  all  stages  of  privation,  waiting  for 
next  year's  crop — my  courage  went  to 
pieces  for  a  while,  but  I  cannot  give  up 
all  hope  yet.  My  ambition  has  always 
been  to  do  something  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  hundreds  o^  plucky  women  who 
have  made  such  enormous  sacrifices  to 
settle  our  prairies.  I  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion  as  Miss  Mowat;  they 
need  ready  money,  oh  so  badly,  and  some- 
thing to  take  them  out  of  the  routine 
of  daily  grind  by  a  vision  above  the  small 
town  standards.  What  would  you 
do  under  the  circumstances?  How  grate- 
ful I  should  be  if  you  could  point  out  a 
way  in  which  I  could  make  some  money 
and   also   help   these   other  women. 

Answer:— I  know  Saskatchewan  and 
the  remoteness  of  some  of  its  farms— 
almost  like  being  on  another  planet.  Is 
there  nothing  at  hand  that  is  market- 
able? If  your  tastes  run  to  natural  his- 
tory, you  might  study  the  beautiful  birds 
and  butterflies  that  are  common  to  the 
prairie.  Handbooks  on  the  subject  can 
be  had.  There  are  rare  specimens  of 
both  birds  and  butterflies  that  museums 
are  glad  to  pay  well  for.  I  know  of  two 
men,  who,  being  for  a  time  on  the  prairie, 
made  a  profitable  study  of  birds,  find- 
ing them  of  absorbing  interest  and  also 
being  able  to  dispose  of  specimens  for 
scientific  purposes. 

A  prairie  woman  I  know  has  made  a 
great  success  in  raising  turkeys,  and  says 
the  secret  is  never  to  let  the  young  birds 
get  their  feet  wet.  Then  there  is  the 
growing  of  flower  seeds,  and  of  herbs  for 
wholesale  druggists.  Many  old-fashion- 
ed herbs,  such  as  fennel,  rue,  rosemary, 
dill,  sweet  basil,  and  so  on,  are  in  demand 
by  the  wholesale  drug  trade.  Would 
you  not  like  to  get  up  a  class  in  rug-mak- 
ing? These  are  made  on  hand  looms 
which  anyone  can  construct  and  out  of 
old  scraps  of  material.  It  would  be  a 
means  of  getting  together,  and  work  so 
done  is  always  more  full  of  encourage- 
ment than  that  done  alone.  If  this  sub- 
ject interests  you  let  me  know,  and  I  will 
procure  you  information  about  the  work 
of  weaving. 

A  boy  I  knew  who  lived  in  the  country 
used  to  make  quite  a  nice  bit  of  pocket 
money  by  catching  frogs  and  shipping 
them  to  a  nearby  city.  The  legs,  you 
know,  are  a  great  table  delicacy.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  may  know  of 
money-making  operations  that  have  been 
successfully  carried  on  by  farm  women. 
We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who 
do.     Remember: 

"There  is  no  chance,  no  destiny,  no 

fate 
Can  circumvent  or  hinder  or  control 
"The  firm   resolve  of   a  determined 

soul." 
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It\  498  B.C. 

Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  Sage 
said,  "Tea  harmonizes  the  mind, 
dispels  lassitude  and  relieves 
fatigue,  awakens  thought  and  pre- 
vents drowsiness;  refreshes  the 
body  and  clears  the  perceptive 
faculties."  Enjoy  these  blessings. 
Drink  delicious 
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Have  you  seen  the 

New  Aluminum  f 

XT  AVE  you  seen  Lumino — the  newest  in  beautiful 
^'^  aluminum  cooking  utensils?  Lumino  —  with  its 
wonderful,  brilliant  polish  and  hard  inside  finish  that 
means  easy  cleaning.  The  shapes  are  absolutely  new 
and  very  smart.  But  ask  first  to  see  the  Lumino  handle; 
always  cool  to  the  touch,  even  on  the  hottest  stove. 


The  New  Aluminum 


Made  by 

TMt 

Sheet  Metal  Products 

CO..    OF  CANADA,    LIMITED 

Montreal  Toronto  Wlnnlp^f! 

Kdmoiiton        Vancouver  ("altpiiy 


REAL  HAIIL 
STERIUZED 


HORLICK'S 

Malted  Milk  for  Invalids 

A  oourisbinf  and  digestible  diet. 
Contaioi  rich  milk  and  malted  (Erain 
•ztraot.     A    powder   (oluble  in  water. 


For    Nervousness 

r-^-^HORSFORD'S 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 


I 
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Writes  a  reader  discussing  the  crop  reports  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST:— 

"Some  people  don't  like  to  be  told  the  truth,  so  certain  daily  papers  either  lie 
unblushingly  or  wrap  the  truth  up  in  so  many  words  and  obscure  phrases  that  one  is 
unable  to  discover  it.  The  Financial  Post  has  the  courage  to  speak  and  write  the  truth 
and  in  the  long  run  will  be  respected  the  more. 


"Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prevalebit." 

In  its  discussion  of  the  crop  situation,  as  in  every 
other  matter  of  interest  to  Canadian  business  men 
and  investors,  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  aims  to  tell 
the  truth — the  whole  truth.  If  the  prospects  for 
the  crop  in  a  certain  section  are  poor  business  men 
should  know  it.  They  should  know  where  there  is 
prospect  of  a  bumper  harvest. 

Miss  E.  Cora  Hind,  recognized  as  Canada's  greatest 
authority  on  the  Western  agricultural  situation,  con- 
tributes a  weekly  summary  on  crop  conditions  to 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  Resident  correspondents 
in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Regina  and  Winnipeg  also 
discuss  the  situation  in  THE  POST  and  all  their 
statements  are  balanced  with  authentic  reports  from 
governmental,  railway 'and  banking  sources. 

The  manner  in  which  THE  FINANCIAL  POST 
handles  its  crop  reports  throughout  the  summer  is 


typical  of  the  service  it  gives  to  its  readers. 

The  business  man  who  needs  an  authoritative  and 
reliable  source  of  information  as  to  business  move- 
ments and  developments  needs  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST. 

The  investors,  who  feels  the  need  for  a  source  of 
information  that  he  can  rely  upon,  that  will  give 
him  weekly  the  facts  concerning  his  own  securities 
and  general  investment  conditions,  and  who  would 
like  independent  advice  fitted  to  his  individual  needs, 
should  have  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  coming  to 
him   weekly. 

Subscribe  to-day.  $.5  invested  in  a  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  (52  issues) 
may  save  you  many  times  that.  Ask  your  bank 
manager. 


I  Use  this  coupon ■ 

I  THE  FINANCIAL  POST, 

I  143  University   Avenue.  Toronto. 

I  Send  me  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  one  year  for  which 
I  enclose  $5.00.    Also  send  me  reprints  FREE  of  all  "Invest- 

I  ment  Stories  from  Real  Life"  that  have  appeared  to  date 

I     Name   

I     Address    

I     M.M.  


"Investment  Stories  from 
Real  Life" 

is  the  title  of  an  interesting  series  of 
stories  now  running  in  "THE  POST" 
telling  about  every-day  people  and 
how  they  solved  their  investing  prob- 
lems. They  will  have  a  real  interest 
for  you.  If  you  subscribe  now  we 
will  send  you  reprints  of  all  these 
vital  human  documents  that  have  ap- 
peared to  date. 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


The  Last  Straw — "I  wish  now," 
said  the  lecturer,  "to  lax  your  memory." 

A  wail  in  the  audience:  "Has  it  come 
to  that?" — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

Fame's  Illusive  Light — Agitator  (at 
foot  of  Nelson  Monument):  Lord  Ne- 
son,  indeed!  'Oo  is  this  Lord  Nelson? 
We  should  never  'ave  'eard  of  'im  if  it 
'adn't  bin  for  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar — 
Punch. 

Poker  Repartee — The  Dealer:  Come 
on,  fellahs,  come  on.  How  many  cards 
d'yuh    need? 

The  Opener:  Never  mind  how  many 
I  need,  but  gimme  one! — Richniond 
Times  Dispatch. 

Resting  Awhile — An  epitaph  on  a 
tombstone  in  the  cemetery  at  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  reads  as  copied  by  one  of 
our  subscribers: 

Faithful  husband,  thou  are  at  rest — 
until  we  meet  again. — Boston 
TranscriT)t. 

Comparisons — Mr.  Bragg  had  stag- 
gered home  from  a  railroad  wreck  look- 
ing like  the  last  dregs  of  humanity. 

"You  certainly  are  a  sight  to  behold," 
sympathized    his   wife. 

"Say,"  ejaculated  Bragg,  his  eye  gleam- 
ing, "if  you  think  I  look  bad,  you  just 
ought  to  see  that  train." — London  Tit- 
bits. 


A  New  Job — Down  in  Texas  the  short 
cotton  crop  forced  a  large  number  of 
country  negroes  to  the  cities.  One  of 
these  applied  for  a  job  at  one  of  the  targe 
employment  agencies.  "There's  a  job 
open  at  the  Eagle  Laundry,"  said  the 
man  behind  the  desk.  "Want  it?"  The 
applicant  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot 
to  the  other.  "Tell  you  how  it  is,  boss," 
he  said  finally.  "I  sure  does  want  a  job 
mighty  bad,  but  f  ack  is,  I  ain't  never  wash- 
ed a  eagle." — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 


Fast  Backsliding — Mose,  an  old 
negro  who  had  "got  religion"  no  less 
than  three  or  four  times,  went  to  the  city 
one  day  and  partook  rather  heavily  of 
intoxicants.  Wishing  to  reach  a  town  to 
the  north,  Mose  started  to  walk  to  it 
aldng  the  railroad  tracks,  but  became  con- 
fused about  directions  and  soon  reached 
the  first  town  to  the  south.  "Lawd 
sakes,"  he  remarked,  "Ah  done  knows 
Ah's  an  awful  backslida,  but  Ah  didn't 
know  Ah  slid  back  two  miles  while  goin' 
ahead!" — Pictorial    Review. 

An  Explanation — A  well-known 
wholesale  merchant,  who  has  a  wide 
patronage  throughout  the  Piedmont 
region  of  the  South,  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  one  of  his  customers  a 
few  weeks  ago: 

"I  receive  your  letter  about  what  I 
owes  you.  Now  be  pachent.  I  ain't 
forgot  you  &  soon  as  folks  pay  me  I'll 
pay  you,  but  if  this  was  judgment  day 
and  you  no  more  prepared  to  meet  your 
Maker  than  I  am  to  meet  your  account 
then  you  sho  going  to  hell." — Harpers 
Magazine. 

When  Teacher  Collapsed — It  was  in 

the  little  but  overcrowded  classroom  of  an 
East  Side  New  York  public  school.  The 
teacher  looked  out  upon  a  group  of  eager 
faces  as  she  put  the  question: 

"And  now,  children,  can  any  of  you 
tell   me  what  is   a   stoic?" 

Only  one  hand  went  up. 

"Does  only  Abie  Glutz  know  what  a 
stoic   is?" 

Silence. 

"Well,  Abie,  tell  your  classmates  what 
is   a  stoic?" 

"Please,  teacher,"  said  Abie  triumph- 
antly, "a  stoic  is  a  boid  whot  bring  it 
th'    babies." — Judge. 
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PERHAPS  our  readers  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  just 
what  we  have  in  prospect  for 
the  next  few  weeks.  Of  course  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  a  complete 
list  for  we  are  constantly  on  the 
look  out  for  something  new  that 
will  give  our  readers  pleasure,  and 
often  when  the  opportunity  arises 
we  have  to  act  quickly  and  sub- 
stitute this  new  acquisition  for 
something  we  had  already  planned 
to  use.  But  there  are  some  things 
we  can  speak  about  definitely.  For 
instance.  In  our  September  1st 
issue  we  are  going  to  publish  Ann 
Gay's  novelette  Lady  of  Ventures. 
Ann  Gay  is  not  a  newcomer  in  the 
realm  of  fiction.  She  has  been 
writing  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  success, 
though  strangely  enough  few  if  any 
of  her  stories  have  appeared  in 
C^anadian  magazines.  She  has 
been  unusually  successful  too  in 
writing  for  the  Movies.  Probably 
you  have  already  seen  some  of  her 
plays  on  the  "silver  sheet."  Any- 
way, we  are  confident  that  you  will 
be  delighted  with  this  story,  and 
its  delightfully  unconventional 
heroine.  It  is  a  novelette,  a  really 
long  story,  and  will  be  published 
complete  in  one  issue. 

We  have  also  arranged  for  an- 
other novelette,  that  will  probably 
appear  about  October  ist  issue. 
It  is  a  story  of  British  Columbia 
in  the  great  forest  areas.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  story  from  the 
other,  dealing  with  two  people's 
fight  for  life  and  happiness. 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  new 
serial  by  W.  A.  Fraser,  that  we 
expect  to  publish  after  the  Timber 
Pirate.  Mr.  Fraser  has  gone  back 
to  his  happy  hunting  ground,  India, 
and  tells  a  gripping  tale  of  the 
Mutiny  days. 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  great 
unknown,  the  prize  novel.  Its 
identity  is  yet  undisclosed  but  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement regarding  it  in  the 
near  future. 

HEN  as  for  short  stories. 
There  is  oneby  John  Galsworthy, 
an  inimitable  story  of  its  type,  hard 
and  glittering  like  the  facets  of  a 
gem.  Its  title  is  "Blackmail". 
There  is  another  story  by  Tristram 
Tupper,  whose  serial  is  at  present 
running  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  It  is  called  "Lord  Byron's 
Limp"  and  it  is  as  striking  a  story 
as  its  name  would  suggest.  Then 
there  is  a  story  called  "Paganini's 
Guitar".  1  hose  who  have  the  story 
think  it  is  about  the  most  startl- 
ingly  original  thing  that  they  have 
read.  It  is  about  the  great  violin- 
ist, but  it  is  not  the  story  you  would 
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expect.  It's  thelsort  that  will 
make  a  pleasant  thrill  creep  up  your 
spine. 

There  is  a  story  called  "A  Case  of 
Amnesia,"  and  tells  of  a  Cockney 
sailor  who  passes  himself  off  as  one 
of  the  nobility.  If  you  could  find 
a  laugh  in  "Alf's  Button",  we  fancy 
you  will  enjoy  this  rollicking  tale. 

Then  of  course  we  have  planned 
for  some  feature  articles.  Col. 
George  Ham  will  be  on  hand  again 
with  some  of  his  inimitable  stories. 
J.  K.  Munro  will  appear  again  with 
his  wealth  of  caustic  comment  on 
the  political  situation.  But  that's 
about  all  the  space  we  can  spare  to 
discuss  what  we  have  in  prospect. 

pROM  Franklin,  Alberta,  one  of 
cur  subscribers  writes  sending 
his  subscription  and  telling  us  that 
at  its  expiration  he  will  have  to 
discontinue.  "We  are  hailed  out  and 
have  to  economise,"  he  writes. 
"Hope  to  renew  sometime,"  and 
then  in  a  note  to  the  editors  appen- 
ded he  continues: 

"Seriously  how  in  blue  blazes  do 
you  expect  a  farmer  to  pay  for  even 
a  good  magazine  on  total  receipts  of 
$1000  from  all  sources,  as  statistics 
both  Dominion  and  provincial  show- 
ed for  192!"  necessary  expenses 
have  to  be  paid  out. of  that  amount. 

"Average  wage  paid  to  railroaders 
1921  was  over  $1900.  and  no  ex- 
pense at  all  to  be  paid.  A  brick- 
layer gets  $9.  per  day.  A  farm  hand 
gets  $2.  and  works  nearly  twice  as 
many  hours  and  requires  more  skill." 

Well,  it  certainly  sounds  like  a 
reasonable  question,  that  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  answer. 

WASN'T  it  Ben  Jonson  or 
■  somebody,  on  second  thought 
we  don't  think  it  was  Ben,  who 
wrote  of  woman  kind,  "Age  can- 
not wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her 
infinite  variety."  There  must  be 
something  like  that  in  a  magazine. 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber  in  Anglia,  Saskatchewan; 
it  arrived  in  company  with  a  cash 
payment  for  a  two  years'  subscrip- 
tion. "It  is  probable,"  this  friend 
writes,  "that  this  will  be  my  last 
renewal  as  I  am  getting  quite  close  to 
the  fourscore  mark.  However,  while 
life  lasts  and  MacLean's  retains  its 
high  standard  of  excellence  I  shall 
always  be  on  yourjist  of  subscribers." 
No,  age  cannot  wither  anyone 
whether  man  or  woman,  who  like 
our  friend  carries  his  youth  in  his 
heart. 
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THIS  POSTER  IS  IN  THEATRE  LOBBIES  EVERYWHERE 
GO  IN  WHEREVER  YOU  SEE  IT 


CELEBRATING  BETTER  PICTURES 
AT  ALL  THE  BETTER  THEATRES. 

Once  more  the  whole  nation  reviews  and  celebrates  the 
year's  great  progress  of  Paramount  Pictures. 

For  the  fifth  time,  annually,  thousands  of  the  finest 
theatres  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  devote  an 
entire  week's  program  exclusively  to  Paramount 
Pictures. 

Once  more  the  efforts  of  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation  with  its  foremost  stars,  its  brilliant  and 
unique  stock  company,  and  its  record  of  almost  un- 
broken success,  receive  the  gratifying  stimulus  of  a 
nation-wide  endorsment. 

The  signs  are  up  at  your  theatre. 

The  latest  and  greatest  and  most  thrilling  Paramount 
Pictures  are  there. 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  NEW  PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  YOU  SHOULD 
ASK  YOUR  THEATRE   MANAGER  TO  BOOK 


WALLACE  RKID 
in  "The  Dictator" 

MARION    DAVIES      • 
in  ■  The  Young  Diana" 
A   Cosmopolitan  Production 

THOMAS  MEIGHAN 
in  "If  You  Believe  It.  It's  So" 

BETTY    COMPSON 
in  "The  Bonded  Woman" 


GLORIA    SWANSON 
"Her  Gilded  Cage' 

A  William  deMille  Production 

"NICE  PEOPLE" 

with  Wallace  Reid.  Bebe  Daniels. 

Conrad  Nagel  and  Julia  Faye 

ROpOLPH  VALENTINO 

in  "Blood  and  Sand 
A  Fred  Niblo  Production 


CECIL  B  DeMILLE'S 

"Manslaughter" 

with  THOMAS  MEIGHAN 

Leatrice  Joy  and  Lois  Wilson 


GLORIA    SWANSON 
in   "The  Impossible  Mrs.  Bcllew" 


"THE  Ol  D  HOMESTEAD" 
with  Theodore  Roberts 


"ENEMIES  OF  WOMEN" 

by  Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 


■THE  VALLEY  OF  SILENT  MEN" 

with  Alma  Rubins 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 


"BURNING  SANDS" 

with  Wanda  Hawlcy  and  Milton  Sills 

A  George  Melford  Production 


THE  PRIDE  OF  PALOMAR 

From  the  story  by  Peter  B.  Kyne 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 


MAY    McAVOY 
In  "The  Top  of  New  York" 


JACK    HOLT 

"While  Satan  Sleeps" 

A  Peter  B.  Kyne  Special 


A  George  Fitzmaurize  Production 

"TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD" 

with  Betty  Comoson  and  Bert  Lytell 

ROpoLPH  VALENTINO 
in  "The  Young  Rajah" 


A  George  Fitzmaurize  Production 

"KICK    IN" 

with  Betty  Compson  and  Bert  Lytell 


RODOLPH  VALENTINO 
in  "A  Spanish  Cavalier" 


FAMOUS  PI30nERS-l2^KY  CORP. 


ADOLPH    2UKOR.   Pmident 

•NEW  YORK    CITY" 


if    it's     a     Paramount     Picture     it's     the     best     show    in    town 
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Painttd  iy  EdiLard  A.  iVihan,      Copyright  1922.  PSfL 


BE  it  large  or  small,  magnificent  or  humble,  the  place  you  call  home 
will  take  on  added  and  lasting  charm,  if  the  enduring  lustre  of  "61" 
Floor  Varnish  appears  on  your  floors,  furniture  and  woodwork. 


Right  on  the  floor,  in  actual  service,  "61"  Floor  Varnish 
demonstrates  its  cflw^i'/w^/ water-resistance  aW  wear-resist- 
ance over  a  long,  long  period  of  time;  whether  you  employ 
the  expert  skill  of  your  painter  or  enjoy  the  puttering 
around  with  m  brush  yourself. 

On  furniture  and  woodwork,  as  well  as  on  floors,  the 

beautiful,  transparent  "61"  colors  stain  and  varnish  in 

one  operation,  leaving  no  laps,  streaks  or  brush  marks. 

61"  puts  a  tough,  elastic,  waterproof  finish  on  linoleum 

Send  for  Color  Card,  Sample  Panel  Finished  ivith 


and  makes  it  last  indefinitely,  if  occasionally  recoated. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  isi  Lambert  Varnish  Product 
fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  money  back. 

PRATT   &    LAMBERT-Inc. 

121    COURTWRIGHT   STREET 
KRIDGEBURG,  ONTARIO 

'  '61 "  Floor  Garnish,  and  Names  of  Local  Dealers 


FLOOR  VARNISH 


ISZ^TM^-Is&'^MS. 


Makers  of  Effecto 
jiuto  Finishes  and 
Vitralite   Enamel 
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Security  Review 
Profitable 

Thia  is  one  of  the  times  of 
the  year  when  holders  of 
securities  have  occasion  to 
clip  coupons,  receive  divi- 
dends and  handle  many  of 
their    investments. 

A  careful  review  of  all 
the  investments  at  present, 
therefore,  is  more  than 
usually  opportune.  Such  a 
review  almost  invariably  re- 
sults in  discovering  some 
profitable  exchange,  sale, 
adjustment  or  new  invest- 
ment. 

Adjustments  and  ex- 
changes may  be  made,  at 
present,  to  excellent  advant- 
age. 

Suggestions  on  request 

A.  E.  AMES  &,  CO. 


Imatmtnl 
Securities 


EatabUskul 
I8S9 


Union  Bank  BIdg,"  -  Toronto 
Transportation  BTdg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  Now  York 

Harris  Trust  BIdg.  •  Chicago 
Balmont  House    -     Victoria,  B.  C 


Protect 
Yourself! 

Vacation  time  brings  in- 
creased danger  from  acci- 
dent— when  travelling,  at 
summer  resort  or  cottage. 
A  "Dominion"  policy  re- 
imburses for  any  accident 
from  a  sprained  ankle  to 
death. 

A  sensible  precaution. 
Write  or  see  us  or  one  of 
our  agents  immediately. 

DiriiNioN-ChNMrn 

INSURANCE  COMPf^NY 

XkfdMi  OUtti  aadStroofttt  CktaMjOapupf 

Branches;  Halifax,  St.  John.  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
London,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Vancouver 


Investment  Information 

Every  week  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST  prints  scores  of  facts 
bearing  on  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  investments.  If  you  are 
a  subscriber  and  want  special 
information  on  something,  write 
the  editor.  You  will  get  a  reply 
which  will  help  you  with  your 
investment   problem. 

//  you  aren't  a  subscriber 
hadn't  you  better  take 
steps  to  become  one  at 
once?  Remember,  ther^i 
no  limit  to  the  number  of 
inquiries. 

THE    FINANCIAL    POST 

The  Canadian  Newspaper  for  Business 

Men  and  Investors 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

$5.00:May'Make  or'SarejYou  $500.00  or  $5,000.00 


Business  &  Investments 


WHEN  INSURANCE  RANKS 

HIGH  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

Protection  Is  the  Earliest  Necessity,  and  An  Investment 
In  Oneself  Is  a  Sound  Insurance 


STATISTICS,  that  are  cold  hard  facts, 
and  not  amenable  to  any  kind  of 
manipulation,  show  beyond  question 
that  seven-eighths  of  all  estates  are  repre- 
sented by  insurance  policies.  Without  In- 
surance only  one  man  in  eight  would  leave 
any  estate,  or  would  only  leave  one 
eighth  as  much;  and  thousands  of  widows 
and  orphans  would  suffer  untold  misery. 

Of  course  if  in  speaking  of  investments 
one  is  speaking  of  moneys  so  employed 
that  it  will  be  as  absolutely  safe  as  ahy 
human  agency  can  be,  that  it  will  be  earn- 
ing a  substantial  rate  of  increase,  and  that 
it  shall  be  fairly  liquid  so  that  they  may 
be  realized  at  comparatively  short  notice, 
then  strictly  speaking  Insurance  is  not 
an  investment  of  this  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  Insurance  is  essen- 
tially an  investment.  A  young  man 
taking  Insurance,  is  putting  an  invest- 
ment in  himself,  in  his  own  life  and  future. 
He  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  buy  secur- 
ities, or  at  leaist  is  not  in  a  position  to  buy 
them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  an 
estate  that  would  be  of  much  value  to  any 
beneficiary. 

But  he  can  buy  Insurance,  li  isn't  as 
liquid  as  a  good  bond.  He  can't  go  to- 
morrow and  sell  it  as  he  could  a  bond. 
If  he  lives  his  allotted  span,  he  can't  even 
possibly  derive  so  much  profit  from  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  hundred 
dollar  bond  three  years  from  now,  should 
he  desire  to  cash  it.  is  worth  approximate- 
ly one  hundred  dollars  and  accrued  inter- 
est. If  he  should  die  his'estate  would  be 
worth  just  that.  If  he  has  put  his  hun- 
dred dollars  into  paying  his  three  yearly 
premiums  on  a  thousand  dollar  policy, 
he  will  not  it  is  true  be  able  to  draw  out 
as  much  cash  as  he  would  receive  from 
the  sale  of  his  bond,  though  he  would  be 
able  to  borrow  at  this  date  a  certain 
amount  of  money  on  his  policy,  an  amount 
that  would  increase  with  the  years.  If  he 
should  die  however  instead  of  his  estate 
being  worth  a  hundred  dollars  and  accrued 
interest,  it  would  be  worth  one  thousand 
dollars.  Approximately  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested,  approximately  ten 
times  the  returns. 

Of  course  there  is  no  effort  here  to  make 
any  disparaging  comparisons.  There  are 
conditions  when  Insurance  would  seem 
to  be  the  soundest  and  best  type  of  in- 
vestment. There  are  other  times  and 
conditions,  when  it  would  be  ill  advised. 

For  the  young  man  entering  on  life, 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  an  invest- 
ment. In  the  nature  of  things  he  will  be 
assuming  new  and  exacting  obligations. 
New  family  relationship  are  formed.  He 
has  a  wife  and  family  for  whom  he  must 
provide.  He  has  an  earning  capacity  as 
yet  undeveloped.  His  income  in  all 
probability  is  limited,  yet  he  is  facing  an 
unknown  future  and  is  eager  that  it  shall 
not  be  a  haunting  spectre.  He  has  enough 
for  his  immediate  needs  and  for  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  his  family,  possibly  a 
little  more  than  enough;  a  little  that  can 
be  set  aside  as  savings.  He  knows  that 
money  in  the  bank  is  easily  dissipated, 
that  anyway  it  is  not  earning  as  it  should 
earn  for  hini.  He  knows  that  stocks  may 
make  him  sone  money,  but  that  they  may 
also  lose  it  for  him.  Bonds,  good  bonds, 
will  certainly  be  of  benefit,  but  they  can 
only  be  purchased  slowly.  They  will 
mean  a  handsome  competence  when  he 
has  reached  the  shady  side  of  life.  True 
enough,  but  the  young  man  feels  that  his 
own  efforts  then  will  be  better  repaid. 
He  will  be  his  own  best  competence.  What 
he  needs  and  needs  urgently  is  something 
now.  Not  for  himself,  for  if  he  should  be 
Suddenly  cut  off,  and  there  is  always  such 
a  possibility,  his  need  for  a  competence  is 


past,  but  for  his  wife  and  family.  What 
he  needs  is  an  investment  that  assures  him 
against  any  unexpected  turn  of  fate,  to 
provide  the  possibility  against  which  he 
cannot  be  his  own  guard.  His  investments 
in  bonds  are  good  but  they  are  not  enough, 
they  take  too  long  to  pile  up,  and  in  the 
interval  there  is  only  that  modest  bundle 
of  securities  between  his  family  and 
want,  should  fortune  remove  their  natural 
protector  and  provider. 

Getting  Imirediate  Protection 

WHAT  THE  young  investor  needs, 
more  than  large  returns,  is  im- 
mediate protection.  That  is  something 
that  no  other  type  of  investment  can  give 
him,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Insurance  must  stand  in  the 
light  of  an  investment. 

Of  course  one  cannot  urge  that  argu- 
ment too  far.  Granting  that  the  young 
man  had  provided  an  adequate  protection 
for  his  wife  and  family,  granting  that  he 
had  assured  himself  against  any  reason- 
able chance,  what  is  his  logical  course? 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  of  course 
investing  all  his  savings  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  event  of  his  early  death,  his  family 
would  certainly  profit  by  such  a  policy. 
But  there  is  only  a  certain  possibility  of 
any  such  eventuality;  the  probabilities  are 
that  he  will  live  to  a  comparatively  ripe 
old  age.  If  he  does,  with  his  investment 
solely  in  Insurance  he  and  his  family  will 
be  the  loser.  He  has  paid  for  the  factor 
of  protection.  He  has  paid  for  more  pro- 
tection than  he  actually  needed.  He  has 
had  it  for  years,  and  he  naturally  cannot 
hope  to  receive  the  same  measure  of  re- 
turn, that  he  would  receive  from  stocks 
or  bonds,  where  the  liabilities  at  any  time 
were  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  actual 
funds  invested. 

A  certain  amount  of  protection  is  a  wise 
and  judicious  course.  But  having  pro- 
vided against  the  possibility  of  penury  for 
his  family,  he  has  surely  the  same  right 
to  capitalize  the  chances  of  a  long  life,  as 
has  the  Insurance  Company.  So  there 
is  no  point  of  conflict  between  the  two 
types  of  investment;  they  can  go  hand  in 
hand.  For  the  man  whose  immediate 
present  is  protected  by  a  judicious  invest- 
ment in  Insurance  is  the  less  likely  to  make 
mistaken  investments  elsewhere.  There 
is  the  less  need  for  a  rapid  pyramiding  of 
his  capital.  For  that  very  need  has  been 
overcome  by  the  protection  he  has  pro- 
vided. He  is  the  more  likely  therefore  to 
be  a  wise  investor. 

There  is  a  phase  of  business  insurance 
that  makes  the  point  of  insurance  as  an 
investment  perhaps  even  more  emphatic- 
ally, but  at  the  moment,  we  are  focussing 
the  attention  on  this  one  instance.  For 
whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  Insur- 
ance there  is  no  one  will  question  the  wis- 
dom of  a  young  man  providing  in  this 
way  to  meet  his  logical  obligations. 

Providing  for  the  Precarious 

THERE  are  some  people  who  after  a 
long  life  look  back  and  say,  if  they  had 
invested  their  money  in  some  other  way, 
they  would  have  been  better  off  to-day. 
That  argument  is  irrefutable.  If,  with 
your  life,  you  had  a  written  guarantee  of 
your  three  score  years  and  ten,  then  in- 
surance for  the  young  man- would  be  the 
folly  of  follies.  But  there  is  no  such  guar- 
antee. One  in  every  so  many  men  drop 
off  at  twenty  years,  so  many  more  at 
twenty-five,  and  more  again  at  thirty. 
The  rising  rate  of  premium,  as  the  years 
advance,  point  inexorably  to  the  lessened 
likelihood  of  reaching  that  three  score 


To  Holders  of 
Securities 

Enquiries  being  received 
from  holders  of  securities 
suggest  the  need  for  fre- 
quent inspection  of  hold- 
ings in  these  daysof  shift- 
ing values. 

Through  our  fully 
equipped  Correspondence 
Department,  we  conduct 
a  National  Mail  Invest- 
ment Service  that  grows 
steadily  in  usefulness  and 
volume. 

Twelve  years  of  mail 
service  enable  us  to  ensure 
all  inquirers,  without 
obligation,  the  personal 
attention  of  a  staff  of 
qualified  experts. 

Put  your  investment 
problems  up  to  them. 
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increasing  Your 
Income  33% 

Investors  who  carefully 
examine  their  securities  a( 
the  present  time  will  find 
it  to  their  profit  to  sell 
short-term  Victory  Bonds 
and  other  issues  that  are 
nearing  maturity,  and  to 
reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
long-term  Government, 
Municipal  and  Corpora- 
tion   Bonds. 

In  many  cases  the  in- 
come return  can  be  in- 
creased by  as  much  as 
33%. 

We  would  appreciate 
an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this   with   you. 
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THE  safety  features 
of  industrial  bonds 
offering  high  income 
return  should  be  above 
question.  Not  only  are 
the  bonds  we  offer  a 
first  mortgage  upon 
the  properties  of  na- 
tional industries,  but 
the  assets  are  valued 
conservatively  at  sev- 
eral times  the  out- 
standing bonds.  In 
addition,  the  companies 
issuing  the  bonds  have 
proved  their  ability  to 
pay  interest  charges 
several    times    over. 
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industrial    bonds. 
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I_IE  is  the  chap  who  will  do  all 
'■  *  your  writing,  anywhere,  at 
any  time.     <]]  He  is  always  on  the 

job,  but  never  in  the  way.  The  women  folk 
fail  in  love  with  him  at  sight,  and  he  is  a 
great  companion  for  the  kids  who  go  to 
school. 

He^s  a  Thorobred 


^ND  litht!  Well,  about 
six  pound*  M  you  sefl 
him  here,  71»«re  may  be 
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ways roady — lift  tb«  cover 
and  write. 


A  NYBGDY  can  use  him.  His 
-»»'  keyboard  is  so  generous  that 
even  the  man  with  "a  hand  like 
a  ham"  can  write  with  ease  and  comfort. 
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mark.  But  that  does  not  say  that  no  one 
reaches  it,  or  even  that  the  bulk  of  people 
do  not  reach  it.  They  must  and  do.  They 
have  paid  not  only  for  their  investment, 
but  also  for  the  long  years  when  under 
certain  circumstances  their  investment 
stood  as  worth  far  beyond  its  actual  paid 
value. 

To  take  a  specific  instance.  Here  is  a 
man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  buys 
a  twenty  year  endowment  policy  for 
$1,000.  During  this  twenty  years  he  pays 
in  yearly  approximately  $42.55.  In  the 
twenty  years  he  pays  in  a  total  of  $841.00. 
If  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  wants  to 
draw  out  the  cash  he  will  receive  slightly 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  Put  similar 
savings  in  a  savings  bank  and  in  twenty 
years  the  return  would  be  about  $1,170.00. 
Put  the  same  amount  in  good  bonds  at 
.5  per  cent,  it  would  return  $1,475.00  or  if 
in  a  trust  company  at  4  per  cent,  about 
$1,300.00. 

That  looks  a  pretty  poor  argiiment  for 
Insurance  as  an  investment,  as  it  stands, 
and  it  would  be  without  the  element  of 
protection.  But  suppose  this  man  of 
35  needed  this  protection  for  his  family. 
Suppose  he  needed  it,  not  twenty  years 
after  the  original  investment,  but  one 
year  after.  The  bank,  the  bond,  or  the 
trust  company  for  his  investment  would, 
return  him  something  well  under  one 
hundred  dollars ;  the  Insurance  investment 
would  return  him  as  much,  or  more  than 
it  would  return  twenty  years  hence.  All 
the  years  that  these  investments  are  plod- 
ding along  at  their  steady  profitable  in- 
vestment figures,  the  Insurance  Invest- 
ment stands  ready  to  meet  a  great  emer- 
gency with  a  lump  sum  of  $1,000.  It  is 
worth  having  that  protection.  Within 
bounds  it  is  the  soundest  and  sanest  in- 
vestment that  any  man  can  make.  Be- 
yond these  bounds  it  is  of  course,  injudic- 
ious, because  once  robbed  of  the  actual  and 
imperative  need  of  protection,  it  becomes 
the  least  paying  of  any  sound  investment. 

In  subsequent  articles  it  is  intended  to 
take  up  other  phases  of  this  matter  of 
Insurance  as  an  investment,  showing  the 
different  varieties  of  Insurance  and  how 
each  fits  into  the  investment  scheme  un- 
der certain  given  conditions,  and  also  it  is 
intended  to  deal  in  certain  articles  with 
certain  other  phases  of  the  great  Insurance 
problem. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
Question — Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  Canada  Cement.  Is  theCompany  paying} 
M.L.,  Burin  District,  Newfoundland. 

Answer — Canada  Cement  has  come 
through  the  depression  with  a  good  show- 
ing and  during  the  past  three  months 
the  position  of  the  company  has  been 
greatly  improved.  This  is  chiefly  attri- 
buted to  an  extensive  road  building  pro- 
gram and  general  activity  in  the  building 
trades.  The  outlook  is  encouraging  and 
the  board  of  directors  includes  many 
very   reliable    and   efficient   men. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion on  the  following  topics.  Do  you  con- 
sider Canadian  General  Electric  common 
stock  a  good  buy  at  $80>  Would  you 
consider  Steel  of  Canada  a  fair  invest- 
ment at  $73?  J.S.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Answer — Canadian  General  Electric 
is  generally  considered  a  fair  buy  at 
$80  among  the  common  stocks  of  indus- 
trial concerns,  but  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  market  at  the  present  time 
should    be    taken    into    consideration. 

While  $73  is  a  high  price  for  Steel  of 
Canada  common  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  stock  offers  possibilities.  Many 
of  those  in  touch  with  the  market  believe 
that  the  steels  are  due  for  an  advance. 

Question — /  have  often  been  given 
"tips"  and  "inside  information"  on  the 
stock  market.  Will  you  please  give  me 
your  opinion  of  this  practice?  Subscriber, 
Maitland,  N.  S. 

Answer — Tips  are  illogical  and  are 
given  out  for  the  purpose  of  enthusing 
the  credulous  gambling  public.  They 
frequently  prove  correct.  If  this  was  not 
the  case  they  would  have  no  potency  at 
all.  Quite  often  recipients  of  "tips" 
make  them  good  by  their  own  operations. 
In  the  speculative  "War  Stock"  excite- 
ment of  1915,  tips  were  given  out  broad- 
cast and  the  excited  public  pushed  prices 
up  by  their  own   competitive  biding. 

"Inside  information"  is,  al.so,  illogical. 
If  the  manipulators  or  promoters  of 
price  movements  were  to  take  the  public 


into  their  confidence,  they  would  ruin 
their  own  campaign.  The  inside  infor- 
mation comes  only  when  the  real  insiders 
are  ready  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  to 
outsiders. 

Question — Do  you  consider  Mount 
Royal  Bonds  a  safe  investment?  J. G.,  Wood- 
bridge,  Ont. 

Answer — The  debenture  stock  of  the 
Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company  now  being 
offered  varies  little  from  a  preferred  stock 
as  it  will  probably  be  converted  into  pre- 
ferred stock  in  three  years.  The  stock 
is  well  secured  and  has  behind  it  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  Hotels  Company. 
Notwithstanding  the  protection  however, 
it  is  a  stock  for  the  business  man  rather 
than  for  the  man  who  wants  an  absolutely 
infallible  investment.  It  is  a  new  pro- 
position and  again  the  hotel  business 
like  other  businesses  is  subject  to  the 
influence  of  external  conditions. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  Small  Investments  and  its  connection 
with  the  Realty  Mortgage  Limited?  W.  A. 
G.,  Toronto. 

Answer — Small  Investments  Limited 
was  organized  several  months  ago  and  has 
associated  with  it  some  men  of  good 
standing.  The  company  aims  to  sell 
securities  to  individuals  who  have  but  a 
small  amount  to  invest.  Realty  Mort- 
gage Company  Limited  is  a  second  mort- 
gage proposition.  The  Small  Invest- 
ments sell  the  stock  of  the  Mortgage 
Corporation.  Both  concerns  are  con- 
sidered  fair  investments  for  a   business 


Question — Is  there  a  possibility  of 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
paying  dividends  in  the  near  future? 
M.D.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Answer — There  is  little  prospect  of 
dividends  on  Brompton  securities  in  the 
immediate  future.  Neither  the  preferred 
nor  the  common  are  on  a  dividend  paying 
basis.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
rapidly  working  into  better  shape  and 
operations  at  some  of  the  mills  have  been 
increased.  We  consider  that  with  a 
steady  improvement  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  dividends  are  re- 
sumed. 

Question — Would  you  consider  it  a 
good  investment  to  buy  stock  in  the  Telfer 
Biscuit  Company?  W.M.S.,  Thessalon, 
Ont. 

Answer — The  Telfer  Biscuit  Company 
recently  issued  its  first  public  statement 
to  the  public.  This  is  the  first  annual 
statement  since  the  public  has  had  an 
interest  in  the  stock.  The  company  is 
well  established  and  has  made  a  good 
showing  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  Both 
the  preferred  and  the  common  stocks 
are  on  a  dividend  paying  basis  and  can  be 
regarded  as  an  attractive  business  man's 
investment.  There  is  one  disadvantage 
in  that  the  shares  are  not  listed  on  the 
stock  exchange  and  are  therefore  less 
readily  marketable. 

Question — /  have  been  approached 
in  connection  with  the  stock  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills.  Do  you  consider  it  a 
safe  investment?  What  dividends  are 
being    paid?    L.M.B.,     Nova    Scotia. 

Answer — For  a  business  man  the  stock 
of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  can  be 
considered  a  fairly  safe  investment  but 
one  that  is  subject  to  many  changes  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  company 
was  not  seriously  affected  by  the  recent 
slump  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  on 
account  of  small  stocks  and  the  fact  that 
orders  were  not  cancelled  to  the  extent 
of  other  companies.  The  common  divi- 
dend is  6  per  cent,  and  the  preferred  8 
per    cent. 
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PORCE  Whole  Wheat  Flakes  topped  off 
^  with  slices  of  fresh  peaches  makes  a 
breakfast  dish  not  only  delicious  but  nourish- 
ing- and  wholesome— just  the  right  food  for 
warm  weather. 

FORCE  is  the  whole  wheat,  steam-cooked,  malted  and 
toasted.     The  thin,  crisp  flakes  melt  in  the  mouth. 

FORCE  Whole  Wheat  Flakes  is  an  ideal  balance  of 
muscle-building  and  energy-producing  food.  The  valu- 
able bran  coverings  of  the  wheat  kernels  are  retained, 
aiding  intestinal  digestion  and  tending  to  prevent  con- 
stipation. FORCE  is  also  rich  in  phosphates,  which 
build  brain  tissues. 

FORCE  is  ready  to  serve.     It  saves  time  and  money. 

FORCE  LEADS  IN  ENGLAND 

Sales  in  England   during   the  last  twelve   months   have    been 

5,135,580  packages.     More  FORCE  is  sold  in  England  than  any 

other  ready-cooked  or  cold  cereal. 
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THE    TIMBER    PIRATE 


NIGHT'S  sable  curtain  was 
soon  to  fall  on  the  short- 
lived drama  of  a  winter 
day  in  Ihe  Laurentians.  The  de- 
parting sub-arctic  sun,  in  its  last 

pale  glory,  sent  up  from  the  omnipresent  whiteness  myr- 
iads of  glistening  beams  that  stabbed  the  eyes  like  leaping 
darts  of  fire.  Of  sounds  there  was  oppressive  absence. 
Not  even  a  vagrant  breeze-sighed  in  the  tree-tops;  but  at 
irregular  intervals  the  intense  stillness  was  smitten  by  the 
lugubrious  "Spon-n-n-n-g!"  of  some  aged  tree  splitting 
open  to  the  heart,  where  freezing  moisture  expanded  in  its 
crevices.  All  life  and  warmth  seemed  utterly  extermin- 
ated in  the  pre-twihght  calm,  save  for  the  distant 
Monarch  of  Day  slowly  receding  from  his  stark  white 
world  of  desolation. 

Yet  even  in  these  desolate  wastes  man  moved  and  had 
his  being;  for,  on  the  trail  that  wound  down  from  the 
heights  to  the  northwest,  there  was  the  ribbon-like  tracing 
of  a  dog  sled  and  beside  it  the  oval  imprints  of  snowshoes. 
At  a  small,  cleared  area  in  the  scrub  timber,  just  above 
where  the  trail,  dipped  into  a  mighty,  spruce-bearded 
ravine,  the  sled  marks  and  the  snowshoe  patterns  ceased. 

On  this  spot,  by  a  camp  fire  in  the  snow,  hunched  an 
elderly  white  man  wrapped  to  his  throat  in  blankets, 
beard  and  eyebrows  thickly  frosted  from  the  vapor  of  his 
breath.  His  face,  the  wasted  face  of  one  who  had  endured 
physical  suffering,  was  bereft  of  tangible  expression;  his 
eyes  fixed  dully  on  the  slow-leaping,  soundless  flames  from 
which  there  ascended  into  the  zero-freighted  air  a  wispy, 
hairlike  strand  of  smoke.  Round  about  him  were  scatter- 
ed canvas  pack- 
sacks,  rolls  of 
b  r  i  g  h  t-colored  '' 

woollen  blankets, 
fire-blackened  *^  , 

pots    and    pans,  -■■, 

two    light    chop-  ■ 

axes  and  a  short-  <' 

barrelled  repeat- 
ing rifle.  Nearby 
on  the  trail,  a 
spent  and  foot- 
sore string  of  sled  ; 
dogs  lay  flatten- 
ed in  the  snow. 
Noses  stretched 
to  the  fire,  eyes 
closed  and  limbs 
inert,  they  might 
be  mistaken  for 
dead  and  frozen 
things  but  for  the 
occasional  faint 
heave  of  their 
flanks  as  their 
trained  lungs 
drew  sparingly 
of  the  biting  oz- 
one. 

Of asuddenthe 
deathlike  calm 
was  shattered  by 
thewhiningcrack 
of  a  high-power 
rifle.  Closer  by, 
there  was  a  swish 
and  flap  of 
clumsy  wings, 
a  n  d  a  dowdy, 
slat  e-c  o  1  o  r  e  d 
wegKe-ke-jak  c  i  r- 

<:led  the  camp  uttering  disn-al  cries  of  "Meat 
meat!" 

Every  canine  head  came  to  lite  with  a  start.  The  fig- 
ure in  the  blankets  winced  as  though  struck  from  lehind 
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by  an  unseen  icy  fist,  doubling  forward  in  a  racking  fit  of 
coughing  that  reverberated  through  the  solitudes  in  list- 
less and  sympathetic  echoes.  The  man  desisted  with  a 
choking  gasp,  his  frame  shaking  in  a  palsy.  Weakly  he 
slumped  back  against  a  nearby  pack-sack,  hands  clutching 
at  his  heart. 

"Laddie,"  he  called  in  a  voice  that  was  pitifully  faint, 
"Laddie — oh.  Laddie!" 

His  arms  sagged  and  went  limp  by  his  sides,  his  breath 
coming  and  going  in  the  swift,  sibilant  gasps  of  a  life 
flickering  out  from  exhaustion. 

A  WOLF-DOG  in  the  sled  pack  pricked  up  his  pointed 
ears,  and,  straining  away  from  his  fellows,  sniffed 
weirdly  in  the  direction  of  the  stricken  man.  The  treach- 
erous huskie  leaped  savagely  against  his  restraining  har- 
ness, a  low,  ominous  growl  issuing  from  the  ugly  curve  of 
his  long,  trembling  jaws.  A  wooly  black-and-tan  of  the 
faithful  Collie  strain  gave  a  snarl  of  warning;  then,  with 
bristles  arising  on  his  thick,  powerful  neck,  leaped  at  the 
throat  of  the  traitor.  That  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
release  of  pent-up  canine  irritation.  In  a  trice  the  whole 
sled  pack  was  eng'aged  in  a  furious  free-for-all  of  flying 
fur  and  white-flashing  fangs. 
-  "Lie  down!" 
The  command  came  low,  deep  and  vibrant  with  a  faint 


•'It     ^hal!     bi. 

nn    vou 

V  il!ed,       mv 

kindest 
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click  of  teeth.  In  electric  unison  the  pack  flattened,  cow- 
ering silent  in  their  places-  all  but  the  loyal  Collie,  which 
turned  with  slow-wagging  tail  and  crouching  rump  to  ex- 
press its  fealty  as  the  scrub  of  the  trail  parted  and  a  tall 


youth  of  spare  but  powerful  build 
strode  into  the  camp  with  the  car- 
case of  a  young  buck  deer  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  newcomer  flung  the  deer 
and  his  rifle  to  the  snow  and  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  dy- 
ing man,  applying  a  pocket  flask  to  his  lips,  while  he 
raised  him  on  an  arm  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 
But  the  elder  one  was  sinking  fast — was  beyond  human 
aid. 

For  a  few  moments  only  he  rallied.  "Laddie — thank 
God — you  came,"  he  murmured  weakly.  "It  is  the  end — 
the  end  of  the  trail — for  me.  There  is  so  much — so  much 
left  undone.  Laddie — so  much  wrong — an  erring  old  man 
should  undo — but  you — you,  Alexander,  my  boy — you 

won't  forget — the  mine — the  gold  mine — goes  to " 

The  young  man  bent  close  to  catch  the  whispered 
name. 

Suddenly  the  invalid  straightened  as  though  galvan- 
ized in  a  last  brief  lease  of  life,  eyes  fixed  on  some  vision 
above  and  beyond  his  companion. 

"Black  Jack!  Black  Jack  Carlstone!"  He  cried  it  as 
one  who  cries  from  the  wells  of  the  heart.    "Black  Jack, 

my  one  true  friend — and  you you  will  see  that  the 

boy — you  will  see  that  he  carries  out  my  will ." 

His  body  sagged  and  his  head  dropped  limply  on  h's 
chest  before  he  finished. 

WITH  reverent  touch  the  young  man  closed  the  tired 
old  eyes,  while  his  own  welled  up  and  there  came 
a  suggestion  of  a  stifled  sob  in  his  throat.     Mutely,  for 

some  moments, 
he  remained  on 
one  knee  in  the 
•  snow,   stoically 

still,  looking  into 
the  face  of  the 
dead  man,  as 
though  question- 
ing the  cruel  vag- 
aries of  fate. 

But  as  quickly 
h  i  s     expression 
.■i,  ,*  changed.      Pres- 

ently,   when    he 
rose   and  strode 
over  to  the  fire, 
a  hard,  uncanny 
light    fhckered 
over  his  face — a  face  whose 
intense   pallor   accentuated 
the  blackness  of  his  extra- 
ordinary eyes.     Framed  in 
the    close-fitting    muskrat 
cap,  it  was  a  face  that  be- 
spoke  undeveloped   power, 
strikingly  handsome  in  its  mephistophelian 
mold  and  portending  a  sagacity  beyond  its 
years. 

He  stood  with  arms  out-stretched  to  the 
setting  sun,  for  the  moment  transformed 
to  a  pagan  chieftain,  and  from  his  lips  there 
issued  the  single  word,  "  Ker-am\"  which  in 
the  Indian  means;    "Nothing  matters!" 

"The  gold  mine  goes  to ."    Slowly  he 

repeated  the  dead  man's  injunction.  The 
ids  of  his  black  eyes  narrowed  until  they 
became  .slits  of  flame  and  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  set  close-pres.sed  and — cruel? 

But,  when  he  turned  and  addressed  the 
corpse,  his  features  relaxed  and  his  voice 
was  gutlurally  soft  and  musical:    "It  s*- 
be  as  you  willed,  my  kindest  friend— but,  for  the  pre 
the  mine  is  lent  to  me." 

The  sun,  now  a  great,  boiling  globe  under  a  far 
glaze  of  scarlet,    eased  down  upon  the  bleak,  wes 
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rantcea,  borderitiK  tlii-ir  purpit-sliroudid  crisis  with  a 
narrow  eilKing  of  brightest  Rold;  hesitated  one  brief 
second  in  fiery  farewell,  then  plunged  behind  the  ragged 
rim  of  the  northern  world.  Kight  swept  with  swift 
stealth  across  the  wilderness,  transforming  it  to  a  realm  of 
spectre-like  shadows. 

A  solemn  hush,  like  a  requiem  of  nature  for  the  day 
that  was  dt>ad,  fell  over  the  forests. 

The  lone  figure  by  the  camp  fire  bent  forward 
strangely  as  though  gripped  by  an  inward 
paroxysm. 

As  he  did  so,  the  deeps  of  the  woods  vibrated 
with  a  long-drawn,  unearthly  cry,  that  echoed  and 
re-echoed  its  fearsome  notes  far  in  the  hills.  It  had 
seemed  to  rise  from  nowhere,  a  howl  neither  hu- 
man nor  bestial  but  a  demoniac  blending  of  both; 
half  anguished  wail,  half  mocking  laughter. 

No  prowling  timber  wolf  broke  the  succeeding 
silence    with    an    answering    call. 
Kven  the  wolf-dog  in  the  sled  pack 
cowered  deeper  in    his   snowy    bed 
in  whimpering  fear. 

CHAPTER  I 
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inexplicable  circumstances  that  had  surrounded  him  since 
the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  September  when  he  had 
accepted  his  present  strange  mission,  he  for  the  moment 
gave  up  trying  to  figure,  it  out.    The  damp,  oppressive 
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Acey  Smith 

GUIS  HAMMOND,  picking  his 
way  in  the  rapidly-f  ailing 
twilight,  dodged  a  pot-hole  in  the 
pulp  camp's  "main  street,"  looked 
up  at  the  unexpected  sound  of  a 
woman's  voice,  and,  misplacing  a 
foot,  went  sp  awling  into  another. 
He  arose  bespattered  and  with  ice- 
cold  ooze  seeping  to  his  ankles  over 
the  tops  of  his  city  shoes. 

The  young  man  barely  checked 
the  exclamation  more  forceful  than 
polite  that  rose  to  his  tongue  when 
a  lithe,  girlish  form,  close-wrapped 
to  the  throat  in  a  light  fall  coat, 
stepped  out  to  the  road  from  the 
fhadowy  verandah  of  the  building 
that  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  office  of  the  camp  superin- 
tendent. 

A  big"  man  in  a  reefer  and  high 
boots  laced  to  the  knees  followed; 
but  before  he  gained  her  side,  the 
woman  turned. 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  Hammond 
heard  her  decline  in  a  bright  voice. 
"It  is  only  a  step  down  to  the  dock." 

The  man  bowed  deferentially, 
lifted  his  narrow-brimmed  stetson 
with  a  courtliness  oddly  at  variance 
with  his  rough  garb,  followed  her 
with  )iis  eyes  for  a  moment,  then 
wheeled  and  returned  to  the  build- 
ing. 

On  the  Nannabijou  limits,  in  the  farthest 
reaches  of  Lake  Superior's  wild  north  shore, 
was  about  the  last  place  on  earth  Hammond 
expected  to  encounter  a  white  woman,  espec- 
ially one  whose  voice  and  every  movement  be- 
tokened long  association  in  refined  environ- 
ment. Her  verve  and  grace  were  the  more 
apparent  to  him  as  she  came  tripping  sure- 
footedly  down  through  the  half-light  toward 
the  water-front. 

She  passed  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  just 
then  the  door  of  a  camp  to  his  right  was  flung  open  emit- 
ting a  widening  flood  of  yellow  lamplight  that  threw 
them  both  in  relief. 

HAMMOND  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  an  oval  little 
face,  fascinating  in  its  contour;  of  a  daintily-moulded 
mouth  and  chin  and  fine,  high-arched  eyebrows  traced  as 
with  the  delicate  brush  of  an  artist.  He  looked  into  great 
darkened  blue  eyes  that  held  startled  recognition;  saw  her 
lips  open  in  a  suppressed  gasp,  then  she  hurried  on  as 
though  fearful  he  might  accost  her. 

The  time,  the  place  and  the  extremely  odd  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  last  felt  the  magnetic  sway  of 
those  eyes  beneath  the  unforgettable  brows  recurred  to 
him  as,  with  wildly-beating  pulse,  he  stood  wiping  the 
mud  from  his  hands  and  clothes  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

After  her  figure  merged  into  the  gloom  down  by  the 
dock  he  waited,  despite  the  chill  that  was  searching  at  his 
damp  ankles.  Soon  he  heard  subdued  voices  and  the  pre- 
liminary cough  of  a  marine  engine  being  started.  Fol- 
lowed the  even  chug-chug  of  the  motor's  exhaust  and  a 
moving  finger  of  light  from  a  small  marine  search-light 
swept  out  and  felt  its  way  through  the  channel  in  the 
'  -"mense  field  of  pulpwood  booms  that  all  but  filled  Nan- 
iou  Bay.    Out  beyond  the  booms  the  boat  headed  due 

ho  was  the  girl,  and  by  what  odd  coincidence  did  she 
jpear  in  this  ungodly  place?    But  in  the  maze  of  other 
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He  looked  into  darkened  blue  eyes  that  helJ  Btarl  eJ   licog- 

nition;  saw  her  lips  open  in   a  suppressed   ?asp,  then  she 

hurried  on  as  though  fearful  he  might  accost  her. 


gloom  of  a  Northern  Ontario  pulp  camp  after  sundown  is 
not  contributive  to  romancing,  and  Hammond  had  press- 
ing business  in  hand. 

He  crossed  the  road  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
superintendent's  office. 


COME  IN!" 
The  command  came  clear  and  loud  with   an   odd 
vibrating  quality  in  its  not  inhospitable  note. 

The  room  which  Hammond  entered,  an  office  in  the 
fore  of  the  superintendent's  living  and  sleeping  quarters, 
presented  a  scene  of  orderly  confusion.  Its  desks  were 
littered  with  newspapers,  magazines  and  typewritten 
flimsies,  and  on  its  wall-shelves  sprawled  reference  books, 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries  and  thumb-worn  volumes  of 
the  classics.  The  place  struck  Hammond  as  being  not 
unlike  the  work-rooms  of  free-lance  writing  men  he  had 
known.  But  the  one  occupant,  a  tall,  magnificently  set- 
up figure  of  a  man,  was  obviously  not  of  the  type  that  put 
their  dreams  on  paper,  but  live  them. 

He  barely  glanced  up  when  Hammond  entered. 

The  visitor,  awaiting  recognition,  was  struck  by  the 
Conscious  power  and  subtle  craftiness  that  lurked  in  the 
pale,  exotic  features  of  the  other.  Stratagem,  deep  and 
super-capable,  might  be  read  in  the  eyes,  black  as  night, 
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whose  lids  contracted  ever  so  faintly  now  in  a  dreamy, 
faraway  glaze.  Wide,  coldly-moulded  temjiles,  under 
close-cropped,  crisp  black  hair,  surmounted  a  face  not  to_ 
be  put  out  of  memory  once  even  casually  visualized,  and 
the  whole  bespoke  a  mind  that,  one  sensed,  worked  a  dual 
lightning  shift,  analysing  and  sifting  its  impressions  ever 
in  advance  of  action  and  word.  The  lower  features 
narrowed  symmetrically  to  the  alert,  square-set  chin; 
spare  beneath  the  rounded  prominence  of  the  cheek- 
bones, with  a  sensitive  mouth  that  could  compress  thin- 
lipped  with  a  flicker  in  its  half-smile  that  was  cruel  as  sin. 

THE  superintendent  walked  slowly  over  to  a  desk 
and  tos.sed  down  the  limp-covered  encyclopedia 
volume  he  had  been  perusing,  then  he  turned  and 
studied  Hammond  qileerly,  quite  as  one  might  study 
an  inanimate  object  in  the  depths  of  a  mental  pro- 
blem, only  this  man's  eyes  held  a  ghostly,  diabolical 

"Mr.  Hammond,  what  do  you  know  of  amnesia?" 
was  his  startling  first  question. 

"Not  a  great  deal,"  replied  Hammond  seeking  to 
show  no  outward  evidence  of  surprise.  "Refers  to 
loss  of  identity  or  something  of  that  sort.  That  en- 
cyclopedia ought  to " 

"That  being  so,"  cut  in  the  other  seeming  to  re- 
turn  to  actual  surroundings,   "will  you   please   be 
seated  and  tell  me  what's  on  your  mind.    Smoke?" 
Hammond  lifted  a  cigarette  from  the  other's  case. 
"You   are   Mr.   A.   C.  Smith,  the 
superintendent?" 

"Acey  Smith  will  do— out  here." 
"As  you  seem  to  already  know, 
my  name  is  Hammond.     I  came 
looking  for  a  job." 

"A  job?"  He  swept  Hammond's 

raiment    with    his    scornful    eyes. 

"What's  so  suddenly  gone  wrong 

with  the  world  of  white  collars  and 

derby  hats?" 

"I  brought  this  letter  of  introdue-  ■ 
tion  from  Hon.  S.  J.  Slack,  M.P." 

"Well,"  Acey  Smith  grunted 
amusedly,  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  merely  glanced  at  the  contents. 
He  turned  to  Hammond  with  a 
trace  of  a  sneer  playing  about  his 
mouth.  "Indicates  I'm  not  to  bother 
trying  to  find  out  what  you"re 
wanted  for  and  to  slap  you  on  the 
pay-roll  at  a  hundred  a  month  and 
found." 

Hammond  stifled  indignant  sur- 
prise. "I  suppose  you  have  some- 
thing I  can  do?" 

"Do?"      There    was,   something 
.     like   a  hiss  in   Acey  Smith's  half- 
laugh.     "Take  in  the  scenery,  I'd 
suggest.    There's  a  devil  of  a  lot  of 
it  going  to  waste  hereabouts." 

"There's  a  mistake  somewhere, 
Mr.  Smith.  I  didn't  come  out  here 
to  loaf,  but  to  tackle  a  job  and  earn 
the  money." 

The  other  sniffed  in  better-nat- 
ured  scorn.  "Say,  Hammond,"  he 
derided,  "why  not  be  more  specific 
with  a  poor,  benighted  bush  super- 
intendent? You  know  as  well  as  the 
scribe  angel  knows  that  old  Man 
J.  J.  isn't  forking  you  out  the  North  Star's  good  money 
for  what  you're  going  to  do,  but  for  what  you've  done." 

HAMMOND,   remembering  a  warning,   became   cau- 
tious.    "Nevertheless,"  he  persisted,  "I  would  at 
least  like  to  make  a  show  of  earning  the  money." 

"That's  better,"  approved  Acey  Smith.  "Tell  me 
what  you  did  for  a  living  before    J.  J.  tucked  you  out 

Again  Hammond  felt  the  need  of  being  guarded  before 
those  black,  soul-searching  eyes.  "Lawyer,"  he  prevari- 
cated. 

"Full-fledged?" 

"No,  student." 

"H'm,  hard-boiled  is  the  only  kind  I  could  use.  Oh, 
well,  if  you  find  it  hard  to  keep  your  mind  occupied  you 
might  camouflage  as  an  extra  check  with  the  pole-count- 
ing squad.  But  your  principal  business,  young  man,  will 
be  doing  as  you  damned  well  please,  except  when  you  get 
explicit  orders  to  do  otherwise. 

"By  the  way,"  in  a  more  friendly  tone,  "how  was  J.  J. 
looking  when  you  last  saw  him?" 

"Pretty  fit,  though  he  seemed  worried." 

"Polities  is  a  hell  of  a  game,  isn't  it?"  pronounced  Acey 
Smith.  "But  you  had  better  be  turning  in;  you  look 
mussed  up  and  tired.  You  bunk  with  the  head  cook  in  the 
little  shack  next  door  up.  First  thing  in  the  morning  slip 
over  to  the  canip  store  and  get  a  bush  outfit.  Those 
parlor  duds  of  yours  are  high-sign  invitations  to  the  'flu,' 
and  we  don't  encourage  funerals." 
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Hammond  thanked  him,  said  good-night  and  turned  to 
leave  the  room.     His  hand  was  on  the  door-latch  when 
Acey  Smith  seemed  to  glide  through  the  air  to  his  side. 
He  felt  his  wrist  seized  in  a  grip  of  steel. 
"Spy!" 

It  came  a  hissing  accusation  that  sent  Hammond's  hot 
blood  to  his  head.  He  flung  the  other  free  of  him.  "No, 
'damn  you,"  he  answered  fiercely,  "and  I'm  not  a  timber 
wolf  either!" 

He  could  not  have  explained  what  inspired  him  to  say 
that,  but, at  the  words,  Acey  Smith  cowered  back  as  one 
might  from  the  cUnging  clout  of  a  logging  whip.  Ham- 
mond did  not  know  that  a  man's  face  could  at  one 
moment  hold  so  much  of  evil  as  leaped  at  him  from 
Smith's.  His  head  jerked  back  and  the  eyes  that  darted 
fire  at  Hammond  were  no  longer  the  eyes  of  a  human 
being.  The  taut  lips  bared  back  from  the  even  white 
teeth  in  a  hateful  snarl:  then  Acey  Smith's  hands  went  up 
to  his  face  convulsively,  the  palms  cupping  his  lower 
features. 

He  whirled  on  a  heel  like  an  Ojibway  in  a  war  dance. 
Next  instant,  when  he  faced  Hammond,  he  was  laughing 
quietly.  "We'll  drop  the  play-acting,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
take  you  up  and  introduce  you  to  your  shack-mate, 
Sandy  Macdougal,  the  cook." 
"You  are  sure  I  am  not  a  spy?" 

"I  am  satisfied  you  are  not  what  I  feared  for  your  own 
welfare  you  might  have  been.    Let's  go." 

But  the  cook  had  turned  in  and  was  snoring  raucously 
when  they  reached  his  quarters,  a  substantial  log  shack 
that  stood  directly  opposite  the  huge  dining  camp.  A 
sullen  fire  gave  out  fitful,  subdued  cracklings  in  the  little 
sheet-iron  heater  banked  for  the  night  with  green  wood. 

Acey  Smith  lighted  a  wall  lamp.     Only  one  of  the  four 
bunks  built  into  the  further  wall  was  occupied,  so  Acey 
Smith   directed   Hammond  to  the  vacant 
lower  bunk,  bade  him  good-night  and  left 
abruptly. 


THE  young  man  did  not  immediately 
retire  in  spite  of  his  fatigue.  Instead, 
he  sat  down  by  the  stove,  lit  his  pipe  and 
tried  mentally  to  sift  something  tangible 
out  of  the  hodge-podge  of  mystery  that  had 
surrounded  him  since  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber the  twenty-third  when  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  pitch-forked  into  a  com- 
mission without  definite  instructions  as  to 
how  he  was  to  act  or  whom  he  was  to  accept 
as  friends  or  enemies.  Surely  the  whole 
world  had  not  gone  mad  since  that  hour; 
there  must  be  a  sane  method  back  of  the 
whole  thing  somewhere;  but  try  as  he  could, 
cudgel  his  imagination  as  he  might,  he 
could  build  up  no  theory  that  was  at  all 
satisfying. 

Then,  after  he  retired,  came  memory  of  the 
sinister  gleam  on  the  face  of  Acey  Smith 
when  he  had  flung  him  off  over  there  at  the 
door  of  his  office.  That  was  no  "play- 
acting." as  Smith  had  tried  to  pass  it  off. 
For  the  moment  the  man  had  been  in 
deadly  earnest,  Hammond  was  sure  of  that. 
But  a  pair  of  great,  startled  blue  eyes, 
under  fine,  high-arched  eyebrows,  came  to 

irive  all  other  haunts  of  the  night  away. 

I'hose  eyes  seemed  to  speak  to  him  out  of 
the  shadows,  and  the  fear  in  them  took  him 
back  again  to  the  night  of  the  twenty-third 
of  the  month  when  Fate  had  literally 
seized  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  yanked 
him  out  of  a  commonplace  groove  in  life 
and  tossed  him  into  a  vortex  of  baffling 
intrigue  and  mystery. 

CHAPTER  II 
A  Strange  Pact  on  a  Train 

ON  THE  night  of  September  twenty- 
third,  Louis  Hammond  had  been 
train-bound  from  Saskatoon  east.  The 
transcontinental  on  which  he  was  traveling 
had  long  since  passed  the  Sa.skatchewan 
and  Manitoba  boundaries  and  was  thunder- 
ing over  the  muskegs  and  through  the 
rock-cuts  in  the  great  wilderness  of  the 
Ontario  divide.  While  the  porter  was  mak- 
ing up  his  berth,  Hammond  sought  the 
smoker;  but  it  happened  that  a  garrulous 
t  raveler  was  there  holding  forth  on  how  the 
League  of  Nations  should  have  disposed  of 
things  to  bring  about  eternal  peace,  and  the 
young  man  fled  precipitately  as  he  might 
have  from  the  deadly  presence  of  a  virulent  plague. 
He  [)a.ssed  on  to  the  next  coach,  a  compartment  and 
parlor  rar.  The  little  smoker  there  promised  peace  and 
i|uipt.  In  it  there  sat  alone  a  spare,  grey  little  man,  with 
a  cadaverous  face,  who  looked  up  from  the  book  in  his  lap 
and  gazed  interestedly  at  Hammond.    The  latter  lit  his 


pipe,  and  taking  a  seat  in  the  opposite  corner  beside  the 
window,  peered  into  the  moon-bathed  night  and  out  over 
the  shadowy  wastes  to  the  ragged  ranges,  where  fitful 
wisps  of  ground  aurora  seemed  to  race  with  the  train  like 
wild  ghouls  of  the  night  startled  from  their  eyries  by  this 
mad,  man-made  thing  tearing  through  the  solitudes. 

"Wild  country,  isn't  it?" 

The  voice  of  the  little  grey  man  startled  Hammond 
from  his  reverie.  "It  is,  magnificently  so,"  he  replied. 
"There  is  something  in  its  very  hostile  majesty  that  fas- 
cinates me  immensely." 

"Yes.    Easterner,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  exactly."  Hammond  laughed.  The  other's  gen- 
iality drew  him  out  of  his  mood.  "You  see,  I've  been  a 
Westerner  too,  and  right  here  I  feel  sort  of  neutral." 

The  little  grey  man  laughed  with  him,  a  low,  sociable 
cackle.  "Still,"  he  pursued,  "I'd  wager  you're  not  a  trav- 
eling man." 

"No,"  a  bit  wearily.  "Newspaper  man — ex-newspaper 
man,  I  hope." 

THE  announcement  seemed  to  agitate  the  little  man 
more  than  Such  a  commonplace  announcementshould. 
He  was  silent  a  moment  while  he  brought  forth  a  silver 
card-case.  He  lifted  a  bit  of  pasteboard  from  it,  scrutin- 
ized it  through  his  glasses,  hesitated  as  though  about  to 
replace  it  in  the  card-case,  then  quite  deliberately  passed 
it  to  Hammond,  who  took  it  in  at  a  glance: — ■ 

Eulas  Daly, 

United  States  Consul, 

KAM  CITY,  Ontario,  Can. 

Hammond  drew  out  one  of  his  own  cards  from  a  vest- 
pocket  and  reciprocated.  The  other  still  seemed  need- 
lessly perturbed.    He  spoke  up  at  last  as  though  it  had 


and  it  has  lost  its  glamor.    I  want  to  get  clear  of  its  grin 
and  live  things  for  awhile." 

"So— that  is  it?  Quite  natural  too."  Mr.  Daly  seemed 
to  be  feeling  his  way,  syllable  by  syllable.  "Do  you  know, 
it  is  almost  providential  that  you  should  have  come  in 
here  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Hammond." 

"Yes?" 

"It's  this  way — you  see:  I  just  a  few  moments  ago  left  a 
party  who  is  privately  seeking  the  services  of  a  man  of 
your  particular  type— and  he  wants  him  right  away." 

"A  newspaper  publisher?"  wryly. 

"No— no,  not  a  publisher.  By  George,  I'll  bring  him 
here  to  meet  you.    What  do  you  say?" 

"Hold  on,"  cried  Hammond  detaining  him.  "What  is 
the  job  and  who  is  the  man?" 

"Your  first  question  I  cannot  answer,  because  I  do  not 
definitely  know  myself,"  replied  the  American  consul. 
"But  you  have  just  hinted  to  me  that  you  would  like  to 
play  a  part  in  big  things,  and  if  there's  one  man  on  the 
continent  who  holds  that  opportunity  for  you  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  it's  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve." 

The  little  grey  man  stood  at  the  green-curtained  en- 
trance of  the  smoker,  an  expectant  twinkle  in  his  grey 
eyes.    "What  do  you  say?"  he  repeated. 

"Go  ahead,"  agreed  Hammond.  "There  can  be  no 
harm  in  meeting  him,  anyway." 

After  Eulas  Daly  had  gone,  Hammond  kept  turning  the 
name  over  in  his  mind:  Gildersleeve— Norman  T.  Gilder- 
sleeve, where  had  he  read  or  heard  that  name  before? 
Somehow  it  seemed  connected  with  big  business  and 
stock  market  reports.  Very  likely  he  was  looking  for  a 
private  secretary,  a  biographer  or  a  publicity  agent. 
Well,  any  one  of  those  things  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  and  it 
would  be  a  change  from  the  exacting  grind  of  the  daily 
newspaper  where  one  was  always  behind  the  scenes  of  big 
things  in  process,  but  never,  never  quite 
a  part  of  them.  Hammond  was  twenty-five, 
the  age  of  limitless  discontent,  alone  in  the 
world  and  intensely  ambitious. 

But  he  was  far  from  guessing  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  the  proposition  that  was 
about  to  be  put  up  to  him. 


■'M' 


The  cirl  looked  bark.   .   . 
face  went  to  him 


The  friffht  refLitered  upon  her 
like  the  aUb  «t  t  knife. 


cost  him  some  effort  to  select  a  tactful  opening:  "And  so 
you've  quit  the  Fourth  Estate,  Mr.  Hammond?" 

"I  intend  tcr,  that  is,  if  I  can  otherwise  earn  a  decent 
livelihood.    I've  had  five  years  of  the  living-ghost  world 


R.  GILDERSLEEVE  wishes  to  see 
you  alone  in  his  stateroom." 
Hammond  noted  that  much  of  the  prev- 
ious enthusiasm  had  gone  from  the  little 
consul's  manner.  His  tone  now  was  bus- 
inesslike, matter-of-fact.  No  doubt,  con- 
jectured Hammond,  he  had  hoped  to  be  a 
party  to  the  interview  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about. 

At  the  door  of  Gildersleeve's  stateroom, 
Hammond  shook  the  hand  of  Eulas  Daly 
with  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  interest  he  had 
volunteered  in  the  matter.  "I'll  see  you 
later  and  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  said,  a 
promise  which,  for  unexpected  reasons,  he 
never  kept. 

Hammond  found  Gildersleeve  with  a 
litter  of  papers  and  documents  about  him 
and  more  protruding  from  the  open  jaws  of 
a  traveling-bag.  He  was  the  cut  of  a  typ- 
ical captain  of  big  business;  middle-aged, 
iron-grey,  with  a  keen,  cold  face  and  the 
drift  of  a  busy  career  stamped  all  over  his 
personality.  Two  tiny  spots,  livid  white, 
one  below  either  eye,  lent  rather  a  sinister 
tone  to  his  face,  especially  when  his  bril- 
liant dark  eyes,  set  too  close  to  the  hawk- 
like nose,  were  looking  straight  at  you.  At 
first  glance,  those  two  marks  appeared  to 
be  birth-marks,  but  closer  scrutiny  dis- 
closed them  to  be  scars. 

He  did  not  offer  his  hand  at  first;  just 
favored  the  younger  man  with  a  glance  that 
was  as  swift  as  it  was  penetrating,  then 
turned  the  document  face  down  on  the 
little  leaf-table  before  him  and  motioned 
his  visitor  to  a  seat.  When  he  spoke,  Ham- 
mond felt  an  electric  urge  to  be  brief  and  to 
the  point. 

"Mr.  Daly  has  told  me  what  he  knows  of 
you,"  he  opened.  "Now,  will  you  kindly 
oblige  me  with  such  details  as  you  think 
important  about  yourself  and  your  capab- 
ilities?" 

Hammond's  training  had  disciplined  him 
in  the  terse  use  of  languapp.  He  told  it  all 
in  less  than  ten  minutes'  time. 

Gildersleeve  appraised  him  keenly,  in- 
terestedly. "Good,"  he  approved.  "You'll 
no  doubt  do,  provided  you  care  to  accept 

what  I  have  to  offer  you.    In  any  case,  can  I  ex|)PCt  you 

to  regard  this  interview  as  strictly  confidential?" 

"You  can,"  replied  Hammond  simply.     "As  you  no 

doubt  know,  such  a  promise  from  a  new.spai)erinan  is 

regarded  as  sacred." 

"Then  we'll  get  down  to  business.    Would  you,  for  in- 
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stance,  be  prepared  to  undertake  an  assignment,  entail- 
ing little  effort  beyond  strict  caution  and  secrecy,  with- 
out being  too  inquisitive  as  to  what  its  objects  were?" 

"That  would  depend  on  a  number  of  things,"  cau- 
tiously suggested  the  younger  man.  "It  would  have  to 
be  distinctly  understood  it  was  clean  and  above-board." 

"The  moral  side  of  it  need  not  for  a  moment  worry 
you,"  smiled  Gildersleeve.  "You  will  be  asked  to  do 
nothing  that  would  confHct  with  your  standards  of 
honor,  however  strict  they  may  be.  In  fact,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  trickery." 

"If  I  knew  more  about  the  nature  of  the  job,  Mr. 
Gildersleeve,  I  could  better  judge  my  capabilities  of  tak- 
ing hold." 

"Your  newspaper  training  in  mixing  with  men,  com- 
bined with  a  close-mouthed  attitude  will  carry  you 
through,"  assured  the  other.  "I'm  not  saying  there  will 
be  no  risks,  but  such  risks  will  be  largely  contingent  upon 
your  own  shrewd  behaviour." 

OILDERSLEEVE  gazed  at  the  window  for  a  silent 
^-^  moment,  then  continued:  "The  proposition  in  brief 
is  this:  You  are  to  secure  for  yourself  a  position  of  a 
clerical  nature;  say  pole-counter,  time-keeper  or  office- 
assistant,  with  the  North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting 
Company,  out  at  their  camps  on  the  Nannabijou  pulp- 
wood  limits,  located  about  twenty  miles  southeast  of  the 
Port  of  Kam  City,  on  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
You  are  to  hold  whatever  job  you  select  until  I  com- 
municate with  you,  and,  while  you  are  engaged  at  it,  you 
are  to  forget  that  you  have  been  a  newspaper  man,  main- 
taining absolute  silence  to  all  concerned  as  to  your  past 
and  as  to  why  I  sent  you  out  there.  On  these  two  points, 
I'd  like  to  repeat  with  emphasis,  you  must  be  particularly 
cautious. 

"Now,  as  to  remuneration:  You  will  be  paid  by  me 
personally  on  the  completion  of  the  contract  at  the  rate 
of  one  thousand  dollars  a  month  for  such  time  as  you  put 
in,  in  addition  to  such  salary  as  you  draw  for  your  work 
from  the  company  operating  the  limits.  Afterwards,  if 
you  point  up  to  my  expectations,  I'll  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  you  a  berth  that  will  perhaps  be  more  congenial 
and  unclouded  by  the  mystery  that  must  for  the  time 
being  surround  this  one. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Hammond?" 


Hammond  was  for  the  moment  lost  for  an  answer. 
This  high-salaried  offer,  though  it  distinctly  appealed  to 
his  adventuring  spirit,  took  him  off  his  feet  and  the  con- 
cealed object  of  his  mission  at  the  pulpwood  limits  made 
him  hesitate. 

"I  am  not  expected  to  spy  on  anyone?"  he  insisted. 

"I  have  assured  you  there  will  be  nothing  underhand 
about  it,"  Gildersleeve  reminded  him. 

"There  is,  however,  a  possibility  I  might  not  succeed 
in  securing  a  position  with  the  contracting  company." 

"There  is  such  a  possibility — a  remote  one,  but  the 
way  will  be  made  easy  for  you.  At  Kam  City  you  will 
make  personal  application  to  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack,  M.  P., 
president  of  the  North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting 
Company,  presenting  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction  I  will 
furnish  you  with." 

The  train  slowed  down  to  a  grinding  stop  at  a  small  flag 
station.  It  was  but  a  moment  until  it  was  in  motion 
again. 

"I'll  take  it,"  decided  Hammond. 

Before  Gildersleeve  could  reply  there  came  a  light, 
insistent  tapping  at  the  door  of  the  stateroom.  A 
colored  porter  entered,  bearing  a  sealed  envelope,  passed 
it  to  Gildersleeve  with  a  flash  of  very  white  teeth  and 
retired. 

Gildersleeve  ripped  the  message  from  the  envelope, 
glanced  at  its  contents  and  pushed  the  button  at  his  el- 
bow. 

"Porter,"  he  requested  when  the  latter  re-appeared, 
"how  long  does  the  train  stop  at  Moose  Horn  Station?" 

"Twenty  minutes,  sah.  We  take  on  watah  there,  sah." 

"Very  well,  porter,"  acknowledged  Gildersleeve  passing 
the  black  man  a  tip. 

He  reached  for  pen  and  railway  stationery,  and  while 
he  wrote  hurriedly  said:  "This  note  to  J.  J.  Slack  will  act 
as  the  open  sesame  to  the  job,  Mr.  Hammond.  You  may 
read  it  before  I  seal  it." 

Hammond  took  the  proffered  sheet  and  read: — 

En  Route  to  Kam  City,  Sept.  23. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Slack,  M.  P., 
Pres.  North  Star  Co., 
Kam  City,  Ontario. 

My  dear  Slack: — Am  under  immediate  necessity 
of  finding  a  berth  out  in  the  woods  for  the  bearer, 
Louis  Hammond.     Put  him  on  at  a  clerical  job,  not 


too  arduous,  at  a  good  salary  and  charge  the  latter 
up  to  my  account.  Please  do  so  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  is  highly  essential  that  my  connection  in 
this  matter  should  remain  absolutely  confidential. 
Yours  very  truly, 

NORMAN  T.  GILDERSLEEVE. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hammond,"  Gildersleeve  went  on  as  he 
sealed  and  addressed  the  envelope,  "we'll  consider  the 
matter  closed  for  the  present.  Sorry  for  the  terrific  rush, 
but  there  is  an  emergent  matter  that  presses  for  my  im- 
mediate attention." 

He  arose  and  grasped  the  young  man's  hand.  That 
strong  grip  was  reassuring,  but  it  did  not  altogether  dis- 
sipate a  presentiment  growing  on  Hammond  that  he  had 
let  himself  in  for  something  that  was  even  more  potential 
in  its  possibilities  than  it  looked  to  be  on  the  surface. 
There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  however,  unless  he  changed 
his  mind  and  threw  up  the  whole  thing.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  do  that. 

*  *  *  m  * 

/^UTSIDE  the  stateroom  door,  Hammond  stopped 
^~^  dead  in  his  tracks.  He  was  looking  into  a  woman's 
face  that  was  startlingly,  unreally  beautiful. 

She  had  risen  from  among  the  chairs  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  coach,  a  dazzling  apparition  with  great 
wonder  eyes  under  finely-pencilled,  high-arched  brows. 
For  the  moment  he  was  conscious  he  was  staring  stupidly, 
unable  to  help  himself;  then  her  dark-fringed  eye-lids 
dropped  and  the  faintest  traces  of  a  vagrant  smiie  lit  up 
her  divinely-moulded  features. 

Hammond  swung  hastily  down  the  aisle.  Quite  in  a 
whirl  he  pitched  into  the  smoker.  The  train  slowed  down 
under  a  sudden  shuddering  of  air  brakes. 

He  looked  out  the  window.  A  sign-board  on  the  tiny 
frame  building  beyond  the  equally  diminutive  platform 
told  him  it  was  Moose  Horn  Station. 

A  stateroom  door  opened  somewhere  and  he  heard  a 
passenger  hurry  along  the  aisle,  out  of  the  coach  and 
down  the  train  steps.  Next  instant  he  saw  Norman  T. 
Gildersleeve,  the  man  he  had  just  been  talking  to,  appear 
on  the  station  platform,  wearing  a  light  overcoat  and 
carrying  a  small  black  bag.  Gildersleeve  looked  swiftly 
about  the  area  where  the  dull  station  lamp-light  and  the 
glow  from  the  car  windows  fell,  then  hurried  around  the 
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side  of  the  station  building  and  disappeared  in  the 
shadows. 

He  had  barely  gone  when  another  form  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  shadows  near  the  train  somewhere,  a  tall, 
graceful  figure  of  a  woman  in  sable  furs  and  wearing  a 
large  picture  hat.  As  if  Hammond's  stare  had  attracted 
her,  she  turned  and  glanced  for  a  fleeting  instant  at  the 
car  window.  Hers  was  a  savage,  dark  beauty,  with  eyes  so 
intense  they  glowed  like  luminous  discs  of  blackness  in  the 
shadowy  light. 

The  woman  went  rapidly  to  the  station,  passed  in  the 
door,  remained  a  moment,  re-appeared  and  returned  down 
the  platform  to  the  train. 

Hammond  strode  out  to  the  vestibuled  platform  of  the 
coach.  He  watched  the  station  area  closely  for  Norman 
T.  Gildersleeve's  return.  But  Gildersleeve  did  not  come 
back. 

The  engine's  bell  sounded  and  the  train  moved  out. 

Hammond  thought  of  his  berth,  but  some  movement 
within  drew  his  gaze  through  the  glass  door  of  the  com- 
partment coach.  The  door  of  Gildersleeve's  stateroom 
was  open,  and  the  little  grey  man,  Eulas  Daly,  passed  in, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  Hammond  was  sure  Gilder- 
sleeve was  not  with  him  and  that  he  could  not  have  pre- 
ceded him. 

HE  young  man  was  about  to  leave  when  a  silent  form 
emerged  from  the  shadow  near  the  coach  door.  It  was 
the  wonderful  girl  he  had  seen  in  the  drawing-room,  but 
there  was  great  perplexity  in  her  face  now. 

The  train  was  rapidly  accumulating  the  even  roar  of 
its  maximum  speed.  The  girl  looked  back  and  her  eyes 
met  Hammond's  beyond  the  glass  of  the  platform  door. 
Her  hand  went  to  her  lips  as  though  to  stifle  a  cry  that 
trembled  there.  The  fright  registered  upon  her  face  went 
to  him  like  the  stab  of  a  knife.  Plainly,  he  was  the  cause 
of  that  fright.  Mystified,  and  somehow  deeply  hurt,  he 
drew  back  into  the  shadows  and  she  fled  Uke  one  fearing 
for  her  life. 

With  confusion  still  upon  him,  Hammond  hurried  to 
his  berth  in  the  Pullman. 

CHAPTER  III 
"Honor  Sinks  Where  Commerce  Long  Prevails" 

NEXT  morning,  the  events  of  the  previous  evening  all 
seemed  to  Hammond  like  a  hazy  dream.  Only  the 
sealed  letter  from  Gildersleeve  to  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack,  M.  P., 
president  of  the  North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting 
Company,  smacked  of  tangibiUty,  for  he  saw  nothing 
further  of  Gildersleeve,  the  girl  with  the  high-arched 
eyebrows  or  even  the  U.  S.  consul,  Eulas  Daly.  He  could 
not  go  prowling  back  through  the  compartment  coach, 
and  besides  he  was  really  pressed  for  time  to  dress  and 
breakfast  before  the  train  pulled  into  Kam  City. 

His  first  experience  was  a  disappointment.     At  the 
head  office  of  the  North  Star  Company  he  was  informed 
that  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack  was  away  at  the  Dominion  capital 
on  business,  but  would  possibly  be  back  before  noon 
of  the  following  day.    He  had  therefore  a  wait    of 
two  days  in  the  lakeport  city. 

Hammond  improved  his  time  by  paying  a  visit  to 
the  sites  of  two  enormous  pulp  and  paper  mills  under 
course  of  construction  near  the  water  front.  There 
was  a  curious  rivalry  of  big  interests  told  of  there. 
The  young  man  was  the  more  interested  on  learning 
that  one  of  these  plants,  the  Kam  City  Pulp  and 
Paper  mill,  was  to  derive  its  supply  of  pulp  poles 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Nannabijou  Limits, 
where  Gildersleeve  had  assigned  him  to  go.  The 
Nannabijou  Limits  were  said  to  be  the  largest  in  all 
the  North,  a  government  block  on  which  the  Kam 
City  Company  had  secured  conditional  rights  to  the 
timber  that  very  summer  after  a  long  legal  battle 
with  competitors  and  the  signing  of  a  hard  and  fast 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  government  that  their 
mill  must  be  running  to  full  capacity,  manufacturing 
paper  from  wood  cut  on  the  Nannabijou  Limits  by 
October  the  twenty-third  of  that  very  year.  In  case 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  from  any  cause 
whatever  they  stood  to  lose  all  rights  to  the  timber. 


THE  stories  which  Hammond  gained  from  various 
sources  regarding  this  situation  were  conflicting 
and  at  best  rather  incoherent.    Out  of  it  all  he  gath- 
ered that  it  was  the  result  of  a  war  between  two  high- 
ly capitalized  organizations  to  gain  supremacy.    It 
seemed  that  originally  both  the  North  Star  Company 
and  the  Kam  City  Company  were  applicants  for 
the  cutting  rights  on  the  Nannabijou,  and  be- 
cause a  pledge  had  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment during  an  election  campaign  that  not  one 
pole  might  be  cut  and  carried  away  from  th<' 
limits  unless  it  were  manufactured  into  paper  in 
Kam  City,  both  companies,  to  prove  their  good 
faith,   had   purchased   in   Kam  City  and  had 
started  the  building  of  their  mills  before  their 
applications  went  in.    The  North  Star  Company 
was  finally  awarded  the  rights  to  the  limits  on  an 
explicit  agreement  that  they  were  to  have  their 


mill  in  full  operation  the  following  October.  There  was 
an  additional  stipulation  that  in  order  to  renew  their 
yearly  rights  on  October  the  twenty-third  they  must  com- 
mence the  installation  of  their  machinery  by  June  the 
first.  This  latter  clause,  it  was  said,  was  added  because 
of  the  North  Star's  reputation  for  trickery,  the  govern- 
ment being  determined  that  whoever  cut  the  poles  on 
the  Nannabijou  must  be  making  paper  from  them  on  the 
specified  date,  October  the  twenty-third. 

The  North  Star  had  immediately  commenced  cutting 
operations  on  the  Umits.  The  construction  of  their  mill, 
too,  was  rushed,  but  June  rolled  around  without  their 
having  received  any  machinery  to  install  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Kam  City  Company,  who  had  gone  on 
with  their  mill  just  the  same  as  if  they  held  the  contract, 
were  getting  their  machinery  on  the  ground  and  had 
actually  commenced  the  installation  of  some  of  it.  The 
Kam  City  Company  immediately  made  a  second  appli- 
cation for  the  cutting  rights  on  the  Umits,  claiming  that 
the  North  Star  Company  had  forfeited  theirs  through 
non-performance  of  contract.  Then  there  ensued  a 
battle  royal  in  the  courts  and  before  the  Ontario  legis- 
lature. 

There  were  weeks  of  lobbying,  during  which  Slack,  the 
president  of  the  North  Star,  and  a  bevy  of  lawyers  rep- 
resenting that  cornpany  endeavored  to  hold  the  cutting 
rights  and  gain  an  extension  of  time  till  the  North  Star 
Company  completed  their  mill,  making  the  claim,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  that  they  could  not 
secure  delivery  of  the  paper-making  machinery  on  order 
on  account  of  the  steel  famine  which  then  existed.  But 
the  provincial  government  obstinately  stood  out  for  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  Slack  was  seeking  to  bring 
higher  political  pressure  to  bear  from  Ottawa  when  the 
Kam  City  Company's  application  was  granted,  their 
cutting  rights  to  obtain  from  the  date  the  North  Star's 
expired,  October  the  twenty-third,  conditional  that 
their  mill  should  be  in  full  operation  on  that  date.  In 
order  that  they  might  have  wood  to  grind,  an  additional 
fiat  was  issued  constraining  the  North  Star  to  make  de- 
livery of  their  cut  on  the  limits  to  the  mill  of  the  Kam 
City  Company  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  commission,  in 
sufficient  time  for  the  latter  to  commence  operations,  and 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  the  said  mills  running 
during  the  subsequent  winter  months.  On  the  twenty- 
third,  the  North  Star  were  to  surrender  the  limits  to  the 
Kam  City  organization. 
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HU   t»2»  frll   upon   the  rloomr.   ipeo- 
tre-like    ligiirr    at    Orima    Bu>h,    Um 
Medicinr  M«n,  lh«  K«r»  on  hU  c 
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Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  North  Star 
Company  suddenly  changed  its  tactics,  bowed  to  the 
decree  of  the  government  and  withdrew  all  their  suits  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Immediately,  however,  a  number  of 
members,  who  were  known  to  be  under  the  thumb  of  the 
North  Star,  brought  down  a  rider  to  be  inserted  in  the 
agreement  with  the  Kam  City  Company  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  latter  company,  from  any  cause  whatsoever, 
failed  to  have  their  mill  in  full  operation  by  October  the 
twenty-third,  with  every  prospect  of  continuous  opera- 
tion from  then  on,  their  rights  should  be  cancelled  and  the 
same  rights  revert  to  the  original  holders,  the  North 
Star  Company,  the  latter  in  such  a  case  to  get  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  installation  of  their  machinery  at 
their  mill. 

The  Kam  City  Company's  lawyers  made  a  brilliant 
battle  for  relief  from  this  rider,  which,  they  pointed  out, 
would  nullify  their  hard-won  rights  in  case  of  unforeseen 
exigencies  or  accident.  The  North  Star's  representatives 
pointed  out  that  the  North  Star  Company  had  had  their 
rights  cancelled  on  this  very  basis,  and  what  had  been 
considered  fair  treatment  for  one  company  should  be  fair 
for  another.  The  government,  tired  of  haggling  and  se- 
cretly fearing  to  further  antagonize  the  powerful  North 
Star  Company,  made  the  rider  law  which  the  Kam  City 
Company  must  agree  to  live  up  to. 

Thus  was  brought  about  the  curious  situation  wherein 
the  North  Star  Company,  with  a  mill  of  their  own  prac- 
tically completed  except  for  the  installation  of  machinery, 
were  forced  to  cut  and  deliver  wood  from  the  Nannabijou 
for  their  rival.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kam  City  Com- 
pany had  also  to  accept  this  system  for  the  time  being 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  It  was  obvious  that  they 
did  so  because  they  could  not  help  themselves;  they  had 
to  have  millions  of  poles  ready  for  immediate  delivery 
at  their  city  docks  in  time  to  live  up  to  their  agreement 
and  the  North  Star  Company  owned  all  the  available 
tugs  and  machinery  so  necessary  to  rush  the  poles  to  the 
mill  site. 

For  once  it  was  believed  that  a  coup  had  been  put  over 
on  the  wily  North  Star  Company;  but  they  took  their 
medicine  without  murmur,  and  not  only  went  on  with  the 
cutting  and  booming  of  poles  at  the  limits  as  before,  but 
rushed  the  completion  of  their  huge  pulp  mill  building. 
People  wondered  what  they  hoped  to  do  with  it,  because 
the  Nannabijou  limits  now  secured'  by  the  Kam  City 
Company  would  give  the  latter  the  full  advantage  in 
paper-making  competition,  not  only  because  they  were 
by  far  the  largest  limits  in  the  North,  but  because  they 
were  drained  by  the  mighty  Nannabijou  River  and  its 
tributaries,  simplifying  the  matter  of  transporting  the 
poles  to  the  lake-front,  from  far  inland.  It  was  true  that 
three  other  limits  on  the  North  Shore  were  controlled  by 
companies  believed  to  be  subsidiaries  of  the  North  Star, 
but  they  were  infinitely  small  compared  with  the  Nan- 
nabijou forests. 

At  any  rate,  the  two  big  pulp  and  paper  mills  were 
on  their  way.  Kam  City  was  getting  the  benefit  of 
construction  work  that  would  total  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  six  or  seven  million  dollars,  and  the 
public,  as  usual,  was  mostly  concerned  with  the 
wealth  immediately  in  sight. 


AMMOND  incidentally  gathered  from  what  he 
heard  here  and  there  that  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack,  M.P., 
president  of  the  North  Star  Company,  was  a  big  rnan 
in  Kam  City,  but  he  also  discovered  a  general  im- 
pression abroad  that  he  was  really  a  figure-head— 
that  his  every  move  in  the  commercial  world  was  dic- 
tated by  a  power  behind,  mysterious  as  it  was  ingen- 
ious and  powerful.    Even  the  policies  which 
he  espoused  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
attributed    to    master    minds    somewhere 
>y  back  of  the  scenes.    None    had  ever  been 

<^  able  to  put  their  finger  on  the  source  of  his 

inspiration,  but  wiseacre  socialist  leaders 
maintained  it  was  that  much-abused,  vague 
quantity  known  as  "big  interests,"  and  the 
mob  were  contented  to  accept  it  as  a  good 
enough  theory. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Slack,  M.  P..  who  held  a  place 
in  the  cabinet  at  Ottawa  without  portfolio, 
it  seemed,  was  a  tricky  politician,  a  hail- 
fellow-well-met   and    nothing   more.     B« 
fore  his  election  to  the   Commons  he  was 
struggling  barrister  whose  battle  for  a  mer 
existence  was  a  ca.<!e  of  Greek  meet  Greel 
afterwards,  he  suddenly  blos.somed  forth  kn 
president  of  the  North  Star  Towing  and 
Contracting  Company,  which  those  on  thf 
inside   claimed    was   the   parent   of   soni 
twenty-seven  flourishing  subsidiary  cntci 
prises,  including  a  fleet  of  grain-carryir 
freighters  on  the  upper  lakes,  a  grain  stor 
age    trust    operating   elevators    half    way 
across  the  continent,  a  fur-trading  company 
.  that  had  gradually  dominated  the  •djaceji^ 
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districts  to  the  exclusion  of  all  rivals  and  a  string  of  power- 
ful ncwspapppH  in  various  cities  and  towps  all  thoway  from 
(he  hfiad  of  the  Great  Lakfa  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"TpHK  North  Star  Towinj  and  Contracting  Company 
*■  and  its  leading  subsidiurieH  had  at  otip  time  and  anoth- 
er been  accuMed  of  th<>  Ixildest  (•(mimcrcial  piracies,  gig- 
antic briberies  and  glaring  stealx.  If  there  was  a  big 
campaign  "barrel"  in  evidence  during  an  election  it  was 
usually  set  down  as  North  Star  money — and  always,  it 
seemed,  the  man  the  North  Star  backed  had  the  most 
votes  when  the  ballot  counting  was  over.  But  never  did 
the  North  Star  Company  or  its  satellites  appear  in  the 
court.s  of  law  as  defendants  or  face  a  commission  of  in- 
(|uiry.  There  were  settlements  of  a  quiet  nature — if  there 
had  to  be.  They  wielded  a  long  arm  of 
retribution  when  their  self-appropriated 
privileges  were  interfered  with — wielded  it 
with  such  cunning  and  far-reaching  effect 
that  even  powerful  rival  corporations 
and  high  government  officials  learned, 
not  without  cost  to  themselves  at  times, 
it  was  the  better  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
stand  in  the.'r  way. 

Whose   money   financed   this   sinister 
business    only    the    company's   bankers 
knew,  and  they  kept  that  knowledge  to 
themselves.      The    business    seemed    in 
some  my.'-terious  manner  to  run  itself — so 
successfully  that  it  reached  out  and  dom- 
inated what  it  pleased,  with  an  uncanny 
penchant  for  stamping    out    rivals  and 
smashing  all  opposition  in  its  path.    Its 
progress  and  expansion  had  a  certainty 
and  a  swiftne.ss  of  a  thing  on  the  tables  of 
Destiny.      Its    sub-managers    were    all 
reputed  to  be  clever  rogues,  deliberately 
chosen   because   past   performances  had 
given  proof  that  a  working  conscience  was 
the  least  of  their  moral  burdens.    Strange 
to  say,  none  of  them  had  ever  been  known 
to  double-cross  the  North  Star  subsidiary 
for  which  they  worked.    Perhaps  this,  in 
a  sense,  was  due  to  a  knowledge  that  no- 
where else  could  they  secure  positions  so 
lucrative  or  power  of  a  kind  such  as  they 
wielded  under  Slack.     But  more  likely 
there  was  a  deeper  reason;  a  sense  of  an 
unseen  guiding  mind  whom  none  could 
name  but  all  felt— a  power  in  the  back- 
ground  that   could   make   and   unmake, 
could  create  and  destroy  at  its  pleasure. 
Slack's  sudden  ascension  to  command 
of  all  the  varied  industries  dominated  by 
the    North    Star   interests   was    at    first 
lightly  taken.    Merely  a  figurehead  pres- 
ident   appointed   for    political    strategy, 
everyone  said.    All  of  which  did  not  in  the 
least  disturb  the   Hon.  J.  J.   Slack.     He 
went  smilingly  on  his  way,  accumulating 
millions,  quite    contented    to   be  under- 
rated in  the  matter  of  personal  ability. 
The  executives  of  the  North  Star  and  its 
subsidiaries  soon  learned  in  a  quiet  but 
effective    manner  that  Slack's  word  was 
law;  that,  wherever  his  counsels  might 
come  from,  he  was  at  all  times  clothed 
with  absolute  executive  authority. 

""pHE  thing  that  puzzled  the  gossiping 
•»■  public  was  why  the  North  Star   Com- 
pany had  been  so  willing  to  cut  and   de- 
liver   the    poles   from    the    Nannabijou 
Limits  for  their  hated  rival,  the  Kam  City 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.     With  an  almost 
exclusive  monopoly  on  towing  and  loading 
equipment,  they  could  have  been  almost 
certain  of  tying  up  delivery  to  the  Kam 
City  Company  for  an  indefinite  period  by  simply  ceasine 
operations  on  the  Nannabijou  Limits  untilTong-d^awn 
out  action  in  the  courts  forced  them  to  abide  by  what  was 
in  a  legal  sense  unprecedented  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government.     Instead,  the  North  Star  carried  on  their 
cutting  and  booming  as  before.    By  many  ths  was  looked 
on  as  portentous;  the  North  Star's  quiet'^submTss  on  wat 
too  obvious  to  be  natural  and  without  deeper  designs  as 
was   also  the  fact  that,  though  they  had'^not  even  Xe 
received  their  machinery,  they  were  going  on  wfth  the 
completion  of  their  pulp  and  paper  mill  building      But 
more  ominous  than  any  other  feature  was  the  editorial 
silence  of  the  North  Star  newspapers  on  this  partiSa 
question.    From  the  day  that  the  North  Star  changed  i" 
bebevpH  /°K  ^^e  government,  the  newspapers,  curUtly 
believed  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  North  Star  never 
again  so  much  as  mentioned  the   matter  of  the  cuttine 
rights  on  the  Nannabijou  Limits.  ^ 

fU^xT°^^'u°."^  prophets  foresaw  the  utter  elimination  of 
the  North  Star  coming.  It  was  a  situation  analogous  to 
that  of  a  great  general  ordering  his  heaviest  guns  to  cease 
nring  and  retire  at  a  time  when  petty  strategists  conceive 
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that  victory  could  be  gained  only  by  continued  attack. 
Hammond  saw  plainly  enough  now  that  through  his 
deal  on  the  train  with  Norman  T,  Gildersleeve,  he 
had  tumbled  in  a  small  way  into  the  vortex  of  big 
things,  and  he  had  a  notion  that  for  the  next  few  weeks 
at  least  he  was  not  going  to  suffer  from  monotony. 
(Jildersleeve  must  be  in  some  manner  financially  inter- 
ested; but  no  one  with  whom  Hammond  came  in  contact 
could  throw  any  light  on  tliat  phase  of  the  situation.  A 
man  named  Duff,  of  Toronto,  they  said,  was  president 
of  the  Kam  City  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  backed  by  inter- 
national capital  in  which  American  financial  interests 
held  control.  A  man  named  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve 
had  at  one  time  been  a  big  factor  in  the  North,  but  he  had 
long  since  been  driven  out  of  business  in  Canada  by  the 
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replies.    All  of  which  is  second-nature  with  a  seasoned 
politician. 

He  did  not  call  a  .stenographer,  but  scrawled  out  some- 
thing on  a  letterhead  and  sealed  it  in  an  official  envelope. 
Then  he  wrote  a  couple  of  words  across  the  face  of  a 
card  he  took  from  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and  handed  both 
to  his  visitor. 

"I  am  delighted  to  comply  with  Mr.  Gildersleeve's 
request,"  he  observed.  "In  the  envelope  is  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith,  superintendent  for  the 
North  Star  Company  at  the  Nannabijou  Limits,  Mr. 
Hammond.  The  card  is  a  pass  which  will  take  care  of 
your  transportation  out  on  any  of  the  tugs  leaving  our 
local  docks  this  afternoon." 

He  was  pleasant  and  smiling  about  it,  but  his  abrupt 
rising  from  his  seat  intimated  that  the 
interview  was  at  an  end.  Hammond 
thanked  him  for  his  courtesy  and  hurried 
to  the  dock. 

***** 

T  ATER  that  same  afternoon  a  mes- 
-l— 'senger  boy  entered  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack's 
private  office  and  delivered  to  him  a 
sealed  yellow  envelope.  It  contained  a 
marconigram  in  code,  which,  after  some 
moments  of  patient  study.  Slack  deciph- 
ered as  follows: — 

Be    prepared    sensational    news. 
Authorize  papers  print  verbatim  all 
despatches    signed    Musson.      Keep 
strict  lookout  and  wire  explicit  de- 
tails regarding  all  strangers  seeking 
to  get  to  limits.     (Sgd.)  "J.  C.  X." 
Slack's  fat  hands  trembled.     His  face 
became  red  and  white  by  turns  like  that  of 
one  who  has  been  discovered  in  a  griev- 
ous blunder.      He  jabbed  excitedly  at  a 
push-button  on  the  side  of  his  desk. 

A  lean,  bespectacled  man,  with  a  fox- 
like face,  responded  from  the  outer  office. 
"You  wanted  me,  Mr.  Slack?" 

"Yes,  Jackson,  send  a  man  to  the  docks 
right  away,"  cried  Slack.  "Tell  him  to 
look  up  a  fellow  named  Hammond  who 
has  a  pass  out  on  the  tug  and  bring  him 
back  here  to  me.  Tell  him  to  tell  Ham- 
mond there's  been  an  oversight  and  I 
want  to  see  him  right  away." 

The  fox-faced  man  craned  his  neck  at 
the  south  window  of  the  office.  "The  tug's 
gone,  Mr.  Slack,"  he  announced.  "She's 
a  mile  out  in  the  lake  now." 

Whereat  Jackson  discreetly  withdrew 
while  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack,  M.  P.,  made 
the  air  sing  with  dark,  unparliamentary- 
curses. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"A    Stoic  of  the  Woods- 
Without  A  Tear' 


-A  Man 


•'Inen  1  »ee  a  long,  skinny-Iookin'  Indian  slippin'  through 
the  bnuh,   close  to   my   'hide,'  after  you." 


irrepressible  North  Star.    No,  it  couldn't  be  he— he  had 
surely  had  enough  of  "bucking"  the  North  Star. 

Hammond  was  bound  to  find  out  Gildersleeve's  con- 
nection with  the  affair,  if  he  could  do  so  without  arousing 
suspicion  as  to  his  interest  in  the  matter.  He  hoped 
Stack  would  drop  some  hint  of  Gildersleeve's  identity 
when  he  saw  him. 

But  Slack  did  no  such  thing.  Hammond  was  among 
the  first  to  interview  the  politician  on  his  return  from 
Ottawa. 

* ,  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack,  M.  P.,  was  a  big  man,  physically 
handsome  in  a  plump,  comfortable  way,  urbane  and 
pleasing  of  address— almost  oily.  His  face  registered 
acute  surprise  as  he  sat  across  the  desk  from  Hammond 
in  his  private  office  reading  Gildersleeve's  brief  letter  of 
introduction.  He  actually  seemed  to  be  trying  to  con- 
ceal great  perturbation,  but  he  made  no  comment,  and  to 

rolZTZ  r-^^'^^'l^^  *^'.°^"  °"*  ^^^''^^^  fo--  information 
regarding  Gildersleeve  he  made    guarded,  unsatisfying 


XXT'HEN  Acey  Smith  returned  to  his 
^^  office  after  taking  Hammond  to 
his  sleeping  quarters  the  night  the  latter 
arrived  at  the  Nannabijou  limits,  he  sat 
long  by  his  desk  in  strange  cogitation,  his 
eyes  narrowed  to  brooding  slits,  his  mouth 
drawn  over  his  even,  white  teeth,  until  it 
became  a  long,  cruel  hairline,  in  a  face  that 
no  longer  masked  its  ruthless  craftiness. 
Acey  Smith  believed  the  faculties  became 
most  acute  after  midnight.  Most  of  the 
problems  that  arose  in  the  province  of  his 
activities  were  solved  in  the  dead  hours 
of  the  night.  And  when  a  light  burned 
late  in  Acey  Smith's  office — well,  there 
were  sometimes  orders  to  execute  that 
proved  an  unlovely  surprise  for  one  or  more  persons  of 
consequence  on  the  morrow. 

Of  all  the  executives  of  the  North  Star  Towing  and 
Contracting  Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  Acey  Smith 
was  the  deepest  enigma,  a  man  who  lived  for  the  most  part 
to  himself,  kept  no  counsel  with  his  fellows.  Of  his  ante- 
cedents there  was  little  known.  He  had  risen  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  post  of  superintendent  for  the  North  Star 
Company;  in  fact  had  been  its  chief  out-of-doors  execu- 
tive since  its  inception  as  a  one-tug-and-barge  salvaging 
and  towing  concern.  He  had  seen  it  rise  to  a  position 
dominating  the  marine  business  of  the  Upper  Lakes  and 
spread  out  commercial  branches  into  the  lumber  limits, 
the  fur  territories,  urban  manufacturing  and  even  the 
grain  belts  of  the  prairie  west.  The  North  Star  became 
the  mightiest  commercial  octupus  of  the  North  and  the 
Northwest,  but  Acey  Smith  never  moved  beyond  the  post 
of  superintendent  for  the  parent  company  and  general 
over-man  of  the  subsidiaries. 

Why  this  was,  not  even  his  brother  executives  of  the 
North      Star   enterprises   could    understand.      That    he 
Continued  on  page  iS 


r  I  ^HE  Society  of  Historians  will 

I     never  send   for    Jimmy   Blair. 

-*-    For  one  thing  they   probably 
(ion't    know    three    rather    essential 
things   about  him — his  address,   his 
name  or  the  fact  that  he  exists.     For  another 
thing,  history  isn't  written  that  way.  If  it  were — 
but  why  this  effort    to    picture   the   millenium? 

One  can  picture  the  president  of  the  society 
thoughtfully  stroking  his  beard,  a  gray  beard, 
neatly  trimmed  after  the  latest  mode. 

"Blair?"  he  is  saying.  "I  am  rather  certain  our  current 
records  contain  no  mention  of  a  James  Blair.  Of  course, 
if  his  career  is  of  any  intrinsic  importance  we  shall  have  it 
investigated  in  due  course.  But  tell  me,  simply  as  a  mat- 
ter of — er — personal  interest,  what  has  this  Mr.  Blair  done 
to  warrant  this  inclusion  in  the  annals  of  our  national 
life?  Is  it  perhaps  that  he  is — er — typical  of  a  large 
class  of  citizenry  who  possibly — er — ?" 

When  Jimmy  Blair  got  out  of  the  army,  which  was  in 
the  early  spring  of  1919,  he  spent  one  memorable  day  and 
one  still  more  memorable  evening  in  Montreal.  Then, 
dutifully  and  somewhat  giddily,  he  boarded  a  morning 
train  and  started  home  for  Carpenterville.  Carpenter- 
ville  is  five  hours  west  of  Montreal,  with  a  gradual  change 
of  ihental  outlook  with  every  sliding  mile  of  the  way. 
This  change  is  accomplished  automatically  under  the 
direction,  presumably,  of  a  merciful  providence.  It  is  the 
thing  which  keeps  one  from  going  stark  crazy  at  the  end 
of  the  trip,  traveling  in  either  direction. 

Staring  out  of  the  window  as  the  long  blue  reaches  of 
the  river,  or  the  quiet  green  of  fruitful  farm  lands  drifted 
past  his  eyes,  Jimmy  Blair  found  himself  a  trifle  confused, 
even  ashamed.  He  wanted  to  go  home;  that  is  he  had 
wanted  to  go  home.     He  wanted  tn  see  his   mother  and 
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father  and  Joe  Hollis  and  the  Denisons  and  all  the  rest. 
But  gosh — and  Jimmy  hated  to  admit  it,  even  to  himself 
— how  he  actually  wished  he  could  stay  right  on  in  the 
big  town!  It  had  taken  all  his  will  power  to  keep  him  from 
hanging  over  for  at  least  another  day. 

TIM  MY  grimaced  and  turned  doggedly  to  the  pages  of  a 
•J  futile  magazine.  He  knew  exactly  what  had  happened 
to  him.    He  could  even  have  put  it  into  music. 

In  words,  he  had  seen  Virginia  Westyn  again  for  the 
first  time  in  fifteen  months,  and  Virginia,  as  he  admitted 
the  fact  to  himself,  had  walloped  him  cold.  Jimmy 
smiled  weakly.  Virginia  had  done  more  than  that.  She 
had  pasted  him  straight  between  the  eyes,  had  sent  him 
to  the  ropes,  hog-tied  him,  put  the  Indian  sign  on  him, 
sewed  him  up,  knocked  him  for  a  goal.  In  other  words — 
Jimmy  sought  vaguely  and  vainly  for  the  true  English 
of  it — Virginia,  who  lived  in  one  of  those  magnificent 
homes  on  the  hill  the  value  of  which  ran  five  figures  to 
the  left  of  the  good  old  decimal  point,  Virginia  could 
have  looked  upon  him  leisurely,  and,  using  all  the  Latin 
she  knew,  could  have  echoed,  with  no  small  truth,  Julius 
Caesar's  famous  crack,  "Veni,  vidi,  vici."  Except  that  in 
this  particular  case  Jimmy  had  come,  Jimmy  had  seen — 
and  Virginia  had  conquered. 

That  was  what  troubled  Jimmy.     He  knew  it  was  she 
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who  had  done  the  conquering.     The 
only  other  thing  he  knew  was  that  he 
had  at  least  laid  down  an  effective 
barrage.    But  just  how  he  was  going 
to  be  able  to  take  his  objective — that 
caused  him  to  scowl   and  to   lay  his  futile  maga- 
zine aside.     Yes,  he  should  have  stayed  on  for 
another  day.    Of  that  much  he  was  sure. 

"Steady!"  he  cautioned  himself.    Why.  he  was 
actually  on  his  way  home — actually  living  the  day 
he'd  been  dreaming  about  for  nearly  two  whole  years! 

He  sat  back  in  a  sort  of  guilty  daze  and  settled  himself 
down  for  the  final  hour's  run.  Hmm!  Everything  looked 
just  about  the  same.    Yes,  just  about  the  same. 

VT'ET  as  Jimmy  swung  off  the  train  at  the  dingy  old 
■»  station  where  long  ago  he  had  climbed  the  forbidden 
freight  cars  of  boyhood  romance,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
funny  lump  that  had  risen  into  his  throat.  Then,  before 
he  could  look  around,  he  was  engulfed  by  a  wave  of  tur- 
bulent humanity,  and  all  at  once  he  was  being  kissed  and 
thumped  and  slapped  upon  the  back  and  held  off  at  arm's 
length  and  kissed  again,  while  a  machine  gun  fire  of 
questions  was  rebounding  from  his  ear  drums.  "You  old 
scout,"  you!"  he  heard.  And  then  his  mother  was  looking 
up  into  his  eyes. 

"Hello,  mother!"  he  said,  and  hugged  her  tight.  "Gosh, 
it's  good  to  be  back!" 

"You're  going  to  stay  back  now,  aren't  you,  Jimmy? 
You  won't  go  away  again,  will  you,  dear — ever  in  your 
life?" 

"Same  old  goose,"  said  Jimmy  Blair  and  kissed  his 
mother  again.  Then:  "Why,  Mary  Denison,"  he  called 
over  his  mother's  shoulder,  "I  thought  you'd  be  all 
grown  up.  Well,  I'll  be  darned.  You  look  justabout 
s'xteen." 


rnuit,    wiuvi/v-w,    ^i^uvsTM 


If  you   took   Virginia  to  tea   it  coRt   you  a  cuupir  of  dollars.     Thai    wait  emy.      But   if    you   look  hrr  to  dinnrr,   which   you   wantrd  to  do  onco  In  a  whilo.  It  ro«t  yoa  t\tt**n 

dollarH   bfforr   you   rot   throuch  with   the   tail*  and    tlpn. 
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"When  they  grow  up,"  /immy's  father  laughed,  "thi;. 
hob  off  their  hair  and  miii)  off  their  skirtB,  and  then  they 
have  to  (jrow  up  all  over  auain.  Lot  of  chan^eH  since  you 
been  away,  Jim." 

But  .fimmy  wasn't  listening.  He  had  caught  Mary 
Dcnison'.s  hand  and  pulled  her  to  him,  bear  fashion,  and 
kiased  her.  And  then  he  was  patting  her  paternally  on 
the  back. 

"You  look  great,  Mary,  he  said.  "Gee,  it's  good  to  see 
everybody  again." 

IT  NEVER  occurred  to  Jimmy  that  the  paternal  pat  and 
the  ca.sual  "everybody"  had  completely  neutralized 

the  kiss and  everything  else.     How  could  Jimmy  be 

expected  to  know  that  the  whether  or  not  of  this  particu- 
lar meeting  of  lip.i?  had  been  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tion, and  some  shame,  with  little  Mary  Denison  for  some 
twenty-three  months  past?  How  could  Jimmy  know 
that  Mary's  brown  velvet  eyes  had  been  asking  him  an 
exceedingly  simple  question  during  the  flash  of  time 
when  she  was  raising  her  face  to  his,  and  how  could  he 
know  that  in  that  one  flash  they  had  received  their 
answer? 

Mary  Denison  didn't  know  Virginia  Westyn's  name, 
or  whether  Virginia  was  blonde  or  brunette  or  tall  or 
short  or  French  or  English  or  what  not;  but  Mary  did 
know,  instantly,  that  there  was  a  Virginia  and  that  she 
was  a  person  to  be  hated. 

"Got  your  trunk  check,  Jim?"  his  father  was  asking. 
Presently  the  Blairs  and  the  Denisons  and  Joe  Hollis  and 
the  rest  were  milling  around  and  chattering  as  they 
squeezed  their  prize  up  the  maple-shaded  street.  Some- 
how it  seemed  to  Jimmy  as  if  it  had  all  happened  before. 
Funny  sensation,  he  reflected. 

Somebody  was  tugging  at  Jimmy's  sleeve — a  reporter 
from  the  Carpenterville  Era. 

"Just  a  minute.  Captain  Blair,"  he  was  sputtering. 
Jimmy  remembered  afterward  that  he  must  have  an- 
swered a  lot  of  questions. 

By  supper  time,  however,  things  had  rather  shaken 
themselves  down.  Except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  still  in 
uniform,  Jimmy  was  puzzled  by  the  feeling  that  he  had 
never  been  away  from  Carpenterville  at  all.  He  had 
sauntered  around  all  afternoon,  shaking  hands  with 
every  other  person  he  met;  he  had  visited  his  father's 
store;  he  had  been  out  to  the  golf  course.  The  place  was 
exactly  as  he  had  expected  it  to  be;  that  was  the  trouble. 
He  felt  let  down. 

tJE  WONDERED,  pointedly,  what  Virginia  would 
-'■  •*■  think  of  it — the  somewhat  shoddy  streets  of  gray 
frame  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  slightly  more  pre- 
tentious house  of  brick,  but  all  architectural  first  cousins; 
the  two-storied  business  district  with  its  tobacco  be- 
spattered sidewalks;  the  golf  course  itself,  only  nine  holes 
and  very  seedy;  the  one  white  marble  building,  the  bank, 
at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Main;  the  two  movie  houses 
that  smelled  of  peanuts;  the  black  soot  of  the  freight 
yards  hanging  over  everything  like  a  pall. 

Jimmy  pressed  his  lips  together  and  shook  his  head. 
He  would  have  to  break  it  to  his  mother  that  he  was 
going  back  to  the  city — going  back  just  as  soon  as  he 
decently  could.  After  supper  that  evening,  he  reflected, 
that  was  when  his  father  would  light  up  a  cigar  and  sit 
back  and  ask  him  about  his  plans.  That  would  be  the 
time. 

Yet  during  the  meal  itself  Jimmy  could  feel  himself 
weakening.  His  mother  simply  beamed.  She  had  pre- 
pared grapefruit,  and  the  tomato  bisque  that  Jimmy 
loved  so  well;  and  there  was  a  juicy  steak,  with  baked 
potatoes  and  peas  and  cauliflower;  and  a  salad — and  then 
lemon  meringue  pie.  Mrs.  Blair  was  going  through  the 
ceremony  of  cutting  this  delight  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  Joe  Hollis  stormed  in,  with  little 
Mary  Denison  on  his  arm,  all  wrapped  in  a  soft,  brown 
elfin  cloak  that  matched  her  hair  and  eyes. 

"Can't  leave  you  alone,  you  see,"  Joe  proclaimed. 
"Mary  said  we  ought  to  lay  off  you,  but  I  dragged  her 
along  just  the  same." 

The  girl  laughed. 

"That's  how  we  women  fool  you,  Joe.  As  long  as 
Jimmy  wouldn't  come  to  see  me,  why,  I  had  to  come  to 
see  him,  that's  all.  That's  the  way  girls  are  nowadays, 
so  they  tell  us— very  forward."  She  let  her  brown  eyes 
rest  for  an  imperceptible  second  on  Jimmy's  face.  But 
Jimmy  Blair  was  laughing  without  concern,  and  his  eyes 
were  not  on  hers. 

"Don't  be  a  goose,  Mary,"  he  said.  "Since  when  have 
we  got  so  formal  and  everything?" 

"You  two  sit  down,"  Mrs.  Blair  was  insisting,  "and  try 
a  bite  of  this  pie.  It's  the  first  I've  made  in  a  long  time — 
your  favorite,  Jim.  Then  we'll  all  pile  out  in  the  parlor 
and  sit  around  and  have  a  good  old  talk.  I'm  just  going 
to  let  the  dishes  go  to-night — so  Jim  can  have  all  the 
evening  to  tell  us  all  about  the  war." 

"Nothing  doing,"  Jimmy  protested.  "I'm  fed  up  with 
the  war,  Mother,  and  I'll  bet  you  all  are  too." 

Now  Jimmy  only  half  believed  this,  but  he  was  to  find 
out,_beginning  this  very  evening,   that  he  had-  spoken 


:i  i.rofound  and  wholesome  truth.  For  after  the  last 
crumb  of  pie  had  disappeared,  and  they  were  settling 
them.selves  comfortably  in  the  old-fashioned  living  room 
rockers,  Jimmy's  father,  lighting  his  cigar,  asked  not 
about  what  Jimm>  and  some  half-a-million  other  men 
had  done,  but  about  what  Jimmy,  specifically,  was  going 
to  do. 

"After  you  get  them  trick  pants  off,"  the  older  man 
said  with  a  grin,  "and  mind  you,  Jim,  I  respect  'em  as 
much  as  the  next  fellow,  which  is  quite  a  lot,  what  are  you 
going  to  set  out  to  do  then?    Old  job  or  something  new?" 

"Oh,  you  men!"  broke  in  Jimmy's  mother.  "Why  talk 
about  jobs  when  Jim  has  so  much  to  tell  us?" 

"Jobs,"  said  her  husband,  slowly  peeling  the  band  from 
his  cigar,  "jobs.  Mother,  are  sometimes  quite  important. 
I'd  say  this  was  one  of  the  times.  Anyhow  I'd  like  to 
know.    Done  any  figurin',  Son?" 

"Why,  yes,"  and  Jimmy  shot  a  glance  at  his  mother. 
"You  see.  Dad,  my  major,  a  dandy  chap  named  Heshall 
— he's  a  partner  in  a  big  brokerage  house  down  in  the 
city,  and  he  sort  of  thought    -" 

"City?"  asked  Mrs.  Blair.    'What  city?" 

"He  means  Montreal,  Mother,"  the  boy's  father  ex- 
plained. 

"Oh,  Jimmy!    Way  off  in  Montreal?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  Mother.  But  you  see  the  chances  down 
there  are  wonderful — particularly  with  the  social  con- 
nections I  had  the  luck  to  establish  overseas.  It's  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime,  really." 

"But  you  were  doing  so  well  here,  Jim." 

"Not  very  well.  Mother,  as  doing  goes.  Twelve  hundred 
^  year  is  just  a  scratch  compared  to  what  I  can  make 
down  there.     Besides — " 

TWELVE  hundred  a  year  is  a  mighty  comfortable  in- 
come," his  mother  protested.  "What  with  this  home 
and  everything."  She  turned  impatiently  to  young 
Hollis.    "Can't  you  do  anything  with  him,  Joe?" 

Joe  Hollis  laughed. 

"It's  a  disease,"  he  stated.    "They've  all  got  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Jimmy  demanded.  There  was 
just  an  edge  to  his  tone.  Joe  Hollis  had  waited  for  the 
draft,  and  had  not  been  called. 

"All  you  guys,"  Joe  explained.  "You've  gone  and  got 
yourselves  big  ideas.  Half  the  men  that  have  come  back 
are  looking  for  soft  jobs — soft  jobs  and  big  money." 

Jimmy  smiled  wanly.  "I  could  use  a  soft  job,"  he  said, 
"and  I  could  use  some  big  money  too." 

"Yes,"  said  Hollis  belligerently,  "and  there  are  half-a- 
million  other  birds  just  like  you.  Every  man  who  ever 
commanded  a  platoon  or  a  battalion  or  whatever  the 
word  is  has  a  sneaking  hunch  that  he  ought  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  front  of  a  shiny  mahogany  desk,  with 
plush  carpets  on  the  floor  and  a  whole  row  of  push  but- 
tons to  summon  menials  in  with.  This  isn't  personal, 
Jim — but  it's  a  fact  that  everybody  has  noticed  and 
talked  about.  And  money!  I'll  say  you  fellows  are  no 
pikers." 

Jimmy  Blair  leveled  his  gaze  at  the  other. 

"Haven't  your  own  earnings  gone  up  considerably  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years?.  Haven't  you  got  a  few  big 
ideas  yourself?    You've  got  a  car  now.  How  about  that?' 

Hollis  scratched  his  head. 

"Sounds  like  an  argument,"  he  said,  "and  an  argu- 
ment isn't  what  I'm  after.  Still,  I  suppose  you're  partly 
right,  Jim.  But  you  see  we've  actually  been  doing  the 
work,  turning  all  our  spare  cash  over  to  the  government 
and  carrying  bigger  loads  than  I  knew  a  man  could  carry. 
Isn't  that  so,  Mr.  Blair?" 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Jimmy's  father,  "I  guess  that's  so." 

r>  UT  suddenly  Jimmy  felt  annoyed.  What  did  all  these 
-LJ  people  know  about  his  affairs?  How  could  Joe  Hollis 
or  his  father  or  his  mother  or  anybody  hope  to  under- 
stand why  he  absolutely  had  to  be  in  Montreal,  why  he 
absolutely  had  to  make  a  lot  of  money  and  make  it 
quickly?  They  simply  couldn't,  that  was  all.  No  won- 
der he  needed  to  get  out  of  this  dump  and  get  located 
in  a  place  where  girls  like  Virginia  and  jobs,  big  jobs, 
actually  grew.  He  compressed  his  jaws,  and  managed  to 
smile. 

"How  about  giving  us  something  on  the  piano,  Mary?" 
he  suggested. 

But  his  mother  was  studying  him. 

"Seems  sort  of  funny,  Jim,"  she  observed,  "the  way 
you  take  up  for  Montreal.  And  you  spent  a  whole  day 
and  a  night  there,  too,  when  you  could  have  come  up  on 
yesterday's  train." 

Mr.  Blair,  husbandlike,  was  now  seized  with  a  novel 
idea. 

"What's  her  name,  Jim?"  he  teased.  "Blonde  or 
brunette?" 

Everybody  roared,  for  there  had  been  tension.  So  no- 
body but  Joe  Hollis  noticed  that  little  Mary  Denison, 
who  had  never  said  a  word  since  supper,  straightened  up 
ever  so  slightly  on  the  piano  stool  and  then,  after  a  second, 
laughed  loudest  of  all. 

For  only  yesterday  Mary,  very  pink,  had  told  Joe  as 
nicely  as  she  could  that  she  liked  him  a  lot,  but  that  she 
could  never,  never  think  of  marrying  him,  and  that  he 


mustn't  ask  her  any  more;  and  Joe  thought  he  knew  the 
reason  why,  and  the  reason  worried  him.  But  now,  seeing 
Mary  laugh  and  watching  that  toss  of  her  bobbed  brown 
curls,  Joe  Hollis  felt  much  better  indeed.  Joe  was  only  a 
man. 

THE  very  day  Jimmy  Blair  reached  the  City  he  called 
up  Virginia  Westyn,  only  to  find  that  she  was  all  tied 
up  with  engagements,  but  the  second  day  he  captured  two 
hours  of  her  time  and  put  her  in  a  taxi  and  took  her  to  the 
Ritz  for  tea;  and  they  danced.  And  Jimmy,  whose  mind 
worked  in  straight  lines  more  than  in  circles,  told  Vir- 
ginia that  his  heart  or  something  inside  of  his  chest  was 
dancing  much  better  than  his  feet.  They  were  facing 
each  other  at  that  moment  across  a  tiny  table  for  two. 

Virginia  knew  just  what  to  do.  She  turned  her  corn- 
flower eyes  full  into  Jimmy's,  then  dropped  them  for  a 
second,  then  raised  them  and  laughed,  as  they  say  in 
books,  lightly. 

There  was  only  one  word  that  really  described  Virginia, 
and  it  was  only  reasonable  that  Virginia  herself  should 
know  exactly  what  it  was.  The  word  was  gorgeous 
Aside  from  her  eyes,  she  was  possessed  of  waving,  gold- 
fish, fawn-colored  hair,  which,  being  bobbed,  fluffed  out 
gorgeously  as  a  frame  for  the  gorgeousness  of  her  face. 
And  what  did  it  matter  who  made  the  hair  wave,  as  long 
as  it  looked  that  way?  Or  what  did  it  matter  how  much 
time  she  spent  over  her  complexion,  as  long  as  that  was 
gorgeous  too,  or  over  her  simple  little  frock,  which  at  that 
moment  was  the  envy  and  despair  of  half  the  girls  in  the 
room? 

"That's  a  good  line,  Jimmy,"  stated  Virginia,  using  the 
slow,  soft  drawl  which  had  been  so  expensively  acquired 
at  a  school  in  England.  "You  must  have  been  training 
with  the  French." 

"I  suppose  you  don't  think  I  mean  it?"  the  boy  chal- 
lenged. 

"If  you  didn't  mean  it,  Jimmy  dear,  I'd  probably 
never  speak  to  you  again."  She  stretched  forth  a  perfect 
hand  and  brushed  one  of  his  as  it  lay  on  the  table.  "You'll 
always  mean  it,  won't  you,  Jimsy,  old  thing?'' 

"You  bet  I  will,"  said  Jimmy. 

Now  Virginia  leaned  back  into  her  soft  furs  and  half 
closed  her  eyes. 

"r^O  YOU  know,"  she  began  speculatively,  "you  look 
'-^  just  adorable  in  those  civilian  clothes.  I  was  so 
afraid  you  wouldn't,  because  you  were  so  wonderful  in  a 
uniform.  But  you're  perfect.  I'll  bet  you  got  that  suit 
at  Root's.  I  just  adore  Root's  clothes  on  men.  They're  so 
English  and  sporty  and  distinguished."  Virginia  seemed 
to  sigh. 

Now  it  was  so  that  Jimmy  had  bought  that  particular 
suit  of  clothes  at  Root's.  He  had  been  keeping  his  ears 
open  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  Root's  tradition 
was  one  of  the  many,  many  things  he  had  managed  to  ab- 
sorb. True,  the  suit  had  cost  him  a  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  but  now  he  knew  it  was  worth  it. 

"Who  just  said  something  about  handing  out  a  line?" 
he  was   retorting.      "Funny   thing,   though,"   and   now 
Jimmy  was  trying  to  change  the  subject,     "I  feel  half 
undressed  in  these  loose  things.     Particularly   my  legs!  ■ 
After  tight  breechesand  boots  they  feel  positively  naked." 

"If  that's  how  trousers  feel,"  said  Virginia  blandly, 
"you  ought  to  have  tried  nothing  but  skirts  after  bum- 
ming around  in  a  Motor  Corps  uniform.  Honestly,  I  was 
afraid  to  move."  She  began  to  laugh,  and  so  did  Jimmy, 
but  it  came  to  .him  swiftly  that  in  this  particular  laugh 
he  was  being  left  out. 

"What's  the  joke?"  he  inquired. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  knew?"  she  mocked  and  giggled 
some  more. 

"That  isn't  very  polite,"  said  Jimmy. 

"I  don't  have  to  be  polite,"  Virginia  Westyn  told  him. 
Then  she  smiled  disarmingly.  And  Jimmy  knew  that  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned  she  had  stated  a  cold  fact. 

"As  long  as  it  wasn't  something  about  another  man?" 
he  fished  lamely. 

"Jimmy,"  said  the  gorgeous  girl  opposite  him,  "can't 
you  get  it  into  your  head  that  it's  always  another  man?" 

"And  always  will  be.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  trying  to 
smile. 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  not,  Jimmy  Blair.  Honestly, 
you're  the  seriousest  young  person  I've  ever  met  in  all  my 
life!" 

Jimmy  leaned  forward. 

"I  am  about  you,  Virginia — very  serious." 

"It  doesn't  pay,"  she  said  fhppantly. 

"Yes,  but  some  day,"  he  persisted,  "some  day  it's 
going  to  pay." 

VIRGINIA  WESTYN,  who  lived  in  a  palatial  home 
and  whose  simple  frock  had  cost  three  times  the  price 
of  Jimmy's  less  simple  suit  of  clothes,  let  her  eyes  rest 
soberly  upon  his. 

"Jimmy  Blair,"  she  said,  "the  night  before  you  went  on 
board,  just  before  you  went  overseas,  do  you  remember 
what  I  told  you?    I  think  I  warned  you  that  I  was  an  ex- 
pensive luxury.    And  I  told  you  I  was  awfully  fickle.     I 
Continued  on  page  32 
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^HE  fog  rolls  in,  damp,  grey, 
thickening  with  each  passing 
minute.  The  siren  blares  into 
the  murk.  Even  though  expected,  it 
makes  one  jump.  The  sea  swishes 
against  the  sides,  recoils  into  circHng 
foam  and  disappears. 

The  Old  Man  is  peppery.  "Damn 
this!"  he  mutters  savagely.  He  paces 
the  bridge  incessantly  with  his  Watch 
Officer  at  the  telegraph. 

The  bosun,  passing  aft,  sticks  his 
head  in  at  my  door.  The  moisture 
runs  from  his  glistening  sou'wester, 
and  drips  from  his  red  moustache. 
He  too  is  disgusted. 

"Chere  up,  Bosun!.  .  it  can't  last 
forever!" 

Half  speed!  A  crawl,  it  seems!  It 
is  now  impossible  to  make  out  the 
sea  alongside.  A  bit  chilly,  too,  al- 
though the  month  is  August.  A  dull 
morning  altogether. 

The  afternoon  brings  with  it  a  salt 
breeze  that  sweeps  away  the  fog  in 
shreds.  What  a  difference!  In  place 
of  that  deadening  grey  wall,  an  ex- 
panse of  ship-dotted  ocean  leaping  in 
the  full  sunlight.  There  still  is  a 
haze  on  the  horizon — but  astern,  not 
ahead.  Faces  smile.  Whistling 
sounds  along  the  deck.  Our  two 
kittens  spar  and  tumble  on  the  bun- 
ker hatch. 

Nine  knots  and  a  fraction.  The 
ship  settles  down  to  it  again.  The 
engines  throb,  smoothly,  powerfully. 

The  chief  engineer  is  standing 
amidship.  He  has  just  come  from 
the  engine  room  for  he  wipes  the 
grea.se  from  his  palms  with  a  bit  of 
waste  as  he  breathes  the  clear  air. 
His  nose  wrinkles  sagaciously.  "Good 
weather  ahead,  boys,"  he  predicts.  Good  old  sport,  the 
Chief.    He  crosses  the  deck  and  pauses  to  light  a  cigarette. 

"Ever  been  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand?"  he  asks. 

I  confess  inexperience.    He  is  expansive. 

"No  more  have  I!"  he  tells  me,  " — and  been  at  sea  for 
nigh  twenty  years,  at  that.  All  over  the  Near  East.  . 
Middle  East  Far  East  Russia,  the  Bosphorus.  the 
Mediterranean  ..  almost  any  place  you  could  name., 
excepting  Australasia  and  the  South  Seas.  Great  coun- 
tries, I  hear!" 

He  settles  on  the  bench  and  smokes. 

At  dusk,  after  a  splendid  sunset,  a  form  sidles  up.  A 
diffident  voice; 

"Purser.  .  .!    Purser.    . !" 

I  look  up.  It  is  a  French-Canadian  deck  boy.  His 
first  voyage.  He  is  addicted  to  dime  novels  and  cigar- 
ettes. 

"Well,  Major..  ..?" 

"Purser  you  know  dat  dam'  black  feller  what  work 
down  in  da  cellar ..  .  ?" 

This  requires  thought.  Oh,  yes!  The  Cingalese  don- 
keyman  in  the  engine  room. 

"Das  right,  sir!  Well,  what  I  ask  you.  will  de  Capi- 
tain  make  anyt'ing  me  ef  I  hit  dat  black  feller?  She  al' 
time  call  me  Johnny  Crappo!" 

"Mustn't  fight.  Major.  .  er,  that  is.  ,  .  the  coal  bunkers 
are  well  out  of  sight,  and  ..." 

"A'right,  sir!  I  understan'  Purser!  T'ank  you ..." 

He  goes  off,  happy  to  waylay  the  black  feller  in  the 
bunkers. 

Bound  for  Gotham 

TT  IS  now  dark.  The  moon  has  not  yef  appeared.  The 
•*■  single  mast  sways  in  small  circles  against  the  stars. 
The  night  is  perfect.  Astern,  Montreal  and  the  Grand 
Banks.  Ahead,  New  York,  Panama,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Tasmania  and  the  South  Seas,  and  this  8,300 
ton  freight  carrier  of  the  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine  taking  Canada's  name  and  products  to  the 
far  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  sweeping  arc  of  sky,  the  gentle  swell  of  old  ocean, 
long  thoughts  of  our  country's  golden  past  and  radiant 
future.  .  .    Onward  Canadians!  What  a  night! 

Shouting  firemen  at  the  ash-hoist.  The  scrape  of  the 
steel  bins  across  the  deck.  A  cloud  of  dust .  and  myself, 
choking,  sputtering,  gasping,  the  Chief's  voice  bellowing 
at  his  men  . . ! 

"\ou ! !     Don't   you    know   wind'ard   from 

loo'ard  yet!" 

He  turns  to  where  I  stand,  shaking  my  powdered 
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clothes  and  digging  ashes  and  small  clinkers  from  the 
nooks  in  my  countenance. 

"...  this  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Raine,  really!  They  couldn't 
have  seen  you  there  in  the  gloom ..." 

But  his  eyes  hold  a  wee  twinkle  nevertheless.  Well,  I 
was  about  to  turn  in  anyway! 

Unfamiliar  New  York 

NEW  YORK.  .  .  but  before  we  reach  it,  a  magnificent 
sea  picture  comes  before  us.  the  S.  S.  Olympic,  rac- 
ing up  on  the  quarter,  her  decks  crowded  with  waving 
passengers  and  the  tall  hull  tinged  with  the  pink  of  late 
afternoon ....  a  splendid  exhibition  of  speed,  power  and 


beauty,  knifing  ahead,  a  huge  black 
bulk  against  the  setting  sun. 

Later,  the  lights  of  Coney  Island 
dancing  across  the  dark  waters. 
Half  speed  again.  The  pilot  is  com- 
ing and  as  we  hang  over  the  rail 
on  the  fo'castle  head  watching  him 
climb  aboard,  three  great  porpoises, 
vivid  green  in  the  light  of  the  gang- 
way cluster,  dart  like  torpedoes  along 
the  ship's  side. 

Slowly  we  steam  up  the  Ambrose 
Channel  to  our  anchorage  off  Staten 
Island.  The  mate  and  Chips  are  o: 
the  fo'castle  head.  The  lights  of  tht 
city.  Black,  swirling  water.  A  cry 
from  the  bridge!  A  sullen  roar,  pow- 
dered rust,  the  smell  of  hot  steel  and 
the  splash  of  the  hook.    New  York! 

Early  next  morning,  word  for  all 
hands  is  passed  along  the  decks. 
Queer  toilets  emerge,  particularly 
from  the  firemen's  fo'castle  where 
live  an  Egyptian,  a  Hindu,  an  Arab- 
ian and  a  Cingalese.  They  dot  the 
deck  with  spots  of  color.  The 
Health  Officer  and  the  Customs  are 
aboard  so  we  fall  in,  in  single  file, 
for  examination  and  passports.  The 
Health  Officer,  a  brisk  little  man  with 
a  vaHant  moustache,  a  diminutive 
cap  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  Army,  calls  off  the 
names  of  the  ship's  company.  Each 
man  gets  swift  scrutiny  but  it  all 
seems  perfunctory.  All  correct?  All 
correct!  He  departs  with  surprising 
speed. 

Up  hook  again.  The  propeller 
turns  lazily  with  fussy  tugs  all  about. 
Like  a  portly  tourist  in  charge  of  ex- 
citable cicerones  we  steam  up  river 
to  the  great  oil  docks  at  Bayonne 
there  to  load  case  oil  for  Australasia. 

In.  the  slip  beside  us  is  a  tanker  from  Shanghai.  A  few 
sheds  away  winches  clatter  on  the  deck  of  a  Brazilian.  At 
the  end  of  the  pier  a  Norwegian,  spick  with  new  paint,  is 
working  cargo,  her  booms  lifting  ceaselessly.  Making 
downstream  is  a  dingy  "Limie"  tramp  ship,  laden  to  the 
Plimsoll,  rust  flaking  from  her  unpainted  sides.  The  old 
red  ensign  flutters  from  her  staff,  a  spot  of  brightness  in 
the  fresh  breeze.  Sea-birds  wheel  and  cry  in  the  brilliar 
morning  and  dip  into  the  river  for  fragments  of  food.  Tb' 
smell  of  the  sea  quickens  the  blood  like  wine.  A  splendid 
new  ship  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  manned 
by  a  skeleton  crew,  is  steaming  up  river.  Shortly,  she  is 
followed  by  scores  of  her  sisters  all  bound  for  that  dreaded 
port  of  a  deep-sea  ship ...  the  boneyard! 

Loading  begins  to-morrow.     The  red  flag  whips  at  the 
yard-end. 

Queer   Neighbors 


/^UR  neighbor  is  a  queer  fish. 


NORMAN    EEILI.Y    RAINE 
Th«  author  of   these   artielM. 


The  Chinese,  I  mean. 
Brightstreamers  fluttered  from  her  ports  soon  after 
we  had  docked.     They  continued  to  wave  at  intervals. 
Now,  from  her  fo'castle,  come  strange  cries  and  much 
popping  of  crackers.    Joss  scent  drifts  to  us  from  acro^ 
the  slip.     More  cries.    A  hiccoughing  chant.    Theratti' 
of  thin  sticks.     A  peculiar,  elusive  breath  of  the  Orieiii 
a  bit  sickly  perhaps  but  interesting.    Fire-crackers  agaii 
until  far  into  the  night. 

"Must  be  a  holiday,"  I  remark  to  the  mate. 

"No, .    riot  that.    They're  driving  out  the  effluvia  of  ii 
foreign  devils  alongside.  "  then,  as  an  after  thought 
"Nasty  lot  of  dog's  bellies!"  he  adds  piously.     The  ma' 
hates  "niggers,  greasers  and  chinks"  as  he  carelessly  dul 
them,  more  as  a  matter  of  faith  than  because  of  anything 
they  have  done  to  him.     It  is  a  trait  common  with  sea- 
farers.   And  he  is  past  master  of  profanity  wherewith  t 
express  his  dislike. 

A  month  of  New  York,  shifting  from  wharf  to  whai 
Now  we  are  laden  and  coaled.    One  last  night  ashore, 
last  visit  to  the  "Follies"  of  one  sort  and  another.    ^\ 
are  to  proceed  to  sea  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  in 
are  we  sorry.      There  is  a  long  stretch  before  us  and  ail 
hands  seem  impatient  to  be  gone. 

At  sea  once  more.     The  crew  was  roused  out  at  five 
thirty  o'clock.    The  rain  which  preceded  the  sunrise  ha 
disappeared.     In  its  stead  comes    a  stiff  breeze,  strnr 
from  the  ocean.    It  sets  the  rippling  waters  to  coqu.  ■ 
with  the  sun.    There  is  a  tang  in  the  air  that  pufj.  .."■   _ 
lungs  to  work.    The  boilers  are  blowing  off  in  a  cloud  ol 
white  steam,  aa  though  they  too  feel  th> 
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the  day.  The  sky  is  a  light,  dear  blue.  The  wind  is 
pulling  the  clouds  to  shreds. 

The  mate  is  forward  with  the  men  of  his  watch.  Chips 
is  standing  by.  The  seamen  hang  over  the  rail  after  a  tug 
has  taken  us  in  charge.  They  view  passing  shipping  with 
critical  and  appraising  eyes. 

What  variety  of  craft!  Deep-water  ships  and  their 
more  timid  .sisters,  the  coasters.  ■  Slender-sparred  sailing 
craft,  of  which,  unfortunately,  none  too  many  survive. 
Dusty  old  colliers  from  Newport  News.  Destroyers, 
snaking  upstream^and  here,  with  the  sun  on  her  gleam- 
ing brass  and  spotless  paintwork,  the  liner  "City  of 
Cawnpore,"  swinging  at  her  anchorage  off'  Quarantine. 
A  few  coolies  at  work  about  her  decks  call  forth  visions  of 
the  swarming,  chattering  multitudes  of  the  Middle  East 
— blazing  colors — white  sunlight — tiger-haunted  jungle 
—windy  hills  and  lonely  outposts  of  the  Frontier — and 
the  mud  and  squalor  of  the  bathing  ghats  on  the  yellow 
Ganges. 

The  breeze  is/freshening.  Looking  astern,  the  perfor- 
ated cliffs  that  are  New  York  seem  almost  chimerical. 
The  city  winks  to  the  morning  with  a  million  flashing 
eyes. 

A  tall  ship  from  the  colorful  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
surges  past  Quarantine  to  greet  the  Statue.  It  is  a  day  of 
golden  hope  for  the  crowded  decks.  So  fair  a  morning 
and  so  fine  a  view!    What  soul  could  be  downcast? 

Steadily  the  shores  glide  by .  .  green  banks  that  are 
turning  brown  and  russet  under  the  baking  sun.  white 
ribbons  of  highways  .  the  flutter  of  signal  station  pen- 
nants  .  waving  groups  on  the  decks  of  Sound  steamers .  . 

A  glow  of  red  and  yellow  at  the  stern  of  a  barkentine 
proclaims  that  Spain  is  on  the  high  seas.  A  seaman  sits 
on  the  fo'castle  head  taking  his  breakfast  from  a  bright 
blue  mug.  White  teeth  gleam  as  he  turns  to  view  us. 
Gold  rings  jingle  from  his  ears.  A  scarlet,  head-cloth 
binds  his  dark  hair.  A  friendly  wave  of  the  thin  loaf 
clutched  in  one  brown  hand.  A  wanderer  from  the  light- 
soaked  crags  of  the  Pyrenees,  perhaps,  or  the  olive-clad 
slopes  of  the  Montes  de  Toledo,  lain  sleeping  under  the 
sun  since  the  bloody  days  of  the  Peninsular  wars .  .  yet 
might  he  have  learned  his  courtliness  in  the  cobbled 
alleys  of  Valentia  or  old  Madrid! 

Beating  South 

■\I/'HAT  matter?  Onward  we  go!  The  swing  of  the 
'  »^  open  sea.  A  halt  to  drop  the  pilot.  His  farewell 
wave  and  "Pleasant  voyage!"  coming  faint  over  the  water. 
Chips,  on  the  fo'castle  head,  noisily  adjusting  stopper 
tackle  to  the  anchor  chains.  A  shower  of  spray  as  our 
adventurer  buries  her  nose  in  the  blue  of  a  Western 
Ocean  comber.  A  little  bit  of  Canada  beating  for  the 
South! 

A  run  of  over  forty  days  ahead.  The  ship  is  deep  in 
the  Water.  Forward  and  after  well-decks  are  heaped  with 
coal  to  the  level  of  the  waist.  We  have  seventeen  hun- 
dred ton  aboard  to  carry  us  to  New  Zealand.  In  addition 
there  are,  below  hatches,  about  fifteen  hundred  ton  of 
general  Canadian  merchandise  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  cases  of  oil,  benzine,  motor  and  avia- 
tion spirit.  The  for'ard  deck  carries  hundreds  of  drums 
of  calcium  carbide  and  two  casks  of  pitch.  A  fiery  cargo 
— and  the  equator  to  cross. 

The  second  engineer  is  lugubrious. 

"Nothing  to  it!"  he  declares,  with  a  wave  of  his  fat 
hand.  "Out  in  mid-Pacific,  seas  coming  over,  generating 
gas  from  the  carbide,  a  highly  inflammable  cargo,  coal 
in  the  bunkers  and  on  deck  catching  fire ..  .  !"  His  gaze 
travels  over  the  side.  Sadness  lies  in  his  watery  blue  eyes. 
Cheerful  beggar! 

The  day  passes  swiftly  into  a  warm,  star-hurg  n^ght. 
Coal  fills  our  customary  sitting  place  abaft  the  deck 
house  and  the  skipper  had  commandeered  the  lower  bridge 
deck,  so  we  betake  ourselves — those  few  of  us  who  have 
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not  to  go  on  watch,  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  fo'castle 
head  and  spend  the  hours  in 
contemplation  of  the  phos- 
phorescent glory  that  is 
scorned  by  plunging  bows. 
Sea  and  sky  are  a  marvel 
of  velvet  blue.  There  is  no 
sound  about  us  save  the 
step  of  the  lookout,  the 
periodic  chiming  of  the 
Fhip's  bell  and  the  .sough  of 
water  nlongside.  The  moon 
appears  and  floods  us  with 
virgin  light.  Over  all  the 
ship  it  gleams,  and  we  sit, 
drinking  in  the  splendor  of 
it,  the  Chief's  cigarette 
glowing  like  a  jewel  and  the 
thin  smoke  melting  into  the 
warm  air.  What  a  dream  of 
a  summer  night ....  clean 

^ in  pure  and  flawless  beauty      and  the  vague, 

fascinating  smell   of  the  land,   pregnant  with   growing 

things. 

Irresistibly  my  thoughts  drift  to  a  night  such  as  this  of 

a  few  years  ago.  I  was  sitting  on  the  balcony  of  my  hotel 
room  in  a  town  of  the  Italian  Riviera.  The  Mediter- 
ranean gleamed  through  the  palms,  there  was  a  breath 
of  Africa  in  the  gentle  breeze .  .  and  from  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  old  town  came  the  strains  of  a  violin  infm- 
itely  sad,  it  was.    and  infinitely  sweet.  "Coeur  de  mon 

coeur,  qui  j'  adore "  it  sobbed     that  plaintive  little 

love-song  of  the  Mad  Master.  I  sat  enthralled.  It  has 
lived  in  my  mind  as  the  Silver  Night— and  now,  here  is  a 
night  to  match,  with  the  ceaseless  benison  of  the  ocean  in 
place  of  that  long-dead  music. 

r  seem  to  chronicle  an  unbroken  stream  of  splendid 
days  and  faultless  nights,  but  such  the  gods  have  sent  and 
who  could  wish  it  otherwise? 

Some  Impressions 

OUT  of  a  jumble  of  contradictory  first  experiences  come 
several  clean-cut  impressions.  Characters  and  pecu- 
liarities of  my  shipmates  take  form.  There  is  a  dropping 
of  the  effort  to  present  the  best  side  to  the  stranger.  A 
writer  and  newspaperman  comes  in  constant  contact  with 
a  wide  and  everchanging  range  of  human-kind  and  I 
often  have  amused  myself  by  observing  the  length  of 
duration  of  that  demi-formal  wall.  I  have  at  times,  and 
when  my  profession  was  known  to  my  companion,  de- 
tected positive  uneasiness,  as  though  he  feared  subtly 
serious  intent  behind  the  slightest  question;  as  if  he 
thought  that,  while  he  spoke,  I  was  weighing  his  words, 
rejecting  this,  making  mental  note  of  that,  with  the  in- 
tention of  marketing  his  views  for  the  delectation  of  the 
public.  Great  politicians  and  widely  known  men  are  so 
coy  in  this  respect.  With  the  ordinary  man,  suspicion 
subsides  with  time.     Daily  intercourse  is  its  greatest  foe. 

Example,  the  Chief.  During  my  first  days  aboard  it 
was  but  rarely  that  he  vouchsafed  an  observation.  His 
replies  to  my  advances  were  monosyllables.  Silent,  re- 
served, his  rather  dull  face  browned  and  lined  with  years 
of  sea  wandering,  he  looked  a  man  who  kept  his  counsel. 
One  day  I  chanced  to  remark  on  the  transientness  of  past 
empires  and  their  relation  to  those  of  to-day.  The  spark 
kindled.  In  a  few  scintillant  phrases  he  sketched  the  rise 
and  fall  of  ancient  powers,  traced  the  causes  of  their  de- 
cadence and  applied  the  results  to  world  politics  of  to-day. 
His  premises,  comparisons  and  conclusions  were  faultless. 
His  phraseology  was  like  opal  ore — outwardly  rough,  but 
brilliantly   sparkling  with  a   latent  fire. 

He  was  a  deep 
and  clever  thinker, 
with  a  knack  of 
telling  phrases, 
and  a  well  of  ab- 
sorbing anecdote. 
Prejudices, 
he  had,  but  always 
they  could  be 
quenched  by  cold 
reasoning,  for  he 
was  a  stickler  for  ' 
logic  and  himself 
an  accomplished 
logician.     His  dis- 


The  Pacific  outlet  at 
Balboa.  In  the  fore- 
ground the  enormous 
fill  made  from  the 
excavation  at  Culeba. 
"Rapidly  we  pull 
away  from  the  Canal, 
cut  acrOM  the  broad 
httj  with  ita  sur- 
rounding   hills." 


courses  were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  violent  and 
sometimes  ludicrous  facial  contortions  due  to  nervous 
trouble  over  which  he  had  no  control.  So  powerful  was 
his  personality  during  speech,  however,  that  this  peculi- 
arity  passed  almost  unnoticed  and  totally  disregarded. 

The  days  noticeably  are  growing  warmer.  The  Gulf 
Stream  has  us  in  its  embrace  and  presents  us  with  all 
manner  of  shore  flotsam.  We  had  a  visitor  this  morning. 
A  flapping  bundle  of  feathers,  crimson  and  black,  a  lonj; 
yellow  Vieak,  crane-like  legs  and  wild  squawks.  Tired  from 
his  long  flight  from  land  he  had  not  strength  sufficient  tu 
escape  again  and  was  barely  able  to  summon  the  energy 
to  remove  a  piece  of  skin  from  my  finger  when  I  at- 
tempted to  feed  him. 

We  are  meeting  many  ships  now,  for  we  are  running 
down  the  trade  track  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  The  Old  Man  appeared  on  deck  this  morning 
in  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  blue  trousers,  an  undershirt  and 
a  battered  canvas  hat  and  set  to  work,  painting  the  name 
of  the  ship  on  boat-boards.    He  makes  a  queer  figure. 

Sea  and  sky  are  unbelievably  blue,  and  the  former  i> 
jeweled  with  flying-fish.  Palm  fronds  and  gulf  weed  drift 
past  continuously  and  our  rigging  is  populated  with 
yellow  birds.    On  to  Panama! 

Shipboard  Customs 

MAC  stretches  his  long  bones,  lights  a  cigarette  and 
settles  deep  in  his  deck-chair  with  a  grunt  of  content. 
The  steward's  tray,  with  its  empty  tea-cups  and  bits  of 
broken  biscuit,  lies  on  the  deck  between  us.  My  volume 
of  Dampier  slips  from  my  fingers.  The  ship  radiates  with 
tropical  heat.  The  blue  of  the  sea  is  a  rolling  dream.  The 
bows  dip  and  sway  with  a  caressing  motion,  scarce  per- 
ceptible. Tiny  land  birds,  yellow  and  scarlet  and  royal 
blue,  dart  about  the  rigging  and  gladden  the  air  with  song. 
Overside  is  the  constant  leap  and  scutter  of  flying-fish. 
Porpoises  carry  out  their  manoeuvers  in  squads  of  fours, 
leaping  in  unison  like  advancing  cavalry.  The  rhythmic 
throb  of  the  propeller  is  a  deep  undertone.  A  sailor 
whistles  at  his  work.    Lassitude  claims  us. 

The  second  mate,  Cameron,  paces  the  bridge.  His 
white  uniform  is  vivid  against  the  blue  sky.  The  bosun 
betakes  his  bowlegged  way  about  the  ship  with  a  keen 
eye  for  loose  gear.  There  is  a  faint,  cheerful  tap-tapping 
of  chipping  hammers  from  the  after  end. 

I  look  aft.  In  the  waist,  hard  by  the  galley  door,  the 
steward  stands  in  earnest  converse  with  French  Louis,  the 
cook.  Something  humorous  is  on  the  go,  for  Louis  lends  a 
sedulous  ear,  the  while  a  widening  grin  separates  his 
swarthy  features.  Hard  luck!  Before  the  story  culmin- 
ates there  is  a  violent  hissing  from  the  galley  and  Louis 
jumps  to  his  deserted  pots.  Louis'  laugh  is  as  wide  and 
generous  as  his  nature  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  always  has  something  savory  stowed  away  to  employ 
the  jaws  of  the  boy  apprentices.  He  has  a  Gallic  sharp- 
ness of  tongue,  though,  as  they  discover  who  enter  his 
domain  uninvited. 

Daily  ship-board  customs  form  unnoticed.  Subcon- 
sciously we  find  ourselves  following  a  vague  routine  which 
gradually  becomes  more  definite — visiting  the  Chief — 
chatting  between  watches  with  the  junior  engineers — 
swapping  yarns  with  the  bosun — interviewing  "Sparks" 
in  his  retreat  on  the  boat  deck.  It  is  only  through  the 
casual  omission  of  some  part  of  the  daily  program  that 
one  realizes  how  strong  a  grip  minor  things  have  upon  one 
in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage. 

A   Gentleman   Ranker 

WHILE  on  my  way  to  share  the  genial  hospitality  of 
Baxendale  one  evening  I  became  aware  of  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  unique  character  on  the  ship.  I  was 
mounting  the  ladder  when  I  heard  behind  me  a  strange, 
high-pitched  Oxford  voice.  The  owner  was  cursing  vigor- 
ously and  picturesquely  an  obdurate  ash  bucket.     In  the 


dusk  i  could  not  see  detail,  but  as  he  straightened  and 
gazed  out  to  sea,  a  slim-waisted,  broad-shouldered  sil- 
houette against  the  saffron  sky,  I  gained  an  idea  of  his 
type. 

The  face  was  in  profile.  A  thin,  aquiline  nose,  firm 
lips  and  jutting  chin  betokened  strength  and  character  to 
an  uncommon  degree.  As  he  turned  to  the  Ught  of  the 
gangway  bulb  I  saw  that  his  face  was  marred  in  places 
with  the  blue  of  gunpowder.  He  was  a  stoker,  yet  be- 
neath the  grime  quality  spoke. 

His  history — the  history  of  a  wastrel — I  learned  later, 
told  in  snatches  between  watches,  lying  under  the  awning 
of  the  after-deck,  punctuated  by  the  thud  of  green  seas 
against  the  side,  the  wash  of  the  screw  and  the  piping 
cries  of  seabirds  against  the  wind-washed  sky.  He  spoke 
quietly,  in  the  manner  of  a  gentleman,  without  emphasis, 
yet  with  evident  relish  and  peculiarly  child-like  pride  in 
the  more  lurid  passages.  He  bore  on  his  body  full  confir- 
mation of  hisstory  in  the  way  of  bullet  wounds,  cuts  and 
scars. 

Eldest  son  of  an  honored  English  family,  he  early  broke 
all  decent  bounds,  ruined  the  life  of  a  splendid  girl  and 
made  his  mother's  life  a  round  of  trembling  days.  After 
his  native  land  became  too  hot  for  him  he  became  a  remit- 
tance man  and  an  outcast  and  wandered  to  obscure  and 
erotic  corners  of  the  earth.  After  many  vicissitudes  he 
turned  up  in  Zululand.  Here,  for  awhile,  his  restless 
nature  was  held  by  the  excitement  of  aiding  and  fomenting 
native  wars.  He  retired  from  Zululand  a  few  yards  ahead 
of  a  swiftly  hurled  assegai.  After  acting  the  scapegrace 
in  other  parts  of  Africa,  he  at  length  drifted  into  a  corps 
of  African  Mounted  Police.  With  this  body  he  regained 
some  of  his  former  status  and  served  with  honor  for  over 
twenty  years.  Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
native  life  and  character  he  frequently  was  employed  on 
secret  and  dangerous  police  missions  through  the  bush. 
His  tales  of  this  part  in  his  career  will  some  day  form  a 
book. 

Then  the  Great  War!  German  East  Africa  heard  the 
crack  of  his  rifle.  So  did  the  Belgian  Congo  and  German 
West.  He  was  wounded  several  times,  was  invalided  out, 
rejoined  and  was  offered  a  commission.  This  he  was  on 
the  point  of  acquiring  when  a  bit  of  particularly  scoundrel- 
ly work  during  a  native  orgy  swept  away  the  good  record 
of  years  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  ranks.  Again  he  was 
wounded,  was  invalided  out  for  good  and  resumed  his 
wanderings.  Marseilles,  Port  Said,  Montevideo,  Rome, 
Cairo,  Venice,  Hong-Kong,  Alexandria,  Bombay  and 
even  ancient  Babylon  heard  the  echo  of  his  step — and  it 
seldom  was  a  steady  one.  He  participated  in  a  dozen 
shady  games,  in  one  of  which — smuggling  opium  from 
Karatchi  to  Montreal — he  was  again  badly  hurt.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  coup  was  responsible  for  the  powder  marks 
on  his  face,  although  no  hint  of  this  passed  his  thin  lips. 

Finally,  hard  fortune  laying  him  by  the  heels  on  the 
beach  at  Genoa,  and  facing  a  choice  of  jail  or  work  he 
shipped  aboard  this  vessel  as  fireman  and  has  remained 
with  her  since.  For  the  rest,  he  is  free  with  fist,  tongue 
and  money,  worships  brandy,  asks  no  favors  and  is  an 
inveterate  idler. 

Even  as  I  write  I  look  aft  to  where  he  is  standing,  off 
watch,  holding  forth  in  his  flawless  way  to  a  group  of 
amused  and  admiring  firemen — tall,  well-knit  figure 
against  a  ventilator,  wide 
shoulders  held  with  easy 
grace,  skin  deep-bronzed  by 
years  of  the  African  sun, 
thinning  iron-grey  hair 
parted  scrupulously  in  the 
centre.  Even  teeth  flash  in 
his  lean,  almo.st  ascetic  face, 
the  fine,  insolpnt  eyes  are 
hooded  and  lines  of  dissipa- 
tion groove  him  from  nose 
to  chin.  Surmounting  his 
handsome  skull  is  a  scarlet 
fez.  The  fez — ridiculous  — 
bizarre — is  the  key  to  the 
man.  The  fo'castle  calls 
him  Sir  Percy.  With  this 
he  is  well  content. 

Carrying  the  Neces.sary 
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Two  only,  of  those  present,  were  Canadians,  yet  had  the 
entire  gathering  been  sons  of  the  Maple  Leaf  the  talk  on 
Canada's  trade,  opportunities  and  future  could  not  have 
been  more  loyal  or  enthusiastic. 

West  IndiUn  Vignettes 

pAST  the  West  Indies,  now,  and  nearing  Panama.  To- 
*■  day  is  a  succession  of  lovely  views  that  fade 
hourly.  The  sea  is  ultramarine.    Great  sky-ships  in  white 


CHIEF    ENGINEER    CROSS 

**Been   at    sea    nish    twenty    years.     All    aver    the 

near    East    .     .    Middle    East    .     .     Far    East    .     . 

Russia   .    .    The  Bosphorus    .    .    the  Mediterranean 

.     .    almost   any   place   you    could    name." 

and  tumbled  beauty  sail  slowly  across  a  turquoise  arc. 
On  either  hand  are  long  stretches  of  rolling  land,  green 
and  golden  in  the  sunlight,  deep  violet  where  shadowed 
by  the  clouds. 

Unnamed  keys,  showing  a  few  tufts  of  wind-blown 
palm,  and  each  set  in  its  bed  of  coral,  ringed  by  dazzling 
sand  and  beaten  by  creaming  surf,  rise  for  our  words  of 


"TpHE  conversation  turned. 
-*■  last  night,  on  the  Cana- 
dian   export    stuff    in    the 

holds.  We  were  gathered  in  the  room  of  the  third  eng- 
ineer, a  sad-eyed  youth  whose  morose  manner  belied  a 
happy  nature.  There  were  present,  Mac,  a  raw-boned 
Hie'landman  who,  during  hours  of  duty,  was  the  third 
mate  and  at  other  times  a  matchless  raconteur;  the  nav- 
igator, who  kept  his  silent  corner  and  was  hugely  amused 
at  the  flying  sallies;  Sparks,  the  wireless  wonder,  with  his 
funny-bone  so  near  the  surface  that  the  smallest  witti- 
cism sent  him  into  ecsta.sies  of  thigh-slapping;  the  Chief, 
a  valued  contributor;  the  fourth  engineer,  with  a  pen- 
chant for  oil,  grime,  hard  work,  a  violin  and  the  ladies; 
myself,  and  the  phonograph,  a  prized  possession  bought 
in  New  York. 


Niffht   on    the    Canal — "The  canal    trip   is    fascinatinir.  as  danjrer  is  fascinating,  bat,  like  danirer.  there  Is  a 
tremendous  mental  relief  at  beinff  clear  of  it." 

praise  and  fade  astern.  Now  and  again  a  wee  white 
hou.se  with  roof  of  red  tile  comes  into  view,  set  in  the  dip 
of  a  snowy  sand-dune.  Kiddies  in  bright-colored  rags 
play  about  the  door  and  wave  us  distant  greeting. 

Later,  a  few  tropical  squalls.  Sea  and  sky  change  to  a 
deadly  copper  green.  A  curtain  of  cold  mist  blots  out  the 
sun.  Then  the  downpour  -sudden —thunderous -mak- 
ing the  iron  decks  reverberate  with  its  violence!  A  gust  of 
wind,  amazing  in  its  strength!  The  mist  clears.  Far 
off  to  port,  waterspouts  careen  across  the  sea  like  mon- 
sters arisen  from  the  leaden  deep.  Sunshine  again,  and 
steaming  decks. 

After  such  a  squall  yesterday  afternoon,  I  was  standing 
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by  the  coal  pile  in  the  starboard  waist,  watching  the  lash 
of  retreating  rain  on  a  distant  reef.  Hearing  a  peculiar 
racket,  I  turned  and  saw  a  long  figure  pitch  like  a  shot 
rabbit  from  the  top  of  the  coal  and  fall  in  twisted,  cursing 
agony  into  the  alleyway.  The  man,  a  fireman,  with  mus- 
cles tied  into  knots,  kicked  spasmodically.  His  mouth 
foamed,  and  through  his  clenched  teeth  came  stifled 
blasphemy.  A  bad  attack  of  firemen's  cramps.  Pallia- 
tives were  given.  Presently  he  relaxed,  panting  heavily, 
and  declared  himself  fit  to  carry  on.  Assisted  to  his  feet 
he  dropped  again  in  an  attack  more  violent  than  before. 
He  was  carried  into  the  fo'castle,  his  body  rigid  as  a 
board.  As  his  mates  lifted  him  the  man's  headgear  fell 
at  my  feet.    It  was  a  battered,  scarlet  fez. 

■"pHE  ship  is  resplendent  to-day.  Paint-work  scrubbed 
-»■  to  pristine  brightness  and  brass  in  holiday  trim.  Every- 
thing spotless.  The  Skipper  paces  the  bridge,  looking 
like  a  prairie  parson  in  wide-awake  hat  and  black  pongee 
coat.    He  is  a  queer  old  dog. 

Ahead,  lie  the  tumbled  peaks  of  Central  America,  deep 
purple  in  the  background  and  garbed  in  swirling  fog. 
Small  streamers  drift  down  the  valleys  from  the  higher 
ranges  and  for  their  temerity  are  caught  by  the  sea  breeze 
and  swept  to  shreds.  The  clouds,  capping  the  mountains, 
roll  and  wreathe  hke  the  smoke  of  forest  fires.  Two  or 
three  dark  islands  stand  sentinel  off  shore  and  the  stretch 
of  farther  coast  is  lost  in  amethyst  mist.  The  foreground 
is  bright  with  vari-hued  vegetation.  The  matted  jungle 
is  murmurous  with  life. 

A  coal  trimmer  stands  by,  neglecting  his  shovel  to  gaze 
over  the  side.  Recollections  crowd  upon  him.  He  was 
familiar  with  these  steaming  shores  in  the  golden  days  of 
gun-running,  revolution  and  sudden  death. 

We  lay  in  Limon  Bay  overnight.  The  sunset  was  a 
marvel  of  crimson  and  silver  blue  against  which  arose  the 
delicate  and  romantic  tracery  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  an- 
chored a  few  hundred  yards  away.  Like  a  breath  of 
Morgan's  days,  it  seemed,  to  see  the  graceful  hull  and 
tapering  spars  on  a  background  of  still  lagoon,  rustling 
jungle  and  lurid  sky.  It  was  but  a  slight  step  of  the  imag- 
ination to  vision  the  swarthy  henchmen  of  the  famous 
buccaneer,  in  bright-colored  head-cloths,  gold  rings 
swinging  from  their  dirty  ears  and  cutlasses  with  broad 
brass  guards  thrust  through  silken  sashes,  hacking  their 
way  through  the  matted  growth  to  regain  their  ship  after 
a  bloody  raid  on  an  isthmus  stronghold. 

This  morning,  fish  of  every  shape  and  hue  tempt  the 
angler  but  will  not  be  caught.  Wonderfully  vivid  are 
these  tropic  denizens  of  under-sea  coral  gardens — like 
swift-moving  bars  of  colored  light. 

The  passage  through  the  canal  is  impressive,  both 
because  of  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  cut  and  for  the  rank 
profusion  of  the  country  it  bisects. 

On  each  side  is  the  dense  green  of  the  jungle  wall. 
Great  lianas  bind  the  growth.  Sweeping  ferns  rise  from 
miasmatic  depths.  Exotic  blooms,  too  vivid  for  healthy 
growth,  gleam  uncannily  in  the  green  light  of  tangled 
bayous.  On  the  mud  banks  lie  the  sinister,  motionles.'^ 
shapes  of  alligators,  one  half-hooded  eye  alert  for  prey. 
Snakes  swim  the  watery  ditch.  Weaver-birds  sway  in  the 
branches  of  tall  trees.  The  air  is  laden  with  the  foul  smell 
of  rotting  vegetation.  Everywhere  is  life — prohfic,  vi- 
brant, watchful,  uneasy. 
Parrots,  white  and  yellow, 
green  and  red,  gold  and 
purple,  rose  and  iridescent 
blue — flash  screaming  across 
the  jungle,  flecking  it  with 
sudden  beauty.  "The  heat 
is  tremendous — oppressive. 
Frequent  downpours  inten- 
sify the  humidity.  The  iron 
decks  are  steaming  and 
shimmering  by  turns.  Over 
all  hangs  an  air  of  brooding 
— as  though  all  were  not  well 
with  this  sweltering  patch 
of  nature.  Fever  is  in  th' 
air — unmistakable — deadl\ 

The  canal  trip  is  fascinat- 
ing, as  danger  is  fascinating 
but,    like    danger,    there  i 
tremendous  relief   at  bein; 
clear  of  it.    We  are  not  sorr 
to  leave  astern  that  unquii  ; 
scene  and  emerge  into   the 
sunlit  waters  and  fresh  salt  winds  of  the  Pacific, 

Rapidly  we  pull  away  from  the  canal,  out  across  th< 
broad  bay  with  itssurrounding  hills     so  like  that  stretch' 
Mediterranean  coast  between  Monte  Carlo  and  Mentoin 
—  and  watch    scarlet-lipped  Flamenco  and  Tortilito  dip 
into  the  burning  sea.    Just  past  San  J(>s6  Rock  we  meet  a 
wee  steamer  crossing  the  Gulf  to  Panama  City.     It  is 
crowded  with  people  in  bright  dresses.     They  wave  us 
"bon  voyage"  as  we  pass  that  Inst  green  island  and  head 
for  the  open  ocean;  out  beyond  Balboa,  the  last    on' 
of  man's  great  enterprise,  and  into  the  face  of  the  Ii 
long   rollers   of   the    Pacific,   out    info    ocean  vaslne^^ 
South. 
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LETTY  DOES  THE 
EASIER  THING 

By     HELEN      WOODBURY 

I    \.  L  U  S    !■  R  A    1'  !■:  D       B  Y      R  .      M  .      Ji    R    I    \    K    F.   R    li    O    1'    F 


**0h.    No!    No  I      Don    couldn't.      Hia    father his    ffrandfi 

Can't    you    undentand  7        A    Salvador    must    always    swing 


THE  AFTERNOON  performance  of  the  circus 
was  whirling  terrifically  to  its  close.  Cymbals 
banged.      Drums     boomed.     Trumpets    blasted. 

In  the  first  sawdust  ring  an  elephant  picked  a  dwarf 
up  by  his  foot  and  swung  him  high  in  the  air,  head-down- 
ward. The  gnomish  little  man  kicked  frantically  with 
his  free  leg.  His  wide-spreading,  too  red  lips  nearly 
split  his  face  as  he  howled. 

The   audience   rocked   with   mirth. 

Mighty  glub-dubbering  of  drums.  A  girl  ran  up  a 
ladder.  Bellow  of  horns.  She  pirouetted  out  on  a 
high  wire. 

Craze  of  noise.  Blaze  of  color.  Jangle.  Laughter.  Gasps. 

Outside  the  canvas  a  grey  rain  slashed  down  on  the 
circus  lot.  It  sputtered  noisily  on  the  huge  mushroom 
tents,  raised  miraculously  over  night,  and  churned  the 
lot  into  darkly  oozing  mud.  Chill,  damp,  salt-tingling 
as  it  blew  in  from  the  sea,  the  rain  slanted  gustily  under 
the  tent-flap  of  the  performers'  dressing  tent  and  blew 
the  goose-flesh  on  the  bare  shoulders  of  Letty  Dupeel. 
She  shivered  as  she  sat  before  the  mirror  hung  from  the 
cover  of  her  trunk  and  worked  deftly  with  grease-paint 
and  eye-brow  pencil.  Stealthily  she  glanced  over  her 
shoulder  at  Belle  and  Alica.  Their  heads  were  together. 
They  were  talking  excitedly,  but  in  low  tones. 
Letty  knew  well  enough  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  A  little 
involuntary  shiver  went 
through  her.  How 
like  a  wolf  pack  the 
circus  people  were  with 
snout-to-snout  loyalty 
until  one  of  them  weak- 
ened. Then  how  they 
turned  to  tear  the 
helpless    to    shreds! 

•  T  ETT Y  returned  sil- 
■*— '  ently  to  the  work , 
of  combing  out  t'..e 
rippling  black  hair  and 
fastening  the  wreath 
of  satin  buttercups 
about  her  head.  The 
reflection  her  mirror 
gave  back  to  her  was 
not  pretty.  Letty 
needed  the  quick  flash 
of  her  smile,  the  spark- 
le to  her  black  eyes, 
the  eager,  joyous  lift 
to  the  head  that  us- 
ually characterized  it, 
to  make  her  pretty. 
Seen  now,  her  face 
was  too  darkly  intense, 
the    mouth   too   tight- 


"Yes,  I  know  what  you're 
all  thinking  about.  You're 
wondering  if  I'm  going  to 
slick  by  Don.     Well,  I  am." 


ather . . . . 
the    bars 


lipped,    the    chin    too    sharply    tip- 
tilted. 

"I',  don't  care.  Let  them  talk," 
she  whispered  defiantly  to  her 
mirror. 

But  even  while  she  said  it,  her 
ears  were  alert  to  catch  the  low  tones 
near    her. 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  She  heard 
Alica's  voice  rise  in  protestation. 
"Don  Salvador!     Why,  he " 

"Huh!"  Belle  interrupted,  "I 
never  thought  Don  was  so  wonder- 
ful anyway.  Never  saw  how  Letty 
could  fall  for  him  so.  Just  good- 
looking  and  that  all-the-time-laugh- 
ing-and-joking-kind  that  gets  some 
people.  But  I  always  had  a  hunch 
his  nerve  was  sawdust.  Let  a  little 
accident  come  along  and  prick  it, — 
and  Lord!  he's  a  rag!" 

"But  you  don't  call  that  a  'little  accident',"  Alica 
protested.     "Why,  his  sister  was." 

"Well,  what  of  it?  Poor  Mamie  had  to  get  hers  some 
time,  didn't  she?  Gosh,  dearie,  when  you've  been  in  the 
■profession  as  long  as  me,  you  won't  think  that  nothing. 
It's  no  reason  for  Don " 

Letty  got  up  suddenly.  With  trembling  fingers  she 
shook  out  the  fluttering  short  skirts  of  the  yellow  costume 
that  closely  outlined  her  slight,  but  alertly  supple  figure. 
But  when  she  turned  to  Belle  and  Alica  she  laughed 
lightly. 

"This  tent  may  be  the  right  temperature  for  polar 
bears,"  she  remarked,  "but  for  myself,  I'd  hke  to  see  a 
home  fire  or  two  burning." 

Alica  and  Belle  started.  Letty  evaded  their  guilty 
eyes.  She  was  about  to  utter  some  other  commonplace 
wor,ds,  then  stopped.  It  seemed  to  her  that  suddenly  a 
hush  had  descended  down  the  full  length  of  the  dressing 
tent  with  its  seventy  and  more  girls  changing  from  drab 
serges  and  cotton  waists  into  fairy  tarlatans,  delicately 
tinted  as  flower  petals,  brilliant  satins,  tissuey  silks, 
soft  violet  velvets,  heavy  with  embroidered  gold  and 
silver.  To  Letty  it  seemed  as  if  all  eyes  were  raised  to  hers. 


"Sure  it's  cold.  Cold  as  blazes!"  Belle  was  the  first 
to  recover  and  break  the  hush. 

But  Letty  did  not  hear  her  now.  She  stood  meeting 
tho.se  questioning  eyes.  Hot,  eager  words  rushed  to  her 
lips.  She  longed  to  shout  at  them,  "Yes,  I  know  what 
you're  all  thinking  about.  You're  wondering  if  I'm 
going  to  stick  by  Don.  Well,  I  am!  He'll  get  his  nerve 
back.     You'll  see!" 

BUT  suddenly  the  picture  of  Don's  face  as  he  swung 
on  his  trapeze  came  to  her — its  pallor,    the    dilated 
eyes,   the  twisting  lips  opening  and  shutting. 

Quickly  and  a  little  unsteadily  Letty  turned.  With 
mumbled  words  that  she  must  get  some  fresh  air  even 
if  it  were  raining,  she  sped  out  of  the  tent. 

A  moment  later  she  burst  into  the  squatty,  little  tent 
of  Doctor  Billy,  pitched  close  up  to  the  Big-top. 

"Doctor  Billy,  you  don't  believe  it,  do  you?  It's  all 
over  the  circus  lot.  They  think  Don  is  a  coward  just 
because  it's  three  weeks  now  since  he's  been  able  to  do  his 
aerial  act.  But  it  isn't  so,  is  it?  Don  will  get  his  nerve 
back!" 

The  last  sentence  was  not  a  question.  Letty  flung  it 
out  boldly  in  reckless  defiance  of  having  its  fact  doubted. 
"What's  this?  What's  all  this?"  Doctor  Billy  asked 
pleasantly,  looking  up  at  the  flushed  figure  before  him. 
He  was  a  neat,  little  round  man  with  squirrel  eyes  and 
a  grey  wisp  of  hair  combed  carefully  across  an  otherwise 
shiningly  bald  head.  It  was  gossip  that  in  the  winter 
he  was  a  well-known  practitioner  in  New  York,  but  every 
spring  he  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  nomad  life  of  the 
circus. 

Letty  sank  down  on  the  camp  stool  by  his  side  and 
told  him  again  more  slowly. 

"You  know.  Doctor  Billy,  after  the  accident  I  took 
Don  into  my  troupe  to  give  me  my  signals.  I  thought 
I  think,"  she  corrected  quickly,  "that  sometime  when  he  is 
sitting  up  there  quietly  on  his  trapeze  he  will  get  the 
'feel'  of  the  swings  again.  And  then  this  'feel'  will  be- 
come so  strong  that  some  day  it  will  make  him  begin  to 
do  his  act  once  more.'! 

She  stopped,  her  breath  fluttering. 
"But,  oh,  I  wish  you  could  see  Don!  He  climbs  the 
ropes  with  us,  and  I  can  see  he  is  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 
Every  performance  he  thinks,  'Now  this  is  the  time  I 
get  my  nerve  back.'  And  he  swings  out  into  po- 
sition, and  the  drums 
begin  to  roll,  and  the 
act  begins.  And  then 
—Oh,  Doctor  Billy, 
he  suddenly  grows  so 
white.  He  grips  the 
ropes  until  I  can  see 
the  muscles  of  his 
arms  lump  up  clear  to 
his  shoulders.  And  all 
during  the  act  he  clings 
there,  his  mouth  crook- 
ed, and  gulping.  Oh, 
I  know  what  he  sees. 
He  can't  bear  to  talk 
about  it.  But  I  knqw 
he  can't  forget  how  his 
sister  looked  when  she 
missed  the  net,  and 
they  picked  her  up 
from  the  sawdust  limp 
with  the  blood  drip- 
ping. .  .  .!" 

Letty  caught  her 
breath.  In  a  moment, 
however,  she  turned 
to  the  doctor  impul- 
sively. 

"Can't  you  see  how 
Don  is  suffering!  Of 
course  I've  been  in  the 
profession  long  enough 
to  know  that  we  circus 
folks  have  to  look  on 
fear  with  contempt. 
But  they  mustn't 
think  Don  is  a  coward." 
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She  raised  her  eyes  slowly  until  they  met  his.  In 
them  the  fear  she  had  been  fighting  back  and  would  not 
as  yet  even  admit  to  herself,  was  gathering. 

"You  know  what  it  means  to  be  thought  a  coward  in 
the  circus.     Don's  career  would  be  ruined!" 

Doctor  Billy  nodded.  He  had  not  been  the  circus 
doctor  for  twenty  years  for  nothing. 

"Well,"  he  said  kindly,  "things  usually  work  out  for 
the  best,  Letty.  There's  nothing  you  or  I  can  do  about 
this." 

"But  you  can!     You  can  do  something — everything. 
Doctor  Billy!"     She  threw  out  her  hands  impulsively 
toward    him.     "Everybody    believes    what    you    say. 
You  must  tell  everybody  then   how   Don  is 
going  to  get  his  nerve " 

CHE  stopped  short.  Doctor  Billy  had  turned 
'^  his  face  away.  Letty  stared  at  him,  her  own 
face  blanching.  She  leaned  toward  him 
breathlessly. 

"You — you  don't  think  Don  is  a  coward, 
do    you?" 

"Of  course  not,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
"No  coward  would  have  risked  his  life  to 
save  his  sister  the  way  Don  did.  He's  as 
fine  a  lad  as  you  can  find  anywhere." 

He  stopped  and  looked  away  from  Letty's 
face  again.  In  the  silence  her  voice  rose 
barely  above  a  whisper. 

"Go  on!" 

Doctor   Billy   cleared   his   throat. 

"Well,  perhaps,  Letty,  due  rather  to  his 
nervous  make-up  and  to  forces  entirely  out- 
side his  control,  Don  may  never  be  able  to  do 
his    aerial    act    again.     Now    wait!    wait!" 

He  held  up  his  hand  at  Letty's  little  cry. 

"I'm  not  .stating  this  as  a  fact.  I'm  only 
saying     'perhaps'." 

He  paused. 

"Why  don't  you  urge  Don  to  give  up  aerial 
work,"  he  suggested  gently.  "Now  he  could 
work  up  an  act  with  the  lions  or  join  a  bare- 
back  troupe " 

"Oh,  no!  no!  Don  couldn't.     His  father    .    . 

his  grandfather Can't  you  understand? 

A  Salvador  must  always  swing  the  bars!" 

Her  eyes  stretched  and  darkened  with 
horror  at  the  doctor's  suggestion.  Doctor 
Billy  sighed.  It  was  not  his  first  encounter 
with  the  fierce  pride  of  a  circus  breeding. 
He  took  up  a  cork  to  a  bottle  and  began  to 
juggle  it  thoughtfully  in  one  hand.  After  a 
moment  he  said  abruptly. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Letty. 
It'll  make  it  easier  for  both  of  you  in  the  end. 
You're  two  young,  intelligent  people.  The 
truth  may  be  bitter,  but  I  know  you  can  work 
out  your  own  salvation." 

"Do  you  know  what  shell-shock  is,  Letty?" 
he  said  at  last. 

She   nodded   faintly. 

"Well,  Don's  case  may  be  similar,  I  think. 
He's  suffered  a  tremendous  nervous  shock. 
Such  an  experience  can  knot  up  the  nerves 
until  it's  beyond  the  ken  of  human  will  power 
to  smooth  them  out  again.  The  sub-con- 
scious   mind,    Letty " 

She   made   a  little   impatient   gesture. 

"I  don't  want  the  truth  all  muddled  up  in 
scientific  terms,"  she  choked.  "Tell  me  in 
plain  English.  You  think  Don  will  never 
twirl  the  bars  again!"  she  challenged  tear- 
fully. 

"I  think  perhapH  Don  will  never  do  his  aerial  act 
again,"  Doctor  Billy  corrected.     He  laughed  easily. 

"V/'GU'RE  making  me  out  too  harsh,  Letty.     Besides, 

1  I'm  too  wise  a  doctor  to  ever  commit  myself  to  a 
bald  statement.  I  said  I  think  Don's  case  may  be  simi- 
lar to  one  of  severe  shell-shock.  But  I've  seen  even  such 
cases  cured,"  he  added. 

"How?" 

All  of  Letty's  being  seemed  to  tremble  on  the  word. 

"Oh,  there're  lots  of  ways.  I've  seen  soldiers  with 
parts  of  their  bodies  completely  paralyzed  by  shell-shock, 
for  instance,  who  have  been  almost  instantly  cured  when 
they  were  brought  back  to  this  country  and  suddenly 
confronted  with  their  wives  or  children.  It's  the  sudden 
moment  of  ultra-emotion  that  does  it." 

Letty  raised  her  head. 

"Moment    of    ultra-emotion?" 

Desperately  she  caught  on  to  the  words. 

"Yes.  If  the  emotion  is  strong  enough,  it  can  sweep 
the  mind  clean  of  fear,  dash  down  all  the  inhibitions 
built  up  by  the  sub-conscious  mind  and " 

"Doctor  Billy,"  Letty  cried,  "if —if  such  a  moment 
came  to  Don  and  swept  away  his  fear  so  that  he  did  his 
aerial  act  again,  then  would  his  fear  be  gone  forever?" 

"Oh,  undoubtedly.     You  see,  the  sub-conscious  mind 


But  Letty  did  not  hear.  She  sat  tense,  her  hands 
twisting  and  untwisting  in  her  lap.  Suddenly  they  stop- 
ped. She  lifted  her  head  alertly.  The  habit  of  many 
years  spent  in  the  circus  arrested  her  now  and  her 
keen  ears  caught  a  famiUar  yammering  strain  from  the 
orchestra    over   in    the    Big-Top. 

"There  they  go  into  Hitchey-Koo,"  she  cried,  jumping 
up.     "That's   my   cue." 

At  the  tent-flap  she  turned  back. 

"What  would  cause  a  moment  of  ultra-emotion. 
Doctor  Billy?  I  mean,  besides  suddenly  seeing  someone 
you  loved   after   going  to   war." 

Doctor- Billy  did  not  look  up  from  the  big  bottle  of 


climbed  them  eagerly  to  the  swinging  bars  high  in  the 
peak  of  the  tent.  There  was  a  tremor  on  the  hollows  of 
his  thin  cheeks  as  he  swung  out  on  his  trapeze. 

Letty  swung  out  on  hers  and  forced  herself  to  smile. 
"Full  house,  Don,  even  if  it  is  a  rainy  day,"  she  called. 
Then  a  flare  of  music  burst  from  the  orchestra  far 
below.  It  billowed  up  to  them.  The  act  began.  The 
two  couples,  one  on  each  side  of  Letty,  began  their 
straight  flights  from  one  trapeze  to  another,  doing 
simple  turns  over  the  bars  for  variety.  In  circus  jargon 
they  merely  "dressed"  their  trapezes  to  frame  the  feats  of 
Letty  as  she  darted  among  the  center  swings,  reversing, 
twirling,    somersaulting. 

As  she  worked  easily  up  to  her  different 
positions  she  caught  fleeting  glimpses  of  Don 
on  his  trapeze  well  to  the  rear  of  the  others. 
Her  heart  contracted  as  it  always  did  at  what 
she  saw — the  white  face,  distorted  now  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  the  gulping  lips,  the  eyes 
stretched  wide,  leaving  the  eyeballs  uncovered 
as  they  gazed  fixedly  at  the  terror  his  fevered 
brain   conjured   up   to   torture   him. 

But  Don  did  not  forget  to  start  the  trapeze 
near  him  to  swinging  in  just  the  right  angle 
and  at  just  the  right  fraction  of  a  second  so 
that  Letty  could  catch  on  to  it.  It  was  the 
one  she  used  for  her  daring  climax  that  end- 
ed by  her  swinging  head  downward  far  out 
over  the  safety  net,  only  her  toes  caught  over 
the  bar. 


w; 


Tremendous     jerk.        B4oof]     whippina:     t^     her     temples. 

Muscles    of   her   back   snapping    taut.      Her    ankles    aching 

in    a    grip     like    a    vise.       Blackness 


amber-colored  liquid  which  he  was  shaking  up  and  down. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  off  hand,"  he  ans- 
wered cheerily,  but  a  bit  absently.  "But  I  should  say," 
he  added,  "love  is  the  spark  that  ignites  the  strongest 
emotions.     When  it's  suddenly  incited  or  goaded    ..." 

"Goaded?" 

DOCTOR  BILLY  thrust  a  cork  into  the  last  of  the 
little    bottles. 

"There,  now.  Look  at  that,  Letty.  Enough  oint- 
ment to  fill  six  of  these  little  bottles  and  some  left  over. 
Who  would  have  thought " 

But  Letty  was  already  speeding  on  her  way  to  the 
Big-Top.  §he  arrived,  breathless,  just  as  a  blare  of 
trumpets  announced  the  aerial  act.  Only  stopping  to 
throw  off  her  cape  she  ran  lightly  into  the  ring,  followed 
closely  by  four  other  performers.  To  the  rear  of  these, 
there  came  more  slowly  a  sixth  performer.  He  was  a 
tall,  dark-eyed  and  supple-waisted  youth,  dressed  like 
Letty  in  glittering  yellow.  His  body  .seemed  meant  to 
be  borne  along  with  lithe,  swinging  strides,  but  now  it 
was  dragged  forward  reluctantly,  shoulders  drooping, 
feet  shuffling.  When  his  hands  touched  the  ropes 
however,   a   faint   flush   glowed   on    his  thin   face.     He 


HEN  it  was  all  over  Letty  ran  back  across 
the    ring,    unnoticed    and  forgotten  by 
the  crowd,  their  attention  immediately  claim- 
ed by  the  rush  of  the  next  troupe  of  perform- 
ers. 

At  the  head  of  the  run-way  she  hesitated, 
scanning  the  phantasmagoria  about  her  for 
Don.  Animals  and  performers  were  crowd- 
ing up  into  the  narrow  passage,  ready  for  the 
races  that  crowned  the  program.  Some 
ponies  reared  nervously  at  a  sudden  fusillade 
of  music.  Dogs  yelped.  Jockeys  in  short, 
bright  jackets  ran  to  and  fro.  Cow-boys 
shouted  hoarsely.  Cracking  of  whips.  Oaths. 
A  parrot  screaming  from  his  perch  on  top 
of    a    gilded    chariot. 

With  the  skill  of  long  practice  Letty  dodged 
through  the  melange.  Once  outside  she 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  rain  had  ceased 
but  the  tents  were  still  dripping  water,  and  a 
moist   wind   ruffled   her  hair. 

She  drew  her  cape  more  closely  about  her 
as  she  waited  for  Don,  impatient,  yet  dread- 
ing to  see  him  with  Doctor  Billy's  words  still 
ringing  in  her  ears.  At  last  the  familiar 
figure  separated  itself  from  the  pandemon- 
ium in  the  run-way.  Letty  ran  to  meet  him, 
forcing    herself    to    appear    natural. 

"Thought  we  had  missed  each  other  this 
time  for  good,"  she  cried  with  the  little 
lilt  that  always  crept  into  her  voice,  when  she 
spoke  to  Don. 

"I  got  held  up  by  the  crowd,"  he  answered, 
urging  his  stiff  lips  to  smile  easily  back  at 
her. 

Letty  did  not  tell  him  that  she  knew  he  had 
lingered  behind  purposely  until  he  could 
collect  himself  from  the  ordeal  through 
which  he  had  just  been.  She  always  let  him 
indulge  in  this  bit  of  camouflage,  knowing 
he  was  too  proudly  sensitive  to  let  her  see  the 
full  extent  of  his  suffering,  if  possible.  He 
strove  now  as  ever  to  assume  for  Letty  his  old,  gaily 
jaunty  manner. 

They  sauntered  back  to  the  dressing-tents,  Letty  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  number  of  eyes  that  were 
following  fhem.  She  glanced  at  Don  keenly.  If  he 
were  aware  of  the  growing  condemnation  in  those  eyes 
at  least  he  did  not  show  it.  He  met  their  gaze  frankly, 
throwing  out  genial  words  of  greeting  to  their  owners. 

A  TALL  youth  with  a  cleanly  ruddy  face  and  bare, 
lumpily  muscular  shoulders  stood  before  one  of  the 
tents.  His  head  was  thrown  back  and  he  was  quite 
obviously  going  through  some  breathing  exercises. 

"There's  Alf,"  Don  remarked,  "storing  up  ozone  so 
he  can  tackle  the  heavies  in  the  ring.  My,  how  he  used 
to   hang   around   you,    IjCtty!" 

He  emitted  a  long,  low  whistle  with  a  teasing  eye  on 
Letty.  The  latter  had  the  grace  to  blush.  Alf  had 
been  a  stubbornly  ardiious  suitor.  I'he  battle  betw-een 
him  and  Don  had  been  long  and  well  fought  on  both  sides. 

"But  I  always  liked  vou  best,  Don,"  she  said  now. 

"Oh,  you  did,  did  you?  Well,  it's  a  pity  you  couldn  t 
let  a  fellow  know  it  until  he  had  grown  grey  with  the 
fear  of  losing  you."  . 

"You  can't  make  me  think  there  are  any  grey  hairs  in 
your  head,"  she  laughed. 
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GHOSTS  OF  PAST  BOOMS 


HAND   IN    HAND  with  all   pionwr  de- 
velopmenl    there  stalks  Old  Romance. 
Fcr  all  that  read  a.s  they  run  there  are 
many    human    life   stories  to  be  gleaned  in  the  wake  of 
every  boom;  gripping  stories  of  super-human  achieve- 
ment,   glorious    triumph    over    tremendous    difficulties, 
and,  none  the  less  interesting,  stories  of  splendid  failures. 
There  have  been  booms  that  loomed  up  suddenly  to 
colliipse   almost  as  quickly,   booms   that   have   endured 
1  hrough  many  years,  and  booms,  which,  like  wandering 
stars,  have  risen  on  the  horizon  of  activities,  gone  strong 
for  a  period  and  then  faded  out  only  to  return  again  in 
another   given    number   of   years. 

In  a  country  so  vast  as  this  great  Dominion,  which 
has  been  aptly  called  the  "land  of  continual  surprise," 
most  so-called  booms  are  but  a  seven-days'  wonder. 
They  have  their  little  day,  produce  or  fail  to  produce  as 
I  heir  actual  merits  happen  to  be.  When  a  boom  col- 
'.ipsifes  the  human  exodus  is  rapid.  The  strivers  for 
iidden  and  easy  riches  move  on  to  new  fields  of  adven- 
ture and  the  last  boom,  like  its  predecessors,  is  gathered 
lo  the  nebulae  of  forgotten  things. 

.■\fter  the  pioneers  have  set  their  faces  in  the  wake 
I  if  a  new  gleam,  the  ghost  of  their  past  endeavors  remains 
long  on  their  former  haunt.  Time  finally  crumbles  the 
buildings,  the  suckers  grow  up  to  be  trees  that  obliterate 
the  trails  once  proudly  designated  as  "roads"  and  "streets" 
and  the  forest  gathers  as  another  of  her  hidden  things,  the 
little  plot  in  a  remote  corner  where  scattered  wooden 
crosses  once  told  their  own  story  of  the  operations  of  the 
Grim  Prospector. 

Travelers  to  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Canada 
may  stumble  upon  the  site  of  a  one-time  boom  quite  un- 
expectedly. It  may  be  only  a  few  odd  rotting  relics  of 
oil-derricks  along  some  picturesque  beach  in  Gaspe,  a 
collection  of  shacks  on  a  lonely  island  of  Lake  Superior's 
wild  North  Shore,  sighing  under  an  off-shore  breeze  in 
windowless  and  broken-roofed  old  age,  an  abandoned 
"townsite"  with  street  walks  and  foundations  for  build- 
ings partially  laid  on  some  far  reach  of  the  prairies,  or  a 
mass  of  rusting  machinery  and  deserted  cabins  in  some 
mountain  fastness  of  British  Columbia.  No  matter 
which,  the  stories  within  the  actual  story  of  the  boom  are 
ever  rich  in  incident,  humor,  romance  and  pathos. 

Oil  booms  great  and  small,  have  been,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rich  fields  in  the  southwestern  Ontario  pen- 
insula, the  cause  of  great  excitement  at  one  time  and 
another  in  ■  nearly  every  province  in  the  Dominion. 
And  of  all  the  hard-boiled  chas- 
ers after  the  fabled  wealth 
beneath  the  dream-rainbow, 
hope  dies  hardest  in  the  breast 
of  the  true  oil  man.  But  the 
true  oil  man  sees  clear  through 
the  oil  game  and  understands 
the  great  basic  misconception 
that  prevails  regarding  it — 
the  misconception  of  oil  as  a 
sure  road  to.  millions.  This 
misconception  still  deludes  a 
public  which  sees  in  every  tiny 
seepage  a  producing  oil  well, 
and  in  every  momentarily  pro- 
ductive oil  well  the  beginnings 
of  a  field  that  will  outlast  Pet- 
rolia. 

A  Big  Oil  Boom  in  Canada's 
Youth 

/^UR  Canadian  Petrolia  was, 
^^  and  is,  not  merely  the  great- 
est of  Canadian  oil  fields;  it  has 
been  one  of  the  world's  greatest. 
It  began  producing  in  the  early 
'60's;  and  after  fully  sixty  years 
it  is  still  productive.  Outside 
Pennsylvania,  nothing  in  the 
world  can  beat  its   record. 

Petrolia's  history  goes  back 
to  days  when  oil  was  a  poor 
man's  game.  It  has  seen  oil 
develop  from  a  haphazard  trade 
into  a  singularly  exact  science,  in 
which  geology  provides  depend- 
able guidance  to  securing  pro- 
duction, and  chemistry  teach- 
es the  refiner  to  profitably 
utilize  every  component  part 
of    the    crude    petroleum  except 

the  smell.  All  this  the  Petrolia  field  has  witnessed  in 
sixty  years  of  patient  waiting  for  Canada  to  produce  its 
equal. 

Petrolia  in  its  sixty  years  has  produced  oil  worth  mill- 
ions; and  in  the  same  long  period,  other  millions  have 
been  spent  in  Canada  outside  Petrolia  in  vain  efforts  to 
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duplicate  its  greatness.  In  return  for  those  expended 
millions,  oil  operators  have  little  to  show  except  rotting 
derricks,  rusty  machinery,  broken  fortunes  and  a  trail  of 
lost  endeavor. 

The  Petrolia  and  Oil  Springs  discoveries  sixty  years 
ago  resulted  in  an  epidemic  of  shallow  drilling  through- 
out eastern  Canada.  To  the  amateur  fortune-seeker, 
one  back  yard  or  meadow  was  as  good  a  prospect  as 
another  and  a  "deer-lick"  made  it  look  better;  any  light 
drilling  outfit  was  sufficient  to  put  down  a  hole;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  that  hole,  fortune  surely  waited  in  the 
shape  of  raucous-scented  crude  oil. 

Costly  experience  and  long  geological  research  taught  a 
rainbow-chasing  world  the  necessary  pre-requisites  of  an 
oil  field.  They  are  few,  simple,  yet  tremendously  signif- 
icant. 

There  are  three  great  essentials.  The  oil  field  may  not 
exist  even  where  these  essentials  are  all  present,  but  un- 
less all  three  are  present,  the  chances  of  a  commercial 
field  are  practically  nil. 

The  essentials  are:  first,  the  presence  of  a  formation 
known  to  be  petroliferous;  second,  the  presence  of  an 
overlying  formation  sufficiently  impervious  to  retain  the 
oil  in  its  natural  reservoir;  and,  third,  the  folding  of  the 
strata  in  such  structural  form  as  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  oil  in  quantity. 

Given  these  three  essentials — the  petroliferous  forma- 
tion, the  impervious  "cap"  rock  and  the  anticlinal  struc- 
ture— there  may  be  oil.     And  there  may  not. 

The  petroleum  geologist  can  determine  with  fair  accur- 
acy the  presence  or  absence  of  these  three  essentials  in  a 
given  area.  But,  given  the  initial  encouragement  of 
their  presence,  only  the  drill  can  answer  whether  or  not 
oil    exists    in    commercial    quantities. 

Thus,  the  geologist's  functions  are  rather  negative. 
To  the  extent  that  he  can  warn  the  prospector  away  from 
hopeless  fields,  petroleum  development  has  become  an 
exact  science.  "To  the  extent  that  e>ven  the  most  hope- 
ful field  embodies  a  huge  element  of  chance,  petroleum 
development  still  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  tremendous 
gamble. 

Petroleum  geology  was,  however,  still  in  its  infancy  when 
in  the  early  sixties  the  huge  oil  discoveries  at  Petrolia 
and  Oil  Springs  inspired  a  surge  of  shallow  drilling  activ- 
ity that  washed  into  even  the  remotest  corners  of  eastern 


up  into  low  hills  covered  with  a  dense  growth 

of   black   spruce,    with    a   sprinkling   of   white 

spruce,  birch  and  cedar;  wild,  unpeopled  and 

utterly   desolate.      There   was  not  even  a  wagon  road; 

and  the   transportation    was   chiefly    by    tanoe   up   the 

rapidly   narrowing   reaches   of   York    River. 

To  bring  in  drillers  and  arilling  equipment — even  the 
light  drilling  equipment  of  those  days — was  a  titanic 
task.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  almost  insuperable, 
fortune-seekers  whose  names  have  been  long  since  for- 
gotten did,  in  the  early  sixties,  drill  three -tests,  at  Silver 
Brook,   Sandy   Beach   and   Douglastown. 

In  one  of  these  tests  they  struck  oil.  There  was  not 
enough  oil  to  give  the  rainbow-chasers  their  money  back, 
or  to  encourage  them  to  spend  more.  But  the  tradition 
of  oil  in  Gasp6 lingered,  to  inspire,  a  quarter  century  later, 
an  epic  venture  that  deserves  immortality. 

Gasp6  in  1889  was  little  changed  from  what  it  had  been 
in   1862.     There  was  still  the  same  wide   York   River, 


101* ;    Glimpses   of   Canadian   oil    fields,    derricks 


,.  ■    ,   pumping  plants,   and  producinar   wells.   BOTTOM:  Sheep  Cre«k 

Held  m  Soathern  Alberta,  showins  in  the  rirht  (oretrronnd   the  famous   Oingman   well  that  started  the  Calgary 

boom  of  1914. 


Canada,  and  inspired  the  hopes  of  numerous  people. 
No  corner  more  remote  could  be  imagined  than  the 
rugged  peninsula  of  Gaspe.  Around  the  tidal  waters 
of  York  River,  a  mile  wide  where  it  enters  the  Gulf, 
Sir  William  Logan,  many  years  before,  had  noted  oil 
seepages.     The  country  was  rugged  and  broken,  piled 


rapidly  narrowing  in  its  upper  reaches;  the  same  low  hills 
and  rugged  country;  the  same  dense  and  pathless  growth 
of  black  spruce,  birch  and  cedar;  and  the  same  necessity 
or  pretext  for  deferred  elections.  A  little  lumbering  was 
carried  on,  a  little  fishing,  there  were  a  few  farms  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  streams;  but  in  the  uplands,  where 
early  frosts  periled  the  crops,  the  thrifty  French-Cana- 
dian farmer  found  no  prospect  to  tempt  him.  Gasp6  was 
still,  after  a  quarter  century,  the  far  corner  of  the  world 
it  had  been  when  the  first  prospectors  drilled  there. 

Into  this  corner  came  the  British  investor,  to  launch 
a  systematic  campaign  of  oil  development,  British 
thoroughness  and  determination  characterized  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Petroleum  Oil  Trust,  from  its  inception. 

In  1889  the  first  well  was  drilled  at  Lobster  Cove. 
Between  that  year  and  1899  some  thirty-two  wells 
were  drilled,  some  in  a  group  eight  miles  west  of  Gaspe, 
and  others  still  further  west,  at  the  mouth  of  Mississippi 
Brook.  Oil  showings  were  met  in  many  wells;  some 
yielded  oil  from  four  different  horizons.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, there  wa?  oil  in  Gaspe,  and  only  determined  and 
intelligent  effort  was  required  to  prove  it. 

In  1897  the  Petroleum  Oil  Trust  No.  27,  one  of  the 
group  of  wells  at   Mississippi   Brook,  struck  a  gusher. 
The  Gaspe  oil  strike  stirred  scarcely  a  ripple  in  Cana- 
da.    Even  Quebec,  more  concerned  in  the  recent  chang- 
es of  government  at  Ottawa  and  at  the  provincial  capi- 
tal, gave  it  little  heed.     But  in  Old  London  it  began  a 
boom  in  Gaspd  oil.       Two  new  companies,  the  Canada 
Petroleum    Company    and    the 
International      Oil      Company, 
entered  the  field.  The  Petroleum 
Oil  Trust,  hugely  encouraged  by 
its  gusher  and  a  series  of  pump- 
ing  wells   besides,    went    ahead 
■   aggressively    to     commercialize 
the  results.     In^l901  a  refinery 
was    built    at  York   River.     A 
15-mile  pipe  line  was  laid  to  the 
producing  field,  and  oil  accum- 
ulated in  huge  storage  tanks. 

Then  disaster  hit  the  British 
enterprises.  Petroleum  Oil 
Trust  No.  27.  after  a  briefly 
glorious  career  of  flush  produc- 
tion, began  to  peter  out.5[;  In 
all  it  probably  produced  2,000 
barrels  of  oil;  in  1902  it  still 
pumped  two  gallons  a  day, 
but  at  a  crucial  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  venture,  the  stor- 
age tanks  and  the  barely  com- 
pleted refinery  were  wiped  out  by 
fire,  and  the  entire  accumulated 
production  billowed  skyward 
in   clouds  of  black  smoke. 

Those  fourteen  years  of  fruit- 
less drilling  by  the  EngHshmen 
in  Gaspe  resulted  in  fifty-three 
wells  being  drilled,  of  which  the 
Petroleum  Oil  Trust  put  down 
forty.  None  were  shallow; 
most  were  over  2,000  feet  in 
depth.  One,  near  the  mouth  of 
Merlin  Brook,  was  carried  to 
3,640  feet,  in  its  day  the  deep- 
est drill  hole  in  Canada.  The 
work  of  those  fourteen  years 
totaled  117,943  lineal  feet- 
over  22  miles — of  drilling,  car- 
ried on  in  a  wild  and  isolated 
country,  under  circumstances  of  exceeding  difficulty, 
with  no  encouragement  beyond  an  elusive  showing  of 
oil.  Close  to  half  a  million  dollars  must  have  been 
spent.  The  Gaspe  episode  represents  a  record  of  tena- 
city truly  British.  One  can  pay  it  no  higher  compliment 
than  that. 
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To-day.  Gaspe  is  wild,  wooded,  isolated,  little  changed 
from  1860 — an  oil  prospect,  and  nothing  more. 

Another   Ghost    at    Calgary 

'TWILL  A  FEW  years  ago  there  could  still  be  seen,  on 
'■  a  vacant  lot  on  Second  Street  East,  in  busy  Cal- 
gary, the  wreckage  of  a  diamond  diilling  outfit.  Mute 
memorial,  that  wreckage,  of  the  year  1883  when  the 
"cow  camp"  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rockies  had  grown 
into  a  cluster  of  frame  shacks  and  white  tents  waiting 
hopefully  for  the  railroad  still  200  miles  away.  Calgary 
tradition  has  it  that  W.  H.  Cushing,  the  "good  old  Cush" 
of  later  .Alberta  politics,  hopefully  brought  that  diamond 
drilling  outfit  into  the  west  and  with  it  drilled  the  first 
"duster"  in  the  history  of  Western  Canada. 

In  those  days  there  lived,  far  up  among  the  foothills  of 
southwestern  Alberta,  an  old  trapper  named  Aldridge. 
"Old  Bill"  Aldridge  as  he  was  later 
known,  held  squatter's  title  to  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Water- 
ton  Lake.  He  roamed  the  mountains, 
living  by  hunting  and  trapping, 
cultivating  a  bit  of  land,  and  raising 
a   few   horses   and   cattle. 

One  day  on  a  trip  up  one  of  the 
creeks  of  South  Kootenay  Pass, 
Old  Bill  noticed  a  thin  film  of  oil 
on  the  water.  He  patiently  traced 
the  oil  film  upstream  to  its  source,  a 
seepage  from  the  rock.  Later  he 
brought  buckets  from  his  cabin  at 
Waterton  Lake,  and  filled  them  with 
the  crude  oil.  In  an  improvised 
refinery  he  ultimately  produced  an 
oil  fit  to  burn  in  a  lamp,  and  for 
years  this  oil,  from  what  was  later 
known  as  Oil  Creek,  was  the  sole 
illuminant  in  the  Aldridge  cabin. 
Aldridge,  between  spells  of  hunting 
and  trapping,  found  ample  time 
to  develop  his  discovery.  He  dug 
pits  in  the  gravel  to  collect  the  seep- 
age oil,  and  skimmed  it  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Then  he  carried 
it  down  to  the  prairies,  where  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  paid  him  a 
dollar  a  gallon  and  demanded  more. 
In  time,  Old  Bill's  plant  expanded, 
till  it  included  a  wooden  oil  pump, 
a  considerable  stock  of  5-gallon 
cans,  and  a  sure-footed  cayuse  that 
could  handle  heavy  loads  on  the 
treacherous  mountain  trails.  For 
nine  years,  with  this  equipment, 
Aldridge  refined  his  oil  and  peddled 
in  Cardston,  the  Mormon  metropo- 
lis of  Southern  Alberta,  and  through- 
out  the   surrounding   territory. 

Independent  enterprise  developed, 
the  sack  method  of  oil-production 
being  employed  by  settlers  who  need- 
ed oil  but  objected  to  Old  Bil'  ■  grin''- 
ing  monopoly.  By  this  method,  a 
sack  is  spread  on  the  surface  of  a 
-seepage  pool  or  stream.  The  sack 
absorbs  the  overlying  film  of  oil 
and  refuses  the  water.  Then  the 
oil  is  wrung  from  the  sack  into  a  pail, 
a  fair  illuminant  and  a  medicine 
guaranteed  good,  though  somewhat 
drastic,  for  man  and  beast. 

It  probably  never  occurred  to 
Old  Bill  Aldridgethat  he  had  develop- 
ed the  first  commercial  oil  produc- 
tion in  the  Canadian  Weit.  Yet  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  Hp  had  a 
commercial  field,  a  field  that  produc- 
ed oil  at  a  profit  to  its  operator.  The 
accumulated  profit,  after  nine  or  ten 
years,  was  represented  by  hordes  and 
cattle  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  head.  Old  Bill 
with  his  cayuse  and  his  oil  cans  was  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Alberta  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Into  this  peaceful  scene  of  patient  indiLstry,  as  yet 
untapped  by  the  railroad,  there  penetrated,  in  the  latter 
'80's,  the  wise  figure  of  a  rock  hound — to  wit,  Doctor 
Selwyn,  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada.  Selwyn, 
it  would  seem,  came  primarily  to  investigate  the  results 
of  a  resultless  drilling  test  put  down  by  Bill  Fernie  at 
Pincher  Creek;  and  remained  to  take  cognizance  of  tlie 
Oil  Creek  seepage,  and  to  refer  to  it  in  a  learned  report 
that  after  due  deliberation  wa.s  interred  in  a  blue  book  at 
Ottawa.  Out  of  that  report  grew  the  Pincher  Creek 
oil  boom. 

About  the  time  the  Petroleum  Oil  Trust  was  building 
its  refinery  in  Gasp6,  John  Lineham,  of  Okotoks,  and  a 
few  other  men  prominent  in  southern  Alberta  formed 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Development  Company.  Like 
the  Britishers  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Dominion, 
I.ineham   and  his  associates  were  undaunted   by  diffi- 


culties. It  meant  nothing  in  their  optimistic  lives  that 
the  potential  oil  field  lay  far  from  railroad  communica- 
tion, far  from  even  the  prairie  trails  of  that  day,  in  a 
country  that  even  now,  twenty  years  later,  presents 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  oil  development. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  tragic  venture,  this 
much  can  be  said:  the  men  who  launched  it  were  as  thor- 
oughly, tenaciously  British  in  the  face  of  difficulties  as 
were  the  born  Britishers  who  struggled  against  the  diffi- 
culties of  Gasp6. 

The  Seekers  Find  a  Gusher 

THE  Rocky  Mountain  Development  Company  struck 
oil — a  gusher.  It  was  the  first  producing  well 
in  Alberta,  or,  in  fact,  in  the  Canadian  west.  Optimistic 
estimates  rated  the  flush  production  at  1,000  barrels  a 


Vl»yr  yfin   ony  oil  utock  certiflc»t«l?     If   lo — or   even   if  yoo   havm't,   you    may    recall   tlie   Calgary 

boom  days  of  1914,  and  recognize  one  of  these  fifty  four  companiea.     These  were  jost  a  few  ot  the 

oil   concerns  seliing   atocii   in   Calgary   eight   years   ago. 

day.     It  does  seem  to  have  flowed  at  that  huge  rate 
for  a  few  hours.     Later  it  dwindled  to  a  modest  pumper; 
and  after  years  of  neglect,  followed  by  years  of  effort  to 
revive  it,  "the  old  Lineham  well"  as  it  is  known,  still  has 
some  pretensions  as  a  producer. 

The  report  of  the  oil  strike  started  a  stampede  for 
South  Koortenay  Pa.ss.  The  townsite  of  Oil  City  was 
laid  out.  Claims  were  staked  by  prospectors  and  spec- 
ulators, new  companies  were  organized,  and  develop- 
ment  went   ahead   with   feverish   haste. 

Though  the  mother  of  the  field,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Development  Company  seems  to  have  resented  the  brood 
of  baby  companies  it  reluctantly  hatched.  Nor  were  the 
latter  grateful  to  the  parent  venture.  The  working 
crews  were  a?  antagonistic  as  the  management.  Time  and 
again  the  mounted  police  had  to  intervene,  till  eventually 
a  constable  was  posted  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass  with 
instructions  to  make  a  daily  patrol  of  the  oil  cami)s. 

Before  that  happened,  however,  the  flint  and  steel  of 
oil-field  rivalries  came  close  to  striking  fire.     The  Pinch- 


er Creek  Development  Company,  organized  by  Pincher 
Creek  men,  secured»drilling  rights  on  the  height  of  land 
in  the  pass,  south  and  west  of  Oil  City  townsite,  and  ser' 
in  a  temporary  outfit  to  hold  the  leases. 

To  reach  their  holdings,  the  Pincher  Creek  gang  had  to 
cross  the  leases  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Development 
Company.  The  Rocky  Mountain  officers  objected. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  drilling  crews  took  up  the  fight, 
promising  a  red-hot  scrap.  The  Rocky  Mountain  camp 
shut  down  work  and  for  days  the  men  stood  on  guard 
with  rifles,  while  the  Pincher  Creek  outfit  slept  on  the 
trail  under  canvas.     Neither  side  would  budge. 

In  the  American  southwest,  the  situation  would  have 
ended  in  battle  and  sudden  death.  But  the  ways  of 
western  Canada  were  not,  even  in  those  days,  the  w  ays  of 
Bill  S.  Hart.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  nearest  mt  unt- 
ed  police  headquarters.  He  returned  with  an  escort. 
The  invaders  mounted  their  w  agons 
and,  with  derisive  hoots,  drove  their 
mules  past  the  office  window  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Development  Com- 
pany and  on  up  the  trail. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
bringing  in  drilling  equipment  were 
prodigious.  The  Pincher  Creek  men 
hauled  their  heavy  machinery  by 
teams  from  MacLeod  to  the  end  of 
the  prairie:  after  that  they  cut  a 
road  through  wooded,  mountainous 
country  to  the  seepage  at  Oil  Creek. 
The  Southeastern  British  Columbia 
Land  and  Oil  Company  brought 
its  tools  and  machinery  from  Kal- 
ispel,  Montana,  by  pack  horse, 
over  a  narrow  mountain  trail. 
Then  gangs  were  put  to  work  cut- 
ting a  wagon  road  clear  through  to 
Kalispel.  The  Western  Oil  and  Coal 
Company,  a  Vancouver  venture, 
used  block  and  tackle  in  places  to 
hoist  its  machinery  over  sections  of 
the    mountain    trail. 

This  company  did  its  first  work  at 
Camp  4,  just  where  the  first  climb 
up  the  mountains  is  made  at  the 
entrance  to  South  Kootenay  Pass. 
The  well  ran  into  difficulties  owing 
to  broken  or  faulted  structure; 
and  in  the  hope  of  better  luck  the 
equipment  was  hauled  to  the  mouth 
of  Cameron  Creek.  There,  at  Camp 
23,  within  sight  of  Cameron  'Falls, 
several   wells   were   drilled. 

R.  M.  Yeager  was  in  charge.  He 
was  a  practical  driller,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  the  field.  He  found 
difficulties  innumerable  to  test  his 
mettle.  The  formations  again  prov- 
ed broken  and  faulted,  crooked  holes 
resulted,  fishing  jobs  recurred  time 
and  again,  and  delays  and  drilling 
difficulties  seemed  interminable.  But 
the  indomitable  Yeager  kept  on. 

The    Collapse    of    Oil    City 

EVENTUALLY  a  wire  from  Van- 
couver  instructed   him    to   stop 
work — "temporarily."  The  men  were 
laid    off,    and    left    Pincher    Creek. 
They   never   came   back.   For  years 
the    abandoned    drilling    outfit    and 
deserted    shacks,    blistered    by    sun 
and  rusted  and  weathered  by  rain, 
occupied  the  site  where  the  workers 
had     left     them.     Waterton     Lakes 
Park  came  into  existence  eventually. 
The  superintendent  had  no  use  for 
ugly  relics  of  a  lost  cause,  and  the 
wreckage    was    moved    outside    the 
park  limits. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  mu(  h 
honest  development  work  -and  much  crooked  work  in 
the  way  of  empty  promotion    and  flagrant  fraud  engulf- 
ed hundreds  of  thousands  more.     The  sky  was  the  limit 
to  the  claims  of  some  promotions.     One  enterprise  that 
never  even  drilled,  advertised  that  crude  oil  was  flowing 
like  gas  and  had  blown  its  drill  and  pumping  machinery 
far  down  the  pass.     Another  company  staged  pumping 
demonstrations    at    which    oil    gushed    from    the    well; 
and   the   hopeful   purchasers  of  gilt-edged  stocks  never 
noticed  that  the  oil  was  promptly  run  back  into  the  hole; 
nor  did  they  discover-  what  developed  long  afterwan' 
that  the  original  "production"  had  been  haiiled  in  tar 
from  the  one  real  producing  well  at  Oil  City. 

Far-off  investors  sank  their  money  in  hopeless  ventun 

One  woman  who  had  put  hundreds  of  dollars  into  an 

Oil  City  town  lot,  came  in  19)3,  ten  years  later,  to  have 

look  at  the  derricks,  refineries,  pipe  lines  and  commun- 

thousands.     She    found    a    wilderness. 

l^onlinued  on  page  51, 
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I  was  more  interested  in  watchins:  the  flush  of  excitement  that  crept  into  the  cheeks  of  Elise   Dodson   and   Bert   Frawley,    who   had   been    standing    there 

certain   suspicion  of  forced  calm   about  them. 


witih 


I 


T   TURNED    out   just   as 
the    telegram    had    prom- 
ised.    The  tall,  thin   man 
with   the    grey,    peaked    cap, 
was  waiting  at  the  rear  step  of 
the  rear  coach;  and  as  we  reached  the  platform, 
his  countenance  had  assumed  a  trace  of  apology. 
But  even  apart  from  any  description  whatever, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  pick  him  out 
from  the  thin  cluster  of  hangers-on  as  the  Inspec- 
tor Fargus  who  was  awaiting  us. 

Still,  the  car  was  already  well  in  motion  and  we  were 
being  whirled  through  rural  scenes  before  Fargus  made 
any  remarks  other  than  those  required  for  purposes  of 
identification.  The  machine  had  just  topped  a  rise  and 
had  thrown  open  before  us  a  broad  vista  of  sweeping 
country-side,  with  the  bright  spectacle  of  a  long,  low 
bungalow  sprawling  among  the  pines  on  the  hillside,  when 
the  man  broke  through  his  seeming  mask  of  reserve. 

"I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Dawn,"  he  remarked,  with  apology 
in  his  voice,  just  as  it  had  already  shown  upon  his  face, 
"that  you  will  find  it  a  perfectly  simple  case,  and  that  you 
will  feel  that  your  time  has  been  wasted.  I  could  not  ex- 
plain it  all  to  you  in  the  telegram,  but  the  evidence,  such 
as  we  have  it,  is  remarkably  clear.  It  is  so  clear  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  send  for  you;  but  Mr.  Dodson  insisted.  He  is 
terribly  cut  up  over  the  whole  thing,  though  he  tries  not 
to  show  it;  and  you  will  understand,  after  you  have  seen 
him  for  a  time,  why  I  could  not  refuse  to  send  for  you, 
even  though  it  might  mean  a  waste  of  your  time." 

I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Fargus,  for  such  of  the  de- 
tails as  had  poured  through  to  the  papers  were  decidedly 
clear-cut  and  free  from  the  circumstantial:  though  one 
could  not  help  feeling  rather  keenly  for  Miss  Dodson  in 
the  matter.  For  the  newspaper  photographs  had  shown 
her  to  be  of  the  proud,  yet  reserved,  old-family  type 
which  would  suffer  sharply  from  the  notoriety  which  had 
been  thrust  into  the  calm  routine  of  her  life. 

"Is  young  Frawley  still  under  arrest?"  Dawn  asked.  "I 
am  afraid  my  knowledge  of  the  case  is  very  fragmentary. 
All  I  read  of  it  was  one  of  those  warmed-over,  follow-up 
stories  in  an  early  morning  paper  which  presumed  that  I, 
like  everybody  else,  had  been  reading  the  thing  from  the 
first.  But  I  did  see  that  they  had  caught  Frawley,  strange- 
ly enough,  on  a  train  coming  this  way    .  . " 

Some  of  the  apology  slipped  from  the  manner  of  In- 
spector Fargus,  and  his  smile  let  us  know  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  tricks  of  the  world. 

"Strange,  perhaps,"  he  admitted,  with  a  smile  some- 
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what  grim  at  the  edges,  "but  no  stranger  than  young 
Frawley's  story  that  he  did  not  know  Freeber  had  been 
attacked  and  robbed  in  the  Dodson  home  until  he  read  it 
in  the  newspapers.  There  is  too  much  child-Hke  inno- 
cence in  that,  particularly  when  he  went  on  to  say  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  imagine  that  he  would  be  sus- 
pected, until  the  papers  pointed  out  that  the  police  were 
looking  for  him  because  he  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  the 
robbery.  So  he  claims  he  wa^  on  his  way  back  to  give 
himself  up.  Innocent-like,  isn't  it?  Except  that  they 
don't  grow  them  like  that  any  more.    A  bit  thick,  I  say 

TT  DID  seem  that  Fargus  was  right,  for  there  were  one 
■*■  or  two  things  in  Bert  Frawley's  past — if  one  could 
judge  by  the  somewhat  sketchy  biographies  which  the 
papers  had  furnished — which  scarcely  seemed  to  har- 
monize with  a  pose  of  innocence.  For  one  thing,  he  ap- 
peared to  know  too  many  of  the  ponies  by  their  first 
names;  and  for  another,  he  had  shared  in  quite  too  many 
athletic  events  during  his  University  career  to  be  left 
with  any  of  the  fledgling  garb  of  youth. 

"...  He  is  under  arrest,  and  yet  he  isn't,"  Fargus 
went  on.  "You  might  call  it  on  parole.  Mr.  Dodson  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  released,  at  least  until  Freeber 
has  recovered  sufficient  consciousness  to  tell  his  story. 
There  is  just  a  chance,  you  know,  that  Freeber  might  say 
that  Frawley  wasn't  the  footpad  who  laid  him  out  and 
cleaned  him  of  something  like  ten  thousand  dollars, 
though  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  I  cannot  imagine 
such  a  thing  happening.  At  any  rate,  Frawley  has  the 
freedom  of  the  place.  He  has  promised  not  to  leave  it; 
besides,  we  have  him  watched  constantly.  No,  Mr. 
Dawn,  you  will  f'"nd  it  a  perfeot'y  simple  case,  hardly 
worth  the  application  of  your  ta'ents.  Still,  Mr.  Dodson 
insisted  so  strongly.  .  . " 

Undoubtedly,  Inspector  Farcir  "as  right.  At  any 
rate,  the  newspaper  stories  were  q>i'<-p  unswerving,  and  as 
the   Inspector   now   repeated    t''t>     ti^ry   from   his   own 


knowledge  it  became  quite  ob- 
vious just  where  the  reporters 
had  struck  their  well  of  infor- 
mation. Still,  as  Fargus  had 
said,  the  thing  was  so  absolute- 

Nly  clear-cut  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  visit  of 
a   criminologist   like   Donegal   Dawn   must  take 

upon  itself  the  complexion  of  sheer  formality.  For 

the  facts  were  plain  enough. 

The  Dodsons,  it  appeared,  lived  a  quiet  and 
simple  life  in  this  somewhat  massive  bungalow  on  the 
hillside.  It  was  the  retreat  in  which  Elise  Dodson  passed 
her  summers;  and  it  was  the  sanctuary  to  which  the 
world-harried  Solomon  Dodson  fled  each  night  the 
moment  the  shackles  of  business  routine  were  freed  from 
about  him,  and  it  was  there,  as  well,  that  he  worshipped 
before  the  shrine  of  Elise.  From  the  descriptions  of  a 
life  of  old-fashioned  ease  and  simplicity  which  had  been 
sketched  by  the  papers,  one  might  have  fancied  that  the- 
Dodsons  would  be  almost  the  last  people  in  the  world  to 
be  thrust  into  the  glare  of  publicity. 

Yet  it  had  come,  just  three  days  ago,  when  Levi 
Freeber,  guest  of  the  Dodsons',  had  been  found  in  the- 
reading  room  weltering  in  his  own  blood,  and  so  close  to- 
death's  door  that  it  was  only  within  thelast  fewhoursthat. 
it  had  been  realized  that  the  man  could  live.  There  had 
been  attempts  to  hush  the  matter  up,  Fargus  gave  us  to 
understand;  but  Mrs.  Freeber,  it  appeared,  did  not  be- 
long to  that  self-contained  type  which  could  suffer  in  sil- 
ence, particularly  when  she  came  to  understand  that  a 
wallet  containing  some  ten  thousand  dollars  in  bills  had' 
vanished.  So  the  Dodsons  had  been  thrown  into  the 
glare  of  the  limelight,  and  the  rays  grew  all  the  more- 
intense  when  it  became  known  that  Bert  Frawley,  the- 
affianced  of  Elise  Dodson,  was  missed  from  a  quiet  week- 
end gathering  at  the  same  time. 

"Still,  it  is  something  in  his  favor  to  think  that  he  was 
on  his  way  back  when  he  was  caught,"  I  suggested,  as  we- 
drew  close  enough  to  the  pine-encircled  bungalow  to  feel 
some  of  its  atmosphere  of  quiet  and  repose.  "I  hardly 
suppose  any  of  the  money  was  found  on  him?" 
Fargus'  eyes  became  almost  pitying. 
"No,  he  would  hardly  be  fool  enough  to  carry  it  around 
with  him;  but  I  don't  look  for  any  trouble  in  finding  just, 
what  he  did  with  it,"  the  Inspector  replied.  "He  had' 
some  debts,  we  know  that  much.  The  ca.se,  I  say,  is; 
clear-cut.  We'll  be  in  the  reading  room  in  five  minutes,, 
and  you  can  see  the  evidence  for  yourselves." 


As  we  circled  up  the  driveway  beneath  the  cool  shade 
of  the  pines,  there  were  three  figures  in  sight.  The 
nervously-eager,  middle-aged  man,  who  was  awaiting  us  at 
the  edge  of  the  verandah,  it  was  evident,  could  be  none 
other  than  Solomon  Dodson.  The  young  man  at  the 
distant  end  of  the  verandah,  a  carefully-dressed  and  some- 
what handsome  person,  whose  back  was  turned  partly 
towards  us  and  who  seemed  to  be  maintaining  a  pose  of 
indifference,  must  be  Bert  Frawley.  Yet  his  indifference, 
I  discovered  shortly,  was  nothing  but  a  thin  veneer 
after  all;  for  he  kept  glancing  at  us  constantly  across  his 
shoulder,  and  he  was  smoking  much  too  vigorously  at  the 
cigarette  hanging  from  his  lips.  The  third  person,  who 
had  evidently  been  calmly  reading  a  newspaper,  I  took 
to  be  one  of  the  guards  of  whom  Fargus  had  spoken. 

Inspector  Fargus,  it  seemed,  held  the  situation  in 
hand;  for  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  nervous  bust- 
ling of  Solomon  Dodson,  and  he  ushered  us  directly  into 
the  reading-room  without  asking  the  owner's  consent. 

"I  do  hope  there  is  something  you  can  do  for  us,  Mr. 
Dawn,"  Dodson  burst  out  at  length,  "though  Mr.  Fargus 
tells  me  there  is  nothing  that  «an  be  done,  that  the  case 
is  so  terribly  clear  against  Bert .  .  .  . " 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  let  Mr.  Dawn  judge  that  for 
himself,"    the  Inspector  interrupted,  with  a  faint  sugges- 
tion of  superiority  in  his  manner.  "This,  Mr.  Dawn,  is 
the  room  where  the  assault  and  robbery  took  place,  and 
things  have  been  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.    You  see 
the  writing  table  by  the  wall,  with  the  electric  light  over 
it.     Well,   Mr.   Freeber  was  sitting  there;  he  had  just 
started  to  write  a  note,  when  some  person  entered  the 
doorway  at  his  back,  crossed  the  room,  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  the  loaded  end  of  a  billiard  cue,  took  his  money 
and  left  Freeber  stretched  out  on  the  floor.     As  nearly  as 
we  can  estimate,  he  was  lying  there  two  or  three  hours; 
for  it  was  not  until  Mrs.  Freeber  wakened  at  three  in  the 
morning  and  became  alarmed  at  his  absence  that  a  search 
was  made.     The  billiard-room,  you  can  see,  is  directly 
across  the  hallway  from  the  entrance  to  this  reading-room 
and  that  is  important,  for  the  last  Mrs.  Freeber  heard  of 
her  husband  was  shortly  before  midnight  when  she  and 
Miss  Dodson  were  playing  billiards.  Frawley  and  Freeber 
had     been     playing     with     them,    but     they    stopped 
shortly  after  eleven,  came  into  this  room  together  and 
were  perfectly  quiet  for  a  time;  then  later,  from  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  they  seemed  to  be  quarrelHng.  Mrs. 
Freeber  says  she  and    Mi.ss   Dodson  stopped  playing 
because  of  that,  though  when  they 
passed   up  the   hallway   to   their 
rooms  the  quarrelling  seemed   to 
have  ended.    . 

"Three  hours  later,  Freeber  was 
found  lying  upon  the  floor,  un- 
conscious, his  wallet  was  gone,  the 
ink  was  spilled  over  the  writing- 
desk,  the  floor  and  his  clothing,  as 
though  there  had  been  some 
flight  struggle;  and,   here  is  the 

clinching  piece  of  evidence " 

There  was  a  dramatic  touch  in 
the  Inspector's  attitude  as  he 
-stepped  across  the  room  to  what 
eemed  to  be  a  closet,  unlocked  a 
'ioor  and  drew  an  object  from 
within. 

The  thing  is  extremely 
valuable,  as  evidence,"  Fargus 
added.  "We  are  looking  after  it 
with  the  utmost  care." 

The  object  was  a  billiard  cue 
which  he  tendered  to  Donegal 
Dawn  with  the  greatest  of  punctil- 
iousness; and  I  noted  instantly 
that  it  was  a  point  to  the  man's 
credit  to  see  that  he  was  not  hand- 
ling the  stick  with  his  own  fingers, 
but  that  a  string  had  been  looped 
about  the  chalked  end,  and  that  it 
was  merely  the  string  which  was 
•xtended  to  Dawn. 

"TPHE  evidence  there  is  convinc- 
•*■  ing,"  Fargus  resumed,  seem- 
ingly indifferent   to  the  nervous 

uffering  of  Solomon  Dodson,  and 
careless  likewise  of  the  fact  that 
Bert  Frawley  was  now  pacing  up 
and  down  the  hallway,  with  an 
occasional  glance  cast  into  the 
room.  "You  will  notice  that  the 
IK  rson  who  u.sed  this  cue  to  strike 
down  Freeber  must  have  used  it 
as  a  club.  The  nature  of  Freeber's 
wound  corroborates  that.  The 
would-be  assassin  gripped  this 
club  rather  better  than  half  way 
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back  from  the  leaded  end,  where  the  cue  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick;  but.  .  .  you  will  notice,  Mr. 
Dawn,  that  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  were  still  wet 
with  ink.  There  mu.st  have  been  some  slight  struggle 
before;  but  however  that  may  be,  the  finger  prints  of  the 
man  who  attacked  Freeber  were  left  behind  him,  in  ink, 
on  the  billiard  cue.  You  will  observe,  Mr.  Dawn,  that 
one  hand  must  have  been  much  wetter  with  ink  than  was 
the  other,  for  that  hand  gives  a  clear  print  of  the  first 
three  fingers  and  the  thumb,  while  the  other  hand-grip  is 
blurred  so  that  it  shows  only  the  forefinger  and  the 
thumb  clearly " 

Fargus  paused,  with  a  definite  amount  of  professional 
pride  showing  through  the  mask  of  his  austerity,  and  as 
Dawn  held  the  cue  suspended  before  his  face  I  noticed 
that  young  Frawley  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway  with 
an  assumption  of  indifference  which  was  but  poorly  done. 

"You  see,"  Fargus  resumed,  "the  finger  prints  are 
quite  plain,  though  naturally  there  is  a  blur  where  the 
palm  or  the  ball  of  the  hands  gripped.  So  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  identify  the  prints,  particularly  as  our  suspicion 
was  already  aroused." 

"So  you  have  identified  them?"  Dawn  asked  curiously, 
as  he  leaned  the  cue  against  the  wall,  took  a  tapeline  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  make  a  few  careful  measurements. 
"It  might  help  me  to  know  to  whom  they  belong." 

Fargus,  it  became  evident,  was  definitely  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  his  own  work,  a  fact  which  became  apparent 
from  his  tones  rather  than  from  his  words. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  they  correspond  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  prints  of  Bert  Frawley,"  he  said  with  a  cer- 
tain unction.  "One'of  the  first  things  I  did  after  Frawley 
was  brought  back  was  to  take  his  prints,  having  already 
seen  this  billiard  cue " 

"It's  a  lie.    They  are  not  mine." 

'T*HE  impetuous  interruption  was  keen  and  high- 
A  pitched;  and  Frawley  made  two  or  three  steps  within 
the  room,  just  as  though  he  had  been  shocked  out  of  his 
pose  of  indifference  by  the  sudden  reahzation  that  the 
case  against  him  was  stronger  than  he  had  ever  imagined. 
Then  he  stopped  and  pulled  himself  together  again  with 
something  of  the  courage  of  the  stoic,  and  in  that  instant 
I  began  to  feel  a  secret,  though  but  half-conscious  admira- 
tion, for  Bert  Frawley.  Doubtless  he  was  a  young  scape- 
grace, still  in  spite  of  that  he  commanded  a  definite 
amount  of  respect,  even  after  this  short  observation. 


(    saw    him    step    acriMii    the    room 
«rlp  a  womaa  b^  tht   wr»Ul. 
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"\ou  will  excuse  him,  Mr.  Dawn,"  Fargus  sug- 
gested. "I  did  not  explain  to  him  why  I  took  his  finger- 
prmts,  and  this  doubtless  is  the  first  he  knew  about  those 
pnnts  bemg  left  behind  on  the  cue.  You  would  oblige  me 
if  you  would  compare  them  for  yourself." 

Dawn,  it  appeared,  was  already  working  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  noticed  that  while  he  was  making  his  observa- 
tions through  a  high-powered  glass,  there  was  a  faint 
Hush  which  stole  through  the  grey  of  Frawley's  cheeks 
There  were  some  minutes  through  which  to  watch  the 
youth,  for  Donegal  Dawn  was  working  with  care  and  it 
almost  seemed  to  me  that  as  the  flush  grew  upon  Fraw- 
ley's cheeks  there  was  a  return  of  real  confidence. 

At  last  Dawn  glanced  up,  and  he  held  in  his  fingers 
the  prints  which  Fargus  had  taken. 

__  "There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,"  he  announced 
"that  the  prints  on  the  cue  and  on  this  piece  of  paper  were 
made  by  the  fingers  of  the  same  man." 

Frawley  did  not  make  a  sound;  though  I  noticed  that 
his  eyes  blinked  sharply,  as  though  there  were  something 
which  he  really  found  hard  to  understand. 

"They  must  be  Frawley's  finger  prints,  of  course  " 
Donegal  Dawn  went  on,  "but  you  will  excuse  me  for 
verifying  that  point  myself,  Mr.  Fargus.  I  always  make 
it  a  point  never  to  accept  second-hand  evidence  where 
the  first-hand  is  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Frawley  if  you 
please."  ' 

Bert  Frawley's  fingers  trembled  slightly  while  his 
prints  were  being  re-taken;  and  this  time  Dawn  con- 
tented himself  with  a  much  more  casual  study. 
"Yes,  they  are  the  same,"  he  said  quietly. 
The  youth  left  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
struggles  for  poise,  and  Dawn,  I  noticed,  was  watching 
the  retreating  figure. 

"Luckily  we  have  him  watched,"  Fargus  remarked. 
"He  hasn't  a  chance  of  getting  away.  You  see,  it  is  all 
so  perfectly  clear.  Frawley  and  Freeber  quarrelled 
doubtless  over  money;  for  Freeber  has  the  reputation  of 
doing  a  bit  of  note-shaving.  Frawley  is  the  kind  which 
is  mostly  in  debt,  and  we  have  found  out  that  he  has  been 
pressed  of  late.  Besides,  there  is  this  further  little  bit  of 
clinching  evidence." 

As  he  spoke,  Fargus  extended  a  folded  sheet  of  station- 
ery upon  which  a  few  words  had  been  written. 

"That,"  he  declared,  "was  the  top  sheet  of  this  pad 
which  is  now  lying  on  the  table.  It  was  still  attached  to 
the  pad,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  pen  has  fallen 
and  blotted  the  last  word,  you  can 
see  plainly  enough  that  this  is  a 
note  which  Freeber  was  actually 
writing  when  he  was  struck  from 
behind " 

It  was  plain,  from  the  lights 
which  came  into  Donegal  Dawn's 
eyes,  that  the  matter  was  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  him. 

" Besides,    Mrs.    Freeber 

has  identified  the  hand-writing  as 
being  that  of  her  husband." 

AS  I  glanced  at  the  sheet  of 
-'*■  paper  which  Dawn  handed 
over  to  me,  the  facts  did  seem  con- 
vincing enough.  For  the  words 
which  Freeber  had  written  were: 

"Dear  Dodson:  Much  as  it 
grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  draw 
such  a  matter  to  your  attention, 
I  feel,  for  your  sake  as  well  as 
mine,  that  I  must  do  so;  for  I  have 
just  been  threatened  by  a  prospec- 
tive member  of  your  household, 
none  other  than  Mr.  Bert  Fraw- 
ley. Of  course  you  will  under- 
stand that  while  I  feel  secure 
from  such  threats,  the  motive 
which  prompts  them  cannot  be 
pa.ssed  by  without ..." 

Just  there  was  the  blot  which 
drew  the  veil  across  the  deeds  of 
the  past,  yet  which  at  the  same 
time  added  a  fresh  barb  to  curi- 
osity. For  there  was  one  to  whom 
that  note  revealed  much  more 
than  it  did  to  me,  a  fact  which  I 
appreciated  only  when  the  sharp 
voice  of  Solomon  Dodson  barked 
out,  just  at  my  back.  "Where'd 
you  get  that,  Fargus.  and  when?" 
Dodson's  face  had  gone  livid,  and 
the  nervousness  which  before  had 
characterized  him  had  been  crys- 
tallized into  a  sudden  outcropping 
of    some  latent  .spirit  of  battle. 

Fargus  stared  for  a  moment  at 
the  swift  change  which  had  come 
upon  him. 

"Why,    I    told    you,    nir,    just 
Coritinurd  on  lagr  36 
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"ERY    different 

was  the  scene 

inside  the  bank. 
At  the  counter,  indeed, 
discipline    failed    the 
moment  the  door  fell  to  behind  the  last 
customer.    The  clerks  spranR  to  their  feet, 
cheered,  danced  a  dance  of  triumph,  struck 
a  hundred  attitudes  of  scorn  and  defiance. 
They  cracked  silly  jokes,  and  flung  paper 
darts  at  the  public-side;  they  repaid  by  every  kind  of 
monkey    trick  the  alarms  and  exertions  from  which  they 
had  suffered  during  three  days.    They  roared  'Oh,  dear, 
what  can  the  matter  be!'  in  tones  that  reached  the  street. 
They  challenged  the  public  to  come  on — to  come  on  and 
be   hanged!  They  ceased   to   make  a  noise   only  when 
breath  failed  them. 

But  in  the  parlour  whither  Clement,  followed  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  by  Rodd,  had  hastened,  to  join  and 
to  congratulate  his  father,  there  was  nothing  of  this.  The 
danger  had  been  too  pressing,  the  margin  of  safety  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  loud  rejoicing.  The  three  met  like 
ship-wrecked  mariners  drawn  more  closely  together  by 
the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed;  like  men  still 
shaken  by  the  buffeting  of  the  waves.  They  were  quiet, 
as  men  amazed  to  find  themselves  alive.  The  banker, 
in  particular,  sat  sunk  in  his  chair,  overcome  as  much  by 
the  scene  through  which  he  had  passed  as  by  a  relief  too 
deep  for  words.  For  he  knew  that  it  was  by  no  art  of  his 
own,  and  through  no  resources  of  his  own  that  he  sur- 


vived, and  his  usual  self-confidence, 
aplomb,  had  deserted  him.  In  a 
room  vibrating  with  emotion, 
they  gazed  at  one  another  in 
thankful  silence  and  it  was  only 
after  a  long  interval  that  the  older 
man  let  his  thoughts  appear. 
Then  "Thank  God!"  he  said  un- 
steadily, "and  you,  Clement!  God 
bless  you!  If  we  owe  this  to  any 
jne  we  owe  it  to  you,  my  boy!  If 
you  had  not  been  beside  me  God 
knows  what  I  might  not  have 
done!" 

"Pooh,  pooh,  sir,"  Clement 
said — yet  he  did  but  disguise  deep 
feeling  under  a  mask  of  lightness. 
"You  don't  do  yourself  justice. 
And  for  the  matter  of  that  if  we 
have  to  thank  any  one  it  is  Rodd, 
here."  He  clapped  the  cashier  on 
the  shoulder  with  an  intimacy 
that  brought  a  spark  to  Rodd's 
eyes.  "He's  not  only  stuck  to  it 
like  a  man,  but  if  he  had  not  paid 
in  his  four  hundred  and  fifty — " 

"No,  no,  sir,  we  weren't  drawn 
down  to  that — quite." 

"We  were  mighty  near  it,  my 
lad!  And  easily  might  have  been." 

"Yes,"  said  the  banker.  "We 
shall  not  forget  it,  Rodd,  but 
after  all,"  with  a  faint  smile,  "it's 
Bourdillon  we  have  to  thank." 
And  he  explained  the  motives 
•vhich,  on  the  surface  at  least,  had 
moved  the  Squire  to  intervene. 
"If  I  had  not  taken  Bourdillon  in 
when  I  did — " 

"Just  so,"  Clement  assented 
drily.  "And  if  Bourdillon  had 
not — " 

"Umph!  Yes.  But — where  is 
he?    Do  you  know?" 

"I  don't.  He  may  be  at  his 
rooms,  or  he  may  have  ridden  out 
to  his  mother's.  I'll  look  round 
presently  and  if  he  is  not  in  town 
I'll  go  out  and  tell  him  the  news." 

"You  didn't  quarrel?" 

/ELEMENT  shrugged  his  shoul- 
^-^  ders.  "Not  more  than  we 
can  make  up,"  he  said  lightly,  "if 
it  is  to  his  interest." 

The  banker  moved  uneasily  in 
his  chair.  "What  is  to  be  done 
about  him?"  he  asked. 

"I  think,  sir,  that  that's  for  the 
Squire.  Let  us  leave  it  to  him. 
It's  his  business.  And  now — 
come!    Has  any  one  told  Betty!" 

The  banker  rose,  conscience 
stricken.  "No,  poor  girl,  and  she 
must  be  anxious.  I  quite  forgot," 
he  said. 

"What    do    you    mean?"      He    tried    to 

bluster   afresh,    but    the   stick   shook   in 

his   hand.      "Confound   it,   what  do   yon 

mean  ?'* 
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"Unless  Rodd  has,"  Clement  replied,  with  a  queer  look 
at  his  father.  For  Rodd  had  vanished  while  they  were 
talking  of  Arthur,  whom  it  was  noteworthy  that  neither 
of  them  now  called  by  his  Christian  name. 

"We'll  go  and  tell  her,"  said  Ovington,  reverting  to  his 
every  day  tone.  And  he  turned  briskly  to  the  door 
which  led  into  the  house.  He  opened  it,  and  was  crossing 
the  hall,  followed  by  Clement  who  was  anxious  to  re- 
lieve his  sister's  mind,  when  both  came  to  a  sudden 
stand.  The  banker  uttered  an  exclamation — and  so  did 
Betty.  As  for  Rodd,  he  melted  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity through  a  convenient  door,  while  Clement,  the  only 
one  of  the  four  who  was  not  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, laughed  softly. 

"Betty!"  her  father  cried  sternly.  "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this?" 

"Well,  I  thought — you  would  know,"  said  Bett'-, 
blushing  furiously.  "I  think  it's  pretty  plain."  Th  n, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  "Oh,  father, 
I'm  so  glad,  I'm  so  glad,  I'm  so,  glad!" 


and   with    it  his 


"But  that's  an  odd 
way  of  showing  it,  my 
dear." 

"Oh,  he  quite  un- 
derstands. In  fact — " 
still  hiding  her  face.  "We've  come  to  an 
understanding,  father.  And  we  want  you 
— "  half  laughing  and  half  crying  "to  wit- 
ness it." 

"I'm  afraid  I  did  witness  it,"  gravely. 
"But  you're  not  going  to  be  angry?  Not  to-day?  Not 
to-day,  father."    And  in  a  small  voice,  "He  stood  by  you. 
You  know  how  he  stood  by  you.     And  you  said  you'd 
never  forget  it." 

"But  I  didn't  say  that  I  should  give  him  my  daughter, 
did  I?" 

"No,  father,  she  gave  herself." 

"Well,  there!"  He  freed  himself  from  her.  "That's 
enough  now,  girl.  We'll  talk  about  it  another  time.  But 
I'm  not  pleased,  Betty."  |  ^ 

"No?"  said  Betty  gaily,  but  dabbing  her  eyes  at  the 
same  time.  "He  said  that.  He  said  that  you  would  not 
be  pleased.  He  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  you.  And  I  said 
you  wouldn't  be,  too. ^  But — " 

"Eh?" 

"I  said  you'd  come  to  it,  father,  by  and  by.  In  good 
time." 

"Well,  I'm — "  But  what  the  banker  was,  was  lo.st  in 
the  hearty  peal  •,  of  laughter  that  Clement  could  no 
longer  restrain. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 


ARTHUR,  after  he  had  drop- 
'  ped  from  the  postchaise  that 
morning,  did  not  at  once  move 
away.  He  stood  on  the  crown  of 
the  East  Bridge,  looking  down 
the  river,  the  turmoil  of  his  feel- 
ings such  as  to  render  thought  of 
the  future  impossible,  and  even 
for  a  time  to  hold  despair  at  bay. 
The  certainty  that  his  plan  would 
have  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been 
thwarted  by  the  very  persons 
who  would  have  profited  by  it, 
and  the  knowledge  that  but  for 
their  scruples  all  that  he  had  at 
stake  in  the  bank  would  have 
been  saved — this  certainty  and 
this  knowledge,  with  the  fact 
that,  while  they  left  him  to  bear 
the  obloquy,  they  had  denied  him 
<he  pr:ze  for  which  he  had  sinned, 
so  maddened  him  that  for  a  full 
minute  he  stood,  grasping  the 
stone  balustrade  of  the  bridge  and 
whispering  curses  at  the  gleaming 
current     that     flowed   smoothly. 

The  sunshine  and  the  fair  scene 
did  but  mock  him.  The  green 
meadows,  and  the  winding  river, 
and  the  crescent  of  stately  build- 
ings, spire-crowned,  that,  curving 
with  the  stream,  looked  ddwn 
upon  it  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
walls,  did  but  deride  his  misery. 
For  how  many  a  time  had  he 
stood  on  that  spot  and  looked 
on  that  scene  in  days  when  he  had 
been  happy  and  care-free,  his  fut- 
ure as  sunny  as  the  landscape  be- 
fore him!  And  now — oh,  the  cow- 
ards! The  cowards!  Who  had 
not  had  the  courage  even  to  pick 
up  the  fruit  his  daring  had  shaken 
from  the  bough. 

Ay,  his  daring  and  his  enter- 
prise! For  what  else  was  it?  What 
had  he  done,  after  all.  at  which 
they  need  make  mouths?  It  had 
been  but  a  loan  he  had  taken,  the 
use  for  a  few  weeks  of  money, 
which  was  useless  where  it  lay  and 
of  which  not  a  penny  would  be 
lost!'  And  again  he  cursed  the 
weakness  of  those  who  had  render- 
ed futile  all  that  he,  the  bolder 
spirit,  had  done,  who  had  con- 
signed themeelves  and  him  to  beg- 
gary and  to  failure!  He  had 
bought  their  safety  at  his  own 
cost,  and  they  had  declined  to 
be  saved.  He  shook  with  impo- 
tent rage  as  he  thought  of  it. 

Presently  a  man  passing  over 
the  bridge  behind  him,  looked  cur- 
iously at  him,  paused  and  went  on 
again,  and  the  incident  recalled 
him  to  himself.     He  remembered 
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that  he  was  in  a  place  where  all  knew  him,  where  his 
movements,  and  his  looks,  would  be  observed,  where 
every  second  person  who  saw  him  would  wonder  why  he 
was  not  at  the  bank.  He  must  be  going.  He  composed 
his  face  and  walked  on. 

But  whither?  The  question  smote  him  with  a  strange 
and  chilling  sense  of  loneliness.  Whither?  To  the  bank 
certainly,  if  he  had  courage,  where  the  battle  was  even 
now  joined.  He  might  fling  himself  into  the  fray,  play 
his  part  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  smile  with  the  best, 
ignore  what  he  had  done  and,  if  challenged,  face  it  down. 
And  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  could  have  done  this. 
There  had  been  a  time,  when 
Clement  had  first  alighted  on 
him  in  town,  when  he  had  de- 
•  cided  with  himself  to  play 
that  r61e,  and  had  believed 
that  he  could  carry  it  off  with 
a  smiling  face.  And  now, 
now,  as  then,  he  maintained 
that  he  had  done  nothing  that 
the  end  did  Jot  justify,  since 
the  means  could  harm  no  one. 

BUT  at  that  time  he  had 
believed   that   he   could 

count   on   the   complicity   of 

others,  he  had  believed  that 

they   would   at   least   accept 

the  thing    that  he  had  done, 

and  throw  in  their  lot  with 

his,   and  the  failure  of  that 

belief,  brag  as  he  might,  af- 
fected him.   It  had  sapped  his 

faith   in   his   own   standards. 

The  view  Clement  had  taken 

had    gradually    eclipsed    his 

view,  until  now  when 

he  must  face  the  bank 

with  a  smile,  he  could 

not    muster    up    the 

smile.     He  began  to 

see  that  he  had  com- 
mitted  not   a   crime, 

but   a   blunder.     He 

had  been  found  out! 
He   walked      more 

and  more  slowly,  and 

when  he  came,  some 

eighty  yards  from  the 

Bridge,    and    at    the 

foot  of  the  rise,  to  a  .*Sj 

lane  on  his  left  which 

led  by  an     obscure 

short-cut  to  his  rooms, 

he  turned  into  it.  He 

did    not    tell    himself 

that  he  was  not  going 

to  the  bank.    He  told 

himself  that  he  must  change  his  clothes,  and  wash,  and  eat 

something  before  he  could  face  people.    That  was  all. 
He  reached  his  lodgings,   beneath  the  shadow  of  an  old 

tower,  and  looking  over  the  meadows  to  the  river,  without 

encountering  any  one.    He  stole  upstairs,  unseen  even  by 

his  landlady,  and  found  the  fire  alight  in  his  sitting-room, 

and  some  part  of  a  meal  laid  ready  on  the  table.     He 

washed  his  hands  and  ate  and  drank,  but  instinctively,  as 

he  did  so,  he  hushed  his  movements  and  trod  softly. 
When  he  had  finished  his  meal,  he  stood  for  a  moment,  his 

eyes  on  the  door,  hesitating.   Should  he  or  should  he  not 

go  to  the  bank?    He  knew  that  he  ought  to  go.  But  the 

wear  and  tear  of  three  days  of  labour  and  excitement, 
during  which  he  had  hardly  slept  as  many  hours,  had 
lowered  his  vitality  and  sapped  his  will,  and  the  effort 
required  was  now  too  much  for  him.  With  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief he  threw  up  the  sponge,  he  owned  himself  beaten. 
He  sank  into  a  chair,  and  moody  and  inert  sat  gazing  at 
the  fire.  He  was  very  weary,  and  presently  his  eyes 
closed  and  he  slept. 

Two  hours  later  his  landlady  discovered  him  and  the 
cry  which  she  uttered  in  her  astonishment,  awoke  him. 
"Mercy  on  us!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  here,  sir!  And  I 
never  heard  a  sound,  and  no  notion  you  were  come!  But 
I  was  expecting  you,  Mr.  Bourdillon.  He  won't  be  long, 
I  says  to  myself,  now  that  that  plaguey  bank's  gone  and 
closed,  worse  luck  to  it!" 

"Closed,  has  it?"  he  said  dully. 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  this  hour  past."  Which  of  course  was 
not  true,  but  many  things  that  were  not  true  were  being 
said  in  Aldersbury  that  day.  "And  nothing  else  to  be 
expected,  I  am  told,  though  there's  nobody  blames  you, 
sir.  You  can't  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  asking 
your  pardon,  sir,  as  I  said  to  Mrs.  Brown  no  more  than  an 
hour  ago.  It  was  her  Johnny  told  me — he  came  that  way 
from  school  and  stopped  to  look.  Such  a  .sight  of  people 
on  Bride  Hill  he  said  as  he  never  saw  in  his  life,  'cept  on 
Show  Day,  and  the  shutters  going  up  just  as  he  came 
•way." 

He  did  not  doubt  the  story — he  knew  that  there  was  no 


other  end  to  be  expected.  "I  am  only  just  from  London," 
he  said,  feeling  that  some  explanation  of  his  ignorance 
was  necessary.  "I  had  no  sleep  last  night,  Mrs.  Bowles, 
and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment  and  I  suppose  I  fell  asleep 
in  my  chair." 

"Indeed  and  no  wonder.     From    London,  to   be  sure! 
Can  I  bring  you  anything  up,  sir?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bowles.      I  shall  have  to  go  out 
presently.    And  until  I  go  out,  don't  let  me  be  disturbed. 
I'm  not  at  home  if  any 
one  calls.     You  under- 
stand?" 

"I  understand,  sir." 


after  him  and  returning  to  the  road  went  on  more  slowly, 
chewing  the  sour  cud  of  reflection,  until  he  came  to  the 
low,  sedgy  tract,  where  the  Squire  had  met  with  his  mis- 
adventure— and  where  in  earlier  days  the  old  man  had 
many  a  time  heard  the  bittern's  note. 

He  was  in  no  hurry  now,  for  he  did  not    mean  to  reach 
the  Cottage  until  Clement  had  left  it,  and  he  stood  leaning 
against  the  old  thorn  tree,  viewing  the  place  and  thinking 
bitterly  of  the  then  and  the  now.    And  presently  a  spark 
of  hope  was  kindled  in  him.     Surely  all 
was  not  lost — even  now!    The  Squire  was 
angry — angry  for  the  moment,  and  with 
reason.    But  could  he  maintain  his  anger 
against  one  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the 
risk  of  his  own?    Could  he  refuse  to  par- 
don one,  but  for  whom  he  would  be  al- 
ready lying  in  his  grave?     With  a  quick 
uplifting  of  the  spirit  Arthur  thought  that 
the  Squire  could  not.    No  man  could  be  so 
thankless,  so  unmindful  of  a  benefit,  so 
I  ungrateful. 

Strange,  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
that  before!  Strange  that 
under  the  pressure  of  diffi- 
culties he  had  let  that  claim 
slip  from  his  mind.  It  had 
restored  him  to  his  uncle's 
favour  once.  Why  should  it 
not  restore  him  a  second 
time?  Properly  handled — 
and  he  thought  that  he  could 
trust  himself  to  handle  it 
properly — it  should  avail  him. 
Let  him  once  get  speech  of  his 
uncle,  and  surely  he  could  de- 
pend on  his  own  dexterity 
for  the  rest. 


H' 


Clement    boKsled    a    little    over    the    considereil    phrase 
he   was  nervous   and   his  voice   betrayed   it. 


And  on  the  stairs,  as  she  descended,  a  pile  of  plates  and 
dishes  in  her  arms,  "Poor  young  gentleman,"  she  mur- 
mured, "it's  done  him  no  good.  And  some  in  my  place 
would  be  thinking  of  their  Mil.  But  his  people  will  see  me 
paid.  That's  where  the  gentry  come  in — they're  never 
the  losers,  whoever  fails." 

T^OR  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  retired  he  dawdled 
^  about  the  room,  staring  through  the  window  without 
seeing  anything,  revolving  the  news,  and  telling  himself, 
but  no  longer  with  passion,  that  the  game  was  played  out. 
And  gradually  the  idea  of  flight  grew  upon  him,  and  the 
longing  to  be  in  some  place  where  he  could  hide  his  head; 
where  he  might  let  him.self  go,  and  pityhimself  unwatched. 
Had  his  pockets  been  full  he  would  have  returned  to 
London  and  lost  himself  in  its  crowds,  and  presently,  he 
thought — for  he  still  believed  in  himself — he  would  have 
shown  the  world  what  he  could  do. 

But  he  had  spent  his  loose  cash  on  the  journey-  he  was 
almost  without  money,  and  instinct,  as  well  as  necessity, 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  his  mother's.  The  notion, 
once  accepted,  grew  upon  him,  and  he  longed  to  be  at  the 
cottage.  He  felt  that  there  no  one  would  watch  him, 
and  stealthily,  on  fire  to  be  gone  now  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  he  .sought  for  his  hat  and  coat  and  let  himself 
out  of  the  hou.se. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  descending  from  the 
Town  Wall  by  some  steps,  he  cros.sed  the  meadows  to  the 
river.  He  passed  this  water  by  a  ferry,  and  skirting  the 
foot  of  the  rising  ground  on  the  other  side  he  presently 
struck  into  the  Garthmyle  road,  a  little  beyond  the  West 
Bridge. 

When  he  had  left  the  town  two  or  three  miles  behind 
him  he  breathed  more  freely.  He  lessened  his  pace. 
Presently  he  heard  on  the  road  behind  him  the  clip-clop 
of  a  trotting  horse,  and  not  wishing  to  be  recognised,  he 
plunged  into  the  mouth  of  a  lane,  and  by-and-by  saw 
Clement  Ovington  ride   by.     He  flung  a  vicious  curse 


OPE  awoke  in  him,  and 
confidence.  He  squared 
his  shoulders,  he  threw  back 
his  head,  he  strode  on,  he  be- 
came once  more  the  jaunty, 
gallant,  handsome  young  fel- 
low, whom  women's  eyes  were 
wont  to  follow  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets.  But 
steady,  not  so  fast.  There  was 
still  room  for  management. 
He  had  no  mind  to  meet 
Clement,  whom  he  hated  for 
his  interference,  and  he  went 
a  little  out  of  the  way,  until 
he  had  seen  him  pass  by  on 
his  return.  Then  he  went  on. 
But  it  was  now  late,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  river  came  up 
from  shadowy  depths,  the 
squat  tower  of  the  church  was 
beginning  to  blend  with  the 
dark  sky,  lights  shone  from  cottage  doors,  when  he  passed 
over  the  bridge.  He  hastened  on,  through  the  dark, 
opened  the  garden-gate,  and  saw  his  mother  standing  in 
the  lighted  doorway.  She  had  missed  Clement,  but  had 
gathered  from  the  servant  who  had  seen  him  that  Arthur 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment,  and  she  had  come  to 
the  door  with  a  shawl  about  her  head,  that  she  might  be 
on  the  look-out  for  him. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bourdillon!  She  had  passed  a  mirerable 
day.  She  had  her  own,  her  private  grounds  for  anxiety 
on  Arthur's  account,  and  that  anxiety  had  been  strength- 
ened by  her  last  talk  with  Josina.  She  was  sure  that 
something  was  wrong  with  him,  and  this  had  so  weighed 
on  her  spirits  and  engrossed  her  thoughts,  that  the 
danger  that  menaced  the  Bank  and  her  little  fortune  had 
not  at  first  disturbed  her.  But  as  the  tale  of  village 
gossip  grew,  and  the  rumours  of  disaster  became  more 
insistent,  she  had  been  forced  to  listen,  and  her  fears  once 
aroused,  she  had  not  been  slow  to  wake  to  her  position. 
Gradually  Arthur's  absence  and  her  misgivings  on  his 
account  had  taken  the  second  place.  The  prospect  of 
ruin,  of  losing  her  all  and  becoming  dependent  on  the 
Squire's  niggard  bounty,  had  closed  her  mind  to  other 
terrors. 

SO  AT  noon  on  this  day,  unable  to  bear  her  thoughts 
alone,  she  had  walked  across  the  fields  and  seen  .Tos- 
ina.     But  Josina  had  not  been  able  to  reassure  her.  The 
girl  had  said  as  little  as  might  be  about  Arthur  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bank  was  herself  so  despondent,  that  she 
had  no  comfort  for  another.     The  Squire  had  gone  to 
town — for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  laid  up— in 
company  with  Sir  Charles,  and  Josina  fancied  that  it 
might  be  upon  the  bank  business.    But  she  hardly  dared 
to  hope  that  good  could  come  of  it,  and  Mrs  Bourdillon, 
who  flattered  herself  that  she  knew  the  Squire,  had  no 
hope.    She  had  returned  from  Garth  more  wretched  than 
she  had  gone,  and  had  she  been  a  much  wiser  woman  than 
she  was,  she  would  have  found  it  hard  to  meet  her  son 
with  tact.  Continued  on  page  S8 
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Life  Beneath  the  Ocean  Wave 

Risks  Under  Sea  Men  Face  in  Submarines 


HOWARD  MINGOS 


SUBMARINE  men  have  their  own 
traditions,  tales  of  unparalleled  her- 
oism, deeds  of  sacrifice,  weird  stories  of 
terrible  explosions,  asphyxiations,  are 
filed  away  in  dull  official  reports,  which 
barely  hint  at  the  strain  that  officers  and 
men  undergo  almost  daily  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Mingos  pictures  for  us  the  routine  of 
their    everyday    life: — 

"Throughout  the  navies  of  the  world 
those  who  serve  on  submarines  are 
known  as  goolies.  The  name  was  first 
applied  by  the  British  seamen  to  U- 
boat  crews.  The  present  word  is  ghoul. 
Figuratively  they  feasted  on  the  hulks  of 
ships  that  made  their  prey  after  dragging 
them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — the 
graveyard  of  ships.  While  other  naval 
men  in  all  countries  were  immortalized 
in  song  and  story,  the  men  of  the  sub- 
marine prowled  about  the  deep,  uncele- 
brated or  sharing  the  bad  name  of  the 
German    U-boat    men. 

"Now  at  various  naval  bases  young 
officers  are  being  transferred  to  the 
submarines.  During  their  thirteen  weeks 
of  intensive  training,  notwithstanding 
their  long  apprenticeship  before  becom- 
ing goolies,  they  attend  school  on  shore. 
They  must  pass  a  detailed  examination 
concerning  everything  about  a  subma- 
rine; know  every  part,  the  tanks,  the 
motors,  engines  and  the  innumerable 
instruments,  the  entire  system,  in  fact, 
«very  joint,  fin  and  bit  of  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  intricate  com- 
bination of  machinery  ever  invented. 
After  that  the  officer  must  serve  six 
months  aboard  a  submarine  before 
he  can  take  the  examination  qualifying 
Wm  for  command.  He  must  be  able 
to  issue  orders  so  swiftly  and  with  such 
exactness  that  the  thirty  members  of  his 
crew  stationed  throughout  the  hundred 
yards  or  so  of  cramped  space  in  the  hol- 
low cigar-shaped  hull  with  each  pull, 
twist  or  turn  gears,  controls,  levers,  so 
speedily  and  yet  with  such  synchroniza- 
tion of  effort  that  the  entire  operation  is 
accomplished  within  sixty  seconds,  two 
minutes  at  most. 

"The  skipper  of  a  submarine  is  the 
only  one  who  sees  outside  of  his  craft. 
He  uses  the  periscope,  watches  all  the 
gauges  and  the  registering  dials.  Every- 
thing devolves  upon  him.  He  cannot 
err  even  momentarily.  After  doing  all 
these  things,  which  in  the  navy  is  the 
only  way  to  prove  that  one  can  do  them, 
the  submarine  commander  must  identify, 
describe  and  operate  every  valve,  pipe 
line,  air  line,  salt  water  line,  the  engines 
and  motors,  thoroughly  understand  his 
batteries  and  his  torpedoes;  and  then  fire 
several  salvos  of  dummy  torpedoes. 
After  that,  if  the  examiners  cannot  find 
any  flaw  in  his  mental  make-up,  and 
his  physical  being  and  personal  bearing 
have  not  been  impaired  by  nearly  a 
year  spent  in  the  oil  and  grime,  they  let 
him  command  a  submarine.  He  in  his 
turn  takes  on  a  class  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  and  once,  twice  or  three  times 
daily  runs  out  to  sea,  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  and  flops  over  and  under. 
They  call  it  training. 

"  '  Rig  ship  for  diving!'     The  word  from 


the  skipper  instantly  sets  all  hands  busy. 

"  'Everything  secured.  Sir!'  comes 
back  from  each  direction  to  the  centrals, 
where  all  controls  are  being  operated  in 
dead  silence  to  avoid  confusion.  One 
slip,  the  slightest  mistake  would  be  criti- 
cal if  not  fatal. 

"  'Stop  main  engines!'  The  Diesel 
engines  are  stopped.  Being  oil  burners, 
they  would  suck  every  bit  of  vital  air  out 
of  the  boat  in  two  minutes  if  operated 
after  the  hatches  are  closed.  The  electric 
motors  are  turned  on  as  quickly  as  one 
shifts  gears  in   a  motor  car. 

"  'Flood  main  ballast.'  The  vents 
are  opened,  all  controls  electrically 
operated,  each  one  by  an  individual 
member  of  the  crew  who  is  trained  also 
to  work  instantly  the  hand  control, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  if  the  electric 
device  fails  him.  The  water  enters. 
The  sub  starts  down,  twin  depth  gauges 
registering     every     foot,     the     engineer 


closes  the  aft  hatch,  the  skipper  the  hatch 
on  the  bridge;  he  is  the  last  man  below, 
and  as  he  slams  the  hatch  shut  he  knows 
that  his  craft  is  sealed.  By  the  time 
the  sub  has  reached  the  desired  level  the 
right  amount  of  ballast  has  been  taken 
in,  and  the  craft  remains,  or  should  re- 
main, poised  at  that  level.  The  skipper 
by  this  time  is  at  his  periscope  in  the 
central. 

"When  hostilities  ceased  all  the  great 
powers  were  building  submarines,  larger, 
faster  and  generally  more  effective  than 
had  been  designed  before  the  war. 
Today  they  float  under  all  flags.  They 
are  increasing  numerically. 

"And  if  one  believes  the  constructors 
and  designers —  they  are  only  in  the 
experimental  stage — that  is,  everything 
about  them,  hulls,  engines,  motors,  bat- 
teries, periscopes,  diving  gears,  controls 
and  communication  systems,  are  subject 
to  improvement,  must  be  improved  if 
they  are  to  be  trustworthy,  effective  and 
safe.  To-day  they  are  dangerous  to 
their  crews.  The  slightest  error  in 
judgment  or  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  crew  might  send 
craft  and  occupants  to  the  bottom,  where 
only  a  miracle  can  save  them." 


Is  Psycho-Analysis  a  Fake? 

Prominent  Physician  Recants  His  Belief  in  the  Theory. 
Claims  it  is  Unscientific 

DR.    SAMUEL    A.    TANNENBAUM 


THAT  the  practice  of  Freudian  psycho- 
analysis with  its  sexual  interpretation 
of  nervous  symptoms  is  somewhat  on  a 
level  with  the  performances  of  the  Indian 
medicine  man  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tan- 
nenbaum  as  expressed  in  the  New  York 
Herald. 

Dr.  Tannenbaum  has  been  in  general 
practice  for  years,  during  twelve  of  which 
he  applied  the  Freudian  method. 

Having  studied  what  he  calls  "this 
pseudo-science"  long  and  faithfully,  Doc- 
tor Tannenbaum  has  concluded  that 
psychoanalysis  is  a  clever  system  of  sug- 
gestive psychotherapeutics  practised  by  a 
few  physicians  and  a  large  number  of  un- 
trained laymen.  Doctor  Tannenbaum 
does  not  charge  the  practitioners  of  this 
'|cult"  with  being  impostors,  but  he  be- 
lieves that  those  who  deem  the  Freudian 
principles  to  be  scientific  verities  are  lim- 
ited in  the  logical  faculty  or  in  capacity  to 
think  scientifically.  Since  Professor  Sig- 
mund  Freud — the  founder  of  psychoanaly- 
sis — |first  propounded  his  psychoanalysis 
theories  in  Vienna,  there  have  been  added 
three  more  important  theories  which  have 


been  used  as  working  bases  for  practising 
psychoanalysis.  All  of  these  are  more 
or  less  unscientific,  says  this  physician, 
and  each  of  them  touches  only  one  phase 
of  the  psychology  of  the  human  being. 

What  Doctor  Tannenbaum  takes  ex- 
ception to  are  the  four  fundamental  theor- 
ies underlying  Freud's  teaching  and  meth- 
od. These  include  the  assumption  that 
there  exists  an  unconscious  mind  which 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  assumption  that 
all  unpleasant  and  forbidden  things  are 
repressed  and  banished  into  the  uncons- 
cious. Doctor  Tannenbaum  takes  ex- 
ception likewise  to  the  idea  that  all  neur- 
otic states  or  "nervousness"  arise  from 
disturbances  in  the  sexual  or  love  life  of 
the  person  and  the  idea  that  nothing,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  happens  in  the  mental 
realm  without  a  meaning  and  purpose. 
These  theories  can  be  called  the  theory  of 
the  unconscious,  the  theory  of  repression, 
the  theory  of  sexual  interpretation  and 
the  theory  of  psychic  determinism.  The 
Doctor  writes: 

"One  thing  that  made  me  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  unconscious  was  the  fact 
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that  we  don't  fall  out  of  bed  when  we  are 
asleep.  I  asked  a  number  of  psychoanal- 
ysts and  psychologists  abroad  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon.  None 
could  or  would  answer  the  question.  Fin- 
ally consideration  showed  us  that  we 
do  not  fall  out  of  bed  when  asleep  be- 
cause we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  asleep,  i.  e.,  that  we  are  really  never 
wholly  asleep  and  do  not  wholly  forget 
our  environment.  An  example  which  ex- 
plains this  in  a  measure  is  the  fact  that  no 
member  of  my  household  awakes  when 
the  telephone  rings  at  night,  whereas  I  do 
at  the  sUghtest  tinkle.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  mother  awakes  at  night  when  her 
baby  stirs  or  moans,  even  though  the 
father  does  not  hear  it.  We  all  ignore 
the  sounds  heard  in  sleep  which  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  take  notice  of." 

In  our  sleep  we  know  that  we  are  dream- 
ing, proceeds  Doctor  Tannenbaum,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  of  an  unconscious 
nature  about  our  dreams.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  dreams  are  nothing  more  than  assoc- 
iated ideas  aroused  by  our  usual  waking 
thoughts.  If  you  are  worried  about  pay- 
ing a  bill  before  retiring  you'll  have  one  or 
more  fantastic  pictures  in  your  sleep  to 
represent  this  tojyou.  These  pictures  will 
in  turn,  by  the  law  of  association,  arouse 
other  images.  Dreams  are  foolish  and 
illogical  only  because  the  individual  is  not 
using  his  intellectual  processes  the  way  he 
does  in  his  waking  state.  His  thoughts  are 
like  the  workings  of  children's  minds, 
much  like  what  we  see  manifested  in  the 
random  utterances  of  a  child  talking  to 
itself. 

There  are  unconscious  mental  proces- 
ses, but  only  in  the  sense  of  being  per- 
formed unwittingly,  unawares  or  without 
a  definitely  conscious  intention.  We 
forget  to  pick  up  our  umbrella  or  we  make 
some  other  kind  of  mistake  because  of  the 
failure  of  our  mental  processes  to  co- 
ordinate properly — not  necessarily  be- 
cause we  associate  that  umbrella  with 
something  unpleasant. 

There  are  times  when  we  do  form  an  un- 
pleasant association  with  an  object  or  even 
a  word.  But  the  psychoanalysts  always 
manage  to  find  some  hidden  meaning  of  a 
wicked,  criminal,  disgusting  or  sexual 
nature  in  these  acts.  Freud,  of  course, 
finds  a  sexual  one.  The  unconscious,  that 
dungeon  full  of  raging  beasts,  starts  to 
work,  and  we  find  ourselves  forgetting  to 
stop  at  6  Pearl  Street  because  a  woman 
named  Pearl,  we  were  once  disappointed 
to  learn,  was  an  immoral  woman. 

One  who  his  practised  psychoanalysis 
strictly  according  to  rule  for  as  many 
years  knows  that  for  the  sake  of  thera- 
peutic success  or  in  vindication  of  his 
theories  the  analyst  often  has  to  resort  to 
certain  subterfuges.  That  he  is  sincere  in 
them  does  not  make  them  any  the  less 
subterfuges. 

In  relation  to  forgetting  painful  things 
reflection  and  common  sense  tell  us  that, 
on  the  contrary,  these  are  the  things  we 
are  most  sure  to  remember,  because  they 
are  the  most  useful  memories.  It  is  bio- 
logically necessary  for  us  to  be  able  to 
recall  readily  painful  experiences  so  that 
we  do  not  duplicate  our  errors  and  suffer 
again,  or  perhaps  even  endanger  our  lives. 

To  explain  certain  processes,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  instincts,  by  referring  them  to 
the  unconscious  is  an  unscientific  make- 
shift; it  only  puts  the  explanation  a  step 
further  back,  for  we  are  njt  told  what 
this  unconscious  is,  why  it  is  or  how  it 
operates. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  of  Ireland,  India, 
Russia,  and  Turkey  have  lately  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  statesmen  and  the 
public  from  Eygptian  affairs.  Little  has 
been  said  of  the  experiment  which  has 
been  made  of  granting  a  species  of  Home 
Rule  to  Egypt.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review 
Mr.  Beaman  explains  the  nature  of  the 
new  government  which  has  been  set  up. 
It  is  a  government  composed  of  Egyptians 
though  not  of  the  extreme  nationalists, 
under  Sarwat  Pasha  as  premier,  and  re- 
sponsible to  a  parliament  which  is  to  be 
popularly  elected  by  the  Egyptian  people. 
The  proviso  however  has  been  made  that 
Lord  Allenby  High  Commissioner  will 
have  the  right  of  intervention  whenever 
he  considers  it  necessary. 

The  new  government  it  appears  has 
adopted  certain  energetic  measures  in 
dealing  with  the  extremists  among  their 
own  countrymen  who  desire  nothing  less 
than  complete  independence  from  the 
British  Empire,  and  this  policy  has  given 
rise  to  violent  complaint  by  the  National- 
ist party. 

"According  to  this  complaint,"  writes 
Mr.  Beaman,  "the  little  finger  of  Sarwat 
Pasha  would  seem  to  be  thicker  than  the 
thigh  of  the  Protectorate.  The  Executive 
is  evidently  considered  by  the  National- 
ists as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  British 
when  it  interferes  so  vigorously  with  the 
expression  of  opinion  and  the  exercise  of 
political  liberties  by  the  Nationalists,  and, 
after  having  been  given  so  much  hope  in 
times  past  by  the  British,  they  are  dis- 
agreeably surprised  to  find  their  own 
countrymen  practising  exceptional  sev- 
erity towards  their  patriotic  aspirations 
But  the  methods  of  Oriental  governments 
with  their  political  adversaries  have  al- 
ways been  summary,  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  Cabinet  placed  in  power  under  the  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  when  Sarwat  Pasha 
accepted  office  had  very  little  choice  but 
to  act  firmly  and  promptly  if  it  was  to 
prevent  anarchy.  In  principle,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  blamed  for  necessary  decis- 
sion,  however  unpleasant  the  consequence 
to  the  victims. 

"It  is  not  clear  exactly  what  has  been 
the  role  played  by  England  during  this 
first  difficult  period,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
what  it  is  to  be  in  the  future.  Either  we 
must  share  or  disown  all  responsibility, 
which  will  most  surely  be  attributed  to  us 
unless  we  do  so.  In  an  independent  sov- 
ereign State  it  is  not  usually  the  business 
of  a  diplomatic  Agent  or  High  Commis- 
sioner to  govern  or  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  country.  But  the 
situation  in  Egypt  is  not  a  usual  one,  and 
the  right  is  reserved  to  the  British  Rep- 
resentative to  intervene  whenever  he  con- 
siders that  the  security  of  the  Empire  or 
of  foreign  subjects  is  endangered.  This 
right  of  intervention  can  obviously  be  al- 
most indefinitely  extended  to  cover  any 
extraordinary  action  of  the  King  or  his 
Government. 

"According  to  the  new  policy,  however, 
the  Egyptian  Ministry  is  responsible  for 
good   administration    and    security  to  a 
Parliament,  and  Egyptians  will  interpret 
this  as  meaning  that  only  if  and  when  the 
Ministry  embarks  on  some  line  of  action 
that  is  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  British  Empire  or  the  security  of 
foreigners,  or  when  it  voluntarily  applies 
for  advice   or  assistance,   will   the   High 
Commissioner  or  British     officials  inter- 
vene in  Egyptian  self-government.    Hith- 
erto real  Ministerial  responsibility  toward 
a  Chamber,  or  towards  the  nation,  has 
been  unknown  in  Egypt.     The  Govern- 
ment, if  it  was  responsible  to  anyone,  was 
responsible  to  the  Residency.     Amongst 
the  fellaheen  there  has  never  been  popu- 
lar faith  in  the  capacity  and  integrity  of 
the   Egyptian   administrator,   and  every 
British  official  in  a  position  of  influence 
and  authority  received  almost  daily  letters 
imploring  him  to  have  some  grievance  or 
injustice  suffered  at  the  hands  of    Egyp- 
tian authorities  inquired  into  by  himself 
or  by  some  other  Englishman.     It  is  now 
for  the  Egyptian  to  show  if  he  can  merit 
and  inspire  more  confidence  when  left  to 
himself,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  watch 
the   maiden  efforts  of  the   Egyptians  to 
govern  each  other  without  the  comfort- 
able,   familiar   backing  of  a   British  Ad- 
viser, Inspector  or  other  mentor. 

"It  has  been  comparatively  rare  for  any 
complaint  to  be  lodged  against  British 
officials,  and  the  wish  of  the  Nationalists 
to  see  their  backs  is  chiefly  because  the 
evildoers  objected  to  the  check  on  their 
malpractices,  and  the  rest  found  that 
there  were  too  many  Britishers  occupying 
positions  which  might  have  been  filled  by 
themselves,  blocking  promotion  of  Egyp- 
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tians  in  all  the  services,  and  drawing  high 
pay  which  might  otherwise  have  gone 
into  native  pockets. 

"Nevertheless  it  need  surprise  nobody 
if  the  proportion  of  Britishers  weeded  out 
is,  in  the  beginning,  comparatively  small. 
In  the  first  place,  every  English  official 
eliminated  will  be  richly  compensated, 
and  the  new  regime  will  probably  prefer 
other  ways  of  spending  its  money.  Sec- 
ondly, nearly  every  Minister,  Moudir, 
Ma'mour  and  other  more  or  less  respons- 
ible official  will  feel  a  trifle  shy  and  dif- 


fident in  shouldering  the  white  man's 
burden.  Wherefore  it  is  tolerably  safe  to 
predict  that  for  some  time  to  come  all  the 
British  officials  who  may  elect  to  stay  at 
their  posts  will  be  applied  to  for  advice 
and  support  as  often  and  as  regularly  as 
in  the  past,  if  not  more  frequently;  and 
more  will  quit  of  their  own  accord  than 
will  be  asked  to  go. 

"It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  Lord 
Allenby  is  in  possession  of  a  carte  blanche 
from  Downing  Street,  and  it  rests  with 
him  to  assume  or  reject  the  amount  of 
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Which  is  Difficult— The  Allies  love 
France  still.  But  they  want  her  to  re- 
main that  way. — Kitchener   Record. 

*  *  « 

Yes,  Evidence  is  Plentiful — Many 
men  would  rather  work  someone  than 
work    for    someone — Oshawa    Reformer. 

*  »  * 

Paired  with   the   Pink  Lemonade — 

Why  not  mount  the  proposed  Canadian 
navy  on  wheels  and    show   it  at  the  fall 
fairs? — St.    Thomas'   Timesf  J"-"rval. 
»  »  * 

First    Mistake    Leads    to  'Others — 
Too  many  people  who  think  they  were 
born  to  rule  the  universe  make  a  mistake 
by  being  born  at  all. — Calgary    Herald, 
*  *  * 

The  Dangerous  External — Those  who 
judged  men  by  their  clothes  are  all  dead 
now.  They  were  foolish  enough  to 
judge  hootch  by  the  label.— Toronto 
Star. 


Where    Ideas     are     Unnecessary — 

If  a  man  hasn't  entertained  an  idea  in 
37  years,  he  always  glows  with  pride  when 
called  a  "good  party  man." — Sherbrooke 

Record. 

»  »  * 

Life's  Little  Ironies — After  a  woman 
has  been  married  long  enough  to  secure  a 
five-passenger  car,  she  is  usually  large 
enough   to  fill  the  back  seat.— Calgary 

Herald. 

*  »  * 

Company  for  the  "Rags,  Bones"— 

The  moment  you  feel  you  aren't  proper- 
ly appreciated,  it  is  time  to  reserve  park- 
ing space  in  the  scrap  pile. — Kitchener 

Record. 

•  *  * 

Prompt  Measures — A  man  who  stole 
a  cornet  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
It  was  wise  to  take  this  precaution. 
He  might  have  learned  to  play  it. — Belle- 
ville  Intelligencer. 

•  *  » 

Posterity's     Ponderous     Thumb — 

Modern  inventions  are  developing  a  race 
of  button  pushers.  It  means  that  all  of 
the  physical  exercise  of  the  future  will  be 
confined  to  posterity's  thumb. — Medic- 
ine  Hat    News. 

»  *  • 

Won't  Relinquish  the  Perquisites — 

Another  thing  that  adds  no  little  to  the 
gayety  of  nations  is  the  sight  of  an  eman- 
cipated-and-independent  suffragette  su- 
ing for  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  non- 
support. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

♦  •  » 

A  Suggestion — Ask  your  grocer  to 
adopt  Russia's  proposed  economic  sys- 
tem. Tell  him  to  cancel  what  you  owe 
him  and  then  loan  you  money  with  which 
to  buy  more  goods.  The  propositif-n 
will  tickle  him.  Tell  him  by  telepi'  ' 
-St.  Thomas  Times  Journal. 


The  Cynic — On  the  sea  of  matrimony 
many  a  man  is  satisfied  to  miss  the  boat. 
— Gait   Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Live  and  Learn — These  conferences 
have  at  least  taught  us  that  Ford  isn't 
the  only  one  who  can  make  flivvers. — 

Toronto  Star. 

*  *  * 

These  Hardy  Souls — The  modern 
man  thinks  he  is  roughing  it  when  he 
wears  a  soft  collar  and  drives  the  open 
car. — Nelson    News. 

*  *  « 

The  Healthful  Apple — You  can't  tell 
about  motives,  and  it  may  be  that  Eve 
was  just  trying  to  keep  the  doctor  away. 
— Stratford  Beacon. 

*  *  * 

The  Crowning  Shame — A  woman's 
suffering  is  nothing  compared  with  that 
of  the  man  whose  wife  calls  him  "honey" 
in  public. — Nelson  News. 

*  *  * 

His  One  Chance — Once  there  was  a 
man  who  ran  the  whole  world.  That  was 
before  woman  came.  His  name  was 
Adam. — Toronto    Telegram. 

*  *  * 

The  Unspeakable  Turk— Only  a 
people  hardened  by  killing  Armenians 
could  produce  a  cigarette  with  that  kind 
of  smell. — Brantford    Expositor. 

»  *  • 

A  Telling  Test— The  Windsor  pastor 
who  preached  on  modern  women's  dress 
very  appropriately  took  his  text  from 
Revelationf. — Border  Cities   Star. 

»  »  • 

Our  Deadly  Dissipations— Sleeping 
on  one's  left  side  is  unhealthy,  but  pro- 
bably more  and  more  men  are  doing  it  — 
since  it's  about  the  only  form  of  dissi- 
pation left.— Kingston  British  Whig. 

«  *  ' 

Adding  Insult  to  Injury— It's  a 
blooming  shame  to  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
what  some  people  smoke.  At  least  so 
writes  a  subscriber  who  declares  he  was 
gassed  in  the  war.— Ottawa  Journal. 

*  •  • 
"Have  Courage  My  Boy  to  Say  No" 

—There  will  always  be  need  of  courage 
so  long  as  the  waiter  brings  back  at  least 
three  dollars  of  your  money  in  small 
change.  -  Brockville  Recorder  and  Times. 
«  •  • 

Their  Foolish  Funny  Bone— A  New 
York  man  told  a  judge  he  had  married 
his  second  wife  as  a  joke.  They  are  surely 
showing  a  highly-developed  sense  of 
humour  in  that  country.— London  Adver- 
l! 

.Not  ^o  Much  -A  Philadelphia  pro- 
fessor declares  he  has  patented  a  light 
without  heat.  That's  nothing  very  big. 
Why  some  of  the  coal  we  had  last  winter 
'■fl  practically  the  same  thing.— Brock- 
■lle  Recorder  and  Times. 


authority  that  will  very  probably  be  of- 
fered or-  thrust  upon  him  from  various 
directions.  But  no  good  purpose  can  be 
served  by  any  contemplation  of  this  as- 
pect of  England's  position  in  the  present 
transition  stage. 

"Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  one  of 
the  most  promising  elements  of  stability 
in  the  new  sovereign  State  is  a  certain 
engaging  weakness.  Neither  the  masses 
of  Egyptians  nor  restless  foreigners  will 
wish  to  disturb  a  regime  where  the  active 
the  intelligent  and  the  rich,  who  alone 
are  capable  of  engineering  anything  like  a 
revolution,  will  be  able  to  flourish  and 
have  much  their  own  way.  It  would  be 
folly  for  any  of  them  to  aid  in  substituting 
an  unknown  and  perhaps  stronger  rule, 
which  might  not  be  so  accommodating. 
The  newly  named  regime  has  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  being  a  continu- 
ation of  the  old  one,  under  which  Egypt 
ranked  amongst  the  most  prosperous 
countries  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  the  clear 
interest  of  all  Egyptians,  including  Nat- 
ionalists of  even  the  extremest  tint,  to 
make  the  best  they  can  out  of  their  Min- 
isters and  Parliament,  and  give  as  little 
ground  as  possible  for  interference,  lest 
worse  befall.  The  Ministers  themselves 
may  be  expected  to  be  wise  enough  to 
avoid  giving  pretext  for  British  action  and 
the  mere  dread  of  intervention  should 
provide  the  required  check  and  become 
as  effective  as  former  control.  The  good 
boy  does  not  fear  the  rod  in  pickle,  but  its 
existence  in  the  cupboard  is  a  wholesome 
incentive  to  best  behaviour. 

"It  would  be  a  grave  and  fatuous  error 
to  believe  that  the  Egyptian  question  has 
already  been  permanently  solved.  The- 
Egyptian  question  of  to-day  was  asked 
by  Zaghloul  Pasha  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  behind  him  when  they  demanded 
full  sovereignty  over  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
free  from  all  restraint.  The  reply  was  a 
distinct  negative.  As  long  as  England 
intends  to  hold  India,  and  as  long  as 
Egypt  is  her  high  road  of  communication, 
the  English  must  remain  keepers  of  the 
gate.  They  cannot  permit  the  custody 
to  pass  into  that  of  any  other  Power  or  of 
Egypt,  which  is  obviously  incapable  of 
resisting  any  outside  attempt  to  wrest  it 
from  her.  When  a  nation  hke  the  Egypt- 
ians claims  possession  of  the  right  to  take 
the  place  of  guardian  of  the  security  of 
the  British  Empire,  it  exhibits  a  lament- 
able want  of  proportion  in  its  ideas.  Until 
it  changes  its  perspective  and  recognises 
that  fundamental  commonsense  precludes 
England  from  totally  abandoning  the 
country  to  the  mercy  of  any  reckless  ad- 
ventures, the  Egyptian  question  will 
necessarily  subsist  in  materially  its  orig- 
inal form. 

"In  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  Protec- 
torate, England  remains,  and  must  re- 
main, the  protecting  Power.  It  is  not 
Egyptian  diplomacy,  but  England,  that 
undertakes  to  negotiate  the  giving  up  of 
the  Capitulations  with  foreign  Powers, 
and  it  is  England  that  has  officially  warn- 
ed the  nations  that  she  will  consider  any 
interference  whatever  in  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  as  an  unfriendly  act,  thus  reaffirm- 
ing the  protection  she  extends  to  the  in- 
ternally self-governing  State. 

"The  situation  must  appear  to  all  but 
the  die-hard  Nationalists  so  simple  that  i* 
hardly  needs  explanation.  For  the  hu 
year  or  two  we  have  perhapsdeludedthcni 
into  false  hopes  by  protracted  negotia- 
tions, but  we  have  now  declared  in  un- 
mistakable terms,  in  our  letters  to  the 
King,  the  basis  and  requirements  of  our 
policy.  It  is  an  honest,  straightforward 
policy,  dictated  by  a  genuine  wish  to 
satisfy  Egyptian  aspirations  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  compatibility  with  our  own 
vital  interests.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
policy  has  been  entrusted  to  an  honest 
and  straightforward  soldier,  who,  with  :• 
real  sympathy  towards  Egypt,  was  tl, 
true  author  of  it. 

''It  may  be  several  years  before  tht> 
truths  arc  generally  rocognited;  and  uiit 
the   constitutional    machinery   has   been 
framed  and  set  in  motion  the  prospect  at 
freedom  from  agitation  is  not  very  fa\ 
ourable. 

"Only  when  the  Nationalists  can  1  ■ 
brought  into  the  schiMrc.  and  can  be  i; 
terested  by  having  a  responsible  share  i 
government  under  the  new  conditions,  wi' 
a  begiiming  be  made  of  a  real  and  lastiri. 
solution  of  the  Kgyptisn  question,  whuli 
depends  on  the  whole  nation  realising  t  hul 

its  happiness  lies  in  ''  " 

plote  internal  sover. 
ernment  under  the  n^ 
aegis  of  England." 
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Eyes  That  Never  Forget 

Kindlv  .Advice  is  Given  Behind  the  Stcenes  at  Monte  Carlo 


ANDREE  VIOLLIS 


THE  first  time  you  go  to  the  casino 
at  Monte  Carlo  you  will  be  Kreeted 
V)y  various  scribes  ensconced  behind  8 
small  counter  at  the  entrance.  They  will 
ask  to  see  your  credentials  and  you  will  be 
obliged  to'fill  a  form.  While  being  ques- 
tioned two  or  three  individuals,  walking 
up  and  down  past  the  counter  noncha- 
lantly, will  make  some  idle  remark  to 
you  and  mi;;ht  possibly  tell  you  some  in- 
nocent joke  and  you  turn  round  and  re- 
ceive full  in  your  face  the  concentrated 
glare  of  the  individuals  and  -mnfl  your 
picture  is  photographed  in  their  eyes 
for  all  time.  If  you  should  not  reap- 
pear at  the  casino  for  ten  years  you  will 
be  instantly  recognized  and  remembered. 
The  individuals  are  known  as  "physiog- 
nomists" and  have  the  gift  of  never  for- 
getting a  face  once  seen. 

Andr^e  Viollis  writing  in  the  Daily 
Mail  says:  "A  friend  of  mine  who,  six 
months  before,  had  spent  but  an  hour  in 
the  casino  explained  at  the  barrier  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  card  and 
his  passport  with  him.  'You  are  Mon- 
sieur X.,  are  you  not?'  said  one  of  these 
walking  card-indexes,  'and  you  live  in 
the  Rue  Z.  at  Nantes?     I  recognize  you.' 

"Now  go  into  the  sanctuary.  Behind 
the  tables  stand  tall  lackeys  in  blue  uni- 
forms embroidered  with  silver,  ready  to 
make  friendly  answer  to  any  demand 
for  information. 

"But  do  not  trust  appearances.  These 
splendid  puppets,  with  the  bulging  white 
calves,  are  not  meant  only  for  decoration; 
these  glassy  eyes  can  isee,  these  mouths, 
with  the  fixed  smile,  can  talk.  Each 
attendant  keeps  under  his  personal  sur- 
veillance one  or  two  of  the  old  habitues 
of    the    rooms. 

"Between  the  tables  move  quiet  gentle- 
men, dressed  in  black,  with  an  air  which 
is  both  nonchalant  and  acute.  Others, 
men  and  women,  dressed  like  you  or  I, 
mingle  with  the  groups  of   players. 


"Take  up  your  position  in  front  of  the 
croupier;  this  automaton  with  the  mech- 
anical gestures,  who,  perched  up  on  his 
high  stool,  scoops  in  the  counters  with 
that  inexorable  rake  of  his  gently  scrap- 
ing the  green  cloth.  Keep  your  gaze  on 
him  and  from  time  to  time  you  will  ob- 
serve in  this  wooden  face  an  all  but  im- 
perceptible movement  of  the  eye  in  the 
direction  of  some  player,  who,  perhaps,  is 
leaning  too  far  forward  on  the  table,  who 
snatches  too  promptly  at  the  counters  he 
has  won,  or  at  a  face  which  is  too  pale, 
too  ravaged  or  distorted  by  some  nervotw 
trick    or   other. 

"liehind  you,  be  sure  of  it,  someone  has 
noted  this  movement  of  the  eye.  The  in- 
visible surveillance  is  concentrating,  is 
drawing    in,    upon    the    spot 

"In  the  hubbub  of  the  crowd,  the  tur- 
moil of  the  swarms  which  gather  and  dis- 
perse again,  one  does  not  catch  a  brief 
dialogue  in  undertones  or  note  the  swift 
exit  of  two  persons  which  marks  the  re- 
moval of  a  broken  gambler  or  a  delin- 
quent. 

"Behind  the  scenes  at  Monte  Carlo  a 
permanent  court,  with  judges,  witnesses, 
and  advocates,  is  in  session.  The  kind- 
ly pre.sident  will  advise  the  despairing 
gambler  to  leave  Monte  Carlo  and  re- 
turn home;  will  add,  maybe,  some  pTiil- 
osophical  reflections  upon  the  instability 
of  Fortune,  her  inconstancy,  and  her 
fashion    of    coming  back. 

"Still  better,  if  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
absolutely  at  the  end  of  his  resources, 
money  to  pay  his  hotel  bill  and  his  ticket 
home  will  be  advanced  to  him:  but  he 
cannot  return  to  the  casino  until  he  has 
discharged   his   debt   to   the   authorities. 

"As  for  the  delinquent,  he  will  be  pun- 
ished more  or  less  severely,  but  always 
with  the  same  penalty,  expulsion  from 
the  room.s — for  ever,  for  ten  years,  for 
five,    for   one." 


Do  You  Spend  Money  Wisely? 

How  Much  Should  You  Save?     How  Much  Should  You  Spend 
on  Pleasure?     This  Article  Will  Tell  You 


How  MUCH  is  a  man  justified  in 
spending  for  his  holidays?  What 
should  he  pay  for  rent  or  food?  How 
much  is  it  his  duty  to  save?  These  are 
questions  which  crop  up  from  time  to 
time  and  are  not  always  easy  to  answer. 
What  would  be  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  one  man  may  amount  to  parsimony  on 
the  part  of  another;  while  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  income  saved  by  the  one 
may  indicate  a  high  degree  of  thrift, 
the  same  percentage  saved  by  another 
would  fall  far  below  the  standard  of 
economy  his   position  demands.     Below 

Accumulation 


Investment,  and  Speculation;  and  the 
Living  Expenses  column  into  Food, 
Shelter,  Clothes,  and  Operating  Mainten- 
ance, which  covers  all  kinds  of  expenses 
not  included  in  the  other  columns. 

One  point  which  will  strike  the  observer 
who  studies  the  table  is  that  the  percent- 
ages allowed  under  the  various  headings 
differ  considerably  according  to  a  man's 
income,  under  some  heads  increasing 
as  income  rises  and  naturally  therefore 
decreasing  under  other  heads. 

For  instance  the  thirty-dollar  a  week 
man    is   acting   judiciously   if    he   allows 

Living    Expense.s  Welfare 
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will  be  ■  found  a  table,  issued  by  the 
Babson  Statistical  Bureau,  which  gives 
the  results  arrived  at  after  careful  inves- 
tigation as  to  how  men  with  incomes 
ranging  from  $1,500  to  $50,000  a  year 
should  aoportion  their  outlay  in  accord- 
ance with  their  needs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  expenditure  is 
grouped  under  three  heads,  viz..  Accum- 
ulation (savings),  Living  Expenses,  and 
Welfare,  which  includes  pleasure  and  re- 
creation. The  Accumulation  or  savings 
column    is    subdivided    into    Insurance, 


five  per  cent,  of  his  income  for  insurance 
and  investment.  The  fifty-thousand  a 
year  man  is  failing  in  his  duty  to  himself 
unless  he  allows  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  in- 
come for  the  same  purposes.  Again  the 
thirty-dollar  a  week  man  cannot  afford 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  his  pay  envelope 
for  pleasure,  whereas  the  fifty-thousand 
a  year  man  cannot  be  accused  of  undue 
extravagance  if  he  spends  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  his  income  in  the  same  way. 

When    we    come    to    living    exoenses 
however    conditions    are    reversed    and 


wl.ereas  tlie  Uiirly-dolh'.r  a  week  man 
may  be  expected  to  allot  ninety  per  cent, 
of  "his  income  to  this  end,  his  wealthier 
brother  may  well  be  content  to  spend  only 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. . 

We  are  often  warned  against  the  dan- 
gers of  speculation.  In  this  table  the 
warning  is  confined  to  those  with  an 
income  of  $5,000  or  less.  Above  that 
amount  it  is  evidently  considered  that  a 
man  is  entitled  to  a  little  "fling",  if 
he  feels  so  inclined,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  little  more  than  his  safe  five  per  cent. 


The  extent  to  which  it  is  considered  he 
may  justifiably  do  this  varies  from  about 
5  per  cent,  with  the  $7,500-a-year  man  to 
20  per  cent,  with  the  fifty-thousander. 

A  careful  study  of  the  table  will  show- 
that  the  figures  have  been  logically  arriv- 
ed at,  the  man  of  means  being  allowed 
to  spend  more  in  proportion  on  luxuries 
than  his  less  wealthy  brother  while  in 
proportion  to  his  income  his  living  ex- 
penses should  be  much  less  and  more 
nearly  approximate  those  of  the  poorer 
man.  The  figures  should  prove  of  in- 
terest to  &1I. 


A  Street  of  Strife 
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■>/  Sackville  Str,. 
Tragic  History 

.lAMES   DUNN 


Ov 


EVERY  great  city  has  its  di^^tinctive 
or  principal  thoroughfare.  In  Dub- 
lin it  is  Sackville  Street— or,  as  every- 
body in  Ireland  names  it,  O'Connell 
Street — a  street  of  vast  spaces  and  stirring 
sensations. 

"This  splendid  street,"  writes  Mr. 
Dunn  in  the  Daily  Mail,  "as  impressive 
as  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  is  pictur- 
esque, has  always  been  Dublin's  storm- 
centre.  Any  agitation,  whether  political 
or  industrial,  culminates  in  Sackville- 
street. 

"In  the  space  where  Lord  Nelson  on  his 
high  monument  dominates  the  Parnell 
Memorial  there  have  been  more  fights 
and  disturbances  during  the  last  twenty 
years  than  in  any  other  street  in  the  world, 
not  even  excepting  the  famous  Falls-road 
of  Belfast,  the  cockpit  of  Ulster. 

"For  the  past  five  years  Sackville-street 
has  been  a  hot-bed  of  plotting  and  counter 
(Plotting;  it  has  harboured  queer  clubs, 
and  its  hotels  have  been  the  refuge  of  mis- 
chievous characters. 

"Among  other  things,  it  was,  and  is, 
the  beggars'  paradise.  From  the  Gresham 
Hotel,  now  taken  over  by  de  Valera,  to 
O'Connell  Bridge,  the  visitor  to  Dublin 
has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  beggars  whose 
eloquence  and  pertinacity  are  not  excelled 
by  the  beggars  of  the  East. 

"The  Easter  rebellion  of  1916  largely 
concentrated  on  Sackville-street,  where 
the  splendid  Post  Office,  two  hotels,  and  a 
row  of  handsome  shops  were  destroyed  by 
fire. 

"The  Post  Office,  once  the  pride  of  the 


city,  is  still  a  shell;  but  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  fine  shops  have  been 
rebuilt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  the  cost  has  been  largely  borne  by 
English  money. 

"Now  that  the  rebels  are  in  charge  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  the  fate  of  these 
shops  will  probably  be  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors. 

"The  Gresham  Hotel,  aptly  described 
as  the  Dublin  Savoy,  has  always  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  Irish  politicians  and 
Irish  clergy. 

"I  myself  have  been  in  the  Gresham 
Hotel  when  three  British  officers  were 
shot  dead  at  breakfast  time. 

"I  have  seen  men  with  prices  on  their 
heads  calmly  chatting  in  the  smoking- 
room,  and  I  have  seen  British  officers 
dining  in  the  same  room  with  men  for 
whom  they  were  searching. 

"Sackville-street,  with  its  jaunting- 
cars,  its  flowerwomen,  its  child  beggars, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  streets  in  the 
world.  It  was  here  I  saw  Jim  Larkin,  the 
founder  of  the  Citizen  Army,  stand  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  now 
burned  down,  disguised  as  a  clergyman, 
addressing  a  huge  crowd  while  detectives 
were  searching  Dublin  for  him. 

"What  ^he  Rue  de  la  Paix  is  to  Paris, 
the  Unter  den  Linden  to  Berlin,  and  Pic- 
cadilly to  London,  that  is  Sackville-street 
to  Dublin. 

"And  it  is  now  in  possession  of  children 
in  arms,  for  most  of  the  irregular  troops 
are  little  more  than  schoolboys." 


Letty  Does  the  Easier  Thing 


Continued  from  page  19 


He  rumpled  his  black  hair  playfully. 

"Well,  they're  there  all  right.  And  by 
George!"  he  went  on  still  laughing, 
"sometimes  when  I  look  at  Alf  I  don't 
feel  safe  yet.  Alf  is  too  good-looking 
for  any  girl  to  see  around  every  day." 

"I  wish  we  were  already  married, 
Letty,"  he  blurted  half  seriously,  after  a 
pause. 

"Well ?" 

Instantly  the  laughing  lips  pulled 
thinly    straight. 

"No,"  he  said,  lifting  his  chin  ever  so 
slightly,  "I'm  not  the  one  to  marry  you 
when — I'm  like  this.  You're  going  to 
marry  the  'Prince  of  the  Air,'  little  girl, 
not  a  loon-headed,  milk-blooded,  knock- 
kneed.  ..." 

She  reached  up  a  quick  hand  to  cover 
his  mouth. 

"Those  aren't  pretty  names.  I  won't 
have  you  call   yourself  them." 

He  swung  about  then,  hi*  face  suddenly 
settling  into  grim  lines,  but  his  eyes  glow- 
ing with  an  intensity  of  purpose  that 
held  her  own  uplifted  to  his  as  with  an 
invisible   vise. 

"But,  Letty,  I'm  not  always  going  to 
le  like  this.  I'll  be  'Prince  of  the  Air' 
again.  I  will  do  it!  I'll  climb  up  there 
to  my  swing  every  afternoon  and  every 
evening  until  I  get  my  nerve  back.  It 
isn't  easy ..,..." 

He  broke  off,  his  throat  drawing  taut- 
ly  upward,  the  veins  weltering  out  on  his 
thin  temples. 

"Oh,  Don,  of  course  you're  going  to  do 
your   act   again." 

Frantically  she  reached  back  into  her 
memorv  for  those  other  words  of  Doctor 
Billy.   ■ 

"A  sudden  moment  of  ultra-emotion.  . 
sweep  his  mind  clean  of  fear 


Love  is  the  spark  that  can  ignite  the 
strongest  emotions Suddenly  in- 
cited or  goaded " 

"Goaded!" 

She  clung  to  the  word.  With  a  Httle 
gasp  her  eyes  left  Don's  face.  Slowly, 
cautiously,  even  while  h»r  lips  went 
breathlessly  on  with  the  words  that  were 
already  making  Don  recover  himself, 
Letty's  gaze  traveled  back  to  the  figure  of 
Alf.  He  was  standing  leaning  against 
the  tent-pole  now,  his  arms  folded,  his 
face  turned  in  profile  toward  her.  The 
sun  caught  on  his  mass  of  straw-colored 
hair  and  outlined  his  whole,  powerful 
figure.  In  that  instant  he  seemed  like 
some  young  Jupiter  caught  in  a  moment 
of  relaxation  and  easy  grace. 

AT  LETTY'S  glance,  as  if  her  eyes 
had  some  secret  power  of  instant- 
ly arresting  his  attention,  Alf  turned  and 
apparently  saw  her  and  Don  for  the  first 
time.  With  a  smile,  ffor  they  were  still 
good  friends,  althorgh  they  rarely  saw 
each  other  of  late  even  for  the  most  com- 
monplace words  of  greeting)  he  waved. 
■Then  he  turned  and  walked  away  to  join 
a  group  of  men  teaching  a  little  spotted 
dog  to  jump  through  a  hoop. 

"Don."  cried  Letty  abruptly.  She  was 
flushed  and  panting,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  it,  "I'm  cold.  I'm  going 
to  run  back  to  the  tent  for  a  sweater. 
Meet  you  down  at  the  mess-top." 

Already  she  was  off,  waving  gaily  back 
to  him. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  she  came 
into  the  mess-top.  The  evening  meal, 
set  out  on  the  table  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  stars  of  the  show,  had  already 
grown  cold,  and  Don  was  becoming  a 
little  impatient  in  waiting.  When  Letty 
did  come,  Alf  was  with  her.     She  was  still 
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The  Six  Secrets  of  an  Ideal  Shaving  Cream 


By  V.  K.  Cassady,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist 


I  wonder  if  many  men  ever  consider  what 
a  shaving  soap  requires.  And  how  difficult 
it  is  to  excel  in  it. 

We  know  soap  making  well.  One  of  our 
soaps  —  Palmolive  —  is  the  world's  leading 
toilet  soap.  But  we  made  and  tested  130 
formulas  before  we  had  a  shaving  soap  to 
match  it. 

What  you  know  you  want 

First  we  asked  1 ,000  men  to  tell  us  the 
qualities  they  wanted.  Then  we  studied  to 
excel  in  each. 

They  wanted  quick  action.  We  have  it. 
Within  one  minute  the  beard  absorbs  15' y 
of  water  and  that  makes  any  beard  waxlike. 

They  wanted  a  work  saver.  Palmolive 
Shaving  Cream  requires  no  finger-rubbing, 
no  hot  towels,  no  extended  application. 


They  wanted  abundant  lather.  Our 
Cream  will  multiply  itself  in  lather  250 
times.  One-half  inch  is  enough  for  a  shave. 
One  35-cent  tube  supplies  over  100  shaves. 
They  wanted  enduring  lather.  We  have 
made  a  lather  which  maintains  itself  10 
minutes  on  the  face. 


Where  It  Excels 

It  multiplies  itself  in  lather  250  times. 
Thus  a  tiny  bit — just  one-half  inch — suf- 
fices for  a  shave. 

It  acts  quickly.  Within  one  minute  the 
teartl  absorbs  15'  (,  of  water. 

The  lather  maintains  its  creamy  fullness 
for  10  minutes  on  the  face. 

The  bubbles  are  small  and  tenacious. 
So  the  hairs  are  well  supported  to  be  cut. 

The  soap  acts  as  a  balmy  lotion  due  to 
palm  and  olive  oils.  The  after  effects  arc 
delightful. 


They  wanted  to  leave  a  smooth,  soft  skin, 
free  from  irritation.  We  do  that  with  palm 
and  olive  oils,  as  in  our  toilet  soap. 

One  still  greater  need 

But  not  one  man  knew  his  grsit'jst  need. 
Very  few  chemists  know  it.     That  is  this: 

A  shaving  lather  must  consist  of  small, 
tenacious  bubbles.  The  purpose  is  to  sup- 
port the  hairs — to  hold  them  upright  so 
they  can  be  cut.  The  greatest  fault  in  shav- 
ing soap  is  bubbles  thin  and  flimsy.  They 
quickly  break,  then  the  hairs  fall  down  and 
the  razor  passes  over. 

We  have  met  these  needs,  better  than 
anyone  else  ever  met  them.  So  we  have 
the  finest  shaving  cream  that  is  yet  created. 

Be  fair  enough  to  try  it.  We  have  made 
it  for  you,  and  made  it  well.  Let  us  send  you 
ten  shaves  free.     Cut  out  the  coupwn  now. 


I  10  Shaves  FREE 

I  ~ : i 

I  Simply  insert  your  name  and  address 

I  and  mail  to 

I  The  Prtlmolive  Co.,  of  Canada  I  imite.l         i 

I  Dept.  B-MH                                       ' 

I  Toronto,  CaiKuln 


Made  in  Canada 

Copyright  1922     The  Palmolive  Co.,  of  Crad.  Limited  I48l(  . 
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They  Fight  Film 

They  who  have  pretty  teeth 


Note  how  many  pretty  teeth  are 
seen  everywhere  today.  Millions 
are  using  a  new  method  of  teeth 
cleaning.  They  remove  the  dingy 
film.  The  same  results  will  come 
to  you  if  you  make  this  ten-day 
test. 

Why  teeth  are  cloudy 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a 
viscous  film.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  between  the  teeth  and  stays. 
Film  absorbs  stains,  then  it  often 
form  the  basis  of  thin  dingy  coats. 
Tartar  is  based  on  film. 

Old  brushing  methods  do  not 
effectively  combat  it.  So  most 
teeth  are  discolored  more  or  less. 

Thus  film  destroys  tooth  beauty. 
It  also  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  "chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea,  now  so  alarm- 
ingly common. 

Now  a  daily  remover 

Dental  science,  after  long  re- 
search, has  found  two  ways  to  com- 
bat film.  Authorities  have  proved 
their  efficiency.  Now  leading  den- 
tists, nearly  all  the  world  over,  are 
urging  their  daily  use. 

Made  in  Canada 
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1 0-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT   COMPANY 

Dept.  205.  191  George  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been 
created  to  [comply  with  modem 
requirements.  These  two  film 
combatants .  are  embodied  in  it- 
The  name  [of  that  tooth  paste  is 
Pepsodent. 

Its  unique  effects 

Pepsodent  with  every  use  attacks 
the  film  on  teeth. 

It  also  multiplies  the  starch  di- 
gestant  in  the  saliva.  That  to  di- 
gest the  starch  deposits  which  may 
cling  to  teeth  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  neutrali- 
zer  for  the  acids  which  cause  decay. 

In  these  three  ways  it  fights  the 
enemies  of  teeth  as  nothing  else 
has  done. 

One  week  will  show 

Watch^these  effects  for  a  few 
days  Lend  the  coupon  for  a  10- 
Day  jTube.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear.  Enjoy  the  refreshing 
after-effects. 

Do  this  to  learn  what  millions 
know— -the  way  to  whiter,  cleaner, 
safer  teeth.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 

V^  ani^^^Hi^iHHBn    CANADA      I 

REG.  IN  kHH^^B^^^^Ba^B^i^^B» 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modern  authorities 
and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists almost  the  world  over.  Used  by 
careful  people  of  some  forty  races. 
All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


flushed,  and  the  two  were  evidently 
joking  about  something.  Alf's  big  laugh- 
ter as  they  came  down  the  aisle  made  by 
the  other  tables,  caused  many  eyes  to 
lift  to  them.  ^  ^    . . 

Alf  nodded  casually  to  Don  as  Letty 
.slipped  into  her  accustomed  place  by  the 
latter.  Then  he  hesitated.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  he  had  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  Letty.  But  of  late  he  had  taken  a 
seat  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  table.  He 
seemed  to  waver.  Letty  looked  up. 
She  made  the  barest  of  gestures ....  a 
slight  motion  of  her  head,  a  lifting  of 
one    hand. 

The  meal  was  a  merry  one.  Letty 
did  most  of  the  talking,  but  Don  filled 
in  the  pauses  with  some  funny  stones 
and  a  humorous  account  of  an  incident 
that  had  happened  down  in  the  freak  tent 
that  afternoon.  Alf  did  not  say  much. 
His  wits  were  slower  than  those  of  either 
Don  or  Letty.  But  the  hearty  booming 
of  his  laughter  made  up  for  his  silences, 
"^fter  that  evening  Alf  somehow  found 
occasion  to  sit  beside  Letty  at  every  meal- 
time. Chance,  also,  seemed  to  bring 
them  together  more  often  in  the  daily 
routine  of  morning  parade,  afternoon  and 
evening  performance,  then  the  foot-sore 
journey  late  at  night  through  the  unfam- 
iliar streets  of  ever-changing  cities,  until 
they  found  the  circus  sleeping  cars. 

THERE  came  a  time  when  Alf  even 
boldly  waited  for  Letty  after  each 
performance  to  walk  back  to  her  dressing 
tent  with  her.  Of  course  Don  was  there 
too.  The  three  of  them  would  walk 
along  together,  Alf  suddenly  grown  sul- 
len when  Don  came  up. 

"See  here,  Letty,"  Don  exclaimed  at 
last,  "this  fellow  Alf  is  getting  to  be  a 
nuisance.  I  don't  have  any  time  alone 
with  you  now." 

She  did  not  reply. 

"I  don't  want  to  appear  unreasonably 
jealous."  He  tried  to  laugh  lightly. 
"I'm  only  standing  up  for  my  rights. 
Alf  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  ought  to 
understand  we  might  hke  to  be  left  alone 
a  little." 

Still   Letty   was  silent. 

"It's  always  best  to  be  frank,"  Don 
went  on,  "so  don't  you  think  either  you 
or  I  better  tell  him,  Letty?" 

'Tell  him  what?"  Letty  asked  suddenly. 
Her  voice  sounded  unnatural  as  if  she 
had  been  abruptly  awakened  from  some 
secret  and  absorbing  train  of  thought. 

"Tell  him  you  would  enjoy  yourself 
better  without  so  much  of  his  company," 
returned    Don    grimly. 

"But,"  Letty  was  breathing  quickly 
now,  "if  I  couldn't  say  this  and  be  truth- 
ful?" 

"What?" 

Don  drew  up  in  his  tracks. 

"Supposing  I  enjoyed  Alf's  company," 
Letty   flung   out    defiantly. 

Don's  eyes  riveted  upon  her,  startled, 
amazed. 

"Supposing  I  enjoyed  Alf's  company — 
a  great  deal,"  she  cried  breathlessly, 
her  hand  at  her  throat. 

Don   stood   transfixed. 

"Just  how  much  do  you  enjoy  Alf's 
company?"  he  asked  at  last,  weighing 
each  word  and  pulling  it  out  slowly, 
painfully.     "Answer    me,    Letty." 

She  hung  her  head,  her  hand  still 
catching  at  her  throat.  He  lifted  her 
chin  until  she  was  forced  to  meet  his 
eyes. 

"Alf's  so  brave  with  the  weights," 
she  panted.  "He  dares  do  anything. 
We in  the  circus a  coward.  . 


With  a  cry  Don's  hands  dropped  limp- 
ly to  his  side.  His  face  greyed  at  the 
stab  of  her  words.  For  a  moment  he 
swayed  unsteadily. 

"My  God!"  he  cried  hoarseiy.  "You 
not   you!" 

He  stood  numbed,  blinded.  Then, 
unexpectedly  he  wheeled  away  from 
her  and  ran,  stumbling,  in  the  direction  of 
his    dressing   tent. 

Letty   ran    after   him. 

"Don!  Wait!"  she  cried  frantically. 
But  he  was  gone. 

" moment  of  ultra-emotion 

.  .  Love goaded " 

She  repeated  the  words  desperately 
over  and  over,  stifling  the  sobs  that 
crowded  up  her  throat  with  them.  Grop- 
ingly she  found  her  way  back  of  the  tents 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  lot.  There  a 
deserted  wagon  stood,  piled  high  with 
hay.  Letty  clambered  up  into  it  and 
flinging  herself  down  in  the  fragrant 
grass,  let  the  sobs  come  uncontrolled. 
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WHEN  her  strength  was  spent  she 
still  lay  there,  dry-eyed,  counting 
feverishly  the  hours  to  the  evening's 
performance.     Supposing  she  could  never 

make    Don    understand Supposing 

it  had  all  been  in  vain  anyway.     Suppo.*;- 

ing  Don 

But  she  refused  to  form  even  thf 
thought  of  her  defeat. 

"He  must!  He  must!  He  must!" 
she  cried  aloud,  beating  her  clenched 
hands  up  and  down  in  the  hay  and  witii 
all  the  tremendous  nervous  vitality  and 
will-power,  that  seemed  impossible  to  be 
stored  up  in  such  a  childishly  slight  littU- 
body,  flowing  out  into  the  words. 

The  afternoon  performance  was  over 
before  she  thought  of  leaving  her  hiding 
place.  The  strains  of, the  band,  faintly 
floating  out  from  the  Big-Top  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lot,  had  cea.sed.  The  sluggish 
shuffle  of  thousands  of  moving  feet,  the 
babble  of  voices,  cries  and  laughter  as 
the  crowd  passed  out  of  the  lot  and  down  a 
side  street,  had  died  away  too. 

Two  hours  before  the  evening's  per- 
formance! Nearly  four  hours  before  the 
aerial  act  was  scheduled  and  she  coujd 
watch  Don  climb  to  the  swings  again 
and 

"Letty!" 

She  drew  up  short.  Don  was  coming 
toward  her,  stumbling,  reluctant.  Letty 
stood  aghast  at  his  face.  It  was  that  of  an 
old  man,  drawn  and  whitened  by  years 
of  sickness. 

"Letty!"  His  voice  was  curiously 
devoid  of  all  timbre.  "I've  been  a  fool. 
I've  come  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  blame 

you    for for    changing    your    mind 

about  marrying  me.  I  am  a  coward.  I 
know  it.  At  first  I  kept  thinking  every 
day " 

He  broke  off.  With  an  effort  he 
controlled  himself. 

"And  then  you  seemed  to  believe  in 
me,  too— at  first.  I  suppose  that  kept 
me  from  seeing  the  truth  about  myself. 
But   this    afternoon " 

He  rushed  on  now,  not  letting  her 
speak. 

"Oh,  I  don't  blame  you,  Letty. 
That's  what  I've  come  to  tell  you.  Alf's 
a  fine  fellow— a  big  ringer.  You  know 
I'd  never  have  held  on  to  you— never 
would  have  felt  that  I  had  any  right  to 
you  if  I'd  not  been  so  sure  that  I,  tco, 
would  be  a  big  ringer  again  some  day." 

He    drew    a    quivering    breath. 

"Well,  that's  over  now.  Tonight 
is  my  last  night  on  the  swings.  I'm 
only  telling  you  this  so  that  you  can  get 
someone  else  to  give  you  your  signals." 

"Don!" 

Letty's  voice  rose  sharply,  strident  with 
premonition. 

He  could  not  answer  her  immediately. 
When  he  did,  his  labored  words  came 
hoarsely,  sinking  almost  to  a  whisper  at 
the  end. 

"I'm  leaving  aerial  work  tonight, 
Letty — for    good." 

HE  TURNED  away,  but  in  a  moment 
he  met  her  bewildered  eyes  again. 
With  a  supreme  effort  he  gathered  him- 
.   self  together  to  blurt  out  all  his  shame. 

"I've  got  work  down  in  the  grub-tent, 
Letty." 

He  crumpled  then  before  her  horror- 
stretched  eyes.  In  a  moment  she  had 
flurig  herself  upon   him. 

"No!  No!"  she  cried,  clinging  to  him. 
"Listen,  Don.  It's  all  a  mistake.  I 
love  you.  I  do  love  you.  I  was  only 
trying  to  help  you.  I  thought  if  you 
were  jealous  of  Alf.  .  .  it's  just  like  shell- 
shock.  Doctor  Billy  said  so.  But,  oh, 
it  doesn't  matter.  Listen!  Look  at  me, 
Don!" 

But  with  a  sudden,  wild  gesture,  Don 
threw  his  hands  above  his  head  and  tore 
away  from  her. 

Letty  watched  him  go.  She  tried  in 
vain  to  find  her  voice,  to  make  a  motion  to 
detain  him.  But  she  could  not.  She 
stood  hypnotized.  Darkness  of  grief, 
despair,  fury  at  her  own  folly  closed  in 
upon  her.  "But  her  whirling  thoughts 
leaped  at  the  truth  with  terrifying  direct- 
ness, cruel  clearness.  She  knew  that 
she  had  swept  away  and  destroyed  Don's 
own  faith  in  himself,  the  impetus  of  his 
will-power  that  had  made  him  climb  to 
his  trapeze  day  after  day,  there  to  sit 
gulping  at  his  fear,  but  even  so  not  quite 
beaten  bv  it.  At  least  he  had  had  the 
strength  to  fight,  if  but  feebly.  But 
now  he  had  given  up!  Now  he  was  will- 
ing to  be  beaten  because  he  thought  he 
had  lost  her. 

It  seemed  an  eon  before  she  could  pass 
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rliis    blinding    realization.     Relentlessly 
at  last  she  spurred  herself  beyond  it. 

She  must  prove  to  him  that  this  was 
not  true.     He  was  beyond  words.     Well 


The  rush  of  her  thoughts  drew  up 
quickly. 

Actions  then! 

HE  HAD  said  tonight  was  his  last 
time  on  the  swings.  Knowing  Don, 
Letty  knew  with  what  finality  this  decis- 
ion had  been  made.  Whatever  she 
did    must    be    done    tonight. 

Tonight? 

Suddenly  her  hands,  tightly  clasped, 
flew  to  her  lips.  Her  eyes  bulged  at  the 
picture  she  forced  her  brain  to  paint 
quickly   before   them. 

For  a  moment  she  swayed  undeter- 
minedly.  Fearfully  she  glanced  about. 
No  one  was  in  sight.  It  was  the  hour  for 
the  evening  meal  and  the  lot  was  deserted 
of   circus-folk. 

Letty  began  to  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  Big-Top.  Then  she  stopped.  Then 
she  ran  again.  She  reached  the  run-way. 
leading  through  the  Big-Top  to  the  arena 
within.  She  crept  up  it.  It  was  grotes- 
quely quiet  and  dingy  within.  The  vast 
arena  was  empty,  silent  save  for  the 
hollow  echoes  of  some  ushers  clattering 
about  the  higher  benches,  gathering  up 
empty  pop-corn  bags,  newspapers,  and 
the  hundred  other  varieties  of  debris 
left  in  the  wake  of  the  crowd  who  an  hour 
before  surged  down  from  those  benches. 
The  lights  had  not  been  lighted  yet. 
The  mellow  dusk  of  the  early  summer  eve- 
ning drifted  through  the  mammoth  tent, 
until  lapped  up  by  the  flat,  splotching 
shadows  that  flowed  away  inkily  into 
the  farthest  corners. 

Letty  kept  under  the  cover  of  these 
shadows,  a  trembling,  panting,  little 
figure. 

WHEN  the  other  girls  trooped  back 
from  the  mess-top  to  the  dress- 
ing tent  that  evening  they  found  Letty 
already  there.  She  was  hovering  im- 
patiently about  the  big  wardrobe  trunks. 

She  seized  eagerly  upon  "Ma"  Floren- 
tine, the  handsome,  grey-haired  mistress 
of  the  wardrobe. 

"Ma,"  she  coaxed,  "dig  up  my  scarlet 
-outfit  tonight.     Please!" 

"Why,  Letty,  this  isn't  a  big  stand. 
You  know  those  new  costumes  must  be 
saved." 

"Oh,    Ma,    now    please!" 

"Ma"  Florentine  hesitated.  She  had 
had  her  orders  from  those  higher  up. 
But  Letty  was  very  dear  to  her.  She 
always  found  it  impossible  to  deny  her 
anything  with  the  latter's  dark,  warmly 
luminous  eyes  raised  pleadingly  to  hers. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  know 
you  ought  not  to  wear  your  new  outfit 
tonight." 

But  she  was  already  stooping  to  unlock 
the  big  trunk. 

Letty   danced   before   her. 

"And  my  scarlet  slippers,  too,"  she 
cried. 

She  dres.sed  with  meticulous  care,  not 
adding  to  the  already  high  flush  on  her 
cheeks  and  confining  the  black  hair,  that 
grew  so  mistily  soft  about  the  ears,  with  a 
silver  band.  The  latter  gave  to  the  small 
face  a  madonna-like  touch,  strangely 
incongruous  with  the  shimmering  scarlet 
of  her  costume. 

Throughout  her  dressing  Letty  kept  up 
a  banter  of  merriment  with  the  other 
girls,  a  little  brittle,  verging  on  hysteria, 
but  sufficient  to  keep  them  all  in  gales  of 
laughter.  The  shyness,  the  suspicious 
constraint  she  had  felt  with  them  during 
the  last  few  weeks  seemed  to  have  dropped 
away,  leaving  her  the  old,  recklessly  gay 
and  impulsive  Letty,  whom  it  was  im- 
po.ssible    not    to    love. 

"You'll  be  the  death   of  me,  Letty," 

Via"  Florentine  cried  at  last,  laughing 
until  the  tears  rolled  down  her  face  at 
Letty's     latest     sally. 

"All  right,  Ma.  I'll  be  getting  along 
out  of  your  way.  It's  time  I  was  going, 
I    guess." 

She  slipped  down  from  the  top  of  her 
lunk   where  she   had   been   sitting   and 
gave   her   hands   a  last   rub   with   rosin. 
"  When  she  looked  up,  the  lantern  from  a 
near-by  tent-pole  showed  her  face  sud- 
denly   pinched    and   white. 

She  pulled  a  thin  .silver  bracelet  quick- 
ly from  her  wrist  and  pressed  it  into 
"Ma"  Florentine's  hands. 

"Tako  this.  Here.  Don't  lose  it. 
Keep  it.     Good-bye." 

"Why,  Letty,  child,  what's  this? 
What's    the    matter?" 


Instantly  Letty  flung  back  her  head, 
flashing  back  an  assuring  smile. 

"Nothing,  Ma.  Just  keep  this  brace- 
let for  me  until — I  come  back.  It  feels 
too  tight  on  my  wrist  somehow  tonight." 

She  darted  back  to  the  opening  of  the 
tent. 

"So    long,    girls!" 

WITHOUT  a  look  back  she  ducked 
out  into  the  night.  A  few  minutes 
later  to  a  crash  of  jazz  she  was  running 
lightly  out  into  the  ring,  followed  at  a 
respectful  distance  by  the  rest  of  the 
troupe.  Out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes 
she  saw  Don  stumbling  in  the  rear. 

They  all  climbed  the  ropes  and  swung 
out  on  their  trapezes.  The  act  began. 
Letty  commenced  the  first,  fearless  flights 
down  her  string  of  swings  in  the  center. 
When  she  had  them  all  in  motion  she 
started  the  longer,  more  swooping 
flights,  hanging  now  by  her  knees,  now  by 
her  hands,  twisting,  turning,  twirling,  a 
bit  of  human  life,  defying  the  relentless 
laws  of  gravitation  by  a  single  catch  of 
slim  fingers,  a  slight  pressure  of  knee 
muscles,  an  eye  trained  from  babyhood 
to  measure  distances  down  to  the  last 
minutiae. 

Finally  she  swung  up  into  position 
five.  In  a  momenfnow  she  would  swing 
on  to  the  trapeze  that  hung  close  to 
Don,  but  somewhat  lower  than  his.  She 
did  not  use  this  swing  except  for  her  dar- 
ing toe-hanging   climax. 

She  saw  Don  already  starting  this  tra- 
peze in  motion.  She  lifted  her  face  to 
his  as  she  caught  onto  it. 

"Good-bye,  Don,"  she  called  up  at 
him,  her  voice  lifting  clearly  above  the 
muffled  clamor  of  the  music  far  below. 

Then  the  drums  began  the  jarring  cres- 
cendo roll  that  announced  to  the  already 
breathless  audience  that  the  apex  in 
aerial  thrills  had  arrived.  The  little 
scarlet  figure  swung  higher  and  higher. 
Far  out  over  the  safety  net  she  wheeled 
backward,  catching  her  knees  over  the 
bar.  A  moment  later  and  she  had  slipped 
head  downward,  only  her  scarlet  slipper- 
ed toes,  and  the  momentum  of  her  swing- 
ing keeping  her  from  plunging  into  space. 

LETTY  closed  her  eyes.  Through 
the  hotly  rushing  darkness  her 
fear  stabbed  in  upon  her.  Would  Don 
see  that  the  rope  to  her  trapeze  that 
swung  nearest  to  him  was  half  cut  away? 

She  felt  herself  sweeping  backward  in 
the  first  long  arc  of  her  swing.  She  had 
passed  Don.  Had  he  seen?  Supposing 
in  his  excitement  he  reached  out  with  his 
hand  and  tried  to  stop  her  trapeze. 
The  sudden  jounce  this  would  give  her 
would  certainly  break  the  grip  of  her 
toes  over  the  bar!  Blood  foamed  in  her 
ears  at  the  thought.  But  no!  she  could 
trust  Don's  long  experience  with  the 
swings  not  to  do  that! 

She  was  rushing  back  on  the  second 
arc    of    her    swing. 

"Don!     Don!" 

Her  whole  being  cried  out  the  words. 
If  only  she  could  see  him.  She  shut  her 
eyes  again.  She  knew  that  to  save  her, 
he  would  have  to  swing  with  his  hands  on 
to  a  lower  trapeze.  He  would  have  to 
hang  headlong  on  that  with  his  toes 
caught  in  the  ropes  at  each  end.  By 
swinging  sidewise  in  this  position  he 
could  catch  her  by  the  ankles  as  she  swept 
by  him  and  seize  her  off  her  trapeze. 
Would   he  dare? 

Doctor  Billy's  words  buzzed  in  her 
reeli"<'    brain: 

" Sudden  moment ....  of ....  ul- 
tra ....  emotion clean of ...  . 

fear    .  .   clean of " 

Tremendous  jerk.  Blood  whipping 
to  her  temples.  Muscles  of  her  back 
snapping  taut.  Her  ankles  aching  in  a 
grip   like    a    vise.     Blackness 

She  fought  down  the  blackness  to  feel 
the  grip  on  one  of  her  ankles  loosen 
cautiously.  Her  quick  wits  cut  through 
her  fainting  consciousness.  She  under- 
stood the  signals.  They  were  directly 
over  the  net.  The  grip  on  both  ankles 
let  go.  She  plunged  headlong.  The 
habit  of  long  years  made  her  body  twist 
agilely  to  land  safely  on  her  back. 

The  bound  from  the  net  revived  her. 
With  a  hot  rush  her  consciousness  came 
back.  On  the  second  bound  she  regain- 
ed her  feet  and  ran  nimbly  to  the  edge  of 
the   net  to  the  ladder  there. 

She  looked  up.  The  trapeze  from  which 
Don  had  seized  her  was  swinging  un- 
evenly. One  of  its  ropes  was  broken. 
Don  was  still  swaying  on  his  swing,  but 
he  had  raised  himself  until  his  knees 
were  caught  over  the  bar.     His  muscles 


Keeping  a  Child's  Hair 
Beautiful 


What  a  Mother  Can  Do  to 
Keep  Her  Child's  Hair 
Healthy  —  Fine,  Soft  and 
Silky — Bright,  Fresh-Look- 
ing and  Luxuriant 

THE  l)eauty  of  your  child's  hair  de- 
pends upon  the  care  you  give  it. 
Shainiiooing  it  properly  i.s  always 
the  most  important  thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  brings 
out  the  real  life  and  lustre,  natural  wave 
and  color,  and  makes  the  h.iir  soft,  fresh 
and  luxuriant. 

When  your  child's  hair  is  dry,  dull  and 
heavy,  lifeless,  stiff  and  gununy,  and  the 
strands  cling  together,  and  it  feels  harsh 
and  disagreeable  to  the  touch,  it  is  because 
the  hair  has  not  b(>en  shampooed  properly. 

When  the  hair  has  been  shami)Ooed 
properly,  and  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will 
be  glossy,  smooth  and  bright,  delightfully 
fresh-looking,  .soft  and  silky. 

\\'hile  children's  hair  must  have  fre- 
quent and  regular  washing  to  keep  it 
beautiful ,  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect 
of  ordinary  soai)S.  The  free  alkali  in 
ordinary  soaps  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes 
the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  mothers, 
everywhere,  now  use  Mulsified  cocoanut 
oil  shampoo.  This  clear,  pure,  and  en- 
tirely greaseless  product  cannot  po.ssibly 
injure,  and  it  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or 
make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how 
often  you  use  it. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful 
you  can  make  your  child's  hair  look, 
just  follow  this  smiple  method: 

A  Simple,  Easy  Method 

FIRST,  put  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  Mulsified  in  a  cup  or  gla.s.s  with  a 
little  warm  water.  Then  wet  the  hair 
and  scalp  with  clear  warm  water.  Pour 
the  Mulsified  evenly  over  the  hair  and 
rub  it  thoroughly  all  over  the  scalp  an<l 
throughout  the  entire  length,  down  to 
the  ends  of  the  hair. 

Two  or  three  tea.spof)nfuls  will  make  an 
abundances  of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This 
should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and 
bri.skly  with  tli(>  finger  tips,  .so  aa  to 
loo.sen  the  dandruff  and  small  particles 
of  dust  and  dirt  that  stick  to  the  scalp. 

After  nibbing  in  the  rich,  creamy 
Mulsified  lather,  rinsi;  the  hair  and  scalp 
thoroughly  -alway.s  ii.sing  clear,  fresh, 
warm  water.  Then  use  another  applica- 
tion of  Mulsified,  again  working  up  a 
lather  and  rubbing  it  in  briskly  as  before. 

You   can   ea.silv   tell   when   the  hair  is 


perfectly  clean,   for   if   will  be  soft  and 
silky  in  the  water. 

Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

THIS  is  very  important.  After  the 
final  washing,  the  hair  and  scalp 
should  be  rinsed  in  at  least  two  changes 
of  good  warm  water  and  followed  with  a 
rinsing  in  cold  water. 

After  a  Mulsified  shamix)0  you  will 
find  the  hair  will  dry  quickly  and  evenly 
and  have  the  apjx'arance  of  l)eing  thicker 
and  heavier  than  it  is. 

If  you  want  your  child  to  alwa\s  be 
rememl)ered  for  its  beautiful,  well-kept 
hair,  make  it  a  rule  to  set  a  certain  day 
each  week  for  a  Mulsified  cocoanut  oil 
shampoo.  This  regular  weekly  shampoo- 
ing will  keep  the  .scalp  soft  and  the  hair 
fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and 
fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  manage — and  it 
will  be  noticed  and  admired  by  everyone. 

You  can  get  Mulsified  at  any  dru^  stort? 
or  toilet  goods  counter,  anywhere  in  the 
world.  .V  4-<iu!ii'e  bottle  should  last  for 
months.  Beware  of  imitations.  Re  sure 
you  get  Mulsified.  Ix>ok  for  the  name 
Watkinson  the  package. 

Teach  Your  Boy  to 
Shampoo  His  Hair  Regularly 

IT  may  be  hard  to  get  a  boy  to  shann)oo 
his  hair  regularly,  but  it's  mighty  ini- 
I)ortant  that  he  does  so. 

Get  your  lK)y  in  the  habit  of  shamixio- 
ing  his  hair  regularly  once  each  week. 

You  will  be  surpri.sed  how  this  regular 
weekly  shamiMioing  with  Mulsifie<l  will 
improve  the  appearance  of  his  hair,  and 
you  will  be  teaching  your  \my  a  habit  he 
will  api)re('iatc 
in  after-life,  for 
a  lu.vuriant  head 
of  hair  i.s  some- 
thing every  man 
f(?els  mighty 
proud  of.  IP  MDISIIIKi 
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were  relaxed,  resting.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  seen  her  land  safely. 

Suddenly  his  downward  glance  caught 
on  her  eyes.  It  was  as  though  until 
then  he  had  been  acting  purely  as  an 
automaton.  Now  he  gave  a  whoop  of 
triumph.  He  swung  himself  quickly 
over  the  bar,  shot  to  the  next  trapeze 
and  to  the  next,  until  he  had  all  the  cen- 
ter ones  swinging  again  with  renewed 
force. 

Then,  obviously  unconscious  that  the 
performers  who  "dressed"  the  side  trap- 
ezes had  gone,  leaving  him  the  sole  per- 
former in  the  ring,  but  conscious  only  of 
the  little  scarlet  figure  still  standing  on  the 
ladder  below,  laughing  up  at  him,  and 
clapping  her  hands,  Don  Salvador  began 
the  long  twirling  flights,  the  breathless 
twists,  the  triple  somersaults  high  in  the 
air  that  had  made  his  name  once  one  to 
be  spoken  with  awe. 

When  it  was  over  he  swung  over  to 
the  little  perch.  He  stood  there  a  mo- 
ment upright,  his  head  flung  back.  It 
was  the  old,  self-confident  pose  when 
his  whole  being  tingled  with  the  know- 
ledge that  he  feared  nothing,  that  the 
balance  of  every  muscle  and  nerve  in  his 
body  was  perfect,  his  eye  true,  his  grip 
sure.     Again,   "Prince  of  the   Air." 

With  a  spectacular  dive  he  jumped 
into  the  net,  turning  at  the  last  possible 
second  to  land  in  a  favorable  position. 
Hardly  had  he  regained  his  feet  when 
Letty  was  by  his  side. 

"Don!     Don!     You    did    it!" 

He  looked  down  at  her  a  little  dazed. 
He  tried  to  speak.  Then  the  quick 
memory  of  the  cut  rope  and  the  slender 
ankles  he  had  seized  came  back  to  him. 

"God!  Letty!  One  of  your  ropes 
was  nearly  worn  through.  It  broke 
just  as  I  grabbed  you.  Did  I  scare  you?" 
■   She  laughed  at  the  look  on  his  face. 

"I    did    it,    Don." 

"Did what?" 

"Cut   the   rope." 

"Cut ?    Why?       What ?" 

"I   knew   you'd  save  me." 

"I ?  What  do  you  mean?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  her  voice 
catching  beneath  the  lightness  she  tried 
to    force    into    it. 

"Oh,  well!  I  was  going  to  swing  there 
until  either  you  saved  me.  .  .  .or  the  rope 
broke." 

"God!     You'd    been    killed!" 

The  joyous  peal  of  her  laughter  rang  to 
him  above  the  stridor  of  the  orchestra, 
the  thunderous  roar  of  applause  from  the 
audience,  who  never  dreamed  it  had  wit- 
nessed anything  but  the  usual  aerial  act, 
billed  on  the  program  as  "LETTY  DU- 
PEEL,  MOST  DARING  AERIALIST  IN 
THE  WORLD." 

"Don,"  Letty  cried  happily,  "you're 
the  donkiest  donkey  in  the  show.  Don't 
you  know  it'd  have  been  easier  to  have 
been  killed  than  to  have  lived  to  see .... 
my  husband ...   in   the  grub-tent?" 

A  s  You  Were 

Continued  from  pace  IJ, 

wanted  to  play  square,  you  know,  be- 
cause w-e  really  were  awfully  crazy  about 
each  other  then." 

"Aren't  we  yet?" 

She  eyed  him  speculatively.  "Maybe," 
she  admitted. 

"Well,  I  am,"  said  Jimmy,  "and  if 
you're  not,  you're  going  to  be  again." 

"Do  you  realize,"  parried  the  girl, 
"that  we  have  seen  each  other  just  about 
five  times  in  our  lives?  And  all  the  war 
stuff  and  everything." 

"Are  you  in  love  with  somebody  else?" 
Jimmy  demanded. 

Virginia  laug"hed  scornfully. 

"You  funny  boy!  Of  course  I'm  not. 
What  would  I  want  to  be  in  love  with 
i    anybody  for?" 

"Are  you  trying  to  let  me  down  easy, 
then?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  Jimmy!"  Virginia's  blue  eyes 
opened  wide.  "You  know  I'm  not.  I 
think  you're  a  dear." 

"But  you  keep  ducking  so  when  I  try 
to  pin  you  down.  What's  the  point  of 
that?" 

Virginia  smiled — she  had  practised  it 
often  before    her  mirror — enigmatically. 

"The  most  desirable  fruit,"  she  para- 
phrased, "is  often  not  the  easi«st  to  shake 
off  the  tree."  Suddenly  she  melted. 
"Jimmy,  dear,  don't  let's  be  silly  and 
serious  any  more.  Why  can't  we  just 
have  a  good  time,  the  same  as  everybody 
else  does?  Oh,  there's  the  music!  Come 
on,  let's  dance." 
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JIMMY  danced.  He  danced  then;  he 
danced  through  the  spring.  When 
Virginia  went  out  to  "Bluff  Point"  he  fol- 
lowed her  there  every  week-end  she  would 
let  him — which  was  about  one  in  three. 
He  followed  her  to  St.  Andrews  in  August. 
He  followed  her  to  St.  Agathe  in  the  fall. 
And  he  danced. 

Not  even  Virginia's  closest  and  dearest 
girl  friends  questioned  the  fact  that  she 
possessed  a  genius  for  attracting  men. 
Some  of  them — the  girl  friends — perhaps 
admitted  to  one  another,  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  of  course,  that  anybody  who 
spent  as  much  thought  and  time  and 
money  on  herself  as  Virginia  Westyn  did 
certainly  ought  to  make  a  splash.  It  was 
hinted  too,  still  in  confidence,  that  Vir- 
ginia's ethics  in  the  matter  of  property — 
man  being  the  property  under  discus- 
sion— were  not  above  cavil.  But  that 
must  be  as  it  may.  The  simple  truth  was 
that  Virginia  was  gorgeous;  and  she  knew 
it  and  her  girl  friends  knew  it  and,  so  it 
seemed,  half  the  men  east  of  the  Great 
Lakes  knew  it. 

Virginia  liked  Jimmy  all  right.  Well, 
he  might  come  through  at  that.  He 
was  working  hard  in  a  mighty  good  office 
— though  what  Virginia  probably  meant 
by  good  was  fashionable — and  maybe  he 
Plight  make  a  killing.  And  socially  lots 
of  people  were  taking  him  up;  though 
naturally  she  herself  had  helped  there. 
Anyway,  and  here  Virginia  would  yawn 
prettily,there  was  heaps  and  heaps  of  time 
— and  there  always  were  heaps  and  heaps 
of  other  men. 

There  were,  too.  They  bothered  Jim- 
my Blair.  For  things  were  not  going 
exactly  as  he  had  hoped  they  would. 

For  one  thing  there  was  the  job.  It  was 
a  perfectly  good  job,  and  everybody  told 
him  he  ought  to  be  tickled  to  death  with 
it,  but  somehow  it  seemed  a  little  bit  flat. 
Not  exactly  that,  maybe,  but  sort  of — well, 
flat  was  the  word  after  all.  Selling  stocks 
and  bonds!  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  did- 
n't sell  anything.  You  told  somebody 
about  something  which  somebody  had 
told  you  possessed  a  certain  theoretical 
value,  and  you  tried  to  sell  that  intang- 
ible something  to  the  somebody  who  did- 
n't want  very  much  to  buy  it. 

Selling  a  pair  of  shoes,  now — that  would 
be  easy.  You'd  have  something  in  your 
hands,  and  you  could  say:  "These  are 
good  shoes.  Real  leather!  Look!"  And 
the  other  person  would  look,  and  if  he 
wanted  a  pair  of  good  shoes — well,  it 
would  be  a  cinch.  But  this  other  thing 
was  not  a  cinch.  How  could  you  know 
the  shoes  were  good  if  you'd  never  even 
seen  them?  Yet  you  gave  your  word  on 
it,  just  as  if  you  personally  knew.  Funny 
business! 

THEN  there  was  the  cost  of  living. 
That  was  another  thingtothink  about. 
They  paid  you  what  they  called  a  draw- 
ing account  of  sixty  dollars  a  week  down 
there  at  the  office,  and  that  was  really 
your  salary.  You  were  supposed  to  get 
commissions,  and  it  worked  out  on  paper 
that  you  got  a  lot  of  them.  But  you 
actually  didn't  get  very  many  commis- 
sions, because  nobody  much  seemed  to 
want  to  buy  shoes  he  hadn't  seen;  and 
besides,  half  the  neatly  pressed  young 
men  you  saw  seemed  to  be  selling  the  very 
same  things  that  you  were  trying  to  sell. 
That  was  probably  because  that  was 
the  thing  to  do.  Then,  too,  there  was 
always  the  chance  of  big  money  any  min- 
ute. But  nobody  seemed  to  be  making  it. 
Certainly  Jimmy's  own  companions  did- 
n't. 

You  got  sixty  dollars  a  week;  maybe  a 

little  bit  more.    Call  it  three  hundred  a 

month.     Well,  your  room  cost  you  fifty 

dollars,  and  your  meals  cost  you  at  least 

seventy-five— just  your  own  meals,  that 

was — and  you  had  to  have  two  good  suits 

for  the  office,  and  evening  clothes  and  a 

dinner  jacket  and  a  silk  hat  and  all  sorts 

of  shoes  and  shirts  and  things.  And  gosh, 

I  how  you  wanted  to  have  a  morningcoat — 

[a  cutaway,  that  is— which  in  turn  would 

icall  for  a  special  pair  of  trousers!     You 

1  wanted  it,  but  it  would  have  to  wait. 

Because  in  addition  to  all  this  there  was 

I  Virginia. 

Virginia!  Jimmy  Blair  wiped  his  fore- 
head. 

IF  YOU  took  V  irginia  to  tea  it  cost  you  a 
couple  of  dollars.  That  was  ea,sy.  But  if 
lyou  took  her  to  dinner,  which  you  wanted 
'to  do  once  in  a  while,  it  cost  you  fifteen 
idoUars  before  you  got  through  with  the 
itaxis  and  the  tips.  If  you  took  her  to 
dinner  and  the  theatre — and  of  course  you 


had  to  get  decent  seats — it  would  knock 
a  good  thirty  dollar  hole  in  your  wallet. 
"Thirty  dollars  in  one  evening.  Zip!  Just 
like  that!  And  by  the  same  token,  if  ycu 
took  her  to  dinner  and  the  theatre  and  out 
to  dance  afterward — and  you  just  had  to 
do  that  occasionally — you  were  mighty 
lucky  if  you  got  out  of  it  for  forty-five 
cool  iron  men.  Jimmy  knew.  He  knew 
until  it  hurt. 

Goshalmighty!  You  made  thirty-six 
hundred  a  year  and  you  stayed  in  debt 
every  minute.  Up  in  Carpenterville,  if 
you  made  twelve  hundred,  it  wasn't  a 
hard  job  to  put,  say,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  aside.  Jimmy  knew  that  too.  Be- 
cause he  had  done  it. 

Just  the  same,  it  was  worth  it.  No- 
body could  tell  Jimmy  it  wasn't.  And 
Virginia  was  worth  it — you  bet  she  was! 
There  was  something  about  the  whole 
thing  that  was  worth  it.  And  no  matter 
whether  you  had  a  date  with  Virginia  or 
not  the  world  was  a  great  place  to  be  in. 

Take  to-day,  for  instance.  Jimmy 
Blair  hadn't  sold  a  single  stock,  but  he  had 
left  the  office  at  four-thirty^that  was 
one  nice  thing  about  being  in  the  market. 
It  was  Maytime,  and  the  town  was  abuzz 
with  life:  real  life,  not  the  kind  of  thing 
they  called  life  in  hick  towns  like  Car- 
penterville. Imagine  living  in  Carpenter- 
ville! Some  day,  after  he'd  made  his 
killing,  he'd  bring  his  mother  and  father 
down  here  and  buy  them  a  snappy  apart- 
ment Westmount  way  and  give  them  an 
idea  of  what  they'd  missed  all  their  lives. 
Yes,  he  would;  just  that. 

THERE  was  a  yellow  envelope  for 
Jimmy  stuck  cornerwise  in  the  mirror 
of  the  dark  entrance  hall.  He  seized  it 
gingerly,  toTf  it  open.  Telegrams  always 
made  your  heart  stop  a  little,  even  though 
you  pretended  they  didn't. 

This  one  was  from  Jimmy's  mother. 

"Your  father  facing  operation,"  it  read. 
"Not  serious  but  want  you  home  soon  as 
possible." 

Jimmy  stood  there,  irresolute.  He 
knew  about  his  father's  operation;  the  old 
man  had  told  him  six  months  ago.  Just  a 
couple  of  days  in  the  hospital  and  then  out 
again.  But  still!  Jimmy  scowled.  Darn 
it,  he'd  been  invited  to  Virginia's  for 
dinner  that  evening!  And  afterwards 
they  were  all  going  to  the  Ritz.  Yes,  and 
that  Conrad  bird  would  be  there,  and 
Jimmy  didn't  trust  him  a  bit.  Now  what 
difference  would  one  evening  make? 

Jimmy  looked  at  the  telegram  aga'n. 
Then  he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  went 
to  the  telephone  instrument  that  hung  on 
the  wall,  dropped  a  nickel  into  its  slot  and 
called  Virginia's  number. 

Virginia  was  out — likely  enough  with 
that  blooming  Conrad  bird! 

"Please  tell  Miss  Westyn,"  said  Jirrmy 
evenly,  "that  I  have  been  called  home  by 
a  sudden  illness  in  my  family.  Tell  her 
I'm  dreadfully  sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Blair." 

JUST  before  he  was  to  be  wheeled  out  to 
the  operating  room  Jimmy's  father 
asked  to  see  the  boy  alone. 

"Son,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  that  wasn't 
much  of  a  smile  after  all,  "the  doctor  has 
told  me  about  this  thing  of  mine.  I've 
known  it  quite  a  while.  Your  mother 
doesn't  know — not  exactly.  I've  got  a 
good  chance,  they  say,  but  if  anything 
should  happen — " 

"Rot!"  scoffed  the  boy.  "You're  as 
healthy  as  a  horse.    Forget  it." 

" — if  anything  should  happen,  Jim, 
I'm  depending  on  you."  The  older  man 
hesitated.  ""Things  aren't  in  as  good 
shape — financially — as  I'd  like  to  have 
them.  But  I've  got  you.  That's  a — 
a  big  relief.  That's  all.  Call'em  in,  Jim. 
So  long,  old  man.  Wish  me  luck."  He 
grinned  again  and  held  out  his  hand. 

Jimmy  took  his  mother  downstairs  to 
the  waiting  room.  He  was  wishing  his 
father  did  not  look  so  pale.  And  why  did 
hospitals  always  have  such  depressing 
medical  smells? 

After  what  seemed  like  hours  and  hours 
a  nurse,  all  in  white,  came  softly  into  the 
room.  Mr.  Blair  was  out  of  the  ether,  she 
said,  and  resting  comfortably. 

""Thank  God!"  said  Jimmy's  mother, 
and  stood  up.  "He's  going  to  live!"  she 
affirmed,  her  eyes  gleaming  moist,  and 
clutched  for  Jimmy's  hand.  The  nurse 
smiled  and  nodded. 

But  the  nurse  was  wrong. 

It  was  not  until  the  dayafterthe  funeral 
that  Jimmy  was  able  to  set  his  thoughts 
in  any  kind  of  order.  Somehow  he  had 
managed  to  wire  his  office  to  tell  them  he 
could  not  be  back  for  another  week  at 
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least.  For  the  rest,  he  had  arranged  the 
funeral  and  seen  about  the  cemetery  lot 
and  gone  through  two  long  talks  with  his 
father's  lawyer  and  held  his  arm  tight 
about  his  mother's  shoulders,  hour  after 
hour,  all  in  a  sort  of  daze.  He  remembered 
that  his  Aunt  Hat  had  been  around,  and 
Mrs.  Denison  and  Mary,  all  walking 
softly  and  talking  softly  and  domg  in- 
numerable, incomprehensible  things.  One 
of  the  three,  it  seemed,  was  constantly 
with  his  mother.  That,  he  knew,  was 
good. 

BUT  now  at  last  he  was  seeing  clearly 
again,  and  thinking  clearly,  and  fac- 
ing facts.    They  were  not  pleasant  facts. 

First  there  was  his  father's  store.  The 
books  told  the  tale  beyond  a  question. 
For  four  years  past  the  store  had  been 
losing  money.  Jimmy  couldn't  believe 
that  until  he  had  gone  over  the  books 
several  times  and  then  talked  with  the 
president  of  the  bank.  His  father  had 
been  old-fashioned,  he  learned— old-fash- 
ioned and  easy-going — and  he  had  been  in 
competition  with  three  chain  stores  each 
one  of  them  run  by  a  local  man.  They 
could  underbuy  him  and  undersell  him, 
and  they  had.  Only  Mr.  Blair's  popu- 
larity and  his  name  for  square  dealing  had 
kept  him  in  business  at  all. 

Now  the  president  of  the  bank  frowned. 
He  did  not  like  to  say  what  he  was  saying, 
he  explained,  but  it  was  his  best  judg- 
'  ment  that  Jimmy  had  better  take  steps  to 
sell  the  stock  on  hand  and  dispose  of  the 
lease  on  the  store  building.  This  would 
give  him  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  hand 
and  thereby  place  him  in  a  position,  fi- 
nancially, to  meet  most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
father's  debts. 

"Debts?"  Jimmy  demanded. 

Well,  yes,  there  were  some  debts.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  were  that  Mr.  Blair 
had  made  a  number  of  investments,  on 
margin,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  of 
his  recent  losses,  and  the  investments  had 
turned  out  pretty  much  as  everybody  ex- 
cept Mr.  Blair  had  predicted  they  would. 
The  banker  coughed  deprecatingly. 

THAT  was  about  your  father's  only 
fault,  Jim.    He  never  could  seem  to 
understand  the  value  of  money." 

Jimmy  stared  moodily  at  his  fingertips. 
"I  guess  I  don't  either,"  he  confessed. 
"Good  time  to  learn,"  said  the  older 
man  not  unkindly.  "By  the  way,  your 
father  carried  a  little  insurance.  That's 
intact,  as  far  as  I  know.  I've  been  figur- 
ing things  up  for  you,  Jim,  in  a  rough  sort 
of  way.  If  you  can  get  rid  of  the  stock  on 
hand  down  there  at  the  store  for  a  fair 
price,  and  get  rid  of  the  lease,  there'll  be 
somewhere  between  fifteen  hundred  and 
two  thousand  dollars  left  over  afteryou've 
called  in  all  the  paper  yourfather  had  out. 
Your  mother  will  have  that  and  the  house. 
That's  free  and  clear,  you  know,  except 
for  a  three  hundred  dollarfirst  mortgage." 
Jimmy  continued  to  stare  at  his  finger- 
tips. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  presently,  "we  can 
sell  the  house  and  I  can  take  Mother  to 
town  with  me.  I'd  thought  of  that  a 
little."  His  voice  trailed  off  uncertainly. 
The  banker  laid  a  large  paternal  hand 
upon  Jimmy's  knee. 

"I'd  think  about  that  a  long  time,"  he 
said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  boy. 
"From  what  I  know  of  your  mother, 
Jim,  I  don't  think  she'd  want  much  to  go 
to  the  city.  Carpenterville's  been 
her  home  for  a  good  many  years.  It's — 
well,  it's  about  all  she  has  left  now.  You're 
not  old  enough  to  understand  that, maybe. 
But  it's  my  opinion  that  taking  your 
mother  to  the  city — uprooting  her  right 
at  this  time — would  just  about  end  her." 
"That's  what  Aunt  Hat  says,"  Jimmy 
muttered. 

"Well,  I'd  listen  to  your  Aunt  Hat, 
Jim." 

Jimmy  Blair  raised  his  eyes  to  those  of 
the  man  opposite  him. 

"That  means  I'll  have  to  stay  here,"  he 
stated  dully. 

"It  does."    The  banker  nodded  slowly. 
Jimmy  shook  his  head  doggedly. 
"There's    not  a  salaried  job  in  this 
town,  Mr.  Perry — none  that  I  could  get 
anyway — that  pays  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week." 

The  banker  admitted  this. 
"I  can't  see  that,"  said  the  boy  mor- 
osely.    "I've  been  earning  pretty  near 
four  thousand." 

"Yes,"  put  in  the  man,  "and  spending 
most  of  it  to  keep  up  a  front." 

"Most  of  it,"  Jimmy  agreed  weakly. 
The  banker  paused. 


"T  TELL  you,  Son,"  he  finally  began.  "I 
A  imagine  I  know  about  how  you  feel. 
Carpenterville  don't  look  very  big  to  you 
just  now.  I  don't  know  as  I  blame  you. 
You've  gone  and  got  yourself  big  city 
eyes.  But  maybe  Carpenterville's  a  bigger 
place  on  the  map — and  on  your  map,  Jim 
— than  you'd  think  for  offhand.  Besides, 
I've  got  an  idea  for  you." 

"You  have?"  Jimmy  was  being  polite. 
He  really  didn't  much  care.  Inside  of  him 
he  felt  all  torn  apart.  Why  did  problems 
like  this  have  to  be  put  up  to  a  fellow? 
Why  did  life  have  to  be  all  balled  up  this 
way?  He  couldn't  leave  his  mother  now; 
he  knew  that.  But  how,  how  on  earth, 
was  he  going  to  be  able  to  give  up  Virgin- 
ia— Virginia  and  everything  she  had  come 
to  symbolize  during  this  last  turbulent 
year?  If  only  there  were  some  way  out  of 
it,  some  way — ! 

"My  idea's  this,"  the  banker  was  ex- 
plaining. "You  know  old  Jed  Fisher? 
Well,  Jed  has  worked  himself  up  quite  a 
retail  creamery  business — mostly  butter- 
milk and  print  butter — covering  thi^ 
whole  section  of  the  county.  He  uses  a 
horse  and  wagon,  but  my  idea  would  be 
for  you  to  use  a  flivver  truck.  Cover  four 
times  the  territory.  Well,  Jed's  getting 
pretty  well  along  in  years,  Jim,  and  those 
forty-quart  cans  are  something  of  a  chore 
to  handle — " 

"What's  he  do?"  asked  Jimmy  im- 
patiently. "Doesn't  he  peddle  the  stuff 
from  house  to  house?  I  think  I  remember 
him.  I  don't  want  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Perry." 

"There's  a  whole  lot  of  things  in  life  wf 
don't  want  to  do  Jim,  that  we  do,  par- 
ticularly when  we're  responsible  for  some- 
body outside  of  ourselves." 
Jimmy  said  nothing. 
"Jed's  got  a  good  trade  worked  up, 
Jim,  and  he's  willing  to  sell.  It's  mostly 
good  will,  except  for  his  contract  with  the 
Cuylerville  creamery,  but  it's  worth  quite 
a  lot.  He'll  sell,  I  happen  to  know,  for 
six  hundred  dollars,  asking  price.  He'll 
take  five.  Now  here's  what  I'll  do,  Jim. 
I'll  advance  you  the  five  hundred  and  I'll 
advance  you  the  first  payment  on  a 
flivver  truck — and  the  rest  is  up  to  you. 
But  I'll  back  you  that  much." 

"Yes,"  said  Jimmy  wearily.  "But  I 
can't  see  that  it's  much  of  an  opportunity, 
Mr.  Perry." 

"You  can't,  hey?  Well,  maybe  it  isn't, 
but  I'm  willing  to  take  a  little  gamble  on  it 
if  you  are." 

That  night  Jimmy  Blair  began  at  least 
six  different  and  separate  letters  to  Vir- 
ginia Westyn.  But  one  by  one  he  tore 
them  up.  What  could  he  tell  her?  He 
didn't  know.  He  would  try  to  tell  her 
when  he  went  back  to  the  city  to  resign 
his  job  and  get  his  things. 

WELL,  he  had  done  it,  and  here  he 
was  at  last — a  buttermilk  peddler, 
rattling  up  the  road  toward  the  Cuyler- 
ville creamery  in  a  dusty  truck  that  had 
seen  many  better  days.  Yes,  he  had 
done  it— and  that  last  day  in  the  city  had 
seared  itself  indelibly  into  his  memory. 

Resigning  his  job  had  been  nothing. 
They  did  not  seem  surprised.  They  did 
not  seem  to  care.  Of  course.  Major 
Heshall  had  been  decently  sorry  and  had 
wished  him  luck,  but  scarcely  another  soul 
had  been  interested.  There  was  always  a 
long  list  of  neatly  pressed  and  well-spoken 
applicants  waiting  for  such  jobs.  That 
was  one  thing  about  it,  Jimmy  reflected; 
if  you  were  in  you  were  in,  but  if  you  step- 
ped out  you  were  out,  and  the  city  moved 
on.    Well,  that  was  that. 

But  saying  good-by  to  Virginia  had  been 
another  story.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
couldn't  afford  a  party,  so,  and  it  was 
mighty  decent  of  her,  she  had  met  him  at 
the  Ritz  and  they  had  walked  up  the 
street  together  and  then  over  to  her  home. 
And  there,  seated  side  by  side  on  a  velvet 
couch,  with  satin  hangings  on  the  doors 
and  an  inlaid  mahogany  tea  table  before 
them,  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  leaving 
— perhaps  for  good. 

Virginia,  gorgeous  as  always,  knew  how 
to  be  sweet. 

"But  you'll  come  back,"  she  insisted. 
"Everybody  does." 

He  shook  his  head  in  profoundest 
gloom.  He  would  try  to  get  down  once  in 
awhile,  but  for  a  time  he  would  have  to  be 
very  careful  of  every  nickel.  He  laughed 
to  make  "every  nickel"  sound  less  doleful. 

"Oh,  I  know!"  Virginia  informed  him. 
"Daddy  failed  five  years  ago,  and  we  had 
to  economize  like  the  devil  for  almost  a 
year.  We  gave  up  all  but  one  car  and 
never  opened  the  summer  place  at  all  that 
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summer."     She  squeezed  Jimmy's  hand. 
"Don't  think  I   don't  understand,"  she 

s-iid. 

JIMMY  told  her  what  he  was  going  to 
do — that  is,  he  almost  told  her.  He 
was  taking  over  a  big  creamery  business, 
he  explained,  and  it  would  mean  working 
about  twenty-five  hours  a  day. 

"Isn't  that  splendid!"  Virginia  cooed. 
"It  must  be  so  wonderful  to  be  a  man  and 
accomplish  things.  I'll  never  forget  you, 
Jimmy  boy,"  she  added. 

After  a  while  he  stood  up  to  go. 

"Can't  you  give  me  this  one  evening?" 
he  ple-ided,  half  wistfully.  "I  don't  start 
home  till  the  midnight." 

"r.Ti  afraid  not,  Jimmy  dear." 

Just  at  that  moment,  as  if  with  dra- 
matic forethought,  a  maid  entered  the 
room. 

"The  telephone,  Miss  Virginia,"  she 
announcer'  "Mr.  Conrad  on  the  wire." 
Jimmy  gritted  his  teeth  as  Virginia  ex- 
cused herself. 

Conrad  this  evening?"  he  asked 
meaningly  when  the  gorgeous  girl  came 
back. 

"I'm  sorry,  Jimsy,"  said  Virginia  con- 
tritely, shaking  her  fawn-colored  curls. 
"If  you'd  only  asked  me  before." 

"Can't  you  break  it?"  he  insisted. 

".Jimmy!"  Virginia's  cornflower  eyes 
opened  wide.  "You  wouldn't  want  me  to 
break  a  date  with  you, would  you?  Then 
how  could  you  want  me  to  with  anybody 
else?" 

Sorriehow  he  managed  to  say  good-by. 
Something  had  happened  to  Jimmy;  he 
didn't  know  what.  He  only  wished  that 
it  was  midnight. 

WELL,  and  that  was  that.  Jimmy 
laughed  harshly  as  he  swung  his 
rattling  flivver  alongside  the  loading 
platform  of  the  Cuylerville  creamery. 
Wei! — and  this  was  this. 

"Eight  cans  this  trip,"  he  called  out  as 
a  man's  head  appeared  in  a  doorway. 
"And  I'll  be  back  for  another  load  this 
afternoon."  He  leaped  out  of  the  driver's 
seat  and  into  the  building.  Presently  he 
appeared  again,  trundling  the  first  of  the 
big  forty-quart  containers. 

"Gosh!"  he  grunted,  as  he  heaved  it 
aboard  the  little  truck.  "I  don't  blame 
old  .led  Fisher.  Wonder  to  me  he  had  any 
back  left." 

Ten  minutes  later  Jimmy  and  his 
flivver  were  roaring  and  bouncing  down 
the  road  toward  Carpenterville  again. 
Casually  he  looked  at  his  wrist  watch.  It 
was  just  quarter  past  seven — in  the  morn- 
ing. But  Jimmy  grinned.  The  sun  was 
warm  and  the  leaves  were  green  and  the 
birds  were  singing  by  the  roadside.  And 
the  earlier  you  got  started  the  more  milk 
you  sold,  and  the  more  milk  you  sold — 
Jimmy's  right  hand  straggled  into  the 
pocket  of  his  blue  overalls,  and  there 
sounded  a  pleasant  jingiing  of  small 
change. 

Now  he  laughed  again  as  he  thought  of 
the  picture  he  must  make — he,  Jimmy 
Blair,  in  an  old  slouch  hat  and  a  faded 
brown  flannel  shirt  and  stained  overalls, 
ploughing  along  as  the  captain  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly battered  and  foul  smelling  gas 
wagon,  with  eight  tin  cans  bouncing  and 
sploshing  and  gurgling  in  the  back,  and 
qn  either  side  a  sign,  white  letters  on  a 
black  ground,  announcing  "Blair's  But- 
termilk— Always  Fresh."  He  laughed,  but 
he  did  not  laugh  harshly.  After  all,  life 
could  be  worse. 

BY  THE  first  of  .July  Jimmy  had  set- 
tled down  to  a  steady  schedule.  Every 
morning  he  got  up  at  five,  and  by  quarter 
before  six  lie  would  be  away  from  the 
house.  This  brought  him  to  the  creamery 
by  quarter  past.  Here  he  loaded  and  set 
out. 

He  had  found  a  small  boy  who  wanted 
to  help  him,  half  for  the  adventure  of  the 
thing  and  half  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  a 
day.  When  they  started  to  make  deliver- 
ies the  boy  would  take  one  side  of  a  street 
and  Jimmy  the  other,  and  Jimmy  found 
that  this  method  increased  his  day's  sales 
by  at  least  a  half.  They  would  rattle 
into  a  street  and  stop,  and  Jimmy  would 
jangle  the  old  locomotive  bell  with  which 
he  had  equipped  his  car,  and  straightway 
the  people  would  swarm  out;  children 
with  empty  bottles,  women  with  ((uart 
and  two  quart  and  gallon  jars.  And  for 
every  quart,  a  nicl<el,  cash,  went  into 
Jimmy's  pocket. 

He  was  doing  a  real  business  now.  He 
had  made  a  new  contract  with  the  cream- 
ery to  take  its  entire  buttermilk  output; 
and  as  a  side  line  he  sold  print  butter  and 


honey.  Jimmy  disliked  hu;.?rmilk  so 
much  himself  that  he  was  always  sur- 
prised to  find  out  that  so  many  people 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  On  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  he  covered  Tarryton,  where 
he  sold  gallon  quantities  to  the  hotels. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  he  took  in 
Cuylerville  itself  and  certain  outlying 
towns.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
he  sold  his  wares  in  Carpenterville  and  the 
country  to  the  south.  And  on  Sundays  he 
rested.  He  rested  as  if  he  had  never 
rested  before. 

BUT  the  best  time  of  all  was  at  half  past 
seven  of  a  week-day  evening  when 
Jimmy  would  pilot  his  little 'bus  into  the 
backyard  of  his  mother's  house  and  kill 
the  engine.  Then,  with  the  shadows  long 
across  the  cool,  sweet  grass  of  the  lawns, 
Jimmy  would  unburden  his  overall  pock- 
ets of  his  day's  earnings,  throwing  bills 
and  coins  upon  the  worn  stone  kitchen 
doorstep. 

His  mother  would  help  him  then,  and 
generally  Mary  Denison,  and  side  by  side 
they  would  kneel  and  count,  smoothing 
the  bills  out  in  neat  thick  piles,  stacking 
half  dollars  and  quarters  and  nickels  and 
dimes.  And  Mrs.  Blair  would  beam  all 
over  as  they  tallied  the  score,  and  little 
Mary  Denison  would  literally  jump  up 
and  down  with  happiness  and  excitement. 
For  Jimmy  was  making  money. 

He  paid  sixty-five  cents  for  a  forty 
quart  can.  Out  of  that  he  sold  thirty- 
seven  quarts — three  quarts  were  always 
lost — at  five  cents  apiece.  This  gave 
him  a  profit  of  $1.20  on  each  can.  He  was 
selling  eighty-five  cans  a  week  now,  and 
his  profits,  with  his  butter  and  all,  were 
running  over  twenty  dollars  a  day.  Of 
course  the  car  and  its  upkeep  was  coming 
out  of  that,  but  Jimmy  was  very  well 
satisfied.  In  fact  he  had  already  arranged 
with  his  friend,  the  president  of  the  bank, 
to  finance  a  second  car  and  a  helper,  on 
commission;  for  Blair's  Buttermilk  was 
becoming  known,  and  Cohoes  and  Elin- 
dale  lay  to  the  East. 

But  so  did  Montreal. 

Jimmy  Blair  felt  strangely  guilty  about 
Montreal;  he  felt,  in  fact,  as  if  he  were 
being  disloyal.  He  must  be  lacking,  some- 
how, in  stability.  For  Montreal — andwhat 
.  Jimmy  really  meant  was  somebody  in 
Montreal — was  not  so  constantly  in  his 
mind  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be. 

THEN,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  Virginia's 
telegram  came,  and  Jimmy  found 
himself  shaking  as  he  read  it.  'That  was 
on  July  second.  She  was  motoring 
through  tomorrow,  she  informed  him,  on 
her  way  to  her  father's  summer  camp 
that  was  in  a  little  lake  region  forty  miles 
or  so  farther  on,  and  she  would  stop  for 
him  at  two  o'clock  and  pick  him  up  and 
take  him  along  for  the  week-end.  Where 
should  she  meet  him? 

"Week-end!"  Jimmy  laughed.  "Fat 
chance  I've  got,  with  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  deliveries.  Still  I  can  see  her 
anyway."  He  hurried  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  wired  his  reply.  He  would  be 
at  the  Cuylerville  creamery  from  one 
o'clock  on.  Jimmy  smiled  covertly  at  his 
choice  of  the  Cuylerville  creamery  as  a 
meeting  place.  Might  as  well  let  Vir- 
ginia think  the  place  was  somehow  his! 
Then  abruptly  he  scowled. 

Shucks!  He'd  promised  Mary  Deni- 
son to  take  her  along  on  the  route  to-mor- 
row. Mary  enjoyed  it  so,  just  like  a  kid, 
and  she'd  been  helping  him  a  lot.  Al- 
ready she  had  lined  up  about  half  the 
housewives  in  Carpenterville  as  steady 
customers,  and  to-morrow  she  was  plan- 
ning to  start  in  on  Cuylerville.  Well — 
he'd  have  to  make  some  excuse  and  put 
it  off.  He'd  tell  her  most  of  the  truth, 
that  he  was  expecting  some  city  friends 
of  his  to  pick  him  up  along  the  road. 

Mary  looked  at  him  quite  steadily  with 
those  soft  brown  eyes  of  hers  and  said, 
"Of  course,  Jimmy.  What  does  it  matter?" 
But  it  made  Jimmy  feel  as  if  he  had 
cheated. 

Jimmy  cut  his  morning  deliveries 
short  next  day  and  raced  back  to  the 
house  at  noon  to  change  his  clothes. 

"You'll  ruin-that  nice  suit,"  his  mother 
reproved  him  mildly.  "And  how  can  you 
handle  the  cans  with  that  stiff  white  col- 
lar on,  Jim?  Won't  those  city  people 
notice  you  in  your  working  clothes?" 

"Oh,  I  feel  better  in  these  things!"  said 
Jimmy  lightly. 

But  he  didn't.  As  he  drove  back  up 
the  Cuylerville  road,  with  his  empty 
flivver  rattling  under  him  and  bouncing 
behind  him,  he  felt  sudden'y  fool'sh,  out 
of    place,    nettled.      He.    .Hmmy    Blair, 
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ashamed  of  the  clotlieB  he  worked  in!  He 
wished  hotly  that  he  had  left  his  flannel 
shirt  and  stained  overalls  on. 

"If  she  doesn't  like  'em,"  he  informed 
himself,  "she  can  lump  'em,  that's  all." 

HE  REACH KD  the  creamery  at  one 
and  then  he  began  to  wait.  One  of  the 
men  there  good-naturedly  loaded  his 
truck  for  him;  and  that  again  made  Jim- 
my feel  ashamed.  He  smoked  a  cigarette 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  He  smoked 
another,  and  another  and  another.  He 
walked  around,  sat  down, stood  up,  walked 
around  some  more.  H°  looked  at  his 
watch  again.  Great  Scott — half  past 
three!  Two  hours  gone  by,  arH  these 
eight  cans  to  be  sold,  quart  by  quart,  be- 
fore nightfall.    .Jimmy  scowled. 

AT  TEN  minutes  past  four  a  sleek 
Delft-blue  touring  car  slid  to  a  halt 
by  the  creamery  gate.  Somebody  was 
peering  out,  a  man  and  a  girl,  and  the 
girl's  hand  waved.    Jimmy  Blair  ran  out. 

"Hello,  Jimmy,  old  thing,"  said  Vir- 
ginia. She  was  as  gorgeous  as  ever,  her 
fawn-colored  hair  fluffing  out  above  a 
soft,  fawn-colored  motoring  coat. 

"Hello,  Virginia.  Gosh,  it's  good  to 
see  you!  Oh,  hello,  Conrad!  How  are 
you?"  Jimmy  extended  his  hand.  It 
surprised  him  that  his  feeling  toward 
this  quondam  rival  was,  for  some  reason, 
quite  cordial. 

"Hop  in,"the  gorgeous  girl  commanded. 
"Where's  your  bag?  We're  two  hours 
late  now.    Make  it  snappy,  Jimmy." 

"I  know  darned  well  you're  two  hours 
late,"  Jimmy  heard  himself  saying  coolly. 
"But  I  can't  go  along  with  you,  Virginia 
— can't  leave  the  job.    I  wired  you  that." 

"Oh,  forget  it!"  the  girl  directed  petu- 
lantly. "You  and  your  stupid  old  job! 
You  make  rac  sick.  Come  on — we're 
going  to  have  a  great  party.  You  know 
the  gang." 

"Got  a  little  of  the  old  stuff  on  the  hip, 
too,"  Conrad  volunteered  pleasantly. 
"Here!"  From  somewhere  beneath  his 
feet  he  produced  a  quart  bottle,  half  full. 
■'More  where  that  came  from,"  he  added. 

"You  tempt  me,"  laughed  Jimmy, 
"but  I  can't.  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  hope 
you  didn't  misunderstand  my  wire,  Vir- 
ginia.   I  just  wanted  to  say  hello." 

"Well,  if  you  can't  give  up  a  blooming 
old  job  for  me,  I'd  like  to  know  what  good 
you  are  anyway,"  Virginia  stated  irrit- 
ably. 

"Can't  you  see  I  can't?"  Jimmy 
pleaded. 

THEN  suddenly  he  knew  he  was  angry. 
He  found  himself  apprai.sing  Virginia 
almost  indifferently.  For  the  first  time 
since  he  had  known  her,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  she  was  a  spoiled,  selfish  young  per- 
son. Her  nose,  he  now  noticed,  was  a 
trifle  wind-blown.  It  made  him  want  to 
laugh.  What  a  fatuous  boob  he'd  been! 
Why,  this  girl's  world  was  as  far  apart 
from  his  as — he  almost  laughed  aloud! 

She  was  pressing  her  foot  on  the 
starter. 

"I  think  you're  the  most  selfish  thing  I 
ever  knew,"  she  said  as  the  engine  caught. 

"I  certainly  am,"  said  Jimmy  pleas- 
antly. "I  certainly  am,  from  the  ground 
up."  Virginia  was  throwing  in  the  gears. 
"So  long,  folks,"  Jimmy  called.  And 
they  were  gone. 

Jimmy  Blair  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
creamery! 

"Darn  fool!"  he  was  muttering.  "Well, 
that's  the  way  life  goes,  I  guess.  Darned 
good  thing."  He  scowled.  "And  to 
think  of  me,  old  Jimmy  Blair,  falling  for  a 
chicken  like  that — yeh,  falling  and  scrap- 
ing my  nose  on  the  pavement.  Why,  put 
her  up  against  a  girl  like  Mary  Denison — 
wait  a  second,  now!" 

HE  SEATED  himself  on  the  splintere-', 
sun-warmed  boards  of  the  creamery 
delivery  platform,  and  there,  for  perhaps 
ten  minutes,  he  swung  his  legs  and  alter- 
nately frowned  and  grinned.  Then  he 
stood  up,  shook. himself,  and  stalked  in  to 
the  office,  where  stood  a  telephone. 

"Sell  that  sour  old  stuff  to-morrow,"  he 
murmured  cryptically.  "To-day  goes  to 
profit  and  loss."  Then  he  called  a  Car- 
penterville  number. 

"That  you,  Mary?"  he  asked.  "Say, 
Mary,  wait  for  me — will  you?  I'll  be  at 
your  place  in  half  an  hour." 

Jimmy  Blair  made  it  in  twenty-two 
minutes.  On  the  way  he  rehearsed,  over 
and  over,  just  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
He  was  going  to  tell  Mary  about  being  in 
the  service,  and  seeing  Paris  and  London, 
and  getting  big  ideas,  and  being  all  cuckoo 


and  getting  all  balled  up  about  life  and  its 
ramifications;  and  he  was  going  to  tell  her 
-and  Jimmy  knew  It  now — that  he  had 
been  in  love  with  her  all  the  time,  which 
was  a  fact,  and  that  he  hoped  gosh,  how 
he  hoped! — that  she'd  let  him  hang  around 
and  try  to  show  her  that  he  was  just  an 
ordinary  guy  who  would  try  like  the 
dickens  to  prove  himself  worthy  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  dress— or  something  like  that, 
anyway. 

But  when  he  pulled  up  at  the  Denison 
house  there  was  Mary  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  sort  of  holding  her  hands  together 
at  her  throat  and  staring  at  him  with  that 
funny  question-mark  look  in  her  big 
brown  eyes.  And  she  was  dressed  in  that 
brown  and  white  checked  thing  that  he 
liked  so  much,  and  her  brown  hair,  all 


fuzzing  out  around  her  face,  made  her 
look  just  like  a  kid,  and  the  sunlight  was 
throwing  leaf  shadows  across  her  so  that 
she  looked  just  like  the  heroine  in  a  play. 

Jimmy  Blair  killed  the  engine,  dead, 
and  jumped  out  of  his  flivver  and  raced 
up  the  steps.  How  was  it,  now,  that  he 
had  meant  to  begin? 

Instead,  he  heard  himself  stammering, 
in  a  husky  voice  that  didn't  sound  like 
his  own  at  all: 

"Mary,  kid — look  at  me — no,  look  at 
me,  right  in  the  eyes!  Say,  Mary,  do  you 
think  you  could  manage  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  guy  who  knows  he's  a  damn  fool?" 

And  then — now  hadn't  he  been  a  fool? — 
little  Mary  Denison  was  leaning  against 
his  shoulder  and  crying  and  he  was  pat- 
ting her  on  the  back. 
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where  I  found  it,"  he  hesitated,  somewhat 
in  astonishment.  "It  was  the  top  'Sheet  of 
this  pad " 

""Then  why  didn't  you  tell  me  about 
it  before?"  he  demanded,  as  he  took  the 
paper  calmly  from  my  fingers  and  walked 
swiftly  from  the  room. 

He  went  straight  to  Bert  Frawby. 
perched  there  so  restlessly  upon  the  rail- 
ing of  the  verandah,  appeared  to  be 
staring  at  him  through  a  period  of  silence 
and  then  led  the  way  for  a  series  of  pac 
ings  back  and  forward  across  the  lawn. 

FoT  a  moment  Fargus  watched  that 
scene  with  widening  eyes. 

"Gad,"  he  exclaimed,  with  the  glow  of 
a  new  idea  showing  upon  his  countenance. 
"And  to  think  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  old  man!" 

THE  lure  of  the  new  idea  pulled  him 
,  away,  so  that  for  the  first  time  since 
our  arrival.  Dawn  and  I  found  ourselves 
alone.  We,  too,  strolled  into  the  hallway 
and  down  towards  that  new  scene,  and  I 
recall  the  queer  impression  which  came 
to  me  that  the  surface  of  events  had  bare- 
ly been  scratched.  For  at  this  moment 
Solomon  Dodson  appeared  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  harangue  so  self-centered  that 
he  had  totally  overlooked  the  possibility 
of  prying  eyes. 

Fargus,  it  was  obvious,  was  craning 
forward  in  an  effort  to  catch  some  stray 
words;  and  I  was  wondering  what  Done- 
gal Dawn  would  do,  when  suddenly  some 
flitting  sound  from  behind  us  caught  his 
attention.  Almost  it  seemed  as  though  it 
was  something  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting,  for  the  thing  which  drew  Dawn 
had  been  too  faint  to  register  upon  any  of 
my  senses. 

Yet  I  followed  his  swift  course  back  to 
the  reading-room,  and  it  was  with  some 
astonishment  that  I  saw  him  step  across 
the  room  and  grip  a  woman  by  the  wrists. 
As  he  did  so,  the  billiard  cue  loosened 
from  her  fingers  and  fell  with  a  clattering 
noise  upon  the  floor.  In  one  hand  there 
was  a  handkerchief  slightly  darkened  with 
ink,  and  though  at  first  she  made  a  futile 
effort  to  conceal  that  tell-tale  bit  of  evid- 
ence against  her,  she  now  stood  with 
whitened  features,  staring  back  into  the 
face  of  Donegal  Dawn. 

At  length  he  dropped  her  hands  with  a 
gesture  almost  of  wonder. 

"Woman,  Woman,"  he  spoke  softly. 
"You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing." 

With  that,  he  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  fallen  cue. 

"It  might  easily  have  been  much  worse," 
he  pronounced,  as  he  looked  up  once  more. 
"Another  thirty  seconds  would  have  been 
almost  fatal.  As  it  is,  you  have  managed 
to  remove  the  most  of  th'e  finger  prints  of 
one  hand  and  have  blurred  the  others 
considerably.  Still,  there  is  enough  left 
for  our  purposes ..." 

AS  DONEGAL  DAWN  broke  off,  I 
noticed  a  queer  little  twitch  of  a 
smile  about  the  corners  of  his  lips;  and 
just  there,  for  the  first  time  in  our  assoc- 
iations, I  experienced  a  slight  feeling  of 
antagonism.  For  that  girl  standing  there 
before  him,  proud  and  .silent  in  her  suf- 
fering, calm  yet  pale  in  the  grip  of  her 
emotions,  could  be  none  other  than  Elise 
Dodson,  the  reserved,  oM-family  type 
which  could  suffer  so  keenly  and  yet 
could  struggle  to  conceal  it.  And  this 
moment,  I  felt,  vas  no  time  to  mock  her 
with  even  the  fragnent  of  a  smile. 

"You,  of  cour-p.  are  M'ss  Dodson," 
Dawn  spoke  again,  =till  mea^u redly.  "One 
could  tell  that  from  the  photographs  in  the 


papers.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  just 
why  you  were  removing  the  most  valu- 
able piece  of  evidence,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting, I  might  add,  which  the  case  has 
produced?" 

Strangely  enough,  there  was  no  hesi- 
tation in  the  girl's  manner;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  thought  of  evading  facts  no 
equivocation  or  hedging,  nor  even  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  forced  dramatics 

"I  was  ruL'lvne  out  those  finger  prints 
because  they  are  not  Bert  s  she  spoke 
in  a  ,ow  yet  firm  voice,  as  thougi.  it  were 
a  conscious  effort.  "They  could  not  be 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  Dawn  asked. 

"In  the  first  place,  because  he  would  be 
totally  incapable  of  making  such  an  as- 
sault upon  any  person  as  was  made 
upon  Mr.  Freeber.  He  isn't  that  kind;  so 
he  couldn't,  that's  all." 

Dawn  nodded  slowly.  "Woman's  in- 
tuition," he  suggested.  "But  I  must  in- 
form you.  Miss  l3odson,  that  you  ai  en- 
tirely wrong  about  those  finger  prints 
I  speak  modestly  when  I  say  that  i  a 
regarded  as  being  something  of  an  author- 
ity on  the  point.  At  any  rate,  my  word 
is  accepted  in  high  places,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  stake  my  reputation  upon 
the  statement  that  the  prints  upon  th^ 
billiard  cue  correspond  line  for  line  with 
Bert  Frawley's.  That,  Miss  Dodson, 
should  tell  you  the  same  that  it  tells  me." 

"But  it  is  impossible,"  the  girl  .spoke 
more  swiftly,  "I  am  satisfied  of  that. 
Listen,  Mr.  Dawn.  I  know  the  story 
which  Mrs.  Freeber  has  told,  about  the 
way  we  were  playing  that  night.  She  has 
said  that  we  stopped  because  of  the 
quarreling  in  this  room.  It  was  not  that: 
for  the  voices  were  so  faint  that  we  could 
barely  hear  them ..." 

"Then  there  was  quarrelin-j?"  Dawn 
interrupted. 

"Has  Bert  ever  denied  it?"  the  flash  in 
the  girl's  eyes  was  almost  scornful,  and  it 
gave  us  some  faint  glimpse  of  the  esteem 
in  which  she  held  Bert  Frawley. 

"Scored  there,"  Dawn  admitted,  with 
a  little  laugh,  "for  I  must  admit  that  I 
haven't  asked  him.  But  please  go  on. 
Miss  Dodson." 

"We  stopped  when  I  saw  Bert  crossing 
the  lawn.  He  was  leaving  that  night, 
and  I  was  watching  from  the  billiard- 
room  windows.  Mrs.  Freeber  will  tell 
you  that ..." 

Dawn's  movements  were  methodical, 
almost  studied,  as  he  placed  the  billiard 
cue  in  the  closet,  locked  the  door  and 
dropped  the  key  in  his  pocket.  When  he 
faced  about  again,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
strange  elation. 

"Would  you  mind  showing  me  just 
where  you  were  standing,  and  where  you 
saw  Mr.  Frawley,"  he  suggested,  as  he 
led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  room. 

Miss  Dodson  indicated  the  window  un- 
hesitatingly; and  she  likewise  pointed  to  a 
distant  pathway  leading  across  the  rear 
lawn  to  the  garage. 

"He  had  come  out  from  the  city  in  his 
own  car,"  the  girl  continued.  "I  saw  him 
across  the  lawn;  and  when  I  heard  him 
drive  away,  we  stopped  playing.  So  it  is 
impossible  that  Bert  could  have  attacked 
Mr.  Freeber  in  that  manner:  for  when  he 
drove  away,  all  the  billiard  cues  were  in 
this  room,  and  if  any  of  them  had  been 
ink-stained  in  that  way,  we  must  surely 
have  seen  it.  Bert  drove  straight  to  the 
city.  He  has  told  me  so.  So  how  could 
his  finger  prints  get  on  that  cue  when  he 
was  miles  away?    It  is  impossible.    There 

is  a  mistake  somewhere " 

Besides,"     she     continued,     "I 
remember  that  ink-stained  cue  distinctly. 


There  is  a  israall  section  chipped  off  the 
chalked  end,  and  it  is  the  one  which  Mrs. 
Freeber  was  using  when  Bert  Frawley 
drove  away.  You  see,  the  whole  thing  is 
impossible.    Bert  could  not  have  done  it." 

"Was  the  moonlight  particularly  bright 
that  night?"  Dawn  asked. 

"It  was  only  fairly  bright,"  Miss  Dod- 
son replied.  "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  of  a  peculiar  fact  which  has 
been  established  by  science.  It  may  seem 
unfair  to  you.  Miss  Dodson,  but  all 
things  must  be  measured  upon  the  cold 
basis  of  passibility.  The  pathway  which 
you  have  indicated,  as  the  place  where 
you  saw  Mr.  Frawley,  is  forty  yards  at 
the  very  least  from  this  window.  Science, 
you  know,  has  proved  definitely  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  hQman  eye  to  identify 
another  person  at  night,  even  with  the 
brightest  of  moonlight,  at  a  distance 
greater  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
yards.  So  no  matter  how  firmly  you 
may  believe  what  you  have  just  stated, 
its  effects  could  be  nullified  in  court  by 
any  careful  lawyer." 

FOR  the  first  time  since  we  had  seen  hfr   | 
the  girl's  lips  quivered,  and   from  the  I 
quick,  hopeless  gleam  which  came  to  her 
eyes  for  an  instant,  it  was  plain  that  the 
foundation  of  confidence  had  been  sud- 
denly swept  from  her. 

"You  have  also  made  me  wonder," 
Dawn  went  on  firmly,  "just  why  you 
should  have  been  watching  at  this  win- 
dow for  Bert  Frawley  to  leave,  and  why 
you  kept  Mrs.  Freeber  playing  billiards 
with  you  until  he  had  gone.  There  are 
links.  Miss  Dodson,  in  every  chain  of 
circumstance.  Possibly,  if  you  would  tell 
me  that,  it  ■  -ould  make  matters  much 
simpler  " 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
girl  stood  there,  with  wide  eyes  and  pale 
cheeks,  staring  at  Donegal  Dawn  as 
though  she  had  founr'  in  the  man  some 
occult  gift  of  prescience  and  when  sh< 
spoke  again,  it  seemed  that  h?  had  con 
ceded  much  in  that  peru  d  through  which 
she  had  stared  -nto  lie  man  s  eyes- 

"I  do  not  propose  to  tell  you  that,  Mr 
Dawn,"  she  returned  calmly  enough  in 
the  end.  "You  .'^eem  'c  be  c  e/er,  terriblj 
so,  to  one  with  mX  limited  experiences 
but  if  you  are  as  gifted  as  you  appear  tt 
be,  you  will  find  •  ut  how  Bert  Frawley'i 
finger  prints  could  get  on  a  billiard  cu« 
when  he  was  miles  away  at  the  time." 

With  that,  she  turned  and  left  us,  anc 
as  she  retreated  down  the  long  hallway 
I  could  not  quite  analyze  the  jumble  o: 
emotions  which  she  had  left  behind  her 
Was  it  admiration  for  her  innate  pridt 
and  her  unswerving  faith  in  Bert  Fraw*^ 
ley?     Was  it  sympathy  for  her  hidde- 
suffering?     Was  it   fear  that   the  ligh: 
heartedness   of   youth    may   have    tovf 
with  her  sentiments?     Yet  whatever   \ 
was.  Dawn  was  smiling  upon  me. 

"What  a  shock  it  must  be  for  her!" 
exclaimed,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 

"It  is  always  a  shock.  Brad,  when  tl 
net  closes  about  a  person,"  he  replied,  i 
seemed  with  cold  indifference,  "particu 
larly  when  there  seems  some  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  the  net  is  unjust." 

"Then  you  think  she  may  be  right?" 
asked,  astonished  at  the  tone  of  hope  i 
my  voice. 

Dawn  waved  a  hand  negligently. 

"You  have  seen  as  much  as  I.     Yo 
have   all   the   facts  before   you   which 
possess." 

That  was  the  fatality  of  it;  for  if  Daw 
possessed  no  more  facts  than  I,  then  th 
case  was  all  too  clear,  though  the  moti\ 
behind  it  did  appear  somewhat  eonfusir.; 
For  it  was  difficult  to  understand  ju^ 
how  Elise  Dodson,  whose  life  eventhroug 
moments  of  strain  had  reflected  th 
pride  of  ancestry,  could  conspire  wit 
Bert  Frawley  to  even  the  limited  extei 
of  keeping  Mrs.  Freeber  engaged  in  tl 
billiard  room  while  some  other  act  w: 
being  worked  out  with  her  husband  in  tl 
room  beyond.  Yet  it  was  clear  now  th; 
she  had  aided  to  that  extent;  and  ont 
again,  as  I  pondered  that  point,  I  foun 
myself  wondering  if  Bert  Frawley  were  i 
some  manner  or  other  playing  with  her 
double  role. 


DONEGAL  DAWN,  however,  appea 
ed  to  be  paying  but  little  attentio 
to  that  phase  of  the  case,  for  now  he  ii 
timated  that  he  wanted  an  opportunit 
to  roam  about  the  house  alone  and  t 
make  some  chemical  analyses,  and  < 
that  was  quite  consistent  with  his  habi 
on  such  occasions,  I  was  about  to  lea> 
him.  when  at  this  moment   we  saw  tl 
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OVA  SCOTIA 


By  W.  B.  MacCOY,  K.  C. 


The  Land  of  Romance  and  Beauty 


FOR  ALL  who  would  see  at  close  range  Nature  in 
her  most  beneficent  expression,  when  all  compon- 
ent elements  have  been  harmoniously  combined, 
these  words  of  welcome  are  written.  You  are  invited 
to  come  and  share  in  the  joy  of  a  region  not  yet  spoiled 
by  human  hands.  All  forces  have  contributed  towards 
its  glory  and  in  its  creation  nothing  was  overlooked 
that  might  minirter  to  the  physical  need  and  innermost 
longing  of  man. 

The  most  skilled  word  painter  must  face  a  tremendous 
task  in  attempting  to  do  justice  to  Evangeline's  Land. 
In  its  hills  and  dales,  in  its  meadows  and  marshlands — 
there  romance  lives.  Its  story  is  written  on  a  thousand 
pages  of  history  and  the  book  is  open  all  the  way  from 
the  crumbling  forts  of  Louisburg  to  old  Annapolis  Royal; 
from  Cape  North  to  Cape  Sable.  Small  wonder  that 
one  finds  the  almost  lost  imagination  of  youth  reawaken- 
ing over  the  historic  spots  of  New  Scotland. 

What  visitor  to  Nova  Scotia,  however  casual,  can 
journey  down  through  the  land  where  Evangeline  lived 
— stand  on  the  shores  of  the  "Basin  of  Minas"  and,  look- 
ing off  to  the  northward,  see  stern  old  Blomidon  encircl- 
ed by  soft  white  mists  without  a  feeling  of  the  rare  en- 
chantment that  rests  over  the  place.  "Naught  but 
tradition  remains" — but  a  tradition  that  is  a  romantic 
heritage,  and  over  all  the  Minas  marshland  hovers  the 
charm  of  a  rich  and  varied  history. 

A  spirit  of  romance  envelopes  the  ancient 
country  of  Acadia,  begotten,  it  seems,  largely  by 
the  landscape  rather  than  by  any  particular 
episode  of  the  history  of  the  country.  Yet 
there  are  certain  facts  of  history  that  quicken 
and  stir  the  imagination.  Some  of  its  pages 
are  mellow  with  love  and  patriotism  and  noblest 
self-sacrifice,  others  tell  of  hate  and  greed  and 
ambition.  The  nodding  hemlocks  and  the  mur- 
muring pine  trees  seem  to  whisper  of  the  glory 
and  chivalry  of  the  olden  time;  of  the  bravery  of 
Culloden  Moore;  of  the  struggles  and  devotion 
of  the  loyalists;  of  the  sufferings  and  endurance 
of  the  Acadians.  It  is  the  region's  native  witch- 
ery casting  its  spell  over  the  mind,  and  the  visi- 
tor with  artistic  sen.sibility  will  forever  keep  in 
memory  the  perpetual  haunting  charm  of  the 
landscape. 

The     Picturesque     Scene 

THE  scenery  of  Nova  Scotia  is  wonderfully 
picturesque.  The  eye  never  wearies  of  the  div- 
ersity of  hill  and  dale,  of  mountain  and  meadow, 
and  of  pleasant  valleys  and  rich  intervales. 
Almost  surrounded  by  the  sea  it  has  broad,  safe  bathing 
beaches,  where  the  surf  from  the  great  restless  Atlantic 
rolls  in  never  ending  rhythm  over  the  smoothly  shelving 
white  sands.  Near-by  rich  fields  of  emerald  green  slope 
gently  down  to  the  sea,  or  mayhap  great  cliffs  rear  them- 
selves reminisoent  of  the  rugged  coasts  of  old  Scotland 

against  which 
the  mighty 
ocean  dashes 
and  breaks,  and 
retreats  to  its 
mysterious 
depths  only  to 
renew  the  end- 
less conflict. 

From  the 
ocean  countless 
inlets  stretch 
inland  for  sev- 
eral miles,  ex- 
panding into 
beautiful  bays 
and  basinsstud- 
ded  with  char- 
ming little  green 
wooded  isles.  At 
any  of  these 
places  the  visi- 
tor may  secure 
dinghys,  canoes, 
and  molorboats 
and  without 
following  any  of 
the  beaten  roads 
of  travel,  may 
explore  to  their 
heart's  content 
and  at  their  own 
coivenience 
these  treasure.-f 
of  nature. 

Tile    Call 


A    Charming     Climate 

PEOPLE  considering  a  vacation  trip  are  always 
interested  in  the  climate  of  the  locality  attracting 
their  attention.  They  know  that  absolute  contentment, 
even  for  a  brief  period,  is  only  possible  when  there  is  a 
friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  elements.  Nova 
Scotia  received  a  full  share  of  climatic  blessings  as  well 
as  scenic  beauties.  Without  extremes,  it  is  the  natural 
haven  of  escape  from  the  un-nerving  heat  of  the  over- 
crowded centres  of  the  inland.  The  panorama  of  the 
seasons  unfolds  itself  in  sweeping  and  magnificent  array, 
and  during  its  summer,  months,  the  Province  has  few 
peers  on  the  American  continent.  No  part  of  the  land 
is  more  than  forty  miles  from  the  laving  waters  of  the 
restless  Atlantic.  All  during  the  season  the  warm  days 
of  summer  are  tempered  by  cool  refreshing  breezes 
laden  with  fragrance  of  the  woods  and  the  revivifying 
salt  tang  of  the  sea. 

The  days  are  unusually  long  with  warm,  balmy  sun- 
shine, and  the  evenings  and  nights  are  cool.  After  the 
warmest  summer  day  the  heat  disappears  and  whether  in 
country  or  city  the  visitor  will  not  have  any  slumberless 
nights  on  this  score  at  least. 

In  nearly  every  part  the  roads  will  be  found  good  for 
motoring  and  at  every  town  and  village  are  garages  where 
motors  may  be  hired  and  suppUes  secured  or  repairs 
effected.      Nova  Scotia  is  spending  $18,000,000  on  high- 


Camp    life 

way  construction  and,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly 
improved  roads,  there  are  many  attractive  trails  for  the 
motorist.  The  tourist  will  find  many  large  modern 
hostelries  while  every  village  has  one  or  more  small 
hotels  or  boarding  houses  which  are  well  conducted, 
and  in  most  places  the  profusion  of  wholesome  fare  is 
of  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

There  is  a  beautiful  drive  leaving  Halifax  on  asplendid 
paved  road,  skirting  the  curving  shores  of  Bedford 
Basin.  On  the  way  pleasant  rest  Inns  overlooking  the 
water,  tempt  the  traveller  to  prolong  his  journey 
almost  indefinitely. 

The  south  shore  of  the  Province  is  filled  with  attract- 
ive bays  and  harbors,  with  their  attendant  beautiful 
little  islands.  Quaint  fishing  villages  and  pastoral  scenes 
have  their  own  quiet  charm,  and  the  shore-side  drives 
are  golden  miles  of  beauty.  Hubbards  is  a  particu- 
larly beautiful  spot  with  excellent  hotels.  Chester  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  popular  summer  centres  in  East- 
ern Canada.  The  yachting,  hoafing  and  bathing  facil- 
ities cannot  be  excelled.  The  visiting  golfer  can  enjoy 
his.  favorite  game  and  in  addition  have  fishing  and 
hunting,  with  all  the  social  pleasures  of  a  fashional  !p 
resort.* 

Historic     Annapolis 

NO  TOUR  would  be  complete  without  a  glimpse  of  the 
famed  Annapolis  Valley.  This  beautiful  fruit  region 
is  a  land  of  almost  everlasting  charm.  One  may  motor 
through  rich  valleys,  snuggled  between  orchard  covered 
slopes  where  the  glory  of  the  blossom  time,  with  the  whole 
landscape  in  a  tumultuous  burtt  of  bloom,  has  scarcely 
faded  before  the  heavy  clusters  of  luscious  fruit  hang 
ripening  in  the  sun. 

Annapolis]Royal  is  the  oldest  town  in  North  Ann-nra 
except  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  is  one  of  the  shrines 
of  history  of  this  country.  There  is  a  fascinEtion  about 
it  which  is  irresistible.  The  basin,  with  its  incomparable 
sunsets  and  changing  lights,  the  varied  and  beautiful 
walks  and  drives,  all  make  it  a  place  where  the  stranger 
loves  to  linger. 


The  island  of 
Cape  Breton  holds 
many  attractions 
for  the  tourist.  Its 
shores  are  washed 
by  the  billows  of 
the  Atlantic  and 
the  shining  waters 
of  the  Bras  D'or 
Lakes  divide  it 
almost  in  twain. 
This  great  inland 
sea  provides  a 
spacious  play- 
ground for  t  h  e- 
yachtsman  and 
gives  a  beautiful 
inland  coast. 
The  shores  are  rug- 
ged and  the  placid 
waters  mirror  tow- 
ering mountain 
and  bold  cliff 
piercing  the   sky. 
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A  Land  of  Hill  and  Valley 

GAPE  BRETON  is  a  country  of  heights  and  depths,  with 
mountains,  hills,  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes  and  to  this 
magnificent  variety  owes  much  of  its  charm;  nothing  is 
monotonous,  nothing  tame,  and  on  every  hand 
the  scene  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  emo- 
tions of  the  keenest  pleasure. 

Halifax,  the  stately  old  Capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
has  for  many  years  been  amecca  for  tourists,  net 
only  because  of  its  interest,  but  for  its  convenience 
as  a  centre  from  which  to  make  trips  to  other 
places  in  the  Province.  For  the  lover  of  the  ocean 
the  surrounding  waters  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  many  other  points  the  names  of  which  recur  to 
thousands  of  tourists,  all  of  which,  however,  have 
their  own  peculiar  and  individual  charm.  The 
historic  old  city  has  one  of  the  finest  and  safest 
deep  water  harbors  in  the  World.  East  and  West 
of  the  city,  which  is  founded  on  a  great  rock,  the 
sea  comes  in,  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  appearing 
only  as  a  thing  of  beauty. 

The  North  West  Arm,  on  the  west,  is  one  of  its 
wonder  spots.  A  placid  sheet  of  water,  the  east 
shore  of  which  is  dotted  with  fashionable  boating 
and  rowing  clubs,  and  on  the  other  with  cosy 
little  bungalows  perched  high  on  the  hillside  or 
set  in  amongst  the  maple  and  birch  trees  which 
grow  densely  down  to  the  granite  guarded  water. 


On  regatta  days  this  beautiful  child  of  the  sea  is  the 
haunt  of  thousands,  and  its  calm  serene  surface  is  alive 
with  varied-colored  canoes,  and  boats.  Fairyland  it  is 
when  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  golden  glory  of  orange  and 
crimson,  and  with  the  dusk  the  moon  climbs  up  over  the 
tree-tops  and  high  in  the  heavens,  casts  a  silvery  be- 
witching light  over  the  phosphorous  waters. 

An    Accessible    Land 

THERE  is  scarcely  a  point  in  Nova  Scotia's  charming 
stretch  of  summer  play-ground  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  railway,  by  water  or  by  highway,  and  has  not 
some   feature  with    utility   for    pleasure    or   recreation. 

Splendid  bathing  beaches  with  nothing  but  the  emer- 
ald of  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  always, 
night  and  day;  can  be  heard  the  pounding  of  the  surf. 
A  few  minutes  will  take  one  to  streams  that  .vield  the 
wary  trout,  or  a  short  ride  in  a  motor-boat  will  afford  the" 
III  gler  plenty  of  deep-sea  fishing.  Saddle  horses,  auto- 
mobiles, motor-boats  and  tennis  courts  are  at  one's  dis- 
posal and  the  possibilities  for  pleasure  and  sport  are 
boundless. 

Camping  with  all  its  pleasures  is  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful ways  of  enjoying  a  simmer  vacation,  particularly 
when  one  has  interesting  canoe  rdr'iv  and  beautiful  syV 
van  glades  for  camping  spots.  For  ihose  who  love 
camping  and  canoeing  there  are  wa't.rg,  all  the  pleasures 
of  outdoor  life  under  ideal  conditions.  A  traveller  seek- 
ing rest  may  find  it  at  any  one  of  ibc>  still  lakes  of  the 
untenanted    wilderness. 

If  you  want  a  summer  ed'l  on  of  Broadwa.x 
come  to  the  land  where  Evangeline  lived.  If  yuu  (/o 
want  to  hear  the  music  of  innumerable  streams  and  water- 
falls; if  you  want  crooning  billows,  wonderful  breezes, 
cool  evenings,  savage  trout,  lordly  moose  and  glii'ering 
stars  there  is  a  little  spot  in  the  East  that  is  cillins:  ;  >  you 
and  it's  down  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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figure  of  a  Chinese  servant  coming  from 
one  of  the  remote  winjfs.  The  man 
passed  us  without  a  Klanco,  like  a  well- 
trained  piece  of  human  machinery;  and  1 
noticed,  as  he  went,  that  there  was  dang- 
ling over  one  arm  a  neatly-pressed  grey 
suit  which  nevertheless  was  spotted  here 
and  there  with  dark  stains. 

Then  Dawn  overtook  him,  with  the 
manner  of  a  man  with  whom  ink  stains 
arc  a  passion. 

"Who  are  you,  and  where  are  you  going 
with  that  suit?"  he  asked,  as  the  China- 
man came  to  a  pause. 

"Me?  Whong  Ho.  Find  him  sluit 
under  bed.  Ask  Mr.  DIodson  ^yhat  do 
with  him." 

"Whose  bed?"  Dawn  demanded. 

"Noblody,"  Whong  informed  calmly, 
and  made  as  though  to  move  on. 

Yet  it  developed  through  the  process  of 
questioning,  that  Whong  had  found  the 
grey  suit  in  a  room  now  unoccupied,  but 
which  was  generally  used  by  Bert  Fraw- 
ley  during  his  many  visits  to  the  Dodson's. 
It  further  appeared  that  this  was  the  suit 
worn  by  young  Frawley  on  the  night  of 
Freeber's  assault;  and  though  it  was 
Frawley  himself  who  admitted  the  fact 
instantly  when  Whong  Ho  carried  the 
suit  across  the  lawn  to  where  he  was 
standing,  he  showed  considerable  im- 
patience with  the  fact  that  there  were 
ink-stains  upon  it.  So  he  followed 
Whong  back  across  the  lawn  to  where 
Dawn  and  I  were  standing.  Fargus 
strolled  up  at  the  same  moment. 

I  AM  not  asking  for  sympathy,  Mr' 
Dawn,"  Bert  FVawley  spoke  in  a  well- 
controlled  voice,  "but  things  are  happen- 
ing here  which  I  cannot  understand.  ..." 
"They  are  perfectly  plain,"  Inspector 
Fargus  put  in.  "A  person  with  half  an  eye 
could  see  them." 

Frawley  went  on,  as  though  he  had  not 
heard  the  interruption. 

"That  is  my  suit.  I  never  denied  it; 
for  it  has  been  here  for  months,  and 
Whong  must  have  known  it.  It  is  an  old 
knock-about  which  I  use  in  strolling 
about  the  country;  but .  .  .when  I  took  it 
off  two  nights  ago,  there  were  none  of 
those  ink-stains  upon  it .  .    " 

Fargus  started  to  laugh,  then  "broke  off 
suddenly  like  a  school-boy  caught  in  an 
improper  act. 

"You  mean  you  didn't  see  any,"  the 
Inspector  corrected.  "A  person  in  a  hurry 
probably  would  not,  for  you  notice  the 
spots  are  pretty  much  on  the  inner  sides 
of  the  sleeves,  and  on  the  outer  sides  of 
the  pant  legs  where  a  person  would  be  apt 
to  rub  his  hands  if  he  was  a  bit  excited." 

"I  tell  you  I  didn't  do  it,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  sudden  anger,  as  he  turned  his  back 
upon  Inspector  Fargus.  "I  can't  talk  to 
that  persorf,  for  every  move  I  make  he's 
hounding  me  down.  For  Heaven's  sake. 
Dawn,  give  me  a  minute  away  from  him." 

T^OGETHER  we  three  made  our  way 
A  back  to  the  reading-room,  and  it  was 
with  a  sigh  almost  of  relief  that  Frawley 
sank  into  a  chair  and  allowed  some  of  the 
mask  of  calmness  to  slip  from  him. 

"Confess!"  His  laugh  was  slightly  hy- 
sterical. "Confess!  Yes.  I  am  going  to 
confess.  My  God,  Dawn!  I  know  noth- 
mg  about  the  robbery.  And  that  is  my 
confession.  I  did  threaten  Freeber  that 
night,  just  as  that  note  of  his  to  Mr 
Dodson  says.  But  I  did  not  run  away 
Dawn,  I  want  you  to  believe  that  I 
went  away  because  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
stay  in  the  same  house  with  the  man  a  day 
longer  without  assaulting  him,  perhaps 
something  worse.  We  were  quarrelling 
fearfully  I  am  afraid.  I  did  even  put 
my  hands  upon  him;  I  think  I  choked  him 
just  a  httle.  And  it  was  then  that  the 
ink  was  upset;  but  it  spilled  over  the 
writing-table,  and  there  was  none  of  it 
upon  my  hands  or  my  clothes.  I  left 
then,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since  I 
■f  y°"',  J^awn,  that  is  the  God's  truth  of 
It:  and  the  rest  of  it  I  cannot  understand  " 
You  are,  of  course,  shielding  the  Dod- 
sons  in  something."  The  suddenness  of 
Uawn  s  charge  seemed  to  strike  Frawley 
like  the  flip  of  a  lash  upon  the  face  For 
his  features  went  gray,  and  he  appeared 
to  shrink  involuntarily. 
Dawn  went  on  firmly. 
"Miss  Dodson  has  practically  admitted 
that  she  detained  Mrs.  Freeber  in  the 
bilhard-room  that  night  while  you 
what  shall  we  call    it? ...  .  worked    your 

will   upon    Freeber Besides,   there   is 

another  little  thing  which  was  sent  up  to 
me  from  the  telegraph  office  a  short  time 
ffP-  It  's  a  copy  of  the  telegram  which 
Miss  Dodson  sent  to  you  on  the  morning 
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of  the  assault;  and  it  is  interesting  chiefly 
because  of  what  it  does  not  say.  The  one 
word  'To-night,'  rather  provokes  the 
curiosity,  does  it  not,  particularly  as  it 
was  the  same  night  that  Freeber  met 
with  his  little  misfortune?  So  the  thing  is 
perfectly  clear  up  to  a  certain  point.  You 
are  shielding  the  Dodsons— in  what?" 

FOR  a  time  Bert  Frawley  met  the  com- 
pelling gaze  of  Donegal  Dawn,  just  as 
Elise  Dodson  had  done  but  a  few  min- 
utes ago;  and  with  the  youth,  as  with  the 
girl,  it  seemed  that  some  of  the  futility  of 
struggle  had  been  stripped  aside,  for 
when  at  length  his  words  came  they  were 
a  concession,  an  admission  of  much. 

"I  could  not  tell  you  that,"  he  said 
simply,  yet  almost  with  despair. 

"Not  even  with  that  finger-marked 
billiard  cue  staring  you  in  the  face?" 

"My  God,  Dawn,  are  you  going  to  be 
worse  than  that  fool  Fargus?" 

Just  there  Dawn  did  a  surprising  thing. 
He  smiled  abruptly;  and  he  patted  Bert 
Frawley  lightly  upon  the  shoulder. 

"I  think  not,"  he  replied  easily.  "Per- 
haps I  have  merely  gratified  a  whim  of 
mine  to  test  the  strength  of  human  devo- 
tion. Now,  Frawley,  get  out  of  here. 
And  you,  Brad,  keep  people  away.  I  still 
have  to  make  those  analyses." 
II 

WE  WERE  all  waiting,  some  with 
strained  anxiety,  some  with  mere 
curiosity,  some  with  confidence,  when 
Donegal  Dawn  completed  his  ramblings 
and  his  tests,  stepped  into  the  reading- 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Inspector  Fargus  was  the  first  to  speak, 
with  a  trace  of  impatience  showing  in  his 
manner. 

"You  have  satisfied  yourself,  I  hope." 
Dawn's  lips  suggested  a  smile.     "Ab- 
solutely,"  he  replied.    "You   have   con- 
structed your  case,  I  presume,  or  do  you 
want  to  go  into  that?" 

"Want  to  go  into  it?"  the  man  retorted, 
with  increasing  impatience.  "What  is 
there  to  go  into?  It  is  as  clear  as  the  nose 
on  your  face.  Frawley  and  Freeber  quar- 
elled.  They  had  a  scuffle.  The  ink  was 
spilled;  some  of  it  got  on  Frawley's  hands 
and  clothes.  The  women  left  the  bilhard 
room.  Frawley  went  out  and  got  a  cue. 
While  he  was  gone,  Freeber  sat  down  to 
write  that  note  to  Mr.  Dodson.  He  was 
still  writing  when  Frawley  hit  him  over 
the  head;  then  the  kid  grabbed  off  the 
money  and  lit  out.  That's  all  there's  to 
it." 

"You  saw  the  note  which  Freeber  was 
writing  to  Mr.  Dodson,"  he  suggested. 
"It  was  all  about  Frawley's  threat;  so  I 
ask  you,  Fargus,  if  you  had  been  Frawley, 
would  you  have  left  that  note  behind 
you?" 

"The  billiard  cue,  of  course,  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  thing,"  he  remarked,  with 
marked  triumph. 

"Exactly,"  Dawn  agreed.  "Now  let  us 
examine  it.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it 
tells  an  interesting  story  You  see  the 
position  of  the  finger  and  thumb  prints, 
for  I  have  sketched  in  the  ones  which 
were  rubbed  out.  Now  just  grip  the  cue 
and  cover  the  prints  with  your  own 
fingers.  .  .   You  can't!  Why?" 

SLOW  puzzlement  spread  over  the 
features  of  Inspector  Fargus;  but  for 
the  moment  I  was  more  interested  in 
watching  the  flush  of  excitement  that 
crept  into  the  cheeks  of  Elise  Dodson  and 
Bert  Frawley,  who  had  been  standing 
there  with  a  certain  suspicion  of  forced 
calm  about  them. 

"You  can't  cover  them  because  you 
are  right-handed,"  Dawn  pointed  out. 
"It  is  simply  that  the  person  who  made 
those  prints  has  the  left  hand  lower  down 
the  cue,  with  the  finger  tips  pointing  in . . . 
a  left-handed  person,  that  is  all." 

A  quick  exclamation  slipped  from 
Frawley's  lips,  and  his  eyes  were  daz- 
zling. 

"Frawley,  by  the  way,  is  right-handed, 
the  same  as  yourself.  Inspector,"  Dawn 
went  on.  "But  that  isn't  the  real  thing 
which  fcounts.  Note  the  position  of  the 
thumb  tips!" 

"I  don't  care  a  rap  about  the  thumb 
tips,"  Fargus  retorted  angrily.  "They're 
Frawley's.  I'll  swear  to  it;  and  that's 
the  end  of  it." 

"Of  course  they  are  Frawley's,"  Dawn 
admitted  readily.  "But  kindly  look  at 
them." 

Fargus  studied  the  prints  shrewdly,  but 
the  inspection  seemed  to  bring  no  new 
light  to  the  fog  of  his  anger,  for  when  he 
looked  up  again  he  declared  with  convic- 


tion: "Those  thumb  prints  are  Frawley's, 
and  there  is  enough  evidence  here  to  con- 
vict him  in  any  court  in  the  country." 

"Viewed  from  your  angle,  I  am  afraid 
there  is,"  Dawn  mused,  "and  that  is  the 
unfortunate  part  of  it.  But  notice  closely. 
The  cue  at  the  point  of  the  finger  prints 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  thumb  prints,  showing  the 
balls  of  the  thumbs,  are  both  directly  in 
line  with  the  finger  prints  showing  the 
balls  of  the  finger  ends.  Which  is  im- 
possible! There  is  no  living  man  with  a 
normal  hand,  who  could  possibly  leave 
thumb  prints  in  such  a  position  as  that. 
Grip  the  cue  with  both  hands.  Where  do 
the  thumbs  go?  They  overlap  the  first 
finger;  and  in  no  possible  manner  could  a 
person  twist  his  thumb  in  such  a  position 
that  the  print  of  the  ball  would  rest  flat 
upon  the  cue  beside  the  print  of  the  first 
finger.  The  thing  is  humanly  impos- 
sible  " 

FARGUS  worked  with  the  cue  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  through  the 
pause  a  flush  of  confusion  gradually  crept 
up  beneath  the  tan  of  his  cheeks.  At 
length  he  glanced  up  reluctantly. 

"You're  right,"  he  admitted;  then  he 
tried  to  laugh.  "That  means  you  have 
kicked  over  my  whole  case,  Dawn?" 

"Possibly,"  Dawn  agreed,  "but  let  us 
follow  things  through  logically.  Those 
prints  were  put  there  by  some  person 
who  is  an  expert  in  his  line,  but 
who  overlooked  the  point  that  he  could 
betray  himself  by  putting  the  thumb 
prints  in  the  wrong  position.  It  was 
upon  that  observation,  of  course,  that  I 
worked  from  the  first.  That  is  why  it  was 
so  simple  to  discover  the  guilty  party." 

Fargus  ran  a  hand  slowly  through  his 
hair,  as  though  the  fogs  were  still  thick 
about  him. 

"I  don't  follow  you,"  he  declared,  with 
a  certain  tinge  of  admiration  creeping 
to  the  surface. 

"As  I  have  said,  the  rest  was  simple, 
with  that  much  to  go  upon,"  Dawn  re- 
sumed. "Knowing  that  some  person  had 
deliberately  placed  Bert  Frawley's  finger 
prints  upon  the  cue,  following  the  fine 
opening  which  Frawley's  quarrel  with 
Freeber  provided,  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  I  should  examine  the  ink  closely. 
Ordinarily  a  person  would  not  notice  the 
clue  there,  but  if  you  look  carefully, 
Fargus,  you  will  see  that  the  ink  upon 
the  billiard  cue  has  a  high  lustre,  and 
that  though  it  seems  to  be  a  jet  black, 
there  is  a  tint  of  brown  running  through 
it.  The  ink  which  was  spilled  upon  the 
writing  table  is  a  pure  black  ink,  without 
the  lustre.  That,  in  itself,  would  mean 
nothing,  except  for  the  analyses  which  I 
have  made.  The  answer  is  that  there 
were  two  distinct  inks." 

"My  God!"  Fargus  exclaimed,  as  he 
ruffled  his  hair  still  more.  "You  mean 
the  ink  on  the  cue  isn't  the  ink  Freeber 
was  using?" 
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"Exactly  that,"  Dawn  informed.  "TIm 
ink  in  that  bottle,  which  Freeber  w;. 
using,  and  which  was  partly  spilled  om 
the  table  and  his  clothing,  was  men  I 
one  of  those  cheap,  old-style  inks,  contai: 
ing  a  combination  of  tannic  acid  andferr; 

oxide  as  its  foundation The  other 

ink,  found  on  Frawley's  grey  suit  and 
upon  the  billiard  cue,  was  entirely  differ- 
ent, showing  of  course  that  it  had  been 
deliberately  placed  upon  the  cue  and  on 
the  suit.  It  is  a  peculiar  ink,  of  the  sort 
which  is  ordinarily  bought  in  sticks,  to  be 
mixed  with  water  and  used  with  a  brush, 
and  it  is  the  over-dilution  which  produces 
that  brownish  tint  showing  through  the 
jet  black.  It  contains  neither  tannic  acid 
nor  ferric  oxide;  but  there  is  in  it  a  high 
percentage  of  the  soot  which  comes  from 
the  burning  of  oil  of  sesamum,  and  there 
is  as  well  some  mucilage  and  a  trace  of 
musk " 

Dawn  glanced  about  indolently,  then 
through  the  intense  silence  he  added: 

"It  is,  of  course,  Chinese  ink.  The  rest 
is  obvious." 

Donegal  Dawn  rose  to  his  feet,  as 
though  the  case  were  finished;  but  the 
sound  of  Fargus'  voice  cut  through  the 
amazed  silence. 

"Whong  Ho?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Precisely,"  Dawn  agreed.  "You  will 
find  him  in  that  closet  just  behind  you, 
Inspector,  where  I  thought  it  best  to  lock 
him  up.  The  money  is  in  a  box  back  in 
his  sleeping  room,  beside  a  stick  of  that 
Chinese  ink  and  a  half  dozen  sets  of 
gelatine  finger  prints  of  every  member  in 
the  house.  Whong,  it  appears,  is  some- 
thing of  an  artist,  and  is  industrious.  He 
has  been  prepared  for  just  such  an  emerg- 
ency as  this  for  some  time,  but  all  big 
failures,  of  course,  hinge  upon  some  trif- 
ling detail." 

DAWN  broke  off  his  sentence  hurriedly 
for  there,  before  him,  were  Elise  Dod- 
son and  Bert  Frawley,  and  the  message 
which  lay  in  their  eyes  was  far  deeper  and 
more  devoted  than  anything  which  could 
ever  be  freed  from  the  human  tongue. 

"That,  of  course,  was  the  strange  part 
of  it,"  Dawn  confessed  some  time  later. 
"I  did  forget  at  the  time  to  find  out  just 
how  young  Frawley  had  been  shielding 
the  Dodsons  on  that  unfortunate  night; 
but  Solomon  Dodson  was  grateful.  He 
opened  up  his  heart  to  me.  The  Freebers 
it  appears,  were  most  unwelcome  guests.  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  some  other  time,  but 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  Freeber 
was  a  polite  blackmailer  who  had  a  grip 
on  Dodson.  Miss  Dodson  knew  some- 
thing of  it,  and  Frawley  was  trying  to 
help  her  out  by  threatening  Freeber  and 
by  quarrelling  with  the  man.  What  the 
end  would  have  been,  goodness  only 
knows.  ..  Except  that  Destiny,  in  the 
shape  of  Whong  Ho,  stepped  in.  Well, 
they  will  all  be  happy  now,  for  Freeber, 
I  hear,  has  left  the  country." 


Ovington's     Bank 

Continued  from  page  25 


When  she  heard  his  footsteps  on  the 
road  "Is  it  you?"  she  cried.  And  as  he 
came  forward  into  the  light  ,"0h,  Arthur!" 
she  wailed,  "What  have  you  brought  us 
to?  What  have  you  done?  And  the 
times  and  times  I've  warned  you!  Didn't 
I  tell  you  that  those  Ovingtons — " 

"Well,  come  in  now,  mother,"  he  said. 
He  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head. He  was  very  patient  with  her— let 
it  be  said  to  his  credit. 

"But,  oh  dear,  dear!"  She  had  lost 
control  of  herself  and  could  not  stay  her 
complaints  if  she  would.  "You  would 
have  your  way!  And  you  see  what  has 
come  of  it!  You  would  do  it!  And  now — 
what  am  I  to  say  to  your  uncle?" 

"You  can  leave  him  to  me,"  Arthur 
replied  doggedly.  "And  for  goodness  sake, 
mother,  come  in  and  shut  the  door.  You 
don't  want  to  talk  to  the  village,  I  sup- 
pose?   Come  in." 

HE  SHEPHERDED  her  into  the  par- 
lour and'  closed  the  door  on  them. 
He  was  cold  and  he  went  to  the  fire  and 
stooped  over  it,  warming  his  hands  at  the 
blaze. 

"But  the  bank?" 

"Oh,  the  bank's  gone,"  he  said. 

She  began  to  cry.  "Then,  I  don't  know 
what's  to  become  of  us!"  she  sobbed.  "It's 
everything  we  have  to  live  upon!  And 
you  know  it  wasn't  I  signed  the  order  to— 
to  your  uncle!    I  never  did.    It  was  you— 


wrote  my  name.    And  now- — it  has  ruined 
us!    Ruined  us!" 

His  face  grew  darker.  "If  you  wish  to 
ruin  us,"  he  said,  "at  any  rate  if  you  wish 
to  ruin  me,  you'll  talk  like  that!  As  it  is 
you'll  not  lose  your  money,  or  only  a  part  of 
it.  The  bank  can  pay  everyone,  and 
there'll  be  something  over.  A  good  deal, 
I  fancy,"  putting  the  best  face  on  it. 
"You'll  get  back  the  greater  part  of  it." 
Then,  changing  the  subject  abruptly, 
"What  did  Clement  Ovington  want?" 

"I  don't  — know,"  she  sobbed.  But  al- 
ready his  influence  was  mastering  her; 
already  she  was  a  little  comforted.  "He 
asked  for  you.  I  didn't  see  him — I  could 
not  bear  it.  I  suppose  he  came  to — to  tell 
me  about  the  bank." 

"Well,  '  ungraciously,  "he  might  have 
spared  hir.^self  the  trouble."  And  under 
his  breath  \~e  added  a  curse.  "Now  let 
me  have  seme  tea,  mother,  I'm  tired — 
dog-tired.  I  had  no  sleep  last  night.  And 
I  want  to  see  Pugh  before  he  goes.  He 
must  take  a  note  for  me — to  Garth." 
"I'm  afraid  the  Squire — " 
"  Oh,  hang  the  Squire!  It's  not  to  him,' 
impatiently,  "it's  to  Josina,  if  you  must 
know." 

She  perked  up  a  little  at  that — she  had 
always  some  hope  of  Josina;  and  the  re- 
turn to  every  day  life,  the  clatter  of  the 
tray,  as  it  was  brought  in,  the  act  of  giv- 
ing him  his  tea  and  seeing  that  he  had 
what  he  liked,  the  mere    bustling  about 
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How  He  Wrote 

"The  OutUne  of  History" 

Finding  himself  one  afternoon  with  nothing 
else  to  do, 

"I  think,"  said  Wells  the  Novelist,  "I'll  write 
a  book  or  two — 

Let's  see!  A  tract?  A  book  of  fact?  A  tale  of 
mystery? 

By  Jove!  I'll  write  a  stranger  thing — a  truth- 
ful history! 

A  history  compact,  complete — a  record  of  the 
ages — 

To  educate  the  average  man  and  quite  confute 
the  sages. 

Methinks  the  job  can  be  knocked  off  in  thir- 
teen hundred  pages." 

He  called  his  wife:  "My  dear,"  said  he,  "please 
write  at  my  dictation! 

Ho  hum!  We'd  best  explain  at  once  this  bus- 
iness of  creation." 

Explain  he  could!  Explain  he  would!  In  phras- 
es clear,  pellucid, 

He  did  what  none  had  ever  done — he  made 
the  treatise  lucid — 

A  history  of  struggling  life;  a  picture  of  all 
time, 

From  strange  beginnings  aeons  back — back 
from  proemial  slime — 

Man's  slow  and  gradual  ascent;  his  weary, 
footsore  climb. 

In  fascinating  Wellsian  prose,  in  accents  clear 

and  bold. 
He  thunders  down  the  ages — from  the  Stone 

to  ours — the  Gold! 
Romantic  legends?  Not  for  him!  His  vision's 

sure  as  Fate. 
He's  not  deceived  by  titles  such  as  "Bonaparte 

the  Great." 
He  lacks  the  schoolboy's  reverent  fear  of  much 

divided  Gaul. 
He  shows  that  cultured  Rome  was  not  so  cul- 
tured after  all. 
Says  he  "For  Gibbon's  History  I  must  decline 

to  fall!" 

Like  a  bright  shaft  of  sunlight  in  a  dark  .and 

musty  vault. 
He  brings  his  searching  gaze  to  bear  on  fact, 

and  fraud,  and  fault, 
He  tears  away  the  shams,  the  cant,  the  lies  that 

long  prevailed — 
The  million-stranded  web  with  which  the  face 

of  Truth  is  veiled. 
He  shows  the  world  as  it  has  been — and  then, 

as  it  may  be — 
A  better,  kinder,  brighter  world,  when  man  at 

last  is  free. 
When,  from  a  vision,  "Brotherhood"  becomes 

reality. 

The  critics  find  the  "Outline"  great— for  90 

million  reasons. 
The  Post  (Chicago  I  calls  it  "the  best  book  in 

many  seasons." 
The  New  Republic  showers  it  with  adjectives 
re.splendent — 
I  do  not  know  just  what  they  mean)  they  call 

the  work  "transcendent!" 
To  read  this  book  is  In  itself  (according  to 
The  Nation— 
I  heartily  agree  with  them)  a  thorough  educa- 
tion!" 
I'd  not  swap  mine  for  all  the  other  histories 
in  creation! 
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the  World! 

TN  'THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY"  he  has  given  us  the  most  talked 
A  about,  the  most  successful,  and  the  greatest  book  of  this  generation.  A 
complete  History  of  Mankind,  beginning  with  the  Ape  Man  and  ending 
with  The  League  of  Nations—and  written  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  that 
people  everywhere  are  reading  it  eagerly,  avidly,  and  getting  as  much  enjov- 
ment  out  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  most  thrilling  of  popular  novels.  News- 
papers the  world  over  are  a  unit  in  commending  it;  note  the  newspaper  ex- 
tracts below.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  this  great  wonderful  book 
nave  been  sold  for  $10.50  each— but— 

You  Can  Get  It— Free  of  Charge 

"THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY"  is  printed  on  India  paper  and  comes 
to  you  in  one  great  volume  of  almost  1,200  pages.  You  will  get  some  rough 
niental  jolts— fairy  tales  you  have  believed  in  all  your  life  will  be  reveal- 
ed to  you,  for  the  first  time,  in  their  true  light— you  will  be  amazed,  aghast, 
enhghtened  by  many  of  the  things  you  will  read  in  this  book— but  you  will 
learn  the  truth— you  will  know,  at  last,  what  History  really  means. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  book  which  the  world's  greatest  English- 
speaking  press  acclaimed  in  such  unmeasured  praise? 


"Our  candid  belief  is  that,  in  this  work,  Mr. 
Wells  has  done  more  for  the  good  of  Europe  than 
all  the  activities  of  practical  statesmen  have 
accomplished  in  a  generation.  No  edict,  dis- 
covery, speech,  sermon.  Act  of  Parliament,  lit- 
erary work  or  painting,  or  any  number  of  them, 
have  done  so  much  to  reveal  to  us  the  truth  of 
mankind's  common  history." 

— London    Nation 

"Here,  at  last,  is  a  history  of  all  men — for  all 
men.  It  is  our  history— yours  and  mine.  Let  us 
not  neglect  it." 

— Minneapolis  Journal 

"This  is  indeed  a  transcendent  work.  It  is 
appalling  to  try  to  recommend  it.  The  thing  is 
really  too  big  even  for  publishers'  superlatives." 

— New  Republic 

"One  of  the  great  books  of  our  generation." 

^-Chicago  Post 

"A  literary  event  of  world-wide  importance." 

— Boston  Traiiscript 


"There  is  no  basis  for  comparison  between 
Mr.  Wells'  'Outline  of  History'  and  the  works  of 
other  historians.  In  a  broad  and  exalted  sense, 
his  book  is  one  of  the  prime  literary  products  of 
this  remarkable  age." 

— Christian  Herald 

"Among  the  most  exciting  books  ever  written. 
Wells  is  able  to  talk  of  fossils  and  hold  the  reader 
on  the  edge  of  his  seat." 

— New  York  Tribune 

"All  are  agreed  that  in  point  of  industry,  com- 
prehensiveness of  vision,  continuity  of  narrative 
and  lucidity  of  style  it  is  the  most  notable  pro- 
duction of  the  second  decade  of  the  century." 

— San  Francisco  Bull>'ti,i 

•'President  Ernest  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth 
voiced  the  common  opinion  of  many  when  he 
said:  'If  you  can  read  but  one  book  during  tho 
year,  that  book  should  be  Wells'  "Outline  of 
History".'  " 

— The  Manchester  Uvion 
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him,  did  more  to  restore  her.  The  lighted 
room,  the  blazing  fire,  the  cheerful  board 
— in  face  of  these  thinifs  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve in  ruin,  or  to  fancy  that  life  would 
not  be  always  as  it  had  been.  She  began 
again  to  have  faith  in  him. 

AND  he,  whose  natural  bent  it  was  tobe 
sanguine,  whose  spirits  had  already 
repounded  from*  the  worst,  shared  the 
feeling  which  he  imparted.  That  she 
knew  the  worst  was  something;  that  at 
any  rate  was  over.  Confidently,  he  began 
to  build  his  house  again.  "You  won't 
lose,"  he  said,  casting  back  the  locks  from 
his  forehead  with  the  gesture  peculiar  to 
him.  "Or  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds 
at  worst,  mother.  That  will  be  all  right. 
I'll  see  to  that.  And  my  uncle  you  may 
leave  him  to  me.  He's  been  vexed  with 
me  before,  and  I've  brought  him  round. 
Oh,  I  know  him.  I've  no  doubt  that  I 
can  manage  him." 

"But  Josina?"  timidly.  "D'you  know 
she  was  terribly  low,  Arthur— about 
something  to-day.  She  wouldn't  tell  me, 
but  there  was  something.  She  didn't 
seem  to  want  to  talk  about  you." 

He  winced,  and  for  a  moment  his  face 
fell.  But  he  recovered  himself,  and,  "Oh, 
I'll  soon  put  that  right,"  he  answered 
confidently.  "I  shall  see  her  in  the  morn- 
ing. She's  a  good  soul  is  Josina.  I  can 
count  on  her.  Don't  you  fret,  mother. 
You'll  see,  it  will  all  come  right— with  a 
little  management." 

"Well,  I  know  you're  very  clever,  Ar- 
thur.   But  Jos — " 

"Jos  is  afraid  of  him,  that's  all."  And 
laughing,  "Oh,  I've  an  arrow  in  my  quiver, 
yet,  mother.  We  shall  see.  But  I  must 
see  Jos  in  the  morning.  Is  Pugh  there? 
I'll  write  to  her  now  and  ask  her  to  meet 
me  at  the  stile  at  ten  o'clock.  Nothing 
like  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

On  the  morrow  he  did  not  feel  quite  so 
confident.  The  sunshine  and  open  wea- 
ther of  the  day  before  had  given  place  to 
rain  and  fog,  and  when,  after  crossing  the 
plank-bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  he 
took  the  field  path  which  led  to  Garth, 
mist  hid  the  more  distant  hills,  and  even 
the  lime-stone  ridge  which  rose  to  them. 
The  vale  had  ceased  to  be  a  vale,  and  he 
walked  in  a  plain,  sad  and  circumscribed, 
bounded  by  ghostly  hedges,  which  in 
their  turn  vanished  in  grey  space.  That 
the  day  should  affect  his  spirits  was  nat- 
ural, that  his  position  should  appear 
less  hopeful  was  natural,  too,  and  he  told 
himself  to,  and  strove  to  rally  his  courage. 
He  strode  along,  swinging  his  stick  and 
swaggering,  though  there  was  no  one  to 
see  him.  And  from  time  to  time  he  whis- 
tled to  prove  that  he  was  free  from  care. 

AFTER  all,  the  fact  that  it  rained  did 
not  alter  matters.  Wet  or  dry  he 
had  saved  the  squire's  life,  and  a  man's 
life  was  his  first  and  last  and  greatest 
possession  and  not  least  valued  when  near 
its  end.  He  who  saved  it  had  a  claim, 
and  much — much  must  be  forgiven  him. 
Then,  too,  he  reminded  himself  that  the 
old  man  was  no  longer  the  hard,  immov- 
able block  that  he  had  been.  The  loss  of 
sight  had  weakened  him;  he  had  broken 
a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  months.  He 
could  be  cajoled,  persuaded,  made  to  see 
things,  and  surely  with  Josina's  help  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  put  such  a 
colour  on  the — loan  of  the  securities  as 
might  make  it  appear  a  trifle.  Courage! 
A  little  courage  and  all  would  be  well  yet. 

He  was  still  hopeful  when  he  saw  Jos- 
ina's figure  muffled  in  a  cloak  and  poke- 
bonnet  grow  out  of  the  mist  before  him. 
The  girl  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  half-way  stile  which  had  been 
their  trysting-place  from  childhood;  and 
what  little  doubt  he  had  felt  as  to  her  wil- 
lingness to  help  him,  died  away.  He 
whistled  a  little  louder,  and  swung  his 
stick  more  carelessly,  and  he  spoke  be- 
fore he  came  up  to  her. 

"Hallo,  Jos!"  he  cried  cheerfully. 
"You're  before  me.  But  I  knew  that  I 
could  count  on  you,  if  I  could  count  on 
any  one.  I  only  came  from  London  last 
night,  and — "  his  stick  over  his  shoulder 
and  his  head  thrown  back —  "I  knew  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  see  you,  and 
get  your  help.  Why?"  In  spite  of  him- 
self his  voice  fell  a  tone.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

"Oh,  Arthur!"  she  said.  And  the  two 
words  finished  what  her  look  had  begun. 
His  eyes  dropped.  "How  could  you? 
How  could  you  do  it?" 

"Why — why  surely  you're  not  going  to 
turn  against  me?"  he  exclaimed 

."And  he  was  blind!     Blind!     And  he 


trusted  you.     He  trusted  you,  Arthur." 

""The  devil!"  roughly— for  how  could 
he  meet  this  save  by  bluster.  "If  we're 
going  to  talk  like  that— but  you  don't 
understand,  Jos.  It  was  business  and 
you  don't  understand,  I  tell  you." 

"He  does." 

Two  words  only,  but  they  rang  a  knell 
in  his  ears.  They  gripped  him  in  the 
moment  of  his  swagger,  left  him  bare  be- 
fore her,  a  culprit,  dumb. 

"He  has  felt  it  terribly!  Terribly,"  she 
continued.  "He  was  blind  and  you  de- 
ceived him.  Whom  can  he  trust  now, 
Arthur?" 


H 


E  STROVE  to  rally  his  confidence. 
He  could  not  meet  her  gaze,  but  he 
tapped  a  rail  of  the  stile  with  his  .stick. 
"Oh,  but  that's  nonsense!"  he  said.  "Non- 
sense! But  of  course,  if  you  are  against 
me,  if  you  are  not  going  to  help  me — " 

"How  can  I  help  you?  He  will  not 
hear  your  name." 

"I  can  tell  you  how — quite  easily,  if  you 
will  let  me  explain?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"But  you  can.  If  you  are  willing,  that 
is.    Of  course,  if  you  are  not?" 

"What  can  I  do?    He  knows  all." 

"You  can  remind  him  of  what  I  did  for 
him,"  he  answered  eagerly.  "I  saved  his 
life.  He  would  not  be  alive  now  but  for 
me.  You  can  tell  him  that.  Remind 
him  of  that,  Jos.  Tell  him  that,  sometime 
after  dinner  when  he  is  in  a  good  humour. 
He  owes  his  life  to  me,  and  that's  not  a 
small  thing — is  it?  Even  he  must  see  that 
he  owes  me  something.  What's  a  paltry 
thousand  or  two  thousand — and  I  only 
borrowed  them,  he  won't  lose  a  penny  by 
it — not  a  penny!"  earnestly.  "What's 
that  in  return  for  a  man's  life?  He  must 
know — " 

"He  does  know!"  she  cried,  and  the 
honest  indignation  in  her  eyes,  the  indig- 
nation that  she  could  no  longer  restrain, 
scorched  him.  For  this  was  too  much, 
this  was  more  than  even  she,  gentle  as  she 
was,  could  bear.  "He  does  know  all — all, 
Arthur!"  she  repeated  severely.  "That  it 
was  not  you — not  you  but  Clement,  Mr. 
Ovington,  who  saved  him!  And  fought  for 
him —  that  night!  Oh,  Arthur,  for  shame! 
For  shame!  I  did  not  think  so  meanly  of 
you  as  this!  I  did  not  think  that  you 
would  rob  another — " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  He  tried  to 
bluster  afresh,  but  the  stick  shook  in  his 
hand.    "Confound  it,  whatdoyou  mean?" 

"What  I  say,"  she  answered  firmly. 
"And  it  is  no  use  to  deny  it,  for  my  father 
knows  it.  He  knows  all.  He  has  seen 
Clement—" 

"Clement,  eh?"  bitterly.  "Oh,  it's 
Clement  now,  is  it?"  He  was  white  with 
rage  and  chagrin,  furious  at  the  failure  of 
his  last  hope.  "It's  that  way,  is  it?  You 
have  gone  over  to  that  prig,  have  you? 
And  he's  told  you  this?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  believe  him?" 

"I  do." 

"You  believe  him  against  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "For  it  is  the  truth, 
Arthur.  I  know  that  he  would  not  tell  me 
anything  else." 

"And  I?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
would?" 

She  was  silent. 

It  was  check  and  mate,  the  loss  of  his 
last  piece,  the  close  of  the  game — and  he 
knew  it.  With  all  in  his  favour  he  had 
made  one  false  move,  then  another  and  a 
graver  one,  and  this  was  the  end. 

HE  COULD  not  face  it  out.  There  was 
no  more  to  be  said,  nothing  more  to 
be  done,  only  shame  and  humiliation  if  he 
stayed.  He  flung  a  word  of  passionate, 
incoherent  abuse  at  her,  and  before  she 
could  reply  he  turned  his  back  on  her  and 
strode  away.  Sorrowfully  Jos  watched 
him  as  he  hurried  along  the  path,  cutting 
at  the  hedge  with  his  stick,  cursing  his 
luck,  cursingthetrickeryof  others,  cursing, 
cursing  at  last,  perhaps,  his  own  folly. 
She  watched  him  until  the  ghostly  hedges 
and  the  misty  distances  veiled  him  from 
sight. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  burst  in  upon  his 
mother  at  the  Cottage  and  demanded 
twenty  pounds.  "Give  it  me  and  let  me 
go!"  he  cried.  "Do  you  hear,  I  must  have 
it!  If  you  don't  give  it  me,  I  shall  cut  my 
throat!" 

Scared  by  his  manner,  his  haggard  eyes, 
his  look  of  misery,  the  poor  woman  did 
not  even  protest.  She  went  upstairs  and 
fetched  the  sum  he  asked  for.  He  took  it. 
kissed  her  with  lips  still  damp  with  rain, 
and  bidding  her  send  his  clothes  as  he 
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CHAPTER   XLII 

IWUN'T  do  it!  I  wun't  do  it!"  the 
Squire  muttered  stubbornly.  "Mud 
and  blood'll  never  mix.  Shape  the  chip 
as  you  will  'tis  part  of  the  block!  Girls' 
whimsies  are  women's  aches,  and  they 
that's  older  must  judge  for  them.  She'd 
only  repent  of  it  when  'twas  too  late,  and 
I've  paid  my  debt  and  there's  an  end  of 
it."     - 

From  the  hour  of  that  scene  at  Oving- 
ton's  he  had  begun  to  recover.  From  that 
moment  he  began  to  wear  a  stiff  upper  Hp 
and  to  give  his  orders  in  hard,  sharp  tones, 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  give  them  in  days 
when  he  could  see;  as  if,  in  truth,  his 
irruption  into  the  life  of  the  town  and  his 
action  at  the  bank  had  re-established  him 
in  his  own  eyes.  Those  about  him  were 
quick  to  see  the  change — he  had  taken, 
said  they,  a  new  lease  of  life.  "May  be 
'tis  just  a  flicker,"  Calamy  observed 
cautiously;  but  even  he  had  to  admit  that 
the  flame  burned  higher  for  the  time,  and 
privately  he  advised  the  new  man  who 
filled  Thomas's  place  to  "hop  it  when 
the  master  spoke,"  or  he'd  hop  it  to  some 
purpose. 

The  result  was  that  there  was  a  general 
quickening  up  in  the  old  house.  The 
Master's  hand  was  felt,  and  things  moved 
to  a  livelier  tune.  To  some  extent,  pride 
had  to  do  with  this,  for  the  rumour  of  the 
Squire's  doings  in  Aldersbury  had  flown 
far  and  wide  and  made  him  the  talk  of  the 
county.  He  had  saved  the  bank.  He  had 
averted  ruin  from  hundreds.  He  had 
saved  the  country-side.  He  had  paid  in 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Naturally  his  people    were  proud  of  him. 

And  doubtless  the  bold  part  he  had 
played  had  given  the  old  man  a  fillip; 
others  had  stood  by  while  he,  blind  as  he 
was,  had  asserted  himself,  and  acted,  and 
rescued  the  country-side  from  a  great 
misfortune.  But  the  stiffness  he  showed 
was  not  due  to  this  only.  It  was  assumed 
to  protect  himself.  "I  wun't  do  it!  I 
wun't  do  it!  It's  not  i'  reason,"  he  told 
himself  over  and  over  again;  and  in  his 
own  mind  he  fought  a  perpetual  battle. 
On  the  one  side  contended  the  opinions 
of  a  life-time  and  the  prejudices  of  a 
caste,  the  beUefs  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  and  a  pride  of  birth  that  had 
come  down  from  an  earlier  day;  on  the 
other  the  girl's  tremulous  gratitude,  her 
silence,  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his 
sleeve,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  unceas- 
ing appeal  of  her  presence. 

Ay,  and  there  were  times  when  he  was 
so  hard  put  to  it  that  he  groaned  aloud. 
No  man  was  more  of  a  law  to  himself,  but 
at  these  times  he  fell  back  on  the  views  of 
others.  What  would  Woosenham  say  of 
it?  How  would  he  hold  up  his  hands? 
And  Chirbury — whose  peerage  he  respec- 
ted, since  it  was  as  old  as  his  own  family, 
if  he  thought  little  of  the  man?  And  Uve- 
dale  and  Cludde,  ay,  and  Acherley,  who, 
rotten  fellow  as  he  was,  was  still  Acherley 
of  Acherley?  They  had  held  the  fort  so 
stoutly  in  Aldshire,  they  had  repelled  the 
moneyed  upstarts  so  proudly,  they  had 
turned  so  cold  a  shoulder  on  Manchester 
and  Birmingham!  They  had  found  in 
their  Peninsula  hero,  and  in  that  remote 
country  churchyard  where  the  maker  of 
an  empire  lay  sleeping  after  life's  fever,  so 
complete  a  justification  for  their  own 
claims  to  leadership  and  to  power!  And 
no  one  had  been  more  steadfast,  more 
dogged,  more  hide-bound  in  their  pride 
and  exclusiveness  than  he. 

NTOW,  if  he  gave  way,  what  would  they 
*  say?  What  laughter  would  there 
not  be,  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other,  what  sneers,  what  talk  of  an  old 
man's  folly,  and  an  old  man's  weakness! 
For  it  was  not  even  as  if  the  man's  father 
had  been  a  Peel  or  the  like,  a  Baring  or  a 
Smith!  A  small  country  banker,  a  man 
just  risen  from  the  mud — not  even  a 
stranger  from  a  distance,  or  a  merchant 
prince  from  God  knows  where!  Oh,  it 
was  impossible.  Impossible!  Garth,  that 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  gentlefolk,  of 
Armigeri  from  Harry  the  Eighth,  to  pass 
nto  the  hands,  into  the  blood  of — no,  it 
'.as  impossible!  All  the  world  of  Aldshire 
•'.ould  jeer  at  it,  or  be  scandalised  by  it. 
"I  wun't  do  it!"  said  the  Squire  for  the 
hundredth  time.  It  was  more  particular- 
ly at  the  thought  of  Acherley  that  he 
quirmed.  He  despised  Acherley,  and  to 
i'P  despised  by  Acherley  —that  was  too 
•tiuch! 

"Of  course."  said  a  small  voice  within 


him,  "he  would  take  the  name  of  Griffin, 
and  in  time — " 

"Mud's  mud,"  rephed  the  Squire  sil- 
ently.   "You  can't  change  it." 

"But  he's  honest,"  quoth  the  small 
voice. 

"So's  Calamy!" 

"He  saved — " 

"And  I  ha'  paid  him!  Damme,  I  ha' 
paid  him!  Ha'  done!"  And  then  "It's 
that  blow  on  the  head  has  moithered  me." 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  month, 
the  Squire  renewing  his  vigour  and  begin- 
ning to  tramp  his  fields  again,  oj  with  the 
new  man  at  his  bridle-hand  to"  ride  the 
old  grey  from  point  to  point,  learning 
what  the  men  were  doing,  inquiring  after 
gaps,  and  following  the  manure  to  the 
clover  ley,  where  the  oats  and  barley 
would  presently  go  in.  Snow  lay  on  the 
upper  hills,  grizzHng  the  brown  sheets  of 
bracken,  and  dappling  the  green  velvet 
of  the  sloping  ling;  the  valley  below  was 
frost-bound.  But  the  Squire  had  a  fire 
within  him,  a  fire  of  warring  elements, 
that  kept  his  blood  running.  He  was 
very  sharp  with  the  men  and  scolded  old 
Fewtrell.  As  for  Thomas's  successor, 
the  lad  learned  to  go  warily  and  kept  his 
tongue  between  his  teeth. 

THE  girl  had  never  complained;  it 
seemed  as  if  that  which  he  had  done 
for  her  had  silenced  her,  as  if  she,  too,  had 
taken  it  for  payment.  But  one  day  she 
was  not  at  table,  and  Miss  Peacock  cut 
up  his  meat  She  did  not  do  it  to  his 
mind — no  hand  but  Jos's  could  do  it  to 
his  mind^and  he  was  querulous  and  dis- 
satisfied. 

"I'm  sure  it's  small  enough,  sir,"  Miss 
Peacock  answered,  feebly  defending  her- 
self. "You  said  you  hked  it  small,  Mr. 
Griffin." 

"I  never  said  I  liked  mince-meat! 
Where  is  the  girl?  What  ails  her?" 

"It's  nothing,  sir.  She's  been  looking 
a  little  peaky  the  last  week  or  two.  That's 
all.    And  to-day — " 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"It's  only  a  headache,  sir.  She'll  be  well 
enough  when  the  spring  comes.  Josina 
was  always  nesh — like  her  mother."   . 

The  Squire  huddled  his  spoon  and  fork 
together,  and  pushed  his  plate  away,  mut- 
tering something  about  d — d  sausage 
meat.  Her  mother?  How  old  had  her 
mother  been  when  she — he  could  not  re- 
member—  but  certainly  a  mere  child  be- 
side him.  Twenty-five  or  so,  he  thought. 
And  she  was  nesh,  was  she?  He  sat, 
shaving  his  chin  with  unsteady  fingers, 
eating  nothing;  and  when  Calamy,  hov- 
ering over  his  plate,  hinted  that  he  had 
not  finished,  he  blew  the  butler  out  of  the 
room  with  a  blast  of  language  that  made 
Miss  Peacock,  hardened  as  she  was,  hold 
up  her  hands.  And  though  Jos  was  at 
breakfast  next  morning,  and  answered 
his  grumpy  questions,  as  if  nothing  were 
amiss,  a  little  seed  of  fear  had  been  sown 
in  the  Squire's  mind  that  grew  as  fast  as 
Jonah's  gourd  and  before  noon  threatened 
to  shut  out  the  sun. 

A  silk  purse  could  not  be  made  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  But  a  good  leather  purse,  that 
might  pass  in  time — the  lad  was  stout  and 
honest.  And  his  father,  mud,  certainly, 
and  mud  of  the  pretentious  kind  that  the 
Squire  hated;  mud  that  affected,  by  the 
aid  of  gilding,  to  pass  for  fine  clay.  But 
honest?  Well,  in  his  own  way,  perhaps: 
it  remained  to  be  seen.  And  times  were 
changing,  changing  for  the  worse;  but  he 
could  not  deny  that  they  were  changing. 
So  gradually,  slowly,  unwelcome  at  the 
best,  there  grew  up  in  the  old  man's  mind 
the  idea  of  surrender.  If  the  money  were 
paid  back,  say  in  three  months,  say  in 
six  months — well,  he  would  think  of  it. 
He  would  begin  to  think  of  it.  He  would 
begin  to  think  of  it  as  possible  some  day, 
at  some  very  distant  day — if  there  were 
more  peakiness.  The  girl  did  not  whine, 
did  not  torment  him,  did  not  complain; 
and  he  thought  the  more  of  her  for  that. 
But  if  she  ailed,  then,  failing  her,  there 
was  no  one  to  come  after  him  at  Garth, 
no  one  of  his  blood  to  follow  him — except 
that  Bourdillon  whelp  and  by  G — d  he 
should  not  have  an  acre  or  a  rod  of  it,  or  a 
pound  of  it.    Never!  Never! 

FAILING  her?  The  Squire  felt  the  air 
turn  cold  and  he  hung,  shivering,  over 
the  fire.  What  if,  while  he  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  old  blood,  the  old 
traditions,  he  cut  the  thread?  And  the 
name  of  Griffin  passed  out  of  remem- 
brance, as  in  his  long  life  he  had  known 
so  many,  many  old  names  pass  away — 
pass  into  limbo? 

Ay,  into  limbo.    He  saw  his  own  funeral 
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procession  crawl,  a  long  black  snake,  down 
th«  winding  drive,  here  half-hidden  by  the 
sunken  banks,  there  creeping  forth  into 
view  again.  He  saw  the  bleak  sunshine 
falling  on  the  pall  that  draped  the  farm 
wagon,  and  heard  the  slow  heavy  note  of 
the  Garthmyle  bell,  and  the  scuffling  of 
innumerable  feet  that  alone  broke  the 
solemn  silence.  If  she  were  not  there, 
at  the  window  or  door  to  see  it  go,  or  in 
the  old  curtained  pew  to  await  its  coming; 
if  the  church  vault  closed  on  him,  the  last 
of  his  race  and  blood! 

He  sat  long,  thinking  of  this.  And  one 
day,  nearly  two  months  after  his  visit  to 
the  bank— in  the  meantime  he  had  been 
twice  into  town  at  the  Bench — he  was 
riding  on  the  land  with  Fewtrell  at  his 
stirrup,  when  the  bailiff  told  him  that 
there  was  a  stranger  in  the  field. 

"Which  field?"  he  asked. 

Where  they  had  just  lifted  the  turnips, 
the  man  said. 

"Oh!"  said  the  Squire.  "Who  is  it? 
What's  he  doing  there?" 

"Well,  I'm  thinking,"  said  Fewtrell, 
"as  it's  the  young  gent  I've  seen  here 
more'n  once.  Same  as  asked  me  one  day 
why  we  didn't  drill  'em  in  wider," 

"The  devil,  he  did!"  the  Squire  ex- 
claimed, kicking  up  the  old  mare,  who  was 
leaning  over  sleepily. 

"Called  'em  Radicals,"  said  Fewtrell, 
grinning.  "  'Them  there  Radical  Swedes,' 
says  he.  Dunno  what  he  meant.  'If  you 
plant  Radicals  best  plant  'em  Radical 
fashion,  says  he'." 

"Devil  he  did!"  repeated  the  Squire. 
"Said  that,  did  he." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure.  He  used  to  come  across 
with  a  gun  field-way  from  Acherley,  oh, 
as  much  as  once  a  week  I'd  seen  him.  And 
he'd  know  every  crop  as  we  put  in,  a'most 
same  as  I  did.  Very  spry  he  was  about  it. 
I'll  say  that." 

"Is  it  the  banker's  son?"  asked  the 
Squire  on  a  sudden  suspicion. 

"Well,  I  think  he  be,"  Fewtrell  ans- 
wered, shading  his  eyes.  "He  be  going  up 
to  the  House  now." 

"Well,  you  can  take  me  in,"  to  the 
groom,  "I'll  go  by  the  gap." 

The  groom  demurred  timidly;  the  grey 
might  leap  at  the  gap.  But  the  Squire 
was  obstinate, and  the  old  mare,  who  knew 
he  was  blind  as  well  as  any  man  upon  the 
place,  and  knew,  too,  when  she  could  in- 
dulge in  a  frolic  and  when  not,  bore  him 
out  delicately,  stepping  over  the  thorn- 
stubs,  as  if  she  walked  on  eggs. 

HE  WAS  at  the  door  in  the  act  of  dis- 
mounting, when  Clement  appeared. 
"D'you  want  me?"  the  old  man  asked 
bluntly. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  Clement  answered. 
He  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Alders- 
bury,  having  much  to  think  of,  and  one 
question  which  lay  heavy  on  his  mind. 
That  was — how  would  it  be  with  him 
when  he  walked  back? 

"Then  come  in."  And  feeling  for  the 
door-post  with  his  hand,  the  Squire  en- 
tered the  house  and  turned  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  long  practice  into  the  dining- 
room.  He  walked  to  the  table  as  firmly 
as  if  he  could  see,  and  touching  it  with  one 
hand  drew  up  with  the  other  his  chair. 
He  sat  down.  "You'd  best  sit,"  he  said 
grudgingly.  "I  can't  see,  but  you  can. 
Find  a  chair." 

"My  father  sent  me  with  the  money," 
Clement  explained.  "I  have  a  cheque 
here,  and  the  necessary  papers.  He  would 
have  come  himself,  sir,  to  renew  his 
thanks  for  aid  as  timely  as  it  was  gener- 
ous, and — and  necessary.  But — "  Clem- 
ent boggled  a  little  over  the  considered 
phrase — he  was  nervous  and  his  voice 
betrayed  it — he  thought — "I  am  also  to 
say—" 

"It's  all  there?" 

"Yes,  sir,  principal  and  interest." 

"Have  you  drawn  a  receipt?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I've  brought  one  with  me. 
But  if  you  would  prefer  that  it  should  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Welsh — my  father  thought 
that  that  might  be  so?" 

"Umph!    All  there,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  old  man  did  not  speak  for  awhile. 
He  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  and  Clement, 
who  had  other  and  more  serious  business 
on  his  mind,  and  had  his  own  reasons  for 
feeling  ill  at  ease,  waited  anxiously.  He 
was  desperately  afraid  of  making  a  false 
step. 

Suddenly, "  Who  was  your  grandfather?' ' 
the  Squire  asked. 

Clement  started  and  coloured.  "He 
had  the  same  name  as  my  father,"  hesaid. 
"He  was  a  clothier  in  Aldersbury." 


"Ay,  I  mind  him.  I  mind  him  now. 
And  his  father,  young  man?" 

"His  name  was  Clement."  And  fore- 
seeing the  next  question,  "He  was  a 
yeoman  at  Easthope," 

"And  his  father?" 

Clement  reddened  painfully.  He  saw 
only  too  well  to  what  these  questions 
were  tending.  "I  don't  know,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"And  you  set  up — you  set  up,"  said  the 
Squire  leaning  forward  and  speaking 
very  slowly,  "to  marry  my  heiress?" 

"No,  sir,  your  daughter!"  Clement  said, 
his  face  burning,    "If  she'd  not  a  penny-" 

"Pho!  Don't  tell  me!"  the  old  man 
growled,  and  to  Clement's  surprise — 
whose  ears  were  tingling — he  relapsed 
into  silence  again.  It  was  a  silence  very 
ominous.  It  seemed  to  Clement  that  no 
silence  had  ever  been  so  oppressive,  that 
no  clock  had  ever  ticked  so  loudly  as  the 
tall  clock  that  stood  between  the  windows 
behind  him.  "You  know,"  said  the  old 
man  at  last,  "you're  a  d — d  impudent 
fellow.  You've  no  birth,  you're  nobody, 
and  I  don't  know  that  you've  much  money. 
You've  gone  behind  my  back  and  you've 
stole  my  girl.  You've  stole  her!  My 
father  'd  ha'  shot  you,  and  good  reason, 
before  he'd  ha'  let'it  come  to  this.  But 
it's  part  my  fault,"  with  a  sigh.  "She've 
seen  naught  of  the  world  and  don't  know 
the  difference  between  silk  and  homespun 
or  what's  fitting  for  her.  You're  nobody, 
and  you've  naught  to  offer — I'm  plain, 
young  gentleman,  and  it's  better — but  I 
believe  you're  a  man  and  I  believe  you're 
honest." 

"And  I  love  her!"  Clement  said  softly, 
his  eyes  shining. 

AY,"  DRILY,  "and  may  be  it  would 
be  better  for  her  if  herfather  didn't! 
But  there  it  is.  There  it  is.  That's  ail 
that's  to  be  said  for  you."  He  sat  silent, 
looking  straight  before  him  with  his  sight- 
less eyes,  his  hands  on  the  knob  of  his 
stick.  "And  I  dunno  as  I  make  much  of 
that — 'tis  easy  for  a  man  to  love  a  maid 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  she  thinks  si ' 
loves  you.  Well,  I'm  burying  things  a 
have  been  much  to  me  all  my  life,  thins; 
I  never  thought  to  lose  or  part  from  while 
I  lived.  I'm  burying  'em  deep,  and  God 
knows  I  may  regret  it  sorely.  But  you 
may  go  to  her.  She's  somewhere  about 
the  place.  But—"  arresting  Clement's 
exclamation  as  he  rose  to  his  feet — "you  11 
ha'  to  wait.  You'll  ha'  to  wait  till  I  say 
the  word,  and  may  be  'tis  all  moonshine 
and  she'll  see  it  is.  May  be  'tis  all  a  girl  s 
whimsy  and  when  she  knows  more  of  you, 
she'll  find  it  out," 

"God  bless  you,  sir!"  Clement  cried. 
"I'll  wait.  I'm  not  afraid.  I've  no  fear 
of  that.  And  if  I  can  make  myself  worthy 
of  her — " 

"You'll  never  do  that,"  said  the  old 
man  sternly,  as  he  bent  lower  over  his 
stick.  He  heard  the  door  close  and  he 
knew  that  Clement  had  gone— gone  on 
wings,  gone  on  feet  lighter  than  thistle- 
down, gone  young  and  strong,  his  pulpp- 
leaping,  to  his  love. 

The  Squire  was  too  old  for  tears,  but  h 
lip  trembled.    It  was  not  alone  the  sacr 
fice  that  he  had  made  that  moved  him- 
the  sacrifice  of  his  pride,  his  prejudice- 
his  traditions.     It  was  not  only  the  ur^ 
molation  of  his  own  will,  his  own  hop<  - 
and  plans— his  cherished  plans  for  hf-r 
But  he  was  giving  her  up.     He  was  re- 
signing that  of  which  he  had  only  just 
learned  the  worth,  that  on  which  in  his 
blindness  he  depended  every  hour,  that 
which  made  up  all  of  youth  and  bright- 
ness and  cheerfulness  that  was  left  to  him 
between  this  and  the  end.     He  had  sent 
the  man  to  her,  and  they  would  think  no 
more  of  him.     And  in  doing  this  he  had 
belied  every  belief  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  and  the  faith  which  he  had  iiv 
herited  from  an  earUer  day — and  may  be 
he  had  been  a  fool! 

But,  bv  and  by.  it  appeared  that  they 
had  not  forgotten  him,  or  one  at  any  rate 
had  not.  He  had  not  been  alone  five 
minutes  before  the  door  opened  behind 
him,  and  closed  again,  and  he  felt  Josina  s 
arms  round  his  neck,  her  head  on  hw 
breast.  "Oh,  father,  I  know,  I  know, 
she  cried,  "I  know  what  you  have  done 
for  me!  And  I  shall  never  forget  it,  never! 
And  he  is  good.  Oh,  father,  indeed,  in- 
deed, he  is  good!" 

"There,  there,"  he  said,  stroking  her 
head.  "Go  back  to  him.  But,  mind 
you,"  hurriedly,  "I  don't  prpmise  any- 
thing yet.  In  a  year  may  be  I'll  talk 
about  it," 

The  End 
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"held  cards"  with  the  real  directors  of  the 
•company  was  more  in   their    confidence 
than  the  president,  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack  him 
self.    Deeper  ones  sensed  some  secret  per- 
sonal barrier  that  precluded  his  promotion. 

IN  TRUTH,  there  were  times  when  Acey 
Smith  cursed  bitterly  a  creature  that 
had  put  a  weakness  upon  him  through 
his  mother —  startled  her  before  he  was 
born  with  a  black  curse  that  stuck. 

The  Latin  races  in  the  cutting  gangs 
steadfastly  held  Acey  Smith  ■  was  in 
league  with  the  Evil  One,  a  superstition 
which  gained  weight  from  a  tale  of  old- 
timers  of  how  he  had  once  "broken"  a 
Finnish  bully  of  the  camps  with  his  bare 
hands.  Smith  had  gone  out  to  reprimand 
the  Finn  for  causing  a  disturbance,  where- 
at the  latter  made  use  of  a  name  that  is  a 
fighting-word  wherever  men  revere  the 
honor  of  their  parents. 

The  superintendent's  form  leaped  out 
of  his  mackinaw  reefer  like  the  unsheath- 
ing of  a  rapier.  The  giant  rushed  him 
with  a  roar;  flailed  at  him  with  his  great 
ape-like  arms,  intending  first  to  knock 
him  to  the  ground  and  then  stamp  and 
lacerate  him  with  his  caulked  boots,  after 
a  refined  custom  of  victors  in  back-coun- 
t  ry  encounters  of  those  days. 

Instead,  the  great  Finn  halted  abruptly 
'a  few  feet  from  Acey  Smith  with  a  queer 
sound  that  was  half  sob,  half  moan. 

The  Boss's  arms  had  shot  out  like 
flickers  of  light  to  the  throat  and  face  of 
the  other,  and  what  happened  after  that 
would  pale  the  story  of  the  cruellest  one- 
sided prize-fight  on  record.  They  car- 
ried the  Finn  away,  a  bleeding,  quivering 
mass  with  a  head  that  wabbled  weirdly 
on  a  swollen,  distorted  neck. 

It  was  the  Finn's  last  fight.  Ju.st  what 
happened  he  never  told,  and  at  mention 
of  it  he  would  jabber  incoherent  things 
through  teeth  that  chattered  like  those  of 
one  in  the  grip  of  the  ague.  When  he  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  get  upon  his  feet, 
he  left  camp  at  a  limping  run  and  was 
iieverseen  in  those  precincts  again. 

It  was  the  look  upon  Acey  Smith's  face 
■>n  that  occasion  that  left  an  indelible  im- 
press upon  the  memory  of  witnesses — a 
light  of  incarnate  fury  and  hate  that  sat 
there  while  he  pummelled  theother  into  a 
pulp.  None  had  ever  seen  such  a  baneful 
c'.eam  on  the  face  of  a  man,  and  among 
iiose  bard-bitten,  devil-may-care  lumber- 
jacks there  was  none  who  wished  to  ever 
look  upon  its  like  again. 

What  the  witnesses  to  that  fight  had 
••en  in  Acey  Smith's  face  was  a  something 
Lliat  was  always  there,  subdued  almost 
beyond  detection  in  his  normal,  but  ever 
leaping  in  flickers  to  his  features  when 
powerful  impulses  were  upon  him — an 
all-crushing,  sinister  thing,  that  seemed  to 
1)^"  crying  out  from  within  him:  "Destroy! 
1  )estroy!  Destroy!" 

That  was  what  Louia  Hammond  had 
'■en,  momentarily,  when  Acey  Smith  had 
;ripped  his  wrist  ^t  the  door.  It  had 
:rought  upon  Hammondan  unknown  fear 
hat  it  took  all  his  strength  of  will  to  hide. 

But  now,  in  the  privacy  of  his  midnight 
meditations,  conflicting  emotions  were 
nirroredin  the  countenance  of  the  master 
'f  the  Nannabijou  camps.  As  he  sat 
I'ondering  by  his  desk  the  remnants  of 
■  hat  evil  light  leaped  alternately  to  his 
•yes,  only  to  dissipate  in  a  softer  glow  that 
••emed  to  signal  the  triumph  of  some 
ii'tter  element  of  his  nature. 

rWO  problems  assailed  Acey  Smith — 
one  the  hidden  reason  for  sending  Louis 
Hammond  to  the  limits  and  the  other  the 
auntingeyesof  a  beautiful  woman  whose 
isit  to  his  office  earlier    in    the  evening 
I  ad  brought  a  magical  surpri.se. 

It  was  not  that  either  of  their  visits  was 
iriexpected.  He  had  been  apprised  of 
•  heir  coming  through  the  North  Star's 
iwn  channels  of  information.  "As  for 
flammond,"  he  finally  deduced,  "he's 
aerely  a  stool-pigeon — nothing  more. 
Hut  for  what  purpose?  That's  what  must 
\>p  found  out  right  away." 

He  picked  up  Slack's  letter  of  Intro- 
luction.     It  was  a  somewhat  different 
pistle  from  what  he  had  inferred  it  was 
'D  Hammond: — 

Dear  A.  C.  S. — The  hearer,  one 
Louis  Hammond,  has  evidently  got 
something  on  the  Big  Quarrie,  who 
wants  us  to  keep  him  hidden  on  the 
limits  at  a  good  salary.  It  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  hang  onto  him  and 


draw  him  out.    What  he  knows'might 

be  of  value  to  us.    J.  J.  Slack. 

Acey  Smith  tore  the  letter  into  imy 
shreds  and  dropped  them  into  the  stove. 

"Slack,"    he    passed    judgment,   "has 
about  as  much  real  thinking  matter  above 
his  eyebrows  as  a  yellow  chipmunk." 
*         +         *  * 

HAMMOND  and  Slack  were  soon  out 
of  Acey  Smith's  thoughts.  He 
paced  the  floor  in  slow,  thoughtful 
strides,  every  now  and  then  pausing  to 
gaze  at  a  certain  point  near  the  door.  An 
onlooker  would  have  been  amazed  at  the 
metamorphosis  that  had  come  over  the 
man.  The  harsh  lines  had  receded  from 
his  face  and  a  something  came  in  their 
place  that  in  another  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  light  of  a  tender  sentiment. 

Memory  of  a  gentle  presence  gripped 
him — gripped  him  with  the  thrill  of  a 
golden  song  and  an  abandonment  to  its 
witchery  that  was  a  back-cry  from  a 
youth  this  man  of  iron  had  never  lived  in 
its  fullness. 

In  his  mental  eye  he  could  see  her 
standing  as  she  had  stood  in  his  doorway, 
hesitant  and  waiting  for  him  who  was  for 
the  moment  held  too  spell-bound  to  speak. 

God,  what  eyes!  They  had  seemed  to 
play  into  the  very  soul  of  him  as  shafts 
of  the  morning  sun  golden  and  gladden 
the  dourest  recesses  of  the  wilderness 
hills.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman  in  all 
the  wonderfully  potential  things  that 
simple  phrase  conjures  in  the  fancy  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  the  world  and  what 
tawdry  stuff  lies  behind  much  of  its  glint 
and  glitter.  Yet  Acey  Smith  had  never 
set  eyes  on  this  woman  before. 

SHE  had  introduced  herself  as  Miss 
Josephine  Stone,  of  Calgary,  Alta., 
who  had  taken  up  temporary  residence  on 
Amtheyst  Island,  a  picturesque  reef 
formerly  used  as  a  summer  resort  and 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
west of  the  docks  of  the  Nannabijou 
limits.  She  had  come  there  from  the 
West,  she  said,  accompanied  by  a  woman 
companion,  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  compliance 
with  a  letter  she  had  received  from  Mr. 
J.  C.  Eckes,  of  the  North  Star  Towing 
and  Contracting  Company,  who  had  in- 
timated that  information  of  vital  interest 
to  her  could  only  be  communicated  to  her 
sometime  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
to  accommodate  her  and  any  compan- 
ions and  servants  she  thought  necessary 
to  bring  with  her  a  cottage  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her  occupancy  on  Amethyst 
Island.  A  cheque,  drawn  on  the  North 
Star  Company,  to  cover  her  expenses,  had 
been  enclosed  with  the  letter,  which  en- 
joined her  to  the  strictest  secrecy.  But, 
she  added,  she  had  been  directed  to  call 
upon  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith,  superintendent  at 
the  limits,  at  her  earliest  convenience  af- 
ter she  got  settled  on  Amethyst  Island. 
Mr.  Smith,  her  letter  had  stated,  would 
see  to  her  welfare  until  such  time  as  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  information  referred  to. 

"It  is  all  so  mysterious,"  she  concluded. 
"It  is  more  like  something  you  would 
read  about  in  a  book." 

"But  it  is  all  very  well,  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Stone,"  replied  Acey  Smith. 
"Won't  you  be  seated?" 

"Oh,  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  remain  long. 
Mrs.  Johnson  came  over  with  me  from  the 
Island  and  I  left  her  waiting  at  the  dock." 

"You  find  things  comfortable  and  con- 
genial at  the  Island?" 

"Very.  I  think  it  is  such  a  delightful 
spot.  .lust  like  a  holiday  for  me,  and  I 
can  get  over  and  back  to  the  city  so  con- 
veniently in  the  motor-boat  provided." 

"You  would  not  be  averse  to  remaining 
there  for  say,  three  to  four  weeks,  if  nec- 
essary?" 

"Oh!"  She  had  evidently  not  been 
prepared  for  such  a  request.  "In  the 
meantime,  am  I  to  know  what  this  is  all 
about,  Mr.  Smith?" 

"I  am  very  sorry  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  fully  explain  to  you  what  must  seem 
like  a  very  queer  proceeding,"  he  answer- 
ed, "and  I  can  only  ask  you  to  be  con- 
tent to  await  developments." 

"But  Mr.  Eckes — when  am  I  to  meet 
him?" 

"J.  C.  X?"  Acey  Smith  pronounced  it 
short  and  in  a  cautioiis  whisper. 

"Yes." 

"That  would  be  out  of  the  question.' 

"But  I  understood  I  was  to  meet  him 
here." 


Why  every  car 
deserves  one 


VV/ITH  the  Boyce  Moto-Meter  you  are  protected — protected 
'^'  against  unnecessary,  costly  repair  bills.  You  \now  whether 
your  motor  is  too  hot,  too  cold,  or  operating  safely.  Your  mind 
is  always  at  rest.  No  guessing  at  the  amount  of  water  in  your 
radiator,  or  the  oil  in  your  crank  case. 

The  Boyce  Moto-Meter  actually  detects  approaching  motor  trouble 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  you  or  Ralph  De  Palma  can. 

That's  why  the  Boyce  Moto-Meter  is  on  the  radiator  caps  of  over 
three  million  of  the  finest  cars  in  both  America  and  Europe. 


MOTOTVrETER 


"Your  Car  Deserves  One" 


Made     in     Canada. 


The  instrument  shown 
on  the  left  is  the  De 
Luxe  Model.  Recom- 
mended for  use  on  ail 
hiffh  >irade  cam. 


Your  garage  or  dealer  car- 
ries the  Boyce  Moto-Meter 
in  stock,  or    can    quickly 
obtain  one  for  you. 
Seven  Models  $2.50  to  $15. 


Trade  with  the  dealer  who 
offers  service.  Look  for  the 
Boyce  Moto-Meter  Ser- 
vice Sign. 
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Your 
Florist  Knows 

To  be  able  at  all  times 
and  upon  all  occasions  to 
say  and  do  the  "right 
thing"  is  considered  an 
accomplishment.  A  care- 
ful regard  for  convention 
means  simply  a  regard  for 
each  other. 

And  so  those  who  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  convention 
that  makes  it  proper  to 
send  a  gift  of  flowers  to 
one's  hosttess  have  the 
courteous  distinction 
that  marks  the  ever  wel- 
come guest. 

Flowers  keep  alive  among 
us  the  spirit  of  gallantry. 
And  you  can  make  rich 
in  happiness  those  you 
remember  when  you  "say 
it  with  flowers"  for  birth- 
days, wedding  annivers- 
aries and  other  occasions. 

Your  Florist  will  be  glad 
to  aid  in  the  selections  of 
floral  tokens  appropriate 
for  every  occasion. 

Flowers  may  be  telegraph- 
ed to  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and 
delivered  in  a  few  hours 
through  the  Florist  Tele- 
graph   Delivery   Service. 


"You  have  misinterpreted  the  letter, 
Miss  Stone.  Nowhere  does  it  refer  to 
such  a  meeting." 

The  Kirl  bit  her  nether  Up.  Her  eyes 
flashed  dangerously.  "If  that's  the 
answer,"  she  said  roldly,  "we  may  as  well 
end  this  farce  at  once.  I  will  return  to 
Calgary  to-morrow." 

Genuine  alarm  came  into  Acey  Smith's 
face.  "But,  Miss  Stone,"  he  cried,  "you 
don't  know  how  much  it  is  in  your  own 
interests  that  you  stay — how  greatly  you 
would  jeopardize  matters  by  leaving!" 

"That  is  just  it-  I  don'^t  know!  I  feel 
I  have  a  riqhi  to  know  if  I  am  to  be  asked 
to  remain." 

THERE  coiild  be  no  mistaking  the  de- 
termination in  her  voice  and  manner. 
Plainly  she  was  poignantly  disappointed. 
The  superintendent  gazed  fixedly  into 
space  for  a  silent  period.  "Give  me  time," 
he  requested.  "Give  me  time  to  find  out 
what  I  may  tell  you.    Will  you  do  that?" 

"To-morrow?" 

"To-morrow  morning,  if  you  say  so." 

"Shall  I  call  here?" 

"No.  I  will  go  to  the  Island — with 
your  permi.ssion." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  I  will  look 
for  you  at  10.30." 

He  accompanied  her,  hat  in  hand,  to 
the  door.  She  softly  declined  his  offer  of 
escort  to  the  dock,  a  declination  that  left 
no  hurt.  She  was  a  Western  girl  with  a 
Western  girl's  notions  of  independence  in 
such  matter?. 

Acey  Smith  had  reluctantly  applied 
himself  to  another  pressing  matter  with 
thoughts  of  her  forcing  themselves  upper- 
most. Then  Hammond  had  come. 
Hammond — oh,  well,  he  wanted  to  forget 
Hammond  and  those  other  things  for  just 
now. 

In  spite  of  the  predicament  the  girl's 
ultimatum  had  apparently  placed  him  in, 
Acey  Smith  had  pleasure  in  anticipating 
the  keeping  of  that  appointment  at 
Amethyst  Island  on  the  following  day. 
Before  retiring,  he  took  from  a  wardrobe 
in  his  private  quarters,  a  neatly  pressed 
dark  suit  of  tailor-made  clothes  and  laid 
them  out  in  his  room,  with  fine  shoes  and 
immaculate  white  linen. 

Awakening  the  following  morning  he 
sat  up  in  bed,  and,  gazing  at  the  city  gar- 
ments, laughed  a  harsh,  soulless  laugh. 
"Fool,"  he  syllabled  grimly.  "Fool  — 
double-fool!" 

He  garbed  himself  in  his  bush  clothes 
and  placed  the  Jine  raiment  back  in  the 
wardrobe. 

*         *         *         *         * 

AN  HOUR  later  that  morning,  in  the 
cook's  quarters.  Louis  Hammond 
came  out  of  a  dreamless  sleep  and  for  some 
moments  sat  blinkingly  trying  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  new  surroundings.  He 
wasn't  so  sure  now  he  was  going  to  like 
his  new  job  or  its  environment.  Used  to 
an  active  routine,  he  would  much  rather 
have  had  some  set  schedule  of  duties  to 
perform  than  be  left  to  find  his  own  means 
of  occupying  his  time.  There  was  some- 
thing highly  unsatisfactory  about  the 
whole  transaction,  he  felt,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  element  of  mystery  that 
challenged  his  patience,  he  likely  would 
have  dropped  the  assignment  and  left  the 
place  by  the  first  tug  for  the  city. 

As  if  it  were  an  echo  of  his  thoughts, 
there  came  the  shrill  tooting  of  the  incom- 
ing morning  tug  down  by  the  dock.  Farr- 
mond  rolled  out  of  his  bunk  and  ran  to  the 
four-paned  window  of  the  cabin.  The 
tug  had  already  been  docked  and  snubbed, 
with  the  despatch  characteristic  of  Upper 
Lakes  sailormen. 

The  crew,  hustling  off  supplies,  paused 
while  a  single  passenger,  a  young  woman 
wearing  sable  furs  and  a  large  picture  hat, 
landed.  Something  familiar  about  her 
caused  Hammond  to  watch  by  the  win- 
dow while  she  came  leisurely  up  the 
camp  road. 

He  started  back  with  a  suppressed  ex- 
clamation as  her  features  became  dis- 
cernible. It  was  the  face  of  the  dark- 
eyed  woman  he  had  seen  get  off  the  train 
at  Moose  Horn  Station  in  the  wake  of 
Norman  T.  Gildersleeve. 

She  turned  and  walked  into  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  without  rapping  on 
the  door. 

"AH  our  trails  seem  to  lead  to  Acey 
Smith's  office,"  grimly  ruminated  Ham- 
mond as  he  turned  from  the  window. 

BREAKFAST,  however,  was  upper- 
most in  Hammond's  mind  at  the 
moment,  and  hastily  donning  his  clothes, 
he  hurried  over  to  the  dining  camp  just 


across  the  road  from  his  sleeping  quarters. 
He  expected  a  sharp  reprimand  for  being 
late,  but  he  was  met  by  a  genial-faced, 
auburn-haired  young  man  who  intro- 
duced himself  as  his  shack-mate,  Sandy 
.Macdougal,  head  cook. 

"There's  orders  from  the  Big  Boss 
you're  to  feed  when  you  like  and  sleep  as 
long  as  you  want,"  the  cook  said  smil- 
ingly as  he  indicated  a  place  at  one  of  the 
long  plank  tables  set  out  with  accurately 
aligned  rows  of  graniteware  dishes  and 
great  graniteware  bowls  of  white  sugar. 

One  of  Macdougal's  bull  cooks  brought 
in  oatmeal  porridge,  a  platter  heaped 
high  with  bacon  and  eggs,  toast,  a  jug  of 
Snowshoe  syrup  and  a  big  graniteware  pot 
of  steaming  coffee. 

HAMMOND  had  the  diner  to  him- 
self. He  never  remembered  an  occasion 
in  his  life  when  he  felt  so  hungry  or  a  meal 
appealed  to  him  as  so  inviting.  There  is 
something  in  the  tang  of  the  open-air 
North  that  puts  a  real  edge  on  one's 
appetite,  and  there  are  no  workers  so 
particular  about  the  skill  of  the  men  who 
cook  meals  for  them  as  lumberjacks. 

Macdougal  returned  from  the  kitchen 
a  few  moments  later,  and  lighting  a  cig- 
arette sat  down  on  the  plank  bench  near 
Hammond  with  back  and  elbows  on  the 
table. 

"I  saw  your  duds  when  I  turnbled  out 
this  morning,"  he  remarked,  "but  I  sus- 
pected you  were  some  friend  of  the  boss's 
who'd  come  late  in  the  night  and  I  didn't 
wake  you  Well,  for  the  love  of  Mike, 
look  who's  here!" 

Hammond  whirled. 

At  the  door  of  the  diner  stood  a  weird 
figure.  His  face  was  swarthy,  almost 
black,  with  livid  red  scars  on  the  cheek- 
bones below  each  eye.  Straight  black 
hair,  coarse  as  a  horse's  mane,  fell  in 
glossy  strands  to  his  shoulders  from  his 
uncovered  head,  where  a  single  eagle's 
feather  was  fastened  at  the  back  with  a 
band  of  purp'e  bound  round  the  temples 
and  the  brow.  He  wore  a  much-beaded, 
close-fitting  costume  of  brightly-colored 
blanket-cloth,  shoepack  moccasins  and 
string  upon  string  of  glistening  white 
wolf's  teeth  around  his  neck. 

His  was  a  face  of  deep  sagacity,  fea- 
tures aquiline  and  regular  as  a  white 
man's  but  possessing  that  solemn  maj- 
esty of  the  headmen  of  Northern  tribes. 
It  was  made  the  more  forbidding  by  the 
self-inflicted  wounds  in  the  cheeks,  and 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  showed  garishly  as 
he  leisurely  surveyed  the  room. 

"Ogima  Bush,"  he  announced  in  a  deep 
voice  that  commanded  respect  in  spite  of 
his  bizarre  appearance.  "Ogima  Bush 
look  to  find  Big  Boss." 

"Mr.  Smith?"  It  was  Macdougal  who 
spoke. 

"  Vn-n-n-n — Smid.  Maybe  you  know 
where  me  find?" 

"Gone,"  informed  Macdougal,  throw- 
ing out  his  arms  expressively.  "Gone 
away  out  on  lake  early.  Maybe  not  be 
bark  for  long  time." 

The  Indian  grunted.  "Maybe  you  1c'i 
him  Big  Boss  Ogima  Bush  come  to  see 
him?    'Tell  him  big  medicine  man." 

"All  right,"  asserted  Macdougal. 

The  Indian  turned  and  shuffled  out, 
but  not  before  he  had  fixed  Hammond 
for  one  fleeting  instant  with  an  uncanny 
flash  from  his  fierce  black  eyes,  a  glint  in 
them  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  young  man 
through  and  through. 

"Some  motion  picture  get-up  that," 
Hammond  observed,  whenthe  door  closed 
behind  him.  "An  Indian  chief,  I  sup- 
po.se?" 

"No,  worse  than  that,"  sniffed  the 
cook.  "He's  what  they  call  a  medicine 
man ;  even  the  whites  out  here  step  out  of 
the  trail  to  let  that  bird  pass.  Besides, 
one's  got  to  be  civil  to  them  red-skinned 
loafers,"  he  explained,  "because  the  super 
is  some  way  cahoots  with  them  and  their 
pagan  deviltry.  Some  say  he's  really  one 
of  them  only  he  happened  to  be  born 
white." 

HAMMOND  had  to  laugh  over  the 
other's  rueful  seriousness.  "But  is 
Smith  really  out?"  he  questioned.  "I  saw 
a  lady  come  off  the  tug  this  morning  and 
go  into  his  office." 

"A  pretty  little  devil  with  dark  eyes 
and  a  flashy  set  of  furs?" 

Hammond  nodded. 

"That's  Yvonne,"  said  Sandy  the 
cook.  "Yes,  and  maybe  she  wasn't 
rearin'  mad  when  she  found  the  Big  Boss 
was  out.  She's  got  to  go  back  on  the  tug 
this  morning,  and  nobody  here,  not  even 
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Mooney,  the  assistant  super,  knows 
where  Smith's  gone  or  when  he'll  be 
bacl<." 

Breakfast  finished,  Hammond  lit  his 
pipe  and  strolled  out  intending  to  look  up 
the  camp  store  and  secure  the  bush 
clothing  Acey  Smith  had  the  night  before 
advised  him  to  get  for  himself. 

At  the  door  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  dock  by  the  tooting  of  the  tug  now 
making  ready  to  pull  out.  Two  figures 
stood  in  earnest  conversation  at  the  foot 
of  the  tug's  tiny  gangway.  The  one  was 
the  girl  in  the  sable  furs  and  picture  hat 
and  the  other  was  a  tall,  black-bearded 
man  in  a  rusty  black  suit,  the  coat  of 
which  was  over-long  and  square  cut  at 
the  bottom. 

"Now  I  wonder  what  Yvonne  is  chin- 
nin'  to  that  old  goof  about?"  speculated 
the  cook  at  Hammond's  shoulder.  "He's 
another  character  that  just  bumped  into 
camp  a  day  or  so  ago." 

"Looks  like  some  sort  of  a  preacher," 
hazarded  Hammond. 

"That's  what  he  calls  himself — Rev. 
Nathan  Stubbs,"  replied  Sandy.  "He 
holds  psalm-singing  sessions  nights  and 
Sundays,  but  he's  never  around  camp 
through  the  day  when  the  Big  Boss  is 
here.  The  Big  Boss  gave  Mooney  orders 
to  keep  him  out  of  his  sight  because  he 
always  made  him  feel  like  committin' 
murder.  Smith's  funny  that  way;  some 
people  he  takes  a  violent  dislike  to  right 
away." 

One  of  the  tug's  men  plucked  at  the 
girl's  sleeve  and  motioned  her  to  hurry 
up  the  gangway.  The  Rev.  Nathan 
Stubbs  lifted  his  hat  and  shook  hands  with 
her  when  they  parted. 

"That's  funny — damn  funny."  There 
was  perplexity  in  Macdougal's  undertone 
observation.  "I  can't  understand  Yvonne 
making  up  to  the  likes  of  him." 

"Does  she  often  come  out  here?"  Ham- 
rnond  asked  it  with  an  incautious  inflec- 
tion. He  sensed  that  when  it  was  too 
late 

The  other  eyed  him  queerly,  almost 
suspiciously.  "Now  maybe  that  ain't  any 
of  my  business  to  be  gassin'  about,"  the 
cook  declared.  "But  you  don't  look  like 
a  snoop,  and  I  don't  know  anything  that's 
worth  quizzin'  me  for  at  that.  I'll  advise 
you  this  much,  mate.  Don't  be  surprised 
at  anything  you  see  or  hear  out  here,  and 
if  you  know  what's  good  for  you,  you 
won't  go  pryin'  into  what  you  don't  under- 
stand. It's  a  queer  layout  this,  a  mighty 
queer  layout — and  Acey  Smith,  the  Big 
Boss,  is  the  queerest  thing  in  it." 

CHAPTER  V 
The  Way  of  a  Woman 

VIEWED  from  the  deck  of  a  great 
lakes  steamer  traveling  the  commer- 
cial lane  that  runs  less  than  two  miles 
south  of  it,  Amethyst  Island  is  but  a  black 
speck  among  a  hundred  other  foam-rim- 
med islets  that  dot  Superior's  ragged 
north  shore,  an  infinitesimal  bit  of  rock 
and   dry  land   before   a  frowning  back- 

I ground  of  deep-riven  hills,  where  range 
upon   range      breasts  out  from   Nanna- 
bijou  Point  and  disappears  into  the  pur- 
' 'le  of  the  northern  horizon.     Time  and 
volution  work  few  changes  on  those  hills 
f  desolation  which  rear  their  black,  fan- 
astic  peaks  above  hostile,  spruce-bearded 
anks  like  age-chained  monsters  scorn- 
S!  in  lofty  nudity  the  might  of  man  to 
'face  or  reclaim  their  barrenness.  Every- 
here  they  whisper  of  dark  potentialities; 
i  .secret  places  where  awfulstillness  reigns, 
fskulkinggrey  wolves  and  gleaming  white 
ones. 

To  the  right  of  the  cliff-like  point  and 

■  "mingly  rising  just  back  of  the  skirting 

f>ods  opposite  Amethyst  Island  is  the 

up  of  Nannabijou,  a  castle-like  circle  of 

Uiek  cliffs,  whose  base  is  really  a  stiff 

alk  from  the  shore  line.    It  is  territory 

'  this  day  shunned  by  wandering  Indian 

ribes,  believed  to  be  the  prison  in  which 

N'annabijou,    the    Indian    demi-god,    at- 

•  mpted       to    wall    up    Animikee,    the 

I  hunder  Devil;  and  this  belief  is  strength- 

ed  in  poor  Lo's  mind  by  the  magnetic 

lashes  which  play  up  from  the  hills  on 

lights  preceding  electrical  storms. 

.■Vlong  a  depression  at  the  base  of  the 
iiffs  flows  Solomon  Creek-  on  its  way  to 
')in  the  mighty,  amber-colored  Nanna- 
lijou  River  before  the  latter  empties  into 

ihe  bay.  Solomon  Creek  tumbles  out  in  a 
oaming  w'.iite  cascade  from  a  great 
issure  in  the  cliffs,  being  the  outlet  for  a 
mpid  mountain  lake  confined  by  the 
alls  of  the  Cup,  a  gleaming  pool  of  gold 
•y  day  and  a  mystic  black  mirror  of  the 


stars  by  night.  In  the  rocks  the  Indians 
see  the  images  of  the  men  and  beasts  of 
their  pagan  worship;  from  a  distance  out 
on  the  lake  the  whole  resembles  the  form 
of  a  recumbent  giant  lying  on  his  back  on 
the  face  of  the  waters. 

But  Amethyst  Island  itself,  on  closer 
inspection,  proves  of  happier  mien  than 
its  forbidding  surroundings  and  of  dimen- 
sions somewhat  more  significant  than  one 
would  guess  from  the  steamboat  routes. 
Its  area  would  equal  half  a  city  block  and 
its  shoreline  is  grooved  with  patches  of 
picturesque  birch  gleaming  white  among 
the  mountain  ash  and  spruce,  while  here 
and  there  a  lofty,  isolated  white  pine 
rears  its  whispering  crest  above  the  lower 
foliage  with  an  air  of  patriarchal  guard- 
ianship. A  half-dozen  log  cabins  of  sub- 
stantial size  and  dove-tailed  construction 
stand  in  the  cleared  center,  relics  of  a  by- 
gone silver  mining  boom,  later  renovated 
by  wealthy  city  families  into  summer 
resort  cottages. 

IN  THE  most  easterly  of  these  cottages 
osephine  Stone,  of  Calgary,  had  taken 
up  her  temporary  residence.  On  this 
particular  morning,  which  had  broken  in 
crisp,  autumnal  loveliness,  she  had  been 
astir  from  an  early  hour,  and  with  her 
Indian  maid  and  her  companion,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  had  set  in  order  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  little  front  room  with  exact- 
ing care.  No  detail  had  been  overlooked 
to  make  the  best  of  such  furnishings  as  the 
building  boasted;  even  the  blinds  Miss 
Stone  had  herself  accurately  adjusted  so 
that  the  softest  light  illumined  the  room. 
In  the  broad  fireplace,  built  of  native 
amethyst-encrusted  boulders,  a  birchfire 
crackled  in  subdued  cheeriness.  On  the 
table  which  centered  the  room  stood  a 
vase  of  fresh-gathered  ferns,  a  bit  of  dull 
green  coloring  that  toned  with  the  dig- 
nified quiet  all  about. 

But  Josephine  Stone  needed  no  artifi- 
cial setting.  A  dream  of  fresh  young 
womanly  loveliness  she  was;  a  gentle  pres- 
ence that  would  brighten  and  glorify  the 
most  monotonous  surroundings.  Men,, 
wherever  she  had  appeared,  had  been 
swayed  by  this  girl's  rare  beauty,  by  the 
ch^rm  of  her  voice  and  her  every  gesture. 

She  had  long  since  learned  her  power 
over  men;  this  morning  she  was  minded  to 
test  it — impelled  by  that  resistless  mo- 
tive that  has  been  called  a  woman's  curio- 
sity— the  motive  that  first  brought  mor- 
tal man  to  grief. 

She  moved  about  the  room  as  one  who 
is  suppressing  by  will  the  tensest  inward 
anxiety.  Her  Indian  woman  dismissed, 
she  had  tried  to  interest  herself  in  a  book, 
but  her  gaze  most  of  the  time  was  centered 
through  the  eastern  window  on  a  jutting 
point  of  the  lake's  shoreline. 

Josephine  Stone  dropped  the  book  and 
caught  at  her  breath.  Round  the  point 
there  suddenly  flashed  the  slender  red 
hull  of  a  racing  motor-boat,  bow  reared 
in  air  above  a  creamy  wavelet  that  wid- 
ened V-like  in  its  wake.  The  boat 
swept  down  the  shoreline  and  the  muf- 
fled staccato  of  its  engines  ceased  abruptly 
as  it  dived  from  view  under  the  shrub- 
bery that  fringed  the  island. 


THE  girl  watched  with  bated  breath. 
From  an  opening  in  the  shrubbery, 
there  almost  immediately  burst  into  view 
the  figure  of  a  man  who  seemed  the  in- 
carnation of  this  wild  place.  Spare  was 
he,  but  of  height,  build  and  movement 
that  bespoke  physical  strength  of  light- 
ning-like potentialities.  The  exotic  pallor 
of  his  handsome  face  accentuated  the 
blackness  of  his  alert,  flashing  eyes. 

The  Indian  rnan-of-all-work,  splitting 
firewood  at  the  side  of  the  cottage,  looked 
up,  gasped  and  scuttled  from  view.  His 
wolf-dog  sat  back  on  his  haunches,  tilted 
his  grey  snout  in  air  and  sent  forth  a  long, 
dolorous  howl  that  brought  mocking 
echoes  from  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland. 

The  visitor,  quite  unconcerned  by  the 
seeming  panic  his  appearance  provoked, 
strode  easily  to  the  front  door. 

Josephine  Stone  rose  all  a-tremble.  A 
fear  unaccountable  had  suddenly  swept 
over  her,  but  when  she  opened  the  door 
for  him  there  was  no  longer  outward 
trace  of  it. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Smith,"  she  voiced,  "I  know  I 
have  put  you  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  come 
over  here  this  morning.  It  is  really  too 
good  of  you  simply  to  accommodate  a 
stranger." 

"I  will  not  have  you  mention  it,  Miss 
Stone,",  he  waived  with  a  courtly  smile 
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■It  is  I  rather  who  should  offer  apolo- 
L'les." 

"You?"  ,       ^. 

"I'm  late.  Delayed  by  the  di.scovery 
of  a  defective  boom  on  my  way  here. 
Had  to  go  back  and  notify  one  of  the 
Ixiom-tenders."  .  .      ,, 

•■You  have  heavy  responsibilities. 
There  was  the  faintest  of  inflections  on 
thf  la.'it  word.  It  brought  a  momentary 
gleam  of  hard  alertness  to  the  face  of 
Accy  Smith.  But  he  as  quickly  hid  it  in 
a  light  laugh.  "It  all  came  through  my 
weaknes.s  for  traveling  by  water,"  he  went 
on.  "You  see  there  is  a  shorter  cut  by  the 
land  trail  here,  though  I  would  have  had 
to  signal  for  one  of  your  boats  to  get 
over  to  the  island." 

"Won't  you  be  seated?"  She  indicated 
the  easy  chair  by  the  window  and  herself 
sank  gracefully  to  the  nearby  couch. 

"Mr.  Smith,"  she  opened  in  a  nervous 
confusion  that  brought  the  faintest  of 
pink  to  her  delicate  throat  and  cheeks,  "I 
fear  I  am  asking  of  you  too  great  a  favor 
— that  I  am  about  to  request  too  much." 
"If  you  had  not  asked  me  to  come  here 
and  offer  what  little  service  I  may,"  he 
replied,  "I  would  consider  I  had  been 
robbed  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
opportunities  of  my  lifetime." 

"But  have  you  considered  the  full 
nature  of  my  request?" 

The  spell  of  those  wonder  eyes  under 
the  high-arched  brows  was  upon  him. 
■'Name  it,"  he  urged.  "I  must  obey." 

"You  must  not  compromise  yourself 
before  you  know  it  all." 

"I  have  already  compromised  myself.  I 
I  have  promised  to  do  anything  within  my 
power." 

She  stirred  on  the  couch,  came  ever  so 
little  nearer  to  him.    "I  have  feared  my 
request  might  be  an  impossible  one." 
"An  impossible  one?" 
"Yes — yet— I  had  hoped  almost  that 
you  might — " 

"Please,"  he  encouraged.  "Tell  me 
what  it  is." 

"I  want  to  meet  the  man  you  call  J.  C. 
X." 
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HAD  she  plunged  ice-cold  water  upon 
him  the  effect  on  Acey  Smith  could 
not  have  been  more  startling.  His  face 
went  ashen  at  the  name,  his  long  hands 
gripping  convulsively  at  the  arms  of  the 
chair.  He  glanced  apprehensively  about 
the  room,  even  behind  him,  then  sprang 
bolt  upright. 

'V.  C.  X.V  He  breathed  it  hoarsely. 
"There  are  no  others  within  hearing?" 

"Not  a  soul."  It  was  she  who  was  the 
calmer  now.  She  too  had  risen,  was 
standing  with  a  thrilling  nearness  to  him, 
so  close  to  be  within  the  province  of  his 
arms  had  he  obeyed  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  that  was  upon  him  to  sweep  her 
to  him.  She  looked  up  at  him,  a  steadi- 
ness in  the  appeal  of  her  eyes. 

Under  the  sway  of  those  eyes  decision 
within  him  wavered.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  solemn  pronouncement: 
"Miss  Stone,  you  have  asked  of  me  what 
should  be  impossible." 

"But  you  can  make  it  a  possibility?" 
"The  ultimate  decision  lies  with — J.  C. 
X."  Again  that  furtive  glance  about  the 
room  as  he  pronounced  the  name  in  a 
whispered  undertone.  "It  were  better — 
perhaps — that  you  should  not  meet 
I.  C.  X." 
"Is  he  so  terrible?" 

"No,  it  is  not  that.  If  I  could  in  some 
way  act  as  intermediary,  for  instance?" 

But  the  girl  was  in  no  wise  willing  to 
let  slip  away  her  hard-won  concession. 
"It  would  not  do,"  she  negatived.  "I  am 
sorry,  for  I  know  I  could  trust  you  as 
such,  but  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  I 
should  meet  J.  C.  X.  if  that  which  I  was 
sent  for  is  to  be  properly  explained." 

His  eyes  searched  her  face.  "What  do 
you  know  of  J.  C.  X.?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing — positively  nothing.  Oh,  I 
wish  I  could  explain.  I  hate  being  my- 
sterious, but  for  the  present  I  must  ask 
you  to  accept  my  statement  that  it  appeals 
to  me  as  vital  to  meet  him.  Can  you 
accept  such  a  statement?" 

Under  stress  of  her  anxiety  she  had  un- 
consciously placed  an  ivory-white  little 
hand  upon  his  sleeve.  He  thrilled  at  the 
pressure. 

"I  can  and  do  accept  it,"  he  returned. 
"What  is  more,  when  the  time  is  oppor- 
tune, you  shall  meet  the  one  you  desire  to. 
But  you  must  be  patient;  for  a  little  while 
there  will  be  obstacles  which  are  insur- 
moimtable." 

"Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith?" 
Impulsively  she  seized  his  hand  in  both 
her  own,  artlessly  as  a  child  might  do  it. 
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NOT  even  a  .saint  might  have  resisted  | 
that  delicate,  desirable  presence  so 
near.  Acey  Smith  was  far  from  saint.  His 
long,  powerful  hands  closed  over  hers,  a 
devil  of  gleaming  black  triumph  leaping 
to  the  eyes  that  feasted  on  her  face. 

But  even  as  she  drew  away,  trembling 
like  a  captured  bird,  he  released  her 
abruptly.  His  head  shot  forward  and  he 
whirled  with  his  back  toward  her,  hi.^ 
hands  cupping  at  his  face  in  the  convul- 
sive fashion  of  one  who  is  strangling. 

She   was   standing   mute   in   stupefiec 
fright  when  he  faced  her  again,  quite  hi 
former  self,  a  trace  of  a  shamed  smile  oi 
his  lips.     "I  am  sorry,"  he  offered  in  :•■ 
contrite  tone. 

"It  was  perhaps  my  fault — "  Shi 
started  to  say  that  before  its  significam  < 
struck  her. 

"It  was  not!"  he  declared.  "I  had  for- 
gotten for  the  moment  that — that  I  am 
merely  a  means  to  an  end.  It  will  no- 
happen  again." 

The  girl  did  her  best  to  hide  her  mystifi- 
cation. Before  he  left,  Acey  Smith  inform- 
ed her  the  tugs  plying  daily  between  tl>' 
pulp  camp  and  the  city  were  at  her  sei 
vice.     He  had  made  arrangements  nt.^ 
only  for  her  passage  back  and  forth   bu 
for  the  carrying  of  such  supplies  out  a 
she  needed  from  time  to  time.   This  wou !  - 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  depenc 
ing  on  the  motor-boat,  he  told  her,  a 
from  now  on  the  weather  on  the  northen. 
reaches  of  Superior  was  not  dependable. 

As  for  the  unexplained  purpose  for 
which  she  had  been  brought  to  the  Island, 
he  hoped  she  would  be  tolerant  of  a  delay 
in  bringing  things  about  that  would  not 
only  take  time  but  patience  and  foresight 
on  the  part  of  others.  He  did  not  men- 
tion J.  C.  X.  again  nor  the  meeting  he  had 
promised  to  arrange  for  Miss  Stone.  But 
intuitively  the  latter  knew  two  things; 
the  one  was  that  he  would  be  as  good  as 
his  word  and  the  other  that  he  almost 
dreaded  mention  of  J.  C.  X. 

Besides,  Josephine  Stone  was  but  two 
generations  removed  from  Canadian 
pioneer  stock,  and,  like  the  women  of  her 
race,  was  not  prone  to  question  the  moods 
and  whimsicalities  of  men  of  the  forests. 


WHEN   Acey 
Island    he 


Smith   left   Amethyst 
did    not    immediately 
head  back  for  the  pulp  camp,  but  crossec 
over  to  the  mainland  opposite,  where  h< 
beached    the    bow    of    his   long,    slende; 
racer  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  trail  th. 
wound  up  into  the  densely  wooded  hii 
Snubbing  the  boat  to  the  shrubbery,  : 
struck  off  up  the  trail  and  was  gone  1- 
almost  an  hour. 

Shortly  after  his  form  had  been  swal 
lowed  up  in  the  bush,  there  appeared  a 
the  foot  of  the  trail  a  tall,  dark-bearde( 
man  in  the  garb  of  a  preacher.  He  peerei 
at  the  island  from  the  screen  of  the  bush 
and  there  concealed  from  view  squattei 
in  the  foliage  with  eyes  upon  the  cottage 
silent,  immovable  as  a  statue. 

Josephine  Stone  came  out  upon  th 
cottage  steps  and  opened  a  book  m  he 
lap.  If  the  figure  in  the  woods  noticed  he 
he  gave  no  sign. 

After  a  long  interval  there  came  fror 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  forest,  far  awaj 
a  low  reverberating  intonation  as  of  som 
deep  soft  gong  being  struck.  A  few  mc 
ments  elapsed  and  the  mellow  note  agai 
swooned  mystically  over  the  wastes. 

The  faintest  traces  of  a  smile  brok 
over  the  face  of  the  man  hidden  in  th 
bushes  as  the  girl  on  the  steps  started  t 
her  feet  and  looked  about  her  in  w 
wilderment.  She  picked  up  her  book  an 
disappeared  into  the  cottage. 

Twice  again  with  a  short  interval  b« 
tween  there  came  a  gonglike  alarum  fror 
far  up  in  the  silent  wastes.  The  blacl 
bearded  man  rose  at  the  sound  of  the  la; 
stroke  of  the  gong.  With  patient  cautio 
he  drew  from  the  shrubbery  a  cache 
canoe,  launched  it  and  with  silent  strok< 
skimmed  westward  along  the  shorehne. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Acey  Smith  can 
striding  down  the  trail,  carrying  on  h 
back  a  partially  filled  woodsman's  pad 
sack. 

At  the  foot  of  the  trail  he  paused 
though  reading  some  sign  in  the  sands 
the  beach.  , 

He  swung  the  packsack  from  his  shou 
ders  into  the  cockpit  of  the  boat,  push( 
off  the  craft  and  headed  it  toward  tl 
pulp  camp  docks. 

There  was  a  scowl  on  his  face  as  bl» 
as  a  thunder  cloud. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
A  Millionaire  Vanishes 

AS  THE  days  went  by  Louis  Hammond 
familiarized  himself  with  the  pulp 
camp  and  its  environs.  He  had  plenty  of 
time  on  his  hands,  for,  as  Acey  Smith  had 
predicted,  there  was  little  else  for  him  to 
do  except  "take  in  the  scenery." 

He  gained  a  liberal  education  in  the 
garnering  of  the  raw  product  for  the  paper 
making  industry.  The  Nannabijou  limits, 
he  learned,  comprised  an  enormous  block 
of  wilderness  territory,  most  of  which, 
outside  of  the  great  muskegs  and  moun- 
tain lakes,  was  covered  with,  forests  of 
spruce,  balsam  and  birch,  representing 
billions  of  money  when  transformed  into 
the  white  paper  on  which  the  great  and 
lesser  newspapers  ^nd  magazines  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Canada  would  be 
printed,  sooner  or  later. 

The  limits  stretched  east  down  the 
North  Shore  from  the  foot  of  the  Nanna- 
bijou range  far  beyond  a  point  of  vision 
and  extended  due  north  inland  a  good 
fifty  or  sixty  miles.  They  were  bisected 
by  the  mighty  Nannabijou  River,  which 
emptied  into  the  bay  at  the  western 
fringe  of  the  camp  between  deep,  preci- 
pitous banks.  It  was  this  stream  that 
made  the  Nannabijou  limits  so  desirable, 
because  it  made  transportation  of  the  cut 
poles  by  water  possible  from  the  furthest 
inland  reaches  of  the  territory.  Armies 
of  men  were  engaged  in  cutting,  buck- 
sawing  and  decking  poles  into  the  river, 
there  being  camp  after  camp,  some  of 
them  larger  than  that  at  the  waterfront, 
for  a  good  twenty  miles  up  the  stream. 
Men  and  teams  were  constantly  employed 
hauling  supplies  back  to  them.  Yet  it  was 
said  that  this  season's  cut  would  scarcely 
make  a  scratch  on  the  gigantic  Nanna- 
bijou forests. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Nannabijou  the 
'j^'Jcut  and  barked  poles     poured  into  the 
bay  in  a  wide,  glistening  white  ribbon, 
day  and  night,  continually  expanding  the 
tremendous  booms,  where  Hammond  was 
told  there  was  already  nearly  a  million 
dollars'  worth   of   pulpwood.     Later  on, 
power-driven     mechanical     loaders     on 
,  scows  would  transfer  the  poles  from  the 
*  booms   to   the   holds   of   huge   pulp-pole 
carriers,  and  in  these  they  would  be  towed 
by  tugs  to  the  mill  yards  in  Kam  City. 

A  large  portion  of  the  wood  must  be 

delivered  that  very  fall  so  that  the  Kam 

("ity   Pulp   and    Paper   Company   could 

ave  their  mills  in  operation  on  contract 

^ine  in  October.     Otherwise,  the  latter 

jmpany   would   forfeit   their   hard-won 

£ights  on  the  limits,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 

linal  fiat  of  the  Ontario  Government  the 

North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting  Com- 

any,    at   present   operating   the   limits, 

vere  bound  to  deliver  the  wood  in  suffic- 

^nt  quantities  to   keep  the   Kam   City 

"ompany's  mills  running  all  winter. 

It  was  a  stupendous  undertaking — the 
|most   colossal  in   the   history   of   paper- 
naking.     And  woven  into  this  was  the 
tense  rivalry  of  the  two  powerful    paper 
ompanies  concerned,  a  tension  of  bitter 
latred  that  was  the  more  ominous  be- 
cause surface  indications  told  notlyng  of 
vhat  the  inevitable  climax  might  be. 


HAMMOND  gained  much  of  his  infor- 
mation  about   the   limits   from   his 
hack-mate,  Sandy  Macdougal,  the  cook, 
ho,  in  the  evening,  over  a  bottle  of  rye 
'.  hiskey,  became  quite  loquacious.    It  was 
Ihrough  Macdougal  he  learned  of  the  pres- 
''I'nce  of  the  girl  with  the  high-arched  eye- 
-ows  on  Amethyst  Island,  a  bit  of  infor- 
.ution  that  brought  about  a  secret  de- 

iermination  to  somehow  or  other  come  in 
lontact  with  her,  much  as  the  mere  idea 
if  meeting  her  face  to  face  again  per- 
urbed  him. 
M  Of  Acey  Smith  he  saw  little,  caught  only 
!d  )ccasional  glimpses  of  him  now  and  then 
lell  18  he  went  in  and  out  of  his  office.  No  one 
jiti  eemed  to  know  where  he  kept  himse'f  a 
ratiii  arge  part  of  the  time.    Actual  operations 
strol  >f  the  camps  and  dealings  with  the  men 
irere  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the 
ssistant   superintendent,    a    raw-boned, 
latchet-faced  young  man  named  Mooney, 
iSl|vho  was  as  uncommunicative  as  a  slab 
if  trap  rock. 

Ogima  Bush,  the  Indian  medicine  man, 
eemed  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  camp, 
o  which  he  paid  frequent  visits,  mixing 
?ith  the  wo"kers  of  his  own  race  of  whom 
.'^  here  were  several  hundred  employed  in 
■reaking  up  jams  in  the  river  and  tending 
he  booms  in  the  bay.    They  were  what 


was  known  as  the  "white  water"  men  be- 
cause of  their  hazardous  work  in  the 
foaming  rapids. 

Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs,  the  camp  preacher, 
journeyed  back  and  forth  from  one  camp 
to  the  other.  He  slept  in  a  shack  fixed  up 
for  himself  somewhere  in  the  fastnesses 
of  Nannabijou  mountain.  He  appeared 
to  studiously  avoid  meeting  Hammond  as 
he  did  most  of  the  executives  of  the  limits; 
and  a  feature  that  struck  the  young  man 
as  rather  odd  was  that  he  never  saw 
Ogima  Bush  or  the  Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs 
and  Acey  Smith  together  or  even  in  the 
camp  at  the  one  time,  though  the  medi- 
cine man  frequently  inquired  as  to  the 
superintendent's  whereabouts  and  on 
such  occasions  immediately  struck  off  as 
though  he  had  an  appointment  with  him 
somewhere.  It  was  plain  that  Acey 
Smith  looked  upon  the  preacher  as  a  pest 
and  insisted  on  him  making  himself 
scarce  when  he  was  about  camp;  as  for 
the  medicine  man,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  understanding  between  him  and  the 
superintendent  whereby  the  former  was 
quite  confident  of  his  status  and  privil- 
eges anywhere  on  the  limits. 

There  was  something  queer — so  queer 
as  to  be  absolutely  uncanny — about  this 
gigantic  pulp  camp.  Hammond  could  see 
that  every  intelligent  worker  in  it  sensed 
this,  but  nobody  understood  it  or  could 
tangibly  grasp  a  glimmer  of  what  it  was. 
Everywhere  among  the  men  and  their 
petty  executives  there  was  an  undercur- 
rent of  something  akin  to  superstitious 
awe  of  the  company  and  those  who  dir- 
ected its  affairs. 

Even  Acey  Smith  himself  seemed  to  be 
obsessed  with  this  same  haunting  appre- 
hension. When  he  issued  orders,  he  did  so 
more  like  one  who  was  interpreting  def- 
inite commands  from  elsewhere.  As 
Sandy  Macdougal  analysed  it  to  Ham- 
mond after  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  "One 
felt  as  though  the  whole  show  was  being 
run  by  someone  or  something  thai  didnH 
cast  a  shadow.'"'' 


HIS  enforced  idleness  brought  a  notion 
to  the  young  ex-newspaper  man  that 
he  could  improve  his  time  by  writing, 
even  if  it  were  only  a  diary  of  his  exper- 
iences. He  felt  he  must  have  something 
to  occupy  his  time  besides  roaming  over 
the  tote  roads  and  riding  around  in  the 
fussy  little  gasoline  tugs  of  the  boom- 
tenders.  So,  early  one  morning,  he  pres- 
ented himself  at  Acey  Smith's  office  and 
asked  if  he  might  have  some  loose  writing 
paper.  Acey  Smith  quite  readily  com- 
plied with  his  wishes,  going  to  the  rear  of 
his  office  and  bringing  to  Hammond 
several  pads  of  blank  sheets. 

"I  had  been  expecting  you  to  come 
around  for  this,"  he  said,  the  ghost  of  an 
exultant  flicker  playing  at  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.  "The  ruling  hobby  will  force 
itself  to  the  surface  sooner  or  later,  won't 
it.  Mr.  Hammond?" 

"Meaning  just  what?" 

"Just  this:  Set  a  man  at  doing  nothing 
long  enough  and  habit  will  drive  him  back 
to  the  haunts  of  his  old  rut — especially  if 
that  rut  is  writing  for  publication." 

Hammond  suppressed  a  start  at  this 
broad  hint  at  knowledge  of  his  identity. 
"I  have  no  designs  for  writing  anything 
for  publication,  if  that's  what  you're 
driving  at,"  he  retorted. 

"I  have  not  the  remotest  notion  that 
you  will,"  Acey  Smith  assured  him  with  a 
tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  tones.  "In  fact,  I 
am  quite  confident  that  for  the  present 
you  won't  reach  a  publisher." 

He  .stared  strangely  at  Hammond  for  a 
silent  second,  his  black  eyes  glazing  in  a 
weird  fixity.  Hammond  was  conscious 
Acey  Smith  was  speaking  now  more  as  one 
trying  to  interpret  a  whim  of  the  back 
mind:  "Now,  if  I  were  a  novelist,  which  I 
am  not,  and  in  the  mood,  likewise  absent, 
I  might  make  myself  the  author  of  the 
queerest  tale  ever  written.  It's  a  pity 
the  world  gets  most  of  its  literature 
second-hand  and  consequently  garbled: 
the  man  who  lives  things  doesn't  write, 
and  the  man  who  writes  never  seems  able 
to  live  the  things  he  writes  about. 

"Real  writers  then  must  be  men  born 
twice  who  never  touched  pen  to  paper 
until  their  second  existence,  don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Hammond?" 

"I  have  never  considered  it  from  that 
angle,"  replied  the  younger  man.  "Thank 
you  for  the  paper,  Mr.  Smith." 

"Think  it  over,"  urged  Acey  Smith 
enigmatically  as  he  whirled  on  a  heel  and 
returned  to  hi.s  desk. 
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Get  Your  Quick-Life  Today? 

Enjoy  this  w^onderful  night>tiro.e  daylight  in  your 
home,  too.   Your' Quick -Lite  Lamp  will  give  you  the  clear- 
est, brightest,  most  cheerful  and  yet,  the  softest,  most 
natural,  easy  on-the-eye  light  you  can  possibly  have.    It's 
doing  all  this  forthousands  and  thousands  of  satisfied  owners 
all  over  the  country.  The  light  you  need  for  reading  or  sewing. 

Scientific  measurements  show  that  lamps,  the  equal  of  ISelectric  bulbs, 
one  Quick-Lite  gives  300  candle-  and  outshining  10  ordinary  gas  jets, 
powerof  brilliant,  pure-white  light.  Use  the  QuicR-Lite  oneeveningand 
brighter  than  20  old  style  oil^^^^^^^  you'll  wonder  hov.'vouever 
^^^^Pmi^^^^^^  got  along  without 
Made  in  ^^        ^^^^^  /-»    e  i 

Canada       .^^  ^^_^^gS  ^^.    c>    ^  ^u  ^ 

Everywhere 


filefagh^Qtilcfe-Lite 

ZT^Q  SunsAme  oftAe  NiqM  ** 


1.  Makes  and  Burns   Its  Own  Gas 
iroox  Common  Motor  GaHoline. 
2.  Gives   300  Candlc-Power  of  Bril- 
liant Pure  White  LiKht.     No  Glare 
—No  Flicker.    No  £yc>Strain. 

.  More  light  than    20    Old  Style  Oil 
Lamps  or  Lanterns. 

4*  Lights  with    Common    Matches  —  No 

Alcohol  Torch  Needed. 

'  t  5.  No  Wicks  to  Trim  or  Chimacys  toWuh.  \ 


6.  Can't  Spill  Fuel  or   Explode 
—Even  If  Tipped  Over, 

7.  Cost  to  Use  Less  than  50  Cents 
a  Month* 

8.  Solidly  Built  of  Heavily  Nickeled 
Brass.  \\  ill  Lust  a  Life  T.mc. 

9.  Handsomely  Designed —  Equipped 
with  \J  ni vcrsal  Shade  1 1  older. 

10.  Sold  by  Dealers  thronirhout  Cmnada.! 
If  youni   can't  supnly   you,   write  «u  1 

direct.      Address,    Dept.'    1559. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

"  Queen  Street  East  &  Davies  Avenue 

lORONTO  -  -  CANADA 
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Jim  Henrys  Column 


Am  I  Real? 

1  get  a  lot  of  letters  which  express  a 
cynical  disbelief  that  I  am  alive. 

Wouldn't  it  give  you  the  willies  to 
encounter  constantly  an  illusion  that 
you  didn't  exist — were  a  sort  of  dis- 
embodied idea?     Even  my  friends 
don't  bclicvethati  write  myown  stuff. 

What  is  there  so  extraordinary 
in  a  salesman  writing  advertising.'' 

I  know  more  about  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  than  any  professional 
advertising  writer  will  ever  know — 
and  have  a  truer  and  deeper  con- 
viction that  Mennen's  is  infinitely 
superior  to  every  other  preparation. 

To  be  sure,  I  don't  know  how  to 
intrigue  your  interest  with  trick 
borders,  Greek  gods,  bathing  girls  or 
such  advertising  technique,  and  I 
lack  the  literary  gift  of  weaving  a  lot 
of  scientific  sophistries  into  an 
apparently  convincing  argument — 
but  I  dp  believe  in  Mennen's. 

I  have  watched  Mennen's  grow 
from  nothing  into  a  leader.     I  have 
seen  it  change  the  shaving  habits  of 
millions.     Thousands  of  men  have 
written,  thanking  me  for  freeing  them 
from  the  suffering  and  despondency 
incident  to  the  use  of  old-fashioned 
soap.     I  have  gazed  with  amazement 
at  our  sales  chart,  each  year  showing 
a  tremendous  gain  over  last  year. 

After  all,  don't  you  more  readily 
believe  what  a  man  tells  you  if  he 
believes  it  himself.'  Aren't  you  more 
successful  in  convincing  others  if 
your  own  convictions  are  sincere? 

I  probably  couldn't  sell  auto- 
mobiles or  oil  stock,  but  I  can  sell 
Mennen's.     I  propose  to  sell  you. 
Sooner  or  later  I  will  find  a  crack 
in  the  wall  of  your  prejudices  and 
make  you  understand  what  a  joyous 
experience  it  is  to  try 

^^rvCL       I   Mennen's  for  the 

cUt^wCA^K^   first  time. 

Mt^^vn^t^i       Then  you  will  send 

rj    I  IS  cents  for  my 

/^ZX**'''*^-'   demonstrator  tube 

•pre  T/VCvu^   and  you  and  I  will  be 

i.-i( daU/n-'C   buddies  in  spirit  as 
c/vc^v —      long  as  smooth  faces 
are  fashionable. 


(Mennen  SaUiman)       " 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


CANADA 


Sales  Agents: 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,    Limited 
TORONrro 


HAMMOND  went  away  inwardly 
chagrinpd  as  a  disguised  man  whcj 
has  had  his  wig  and  false  beard  suddenly 
whisked  from  his  head  and  face.  His 
attempt  to  conceal  his  identity  from  Acey 
Smith  surely  had  been  a  ridiculous  farci'. 
Perhaps  the  pulp  camp  superintendent 
knew  more  than  he  did  himself  about 
what  purpose  lay  behind  his  being  sent  to 
the  limits. 

The  situation  was  a  humiliating  one, 
Hammond  bitterly  conceded  as  he  sat 
alone  in  the  cabin  he  shared  with  the  cook. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  to  be  found  out 
and  know  what  one  was  found  out  for, 
but  it  was  infinitely  more  exasperating  to 
feel  that  he  was  a  marked  man  without 
knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the  predica- 
ment he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drop- 
ped, into.  Acey  Smith  had  a  manner  of 
making  Hammond  feel  like  a  mere  out- 
sider every  time  they  came  in  contact,  and 
the  latter,  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
objects  of  his  own  mission,  was  as  impo- 
tent to  meet  and  parry  the  other's  sting- 
ing thrusts  as  a  man  who  fences  with  a 
blindfold  on.  Smith  did  not  exactly 
despise  him,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that; 
it  was  Smith's  lightly-concealed  exulta- 
tion over  knowledge  of  his  helplessness 
that  galled  him. 

Hammond  longed  to  meet  the  other  on 
fair  ground — in  a  battle  of  wits  or  fists, 
he  was  not  particular  which,  so  long  as 
he  could  exact  satisfaction  for  his  hurt 
pride.  But  this  fighting  in  the  dark  was  a 
hopeless  business,  and  he  was  becoming 
weary  of  it. 

Yet— what  did  Smith  know?  What  did 
he  know? 

With  this  conjecture  came  an  inspira- 
tion that  brought  Hammond  a  newer 
and  a  clearer  viewpoint.  When  he  more 
calmly  lopked  the  situation  over  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  quarters,  it  struck  him 
Acey  Smith  was  merely  guessing.  He  had 
not  definitely  referred  to  him  as  an  ex- 
newspaper  man,  but  had  merely  insinu- 
ated he  knew  him  to  be  a  writer.  This 
was  a  thing  one  so  shrewd  of  observation 
as  the  pulp  camp  master  might  easily  sur- 
mise when  Hammond  asked  for  writing 
paper.  That  subsequent  drifting  of  his 
on  to  the  status  of  fiction  writers  was  a 
cast  for  information;  his  reference  to  the 
genius  of  writing  men  an  obvious  attempt 
at  flattery— and  the  hook  was  baited  with 
a  hint  that  he  himself  had  a  life-story  that 
would  be  worth  while  getting  hold  of. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  so  clear  now 
that  Hammond  accused  himself  of  stup- 
idity in  not  seeing  through  it  before. 
Hammond's  plan  therefore  would  be  to 
follow  the  plane  of  the  least  resistance  and 
let  Smith  go  on  thinking  what  he  pleased. 
Even  better  still,  why  not  approach 
Smith  for  that  "queerest  tale"  he  had  re- 
ferred to  and  make  a  play  to  his  vanity? 
No  doubt  egotism  was  Acey  Smith's  most 
vulnerable  point  and  the  open  sesame  to 
his  confidence,  as  Hammond  in  his  jour- 
nalistic experience  had  found  it  to  be 
with  most  despotic  executives,  high  or 
low. 

But  no,  that  would  not  do.  There  was 
one  thing  in  the  way  still.  If  he  only 
knew  what  he  was  here  for  he  could  act. 
As  it  was,  he  feared  to  take  the  initia- 
tive lest  he  blunder  into  something  that 
would  upset  the  plan  Norman  T.  Gilder- 
sleeve  had  in  mind  that  night  on  the  train 
when  he  had  engaged  Hammond  at  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month  to  stay  at  the 
pulp  camp  until  he  received  further  or- 
ders. No  matter  how  he  theorized  and 
tried  to  prop  it  up  with  possible  purposes 
it  appealed  more  and  more  to  him  as  a 
crazy  assignment.  Bagfuls  of  mail  were 
brought  over  daily  on  the  tugs,  and,  so 
far  as  Hammond  could  see,  it  was  de- 
livered direct  and  with  considerable  des- 
patch all  over  the  camps.  It  should 
therefore  be  an  ea.sy  matter  for  Gilder- 
sleeve  to  write  him,  if  it  were  only  a  few 
lines,  to  let  him  know  whether  or  not 
things  were  progressing  as  they  should. 
Why  didn't  Gildersleeve  communicate 
with  him? 


THE  plump  figure  and  ruddy  visage  of 
Sandy  Macdougal  appeared  momen- 
tarily at  the  cabin  doorway  and  he  flung 
a  bundle  of  newspapers  across  at  Ham- 
mond. "The  Big  Boss  left  them  at  the 
breakfast  table  this  morning  and  said 
you  might  like  to  see  them,"  he  explained. 
"I  guess  he's  beat  it  somewhere  for  the 
day,  for  I  saw  him  leave  with  his  pack  on 
hi?  back  just  a  minute  or  two  after  you 


left  his  office.    Come  over  to  the  beanery 
for  a  chat  when  you're  through  reading 

up  the  news."  ,  j  f„. 

The  head  cook  turned  and  departed  for 
his  realm  of  bake  ovens  and  enamelled 
pots  and  pans. 

That  was  Acey  Smith's  hurniliating 
system  all  over  again,  ruminated  Ham- 
mond. Smith  had  eaten  that  very  morn- 
ing just  two  seats  away  from  Hammond 
with  the  newspapers  spread  on  the^  table 
before  him.  When  he  had  finished  he  had 
folded  them  up  and  sat  smoking  until 
Hammond  left  the  diner.  Why  did  he 
wait  until  Hammond  went  out  and  then 
tell  the  cook  to  give  him  the  papers.'  It 
was  a  by-word  around  the  camps  that 
Acey  Smith  never  did  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  without  a  definite  object  in  view. 
He  was  evidently  baiting  Hammond  for 
a  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  Hammond  gathered  up 
the  newspapers  gratefully.  They  were  the 
first  of  recent  date  he  had  seen  since  com- 
ing to  the  pulp  camp.  The  light  in  the 
cabin  was  none  too  bright,  so  Hamniond 
took  the  papers  outside  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  rustic  bench,  back  of  the  cabin. 

The  outer  paper  in  the  bundle  was  the 
Kam  City  Star  of  the  previous  morning, 
but  Hammond,  his  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets,  scarcely  noted  the  date  une 
in  the  shock  that  went  home  from  the 
three-column  heading  that  fairly  shouted 
at  him  in  black-faced  gothic  from  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  front    page: 

Man  Resembling  Norman  T. 
Gildersleeve  Reported  Seen 
Near  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 
May  be  Missing  Pulp  and 
Paper     Magnate 

In  fevered  haste,  Hammond  skipped 
over  the  sub-headings  to  the  despatch  be- 
low them  date-lined  from  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  with  date  of  the  day  pre- 
vious: 

To-day,  lumbermen  coming  in  from 
the  woods  north  of  here  told  of  the 
arrival  In  the  McKenzie  camps  of  a 
middle-aged  stranger  strongly  resem- 
bling the  descriptions  sent  broadcast 
of  the  missing  Norman  T.  Gilder- 
sleeve, of  New  York,  head  of  the  In- 
ternational Investments  Corporation, 
whose  disappearance  from  a  transcon- 
tinental train  bound  east  from  Win- 
nipeg, on  the  night  of  Sept.  23,  caused 
a  sensation  in  financial  circles  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

Strength  is  lent  the  theory  that  the 
man  is  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve  by 
the  statement  of  the  lumbermen  that 
the  stranger  seemed  to  be  afflicted 
with  loss  of  memory.  He  told  the 
superintendent  of  the  camps  that  he 
had  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  state''of 
trance  after  leaving  a  train  at  the 
terminus  of  the  bush  railway  and  had 
no  idea  who  he  was  or  where  he  c  ame 
from.  He  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
lumber  camp,  but  the  next  morning 
disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  had 
arrived. 

Mr.  Gildersleeve,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, first  dropped  out  of  sight  while 
on  a  train  bound  from  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  to  Kam  City,  Ont.  His  in- 
tended visit  to  the  latter  place,  it  is 
understood,  was  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Kam  City 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  plant,  a  Can- 
adian subsidiary  of  the  International 
Investments  Corporation,  now  be- 
ing erected  at  the  lakeport  town. 

Since  Mr.  Gildersleeve's  disappear- 
ance the  police  of  the  Dom  inion  have 
been  vainly  scouring  the  country  for 
trace  of  him.  The  news  from  the 
McKenzie  Camps  to-day  will  no 
doubt  provide  a  fresh  trail,  though 
how  Mr.  Gildersleeve  could  travel 
back  west  almost  a  thousand  miles 
without  being  identified  by  someone, 
particularly  trainmen,  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  authorities  here. 

There  followed  a  grist  of  newspaper 
theories  in  which  Hammond  was  not  par- 
ticularly interested.  He  scoured  through 
the  newspaper  and  two  others  in  the  bun- 
dle, but  found  no  other  items  throwing 
further  light  on  the  mystery.  An  edit- 
orial in  the  edition  he  had  first  read 
caught  his  eye.  It  dealt  with  the  odd  cir- 
cumstances of  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve's 
disappearance  and  was  headed: 

AMNESIA,  OR  LOSS  OF  IDENTITY. 

Amnesia — -amnesia — where  had  Ham- 
mond recently  beard  or  read  that  word? 


There's  no  red 

tape  about  our 

trial  offer 

You  simply  drive  your 
Ford  into  any  Hassler 
dealer's  and  he  will  equip 
it  with  a  set  of  Hasslers 
while  you  wait — wdthout  a 
change  in  your  car.  You 
drive  anywhere  you  want— 
for  1 0  days.  Then  if  you're 
not  everyway  satisfied  that 
you've  made  a  genuine  in- 
vestment, the  dealer  will 
remove  them  without  ques- 
tion and  refund  all  your 
money.  You  risk  absolute- 
ly nothing. 

We  make  this  offer  because 
we  know  what  Hasslers  accom- 
plish in  the  way  of  comfort  and 
economy.  We  want  you  to 
know  it.  Over  one  million  sets 
now  in  use,  have  proven  be- 
yond all  question  that  Hasslers 
— besides  giving  you  the  great- 
est riding  comfort  you  can  ob- 
tain in  your  Ford — pay  for 
themselves  by  saving  one-third 
of  your  tire,  upkeep  and  depre- 
ciation costs. 

In  the  interests  of  economy 
alone,  get  a  set  of  Hasslers  on 
your  Ford — any  model  of  car 
or  truck — at  once.  If  buying  a 
new  car,  protect  it,  yourself  and 
your  pocketbook  by  insisting 
that  it  have  Hasslers  at  the 
start. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


This  is  the  new 
Hassler  for  Dodge 
Brothtrs'  Car.  It 
brings  the  same  lux- 
urious comfort  and 
sarins  in  operation 
to  your  Dodge  that 
Hasslers  first 
brought  to  the  Ford. 

"  Only  Hasslers  Can   Give  Hassler 

Results  " 
DISTRIBUTORS : 

Phillips  and  Pringle.  Market  Snuare,  Kredcr- 
icton.  NB.  :  Hassler  Quebec  Co.,  Regd..,  12« 
Sherbrooke  St..  W..  Montreal;  Hassler  Mid- 
West  Sales  &  Service,  278  Main  St.,  Winnipeg 
Man.  ;  Putnam.  Cosens  &  Wright,  512  12tf 
Ave.,  W..  CalKary,  Alta.  ;  Putnam,  Cosens  •■ 
Wrieht,    418    Abbott    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 
Hamilton.  Ont. 


Shock  Absorber! 
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'hen  with  an  electric  start  he  remembered 
lat  disconcerting  first  question  Acey 
mith  had  put  to  him  the  night  he  ar- 
ved  at  the  pulp  catpp:  "What  do  you 
'jioir  about  amneiial" 
A  coincidence  it  must  have  been,  he 
'fleeted  on  calmer  deduction.  Acey 
mith,  out  here  at  the  pulp  limits,  twenty 
lies  from  the  nearest  outpost  of  civiliz- 
tion,  could  then  have  no  knowledge  of 
rildersleeve's  disappearance  several  hun- 
red  miles  west  of  the  port  of  Kam  City. 
And  yet — yet  the  girl  with  the  high- 
rched  eyebrows  had  just  been  in  to  see 
mith  previous  to  Hammond's  visit.  She 
ad  been  in  the  same  coach  of  the  trans- 
ontinental  when  Gildersleeve  had  got  out 
t  Moose  Horn  Station  and  failed  to  re- 
urn — and  her  nervous  perturbation  on 
wo  occasions  when  she  had  caught  sight 
f  Hammond  had  been  marked. 

Great  heavens,  it  could  not  be  that  she 
-this  beautiful  creature  he  had  dreamed 
ibout,  whose  wondrous  blue  eyes  haunted 
lis  waking  hours — that  she  knew  and  had 
arried  the  news  to  Acey  Smith!  Ham- 
nond  tried  to  banish  the  thought  as  a  low, 
infounded  suspicion.  It  was  merely  a 
nister  muddle  of  events,  he  told  himself, 
nto  which  she,  more  so  than  himself,  had 
)een  innocently  drawn.  That  was  it^ 
ertainly  that  was  it. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  turned  at  a 
aucous,  croaking  sound  behind  him. 

A  hoarse,  half-angry,  half-startled  ex- 
lamation  came  through  his  teeth  as  his 
faze  fell  upon  the  gloomy,  spectrelike 
igure  of  Ogima  Bush  the  medicine  man 
itanding  between  two  birch  trees  directly 
sehind  him.  The  Indian  was  as  immov- 
ible,  as  untouched  in  face  by  any  human 
;motion  as  if  he  had  always  stood  there,  a 
carved  figure  in  bronze.  The  scars  on  his 
heek-bones  gleamed  in  fresh  and  horrid 
carlet  iividity,  and  his  eyes  with  their 
parish  white  setting  glowing  Hke  embers 
af  hate  in  a  gargoyle  of  unspeakable 
wickedness. 

What     do     you     want?"     demanded 
Hammond  sharply. 

"  Un-n-n-nugk."  The  medicine  man's 
eyes  centered  on  Hammond  as  they 
might  have  had  he  been  a  passing  wesse- 
ke-jak  while  he  gutturalled  it.  "Ogima 
Bush  takes  what  he  wants.  Kaw-gaygo 
esca-boba?" 

He  turned  leisurely,  chuckling  queerly 
in  his  throat  as  he  uttered  the  question  in 
Ojibway. 

Then  he  strode  off  into  the  bush  quite 
unconcerned  as  to  what  answer  Hammond 
might  make. 

CHAPTER   VII 
The  Hill  of  Lurking  Death 

OLD  Leather  Face  seems  to  be  peeved 
about  it,  doesn't  he?" 
It  was  Sandy  Macdougal  who  spoke. 
He  had  returned  from  the  cook-house  un- 
noticed by  Hammond  and  had  evidently 
been  an  amused  spectator  while  the  dia- 
logue was  going  on  between  Hammond 
and  Ogima  Bush. 

Did  you  get  what  he  croaked  at  you, 
Hammond?"  he  asked. 

"I  caught  something  about  him  'taking 
what  he  wanted'  or  words  to  that  effect." 
'He  said:  'Ogima  takes  what  he  wants,' 
and  then  he  asked,  '  Kaw-gaygo  esca- 
boba>'  That's  Indian  for  'Have  you  got 
nothing?'  Sounds  foolish,  but  when  an 
Indian  asks  it  the  way  he  did — that  way, 
look  out!  He's  either  looking  for  whiskey, 
or  trouble." 

"Well,  he's  rapping  at  the  door  of  the 
goat's  house  for  wool  this  time,"  laughed 
Hammond.  "I  haven't  seen  anything 
that  looked  like  good  whiskey  in  a  blue 
moon,  and  as  for  trouble  I  can  locate 
plenty  of  it  without  quarreling  with  a 
rf>d-skin." 

"Speakin'   of  whiskey,"   Sandy's  eyes 
"inkled,    "how'd   you    like   a   little    nip 
k'ht  now?" 
"A  drink?" 

"Sure.    You're  lookin'  sort  of  all  bowled 
ver  about  something,  and  a  little  snort 
.  ould  brace  you  up.     Come  on  in  the 
'lack." 
Inside  the  cabin  Macdougal  closed  the 
')or  and  hooked  it  on  the  inside.     He 
iifted  some  loose  flooring  in  the  corner  and 
brought  up  a  black  bottle.    "You  needn't 
be  afraid  of  this,"  he  assured  Hammond  as 
'"  poured  him  a  draught  in  a  metal  cup. 
It's  sealed  rye  good.s  I  got  on  a  doctor's 
[)rescripti'<n.     But  I  got    to  keep  it  dark 
because  there's  two  things  the  Big  Boss  is 
death  on  any  of  us  totin'  around  camp; 
the  one  is  six-guns  and  the  other  is  whis- 
key  Here's  how!" 


Macdougal  guzzled  a  generous  cupful 
straight.  Hammond  perforce  had  to  take 
his  neat,  too. 

The  cook  made  to  fill  the  two  cups 
again. 

"No  thanks,"  declined  Hammond.  "I 
don't  hit  it  as  a  general  thing,  but  I'll 
admit  that's  fairly  smooth  stuff." 

Sandy  tossed  off  another  stiff  one. 
Then  he  sat  down  smacking  his  lips  as 
though  it  agreed  with  him  immensely. 
"You  never  met  that  copper-faced  old  rat 
before  you  came  out  here?"  he  asked  pres- 
ently. 

"Who — Ogima  Bush?  No,  I  never  set 
eyes  on  him  until  that  morning  he  wan- 
dered in  while  I  was  at  breakfast." 

"H'm — h'm — well!"  Macdougal  stud- 
ied his  cup  reflectively  one  minute.  "You 
know,  I  thought  at  first  maybe  you  and 
him  might  be  cahoots  on  something.  One 
don't  know  who's  who  out  in  this  queer 
dump.  But  I've  sized  you  up  as  a  decent 
head,  no  matter  what  your  business  might 
be,  and  you  takin'  a  nip  with  me  now  and 
then  has  raised  you  a  bit  more  in  my 
notions  of  you." 

"Good  heavens,"  smiled  Hammond, 
"you  surely  didn't  think  I  was  in  league 
with  that  near-agent  of  Satan?" 

"I  ain't  sayin'  I  was  sure  of  anything," 
cut  back  Macdougal  slightly  irritated. 
"Only,  I  had  one  of  my  flash  hunches  that 
first  morning  he  dropped  into  the  diner 
that  there  was  something  between  him  and 
you.  It  was  the  way  he  looked  at  you,  I 
guess.  Since,  I've  been  figurin'  it  out  it's 
all  on  his  side  and  maybe  you  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

"However,"  he  followed  up  deUberate- 
ly,  "what  I  been  debatin'  in  my  own 
mind  the  past  day  or  so  was  about  tellin' 
you  something  for  your  own  good." 

MACDOUGAL  appeared  to  be  in  the 
throes  of  that  mental  debate  as  he 
sat  with  hiseyes  glued  on  his  empty  cup.  He 
seemed  to  arriveat  twodecisions  suddenly. 
The  first  was  to  have  another  tidy  drink. 

"Great  hootch  that."  He  grimaced 
gratefully.  "Now,  look  here,  Hammond, 
it's  this:  That  old  red-skinned  side-wheel- 
er don't  mean  you  no  good,  and,  if  you'll 
take  it  from  me,  I  think  he's  figurin'  on 
how  much  of  a  boost  it'd  take  to  shoot 
you  over  one  of  them  steep  cliffs  back  in 
the  bush  if  you  happened  to  be  near  the 
edge. 

"Now  wait —  I  ain't  given  to  guessin' 
nor  romancin'  either.  I  got  a  sharp  eye 
that  sees  more'n  most  people  gives  it 
credit  for  Every  time  you  ain't  lookin' 
that  old  Indian  is  a-watchin'  you  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  wicked  old  lids  in  a  queer, 
creepy  way,  just  like  a  weasel  watches  a 
chipmunk  he's  figurin'  on  for  breakfast. 
Besides,  sometimes  you  go  out  in  the  bush 
and  he  slips  out  a  little  later  in  the  same 
direction.  At  first  I  tells  myself:  'The 
two  of  them  has  a  date  on  to  meet  out 
there  on  some  scheme  they're  hatchin'  up 
— maybe  bootleggin'."  But  I  hunched  it 
later  there  was  nothin'  to  that.  He's 
layin'  for  you  for  some  reason  I  don't 
know  anything  about;  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  tell  you." 


HAMMOND  lit  a  cigarette  to  cover  up 
any  concern  he  might  have  dis- 
closed. "That's  certainly  interesting  to 
me,  Sandy,"  he  acknowledged,  "and  it's 
deucedly  good  of  you — " 

"Nothin'  of  the  kind!"  interposed  the 
other.  "And  that  ain't  all.  Acey  SmiZ/i's 
got  another  Indian  trailin'  you." 

"Trailing  me?     The  deuce  you  say!" 

"I  said  it." 

"But  what  makes  you  think  Acey 
Smith's  got  anything  to  do  with  it?" 

Macdougal  shrugged.  "Who  else?"  he 
asked.  More  whiskey  than  was  discreet 
had  loosened  up  his  tongue.  "Who  else 
do  you  think?  Who  else  but  Acey  Smith 
keeps  every  straw-boss  in  the  camp  jumpy 
all  the  time  just  so  they  won't  get  too  busy 
comparin'  notes  and  find  out  what's 
what?  That  man's  a  devil,  and  there  ain't 
two  ways  about  that. 

"I  got  next  to  this  stunt  through  an 
accident,"  the  cook  went  on.  "Was  over 
hidin'  in  some  green  stuff  on  the  side  of 
the  Second  Hill  the  other  morning  figurin' 
on  snipin'  a  couple  of  partridge  when  I  sees 
you  go  by  on  the  tote  road.  Then  I  see  a 
long,  .skinny-lookin'  Indian  slippin' 
through  the  brush  close  to  my  'hide'  after 
you.  A  couple  of  minutes  more  and  along 
comes  old  Leather  Face,  the  medicine  man, 
as  pompous  a.s  you  please;  but  it  ain't  long 
before  I  discovers  that  his  nibs  is  a-watch- 
ing  both  of  you,  though  he  makes  a  big 
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face  of  bein'  unconcerned  and  about  his 
own  bu.siness.  Now,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  layout,  son?" 

H.4MM0ND  was  thoughtful  If  he 
were  to  admit  the  truth  his  breath 
was  literally  taken  away  by  the  revelation. 
"Smith  must  attach  a  lot  of  importance  to 
me  to  hire  two  of  them  to  watch  me,"  was 
what  he  said. 

"I  ain't  so  sure  both  of  them  is  hired  to 
watch  you,"  observed  his  friend.  "Medi- 
cine men  are  too  stuck  on  themselves  to  do 
shadowin'  jobs.  They  go  after  bigKer 
stuff.  Smith  u.ses  them  to  put  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  into  the  Indian  workers  when  he 
needs  them.  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  lets  old  fakirs  like  Bush  loaf 
around  the  camp  and  do  what  they  please. 
No  Indian  gives  any  back  talk  about 
what  the  medicine  man  says  or  does,  be- 
cause they  think  he  can  make  a  Windigo 
any  time  he  feels  like  it  to  bring  them  bad 
luck." 

"Well,  then,  Sandy,"  urged  Hammond, 
"what's  your  theory?  I'll  admit  it's  got 
me  beaten." 

"I  got  it  figured  out  -is  one  of  two 
things,"  replied  the  cook.  "Either  you're 
hired  by  outside  parties  to  get  something 
on  Smith  or  the  North  Star  he's  afraid 
you'll  find  out,  and  he's  havin'  you 
shadowed — or  else,  well,  don't  take  of- 
fence if  I  say  it  plain  that  this  looks  to  me 
more  like  it:  You've  been  sent  out  here 
by  some  of  the  higher-ups  for  him  to  take 
care  of  you  and  he  has  that  Indian  guy 
watchin'  to  see  that  nothin'  happens  to 
you." 

THAT  did  set  Hammond  thinking. 
"Good  heavens,"  he  expostulated, 
"I'm  not  a  child  or  a  green-horn  in  the 
woods  that  I  can't  look  after  myself. 
Smith  knows  that.  No,  no,  Sandy,  you're 
away  out' on  your  theories  this  time." 

"Am  I  now?"  ruffled  the  cook.  "Let 
me  tell  you.  Smith  knows  too  that  you 
ain't  any  smarter  than  some  of  the  other 
fellows  who  paid  for  their  smartness  by 
cashin'  in  to  some  kind  of  a  lurkin'  death 
out  there  in  the  sticks  that  comes  down 
on  a  man  without  any  warnin'  and  lets 
him  into  Kingdom  Come  without  even 
a  yelp  bein'  heard  from  him." 

Hammond  was  convinced  the  liquor 
in  Sandy  was  doing  the  talking  now.  But 
he  tactfully  asked:  "Ever  know  of  any- 
thing like  that  happening  to  anyone,  or  is 
it  just  some  of  that  camp  gossip  about 
spooks  over  on  the  mountain?" 

"Camp  gossip  and  spooks  me  eye!" 
derided  the  other.  "Ain't  there  been  men 
disappeared  aroundhere  just  as  if  they  was 
swallowed  up  bones  and  all  bysomething 
roamin'  round  the  hills?  Yes,  I  know 
what  you're  goin'  to  say  next  about  ac- 
cidents happenin',  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  'Course  there's  muck-holes  in  the 
muskegs  that  they  might  have  walked 
into  or  been  pushed  into  and  never  be 
seen  again.  But  nobody  here  thinks  that's 
just  what  happened.  No,  sir,  you  couldn't 
tell  them  that.  There  ain't  an  Indian  will 
go  up  in  them  hills  west  of  here  after 
sundown  for  life  nor  money,  and  white 
that  are  wise  won't  do  it  neither. 

LISTEN.  This  much  I  know  from 
what  I  saw  myself:  Last  summer 
there  was  a  pale-faced  city  gink  came  out 
here  on  a  loafin'  holiday.  He  came 
pretty  much  like  you  did,  and  nobody 
knew  anything  about  him  unless  it  was 
the  super,  who  keeps  what  he  knows  to 
himself.  This  lad  put  in  his  time  makin' 
pictures  on  pieces  of  card-board  on  a 
frame  of  sticks  he  took  around  with  him. 
The  Big  Boss  warned  him  and  every- 
body else  warned  him  if  he  left  the  camps 
not  to  wander  off  the  tote  roads,  and  to 
keep  away  from  the  hill  they  call  the  Cup 
of  Nannabijou.  But  it  didn't  do  any 
good.  One  morning  they  finds  his  hat 
floatin'  in  the  lake  back  of  the  beaver 
dam  on  Solomon  Creek.  That's  the 
creek  that  runs  down  the  hill  into  the 
river  and  has  the  rapids  in  it.  They 
never  found  anything  else,  not  a  hair  or  a 
bit  of  the  hide  of  him.    D'you  get  that?" 

"Likely  slipped  and  fell  into  the  rapids," 
suggested  Hammond. 

"That's  what  one  of  them  coroner's 
juries  would  say,"  agreed  the  cook,  "but 
you  couldn't  make  any  old  timers  out 
here  believe  it.  Besides,  his  picture- 
drawing  outfit  was  found  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  creek  all 
set  up  the  way  he'd  been  workin'  on  it 
when  he  got  his  finis.  The  Indians  al- 
ways said  there  was  one  of  their  old  time 
devils  lived  up  in  the  Cup   on   the    hill. 


and  the  rest  of  us  is  prepared  to  believe 
there's  something  uncanny  there  it  ain't 
good  business  to  monkey  with." 

Macdougal  fished  out  his  watch. 
"Cripes,"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  eleven  and  I 
should've  been  back  at  the  cook-house 
half  an  hour  ago." 

He  put  his  bottle  back  under  the  boards 
after  a  final  rejuvenator.  At  the  door  of 
the  cabin  he  paused  unsteadily  as  though 
gripped  by  an  after-thought.  "Any- 
way, Hammond,  I'd  pack  a  gun  if  I  was 
you,"  he  advised.  "If  you  ain't  got  a 
gat.  of  your  own,  there's  an  army  six-gun 
and  some  shells  to  fit  it  in  that  pack  of 
mine  on  the  wall,  and  you're  welcome  to 
the  loan  of  it." 

Before  Hammond  could  thank  him  he 
was  gone  and  soon  there  resounded  from 
the  cook-house  a  mixture  of  expletives  and 
highly  ornamented  opinions  in  general  on 
"worthless,  soldierin'  bull  cooks,"  which 
proved  that  Sandy,  plus  dispensary 
whiskey,  was  trying  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  over  the  pots  and  pans. 


THAT  afternoon  Hammond  wandered 
out  into  the  woods  to  quietly  think 
things  over.  He  selected  a  spot  at  the 
top  of  a  bald  hill  where  anyone  shadowirg 
him  would  have  difficulty  in  finding 
sufficient  cover  within  a  hundred  yards 
in  any  given  direction.  Lighting  his  pipe, 
he  started  piecing  things  together  as  they 
had  occurred  since  he  made  that  extra- 
ordinary bargain  with  Norman  T.  Gilder- 
sleeve  on  the  night  of  September  the 
Twenty-third.  First,  Gildersleeve  had 
engaged  him  to  come  out  heie  and  put  in 
his  time  any  old  way  he  cared  to,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  disclose  his  identity 
or  the  facts  of  his  bargain  with  Gilder- 
sleeve. Secondly,  Gildersleeve  had  con- 
fided nothing  to  him  as  to  the  object  of 
his  mission  and  had  not  even  told  him 
that  he,  Gildersleeve,  was  the  head  of  the 
corporation  that  financed  the  company 
that  had  gained  the  cutting  rights  on  the 
Nannabijou  limits  over  the  head  of  the 
North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting 
Company  now  in  control.  In  the  third 
place,  there  were  the  cold  facts  that  Gil- 
dersleeve had  almost  immediately  dis- 
appeared and  Hammond  was  left  in  the 
air  out  at  the  pulp  camp,  an  object  of 
suspicion  constantly  shadowed  and  still 
left  totally  at  sea  as  to  what  he  was  to  do 
next. 

He  initiated  soiiie  of  the  methods  he  had 
used  with  considerab'e  success  in  his  old 
police  court  reporting  days  to  devise 
plausible  theories  for  crime  mysteries 
but  none  of  them  functioned  satisfactor- 
ily. Gildersleeve,  for  one  thing,  was  a 
keen,  hard-headed  business  man.  If  he 
wasn't  he  could  never  have  reached  and 
maintained  a  place  at  the  head  of  a  big 
financial  corporation.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  certainly  shown  no  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement  while  Hammond  had 
been  talking  to  him,  and  if  he  had  been 
stricken  with  amnesia,  as  the  papers  said, 
it  must  have  been  after  he  left  the  train  at 
Moose  Horn  Station.  'Therefore,  when 
he  engaged  Hammond,  a  total  stranger 
to  him  previously,  at  one  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  plus  his  keep  and  a 
hundred  dollars  as  a  camouflage  salary, 
he  must  have  had  some  deep,  important 
motive.  It  could  not  have  Iseen  for  es- 
pionage work;  in  fact,  Hammond  re- 
membered, Gildersleeve  had  emphasized 
the  point  that  he,  Hammond,  would  not 
be  asked  to  do  anything  more  than  fit 
into  any  job  that  was  assigned  to  him 
while  he  kept  his  identity  concealed. 

THERE  was  every  reason  to  conclude, 
Hammond  theorized,  that  the  whole 
object  of  his  residence  St  the  pulp  camp 
was  to  make  himself  a  mystery.  Perhaps 
he  was  thus  unconsciously  impersonating 
someone  else  for  a  purpose  that  only  more 
knowledge  of  the  situation  would  disclose. 
This  theory  was  plausible  enough  when 
he  sized  the  thing  up  from  the  angle  of  his 
agreement  with  Gildersleeve,  alone. 

There  had  been  surrounding  circum- 
stances, however,  that  led  him  mentally 
around  in  circles  and  up  against  baffling 
blank  walls.  There  had  been  the  strange 
perturbation  of  Eulas  Daly,  the  U.  S. 
Consul,  when  the  latter  had  approached 
Hammond  regarding  meeting  Gilder- 
sleeve, and  the  appearance  of  the  dark- 
eyed  woman  wearing  the  sable  furs  on  the 
platform  of  Moose  Horn  Station  after 
Gildersleeve  had  gone  out,  wearing  his 
overcoat  and  carrying  his  bag  with  no 
apparent  intention  of  returning  to  catch 
the  train.     A  woman  does  not  get  off  a 


train  at  a  wilderness  station  in  the  dead 
the  night  merely  to  look  over  the  scene: 
and  the  mystery  of  her  performance  w; 
heightened  by  her  subsequent  appearan 
at  the  pulp  camp  in  search  of  Acey  Smi' 
She  was  known  there,   for   Sandy    M 
dougal  had  spoken  familiarly  of  her 
"Yvonne,"  but  had  afterwards  refused 
discuss  her. 

Acey  Smith's   question  about  amni 
that  first  night  he  had    arrived  at 
Nannabijou  Limits  struck  Hammond 
very,  very  odd  coincidence — if  it  wai 
coincidence.    Still,  Acey  Smith  could  n__ 
have  had  definite  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner   of    Gildersleeve's    disappearance    at 
that  stage  of  proceedings.     So  Hammond 
discarded  that  incident  as  unsolvable  for 
the  present  and  therefore  an  impediment 
to  clear  thinking. 

The  girl  with  the  high-arched  eyebrows 
constantly  loomed  up  in  the  background 
of  all  his  conjectures,  a  beautiful,  dis- 
tracting presence,  but  Hammond  could 
not  bring  himself  to  the  point  of  conclud- 
ing she  was  in  any  way  consciously  con- 
nected with  this  queer  business.  She 
might  be  Gildersleeve's  private  secre- 
tary, or  even  his  daughter,  which  circum- 
stances might  explain  her  vi.sit  to  the  camp 
as  one  in  quest  of  possible  information  as 
to  Gildersleeve's  whereabouts.  But  the 
articles  in  the  papers  made  no  mention  of 
anyone  accompanying  Gildersleeve  on  his 
journey,  and,  if  there  had  been,  that 
point  would  scarcely  be  overlooked,  though 
it  sorely  puzzled  Hammond  on  that  same 
score  how  it  came  about  that  there  was 
no  mention  made  either  of  Eulas  Daly 
being  with  the  magnate.  Why  was  it  that 
Daly  didn't  tell  the  authorities  what  he 
knew  about  the  matter? 

Finally,  there  were  Gildersleeve's  in 
structions  to  Hammond  to  stick  to  his 
post  at  the  pulp  camp  no  matter  what 
happened  until  such  time  as  he  was  com 
municated  with.  Possible  happenings  in 
Gildersleeve's  mind  could  not  have  in- 
cluded his  dropping  out  of  sight,  grimly 
concluded    Hammond. 

OUT  of  it  all  Hammond  could  sift  but 
two  simple  conclusions  that  would 
stand  analysis,  one  of  which  was  that 
Gildersleeve  had  actually  been  stricken 
and  was  wandering  about  the  West  some- 
where without  knowledge  of  who  he  was; 
and  the  other  that  Gildersleeve  must  hav€ 
met  with  foul  play  and  the  man  who  was 
seen  above  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan, 
was  someone  else  so  afflicted,  or  feigning 
such  affliction,  who  strongly  resembled 
him. 

In  the  first  case,  Hammond's  remaining 
at  the  camp  would  be  useless  unless  Gil- 
dersleeve suddenly  recovered  his  memory 
and  returned  to  his  duties.  The  second 
possibility  would  make  it  incumbent  upon 
Hammond  to  tell  the  authorities  what  he 
knew  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

It  all  left  him  in  a  dilemma  as  to  how  he 
should  act  so  as  to  take  no  chances  on 
making  a  blunder  of  things.  But  wait — 
there  was  one  link  in  the  mystery,  one  of 
the  first  links  at  that,  that  he  had  so  far 
overlooked  in  the  matter  of  its  possibil- 
ities. That  link  was  Eulas  Daly,  U.  S. 
consul  at  Kam  City,  the  man  who  had 
brought  about  his  meeting  with  Gilder- 
sleeve. Why  not  slip  over  to  the  city  and 
see  Daly?  Daly  might  be  able  to  throw 
new  light  on  the  situation  without  Ham- 
mond disclosing  anything  that  was  con- 
fidential between  him  and  Gildersleeve. 
He'd  see  about  that  at  once  anyway. 

Hammond  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
sprang  to  his  feet.  A  tug  would  be  pulling 
out  for  Kam  City  in  less  than  an  hour. 
That  would  just  allow  him  time  to  get 
back  to  camp  and  change  his  clothes  for 
the  trip.  He  planned  to  spend  the  night 
andthefollowingday  in  the  city  if  Daly's 
information  were  re-assuring.  If  it  were 
not  he  felt  he  must  immediately  see  the 
police  and  tell  them  what  he  knew. 

The  young  man  hurried  over  the  trail 
quite  unconscious  of  the  lithe,  dark  figure 
that  rose  from  its  hiding  place  at  the  edge 
of  the  bush  and  stole  along  in  his  wake  as 
silent  as  a  shadow.  He  reached  the  camp, 
changed  his  clothes,  had  a  bite  to  eat  in 
.  Sandy  Macdougal's  kitchen  and  hurried 
to  the  superintendent's  quarters  in  search 
of  a  pass  over  on  the  tug. 

Hammond  was  due  to  run  into  two  new 
surprises,  the  first  of  which  was  a  galling 
disappointment  and  the  second  of  such  a 
thrilling  nature  from  a  purely  speculative  I 
standpoint   that,   for  the   time  being,  li 
forgot  all  about  the  first. 

To  he  ConlJmied 
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They  re  very  rou^h  and  tough 
4000  selected  dealers  sell  them 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co, 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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CANADA  IS  DRIVING  NAILS 


Building  is  more  active  in. Canada  to-day  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  or  before  the  war.  Real  estate  is  rising  in  value.  In  some  com- 
munities (Toronto  for  instance)  there  is  a  real  boom  in  progress. 

As  a  business  man  or  inves  or  you  will  want  to  keep  informed  on  building-  and  real 
estate  movements;  you  will  want  most  of  all  the  benefit  of  well  founded  advice  as  to 
fundamental  conditions.  There  is  money  to  be  made  in  real  estate  and  building  but  it 
is  a  difficult  field  for  the  investor.     Sound,  true  information  and  advice  is  needed. 

Consider  the.se  few  titles  from  one  issue  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  indicating  how 
this  paper  is  dealing  with  real  estate  and  building  developments: 

Sixty  Millions  Spent  on  Building  the  First  Six  Months  of  the  Year 

Building  permits  issued  in  Canada  from  January  to  June  were  $13,000,000  over  the 
1921  figures.    Where  the  building  is  being  done.    Reports  from  every  city  in  Canada. 


How  Lower  Construction  Costs  Have 
Helped   to  Boom   liuilding 

An  informative  chart  comparing  construc- 
tion costs,  and  building  permits. 

Lessons  from  a  Real  Estate  Boom  of 
Other  Days 

Telling  the  actual  story  of  the  real  estate 
boom  in  1889-1890  in  Toronto  when  pro- 
perty   valuations    collapsed,     soared     and 

These  stories  indicate  only  the  stories  on  real  estate  and  building  in  one  issue  of  THE 
POST.  Consider  these  other  articles  in  the  same  issue  of  interest  to  every  real  investor 
and  business  man. 


then  collapsed — and  lessons  to  be  applied 
to  present  conditions. 

Insurance  Company's   Big   Housing 
Scheme 

What    the    Metropolitan   Life    is   doing   to 
relieve   housing  shortage. 
How  One  Canadian  City  Has   Revaluated 
Every  Building  on  Assessment  Rolls 
A  story  of  every  interest  to  every  house- 
owner  whose  taxes  have  been  on  the  rise. 


Authentic   news   regardinif  the  Western   crop 

Hituation. 

Canada's  canaU  arc   neglected  by  shippem. 

I'uhlic  Bodies  Hpenil  out  tax  money  abroad. 


What  haH  happened  to  atoclis  since  January 

first? 

News  of  the  mines. 

Prnritahle  apeculatlons  in  itocks. 


Would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  you  to  have 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  come  to  you  each 
week?  One  year's  subscription  gives  you  5'2 
issues  as  valuable  and  worth  while  as  the  one 
here  mentioned.  Fill  in  the  coupon.  Invest 
$5.00  where  it  may  return  you  several  times 
that. 


The  P'inancial   Post, 

143   University  Avenue,  Toronto. 
Please    send    me     THE     FINANt  lAL 
POST    for   one    year      (52      issues)      for 
$5.00. 


Name    . 
Address 
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FLOWEMS  OF  LOVE 

TALCUM 
POWDER 

A  toilet  necessity,  most 
grateful  and  refreshing  in 
sultry  midsummer. 

Velvety  soft  in  texture 
with  the  fragrance  of 

The  most  luxurious 

perfume  in  the 

world 

Colors:  Naturelle.Blanche, 

Rosee. 

Comes  in  an  artistic  metal 

case.embellished  in  bronze 

with  the  flower  cupid  of 

the  famous  Fleurs  d' Amour 

creations. 

Other  Roger  and  Gallet 
Talcum  Powders  for  your 
personal  preference  are: 
Flores  de  Tokio,  Helio- 
trope, Lioris,  Oeillet  (Car- 
nation), Roses,  Salvia,  San- 
tal,  Sweet  Pea,  Violette — 
and  Poudre  de  Talc  7101, 
especially  recommended 
for  children. 

Our  guide  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite "Parisian  Toilet 
Specialties"  on  request 

Roger  &  Gallet 

Parfumeurs,  Paris 
25  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 

Best  Dealers  Everuwhtre 
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THEY   HAVE   RECEIVED   A  WELCOME 

Stories  of  the  War   Brides  Who    Have  Found  This  Country  Hospitable,  and  Are 
Facing  Hardship  in  the  Consciousness  That  Someone  Is  Helping 

By    CHARLES    W.     CAVERS 


Mrs.  Beatrice  Hay  Shaw's  article  "Is 
'Welcome'  on  your  Doormat,"  that  ap- 
peared in  the  July  15th  issue  of  MacLean's 
Magazine,  has  aroused  a  world  of  comment, 
some  of  which  might  be  called  criticism. 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  picture 
of  the  war  "brides"  in  that  article  was  not 
an  entirely  true  picture,  or  at  least  is  only 
a  partial  picture.  Therefore  we  are  publish- 
ing herewith  this  presentation  of  the  case 
by  Mr.  Cavers  of  the  Soldiers'  Settlement 
Board,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Cavers  shows  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  and  points  out  fairly  forcibly 
that  most  of  these  brides  are  contented  enough 
and  glad  enough  to  be  heri,  even  if,  as  is 
undoubtedly  the  case,  they  have  in  many 
instances  to  face  no  mean  measure  of 
hardship.    Editor. 

OF  27,000  returned  soldiers  settled 
on  the  land  under  the  Dominion 
of  Canada's  re-establishment  plan 
approximately  16,000  are  married  men, 
and  half  of  that  number  brought  brides 
from  the  British  Isles,  France  or  Belgium. 
How  have  these  strangers  fared?  Have 
they  adapted  themselves  to  the  change 
from  the  crowds,  the  noise  and  turmoil 
of  the  big  cities  of  the  Old  Land  to  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  of  the  newer  provinces?  We  find 
them  in  areas  which  were  once  Indian 
Reserves,  the  Piapot,  the  Ochopowace, 
the  Poorman;  in  the  Porcupine  district  of 
Northern  Saskatchewan;  in  the  Pouce 
Coupe  (Pousse  Coo-pay)  of  the  Peace 
River.  They  are  in  the  older  districts  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  the  Maritimes,  British 
Columbia;  but  they  are  especially  num- 
erous in  the  wiSer  and  scantily  peopled 
West,  where  privations  are  sure  to  be  en- 
countered and  social  advantages  lacking. 
In  general  the  women  of  the  Old  Land 
who  have  followed  their  war-scarred 
heroes  into  the  Last  Great  West  have 
proved  that  they  possess  the  right  spirit — 
the  same  doggedness,  the  same  pluck  that 
characterized  the  men  of  Great  Britain  in 
their  world-embracing  colonization  and 
exploration  projects.  Many  of  them,  per- 
haps, were  well  content  to  leave    behind 


them  the  conditions  which  arise  from 
overcrowding  in  the  metropolis  for  the 
more  pleasing  prospects  afforded  by 
Canadian  citizenship.  They  longed  for 
the  pure  air  and  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  prairies;  for  the  independence  of  rural 
life.  There  are  among  them,  however, 
many  who  came  from  comfortable  homes 
in  delightful  Old  Country  places,  from 
ro.se-covered  cottages  of  the  prosperous 
and  picturesque  villages  of  the  middle 
classes.  They  came  to  Canada  knowing 
little  of  our  ways  and  our  modes  of  living, 
but  loyally  consenting  to  stand  by  their 
husbands  in  the  great  work  of  developing 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  West. 
They  came  cheerfully  because  of  their  be- 
lief that,  however  long  the  journey,  the 
goal  of  independence  which  many  thous- 
ands have  reached  was  worth  striving  for. 
Of  the  hundreds  who  sailed  the  seas  to 
join  their  husbands  in  their  prairie  homes 
very  few  have  failed.  Here  and  there  we 
hear  the  story  of  some  war  bride  who 
soon  wearied  of  the  strange  life  and  went 
"home"  to  stay.  But  the  majority  are 
going  to  stick.  This  we  learn  from  offic- 
ial reports  of  their  progress  and  from 
their  letters  to  the  Soldiers'  Settlement 
Board  telling  of  their  faith  in  the  country. 

IN  ONE  of  the  most  lonely  districts  of 
Prairie  River,  amongst  the  most  primi- 
tive conditions,  hves  the  wife  of  a  settler 
who  had  been  a  trained  nurse  in  the  heart 
of  London.  The  home  counsellor  of  the 
Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  on  visiting  her 
remarked  that  she  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  way  the  women  from  overseas  were 
putting  up  with  pioneer  conditions.  The 
reply  was  "I  don't  see  anything  to  put  up 
with.  I  simply  love  it  all."  This  is  the 
spirit  which  is  manifest  in  so  many  of 
those  Western  homes. 

There  have  been  9,329  fighting  men  on 
free  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  and  other  thousands  on  lands 
that  were  naked  of  signs  of  human  habita- 
tion but  specially  valuable  because  of 
their  nearness  to  lines  of  transportation, 
and  because  of  their  rich  and  easily  culti- 
vatable     character.       In     all   there     are 


probably  12,000  soldier  settlers  who  are 
developing  lands  that  hitherto  have  lain 
idle;  and  thousands  of  acres  are  being 
added  every  year  to  the  crop  producing 
area  of  the  West. 

The  board  which  administers  the  Set- 
tlement Act  recognized  the  fact  that  many 
Canadian  soldiers  had  brought  home  with 
them  wives  from  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Belgium — women  who  could  not  be 
conversant  with  many  of  the  ordinary 
methods  in  use  in  Canadian  homes. 

To  meet  this  situation  a  branch  has 
been  formed.  Its  special  business  is  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  families  of  soldiers 
who  take  up  land  under  the  Board,  and  to 
help  and  encourage  wherever  it  is  possible. 
In  each  of  the  offices  throughout  the  Dom- 
inion there  are  trained  women  whose 
special  work  it  is  to  assist  the  wives  and 
children  of  settlers. 

From  London. to  the  Lone  Lands 

AT  THE  end  of  the  first  year  one  of 
the  district  directors  wrote:  "I  find 
a  splendid  spirit  among  the  English  wo- 
men who  have  come  over  as  wives  of  our 
settlers.  They  do  not  grouse  as  much 
over  their  difficulties  as  a  Canadian  girl. 
On  the  whole  the  Canadian  girl  knows 
better  how  to  attack  her  problems  and 
makes  a  better  farmer's  wife;  but  I  am 
very  hopeful  concerning  the  British 
women." 

In  one  of  the  first  districts  visited,  an 
English  girl,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said  to 
the  visitor:  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  pays  you  to 
come  out  to  visit  m.e  to  see  if  I  need  any 
help  or  any  encouragement  in  my  work?" 
And  when  she  was  assured  that  this  was 
the  case,  she  said,  "I  never  heard  of  a 
Government  doing  anything  so  kind 
before." 

"Why  do  you  come  to  visit  me?"  a,sked 
another  of  these  brides.  "I  do  not  need 
help  from  you."  "No,"  the  visitor  re- 
plied, "I  know  you  don't.  I  came  because 
I  want  help  from  you.  I  would  like  you  to 
go  down  about  a  mile  from  here  to  visit  a 
little  English  wom.an  who  is  having  some 


Some  of  the  women  who  have  faced  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  life  on  the  prairies.      Some   of  those  fathered   in   convention    at   Dauphin,   Mui. 
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IJii  difficulty  making  bread.  You  know  so 
'"*  well  how  to  doit,  and  I  thought  you  might 
help  her  with  her  task?"  She  readily  con- 
jented  to  go  and  has  been  one  of  the  best 
[riends  that  the  young  English  woman 
could  have. 

Stories  of  Achievement 

TpHE  story  of  the  achievements  of  many 
X  of  these  settlers'  wives  is  a  glowing 
hapter,  rich  in  human  interest.  How 
bave  they  solved  the  problems  of  home 
making?  What  manner  of  women  are 
hey  who  have  gone  forth  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  the  West? 

The  reports  of  the  visitors  of  the  home 
iranch  are  not  intended  to  picture  a 
romantic  story,  but  there  is  a  world  of 
romance  and  heroism  hidden  behind  the 
brief  items  from  the  report. 

Here  for  instance  is  the  case  of  an 
English  girl,  Mrs.  A. — for  obvious  reasons 
the  names  are  not  given.  She  has  been  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  country.  She  is  liv- 
ing|ina  one-room  shack,  well-built  and  well 
kept,  and  is  adapting  herself  rapidly  to  the 
new  life.  In  addition  to  her  household 
duties,  which  include  the  care  of  a  baby. 


might  to  be  a  real  farm  woman  and  a  help 
to  her  husband.  The  home  counsellor 
says  that  she  had  no  idea  of  housekeeping, 
but  has  learned  the  essentials  quickly  and 
is  doing  her  best  to  adapt  herself. 

There  is  another  story  of  a  young 
English  girl,  keen,  bright  and  well  edu- 
cated, whom  the  visitor  found  crying  with 
loneliness.  Out  there  on  the  prairie,  away 
from  many  of  the  comforts  and  interests 
that  had  been  familiar  to  her,  she  had 
nothing  with  which  to  fill  in  the  spare 
moments.  She  was  provided  with  maga- 
zines and  books,  and  they  seemed  to  fill 
every  need,  and  her  one  complaint  against 
this  new  country  was  overccTme. 

That  is  a  very  real  need.  The  reports 
bristle  with  instances  of  women  courage- 
ously taking  up  a  new  life,  appreciating  its 
discomforts  and  disadvantages  and  facing 
them  bravely,  it  tells  too  of  hard  work 
shared  gladly  and  cheerfully.  But  here 
and  there  through  the  reports  there  is  the 
suggestion  of  loneliness.  But  even  this  is 
being  met,  as  in  the  case  noted,  with  the 
supply  of  reading  matter,  or  through  the 
visits  of  people  who  help  these  war  brides 
to  cultivate  new  interests. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  reverse  side  to  this 


I 
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War  Brides  in  convention  at  Truro.  N.S.,  in  1921.     A  photo  that  speaks  for  itself  of  the 
fine  class   of   citizens    that    have   come   to   our   shores   as    soldiers'   bride«. 


she  has  undertaken  a  kitchen  garden 
which  produces  all  that  the  little  family 
can  consume  and  more. 

Or  again  there  is  the  case  of  a  French 
woman  who  has  lived  in  Canada  twelve 
years  but  her  experience  on  a  farm  is 
limited  to  two  years.  Her  husband  died 
of  the  'flu  two  years  ago,  leaving  her  to 
manage  the  farm,  which  she  is  doing  quite 
well  and  has  been  able  to  keep  her  two 
boys,  8  and  6,  at  school — room  here 
surely  for  the  suggestion  of  heroism. 

Or  there  is  an  Irish  girl  who  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  splendid  type  of  woman," 
who  is  reported  as  being  very  much  in- 
terested in  farm  work,  helps  her  husband 
in  many  ways  and  is  doing  her  part  in 
making  the  venture  a  success. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  report  boldly 
states  that  the  wife  of  the  settler  is  an 
English  woman  who  "helps  her  husband  a 
great  deal  with  his  farming  operations." 
There  is  no  question  that  this  woman  will 
be  the  main  factor  in  making  this  venture 
a  success. 

A  Scotch  girl  who  had  been  only  seven 
months  in  Canada  was  visited  by  the 
home  counsellor.  The  home  is  described 
as  "neat,  clean,  tidy,  comfortable,"  and 

Mrs.   E has  helped  her  husband  to 

clear  land,  to  make  hay  and  to  garner  the 
harvest. 

A  prospective  settler,  who  has  not  yet 
been  qualified  for  a  loan,  is  living  with  his 
English  wife  in  a  small  house  on  their 
employer's  farm.  The  woman  has  been 
in  Canada  six  months.  Both  are  learning 
the  game  rapidly  and  are  anxious  to  get  on 
a  place  of  their  own. 

Still  another  English  girl,  two  and  a 
half  years  in  the  country,  "has  splendid 
poultry,  calves  and  pigs  of  which  she  is 
very  proud." 

From  Music  Hall  to  Prairie  Farm 

IT  IS  a  far  cry  from  a  London  music 
hall  to  a  prairie  farm,  but  one  FJnglish 
actress  who  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a 
real  farm  until  coming  to  Canada  two 
years  ago.  was  not  afraid  to  make  the 
jump.    This  actress  is  trying  with  all  her 


picture  and  it  illustrates  as  well  as  the 
obverse  the  great  need  the  settler  has  for 
a  wife  who  is  not  only  companionable  but 
is  quick  to  supervise  and  manage  his  home 
in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  him  of  worry. 

But  the  answer  is  surely  to  be  found  in  a 
better  understanding  of  conditions  on  the 
part  of  these  women. 

A  splendid  work  is  being  done  in  this 
way  by  the  home  branch.  They  have  for 
instance  given  courses  of  instruction  for 
settlers'  wives.  Through  thefc  courses 
women  are  taught  dressmaking,  cooking, 
simple  methods  of  canning,  care  of  chil- 
dren. These  are  taught  at  short  courses 
and  conventions  held  at  convenient  loca- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  developing 
a  more  cheerful  outlook,  the  lack  of  which 
is  the  great  danger  for  the  wife  of  the  new 
settler.  After  returning  from  one  of  these 
courses  to  her  prairie  home  one  of  these 
war  brides  wrote: 

"The  change  helped  me  mentally,"  she 
says,  "cheering  me  up  as  I  hardly  had  been 
out  of  the  door  since  last  summer.  I 
found  every  part  a  help,  but  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  was  the  food  values  and  the 
proper  diet  for  my  baby.  For  instance,  I 
had  been  giving  her  meat  broth  and  felt 
she  was  not  just  right  as  she  was  restless 
and  excitable.  Now  I  have  eliminated 
the  meat  she  is  much  better.  The  next 
in  importance  to  me  was  the  dressmaking. 
I  was  so  pleased  to  get  a  dress  almost 
completed  and  also  a  pattern  fitted  to  me 
of  a  nice-looking  house  dre.ss,  so  that  I 
can  make  one  after  this." 

Another  woman  writes,  "I  was  espec- 
ially interested  in  the  cooking  and  can- 
ning, of  which  I  have  done  quite  a  bit  this 
winter — fish,  beef  and  game,  and  curing 
pork.  I  have  also  made  50  pounds  of  nice 
hard  soap.  Since  attending  the  courpe  I 
feel  so  much  more  confident  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  of  some  importance  now,  while 
before  I  thought  that  nobody  cared  about 
me." 

"When  Miss  M.  drove  me  in  her  ma- 
chine, I  just  cried  because  every  one  was 
so  good  and  kind  to  me,"  says  one  letter. 
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J.     C.     ENO.     Ltd., 

•Fruit     Sail"     Works 

London,     England 
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America : 

R.\KOLD     F.     BITCHIE 
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All  through  the  long  years  of  its  well-doing 
the  pure  quality  and  careful  preparation  of 
ENO's  "Fruit  Salt"  have  never  varied.  To-day 
it  is  known  and  appreciated  by  countless  mil- 
lions of  happy  folk  in  Canada  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Imitations  and  so-called 
"similar"  preparations  have  come — and  gone- — 
and  a  few  still  linger — but  ENO  goes  on  for 
ever  fulfilling  its  mission  as  the  greatest 
health-giver  of  the  age.  You  can  place  every 
confidence  in  this  famous  British  product — 
because  time  and  experience  have  proved  it  to 
be  the  best. 
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FRUIT   SALT 

There  is  no  household  that  is  not  healthier  and 
happier  for  the  morning  glass  of  ENO.  U 
cleanses  and  refreshes  internally  just  as  soap 
and  water  removes  all  impurities  externa  ly.  U 
keeps  people  fit  and  able  to  ward  off  illness- 
it  makes  people  fit  who  suffer  from  faulty  diges- 
tion and  other  internal  disorders.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  ENO's  "Fruit  Salt"— and  always  keep 
it  handy. 
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10  Kllil  Avi^liui',  KuHedaJe.  Toruulo. 

A  Residential  and  Day  School 
For  Girls. 

Principal;-  MISS  KDlTIt  M.  RKAIJ,  M.A. 

Pass  mid  Honour  Mntriculalion,  French 
House,  Arl,  Music,  IJomestic  Science, 
Large  Playxrounds.  Primnry  School  for 
Day  I'upiU,  Sejinrate  residence  for 
Matriculation  Students. 

Autumn  Term  will  begin  September  13th. 
For  priiNlicetuH  aitplj-  tu  Ibe  I'rinnlpjil. 
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VISITOR— THE  LORD   BISHOP  OF  TORONTO. 
A  residential  School  for  Girls  between  ages  of  6  and  18< 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
Toronto  Conservatory  Degree  A.T-C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the  school 

Department,    including   drawing   and  desiprn,    painttnpr.    wood 


Art 

ling:  and  needlework. 


carvinK, 
Fine  healthful   situation.     Tennis,  basketball,  skating, 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 
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SCHOOL  RE-OPENS  SEPT.  14 

For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Mistress  at  Oshawa  or  to  the  Sisters 
of  St.  John   the  Divine,   Majvir  Street,  Toronto. 


LOWER     CANADA    COLLEGE 

MONTREAL.    QUE..    Headmaster.   C.    S.    Fosberry,    M.A. 

DAY  BOYS  AND  BOARDERS 

Preparatory,    Junior   and   Senior    Departments.      Preparation    for   McGill,    R.M.C..   R.N.C. 

Physical  Training,    Manual   Training,    Music.    Drawing. 

Term  commences  Sept.   13th  at  9  a.m. 


COURSES:  —  Academic.  —  Public 
School  to  second  year  University;Mu8ic 
— Piano,  Singing,  Violin:  Domestic 
Science,  Commercial,    Art,   Elocution* 

Civics. 
EatAblished  nearly  fifty  yeara;idpal  city — country 
srluiol,  '28  milee  from  Toronto;    100  acre  property ; 
ttyninaajum.    swimming    pool,   etc;   all    outdoor 
sports. 
For  calendarand  booklet  apply  to,  Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell, 


ONTARIO 

LADIES' 

COLLEGE 

WHITBY,  ONT. 


A  School  of 
Ideals  and  an 
Ideal  School 

RE-OPENS 

Sapt.  12,   1922 

Golden  Jubilee  Year 

1924. 
B.  A.,Princlpal.^ 


Jiloulton  College 

Jfor  &irli 

Residential  and 
day  school. 
Staff  of  quali- 
fied specialists 
in  each  depart- 
ment. 

Matriculation,  Music  and  Eng- 
lish Courses.  Senior  and  Junior 
Departmen's,  Sewing,  Art  and 
Physical  Culture. 

Re-opens  Sept.  13th,  1922. 

Calendar  sent  on  application. 

Ernestine  R.  Whiteside,  B.A., 

Principal. 

34  Bloor  St.  E.,  Toronto 
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Woodstock 
College 

Founded  1857 

Preparation  for  Science  and 
Arts,  Matriculation,  Normal 
Entrance,  Commercial  Diploma. 
First  Canadian  school  to  intro- 
duce   Manual    Training. 

College  Life 

Comfortable  residence,  personal 
attention  by  efficient  teachers, 
well-equipped  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  commodious  campus, 
good  meals,  moderate  rates;  the 
place  for  your  boy  to  get  a  ster- 
ling education  in  a  Christian  en- 
vironment. 

Fall  Term  begins  Tues.,  Sept.  12th 

For  Calendar  Write 

PRINCIPAL    WEARING,    M.A..    Ph.D. 

Woodstock,    Ontario 
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To   Hang   V$  Things 

y<mr  dealer  to  show  them 

Sold    everywhere    1 5c    per    Qkt 

MOORE  PUSH  PIN   CO. 
Wayne  Junction,  PbUsddpliia 


James  A.  Cook  &  Son  Limited 

Commercial  Stationers 

Printers  Lithographers 

Account   Book  and    Loose   Leaf 

Manufacturers 


Telephone  Main 
244     245     246 


77  Bay  Street 
TORONTO.    Cnad. 


"It  has  helped  me  so  much,  and  made  my 
life  so  much  brighter,  and  the  winter 
"asier." 

Another  English  girl  speaking  of  the 
same  course  of  instruction  says,  "Not 
only  speaking  for  myself  but  for  most  of 
the  brides  who  have  left  England,  cooking 
chiefly  is  one  thing  that  we  are  most  ignor- 
ant of  and  our  greatest  drawback.  There- 
fore, we  appreciate  the  conking  lessons 


very  much.  I  have  been  cheerful  and 
bright  since  my  return  and  much  benefited 
in  every  way  and  ready  to  take  up  my 
daily  task  with  a  good  heart  and  will." 

Another  says,  "I  can  tell  you  that  con- 
vention did  me  more  good  than  I  could 
every  describe  to  anyone;  it  was  the  best 
week  I  ever  spent  in  my  life.  I  said  to 
myself  that  this  old  world  does  not  seem 
too  bad  after  all." 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

Bv     MRS.     PRINGLE 
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Question:  -  Mrs.  Y.,  Alberta: — I  am  a 
woman  of  55,  and  have  just  got  my  young- 
est son  through  Normal,  and  in  charge  of 
his  first  school,  so  feel  that  my  life  work 
as  a  mother  is  pretty  well  finished,  but 
would  like  to  know  how  I  may  spend  my 
remaining  years  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. Could  you  help  me  find  the 
place  where  my  work  would  count  most? 

Answer: — Without  being  in  possess- 
i  jn  of  more  definite  information,  it  is 
difficult  to  offer  advice  that  will  be  really 
helpful.  You  do  not  say  whether  you 
are  free  to  go  anywhere, or  if  you  are  tied 
to  country  life;  nor  do  you  give  any 
inkling  as  to  your  tastes  and  inclinations. 
If  you  must  continue  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, you  will  have  more  or  less  to  create 
your  own  opportunities.  Have  you  ever 
interested  yourself  in  Women's  Institute 
Work?  Would  you  care  to  organize  a 
handcraft  guild  to  make  hook  and 
braided  rugs?  These,  when  the  colors 
are  artistically  blended,  can  be  sold  for  a 
good  price  in  large  cities.  If  you  are 
fond  of  domestic  pets  there  is  the  field  of 
breeding  thoroughbred  dogs  and  Persian 
cats.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  bee- 
keeping? Maeterlink's  "Life  of  the  Bee" 
is  a  wonderfully  interesting  book.  Then 
there  is  the  work  of  organizing  a  reading 


circle  among  your  neighbors,  and  meet- 
ing for  discussion  of  the  books  you  read. 
Or  if  you  should  want, to  study, you  could 
take  up  a  correspondence  course  in  al- 
most any  subject  you  wished  to  learn. 
Of  course,  in  a  city  you  would  find  a  great- 
er choice  of  activities,  but  I  am  in  the 
dark  as  to  your  exact  aim, — whether  you 
want  to  engage  in  something  that  would  be 
remunerative  as  well  as  interesting. 

Ouestion:— A.A.M.,  Nova  Scotia: — 
Where  and  how  can  I  learn  show  card 
writing?  Can  I  learn  it  by  correspond- 
ence? 

Answer: — Whether  show  card  writ- 
ing would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  take 
up  in  a  Correspondence  Course  depends  on 
your  own  natural  aptitude  for  the  work, 
and  your  perseverance  at  it.  Being 
done  with  the  brush,  show  card  writing 
calls  for  a  talent  for  drawing.  I  am  send- 
ing you  the  names  of  several  reliable  cor- 
respondence schools  that  teach  it.  The 
remuneration  paid  a  girl  at  this  work  is 
about  the  same  as  a  stenographer  is  paid, 
from  $18  to  .$25  a  week.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  I  am  told  good  show  card 
writers  are  in  demand.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  departmental,  shoe,  cigar,  jew- 
elry   and    other   stores. 


Ghosts    of    Past    Booms 
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Summer  campers  at  Waterton  Lakes 
gently  broke  the  news  to  her  that  there 
was  nothing  to  Oil  City,  and  never  had 
been. 

That  incident  was  typical.  Old  Bill 
Aldridge's  experience  v  as  also  typical. 
He  sold  his  accumulated  horses  and  cattle, 
put  the  proceeds  into  oil,  dreamed  millions 
and  ten  years  later  had  only  the  pittance 
he  could  make  as  a  moving  picture  opera- 
tor in  a  little  theatre  at  Cardston. 

The  faith  of  most  of  the  speculators 
died  after  a  year  or  two  of  failure.  But  a 
couple  of  years  ago  one  old  chap  in  a 
Southern  Alberta  town  revealed  in  a  brief 
flash  of  comment  the  tenacity  of  the  true 
oil  man.  He  was  still  pegging  away  at  a 
Pincher  Creek  well  he  hoped  some  day  to 
complete.  "I  work  and  save  a  bit  of 
money,"  he  said,  "and  then  I  do  a  little 
drilling  down  there.  Then  I  come  back 
here  and  make  some  more  money,  so  I  can 
drill  some  more."  So,  shabby  but  hopeful, 
he  poured  his  patient  earnings  down  a 
sinkhole  from  which,  now  and  then,  he 
baled  a  few  pints  of  petroleum  and  a  great 
many  hogsheads  of  hope. 

Years  after  the  boom  was  dead,  John 
Lineham  visited  the  field,  and  surveyed 
with  sorrowful  eyes  its  wreckage  and 
desolation.  The  busy  activities  of  the 
earlier  years  had  given  place  to  silence. 
The  slashings,  painfully  cut  through 
the  forests,  were  covered  with  new  under- 
growth. At  Waterton  Lakes  summer 
hotel,  one  of  the  old  drill-holes  supported 
a  flag-staff.  On  the  mountain  side  the 
cabins  of  the  workers  were  gray  and 
weather-beaten.  At  Oil  City  the  great 
tanks  were  rusted  and  empty,  and  packers 
through  the  mountains  lounged  in  the 
leather  upholstered  chairs  and  propped 
their  feet  on  the  quarter-cut-oak  office 
furniture  left  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Development  Company's  palmy  days. 

Lineham  stood  over  one  of  the  aban- 
doned wells.  "That  hole  cost  $10,000," 
he  murmured,  tragically.  ,  "We  put 
$10,000  down  each  of  those  wells." 

The  Advent  of  A.  H.  Dingman 

COME  thirty-five  miles  southwest  of 
*^  Calgary  lies  a  basin  amid  the  foothills. 
A  tiny  stream  trickles  through  it.  In 
summer  it  is  a  pretty  place,  abloom  with 
wild  roses;  and  it  was  rose-starred  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1912,  rough  workmen 
invaded  its  peaceful  solitude  and  put  up  a 


derrick  near  a  gas  seepage  on  Sheep  Creek. 
The  head  of  this  new  enterprise  was 
Archibald  Wayne  Dingman,  once  a 
Torontonian,but  for  a  quarter  century  and 
more  identified  with  the  Canadian  west. 
Dingman  had  drilled  for  gas  at  Calgary, 
had  held  and  disposed  of  a  franchise  to 
supply  the  city,  and  now,  clear  of  these 
earlier  enterprises,  was  venturing  into  new 
fields. 

A  little  further  west,  that  samesummer, 
Ira  E.  Segur  started  a  drilling  test  on  the 
McDougal!  ranch;  and  Bill  Livingtson 
and  Jim  Pugh  of  Calgary  made  a  location, 
though  they  did  not  drill  till  later. 

For  over  a  year  drilling  went  steadily 
ahead,  practically  unknown  to  the  out- 
side world.  Then,  on  October  7. 1913,  the 
Dingman  well,  at  1,660  feet,spat  gasoline 
all  over  the  derrick  timhers. 

All  day  Saturday,  and  throughout  the 
night  and  the  ensuing  Sunday,  a  long  line 
of  men  stood  in  front  of  the  Dominion 
land  office  at  Calgary,  w  aiting  a  chance 
to  file  on  leases. 

One  man  edged  in  ahead  of  the  crowd 
that  besieged  the  land  office  for  weeks. 
This  man  had  been  working  for  a  concern 
that  went  broke.  Jobless,  with  his  hands 
and  $40  cash  in  his  pockets,  he  was  loaf- 
ing on  a  Calgary  street  corner  the  after- 
noon of  the  Dingman  strike, whenafriend, 
a  newspaper  reporter,  accosted  him. 

"How're  you  fixed?"  demanded  the 
reporter. 

The  down-and-outer  explained  his 
predicament. 

"Forty  dollars!"  exclaimed  thereporter. 
"You  lucky  devil!  I  wish  I  was  in  your 
sho€s."  Then,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  . 
cautious  whisper:  "Are  you  game  to  take 
a  chance?  Yes?  Well,  there's  something 
big  due  to  break  at  the  Dingman  well. 
I've  got  the  tip  plus  twenty  cents,  and 
the  land  office  closes  in  a  few  minutes. 
Come  on,  you  stake  me,  and  we'll  file  on 
every  acre  we  can  tie  up." 

They  "beat  it"  to  the  land  office,  .\sked 
his  occupation,  the  down-and-outer  smiled 
whimsically:  "Retired  business  man,"  he 
vouchsafed. 

They  tied  up  eight  sections,  5,120  acres, 
close  to  the  Dingman  well.  Less  than 
three  hours  later.,  the  "retired  business 
man"  had  sold  a  half  interest  in  his  four 
sections  for  $3,000;  while  the  reporter  had 
$360  cash  and  still  held  the  bulk  of  his 
leases. 
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7ith  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
leased  for  oil,  scores  of  companies  floated 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  ventures  actually 
drilling,  the  boom  simmered  through  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  Dingman  people 
were  too  honest  to  help  the  promoter 
fraternity;  they  conservatively  pro- 
nounced the  light  oil  a  freak.  It  was,  they 
declared,  only  a  pocket,  and  they  had  to  go 
deeper  for  commercial  production.  In 
fact,  they  did  what  honest  men  could  be 
expected  to  do,  told  the  sheer  truth, 
<hamed  the  devil,  and  annoyed  the  get- 
■ich-quick  fraternity  who  were  more  in- 
rested  in  easy  money  than  in  oil. 
The  deeper  drilling  went  on  and  on. 
Tradition  has  it  that  one  day  in  May, 
1914,  a  director  of  the  Calgary  Petroleum 
Products  Company,  the  Dingman  enter- 
)rise,  visited  the  well. 

Til  bet  you  a  box  of  cigars,"  remarked 
hiller  Hovis,  "the  baler  brings  up  crude 
ii!  this  time." 

Sends  Up   Geyser  of   Oil 

THE  director  took  the  bet.    The  sand 
pump  was  run;  and  the   director  lost 
he  cigars.     Next  day,  at  2,718  feet,  the 
Mngman  well  spouted  oil  sixty  feet  in  the 
ir.     For  days  it  gushed  spasmodically; 
nd  those  days  brought  the  real  boom — 
.  exuberant,  ecstatic,  enthusiastic  boom 
ilgary  still  remembers  with  regret  for 
-  losses  and  with  pride  in  its  greatness. 
For  it  was  a  magnificent  boom.  Never 
I  he  history  of  oil  was  so  vast  a  bubble 
wn    from  such  tiny  beginnings.     The 
tingman  management,   after  the  strike 
;  May,  1914,  made  no  large  claims.     In 
,iturn  for  $100,000  already  spent,  they 
jad  a  well  that  for  years  averaged  only  a 
'arrel    or    two    a    day,    with    occasional 
-^'er  spurts   of   oil   under   accumulated 
~  pressure.    But  they  had  to  reluctantly 
her  the  mightiest  boom  in  the  history 
petroleum. 

Where    the    first    boom    had    created 

)mpanies  by  dozens,  the  second  brought 

if'm  into  existence  by  hundreds.    By  the 

irth  of  August,  when  the  war  gave  oil 

• -ulation    its    first     check,  some    450 

npanies  had  been  incorporated  with  a 

■  li!  capitalization  of  nearly  half  a  billion 

'ilars.      Ultimately,   the  incorporations 

:i;regated   more  than   700.  To   develop 

'  ir  leases  even  on  a  modest  scale  would 

e  cost  $20,000,000  in  actual  cash.  Of 

huge  capitalization,  only  a  very  small 

' lentage  was  actually  paid  in.    At  that, 

'i;ary  backed  the  boom  to  the  limit.   In 

'  w  weeks  upwards  of  $1,000,000  was 

h  drawn  from  the  savings  banks  and  put 

1  oil. 

\  tid  money  was  made — real  money.  It 

jed  many  individuals  who  needed  help. 

■idition   has  it  that  one  man,   with  a 

('  he  could  not  rent,  in  a  desperate 

■nent  bethought  himself  of  a  hopeful 

'dient.     He  organized  a  new  oil  ex- 

nge — there    were    already     several — 

'i  seats  for  $50  each,  and  left  the  ex- 

lange  to  run  itself.    It  was  one  of  many 

(changes  that  thrived  for  a  few  stirring 

''■ks, 

I'he  scenes  on  these  marts  of  woithless 
stocks  vied  with  Wall  Street  in  its 
DSt  frenzied  days.  On  the  strength  of 
e  veriest  rumors,  quotations  bc^unded 
y  high;  and  men  cool-headed  enough  to 
I  load  with  prices  at  the  peak  made 
unes. 

I'hey  still  tell  in  Calgary  the  tale  of 

iher    down-and-outer,    jobless,    with 

wolf    growling    menacingly   on    the 

>r  side  of  the  door.    In  his  luckier  days 

nad  bought  150  shares  of  Monarch  Oil 

■impany  stock  at  $1  a  share.     Now  he 

iJUrned  his  money. 

One  day  a  rumor  came  that  "wet  gas" 

;   been  struck   in   the    Monarch   well. 

'  stock  went  kiting.    The  hard-up  chap 

''<l  to  sell,  but  there  was  the  wolf;  he 

'  to  sell  his  oil  stock  in  order  to  live.  He 

ctantly  letafinancial  piraterob  him  of 

150  shares  in  exchange  for  a  paltry 

"^>0  and  grumbled  at  the  evil  luck  that 

■  ented  him  hanging  on  till  actual  oil 

luction  boosted  the  Monarch  quota- 

s  to  $1,000  a  share. 

Two  years  later  the  Monarch  Oil  Com" 

y    went    into    liquidation.  It    was    a 

:an-managed,   decent,   honest   venture, 

id  it  went  broke  drilling,  at  a  cost  ap- 

:)ximating    $75,000,    the    deepest    and 

st  hole  in  western  Canada.     At  the 

tom  of  3,800  feet  and  its  resources,  it 

i  nothing  to  show.    And  the  "financial 

ite"  who  had   compelled  the  poor  un- 

unate  to  give  him  Monarch  shares  at 

I  each,  used  them  to  paper  his  bed- 


From  the  very  outset  the  Calgary  boom 
carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion. The  pre-war  financial  stringency  and 
the  war  itself  were  only  contributary  in- 
fluences. Despite  these  handicaps,  the 
money  "invested"  would  have  been  ample 
in  the  hands  of  practical  men  like  Ira 
Segur,  William  Livingston  and  A.  W. 
Dingman  to  thoroughly  test  the  field 
many  times  over. 

But  these  funds  were  thinly  spread  over 
more  than  seven  hundred  companies. 
Only  the  early  ventures  secured  funds 
enough  to  drill;  the  host  of  later  enter- 
prises hadn't  enough  money  even  to  keep 
their  advertising  and  their  palatial  offices 
going.  They  had  to  sit  back  inactive, 
waiting  for  the  real  oil  strike  that  came 
more  than  a  year  too  late.  By  the  time 
Livingston  and  Pugh  brought  in  their 
Southern  Alberta  flowing  well,  the  bloom 
was  off  the  boom;  speculators,  fed  up  on 
rumored  oil  strikes,  would  not  believe  in 
real  oil,  and  the  practical  development 
of  the  field  was  once  more,  where  it  should 
have  been  from  the  first,  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  bona-fide  oil  operators. 

The  New  and   Substantial   Field 

AT  THE  end  of  more  than  nine  years 
after  the  first  drilling  venture,  Cal- 
gary has  an  oil  field— the  only  field  in  the 
Canadian  west  actually  shipping  com- 
mercial oil.  The  field  includes  the  best 
proven  well  in  Canada,  for  we  cannot  re- 
gard the  Imperial  Oil  well  at  Fort  Norman 
as  yet  proven.  It  has  nearly  a  dozen  wells 
producing  oil  or  gas  and  several  modest 
refining  plants  have  been  operating  on  the 
product  more  or  less  steadily  since  1916. 
The  oil  produced  is  the  highest  grade  oil 
in  Canada,  probably  the  highest  grade  oil 
in  the  world,  and  is  reputed  to  be  fully 
worth  the  $5.95  a  barrel  at  which  it  was 
lately  quoted. 

These  activities  have  developed  in  the 
peaceful  Turner  valley  in  nine  years;  have 
made  it  in  spots  a  trifle  grimy,  have  scent- 
ed it  a  little  with  the  fumes  of  gas  and  oil, 
have  studded  it  with  derricks  and  weather 
beaten  shacks,  but  have  still  left  room  for 
the  wild  roses  to  blossom  and  for  Sheep 
Creek  to  trickle  along  its  winding  course. 

But  these  results  were  the  work,  not  of 
fly-by-night  speculators  out  to  make  a 
killing,  but  of  a  few  patient  men  whose 
objective  was  commercial  oil;  who,  after 
the  easy-money  crowd  of  promoters  and 
speculators  had  quit  in  crass  despair,  went 
on  wrestling  resolutely  with  the  big  prob- 
lem of  drilling  and  the  bigger  problem  of 
financing;  who  spent  their  cash  and  staked 
their  credit  to  the  limit  in  backing  their 
certitude  that  oil  was  there — and  most  of 
whom,  to-day,  are  still  waiting  for  their 
money  to  come  back. 

But  for  real  men  the  fight  has  been 
worth  while,  even  if  it  has  profited  them 
little;  for  it  has  proven  that,  after  all  the 
hearty  damning  the  Calgary  field  suffered 
from  the  disappointed  speculators  of  years 
ago,  there  was  justification  for  the  honest 
belief  and  clean  purpose  that  prompted 
the  early,  legitimate  diilling.  The  Cal- 
gary field — more  variously,  and  in  some 
instances  more  accurately,  known  as  the 
Turner  Valley,  Black  Diamond,  Okotoks, 
Sheep  Creek  or  Dingman  field — has,  since 
Livingston  and  Pugh's  Southern  Alberta 
No.  1  commenced  to  flow  in  1915,  pro- 
duced, all  told,  something  like  60,000 
barrels  of  oil.  That  entire  production 
would  be  worth,  at  a  fair  estimate,  close 
to  $400,000. 

But  in  the  brief  period  of  the  boom 
Calgarians  alone  drew  from  their  savings 
banks  and  stockings  $1,000,000  or  more 
to  put  into  oil,  and  outside  speculators 
probably  sank  many  times  that  sum. 
Little  of  that  money  went  to  help  the 
actual  honest  development;  most  of  it 
went  to  companies  that  never  did  any- 
thing with  their  leases  except  advertise 
them.  Those  60,000  barrels  of  oil  have 
been  high-grade  stuff,  worth  a  top  notch 
price,  $5.95  a  barrel  or  more;  but  they 
cost  speculative  Calgary  fully  $16.50  each ; 
and  the  outlay  of  speculative  Jack  Canuck 
will  probably  triple  or  quadruple  that 
figure.  That  Calgary  oil  production 
.stands  the  "investor"  fifty  dollars  a  bar- 
rel, if  it  stands  him  a  cent. 

Such  is  the  toll  of  the  oil  field  that 
comes  in  with  a  huge  hurrah  andamodest 
production.  How  much  heavier  the  toll 
of  the  field  that  leaves  in  its  wake,  as  so 
many  have  done,  nothing  but  dry  holes, 
rusty  machinery,  derricks  tottering  to- 
wards the  prairie  wood  pile,  and  a  trail 
of  lost  endeavor. 


So  many  things- 


you  can  make  bright 
with  Twink— 

Faded  things,  shabby  things — 
or  articles  you  are  just  tired  of 
and  want  to  see  re-coloured, 
Twink  them ! 


Chemises 

Camisoles 

Vests 

Knickers 

Gloves 

Veils 

Scarves 


Negligees 

Boudoir  Caps 

Collars 

Ribbons 

Frocks 

Corsets 

Children's  Clothes 


Handkerchiefs  Curtains 
Blouses  Hangings 


Everything  must  flash  with  colour  now-a-days,  or 
you  feel  out  of  it".  Yet  new  things  are  expensive 
— tfie  newest  shades  are  hard  to  ffet  anyhow.  Here 
is  where  the  gleaming  little  Twink  dye  flakes  come 
to  the  rescue.  Into  the  shimmering  mass  of  Twink 
lather  you  put  the  garment  or  fabric.  Work  it 
gently  about— rinse— and  behold  a  fresh  loveliness 
you  never  thought  possible.  Twink  washes  as  well 
as  dyes— the  colours  are  clear,  clean,  ana  FAST. 

Twink  is  new  and  better,  21  lovely  shades 
—harmless   to    anything   that    water    may  o  n 

touch.    All  stores.  " 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Lux 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 

COLLEGE 

McQill  University 

Montreal 

(Founded  and  endowed  by  the 
late  Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Stra*.hcona 
and    Mount    Royal). 

For  women  students,  resident  and 
non-res:dent,  preparing  for  degrees 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (B.A.,  B.Sc. 
B.  H.  S.,  B.  Com.)  and  in  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  Students  are 
eligible    for    scholarships. 

Applications    for    residence   should' 
be  made  early,  as  accommodation  in 
t^e   College   is    limited. 

For   information    apply   to 
THE    WARDEN 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  ( 
Veil;  Remove  Them  with 
Othine— Double  Strength. 

There's  no  tonser  the  ullgliip.st  nf*(I 
of  feellnK  ashamed  of  your  frerklnt.  br 
Othine — double  strength — la  suaranteed 
to  remove  these  homely  spotii. 
Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine — <louhle 
strenirth — from  any  dnigglAt  and  apply  a 
Utile  of  it  tilfcht  and  momiiis  atxl  you 
should  soon  Kce  that  even  the  worst  frerkiefl 
have  liegun  to  dUappear.  while  the  lighter  ones 
have  vanished  entirely.  It  Lt  seMoni  that  more 
than  an  oun^r  la  needed  (o  completely  rtear  the 
8kln    and   sain    a   heaulirul    clear   complexion. 

Be  sure  to  aiik  for  the  double  Btrenglh  Othlno 
a«  Ihlw  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  hack  If 
it   falls  to  remove  frerklen. 


AsK  your  dealer 
for  these  floor 
and  carpet 
savers! 


Does  away  with  tbe  old-fashioned, 
tearing,  rickety  castors.  Moves 
noiselessly,  harmlessly,  over  the 
most  highly  polished  floors  or 
rugs,  etc.  Never  falls  out  or 
goes   sideways. 

See  that  the  "Onward"  is  on  all 

the  furniture  you  buy.  Tel!  your 

dealer  you   must  have   it. 

All  sists  and  styles,  holh  glass  and 

smooth  metal  base 

Made  in  Canada  by 
Onward  Mfg.  Co..  Kitchener,  Ont. 


MAKE  MONEY 
3  AT  HOME  s 


'OUcmtainlroniSI  to  $2  nn  hour  m  yiur  .p»rr  timn  wnt- 

-    ini  Jiow  card,.     Quicklv  »nH  r.i.ily  lc«rn««l  I  J  our  nrw 

unplc     ln>mKto«riiph     HMtKoH,     Ni>  canv«MMg  or  .oliclt- 

ilDI  :  wt  le»ch  you  how,  giuirantf,  you  «tc«dy  work  at  home 

no  nulKT  whtt»  you  hvr.  and  p«y  yoy  ca»h  eMfcwmk. 

Full  particular,  and  Booklet  Free. 

AMERICAN  SHOW  CARD  SCHOOL 
IM  Rjm  BiMi-i  T««rto.  Cu, 
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Cottar's  expfriments  -wilh  the  Roman  -water 
clock  prior  to  hit  invaiion  of  llnlain  in  SS 
n  r  -watnfd  him  that  Ihf  niickls  -were 
thorter  in  that  coimlry.  necessitatinn  vital 
chaHh[ft  in  his  t'lun  of  oampalen. 


value  of^ime 


By  Kxonof 


Painlings  by  HAROLD  DELAY 

CAESAR'S  every  campaign,  his  every  act,  proclaimed 
his  masterly  grasp  of  ihe  Value  of  Thne. 
While  Caesar's  foes  debated,  Caesar  struck.  Forced 
marches  across  the  Alps  brought  his  legions  frorn  Rome  to 
Geneva  in  eight  days,  an  average  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day. 
To  checkmate  the  German  hosts  invading  Flanders,  Caesar 
built  in  ten  days  his  famous  bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

His  enemies  at  home  decreed  his  resignation  by  a  stated 
day.  Caesar  instantly  declared  civil  war  by  plunging  across 
the  Rubicon.  His  punitive  war  in  Asia  Mmor  lasted  five 
days.  His  message  of  victory  was  put  into  three  words. 
His  battle  cry  was  "Now!" 

Caesar's  greatest  contribution  to  the  art  of  timekeeping, 
the  Julian  Calendar,  stood  for  sixteen  centuries.  It  came 
within  three  hundred  years  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
crude  water  clock  of  ancient  Rome  and  those  marvelous 
timekeepers  of  our  own  day  — 


V  S/ginWotches 


Below,  one  of  the  new  Elgin  Pres- 
entation Watches,  C.  H.  Hulburd 
Movement,  in  irreen  and  wh  ite 
gold.  SS.SO.  Material^  co?istruct/on. 
adjustments  and  service  fully 
covered  by  Elgin    Guarantee. 


Would  You  Like  to  Earn  a 
Lot  of  Money  in  Your 
Spare  Time 

— Easily  and  Pleasantly^ 


Sign  this  coupon.       Mall  it  today 


Agency  Division,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

I  understand  hundreds  of  people,  all  over  Canada,  are  turning  their  spare  time  into  dollars  by 
obtaining'  subscriptions  for  MACLEAN'S.  Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  pkase  tell  me  how  I 
could   do    the    same. 

Name 

Address 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Mixed  Dates— "Oh,  George,  I'm  si 
I  called  you  Jimmie.  I  was  thinking  ■ 
was  Thursday!" — London  Mail. 


This  is  Cruel — He:  You  know  I  sp' 
just  as  I  think. 

She:  Yes,  but  more  often.— Lt/e. 

Too   Much   to   Ask— He— "Will 
love  me  if  I  give  up  all  my  bad  habits  ' 

She — "But,  George,  how  could  you 
pect  me  to  love  a  perfect  stranger? 
London  Opinion. 

Insanity — Two  men  are  talking,  : 
one  is  carrying  an  automobile  under 
arm. 

"My!     But  you  must  be  strong!" 
"Oh,  this  is  a  light  'six'!"— Jurfje. 

Young  and  Fearless — "Mary,  if 
misbehave  like  that  you  will  make  \ 
mother  angry  at  you." 

Little    Mary:  "That    don't   scare    n; 
she  ain't  my  wife." — Detroit  News. 


Open-Handed — Father    (visiting 
lege) — "Son,  those  are  better  cigars  th       i 
can  afford." 

Son— "That's  all  right,  Dad,  take  ill 
you  want,  this  is  on  me." — Virginia  /?• 

The    Great    Unanswerable — FluiiD; 

"Don't  you  and  your  wife  ever  agree  on 
anything?" 

Dubb:  "Well,  we  both  seem  to  agree 
that  she  made  the  mistake  of  her  lifp  in 
marrying  me." 


Making  it  Vivid — "Ah,  you  hav( 
idea    what    sea-sickness    is,     Kathei 
When  you  have  it,  and  anyone  came  and 
wanted  to  kill  you,  you  would  want  to 
make  him  your  sole  heir!" — Meggendo:  ' 
Blaetier  (Munich). 


Adequately  Defined — Teacher — Who 
can  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"leisure?" 

Little  Boy — Please,  miss,  it's  a  place 
where  married  people  repent! — London 
Weekly    Telegraph. 


Taking  After  Father— Wife— ".J. 

I'll  have  to  discharge  the  cook;  she   u.^e? 

such  dreadful  language." 

Hub — "What  kind  of  language,  dear?" 
"Well — oh,  the  same  kind  you  use,  youj 

know." — Boston  Transcript. 


Right  and  Judgment — "There  are 
two  sides  to  every  .question,"  proclaimed 
the  sage. 

"Yes,"  said  the  fool,  "and  there  are- ! 
sides  to  a  sheet  of  flypaper,  but  it  mii 
a  mighty  big  difference  to  the  fly  whiii, 
side    he    chooses." — American       Legion 
Weekly. 


An  Unknown  Species — The  languid 
lady  drifted  into  the  dog-dealer's  and 
looked  round. 

"I  want  a  dog,"  she  said  vaguely.  "I 
don't  quite  know  the  sort  of  dog  I  want.i 
at  least  I  don't  know  what  they're  called.- 
A  head  rather  like  a  bulldog,  you  know, 
and  the  rest  like  a  fox-terrier,  only  rat^^' 
shaggy  hair  and  black  markings.  Do 
keep  any  dogs  like  that?" 

"No,  mum,"  said  the  shopkeeper  i  : 
phatically.      "We   drowns   'em." — K< 
Magazine. 


"They  Also  Serve" — He  was  a  ver\ 
patient  and  long-suffering  young  inai; 
but  When  at  last  she  arrived  at  the  con' 
er  where  they  had  arranged  to  meet,  h' 
ventured    a    remonstrance. 

"Darling,  you  are  late,"  he  said  mildly 

"Only  a  few  minutes,"  she  protested,  i; 
an  injured  tone.     "I  said  I'd  be  heri 
seven  o'clock,  and  it's  only  twenty  v. 
utes    past." 

"Oh,"  sighed   the  young  man,  "tb 
you  must  have  mistaken  the  day.     ]''■' 
been   -p-aiting   here   since   last    night." 
Philadelphia    Public  Ledger. 
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WE  HAVE  just  received  the 
first  installment  of  illustra- 
tions for  "Caste"  the  new 
serial  by  W.  A.  Eraser  that  will 
start  October  I .  The  illustrator  is 
Dudley  Gloyne  Summers,  whose  il- 
lustrations for  Ovington's  Bank 
have  aroused  so  much  favourable 
comment.  This  new  series  brings 
out  all  the  sense  of  color  and  mys- 
tery of  the  East,  for  the  story  is  of 
India,  a  subject  which  Mr.  Eraser 
knows  thoroughly.  He  has  under 
consideration  at  the  present  time, 
offers  from  two  of  the  largest  Amer- 
ican magazines  for  a  series  of  stories 
with  just  this  setting.  This  serial 
is  something  to  look  forward  to 
with  unusually  eager  anticipations. 

We  have  just  received  the  illus- 
trations also  for  a  story  called  "In 
His  Own  Coin"  by  T.  Morris  Long- 
streth.  Probably  many  people  will 
associate  that  name  with  the  bril- 
liant studies  of  the  Adirondack  and 
Laurentian  regions,  that  are  among 
the  most  notable  travel  books  of  the 
season.  Well,  it  is  the  same  man. 
Mr.  Longstreth  has  turned  to  fiction, 
and  has  brought  to  it  the  same  gifts 
of  style,  and  of  keen  observation 
that  have  made  his  two  books  such 
a  decided  success. 

IT  IS  QUITE  a  while  since  any  ar- 
^  tide  in  MacLean's  Magazine  has 
aroused  so  much  attention  and 
criticism  as  has  the  article  "Is  Wel- 
come on  Your  Doormat?"  by 
Beatrice  M.  Hay  Shaw.  Some  of 
the  critics  have  assumed  that  in 
publishing  this  article  we  are  taking 
the  stand  that  in  it  the  last  word 
was  said  on  the  subject.  In  disproof 
of  this  most  obviously  mistaken  im- 
pression, we  point  to  the  article  in 
our  August  15th  issue  by  Charles 
W.  Cavers,  "They  Have  Received  a 
Welcome",  which  while  not  an 
answer  represents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent viewpoint.  In  future  issues 
we  will  have  other  articles  on  the 
subject — some  of  them  written  by 
war  brides  themselves.  None  of 
these  will  probably  present  the 
whole  case,  but  bulked  together 
they  should  give  a  fairly  complete 
concept  of  the  place  and  welcome 
that  has  been  prepared  for  War 
Brides  in  Canada. 

Alison  Craig,  writing  in  the  Man- 
itoba Free  Press,  devotes  some  two  . 
and  a  half  columns  to  destroying 
Mrs.  Hay's  argument,  and  incid- 
entally, to  pillorying  this  publi- 
cation. 

The  writer  takes  up  the  cudgel 
"for  the  sake  of  the  very  many 
splendid  English  women  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  this  country  to 
its  best  enrichment."  All  of  which 
is  of  course  granted.  We  cannot  go 
quite  as   wholeheartedly  with  the 
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following  sentence.  There  seems 
here  to  be  an  effort  to  stir  up  a  sense 
of  indignation  that  is  hardly  war- 
ranted: "But  the  kind  of  lies  that 
contain  even  an  appearance  of 
truth  have  a  way  of  spreading,  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  Canada,  it  is  not 
fair  to  Canadian  women,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  'war  brides',  so  many 
of  whom  are  so  bravely,  so  finely 
making  good,  that  such  a  story 
should  go  uncontradicted.  In  the 
meanwhile  one  may  have  one's 
opinion  of  a  journal  arrogating  to 
itself  the  title  "Canada's  National 
Weekly'  publishing  such  an  attack 
on  Canadian  women,  without 
making  the  slightest  effort  to  set 
forth  the  very  great  amount  of 
service  which  the  Canadian  women 
have  given  and  are  giving  to  these 
brides." 

We  are  not  quarreling  with  the 
argument  as  a  whole  but  why  the 
heat?  MacLean's  Magazine  was  not 
slandering  anyone,  neither  was  it 
printing  untruths  about  anyone. 
The  instances  were  true.  While 
Alison  Craig  was  accusing  us  of 
unfairness  in  not  telling  the  other 
side  of  the  story,  there  was  on  the 
press  a  companion  story  doing  that 
very  thing;  perhaps  having  read 
this  the  writer  of  the  Free  Press 
may  be  inclined  to  treat  us  more 
gently. 

prROM  far  away  Tzeliutsing,  China, 
comes  this  word  of  praise 
for  MacLean's.  S.  H.  Frier  writes: 
"Just  a  line  to  thank  you  for  a 
story  in  the  December  15th  issue 
by  Norma  Phillips.  'The  Gift 
Glorious.'  After  the  trash  and 
repetitions  to  be  found  in  many 
magazines  now-a-days  (thank  good- 
ness MacLean's  usually  is  free)  it 
was  a  treat."  It  is  a  heartening 
thing  to  get  a  word  of  praise  from 
our  friends  so  far  away. 

Of  course  we  can't  enumerate 
all  the  stories  we  have  in  prospect, 
but  we  modestly  think  you  will 
enjoy  them  all. 

AN  OTTAWA  reader  sends  in  the 
following  from  our  W.  W.  W. 
page,  with  comment  as  noted.  J.L. 
R.  stands  duly  corrected. 

Hitching  The  Waggon  to 
Three  Stars  — A  trip  to  the 
moon  is  declared  a  possibility. 
Still  when  would -be -passengers 
remember  that  the  moon  is  a  dry 
planet  they  will  likely  spend  the 
money  on  going  to  Quebec  instead. 
— Toronto  Telegram 
The  moon  may  be  a  "dry"  planet 

but  it  manages  to  get  "full"   once 

a  month. 
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MADE    IN    CANADA 

BATTERIES 


City  Lights 

In  the  Country 

Living  "far  from  the  madding  crowd"  is  a  brighter  existence 
than  it  used  to  be.  The  progressive  farmer  of  to-day  enjoys 
electric  lights  as  well  as  electric  power  to  pump  his  water  and 
saw  his  wood. 

Many  thousands  of  farm  homes,  schools,  stores  and  churches 
as  well  as  summer  houses  and  yachts,  have  their  own  small 
power  plants — and  a  great  majority  of  these  get  their  cur- 
rent from  long-lasting  Exide  Batteries. 

More  than  half  'Of  all  the  automobiles  in  the  Dominion  are 
owned  by  farmers,  and  here  again  the  Exide  Battery  proves 
not  only  a  comfort  but  a  real  economy  on  account  of  its  long 
life  and  dependable  power. 

So  important  to  you  in  motoring  is  a  worth-while  battery, 
that  it  is  wise,  in  buying  a  car,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is 
Exide  equipped.  When  you  have  to  replace  your  battery, 
insist  on  an  Exide  and  if  you  have  any  trouble  getting  one, 
write  to  us  or  our  nearest  disitrict  distributor. 

The  Exide,  made  in  Canada,  is  backed  by  the  experience  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage 
batteries  for  every  purpose. 

EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA.  LTD. 

153  DUFFERIN  STREET,  TORONTO 

DISTRICT  DISTRIBUTORS: 


7/  there  is  an  EXIDE  in  your 
Farm  Lighting  Plant  you  know 
how  dependable  is  its  Power. 


THE     LONG-LIFE     BATTERY     FOR    YOUR     CAR 
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Sounds  Like  Mr.  E Had 

One  Good  Tire-at  Least 


AyTR.  E of   Toronto,   made    a  three 

weeks'  business  trip  to  New  York  and 
district  by  motor.     His  experience  throws  an 

interesting  light  on  tire  values.     Mr.  E 

states  that  during  his  trip  he  used  six  tires; 
one  a  "Gutta  Percha"  Tire  which  had  been 
used  some  time,  the  other  five  of  well  known 
makes  were  new  or  practically  new. 
All  but  the  "Gutta  Percha"  Tire  blew 
out  before  he  reached  Toronto,  the  last 
"blow"  coming  on  the  Hamilton  Highway 
about  fifteen  miles  from  home.  The  "Gutta 
Percha"  Tire  was  on  the  left  front  wheel.  It 
gave  no  trouble,  in  fact  it  did  not  even  need 
inflation  during  the  whole  trip.  This  shows 
the  superior  stuff  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires  are 
made  of  and  the  wonderful  service  they  give. 


a 


Quality  all  Through  " 


Gutta   Percha    and   Rubber,    Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factories,  Toronto 

BRANCHES    IN    ALL    LEADING    CITIES  OF    CANADA 

*Gutta  Percha* 


CORD   AtMD    FABRIC 


City  of  Victoria 

6%   BONDS 


Dated  tut  July,  IMS.    Due  iiMt  July, 
lots- IMS 

Principal  and  half  yeorly  interest 
('2\itt  January  and  July)  payable  in 
Montnal,  Toronto,  Vict'/ria  or  Lon- 
don, ICnyland,  at  hold»r'»  option, 
liondu  may  be  reijintt'i-vd  an  to  prin- 
cipal. 

Ihnomination,  «1,000 

The  City  of  Victoria  is  the  citpiUl  of 
British  Ca  umbia  and  a  seaport  of 
nutionul  importance  with  direct  route* 
tu  the  principal  porta  of  the  United 
Stuten  and  the  Orient.  The  surroubd- 
ing  district  is  rich  in  timber,  coal, 
fisherieti    and    agricultural     production. 

PRICE: 
Rate  to  Yield  5.75'  o 

The   bonds  are  ready  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Orders   may    he    telegraphed    or    tel0- 
phnnrd   at    our   expense. 


A.  E.  AMES  &,  CO. 


Inveslment 
Sec  ur  Hits 


EstabUihcd 
1889 


Union  Bank  Bidg.  -         Toronto 

Transportation  BIdg.     -     Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  BIdg.  -         Chicago 

Belmont  House    -       Victoria,  B.  C. 


Profitable 
Results 


Investors,  by  carefully 
checking  over  their  pres- 
ent list  of  holdings,  will 
find  many  opportunities 
to  sell  short-term  Victory 
Bonds  and  other  issues 
which  are  nearing  matur- 
ity and  reinvest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  long-term  Gov- 
ernment, Municipal  and 
Corporation    Bonds. 

In  many  cases  the  in- 
corne  return  can  be  in- 
creased as  much  as 
33%. 

We  will  be  pleased  to 
make  an  analysis  of  your 
investment    holdings. 

Ganodian  Uoixmturcs 

Corporation  Limited 

36KINCSTEAST  TOOONTO 
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1889 


A  Strong  Canadian  Company 

EXCELSIOR 

Uisurance  j_  I  p  g|  Company  I 
Head  Office:    Toronto,  Canada  f 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Losses   paid  since  organization,  over  $52,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
Head  Offices  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  Sts.  Toronto 
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WILL  WHEAT  CROP  BRING 

KEEN  BUSINESS  REVIVAL? 

By     G.     E.     JACKSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Toronto  University 


TYPICAL  of  the  general  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  at  present  is 
the  weekly  budget  of  rumours  from 
the  wheat  districts.  Wheat  has  had 
abundant  moisture — wheat  has  suffered 
heavily  from  drought — wheat  will  yield  at 
least  an  average  of  sixteen  bushels  to  the 
acre — wheat  has  ripened  too  fast  for 
proper  filling:  rumours  such  as  these  have 
been  offsetting  bne  another  forsome weeks 
past.  Confidence  and  the  lack  of  it  have 
alternated  in  the  markets. 

The  course  of  the  retail  merchant  has 
been  comparatively  simple.  Depending, 
as  he  does  in  most  instances,  on  the  mar- 
ket of  a  limited  area,  he  had  often  been 
able  to  judge  with  fair  certainty  the  har- 
vest prospects  of  his  neighbors.  In  dis- 
tricts whose  crops  are  abundant,  he  has 
been  stocking  fairly  heavily;  where  the 
local  harvest  promises  a  disappointment, 
he  has  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  Risks 
of  this  kind  ar?  naturally  minimized  by 
the  merchant  living  on  the  spot. 

For  the  wholesaler,  conditions  are  a 
good  deal  different;  still  more  so  for  the 
manufacturer.  The  latter,  whether  his 
practice  be  to  make  for  stock  or  only  for 
order,  must  in  any  case  assemble  his  raw 
materials — often  from  long  distances — 
and  organize  his  plant  in  advance  of  the 
demand  he  satisfies.  Unless  he  is  willing 
to  risk  "missing  his  market",  he  must 
make  large  financial  outlays  before  the 
demand  of  the  customer  is  even  expressed. 
Moreover,  since  the  customer's  demand 
will  depend  on  the  customer's  income, 
itself  an  indeterminate  quantity,  there 
is  always  a  speculative  element  in  these 
commitments.  The  whole  thing  must 
be  made  a  matter  of  guesswork;  and 
since  the  customers  of  a  large  manufactur- 
ing concern,  instead  of  being  concentrated 
in  a  single  district  like  those  of  a  country 
storekeeper,  are  likely  to  be  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  the  guesswork  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  crops  of  a  single  dis- 
trict, but  must  be  broadly  based. 

The  view  put  forward  in  these  columns 
all  through  the  summer  has  been  simple 
to  the  point  of  dulness:  that  before  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers  can  look  forward 
to  sustained  prosperity,  we  must  have  an 
agricultural  revival;  and  that  such  a  re- 
vival can  come  about  only  when  abundant 
crops  are  sold  at  remunerative  prices.  For 
more  than  two  years  the  prices  of  farm 
products  and  of  manufactures  have  been 
out  of  equilibrium;  and  just  at  present 
the  forces  making  for  a  new  stable  equili- 
brium seem  to  have  been  arrested. 

Despite  the  maze  of  rumour,  there  is  a 
growing  assurance  that  wheat  will  be 
more  plentiful  than  last  year.  The  latest 
estimate  to  hand  at  the  time  of  writing 
foresees  an  American  crop  some  10,000,- 
000  bushels  larger  than  that  of  1921;  and 
a  Canadian  crop  nearly  40, 000, 000 bushels 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  harvested  here 
twelve  months  ago.  Thus,  the  North 
American  Continent  as  a  whole  promises 
to  yield  about  50,000,000  bushels  more 
wheat  this  season  than  last;  and  even  if 
present  estimates  should  be  revised  a 
long  way  downward,  the  forecast  of  an 
increased  supply  can  be  made  with  a  very 
large  margin  for  error. 

If  conditions  in  the  markets  were  as 
hopeful  as  conditions  on  the  farm,  there 
would  indeed  be  solid  foundations  for  con- 
fidence. But  there  is  little  prospect  that 
wheat  will  be  sold  for  more  than  it  fetched 
last  year,  and  more  than  a  possibility  that 
the  bulk  of  it  will  be  sold  for  less.  In 
August,  1921,  the  mean  Winnipeg  price 
for  No.  1.  Manitoba  Northern  was  almost 
exactly  $1.80;  as  these  pages  goto  press 
Its  range  is  between  $1.25  and  $1.30— 
some  50c.  less.  When  the  crops  began  to 
move  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  spot 


price  sank  to  an  average  of  $1.16  in  Octo- 
ber, and  $1.13  in  December.  A  similar 
seasonal  decline  from  the  present  prices 
would  result  in  the  sale  of  most  of  the 
present  crop  at  a  very  low  level;  and 
though  the  movement  in  1921  was  quite 
abnormal,  the  trend  of  prices  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  almost  always  down- 
ward. 

British  Buyer  Forehanded 

IT  SHOULD  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  British  buyer  has  been  more 
than  usually  forehanded.  The  figures  that 
follow  (which  are  taken  from  the  London 
Economist)  represent  in  English  hundred- 
weights of  112  lbs.  the  total  quantities  of 
wheat  and  flour  received  at  British  ports 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  1921, 
and  1922  respectively: — 

British    Imports    of    Wheat    and    Flour. 

Jan.  June,  1920  82,200,000  cwts. 

Jan.  June,  1921  75,600,000  cwts. 

Jan.  June,  1922  85,600,000  cwts. 

We  have  no  means  at  present  of  know- 
ing how  deficient  the  British  harvest  is 
likely  to  be;  but  in  all  likelihood  it  has  al- 
ready been  more  than  made  up  by  these 
large  imports. 

Even  if  No.  1  Northern  should  eventu- 
ally sell  down  to  $1.10  or  less,  it  is,  of 
course,  reasonably  certain  (unless  there 
is  another  catastrophic  slump)  that  the 
Canadian  wheat  crop  as  a  whole  will  be 
worth  more  money  this  year  than  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  anyone  who  makes 
his  plans  in  expectation  that  farmers 
generally  will  be  buying  goods  on  the 
same  scale  as  in  a  normal  year,  runs  the 
risk  of  an  expensive  disappointment. 
Nothing  less  than  a  world-wide  shortage, 
coupled  with  abundant  crops  in  Canada, 
could  have  produced  a  sudden  recovery; 
although,  financially,  the  skies  are  bright, 
industrially,  despite  recent  gains,  the 
depression  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 

Meantime  (since  trade  depression  af- 
fects different  people  in  very  different 
ways)  it  is  worth  our  while,  perhaps,  to 
put  the  question.  How  far  have  the  crises 
of  1920-22,  and  the  subsequent  stagna- 
tion, curtailed  production  in  this  country? 

The  first  impression  gained  from  any 
set  of  industrial  statistics  is  inevitably 
disappointing.  Price  is  the  simplest  com- 
rtion  term  to  which  pig-iron  and  automo- 
biles, boots  and  shoes  and  breakfast 
goods  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
products  of  Canadian  enterprise  can  be 
reduced.  Generally,  therefore,  dollar 
values  are  quoted  rather  than  the  physical 
volume  of  production,  and  these  are  likely 
to  mislead.  Indeed,  in  a  time  of  quickly 
falling  prices,  a  tremendous  drop  in  the 
dollar  valuation  of  goods  produced  might 
conceivably  hide  an  actual  increase  in 
production.  Such  a  contrast  between 
falling  values  and  increasing  volume  of 
production  occurred  in  the  building  in- 
dustry during  1921,  when  (according  to 
Maclean  Building  Reports,  Ltd.)  a  de- 
cline of  $24,000,000,  or  27%,  in  the  dollar 
values  of  new  building,  as  compared  with 
1920,  was  accompanied  by  an  actual  in- 
crease in  building  output  of  2%.  Though 
the  facts  are  not  always  accessible,  the 
same  thing  may  have  occurred  in  more 
industries  than  one. 

Little  less  misleading  is  the  first  im- 
pression gained  from  the  perusal  of  em- 
ployment figures.  Of  every  100  people 
who  were  employed  in  Canada  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  it  is  probable  that  not 
niore  than  85  are  employed  at  the  present 
time.  Of  the  remainder,  some  have  re- 
turned to  the  countries  of  Europe  from 
which  they  came,  some  have  drifted  into 


First  the  Boy 
Then  the  Man 

YOUR  BOY--any  boy-has 
the  right  to  expect  from 
his  parents  the  best  they  can 
afford  to  give  him  to  equip 
him  to  fight  life's  battles 
whenhereaches  man's  estate. 
TIBuild  up  his  future--$10 
saved  each  month  for  his 
education  will  mean  $1399.00 
in  the  Bank  in   ten    years. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK 
OF  CANADA 


Inaist  on 

STAG  or  BEAVER  BRAND 

Fishing    Tackle 

Proven  for  over  100  years 
to  stand  the  greatest  test 

Order   throuffh   your   dealer  or   write 
direct.  Beautiful  catalogue  on  request 

Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood 

UO.,  L,ia.  TORONTO 

Also    agent.s    for    Rice    Lake    Canoes.    Tutlle'8 

Devil     Bugs,       South       Bend,       Hilderbrandt. 

Hardy    Bra'*..     Eveo'thlng    in    Flailing    Tackle 

worth    while. 
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thfe  United  States,  and  many  remain  in 
Canada  without  employment.  If  output 
per  man  could  be  regarded  as  at  all  uni- 
form, we  should  be  tempted  to  conclude 
that  the  troubles  of  the  last  few  years 
have  entailed  production  in  Canada  by 
something  like  15%.  Actually,  we  cannot 
even  for  short  periods  of  time  regard  out- 
put per  man  as  approaching  uniformity. 

Even  if  (as  I  suspect)  it  is  quite  apo- 
cryphal, a  story  which  dates  from  the  fall 
of  1920  provides  an  apt  illustration  of  this. 
A  large  manufacturing  concern  in  Eastern 
Canada  was  faced  with  an  alarming  fal- 
ling-off  in  sales.  Unsold  stocks  were 
accumulating  fast;  for — so  the  manage- 
ment believed — the  firm  had  been  pro- 
ducing to  capacity.  With  a  view  to  cur- 
tailing output,  500  workers  were  dis- 
charged. Within  a  short  time  the  plant 
was  producing  in  greater  quantities  with 
the  diminished  number  of  workers,  than  it 
had  been  doing  with  a  full  staff.  The 
working  force  was  again  diminished:  500 
more  workers  were  laid  off:  and  produc- 
tion reached  a  new  high  level.  How  the 
firm  subsequently  met  the  problem  history 
does  not  record. 


Most  people  (wrongly,  I  believe)  regard 
export  returns  as  the  more  important. 
Neither,  of  course,  can  safely  be  neg- 
lected. 

The  calculation  of  variations  in  the 
physical  volume  of  trade  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  We  need  only  to  combine  the 
statistics  of  exports  and  imports,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  at  Ottawa,  with  the  statistics 
of  export  and  import  prices,  published  by 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  In  the 
table  shown  below  the  trade  of  Canada 
has  been  analyzed  by  calendar  (not 
fiscal)  years.  The  quotation  of  exports 
and  imports  for  each  year  in  terms  of  the 
prices  of  1913,  makes  it  possible  readily 
to  compare  variations  in  physical  volume 
from  year  to  year.  The  physical  volume 
of  the  total  external  trade  of  Canada  for 
each  year  in  the  series  is  stated  on  the 
right  as  a  percentage  of  that  of  1913. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  are 
easily  summed  up.  The  volume  of  im- 
ports has  never  been  as  great  since  1913, 
as  it  was  in  that  year.  Even  in  the  ban- 
ner year  1920,  when  the  tremendous  sum 
of  $1,337,000,000  was  spent  on  imports, 
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Three  factors  are  at  work  in  a  trade 
depression,  which  tend  to  raise  output  per 
worker,  while  the  working  force  diminishes 
(1)  In  the  closing  stages  of  a  trade  boom, 
when  numbers  of  quite  stupid  people  are 
making  "easy  money",  many  businesses 
spring  up  like  mushrooms,  which  are  in- 
capably managed  and  have  little  prospect 
of  survival.  Even  old  established  firms 
tend  to  develop  easy-going  ways.  In  the 
hard  times  which  follow,  the  badly  man- 
aged business  goes  to  the  wall.  The  well- 
established  business  is  pruned  and  trim- 
med. Weak  executives  are  demoted  or 
discharged.  There  is  a  general  tightening 
of  control:  and  the  working  force  is  gen- 
erally better  handled.  (2)  The  workers 
selected  for  discharge  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
less  efficient.  As  these  are  weeded  out 
there  is  a  natural  increase  in  average  ef- 
ficiency. (3)  This  is  apt  to  be  raised  still 
further  since  the  workers  who  retain  their 
jobs,  faced  with  the  risk  of  discharge,  are 
likely  to  work  their  hardest.  During  a 
period  of  prosperity,  when  there  is  little 
risk  of  unemployment,  the  temptation  is 
felt  in  all  walks  of  life  to  take  life  easily. 
Never  was  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
two  years  following  the  war,  when  every- 
one relaxed.  Nature  never  fails  with  her 
corrective;  a  spell  of  hard  times  is  a  brutal 
but  effective  goad. 

Measuring  Production 

HAVE  we  then  no  means  of  measuring 
variations  in  the  physical  volume  of 
production  during  recent  years?  Estim- 
ates have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in 
various  Universities — none  of  them,  as 
yet,  complete  or  accurate.  But  if  there  is 
no  place  in  which  these  variations  are 
recorded  for  us,  our  statistics  of  exports 
and  imports  are  an  indirect  means  of  ar- 
riving at  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  prime  as  Chancel- 
lor, used  always  to  say  that  he  regarded 
the  variations  in  a  country's  imports  as 
the  best  index  of  variations  in  its  well- 
being — for  the  simple  reason  that  vari- 
ations in  its  imports  represent  variations 
in  its  purchasing  power  abroad.  (If, 
instead  of  budgeting  at  Westminster, 
'_Mr.  Gladstone  had  gained  his  experience 
in  a  young  country,  he  might  have  added 
that  variations  in  its  imports  also  repre- 
sent variations  in  its  power  to  borrow;. 
Large  imports  are  in  any  case  closely  con- 
nected with  brisk  business,  and  a  large 
home  production:  smair  imports,  with 
(poor  business  and  struggling  domestic 
llndustries.  Exports,  which  fluctuate  less 
|in  accordar  ce  with  domestic  changes  than 
with  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
other  countries,  are  also  an  obvious  index 
(within  closely-defined  limits)  of  changes 
in   the   physical   volume   of   production. 


their  quantity  was  less  by  15%  than  in 
the  last  of  the  pre-war  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shrinkage  of  $538,000,000 
in  the  sum  spent  on  imports  in  1921, 
represents  a  falling  off  in  volume  of  not 
more  than  7%. 

The  change  in  the  volume  of  exports 
was  altogether  different.  The  previous 
high  level  of  1913  was  exceeded  in  1915; 
and  in  1917,  the  year  of  her  greatest  war 
effort,  Canada  nearly  doubled  her  1913 
record.  There  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
1918.  Prices  were  higher  in  1919,  but 
quantities  almost  identical.  The  de- 
clared value  of  exports  in  1920  showed  an 
increase  of  $8,000,000  from  the  year  be- 
fore; but  this  concealed  a  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  exports,  extraordinary  in  a 
year  which  saw  the  climax  of  a  trade  boom 
of  no  less  than  13%.  Exports  declined 
like  imports  in  1921;  and  (in  the  same 
degree)  by  7%. 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  physical  volume 
of  exports  and  of  imports  fell  in  the  last 
year  of  the  series  at  an  identical  rate,  we 
shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  con- 
cluding that  the  volume  of  production 
generally  declined  to  much  the  same 
extent.  At  a  time  when  the  collapse  of 
prices,  and  the  continuance  of  widespread 
unemployment  are  alike  discouraging,  it 
is  reassuring  to  reflect  that  the  reduction 
in  the  current  income  of  the  nation  has 
been  comparatively  srnall. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
Question — What  do  you  think  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Fire  Association"!  Is 
it  a  safe  company  and  what  position  would 
one  be  in  in  the  case  of  a  large  conflagrationl 
Are  the  policy  holders  mutually  responsible 
with  the  company! — Subscriber,  North  Bay, 
Ont. 

Answer — The  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  a  sound  com- 
pany. All  insurance  companies  co-oper- 
ate in  the  case  of  a  large  conflagration. 
The  policy  holders  are  not  responsible 
with  the  company. 

Question — /  have  heard  that  theLondon 
Mutual  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Hartford. 
Is  this  correct"! — W.  A.S.,Copeland,  Sask. 

Answer — The  London  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  was  absorbed  by  the 
Hartford  Insurance  Company  of  Connecti- 
cut on  January  1.  1922. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  the  Canadian  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Is  it  a  safe  and  reliable  concern"! — Sub- 
scriber, Sunderland,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Canadian  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Winni- 
peg, is  a  safe  and  reliable  company  and 
your  business  with  them  will  be  in  safe 
hands. 


Around,  the  World 

by  Specially  Chartered  New,  Oil-burning  Cunard  Liner 

SAMARIA 

20,000  TONS 

January  24  to  May  31,  1923.     Sailing  Eastward  from  New  York 
CRUISE  LIMITED  TO  400  GUESTS 

One  long  Springtime  around  the  world — 127  joyous, 
crowded  days  of  fascinating  visits  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  the  wonders  of  ancient  history— to  pirturesque 
Mediterranean  cities,  alluring  Egypt — four  weeks  in  India, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Straits  Settlements- to  Saigon  in  Indo- 
China,  to  the  Philippines  and  China— two  weeks  in  Spring- 
crowned  Japan — to  Hawaii  and  homeward  by  San  Francisco 
and  Panama  Canal. 

The  beautiful,  well  and  adequately  appointed  and  exceptionally  suitable 
steamer  plus  the  definitely  limited  membership  will  assure  to  each  guest 
the  greatest  comfort,  privacy  and  personal  attention. 
This  is  a  QoWen  Jubilee  Cruise,  celebrating  the  50th  year  since  the  first 
world-tour  was  conducted  by  Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organi- 
zation. 

Full  Information  and  Literature  on  Requett 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Avenue 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  TORONTO 

PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAL  VANCOUVER 


"/  Was  in  a  Rut 


I  had  learned  a  trade,  and  was  earning  a  fair  living," 
writes  Mr.  Bolton.  "Suddenly  I  began  to  ask  myself 
the  question,  'Am  I  going  through  life  without  being 
of  any  service  to  myself  or  my  country  (Canada)?' 
I  began  to  get  busy,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
answer  a  Fuller  Brush  advt.,  and  immediately  joined 
the  Fuller  Brush  Co.  as  salesman, 

and  Fuller  showed 
Me  how  to  Earn 

More  Money! 

Now  I  say,  the  opportunities  for  a  man  with  the  Fuller 
Brush  Co.  are  indeed  unlimited — ^the  sky  is  the  limit!" 

We  can  place  a  few  more  ambitious  men,  of  good  character,  to  sell  "Fuller 
Brushes."  (See  our  full-page  advt.  elsewhere  in  this  same  issue.)  Previous  sell- 
ing experience  is  not  necessary,  as  we  give  every  man  special  training  in  sales- 
manship methods— the  same  methods  which  have  developed  our  3,600  successful 
men,  who  are  to-day  among  the  world's  best  salesmen  making  more  money,  and 
happier  in  every  way.  Fuller  salesmen  are  making  from  $50  to  ?100  a  week, 
showing  how  people  want  Fuller  Brushes. 

Wi-ite  for  booklet  "Out  of  the  Rut."  Don't  wait  for  it, 
but  get  in  immediate  touch  with  the  nearest  Fuller  Office 
(look  it  lip  in  telephone  hook.)  Evening  appointments 
made,  if  desired.     Or,  addi-ess  Sales  Manager,  Dept.  R.M. 

FULLER   BRUSH    CO.,    LIMITED 

Head  Sales  Office:  Toronto,  or  any  of  our  Branches 
in  25  Canadian  t:ltlc« 


S.  W.BOLTON 

Fuller  Brush  Co.,  Winnipeg 
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His  unspoken 
thoughts  when  he 
looks  into  your  face 

— what  are  they? 


DOES  he  think  only  pleasant,  flattering 
things?  Or  does  some  fleeting  dissatisfac- 
tion— some  critical  little  reservation — underlie 
his  thoughts  of  you? 

Don't  allow  your  skin  to  be  the  subject  of 
even  momentary  criticism.  Any  girl  can  have  a 
smooth,  clear,  flawless  complexion.  Each  day 
your  skin  is  changing;  old  skin  dies  and  new 
takes  its  place.  By  the  right  care  you  can  make 
this  new  skin  what  you  will. 

Simple  rules  for  the  care  of  your  skin 

Sleep — fresh  air — the  right  food — all  these 
will  contribute  to  a  healthy  condition  of  your 
skin.  But  your  skin  itself  must  be  given  special 
care  if  you  want  it  to  have 
all  the  beauty  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Your  skin  is  a  separ- 
ate organ  of  you  r  body.  Neg- 
lect of  its  special  needs  may 
result  in  an  unattractive  com- 
plexion, even  though  your 
general  health  is  good. 

Begin  today  to  give  your 
skin  the  special  treatment  that 
will  meet  its  special  needs.  Re- 
member— skins  differ  widely, 
and    the    treatment    that    is 
right  for  one  type  of  skin  may 
fail   to    benefit    another. 
That  is  why  the  famous 
Woodbury  treatments  for 
each  different  type  of  skin 


If  you  tOuW  read  his  mind — would  you 
find  there  only  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ? 


have  been  formulated.  Two  of  these  famous 
treatments  are  given  on  this  page.  These  and 
other  complete  treatments  for  all  the  different 
types  of  skin  are  contained  in  the  booklet  "A 
Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,"  which  is  wrapped 
around  every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today — ^see  what 
a  difference  in  your  complexion  just  a  week  or 
ten  days  of  the  right  treatment  will  make. 

The  same  qualities  that  give  Woodbury's 
its  beneficial  effect  in  overcoming  common  skin 
troubles  make  it  ideal  for  general  use.  A  25 
cent  cake  lasts  a  month  or  six  weeks  for  general 
cleansing  use,  including  any  of  the  special 
Woodbury  treatments. 

A  complete  miniature  set  of  the 
Woodbury  skin  preparations 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  complete  miniature 
set  of  the  Woodbury  skin  preparations  containing: 

A  trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

.\  sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream 

A  sample  tube  of  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream 

A  sample  box  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Powder 

The  treatment  booklet,  "A  Skin  Ynu  Ijrve  to  Touch" 

Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  7009 
Sherbrooke  St.,  Perth,  Ontario.  English  Agents:  H.C. 
Quekh  and  Co.,  i  Ludgale  Square,  London,  B.C.  i. 


Use  this  treatment  for  a  very 

sensitive  skin 

Dip  a  soft  washcloth  in  warm  water 
and  hold  it  to  your  face.  Now  make 
a  warm  water  lather  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  dip  your  cloth  up 
and  down  in  it  until  the  cloth  is 
"fluffy "with  the  soft  white  lather.  Rub 
this  lathered  cloth  gently  over  your 
skin  until  the  pores  are  thoroughly 
cleansed.  Rinse  first  with  warm,  then 
with  clear,  cool  water  and  dry  carefully. 

From  the  booklet 

"A  Skin  You  Lore  to  Touch." 

A  skin  that  is  subject  to  blemishes  should 
be  given  this  special  treatment 

Just  before  you  go  to  bed",  wash  in 
your  usual  way  with  warm  water  and 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  finishing 
with  a  dash  of  cold  water.  Then  dip 
the  tips  of  your  fingers  in  warm  water 
and  rub  them  on  the  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's until  they  are  covered  with  a 
heavy,  cream -like  lather.  Cover  each 
blemish  with  a  thick  coat  of  this  and 
leave  it  on  for  ten  minutes.  Then  rinse 
very  carefully,  first  with  clear  hot 
water,  then  with  cold. 

From  the  booklet 

"A  Skin  You  Lore  to  Touch." 
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LADY    OF     VENTURES 


DALLAS   PATON   hesitated   as    he  caught 
sight  of  a  man's  figure  on  the  porch.     He 
made  his  way  slowly  up    the  long  walk 
that  led  to  his  uncle's  dignified  home  in  a  Mon- 
treal suburb,  with  the  half  formed  idea  of  letting 
the  visitor  gain  entry  before  him.     But  as  he 
drew  nearer,  he  distinctly  saw  the  man  on  the  porch 
twice  stretch  a  tentative   hand    toward   the   door-bell 
and  twice  draw  back  without  ringing.     With  face  press- 
ed close  to  the  plate  glass  panel,  he  tried  to  peer  past  the 
shrouding   curtains   of   heavy   lace. 

So  engrossed  was  he  that  he  did  not  notice  the  approach 
of  the  other.  "This  is  Mr.  Henry  Paton's  residence," 
Paton  informed  him  as  he  mounted  the  steps.  The  man 
he  addressed  made  no  answer;  but  with  a  start  drew 
hastily  back  out  of  reach  of  the  shaft  of  light  from  the 
hall.  "What  number  are  you  looking  for?"  continued 
Paton.  "Perhaps  I  can  tell  you  where  to  find  it."  The 
next  moment,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was  alone  on  the 
porch;  the  figure  in  the  shadow  had  dashed  down  the 
steps  and  across  the  lawn,  and  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  gathering  darkness. 


By 

ILLUSTRATED     BY 


ANN      GAY 


RALPH    FALLEN    COLEMAN 


Paton  opened  the  door  with  the  latchkey  that  his 
Aunt  Julia  had  given  him  on  his  first  coming  to  the  city 
three  months  before,  not  without  a  certain  sense  of 
apprehension.  It  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock,  he  knew,  yet 
he  noticed  with  surprise  that  the  house  seemed  to  be 
closed  for  the  night.  However  the  familiarity  of  the 
surroundings  served  to  lull  his  sense  of  apprehension 
into  one  of  contentment  and  well-bei-ng.  They  were 
pleasant  surroundings  that  spoke  to  him  of  happy 
associations.  He  had  just  returned  from  his  first  trip 
home  since  his  promotion  to  the  head  office— a  promo- 
tion which  had  brought  him  pleasure  tinctured  with  re- 
gret, since  it  meant  leaving  his  home  city  with  its  accus- 
tomed surroundings.  However  Paton  had  an  uncle  who 
had  moved  to  Montreal  many  years  ago.  He  had  never 
seen  him  before,  but  on  looking  him  up,  Paton  discovered, 


in  addition  to  his  uncle,  a  delightful  family, 
consisting  of  his  uncle's  wife  and  her  three  nieces; 
and  his  Aunt  Julia  had  insisted  on  his  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  their  home  at  least  until  he 
had  time  to  look  arcund  and  pick  a  suitable 
bachelor  apartment. 
On  pulling  aside  the  curtains  which  draped  the  library 
door,  Paton  found  some  evidence  of  occupancy  at 
last.  A  wood-fire  burned  on  the  wide  hearth,  and  an 
amber-shaded  floor-lamp  beside  it  made  a  pool  of  gold 
on  the  shining  floor.  Apart  from  the  splash  of  scarlet 
and  gold  made  by  the  flames  and  the  lamplight,  the  place 
was  a  dusk  of  velvet  shadows  stabbed  with  gleams  of 
reflected  light.  Not  until  he  came  into  the  room  did  he 
see  the  girl  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  an  open 
book  before  her. 

"Some  reception!"  Paton  rebuked  the  intent  reader, 
with  an  assumed  plaintiveness  masking  a  real  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  so  different  from  the  home-coming  he  had 
been  picturing— dignified  Aunt  Julia  coming  forward  to 
welcome  him  affectionately;  Sybil  giving  him  her  cool 
hand  with  a  tantalizing  glance  from  long,  lovely  eyes; 


Paton  Nit  •  llnly  pleMore  th*t  she  trutni  him,  thU  aeoniral,  aelf-contalned  Gllda. 
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Viva,  the  fresh-lipped,  exquisite 
youngest,  frankly  rejoicing  at  his 
return. 

The  girl  on  the  floor  sat  up  quickly. 
Her  slim  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
gorgeous  kimona  of  a  rich,  peculiar 
blue,  patterned  with  strange  greens 
and  embroidered  in  tarnished  metals. 
Thick  braids  of  yellow-brown  hair  fell 
on  either  side  a  face  broad-browed, 
grey-eyed,  but  without  the  radiant 
loveliness  her  sisters  possessed. 

"Oh!"  said  Paton  with  a  tinge  of 
embarra-ssment.  "I  thought  you 
were  Sybil  or  Viva!"  Gilda  Frayne 
had  not  followed  the  others  in  the 
open  adulation  that  had  been  his, 
since  he  had  come  to  know  the  fam- 
ily; and,  perversely  enough,  Paton 
had  always  felt  more  nettled  at  the 
lack  of  Gilda's  approbation  than 
pleasure  in  her  sisters'. 

"Uncle  Henry  has  taken  Aunt 
Julia  and  the  girls  to  a  ball  at  the 
Windsor,"  Gilda  explained.  "They 
weren't  expecting  you  till  to-mor- 
row." 

"I  hurried  back  a  day  earlier 
than  I  had  planned  .1  carried  a 
picture  in  my  mind  of  Aunt  Julia 
and  Sybil  and  Viva  waving  farewells 
to  me;  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  a 
triumphal  return  in  the  same  fash- 
ion." 

"And  you  find  instead  a  dark 
house,  and  no  one  to  greet  you  but 
Gilda.  No  bands  at  the  station, 
no  fireworks!"  She  shook  her  tawny 
head   commiseratingly. 

Paton  laughed,  conscious  of  an 
absurd  exhilaration  at  her  tardy  and 
sparing  friendliness.  "Aunt  Julia 
and  your  sisters  have  spoiled  me, 
I'm  afraid.  But  you  never  troubled 
even  to  say  goodby  to  me!"  he  accus- 
ed pointedly. 

Gilda's  mellow  laugh  intrigued 
Paton  with  its  hint  of  surprising, 
delightful  qualities  behind  it.  "I 
didn't  think  you'd  notice  I  wasn't 
there,"  she  declared. 

"How  is  it  they've  left  you  behind, 
Cinderella?"  he  asked. 

"I  hate  balls.  Besides,  I'd  spoil  the  picture;  and  Nun- 
kie  is  so  proud  of  his  womenfolk!  Fancy  drab-haired, 
mousy  Gilda  following  such  an  imposing  pair  as  Uncle 
Henry  and  Aunt  Julia  into  the  scene  of  splendor  between 
the  regal  Sybil  and  Viva  the  fay!" 

"You  look  neither  drab  nor  mousy  just  now,"  Paton 
corrected.  "You  might  easily  be  a  maharani  in  her 
robes  of  state." 

"Aunt  Julia  would  faint  if  she  caught  me  downstairs 
in  this,"  confessed  Gilda.  "She  doesn't  even  know  I 
have  it." 

"Evidently  'mousy  Gilda'  has  another  sid  irom  the 
one  generally  on  exhibition,"  Paton  commented  drily. 

Gilda  laughed  gaily.  "You're  right,"  she  acknow- 
ledged. "At  heart  I've  a  passion  for  color.  The  specta- 
cular appeals  to  me.     I  thrill  to  the  melodramatic." 

"So  this  sumptuous  robe  symbolizes  a  passion  for 
high  adventure!  Are  you  never  tempted  to  go  in  search 
of  it?"  asked  Paton. 

"Tempted!  How  I've  longed  to  have  two  selves! — 
one  to  leave  at  home— to  help  Aunt  Julia  and  find  Uncle 
Henry's  slippers  and  spectacles  for  him.  And  another .  . 
but  I  don't  know  why  I'm  telling  you  all  this!" 

"Oh,  I  too  have  burned  candles  on  the  altar  of  the 
'Lady  of  Ventures!'  "  Paton  smiled  into  her  surprised 
eyes   as   he   quoted: 

" Your  colors  play, 

"Lady  of  Ventures,  grave  or  gay, 
"Over   the   regions   of   Romsnce." 

TT  WAS  an  hour  for  confidences.  The  encompassing 
••■  darkness  and  the  mellow  radiance  of  the  spot  where 
they  sat  like  castaways  on  a  fairy  isle  in  a  sea  of  shadows, 
fostered  an  intimacy  that  grew  like  some  magic  plant. 
Paton  felt  a  lively  pleasure  that  she  trusted  him,  this 
scornful,  self-contained  Gilda;  and  eagerly  gave  her  back 
confidence  for  confidence.  Young  longings,  half-for- 
gotten boyish  dreams,  all  the  arcana  of  a  reticent,  sensi- 
tive youth,  resurged  in  response  to  her  quick  svmpathy. 

Paton  smiled  at  the  whimsical  curl  of  Gilda's  mouth 
as  she  spoke  of  her  Aunt  Julia.  "Sybil  and  Viva  have 
always  felt  we  owe  her  so  much— you  know  she  took  us  in, 
three  little  pauper  orphans." 

"Her  own  brother's  children,"  Paton  commented. 

"I've  always  looked  at  it  as  a  debt,"  she   broke  in. 


with  a  flash  of  anger,  "it  was  through  Uncle  Henry's 
investments  that  Father's  money  was  lost.  Mother 
wouldn't  even  ask  him  and  Aunt  Julia  to  the  funeral 
when  Father  died.  The  person  who  has  all  my  gratitude," 
she  continued,  breathlessly,  "is  an  old  French-Canadian 
neighbor — we  lived  among  the  poor  people  in  the  East 
End  after  Father  lost  his  money  and  quarreled  with 
Uncle  Henry.  We  had  no  claim  on  Madame  Morin — 
but  it  was  in  her  arms  that  Mother  wept  when  Father 
died.  It  was  she  who  took  care  of  Mother  when  she  fell 
ill;  and  then,  when  we  were  motherless  little  beggars, 
none  of  us  old  enough  to  be  anything  but  a  care, she  took 
us  home  to  live  with  her.  She  had  enough  to  look  after 
with  her  three  orphaned  grandchildren,  but  everything 
she  had  she  shared  with  us,  food,  shelter,  love.  It's 
'M'mere'  Morin  I'm  grateful  to!" 

She  stopped  with  a  little  shrug,  as  though  deprecating 
the  passion  with  which  she  had  spoken.  In  a  moment  she 
continued  in  a  calmer  tone: 

"When  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Julia  came  back  from 
abroad  and  heard  that  Mother  was  dead,  they  came  for 
us  at  once.  And  Aunt  Julia  would  never  sanction  our 
going  back  to  see  Madame  Morin,  after  all  her  kindness. 
I  did  go  back,  but  they  had  moved.  Grandfather  Morin 
had  died,  and  his  little  cobbler's  shop  was  closed.  .  .  .It 
was  quite  by  chance  I  ran  across  the  family  a  year  ago." 

"Through    your    social    service    work,-  I    suppose?" 
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"Go  quickly,   DallaH!"   ur^ed   Gilda.     "Sop- 
pose  they  find  you  here  I" 

and  then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  "Do  you  like  settlement 
work?" 

"I  hate  it,"  confessed  Gilda. 
"I  don't  like  to  see  people  poor 
and  unhappy.  And  I'm  just  as 
sorry  for  the  bad  ones  as  the  others." 

"I  noticed  how  you  horrified 
Uncle  Henry  one  day  by  standing 
up  for  some  rascal  the  police  were 
after,"     laughed     Paton. 

"Uncle  Henry  wants  to  see  every- 
one who  makes  the  least  mistake 
punished.  He  doesn't  believe  in 
giving   them   another   chance." 

"He's  quite  right!  I've  no  pat- 
ience with  you  theorists  who  believe 
in  coddling  criminals.  Jail's  the 
place  for  all  that  type.  If  they  in- 
sist on  breaking  the  law,  let  them 
pay!  I  want  to  see  every  lawbreaker 
get  a  good  stiff  sentence — and  he 
would  if  I  had  anything  to  say!" 

I'M  NOT  surprisedjthat  you  should 
think  that  way,  because  you  are 
young,  and  I  suppose  it's  a  part  of 
youth  to  be  intolerant;  they  don't 
see  all  that  it  means.  But  with  Uncle 
it  is  different.  He's  older,  he  hasn't 
the  same  excuse  for  intolerance. 
Even  though  he  does  live  in  comfort 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  see  things, 
just  a  little,  from  the  other  side.  It 
isn't  only  the  man  who  suffers. 
There  is  always  some  one  to  suffer 
more." 

"They'll  do  that  anyway,  and  they 
are  generally  better  off  with  the 
man  out  of  the  way." 

"I  don't  know — I  saw  a  man  ar- 
rested once.  It  was  the  second  day 
I  was  at  the  settlement.  I  nearly 
fainted.  I  suppose  he  had,  as  you 
say.  deserved  it.  But  I  cculdn't  help 
wishing,  all  the  same,  that  it  didn't 
have  to  be." 

"I  don't  see  how  you've  stuck  to 
that  work  so.     Viva  told  me  you've 
been    connected    with     the     Kenil- 
worlh  Tettlement  for  over  a  year." 

Gilda  blushed.  "It  gives  me  a  chance  to  get  into  town 
every    day." 

"And  in  town  anything  may  happen! — I  see,  Lady  of 
Ventures!  But  I  hope  that  your  work  does  not  take  all 
your  time,  and  that  the  ventures  may  not  be  too  numer- 
ous; for  I  want  Aunt  Julia  to  bring  you  and  your  sisters 
to  have  tea  in  my  ap'Srtment.  Perhaps  you  did  not 
know  that  I  had  achieved  the  importance  of  having  an 
apartment  all  of  my  own.  I  rented  it  furnished  just  be- 
fore I  started  on  my  trip. 

"I'm  going  to  have  interesting  neighbors — I  notice  a 
pair  of  osteopaths  and  a  beauty-specialist  on  my  floor; 
and  my  next  neighbor — we  share  the  same  fire-escape — 
is  a  very  exclusive  clairvoyant!  You've  heard  of  'Yol- 
ana'?  I've  been  told  she  gets  enormous  fees;  and  it's 
as  hard  to  get  an  appointment  with  her  as  with  royalty." 

"Why — you  must  mean  the  Arcade  Apartments! 
That's.  .  .   that's  where  Russell  Powell  lives." 

"I'm  just  across  the  hall  from  him.  I  didn't  know 
you  knew  Powell." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  known  him  for  a  very  long  time, 
since  I  was  a  very  little  girl.  We  used  to  be  great  friends 
even  when  we  grew  up.  He  married  when  he  was  very 
young.  I  suppose  you  know  that.  It  didn't  turn  out 
very  well.  It  wasn't  his  fault.  It  was  just  a  mistake 
that  came  pretty  nearly  being  a  tragedy.  He  had  to 
divorce  his  wife  in  the  end.  Of  course  after  that  Uncle 
Henry  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  was  not  welcome  here. 
He  seemed  to  look  on  it  as  something  criminal,  though 
he  had  done  nothing  wrong.  You  know  what  he  thinks 
of  criminals.  Perhaps  you  agree  with  him  in  regard  to 
Russell  Powell  too.  Uncle  Henry,  as  senior  church- 
warden of  St.  Michael's-and-All-Angels',  couldn't  coun- 
tenance a  divorced  man  calling  on  his  nieces." 

"That  reminds  me  of  another  caller  who  seemed  un- 
certain of  his  welcome,"  laughed  Paton,  avoiding  the 
implied  challenge  of  her  words.  As  he  went  on  to  tell 
her  of  the  man  he  had  surprised  at  the  door,  Gilda's 
eyes  grew  suddenly  disturbed.  A  peal  of  the  bell  inter- 
rupted him. 

"I  suppose  the  servants  are  all  in  bed.  I'll  go,  Gilda. 
That  can't  be  our  people  back  already?"  But  Gilda,  with 
a  slender,  peremptory  hand  motioned  him  back. 

As  he  stood  in  front  of  the  fire  awaiting  her  return,  he 
felt  a  new  and  tingling  interest  in  life.  How  Gilda  had 
glowed  with  gratitude  to  the  old  neighbor  who  had  been 
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so  kind!  How  quick  she  was  to  understand,  to  sympath- 
ize! 

He  realized  with  a  start  that  some  minutes  had  passed 
since  Gilda  had  gone  to  the  door.  He  went  into  the  hall. 
As  he  did  so  the  door  was  quickly  closed.  "It  was  just  a 
man  who  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  house,"  Gilda  ex- 
plained  There    was    something    in    her    voice, 

rather  than  her  averted  eyes,  that  left  Paton  with  an 
impression  of  uncertainty.  There  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  be  telling  anything  but  the  truth,  and  yet  the 
mistake  in  a  house  did  not  require  long  explanations. 
Still  less  did  it  justify  that  impression  of  strangeness 
that  he  had  noted,  or  her  willingness  to  go  to  the  door  in 
her  gay  kimona.  He  was  still  more  surprised  when  she 
wished  him  a  hurried  goodnight,  and,  before  he  had  time 
to  say  a  word,  went  upstairs  to  her  room. 

IT  WAS  with  a  certain  sense  of  pique  that  Paton  re- 
turned to  the  library,  and  seating  himself  before  the 
fire  picked  up  a  book  and  began  idly  thumbing  its  pages. 
For  some  time  the  strange  actions  of  the  girl  held  his 
attention,  and  he  tried  to  look  back  over  what  had  been 
said  to  see  if  it  would  give  any  clue  to  her  strange  actions, 
and  sudden  departure.  Then  a  sentence  in  the  book 
caught  his  attention.  The  clock  on  the  stairs  struck 
twelve,  half  past,  one  o'clock,  another  half  hour ....  He 
was  sunk  deep  in  his  story  and  road  on  and  on.  A 
noise  somewhere  nearby  caused  him  to  drop  his  book 
quickly — a  cry,  slight,  instantly  suppressed — the  ser- 
vants were  lodged  on  an  upper  floor,  he  knew;  so  it 
must  have  come  from  Gilda's  room. 

Only  silence  answered  his 
rap  at  her  door.  There 
had  been  a  sound  of  some- 
one moving  just  before  he 
knocked;  but  all  was  quiet 
as   he   listened. 

"Gilda!"    he    called. 
A     pause,     then     Gilda 
answered   without   opening 
the  door. 

"What  do  you  want,  Dal 
!as?" 

"Are    you    ill?" 
"No,    I    am    all    right. 
Why?" 

"I  was  sure  I  heard  you 
cry  out.  I  thought  you 
called    me." 

Another  pause.  Then 
Gilda  spoke,  her  voice 
faintly  ironical,  yet  to  Pat- 
en's anxious  ears  the  amuse- 
ment it  suggested  sounded 
forced.  "Go  back  to  bed, 
Dallas!  You've  been  dream- 
ing." 

"I've  been  reading.  You- 
're sure  there's  nothing 
wrong?  Can't  you  slip  on 
that  wonderful  kimona  and 
open  the  door  just  a  min- 
ute, so  I'll  know  you're 
all  right?" 

Gilda  spoke  promptly 
now,  and  decisively.  "Don't 
be  silly,  Dallas!  Go  to 
bed." 

"I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  Paton  .stiffly.  "I  cer- 
tainly thought  I  heard  you 
call  out." 
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than  any  noise  could  have  been.  When  she  did  not 
respond  to  his  impatient  rapping,  Paton  shook  the  door- 
handle in  his  alarm. 

"Answer  me,  Gilda!"  he  ordered.  If  the  door  was 
locked,  he  would  break  it  open,  he  determined  grimly 
as  he  called  to  her  again .... 

The  knob  yielded  easily  to  his  touch.  The  lights 
were  on,  and  a  single  glance  showed  why  Gilda  had  not 
answered.  An  armchair  was  upturned  beside  an  open 
window;  and  on  the  floor,  very  white  and  childish  in  the 
midst  of  swirhng  folds  of  vivid  blue,  lay  Gilda.  Her 
eyelids  fluttered  as  Paton  picked  her  up  and  she  spoke 
faintly. 

"He  didn't  mean "     she  breathed;  then  her  head 

fell  back  once  more. 

Paton  hesitated,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  safe  to 
leave  her  while  he  went  to  rouse  the  stout,  helpful,  middle, 
aged  cook.  As  he  waited,  her  faintness  passed,  and  Gilda 
opened  her  eyes. 

"I  heard  you  fall,"  explained  Paton.  "I  didn't  wait 
to  call  anyone,  but  came  as  quickly  as  I  could.  I'll 
go  and  wake  Lizzie."  He  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
pride  preventing  his  asking  for  any  explanation  she  did 
not   volunteer. 

"Dallas!"   she   called,   with  faint  insistence. 

I'Yes?''     He   turned  in   the   doorway   and   waited. 

"Don't  get  Lizzie— or  anyone.  I'm  all  right.  Please, 
Dallas!" 

"But   you're    hurt!" 

"No,  I'm  not.     Lizzie  would  tell  Aunt  Julia;  and  I 


I_T  R  HAD  scarcely  reach- 
^  -^  ed  his  own  room  when 
there  came  the  sound  of 
overturned  furniture,  the 
-ilam  of  a  swinging  window, 
ihe  violent  hubbub  of  a 
J  barking  dog.  Through 
■Jthe  window  at  which  he 
had  paused,  Paton  saw 
by  the  light  of  the  .street- 
lamp  the  big  mastiff  that 
guarded  the  hou.se  at  night 
follow  a  fleeing  figure  across 
the  garden.  Inside  all  was 
quiet.  None  of  the  ser- 
vants, whose  rooms  were 
!at  the  back  of  the  house, 
seemed  to  have  roused. 
Paton  rushed  down  the 
hall.  The  silence  in  Gilda's 
room    was    more    alarming 


rhe  door  Apened  nuddenly ;  and 
a  primly  dreniied  little  maid, 
in  a  frack  of  black  .ilk,  with 
!•  ertap,  frilly  apron  and  cap. 
Pepped    wt    into    the    hall. 


don't  want  her  to  know.     She  has  always  been  so  fright- 
ened   of    burglars." 

"It  was  a  burglar,  was  it?"  asked  Paton. 
^  "Of  course!"  Gilda's  eyes  were  wide  and  childlike. 
"I  heard  someone  at  my  window,  so  I  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  started  for  the  door.  But  I  fell  over  the  chair. 
There's  no  need  for  anyone  to  know.  It  would  worry 
Aunt  Julia  awfully;  and  I'd  never  hear  the  end  of  it. 
She  said  when  I  wanted  to  start  at  the  settlement,  I'd 
have  every  burglar  in  the  city  running  out  here." 

"Your  hand  is  bleeding,"  observed  Paton.  "I'd 
like  to  get  hold  of  the  fellow  who  hurt  you  hke  this. 
Was  he  trying  to  take  something  from  you?  Did  he 
carry  off  anything?" 

"Nothing— nothing  at  all!"  replied  Gilda  hastily. 
She  looked  at  him  from  under  her  lashes,  and  a  faint  pink 
rose  in  her  face  as  she  spoke. 

"What  was  he  like?"  asked  Paton. 

"A  big,  burly  man— quite  old." 

'TpHE  man  Paton  had  seen  running  across  the  lawn  had 

-«-  been  slender,  with  the  agile  limbs  of  youth.     Gilda  of 

the  candid  eyes  and  mendacious  tongue,  tender-hearted 

Gilda,  who  turned  faint  at  seeing  a  man  arrested,  and 

who  would  love  all  rogues  into  being  good  instead  of 

punishing  them  for  their  misdeeds,  was  doing  her  best  to 

shield  the  fellow,  Paton  was  convinced.     He  frowned  at 

the  jagged  tear  across  her  small,  swollen  hand. 

"What   is   it,    Dallas?"    asked    Gilda. 

He    laughed.     "Shall    I    be   frank?     I    was    thinking 

you're  the  most  outrageous  little  prevaricator  I've  ever 

met.  I  think  that  one  of 
your  slum-protegfe  showed 
his  gratitude  by  coming 
out  to  rob  you — or  possi- 
bly he  picked  your  home 
merely  by  accident.  In- 
stead of  calling  for  help 
my  brave  Lady  of  Ventures 
tries  to  reform  the  burglar; 
or  in  any  case  to  save  him 
from  well-deserved  punish- 
ment. I  ought  to  have  tele- 
phoned the  police  immed- 
iately. It  may  not  be  too 
late   yet." 

Gilda's  eyes  grew  wide 
and  dark.  "Police!  Oh, 
Dallas!  You  wouldn't — you 
mustn't!  Of  course  you're 
right,  but  just  this  once, 
Dallas?  If  I  ask  you  not  to? 
Aunt  Julia  will  fuss  so." 

"I  won't  blame  her  a  bit," 
said  Paton  inexorably. 

Gilda  leaned  toward  him 
coaxingly.  "Promise  you 
won't  say  a  word  about  it 
to  anyone,  Dallas,"  she 
cajoled.  "Please!  Let's 
have  it  just  for  our  own 
secret — to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  our  being  real 
friends?" 

"All  right,  I  promise; 
but  I  do  so  under  duress, 
you  understand,"  Paton 
yielded    laughingly. 

Something  with  a  dull 
gleam  lay  on  the  rug. 
Still  laughing,  Paton  bent 
to  pick  it  up ...  a  few 
inches  of  gold  chain  with  a 
locket  attached — a  locket 
that  did  not  open,  however 
— a  slender,  elongated  oval 
of  unpolished  gold,  de- 
void of  ornamentation  ex- 
cept for  a  bossy  edge  of 
exquisite  craftsmanship .... 
Paton's  glance  left  the 
trinket  to  seek  Gilda's  face. 
She  was  looking  at  the  ob- 
ject in  his  hand  with  an 
expression  which  seemed 
equally  embarrassment  and 
relief. 

The  muttered  growlings 
of  Rough,  who  had  been 
vigorously  cursing  all  mar- 
auders and  night  prowl- 
ers, beneath  Gilda's  win- 
dow, changed  to  joyous 
harks  of  welcome.  "Down, 
Rough!  Down,  good  dog!" 
said   a   masculine   voice. 

"Uncle  Henry!"  whit-per- 
ed  Gilda.    "They're  home!" 
Footsteps  on  the  porch. 
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The  hall-door  opened  and  shut.  A  flutteriiiK  o(  frocks, 

the  chirping  of  unwearied  young  voices,  mingled  with 

Aunt  Julia's  more  tired  voice  and  Uncle  Henry's  bluff 

tones,  announced  the  return  of  the  revellers. 
"Go  quickly,  Dallas!"  urged  Gilda.  "Suppose  they  find 

you  here!" 

"But  I  don't  like  to  sneak  out  as  if  there  were  anything 

to  be  a.shamed  of,"  Paton  remonstrated.   "We'll  just  tell 

them   what's   happened." 

"Hush!     They'll    hear    you!     You 

promised,     Dallas!     You     said     you 

wouldn't    tell.     Hurry    before    they 

come.      Hurryl" 

Driven  by  the  importunity  of  her 

voice,    Paton    obeyed.    He   hesitated, 

undecided  whether  to  leave  greetings 

for  the  morning;  or  to  go  down  at 
once.  The  latter  course  seemed  wiser. 
"Dallas!"  cried  Viva,  clapping  her 
hands  with  a  little  squeal  of  delight. 
"Well,  well,  my  lad.  Glad  to  see 
you;  glad  to  see  you!"  said  Uncle 
Henry. 

"Welcome  back,  my  dear  boy!" 
cooed  Aunt  Julia.  On  one  side  of  her, 
Viva  dimpled  a  welcome.  On  the  other, 
Sybil  greeted  him  with  the  slow, 
smiling,  provocative  glance  he  had 
expected.  It  was  the  picture  he  had 
looked  forward  to  all  through  the 
day's  tiresome  journey.  .  .  and  it  no 
longer  held  any  interest.  His  thoughts 
went  back  to  a  gray-eyed  girl  with 
tawny  braids  trailing  their  ochre 
over  a  silken  kimona  of  an  impossibly- 
gorgeous  blue,  flowered  with  strange 
greens,  and  purfled  with  threads  of 
tarnished  silver  and  gold — fit  symbol 
of  the  colorful  dreams  thronging  be- 
hind   her    inscrutable  eyes. 

"  'I've  seen  you. .pass  tiptoe,  and 
beckon  me,  O  Lady  of  VenturesV  "  he 
quoted  to  himself. 

AT  BREAKFAST-TABLE  next 
morning,  Paton  told  them  about 
the  apartment  he  had  taken,  and  of  his 
intention  to  move  in  at  once.  Viva 
and  Sybil,  departing  from  their  usual 
custom,  had  come  down  to  breakfast, 
Aunt  Julia  made  a  point  of  always 
pouring  Uncle  Henry's  coffee.  Gilda  alone  was  a  lag- 
gard.    They  were  all  prettily  reproachful  at  his  leaving. 

"I'll  be  back  so  often  you'll  be  tired  of  seeing  me,"  he 
assured  them.  "But  as  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  office 
every  evening  just  now,  it's  better  for  me  to  live  in  town." 

His  uncle  had  already  gone  out  to  the  waiting  car  when 
Paton  came  downstairs  with  his  bag.  Rough  was  nos- 
ing something  caught  in  a  syringa  bush  at  the  edge  of  the 
verandah  when  Paton  passed.  He  wagged  a  cheerful 
morning  greeting  to  Paton,  but  could  not  spare  the  time 
to  look  up  from  his  prize. 

"You'd  better  take  your  bone  to  the  back  of  the  house 
before  Uncle  Henry  sees  you.  Rough,"  warned  Paton. 
His  casual  glance  fell  on  the  thing  Rough  was  pawing — 
an  oblong  box-shaped  object.  With  a  sudden  thought, 
he  looked  up  at  the  bedroom  windows.  .  .  Gilda's  win- 
dows were  directly  above  the  syringa  bush,  which  show- 
ed several  crushed  and  broken  branches.  Gilda's  noc- 
turnal visitor,  sliding  hastily  down  a  pillar,  had  fallen 
into  the  bush,  dropping  the  box  he  was  carrying  off;  and 
had  been  prevented  ifom  retrieving  it  by  the  arrival  of 
Rough. 

The'  box  was  surprisingly  heavy,  Paton  thought  when 
he  picked  it  up,  until  he  noticed  how  stoutly  made  it  was 
of  old  mahogany.  The  age-darkened  brown  of  the  ma- 
hogany was  relieved  by  inlays  of  brighter  woods — slender 
panels  and  lines  of  some  wood  that  showed  richly  gold, 
and  another  that  was,  he  judged,  the  flowing  red  of  some 
sort  of  cedar.  Intricately  carved  over  the  entire  box 
was  a  pattern  in  which  hearts  and  ferns,  trailing  vines 
and  graceful  scrolls,  were  cunningly  interfretted.  A 
thin,  gold  shield  pivoted  aside  to  show  the  lock,  a  shining 
steel  affair  whose  adequacy  even  Paton's  inexpert  eyes 
recognized. 

Gilda  was  coming  down  the  stairs  as  he  opened  the 
door  with  his  treasure-trove.  At  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps, his  aunt,  with  Sybil  and  Viva,  came  into  the  hall. 

"Here's  your  box,  Gilda,"  he  said  lamely;  conscious 
all  at  once  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  taken  the 
box  to  town  with  him,  returning  it  to  Gilda  later  pri- 
vately. At  his  words  Gilda  halted  on  the  stairs;  but  the 
two  other  girls  crowded  around  him. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  odd,  lovely  thing,  Dallas?" 
asked   his   aunt.     "What   is   it?" 

"An  old  mahogany  coffer.  I — found  Rough  worrying 
it.   Aunt  Julia." 

"How  extraordinary!  But  why  should  you  think  it 
Gilda's?"  asked  Aunt  Julia,  studying  the  box  through  her 
lorgnon. 


Paton  looked  to  Gilda  for  help;  and  felt  a  quick  anger 
at  his  own  thoughtlessness  when  he  saw  how  white  she 
looked;  how  alarmed  were  her  gray  eyes. 

"I  thought  Gilda  had  lost  a  box— I  remembered  hear- 
ing her  say  so  the  other  day." 

"But  that  was  nothing  like  this  lovely  thing!"  ex- 
claimed Viva.  "If  you're  going  to  give  it  to  anyone, 
remember  I  spoke  for  it  first,   Dallas." 

"Viva,  dear!"  her  aunt  r<i'!i'''i  her  gently.    "The  box 


The    man    Paton    had   asen   in   the   lobhr   and   another 
stood  in  the  doorway  when  he  anawered  the  nncivU 


sammons. 


that  Gilda  lost,  Dallas,  was  a  little  wicker  affair  for  sew- 
ing materials,  which  she  mislaid  somewhere.  I  can't 
see  where  this   could   come  from." 

"It  is  rather  heavy  for  Rough  to  have  brought  home 
unaided,"  Paton  admitted.  "Though  I  know  he  does 
fetch  everything  he  finds  at  the  neighbors'." 

"What's  in  it,  Dallas?"  asked  Sybil. 

"I've  no  idea.  It's  very  securely  fastened  with  a 
most  businesslike  lock,  which  couldn't  possibly  be  pried 
open.  The  box  is  so  stoutly  built,  it  would  have  to  be 
sawed  to  pieces  to  get  inside  without  the  key." 

"I'm  afraid  your  Uncle  Henry  is  getting  impatient, 
my  dear  boy,"  Aunt  Julia  warned,  as  the  motor  horn 
signalled   violently. 

"I'm  going  at  once,  Aunt  Julia.  Since  none  of  you 
claims  my  find  I  think  I'll  take  it  to  town  with  me.  If 
an  owner  doesn't  turn  up,  we'll  consider  which  of  you  is 
to  have  it." 

Gilda  spoke  for  the  first  time,  from  her  place  on  the 
stairs. 

"Are  you  going  straight  to  your  apartment,  Dallas?" 
she  asked. 

"No,  I  haven't  time.  I  shall  take  the  box  to  the  office 
with  me,  and  not  go  to  the  apartment  until  to-night." 

The  motor  horn  signalled  again,  and  Paton  waved  a 
farewell  as  he  hurried  down  the  walk.  "Sorry,  uncle!" 
he  began  to  explain;  but  the  other  cut  him  short. 

"All  right,  my  boy,  all  right.  I  know  what  these  girls 
are.  And  your  Aunt  Julia  is  quite  as  bad.  They've 
no  respect  for  business — no  comprehension  of  it,  in  fact. 
Well,  that's  as  it  should  be.  Get  in,  Dallas,  get  in. 
What's  that  you've  got  there,  my  boy?  What  an  ex- 
traordinary box!" 

At  his  words,  a  young  man  lounging  a  few  feet  away,  as 
if  waiting  for  someone,  turned  sharply.  They  had  left 
him  several  blocks  behind  ere  Paton,  searching  through 
hazy  recollections,  remembered  whom  he  had  been  re- 
minded of. 

"I  believe  that's  the  fellow  I  saw  on  the  porch  last 
night!"    he   thought. 

A  BUSY  day  at  the  office— a  day  that,  interrupted 
-^*-  only  by  hurried  lunches  at  noon  and  again  at  dinner- 
time, stretched  far  into  the  evening, — drove  all  thoughts 
of  the  mahogany  box  and  its  problems  from  Paton's 
mind.     When,  at  its  close,  he  prepared  to  leave  for  the 


night,  the  sight  of  the  box  awaiting  him  beside  his  hand- 
bag, filled  him  with  sudden  compunction  that  he  had 
neglected  to  relieve  Gilda's  suspense  by  telephoning  her 
that  he  was  taking  good  care  of  the  box,  and  would  do  so 
until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  restoring  it  privately  to 
her.  He  looked  at  his  watch;  it  was  too  late  to  'phone 
her  without  rousing  Aunt  Julia's  curiosity — to-morrow 
would  have  to  do. 

He  was  unable  to  find  wrapping  paper  handy,  so  he 
partially  covered  the  box  with  the 
evening  paper,  and  took  it  under  his 
arm.  After  the  tiring  day,  he  was 
glad  he  had  moved  into  town;  and 
had  not  the  journey  out  to  his  uncle's 
home  before  hi;n.  The  rooms  he 
had  rented,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Arcade  Apartments,  were  located  in  a 
corner  of  the  building,  on  the  side 
facing  Dominion  Square.  A  short 
hall,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  hall 
just  around  the  corner  from  a  flight 
of  stairs,  ended  in  a  cluster  of  three 
doors,  cut  off  from  the  rest,  and 
enjoying  a  sort  of  semi-privacy,  th« 
more  valuable  to  those  to  whon^ 
privacy  appealed  because  of  theii 
easy  access  from  the  street.  En- 
graved cards  on  his  own  door  anc 
the  one  opposite  bore  respectivelj 
the  names  of  Russell  Powell,  and  thai 
of  the  man  from  whom  he  had  sublet 
his  apartment,  an  engineer  namer 
Fosbrook.  The  door  of  the  thirt 
apartment,  midway  between  his  anc 
Powell's,  had  no  visiting  card 
the  frame  provided  for  that  purpose 
Instead  the  door  bore  a  silver  plat< 
with  a  single  word  cut  deeply  int< 
its  gleaming  surface:    Yolana. 

Paton  bent  to  examine  it;  the  haunt 
ing.  musical  name  had  dwelt  in  hi; 
memory  since  the  day  he  had  firs 
visited  the  apartment  when  Fosbrool 
had  laughingly  called  his  attention  t^ 
his    neighbor. 

"She's  very  quiet,  and  so  are  he 

visitors;  I've  never  been  disturbed  a 

all.     The    prices    she    charges    mak^ 

hers  an  exclusive  clientele,"  he  ha 

said. 

Paton  dropped  his  bag  on  the  floor  of  the  hall ;  and,  wit 

the  mahogany  box  still  under  his  arm,  felt  for  his  latch 

key.     It  was  not  in  the  pocket  where  he  expected  to  fin 

it.     Instead  his  fingers  caught  at  something  strange  t 

him.     He  drew  it  forth  and  stared  at  it — a  chain  an 

locket;  it  was  the  trinket  he  had  picked  up  in  Gilda' 

room  the  night  before.       He  remembered  that  he  ha 

intended  to  hand  it  to  her,  but  before  he  could  do  s 

Rough  had  barked  and  Uncle  Henry  had  spoken;  an 

Gilda  had  hurriedly  insisted  on  his  leaving  her.     In  th 

excitement,  he  had    absent-njindedly  slipped  the  thin 

into  his  pocket  and  had  forgotten  it. 


AT  THAT  moment  the  door  opened  suddenly;  and 
primly-dressed  little  maid,  in  a  frock  of  black  sill 
with  crisp,  frilly  apron  and  cap,  stepped  out  into  the  hal 
She  was  a  very  young  maid,  scarcely  more  than  a  chile 
and  she  looked  half  a  doll,  half  a  saint,  with  her  pa' 
gold  hair  under  the  absurd  cap,  and  her  great  eyes 
innocent  and  cerulean  as  the  wild  bluets  the  children  ca 
"forget-me-nots".  She  gave  a  little  start  at  the  sigl 
of  Paton  so  close  to  her;  then  looked  anxiously  past  hin 
pursing  up  her  babyish  mouth  to  whistle  a  soft  and  coa; 
ing   call. 

The  room  behind  her,  Paton  saw  with  one  cursor 
glance,  while  he  hunted  through  his  pockets  for  the  ke 
which  he  began  to  fear  he  had  lost,  was  dimly  lit  ar 
richly  furnished;  hung  in  thick  velvet  of  a  peacock  blu 
with  rugs  and  deeply-cushioned  chairs  and  couches  glov 
ing  with  softly-blended  peacock  hues.  Through  a  velve 
draped  door  leading  to  an  inner  room,  a  faint  strain  ■ 
music  came  stealing.  Someone  behind  those  curtail 
was  softly  playing  a  violin.  Even  in  the  prosaic  su 
roundings  of  an  apartment  house  it  had  an  eerie  soun^ 
The  little  maid  whistled  the  three  silvery,  signallii 
notes  again;  with  a  guilty  backward  look  into  the  apar 
"ment,  as  if  she  feared  to  be  caught  in  mischief.  Fro 
the  room  beyond,  a  voice  rose — a  white,  sexless  sopran 
Paton  paused  in  the  search  for  his  elusive  key  to  listf 
with  frank  curiosity  and  pleasure. 

"There's   a   by-road   the  saints   fear, 

"And  the  wizards  seek  in  vain; 

"The  way  of  it  is  too  queer 

"For  me  to  make  it   plain; 

"But  we  find  our  track  by  the  Zodiac 
"To   Yolana   marvellous!" 
Thus  the  crystalline  voice  sang;  breaking  off  sudden 
at  the  sound  of  a  shrill,  crescendic  shriek,  which  bu: 
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peal  of  goblin  chuckles  as  a  rocket  shatters  into  fiery 
stars.  Paton,  startled  into  consciousness  of  his  lapse 
from  courtesy  in  listening,  half  believing  that  the  eld- 
ritch laughter  was  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  himself,  turn- 
ed hastily  back  to  his  own  door,  and  resumed  the  search 
for  the  key  Fosbrook  had  given  him  when  he  leased  the 
flat. 

"Hush  thee,  Asmodeus!"  The  tone  was  stern,  but 
the   voice   was   the   silver   voice   of   the   hidden   singer. 

"Respect  the  name  of  thy  mistress, 
king  of  demons!" 

'  I  'HE  pretty  maid  grew  impatient. 
■*•  "LotinI"  she  called.  "Where  are 
you  then,  mon  Lotin?"  At  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  the  velvet  curtains  part- 
ed and  through  them  came  a  figure 
clad  in  a  page's  suit  of  black  velvet. 
carrying  a  violin — a  figure  strange 
as  the  music  to  which  he  had  given 
voice.  Paton  looked  at  him,  surpris- 
ed, a  deformed  boy,  crippled  and 
shrunken,  large-headed  and  shock- 
haired;  with  the  most  piteous  eyes  he 
had  ever  seen. 

"Lys,"  he  said  sternly.  "Come  with- 
in.    What  is  it  that  you  do?" 

"But  mon  Lotin!"  exclaimed  the 
little  maid  pettishly.  ''Mon  Diablo- 
tin!  I  must  have  my  little  devil,  I 
tell  thee,  Leon.  He_has  escaped,  that 
devil  of  mine!" 

"He  is  hidden  within,  thy  devil," 
the  boy  assured  her.  "He  will  not 
■come  for  thy  whistle;  he  obeys  only 
the  call  of  Yolana-Marvellous.  Thou 
knowest  it."  Then  he  turned  to 
Paton,  standing  in  embarrassment  at 
liis  own  door.  "Is  it  that  m'sieu' 
wishes  something?" 

"I  am  the  new  tenant  of  this  apart- 
ment," Paton  said  with  a  smile,  glad 
■of  a  chance  to  explain  his  presence. 
"'I've  just  arrived  to  take  possession, 
and  find  I  must  have  lost  the  key  Mr. 
Fosbrook  gave  me." 

"That  is  simple,"  returned  the  boy. 
■"I  collect  keys,  me.  It  is  a  pastime 
with  me.  I  believe  I  can  find  one  to 
assist  m'sieu''  to  enter." 

"That's    very    good  of  you,"    said 
Paton.     "Mr.  Fosbrook  told  me  he  had  good  neighbors. 
My  name  is  Paton." 

"And  I  am  Leon,  the  familiar  of  Yolana-Marvellous," 
said  the  boy  proudly.  "This  one  here,  so  impetuous;  is 
my  sister  Lys." 

"I  am  thy  sister,  yes!"  exclaimed  Lys.  "But,  fool- 
ish one,  why  dost  thou  not  inform  m'sieu'  that  I  am 
also  the  bien-aimee  of  Yolana-Marvellous,  the  core  of  her 
heart,  her  ladybug,  her  most  beautiful?"  Her  childish 
-voice   rose  excitedly. 

"ChutV  said  Leon  indulgently.  "Thou  art  a  little 
silly.  Step  within,  M'sieu'  Paton;  and  I  will  bring  my 
keys."  He  moved  back  from  the  door,  and  waved 
Paton  inside. 

"But  my  dear  little  devilkins!"  wailed  Lys.  "He  has 
fled,  mon  Lotin!" 

From  the  other  side  of  the  velvet  curtains,  embroider- 
«d  defiantly  with  peacock  feathers,  reckless  of  the  mis- 
fortune their  beauty  presages,  a  clear  whistle  sounded — 
once,  twice,  thrice— the  same  silver  call  little  Lys  had 
already  given  so  ineffectually.  At  the  sound  something 
dashed  from  under  the  chesterfield  close  to  Paton,  and  a 
■dark  object  hurtled  through  the  air  to  vanish  on  the 
■other  side  of  the  curtains.  A  moment  later  they  parted, 
and  a  woman  came  through — a  woman  on  whose  should- 
er  perched    a   gibbering   monkey. 

■^HE  little  maid  laughed  with  delight.  "Behold  mon 
■*■  Lotin!"  she  cried  gaily.  Gravely  impressive, 
Leon  stepped  forward.  "I  present  our  new  neighbor, 
M'sieu'  Paton,"  he  said,  with  a  grand  gesture.  "Yol- 
ana-Marvellous,  M'sieu'   Paton." 

Paton  gazed  at  the  owner  of  the  name  he  had  found  so 
alluring  with  interest.  A  supple,  dark  woman,  she  was; 
with  blue-black,  shining  hair  folded  closely  around  an 
arrogant  head,  and  brought  with  a  sweep  across  her  fore- 
head almost  to  the  level  of  the  slender,  dusky  crescents 
of  her  brows.  Her  languorous  mouth  was  ruddy  as  a 
Persian  rose,  and  as  spellful.  From  head  to  foot  she 
■was  swathed  in  cloudy,  amber  tissues,  over  a  close  under- 
dress  of  shimmering  cloth  of  gold.  Strings  of  topaz 
swung  from  her  neck  and  wound  her  arms.  She  seemed 
to  Paton  the  living  presentment  of  one  of  those  dead 
Eastern  queens  of  whom  Swinburne  sings:  Aholibah, 
Semiramis,  Erigone  or  Alaciel;  the  music  of  whose  names 
evokes  dreams  of  haunting  and  magic  beauty. 

She  acknowledged  Paton's  salutation  with  the  slight- 
est possible  inclination  of  her  imperious  head,  and,  though 
•fee  did  not  speak,  he  was  nevertheless  uncomfortably 
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aware  that  she  was  conveying  to  Leon  her  surprise  and 
displeasure  at  finding  him  there.  He  hastened  to  apolo- 
gize. 

"Your — Monsieur  Leon  found  me  fumbling  at  my 
own  door,  unable  to  enter;  and  was  good  enough  to  offer 
to  loan  me  a  key." 

Yolana's  gaze  shifted  from  Paton's  face  to  the  object 
under  his  arm  and  lingered  there;  reminding  him  sudden- 
ly that  he  was  still  carrying  the  mahogany  box.     Paton's 
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it  hard  to  judge  her  actions  harshly.  Thinking  it  over, 
it  seemed  more  and  more  clear  that  she  was  shielding 
some  young  rascal  she  had  run  across  in  her  settlement 
work.  For  all  the  very  definite  views  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  night  before,  he  could  not  help  but  feel  a 
sense  of  sympathy  with  her  kindly  intention.  He  could 
understand,  too,  her  anxiety,  not  to  give  Aunt  Julia 
such  an  opportunity  for  censure  as  this  corroboration  of 
her  prophecies   undoubtedly  would  be. 


H' 


'"Wny   not   lat   the   men   go   thronxli    the    apariment, 
Dallas?      You    really    needn't    be   80   dinobliRinff." 


glance  had  followed  hers...  when  he  looked  up,  she 
had  vanished  beyond  the  peacock-broidered  curtains, 
whither  the   crippled   lad   immediately  followed   her. 

He  was  back  after  a  little,  with  a  ring  of  keys  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  from  which  he  rapidly  made  a  selection, 
and  led  the  way  to  Paton's  door,  with  Lys  an  interested 
attendant. 

"Ho,  ho,  m'sieu'l"  Leon  chuckled  after  the  third  trial, 
as  the  key  turned  in  the  lock.  "It  is  not  a  difficult  door 
to  open,  this  one  of  yours.  You  should  have  a  special 
lock  applied,  as  we  have."  He  detached  the  key  from 
the  ring  and  handed  it  to  Paton.  "I  make  you  a  present 
of  this  one  here,  m'sieu'.    Bon  soirl" 

ALONE  in  the  strange  apartment,  which  had  seemed 
homelike  and  inviting  when  he  visited  it  before, 
Paton  felt  on  onrush  of  loneliness  which  made  him  wish 
himself  back  at  his  Uncle  Henry's.  He  hunted  through 
his  pockets  for  a  match,  to  solace  himself  with  tobacco, 
but  found  none;  nor  was  a  search  of  the  apartment  more 
successful.  He  thought  of  going  across  to  Powell's 
flat  to  borrow  some,  but  disliked  disturbing  him  at  that 
hour.  Then  he  remembered  the  group  of  small  shops 
on  the  street  floor;  the  convenient  staircase,  just  around 
the  corner  from  his  own  door,  made  it  a  simple  matter  to 
slip  down  and  get  matches  at  the  news-stand. 

A  directory-board  with  the  names  of  the  various  ten- 
ants of  the  building  hung  just  across  from  the  news-stand. 
As  he  turned  to  go  up  with  his  matches,  he  glanced  at  it, 
remembering  he  had  not  yet  arranged  to  have  his  own 
name  replace  Fosbrook's.  A  young  man  who  had  been 
standing  behind  him  wheeled  suddenly  as  Paton  turned, 
and  began  an  intent  study  of  the  board — so  suddenly 
that  Paton  looked  more  closely  at  him.  It  was  imposs- 
ible to  see  his  face  as  he  stood;  but  his  figure,  his  move- 
ments, were  not  unfamiliar. 

Paton  smiled.  "I  imagine  every  man  I  see  is  , that 
fellow  on  Uncle  Henry's  porch  last  night,"  he  thought. 
"He's  getting  to  be  an  obsession  with  me." 

Paton's  hasty  glance  at  the  evening  paperwassoon  over  ' 
and  while  he  finished  his  cigar  he  studied  the  chain  and 
locket-shaped  ornament,  that  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment he  had  forgotten  to  return  to  Gilda.  It  recalled 
the  various  incidents  of  the  evening,  and  he  pondered 
over  them  with  a  curious  uncertainty.  Why  was  it 
that  Gilda  had  so  evidently  endeavored  to  deceive  him? 
He  hated  deceit  above  all  things,  but  for  all  that  he  found 


E  WAS  tired  after  his  hard  day 
at  the  office,  he  retired  early  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep  almost  at  once. 
But  he  slept  only  to  fall  into  strange 
dreams — dreams  through  which  devil- 
kins  and  demons  circled,  while  mon- 
keys made  exquisite  music;  and  a 
little  holy-eyed,  blonde  maid  and  a 
deformed  lad  came  flying  on  a  broom- 
stick at  the  whistle  of  a  dark  and 
glowing  Eastern  queen — a  queen  cen- 
turies dead — Chrysothemis,  perhaps, 
queen  of  Samothrace,  whose  kiss 
kindled  the  dying  to  new  life;  Amnes- 
tris,  the  royal  Persian,  "whose  breasts 
were  lordlier  than  bright  swans"; 
Alaciel,  she  of  the  dove-white  throat, 
whose  lips  were  called  the  doors  of 
love. 

Though  he  had  a  dulled  sense  of  a 
sound,  a  movement,  which  might  or 
might  not  have  been  part  of  his  dreams, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a  per- 
fume that  woke  him — a  waft  of  fra- 
grance calling  to  mind  strange  odors 
that  were  but  fascinating  names  to 
him,  champaca,  vervain  and  vetiver, 
spikenard  and  uggur.  He  sat  up  and 
spoke  sharply:  "Who's  there?"  His 
mind  still  swirling  with  dreams,  he 
tried  to  remember  where  he  was, 
what  unfamiliar  room  housed  him. 
Then  recollection  came,  and  he  laughed 
drowsily  and  composed  himself  to  sleep 
again,  satisfied  the  strange  scent  which 
had  roused  him  had  been  as  much  a  fig- 
ment of  flumber  as  were  the  phantasms 
peopling  his  dreams. 

The  chimes  in  St.  George's  tow?r 
rang  two  o'clock;  then  he  heard  noth- 
ing more.  The  sun  shone  broadly  in 
and  the  noises  iil  the  street  indicated  that  the  world 
was  awake  and  at  work  when  he  woke  sgain.  His 
eerie  dreams  of  the  night  forgotten,  his  first  thought  was 
of  Gilda.  his  Lady  of  Ventures,  who  had  chanced  to 
"pass  tiptoe  and  beckon  him,"  and  whom  he  knew  him- 
self ready  to  follow,  as  those  whom  the  Lady  marks  as 
her  own  must  always  do. 

He  would  telephone  Gilda  as  soon  as  it  was  late  enough, 
he  decided,  and  ask  her  how  he  was  to  return  the  ma- 
hogany box,  since  she  had  been  unwilling  to  claim  it  in 
front  of  her  aunt  and  sisters.  All  frankness  himself, 
hating  even  the  shadow  of  insincerity  in  anyone  he  cared 
for,  he  frowned  involuntarily  at  the  idea  of  the  decep- 
tion involved.  The  thought  of  the  mahogany  box  led 
him  to  look  toward  the  table  where  he  had  placed  it  the 
night  before ....  he  must  have  moved  it  and  forgotten .  .  . 
he  had  left  it  on  the  larger  table ....  on  the  desk  then— 
But  it  was  in  none  of  these  places. .  .   The  box  was  gone. 

THAT  soft  sound,  the  vague  movement,  that  strange 
fragrance — they  were  real  then,  he  had  not  dreamed 
them.  Someone  had  entered  his  apartment  while  he 
slept  and  had  stolen  the  box  Gilda  believed  safe  in  his 
possession.  He  had  been  aware  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  steal  the  box  the  night  before;  he  remembered 
too  the  young  man  he  had  seen  in  the  lobby  downstairs — 
he  had  even  noticed  his  likeness  to  the  man  he  had  seen 
acting  suspiciously  at  his  Uncle  Henry's  house;  and  had 
fancied  the  fellow  deliberately  tried  to  avoid  being  seen, 
yet,  beyond  locking  his  door,  he  had  taken  no  precau- 
tions. He  had  carried  the  mahogany  box  from  his  uncle's 
home  to  the  office,  and  from  the  office  to  his  apartment, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  the  apartment  of  Yolana,  un- 
wrapped, only  partially  covered  by  a  folded  newspaper, 
for  anyone  to  see.  The  truth  was  he  had  regarded  it 
negligently;  he  had  imagined  the  mahogany  box  contain- 
ed some  girlish  trinkets  of  Gilda's,  possibly  what  was 
left  of  her  month's  allowance;  and  that  one  of  the  young 
hoodlums  of  the  slums  where  she  spent  her  days,  had 
first  begged  and  then  tried  to  steal  from  her.  The  quaint 
old  box  itself,  he  had  suspected,  was,  like  her  gorgeous 
kimona,  an  extravagance  she  had  not  yet  confessed  to 
Aunt  Julia,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  tastes  she  did  not 
share. 

It  came  to  him  now  that  the  matter  was  more  .serious 
than  he  had  believed.  It  was  no  casual  sneak  thief, 
anxious  to  snatch  a  few  trinkets  to  pawn,  who  was  con- 
cerned. The  box,  or  its  contents,  was  so  desired  by 
someone  that  he  had  been  watched  and  followed  and  his 
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apartment  entered  in  order  to 
secure  it.  Paton  became  sudden- 
ly conscious  of  a  vague  uneasiness 
at  Gilda's  connection  with  the 
affair. 

When  he  opened  the  wardrobe 
where  the  cioth(«  he  had  worn  the 
previous  day  were  hung,  he  notic- 
ed at  once  a  faint,  unusual  odor 
—the  dream-fragrance  which  had 
awakened  him.  His  nocturnal 
visitor  had  sought  tor  something 
else  then  beside  the  box.  The 
papers,  money  and  various  trifles 
he  had  left  in  his  pockets  were  in- 
tact; though  he  could  see  they 
had  been  disturbed.  The  odor 
still  lingered  faintly  in  his  bed- 
room too— instinctively  he  con- 
nected it  with  Yolana,  but  that 
might  be  V)ecause  she  had  figured 
in  his  dreams;  he  could  not  be 
sure  he  had  noticed  it  in  her 
apartment,  though  he  seemed  to 
remember  it  there.  The  articles 
on  his  dressing-table  had  been 
hastily  handled,  it  was  evident 
from  their  disarray.  He  had 
left  the  box  uncovered  on  the 
living-room  table,  so  that  the 
thief  had  no  need  to  search  fur- 
ther for  it;  besides,  it  was  too 
large  to  have  been  concealed  in 
the  places  investigated. 

A  REALIZATION  of  what 
had  been  sought  did  not 
come  to  him  until,  ready  to  go 
out  to  breakfast,  his  instinct  for 
order  made  him  pick  up  the  even- 
ing paper  sprawling  untidily  on 
the  smoking-stand  beside  his 
armchair,  to  throw  into  the 
wastebasket.  Something  golden 
and  glinting  was  revealed  as  he 
lifted  the  paper— the  chain  and 
oval  ornament  he  had  picked  up 
in  Gilda's  room.  He  had  been 
studying  it  as  he  finished  his 
cigar,  he  remembered:  ard  his 
carelessness  in  leaving  it  on  the 
stand  instead  of  returning  it  to 
his  pocket  had  resulted  in  its 
safekeeping.  It  was  this  bit  of 
chain  and  its  trinket  that  some- 
one had  looked  for  in  his  pockets  and  on  his  dressing-table. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  his  office,  he  put  in  a  telephone 
call  for  his  uncle's  home,  intent  on  telling  Gilda  the  ma- 
hogany box  had  disappeared,  and  finding  out  what  she 
wished  done  about  it.  He  took  up  the  instrument  eager- 
ly when  the  answering  signal  came;  only  to  meet  dis- 
appointment. It  was  Viva's  fresh  young  voice  that  greet- 
ed him.  At  the  first  break  in  her  chatter,  he  asked,  as 
nonchalantly  as  possible,  for  Gilda. 

"Gilda?"  repeated  Viva.  "Gilda's  not  here.  She 
stayed  in  town  last  night,  at  that  old  settlement  she's  so 
interested  in.  Listen,  Dallas!  Aunt  Julia  wants  you  to 
come  to  dinner  to-night,  sure.     You  will,  won't  you?" 

Paton  paused  to  think.  He  felt  an  urgent  desire  to 
speak  to  Gilda  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  evening. 

"Do  you  know  the  Kenilworth  telephone  number. 
Viva?"  he  asked. 

"No.  We  never  call  Gilda  there.  But  I  presume  you 
can  find  it  in  the  telephone-book.  You'll  come  to-night, 
won't  you,  Dallas?  And  don't  forget  to  bring  those  new 
photographs  of  your  sisters  you  said  you  had." 

"I  won't  forget.  Viva,"  he  said;  and  reached  for  the 
telephone  directory  while  her  good-byes  were  still  lilting 
over  the  wire. 

With  the  address  of  Kenilworth  House  before  him,  he 
reached  for  the  telephone  instrument;  then  paused. 
Instead  of  'phoning  Gilda,  why  not  go  to  see  her? 

He  had  shared  his  Aunt  Julia's  distaste,  though  he 
had  been  ashamed  to  admit  it,  for  Gilda's  settlement 
work.  He  had  an  old-fashioned  idea  she  should  be  con- 
tent to  spend  her  time  quietly  in  the  beautiful  home 
Uncle  Henry  provided  for  his  three  nieces;  or  going 
about  to  teas  and  matinees  with  Aunt  Julia,  as  her 
sisters  did.  But  when  he  came  to  the  friendly,  pleasant 
settlement-house;  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  various 
activities  going  on  in  their  work  of  betterment  of  the 
sordid  neighborhood,  he  was  ashamed  of  the  disapproval 
he  had  felt  for  Gilda's  connection  with  it — Gilda  was 
right  to  prefer  it  to  the  inane  days  of  her  sisters.  A 
young  woman  with  a  cordial  manner,  and  eyes  that  crink- 
led deliciously  when  she  smiled,  came  to  meet  him.  He 
smiled  back  at  her  as  he  asked  for  Gilda. 

"Miss  Frayne?"  The  smiling  eyes  grew  questioning 
as  she  repeated  the  name;  the  pretty  brows  puckered. 
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"Will  you  come  to  the  office,  please?  Our  superintend- 
ent. Miss  Brice,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  where  to  find 
her." 

THE  person  to  whom  his  charming  guide  handed  him 
over  was  less  to  Paton's  taste.  Tall  and  thin, 
her  grizzled  hair  severely  dressed,  her  clothes  austere  in 
style  as  possible,  she  examined  him  suspiciously  with 
pale-blue,  prominent  eyes;  and  appeared  to  find  her 
scrutiny  disappointing  in  its  results.  It  was  evident  to 
Paton  that  whatever  causes  had  brought  Miss  Brice  to 
her  position,  a  love  for  her  fellow-beings  was  not  arAong 
them. 

"Miss  Frayne?"  she  repeated  after  Paton.  "Miss 
Gilda  Frayne?     She  is  not  here." 

"Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  to  find  Miss  Frayne; 
I  am  anxious  to  see  her." 

Paton's  smile,  a  charming  smile  most  people  found  it, 
failed  of  its  usual  effect.  Miss  Brice's  eyes  and  voice  re- 
mained cold  as  she  answered: 

"I  have  no  idea  where  you  can  find  Miss  Frayne. 
Miss  Frayne  has  no  connection  with  Kenilworth  House 
whatsoever." 

Paton  suppressed  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. "I'm  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,"  he  said,  as  he 
rose  to  leave;  "I  have  doubtless  made  a  mistake  in  the 
place.    It  must  be  one  of  the  other  settlements  I  want." 

"Miss  Frayne  tvas  connected  with  Kenilworth  House," 
Miss  Brice  stated  acidly,  "for  a  short  time — about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  if  I  remember  rightly — certainly  not 
longer — over  a  year  ago.  She  tired  of  the  work  very  soon, 
however;  and  left  us.  I  am  quite  sure  she  has  not  taken 
up  the  work  elsewhere  in  the  city,  or  I  should  have 
heard  of  it  through  my  associates  at  the  other  settle- 
ment houses." 

pATON  had  scarceV  got  back  to  his  office  from  Kenil- 
*■  worth  House  before  the  telephone  rang.  He  picked 
up  the  instrument  mechanically;  his  mind  still  occupied 
with  the  puzzle  of  Gilda's  actions.  To  his  surprise,  it 
was  her  voice,  blithe  and  untroubled,  that  came  to  him 
over  the  wire. 

"Viva  tells  me  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  Dallas," 
she  said. 
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"Are    yoa    coinc    to    cive    it    to    me.    or 
shall    I   gn   to   the  police?" 

He  was  as  disconcerted  for  the 
moment  as  if  it  had  been  he 
at  fault.  "Oh,  yes!"  he  told  her. 
"Are  you  at  home  then?" 

"No.  I'm  still  in  town.  I 
telephoned  out  home,  and  Viva 
told  me  to  call  you.  Did  you 
want    anything    special?" 

"Yes.  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Gilda, 
but  I  have  bad  news  for  you. 
That  mahogany  box — it  ivas  stolen 
from  my  apartment  last  night." 
'It  was?  Was  anything  else 
taken?' 

"Nothing  at  all.  That's  the 
strange   part." 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  lose  any- 
thing of  your  own.  But  why 
do  you  call  it  bad  news  for  me?" 
"Why — I  thought  you'd  hate 
awfu'ly  to  lose  it.  I  fancied 
yesterday  you  were  worried  about 
it;  I  was  sorry  I  was  so  brainless 
as  to  take  it  in  to  you  without 
first  making  Fure  Aunt  Julia  and 
the    girls    weren't    around." 

"But,    Dallas!"     Gilda's  voice 
rippled     with     cool     amusement. 
"Why  in   the  world  should   you 
think  that!     It  isn't  my  box!" 
"It  isn't  your  box!" 
"No,   silly!     Want   me   to   say 
'Cross  my  heart?'  " 
"Of  course  not,  but — " 
"How  dramatic  you  are  over 
an   old  box  you  fcund  the  dog 
playing    with!"     She  hesitated  a 
moment,  then   continued.     "But, 
Dallas — did  you  find   out  what 
was  in  it?" 

"No.  It  had  a  lock  that 
couldn't  be  opened  without  its 
own  key.  Besides,  I  thought  it 
was  yours,  so  I  didn't  try." 

"I'm  sorry  you  thought  that, 
if  it  was  a  cause  of  worry  to  you. 
Have  you  done  anything  about 
it?" 

"I    didn't   like   to   report    the 

theft    to    the    superintendent    of 

the  building  till  I  heard  from  you,"  sa  d  Paton.    "I  didn't 

feel  at  liberty  to  say  where  I  got  the  box  without  your 

permission." 

"That  was  awfully  thoughtful  of  you,"  averred  Gilda, 
"but  not  necessary." 

'You  advise  me  to  do  so,  then?" 

"Of  course!  Though  if  you  lost  nothing  but  an  old  box 

you  never  saw  before  yesterday,  what's  the  use  of  getting 

some  poor  burglar  in  trouble?    He  may  have  a  sick  wife 

and  large  family." 

"Your  opinions  and  mine  regarding  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  gentry  of  that  sort  don't  agree,"  Paton  reminded 
her  drily. 

Gilda  laughed  gaily.  "Viva  tells  me  you're  coming 
out  to  dinner  to-night?  Good!  Au  reroir  till  then, 
Dallas." 

She  was  gone  from  the  wire,  and  the  things  he  had 
wanted  to  say,  the  questions  he  had  longed  to  ask  her, 
were  unsaid.  After  all,  how  could  he  tell  her  that,  al- 
though Viva  had  told  him  Gilda  had  spent  the  past  nighl 
at  Kenilworth  House,  the  superintendent  of  Kenilwortl 
House  had  assured  him  Gilda  had  had  no  connectiorp 
with  that  place  for  a  year?  To  say  he  could  not  wait  foij 
evening  to  tell  her  the  box  she  claimed  did  not  belong  t( 
her  had  been  stolen  from  him.  seemed  even  to  himself  i 
poor  excuse  for  what  would  appear  to  be  intentional  spy-| 
ing  on  her  actions,  a  deliberate  trap  to  catch  her  in  a  lie 
And  he  knew  that,  however  his  Lady  of  Ventures  migh< 
"wander  truantly",  he  wanted,  more  than  he  had  evei 
wanted  anything  before,  to  be  able  to  believe  in  her. 

THOUGH  his  office  work  was  pressing,  Paton's  pre! 
occupation  prevented  him  from  giving  it  the  attentio^ 
it  required;  so  he  gave  up  at  last  and  left  for  his  apar 
ment  at  an  early  hour.  He  was  sorry  after  he  had  don^ 
so,  as  he  found  himself  with  nothing  to  fill  in  the  id]| 
time  before  the  six-fifteen  train,  which  would  take  hu 
out  to  his  uncle's  home.  He  welcomed  therefore  thl 
sight  of  an  acquaintance,  an  artist  named  KingsleiJ 
Young,  who  was  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  Arcade. 

"You've  taken  Fosbrook's  apartment,  I  hear,"  sail 
Young,  as  they  climbed  the  stairs  together.  "You'rT 
just  across  from  Russell  Powell,  then.  Nice  fellow,  RtM 
sell — my  wife's  brother,  you  know.    I  must  take  you  inH 
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Powell's  place  and  show  you  a  little  picture  I've  just 
given  him  as  a  birthday  present.  Might  go  in  now;  but 
Russell  won't  be  home  so  early.  Besides,  I've  got  an 
appointment — with  Yolana!  By  the  way,  what  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

"I  don't  know  much  about  her,"  said  Paton.  "But  I 
must  admit  I've  very  little  faith  in  clairvoyants." 

"Neither  have  I,  my  boy;  but  wait  till  you  know 
Yolana!  Clairvoyant!  She's  more  than  that — she's  omni- 
scient, if  you  ask  me.  Oh,  you  may  laugh!  You've 
heard  about  that  drowned  girl,  haven't  you?" 

"Sure!"  said  Paton.  "No  one  ever  mentions  Yolana 
without  referring  to  that  drowned  girl  story." 

"Just  the  same,  there  are  the  facts,"  persisted  Young. 
"She  did  locate  the  girl's  body — despite  everything." 

"Coincidence — or  the  clairvoyant  had  inside  informa- 
tion. The  girl  may  have  taken  her  troubles  to  Yolana 
first." 

"Always  sceptical!  Wait  till  you've  had  dealings  with 
her  yourself.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Paton;  I'll  take  you  in 
with  me  now;  I'll  let  you  see  her  at  work.  She's  got  a 
dwarf  there — awful-looking  lad — her  familiar  spirit,  they 
say.  She  never  speaks  to  him — before  people  anyway — 
just  looks  at  him;  and  he  knows  what  she  wants  at  once. 
It's  positively  uncanny." 

Paton  laughed;  but  he  remembered  as  he  did  so  his  own 
brief  experience  with  Yolana  and  Leon. 

"You  may  laugh!  I  tell  you  her  advice  is  worth  getting. 
It  may  be  chance,  or  clairvoyance,  or  a  keener  sense  for 
what's  doing  in  town  than  others  possess;  but  she's  a 
marvel.    I'll  tell  you  why  I'm  going  to  see  her  now — did 
you  hear  about  that  jewelry-store  robbery  recently?  You 
must  have  noticed  that  little  place  tucked  away  on  one 
of  the  side  streets  near  the  post-office;  it's  small,  but  very 
old  and  well-known.     The  present  owner,  George  Gray- 
son, a  great  friend  of  mine,  has  had  it  for  thirty  years;  and 
he  inherited  it  from  his  father.     Every- 
body in   Montreal  knows  Grayson;  he's 
one  of  the  crack  golfers  of  the  town,  and 
a  wizard  on  skis. 

"One  day,  about  a  week  ago,  his  clerk 
came  back  from  lunch  to  find  the  store 
deserted,  the  showcases  rif'ed  of  their 
most  valuable  goods,  and  Grayson  un- 
conscious in  his  office,  all  battered  up 
and  half  covered  with  the  rug.  When 
Grayson  was  able,  he  explained  that  a 
woman  had  come  in  and  asked  to  see 
a  tray  of  rings.  While  the  two  of  them 
were  leaning  over  the  tray,  a  young  man 
entered  and  clubVied  him  over  the  head — 
— that's  the  last  he  knew." 

"Didn't  they  catch  his  assailants?" 

"They  never  left  a  trace  behind — not  a 
trace!  And  Grayson's  description  is  ex- 
tremely vague.  He's  only  just  out  of 
danger  now.  The  police  think  it  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a  pair  of  clever 
amateurs.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get 
Yolana's  opinion  .  .  Oh,  you  may  smile  at 
my  credulity!  I  don't  blame  you."  In 
spite  of  himself,  Young  looked  a  little  sheepish. 

THEY  were  standing  in  front  of  the  door  with  the 
gleaming  silver  plate  when  Young  finished  his  story. 
In  response  to  his  ring,  the  door  opened;  and  the  demure 
little  maid  Paton  had  seen  the  night  before  stood  before 
them.  Paton  smiled  at  her;  but  her  grave  manner  did 
not  change;  and  Paton  concluded  she  kept  her  childish 
gayety  until  business  hours  were  over.  She  ushered  the 
two  of  them  inside;  and  Young  explained  that  he  had  an 
appointment  with  Yolana. 

Although  out  of  doors  the  sun  was  shining,  the  room 
was  lit  artificially,  as  Paton  had  seen  it  the  night  before. 
Several  women  and  a  couple    of  men  were  awaiting  their 
turns  with  Yolana.     From  the  inner  room,  out  between 
the  velvet  curtains,  drifted  a  tenuous  band  of  fragrant 
Bmoke.    Paton  sniffed  it  sharply.    "Incense  of  some  sort," 
Young  explained  softly.     As  he  spoke,  the  song  Paton 
had  heard  the  night  before  began  again: 
"While  the  magic  smoke  goes  bluely 
"From  the  burning  magic  gums; 
"We  out  of  the  skies  materialize 
"Yolana-Marvellous!" 

"Theatrical,  all  right,"  Young  commented  in  a  whisper, 
"but  it  makes  its  impression."  Paton  agreed  with  a  smile. 

"Come  on,  Paton,"  said  Young,  as  the  little  maid 
reappeared  between  the  curtains  and  motioned  him  to 
follow  her  within. 

"But  perhaps  she  won't  like  me  to  go  in  with  you,"  said 
Paton. 

"We'll  try  it,  anyway.  She  can't  do  more  than  put  you 
out,  at  the  worst." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  curtains,  they  followed  Lys 
across  a  similar  reception  room  to  a  heavily-draped, 
velvet-hung  door.    Here,  at  Lys'  gesture,  they  paused. 

The  room  in  which  they  found  themselves,  as  Lys 
dropped  the  curtains  behind  them,  was  draped  from 
ceiling  to  floor  with  black  velvet.  A  strange  blue  light 
played  eerily  over  a  slender  figure  on  one  of  the  two 


divans,  also  of  black  velvet;  the  only  furniture  in  the  room. 
A  brazier  of  green-gold  metal,  from  which  curling,  scented 
smoke  ascended,  stood  on  the  floor;  and,  beside  the  un- 
occupied divan,  rose  a  breast-high  trident  of  green-gold, 
holding  a  luminous  blue  globe,  like  a  huge  blue  pearl,  or 
some  strange  moon  arrested  and  held  fast,  magically  en- 
slaved to  illumine,  for  Yolana's  scrutiny,  the  face  of  her 
client. 

At  the  sight  of  Paton,  lagging  a  step  behind  Young,  she 
rose  with  swift  grace,  silently.  Instead  of  the  golden 
costume  she  had  worn  at  Paton's  first  sight  of  her,  black 
chiffon  now  foamed  duskily  around  her  slim  body,  and 
wreathed  her  arms  to  the  very  tips  of  her  rosy  fingers. 

"I  ventured  to  bring  my  friend  in  with  me,"  Young 
started  to  explain.  "I  thought  you  wouldn't  object." 
Yolana  did  not  answer.  Instead  the  drapery  behind  her 
parted  sufficiently  for  Leon  to  step  through. 

"You  desire  my  presence,  Yolana.  I  am  here,"  he 
asserted.  She  looked  at  him  without  speaking;  and  he 
turned  to  the  two  men. 

"Yolana-Marvellous  does  not  receive  two  visitors  to- 
gether," said  the  boy.    "One  of  you  must  retire." 

"But  can't  you  make  an  exception  just  this  once?" 
coaxed  Young.  "If  I  double  the  fee?"  he  added  per- 
suasively. 

"Fees  are  not  mentioned  before  Yolana,"  Leon  rebuked 
him  grandly.  "Those  are  matters  to  be  settled  with  me. 
Only  one  of  you  can  stay.    It  is  the  rule." 

"If  you  don't  mind  waiting  for  me  outside  then, 
Paton?"  asked  Young,  and  Paton  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
outer  reception  room,  where  he  seated  himself  to  wait  for 
Young. 

TEN  minutes  later,  Young,  joining  him  there,  showed 
by  his  perturbed  manner  that  he  had  been  even  more 
impressed  than  he  expected.    He  looked  oddly  at  Paton. 


•*It  seems  to  me  that 
Powell  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily inter- 
ested and  thougrht- 
ful  all  through  this 
affair,'*  he  declared 
jealously. 


"I  wish  she  had  let  you  stay,"  he  said.  "No  wonder  they 
call  her 'Marvellous'!  Come  on  somewhere  where  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

Paton  laughed.  "Here,"  he  said,  taking  the  key  to  his 
apartment  that  Leon  had  given  him  from  his  pocket. 
"Go  on  into  my  place;  and  I'll  join  you  in  a  minute.  I'm 
going  back  in  there." 

Before  Young  could  question  him,  he  had  walked 
straight  to  the  velvet  curtains  with  their  flaunting 
peacock-feathers  and  passed  abruptly  through.  He 
crossed  the  second  reception  room  swiftly;  and  drew 
aside  the  draperies  guarding  Yolana's  sanctum.  The 
room  was  empty,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  except  for  the 
monkey  Lys  had  introduced  as  "Diablotin" — her  little 
devilkins — who  sat  in  front  of  the  green-gold  brazier, 
warming  his  hands  in  pantomime  in  the  lazy  spirals  of 
ascending  smoke.  As  Paton  stepped  into  the  room,  a 
crash  of  shrill,  elfish  laughter  greeted  him — the  malicious 
laughter,  he  recognized,  of  that  Asmodeus  whom  he  had 
heard  Leon  hail  as  king  of  demons,  and  upbraid  for  his 
fleering  at  the  name  of  his  mistress.  At  the  sound  Dia- 
blotin shivered,  cringed,  and  slunk  away.  From  some- 
where above  Paton's  head,  a  voice  called  harshly. 

''Yolana\   Yolana-MarvellousV 

At  the  call,  the  black-garbed  figure  appeared  suddenly 
as  Leon  had  done;  and  from  the  tent-like  draperies  of  the 
ceiling  a  gray  parrot  fluttered  down  to  rest  on  her  out- 
stretched wrist.  At  the  sight  of  Paton,  she  retreated 
quickly. 

"Don't  go!"  said  Paton  peremptorily.  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  someone 
entered  my  apartment  last  night  and  stole  a  mahogany 
box — you  already  know  it.  I  knew  as  soon  as  I  came  in 
here  and  smelled  that  smoke.  That  odor  was  in  my  room 
last  night  when  I  woke  I'm  ready  to  return  the  box  to 
the  person  who  can  prove  ownership;  but  I  don't  intend 
to  have  it  carried  off  as  it  has  been  and  do  nothing.  Are 
you  going  to  give  it  to  me,  or  shall  I  go  to  the  poUce?" 

Yolana,  her  eyes  on  Paton's,  made  no  answer;  but 
through  the  curtains  a  shrunken,  pitiful  figure  dragged  it- 
self; and  Leon,  stepping  in  front  of  his  mistress,  faced 
Paton  with  blazing  eyes  and  a  white,  distorted  face. 

"Go!"  he  gasped  fiercely;  his  throat  working  spasmod- 
ically, unable  to  control  his  voice  in  the  fury  that  had 
seized  him.  "You  dare  to  speak  so  to  Yolana-Marvel- 
lous? It  is  I,  Leon,  who  will  kill  you  for  that!"  His  claw- 
like fingers  clenched  as  if  they  already  felt  Paton's 
throat. 

Paton  stepped  backward  uncertainly — impulse  had 
carried  him  into  a  difficult  position.  .  what  could  he  do 
against  a  woman  and  a  deformed  boy? 

Yolana  placed  a  chiffon-swathed  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  but  he  shook  off  the  light  touch  and  stepped 
nearer  Paton. 

'  Leoni"  warned  Yolana,  in  a  whisper.  But  the  boy's 
passionate  anger  did  not  weaken;  there  was  no  relaxing  of 
his  tense,  twisted  body.  Then  she  turned  to  Paton,  and 
spoke  as  softly. 

"Go,  please — quickly!"  she  begged.  And  Paton, 
swayed  and  fascinated  against  his  will,  went. 

"■\7"0U  certainly  have  nerve!"  admiringly  commented 
A  Kingsley  Young,  comfortably  seated  in  Paton's 
biggest  armchair,  when  Paton  re-entered  his  own  apart- 
ment. "The  idea  of  you  going  back  to  see  Yolana  with- 
out an  appointment,  or  even  being  announced!  Did  she 
tell  you  what  you  wanted  to  know?" 

"She  did  not!"  remarked  Paton  with 
a  grim  laugh.  "How  about  yourself? 
Did  she  tell  you?" 

"She  sure  did!  Marvel,  did  I  call  her? 
She's  a  miracle!  Would  you  believe  she 
told  me  the  whole  story  of  Grayson's 
affair — the   whole   story,   mind — things 
he  hadn't  even  breathed  to  anyone  but 
me,  his  own  good  old  pal.      This  is  just 
between  ourselves,  you  know — I'm  not 
usually  a  babbler,  but  that  wonder-witch 
has  upset  me — Grayson  didn't  tell  the 
police  all.     That  woman  who  went  in 
and  asked  to  see  the  rings — he  confessed 
she  was  an  attractive  piece;  not  what 
you'd  call  a  beauty,  but  she  had  a  way 
with  her.     My  friend  was  always  ready 
for  an  affair  with  a  lady;    and  this  ore 
didn't  discourage  him  at  all,  quite  the 
contrary!    Well,  they  had  stepped  into 
his  office  to    make  a  date  for  a  litle 
supper;  when  in  bursts  the  fellow 
who    hit    Grayson    on    the    head. 
Grayson  has  always  been   a  little 
gay— quietly  so,  you  know;  but  he 
has  a  morbid  fear  of  scandal,  always 
has  had;  though  he's  a  bachelor  and 
it's  no  one's  business  but  his  own 
what  he  does.     That's  how  it  hap- 
pened the  police  didn't  get  the  true 
story.    But  Yolana  told  it  lo  me  jugl 
ag  Grayson  himself  did.     Now  what 
Continued  on  page  St 
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AMONGST  THE  "COME-BACKS" 
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By    C 

The 


\T  A  vaudeville  performance  in 
/A  Montreal  recently  the  great  at- 
-*  •*■  traction  was  "The  Come  Backs." 
They  were  a  group  of  half-a-dozen  old 
time  minstrels,  none  of  whom  was  under 
the  allotted  three  score  and  ten,  but  the 
old  man  with  the  scythe  had  dealt 
gently  with  them,  and  they  were  a 
hanged  sight  more  sprightly  than  the  average  la-de-dah 
who  decorates  the  main  streets  of  places  of  centralized 
population.  They  were  a  great  aggregation  of  talent, 
and,  while  of  the  obsolete  brand  of  the  early  60's,  were 
very  entertaining.  Their  very  presence,  with  the  dis- 
played antiquated  show  bills  of  sixty  years  ago,  was  re- 
mindful of  the  once  celebrated  Christy  Minstrels  and 
Billy  Rice's  Black  Faces.  They  made  a  decided  hit,  and 
were  greeted  with  continuous  rounds  of  loud  applause. 
Whether  it  was  the  old  tuneful  melodies,  the  antiquated 
jokes,  the  marvellous  ability  of  the  aged,  supple  athlete, 
or  the  quaint  old  darkey  dances  made  no  difference — 
appreciative  applause  was  generously  given.  Then  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  it  were  possible  that  I,  my  own  self, 
could  ever  be  a  "Come  Back".  And  that  is  why  this 
new  series  of  the  reminiscences  is  being  written. 

And  here  goes — the  first  remembrance  dawning  on  my 
mind  being  "THE  CITIES  OF  THE  FOOTHILLS". 

A    City    of    the    Foothills 

CALGARY  is  one  of  the  finest  and  fairest  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  North  American  continent.  My  first 
Visit  there  was  in  1882  when  it  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
frontier  outpost,  and  a  good  portion  of  it  was  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Bow.  I  have  been  there  very  frequent- 
ly during  the  forty  intervening  years  and  watched  its 
wonderfully  rapid  growth  and  magnificent  development 
Which  makes  the  average  Calgarian  confidently  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city.  Calgary 
is  a  lively  and  a  lovely  place — the  City  of  Sunshine — and 
its  climatic  conditions  are  perfect — at  times. 

Centred  in  a  beautiful  hill-girt  plateau  and  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  rapid  Bow  and  Elbow  rivers,  with 
the  varied  forms  of  the  majestic  Rockies  in  full  sight  on 
clear  days,  with  broad  stretches  of  prairie  and  plains  to 
the  north  and  south,  its  scenic  surroundings  are  incom- 
parable. The  towering  ranges,  in  endless  changes  of  as- 
pect as  the  lights  and  shadows  play  upon  them,  form  a 
picture  that  the  Creator  alone  could  produce,  and  the 
Devil's  Thumb,  always  as  black  as  Erebus,  (for  it  sheds  its 
snows)  in  strange  contrast  to  its  bigger  brothers,  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  The  average  casual  visitor  vainly 
imagines  that  this  mountain  barrier  may  be  at  least  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  away.  It  is  eighty  miles  distant  as 
the  crow  flies.  The  warm  Chinook  winds  from  across  the 
mountains  keep  the  ground  free  from  snow  in  the  winter 
season,  except  for  a  couple  of  days  at  a  time,  and  are  one 
of  the  many  factors  that  make  the  district  a  great  coun- 
try. Calgary  could  progress  without  prohibition  or 
"Progressive"  government,  but  not  without  the  God- 
■  given  Chinook.  The  city,  or  the  "makings"  of  a  city,  as  it 
was  then,  was  incorporated  in  1885,  with  George  Mur- 
dock  as  the  first  Mayor  and  the  well-known  Johnny 
Ingram  the  first  chief  of  Police.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  it  was  only  a  trading  post  with 
the  Hud,>^on's  Bay  Company  and  I.  G.  Baker  and  Com- 
pany, of  which  J.  L.  Bowen  was  manager,  as  the  principal 
commercial  organizations.  To-day — but  go  out  and  see 
for  yourself. 

In  the  early  days  it  counted  amongst  its  population  a 
great  aggregation  of  "live  wires"— the  best  of  good 
fellows — who  made  life  one  merry  whirl  for  everybody, 
and  kept  most  of  them  guessing  what  the  next  sensation- 
al thing  would  be. 
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Veteran  Raconteur  Returns  to  Reminiscences 


But  what  could  be  expected  when  ther*  was  a  battalion 
of  young,  active,  energetic  dynamos,  bubbling  over  with 
the  highest  brand  of  effervescing  enthusiasm,  and  plumb 
full  of  life  and  the    best    spirit    of    go-ahead-itiveness, 
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Staunch  believers  in  the  brightest  of  futures  for  their 
adopted  city.  Not  only  in  the  embryonic  city  itself  was 
the  class  of  people  of  the  buoyant  type,  but  the  country 
around  was  settled  by  scions  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
who  became  ranchers  and  nobly  maintained  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  blue-blooded  ancestors. 

Early   a   Social    Centre 

FROM  the  earliest  days  Calgary  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion to  shine  as  an  active  social  centre;  this  probably 
quite  naturally  in  viewof  the  fact  that  such  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  early  ranchers  and  capitalists  were 
members  of  farriilies  occupying  high  social  positions 
in  the  old  world.  Within  three  or  four  years  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Calgary  there  was  instituted  a .  series  of 
bachelors'  balls,  held  in  the  old  Hull  skating  rink,  which 
attracted  people  from  Regina  to  Kamloops, — a  stretch 
of  over  eight  hundred  miles.  While  old  Calgarians  will 
indignantly  deny  that  any  such  conditions  prevailed  any- 
where within  five  hundred-»nriles  of  Calgary  as  are  de- 


picted in  the  lurid  chapters  of  certain 
modern  North-West  novels,  there  was, 
from  the  earliest  days  in  Calgary,  a  very 
considerable  representation  of  what  one 
might  politely  cair'thesportingelement" 
including  men  who  operated  gambling 
establishments  and  women  of  the  profes- 
sional type  who  maintained  resorts  not 
altogether  of  the  most  respectable  class.  But  the  patri- 
otic Calgarian  of  that  day  boasted  that  even  the  wor-' 
elements  of  Calgary  were  superior  in  their  own  classes. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Calgary  was  always  singularly  free  from 
blatant,  conspicuous  viciousness,  and  open  violations  of 
the  law  were  quite  infrequent.  This  may  have  been  due 
in  considerable  measure  to  the  presence  in  the  big 
barracks  at  the  forks  of  the  Bow  and  Elbow  of  a  very 
large  and  exceptionally  active  and  efficient  contingent  of 
the  Mounted  Police,  there  often  being  as  many  as  two 
hundred  of  the  "Riders  of  the  Plains"  in  garrison  at 
Calgary,  and  the  post  was  under  the  command  of  two  of 
the  most  energetic  and  capable  officers  of  that  corps. 
Colonel  Bill  Herchmer  and  Superintendent  Jack  Mcllree. 
At  the  earlier  bachelors'  balls  everybody  was  welcome, 
and  the  result  was  a  commingling  of  the  British  aristocrat 
with  frontier  sporting  men  and  women.  As  the  place 
rapidly  developed  and  the  citizens  began  to  bring  in  their 
young  families,  the  necessity  for  "drawing  the  line"  be- 
came so  apparent  that  for  a  year  or  two  the  big  ball  was 
abandoned.  In  1889  it  was  decided  to  revive  the  event 
with  a  carefully  selected  list  of  hand-picked  guests  and 
subscribers,  the  task  of  drawing  up  this  list  being  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  then  editor  of  the  Calgary 
Herald,  who  had  had  some  experience  in  organizing 
functions  of  this  kind  before  going  tothe  West. 

That  satisfactory  results  were  accomplished  and  that 
trouble  did  not  follow  was  credited  by  some  to  the  fact 
that  a  few  days  prior  to  the  big  ball  a  goiree  intime,  at 
which  the  editor  was  host  and  at  which  a  generous  "per- 
mit"— which  was  good  for  two  gallons  of  liquid  refresh- 
ments— figured  conspicuously  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  select  sporting  community, 
was  held  in  one  of  the  popular  resorts  of  the  time.  Whether 
so  or  not,  this  was  the  first  venture  in  the  gentle  but 
hazardous  task  of  "drawing  the  line"  by  one  whose  duties 
at  the  present  time  have  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  that 
art  in  the  higher  official  circles,  for  the  editor  in  question 
was  the  present  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  at 
Ottawa. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  added  that  old-timers  cla'im 
that  a  better  "turned-out"  party  never  graced  a  ball  room 
in  Canada,  nor  one  which  contained  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  men  and  women  representative  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Mother  Country. 

Early  Sporting  Days 

FROM  the  time  that  Calgary  was  a  canvas  town  there 
was  a  marked  sporting  element  in  it,  and,  naturally 
enough  considering  its  position  as  the  centre  of  a  ranching 
country,  horse  racing  was  one  of  the  principal  sports  in- 
dulged in.  In  the  middle  eighties  a  wonderful  accession  of 
full-blooded  stock,  both  of  the  running  horse  and  trotting 
horse  variety,  was  introduced  into  Calgary  and  the 
ranches  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  J.  J.  Barter  of  the 
Quorn  Ranch  and  Mr.  Goddard  of  the  Cochrane  Ranch 
imported  several  of  the  most  famous  stallions  of  the  Irish 
and  English  race  tracks,  including  some  reputed  winners 
of  the  Derby  and  other  historic  races.  Among  these 
animals  was  one  famous  equine  beauty  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Eagle  Plume  which  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Calgary  people.  Among  the  noted  track  heroes  of 
those  days  was  White  Eagle,  a  magnificent  grey  thorough- 


bred,  '  wned  by  Mr.  Tom  Lynch,  a  sportsman  with  a 
national  reputation  hailing  from  the  Emerald  Isle;  and 
another  wonderful  flat  race  runner  and  steeplechaser  was 
Harkaway,  owned  and  often  ridden  successfully  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Braithwaite,  in  the  eighties  manager  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  at  present  manager 
of  the  bank  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  Among  the  famous 
pacers  and  trotters  of  the  time  were  Gold  Dust  and 
Manbrino  Patchen,  owned  by  Alexander  Lucas,  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  active  and  best  known 
members  of  the  provincial  Conservative  Party  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  matched  races  held  in  Calgary  at  this  period  at- 
tracted the  leading  horsemen  of  not  only  the  whole  of 
Western  Canada,  but  the  ranch  states  of  the  American 
Union,  and  considering  the  size  of  Calgary  large  sums 
were  wagered  upon  the  local  favorites,  and  eight  times 
out  of  ten  with  conspicuous  advantage  to  the  venture- 
some Calgarians. 

At  a  later  date  "All  Smoke"  gained  great  popularity  as 
a  winner,  and  won  many  victories  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  local  Polo  Club  included  amongst  its  members 
George  Ross,  McNachtan,  the  Howe  Brothers,  Oswald 
Critchley  and  many  others  of  the  English  "rawnchers". 
This  club  provided  a  team  which  played  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  at  points  in  the  United  States  with  great 
success,  and  Oswald  Critchley  with  his  three  sons  played 
a  very  distinguished  part  in  the  late  War. 

Newspapers  and  Newspaper  Men 

tlTHILE  Calgary  was  still  an  infant  village  it  aspired 
*  »  to  the  production  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  in 
time  developed  into  the  Calgary  Weekly  Herald,  of  which 
Mr.  Armour  was  the  first  or  second  editor.  Eventually 
this  sheet  became  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Cayley,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  North  West  Council  and  the 
North  West  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  1888,  there  was  felt  the  necessity  of  a  strong  organ 
to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  ranchers  and  also  to 
support  the  demand  for  railway  communication  north 
and  south,  and  a  company  was  formed,  with  Mr.  (now) 
Sir  James  Lougheed  as  president,  to  purchase  the  Calgary 
Herald  and  transform  it  into  a  daily  newspaper.  At  the 
same  time  the  Alberta  Live  Stock  Journal,  a  monthly 
publication  owned  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Keyes,  was  purchased 
and  incorporated  with  the  weekly  edition. 

E.  J.  Chambers,  who  had  become  known  to  many 
Calgarians  during  the  North  West  campaign  of  1885, 
went  to  Calgary  as  editor  and  managing  director  of  the 
new  company,  and  under  his  direction  the  paper  made 
considerable  progress  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  slump  period  for  Calgary,  many  of  the  original 
citizens  being  attracted  to  Vancouver  and  other  points 
on  the  coast. 

An  unfortunate  encounter  with  a  team  of  unbroken 
bronchos  resulted  in  such  a  serious  accident  that  the 
health  of  the  new  editor  was  temporarily  shattered,  and 
after  some  three  years'  hard  work  on  the  Herald,  Mr. 
Chambers  returned  to  the  East  leaving  the  editorial  di- 
rection in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Orr,  a  former  mayor  of 
Calgary,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Living- 
ston, an  old-time  journalist  well  known  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Montreal.  The  Calgary  Herald  at  present 
occupies  probably 
the  most  beautiful 
newspaper  build- 
ing in  Canada,  and 
is  one  of  Canada's 
best  papers. 

About  the  time 
the  Herald,  which 
was  the  first  daily 
paper  between 
Winnipeg  and  the 
coast,  started  its 
daily  edition, 
Messrs.  Bredin  and 
Baillie  established 
an  opposition  pa- 
per called  the  '"Tri- 
bune" which  exis- 
ted for  a  number 
of  years  and  be- 
came the  recog- 
nized organ  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in 
Alberta.  Mr.  Bail- 
lie  had  been  one  of 
the  editors  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and 
was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best 
writers  that  ever 
graduated  from 
that  office. 

It  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  to  tell 
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all  the  happenings  of  the  good  old  days,  and  utterly  im- 
possible to  mention  all  the  ripping  good  old-timers,  who 
knew  everybody  and  were  known  to  everybody,  but 
memory  recalls  such  choice  spirits  as  Fred  Stimson, 
Paddy  Nolan  and  Tom  Stone,  (God  rest  their  souls,) 
George  Leeson,  George  Lane,  William  R.  Hull,  Sir  James 
Lougheed,  Col.  James  Walker,  Col.  Sanders,  Col. 
Macleod,  Dr.  Mackid,  Harry  Perley  of  the  good  old  Al- 
berta Hotel,  James  Reilly  of  the  Royal,  Pat  Burns,  the 
millionaire  cattle  man,  James  Muir  and  his  partner, 
Jephson,  Postmaster  George  C.  King,  Chief  of  Police 
Tom  English,  Bob  Edwards  of  the  Eye-opener,  Michael 
Costello,  printer,  physician  and  mayor.  Judges  Rolleau 
McCarthy,  and  Walsh,  William  Pearce,  John  S.  Dennis, 
J.  J.  McHugh,  Bob  Trounce,  Jim  Sutherland,  Fred  Adam, 
John  Niblock,  Arthur  Sifton,  Dr.  Ings,  J.  A.  Bernard, 
Crispin  Smith,  Rev.  J.  F.  Herdman,  Howard  Douglas, 
Dr.  Roulleau,  Dr.  Brett  of  Banff,  Alex  Lucas,  John 
Lineham,  R.  C.  Thomas,  A.  E.  Eastman,  T.  G.  Goddard, 
Sydney  Cowan,  Charlie  Fisher,  T.  C.  West,  Angus  Spar- 
row, J.  K.  Shirley,  Tohumil  Hamilton,  Bob  Hutchings, 
Vic.  Anderson,  Jack  Clarke,  Dave  McDougall,  James 
Dillabrough,  Jim  Young,  James  Thomson,  Norman 
Critchley,  Amos  Rowe,  Hughie  McLeod,  Tom  Peers,  Bill 
Parslow,  J.  Collins,  Comte  de  Mallarb,  W.  F.  Orr,  Jack 
Clark,  J.  R.  Costigan,  K.  C,  Dav.  Campbell,  Arthur 
Braithwaite,  Wendal  McLean,  John  R.  Bowen,  Tom 
Barns,  The  Swift  Brothers,  Sam  Laringston,  James  Pavez, 
Fred  Bagley,  Bill  Scollen,  Fathers  Lacombe  and  Leduc, 
J.  J.  Young,  Nigger  John,  James  Field,  Dave  MacPher- 
son,  Tim  Barvis,  Col.  Windom,  Billy  Channell,  Ernest 
Cross,  Cappy  James  Smart,  Col.  Wooley  Dodd,  Major 
George  Hatton,  Sir  John  Lister  Key,  Tom  McLelland, 
Bob  Patterson,  Inspector  Victor  Williams,  Supt.  Jack 
Mcllree,  Supt.  W.  Herchmer,  Col.  Sam  Steele,  Dune 
Cameron,  prince  of  sporting  men,  George  Hope  Johnson, 
Max  Aitken,  (later  Lord  Beaverbrook),  Col.  Perry,  W.  H. 
Gushing,  Tuper  Deane,  and — but  memory  fails,  and  a 
whole  grist  of  interesting  characters  regretfully  are  omitted. 
There  is  no  intention  of  writing  a  history  or  a  guide 
book  of  Calgary,  but  merely  to  relate  a  few  of  the  inter- 
esting incidents  of  the  early  days,  some  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  make  history. 

Paddy  Nolan's  Humor 

■JVJO  BETTER  after-dinner  speaker  ever  lived  than 
-^^  Paddy  Nolan,  eminent  criminal  lawyer  and  editor- 
ial writer;  at  any  rate  none  was  more  popular.  His  keen 
Irish  wit  was  laughter-provoking,  and,  with  good-hum- 
ored banter,  he  never  finished  a  speech  at  a  banquet  with- 
out being  richly  re- 
warded by  round  af- 
ter round  of  applause. 
At  one  banquet  the 
guest  of  the  evening 
was  an  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Count  who 
feelingly  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  he  came  to 
Calgary  from  Austro- 
Hungary.  When 
Paddy  was  called  on, 
he  gladly  welcomed 
the  Count,    and    sol- 
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emnly  assured  him  that  if  he  left  Austro-Hungary  he 
could  depend  upon  it  that  he  would  never  leave  Calgary 
hungry. 

Then  there  was  a  law  suit  over  the  dissolution  of  a 
medical  firm,  when  Dr.  Lafferty  charged  his  former  part- 
ner. Dr.  Macdonald,  with  unlawfully  appropriating  let- 
ters containing  money  from  the  post-office.  The  Doctor, 
who  had  a  key  to  the  post  office  box  of  the  late  firm, 
pleaded  that  as  he  was  not  getting  his  share  of  the  money 
sent  by  post  in  payment  of  bills,  he  had  merely  in  self- 
protection  taken  the  only  means  he  could  to  secure  his 
own.  Of  course  Paddy  was  Dr.  Macdonald's  legal  ad- 
viser, and  meeting  him  on  the  street  during  the  trial  I 
asked  him  how  the  suit  was  progressing.  "Foine,"  says 
Paddy,  "foine.  We  are  shure  winners.  Why,  do  you 
know,  George,  two  of  the  jurymen  dropped  in  to  see  me 
just  now,  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  couldn't  find 
Dr.  Lafferty  guilty." 

Tom    Stone's    Liquorice    Shoe    Laces 

'TpHEN  there  was  Tom  Stone  of  blessed  memory,  a  tall, 
■*-  fine  frontiersman  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  be- 
tokened mischief,  and  a  tongue  in  his  mouth  that  could 
imitate  the  speech  of  any  living  human  being.  At  the 
Ranchman's  Club  one  day,  a  respected  citizen,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hodder,  was  anxiously  enquiring  if  the  Bishop 
of  Calgary — who,  by  the  way,  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
— had  returned  from  his  far  northern  trip,  as  his  Lordship 
had  promised  to  bring  him  some  walrus  shoe  laces  from 
the  Esquimaux,  those  silk  and  cotton  ones  he  had  bought 
at  the  shops  being  unsatisfactory.  That  was  enough  for 
Tom,  who  rushed  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  purchased 
a  box  of  thin,  long-drawn-out  liquorice  sticks,  which  he 
carefully  labelled  and  left  with  an  accommodating  bar- 
tender at  the  Royal  Hotel  addressed  to  Mr.  Hodder. 
Then  he  phoned  that  gentleman  and,  mimicking  the  voice 
of  the  Bishop,  who  had  a  distinctly  English  accent,  said; 

"Ah,  Mr.  Hodder,  I  am  just  home  from  the  far  north, 
and  I  have  brought  your  shoe  strings  and  am  leaving 
them  with  the  bartendah  of  the  Royal.  You  had  bettah 
come  down  and — and — we  may  have  a  little  drink  to- 
gethah." 

Mr.  Hodder  was  delighted  and  although  somewhat 
puzzled.  He  couldn't  exactly  understand  what  His 
Lordship  meant  by  suggesting  a  drink  in  a  bar-room,  but 
he  toddled  over  to  the  Royal  only  to  learn  that  His  Lord- 
ship couldn't  wait  any  longer  and  had  just  left.  So  the 
unsuspecting  Mr.  Hodder  went  to  the  club,  and,  very 
proud  of  his  precious  gift,  ostentatiously  displayed  it. 
There  was  an  unanimous  desire  on  the  part  of  the  club  to 
see  the  Bishop's  present,  and  when  he  tried  to  take  the 

alleged  shoe  laces 
out  of  the  box  they 
naturally  crum- 
pled in  his  hands. 
Just  then  a  tele- 
phone call  came  for 
Mr.  Hodder  who 
went  to  the  phone 
to  find  that  the 
call  came  from  the 
Bishop — actually, 
this  time,  and  as 
His  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  Mr. 
Hodder  about  the 
shoe  strings  the 
irate  Mr.  Hodder, 
imagining  it  was 
Tom  Stone  again, 
yelled  back,  "You 
go  to  hell,  you 
d- — d  old  fraud 
you." 

And  turning 
round  to  the  ex- 
pectant crowd 
firmly  asseverated 
— "I'll     get     even 

with  that  d d  Tom  Stone,  I  will." 

It  is  not  recorded  what  the  conversation  was 
between  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Hodder  when 
they  met  at  the  next  Sunday  morning  service. 
But  one  can  picture  that  meeting,  with  t.V 
outraged  bishop  and  the  unsuspecting  Hodder, 
maneuvering  for  a  common  ground  of  under- 
standing. 

When  Tom  was  in  the  hospital  prostrate 
after  a  prolonged  illness,  his  physician,  Dr. 
McKid,  found  a  ten  cent  coin  in  his  bed-pan 
one  morning.  The  Doctor  was  delighted  and 
told  Tom  he  was  alright  now,  and  his  recovery 
was  certain  and  speedy.  Tom  didn't  seem  to 
enthuse  very  much,  but  smiled  languidly,  and 
the  next  morning  when  the  doctor  discovered 
a  long  rusty  nail  in  the  basin,  he  had  to  laugh 
too.  Shortly  after  Tom  peacefully  passed 
away  to  the  Great  Beyond  with  a  pleasant 
smile  on  his  lips.         Continued  on  page  |S 
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THK   club   had   cmini.-.i   uf 
almost    all     of   its     usual 
habitu6s.       The    click    of 
illiard  ballw  from  across  the  hall 
1(1  ceased;  the    laughter  of  a 
roup  of  m(Mi  standing  outside  on 
ihe    pavement,    waiting    for    a 
taxi,  had  died  down  to  a  thin 
iho.    The  smell  of  heated  gaso- 
„e  from  their  departing  motor 
Blill  drifted  in  at  the  windows. 
Hicks,    the    impeccable,    had 
„me  noiselessly  into  the  room  to 
1  raighten  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines on  the  broad  table,  and  had 
then  withdrawn,  his  deferential 
lioaring  just  a  shade  exaggerated 
on    account    of   the   great    man 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  group 
of  men  around  the  far  window. 

For  Fane  was  great.  It  was 
only  the  very  callow,  the  un- 
tried, who  did  not  accord  to  him 
a  certain  recognition,  a  subtle 
deference  of  word  and  tone.  It 
was  a  mark  of  inexperience  not 
to  appreciate  him.  It  only  made 
evident  a  lack  of  discernment;  it 
could  not  strip  him  of  his  achieve- 
ments. But  the  men  who  sat 
around  Fane  that  hot  August 
night  were  of  one  mind  regard- 
ing him.  He  was  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  of  them, 
and  they  were  only  willing 
enough  to  render  him  his  due. 

It  was  a  suffocating  night;  a 
night  when  the  very  idea  of  try- 
ing to  find  sleep  between  cling- 
ing sheets  was  distasteful.     The 
long  room  with  its  high  ceilings 
and  windows  open  to  the  floor, 
afforded    a    certain    amount    of 
coolness.      Outside    the    leaves 
on   the   trees,    motionless,     and 
silvered  over  by  the  light  from 
the  street  lamps,   appeared   cu- 
riously artificial.     Through   the 
windows     came     the     slipping, 
whirring  sound  of  wheels  passing 
incessantly,   and   the   long,  low, 
diminishing    hum    of   far    away 
sounds.     There   was   the  sharp   - 
smell  of  pinks  upon  the  air,  from 
the  closely  filled  window  boxes. 
Four  men  were  in  the  group, 
middle-aged  men  of  affairs  who 
knew  their  world.    There  was  Heyward,  just 
returned    from    one    of    his    headlong   trips 
around  the  globe,  dropping  coloured    frag- 
ments of  talk  about  places  which  to  the  rest 
were  but  names  printed  upon  the  map,  strips 
of  pink  and  blue  and  yellow,  but  which  to 
him  were  pregnant  with  an  atmosphere  and  a 
meaning.    Chisholm  was  there,  dreamer  and 
romantic;  Newton  the  scientist,  with  a  mind 
like  a  sharp-bladed    scalpel,  dissecting  and 
cutting  facts  bare  of  all  useless  verbiage;  a  little  inclined 
to  be  too  positive  in  his  statements ....  and  there  was 
Fane. 

FANE  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of  by  a  phrase,  his 
being  a  more  complex  personality.  His  greatness 
spread  around  him  like  an  aura;  it  was  hard  not  to  be 
blinded  by  it,  to  see  anything  of  the  man  himself.  He  did 
not  reveal  himself  in  his  short  cryptic  utterances.  It  was 
easy  to  surmise  his  power,  the  wonderful  mechanism  of 
the  brain  that  was  back  of  that  high  brow,  curiously 
enough  the  brow  of  an  idealist,  but  contradicted  by  the 
mouth  with  its  cruel  strength,  its  dogged  determination, 
its  lines  of  purpose  and  of  will.  The  man  was  not  easily 
read.  He  had  none  of  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  con- 
queror; it  almost  seemed  at  times  as  though  life  had 
failed  him,  in  spite  of  every  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

They  had  been  speaking  about  places,  people,  and 
affairs,  but  the  conversation  had  gradually  swung  around 
to  abstractions.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Fane  was  there 
amongst  them  that  their  thoughts  were  led  in  the  direc- 
tion of  success  as  a  topic.  He  was  such  a  monument  of 
success  as  the  world  understands  it. 

"Yes ...  but  success,"  Newton  broke  in  with  his  rather 
dictatorial  air,  "we  can  only  know  how  far  a  man  has 
gone  on  the  road  to  success,  when  we  know  the  goal  he 
has  been  trying  for." 

Chisholm  picked  up  a  cigarette  and  tapping  it  against 
his  finger  repeated  slowly: 

"A  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp  or  what's  a 
Heaven  for?" 

"I  think  our  reach  usually  does  exceed  our  grasp," 
Heyward  said,  champing  the  end  of  an  old  favorite  meers- 
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chaum.  "It's  a  long  road  we  have  to  go;  when  we're 
young  we  don't  know  just  how  long  it  will  be.  How  hard 
the  going.  But  just  as  long  as  we  don't  swerve ....  or  give 
up ...  .  but  keep  plugging  ahead  along  the  way  we've 
mapped  out ....  that  is  what  I  should  call  success." 

"Surely  that  depends,"  Newton  broke  in  again,  "as  to 
whether  the  goal  is  worth  while.  Youth  is  so  often 
materialistic.  The  new  generation  have  reversed  affairs 
....  have  become  so  calculating,  that  in  self-defense  we 
older  ones  have  had  to  take  a  more  sentimental,  idealistic 
point  of  view.  No,  as  I  said  before.  .  one  must  know 
the  goal  before  one  can  judge  success." 

"I  think  that  tangible  results  are  the  poorest  measure  of 
success,"  put  in  Fane,  who  up  till  that  moment  had  been 
meditatively  listening,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  face 
half  hidden  behind  a  blur  of  smoke.  He  commanded 
their  attention  as  the  one  man  amongst  them  who  had 
greatly  achieved.  And  yet  he  was  a  man  who  bore  suc- 
cess without  a  trace  of  egotism  or  conceit.  They  waited 
for  him  to  continue,  and  after  a  moment  Fane  went  on, 
slowly,  as  though  he  were  pondering  every  word. 


'T  SHOULD  say. 


that  a  man  had  succeeded  .  .  . 
when  he  hqd  met  the  crisis  of  his  life.  .  .  and  had 
acted  so  as  ever  afterwards  to  be  without  regret ....  with- 
out reproach." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  that  way,"  Heyward  said 
musing,  "and  yet.  .  .  now  that  you  put  it  .lo.  .  .  .it  does 
seem  to  epitomise  success.  I  wonder,  though,"  he  went 
on  with  his  gray  eyes  narrowing  in  thought,  "how  many 
of  us  ever  realize  afterwards  our  failure  to  meet  our 
crisis.    To  realize  it ...  .  that  at  least  means  something." 

"It  can't  blot  out  the  failure,"  Fane  replied  with  the 
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same  slow  speech,  "I  knew  a  man 
once  .  .  who  failed  to  meet  his 
crisis ...  and  who  realized  it. 
I  suppose  people  would  have 
called  him  successful ....  but  he 
knew  himself  to  be  a  failure.  I 
knew  a  good  deal  about  him  .... 
knew  just  how  he  felt  all  through 
.  knew  how  it  all  came  about 
...  I  might  be  able  to  piece  it 
together ....  to  block  in  the 
masses  .  .  to  give  you  some  of 
the  high  lights.  That's  if  you'd 
care  to  hear.  It  rather  bears  on 
what  we-  have  been  talking 
about.  I  think  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  the  story  of  it." 

Heyward  rrve  P''d  pushed  the 
bell  concealed  in  the  woodwork. 
"Of  course  we  would  like  to 
hear  it,"  he  said,  "wait  till  I  get 
Hicks  to  bring  in  some  drinks.  I 
think  the  weather  demands  it," 
he  said  with  a  smile  as  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  by  the  window. 

Fane  waited  until  Hicks  had 
finally  departed,  having  sup- 
plied them  with  tall  gla.s8es  with 
ice  tinkling  against  the  sides,  and 
then,  leaning  his  head  against  the 
back  of  his  chair,  he  began  in  a 
slightly  desultory  fashion. 

"I  can't  tell  you  the  names 
or  the  exact  facts ....  it  would 
scarcely  be  fair.  We'll  call  the 
man ....  Mortimer ....  just  for 
the  sake  of  calling  him  some- 
thing. I  went  to  school  with  him 
....  yes,  knew  him  as  far  back 
as  that.  He  was  a  curious  little 
beggar  in  those  days.  He  had 
thought  a  bit  too  much  for  his 
age.  It  made  him  too  suppressed 
.and  a  bit  unpopular  with 
the  rest.  A  boy  should  be  an  un- 
thinking little  animal ....  and  he 
wasn't..  The  others  couldn't .  . 
quite  understand  him.  They 
didn't  know,  you  see,  the  curious 
household  he  had  come  from. 
His  father  used  to  come  to  the 
school  to  see  him  sometimes .... 
and  Mortimer  would  always  try 

Sand   sUnk   away   with  him.       so   that   the 
other  boys  wouldn't  notice.    He  was  a  seedy 
looking  individual.  .  .   with  red-rimmed  eyes 
that  never  looked  anyone  straight  m  the  face 
and   he   had    an   unsavory   reputation. 
Mortimer  was  ashamed  of  him.     And  when 
a  boy  is  ashamed  of  his  parents  it's  going  to 
give  a  queer  twist  to  his  mind.     Old  Mor- 
timer dabbled  in  various  shady  schemes.    .  . 
occasionally  he  made  money  out  of  them,  al- 
ways at  someone  else's  expense.     Mortimer  had  rather 
a  remarkably  clear  idea  of  his  father's  business  deals .      . 
and  he  was  ashamed  of  them.     He  was  ashamed  in  fact 
of  everything  that  his  father  stood  for.     It  made  him 
shun  the  boys    who  had  parents  that   they   could  boast 
about.    He  had  no  one.    His  mother  was  a  rather  dreary 
person,  immersed  continually  in  a  state  of  worry  over 
last  month's  bills.    She    was  sentimental  over  Mortimer 
when  she  saw  him,  which  was  seldom.    For  the  rest 
of  the  time  she  forgot  his  existence.     He  knew  that  too. 

YOU  can  perhaps  imagine  his  curious  outlook  on  life. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  slowly,  with  a  grimness 
that  would  have  been  strange  for  his  age,  if  he  had  not 
just  had  the  experience  which  had  been  his,  made  up  his 
mind  quite  definitely ...  that  the  only  thing  worth 
having  was ...  .  respectability.  A  curious  idea  for  a  little 
nipper  of  his  age  to  arrive  at,  wasn't  it?  You  see  it  wasn  t 
money  that  he  wanted;  sometimes  there  had  been  plenty 
of  money  in  that  narrow,  dingy  house  to  which  he  re- 
turned for  the  hoHdays.  It  wasn't  power.  His  father 
had  a  certain  power  over  the  poor  devils  whom  he  fleeced; 
it  wasn't  love.  Love  was  the  slush  of  sentiment  that 
his  mother  expended  upon  him.  No,  it  was  the  one  thing 
that  he  had  never  caught  so  much  as  a  ghmpse  of  .^ 
except  outside  of  his  own  home.  Respectability.  Not 
respectability  in  any  negative  sense.  He  wanted  his 
name  to  stand  for  it. 

"His  father  wanted  to  put  him  straight  into  business  as 
soon  as  he  left  school,  but  Mortimer  stood  out  for  going 
to  college  It  took  some  power  of  persuasion  for  old 
Mortimer  thought  it  was  just  a  waste  of  money  He  was 
beginning  to  lose  his  grip  about  that  time,  and  he  wanted  J 
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to  put  Mortimer  into  a  scheme  that  he  was  trying  to 
develop  at  the  moment.  But  that  was  just  what  Mor- 
timer had  decided  not  to  do.  He  wasn't  going  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  father's  schemes.  He  was  going 
to  strike  out  along  entirely  different  lines.  But  first  of  all, 
he  was  going  to  get  all  the  education  that  his  father  had 
never  had.  He  was  going  to  make  himself  as  different 
from  his  father  as  he  knew  how.  He  took  the  old  man  as 
a  model  of  everything  that  he  refused  to  be.  He  enlisted 
his  weak,  sentim.ental  mother  on  his  behalf,  and  finally 
the  old  m.an  gave  in. 

"He  worked  hard  at  college,  but  he  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  expand  a  little  more,  to  make  friends,  to 
belong  to  the  right  group,  to  join  the  right  clubs.  And 
yet,  all  the  whi'e,  to  hold  himself  just  a  shade  aloof,  so  as 
to  make  his  friendship  something  to  be  sought.  I  don't 
think  in  those  days  he  made  a  single  move  that  was  not 
calculated  to  get  him  where  he  wanted  to  get.  He  began 
to  have  plans  about  this  time,  of  what  he  was  going  to  do 
when  he  was  through  college.  Of  course  they  were  airy 
castles  in  Spain,  but  he  was  laying  the  foundations  for 
something  more  substantial.  He  didn't  want  fame  or 
fortune,  as  I  think  I  have  explained  before.  But  he 
wanted  his  name  on  the  lips  of  men  who  were  worth 
while;  a  certain  deference;  a  consideration;  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

"  'I'm  going  to  stand  for  something  firm  and  establish- 
ed', he  said  onetime.  'I'm  going  to  make  for  myself  a  repu- 
tation that  will  be  beyond  question,  beyond  reproach.  So 
that  even  my  enemies.  ,  .  for  I  suppose  every  man  has 
them ....  can't  point  a  finger  at  me.' 

"It  was  a  worthy  enough  goal,  as  you  must  admit.  It 
proves  to  my  way  of  thinking  that  it  isn't  the  worthiness 
of  the  goal.  .  .  nor  the  distance  you  go  towards  it  .  . 
which  means  success. 

"It  was  during  Mortimer's  last  year  at  college  that  he 
met  Cicely  Farmer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  kept  the  little  public  house  just  outside  the  town. 
It  wasn't  a  place  with  a  very  good  name.  She  had  been 
sent  away  to  be  educated  on  account  of  her  voice.  The 
idea  was  that  she  should  go  on  the  stage  in  light  opera. 
Mortimer  met  her  at  a  concert  where  she  sang.  He  was 
exceptionally  fond  of  music  even  then.  Later  it  became 
quite  a  passion  with  him.  At  any  rate,  that  evening,  he 
was  completely  carried  away  by  her  singing,  or  per- 
haps it  was  just    youth    calling   to    youth.  .  .    the    old 
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eternal  cry  that  goes  down  the  ages.  Her  voice  wasn't 
anything  in  particular.  But  Mortimer  had  never  looked 
at  a  girl  up  t'ill  then.  His  mother  had  represented  all  of 
woman  he  had  ever  known.  He  was  naturally  a  little  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  were  all  alike.  Sentimental, 
and  inclined  towards  hysteria.  Cicely  Farmer  gave  him  a 
very  different  point  of  view  concerning  women.  He  would 
take  every  moment  that  he  could  away  from  his  studies, 
to  go  the  few  miles  to  the  town,  to  the  little  public  house 
on  the  highway.  It  was  a  quaint,  pretty  place,  with  a 
tiny,  square  garden  choked  with  every  kind  of  bloom, 
growing  in  wild,  untended  profusion.  The  scent  of  honej- 
suckle  seemed  to  hang  always  in  the  air.  She  used  to  give 
him  tea  and  honey  in  the  garden,  sitting  on  an  old  green 
bench,  sprawled  over  with  initials,  cut  by  countless  pen- 
knives .  .  of  other  lovers  of  other  days.  She  wasn't  exactly 
pretty,  but  she  had  a  soft  bloom  about  her,  and  she  was 
sweet  and  responsive  to  all  of  his  ideas.  He  could  talk  to 
her  by  the  hour,  perhaps  she  didn't  exactly  understand 
his  points  of  view.  .  .  .they  were  rather  strange  ones  in 
some  respects.  .  .  .but  he  always  assumed  that  she  dir". 
She  was  so  tremendously  sympathetic.  She  usually  wore 
dresses  of  some  clear  blue  material,  and  her  eyes  were  the 
same  blue.  Standing  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  garden  be- 
hind her,  Mortimer  thought  her  the  m.ost  beautiful  thing 
that  he  had  ever  seen. 

SOMETIMES  in  the  evenings  they  would  walk  down 
the  little  lanes,  and  she  would  sing  to  him.  There  was 
one  song  in  particular  that  she  sang  most  frequently, 
Annabel  Lee.  He  loved  it  for  the  words,  they  appealed 
to  the  romance  in  him,  for  he  was  romantic,  in  spite  of  the 
hard,  grim  outlook  that  he  had  forced  himself  to  take  of 
life. 

"  'Sing  it  again,'  he  would  say  to  her  when  she  had 
stopped,  'sing  it  all  over  again.' 

"  'Don't  you  ever  get  tired  of  it?"  she  would  laugh. 

"  'Sing  the  part .  .  .  .  "And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no 
other  thought,  than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  m.e,"'  he 
would  tell  her. 

"So  the  infatuation  grew  and  grew,  until  he  couldn't 
bear  to  let  a  single  day  pass  without  seeing  her.  And  yet 
all  the  time,  there  was  something  curiously  cool  and 
quiet  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  that  told  him  that  it  could 
never  be.  She  wasn't  the  kind  of  woman  that  he  could 
marry.      That  was  quite  plain.     Her  father  was  an  im- 
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possible  old  man,  with  a  face  blotched  purple  from  the 
beer  with  which  he  had  soaked  himself.  He  had  a  lament- 
able vocabulary.  Cicely  wouldn't  have  cut  herself  adrift 
from  him  for  all  the  world.  She  was  too  damned  decent. 
He  would  have  cut  out  his  heart  if  it  would  have  given 
her  any  happiness ....  he  looked  up  to  her  as  something 
extraordinary  and  very  wonderful.  .  .  he  never  suspected 
of  course  that  he  stood  in  her  way  at  every  turn.  I  know 
she  never  let  him  know  it. 

"  'He's  given  me  everything  he  had  to  give,'  she  would 
say  in  speaking  about  him, 'I  owe  him  everything  I  am.' 

"And  yet,  all  unwittingly,  by  doing  so,  by  lifting  her  up 
above  himself  in  the  way  of  education  and  tastes,  the  old 
man  had  made  life  very  hard  for  her.  And  there  was 
Mortimer,  believing  himself  actually  in  love  with  her, 
but  determined,  more  strongly  determined  all  the  time, 
to  go  forward  to  the  goal  of  his  desire,  without  swerving, 
without  letting  anything  come  in  the  way  of  it.  And  that 
beer-joaked  old  man  seemed  to  him  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  kind  of  thing  he  wanted. 

"I  think  that  about  this  time  Mortimer's  ideas  got 
rather  confused.  It  wasn't  particularly  worthy  to  make 
the  girl  care  for  him,  and  then  turn  away.  It  wasn't 
quite  honourable.  Bvt  I  don't  know  that  that  thought 
ever  came  into  his  head  just  then.  He  didn't  really  be- 
lieve somehow  that  she  did  care  for  him  very  deeply.  He 
was  never  very  vain  about  himself.  It  was  only  after- 
wards. .  .  some  tim.e  afterwards  in  fact,  that  he  slowly 
came  to  realize  that  she  had  cared  more  then  he  had  ever 
done.  It  was  only  a  youthful  infatuation  on  his  part.  .  .  . 
he  was  in  love  with  love  itself.  .  .  but  with  her,  I  think  it 
went  deeper.  It  usually  does  with  women,  if  they  are  fine 
at  all.  They  are  not  so  much  given  to  passing  infatua- 
tions. 

"He  went  up  to  London  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
were  no  promises  given  between  them, nothing  much  said 
on  either  side.  On  his  part,  he  could  say  nothing  with  the 
"goal  he  had  in  view,  and  she  was  proud.  His  own  father 
had  died  in  the  meantirne,  and  Mortimer  took  a  house  in 
Chelsea  and  lived  there  with  his  mother.  Then  he  set  to 
work  like  a  demon.  He  made  some  friends,  rather  in- 
fluential ones,  through  the  men  he  had  known  at  college. 
He  was  fairly  popular.  He  made  himself  agreeable  to 
people.  He  was  getting  on,  too,  but  it  took  time.  It 
didn't  go  very  rapidly  at  first.  But  he  never  grew  dis- 
Conlinued  on  page  If? 


Mortimer  utood  at  thr  rnd  of  thr  lofa.  •tarinc  down  at  that  white  face,    without  anr  cxpreaaton  In  hia  own.  not  knowinc  what  to  think  or  do. 
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Dog  Days  and  Politicians 


By     J. 

CARTOONS 


K .     M  U  N  R  O 

BY       LOU       SKUCE 


trunk    for   the  south, 


DOG  days  in  the  political  world  do  not  differ  mater- 
ially from  the  sleepy  season  in  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor or  camouflage.  They  find  the  minor 
statesmen  scattered  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion, while  the  major  are  carrying  Canada's  greatness 
and  other  things  to  various  places  in  the  civilized  world. 
For  instance,  when  the  greatest  boy  premier  of  all  time 
packed  his  trunk  for  the  south,  in  one  of  its  compart- 
ments he  placed  peace  for  war-devastated  United  States 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  treaty  that  may  be  as  famous  and 
useless  as  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  a  happy  choice 
that  made  George  P.  Graham  his  companion  on  the  trip. 
Nobody  enjoys  a  joke  more  than  George  P. 

Then  Fielding  and  Lapointe  have  gone  to  Europe  to 
study  international  statesmanship  at  Geneva.  You  don't 
wonder  at  Lapointe,  he's  young;  but  you  would  think 
Fielding  with  years  and  wisdom  would  have  known 
better.  Haven't  they  both  seen  what  that  League  of 
Nations  stuff  did  to  Borden,  to  Doherty,  to  Wesley 
Rowell  and  to  Foster?  It  made  them  historical  nuisances. 
Give  one  of  them  a  chance  even  yet  and  he'll  float  off  into 
the  international  ether  and  fail  to  come  down  till  his 
audience  is  either  exhausted  or  fast  asleep.  Moreover,  it 
seems  a  shame  to  take  a  chance  of  spoiling  two  of  the  best 
speakers  in  a  house  that  is  already  shy  of  orators. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Robb,  too,  has  gone  to  England.  But  he 
can  be  depended  on  to  pay  attention  to  business.  That  is 
what  he  did  all  session,  and  he  emerged  from  the  ordeal 
one  of  the  few  Ministers  who  looked  bigger  at  the  close 
than  at  the  beginning. 

Hon.  D.  D.  McKenzie,  praise  be,  took  the  "Seeing 
Canada"  tour.  If  he  looks  out  of  the  car  window  occas- 
ionally he  may  yet  learn  that  his  loved  Cape  Breton  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  Dominion.  However,  that  is  hoping 
for  a  good  deal.  It  isn't  easy  to  teach  an  old  Scotchman 
anything. 

Then  Hon.  A. 
Meighen  has  gone 
to  Tadousac.  There, 
far  removed  from 
the  political  waves, 
he  will  have  a  chance 
to  try  and  forget 
that  there  was  an 
election  last  De- 
cember. In  the 
Meighen  mind  that 
Massacre  lingers, 
even  as  another 
somewhat  similar 
occurrence  at  Glen- 
coe  lives  in  the  mem- 
ory of  certain  High- 
land Scotchmen. 

Tom  Crerar,  too, 
is  away  at  his  shack 
on  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  where  "All 
night  long  by  his 
firefly  lamp,"  as  the 
old  school  book  has 
it,  he  gloats  over  the 
cut  in  freight  rates 


the    (rreatest 
ime   packed 


he  bluffed  the  C.  P.  R.  out  of.  But  more  of 
that  anon.  Let  us  pau.se  to  enquire  what 
has  become  of  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin.  Does  the  dark,  dour, 
silent  man  who  gives  the  Liberal  party  its 
orders  take  holidays  like  other  men?  Or 
does  he  find  the  relaxation  his  soul  de- 
mands in  attending  directors'  meetings  and 
clipping  coupons?  Or  is  the  appointment 
of  the  new  board  of  directors  for  the  Nat- 
ional Railways  so  close  to  his  heart  that  he 
can  neither  eat  nor  sleep  till  he  sees  that 
the  best,  and  only  the  best, men  are  selected 
to  make  the  wheels  go  round  on  the  great- 
est transportation  system  in  the  world? 
All  these  questions  must  go  unanswered  for 
the  present.  When  last  heard  of  Sir  Lomer 
was  sitting  on  Parliament  Hill  talking 
softly  to  his  henchman,  Hon.  Walter  Mitch- 
ell; and  they  may  have  been  simply  map- 
ping out  newmethods  of  showing  their  love 
and  affection  for  that  product  of  predestina- 
tion, W.  Lyon  McKenzie  King. 

Anyway,  Sir  Lomer 
was  the  outstanding  fig- 
ure of  the  session.     The 

longer  you  looked  at  him  the  less  you 

knew  about  him;   and  to   be' truly 

great  you  must  be  mysterious.    But 

in  a  Government  that  wobbled  all 

over  the  shop,  led  hither  and  yon  by 

every  wind  that  blew,  following  to- 
day   Tom    Crerar's    buck-jumping 

Progressive, siding  to-morrow  with  A. 

Meighen  and  his  shattered  remnant 

of  a  once  great  Conservative  party, 

you  could  always  feel 

the  changes  in  atmos- 
phere    when     Gouin's 

shoulder  went   behind 

the   wheel.      Then    in- 
decision    changed     to 

deadly  purpose  and  it 

was   borne  in    on    the 

Ontario  Progressives — 

and  others  too  who  have 

some   small   liking   for 

$4,000  per— that  they 

could  either  vote  right 

or  go  out  and  get  ready 

for  an  election. 


Who 
the 
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Haven't  they  both  seen  what  that  League 
of  Nations  stuff  did  to  Borden,  to  Doherty, 
to    Wesiey    Rowell    and    to    Foster? 


When  last  heard  of. 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin  was 
sitting  on  Parliament 
Hill  talking  softly 
to  his  henchman. 
Hon.  Walter  Mitchell. 


'•■pHERE    are   indeed 
■••  those  who  say  that 

Sir  Lomer  rewrote  the  Fielding  budget — and  among  those 
who  say  it  are  close  friends  of  the  Little  Grey  Man — and 
good  Liberals  too.  Anyway  it  was  a  protectionist  budget; 
even  as  good  a  Grit  as  Tom  Crerar  admitted  that  much. 
And  the  one  member  of  the  cabinet  who  was  protection- 
ist and  unashamed 
was  the  dark  gentle- 
man who  voices  the 
sentiments  of  those 
Montreal  patriots. 
Yei^,  Sir  Lomer 
made  the  finest  pro- 
tect ion  speech 
heard  in  Parliament 
since  Col.  Jack  Cur- 
rie  was  defeated. 
LTnlike  Mr.  Meighen 
he  did  not  claim  to 
be  a  protectionist 
and  try  to  justify 
his  position  by 
pointing  to  how  the 
tariff  had  been  low- 
ered by  the  protec- 
tionists. Not  Sir 
Lomer;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  mentioned 
the  word  protection 
at  all,  but  he 
preached  its  ev^ry 
principle.  And  as 
he  .  preached     the 


most  obtuse  Progressive  gathered  that  so  long  as  the  litth' 
Frenchman  cracked  the  whip  over  the  Liberal  party  fret- 
agricultural  implements  were  more  of  a  dream  than  the;. 
ever  were  in  the  darkest  days  of  Tory  ascendancy.  He 
preached  in  fact  the  tariff  doctrine  of  Liberal  Montreal 
"Do  they  believe  in  protection  in  Montreal?"  was  askeci 
of  acandid  M.  P.  from  that  city.  And  slowly  and  thought- 
fully he  answered,  "Anyone  who  did  not  believe  in  pro- 
tection would  be  chased  off  Montreal  Island."  And  a.- 
Sir  Lomer  spoke,  so  the  budget  read.  Is  he  sure  then- 
was  a  trifling  cut  in  the  tariff  on  agricultural  implements': 
The  latter  are  not  largely  a  Montreal  product.  But  if 
you  notice  any  difference  in  the  price  of  those  shoes, 
cottons,  etc.,  which  in  the  days  of  his  adversity  Mr.  King 
was  wont  to  refer  to  as  "the  necessaries  of  life,"  you  can 
charge  it  up  to  his  return  to  normalcy.  For  not  even  on 
Ballantyne  paints  have  the  profits  been  threatened  by 
the  tariff  the  Little  Grey  Man  wrote  at  the  command  of 
his  lord  and  master. 

But  I  hear  you  say  "Look  how  Crerar  trimmed  him  on 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  agreement."  And  I  grant  you  that 
the  tall  Western  harvester  went  home  carrying  his 
sheaves  with  him.     The  crops  of  the  west  will  pay  in 

freight     rates     this     year 
something    like    $17,000- 
000  less  than  they  did  in 
1921.     Crerar  had   them 
on    the    hip;    the    Crow's 
Nest     Pass  agreement 
brought     down     Western 
freight  rates  on  July  6th 
unless  it  was  further  sus- 
pended.   The  C.  P.  R.  did 
not    hanker    for    a    fight; 
neither  did  the  Government.     The 
C.   P.   R.   made  an   offer;   Crerar 
turned    it    down.      "Crow's    Nest 
Rates  on  grain  or  grain  products, 
or  sixty-five  separate  and  individ- 
ual speeches  against  the   C.  P.  R." 
was  his  ultimatum.    Now  the  C.  P. 
R.  does  not  like  that  kind  of  propa- 
ganda; it  prefers  to  be  held  up  to 
the  people  as  a  great  and  philan- 
thropic institution  that  has  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  people  it  was  built  to 
serve.     Moreover,  it  has  memories  of  other 
days  when  the  oft-mentioned  pole-cat  at 
the  picnic  was  popular  on  the  Prairies  as 
compared  to  the  C.  P.  R.    It   took  years 
and  much  money  to  live  down  that  preju- 
dice; and  the  work  of  years  was  not  to  be 
undone  in  a  thoughtless   moment.    Crerar 
got  his  pound  of  flesh.    But  did  the  C.  P.  R. 
suffer?     Not  while  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  lives  and  sleeps  at  Ottawa. 
It  long  ago  developed  the   doctrine  that 
C.  P.  R.  dividends  are  the  first  essential  to  Canadian 
prosperity.     Consequently  the  cuts  on  other  rates  were 
not  so  drastic  as  the  country  had  been  led  to  expect.   And 
there  are  those  who  are  good  at  mathematics   who  claim 
that  Sir  Lomer  gave  the  West  its  wages  and  did  it  at  a 
profit  to  the  C.  P.  R. 

Will  the  Next  Session  See  A  Change? 

NOW  that  word  "wages"  may  not  be  to  your  liking. 
But  surely  those  Progressives  lent  many  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Government  in  its  hours  of  need.  There 
were  times  indeed  when  Tom  Crerar  and  his  henchman 
sounded  more  like  Liberals  than  many  of  the  statesmen 
who  sat  behind  Gouin,  Fielding,  and  King.  Nor  do  some 
of  them  hesitate  to  whisper  that  they  are  better  Grits 
than  those  who  bear  the  name.  And  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  they  are  praying  for  the  day  when  the  Progressive 
Liberals  will  walk  out  from  under  the  Montreal  yoke 
and  join  the  Liberal  Progressives  in  forming  a  Govern- 
ment that  will  represent  the  common  people. 

You'll  remember  that's  what  young  Mr.  King  tried  to 
do  last  Christmas.  He  might  have  done  it  too,  if  Sir 
Lomer  hadn't  stamped  into  Ottawa,  slapped  the  little 
Premier  on  the  wrist  and  set  him  in  a  corner  to  be  good. 
But  Sir  Lomer  didn't  squelch  the  Liberal  fire  that  burns 
in  patriot  hearts.  He  quenched  it  for  the  moment.  But 
it  still  smolders  and  occasionally  bursts  into  momentary 
flame  when  a  good  Grit  thinks  he  has  a  grievance.  You 
can  find  dozens  of  minor  statesmen  who  harbor  a  con- 
viction that  next  session  will  see  the  breaking  point — that  I 
ere  another  year  rolls  round   King  and  Lapointe  an^j 
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Crerar  will  line  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  drive  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  where  he  belongs,  over  among  the  Tories. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  the  Liberals  and  Progres- 
sives. Many  of  the  old  Tories  are  talking  of  a  union  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  to  fight  back  the  rising  waves  of 
radicalism.  Some  of  them  mention  Sir  Thomas  White 
to  lead  the  new  Unionists.  Others  will  even  go  so  far  as 
to  whisper  that  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  is  a  born  leader  and 
what  the  country  needs  is  a  strong  business  administra- 
tion such  as  Sir  Lomer  could  give. 

This  being  interpreted  may  mean  that  the  Conserva- 
tives are  not  satisfied  with  the  Meighen  leadership;  and 
they  are  not.  It  was  figured  that  Hon.  Arthur  being  a 
born  critic  would  make  an  ideal  leader  of  the  opposition, 
but  he  didn't — and  for  the  same  reason  that  he  didn't 
make  a  good  Premier.  He's  probably  the  worst  judge  of 
men  who  ever  tried  to  lead  a  historic  party;  and  as  he 
doesn't  know  men,  neither  can  he  use  them.  Moreover,  he 
f3ils  to  distinguish  between  criticism  and  petty  fault- 
finding; he  was  so  small  in  spots  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  session  that  even  young  Mr.  King  looked  human  by 
comparison. 

Nor  did  his  desk-mate.  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  add  much 
to  the  prestige  of  the  shattered  remains.  Sir  Henry  still 
sports  that  fatuous  smile — and  little  else.  He  was  the 
official  amendment  writer  during  the  session  and  copies 
of  his  amendments  would  make  as  good  campaigji  liter- 
ature as  any  Liberal  or  Progressive  could  ask  for.  In  fact, 
of  the  little  group  who  sheltered  under  the  left-hand 
shadow  of  the  Speaker's  Chair  the  Hon.  Harry  Stevens  of 
Vancouver  was  the  choice.  Harry  at  least  has  political 
instinct;  also  he  has  industry,  and  when  he  went  after 
anything  the  Government  took  him  seriously.  But  they 
do  say  that  the  Conservatives  of  B.  C.  want  Harry  for 
provincial  leader;  and  if  they  do  Harry  had  better  go. 
That  will  give  him  plenty 
of  time  to  become  a 
provincial  premier  be- 
fore anything  is  doing  in 
Tory  circles  at  Ottawa. 
If  providence  had  been 
kind  to  the  Conservative 
party  it  would  have  fin- 
ished its  work  instead  of 
leaving  a  shattered  ruin 
under  a  leader  who  is 
daily  taking  them  deep- 
er into  the  slough  of  de- 
spond. 

So  much  for  the  Grits 
and  Tories.  Both  were 
and  are  dissatisfied;  you 
could  hear  more  kicks 
and  bad  language  in  the 
corridors  than  any  well- 
regulated  parliament 
really  needs.  In  fact, 
you  early  decided  that  all 
that  kept  the  Govern- 
ment together  was  love 
of  $4,000  per  and  hatred 
of  Mr.  A.  Meighen.  Un- 
der the  circumstances 
you  couldn't  blame  the 
Progressives  if  they  did 
a  little  bull-moosing  on 
their  own.  Even  if  those 
Farmers  did    open  their 

hearts  and  give  Crerar  a  gold-headed  cane  at  the  finish, 
there  were  times  when  it  looked  as  if  they  might  break  up 
into  sub-divisions,  some  of  which  could  not  own  allegiance 
to  the  Crerar  sovereignty.  The  Alberta  bunch  were  the 
most  unruly;  encouraged  by  "Wood  of  Missouri,"  who 
loves  not  a  bone  in  the  farmer  leader's  body,  and  some 
further  east  chaps  who  should  have  known  better,  they 
were  often  in  open  rebellion.  And,  truth  to  tell,  Mr. 
Crerar  furnished  their  excuse.  He  was  pretty  close  to  the 
Liberals  all  se.ssion  and  put  more  trust  in  Mr.  A.  B.  Hud- 
son than  in  his  own  followers.  Now  Hudson  is  a  man  of 
peace;  so  is  Crerar.  Neither  likes»making  enemies;  so 
Hudson  gave  Crerar  the  kind  of  advice  he  wanted — he 
told  Crerar  to  do  nothing.  And  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  session  Crerar  did  it  most  industriously.  However, 
the  two  fought  together  in  the  final  freight  rate  fight  and 
the  party  lined  up  solid  behind  them.  They  won,  and  the 
victory  sent  all  hands  home  in  thorough  good  humor;  it 
also  added  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  H.  W.  Wood  et  al. 
The  latter  are  ceasing  to  be  in  fad  even  in  Alberta  and 
from  now  on  Crerar  will  have  more  time  to  give  to  his 
following  in  the  House;  he  won't  need  to  bother  about 
his  enemies  in  the  West. 

No  One  Wanted  To  Chance  It 

/^F  COURSE  in  time  of  need  enough  Progressives 
^^  voted  with  the  Government  to  keep  things  running. 
It  might  not  be  fair  to  say  that  they  did  it  with  the  appro- 
val of  their  leader,  but  sure  it  is  that  the  leader  did  not 
want  to  bring  on  an  election.  Neither  did  Mr.  Meighen; 
neither  did  Sir  Lomer  Gouin;  so  you  can  hardly  wonder 
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far    removed    from    the   political 

chance    to    try    and    forfrct    that 

last   December. 


that  the  Government  weathered  the  session.  To  be  sure 
they  all  had  anxious  moments  before  the  returns  were  all 
in  from  the  budget  division — that  is  all  but  Gouin.  Mr. 
King  showed  that  he  had  been  troubled  with  doubts  by 
the  childish  joy  that  lit  up  his  noble  face  when  the  figures 
were  whispered  to  him.  And  with  his  hands  he  signalled 
the  results  to  friends  in  the  gallery  just  as  you  have  seen 
other  boys  do  in  school. 

There  was  one  terribly  anxious  moment  for  Little 
Arthur.  When  Deputy-clerk  Beauchesne  had  counted 
the  Liberals,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Progressive  ben- 
ches. For  a  long  half-minute  not  a  farmer  came  to  his 
feet;  and  that  half-minute  was  probably  the  longest  hour 
of  a  certain  ex-premier's  life.  In  it  he  could  doubtle.ss  see 
a  stricken  party,  bereft  of  organization  .and  campaign 
funds,  giving  battle  to  a  victorious  host  or  rather  two 
victorious  hosts  of  Liberals  and  Progressives.  No  wonder 
that  those  who  were  watching  him  declare  that  his  face 
turned  grey. 

However,  the  time  was  not  yet.  One  farmer  came  to 
his  feet  and  immediately  they  began  to  bob  up  like  pop- 
corn popping. 

It  was  a  bit  earlier  than  this  that  Crerar  and  his  Pro- 
gressives had  their  anxious  moments.  It  was  along  in 
the  evening — -they  were  waiting  for  the  late  trains  to 
bring  the  last  stragglers  from  Quebec  before  taking  the 
vote,  when  word  ran  like  fire  through  the  Progressive 
ranks:  "Gouin  wants  an  election.  He  says  he  can  go  to 
the  country  and  come  back  with  a  clear  majority  of 
thirty.  On  the  division  he  is  going  to  take  12  or  15  of  his 
followers  out  of  the  House,  defeat  the  Government  and 
force  an  election." 

Then  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  muttered 
words  of  fear  and  profanity.  Some  of  those  farmers  fully 
realized  for  the  first  time  all  the  beauties  of  a  winter  in 
Ottawa  and  $4,000  per.  They 
didn't  know  whether  to  head 
for  home  or  the  hospital.  They 
were  finally  reassured  and 
headed  into  the  house.  But  if, 
when  the  division  began,  one 
French-Canadian  had  started 
for  the  door,  the  country  would 
still  be  talking  of  the  horrors  of 
the  farmer  stampede  that 
would  have  followed.  Only 
the  Dominion  police  armed 
with  fixed  bayonets  could  have 
kept  enougli  of  these  in  the 
House  to  have  defeated  the 
Government  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. By  the  way,  that 
story  that  Sir  Lomer  wants  an 
election  bobbed  up  quite  fre- 
quently during  the  session;  but 
he  doesn't.  Why  should  he 
when  he  has  a  House  that  Just 
suits  him?  When  he  wants 
anything  put  thi'ough  Parlia- 
ment, he  just  puts  it  through; 
when  his  followers  want  some- 
thing that  he  doesn't  think 
would  be  good  for  them,  he 
points  to  his  lack  of  majority 
and  says  "If  we  had  a  majority 
you  should  have  it  but — we 
must  not  do  anything  to  offend 
our  friends  the  Progressives." 
And  then  came  the  dark  hints  of  an  election  to  come,  from 
which  Liberalism  will  emerge  with  majority  enough  to 
give  Quebec  the  patronage  she  craves,  and  Nova  Scotia 
the  Intercolonial  railway  for  a  political  plaything. 

But  nobody  knows  better  than  the  able  little  French- 
man that  the  Liberals  have  not  much  to  hope  for  from  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  They  might  pick  up  three  or  four 
extra  seats  in  New  Brunswick  and  as  many  more  in 
British  Columbia,  but  the  Prairies  are  still  solidly  Pro- 
gressive and  it  is  now  too  sure  that  the  solid  sixteen  from 
Nova  Scotia  would  remain  intact.  For  you  know  little 
jealousies  will  spring  up 
in  constituencies  and 
prove  mightier  t  h  an 
great  issues.  And  polit- 
ical history  shows  that 
Provinces  do  not  go 
"solid"  twice  in  a  row. 
Quebec  would  probably 
stay  put:  for  Quebec, 
just  graduated  from  iso- 
lation to  domination,  is 
waiting  for  the  fruits  of 
victory.  But  you  never 
can  tell. 

So  the  fight  would 
centre  in  Ontario.  And 
it  is  one  thing  to  ask  the 
old  Con.servative  centre 
to  vote  against  a  frayed, 
down-at-the-heel  and  dis- 
credited   National,    Lib- 


Hon.  A.  Meighen  has 
to  Tadousac.  There, 
waves,  he  will  have  a 
there    waa    an    election 


eral  and  Conservative  Government  and  another  to  get 
those  Tories  lined  up  at  the  polls  to  vote  their  approval  of 
a  Government  that  draws  its  inspiration  from  Montreal 
and  fills  its  front  treasury  benches  with  ministers  from 
Quebec.  The  Liberals  did  better  than  anyone  expected 
in  Ontario  in  December  last.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  play 
a  good  thing  too  strong.  Anyway — but  what  is  the  use? 
Sir  Lomer  has  what  he  wants  in  the  shape  of  a  parliament 
and,  witb  the  influence  of  the  sessional  indemnity  grow- 
ing stronger  as  the  dollar  grows  in  value,  he  can  keep  it 
as  long  as  he  wants.    So  that's  that. 

By  the  way  though,  they've  had  an  election  in  Mani- 
toba. The  farmers  have  grabbed  the  Government,  and 
as  ex-Premier  Norris  promises  them  some  kind  of  sup- 
port, they'll  have  little  difficulty  carrying  on.  That  they 
have  picked  the  head  of  an  agricultural  college  for  their 
premier  is  hardly  encouraging  in  some  ways,  but  it  is  in 
others.  Most  professors  have  to  do  some  tall  financing 
to  make  their  salaries  fit  their  family  expenses.  And  just 
at  present  it  is  not  maligning  the  oldest  of  the  prairie 
provinces  to  say  that  she  needs  a  premier  with  just  that 
kind  of  training. 

Ontario,  too,  which  has  tried  out  farmer  Government 
for  a  matter  of  about  three  years,  is  filled  with  rumors  of  a 
coming  election.  Premier  Drury  denies  the  charge.  He 
says  the  Government  will  live  out  its  full  term.  But  he's 
such  a  talkative  person  no  one  pays  much  attention  to 
what  he  says.  He  is  one  of  those  chaps  who  makes  a 
speech  at  every  opportunity  and  has  a  good  time  every 
time  he  makes  one.  He  can  go  out  on  his  farm  at  Crown 
Hill,  deliver  an  oration  to  the  hired  mm,  or  even  to  the 
old  grey  mare,  and  enjoy  every  word  of  it.  He  has  also 
one  of  those  double-jointed  non-destructible  smiles.  His 
name  may  rattle  down  the  corridors  of  time  as  Ontario's 
first  and  only  farmer  premier,  but  it  will  never  so  far  for- 
get itself  as  to  try  and  associate  with  Mowat,  or  Whitney 
or  others  of  that  ilk.  Still,  as  a  picnic  performer  you 
should  hear  him;  he's  one  of  the  few  men  who  can  be 
orator  and  audience  all  in  one. 

And  just  a  prediction  as  a  wind-up:  The  farmers  and 
low  tariff  Liberals  expect  a  break  up  at  Ottawa  and  an 
election  following  the  next  session;  the  Quebec  Liberals 
expect  the  same  thing,  but  for  a  far  different  reason. 
They're  both  wrong;  it's  the  unexpected  that  happens  in 
politics  as  elsewhere.  Leaders  may  boast  where  they  will, 
the  followers  will  follow  the  $4,000  per  year.  For  it  is 
easier  to  separate  a  mother  from  her  first  born  than  an 
M.  P.  from  his  indemnity.  The  present  cabinet  which 
quarrels  with  due  regularity  may  break  up;  somebody  will 
form  another  and  carry  on.    For  as  things  now  stand  the 

Government  that  is  in 
office  is  sure  of  a  major- 
ity, no  matter  what  its 
name,  description,  or 
antecedents. 


at 


He    can    go     out     on     the     farm 
Crown    Hill,    deliver    an    oration    to 
the    hired    man    or    even    to    the   old 
grey    mare    and    enjoy    every    word 
of   It. 


Mr.  Munro  has  under 
preparation  other  article s 
dealing  with  the  political 
develojiments  of  the  holi- 
day season,  and  showing 
just  how  the  summer 
activities  of  our  parlia- 
mentarians have  served 
their  country.  These  ar- 
ticles, couched  in  their 
usual  brilliant  and  per- 
haps critical  style,  will 
appear  in  a  forthcoming 
issue.— Editor. 
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LORD   BYRON'S 
LIMP 

By  TRISTRAM   TUPPER 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     DUDLEY     GLOYNE     SUMMERS 


I   tot  thinking   about  McFarland   and   Agatha,    visual- 

iized    them ;    Agatha    with    her   white   coral    throat   and 

amouldering   dark    eyes    looking   up   at   him.    laughing, 

as  (hey  slowly  walked  along. 

WE  CALLED  him  "Lord  Byron"  because  of  his 
pose.  Also,  his  physical  appearance  was 
Byronio,  with  a  sweep  of  dark  hair  across  his 
high  white  forehead — and  a  limp.  His  name,  however, 
was    McFarland— Robert    McFarland. 

McFarland  was  a  reporter  on  the  Standard.  And  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  we  disliked  him — the  paper  he 
worked  for;  then  there  was  his  aloof  and  ludicrous  pose, 
and  finally  he  made  a  gesture  toward  a  girl  whom  the 
gods,  with  a  nice  sense  of  proportion,  had  created  for 
young  Shepard.  On  all  three  counts  we  despised  Mc- 
Farland. 

And  when  I  speak  of  "we"  I  mean  the  world  that 
knew  him,  the  newspaper  men;  but  the  one  to  whom  this 
hatred  became  an  obsession  was  "Hat"   Hatton. 

Hatton  and  I  had  a  room  together  in  a  house  that 
cringed  back  from  a  street  which  long  ago  had  been  re- 
putable. I  would  like  to  forget  that  street,  the  house, 
the  room;  but  cannot.  Nor  can  I  forget  "Hat"  Hatton, 
or  young  Shepard,  who  bunked  in  with  us  more  than 
half  the  time,  or  "Lord  Byron"  and  the  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  the  darkness  before  dawn  of  a  spring  morning. 

Hatton,  Shepard,  and  McFarland — each  with  pe- 
culiar characteristics  is  worth  mentioning  in  turn;  but 
first  there  was  that  room.  On  the  front  of  the  dilapid- 
ated house,  second  floor,  it  had  a  large  rectangular  win- 
dow that  opened  out  upon  the  red  tin  roof  of  a  porch. 
Inside,  despite  this  window,  the  gloom  was  palpable. 
None  of  us  could  account  for  the  gloom.  It  would  take  a 
student  of  shadows  to  figure  it  out.  But  this  I  know — 
only  an  architect  whose  mind  had  toppled  from  the  sub- 
lime could  have  devised  that  discolored  marble  mantel- 
piece and  stuck  a  crooked  gas  jet  into  the  wall  at  an 
angle  that  would  cast  across  our  bed  the  misshapen 
shadow  of  a  man.  And  I  know  that  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  bed  we  could  gaze  down  upon  any  object  lying  on  the 
couch  by  the  window ... 

PROSPERITY  being  transitory  among  reporters, 
*  here  they  would  come  when  there  was  no  place 
else  to  sleep.  They  dubbed  it  The  Cave;  and  as  many 
as  four  have  slept  in  the  double  bed  and  two  on  thecouch. 
When  we  drifted  in  between  midnight  and  dawn  they 
would  be  waiting  downstairs  on  the  porch,  the  inter- 
mittent glow  of  their  cigarettes  forming  ruby  sparks  in 
the  darkness.  After  we  had  piled  into  the  house,  Hat- 
ton would  fix  the  front  door,  leaving  it  unlatched  for 
stragglers.  With  one  exception,  he  never  failed  to  do 
this.     But  on  that  night  he  carefully  locked  the  door. 

Now  Hatton  was  a  fighting  man  with  a  comical  streak 
through  his  nature.  He  had  shoulders  and  a  smile. 
And  sometimes  he  employed  the  one,  and  sometimes  the 
other.  When  he  smiled  you  remembered  him  by  the 
gap  between  his  front  teeth.  And  when  he  used  his 
shoulders  you  were  sure  never  to  forget  him.  People 
feared  Hatton  for  his  shoulders  and  liked  him  for  his 
smile. 

He  covered  police  for  the  Times-Star;  and  on  occa- 
sions none  too  rare,  when  he  came  home  at  dawn,  slight- 
ly unsteady  after  a  night  at  Monahan's — this  was  in 
the  last  spring  of  vintage — he  was  in  no  humor  to  have 
fun  poked  at  him.  But  at  that  hour,  of  course,  there 
were  sparrows.  And  thus  arose  his  sobriquet,  "Hat." 
No  doubt  there  are  sparrows  in  every  side  street,  lots  of 
them,  chirping  in  the  gray  dawn  when  no  one  should  be 


so  cheerful.  "Ridiculing  a  fellow  and  all  that,"  Hatton 
would    explain.     "Can't    stand    sparrows,    too    damn 

chirpy    "     And  uncertain  of  his  footing,  he  would 

amble  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  glare  up  at  the  offend- 
ing birds,  take  careful  aim  at  a  flock  in  a  tree,  and  let 
fly  at  them  with  his  hat.  Slow  and  tedious  process — 
going  home  at  dawn  with  "Hat"  Hatton! 

ON  THE  other  hand,  young  Shepard,  on  these  morn- 
ing journeys  homeward,  would  remonstrate  softly: 
"Sparrows  all  right.  No  use  hurting  sparrows.  Like 
to  hear  them  sing."  They  sang  to  him  of  Agatha. 
Shepard  had  loved  her  as  far  back  as  the  record  goes. 
It  was  written  in  their  birth  certificates. 

I  never  saw  Agatha,  but  at  midnight  I've  been  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  music  of  Shepard's  rhapsodies.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  she  was  the  most  divine  of 
earthly  creatures.  White  coral  was  her  throat,  and  like 
the  desert  stars  her  eyes  were  large  and  luminous. 
Et  cetera.  .  Even  Dick  Wetheral,  a  connoisseur  and  col- 
lector of  women,  admitted  that  Agatha  was  "an  eye- 
full."  "Pretty  little  thing,  dark,  and  fiery,  with  a 
chin  that  tilts  up.  If  Shep  gets  her — if — well,  she'll 
pilot  him  out  of  the  fog." 

Agatha,  it  seems,  was  not  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
mentally  befogged  men.  Her  father,  a  professor  of 
something,  had  been  asked  to  resign  from  some  univer- 
sity or  other  for  being  too  radical.  He  spent  his  time 
writing  unpublishable  books.  As  Wetheral  phrased 
it,  "Agatha's  pater  pulls  a  blank  for  the  family  to  live  on 
and  Agatha  fills  the  hiatus." 

"Stenographer?''     I    asked    unimaginatively. 

"No.  Works  in  a  book  shop.  Attends  to  the  order- 
ing and  things.  Sits  up  in  a  gallery  with  her  ankles 
crossed  and  her  black  eyes  smouldering.  She'll  make  a 
good  pilot  for  Shep.  You  know  what  I  mean — steer  his 
bark  out  of  the  fog  with  a  cool  hand ..." 

'TpHE  fog  in  which  he  moved  was  peculiar  to  Shepard. 
•»■  Lost  in  a  fog-bank  he  seemed  unable  to  get  any- 
where. You  would  have  to  know  him  to  understand 
this,  for  he  had  brains  of  a  sort,  brains  that  are  all  too 
rare;  yet  he  lacked  common  sense.  Perhaps  "visionary" 
is  the  word,  and  consequently  Shepard  was  a  hopeless 
failure  as  a  reporter. 

Also,  he  had  another  weakness,  for  which  we  liked 
him  tremendously;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  say 
why  the  old  Times-Star  kept  him  on  the  pay  roll.  If 
given  an  assignment  and  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  would 
bring  back  a  romance,  build  it  up  climax  on  climax 
and  end  with  a  denouement  that  was  like  the  breathless 
descent  in  a  parachute — with  its  surprisingly  gentle 
landing.  Shep  was  a  fictionist.  It  was  innate,  he 
could  not  help  it.  Just  a  youngster;  yet  all  of  us  were 
confident  that  some  day  allowing  for  wind  and  tide  and  a 
skilful  pilot  he  would  be  a  little  more  than  a  passable 
writer.  Agatha  would  make  a  man  of  the  boy  and  a 
celebrity  of  the  man. 

Even  "Hat"  Hatton,  the  least  emotional  of  us  all, 
felt  this:  "I  like  to  think  cf  those  two — Agatha  and 
Shep — wandering  through  life  as  if  it  were  a  garden — 
making  it  a  garden.  Good  Lord!  For  the  sordid  lot  of 
us  it's  grub,  grub,  grub  in  the  corn  and  cabbage  patches 


That  was  all  well  and  good  enough  for  the  future,  but 


getting  down  to  Shepard's  masterful  weakness  one  bumps 
against  a  hard  fact:  Gambling.  That  was  his  weak- 
ness— gambling.  Nothing  to  extenuate  the  crude  truth 
unless  one  flies  off  on  a  celestial  tangent  and  argues  from 
the  fairly  broad  generality  that  the  Creator,  Himself, 
is  a  gambler — for  men's  souls  at  that.  If  it  were  not« 
true  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  free  will.  But 
that  is  another  story,  for  Shep  gambled  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  motive  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  it 
from  being  wholly  reprehensible. 

I  HOPE  the  motive  will  save  him  in  your  eyes.  He 
was  pitting  pennies  against  happiness,  trying  to  win 
the  latter,  risking  the  few  dollars  left  over  from  his  pay 
each  week  with  the  perennially  pathetic  hope  that  some 
night  he  would  win  enough  to  finance  a  honeymoon. 

He  knew  himself  pretty  well,  knew  he  was  not  consti- 
tutionally able  to  save  penny  by  penny,  dollar  by  dollar. 
He  was  not  created  to«accomplish  so  splendid  a  thing, 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  be  penurious;  and  so  every 
Monday — the  Times-Star  paid  us  on  Mondays — after 
midnight  when  the  paper  had  gone  to  press  Shepard 
could  be  found  in  the  back  room  of  Al  Monahan's. 
Al's  was  wedged  in  between  the  ponderous  Times-Star 
building  and  King's  restaurant,  and  there  Shepard  lost 
consistently. 

He  never  won.  I  remember  the  day  he  received  a 
bonus  for  a  story  in  the  Sunday  paper.  "Agatha  is 
twenty-two  j'ears  old  tc-day  and  it's  the  twenty-second 
of  April,"  he  told  Hatton  and  me.  "To-night  I'm  going  to 
put  twenty-two  dollars  on  the  twenty-two."  He  couldn't 
lose.  He  laughed  infectiously.  They  were  going  to 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods  on  their  wedding  trip. 

THAT  night  we  watched  the  wheel  spin  around.  A 
man  back  of  us  tried  to  edge  his  way  in,  but  Hatton 
wouldn't  give  an  inch.  We  leaned  over  the  table,  and 
there  in  the  back  room  of  Al's  with  the  shaded  green 
light  pouring  its  rays  down  upon  the  heads  of  waiters, 
chauffeurs,  pressmen,  and  idler? — a  mass  of  male  human- 
ity— the  small  ivory  ball  rattled  and  jumped.  The 
wheel  spun  more  and  more  slowly.  Then  it  stopped 
with  a  click,  and  the  ball  rested  on  the  number  eight. 

I  looked  at  Shepard.  He  smiled  faintly— an  appeal- 
ing youngster  with  finely  chiseled  features  and  a  brush 
of   scrubby   hair. 

Later  that  night  Hatton  said,  "It's  a  damned  shame. 
All  he  needs  is  a  little  money,  just  a  few  hundred.  You'd 
think  he'd  win  once  in  a  while — the  law  of  averages  and 
all  that." 

But  he  never  did.  It  wasn't  written  that  he  was  to 
get    Agatha    that    way.     Hopeless. 

"But  he's  going  to  get  her,"  insisted  Hatton  with  his 
heavy  shoulders  hunched.  "Shep  is  going  to  marry 
Agatha."  That  is  all  he  said;  but  I  felt  certain  something 
else  was  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  thinking,  grimly,  about 
"Lord  Byron." 

Two  nights  later  we  saw  McFarland  at  King's.  He 
was  at  a  table  by  himself,  drinking  a  pint  of  ale.  He  sat 
alone,  for  that  was  part  of  his  pose — aloofness;  he  sat 
alone  and  people  were  looking  at  him — particularly 
women.  Out  of  a  soft  rolled  collar  arose  his  neck  like  a 
chiseled  column  capped  by  his  head  carefully  placed  a 
little  to  one  side.  As  we  watched  him,  our  dislike  all 
too  patent,  he  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  began  to 
write  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 

"Scribbling,  'Eany,.  meany,  miney,  mo!'  "  grinned 
Hat  Hatton,  showing  the  gap  between  his  front  teeth. 
"That  kind  of  thing  goes  with  some  people!  And  get 
that  rapt  expression!" 

I  STUDIED  McFarland's  profile:  deep  cut  features, 
high  white  forehead  crossed  by  that  sweep  of  dark 
hair.  Nothing  weak  about  the  nose  or  chin,  but  around 
the  mouth  the  muscles  seemed  drawn.  It  was  this  to 
which  Hatton  referred.  I've  seen  the  same  thing  since 
in  the  faces  of  other  men — a  curious  set  expression  of 
the  lips  and  something  hard  in  the  eyes,  almost  defiant. 
I  understand  now  what  it  means.     I  didn't  then. 

"Another  thing" — Hatton  could  not  keep  off  the  sub- 
ject— "he  doesn't  always  limp.  It's  nothing  but  a  part 
of  his  damned  pose.  I've  seen  him  start  out  on  his  assign- 
ments, saw  him  leave  the  Standard  yesterday,  and  he 
wasn't  limping  any  more  than  you  or  I.  But  wait  until 
he  gets  up  from  the  table,  just  wait,  with  people  watch- 
ing  him " 

Hatton's  shoulders  were  throwing  a  shadow  on  the 


?hite  damask  as  he  leaned  across  the  table  glaring  at 
McFarland.  His  dislike  was  slowly  changing  into  some 
thing  more  dynamic — hate.  "Think  of  women  falling 
for  that  kind  of  thing!  Intelligent  women — Agatha!" 
"All  becase  Shep  hasn't  a  few  hundred,"  I  put  in. 
"Uhm.  But  McFarland  isn't  going  to  get  her." 
We  continued  to  discuss  him  until  Hatton  made  a 
noise  in  his  throat  and  became  suddenly  silent.  Lord 
Byron  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  was  leaning  on  the 
table,  attracting  attention  by  his  unusual  height  and 
pallor;  or  else,  more  particularly  I  think,  by  the  defiant 
look  in  his  eyes  and  the  tense  expression  around  his 
mouth.  No  denying  that  the  women  in  the  restaurant 
were  gazing  at  him.  I  saw  two  of  them  whisper  to 
each  other.  Then,  with  all  eyes  upon  him,  he  moved 
slowly  between  the  tables  toward  the  door — limping 
perceptibly,  not  too  much,  not  overdoing  it  in  the  least; 
but  perceptibly. 

'TpWO  weeks  later  I  saw  Lord  B  yron  standing  at  the 
-^  curb  gazing  across  at  a  book  shop.  This  was  the 
shop  in  which  Agatha  worked,  and  the  conclusion  was 
irresistible:     McFarland  was  waiting  for  her. 

At  the  far  corner  I  paused.  People  were  leaving  the 
stores,  trickling  out;  the  street  became  crowded  with 
homeward-bound  employees,  men  and  women  and  girls, 
an  endless  procession  of  girls.  My  view  of  the  book 
shop  was  blocked  by  a  noisy,  colorful,  highly  perfumed 
crowd,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  employees 
of  the  little  book  shop  had  come  out  on  the  street;  but  I 
saw  McFarland  suddenly  step  down  from  the  pavement, 
take  a  few  steps  into  the  street,  then  stand  there  gazing 
across.  After  a  moment,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  turned 
and  moved  away  rather  more  rapidly  than  was  his  wont. 

"That's  strange,"  I  thought  to  myself;  and  that  night 
I  told  Hatton:  "McFarland  is  really  in  love  with  Shep's 
girl.  If  he  had  met  her.  That  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent.    But  just  watching  her  come  out  of  the  store.  ." 

Hatton  said  nothing.  But  the  next  day  young  Shep- 
ard  came  to  me.  "Hat  says  McFarland  was  waiting 
for   Agatha   yesterday." 

"I  don't  think  he  waited,  Shep.  He  was  there,  but 
turned  away  just  as  the  employees  were  coming  out  of  the 
store." 
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Shepard  pondered  this.  "Hatton  says  I  should  do 
something  drastic,  even  if  I  have  to  use  a  club!"  He 
grinned,  but  not  very  happily.  "I'm  not  much  of  a 
fighter,  you  know,  but  I'd  do  it  if  I  thought.  ..." 

I  waited,  but  he  did  not  finish  his  sentence. 

That  night  the  three  of  us  were  at  our  typewriters. 
Our  desks  faced  the  rectangular  opening — a  huge  well — 
on  three  sides  of  which  were  the  reportorial,  editorial, 
and  art  rooms.  On  the  fourth  side  were  the  library  and 
"morgue."  Up  from  the  basement  came  a  deep-throat- 
ed rumble  that  caused  the  old  building  to  vibrate.  The 
paper  had  gone  to  press. 

Hatton  cleared  away  the  fag  ends  of  City  Press  bulle- 
tins and  turned  to  young  Shepard.  "Well ....  did  you 
clout  him?"  Hatton  showed  the  gap  between  his  front 
teeth    good-naturedly. 

"No,"  said  Shepard  solemnly. 

Hatton  became  thoughtful,  slowly  rolling  a  cigarette, 
then:  "There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  man 
when  he  should  double  up  his  fist.  If  you  don't  do  it, 
Shep,  I'm  going  to  do  it  for  you.  The  next  time  you  see 
McFarland  hit  him,  and  hit  him  hard.  Do  the  talking 
afterwards.  Tell  him  to  keep  away  from  Agatha,  and 
if  he  doesn't,  hit  him  again.  Doesn't  matter  whether 
you  get  the  worst  of  it  or  not,  that  isn't  the  thing.  Also, 
tell  Agatha  why  you  did  it,  and  that  you're  going  to 
repeat  the  dose  every  time  she  sees  him ..."  This  was 
Hat  Hatton  of  the  shoulders  talking.  He  was  giving 
the  best  advice  he  knew.  He  liked  Shepard,  wanted  to 
fight  for  him;  but  that  would  humiliate  the  youngster, 
so  he  was  trying  to  get  him  to  fight  for  himself.  He  sat 
there,   shoulders   hunched. 

THAT  Wednesday  Agatha  telephoned  to  the  office. 
I  saw  Shepard  when  he  got  the  message,  saw  his 
face,  he  tried  to  grin;  but  I  heard  him  falter:  "Mahon- 
ey's  given  me  theater  tickets  for  tonight.  ..  I've  got 
theatre  tickets  for  tonight.  ..."  Ever  since  he  had  been 
on  the  Times-Star  he  had  taken  Agatha  each  Wednesday 
night  to  the  theater  or  to  hear  some  music.  She  had  told 
him  not  to  come  that  evening. 

Shepard  sat  at  the  telephone  a  long  while  after  hanging 
up  the  receiver,  then  got  his  hat  and  disappeared. 

I  had  the  dog  watch.     After  midnight  there  was  time 
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to  think  and  I  pondered  this  small  drama  that  was  being 
enacted  not  outside  but  within  the  shadow  of  the  press 
that  spent  its  energies  divulging  the  comedies  and  traged- 
ies of  the  world.  I  asked  myself  was  it  to  be  a  comedy 
or  tragedy?  or  like  most  of  life  a  mixture  of  the  two? 
The  fumes  of  printers'  ink  seemed  to  work  their  way  into 
my  brain,  producing  an  inebriety  of  profitless  thought. 
One  can  get  curious  ideas  and  hallucinations  in  a  news- 
paper shop.  The  eyes  stare  down  upon  the  littered 
floor  where  discarded  copy  and  torn  proofs  with  heel 
marks  upon  them  form  a  kind  of  mad  cubistic  picture, 
while  up  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  building  comes 
the  deep-throated  rumble  of  the  presses,  tones  and  under- 
tones, assailing  the  ear  and  beating  a  rhythm  into  the 
brain ...  What  was  Shepard  doing  with  his  night  off? 
If  he  had  taken  Hatton's  advice,  what  had  been  the 
outcome? 

I  GOT  to  thinking  about  McFarland  and  Agatha,  vis- 
ualized them:  Agatha  with  her  white  coral  throat 
and  smouldering  dark  eyes  looking  up  at  him,  laughing, 
as  they  slowly  walked  along;  McFarland  limping  slightly, 
not  too  much,  not  overdoing  it,  but  perceptibly  limping. 
It  wasn't  difficult  to  imagine  a  girl  being  attracted  by 
Lord  Byron.  But  take  the  thing  a  year  from  now  when 
his  pose  had  worn  her  patience  threadbare.     That  was 

the  thing  to  contemplate 

I  tried  to  size  up  the  two  men,  McFarland  and  She- 
pard. Both  were  in  love  with  her,  I  was  sure  of  this; 
but  there  are  degrees  of  love.  McFarland  was  a  mounte- 
bank— I  put  it  to  myself  in  that  way:  this  Lord  Byron 
is  a  mountebank  and,  it  follows,  his  love  is  charlatanic; 
while  Shepard  is  just  a  youngster,  a  curious  kind  of 
youngster  of  whom  a  woman  could  make  something  if 
she  had  the  vision  to  see  the  thing  that  was  clear  to  all 
of  us— if  she  could  see  it  and  would  take  the  smallest 
pains  to  bring  it  out.  But  a  wrong  turn  now,  at  this 
time  in  his  life,  that  was  the  danger,  a  wrong  turn  now 
and  in  a  year  or  so  Shepard  would  be  like  the  rest  of  us, 
laboring,  as  Hatton  had  put  it,  in  the  corn  and  cabbage 
patches.  Between  moments  that  night  I  seemed  to  see 
something  fine  being  lost  to  the  world,  something  inside 
young  Shepard  going  to  pieces  or  else  becomirg  coarse, 
which  was  worse. 


Now  he  had  left  the  pmth.       Somewhere  in    the  block  ahadowa  h<  doubled  toward  me. 
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Dick  Wetheral  and  llatton  dropped  in  for  a  moment 
shortly  after  two  o'clock.  Both  asked  if  I  had  seen  Shep. 
and  all  of  us  surmised  as  to  where  he  had  gone  and  what 
he  had  found  in  the  way  of  solace.  "Drinking  some 
place,"  was  llatton's  guess.  Wetheral  was  sponsor  for 
the  statement  that  McFarland  had  seen  Agatha  twice 
this  week,  Sunday  afternoon  and  again  tonight.  He 
summed  up  succinctly:  "McFarland  wants  Agatha, 
and  he'll  get  her." 

Hatton  heard  this.  His  head  was  buried  in  an  early 
edition.  He  did  not  look  up,  said  nothing;  but  I  saw 
his   shoulders. 

It  was  some  time  after  they  had  left  that  I  heard  a 
noise.  Far  off  it  sounded. 
The  presses  had  stopped 
suddenly,  leaving  heavy 
silence;  and  the  shadowy 
old  building  with  its  odd 
corners  and  waste  places 
had  the  feeling  of  empti- 
ness. The  door  leading  to  the 
editorial  room  was  locked, 
the  reportorial  room  desert- 
ed, floor  littered,  lights 
out.  Then  from  whence 
came  that  click,  clicking 
noise?  It  was  familiar 
enough  in  a  newspaper 
shop;  but  at  this  hour,  a 
ghostly  sound  as  if  some 
tormented  reporter  of  a 
bygone  day  had  broken 
his  bonds  to  finish  some 
unfinished  story.  I  enter- 
ed the  morgue,  black  as 
the  catacombs.  From  be- 
yond came  a  gleam  of 
light. 

In  the  library  I  found 
young  Shepard.  All  night 
he  had  been  writing,  and 
when  he  pulled  a  sheet 
from  the  typewriter  and 
glanced  up  to  see  me  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  he 
grinned  wearily — j  u  s  t  a 
youngster,  you  know,  seem- 
ingly ashamed  of  the  thing 
he   could   do   best. 

"Fiction?"     I     asked. 

"Not  exactly.  Just  an 
idea.  I  got  it  from  a 
news  story."  He  showed 
me  the  clipping:  Curious 
thing.  Doctors  had  sear- 
ed a  woman's  back,  burned 
blisters  on  it,  to  distract 
her  thought  from  some 
hideous  thing  that  had 
happened.  "Trying  to  save 
her  mind,"  Shepard  ex- 
plained. "Pitting  one  kind 
of  suffering  against  another. 
Sort  of  an  idea;  but  I 
wasn't  using  physical  pain, 
nothing  physical — merely 
the  conscience:  a  man  wil- 
fully searing  his  conscience 

Just  an  idea — a  man 

searing  his  conscience  to 
distract  his  mind  from  some 
other    kind    of    pain." 

"What     other     kind     of 


"No,  you  don't  understand,"  said  Shepard  quietly. 
"You  think  I  should  follow  Hatton's  advice." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  work  things  out  in  your  own 
way.     Hatton  is  Hatton." 

He  echoed  this.  "Hatton  is  Hatton.  Perhaps  Hat- 
ton was  right,  but  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  went  over  there 
this  afternoon,  just  after  Agatha  'phoned.  '  I  went  up 
to  the  Standard  office.  I  was  going  to  try  to  do  what 
Hatton  had  told  me  to  do— hit  McFarland,  hit  him  hard. 
But  I  didn't  even  speak  to  him."  Shepard  gathered 
up  the  sheets  of  typewritten  manuscript  scattered  over 
the  floor;  he  fumbled  them.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he, 
"I  like  McFariand.     I  don't  know  why,  but  I  hke  Mc- 


Al  with  his  usual  disregard  of  the  fitness  of  things  had 
served  us  hot  chowder — free  of  course — instead  of  crack- 
ers and  cheese.  Some  one  had  related  the  oft  told  tale 
about  the  Chicago  reporter  who  backed  a  moving  van 
up  to  the  Marshall  Field's  residence  and  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  hoax  got  hold  of  the  family  portraits  and  took 
them  to  his  paper  to  be  photographed;  some  one  else 
divulged  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  fire  had  been 
covered  from  Evanston  by  two  enterprising  reporters 
who  syndicated  their  stuff  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  A  grizzly  Washington  correspondent  who 
had  been  on  a  newspaper  with  George  Ade  became  re- 
miniscent ...    All  old  stuff. 

[AT   HATTON  plucked 


H^ 


I  could  see  McFarland  now — part  of   him   framed   by   the  window  above   the   couch. 


pain?"    I    asked. 

"I  don't  know  exactly— anguish,  something  he's  suffer- 
ing." He  ended  abruptly,  looked  up,  studied  my  face. 
"There's   nothing   personal,   you   know." 

"You  have  an  idea  there,  Shep.  A  man  wilfully  sear- 
ing his  conscience — rather  a  terrible  idea." 

"There's  no  personal  application,"  he  insisted.  He 
was  silent  for  a  time,  seemingly  revolving  something  in 
his  mind.  Presently  he  said  slowly,  .thoughtfully,  as  if 
he  were  the  first  man  who  ever  made  the  admission. 
"1  don't  know  anything  about  women." 

I  tried  not  to  smile  at  this.  "You  mean  Agatha?" 

"Yes...  I  want  to  ask  you  something,  something 
about  women." 

"You  mean   Agatha?"   I  asked  again. 

He  nodded  his  head.  "Last  Monday ...  .Would  a 
girl  send  for  a  man,  and  when  he  got  there  say  nothing 
about  it,  and  when  he  left,  if  she  had  never  done  it  be- 
fore, hold  to  him,  and  perhaps  cry  a  little,  if  she  was 
never  to  see  him  again?  Would  it  mean  that — that  she 
was  never  going  to  gee  him  again?" 

"I  don't  know,  Shep.  But  if  it  does  mean  she  is  never 
going  to  see  you  again,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Shep? 
Just  let  it  go  at  that?" 

"I'm  going  to  write." 

It  took  me  a  long  moment  before  I  could  say,  "I 
understand." 


Fariand " 

•  And  somehow,  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  liked  Shepard 
for   saying   that.     Intuitive   youngster! 

This  was  Wednesday  night.  Then  came  Saturday, 
the  night  I  want  particularly  to  tell  about. 

IT  STARTED  at  Al  Monahan's.  Escaping  from  the 
shadows  of  the  Times-Star  rotunda,  we  used  to  plunge 
down  five  steps  from  the  sidewalk  and  enter  Al's  through 
swinging  doors.  On  the  left  were  three  high-backed 
stalls;  next  to  these,  a  long  redwood  bar  with  mirrors 
reflecting  pyramids  of  sparkling  glasses  and  rows  of 
bottles  filled  with  colorful  liquids — amber,  violet,  red 
and  green.  Beyond  was  a  dingy  room  which,  after 
closing  hours,  was  shut  off  by  sliding  doors.  A  rear 
exit  led  to  an  alle^.  This  was  Monahan's — Al,  himself, 
in  ample  white  apron  polishing  glasses  and  shaking  up 
drinks  with  hands  as  large  as  hams.  It  is  gone  now,  of 
course,  and  its  ghost  would  hardly  recognize  the  place — 
a  lunch  room  where  food  is  dispensed  by  slot  machines. 
An  "automat"!     Good  Lord! 

Some  of  the  old  timers  had  dropped  in  that  night  and, 
as  always,  were  bewailing  the  good  days  before  the  City 
Press  and  schools  of  journalism  robbed  reporting  of  its 
genius  and  spontaneity.  We  were  sitting  in  the  stalls 
near  the  door,  the  smoke  was  thick,  the  night  warm,  and 


me  by  "the  sleeve.  He 
had  been  listening,  not 
saying  a  word,  his  shoulders 
hunched  moodily.  When  I 
glanced  around,  however, 
the  gap  was  showing  be- 
tween his  front  teeth.  I 
knew  something  was  up, 
felt  that  at  dawn  he  would 
be  throwing  his  hat  at  the 
sparrows,  and  catching  the 
contagion  of  his  humor, 
followed  him  half  way  down 
the  redwood  bar.  But  he 
waved  Al  aside  and  told 
me  in  a  voice  hardly  aud- 
ible: 

"Tonight  we're  going  to 
pull  the  funniest  newspaper 
stunt  on  record — the  kind 
they'll  be  rehashing  twenty 
years  from  now."  .Those 
were  very  nearly  his  exact 
words:  "Funniest  news- 
paper stunt  on  record," — 
funniest! 

Hatton  continued  in  low 
tones:  "Did  you  see  him 
when  he  entered?" 
"Who?"  I  asked. 
"His  Lordship.  He's  pre- 
sent and  among  us — Lord 
Byron  of  the  Standard. 
He  slipped  by  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  He's  there 
in  the  back  room  drinking 
free  soup  and  a  glass  of 
ale.  Look  at  his  pockets, 
look     cautiously!" 

There  was  nothing  par- 
ticularly startling  about  Mc- 
Farland being  at  Al's.  I 
had  seen  him  here  before, 
not  often,  but  occasion- 
ally. He  had  no  more 
money  than  the  rest  of  us, 
so  why  shouldn't  he  be 
drinking  free  soup?  "What's 
up?     Where's  the  stunt?" 

"He's  hiding  them  to- 
night," said  Hatton  im- 
pressively. "Does  that 
give  you  a  thrill?" 

It  did  not  give  me  a 
thrill,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I  hadn't  any 
idea  what  Hat  Hatton  was 
talking  about.  "Come  on 
outside."  He  beckoned. 
And  I  followed  through  the  swinging  doors  and  up  the 
five  steps  to  the  pavement. 

Hatton  drew  me  into  the  shadows  of  the  Times-Star 
rotunda.  "Lord  Byron's  hiding  them,"  he  repeated. 
"Have  you  read  the  Stawdardduring  the  past  two  weeks?" 
It  was  a  useless  question  and  Hatton  did  not  wait  for  a 
reply.  He  explained  that  the  Standard  had  hit  upon  a 
novel  advertising  scheme.  On  the  past  two  Saturday 
nights  several  hundred  small  envelopes  had  been  hidden 
in  the  park.  Each  envelope  contained  a  slip  entithng 
the  holder  to  a  prize.  The  cash  prizes  aggregated  five 
hundred  dollars  in  amounts  from  fifty  cents  to  fifty 
dollars;  the  remaining  slips  were  orders  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise — everything  from 
teething  rings  to  tombstones. 

I  began  to  get  an  inkling  of  what  was  in  Hatton's 
mind.     "The  point  is  the  money." 

"The  point  is.  Lord  Byron  is  hiding  these  envelopes 
tonight.  I  saw  them  sticking  out  of  his  pockets.  His 
pockets   are  bulging." 

"I  see.     You  want  to  waylay  him." 
"No.     Follow  him,  that's  all.     Follow  him  to  the  park. 
Every  time  he  sticks  an  envelope  under  a  bush  or  in  a 
tree  we'll  creep  up  and  take  it.  .  .  ." 

The  door  of  Al's  swung  open,  emitting  a  yellow  flare  of 
Continued    on    page   39 
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PICTURING   A    PREMIER 


A  Story  of  Hon.  John  Bracken,  of  Manitoba 

By      JOHN       M.      ELSON 


SEE  here,  Collars- 
cuffs-and-birds'- 
eggs,    when    are 
you  going  to  help ....?" 

The  speaker  was  a  hired  man,  wearing  overalls 
and  wide-brimmed  hat,  on  a  dairy  farm  in  the 
eastern  end  of  Ontario.  The  one  to  whom  his 
strange  words  were  applied  was  a  youth,  fonder  it 
would  seem,  from  the  cynical  pleasantry,  of  gath- 
ering birds'  eggs  than  he  was  of  hoeing  turnips  and 
■  milking  cows. 

Quite  a  lot  of  water  has  flowed  under  the  mills 
since  those  words  were  spoken,  and  Jack  Bracken, 
to  whom  they  were  made,  is  still  dressed  in  collars 
and  cuffs,  but  instead  of  collecting  the  product  of 
the  feathered  tribe  he  is  standing  to-day  with 
both  feet  on  the  top  of  the  public  ladder.  He  is 
picking  plums  off  the  tree  of  honor  in  Manitoba. 
To  such  titles  as  professor,  president  of  an  agri- 
cultural college,  author  of  two  standard  books  on 
dry  farming  and  father  to  four  sturdy  sons,  he  has 
added,  by  way  of  variety,  one  or  two  more  appel- 
lations such  as  "Honourable"  and  "Prime  Min- 
ister." 

It  is  qu'te  a  long  way  from  that  dairy  farm  to 
the  Prime  Minister's  chair  and  it  has  been  uphill 
all  the  way,  but  John  Bracken,  the  Leeds  County 
boy,  has  climbed  it.  He  has  got  to  the  summit  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  an  age  when  most  men 
are  just  beginning  to  cut  their  political  wisdom 
teeth.  [He,  too,  of  course,  may  be  only  starting  to 
cut  his,  a  matter  upon  which  bearded  time  will 
pass  judgment  later  on,  but  meanwhile  he  has 
arrived  somewhere.  It  is  important  for  the  young 
to  note  that  he  has  done  more  in  those  thirty-nine 
years  than  play  marbles. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  majestic  St.  Law- 
rence, where  it  widens  out  to  embrace  the  beauty 
of  a  thousand  islands,   nestles  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Gananoque.    Into  the  town's  lap  empties 
the  Gananoque  river  whose  dark  waters  wind  and 
meander  down  from  among  the  hills  and  valleys 
that  stretch  away  to  the  Rideau  lake  region.  Run- 
ning back  like  a  white  ribbon,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  stream,  is  a  country  road  bordered  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west  by  farm  buildings,  scat- 
tered fields  of  grain,  pasture  lands  where  cattle 
graze,  and  rugged  elevations  from  which  granite 
outcroppings  protrude  their  ragged  noses.    After 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  of  varying  course  it  climbs 
a  hill,  on  whose  brow  stands  a  modest  church  with 
stone-marked  mounds,  and  then  it  divides,  one 
fork  continuing  northward  to  Seeley's  Bay,  the 
other  turning  to  the  right   past    EUisville  and  on 
to  Lyndhurst.    A  short  distance  in  this  latter  direction 
and  the  highway  takes  a  dip  into  quiet  lowlands  where 
the  heavy  verdure  is  of  a  rich  dark  green  and  where  the 
stillness  of  a  summer  evening  is  broken  only  by  an   occa- 
sional motor  car  or   the    screech  of  a  bird  in  the  forest 
patches. 

Here,  tucked  away  in  one  of  the  great  pockets  of  Leeds 
county  and  among  the  rambling  acres  in  which  the 
Bracken  family  took  deep  root  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
of  last  century,  stands  a  little,  old,  red  cottage.  It  is  so 
humble  and  diminutive  as  to'  scarcely  declare  its  exist- 
ence, and  yet  within  it  for  a  while  lived  sturdy  stock, 
beneath  its  roof  a  provincial  prime  minister  was  born. 

•"pHERE  were  three  Bracken  boys  of  those  fifty  or 
-*•  sixty  years  ago  who  took  hold  of  the  plow  when  their 
lamented  father  finished  his  furrow.  They  were 
strongly  built  fellows  named  William  P.,  who  is  the  eldest, 
Ephraim,  the  second  son  and  father  of 
the  young  premier,  and  George.  These 
three  fell  heir  to  more  than  the  four  hun- 
dred acres  that  extended  among  the  un- 
dulating granite  formations.  They  were 
left  a  legacy  also  of  stability  and  character. 
Ephraim  with  his  young  wife  lived  for  a 
while  in  the  little  red  cottage,  and  it  was 
there  that  John,  now  become  a  prominent 
figure,  was  born.  Soon  however  a  large 
and  fine  brick  home  was  built  just  across 
the  road  and  henceforth  the  little  house 
was  forsaken  for  the  big  one.  Later  still 
Ephraim  moved  again  to  a  broad  farm  two 
or  three  miles  to  the  north  and  overlook- 
ing the  tranquil  sheet  of  water  known  as 
Seeley's  Bay.  Around  the  latter  home- 
stead, and  the  public  school  serving  it, 
are  woven  many  memories  which  Premier 
John  Bracken  may  often  recall  when  he 
isn't  balancing  on  the  tight  rope  which 
Hon.  T.  C.  Norris  so  recently  abandoned. 
Should  he  not  have  time  between  delega- 


HON.    JOHN    BRACKEN. 
The   Youthful    Premier   Elect   of   Manitoba. 

tions,  council  sittings,  discussions  with  opulent  callers 
and  untangling  agrarian  knots,  to  refresh  his  mind  with 
these  early  associations,  there  can  be  no  objection  if  other 
people  do  it  for  him.  The  countryside  still  likes  to  think 
of  him  as  the  boy  of  many  harmless  pranks  instead  of  the 
man  in  high  office,  for  the  little  amusing  incidents  of  life 
stick  to  a  name  like  birthmarks  to  an  Ethiopian. 

"Johnny  seems  to  have  a  faculty  for  landing  on  his  feet 
right  side  up,"  said  one  of  his  cousins  to  me,  as  he  laughed 
over  early  incidents  in  which  they  all  had  taken  some 
part.  "You  see  that  barn,  over  there?"  he  asked  pointing 
in  its  direction.  "Well,  when  Johnny  was  a  youngster,  he 
was  running  on  a  board  across  the  silo  when  he  struck  his 
head  on  another  he  hadn't  noticed  above  him.  He  fell  a 
good  many  feet  to  the  bottom  but  he  didn't  hurt  himself 
beyond  spraining  his  wrist.    Lucky  boy,  I'll  tell  you." 

"Yes,"  joined  another  relative  as  one  like  suggested 
the  next,  "and  do  you  remember  how  the  hired  man  would 
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The.  Color  and  Romance  of  India 

ALAND  of  bright  sunshine  and  dark  faces,  a  land  of  color,  of  glamour, 
or  romance.  Of  fierce  action  and  of  smouldering  hates.  Such  is  the 
settmg  of  W.  A.  Fraser's  newest  story,  "Caste."  It  is  a  story  of  the  India 
that  Mr.  Fraser  knows  so  well  and  pictures  so  vividly.  In  announcing  this 
serial  to  commence  with  the  October  issue,  we  feel  that  we  are  offering  to 
our  readers  something  that  will  have  for  them  the  zest  of  novelty.  Ihose 
who  know  Mr.  Fraser,  and  he  is  an  old  and  tried  friend  with.  MacLean's 
Magazine  readers,  will  look  forward  to  a  story  of  rapid  action  and  a  breath- 
less climax,  and  in  no  single  particular  will  they  be  disappointed.  Remember 
the  story — "Caste." 
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get  out  of  humor  when 
Johnny  u?ed  to  come 
out  to  the  farm  from 
school?" 
There  was  a  ready  reply.    "Certainly  I  do." 
"Jack,  you  know,  would  be  dressed  up  in  his 
best  togs,  just  as  he  came  from  high  school   at 
Brockville  and  he  wouldn't  hurry  about   taking 
them   off,   either.     Instead   of  getting   into   old 
jeans  he  often  went  gathering  birds'  eggs.     That 
annoyed  the  hired  man  who  wanted  him  to  help 
with  the  work  and  chores.    So  the  old  fellow  took 
to  calling    Jack  'Collars-cuffs-and-birds'-eggs'.     I 
can  hear  him  saying  that  as  well  as  if  'twas  yester- 
day." 

"And  did  young  Jack  get  out  of  humor  at  this 
name?"  I  asked. 

"Oh  no,  it  didn't  fizz  on  him.  He  never  seemed 
to  get  mad  about  anything.  Cool  as  a  cucumber. 
Just  went  on  his  way,  but  the  hired  man  didn't 
get  him  to  do  much  work,  just  the  same." 

There  was  another  good-natured  laugh  among 
the  men  who  sat  around  on  the  grassy  knoll  telling 
these  stories  of  former  years. 

"Jack,  I  guess,  liked  study  better  than  chores 
on  the  farm,  was  that  it?"    I  enquired. 

"Well  I  think  likely!  He  could  work  when  he 
had  to  and  would  do  his  share  when  he  took  a 
notion,  but  school  affairs  were  more  in  his  line." 

The  conversation  rambled  on  from  one  little 
occurrence  to  another,  throwing  a  clear,  impar- 
tial light  on  the  characteristics  of  youth.  The 
old  pond  where  an  unreliable  raft  was  shoved 
around  and  from  which  more  than  one  childish 
mariner  fell  into  dirty  water,  the  hills  where 
sleigh  rides  were  taken,  the  open  glades  where 
more  than  one  wrestling  match  was  watched  and 
many  more  spots  were  fondly  recalled  by  friends 
and  neighbors  who  without  exception  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  lad  who  went  from  among 
them  to  make  a  name  elsewhere. 

"He  was  the  greatest  chap  you  ever  saw  to  play 
games  and  scuffle,"  said  his  cousin.  "He  was 
teasing  somebody  all  the  time,  just  for  nonsense 
and  play.  And  he  was  a  husky  fellow,  too.  It 
took  a  pretty  good  man  to  handle  him.  You 
couldn't  say  anything  bad  about  him  if  you  tried, 
for  he  took  everything  as  fun  and  was  so  good- 
natured  about  it." 

"I  used  to  chuckle  more  than  once,"  added 
still  another  cousin,  "when  his  mother,  after  he 
got  a  fair  size,  tried  to  punish  him  for  being  into 
mischief.  He  would  pick  her  right  up  under  his 
arm,  put  her  do<vn  in  a  chair  and  then  laugh  and 
tell  her  not  to  move.  Of  course  she  would  melt  and  he 
wouldn't  get  any  thrashing." 

In  these  and  other  anecdotes  are  to  be  found  the  ele- 
ments that  in  high  school  and  college  were  rapidly  devel- 
oped into  leadership.  A  good  sportsman  among  students 
soon  wins  a  following.  "Jack"  Bracken,  as  he  was  then 
known,  is  remembered  by  class  mates  as  one  of  thebest all- 
round  men  who  ever  passed  through  the  0.  A.  C.  In 
football  particularly  he  was  a  star.  And  when  a  glance  is 
taken  at  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  since  made 
their  mark  in  agricultural  learning  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
classes  at  the  O.  A.  C.  in  Bracken's  time  had  some 
pretty  good  mental  talent.  It  is  indeed  a  rather  formid- 
able list  and  includes  such  figures  as  Prof.  R.  R.  Graham 
and  Prof.  Lawson  Caesar  of  the  O.  A.  C.  staff;  Prof. 
Crow,  formerly  a  member;  Prof.  A.  H.  MacLennan,  re- 
cently appointed  in  charge  of  horticulture,  etc.;  Mr.  R.  S. 
Duncan,  director  of  agricultural  representatives  in  On- 
tario; Mr.  F.  C.  Hart,  director  of  the  mar- 
kets branch;  H.  R.  McMillan,  Ph.  D.,  one 
of  the  big  men  in  forestry:  the  late  C.  R. 
Klinck,  plant  breeding  specialist  in  the 
O.  A.  C.  department  of  agronomy;  Prof. 
D.  A.  Jones,  in  charge  of  the  bacteriology 
branch  of  the  0.  A.  C;  Horace  A.  Craig, 
department  of  agriculture.  Alberta;  and 
W.  A.  Munro,  superintendent  of  Domin- 
ion experimental  farms,  Rosthern,  Sask. 
Not  all  were  in  Bracken's  class,  but  all 
were  in  attendance  at  the  college  during 
his  course  and  recall  what  a  splendid 
sportsman  and  student  he  was. 

"As  a  half-back,"  said  Prof.  Mac- 
Lennan in  speaking  of  him,  "he  was  per- 
haps the  best  and  certainly  one  of  the 
cleanest  sportsmen  that  ever  passed 
through  the  college.  There  have  been 
other  good  ones,  but  Bracken  was  a  prince 
of  good  fellows,  a  gentleman  and  a  power- 
ful player.  I  doubt  if  Varsity  has  pro- 
Cnritini"''  ■■"   '"""■  ■'**/ 
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AS  A  SAINT  on  earth 
/-%  Mugsy  was  not  a  suc- 
-^  *■  cess.  It  follows  as  a 
inatlor  of  course  with  no  de- 
sire to  whittle  the  theology  of 
the  thing  to  an  extreme  point 
-that  if  there  is  a  heaven  for 
good  little  dogs  the  chances  are 
he  will  not  be  "among  those 
present."  When  one  recalls 
his  misdemeanors  in  the  fleth 
it  is  more  than  reasonable  to 
suppose  before  golden  gates 
swing  open,  and  bones  (doubt- 
less the  accepted  musical  instru- 
ment in  a  canine  paradise  i 
are  presented  for  a  stainless 
life,  there  would  be  of  necessity 
a  long  period  of  some  such  state 
as  purgatory.  That  would  go 
hard  with  our  old  dog,  for  pa- 
tience was  not  his  cardinal  virtue. 
Eternal  bliss  that  had  to  be 
purchased  at  such  a  cost  would 
not  seem  worth  the  price. 

If  unswerving  affection  and 
the  staunchest  loyalty  do  not 
qualify  a  dog  for  a  seat  among 
the  saints  of  his  class,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  he  may  ul- 
timately hereafter  find  himself 
in  another — and  perhaps  more 
populous — circle.  There  being 
no  certainty  about  the  matter. 
we  can  only  hope  for  the  best 
for   an    old   friend. 

Mugsy  was  a  wire-haired  fox 
terrier     of     patrician     lineage. 
He  was  no  snob,  however,  and 
had    no    class    prejudices    like 
some  of  the  canine  aristocracy. 
He    had    brains,    and    natural, 
human    instincts,    an    affection- 
ate disposition,   and  a  wayward, 
devil-may-care     streak     in     his 
make-up,  the  blending  of  which 
made   a   composite   that   occas- 
ioned  much  joy — and  quite  as 
much   sorrow.     That    "Catch," 
his  mother,  had  all   the  points 
of    a    first-class    show    dog,    a 
lengthy  string  of  prizes,  and  altogether  a  large, 
much  sought-after  and  noble  family,   did  not 
interfere  with  this  particular  son's  enjoyment 
of  life.     On  the  contrary  he  seemed  to  glory  in 
his  democratic  ideas  of  life  and  ungyved  free- 
dom. 

Mugsy,  therefore,  came  by  some  of  his  way- 
wardness naturally  enough.     His  mother  was 
a  patrician,  yet  she  was  no  roman-nosed  prude.     She, 
too,  could  unbend  and  chase  cats  with  keen  relish,  es- 
pecially in  druggists'  back  shops  where  a  thousand  bottles 
were  sometimes  scattered  in  the  wake  of  a  wild  hunt. 

"Hindu,"  sire  of  Mugsy,  was  a  gentleman  by  nature. 
He  had  unmistakably  all  the  earmarks  of  good  breeding 
—a  quiet  dignity,  noble  appearance,  easy  manners,  ex- 
treme good  nature  and  a  faculty  for  making  readily  the 
right  type  of  friends. 

AS  SOMETIMES  happens  in  the  best  families,  how- 
■^»-  ever,  the  son  this  story  is  about  was  not  a  perfect 
specimen,  in  physique,  in  temper,  or  in  morals.  His 
primary  defects  were  a  coat  a  bit  too  soft  and  hind  legs  a 
bit  too  long  for  a  prize-winning  wire-haired  fox  terrier. 
Of  his  temper  and  his  morals  more  later. 

Truly  he  was  no  saint.  When  an  irate  chicken  owner 
traced  him  to  his  lair  and  in  our  apologetic  presence 
pomted  an  accusing  finger  at  his  woolly  head  and  wra'th- 
fully  exclaimed:  "There's  the  dog  did  it— killed  one  of 
my  chickens,  he  did:  durn  his  hide!"  Then  we  said  em- 
phatically he  was  a  little  sinner.  Mugsy,  with  the  trait 
attributed  to  criminals,  generally  stayed  to  hear  the 
accusation.  He  would  look  meekly  innocent  at  his 
angry  traducer,  or  perhaps  dart  a  scornful  glance  at  him, 
meaning  unmistakably:  "Well,  didn't  the  fool  hen  de- 
serve her  fate?  She  fussed  so,  it  made  me  hot.  I  hate 
fussy  hens!"  In  either  case  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  walked  haughtily— but  most  circumspectly— 
from  an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  He  did  that  effec- 
tively; quite  as  effectively  as  the  job  he  had  made  of 
killing  the  late-lamented  chicken.  He  might  make  a 
bold  or  a  dignified  get-away,  but  he  had  no  delusions 
about  his  fate.  He  knew  he  had  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin  and  that  in  due  course  punishment  would  be 
meted  out  to  him  in  full  measure. 


MujEsy  sauntered  in.  wandered  leia- 
nrely  up  the  aisle,  across  the  frunt 
of  the  church  under  the  minteter's 
niMie.    down    another    aiale 


guilt    he    was 
handling. 


safe    from    man- 


H' 


MUGSY 

By    JOHN     BRUCE     COWAN 

A  SIMILAR  scene,  with  tears  instead  of  dire  threats, 
-'^  would  be  enacted  when  a  cat  had  bit  the  dust  and 
left  an  aching  void  in  some  feminine  heart.  Mugsy 
had  little  sympathy  with  tears  and  feminine  hearts,  and 
a  cat  more  or  less  in  his  young  life  meant  nothing: 
there  were  plenty  other  eats.  It  was  no  worry  of 
his  to  make  explanations  and  pay  the  bills.  To  have 
angry  words  and  perhaps  a  kick  directed  at  him  was  a 
bit  embarrassing,  but  he  shrewdly  suspected  we  did  not 
love  cats,  and  a  period  of  calculated  absence  and  a  judi- 
cious approach  soon  righted  matters.  He  knew — 
never  a  dog  better — when  the  storm  signals  were  lower- 
ed. In  spite  of  his  worst  deviltry  he  was  such  a  vital, 
affectionate  little  beggar,  and  would  push  his  snout  so 
insinuatingly  on  one's  knee,  he  could  not  be  resisted  for 
long. 

When  the  police  appeared  on  the  scene — fortunately 
that  did  not  occur  often  andlwas  an  event — to  inform  us  a 
complaint  had  been  lodged  that  Mugsy  and  an  Airedale 
friend  called  "Patch"  had  played  tag  on  a  new-born 
lawn  and  we  would  have  to  keep  him  tied  up;  or  that  he 
had  chased  pheasants  out  of  season,  or  had,  when 
calling  on  lady  friends,  sung  serenades  unmelodious  and 
weird  at  unearthly  hours  and  disturbed  the  slumbers  of 
law-abiding  but  unsympathetic  citizens — the  same  pen- 
alty of  incarceration  being  attached  for  each  offence,— 
Mugsy,  with  an  uncanny  sense  of  impending  trouble,  was 
on  hand  to  hear  the  verdict.  He  invariably  followed 
the  blue-coat  up  the  front  steps  and  stood  nonchalantly 
near  while  the  door-bell  was  rung.  After  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  he  would  yawn,  stretch  guardedly 
(his  eye  peeled  for  any  untoward  movement)  and  with  a 
bored  look  would  curl  up  and  go  to  sleep  at  the  law-guard- 
ian's feet.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  until  after  in- 
vestigation  and   the   establishing   of   his   unmistakable 


IS   view    of    these    matters 

doubtless  was  that  a  young, 
soft,  springy  lawn  was  an  ideal 
place  for  gay  young  dogs  to  romp 
and  it  was  unjust  and  heartless 
to  restrain  legitimate  sport. 
In  the  back  of  his  woolly  nood- 
le the  idea  had  probably  lodged 
also  there  was  fieither  sense  nor 
reason  in  denying  a  chap  the 
joy  of  stalking  pheasants;  for 
what  more  innocent  sport,  what 
carried  a  greater  thrill,  than  to 
spring  suddenly  and  see  those 
splendid  birds  ri.se  noisily  and 
to  hear  the  music  and  whirr  of 
strong  wings  as  they  sailed 
away  like  airships.  And-^he 
probably  argued — are  not  nat- 
uralists and  great  minds  in 
biology,  perhaps  without  ex- 
ception, apologists  for  healthy 
young  animals  calling  on  their 
lady  friends  and  serenading,  in 
shrill  tenor  or  quavering  bari- 
tone, "when  the  year  is  in  the 
spring."  "The  master  instinct" 
John  Burroughs  calls  this  tend- 
ency. So  why  should  I — he 
may  have  reasoned  further — 
be  different,  and  why  should 
people  complain  and  policemen 
interfere    when    it    is 

"the  one  divine  event 
Toward  which  thewhole  creation 

moves." 

OUR    dog    had    no    fear    he 
would  be  tied  up  and  kept 
in.      Dogs — some     dogs — have 
the  uncanny  sense  of  knowing 
their    master's    mind.     Mugsy 
knew,  I  am  positive,  we  would 
prefer  to  have  the  owner  of  a 
lawn   "just   coming  along   nice- 
ly"  wreak   vengeance   on    him, 
than   that   we   should   be   com- 
pelled  to   break   his  spirit   and 
ruin  his  temper  and  digestion  by  making  him 
live  on  the  end  of  a  leash.     He  knew  with  us 
his  life  would  be  either  untrammelled  freedom 
or  a  quick,  quiet  route  to  eternity.     The  little 
beggar  took  full  advantage  of  the  knowledge. 
From  his  earliest  days  Mugsy  manifested  a 
disposition  to  do  as  he  jolly  well  pleased.     In 
many    respects    he    was    a    law    unto    himself. 
When  he  wanted  to  bark,  he  barked.     W'hen  he  wanted 
to  race  a  motor  car,  he  raced  it.     When  he  wanted  to  go 
on  a  spree,  or  chase  a  chicken — one  of  the  feathered  sort, 
—or  roll,  that  was  what  he   did.     All    the    scolding  or 
training  or  threats  that  were  applied  availed  nothing. 
He  would  stand  at  a  safe  distance,  the  very  devil  in  his 
eye,  his  tail  wagging  vigorously,  a  challenge  in  his  whole 
attitude,  and  say:     "Catch  me  if  you  can!"     I  know,  too, 
he  had  a  sense  of  humor. 

It  often  seemed  as  though  he  had  a  certain,  and  per- 
haps natural,  amount  of  energy  to  work  off,  and  until 
he  was  exhausted  he  was  triumphantly  defiant. 

Why  keep  such  a  dog?  the  unsympathetic  will  ask. 
These  traits  of  cussedness  were,  strangely  enough,  part 
of  his  charm.  Though  wayward,  he  was  amazingly 
quick  to  get  an  essential  idea.  The  majority  of  things  he 
persisted  in  doing  were  not  destructive,  but  were  in  real- 
ity  harmless. 

About  the  garden — our  garden,  I  amend — a  scolding 
for  an  offence  seemed  enough;  Mugsy  did  not  repeat 
that  particular  offence.  These  experimental  crimes 
against  the  sanctities  of  the  garden  were  committed  for 
the  most  part  in  his  puppy  days.  I  recall  one  occasion 
when  I  caught  him  and  his  boon  companion,  the  Aire- 
dale, Patch,  busy  mutilating  a  small  Irish  yew  tree  that 
grew  at  the  front  gate.  With  joy  unbounded  one  would 
worry  off  a  branch  and  back  away  shaking  it  in  his  teeth, 
while  the  other  advanced  to  the  slaughter.  They  were 
as  keen  on  destruction  as  a  couple  of  youngsters  dissect- 
ing Grandad's  watch.  The  fun  was  fast  and  furious. 
So  intent  were  they  on  the  sport  they  were  unprepared 
for  the  punishment  that  descended  like  an  avalanche. 
Mugsy  had  a  distaste  for  yew  trees  from  that  time. 

Even  as  a  puppy  Mug.sy  had  resourcefulness  in  look- 
ing after    himself.      When     two     months    old    he  was 
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missing  for  an  afternoon  and  night.  Many  good  dogs 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  about  that  time  and  we 
concluded  the  chances  of  recovering  him  were  slight. 
While  sitting  at  breakfast  next  morning,  however,  there 
was  a  patter  on  the  back  steps,  his  woolly  head  was 
thrust  cautiously  in  at  the  open  door,  and  he  frisked  in 
immensely  pleased  with  himself.  Where  he  had  spent 
the    night    we    never    learned. 

Mugsy  was  stolen  once  but  his  recovery  was  easily 
accomplished.  His  abductor  was  known  to  have 
"found"  dogs  before — and  to  have  returned  them  to 
grateful  owners  for  a  stipulated  sum! 

About  this  stage  of  his  career  we  amused  ourselves 
frequently  in  the  evening,  while  Mugsy  was  supposedly 
dozing  peacefully  in  the  kitchen,  remarking  in  an  under- 
tone, "Shall  we  go  for  a  walk?"  to  see  him  scramble 
from  his  box  and  run  to  the  front  door  to  wait  for  the 
promised  tramp. 

It  was  a  mystery  in  his  tender  years  when,  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  street,  Mugsy  could  apparently 
distinguish,  from  all  who  passed  the  house,  the  foot- 
steps of  Hindus  and  Chinamen.  Many  could  pass  and 
not  draw  a  =ound  from  him,  but  if  he  growled,  almost 
certainly  a  Chink  or  a  Hindu  was  going  by.  We 
could  account  for  this  in  no  way  than  that  he  had  learned 
to  distinguish  the  shuffle  of  the  Chinese  serving  class,  or 
the  deliberate  step  of  most  Hindus.  Strong  as  many  of 
the  latter  are,  it  was  hardly  believable  he  could  smell 
them  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet. 

When  about  a  year  old  Mugsy  displayed  a  marked  in- 
dication of  the  terrier's  natural  jealousy.  Before  we 
had  any  children  a  little  girl  had  come  to  stay  with  us  for 
a  few  days.  She  arrived  about  bedtime  and  was  put  to 
sleep  shortly  afterwards.  Mugsy  had  poked  about  try- 
ing to  get  the  drift  of  unusual  happenings,  alert  to  chal- 
lenge any  show  of  affection,  and  evidently  not  any  too 
well  pleased  with  the  turn  of  events.  The  following 
morning  when  I  left  my  bedroom  a  sad-eyed  dog  met  me, 
limping  painfully,  a  forepaw  held  in  the  air,  and  a  woe- 
ful expression  that  said  plainly:  "I'm  in  a  very  bad  way, 
you'll  have  to  be  mighty  good  to  me!"  I  examined  the 
paw  he  held  aloof  so  carefully  but  could  find  nothing 
the  matter  with  it;  when  I  touched  it  though  he  whined 
and  looked  piteously  at  me.  I  was  concerned.  Until 
I  had  breakfast  and  got  away  to  business  he  limp- 
ed about  the  house,  evidently  in  great  pain.  No 
sooner  had  I  got  out  of  sight  than  he  ran  down  the 
steps  without  difficulty  and  sported  gleefully  on 
the  lawn,  seemingly  much  pleased  at  the  joke  he 
had  played  in  his  appeal  for  sympathy. 

IN  RECALLING  his  seven  al'-toc-jhort  years  of 
life  many  things  that  amused,  embarrassed  or  in- 
terested us  stand  out  distinctly.  Those  were 
strenuous  years. 

Very  early  in  his  career  Mugsy  followed  us  to 
church.  No  meek  and  lowly  attitude  of  "waiting 
patiently  about  till  Mary  did  appear"  was  in  his 
make-up.  He  had  instead  an  insatiable  curiosity, 
and  chose  his  own  time  to  satisfy  it.     When  every- 

!iing  was  quiet,  the  sermon  was  launched  and  the 

.<hers   dozed    peacefully    at   their    posts,    Mugsy 
sauntered    in,    wandered    leisurely    up    the    aisle, 
across  the  front  of  the  church  under  the  minister's 
nose,   down   another   aisle,  sniffing  at   protruding 
petticoats   or  silk   .'^tockings   or   rubbing   casually 
against    spotless    trouser    legs,    drawing    wrathful 
glances  from  some,  a  smile  or  a  snig- 
ger from   others,   continuing    an   un- 
hurried  inspection,   while   his   unfor- 
tunate owners  sat  petrified  and  hor- 
ror-stricken, and  as   innocent-'.ooking 
as  a  guilty  conscience  and  sense  of 
responsibility    would    permit.     What 
his  next  act  of  desecration    would  be 
we  could   only  surmise.     We   prayed 
fervently  he  would  fail  to  locate  us. 
There  was  silent  but  unbounded  joy 

'.'hen  an  usher  wakened,  grabbed  him 

ind  escorted  him  unceremoniously  to 
•  he  door. 


MUGSY  got  the  habit  and  liked 
going  to  church.  On  one  oc- 
'Msion  he  got  into  the  choir  loft.     He 

.as  well  known  in  the  community 
itid  ordinarily  popular.     On  this  par- 

ii'ular  morning  he  had  been  rolling 
ind  did  not  smell  exactly  like  a  bed 
"f  violets  after  a  June  shower,  conse- 
quently his  admirers  took  a  sudden  and 
violent  dislike  to  him.  The  choir 
leader  poked  at  him  surreptitiously 
with  a  polished  shoe.  Mugsy  was 
not  accustomed  to  such  treatment 
and  looked  wrathfully  at  his  disturb- 
'T,  moved  a  few  inches  further  off. 
;ind  remained  at  his  post  until  the 
Mtter   end    of    an    unusually   lengthy 

(Tvice.  , 


After  being  ejected  on  various  occasions,  sometimes 
quietly,  sometimes  forcibly,  Mugsy  finally  got  the  idea 
he  was  not  permitted  the  same  freedom  and  indulgence 
at  church  that  he  was  permitted  at  home.  He  gradually 
acquired  the  habit  of  halting  at  the  door  and  waiting 
patiently,  with  a  numerous  company  of  friends,  until  our 
reappearance. 

It  will  long  remain  a  disturbed  memory  how,  in  a  tense 
moment  during  the  solemn  communion  service  in  a  Pres- 
byterian church,  Mugsy  lifted  up  his  voice  in  strident 
tones  outside,  and  our  little  boy  startled  and  doubtless 
shocked  the  congregation  by  shouting  in  a  commanding 
voice:  "Mudsy!  Mudsy!  Stop  that!"  A  scathing 
lecture  on  the  sanctity  of  some  things  was  forcibly  deliv- 
ered  to   that   dog   afterwards. 

MUGSY  turned  up  unexpectedly  and  without  invita- 
tion at  a  political  meeting  once.  With  the  same 
desire  for  the  spotlight  that  budding  orators  manifest, 
he  chose  as  point  of  vantage  a  prominent  position  on  the 
platform — this  time  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  lady  of  political  prominence.  With  cock- 
ed ear  and  quizzical  expression  he  looked  up  into  her 
face  plainly  saying:  "What's  all  this  about?  Well,  I'm 
here.  You  may  proceed."  His  sudden  appearance  and 
his  expression  created  a  roar  of  laughter — as  trivial 
incidents  at  such  meetings  frequently  will.  With 
ready  wit  the  speaker  leaned  to  pat  him,  smiled  and 
good-naturedly  observed  he  was  surely  an  intelligent 
dog  to  be  interested  in  politics  as  expounded  by  her  side. 
What  might  have  been  an  embarrassing  situation,  cul- 
minating in  the  ejection  of  a  too-curious  dog,  was  turned 
into  a  good  joke.  Mugsy  knew  he  was  the  centre  of 
attraction  and  wagged  his  tail  in  glee.  He  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  meeting  and  perhaps  benefited  quite 
as  much  by  the  arguments  advanced  as  did  those  who 
were  present  from  the  other  political  camp. 

The  person  who  has  never  known  the  keen  sport  of  a 
long  tramp  with  a  good  dog  is  indeed  a  fit  subject  "for 
treasons,  strategems  and  spoils."  There  has  been  miss- 
ed what  Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  her  incomparable  letters,  used 
to  call  "a  good  joy."  There  is  nothing  to  beat  swinging 
along  at  a  smart  clip  on  a  country  road,  in  a  spacious 
park,  or  in  a  bit  of  bush,  with  a  good  dog  as  companion. 


Trr, 


From  his  earliest  days 
Muffay  manifeiited  a  dU- 
posilion  to  do  an  he  jolly 
well  pleased  His  interest 
and  energy  were  am- 
azinc. 


His  interest  and  energy  are  amazing.  The  mind  that 
doesn't  respond  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  put 
greater  vigor  into  the  step,  following  to  some  extent  the 
ramifications  of  the  dog,  has  a  stolid  mind  and  little  love 
for  animals. 

MANY  a  tramp  we  had  with  Mugsy.  In  the  seven 
years  of  his  eventful  and  none  too  angelic  life  we 
walked  hundreds  of  miles  further  than  would  have  been 
walked  had  he  not  been  along.  There  was  general  bene- 
fit. He  was  a  tonic.  It  was  something  vastly  important 
that  took  him  far  from  home  on  Sunday  when  a  walk  was 
due.  That  was  the  day  for  tramps,  therefore  to  be  kept 
sacred.  Sometimes  he  returned  from  these  walks  tired 
and  happy  and  in  the  good  books.  Sometimes  when  out 
he  disgraced  himself  and  on  arrival  at  the  home  gate  re- 
mained at  a  respectful  distance  until  called  in  the  right 
tone  of  voice.  Either  way  these  Sunday  walks  were 
but  mildly  exciting  when  he  was  not  along. 

Last  summer  we  camped  in  the  British  Columbia 
mountains.  During  the  month  there  Mugsy  watched 
the  cabin  door  every  minute  we  were  within  to  be  cer- 
tain of  not  missing  a  tramp,  a  swim,  or  jaunt  of  any  sort. 
I  believe  that  was  the  greatest  time  of  his  life.  One 
day,  particularly  well  remembered,  we  climbed  the 
Grey  Tusk,  elevation  6700  feet.  What  sport  he  had! 
He  nosed  into  every  nook  and  cranny  along  the  trail, 
drank  from  every  mountain  stream,  ran  the  length  of 
every  prostrate  log,  scampered  with  glee  on  the  hard- 
packed  snow  on  the  upper  reaches,  and — best  sport  of 
all — made  the  acquaintance  of  "whistlers"  (ground- 
hogs). These  rotund,  agile,  noisy  little  animals  led  him 
a  merry  chase.  It  was  a  stiff  climb  and  the  day  was  hot. 
When  we  reached  the  summit  and  sank  down  gladly  for 
rest  and  lunch,  Mugsy  waded  to  the  middle  of  an  ice- 
cold  mountain  stream  and  flopped.  Only  his  head 
projected.  The  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye  denoted 
his  satisfaction  with  the  bath.  The  distance  he  travell- 
ed that  day  was  prodigious.  The  moment  supper  was 
finished  that  evening  he  crawled  under  a  bed  (he  usually- 
slept  on  the  bear-skin  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor. 
I  suppose  he  changed  berths  to  avoid  possibility  of  dis- 
turbance) and,  excepting  a  moan  or  two,  we  heard  noth- 
ing from  him  until  morning.  It  took  him  sometime  to 
straighten  out  his  muscles  when  he  crawled  forth. 

IF  MUGSY  was  captured  for  his  every-so-often 
bath  and  found  he  could  not  escape  he  endured 
it  patiently  enough — all  except  the  final  ducking; 
but  arouse  his  suspicions  that  a  bath  was  imminent 
and  he  was  off  like  a  flash.  If  the  day  was  a  Sun- 
day or  a  holiday  and  a  tramp  was  due  later,  he 
would  lie  at  a  vantage  point  across  the  street  until 
all  was  ready  and  the  possibility  of  bathing  remote, 
but  no  coaxing  or  persuasion  would  induce  him  to 
approach   sooner. 

That  Mugsy  did  not  meet  death  beneath  the 
wheels  of  a  motor-car  was  a  miracle.  Perhaps  it 
was  inability  or  want  of  patience  to  train  him,  but 
we  never  succeeded  in 
breaking  him  of  the 
habit  of  chasing  cars. 
I  am  certain  it  was  from 
sheer  superabundance  of 
energy  he  did  it  and 
not  because  he  had  any 
desire  to  do  them  injury. 
A  motor-car  would  race 
past  at  great  speed. 
Instantly  a  white  flash, 
with  curved  back,  was 
hot  on  its  trail.  When 
he  got  abreast  of  the 
demon,  he  gave  one  or 
two  staccato  bar  ks, 
seemed  satisfied,  and 
trotted  back  with  tri- 
umph in  his  eye  and  an 
eloquent  tail.  He  hacj 
many  narrow  escapes. 
jf,  but     evidently     bore     a 

charmed     life.  Once 

when  he  was  nipped  he 
limped  painfully  to  the  sidewalk,  kept  very 
quiet  for  many  days,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  essayed  to  again  show  a  burst  of 
speed  when  an  enemy  rushed  by. 

Mugsy  met  his  death  gamely.  A  huge 
pointer— an  enemy  of  long  standing-had 
him  at  a  disadvantage  as  to  strength  and 
weight.  After  the  fight  he  reached  home 
unaided.  His  wounds  were  too  severe,  how- 
ever, the  month  was  August,  and  next  day 
his  white-tipped  black  tail  flicked  the  old 
welcome    for    the    last    time. 

So    constantly   had    Mugsy  been   with    us, 

and  so  strong  was  the  force  of  habit,  that  for 

days  after  he  passed  out  we  Heard  his  feet 

pattering  up  the  back  steps  and  we  turned 

Continued  on  page  19 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
A  Master  Mind 

RTEMUSDUFF,  president 


By  CHARLES   CHRISTOPHER  JENKINS 


A  and    general    manager    of 
the   Kam   City   Pulp   and 
Paper  Mills,  subsidiary  to-be  of  the  International  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  was  in  a  very  much  perturbed  state  of 
mind.     Mr.  Duff  was  an  excitable  person  though  other- 
wise a  normal,  hard-headed  type  of  business  man, 
quite  inured  to  the  ordinary  run  of  difficulties  that 
beset     new  undertakings.    But  since  his  recent  ar- 
rival in  Kam  City  from  Toronto  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility had  been  shifted   to  his  shoulders,  and 
though  construction  and  installation  at  the  mill 
had  been   progressing  well  up  on  schedule  time, 
there  were  other  incidentals  that  worried  him  ex- 
ceedingly. 

A  plump  little  man,  with  a  round,  clock-like  face 
and  rather  small  pale  blue  eyes,  he  sat  chewing  at 
an  unlighted  cigar  and  tilting  back  in  a  swivel 
office  chair  across  the  desk  from  Martin  Winch, 
K.  C,  senior  member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Winch, 
Stanton  and  Reid,  solicitors  for  the  Kam  City 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Company.  Martin  Winch 
was  known  to  have  been  a  confidential  adviser  of 
Norman  T.  Gildersleeve,  head  of  the  parent  com- 
pany that  financed  the  paper  manufacturing  con- 
cern. 

The  interview  had  been  at  Duff's  earnest  solici- 
tation, the  latter  having  an  obsession  that  "some- 
thing ought  to  be  done"  without  a  clear  conception 
of  what  the  "something  "  should  be.    The  lawyer's  calm, 
unruffled  manner  of  viewing  the  situation  irritated  Duff, 
who  declared  that  "nobody  seemed  to  see  the  crisis  ahead 
except  himself." 

"Mr.  Gildersleeve's  disappearance  has,  as  you  state, 
occurred  at  a  very  critical  period,"  Winch  agreed.  "But 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Duff,  all  the  machinery  is  com- 
plete in  the  way  of  contracts  and  agreements  protecting 
us,  and  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  more  that  we 
can  do  than  sit  tight  and  see  that  the  North  Star  Towing 
and  Contracting  Company's  order  from  the  government 
for  delivery  of  the  raw  product  to  us  is  carried  out  expe- 
ditiously." 

"I  am  quite  well  aware  of  all  that,"  the  president  of  the 
Kam  City  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  said  somewhat  sharply, 
"and  if  Norman  Gilaersleeve  were  in  the  offing  some- 
where, or  even  if  I  knew  exactly  the  plans  he  had  in  the 
back  of  his  head  when  he  approved  of  our  agreement  with 
the  Ontario  government  and  thereby  agreed  to  the  cut- 
ting and  delivering  contract  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Star  Company,  I  shouldn't  waste  a  moment's  worry  over 
matters. 

"I  wouldn't  mind 
the  responsibility 
of  taki  ngf  uU  charge 
of  affairs,"  he  em- 
phasized, "if  I  had 
a  notion  of  Gilder- 
sleeve's precon- 
ceived plans  for 
meeting  possible 
trickery  on  the 
part  of  the  North 
Star;  but  Gilder- 
sleeve, apparently, 
took  nobody  into 
his  confidence  on 
that  score." 

"But  so  far  the 
North  Star  Com- 
pany have  not 
shown  any  tend- 
ency to  violate  the 
terms  of  the  gov- 
ernment fiat  .im- 
posed on  them," 
argued  the  lawyer. 
"In  fact,  I  under- 
stand they  have 
now  almost  the  re- 
quired amount  of 
poles  boomed  in 
Nannabijou  Bay 
ready  for  delivery 
to  the  mill.  To  my 

Seated  upon  a  fallen 
tree-trunk  near  the 
water's  edgre,  where 
her  canoe  was  drawn 
up,  was  a  young: 
woman  whose  charm 
of  face  and  fi«:ure 
held  him  for  • 
moment  in  ap«Ub«aB4 
admiration. 
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way  of  thinking,  outside  of  the  unfortunate  disappearance 

of  Mr.  Gildersleeve,  everything  looks  exceedingly  rosy." 

"That's  just  it,"  stormed   Duff.     "Everything  looks 


w 


JHAT'S  HAPPENED  SO  FAR— Loius  Hammond,  an  ex- 
newspaper  man,  meets  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve,  a  capi- 
talist, who  engages  him,  to  take  over  an  unexplained  assign- 
ment on  the  pulpwood  limits  of  the  North  Star  Towing  and 
Contracting  Company  on  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
At  the  Port  of  Kam  City,  Hammond  on  presenting  Gilder- 
sleeve's credentials  is  given  transportation  to  the  pidp  limits. 
At  the  limits  he  is  taken  on  by  the  superintendent,  a  man 
known  as  Acey  Smith,  who,  it  is  rumored,  is  w  'e  in  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  unknown  heads  of  the  company  tlian  the  presi- 
dent himrclf.  Smith  is  a  mystery  even  to  his  closest  associa- 
tes, with  a  reputation  for  being  cold  and  cunning  and  cruel. 
Hammond,  to  Ai-s  amazement,  ineets.  near  the  door  of  Acey 
Smith's  office,  the  fascinating  young  woman  whose  suspicious 
movements  attracted  his  attention  whVe  in  company  ivith 
Gildersleeve,  and  he  later  learns  that  she  is  living  on  Ame- 
thyst Island  near  the  limits,  where  Acey  Smith  leas  various 
times  been  seen  in  her  company.  Hammond  learns  that  Nor- 
man T.  Gildersleeve  has  disappeared. 


rosy  — too  damned  rosy!"  He  slammed  his  badly  mang- 
led cigar  into  a  nearby  waste-basket.  "Everything  looks 
too  damned  rosy  to  be  of  good  omen  where  such  notor- 
ious pirates  as  the  North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting 
Company  are  concerned.  Winch,  are  you  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  North  Star  has  smashed  and  utterly  ruined 
every  commercial  enterprise  that  has  attempted  to  enter 
into  competition  with  them  in  the  North?" 

"Oh,    well — circumstances    alter    cases,"    hedged   the 
lawyer.    "Things  are  different — " 

'  O^  COURSE  they're  different,"  derided  Duff.  "The 
^— '  North  Star  never  tackles  two  swindling  campaigns 
with  the  same  methods  or  their  victims  would  learn  to 
plan  successful  counter-attacks.  Look  you.  Winch, 
I've  been  delving  a  bit  into  local  history  just  for  the  very 
purpose  of  studying  these  people  and  their  methods. 
Through  political  manipulation,  bribery,  legal  trickery 
and  downright  commercial  theft  and  robbery,  when  they 
could  get  away  with  it,  they  have  utterly  destroyed  every 
enterprise  that  has  threatened  to  interfere  with  their 


exclusive  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sourrrs  of  this   northern   country. 
They  have  stopped  at  no  obstacle, 
recognized  no  law  of  God  or  man, 
so  that  what  they  did  might  min- 
ister to  their  own  interests." 
"I'll    admit    they've     been    unscrupuloas — brazenly 
unscrupulous  and  aggressive,"  quietly  returned  the  man 
of  the  law,  "but    I    think    you    exaggerate    somewhat, 
Mr.  Duff.       I  could  name  you  a  "dozen  concerns 
that  are  competitors  of  the  North  Star  Company 
that  have  thrived  for  many  years  without  inter- 
ference." 

"All  small-fry  concerns,"  pointed  out  the  other. 
"The  North  Star's  apparent  policy  has  been  to  let 
the  little  fellows  alone — even  to  nurse  them  finan- 
cially at  times,  with  an  end  in  view;  it  finds  them 
useful  allies  when  there's  government  lobbying 
afoot  or  a  big  political  coup  to  be  executed. 

"But  tell  me,"  he  went  on,  "what's  been  the  fate 
of  every  enterprise  of  dimensions  that  has  attempted 
to  exist  within  the  zone  of  the  North  Star's  activ- 
ities? Wasn't  the  Upper  Lakes  Towing  and  Sal- 
vaging Company  at  one  time  the  most  flourishing 
marine  concern  on  Lake  Superior?  What  did  the 
North  Star  do  to  them?  Swept  them  from  the 
North  Shore  until  they  hadn't  a  propeller  turning 
between  here  and  the  Soo.  What  happened  the 
Independent  Fur  Trading  Company  that  once 
held  exclusive  trading  treaties  with  the  Indians  all 
the  way  north  to  the  Bay  Company's  boundaries? 
The  North  Star  weaned  their  business  away  from 
them  by  selling  the  Indians  alleged  cough  medicine  that 
was  twenty-five  per  cent,  pure  alcohol  and  drove  them 
out  paupers.  Where  is  the  Oliphant  Transfer  Ship  Com- 
pany that  enjoyed  practically  all  the  marine  switching 
business  in  northern  harbors?  They've  been  supplanted 
by  the  Kam  City  Leg-boat  Corporation,  subsidiary  to  the 
North  Star.  Who's  behind  the  All-West  Trading  and 
Storage  Limited  that  ousted  the  Dominion  Grain  Dealers 
and  grabbed  off  all  their  elevators  between  here  and  The 
Hat?    It's  the  North  Star — everybody  knows  that. 


"A/'ES,  I  could  go  on  enumerating  until  it  sounded  like 
I  reciting  a  book  of  epitaphs  from  a  commercial 
graveyard,"  continued  Duff.  "The  North  Star  did  not 
pay  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  value  for  the  business 
of  anyone  of  the  unfortunate  concerns  it  squelched  out 
and  absorbed.  It  was  all  accomplished  by  business 
buccaneering  methods  unparalleled  on  this  continent 
for  audacity  and  cunning.  In  every  case,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  was  a  totally  unexpected  coup,  swift  and  certain 
as  lightning,  that  crumpled  up  the  North  Star's  rivals. 

"These  things 
are  what  you'd  call 
precedent  in  legal 
parlance.  Winch," 
opined  Duff,  "and 
therefore,  what  we 
have  to  figure  on 
meeting  from  the 
"  North  Star  is  the 
unexpected — like 
a  bolt  from  a  clear 
skv." 


M 

with 


A  R  T  I  N 
Winch  fussed 
a  sheaf  of 
clipped  typewrit- 
ten sheets  before 
him.  "They  can- 
not very  well  get 
away  with  any 
trickery  in  the  face 
of  this  government 
order,"  he  per- 
sisted  laconically. 

"Just  a  scrap  of 
paper  so  far  as  the 
North  Star  is  con- 
cerned," asserted 
Duff.  "Legally  it 
may  be  water-tight 
from  forty-nine 
different  angles: 
but  there's  bound 
to  be  a  fiftieth  with 
a  loop-hole  in  it 
that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  but  the 
North  Star  Com- 
pany. You  knew, 
of  course,  that  Gil- 
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dersleeve  sensed  this  very  thing;'  that  he  left  New  York 
this  last  time  with  the  express  purpose  of  thwarting  some 
nefarious  plot  the  North  Star  were  hatching  up." 

"No,  I  didn't  know  that."  Winch  appeared  to  be 
evincing  a  mild  interest  now.  "Mr.  Gildersleeve  never 
even  hinted  at  such  a  thing  in  his  correspondence." 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  complained  the  paper  mill 
president.  "Norman  Gildersleeve  didn't  take  any  of  us 
into  his  confidence  with  re- 
gard to  his  inside  informa- 
tion and  his  definite  plans, 
and  when  he  dropped  out  of 
sight  at  this  critical  period 
he  left  us  all  helpless  and  in 
the  dark." 

"You  are  sure  Mr.  Gilder- 
sleeve had  reason  to  suspect 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Star?" 

"I  know  this  much:    He 
employed  two  of  the  clev- 
erest detectives  in  the  coun- 
try to  run  down  something  crooked  afoot 
on  the  Nannabijou  Limits.      One  of  the 
detectives  returned  a  broken-down  wreck 
of  a  man;  the  other  just  dropped  out  of 
sight.     His  hat  was  found  floating  on  a 
creek  at  the  limits  and  that's  all  they  ever 
heard  of  him  afterwards.    I  do  know  that 
Gildersleeve  had  an  inkling  of  something 
that   means   disaster  for  the   Kam   City 
Paper  Mills  if  it  is  not  thwarted  in  time." 

Martin  Winch  drummed  his  fingers  on 
the  glass  top  of  his  desk  and  stared  at  the 
ceiling.  "Yet  I  cannot  see  that  anything 
short  of  hiring  someone  to  blow  up  the 
mill  would  accomplish  such  an  end  for  the 
North  Star,"  he  ob.served  skeptically. 

"Which  would  be  a  crude,  bolshevik 
method  altogether  lacking  the  finesse  of 
the  North  Star.  No,  Winch,  they're 
figuring  on  getting  the  machinery  that's 
going  into  that  mill  of  ours  away  from  us 
for  just  what  they'll  care  to  pay  when  they  have  us  with 
our  backs  to  the  wall.  I'm  becoming  positive  that's  the 
objective  of  their  plot." 

"V/'OU  must  have  deeper  reasons  for  your  suspicions 
^  than  appear  on  the  surface,  Mr.  Duff." 
"I  have.  But,  good  Lord,  man,  aren't  the  surface  in- 
dications .sufficient?  Here's  the  North  Star  Company 
that  once  held  exclusive  cutting  rights  on  all  the  available 
northern  limits,  docilely,  tamely,  allowing  their  initiative 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  outside  capital  without  even  a 
murmur  of  protest.  Tell  me,  does  that  look  natural?  It's 
all  the  more  ominous  because,  up  to  the  eleventh  hour  of 
our  securing  permanent  rights  on  the  Nannabijou  limits, 
they  have  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  contract  to  the  letter. 
"Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  passing  strange  that  the  North 
Star,  which  owned  or  controlled  all  the  tugs  and  loading 
machinery  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  accepted,  with- 
out even  the  slightest  protest,  the  government's  proposal 
'hat  they  cut  and  deliver  the  required  poles  that  would 
make  our  acquisition  of  the  limits  complete?" 

"It  did  seem  odd  at  the  time,"  admitted  the  lawyer, 
"but  then,  they  no  doubt  feared  that  obstruction  of  the 
government's  policy  might  have  meant  another  order 
ousting  them  from  the  limits  at  once." 

"Nonsense!  And  you  must  know  that's  nonsense!" 
Mr.  Duff  arose  and  paced  the  floor,  jammed  another  un- 
lighted  cigar  between  his  teeth  and  sat  down  again. 
"Winch,"  he  suggested,  "just  let  us  take  the  whole 
situation  as  it  obtains  to  date,  stand  it  on  end,  so  to  speak, 
and  take  a  square  look  at  it.  Then  tell  me  if  you  still 
think  the  present  lamblike  attitude  of  the  notorious 
North  Star  timber  pirates  looks  natural. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  North  Star  at  one  time  owned 
outright  or  held  cutting  rights  on  practically  all  the  pulp- 
wood  contingent  to  water-haul  from  the  North  Shore, 
■■■  ith  the  exception  of  the  crown  lands  known  as  the 
-Mannabijou  limits,  didn't  they?  Well,  back  in  those  days 
the  Ontario  government  had  very  little  notion  of  the 
'mmense  forest  wealth  of  the  North.  The  North  Star 
fcured  most  of  the  concessions  for  a  song,  through  politi- 
'  ill  pull,  graft,  intimidation  and  downright  theft  in  some 
■ases.  They  bribed  govexnment  officials  right  and  left, 
moved  survey  lines  overnight,  had  cruisers  make  false 
estimates,  took  out  fake  mining  patents,  and,  on  the 
pretence  of  cutting  trails  and  tote  roads  in  to  mine  sites 
that  never  existed,  skinned  the  territory  of  all  its  best 
timber.  They  left  such  a  trail  of  commercial  iniquity 
behind  them  that  it  became  a  by-word  that  the  North 
Star  would  rather  win  out  by  putting  the  law  in  contempt 
than  accept  a  gift  where  everything  was  above  board. 

"'  I  *HE  huge  block  of  crown  lands  known  as  the  Nanna- 
'-  bijou  limits  was  the  only  territory  held  sacred  from 
their  nefarious  exploitation.  Government  after  gorern- 
ment  remained  firm  to  the  pledge  of  the  late  Sir  .John 
Whitson,  when  he  was  prime  minister,  that  not  a  stick 


would  be  cut  on  the  Nannabijou  that  was  not  manufac- 
tured into  paper  in  Kam  City. 

"The  North  Star  long  had  their  covetous  eyes  on  the 
Nannabijou  limits.  They  wanted  them  worse  than  any 
other  concession  in  the  North,  because  they  knew  the 
Nannabijou,  bisected  as  it  is  by  a  great  river  with  tribu- 
taries extending  for  miles  and  miles  inland,  meant  the 
domination  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  once,  it  was 


A  figure  leaned  forward  from  the 
shadow  of  a  clump  of  willows  and, 
seizing  his  nearest  hand,  squeezed 
something  small  and  square  into 
the    palm    of    it. 


secured,   and    they   meant    to    secure    it    at   any   cost. 

"But  the  North  Star  Company  were  exporters,"  contin- 
ued Duff.  "It  is  pretty  well  established  that  the  North 
Star,  controlled  by  Canadians  whom  no  one  has  ever 
seemed  able  to  name,  owns  two  big  paper  mills  in  eastern 
Ontario.  They  tried  by  every  black  artifice  at  their  com- 
mand to  fleece  the  government  for  the  Nannabijou  and  to 
get  the  embargo  on  export  to  the  East  in  the  raw  state 
removed.  But  the  government  stood  firm  by  the  Whit- 
son pledge  and  they  failed  in  their  attempts. 

"Matters  came  swiftly  to  a  head  when  we  came  on  the 
scene  and  started  to  build  a  paper  mill.  The  acute  paper 
shortage  had  most  to  do  with  it.  The  government,  tired 
of  bickering  and  of  the  North  Star's  professional  lobby- 
ists, suddenly  announced  that  it  was  going  to  throw  the 
Nannabijou  limits  open  for  tender,  and  that  the  limits 
would  be  leased  to  the  highest  bidder  simultaneously 
contracting  to  manufacture  exclusively  in  Kam  City  and 
have  a  paper  mill  with  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  paper  a  day  in  full  operation  by  October  the 
twenty-third  of  this  present  year. 

"It  was  a  drastic  contract,  so  drastic  that  only  the 
serious  paper  famine  threatening  would  excuse  any  gov- 
ernment for  creating  it. 

"  A  LONG  with  other  Canadian  associates  holding 
-^^  stock  in  the  International  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, I  went  down  to  New  York  to  consult  Norman  Gil- 
dersleeve, the  president,  about  it.  Gildersleeve  went 
thoroughly  into  the  cruisers'  reports  and  the  terms  of  the 
government  agreement,  and,  to  our  surprife,  almost  im- 
mediately decided  we  should  make  a  bid  for  the  limits 
under  all  the  terms  laid  down.  We  had  part  of  the  mach- 
inery on  order  for  some  time  which  would  equip  just  such 
a  modern  mill  as  was  required,  he  pointed  out,  and  the 
only  problem  that  confronted  us  was  the  securing  of  tugs 
and  loading  machinery  for  handling  the  poles  between 
the  limits  and  the  mill. 

"Just  what  I  expected  took  place.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  North  Star  got  busy  building  a  paper  mill  on  a 
site  in  Kam  City,  and  they  put  in  a  tender  for  the  limits 
simultaneously  with  the  submission  of  ours. 

"The  North  Star  Company  were  the  successful  ten- 
derers. They  were  granted  a  year's  cutting  rights  with 
the  privilege  of  renewing  at  the  same  figures  provided 
they  had  commenced  installing  their  machinery  by  .June 
and  were  in  full  operation  by  October.  Gildersleeve  was 
not  the  least  taken  back.  He  said  he  expected  it,  but  he 
told  us  to  wait  and  see.  You  remember  what  happened. 
The  North  Star  had  no  machinery  to  install  in  their  mill 
by  .June.  Gildersleeve  and  his  a.ssociates  put  the  skids 
under  them  by  manipulating  the  market  so  that  the 
United  States  plant  manufacturing  the  North  Star's 
paper-making  machinery  went  into  bankruptcy,  and 
our  people  gaining  control  of  it,  held  the  machinery.  That 
left  the  North  Star  nicely  in  the  air.  There  wasn't  an- 
other manufacturer  who  could  guarantee  the  construction 


of  the  machinery  required  in  less  than  twenty-seven 
months'  time,  partially  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
steel  at  that  time. 

"The  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack  and  his  bevy  of  lawyers  moved 
Heaven  and  earth  to  get  the  time  extended  to  two  years 
and  six  months,  but  the  government  stood  pat.  Our 
original  tender  was  accepted  to  date  from  the  expiration 
of  the  North  Star's  on  October  the  twenty-third,  and  we 
were  to  be  given  possession  of  all  wood  cut  by  the  North 
Star  this  season  on  the  Nannabijou.  To  appease  the 
powerful  North  Star  Company,  however,  the  govern- 
ment inserted  a  rider  in  the  agreement  that  should  we  fail 

in  any  particular  of  our  con- 
tract, even  through  unfore- 
seen accident,  our  lease  on 
the  limits  would  be  auto- 
matically cancelled,  and 
that  of  the  North  Star 
would  be  immediately  rein- 
stated with  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  installation  of 
their  machinery. 

"Then  followed  our  fight 
against  the  eleventh  hour 
inclusion  of  that  drastic 
rider.  It  was  all  to  no  avail. 
The  government,  having 
satisfied  the  public  that 
they  meant  business  in  get- 
ting the  limits  developed 
and  a  paper  mill  built,  were 
prepared  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  whole  affair. 
We  were  as  much  as  told  we 
could  either  take  it  or  leave 
it,  as  we  pleased. 

NOW     then.     Winch,.' 
concluded   Duff,    "in 
the  face  of  the  North  Star's 
immediate     willingness     to 
act  as  contractor  for  us  in 
getting    out    the    poles    on 
time,    when    they    could  otherwise    have    left    us   in    a 
mighty  awkward  fix  for  tugs,  can't  you  see  that  they 
have  but  one  aim  in  this  whole  business?" 
"You  mean  that — ?" 

"They  have  some  definite  plan  for  blocking  our  opera- 
tions so  that  we  can't  live  up  to  the  terms  of  our  agree- 
ment with  the  government." 
"But  my  dear  Duff —" 

"Hold  on,  I'm  not  crazy  or  drunk  either,"  insisted 
Duff.  "I  have  definite  information  that  it  was  just  this 
very  possibility  that  Norman  Gildersleevewas  on  his  way 
here  to  thwart  when  he  dropped  out  of  sight.  To  be 
candid  with  you,  old  man,  I  came  up  here  to-day  just  to 
mull  this  whole  thing  over  aloud  to  see  if  I  could  get  a 
slant  on  what  Gildersleeve  suspected  or  if  you  could  sup- 
ply a  clue.  I  confess  I'm  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever 
as  to  what  move  the  North  Star  could  make  between  now 
and  the  twenty-third  of  October  to  upset  our  plans. 
However,  I  have  put  a  squad  of  guards  on  the  booms  in 
Nannabijou  Bay  to  see  that  no  trickery — " 


THE  telephone  bell  interrupted  Duff  with  an  insistent 
jangling.  Winch  answered  the  call.  "It's  Slack,"  he 
said,  placing  a  hand  over  the  receiver.  "He  wants  to 
talk  to  you." 

He  passed  the  desk  instrument  to  Duff.  "Hello — yes. 
Duff  speaking.  Slack,"  answered  the  latter.  "Oh,  I've 
been  back  in  town  since  yesterday — Yes,  it  is  unfortunate 
about  Gildersleeve — No,  nothing  concerning  him  except 
what  I've  read  in  the  papers — What's  that? — Yes,  pretty 
busy — You  are  going  out  of  town  for  a  few  days? — Well, 
right  after  you  come  back — Let  me  know  and  I'll  drop 
over — Thanks." 

Duff  put  up  the  phone.  "Now,  how  the  devil  did  he 
find  out  I  was  here?"  he  asked.  "I  left  no  word  at  the 
hotel  nor  at  the  plant  as  to  where  I  was  going.  Wants  to 
have  a  talk  with  me  about  something  important  right 
after  he  gets  back  from  a  trip  to  Ottawa." 

Duff  rose  and  picked  up  his  hat. 

"Slack's  an  oily  customer,"  commented  Martin  Winch, 
stifling  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  interview  with  this  fussy 
little  man  was  over. 

"Oily  is  the  word,  but  I'm  pretty  well  convinced  he's 
nothing  more  than  a  straw-boss  at  that,"  returned  Duff. 
"I'd  give  a  mint  of  money,  and  so  would  a  number  of 
other  people,  to  know  who  does  Slack's  thinking  for  him." 

Duff  departed  in  a  finicky  mood.  .\  nasty  doubt  was 
growing  within  him  as  to  the  degree  of  loyal  co-operation 
he  might  expect  from  the  Kam  City  Tulpand  Paper  Mill's 
lawyer,  a  doubt  engendered  by  Winch's  apathetic  atti- 
tude. No  doubt  Martin  Winch,  K.  C,  in  common  with 
many  others,  entertained  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
uncanny  power  of  the  North  Star  Company  and  its 
penchant  for  sooner  or  later  squaring  account.s  with  those 
who  became  over-zealous  in  meddling  with  its  affairs. 
The  disappearance  of  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve,  head  of 
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the  parent  company  controlling  the  Kam  City  Company, 
ill  this  critical  moment  had  more  than  likely  Hhattered 
the  initiative  of  Winch,  who  seemed  to  have  «mall  con- 
fidence in, Duff's  ability  to  cope  single-handed  with  the 
cunning  of  the  North  Star.  It  might  be,  grimly  specu- 
lated Duff,  that  Winch  was  seriously  considering  the 
matter  of  throwing  up  his  retainer  and  allowing  some 
other  legal  firm  to  appropriate  the  fee  and  the  hazards 
that  went  with  it. 

CHAPTER  IX 

The  Wonder  Girl 

THE  first  of  the  two  surprises  Louis  Hammond  ex- 
perienced that  evening  he  returned  from  the  woods 
intending  to  take  the  tug  to  Kam  City  to  interview 
Kulas  Daly  was  that  he  was  as  good  as  marooned  on  the 
Nannabijou  limits.  He  sought  out  Mooney,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  mentioning  that  he  would  like  to  secure 
:i  pass  over  to  the  city  and  back.  Mooney  issued  most  of 
t  he  passes  to  the  men  traveling  back  and  forward. 

The  a.ssistant  superintendent  grinned  wryly  and  shook 
his  head.  "You  will  have  to  see  the  Big  Boss  about  it,"  he 
said  and  resumed  his  cursory  inspection  of  pole  coun- 
ters' returns. 

This  was  exceedingly  aggravating,  for  the 
tug  was  almost  ready  to  pull  out  and  Acey 
Smith  was  not  to  be  found.  He  did  not 
show  up  at  his  office  until  long  after  the  tug 
had  gone  out.  Hammond  followed  him, 
determined  to  secure  a  pass  for  the  morn- 
ing boat. 

"I'd  like  to  run  over  to  the  city  on  the  tug 
in  the  morning,"  he  announced.  "Mooney 
told  me  I'd  have  to  see  you  about  getting  a 
pass." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  deny  you  your  little 
holiday,"  returned  the  other,  "but  for  the 
present  I  can  do  no  more  for  you  than 
Mooney." 

"Then  you  are  virtually  making  a  pris- 
oner of  me?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  that;  you  voluntarily 
made  a  prisoner  of  yourself,"  reminded  the 
superintendent.  "You  brought  me  a  letter 
from  J.  J.  Slack,  president  of  the  North 
Star  Company,  instructing  me  to  keep  you 
hidden  here — at  least  that  is  what  I  gath- 
ered from  its  contents — and  until  I  receive 
other  instructions  I  must  abide  by  that 
request." 

Acey  Smith  spoke  quietly,  without 
trace  of  malice.  The  usual  half-sneer  on  his 
lips  was  lacking.  Hammond  could  not 
safely  justify  a  denial  that  he  was  the  pro- 
tege of  Slack;  his  promise  to  Gildersleeve 
precluded  that.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  say. 

The  pulp  camp  superintendent  seemed 
anxious  to  pass  over  the  embarrassing  situ- 
ation, for  he  said  almost  immediately:  "It's 
a  pity  we  have  to  work  at  cross-purposes, 
Hammond.  Believe  me,  I  hate  to  deny 
you  such  a  small  favor  as  a  pass  over  to  the 
city — but  that,  just  now,  is  not  exactly  a 
possibility." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith."  Hammond 
turned  on  a  heel  and  strode  out. 

Acey  Smith's  new  mood  baffled  him. 
Undoubtedly,  he  reflected  as  he  strolled 
down  to  the  river  before  returning  to  his 
quarters,  the  superintendent  was  the  crea- 
ture of  Slack  or  others  of  the  company  over 
him;  but  Gildersleeve  must  have  realized 
this  sort  of  thing  would  happen  when  he 
placed  him  on  the  limits  through  the  agency 
of  Slack.  Was  it  all  a  sham  of  some  sort — 
or  was  Gildersleeve  actually  in  the  first 
stages  of  madness  when  he  concocted  this 
seemingly  crazy  plan  for  Hammond  to  play 
the  part  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  on  the 
limits?  Meanwhile,  if  Gildersleeve  did  not 
sooner  or  later  turn  up  in  his  right  mind 
where  would  it  all  end? 

He  must  get  to  Kam  City,  even  if  he  had 
to  hide  on  one  of  the  tugs,  he  decided. 
There  would  be  little  use  in  keeping  up 
the  present  farce  if  Gildersleeve  were  unable  to  fulfil  the 
part  he  planned,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  no  trace 
of  him  had  yet  been  discovered,  that  seemed  to  be  the 
situation.  There  could  be  nothing  wrong  in  disregarding 
an  agreement  with  a  man  who  was  no  longer  able  to  carry 
out  his  side  of  the  contract,  and  Eulas-  Daly,  the  United 
States  consul,  who  had  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Gildersleeve,  should  be  able  to  let  in  a  little  light  on  the 
mystery.  Then,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  use  in  so 
doing,  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  get  back  on  one  of  the 
tugs,  without  getting  into  undue  complications,  to  re- 
sume his  old  r6!e  at  the  limits. 

"Sh-h-hish!" 


Hammond's  cogitation  was  startlingly  interrupted  by 
the  faint-spoken  warning  as  a  figure  leaned  forward  from 
the  i-hadow  cf  a  clump  of  willows,  and,  seizing  his  nearest 
hand,  squeezed  something  small  and  square  into  the  palm 
of  it.  "Don't  look— walk  on—  .someone  might  see," 
came  a  low,  hoari-e  whisper,  then  the  other  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  darkness. 

Hammond  took  the  cue  from  the  unknown  messenger 
and  pursued  his  way  to  his  quarters  with  an  assumption 
of  unconcern  that  he  by  no  means  po.ssessed.  The  sudde-  - 
nesH  of  it  had  considerably  startled  him.  Sandy  Mac- 
dougal  was  not  yet  in  when  Hammond  arrived,  and  the 
latter,  sitting  close  to  the  wall  where  his  actions  could 
not  be  observed  from  the  outside  through  the  window, 
examined  the  folded  bit  of  paper  which  the  stranger  had 
pressed  into  his  hand.  It  bore  no  address  on  the  outside, 
and  the  faint  scrawl  in  backhand  on  the  inner  side  was  un- 
familiar:— 

The  young  lady  stopping  on  Amethyst  Island, 
west  of  the  camp,  may  need  a  friend.  Why  not 
stroll  out  that  way  to-morrow  morning? 

That  was  all.    What  the  devil  did  it  all  mean? 

The  young  lady  referred  to  could  be  none  other  than 
the  Girl  with  the  high-arched  eyebrows — .    Hammond's 


"Come,"    cried    the    girl,    "let    us    leave    this    terrible    place." 

fingers  gripping  the  nolo  trembled.  He  had  several  times 
started  out  for  the  vicinity  of  Amethy? t  Island,  and  each 
time  had  desisted  at  thought  of  actually  meeting  her. 
Now— now,  armed  with  this  note,  there  would  be  a  legit- 
imate excuse — 

At  the  sound  of  foot-steps  outside  he  hurriedly  folded 
the  note  and  secreted  it  in  an  inner  pocket. 

Sandy  Macdougal  plunged  in  and  tossed  a  newspaper 
to  Hammond.  "One  of  the  scaler?  brought  it  in  when  he 
came  over  on  the  government  launch  to-night,"  he  ex- 
plained.    "See    this  paper  says  that  millionaire  chap, 


Gildersleeve,  that  disappeared  off  a  train  has  been  seen 
in  Montreal.  Guess  the  gink  must've  been  celebrating 
with  a  crock  of  bootleg  hootch  and  passed  his  station, 
eh?" 

Hammond  hastily  read  the  headlines  and  the  story 
which  told  of  a  man  of  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve's  appear- 
ance being  seen  boarding  a  train  west  at  the  Windsor 
street  station,  Montreal.  That  was  about  all  there  was 
to  it.  He  tos.sed  the  paper  down  in  disgust.  As  an  ex- 
newspaper  man  he  could  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
avidity  with  which  correspondents  and  telegraph  editors 
seized  upon  every  tittle  of  rumor  while  a  big  unsolved 
mystery  gripped  the  public's  mind. 

"Sandy,"  he  said,  speaking  his  thoughts,  "I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  there's  something  after  all  in  what  you  were 
telling  me  this  morning." 

The  cook  paused  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe.  "Any- 
thing happened  to  make  you  believe  that?"  he  asked 
casually. 

"No,"  replied  Hammond,  "but  I  have  had  proof  that  I 
am  being  shadowed  around  here,  though  by  whom  I 
haven't  a  faint  idea." 

Macdougal  with  ready  generosity  produced  the  re- 
volver and  a  box  of  cartridges. "You'd  better  pack  these," 
he  advised. 

But  Hammond  had  all  a  journalist's  con- 
tempt for  firearms.  "Thanks,  Sandy,"  he 
declined  "I'd  rather  win  through  without 
it.    I  haven't  carried  a  gun  since — " 

"You  left  the  army,"  supplied  the  cook 
when  Hammond  paused  cautiously.  "I 
knew  you'd  been  over  there  too.  Why 
don't  you  wear  your  service  button  on  the 
outside  of  your  coat  same  as  I  do?  The 
Big  Boss,  for  all  he  don't  let  on,  has  got  a 
weakness  for  returned  men." 

"I'm  sleepy,  let's  turn  in,"  said  Ham- 
mond. 

He  wasn't  really  sleepy,  but  he  wanted 
a  chance  to  think  quietly.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was  the  young  man  viewed  that 
note  that  had  been  poked  into  his  hand  with 
considerable  suspicion.  He  did  not  know 
whether  to  conceive  that  the  intent  was  to 
lead  him  into  some  sort  of  a  trap  or  make  a 
laughing-stock  of  him.  In  any  case,  he  was 
going  to  see  the  matter  through. 

Next  morning  he  dressed  with  more  than 
usual  care,  and  when  he  had  breakfasted 
sauntered  out  on  one  of  the  inland  tote 
roads.  Gut  of  sight  of  the  camp,  he  cut 
down  through  the  solid  woods  until  he 
reached  the  lakeshore  trail,  where  he  crossed 
the  Nannabijou  River  by  way  of  the  wood- 
en suspension  bridge  built  there  by  the 
Indian  workers. 

It  was  a  laughing  autumn  morning,  crisp, 
with  that  mellow  sunlit  stillness  that  char- 
acterizes the  period  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  the  earlier  weeks  in  October 
before  the  first  great  "blow"  comes  hurtling 
down  along  Superior's  north  shore  oft-times 
taking  its  grisly  toll  of  men  and  boats. 
There  was  an  invigorating  tang  of  spruce  in 
the  air,  and  the  mighty  lake  to  Hammond's 
left  lay  like  a  great  shimmering  sea  of  glass. 
Afar  out  on  it  grain  carriers  rode  lazily, 
trailing  their  long,  black  plumes  north  and 
south.  In  the  brush  to  either  side  of  the 
trail  partridge  strutted  noisily  or  drummed 
up  into  the  tops  of  the  evergreens.  In  the 
soft  blue  of  the  skies  and  the  thin  haze  of 
the  horizons  hung  that  infinite  serenity  of 
mid-autumn  in  the  majestic  North. 

Hammond  forgot  about  the  ruses  he  had 
planned  to  discover  if  he  were  shadowed. 
The  very  gladness  of  Nature  round  and 
about  him  made  him  whistle  and  sing  like  a 
boy,  for  all  that  a  certain  shy  nervousness 
was  upon  him.  Such  a  morning  breeds 
recklessness  in  vigorous  youth — a  quest  for 
adventure  and  old  romance. 

He  topped  a  long  slope,  from  which  the 
trail  dipped  suddenly  to  the  very  edge  of  the  j 
lake  at  the  foot  of  a  wide  ravine  gashed  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  his  right  to  the 
plateau  below  the  forbidding  black  granite  battlements  of 
the  Cup  of  Nannabijou.  Almost  on  his  immediate  left 
lay  the  tiny  island  of  Amethyst  with  its  soft  wooded 
groves  and  grotesque,  old-fashioned  bungalows. 

Hammond's  eyes  swept  from  the  island  to  the  shore- 
line opposite— then  he  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks  with  a 
sharp  intaking  of  breath. 

Seated  upon  a  fallen  tree-trunk  near  the  water's  edge, 
where  her  canoe  was  drawn  up,  with  the  lake  and  the 
dense  foliage  above  and  around  her  for  a  background,  was 
a  young  woman  whose  charm  of  face  and  figure  held  him 
for  the  moment  in  spellbound  admiration. 
Continued  on  page  ItS 
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The  Two  Figures  of  France 

Eloquent  Appeal  by  French  Writer  Concerning  Reparations. 


STEPHANE   LAUZANNE 


TN  AN  article  in  Le  Matin  (Paris) 
••-  Stephane  Lauzanne  pleads  with  just- 
ifiable emotion  the  French  cause  re- 
garding reparations.  As  translated  in 
the  New  York  Times,  he  says: 

"Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States,  has  asked  M. 
Parmentier,  the  financial  delegate  of 
France,  to  give  him  documents  and  stat- 
istics relating  to  our  credits,  debts, 
devastation  budget,  etc.  Is  it  too  late 
to  ask  M.  Parmentier  not  to  forget  to 
give    Mr.    Mellon   two   figures? 

"Two  figures — it  is  not  much — but  it 
may  be  sufficient.  Two  figures  often 
repesent  a  situation  better  than  twenty 
statistics.  Two  figures  have  at  times 
sufficed  to  explain  religion  or  make  his- 
tory. 

"The  two  figures  which  we  would  so 
like  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Mellon  and  all  the  American  people  are 
the  following:  $1,250,000,000— $7,500,- 
000,000. 

"We  will  explain.  The  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars  represents  the  total  of 
what  Germany  to  date,  July  15,  1922, 
has  paid  to  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion both  in  specie  and  deliveries  in 
kind.  The  last  balance  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  gives  the  payment  of 
4,944,000,000  gold  marks,  which  repre- 
sents, at  four  marks  to  the  dollar, 
$1,250,000,000. 

"Seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars  rep- 
resents the  total  of  what  France  has 
poured  out  up  to  July  15,  1922,  for  cost 
of  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  re- 


gions and  the  cost  of  pensions,  a  cost 
which  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles   falls    exclusively     on     Germany. 

"Thus  in  three  years  Germany,  who 
did  not  have  an  inch  of  soil  ravaged  by 
the  war,  who  had  not  a  house  destroyed 
by  the  war,  who  had  not  a  factory  deter- 
iorated by  the  war,  has  given  up  $1,- 
250,000,000,  and  during  the  same  three 
years  France,  who  has  had  seven  of  her 
richest  departments  devastated,  who  has 
seen  her  richest  coal  mines  wrecked,  who 
has  seen  her  richest  industrial  districts 
laid  in  ashes,  has  nevertheless  found  the 
means  of  advancing  $7,500,000,000  for 
the  account  of  the  authors  of  this  devasta- 
tion, wreckage  and  destruction. 

"A  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars — 
this  is  all  that  70,000,000  Germans  who 
have  not  had  a  window  pane  broken  have 
paid  to  repair  the  devastation  of  the  war 
which  they  declared  and  which  they  lost. 
Seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars — this  is 
whet  40,000,000  French  who  have  had 
seven  departments  ruined  have  raked  up 
by  bleeding  themselves  and  draining 
their  poor  wool  socks  (the  proverbial 
bank  of  the  peasant)  to  repair  the  horrors 
of  war,  which  they  haveendured  and  won. 

"A  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars! 
Seven  billion  and  a  half  dollars!  There, 
Mr.  Mellon,  is  the  effort  of  the  one  and 
there  is  the  effort  of  the  other!  Who  has 
the  right  to  a  moratorium?  Who  has 
the  right  to  a  reduction  of  debt?  Ger- 
nnany,  who,  in  her  strength,  has  paid  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  dollars,  or  bleeding 
France,  who  has  paid  seven  and  a  half 
billion?" 


age  of  twenty-four  suddenly  abandoned 
the  literary  career,  the  parents  of  Wu 
Pei-Fu  interposed  no  veto  because 
they  understood  his  genius  perfectly. 
In  exquisite  lines  adapted  from  a  classic 
of  three  thousand  years  ago,  Wu  apolo- 
gized to  his  parents  for  his  existence, 
seeing  that  he  was  so  inadequate  to  their 
idealizations  of  him,  and  set  out  for  the 
Kai  Ping,  where  Chinese  youths  of  the 
period  were  turned  into  military  men. 

"Many  and  many  a  time,  confessed  the 
dainty  and  well-born  Wu  to  his  literary 
friends  from  other  lands  later,  did  he 
long  to  give  up  this  depressing  artillery, 
these  interminable  maneuvers  and  these 
dry  lectures  upon  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  and  the  making  of  maps  for  the 
luxury  of  the  parental  roof.  It  was  the 
thought  of  his  distracted  country  alone 
that  held  him  to  this  grim  discipline. 
Golden  words  had  been  spoken  of  him 
by  his  friend  and  patron  Tsao  Kun,  the 
discerning  military  governor  of  Chihli. 
That  exalted  official  had  occasion  to 
make  a  report  to  Peking  upon  the  result 


attained  by  Ki  Ping  and  with  reference 
to  Wu  in  particular  he  wrote  that  in 
this  youth  China  had  'a  genius  worthy  of 
the  great  age  of  the  wall  builders.' 

"The  qualities  thus  ascribed  to  Wu 
Pei-Fu  by  the  wily  Tsao  Kun  who  may 
be  said  to  have  discovered  him,  charac- 
terize the  brilliant  soldier  still.  His 
manner  retains  that  gracious  timidity 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
associated    with    the    poetical    nature. 

"Unlike  his  enemy  Chang,  Wu  Pei- 
Fu  makes  few  jests  and  he  is  altogether 
lacking  in  the  fluency  of  Sun  Yat  Sen. 
Wu,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  received  a 
tremendous  emotional  shock  when  he 
witnessed  the  killing  of  Nieh  Shih-chen 
in  the  Boxer  risings,  that  commander 
having  been  one  of  his  preceptors  in  the 
art  of  war  and  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
family.  Wu  wrote  one  of  his  finest 
elegies  on  this  tragic  event  and  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Tuan  Chi- 
jui,  thought  by  many  the  greatest  tactic- 
ian in  China." 


Mexico  Will  Pay  Her  Debts 

This  Bettered  Financial  Status  Means  Eventual  Recognition 
of  Government  by  United  States 


DAVID   LAWRENCE 


Wu  Pei  Fu — China's  Napoleon 

A  Life  Sketch  of  the  Victorious  General  of  China's 
Civil  War. 


CURRENT  OPINION 


IN  THE  triangular  contest  for  supre- 
macy in  China  between  Wu  Pei-Fu, 
(:hang-Tso-Lin,  and  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the 
first  named  has  emerged  victorious. and 
is  now  virtual  dictator  of  China.  A 
ketch  of  his  career  as  gathered  from 
('hinese,  Italian  and  English  newspapers 
and  appearing  in  Current  Opinion  is 
therefore   of   timely   interest: 

"He  is  a  native  of  Shantung,"  we  are 
told,  "and  the  tradition  which  makes 
him  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  a  favor- 
ite pupil  of  Confuciu.s  is  well  supported 
in  Peng  Lai  Hsien,  where  Wu  was  born. 
His  mother  reared  him  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  elaborate  code  of  her  family 
and  before  he  was  ten  he  could  recite 
thou.i^ands  of  lines  from  the  native  clas- 
sics with  a  feeling  that  drew  tears  from 
all   eyes. 

"It  is  not  well  known  in  the  western 
world  that  General  Wu  has  a  literary 
name  -Tsz-yu.  When  he  was  bare!y 
nineteen  he  emerged  with  three  prizes 
from  a  literary  competition  and  he  wore 
no  less  than  four  buttons  on  his  academic 


robe  because  of  his  felicity  in  phrasing. 
"Prostrated  though  they  were  by  con- 
sternation   when    their  gifted  son  at  the 


THE  GOVERNMENT  of  Mexico  has 
for  some  time  past  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage owing  to  its  non-recognition  by 
the  United  States  which  has  prevented 
the  resumption  of  business  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  recognition  has  now  been  re- 
moved by  the  agreement  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  pay  the  principal  and  cur- 
rent interest  of  its  external  debts,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $500,000,000.  This 
step  has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  before  extending  recognition, 
and  will  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on 
Mexican  relations  with  the  world  at 
large.  Mr.  Lawrence,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  says: — 

"The  crux  of  the  situation,  of  course,  is 
in  Washington,  for  until  the  United 
States  Government  makes  up  its  mind  to 
recognize  the  Obregon  Administration,  • 
the  rest  of  the  Governments  of  the  world 
will  withhold  action.  Similarly  the  exten- 
sion of  recognition  by  the  United  States 
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will  mean  instantly  the  recognition  by  the 
whole  world.     . 

"Mexico's  readiness  to  put  her  financial 
house  in  order  will  naturally  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  American  Government  to  de- 
lay recognition  unduly,  for,  after  all,  the 
normal  requirements  are  a  capacity  to 
govern  and  maintain  order,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  satisfy  international  obligations. 

"The  general  opinion  here  in  Washing- 
ton is  that  Mexico  is  determined  to 
straighten  out  all  her  external  relations, 
political,  financial  and  economic,  and  that 
the  agreement  is  the  precursor  of  consent 
to  a  treaty  of  amity  which  will  mean  auto- 
matic recognition  of  the  Obregon  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  principal  provisions  of  the  settle- 
ment are  that  payment  of  interest  shall  be 
resumed  on  January  2,  1923,  and  shall  be 
continued,  with  reliance  upon  special 
funds,  until  five  years  later,  when  full 
service  charges  on  the  loans  shall  be  as- 
sumed; that  cash  payments  of  interest 
in  arrears  shall  be  waived  and  that  this 
obligation,  part  of  which  is  virtually  can- 
celled, shall  be  amortized  over  a  period  of 
years;  and  that  the  railways  be  returned 
to  private  management,  the  Mexican 
Government  guaranteeing  by  indorse- 
ment the  railways'  debt  not  now  so  guar- 
anteed." 

There  is  still  some  difficulty  over  the 
article  in  the  Mexican  Constitution  which 
declares  that  subsoil  rights  of  the  country 
arc  State  property  and  though  legally 
acquired  may  be  confiscated.  The  Mexi- 
can Supreme  Court  however  has  given  a 
decision  that  this  article  docs  not  refer  to 
subsoil  rights  acquired  by  foreigners  prev- 
ious to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  general  opinion  of  the  United 
States  papers  seems  to  be  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  likely  to  be  overcome. 

"The  danger  of  the  armed  conquest  bv 
the  United  States  has  practically  passed. 
If  Mexico  is  conquered  now  it  will  be  by 
American  capital." 
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UNDER  the  above  nom-de-plume  a 
writer  in  the  Nalional  Review  for- 
mulates a  scathinK  indictment  of  Lloyd 
George's  government  in  their  Irish  policy 
which  he  terms  the  "Irish  Treason."  He 
says: — 

"Over  twenty-six  counties  of  Ireland, 
populated  by  the  tribal  Irish,  law  and 
order  have  ceased.  The  British  flag 
has  been  lowered;  the  forces  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
Koyal  Irish  Constal)ulary  have  been  dis- 
banded and  thrown  to  their  enemies 
with  a  callous  indifference  which  has  never 
been  surpa-ssed  in  the  history  of  any  ad- 
ministration, however  ha.se  and  cowardly, 
and  scores  of  them  have  been  murdered 
without  an  inquiry  or  anything  more 
than  a  perfunctory  expression  of  regret 
from  the  Government  which  they  so 
faithfully  served,  and  without  the  custom- 
ary message  of  sympathy  to  their  families. 
Justice  has  ceased;  government  itself 
has  ceased;  a  country,  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  world,  with  one  of  the  most  favour- 
ed geographical  positions,  is  lapsing  into 
Russian  anarchy  and  misery.  Brigan- 
dage is  more  rife  than  in  the  Two  Sicilies 
under  their  worst  rulers.  Life  is  unsafer 
than  in  any  country  of  the  west.  'Gun- 
men' rule,  and  their  will  serves  instead  of 
law.  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  extinct. 
Freedom  of  elections  does  not  exist. 
A  parody  of  an  election  has  just  been 
held  in  which  independent  Sinn  Fein 
candidates,  distasteful  to  the  prevalent 
junta  of  Collins  and  De  Valera,  have 
been  shot  through  the  body,  required  to 
withdraw  at  the  pistol  muzzle  or  subject- 
ed to  gross  personal  indignity. 

"Cjjltivation  of  the  land  is  ceasing  in 
many  counties.  Men  will  not  sow 
where  they  are  not  certain  of  enjoying 
the  proceeds  of  their  energy.  Farms 
are  being  seized  by  'gunmen'  or  raided 
and  plundered  by  them.  The  loyal 
population  of  Southern  Ireland,  after 
being  disarmed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, is  being  terrorized,  kidnapped, 
murdered  or  expelled.  British  officers 
and  soldiers  have  also  been  kidnapped 
and  murdered  without  that  Government 
lifting  a  finger  in  their  cause. 
•  "When  Mr.  Balfour's  Government 
fell  in  1905  it  left  Ireland  contented  and 
prosperous  as  the  result  of  some  ten 
years  of  wise  and  firm  control.  In  1906 
Lord  Bryce,  a  Liberal  and  Home  Ruler, 
admitted  that  'Ireland  has  not  been  so 
peaceful  and  free  from  crime  for  two 
hundred  years.'  A  decade  of  adminis- 
tration by  Mr.  Birrell  changed  all  that. 
Sinn  Fein,  a  seditious  organization  which 
had  as  one  of  its  mottoes,  'burn  every- 
thing from  England  except  the  coal,' 
and  which  openly  proposed  to  establish 
an  Irish  republic,  was  permitted  by  his 
indolence  and  feebleness  to  arm  and 
spread  like  a  rank  weed  through  tribal 
Ireland. 

"In  April,  1916,  in  intimate  co-opera- 
tion with  the  German  Government, 
came  the  landing  of  Casement,  and  the 
outbreak  of  an  armed  rebellion,  in  which 
Sinn  Feiners  mercilessly  slaughtered 
British  wounded,  and  murdered  unarmed 
men  of  the  Veteran  Corps  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin.  Had  the  rebellion  succeeded 
Germany  would  have  gained  priceless 
bases  for  her  U-boat  operations  against 
British  communications,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Allies  would  have  been  the  certain 
result. 

"Throughout  this  period,  Ireland  was 
exempted  from  conscription,  from  the 
rigorous  food  control  and  rationing,  and 
from  the  various  war  measures  enforced 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

"The  only  charitable  explanation  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  conduct  is  that  he 
imagined  he  could  combat  sedition  by 
ignoring  it,  and  so  took  no  steps  to  deal 
with  the  poisonous  growth  of  Sinn  Fein. 
"From  January  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1920,  no  fewer  than  33  court  houses  and 
366  R.I.C.  barracks  were  destroyed,  and 
19  coastguard  stations  and  lighthouses 
were  raided  for  explosives.  Most  of  the 
murders  of  police  were  committed  with 
a  brutality  and  savagery  which  added 
to  their  horror.  Often  the  murderers 
were  known,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  their  conviction.  No  one  ven- 
tured to  give  evidence  against  them, 
and  no  jury  dared  to  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty  in  their  case,  as  the  certain  and 
i  mmediate  result  would  have  been  the 
murder  of  the  jurymen.  When  prisoners 
were  tried  by  court  martial,  witnesses 
were   too    terrified    to    come   forward. 

"Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  before 
the  policy  of  reprisals  began  and  before 
the     'Black  and   Tans,'    or  the   Special 


Ireland  Lapsing  Into  Anarchy 

Severe  Indictment  of  British  Government's  Policy 


"CENTURION" 


Constabulary,  were  formed  to  deal  with 
the  criminals.  The  R.I.C.  week  after 
week  saw  friends  and  comrades  cruelly 
done  to  death.  They  were  shot  with 
expanding  bullets,  tortured,  mutilated, 
for  the  Southern  Irish  have  a  diabolical 
vein  of  inhumanity.  Before  a  single 
'Black  and  Tan'  arrived  in  Ireland  the 
Sinn  Feiners  had  murdered  over  100 
officials,  soldiers  and  loyalists,  a.s8aultpd 
and  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  large  number  of 
Irish  women  and  girls,  burned  at  least 
50  houses  of  relatives  or  wives  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary  and  estabhshed  a 
reign  of  terror. 

"The  definite  official  adoption  by 
the  British  Government  of  a  policy  of  re- 
prisals, on  military  lines  and  controlled 
by  military  law,  as  the  answer  to  grave 
crimes  and  hideous  outrages,  would  have 


quickly  stopped  the  Sinn  Fein  campaign. 
But  the  Government  had  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  energy  required  for  such 
a  course.  It  tolerated  reprisals  at  the 
outset  while  shirking  the  responsibility 
for  them,  and  when  it  was  pressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  forbade  them  alto- 
gether to  the  immense  joy  of  the  traitors 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  fellow  Ministers  loudly  proclaim- 
ed their  fixed  determination  to  crush 
murder  at  whatever  cost.  Thus  he 
said  at  Carnarvon  on  October  9,  1920: 
"  'Undoubtedly,  you  must  restore  order 
(in  Ireland)  by  methods  very  stern. 
A  small  body  of  assassins,  a  real  murder 
gang,  dominate  the  country  and  ter- 
rorize it,  and  make  it  impossible  for  rea- 
sonable men  to  come  together  to  consid- 
er the  best  way  of  governing  their  coun- 
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The  New  Language— Osculation  is 
the  sincerest  form  of  Flappery. — Toronto 
Goblin. 

*  *  * 

Life  Savers — Every  man  has  saved 
lots  of  lives  -by  not  driving  the  way  his 
wife  told  him  to. — Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  * 

It's  Not  in  Reason — Some  men  ex- 
pect a  girl  to  buy  $5  stockings  and  wear 
long  skirts. — Calgary  Alhertan. 

*  *  * 

Able  To  Produce  the  Body  at  Least 

— Imbibers  of  bootleg  liquor  are  arrested, 
no  doubt,  on  writs  of  habeas  corpse.— 
Kitchener  Record. 

*  »  * 

Our  Birthright — Every  child  comes 
into  the  world  endowed  with  liberty, 
opportunity,  and  a  share  of  the  war  debt. 
— Fredericton  Gleaner. 

*  *  * 

.  Easy  To  Keep  Cool — Hot-heads  are  a 
nuisance,  of  course;  but  a  lot  of  people 
who  keep  cool  get  their  temperature  from 
their  feet. — Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  *  * 

Times  Have  Changed — When  a 
modern  girl  says  she  hasn't  anything  fit 
to  wear  to  church,  she  doesn't  mean  what 
the    old-fashioned    girl    did. — Saskatoon 

Star. 

*  *  * 

He's  Sceptical — Those  young  people 
may  think  they  beat  the  hoodoo  of  Friday 
the  thirteenth  by  marrying  on  that  date — 
but  wait  a  while!— St.  Thomas  Times- 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Hampering     Circumstances — T  h  e 

reason  the  modern  young  man  doesn't  get 
on  his  knees  to  propose  is  because  two 
can't  occupy  'em  at  the  same  time. — 
Brantford  Expositor. 

+  *  * 

The  Family  Bear — The  wife  swore 
that  when  her  husband  came  home  he 
drank  moonshine  and  acted  like  a  bear. 
That's  the  worst  about  home  bruin. — 
Kincardine  Review. 

*  *  * 

Yes — Considering  This — Our  con- 
demnation of  the  modern  flapper  is  modi- 
fied by  the  memory  of  the  old-fashioned 
girl  who  giggled  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion.— Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  * 

Even  Then  Tliey  Daren't  Say  Much 
— Some  men  are  never  allowed  to  say  a 
word  around  the  house,  yet  once  in  a 
while  they  are  pressed  to  get  around  and 
give  their  daughters  away  at  the  matri- 
monial altar.— Broekville  Recorder  and 
Times. 


Live  and  Learn — These  conferences 
have  at  least  taught  us  that  Ford  isn't  the 
only  one  who  can  make  flivvers. — Toronto 

Star. 

*  *  * 

The  Safer  Course — A  man  may  be 
able  to  tell  the  truth  about  himself,  but  he 
prefers  to  tell  it  about  some  one  else. — 
Calgary  Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

Hands  Up — Tourists  volunteer  the 
information  that  hands  across  the  sea 
usually  are  extended  with  the  palm  up. — 
Nelson  News. 

*  *  * 

The  Crowning  Shame — A  woman's 
suffering  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of 
the  man  whose  wife  calls  him  "honey"  in 
public. — Nelson  News. 

*  *  * 

The  Healthful  Apple— You  can't 
tell  about  motives,  and  it  may  be  that 
Eve  was  just  trying  to  keep  the  doctor 
away. — Stratford  Beacon. 

*  *  * 

A  Modest  Demand — Sure  thing! 
Germany  is  willing  to  pay  her  debts,  if 
someone  will  lend  her  the  money  to  do  so. 
— Broekville  Recorder  and  Times. 

*  *  * 
Beware!— The    two    people    able    to 

make  it  hottest  for  you  are  a  woman  who 
can't  have  her  own  way  and  a  reformer 
who  can. — Windsor  Border  Cities  Star. 

*  ,  «  * 
Achievement — A  year  or  so   ago  a  lot 

of   men   were   shouting:    "No   Beer,    No 
Work."  Some  of  them  should  be  satisfied 
now,  they  have  both. — Toronto  GobMn. 
*  *  * 

And  Where  Does  Charity  Begin? — 
It  is  our  observation  that  the  man  whose 
wife  mows  the  lawn  sits  in  the  shade  and 
worries  about  what  the  Japs  are  doing  to 
Siberia.— Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  •  « 

Early  Wisdom— Early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,  and  you'll  never  meet  up 
with  the  bootleg  guys.— Brantford  Ex- 
positor. 

*  ♦  * 

What's  the  Answer — The  wicked  man 
thinks  most  women  will  fall  for  him,  and 
the  good  man  thinks  very  few  would  fall 
for  him,  and  both  have  it  about  right. — 
Manitoba Fre?  Press. 


Their  Foolish  Funny  Love — A  New 

York  man  told  a  judge  he  had  married 
his  second  wife  as  a  joke.  They  are  surely 
showing  a  highly-developed  sense  of 
humor  in  that  country.— London  Adver- 
tiser. 


try.  They  are  intimidating  not  Union- 
ists, not  Protestants,  but  men  of  their 
own  faith  who  would  be  only  too  anxious 
to  discuss  the  quickest  and  best  method 
of  restoring  order  and  good  government 
in  their  country,  if  they  were  left  alone. 
Therefore  it  is  essential  in  the  interest 
of  Ireland  that  that  gang  should  be  brok- 
en up'." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  how 
despite  this  declaration  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  attempting  to  negotiate  with  the 
men  he  was  denouncing,  and  continues: — 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  on  November 
11,    1920: 

"'I  warn    Labour  members.    .   that 
if  you  were  to  give  an  army  of  that 
kind    in-   Ireland,    which    under    full 
powers  of  Dominion  Home  Rule  would 
be     given     it,     conscription     for     this 
country    would    be    inevitable.' 
"He  gave  Southern  Ireland  the  right 
to  maintain  an  air  force,  which  will  have 
our   large   towns  in   England   and  Scot- 
land  at   its   mercy.     He   gave   Southern 
Ireland  the  right  to  maintain  a  navy  and 
to  control  the  Irish  ports,  subject  only 
to  the  use  of  certain  of  them  by  the  Brit- 
ish fleet. 

"  'As  for  the  navy,  there  are  smaller 
countries  than  Ireland  that  have  got 
navies,  and  you  do  not  want  an  ex- 
pensive navy  to  be  formidable  to  this 
country.     Submarine    bases,    submar- 
ines and  small  craft  would  be  danger- 
ous.    It    is    tempting  Ireland.' 
"He  gave  Sinn  Fein  the  right  to  im- 
pose    protective     tariffs     and     thus     to 
wreck   British   export   trade   to   Ireland 
which  is  over  150,000,000  pounds  a  year, 
though  he  had  said  on  March  31,  1920: 
'There  are  certain  powers  whifh 
might  be  conferred  on    Ireland  when 
she   settles    down    and    accepts    union 
and  works  union,  but  which  if  given  to 
her    in    her    present    mood    would    be 
used  only  for  the  hurt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  her  own  hurt.     It  would 
be     placing     dangerous     weapons     in 
the    hands    of    an    infuriated    people. 
Take     customs.     Handed     over     now 
they  would  be  used  inevitably  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  on  Great  Bri- 
tain.' 

"He  gave  Sinn  Fein  pov.er  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  foreigi.  countries 
which  he  had  justly  declared  to  be  fatal 
to  British  security,  with  full  knowledge 
that  Sinn  Fein  had  already  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  Russia  and  the  Kemalists. 
He  whittled  down  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  till  it  became  worthless  and 
meaningless.  The  financial  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  are  unintelligible,  but  the 
net  effect  is  that  enormous  fresh  burdens 
will  be  laid  on  the  British  taxpayer; 
and  it  is  suspected  that  further  secret 
promises  of  payments  from  the  British 
purse  were  made  by  the  scuttlers  to 
Collins  and  his  associates.  The  whole 
'Treaty'  of  December  5,  1921,  was  vitiat- 
ed by  the  diplomatic  ignorance  and  bus- 
iness incapacity  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
It  is  vague,  capable  of  various  interpre- 
tations, and  obviously  so  designed  as  to 
make  the  position  of  Ulster  almost  im- 
possible. It  contained  no  time  limit  of 
any  sort. 

"The  goods  for  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  the  Unionist  leaders  had  paid 
were  not  delivered.  All  Sinn  Fein 
criminals,  even  those  who  had  burned 
and  attempted  to  murder  in  England, 
were  set  free,  and  returned  to  the  gun- 
man business.  Sinn  Fein  at  once  laid 
claim  to  two  of  the  six  counties  of  Ulster 
and  to  the  city  of  Londonderry  as  well. 
Outrages  continued;  between  December 
6  and  February  20,  13  of  the  King's 
forces  were   killed  and  36  wounded. 

"The  Government  has  now  no  illu- 
sions. It  knows,  whatever  false  tale  it 
tells  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  Treaty  is  a  fraud;  that  no  party 
in  tribal  Ireland  intends  to  keep  it; 
that  an  honest  election  to  ratify  it  is  out 
of  the  question;  that,  in  Mr.  Garvin's 
words,  it  'has  proved  a  recipe  for  chaos 
and  ruin';  that  Sinn  Fein  will  continue 
to  attack  the  North  and  to  promote  mur- 
der and  incendiarism  in  Belfast  and  in 
this  country;  and  that  the  new  Irish  ad- 
ministration is  totally  incapable  of  admin' 
istering.  A  de  facto  republic  of  anarchists 
exists  in  Ireland,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  drifting  rapidly  towards  its  defin^ 
ite  recognition.  Its  protests  that  it  will 
never  permit  an  independent  Irish  re- 
public  will  not  convince  those  who  hav( 
read  the  earlier  assurances,  which  I  hav< 
quoted  in  this  article,  that  it  would  nevei 
negotiate  with  the  murder  gang.  W< 
know  their  value  now." 
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THE   GOLDEN   BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


ealtnier  homes  Avitfi 
the  sanitarxj  housecleaner 


Begin  your  Fall  housecleaning  this  year  by  buy- 
ing a  lO'bar  carton  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  at  your 
grocer's.  Your  house  will  be  cleaner;  your  work, 
easier;  and  your  health,  and  that  of  your  family, 
safeguarded. 

Sanitary!  Fels-Naptha  Soap  discourages  germ 
life  by  completely  removing  grease-spots  and  other 
dirt-patches  where  germs  camp  and  multiply.  Fresh 
air,  sunshine,  Fels-Naptha  Soap— three  great 
purifiers. 

Fels-Naptha  does  all  housecleaning  and  laundry 
work  more  quickly,  safely  and  thoroughly  because 
it  is  really  two  cleaners  in  one;  a  soap-and-water 
cleaner,  and  a  naptha  cleaner.  To  get  Fels-Naptha 
benefits,  you  must  use  the  original  and  genuine 
naptha  soap,— Fels-Naptha! 

It  is  more  than  soap.  It  is  more  than  soap  and 
naptha.  It  is  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  of 
splendid  soap  and  real  naptha  in  a  way  that  brings 
out  the  best  in  these  two  great  cleaners.  Order 
^els-Naptha  Soap  today. 

■pR  pC     If  yo"  haven't  seen  or  used  Fels-Naptha  lately,  send 
A    AVJ^l^    'ur  free  sample.  Write  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Philadelphia. 


Makes  dishes  really  clean 

Fels-Naptha  makes  short  work  of  a  boresome 

job.   Won't  harm  the  most  delicate  pattern. 

Leaves  no  greasy  streaks. 


Removes  spots  from  rugs 

Thereal  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  dissolves  grease 

— cleans  and  freshens  rugs,  carpets,  draperies, 

etc.    Try  it. 


^!>*' 


Ic 


The  10-Bar  Carton 

The  convenient  way  to  buy  Fels-Naptha  is  in 
the  carton  shown  above.  Ten  full-size  bars, 
neatly  packed.  Directions  inside  each  red- 
and-green  wrapper. 


)k  4«  L^ 


Fine  for  washing-machine 

Fels-Naptha,    chipped    into    the 

washing-machine,    loosens    the 

dirt  before  you  start  to  use  the 

electricity. 


Renews  painted  -woodwork 

Like    a    fresh    coat   of   enamel, 
Fels-Naptha   restores  to  wood- 
work the  "smile"  that  dirt  has 
masked. 
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iVhrnetxt  itMp  (omet  into  contact 
With  tfx  tkm      Mir  hory 


-} 


Jet  his  skjji  breathe 


He's  such  a  little  fellow ! 

And,  what  happens  to  him  now  is  so  important. 

The  first  thing  a  doctor  tells  a  mother  is,  "Keep 
the  baby  clean.  Bathe  him  and  wash  his  clothes 
regularly  every  day  with  a  pure,  mild  soap. 
This  lets  his  delicate  skin  breathe,  keeps  it  from 
chafing  and  allows  him  to  get  sound  health- 
giving  sleep." 

On  specific  recommendation  by  doctors,  Ivory 
Soap  has  been  used  for  babies  for  43  years. 

Ivory  Soap  is  so  pure  and  mild  that  it  cannot 
harm  the  tenderest  skin  or  the  most  delicate 
fabric.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is 
used  for  more  purposes  than  any  other  soap  in 
the  world. 

Ivory  Soap  has  never  been  successfully  imitated. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  it  today. 

There  are  seven  desirable  properties  that  a 
thoroughly  fine,  homelike  soap  may  have. 
Ivory  has  them  all: 

1  Purity  4  Fragrance 

2  Mildness  5  Abundant  Lather 

3  Whiteness  6  Easy  Rinsing 

7  "IT  FLOATS" 

Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient  size  for  every  purpose. 

Large  Cake 

Espeaally  for  laundry  use.     Also  preferred  by  many 
for  the  bath. 

Small  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery,  shampoo,  fine  laundry.     Can 
be  divided  in  two  for  individual  toilet  use. 

Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 


IVORY  SOAP  ([^  99, ¥0^  PURE 
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Does  England  Fear  France? 

Prominent  Banker  Sees  the  Fear  as  Ttie  Reason  of  England's 

Failure  to  Find  Solution  For  European  Financial  Chaos. 

FRANK  VANDERLIP 


A  .SOMKWHAT  startling  theory  is 
iX  advanced  in  an  article  in  the  Nalinn 
and  Alhenacum  by  Mr.  Vanderlip  with 
regard  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
I  is  known  to  exist  between  Fngland 
j  and  France  on  the  subject  of  German 
reparation").  He  believes  England  would 
break  with  France  were  it  not  that  she  is 
afraid  of  French  Military  Power.  This 
he  believes  is  the  true  reason  for  England 
taking  action  to  prevent  the  economic 
disaster  with  which,  he  warns  the  world, 
Europe    is    threatened. 

"German  industry  is  to-day  in  the  grip 
of  economic  pincers,"  says  Mr.  Vander- 
lip, "and  inevitable  disaster  can  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  movement  of  either  jaw. 
If  the  decline  of  the  mark  could  be  stop- 
ped, manufacturers  for  e.xport  would  find 
their  costs  of  production  speedily  brought 
up  to  the  world  level  and  their  export 
movement  stopped.  That  was  begin- 
ning before  the  recent  decline  of  the  mark. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mark  continues 
to  decline,  which  now  seems  much  more 
probable,  it  will  inevitably  be  accompan- 
ied by  a  credit  crisis,  the  signs  of  which 
are  now  plainly  visible,  and  the  result  of 
which  is  the  extrame  embarrassment  of 
all  production  for  domestic  consumotion. 
"At  the  moment  there  is  less  idleness 
in  Germany  than  in  most  other  coi)ntrie.«,. 
but  there  seem  to  me  inexorable  factors 
workina;  which  will  soon  produce  large 
unemployment.  This  is  like'y  to  corre 
at  the  same  moment  in  which  there  are 
sharply  advancing  price  levels.  The 
result  of  such  a  combination  is  sure  to  be 
social  disorder.  That  is  what  I  believe 
Germany  is  facing  unless  there  is  relief 
within  the  next  few  months.  Thi^ 
promises  a  revolution  from  the  Left. 
It  might  be  sternly  repressed  and  open 
the  way  for  a  swing  of  political  control  to 
the  Right,  putting,  for  the  time  bein?. 
political  control  in  the  hands  of  the  react- 
ionary Monarchal  Party.  But  whether 
the  Government  is  administered  by  the 
Centre,  the  Left,  or  the  Right,  no  Goverr>- 
ment  can  remove  the  economic  disabil- 
ities that  are  gripping  Germany. 

"I  attach  no  great  importance  to  the 
present  internal  controversy  between  Bav- 
aria and  the  Federal  Government 
That  movement  is  but  repeatingAmerican 
history.  It  is  the  struggle  between  the 
ideas  of  State  sovereignty  and  centralized 


Government.  There  is  in  the  back- 
ground a  Monarchal  sentiment  in  Bav- 
aria, but  its  supporters  are  too  wise  to 
wish  to  press  that  movement  in  a  time 
when  they  know  that  a  newly  constituted 
Monarchy  would  face  such  economic 
troubles  as  to  ensure  its  early  downfall. 
I  have  talked  with  Chancellor  Wirth 
and  with  the  Bavarian  Prime  Minister 
Count  Lerchenfeld.  I  believe  the  atti- 
tude of  both  Governments  is  too  sane 
and  moderate,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
dangers  with  which  Germany  is  confront- 
ed too  clear,  to  permit  this  domestic 
political  difference  to  drift  into  an  active 
break. 

"If  the  consequences  of  unaltered 
peace  terms  are  likely  to  be  really  so  dis- 
astrous, one  may  well  wonder  why  those 
consequences  are  not  more  clearly  seen. 
I  believe  they  are  seen  with  great  clarity 
by  English  statesmen.  Why,  then,  does 
not  England,  so  strong  in  common  sense, 
so  experienced  in  settling  difficulties  in 
a  practical  way,  even  when  practical 
solutions  do  violence  to  theoretical 
principles — why  should  not  such  an 
England  deyise  and  enforce  a  programme 
for  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Eur- 
ope? What  I  believe  is  the  true  reason 
for  a  semi-paralysis  of  British  action  has 
come  to  me  as  the  greatest  shock  of  any- 
thing I  have  learned  in  Europe.  Bull- 
dog England,  with  a  history  full  of  such 
courage  that  she  has  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  nothing,  is  to-day  afraid  of  a  break 
with  France.  She  fears  2,700  French 
aeroplanes,  manned  by  the  most  daring 
and  skilful  airmen  in  the  world.  She 
has  800,000  reasons  for  fearing  French 
military  force,  for  France  has  the  most 
formidable  army  in  the  world.  She  fears 
that  undersea  fleet  that  France  has  been 
steadily  constructing  in  the  face  of  a 
world  demand  for  disarmament.  It  is 
this  fear  that  prevents  England  from 
taking  a  course  so  strong  as  to  result  in  a 
break  with  France,  and  unless  she  takes 
such  a  course,  France,  dominated  by  her 
financial  difficulties  and  her  fears  of  a 
reconstructed  Germany,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  so  far  give  way  in  her  ideas  of 
her  rights  under  the  various  Treaties  of 
Paris  as  will  permit  the  inauguration  of  a 
programme  that  will  avert  the  economic 
disa.ster  with  which  the  Continent  is 
threatened." 


Queensland  Black  Trackers 

Marvellous  Feats  of  These  Australian  Human  Bloodhounds. 

ALBERT  DORRINGTON 


THE  achievements  of  the  Australian 
black  police,  trained  to  police  work 
and  attached  to  the  district  superintend- 
ent's staff,  are  without  parallel,"  says 
Mr.  Dorrington,  writing  in  the  Daily 
.Mail. 

"The  trail  work  of  the  old  red  Indian 
reads  like  child's  play  when  compared 
'.'ith  the  exploits  of  the  Queensland  black 
trackers.  Nature  has  endowed  them  with 
the  bloodhound's  instinct  combined  with 
a  superhuman  pense  of  observation. 

""The  hunted  desperado  may  cross 
auriferous  sandstone  country  where  the 
ri'-int  of  a  foot  would  appear  impossible. 
Yet  the  black  tracker  will  follow  in  the 
desperado's  steps  with  scarcely  a  glance 
at  the  ground  as  he  canters  on  his  well- 
groomed  horse  in  front  of  the  white 
troopers. 

"Often  he  will  draw  rein  to  indicate 
vhere  an  article  such  as  a  pipe,  match,  cap 
or  jack-knife  has  been  allowed  to  fall  to 
the  ground  by  the  escaping  desperado,  and 
recovered. 

"I  have  seen  a  black  fellow  follow  the 
trail  of  a  lizard  or  iguana  across  a  strip  of 
basalt  country,  catch,  cook,  and  eat  it 
within  an  hour. 

"And  the  trail  of  a  lizard  on  basalt  has 
got  most  white  men  guessing  even  with  a 
microscope.  As  picaninnies  in  their 
native  'whirlies'  or  'humpies',  the  black 
babies,  awaking  from  sleep  at  dawn,  will 
sometimes  discover  that  their  mother  has 
disappeared. 


"Crawling  from  the  'humpy,'  they  will 
often  track  the  mother  to  some  distant 
waterhole  or  lagoon,  through  scrub  and 
spinifex  that  no  white  child  could  endure. 
And  so  the  instinct  of  the  wilds  is  devel- 
oped. 

"Sometimes  the  black  tracker  turns 
criminal  and  is  himself  tracked.  Then  the 
fun  begins,  and  all  the  tricks  of  the  aborig- 
inal calendar  are  introduced  to  thwart  the 
pursuers. 

"The  pursved  black  fellow  has  been 
known  to  run  hackvari^s  for  miles,  dustirg 
and  obliterating  his  tracks  with  a  leafy 
tree  branch  as  he  ran. 

"But  the  professional  tracker  in  his 
wake  has  become  aware  of  this  fact  and 
has  bagged  his  quarry,  tree  branch  and 
all,  at  the  end  of  a  50-mile  run! 

"Turning  a  horse's  shoes  is  too  old  a 
dodge  to  deceive  an  aboriginal,  but  the 
white  criminal  lias  often  puzzled  him  bj' 
clambering  along  a  wire  sheep  fence  for 
ten  or  twenty  miles.  Hard  work  in  a 
sweltering  sun,  but  liberty  is  sweet. 

"Bill  Redway,  the  original  Captain 
Starlight  of  Rolfe  Boldrewood's  'Robbery 
Under  Arms,'  told  the  writer  that  he 
once  beat  the  black  police  by  climbing 
into  a  barrel  and  rolling  across  the  plains. 

"The  trackers  found  the  barrel  near 
Wilcannia.onthe  Darling,  but  Bill  by  that 
time  was  sitting  on  another,  in.side  a  'pub' 
across  the  Queensland  border." 
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With  fruit 
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It  is  natural  all-round  noui- 


The  H-O  Cereal  Company 

INC. 
Hamilton  and  Ayr,  Ontario 


FORCE  Leads  in  England 

Sales  in  England  during  the 
last  twelve  months  have  been 
5,135,580  packages.  More 
FORCE  is  sold  in  England 
than  any  other  ready-cooked 
or   cold    cereal. 


Wheat  is  Nature's  best  food, 
ishment  for  the  human  body. 

FORCE  is  whole  wheat.  Every  particle  is  kept  to  make 
an  ideal  balance  of  muscle-building  and  energy-producing  food. 
The^valuable  bran  coverings  of  the"|wheat  kernel  aid  intesdnal 
digestion  and  tend  to  prevent  constipation.  FORCE  is  also 
rich  in  phosphates,  which  build  brain  dssues.  FORCE  with 
fruit  in  season  is  a  real  treat  for  any  meal. 

FORCE  tastes  good.  The  thin,  crisp,  malted  flakes  melt 
in  the  mouth.  FORCE  is  ready  to  serve  either  with  fruit  or 
without,  and  it  saves  dme  and  money. 

WHOLE  WHEAT  FLAKES 

MAL.TED  AMD  TOASTED 
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Saving  Millions  in  Law  Costs 

Court  of  Arbitration  in  Chicago  Avoids  Costly  and  Lengthy 

Litigation 


EDWARD  J.  DIES 


THERK  has  lately  been  established  in 
ChicBK"  a  Court  of  Commercial  Arbi- 
tration which  is  intended  to  settle  indus- 
trial HtiKation  more  quickly  than  would 
be  posHihle  by  the  ordinary  courts,  and 
with  but  H  fraction  of  the  expense.  More 
than  200  commercial  disputes  have  been 
settled  in  four  months  by  this  Court. 
Justice  is  placed  ahead  of  technicality. 
Its  president,  J.  K.  Greene,  settled  twice 
as  many  cases  as  one  ordinary  judge  with- 
out a  jury  and  ten  times  as  many  as  a 
court  with  a  jury. 

In  the  Dearborn  Independent  Mr.  Dies 
(jpscribes  the  methods  of  procedure:— ^ 

"A  diamond  miner  in  South  Africa,"  he 
says,  "whose  claim  is  disputed  by  a  jew- 
eler in  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  may  have 
the  case  adjudicated  in  Chicago,  even 
though  the  precious  stones  never  passed 
through  the  United  States.  Only  the 
agreement  of  the  two  parties  to  arbitrate 
is  necessary.  A  BaK.more  exporter  and  a 
Chicago  manufacturer  may  submit  their 
cases  and  go  on  about  their  business.  The 
court  has  authority  to  try  any  civil  action 
except  divorce  and  quasi-criminal  cases. 
When  a  controversy  is  submitted  to  it, 
Mr.  Greene  is  automatically  appointed 
arbitrator.  But  the  parties  may  also  se- 
lect additional  arbitrators  from  their  re- 
spective trades  or  from  a  list  of  attorneys 
and  commercial  experts  provided  by  the 
arbitration  bureau. 

"The  court  may  administer  oaths,  sub- 
poena and  examine  witnesses,  take  de- 
positions and  issue  subpoenas  duces  tecum 
requiring  production  of  documents.  Obed- 
ience is  enforced  by  application  to  a  court 
of  law.  The  arbitrator  often  inspects 
premises,  examines  goods  in  process  of 
manufacture  and,  moving  quickly  from 
place  to  place,  in  a  few  days  gathers  evid- 
ence which  immobile  courts  would  be 
months  in  obtaining  under  the  handicap 
of  red  tape. 

"When  arguments  have  been  heard  the 
arbitrator  gives  his  decision  covering  the 
entire  controversy.    Frequently  the  award 


defines  rights  of  both  parties  under  a 
contract  where  no  right  of  action  has  yet 
accrued.  In  such  cases  a  court  of  law 
could  not  entertain  an  ordinary  suit  until 
damages  had  accumulated  through  breach 
of  contract. 

"All  questions  of  law  and  of  fact  are 
decided.  Conclusions  of  fact  are  final. 
Questions  of  law  may  be  revised  by  the 
court  selected  by  the  litigants.  As  in  any 
other  case,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
higher  courts  on  questions  of  law.  When 
the  final  award  is  filed,  the  court  has  juris- 
diction over  the  litigants.  Therefore 
the  trade  court  is  quasi-judicial  and  quasi- 
public  in  character.  Should  a  party  to 
arbitration  fail  to  comply  with  an  award, 
the  opposing  party  may  within  a  year  file 
the  award  in  court.  Judgment  can  be 
obtained  and  then  contempt  of  court  pro- 
ceedings begun  if  there  is  still  a  refusal  to 
conply  with  c(5urt  instructions. 

"Proof  of  the  high  efficiency  of  this 
pioneer  world  trade  court  lies  in  the  state- 
ment that  of  the  first  200  cases  decided, 
only  two  were  carried  further,  and  one  of 
these  appeals  was  to  clear  up  a  legal  tech- 
nicality. This  almost  unprecedented  re- 
cord is  due  largely  to  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing competent  advisers  in  place  of  jurors 
picked  at  random  and  usually  ignorant  of 
the  intricacies  of  commerce.  It  is  record- 
ed that  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
tried  the  disputants  have  come  to  friendly 
terms. 

"The  fees  charged  are  almost  negligible 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  settling  the 
average  commercial  dispute  in  a  law  court. 
Where  the  amount  involved  is  as  small  as 
$200  the  fee  is  $5.  There  is  a  graduated 
scale  up  to  $5,000.  W'here  more  than 
$5,000  is  involved  the  fee  is  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sum.  Fees  are  paid  by  the 
unsuccessful  party  to  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  which  brought  about 
the  trade  court  and  which  pays  the  salary 
of  Arbiter  Greene,  who,  incidentally,  is 
the  only  paid  employee  and  who  receives 
no  part  of  the  fees  collected." 


We  Need  the  Old  Time  Zip 

Pf'e  Need  the  Aggressive  Spirit  of  the  Prisoned  Profiteers. 
That  And  Not  Laws  Will  Save  us  Commercially. 

STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


THE  times,"  writes  Stephen  Leacock 
in  Collier's,  "are  out  of  joint.  The 
ordinary  business  man,  trained  in  a 
sturdy  creed  that  has  generations  of  evol- 
ution behind  it,  hangs  on  and  hopes  for 
better  times.  He  cherishes  the  idea  that 
the  present  troubles  are  no  worse  than 
the -past,  and  in  his  dreams  he  sees  them 
vanish  in  a  single  night  and  'good  times' 
returning  like  the  rising  sun.  The  pessim- 
ist shakes  his  head  and  talks  gloomily  of 
the  collapse  of  our  civilization  and  the 
prospect  of  our  beir.g  engulfed  in  com- 
munism or  overwhelmed  by  a  vast  on- 
slaught of  the  colored  races. 

"No  doubt  the  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes.  It  always 
does.  We  are  not  going  to  be  engulfed 
and  swallowed  up  by  either  the  brown 
races  or  the  red  idiots.  But  we  are  none 
the  less  in  a  bad  way,  and  our  troubles  will 
not  vanish  like  bad  dreams— or  at  least 
not  without  an  effort  of  an  extraordinary 
and  exceptional  character." 

Before  the  days  of  commissions  of 
inquiry  and  a  general  spirit  of  public 
interference  with  commerce  and  industry, 
Mr.  Leacock  points  out,  it  was  considered 
laudable  for  a  man  to  promote  enterprises 
that  helped  the  world  in  general  and  made 
him  wealthy  and  influential  as  well. 
Reviewing  the  effects  of  that  bygone 
attitude  of  the  masses,  the  well  known 
Canadian  author,  who,  in  this  instance, 
writes  in  a  serious  vein,  goes  on  to  say: — 
"Under  the  stimulus  of  this  the  wheels 
of  industry  hummed.  Factories  covered 
the  land.  National  production  grew  to 
colossal  size,  and  the  whole  outer  world 
seemed  laid  under  tribute  to  the  great 
industry.  As  a  system  it  was  far  from 
perfect.  It  contained  in  itself  all  kinds  of 
gross  injustices,  profits  that  were  too  great, 
wages  that  were  too  small,  and  all  kinds 


of  fortuitous  gains  that  corresponded  to 
nothing  at  all  except  sheer  good  luck  or 
the  gambler's  chance.  At  times  it  even 
ran  to  an  extreme.  Great  fortunes  were 
made  by  men  whose  methods  fell  short  of 
criminality  only  by  the  technical  nicety 
of  the  law.  What  was  worse,  the  system 
evidently  did  not  mean,  nor  was  it  ever 
likely  to  mean,  prosperity  or  even  comfort 
for  all.  In  spite  of  the  splendor  of  th  e 
foreground,  poverty  and  destitution  still 
hovered  behind  the  scenes.  But  such  a 
it  was,  the  system  worked;  and  it  was  the 
only  one  that  we  knew." 

The  older  way  of  being  good  was  by 
"much  prayer  and  much  effort  of  one's 
soul,"  he  emphasizes.  To-day,  he  informs 
us,  as  a  short  cut  to  morality,  our  legis- 
latures are  "turning  out  moral  legislation 
by  the  yard."  In  the  face  of  this,  he 
finds  that  the  world,  from  a  standpoint  of 
morality,  is  really  growing  worse.  Inci- 
dentally, unemployment  springs  up  as  a 
periodic  evil — the  world  is  out  of  work. 
There  is  a  concrete  reason  and  a  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  this  latter-day  situation : — 

"The  world  is  out  of  work  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  world  has  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs  of  industrv.  By 
taxation,  by  legislation,  by  popular'senti- 
ment  all  over  the  world,  there  has  been  a 
disparagement  of  the  capitalist.  And  all 
over  the  world  capital  is  frightened.  It 
goes  and  hides  itself  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
vestment in  a  Victory  Bond,  a  thing  that 
IS  only  a  particular  name  for  a  debt,  with 
no  productive  effort  behind  it  and  indicat- 
ing only  a  dead  weight  of  taxes.  There 
capital  sits  like  a  bullfrog  hidden  behind 
water  Iihes,  refusing, to  budge. 
_  "Hence  the  way  to  promote  prosperity 
IS  not  to  multiply  our  present  government 
departments  and  government  expendi- 
tures, nor  to  appoint  commissions  and  to 


pile  up  (ii  fiis,  mil  to  start  going  again  the 
machinery  of  bold  productive  effort. 
Take  off  all  the  excess-profits  taxes  and 
the  supertaxes  on  income  and  as  much  of 
the  income  tax  itself  as  can  be  done  by  a 
wholesale  dismissal  of  unnecessary  gov- 
ernment employees  and  then  give  industry 
a  mark  to  shoot  at.  What  is  needed  now  is 
not  the  multiplication  of  government 
reports,  but  corporate  industry,  the  for- 
mation of  land  companies,  development 
companies,  irrigation  companies,  any 
kind  of  corporations  that  will  call  out 
private  capital  from  both  its  proud  and  its 
humble  hiding  places,  offer  employment 
to  millions  and  start  the  wheels  moving 
again. 

"The  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  'fire' 
the  unnecessary  government  officials  and 
to  bring  back  the  'profiteer' — or,  no,  let 
me  alter  that,  not  to  bring  back  the  'prof- 
iteer' him.self — let  him  stay  in  his  peni- 
tentiary— but  to  bring  back  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  effort  of  which,  after  all, 
he  was  only  a  distorted  and  misshapen 
form.  What  we  want  is  not  the  old  prof- 
iteer, but  a  profiteer  of  a  newer  kind:  a 
man  with  capital,  much  or  little,  and  the 
energy  and  the  determination  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet  and  not  sit  in  the  lap  of  a 
government  department.  Under  such 
terms  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
all  be  profiteers — why  we  shouldn't 
organize  ourselves  into  whole  nations  of 
them. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  man  who  made  a  lot 
of  money  in  anything  approaching  a 
Christian  fashion,  and  with  anything  like 
a  spirit  of  fair  play  to  his  fellow  men  in 
the  doing  of  it,  was  designated  a  captain 
of  industry  and  a  nation-maker.  Why 
not?  But  nowadays  the  voice  of  the  man 
standing  upon  the  soap  box  has  become  so 
loud  that  the  very  word   'capital'  is  dis- 


credited. Rushing  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  the  same  people  who  enthroned 
the  'nation  builder'  of  a  few  decades  ago 
denounce  him  now.  Wealth  itself  becomes 
an  object  of  suspicion.  All  profits  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  ill-gotten. 

"I  declare  that  if  we  can  find  no  better 
way  of  attempting  to  restore  prosperity 
than  by  the  endless  multiplication  of  gov- 
ernment jobs,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
bring  back  even  the  profiteer  himself  and 
ask  him  to  rule  over  us,  to  fetch  him  from 
the  Riviera,  from  his  country  place  on  the 
Hudson,  or  from  whatever  spot  to  which 
he  has  withdrawn  with  his  tin  box  full  of 
Victory  Bonds.  If  need  be,  we  should  go 
and  pick  him  out  of  the  penitentiary,  take 
the  stripes  off  him  and  tell  him  to  get 
busy  again;  show  him  the  map  of  the 
world  and  ask  him  to  pick  out  a  few  likely 
spots.  The  trained  greed  of  the  rascal  will 
find  them  in  a  moment.  Then  write  him 
out  a  concession  for  coal  in  Asia  Minor 
or  oil  in  the  Mackenzie  Basin  or  for  irriga- 
tion in  Mesopotamia.  The  ink  will  hardly 
be  dry  on  it  before  capital  will  begin  to 
flow  in:  it  will  come  from  all  kinds  of 
places  where  the  government  could  never 
coax  it  and  where  the  taxgatherer  would 
never  find  it.  Only  promise  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  taxed  out  of  existence  and  the 
stream  of  capital  which  is  being  dried  up 
in  the  sands  of  government  mismanage- 
ment will  flow  into  the  hands  of  private 
industry  like  a  river  of  gold. 

"But  how  much  better  to  let  the  profit- 
eer stay  in  his  penitentiary  and  take  over 
the  job  ourselves;  put  ourselves  into  it 
with  as  much  of  the  old  reliant  spirit  that 
built  up  American  and  British  civilization 
as  we  can  find  surviving  still  among  us, 
and  make  things  more  in  earnest. 

"Come,  let  us  take  our  coats  off." 


Cash  Registers  Instead  of  Cannon 

How  the  Great  Krupp  Works  at  Essen  Have  Turned  to  the 

Works  of  Peace 


NEW  YORK  HERALD 


THE  GREAT  Krupp  works  at  Essen, 
Germany,  were  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  peace  to  manufacture  war  ma- 
terial and  have  been  transformed  from 
a  munitions  plant  into  a  factory  devoted 
solely  to  the  manufacture  of  peace  time 
implements.  In  place  of  gun  carriages 
they  are  manufacturing  auto  trucks  and 
Diesel  motors;  in  place  of  heavy  guns, 
forged  tubes;  in  place  of  armour-plate, 
boiler-plate;  in  place  of  ignitors,  cream 
separators;  in  place  of  gun  turrets,  loco- 
motives and  so  on  with  agricultural  mach- 
inery, car  flanges,  cash  registers,  adding 
machines,  cinema  projectiles,  and  medical 
instruments. 

"In  addition,"  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Herald  tells  us,  "the  Krupps  have  turned 
out  their  first  textile  machine,  and  are 
embarking  on  the  manufacture  of  a  tur- 
bine locomotive,  having  obtained  the 
patent  of  a  Swiss  inventor.  The  com- 
plete list  of  Krupp  products  fills  a  large 
book.  For  the  Essen  works  employ  50,- 
000  men — even  more  than  before  the 
war — and  triple  shifts  are  maintained  in 
all  the  steel  departments. 

"Nevertheless,  there  is  a  pronounced 
undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  among 
both  the  directors  and  workers.  Ask  the 
workman  on  his  way  home  how  times  are 
and  he  will  respond  with  a  growl  of  fault- 
finding. Ask  a  Krupp  director  at  his  ma- 
hogany desk  and  he  will  pour  out  a  torrent 
of  comi»laint,  as  though  he  had  waited  a 
bitter  eternity  to  give  his  torment  vent. 
It  is  not  enough  to  quote  'bad  business' 
statistics  from  other  lands  to  either  of  them. 

"Not  an  important  factory  in  the  plant, 
we  are  told,  has  been  abandoned  or  stands 
as  idle  capital,  but  is  teeming  with  activ- 
ity, and  the  company  is  earning  on  its 
entire  investment.  Its  auto  trucks  are 
not  cheaper  than  those  of  its  competitor. 
Its  locomotives  do  not  represent  un- 
precedented genius  in  manufacture.  Its 
adding  machines,  cash  registers  and  motor 
scooters  are  not  baffling  miracles  of  mod- 
ern industry.  They  simply  can  be  built 
more  cheaply  because  the  country  is  con- 
demned to  an  artificially  low  production 
cost.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Krupp  cash  registers  are  not  a 
great  success,  being  manufactured  by  men 
accustomed  to  the  leisurely  and  immacu- 
late technic  of  an  armament  factory,  where 
accuracy  and  finish  are  worth  more  than 


ti'me.  Consequently  some  of  the  new 
Krupp  enterprises  will  not  be  heard  much 
of  until  the  lessons  of  'speeding  up'  are 
learned. 

"It  is  of  passing  interest  to  read  that 
the  company  is  not  marketing  its  agricul- 
tural machinery,  but  has  entered  into  an 
'Interessen-Gemeinschaft'  with  a  lesser 
but  well-reputed  company  specializing  in 
this  field.  Such  is  a  common  practice,  and 
is  the  way  many  of  the  great  German  cor- 
porations are  absorbing  lesser  ones.  Krupp 
makes  the  machines  on  the  patents  of  the 
older  company  and  sells  them  through 
the  sales  department  of  its  new  v/ard.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  making  headway  with 
its  kinema  projectors. 

"The  auto  truck  department  is  suc- 
ceeding more  with  its  own  initiative,  but 
with  a  bought-out  sales  department.  And 
the  manufacture  of  medical  instruments 
and  cutlery  is  growing,  thar^ks  to  the  per- 
fection of  'alit,'  a  steel  not  oxidizing  under 
high  temperature.  The  locomotive  de- 
partment has  benefited  by  the  over- 
hauling of  the  German  State  equipment 
and  from  the  order  of  700  locomotives  for 
Russia,  of  which  the  Krupp  company  is 
delivering  a  goodly  portion. 

"As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  En- 
tente is  keeping  tab  on  the  Krupp  Works 
we  are  told  that  in  the  Communists  em- 
ployed in  every  department  the  former 
enemies  of  Germany  have  the  most  faith- 
ful aids.  It  is  part  of  the  creed  of  radical 
labor  that  the  disarmament  of  Germany 
shall  be  complete,  and  Krupp  would  not 
be  able  to  diverge  from  the  principle  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  its  workmen.  It 
happens  often  that  suspicious  employees 
send  warnings  to  the  Entente,  and  the 
company  has  been  annoyed  at  having 
so  repeatedly  to  prove  its  innocence. 
Only  once  have  such  alarms  been  of  ser- 
vice to  the  commission,  we  read,  when  the 
Krupp  company  was  filling  an  order  of 
new  guns  for  the  Reichswehr.  But  in  that 
instance  the  responsibility  lay  not  with 
the  company  but  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Only  one  military  job  is  still  on 
the  books,  an  order  for  naval  gun  turrets 
for  Brazil,  which  is  being  finished  by 
special  consent  of  the  Allies.  These  tur- 
rets are  nearing  completion  in  a  division 
of  the  locomotive  shop,  and  look  there  as 
out  of  place  as  a  locomotive  would  have 
looked  four  years  ago." 
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It  Pays  to  Keep  Folks  Well 


341,000  Happy  'People- 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  sat  down  last  year  to  their  Christmas 
dinners  who  wouldn't  have  been  there  if  the  death  rate  for  1921  had 
been  the  same  as  it  was  in  191 1. 

What  happened  to  make  conditions  so  much  better?  There  has  been 
a  constantly  growing  organized  effort  to  prolong  human  life. 

Anti- tuberculosis  associations,  welfare  organizations,  nursing  orders 
and  legislative  bodies  have  all  taken  a  hand.  The  results  show  that 
lives  have  been  and  can  be  lengthened  by  the  wise  use  of  money,  and 
that  such  an  investment  pays  dividends  in  dollars. 

IVhen  a  breadwinner  is  taken  away — 

the  family  is  poorer.  A  community  suffers  a  very  definite  economic 
loss  when  it  loses  a  number  of  lives.  It  increases  the  cost  of  living 
to  have  workers  die  needlessly.  It  increases  taxes  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sorrow  and  unhappiness  involved. 

cAs  soon  as  people  realize — 

that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  men  and  wotnen  who 


make  up  the  nation,  the  tremendous  financial  importance  of  pro- 
longing human  life  becomes  clear  to  everybody. 

The  United  States  is  said  to  be  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
Take  every  man  and  woman  away  and  what  would  it  be  worth? 
Not  so  much  as  it  was  when  the  red  Indians  owned  it. 


^T 


Even  the  unskilled  laborer  who  works  his  full  life-time 
makes  the  nation  richer  by  several  thousand  dollars.  It 
follows  therefc^e  that  down  to  the  smallest  tax  payer 
in  the  last  small  community,  everybody  is  better  off 
when  lives  are  saved. 

The  work  already  done — 

has  saved  the  lives  of  fathers,  mothers  and  children. 

Saving  fathers  keeps  families  from  becoming  dependent. 

Saving  mothers  helps  to  hold  families  together  and 
keeps  children  out  of  public  institutions. 

Saving  children  adds  to  the  future  wealth  of  the  nation. 


,^ 
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Protected  Health  means  fewer  deaths. 
Fewer  deaths  mean  fewer  policies  to  pay. 

Just  among  the  Metropolitan's  14,000,000 
policy  holders  who  paid  their  premiums 
weekly,  there  were  55,000  fewer  deaths  in 
1921  than  there  would  have  been  under  the 
death  rate  prevailing  ten  years  before. 

Take  the  figures  home  to  yourself.  Suppose 


you  are  a  Metropolitan  policy  holder— one 
of  these  55,000  saved  from  death — your 
family  is  richer  by  the  money  you  earned 
in  1921  and  has  been  saved  expenses  in- 
cident to  illness  and  death. 

Other  Metropolitan  policy  holders  have 
been  benefited  by  the  premiums  you  paid 
in  1921  just  u  you  have  benefited  by  other 
Kves  saved. 


The  nation  is  better  off  for  your  contribu- 
tion to  the  Country's  wealth  in  1921. 
And,  best  of  all,  your  family  and  friends  arc 
richer  and    happier  by  the  fact  that  you 
yourself  are  still  alive. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
will  send  its  booklet,  "How  to  Live  Long," 
to  anyone  who  asks  for  it. 

Haley  FISKB,  Presidevt 
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Viking's  Iceberg  Tomb 

Body  a  Thousand  Years  Old  And  Perfectly  Preserved  Found 

On  Greenland  Coast. 

SUNDAY  POST 


STANDING  upright,  and  enca.sed  with- 
in the  rigid  glacial  walls  of  a  huge  ice- 
berg, the  body  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Norse  Vikings  has  been  discovered  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Greenland. 

The  body  after  drifting  for  a  thousand 
years  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
frozen  territory  of  the  north,  has  now  re- 
turned to  civilisation  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation.  It  is  neither  dried  nor 
shrunken,  and  the  skin  is  white  and  firm. 
The  hair  of  the  head  and  the  bushy  mous- 
tache is  long  and  silky. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  ancient 
Viking  is  his  enormous  height.  This 
"phantom  of  antiquity"  towered  before 
the  astonished  gaze  of  the  discoverers — 
seven    feet    tall,  clad  in    rude    armour. 


gripping  spear  and  shield,  and  with  the 
winged  helmet  of  the  Norse  Royalty. 

The  body  has  been  taken  on  a  ship  to 
Copenhagen,  where  it  will  be  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  scientists,  who  will  eri- 
deavour  by  the  artificial  means  of  chemi- 
cals to  7)erpetuate  the  process  of  preser- 
vation. 

Already  theories  are  being  put  forward 
as  to  the  identity  of  this  warrior  of  bye- 
gone  days.  Some  say  that  the  Vikingwith 
his  Royal-winged  helmet  may  be  no  less 
a  celebrity  than  Lief  Eriksen,  "Eric  the 
Red,"  famed  as  a  dauntless  voyager,  and 
believed  by  many  historians  to  have 
landed  on  the  shores  of  America  four  hun- 
dred years  before  the  advent  of  Colum- 
bus. 


What  Is  Courage? 

Criticism  of  Sir  James  Barrie's  Recent  Address  to  Students. 

LORD  BEAVERBROOK 


IN  A  RECENT  issue  of  MacLean's 
Magazine  a  report  was  given  of  an 
address  by  Sir  James  Barrie  to  the  stu- 
dents of  St.  Andrews  on  his  taking  up  his 
position  as  Rector  of  the  University: 

Lord  Beaverbrook  in  the  Sunday  Ex- 
press dissents  from  Sir  James'  opinions. 

"If  I  understand  Sir  James  Barrie 
aright,"  he  says,  "his  is  a  somewhat  amaz- 
ing doctrine.  His  ideal  is  not  courage  in 
the  ordinary  sense  at  all:  it  is  light heart- 
edness,  irresponsibility — what  might  al- 
most be  described  as  the  joy  of  failure. 

"Man's  task,  it  would  seem,  is  not  to  do 
his  proper  work  with  success,  but  to  fail 
grievously  in  doing  something  for  which 
he  is  by  nature  unsuited — and  to  claim 
moral  credit  for  working  at  the  wrong 
task — so  long  always  as  he  treats  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  as  a  joke.  Carlyle 
is  to  have  no  credit  for  his  industry  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  making  history ;  he  would 
have  beer  r  fur  riPEter  man,  in  his  own 
soul  if  not  in  the  con.munity,  if  he  had 
been  a  bad  bricklayer.  In  a  word,  if  you 
are  sufficiently  lighthearted,  and  choose 
the  wrong  career,  and  fail  gracefully,  you 
have  fourage. 

"I  do  not  think  I  am  misrepresenting 
Sir  James'  doctrine,  because  he  goes  on 
to  apply  it  to  his  own  career.  He  says 
that  he  had  failed  in  life  because,  instead 
of  being  a  solicitor  or  explorer,  for  neither 
of  which  tasks  is  he  pre-eminently  fitted, 
he  chose  to  be  a  distinguished,  successful, 
and  wealthy  playwright  and  author. 

"This  sort  of  advice,  tendered  to  boys 
on  the  threshold  of  life,  without  experience 
or  cynicism  to  treat  it  as  an  ironic  stroke 
of  humour,  seems  to  me  absolutely  im- 
moral. A  schoolmaster  who  preached 
this  view  to  schoolboys  or  undergraduates 
might  as  well  fling  his  pupils  into  Hell 
with  a  pitchfork — and  the  country  peo- 
pled by  men  acting  on  this  principle  of  life 
would  first  of  all  be  a  Bedlam  and  finally  a 


desert.  If  you  practise  the  creed  that 
true  happiness  consists  in  starving  in  a 
garret,  there  will  soon  not  be  a  garret  left 
or  a  man  to  starve. 

"Nor  does  this  attack  on  Success  ring 
quite  true.  Sir  James  Barrie  decries  his 
own  material  prosperity.  Well,  it  is  a 
misfortune  easily  remedied,  as  Jesus 
pointed  out  to  the  young  man  who  had 
great  possessions  and  who  also  wanted  to 
be  saved.  In  fact,  it  is  greater  fun  talking 
about  past  garrets  than  starving  in  pres- 
ent ones.  If  Success  is  a  'nasty  onion.' 
it  is  not  difficult  to  throw  it  away.  Such 
talk  from  satisfied  age  to  ambitious  and 
unsatisfied  youth  sounds  no  more  sincere 
than  the  words  of  a  speaker  who  declares 
that  he  has  made  positively  his  last  public 
appearance  at  St.  Andrews,  and  is  found  a 
week  later  addressing  the  Critics'  Circle 
in  London. 

"On  one  point  I  agree  with  the  Rector 
of  St.  Andrews:  youth  to-day  ought  to 
advance  and  seize  the  sceptre  of  the  bus- 
iness world  from  old  age — yes,  and  from 
the  middle-aged,  too — the  class  to  which  I 
belong. 

"What  England  needs  pre-eminently 
from  youth  to-day  is  that  kind  of  courage 
in  the  conduct  of  her  affairs  which  laughs 
at  unseen  risks.  There  is  everything  in 
England  there  was  before  the  war — save 
the  loss  of  courage  which  the  tribute  of 
young  life  poured  out  on  the  battlefield  in- 
volved. And  what  was  lost  here  can  only 
be  regained  by  the  greater  intensive 
energy  of  the  survivors.  Our  land,  our 
machinery,  our  ships,  our  finance,  which 
still  makes  the  City  of  London  the  un- 
rivalled mistress  of  the  world  of  commerce, 
our  capacity  for  providing  long  credits, 
above  all  our  skilled  artisans — all  arethere 
for  the  using. 

"It  only  needs  courage  to  turn  them  to 
account — and  courage  is  the  prerogative 
of  youth." 


MARK 


H.  G.Wells,  Novelist  and  Prophet 

A  Review  of  The  Work  and  Enterprises  of  The  Most  Versatile 

Of  English  Authors. 

THE  RT.  HON.  C.  F.  G.  MASTERMAN 


AN  ENTERTAINING  and  appre- 
ciative commentary  upon  the  work 
of  H.  G.  Wells  is  a  feature  of  the  English 
Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  Masterman. 
The  following  short  extracts  will  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  biographer  holds  his  subject: 

"He  is  to-day  probably  commanding 
the  largest  public  audience  in  the  world. 
Every  book  he  writes  is  translated  into 
every  civilised  language.  Every  article 
on  present  affairs  is  snatched  up  by  syn- 
dicated newspapers  with  gigantic  cir- 
culations, and  pirated  or  quoted  by 
others. 

"Mr.  Wells  is,  of  course,  a  great  nove- 
I'st— a  great  humorist.  In  the  period 
between  the  fantastic  scientific  romances 


which  he  wrote  in  order  to  live,  and  the 
time  when  he  felt  called  upon  to  preach 
through  essay,  social  analysis  and  the 
novel  itself,  he  gave  us  books  of  extra- 
ordinary   interest. 

"Finally,  his  climax  as  a  pure  artist 
was  presented  in  a  book  which  I  should 
believe  was  destined  to  an  earthly  im- 
mortality. I  remember,  in  the  company 
of  three  critics  of  national  reputation, 
each  of  us  writing  down  the  name  of  the 
greatest  novel  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  each  of  us  producing  the  same  result: 
'Tono  Bungay.' 

"The  book  is  not  only  good  in  itself, 
in  management  of  material,  in  the  ming- 
ling of  humour  and  tragedy. 

"But  the  book  will  also  live  because  it 
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is  the  most  accurate  expression  extant  if 
the  society  which  lived  and  loved  and 
enjoyed  while  the  ground  (had  thej 
known  it)  was  beginning  to  move  be- 
neath their  feet. 

"  'Tono  Bungay'  was,  I  believe,  reject- 
ed for  serial  publication  by  all  the  great 
newspapers  who  had  competed  for  Mr. 
Wells'  scientific  romances,  and  Mr 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer  had  to  initiate  tin 
English  Review  \n  order  to  get  it  so  puli 
lished.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  tl.i 
proof  sheets,  when  even  Mr.  Wells,  1 
think,  was  unconscious  of  the  big  thiriu 
he  had  done.  I  read  it  on  the  trail 
travelling  back  to  London  from  his  littli 
house  at'  Folkestone,  and  I  could  scarcel> 
refrain  from  shouting  out  and  brandishing 
it  in  the  faces  of  the  bewildered  passen- 
gers, as  I  realized  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
masterpiece.  I  doubt  if  a  year  passes 
in  which  I  do  not  read  it  again. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to- 
gether Mr.  Wells,  and  the  present  Prime 
Minister  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
The  breakfast  was  not  altogether  a  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Wells  was  bursting  with  ideas 
which  he  wished  to  place  before  the 
then  Minister  of  Munitions:  such  ideas 
as  fructified  later  in  the  Tanks  and  other 
mechanical  efforts  to  save  life.  Mr. 
George,  as  always  on  these  occasions, 
was  out  to  charm.  I  have  seen  men  and 
women  attending  these  functions  who 
have  entered  cursing  in  their  hearts  and 
departed  thanking  God  for  having  creat- 
ed Lloyd  George.  But  on  this  occasion 
Wells  was,  I  think,  irritated  at  the  per- 
haps too  conscious  attempt  to  convert 
him  into  a  'Georgian.'  They  parted  ami- 
cably, but  I  don't  think  they  met  again. 

"For  all  his  amazing  success,  I  doubt 
if  Mr.  Wells  is  a  happy  man.  He  is 
subject  to  moods,  when  he  is  tormented 
with  desire  to  wound  and  insult  his  best 
friends.  And  approaching  a  man  norm- 
ally companionable,  hospitable,  and  bril- 
liant in  conversation,  such  a  friend  may 
suddenly  find  a  whip  struck  across  his 
face,  and  a  series  of  insults  and  stinging 
sarcasms  thrown  at  his  attempts  at  con- 
versation. The  same  cause  produces 
strange  and  regrettable  flarings  in  cor- 
respondence in  the  daily  Press. 

"But  far  more  serious  than  this  (which 
his  friends  know  will  pass)  is  that  con- 
tinual irritation  and  indignation  of  mind 
produced  by  the  daily  spectacle  of  the 
foolishness  and  the  wickedness  of  men. 
'Fret  not  thyself,'  sings  the  psalmist 
cheerfully,  'because  of  evil  doers.'  Alas! 
how  easy  the  principle  accepted  by  some 
of  us  in  theory,  how  impossible  in  practice. 
Mr.  Wells  is  always  'fretting  himself 
because  of  'evil  doers.'  He  sees  iniquity 
and  corruption  in  high  places,  fraud 
walking  the  earth  successfully,  and  in- 
stead of  being  'soon  cut  off  living  to  ripe 
and  complacent  and  honoured  old  age. 

"Mr.  Wells  has  set  himself  from  the 
beginning  to  the  two  heroic  enterprises 
which  have  distinguished  all  the  great 
ages  of  discovery  and  aspiration.  The 
one  is  the  refusal  to  set  aside,  as  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  of  his  generation  have 
set  aside,  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
any  secret  or  purpose  in  the  world  behind 
the  outward  show  of  things. 

"The  second  of  these  endeavours  is  his 
concern  with  the  future  of  humanity: 
with  what  may  come  after  us  a  hundred  or 
even  a  thousand  years  hence.  I  know  of 
no  modern  writer  who  is  thus  so  passion- 
ately disturbed  by  the  fate  of  future  gen- 
erations: of  the  men  and  women  and 
children  whom  he  will  never  see,  and  who, 
perhaps,  will  never  have  heard  of  his 
name. 

"He  is  listened  to  when  he  is  proclaim- 
ing the  far-off  vision  of  a  transformed 
humanity.  He  is  listened  to  also  when  he 
is  railing  at  the  senseless  stupidities  and 
corruptions  of  his  age.  And  he  is  listen- 
ed to  because  in  these  and  all  cases  men 
believe  in  his  transparent  sincerity  and 
honesty. 

"His  great  success,  crashing  up  from 
humble  origin  to  be  feted  by  Presidents 
and  Princes,  has  left  him  without  a  trace 
of  vulgar  vanity.  He  would  probably 
like  to  be  taller  and  thinner  and  of  more 
commanding  aspect,  and  he  takes  heroic 
steps  to  keep  himself  from  degenerating 
the  other  way.  He  is  the  best  of  com- 
panions and  will  give  all  of  himself  ir 
conversation  and  argument;  although  he 
is  very  tenacious  of  his  opinions — tl  e 
opinions  he  may  be  holding  at  the  rrr- 
ment — and  spares  not  his  adversary  in 
satire  and  sharp  words.  He  is  extraord- 
inarily generous  to  those  who  may  seem 
to  have  claim  on  his  generosity  and  also 
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BOOKS  OR  MAIL  ORDER 

rAA  THINGS  TO  SELL  BY  MAIL  —  RE- 
"'-'^    markable    new    publication.  Workable 

plans  and  methods.  Loose-leaf,  cloth  binder. 
Prepaid,  $1.00.  Walhamore  Company,  Xjafayette 
Bldg.,    Philadelphia,   Pa.  F.R. 


pXPERT  OPTOMETRISTS  i  OPTICIANS  ) 
■'-'  fre-iuently  earn  $.'].000  a  year  Short  course, 
easy  payments.  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dept. 
40.  Toronto,  Canada. 


\  GENTS— SIGNS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 
-^  stores  and  offces.  Big  money  making  line. 
\tracto  Sign   Works,   P.,   Cicero,   P,0. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  AT  A  BARGAIN 

NJEW.     UP-TO-DATE    ENCYCLOPEDIA     AM- 

^    ericana.    complete    in      30      volumes.      India 

•iper,    bound    in    black    cloth   and   gold.    This    is 

.«_*    newest    and    most    up-to-date    Encyclopedia 

11     the    market.      This    set    is    absolutely    new, 

st     received     from     the     publisher     and     never 

-ed.     Circumstances   require  owner  to  sacrifice. 

Cost  $210.00  cash:  will  sell  for  $150.00.  Address 

Box     T.     Mj'cLefn's     Magazine.     143     University 

Ave.,   Toronto,    Ontario. 


EASIF^T  mnthod  known  to  prepare  family  meals. 
S.ivci.  511  ,  to  7.S',;  fuel  cost— saves  time,  labor.     In- 
H\it<-i  f„ttf-r  prepare<l.  more  tasty  food.  Givea  every 
farilily  of  del  trie  ranKe  plug  every  advanta^  of 
flreiess  cooker  at  lc!is  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

Ne^v  Invention 

RflTolutionizes  Cooking 

Bttkes,  ro'j^/i.  bmlx,  xtrws,  fries, 
broils.  U>'i\ts.  ."Vi-'-'Ih  no  watch- 
ing. .Shut.H  itS'-lf  off.  Attaches 
toanycV-ctric  socket.  Noa[H-- 
cial  wiring.  WriU  for  .UJ-tUi;/ 
FREE  trial  offrr.  Complit.. 
fact  ^  and  nire,  i  il  ;;i ';.,.'  ,<  ■  ,; 
dire,  t     facloi . 

name  and  ad.ir 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.   3.    GMrgetown,    Ontun'; 


to  those  who  have  no  claims  whatever. 
"He  is  perhaps  the  most  travelled  of  all 
the  prominent  writers  in  the  British 
tongue.  He  has  travelled  widely  on 
the  external  surfaces  of  the  world.  He 
has  seen  Europe  in  war  and  America  in 
peace  and  studied  Russia  both  in  pros- 
perity and  in  desolation.  But  he  has 
travelled  far  more  deeply  from  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  conscious  life  into  the 
secret  places  of  the  heart.  He  will  contin- 
ue his  explanations.  He  will  continue  to 
reveal  them  to  the  world.  It  would  be 
incredible  if  Mr,  Wells  ever  lost  his  great 
gift  of  intellectual  honesty;  and  I  hope 
also,  and  believe,  that  he  will  never  re- 
tire from  the  passing  scene  of  baffled 
purposes,  that  he  will  be  found  to  the  end 
amongst  those  who  never  turned  their 
backs,  but  marched  breast  forward — 
never  doubted  clouds  would  break," 


An  Injustice  To 
Canadians 

Noted  Author  and  Artist  Scores 

Provincial   Government's 

Lack  of  Patriotism 

MANITOBA  FREE  PRESS 

'"TPHE  greatest  monumental  crime  ever 

J-  perpetrated  in  North  America,"  is 
Arthur  Heming's  condem.nation,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Free  Press,  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  Manitoba  parliament  build- 
ings in  that  a  building  right  in  the  centre 
of  Canada  costing,  say,  ei^ht  million 
dollars,  has  been  erected  ar.a  not  one  cent 
of  this  immense  sum  was  spent  on  Can- 
adian architects,  sculptors  or  mural 
decorators. 

Mr.  Heming  is  well-known,  both  as  an 
author  and  artist  to  readers  of  MacLean's 
and  his  career  entitles  him  to  speak  as  one 
having  authority.  After  spending  13 
years  in  the  United  States  he  returned 
to  Canada  10  years  ago  and  in  doing  so 
voluntarily  reduced  his  income  to  one 
quarter  that  which  he  left.  He  has  stuck 
to  Canada  and,  now  in  his  prime,  he  is 
known  all  over  America  and  Great  Britain 
for  his  articles  and  illustrations. 

In  conversation  with  the  Free  Press 
correspondent  on  the  subject  mentioned 
above  he  said: — 

"The  new  parliament  building  is  very 
beautiful  and  a  credit  to  the  province 
both  architecturally  and  artistically,  and 
the  men  responsible  for  its  erection  are  to 
be  warmly  commended  for  having  made 
use  of  their  native  stone  and  mortar;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  express  one's  disgust  ,"*■ 
the  professional  politicians  who  squander 
the  people's  money  on  foreign  art  while 
neglecting  the  remarkable  Canadian 
talent  that  is  starving  at  their  very  doors, 

"While  the  Brangwyn  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  work,  there  are  two  Canadians 
who  should  have  been  employed  to  do  it — 
Challoner,  of  Toronto,  and  Crisp,  who 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
neglect,  but  has  been  received  with 
applause  in  New  York,  Anyone  who 
doubts  Challoner's  ability  should  study 
the  mural  decorations  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  Royal  Alexander  hotel:  but  even 
he  has  found  so  little  encouragement  in 
Canada  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
give  up  painting  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
and  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  teach- 
ing," 


Picturing  a  Premier 

Continued  from  page  23 

duced  a  better  man,"  If,  as  many  persons 
say,  politics  is  a  game  where  considerable 
agility  is  necessary,  the  leader  chosen  by 
the  Manitoba  farmers  should  have  more 
than  ordinary  qualifications,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  sport  at  the  Guelph  college  in 
which  he  difl  not  take  part  and  become  an 
influence.  In  baseball,  ba.sketball  and 
other  games  he  took  a  lively  interest,  but 
it  was  in  rugby  he  won  the  reputation  to 
which  his  old  associates  always  make 
proud  references. 

"A  man  who  is  clean  in  sport  is  usually 
clean  in  his  life,"  said  oneof  the  professors. 

After  the  first  year  he  became  captain 
of  the  football  team  in  which  he  played 


again  brings  to  the  front  the  vital  importance  of 

providing    the    proper    pen    for    every    student    and 

5cholar. 

Every   attention   is  paid   to  having   text-books  easy 

to  read,  in  order  to  avoid  eye-strain. 

Too  often,  little  attention  is  given  to  the  choice  of 

a  pen — with  the  result  that  the  wrong  size  or  shape 

of  the  ordinary  pen  tires  the  hand,  writing  becomes 

,i'ksome,  and  the  handwriting  grows  more  and  more 

illegible. 


en 


is  an  education  in  smooth,  easy,  effortless  writing. 
The  steady,  uninterrup  ed  flow  of  ink  allows  the  pen 
to  keep  pace  with  the  student's  thoughts. 
It  provides  a  size  to  perfectly  fit  every  hand,  from 
boy  and  girl  just  entering  the  graded  schools  to 
those  attending  college  and  university. 
There  is  a  point  to  suit  every  style  of  writing, 
including  the  point  recommended  by  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation fitted  to  three  distinct  types  of  barrel — regu- 
lar, safety  and  self-filling. 

See  that  your  boy  or  girl  has  the  right  pen  to  do 
his  or  her  best  work  at  school, 
$2.50,  $4,  $5  and  up. 
Selection    and    service    at    best    stores    everywhere. 
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WRrrETODEIT.  M. 
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To  Holders  of  Five  Year 

51  per  cent.  Canada's 

Victory  Bonds 

Issued    in    1917  and    Maturing    1st 
December,  1922. 


CONVERSION  PROPOSALS 

THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  offers  to  holders  of 
these  bonds  who  desire  to  continue  their  invest- 
ment in  Dominion  of  Canada  securities  the  privilege 
of  exchanging  the  maturing  bonds  for  new  bonds 
bearing  SVi  P^"^  cent,  interest,  payable  half  yearly,  of 
either  of  the  following  classes: —  t 

(a)  Five   year  bonds,  dated    1st  November,    1922,   to 
mature    1st   November,    1927. 

(b)  Ten   year   bonds,   dated    1st   November',    1922,    to 
mature   1st  November,   1932. 

While  the  maturing  bonds  will  carry  interest  to  1st 
December,  1922,  the  new  bonds  will  commence  to  earn 
interest  from  1st  November,  1922,  GIVING  A  BONUS 
OF  A  FULL  MONTH'S  INTEREST  TO  THOSE 
AVAILING  THEMSELVES  OF  THE  CONVERSION 
PRIVILEGE. 

This  offer  is  made  to  holders  of  the  maturing  bonds 
and  is  not  open  to  other  investors.  The  bonds  to  be 
issued  under  this  proposal  will  be  substantially  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  are  maturing,  except 
that  the  exemption  from  taxation  does  not  apply  to 
the  new  issue. 

Holders  of  the  maturing  bonds  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  conversion  privilege  should  take 
their  bonds  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE,  BUT  NOT 
LATER  THAN  SEPTEMBER  30th,  to  a  Branch  of 
any  Chartered  Bank  in  Canada  and  receive  in  ex- 
change an  official  receipt  for  the  bonds  surrendered, 
containing  an  undertaking  to  deliver  the  correspond- 
ing bonds  of  the  new  issue. 

Holders  of  maturing  fully  registered  bonds,  interest 
payable  by  cheque  from  Ottawa,  will  receive  their 
December  1  interest  cheque  as ,  Usual.  Holders  of 
coupon  bonds  will  detach  ^nd  retain  the  last  unmatur- 
ed coupon  before  surr.ftYi^ering  the  bond  itself  for  con- 
version purposes.     X 

The  su^^e^fi^ed  bonds  will  be  forwarded  by  banks 
to  the  Mi^r^-^ter  of  Finance  at  Ottawa,  where  they  will 
be  eJ£thanged  for  bonds  of  the  new  issue,  in  fully 
''Sglstered,  or  coupon  registered  or  coupon  bearer  form 
"carrying  interest  payable  1st  May  and  1st  November 
of  each  year  of  the  duration  of  the  loan,  the  first  in- 
terest payment  accruing  and  payable  1st  May,  1923. 
Bonds  of  the  new  issue  will  be  sent  to  the  banks  for 
delivery  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  surren- 
dered bonds. 

The  bonds  of  the  maturing  issue  which  are  not  con- 
verted under  this  proposal  will  be  paid  off  in  cash  on 
the  1st  December,  1922. 

W.  S.  FIELDING, 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  8th  August,  1922. 
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and  seemed  to  carry  everything  before 
him.  ,     ,       ,  ,,      .  ^ 

Those  who  fancy  he  has  fallen  into  a 
premiership  by  accident  and  that  in  lead- 
ership he  is  a  mere  novice  would  do  well  to 
pause  and  study  the  compounds  that  go 
into  a  life.  Facts  indicate  that  uncon- 
sciously, as  in  the  ca.se  of  many  success- 
ful men,  events  were  all  the  time  shaping 
him  to  be  a  big  cog  in  some  wheel  or  other. 
It  has  happened  to  be  the  agrarian  wheel 
but  it  doesn't  seem  as  though  much  filing 
would  be  needed  to  fit  him  smoothly  into 
the  proper  place.  . 

Leeds  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  dairy 
counties  in  Ontario.  Ephraim  Bracken 
ran  one  of  its  finest  dairy  farms,  so  that 
son  got  from  parent  a  good  grounding  in 
administrative  efficiency  and  in  the  mean- 
ing of  farm  production.  As  his  father 
took  an  interest  in  municipal  affairs  and 
was  at  one  time  honored  with  the  warden- 
ship,  young  John  imbibed  also  something 
of  the  spirit  of  public  service.  De.siring 
to  broaden  himself  intellectually  as  well 
as  to  fit  himself  scientifically  for  farming, 
young  Jack,  then  a  well-knit  fellow  of  per- 
haps five  feet  eight  inches,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes  and  a  robust  complexion,  set  out 
for  Guelph  with  the  intention,  apparently, 
of  returning  to  the  farm  when  he  received 
his  degree.  At  college,  however,  all  his 
endowments  were  given  play,  all  that  was 
in  him  had  a  chance  to  grow  and  express 
itself.  He  soon  forged  ahead,  the  princi- 
pal figure  in  the  various  classes  for  sport 
and  healthy  social  activities.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
active  in  the  Literary  Society,  an  officer 
in  the  Athletic  Association,  captain  of  the 
football  team  and  also  gave  zeal  to  other 
student  interests.  He  made  so  good  a  re- 
cord in  his  studies  that  he  was  chosen  to 
be  on  the  first  judging  team  that  went  to 
Chicago  in  1905,  a  team  which  brought 
back  the  renowned  bronze  bull  put  up  by 
the  International  Stock  Breeders,  and 
which  was  won  by  O.  A.  C.  boys  for  three 
successive  years  and  is  now  a  proud 
trophy  in  the  possession  of  the  college. 

Coupled  with  these  attainments  his 
hard  work  as  a  student  put  him  in  the 
forefront  amongst  his  companions  so  that 
when  he  graduated  they  all  are  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  president  should 
find  him  the  best  job  there  was  going. 
Prof.  Creelman,  then  head  of  the  college, 
had  no  hesitancy  in  looking  about  for  a 
position  or  in  highly  recommending  his 
graduate. 

THE  story  of  John  Bracken's  progress 
since  is  similar  to  that  of  scores  of  men 
who  are  prepared  for  opportunities  when 
they  come  along  and  are  capable  of  filling 
posts  opened  to  them.  He  went  to  Sas- 
katchewan and  became  associated  for  a 
short  time  with  farmers'  institute  work, 
with  seed  development  and  other  branches 
of  agriculture..  The  West  was  looking  for 
bright^  minds  and  aggressive  tempera- 
mentfi  and  opened  one  door  after  another 
io  him.  Becoming  associated  with  the 
college  of  Saskatchewan,  he  soon  became 
its  head,  and  agricultural  authorities  are 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  at 
Saskatoon  he  laid  out  one  of  the  best 
experimental  plots  in  America.  When 
the  Manitoba  college  was  glancing  around 
to  find  a  suitable  man  to  put  into  its  pres- 
idential chair,  it  saw  and  decided  on  John 
Bracken.  So  effective  has  been  his  ad- 
ministration there  and  so  wide  the  in- 
fluence he  has  exercised  on  the  agricultur- 
al development  of  the  West  that  when  the 
smoke  of  the  recent  political  battle  cleared 
away  and  the  farmers  of  Manitoba  found 
themselves  victors  with  a  lot  of  other 
party  warriors  strewn  on  the  field,  they 
scratched  their  heads  and  wondered  who 
should  be  selected  to  have  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  smile  shed  benignly  upon  him. 
The  man  who  had  been  leading  football 
teams,  writing  text  books,  organizing 
college  staffs,  and  directing  the  education 
of  men  engaged  in  the  basic  industry  of 
agriculture  was  chosen  almost  as  naturally 
as  a  kitten  picks  out  its  mother.  It  is  now 
the  "Honourable  John  Bracken,  Prime 
Minister  of  Manitoba"  and  whatever 
other  titles  great  and  small  attach  them- 
selves to  the  mantles  of  the  mighty.  In 
connection  with  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  there  is  a  significant  chapter 
in  the  new  premier's  career  to  which  he 
does  not  refer  everyday  and  yetit  has  had 
far-reaching  results.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
member  of  a  small  company  which  was  • 
formed  to  introduce  Marquis  wheat  into 
the  West.  He  and  his  colleagues  saw  the 
possibilities  of  this  grain,  which  has  since 
proved  of  such  wealthto  Western  Canada. 
They  got  farmers  to  sow  it  on  what  seem- 


Cleans  Qoset  Bowls  Without  Scourintf 


Sani-Flush  does  the  work  that 
you  formerly  had  to  do  by  hand, 
or  by  other  uncertain  methods. 

Simply  sprinkle  a  little  of  it 
into  the  bowl,  follow  the  direc- 
tions on  the  can — and  flush. 

Sani-Flush  makes  the  closet 
bowl  and  the  hidden  trap  spot- 
lessly clean — and  consequently 
odorless.  And  it  cleans  without 
injuring  either  the  bowl  or  con- 
nections. Keep  it  handy  in  your 
bathroom. 

SaniFlu.»ii  1.-  sol  J  at  grocery,  dnig, 
hard  'arc.  Dlumi^Ir'g  and  house- 
furnishing  stores.  If  you  cannot 
buy  it  locally  =*•  once,  send  25c  in 
coin  or  stamps  lor  a  full  sized  can, 
postpaid.  (Canadian  price,  33c; 
foreign  price,  50c.) 

Canadian  Agents 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 
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being  sold  as  Fox"s  Screes.  See  that 
the  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  back  of  the 
cloth — stamped  every  3  yards. 

Manufactured  by 

FOX  BROS  &  CO.  LTD. 
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Fox's  Improved  Puttees  (F.I. P.  I 
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Water  rolls  off 
instantly — 

when  the  garment  is  made  . 
of    genuine    Crompton 
'All-Weather'  Corduroy. 

Ask  your  clothing  salesman  to 
showyouthisfamous'/4//-J^ea<Aer' 
Test  wfiich  plainly  shows  the  re- 
markable water  resistance  of  our 
exclusive   'All-Weather'     feature. 

For  Style,  Appearance,  Durabil- 
ity, Comfort  and  Economy  buy 
Boys'  Suits  made  of 

Crompton 

jjll^eatfier 

Corduroy 

It  is  the  ideal  fabric  for  boys'  suits 
not  only  because  it  is  resistant  to 
water,  wear  and  weather,  but  also 
because  its  handsome  velvety  tex- 
ture is  just  right  to  set  off  stylish 
models  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
is  not  harsh  or  smelly  like  ordin- 
ary corduroys. 

At  Clothing  Stores 
Everywhere 

You  can  instantly  identify  a  suit 
made  of  genuine  Crompton 
'All-Weather'  Corduroy  by  this 
label  sewed  on  the  inner  pocket. 


Write  for  our  free  booklet 
"The  Exonomy  of  Corduroy" 

CROMPTON-RICHMOND  CO.,  Inc. 

5Z  Eiit  31.t  St.,  N.w  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


ed  safe  terms.  Under  these  terms  the 
company  would  buy  back  the  yield.  Soon 
the  yield  became  prolific.  There  was  a 
slump  in  the  grain  market  and  the  young 
company  was  left  with  more  grain  under 
contract  than  bawbees  wherewith  to  pay 
for  it,  with  sad  consequences  to  the  com- 
pany. The  personal  losses  sustained  by 
the  young  business  men  have  long  since 
been  overshadowed  by  the  great  wealth 
which  this  wheat  has  produced  for  the 
Country.  It  was  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  much  good  to  many  came  out  of 
misfortune  to  the  few. 

TN  TAKING  hold  of  the  wheel,  at  the 
•1  early  age  of  39,  to  guide  Manitoba  with 
its  two  millions  of  people, through  political 
seas.  Premier  Bracken  has  become  one  of 
Canada's  most  youthful  provincial  pilots. 
Fortune  has,  since  Confederation,  picked 


out  a  few  other  unfurrowed  favorites  but 
not  many.  Among  the  half  dozen  or  so 
which  they  number.  Sir  Louis  Davies, 
now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
had  only  reached  31  when  snug  little 
Prince  Edward  Island  called  him  to  be  its 
chief  executive.  On  the  extreme  opposite 
side  of  the  Dominion  the  late  Sir  Richard 
McBride  made  almost  an  equally  good 
start,  being  under  33  when  he  subscribed 
to  the  oath  of  office.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding, 
now  the  veteran  budgeteer  in  the  Federal 
House,  was  under  36  when  he  first  took 
office  as  Prime  Minister  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  late  A.  G.  Blair  hadn't  quite  touched 
the  39th  milestone  when  he  received  simi- 
lar distinction  in  New  Brunswick,  while  in 
Saskatchewan  Hon.  Mr.  Dunning  won 
the  elevation  at  36.  It  remains  for  John 
Bracken  to  justify  the  choice  of  youth,  as 
these  others  have  already  done. 


Lord  Byron's  Limp 

'    Continued  from  page  2i 


light.  Both  of  us  strained  our  eyes. 
"Nobody,"  grunted  Hatton  and  con- 
tinued to  explain.  "We'll  get  the  en- 
velopes as  fast  as  McFarland  hides  them. 
Then  we'll  distribute  them  around  the 
Times-Star,  from  office  boys  to  pressmen, 
— give  'em  to  the  reporters,  artists,  com- 
positors— who  will  turn  them  into  the 
Standard  and  collect  the  cash  and  mer- 
chandise on  Monday  morning.  You 
get  it  now,  don't  you?  Listen!  The 
Standard  is  on  the  press  announcing  in 
its  Sunday  edition  that  it  will  publish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who 
find  the  slips.  The  Standard  will  print 
the  list.  And  every  name  will  be  follow- 
ed by  the  same  address:  'The  Times- 
Star.'     Say,  can  you  beat  it!" 

I  BEGAN  to  laugh.  But  Hat  Hatton 
stopped  me.  "He  might  hear  you. 
He  might  come  out.  Listen!  That 
isn't  all " 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  broke  in.  "The 
Standard  won't  print  the  list." 

"The  Standard  will  have  to;  and, 
further,  think  of  the  story  the  Times- 
Star  will  carry.  Remember,  this  is  the 
third  time  the  Standard  has  worked  this 
scheme,  and  last  Sunday  morning  a  wild 
mob  almost  wrecked  the  park.  It  cost 
the  Standard  only  a  few  hundred  to  jump 
up  its  circulation  and  advertise  all  the 
merchandise  in  its  columns.  The  mer- 
chants gave  the  suspenders,  razor  blad:-. 
Mother  Hubbards  and  all  that.  But  it 
cost  the  city  several  thousand  to  repair 
the  damage  to  shrubbery  and  grass. 
Yet  the  city  said  nothing.  Why?  You 
know  why.  And  the  Times-Star  will 
take  that  angle.  An  expose.  An  out- 
rage being  perpetrated  on  the  tax-pay- 
ers!" I  couldn't  see  the  gap  between 
Hatton's  front  teeth,  but  I  could  feel 
him  shaking  with   mirth. 

"That's  one  side  of  it:  The  Standard 
hides  the  money,  the  Times-Star  finds  it 
and  exposes  the  outrage  being  perpet- 
rated on  the  tax-payers.  But  the  money 
itself.  ..."  He  took  hold  of  my  arm, 
"Here's  the  real  laugh.  Remember 
Lord  Byron  is  hiding  these  envelopes. 
Remember  that.  He's  hiding  the  money 
and  young  Shepard  is  going  to  get  mar- 
ried on  it.  Lord  Byron  tonight  is  hiding 
a  complete  trousseau  and  wedding  trip 
for  his  rival,  young  Shepard    ..." 

Yes,  if  things  had  gone  as  Hat  Hatton 
planned,  it  would  have  been  I  daresay 
an   amusing  stunt. 

He  was  still  whispering  plans  when  the 
door  of  Monahan's  again  swung  wide  and 
a  tall  figure  appeared  in  the  yellow  light. 
Lord  Byron  ascended  the  five  steps  and 
walked  slowly  to  the  curb.  I  could  feel 
the  mirth  depart  from  Hatton.  He  whis- 
pered an  expletive  then:  "If  he  takes  a 
taxi  we're  lost!" 

It  will  be  remembered,  this  was  Satur- 
day night,  and  the  Times-Star  paid  on 
Monday.  That  was  why  we  were  eating 
free  soup  at  Al's  and  our  only  hope  was 
that    Lord    Byron    was    also    penniless. 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  empty 
street.  Midnight.  A  deserted  part  of 
the  city.  Turning  he  walked  slowly  away 
and  fortunately  did  not  glance  behind 
him.  At  the  corner  he  boarded  a  street 
car  which,  after  a  hard  sprint,  we  caught 
half  way  up  the  block. 

I    HAD    never    shadowed    a    man.     It 
affects  the  nerves.     The  mind  slinks, 
the  eye  becomes  furtive,   and  involun- 


tarily one  glances  around  to  see  that  no 
one  else  is  following.  Oddly  enough  a 
feeling  of  guilt  stamps  itself  into  the 
conscience.  On  the  back  platform,  where 
we  stood  with  hats  pulled  over  our  eyes 
it  came  to  me  that  man  was  not  made  to 
crouch  in  the  shadows;  biologically,  he 
was  constructed  to  walk  upright. 

We  could  see  McFarland  inside  the 
car,  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other.  The 
car  was  all  but  empty  and  its  few  occu- 
pants are  still  photographed  on  my  brain. 
I  remember  them  to  this  day,  can  see 
them  now,  framed  by  the  car  door.  A 
bearded  peddler  with  a  pack  on  the  seat 
beside  him  was  sleeping  at  the  far  end, 
toes  turned  in,  hand  resting  against  the 
window  that  looked  out  upon  the  hazy, 
animated  form  of  the  motorman;  a 
girl  and  a  young  man  we're  leaning  over 
some  kind  of  a  puzzle,  laughing;  another 
girl  sat  alone,  drooping  slightly,  looking 
across  at  McFarland.  What  a  contrast! 
Her  hair  was  red  and  gave  a  tinge  of  red 
to  her  temple  and  the  lobe  of  her  ear. 
Her  lips  were  parted;  and  she  struck  me 
as  being  carnal  to  the  ends  of  her  tapering 
finger-tips.  Lord  Byron,  dark  and  brood- 
ing, sat  directly  opposite,  a  hard  unyield- 
ing expression  in  his  eyes.  He  seemed 
to  be  looking  through  and  beyond  all 
carnal  things.  His  column-like  neck 
arose  imposingly  from  his  soft  rolled 
collar  and  the  muscles  tugged  at  the 
corners  of  his  lips  in  an  effort  to  draw 
them  down. 

We  jolted  along  through  the  night. 

Hatton  nudged  me.  "We'll  get  off 
just  ahead  of  him." 

When  McFarland  signaled  the  conduc- 
tor, we  got  down  on  the  step.  Hatton 
alighted  midway  the  block,  almost  lost 
his  footing,  then  disppeared  down  the 
street.  As  Lord  Byron  reached  the  door, 
I  jumped  from  the  car  and  made  direct 
for   the   park. 

Presently  he  passed,  walking  slowly, 
stiffly  erect,  hardly  limping  at  all.  He 
was  on  the  path  in  the  dim,  diffused  rays 
of  the  electric  lights.  Following  on  the 
turf  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
I  had  the  feeling  of  a  panther  stalking  its 
prey.     The  night  was  moonless. 

Presently  Lord  Byron  reached  into 
his  bulging  pocket,  extracted  a  small 
envelope  and  stuck  it  into  the  fork  of  a 
slender  dogwood.  Within  a  few  se- 
conds I  arrived  at  the  spot  and  took  the 
envelope.  The  hunt  had  started.  The 
second  envelope  he  dropped  into  a  bush, 
and  a  thorn  scratched  my  wrist  as  I 
reached  for  the  bit  of  white  paper. 

Now  he  had  left  the  path.  Somewhere 
there  in  the  black  shadows  he  doubled 
toward  me.  Sensations  raced  up  my 
spine.  But  as  he  came  slowly  along  a 
thought  almost  caused  me  to  laugh  aloud: 
Suppose  he  should  mistake  me  for  a 
part  of  the  tree  I  was  hiding  behind  and 
put  an  envelope  in  my  pocket  or  stick  it 
behind  mv  ear!  In  fact  he  passed  close 
enough  to"  do  this,  then  disappeared  en- 
tirely, engulfed  by  the  darkness.  There 
was  neither  sight  nor  sound  of  him,  and 
I  began  to  realize  that  following  a  man 
through  the  gloom,  the  streaky  black- 
ness of  a  park  was  neither  pleasant  nor 
profitable.  The  darkness  seemed  mon- 
strous. 

MY  SENSES  mast  have  been  unnatur- 
ally sharpened,  for  I  never  be- 
fore had  been  so  conscious  of  the  strong 
odor  of  the  earth,  the  clinging,  rasping 
feel    of    wet    foliage,    the    innumerable 
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Costs  Less- 
Lastslonger 

"!MeverTires  the  Hand" 

It  has  been  a  long  time  coming, 
this  day  of  the  Perfect  Pencil.  The 
first  pencil  user  was  the  Cave-Man, 
"writing"  on  the  walls  of  his  home 
with  a  burnt  stick.  Long  afterward, 
somebody  found  that  iie  could 
write  with  a  chunk  of  graphite. 
Still  later  we  see  the  same  graphite 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  case — a  "pen- 
cil"—  which  had  to  be  whittled 
away  as  the  lead  wore  down. 

And  now  .  .  .  Shur-Rite!  Simple, 
compact,  amazingly  econoaiical  — 
and  so  light  in  the  hand  that  the 
millions  who  have  shaken  off  the  old 
habit,  now  wonder  why  they  clung 
to  the  Cave-Man's  stick  so  long. 

Complete !  A  modern  pencil  for 
every  use,  for  every  taste,  for  every 
writing  hand  —  at  a  price  to  fit  any 
pocketbook. 

Fifty-two  different  styles  to  choose 
from  in  the  complete  Shur-Rite 
Line.     75c  and  up. 

\^r^)w  auality  Pencil    JLi 

Made-  by  "jewelers 

SANDFELDER  CORPORATION 
Chicago  and  Attleboro,  Mas.s. 

Reldti  Dealeri,  Write  /or  //iu.*rT(iKii  Price  List. 
Canadian  Diitributors 

A.R.MacDougall&.Co.,Ltd.,Toronto 

75c  and  Up 
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New  Link  in  Trans-Canada  Highway  Project 
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Showing  Route  of  I0l8  Miles 
through  Mountain  Passes  from 
Edmonton  to   Fancouver. 


Overland  First  Car  to  Cross  Rockies 
Over  All-Canadian  Route 

VANCOUVER — Completing  the  thrilling,  and  at  times  hair-raising,  path-finding  run  from 
Edmonton  to  Vancouver,  the  Edmonton  Automobile  Club  Overland  car  piloted  by  C.  W.  Niem- 
eyer  and  Frank  Silverthorne  rolled  into  Vancouver,  the  men  exhausted,  but  happy.  They 
described  their  journey  as  one  of  marvellous  beauty  and  remarkably  hard  work,  but  they  said 
they  had  opened  the  pathway  to  Edmonton,  and  that  the  expenditure  now  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  would  make  it  a  permanent  and  pleasant  trail.  They  encountered  muskeg, 
burned  bridges,  rock  slides,  grizzly  bears,  railroad  trains,  windstorms  and  furious  rains,  but 
they  came  along  with  only  three  blowouts,  and  those  caused  by  rail  spikes. 


Leaving  Edmonton,  the  Overland,  equipped  with  the 
famous  Triplex  springs,  proceeded  westward.  It  had 
a  heavy  load,  but  never  once  did  the  sturdy  car  cause 
any  trouble  during  the  entire  grinding  trip.  The  car 
weighed  1,800  pounds,  carried  two  to  four  men,  and 
was  outfitted  with  picks  and  shovels,  axes,  hammers, 
four  twelve-foot  ten-inch  planks  and  several  shorter 
pieces,  a  complete  set  of  tools  and  spare  parts;  two 
spare  tires  and  a  spare  wheel;  fifty  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  five  gallons  of  oil.  They  made  the  entire  run  on 
forty-one  gallons  of  gas  and  six  quarts  of  oil,  and 
came  every  foot  of  the  way  on  their  own  wheels,  via 
deserted  railroad  grade,  active  railways,  tote  roads, 
and  Pacific  highway,  demonstrating  once  again  the 
wonderful  economy  of  the  Overland  Four. 

From  Edmonton  they  proceeded  through  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass  trail,  taking  the  abandoned  G.  T.  P.  rail- 
way grade  near  the  mountains  and  following  it  to 
Jasper,  where  they  picked  up  Baldy  Robb,  a  well-known 
mountain  guide,  who  was  with  them  through  the  trip. 
At  Jasper  they  took  to  the  steel  railway  and  bumped 
the  ties  to  Lucerne,  resuming  the  abandoned  grade  one 
mile  west  of  that  point  and  following  it  to  Red  Pass. 
They  then  took  steel  to  Tete  Jaune  Cache  and  the  old 
tote  road,  thence  to  Alfreda,  steel  to  Blue  River  and 
Avola,  tote  road  to  Lytton,  steel  and  tote  road  to  Hope 


and  the  Yale  road  to  Vancouver.  You  can  imagine 
what  a  tremendous  strain  this  was  on  the  units  of  the 
car.  Yet  throughout  the  entire  trip  the  motor  ran 
smoothly  and  powerfully.  The  all  steel  body  stood  up 
exceptionally  well  and  the  motor  remained  cool  and 
quiet  under  the  worst  travel  conditions. 

The  motoristie  Alexander  Mackenzies  arrived  in 
Vancouver  with  blistered  hands  and  sore  muscles,  even 
though  they  started  out  In  good  shape.  They  brushed 
and  built  miles  of  road,  constructed  36  bridges,  some 
of  which  were  good  enough  to  be  called  permanent 
structures,  killed  a  14-foot  grizzly  bear  with  a  303 
rifle,  and  took  200  pictures  of  the  wild  life  of  the 
trail.  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  deer,  birds  and  each 
other.  They  drove  their  car  on  the  railroads  around 
curves  and  along  precipices  where  the  variation  of  a 
hair  would  have  thrown  them  hundreds  of  feet  to 
death.  The  car  wheels  straddled  the  rails  the  outer 
wheel  being  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  ties.  The  ties 
in  many  instances  were  projecting  out  over  a  yawning 
space  which  fell  straight  to  the  roaring  river  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below. 

At  Victoria,  Mr.  Niemeyer  was  presented  by  the 
Victoria  Automobile  Club  with  a  gold  medal  for  having 
been  the  first  man  to  drive  a  car  from  Alberta  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  over  an  all-Canadian  route. 


You  may  see  a  duplicate  of  this  Canadian-made  Over- 
land car  at  any  Willys-Overland  Branch,  or  at  the 
showrooms  of  any  Overland  dealer  in  Canada.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  request. 


Willys-Overland  Limited 


Head  Office  and  Factories:    TORONTO,  CANADA 
Branches:  Toronto  Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Regina 


noises  that  combined  to  form  the  tense 
silence  of  the  night.  I  wondered  what 
had  happened  to  Hatton,  why  he  had 
not  picked  up  the  trail.  Perhaps  he 
had  conceived  the  misguided  idea  of 
turning  the  joke  on  me.  perhaps  he  was 
back  at  Monahan's.  I  visualized  him 
at  Al's  describing  to  an  amused  circle 
the  thing  that  was  being  enacted  among 
the  shrubbery  and  dank  boulders  of  the 
park — Lord  Byron  stalking  through  the 
night  hiding  little  envelopes,  followed  tjy 
me,  picking  them  out  of  the  bushes.  If 
I  could  find  McFarland,  I  would  help 
him  hide  the  blessed  envelopes. ..  But 
when  I  saw  a  shadow  deeper  than  the 
rest  moving  jerkily  a"head,  the  instinct 
of  caution  returned.  I  crept  forward 
and  found  several  envelopes  in  a  pile  of 
rocks. 

Not  a  ray  penetrated  these  depths  of 
the  park.  I  had  been  led  into  a  minia- 
ture jungle.  Getting  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  feeling  my  way,  straining  my  eyes 
to  pierce  the  black  intricacies  of  the  bush- 
es, I  became  obsessed  by  the  fear  that 
something  was  going  to  pounce  down 
upon  me.  And  it  did.  A  solid  object 
sent  broken  lances  of  light  through  my 
brain.  Leather  thongs  seemed  to  be 
closing  around  my  throat.  I  got  my 
fingers  into  a  man's  hair,  got  the  other 
hand  into  his  collar,  then  into  his  throat, 
and  as  we  rolled  over  into  a  bush  our 
faces  came  together.  It  was  Hat  Hat- 
ton  

Both  of  us  were  mad.  We  gave  a 
final  dig  at  each  other's  throats,  then 
separated  and  sat  there  shaking  with 
suppressed    mirth. 

"How  many  you  got?"  he  whispered. 

"Eight    or    nine." 

"Hell,"  breathed  Hatton. 

"How  many  you?"  I  mumbled  expect- 
ant! v. 

"^ix." 

"Excellent!" 

When  we  were  on  our  feet  he  made 
understandable  gestures,  indicating  that 
I  was  to  keep  to  one  side  and  he  to  the 
other.     This  plan  worked  poorly  enough. 

FORTUNATELY  McFarland  contin- 
ued to  move  from  tree  to  shrub  with 
slow,  halting  gait.  But  even  so,  contin- 
ually we  lost  sight  of  him  during  the  two 
hours  that  followed  ,  while  time  and  again 
we  lost  sight  of  each  other.  In  fact  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  sight  at  all,  for  only 
occasionally  a  ray  from  some  distant  arc- 
light  penetrated  this  part  of  the  park 
and  revealed  Lord  Byron's  pallid  face. 
The  sound  of  his  footsteps  alone  guided 
us — the  methodical  noise  of  his  limp 
among  the  underbrush;  and  even  this 
noise  was  lost  for  long  reaches  of  time. 
Nevertheless  our  pockets  were  beginning 
to  bulge  when,  innocently,  I  mistook 
McFarland  for  Hatton  and  walking  up 
behind  him  gave  him  a  shove  to  indicate 
he  was  to  keep  to  his  own  side. 

The  retribution  for  this  blunder  was 
swift  and  decisive.  McFarland  landed 
a  blow  on  my  chest  that  sent  me  sprawl- 
ing into  a  thickly  planted  rock  garden. 
I  tried  to  leap  up,  but  fell  and  only  a 
miracle  of  agility  saved  me  from  a  pile- 
driving  blow  that  I'm  sure,  had  it  land- 
ed, would  have  cracked  my  ribs.  His 
heavy  labored  bieathing  followed  until 
I  reached  an  open  space,  across  which  I 
sprinted  in   world  record  time. 

When  I  paused  tor  breath  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  open  space,  surprising- 
ly enouch  Hatton  was  there.  "I  got 
enough."  was  all  I  was  able  to  articulate. 

"Do  .vou  think  he  recognized  you?" 
asked    Hatton. 

It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  a 
man  who  had  clouted  me,  knocked  me 
into  the  middle  of  a  rock  pile,  chased  me 
around    trees,    had    not    ?een    my    face. 

"Recognized  me! Come  on  or  he'll 

beat  us  to  the  house.     You  can  count  on 
it,   he'll  follow   us." 

Hatton  said  nothing.  But  the  game 
we  had  been  playing  among  the  grotesque 
shadows  had  affected  his  rerves  as  much 
as  it  had  mine — for  a  different  reason 
and  in  a  different  way.  Later  I  was 
convinced    of    this. 

FROM  the  window  of  a  homeward 
bound  car  we  saw  a  clock.  For 
more  than  two  hours  we  had  kept  our 
senses  keyed  up  to  an  extraordinary  pitch 
and  it  was  now  nearing  three  o'clock 
as  we  made  our  way  down  the  side  street 
to  the  house  in  which  we  had  a  room. 
The  house  cringed  back  in  the  yard. 
On  the  porch  could  be  seen  the  intermit- 
tent glow  of  a  cigarette.     Someone  vas 
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No  Rubbing — Saves  Clothes 


SAVE    your    dainty    laces,    linens, 
curtains    and    flannels. 

Handles  heavy  blankets  equally 
well    in    ten    minutes — no    rubbing. 

The  gentle  forcing  action  of  the 
vacuum  cups  thorout^hly  cleans  the 
dirtiest   clothes   without   rubbing. 

Save  both  fabrics  and  your 
strength.  Adjusts  quickly  to  any 
capacity  up  to  ten  double  sheets  or 
eight   single   ones. 

You     just    turn     the    switch     and 
wait.      Free    demonstration    in    your 
homo — no  obligation   incurred.   Easy 
payments. 
Write  for  free   booklet   to   Dep«    M' 

0/ie  Iff  £k  B5X^  Vacuum  Elccfno 

KMa  1    WASHER 

The  Easy  Washing  Machine  Co..  Limited 

Toronto 
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WATCHpBEE 

.^-*        «  «5j;4  American  Watch,  stem  wind,  stem    set. 

»!*  X      T    '"T>k  jin  airctirate   timekeepi-r.  tine?  polished    case. 
3,5s  \      V'  i    \;5f  ''i'n"some  Ring.     ALL  FREE  for  selling  20 

*Orv         V  •    *#f    Pckira.Htuine  at  Ific.ap.  kc         

Vi5*<».AV-:;siy     Write  for  th^m  today.  ^^!V^^ 


BLUmE   MFG.  CO. 
Mill  St., 
Concord  JuncUon,  Mass. 


Simple    Way    to    Get    Rid 
of    Blackheads 

There  is  one  simple,  safe  and  sure  way  that 
never  fails  to  get  rid  of  blackheads  and  that 
is   to   dissolve   them. 

To  do  this  get  two  ounces  of  Peroxine  powder 
from  any  drug  store— sprinkle  a  little  on  a  hot, 
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wash  the  parts  and  you  will  "be  surprised  how 
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secretions  from  the  body  that  form  in  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  Pinching  and  squeezing  only 
cause  irritation,  make  large  pores  and  do  not 
get  them  out  after  they  become  hard.  The 
Peroxine  powder  and  the  water  simpHy  dissolve 
the  blackheads  so  they  wash  right  out,  leaving 
the  pores  free  and  clean  and  in  their  natural 
condition.  Anyone  troubled  with  these  unsightly 
blemishes  should  certainly  try  this  simple 
method.  If  your  druggist  is  unable  to  supply 
you  with  Peroxine  Powder,  send  one  dollar  to 
the  Fred  W.  Scarf  Company.  424  Wellington 
Street  West,  Toronto,  and  they  will  send  you 
enough    Peroxine    to    last    several    weeks. 
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on    the    porch,    smoking.     Both    of    us 
stopped  in  our  tracks. 

"He   couldn't   have   beaten   us  here!" 

"If    it's     McFarland,"    said    Hatton, 

"leave  him  to  me.     If  it's  Shepard,  don't 

tell  him  a  thing,  not  a  word.     We'll  open 

the  envelopes  in  the  bathroom." 

It  was  Shepard. 

We  entered  the  hall,  illy  lit,  dark  and 
odorous.  Half  way  up  the  steps  Hatton 
turned  back,  and  I  heard  him  fumbling 
with  the  latch.  He  locked  the  front  door 
for  the  first  time  since  we  had  been  in  this 
house,  and  without  explanation  ascended 
the  stairs  and  went  direct  to  the  bath- 
room. 

When  young  Shepard  was  in  bed,  I 
joined  Hatton.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bathtub.  Not  an  envelope 
had  he  opened,  not  one.  Without  glanc- 
ing up  he  grumbled.  "I  ran  to-night. 
That's  why  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
that  open  space  as  soon  as  you  were. 
I  ran." 

"Well,  I  ran  too." 
"That's  different." 
His  voice  was  thick.  Something  that 
I  did  not  understand  was  worrying  him. 
Presently,  however,  when  we  had  emp- 
tied our  pockets  into  the  wash-basin, 
making  a  pile  of  white  small  envelopes, 
he  grinned:  "Shepard's  trousseau  and 
honeymoon!" 

There  were  eighty-seven  envelopes. 
We  counted  them.  The  first  I  recall 
distinctly  contained  an  order  for  a  neck- 
tie. "Not  bad,"  said  Hatton.  "Not 
half  bad.  We'll  get  Shep  a  royal  purple 
four-in-hand  with  a  touch  of  green,  for 
his  wedding."  The  next  slip  called  for  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings.  "Shep  can  give 
'em  to  Agatha — after  they're  married." 
Following  were  three  slips  calling  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Standard.  Hatton 
threw  them  on  the  floor.  Then  came 
orders  for  aluminum  kitchen  utensils,  a 
box  of  handkerchiefs,  more  subscriptions. 
Presently  a  pair  of  shoes  showed  up. 
This  was  encouraging  and  we  began  to 
tear  open  envelopes  with  real  interest. 
Four  more  neckties!  "Good  Lord!"  A 
bottle  of  hair  tonic,  two  petticoats,  a  set  of 
Bulwer  Lytton,  and  a  lady's  hat  came 
along  in  about  the  order  named.  Also  I 
recall  orders  for  pajamas,  an  electric 
iron,  a  pair  of  trousers  and  six  umbrellas.  . 
"But  where  are  the  cash  prizes?" 

"It's  a  fake."  Hatton  paused  in  the 
midst  of  tearing  an  envelope.  "A  fake 
like  everything  connected  with  the  Stand- 
ard." His  indignation  became  right- 
eous.    "We'll   expose   'em!     Fake!" 

In  fact  we  had  opened  forty-odd  enve- 
lopes before  coming  across  a  slip  that 
called  for  money.  The  first  was  for  one 
dollar,  and  when  we  had  opened  all  eighty- 
seven  the  cash  prizes  aggregated  only 
nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

"They'll  never  get  to  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods  on  that,"  I  suggested. 

Hatton  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bathtub.  Both  of  us  were  silent. 
Presently  I  asked,  "Why  did  you  lock 
the  door  tonight?  Dick  Wetheral  is 
sure  to  drift  in  later." 

"He'll  have  to  stay  out,"  said  Hatton. 
"But  you  weren't  locking  the  door 
against  Wetheral,  you  were  locking  it 
against  McFarland."  I  studied  Hatton 
sitting  there,  shoulders  hunched,  chin  in 
his   hand. 

"If  he  comes  here  tonight,"  said  Hat- 
ton, "it's  going  to  be  the  end  of  both  of 
us."  The  noisy  gas  jet  threw  a  distorted 
shadow  of  his  shoulders  against  the  wall, 
the  light  deepened  the  lines  in  his  face — 
a  curious  study.  Something  misshapen 
and  shadowy  was  going  on  inside  his 
head,  of  this  I  was  sure,  for  I  knew 
his  brain  almost  as  well  as  I  knew  his 
shoulders  and  his  smile.  A  combination 
of  the  two,  his  brain  worked  methodically, 
forged  ahead  like  his  shoulders  with 
streaks  of  rare  brilliancy,  like  his  smile. 
Not  a  quick,  facile  brain:  but  one  that 
seldom  failed  to  arrive  at  a  solid  conclu- 
sion.    After  a  long  silence  he  said: 

"T  SHOULDN'T  have  gone  out  there 
1  to-night.  It  was  playing  too  close. 
Have  you  ever  known  me  to  run  before? 
Have  you?  Well,  out  there  to-night 
when  he  bowled  you  over  Istartedforhim, 
then  turned  and  ran.  Not  from  fear, 
but  something  worse — hate.  That  By- 
ronic  pose  of  his,  that  limp,  and  more 
than  all  that  supercilious  expression  in 
his  eyes,  around  his  mouth.  That's 
why  I  ran — part  of  it.  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  the  rest,  but  understand  I  never 
hated  a  man  like  this  hypocritical  mounte- 
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Big-Game  Hunting-CANADA 

Pack  your  rifle  and  your  kit,  and  come  to  the  big-game  country. 
Make  this  year's  trip  worth  while. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  offers  Moose,  Deer,  Caribou  and  Bear         ' 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  offers  Moose,  Deer  and  Bear 
QUEBEC  offers  Moose,  Deer,  Caribou  and  Bear 
ONTARIO  offers  Moose,  Deer,  Caribou  and  Bear 
MANITOBA  offers  Moose,  Caribou,  Lynx,  Wolf 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  offers  Moose,  Deer,  Caribou,  Bear 
—grizzly  and  brown — Mountain  Sheep  and  Goat. 


"Where  to  Hunt,  Fish  and  Paddle  in  the  New  North"  describes 
fully  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Write  W.  E.  G.  Bishop,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Cochrane, 
Ontario,  for  detailed  irrfbrmation. 


Descriptive  literature  and  full  information  obtainable  from  nearest 
agent,  or  write  General  Passenger  Department: 
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and  other  Acme  UtapHng  Machines.     You  may  find 

here  just  what   you   hare   been   looking  for.   Write 

for  one  to-day. 


ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  CO. 
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PROCESS  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY  CO.,  LTD. 


59  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Camdei\,   NJ.,   U.S.A. 
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For  caiendarand  booklet  apply  to,  Rav.  F.  L.  Farewell 
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bank.  Here's  the  rest— the  thing  that 
stopped  me,  made  me  turn  and  run. 
Listen!  I  covered  a  story  out  there, 
before  your  time,  out  there  in  the  park 
right  where  we  were;  three  men,  two  of 
thom  killed  the  third,  dragged  his  body 
from  that  rock  garden  to  the  lake.  I 
remombered  it  just  as  I  started  for  Mc- 
Farland.  I  wanted  to  get  my  fingers  in 
his  throat,  my  fist  against  that  perpetual 
sneer,  wanted  to  pound  it  off  his  face  with 
a  rock.  Then  I  remembered,  saw  that 
other  murder,  turned  and  ran.  But  if  he 
comes  here  tonight,  follows  us,  persists  in 
coming  in,  I  want  you  to  clear  out.  I 
don't  want  you  mixed  up  in  it.^  I  don't 
want    anybody    around " 

It  was  after  three  when  we  got  imbed. 
I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  hour.  Neither 
of  us  had  a  watch.  But  the  moon  was  up, 
throwing  a  thin  greenish  light  on  the  red 
tin  roof  outside  the  window.  Young 
Shepard  was  asleep  on  the  inside  of  the 
bed,  next  to  the  wall.  Hatton  was  in  the 
middle. 

Nor  can  I  say  what  time  we  awakened. 
The  moonlight  was  still  on  the  roof,  a 
pallid  light  turning  the  red  to  deep  ma- 
roon. I  could  see  a  small  sector  of  the 
roof  from  where  I  lay,  could  hear  Shepard 
breathing  regularly,  still  asleep.  But 
Hatton  was  not  breathing  at  all,  seemed 
to  be  holding  his  breath,  listening. 

There  was  not  a  sound,  and  I  cannot 
say  what  awakened  me.  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  lay  there  as  motionless  as  Hat- 
ton with  an  inexplainable  feeling  that  I 
was  watching  a  sector  back  in  Picardy. 
The  tension  was  similar. 

Then  I  heard  some  one  down  on  the 
porch,  rattling  the  front  door.  Hatton 
remained  motionless.  Silence.  Next  a 
halting  footstep.  No  mistaking  that 
limp — Lord  Byron  was  down  there. 
He  stalked  around  the  porch  and  back 
to  the  front  door,  rattled  the  knob  again, 
and  went  down  the  front  steps 

Suddenly  I  jumped.  Something  had 
struck  the  wall  above  my  head  and  spat- 
tered down  on  the  bed.  It  took  a  mom- 
ent to  figure  it  out — a  clod  of  earth  had 
been   thrown   through   the   window. 

Hatton    had    not   moved. 

A  voice  came  from  outside.  "Open 
the  door."  McFarland  called  again: 
"Hatton,  let  me  in."  Then  he  called  to 
me.^MiWPWI        »*•  <*  * 

"Don't  answer,"  said   Hatton. 

Young  Shepard  rose  up  against  the 
wall.  Hatton  pulled  him  back  to  the 
pillow.  McFarland'^called:  "Hatton.. 
Shepard...."  ■  3 

"I'll  close  the  window  and  lock  it," 
whispered  Shepard.  His  voice  quavered, 
and  yet  we  had  told  him  nothing.  But 
Shepard  was  intuitive  as  a  woman.  He 
must  have  felt  something  radiating 
from  Hatton.  Even  I  could  feel  it. 
I  knew  the  thing  that  was  passing  through 
his  mind.  He  had  run  from  McFarland 
out  there  in  the  park.  He,  Hatton,  had 
run  once  to-night.  He  wouldn't  run 
again.  That  was  certain.  He  had  done 
all  that  to  his  nature  was  possible.  Now 
he  was  calm  as  the  lightuponthered  roof. 
Too  calm,  too  steady,  too  motionless,  as 
if  his  mind  having  passed  through  all 
preliminary  thought  had  reached  an 
unalterable  decision.  He  was  merely 
waiting   for   the   moment   to   act. 

T  THOUGHT  of  several^bsurdities" 
A  of  winding  a  sheet  around  Hatton, 
pinning  him  down,  calling  on  young 
Shepard  to  help  hold  him — when  the 
time  came.  But  I  knew  he  could  throw 
both  of  us  aside  as  easily  as  sticks  of 
kindling  wood.  I  knew  his  shoulders 
and   the  immutabilty   of  his   mind. 

Young  Shepard  moved  restlessly.  Then 
the  oppressive  silence  was  broken  by  a 
curious  noise  like  an  oath,  like  a  groan 
down  on  the  porch  and  this  was  followed 
by  heavy  labored  breathing,  clearly  aud- 
ible. Then  came  the  thing  that  shatter- 
ed   Hatton's    nerve. 

It  came  suddenly  and  without  warning 
— a  clatter  on  top  the  tin  roof. 

Hatton  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed. 
"Look!"  His  voice  was  unlike  any  voice 
I  had  heard  before.  "For  the  love  of 
God,    look!" 

I  couldn't.  I  was  pinned  down.  Hat- 
ton's  hand  was  planted  on  my  chest 
pressing  down.  I  squirmed,  and  with  an 
effort  sat  up  in  bed,  and  saw  the  thing 
Hatton  was  staring  at.  A  man's  leg 
with  a  shoe  on  it,  bare  at  the  knee,  end- 
ing at  the  thigh,  was  lying  on  top  of  the 
tin  roof — nothing  else,  just  an  artificial 
leg  lying  on  the  roof  in  the  moonlight. 

As  we  stared,  over  the  edge  of  the  gut- 
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er  appeared  a  sweep  of  dark  hair,  a  high 
white  forehead,  Lord  Byron's  deep- 
chiseled  face.  Robbed  of  all  color,  it 
hung  there,  seemingly  decapitated,  look- 
ing  round. 

This  illusion  lasted  a  moment,  then 
McFarland's  shoulders  appeared  and 
laboriously  he  rolled  over  and  got  up  on 
one  knee. . . . 

I  sank  back  on  the  pillow.  Shepard 
had  disappeared  from  the  bed,  and  I  got 
an  indefinite  impression  of  him  crawling 
underneath  and  out  the  door.  Hatton 
remained   bolt   upright,   transfixed. 

I  COULD  see  McFarland  now — part 
of  him  framed  by  the  window  above 
the  couch.  With  gyrations  he  made 
his  way  toward  the  window.  And  when 
he  reached  the  window  he  came  in.  The 
room  was  black,  the  moonlight  was  back 
of  him.  Carefully  he  laid  something 
on  the  couch,  hopped  to  the  mantel 
and  held  to  the  mantel,  struck  a  match 
and  lighted  the  gas.  His  shadow  was 
across  our  bed. 

When  he  turned,  he  gazed  at  Hatton. 

Hatton's  face  had  taken  to  itself  the 
pallor  of  the  moonlight.  "What's  the 
matter?"    asked    McFarland. 

"Your  leg..."  Hatton  tried  to  say 
something   else,   but   merely  swallowed. 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  leg?" 
McFarland    asked    grimly. 

"Your  leg,"  repeated  Hatton.  "It's 
on  the  couch.  You're  over  there — by  the 
mantel." 

Lord  Byron  made  no  reply.  Getting 
back  to  the  couch  he  sat  down,  breathing 
heavily.  Presently  he  asked,  "Where's 
Shepard?     Here    to-night?" 

Neither  Hatton   nor   I   answered. 

McFarland  said  wearily  in  a  monotone: 
"They  sent  me  out  there  to  the  park  to 
hide  envelopes  tonight.  Sent  me ...  .1 
hobbled  all  over  the  park.  Had  a  fight 
out   there.  ..." 

I  moved  on  my  pillow.  He  did  not 
know  how  close  he  was  to  the  person 
he  had  clouted,  did  not  know  we  had 
followed   him. 

McFarland  continued  in  his  monotone. 
"Sent  me.  .  .."  He  damned  the  business 
department  of  the  Standard,  damned  the 
business  department  of  all  newspapers. 
What  were  they  good  for?  Wasn't 
for  the  business  department  newspapers 
would  be  half  decent ....  "I  got  to  think- 
ing out  there — out  there  in  the  park; 
got  to  thinking  all  they  could  do  with 
this  money,  the  good  they  could  do,  the 
good  /  could  3o  with  it .... "  He 
fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a 
sheaf  of  small  white  envelopes.  "I  stole 
these,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  not  so 
weary  now,  but  there  was  an  odd  break 
in  it.  "I  stole  these."  He  did  not  try  to 
ameliorate  the  fact,  merely  repeated  it 
two  or  three  times.  "I  stole  these.  I 
don't  know  how  much  is  in  them — two  or 
three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  slips. 
You  fellows  get  them  cashed.  Fix  it  up 
somehow."  He  studied  the  handful  of 
little  envelopes  he  had  stolen,  tore  one 
partly  open,  then  dropped  them  all  in  a 
pile  on  the  couch.  "Young  Shepard's 
been  wanting  to  get  married  for  a  year  or 
more.  Get  these  cashed  and  fix  it  up 
somehow.  .  .  " 

He  raised  himself  on  one  leg,  balanced 
for  a  moment,  lit  a  cigarette,  sat  down 
again,  leaned  over  and  began  to  fumble 
with  something. 


SLOWLY  along  my  spine  into  my  brain 
crept  a  sensation  that  took  the  form  of 
an  idea.  But  the  idea  was  not  original. 
I  had  heard  it  before.  Something  about 
a  man  searing  his  conscience  to  distract 
his  thoughts.  I  sat  up  in  bed  beside 
Hatton,  both  of  us  gaping  at  Lord  Byron 
who  was  fumbling  with  the  straps  of 
that   artificial   leg. 

"McFarland.  ...  Mac.  ..  ."  I  blurt- 
ed out.  "You're  in  love  with  her  your- 
self, with  Agatha — you,  yourself." 

He  did  not  raise  his  head,  continued 
to  work  with  the  straps.  When  he 
straightened  he  was  a  whole  man  again. 
He  had  fastened  the  thing  on  and  gotten 
his  trousers  over  it.  He  stood  up  and 
looked  at  us  squarely,  but  the  thing  he 
said  was  hardly  audible — as  if  he  were 
saying  it  to  himself:  "If  I  loved  her,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  marry  her." 

I'll  have  to  let  some  one  else  figure 
out  what  he  meant  by  that.  To  me  it 
seemed — and  still  seems — a  paradox. 
"If  I  loved  her,  I  wouldn't  want  to  marry 
her."  McFarland  did  not  explain.  He 
was  Lord  Byron  again,  slipped  into  the 
pose  as  if  it  was  a  cloak  to  hide  his  real 
self — that  was  the  remarkable  thing — 
even  quoted  a  line  as  if  he,  himself,  had 
written  it:  Something  about  man's  love 
is  of  his  life  a  thing  apart .  .  "She  loves 
young  Shepard,"  he  added.  "Everybody 
does.      'It's    woman's    whole    existence 


And  slowly  across  the  room  Lord  Byron 
moved,  limping  only  slightly;  not  over- 
doing it,  not  in  the  least,  just  enough; 
his  column-like  neck  arising  out  of  his 
soft  collar,  the  sweep  of  dark  hair  across 
his   high   white   forehead. 

We  heard  him  slowly  descending  the 
steps.  Hatton  got  out  of  bed,  started 
for  the  door,  wheeled  around  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  looking  at  me. 

"Did    you    see    it?" 

"Of  course  I  saw  it." 

"Not  his  leg."  Hatton's  mind  was 
working  like  his  shoulders — driving  irre- 
sistibly toward  the  vital  point.  "That 
expression,  that  thing  in  his  face,  in  his 
eyes,  around  his  mouth.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is?  Do  you?  It's  suffering! 
Think  of  covering  it  with  a  pose,  hiding 
it  from  the  world,  holding  off  sympathy 


Shepard  had  put  his  head  in  at  the  door 
and  Hatton  took  his  measure.  "Come  on 
in.  I  want  to  say  something,  Shep.  A 
man's  gotten  out  of  your  way — a  man, 
and  that  means  something.  It  takes 
something  to  make  a  man.  Whenever 
you  see  one  you'll  know  it  has  taken 
something  extraordinary  to  make  him 
what  he  is.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  wortian. 
Agatha  is  going  to  do  it  for  you.     In 

McFarland's  case well,  I  guess  it 

wasn't  a  woman  but  a  whole  lot  of  women 
and  men,  and  children  too — it  must  have 
been  a  whole  world  war.    .  ." 

Hatton  paused.  All  of  us  listened. 
From  outside  there  came  a  sound  that 
thrilled  us,  a  halting  footstep  on  the  side- 
walk— Lord    Byron's    limp... 

And  since  that  time  I've  never  known 
Hat  Hatton  to  throw  his  hat  at  the  spar- 
rows, but  I've  heard  him  maintain  that 
every  creature  sings  about  the  best  song 
it  can.  And  as  for  young  Shepard  .  .  . 
If  I  should  tell  you  his  penname  I'm 
sure  you  would  agree  that  out  of  the  fog 
of  that  .yesteryear  he  has  been  piloted 
right    skilfully. 


Th 


Timber     Pirate 

Continued  from  page  28 


.  It  was  the  girl  with  the  high-arched 
eyebrows;  she  whom  he  had  now  twice 
met  under  unusual  circumstances,  once  in 
the  parlor  car  of  a  transcontinental  train 
and  again  just  below  the  doorway  of  Acey 
Smith's  office  at  the  pulp  camp.  She  was 
obviously  waiting  for  someone.  So — so — 
could  it  have  been  that  she  had  actually 
sent  for  him? 

She  was  looking  straight  at  him,  ex- 
pectancy, wonder  in  her  great  blue  eyes. 
With  an  effort  he  regained  part  of  his 
composure  and  plunged  precipitately 
down  the  trail  against  a  wild  impulse  to 
I  .tutn  on  his  heel  and  flee. 

Somehow,  he  finally  stood  before  her 
with  bared  head  and  wildly-beating  pulse. 

"I— I  came  in  response  to  your  note." 
He  did  not  stammer  it  so  awkwardly  as 
he  feared  he  would. 

"My  note?"  The  finely-pencilled  brows 
'•re  elevated  in  bewitching  perplexity. 
.V/ J/ note?" 

"Yes — the  note  you — I   have  it  here 


somewhere."  Hammond  at  first  searched 
vainly  through  his  pockets  for  the  tiny 
bit  of  paper.  He  felt  he  was  somehow 
making  a  confounded  ass  of  himself. 

"But  I — I  wrote  you  no  note.  There 
must  be  some  mistake."  There  was  the 
faintest  trace  of  amused  curiosity  in  her 
tones. 

Hammond  suddenly  felt  like  one  who 
drops  from  the  clouds  into  a  pit  of  gloom. 
Either  he  had  been  humbugged  or  he  had 
accosted  the  wrong  woman. 


AT  LAST  his  fingers  encountered  the 
little  folded  square.  He  opened  it  out 
and  passed  it  to  her.  "You  see  it  was  un- 
signed," he  explained.  "I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  know  who  it  was  from — " 

He  was  cut  short  by  a  soft  peal  of  silvery 
laughter.  "Someone  with  an  odd  sense  of 
humor  is  behind  this,"  she  said  passing 
the  note  back  to  him.  "But  the  joke  is  on 
both  of  us." 


Own  a  Tire  Gauge  Too 


You  can't  put  a  tire  pressure 
gauge  on  your  instrument 
board,  but  you  can  carry  one 
in  your  pocket  or  tool-box. 

^t  all  times  you  should 
know  the  amount  of  air  in 
your  tires. 

Too  much  air  and  your 
car  rides  like  a  truck  with 
solid  tires. 

Not  enough  air  and  your 
tires  lose  their  strength  by 
bending  and  flexing  as  they 
roll  over  the  road  and  by 
straining  and  stretching  the 
fabric  or  cords  at  every 
bump. 

DonH  guess  at  the  air  in 
your  tires.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  driver  who  guesses  he 
has  enough  air  has  too  much 
or  not  enough. 


DonH  depend  on  borrowing 
a  tire  gauge.  Own  your  own 
gauge.  A  Schrader  Tire 
Gauge  will  cost  you  ^1.50. 
The  mere  knowledge  that 
your  spare  tire  is  fully  in- 
flated is  worth  that. 
* 

.4ir  is  free.  You  can  put 
in  as  much  as  you  want, 
without  cost.  You  can  let 
out  the  excess  without 
waste. 

The  Schrader  Tire  Gauge 
will  last  for  years.  It  will 
not  go  wrong.  It  will  not 
register  inaccurately.  Bold 
white  figures  on  a  black 
background  stand  out  like 
figures  on  a  slate. 

Sold  by  garages,  hardware 
stores  and  motor  accessory 
stores. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  334  King  St.  East, 
Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago,  III.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  London,  Eng. 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  Insides  and  Valve  Caps, 
Packed  in  Metal  Boxes  of  Five  Each 


SCHRADER    VALVE    CAPS 

seal  in  the  air.  A  dome-shaped  rubber 
washer  reinforced  by  an  arched  metal 
plate  fits  tightly  over  the  valve.  The 
valve  pin  cannot  be  depressed.  This 
Valve  Cap  is  simple  and  effective  equip- 
ment for  keeping  air  sealed  in  tires. 

Five  caps  in  a  metal  box,  ."JOc 
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By  Magnificent  New  Cunard'S.  S.  "SCYTHIA,"  Specially  Chartered 

Ti'ltj-Scrcw   Turhlnc   OlMlunicr.    20,00(1   Tods,      ShIMhk   -Ian,    30.    192S.    reluming   April    2.    vliltlnf 

EGYPT 

'MADEIRA.  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL.  GIBRALTAR,  ALGIERS,  TUNIS 
HOLY  LAND,  TURKEY,  GREECE,  ITALY,  SICILY,  RIVIERA,  MONTE  CARLO,  etc 

The    •  ScythU"    l»    n    vfrllalile    floatliit    palace,    with    sparltiuti    ilecka,    lounges,    voramlah    faf«, 

'^   elevaton*.   ronimo<)iuu.>t  atateroonia  with   niiinlng   water  and   large   wardrobes;   bedrooms   and  HUltw 

with   private   baths      The   famous   Cunaril    cublne   and   nervlie.    (Ojily   one  sitting  tor   meaU), 

Free  optional    return    passage   Hi    Inter   date   b,v    aio    (Mniard    steamer   from    Kranee   or    Kiiglaud. 

Rates,   deck  plans,  itinerary  and  full  information  on  request. 

Membership   limited   to   450   Kue«ta.      Early   reservation   adria- 

able.  Apply   to 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 
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Good  Skins  Win  Admiration 

When  you  hear  a  woman  admired  for  her  beauty,  you 
will  find  that  she  has  a  beautiful  skin.  Our  advice  and 
treatment  will  assist  you  safely  to  restore  youthful  fresh- 
ness and  bloom  to  your  skin,  if  it  has  been  neglected.  For 
over  30  years,  we  have  successfully  treated  Moles, 
Pimples,  Blackheads,  Wrinkles,  Crowsfeet,  Freckles, 
Blotches,  Redness.  Roughness,  Eczema  and  all  non-in- 
fectious skin   troubles. 

Superfluous  Hair  Permanently  Removed  by  Electrolysis 

CONSULTATION   FREE    .^T  THE   INSTITUTE  OR   BY  M.ML 

Write  for  free  BfM>klet  "D" 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

.S<)  F  College  .St,.  -  -  Toronto 


g|    Expectant  Mothers  should 
send  for  this  book 

"Before  Baby  Comes" 

For  lOe.  we  will  send  to  all  who  state  the  month  they  expect 
Baby,  a  copy  of  "BEFORE  BABY  COMES."  Written  by  a  doc- 
tor, it  tells  the  mother-to-be  how  to  take  proper  care  of  herself  - 
.lurins  the  anxious  weeks  of  waitinp:.  so  that  when  Baby  arrives 
he  will  be  as  fine  and  bonnie  as  she  wishes  to  see  him.  This  is 
a  very  heli>ful  book.  Write  for  it  to-day,  enclosing  10c. .  to  our 
Sales  Agents.  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd..  10  McCauI  St., 
Toronto.      Please  mark  your  envelope   Department  9 


REAL  HAIR^ 
STERIUZED     ^ 
CAPJMAPJS, 


"On  both  of  us?" 

"Yes.  Last  night  I  too  found  a  note 
pushed  under  the  door  of  my  cottage.  It 
stated  that  a  young  man  who  was  stop- 
ping at  the  pulp  camp  would  like  to  meet 
me  here  this  morning,  and  that  if  I  hon- 
ored the  appointment  it  might  be  to  our 
mutual  interests.  So  you  see  I  obeyed 
the  mysterious  summons." 

"The  notes  then  were  most  likely 
written  by  the  same  party." 

"Mo.st  likely.  Mine  was  in  a  faint, 
back-hand  scrawl." 

"Some  outside  party,"  he  suggested, 
"must  have  been  seriously  interested  in 
our  becoming  acquainted." 

"One  would  fancy  so."  There  came  a 
mischievous  light  into  her  blueeyes.  "But 
we  are  not  ye  acquainted,  are  we, 
Mr. ?"  ^  „     , 

"Hammond— Louis  Hammond,  he 
supplied. 

"Mr.  Hammond,  I  am  pleased  to  meet 
you."  She  rose  and  extended  her  little 
hand.  "I  am  Miss  Josephine  Stone — or, 
perhaps  you  already  knew?" 

"No— but  I  confess  I  have  been  curious 
to  know,  ever  since  that  night  our  eyes 
met  on  the  train,  or  do  you  remember 
that?" 

"Oh,  yes— I  do.  You  must  have 
thought  my  actions  strange  that  night. 
But  there  were  so  many  odd  things 
happened  in  that  coach  during  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes  I  have  become  quite 
perplexed." 

"That  brings  us  to  a  point  where  you 
might  do  me  a  great  service,  Miss  Stone," 
Hammond  suggested  eagerly.  "Have  you 
any  idea  what  happened  Mr.  Gildersleeve? 

"Mr.  Gildersleeve?"  There  was  blank 
perplexity  in  her  face. 

"Then  do  you  not  know  him?" 

"No,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
met  a  man  of  that  name." 

Hammond  was  dumbfounded.  "Pardon 
me,  then,"  he  offered.  "I  had  thought 
you  were  a  relative — or  his  secretary." 

"Was  he  one  of  the  men  you  were  talk- 
ing to  on  the  coach?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  Gildersleeve,  so  the  papers 
say,  disappeared  after  leaving  the  train  at 
Moose  Horn  Station  that  night." 

"Oh — I  remember  reading  something 
about  that  in  some  of  the  papers  brought 
over  to  the  Island.  Was  he  the  tall,  stern- 
faced  man  who  left  his  stateroom  and  got 
off  at  a  little  station  shortly  after  you  left 
him?" 

"That  was  Mr.  Gildersleeve." 

"I  thought  there  was  something  myster- 
ious about  it  all,"  she  said  seriously.  "I 
had  been  travelling  with  a  friend,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  from  Calgary.  From  Winnipeg 
east  we  were  occupying  a  section  in  one  of 
the  other  coaches,  but  I  had  gone  back  to 
the  observation  car  alone  to  read  for 
awhile  before  I  went  to  bed.  Shortly 
afterwards,  a  dark,  striking-looking  wo- 
man came  in  and  took  a  chair  near  me. 
We  were  alone  at  the  time  and  I  noticed 
she  seemed  to  be  keeping  a  keen  watch  on 
the  stateroom  of  the  man  you  say  was 
Mr.  Gildersleeve.  First,  there  was  a  little 
grey-haired  man  went  in." 

"That  was  Eulas  Daly,  an  American 
consul,"  explained  Hammond. 

"After  he  came  out  you  later  came  up 
from  the  forward  part  of  the  coach  and 
entered  Mr.  Gildersleeve's  stateroom," 
continued  Miss  Stone.  "When  the  door 
closed  behind  you  the  dark  woman 
leaned  over  and  asked:  'Do  you  know 
that  man?'  I  replied  that  I  did  not.  Then 
she  said:  'His  appearance  fits  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  notorious  western  bandit.  I  am 
one  of  a  number  of  detectives  who  are 
shadowing  him,  so  please  don't  tell  any- 
body what  you  see  me  doing.' 

"Before  I  could  recover  from  my  sur- 
prise she  tip-toed  to  the  stateroom  door 
and  stood  with  her  back  to  it  and  her 
hands  behind  her.  At  first  I  thought  she 
was  simply  waiting  for  you  to  come  out. 
But  when  some  little  time  later  the  porter 
came  up  the  aisle  she  hastily  withdrew 
her  hands  and  I  saw  she  had  been  holding 
against  the  door's  key-hole  a  small  black 
boxlike  instrument." 

"A  dictaphone!"    Hammond  gasped. 

"That's  what  I  took  it  to  be.  She  kept 
it  hidden  from  the  porter  and  walked 
forward  and  out  of  the  coach.  When  you 
came  out  of  Mr.  Gildersleeve's  room  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  about  the  woman's 
strange  actions,  but  you  took  one  startled 
look  at  me  and  fled." 

"Thus  confirming  the  allegation  that  I 
was  a  highwayman,"  Hammond  laughed. 

"I  did  not  know  what  to  think,"  as- 
serted Miss  Stone.  "After  Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve left  the  train  I  saw  you  come  out  of 


the  smoker  and  walk  out  to  the  platform. 
I  summoned  all  my  courage  and  followed 
as  far  as  the  platform  door.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  succeeded  in  catching  your 
eye.  Then  when  I  did  I  lost  my  nerve  and 
ran  away  without  warning  you." 

"And  you  would  have  warned  me — 
even  when  there  was  a  possibility  that  I 
was  a  real  desperado?" 

Her  eyes  dropped  before  his  ardent 
ones.  "Sometimes,"  she  replied  deliber- 
ately, "one's  synjpathies  will  go  out  to — 
a  desperado." 

For  the  moment  Hammond  almost 
wished  himself  a  highwayman,  but  what- 
ever his  reply  might  have  been  it  was 
stilled  on  his  lips. 

From  out  of  the  heart  of  the  hills  came 
a  melodious,  gong-like  alarum,  softly 
reverberating  like  the  tone  when  exquisite 
cut-glass  is  struck. 

The  man  looked  at  the  girl.  In  her 
eyes  he  read  as  great  bewilderment  as  his 
own. 

CHAPTER  X 
The  White  Monster  of  Nannabijoti 

AGAIN,  after  a  short  interval,  the 
strange  gong  sounded  while  the  pair 
stood  speechless  at  the  water's  edge. 
There  was  something  terrifying  in  its  low 
note  as  it  vibrated  out  of  the  early  morn- 
ing stillness  of  the  wilderness.  It  had 
seemed  to  cry  out  a  protest  against  intru- 
sion in  some  fastness  sanctuary — a  warn- 
ing of  ominous  things. 

"Now  where  do  you  suppose  that  bell  is 
located?"  Hammond  was  first  to  speak. 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,"  Josephine 
Stone  answered.  He  could  see  she  was 
suppressing  apprehen-ion  under  her  light 
laughter.  "I  have  heard  it  before,  and  it 
has  startled — puzzled  me." 

"Perhaps  there  is  an  Indian  mission  of 
some  sort  back  in  those  hills,"  he  sug- 
gested, though  't  struck  him  it  sounded 
more  like  a  huge  gong  than  a  church  bell. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  dubiously.  "I 
don't  believe  there's  a  soul  living  up 
there,"  she  asserted.  "Back  of  here  is  all 
barren  lands." 

"But  there  seems  to  be  a  well-worn 
trail  running  up  from  here,"  Hammond 
indicated.    "Have  you  ever  explored  it?" 

"No,  but  I've  wanted  to  just  to  find 
out  where  that  bell  is.  Mrs.  Johnson  is 
afraid  we'd  get  lost  in  the  bush  and  would- 
n't consent  to  going  unless  one  of  our 
Indians  went  with  us.  The  Indians  get 
excited  even  at  the  mention  of  it;  they  say 
they  are  afraid  of  an  evil  spirit  that  has  its 
abode  in  those  c'iffs  they  call  the  Cup  of 
Nannabijou.  I'd  never  have  the  courage 
to  go  alone." 

To  Hammond  there  came  a  thrilling 
possibility.  "Would  you  care  to  go  up 
there — with  me?" 

She  looked  out  over  the  expanse  of  lake 
anxiously  and  glanced  at  her  wrist-watch. 
"No,  not  to-day.  I  find  I  must  be  re- 
turning to  the  island."  Then  as  she  rose 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  that 
dissipated  his  twinge  of  disappointment: 
"But  you  will  come  again,  Mr  Hammond? 
Perhaps  some  morning  we  can  arrange  it." 


Hammond  did  come  again — almost 
every  morning  when  the  weather  was 
clear.  They  spent  most  of  the  time  in  her 
launch  orone  of  the  canoes,  trolling  for 
lake  trout  and  coasters  or  exploring  the 
many  fantastic  inlets  along  the  North 
Shore.  On  some  occasions  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Miss  Stone's  companion,  accompanied 
them,  but  most  of  the  time  they  went 
alone,  the  elder  woman  not  caring  for  the 
water.  Of  her  past  or  her  reason  for  staying 
at  Amethyst  Island  at  this  season  of  the 
year  the  girl  never  spoke.  Twice  Ham- 
mond mentioned  Acey  Smith,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  pulp  camps,  and  the 
latter's  strange  behaviour,  but  each  time 
Miss  Stone  adroitly  changed  the  subject. 
But  these  aspects  did  not  weigh  heavily 
upon  Louis  Hammond;  he  was  too  happy 
in  her  company.  What  he  most  dreaded 
was  an  announcement  that  she  would  be 
leaving. 

In  the  thrall  of  his  new  adventure  he 
ceased  to  worry  over  the  mystery  of  his 
mission  to  the  limits  or  as  to  what  had 
become  of  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve.  Of 
Acey  Smith  he  saw  as  little  as  possible. 
If  Smith  objected  to  his  visits  to  Josephine 
Stone  at  the  island  he  said  no  word  about 
it;  but  once  when  Hammond  was  striking 
off  along  the  lakeshore  trail  he  turned  to 
glimpse  the  Big  Boss  of  the  Nannabijou 
camps  staring  after  him,  a  black  scowl  on 
his  face  that  spoke  volumes. 
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_  There  came  the  morning  when  they 
'  were  to  make  the  ascent  to  the  Cup  of 
Nannabijou.  He  found  her  waiting  for 
him  by  the  fallen  tree-trunk  attired  in  a 
blue  riding  coat,  fawn  riding  bloomers  and 
high,  laced  tan  walking  boots,  a  costume 
that  set  off  to  advantage  the  indescrib- 
able charm  of  her. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  quaint  shyness. 
'They  told  me  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  through  the  woods  in  skirts,"  she  said. 

"Why  of  course  it  would."  His  frank, 
boyish  admi-ation  was  reassuring.  "I 
should  have  told  you  that  myself." 

For  all  her  fragile,  girlish  form  he 
found  her  agile  and  strong  as  a  young  deer 
and  in  her  close-fitting  costume  and  firm 
soled  boots  she  seemed  quite  as  tireless 
as  he.  They  spoke  but  little,  for  the  ascent 
was  fairly  steep,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  lakeshore  it  became  almost  pre- 
cipitous in  places.  At  times  the  trail  went 
up  anglewise  in  a  series  of  steps  across 
the  face  of  cliffs;  then  for  a  space  they 
would  travel  over  gentle  slopes  of  heavily 
wooded  territory.  Always  she  kept  to  his 
side  with  a  companionable  nearness  that 
made  him  utterly  forget  the  toil  of  the 
climb.  Over  the  very  steep  places  she 
accepted  his  arm. 

The  trail  took  them  to  the  summit  of  a 
bald  hump  of  age-cooled  lava  rock  shaped 
like  the  top  of  a  huge  bee-hive.  From 
there  the  view  in  the  crystal  northern  sun- 
light was  magnificent.  Before  them 
stretched  the  valley  of  Solomon  Creek, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs  a  translu- 
cent ribbon  of  mist  disclosed  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  stream  down  to  where  the 
vapor  expanded  into  a  great  spade-shaped 
cloud  above  (he  lake  formed  by  a  beaver- 
dam  near  the  creek's  confluence  with  the 
Nannabijou  River.  Close-packed  along 
the  leaden  thread  of  the  stream  the  ever- 
green forests  stood  like  spell-struck  hosts 
in  a  mystic  communion  of  silence.  Be- 
yond the  creek  the  frowning  black  cliffs 
of  the  Cup  of  Nannabijou  rose  into  dizzy 
space  like  impregnable  walls  and  battle- 
ments of  a  giant's  castle.  Nowhere  in  the 
semi-circle  of  those  cliffs  could  Hammond 
discern  sign  of  a  draw  or  even  a  path  that 
a  goat  could  climb. 

The  pair  traversed  the  valley  and 
crossed  the  creek  over  a  bridge  built  of 
unbarked  cedar  logs.  At  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  the  trail  turned  sharply  to  the  left 
and  followed  the  course  of  the  creek  up- 
wards for  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  There 
it  again  swung  through  the  thick-grown 
green  stuff,  this  time  to  the  right,  disclos- 
ing a  hidden  draw  in  the  cliffs.  They 
could  no  longer  see  the  creek,  but  they 
could  hear  its  murmur  somewhere  to 
their  left. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  sunht  upper  air 
there  came  a  sullen  rumble  of  thunder 
that  died  away  in  the  most  sinister  of 
echoes.  "The  girl  clutched  Hammond's 
arm,  "I  am  really  getting  frightened," 
she  whispered. 

"Oh,  that's  only  an  echo  of  sound 
waves  caught  from  dear  knows  wherein 
this  chasm,"  he  assured  her.  "This  no 
doubt  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cup." 

They  pushed  on,  up  and  up.  Though 
fairly  steep,  the  trail  was  well-worn  and 
clean-going.  Soon  they  found  themselves 
out  of  the  woods  but  shut  in  by  high 
rock  walls.  The  aisle  through  the  living 
rock  finally  ended  abruptly,  but  to  their 
left  yawned  the  opening  of  a  man-high 
tunnel  along  which  the  trail  apparently 
continued.  From  out  of  this  came  the  low 
thunder  of  water-falls  and  the  swishing 
purl  and  splash  of  rapids. 

Then,  above  them  this  time,  it  seemed, 
they  heard  the  melodious  alarum  of  the 
,^mysterious  gong.  The  rumble  of  rapids 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  and  finally  al- 
most died  away. 

"Do  you  think  we  should  go  on?"  the 
i^irl  asked  anxiously. 

"Let's  go  to  the  edge  of  the  creek  any- 
way," he  suggested.  "It  must  be  at  the 
other  end  of  this  tunnel." 

Josephine  Stone  looked  up  the  tower- 
ing black  walls  that  hemmed  them  in  like 
a  prison.  "It  makes  one  think,"  she  said, 
"that  there  might  be  something  in  the 
Indian  superstition  that  an  awful  spirit 
I)resides  in  these  cliffs." 

"Nothing  to  that,"  laughed  Hammond, 
"but  the  fruit  of  poor  Lo's untutored  mind 
■oui  his  over-active  imagination." 

But  this  carefree  young  man  little 
trcumed  of  the  grim  guardian  of  the  way 
■>  I  111'  cup  which  kept  inviolable  the  sec- 
rets beyond  the  cliffs — a  white  monster, 
which,  once  unleashed,  could  not  be  re- 
called by  its  masters  until  it  had  wreaked 
its  will  to  destroy. 
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They  were  both  soon  to  learn  some- 
thing of  ft  in  a  manner  most  startling. 

.  •  »  •    . 

THE  tunnel,  as  Hammond  had  conceiv- 
ed, was  short.  Its  sepulchral  gloom 
ended  on  open  air  at  the  very  edge  of 
what  seemed  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  and,  though  only  the 
tiniest  of  streams  trickled  down  the  center 
of  it,  its  sides  were  glistening  with  mois- 
ture as  though  swept  very  recently  by 
rushing  waters.  On  the  further  side  rose 
an  unbroken  wall  of  rock. 

"Oh,  please  don't  venture  any  further, 
Mr.  Hammond,"  pleaded  Josephine  Stone 
tremulously. 

"Not  to-day,"  agreed  Hammond,  "but 
I  just  want  to  drop  down  and  have  a  look 
up  this  stream-bed.  Unless  I  miss  my 
guess,  it  is  the  pass  that  leads  into  the 
Cup." 

Suiting  action  to  his  words,  he  let  him- 
self down  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  natural 
stone  steps  on  the  side  of  the  stream-bed. 

His  foot  had  no  sooner  touched  the  step 
than  the  tunnel  back  of  them  was  flooded 
with  a  wicked  green  flash,  blinding  in  its 
intensity.  Simultaneously,  from  above, 
in  the  towering  cliffs  of  Nannabijou,  came 
a  single  reverberating,  gonglike  note. 
Followed  a  low,  vibrating  rumble  which 
merged  into  a  thunderous  roaring  and 
crashing  sound  increasing  every  second 
in  volume  as  if  the  whole  mountainside 
were  tumbling  down  upon  them. 

Hammond  felt  the  girl  grip  convulsive- 
ly at  his  coat  sleeve  as  she  cried  out.  He 
drew  back  into  the  tunnel. 

There  was  a  hiss  and  whine  of  flying 
rock  particles;  then  a  raging,  white-foam- 
ing flood,  filling  the  stream-bed  almost  to 
its  brim,  swept  by  like  a  monster  thing  of 
life.  The  empty,  silent  channel  was 
transformed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
into  a  mountain  torrent,  absolutely  im- 
passable, ready  to  hurl  to  death  any  liv- 
ing thing  in  its  path! 

The  way  to  the  Cup  of  Nannabijou  had 
been  effectually  sealed.    ES  ' 

"Come,"  cried  the  girlT^et  us  leave 
this  terrible  place." 

Hammond  sprang  to  her  side  and  they 
hurried  out  through  the  tunnel  and  down 
through  the  pass  in  the  rock  to  the  trail 
in  the  woods.  Not  until  they  had  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  creek  did  Josephine 
Stone  pause  to  speak.  Her  face  was  pale 
and  Hammond  noted  with  alarm  she  was 
all  a-tremble. 

"Oh,  that  rushing  water!"  She  gasped. 
"The  lightning — and  that  man!" 

"Man?" 

"Yes.  You  didn't  see  him.  But  I  did 
— his  face  at  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel — 
in  the  lightning  flash." 

"What  did  he  look  like?  Where  did 
he  go?" 

"He  was  an  Indian — he  seemed  to  fade 
out  of  sight  like  a  spirit." 

There  flashed  on  Hammond's  memory 
what  Sandy  Macdougal  had  told  him  about 
an  Indian  shadowing  him,  but  he  said 
lightly:  "Likely  some  idle  Indian  follow- 
ing us  out  of  curiosity."     5^31^     -IL    5'    [33 

Josephine  Stone  shook  her  head.  ""There 
is  something  wicked  and  mysterious  about 
the  Cup  of  Nannabijou,"  she  contended. 
"They  say  men  have  gone  up  there  and 
never  been  seen  again.  I  should  not  have 
let  you  attempt  to  get  down  into  that 
stream-bed." 

"I  might  have  had  a  narrow  squeak  if  I 
had  attempted  it  a  minute  or  so  later,"  he 
reflected.  Then— "By  the  way,  if  I  may 
ask,  how  long  do  you  expect  to  remain  at 
Amethyst  Island?" 

"That  I  can  hardly  say — it  all  depends." 
She  hesitated.  "It  may  be  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  it  may  be  more,  but  I  hope  to 
get  away  before  the  bitter  weather  sets 
in." 

Her  face  had  suddenly  become  grave. 
He  could  sense  that  allusion  to  her  bus- 
iness in  this  wild  part  of  Canada,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  distressed  her,  so  he 
dropped  the  subject  for  less  personal 
matters. 

When  they  finally  came  out  upon  the 
lakeshore  at  the  foot  of  the  trail  the  girl 
paused  beside  him  with  a  hand  upon  his 
arm.  "This  is  where  we  must  part  to- 
day," she  said  looking  anxiously  along  the 
beach. 

He  did  not  question  her  evident  haste 
to  leave  him.  "When  may  I  come  again?" 
he  asked. 

"Any  time."  Softly.  "To-morrow,  if 
it's  nice." 

She  was  standing  with  her  little  white 
hand  extended.  He  looked  down  into 
those  wondrous  blue  orbs  with  their  warm 
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light — and  was  lost.  His  right  hand 
closed  over  her  fingers  and  his  left  went 
about  her  little  shoulders  and  swept  her  to 
him. 

"Josephine!" 

She  gasped  frightenedly,  suppressing  a 
startled  cry.  "Not  yet — not  here,"  she 
pleaded. 

"That  was  unfair  of  me,"  he  started  to 
say,  but  he  did  not  release  her.  "I — " 

"Not  if  you — you  hurry."  The  signi- 
ficance of  her  low  whisper  was  tantalizing. 

His  arms  closed  her  to  him.  This  time 
her  face  rose  to  his,  the  long,  silky  lashes 
drooping  under  those  divinely  arched 
brows.  His  lips  found  the  warm,  velvety 
caress  of  hers.  He  felt  her  tremble  like  a 
prisoned  bird  in  his  arms. 

There  came  to  them  the  sound  of  foot- 
falls and  a  rasping  of  steel  boot-hobs  on 
the  rock  up  the  trail.  The  girl  pressed  him 
from  her,  wide,  genuine  alarm  in  her  eyes. 
"You  must  go — quickly,"    she  urged. 

"Then  till  we  meet  again — Josephine — 
good-bye,"  he  whispered. 

"Good-bye — Louis." 

He  flung  off  along  the  lakeshore  trail. 
But  at  a  sound  he  stopped  in  the  screen  of 
evergreens. 

The  low-hanging  branches  of  the  bal- 
sams parted  at  the  mouth  of  the  other 
trail  and  a  great  figure  of  a  man,  immacu- 
late, faultless  in  his  tartan  mackinaw, 
corduroy  riding  breeches  and  knee-high 
white  elk  bush  boots,  stepped  out  upon 
the  sands  of  the  beach. 

The  newcomer  doffed  his  soft  narrow- 
brimmed  stetson  hat  with  the  grace  and 
courtliness  of  a  knight  of  old. 

Acey  Smith! 


THE  deviltry  that  invariably  lurked 
about  the  lumberman's  pale,  handsome 
face  was  masked  in  the  blandest  of  smiles. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Stone."  His 
greeting  had  a  low,  rich  quaUty  of  music 
in  it  that  bespoke  the  cultured  gentleman 
Hammond  conceived  him  not  to  be. 
The  magical  effect  of  his  presence  on  the 
young  woman  gave  Hammond  his  first 
poignant  twinge  of  jealousy. 

"I  hope  I  did  not  keep  you  waiting 


long,"  she  offered,  going  forward  to  meet 
him.  "I  was  away  for  a  long  walk  this 
morning." 

"Up  the  hill?" 

She  nodded. 

His  face  grew  grave.  "I  thought  I 
told  you  you  must  not  go  up  the  hill 
alone,"  he  chided.  "It's  dangerous  coun- 
try." 

"Oh,  but  I  wasn't  alone."  She  paused, 
but  his  face  gave  no  inkling  of  surprise. 
"Only  I  over-stayed  my  time  and  I  was 
afraid  I  kept  you  waiting." 

"I  wasn't  in  the  least  inconvenienced," 
he  replied.  "Shall  we  go  down  to  your 
favorite  seat  now?" 

She  tripped  to  his  side  and  they  saun- 
tered along  the  beach  toward  Amethyst 
Island. 

It  was  quite  beneath  Louis  Hammond 
to  play  the  part  of  eavesdropper,  though 
a  curiosity  akin  to  jealousy  as  to  what  the 
Big  Boss  of  the  Nannabijou  Camps  and 
Josephine  Stone  could  have  in  common 
was  fairly  burning  him  up.  He  swung 
resolutely  away  in  the  opposite  direction 
— for  the  camp. 

His  thoughts  were  in  a  mighty  whirl. 
But  withal  they  were  pleasant  thoughts— 
deliriously  pleasant. 

He  had  held  in  his  arms  Josephine 
Stone,  she  whom  he  had  dreamed  of  so 
long  as  the  girl  with  the  high-arched 
eyebrows — had  kissed  her — yes,  had  been 
kissed  by  her  in  return.  Hammond  was 
astounded  over  his  own  enterprise  as  a 
lover. 

When  such  a  woman  suffered  a  man  to 
kiss  her  on  the  mouth,  he  swore  to  him- 
self, she  must — must  hold  him  in  a  regard 
higher  than  any  other  man.  It  therefore 
did  not  matter  about  Acey  Smith. 

Such  a  woman  he  could  trust! 

But  had  Hammond  been  a  witness  to 
what  took  place  on  the  beach  after  he  left 
he  assuredly  would  not  have  been  so  easy 
of  mind.  He  might  have  been  turned 
w  hite-hot  with  jealousy. 

Or,  being  the  sound  philosopher  that  he 
was,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he  might  have 
reasoned  that  under  stress  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  best  of  women  will  do 
strange  things. 


To  be  Continued 
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couraged,  for  he  knew  he  was  on  the  right 
road  to  the  thing  that  he  desired.  With 
patience  and  perseverance  he  knew  that 
he  would  get  there  in  time.  It  isn't  the 
men  with  brains  that  always  succeed. 
There  are  other  qualities  that  take  one 
further. 

"TT  HAD  been  eight  years  since  he  had 
A  left  college  and  in  all  that  time  he  had 
never  heard  a  word  of  Cicely  Farmer.  She 
had  become  only  a  memory  to  him,  some- 
thing to  be  associated  in  his  mind  with 
honeysuckle  bloom,  and  long  evenings 
drenched  with  moonlight  and  romance. 
And  romance  hadn't  occupied  him  very 
much  in  these  years.  He  hadn't  the  time 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  If  he  married  at  all 
he  intended  to  marry  a  woman  who  could 
help  him  on  towards  the  bigger  things  that 
he  was  beginning  to  see  ahead  of  him. 
About  this  time  he  became  the  prot6g6  of 
a  man  whose  name  carried  importance. 
There  was  a  daughter,  Madge,  a  tall  dark 
girl,  rather  striking  looking,  but  cold  in 
manner  and  extremely  self-possessed. 
She  wasn't  the  type  to  attract  a  man  like 
Mortimer,  and  yet  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  she  was  the  kind  of  girl  he  wanted  to 
marry.  He  was  becoming  just  a  bit  like  a 
machine  in  those  days;  suppressing  every- 
thing that  was  human  in  case  that  it  might 
stand  in  his  way.  His  desire,  instead  of 
dying  down,  was  all  the  time  increasing  in 
momentum,  hardening  him  to  his  pur- 
pose, steeling  him  against  everything  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  goal. 

"They  made  rather  a  pet  of  him,  the 
great  man  and  his  family.  They  seemed 
to  regard  him  as  almost  one  of  them- 
selves. It  meant  a  good  deal  to  Mor- 
timer. It  meant  an  assured  future  if  he 
could  stand  in  well  with  the  great  man. 
It  had  been  hinted  to  Mortimer  that  he 
might  take  the  place  of  an  understudy,  to 
lift  the  strain  of  the  colossal  amount  of 
work.  It  was  more  than  Mortimer  could 
possib'y  have  hoped  for  as  yet.  He  was 
young  to  fill  such  a  position.  But  the  great 
man  was  inclined  to  like  him.  He  knew 
the  plodding  life  that  Mortimer  lived,  he 
knew  that  here  was  a  man  more  serious 
minded  than  most  men  of  his  age.    And  he 


liked  him  for  that.  He  had  been  the 
same  kind  himself.  It  seemed  to  Mor- 
timer that  he  had  reached  the  very  crisis 
of  his  life.  Things  are  relative,  you  know, 
and  up  to  this  time  there  had  not  been 
many  events  tinged  with  great  importance 
in  his  life.  If  this  position  were  actually 
offered  to  him,  he  felt  that  he  would  have 
his  hand  on  the  lever,  and  that  he  could 
control  the  future  as  he  would. 

IT  WAS  just  at  this  crucial  moment 
that  Mortimer  was  invited  to  dinner 
at  the  house  of  the  great  man.  It  was  to 
be  a  family  affair,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  this  dinner  portended  something  of 
importance.  He  suspected  that  he  was 
being  invited  for  a  reason.  He  instinctive- 
ly felt  that  that  evening  was  to  be  the 
turning  point  of  his  career.  Madge 
seemed  to  him  rather  strikingly  beautiful 
that  evening;  the  whole  atmosphere  of  it 
all  pleased  him,  made  him  feel  that  he  was 
in  sight  of  his  goal.  The  dinner  went  off 
well,  and  everyone  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits  when  they  made  their  way  out  to 
the  small  stone  balcony  that  hung  out 
over  the  gray  London  street.  It  was  a 
hot  night  in  mid-summer,  and  it  was 
pleasant  out  there,  smoking  and  talking. 
Suddenly,  breaking  in  upon  their  talk,  the 
voice  of  a  street  singer  below  made  them 
pause  and  listen,  'fhe  voice  was  a  little 
shrill,  .  .  a  little  strained.  When  her  song 
was  ended  there  was  a  burst  of  applause 
from  the  balcony  next  door.  Someone 
threw  down  some  silver,  and  a  woman 
appeared  from  behind  a  tree  and  stood 
under  the  balcony  on  which  Mortimer 
and  the  rest  were  sitting. 

"  'A  music  hall  singer,'  someone  re- 
marked. 'I  suppose  it's  a  slack  time.  .  . . 
she's  hard  up.' 

"'They  haVe  their  fun.  ...and  then 
they  pay  for  it,'  someone  else  put  in. 

"The  words  of  the  song  drifted  up  from 
the  gray  street  and  Mortimersat  clutching 
the  balustrade,  staring  down  into  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  where  the  singer 
stood.  The  words  seemed  to  be  like  little 
hammers  beating  against  his  brain.  They 
were  the  words  of  Annabel  Lee. 


IV hen  you  say 
Now  study  hardy 
give  him  an 
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You  cannot  guide  his  hand,  but  you 
put  an  EVERSHARP  in  it- 
good  marks.    EVERSHARP  it- 
self is  a   wonderful    example    of 
efficiency.     Perfect  in    operation ; 
dependable,  it  is  made  with  precision 
and  assembled  in  a  space  no  larger 
than  an  ordinary  pencil.     The  ex- 
clusive   EVERSHARP    rifled    tip 
makes  EVERSHARP  supreme  in 
writing  ability.   No  other  pencil  can 
have  this  rifled  tip  that  keeps  the  lead 
from  slipping.     Priced  from  75c  to 
$75,  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel,  and 
with  hold-fast  clip  for  pocket  or  ring 
for  chain. 


msnSHARP  tBADS 


Reduced  in  Price 

The  highest-grade  leads  sold  for  mechanical  pencils. 
Made  specially  for  Eversharp.  Come  in  7  grades, 
Wow  15c  a  bcfx.  (Indelible  25c.)  Sold  in  the  Red 
Top  Box — a  complete  refill — 12  leads  and  an  eraser. 

MADE   IN   CANADA 

rHE  WAHL  CO.,  LIMITED,  Toronto 
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10  eim  Avenup*  Roiedale*  Toruuio. 

A  Residential  and  Day  School 
For  Giris. 

Principal;-  MISS  KDITII  M.  READ.  M.A. 

Pass  and  Honour  Matrictilation,  French 
House.  Art,  Music,  Domestic  Science. 
Uiiige  riayj^rounUs.  Prlinnry  School  for 
Day  Pupi  la.  Scparntc  residence  for 
Matriculution  Students. 

Aultiinn  Term  will  l)egin  September  13th. 
For  proHiiertuN  ap|>lj-  to  (lie  Principal. 


I        N,  A    RESIDENTIAL   AND   DAY    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS      " 
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^^itllaU'^i     in     \ortli     Rcwc- 

tiak',   «  MUburh  of  Toronto.  [ 

The  object  of  the  Board  of*  „ 

Oovernors   of   St.    AmlrevT'g  ,  ^^   *«ErTm»      *  nr*,, 

la    the    moral,    iiiental    nn<l  | 

ph.viU-al       I'fvrl'Minicnt       of 

boys     entrusted     to     them, 

Boys      entering     L  ow  e  r  j| 

School       and        contltMiin?  I 

througfi    the    l/pp^r    Schcil  I 

have    the    advaiitaga    of    an 
unitrolien    course   In   preparation   for   the   UnlTereltif.-^.    itii\;i!    M;  <  ■    ;k'e 

and  business.  The  School  Ls  maintained  by  a  strong  Hoard  of  Governors 
anti  l8  not  conducted  for  profit.  The  teaching  staff  conalsta  of  aliteen 
University  Graduates  in  addition  to  the  Headmaster.  Autumn  Term  begins 
Seitembor  l!ith.  For  particulars  and  copy  of  calendar,  address 
REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  HEADMASTER 
St.  Andrew's  College,  Toronto,  Can. 
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Lower    Canada    College 


MONTREAL,  QUE.,  Headmaster,  C.  S.   Fosberry.  M.A. 

DAY  BOYS  and  BOARDERS 

Preparatory,   Jumior  and   Senior    Departments.      Preparation    for   McGill, 
Physical!   Training,   Manual   Training,   Music,   Drawing. 
Term  Commences  Sept.   13th  at  9  a.m. 
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The  whole  world  values  the 
Scottish-trained.jBusiness  Man 

Wherever  British  trade  is  established,  so  is  the  supremacy  of 
f^r.nttish  Ediicatioval  methods.  The  successes  of  SCHOOL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY  students  are  not  the  only  proofs  constantly 
forthcom,ing,  but  they  are  the  proofs  that  inspire  every  office- 
man  lokose  ambition  is  fixed  upon  the  high-paid  executive  posts 
of    business. 


■fl^HEN  we  undertake  bo  train  a  man 
VV  to  qualify  for  an  executive  posi- 
tion, or  to  pass  an  independent  exam- 
ination which  confers  a  recognized  pro- 
fessional status,  we 
train  that  man  until  he 
succeeds. 


Six   to  twelve  months   is  the 
time    usually    taken    by    our 
Postal    Students   to   complete 
theiv    courses,    but    there    is      f^fe 
No  fixed    limit  to  the  train-  "^^P^ 
ing.     and     no    extra     fee     is 
charged   even    if    the   tuition 
be    spread   over   a   period   of 
years.      Rarely    do    our    stud- 
ents   fail    to    pass    examina- 
tions   at    the     first     sitting, 
but    in    such    cases    the    training    is    continued 
free    until    successful. 

Become  an  Accountant,  Company 
Secretary,  Office  or  Works  Manager 

These  are  the  men  who  are  needed  to-day 
in  business,  and  you  can  definitely  qualify 
for  such  positions  by  training  in  your  own 
home,  in  your  spare  time,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  The  School  of  Accountancy.  The 
training  we  give  is  successful  because  it  is 
thorough,  and  because  the  tutors  who  train 
you  know  exactly  what  knowledge  is  needed 
by  a  man  in  order  to  secure  the  position  he 
sets  out  to  attain. 

Why  Not   Raise  Yourself   to  a 
Professional  Status? 

By  securing  TEN  First  Places  and  FIVE 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  Medals  in  the  recent 
(1921)  Professional  Examinations.  School  of 
Accountancy  Students  set  up  a  new  training 
record   for  the   United    Kingdom. 


Twelve  out  of  the  total  of  fif- 
teen Honours  Certificates  grant- 
ed by  the  London  Association  of 
Accountants  were  won  by  our 
students,  who  during  the  past 
seven  years  have  gained  nearly 
all  the  First  Pl.Tces  and  Prizes. 
At  the  Charternd  Institute  of 
Secretaries'  Examinations  our 
showing  is  100  per  cent  Passes 
in  the  Intermediate  and  90  per 
cent,    passes    in    the    Final. 

Achievements  at  the  Examina- 
tions of  the  Institute  of  Char- 
tered Accountants  and  the  Society 
of  Incorporated  Accountants  are 
enually  remarkable.  In  all  com- 
mercial examinations  our  record 
is  one  continuous  reading  of 
First  Places.  Medals,  Prizes  and 
Distinctions. 


Overseas  Students 

s  l;ooI  of  .^ccounlancy  training  tor  student.?  over- 
8,8.1  1.8  eoiiductod  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  for 
Its  postal  students  in  Great  Britain.  However  far 
distant  from  The  School  a  studeut  may  be  It 
makes  no  appreciable  dlfferencei  iThe  School's 
"xfends  training    Is    effective    whereveV  It 

This  Valuable  120  pp  Business 
Guide--FREE 

It  contains  useful  infor- 
mation about  business  and 
business  training.  g-vrs 
particulars  of  all  our 
Courses  and  Terms,  and 
includes  facts  which  will 
definitely  convince  you 
that  our  postal  training 
will  qualify  you  to  fill  a 
responsible  executive  pos- 
ition, 

Write    for    a    copy    to-day    to 

The  School  of  Accountancy 

.„    2  West  Regent  Street.       -       GLASGOW 
10  E««ex  Street,  Strand,  LONDON,  W.  C.  2.  Eng. 


"  'And  this  maidenshe  lived  with 

no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me.' 

"In  Mortimer's  mind  was  the  glimmer 
of  lanes  by  moonlight,  he  could  smell 
honeysuckle,  he  could  hear  a  girl  singing 
to  him  in  the  night.  The  song  throbbed 
with  pathetic  feeling.  The  shrill  voice 
seemed  as  though  it  would  break  en  the 
words  that  came  floating  up  to  Mortimer 
sitting  motionless  against  the  balustrade. 
"  'Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me,' 
"He  sat  there,  shocked  and  dazed  by 
the  surety  of  the  fact  that  confronted  him. 
Cicely  Farmer.  .  .  singing  to  him  out  of 
the  shadows  of  a  London  street!  There 
could  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  He  recog- 
nised the  little  inflections  of  tone  and 
voice.  Someone  clapped  and  threw  down 
a  handful  of  silver.  and  Mortimer 
winced.  It  was  horrible.  The  singer 
came  out  of  the  shadow  and  smiled  up  at 
them  beneath  the  mask  she  wore,  like  a 
little  black  crescent  moon  across  her  eyes. 
They  threw  down  more  coins  while 
Mortimer  sat  rigid,  staring  down  at  the 
slightfigure  on  the  pavement.  Sheturn«d 
to  gather  them  up.  Some  of  them  had 
rolled  out  into  the  street.  As  she  stepped 
off  the  pavement  a  large  limousine  came 
noiselessly  around  the  corner ....  and  was 
on  top  of  her. 

THEY  brought  her  in  and  carried  her 
upstairs,  and  laid  her  on  a  sofa.  The 
mask  had  slipped  off  and  Mortimer  saw 
that  it  was  Cicely  Farmer.  She  lay  white 
and  broken,  while  someone  forced  brandy 
through  her  shut  lips.  Someone  went  for 
a  doctor.  ..  there  was  confusion  and 
talking,  but  Mortimer  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  sofa,  staring  down  at  that  white  face, 
without  any  expression  in  his  own,  not 
knowing  what  to  think  or  do.  And  then 
she  opened  her  eyes ....  she  saw  him  there 
....  and  consciousness  came  back  into  her 
face.  She  stretched  out  one  limp  hand 
and  whispered  his  name. 

"The  doctor  was  just  coming  into  the 
room.  No  one  else  had  heard.  they 
were  moving  away  to  make  room  for  hirn. 
Yet  Mortimer  didn't  move.  .  .he  didn't 
stir ....  he  didn't  show  by  a  single  glimmer 
of  expression  that  he  recognised  her.  How 
could  he  possibly  respond  to  that  appeal? 
He  couldn't ....  he  daren't!  Slowly  he 
moved  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
He  felt  that  her  eyes  were  following  him 
....  he  knew .  .  the  pain  that  was  in 
them. 

"His  whole  mind  was  in  a  state  of  up- 
heaval. If  he  spoke ...  he  knew  what  the 
rest  would  think.  ..  something  quite 
different  to  the  truth.  He  couldn't  take 
the  risk.  He  wouldn't  be  able  to  explain  it 
away  because  they  wouldn't  ask  for  ex- 
planations, or  want  them. 

"The  doctor  had  her  carried  down- 
stairs to  the  waiting  ambulance.  They 
thought  if  they  operated  immediately  she 
might  have  a  chance.  They  carried  her 
out  of  the  room ....  and  as  they  carried 
her  past  Mortimer  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked  into  his  face.  She  was  giving 
him  his  second  chance.  He  refused  to 
take  it.  He  simply  lowered  his  eyes  as 
they  carried  her  past,  down  the  stairs,  out 
into  the  street. 

"She  died  the  following  day  after  the 
operation.  Mortimer  went  back  to  work, 
but  somehow ....  things  were  not  the 
same.  A  sort  of  pride  in  himself  had  gone. 
You  understand,  he  didn't  care  for  her 
any  more.  .  .  .she  was  only  a  little  ghost 
out  of  the  past ....  stretching  out  weak 
hands  to  him.  .  .  .just  for  a  moment  in 
passing.  And  he  had  turned  away.  .  .  he 
had  refused  to  recognise  her.  All  she  had 
wanted  had  been  her  name  on  his  lips .... 
and  he  wouldn't  give  it  to  her.  He  tried 
to  argue  it  out ....  but  he  knew ....  with- 
in himself.  .  .  .that  he  had  come  to  the 
crisis  of  his  life.  .  .  .  and  had  failed. 

"All  the  success  that  came  to  him  after- 
wards never  could  blot  out  that  one  miser- 
able moment  of  failure.  And  the  irony  of 
it  was  that  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  He 
hadn't  realized  it  at  the  time,  but  he  had 
actually  climbed  high  enough  then  not  to 
have  to  enlist  patronage.  He  had  never 
really  given  himself  the  full  credit  for 
what  he  had  done.  His  vision  was  always 
so  much  greater  than  his  achievement, 
that  it  belittled,  for  him,  whatever  he  had 
accomplished.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
He  had  already  gained  control  over  his 
own  future.    But  if  you  asked  him  to-day 

.  if  he  thought  himself  a  success.  .  .  .he 
would  tell  you  honestly  from  his  heart .  .  . 
from  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  .  .  that  he 
con.siders  himself  a  failure." 
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As  the  door  closed  behind  Fane,  Hey- 
ward  said  slowly: 

"All  the  same,  I  don't  quite  agree  with 
Fane.  .  ..if  you  recognise  your  failure 
that  surely  is  a  sort  of  success." 

Newton  looked  up .  . 

"You  know  of  course.  .  .   that  that  was 


pure  autobiography.  .      that  tale  of  his?" 
"Nonsense,"   said   Heyward,    "a   man 

doesn't  tell  those  sort  of  things  about 

himself." 

"He  does  sometimes,"  retorted  Newton 

"if  the  mood  is  upon  him.  .  .   and 

if  he's  big  enough." 


M    u    g    s    y 

Continued  from  page  25 


unconsciously  to  speak  to  him.  Even 
yet  his  spirit  haunts  the  place  that  knew 
him. 

His  old  pal  Patch  recently  departed 
for  other  shores  to  join  him.  Such  is 
life — and    death. 

Mugsy's  progeny  is  a  numerous  com- 
pany. We  knew  his  failings  only  too 
well!  His  works  (many  of  them,  some 
with  the  same  old  Adam)  live  after  him. 
We  have  a  son  now — a  chip  off  the  old 
block.  Mugsy  will  never  be  dead  so 
long  as  Mugsy  Junior  lives. 

We  laid  our  old  companion  away  sor- 
rowfully. We  can  never  forget  him.  A 
fugitive  newspaper  clipping,  "The  Little 
Dog  Angel" — author  unknown:  yet  bless 
his  pen! — expresses  a  sentiment  that  is 
ours: 

High  up  in  the  courts  of  heaven  today 
A     little     dog     angel     waits. 


With  the  other  angels  he  will  not  play, 

But   he   sits   alone   at   the    gates; 
"For  I  know  that  my  master  will  come," 
says     he, 
"And  when  he  comes  he  will  call  for 
me." 

And  his  master  far  on  the  earth  below. 
As   he   sits  in   his   easy  chair. 

Forgets  sometimes,  and  he  whistles  low 
For  the  dog  that  is  not  there. 

And  the  little  dog  angel  cocks  his  ears. 
And  dreams  that  his  master's  call 
he   hears. 

And  I  know  when  at  length  his  master 
waits 
Outside  in  the   dark   and   cold, 
For  the  hand  of  death  to  ope   the  gates 
That  lead  to  those  courts  of  gold. 
The    little    dog    angel's    eager    bark 

Will  comfort  his  soul  in  the  shivering 
dark. 


Amongst  the   "Come-backs" 

Continued  from  page  15 


BUT  it  was  not  all  beer  and  skittles  with 
the  early  Calgarians.  They  had  their 
dark  days  as  well  as  their  bright  ones — and 
tragedy  became  mixed  with  the  comedy 
of  their  lives.  One  tragedy  was  known 
as  the  Gold  Brick  case.  An  old-timer,  long 
whiskered,  weather-beaten  and  decidedly 
original,  blew  into  the  Molson's  Bank  one 
day  to  get  a  cheque  cashed.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor was  the  manager,  and  when  the 
customer  saw  him,  he  expressed  his  un- 
bounded delight  at  being  reminded  of  his 
brother  Hank,  who  he  declared  resem- 
bled Mr.  McGregor  very  remarkably.  In 
his  joy  the  old-timer  confidentially  as- 
sured the  manager  that  he  was  so  pleased 
to  meet  his  brother's  double  that  he  would 
make  him  wealthy  for  life,  and  then  dis- 
closed the  details  of  a  wonderful  secret 
"find".  An  Indian,  out  near  Ross,  B.  C, 
he  said,  had  some  gold  nuggets,  and  had 
told  him  that  he  knew  where  there  were 
heaps  of  them,  and  if  Mr.  McGregor 
would  only  accompany  him  to  the  moun- 
tains he  would  put  him  next  to  the  Indian. 
The  old-timer  was  evidently  an  innocent, 
and  played  his  part  to  the  Queen's  taste  in 
pretending  complete  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  the  social  life  into  which  he  was  un- 
expectedly brought.  At  one  house,  he 
couldn't  understand  where  the  music 
came  from  inside  of  the  piano,  and  the 
instrument  was  taken  apart  to  show  him 
how  the  sweet  sounds  were  produced. 
Mr.  McGregor  innocently  fell  for  the  bait, 
and  went  with  the  old-timer  to  Rossland, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  found  the 
Indian's  camp,  with  the  orthodox  squaw 
and  papooses.  Poor  Lo  couldn't  under- 
stand a  word  of  English,  but  the  old-timer 
fortunately  could  talk  Chinook,  and  the 
two  gold  bricks,  which  were  wrapped  in 
bandages  of  cloth  and  old  rags  and  buffalo 
hide,  were  produced.  It  did  not  take  very 
much  time  to  make  a  bargain.  After 
being  assayed  at  Trail  by  an  "expert" 
I  assayist  who  was  in  the  plot,  the  bricks 
!  were  sold  to  the  bank  manager  for  $30,- 
000.  They  had  been  scooped  out,  one  of 
!  them  on  the  side  and  the  other  on  the  end, 
i  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  real  gold  had 
been  planted  and  these  were  the  parts 
I  into  which  the  assayist  bored.  Then  they 
returned  to  Calgary,  the  $30,000  was 
paid  over  and  the  bricks  sent  to  the  head 
office  at  Montreal.  For  a  while  Mr. 
McGregor  revelled  in  sweet  visions  of 
wealth  away  beyond  the  fondest  dreams 
of  avarice.  But  the  spell  was  soon  broken. 
The  head  office,  too,  had  the  bricks 
assayed  at  McGill  and  they  were  shown 
to  be  utterly  worthless — except  for  the 
two  little  patches  of  gold.  Mr.  McGregor 
was  dismissed,  and  went  to  Chicago  where, 
after  working  in  a  minor  position  in  a 
bank,  b_'  died  of  a  broken  heart.  This 
does  not  end  the  story,  however.  Sus- 
picions were  aroused  later,  when  the 
Mounted  Police,  liavitig  combed  the 
Rossland  district  thoroughly,  discovered 


that  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  locality 
at  all,  and  never  had  been.  Then  it  was 
remembered  that  one  J.  Arthur  Bangs, 
who  was  a  partner  of  the  bank's  solicitor, 
was  not  in  Calgary  when  the  old-timer 
and  Mr.  McGregor  had  gone  to  Rossland. 
Still  later  another  startling  incident  con- 
vinced many  that  there  was  a  nigger  in 
the  woodpile.  A  $10,000  package  of 
money  consigned  to  Molson's  Bank  at  Cal- 
gary was  missing  and  finally  traced  to  an 
express  messenger  whose  run  was  between 
Kamloops  and  Calgary.  He  was  arrested, 
confessed  that  he  had  given  the  money  to 
Bangs,  and  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  fifteen  years.  Then  it  developed  that 
Bangs  had  secreted  the  money  package 
under  the  turf  at  the  Calgary  golf  links. 
By  this  time  the  Pinkerton  detectives 
were  called  in,  and  they  followed  Mr. 
Bangs  and  a  Jerry  Boyce  to  Spokane 
where  $2,000  of  the  stolen  money  was 
taken  to  be  exchanged  for  American  cur- 
rency. This  was  sent  to  Gleichen,  about 
50  miles  east  of  Calgary,  and  when  Jerry 
called  for  the  package  he  was  told  that 
Mr.  Bangs,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  per- 
sonally, must  call  for  it  himself.  Jerry  got 
Mr.  Bangs  from  the  hotel  and  when  the 
package  was  handed  to  him,  Mr.  Bangs 
found  himself  a  prisoner  of  the  Pinker- 
tons.  It  then  came  out  that  the  poor  un- 
sophisticated Indian  was  none  other  than 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Bangs  himself!  He,  too, 
served  a  seven  years  term  at  Stoney 
Mountain,  and  then  went  to  California — 
but  what  became  of  him  since,  nobody 
seems  to  know  or  even  care. 

Bohemian  Bob  Edwards 

ROBERT  C.  EDWARDS,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Calgary  Eye-Opener, 
is  a  real  Bohemian — one  of  the  boys — who 
publishes  one  of  the  raciest  papers  on  the 
continent  and  in  his  own  peculiar  style. 
The  Eye-Opener  comes  out  whenever  it 
suits  Bob's  own  convenience.  He  is  widely 
known  as  "Bob"  Edwards,  and  if  he  were 
alluded  to  as  "Mister",  most  of  the  people 
would  wonder  who  on  earth  you  were 
talking  about.  He  has  created  more 
characters  than  any  writer  except  Charles 
Dickens,  and  his  McGonigle  who  cameup 
regularly  from  Midnapore  to  get  on  a  bet 
was  a  corker.  People  wondered  why 
McGonigle  "didn't  slaughter  Bob,  until 
they  discovered  there  was  no  such  a  per- 
sonage. He  had  other  mythical  person- 
ages -and  especially  in  the  Eye-Opener's 
Society  columns,  which  are  filled  with 
"sassiety"  items  of  the  richest  sort.  He 
delightfully  burlesques  the  overdone 
society  news  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  He  also  deals  in  real  personages, 
and  hits  right  and  left,  but  neither  doing 
injustice  nor  yet  holding  them  up  to 
much  ridicule.  He  is  a  kindly-natured 
man  with  a  keen  idea  of  the  human  "side" 
some  people  put  on.    And  he's  funny:  if  he 


Keep  Their 
Young  Eyes  Young! 

PROTECT  the  eyesight  of  your  loved 
ones.  The  clear,  keen  vision  of  youth 
is  priceless — nothing  can  replace  it. 
Strong,  healthy  eyes  are  the  means  of  letting 
sunshine,  beauty-  and  knowledge  into  your 
children's  lives.    Then  Save  Their  Eyes! 

Get  Them  a  Quick-Lite 
Lamp  to  Study  By 

Under  the  bright,  yet  soft  and  eye-restfiil 
radiance  of  this  beautiful  light,  the  children  can 
pore  over  their  lessons  the  whole  evening  through 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  eyestrain.  And  the 
cost  of  a  Quick-Lite  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  doc- 
tor's bills  and  buying  glasses  for  ruined  eyes. 

The  Quick-Lite  is  "Just  the  Thing  for  the  Study 
Hour."  The  sight-saving  light  it  gives  is  natural  in 
quality — nearest  like  the  daylight  intended  for  hu- 
man eyes.  Nothing  hard  about  it— no  glare— no 
flicker.  It  is  brilliant,  powerful,  steady  and  at  the 
same  time  smooth,  clear  and  pure-white. 

Standard  in  price  everywhere:   Style  CO-329  $11.50; 
Dealers  everywhere  sell  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  Lan- 
terns.   If  yours  can't  supply  you,  write  us.  Address 
Dept.  1558 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd. 

Queen  St.  E.  anfl  Davies  Ave., 
Toronto,  Canada 
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MThe  knock 
that  spells  R-U'l-N 


LONG  before  you  hear  the  knock  that  spells  "ruin" — or  at  best, 
costly  repairs~the  BOYCE  MOTO-METER  will  have  warned  you 
of  an  overheated  motor.  The  bright  red  column  of  fluid  will  jump 
to  the  danger  mark  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  damage  is  done — sig- 
nalling to  stop  and  investigate. 

That  is  why  more  than  3,000,000  car  owners  consider  the  BOYCE 
MOTO-METER  the  most  necessary  instrument  on  the  car. 

It  not  only  saves  millions  of  dollars  in  repair  bills  each  year,  but 
reduces  motor  depreciation  to  a  minimum— lowers  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 

Your  car  deserves  one  today — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


MOTOMET^ 


**YouT  Car  Deserocs  One" 


Made 


Can  a  da 


The  Instrument  shown  •; 
the  left  Is  the  Standard 
Model.       Recommended  for 

use  on  all  high  gratJe  cars. 


Your    garage    or    dealer   carries    the 
BOYCE  MOTO-METER  in  stock,  or 
can  quickly  obtain  one  for  you. 
Seoen  Models  $2.50  toil 5. 


Trade  with  the  dealer  who  offers  ser- 
vice. Look  for  the  BOYCE  MOTO- 
METER  Service  Sign. 


could  talk  the  equine  language  he  could 
make  a  horse  laugh.     Bob  left  Calgary 
once — deeply  regretted  by  the  citizens  at 
the  time,  and  afterwards  by  himself.  And 
on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  he  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  gift  and  an 
illuminated  address.    He  went  to  Toronto 
and  naturally  drifted  down  to  Montreal, 
where  he  and  I  talked  over  the  journal- 
istic situation.     He  thought  that  Fort 
William  would  be  a  good  place  to  start 
another  Eye-Opener,  and  I  suggested  that 
Verdun,  where  there  is  a  lunatic  asylum, 
would  be  more  suitable.    I  urged  him  to 
return   to   Calgary,   and   after   prayerful 
consideration,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  fol- 
lowed my  advice.     So  he  returned,  re- 
established   the     Eye-Opener     with     all 
its  pristine  purity  and  at  the  last  election 
was  induced  to  run  for  the  legislature.   He 
was  then  partly  elected  getting  the  second 
highest  vote  polled.     If  he  didn't  shine 
particularly    bright    as    a    legislator,    he 
proudly  boasts  that  in  serving  his  country 
he  got  the  influenza  and  pneumonia  and 
likewise  the  shivers,  and  that  all  his  in- 
demnity went  in  doctor's  bills.    Bob  is  in 
a  class  by  himself,  journalistically  speak- 
ing, and  as  an  all  round  good  fellow  he  is 
in  the  front  rank.     And  I  can  say  this 
truthfully,  notwithstanding  that  he  aud- 
aciously printed  an  interview  that  I  was 
supposed  to  have  had  with  one  Sir  Til- 
bury Big-Bug,  from  dear  Lunnon,  when  it 
was  implied  Sir  Tilbury  called  upon  me 
at  Montreal  and  I  gave  him  instructions 
as  to  what  to  say  when  addressing  the 
various   Canadian   Rotary   and   Kiwanis 
Clubs  and  Boards  of  Trade,  and  presented 
him  with  ablank  form  containing  speeches 
that  he  was  to  make  throughout  the  West. 
The  form  was  standardized,  with  blanks 
left  in  it  which  the  supposed  Sir  Tilbury 
could  fill  in  as  circumstances  required. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  what  Bob  says  I  hand- 
ed out  to  Sir  Tilbury: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  I 
received  your  invitation  to  address  the 
Rotary  Club  in  your  beautiful  city  I  said 

to  myself However,  as  I  rode  through 

your  splendid  streets  and  noble  avenues 

I  thought  to  myself 

"The  progress  and  enterprise  visible  on 
every  hand  has  filled  me  with  such 
amazement  that  I  can  scarcely .... 

"When  I  beheld  the  vast  fields  of  golden 
grain  waving  in  the  soft  breezes  of  the 

western  toodledy  umpty  ido 

future  granary  of  the    world ties 

which  bind unity  of  Empire 

unalterable  ties  of  blood  and  affection .  . 
blood  thicker  than  water.  .  .  .  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Empire As  for  your  fair 

city,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  travelled  all 
over  the  globe  and  have  shot  tigers  in 
India,  but  never,  never  have  I  seen  such 
a  noble,  such  a  matchless,  such  an  over- 
whelming— any  old  thing Your  well 

dressed  women,  your  beautiful  women, 
your  alert  business  men,  your — any  old — 
thing ...  Your  towering  buildings  are  to 
me  a  continual  source  of  awed  surprise .... 
"I  shall  carry  back  with  me  memories  of 

one  of  the  most  deUghtful 

"Thanking  you  one  ana  all  for  the  kind 
reception  you  have  given  me,  we  will  con- 
clude with  the  last  act  of  East  Lynne." 

"That's  fine!  That's  just  fine!"  shouted 
the  delighted  Sir  Tilbury.  "Will  you  let 
me  have  this  copy,  Mr.  Ham?" 

"Sure!  I  have  a  thousand  of  them 
ready  multigraphed.  The  Company 
supplies  every  distinguished  traveller  with 
one  before  he  leaves  for  the  West.  These 
Clubs  often  wonder,  no  doubt,  why  the 
big  fellows  who  speak  at  their  luncheons 
all  say  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way, 
using  the  same  phraseology,  but  it  is  all 
due  to  this  skeleton  oration  prepared  by 
myself  many  years  ago  and  used  ever 
since.    Not  a  bad  idea,  is  it?" 

"Dambright  idea,  I  should  say,"  cried 
Sir  Tilbury.    "Dambright." 

Now  the  readers  will  know  why  there  is 
somethingorotherinclining  in  tlie  western 
atmosphere  that  develops  one's  imagina- 
tion and  encourages  him  to — well,  we'll 
say  exaggeration. 

A    Sizzling   Political    Pot 

POLITICS  in  the  early  Calgary  days 
were  very  strenuous.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  legislature  representing  the 
whole  of  the  Territory  sitting  at  Regina 
and  composed  partly  of  elected  and 
partly  of  appointed  representatives.  Cal- 
gary was  entitled  to  two  representatives 
at  large,  and  the  character  of  the  meetings 
at  election  time  will  be  indicated  by  the 
following  short  description  of  one  held 
when  three  candidates  were  running.  One 
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of  these,  whom  we  will  call  "R"  was  desig- 
nated as  "The  Silver-tongued  Orator  o) 
the  West",  and  had  a  great  gift  of  speech 
The  second,  Mr.  "H",  who  had  been  ir 
the  previous  legislature,  was  very  popular 
but  seldom  sober.  The  third,  Mr.  "L" 
was  a  saw-mill  operator  and  quite  unac- 
customed to  public  speaking,  but  wel 
known  in  the  district.  At  this  meeting 
which  was  largely  attended  by  cow-boys 
and  citizens,  the  Chairman  first  callec 
upon  Mr.  "R",  who,  having  arrayed  him- 
self in  the  proper  frock  coat,  and  attired 
for  a  public  meeting,  proceeded  to  speak 
as  follows,  in  the  proper  manner,  hand  ir 
breast  coat,  left  foot  extended: — 

"Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  said  thai 
I  am  somewhat  of  "an  orator.  I  wish  tt 
have  it  understood  that  I  did  not  inheril 
that  gift.  I  acquired  it  by  hard  study.  ] 
am  a  candidate  for  your  suffrage  as  youi 
representative  in  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  you  see  fit  to  elect  me  I  can  cope  or 
the  floor  of  that  House  with  the  gladiators 
of   debate,   etc.,  etc.". 

"The  second  candidate,  Mr.  "H",  hat 
arrived  at  the  meeting  very  groggy  anc 
had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  platform,  beinf 
shaken  up  and  told  that  it  was  his  turn  tc 
speak.  He  attempted  to  stand  up  bul 
fell  down  and,  from  that  position,  in  i 
very  drunken  voice,  was  understood  tc 
say: — 

"We  are  having  a  fine  time  to-night, 
boys.  Come  around  when  I  get  anothei 
permit,"    and    then    collapsed! 

The  third  candidate,  Mr.  "L",  beinj 
called  upon,  approached  the  front  of  thf 
small  stage  in  the  old  Hull  Theatre,  looked 
about  over  the  audience,  which  cheered 
him  madly,  and  after  waiting  some  time 
sajd:— 

"You  know  me,  boys,  I  have  got  some 
cattle,  I  sell  lumber,  and,  of  course,  yoi- 
will  elect  me." 

The  feelings  of  the  electors  with  regarc 
to  oratory  and  the  character  of  the  repre- 
sentatives they  wanted  would  be  indica- 
ted by  the  fact  that  the  latter  two  were 
elected  and  the  orator  lost  his  deposit. 

In  the  Good  Old  Days 

"VrOU  know  Judge  McCarthy  of  Calgary 

A  once  a  member  of  Parliament  foi 
Alberta,  and  a  regular  wandering  Jew- 
not  that  he  is  a  Hebrew — but  he  is  on  thf 
road  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Well,  the 
Judge— he  wasn't  a  judge  then,  but 
"Luggy",  as  he  was  familiarly  called 
remarked  to  a  Montreal  friend  one  day 
that  he  was  getting  a  nice  little  cabir 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Bow  River,  and 
intended  staying  there  instead  of  roving 
around.  His  friend  scouted  the  idea  as 
preposterous,  but  Luggy  persisted  in  his 
avowed  intention  of  hereafter  leading  a 
home  life.  "Oh,  well,"  said  his  friend, 
"you  had  better  do  as  George  Ham 
threatens  he  will.  He  swears  he  is  going 
to  join  a  circus  so  as  to  be  home  everv 
night." 

George  Leeson,  of  Scott  and  Leeson, 
who  ran  the  Calgary-Edmonton  stage 
line,  never  missed  a  race  meeting,  within 
easy  reaching  distance,  if  it  were  possible. 
He  had  a  great  gift  of  the  gab.  One  time 
we  were  at  Chicago,  and  it  being  a  very 
warm  day,  went  to  a  saloon  and  ordered 
two  beers.  When  they  were  set  on  the 
bar  George  perceived  that  they  were 
nearly  all  froth.  Instead  of  complaining, 
he  nonchalantly  said  to  me;  "Say,  George, 
I  tell  you,  here's  where  they  treat  j-ou 
white." 

Lord  Strathcona  had  made  the  run  from 
Calgary  to  Edmonton  by  George's  stage 
in  record  time,  and  a  succeeding  commis- 
sioner of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Mr.  Wrightley,  had  an  ambition  to  Iseat  it. 
So  he  bargained  to  give  George  $500  for^ 
the  ride  if  Lord  Strathcona's  record  was 
beaten.  It  was.  When  I  asked  George 
how  much  extra  it  cost  to  make  the  faster 
time,  he  told  me  there  was  not  a  red  cent 
of  extra  expense,  the  horses  were  only 
speeded  up  a  little.  And  he  complacently 
added,  "For  another  $500  I  could  easil; 
beat  that  time  too." 

The  trip  Chief  Commissioner  Wrightle;, 
took  included  a  visit  to  the  Arctic  Circle,] 
and  would  occupy  about  two  months.  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  C.  P.  R.  Station  at! 
Winnipeg  when  he  boarded  the  train,  andii 
so  definitely  was  his  itinerary  planned) 
that  his  parting  words  to  his  coachmanj 
were:  "Meet  me  here  at  four  o'clock  on  - 
the  afternoon  of  August  20th  next.",. 
kriA  the  coachman  met  him  as  ordered 
and  the  commissioner  was  there. 

Another  typical  character  was  Cappy 
Smart,   who   for   many   years   has   been 
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fire  chief  of  Calgary  and  was  originally  an 
undertaker.  During  the  depressing  times 
away  back  in  the  80's,  a  neighbor  asked 
him  one  day;  "How's  bizness,  Cappy?" 
"Bad,  bad,  couldn't  be  worse,"  character- 
istically replied  Cappy,  "do  you  know 
that  when  anybody  dies  now-a-days 
there's  just  two  of  us  in  the  'ole — me  and 
the  stiff."  ,       ^  ,,      ^ 

Calgary,  in  the  early  days,  suffered 
from  the  "Permit  System", which  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to,  and  the  boot- 
legging system  of  those  times  might  give 
pointers  to  those  now  engaged  in  similar 
activity.  They  included  the  shipment 
of  contraband  liquor  in  eggs  previously 
blown  of  their  contents,  and  coal  oil 
tins,  and  in  many  other  ways  in  the  effort 
to  escape  the  prohibition  conditions.  The 
arrival  of  a  "Permit"  was,  of  course,  the 
signal  for  all  the  friends  of  the  party  re- 
ceiving it  to  gather  and  remain  at  the 
celebration  until  the  two  gallons  allowed 
were  destroyed  and  the  system,  like  the 
present  prohibition  system,  made  drunk- 
ards of  many  men  who  would,  it  is  claimed, 
otherwise  have  remained  moderate 
drinkers. 

One  of  the  legends  of  Calgary  comes 
from  the  first  prohibition  days,  when  a 
barrel  reached  the  station  labelled  "Vine- 
gar". Of  course  it  wasn't  vinegar,  nor 
anything  weaker,  and  the  Mounted 
Police  had  a  very  good  idea  that  the  con- 
tents came  from  a  distillery.  The  barrel 
remained  on  the  station  platform  for 
about  a  week  and  was  closely  watched 
by  the  police.  But  a  Calgarian,  identity 
unknown,  but  might  have  been  one  of  a 
score  or  more  of  the  boys— anyway  it  was 
a  party  with  a  thirst— with  a  great  deal 
of  fore-thought,  worked  his  way  under 
the  platform,  bored  an  auger  hole  through 
it  and  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  drain- 
ed its  contents  into  convenient  recep- 
tacles. When  the  police  came  to  seize  the 
barrel,  they  found  it  empty  as  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  there  were  old-timers  who  were 
not  so  slow  as  some  smart  Alecs  think 
they  were. 

The   Last   of   the   Cow-Boy   Towns 

FORT  MACLEOD,— now  it's  only  Mac- 
leod— a  little  over  a  hundred  miles 
from  Calgary,  has  the  pre-eminent  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  very  last  Cow-Boy 
town  in  the  far  West.  It  was  only  until 
comparatively  recently  that  everybody— 
men,  women,  and  children,  galloped 
through  the  primitive  streets  and  across 
the  wide  plains  on  cayuses  at  no  snail's 
gait,  instead  of  walking.  In  fact  when  a 
person  had  not  a  cayuse,  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  saying  he  was  "set  afoot";  he 
was  down  and  out.  In  the  early  days 
Macleod  was  a  free  and  easy  town,  full  of 
life  and  action,  with  everybody  glad  to 
welcome  strangers  and  a  really,  truly 
pleasant  place  to  loaf  in.  Ffom  its  loca- 
tion on  the  broad  plains  which  stretched 
easterly  away  beyond  one's  vision,  could 
also  be  seen  the  grand  old  Rockies  on  the 
west,  from  Chief  Mountain,  a  huge  land- 
mark at  the  international  boundary,  to 
the  far  away  mountains  to  the  north. 
Macleod  was  in  its  own  distinctive  class, 
and  had  many  of  the  adjuncts  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  boasted  an  excellent  newspaper, 
started  in  1882  by  my  old  friend  Charlie 
Wood,  now  Judge  Wood, and  good  hotels, 
the  principal  one  being  the  Macleod 
House,  run  by  Harry  Taylor,  a  noted 
character,  who  was  generally  known  as 
"Kamouse."  I.  G.  Baker  and  Company, 
under  the  management  of  the  Conrad 
Brothers,  as  fine  personages  as  would  be 
met  anywhere;  T.  C.  Power  and  Co.,  both 
enterprising  mercantile  firms  from  Ben- 
ton, Montana,  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.,  supplied  the  community  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  smaller  stores  were 
largely  in  evidence,  one  being  run  by  my 
good  old  friend,  John  Brown,  whose  sign 
read  "John  Brown's,  Adventurer  and 
Agitator,"  and  John  was  both,  in  a  kindly 
sort  of  mild  way.  There  were  the  Indian 
reserves  of  the  Bloods  and  the  Piegans 
within  easy  distance,  with  whom  a  large 
and  profitable  trade  was  done  with  furs, 
until  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo  in  1878 
caused  this  to  fall  off  to  a  mere  nothing. 

The  Macleod  district  was  then  pre-em- 
inently a  ranching  country,  but  as  its 
agricultural  possibilities  became  known,  a 
number  of  farmers  rushed  in,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  grain  elevators  decorated 
the  landscape. 

Macleod  revelled  in  the  happy  po.^es- 
sion  of  a  'ot  of  live  old-timers  who  made 
life  anything  but  dreary  and  lonesome. 


"Kamouse  Taylor"  was  certainly  a  rare 
'un.  I  first  met  him  on  a  flying  visit  in 
1885,  when,  in  an  absent-minded  moment, 
I  carried  away  a  serviette, — habit  I  have 
— and  when  I  returned  in  January  of  the 
following  year  I  brought  it  back  and 
handed  it  to  him.  "George,"  he  said, 
"did  you  come  all  the  way  from  Winnipeg 
to  bring  back  that  old  rag?"  Of  course  I 
audaciously  said  I  did.  He  mused  for  a 
moment,  then  took  me  by  the  arm  and 
pulled  me  toward  the  kitchen  where  there 
were  as  many  as  sixteen  dusky  hired 
ladies.  "I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my 
wife,"  he  said,  "we  have  had  lots  of  things 
taken  away  from  this  dugout  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  isn't  the  first  time  anything 
has  been  returned."  So  into  the  kitchen 
we  went,  and  he  introduced  me  first  to 
his  wife  as 'a  good  old  friend  of  his,  and 
then  waving  his  hand  rather  proudly 
said.  "The  others  are  my  concubines." 
Of  course  they  weren't,  but  that  was 
"Kamouse's"  odd  way  of  putting  it.  He 
first  came  to  Macleod  as  a  sort  of  mission- 
ary, found  the  field  somewhat  barren,  and 
partly  fell  from  grace.  He  first  started  a 
hotel,  and  then  a  school  and  furnished 
the  schoolhouse  himself. 

While  not  exactly  a  politician,  Kamouse 
had  his  likes  and  disUkes  and  positively 
refused  Joe  Martin  accommodation  be- 
cause he  was  the  father  of  the  Manitoba 
School  Act  which  abolished  separate 
schools  and  the  French  language.  Kamouse 
was  neither  a  Catholic  nor  a  French-Can- 
adian. He  was  a  truthful  man,  and  when 
I  complained  of  the  high  winds,  which 
blew  Chariie  Wood's  little  pet  dog  up 
against  the  C.  P.  R.  water  tank  and  held 
it  there  for  three  days,  Kamouse  retorted, 
"That's  nothing.  The  same  day,  I  had  my 
hotel  sign  freshly  painted  and  it  had  not 
thoroughly  dried,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  the 
blooming  old  wind  didn't  blow  thelettering 
right  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  house." 

He  entertained  me  at  a  little  affair  one 
evening,  and  as  he  had  not  a  "permit", 
the  liquor  was  served  in  water  pitchers. 
Buff  Haney,  Jack  Downey,  and  several 
others  were  present,  beside  Kamouse, 
Charlie,  the  Indian  agent  from  Regina, 
and  myself,  and  when  I  noticed  that  all 
were  on  the  floor  except  Kamouse, 
Charlie  and  myself,  I  enquired  the  reason 
why  such  things  should  happen  in  the 
early  shank  of  the  evening.  "Why,  Kam- 
ouse," I  protested,  "we  drank  every  time 
they  did,  and  I  am  as  sober  as  a  judge." 
"Yes,  I  know  you  did,  and  I  know  you 
are,  but  did  you  notice  their  drinks,  clear 
up  to  the  top;  thought  each  one  was  the 
last  they  would  get  and  they  didn't  want 
to  miss  anything." 

Kamouse  afterwards  retired  to  a  ranch 
several  miles  from  Macleod,  where  I 
visited  him.  And  now  he  has  gone  to  his 
last  rest,  leaving  behind  him  pleasant 
memories  of  his  great  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness,  concealed  behind  his  un- 
couth language  and  habits. 

One  Saturday  night,  I  was  in  the  vil- 
lage barber  shop  awaiting  my  turn  to  be 
shaved.  The  other  customers  were 
largely  cow-boys  from  the  near-by 
ranches.  Religion  was  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation,  and  it  had  its  defenders  as 
well  as  its  attackers,  but  the  question 
was  decisively  settled  as  my  turn  to  get 
into  the  chair  came,  when  a  burly  cow-boy, 
amidst  a  volley  of  oaths,  exclaimed;  "Well, 
I'll  be  blankety  blank  condemned  to 
blankety  blank  if  ever  I'll  live  in  a  blank- 
ety blank  place  that  hasn't  got  a  church 
steeple." 

Fred  Pace  was  another  character.  He 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  British  race, 
and  he  had  a  ranch  a  few  miles  from  Mac- 
leod. He  spent  his  time  between  the  two 
places.  Fred  had  a  disagreement  with 
the  Indians,  which  resylted  in  his  leg 
being  broken.  Before  it  had  knitted 
some  English  sports  visited  his  place  to 
get  some  shooting. 

"Just  in  time,  boys,  just  in  time.  Fine 
day.  bright  as  a  dollar  and  sound  as  a 
bell"— ra  favorite  expression  of  his.  "The 
party  was  made  ready  for  the  trip,  when 
one  of  the  visitors  innocently  asked  Fred 
what  they  could  expect  to  shoot.  "Why, 
Indians  of  course,  the  best  shooting  in  the 
world — I  guess  we'll  get  a  dozen  of  them 
to-night."  The  vLsitors  didn't  want  to 
get  scalped,  so  Fred  told  them  to  stay  at 
the  ranch,  and  as  he  really  needed  some 
light  exercise  he  rode  off  alone,  but  fortun- 
ately for  him— or  the  Indians— they  had 
moved  camp. 

Fred  always  had  money,  although  not 
so  much  sometimes  after  a  night's  session. 
But  that  didn't  worry  him.  I  wandered 
into  the  Hudson's  Bay  store  one  day  and 
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Like  Bubbled  Nuts 

Queen  of  all  breakfast  dainties 

now  greet  millions  every  morning. 
Toasted  rice  grains  steam  exploded 
— puffed  to  globules  flimsy  as  snow- 
flakes. 

They  are  food  confections — al- 
mond flavored  bubbles. 

Nobody  ever  tasted  a  cereal  so 
delightful.  They  have  brought  new 
joys  to  breakfasts  everywhere. 


No  morning  dish  was  ever 
so  enticing 

100  million  food  cells  blasted 

Vet  Puffed  Grains  were  not  made  for  tidbits.     Prof.  Anderson 
created  them  as  scientific  grain  foods. 

In  every  grain  we  create  over  loo  million  steam  explosions — 
one  for  every  food  cell.   Thus  every 
granule  in  the  whole  grain  is  fitted 
to  digest. 

The  nut-like  flavor  comes  from 
fearful  heat.  The  airy  texture 
comes  from  these  explosions. 

The  result  is  a  whole  grain  made 
wholly  digestible.  Every  atom  feeds. 


Mix  with  berries  to  double 
their  delights 


Serve  all  day  long  in  summer 


With  melted  butter  for 
afternoon  confections 


There  is  nothing  you  would  rather 
have  children  eat  than  whole  wheat 
and  whole  rice.  Here  they  are 
made  enticing  and  easy  to  digest. 

Then  serve  them  morning,  noon 
and  night  in  every  way  you  can. 
Keep  both  kinds  on  hand  and  in 
plenty. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Wheat  Tidbits 

Airy,  flimsy — 8  times  normal  size 

Whole  wheat  Supplies  i6  needed  elements.    It  is  rich  in  iron,  in 
lime,  in  phosphates.     With  milk  it 
forms  a  practically  complete  food 
— the  greatest  food  you  can  serve. 

Puffed  wheat  makes  whole  wheat 
tempting.  With  every  food  cell  blas- 
ted, all  those  i6  elements  nourish. 

Let  every  child,  at  least  twice 
daily,  eat  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 


Puffed  Wheat  in  milk— the 
good-night  dish 
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PLAYER'S 

NAVY   CUT 

CIGARETTES 


10  for  20^ 
also  in  packages  of  20 
and  in  Hns  of  30  i,  100 


•"a  'REAL  cigarette 


UNLESS  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets,  you 
are;  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all     ' 


Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  22  years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache  Rheumatism 

Toothache  Neuralgia  Neuritis 

Earache  Lumbago  Pain,  Pain 

Handy  "Bayer"  boxes  of  12  tablets-Also  bottles  of  24  and  lOO-DrugRists. 


saw  a  fine  mountain  goat-skin  and  on 
asking  the  price  was  told  that  it  was  $10 — 
but  that  it  belonged  to  Fred  Pace  and  he 
had  given  orders  not  to  sell  it  at  any 
price.  Why?  Well,  some  tenderfoot  had 
come  in  and  offered  $5  for  it,  which 
peeved  Fred.  Meeting  him  on  the  street 
shortly  after,  I  told  him  I  would  give  him 
the  price  for  his  goat-skin,  but  he  ab- 
solutely refused  to  sell  at  any  figure. 
When  I  reached  my  home  in  Winnipeg, 
the  lovely  skin  was  there  with  Fred's  com- 
pliments. That's  the  kind  of  man  Fred 
was. 

Bob  Whitely  kept  a  liquor  warehouse, 
which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  boys, 
and  one  night  during  the  South  African 
war  the  crowd  became  enthusiastically 
patriotic,  raised  a  fund  of  $17  to  wire  to 
Czar  Kruger,  and  warn  him-of  what  might 
happen.  "We  are  cutting  loose.  You 
had  better  look  out."  The  cable  never 
got  further  than  the  local  telegraph  office, 
but  the  boys  all  went  home  perfectly 
satiisfied  that  they  had  scared  the  insides 
out  of  Oom  Paul. 

"Dewdney"  was  an  Indian  who  was  a 
sort  of  man-of-all-no-work  around  Charlie 
Wood's  house.  Charlie  Wood's  wife 
could  talk  Indian  perfectly,  and  Dewdney, 
to  whom  I  regularly  sent  circus  and 
theatrical    pictures,    which    he    put    up 


against  real  stakes  in  gambling  games, 
thought  I  was  a  whale  of  a  fellow.  When 
you  promise  an  Indian  anything  he  ex- 
pects that  particular  gift  and  no  sub- 
stitute. So  when  my  wife  promised  him  a 
pipe  and  gave  him  some  clothing  and  red 
handkerchiefs  instead,  he  always  referred 
to  her  as  the  "lying  white  woman  who  is 
the  wife  of  the  Great  White  Chief  who 
owns  the  Iron  Horse."  Dewdney  vainly 
imagined  I  owned  the  C.  P.  R.  Really  I 
don't. 

Duncan  Campbell  was  sheriff  and  at 
one  time  postmaster,  and  when  Dewdney 
called  for  his  mail,  Duncan,  who  could 
also  talk  Indian,  informed  him  that  his 
correspondence  was  personally  looked 
after  by  the  Great  White  Mother  across 
the  Big  Water.  Whereat  Dewdney  put  on 
style  that  would  be  a  fashion  plate  for 
some  of  our  idle  loungers  to  follow. 

The  glamour  and  the  romance  of  Mac- 
leod  have  departed,  as  they  have  gone 
from  Winnipeg  and  other  Western  towns, 
for  it's  sure  as  fate  but  the  old  has  to  give 
way  to  the  new.  It  is  the  inexorable  law 
of  nature.  But  time  and  civilization  have 
not  changed  Macleod's  chief  pride — its 
climate,  which  is  claimed  by  the  un- 
biased Macleodites  to  be  the  fairest  in  the 
world,  and,  in  the  early  days,  no  one  would 
dare  deny  it. 
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do  you  think  of  that?    Wonderful ,  surely?" 

"I  think  she  knew  what  she  was  talking 
about  all  right.  How  do  you  know  she's 
not  the  very  woman?  If  she  knew  so 
much,  I  suppose  she  told  you  who  did  it, 
and  where  to  find  them?" 

"No;  she  told  me  they'd  never  be 
caught.  But  she  added  that  if  Grayson 
were  to  give  his  word  to  drop  the  case,  all 
the  plunder  would  be  returned  intact,  and 
the  real  story  never  become  public.  I 
told  her  I  knew  he'd  be  only  too  glad  to 
agree  to  that." 

"You'd  better  get  the  police  to  search 
her  apartment.  If  I  were  Grayson,  I'd 
see  that  the  pair  of  them  went  to  jail. 
They've  probably  got  cold  feet,  and  pre- 
fer giving  up  the  loot  to  being  caught." 

"Paton,  you're  absurd.  Just  because 
this  woman  is  a  clairvoyant,  and  you 
don't  happen  to  believe  in  clairvoyants, 
you're  ready  to  accuse  her  of  anything. 
What  possible  connection  is  there  between 
her  and  Grayson?" 

BUT  as  he  continued  to  smoke  quietly  it 
was  evident  that  something  of  his 
confidence  was  leaving  him.  "The  worst 
of  your  damn  skepticism  is  that  it's  so 
plausible,  and  so  contagious.  I  came  over 
here  ready  to  believe  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  occult  about  the  affair.  And 
remember  that  I  still  incline  to  that  be- 
lief. Either  she's  a  genuine  witch  or  she 
knows  too  blamed  much  about  the  affair. 
When  I  think  of  her  I  am  quite  confident 
that  she's  all  right.  But  then  when  I 
remember  poor  old  Grayson  and  the 
brutal  way  they  smashed  him  up — 
Well,  if  I  could  get  my  hands  on  the  people 
who  did  it  I  would  see  them  well  punished." 

There  was  still  an  hour  before  train- 
time  when  Young  started  to  go.  "Russell 
must  be  home  by  this  time,"  he  said, 
looking  across  at  Powell's  door.  "Come 
on  over,  and  I'll  show  you  that  picture — 
best  little  thing  I've  ever  done!"  With  his 
arm  linked  through  Raton's  he  led  him 
across  the  hall,  in  spite  of  Raton's  demur 
that  he  scarcely  knew  Powell  well  enough 
to  run  in  on  him  uninvited.  Young 
pressed  the  bell-button  violently,  and  im- 
mediately tried  to  open  the  door.  When 
it  proved  to  be  locked,  he  beat  a  lively 
tattoo  on  the  panel,  increasing  in  vigor  as 
footsteps  approached.  Paton  fell  back,  a 
little  embarrassed,  as  the  door  opened  and 
Powell  appeared;  but  Powell's  greeting 
was  pleasant. 

"Want  to  show  the  little  picture  to 
Paton  here,  old  man,"  explained  Young, 
his  round,  pink  face  shining  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile.  "Good  thing  you  let  me  in  be- 
fore I  broke  the  door  down,  isn't  it?" 

"Is  this  the  first  time  you've  been  in  to 
see  Russell?"  Young  asked  after  the 
picture  had  been  duly  admired.  "He's  got 
a  lot  of  things  worth  examining — some  I 
wouldn't  give  house-room  to,  and  some  I 
wouldn't  mind  having  myself.  These  old 
English  porcelains,  for  instance!"  He  led 
the  way  toward  a  cabinet  standing  near  a 
curtained  door  opening  on  an  inner  room. 
Powell  followed,   courteous  but  uneasy, 


Paton  thought.  A  hurried,  soft  move- 
ment as  of  a  hidden  listener  behind  the 
drawn  curtains,  convinced  Paton  that  he 
had  been  right  in  thinking  their  visit  in- 
opportunely timed. 

"T'LL  come  back  some  other  time,"  Paton 
A  hastened  to  tell  his  host;  "if  you're 
good  enough  to  ask  me.  I'm  going  out  to 
dinner  to-night;  and  I  shouldn't  have 
stepped  in  at  all,"  he  explained,  with  a 
smile  for  Powell,  "but  Young  insisted." 

"Just  a  minute,  Paton,"  Young  de- 
tained him.  "Here's  something  I  want  to 
show  you — a  present  to  Powell  from  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
Look  at  this  quaint  old  carved  casket!" 
Paton  turned  quickly,  involuntarily. 
"Why,  where  is  it,  Russell?"  Young  con- 
tinued. "I  thought  you  always  kept  it  on 
its  own  little  table  here,  like  a  little  altar! 
....  Oh,  there  it  is!  What's  it  doing  over 
there  in  all  that  hubbub?"  he  asked. 
"That's  no  place  for  it,  with  all  those 
books  and  magazines  hiding  it."  He 
picked  up  the  casket  as  he  spoke,  and  set 
it  carefully  on  the  little  table,  drawing 
back  for  Paton  to  see  and  admire.  Paton 
looked.  There,  in  all  the  bravery  of  its 
intricate  interlacing  of  trailing  ferns, 
hearts  and  graceful  scrolls,  its  inlay  of 
vari-colored  woods,  its  pillared  edges, 
stood  the  mahogany  box.  .  .  . 

"If  Russell  would  give  me  my  choice  of 
all  his  possessions,"  said  Young,  "I  be- 
lieve I'd  choose  this  at  once.  But  he 
happens  to  value  it  quite  as  much  as  I  do. 
Just  look  at  it,  Paton;  it's  unique.  Powell's 
friend,  who's  a  native  Jamaican,  and  no 
purchaser  of  souvenirs  gotten  up  for 
tourists,  found  it  in  a  Httle  out-of-the-way 
town  on  the  island.  Every  stroke  that 
went  to  its  making  was  done  by  hand;  a 
labor  of  love,  I  suppose,  on  the  part  of 
some  old  pirate  who  carved  it  out  and  put 
it  together  as  a  token  for  his  lady.  This 
yellow  inlay  is  orange-wood,  the  red  a 
West  Indian  cedar.  Handsome,  isn't  it? 
I've  envied  him  it  every  day  of  the  six 
months  or  more  he's  owned  it." 

"Very  handsome,"  Paton  agreed  witi; 
him  laconically.  Powell,  standing  by,  lv> 
face  non-committal,  his  eyes  on  the  bo.\. 
said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
attitude  or  countenance  to  determine 
whether  he  knew  that  Paton  had  ever 
seen  the  box  before.  That  it  was  the  same 
box  he  had  taken  awayfrom  Rough,  Patoi; 
never  doubted  for  an  instant.  Every 
little  unevenness  that  added  to  its  interest 
was  a  distinguishing  mark. 

"Look  at  that  lock,"  said  Young.  "It's  : 
far  from  modern,  but  nevertheless  it's  a 
corker."  He  pushed  the  thin  gold  shield 
that  hid  the  lock  to  one  side,  exposing  the 
steel  keyhole  plate  as  he  spoke.  "Let  me 
take  your  key  a  moment,  Russell,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  want  to  show  Paton  the  in- 
side." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  box  was 
mentioned,  Powell  exhibited  embarass- 
ment.  "I — "  he  began  hurriedly.  "The 
truth  is — I  can't  just  lay  my  hands  on  it 
at  the  moment." 
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"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  lost  that 
key?  How  in  the  world  did  that  happen? 
I  thought  you  never  let  it  out  of  your 
sight.    Where  did  you  lose  it?" 

Powell  smiled  at  his  importunity; 
answering  only  with  a  little  shrug. 

"Sorry,  but  I  have  to  be  going,"  an- 
nounced Paton,  before  Young  could  re- 
new his  questioning.  "I  have  to  make  a 
train,  and  I  haven't  much  more  than 
enough  time.  Thanks  for  your  invitation 
to  come  and  examine  your  treasures,  Pow- 
ell. I  hope  you'll  come  in  and  see  me,  now 
that  we're  neighbors.  I've  Fosbrook's 
apartment  across  the  hall,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes!  That  reminds  me,"  said 
Powell.  "Fosbrook  left  his  key  with  me 
for  you.  He  said  you  left  it  behind  you 
the  time  you  leased  the  apartment  from 
him,  and  that  you'd  probably  think  you'd 
lost  it.  He  told  me  he'd  telephone  you  to 
stop  here  for  it." 

"I  did  think  I  had  lost  it,"  replied 
Paton.  "Fosbrook  forgot  to  'phone  me. 
Our  neighbor  kindly  let  me  in,  and  gave 
me  a  key." 

POWELL  took  a  key-ring  from  his 
pocket,  and  detached  a  key.  "Here  it 
is,"  he  said.  "I  thought  it  best  to  carry  it 
with  my  own  keys  so  as  not  to  put  it 
away  somewhere  and  forget  where,"  he 
explained. 

"Good  idea.  I'll  do  the  same  at  once." 
Paton  reached  in  his  pocket  for  his  key- 
chain  as  he  spoke.  Instead  it  was  the 
piece  of  gold  chain  with  the  locket-shaped 
ornament  attached  he  had  picked  up  in 
Gilda's  room,  which  he  drew  forth. 

"That's  not  what  I  want,"  he  started  to 
say,  but  Kingsley  Young  interrupted  him. 

"Why — why — "  he  stammered.  "Where 
in  the  world  did  you  get  that,  Paton?" 
he  demanded  sharply.  Then,  as  Paton 
stared  at  him,  he  began  again. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  seemed  abrupt, 
Paton.  I  was  surprised  out  of  my  man- 
ners, I  guess.  I  presume  you  picked  it  up 
somewhere — in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs, 
perhaps?" 

"I  did  find  it,  as  it  happens.  Young," 
rejoined  Paton,  half  amused,  half-nettled 
at  the  other's  manner.  "But  what's  all 
the  excitement  about?" 

"Why,  that's  Powell's  missing  key— 
the  key  to  the  mahogany  box!" 

"The  key  to  the  mahogany  box?"  ques- 
tioned Paton,  in  astonishment,  and  turned 
to  look  at  Powell.  But  Powell's  face  was 
once  more  imperturbable. 

"Of  course,"  said  Young.  He  took  the 
slender  golden  oval  with  its  bit  of  dang- 
ling chain  from  Paton's  unresisting  hand. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn't  get  on  to 
the  trick  of  it?  Though,  for  that  matter, 
how  could  you,  if  you'd  never  been  shown? 
Look  here!"  With  a  deft  twist,  he  separ- 
ated the  seemingly  solid  ornament, 
along  a  groove  that  had  appeared  to 
Paton  merely  a  part  of  the  decoration  of 
the  edge,  into  two  oval  plates  of  gold  which 
shd  around  to  form  a  handle  for  a  slender, 
curiou.sly-incised  steel  key,  until  then 
concealed  between  the  two  oval  plates 
that  merged  into  one  so  perfectly. 

"Now  we'll  open  the  box,"  said  Young 
jovially.  "So  it  fooled  you,  did  it,  Paton? 
You  didn't  know  it  was  a  key,  eh?  Where 
did  you  find  it?" 

Paton's  reply  was  inaudible,  but 
Kingsley  Young  was  too  interested  to 
notice. 

"That's  not  my  key,"  said  Powell 
sharply.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken  since  Paton  had  inadvertently 
drawn  the  thing  from  his  pocket  in  place 
of  his  own  key-chain. 

Young  looked  at  him.  "It  isn't?  Are 
you  dippy,  boy?  Do  you  suppose  there 
are  two  alike?  Keys  like  this  aren't  made 
in  pairs." 

"They  must  be,"  rejoined  Powell 
decisively,  "for  that's  not  my  key,  since 
mine  has  never  been  lost,  and  conse- 
quently can't  be  the  one  Paton  found." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  know 
where  it  was,"  said  Young,  staring.  Then 
he  burst  into  chuckles.  "Say,  Russell,  I 
hope  these  crazy  fits  of  yours  don't  run  in 
the  family.  I'd  hate  to  think  your  sister 
Allie  was  liable  to  them!" 

"Don't  be  an  ass.  King,"  Powell  re- 
torted sharply,  "I  said  I  couldn't  lay  my 
hands  on  my  key,  and  that  means  in  this 
case,  if  I  have  to  be  so  definite,  that  I  had 
mislaid  it  somewhere  in  the  apartment. 
It  has  never  been  lost." 

"All  right,  old  boy.  If  you  say  it  isn't 
your  key,  it  isn't.  I  don't  wonder  you're 
ashamed  to  admit  that  you  were  careless 
enough  to  lose  it.  Just  the  same,  I'll  bet 
I  can  open  that  box  of  yours  with  this 
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Cured  Her  Rheumatism 


Knowing  from  terrible  experience  the 
suffering  caused  by  rheumatism,  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Hurst,  who  lives  at  508  E.  Olive  St., 
B281  Bloomington,  III.,  is  so  thankful  at 
having  cured  herself  that  out  of  pure 
gratitude  she  is  anxious  to  tell  all  other 
sufferers  just  how  to  get  rid  of  their 
torture  by  a  simple  way  at  home.  ; 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  nothing  to  sell.  Merely  j 
cut  out  this  notice,  mail  it  to  her  with  | 
your  own  name  and  address,  and  she  will  | 
srladly  send  you  this  valuable  information  I 
entirely  free.  Write  her  at  once  before 
you   forget.  I 


If  You  Suffer  From  Goitre 

You  will  find  quick  relief  from  Dr.  Tcfft's  external  treatment. 
There  is  no  burning  or  blistering.  It  promptly  relieves  that 
TIGHTNESS,  STOPS  CHOKING,  and  causes  the  average 
GOITRE  to  vanish  in  a  short  lime,  leaving  the  neck  in  its 
original  condition.  So  sure  are  we  that  it  will  do  this  for 
you  we  ask 

NO  PAY  UNTIL  BENEFITED 

Write  AT  ONCE  for  our  guarantee  and  full  Information  of 
this   wonderful  preparation   that  you  JUST  RUB  ON. 

The  Dr.  TettlLibor.lory,  XliJC  N.  Park  At*.,  Buffilo,  N.  Y.  and  109M  Grace  Si.  Toront* 
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key."  He  moved  closer  to  the  mahogany 
box  as  he  spoke. 

"Don't  do  that!"  said  Powell  sharply. 
Young  paused  and  stared  at  him,  an  un- 
easy suspicion  beginning  to  dawn  on  him. 
"I  mean,"  Powell  continued  somewhat 
lamely,  "that  not  being  the  right  key,  it 
might  snap  off  in  the  lock — or  something 
of  that  sort — and  I  don't  want  to  be 
obliged  to  have  my  box  cut  to  pieces." 

YOUNG  laughed  heartily,  twirling  the 
little  gold  key-chain  on  his  plump 
finger,  pink  as  a  baby's.  "Listen  to  him, 
Paton!  What  do  you  think  of  this  young 
brother-in-law  of  mine?  He  doesn't 
want  us  to  see  what's  inside!  We  won't 
tell  on  you,  old  boy.  What  is  it,  anyway? 
Letters  from  a  lady?  We  wouldn't  read 
them,  would  we,  Paton?  He's  afraid  I'll 
tell  Allie  on  him."  His  laughter  ended  in 
a  fit  of  choking  that  doubled  him  up  and 
threatened  to  dislocate  his  eye-glasses. 
Automatically,  he  threw  up  a  hand  to 
save  them;  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  key- 
chain  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  flew 
along  the  floor.  Only  Paton  saw  where  it 
went.  Young  was  engrossed  in  his 
coughing  fit,  his  pink  face  rapidly  turning 
purple;  Powell  occupied  in  getting  him  the 
glass  of  water  he  begged  for.  Only  Paton 
saw  how  very  near  the  key  lay  to  the 
curtained  door  behind  which  a  soft  move- 
ment had  betraved,  to  Paton's  ears  at 
least,  a  concealed  listener. 

No  one  but  he  saw  the  curtains  sway 
ever  so  slightly,  and  a  small  hand  thrust 
through  to  reach  for  the  key — a  hand 
crisscrossed  with  strips  of  surgical  plaster. 
But  though  a  slender  arm,  in  a  white  silk 
shirtwaist  sleeve,  followed  the  hand,  the 
key  lay  just  too  far  away  for  it  to  grasp. 
Unobserved  by  the  two  other  men,  Paton 
bent  and  picked  up  the  key,  and,  after 
returning  it  to  its  original  shape,  dropped 
it  into  his  pocket.  The  matter  of  the  ma- 
hogany box,  since  Gilda  denied  any  claim 
to  it,  and  Powell's  ownership  seemed  in- 
dubitable, no  longer  concerned  him.  But 
the  strange  golden  locket  that  turned  into 
a  key.  Tie  had  picked  up  in  Gilda's  room, 
Gilda  herself  had  watched  him  do  it,  and 
to  Gilda  he  intended  returning  it. 

PATON  went  across  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, after  a  brief  farewell  to  Powell 
and  to  the  slowly  recovering  Young,  just 
beginning  to  be  able  to  breathe  again, 
when  Paton  left,  after  the  sorry  trick  his 
sense  of  humor  had  played  him.  He 
heard  Young  leaving  shortly  after  his  own 
departure;  and,  looking  at  his  watch, 
found  that  he  had  only  a  little  while  left 
to  catch  the  six-fifteen  out  to  his  uncle's; 
they  had  stayed  longer  in  Powell's  apart- 
ment than  he  had  reahzed. 

He  had  run  down  the  stairs,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  building,  after  stopping 
at  the  news-stand  for  papers  and  cigars, 
when  he  remembered  the  photographs  he 
had  promised  to  take  out  to  Viva:  she 
would  be  disappointed,  he  knew,  if  he  did 
not  bring  them.  It  was  only  a  few  steps 
across  Dominion  Square  to  the  Windsor 
Station;  he  decided  that  he  could  afford 
the  few  minutes  necessary  to  go  back  for 
the  pictures. 

He  hurried  up  the  stairs  and  around 
the  corner  to  the  corridor  ending  in  his 
own,  Powell's,  and  Yolana's  doors.  In  his 
haste,  he  almost  collided  with  a  lady  who 
was  coming  along  the  hall,  leisurely 
drawing  on  her  gloves.  His  eyes  happened 
to  rest  first  on  her  half-gloved  right  hand, 
strapped  crosswise  with  surgical  plaster; 
then  sought  her  face.    It  was  Gilda. 

HELLO,  Dallas!"  she  greeted  him 
smilingly.  "How  is  it  you're  not 
already  out  at  the  house?  I  thought  you 
were  going  out  with  Uncle  Henry." 

"Uncle  Henry  wasn't  feeling  well,  they 
told  me  when  I  'phoned  his  office  to  see 
what  time  he  was  leaving,  and  he  went 
home  at  lunch-time,"  Paton  explained. 
"Since  you  thought  me  already  gone,  I 
can't  flatter  myself  that  your  presence  here 
means  that  you  came  to  call  on  me?" 

Gilda  blushed  ever  so  little  at  his  words 
but  her  tone  was  quite  unembarrassed  as 
she  answered.  "I'm  afraid  you  can't," 
she  replied  airily,  as  she  pulled  her  glove 
carefully  over  her  injured  hand.  "But  if 
you  hurry,  we  can  take  the  six-fifteen  out 
together." 

"Wait  for  me  one  moment  then,"  said 
Paton,  and  explained  about  the  photo- 
graphs he  had  returned  for. 

When  he  came  back,  she  was  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  ready  to  descend. 
As  Paton  joined  her,  a  well-dressed,  at- 
tractive blonde  woman,  with  a  certain 
allure  in  spite  of  an  undeniable  lack  of 


fineness,  came  up  the  stairs  toward  them. 
Paton  gave  her  a  casual  glance,  which  rec- 
ognized her  stamp  at  once.  He  was  both 
surprised  and  annoyed  to  see  that  the 
woman  intended  speaking  to  them,  and 
that  Gilda  appeared  to  recognize  her. 

"You're  just  the  person  I  wanted  to 
see,"  said  the  blonde  woman.  "You  know 
me,  don't  you?" 

"You  are—"  Gilda  hesitated,  as  if  un- 
certain how  to  express  herself.  "It's— 
Mrs.  Powell,  isn't  it?" 

"That's  what  I  used  to  be  all  right.  But 
I  generally  call  myself  'Miss  Whaley'now, 
since  the  divorce,  'Coral  Whaley'.  Most 
people  call  me  'Coral'.  Say,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

Gilda  turned  to  Paton.  "You  had 
better  go  on,  Dallas.  It's  getting  close  to 
train-time.    I'll  come  in  a  minute." 

"I'd  rather  wait  for  you,  Gilda,"  re- 
joined Paton;  determined  not  to  be  thus 
summarily  dismissed. 

Gilda  looked  at  him.  "Very  well,"  she 
said.  "Excuse  me  a  moment,  please." 
She  made  a  little  motion  with  her  head  to 
the  other  woman,  whofollowed  her  around 
the  corner  of  the  hall. 

"I  suppose  you're  wise  to  what  I  want, 
all  right,"  the  voice  of  the  woman  who 
called  herself  "Coral  Whaley"  reached  his 
ears.  Gilda's  reply  he  did  not  hear;  and 
the  other  woman  also  lowered  her  voice, 
until  she  grew  excited. 

"Just  you  give  it  to  me,  and  I'll  go  away 
and  leave  him  to  you,"  she  said  shrilly. 
"What  else  do  you  suppose  I  want?  Him? 
That  shrimp'.  Well,  I  guess  not!  What  do 
you  take  me  for?" 

'T^HEN  only  a  murmur  of  voices  reached 
J-  him.  Paton,  undecided  what  to  do, 
started  to  move  out  of  earshot ;  then  stayed 
where  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  He 
had  no  desire  to  play  eavesdropper;  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  other  visitors  to  that 
portion  of  the  building,  if  any  should 
chance  to  come,  find  Gilda,  unwarned, 
being  threatened  by  such  a  woman. 

"I  think  you're  pretty  fresh,  buttin' 
into  my  affairs  anyway!"  rose  the  strident 
voice  again.  "I  want  to  skip  this  burg, 
and  how  can  I  this  way?  You  give  it  to 
rne;  and  I'll  go  away  and  let  you  do  as  you 
like.  Mark  my  words,  miss;  if  you  don't, 
I'm  going  straight  to  that  uncleof  your's 
that  thinks  himself  so  swell,  and  tell  him 
just  what  you've  been  up  to!" 

There  were  some  whispered  words  in  a 
softer  voice,  evidently  Gilda's,  then  the 
other  woman  spoke. 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  know  it?  Sure, 
I'll  go  if  you  pay  me.  .  How  much  did 
you  say?" 

Another  interval  of  murmurs;  then  the 
two  women  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
hall — Gilda's  face  inscrutable  as  ever. 
Coral  Whaley  beaming. 

"Good-by,"  she  said.  "And  good  luck! 
I'm  headed  South,  if  anyone  should  ask 
you."  She  passed  them,  her  high  heels 
clattering  down  the  stairs,  and  was  gone. 

"I  hope  I  haven't  made  you  miss  the 
train,  Dallas,"  said  Gilda,  starting  to  de- 
scend the  stairs.    "Come  on." 

"Just  a  minute,  Gilda,"  answered 
Paton,  suddenly  remembering.  "Here's 
something  I  want  to  give  you  before  we 
get  out  to  the  house.  I  picked  it  up  in 
your  room,  you  remember,  the  night  your 
burglar  came,  and  unintentionally  carried 
it  off  in  the  excitement." 

Gilda  looked  down  at  the  oval  locket 
and  chain  he  had  laid  on  her  palm;  her 
gray  eyes  veiled  by  their  lashes,  her  face 
pensive.  Paton  waited  a  moment  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  offer  some  explana- 
tion that  would  throw  some  light  on  the 
strange  occurrences  of  the  last  two  days, 
but  she  said  nothing.  "We'll  have  to 
hurry,"  he  said  finally,  "we've  just  about 
time  to  make  the  Windsor  Station." 

"I'm  sorry,  Dallas,"  she  said  without 
looking  at  him,  "but  I'm  afraid  after  all 
that  I  won't  be  able  to  go  out  with  you. 
I've  just  thought  of  something  that  I  have 
to  do  in  town,  that  I  can't  leave  till  to- 
morrow. I'm  sorry.  It's  stupid  of  me 
not  to  have  thought  of  it  before.  You 
needn't  say  anything  of  having  seen  me. 
I'll  phone  Aunt  Julia  and  tell  her  myself 
that  I  will  be  out  later.  Good-by,  Dallas." 

And  before  he  could  remonstrate  or  seek 
any  further  explanation,  she  had  turned 
and  was  quickly  swallowed  up  in  the 
crowd.  Paton  turned  to  follow  her,  but 
quickly  realized  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible,  and  would  certainly  result  in 
his  losing  his  train,  so  making  the  best  of 
the  situation  he  turned  and  dashed  down 
the  platform,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  last 
coach  as  the  train  started  to  pull  out. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  night  before  Paton 
had  found  time  hanging  heavily  on 
his  hands  in  his  new  apartment,  and  had 
often  enough  wished  himself  back  at  his 
uncle's  home,  he  found  to-night  that,  de- 
spite his  pleasant  surroundings,  the  even- 
ing dragged  interminably.  He  found  his 
mind  wandering  off  to  the  city,  to  Powell's 
apartment,  to  Yolana,  and  to  Gilda,  and 
the  strange  network  of  deception  and 
cross  purposes  that  seemed  in  some  way 
to  surround  her.  His  preoccupation  was 
so  marked  that  Viva  began  to  tease  him 
about  it,  a  teasing  that  later  developed  a 
tone  of  petulance. 

The  mention  of  Gilda's  name  aroused 
his  attention.  "It's  really  too  bad,"  his 
aunt  was  saying.  "Your  Uncle  Henry 
must  certainly  speak  to  her.  She  tele- 
phoned just  before  you  arrived  that  she 
was  detained  in  town  again  to-night.  I  do 
not  like  these  night  ventures.  They  are 
not  for  a  girl  like  Gilda.  Besides,  she 
gives  up  altogether  too  much  of  her  time  to 
this  settlement  work;  it's  carrying  things 
to  extremes.  She  wanted  to  arrange  to 
live  in  the  place  in  the  beginning;  but 
your  uncle  set  his  foot  down  about  that!  I 
didn't  like  o  say  anything  to  him  to-day 
about  it  as  he  isn't  feeling  well." 

"Where  i?  Uncle  Henry."  asked  Paton. 
"There  were  some  things  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  h  m  about,  but  he  disappeared  right 
after  dinner." 

"He  went  up  to  his  room  to  lie  down  for 
a  little  while.  I'm  rather  worried  about 
him;  he  has  not  been  himself  for  a  week, 
and  I'm  afraid  one  of  his  bad  attacks  may 
be  coming  on.  I  think,  if  you'll  excuse 
me  a  moment,  I'll  just  go  up  and  see  how 
he  is,  Dallas." 

"You're  not  half  as  much  fun  as  you 
used  to  be,  Dallas,"  pouted  Viva;  and 
Paton  roused  himself  to  amuse  the  child. 
The  sound  of  his  aunt's  voice,  high  and 
startled  and  grief-stricken,  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  the  chatter. 

"Dallas!"  she  cried.    "Sybil!  Viva!" 

Paton  was  the  first  to  reach  her.  White 
and  shaken,  but  self-possessed,  she  met 
him  in  the  upper  hall.  "Your  uncle!"  she 
said. — "The  doctor  quickly,  Dallas! — I'm 
afraid  he's  dying!" 

The  family  doctor,  who  lived  close  by, 
was  hastily  summoned.  The  attack  was 
as  serious  as  Mrs.  Paton  feared.  There 
was  confirmation  in  his  serious  face, 
even  without  any  added  words.  The 
attack  was  serious,  he  admitted,  very 
serious.  No  one  could  tell  how  it  would 
go.  He  was  strong,  he  might  throw  it  off. 
But  there  was  always  the  other  possibility 
to  be  faced.    It  was  better  to  be  prepared. 

"And  Gilda  away  atsuch  atime!"  There 
was  real  grief  in  his  aunt's  voice  as  she 
turned  to  Paton.  "Will  you  phone  her, 
Dallas,  to  come  home  at  once?  Viva  will 
find  you  the  number.  If  you  can  get 
Gilda  on  the  line  immediately,  she  will  be 
able  to  catch  the  theatre-train  home." 

"I'll  get  her.  Aunt  Julia,"  he  comforted. 
"Stay  with  Auntie,  Viva.  I  can  find  the 
number,"  he  said,  as  the  girl  rose  to  ac- 
comr  iny  him  to  the  telephone. 

HE  SHUT  the  door  of  the  little  sitting- 
room,  where  the  telephone  instru- 
niL':'  ivas,  very  quietly  behind  him;  and 
pulled  the  directory  to  him,  hastily  run- 
ning through  the  pages  until  he  came  to 
"ussell  Powell's  name. 

"This  is  Dallas  Paton,  Powell,"  he  said, 
when  the  call  was  put  through.  And  cut 
short  the  other's  pleasant  greeting. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  explain  myself, 
Powell,"  he  said,  "but  -is  there  a  young 
lady  there  with  you?" 

He  ignored  Powell's  exclamation  im- 
patiently. "Are  you  alone,  Powell?"  he 
asked.  "Can  anyone  overhear  you,  or 
can  you  speak  freely?" 

"I  don't  know  w  hat  you  are  getting  at, 
Paton,"  said  Powell  coldly.  "But,  if  it's 
any  of  your  busiess,  I  am  alone." 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  unnecessarily  im- 
pertinent, Powell,  I  assure  you;  but  it's 
difficult  for  me  to  .oay  what  I  want  to.  And 
one  never  knows  who's  on  a  telephone 
line.  This  is  the  point:  I  happen  to  know 
that  there  wo.i  a  young  lady  in  your 
apartment  this  afternoon  when  we  called 
on  you.  1  also  have  reason  to  think  she 
returned  to  your  place  later.  I  want  to 
speak  to  her  as  soon  as  possible  My 
uncle  has  just  had  another  of  the  attacks 
he  is  subject  to;  and  we  fear  he  is  dying." 

"Oh,  I'm  awfully  sorry!"  replied  Powell 
in  a  shocked  voice.  He  was  silent  a  mo- 
ment. "Look  here,  Paton— you're  all 
wrong  in  what  you  suppose;  but  I  think 
I  know  where  to  find  the  young  lady  you 
want.    I'll  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can." 


"Thanks,"  said  Paton  briefly.  "If 
you'll  be  good  enough  to  send  her  out  on 
the  theatre  train?  Good-by." 

But  the  theatre  train  came  in  and  the 
minutes  passed,  and  in  the  hushed  house 
where  everything  had  seemed  to  stop  with 
the  finding  of  the  stricken  figure  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  there  was  no  change. 
And  Gilda  did  not  come. 

"You  couldn't  get  her,  Dallas?"  asked 
his  aunt. 

"It  was  too  late  to  make  the  train,  I'm 
afraid.  Aunt  Julia." 

"And  I'm  afraid  to-morrow  will  be  too 
late!  The  girls  are  like  his  own  daughters. 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  having  one  of  them 
away  if .  .  .  anything  happens!  Gilda  never 
loved  her  uncle  as  her  sisters  did;  but  she 
would  want  to  see  him  again  before  he 
leaves  us,  I  know!" 

"Would  you  Uke  me  to  take  the  car 
and  go  for  Gilda,  Aunt  Julia?"  Paton 
aeskd  her,  after  he  had  thought  a  little, 
and  spoken  to  the  physician.  "Doctor 
Gracey  says  that  even  if  we  give  up  hope 
— and  he  hasn't  done  that  yet,  dear  Aunt 
Julia — there  is  no  immediate  danger ;  there 
will  be  time  for  me  to  fetch  Gilda." 

"If  you  will,  my  dear  boy?  I  don't  like 
to  ask  you  to  leave  your  uncle;  but  I'll 
never  forget  it  if  Gilda  isn't  here!" 

PATON  had  little  time  for  thought  on ' 
his  hurried  j  ourney  into  town ;  he  was  too 
busy  watching  each  traveller  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  was  haunted  with 
the  fear  that  he  would  pass  Gilda  on  her 
way  home.  When  she  saw  she  could  not 
get  the  train,  Powell  might  decide  to  take 
her  out  to  her  uncle's  home  himself,  he 
thought.  But  he  reached  the  Arcade 
without  meeting  anyone  that  might  have 
been  Gilda. 

The  lobby  was  deserted  when  he  went 
in,  except  for  a  man  lounging  near  the 
closed  news-stand,  who  eyed  Paton 
sharply,  in  spite  of  the  laziness  of  his 
attitude.  Half  way  up  the  stairs  that  led 
to  his  own,  Yolana's  and  Powell's 
apartments,  Powell  met  him.  Before  he 
could  speak,  Powell  made  a  significant 
gesture  for  silence,  and  turned  and  led  the 
way  to  his  own  door,  which,  Paton 
noticed,  was  partly  open.  As  they  drew 
near  the  group  of  three  doors,  Paton  was 
startled  by  a  sudden  burst  of  song  in 
Leon's  voice  from  Yolana's  apartment. 

"Where  is  she?"  asked  Paton  impa- 
tiently, as  soon  as  they  were  inside. 
"When  she  didn't  come  on  the  theatre 
train,  I  decided  to  come  in  for  her.  I 
suppose  you  couldn't  make  it?" 

Powell  was  still  standing  at  his  partly- 
open  door,  peering  out  into  the  hall  with  a 
disturbed  face.  He  was  in  an  agony  of 
worry  and  anxiety,  that  was  plain  enough. 
His  own  uneasiness  regarding  Gilda  grew. 

"She'll  be  here  soon  now.  .1  hope," 
said  Powell  embarrassedly,  in  reply  to 
Paton's  question. 

"I  thought  from  what  you  said  over  the 
telephone  that  you  were  going  to  get  her," 
said  Paton. 

"I  couldn't,"  replied  Powell  briefly. 

"You  got  word  to  her  though  about  her 
uncle,  didn't  you?"  asked  Paton. 

"No.  .  .    I  didn't." 

"Do  you  mean  you  don't  know  where 
she  is?" 

"I  couldn't  get  word  to  her  without 
going  after  her,  and  I  might  have  missed 
her,"  explained  Powell  wearily.  ".And  I 
couldn't  leave  here:  ...  I  think  we'll  hear 
from  her  very  soon  now." 

"You  expect  her  to  come  here?  Ycu're 
watching  for  her  now?" 

"I'm  watching  for ...  .  Yolana." 

"Voiawri!" 

"Yes.  Look  here,  Paton;  you  can  help 
me  a  great  deal,  if  you  will.  And  I'll  be 
eternally  grateful.  There  are  so  many  en- 
trances to  this  building — she  always  use? 
this  one  nearest  us — but  she  might  choose 
another  to-night!  She  may  get  to  her  own 
door  without  my  seeing  her-and  she 
mustn't  go  in  unwarned!" 

An  idea  flashed  across  Paton's  mind. 
"That  man  downstairs  in  the  lobby  is  a 
detective!"  he  said. 

"Yes.  There's  another  waiting  for  he- 
inside.  They  searched  her  apartment 
without  finding  anything,  and  now  they're 
waiting  for  her.  She  went  out  hours  ago 
to  dispose  of a  parcel--" 

"The  loot  from  Grayson's  store!"  said 
Paton;  but  Powell  ignored  the  interrup- 
tion. 

"If  she  hasn't  succeeded — if  she  brings 
it  back  with  her  she  mustn't  walk 
blindly  into  that  trap!" 

"But,  see  here,  Powell!"  expostulated 
Paton.    "What  in  the  world  have  you  to 
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do    with    anything '  of    this    sort?  Why 
should  you  protect  a  thief — or  ask  me  to 

do  80?" 

"Yolana  is  not  a  thief!"  Powell  re- 
torted sharply. 

"Well — say  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
then — not  much  difference — let  things 
take  their  course,  and  keep  out  of  it." 

Powell  looked  at  him  indignantly.  "I 
forgot  when  I  asked,  you  for  help,  Paton! 
I  had  already  been  warned  you  are  one  of 
these  cocksure  individuals  who  never  do 
anything  they  shouldn't  themselves,  and 
have  no  sympathy  for  anyone  else — who 
want  to  see  anyone  who  makes  the  least 
mistake  tucked  behind  the  bars  at  once!" 

"I  believe  in  justice — and  honesty,  if 
that's  what  you  mean,"  Paton  informed 
him  stiffly. 

"Justice!"  repeated  Powell  disgustedly. 
"At  least  it's  too  late  for  you  to  do  any 
more  harm,  anyway.  I've  an  idea  it  was 
something  you  said  to  my  brother-in-law 
that  brought  these  men  here  to-night — 
Kingsley  would  never  think  up  anything 
like  that  himself!" 

PATON  moved  toward  the  door.  "If 
you'll  let  me  pass,  I'll  go  across  to  my 
own  apartment,  and  wait  for  Miss  Frayne 
if  you  think  she's  likely  to  be  here  soon. 
Otherwise,  I  must  go  back  to  my  uncle's." 

"Sheshould  have  been  here  before  now," 
replied  Powell  moodily.  "I  suppose  I  can 
depend  on  you  not  to  tell  these  men  what 
I've  said?" 

"Certainly,  I  won't  repeat  what  you've 
said,"  rejoined  Paton  indignantly. 

"I'm  going  down  to  wait  on  the  street," 
said  Powell;  and,  leaving  his  door  slightly 
ajar,  he  ran  lightly  down  the  stairs  just 
around  the  turn  of  the  hall.  Paton  had 
scarcely  unlocked  his  own  door — he  had 
not  even  had  time  to  turn  on  the  lights, 
when  he  heard  the  elevator  at  the  other 
end  of  the  main  hall  stop,  the  clang  of  its 
grated  doors,  and  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps. 

Around  the  corner  into  the  corridor 
which  led  only  to  the  three  apartments, 
came  a  woman,  slender,  graceful,  young; 
in  a  dark  suit  and  a  hat  which  came  down 
closely  around  her  face.  He  thought  from 
her  walk  it  was  Gilda;  and,  disturbed 
though  he  was  at  her  being  there  at  all, 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  As  she  drew 
nearer,  he  saw  that  the  coils  of  hair  under 
the  small  hat  were  shining-black,  not 
fawn-colored;  the  veiled  face  dark  and 
glowing.  He  noticed  at  once  that  she 
carried  a  parcel .... 

She  came  on  through  the  dimly-lit  hall 
without  seeing  him  standing  just  inside 
his  own  door,  nor  could  she  see  that  his 
door,  like  Powell's,  was  shghtly  open. 
At  the  sound  of  her  feet  on  the  uncarpeted 
floor  of  the  corridor,  Leon's  voice,  from 
behind  the  door  with  the  gleaming  silver 
plate,  rose  in  a  wild  outburst  of  melody. 

"The    dwarf    came    with    the  swart 
name, 
"A-whispering  in  my  ear; 

"And  I  nodded  and  took  the  by-road 
"Thro'  the  night  obscurely  clear — " 

At  the  sound,  Yolana  stopped .  .  , 
turned  to  flee.  Up  the  stairs  around  the 
corner  came  the  rush  of  heavy  feet. 
Yolana  looked  from  one  side  to  the  other 
desperately. 

PATON'S  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieved so  sincerely — his  own  long- 
cherished  conviction  that  mercy  is  simply 
a  yielding  to  one's  own  weakness,  dig- 
nified by  a  fine  name;  and  that  "to  be 
just  is  an  excellence  beyond  all  flight  of 
sentiment",  failed  him  suddenly.  At  the 
sight  of  that  slim,  shivering,  frightened 
figure,  he  opened  the  door  wider;  Yolana 
— no  longer  the  imperious  reincarnation 
of  some  dead  Eastern  queen,  now  only  a 
trembling  girl — caught  at  this  hope  of 
escape  and  slipped  within;  Paton  closed 
and  locked  the  door  softly. 

Holding  her  fluttering  hand,  he  whis- 
pered what  Powell  had  told  him  of  the 
men  waiting  for  her.  "You  still  have  the 
— plunder  with  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  breathed. 

"Give  it  to  me."  He  took  the  parcel 
she  proffered,  and  dropped  it  into  his 
overcoat  pocket.  Outside  the  ominous 
footsteps  had  passed  his  door  and  gone  to 
Powell's.  Yolana's  own  door  opened;  and 
someone  came  out. 

"The  elevator-boy  says  he  let  her  out 
on  this  floor,"  said  a  man's  voice. 

"She  didn't  comein  here,"  said  another. 
"That  young  limb  of  Satan  warned  her  all 
right.  I  thought  he  wasn't  singing  like 
that  for  nothing!" 

Paton  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 


light-switch.  Then  he  looked  for  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  given  sanctuary. 
Without  a  sound  to  betray  when  or  whith- 
er she  went,  she  had  vanished. 

A  rap  on  his  door  startled  him.  As  he 
stood  hesitating,  he  heard  Powell's  voice. 

"Are  you  there,  Paton?"  Paton  opened 
the  door  at  once,  with  a  glance  of  warning. 

"She  came  in  here,"  he  explained;  "but 
I  don't  know  where  she  disappeared  to!" 

"Did  she  have  the ....  parcel  with  her?" 
inquired  Powell  anxiously. 

"Yes,  l)ut  I  took  it  from  her.  I  have  it." 

"Oh!"  .said  Powell  thankfully.  "It's  all 
right  then.  I'm  sorry  for  the  things  I  said 
to  you  just  now,  Paton!  I  was  worried, 
and— " 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door  interrupted 
his  apologies,  startling  both  men  into  sil- 
ence. "You'd  better  answer,  Paton," 
Powell  advised.  "They  know  someone's 
here ....  Take  off  your  hat  and  coat  first," 
he  advised. 

THE  man  Paton  had  seen  in  the  lobby, 
and  another,  stood  in  the  doorway 
when  he  answered  the  uncivil  summons. 
"Their  speech  was  softer  than  their  knock 
had  been.  They  simply  desired  permis- 
sion to  search  Paton's  apartment.  They 
had  already  searched  the  one  across  the 
hall,  whose  door  they  had  found  open. 

"Certainly  not!"  pronounced  Paton. 
"Why  should  you  search  my  apartment? 
Have  you  a  warrant?" 

"Only  to  search  the  fortune-teller's 
next  door,"  they  admitted.  But  the 
elevator-boy  had  brought  her  up,  and  they 
had  heard  her  come  in  this  direction,  and 

A  door  somewhere  in  the  apartment 
opened  suddenly;  the  lights  in  Paton's 
bedroom  flashed  into  brightness.  In  the 
bedroom  stood  a  charming  figure,  clad  in 
an  enveloping  bathrobe  of  blue  -and-white 
Turkish  towelling,  which  Paton  recog- 
nized as  his  own.  Over  each  shoulder 
trailed  a  thick  braid  of  silken-tawny  hair, 
the  color  of  ochre. 

"Why  not  let  the  men  go  through  the 
apartment,  Dallas?  You  really  needn't 
be  so  disobliging!  It  will  only  take  a 
minute,  and  we'll  all  feel  better  when  they 
have  made  sure  there  is  no  one  concealed 
here?" 

"Thanks,  miss — ma'am,"  said  one  of 
the  men.  "We  won't  disturb  you  long." 
He  looked  to  Paton  for  permission;  and 
Paton  nodded  mechanically. 

Not  until  the  men  had  finished  their 
search  and  gone,  did  Paton  speak. 
'  "Where  did  Yolana  go?"  he  asked.  "And 
how  long  have  you  been  here,  Gilda?" 

"She  didn't  go  anywhere.  She's  still 
here.    I  am  Yolana. 

"When  you  took  Yolana  in  to-night, 
without  knowing  who  she  was  and  think- 
ing her  a  thief,  I  knew  it  wasn't  necessary 
to  hide  the  truth  from  you  any  longer. 
Dallas,  you  aren't  half  so  stern  and  hard 
as  you've  been  thinking  yourself!" 

"What  in  the  world  delayed  you  so 
long?"  scolded  Powell.  "I've  been 
worried  to  death!  You  shouldn't  have 
run  off  on  such  an  errand  without  letting 
me  go  with  you.  I  can  tell  you  I  was 
angry  when  I  went  in  to  give  you  Paton's 
message,  and  Leon  told  me  where  you  had 
gone." 

"I  didn't  want  you  mixed  up  in  this 
affair  any  more,"  said  Gilda.  "There's 
a  big  fire  on  Guy  Street,  and  the  car- 
service  is  all  disorganized  in  that  part  of 
the  city,  that's  why  I  am  so  late.  It  took 
me  hours  to  get  to  Mr.  Grayson's  house; 
and  when  I  got  there,  the  nurse  wouldn't 
let  me  see  him,  it  was  so  late.  I  couldn't 
get  a  cab,  so  I  had  to  walk  nearly  the 
whole  way  back." 

"I'll  go  in  and  tell  Leon  and  his  grand- 
mother that  you  are  safe,"  said  Powell. 
"It's  a  wonder  that  boy  didn't  kill  some- 
body. They  must  have  tied  him  down  to 
keep  him  from  going  out  to  warn  you. 
And  I'll  see  if  you  and  Gilda  can  leave 
safely,  Paton.  You  must  be  anxious  to 
get  out  to  your  uncle's." 

"Poor  Uncle  Henry!"  said  Gilda,  when 
Paton  told  her  of  her  uncle's  illness. 
"Let's  hurry,  Dallas!"  She  threw  off  the 
bathrobe.  "I'm  all  dressed  except  for  my 
shoes  and  stockings — I  took  them  off  to 
make  your  bathrobe  look  more  realistic. 
I  was  afraid  those  men  would  suspect 
Yolana  came  in  here;  so  I  slipped  into  the 
bathroom,  scrubbed  the  paint  off  my  face, 
hid  my  hat  and  wig  in  the  bottom  of  your 
clothes-hamper,  and  covered  my  suit  with 
this  bathrobe  of  yours." 

She  had  just  finished  lacing  her  shoes 
when  Russell  Powell  came  back. 

"There's  no  one  around,"  he  said.  "I 
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think  you'll  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
away  now." 

"V^OU  remember  the  Morin  family,  who 

1  took  us  in  after  Mother  died?" 
Gilda  asked,  when  they  were  safely 
started  on  their  journey  home.  "I  told 
you  I'd  do  anything  to  repay  Grand- 
mother Morin;  and  so  I  would.  They  had 
awfully  hard  times  after  Grandfather 
Morin  died;  till  Grandmother  Morin 
began  telhng  fortunes — she  always  had, 
but  not  for  money  at  first.  Shegotto  have 
quite  a  reputation  for  it — she  was  so 
shrewd  and  quick!  Leon  is  just  like  her  in 
that.  But  she  only  got  small  fees — 
quarters  and  half-dollars  from  her  neigh- 
bors, poor  like  herself. 

"When  she  happened  to  tell  that 
drowned  girl's  mother  the  truth,  and  the 
story  appeared  in  the  papers,  people  be- 
gan to  come  from  all  over  in  a  steady 
stream.  This  was  just  at  the  time  I 
started  settlement  work;  and  ran  across 
her  by  cha-nce.  I  suggested,  instead  of 
taking  money  from  her  poor  neighbors — 
though  indeed  she  gave  them  first-rate 
advice  for  it! — she  take  an  apartment  up- 
town, go  into  the  thing  in  style,  and  de- 
mand big  fees  from  people  who  could 
afford  it  and  were  silly  enough  to  pay. 
She  needed  the  money;  she  had  Lys  and 
Leon  to  support;  and  the  eldest  boy, 
Raoul,  was  a  lazy  scamp,  always  begging 
from  his  grandmother  to  gamble,  and 
dress  like  a  dandy. 

"So  Leon  and  I  planned  it  all.  We 
chose  the  name  from  a  poem  we  liked — 
Leon  made  a  song  of  it — and  sent  out 
announcements,  referring  to  the  drowned 
girl  story.  We  spent  every  cent  Grand- 
mother Morin  had  saved  and  all  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on  in  fitting  the  place  up. 
And  the  very  day  they  were  to  move  in. 
Grandmother  Morin  slipped  and  broke 
her  leg.  There  was  all  the  money  gone; 
and  living  and  hospital  expenses  to  be 
met!  I  knew  it  was  no  use  appealing  to 
Uncle  Henry — he  really  does  believe  in 
justice,  not  mercy! — and  he  had  already 
paid  the  Morins  well  for  taking  care  of  us. 
Besides,  he  would  have  been  horrified  at 
the  clairvoyant  scheme!  So  what  could  I 
do  but  take  Grandmother  Morin's  place, 
and  be  Yolana  myself? 

"You'd  never  dream  how  much  money 
we  made.  And  I've  enjoyed  it  so!  So 
much  that  when  Grandmother  Morin  came 
out  of  the  hospital,  I  kept  right  on  being 
Yolana.  I  always  intended  to  let  her  take 
my  place  as  soon  as  she  was  able;  but  I 
kept  putting  it  off.  I  told  you  I  wanted 
to  have  two  selves,  and  I  did.  Every 
morning,  when  they  thought  at  home  I 
was  going  to  Kenilworth  House,  I  would 
go  there  and  paint  my  face  and  put  on  a 
black  wig  and  the  queer  clothes  I  had 
such  fun  designing;  and  have  a  beautiful 
time  all  day  long!  Only  Russell  guessed, 
because  he  had  known  me  so  long,  and  he 
saw  me  coming  and  going  so  often. 

I  SPOKE  about  Raoul  just  now — 
Raoul  wasn't  really  bad;  only  weak 
and  easily  led.  He  saw  Ru.ssell's  di- 
vorced wife  once  when  she  came  to  ask 
Russell  for  money;  and  got  to  be  infatu- 
ated with  her.  It  was  she  that  planned  to 
rob  Mr.  Grayson;  she  promised  to  go  to 
California  with  Raoul  afterward.  She 
planned  it  very  carefully,  except  that  she 
made  Raoul  keep  the  stolen  jewelry;  she 
didn't  want  it  found  on  her  in  case  they 
were  traced.  But  when  Raoul  learned 
from  the  papers  that  Mr.  Grayson  was 
likely  to  die,  he  came  to  me,  as  he  always 
did  when  he  was  in  trouble.  What  could  I 
do?  Whenever  I  was  angry  with  Raoul,  I 
always  used  to  remember  what  a  dear, 
black-eyed  little  lad  he  was  that  day 
Grandmother  Morin  took  Sybil  and  Viva 
and  me  home  no  matter  how  bad  he 
was,  I  couldn't  forget  how  he  brought  me 
his  own  little  bowl  of  soup,  and  begged  me 
not  to  cry  any  more  for  my  mother,  be- 
cause le  ion  Dieu  had  sent  his  angels  for 
her ... 

"I  took  the  jewelry  from  him,  and  told 
mm  I  would  return  it  secretly  to  Mr. 
Grayson;  and  I  gave  Raoul  money  to  go 
to  New  York  at  once.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  jewelry;  there  was  no 
safe  place  in  the  apartment;  so  I  took  it  in 
to  Russell;  and  he  locked  it  in  his  mahog- 
any box  and  gave  me  both  box  and  key. 
He  wanted  me  to  leave  it  with  him,  lest 
I  get  into  trouble;  but  Raoul  had  watched 
me  go  in  to  see  Russell,  and  I  thought, 
after  he  had  seen  Cora!  again,  he  might 
repent  and  try  to  get  the  jewelry  back. 
That's  just  what  did  happen. 

"I  took  the  box  home  with  me  the  night 
you  came  back.    The  papers  that  day  had 
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said  Mr.  Grayson  would  recover,  so  Raoul 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  being  a  murderer 
and  Coral  abused  him  dreadfully  when 
she  learned  what  he  had  done  with  the 
jewelry.  It  was  Raoul  you  saw  on  the 
porch  that  night — Lys  had  told  him  I  had 
taken  home  'such  a  pretty  box';  so  he 
knew  where  to  look  for  it.  It  was  he  who 
rang  the  bell  later;  and  begged  me  to  give 
him  the  jewelry  so  Coral  would  marry 
him  and  go  away  with  him.  He  was  so 
crazy  about  her  he  was  willing  to  run  any 
risk.  When  I  refused,  he  cUmbed  up  and 
hid  on  the  balcony — Rough  never  turned 
up  until  he  tried  to  leave.  Of  course  you  did 
hear  me  cry  out,  when  I  woke  and  saw  him 
coming  in  my  window;  but  I  coiddnH  let 
you  send  Raoul  to  jail! 

"He  got  the  box  away  from  me,  but  he 
couldn't  get  the  key;  and  he  dropped  the 
box  and  had  to  run  away  without  it  after 
all.  Though  it  wasn't  till  you  came  back 
next  morning  I  knew  he  hadn't  succeeded 
in  getting  away  with  it." 

"And  you  preferred  staying  in  town 
and  breaking  into  my  apartment  to  steal 
the  box  back — " 

"By  way  of  the  fire-escape,"  Gilda 
interrupted  him.  "That  window  never 
did  fasten.  Our  monkey,  Diablotin,  ran 
away  once,  and  Mr.  Fosbrook  had  to 
bring  him  back." 

"And  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  as  a 
burglar,"  Paton  continued  reproachfully, 
"rather  than  trust  me  enough  to  tell  me 
the  truth?" 

"But,  Dallas!  Remember  all  the  things 
you  said  to  me  that  night  in  front  of  the 
fire!  You  were  quite  as  severe,  you 
boasted,  as  Uncle  Henry.  You  would  have 
wanted  to  send  Raoul  to  jail  at  once,  and 
let  Grandmother  Morin  and  Lys  and 
Leon,  who  loved  him,  make  the  best  of  it! 
I  didn't  dare  tell  you.  I  warned  Russell 
to  let  you  believe  anything,  to  let  any- 
thing happen,  rather  than  have  you 
suspect." 

Paton  laughed  a  little  shamefacedly, 
remembering  his  own  words. 

"This  afternoon  when  Mr.  Young  came 
to  consult  Yolana  about  the  Grayson 
affair,  I  risked  telling  him  I  knew  the 
true  story,  to  find  out  if  his  friend  would 
be  willing  to  drop  the  case  if  the  jewelry 
were  returned.  He  assured  me  that  he 
would.  I  can't  understand  how  he  came 
to  go  away  and  send  detectives  after  me 
to-night." 

"I  can,"  admitted  Paton  with  com- 
punction. "That's  my  fault,  I'm  afraid." 
"As  soon  as  you  and  he  left  this  after- 
noon, I  had  Leon  dismiss  the  waiting 
clients,  while  I  washed  off  the  Yolana 
make-up  and  changed  my  clothes,  and 
slipped  into  Russell's  flat  to  tell  him  what 
Mr.  Young  had  said.  And  the  two  of  you 
came  in  and  caught  me  there.  I  knew  you 
saw  my  hand  reach  for  the  key,  but  I  was 
so  desperate!  Russell  had  insisted  on 
guarding  the  box  himself  after  I  stole  it 
back  from  you;  but  we  couldn't  get  the 
jewelry  out  of  it,  to  return  it  to  Mr.  Gray- 
son, until  we  had  the  key.  When  you 
picked  it  up  and  went  away  with  it,  I 
decided  to  go  home  and  ask  you  for  it,  if 
you  wouldn't  return  it  of  your  own  accord, 
but  you  obligingly  did  so  right  after  Coral 
came  and  demanded  the  jewelry.  I  gave 
her  money  to  leave  town  too;  and  threat- 
ened her  with  arrest  if  she  didn't  go — no 
matter  if  she  did  tell  Uncle  Henry  I  was 
Yolana,  as  she  said  she  would!" 

"To-morrow,"  said  Paton,  "I  shall  have 
Young  take  me  to  his  friend  Grayson,  and 
I'll  hand  over  this  parcel  to  him,  on  the 
usual  condition:  '  No  quexliona  askedV  " 

They  reached  the  hou.se,  and  Rough 
had  come  out  to  greet  them,  before  either 
of  them  spoke  again.  As  Gilda  was  about 
to  run  up  the  steps,  Paton  stopped  her. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Powell  has  been 
extraordinarily  interested  and  thoughtful 
all  through  this  affair,"  he  declared  jeal- 
ously. 

"Hasn't  he?"  agreed  Gilda  with  en- 
thusiasm. "But  Russell  is  always  like 
that." 

"And  here,  ever  since  I  saw  you  'pass 
tiptoe  and  beckon  me'  I've  been  thinking 
of  you  as  my  Lady  of  Ventures,"  Paton 
lamented. 

"Well?"  Gilda  questioned,  very  softly. 
"You  mean  you  don't  rare  for  Russell .  , 
I'm  not  too  late,  Gilda,  sweetheart?"  asked 
Paton  joyously;  but  the  door  opened  be- 
fore Gilda  could  answer.  Viva,  her  lovely 
face  radiant,  stood  before  them. 

"He'sbetter!"shecried.  "Uncle  Henry's 
better.  Doctor  Gracey  says  so  .  .  .  But 
what  are  you  two  looking  so  happy  about?" 
she  asked  suspiciously.  "You  couldn't 
have  known  he  was  better,  till  I  told  you!" 
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Should  he  in 
EvervHome, 


IMPERIAL 

HOME 
SPECIALTIES 

IMPERIAL 

lOCO  UQUID 

CLOSS 

IMPEIUAL 
HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 

IMPERIAL 
PAROWAX 

upreme 
I  Quality  I 


Imp>erial  Home  Specialties  serve  a 
wide  variety  of  daily  uses  in  Canadian 
homes.  Produced  by  Canada's  largest 
manufacturer  of  petroleum  products, 
their  high  quality  is  combined  with 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Imperial  loco  Liquid  Gloss 

Adds  new  beauty  and  lustre  to  furniturCp 
woodwork,  floors,  and  automobile  bodies. 
Contains  no  acid,  grit  or  water.  Cannot 
injure  the  most  highly  finished  surface. 
Apply  with   a   moist   cloth— then   polish    dry. 

Imperial  Household  Lubricant 

This  clean,  light-bodied  mineral  oil  stops 
squeaks  and  removes  rust.  Just  right  for 
oiling  phonographs,  sewing  machines,  lawn 
mowers,  bicycles,  and  innumerable  other 
devices  around  the  home. 


Imperial  Parowax 

Every  housewife  uses  it  at 
canning  time  for  sealing  jams, 
jellies  and  preserves  air-tight. 
Very  useful  in  the  laundry,  too. 

Ask  for  Imperial  Home 
Specialties  by  name 


Imperial  Oil  Limited 

Canadian  Company 
Canadian  Capital 
Canadian  Workmen 


"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A   Vast 

New    Land    Waiting 

For  You 

Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virKin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free  ;  to  others  18  years  and  over  60  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contains  immense  resources  ir.  tijnuer.  mineral,  naterpowcr,  fish,  Fame 
and  scenery,  and  is  of  the  ttreatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world, 
This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and 
prosperity.     Thousands  of  jarmors  have  respcnded  to  the-  call.     How  about  you? 

For  full    infoimation   as   to  terms,   regulations  and  settlers"   rates,   write 


H.  A.  MACDONELL 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto 
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The  Camp   Fir«  QuartMU. 

yi  FTER  a  strenuous  day  in  the  open  air  roaming  the 
/A  woods,  canoeing  or  hiking,  what  pleasure  can  be 
•*■  ^  compared  with  that  of  joining  the  circle  around 
the  Camp  Fire?  Here  familiar  faces  are  lit  up  by  the  glow 
of  burning  logs,  and  the  flickering  light  plays  upon  giant 
pines,  while  myriad  stars  keep  silent  sentinel.  Every- 
where a  mystery  pervades — soft,  invisible,  impalpable. 

Under  the  spell  of  the  magic  fire,  what  wonderful  tales 
are  told,  as  fancy  wings  its  farthest  flight — stories  of 
strange  adventures,  legends  and  Indian  lore. 

Here,  also,  old-time  songs  and  choruses  are  revived, 
and  joyous  laughter  follows  many  a  merry  jest.  Life  is 
happy  and  carefree,  filled  with  cheer  of  p.escnt  friend- 
ships, and  glad  enthusiasm. 

-  Intermingled  with  the  songs  and  stories,  games  prove  a 
pleasant  diversion.  Here  are  a  few  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Camp  Fire. 

Badger  Pulling 

Two  Scouts  take  part:  Two   or    more    scarves  are 

knotted  together  and    hung   over  the  players'  heads.  A 

line  is  drawn  between  the  players,  and  the  object  of  the 

game  is  for  each 

to  try  to  pull  the 

other    over    this 

line,  using  heads, 

hands  and  knees 
alone.      There 

should  be  no 
catching  hold  of 
the  handker- 
chief  s  or  the  arms 
and  hands,  other- 
wise the  fun  will 
be  lost. 

Tub  Tilting  al- 
ways proves  very 

amusing:  Two  Scouts  are  mounted  on  stools  or  upturned 
tubs,  placed  about  9  feet  apart.  The  contestants  are 
armed  with  long  bamboo  poles.  Each  po'e  has  a  boxing 
glove  on  one  end,  and  the  Scouts,  by  fencing  with  the 
poles,  try  to  knock  one  another  off  the  stools.  The  bo.x- 
ing  glove,  of  course,  prevents  any  injury  being  done. 

Memory  Test 

When  Scouts  are  physically  tired,  a  purely  mental  game , 
such  as  this  memory  test,  will  not  be  found  amiss: 

Eight  or  ten  players  seated  in  a  row  are  each  given  the 
name  of  some  bird,  tree,  flower,  mineral,  or  animal.  The 
other  players  memorize  their  names  and  then  look  away 
while  those  in  the  row  change  places,  mixing  up  the 
former  order.  The  others  then  try  in  turn  to  guess  the 
names  of  those  in  line.  This  will  not  be  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.    Try  it. 

Chilly  Charlie 

As  night  draws  on,  lake  breezes  may  invade  the  camp 
and  should  the  fire  at  that  moment  be  dwindling,  the 
game  of  Chilly  Charlie  affords  some  excellent  exercise 
and  hastens  the  circulation  without  the  players  leaving 
their  seats. 

One  player  is  chosen  as  leader.  To  a  simple  air  he 
chants  the  following  formula;  at  the  same  time  going 
through  the  motions  indicated.    The  other  players  must 


THE    CAMPFIRE 

repeat   the  formula   and   the   motions  with  him.     The 
rhythm  should  be  very  rapid: — 

One  finger  one  thumb  keep  moving. 

One  finger  one  thumb  keep  moving. 

One  finger  one  thumb  keep  moving. 
Chilly  Charlie,  Tra-la-la-la! 

(The  thumb  and  index  finger  of  one  hand  are  separ- 
ated and  brought  together,  as  when  a  bird's  beak  is  being 
imitated  with  the  fingers.) 

Two  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 

Two  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 

Two  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 

Chilly  Charlie,  Tra-la-la-la! 


The  open  cook  fire. 

(The  thumb  and  index  finger  of  both  hands 
are  moved  in  similar  manner.) 

Four  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 
Four  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 
Four  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 
Chilly  Charlie,  Tra-la-la-la! 

(The  thumb,   index,    and    middle 
fingers  on  each  hand.) 

Six    fingers    two    thumbs    keep 

moving. 
Six    fingers    two    thumbs    keep 

moving. 
Six    fingers    two    thumbs    keep 

moving. 
Chilly  Charlie,  Tra-la-la-la! 

(Add  the  ring  finger.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 
Eight — ,etc. 

(Allthe  fingers.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  one  hand  keep  moving. 


Tab  tUtins. 


Buicer  pullin(. 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  one  hand  keep  moving. 
Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  one  hand  keep  moving. 
Chilly  Charlie,  Tra-la-la-la! 

(The  finger  motion  is  continued,  and  to  it  is  added  an 
up-and-down  shaking  of  one  hand.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs,  two  hands  keep  moving. 
Eight  fingers  two  thumbs,  two  hands  keep  moving. 
Eight  fingers  two  thumbs,  two  hands  keep  moving. 
Chilly  Charlie,  Tra-la-la-la! 

(A  similar  movement  of  the  other  hand  is  added.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  one  arm   keep 
moving,  etc. 

(Add  similar  movement  of  the  other  arm.) 

Eight  fingers,  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  one 
foot  keep  moving,  etc. 

(The  toes  of  one  foot  are  lifted  (bending  the  ankle)  and 
tapped  on  the  floor  as  in  beating  time.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands,  two  arms,  two 
feet  keep  moving,  etc. 

(Add  similar 
movement  of 
other  foot.) 

Eight  fingers 
two  thumbs  two 
hands  two  arms 
two  feet  one  leg 
keep  moving,  etc. 
(Lift  one  leg 
with  bent  knee 
and  replace  the 
foot  on  the  floor 
in  rhythmic  time 
while  all  of  the 
other  parts  men- 
tioned are  kept 
in  motion  as  pre- 
viously.) 
Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  two 
feet  two  legs  keep  moving,  etc. 

(Add  similar  movement  of  the  other  leg.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  two 
feet  two  legs  one  head  keep  moving,  etc. 

(Add  a  nodding  movement  of  the  head,  forward  and 
backward.) 

This  is  a  Scotch  game  and  is  full  of  sport,  but  will  de- 
pend largely  for  its  success  upon  the  familiarity  of  the 
leader  with  the  order  of  the  movements,  and,  like  most 
Scotch  games,  upon  the  rapid  and  sustained  time  in  which 
it  is  kept  going. 

By  this  time,  the  fire  is  probably  replenished,  and 
good  opportunity  afforded  for  discussing  the  best 

Methods  of  Fire  Making 

CONSIDERING  the   pleasures  of  a  Camp   Fire,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  how  to  make  a  good  one;  it  is  so 
easy  to  make  a  poor  one. 

A  Camp  Fire  built  like  Illustration  No.  1  would  make 
a  big  blaze,  roast  everyone  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  die 
away. 

Placing  the  wood  carelessly,  as  in  No.  2,  is  no  better 
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Man  Tailored 

In  England 

The  superiority  of  British  Pure  Wool  Clotlis, 
man-tailored  to  self  measure,  over  all  "Bemi- 
ready"  or  "ready-made"  suits  is  as  marked 
as  the  difference  between  a  race  horse  and 
a  cart  horse.  The  superiority  is  equally  great 
if  you  want  long  wear,  one  suit  hand-tailored 
by  Groves  &  Lindley  will  last  out  three  or- 
dinary ones  and  look  well  right  up  to  the 
last, 

Dlrect-to-wearer,  outline  out  all  middlemen's 
rliarges,  these  garments  are  supplied  to  Canadian 
Men.  Carriage  and  duty  free,  as  follows :— Stylish 
To- measure  Single  or  Double  Breasted  Overcoat  in 
best  Scotch  Tweed,  HIGHEST  PRICE  $15  00 
Ixivtest  pries— eonally  well  tailored.  $27.00.  To 
mea.<iure  LouTige  Suit  .Scotch  Tweed  or  Huddei»- 
field  Solid  Worsted.  HIGHEST  PRICE  S49.00. 
Lowest    Price.    $29.00. 

Write  for  100  Cloth  Patterns 


Best  Cloths  BriUln 
produces,  direct  from 
most  faraoua  mlla. 
Scotch  Tweeds,  Hud- 
dersfleld  Solid  Wor- 
steds, Indlfo  Serge«, 
Vicunas,  etc.  Book  of 
Styles,  Self  Measure- 
ment Chart  and  In- 
structions, Tape,  and 
Our  Legal  Guarant«» 
of  Complete  Satisfac- 
tion or  Cash  Refund 
aUo  enclosed.  WrUt 
for  Patterns,  etc. 
!"o  day. 

Groves   & 
Lindley 

66  The  Lion 

Huddersfield 

England 

Carriage 
and 
Duty 

Paid 


Satisfaction 
or  cash 
refund 

guaranteed 


SeesAll 

(Tf.A-DL  MARK,)     a      a« 

Mirror 

"Two  Mirrors  in  One" 

Kvery  time  the  driver  of  a  motor  car  turns  his  head 
!o  see  what's  coming  in  the  rear,  he  paves  the  way 
fnr    an    accident 


Rium 

ft^Hi 

ld«*lBP 


attached  to  the 
B  CIX)8ED  care, 
■••s  head.  SEE8- 
,ned     angle,     aUo 

drlrer   the   same 

ALL    MIRRORS. 


Ttiis    Wautlful     SKKS-ALL    >[IRH 

Fiitre   of   the   windshield   on   OP 
[lilts    eyoB     In     the    back    of    the 
M.\.     with      iis     .scientifically      da 
s-.yf^    tite    passenger  seated    besld4 
vje\v    of    the    rear.  / 

If    your   Dealer   doe*    not   carry 
kerul    UH    hla   name   and    your   che<|ue   for   $3.7ri    and   we 
will   mail  one   to  you   direct.     If  not   satisfied   after  a 

:o    days'     trial    return    It    and     we    will     refund    your 

money, 

Si>c<iry     whether     Open     or     f'loscd     car. 

Ren  Automotive  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Preston,  Ontario 


America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK    ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

an<J 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 

address  by  the 

author 

H.  Clay   Glover   Co. 

Incorporated 

118  West  3l8t  Street 
NEW  YORK. U.S.  A. 


and  on  account  of  there  being  no  through 
current  of  air,  the  fire  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  light. 

Illustration  No.  3  shows  the  best  way. 
Select  some  dry  seasoned  wood.  Arrange 
the  pieces  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
placing  the  longer  and  thicker  ones  at  the 
bottom,  and  grade  according  to  the  size,  so 
that  the  smallest  are  on  top.  This  pre- 
vents the  fire  from  falling  apart  while 
burning.  The  chips  or  kindling  should  be 
placed  .under  the  second  layer.  If  you 
wish  to  have  a  bright  fire,  and  one  that 
will  last  a  whole  evening,  collect  plenty 
of   dry    winter-seasoned   wood,    at   least 


BtKtJ 


&t^d 


four  times  as'much  as  is  placed  on  the  fire 
when  started. 

The  Cooking  Fire 

Of  course  the  cooking  fire  is  just  as 
essential  as  the  Council  Fire,  and,  indeed, 
some  people  might  deem  it  more  so! 

A  hasty  meal  can  be  prepared  for  a 
limited  number  by  suspending  the  cook- 
ing pot  from  a  green  branch  that  is  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground  and  supported  by  a 
pronged  stick.  A  small  fire  is  then  lighted 
below  the  pot. 

A  more  elaborate  method  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  Use 
green  wood  for  making  the  hangers,  other- 
wise they  might  burn.  Dry  wood  for  the 
fire  can  usually  be  obtained  from  dead 
trees  or  underbrush. 

Camp  Kitchen 

K  good  kind  of  camp  kitchen  can  be 
made  with  two  lines  of  sods,  bricks,  thick 
logs,  or  flat  stones,  about  six  feet  long. 
These  two  lines  should  not  be  quite  paral- 
lel, but  about  four  inches  apart  at  one  end 
and  eight  at  the  other — the  big  end  to- 
wards the  wind. 

This  makes  room  for  several  cooking 
utensils,  some  of  which  can  be  safely 
placed  right  over  the  fire  without  having 
to  be  suspended;  which  is  an  additional 
advantage. 

At  a  permanent  camp,  a  fire  can  be 
safely  left  alight  at  night  by  being  cov- 
ered over  with  a  heap  of  ashes.  It  will 
then  smolder  all  night,  ready  for  early 
use  in  the  morning,  when  it  can  easily  be 
blown  into  a  glow. 

Safety    First 

Where  campers  are  nomadic,  however, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  fire  is  entirely  extinguished  before 
breaking  camp;  and  no  Scout  would  be 
guilty  of  wanton  carelessness,  whereby 
the  voracious  appetite  of  uncontrolled 
fire  might  devour  everything  within  reach 
and  the  most  ideal  camping  site  thus  be 
utterly  destroyed. 

On  the  contrary  all  true  Scouts  who 
sing 

"Oh,  Canada,  ourfather'slandof  old, 

Thy  brow  is  crowned  with  leaves  of 

red  and  gold," 

will  always  do  their  part  to  protect  the 

magnificent  forests  as  well  as  the  honour 

of  our  Beloved  Canada. 


We Ve  a 

New  Wagon 

For   You! 


A  short  time  ago  our 
master  mechanics  came 
to  us  with  a  new  plan; 
to  make  a  new  wagon 
for  boys,  with  disc 
wheels.  Most  new,  ex- 
pensive autombbiles 
have  disc  wheels. 

The  discs  make  a  wonderfully  strong  wheel,  but  we  double- 
rivetted  them  for  extra  strength,  and  when  we  had  put  in  ball- 
bearings for  speed  we  had  the  strongest,  the  fastest  and  the  light- 
est wheel  of  its  size  made. 

Then  we  made  a  body  as  good  as  the  wheels  our  mechanics 
had  designed,  and  we  called  the  new  wagon 


The 


''Disco 


It  seems  now  that,  every  boy  in  Canada  wants  a  "Disco". 
It's  all  we  can  do  to  fill  the  orders.  The  price  is  so  low  any 
boy  can  get  one  with  a  bit  of  saving. 


Go  (o  youf  neartst  hardware  dealer  and  ask  'o  '"  "  Gendron  "Disco. 
Ij  he  kasn'l  one  in  slock,  tcrile  us  and  lell  us   his  [name.     A   post   card 
uill  do  and  we  will  answer  it  telling  you  where  you  can  get  one  and 
also  we'll  telly..a  lots  more  about  theCendron  "  Disco" . 

The  Gendron  Mfg.  Co.  Limited 

DUCHESS  STREET,  TORONTO 


.♦^.^^ 


Largest  &  finest  &  fastest 

steamships  h  the  f^j^wm\vf 

bythe  ORitNT 

Canadian  l&cifii 

"'oute 


Sailing  from  Vancouver,  Japan 
in  10  days.  China  14  days.  Ma- 
nila 18  days.  "Empress"  Express 
service  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong. 
During  winter  months,  Honolu- 
lu too. 

FurlhtT  informatum  from  local tttamship  agentt  or 

H.  B.  BEAUMONT,  Gen.  Agt.,  -^- 

Pass.  Dep.,  1  King  St.   East,  Toronto 

Phone  Ad.    2103 


CANADA'S      LEADING      HOTEL 


700  Rooma 
500  with  bath 


'%f)t  WinHiov" 


European  plan 
exdusiTcl; 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shoDDinjt  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  One  block  from  Canadian  Pacific  (Windsor  Station),  and  live 
minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventurc)  and  Canadian  National  btations. 
Headquarters   for  conventions. 

Kates  and  booklet  on  application  to  the  Manager. 
Cable  Addret*  "Windreal" 
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Needed  by 
Every  Baby 

Here  are  two  powders  essential 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
your  Baby. 

You,  of  course,  know  Mennen 
Borated  Talcum.  It  has  been 
endorsed  and  insisted  upon  by 
three  generations  of  mothers, 
nurses  and  doctors,  because  it  is 
pure,  has  a  correctly  balanced 
formula  and  is  more  adhesive 
than  ordinary  talc. 

Kora-Konia  is  not  a  talcum. 
It  is  a  combination  of  healing 
and  protective  agents  and  is 
wonderfully  efficient  for  prickly 
heat,  chafing  and  baby  rashes. 
It  places  on  inflamed  flesh  a  vel- 
vety film  of  cooling,  soothing 
powder,  which  clings  for  a  long 
time,  protecting  while  it  heals. 

Have  you  sent  for  Aunt  Belle's  Baby  Book? 
It  is  a  substantial  book,  in  stiff  covers,  and 
contains  all  you  need  to  know  about  babies. 
It  will  help  ;you  everyday  to  keep  Baby 
healthy  and  happy.  It  costs  only  35  cents. 
In  dejuxe  binding, — 31.50. 

Limited 
MONTREAL 

Sales  Agents 

HAROLD  F.  TIITCHIE  &  CO.  LTD. 

TORONTO 


MAKING   GOOD   IN   FIELD   OF  ADVERTISING 

The  Story  of  Some  Women  Who  Have  Climbed  Well  Up  the  Ladder  of  Success 

in  This  Exacting  Profession 

By    GERTRUDE    E.    S.    PRINGLE 


BEFORE  the  movies  came  to  kill 
time  cheaply,  and  motor  cars  to 
save  it  expensively,  an  absorbed 
looking  girl  used  to  haunt  the  ladies' 
reading  room  of  a  public  library,  where 
the  magazines  provided  for  our  then  vote- 
less sex  were  purely  domestic  and  sartorial. 
In  those  dear  old  days  of  the  nineties  a 
daughter  whose  father  gave  her  $25  a 
month  to  dress  on  was  regarded  as  a 
plutocrat  by  her  friends,  since  a  first- 
class  tailor  would  turn  out  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  suit  for  $25  or  $.30,  all  found, 
and  an  excellent  dressmaker  make  a  rav- 
ishing frock  for  $10  or  $12.  But  alas,  of 
what  benefit  were  low  prices  when  money 
was  scarce  and  there  was  no  way  for  a 
girl  without  a  special  training  to  make  any! 
And  supposing  a  girl  wrote  frightfully 
interesting  letters — all  her  friends  told  her 
so, — and  they  also  said  she  had  wonderful 
style,  dressing  as  if  she  had  oodles  of 
money  when  too  well  she  knew  her  purse 
to  be  lean  but  her  brain  to  work  overtime, 
wouldn't  a  rueful  maid  wrinkle  her  brow, 
clench  her  dainty  hands  and  determine 
there  must  be  something  she  could  do  to 
make  money?  And  she  would  do  it  too. 
Hence  this  particular  maiden's  keen  in- 
terest in  the  English  magazines.  She  read 
them,  pondered  over  them,  studied  them. 
Then  armed  with  a  plan  and  the  courage 
of  high  adventure  she  called  at  a  news- 
paper office.  Perhaps  she  called  at  sever- 
al before  she  succeeded.  But  the  point  is 
that  one  newspaper  approved  of  her  plan. 
Soon  after  there  appeared  in  a  city  paper 
a  weekly  page  signed  Aurelia  that  showed 
an  attractive  diversity  of  appearance. 
One  would  become  interested  in  a  de- 
lightful little  article  on  perhaps  goldfish, 
and  so  alluringly  would  the  subject  be 
presented  that  one  felt  that  life  without 
goldfish  would  be  a  dreary  waste  and 
quite  insupportable.  Just  as  this  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  by  the  reader,  she 
would  find  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
the,  name  of  a  dealer  who  supplied  gold- 
fish to  a  yearning  public.  Or  perhaps  the 
tale  would  concern  some  delightfully  rest- 
ful process  by  which  tired  nerves  were 


soothed,  complexions  made  to  bloom  and 
hair  to  become  thick  and  glossy,  the  climax 
revealing  that  it  was  Madame  Jeune 
Doree  who  did  the  trick.  Lived  there  a 
woman  who  could  resist  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  such  suggestive  writing?  And 
no  matter  what  subject  was  treated,  whe- 
ther washing  machines  or  canaries,  Orient- 
al rugs  or  purses,  Aurelia's  gifted  pen 
made  every  feminine  reader  anxious  to  ac- 
quire the  articles  described  so  interesting- 
ly. It  was  a  tribute  to  her  ability  that  al- 
though everyone  knew  the  page  to  be  an 
advertising  one, — sugar-coated  propa- 
ganda,— none  the  less  was  it  eagerly  read, 

Aurelia's  column  was  probably  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Canada — she  created  her 
own  opportunity  at  a  time  when  women 
were  hardly  known  in  the  advertising 
field,  although  in  England  the  same  fea- 
ture had  had  a  place  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  years.  Since  then  this 
special  kind  of  advertising  has  cropped  up 
in  other  Canadian  cities  at  intervals  under 
such  names  as  "My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to 
Town",  "From  a  Woman's  Point  of  View", 
"Pollyanna  in  the  Shops",  or  just  frankly 
"Shopping  Service".  'Those  who  conduct 
such  columns  make  their  own  contracts 
with  vendors,  in  these  being  included  the 
buying  of  the  space  and  the  writing  of  the 
advertisement,  which  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  may  appear  at  regular 
stated  intervals  for  months  or  only  once 
or  twice.  The  copy-writer  of  course  al- 
ways keeps  in  close  touch  with  her  chief, 
the  advertising  manager  of  her  publica- 
tion. 

While  this  kind  of  work  is  more  or  less 
ephemeral,  lasting  from  a  few  weeks  to  a 
few  years,  according  to  its  appeal,  it  af- 
fords good  training  and  usually  leads  to 
more  stable  positions.  The  very  nature 
of  it  causes  the  copy- writer  to  become 
well-known  provided  her  writing  is  of 
outstanding  quality,  and  in  that  case  she 
is  certain  to  be  offered  other  posts.  Aur- 
elia, for  instance,  graduated  from  her  page 
to  a  very  fine  advertising  position  in  a 
large  company. 

While  the  big  cities  present  the  best 


opportunities  for  this  type  of  advertising, 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  ample 
scope  for  such  additional  publicity  in  the 
smaller  places.  One  girl  who  lives  in  a 
town  of  60,000  inhabitants,  visited  leading 
merchants  some  weeks  before  Christmas 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  allow  her  to 
write  up  certain  of  their  goods  in  a  series 
of  chatty  paragraphs,  and  this  work, 
which  was  her  first  experience  in  writing, 
netted  her  $25  a  week.  Another  girl  under- 
took to  describe  articles  of  special  interest 
to  women  that  were  on  exhibition  at  the 
annual  fair,  and  she  did  this  so  well  that 
it  ended  in  her  being  offered  a  permanent 
post  to  write  advertisements  for  a  local 
store.  Then,  too,  the  commercial  side  of 
advertising  employs  many  women  who 
sell  space  in  special  publications  and  thus 
earn  good  commissions. 

Opportunities  and   Remuneration 

SOME  of  the  best  paid  women  in  busi- 
ness are  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of 
advertising.  That  this  work  is  not  more 
often  considered  by  girls  in  the  list  of  like- 
ly occupations  is  because  as  yet  openings 
are  Hmited.  Men  to  a  large  extent  hold 
the  field.  The  great  majority  of  the 
agencies  do  not  employ  women  copy- 
writers at  present,  but  this  state  of  affairs 
will  change,  as  it  has  in  the  United  States, 
not  by  men  being  supplanted  by  girls  but 
by  an  increased  volume  of  advertising 
that  will  create  opportunities  for  women 
to  write  of  the  things  pertaining  to  their 
own  sex.  At  its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment, being  a  new  phase  of  women's 
activity,  advertising  has  acted  as  a  magnet 
to  attract  those  possessed  of  distinctive 
qualifications  rather  than  made  a  wide- 
spread appeal.  Generally  speaking,  those 
women  who  occupy  highly  paid  advertis- 
ing posts  stumbled  into  them  by  chance, 
being  drawn  into  this  specialized  sphere 
from  various  occupations.  Stenography 
has  often  been  the  path  that  led  to  the 
copy-writer's  desk;  newspaper  work  too 
has  been  a  channel  that  supplied  firms 
with   capable   advertising  writers.     One 
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young  woman,  a  university  graduate, 
commenced  her  earning  career  as  a  teacher 
of  languages;  now  she  prefers  to  work  from 
8.30  to  5.30  in  a  large  department  store  in 
charge  of  its  advertising. 

The  writing  and  editing  of  mail  order 
catalogues  for  large  merchandising  houses 
is  a  lucrative  and  varied  branch  of  the 
work.  In  the  depths  of  winter  the  woman 
copy-writer  will  be  almost  buried  in  light 
fluffy  summer  clothes,  each  of  which  she 
milst  describe.  In  the  heat  of  .Julyshe  will 
be  engrossed  in  the  study  of  furs  and 
heavy  coats  for  the  winter  catalogue. 

The  advertising  field  is  a  wide  one, 
including  many  kinds  of  work  and  em- 
ploying every  grade  of  writer  from  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  ladder  to  the  top.  The 
writing  of  copy  for  every  kind  of  medium 
— newspapers,  magazines,  booklets,  fold- 
ers— the  carrying  out  of  advertising 
campaigns  that  embrace  anything  from  a 
philanthropic  or  patriotic  appeal  to  polit- 
ical propaganda  and  the  exploitation  of  a 
utility,  involve  the  work  of  many  special- 
ists. The  highest  artists  such  as  Sir  John 
Millais,  who  painted  "Bubbles,"  and  the 
most  talented  writers,  have  not  disdained 
to  enlist  their  gifts  in  the  cause  of  adver- 
tising, and  by  their  efforts  certain  articles 


MISS    R.    G.    THOMAS, 
Baker    AdvertisinE    Agency,    Toronts. 

lave  become  nationally  known.  While 
he  advertising  bill  for  well-known  prod- 
icts  goes  into  millions  of  dollars  yearly, 
he  ultimate  consumer  does  not  pay  it  but 
lenefits,  since  by  a  large  increase  in  out- 
lUt, — the  result  of  the  publicity  given, — 
he  cost  of  a  commodity  can  be  consider- 
ibly  lowered. 

;}ualifications  Needed   In  An  Adver- 
tising Writer 

[XT'HILE  advertising  like  every  other 
▼V  occupation  includes  some  tasks 
hat  are  comparatively  easy  and  simple, 
0  secure  a  well-paid  position  a  girl  must 
ave  certain  essential  qualifications,  the 
irst  of  which  is  a  good  education,  and 
nly  the  possession  of  marked  originality 
an  make  up  for  the  lack  of  this.  There  is 
lO  occupation  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
ood  literature  will  help  more.  What 
loger  Ascham  wrote  of  the  scholarly 
ttainments  of  his  pupil,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
uggests  an  ideal  towards  which  those 
esirous  of  becoming  copy-writers  might 
'ell  aim.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
ixteen  years  of  age  when  Ascham  penned 
he  following  regarding  her:  — 

"In  anything  she  reads  she  at  once 
otices  any  obscure  or  wrong  word .... 
•he  likes  a  style  that  grows  out  of  the 
ubject-matter  -  free  from  barbarisms 
ecause  it  is  suitable,  and  beautiful  be- 
ausc  it  is  clear.  She  very  much  admires 
letaphors  when  they  are  not  too  strained, 
nd  the  use  of  antithesis  when  it  is  war- 
inted  and  may  be  employed  with  good 
ffect.  Her  attention  is  so  practised  in  the 
iscrimination  of  all  these  things,  and  her 
idgment  so  sound,  that  in  all  Latin, 
rreek  and  English  prose  or  verse  there  is 
othing  loose  on  the  one  hand  or  concise  on 
tie  other  that  she  does  not  at  once  notice 
,  and  condemn  it  strongly  or  praise  it 
amestly  as  the  case  may  be." 

The  girl  who  has  browsed  from  child- 
ood  in  a  well-selected  library  will  have 
:o  cutoiouslv  moulded  her  tastes  to  ap- 
lixnate  good  style  in  writing,  and  to  ex- 
ress  herself  in  pure,  flowing  English, 
uch  reading  gives  the  general  culture 
nd  elevation  of  taste  that  a  university 
ims  to  bestow.  But  it  requires  more  than 


halls  of  learning  or  shelves  of  books  to 
turn  out  a  well-read  girl.  There  must 
be  the  mind  that  finds  pleasure  in  reading 
and  reflection.  How  many  school  girls 
in  the  'teen  age  to-day  spend  their  holiday 
in  poring  over  such  books  as  the  essays  of 
Bacon,  Addison,  Swift,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay, 
Hamerton,  Stevenson,  Emerson,  and 
works  by  Adam  Smith,  Darwin,  Gibbon, 
Carlyle,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Ruskin? 
By  seeking  to  inculcate  in  their  children 
the  love  of  good  books,  parents  can  help 
them  to  get  the  best  out  of  life. 

Originality  is  a  large  factor  in  a  copy- 
writer's success,  and  humor  is  as  radium 
among  the  metals,  precious,  rare  and 
highly  prized.  But  even  without  either  of 
these  uncommon  endowments,  if  a  girl 
possesses  imagination,  sympathy  and 
taste,  and  can  describe  things  in  a  vivid 
way,  infusing  in  her  writing  a  crisp  and 
arresting  quality,  she  will  go  far  in  her 
work.  She  must  however  be  accurate,  for 
truth  is  the  backbone  of  modern  advertis- 
ing. 

As  an  example  of  humor  might  be  men- 
tioned a  series  of  amusing  paragraphs 
called  "The  Adventures  of  a  Powder 
Puff",  in  which  a  girl  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Woman's  Department  in  an  Advertis- 
ing .i^gency  gave  publicity  to  the  toilet 
preparations  of  a  well-known  firm. 
Another  writer  in  a  department  store 
showed  originality  in  her  sketches  con- 
cerning one  of  the  store  cats,  whose  ad- 
ventures, real  and  fictitious,  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  the  children  began  to 
come  with  their  parents  to  see  the  cat. 

Persuasiveness  is  another  quality  that  is 
valuable  in  a  copy-writer,  and  this  is 
achieved  by  graciousness  and  idealism 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Indeed  the  understanding  of 
human  nature  adds  greatly  to  a  copy- 
writer's appeal.  A  woman  who  prides 
herself  on  being  exclusive  and  never 
mingling  with  those  outside  of  her  own 
infinitesimally  limited  circle,  will  lack  that 
wider,  universal  touch  that  shows  in  the 
writing  of  those  of  broad  sympathies  and 
a  keen  interest  in  their  fellow-men. 

Starting  In 

THE  best  way  to  become  ai  writer  of 
advertisements  is  to  enter  the  copy 
department  of  a  large  publishing  house  or 
a  good  advertising  agency  and  learn  to 
write  copy  and  make  lay-outs.  Such 
positions  are  not  easy  to  find.  However, 
determination  will  win  out  in  the  end.  A 
young  girl  ambitious  to  succeed  as  a  copy- 
writer and  unable  to  secure  such  an  open- 
ing, would  do  well  to  qualify  as  a  stenog- 
rapher and  enter  an  advertising  agency 
by  that  door,  meanwhile  making  a  study 
of  advertising,  as  exemplified  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  practising 
the  writing  of  them  in  her  spare  time,  thus 
preparing  herself  tostepinanyjunior  post 
that  might  become  vacant.  A  girl  who 
secured  a  position  as  a  copy-writer  would 
be  paid  about  $18  a  week  to  start,  which 
would  be  increased  in  proportion  as  ex- 
perience and  training  proved  her  useful- 
ness. If  the  business  end  of  the  advertis- 
ing game  appealed  more  to  an  aspirant,  or 
if  she  wanted  an  all-round  knowledge  of 
advertising  in  all  its  branches, — a  wise 
objective  to  aim  at — she  would  find  her- 
self well  placed  in  the  business  office  of  a 
publishing  house  or  advertising  agency, 
where  she  would  acquire  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  type,  space  rates  and  con- 
tracts. After  a  little  experience  a  pro- 
gressive copy-writer  would  draw  a  weekly 
salary  of  $25,  ascending  gradually  to  $50 
while  a  distinctly  original  type  of  writer 
might  get  as  much  as  $75  a  week. 

The    Feminine    Free    Lance 

THE  woman  who  goes  in  for  being"^a 
free  lance  in  the  advertising  field  has 
the  most  difficult  work  of  all,  for  she  must 
be  a  specialist  in  every  phase  of  advertis- 
ing. She  must  not  only  know  how  to 
write  copy  above  the  average  and  make 
layouts,  but  understand  type,  be  familiar 
with  engraving  processes,  be  a  good 
judge  of  art  work,  have  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  artistic 
booklets  and  folders  at  her  fingers'  ends, 
understand  the  magazine  and  newspaper 
field  and  be  able  to  talk  convincingly  as 
well  as  secure  contracts.  It  takes  an  all- 
round  advertising  woman  to  do  all  this. 
She  may  have  been  born  with  advertising 
talent,  but  that  talent  must  have  been 
fostered,  cultivated  and  matured.  But 
when  a  free  lance  makes  good  she  earns 
royal  remuneration.     For  instance  one 


The  NeAv  Refinement 
in  Corset  Fitting 

1  o  be  o/  the  woman  and  not  merely  on  her  is  the  mark 
of  the  truly  refined  corset.  The  corset  is  valued  most  by 
the  wearer  when  its  presence  is  least  apparent  to  the  world. 


D.  &  A.  Practical  Front  takes  an  all- 
important  step  ahead  by  enabling  the 
living  body  of  the  wearer  to  mold  itself 
into  the  personal  effect  and  to  idealize 
the  best  of  a  woman's  natural  lines.  The 
exclusive  inner  elastic  vest  brings  the 
front  steels  directly  at  the  centre  of  the 
body,  and  the  outer  flaps  lace  snugly 
over  to  conform  minutely 
to  the  individual  human 
form.  The  result  is  practic- 
ally a  fresh  refitting  every 
time  the  corset  is  put  on — 
a  perpetual  Custom- 
Corseted  effect. 


The  Custom- 
Corseted  Look 


The  prices  of  D.  & 
A.  Practical  Frot- 
Corsets  are  modern 
ately  placed  at  five 
dollars  and  upwards 
to  twelve.  At  most 
good  stores  or  de- 
partments where 
corsets  are  sold  you 
may  select  your  ap- 
propriate model,  or 
Upon  request  the 
makers  will  mail 
you  a  Descriptive 
Style  Book. 


Patented  in 
Canada. 


Gorsefs 


A  nd   in    Forttgn 
Uovn  trie*. 


DOMINION    CORSET    CO. 

Montreal     -     QUEBEC    -    Toronto 
Makers  of  the  La  Diva  &  Goddess  Corsets 
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Short  of  Breath 


AS  old  age  creeps  on  about  the 
•^*-  first  bodily  organs  to  play  out 
are  the  kidneys. 

With  less  activity  and  less  exer- 
cise less  food  is  required.  But 
there  is  a  tendency  to  eat  too  much 
— particularly  too  much  meat. 

The  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels 
become  congested  and  there  is  suf- 
fering from  indigestion,  pains 
about  the  heart,  backache,  pains 
in  the  limbs,  shortness  of  breath, 
etc. 

Dr.  Chase's  Kidney-Liver  Pills 
are  great  favorites  among  the  old- 
er people,  because  they  correct  the 
action  of  these  filtering  organs, 
purify  the  blood  and  bring  comfort 
and  health. 

It  is   the  poisons   in   the  system 


which  cause  the  pains  and  aches 
which  so  many  elderly  people 
needlessly    endure. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hyde,  Wiarton,  Ont, 
writes:  "My  wife  and  I  have  made 
use  of  Dr.  Chase's  Kidney-Liver 
Pills  as  a  household  remedy  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  think  them 
splendid.  My  wife  suffered  from 
shortness  of  breath,  especially 
when  going  upstairs.  When  she 
reached  the  top  she  would  be  com- 
pletely tired  out.  After  using  Dr. 
Chase's  Kidney-Liver  Pills  for  a 
while  this  trouble  disappeared." 

Put  Dr.  Chase's  Kidney-Liver 
Pills  to  the  test  and  you  will  feel 
that  you  have  added  years  to  your 
life.  One  pill  a  dose,  25c  a  box, 
at  all  dealers,  or  Edmanson,  Bates 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


such  copy-writer  in  a  spare  half-hour  on  a 
train  wrote  a  piece  of  advertising,  includ- 
ing the  invention  of  a  slogan,  that  brought 
her  $150,  and  although  this  seems  enor- 
mou.s  pay,  years  of  training  as  well  as  in- 
born originality  lay  behind  it.  An  eight- 
thou.sand  word  advertising  article  that 
took  four  hours  to  write  yielded  $210.  It 
can  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  more  money 
in  free  lance  work,  provided  a  good  con- 
nection has  been  established,  than  in  a 
salaried  position,  although  as  much  as 
$4000  is  known  to  be  entered  on  the  pay- 
roll opposite  the  name  of  one  clever  wo- 
man copy-writer. 

Sex  is  no  disqualification  in  free  lance 
work  any  more  than  in  copy-writing;  it  is 
fully  realized  that  women  can  frequent- 
ly give  the  feminine  slant  when  writing 
of  things  pertaining  to  their  own  sphere 
that  are  outside  of  a  man's  personal  exper- 
ience. But  at  the  present  stage  of  devel- 
opments it  is  not  easy  for  a  woman  to  get 


MISS    MARY    M.    MURPHY. 
A   free  lance  in  the  advertising:  field. 

into  the  charmed  circle  of  highly-paid 
advertisers;  to  do  so  she  must  either  show 
outstanding  originality  or  use  untiring 
persistence  to  wedge  her  way  in  and  work 
up. 

The  work,  while  very  interesting,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  often  being  done  un- 
der stress  of  waiting  presses  and  a  strict 
time  limit,  involving  considerable  nervous 
strain.  But  it  impels  a  woman  to  keep 
up-to-date.  No  one  must  be  more  con- 
versant with  current  topics  than  the 
copy-writer.  She  must  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  field  of  sport,  the  realm  of 
literature,  the  world  of  fashion,  the  arena 
of  politics  and  realize  the  trend  of  the 
times,  being  familiar  with  "catch  words" 
and  phrases  that  reflect  the  tendency  of 
the  hour,  for  all  these  things  help  in  her 
writing.  Hardly  a  subject  can  be  brought 
into  conversation  that  she  does  not  know 
something  about.  Her  work  in  one  day 
may  require  a  knowledge  of  period  furni- 
ture, old  Chinese  pottery,  missals  and  early 
Italian  art.  Two  young  women  in  a 
museum  were  seen  to  be  intently  studying 
the  dress  of  the  Pharaohs  and  taking 
notes;  they  were  copy-writers  preparing 
to  advertise  a  large  importation  of  bead 
necklaces. 

The  outstanding  woman  copy-writer 
takes  trips  to  great  cities  in  order  to  gain 
stimulus  and  inspiration  in  her  work.  One 
such  writer  spent  some  weeks  in  England 
this  summer  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
famous  potteries,  being  sent  by  the  estab- 
lishment for  which  she  writes.  Like  news- 
paper work,  advertising  is  apt  to  develop 
an  ambition  to  travel,  and  copy-writers 
are  apt  to  go  far  afield.  A  Toronto  girl 
who  went  to  California  found  a  position 
in  the  advertising  offices  of  a  department 
store  at  $45  a  week,  and  before  long  was 
given  two  raises  for  her  excellent  work. 
Another  Toronto  girl,  who  was  once  on  a 
city  daily,  is  now  editing  a  house  organ  for 
a  large  New  York  store,  earning  a  fine 
salary  and  having  full  control  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  her  little  magazine. 
But  Canada  is  beginning  to  fall  in  line  with 
openings  for  women  in  advertising.  One 
of  the  brightest  and  most  successful 
young  women  in  this  work  includes  among 
her  other  activities  the  duties  of  publicity 
manager  of  an  important  steamship  line 
and  her  advertisements  certainly  make 
the  reader  keen  to  take  the  trips  so  entic- 
ingly described.    In  one  of  our  large  cities 


a  girl  has  full  charge  of  the  mail  ordar 
catalogue,  an  important  post.  Then  there 
are  quite  a  few  women  "free  lances"  mak- 
ing their  way  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 
Girls  with  a  gift  for  terse,  snappy,  pun- 
gent writing,  would  do  well  to  study  the 
advertising  field  and  aim  at  finding  open- 
ings in  it,  while  those  who  can  express 
themselves  with  originality,  graciousness 
and  persuasive  charm,  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  places  if  they  go 
about  their  search  in  the  spirit  of  being 
willing  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  learn 
the  work.  Best  of  all  the  benefits  that 
advertising  offers  those  at  the  top  is  that 
it  leads  to  mental  growth  and  enrichment. 
The  progressive  writer  is  always  learning 
something  new  and  widening  her  horizon. 
The  ages'  wealth  of  knowledge,  the  beauty 
of  old  races,  the  storied  past, — she  delves 
in  and  makes  her  own. 

Some  Outstanding  Women 
In  Advertising 

THE  following  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  women  who  have  found  remun- 
erative and  interesting  work  in  the  sphere 
of  advertising: — 

A  Portage  la  Prairie  girl,  who  also  lived 
in  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton,  Miss  Evelyn 
Mackie,  is  now  managing  the  Vomaji's 
department  of  a  Montreal  Advertising 
Agency.  She  started  her  work  as  a  copy- 
writer with  a  shopping  page  in  a  Winnipeg 
daily.  Then  she  took  a  jump  to  London, 
becoming  a  copy-writer  in  Selfridge's  big 
store,  and  rounded  out  her  experiences  by 
some  months  in  New  York  just  before 
assuming  her  present  position.  Miss 
Mackie  is  the  possessor  of  both  humor  and 
originality  and  her  advertisements  are  the 
kind  that  impel  reading.  Of  her  exper- 
iences in  London  she  relates: — "I  found 
Selfridge's  a  most  inspiring  place  and  at 
first  was  tempted  to  be  very  flowery.  I 
remember  about  the  first  copy  I  ever 
wrote  there.  It  was  'Baby  Week'  and 
some  special  advertising  was  being  put 
out.  When  I  saw  the  charming  sketches 
of  'Master'  and  'Miss  Baby',  they  went 
right  to  my  head,  and  I  straightway  went 
skyrocketing  into  the  clouds.  Later  when 
the  copy  was  put  before  Mr.  Selfridge  to 
O.  K.  he  said  'You  want  to  pull  that  new 
copy-writer  down  to  earth  about  ten  feet.' 
Their  idea  of  pulling  me  down  to  earth 
was  to  relegate  me  to  that  underworld, 
the  Bargain  Basement.  There  I  eulogized 
on  the  convincing  qualities  of  the  phleg- 
matic broom,  and  wrote  glowingly  of  how 
far  half-a-sovereign  could  travel,  whi!e 
becoming  transformed  ihto  lace  curtails, 
cotton  roses,  pink  hosiery,  striped  titi^, 
sturdy  underwear  andsweetsthrownin  for 
good  measure. 

"Once  I  was  sent  to  the  babies'  wear 
department  to  write  up  about  two  hun- 
dred bonnets.  As  I  gazed  at  these  fascin- 
ating little  bits  of  headgear  it  struck  me 
that  we  only  wanted  about  two  hundred 
babies'  heads  to  fit  under  them,  so  I 
headed  the  advertisements,  "Wanted, 
Two  Hundred  Babies  to  Wear  Two  Hun- 
dred Little  Bonnets,"  and  proceeding  to 
describe  the  type  of  blue-eyed  or  brown- 
eyed  little  folk  who  were  asked  to  come  to 
Selfridge's  for  the  bonnets.  Next  day  the 
firm  had  a  letter  from  a  fond  mother 
eulogizing  the  charms  of  her  triplets  and 
begging  for  three  of  the  bonnets,  undei 
the  impression  that  they  were  being 
given  away." 

The  Only  Woman  Space  Buyer 
In   Canada 

ONE  of  the  best-known  advertising 
women  in  our  country  is  Misf 
Pennell,  whose  particular  work  is  to  buj 
space  in  magazines  and  newspapenf 
throughout  the  Dominion.  In  her  offic«i 
are  two  large  blackboards,  one  for  dailji 
newspapers  and  the  other  for  magazine!- 
and  special  publications,  each  one  havinj| 
its  space  rate  and  the  amount  of  its  circu- 
lation entered  opposite  it.  This  wai 
Miss  Pennell's  own  idea  and  has  provef| 
to  be  a  great  saving  of  time.  She  places  al 
contracts  personally,  and  has  recentl; 
completed  a  trip  to  the  West  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  on  publications  with  whiclj 
she  does  business. 

Miss  Pennell,  who  is  an  authority  oi' 
advertising,  started  in  her  present  firm— 
a  large  advertising  agency — as  % otenogj; 
rapher,  and  learned  the  business  i 
advertising  by  having  contracts  dictS"^^. 
to  her,  becoming  so  thoroughly  familia 
with  such  negotiations  that  she  was  finall; 
given  this  branch  of  the  work  to  look  afte 
and  taken  into  the  firm  as  a  member  of  it 
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MISS  EDITH  MACDONALD, 
who  writes  advertisements  for  one 
)f  Canada's  largest  commercial  establish- 
nents,  has  a  distinctive  and  graceful  style 
it  writing,  in  which  originality  and  har- 
nony  are  uppermost.  Her  faculty  of 
eeing  things  in  a  vivid  way  and  describ- 
ng  them  with  piquancy,  pointedness  and 
tharm,  has  led  to  her  becoming  recog- 
lized  as  one  of  the  cleverest  advertising 
vomen  in  Canada. 

Before  going  into  the  advertising 
igency  business  as  a  free  lance.  Miss 
Mary  M.  Murphy  had  varied  experience 
in  the  newspaper  and  magazine  field.  She 
»egan  by  reportingf  or  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
n  1917  she  became  editor  of  Everywo- 
nan's  Worid.  After  this  she  devoted  her- 
elf  to  writing  short  stories,  also  taking  an 
(xcursion  into  politics  during  the  last 
tampaign,  when  she  made  speeches. 

Of  her  present  venture  she  says,  "I 
lave  been  told  that  I  had  courage  to  start 
)ut  alone.  I  am  very  well  aware  of  it. 
;o  far,  however,  I  have  not  found  that  my 
jeing  a  woman  has  handicapped  me  one 
lit,  for  that  there  is  an  advertising  field  in 
vb.rh  women  can  find  a  place  is  very 
vi'ient." 

Miss  Murphy  does  not  confine  herself 
)  «,riting  to  women,  but  covers  the  en- 
irp  advertising  field,  making  a  specialty 
:■  i,'('tting  out  booklets,  pamphlets  and 
'    --r  sale-promoting  devices.   She  brings 

:  ghly-trained  mind  and  innate  ability 
)   ler  heavy  undertaking. 

Miss  R.  G.  Thomas,  who  is  the  secre- 
■d-y  -treasurer  of  a  prominent  advertising 
;  cy,  was  the  first  person  to  be  em- 
'i  ived  by  this  firm  when  it  started  in 
911.  She  grew  up  with  it  and  now  holds 
n  important  executive  position,  having 
harge  of  several  departments  involving 
.  thorough  understanding  of  the  financial 
■nd  of  the  business. 


Miss  Nell  Dyas  is  one  of  those  who 
stepped  from  newspaper  advertising  to  a 
lucrative  position  in  a  large  advertising 
agency,  and  has  made  a  distinct  place  for 
herself  in  this  work. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Schoolbred  is  another 
young  woman  who  has  made  a  distinct 
success  of  copy-writing  and  other  bran- 
ches of  publicity  work.  At  one  time  she 
conducted  her  own  advertising  agency 
in  Montreal,  but  sold  out  two  or  three 
years  ago  to  engage  in  free  lance  work. 

MISS  MARION  E.  FARRELL,  the 
advertising  manager  for  one  of 
Montreal's  largest  stores,  has  met  with 
great  success  as  a  copy-writer  and  execu- 
tive. She  began  her  chosen  work  as  a 
free  lance,  writing  for  several  small  firms. 
Her  next  step  was  to  become  a  member  of 
the  personal  service  staff  of  a  large  store, 
where  she  was  one  day  asked  to  assist  a 
newspaper  man  who  required  help  in 
describing  certain  articles.  These  write- 
ups  were  noted  in  the  advertising  office  of 
the  store;  they  sent  for  her  and  gave  her 
the  writing  of  the  advertisements  for  the 
Gazette.  Although  a  woman  on  their 
advertising  staff  was  a  novelty,  it  was  a 
successful  one,  for  not  long  afterwards 
Miss  Farrell  was  made  assistant  to  the 
manager.  A  further  promotion  followed 
when  she  accepted  a  position  in  her  present 
firm  to  take  full  charge  of  the  advertising, 
and  she  has  now  done  this  work  for  four 
years.  About  three  years  ago  she  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Montreal  Publicity 
Association,  which  now  numbers  five 
women  among  its  members,  two  of  them 
being  free  lances. 

Miss  Farrell  attributes  her  success  to 
her  fondness  for  good  books,  and  to  her 
mother  having  always  insisted  on  her 
expressing  herself  in  clear,  correct  Eng- 
lish. 


SOiME    QUESTIONS    ANSWERED 

By    MRS.    PRINGLE 


rHE  following  questions  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.   Pringle  and  are   ans- 
I'ered  herewith:— 

Question: — Mrs.     Irene  M.  writes:— 

an  you  tell  me  how  to  clean  a  string  o( 

•aluable  jet  beads,  a  number  of  which 

ppear  quite  dull,  having  lost  all  their 

ustre. 

Answer:— The  only  way  by  which  the 
;loss  could  be  restored  would  be  by  send- 
ng  them  to  a  lapidary  to  polish  on  a  fine 
mery  wheel.  The  process  is  rather  an  ex- 
)ensive  one,  but  real  jet  is  worth  it.  I  am 
endingyou  by  mail  the  name  of  a  lapidary 
n  Toronto  who  does  such  work. 

Question:  -Mrs.   C.  E.  Y.,  Alberta:— 

would  like  a  little  light  on  the  formation 
'f  a  society  to  do  hook  and  braid  rugs. 

Answer: — Call  an  informal  meeting  at 
'our  home  of  women  who  would  be  inter- 
sted  in  such  work,  and  decide  on  a  regu- 
ar  work  afternoon,  either  weekly,  fort- 
lightly  or  monthly.  Each  one  might  put 
i  certain  amount  in  a  common  fund  in 

harge  of  the  convener,  who  would  buy 
vhat  materials  were  decided  on  as  neces- 
ary.    You  could  call  it  the Handi- 

raft  Guild.  Each  worker  could  make  the 
:ind  of  rug  that  appealed  most  to  her.  If 
hese  rugs  are  artistic  and  well  done,  they 
ell  readily  in  the  large  centres.  The 
;reat  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  colors 
nust  blend  harmoniously.  The  large 
tores  sell  burlap  already  stamped,  but  I 
ihink  it  is  always  better  to  originate  your 
)Wn  designs,  which  makes  for  greater  or- 
ginahty.  The  designs  may  be  simple, 
jeometrical  ones,  or  motifs  taken  ftom 
/our  own  surroundings.  After  the  design 
lag  been  sketched  on  the  burlap  with 
;halk  (and  you  will  need  drawing  pins  to 
asten   the  burlap   down)   it  should   be 

acked  on  a  light  wood  frame,  made  of 
our  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  in 
•blong  shape.  Make  the  rugs  any  size 
lesired,  but  it  is  better  to  start  on  not  too 
arge  ones,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
•onnected  with  the  making  of  them. 
Socks  to  pull  the  material  through  the 
mrlap  or  sacking  sell  for  two  for  twenty- 
ive  cents.  Doubtless  if  each  one  interest- 
id  began  to  go  over  her  discarded  clothes, 
the  would  find  plenty  of  rtiaterial  to  use 
n_ rug-making.  Supposing  it  is  an  old 
ikirt  or  dress  to  be  used,  the  usual  way  is 
;o  cut  the  cloth  in  quarter  inch  lengths. 
These  pieces  are  pulled  through  the  burlap 
ly  the  hook,  until  the  entire  surface  is 
covered  by  little  loops  and  ends,  making 
»  firm  durable  surface.  The  pattern 
ihould  be  worked  in  first  and  then  the 


background  filled  in.  Two  colors  look 
well  in  a  rug,  such  as  grey  and  blue,  or 
brown  and  rose  with  a  touch  of  tan.  A 
good  size  is  3  ft.  by  2  ft. 

If  anyone  should  have  a  quantity  of 
silk  pieces,  the  crochet  rug  would  be  a 
good  variety  to  make.  To  do  this,  cut 
your  silk  scraps  just  wide  enough  to  turn 
in  the  edges  so  that  they  won't  ravel,  then 
sew  the  lengths  end  to  end  and  wind  on 
balls.  Old  silk  stockings  come  in  nicely 
for  this  work  and  should  be  cut  spirally. 
With  a  coarse,  steel  crochet-hook,  crochet 
a  dozen  inches  or  so  in  chain  stitch.  Now 
sew  this  together  firmly  to  make  the  oval 
centre  of  the  rug,  and  crochet  on  to  this  a 
number  of  rounds  of  the  silk  you  have 
ready  wound  in  balls.  A  black  centre 
could  have  a  deep  band  of  dove  grey  next, 
then  dull  blue,  then  buff,  then  rose  and 
lastly  a  border  of  black.  Lovely  rugs 
can  be  made  in  this  way  of  old  pieces. 

You  could  make  these  gatherings  inter- 
esting by  having  each  one  read  aloud  in 
turn  from  a  good  book,  and  serve  tea  at 
the  close  of  each  meeting.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  some  who  have  knowledge  as 
to  how  the  hook  and  braid  rugs  are  made, 
so  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  doing  the  work.  In  the  cities  people 
are  taking  up  rug-making  with  keen 
interest  and  turning  out  anything  from  a 
braided  cotton  bath  mat  to  a  silk  oval 
one  to  use  in  front  of  an  antique  dresser. 

Question: — Miss  S.,  Ontario,  writes 
: — I  am  a  public  school  teacher  and  would 
like  a  change.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  go  into  the  grocery  business 
in  partnership  with  my  sister?  I  could 
invest  about  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
am  willing  to  work  and  live  very  moder- 
ately. 

Answer: — Without  some  experience  I 
would  not  advise  your  trying  it.  The 
profits  on  groceries  are  very  small,  so  that 
a  large  volume  of  trade  is  needed  to  make 
a  living.  If  you  entered  a  grocery  store  as 
a  clerk,  or  spent  a  few  months  in  a  whole- 
sale grocery  firm  it  would  be  helpful  be- 
cause then  you  would  gain  an  insideknow- 
ledge  of  the  business.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge  you  might  open  a  store  in  a 
new  growing  locality  and  begin  in  a  small 
way,  gradually  working  up  a  trade.  But  I 
think  if  you  started  out  without  exper- 
ience, putting  all  your  capital  in  a 
venture  you  knew  nothing  of,  it  might 
prove  disastrous. 

Note:  Will  those  who  wish  a  personal 
reply  please  not  forget  to  enclose  a  stam- 
ped, self-addressed  envelope. — G.P. 


Your  Cup  of  Tea 


if  good,  is  a  dailr  luxury* 
To  etkjoy  it  to  tHe  full 

INSIST  ON 
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''The  most  Delicious  Tea  You  can  Buy" 
Vacuum  packed  —  Scientifically  sealed. 

Zfe^  Cantbmnucu^ 


\ 


The  handles  on  genuine  Lumino  kitchen  utensils  ar« 
always  cool  to  the  touch — even  on  the  hottest  stoves.  The 
handles  are  tubular  and  are  rivetted  in  such  a  way  they 
can't  work  loose. 

Lumino  Ware  is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  hard, 
pure,  aluminum  in  the  newest,  smartest  shapes  and 
sizes.  The  interior  finish  is  hard  and  smooth — just 
as  it  left  the  mill.    Therefore,  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Insist  on  Lumino — and  be  sure  to  see  the  always- 
cool  handle. 

REGD 

The  New  Aluminum 


™'Sheet  Metal  F*roduos  co°[m" 


OP  CAHAB* 
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MOMTREAL     TORONTO      WINNIPEG 
COMONTON      VANCOUVER    CALGARY  9| 


who,  being  denied  Nature's 
food,  is  fed  on  Robinson's 
"Patent"  Barley  with  cow's 
milk  properly  modified  is  a 
healthy,  happy  baby. 


From  nine  months,  Robin- 
son's "Patent"  Groats  can 
be  added  to  the  diet. 

FREE  —  Out    beauti/id         ^ 
Baby  Book,   sent   on    re- 
quest. 

COLMAN-KEEN 
(Canada)  Limited 
520  King   Street  We»t 

TORONTO  U'a 


When   Tired    and    Depressed 
ra^e||ORSFORD'S 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 

ID<-liKht(ul  Ionic  drink  that  refreshes  and  ■ 

brightens  the  brain,  soothes  the  nerves.  I 

aids  digestion.     Good  tor  young  and  old.  I 

All  druggists.  I 


Look  to  Your  Eyes 

Beautiful  eyes,  like  fine 

teeth,  are  the  result  of  constant 
ore.  The  diilv  use  of  Murine 
makes  eyes  clear  and  radiont. 
Eniovahle.  Harmless.  Sold  and 
recommended   h\    all   driiBKisu 
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FreHchOkga'Jdie 

*  "THESTATIONEHYOFTHE  REFINED" 


ASKYOTO  STATIONER.  FOR  IT 


IS  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE 
SUCKER  LIST? 


Not  a  frivolous  or  discourteous  question  at  all.  Hundreds  of  Cana- 
dians have  their  names  on  the  sucker  list.  If  you  have  ever  been 
approached  to  buy  a  questionable  stock  or  have  received  g-littering 
circulars  concerning  get-rich-quick  promotions,  then  your  name  is  on 
the  list.  I 

These  lists  of  people  who  have  money  to  invest  in  securities  are  cir- 
culated around  among  shady  promoters.  Every  such  list  is  valuable 
and  is  sold  for  large  sums  of  money. 

What  names  are  on  these  lists?  Not  the  names  of  weak-minded 
dupes.  "Sucker  List"  is  the  technical  name  among  the  promoters  for 
such  a  group  of  names  but  the  names  themselves  are  of  leading,  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  intelligence.  But  usually  the  names  are  of  folks 
who  like  yourself  may  be  too  busy  with  their  profession  or  business 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  study  and  thought  to  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  investing. 

It  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  investing 
without  great  study  and  analysis. 

And  if  you  feel  that  you  have  not  the  time  to  study  thoroughly  every 
mvestment  proposition  offered  to  you  you  need  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST.  It  analyzes  investments;  discusses  investment  and  business 
trends;  gives  definite  specific  advice  on  financial  matters;  answers 
your  questions  concerning  your  own  personal  problems.  It  tells  you 
now  to  conserve  the  money  you  save. 

You  need  THE  POST.  Pin  $5  to  the  coupon  and  join  the  9,000  other 
satisfied  readers  who  are  learning  safe  investment.  Do  it  to-day. 
?6  invested  here  may  save  you  $500  or  $5,000. 


Pin  a  $5.00  bill  to  this  coupon — 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST, 

143  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 
You  may  send  me   THE   FINANCIAL  POST  for   one   year 
(52  issues)   for  which  I  enclose  $5   (money  order,  check  or 
cash  in  registered  letter). 

Name    

Address    

M.M. 
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Do  Your  Investments 
Always  Pan  Out? 

Do  you  always  strike  pay 
dirt  when  you  invest?  Have 
you  always  had  a  safe,  sure 
income  from  every  dollar  you 
have  put  into  securities? 

Few  people  there  are  who 
have  not  made  at  least  one 
poor  investment.  Many  have 
made  many  poor  investments. 

You  can  be  assured  of  strik- 
ing pay  dirt  every  time  if 
you  let  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST  be  your  investment 
guide. 

Fifty-two  issues  brimful  of 
the  answers  to  your  prob- 
lems for  $5. 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


Unselfishness — "Dear  Lord,  I  ask 
nothing  for  myself!' Only  give  mother  a 
son-in-law." — Le  Journal  Amusant 
(Paris.) 


Quandary — "Work  is  pretty  bad,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  if  you  don't  work  you 
don't  have  any  excuse  for  striking." — 
Karikaluren  (Christianiaj. 


The  Final  Straw— "What's  Henpecfc 

feeling  so  chesty  about?" 

"He's  found  some  one  worse  off  thar 
he;  he  just  read  that  the  male  ostricl: 
hatches  the  eggs." — Buff alo  Express. 

Here's  A  Problem — Doctor — Deep 
breathing,  you  understand,  destroys  mi- 
crobes. 

Patient — But,  doctor,  how  can  I  forc« 
them  to  breathe  deeply? — Passing  Show. 
(London). 


Good    at    Figures — Johnnie — "Pa 

won't  you  please  buy  me  a  microbe  to  hell 
me  out  with  my  arithmetic?" 

Papa — "What  good  will  a  microbe  d< 
you?" 

"I  just  read  in  this  paper  that  thej 
multiply  rapidly." — Medical  Quip. 


Not  Quite  Alone — "Yes,  your  honor,' 
said  the  aggrieved  woman,  as  she  dabbei 
her  eyes,  "he  neglected  me  shamefully 
Why,  he  was  never  at  home." 

"And  I  suppose  you  had  to  spend  you 
evenings  all  by  yourself,  with  no  compan 
ionship  whatever?" 

"W-w-well,"  she  sobbed,  "I  had  tw 
goldfish. " — Birmingham  A ge-  Herald. 

Obliging — A  railroad  detective,  makin 
his  early  morning  round  in  the  yard,  cam 
across  three  negroes  near  some  partiall 
unloaded  freight  cars.  Their  presenc 
was  suspicious.  The  detective  pulled  ou 
his  gun  and  placing  it  against  the  ribs  f 
the  nearest  negro  bellowed,  "Say,  wher 
yagoin'?" 

"Boss,"  was  the  reply,  "any  place  y(| 
says — any  place  yo'  says!" — Judge. 


Farsighted — The  Meanest  Man  wsl 
married  the  other  day.  He  bought  hif 
bride  a  ten-cent  bag  of  candy  for  a  wecl 
ding  present  and  took  her  for  a  honejl 
moon  trip  on  the  trolley.  When  the! 
alighted  from  the  car  a  couple  of  pieces  (| 
candy  still  remained  in  the  bag. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  it,  dear?"  sli| 
asked. 

"Better  not  eat  it  all,"  he  advised  pnl 
dently.  "Let's  save  some  for  the  chilc| 
ren." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


All  Said — A  shopkeeper  had  in  his  enl 
ploy  a  man  so  lazy  as  to  be  utterly  wortll 
less.  I 

One  day,  his  patience  exhausted,  \\ 
discharged  him. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  character?"  aske| 
the  lazy  one. 

The  employer  sat  down  to  write  a  noil 
committal  letter.  His  effort  resulted  )| 
follows: 

"The  bearer  of  this  letter  has  worlj 
for  me  one  week  and  I  am  satisfied^ 
London  Telegraph. 


Sounded  Reasonable — In  the  t«i_ 
of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  the  seat  of  King 
College,  there  lived  a  professor  who  wJ 
very  fond  of  walking.  While  out  in  til 
surrounding  country  one  day  on  a  constl 
tutional  he  happened  to  get  into  conversT 
tion  with  an  old  resident  by  name  Ih 
Haslett. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the  prj 
fessor  asked  Ike,  "Can  you  tell  me  , 
there  are  many  vegetarians  around  here'l 

Ike    scratched    his    head   and    look«H 
thoughtful  a  minute    and    said,      "Ga 
sir,  I  dunno.    But  my  son  Joey  shot  son 
kind  of  a  damn  thing  "back  in  the  woe 
day  before  yesterday.     Might  be  one 
them." — Judge. 
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WE  CAN  promise  you  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  novel- 
ette "Paganini's  Guitar" 
that  we  will  publish  in  ourOctober  1 
issue.  It  is  the  most  unusual  story, 
we  think,  that  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  written  by  Sante  Bar- 
gellini,  an  Italian  writer  who  spends 
part  of  his  time  in  Rome  and  part 
at  Nice.  It  was  at  the  latter  place 
that  he  picked  up  all  the  strange 
stories  and  traditions  about  the 
great  violinist,  and  wove  them  into 
this  vivid  tale  with  its  weird  and 
fantastic  setting.  Sante  Bargellini 
is  a  professor  of  history  at  Rome, 
which  assures  us  that  he  has  critical 
faculties,  and  an  ability  to  weigh 
evidence,  a  quality  that  is  needed 
in  such  a  story  as  this.  But  he  is 
also  a  writer  of  movie  scenarios  for 
the  great  Italian  studios,  which 
prevents  any  notion  of  stodginess. 
Anyway,  don't  forget  this  story — 
it  is  well  worth  while. 

DY  THE  way,  what  do  you  think 
of  this  policy  of  printing  a  nov- 
elette length  story  in  one  issue? 
Have  you  enjoyed  the  stories  we 
have  published  so  far,  "The  Jade 
God"  and  "Lady  of  Ventures"? 
Do  you  like  it  better  to  find  these 
stories  complete  in  one  issue,  or 
would  you  as  soon  have  them 
published  in  two  instalments,  or 
would  you  rather  have,  say,  two 
short  stories  in  their  place?  We 
would  be  very  glad  if  some  few  at 
least  of  our  friends  would  take  the 
trouble  to  express  their  views  on 
this  subject.  Let  us  hear  from  you, 
won't  you,  in  regard  to  what  you 
think  of  these  long  stories.  We 
want  to  know  what  you  want. 

Next  issue,  in  addition  to  the 
novelette,  we  commence  publication 
of  W.  A.  Eraser's  great  story  of 
India,  "Caste."  Mr.  Eraser  knows 
his  India  like  a  book — it  is  his  old 
and  tried  field,  the  field  of  many  of 
his  literary  successes.  We  can 
promise  you  a  real  treat  in  this 
story,  and  to  make  way  for  its 
book  publication  we  are  going  to 
give  it  to  you  in  b-g  instalments. 
It  looks  to  us  as  though  the  next 
issue  would  be  a  record-beater,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  look  the 
same  way  to  you. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  a  pleasant  thing 
to  get  a  word  of  commendation, 
especially  when  this  commendation 
comes  from  one  who  knows  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  publishing 
trade,  therefore  this  kindly  tribute 
from  the  Forest  Eree  Press  is  the 
more  appreciated:  "MacLean's 
Magazine  for  August  1st  is  an  'All 
Fiction  Number,'  and  should  be  a 
delight  to  all  readers  who  appreciate 
good  Canadian  literature." 
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TN  THE  June  I  issue  of  MacLean's 
Magazine,  in  the  course  of  an  ar- 
ticle "My  Ottawa  Memories  I860" 
by  George  C.  Holland,  there  ap- 
pears a  slighting  reference  to  the 
late  Senator  Kaulbach.  It  is  per- 
haps needless  to  state  that  there 
was  no  such  intention.  Moreover, 
the  editors  and  management  of  this 
iragazine  are  in  no  way  in  sym- 
pathy with  these  particular  refer- 
ences, nor  would  they  have  it  under- 
stood that  they  in  any  way  sought 
to  discredit  the  splendid  work  that 
Senator  Kaulbach  did  for  Canada. 
Indeed,  their  personal  opinion  is 
that  Senator  Kaulbach  was  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  Senate  at 
that   time. 

TY/E  ARE  giving  you  another 
article  by  Munro  in  this  issue, 
because  you  haven't  heard  from 
him  during  the  summer  and  we 
find  that  most  people  like  to  have 
his  biting  comments  to  keep  them 
abreast  of  affairs,  even  though  they 
only  use  these  comments  as  a  start- 
ing point  and  steer  the  course  of 
their  opinions  for  themselves.  One 
thing  about  J.  K.,  he  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  being  easily  placed — a  good 
many  of  our  readers  take  him  as  a 
kind  of  political  bible.  TTien  there 
are  others  who  are  like  the  editor 
of  the  Renfrew  Mercury,  who  writes 
of  a  recent  issue,  "I  shall  sit  down 
to  MacLean's  tonight  with  a  feeling 
that  I  shall  enjoy  it  from  cover  to 
cover  as  there  is  none  of  Jack 
Munro's  Toronto  Telegram  Tory- 
ism in  it  to  make  me  mad."  How- 
ever, whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
most  people  read  J.  K.,  which  is 
about  the  best  thing  you  can  say 
for  any  work. 

A  CARD  dropped  in  from  friend 
■^^  Mac  the  other  day.  He  was 
in  Vienna  and  was  gloating  over 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  chang- 
ed $25  and  had  received  in 
return  L4I  3,260  Kronen.  Working 
on  this  basis  he  had  dined  heartily, 
that  latter  suggestion  goes  of  course 
without  saying,  for  the  equivalent 
of  35  cents,  and  had  then  magnifi- 
cently tipped  the  waiter  one-fiftieth 
of  a  cent,  all  of  which  reminds  us 
that  if  you  were  in  Vienna  you 
would  pay  10,000  Kronen  for  your 
MacLean's  Magazine.  Mac  is  scout- 
ing around  to  help  to  make  it  worth 
the  price.  While  in  England  he 
arranged  for  some  striking  features 
that  we  hope  to  announce  shortly. 
One  of  them  is  a  new  serial  by  a 
prominent  English  author,  but  we'll 
say  more  of  that  later. 


How  much  extra  money 
do  you  want  to  earn 
in  your  spare  time  ? 


Would  you  like  to  have  a  pleasant  home  occupation  which  would 
enable  you  to  earn  money  in  your  spare  time?  An  occupation  that 
has  proven  successful  for  women  and  men,  too,  all  over  the  country. 
An  occupation  at  which  others  have  earned  all  the  way  from  $1.00 
a  week  to  $25.00,  or  even  more,  a  week,  depending  upon  the  time 
devoted   to   the   work   and   the   individual    ability    of    the    worker. 
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THE  wife  and  mother  of  to-day  carries 
a  tremendous  burden  in  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet — to  stretch  out 
her  husband's  salary  so  as  to  pay  the  rent, 
the  butcher,  baker,  insurance,  heating  and 
lighting  bills,  keep  the  children  and  her- 
self looking  respectable,  and  to  enjoy  an 
occasional  little  outing. 

It  is  a  very  trying  problem — and  the 
wonder  is  where  a  woman  ever  gains  the 
experience  and  patience  to  handle  the 
finances  of  the  home  as  efficiently  and 
economically  as  she  does. 

Many  women  are  searching  for  some- 
thing to  do  at  home  through  which  they 
can  earn  money  during  spare  minutes  or  a 
few  idle  hours.  Something  that  they  can 
pick  up  and  lay  down  at  will,  yet  be  sure 
of  getting  a  money  return  for  the  time 
they  devote  to  the  work.  Such  work  must 
not  be  unduly  laborious,  or  of  a  mental 
type,  but  must  be  work  that  can  be  easily 
handled  and  in  line  with  her  training  and 
natural  aptitude  for  making  things  to 
wear. 

A  great  number  of  women  have  found 
this  type  of  home  work  in  knitting  socks 
on  the  Auto  Knitter.  In  fact,  this  year  the 
Auto  Knitter  Company  will  pay  for  over 
200,000  pairs  of  socks,  made  in  Canadian 
homes  during  spare  time  by  women  who 
own  Auto  Knitter  Machines.  And  they 
will  pay  to  these  knitters  in  wages  a  total 
of  more  than  $25,000  in  payment  for  their 
work. 

These  socks,  made  by  Auto  Knitter 
home  workers,  are  known  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  Olde  Tyme  Wool  Socks. 
They  are  retailed  in  the  stores  of  .over 
1,000  dealers  in  Canada.  They  are  ad- 
vertised in  national  magazines  and  news- 
papers, and  so  popular  have  these  socks 
become  that  the  sales  are  increasing  rapid- 
ly as  well  as  the  number  of  dealers  hand- 
ling them.  The  earnings  of  these  home 
workers  vary  with  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  the  work  and  the  speed  of  the 
mdividual  operator,  but  whether  the 
amount  earned  be  large  or  small,  it  is  most 
welcome  and  helps  to  make  the  lives  of 
these  workers  easier  and  happier. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Scott,  of  British  Columbia,  recently 
wrote  to  us,  saying:  •' 

"I  received  my  machine  four  months  ago  and  I 
am  only  sorry  I  did  not  get  it  four  years  ago,  as 
tn  four  months  (only  working  in  my  spare  time  and 
not  mterfermg  in  the  least  with  my  housework  or 
care  of  family)  I  have  made  over  $110.00,  besides 
paying  for  the  machme  and  keeping  my  boys  so 
comfortable  in  nice  warm  socks  and  stockings  I 
used  to  worry  such  a  lot  and  wonder  how  we  were 
going  to  make  ends  meet,  but  now  I  feel  the  problem 
is  solved,  as  I  am  sure  that  when  I  have  done  so 
well  in  the  past  four  months  I  will  do  much  more 
in  the  future." 

Auto  Knitter  spare  time  home  workers 
are  always  sure  of  selling  every  pair  of 
standard  socks  because  we  give  a  five-year 
contract  to  every  owner  of  an  Auto  Knitter 


which  definitely  binds  us  to  receive  hosiery 
and  pay  a  stated  price  for  every  dozen 
pairs  made  to  our  standard  on  the  Auto 
Knitter  and  sent  to  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  out  of  the  thousands  of  pairs  of 
socks  that  are  sent  to  us,  less  than  5%  of 
the  number  received  are  rejected.  Beside 
the  price  paid  for  the  work  we  also  re- 
place pound  for  pound  the  yarn  used  in 
the  standard  socks  which  you  send  to  us 
under  our  work  contract.  This  contract 
which  we  give,  is  absolutely  binding  on 
this  company  to  receive  for  acceptance 
either  large  or  small  lots  of  standard  socks 
from  our  workers,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  wage, 
which  you  know  in  advance,  for  them. 
Yet  the  workers  themselves  are  not  bound 
by  this  contract  to  us  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever. 

AUTO  KNITTER  HELPED  DAUGHTERS 
THROUGH  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  G.  Geldof,  of  Manitoba,  recently  wrote  us, 
in  part: 

"I  must  tell  you  what  the  Auto  Knitter  has  done 
for  the  family,  although  I  can  work  only  six  hours 
a  day  and  that  only  in  winter  time.  My  Auto 
Knitter  helped  to  keep  my  eldest  daughter  in  board- 
ing school.  It  got  her  the  new  clothes  she  needed 
and  provided  her  with  spending  money.  During  the 
winter  the  Auto  Knitter  procured  the  household  sup- 
plies. I  desired  that  my  youngest  daughter  should 
also  study  the  teaching  profession,  so  she  went  to 
the  same  school  as  her  sister.  And  so  we  were  able 
to  keep  the  girls  in  school.  My  daughter  is  now 
a  professional  teacher  and  her  sister  will  be  teach- 
ing also  after  the  next  summer  holidays.  A  year 
ago  my  husband  bought  a  car  in  an  auction  sale. 
It  needed  a  pair  of  new  tires  and  we  wanted  a 
barrel  of  gasoline.  Again  the  Auto  Knitter  came 
to  our  aid.  With  the  proceeds  of  a  month's  work 
we  were  able  to  get  the  tires  and  gasoline.  And 
lastly,  the  Auto  Knitter  has  kept  us  busily  happy 
all  winter  and  made  me  forget  the  dreariness  of 
this  country." 

All  of  the  Amazing  Truth 
Cannot  Be  Told 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  amount  of  earnings 
reported  to  us  by  some  of  our  workers  with 
the  Auto  Knitter  are  surprisingly  large. 
If  we  were  to  show  you  many  of  the  letters 
written  to  us  by  Auto  Knitter  workers,  you 
would  hardly  believe  what  you  read  with 
your  own  eyes.  Large  amounts  are  earn- 
ed by  many  knitters  whom  we  prefer  to 
class  as  exceptional  but  a  much  larger 
number  of  workers  earn  more  modest 
sums  which  they  find  worth  while  and 
helpful. 

But,  back  of  these  gratifying  spare-time 
earnings  lies  the  simple  fact  that  the 
neople  worked.  If  you  want  to  keep  your 
house  in  order  you  must  work.  If  y.ou 
want  to  make  your  own  clothes  you  must 
work.  If  you  want  to  earn  money  at 
anything  you  must  work.  Nothing  ever 
does  work  of  itself.  And  the  Auto  Knitter 
is  no  exception.  The  more  time  that  you 
work  at  it,  the  more  adept  you  become 
and  naturally,  the  more  socks  you  will  pro- 
duce. You  could  have  an  Auto  Knitter 
in  your  home  for  a  year,  but  if  you  didn't 
operate  it,  you  wouldn't  make   one   cent 


^' 
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out  of  it.  That's  common  sense,  isn't  it? 
The  Auto  Knitter  is  for  workers  and  in 
the  hands  of  such,  it  will  answer  every 
demand  made  upon  it  for  reliability,  speed 
and  earning  capacity. 

And  whether  such  people  can  turn  out 
a  dozen  standard  pairs  of  socks  a  week  or 
ten  or  more  dozen  we  will  gladly  pay  for 
every  pair  of  standard  socks  that  they 
send  us. 

How  You  Can  Make  Money  at  Home 

Clearly  and  briefly,  here  is  our  proposition:  The 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company  enters  into  a  five- 
year  agreement  to  buy  all  of  the  standard  socks  you 
knit  on  the  Auto  Knitter  and  send  in  to  them,  pay- 
ing a  fixed  guaranteed  price.  Checks  will  be  sent 
promptly  for  each  lot,  large  or  small.  Replacement 
yarn  is  also  sent  you  pound  for  pound  for  that  used 
in  the  socks  you  send  to  us.  Previous  experience  in 
hand-knitting  is  not  necessary,  as  full  directions 
for  operating  the  machine  are  contained  in  the  in- 
struction book  sent  with  every  Auto  Knitter.  The 
Auto  Knitter  comes  with  a  sock  already  started  in 
it  and  its  operation  is  not  difficult,  but  like  ysur 
sewing  machine  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  operate  it  and  your  first  sock  may  not  be  a 
perfect  one,  just  as  the  first  work  you  did  on  your 
sewing  machine  was  not  perfect.  The  fact  that  there 
are  women  and  men  all  over  the  country  who  are 
making  money  at  Auto  Knitting,  and  who  learned 
to  use  their  machines  without  assistance  other  than 
their  instruction  book,  shows  that  the  operation  of 
the  Auto  Knitter  can  be  accomplished  by  average 
women  and  men. 

Write  To-day  for  FREE  Information 

If  you  are  seeking  some  way  to  turn  spare 
moments  into  money,  then  we  would  like  to  send 
you  all  of  the  facts  about  the  Auto  Knitter.  We 
want  you  to  know  all  about  this  new,  pleasant  occu- 
pation that  can  be  conducted  right  in  your  own 
home  as  a  means  of  earning  dollars  in  spare  hours. 
You  do  not  place  yourself  under  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion by  signing  and  mailing  the  coupon — or  write 
a  letter  if  you  prefer.  The  full  details  which  we 
send  to  you  are  absolutely  free. 

The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Canada)  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dept.  29,  1870  Davenport  Rd.,  West  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Canada)  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dept.  29,  1870  Davenport  Rd.,  West  Toronto,  Ont. 

Send  me  full  particulars  about  Making  Money  at  Homo 
with  the  Auto  Knitter.  I  enclose  three  centa  postage 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  etc.  It  is  understood  that  this 
does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 
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The  Master 


M^k^  HE  NAMES  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite, 
M  wA  Sheraton  and  Adam,  haloed  by  a  century  and 
^^  J  a  half  of  time  and  the  acclaim  of  succeeding 
^^^  generations  of  men,  descend  to  us  as  unfailing 
inspiration  and  guidance  in  taste.  In  the  exquisite  fur- 
niture produced  by  the  old  masters  of  the  Periods  we  see 
the  perfect  alliance  of  the  Arts  Jind  Crafts. 

Inspired  by  their  principles  of  design  and  handicraft 
and  trained  m  the  high  traditions  of  the  old  school,  for 
forty  years  the  late  George  McLagan,  a  sincere  disciple 


of  the  Eighteenth  Century  masters,  wrought  with  hand 
and  brain  in  Canada,  practically  unknown  save  to  the 
trade. 

In  the  late  George  McLagan  the  furniture  trade  of 
Canada  for  nearly  two  generations  recognized  Canada's 
Grand  Master.  He  it  was  who  held  firm  to  the  old 
ideals  of  craftsmanship  and  design  when  furniture  mach- 
inery's first  introduction  of  cheap  ornamentation  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  good  taste  and  sound  construction. 


"Simple  Dignity — Substantial  Construction" 


"Simple  dignity  and  substantial  construction"  were  the  watch- 
words of  George  McLagan.  He  absolutely  would  not  make  poorly 
designed  or  overly  ornate  furniture.  And  those  who  worked  with  him 
as  his  pupils,  apprentices  and  fellow  workmen,  in  building  up  the 
institution  which  he  founded,  hold  fast  as  his  successors  to  the  master's 
watchwords  today. 

McLagan  Furniture  is  now  for  the  first  time  being  advertised  to 
the  general  public.  To  the  furniture  trade  the  name  ''McLagan" 
conveys  its  full  significance.  To  the  general  public  the  name  is  known 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  McLagan  Phonograph.  Mc- 
Lagan Furniture  has,  nevertheless,  been  used  and  admired  in  a  large 
proportion  of  Canadian  households  for  going  on  forty  years. 

Though  advertised  now  to  the  general  public,  the  McLagan  Fur- 
niture will  continue,  as  hitherto,  to  be  sold  through  retail  furniture 
dealers  only. 


The  suite  shown  in  the  illustration  below  is  a  Spanish  Chippen- 
dale modernized. 

Built  of  American  black  walnut,  satin  finish.  Tops,  fronts  and 
ends  live-ply  figured  walnut,  other  parts  solid  walnut.  Drawer  bot- 
toms three-ply  mahogany,  backs  three-ply.     Dust-proof  construction. 

Trimmings  oxydized  silver.  Chairs  fitted  with  glides.  Other  pieces 
with  nickel-plated  casters.  Chairs  upholstered  in  brown  Spanish 
leather.  Buffet  top  drawer  fitted  with  cutlery  divisions  and  plush- 
lined.     Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  McLagan  Suite  No.  5250. 

The  McLagan  Furniture  Co.,  Limited 

Founded  by  the  Late  George  McLagan  in  1886  at 

Stratford,  Canada 


Grandmaster 

J^uriyture. 
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City  of  Victoria 

6%    BONDS 

Dutea  21»«  July.  1I>22.  />«'•  'Jl^f  Jul]/, 

ii)'j;i  till" 

J'riiiciiial  and  hall-V'o'ii  i"i '".•./ 
(L'liil  Januuru  una  July)  payable  in 
UuntrmI,  Turuntu,  Victoria  or  Lon- 
don, England,  at  holder's  option. 
Honda  may  be  registered  as  to  prin- 
cipal. 

Denomination.  fl.OOO 

Tb*  City  of  Victoria  ia  the  capital  of 
Britiiih  Columbia  and  a  seaport  of 
national  importance  with  direct  routejt 
to  the  principal  porta  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Orient.  'ITie  aurround- 
inar  district  ia  ridh  in  limiber,  coal, 
fisheries    and    agricultural     production. 

PRICE: 
Rate  to  Yield  5.75% 

1'he   londu   are   ready   for   immediate 
delivery. 

Orders    may    be    telegraphed    or    tele- 
phoned at  our  expense. 

A.  E.  AMES  &,  CO. 


I  nceatment 
Securilits 


Estahlhhed 

/889 


Union  Bank  BIdg.  -         Toronto 

Transportation  BIdg.     -     Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  Btdg.  -        Chicago 

Belmont  IHouse    -       Victoria,  B.  C. 


In  a  Space 
of  Seconds 

Your  car,  speeding  reck- 
lessly in  the  hands  of  "joy- 
riders", m;ay  crash  into 
some  object  and  be  badly 
damaged.  Or  if  not,  it  may 
be  deliberately  wrecked 
before    being    abandoned. 

Locks  hold  no  terrors  to 
many  thieves.  Get  abso- 
lute protection  with  a 
"Dominion"  policy.  See 
us  or  one  of  our  agents 
immediately. 

DiHmioN''QmDh 

@iy)i^[^D(ru'ii[i  @>  gk©@o©siirr 

INSURI^NCE  COMPANY 

tioMdsi  Oldest  wdSiroafnt  CamtUfCbiapaaf 

HEAD  office:  TORONTO 

Branches:  Halifax.  St.  John.  Montreal.  Ottawa. 
London.  Winnipeg.  Calgary,  Vancouver 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

INCORPORATED  A.  D.  1851 

Losses  paid  since  organization 

over  $84,000,000. 

Fire.  Marine.  Automobile.  Eiploslon,  Riots. 
Civil  Commotions  and  Strilies 

HEAD  OFFICES        -        TORONTO 
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Period  Furniture 

Correct  Designs 
Exquisite  Workmanship 

Ask  vour  dealer  for 

r^FlV^  guaranteed 
^r  IVl     furniture 

Panada  FuRNmjREMANUfwrruRERS 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARia       12 
Manui^cturers  of  all  classes  of 
houseliold  and  office  furniture 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Period  Fur/iiture 


Business  &  Investments 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HELP  SMALL  INVESTORS 

Ordinary  Life,  Twenty  Year  Pay  Life  and  the  Endow- 
ment are  the  Most  Popular  Policies. 


/N  A  RECENT  article  the  many  advantages  of  insurance  as  an  in- 
vestment; the  importance  of  protection  as  an  early  necessity  and 
the  fact  that  an  investment  in  oneself  is  a  sound  investment  were  out- 
lined in  a  general  way.  This  article  takes  up  three  of  the  m^st  pop- 
ular kinds  of  policies  and  endeavors  to  show  how  each  fit  in  with  the 
idea  of  insurance  as  an  investment..  .Other  articles  dealing  with  busi- 
ness insurance,  co-insurance  and  certain  other  phases  will  be  publish- 
ed in  subsequent  editions. 


NINETY-NINE  out  of  every  hun- 
dred persons,  when  taking  out 
life  insurance,  leave  the  class  of 
policy  best  suited  to  their  needs  to  the 
judgment  of  the  agent  or  the  company. 
It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  very  few  people 
know  little  in  regard  to  even  the  most 
popular  policies  and  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  salesmen  when  placing  their 
business,  life  or  fire  insurance.  In  life 
insurance  there  are  three  principal  polic- 
ies: the  ordinary  life,  the  endowment  and 
the    twenty-year    pay    life. 

The  ordinary  life  policy  is  insurance 
in  its  simplest  form.  Of  all  policies 
which  afford  protection  throughout  life, 
the  ordinary  life  plan  is  the  one  which 
provides  it  in  its  maximum  amount  with 
a  minimum  premium.  The  premium, 
thouijh  adequate,  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  policy  which  contains 
provisions  for  cash  surrender  and  loan 
values. 

Many  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  life 
insurance  call  for  a  premium  which 
increases  from  year  to  year  so  that  when 
the  policy  holder  comes  to  an  old  age 
and  a  time  of  life  when  he  should  be 
relieved  of  burdens  he  finds  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  premium  that  is  difficult 
to  meet.  This  point  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  discussions  with  the  result  that 
some  of  the  leading  companies  have 
changed  their  policies  so  that  the  pre- 
miums never  increase  but  may  be  reduc- 
ed by  the  dividends  on  the  policy  from 
time   to   time. 

This  type  of  policy  provides  that  the 
Insurance  shall  not  lapse  for  nonpay- 
ment of  any  premium,  after  it  has  been 
in  force  two  years,  if,  at  the  due-diite  of 
the  premium,  the  reserve,  after  deduct- 
ing any  indebtedness  and  the  interest 
accrued  thereon,  shall  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  said  premium.  The  amount  to  be 
deposited  annually  is  so  low  as  to  bring 
this  plan  within  the  range  of  all.  No 
man  whose  physical  condition  permits  it 
need  go  uninsured.  By  taking  advant- 
age of  this  plan,  many  people  are  enabled 
to  reap  the  great  satisfaction  which  comes 
to  one  who  knows  that  all  contingencies 
of  life  are  provided  for,  and  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  or  willing  to  assume 
the  obligations  which  other  and  higher- 
'^'iced  policies  involve.  Many  a  family, 
bereft  of  the  bread-winner,  is  now  enjoy- 
ing comforts  of  life  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  provide  for  them  had 
not  such  a  plan  as  this  been  available. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  the  policy  is  adapted  only  for 
the  man  of  slender  means.  It  is  no  more 
for  him  than  for  the  man  who  is  well-to- 
do.  It  is  for  every  man  who  aims  to 
bequeath  to  his  loved  ones,  after  his 
death,  a  competence  in  some  measure 
commensurate  with  that  which  he  is 
able  to  supply  to  them  during  his  life. 
Here  is  the  way  opened  up  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  perhaps  has  not  before  been 
presented,  or,  if  it  has,  has  been  passed 
carelessly    by. 

An     Endowment     Policy    is    one     on 


which  the  deposits  are  made  for  a  stated 
term  of  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which 
time  the  policy  is  worth  its  face  in 
cash,  in  addition  to  the  profits  that  have 
been  earned  thereon.  Too  often  it  is 
regarded  as  being  an  expense,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  the  ideal  method  of 
systematic  saving  during  one's  productive 
years.  When  one  purchases  bonds  or 
real  estate,  or  any  high-class  security,  it 
requires  considerable  cash  outlay  to  do  so 
or  a  stipulated  cash  deposit  and  satis- 
factory collateral.  Not  so  with  an  en- 
dowment, as  the  purchase  is  completed 
by  yearly  deposits,  and  in  the  event  of 
death  there  are  no  further  payments  to 
make  as  with  other  investments,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  face  of  the  policy  is  at 
once  payable.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  holder  of  an  Endowment  Policy 
assures  himself  of  an  estate  equal  to  at 
least  the  face  value  of  the  policy.  There  are 
comparatively  few  people  who  have 
large  sums  of  money  for  investment  a 
one  time,  and  the  average  person  often 
finds  it  a  difficult  matter  to  choose,  a 
satisfactory  investment  for  the  small 
sums  they  have  occasionally  available. 
It  is  here  that  insurance  comes  in  as  a 
help  to  investors.  The  small  suras  of 
money,  which  in  the  aggregate  form  a 
large  fund,  are  invested  by  the  Insurance 
Company  in  large  sums  in  sound  and  safe 
undertakings  and  part  of  the  profits 
that  would  not  otherwise  accrue  to  him, 
are  turned  over  to  the  policy  holders. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  en- 
dowment policy  in  that  it  costs  nothing 
but  the  purchase  price.  There  are  no 
maintenance  charges,  no  taxes,  no  re- 
pairs or  amounts  to  be  written  off  for 
depreciation.  Its  permanency  is  assured 
and  it  cannot  be  stolen,  damaged  or  des- 
troyed. The  fall  of  the  market  does  not 
affect  it  in  the  slightest  and  on  the  other 
hand  its  value  continues  to  rise  year  to 
year.  These  last  statements  are  good  for 
all  insurance  policies  and  are  facts  that 
make  the  taking  out  of  policies  a  good 
investment  in  their  security  and  a  great 
asset   in   the   protection. 

By  an  old  act  of  parliament  insurance 
policies  have  been  made  inalienable 
so  that  creditors  cnnot  touch  them  and 
no  judgments  can  be  rendered  against 
them.  They  cannot  be  seized  for  debt 
'  and  in  short  it  is  a  trust  that  cannot  be 
alienated  from  the  person  for  whom  the 
trust  is  created. 

Protection    is    Essential 

"  A  FTER  I  had  considered  insurance 
iX  from  every  angle,"  said  a  well- 
known  business  man  not  long  ago,  in 
telling  his  friends  how  much  insurance  he 
carried,  "I  decided  that  the  20-Pay  Life 
was  the  policy  that  would  meet  every 
contingency  for  the  average  man,  and  so, 
with  the  succeeding  years,  I  have  increas- 
ed my  holdings  of  this  plan  at  different 
intervals.  In  the  first  place,  like  everv 
other  man,  I  hope  to  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  and  furthermore.  I  want  my  insur-   » 


Why 

Canadian  Funds 
are  at  Par 

The  Greenshields 
Review,  just  is- 
sued, explains 
why,  of  all  nations 
in  the  war,  Can- 
ada alone  enjoys 
the  distinction  of 
having  its  funds 
quoted  at  virtu- 
al par  in  U.  S. 
funds. 

A  Copy  will  be  Mailed 
on  request 

Greenshields  ti  Co. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Montreal:  17  St.  John  Street 

Toronto:  14  King  Street  East 
Ottawa:  Central  Chambers 

GREENailELDSi  CO. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  Greenshieldt 
Review  without  charge. 

Name , 

Address 


Have  You  Read 
This  Booklet? 

BONDS  vs.  MORTG.AGES" 

is  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  merits  of  these 
two  forms  of  investment. 
It  shows  that  not  only 
in  safely  and  interest  re- 
turn, but  a!  o  in  market- 
ability, loan'  value,  free- 
dom from  care,  conveni- 
ence of  denomination, 
duration  and  po;sible 
increase  in  value,  the 
bond  far  outranks  the 
mortgage  as  an  invest- 
rrent. 

IVr  Ir   (or  a  Copy. 
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iodical Sales  Company,  46  Jarvis  Street. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  are  authorized  to  solicit 
and  accept  subscriptions  for  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  on  subscription  order  forma 
bearing  trade  mark  of  which  facsimile  ajK 
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^one  of  the  twelve 

most  popular  periS 

in  the  world 

No.  788,  with  its  per- 
fectly formed  oval 
point,  is  made  to  write 
smoothly  on  any  sur- 
face as  fast  as  the 
hand  can  form  the 
strokes.  It  is  espec- 
ially popular  among 
those  who  must  do  a 
great  deal  of  writing, 
for  its  action  is  even 
and  untiring  to  the 
hand. 

Choose  from  the  deal- 
er's display  case,  order 
by  number  for  safety's 
sake,  and  buy  by  the 
10X  — it  is  red. 

The  Esterbrook    Pen 
Mfg.  Co. 

16-70  Cooper  St.,  Camden, 
N.J. 

Canadian  Agents: 
Brown   Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


.  for  samples 
twelve   most 

pens  in  the 

red  box. 


ance  paid  up  as  early  in  life  as  possible. 
You  know,  a  person's  earning  power  de- 
clines after  middle  life.  In  the  second 
place,  I  realize  that  my  salary  stops  with 
my  pulse,  and  that  my  wife  and  children 
need  the  protection  life  insurance  affords, 
to  offset  the  loss  of  my  salary.  I  further 
realize  that  two  plus  two  would  still  equal 
four  after  my  death,  and  a  thousand  dollars 
or  two  would  not  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door  forever.  Some  men  are  so  unrea- 
sonable, or  perhaps  I  should  say  they  are 
not  rational,  when  it  comes  to  figuring 
how  their  wives  and  families  could  sub- 
sist on  their  estate.  Two  thousand  dollars 
at  6  per  cent,  interest  only  produces 
an  income  of  thirty-two  cents  a  day,  yet 
very  few  people  look  at  it  in  guch  a  prac- 
ticiil  way_.  ^ 

"The  third  reason  that  made  me  con- 
sider Life  Insurance  was  a  study  of  stat- 
istics to  the  effect  that  seven-eighths  of  all 
estates  was  comprised  wholly  of  Life 
Insurance.  Now,  I  thought  to  myself  as 
I  studied  those  figures,  life  insurance  must 
be  gilt-edged  when  it  is  the  chief  asset  of 
so  many  estates.  So  it  is,  and  further- 
more it  is  always  the  first  asset  realized 
on  because  it  is  always  worth  par.  There 
are   no  fluctuations  in  its   value. 

"Upon  considering  the  matter  further, 
I  saw  things  in  another  light.  Often 
I  had  dreamed  of  wealth,  like  thousands 
of  other  men,  yet  when  it  comes  down 
to  cases,  how  many  men  actually  ac- 
quire wealth?  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Insurance  represented  in  those  estates, 
think  of  the  extra  burden  we  have  to 
bear  to  maintain  orphanages,  and  poor- 
houses  for  those  widows  and  orphans. 
I  want  my  loved  ones  to  be  wholly  safe 
in  this  respect.  Staring  me  in  the  face 
are  the  statistics  covering  one  hundred 
average  men  starting  life  at  age  25. 
Only  five  are  wealthy  at  65,  and  fifty- 
three  are  dependent  on  their  children  or 
charity  for  support,  while  thirty-six  are 
dead.  Ere  I  am  60,  if  I  am  not  wealthy, 
my  insurance  will  be  fully  paid  for  and 
I  will  enjoy  the  accumulations  therefrom 
until   my   death." 


Should  Women 
Ever  Gamble 
on  the  Market? 

THAT  women  should  not  deal  in  specu- 
lative offerings  is  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  many  leaders  in  the  world  of  fin- 
ance. From  time  immemorial  women 
have  been  acquiring  the  art  of  spending 
money,  but  they  have  not  been  trained  as 
thoroughly  in  the  ways  of  finance.  Speak 
to  any  woman  who  has  worked  in  a  brok- 
er's office  for  a  number  of  years  or  to  a 
broker's  wife  or  to  any  girl  who  has  been 
connected  with  companies  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  stocks,  or  the  sale  of  specu- 
lative shares.  The  answer  in  every  case 
will  bear  out  the  decision.  She  will  tell 
you  emphatically  to  keep  out  of  the  stock 
market  and  will  advise  you  to  purchase 
nothing  but  "gilt-edged"  securities  and 
will  head  the  list  with  Government,  Muni- 
cipal and  provincial  bonds. 

Would  she  gamble?  Would  she  take  a 
chance  on  buying  oil  shares  when  told  of 
the  numerous  fortunes  made  by  prominent 
citizens?  What  about  ihe  spirit  of  the 
gambler  and  the  old  adage  "Opportunity 
knocks  on  everybody's  door  once?"  But 
she  is  firm  in  her  convictions  because  her 
experience  has  taught  her  that  while  a  few 
speculators  "clean  up"  a  small  fortune, 
to  every  success  there  are  approximately 
500,000  failure!}.  Her  advice  is  sincere 
and  comes  .straight  from  the  shoulder  and 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  vanished  bank 
accounts. 

Consider  the  questions  from  the  girl's 
point  of  view — that  is  the  girl  who  has 
been  acquainted  with  the  leaders  them- 
selves. With  her  many  years  of  experience 
her  daily  contact  with  the  ever  changing 
quotations  and  her  store  of  knowledge  of 
the  various  companies,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  if  any  woman  should  make 
money  it  is  the  girl  who  has  studied  the 
market  and  worked  in  the  business  and  in 
the  confidence  of  the  leaders  themselves. 
Relatives  of  the  broker  and  friends  of  the 


Bonds  that  meet  the  test 

/^NE  of  the  greatest  tests  of  a  Corporation  Bond 
^^  is  its  ability  to  show  ample  earnings  during  the 
years  of  depression. 

* 

The  Bonds  we  are  no'w  offering  are  First 
Mortgages  on  the  assets  of  some  of  our  national 
mdustries.  They  all  showed  a  large  margin  of 
safety  during  the  year  1922. 

May  we  send  you  our  list? 

F.  H.  Deacon  &  Co. 

INVESTMENTS 
75  Bay  Street  -  Toronto 


F.  H.  DEACON 


J.C.  FRASER 


R.G.  DINGMAN 


INDEPENDENCE 


The  Dominion  Government  Annuities  System 

affords  an  unequalled  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  small  or  large 
amounts  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  of  from  $50  to  $5,000  a  year 
for  life,  to  beg'in  immediately  or  at  any  future  age  desired,  and  to  be 
paid  in  monthly  or  quarterly  instalments. 

Annuities  may  be  purchased  on  a  single  life,  or  on  the  lives  of  two 
persons  jointly. 

After  contract  issues,  no  restriction  as  to  residence. 
Employers   may   purchase   for  their  employees — School   Boards   for 
their  teachers — Congregations  for  their  ministers. 

Cannot  be  seized  or  levied  upon. 

No  medical  examination  required. 

Free  from  Dominion  Income  Tax. 

SECURITY-THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Descriptive  booklet  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Postmaster 
or  by  writing,  postage  free,  to  S.  T.  Bastedo,  Superintendent  Dominion 
Government  Annuities,  Ottawa.  When  writing,  kindly  state  sex,  and 
age  or  ages  last  birthday. 


Largest  A  finest  &  fastest 
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Sailing  from  Vancouver,  Japan 
in  10  days.  China  14  days.  Ma- 
nila 18  days.  "Empress"  Express 
service  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong. 
During  winter  months,  Honolu- 
lu too. 

Further  information /rem  local  tlramthip  agtntf  or 

H.  B.  BEAUMONT,  Gen.  Agent 

Pas*.  Dept.,  I  Kini  St.   East,   Toronto 

Phone  Adcliide  2105 
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To  Holders  of  Five  Year 

5^2  per  cent.  Canada's 

Victory  Bonds 

Issued  in  1917  and  Maturing  1st 
December,  1922. 


CONVERSION  PROPOSALS 

THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  offers  to  holders  of 
these  bonds  who  desire  to  continue  their  inves- 
ment  in  Dominion  of  Canada  securities  the  privilege 
of  exchanging  the  maturing  bonds  for  new  bonds 
bearing  51/2  per  cent,  interest,  payable  half  yearly,  of 
either  of  the  following  classes: — 

(a)  Five  year  bonds,  dated  1st  November,  1922,  to  mature 
Ist   November,   1927. 

(b)  Ten  year  bonds,  dated   1st   November,   1922,  to  mature 
l8t   November,   1932. 

While  the  maturing  bonds  will  carry  interest  to  1st 
December,  1922,  the  new  bonds  will  commence  to  earn 
interest  from  1st  November,  1922,  GIVING  A  BONUS 
OF  A  FULL  MONTH'S  INTEREST  TO  THOSE 
AVAILING  THEMSELVES  OF  THE  CONVERSION 
PRIVILEGE. 

This  offer  is  made  to  holders  of  the  maturing  bonds 
and  is  not  open  to  other  investors.  The  bonds  to  be 
issued  under  this  proposal  will  be  substantially  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  are  maturing,  except 
that  the  exemption  from  taxation  does  not  apply  to 
the  new  issue. 

Holders  of  the  maturing  bonds  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  conversion  privilege  should  take 
their  bonds  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE,  BUT  NOT 
LATER  THAN  SEPTEMBER  30th,  to  a  Branch  of 
any  Chartered  Bank  in  Canada  and  receive  in  ex- 
change an  official  receipt  for  the  bonds  surrendered, 
containing  an  undertaking  to  deliver  the  correspond- 
ing bonds  of  the  new  issue. 

Holders  of  maturing  fully  registered  bonds,  interest 
payable  by  cheque  from  Ottawa,  will  receive  their 
December  1  interest  cheque  as  usual.  Holders  of 
coupon  bonds  will  detach  and  retain  the  last  unmatur- 
ed coupon  before  surrendering  the  bond  itself  for  con- 
version purposes. 

The  surrendered  bonds  will  be  forwarded  by  banks 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Ottawa,  where  they  will 
be  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  new  issue,  in  fully 
registered,  or  coupon  registered  or  coupon  bearer  form 
carrying  interest  payable  1st  May  and  1st  November 
of  each  year  of  the  duration  of  the  loan,  the  first  in- 
terest payment  accruing  and  payable  1st  May,  1923. 
Bonds  of  the  new  issue  will  be  sent  to  the  banks  for 
delivery  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  surren- 
dered bonds. 

The  bonds  of  the  maturing  issue  which  are  not  con- 
verted under  this  proposal  vrill  be  paid  off  in  cash  on 
the  1st  December,  1922. 

W.  S.  FIELDING, 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  8th  August,  1922. 


Kirl  who  has  helped  to  promote  compan- 
ies should  also  be  very  wealthy  if  there 
was  money  to  be  made,  but  according  to 
statistics  it  is  more  common  that  these 
people  will  warn  you  and  will  themselves 
invest  in  safe  and  sound  securities. 

Of  course,  speaking  of  gambling  in  the 
stock  market  in  a  general  way,  no  person 
knows  how  the  market  is  going  to  act. 
This  is  an  absolute  fact,  and  if  any  person 
knew  he  or  she  could  make  their  fortune 
overnight  the  spirit  of  the  gambler 
would  at  once  be  eliminated  and  the  stock 
market  would  cease  to  exist.  There  are 
occasions  when  directors  of  companies  are 
aware  of  certain  announcements  that  will 
affect  the  markets,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
unfair  advantages  in  the  game.  It  is  a 
common  practice  that  directors  and  their 
friends  are  "tipped  off,"  that  a  certain 
announcement,  probably  the  passing  of 
the  dividend,  will  be  made  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  intention  is  to  aell  before 
the  market  is  affected  and  in  order  to 
gain  a  few  points  a  report  is  circulated 
that  there  will  be  an  extra  bonus  or  some 
other  evidence  of  excellent  financial 
standing.  The  stock  advances  as  the 
result  and  those  "in  the  know"  sell.  The 
meeting  is  held  and  the  news  affecting  the 
stock  announced,  with  the  result  that  the 
stock  takes  a  drop.  When  the  directors 
and  their  intimate  friends  consider  that 
the  stock  has  dropped  sufficiently  low 
they  will  buy  back  their  holdings 
and  will  have  benefited  by  the  rise  and  the 
drop. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
the  situation  that  influences  the  market, 
but  in  a  general  way  no  person  can  tell 
truthfully  which  way  the  market  is  going 
to  act.  Many  can  predict  and  judge  the 
action  by  the  business  conditions  gener- 
ally, but  their  opinion  can  never  be  taken 
as  positive. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  woman,  or  man 
in  that  sense,  to  make  a  permanent  suc- 
cess of  speculation  on  the  basis  of  "tips," 
or  "  inside  information"  or  even  on  the 
advice  of  others  no  matter  how  well  posted 
the  particular  poster  may  be. 

In  the  first  place,  tips  are  illogical.  They 
are  given  out  only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
thusing the  credulous  gambling  public. 
Tips  frequently  prove  correct — if  this  was 
not  the  case  they  would  have  no  potency 
at  all.  Also  the  recipients  of  tips  often 
make  them  good  by  their  own  operations. 
In  the  speculative  "^ar  stock"  excitement 
of  1915  tips  were  frequently  given  out 
broadcast  and  the  excited  public  pushed 
prices  up  by  their  own  competitive  bid- 
ding. 

Inside  information  is  also  illogical  when 
it  is  given  out  broadcast.  If  the  manipu- 
lators or  promotors  of  price  movements 
were  to  take  the  public  into  their  confid- 
ence they  would  ruin  their  own  campaign. 
The  inside  information  comes  only  when 
the  real  insiders  are  ready  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings  to  outsiders. 

Will  Gamble  Whether  or  No 

DUT  the  fact  remains  that  with  inside 
•*-'  information  given  and  tips  and  ad- 
vice handed  out  broadcast  women  will 
gamble,  and  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes 
but  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country  are  literally 
"snowed  under"  with  enquiries  regarding 
certain  stocks  or  shares  and  the  distressing 
fact  is  that  they  all  arrive  after  the  stocks 
have  been  bought.  Many  of  the  readers 
have  purchased  stocks  in  new  companies 
and  in  this  case  it  should  be  remembered 
that  out  of  every  hundred  new  concerns 
incorporated  95  are  hopeless  failures, 
three  continue  for  a  five-year  period  and 
then  go  into  liquidation,  while  two  are 
successful.  It  is  much  better  to  wait  and 
be  assured  of  a  small  dividend  when  the 
company  is  established  as  a  success,  than 
to  invest  too  hurriedly  on  the  basis  of  the 
promises  of  fortunes  when  the  company 
is  being  formed.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
successes  it  has  generally  been  found  that 


the  stock  could  be  purchased  much 
cheaper  two  years  after  the  company  was 
organized  than  at  the  start  of  the  concern. 
There  are  two  types  of  women  who 
play  the  market.  There  is  the  guileless 
type — the  women  who  has  been  left  or 
who  has  managed  to  save  up  a  small  sum 
of  money  and  regards  the  stock  market  as 
a  sort  of  benevolent  goose  that  lays  golden 
eggs  for  the  widowed  and  fatherless. 
Then  a  person  of  this  calibre  sees  an  ad- 
vertisement offering  200  per  cent,  on 
money  invested  with  "absolutely  no  risk 
— quick  returns — money  back  if  not  satis- 
fied— the  opportunity  of  a  life  time."  She 
immediately  sends  for  the-  prospectus  and 
invests  everything  she  possesses  and  em- 
erges from  the  experience  with  no  divi- 
dends except  a  belated  understanding  of 
some  of  the  devious  ways  of  the  world  of 
finance. 

The  other  type  is  the  sporting  type — 
the  flashily  dressed,  hard-featured  young 
woman  who  haunts  brokerage  offices  of 
the  less  reputable  type.  The  conversa- 
tion of  this  woman  is  generally  as  sophisti- 
cated as  her  appearance  but  she  is  in 
reality  as  innocent  of  finance  as  her 
guileless  sister. 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  a  woman  who 
carried  on  business  with  one  of  those 
companies  for  whom  the  Blue  Sky  law  was 
inaugurated.  She  decided  to  negotiate 
with  another  firm  that  was  well  estab- 
lished and  reliable  and  was  about  to  give 
an  order  for  some  investments  when  she 
suddenly  changed  her  mind  and  returned 
to  the  first  firm.  Questioned  later  why 
she  had  changed  her  mind  when  in  the 
middle  of  a  transaction,  she  said:  "The 
salesman  at  the  other  broker's  office  had 
such  a  nice,  kind  face  and  I  thought  he 
would  be  angry  if  he  knew  that  I  had 
taken  my  business  elsewhere."  Un- 
happily the  face  behed  the  firm  and  the 
lady  was  left  to  regret  her  indiscretion.  It 
is  not  a  sound  policy  to  trust  one's  com- 
petence to  a  young  salesman  who  pro- 
phesies smooth  things  just  because  he 
happens  to  appear  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  a  movie  star. 

"Do  any  of  your  stenographers  invest 
in  the  market?"  was  the  question  put  to 
one  of  the  leading  brokers  in  Toronto 
recently. 

"They  certainly  do  not,  and  if  they 
follow  our  advice  they  would  not  gamble 
or  speculate  in  any  manner.  But  they 
never  ask  our  opinion  because  they  have 
been  convinced  that  unless  a  person  can 
afford  to  lose  they  should  never  speculate 
even  in  a  'so  called  sure  thing.'  A  few 
months  of  business  training  and  most 
women  will  readily  see  that  the  best  in- 
vestment they  can  make  is  Victory  or 
Municipal  bonds." 

Practically  any  of  the  larger  brokerage 
houses  or  financial  men  will  give  advice 
to  women  or  others  seeking  information 
on  the  markets  or  investments,  and  many 
men  render  good  service  by  giving  straight 
forward  and  unbiased  opinions.  But  not 
all  of  the  persons  enquiring  desire  to  buy 
stock.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  Toronto  bond 
house  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer's 
wife  seeking  information  regarding  a 
bond  issue  in  a  western  town.  The  bond 
house  was  out  for  business  and  sent  a 
salesman  post  haste  to  interview  the 
lady.  After  a  long  train  trip  and  a 
journey  of  ten  miles  over  a  rough  road 
in  a  Ford  taxi,  he  finally  reached  the  en- 
quirer and  found  her  engaged  at  the  wash- 
tub.  She  greeted  him  gladly  but  told 
him  that  she  did  not  wish  to  buy  any  of 
the  bonds  but  was  interested  in  the  town 
because  she  had  a  daughter  there  and 
wanted  to  read  all  about  the  street  she 
lived  on. 

Of  the  various  callings  followed  by  wo- 
men, school  teachers  are  the  most  wary 
and  very  few  ever  take  a  "flier"  in  the 
stock  market.  They  usually  place  their 
savings  in  real  estate.  According  to 
statistics,  widows  and  doctors  are  the 
most  gullible  and  make  up  the  largest 
number  of  "victims." 
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YOUTH,  an  old  car,  a  paint  brush  and  a  can  of  bright  Effecto  Yellow! 
Happy  days!    Try  it  yourself?    Some  other  color  maybe?    Surest  thing 
you  know,  there's  pleasure  and  profit  in  it. 


A  smooth  glowing  surface,  without  streaks,  laps  or 
brush  marks,  a  tough  elastic  film,  that  will  last  longer  than 
the  finish  on  most  new  cars  —  that  is  what  you  can  secure 
with  one  or  two  coats  of  Effecto,  on  your  own  car. 

Effecto  is  not  a  wax  or  polish.  It  is  the  or/^/W/ automo- 
bile enamel;  easy  working,  self  leveling  and  quick  drying. 

Made  in  nine  popular  colors:  Black,  Blue,  Green, 
Red,  Brown,  Yellow,  Gray,  Cream  and  White;  also 
clear  Finishing  Varnish  and  Top  &  Seat  Dressing. 
Top  &  Seat  Dressing  renews  and  waterproofs  upholstery 


and  tops  of  all  kinds.     Dries  in  fifteen  minutes,  does  not 
get  sticky  and  will  not  come  off  on  clothes. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Names  of  Local  Dealers 

Effecto  is  sold    by    paint,    hardware    and    accessory 
dealers  everywhere. 

Guarantee:     If  any  Pratt  isf  Lambert  Famish  Product 
fails  to  give  satisfaction  you  may  have  your  money  back. 

PRATT   &    LAMBERT-Inc. 

121    COtJRTWKIGHT   STREET 
HRIDGEBURG,  ONTARIO 
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Mohammed  at  Mecca, 
about  ),:0  A.  />•••• 
"Increase  the  -wager, 
but  lengthen  the  J'lme!" 


l/alue  of^ime 


Belo'iV,  at  ri^ht.  three  views  of 
Elgin  Presentation  Watch  -with 
"Mecca"  Bow.  $i.'5  •  The  Pres- 
entation Series  embodies  the  new 
19-Je-wcl  C.  H.  Hulburd  Move- 
ment, 12-size  bridge  model,  ex- 
tremely thin. 

All  -watches  of  this  ne-w  series 
have  the  Invar-Steel  Balance, 
-tvhich  minimizes  temperature 
variation  and  makes  for  retnark- 
ably  accurate  timekeeping. 

Each  Presentation  Watch  is 
an  individual  creation.  Cased  in 
a  pleasing  variety  of  exclusive 
designs,  in  White.  Green  and 
Ycllo-tv  Gold-.$.V5  to  $500  •  » 
The  Elgin  Presentation  Series  is 
considered  the  last  word  in  ike 
Gift  Idea  as  applied  to  modern 
business  and  social  requirements. 
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Paintings  by  HAROLD  DELAY 

TO  MOHAMMED,  lii'e  was  a  waiting  game.  Time 
lifted  him  from  poverty  to  power.  Like  Caesar,  he 
sensed  Time's  value  to  the  full,  but  for  the  Roman's 
whirlwind  dispatch  he  substituted  the  patience  of  the  Orient. 
"Now!  "was  Caesar's  watchword.  "  rFcH//"  was  Mohammed's. 
An  Arab  rival  ridiculed  Mohammed's  prophecy  of  the 
end  of  Persian  domination.  "Master,"  cried  Abu,  the 
Prophet's  zealous  bodyguard,  spurring  hotly  through  the 
gates  of  Mecca,  "I  have  wagered  him  ten  camels  that  it 
will  come  true  within  three  years!" 

"Increase  the  wager,"  came  the  Prophet's  crafty  whisper, 
"but  lengthen  the  Time.f"  Abu  promptly  trebled  the  Tjme 
and  staked  one  hundred  camels — and  won! 

The  flight  of  thirteen  centuries  — which  has  increased 
Mohammed's  following  to  three  hundred  million  souls  —  has 
brought  to  the  world  a  steadily  deepening  sense  of  /he  Value 
of  Time,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  those 
matchless  guardians  of  the  priceless  minutes  of  our  day  — 
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News  You  Don't  Get 
Elsewhere 

One  Talnable  feature  of  the  service  The  Financial  Post  srives  its 
readers  is  the  exclusive  news  of  business,  financial  and  invest- 
ment developments  that  appear  in  its  columns  each  week;  news 
you    cannot  get  elsewhere. 

If  yxm  are  not  now  reading  The  Post  each  week,  you  may 
be  missing  valuable  information  concerning  your  own  securitiea 
or   your   own   business. 

^~\      "\^  Fill  in  the  coupon  today  and 

read  The  Post  for  a  year. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST,         1 

14.^  Univc-sity  Ave,  Toronto  ' 

Yen  may  send  me  I'he  Financial  Post  for  one  year   (52       j 
issues)    for   which    I    enclose    $5.  \ 

Nwne   I 

Address    ! 

dty    or    Town    Province | 


Leading  the  Van 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  told  how  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  is  going-  to  spend  the  $5,000,000 
it  raised.     Other  newspapers  copied  THE  POST. 

The  Post  gave  the  details  of  the  Ames-Holden  re- 
orgranization.  Later  the  official  news  came  out — confirming  the 
story  in  every  detail.  Each  month  the  Post  prints  its  own 
compilation  of  building  permits  in  Canada  ;  always  one  month 
in  advance  of  the  government  figures  that  are  used  by  other 
papers. 

Complete  statistics  concerning  the  operations  of  Canadian 
insurance  companies  appear  in  The  Post  every  April.  They 
appear   in   no   other   paper. 

An  analysis  of  the  debts  and  assets  of  every  province  and 
municipality  is  given  in  The  Post  every  June.  This  informa- 
tion is  available  to  investors  in  no  other  newspaper,  book  or 
periodical. 

The  Post  publishes  each  week  compilations  of  bond  sales  and 
stock  movements  with  yields  brought  up  weekly,  a  service  more 
complete  than  is  given  by  any  other  paper. 

The  Post  publishes  in  May  a  record  of  the  past  six  years'  oper- 
ations of  every  trust  and  loan  company  in  Canada.  No  other 
publication  has  ever  attempted   this  service. 

The  Financial  Post  leads  in  investment  and 
business  news 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — /  am  a  young  married  man 
25  yearn  of  age  with  a  wife  and  two  children. 
I  have  been  solicited  to  take  out  a  15  year 
endowment  policy  for  tl,000.  I  do  not  at 
present  carry  any  insurance.  Would  you 
recommend  this  policy  for  mel — S.  R.  S., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Answer — With  a  wife  and  two  children 
you  should  carry  as  much  protection  as 
possible.  We  think  the  ideal  policy  for 
you  is  the  20  payment  life.  For  practically 
the  same  premium  you  can  have  $2,000 
of  insurance  on  the  20  payment  as  com- 
pared with  $1,000  on  the  15  year  endow- 
ment and  in  the  event  of  your  death  at 
any  time  during  continuance  of  policy  you 
would  leave  an  estate  of  twice  the  amount. 
At  the  age  of  45  your  policy  would  be  fully 
paid  up  and  would  continue  to  earn  divi- 
dends until  it  becomes  a  claim.  On  the' 
other  hand,  should  you  require  cash,  you 
could  then  surrender  your  policy  for  the 
full  cash  value. 

Ouestlon — Pleas^e  furnish  me  with 
status  of  the  Continental  Fire  and  Casually 
Company  from  a  policy  holder's  poinl  of 
view. — Subscriber,  Alanitoba. 

Answer — The  Continental  Lif  is  one 
of  the  smaller  insurance  companies  that 
has  made  steady  progress.  It  is  conser- 
vatively managed  and  as  it  is  smbject  to 
government  inspection  and  carries  the 
statutory  deposits,  it  is  safe  to  insure 
with  this  company. 

Question — IstheGreat  WestLife  Insur- 
ance Company  reliable  and  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  take  out  a  twenty  year  policy! — 
M.  B.  I.,  Alvinslon,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Great  West  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  is  one  of  the  strongest 
companies  in  Western  Canada  and  we 
recommend  a  policy  without  hesitation. 
The  twenty-year  endowment  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  types  of  insurance,  and  is  a 
thoroughly  good  policy. 

Question — /  have  a  twenty  year  paymen. 
life  participating  policy  tvhich  will  be  paid 
up  shortly.  Instead  of  taking  a  paid  up 
policy  I  am  considering  taking  the  cash 
value  and  investing  it  in  bonds  using  the 
income  to  pay  premium  on  a  new,  non-parti- 
cipaiing  policy  for  the  same  amount.  Please 
givemeyour opinion, — A.G.  H., Vancouver. 

Answer — Your  decision  to  take  the 
cash  value  and  make  an  investment  in 
gilt-edged  securities  is  thoroughly  com- 
mendable. It  is  one  of  the  attractions  of 
life  insurance  that  the  income  from  the 
bonds  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
premium  on  the  new  non-participating. 
You  will  have  ample  protection  and  you 
will  be  ahead  to  the  extent  of  the  bonds. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  the  Travellers  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. — Subscriber,  Vic- 
toria, B.  C. 

Answer — The  Travellers  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.isone 
of  the  leading  companies  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  in  1863  and  the 
c  ;pital  subscribed  amounts  to  $7,500,000. 
Earnings  last  year  show  a  good  surplus 
over  liabilities  and  the  company  is  in  a 
sound  position.  It  does  not  however  issue 
profit  bearing  policies  and  in  this  way  it 
differs  to  many  of  the  leading  Canadian 
Companies.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  these  policies  are  one  of  the  features 
of  the  insurance  business. 

Question — /  msh  you  would  kindly 
explain  what  the  Endowment  Policy  is,  and 
why  they  call  it  Twenty  Lif e.—C.  D.,  Hum- 
bolt,  Sask. 

Answer — An  endowment  policy  is  one 
that  guarantees  the  face  of  the  policy  at 
maturity.     In   the   event   of   death   the 
a  nount  of  insurance  becomes  payable  to 
the  beneficiary.    If  the  policy  is  written, 
participating  in  profits,  the  insured  will 
receive  the  profits  in   addition,  to    the 
principal  sum.      A  twenty  year  endow- 
ment is  one  that  calls  for  twenty  payments 
just  as  the  fifteen  year  endowment  stipu- 
lates fifteen  annual  payments  and  mat- 
tures  in  fifteen  years.    These  are  the  most 
popular  maturities,  although  longer  term 
endowments,  on  account  of  requiring  a  j 
lower  premium,  at  65  and  upward  are  be-  j 
coming  increasingly  popular.     They  are  ' 
also  sold  on  five  and  ten  year  terrns.   The  ' 
premium    is    of    course    proportionately  j 
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SORROWFUL  ISLAND 

By    BERTRAND    W.    SINCLAIR 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     RALPH     FALLEN     COLEMAN 


ORRIS 
laid  aside 
his  axe 
and  took  up  a  mat- 
tock.    But  before 

he  resumed  his  attack  on  the  brush  with  his 
tool  he  leaned  for  a  moment  or  two  on  the 
ash  haft,  breathing  deeply.  Sweat  gath- 
ered like  dew  on  his  forehead,  began  to 
trickle  down  his  nose,  to  creep  unplea.sant- 
ly  into  his  eyes.  He  wiped  it  away  with  a  soiled  khaki 
handkerchief.  When  he  had  returned  this  to  his  pocket 
he  stood  looking  about  with  a  slow  turning  of  his  head. 

He  stood  on  one  side  of  a  small  clearing 
perhaps  two  acres  in  extent,  dotted  by 
charred  stumps,  ringed  about  by  a  forest  of 
towering  Douglas  fir  and  thick  trunked 
f-edars,  from  the  topmost  boughs  of  which  the 
red  squirrels  criticised  querulously  this  tres- 
pass upon  their  domain,  this  invasion  of  axe 
and  saw  and  fire. 

The  complaint  of  the  squirrels,  however, 
was  lost  upon  Dave  Morris.  He  stood  in  the 
shade  cast  by  the  timber.  Ten  paces  be- 
yond him  a  warm  May  sun  beat  upon  the 
raw  earth  of  his  cleared  land,  upon  the  deep 
green  of  potato  plants  and  the  paler  leaves  of 
cabbage  contending  with  the  stumps  for 
possession  of  the  soil.  Through  an  opening 
in  the  woods  Morris  could  catch  glimpses  of 
the  spring  sun  striking  on  the  Gulf  seas, 
flashing  like  polished  metal.  He  could  hear 
the  mutter  of  surf  on  the  shore  near  by — the 
ioud,  spaced  beat  of  the  surf  on  one  side  and 
the  gentle  lap  of  a  slow  swell  on  the  other — 
for  he  stood  on  an  island  barely  four  hun- 
dred yards  across.  He  could  look  from  where 
he  stood  to  the  first  rampart  of  the  mainland 
ranges,  mountains  ragged  as  shark's  teeth, 
mountains  rounded  like  a  dome,  mountains 
that  wore  white  caps  upon  their  lofty  heads 
the  year  around. 

But  he  did  not  look  at  the  hills.  He 
had  seen  them  so  often.  He  would 
have  missed  them  if  they  had  been 
taken  away.  But  now  he  seldom 
lifted  his  eyes  in  dumb  appreciation 
of  their  gr;.ndeur.  And  at  that 
moment  his  gaze  was  lingering 
pleasantly  on  tVe  patch  of  ground  he 
had  won  from  the  forest.  Then  it 
turned  for  a  second  or  two  to  the 
coppery  red  of  a  split-shake  roof 
looming  above  the  thickets  of  vine 
maple  and  wild  cherry  that  lined  the 
''hore  on  the  channel  side  of  Sorrow- 
ful Island. 

"Anyway,  it's  better'n  a  job  in 
town,"  he  said  under  his  breath. 

He  muttered  something  further 
when  he  bent  his  look  thoughtfully 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  slash- 
ing, and  a?  if  the  sight  set  him  going 
he  began  to  peck  away  with  his 
mattock.  He  poked  and  pulled  and 
slashed  gingerly.  An  expression  of 
mild  wonder  gathered  on  his  face. 
He  laid  down  the  mattock  and  work- 
'd  with  his  bare  hands,  casting  aside 
bits  of  moss,  rotten  wood,  crooked 
shoots  of  vine  maple,  salal.  Now 
and  then  he  would  pause  to  glance 
about,  but  immediately  he  would  re- 
sume his  picking  and  cutting  and 
!;athering  up  and  casting. aside.  He 
-I'emed  to  work  with  a  delicacy  of 
touch  wholly  needless  in  a  land- 
clearing  operation.  His  face  gradu- 
ally took  on  a  look  that  was  partly 
doubt  and  partly  distaste. 

From  the  direction  of  his  cabin  a 
hail  sounded.     Morris  laid  a.<iide  his 


tools.  He  stood  to  look  down  a  moment.  He  crossed  the 
clearing,  and  paused  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  to  look 
back.  He  gave  a  peculiar  shake  of  his  head  before  he 
went  on  down  the  short  path 
beaten  through  the  strip  of  virgin 
woods  still  standing  between  his 
house  and  the  clearing. 

The  cabin  was  very  small.     It 
gaveoff  the  aromatic  smell  of  new- 
split  red  cedar.     If  sat  on  a  low 
bank    that    slopede    gntly    to    a 
gravel    beach.      Fifty    yards    off 
shore  a  half-decked  Eraser  River 
fish-boat  swung  at  a  mooring.    A 
cable  beyond  that  the  mainland 
shore  rose  bluff  and  bold,  and  the 
forest  receded  in  waves  of  deep 
green  till  it  merged  at  last  in  the 
purple  of  those  distant  mountains. 
Morris  washed 
his  hands  in 
tin  basin  on   a 
bench  by  t  h  e 
door.  He  seated 
himself    at    a 
table    laid    for 
t  w  o — a   table. 


"Take  her,"  John 
O*  the  Black  Beard 
broke  into  Wells' 
monologue,  "while 
I  gel  something  to 
eat." 


like   every   fabric- 
ated  thing    there, 
the    work    of    his 
own  hands  applied 
with   simple  tools 
to    the    raw    stuff   of  the  forest.      It  was 
covered  with  worn  oilcloth.     The  dishes 
were  tin  and  chipped  porcelain. 

His  wife  stood  by  the  stove  taking  slices 

of  fried  salmon  out  of  a  pan.   When  Morris 

seated    himself    she    put   the   plate    of   fish,   a    dish    of 

steaming  potatoes,  a  platter  of  bread  and  a  pot  of  tea 

on  the  table  between  them. 

They  began  to  eat.  Until  they  finished  nothing  but 
monosyllables  passed  between  them.  The  heat  of  the 
stove  added  to  the  beat  of  the  sun  on  the  shake  roof 
made  it  uncomfortably  warm.  A  shiny  film  of  moisture 
bedewed  the  woman's  face  when  she  drained  her  second 
cup  of  tea,  and  leaning  back  let  her  hands  rest  idly  in  her 
lap.  Morris  pushed  back  his  chair  and  began  to  fill  his 
pipe. 

Neither  was  young.  Nor  had  age  yet  laid  his  withering 
finger  upon  them.  Each  was  about  thirty,  that  debat- 
able ground,  in  the  life  of  those  who  work  hard  with  their 
hands,  when  youth  is  lost  and  middle-age  is  shadowed 
faintly  in  the  offing.  They  were  curiously  alike  for  man 
and  wife,  both  quite  fair  and  burned  to  brickish  redness 
by  sun  and  wind.  Both  were  blue-eyed,  and  the  woman's 
eyes  were  the  only  distinguishing  feature  she  possessed. 
They  were  large,  almost  violet-blue,  and  just  now  seem- 
ed wistful,  a  little  absent,  as  she  gazed  through  the  open 
doorway. 

"Isn't  it  hot  working  in  the  bush  to-day,  Dave?"  she 
asked  at  length. 

"Kinda,"  Morris  answered.  He  puffed  away  at  his 
pipe,  elbows  propped  on  the  table. 

"I  wish  there  was  some  neighbors,"  the  woman  mur- 
mured presently.  "We  aint  seen  a  soul  for  three  weeks 
except  fishermen  passing  in  boats." 

"I  suppose,"  Morris  said  slowly,  "it's  natural  we'd 
be  lonesome  in  a  place  like  this  till 
we  get  used  to  it." 

"I  don't  seem  to  get  used  to  it," 
she  replied. 

"Well,  you  will,  Jess,"  he  assured 
her  hopefully.  "Anyway  it's  better  to 
be  a  bit  lonesome  and  be  sure  of  your 
living  than  to  live  in  a  crowd  and 
worry  your  head  off  about  where  the 
next  dollar's  comin'  from." 
His  wife  smiled  faintly. 
"It's  something  not  to  worry  about 
the  rent,"  she  admitted,  "nor  about 
losingyourjobattheendof  theweek." 
"This   job's  steady  enough,"   he 
grinned.  "I  got  to  get  at  it  again." 

Morris  began  work  at   the  place 
where  he  left  off.    Carefully,  indeed 
with  a  most  extraordinary  care,  he 
picked  up  and  cast  aside  all  sorts  of 
such  stuff  as  litters  the 
floor  of  a  forest,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  stoop  and 
stare    at    the   spot    upon 
which  he    bestowed  such 
uncommon   pains.     Then 
he  would  shake  his  head 
and  mutter  inaudible  com- 
ment.   Finally  he  stood  up  and  had 
recourse  to  his  pipe.    For  a  long  time 
he  puffed    away   without    his    gaze 
shifting  from  the  ground  at  his  feet 
until  he  glanced  around  at  the  sound 
of  his  wife's  approach. 

It  was  her  custom  to  help  him  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  to  pile  for  burning 
the  brush  and  light  branches  that  fell 
before  his  axe.  She  came  up  to  him 
now.    When  her  eyes  fell  on  that  to 
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which    her    hasband's    gaze    involuntarily    turned    she 
('xclaim»'d: 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Dave  Morris,  what's  that?" 

"Looks  to  me  like  the  family  skeleton,"  he  returned 
drily. 

Mrs.   Morris  drew   nearer.     She  stared  down  at  the 
hony  framework  with  a  distinct  repulsion. 

"Ugh!"  she  said.    "Right  here  in  our  garden.    It  gives 
me  the  shivers." 

"It's  just  bones,"  Morris  grunted.     "Same  as  we  got 
inside  us.     Look.     Seems  like  he  draped  himsflf  h'tous 
that  rock  to  die.     Must'a'  been  a 
long  time  ago,  yet  it's  never  been 
disturbed.    I  been  half  the  mornin' 
pickin'  stuff  from  around  it." 

THKY  stood  talking  about  this 
strange  find,  wondering  how  the 
man—they  judged  it  to  be  the 
skeleton  of  a  man — came  to  die 
there,  how  many  seasons  his  bones 
had  lain  in  the  forest  shadows.  They 
could  not  answer,  nor  could  their 
l)ony  guest.  Time  and  weather  had 
brought  about  a  partial  collapse. 
But  no  part  was  missing.  The 
wood  rats  had  gnawed  a  bone  or 
two  but  they  had  carried  none  away. 
The  vertebrae  were  still  joined.  The 
ends  of  the  earth-stained  thigh- 
bones still  hung  in  the  pelvic  sock- 
ets. The  entire  skeleton  lay  face 
downward  over  a  small  boulder,  as  iiiiiiiiimniiimini 

if  in  death  it  had  sought  something 
permanent  to  embrace. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  the  woman  re- 
peated  plaintively.     "Right  here  in   our  garden, 
spooky.    What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"Oh,  gather  it  up  in  a  box  and  bury  it  somewhere,  I 
guess,"  Morris  replied.  "Maybe  I  ought  to  notify  the 
authorities.  But  I  don't  know  as  I  will.  They'd  only 
send  a  constable  to  ask  a  lot  of  damn  fool  questions  and 
look  as  wise  as  a  treeful  of  owls.  It's  nothin'  but  a  bunch 
of  bones,  after  all." 

Morris  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  skeleton  for  a  min- 
ute. Then  he  said  to  his  wife  that  he  would  get  a  box,  and 
started  for  the  house.  She  followed  him  as  if  fearful  to  be 
left  alone  with  that  mute  reminder  of  what  all  life  comes 
to  in  the  end.  And  when  her  husband  found  the  sort  of 
box  he  wanted  she  did  not  return  with  him.  She  sat 
down  on  the  threshold  of  the  cabin,  and  looked  absently 
across  the  narrow  channel  that  separated  Sorrowful  Is- 
land from  the  mainland  shore.  The  wistful  look  grew  in 
her  blue  eyes.  Her  slight  shoulders  sagged.  Her  mouth 
drooped  at  the  corners. 

Morris  picked  up  the  bones  gingerly.  Supported  for 
years  by  moss  and  leafmold,  all  the  gathered  detritus  of 
the  woods  which  had  made  it  a  cushion,  the  skeleton 
came  to  pieces  at  his  touch.  The  skull  rolled  aside.  Its 
eyeless  sockets,  empty  nasal  orifice  and  slack  lower  jaw 
seemed  to  grin  at  Morris  with  a  mockery  of  his  unspoken 
questions.  They  were  mere  bones,  but  once  they  had 
been  sentient,  clothed  with  flesh  that  knew  passion  and 
pain,  and  they  had  come  untimely  to  this  pass — how  else 
would  a  man  lie  stark  in  the  hushed  forest  till  his  flesh 
rotted  and  his  bones  grew  bleached  and  brittle?  Morris 
could  only  reconstruct  imaginatively  a  theory  to  fit  the 
case,  and  he  felt  a  wonder  and  a  great  curiosity.  But  he 
could  get  no  answer  from  those  jumbled  bones,  and  the 
queer  feeling  that  came  over  him  when  he  held  the  skull 
for  a  moment  in  his  hand  made  him  hurry  the  task. 

He  carried  the  box  away  to  the  far  end  of  the  island, dug 
a  hole  and  buried  the  skeleton — all  jumbled  together  in 
what  had  been  a  wooden  container  of  canned  goods.  He 
piled  rocks  over  the  filled  hole. 

"There,  that's  done,"  he  said  to  himself  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  clearing. 

He  lit  his  pipe  and  set  to  his  interrupted  work,  slashing 
down  brush,  felUng  small  trees,  grubbing  out  roots, 
piling  the  accumulation  in  a  heap  to  be  burned.  As  he 
worked  he  would  pause  now  and  then  to  glance  at  the 
rock  over  which  he  had  found  the  skeleton  draped  in  that 
peculiar,  suggestive  posture.  Suggestive  of  what? 
Morris  could  not  say.  The  skeleton  and  the  rock  seemed 
jointly  the  possessors  of  some  secret.  Morris  was  tantal- 
ized by  a  vague  impression  that  there  was  some  signi- 
ficance in  finding  a  skeleton  bowed  over  a  rock,  but  what 
it  might  signify  he  had  no  idea  whatever.  He  had  scraped 
away  all  the  litter  about  the  rock,  cut  down  all  the  brush. 
He  took  some  pains  to  make  bare  all  the  earth  immediate- 
ly surrounding  that  stone  so  that  it  stood  forth  like  a 
mark — as  if  indeed  Morris  was  mindful  to  regard  it  as  a 
mark.  He  was  piling  stuff  well  aside  from  this  space  and 
he  kept  adding  to  this  pile  as  he  freed  the  land  foot  by 
foot  with  sweat  and  effort  from  the  ancient  dominion  of 
the  forest,  the  green,  tangled  mask  of  undergrowth — the 
first  step  in  converting  the  soil  to  ordered  production. 

He  set  fire  to  this  pile  a  little  later.  When  the  smoke 
went  billowing  out  through  the  trees  his  wife  came  up 
from  the  cabin. 


■  Where'd  you  put  ii.' '  she  aaked  in  a  curiously  subdued 
tone. 

"Up  at  the  other  end,"  he  indicated  the  direction  with 
a  jerk  of  his  head. 

As  he  slashed  down  brush  and  saplings  his  wife  gath- 
ered what  lay  within  her  strength  to  move  and  piled  it  on 
the  fire.  They  worked  steadily,  with  scarcely  a  pause  to 
talk,  until  afternoon  was  far  gone.  Then  Mrs.  Morris 
went  to  the  cabin  to  cook  supper.  Morris  puttered  around 
among  his  growing  vegetables,  pulling  a  weed  here,  hoe- 
int;  earth  about  the  root  of  a  plant  there,     stopping  now 
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The  Tiger  of  Cawnpore 

f  NDIA  in  the  colorful  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  before  the  days  of  steamboats 
*  and  railroads  and  telegraph.  India,  the  far  flung  outpost  of  commercial  endeavour. 
Such  are  the  days  about  which  W.  A.  Fraser  weaves  his  story  "Caste."  Here  appears 
that  tiger-like  Nana  Sahib,  the  wild  beast  of  Cawnpore,  but  then  a  young  man  before 
the  black  record  had  besmirched  him.  It  is  a  colorful,  alluring  tale  of  Britain's  great 
eastern  Empire,  told  by  a  master  story-teller,  of  the  land  he  knows  and  understands. 
"Caste"  will  commence  in  the  October  1st  issue,  and  will  run  four  issues. 
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and  then  to  regard  it  all  with  a  mild  satisfaction.  There 
was  a  strange  sense  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  stuff  grow, 
a  curiously  well-defined  .sense  of  security  in  the  possession 
of  this  coastwise  island  upon  which  he  had  reared  a  roof  of 
his  own,  whereon  he  was  growing  foodstuffs,  about  which 
he  was  beginning  to  weave  a  dream  of  independence. 

AND  when  the  supper  call  sounded  he  strode  toward 
the  cabin,  halting  as  he  did  at  noon  for  a  backward 
look  when  he  came  to  the  clearing's  edge.  His  gaze 
travelled  slowly  over  the  small  space  he  had  opened  in  the 
ninety  acres  of  wooded  island,  came  to  fixity  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  that  day  laid  bare  the  skeleton. 

"Anyway,  it's  better  than  a  job  in  town,"  he  said  with 
emphasis;  and  repeated,  with  the  scorn  of  the  man 
emancipated  from  a  futureless  vista  of  wage-working,  "A 
job — in  town." 

Morris  was  aware  that  his  wife  did  not  quite  see  eye  to 
eye  with  him  in  this.  Or  rather  he  understood  dimly  that 
while  her  spirit  embraced  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
home  in  the  face  of  difficulties  her  flesh  sometimes  re- 
belled. She  suffered  from  a  feeling  of  being  shut  away 
from  all  life.  He  could  grasp  that  because  it  was  a  feeling 
he  experienced  now  and  then  himself  on  this  lonely  island 
fronting  the  long  roll  of  the  Gulf  seas,  huddling  against 
a  shore  jealously  guarded  by  somber  forests  and  backed 
by  a  rampart  of  gi'eat  mountains. 

Morris'  forefathers  had  been  pioneering  folk,  seeking 
through  three  generations  new  places  to  root  their  feet  in 
the  soil.  Neither  isolation  nor  the  enormous  labor  of 
clearing  wooded  land  had  discouraged  them.  His  great 
grandfather  had  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies. 
His  grandfather  had  shifted  northward,  hewed  himself 
a  homestead  out  of  the  maples  of  Ontario.  His  own  father 
had  spent  thirty  years  in  stubborn  contention  with  frosts 
and  hail  and  insect  pests,  clinging  to  a  half-section  of 
Wheatland  in  Manitoba.  Morris  himself  had  departed 
early  from  the  way  of  his  forbears  in  that  he  had  learned 
a  trade  and  sought  his  living  in  towns.  And  in  the  face  of 
industrial  pressure  he  had  been  driven  back  to  the  land, 
had  turned  instinctively  to  land  that  was  virgin,  as  if  to 
subdue  it  to  ordered  uses  was  a  hereditary  task. 

But  his  wife  came  of  different  stock.  If,  like  her  hus- 
band's people,  her  own  had  migrated  in  three  generations 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  they  had  shifted  onlyfrom 
town  to  town,  frqm  marketplace  to  marketplace,  arriv- 
ing there  only  after  other  men  had  blazed  the  trail,  made 
roads,  put  land  to  the  plow,  created  streets  and  harnessed 
waterpowers  and  set  the  wheels  of  industry  spinning. 
His  wife's  instincts  were  the  sort  that  rLse  naturally  from 
long-practised  gregariousness. 

Sitting  over  his  pipe  after  supper  Morris  watched  his 
wife.  He  had  suddenly  become  aware  of  a  different 
quality  of  nervousness  about  her.  He  wished  he  had 
bundled  that  skeleton  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  at  once 
and  kept  still  about  his  find.  He  was  not  an  analytical 
man  but  he  knew  his  wife,  and  he  foresaw  complications. 
These  were  not  long  in  coming. 

In  the  night  he  was  wakened  by  a  frantic  clutch  at  his 
arm.    He  could  feel  his  wife  quaking  beside  him. 

"What's  that?"  she  whispered  tensely.  "What's  that?" 

Morris  raised  his  head.  A  westerly  had  begun  to  blow. 
The  marching  seas  flung  themselves  against  the  island 


shore,  boom — boom,  with  a  growling  undertone  running 
between  the  break  of  each  wave.  The  wind  droned  high 
in  the  fir  tops.  There  was  a  sibilant  rustle  and  shiver  in 
the  agitated  thickets  alongshore.  Under  the  sable  robe 
of  night  the  rumble  of  the  waves,  wind  sighing  in  the 
trees,  the  minor  voices  of  a  gathering  storm — that  was 
all. 

"Don't  hear  nothin',"  he  said.    "What  was  it?" 
"I  don't  know,  I  guess  I  was    asleep  and    woke  up 
scared.    It's  spookier  here  than  ever,  at  night." 

"Tain't  any  spookier  than  a  back  alley  in  Vancouver 
would  be  at  midnight,"  Morris  grum- 
bled. He  was  suddenly  free  from 
drowsiness,  alert  to  all  the  murmur- 
ings  in  that  dark  forest.  They  were 
ghostly  sounds,  faint  scrapings  of 
branch  to  branch,  of  leaf  to  leaf,  agi- 
tated by  that  melancholy  wind.  He 
felt  his  wife  huddle  closer  to  him  while 
he  listened.  He  put  his  arm  over  her. 
"There,  there,"  he  said  soothingly. 
"All  them's  natural  noises,  Jessie.  Go 
to  sleep." 

"I  keep  thinkin'  about  that  skele- 
ton," she  whimpered.  "Makes  me 
feel  like  I'd  laid  down  in  a  graveyard. 
I  wonder  if  it  was  a  murder?" 

"Quit  thinkin'  such  fool  things,  " 
he  admonished  gently. 

For  a  long  time  he  could  tell  by  the 
uncommon  tension  of  her  body  that 
she    was    awake    and    listening  and  ' 
troubled.     But   his   own  drowsiness 
presently  returned  and  overpowered 
him.     When  he  wakened  again  his 
wife  was  cooking  breakfast  and  the 
sun  blazed  gloricusly  through  the  uncurtained  windows. 
Left  to  himself  Morris  would  perhaps  have  forgotten 
that   skeleton   forthwith.     But    he   was    not   permitted 
to   forget.     In  the  daytime  when  light  bathed  Sorrowful 
Island  even  to  its  shadowiest  recesses  under  the  heavy 
standing  timber,  when  the  hot  sun  blazed  in  the  clearing, 
his  wife's  spirits  expanded.    She  worked  in  the  house  or 
with  her  husband,  forgetting,  or  at  least  gaining  tempor- 
ary immunity  from  the  overpowering  sense  of  solitude 
that  so  often  oppressed  her. 

But  when  night  shut  down  it  was  different,  or  when  a 
storm,  banked  the  sky  with  low  clouds  that  spat  gray 
lines  Tjf  rain  and  the  wind  whined  among  the  trees  and 
rattled  the  cabin  windows;  when  all  the  Gulf  and  the 
mainland  coast  was  a  dull  reach  of  mist  and  shifting 
vapors;  on  days  like  that  and  in  the  inky  nights,  unlighted 
by  the  moon,  Morris  knew  with  a  curious  certainty  that 
his  wife  suffered,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  solitude  and  a 
victim  to  forebodings. 

She  was  afraid.  Fear  stood  always  at  her  elbow,  ready 
to  clutch  her  without  rhyme  or  reason.  She  would  scarce- 
ly stay  ten  minutes  alone  in  the  clearing  in  broad  day. 
She  would  not  step  beyond  the  light  from  the  house  door 
after  dark.  She  did  not  complain.  She  did  not  say  she 
was  afraid.  She  denied  it  at  first,  like  a  child  that  dreads 
a  scolding  for  its  foolish  fears.  In  the  end  she  admitted, 
what  Morris  knew,  that  she  dreaded  something.  Some 
vague  distress  afflicted  her.    She  did  not  know  why. 

"It's  spooky  here,  Dave.  It  don't  feel  right,"  she  de- 
clared when  he  tried  to  reason  away  this  unreasonable 
feeling.    "I  can't  help  it."  i 

"But  that's  crazy,"  he  protested.  "That's  like  a  kid 
getting  all  googly-eyed  over  some  old  woman's  ghost 
stories.    There's  nothin'  here  to  hurt." 

"I  krfow  that,"  she  answered  patiently.    "It  ain't  any- 
thing real.     It's  just  a  feeling.     It  comes  over  me  when 
I'm  alone,  or  when  it  gets  dark." 
"Land  alive,"  Morris  grunted, 
to  be  afraid  in  the  dark." 

"Ain't  you — ever?"  she  asked. 
"Course  not,"  he  declared  stoutly. 
But  this  was  no  longer  strictly  true.  Feeling  is  a  con- 
tagion that  leaps  from  heart  to  heart.  Fear  is  the  most  : 
radio-active  of  emotions.  It  is  like  an  emanation  of  evil 
— the  poison  gas  of  the  mind.  Morris  was  no  more  su- 
perstitious  than  the  average  man.  But  he  presently  be- 
gan to  feel  less  sure  of  himself,  less  matter-of-factly  un- 
conscious when  he  had  occasion  to  go  about  Sorrowful 
after  dark  shut  down.  He  would  find  himself  in  the 
blackest  part  of  the  woods  wanting  to  look  back  over  his 
shoulder,  to  listen,  feeling  uneasy.  He  became  acutely 
sensitive  to  sounds.  The  crack  of  a  breaking  limb  startled 
him.  To  stand  on  the  beach  close-wrapped  in  the  dark- 
ness hearing  the  shock  and  grumble  of  breaking  seas,  to 
listen  to  the  subdued  voices  of  the  forest  complaining  in  a 
gale,  gave  him  a  strange  sense  of  being  surrounded  by 
the  unseen,  by  the  inexplicable,  which  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  translated  into  some  threatening  reality. 

Then  he  would  frown  and  think  harshly  of  his  wife,  and 
curse  the  skeleton  as  the  starting-point  of  these  morbid 
fancies. 

"Damn  bag    o'  bones,"  he  would  mutter.    "Wisht  I  ^ 
hadn't  let  Jessie  lay  eyes  on  it." 


'you're  old  enough  not 
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As  a  concession  to  this  factor  he  resurrected  the  box 
containing  the  skeleton  and  rather  shamefacedly — for  he 
was  aware  of  a  certain  childishness  in  the  act — took  it 
half  a  mile  to  sea  and  sank  it  in  forty  fathoms  of  Gulf 
water.  He  had  hope  that  this  would  rid  Sorrowful  Island 
of  its  Jonah,  kill  the  jinx,  break  the  hoodoo — he  expressed 
it  variously. 

But  the  cause  lay  deeper  than  those  ancient  bones  and 
it  was  beyond  Dave  Morris  to  fathom.  All  he  knew  was 
that  his  wife  had  lost  her  nerve.  She  had  become  a  prey 
to  fears  and  fancies  which  by  some  obscure  psychological 
process  were  slowly  fastening  upon  him.  She  blamed  it 
upon  something  malign,  some  sinister  influence  in  or  on 
or  about  the  island  itself. 

Morris  scouted  that  conclusion.  It  was  unthinkable  to 
him.  To  blame  green  timber  and  good  brown  earth  for  an 
oppre.ssion  of  the  mind.  Out  of  the  soil  came  everything 
that  a  man  used,  needed,  or  deserved.  He  grew  hot  and 
indignant  over  this  implied  slander  upon  the  soil  that 
promised  to  feed  them,  that  gave  warrant  against  future 
necessity.  He  came  as  near  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  as  it 
was  in  the  man  to  quarrel  with  anything  he  cared  for. 
And  he  got  in  his  boat  at  the 
closeof  one  of  these  lop-sided  dis- 
cussions and  went  away  along  to 
Pender  Harbor  to  buy  wedges 
and  stumping-powder. 

The  afternoon  was  half  spent 
befor*  he  started.  Tidal  cur- 
rents and  a  garrulous  post- 
master delayed  him.  It  was  dark 
when  he  beached  his  rowboat. 
There  was  a  light  in  the  kitchen. 
He  found  Jessie  sitting  in  a  cor- 
ner behind  the  cookstove  crying 
hysterically.  It  took  him  an 
hour  to  quiet  her,  to  get  her  into 
bed.  He  sat  beside  the  bed 
another  hour  watching  uneasily 
the  spasmodic  jerk  of  her  hands, 
the  nervous,  uncertain  intake 
and  exhalation  of  her  breath 
long  after  she  fell  asleep. 

Sitting  over  a  cold  supper  he 
brooded  his  way  to  a  solution — 
which  he  offered  to  his  wife  in 
the  morning. 

OFF  SHORE  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Fraser  River,  drift- 
ing to  the  end  of  a  sockeye  net, 
one  unit  of  a  fleet  a  thousand 
strong  reaping  the  annual  sal- 
mon harvest  that  begins  in  late 
•luly,  Morris  would  look  at  the 
bobbing  float  lanterns,  the  glow- 
worm lights  from  porthole  and 
'■abin  window,  and  he  would 
look  away  through  the  dark  to 
where  Sorrowful  Island  lay 
down  below  the  horizon.  He 
could  see  it  quite  distinctly  at 
times  though  it  was  far  beyond 
the  range  of  his  eye  either  in 
darkness  or  daylight.  He  would 
lie  in  his  narrow  bunk,  rising  and 
falling  and  lurching  in  the  Gulf 
swell  or  the  wash  of  passing 
steamers,  and  a  pessimistic  reck- 
oning of  his  possible  earnings  in 
the  short  fishing  season  would 
mingle  with  a  vision  of  the  clear- 
ing on  Sorrowful,  of  his  neg- 
lected garden  contending  with 
the  weeds,  his  abandoned  cabin 
huddling  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  He  would  project  a 
vista  of  the  future  and  see  all 
the  Island  cleared,  set  to  garden 
and  orchard — all  but  a  park-like 
grove  of  great  tree^s  and  an 
emerald  square  of  grass  sur- 
rounding a  comfortable  house. 
It  was  a  pleasant  picture  to  con- 
template while  the  salmon 
tangled  them.selves  in  the  nine 
hundred  feet  of  linen  mesh 
strung  from  the  end  of  his  launch 
like    an    enormous    tennis    net. 

He  would  be  glad  to  get  back  whether  the  salmon  run 
was  good  or  bad.  He  had  hated  to  leave  Sorrowful  Is- 
land, even  for  the  dual  purpose  of  earning  a  few  dollars 
and  trying  the  medicine  of  change  for  his  wife's  sake.  He 
hoped  Jessie  would  not  be  nervous  when  they  went  back 
to  Sorrov  fulr  It  was  just  being  lonesome-nobody  with- 
in miles — and  her  always  used  to  towns.  Anyway  they 
wouldn't  be  finding  skeletons  in  the  bush  every  day. 

Morris  frequently  speculated  upon  that  bony  habitant 
—  one  of  the  early  settlers— a  regular  old-timer— he 
would  grow  facetious.     Neverthelesss  now  and  then  he 


would  think  seriously  about  this  framework  of  a  man  and 
wonder.    Who  was  he?  What  had  happened  him? 

Things  like  that  would  pop  into  his  mind  at  unexpected 
times.  And  it  annoyed  him  that  they  could  go  no  farther. 
Sometimes  he  wished  that  he  had  reported  his  find  to  the 
Provincial  police.  Then  he  could  have  discussed  the 
mystery  with  all  and  sundry.  As  it  was  he  suffered  the 
irritation  of  being  compelled  to  keep  silence  upon  a  mat- 
ter which  he  was  bursting  to  talk  about,  to  discuss  and 
speculate  upon  publicly.  He  could  not  talk  about  it  to 
his  wife.  Mention  of  that  skeleton  to  Jessie  was  taboo .  . 
He  did  not  want  to  revive  in  her  that  groundless  fear,  that 
strange  uneasiness.  Morris  was  determined  to  make 
Sorrowful  Island  a  home  and  a  security  against  the  sordid 
want  of  the  past.  He  would  clear  that  land  and  cultivate 
it  no  matter  if  there  were  a  skeleton  under  every  bush. 
He  came  of  people  whose  feet  were  rooted  in  the  soil.  To 
own,  to  clear  and  cultivate  land  was  instinctive  with  him, 
an  instinct  all  the  stronger  for  having  been  long  re- 
pressed. 

Also  he  loved  his  wife.  He  wanted  her  partnership,  her 
complete   accord   in    this  Sorrowful  Island  undertaking. 


"What  did  you  find,  Dave?"  she  asked  breath- 
lessly.    "Buried    treasure"  he    said    solemnly. 
"Look." 


When  it  was  time  to  go  back  he  wanted  her  to  go  cheer- 
fully, without  forebodings  of  any  sort.  He  was  not  ex- 
actly a  brilliant  man,  but  he  knew  that  people  forget  fear 
and  pain  as  well  as  other  things.  So  he  did  not  once 
mention  the  skeleton  to  Jessie,  no  matter  how  often  and 
uselessly  he  speculated  upon  the  mystery  of  those  bleached 
bones. 


On  a  day  late  in  August  a  northwest  gale  came  whoop- 
ing down  the  Gulf  and  turned  the  salmon  fleet  back  be- 
fore they  had  cleared  the  rips  where  the  river  current  met 
the  incoming  tide.  The  storm  broke  with  thunder  and 
lightning  and  racing  clouds.  The  clouds  vanished  over- 
night but  the  wind  harried  the  Gulf  all  next  day  under  a 
clear  sky.  The  fishermen  lay  in  the  river,  in  the  delta 
sloughs.  When  they  cocked  their  ears  to  the  whistle  of 
the  wind  they  were  well  content  to  be  there,  to  mend  nets 
in  the  sunshine,  to  smoke  and  gossip. 

Morris  had  overhauled  his  gear.  He  had  gathered  and 
piled  firewood  at  the  door  of  the  shack  where  he  lived. 
His  wife  was  away  helping  another  fisherman's  wife  make 
clothes  for  an  expected  baby.  Morris  found  time  heavy 
on  his  hands.  He  wandered  restlessly  down  to  the  float 
where  his  boat  was  tied  cheek  by  jowl  with  half  a  dozen 
others. 

In  the  craft  rubbing  gunwales  with  his  own  two  men 
sat  talking.  One  dangled  his  legs  over  the  coaming. 
The  other  had  made  a  seat  for  his  angular  frame  in  the 
bight  of  a  coiled  rope.  Morris  joined  them  for  lack  of 
better  employment. 

JOHN  o'  the  Black  Beard,  who 
sat  in  the  coil  of  rope,  was 
six  foot  two  overall  and  about 
fourteen  inches  beam,  which 
would  be  a  seaman's  way  of  say- 
ing that  for  his  height  he  was 
very  spare.  He  was  an  old  man. 
For  thirty-two  years — he  would 
sometimes  remark  in  a  superior 
manner  to  younger  men — he  had 
fished  salmon,  halibut,  cod,  and 
herring  anywhere  between  Puget 
Sound  and  Yakutat  Bay.  He 
had  done  other  things  too,  not  so 
legitimate,  if  water-front  gossip 
were  credible.  And  he  looked  as 
if  these  yarns  might  be  true.  He 
had  a  long,  scraggy  moustache, 
deep-set  eyes,  a  hooked  thin 
nose,  and  a  short  pointed  beard 
— whereby  he  had  gotten  his 
name.  But  the  beard  was  no- 
longer  black.  Like  his  thinning 
hair  it  was  a  grizzly  gray.  And 
his  face  was  thin  and  brown  and 
full  of  fine,  deep  lines.  Mostly 
he  was  a  silent  man,  who  dis- 
coursed in  brief  growls.  But 
this  day  he  was  unreeling  to  his 
companion  the  tale  of  a  storm 
recalled  by  the  screaming  wind 
above.  He  grunted  to  Morris 
and  went  on  with  his  story. 

Afterward  Morris  could  never 
quite  determine  what  obscure 
impulse,  what  inner  compulsion 
led  him  into  confidences.  Men 
with  nothing  else  to  do  have 
foregathered  and  spun  yarns, 
true  and  otherwise,  since  the 
world  began.  .\t  any  rate  he 
presently  found  himself  telling 
how  he  found  the  skeleton  on 
Sorrowful  Island.  And  he  did  not 
mark  at  the  time  how  instantly 
he  fixed  the  attention  of  John 
o' the  Black  Beard  and  the  other 
man. 

"Uh-huh,"  John  remarked 
when  Morris  had  finished.  "The- 
whole  coast's  a  boneyard,  for 
that  matter.  There  wasn't 
nothing  but  bones,  eh?  No 
clothes?  No  rusty  old  gun  or 
anything,  eh?" 

There  hadn't  been.    Just  the 
skeleton  bent  over  that  rock,  as 
if  he  had  embraced  it  in  his  death 
agony.      John    o'    Black    Beard 
wandered  off  to  other  subjects, 
fishing,  the  iniquity  of  the  can- 
nery operators.     But   now   and 
then  he  threw  out  a  casual  re- 
mark   about    Morris'    skeleton, 
and  Morris  would  embellish  his 
tale  with  such  details  as  occurred 
to   him.     The   other   man   said 
nothing.    He  sucked  at  his  pipe  and  listened. 
Presently  Jessie  Morris  hailed  her  husband. 
"Dinner's  ready,  Dave." 

Morris  heaved  himself  out  of  the  fishboat  and  walked 
away  to  his  meal.  The  two  men  looked  after  him  silently 
until  he  entered  his  shack.  Then  they  looked  at  each 
other.  A  curious  light  began  to  glimmer  in  John  o' 
the  Black  Beard's  deep-set  old  eyes.  Wells  got  down  off 
the  coaming.  He  pointed  his  pipe  at  John  like  a  pistol. 
"Say,  look  a  here,"  he  pitched  his  voice  low,  hut  it  was 
Continued  on  page  58 
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Merchantmen  on  the  Seven  Seas 
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iWKNTV   (lays  out  from   r'anamu 
and  in  all  that  heaving  expanse  we 
have  not  sighted  another  ship.   Far 

over  to  port  is  the  black,  jagged  outline  of 

Rapa  Island,  an  almost  forgotten  volcanic 

height,  away  out  here  in  mid-Pacific,  rising 

sheer   from    the   ocean 

floor.  Kven  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  miles 

we  can   make  out  the 

hungry  leaping  of  the 

surf.    It  is  sinister  in  its 

loneliness.  Behind,  the 

sky  is  a  vivid  uncanny 

green,  for  we  have  had 

troubled  weather   and 

nature   loves   to   paint 

sea  and  sky  in  accord 

with  her  moods. 

"Sailing  Directions" 

gives  us  some  informa- 
tion  about   the   place; 

not  much,  but  sufficient 

to  set  our  fancy  going. 
".  .      there  live  about 

170    natives    and    one 

Frenchman     the   chief 

product  is  taro  root .  . 

a  French  warship  visits 
the  place  four  times  a 
year    ..." 

Picture  that  solitary 
Caul — an  old  boule- 
vardier,  perhaps — who, 
years  past,  was  wont  to 
sit  within  cry  of  the 
Are  de  Triomphe  and 
watch  the  colorful  life 
of  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  E!ys6es  in  the 
golden  October  sun- 
light of  his  beloved 
Paris!  How  he  must 
dream,  that  French- 
man, in  his  little  king- 
dom, amid  the  bronze- 
skinned  remnants  of  a 
dying  race ,.      ! 

But  the  mate  will  have  none  of  this.  He  snorts  in  deri- 
sion when  I  unfold  my  fancy. 

"Not  him!"  he  declares  emphatically.  "You'll  never 
drag  a  true  boulevardier  away  from  the  streets  of  Paris  to 
rot  out  here  in  this  God-forsaken  stretch  of  water!  More 
likely  he  is  some  glorified  plumber  obscurely  re- 
lated to  the  government  who  thought  he  could 
make  a  wad  of  easy  money  sweating  the  niggers! 
Why,  here,  I'll  bet  if  you  landed  on  Rapa  you'd 
see  a  porky  little  Frog  dressed  in  a  pareu  and  a 
straw  hat  with  a  couple  of  native  wives  and  an 
odd  half-dozen  of  pot-bellied  brown  kids .  .    and 
you    couldn't    pry  him  loose  from  Rapa  with  a 
siege  gun!" 

Perhaps  he  is  right.    I  hope  not. 

A  BOARD  ship,  things  run   smoothly.     There 
^^  have  been  no  complaints  and  the  food  has 
been  excellent.     The  water  issue  was  restricted 
for  a  few  days  as  a  precautionary  measure 
for  we  are  4,000  miles   from  Panama,  but 
the  pump  is  again  open  and  the  supply  no 
longer  is  supervised. 

To-night,  I  sit  in  a  deck-chair  out  under 
the  stars,  and  dream.  What  a  compact  and 
mteresting  little  world  is  a  ship.  Forty-odd 
men  living  together  in  a  space  so  confined 
that  the  faults  and  virtues  of  each  are  as 
visible  to  his  fellows  as  the  clothes  he  wears. 
There  is  such  diversity  in  character  and 
type. 

An  hour  ago  a  few  of  us  were  in  Cameron's 
cabin.  It  was  the  usual  evening  gathering 
—Cameron.  Mac,  the  Chief,  the  Third, 
Sparks  and  myself.  Cameron  is  a  bit  of  a 
blade  and  his  cabin  fittings  reflect  it.  Rose 
shaded  lights,  a  thin  stripe  of  gilt  on  the 
moulding,  silken  cushions,  a  few  photos  of 
■extraordinarily  pretty  girls  suitably  framed, 
and  artificial  flowers  in  a  silver  vase.  It 
was  the  after-dinner  hour.  We  lounged 
comfortably,  smoking.  The  conversation 
■drifted,  as  inevitably  it  will  with  sailormen, 
to  women.  Opinions  were  exchanged, 
challenged  or  accepted.  They  had  met 
women  of  all  the  world,  these  wanderers, 
and  although  their  experiences  had  been 
mainly  witb  the  type  which  frequents  the 
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docks  of  great  sea-ports  they  were  amazingly  lenient. 
But  it  remained  for  the  Cameron  to  express  the  thought 
that  was  deep  within  all — and  it  seemed  peculiarly  fitting 


that  he,  the  sensualist' 
should  voice  it,  for  it  was 
the  simple  creed  of  simple 
men,  washed  clean  by  the 
sea. 

"Woman,"  said  he,  "is 
God's  visible  sign  of  re- 
demption." 

The  "Proper  Twister" 

PECULIARITIES  and 
i  traits  are  as  accentu- 
ated in  the  fo'castle  as    in 

y.      Boxendale      (Sparks) 

and    Norman    R.    Raine. 

Below.    W.    Taylor,    2nd 

Male  of  the  "Pioneer." 


the  saloon.  Two  days  ago  I  walked  aft  t<' 
glance  at  the  patent  log  on  the  poop.  Qn 
number  five  hatch  sat  a  seaman  off  watch- 
He  was  the  hardest  case  in  the  sailors'  fo'- 
castle— "a  proper  twister"  the  Mate  called 
him — a  man  for  whom  life  held  no  keener 
joy  than  a  drunken  row 
with  the  scum  of  a  wild 
sea  port;  yet  there  he 
sat,  oblivious  of  all  save 
the  book  he  held  —  a 
book  that  I  recognized 
as  one  I  had  sent  into 
the  fo'castle  some  time 
before.  The  print  was 
so  fine  as  to  make  read- 
ing an  effort,  yet  here 
was  this  salt-bitten 
rover  up  to  his  scrubby 
ears  in  the  delicate 
beauty  of  "A  Midsum 
mer  Night's  Dream"' 
His  face  as  he  read  was 
a  study.  Lowering 
brow,  ugly  smashed 
nose,  twisted  mouth 
all  bespoke  intense  con- 
centration. At  certain 
passages  he  tongufd 
the  words,  his  pale  eyp> 
sparkled  and  his  grub 
by  forefinger  jabbed  at 
the  page.  He  is  but  one 
of  many  ship-board  in- 
congruities. 

There  is  weather  in 
the  air.  The  Second 
Engineer  says  so,  and 
generally  he  is  wrong — 
but  this  time  the  baro- 
meter is  his  ally — and 
the  sky.  It  is  a  yellow- 
green  of  most  unplea," 
ant  hue  with  a  streak  of 
lean  red  at  the  horizon. 
Overhead  are  scurry- 
ing rain-clouds  and  the 
force  that  propels  them 
is  wild  and  strong.    Yes,  we  are  in  for  a  blow! 

It  came.  For  two  days  we  have  been  plunging  through 
it— no  sights  taken— the  sun  invisible — wet,  dark  days 
and  wild  black  nights!  We  have  lost  forty  tons  of  coal 
from  the  after  well-deck — swept  away  by  a  single  sea. 

Look  for'ard!  A  great  smashing  grey-beard 
fills  the  ship  to  the  waist  with  creaming  brine!  It 
boils  about  the  ladders  and  before  the  spouting 
scuppers  can  clear  it  a  thud,  and  another  i^ 
aboard!  Up— up— go  the  bows.  .  NOW  THEN! 
a  tremefidous  sheet  of  spume,  the  surge  of  tons 
of  green  water  on  the  rolling  deck  again  her 
bows  are  buried  and  she  rises  dripping  white! 

The  whole  frail  shell  of  her  trembles  at  intervals 
to  the  racing  of  the  screw.  Far  below,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  stokers  slip  and  curse  on  the 
polished  fire-hole  plates  and  bruise  themselves 
fearfully  against  the  bulkheads.  Like  tortured 
pigmies  they  seem,  bodies  black  and  glistening 
with  sweat  in  the  glare  of  the  furnaces. 

The  vessel  is  tumbling  so  that  I  have  difficulty 
in  hitting  the  keys  of  my  typewriter.  Salt  spray 
rattles  like  birdshot  on  the  saloon  ports  and 
streams  down  the  glass.  The  song  of  the  gale  is 
deafening. 

All  morning  I  have  been  on  the  deserted  deck. 

These  are  the  days  to  make  the  blood  race! ... 

Great,  vivid,  shouting  days!.  .  .  .  men  clinging  to 
decks  and  houses  with  bire  toes  and  bursting 
fingers ....  all  about,  the  thunder  of  half-mile  seas .  mad! 
smashing!,  .thrilling  in  their  wildness!.  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  salt  drift! .  .  faces  numb  with  the  sting  of  needle 
spray . . . . ! 

Ten  thousand  devils  shriek  through  the  funnel  stays 
beating  into  the  lungs  buffetting.  strangling — so  that 
there  is  a  constant  fight  for  breath!  It  is  blinding!,  vital' 
.  elemental.  .  time,  distance,  proportion  are  lost  in  the 
sweep  of  the  gale!  Down.  .  down,  into  the  trough 
now  on  the  crest  of  a  dizzy  peak,  with  the  swing  of  the 
ponderous  combers  towering  on  every  side.  .  Screaming 
albat.>-oss,  the  souls  of  dead  sailors,  wheel  and  swoop  into 
the  very  teeth  of  the  blow  ...  HOLD  ON! ....  here  comes 
a  big  one! .  .  Lord!  see  it  smoke!  the  fo'castle  is  lost  in  the 
smother! 

1  am  soaked  to  the  skin,  along  with  most  people  aboard, 
but  no  one  seems  to  mind.  The  Steward's  force  is  sweep- 
ing up  broken  crockery  in  the  pantry.    The  French-Can- 
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adian  deck  boy 
is  in  his  bunl^, 
sicl<  as  death. 

Ah,  this  is  liv- 
ing!     Life   and 
action  in  every 
breathandatom 
of  the  storm!.  . 
and  there  is  col- 
or, too,  even  in 
this  drab  chaos 
of  sea  and  reel- 
ing sky!  Far  on 
the  horizon, 
Neptune's 
White    Horse 
Cavalry  ride  in 
endless    squad- 
rons to  the  edge 
of    the    world! 
The  wind,  howl- 
ling,     whining,     moaning     and    scream- 
ing  again   spreads    a  great    number    of 
weird  tales  of  lonely  ships  battling  in  the 
freezing  seas  off  wild  Cape  Horn — for  it  is 
a  dreaded  Southerly  Buster,  this  gale,  and 
in  its  desperate  path  has  laid  in  ruin  many 
a  tiny  atoll  in  the  wastes  of  the  Southern 
Ocean! 

Who  would  live  ashore  when  such  days 
as  these  stamp  wide  across  the  universe! 
Doors  are  slamming!  Men  are  shouting 
hut  cannot  be  heard!  Cascading  seas  are 
leaping  with  wind-drunk  fury  on  the 
decks! 

Mac.  has  just  looked  in,  his  oifskins 
streaming  and  the  salt  drops  rolling  down 
his  reddened  face.  He  wishes  me  to  join 
him  on  the  bridge.  Righto.  Mac!  Be  up 
in  a  minute! 

The  Sky  and   the  Orient 


/'"iNCE  more,  a  smooth  sea-night  and 
^^  the  old  ship  rolling  along  under  the 
glinting  sky-dust.  The  Southern  Cross 
sparkles  low  in  the  heavens,  straight  over 
the  rail  on  the  port  beam.  The  moon  is 
not  yet  up  and  phosphorescent  scimitars 
curl  gracefully  from  under  the  bows. 

It  is  warm.  The  Chief  has  shed  his 
tunic  and  sits  in  his  singlet,  a  dim  white 
blur  in  the  depths  of  his  deck  chair.  He 
leans  back  and  blows  smoke  rings.  His 
head  stays  uptilted,  in  silent  contempla- 
tion of  that  star-hung  space.  There  will 
be  a  yarn  forthcoming,  presently.  .  .  . 
hello!.  .  here  it  is!  His  head  is  back  to 
normal    but   his  eyes  are  still   lost  in  stellar  distances. 

"D'you  know.  "  he  pau.ses.  " — I  have  often  thought 
.  how  like  is  that  great  dome  above.  .  to  the  most  inter- 
esting race  on  earth  the  Chinese.  See  the  points  they 
have  in  common.  Their  mystery — or  mysticism — how- 
ever you  want  to  call  it;  oh,  yes,  I  too  have  met  men  who 
claim  their  imperturbability  is  a  veneer  that  covers  noth- 
ing, but  that  is  all  rot!  the  immensity  of  that  space  and 
its  billions  of  pin-lights  China's  history,  evolved  from 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  and  her  crowded  millions;  their 
aloofness;  China's  polished  social  intercourse  as  against 
the  gaucherie  of  our  Western  world,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  ether;  the  stark  immutability  of  the  sky,  and 
the  unchanging  fatalism  of  the  Chinese.  We  may  observe 
and  draw  conclusions  about  both,  but  when  all  is  said, 
who,  what  Occidental,  I  mean, 
.  can  say  with  perfect  truth 
'I  know  the  secret  of  Celestial 
Space .    I  know  the  Chinese.'? 

"A  few  years  back  I  was 
Second  Engineer  on  a  small 
tramp-ship,  trading  on  the  China 
Coast.  She  was  a  tidy  craft  and 
could  worm  into  many  places 
where  larger  ships  could  not  go. 
We  ran  up  a  tributary  of  the  Si- 
Kiang  river  to  a  place  named 
Yang-Hoy,  some  distance  above 
Wu-Chow.  Yang-Hoy  was  a 
miserable  scattering  of  filthy 
huts,  inhabited  by  still  filthier 
coolies.  There  was  a  compound 
in  the  centre  and  a  spind'e- 
legged  jetty  ran  into  the  stream. 
The  water  was  sluggish  and 
muddy  All  about,  and  for  miles 
back,  ran  rice  paddies  and 
swamps.     The  river's  edge  was 


fringed  with 
tall  reeds. 
Numerous 
shallow  creeks 
ran  through 
the  flat  coun- 
try and  emp- 
tied into  the 
river. 

"The  place 
was     infested 
with  river  pir- 
ates— treach- 
e  r  o  u  s    half- 
naked  dogs, 
with   skins 
glistening 
under  a   coat 
of   oil,   coarse 
black  hair 
lashed   in  a 
tight  coil  onto  the  tops 
of  their  ugly  skulls  and 
wearing     bright     blue, 
yellow  and  scarlet  loin- 
cloths.      They    were 
armed  with  a  variety  of 
weapons,  although  the 
favorite     was     a     thin 
stabbing-knife.      They 
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operated  for  miles  along  the  river  and  it  was  common  to 
see  the  bloated  and  mutilated  bodies  of  their  victims 
bobbing  down  the  current  to  the  sea. 

"The  governor  of  the  local  province  had  sent  a  dilapi- 
dated gunboat  with  us  for  protection,  although  we  did  not 
fear  an  attack.    They  seldom  attacked  whites. 
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NE  night,  the  moon  arose,  large,  clear  and  of  a  deep 
orange.  It  tinted  the  murky  stream  to  the  color 
of  blood.  The  air  was  sultry  and  flies  and  mosquitoes  buz- 
zed and  stung  so  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  sleep.  We 
sat— the  Chief,  the  Mate,  myself  and  one  or  two  others— 
on  the  upper  boat-deck,  with  no  energy  for  speech.  Up- 
river  there  was  a  clear  stretch  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so, 
and  under  that  sinister  lantern  of  a  moon  the  slightest 
ripple  was  visible.  Crickets  chirped  and  were  silent. 
Frogs  croaked  in  the  marshes. 

"Suddenly  the  Chief  touched  me  on  the  arm.  At  the 
end  of  the  river's  path  floated  the  grotesque  bulk  of  a 
native  trading  junk,  and  hiding  in  an  inlet  just  beyond 
our  bows  was  a  horde  of  murderous  devils,  in  wait  for  just 
such  a  prize  as  this! 

"We  jumped  to  the  rail  and  watched.  Some  of  the 
younger  chaps  went  below  for  pistols,  but  older  counsel 
prevailed.  It  was  none  of  our  pigeon— and  we  had  a  coolie 
crew.  It  was  useless,  too,  to  sing  out  in  warning,  for  the 
men  on  the  junk  would  not  understand  us.  It  was  un- 
nerving to  watch  that  ship,  with  greatstaring  eyes  painted 
on  its  bows— eyes  that  were  to  enable  it  to  see  danger 
in  the  night— gliding  blindly  to  its  fate! 

"Nearer  it  came.  The  bamboo  sail  slatted  against  the 
mast.  We  caught  a  wisp  of  joss-scent.  A  bar  of  coral 
light  streamed  from  a  latticed  window.  We  could  hear 
chanting  and  the  hard  rattle  of  tiny  sticks,  punctuated 
by  high  hiccoughing  as  they  sang.     It  was  queer— like 

watching  a  play Now  we  could  make  out  the  n  an 

at  the  tiller,  silhouetted  against  that  awful  moon. 

"There    came   a   spot    of   flame   from 

the  marshes!      A  sharp  crack! and 

the  steersman  crumpled  on  the  deck, 
rose  to  his  knees  and  pitched  over  the 
stern  into  the  yellow  flood.  Then ... 
'he-yah! .  he-yah! .  .  he-yah! .  . ' —  c  a  u- 
tious  chant  of  native  oarsmen,  and  from 
the  purple  shadows  of  the  reeds  shot  three 
sampams  crowded  with  men.  They  made 
swiftly  for  the  yawing  junk.  Her  people 
were  alive  by  now,  and  rushed  to  repel 
the  attack.  They  were  armed  with  every- 
thing from  old  time  chasse-pots  to  modern 
automatic  pistols. 

"The  pirates  were  too  many  for  them! 
The  sight  of  those  lean,  naked  shadows 
swarming  over  the  low  sides  of  the  junk, 
and  the  glint  of  their  weapons  under  the 
moon  was  a  nightmare! 

"Then  the  fight!  Screams,  shouts  ,  . 
..the  scuffle  and  thud  of  blows,  the 
clash  of  swords .  the  bark  and  crack  of 
firearms,  the  "flash  of  stabbing  blades 
a  squealing  as  of  cornered  pigs .  .  the  bub- 
bling scream  of  some  poor  devil  pinned 

through  the  throat ! 

"It  soon  was  over.  They  drifted  around 
the  bend,  still  fighting.  Twenty  minutes 
later  the  sampams  returned,  laden  with  spoil.  The  smoke 
and  flame  of  the  burning  junk  were  lurid  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river.  The  marauders  had  but  two  boats 
left— and  these  had  lost  a  number  of  men.  That  junk 
must  have  fought  like  hell! 

"In  all  that  shindy,  the  gunboat  did  not  make  a  move. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  on  her  decks,  yet  we  knew  she 
must  have  seen  and  heard.  The  junk  was  of  another 
province.  Piracy  was  an  ancient  if  not  an  honored  calling. 
It  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  river  for  countless  genera- 
tions. The  shrug  of  the  Orient!  Piracy  was  an  insti- 
tution. That  is  how  they  reasoned — if,  indeed,  they 
thought  of  the  ethics  of  their  lassitude.  A  few  more  men 
done  to  death  well,,  it  was  ordained!.  ,  .  .let  be  !" 
The  Chief's  voice  trails  to  silence.  His  pipe  is  out. 
The  sudden  flare  of  a  match 
brings  into  strong  relief  his 
rugged  face  against  the  velvet 
sky.  The  water  sobs  under  the 
bows.  Still  I  can  picture  those 
poor  devils,  helpless  under  that 
swift  attack!  Chinese  river 
pirates!  Merciless!  Cruel 
without  compunction!  Murder, 
their  vocation!  Profit,  the  pleas- 
ant appendage! 

The  moon  arises  in  gleaming 
splendor  and  the  shadows  of  the 
Samson  posts  lie  black  across  (he 
hatch.  I  glance  again  at  the 
Chief, 

"How  long  ago  wa.s  that. 
Chief?" 

"Ten  years.  and  it  is  the 
same  to-day!" 

We  sit  in  silence.  A  breeze 
springs  up,  bringing  with  it  « 
hint  of  chill.  Ragged  clouds 
appear  and  promise  rain.  The 
Chief  stirs  slightly  in  the  depths 
of  his  chair,  then  stretches. 
Continued  on  page  51 
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A    CASE    OF    AMNESIA 


By 

I  LLU 


MISTER  ALF  PRINGLE  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  schooner 
"Will  O'  The  Wisp,"  and  with 
ill-concealed  impatience  awaited  the 
coming  of  five  hundred  dollars  through 
the  gloom  of  a  Bronx  night.  The  soft 
creak  of  a  well-oiled  windlass  heralded 
their  coming.  Each  square  wooden  case 
which  emerged  from  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  schooner's  hold  brought  them  nearer 
to  Mr.  Pringle's  yawning  pocket.  Above 
him,  on  the  wharf  against  which  the 
schooner  lay,  shadowy  figures  moved 
stealthily  and  swiftly  |between  the  vessel 
and  a  row  of  automobiles  into  which 
each  wooden  case  was  placed  with  tend- 
er care — extraordinary  care,  in  fact,  for 
which  to  an  uninitiated  observer  would 
have  appeared  to  be  merely  the  personal, 
if  numerous,  effects  of  unassuming  pass- 
engers bearing  the  not  unusual  names  of 
Haig  and  Walker. 

The  sharp  cockney  eyes  of  Mr.  Pringle, 
however,  followed  every  movement  of  the 
caravan.     Fifteen  minutes  more  and  the 
last  case  would  be  out  of  the  hold.     Fif- 
teen minutes  more  and  five  hundred  dol- 
ars  would  yield  to  the  fond  embrace  of 
the    said    Mr.    Pringle.     That    was    the 
agreement    under    which,    in     company 
with    seven    other    seafaring    gentlemen, 
he  had  shipped  at  Nassau.     Five  hund- 
red dollars  to  each  member  of  the  crew 
as  soon  as  the  precious  cargo  was  landed. 
Two  hours  ago  the  "Will  0'  The  Wisp" 
had  slipped  quietly  through  the  bay,  and 
cautiously  nosed   her  way   up  the   East 
River.     Three    floating    lantern    flashes 
had   for   the   first   time   revealed   to  her 
skipper    his    exact    destination.     Every- 
thing   had    gone    smoothly.     Certainly, 
mused     Mr.     Pringle,     these    gentlemen 
stevedores  knew  precisely  what  was  what. 
The  whole  thing  was  so  refreshingly 
simple  that   Mr.  Pringle  was  in  the  act 
of     mentally     amassing     a     fortune     of 
considerable  proportions  when  the  sudden 
blast   of  a  whistle  sent   him  into  bank- 
ruptcy.    A  sharp  cry  of  warning  sounded 
from    the    wharf.     With    a    bewildering 
rush  new  and  vague  forms  hurtled  through 
the  darkness.     Then  a  succession  of  ex- 
traordinary thuds,  snarls  and  commands. 
"Revenoo    men!" 

Mr.  Pringle  caught  the  information' 
barked  at  him  by  a  fellow  sea-dog  who 
dashed  by  him  bound  for  parts  unknown. 
He  paused  just  long  enough  to  absorb 
the  vision  of  a  burly  figure  dropping 
from  the  wharf  to  the  deck.  Something 
ghnted  in  the  stranger's  right  hand.  In 
one  bound  Mr.  Pringle  gained  the  op- 
posite bulwark;  one  tenth  of  a  second  later  a  small  eddy 
marked  the  spot  where  he  had  entered  the  East  River. 

A  ^/^7'^^'^  '^'°*  struck  a  feeble  midnight  as  the  head 
of  Mister  Alf  Pringle  peered  cautiously  round  the 
corner  of  the  squat  deck-house  of  a  coal-barge  There 
being  no  sign  of  animation  apparent,  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Pringle  s  anatomy  followed  his  head.  More  from 
lorce  of  habit  than  necessity,  he  spat  on  his  already  wet 
hands  and  rubbed  them  on  a  pair  of  soggy  trousers.  Then, 
seizing  a  slimy  spike  protruding  from  a  mouldy  pile,  with 
nautical  agility  he  swung  himself  over  the  stringpiece  and 
flopped  on  the  quay.  For  a  moment  Mr.  Pringle  lay 
still.  Then,  satisfied  that  the  shadows  of  the  warehouse 
wrnnf,  "^  Suspicious,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  shook  himself, 
wrung  a  small  lake  from  his  garments  and  addressed  him- 

"  ''^^efaUleSrh'"    "^"  ''''''''  ^^'^   ^^-    P""«'«' 

J^  AVING  delivered  hirnself  of  this  soliloquy,  the  gentle- 
man, ,n  credible  imitation  of  a  toe  dancer,  edged  a 
course  along  the  side  of  a  dismal  mass  of  warehouses  feH 
over  a  rusty  piece  of  railroad,  mumbled  a  pithy  London 
dock  supplication  to  a  vague  and  mysterious  power  re- 
covered his  perpendicular  and  finally  gained  the  shelter 
of  a  deserted  lane.  Growing  bolder  with  everv  step  away 
from  the  waterfront,  Mr.  Pringle,  his  teeth"  chattering 
his  clothes  slopping  about  him  and  his  shoes  squelching 
rivulets,  increased  his  speed.  Arriving  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  less  dilapidated  thoroughfare  with  the  alley  he 
had  traversed,  he  halted  to  take  bearings. 

"Hey,  youse!" 

A  gruff    voice  from  out  of  the    darkness  gave  Mr. 
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"  'Erbert   'Umphrey — strike   me   dead  if   it  ain't 
'Erberl." 

Pringle  a  fleeting  idea  that  he  had  brushed  against  the 
practical  end  of  a  flash  of  fork  lightning.  He  spun  round 
to  see  the  substantial  form  of  a  policeman  emerge  from  a 
doorway.  For  an  instant  extraordinary  movements  on 
the  part  of  his  Adam's  apple  prevented  speech. 

''  'Ello,"  he  stammered,  "you  give  me  quite  a  start." 

"Oh,  I  did,  did  I?"  said  the  officer,  swinging  his  night- 
stick with  what  Mr.  Pringle  deemed  unnecessary  careless- 
ness. "W'hat  have  we  got  here,  huh?  All  wet,  are  youse? 
P'raps  youse  been  out  for  a  swim,  or  mebbe  dancin'  in  the 
dew?" 

"I  'ave  been  in  the  blawsted  water,"  admitted  Mr. 
Pringle,  "but  it  wasn't  on  account  of  me  'ealth  neither." 

"Mebbe  youse  just  sorta  fell  in,"  insinuated  the  police- 
man. 

"Which  is  just  what  I  did  do,"  hastened  Mr.  Pringle. 
"Which  is  hexactly  what  I  did  do.  I  was  acomin'  ashore 
from  spendin'  the  hevenin'  with  me  old  pal  Captain 
Hevans  of  the  barge  'Lydy  of  the  Snows'  when  gor* 
blimey  if  I  don't  miss  me  blinkin'  foot  an'  flop  in." 

pjAVING  no  proof  that  Mr.  Pringle  was  the  possessor 
•|-  ■*  of  a  distinctly  vivid  imagination  which  in  a  pinch' 
had  instantly  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  fully-grown 
nianner  and  baptized  him  Evans,  the  officer  expressed 
the  view  that  it  seemed  rather  strange  that  the  estimable 
commander  had  been  inhospitable  enough  to  permit  his 
unfortunate  guest  to  leave  without  drying  him  out  The 
unfortunate  guest  intimated  that  as  his  last  earthly  de- 
sire was  to  be  a  nuisance  to  anybody  at  so  unconventional 
an  hour,  he  had  simply  pulled  himself  out  without  further 
ado. 


The  policeman  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Pringle  might  not  like  to  dry  out  before 
the  station  hou.se  radiator.  Mr.  Pringle 
reiterated  his  aversion  to  being  a  nuisance 
to  anyone.  The  representative  of  law  and 
order  enquired  whither  the  unfortunate 
one  was  bound.  Mr.  Pringle,  with  rapidly 
returning  confidence,  confessed  that  the 
.sooner  he  could  deposit  his  shivering  self 
within  the  portals  of  the  Seamen's  Insti- 
tute the  better  he  would  be  pleased.  If 
the  officer  would  be  so  good  as  to  supply 
adequate  direction  to  the  lanes  of  taxicab 
navigation,  that  would  be  ample  succor, 
Mr.  Pringle  having  mislaid  his  bearings  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hour. 

Not  bothering  to  ask  whether  Mr- 
Pringle  was  the  possessor  of  a  single  cent, 
which  indeed  he  was  not,  the  officer,  his 
suspicions  allayed  by  the  engaging  frank- 
ness of  the  gentleman,  agreed.  Ten  min- 
utes later  Mr.  Pringle  reclined  on  the 
rear  seat  of  a  cruising  taxi,  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  which,  assured  by  the  sight  of  the 
blue  uniform  of  his  fare's  escort,  had 
raised  no  objection  to  conveying  the  still 
dripping  figure  to  the  other  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island. 


COME  forty  minutes  later,  the  night 
^  clerk  of  the  Seamen's  Institute,  roused 
by  a  tornado  of  profanity  which  suddenly 
rocked  the  street,  hastened  outside  to  be- 
hold a  taxi-driver  gazing  into  an  empty 
cab.  Damp  splotches  on  the  cushions  in- 
dicated where  Mr.  Pringle  had  been  but 
was  not.  In  point  of  fact,  that  worthy 
was  at  that  moment  entering  McCarthy's 
Seamen's  Boarding  House,  situated  at  the 
maritime  end  of  Fourteenth  Street,  hav- 
ing availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a 
momentary  slow-down  to  slip  unseen  out 
of  the  same  taxi  which,  several  miles 
further  south,  panted  with  baffled  rage  in 
company  with  its  owner. 

Five  minutes  of  patient  explaining  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pringle  penetrated  the 
mental  stupor  of  a  McCarthy  menial  and 
forced  the  ultimate  realization  that  the 
stranger  desired  a  bed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  Obtaining  Mr.  Pringle's 
admission  that  he  didn't  particularly  ob- 
ject to  sharing  a  room  with  another 
seafaring  gentleman,  the  underling  con- 
ducted the  guest  upstairs,  pushed  open  a 
door  and  ushered  him  in.  Mr.  Pringle. 
not  even  bothering  to  turn  on  the  light, 
eased  himself  out  of  his  clinging  garments, 
draped  them  over  the  radiator,  tossed 
himself  upon  the  unoccupied  bed  and 
within  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  was 
three  thousand  miles  away,  gulping  unlimited  pints  of  a 
beverage  known  as  "  'arf  an'  'arf"  in  the  bar  of  the  Black 
Bull  Inn,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Albert  Docks.  Through 
the  air  floated  a  succession  of  raucous  siren  blasts.  Pos- 
sibly an  Indiaman  backing  into  the  stream.  More  likely 
emanating  from  the  nasal  organ  of  the  occupant  of  the 
adjoining  cot. 

\  ,/riSTER  HERBERT  HUMPHREY,  returning  fro. 
■'-''-*  a  night's  sojourn  amid  surroundings  like  those  su!' 
consciously  relished  by  the  before  mentioned  Mr.  Pringli 
opened  his  eyes,  wiled  away  a  few  morning  moments  in  ai. 
endeavor  to  detach  his  tongue  from  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
succeeded  in  doing  it,  yawned  and  allowed  his  gaze  to 
wander  round  the  room.  Observing  what  seemed  to  be  a 
human  form  reclining  on  a  bed  that  had  been  undoubted- 
ly empty  when  last  seen,  Mr.  Humphrey  applied  his 
knuckles  to  his  eyelids  and  sought  to  dispel  tiie  mirage. 
The  form  showing  no  signs  of  vaporizing,  Mr.  Humphrey 
accorded  it  closer  observation.  A  low  whistle  of  surprise 
followed.  He  reached  for  his  pHlow,  an  article  which 
might  easily  have  securely  anchored  a  Hudson  River 
ferryboat,  and  buried  it  in  the  direction  of  his  fellow 
guest.  The  blow  knocked  Mr.  Alf  Pringle  through  the 
door  of  the  Black  Bull,  over  the  Atlantic  and  into 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

"Naw,  then!  Naw,  then!  'It  one  yer  size.  Who  spilled 
yer  bloomin'  beer?" 

Mr.  Pringle  asked  the  question  with  such  an  air  of 
injured  innocence  that  Mr.  Humphrey  laughed.  Turning 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  of  merriment 
came,  the  Pringle  eye  fell  upon  the  convulsed  occupant 
of  the  adjoining  bed  and  straightway  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  pop  out  of  its  socket. 
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"  'Erbert  'Umphrey— strike  me  dead  if  it  ain't  'Erbert!" 
Not  being  suddenly  snatched  from  this  mortal 
roil,  Mr.  Pringle  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Mr. 
Humphrey.  That  gentleman,  in  fact,  admitted  it. 
Furthermore,  he  was  no  less  astounded  to  see  Mr.  Pringle; 
even  going  so  far  as  to  vouchsafe  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
"blinkin'  mirickle"  and  that  the  world,  after  all,  was  a 
very  small  place. 

"Well,  matey,"  quoth  Humphrey  when  the  exclama- 
tions had  subsided,  "wet's  wot?  Wot  'ave  yer  been  adoin' 
of  since  we  kissed  our  fairy  'ands  to  the  blawsted  old 
'Vikin'  King?'  " 

"Rescue  work,"  Mr.  Pringle  announced. 

"You  ain't  been  an'  joined  the  Salvation  Harmy,  I 
'ope,"  Mr.  Humphrey  demanded  reproachfully. 

"Rescuin'  the  thirsty,"  the  other  hastened  to  explain. 
"Licker  runnin' — Nassau  to  'ere." 

Mr.  Humphrey's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Suppose  yer  shuffer  will  be  rahn  with  yer  Rolls  Royce 
in  a  few  minutes  to  tyke  yer  to  the  bloomin'  Ritz  for 
breakfast?"  he  ventured. 

Mr.  Pringle  laughed  a  hollow,  bitter,  cynical  laugh. 

"I  ain't  got  a  red  cent,  not  a  blinkin'  a'penny.  I'll  even 
'ave  ter  let  me  clothes  go  without  pressin'  this  mornin'," 
he  said,  indicating  the  misshapen  heap  astride  the  rad- 
iator. 

Mr.  Humphrey  uttered  a  monosyllabic  reference  to  the 
seamy  side  of  the  hereafter  and  begged  further  details. 
The  destitute  one,  having  lighted  a  borrowed  cigarette 
with  a  borrowed  match,  related  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  and  lodged  emphatic  complaints  against 
both  the  coolness  of  the  East  River  and  the  general  cus- 
sedness  of  its  current.  Having  done  so,  Mr.  Pringle  in- 
timated he  would  be  under  an  everlasting  obligation  if 
Mr.  Humphrey  would  enlighten  him  as  to  the  best  way  of 
gaining  possession  of  his  worldly  belongings,  a  task  en- 
tailing the  impossible  circumvention  of  United  States 
Revenue  Department  officials  who  undoubtedly  would 
show  no  inclination  to  leave  the  unfortunate  "Will  0' 
The  Wisp." 

MR.  HUMPHREY,  unable  to  offer  practical  advice, 
begged  to  know  what  Mr.  Pringle  proposed  to  do 
next.  Mr.  Pringle  had  expectations  that  a  former  ship- 
mate by  the  name  of  Humphrey  would  graciously  issue  a 
loan  of  a  couple  of  dollars  with  which  to  settle  his  board 
bill  and  enable  him  to  place  himself  on  the  outside  of  a 
plate  of  ham  and  eggs. 

The  former  shipmate  by  the  name  of  Humphrey  im- 
mediately sought  to  correct  any  mistaken  impression  of 
accumulated  wealth  by  publishing  a  balance  sheet  show- 
ing his  total  cash  on  hand  to  be  precisely  four  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents.  In  the  name  of  friendship,  however,  he 
was  willing  to  share  it. 

Being  so  cheered,  Mr.  Pringle  took  it  upon  himself  to 
enquire  as  to  the  recent  doings  of  Herbert. 

"Well,"  declared  that  worthy  after  judicial  contem- 
plation, "wot's  the  use  of  'avin'  pals  if  yer  carn't  confide 
in  'em?" 

Mr.  Pringle  agreed  that  it  was  of  no  u.se  whatsoever. 

"Then,"  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey went  on,  "yer 
might  as  well  know  as 
'ow  I've  got  prospecks." 

Mr.  Pringle  was  un- 
feignedly  glad  to  hear 
it. 

"It's  a  she,"  contin- 
ued the  other,  "an' she's 
got  money.  Hernyme's 
Sarah,  which  ain't  a 
bad  nyme,  an'  she's  'ad 
money  left  'er-  by  a 
huncle  wot's  dead.  So's 
'er  mother." 

"Horfins  need  to  be 
took  care  of,"  Mr.* 
Pringle  interjected. 

"She  ain't  a  horfin 
hexaetly,"  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey explained.  "She 
lives  with  'er  farvn 
which  is  old  Captai 
Scarff  who  yer  don't 
know  but  who  is  the 
howner  an'  skipper  of  a 
hice  barge  and  a  very 
good  thing  too." 

Mr.  Pringle  took  it 
that  Mr.  Humphrey's 
object  was  matrimony. 

Conducted  to  the  deck 
the  indignant  gentle- 
man expressed  amaze- 
ment at  his  surround- 
ings. 


Mr.  Humphrey  admitted  that  was  his  hope,  but  there 
were  certain  obstacles. 

"  'Er  old  man  thinks  I  ain't  good  enough,"  he  admitted. 

Mr.  Pringle  had  a  very  good  remedy  for  old  men  of  that 
type.    They  should  be  plugged  in  the  jaw  and  drowned. 

"  'Ee's  a  funny  cove,"  Mr.  Humphrey  continued.  "'Ee 
an't  watcha  might  call  a  bad  sort,  but  'ee's  funny.  Fills 
is  nut  with  all  sorts  of  readin'!  Says  'ee's  studyin'  Sykes- 
annualist  which  tells  yer  wot  yer  dreams  mean  an'  all 
abaht  yer  unconscious  mind   an'  a  lot  of  bunk  like  that." 

"Sounds  like  'ee  was  looney,"  Mr.  Pringle  conjectured. 

"I  'inted  so  once,"  Mr.  Humphrey  said,  "an'  the  silly 
old  blighter  said  I'd  a  hinterior  complexion  or  somethin'. 
'Ee's  a  bit  balmy  all  right,  but  'ee's  got  'is  gal  pretty  well 
under  'is  'orny  thumb  an'  I've  got  ter  'umor  'im  a  bit. 
Mind  yer,  'ee  ain't  got  nothin'  again  me  personally.  It's 
only  that  'ee  says  I  ain't  got  no  fambly  mulberry  bush. 
If  I  could  manage  say  to  convince  'im  I  'ob-nobbed  with 
the  blinkin'  haristocracks,  I  daresye  'ee'd  come  arahnd.'' 

"Tell  'im  yer  farver's  a  dook  or  a  hearl,"  suggested  Mr. 
Pringle. 

Mr.  Humphrey  shook  his  head. 

"  'Ee'd  want  proof.  'Ee's  a  howl." 

"  'Ee's  a  wot?"  enquired  Mr.  Pringle. 

"A  howl,  one  o'  them  there  birds  wot  goes  'oot." 

Mr.  Pringle  offered  the  suggestion  that  graver  contem- 
plation might  be  accorded  the  problem  over  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  a  plate  of  ham  and  eggs.  Somewhat  reluctantly, 
Mr.  Humphrey  agreed,  and,  having  dressed,  the  two 
sallied  forth  to  an  institution  known  to  the  initiated  as  a 
"one-arm  Ritz." 

HAVING  expressly  indicated  to  his  guest  how  much  he 
might  eat,  Mr.  Humphrey  salvaged  a  morning  paper 
from  underneath  a  chair  and  proceeded  to  break  his  own 
fast.  Mr.  Pringle,  in  the  act  of  wiping  his  platter  clean 
with  a  crust  of  bread,  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  vigorous 
"Strike  me  pink."  Mr.  Humphrey,  laboring  under  some 
extraordinary  emotion,  thrust  the  paper  he  had  been 
perusing  under  the  Pringle  nose,  and,  with  a  trembling 
finger,  pointed  to  a  bold  headline: 

STRANGE  CASE   OF  AMNESIA 

Rich  Youth,  Memory  Lost,  Found 

Wandering  in  Park 

Slowly  spelling  out  the  words,  Mr.  Pringle  demanded 
"wot  abaht  it?" 

"I've  got  it,"  said  Mr.  Humphrey.  "I've  bloomin'  well 
got  it." 

Evidently  under  the  impression  that  amnesia  was  some 
sort  of  contagious  disease,  Mr.  Pringle  backed  out  of  what 
he  deemed  to  be  the  infected  zone  and  murmured  some- 
thing about  sending  for  an  ambulance. 

"It  just  'it  me  like  a  flash,"  confided  the  excited  host. 
"It'll  fix  the  old  gent  good  and  proper.  An'  yer  the  very 
man  ter  'elp,  Alf,  swelp  me  if  yer  aint.  That's  wot  comes 
of  'avin  'a  brain,  me  lad." 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  Mr.  Humphrey's  lips  re- 
mained in  close  proximity  to  Mr.  Pringle's  ear.  Only 
frequent  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  be  struck 


pink  interrupted  the  former's  whispered  flow.  Then, 
Mr.  Humphrey  having  graciously  settled  the  bill,  the  two 
strode  forth  into  the  street. 

IN  AN  out  of  the  way  dent  in  the  waterfront  of  St. 
George's,  Staten  Island,  complacently  lay  the  ice- 
barge  "Bertha  B.  Scarff."  On  a  tilted  chair,  his  back  re- 
posing against  the  green  sides  of  an  after  deck-house,  sat 
its  owner  and  commander.  Captain  Adam  Scarff.  A 
briar  of  ancient  vintage  stuck  out  from  a  bed  of  stubby 
grey  whiskers,  and  through  the  haze  of  blue  smoke  two 
pensive  eyes  gazed  upon  the  distant  towers  of  Man- 
hattan burnished  by  a  setting  sun.  From  the  interior  of 
the  deck-house  came  the  clink  of  dishes  rattled  in  a  tin 
basin. 

Whatever  the  thoughts  of  the  gallant  skipper  may  have 
been,  they  were  suddenly  and  rudely  scattered  by  a 
smothered  call  for  help  which  appeared  to  come  from 
underneath  the  barge  itself.  Reaching  the  side  as  rap- 
idly as  his  two  stubby  legs  would  permit,  Captain  Scarff 
leaned  over.  Clinging  to  a  bumper  the  amazed  skipper 
perceived  a  man.  Bidding  him  to  hang  on  for  but  a 
moment  longer,  Scarff  rent  the  air  with  an  ear-splitting 
yell  for  "Sarah."  A  signal  which  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to  by  the  appearance  through  the  deck-house 
door  of  a  buxom  maiden,  who  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  curtly  desired  to  know  what  was  the  reason  for 
the  commotion.  Excitedly  the  skipper  pointed  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  heavens  and  made  it  known  that 
there  was  a  "man  overboard."  Having  the  truth  of  the 
statement  demonstrated  by  her  own  eyes,  Sarah,  with 
some  impatience,  suggested  that  probably  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  get  him  out.  So  it  followed  that  in 
two  seconds  a  dripping  figure  was  hauled  over  the  side 
and  deposited  on  the  deck;  a  figure  which  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  certain  Mister  Alf  Pringle, 
formerly  of  London,  England,  now  thought  to  be  some- 
where within  the  United  States. 

FEELING  a  firm  surface  beneath  it  once  more,  the 
form  ceased  to  writhe  and  lay  still.  Somewhat  con- 
fused. Captain  Scarff  seized  a  bucket  of  water  and  dashed 
the  contents  upon  the  face  of  the  prostrate  unknown. 
Whereupon  a  feeble  voice  begged  to  know  where  its 
owner  happened  to  be  at  the  moment.  At  this  point 
Miss  Scarff  took  control  of  the  situation  with  the  result 
that  the  luckless  stranger  was  dragged  into  the  cabin, 
swathed  in  blankets  and  plied  with  hot  drinks  until  it 
became  apparent  that  his  progress  toward  the  Great 
Beyond  had  been  definitely  halted. 

"In  the  first  place,"  demanded  Captain  Scarff  in 
the  manner  of  a  prosecuting  attorney,  "how  in  blazes 
did  you  come  to  be  in  the  water?" 

The  stranger  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  and 
dazedly  admitted  that  he  didn't  know.  The  same  re- 
sponse greeted  Scarff's  request  for  his  name,  address  and 
social    station. 

"I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  remember  hanythin'," 
faltered  the  blanketed  one.  "I  'ave  a  'azy  recollection 
of  bein'  on  a  big  ship  and  gettin'  a  clout  on  the  'ead  an' 
fallin'  and  fallin'   and  fallin'." 

Sarah  deduced  from  the  evidence  already  submitted 
that  the  gentleman  seemed  to  be  of  English  extraction. 

The  gentleman  knit 
his  brows  as  if  the 
word  England  sounded 
familiar. 

"It  seems  ter  me," 
he  said,  "that  that's 
where  I  was  goin'." 
"I  suppose  you  was- 
n't on  the  Mauretania, 
which  was  the  only 
big  ship  out  of  this  port 
today?"  enquired 
Scarff. 

THE  stranger  suc- 
ceeded in  1  i  f  t  i  n  g 
the  cloud  from  his 
brain  sufficiently  to 
hazard  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  Maure- 
tania. 

"But,"  his  interro- 
gator pointed  out,  "the 
Mauretania  went  out 
at  noon  and  it's  nigh 
on  seven  o'clock  now." 
Quite  unabashed,  the 
mysterious  gentleman 
expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  he  "musta 
been  swimmin'  abaht 
all  that  time." 

Captain  Scarff  re- 
marked that  he  must 
be  somewhat  of  a 
swimmer. 

A  sudden  rift  ap- 
Conlinued  on  page  65 
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PRECEPT  AND 
MINOR    PROPHECY 


By    J.    K.    MUNRO 

CARTOONS      BY      LOU      SKUCE 


Took    him    by  the  car,  ted  btm  off  into  a  comer 
and  told  him  boys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard. 

THESE  are  the  days  when  the  major  statesmen 
sidestep  Ottawa  as  if  it  were  the  city  of  the  pla- 
gue. A  wandering  politician  who  seeks  the  hoarse 
boom  of  the  Chaudi^re  when  the  August  sun  is  shining 
on  all  sides  of  Parliament  Hill  may  fortunately  find  a 
trio  of  Ministers  holding  down  the  job.  The  rest  are 
scattered  hither  and  yon  where  the  breezes  are  coolest, 
the  applause  is  thickest  or  where  cabineteers  are  more  of 
a  novelty.  During  a  recent  hot  spell  diligent  search  by 
the  press  gang  failed  to  reveal  a  single  statesman,  unless 
by  some  stretch  of  imagination  Hon.  .James  Murdock 
could  be  described  as  such.  And  truth  to  tell  Hon.  .James 
hardly  comes  up  to  specifications.  In  the  early  days  of 
last  session  he  burst  into  the  House  with  bells  on  and 
proceeded  to  make  as  much  noise  as  a  tambourine  girl 
in  a  Salvation  Army  meeting.  But  almost  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eyo  the  silencer  was  put  on.  Just  who  took 
him  by  the  ear,  led  him  off  into  a  corner  and  told  him 
boys  should  be  seen  but  not  heard  only  the  writ- 
er of  unwritten  history  can  tell.  But  sure  it  is 
that  the  Labor  Minister  never  was  the  same 
again.  Towards  midsummer  he  was  allowed  to 
read  the  answer  to  an  occasional  question,  and, 
who  knows,  he  may  yet  grow  into  something. 
But  up  to  the  time  of  writing  no  one  would  care 
to  put  him  in  even  the  minor  statesman  class. 

So  there  wasn't  a  real  one  around  anywhere. 
The  Premier  was  at  Kingsmere  pondering  over 
the  mighty  questions  that  bring  wrinkles  to  a 
boy  premier's  brow.  Fielding  and  Lapointe 
were  on  the  high  seas  carrying  the  best  brands  of 
Canadian  eloquence,  English  and  FYench,  to 
the  greatest  debating  society  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  League  of  Nations.  Hon.  J.  A. 
Robb  was  in  London.  Stewart  was  in  Alberta 
sizing  up  the  land  he  loves  and  wondering  when 
it  would  reciprocate  by  giving  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Motherwell  was  in  Saskatchewan, 
probably  talking  over  the  crops  with  the  hired 
man  and  utilising  the  same  line  of  oratory  he 
affects  in  Parliament.  Charlie  Murphy  was  at 
his  country  place  looking  for  health  and  curs- 
ing his  colleagues.  W.  C.  Kennedy  5was  in  Mon- 
treal undergoing  an  operation  that  it  is  hoped 
was  not  more  dangerous  than  picking  a  head  for 
the  national  railways.  Copp  was  in  New  Bruns- 
wick wearing  his  new  honors  in  a  way  that 
might  make  the  other  auctioneers  envious. 
D.  D.  McKenzie,  wearied  by  a  tour  of  the  West, 
was  back  in  his  beloved  Cape  Breton  studying 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  shorter  Catechism. 
Gouin  was  at  Murray  Bay,  the  Summer  home  of 
the  idle  rich  and  industrious  statesmen.  .Jac- 
ques Bureau  was  in  Three  Rivers  raising  his 
merry  laugh  above  the  clatter  of  the  mills  and  grinding 
on  the  law  that  helps  to  keep  the  latter  going. 

Pretty  busy  bunch,  weren't  they?  Make  you  think 
that  though  the  road  to  greatness  may  be  hard  and  rough 
there's  a  bit  of  rest  at  the  end  of  it.  And  when  you  hark 
back  to  last  January  and  wander  through  the  weary 
months  that  followed  you  almost  conclude  that  this 
"strong,  silent,  business  Government"  haven't  done  much 
so  far  except  hold  their  jobs  and  draw  their  indemnities. 
Just  how  idle  they  have  been  since  the  House  closed  can 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Premier  himself  has 
only  made  one  speech. 

And  while  the  leaders  have  leisured  the  ringside  spec- 
tators have  had  a  chance  to  ruminate  on  the  changed 
times  at  Ottawa.  In  the  good  old  party  days  when  Bor- 
den blustered  and  threatened  to  resign,  or  in  those  earlier 
seasons  when  the  "Plumed  Knight"  smiled  his  gracious 
smile  or  waved  his  graceful  hand  the  thinking  at  Ottawa 
was  done  by  the  select  few.  As  they  thought,  the  others 
voted.  If  they  didn't,  they  ran  into  an  atmosphere 
that  chilled  them  to  the  marrow  and  told  them  political 
death  was  at  hand.  In  those  days  a  Cabinet  Minister 
was  a  thing  apart.  He  must  be  approached  almost  on 
bended  knee  and  admission  to  his  presence  was  made  with 
bared  head  and  accompanied  with  much  of  that  incense 
burning  commonly  called  flattery. 


'TpHEN  Union  Government  smashed  party  lines  and 
■*•  when  at  its  demise  Crerar's  Farmers  came  troop- 
ing into  Parliament  they  carried  in  their  train  a  variety 
o{_  Mob  rule  that  .smashed  tradition,  snatched  away  the 
sacred  seclusion  of  the  cabineteers  and  almost  made  the 
Prime  Minister  akin  to  the  common  herd.  No  more 
does  the  backbencher  bare  his  head  when  a  Minister 
approaches.  Some  of  the  rudest  of  the  unwashed  even 
slap  the  select  of  the  Dominion  on  the  shoulder  and  call 
him  "Bill"  or  "Charlie"  or  "Ernest."  Nay  more,  these 
untutored  savages  from  the  plains  and  other  outlying 
parts,  have  been'  known  to  grouch  and  use  strong  lan- 
guage in  the  corridors.  Yea,  some  of  them  have  been 
known  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Ministerial 
presence,  pound  a  good  mahogany  table  with  a  horny 
fist  and  in  low,  coarse  language  ejaculate  that  they'd  be 
damned  if  they  would  stand  for  something  or  another. 

All  of  which   shows  that  in  spite  of  all   the  dignity 
Speaker  Lemieux  can  lend.  Parliament  is  more  or  less 
going  to  the   demni- 
tion   bow-wows.   Not 
that   Hon.    Rodolphe 
is    any   mean    leader 

His  daily  pro-  ^-^^ 


either. 


Some  of  the  rudest 
unwashed    even    slap 
select   of  the  Dominion   on   the 
"Bill"  or  "Charlie" 


shoulder  and 
or  "Ernest." 


cession  to  open  the  House  is  so  brimming  with  solemnity 
that   one  involuntarily  looks  for  the  coffin.     But   the 
divine  right  of  Premiers  and  Ministers  is  questioned  and 
menaced  by  the  former  voting  machines,  and 
one   trembles  in   his  boots  lest   the   country 
wake  up  and  discover  that  Premiers  are  not 
supermen  and  that  party  leaders  are  more  or 
less  built  of  common  clay. 

Why,  it  seems  only  the  other  day  that  Par- 
liament went  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
Quebec  Bridge  with  the  Cabinet  in  one  boat 
and  the  common  M.P.'s  in  another.  Now- 
adays a  Cabinet  Minister  must  be  a  bit  of  a 
mixer  or  some  one  of  his  once  humble  follow- 
ers will  hold  up  his  estimates.  Look  what 
"Chubby"  Powers  and  Lucien  Cannon  and 
one  or  two  others  did  to  Hon.  George  P. 
Graham's  militia  propositions.     They  made 


//   they  didn't  they  ran  into  an  atmosphere 

thai  chilled   ihem    to   the   marrow   and    told 

them  political  death  Was  at  hand. 


the  champion  jokesmith  of  other  days  eat  so  many  figure- 
that  he's  been  suffering  from  political  indigestion  ever 
since.  No,  it  wasn't  that  those  two  wild  Irishmen  had  a 
shillaleh  out  for  the  genial  George.  But  things  weren't 
going  to'  their  liking.  The  boys  back  home  may  have 
been  murmuring  over  the  lack  of  patronage.  But  the 
incident  just  shows  how  much  trouble  a  stray  member 
may  make.  So  said  members  no  longer  cringe  to  the 
Ministers.  They  know  their  votes  are  needed.  In 
fact  the  Ministers  may  have  to  cringe  a  bit  to  the  mem- 
bers.    They  need  their  votes. 

JUST  a  mild  form  of  Bolshevism,  you  say.    Well  hardly. 
But  it  sure  is  a  sort  of  renunciation  of  that  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  Ministers.     It  is  also  another  indica- 
tion of  changed  times,  but  for  the  better  or  the  worse 
who  shall  .say?     The  believers  in  the  straight  party  sys- 
tem will  tell  you  that  nowadays  nobody  is  responsible  for 
anything;  that  the  Government  no  longer  brings  down 
its  policy  and  stands  or  falls  by  it;  that  it  simply  throws 
its  propositions  into  the  House  and  the  pack  fall  to  and 
worry  it  like  dogs  around  a  bone.     But  are  we 
not  proud  of  our  democratic  institutions?     Isn't 
Parliament   the   greatest   of   these?     And   isn't 
Parliament    of    today    much    more    democratic 
than  in  the  days  when  the  elect  of  the  people 
were  merely  flies  on  the  wheels  of  Government? 
But   again   that   opens   a   big   question.     For 
wise  men  have  almost  agreed  that  the  most  de- 
sirable form  of  government  is  a  benevolent  auto- 
cracy.    And  isn't  the  present  House  at  Ottawa 
just  about  as  far  removed  from  a  benevolent 
autocracy  as  anything  ever  turned  out  in  the  way 
of  government? 

At  least  that  is  what  you  would  gather  from 
listening  to  its  conversation.  But  is  it  even  as 
it  seems?  Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  men  who 
talk  the  most  generally  do  the  least?  Also  that 
the  men  who  howl  the  loudest  for  reform  are 
generally  the  most  in  need  of  reform  themselves? 
So  when  there  is  so  much  seeming  independence 
it  is  well  to  examine  and  see  if  there  is  not  some 
hidden  hand  that  sways  the  mob. 

Of  course  it  doesn't  do  to  get  personal,  but  I 
think  I  have  asked  you  before  to  watch  and  see 
if  a  little  dark  man  named  Gouin  doesn't  gener- 
ally get  what  he  wants. 

Ernest  Lapointe  was  Minister  of  Justice  for 
the  two  weeks  preceding  the  announcement  of 
the  Cabinet.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  wanted  the  job. 
Did  he  get  it?     He  did. 

The  Liberals  had  howled  long  and  loud  for 
Cabinet  Ministers  divorced  from  the  directo- 
rates of  big  public  utility  corporations.  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  wanted  to  hang  on  to  his  directorships. 
Did  he  do  it?  He  did,  and  to  loud  and  prolonged 
Liberal   applause. 

Liberals  had  turned  their  faces  to  the  east  and 

prayed  fervently  and  faithfully  for  lower  tariffs 

on  the  necessaries  of  life.     Sir  Lomer  spoke  for 

protection — and  his  speech  was  more  effective 

than  their  prayers. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin  is  camped  on  the  trail  of  private 

ownership.     Hon.  W.  C.  Kennedy  is  no  public  ownership 

enthusiast  but  one  gathers  that  he  would  like  to  give  the 
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National  Railways  the  "fair  trial  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions"  his  Premier  has  promised.  Keep  an 
eye  on  this  pair  and  see  if  Sir  Lomer  is  not  handing  out 
favors  long  after  William  of  Windsor  has  doffed  the  toga 
and  slipped  back  into  the  gas  and  oil  business.  There  are 
already  quiet  whispers,  you  know,  that  Hon.  George  P. 
Graham  would  make  a  more  satisfactory  Railway  Minis- 
ter than  the  man  who  financed  Hon.  Mackenzie  King's 
first  talking  trip  across  the  continent.  And  they  do 
say  that  in  addition  to  his  railway  troubles  William  has 
to  put  up  with  an  occasional  snub  that  makes  his  Irish 
blood    boil. 

Before  this  is  in  print  that  long-promised  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  National  Railways  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed. Latest  reports  at  the  time  of  writing  have  it 
that  it  is  to  consist  of  fifteen  members  and  that  there  is 
not  a  shopworn  politician  in  any  province  who  is  not  an 
applicant  for  a  place  on  that  Board.  Whether  it  repre- 
sents the  different  parts  of  the  country  or  just  special 
brands  of  political  support,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  debating 
society.  For  one  of  Canada's  misfortunes  is  its  far- 
flung  boundary  lines.  People  living  so  far  apart  nec- 
essarily have  divergent  interests  and  with  every  Pro- 
vince howling  for  its  own  the  lot  of  the  National  lines 
does  not  promise  to  be  a  happy  one.  But  a  Premier  who 
dreams  in  theories  has  promised  and  the  practical  hand 
that  guides  the  destinies  of  his  government  will  fulfil 
the  promise — even  if  he  does  it  with  a  grim  smile  that 
promises  the  execution  of  his  own  purpose  in  the  not  dis- 
tant    future. 

The  Glutton  for  Punishment 

DUT  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  powers  that  be  and 
•*-'  cast  an  eye  on  others  who  play  some  slight  part  in 
Canada's  scheme  of  Government.  There's  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  for  instance.  He  can't  be  still  for  a  moment, 
and  every  time  he  stirs  he  puts  his  foot  in  it.  British 
Columbia  is  the  scene  of  his  latest  "triumph."  The  more 
or  less  moribund  Conservative  party  got  together  in 
Convention  there.  It  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
vival. Bowser,  the  old  time  Tory  leader,  was  to  be  dis- 
placed; the  coming  elections  were  to  sweep  Honest  John 
Oliver  from  power,  and  that  was  to  start  a  wave  that 
would  wash  Drury  back  to  the  farm  and  put  Tory  Gov- 
ernment in  power  in  Ontario.  And  of  course  the  little 
lawyer  from  Portage  had  to  have  a  hand  in  the  doings. 
His  trip  through  the  West  could  hardly  be  called  a  trium- 
phal procession.  The  sinners  who  came  to  his  penitent 
bench  did  not  come  in  crowds  nor  did  the  wayside  sta- 
tions ring  with  glad  hallelujahs  as  he  passed  them  by. 
But  he  "seen  his  duty  and  done  it."  He  found  the  B.C. 
Convention  fighting  over  a  name.  Some  there  were 
who  wanted  the  "Liberal-Conservative"  tag  Sir  Johrt 
Macdonald  had  tied  to  the  old  party.  Others  more  hide- 
bound in  their  prejudices  wanted  to  get  yet  further  from 
anything  that  smacked  of  Union  Government  or  the 
still  more  hybrid  "National  Liberal  and  Conservative," 
that  was  the  child  of  Jim  Calder's  fertile  brain.  They 
wanted  to  fight  under  a  banner  that  bore  the  strange  de- 
vice "Conservative."  It  was  a  bitter  scrap— one  that  a 
wiser  man  would  have  kept  his  fingers  out  of.  But  Hon. 
Arthur  plunged  right  in  and  emerged  with  a  theoretical 
victory.  For  the  Convention  voted  "Liberal-Conserva- 
tive." But  while  Arthur  orated  and  apparently  won, 
Bowser  was  busy.     He  grabbed  the  leadership. 

Now  of  course  Mr.  Meighen  went  west  without  a  pre- 
judice as  to  that  leadership.  Nevertheless  it  was  follow- 
ing his  arrival  that  Hon.  Harry  Stevens  announced  that 
he  would  allow  his  name  to  go  before  the  Convention. 
Also  a  suspicion  grew  that  Hon.  Arthur  went  west  to 
help  his  friend  Harry  get  the  job.  Moreover  there 
is  a  fixed  befief  that  Hon.  John  Oliver's  defeat  is  by  no 


means  assured  now  that  Mr.  Bowser  is  back 
in  the  saddle.  For  Friend  Bowser  is  a  poli- 
tician of  the  old  school,  but  unfortunately  all 
B.C.  does  not  rise  to  do  him  reverence.  Of 
course  things  might  have  gone  the  same  way 
if  Mr.  Meighen  had  never  left  Ottawa,  for  dis- 
placing the  leader  of  a  political  party  is  one  of 
the  hardest  jobs  any  man  ever  laid  a  hand  to. 
But  by  staying  at  home  he  would  at  least 
have  kept  out  of  another  losing  fight.  In 
prize  ring  parlance  Hon.  Arthur  is  "a  glutton 
for  punishment."  And  the  pity  of  the  thing 
is  that  he  never  learns  from  the  fights  he  loses. 

Tom  Crerar  has  not  let  a  cheep  out  of  him 
since  the  House  closed.  He  is  thought  to  be 
down  on  the  shores  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  giv- 
ing the  Farmers  a  chance  to  forget  about  the 
Wheat  Board.  The  Hired  Man's  Hero  sure 
does  know  when  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
Somebody  must  have  told  him  while  he  was 
yet  young  that  you  can't  hang  a  man  for  what  he  doesn't 
say.  To  do  him  justice,  Crerar  never  did  favor  that 
Wheat  Board.  He  looked  on  it  as  a  dream.  Moreover 
it  might  have  interfered  with  the  profits  of  the  United 
Grain  Growers. 

But  if  ever  a  lot  of  tru-sting  Farmers  were  "gold-brick- 
ed" they're  the  yeomanry  of  the  prairies  who  fondly 
imagined  that  the  Government  at  Ottawa  was  giving 
them  a  W^heat  Board  that  would  do  other  than  blow  up. 
For  among  the  great   of  the  nation   nobody  loved  it. 


In 


prize  ring  parlance  Hon.  Arthur 
"a    glutton    for   punishment." 


Just  hoTV  idle  they  have  been  since 
the  House  closed  can   be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  Premier  him- 
self   has    only    made 
one  speech. 


UNACCUSTOMeO 
AM    OF    LATE    -to 


is    gifted    with    gas    Morrison 


Now  those  who  study 
the  rural  statesmen 
of  the  banner  prov- 
ince make  oath  and 
say  that  while  Drury 
possessor    of    brains. 


Honest  farmers  there  were,  such  as  Wood  of  Missouri, 
Tom  Sales,  Col.  Maconachie  and  others  who  hugged  a 
delusion  that  something  might  be  found  that,  even  if  it 
didn't  help  the  price  of  wheat,  might  quiet  the  howls 
of  the  men  on  the  plains.  Wood  lived  among  them,  you 
know,  while  Tom  and  the  Colonel  and  the  others  had  to 
go  back  home  after  the  session.  So  they  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  That  mouse  was 
a  Wheat  Board  with  its  hands  and  feet 
tied  and  its  wings  clipped.  In  other  words 
the  Federal  Government  passed  the  buck 
to  the  provinces.  To  them  it  said,  "We 
present  you  with  our  powers  in  the  matter. 
You  provide  the  Board  and  the  money  to 
finance  it."  And  it  may  well  have  added, 
mentally,  "And  may  God  have  mercy  on 
your  souls." 

Of  course  Premiers  Dunning  and  Green- 
fitld  had  to  get  busy.  They  got  their  leg- 
islatures together,  passed  the  necessary 
legislation  and  set  out  to  find  the  men  for 
the  Board.  When  one  by  one  the  selected 
turned  down  the  job  those  Premiers  must 
have  heaved  sighs  of  relief  that  resembled 
young  cyclones.  And  when  at  last  they 
had  dontf  their  full  duty  and  failed  to 
find  the  men  they  had  to  hide  their  glee 
as  they  turned  to  their  people  and  sorrow- 
fully said,  "It  can't  he  done  this  year." 

They  knew  they  had  been  playing  with 
loaded  dice.  For  with  hostile  banks, 
hostile  railroads  and  the  Winnipeg  Grain 
F^xchange  standing  by  prepared  to  scatter 
injunctions  along  its  pathway  that  Wheat 


Board  never  had  the  chance  of  the  immortal    celluloid 
cat. 

But  it  was  rather  a  joke  on  that  sturdy  patriot,  Wood 
of  Missouri.  He  came  to  Ottawa  howling  for  Wheat 
Boards  and  hoping  thereby  to  make  trouble  for  one  T.  A. 
Crerar.  And  the  chicken  came  home  to  roost  when  he 
was  offered  the  Chairmansnip  of  the  Board 
he  howled  for.  He  sidestepped  the  job,  of 
course.  But  he'll  have  to  stef)  pretty 
lively  if  he  gets  away  from  the  trouble  that 
follows  in  its  wake. 

But  what  of  the  promised  fusion  of  the 
low-tariff  Liberals  and  the  Farmers?  Well, 
to  tell  the  truth  it  looks  like  another  at- 
tempt to  mix  oil  and  water.  Premier 
Drury  is  evidently  trying  it  out  in  Ontario.  He  has 
declared  that  Governments  cannot  live  by  Farmers 
alone  and  has  struck  a  broadening  out  policy  that  he  is 
preaching  at  the  picnics  of  the  horny-handed.  But  you 
can't  say  that  he  is  creating  much  enthusiasm.  In  open 
rebellion  is  that  "common  old  soul  with  baldhead" 
known  as  J.  J.  Morrison,  who  is  really  the  backbone  of 
the  U.F.O.  Now  those  who  study  the  rural  states- 
men of  the  banner  province  make  oath  and  say  that  while 
Drury  is  gifted  with  the  gab,  Morrison  is  the  possessor  of 
brains.  Moreover  while  Drury  could  spend  a  joyous 
evening  in  front  of  a  mirror  making  speeches  to  himself 
''J.  J."  loves  to  wander  over  the  country-side  and  shake 
hands  with  the  farmers.  Neither  does  "J.  J."  feel  to- 
wards Drury  that  heartfelt  affection  that  David  had  for 
Jonathan.  If  it  comes  to  a  real  showdown  between  the 
two  Drury  will  fade  off  the  political  map  as  suddenly 
as  he  appeared.  For  when  you  subtract  his  vocabulary 
and  self-esteem  there's  not  much  left  but  a  good  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  watch  chain,  whereas  the  other  chap  has 
always  a  good  story,  a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to  what  men 
think  and  a  profound  conviction  that  to  sway  the  masses 
you  must  appeal  to  their  prejudices.  Also  he  knows 
that  the  age  old  prejudice  of  the  farmer  against  the 
"privileged  class"  who  dwell  in  cities  is  a  stronger  in- 
fluence than  any  fiscal  policy  political  party  e'er  pro- 
mulgated. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  "J.  J."  and  Drury  are 
doing  team  work;  that  Drury  is  holding  the  Liberal 
farmers  while  Morrison  keeps  the  Tory  husbandmen  in 
line  and  that  the.two  factions  will  join  up  after  election 
and  continue  to  sway  Ontario's  future.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  jealousies  exist  even  among  those  who 
live  but  to  make  the  farmers'  lot  a  happier  one.  And  as 
"J.  J."  likes  lots  of  things  better  than  Ernie,  a  small  bet 
on  the  bald-headed  one  looks  more  like  an  investment 
than  a  gamble. 

There  are  other  reasons  too  why  the  threatened  coming 
together  of  the  two  factions  that  are  to  make  a  party  for 
the  plain  people  may  be  postponed.  One  of  them  is  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin.  Another  is  that  an  attempt  at  fusion 
might  merely  result  in  a  cessation  of  sessional  indemnities. 
And  a  third  is  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen.  Wasn't  it  Neal, 
the  British  Columbia  independent,  who  came  to  Ottawa 
with  a  platform  all  his  own?  And  the  only  plank  in  it  on 
which  he  could  get  together  with  Liberals  and  Progres- 
sives alike  was  opposition  to  Meighen.  And  it's  not  al- 
together Arthur's  fault  either.  He  can't  help  it  if  he  gels 
on  the  nerves  of  even  those  who  admire  him  most.  Nor 
that  reputation  he  never  really  earned  makes  every  man 
from  Quebec  his  sworn  enemy.  It  is  just  his  misfortune. 
But  sure  it  is  he  has  a  binding  influence  ofi  the  Govern- 
ment following  and  their  allies,  the  Progressives.  When 
Arthur  talks  you  can  see  them  bristle  up  as  dogs  will 
when  enemies  are  in  the  offing.  Crerar  watches  him 
like  a  cat.  He's  a  patient  man  is  the  Hired  Man's  Hero 
who  would  be  friends  with  all  the  worid.  But  he  cannot 
forget  the  attacks  Meighen  made  on  him  in  the  last  cam- 
paign. He  waited  all  last  session  for  a  chance  to  get  back 
at  his  only  chosen  enemy.  But  the  chance  never  came. 
Conlinnrd   f)ti    pr--;-     " 
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Human  Nature  and  the  Postman 


By    GERTRUDE    E.    S.     PRINGLE 

F.  USTRATED       BY       C.       W.       JEFFERYS 


"She  had  a  long  nose  and  gushing  manners." 


WHEN,  on  seeing  your  mail-carrier  approaching, 
you  await  his  coming,  and  are  rewarded  by  a  dull 
bill  or  uninteresting  circular,  don't  you  invari- 
ably exclaim,  "Postman,  is  that  all  you've  got  for  me?"     • 

That  question  is  the  bane  of  the  postman's  life,  the 
never-ending  obligato  to  which  he  treads  his  monotonous 
measure.  It  makes  some  sensitive  souls  in  carrier's  uni- 
form worry  under  the  implied  reproach  and  wonder  if  life 
is  worth  living  after  all. 

A  postman's  lot  leads  to  his  becoming  a  philosopher,  a 
cynic  or  humorist,  according  to  his  mental  outlook. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  woman  to  ask 
the  letter-carrier's  advice    on    the  subject  of  her  matri- 
monial difficulties,  while  in  another  house  a  husband  will 
pour  out  the  tale  of  his  marital  troubles.    When  a  hus- 
band watches  intently  for  the  postman,  sometimes  going 
down  the  street  to  meet  him,  it  means  he  wants  to 
inspect  the  mail  before  Friend  Wife  gets  it.    Then  per- 
haps the  wife  will  say  to  the  carrier,  "Postman,  if  there 
are  any  letters  for  me,  don't  give  them  to  anyone  else, 
only  to  me,  and  please  don't  tell  anyone  I  asked  this." 
But  bless  her  heart,  "Posty"  is  too  busy  handing  out 
letters  to  have  time  to  gossip  and  secrets  are  safe  in  his 
keeping.    Discretion  is  his  other  name.    There  used  to 
be  an  old  saying,  "Tell  your  troubles  to  the  postman," 
and  a  good  many  persons  live  up  to  this  idea  it  seems. 

Because  the  postman  becomes  accustomed  to  all 
kinds  of  domestic  dramas,  he  is  immune  to  shocks  or 
surprise,  therefore  when  a  distracted-looking  man 
slips  a  dollar  into  his  hand  and  says  significantly, 
"Let  me  know  if  you  see  anyone  hanging  around  here 
during  the  day,  eh?"  he  promptly  pockets  the  tip  and 
replies,  "Yes,  Sir."  But  of  course  the  husband  will 
never  hear  of  anything  from  him.  Postmen  don't  be- 
lieve in  making  trouble.  They  are  as  discreet  as  dip- 
lomats and  attend  strictly  to  their  own  business. 

Sometimes  an  old  lady  whose  son  occasionally  sends 
her  a  money  order  will  get  into  a  panic  when  she  re- 
ceives a  letter  minus  the  expected  remittance.  Then 
the  poor  postman  has  the  onus  of  the  omission  put 
on  him.  He  will  be  addressed  somewhat  in  this  strain. 
— "Postman,  I  cannot  understand  why  there  was  no 
money  in  my  last  letter  from  Jack.  He  always  puts 
something  in.  What  do  you  think  can  have  happened?" 
And  so  she  worries  the  poor  carrier  until  he  begins  to 
feel  she  blames  him  for  her  disappointment. 

Or  he  will  be  asked  by  several  curious  householders, 
"Mailman,  who  are  those  new  people  who  have 
moved  in  across  the  street?  What  are  they  like?  I.^ 
the  old  gentleman  her  father  or  her  husband?" 

Said  a  veteran  postman  of  the  steady-going,  re- 


liable   type,    when    I    a?ked    him  for  some  "stories": 

"A  well-known  city  clergyman  had  a  daughter  in  her 
teens,  a  very  nice  girl.  She  used  to  watch  eagerly  for  my 
arrival,  I  noticed.  One  day  her  father  handed  me  a  few 
choice  cigars  and  said,  'Tell  me,  is  Sophy  getting  any 
letters,  because  I  want  you  to  hand  me  all  letters  addres- 
sed to  her.'  I  listened  attentively  when  he  told  of  her 
having  an  admirer  he  did  not  approve  of.  Afterwards 
Miss  Sophy  slipped  up,  and  making  sure  there  was  no 
one  to  overhear  us,  she  whispered,  'Don't  give  Dad  any 
letters  of  mine,  will  you?'  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a 
bottle  of  wine  which  I  must  say  turned  out  to  be  very 
good.  'Not  on  your  life,  young  lady,'  I  replied  fervently, 
and  I  never  did.  She  is  married  long  ago,  but  I  don't 
know  if  she  married  the  hero  of  the  letters.  That's  one 
thing  about  being  a  postman,  one  cannot  follow  up  these 
romances  to  their  termination  but  has  to  guess  how  they 
end. 

"There  was  one  story  however  that  was  concluded  with 
wedding  bells,  a  most  unlikely  finish  in  this  case  for  it 
concerned  a  maiden  lady  if  ever  there  was  one.  She  had  a 
long  no.se  and  gushing  manners  and  used  always  to  be 
waiting  at  the  door  for  my  morning  call,  but  never  got 
anything  but  mail  from  missionary  and  tract  societies. 
Yet  she  would  always  give  the  impression  that  these  were 
most  important,  catching  them  up  and  holding  them 
against  her  heart  in  a  theatrical  way  as  if  to  imply  they 
were  from  male  admirers.  Her  manner  grew  more  and 
more  gushing — she  seemed  to  exude  self-satisfaction. 
I  must  say  she  was  not  a  favorite  of  mine, — postmen  have 
their  favorites,  you  know, — for  she  used  to  try  to  be  arch, 
and  when  I  had  no  letter  for  her,  which  usually  happened, 
she  would  exclaim,  'Naughty  man'  and  point  her  finger  at 
me.  Strange  to  say,  however,  she  did  get  a  real  love 
letter  one  day.  I  know  that  for  a  fact  because  the  next 
morning  she  enquired  in  an  affected  voice,  'Any  more 
nicey-nice  letters  like  the  one  you  brought  me  yesterday?' 
I  guess  I  was  not  very  diplomatic,  for  you  see  I  was  tired 
of  her  silly  ways,  so  I  said  grimly,  'Was  it  an  invite  to  a 
missionary  meeting?' 

"  'Oh,  no.  Postman,'  she  exclaimed  away  up  in  G,  and 
quite  excited,  'It  was  a  proposal  of  marriage.' 

"I  kind  of  smiled  and  said  'Good-day',  feeling  like  re- 
torting 'Fairy-tales.' 

"But  would  you  believe  it,  she  actually  did  get  married 
She  was  well  over  forty,  and  she    caught  a  widower  of 
seventy  past   by  attending  missionary  meetings,  so  I 
guess  there  is  hope  for  anyone  if  a  woman  like  her  could" 
pick  up  a  husband." 

To  some  postmen  cross  dogs  are  a  menace  and  a  misery, 
while  the  carrier  who  is  an  animal  lover  will  make  friends 
with  all  the  dogs  on  his  route,  so  that  they  will  follow  him 
around  for  a  morning  constitutional.     One  lady  had  a 


"Is  thai  all  you've  got  for  me?" 


spotted  coach  dog,  a  really  fierce  animal,  that  kept  every- 
one at  a  respectful  distance  from  her  front  door.  A  post- 
man who  was  relieving  on  that  beat  for  six  weeks  found 
it  impossible  to  deliver  the  letters  until  he  had  first  chased 
off  the  dog.  To  do  this  he  took  a  loose  picket  out  of  the 
wooden  fence  and  hit  him  with  it  over  his  head  and  ribs. 
For  this  he  was  reported  to  headquarters  and  sent  to 
explain  the  circumstances.  The  ultimate  result  was  that 
the  lady  received  a  mandate  from  the  Postmaster  that  she 
could  have  no  more  letters  delivered  unless  the  dog  were 
tied  up. 

Another  postman  once  heard  his  name  called  in  a  shrill, 
feminine  voice  and  on  retracing  his  steps  to  a  nearby 
house  was  greeted  by  an  indignant  woman,  who  ex- 
claimed, "Postman,  after  this  I  want  you  to  ring  the 
bell  and  hand  in  the  letters,  not  slip  them  through  the 
slot.  My  little  dog  took  two  the  other  day  and  tore  them 
up,  and  I  don't  know  what  was  in  them. 

"What!  you  say  you  haven't  time  to  ring  the  bell  and 
wait  till  someone  comes?  Well  then,  if  you  don't  stop 
shoving  letters  in  through  the  slot  I  will  report  you  to  the 
Postmaster." 

"Pray  do.  Madam,"  was  all  the  forbearing  postman 
took  time  to  say  in  the  one-half  minute  allotted  to  each 
householder. 

After  the  lady  had  written  to  the  Postmaster  she  re- 
ceived the  following  reply: — 

"Dear  Madam,  Yours  received.    Get  rid  of  the  dog." 
At  another  house  the  carrier  was  addressed  as  follows:— 
"Wait  a  minute.  Postman,  till  I  add  a  postscript  to  this 
letter  and  then  I  want  you  to  post  it  for  me." 

"We  are  not  supposed  to  post  letters.  Madam,  but  I 
will  do  so  this  time,"  was  the  reply. 

Two  days  later  the  patient  mailman  heard  the  following 
reproach  directed  at  him: — 

"Postman,   what  did  you   do  with  my  letter?       You 

couldn't  have  posted  it  for  I've  never  had  an  answer  yet." 

However,  a  few  days  afterwards  she  informed  him  the 

expected  reply  had  come,  adding  graciously,  "And  you 

posted  it  all  right,  I  find,  Postman." 

The  result  of  one  mail-carrier's  experience  gained  in  a 
down  town  section  are  summed  up  by  him  in  the  following 
observations: — 

"During  thirty  years  of  delivering  letters  I  learned  to 
know  when  anyone  on  my  route  was  expecting  a  love 
letter,  and  let  me  say  that  in  such  a  case  a  man  shows  his 
feelings  far  more  than  a  girl  does.  On  handing  a  man  a 
varied  assortment  of  bills  and  thin  business  envelopes 
when  he  was  looking  for  a  bulky  personal  missive,  he 
would  exclaim  in  the  old  familiar  words  that  will  go 
ringing  down  the  corridors  of  time,  'Postman,  is  that  all 
you've  got  for  ME?'  Then  he  would  mutter  a  big  'D', 
walk  rapidly  away  a  few  steps,  come  back  again  and  ask, 
'When  will  the  next  mail  be  delivered?' 

"A  girl  in  the  same  position  is  nothing  if  not  diplo- 
matic. She  will  tell  the  postman  very  sweetly  that  she 
is  expecting  a  letter  from  a  girl  friend,  and  is  so  dis- 
appointed not  to  get  it. 

"Some  of  the  people  on  my  route  would  only  receive 
mail  about  once  in  six  months,  but  still  their  cry 
would  be,  'Is  that  all  you've  got  for  me?' 

Encouraging   the   Mail   Man 

"  E^USSY  business  men  who  don't  get  the  letters  they 
*■  are  looking  for  sometimes  accuse  the  carrier  of 
holding  up  the  mail  and  not  delivering  it  to  them.  To 
this  our  invariable  reply  is  for  them  to  make  the  com- 
plaint to  the  Postmaster.  One  such  man,  the  Toronto 
agent  for  a  Chicago  firm,  who  complained  he  never  got 
his  mail  on  time  was  very  much  worked  up  about  it. 
So  I  said  to  him,  'Go  and  tell  the  Postmaster.'  Well, 
he  did  call  on  the  Postmaster  and  kept  up  the  habit, 
making  about  ten  trips  to  see  him  in  a  month.  One 
day  the  Postmaster,  who  was  then  T.  C.  Paterson,  lost 
patience  with  the  complainer,  took  him  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat  and  almost  threw  him  out,  saying,  'Get  to 
h —  out  of  here.  Don't  you  know  if  the  postman  was- 
n't doing  right  he  wouldn't  tell  you  to  come  to  me?'  " 
Sometimes  a  postman  will  be  changed  from  one  route 
to  another  without  any  reason  being  given.  One 
carrier  found  his  down  town  beat  too  heavy  work,  so 
he  begged  to  be  given  a  residential  route.  The  man 
they  put  in  his  place  was  haled  into  Court  some  time 
later.  He  had  developed  the  habit  of  helping  himself 
to  little  things  lying  around  within  his  reach  in  the 
wholesale  district. 

Continued  on  page  66 
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PIERRE  of  the  Lakes  stopped  at  the  hill-crest  and 
slung  his  bundle  of  furs  to  the  ground.  Lithe  and 
young  he  was,  flashing  black  of  eyes — eyes  that 
seemed  to  peer  through  and  beyond;  not  over  tall,  and 
slender,  with  a  lissome  wiriness.  He  doffed  his  fur  cap, 
and  the  summer  breeze  ruffled  his  curly  black  hair.  There 
was  an  air  to  his  carriage — a  debonaireness;  so  different 
from  the  Belliveaus  and  the  Comeaus  and  the  Landrys. 
No  son  of  the  soil,  this,  but  a  youth  of  blood,  a  wanderer, 
a  voyageur. 

Below,  in  the  valley,  to  the  westward  where  the  L'Equille 
met  the  basin,  lay  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  a  mixture  of 
white  houses  and  green  trees.  Over  the  jutting  stockades 
of  the  Fort  floated  the  Lilies  of  France.  On  the  marshes 
of  the  L'Equille,  the  tireless  settlers  worked  at  their  dykes 
against  the  autumn  tides.  Across  on  the  Granville  shore, 
fir&s  showed  where  the  stately  forests  bore  retreat  before 
the  growers  of  grain.  And  over  the  Mont  du  Nord  hung 
the  sun,  not  very  far  from  setting.  Many  times  had  Pierre 
from  this  same  hill  allowed  his  eyes  to  feast  with  joy  on 
this  valley  of  New  France.  Many  times  had  he  pressed, 
as  he  would  now,  with  eager  heart  into  the  town  to  talk  and 
laugh  with  men;  but  always  the  town  had  palled  and  he  had 
gone  back  to  his  lakes.  He  was  Pierre,  the  wanderer — 
a  searcher  after  undiscoverable  things. 

He  slung  the  pack  of  furs  on  his  shoulder  and  started 
down  the  hill.  As  he  walked  he  -sang,  sang  an  old  song 
learned  in  the  far-off,  pleasant  valleys  of  France.  It 
echoed  full-throated  through  the  avenue  of  beech  trees 
down  which  he  strode  with  light  and  springy  tread.  He 
came  at  length  to  the  town.  Men  greeted  him  with  great 
cheer;  as  a  brother  that  has  been  lost  and  is  found. 

"It     is     Pierre!"      they     cried.     "Good-day,    Pierre!" 

He  passed  the  little  church  and,  following  the  path  be- 
hind it,  arrived  at  the  cabin  of  Father  Trouv6.  The  good 
father,  himself,  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to  his  shout. 

"Ah,  my  son — my  son!"  he  cried,  his  eyes  alight  with 
pleasure. 

A  little  man.  Father  Trouv6,  with  a  bent  back  and  pierc- 
ing eyes;    gentle  as  a  lamb  and  fierce  as  a 
tiger,  a  spiritual  pioneer  in  this  new  land,  who 
feared  nothing  on  earth  or  in  hell  but  only  the 
wrath  of  his  God. 

"Well,  Father,  here  is  Pierre!  This  tongue 
of  his  has  led  him  back.  A  man  must  talk  with 
a   man." 

"Come  in,  Pierre,  you  have  come  at  a  good 
time.  The  governor  arrived  yesterday.  To- 
morrow we  expect  a  ship  from   France." 

"That's  good  newp,  Father,"  remarked 
Pierre,  as  the  two  men  entered  the  cabin  arm 
in  arm.  "New  settlers,  I  suppose.  Parbleu,  I 
wish  they'd  send  out  some  men  of  a  stouter 
kidney  than  these  settlers.  Ugh!  They  cling 
always  to  their  miserable  land!  I  want  to 
meet  men  who  have  no  little  plot  of  land  tied 
to  their  louls.  I  want  to  meet  men  who  own 
the  world." 

The  old  priest  smiled  as  he  poured  a  mug  of 
wine  for  his  guest. 

"There  are  no  men  on  this  .ship."  he  said,  hi.s 
mouth   twisted  whimsically. 


"No  men?" 
cried  Pierre. 

"  Have  you 
not  heard,  my 
son,  that  the 
king  has  sent 
out  wives  for 
us   all?     It  is 

they.  They  arrive  to-morrow.  To- 
morrow afternoon  each  man  draws 
lots  for  a  wife.  The  day  after  I 
marry    them    all." 

"Sacre  Norn — "  Pierre  cut 
the  oath  short  as  the  old  priest 
turned  on  him  with  quick  warning  in  his  eye. 

"Will  you  be  drawing  for  a  wife,  Pierre?"     he  asked. 

"pOUF!"     exclaimed  the  young  man  in  disgust.  "What 
^   does  Pierre  want  with  a  woman?  What  use  would  a 
woman  be  to  him?  What  woman  would  follow  him  to  Ross- 
ignol?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  That  he,  Pierre  of  the 
Lakes,  a  man  untrammelled,  a  man  who  had  wandered 
the  Mont  du  Sud  from  Sable  to  Chebucto,  who  knew  every 
lake  in  the  diadem  of  Acadie,  should  take  a  wife  was  an 
idea  too  ridiculous  to  entertain.  He  laughed  a  short  quick 
laugh  of  scorn.  "Let  these  soft-livered  settlers  take  the 
women.     Like  to  like,"    he  derided. 

"My  son,"  advised  the  old  priest  quietly,  "it  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  man  to  take  a  wife.  Your  father  took  one. 
He  was  a  better  man  for  it." 

The  young  man  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  again  and 
fell   silent. 

They  talked  of  other  things;  gossip,  news,  ideas. 
Pierre  told  of  new  discoveries  in  the  Mont  du  Sud,  of  ad- 
ventures, of  the  Indians,  of  the  fish  he  had  caught  and  the 
animals  he  had  trapped,  of  his  plans  for  the  future.  While 
they  talked,  the  old  priest  cooked  supper.  When  it  was  ready 
they  sat  down  to  it,  the  conversation  ceasing  only  for  the 
short  grace  before  meat.  They  had  much  to  say, 
these  two.  They  had  many  memories  to  draw  on  of 
life  in  New  and  Old  France.  For  Father  Trouv6 
had  been  a  friend  of  Pierre's  father  and  had  known 
Pierre  since  he  was  a  baby. 

After  supper  Pierre  went  for  a  stroll  down  the 
street  and  came  to  the  store  of  Henri  Theriault. 
A  grand  store  was  that  of  Henri,  the  only  one  in 
the  town,  and  one  where  you  could  buy  every- 
thing. Gossip  as  well  as  goods,  was  bartered 
here  for  every  night  the  male  population  gathered 
round  the  tables  and  counter  to  speak  of  things 
that  had  happened,  and  to  drink  the  wine  of  France. 
Pierre  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with  enthus- 
ia.sm  and  drawn  into  the  circle  round  the  big  table 
where  a  game  of  chess  was  in  progress. 

"How  goes  it,  Pierre!"  cried  Henri,  big,  fat, 
cheery-faced  Henri,  from  behind  the  counter. 
A  man  with  a  heart  as  big  as  his  girth,  this  Henri, 
but  shrewd — ah,  very  shrewd.  "Come  in  for  a  wife, 
eh?" 

"No,  Henri.  I  come  only  as  a  spectator  of  this 
debauch  of  marriage,"  replied  the  young  man, 
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with  a  quiet  smile.  There  was  an  astonished  silence. 
"Debauch  of  marriage!  Ha!  Ha!  Pierre  speaks  like 
a  cynic!"  exclaimed  Jules  Legros,  ensign  in  the  regiment, 
a  heavy  fellow,  swarthy,  with  thick  eager  lips  and  beady 
eyes. 

"Do  you  draw  for  a  wife?"    Pierre  demanded  of  him 
with  startling  abruptness. 

"Name  of  God,"    exclaimed  the  latter,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  his  eyes  shifting  uneasily  under 
the  direct  stare  of  the  young  man,  "what 
is  one  to  do  in  this  inhospitable  climate? 
The  nights  are  cold  in  winter." 
A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  ribaldry, 
and  there  was  a  jabbering  of  loose 
talk.     Pierre's  lips  twisted  scorn- 
fully. 

"Cognac!"  he  called  to  Henri, 
who  had  come  from  behind  the 
counter  and  was  standing  by  his 
side. 

A    wave    of    anticipation    ran 
through  the  crowd.  When  Pierre 
des  Lacs  called  for  cognac  in  the 
store    of    Henri    Theriault    those 
assembled  there  expected  that  that 
evening  would  be  one  to  remember. 
And  they  were  seldom  disappoint- 
ed. Pierre  made  history  for  Port 
Royal  —  made    it    with    cognac, 
redistilling  the  subtle  liquor  into 
deeds  for  men  to  talk  of  in  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Henri  brought 
the  cognac — and  the  dice. 
Pierre  flung  the  fiery 
liquid   down   his   throat, 
bringing  the  empty  mug 
down  on  the  table  wth 
a   bang   and   a  look   at 
Henri  that  signified  that 
Pierre  was  still  thirsty. 
Then  he  called  in  a  loud 
voice,    a    sardonic   smile 
on   his  hps,   and  a  wild 
light  in  his  eyes:     "Who  pi  ays  with  Pierre?" 

The  crowd  gathered  round  the  table  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  store.     This  was  something  not  to  lose.     Eager 
excitement  pulsed  through  the  low  hum  of  conversation. 
"Who  plays  with  Pierre?" 

He  swept  the  circle  of  men  with  his  eye.  There  was 
silence  now.  Not  a  man  spoke.  The  luck  of  Pierre  was 
of  the  devil.  To  play  with  him  was  for  no  ordinary  man. 
Pierre  laughed.  "No  wonder  the  king  sends  women 
out  to  you,"  he  cried  scornfully.  "The  king  knows  that 
his  loyal  subjects  of  Acadie  have  need  of  women  since  they 
lack  back-bone.  Perhaps  one  of  these  women  will  play 
with  Pierre." 

The  crowd  laughed.  That  Pierre!  He  would  have  his 
jibe  at  the  settlers.  Eh,  well,  he  was  young.  Time  would 
tame  him. 

AN  OFFICER  from  the  regiment,  a  newcomer,  tall,  dark, 
with  a  thin  sallow  face,  stepped  forward.  "I  will  play 
with  you,"  he  offered  quietly. 

The  crowd  murmured  their  applause,  and  Pierre's  eyes 
glistened  his  eager  gratitude.  He  made  a  sweeping  bow. 
"You  do  me  honor,  sir,"  he  said.  "And  may  I  have  the 
further  honor  of  your  name?" 

"Jacques  Duval,  lieutenant  de  regiment,"  replied  the 
other  quietly. 

"Pierre  des  Lacs,  coureur-de-bois,"  said  Pierre,  in  comic 
imitation  of  the  other's  dignity. 

The  crowd  laughed.  Pierre  was  in  good  form  to-night. 
The  play  would  be  interestmg. 

Jules  Legros  gave  up  his  seat  at  the  table  to  the  lieuten- 
ant, who  took  it  with  quiet  thanks.  Pierre  sat  opposite 
him  and  leaned  forward  on  his  elbows.  "I  have  at  the 
house  of  Father  Trouv6,  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant,"  he 
said,  "twelve  otter  pelts  and  six  of  the  silver  fox.  What 
are  they  worth,  Henri?"  He  turned  abruptly  to  the  fat 
shop-keeper  at  his  elbow.  "Prime  skins  they  are,  Henri- 
fit  for  a  duchesse  of  France." 

Henri  considered  and  named  a  price.  ^ 

"Good,"  cried  Pierre,  turning  to  the  lieutenant.  Will 
vou  play  for  that?    Ten  louis  d'or.  Monsieur  le  Licuten- 
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ant?  Whatdoyousay?" 
The  lieutenant  nod- 
ded his  head  and  flung 

a    full    puree    on    the 

table.  "Three  throws," 

cried       Pierre,       "and 

Henri       shake«i       the 

dice!" 

Henri    took    up    the 

dice     box,     shook     it 

with    much    ceremony 

and  cast.     Bauer  eyes 

strained     forward     for 

the    re.sult. 
The  lieutenant  won. 
"Oho!"    cried    Jules 

Leifros,  his  beady 
eyes  twinkling.  "Pi- 
erre's luck  is  broken!" 
"Oho!"  Pierre  gave 
him  the  full  focus  of 
his  glance.  "My  next 
winter's  pelts  against 
five  louis  d'or  I  win, 
Jules    I.#gros!" 

Jules  eyes  shifted 
uneasily  and  he 
laughed  lamely.  "I 
am  no  gambler,"  he 
muttered. 

"You  have  a  loud 
mouth,  Jules,  for  a 
man  who  will  not 
gamble." 

The  crowd  laughed 
and  Jules  spluttered 
a  curse  into  his  big 
beard.  Henri  threw 
again  with  the  same 
solemn   deliberation. 

Pierre  won. 

The  excitement 
grew.  The  onlookers 
strained  forward  with 
eagerness  and  the 
silence  was  tense 
under  the  strain  of 
the    moment. 

"There  are  seven- 
teen louis  in  my  purse, 
M'sieu  des  Lacs," 
said  the  lieutenant. 
"I    will    lay    you  the 

extra  louis  against  your  next  winter's  pelts  that  I  win  the 
next  throw." 

"Sacred  Name!"  cried  Pierre,  his  black  eyes  flashing 
admiration.  "Here  is  a  man  for  you!  Here  is  the  man  for 
Pierre  des  Lacs!  I  take  you.  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant. 
You  are  a  true  soldier  of  France.     Throw,  Henri!" 

Henri  threw  again.  The  onlookers  crowded  forward 
eagerly. 

rose.     That 


rf^^f-'/jy^'j'^imlm 


"Pierre    wins!"     cried    Henri.     A    cheer 


What  luck  the  man  had! 


devil,  Pierre,  had  won  again! 
Not  of  ordinary  men! 

Pierre  took  the  lieutenant's  purse  from  the  table  and 
extracting  its  contents  returned  it  to  its  owner.  The  two 
men  rose  to  their  feet. 

"I  thank  you.  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant,  for  a  gentleman's 
game  and  the  gold  of  France,"  said  Pierre  gravely.  Then 
he  turned,  his  manner  suddenly  changed,  his  face  reckless 
and  his  eyes  wild,  to  the  crowd. 

"Who  runs  with  Pierre?"  he  cried.  "Eh— my  friends 
who  runs  with  Pierre  to  the  mile  post  and  back?" 

But  none  would  run  with  this  coureur-de-bois.  He  was 
like  a  hare  when  he  ran.  Pierre's  eye  swept  the  crowd  and 
rested  scornfully  on  Jules  Legros. 

"Who  will  wrestle  with  Pierre— eh,  my  Jules?" 

'The  great  Jules  shrugged  his  shoulders.  This  young 
fool  would  never  learn.  Was  not  he,  Jules,  the  strongest 
man  in  the  settlement?  Had  he  any  peer  at  wrestling? 
nad  he  not  thrown  this  stripling  time  without  number' 
Oh,  yes,  he  would  wrestle  with  this  Pierre.  He  would 
take  the  conceit  from  him. 

"Come,  then,  my  .Jules!"  challenged  Pierre.  "I'll  lav 
you  three  of  the  lieutenant's  golden  louis  that  I  throw  you 
this  night.  "  o'vu 

"Keep  your  money,  son!"  said  old  Jean  Belliveau,  the 
Nestor  of  the  town,  in  his  cackling  falsetto.  "Jules  has 
taken  enough  of  your  gold  over  this  wrestling  " 

The  crowd  murmured  in  sympathy  with  this  remark 
1   will   throw  Jules  to-night,  my  old  one!"  waived 
Pierre,  with  reckless  assurance.     "Do  you  agree  to  the 
wager,  my  bull  of  a  man?"  he  demanded  of  Jules  Legros 

The  big  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Good!"  cried  Pierre.  "Come  on!  Clear  the  floor 
Henn!" 

The  tables  and  chairs  were  cleared  from  the  centre  of 
the  store  by  eager  hands  and  the  two  men  faced  one 
another. 


"It  is  a  long  trail  wc  lu..^^,    M^nc,'      Lc  iuid  iojily, 
"but  it  will  be  a  joyous  one." 

plERRE  wasted  no  time  over  preliminaries,  but  went 
A  at  his  opponent  like  a  wild  cat — went  for  Jules  Legros' 
throat,  jumping  clear  of  the  ground  and  fastening  himself 
around  the  other's  body.  The  older  men  shook  their 
heads  gravely.     This  mad  Pierre  would  never  learn! 

Legros  was  a  huge  man  and  enormously  muscled,  a 
veritable  Titan.  He  tore  the  lighter  man  from  him  with 
his  huge  hands,  laughing  oddly  in  his  throat  as  he  did  so, 
and  proceeded  to  lock  with  him.  But  Pierre  was  thistle- 
down. Always  he  went  further  than  he  was  put,  twisting, 
writhing,  squirming,  slipping  like  an  eel.  Up  and  down 
the  store  they  surged.  Time  and  again  it  seemed  that 
Pierre  was  pinioned.  Time  and  again,  while  the  crowd 
cheered,  he  broke  loose.  Jules  could  not  hold  him  put. 
He  would  get  him  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  try  a 
neck-breaking  lock.  Pierre  would  somersault  out  of  the 
grip  and  land  on  his  feet  with  a  supple  spring. 

"Come,  come,  Jules!"  he  taunted  after  they  had  wrestled 
twenty  minutes  without  result.  "You're  getting  old.  The 
last  time  we  wrestled  you  floored  me  twice  in  this  time. 
Am  I  beating  you,  my  old  one?" 

Jules  came  at  him  with  a  rush  that  would  have  borne  an 
ox  down.  But  Pierre  side-stepped  neatly,  caught  him  by 
the  ankle  and  twisted  him  on  to  his  back,  then 
jumped  upon  him  with  cat-like  quickness.  The 
crowd  roared  with  delight.  "Bravo,  Pierre!" 
they  cried. 

But  Jules  was  not  thrown.  He  twisted  and 
squirmed  and,  with  a  powerful  lunge  of  his 
heavy  body,  overturned  his  opponent  and 
fixed  a  neck-lock  on  him.  It  was  the  deadly 
double-lock.  No  man  could  break  that  lock  of 
Jules'.  It  was  unshakeable.  Slowly,  every 
muscle  strained  in  resistance,  Pierre  went  over, 
while  the  crowd  murmured  regret- 
fully. 

"Jules  wins!"  cried  Henri,  who 
was  referee. 

The  opponents  rose  to  their  feet. 
Pierre  leaped  nimbly  to  face  his 
antagonist  again. 

"Come  on,  Jules,  my  old  one!     On 
guard!"  he  insisted. 
"What!"    cried   Jules,    "have   I 


not  then  thrown  you?" 
"Aha!  My  Jules,  so 
you  have!  But  I  have 
not  thrown  you.  My 
wager  was  that  I 
would  throw  you  to- 
night. I  will!  You've 
grown  weaker,  my  old 
one.  Too  much  cog- 
nac— too  little  work. 
On   guard!" 

"Bravo,  Pierre!" 

"On      guard,      Jules!" 
"He  will  throw  you!" 
cried-    the     onlookers, 
wild  with  excitement. 
Jules  was  unwilling 
but  he  could  not  back 
down.     Nor  could    he 
understand  this  Pierre. 
Always       he       would 
come  back  at  a  man. 
Always,    until    he  was 
so      exhausted      they 
would    have    to    seize 
him,  while    old    Henri 
poured    cognac    down 
his  throat.    The   man 
didn't   know  when   he 
was   beaten.     He   was 
mad,        this       Pierre, 
crazy.       Perhaps     he, 
Jules,     should     break 
him  for  good  and  all 
— stop    his      foolery. 
He  could  do  it.    Had 
he     not     broken      an 
Indian  with  his  neck- 
hold — broken    him  till 
his  bones  cracked,  and 
then     flung     him,     a 
limp,       dying      thing, 
into    the    river?      He 
would   settle   the 
sneering    young    brag- 
gart   with    his     de\nrs 
luck.    It  would  be  an 
accident,     of     course, 
but  he  would  be  done 
with         this     stinging 
tongue   and   this   high 
and     mighty    manner. 
They     grappled 
again.     Around  and  around  the  floor  they  circled,  seeking 
an  opening.     Pierre  was  more  wary  now.     His  wild  ex- 
citement had  gone  and  he  was  a  man  of  the  woods,  cool  and 
calm,   with  searching  eyes.     And  all  the  time  he  talked 
to    Jules,    talked    deliberately,    with    the    contemptuous 
smile  on  his  lips,  of  how  he  would  lay  him  out  like  a  dead 
elephant— and  the  crowd  howled  with  delight  at  his  jibes, 
for  Jules  was  anything  but  popular  in  Port  Royal. 

Then  Jules' long  arm  shot  out  and  caught"  the  smaller 
man  behind  the  neck.  With  one  hand  he  swung  him  off 
his  feet  and  with  the  other  reached  under  Pierre's  armpit 
for  the  deadly  neck-hold.  But  Pierre  on  the  momentum 
of  the  swing  turned  a  complete  somersault  and  leaped 
clear  into  the  crowd.  Again  the  two  men  circled, 
facing  one  another  with  savage  eyes.  Jules  was  losing  his 
wind  and  patience.  This  bout  had  lasted  too  long  to 
suit  him.  He  must  catch  this  slippery  fool  and  end  it. 
He  lunged  in  through  Pierre's  guard.  Pierre  side-stepped, 
and  slipped  behind  his  opponent,  who.  carried  on  bv  his 
wild  rush,  barged  into  old  Jean  Belliveau,  and  in  his" rage 
flung  the  old  fellow  to  the  floor.  That  was  his  fatal 
mistake.  It  gave  Pierre  his  opportunity.  Pierre  seized 
rff  j^u"""  behind— seized  him  with  lightning  swiftness. 
lifted  him  clear  of  the  floor  and  swinging  him  through 
the  air  flung  him  to  the  floor. 

Jules  fell  against  the  counter  with  a  terrific  thud  and 
rolled  over  on  his  back,  limply,  like  a  sack  of  potatoe.'s. 

plERRE  turned  to  the  breathless  crowd.      "Is  it  a 
*-  fair  throw?"  he  demanded. 

"He  is  thrown!"     cried   Henri   Theriault.      "Name 
of  God,  what  a  throw,  my  Pierre!" 

"Bravo,  Pierre!     Bravo,  Pierre!"  shouted  the  crowd. 

Pierre  laughed.     "Jules  forgot,"  he  said,  standing 

within  the  awe-struck  circle  who  looked  with  him  upon 

the   fallen   man,     "Jules   thought   he   w'as 

wrestling   with    Father  Belliveau.     He 

forgot  Pierre  des  Lacs!" 

The  others  laughed. 

"Good,  Pierre — he  is  a  devil,  that  Jules!" 
cackled  old  Belliveau.  "You  have  broken 
the  devil!     Ha!     Ha!" 

Somebody  gave  the  fallen 
man  a  drink.  It  was  the 
officer,  Jacques  Duval,  and 
after  a  moment  he  pulled 
himself  to  his  feet,  a  dazed. 
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broken,  bull  of  a  man  and  stared  around  at  the  laughing 

faces.     Then   he   saw    Pierre,   smiling   over   his   mug   of 

cognac,   his  eyes   mocking,   sardonic.     His   face   became 

livid  and  his  small  eyes  pin  points  of  hatred. 

"Sacred  Name!"  he  bellowed,     "I'll  break  you,   Pierre 

des  Lacs!     I'll  break  you!" 

He  turned  and  staggered  towards  the  door. 

"Jules  Legros!"     It  was  Rerre  who  spoke;  his  voice 

Hke  a  knife,  cold  and  chiUing. 

.Jules  turned.     Pierre  stepped  towards  him.     It  was  an 

odd    sight — the    huge,    bull-like    Goliath    and  the    lithe, 

slender   David. 

"You  have  forgotten  our  wager.     Three  golden  louis," 

reminded   Pierre. 

Jules  made  a  queer  noise  in  his  throat  and  reaching  into 

his  pouch  drew  out  a  purse  from  which  he  extracted  three 

coins. 

Pierre  took  the  money.  "And  another  thing  remember, 

my  big  bull,"  he  added  coldly,     "you  will  never  break 

Pierre  des  Lacs.     You  have  thrown  him  for  the  last  time. 

Your  day  is  over.     You  have  lost  touch  with  the  things 

that    matter.     Your    heart    is    gone.     Never    could    you 

break   Pierre  des  Lacs.     He  is  unbreakable   by   such   a 

breed  as  yours.     Can  the  bull  break  the  eagle?" 
Jules  turned  with  a  curse  and  left  the  store. 
Pierre  faced  the  crowd  again.     "My  friends,"  he  cried, 

"who    drinks    with    Pierre 

des    Lacs?       Henri,    bring 

out     the     oldest     cognac! 

Pierre  pays — Pierre  pays 
with  the  gold  of  a 
gallant    lieutenant    and    a 

broken   bull!" 

"Ah,  Pierre,  my  son," 
cried  old  Jean  Belliveau 
as  they  gathered  around 
the  counter,  "'tis  a  pity 
for  the  lasses  you  do  not 
draw  to-morrow!  There 
would  be  one  happy 
woman  on  that  ship." 
"Aye!"  cried  the  others. 
"Yes,  by  the  saints,  one 
woman  would  get  a  man!" 
said  Henri,  as  he  drew 
the  subtle  cognac  from  a 
dusty    Httle    keg. 

Pierre  laughed  a  short, 
quick .  laugh.  "I  am  a 
free  man  now — why 
should  I  become  a  slave?" 
he  asked  with  an  ex- 
press'.ve    gesture. 

For  a  moment  there 
was  no  reply  to  this. 
These  men  of  Port  Royal 
with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  had  their  wives 
with  them  knew  the 
long  winter  nights  and 
the  ache  of  empty  cabins. 
To  them  to-morrow 
brought  not  slavery  l)Ut 
deliverance,  brought  high 
hopes,  happiness,  the 
fulness  of  life.  Beyond 
this  to-morrow  lay  satis- 
faction, the  realization  of 
those  hopes  with  which 
they  had  carved  from  a 
new  world  wilderness  a 
heritage  that  would  carry 
on  the  empire  of  France. 
Old  Jean  Belliveau  said 
•  quietly:"Sometimes,myson, 
you  talk  very  fooli.sh  talk." 
Pierre  laughed  gaily.  "I 
may  be  foolish,  my  old 
one,  but  I  am  free!"  he 
rejoiced.  He  picked  up 
his  mug.  "Come,  my 
friends,  here  is  the  old 
cognac  of  Old  France! 
Drink  with  me!  Drink 
to  the  fair  daughters  of 
Old  France  who  come  to- 
morrow. May  they  bring 
us  all  our  hearts'  desires!" 
"Aye!  Our      hearts' 

desires!"  they   cried  eager- 
ly,   and    drank. 

npHE   TOWN   was    aitir 

*     early    next    morning. 

The     settlers      began      to 

come  in  by  .seven  o'clock. 

From  across  the  river  they  came  in  boats,  from  up  the 
valley  on  foot,  the  more  prosperous  in  ox-wagons.  The 
main  .street  was  gay  with  greeting,  jibe  and  laughter.  All 
the  flags  in  the  town  were  flying.     It  was  like  a  gala-day — 


was  a  gala-day  indeed  for  the  lonely  settlers  of  New  France! 

Shortly  after  mid-day  a  gun  boomed  from  the  fort.  ■  It 
was  the  signal.  From  every  house,  from  the  street,  from 
Henri's  store,  the  crowds  poured  eagerly  towards  the 
shore,  down  to  the  quay.  She  was  passing  the  island — a 
tall  frigate,  her  sails  well-filled  by  the  west  wind,  and 
hurried  by  the  flooding  tide. 

It  was  an  hour  before  she  c-.st  anchor  off  from  the  quay. 
By  this  time  every  soul  in  the  colony  had  collected  on  the 
shore  and  there  was  much  shouting  and  waving  of  hands — 
signals  that  were  answered  from  the  ship  by  fluttering 
kerchiefs.  Then  the  guns  from  the  fort  boomed  out 
furiously  and  the  church  bell  pealed  like  a  thing  gone  mad. 
Good  Father  Trouve!  How  he  rang  that  bell  that  day  and 
the  next — rang  it  till  the  metal  grew  hot  and  the  rafters 
creaked! 

Then  the  governor — Villebon — marched  down  from  the 
fort  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  gay  in  their  red  uniforms 
against  the  green  of  the  hillside. 

A  boat  containing  the  captain,  and  his  officers,  put  off 
from  the  ship.  At  the  end  of  the  quay,  in  a  group  of  men, 
stood  Pierre  des  Lacs.  Of  a  sudden  he  turned  to  Henri 
Theriault  who  stood  talking  with  old  Jean  Belliveau. 

"Pierre  des  Lacs  goes  to  inspect  the  new  wives!"  he 
announced  with  a  laugh,  and  before  the  crowd  knew  what 
was  happening  he   had  slipped   his  moccasins,   cap   and 


■■i*dfr  A /ytX  ■/.*>' 


"Mademoiselle,"  he  said  serious- 
ly,   "I  can  only  go  if  you  will 
come." 


jerkin  into  Henri's  arms  and  plunged    into    the   water. 
"It  is  Pierre  des  Lacs?"  the  crowd  cried,   "Oh,  that  mad 
young  man!     He  goes  to  inspect  the  new  brides!" 

In  the  meantime,  the  boat  had  drawn  into  the  quay  and 
the  settlers  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  hear  news  of  the 
Old  World. 

Pierre  swam  out  to  the  ship  with  long,  easy  strokes. 
Those  aboard  saw  him  coming  and  crowded  to  the  rail. 
He  went  alongside,  swimming  with  slight  effort,  like  some 
graceful  water-king  and  smiled  up  at  the  fair  faces,  his 
teeth  gleaming  against  his  dark  features.  The  women 
watched  him  curiously.  In  each  mind  was  a  question. 
For  which  of  them  was  this  young  Adonis  to  be  mate? 

A  sailor  threw  him  a  rope  and  h"  'lambered  over  the 
side.  For  a  moment  he  stood  within  the  circle  of  women 
smiling,  then  shook  the  water  from  his  clothes  like  a  dog. 

He  laughed  gaily.  "Demoiselles  of  Old  France,"  he 
opened  with  a  low,  ironical  bow,  "on  behalf  of  the  bachel- 
ors of  New  France,  I  welcome  you!"' 

Some  of  the  girls  tittered  and  giggled.  Others  simjly 
smiled.  Pierre  ran  his  eye  around  the  circle  in  bold 
surveillance.  There  would  be  about  thirty  girls  in  the 
group — tall  and  short,  slim  and  stout,  beautiful  ai  d  less 
beautiful.  His  glance  was  arrested  by  one  who  rlood 
with  a  companion  outside  the  circle  just  beyond  the  ship's 
mast.     Shp   was    tall — about    his    own    height — tall    and 

slender,  with  hazel  eyes 
and  hair  like  waving 
corn,  with  an  air  that 
marked  her  at  once  from 
the  others.  No  ordinary 
young    woman,    this. 

Pierre  lost  his  smile. 
It  died  slowly  and  u  n- 
mistakably.  Sacred  Name, 
what   a  woman! 

He  went  straight  over  to 
her  and  stood  in  front  of 
her,  his  eyes  bold  yet 
grave.  "Mademoiselle," 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
"have  you  also  come  to 
New  France  to  wed  with 
that  riff-raff?'  He  flung 
his  arm  scornfully  towards 
the  crowd  on  the  shore. 
She  faced  him  unflinch- 
ingly, the  red  mantling 
her  cheeks.  "I  have  come 
to  help  build  the  New 
France,"    she  said. 

He  stared  at  her  for  a 
moment,  his  bold,  black 
eyes  drinking  in  her 
beauty  until  it  well-nigh 
made  him  gasp.  He 
shook  his  head,  almost 
sadly,  certainly  with  re- 
gret. This  princess  to  be 
drawn  for  by  the  likes  of 
Comeaus  and  Belliveaus! 
"Mademoiselle,"  he 

deplored  gravely,  "I  am 
sorry.  I    am    infinitely 

sorry." 

He  turned  to  the  others 
who  stood  with  curious 
eyes  watching  this  strange 
interview.  "Au  revoir. 

Demoiselles!"  he  laughed 
lightly,  "I  dance  to-morrow 
at  your  weddings!" 

Turning  he  leaped  nim- 
bly over  the  ship's  rail 
into  the  water  and  set  off 
shoreward.  The  young 
women  crowded  to  the  rail, 
chattering  excitedly  and 
with  much  laughter  over 
the  beautiful  merman,  as 
they  called  him. 

The  young  woman  with 
the  hazel  eyes,  she,  too, 
watched  him—  and  in  those 
eyes  was  a  new  fear.  She 
turned  to  her  companion. 
"Oh,  Celeste,"  she  mur- 
mured, "I  am  sorry,  too— 
infinitely     sorry!" 

ALMOST  immediately 
the  ship  was  brought  in 
to  the  quay  and  made  fast 
by  eager  hands.  Governor 
Villebon  stood  at  the  quay's 
edge  and  spoke  to  the  fair 
pa.ssengers  who  had  be- 
come strangely  timid  under 
the  closer  stare  of  hungry 
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IN   THE   LUMINOUS   LIMELIGHT 


THE  most  modest  of  men  fre- 
quently find  themselves  in  the 
realms  of  unsought  for  notor- 
iety, while  their  whole  inclination  is 
to  be  in  the  far  background.  Exper- 
ience teaches  me  that  I  am  one  of 
them.  But  cruel  fate  has  evidently 
decreed  otherwise.  So  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  of  some  things  in  which  cir- 
cumstances forced  me  to  get  largely 
into  the  limelight,  or  else  these 
reminiscences  would  never  have  been 
written,  and  it  couldn't  have  been  a 
ca.se  of  a  fool  rushing,  in  where  an 
angel  would  fear  to  fly,  let  alone 
tread.  For  instance  I  was  once  a 
bloated  slave  holder. 

Jimmy  de  Conolly,  of  Australia,  is 
a  well-known  newspaper  man  and  a 
great  traveller. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago  he  came  to 
Canada  with  letters  from  some  of  my 
Australian  friends,  and  we  struck  up 
a  warm  friendship  which  still  exists. 
On  another  visit,  he  confidentially 
whispered  to  me  that  he  had  brought 
me  a  nice  present  from  the  East,  but 
did  not  disclose  the  sort  of  gift  he  was 
bearing.  The  next  day  he  invited  me 
to  lunch  with  him  at  the  Windsor  at 
one  o'clock  sharp.  A  couple  of  hours 
before  that  time  in  walked  a  hand- 
some dark-hued  youth  from  Moroc- 
co, dressed  in  ordinary  everyday 
clothes,  who  made  his  obeisance,  and 
informed  me  officially  that  Mr.  de 
Conolly  had  instructed  him  to  come 
and  stay  with  me,  as  he  had  given 
him  to  me  to  be  my  slave. 

I  told  him  as  gently  as  I  could  that, 
while  I  was  more  than  grateful  to  my 
friend  for  his  beneficent  gift,  I  could- 
n't accept  it,  as  the  laws  of  the  great 
British  Empire,  of  which  Canada  for- 
med no  insignificant  part,  automati- 
cally made  him  a  free  man,  and  his 
own  individual  master,  and  giving 
him  a  dollar,  I  politely  dismissed  him. 

I  might  have  as  well  talked  Greek 
to  him,  which  I  could  have  done  and 
be  intelligently  understood  by  everybody  except 
the  Grecians.     He  returned  in  an  hour  dressed 


The 
By 


Second  of  the   Come  Back  Articles 
GEORGE       H.       HAM 

CARTOON       BY      LOU      S K U C E 


There  was  something  of  a  sensation  when  the  Montreal  Star  announced 
"George  Ham  has  a  slaoe." 


perhaps 
to  kill  in 

all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  with  a  swagger  Moroccan 
costume  and  one  could  easily  see  he  thought  this  would 
fetch  me.  But  it  didn't.  So  it  cost  me  a  couple  of  dollars 
more  and  I  guess  he  thought  it  was  backsheesh  or  some- 
thing like  that  and  left  as  happy  as  a  lark. 

I  went  to  keep  my  appointment  with  Mr.  de  Conolly  at 
the  Windsor,  only  to  receive  a  telephone  call  to  go  down 
to  Freeman's  instead.  There  I  met  Jimrtiy  and  a  bunch 
of  fellows  who  insisted  on  crossing  the  street  to  the  Star 
office  before  lunch  to  learn  the  latest  news. 

Arriving  there  the  most  sensational  item  in  big  glaring 
letters  stood  prominently  out  on  the  bulletin  board: 

"George  Ham  Has  a  Slave." 

I'll  bet  that  young  Moroccan  boy  still  wonders  what 
kind  of  a  temporary  owner  he  had  when  in  Canada — and 
to-day  I  almost  wish  I  had  kept  him,  not  exactly  as  a 
slave,  but  as  a  handy  man. 

That  was  bad  enough,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come, 
when  I  narrowly  escaped  having  elephants  on  my  hands. 

An  Elephant  On  His  Hands 

r\E  WOLFE  HOPPER  used  to  sing  about  having  "An 
'-'  Elephant  on  his  Hands,"  but  I  came  nigh  going  him 
one  better  and  having  two  of  them.  I  don't  know  whether 
elephants  are  worse  than  warts  on  one's  hands,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  very  thought  of  having  a  couple  of  the 
huge  animals  to  take  care  of  gave  me  the  shivers,  and  that 
was  before  the  H.  C.  of  L.  was  perfected. 

Charlie  Davis,  of  the  Sells  Brothers  &  Forepaugh 
Circus,  'phoned  me  from  Ottawa  one  day  several  years 
ago  that  he  would  like  to  see  me  the  next  day  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  Hall,  in  Montreal,  which  was  then  my  abiding 
place.  Charlie  and  I  had  been  friends  from  the  old  days 
down  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  when  he  was  manager  for  Fraw- 
ley,  the  actor.  When  we  met,  old  acquaintanceship  was 
renewed,  and  Charlie  insisted  that  I  and  all  my  friends 
should  see  the  big  show,  and  to  be  sure  to  come  early  as  he 
wanted  to  have  another  talk  with  me. 

Taking  the  balance  of  the  family  along,  Charlie  was 
met  long  before  seven  o'clock.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
sent  for  by  Mr.  Sells,  and,  excusing  himself,  gave  me  a  card 
of  admission  to  all  the  side  shows,  whose  doors  were  not 
yet  open.    At  the  first  one,  when  I  showed  my  card  to 


the  polite  attendant,  he  insisted  that  we  should  go  right 
in.  And  we  did.  The  Wild  Man  from  Borneo  or  some 
other  outlandish  country  was  one  of  the  main  features. 
And  the  wild  man  was  as  wild  as  he  could  be  just  then.  He 
would  be  doubly-condemned,  he  swore,  if  he  would  eat 
any  more  raw  meat  and  they  could  all  go  to  Halifax — 
only  he  pronounced  the  word  in  one  syllable.  He  was  a 
coal  black  deformed  negro,  from  Georgia,  and  he  was  on 
strike  against  raw  beef  and  chains. 

When  we  saw  Charlie  a  little  later,  he  introduced  us  to 
the  animals.  The  elephants,  he  explained,  were  formerly 
the  Sacred  White  Elephants  of  Siam,  but  one  day  the 
Siamese  priests  in  attendance  got  into  an  altercation  in 
public  and  one  told  the  other  that  he  "would  knock  the 
dom  block  off  him,"  and  the  other  retorted  that  he  would 
"take  no  backchat  from  enny  dom  Kerry  cur-r-r."  And 
pulling  off  their  turbans  they  went  at  it.  This  was  too 
much  and  it  was  deemed  advisable,  Charlie  said,  to  change 
the  character  of  the  animals,  as  their  coats  of  whitewash 
was  getting  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  they  appear- 
ed as  Sullivan  and  Corbett,  but  they  got  too  fond  of  fight- 
ing and  another  change  was  decided  upon. 

Then  they  became  Romeo  and  Juliet  and,  Charlie 
asseverated,  it  made  them  all  seasick  to  witness  their 
everlasting  elephantine  love-making.  In  fact,  so  Charlie 
told  me,  they  were  eternally  tired  of  them, and  if  I  would 
only  accept  them  as  a  birthday  gift,  he  would  have  them 
sent  up  to  the  house.  And,  Charhe  said,  I  could  draw 
immqnse  crowds  at  political  meetings,  etc.,  if  I  named 
them  John  A.  and  George  Brown  or  Tupper  and  Laurier 
or  any  other  darned  names  of  public  men  I  pleased. 

Like  blazes  I  would,  and  the  next  day  Charlie  got  a 
long  distance  from  me  from  Quebec  to  say  I  regretted  my 
inability  to  accept  this  munificent  gift  but  the  rules  of 
the  great  transportation  company  of  which  I  was  a  hum- 
ble and  obedient  servant  prevented  my  acceptance  of  any 
present  however  desirous  I  might  be  of  having  it. 

Still  matters  might  have  been  worse,  as  they  imagina- 
tively were  in  Havana. 


In  the  Bahama  Islands 

T  SAID  to  my  friend  and  traveling  companion,  Mr. 
*■  H.  Purves,  of  Pictou,  N.  S.,  as  we  landed  at  Nass 
Bahama  Islands,  on  a  hot  morning  in  early  April  some 


D. 


years  ago,  after  n  stormy  trip: 
"Thank  goodness-,  Commodore,  we 
are  in  a  land  where  nobody  knows  us, 
and  if  the  world  was  to  come  to  an 
end  right  now,  we  wouldn't  know  of 
it  until  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
Hardly  had  this  vain  boast  escaped 
my  lips,  when  there  was  a  friendly 
cry,  "Hello,  George,"  and  turning 
around,  an  old  friend  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  S.  0.  Shorey,  oL  Montreal,  was 
seen  making  his  way  towards  me.  In 
less  than  an  hour  or  twol  knew  others 
like  Bob  Curry,  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  Harold  Johnson, 
a  prominent  merchant,  who  after- 
wards tried  to  introduce  Bahama 
oranges  into  Montreal,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Florida  and  California 
orange  growers  cutting  prices  away 
below  hi.",  and  Sir  Grey  Wilson,  the 
Governor  and  his  charming  family. 
Nas.sau  is  a  pretty  town  with  lots  of 
attractions,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
its  salubrious  climate.  We  had  come 
through  severe  wintry  storms  on  the 
ocean  and  the  first  thing  we  did  on 
reaching  Nassau  was  to  invest  in 
white  duck  suits  and  panama  hats. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  population 
is  colored,  and  very  religious.  The 
Episcopal  Church  is  very  high,  per- 
haps a  little  higher  than  the  Roman 
Catholic,  as  was  learned  the  following 
Sunday.  Strolling  through  the  church 
yard,  to  our  amazement  we  saw  an 
image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
and  the  figure  was  leaden  colored. 
•  This  evidently  was  to  meet  the  view 
of  the  vari-colored  adherents  of  the 
church.  There  was  a  funeral  while 
we  were  there,  and  a  funeral  there  is 
a  big  function.  Almost  immediate 
burial  is  necessary  in  that  hot  climate 
and  everyone — especially  the  young- 
er element — either  joins  in  the  pro- 
cession or  is  an  interested  spectator. 
Nobody  misses  one.  The  Governor 
told  me  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  work  on  a  bill  which  was 
brought  before  the  Legislature,  and  which  was  turned 
down  cold  by  the  colored  members.  I  expressed  regret 
that  all  his  work  should  have  been  in  vain,  and  that  my 
friend.  Bob  Curry,  must  lose  his  position.  "Not  at  all," 
he  explained,  "that's  nothing.  We  shall  go  on  as  usual 
and  bring  in  a  modified  bill  which  is  more  likely  to  meet 
general  approval." 

The  Bahama  Islands  are  making  money  since  the 
United  States  became  "dry"  and  their  combined  revenue 
has  been  sufficiently  enhanced  to  pay  off  the  public  debt 
and  run  the  country  on  a  grand  and  not  too  economical 
scale. 

And  Bob  says  that  he  is  a  staunch  prohibitionist  in  the 
United  States,  but  not  so  confoundedly  bigoted  when 
home. 

Where  Man  Needs  Little  Here  Below 

IF  A  fight  to  a  finish  could  only  be  arranged  between 
Ireland  and  Mexico,  universal  peace  might  possibly 
follow  and  the  latter  country  at  last  would  become  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  world.  Nature  has  been  very 
lavish  in  her  gifts  in  that  land,  and  a  peon  needs  only  a 
blanket  and  a  skillet — of  course  with  a  modicum  of  cloth- 
ing— to  make  himself  comfortable.  He  can  find  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  fish  on  every  hand  and,  if  he  desires,  can 
make  his  own  whiskey  out  of  the  cactus  plant,  which, 
while  having  a  turpentine  tang  in  every  drop,  is  not  de- 
spised by  the  thirsty. 

Mexico  City,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  is  a  beautiful 
place,  with  great  broad  streets  that  make  King  Street 
in  Toronto  or  St.  Catherines  or  St.  James  street  in  Mon- 
treal look  like  lanes.  The  ancient  and  the  modern  are 
wonderfully  interwoven,  and  it  is  not  far  from  the  two 
pyramids,  like  those  of  Egypt,  to  find  handsome  struc- 
tures on  busy  streets. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  through  friends  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  who  was  a  wonderful  man.  While  President 
of  a  republic,  in  reality  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  Czars 
and  absolute  monarchs  ever  in  power.  W'hile  he  was  a 
dictator  he  ruled  the  whole  country  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  his  downfall  came  through  the  different  native  fac- 
tions combining  against  him,  because  they  thought  he 
was  too  partial  to  foreigners — the  British,  American,  and 
Germans  especially.     He  was  wise  in  his  generation  and 
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knew  that  foreign  capital  is  just  as  necessary  in  a  country 
like  Mexico  as  it  is  in  a  poker  game  in  all  small  towns  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States. 

When  I  was  there,  a  strike  occurred  in  a  factory  in  a 
town  some  distance  from  Mexico  City.  Troops  were  at 
once  sent  to  the  spot,  and  after  shooting  a  hundred  or  so 
of  the  strikers,  the  trouble  was  quelled.  Later,  I  read  in 
the  government  paper  that  an  accident  had  occurred  in 
this  place  and  several  persons  were  shghtly  injured.  Again 
when  at  Vera  Cruz,  a  friend  took  me  by  sail-boat  to  the 
prison  across  the  bay.  I  wanted  to  see  or  learn  something 
about  four  persons  who  had  been  deported  from  St.  Louis 
as  undesirables.  A  detachment  of  native  soldiers  were 
lolling  around  in  a  go-as-you-please  manner  as  guards. 
There  were  long,  narrow  slits  in  the  dungeon  walls  from 
which  came  snarls  and  shrieks  of  the  poor  devils  of  pris- 
oners who  were  underfed  and  only  allowed  out  of  their 
cells  to  prolong  their  miserable  lives.  All  I  could  learn 
of  the  St.  Louis  "undesirables"  was  that  they  foolishly 
went  out  one  moonlight  night  for  a  sail,  forgot  to  take 
their  manacles  off  and  "accidentally"  fell  overboard. 

Mexico  had  been  over-ridden  with  bandits,  but  Diaz 
sagaciously  sent  out  scouts  to  interview  them,  ascertain 
how  much  plunder  they  averaged  a  year,  and,  by  giving 
them  a  larger  sum,  enrolled  them  in  the  rural  police.  And 
they  made  good  policemen,  too — but  the  toughest  look- 
ing gangs  of  brigands  the  world  ever  saw. 

A  namesake  of  mine,  and  also  a  cousin,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  bank,  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
told  me  one  day  that  the  Government  a  short  time  pre- 
viously had  withdrawn  all  business  from  his  bank.  He 
naturally  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why,  and  inter- 
viewed the  Minister  of  Finance.  He  was  told  that  the 
United  States  bank  was  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
opposition  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  the  anti-Diaz  news- 
paper to  the  amount  of  $6,000,  and  until  that  loan  was  re- 
paid and  promises  given  that  no  further  financial  rela- 
tions would  be  entered  into,  business  relations  with  the 
Government  would  not  be  renewed.  Of  course,  Mr. 
George  wiped  off  the  obligation  and  resumed  his  position 
as  financier  of  the  Government.  But  he  learned  the 
difference  between  an  absolute  despotic  monarchy  con- 
trolled by  a  dictator  and  a  free  and  independent  demo- 
cracy headed  by  a  crowned  king. 

Canadian  money  was  largely  invested  in  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  and  I  guess  most  of  it  is  there  yet. 

I  met  Fred  Stimson,  formerly  of  Calgary,  who  had  a 
ranch  six  miles  from  Mexico  City.  Fred  used  to  be  one  of 
the  boys,  and  his  memory  is  still  kept  green  by  his  army 
of  friends.  He  told  me  that  he  was  trying  to  morally  re- 
habilitate his  numerous  employees  and  was  giving  the 
priest  $2.00  a  couple  for  all  he  would  induce  to  get  mar- 
ried. "Not  making  much  progress  though,"  Fred  told  me. 
"The  men  are  willing  enough  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
with  their  help-meets,  but  the  woman — ah,  there's  the 
rub — she  says,  if  her  man  leaves  her,  she  can  get  another 
one,  but  if  she  is  tied  to  him,  and  he  leaves  her,  where  is 
she?"  And  Fred  frankly  confessed  he  didn't  exactly 
know  where  she  would  be  at. 

Any   Sort   of   Climate    You    Wish 


T 


'T~*AMPICO,  where  the  wonderful  oil  fields  are,  is,  or 
*■  was,  a  pretty  little  town  on  the  Panuco  river.  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  sea  level,  is  as  hot  as  Gehenna,  and  people 
there  eat  out  of  doors  even  in  front  of  restaurants.  When 
leaving  Vera  Cruz  to  climb  the  mountains — by  rail — for 
Mexico  City,  we  were  sweltering  in  the  sleeping  car,  and 
cooling  ourselves  with  iced  Schlitz. 
The  porter  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
an  extra  blanket  for  the  night,  and  I 
told  him  if  that  were  the  name  of  a 
cooling  liquid,  he  might  give  me  a 
dozen.  Three  hours  later,  I  was 
groping  for  the  blanket,  for  we  had 
climbed  to  quite  an  altitude,  and  it 
was  decidedly  chilly. 

Yucatan  is  a  land  of  mysteries.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  in  the 
mythical  continent  of  the  "Lost 
Atlantis"  some  of  the  leading  char- 
acters came  from  Yucatan — and 
Atlantis  went  down  into  the  depths 
many  centuries  ago.  Near  Pro- 
gresso,  the  port  of  Merida,  where 
ves.sels  have  to  anchor  .six  miles  out, 
are  many  ruins  of  undoubted  anti- 
quity, and  Merida  is  a  toy  city  and 

a  very  fine  one  where  the  crucifix  i.s  .shown  in  many 
churches  with  our  Saviour  in  various  colors,  from  the 
deepest  black  to  pure  white. 

Sisal  is  grown  in  immense  quantities — and  our  good 
ship,  the BorjTM,  received  a  large  cargo,  and— but,  hang 
it  all,  I'm  not  writing  a  guide  book.  I  do  know  though, 
that  the  sailors  at  Progresso  know  how  to  handle  a  ship 
and  would  steal  everything  in  sight,  while  the  women 
folk  bathe  their  feet  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  do  laundry 
up  better  than  any  place  el.se  I  ever  visited —not  except- 
ing Troy,  New  York,  the  real  Washing-town  of  the  North. 

My  visit  to  Vera  Cruz  recalled  old  times  in  Manitoba, 


through  meeting  Dr.  Cameron,  formerly  of  Winnipeg, 
who  was  a  leader  in  the  recent  revolution  and  was  later 
on  top.  I  knew  the  doctor's  brother  Billy  intimately, 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  Union  Bank  of  Lower  Can- 
ada in  Winnipeg.  One  evening  he  openly  told  several 
friends  that  he  was  going  to  skip  out  the  next  morning 
with  $40,000  of  the  bank's  funds,  but,  of  course,  we  all 
im'agined  he  was  gassing.  He  followed  me  to  the  theatre 
where  I  had  accompanied  a  friend  from  the  country,  and 
wished  me  to  leave  my  friend,  but  I  refused,  and  that's 
the  last  I  saw  of  Billy,  but  not  the  last  I  heard  of  him. 
Next  day  it  was  known  that  he  had  disappeared  and  with 
him  $40,000  of  the  bank's  money  was  missing.  He  didn't 
take  it  across  the  boundary  line  with  him,  for  he  knew  he 
would  be  arrested  for  taking  stolen  money  into  the 
United  States  but  he  "planted"  a  valise  in  which  v/ere  the 
stolen  funds  with  some  friends.  Billy  was  arrested  at 
Pembina  on  some  trivial  charge  and  to  a  warm  friend  who 
had  been  sent  down  by  the  bank,  he  divulged  the  names 
of  his  friends  with  whom  he  had  left  the  vaHse.  They 
were  arrested,  and  the  money  recovered,  but  many  be- 
lieved that  they  were  innocent  of  any  guilty  complicity  in 
the  robbery.  Billy's  death  was  shortly  afterwards  re- 
ported. To  this  day  none  of  his  friends  ever  learned  what 
on  earth  possessed   him  to  do  what  he  so  foohshly  did. 

The  Mexico  of  to-day  has  changed  materially  during 
the  past  few  years.  At  a  banquet  last  January  at  Corpus 
Christi,  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Texas,  I  heard  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  enthusiastically  endorsing 
closer  trade  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  spoke  highly  of  the  honor  and  rec- 
titude of  the  Mexican  merchants  in  all  their  commercial 
dealings. 

Yucatan  Turned  Soviet 

YUCATAN,  I  hear,  has  turned  soviet — and  as  in  most 
cases  of  trouble  there  is  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  all. 
The  central  government  at  the  city  of  Mexico — for  Yuca- 
tan is  part  of  Mexico — is  entirely  ignored  and  the  state 
is  controlled  by  a  committee  of  ex-peons  headed  nomin- 
ally by  the  civil  governor  appointed  by  the  capitol.  As  an 
actual  fact  a  handsome  young  woman  of  about  twenty- 
two,  Bianca  Carborina,  is  the  dominating  power.  Her 
antecedents  are  entirely  unknown — she  was  a  slave  girl 
on  a  big  hacienda — and  now  she  is  ruler  of  Yucatan.  The 
governor  of  the  state  is  not  an  Apollo  but  a  passing 
glance  from  the  fair  Bianca's  dark  melting  eyes  as  he 
rode  through  her  master's  fields  was  enough.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  appeared  in  Merida,  the  toy  capital  of 
Yucatan,  and,  soon,  other  peons  from  her  neighborhood 
foregathered  in  that  city.  Secret  meetings  in  out-of-the- 
way  houses  were  held  and  one  night  there  was  a  quiet  up- 
rising in  Merida.  Next  day  Miss  Bianca  boldly  announ- 
ced to  an  immense  throng  that  such  things  as  govern- 
ments were  no  more.  The  business  interests  of  the  city 
and  the  influential  plantation  owners  vehemently  pro- 
tested, but  it  was  discovered  that  the  governor  himself 
was  in  league  with  Bianca,  who  took  peaceable  possession 
of  the  government  machine.  She  was  no  snail,  and  had 
the  law  judges  before  the  nominal  governor  who  instruc- 
ted them  to  make  decrees  and  decisions  on  all  matters  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee.  Land  was 
confiscated  and  divided  among  the  peons.  If  the  owners 
objected  they  were  to  be  shot.  Divorce  was  made  free — 
that  is,  either  husband  or  wife  could  secure  a  divorce  by 
merely  asking  for  it.  Bianca  first  signs  the  committee's 
decrees — and  the  governor  also  does  later.    She  appoin- 
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passengers  rushed  from  their  cabins  in  various  stages  of 
scanty  attire,  to  find  that  Ward,  the  second  officer  of  the 
ship,  then  on  duty,  had  heard  cries  of  distress  which  came 
from  two  castaways  in  a  dory  belonging  to  a  Gloucester 
fishing  vessel  from  which  it  had  been  separated  in  a  dense 
fog.  They  were  hoisted  aboard  in  a  famished  condition, 
without  food  except  putrid  fish  and  no  fresh  water,  for 
they  had  lost  their  bearings  several  days  before,  with  the 
usual  result  of  getting  further  and  further  from  their  ship. 
Their  rescue  was  miraculous.  Hope  had  been  abandoned, 
and  they  were  half  asleep  from  fatigue  when,  as  they  told 
their  story,  their  distorted  vision  saw  a  long  procession  of 
torchlights,  and  they  yelled  and  shouted  in  their  half- 
delirium  as  the  steamer  bore  down  upon  them.  Twice 
before  they  had  sighted  passing  vessels,  but  their  signals 
of  distress  were  unseen  and  their  cries  unheard.  They 
were  very  religious  men  and  one  was  such  a  bigoted  tee- 
totaler that  he  refused  to  be  rubbed  with  alcohol,  but 
they  robed  him  in  a  nightgown  belonging  to  a  jovial 
passenger  whose  libations  were  frequent  and  continuous, 
afterwards  forcibly  rubbing  him,  and,  if  it  wasn't  the 
real  article,  it  was  just  as  good.  They  were  well  cared  for 
by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Bornu  and  the  passengers 
supplied  them  with  a  complete  wardrobe,  and  at  the  first 
port  of  call  they  were  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing.  They 
reached  home  safely  at  last  where  they  were  welcomed  as 
lost  ones  coming  back  from  the  dead. 


A  Little  About  Australasia 


HE  weird,  the  fantastic,  the  exotic,  the  breathless  suspense,  strange 
situations,  the  eerie  vagueness — and  around  all  the  sense  of  the  fearful, 
the  tragic,  grouped  about  the  strangely  dramatic  figure  of  the  great  violinist. 
All  the  mystery  of  the  supernatural,  the  appeal  of  the  unknown  and  unknow- 
able, focused  on  this  once  human  great  man.  All  true,  says  the  writer,  true 
to  the  known  history  of  Paganini,  as  it  lives'  there  by  the  sky-blue  waters  of 
the  Medilerranean  where  he  made  his  fame.  '  It  is  a  story  such  as  you  have 
not  read  before.     You  will  find  it  in  the  next  issue — Paganini's  Guitar. 
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ted  the  soviet  committee,  which  includes  Indian  women, 
some  without  intelligence  and,  like  Bianca  herself,  with 
little  if  any  knowledge  of  any  mode  of  life  beyond  that  of 
the  hacienda.  All  of  which  shows  that  a  pretty  pair  of 
eyes,  like  the  pen,  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Two  Castaways  Rescued 

WHEN  homeward  bound,  and  not  very  far  from  the 
Nova  Scotian  coast,  we  were  awakened  shortly 
after  midnight  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  steamer — 
the  Bornu — and  its  swinging  around  to  starboard.    All  the 


AUSTRALASIA  must  be  a  fine  country,  if  it  is  anything 
like  the  people  it  produces.  Circumstances  threw 
me  in  close  association  with  a  good  many  of  them;  and 
during  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  not  a  solitary  one  came  by 
way  of  Canada  without  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me. 
You  will  notice  I  said  Australasia.  The  New  Zealanders 
object  to  being  called  Australians,  but  don't  object  to 
being  included  amongst  Australasians.  I  met  the  big 
editors  and  statesmen  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  other 
parts  of  Australia,  and  from  New  Zealand  and  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  now  Tasmania.  The  latter  was  a  penal 
settlement,  you  will  perhaps  remember,  but,  bless  my 
heart,  many  of  the  convicts  sent  out  from  the  old  country 
were  merely  guilty  of  poaching  hare,  or  salmon,  or  some 
other  not  very  terrible  crime. 

Amongst  the  men  of  note  who  came  through  Canada 
en  route  to  London  was  Sir  James  Carroll,  formerly 
Premier  of  New  Zealand.  He  is  almost  a  counterpart  of 
the  late  Hon.  John  Norquay,  of  Manitoba.  With  an  elo- 
quent flow  of  language  and  a  sweetly  modulated  voice,  he 
was  a  magnificent  speaker,  and,  like  Mr.  Norquay,  pre- 
ferred the  companionship  of  the  boys  to  that  of  the  big 
bugs.  He  was  the  best  all-round  single-handed  drinker  I 
ever  met,  and  liquor  seemed  not  to  affect  him  in  the 
least.  His  father  was  Irish  and  his  mother  a  full-blooded 
Maori  princess  and  he  was  the  last  one  to  be  initiated  into 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Maori  tribe.  His  proud  boast  was 
that  while  the  King  had  made  him  a  knight,  his  mother 
had  made  him  a  prince. 

It  is  only  to  mention  the  names  of  E.  S.  Cunningham, 
of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  Hon.  Jack  Kirwin,  Perth,  West 
Australia,  Sir  Gavin  and  Lady  Thomas,  George  Fenwick, 
Mark  Cohen,  Mr.  Cairncross  and  Mr.  Patrick  Glynn  of 
New  Zealand,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Parr,  Charles  Davies,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Tasmania,  who 
recently  passed  away  deeply  lamented,  and  others  whose 
names  I  can't  recall  at  the  moment  to  show  that  Australia 
would  always  be  well  represented  at  any  place  or  time. 

And    then     there    was     George 
Wride,  of  Sydney,  who  blew  into 
Montreal  one  day  all  dressed  up  in 
a  frock   coat   and  white  tie,  which 
led  me  to  mistake  him  for  a  divinity 
student.     In  going  down  to  Free- 
man's for  lunch,  I  particularly  drew 
his  attention  to  St.  George's  Church 
and  St.  James'  Cathedral,  and,  like 
a   Cook's   tourist   guide,    informed 
him   that    it  was   a    replica   of   St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  on  a  reduced  scale. 
I  also  pointed  out  the  old  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  on  Dominion  Square; 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Beaver 
Hall  Hill;  walked  around  bj-  Notre 
Dame  St.   to    paralyze    him   with 
the  twin-towered   edifice   of   Notre 
Dame  on  Place  d'Armes  square  and 
told  him  it  had  a  capacity  for  1 6,000 
people,  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  the  big  bell 
weighed  so  many  tons  and  was  one  of  the  Big  Bens  of  the 
world.     In  crossing  the  street,  to  Freeman's,  I  began  to 
ascertain  his  views  on  the  liquor  question,  as  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  of  religious  people  who  never  took  a  drink. 
"Do  you — that  is,  Mr.  Wride,     as  I  was  going  to  say- 
do  you — that  is,  do  you  ever  take  anything?"     I  falter- 
ingly  and  hesitatingly  asked. 
His  eyes  brightened  and  he  said: 

"Do  I  ever  take  anything?    Great  Caesar!    M.v  tongue 
has  been  hanging  out  a  foot  for  the  last  half  hour." 
Continued  on  page  1,1 
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knew  where  and  disappeared  in 
the  fog  of  war  as  mysteriously. 

"I  was  one  of  the  first  rontin- 
gent  of  nurses  who  accompanied 
the  Canadian  forces  tothe  front," 
she  continued.  "I  never  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  the  wonder- 
ful captain,  but  everybody  in 
the  — th  division  heard  of  him 
and  his  dare-devil  exploits.  He 
was  not  only  noted  for  his  brav- 
ery but  for  an  almost  superhu- 
man cunning  and  resourceful- 
ness. The  men  fairly  worshipped 
him.  I  nursed  wounded  soldiers 
who  swore  they  would  cheerfully 


He  turned  to  see  the  Reo.  Nathan 
unceremoniously  yanked   back   off 
two  policemen. 


Stubhs  being 
the   dock    by 


CH.\PTER  XI 
Captain  Carlstone,  V.  C. 

JOSEPHINE    STONE   did   not  look  back  after 
Acey  Smith  led  her  down  the  lakeshore  from 
the  spot  where  she  had   parted  with   Louis 
Hammond.     She  knew  Hammond  would  neither 
attempt  to  follow  them   nor  spy  upon  them  from  a 
distance.     Perhaps  too  she  was  preoccupied  with 
the  tensity  of  new  sensations  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand.    Had  she  been  inclined  to  mental  analysis    she 
might  have  contrasted  the  reactions  upon   herself  the 
presence  of  the  two  men  brought  about;  the  one  frank 
buoyant,  purposeful  and  full  of  the  verve  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth— the  other  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor;  masterful 
grimly  fascinating  under  his  cloak  of  mystery    and  con- 
scious power. 

"I  think  I  told  you,"  said  Josephine  as  they  strolled  to 
the  log  seat  there  was  a  very  personal  matter  concerned 
outside  of  the  unexplained  reason  for  the  head  of 
the  North  Star  Company  asking  me  to  come  here 
It  was  this:  A  man,  known  as  J.  C.  X.,  knew 
something  of  the  affairs  of  my  grandfather,  Jos- 
eph Stone,  a  mming  prospector,  who  lived  and 
died  in  this  north  country  somewhere." 

"Then  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  J  C  X 
before  you  received  this  letter?" 

"Yes  through  the  rather  vague  statements 
about  J  C.  X.,  the  North  Star  Company  and  my 
grandfather  made  in  a  field  hospital  during  the 
great  war  by  a  Canadian  named  Captain  Carl- 
stone  while  in  a  delirium  caused  by  shell-shock  " 

"Yes?"  If  there  was  a  shock  of  surprise  in  this 
disclosure,  Acey  Smith's  features  did  not  register 

"The  rest  was  all  conjecture,"  Josephine  Stone 
went  on.  "But  let  me  first  tell  you  the  story  of 
Captain  Carlstone.  When  you  have  heard  it  you 
will  be  the  better  able  to  understand  my  curiosity 
in  the  matter." 

"It  is  not  a  long  story,"  she  began.  "The  mili- 
tary career  of  Captain  Carlstone  was  meteoric- 
he  flashed  into  the  thick  of  things  from  nobody 


walk  into  the  mouth  of  hell  behind  Captain  Carlstone  and 
declared  that  to  die  fighting  by  the  side  of  such  a  man 
would  be  the  height  of  glory. 

"With  his  superior  officers,  however,  he  was  not  so 
popular.  They  were  jealous  of  the  handsome,  dare-devil 
captain,  who  seemed  himself  to  devise  obstacles  against 
further  promotion.  At  the  battle  of  Vimy  Ridge  he  won 
the  Victoria  Cross,  and  he  might  have  had  higher  pro- 
motion as  well  but  for  a  sarcastic  remark  made  publicly 
that  he  valued  the  companionship  of  his  boys  more  than 
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npHE  KAM  CITY  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  of  which  Norman  T. 
J-  Cnldersleeve  is  the  head,  hold  a  lease  of  the  Nannabijou 
Iflll'ti  ^l^yo-'^f  bound  however,  to  have  a  large  mill  in  full 
overation  by  Oct.  2S,  failing  which  their  lease  goes  to  the  North 
t!^L  ^P"^^^"  and  Construction  Co.,  which  ia  directed  by  a 
mysterious  and  powerful  financial  magnate,  J.  C  X  This 
company  is  under  contract  to  suvply  the  Kam  City  Co  with  the 
raw  material  which  will  enable  them  to  run  theJll.  Loui^Hant 
TZnn'hf'''  e=<^-;'ie^sP<^Per'man,  meets  Gildersleeve,  who  suspects 
%n^ZV  ^^^  •^"'■*  °^.^^^  ^"'"''^  ^*«'-  Company.  He  enqaqes 
^^'^l^nds  services  andinstrttcts  him  to  secure  a  job  with  the 
aZlL  fV  iT^VW^J"  ^^'''■^^  F^ything  he  can.  Hammond 
r^lfti  I'^^^y  ^T^f"'.  *'^e  superintendent  of  the  North  Star 
tn'^1  f/ie  it'^^ts.  who  gives  htm  a  nominal  position  with  nothing 
stavfnn  ^"^^""'^  discovers  that  a  Miss  Josephine  Stone  is 
faying  at  a  summer  cottage  and  recognizes  her  as  a  girl  he 
had  seen  on  the  train  when  Gildersleeve  engaged  him      Gilder- 

.Cr  ''hZToZ^  from  this  train  and,has'lt\lZ  heard  of 
f,!!f^'  ^"?'-^<'"<^  a-'n.d  Josephine  fall  in  love,  but  Hammond 
T3    j7  ""b'  -'""■.P'Z"  fr^l^^^tly  meets  Aeey  Smith.  We  here 

she  hiTrefrH:'n:ir^d:'' '''''' """  '"^ "''  '^^  ^-*  'f'^^ 


any  'dug-out  office'  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give  him. 
'Captain  CarLstone  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  He 
was  always  where  the  fighting  was  heaviest  and  came  out 
unscathed  until  his  last  memorable  engagement,  when 
with  a  picked  body  of  men  he  captured  a  strategic  posi- 
tion in  a  clump  of  woods  the  enemy  was  holding.  He  was 
to  have  had  further  honors  for  that,  but  they  brought  him 
from  the  wood  in  a  state  of  coma  induced  by  shell-shock. 
"He  was  conveyed  to  a  base  hospital  where  he  came 
out  of  the  stupor  a  raving  maniac.  His  complete  recov- 
ery came  with  that  remarkable  suddenness  that  some- 
times characterized  such  cases:  but  the  morning  following 
the  day  he  became  normal  he  was  not  in  his  cot.  Not  a 
clue  to  his  whereabouts  was  ever  afterwards  discovered. 
He  was  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  war. 

"Now  then,  Mr.  Smith,  we  come  to  the  point  where  I 
became  so  personally  interested  in  locating  J.  C.  X.,"  con- 
cluded Josephine  Stone.  "While  in  the  base  hospital 
Captain  Carlstone  was  under  the  care  of  an  old  chum  of 
mine,  Sister  Cummings.  It  was  she  who  afterwards 
told  me  of  the  vivid  story  he  related  during  his  ravings 
of  the  death  of  Joseph  Stone,  my  grandfather,  on  a  north- 
ern trail  years  ago.  Alternately,  he  talked  of  a  mine  and 
a  will,  most  of  it  incoherent,  but — " 

Josephine  Stone  paused.  Acey  Smith  was  gazing 
fixedly  beyond  her  into  the  thicket  above,  but  at  her 
cognizance  of  it  the  alertness  in  his  features  relaxed  in  a 
whimsical  smile  and  his  eyes  came  back  to  a  level  with 
hers. 

"It  seemed  almost  an  unbelievable  coincidence  when  I 
received  the  letter  signed  by  J.  C.  X.,  asking  me  to  come 
here  to  learn  something  of  interest  to  myself,"  continued 
the  girl. 

Again  Acey  Smith  flashed  an  apprehensive  glance  at 
the  woods  above.  "Come,"  he  urged,  "we'll  go  down  to 
the  open  space  on  the  beach." 

She  had  heard  nothing  and  could  discern  no  sign  of  life 
where  his  eyes  had  been  focuss"  1.  Nevertheless,  she 
accompanied  him  without  questio:i  down  the  beach  out  of 
earshot  of  the  v/oods. 

He  turned  to  her.  "Your  grandf?i.her  died  when  you 
»ere  a  child?"  he  asked. 

"When  I  was  two  years  of  age,  yes.  He  was  by  hobby 
a  scientific  man  and  a  recluse,  I  believe,  but  he  did  con- 
siderable prospecting.  My  father  was  an  only  son,  and, 
after  the  death  of  my  grandmother,  he  insisted  on  father 
leaving  the  wilds.  There  followed  a  heated  dispute  which 
led  my  father  to  leave  never  to  return.  He  seldom  spoke 
of  grandfather,  and  mother  and  I  learned  only  the  most 
fragmentary  details  of  him  and  his  life.  Father  .lied  be- 
fore I  started  to  school  and  mother  passed  away  a  few 
years  later,  leaving  me  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  an  invention  of  father's,  purchased  on  a  roy- 
alty basis  after  his  death  by  a  manufacturing  firm,  I 
might  also  have  been  left  quite  penniless." 

"You  never  learned  definitely  just  what  happened  to 
your  grandfather?" 

"No.  There  were  rumours  reached  us  that  he  was 
killed  by  Indians  in  the  bush  and  that  rival  prospectors 
had  made  away  with  him  after  he  had  discovered  a  gold 

mine.    But  none  of  these  stories  seemingly  were 

ever  confirmed. 

"All  my  life  I've  wanted  to  learn  about  grand- 
father and  what  happened  him,"  she  went  on. 
"Though  I  had  never  known  him,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  was  very  near  to  me — as  if  actually  I 
had  been  in  his  dying  thoughts.  I  had  intended 
to  explain  all  this  to  you  that  first  night  I  went  to 
your  office,  but — I  was  at  first — afraid  of  you. 
Since  then — " 

"Yes?"  he  urged  as  she  hesitated. 

"Since  I've  felt  instinctively  you  knew  what  I 
came  to  seek  and  you  would  find  a  way.  I  know 
now  I  could  trust  you." 


SHE  looked  up  at  him.  His  eyes  did  not  meet 
hers  and  she  was  unprepared  for  the  answer 
he  gave  her:  "If  you  had  asked,  sixty  people 
forty-nine  who  know  me  best  would  have  told  you 
you  had  better  put  your  trust  in  Mephistopheles 
himself." 

She  caught  her  breath.    "But  that — that  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  you  intimately." 
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"It  is  because  they  know  me  too  intimately —  the  repu- 
tation is  not  unmerited." 

There  was  a  bitter  indifference  to  his  words  that  chilled 
her,  a  drooping  sneer  at  his  mouth  and  a  cold  gleam  in  his 
black  eyes  as  he  made  frank,  unboastful  admission  of 
iniquity.  It  seemed  for  a  space  as  though  the  demon  he 
had  confessed  looked  out  mockingly  from  the  man  at  her. 

"Yet  you  made  no  mistake,"  he  assured  her  almost 
immediately.  "Your  woman's  intuition  told  you  aright; 
there  is  that  I  must  assist  you  to  learn  of,  even  if — if  Idid 
not  care." 

"But  about  Captain  Carlstone,"  she  reminded  him. 
"You  have  not  told  me  whether  he  has  any  connection 
with  the  matter  ornot." 

"Captain  Carlstone  does  not  matter.  He  is  gone — 
made  away  with  himself  somewhere  overseas." 

"Killed  himself?"  she  asked  aghast. 

Acey  Smith  gave  vent  to  a  soulless,  soundless  laugh — . 
"Something  like  that,"  he  answered  indifferently.  "At 
any  rate  he  never  came  back  to  Canada.  There  were  vital 
reasons  why  he  dare  not.  But  don't  waste  pity  on 
him;  as  I  said,  he  doesn't  matter  and  lest  you  may  have 
conceived  otherwise,  I  may  tell  you  there  was  never  any- 
thing in  common  between  Captain  Carlstone  and  J.  C.  X. 
In  fact,  they  were  as  dissimilar  as  it  is  possible  for  two 
individuals  to  be." 

His  utter  callousness  bruised  the  sensitive  girl — angered 
her  so  that  she  could  have  wished  to  have  been  a  man  to 
strike  him  where  he  stood. 

"Be  patient  for  a  little  while."  He  intercepted  the 
retort  that  trembled  on  her  lips.  "You  shall  know  and 
you  shall  understand.  You  shall  be  the  first  person 
outside  myself  to  meet  face  to  face  the  mysterious  J.  C.  X. 
whose  power  is  greater  than  any  other  one  individual 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  makes  and  unmakes 
big  business  at  his  will,  sways  big  men  as  puppets,  uses 
political  parties  as  pawns  to  his  own  advantage,  advises 
and  the  press  thunders  his  words,  and  yet  works  as  with 
an  unseen  hand.  You  shall  be  the  first  to  meet  J.  C.  X. 
and  know  definitely  in  whose  presence  you  stand." 

"I  don't  think  I  care  to  meet  him — now,"  coldly. 

"But  you  wanted  to  know  about  your  grandfather." 

"You  mean  he  alone  can  tell  me?" 

"No;  J.  C.  X.  could  tell  you  nothing 
of  that.  But  it  is  through  your  coming 
meeting  with  him  that  you  will  learn  all 
that  you  seek  to  know  and  more." 

"But  why  all  this  intense  mystery  about 
it?"  Josephine  Stone  plucked  up  cour- 
age to  demand.  "I  confess  I  am  at  a 
greater  loss  now  then  ever  to  know  what 
all  these  complications  mean — where  they 
lead  to." 

There  came  frank  concern  into  his 
face.  "I  only  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
tell  you — now,"  he  said.  "But  it  is  out  of 
my  province  to  say  more.  In  a  week,  or 
likely  less,  the  appointed  time  will  arrive. 

"Meanwhile,  I  have  to  go  east  on  ur- 
gent business,"  he  added.  "I  will  return 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  before  I  go  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  if  you  will  put  yourself 
in  my  care  without  question  as  to  ttie 
reasons." 

"You  mean  to  leave  here — with  you?" 

"Exactly.  Oh,  but  you  may  bring 
your  chaperone,  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  you. 
It  will  be  all  perfectly  proper.  Only,  I 
must  ask  you  to  leave  without  notifying 
a  soul,  not  even  your  Indian  servants. 
There's  a  reason." 

"A  reason?  Another  unexplained 
reason?" 

"No,  I  may  tell  you,  this  time.  I  fear 
for  your  safety  during  the  next  few  days 
while  I  am  away." 

"But  I  am  not  afraid." 

"That's  because  you  do  not  sensf  your 
danger." 

"From  what?" 

"An  enemy." 

"An  enemy?"  she  echoed.  "Who?" 

"The  one  who  despatched  notes  to 
yourself  and  young  Hammond  to  bring 
about  your  first  meeting  here." 

"Come,"  he  urged  before  the  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  died  on  her  lips.  "Say  you 
will  go  to-night.  I'll  come  over  in  the 
motorboat  this  evening  and  we  can  make 
arrangements.  It  is  vital  that  you  should 
leave  here  at  once  and  without  anyone 
knowing  or  I  would  not  ask  it." 

"Without  notifying  rny  friends?" 

She  read  from  his  keen  answering 
glance  that  he  knew  she  was  thinking  of 
Hammond.  "Without  notifying  anyone," 
he  insisted. 

"Then  I  refu.se  to  go." 

"That  is  final?" 

"h  i=,  i!ni<'>;u  I  f':in  be  shown  a  more  co- 


herent  reason     for  going  in  such   a   strange   manner." 

The  worried  look  that  had  come  into  his  face  receded 
and  he  laughed  a  queer,  bitter,  little  laugh.  "Oh, 
well,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  it  is  up  to  me  to  change  my 
plans,"  he  said.  "And  that  being  so,  I  must  bid  you 
good-bye  until  I  return  from  Montreal. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  added,  "if  you  should  hear  men 
striking  camp  up  the  trail  along  the  lakeshore  this  even- 
ing don't  be  alarmed.  It  will  be  merely  a  squad  of  the 
mounted  police  who've  come  to  patrol  this  section  of  the 
waterfront  during  the  strike." 

"Strike?"  she  echoed,  perplexed. 

He  walked  up  the  beach,  drew  his  cached  packsack  fron 
a  clump  of  green  stuff  and  returned.  "Yes,  we're  to  have 
one  of  those  modern  luxuries  in  the  camp  within  the  next 
few  days,"  he  answered. 

He  hfted  his  hat,  whirled  on  a  heel  and  was  away. 

In  a  maze  of  doubt  as  to  whether  her  recent  refusal  to 
leave  the  island  as  he  had  requested  were  a  wise  decision, 
she  watched  Acey  Smith  go  up  and  over  the  first  hill  of 
the  lakeshore  trail.  When  his  figure  had  disappeared  she 
was  assailed  by  a  sudden  apprehension — an  overwhelming 
apprehension — that  she  had  made  a  grave  mistake  There 
must  have  been  deep,  very  deep  reasons  for  his  asking 
her  to  leave  the  island  No  doubt  she  was  imperilling  not 
only  her  own  safety  but  his  plans  as  well 

On  an  impulse  she  sped  forward  after  him.  She  felt 
that  she  could  easily  get  within  call  of  him  before  he 
reached  the  crown  of  the  second  hill.  In  her  close-fitting 
garments  she  made  fast  time,  but  on  the  top  of  the  first 
hill  she  paused  all  out  of  breath.  The  trail  before  her 
down  through  the  valley  and  up  the  further  rise  was  silent 
and  empty. 

At  a  tramping  sound  in  the  brush  to  her  left  she  hesi- 
tated about  proceeding  It  might  be  a  wandering  bear  or 
moose. 

The  bushes  up  the  trail  parted  and  a  fearsome  figure 
strode  out— a  figure  as  forbidding  as  one  might  well  con- 
ceive an  evil  spirit  to  be.  His  face  was  almost  black  and 
on  his  cheek-bones  stood  out  two  livid  red  gashes.  He 
wore  no  head-covering  save  a  band  of  purple  which  held 
a  single  eagle's   feather  in  place  in   his  lank,  black  hair. 


"All  other  men  are  dwarji  beside  you;  you  iriish  litem  with  your  ,' 
is  there  among  them  all  can  stand  before  your  might?     How  could 

loving  you  as  /  do  ?" 


Round  his  neck  were  hung  string  upon  string  of  gleaming 
white  wolves'  teeth. 

At  the  girl's  involuntary  cry  of  dismay  he  whirled,  the 
whites  of  his  evil  black  eyes  showing  garishly  in  his  satanic 
visage.  It  afterwards  recurred  to  her  that  he  had  at  first 
appeared  quite  as  startled  as  she  had  been,  but  he  almost 
immediately  straightened,  and,  folding  his  arms  on  his 
chest,  pronounced  himself  in  deep,  strangely-vibrating 
guttural  tones. 

"Ogima  Bush,"  he  said,  "big  medicine  Man.  Him  no 
hurt  white  lady.     Un-n-n-n — white  lady  pass." 

But  Josephine  Stone  waited  to  have  no  further  parley. 
She  turned  and  fled  on  her  trembling  limbs  back  toward 
the  island.  And,  as  she  ran,  there  fell  upon  her  ears  a 
penetrating,  wailing  cry,  long-drawn  out  and  blood- 
curdling in  its  mixture  of  mockery  and  despair — a  cry 
that  for  subsequent  reasons  she  was  destined  to  remember 
all  the  days  of  her  life. 

CHAPTER  XII 
"When  All  the  World  Was  Young,  Lad!" 

LOUIS  HAMMOND  returned  to  the  camp  that  morn- 
ing after  he  had  parted  with  Josephine  Stone  down  on 
the  beach  near  Amethyst  Island  in  a  seventh  heaven  of 
ecstatic  speculation.  It  was  his  first  genuine  love  affair. 
The  thrill  of  having  held  the  svelt,  firm  form  of  that  love- 
ly creature  yielding  in  the  embrace  of  his  arms  was  still 
upon  him.  He  had  discovered  a  new  world — mating 
youth's  own  wonder  world,  where  the  blue  sky,  the  wav- 
ing trees  and  the  dancing  water  take  on  a  new  significance 
and  seem  to  weave  out  of  a  sympathetic  gladness  the 
song  of  Eden's  first  splendrous  dawn. 

Already  he  was  looking  forward  to  their  next  meeting — 
the  very  next  morning,  in  fact,  he  planned  to  again 
saunter  down  to  Amethyst  Island  on  a  chance  of  gaining 
a  few  hours  of  her  exquisite  society. 

But  always  our  profoundest  dreams  are  ephemeral 
when  grim  Reality  stalks  in  the  background.  Later,  the 
natural  law  of  moods  brought  to  Hammond  the  inevitable 
reaction.  He  was  smitten  with  a  sense  of 
duty  unperformed.  He  could  not  exactly 
define  it,  but  he  had  a  feeling  of  useless- 
ness,  a  vague  notion  that  he  was  drifting 
nowhere. 

However,  what  was  the  use  of  trying  to 
analyse  situations  that  seemed  to  lead  to 
nowhere?  Hammond  wanted  action — 
and,  he  was  going  to  have  it .  .  He  would 
wait  till  to-morrow,  see  Josephine  Stone 
in  the  morning  and  find  out  definitely  if 
she  felt  quite  sure  of  her  own  safety  in  this 
wild  place.  Then,  if  everything  appealed 
to  him  as  well,  he  would  stow  away  on  the 
tug  for  town  in  the  afternoon.  Once  off 
the  tug  at  Kam  City  he  would  be  a  free 
citizen  and  he  could  make  a  trip  back  to 
Amt'hyst  Island  at  his  pleasure  in  a 
motcrboat. 

But  the  way  was  made  easier  for  Ham- 
mond to  reach  Kam  City  than  he  for  the 
moment  hoped,  with  subsequent  events 
seemingly  gauged  for  his  further  bewilder- 
ment. 

COMING  in  from  a  stroll  in  the  bush  in 
the  late  afternoon,  Hammond  was 
considerably  surprised  to  discover  patrols 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
pacing  the  waterfront.  Being  hungry,  he 
went  direct  to  the  dining-camp  expecting 
to  learn  from  Sandy  Macdougal  the  cook 
just  what  new  crisis  had  arisen  necessitat- 
ing the  presence  of  the  police. 

But  he  had  finished  the  meal  before  the 
head  cook  came  striding  in.  "Say,  Ham- 
mond," he  opened,  "the  Big  Boss  told  me 
to  tell  you  he  wanted  to  see  you  at  his 
office  as  soon  as  you  came  in.  Must  be 
something  all-fired  important,  for  he 
.seemed  to  be  fussy  about  it,  which  is  odd 
for  him." 

Hammond  hurried  over.  The  interview 
was  short.  The  superintendent  handed 
him  an  envelope  bearing  his  name  in  firm, 
Spencerian  writing.  "It  contains  a  per- 
sonal pass  on  any  of  the  North  Star  tugs 
for  the  season,"  he  announced.  "You  are 
at  liberty  now  to  u.se  it  at  your  pleasure." 

The  younger  man  concealed  his  amaze- 
ment in  a  quiet  "Thank  you." 

"Better  take  the  first  tug  in  the  morn- 
ing," suggested  Acey  Smith.  "There's  a 
possibility  of  the  afternoon  tugs  being  off 
the  run." 

"Oh,  well,  the  following  day  will  do  as 
well."    r*'iun^i>t]    the     fOnfpd     TTanininnd, 
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"my  business  in  the  city  is  not  so  pressing  that  a  day's 
delay  will  matter." 

The  Superintendent  passed  Hammond  his  cigarette 
case  and  lit  a  cigarette  himself.  "I'd  take  the  early  tug 
to-morrow  if  I  were  you,"  he  in- 
.sisted  quietly.  "There's  no  telling 
what  may  happen  the  tug  service 
between  here  and  the  city  after  to- 
morrow." 

"You're  not  thinking  of  laying 
up  the  boats?" 

"Ho-  not  M.S."  Smith  studied 
Hammond  idly,  a  curious,  not  un- 
friendly frown  puckering  his  brows 
as  he  added:  "Playing  Sir  Galahad 
seems  to  impair  a  journalist's  nose 
for  news,  doesn't  it,  Hammond?" 

That  shot  went  home  under  the 
skin,  but  before  Hammond  could 
frame  a  rejoinder  Acey  Smith  spoke 
up  again.  "I  was  going  to  say,"  he 
remarked,  "that  should  the  tugs  not 
be  running  when  you  are  ready  to 
return  from  the  city  that  pass  will 
be  good  on  any  make-shift  service 
the  company  inaugurates  to  take 
the  place  of  the  big  boats.  In- 
cidentally, I  am  leaving  myself  to- 
morrow on  a  trip  to  Montreal,  and 
I'll  not  be  returning  to  camp  for 
several  days  or  perhaps  a  week.  For 
the  meantime,  I  have  instructed 
Mr.  Mooney,  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, to  take  care  of  your  wants 
while  our  guest." 

Hammond  was  quite  surfeited 
with  all  this  new  show  of  attention 
and  hospitality.  He  felt  like  telling 
the  pulp  camp  superintendent  to  go 
to  the  devil,  but  he  said  "Thanks" 
again  instead. 

"Oh,  just  a  minute,  Hammond!" 

Hammond  paused  at  the  door  as 
Acey  Smith  strode  over  and  passed 
him  a  newspaper.    "The  morning  edition  of  the  Star,''  he 
indicated.     "There  is  an  item  on  the  front  page  that 
may  interest  you — considerably." 

The  wispy,  mocking  light  that  came  over  Acey  Smith's 
face  when  he  uttered  that  last  word  was  lost  on  Ham- 
mond for  the  moment.  He  walked  back  to  his  quarters 
in  a  fighting  mood,  all  the  more  poignant  because  he  had 
had  to  suppress  it.  Smith  seemed  to  take  such  a  fiendish 
enjoyment  out  of  making  him  feel  like  a  child  he  was 
studying  for  the  sheer  fun  of  the  thing.  Too,  Hammond's 
professional  pride  had  been  stung  by  the  other's  broad 
insinuation  that  he,  for  a  newspaper  man,  was  woefully 
asleep  to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  It  had  gone 
deeper  because  it  was  coupled  with  that  vague  hint  about 
his  attentions  to  Josephine  Stone — at  least  that  was  what 
Hammond  had  taken  the  reference  to  Sir  Galahad  to 
mean. 

What  was  going  on  at  the  limits?  Why  were  all  these 
mounted  police  out  here?  Why  did  the  workmen,  mut- 
tering in  groups,  fall  so  silent  when  he  came  near?  Un- 
doubtedly, a  crisis  of  some  sort  was  near  at  hand  and  he 
had  missed  a  big  piece  of  news  that  was  "breaking"  right 
under  his  nose.  He  began  to  concede  to  himself  that  he 
was  deserving  of  the  keenest  of  Acey  Smith's  sarcasm.  He 
had  needed  something  like  that  to  bring  him  down  out  of 
the  clouds. 

At  first  he  was  for  going  down  and  striking  up  a  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  police.  On  second  thought  he 
didn't — he  knew  from  experience  how  absolutely  close- 
mouthed  Canadian  mounted  policemen  were  about  their 
orders.  There  was  little  that  Sandy  Macdougal  would 
not  know;  he'd  ask  Sandy  first. 

But  Sandy  hadn't  come  over  from  the  cook  camp  when 
Hammond  entered  their  shack.  Hammond  had  built  up 
the  fire  in  the  little  heater  and  lit  his  pipe  when  he  be- 
thought him  of  the  Star  that  Acey  Smith  had  passed  him. 
Under  the  wall  lamp  Hammond  spread  out  the  paper, 
then  he  jumped  to  his  feet  as  his  eyes  were  caught  by  a 
lower  corner  scare-line  heading: — 

POLICE  LOOKING  FOR  YOUNG  STRANGER 
SEEN  WITH  N.  T.  GILDERSLEEVE  BEFORE 
MILLIONAIRE  DISAPPEARED  FROM  TRAIN 

Unknown   Youth   Travelling   Alone   Was   In   Pulp 
Magnate's    Stateroom    Colored    Porter    Tells 
Authorities — Suspicion  of  Foul  Play? 

Mysterious  Note  Delivered  En  Route 

In  the  body  of  the  article  Hammond  read  a  badly- 
garbled  description  of  himself  and  an  equally  highly- 
elaborated  story  of  his  interview  with  Gildersleeve.  The 
colored  porter's  powers  of  imagination  were  in  excellent 
working  order,  for  he  told  of  a  loud  altercation  going  on 
inside  the  stateroom  before  he  entered,  and  that  both 
men  were  standing  glaring  at  each  other  with  drawn. 


white   faces  when  he  was  admitted   to   the   stateroom. 

It  was  al!    very    ridiculous   to  one  on  the  inside  as  to 

what  really  had  happened,  but   quite  on  a  par  with  most 

of  the  wild  raft  of  useless  clues  brought  to  surface  by  the 


"But  Mary,"   insisted 

Miss  Stone,   "did  she 

leave  no  message?" 


1; 


f  police  dragnet  in  mystery 

f.  cases.      Hammond  might 

have  laughed  outright  but 

—  for  another  thought  that 

occurred  to  him. 

He  was  under  suspicion  of  having  something  to  do  with 
Gildefsleeve's  disappearance. 

But  be  that  as  it  might  be,  Hammond's  mind  was  fully 
made  up.  He  was  now  more  determined  than  ever  to 
make  the  trip  to  Kam  City  on  the  morrow.  He  quite 
realized  what  an  ugly  position  he  might  be  placed  in 
through  the  erratic  evidence  of  the  colored  porter,  but  he 
was  chafing  to  have  the  whole  thing  over  with.  He  could 
stand  continued  inaction  no  longer.  If  the  police  arrested 
him,  well  and  good;  he'd  take  a  chance  on  the  trend  of 
events  and  his  own  evidence  bringing  the  truth  to  the 
surface.  True,  his  contract  with  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve 
called  for  his  keeping  secret  the  fact  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged by  the  millionaire  to  stay  on  the  Nannabijou  limits 
until  he  received  other  instructions,  but  Gildersleeve  must 
truly  have  disappeared  or  he  would  have  taken  steps  of 
some  sort  or  other  to  prevent  Hammond's  arrest  on  a 
false  charge.  He  could  find  no  conscientious  reason  why 
he  should  hold  out  longer. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock.  He 
decided  not  to  wait  up  for  Sandy  Macdougal,  for  he  would 
have  to  arise  early  to  catch  the  morning  tug.  To-morrow 
surely  would  be  an  eventful  day. 

HAMMOND  was  partially  awakened  by  the  cook 
prowling  around  with  his  bottle  and  a  metal  cup. 
Hammond  declined  Sandy's  invitation  to  join  him  in  a 
"night-cap"  and  turned  over  to  go  to  sleep  again. 
"Heard  the  big  news,  Hammond?"  the  cook  asked. 
Hammond  rolled  over  again  under  the  blankets  at  that. 
"No,  Sandy,"  he  replied.  "What's  taking  place  on  the 
limits  anyway?" 

Macdougal  tossed  down  his  "three  fingers"  and  gazed 


meaningly  at  the  rusty  stove-pipe.  "There's  going  to 
be  something  drop  around  this  layout  before  many  days 
are  over,"  he  said  finally. 

"Yes?"  encouraged  Hammond. 
"You'll  keep  anything  I  tell  you  under  your  hat?" 
"Sure,  if  you  say  so." 

"Strike  and  blue  hell  to  pay,"  informed  the  cook 
solemnly.  "Whole  kiboodle  will  throw  down  tools — 
tugmen,  waterfront  men,  pole-cutters  and  all." 

"H'm,  so  that's  it — that's  why  the  mounted  police  are 
over  here,"  reflected  Hammond.  "What's  the  grievance?" 
"More  pay  and  shorter  hours.    Ain't  that  what  they 
always  say?" 

"But  I  thought  the  North  Star  Company  were  always 
ready  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  men?" 

"Maybe  they  will  this  time,"  replied  Macdougal,  "but 
I  got  a  hunch  they  won't.  There's  something  phoney 
about  this  whole  business.  They've  let  a  whole  flock  of 
bolsheviks  and  O  B  U.  agitators  into  the  camps  and 
never  even  tried  to  stop  them  holdin'  meetings,  and  the 
foremen  have  been  bullin'  the  men  the  past  few  days  just 
as  if  they  wanted  to  egg  them  on.  Besides  I  mistrust  that 
faraway  glint  in  Acey  Smith's  wicked  eyes  these  days. 
Whenever  you  see  the  Big  Boss  goin'  around  like  as  if  he 
was  in  a  trance  and  he  looks  at  you  with  that  queer  little 
devil-grin  playin'  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  there's  new 
hellery  on  foot,  you  can  bank  on  that." 

"Then  you  think  the  North  Star's  out  to  break 
the  strike?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Macdougal  was  rapidly  divest- 
ing himself  of  mackinaw  and  shoepacks,  "but  I've 
a  hunch  Acey  Smith  has  the  dope  from  the  higher- 
ups  and  that  it  ain't  for  a  settlement." 

Having  so  pronounced  himself,  the  cook  blew 
out  the  light  and  plunged  into  his  bunk. 


H^ 


rAMMOND  awoke  to  find  the  little  shack 
flooded  with  daylight.  That  meant  that  it 
was  late — much  too  late  to  catch  the  morning  tug. 
He  had  neglected  to  tell  Sandy  Macdougal  to  call 
him,  and  he  was  not  by  nature  an  early  riser. 

Nevertheless,  if  he  acknowledged  the  truth  to 
himself,  he  was  not  as  disappointed  about  it  as  he 
should  have  been  under  the  circumstances.  There 
would  surely  be  another  tug  in  to-day,  he  reflected 
— and  the  delay  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
slip  over  to  Amethyst  Island  before  he  left. 

After  breakfast,  he  set  out  along  the  lakeshore 
trail  in  high  spirits.  At  the  bridge  over  the 
Nannabijou  River  he  was  brought  up  short  by  a 
mountie.  "Let  me  see  your  pass,"  requested  the 
young  man  in  uniform. 

Hammond  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  hadn't 

any,  that  he  hadn't  known  one  was  necessary. 

"Sorry  then,"  politely  informed  the  policeman,  "but 

the  waterfront  beyond  here  is  out  of  bounds  for  anyone 

not  holding    a  pass  signed  by  Major  Little  and  the  camp 

superintendent.    That's  orders." 

Considerably  abashed,  Hammond  struck  back  for  the 
camp.  He  would  try  Acey  Smith  for  a  waterfront  pa.ss. 
Likely,  in  view  of  the  superintendent's  previous  anxiety 
to  have  him  leave  on  the  early  boat,  he  would  be  refused 
point-blank,  but  it  was  worth  finding  out. 

He  turned  at  a  shrill  tooting  out  beyond  the  field  of 
boomed  pulpwood.  A  tug  was  just  coming  in  the  gap. 
They  must  be  running  wild  to-day — and  perhaps  this 
would  be  the  last  one  in  before  the  strike  was  called.  He 
had  better  take  it  over  to  Kam  City,  he  reflected. 

The  tug  had  docked  when  Hammond  reached  the 
camp's  "main  street,"  and  he  noted  that,  along  with  a 
number  of  questionable-looking  men  in  city  garb,  the 
dark-eyed  girl  in  the  sable  furs,  known  as  Yvonne, 
descended  the  gang-plank.  Acey  Smith  was  not  in  his 
office  nor  anywhere  about  the  docks. 

Two  members  of  the  mounted  force  examined  the 
passes  of  the  passengers  as  they  came  off  the  dock.  The 
men  dispersed  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  camp,  while 
the  girl  paused  to  talk  to  a  tall,  black-whiskered  man  in 
an  over-long  rusty  black  coat  who  went  down  to  meet  her. 
Hammond  was  sure  he  saw  first  impatience  then  anger 
come  into  Yvonne's  dark  face  as  the  Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs 
conversed  with  her  in  guarded  undertones.  Suddenly  she 
swept  away  from  him  with  a  stamp  of  her  little  foot  and 
went  direct  to  the  office  of  Acey  Smith,  where  she  entered 
without  rapping. 

The  tug  took  off  little  freight  and  took  on  less.  Its 
whistle  gave  a  sharp  warning  blast. 

Hammond  raced  down  to  the  dock.  The  deck-hands 
were  actually  pulling  up  the  gang-plank  and  unsnubbing 
the  hawsers. 

He  held  out  his  pass  for  the  mounties  to  see  as  he  went 
by,  conscious  that  someone  was  racing  at  his  heels. 
A  strong  hand  reached  out,  and  clutched  at  his  shoulder, 
and  he  flung  it  off  unceremoniously.  The  gang-plank  was 
up,  but  he  cleared  the  space  between  the  edge  of  the  dock 
and  the  tug's  low  deck  in  a  flying  leap. 

He  turned  to  see  the  Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs  being  uncere- 
moniously yanked  back  off  the  dock  by  two  policemen. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 
"Them  Was  Roaring  Days!" 

A  S  THE  tug  swung  out  with  a  great  churning  astern, 
-^^  Hammond  caught  the  eye  of  the  skipper  looking  out 
of  the  wheel-house  above.  Chuckling  over  the  antics  of 
the  chagrined  camp  preacher,  he  jerked  his  head  over 
Hammond  to  come  up. 

"Take  a  seat."  The  genial-faced  captain  motioned 
Hammondto  the  cushioned  bench,  at  the  back  of  the  tiny 
wheel-house.  "The  sky-pilot  feemed  to  be  dead-set  on 
making  you  miss  the  boat,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Hammond.  "I'm  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  came  over  him  all  of  a  sudden.  As  a  rule  he  never 
appeared  to  notice  I  existed  around  the  camp." 

"Oh,  I  guess  he's  harmless,  from  what  I  hear,"  agreed 
the  captain,  "but  you  can  never  tell  just  what's  what 
about  some  of  those  queer  birds  they  let  hang  around 
that  camp.  There's  that  old  Medicine  Man,  for  instance, 
I  wouldn't  trust  my  back  to  him  two  minutes  in  the  bush." 

"Ogima  Bush?    You  think  he's  dangerous?" 

The  skipper  yanked  at  the  lever  of  the  steam  steering 
gear  and  swung  the  tug  due  west  outside  the  channel 
through  the  pulp  booms.  "There  ain't  any  bully  in  the 
camp  will  take  chances  on  crossing  him,"  he  said  signifi- 
cantly. 

"You'd  think  the  superintendent  would  have  him  run 
off  the  limits." 

"He  daren't,  even  if  he  wanted  to,"  declared  the  cap- 
tain. "It's  long  odds  that  old  crock  is  cahoots  with  the 
Big  Boss.    At  least  everybody's  got  that  notion." 

"Speak  of  the  devil,"  he  exclaimed  next  minute, 
"there's  the  Big  Boss  heading  for  camp  now." 

Hammond  leaped  to  his  feet  and  looked  in  the  direction 
the  captain  was  pointing.  Sure  enough,  he  could  discern 
the  superintendent's  red  racing  motorboat  tearing  over 
the  water  from  a  point  the  other  side  of  Amethyst  Island, 
bow  up  in  air  with  a  crash  of  foam  under  its  midships. 

"Try  the  glasses,"  suggested  the  captain.  Hammond 
fitted  them  to  his  eyes  and  adjusted  the  lenses.  Acey 
Smith,  at  the  wheel,  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  tiny 
cockpit. 

"Smith  talked  of  going  over  to  Kam  City  this  after- 
noon," suggested  Hammond. 

"Yes,  he  told  me  yesterday  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
things  cleaned  up  so  he  could  get  away  in  time,"  replied 
the  other.  "He  intended  to  catch  the  night  train  for 
Montreal. 

"Suppose  you  know  there's  trouble  on  among  the  tug- 
men?"  he  queried  turning  from  the  steering-lever  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Strike?" 

"Yes,  and  if  the  tug- 
men  go  out  it  means 
the  pole-cutters  and 
the  white-boom-tenders 
at  the  limits  will  down 
tools  in  sympathy  ty-  • 
ing  everything  up  as 
tight  as  a  river-jam." 

"Likely  Smith's  going 
to  Montreal  to  talk  it 
over  with  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  company, 
eh?"  Hammond  was 
sparring  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

"I  dunno."  There 
came  a  faraway  look  in 
the  captain's  blue  eyes. 
"Hon.  J.  J.  Slack,  of 
Kam  City,  i«  supposed 
to  be  top  dog  of  this 
outfit,  and  then  again 
some  think  he's  only  a 
straw  boss.  But  if  you 
asked  A  lot  of  people 
they'd  tell  you  the  real 
head  push  of  this  outfit 
hangs  out  in  a  place 
that's  a  lot  better  than 
Montreal  or  Kam  City" 

Hammond  was 
scarcely  paying  any 
attention  to  the  cap- 
tain's words.  He  had 
the  glas-ses  trained  on 
Amethyst  Island  which 
they  were  now  passing. 
The  place  had  a  deser- 
ted look.  The  doors  of 
Josephine  Stone's  cot- ' 
tage  were  closed  and 
there  was  not  a  sign  of 

life  on  thf  island.  That  seemed  queer — very  queer.  Per- 
haps, he  conjectured,  she  had  gone  over  to  their  meeting- 
place  on  the  beach  and  was  expecting  him  to  happen 
along. 

But  he  swept  the  b«ach  with  the  glasses  for  a  glimpse 


of  her  in  vain.  Presently,  two  scarlet-coated  policemen 
emerged  from  the  bush  on  the  mainland  andwalked  up  the 
rise  to  a  bell  tent  that  was  pitched  on  the  crown  of  the  hill. 
There  one  apparently  flung  an  order  to  his  companion, 
and  the  latter  set  off  at  a  loping  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
pulp  camp. 

A  depressing  presentiment  swept  over  Hammond.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  asked  the  captain  to  turn  in  and 
let.him  off  at  Amethyst  Island,  but  he  didn't  quite  dare 
to  do  that. 

TT  WAS  the  captain  who  interrupted  his  reverie.  "We- 
*■  were  talking  just  now  about  that  camp  sky-pilot,  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs,"  he  reminded  Hammond.  "I  was 
saying  that  Smith  lets  Ogima  Bush  the  Medicine  Man 
have  the  run  of  the  camps  because  he  can  use  him  for  his 
own  purposes.  Now  it's  different  with  that  preacher 
fellow;  it's  always  been  known  that  the  Big  Boss  won't 
order  any  kind  of  a  Christian  preacher  out  of  camp  so 
long  as  the  preacher  sticks  to  the  gospel  and  his  own 
particular  line  of  trade." 

"Is  that  a  fact?"  This  to  Hammond  was  an  entirely 
new  side  light  on  the  character  of  the  pulp  camp  super- 
intendent. 

"True  as  your're  standing  there,"  said  the  skipper. 
"Why,  all  of  us  boat  captains  have  standing  orders  that 
any  of  them  chaps  with  their  collars  buttoned  behind  is  to 
travel  free  back  and  forth  to  the  camps,  whether  they 
have  a  pass  or  not.  It's  the  same  in  the  camp;  they  ain't 
charged  anything  for  grub  and  bunk  and  everybody  has 
orders  to  use-them  polite  and  decent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Big  Boss  lets  the  preachers  see  they're  to  steer  wide  of 
him.  He  has  a  way  of  doing  that,  you  know,  and  the  wise 
ones  know  enough  not  to  try  any  of  their  holy  groaning 
on  a  hard-boiled  egg  like  him. 

"There's  been  every  known  kind  of  soul-saving  genius 
knocking  around  our  camps  in  my  time;  Catholic  priests, 
high-faluting  English  churchers,  Methodist  missionaries, 
Salvation  Army  drum-beaters  and  the  Hke,"  continued 
the  captain.  "But  I  only  know  of  one  preacher  who 
tried  mixing  it  with  Acey  Smith.  He  was  a  bush-camp 
evangelist  they  called  Holy  Henry  that  used  to  rant  to  the 
lumber-jacks  and  lead  them  in  psalm-singing  all  the  way 
from  the  Soo  up  to  the  Rainy  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Holy  Henry  was  a  wizened  up  bit  of  a  man  with  big,  thick 
glasses  and  mild-looking  blue  eyes  back  of  them. 

"We  were  taking  out  timber  in  the  Dog  Bay  country 
when  Holy  Henry  paid  us  his  visit.  The  North  Star 
camps  were  wide  open  in  them  days;  nothing  was  barred 
but  wild  women  and  promiscuous  booze-running.  There 
was  every  known  manner  of  winning  or  losing  a  wad  from 
big  wheels-of-fortune,  chuck-a-luck,  paddle-wheels  and 
stud  poker  down  to  nigger  craps. 


she  was  nearing  the  collage  door  on  her  return,  the  white  Clare  of  a  tarSe.  bell-shaped  military  tent 

caught  her  attention. 

"When  this  here  Holy  Henry  hits  the  camps  everybody 
got  to  speculating  just  what  end  of  the  horn  he'd  come  out 
at.  But  what  happened  wasn't  what  any  of  us  had 
figured  on.  The  first  thing  that  fool  preacher  did  was  to 
go  the  super's  office  and  appeal  to  him  to  put  the  lid  on. 


Acey  Smith  looks  down  at  the  little  fellow  with  the  thick 
glasses  and  the  weak  eyes  with  that  sort  of  good-natured 
curiosity  you  see  on  a  big  St  Bernard  dog  when  a  poodle 
gets  in  his  way.  'This  ain't  any  Sunday  school  we're 
running  out  here,  Holy  Henry,'  he  says,  'and  saving 
souls  isn't  exactly  in  my  line;  but  if  you  throw  a  scare  of 
hell-fire  into  this  outfit  of  blacklegs  so  that  they'll  thumb 
hymn-books  instead  of  poker  decks,  go  to  it.  That's 
your  particular  business  and  I  won't  put  any  sticks  in 
your  way.'  Then  he  turns  away  with  that  little  demon- 
grin  of  his  and  goes  back  to  his  work. 

"All  went  along  pretty  much  as  per  usual  till  Sunday 
came.  Sunday  was  the  red-letter  gambling  day  at  the 
North  Star  camps,  because  the  boys  had  full  time  at  it 
with  no  other  worries.  Some  of  'em  used  to  tip  the  bull 
cooks  to  bring  their  meals  to  them  so  they  wouldn't  miss  a 
deal. 

"Holy  Henry  had  announced  a  morning  service  in  a 
shack  that  had  been  turned  over  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
but  not  a  man-jack  turned  up  to  it  but  an  old  Injun  half- 
wit who'd  been  roped  in  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  a 
one-eyed  Hunkie  who'd  got  religion  at  one  of  the  week 
day  meetings.  Holy  Henry  kneels  down  with  his  two- 
men  congregation  and  prays  silently  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  he  went  forth  'clothed  in  the  wrath  of  the  Lord'  as 
he  called  it. 

"And  believe  me,  boy,  that  was  some  wrath.  Some- 
where outside  he  gathered  up  a  piece  of  a  broken  hand- 
spike, and,  brandishing  it  around  his  head,  he  lands  into 
first  one  camp  shack  and  then  another.  He  couldn't 
make  any  mistake  picking  them  random  that  way;  they 
were  all  going  full  tilt.  He'd  burst  through  a  door  and 
land  in  like  a  little  package  of  greased  hurricane.  Out 
would  go  his  foot  and  over  would  go  a  table,  chips,  cards, 
money  and  all.  Then  he'd  swing  his  club  within  an  inch 
of  the  faces  of  the  crowd.  'Out  of  here,  you  bleary-eyed, 
low-lived,  pigeon-toed,  white-livered  disciples  of  Baal!' 
he'd  yell.  'Out,  you  sin-corroded,  knock-kneed,  flannel- 
mouth  desecrators  of  the  Lord's  Day!  Out,  I  say,  for  the 
wrath  of  God  Almighty  is  upon  you!' 

"Some  of  the  lads  with  level  heads  decided  to  go  down 
and  get  the  super,  to  interfere  and  decide  what  was  to  be 
done  wath  the  wild-eyed  preacher.  Smith  was  reading 
one  of  them  high-brow  books  in  his  office  when  the  dele- 
gation bursts  in.  He  didn't  say  a  word,  just  got  up,  slips 
on  his  mackinaw  and  goes  out  to  locate  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

"Holy  Henry  was  smashing  things  about  in  the  sixth 
shack  on  his  list  when  the  Big  Boss  poked  his  head  in  the 
door  with  the  gang  crowding  up  at  his  rear. 

"  'What  in  hell  does  this  mean?'  the  super,  raps  out, 
spearing  the  preacher  with  them  wicked,  snapping  black 

eyes  of  his.  His  face 
was  like  chalk  from  the 
cold  anger  he  was  hold- 
ing back. 

"Holy  Henry  was  in 
the  act  of  dumping  a 
lot  of  poker  chips  and 
cards  into  the  stove. 
The  sweat  was  running 
down  his  face  in  little 
creeks  and  his  thick 
glasses  had  got  all 
steamed  up,  which  did- 
n't matter  because  he 
was  seeing  all  red  up  to 
that  time.  But  the 
Big  Boss's  words  hit 
him  like  cold  hunks  of 
ice  that  had  been  shot 
into  his  .system  and  the 
pep  seemed  to  go  out  of 
him  all  at  once.  I'd  seen 
bigger  and  stronger 
men  than  Holy  Henry 
break  down  Hke  that  in 
front  of  Acey  Smith, 
and  I  almost  began  to 
feel  sorry  for  this  trem- 
bling little  bit  of  whiff 
of  a  fellow  with  that 
black  devil  of  a  man 
towering  over  him. 

"  'It's  the  Lo  r  d's 
Day,'  he  stammers.  'I 
was  just  cleaning  up 
these  hell  parlors.' 

"  'Hell  parlors — hell 

parlors.'     echoes      the 

super.   'Who     in     blue 

blazes  gave  you  license 

to    wreck    the    camp? 

Tell  me  that!" 

"The  little  fellow  looked  more  sorrowful  than  ever  and 

he  says  sort  of  quietlike:   'I  thought  you  were  on  our  side, 

Brother  Smith;  I  was  doing  this  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

Jesus  Christ.' 
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THR  GROWING  feeling  against 
France  which  is  becoming  daily 
more  in  evidence  in  the  London  newspap- 
ers is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Huddleston 
in  the  current  Fortnighfly.  He  points 
out  the  danger  to  Europe  of  an  aban- 
d9nment  of  the  Entente  and  shows  why 
it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  persuade 
France  of  the  folly  of  trusting  to  the  hope 
of  receiving  large  indemnities  from  Ger- 
many. 

"It  is  daily  becoming  clearer,"  he 
writes,  "that  unless  we  consent  to  fash- 
ion our  international  relationships  on  the 
plain  economic  facts  of  to-day,  not  upon 
the  sentiments  of  yesterday,  we  are 
floundering  in  a  morass.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be,  as  I  wish  to  show,  a 
disastrous  thing  should  British  feeling 
fly  to  extremes,  flout  France,  repudiate' 
the  Entente  and  regard  our  old  Allies 
as  enemies.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I 
have  read  in  many  responsible  English 
journals  the  bitterest  language  directed 
against  France.  It  is  true  that  France 
has  provoked  a  breach;  like  a  stupid 
nagging  woman  she  has  never  ceased  for  at 
least  two  years  to  rail  against  England. 

"There  are  certain  fresh  facts  in  the 
situation  which  to  my  mind  are  alarm- 
ing. At  last  the  poisoned  pin-pricks  of 
the  Paris  Press  seem  to  have  done  their 
deadly  work;  and  the  London  Pre.ss  is 
finally  stung  to  retaliation. .  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  the  gravest  quotations 
from  the  most  serious  publications — 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  the  Daily  News, 
the  Westminster  Gazette.  A'  copy  of 
the  New  Statesman  is  before  me  as  I 
write.  It  contains  a  remarkable  article,, 
which,  in  effect,  is  a  call  for  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Entente France  has 

become  a  country  with  which  it  is 
impossible  to  work.  She  is  the  enemy  of 
peace  in  Europe.  She  is  ruining  all 
possibility  of  good-will  and  of  reconstruc- 
tion.    We  cannot  talk  with  her  as  with 

an   equal There  is   no   mincing   of 

words.  At  last  large  numbers  of  think- 
ing Englishmen  have  come  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  until 
France  is  told  to  go  to  perdition  as  she 
pleases,  and  British  diplomacy  shakes 
itself  free  of  the  entangling  alliance  that 
prevents  us  from  pursuing  a  policy  of 
reason. 

"It  is  better  to  realise  whatis  happen- 
ing than  to  hide  it  under  a  vain  parade 
of  polite  phrases.  Politeness— which  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  French 
— is  in  reality  one  of  our  besetting  sins. 
The  worst  of  politeness  is  that  when  it  is 
broken  down,  like  a  hoarding  which  has 
concealed  important  operations,  every- 
body is  surprised  at  what  has  been  going 
on  behind  it.  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
suddenly  our  British  politeness  has  turn- 
ed into  John  Bull  bluntness.  The 
French  seem  to  have  been  genuinely 
startled  at  the  response  to  their  half- 
serious  campaigns.  The  Entente  can  be 
regarded  as  at  an  end;  its  formal  denun- 
ciation is,  of  course,  lacking,  but  empty 
pretences  are  not  worth   keeping  up. 

"Now  I  think  this  is  a  real  calamity. 
No  one  has  blamed  the  French  for  their 
mistakes  more  than  the  present  writer; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  have  maintained,  and 
I  still  maintain,  that  the  Entente  is  a 
vital  neces.sity  in-  European  politics, 
and  England  should  try  to  understand 
France's  genuine  grievances. 

"Many  Englishmen  begin  to  blame 
France  for  all  that  has  happened  in  Eu- 
rope— for  the  iniquitous  and  unirftaginable 
muddle  of  post-war  policy.     They  forget 
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that  until  a  short  time  ago  England 
held  precisely  the  same  views  as  France — 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  determining  ele- 
ments in  France;  for  opinion  is  divided 
even  in  France.  They  forget  that  still 
to-day  in  England  there  are  many 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  need 
of  averting  the  European  crash  instead  of 
pushing  the  defeated  enemy  over  the  prec- 
ipice. If  the  principle  of  a  moratorium 
was  widely  hailed  in  England,  it  was  by 
no  means  universally  admitted.  There 
were  many  efforts  in  many  quarters  to 
demonstrate  the  bad  faith  of  Germany. 
(There  is,  indeed,  much  bad  faith  in 
Germany,  but  it  does  not  affect  in  one 
way  or  another  the  answer  to  the  simple 
question:  Can  she,  or  can  she  not,  in 
present  conditions,  pay  what  is  demand- 
ed of  her  without  forcing  down  the  mark 
to  zero,  without  cau.sing  perturbations 
that  will  be  bad  for  everybody?) 

"Up  to  a  certain  point  England  has 
always  backed  France.  There  are  ex- 
ceedingly distinguished  Englishmen,  who 
imagine  themselves  to  be  the  particular 
friends  of  France,  who  go  further  than 
the  French.  It  is  quite  insufficient  to 
reply  that  England  marched  reluctantly, 
that  England  was  anxious  not  to  disturb 
the  friendly  feelings  between  the  Chan- 
nel countries,  that  England  now  knows 
better,  that  her  Hate  and  Fear  Press 
is  not  representative,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  it:  England  is  re- 
sponsible for  European  policy,  and  cannot 
plead  weakness  and  complaisance,  with- 
out thereby  condemning  herself.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  help  by  every  means  the 
rapid    conversion    of    France. 

"It  should  be  remembered,  first,  that 
we  cannot  do  without  France,  and  second 
that  France  has  special  reasons  for  not 
being  so  easily  amenable  to  the  persua- 
sion of  facts  as  is  England.  No  one 
among  my  liberal-minded  friends  can 
deplore  more  than  I  do  the  folly  of  France 
in  relying  upon  armies — to  dig  coal,  to 
collect  debts,  to  defend  frontiers  that  in 
inverse  ratio  grow  less  defensible  the 
more  France  increases  and   depends  on 


her  own  inadequate  might,  antagonising 
friends,  sowing  dragons'  teeth  in  the 
lands  of  the  foes  she  occupies.  But  we 
stood  by  her  while  she  developed  her 
conceptions  of  security,  we  encouraged 
these  conceptions,  we  shared  them; 
and  it  ill  behooves  us  to  turn  round  upon 
her  as  one  who  has  suddenly  found  grace 
might  turn  upon  the  companion  of  his 
badly  shaped  life.  What  is  now  taking 
place  is  that  England  (not,  of  course,  the 
whole  of  England — one  is  bound  to  em- 
ploy too  general  terms)  is  upbraiding 
France  for  practising  a  diplomacy  which 
we  have  all  practised  since  the  Armistice. 
"Now,  When  the  smash  of  Germany 
is  in  sight,  when  it  is  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cerned that  France  has  not  received,  and 
will  not  receive,  gold  payments,  the  sit- 
uation is  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  France  to  decide  to  look  the  facts  in 
the  face.  She  is  afraid  to  abandon  her 
great  expectations.  If  she  does,  what 
is  the  prospect  before  her?  She  has  built 
upon  fictions,  and  the  edifice  is  in  peril. 
She  has  simply  got  to  cling  to  her  delu- 
sions. I  wish  those  Englishmen  who  are 
at  this  moment  railing  against  France 
could  appreciate  how  easy  it  is  for  Eng- 
land to  change  her  policy  towards  Ger- 
many, becau.se  it  is  the  very  change  of 
policy  which  it  is  hoped  will  bring  relief; 
and  how  hard  it  is  for  France  to  change 
her  policy  towards  Germany,  because  it 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  finan- 
cial defeat.  England  sees  that  the  poss- 
ibility of  commercial  transactions  on  the 
Continent  is  of  vital  importance  to  her. 
Therefore  she  is  inclined  to  make  any 
political  concessions  which  will  enable 
Germany  to  resume  her  industrial  place 
among  the  nations.  But  in  France  it  is 
the  fiscal  position  which  is  of  greatest 
consequence.  If  Germany  will  not  pay, 
who  will  pay?  She  has  been  told  that  the 
budgets  would  be  met  by  Germany — 
there  is  actually  a  Special  Budget  which 
does  not  pretend  to  have  any  assets 
to  balance  against  its  heavy  expenditure 
except  the  prospective  payments  from 
Germany.     The  whole  system  has  been 
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fashioned  on  the  assumption  that  Ger- 
many would  not  fail.  How  can  these 
assumptions  be  lightly  dismissed?  How 
can  France  do  otherwise  than  hope  in 
defiance    of    reason? 

"There  are,  however,  men  who  are 
clearer-headed  than  their  fellows.  Un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  biggest  men  in 
France  to-day  is  M.  Loucheur.  He  is 
not  particularly  popular,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  far  he  could  carry  the  country 
with  him  were  he  boldly  to  reverse  French 
policy.  But  with  enormous  skill  he 
concluded  the  Wiesbaden  accord.  He 
concluded  it  precisely  because  he  fore- 
saw that  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the 
Schedule  of  Payments  could  not  stand, 
and  that  unless  something  were  pjepared 
to  take  their  place,  France  would  indeed 
be  in  dreadful  plight.  I  prefer  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  about  other  transactions 
he  may  have  had  with  Dr.  Rathenau. 
It  is  possible  that  they  can  be  bitterly 
criticised  from  the  British  view-point. 
But  the  Wiesbaden  accord  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  courageous  and  a  clever  act  of  a  man  of 
foresight.  In  the  event  of  Germany's 
bankruptcy  or  the  granting  of  a  morator- 
ium to  Germany,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  Germany  should  not  help  France  in 
ways  that  are  open  to  her.  Reparations 
in  kind,  aid  in  rebuilding  the  North, 
could  be  given  even  during  a  bankrupt- 
cy or  a  moratorium  period,  as  I  intimat- 
ed some  months  ago. 

"It  is  folly  to  speak,  as  I  observe  some 
Englishmen  are  speaking,  of  pursuing 
our  own  policy  without  regard  to  France, 
allowing  France  to  pursue  her  own 
path.  Unless  we  strike  a  bargain — 
as  we  can  over  this  Wiesbaden  accord, 
to  which  France  holds — France  is  in  a 
position  to  render  futile  any  British  pro- 
posals for  moratorium  or  reduction.  If 
we  deny  France  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Wiesbaden  accord,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  her  from  reverting  to  the  strict 
terms  of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  Schedule  of 
Payments,  and  in  the  event  of  a  German 
default  (which  is  inevitable)  from  march- 
ing into  the  Ruhr.  The  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  is  a  policy  of  despair.  It  is  a 
destructive  policy.  It  will  destroy  for 
England  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  bus- 
iness policy.  It  will  create  anarchy  and 
misery  on  the  Continent.  It  will  oblit- 
erate the  last  hope  of  restoration.  It 
will  be  bad  for  France,  worse  for  Ger- 
many,  and   fatal   for   England. 

"We  must  now  have  peace  at  any 
price,  and  it  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
to  forego  whatever  we  may  strictly  de- 
mand from  France  as  our  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Wiesbaden  accord.  I 
confess  that  I  consider  it  mere  mid-winter 
madness  to  declare  against  the  Entente, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  which  I 
have  set  out  here.  But  there  are  of  course 
many  other  reasons  why  France  and 
England  should  work  together.  W'ith- 
out  their  co-operation  Europe  will  re- 
main at  sixes  and  sevens.  In  the 
Near  East  there  will  be  perpetual  strife. 
It  seems  to  me  unthinkable  that  there 
could  be  a  dissolution  of  the  Entente. 
Certainly  if,  after  careful  conferences, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  adopt  a  common 
policy,  then  it  will  be  better  to  say  so 
frankly,  and  to  act  separately  in  all 
friendliness,  rather  than  continue  to 
work  against  each  other  inside  a  purely 
fictitious  Entente.  The  time  has  come 
to  decide,  for  the  present  position  is  in- 
tolerable; but  the  dissolution  of  the 
Entente  will  be  so  calamitous  that  it  is 
worth   any   pains   to   preserve   it." 
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Bavaria  Longs  for  a  King 

President  of  Bavarian  Government  Is  Openly  Monarchist 

THE  GAZETTE  DE  LAUSANNE 


WITH  so  many  of  the  former  heads 
of  the  military  party  in  Germany 
in  the  position  of  the  unemployed,  it  is 
only  natural  that  many  should  look  back 
with  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
archy and  should  long  for  a  return  to  the 
former  condition  of  affairs.  In  Bavaria 
especially,  however,  the  feeling  seems  to 
be  stronger  than  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Swiss  paper  mentioned 
above  calls  attention  to  the  remark  of  the 
president  of  the  Bavarian  Government. 
"I  sigh  for  the  day  when  Prince  Rupprecht 
shall  mount  the  throne."  It  is  a  queer 
republic,  considers  the  writer,  in  which 
officials  give  public  expression  to  their 
Monarchist  hopes  and  wishes.  The  new 
German  state,  he  says,  is  not  the  outcome 
of  the  profound  will  of  the  people.  The 
form  of  government  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  indiffel-ence  to  the  German 
people  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public in  November  1918  was  simply  a 
manoeuvre. 

"The  imperative  need,"  he  continues, 
"was  peace,  for  the  people  were  sick  of 
war  and  the  army  was  sick  of  fighting. 
Also  it  was  thought  necessary  to  please 
Mr.  Wilson,  from  whom,  with  accurate 
calculation,  the  Germans  expected  a  plea 
for  extenuation  at  the  green  table  of  the 
conference.  Many  times  had  Mr.  Wilson 
invited  the  German  people  to  get  rid  of  the 
HohenzoUerns  and  to  make  an  essay  in 
democracy.  So  it  was  done;  but  what  are 
we  to  think  of  a  republic  founded  in  such 
a  state  of  mind?  The  German  Republic 
regime  is  simply  a  regime  of  expediency; 
and  for  a  great  number  of  patriotic  Ger- 
mans the  present  system  is  merely  a  lesser 
evil.     So  there  is  nothing  more  natural 


than  that  this  regime  should  increase  in 
unpopularity,  and  that  evidences  of  dis- 
affection towards  it  should  grow  more 
numerous. 

"The  signs  of  Monarchist  strength 
have  become  stronger  and  stronger  as  the 
months  have  gone  by.  The  Kapp  upris- 
ing failed,  but  there  has  always  been  hope 
in  certain  circles  that  one  of  Kapp's  suc- 
cessors would  meet  a  more  propitious 
destiny.  Throughout  Germany  officers 
of  the  former  Imperial  army  are  ready, 
and  at  the  given  signal  could  flood  the 
country  with  armed  bodies  of  men  who 
are  thorough-going  anti-republicans  and 
fighters.  These  forces  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  cope  with  France  or  Poland  but 
they  would  be  powerful  enough  to  sweep 
out  the  present  regime,  and  that  would  be 
just  so  much  gained. 

"Certain  moderate  republican  journals 
labor  vainly  to  foster  a  feeling  of  security. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  writes  'Is  it  pos- 
sible to  discern  new  strength  to-day  in 
German  democracy?  Various  recent  facts 
supply  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion.' But  the  evidence  which  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  offers  seems  very  slight  and 
unconvincing. 

"Despite  what  this  paper  says  the  Ger- 
man youth  of  to-day  is  not  in  the  main 
rallied  to  the  Republic  and  to  democracy. 
In  Bavaria  the  university  men  are  almost 
wholly  Monarchists. 

"If  monarchy  is  restored  in  Germany  it 
will  very  probably  have  its  inception  in 
Bavaria.  The  Bavarians  are  not  in  the 
least  shy  of  expressing  their  preferences. 
When  President  Ebert  visited  Munich  he 
was  received  with  icy  coldness." 


Do  the  Continents  Float  ? 

German  Professor's  New  Theory  is  Said  to  Explain  Many 
Curious  Phenomena 

ALFRED  WEGENER 


PROFESSOR  WEGENER  is  Director 
r  of  the  German  Oceanographical  Sur- 
vey. In  1915  he  put  forward  a  theory  of 
striking  simplicity  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  continents  of  the  world.  Ow- 
ing to  the  war  this  has  hitherto  attracted 
little  attention  in  other  countries,  but  in 
the  British  scientific  monthly,  Discovery, 
the  professor  gives  a  short  account  of  his 
theory  which  is  that  originally  North  and 
South  America  were  continuous  with 
Europe  and  Africa.  But  they  broke 
away  and  gradually  moved  westward. 
Again  Antarctica,  Australia  and  India 
were  formerly  in  immediate  contact  with 
South  Africa,  India  then  being  the 
southern  end  of  a  long  projection  from  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  now  crumpled  up  and 
forming  the  Himalayas. 

It  would  thus  follow  that  the  bed  of  the 
deep  seas  is  regarded  as  composed  of  the 
underlying  deep  layers  of  Earth  upon 
which  the  continental  masses  float  as 
they  drift  horizontally  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Professor  Wegener  gives  a  few  main 
lines  of  the  proof  of  his  theory  as  follows:- 

"In  drawing  up  statistics  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  levels  over  the  land  surface 
and  sea  bottom, geo-physicists  have  found 
that  these  heights  are  grouped  about  two 
well-defined  values,  a  land  height  of  about 
100  metres  and  a  sea  depth  of  about  4700 
metres. 

"The  continental  masses  consist  of 
comparatively  light  material, — such  as 
granite  and  eneiss,  — extending  downward, 
according  to  Hayford  and  Helmert,  to  a 
depth  of  100  metres.  But  the  deep 
sea  bottom  is  apparently  composed  of 
heavier  material, — such  as  basalt, — in 
which  the  continents  float  like  great  ice- 
floes in  water.  The  results  of  measure- 
ments of  gravity,  and  of  magnetic  and 
seismic  investigations,  are  in  agreement 
with  this  conception,  and  the  results  of 
dredging  do  not  contradict  it. 

"Geology  provides  a  very  searching  test 

.  of  our  supposition   that  the  Atlantic  is 

really  an  enormously  widened  rift.    If  this 

is  the  ca.se,  the  mountain  folds  and  other 

geological  structures  which  existed  before 


the  separation  must  correspond  when  we 
bring  the  continents  together  again  and 
reconstruct  their  original  relative  position, 
just  as  the  lines  of  a  torn  drawing  would 
correspond  if  the  pieces  were  placed  in 
juxtaposition.  This  is  actually  the  case: 
the  Permian  folds  of  the  Cape  mountains 
fit  exactly  to  the  Sierras  of  Buenos  Aires. 
"In  Europe  there  are  three  ancient 
mountain-chains,  and  these  mountain 
chains  are  so  placed  in  North  America 
that  they  appear  in  the  reconstruction 
as  undoubted  continuations  of  the  Euro- 
pean system. 

"The  most  striking  fact  is  not  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  features  across  the  At- 
lantic, but  their  situation  at  places  which 
correspond  exactly.  For  example,  if  the 
Sierras  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  are  now 
more  than  6000  kilometres  distant  from 
the  Cape  mountains,  lay  only  a  few  hun- 
dred kilometres  farther  to  the  north  or 
south,  the  features  would  not  fit,  on 
bringing  the  continents  together.  Actual- 
ly, they  do  fit,  and  the  correctness  of  our 
theory  becomes  the  more  probable  as  such 
coincidences  multiply  themselves. 

"The  results  of  palaeontology  have  led 
to  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
former  land-bridges,  between  continents 
now  separated  by  deep  sea,  over  which  an 
unrestricted  interchange  of  fauna  and 
flora  took  place.  That  such  an  inter- 
change has  at  one  time  taken  place  is 
shown  by  the  identity  of  fossil  forms  and 
the  relationship  of  living  forms.  Now 
these  land-bridges  have  been  assumed 
exactly  in  those  places  where  the  theory 
put  forward  here  indicates  a  former  direct 


connection,  as,  for  instance,  between 
Brazil  and  Africa,  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  between  Madagascar  and 
India,  and  in  general  between  all  the 
southern  continents,  such  as  South  Amer- 
ica, South  Africa,  Madagascar,  India, 
Australia,  and  Antarctica.  It  has  hither- 
to been  assumed  that  these  land-bridges 
were  afterwards  submerged,  and  now 
constitute  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea. 
This  conception  is  physically  untenable 
for  the  continents  are  floating  in  equili- 
brium on  a  heavier  underlying  layer,  and, 
could  not  sink  by  so  great  an  amount  as 
five  kilometres  unless  they  were  loaded 
down  by  superincumbent  layers  to  at 
least  an  equal  height.  In  addition,  when 
all  the  necessary  connecting  land-masses 
are  reconstructed,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
room  for  the  displaced  masses  of  water. 
Further,  the  continents  now  lie  so  far 
away  from  each  other  that,  even  if  a 
former  land-connection  existed,  it  would 
not  account  for  the  identity  of  their 
former  fauna  and  flora.  These  difficulties 
disappear  naturally  when  the  displace- 
ment theory  is  assumed. 

"It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  former  attempts  to  map  out  the 
position  of  the  poles  throughout  the 
earth's  history  come  to  grief  on  one  ob- 
stacle, namely  the  Permo-Carboniferous 
ice-age  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Traces 
of  inland  ice  at  this  period  are  found  in 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  Togo  Island,  the  Congo,  South 
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Africa,  India,  Western,  Central  and 
Eastern  Australia.  These  traces  are  to- 
day so  widely  separated  from  each  other 
that  they  cover  nearly  a  complete  hemis- 
phere; and  even  if  the  pole  be  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  position,  the  traces  of  ice 
most  distant  from  it  would  be  in  a  geo- 
graphical latitude  of  only  15  and  so  be 
in  the  tropics. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  certain  traces  of  ice  in  this  epoch  in 
the  other  hemisphere.  This  fact  has  so  far 
constituted  a  hopeless  riddle,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  com- 
pletely crippled  the  development  of  pal- 
aeoclimatology.  The     displacement 

theory  affords  a  striking  solution  of  the 
riddle;  at  that  period  all  these  continents 
were  grouped  concentrically  around  South 
Africa,  and  we  thus  obtain  a  connected 
ice-cap  of  no  greater  area  than  that  of  the 
quaternary  ice-age  of  America  and  Europe. 

"Finally,  the  displacement  theory  may 
be  tested  by  astronomical  determinations 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  movements  are  still 
taking  place;  and  in  three  or  four  places  it 
should  be  possible  to  establish  the  move- 
ment by  measurements  repeated  after  a 
ten  years  interval. 

"In  the  case  of  the  movement  of  Green- 
land relatively  to  Europe,  there  is  evid- 
dence  of  a  movement  of  about  15  metres  a 
year,  which  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
that  to  be  expected  from  the  displacement 
theory." 


Is  There  Luck  at  Cards  ? 

There  is  No  Such  Thing,  As  An  Unlucky  Card-Holder  Claims 
An  Acknowledged  Authority 

A.  E.  MANNING  FOSTER 


BRIDGE  players  everywhere  will  be 
interested  in  Mr.  Foster's  article,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Daily  Mail  (London, 
Eng.),  though  for  reasons  given  below 
part  of  his  argument  appears  open  to 
question.    Mr.  Foster  says: — 

"One  of  the  points  on  which  all  author- 
ities, whose  minds  are  not  clouded  by 
superstition,  agree  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as^a  bad  card-holder. 

"I  know  there  are  players  in  whom  is 
implanted  ineradicably  the  idea  that  they 
are  consistently  bad  card-holders.  No  ar- 
gument will  convince  them  to  the  con- 
trary. 

"But  the  experience  of  regular  card 
players,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
respect,  does  undoubtedly  go  to  show  that 
in  the  long  run  the  cards  average  themselves 
out  within  a  definite  period. 

"That  is  to  say,  if  you  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  the  cards  dealt  you  during  six 
months  or  a  year,  you  would  find  that  you 
had  had  your  fair  share  of  bad  and  good 
hands,  and  that  so  far  as  cardholding  is 
concerned  the  thing  was,  practically,  a 
'wash-out'. 

"But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
your  losses  and  gains  will  be  equal.  While 
the  laws  of  probability  do  undoubtedly 
assure  the  player  that  his  losses  and  gains 
will  in  the  long  run  be  nearly  equal,  the 
kind  of  equality  thus  approached  is  not  an 
equality  of  actual  amount  but  of  pro-por- 
tion. 

"As  Dr.  Richard  Proctor  pointed  out 
in  his  admirable  work  'Chance  and  Luck', 
if  two  men  keep  on  tossing  for  sovereigns, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  unlikely,  the 
longer  they  toss,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  will  fall  short  of  any  given 
sum. 

"If  they  go  on  till  they  have  tossed 
twenty  million  times,  the  odds  are  heav- 
ily in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  being  a 
loser  of  at  least  a  thousand  pounds. 

"But  the  proportion  of  the  amount  won 
by  one  altogether  to  the  amount  won  al- 
together by  the  other  is  almost  certain 
to  be  very  nearly  a  proportion  of  equality. 

"Suppose,  for  example,  that  at  the  end 
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of  twenty  millions  of  tossings  one  player  is 
a  winner  of  £1,000.  He  must  have  won  in 
all  £10,000,500,  the  other  having  won  in 
all  £9,999,500. 

"The  ratio  of  these  amounts  is  that  of 
100,005  to  99,995  or  20,001  to  \^,9^9. 
This  is  very  nearly  the  ratio  of  10,000  to 
9,999,  or  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  prac- 
tically, from  actual  equality. 

"Now,  if  these  men  had  only  to.ssed 
eight  times,  it  might  very  well  have  hap- 
pened that  one  would  have  won  five  or 
six  times,  while  the  other  had  only  won 
thrice  or  twice. 

"Yet  with  a  ratio  of  5  to  3  or  3  to  1 
against  the  loser,  he  would  actually  be  out 
of  pocket  only  £2  in  one  case  and  £4  in  the 
other.  While  in  the  other  case,  with  a 
ratio  of  almost  perfect  equality,  he  would 
be  the  loser  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

"Auction  Bridge  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  tossing  for  sovereigns  or  it  should  not 
be.  There  is  skill  and  there  is  the  human 
element.  But  supposing  that  you  could 
get  four  players  of  perfectly  equal  skill 
and  similar  temperament  playing  together 
every  day  for  one  year  for  the  same  points 
(and  never  playing  elsewhere),  you  ought 
to  find,  on  the  law  of  probabilities,  that 
their  winnings  and  losings  nearly  balance 
tw  ratio. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  points 
won  and  lost  would  be  not  exactly  equal  in 
amount  but  in  ratio  as  in  the  sovereign  tos- 
sings. One  or  two  players  would  have  won 
and  the  other  two  or  three  lost.  The  amount 
would  not  be  very  large." 

The  argument,  that  the  longer  two 
persons  toss  a  coin  the  greater  the  actual 
difference  is  likely  to  be,  seems  not  quite 
convincing.  The  probabilities  are  that 
neither  of  the  two  will  be  continually  in 
the  lead,  but  that,  at  one  time,  one  will 
be  ahead  and  that  he  will  sooner  or  later 
be  caught  up  and  pa.ssed  by  the  other  who, 
in  his  turn,  will  again  drop  behind.  Thus 
if  the  two  toss  one  million  times  or  twenty 
million  will  make  no  difference,  for  every 
so  often,  that  is  when  they  have  levelled 
up,  they  will  be  starting  anew. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  bridge  players. 
The  probabilities  are  that  each  player  will, 
from  time  to  time,  reach  the  point  at 
which  he  started;  sometimes  he  will  be  a 
loser,  sometimes  a  winner,  but  as  his 
position  fluctuates  and  he  reaches  zero 
point,  going  up  or  down,  he  practically 
starts  afresh.  If  this  is  so  (and  it  appears 
incontrovertible),  how  can  the  po.isiblc 
actual  amount  of  difference  continually 
increase  the  longer  he  plays?  Are  the 
chances  of  his  reaching  his  starting  point 
less  if  he  plays  for  a  year  than  if  he  plays 
only  for  a  month? 
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Germany  Disorder  Organized 

French  Writer  Claims  the  Financial  Disorder  is  Deliberately 
Staged  to  Befool  the  Public 


RAYMOND  RECOULY 


WHERE  does  Germany  stand?" 
asks  M.  Recouly  in  a  book  he  has 
recently  written  under  this  title.  He  de- 
clares that  having  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  pay  the  allies  what  she  owes  them  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Versailles,  she  has  organ- 
ized disorder  in  her  finances.  In  other 
words  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  case 
with  her  of  not  being  able  to  pay,  but  of 
not  being  willing  to  pay.  And  in  order 
to  help  along  the  German  contention  that 
it  is  not  at  all  a  case  of  unwillingness  on 
their  part  the  Germans  have  lavished 
upon  the  organization  of  disorder  all  the 
genius  for  organization  for  which  they  are 
universally  celebrated. 

Only  in  so  far  as  German  finances  are 
concerned  has  Germany  failed  to  recuper- 
ate from  the  consequences  of  the  war.  Her 
former  strides  in  other  directions  have 
been  such  as  to  take  the  world's  breath 
away. 

"Order  has  been  re-established  every- 
where," writes  M.  Recouly.  "The  Ger- 
man system  of  transportation  has  been  re- 
organized. The  German  people  have 
gone  back  to  work.  Despite  the  deprecia- 
tion of  their  money,  German  manufac- 
turers have  obtained  raw  materials.  Fac- 
tories have  started  up  again.  Favored  by 
the  weakness  of  exchange  (it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good),  German  ex- 
ports have  begun  again  on  a  big  scale. 

"Why  is  it,  then,  that  Germany,  having 
easily  surmounted  all  these  obstacles, 
having  succeeded  in  finding  bread  and  raw 
materials  and  in  defeating  anarchy,  has 
shown  herself  incapable  of  restoring  order 
in  her  finances,  writing  off  her  deficit, 
practising  the  policy  of  economy  that  is 
necessary  if  she  is  to  pay  her  debt? 

"She  has  not  done  this,  simply  becau.se 
she  has  not  wished  to  do  it. 

"Financial  order  is,  fundamentally,  not 
more  difficult  to  re-establish  than  order 
in  the  streets.  But  the  latter  sort  of  order 
benefited  the  Germans  alone;  the  former 
on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  view  of 
all  Germany,  would  have  primarily  bene- 
fited the  Allies,  and,  most  especially 
France.  And  that  is  why  the  Germans 
have  done  nothing  toward  re-establishing 
it. 

"Do  you  think  that  it  was  easy  to  send 
French,  English  and  Italian  officers  in 
uniform  into  German  barracks  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  cannon  and  machine 
guns  and  ascertaining  the  total  of  troops 
held  under  arms?  Nevertheless,  the 
Germans  resigned  themselves  to  this,  and 
there  were  only  an  insignificant  number 
of  untoward  incidents.  Why?  Because 
they  felt  all  resistance  to  be  futile. 

"They  would  have  accepted  control 
over  their  finances  in  the  same  spirit. 
Unfortunately — very  much  so — nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.  The  Reparation  Commission, 
the  principal  executive  organ  under  the 
treaty,  installed  itself  in  Paris,  which  in 
itself  was  a  grievous  error,  since  the  proper 
headquarters  for  it  was  Berlin.  It  has 
made  merely  brief  visits  to  Germany. 

"Taking  advantage  of  this  laxity  on 
the  part  of  the  victors  in  the  war,  the 
Germans  have  'organized  disorder'  with 
great  cunning  and  persistence.  Instead 
of  thinking,  first  of  all,  of  payments  due 
to  the  Allies,  the  German  Government 
has  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  Ger- 
man finances.  It  has  set  aside  nearly 
600,000,000  marks  for  the  improvement 
of  inland  waterways — a  matter,  which 
might  well  have  been  postponed  for  a 
while.  It  has  kept  railway  fares  in  Ger- 
many at  such  a  low  figure  that  the  Ger- 
man railways  have  shown  enormous  de- 
ficits—14,000,000,000  marks  in  1920  and 
17,000,000,000,000  marks  in  1921.  This, 
says  M.  Recouly,  was  done  in  order  to 
make  the  Allies  reluctant  to  seize  these 
railways  and  apply  receipts  from  their 
operation  to  the  cancellation  of  Ger- 
many's debt.  The  German  postal,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  also  show 
enormous  deficits,  he  goes  on  to  say. 
Moreover,  the  German  Government  has 
been  most  generous  toward  German 
shipbuilders,  having  paid  out  nearly 
12,000,000,000  marks  to  them  for  ships 
turned  over  to  the  Allies  under  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  the  value  of  which  was 
estimated  by  the  Allies  themselves  at  only 


9,000,000,000  marks.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  allied  figure  and  that  paid  by 
the  German  Government,  says  the  French 
writer,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  put- 
ting a  premium  on  the  construction  of  new 
ships  by  German  shipbuilders,  to  which 
encouragement  the  latter  have  responded 
by  applying  themselves  with  such  energy 
to  the  recreation  of  a  German  merchant 
marine,  that,  in  the  period  between  Jan. 
31  and  Aug.  .'?!,  1921,  there  were  launched 
from    German    shipyards    fifty-five    new 


ships,  of  a  tonnage  varying  from  2,500  to 
12,000  each. 

"An  empty  Treasury,  an  increasing 
deficit,  a  depreciated  currency,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  more  and  more  highly 
developed  equipment,  prosperous  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterpri.ses  ready  to 
march  to  the  conquest  of  all  foreign  mar- 
kets— that  is  the  picture  confronting  us  in 
pre.sent-day  Germany. 

"And  it  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  are  'organizing  disorder'  in 
their  finances  with  all  the  genius  for  or- 
ganization which  they  displayed  before 
and  during  the  war,  when  they  dreamed 
of  dominating  Europe;  which  they  have 
displayed,  since  the  war,  in  restoring  to  a 
pre-war  basis  all  those  branches  of  activity 
in  Germany  which,  so  restored,  benefit 
not  the  Allies,  but  only  the  Germans  them- 
selves." 


The  Trouble  In  Palestine 

.4  Clear  Exposition  of  Exactly  What  is  Happening. 

THE  MORNING  POST 


SINCE  the  Balfour  declaration  that 
Palestine  would  be  given  to  the  Jews 
as  a  national  home,  considerable  friction 
has  developed  with  the  Arab  population. 
A  Jerusalem  correspondent  of  the  Morn- 
ing  Post  gives   a   very  clear  account  of 


what    has    happened    and    how    matters 
stand   at   present.     He   writes: 

"The  Arabs  maintain  that  they  are  the 
rightful  owners  of  Palestine,  that  they 
are  the  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  that 
Arabic    is    the    predominant    language 


Wit.Wisdom-WhimsicalM 


CULLED    BYJLR 


Horsey — Maybe 
has  a  livery  stable 
don  Sun. 


they    mean     Russia 
government. — Bran- 


An  Eye  Opener — A  man  never  realizes 
how  many  things  he    disapproves  of  until 
his  own  daughter  reaches  sixteen.^Van- 
couver  Sun. 

*  *  *  * 

Its  One  Need— They  call  it  good 
liquor  now  if  it  has  sufficient  kick  to  make 
one  forget  how  rotten  it  is. — Kingston 
British  Whig. 

♦  *  *  « 

Poor  Picking— In  Maryland,  we  read, 
it  is  illegal  for  a  woman  to  go  through  her 
husband's  pockets  at  night.  In  our  own 
country  it  is  merely  a  waste  of  time. — 
Winnipeg  Tribune. 


Caveat  Emptor — Maybe  so  many 
fellows  want  to  marry  pretty  movie  girls 
because  after  looking  at  their  pictures 
they  get  the  idea  that  it  won't  cost  much 
to  dress  'em. — Kingston  Standard. 

*  »  »  * 
Some  Narrator — According  to  a  book 

reviewer,  Archie  McKishnie  excels  in  the 
art  of  the  short  story.  All  the  same  we 
rather  like  that  one  Hon.  Peter  Smith 
told  about  Ontario  having  a  surplus. — 
Milverton  Sun. 

*  *  «  + 

Pessimism    And     Perspicacity — An 

optimist  is  a  man  who  takes  his  best  girl 
to  a  show  with  only  two  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  A  pessimist  is  the  girl  who  al- 
ways takes  a  dollar  along  with  her. — 
Toronto  GofeHn. 

*  *  +  * 

Not  So  Much— A  Philadelphia  pro- 
fessor declares  he  has  patented  a  light 
without  heat.  That's  nothing  very  big. 
Why  some  of  the  coal  we  had  last  winter 
did  practically  the  same  thing.— Brock- 
ville  Recorder  and  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Modest  Goldfish— Gold  fish 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Lake 
Erie,  but  one  sarcastic  individual  de- 
clares they  are  more  likely  to  be  ordinary 
bass  which  have  received  such  a  shock  at 
the  bathing  beaches  as  to  acquire  a  per- 
manent blush.— Brockville  ,  Recorder  and 
Times. 


Sad  Thoughts — Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed that  the  things  you  never  wanted  are 
considerably  cheaper? — Peterboro  Exam- 
iner. 

*  *  *  * 

Hardly  Fair  To  Fide- Our  idea  of 
zero  in  praise  is  to  say  that  the  dog  has 
almost  human  intelligence.  —  Kingston 
British  Whig. 


Unsettled  Ideas— H.  G.  Wells  prob- 
ably wouldn't  be  so  prolific  if  he  would 
acquire  the  knack  of  making  his  ideas 
jell. — Chatham  News. 

*  *  *  * 

Dobbin  Had  His  Points — We  have 
noticed  that  it  does  no  good  to  yell  at  an 
automobile  like  it  used  to  be  to  yell  at  a 
horse. — Kingston  Standard. 

*  *  *  * 

Getting  It  All  In  A    Lump— There's 

one  good  thing  about  hay  fever.  If  you 
have  it,  you  don't  care  a  darn  what  else 
happens. — Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Lost  Opportunity — "Always  look 
up,"  says  John  Wannamaker.  But  John 
is  84  years  old  and  doesn't  care  how  the 
women  dress.— Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  *  *   • 

Time's  Healing — The  scars  of  war  are 
healing.  Almost  any  former  buck  private 
can  now  say  "second  lieutenant"  without 
prefixing  explosive  adjectives. — Quebec 
Telegraph. 

*  *  •  * 

The  Ruling  Fashion — There  are  two 
million  people  in  America  who  can  speak 
English,  but  they  doubtless  have  some 
other  way  of  saying  "I'll  tell  the  world." 
—Nelson  News. 

*  *  *  * 

Page  Mr.  Edison— People  often  tell  us 
they  read  the  papers  to  keep  posted  on 
current  events.  So,  very  well.  Now,  all 
together!  Who  won  the  war  in  China, 
and  why? — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Suggestive  Levity — What  makes  a 
man  annoyed  is  to  have  the  grocery 
clerks  smile  and  ask  you  if  you  want  any- 
thing else  every  time  you  buy  a  pound  of 
raisins  or  a  couple  of  yeast  cakes. — 
Brockville  Recorder  and  Times. 


They  say  that  they  welcomed  deliverance 
from  'Turkish  dominion  at  the  hands  of 
the  British,  who  had  solemnly  promised 
to  make  Palestine  once  more .  part  of 
the  Arab  nation.  To  this  end  they 
are  willing  to  accept  British  assistance 
and  control  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion. They  are  perfectly  willing  to 
grant  the  Jews  in  Palestine  full  facilities 
for  religious  worship,  nor  do  they  object 
to  Jewish  colonies  being  founded  in 
which  Jews  can  live  their  National  Life 
(whatever  that  may  be)  and  practise, 
as  do  the  Christian  religions  and  monas- 
tic settlements,  the  tenets  of  their  re- 
ligion. They  are  not,  however,  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  political  control  passing 
to  Jews  nor  are  they  -willing  to  permit 
Jewish  immigrants  being  brought  into  the 
country  in  such  numbers  that  the  Jewish 
element  would  obtain  the  political  control 
exercised  by  a  majority  and  the  necessity 
of  Hebrew  becoming  the  official  language. 
They  dispute  also  the  validity  of  the 
Jewish  claims  to  Palestine  as  their  His- 
torical Home  and  the  argument  that 
Britain  has  pledged  herself  to  give  Pal- 
estine to  the  Jews  and  that  the  promise 
must  be  kept. 

"It  is  as  untrue  to  say  that  all  Jews  are 
Zionists  as  to  assert  that  all  Zionists  are 
Jews.  In  Palestine  there  is  an  astonish- 
ing lack  of  unanimity  among  the  Jewish 
inhabitants,  which  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion combats  only  by  ignoring  the  opin- 
ions of  minorities  and  as.serting  that 
its  own  opinion  is  that  of  the  majority. 

"Particlarly  unfortunate  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  old  established  Jewish  colonies. 
These  settlements  have  lived  up  to 
the  present  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
Arabs.  They  bought  from  and  sold  to 
Arabs,  they  employed  Arab  labor  and 
Arab  transport  and  they  lived  a  pleasant 
enough  life,  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  their  position  was  secure,  life  not 
unprofitable,  and  that  they  were  living 
and  would  die  in  the  land  sacred  to  their 
forefathers.  This  in  fact,  is  the  ideal 
of  the  average  peaceful  and  sensible 
.Jewish  colonist,  and  never  have  the 
Arabs  disputed  their  right  to  act  accord- 
ingly, nor  was  there  any  trouble  until 
the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  activity 
of  the  Zionist  Commission  upset  the 
applecart.  Now  they  see  a  growing  dis- 
trust and  ill-feeling  between  Arabs  and 
Jews  fomented  by  the  repeated  assertions 
of  traders  and  feckless  zealots  that  Pal- 
estine is  to  become  'as  Jewish  as  England 
is  English.'  They  are  told  that  Hebrew 
is  to  be  taught  in  schools  and  not  Arabic, 
which  it  is  to  replace;  they  must  employ 
Jewish  labor  only,  young  immigrants 
from  Roumania  and  Poland,  full  of  Bol- 
shevist ideas  and  willing  to  work  only 
seven  hours  a  day  for  22  piastres  a  day, 
to  the  Arab's  nine  for  15  piastres;  and 
that  they  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
their  homes  against  possible  attacks  from 
the  Arabs  who  had  always  up  to  now  been 
their   friends. 

"Nor  is  there  a  friendly  feeling  among 
the  Jews  from  different  nations;  in  habits 
and  ideas  they  are  at  variance  with  each 
other.  The  Spanish  and  Persian  Jews 
have  a  supreme  contempt  for  those  from 
Poland  and  South  Russia.  The  latter 
bring  the  habits  of  the  nations  from  which 
they  come,  they  treat  all  men  as  equals 
or  inferiors,  are  full  of  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  given  free  scope  since 
the  revolution,  and  especially  do  they 
offend  the  Easterner  by  their  inter-sex- 
ual relations.  Nude  mixed  bathing  is 
an  accepted  and  harmless  custom  in  the 
Vistula  or  Lake  Balaton,  but  it  has  never 
been  encouraged  in  Galilee  since  the  days 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

"Among  the  Zionists  themselves  opin- 
ions vary  as  to  the  true  course  Zionism 
should  take  and  the  real  interpretation 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  The  ex- 
tremists make  no  bones  about  the  ideal 
of  a  Jewish  Palestine;  they  consider  the 
Arab  no  more  than  Joshua  did  the  Can- 
aanite.  Except  in  a  .  few  cases  these 
extremists  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
officials.  They  exist  chiefly  among 
those  who  are  working  in  Central  Europe, 
Constantinople,  America,  etc.,  to  per- 
suade their  fellow-countrymen  to  emi- 
grate to  Palestine  or  at  least  contribute 
to  the  fund.  Their  doctrines  are  re- 
flected by  the  immigrants;  most  of  those 
from  Central  Europe  talk  German,  and 
in  conversation  with  me  have  frequently 
avowed  that  they  would  really  prefer  to 
be  in  Western  Europe  or  America,  where- 
money  was  easier  to  obtain  and  security 
more  certain,  but  only  remained  in 
Continued  on  page  S6 
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'What  is  the  matter  with  your  hair? 


Tailing  ? 


Vandrufp 


Oily? 


•Dull? 


All  largely  due  to  a  single  cause 
Make  this  free  test— A  way  to  correct  it 


This  is  to  men  and  women  who  wish  to  care 
{or  their  hair  in  a  more  scientific  way.  To  keep 
or  restore  its  beauty,  its  health,  by  methods 
right  and  modern. 

There  is  now  an  ideal  method.  It  deals  effec- 
tively with  the  cause  of  hair  troubles,  present  or 
impending.  It  embodies  the  best  that  men  know. 


THERE  is  an  oil  in  the  scalp  called  Sebum,  se- 
creted by  the  glands  of  the  hair.  It  lubricates 
the  hair— gives  it  lustre  and  softness.  It  keeps  the 
scalp  flexible,  or  should.  It  is  the  hair's  chief  friend. 
But,  like  all  skin  secretions,  there  is  often  an  ex- 
cess. Then  the  hair  becomes  too  oily.  The  surplus 
Sebum  decomposes  on  the  scalp.  It  forms  fatty 
acids  which  inflame  the  scalp. 
Scales  and  dandruff  often  follow.  The  scalp  out- 
lets are  choked,  the  oil  is  suppressed.  Dryness 
and  scale  may  kill  the  hair  roots,  so  the  hair  falls 
out.  Then  Sebum  becomes  the  hair's  great  foe — the 
cause  of  most  hair  troubles. 

Cleanliness  the  first  essential 

The  first  rule  is  the  same  as  with  any  skin  surface. 
Remove  the  excess,  cleanse  the  pores.  Think  what 
would  happen  to  any  skin  if  you  failed  for  a  time 
to  do  that. 

Butyou  mustaimat  Sebum — thatparticularscalp 
oil.  Dissolve  it,  remove  it,  then  get  into  the  pores. 
Not  with  ordinary  soaps  or  shampoos,  but  with 
studied,  tested,  scientific  methods. 
Ourexperts  haveembodied  in  Palmolive  Shampoo 
the  best  ways  known  to  do  that.  It  combats  the 
Sebum — Sebum  only— correctly  and  efficiently. 
That  is  the  first  essential.     Don't  rely  on  guess- 


work, on  ignorance,  on  non-scientific  means.  \our 
hair  is  too  important. 

Beauty — softness — lustre — health 

The  next  thing  is  to  treat  your  scalp  as  you  would 
your  cheeks.  Apply  a  soap  based  on  palm  and 
olive  oils.  Do  what  millions  do  with  Palmolive 
Soap  to  foster  fine  complexions. 
Palmolive  Shampoo  does  that.  It  is  based  on  the 
oil  blend  which  for  ages  has  held  supreme  place 
for  the  skin.  The  purpose  is  to  give  to  the  hair 
lustre,  softness,  beauty.  And  to  fit  the  scalp  to 
maintain  healthy  hair  roots. 

Those  are  results  which  you  want  and  need  regu- 
larly.    The  other  helps  are  told  in  our  book. 

A  home  demonstration— free 

To  show  these  effects  we  will  send  you  a  treat- 
ment to  try.  We  will  send  you  the  oil  blend  and 
the  Sebum  combatant  combined  in  Palmolive 
Shampoo.  It  will  show  you  the  ideal  way  to  give 
your  hair  care,  beauty  and  protection.  You  will 
know  that  in  an  hour. 

With  it  we  will  send  a  book — "How  to  Take  Care 
of  the  Hair."  That  will  tell  you  just  what  to  do 
for  any  wrong  condition.  For  dry  hair,  for  dull 
hair,  for  falling  hair,  for  dandruff.  The  advice  is 
up-to-date  and  authoritative.  It  will  tell  you 
how  to  deal  with  damage  already  done. 
Think  what  your  hair  means  to  you.  Let  us  show 
you  how  to  beautify  it,  how  to  preserve  or  restore 
it.     Send  this  coupon  now. 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  Limited 
WINNIPEG  TORONTO  MONTREAL 

Also  mal.cra  of  Palmolive  Soap  and  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream 


1 

New  Booklet  Free 

(  ,„r^/ 
,,'„■  li<,„ 

Be  sure  and  send  for  this 
new  booklet  on  the  care 
of  the  hair,  which  explains 
authorized  scientific  hair 
treatment,   supplied    by 

leading  specialists. 

PALMOLIVE 

SHAMPOO 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

Copyrijht  1922     Tlie  Palmolive  Company  of  Canada.  Limited,  I57C} 


Trial  Hair    Treatment  Free 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  l.iimri 
Oept.-B-343    Toronto.  Can. 

Please  send  me  tlie  trial  hair  treatment  and 
free  b  ooklet,  "How  to  Tal<c  Care  of  the  Hair' 


Name . . 
Address . 
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This  Free  Test 

Has  brought  prettier  teeth  to  millions 


The  prettier  teeth  you  see  everywhere 
now  probably  came  in  this  way. 

The  owners  accepted  this  10-day  test. 
They  found  a  way  to  combat  film  on 
teeth.  Now,  as  long  as  they  live,  they 
may  enjoy  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth. 

The  same  way  is  open  to  you,  and 
your  dentist  will  urge  you  to  take  it. 

The  war  on  film 

Dentists,  the  world  over,  have  de- 
clared a  war  on  film.  That  is  the  cause 
of  dingy  teeth— the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles. 

A  viscous  film  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets 
between  the  teeth  and  stays.  Old  brush- 
ing methods  left  much  of  it  intact. 
Then  it  formed  the  basis  of  thin  cloudy 
coats,  including  tartar.  Most  people's 
teeth  lost  lustre  in  that  way. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea. 

Very  few  people  have  escaped  these 
troubles  caused  by  film. 

Ways  to  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  long  research, 
has  found  two  ways  to  combat  that  film. 
Able  authorities  have  amply  proved  their 
efficiency.  So  leading  dentists  the  world 
over  now  advise  their  daily  use. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


946 
Can. 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dcpt.  2«.  191  George  Street.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been  cre- 
ated, avoiding  old  mistakes.  The  name 
is  Pepsodent.  It  does  what  modem 
science  seeks.  These  two  great  film 
combatants  are  embodied  in  it. 

Aids  Nature's  fight 

Pepsodent  ■  also  multiplies  Nature's 
great  tooth-protecting  agents  in  the 
mouth.  One  is  the  starch  digestant  in 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  which  cling  to  teeth.  In  fer- 
menting they  form  acid. 

It  also  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth 
acids^the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

-Thus  Pepsodent  gives  to  both  these 
factors  a  manifold  effect. 

Show  them  the  way 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear. 

One  week  will  convince  you  that 
Pepsodent  brings  a  new  era  in  tooth 
protection.  Then  show  the  results  to 
your  children.  Teach  them  this  way. 
Modern  dentists  advise  that  children 
use  Pepsodent  from  the  time  the  first 
tooth  appears. 

This  is  important  to  you  and  yours. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Made  in  Canada 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modern  authorities  and 
advised  by  leading  dentists  nearly  all 
the  world  over  now.  All  druggists  sup- 
ply the  large  tubes. 


PalcHtine  because  they  had  been  told 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  help  the  Jews 
to  come  into  their  own,  besides  which  they 
could  get  neither  money  nor  the  facilities 
to  re-emigrate.  I  have  seen  fifty  letters 
in  the  offices  of  the  Moslem-Christian 
Association  of  one  town  written  by  Jew- 
ish immigrants  appealing  to  them  to 
help  them  to  get  a  pa.ssage  to  Belgium 
or  England.  Among  the  officials — and 
Jewish  officials  are  increasing  in  numbers 
— a  more  moderate  tone  i.s  heard.     The 


'National  Home'  means  only  the  right 
for  the  Jews  to  live  their  national  life  in 
the  land  of  their  forefathers,  but  when 
asked  if  that  means  their  religion  and 
right  to  practise  their  national  cur.toms 
with  equal  facilities  as  afforded  to  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems,  without  any  claims  to 
political  predominance,  even  they  will 
not  accept  such  a  solution,  and  one  cannot 
help  having  the  impression  that  to  one 
and  all,  moderates  or  zealots,  a  national 
home  in  reality  means  a  political  one." 


Sport  In  the  Orient 

Eastern  "Olympic"  Games  Unite  One  Third  of  The 
Earth's  People. 

ELWOOD  BROWN 


THE  fact  that  international  athletic 
games  somewhat  similar  to  the 
World's  Olympic  Games  are  held  every 
two  years  in  the  Orient  is  not  generally 
known. 

There  are  sprinters  in  the  Philippines 
who  can  cover  a  hundred  yards  in  ten 
seconds  flat;  baseball  is  beloved  by  the 
Japanese  schoolboy;  and  the  general  in- 
terest taken  in  the  contests  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  five  games  which 
have  been  held  since  1913,  the  average 
daily  attendance  has  been  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Brown  is  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  was  the  first  to 
suggest  Interallied  Games.  He  is  also  the 
organizer  of  the  Far  Eastern  Olympics. 
The  article  from  which  we  quote  appears 
in  Owr  World. 

"If,  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  after-war 
bitterness,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "a  German, 
a  Frenchman,  a  Russian,  an  Englishman, 
and  an  American  were  to  line  up  shoulder 
to  shoulder  on  the  running  track  and 
await  the  starter's  gun  we  would  consider 
that  somehow,  somewhere,  someone  had 
performed  a  miracle.  Yet  the  differences 
among  these  nationalities,  even  the  tem- 
porary hostility  which  they  now  feel  for 
one  another,  melt  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  inbred,  century-old 
race  antipathy  which  we  find  among  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  Malayas, 
Koreans  and  Javanese.  These  people,  un- 
like the  Europeans  suggested  above,  are 
not  children  of  the  same  general  culture. 
They  have  no  common  m.eeting  ground  in 
the  political,  social,  business  or  religious 
world.  Distrust,  contempt,  fear  of  one 
another  they  assimilate  from  infancy. 
These  passions  are  fed  in  early  childhood, 
nurtured  in  the  schools. 

"Yet,  in  these  countries,  bordering  on 
the  China  Seas,  dwell  five  hundred  and 
fifty  million  people:  one-third  of  all  the 
people  on  earth.  Surely  any  program 
which  could  actually  succeed  in  wiping 
away  these  ageless  hatreds  among  a  third 


of  the  world's  population  must  commend 
itself  pretty  powerfully  to  anyone  who 
believes  that  international  friendliness  is 
the  one  anti-toxin  which  can  forever 
eradicate  the  disease  of  war. 

"It  is  astonishing  what  these  Games 
have  done  toward  welding  this  friendli- 
ness— without  any  of  the  parties  involved 
realizing  it  in  the  least.  That  is,  they  did 
not  realize  it  while  it  was  going  on;  it  was 
merely  a  by-product,  there  was  no  self 
consciousness  about  it;  and  that  is,  after 
all,  perhaps  the  only  way  it  could  come 
about. 

"An  English  newspaper  correspondent 
who  witnessed  the  Games,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  'The  dust  clouds  of  strife  and  hatred 
are  uprising  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
The  dust  of  keen  but  friendly  conflict  is 
ascending  on  the  athletic  fields  of  the  Far 
East.  As  in  Europe,  the  flags  of  three 
allied  nations  wave  over  the  scene  of 
action, — but  without  inspiring  the  lust  of 
killing.  The  generals  on  the  athletic 
field  wear  business  suits,  the  troops  are 
uniformed  in  rudimentary  athletic  outfits 
and  the  armament  is  Volley  Balls,  Base- 
ball Bats  and  Discus  Plates.  The  rifle 
shot  of  the  battlefields  echoes  in  Japan, — 
the  report  from  a  starter's  revolver.  And 
while  the  finest  youth  of  Western  civili- 
zation are  racing  to  see  who  can  kill  first, 
the  choicest  lads  of  the  East  are  racing 
to  determine  who  is  the  best  runner.' 

"These  Far  Eastern  Gsknes  have 
aroused  a  spirit  in  the  East  that  has  lain 
dormant  for  centuries.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated anew  that  an  invasion  of  ideas 
is  more  potent  than  an  invasion  of  armies. 
They  have  taken  the  Oriental  by  storm. 
They  have  established  a  personal  contact 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  relation- 
ships. Here  in  the  Orient,  the  hotbed  of 
race  antipathies,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  human  beings  are  first  of  all  human 
beings.  We  have  here  a  concrete  indica- 
tion that  international  peace  is  not  merely 
a  fantastic  dream." 


First  Gold  Coins  Ever  Minted 

Ruins  of  Sardis  Yield  Priceless  Examples  of  Croesus'  Era. 

CURRENT  OPINION 


A  GREAT  archaeological  find  was  re- 
cently made  in  the  buried  ruins  of 
Sardis  in  Asia  Minor  by  an  American 
excavation  society. 

A  Turkish  laborer  was  working  cau- 
tiously with  a  pick  and  shovel  on  April  13, 
when  he  struck,  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  of  a  sloping  hillside, 
a  small  pot  without  handles,  four  and  a 
half  inches  high,  made  of  coarse  gray  clay. 
Other  vases  and  fragments  and  some 
bones  lying  around  gave  evidence  that  a 
tomb  had  been  here,  but  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  tomb  had  long  ago  collapsed 
and  been  washed  away.  The  mouth  of 
the  pot  was  choked  with  dirt,  but  when 
this  was  removed,  the  coins  were  found 
beautifully  stamped.  Some  were  as 
bright  as  if  they  had  just  been  minted. 

"These  coins,  or  "staters,"  as  they  are 
often  named,  were  made  during  the  reign 
of  Croesus,  and  are  at  least  2,500yearsold. 
It  is  generally  beheved  that  the  "staters" 
of  Croesus  were  the  first  gold  coins  ever 


minted.  Until  now,  only  five — those  in 
the  British  Museum — have  been  known 
to  be  in  existence.  The  find.  Dr.  Shear 
says,  was  "the  kind  of  thing  that  happens 
once  in  a  lifetime."  The  coins,  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  "are  absolutely  priceless. 
There  is  no  standard  of  value  by  which 
they  can  be  measured."  At  the  present 
time  they  are  held  by  the  Greek  author- 
ities at  Smyrna,  but  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  at  least  some  of  them  may  be  brought 
to  America. 

The  coins  are  all  of  the  same  type,  show- 
ing on  the  obverse  the  foreparts  of  a  lion 
and  a  bull  facing  each  other,  on  the  re- 
verse two  squares  stamped  in.  The  lion, 
it  seems,  is  a  symbol  of  Hercules,  who, 
according  to  the  I.ydian  variation  of  the 
Hercules  legend,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Lydian  dynasty  to  which  Croe.sus  be- 
longed. There  are  slight  variations  in  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  coins.  The  amount 
of  gold  in  each  is  a  little  more  than  in  our 
five-dollar  gold  pieces. 
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Forty  Years  Hence  You 
May  Be 

rich, 

poor, 

married, 

single, 

toothless, 

fat, 

thin, 

friendless, 

triumphant, 

bald, 

buried, 

brilliant, 

honored, 

ugly— 

anything! 

Just  one  thing  is  certain 

,   if  alive, 
you 
wtll 
be 
old. 


Order  Ahead 

When  you  go  to  dine  in  a 
crowded  restaurant  you  give 
your  order  ahead. 

Do  so  with  your  future  meals. 

45c  a  day  now  will  mean 
^2.00  a  day  to  you  at  sixty. 

Let  our  agent  explain  our 
pension  policies. 


The 

London  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Policies  "Good  as  Gold" 

Aftencies  In  principal  towns  and  cities 


Marconi  Forestalled 

fVireless  Telegraphy  Invented  and  Demonstrated  in  1866 

RAYMOND  FRANCIS  YATES 


THF:  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  appears  to  receive 
freHh  corroboration  from  a  discovery 
made  by  Mr.  Yates,  who  is  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail's  Radio  Review. 
Away  in  the  early  'sixties  he  tells  us  a 
certain  Dr.  Mahlon  Loomis  transmitted 
signals  through  the  air  by  means  of  kites 
let  up  from  mountain  peaks  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  apart,  each  kite  having 
attached  to  its  underside  a  piece  of  fine 
copper  wire  gauze  about  fifteen  inches 
squaie  connected  with  the  wire, 600  feet  in 
length  which  served  both  as  kite  string 
and  aerial. 

An  electrical  apparatus  was  used,  and 
connection  was  made  with  the  ground  by 
laying  in  a  wet  place  a  coil  of  wire,  one 
end  of  which  was  secured  to  the  binding- 
post  of  a  galvanometer.  There  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  electrical  equipment  in 
connection  with  each  kite,  and  signals 
were  tested  by  observation  of  the  deflec- 
tion or  movement  of  the  galvanometer 
needle,    the    two    stations   being    used 


alternately  as  transmitting  and  receiving 
stations.  The  experimenter  himself,  in  his 
personal  diary,  declares  that,  "although 
no  'transmitting  key'  was  made  use  of, 
nor  any  'sounder'  to  voice  the  messages, 
yet  they  were  just  as  exact  and  distinct 
as  any  that  ever  traveled  over  a  metallic 
conductor." 

The  diary  entry  refers  to  a  public  de- 
monstration which  was  made  in  1866 
from  two  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains in  Virginia.  The  peaks  were  locat- 
ed eighteen  miles  apart.  Dr.  Loomis 
called  his  system  "aerial  telegraphy." 
He  made  persistent  efforts  to  gain  finan- 
cial support,  in  order  that  the  commer- 
cial value  of  his  discovery  might  be  test- 
ed; but  one  disappointment  followed 
another.  The  panic  of  1869  nullified 
one  growing  prospect,  and  the  Chicago 
fire  of  1871  demolished  another.  The  in- 
ventor died  in  1886  without  having  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  discovery 
tested    on    a    comprehensive    scale. 


Germany  Dreams  of  Revenge? 

Dangerous  Passions  Are  Being  Stimulated  in  the  Youth  of 

Germany 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 


AN  ARTICLE  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  in  Germany  and  who  signs  himself 
"An  English  Traveller"  deals  with  the 
German  attitude  to  France  and  England. 
"There  are  two  main  currents  of  opin- 
ion in  Germany  at  the  present  hour," 
he  says;  "one  held  in  financial  and  indus- 
trial circles  mainly,  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
fresh  war  must  at  all  costs  be  avoided; 
the  other,  held  almost  universally  among 
all  classes  outside  those  limited  circles 
throughout  the  country,  has  adopted  and 
assimilated  the  view  that  a  sudden  and 
even  partially  successful  campaign  would 
relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  coun- 
try, and  further  baffle  the  Allies,  who 
have  already  been  circumvented  on  so 
many  occasions  since  1919  by  their  ob- 
tuseness  to  the  devious  ways  of  Teutonic 
mentality.  At  the  head  of  the  first  school 
are  several  great  capitalists,  of  whom 
Stinnes  is  the  most  notorious,  and  they 
possessed  an  able  and  plausible  spokesman 
in  the  recently  murdered  Dr.  Rathenau. 
They  have  also  found  a  useful  collabora- 
tor in  President  Ebert,  whose  popularity 
has  grown  with  each  proof  of  his  pliancy. 
Such  jetsam  and  flotsam  easily  disap- 
pear in  heavy  weather.  At  the  head  of 
the  other  body  of  opinion  is  Ludendorff 
and  his  group  of  Generals  conning  their 
maps,  noting  their  resources,  increasing 
the  stores  of  poison  gas,  striving  by  every 
art  of  cajolery  to  terminate  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  pledged  for  the  ful- 
filment of  German  promises,  so  that  they 
may  carry  their  offensive,  whenever  the 
time  for  it  arrives,  outside  German  terri- 
tory, and  extending  their  intrigues  east 
and  west,  so  that  a  renewed  struggle  for 
Teutonic  supremacy  may  again  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  world  war.  This  is  the  party 
that  has  the  secret  good  wishes  of  all 
Germans,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
call  themselves  in  politics,  many  of 
whom  are  only  waiting  for  an  encouraging 
signal  to  break  out  in  a  passion  of  white 
heat,  rage,  rancour,  vindictiveness  and 
frightfulness  to  establish  Pan-Teutonism 
over  the  few  Allies  who  may  then  still 
hold  together.  The  leaders  are  cool  and 
calculating,  but  for  hot-heads  the  dopes 
they  are  instilling  into  the  youth  of  Ger- 
many may  prove  too  potent  for  self- 
restraint. 

"I  can  absolutely  aver  that  from  ,no 
German  of  any  position  whatever  could 
I  obtain  an  admission  that  Germany 
was  under  any  moral  obligation  to  pay  a 
single  mark  to  the  Allies.  She  might 
have  to  pay  something  of  necessity, 
but  the  national, resolve  was  to  repudiate 
the  responsibility  at  the  very  earliest 
moment. 

_  "Berlin,  as  the  chief  objective  of  all 
visitors,    commercial,     curious    or    mere 


passers-by,  has,  for  the  present,  discard- 
ed its  former  military  aspect  to  associate 
itself  chiefly  with  business  and  pleasure. 
In  Berlin  the  superficial  side  of  the  Ger- 
many of  which  President  Ebert  is  the 
nominal  head  is  the  only  one  visible.  No 
foreigner  will  get  behind  it,  and,  whatever 
secret  measures  may  be  concerting 
throughout  Germany,  no  clue  will  be 
found  to  them  in  the  capital.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  not  the 
least  important  is  apprehension  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  which  is  certainly  not 
monarchical. 

"We  must  go  further  east  than  Ber- 
lin to  get  at  some  idea  of  the  truth.  East 
Prussia  and  Upper  Silesia  contain  the 
bases  on  which  a  movement  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  1813  is  being  prepared. 
Under  the  designation  of  Arbeitgemein- 
schafter  (the  Workers'  Guilds)  a  vast 
organisation,  composed  of  veterans  of 
the  Great  War,  has  been  created,  and 
these  men,  trained  in  the  severe  Prussian 
system,  have  fallen  quite  naturally  and 
without  attracting  notice,  into  the  places 
assigned  them  by  the  directing  intelli- 
gence. They  have  been  formed  into 
agricultural  colonies  distributed  among 
the  vast  unoccupied  estates  and  forests  of 
the  great  landowners  in  East  Prussia, 
Pomerania  and  Silesia.  They  form, 
by  training  and  experience,  a  military 
caste  which  is  to  serve  as  the  nucleus 
and  rallying  centre  for  a  national  move- 
ment ^hich  is' to  be  composed  mainly  of 
the  youth  of  Germany.  This  military 
body,  which  is  not  concentrated  but  dis- 
tributed in  groups  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  cadre  of  a  regiment,  is  by  its 
nature  reactionary,  monarchical  and  vin- 
dictive. It  requires  no  prompting  or 
stimulant,  and  is  ready  to  obey  implicitly 
and  at  the  first  signal  the  orders  it  may 
receive  from  the  authority  it  alone  re- 
spects. 

"Its  efforts  and  proceedings  have  a 
distinct  place  and  definite  purpose  in  the 
programme  of  the  German  National  and 
Monarchical  Party,  which  is  rapidly 
acquiring  complete  control  of  all  the 
country's  resources,  and  arranging  all  its 
forces  not  only  for  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  violent  suppression  of 
the  Republic,  if  its  heads  prove  obstruc- 
tive, but  for  a  new  war  of  revenge  based  on 
repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

"The  only  comment  I  shall  venture  to 
make  in  bringing  these  observations  to  a 
conclusion  is  that  Germany,  by  teaching, 
organisation,  and  incitement,  has  created 
a  dangerous  position  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  societies  named  in 
this  paper  have  set  themselves,  by  malice 
prepense,  to  the  task  of  stimulating  the 
worst  passions  in  the  humanbreast  among 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  especially 
in  the  youth  of  Germany." 
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The  new  McLaughlin- Buick  is  the  finest  car  that  has  ever 
borne  this  famous  name.  The  new  six-cyHnder  five- 
passenger  touring  car,  Hke  its  predecessors,  brings  new 
features  of  superiority  consistent  w^ith  McLaughhn- Buick 
progress. 

First  glance  reveals  its  new  beauty —  the  low,  graceful  lines 
of  body  and  top  of  English  Burbank,  with  natural  wood 
bows  and  nickel  plated  slot  irons,  the  heavy  one-piece 
crowned  fenders,  the  drum  headlamps  and  parking  lamps, 
the  nickeled  beading  where  cowl  meets  hood. 
The  front  compartment  with  its  low  tilted  seat  adjustable 
for  drivers  requiring  long  or  short  leg  room  offers  greater 
comfort  and  driving  convenience.  The  steering  wheel  is 
placed  at  the  proper  angle  for  effortless  steering,  the  control 
levers  are  longer,  the  handsomely  equipped  instrument 
board  is  within  easy  reach. 


'■amous  i^.ai* 


c 


In  the  rear  compartment,  as  in  the  front,  the  low  luxurious 
seat  invites  relaxation  and  the  passenger  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded with  every  provision  for  his  comfort. 

More  important  still,  the  new  McLaughlin- Buick  is  superior 
in  performance.  It  is  perhaps  the  easiest-riding  car  of  the 
day,  due  to  a  distinctive  development  in  spring  construction. 
In  speed,  power  and  flexibility,  it  reflects  important  changes 
and  far-reaching  improvements  in  motor,  clutch,  body  and 
frame  construction. 

The  1923  six  cylinder  five  passenger  McLaughlin-Buick 
45  Special  has  all  the  traditional  McLaughlin-Buick  merit 
with  the  added  excellencies  of  another  year's  progress. 
It  is  a  greater  model  of  a  famous  car. 


Master  Fours: 

5  Pass.  Regular  Touring  SI23i 

2  Pass.  Special  Roadster  1275 
5  Pass.  Special  Touring  1295 

3  Pass.  Coupe  1645 
5  Pass.  Sedan  1950 
5  Pass.   Touring  Sedan  1855 


Other  items  of  equipment  are  the  transmission  lock,  cotvl  ventilator,  windshield  wiper, 
nickeled  scuff  plates  curtain  compartment  in  hack  of  rear  seat,  nickeled  foot  rest  brackets, 
hevelcd  plate  plass  in  rear  curtain,  new  walnut  instrument  hoard  and  walnut  trim  on 
upper  edge  of  doors,  tool  equipment  in  fitted  case  which  fits  in  locked  compartment  in  right 
fore-door,  combination  stop  and  tail  light,  rear  vision  mirror,  nickeled  dumb-bell  radiator 

filler  cap,  engine  primer,  etc. 

McLaughlin  motor  car  co.,  Limited,  osh awa,  ont 

Subsidiary  of  Qeneral  Motors,  of  Canada,  Limited 

Prices  i.  o.  b.   Oshawa.     Government  tax  extra. 


Master  Sixes: 

5  Pass.   Touring  Sedan 

$2725 

2  Pass.  Special  Roadster 

1695 

5  Pass.  Special  Touring  • 

1725 

5  Pass.  Sedan 

279S 

4  Pass.  Coupe 

2675 

7  Pass.  Special  Touring 

2095 

7  Pass.  Sedan 

309S 

3  Pass.  Sport  Roadster 

2295 

4  Pass.  Sport  Touring 

2375 

M219 
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Jhe  Backbone  of  Styh 


/^garment  is  no  better  than  the 
(^.yj.  material  from  which  it  is  made. 
'Iherefore  in  selecting  your  Fall 
clothes  you  should  be  as  critical 
about  the  quality  of  the  cloth  as 
you  are  about  the  style  and  work- 
manship. 

The  new  Hawthorn  Velour  now 
being  featured  in  the  better  grade 
coats  is  a  fabric  of  unusual  quality 
and  beauty. 

The  name  Hawthorn  in  a  garment  is 
a  guarantee  that  the  fabric  used — 
whether  velour,  herringbone,  home- 
spun or  knitted  tweed — is  of  superior 
quality.  It  will  hold  its  stylish  lines 
and  give  longest  wear. 


Hawtmopn  Fabkics 
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The  Late  M.  Take  Jonescu 

Character  Sketch  of  The  Brilliant  Roumanian  Statesman. 
T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P. 


FKOM  an  article  by  "T.P."  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  on  the  late  M.  Jones- 
cu  we   quote   the   following  excerpts: — 

"When  first  you  saw  him  he  gave  you 
something  of  a  surprise.  You  had  heard 
innumerable  stories  of  his  daring,  his 
adventurousness,  his  uncanny  gifts,  his 
dare-devil  escapades,  awd  you  would 
scarcely  recognize  the  hero  of  these 
stories  in  the  handsome,  rosy-cheeked, 
smiling,  and  particularly  well-dressed  man 
you  saw  before  you.  I  last  met  him  in 
Vichy  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago;  he 
was  then  62  years  of  age.  .  Except  that 
there  were  a  few— a  very  few — more  lines 
in  his  face,  he  looked  to  me  almost  as 
young  as  he  was  when  I  saw  him  twelve 
or  more  years  before. 

"He  did  everything  on  the  large  scale; 
travelled  en  prince;  was  to  be  found  in 
the  best  apartments  in  every  hotel  he 
visited;  he  suggested  a  little  the  Monte 
Cristo  in  real  life,  with  a  very  big  dash 
of  D'Artagnan  or  some  other  of  the 
heroic  figures  in  the  pages  of  Dumas. 
In  politics,  in  the  same  way,  he  never 
shrank  from  any  risks.  When  his  coun- 
try was  still  wobbling  under  the  influence 
of  timid  or  Germanophile  politicians  he 
boldly  came  out  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies; 
he  played  the  same  part  in  spurring  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  people  to  the  right, 
but  also  to  the  risky,  cause  of  entering 
into  the  war,  and  he  defeated  the  elder- 
ly HohenzoUern  who  tried  to  make 
Roumania  an  outpost  of  the  Vaterland 
whence  he  came. 

"Another  signal  proof  of  that  wonderful 
daring  which  was  so  prominent  in  his 
character  was  his  conduct  in  the  hour  of 
Roumania's  terrible  and  disastrous  de- 
feat. The  Germanophiles  took  advant- 
age of  the  situation  to  form  a  ministry 
which  bowed  before  the  mailed  fist 
of  the -Germans  and  was  entirely  accept- 
able to  them.  With  Roumania  in  ruins, 
with  her  wonderful  oil  fields  temporarily 
destroyed,  with  her  army  scattered  and 
routed.  Take  Jonescu  never  wavered. 
Instead  of  bowing  before  the  triumphant 
agents  of  Germany  he  retired  to  Jassy 
from  Bucharest,  the  capital,  and  organiz- 
ed and  kept  going  his  own  rival  Govern- 
ment. 

"All  these   things   might  suggest  the 


soldier  rather  than  the  statesman.  But 
though  dauntless  and  adventurous  cour- 
age was  one  of  Jonescu's  greatest  qualities 
it  was  as  a  statesman  that  he  made  most 
appeal  to  those  who  knew  him.  I  never 
met  a  great  politician  whose  intelligence 
more  profoundly  impressed  me.  How 
can  I  find  a  figure  that  will  convey  my 
sense  of  his  remarkable  powers  of  conver- 
sation? Shall  I  convey  it  by  likening 
it  to  a  machine-gun — a  Maxim  in  fierce 
activity?  The  answers  came  to  every 
question  you  put  to  him  with  a  rapidity 
which  was — to  fall  back  on  my  simile — 
like  the  discharge  from  a  Maxim  gun. 
And  the  replies  were  as  remarkable  in 
their  quality  as  in  their  promptitude. 
The  mind  seemed  to  act  with  the  steady 
and  inevitable  regularity  of  a  machine. 
"In  some  respects  I  would  describe 
Take  Jonescu  as  the  best  equipped  states- 
man of  all  Europe.  How  many  languages 
he  knew  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  can  say  that 
he  spoke  English  exactly  like  an  English- 
man; of  French,  of  course,  like  all  well 
educated  people  of  the  continent,  he 
was  a  perfect  master;  he  also  spoke 
Italian  and  German.  But  he  was  not 
content  with  knowing  these  languages; 
he  sought  knowledge  everywhere;  and 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  travel  for  some  months 
almost  every  year  of  his  life.  And  during 
these  travels  he  made  it  his  business  to 
see  every  statesman  of  every  country  in 
Europe.  Their  temperaments,  their 
tendencies,  their  relations,  male  and 
female,  were  as  well  known  to  him  as 
though  they  were  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  his  own  country;  and  by  all  of 
them — even  by  those  whom  he  opposed 
with  his  deadly  inflexibility  of  opinion — 
he  was  liked  personally;  and  except  during 
the  agony  and  passion  of  the  war,  the 
doors  of  all  their  chancelleries  were 
open  wide  to  receive  him.  There  wasn't 
one  of  them  that  didn't  feel  the  better 
for  the  atmosphere  of  fresh,  clear  air  that 
this  profound  student  of  politics  and 
human  nature  always  brought  with  him. 
Indeed,  who  could  not  help  feeling  the 
better  for  seeing  enter  their  door  this 
fresh-complexioned,  handsome,  well- 
groomed,  smiling  man  of  the  world, 
speaking  their  own  tongue,  knowing 
their  own  problems,  a  sympathetic  lis- 
tener as  well  as  a  brilliant  talker?" 


Why  the  Bees  Swarm 

Description  of  This  Fascinating  Proceeding. 
J.  B.  LAMB 


EVERY  bee-keeper  takes  a  deep  inter- 
est in  watching  his  bees  swarm  and 
the  occurrence  is  one  which  even  those 
who  know  nothing  of  bee-keeping  are  glad 
to  witness.  In  the  Daily  Mail  Mr.  Lamb 
describes  it  as  follows: — 

"Stocks  of  bees  become  very  populous 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and 
when  the  tens  of  thousands  of  cells  in  the 
combs  contain  honey,  pollen,  sealed 
brood,  larvae,  and  eggs,  thus  restricting 
the  laying  of  eggs — a  vigorous  queen 
being  able  to  deposit  from  two  to  three 
thousand  eggs  a  day  at  this  period  of  the 
year — the  bees  raise  a  number  of  queen 
cells,  in  each  of  which  the  queen  lays  an 
egg. 

"In  nine  days  these  cells  are  sealed 
over,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  a  swarm 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand 
bees  leave  the  hive  with  their  queen  to 
establish  a  new  colony. 

"About  the  middle  of  a  sunny  day  the 
bees  pour  out  of  the  hive,  circling  about 
the  garden  with  a  joyous  hum,  and  if  the 
bee-keeper  is  at  hand  he  may  see  the 
queen  rest  for  a  few  moments  before  tak- 
ing flight. 

"An  expert  can  sometimes  pick  up  the 
queen  by  the  wings  before  she  flies  and 
remove  her  from  the  hive,  thus  arresting 
the  swarming  function,  for  the  flying  bees, 
on  finding  that  their  queen  is  not  with 
them,  return  to  the  hive,  where  they  start 
work  again  until  the  first  'queen  hatches 
out. 

"The  newly-emerged  princess  instinc- 


tively wants  to  destroy  her  rivals  in  the  ad- 
jacent queen  cells,  but  owing  to  the  crowd- 
ed hive  the  bees  prevent  her  from  doing 
this,  with  the  result  that  the  queen  and 
some  twenty  thousand  of  the  bees  swarm 
out  of  the  hive. 

"As  the  queen  is  vigorous  she  and  the 
accompanying  bees  will,  in  all  probability, 
fly  much  farther  away  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  swarm  were  headed  by  an  old 
queen,  with  the  result  that  the  swarm 
may  be  lost  to  the  bee-keeper. 

"As  the  bees  constituting  a  swarm  fill 
themselves  with  honey  before  leaving  the 
hive,  they  are  usually  in  a  good  temper 
and  rarely  sting  those  who  are  watching 
them. 

"Sometimes  the  bees  adopt  as  their 
home  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  roof 
of  a  high  building,  or  even  a  thick  bush  on 
which  they  may  have  settled,  and  if  nec- 
tar can  be  freely  gathered  they  will 
promptly  build  several  combs,  the  cells 
of  which  will  be  filled  with  honey,  pollen, 
and  eggs. 

"Although  swarms  begin  to  issue  in 
May,  this  annual  emigration  of  the  bees 
may  take  place  any  time  from  then  until 
the  end  of  June,  and  as  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  brood  chamber  is  the  chief 
factor  in  producing  the  swarming  fever, 
the  wise  bee-keeper  takes  care  to  provide 
in  good  time  empty  combs  for  the  queen's 
ovipositing,  puts  section  racks  on  each 
hive  in  order  to  keep  the  bees  fully  occu- 
pied, and  sees  that  there  is  adequate 
ventilation." 
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Where  Opals  Are  Found 

A  Glimpse  at  The  Opal  Digging  Industry. 

BY  AN  OPAL  DIGGER 


THERE  are  few  methods  of  earning  a 
living  so  fascinating  as  opal  getting. 
The  life  is  one  of  absolute  freedom,  under 
a  sunny  sky,  in  a  perfect  climate,  and  the 
reward  as  much  as  any  man  requires,  or 
more,  if  he  cares  to  work  harder. 

In  an  article  on  the  subject  of  opal 
digging, in  the  Daily  Mail  (London,  Eng.) 
by  a  writer  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  One  Who  Has  Done  It  we  read: — 

"Opal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  western 
plains  of  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  in  Australia. 

"The  gem-stone  opal  is  found  at  all 
depths,  from  the  surface  down  to  about 
40  ft:  It  exists  in  layers  in  the  soft  clay 
of  what  was  presumably  the  ancient 
sea-bed  of  Central  Australia,  and  the 
best  gem  pieces  are  usually  found  under 
an  ironstone  deposit,  which  suggests  many 
theories  as  to  its  formation  and  cause. 
These  theories,  however,  are  generally 
proved  wrong  by  the  actual  occurrence  x)f 
opal  where,  according  to  them,  it  should 
not  be. 

"The  opal  miner,  like  all  real  'bushmen,' 
is  a  sociable  individual,  and  thus  when  a 
new  'strike'  is  made  a  common  camp  is 
soon  formed  and  the  men  work  as  part- 
ners. 

"This  arrangement  enables  one  t^  be 
cook,  another  to  be  a  game  hunter,  and 
unfailingly,  the  man  with  the  best  bus- 
iness aptitude  will  be  delegated  to  deal 
with  the  visiting  gem-buyers  in  the  near- 
est township  when  the  camp's  opal  is 
sold. 

"The  opal  seekers  are  not  professional 
miners.  Probably  few  of  them  ever  hand- 
led the  pick  or  shovel  before  going  out  into 
the  Never-Never.  All  kinds,  all  classes, 
and    nearly    all   nationalities    are    to   be 


found  in  the  ranks  of  the  opal  diggers. 

"Stores  are  brought  out  from  the  nera- 
est  township  periodically,  but  as  mutton 
can  be  had  for  next  to  nothing  by  ar- 
rangements with  the  owner  of  the  sheep 
station  who  possesses  the  grazing  rights 
on  the  ground  on  which  the  mines  are  sit- 
uated, only  the  elementary  necessaries  of 
life  require  to  be  transported . 

"Opal  miners,  after  examining  the  sur- 
face indications,  usually  decide  by  tossing 
a  coin  where  they  will  sink  their  shafts. 

"Each  couple  of  men  work  according 
to  their  own  ideas,  and  when  they  have 
cut  through  the  first, stratum  may  elect 
to  follow  along  it  horizontally  orsmk  deep- 
er on  the  chance  of  striking  a  more  valu- 
able level. 

"A  shaft  is  5ft.  6in.  in  length,  2  ft.  6in. 
in  width  and  the  miners  go  up  and  down 
by  means  of  foot  holes  cut  in  the  walls 
about  18in.  apart. 

"A  crude  windlass,  the  barrel  of  which 
is  made  from  a  tree  trunk,  is  erected  for 
hauling  purposes  when  the  shaft  is  deep 
and  the  excavations  from  the  drives  or 
tunnels  are  extensive. 

"Opal  is  of  every  conceivable  shade  and 
colour,  but  only  that  possessing  the  living, 
pulsating  waves  of  fire  is  valuable,  and 
of  that  variety  "orange  pin  fire"  command 
the  highest  price,  excepting  black  opal, 
which  is  as  yet  found  only  in  Lightning 
Ridge  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  New 
South  Wales  near  the  Queensland  border. 

"Opalised  shells  and  fishbones  are 
frequently  found  in  the  clay  and  are  al- 
ways of  exquisite  'life.'  This  fact  encour- 
ages the  belief  that  it  is  the  presence  of 
lime  that  transforms  the  ordinary  opal 
into  the  variety  known  as  'noble'  or  gem 
opal." 


Precept    and    Minor     Prophecy 

Continued  from  page  21 


Hon.  Arthur  watched  his  step  and  skirted 
around  his  long  Western  opponent  quite 
gingerly.  But  some  day  the  House  is 
liable  to  see  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  lose  his 
temper.  And  the  scrap  may  be  worth 
listening  to.  For  the  Meighen  tongue  is 
sharp  and  bitter.  And  when  you  get  one 
of  these  big  easy-going  chaps  thoroughly 
peeved  he's  liable  to  tear  holes  in  the  roof. 
There  are  scores  of  others  too  who 
would  like  to  take  a  crack  at  little  Arthur, 
but  they're  restrained  by  a  wholesome 
respect  for  bis  biting  sarcasm.     Just  how 


deep  is  this  anti-Meighen  feeling  is  de- 
monstrated by  a  conversation  overhead  in 
the  corridors.  A  political  student  was 
talking  to  a  leading  Progressive.  "If  this 
Government  ever  blows  up,"  said  the 
former  "the  explosion  will  come  from  the 
inside." 

"Uh-huh!"  assented  the  Progressive 
who  knew  well  the  bickering  and  recrimin- 
ation that  is  always  present  in  the  Gouin- 
King  Cabinet.  "There's  nothing  hold- 
ing it  together  but  Arthur  Meighen." 


In  the  Luminous  Limelight 


Continued  from    page    27 


My  supposed  divinity  student  ran  an 
advertising  concern  of  his  own.  He 
brought  a  lot  of  opals,  and  sapphires  and 
olivines  and  Australian  diamonds  and 
emu's  eggs  and  alotof  other  strange  things 
that  only  Australia  could  produce.  One 
great  curiosity  was  the  skin  of  a  creature 
known  as  the  duck-billed  platypus.  This 
creature  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
in  even  that  land  of  unusual  animal  Ufe. 
It  can  breathe  with  equal  ease  in  air  or 
water,  has  the  bill  of  a  duck,  the  fur  of  an 
animal  and  webbed  feet;  its  hind  paws 
are  equipped  with  claws  like  a  bird,  while 
to  carry  the  mixup  further  it  lays  eggs 
and  suckles  its  young.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  connecting  link  between  mammals 
and  birds,  and  is  the  greatest  conglomera- 
tion of  animal,  fish  and  bird  life  you  ever 
heard  of. 

With  a  fine  eye  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
Mr.  Wride  gave  me  a  handsomely  mount- 
ted  tail  of  a  lyre  bird,  in  memory  of  the 
many  tales  he  learned  from  me,  I  suppose. 

It  was  George  who  told  me  how  gold 
was  discovered  in  Australia.  A  prospec- 
tor picj<ed  up  a  piece  of  hlue  mud  one  day 
and  shied  it  at  a  hen  which  wouldn't  get 
out  of  his  way.  The  mud  broke  into 
pieces,  displaying  a  large  nugget  of  gold. 
The  prospector  was  naturally  in  a  highly 
agitated  state  and  rushed  off  to  the 
telegraph  office  where  he  wired  his  em- 
ployers: "Threw  stone,  hit  hen,"  and  the 
office  wondered  what  would  have  happen- 
I  1  if  he  had  missed  the  fowl,  and  tele- 


graphed him  to  that  effect,  when  he,  having 
become  normal,  fully  explained  that  he 
had  found  gold  and  the  way  he  had 
found  it. 

The  Lingo  of  Larrigans 

WE  IMAGINE  that  the  Australians 
speak  the  same  language  as  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  English  people  speak.  Of 
course  they  do,  but  with  a  whole  lot  of 
queer  variations  which  we  call  slang.  The 
word  "grafter"  has  not  the  same  signifi- 
cance there  as  it  has  in  America,  but  is  a 
term  of  approval  applied  to  a  person  who 
does  something  beneficial.  A  horse  is  a 
"prad,"  a  blunderer  or  a  fool  is  a  "gazob," 
and  a  canard  or  untrue  rumour  is  a 
"furphy."  A  "tough"  in  America  is  a 
"tag"  cr  a  "larrikin"  in  Australia,  and  a 
vain  boaster  is  a  "skitar."  A  no-account 
person  is  a  "jost,"  and  a  funnyfellow  is  a 
"finger."  Intoxicating  liquor  is  called 
"shicker"  as  a  rule,  but  whiskey  is  known 
as  "snake  juice,"  which  is  an  infringement 
onour  "bugjuice."  "Yoker"  is  a  synonym 
for  hard  toil.  Where  Americans  inces- 
santly boast: — "I'll  tell  the  world,"  the 
Australian  says: —  "It's  the  straight 
Griffin."  A  boon  companion  is  a  "cobber" 
or,  aswesay,  a"pal."  "Bonzer"expresses 
supreme  excellence  and  "cliner"  is  a 
young  spinster;  so  when  an  ardent  lover 
calls  his  very  best  a  "bonzer  cliner"  he  is 
apt  to  be  given  a  "swooge,"  which  is  a 
cuddle,  or  a  "mug,"  which  is  a  long  drawn 
kiss.     "Dinkem"  is  the  Australian  for 
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This," 

said  the  shrewd  detective, 

is  an  inside  job" 


"I  know,"  said  the  man  from  Head- 
quarters, "how  friendly  everybody  around 
the  place  seemed  to  be — but  somebody 
who  was  in  your  conRdence  got  aw^ay 
with  your  valuables,  just  the  same." 

How  often  it  is,  that  when  health  is 
gone,  "something  that  w^as  in  your 
confidence  got  away  with  the  valuables." 

Coffee  often  robs  its  users  of  health,  as 
any  doctor  can  tell  you.  Sleeplessness, 
nervousness,  high  blood-pressure,  indiges- 
tion, and  a  general  loss  of  efficiency  have 
brought  many  people  to  the  discovery 
that  their  supposed  friend,  coffee,  has  rob- 
bed them  under  cover  of  friendship. 

There's  charm  w^ithout  harm  in  Postum 
— that  splendid  cereal  drink  in  which  so 
many  thousands  are  finding  safety  and 
satisfaction.  Postum's  flavor  fully  pleases, 
and  Postum  is  safe  for  anybody,  any 
time.  The  children  can  share  in  the  de- 
lights of  a  hot  cup  of  Postum.  Why  risk? 
Why  not  know  you're  safe?  Order  from 
your  grocer  or  your  restaurant  waiter 
today,  and  make  the  start  with  Postum. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms;  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  Mulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  fully  20  minutes. 


Postum  for  Health 
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honesty,  and  straight  forwardness  and 
"dicken"  means  the  reverse  —disgust  or 
disbelief.  Where  we  say  "butt  in," 
they  say  "balk  the  barrier."  There  are 
many  other  slang  phrases  in  the  southern 
■continent,  but  the  most  common  expres- 
■sion  is  the  monosyllable  "er,"  which 
meaos  almost  anything — surprise,  sorrow, 
joy  or  other  emotions — like  the  Chinook, 
"cultu.s"  or  "kumtuks,"  according  to  the 
manner  of  expression  or  the  peculiar 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  For  queerness 
and  oddity,  Australasians  certainly  take 
the  cake.  But  otherwise  they  are  all 
right.  I  only  met  one  real  mean  one — 
and  that  was  at  Vancouver.  An  old- 
fashioned  Scotchman  happened  to  meet 
us,  and  naturally  asked  my  companion: — 
"Haw  ye  ony  brither  Scots  in  Australia?" 
The  drawling  reply  came,"Ya-as,we  have, 
but  the  rabbits  are  our  worst  pests."  Just 
another: —  In  the  dark  days  in  Winnipeg 
following  the  bursting  of  the  boom,  a 
leading  citizen  explained  that  the  condi- 
tions were  so  bad  throughout  the  Canad- 
dian  west  that  there  was  "quite  an  exod- 
ious,  peopleeven  going  to  the  Antipoades." 

That's  pretty  near  all  I  know  about 
Australia  and  the  Australians. 

The  sole  possession  of  Great  Britain 
in  South  America  is  wedged  in  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Brazil — Demerara 
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Ix-ing  the  central  proviiui'.  Its  i)eauiy 
and  charm  are  irrpsistible,  and  George- 
town, its  capital,  is  a  lovely  garden  spot 
of  60,000  souls.  It  was  the  good  Anglican 
Bi.shop  of  this  favored  spot  who,  on  visit- 
ing Montreal  a  good  many  years  ago, 
told  me  a  whole  lot  about  the  country  and 
its  people.  Of  course,  the  natives  are 
getting  civilized  now,  but  speaking  of 
earlier  days  he  recounted  how,  when  a 
swagger  party  of  F^iiglish  gentlemen  and 
their  wives  visited  the  place,  he  had  tried 
to  make  their  stay  a  pleasant  one.  ,'At 
that  time,"  the  Bishop  said,  "the  sole 
garment  of  the  negro  was  a  breech-cloth. 
I  thought  that  this  would  be  a  little  too, 
too,"  he  said,  "so  I  arranged  for  a  lot  of 
cotton  trousers  for  the  men  and  white 
linen  skirts  for  the  women,  and  gave  de- 
finite instructions  how  they  were  to  be 
worn.  And  what  do  you  think?  When 
they  appeared  at  the  gathering  we  had 
planned  for  the  edification  of  our  visitors, 
every  blessed  mother's  son  of  them  had 
his  arms  instead  of  his  legs  in  the  trousers, 
which  hung  across  his  shoulders,  and  the 
women  wore  their  skirts  tied  around 
their  necks  instead  of  their  waists."  The 
Bishop  was  confused,  the  visitors  were 
delighted  beyond  measure  and  roared 
with  laughter  and,  the  Bishop  gravely 
added,  "The  scene  was  so  absolutely 
ridiculous  that  it  was  a  holy  fright." 
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"It  you  ever  saw  a  change  come  over 
the  face  of  a  man  it  was  that  that  came 
over  the  superintendent's.  He  drew 
back  like  as  if  something  had  hit  him,  and 
the  palms  of  his  hands  went  up  to  his  face 
as  though  he  was  choking.  Maybe  you've 
seen  him  do  that  sometimes?  It's  like 
as  if  a  devil  inside  him  was  trying  to  jump 
out  and  was  strangling  him. 

"But  the  next  minute  he  walks  over  to 
the  preacher  and  takes  him  by  the  arm. 
'Finish  your  job.  Holy  Henry,'  he  says, 
'and  if  anyone  so  much  as  lifts  a  finger  at 
you,  well — ' 

"He  didn't  finish,  but  turns  and  glowers 
at  the  gawping  crowd  like  a  lion.  'Men,' 
he  orders,  'the  lid's  down  tight  on  Sun- 
day gambling  in  these  camps.  You  get 
that  straight!' 

"He  said  it,  and  that  meant  it  was  law. 
And  it's  been  law  in  the  North  Star  camps 
ever  since. 

"What  became  of  Holy  Henry?  Now,  I 
don't  know.  Anyway  he  was  only  a  few 
days  in  the  camp  after  that  incident.  At 
one  of  his  meetings  he  made  some  fool 
remark  about  the  Big  Boss  seeing  a  great 
light  suddenly  like  the  Bible  says  St. 
Paul  did.    That  settled  him  for  keeps. 

"The  next  morning  Acey  Smith  meets 
the  preacher  and  stops  him.  'Holy 
Henry,'  he  says,  'you've  shot  your  bolt — 
you're  through  here.' 

"  'But,  Brother  Smith,'  expostulates 
the  little  fellow,  'I've  just  barely  started 
my  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.' 

"  'You  beat  it  out  on  the  next  tug  to 
some  other  vineyard — and  don't  come 
back!'  cuts  in  the  Big  Boss,  cold  as  ice. 
'And  listen:  I'm  not  brother  to  you  nor  to 
any  other  man.  Furthermore,  I  ain't  any 
St.  Paul  seeing  light;  I'm  just  a  fighting 
he-man  who  doesn't  pray  to  God  nor  the 
devil  either.  All  I  ask  both  of  them  to  do 
is  to  give  me  a  sporting  chance  to  make 
good  at  my  job. 

"  'You've  got  me  wrong  about  stopping 
that  Sunday  gambling  stunt,'  he  con- 
tinues. 'I  did  that  partly  because  I  can't 
help  being  on  the  side  of  the  man  who's 
got  the  guts  to  back  up  his  convictions 
when  the  whole  crowd  is  against  him.  But 
I  put  the  lid  down  mostly  becauseitstruck 
me  it  would  be  good  policy  for  the  North 
Star  to  make  its  men  take  a  rest  on  Sun- 
day. You  go  pack  your  turkey— the  next 
tug  leaves  at  noon.'  " 

The  skipper  paused  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  story.  After  a  silent  moment 
he  turned  to  Hammond.  "Now  what  do 
you  think  of  that  for  a  hard-hearted 
speech?"  he  asked. 

"Just  sounds  like  Acey  Smith, "respond- 
ed Hammond,  "and  I  take  it  that  what 
he  told  Holy  Henry  was  just  about  the 
truth  about  himself." 

"Probably — probably,"  reiterated  the 
captain  in  an  absent  sort  of  a  way  as  he 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  city  wharves  they 
were  nearing.    "But  at  the  same  time,  I 


dunno.    There's  a  strange  streak   in  that 
Acey  Smith." 

The  skipper  pressed  a  signal  to  the 
engine-room  to  slow  down.  They  were 
swinging  in  to  the  city  wharf. 


HAMMOND  alighted  on  the  docks  of 
Kam  City  and  walked  the  streets 
expecting  at  any  moment  a  blue-coated 
policeman  or  a  plain-clothes  detective 
would  step  forward  and  take  him  into 
custody  in  connection  with  the  Gilder- 
sleeve  disappearance.  But  no  such  thing 
happened.  The  very  boldness  of  his 
entry  must  have  set  the  sleuths  of  the  law 
off  guard,  for  at  no  time  did  he  even  find 
himself  under  suspicious  scrutiny. 

Gold  lettering  on  a  window  in  the  sec- 
ond storey  of  a  business  block  across  the 
street  he  was  travelling  reminded  him  that 
he  had  mapped  out  a  definite  program  for 
the  day  and  that  right  here  was  where  he 
must  make  his  start.  The  sign  marked 
the  quarters  of  the  American  consul. 
There  he  would  find  the  little  grey  man, 
Eulas  Daly,  who  was  first  on  the  list  he 
meant  to  interview.  He  crossed  the 
street  and  sought  out  the  consul's  office. 

A  tall,  slim,  alert-looking  young  man 
rose  from  his  desk  and  genially  inquired 
of  what  service  he  could  be. 

Hammond  passed  him  his  card.  "Might 
Isee  Mr.  Daly?"  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Daly?"  repeated  the  other  with  a 
puzzled  air. 

"Yes — Mr.  Eulas  Daly,  American 
consul." 

"A  mere  errorin  names,  Mr.  Hammond. 
I  am  the  American  consul  in  charge  here, 
but  my  name  is  Frank  W.  Freeman." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  surmised  Hammond. 
"There  has  been  a  change — Mr.  Daly 
has  been  recently  transferred  to  another 
post?" 

"Quite  a  year  ago,  my  friend,"  replied 
Mr.  Freeman  definitely.  "Mr.  Daly  was 
transferred  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  office 
in  October  of  last  year  and  I  have  been  in 
charge  here  since  then.  Perhaps  there's 
something  I  could  do  for  you?" 

"At  that  rate,  no.  Thank  you,"  ack- 
nowledged Hammond  concealing  as  best 
he  could  his  amazement  and  chagrin.  "It 
was  a  personal  matter  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Daly.  I  have  been  misinformed 
as  to  his  location." 

Hoaxed! 

Inured  as  Hammond  was  becoming  to 
trickery  and  mystification,  this  latest 
revelation  brought  about  a  very  poignant 
disappointment.  It  seemed  the  more  he 
probed  the  incidents  following  his  con- 
tract with  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve  to  go 
to  the  Nannabijou  Limits  the  more  com- 
plicated things  became. 

He  dropped  into  a  hotel  down  the  street 
whence  he  telephoned  the  city  offices  of 
the  paper  company.  He  was  told  that 
Artemus    Duff,    president    and    general 


jij  aiiiimT,  was  out  al  tlie  works  and  might 
not  be  hack  all  afternoon.  Hammond  de- 
cided to  go  out  to  the  works,  and  as  tiicy 
were  located  at  the  extreme  easterly' 
limits  of  the  city,  he  walked  down  to 
Front  street,  which  ran  along  the  harbor, 
to  catch  a  street  car.  He  was  standing 
at  a  car  stop  when  the  face  of  a  man  at 
the  wheel  of  a  motor  car  that  whizzed  by 
seemed  to  him  to  be  startlingly   familiar. 

The  motor  car  stopped  a  block  up  at  the 
corner  above  the  short  street  leading  from 
the  city  docks.  A  man  got  out,  paused  a 
second  on  the  walk,  looked  down  the 
street,  then  disappeared  into  the  building 
on  the  corner. 

Hammond's  first  breathless  impression 
was  confirmed.  The  little  grey  man  who 
got  out  of  the  car  was  the  man  who  had 
introduceil  himself  on  the  train  an  Eulas 
Daly,  American  consul. 

The  young  man  lost  no  time  in  reaching 
the  spot.  The  man  who  had  got  out  of  the 
car  was  not  in  the  drug  store  on  the  cor- 
ner, so  Hammond  concluded  he  must 
have  passed  in  the  double  doors  just  next 
it  and  gone  up  the  stairs.  Hammond  took 
the  steps  three  at  a  bound.  The  first 
floor  up  was  entirely  occupied  by  law 
offices.  On  the  double  glass  doors  he 
read  the  gilt-lettered  legend: — 

WINCH,     STANTON     &     REID. 

Barristers,     Solicitors, 

etc. 

He  decided  to  make  a  try  for  his  man  in 
there.  At  the  rail  just  beyond  the  doors 
he  was  met  by  a  young  woman. 

"It  is  very  important  that  I  meet  the 
gentleman  who  just  came  in,"  he  announ- 
ced to  her. 

"Mr.  Winch?" 

"Yes — Mr.  Winch." 

She  took  his  card,  passed  into  one  of  the 
glass-partitioned  private  offices  and  re- 
turned after  what  to  Hammond  seemed 
an  unjustifiable  delay.  "Mr.  Winch  will 
see  you  in  ten  minutes,"  she  said.  "Just 
take  a  seat,  please." 

Hammond  was  forced  to  cool  his  heels 
until  the  girl,  after  responding  to  an  office 
'phone  call,  indicated  that  Mr.  Winch 
was  ready  to  receive  him. 

HAMMOND  at  last  had  struck  the 
right  trail.  The  little  grey  man  gazing 
up  at  him  from  across  the  desk  in  the 
private  office  was  none  other  than  the 
bogus  Eulas  Daly.  But  Winch  did  not 
look  the  least  flustered;  in  fact,  there  was 
the  barest  trace  of  the  geniality  he  had 
worn  in  the  r61e  of  the  American  consul. 

"Mr.  Hammond,"  he  opened  quietly, 
"I  have  a  shrewd  notion  what  questions 
you  have  in  mind  to  demand  of  me.  But, 
before  we  proceed  with  that,  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  why  you  have  violated 
your  contract  with  Mr.  Gildersleeve  by 
leaving  the  Nannabijou  Limits  without 
notification?" 

"Because  I'm  weary  of  the  whole  bus- 
iness," blurted  the  young  man.  "Because 
I'm  not  quite  ass  enough  to  remain  out 
there  on  an  assignment  from  a  man  who's 
dropped  out  of  sight.  And,  in  the  next 
instance,  I  want  to  know  from  you  why 
you " 

"Just  a  moment,  just  a  moment," 
pleaded  Winch.  "We'll  come  to  that 
presently.  Did  you  know  that  your 
leaving  the  limits  at  this  particular  time 
may  seriously  jeopardize  the  plans  Mr. 
Gildersleeve  had  in  mind?" 

"Mr.    Gildersleeve   has   disappeared." 

"Even  so.  That,  however,  does  not 
prevent  his  associates  carrying  on,  does 
it?  As  I  understood  it,  you  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gildersleeve  to  remain  at  the  limits 
in  the  capacity  he  sent  you  until  you  re- 
ceived word  to  return;  and  he  emphasized 
the  injunction  that  you  were  to  remain  no 
matter  what  apparently  unusual  things 
happened.  Is  that  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond?" 

It  was  a  fact — Hammond  felt  the  full 
force  of  it  now.  For  the  moment  he  was 
not  prepared  with  a  reply.  He  was  in 
grips  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cross- 
examiners  in  the  north  country. 

"But  we  will  let  that  pass  for  the  mo-  - 
ment,"    the    lawyer    proceeded.      "You 
haven't  consulted  anyone  else  in  the  city 
about  this  matter?" 

"No,  but  I  was  on  my  way  to  look  up 
President  Duff  of  Kam  City  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  when  I  dropped  in  here." 

'You  acted  very  wisely  in  coming  here 
first,"  commended  Mr.  Winch.  "I  would 
urge  you  not  to  consult  Mr.  Duff  or  any 
others  about  it,  and,  I  might  add,  it  is  of 
as  deep  concern  to  you  as  it  is  to  us  that 
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Mr.  Gildersleeve  's  intimate  affairs  in  this  i 
matter  should  not  become  public  under 
any  consideration." 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  why,  when 
you  accosted  me  on  the  train,  you  found  it 
necessary  to  impersonate  an  American 
consul  who  has  long  since  left  the  city," 
insisted  the  impetuous  Hammond. 

A  wry  smile  broke  faintly  over  the 
lawyer's  face.  "Gildersleeve  was  to  blame 
for  that,"  he  replied.  "He  insisted,  for  - 
some  reason  that  was  never  quite  clear  to 
me,  that  I  should  not  disclose  my  real  \ 
identity  to  you.  It  may  have  been  that, 
in  case  you  did  not  feelinclinedtoconsider 
the  suggestion  to  meet  him,  he  did  not 
wish  you  to  know  his  legal  advisor  was 
acting  as  go-between.  The  use  of  Eulas 
Daly's  name  was  almost  accidental.  An 
old  card  of  his  mu.st  have  by  chance  got 
into  my  case.  It  appealed  to  me  that  for 
the  interim  the  rdle  of  Eulas  Daly  would 
do  as  well  as  any  other.  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  you  again  until  this  business  was 
over  with." 

This  explanation  did  not  impress 
Hammond  favorably,  but  it  was  evident, 
from  the  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which 
he  related  the  deception,  that  Winch 
cared  little  how  he  took  it. 

So  Hammond  feigned  as  great  an  in- 
difference as  the  other  when  he  asked: 
"Then  you  really  did  the  preliminary  work 
at  Mr.  Gildersleeve's  instance?" 

Winch  plainly  did  not  relish  being  kept 
in  the  position  of  the  cros.s-examined. 
"Yes,"  he  replied  with  a  shrug.  "Gilder- 
sleeve had  selected  you  as  a  likely  man  for 
the  job  during  the  day  while  you  were 
sitting  talking  to  a  companion  next  table 
to  him  in  the  dining  car.  He  asked  me  to 
feel  you  out  about  it,  and,  at  the  moment 
you  dropped  into  the  smokerthat  evening, 
I  was  just  about  to  set  out  in  search  for 
you." 

"One  more  question,  Mr.  Winch," 
pursued  Hammond.  "You  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago  about  his  associates  'carry- 
ing on'  while  Mr.  Gildersleeve  is  absent. 
Am  I  to  take  it  from  that  heis  still  alive?" 

"We  are  certain  of  nothing,"  answered 
the  other,  "but  we  have  hopes  for  the 
best.  It  is  not  a  point  over  which  you 
need  waste  worry;  the  plans  for  his  enter- 
prises will  be  carried  on  as  before." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  I  could  do  that 
would  assist  in  clearing  up  the  mystery 
of  Mr.  Gildersleeve's  disappearance?" 
insisted  Hammond. 

"No — not  a  thing.  Your  plan  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  Nannabijou  Limits  this  after- 
noon as  quietly  as  possible,"  suggested 
the  legal  man.  "There  you  had  best  re- 
sume your  former  r61e  until  such  time  as 
you  are  communicated  with." 

"That  sounds  very  well,"  impatiently 
commented  Hammond,  "but,  in  the  event 
of  Mr.  Gildersleeve  having  disappeared 
permanently,  I  might  remain  there  for  a 
very  long  time  without  any  particulai 
purpose  being  served." 

"In  such  a  case  I  will  personally  takf 
the  responsibility  of  instiucting  you  wher 
to  return,"  assured  Wii.ch.  "Further- 
more, I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  guar 
antee  that  you  arepaid  for  your  services 
according  to  the  verbal  contract  betweer 
yourself  and  Mr.  Gildersleeve." 

Hammond  hesitated  a  moment.  H« 
was  thinking  about  Josephine  Stone  ant 
the  possibilities  of  being  near  her  again 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  entertaine< 
any  proposal  to  return  to  the  limits  unde: 
the  circumstances. 

Before  he  could  reply,  however,  then 
came  sounds  of  a  loud  commotion  fron 
somewhere  on  the  streets  outside;  jeers 
the  shrill  cries  of  young  boys  and  the  rusl 
of  many  feet. 


WINCH  rose  from  his  desk  and  hur 
ried  to  the  window.  As  he  looke< 
out  his  face  went  grey  with  alarm  and  hi 
lips  moved  in  a  single  gasp: — 

"Hell!" 

Hammond  was  at  his  side  in  a  trice 
The  window  overlooked  the  short  street 
leading  up  from  the  city  dock,  where,  in  ^ 
surging  crowd  of  men  and  street  urchinsi 
two  red-coated  policemen  of  the  Canadj 
ian  mounted  force  were  escorting  up  th 
street  a  tall,  black-whiskered  man  in  darl 
baggy  clothes. 

"Somvone  has  made  a  tremendovlj^ 
blunderl" 

Winch  thus  spoke  his  thoughts  with 
solemnity  that  betrayed  his  inward  agitf 
tion.  At  that  instant  the  man  between  th 
two  mounties  looked  up  toward  Winch 
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Public  Opinion,  as  expressed 
by  the  English-speaking  press 
of  the  entire  world,  has  de- 
clared H.  G.  Wells' 

"OUTLINE  of  HISTORY" 

to  be  the  greatest  book  of  our 
generation.  As  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal  said: 

'^Here,  at  last,  is  a  his- 
tory of  all  men — for  all 
men.  It  is  our  history 
— yours  and  mine.  Let 
us  not  neglect  it. ' ' 


You  Can  Get  It  — Too! 

A  young  man  walked  into  our  office  the  other 
day,  handed  in  $9  to  pay  for  3  new  subscrip- 
tions for  MACLEAN'S  and  remarked:  "I  want  a  copy  of 
H.  G.  Wells'  'OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY.'  I'm  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  to  have 
it  in  my  course.  I  was  just  eoing  to  buy  a  copy  when  I 
happened  to  read  your  notice  showing  how  I  could  get  it 

Free  of  Charge  !^^ 

Over  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  copies  of  "OUTLINE  OF 
HISTORY"  have  been  sold  for  $10.50.  Everybody  needs 
this  great  1 ,200-page  history  of  mankind.  It's  a  book  you 
will  keep  for  life  and  hand  down  to  your  children. 

READ  THIS 


Deep  in  the  blank  abyss  of  time, 
When  Earth  was  only  cooling  lava, 
Life  raised  from  intertidal  slime 
Frail  beings,  glutinous  as  guava, 
Which,  forming  skeletons  and  gizzards 
By  complication  of  their  cells. 
Brought  on  the  age  of  Giant  Lizards 
Whose  sage  historian  is  Wells. 

He  reads  the  Record  of  the  Rocks. 
We  see  the  clan  of  Brontosauri 
Succumb  to  strange  climatic  shocks 
While   mammals   gain   their   vanished 

glory. 
Till,  ferreting  this  fossil  lore. 
Where  trees  and  caves  afford  defenses 
We  meet  our  first  progenitor. 
Sub-man  Homo  Heidelbergensis. 

Then    come    Cro-Magnards,    chipping 

bone, 
Treating  their  sub-man  cousins  rudely, 
They  painted  quaint  designs  on  stone 
And  fashioned  weapons  far  from  crudely. 
They  caught  the  trick  of  iron  smelting. 
Sowed  corn,  and,  when  their  crops  in- 
creased. 
Built  huts  to  scape  the  tempest's  pelting, 
And   pledged   their  faith   to   kings   or 
priests. 

Migrations  breed  divergent  races, 
Mongol  and  Mediterranean, 
Nordic  and  Alpine,  Alien  faces 


Rouse  tribal  enmities  in  man. 
Great  dynasties  arise,  Sumeria, 
Egypt,  Chaldea  banish  peace, 
Persians  and  Medes  assail  Assyria, 
And  Xerxes  leads  his  hosts  to  Greece. 

The  overrated  Alexander 
Triumphs  and  tastes  a  drunkard's  doom. 
Rome  looms.    Her  empire  waxes  grander 
Then  sinks  in  mediaeval  gloom. 
Charlemagne,  Islam,  Jengis  Khan, 
Before  our  wondering  eyes  are  shown, 
Till  dwarfish-souled  Napoleon 
Ushers  this  latest  age,  our  own. 

Nor  is  it  thrones  and  empires  merely 
■  That  on  this  crowded  canvas  shine, 
Prophets  and  saints  are  drawn  as  clearly 
And  codes  that  men  have  deemed  divine 
Creeds  of  Confucius  and  Gautama, 
Jesus,  Mohammed,  Lao  Tse, 
Owen  and  Marx,  and  all  the  drama 
Of  travailing  humanity. 
Transcendent  book!    It  dares  to  state. 

When  all  the  world  is  darkly  groping 
Through  baneful  fumes  of  greed  and 

hate, 
That  there  is  still  a  chance  for  hoping. 
If  life's  a  race  where  education 
Strives  with  disaster,  as  he  tells, 
Millions  will  here  achieve  salvation 
And,  say  with  me  "Thank  God  for 

Wells!" 
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You  have  scores  of  friends  who  should  be  reading  MACLEAN'S  regularly. 
Speak  to  them  about  it — and  tell  them  you'll  mail  their  subscriptions  in  for 
them.  Just  send  us  3  new  yearjy  subscriptions  for  MACLEAN'S,  at  $3  each, 
and  THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  return  of  mail, 
postpaid.  Absolutely  Free  of  Charge.  Remember,  they  must  be  new  subscrip- 
tions— renewals  do  not  count  on  this. 
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^  nes8  of  the  Atl'^Weather 
Tread  on  Goodj/ear  Tires  is 
alone  worth  their  cost,  the 
extra  mileage  built  into  the 
carcass  beneath  is  a  bonus* 

4000  selected  dealers  sell  them 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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FABRIC  If 


Gars  of  Every  Size 

are  successfully  housed  in 
Pedlar  Garages.  Plenty  of 
room,  light,  ventilation.  Per- 
fect safety  and  convenience. 
Good  appearance,  low  cost. 

PEDLAR'S 

METAL-CLAD    AND   ALL-STEEI 

GARAGES 

The  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

Eatabllshed    1861 

Executive    Offices.    Oshawa.    Ont 

Factories:     Oshawa.     Ont.,     Montreal,     Que.; 

r'THiift'e":   Montreal.  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton.      Winnlpeu,      Caagary,      VanoouTer. 


rjR.  ALAN  BROWN.  OF  TORONTO  HAS 

acquired  a  reputation  as  a  Child  Specimlist 
that  places  him  in  the  very  first  rank  in  hb 
profession.  Every  mother  who  pins  her  faith 
on  "Holt"  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Dr. 
Brown  was  trained  in  Dr.  Holt's  Hospital.  In 
tbe  October  1st  issue  there  besins  a  series  of 
articles  from  Dr.  Alan  Brown  on  the  sreneral 
subject  of  the  care  and  feeding:  of  children.  We 
take  pride  in  bein«  the  first  to  present  these  to 
the  public. 
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M    Makes  a  Family  Supply  of   J 
I  Cough  Remedy  g 

^      Really    better    than    ready-made    couffh      ^ 
=  syrups  and  saves  about  $2.  Easily  ^ 

^  and   quickly  prepared.  ^ 
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If  you  combined  the  curative  properties 
of  every  known  "ready-made"  cough  rem- 
edy, you  probably  could  not  get  as  much 
real  curative  power  as  there  is  in  this 
simple  home-made  cough  syrup,  which  is 
easily  prepared  in  a  few  minutes. 

Get  from  any  druggist  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  16-oz.  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  syrup,  using  either  plain 
granulated  sugar  syrup,  clarified  mo- 
lasses, honey,  or  corn  syrup,  as  desired. 
The  result  is  16  ounces  of  really  better 
cough  syrup  than  you  could  buy  ready- 
made  and  saves  easily  $2.  Tastes  pleas- 
ant and  never  spoils. 

This  Pinex  and  Syrup  preparation  gets 
right  at  the  cause  of  a  cough  and  gives 
almost  immediate  relief.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  stops  the  nasty  throat  tickle  and 
heals  the  sore,  irritated  membranes  so 
gently  and  easily  that  it  is  really  aston- 
ishing. 

A  day's  use  will  usually  overcome  the 
ordinary  cough,  and  for  bronchitis,  croup, 
hoarseness  and  bronchial  asthma,  there 
is   nothing   better. 

Pinex  is  a  most  valuable  concentrated 
compound  of  genuine  Norway  pine  ex- 
tract, and  has  been  used  for  generations 
to  break  up  severe  coughs. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  drug- 
gist for  "2%  ounces  of  Pinex"  with  full 
directions,  and  don't  accept  anything  else. 
Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction 
or  money  promptly  refunded.  The  Pinex 
Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Classified  Advertising 

CHORT     STORIES,      POEMS,      PLAYS     ARE 
wanted    for    publication.      Literary    Bureau, 
145  Hannibal,   Mo.  R 


J7ARN  $26.00  WEEKLY  SPARE  TIME  WRIT- 
ing     for   newspapers,   magazines ;     experience 
unnecessary;  details  free.     Press  Syndicate,  515 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  B 


AGENTS— SIGNS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 
■^  stores  and  offices.  Big  money  making  line. 
Atracto  Sign  Works,   P.,  Cicero  P.O.  Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 

'-TYPEWRITERS— All  makes  $20  up.  Free  trial. 
Easy    payments.      Express    prepaid.       Payne 
Company,    Rosedale    station.    Kansas    City,    Kan- 
sas. R23 
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rEIRS  WANTED— MISSING  HEIRS  ABB 
being  sought  throughout  the  world.  Many 
people  are  today  living  in  comparative  poverty 
who  are  really  rich  but  do  not  know  it.  You 
may  be  one  of  them.  Send  for  the  well-known 
Index  Book  entitled  "Missing  Heirs  and  Next 
of  Kin."  containing  carefully  authenticated 
lists  of  missing  heirs  and  unclaimed  estates 
-whicih  have  been  advertised  for,  here  and 
abroad.  The  Index  to  Missing  Heirs  we  offer 
for  sale  contains  thousands  of  names  which 
have  appeared  in  American,  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh.  German,  French,  Belgian,  Swed- 
ish, Indian,  Colonial  and  other  newspapers,  in- 
serted by  lawyers,  executors,  administrators  and 
Courts.  Also  contains  list  of  English  and  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery  and  unclaimed  dividend  list 
of  Bank  of  England.  Your  name  or  your  an-^ 
cestor's  may  be  in  the  list.  Send  one  dollar 
($1.00)  at  once  for  book.  We  pay  postage. 
International  Claim  Agency,  Dept.  420,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  U.S.A.  R19 
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PUZZLE 

FIND      THE 

CLOWN 

1  St    Prize 

Bicycle 

(Lady 

or 
Gents.) 
2nd    Prize 
Real 
Phono- 
graph. 
Srd     Prize 
Moving 
Picture 
Machlna. 
4th     Prize 
Wrist 
Watch 
5th     Prize 
Camera 
Hundreds 

of 
Other 
Prize*. 

To  enter  this  Contest  you  mu.st  find  the  Clown, 
mark  the  place  with  an  X  and  send  it  to  us  with 
j'our  name  and  address.  We  will  then  send  y*u 
a  BIG  PRIZE  LIST  of  the  dandy  prizes  we  ar» 
offering  and  particulars  of  one  simple  condition 
that  we  ask  you  to  fulfil.  This  condition  Is 
ever  so  easy,  and  need  not  cost  you  one  cent  af 
your  money  to  fulfil.  The  prizes  are  bigger  and 
better  than  ever,  so  send  your  answer  right  away 
NOW  to  SELFAST  SPECIALTY  CO..  DEPT.  27 
TORONTO.    ONT. 
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FARN  MONEY 

^   AT  HOME    ^ 


You  can  make  $15  to  $60  weekly  in  your  spare 
time  wntin?  show  cards.  No  canvassing  or 
soliciting.  We  instruct  you  by  uur  new  simple 
Directograph  system,  pay  you  cash  each  week 
and  guarantee  you  steady  work.  Write  for  (till 
particulars  an^  tree  booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS  SHOW  CARD  SERVICE 
r  99   G>!bornc  Building  Toronto.  Can. 
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The     Timber     Pirate 

Continued  from  page  i3 

window  and  gave  utterance  to  a  loud, 
fierce  yell. 

Hammond  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise. 

The  prisoner  was  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Stubbs,  camp  preacher  at  Nannabijou 
Limits. 

CHAPTER  XIV 
"A  Beautiful,  Pale  Devil" 

ON  THE  day  that  Louis  Hammond 
left  the  Nannabijou  Limits  for  Kam 
City,  Acey  Smith  and  one  other  were  astir 
long  before  the  young  newspaper  man  had 
opened  an  eye  in  his  comfortable  bunk. 

Acey  Smith,  as  was  his  usual  custom, 
shaved  before  the  large  mirror  opposite 
the  eastern  window  of  his  bedroom,  his 
thoughts  busy  with  a  problem  that  had 
been  agitating  him  since  his  visit  to 
Amethyst  Island  the  day  before. 

It  was  while  completing  the  last  few 
deft  touches  to  his  toilet  that  the  Big 
Boss  of  the  Nannabijou  Limits  caught 
momentarily  a  reflection  in  the  glass  of  a 
face  and  figure  moving  past  the  window 
back  of  him. 

As  if  the  fleeting  reflection  in  the  glass 
had  brought  him  an  inspiration,  he  paused 
in  wiping  the  talc  powder  from  his  chin. 
Then  he  smote  the  little  table  below  with 
a  clenched  fist  such  a  blowthatthe  articles 
thereon  went  tottering. 

He  whirled  and  turned  his  attention  to  a 
packsack  into  which  he  hastily  stowed  a 
number  of  wrapped  packages,  strapped 
the  flap  of  the  pack  and  slipped  his  arms 
t'- rough  the  shoulder  pieces.  He  took  a 
swift  survey  of  surroundings  from  the 
windows,  then  stepping  outside  sauntered 
down  to  the  bell  tent  on  the  water-front 
occupied  by  Inspector  Little  of  the  Moun- 
ted Police. 

He  was  with  the  inspector  perhaps 
twenty  minutes,  when  he  accompanied 
the  latter  to  the  dining  camp.  They  had 
breakfast  and  returned  to  the  dock. 
Soon  afterwards  the  superintendent  shot 
out  from  the  waterfront  in  his  red  racing 
boat,  which  tore  its  way  out  of  sight  on 
the  rolling  expanse  of  Superior. 


THE  tug  bearing  Hammond  to  Kam 
City  was  well  out  on  the  lake  when 
Acey  Smith  returned.  He  tied  the  red 
racer  up  in  its  berth  on  the  limit's  docks 
and  immediately  made  his  way  to  his 
office.  The  enthusiasm  that  had  sat 
upon  his  face  when  he  had  departed  earlier 
in  the  day  was  gone.  In  its  place  was  a 
tired,  worried  look. 

As  he  entered  the  office,  a  handsome, 
dark-eyed  young  woman  seated  by  a 
window  dropped  a  book  to  her  lap  and 
looked  up. 

"Waiting  long,  Yvonne?" 

The  inquiry  was  casual  but  kindly.  He 
whipped  open  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  filled 
a  silver  cigarette  case  from  a  large  tin 
box.  Then  he  fitted  a  cigarette  in  an 
amber  holder  and  lighted  it. 

"Jusr  since  the  tug  came  in."  There 
was  a  suggestion  of  pique  in  the  girl's  tone 
that  went  unnoticed.  Her  gaze  followed 
his  every  movement  with  fascinated  inten- 
sity. But  when  he  looked  her  way  her 
eyes  fell  quickly. 

Followed  a  long  pause.  Acey  Smith 
stood  looking  out  a  window,  half  turned 
to  her,  the  while  he  drew  hungrily  at  the 
cigarette,  his  eyes  in  an  abstracted  stare. 

"Has  something  happened?  Is — is 
anything  wrong?" 

He  turned  at  the  deep  anxiety  in 
Yvonne's  tones.  "No,  nothing  wrong, 
Yvonne — I'm  just  a  bit  spent.  It's  been 
a  trying  morning." 

lie  tos.sed  the  cigarette  into  the  stove 
..nd  drawing  a  long,  sealed  manilla  envel- 
ope from  a  pocket  handed  it  to  her. 
"Yvonne,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  go 
over  to  Kam  City  with  me  in  the  racer 
this  afternoon.  When  we  land  you  are  to 
go  ui)  to  .J.  J.  Slack's  office  and  deliver 
this  letter  from  J.  C.  X.  to  him.  If  he 
asks  any  questions,  tell  him  the  wireless 
brdke  down  and  it  wag  impossible  to  get  in 
touch  with  him." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  see  Mr.  Slack 
yourself?" 

"Likely,  but  say  nothing  to  him  about 
it.    I  am  leaving  for  Montreal  to-night." 

"For  Montreal?"  She  bit  her  nether 
lip  in  the  nervous  effort  it  cost  her  to 
follow  up:  "Alone>" 

"Yes,  alone.  Why  doyou ask,  Yvonne?" 

She  toyed  with  the  letter  he  had  handed 
''T,   her  eyes  averted.     "Alexander," — 


She  pronounced  the  name  softly  and  with 
a  great  diffidence —  "who  is  the  girl  living 
on  Amethyst  Island?" 

Acey  Smith  smiled  good-naturedly. 
"Miss  Stone,  you  mean?  She'll  be  leaving 
here  shortly." 

"For  where?" 

He  shrugged.  "That — depends  on 
circumstances." 

"Did  you  know  her  before  she  came  out 
here?" 

"Never  saw  her  before.  But  why  all 
this  catechism,  Yvonne?" 

Yvonne  Kovenay  arose.  She  threw 
out  her  hands  in  an  odd  gesture.  "I  want 
to  ask  you,  Alexander,  do  you  think  I 
work  for  you  as  I  do  for  the  money  you 
pay  me  alone?" 

His  face  became  suddenly  serious.  "Why 
no,  Yvonne,  such  service  as  yours  cannot 
be  bought  with  a  monthly  cheque.  Love 
of  one's  work  alone  could  inspire  it." 

The  girl  winced  as  if  she  had  been 
struck.  "Love  of  my  work?"  she  cried. 
"Great  God,  did  you  think  it  was  love  of 
my  work?" 

ACEY  SMITH  receded  a  step  as  she 
came'  forward,  a  magnificent  little 
creature  under  stress  of  her  emotions;  her 
bosom  heaving,  her  long  lashes  dank  and 
her  great  dark  eyes  brilliantwith  the  tears 
that  forced  themselves. 

"Alexander,  it  has  all  been  for — for 
love  of  you  V 

She  flung  herself  upon  him,  her  soft 
arms  about  his  neck,  her  dusky  head  with 
its  masses  of  ebony  hair  upon  his  breast. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  cried  in  sobbing  aban- 
don, "a  thousand  times  yes — for  you,  my 
Alexander,  king  of  all  men,  the  strongest 
of  the  strong!"  The  tiger  soul  of  her 
cried  out:  "All  other  men  are  dwarfs 
beside  you:  you  crush  them  with  your 
very  smile.  Who  is  there  among  them 
all  can  stand  before  your  might?  How 
could  woman  help  loving  you  as  I  do? 

"Oh,  I  have  tried  hard  not  to  do  this! 
I  tried  to  be  patient  in  the  hope  that  some 
day  you  would — would  understand.  Then, 
then,  she  came — that  girl  on  Amethyst 
Island  with  her  mincing  ways  and  her 
haughty  airs — to  ensnare  you.  I  have 
been  mad,  mad,  mad,  at  thought  of  your 
going  to  her.  'Then — then  it  came  to  me 
that  I — I  was  only — your  woman  spy." 

Gently,  he  endeavored  to  release  him- 
self. "Not  my  woman  spy,"  he  corrected 
her.  "Remember  you  came  to  me  and 
I  employed  you  on  behalf  of  the  North 
Star— for  J.  C.  X!" 

"For  the  North  Star— for  J.  C.  X!" 
She  echoed  it  derisively.  "What  is  the 
North  Star  to  me?  Do  you  think  I  would 
work  as  I  have  done;  run  risks  of  reputa- 
tion, even  life  itself  at  times,  for  this  J.  C. 
X.,  a  man  I  have  never  seen?" 

"But  haven't  we  treated  you  fairly?" 
he  argued.  "Isn't  your  salary  next  only 
to  that  of  the  president  himself?  Hasn't 
the  North  Star  done  everything  within 
reason  to  reward  you  and  show  its 
appreciation  of  your  services?  What — 
what  more  is  it  you  could  ask,  girl?" 

"You — your  love!" 

She  whispered  it  softly  with  a  quick  in- 
taking  of  breath,  her  eyes  opening  mo- 
mentarily in  a  quick,  melting  flash  under 
his. 

Acey  Smith  pushed  her  from  him  im- 
patiently, almost  roughly.  His  face  be- 
came cold  and  hard,  unutterably  cruel  for 
an  instant.  Then  that  wisp  of  a  devil- 
sneer  flickered  on  his  handsome,  ruth- 
less features. 

"My  love!"  And  he  laughed  a  laugh 
that  was  not  pleasant  to  hear.  "What 
foolishness  put  it  into  your  head  that  I 
could  love,  Yvonne?" 

His  scorning  tones  bit  the  woman  to  the 
quick.  Her  dark  eyes  flashed  dangerously. 
"It  was  her!  It  was  her!"  she  flamed  at 
him.  "That  baby-faced  thing  down  on 
Amethyst  Island.  I  thought  till  she 
came  you  were  what  you  seemed  to  be — 
a  beautiful,  pale  devil.  And  as  a  devil  I 
worshipped  you,  silently  and  in  secret, 
fondly  believing  that  neither  I  nor  any 
other  woman  could  claim  you.  I  thought 
you  were  more  than  human — a  being  of 
destiny  to  whom  all  passions  and  weak- 
nesses were  scornful  trivialities.  Then — 
then  she  came— rand  I  saw  the  change  in 
you. 

"Listen,"  she  cried,  her  face  chalk- 
white  from  the  pent-up  emotions  surging 
within  her.  "Alexander,  the  thing  which 
that  thought  awakens  within  me  I  tell 
you  makes  me  mad — mad!  You  may 
never  be  mine,  but  you  never,  never  shall 
be  hers.    /  will  kill " 

"Don't  say  that!" 


^Vhdt  an  Old  Sea  Captain 
says  about  Liquid  Granite 

"See  that  floor,  laddie?  Looks  like  the 
polished  decks  on  the  admiral's  flag  ship. 
I  tell  you  the  sailors  work  hard  to  make  it 
look  like  that!" 

"But,  Grandad,  why  don't  we  have  to 
work  hard  like  the  sailors  to  make  our  floors 


so  nice 


y 


"Ho!  Ho!  laddie!  because  your  mother 
had  this  floor  finished  with  Liquid  Granite 
so  that  it  stays  beautiful  all  the  time— even 
after  you've  been  scuffling  about  with  your 
boats  and  trains." 

The  World's  Most  Durable  Floor  Varnish 

Gives  a  fine  lustre  and  enhances  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  w^ood.  Waterproof,  wearproof  and  easy  to  keep 
clean,  it  is  ideal  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

Insist  on  your  dealer  selling  you  Liquid  Granite 
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*' Better 
Brushes' 


When  Bristle 
Meets  Bristle 

The  bristles  of  the  brush  put  it  all  over  the  bristles 
of  the  beard — provided  you  use  a  Simms  Lather 
brush.  Simms  bristles  don't  bend  over  and  become 
soft — they  hold  their  resiliency,  and  effectively  wear 
down  the  stiffness  of  the  toughest  beard. 
Every  Brush  Guaranteed 
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.W(£b.ST.    JOHN      N.  B, 

Montreal,  1  oronto 

London  Winnipeg 
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(  SET    IN    RUBBER  ) 

LATHER  BRUSHES 


Every  bristle  in  eoery 
Simms  Brush  is 
guaranteed  effectively 
sltrilized  by  the  most 
approved  methods. 
Sold  at  Drug,  Hard- 
ware and  Depart- 
menl  stores. 


Never  Limp  In 
On  a  "Flat" 

The  carcass  chewed  to  pieces — the 
tube  shredded — the  car*B  life 
shortened  by  jarring — the  trip 
spoiled.... a  terrific  expense  that 
Locktite  would  have  forestalled. 
In  two  minutes  (without  tools) 
it  permanently  mends  any  cut, 
puncture,  blowout  or  casing: 
break,  no  matter  how  larse.  It  is 
far  better  to  say  "I'm  glad  I  did" 
than  "I  wish  I  had."  Order 
Locktite   from   your  dealer   todAy. 

Reinforcing  Makes  It 
Strongest 

Locktite's  patented  construction 
holds  the  cut  tightly  together — no 
stretching  apart.  The  tube  is 
strongest  at  repair.  Complete 
Kit — enough  patch  for  26  ordinary 
repairs,  Locktite  Cement,  Tube 
Clamp  and  Emery  Buffer,   50e. 

Locktite  Patch  Co., 

Walkerrille,  Ont. 
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'^fi^mVS  EVERPOINTED 

and  other  mechanical  fiencils 
reQuiringnon-sharpening  leads 

THE  name  VENUS  is 
your  guarantee  of  per- 
fection. 

VENUS  THIN  LEADS 
are  absolutely  crumble  -  proof, 
smooth  and  long  wearing. 
20c.  per  iubmofltlmad* 
t2.O0  per  doMIt  tuhmm 
At  alt  stationers  &  stores 

Ainerican  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
240    Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

FREE  —Sample  on  request 


p— — — —  Mail  it  Today  —-'-'—— 

I    Agency  Division, 

MACLEAN'S   MAGAZINE, 
Toronto. 

I  have  some  spare  time,  and  would 
like  you  to  explain  how  I  can  make 
it  earn  good  money  for  me,  right  in 
my  own  neighborhood,  representing 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  this  is  merely  an  en- 
quiry, and  does  not  bind  me  in  any 
way. 
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THERE  came  a  terrible  l(5ok  into  the 
face  of  Acey  Smith  that  sent  her 
staggering  back  in  deadly  affright.  Only 
by  a  supreme  effort  did  the  man  appear 
to  get  a  grip  on  himself. 

Hut  in  another  instant  he  was  calm  and 
smiling.  "Poor,  little  Yvonne,  my  poor, 
little  faithful  Yvonne,"  he  soothed. 
"Child,  you're  just  a  bit  over-strung;  you 
have  been  working  too  hard  lately.  To- 
night you  are  going  to  Winnipeg,  to  your 
father,  on  a  month's  vacation,  and  I  am 
going  to  pick  out  a  little  preser.t  for  you 
when  we  get  over  to  the  city— something 
by  which  in  after  days  you  may  remember 
one  who  was  not  what  he  should  have 
been,  but  who  thought  much  of  you.  Let 
us  forget  this  little  incident  for  the  present. 
We  have  work  in  hand  to-day,  you  and  I 
—big  work— and  you  are  going  to  Kam 
City  with  me  now  to  deliver  that  letter, 
like  a  good  little  girl,  aren't  you?" 

Like  a  child  that  has  been  chastised 
then  petted,  she  warmed  under  the  light 
caress  of  his  hand,  the  deep,  musical 
persuasive  qualities  of  his  voice  and  the 
tremendous,  irresi.'tible  magnetism  of  the 
man. 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  of  old,  tried  to 
meet  those  soul-searching  eyes  with  their 
wicked  masterfulness,  wavered  and  nod- 
ded acquiescence  ^, 

"I  knew  you,  would  Yvonne.     This, 
he  announced,  "will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  North  Star's  greatest  coup— and  its 
last." 

"Its  last?"  She  echoed  it  apprehen- 
sively. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  sprang  to  the 
window,  a  light  of  sinister  amusement 
breaking  over  his  face.  "Look,  Yvonne," 
he  called.  "Come  and  see  what  is  hap- 
pening to  your  preacher  friend." 

Down  by  the  docks  two  mounted 
policemen  were  half  leading,  half  drag- 
ging the  handcuffed  Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs 
into  the  police  motorboat. 

The  girl  gasped.  "Why  do  you  say  my 
friend?"  she  asked,  a  quaver  in  her  voice. 

"He  pretended  to  be  your  friend,  and 
you  told  him  what  you  should  not  have 
told  him." 

"Then  you  knew?"  Her  face  was  scar- 
let. 

"I  knew  all.  The  North  Star  always 
knows." 

"It  was  because  — because  I  was  crazy 
with  jealousy,"  she  pleaded.  "It  was 
on  account  of  that  Stone  girl,  and  I 
thought  he  could  tell  me  who  she  was  and 
why  you  went  to  see  her.  I  did  not  tell 
him  all — not  your  great  secret." 

"My  great  secret?" 

"Yes — that  you  are  not  Acey  Smith  in 
reality." 

He  laughed  indulgently.  "It  would  not 
matter  now  even  if  you  had,  Yvonne,"  he 
discounted,  "because  neither  you  nor  any 
other  could  have  told  him  who  Acey 
Smith  really  is. 

"Only  one  man  knew  that  secret — and 
he  is  dead." 

CHAPTER    XV 
The  Fiat  of  "J.  C.  X." 

ARTEMUS  DUFF,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kara  City 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  paid  his  promised 
visit  to  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack, 
M.  P.,  president  of  the  North  Star  Tow- 
ing and  Contracting  Company,  about  the 
same  hour  that  Hammond  went  up  to 
see  Martin  Winch,  K.  C. 

The  interview  in  most  respects  was  in- 
consequential. As  might  be  surmised. 
Slack's  quest  was  for  any  chance  bit  of 
information  regarding  the  rival  paper 
company's  plans  that  it  might  be  to  his 
advantage  to  know.  His  shrewd  after- 
deductions  were  that  Duff  was  not  in  the 
confidence  of  his  own  associates. 

Duff,  on  the  other  hand,  left  the  office 
of  the  wily  politician  no  wiser  than  when 
he  entered,  but  considerably  reassured 
regarding  the  delivery  of  raw  material 
to  the  mills  from  the  Nannabijou  Limits. 
Slack  had  a  bland,  big  way  of  discussing  a 
thing  that  put  others  off  their  guard. 

"There  are  enough  poles  boomed  in 
Nannabijou  Bay  to  keep  the  mill  running 
the  better  part  of  the  coming  year,"  he 
told  Duff. 

"So  our  inspectors  report,"  agreed  the 
other. 

"The  poles  being  there,  we  are  bound  to 
deliver  them  on  time,"    reminded  Slack. 

"But  the  contract  time  for  the  opening 
of  our  mill  is  drawing  near,"  complained 
the  Kam  City  Company's  president,  "and 
delivery  hasn't  even  been  started.  Even 
the    absence    of     Norman     Gildersleeve 
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wouldn't  bother  me  so  much  if  it  were 
under  way." 

"There  is  little  for  you  to  lose  sleep 
over  on  that  point,  Mr.  Duff,"  Slack 
assured  him.  "Once  our  present  dredging 
contracts  are  completed,  which  I  expect 
will  be  in  a  few  days'  time,  our  full  com- 
plement of  tugs,  carriers  and  loading 
scows  will  be  on  the  job.  Only  an  act  of 
Providence  could  prevent  the  delivery 
of  those  poles  on  contract  time." 

"An  act  of  Providence — only  an  act  of 
Providence?"  Duff  repeated  as  he  pre- 
pared to  depart.  Just  what  did  Slack 
mean  by  dragging  that  reference  in? 
However,  he  had  uttered  it  quite  casually, 
Duff  remembered,  and  p/obably  it  had  no 
special  significance. 

Slack  had  uttered  it  casually.  But  &<. 
that  moment,  even  the  president  of  the 
North  Star  and  Contracting  Company 
had  little  idea  of  the  real  cards  that  a 
cunning  master  mind  was  selecting  for  him 
to  play. 

Something  of  a  revelation  came  to  him 
that  very  afternoon. 

CHORTLY  after  the  departure  of 
^  Artemus  Duff,  a  dark,  striking-look- 
ing young  woman  was  ushered  into  Slack's 
private  office.  She  closed  the  door  cau- 
tiously behind  her. 

"Well,  well,  if  it  isn't  Yvonne,"  greeted 
Slack.  "I  thought  you  were  on  business 
west  of  here." 

"I  was,  J.  J.,"  she  replied  as  familiarly. 
"But  I  hurried  back  yesterday.  I  have 
just  come  over  from  the  limits  to  deliver 
this  special  message  to  you." 

She  tossed  a  sealed  official  envelope  on 
the  desk. 

Slack  tore  open  the  envelope,  and,  as  he 
studied  the  contents,  a  worried  frown 
gathered  on  his  brow.  "Won't  you  be 
seated  a  moment,  Miss  Kovenay?"  he 
requested  absently. 

Slack  worked  with  a  pencil  on  a  pad  of 
paper  deciphering  the  letter,  which,  as 
was  usual  with  orders  from  this  source, 
was  in  the  North  Star's  private  code.  It 
contained  bald  instructions,  skeletonized 
of  every  spare  word: — 

Instruct  North  Star  newspapers, 
east  and  west,  drop  conjectures  re 
disappearance  Gildersleeve.  Print 
nil  unless  actually  found  dead  or 
alive;  then  only  barest  details  on  in- 
side pages,  without  display  headings. 
Put  on  double  or  triple  shift,  if  nec- 
essary, on  wireless  ready  any  mo- 
ment for  emergency  calls  from  limits 
stations.  File  for  wireless  every  day 
weather  probabilities  for  east  and 
west  and  full  predictions  Coster's 
Weather  Bureauassoon  as  same  come 
in. 

IMPORTANT.  Make  no  promises 
re  Tugmen's  Union  demand  for  in- 
creases and  shorter  hours,  unless 
advised.  Have  papers  print  articles 
calculated  to  foment  general  seamen's 
strike  on  our  own  and  other  great 
lakes  vessels,  Hire  more  socialist 
agitators  to  help  stir  up  discontent. 
Strike  MUST  materialize  before  day 
that  dredging  contracts  are  com- 
pleted. 

Sending  A.  C.  Smith  to  Montreal 
special  business.  If  time,  his  instruc- 
tions to  call  on  you  before  leaving  to 
confer  on  matters  above  mentioned. 
(Sgd.)  J.C.X. 

It  literally  took  the  breath  out  of 
Slack. 

That  second  last  paragraph  regarding 
the  tugmen's  strike  smote  him  like  a  club. 
The  carrying  out  of  those  instructions,  he 
felt,  meant  personal  calamity  for  him — 
his  political  doom. 

With  cold  sweat  breaking  at  his  temples 
he  looked  up  to  meet  the  questioning 
stare  of  Yvonne  Kovenay's  dark  eyes. 

"You  know  w'ho  this  is  from?"  He 
asked  it  absently  like  one  who  scarcely 
expects  a  reply. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  Then  leaning 
forward  over  the  desk  she  said  in  a 
whisper  scarcely  more  than  audible:  "It 
is  from  J.  C.  X." 

"Yvonne,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  met 
him?" 

"No!"  There  was  a  suppressed  shud- 
der in  the  emphasis.    "I  hope  I  never  do 

meet   him.     If   I   did "    Her    voice 

trailed  off  to  incoherency. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Slack  shrugged  his  heavy 
shoulders.  "Oh,  I  know  what  you  think, 
Yvonne.  I  know  what  you  think — it's' 
what  they  all  think."  But  Slack's  indif- 
ferent shrug  merely  disguised  the  goose- 
flesh  shiver  that  ran  through  his  own 
frame. 
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"Was  there  anything  else,  Yvonne?" 

"Yes — a  personal  favor."  She  pulled 
nervously  at  the  fingers  of  her  gloves. 
"Tell  me,  what  is  that  girl  doing  out  at 
Amethyst  Island?" 

"Good  heavens,  how  should  I  know? 
Is  there  a  girl  stopping  at  Amethyst  Is- 
land?" 

"You  didn't  know  she  was  there?" 

"It's  all  news  to  me,  Yvonne.  Does- 
n't Acey  Smith  know?" 

"She — she  seems  to  be  a  friend  of  his." 
The  woman's  voice  bore  traces  of  deep 
agitation.  "He  spends  a  lot  of  time  in 
her  company." 

Yvonne  Kovenay  had  risen.  She  bade 
Slack  a  hurried  good-day  and  whisked 
out  of  his  office. 

Slack,  staring  speculatively  at  the  door 
through  which  she  had  vanished,  mutter- 
ed to  himself:  "So  Acey  Smith  has  a 
flame,  and  that  Kovenay  girl  he  employs 
as  head  of  his  intelligence  bureau  is  wild 
with  jealousy.  H'm,  there's  real  breakers 
ahead  for  Smith,  or  I  miss  my  guess — 
and,  if  there's  a  nasty  fuss  at  this  particu- 
lar time  I  can  see  where  I  get  a  crisp  order 
from  J.  C.  X.  to  forthwith  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  certain  crafty  superinten- 
dent.   I  can  see  that." 

But  it  was  not  possible  pitfalls  for 
Acey  Smith  which  weighed  heavily  on 
the  self-centred  J.  J.  Slack— it  was  the 
nightmare  of  the  coming  strike  of  North 
Shore  seamen  that  hung  like  a  black 
cloud  over  him— the  strike  that  he  would 
have  to  precipitate  and  take  the  blame 
for.  Until  now  he  had  understood  the 
company's  stand-pat  attitude  was  only 
meant  to  be  a  temporary  bluff,  and  that 
the  grievances  of  the  men  would  be  met 
before  the  strike  actually  came  off.  The 
orders  he  had  just  received  dissipated  all 
such  fond  illusions.  His  part  in  it  would 
invalidate  the  total  labor  vote  in  his 
constituency.  Good  heavens,  it  meant 
ruin — complete  ruin! 

For  a  long  period  Slack  paced  the  floor 
of  his  office.  Futilely  he  tried  to  devise  a 
way  out.  Five-thirty  passed  and  the 
clerks  in  the  outer  office  departed.  Still 
he  walked  the  floor.  Yes— there  was  one 
way  open.  He  would  fight— bluff  it 
through  against  this  insane  policy.  Sud- 
denly he  came  to  a  mental  decision.  He 
flung  himself  into  his  swivel  chair  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"I  won't  do  it!  I  won't  do  it!"  he  spat 
out  savagely.  "I'll  see  J.  C.  X.  in  hell 
first!" 

"Why— in  hell?" 


A' 


T  THE  mocking  tones  Slack  looked 

up   and   into   a  face   whose   black, 

commanding  eyes  riveted  his  very  soul; 

whose     straight,     firm-set     mouth     was 

drawn  to  a  hair-line  in  its  wisp  of  a  smile. 

"Acey  Smith!" 

The  visitor  ignored  the  startled  salu- 
tation. "I'm  not  so  sure,"  he  ruminated, 
"that  if  you  did  meet  J.C.  X.  in  the  re- 
gions you  just  mentioned  that  you  would 
not  change  your  mind." 

"But  Smith,  you  are  aware  of  the  in- 
structions forwarded  to  me  to-day?" 

"I  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  gist  of 
those  instructions." 

"Don't  you  think  J.  C.  X.  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  modify  them?" 

"Modify  them?    In  what  way?" 

"With  regard  to  precipitating  a  strike 
of  the  tugmen.  Such  a  move  would  be 
folly — downright  folly." 

"I  am  certain  no  such  modification 
could  be  obtained,"  declared  Acey  Smith. 
"You  know  quite  as  well  as  I  that  an 
order  from  J.  C.  X.  is  a  command,  and  — 
well,  you  know  what  has  happened  those 
that  failed  in  carrying  on  for  the  North 
Star." 

'  "But  the  North  Star  has  never  had  a 

strike  in  its  history.     It  has  been  known 

for  its  fair  and  generous  treatment  of  its 

men,"  argued  Slack.     "Its  policy  has  al- 

!        ways  been  to  pay  employees  the  highest 

)        wages  and  a  bonus." 

1  "Correct.    But  for  this  once  J.  C.  X. 

I        has  seen  fit  to  change  the  policy  of  the 

North  Star,  with  the  North  Star's  own 

particular  ends  in  view." 

"It  spells  disaster." 

"For  whom?" 

"For  the  North  Star  Company — for  all 
of  us.    Why — " 

"That's  not  the  point  that's  worrying 
you,  Mr.  Slack!" 

The  challenge  came  swift  and  sharp 
like  the  crack  of  a  whip.  Though  nomin- 
ally his  subordinate,  there  were  crises  in 
the  history  of  the  North  Star  Company 
when  Slack  had  to  mentallyacknowledge 
a  master  in  Acey  Smith's  presence.    That 


was  perhaps  because  he  knew  Smith  in 
some  way  held  the  confidence  of  the  di- 
recting mind  of  the  firm,  and — there  was 
another  reason  that  was  not  as  tangible. 

A  wan  remnant  of  what  was  meant  t6 
be  a  patient  smile  broke  over  the  politi- 
cian's fat  face.  "We'll  be  absolutely 
candid  then,"  he  agreed.  "There's  a 
Dominion  election  coming — the  House 
may  go  to  the  country  at  any  time.  Smith, 
this  proposed  strike,  with  us  refusing  a 
settlement,  would  alienate  every  solitary 
labor  vote  in  the  North.  Why,  man,  I 
couldn't  run  against  a  yellow  dog  and  win; 
it  would  ruin  my  pohtical  future." 

Acey  Smith  approached  the  other  de- 
liberately. He  leaned  forward  until 
the  tips  of  his  inordinately  long,  tapering 
white  fingers  supported  him  on  the  edge 
of  the  desk. 

"Slack,"  he  pronounced  with  cold 
insolence,  "you  have  no  political  future." 

"One  moment!"  He  raised  a  detaining 
hand,  as  Slack,  ashen  to  the  throat, 
opened  his  mouth  in  a  sort  of  sickly  gasp. 
"I  am  merely  uttering  the  judgment  of 
J.  C.  X.,  whose  spokesman  I  am  for  the 
time  being.  Your  future,  as  mine,  be- 
longs utterly  to  the  North  Star.  The  day 
you  took  over  the  president's  desk  you 
became  a  pawn,  body  and  soul.  You 
knew  that:  it  was  put  coldly  to  you.  You 
accepted  in  the  knowledge  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  anonymous  head  of  the 
North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting 
Company  must  be  absolute  law,  to  be 
obeyed  without  equivocation  of  any  kind. 

"I  need  not  here  dilate  on  how  the 
North  Star  has  Hved  up  to  its  covenant 
with  you.  Your  family's  social  promin- 
ence here  and  at  the  capital,  the  political 
honors  that  have  been  showered  upon  you 
all  attest  the  might  that  was  lent  you. 
The  North  Star  has  demanded  only  ser- 
vice in  return  and  cared  not  whether  it 
had  your  gratitude  or  not. 

"Think  you,  Slack,  that  the  power  that 
made  you  a  leader  among  men  has  not 
the  will  to  cast  you  down  again  into  the 
depths  from  which  you  came — that  the 
unseen  arm  that  reached  out  and  lifted 
you  to  wealth  and  affluence  has  not  the 
strength  to  unmake  you  and  brush  you 
from  its  path  into  the  discard? 

"Listen."  The  voice  beside  Slack  was 
terrible  in  its  cold  intensity.  "The  zero 
hour  in  the  history  of  the  North  Star  is 
about  to  strike.  Strong  men  alone  can 
guide  its  destinies  through  that  critical 
hour;  the  North  Star  will  brook  no  vacil- 
lating weakling  at  its  helm  when  it  heads 
out  into  the  teeth  of  the  tempest. 

"I  am  authorized  to  bring  you  this 
message:  The  fiat  of  J.C.  X.  is  that  you 
accept  his  recent  instructions  and  carry 
them  out  to  the  letter  or  immediately  vacate 
the  presidency  of  the  North  Star." 

ALL  THE  smug  self-confidence  had 
gone  out  of  Slack,  leaving  him  a 
towering  mass  of  perspiring  flabbiness. 
But  there  was  a  mulish  streak  in  him 
that  prevailed  in  the  face  of  his  trepida- 
tion. 

He  started  to  hark  back  to  his  primal 
grievance.    "If  it  wasn't  for  this  strike — " 

"Forget  the  strike!"  cut  in  Acey  Smith. 
"The  strike  of  the  tugmen  is  a  side-issue 
that  will  be  forgotten  long  before  a  gener- 
al election  can  be  got  under  way.  It  will 
last  only  so  long  as  it  serves  the  ends  of 
the  North  Star — a  couple  of  weeks  at  the 
very  most.  But  it  must  last  until  word 
comes  from  J.  C.  X.  to  settle  it.  The  men 
will  then  be  reinstated  on  their  own  terms 
with  full  back  pay  for  the  time  they  have 
been  idle.  The  North  Star  wants  no 
hardships  to  come  to  its  men  out  of  this 
incident.  And,  if  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Slack, 
M.  P.,  is  then  still  president  of  the  com- 
pany, he  shall  have  the  full  credit  for 
making  the  magnanimous  settlement." 

Slack's  face  brightened.  "I  begin  to  see 
the  light,"  he  acknowledged. 

"And  the  object?" 

"Yes.  This  strike  will  preclude  delivery 
of  the  poles  at  Nannabijou  Bay  to  the 
Kam  City  Company's  mills  in  time  for 
them  to  live  up  to  their  agreement  with 
the  government." 

"And  they'd  thus  automatically  forfeit 
their  rights  on  the  Nannabijou  Limits," 
added  Acey  Smith;  but  the  queer,  half- 
pitying  ghost  of  a  smile  that  flickered  at 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  escaped  the  pol- 
itician. 

"I  see,  I  see,"  reiterated  Slack,  "and, 
by  virtue  of  that  rider  in  the  government 
contract,  the  limits  would  be  returned  to 
us  on  the  terms  of  our  old  tender  with  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  completion  of 
our  mill.    Great  Soott,  that  would  mean 
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too  that  the  Kam  City  people  would  have 
a  usele.s8  mill  on  their  hands  they'd  be 
forced  to  turn  over  to  the  North  Star  at 
its  own  price.  That's  strategy  for  you, 
with  a  vengeance!" 

"Good!"  Acey  Smith's  approval  came 
with  a  sardonic  chuckle.  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  International  Investment 
Corporation  and  the  Kam  City  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  Company  make  the  same  wild 
deduction.s  that  you  do.  Slack." 

Slack  blanched  under  the  rebuff. 
"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  he  cried. 

"Ju.st  this,"  replied  the  other.  "Do 
you  think  the  North  Star  would  allow 
this  tremendous  issue  to  depend  on  such 
an  obvious  and  clumsy  piece  of  trickery? 
Why,  man,  the  Kam  City  Company 
would  have  legal  redress  whereby  they 
could  force  us  to  settle  the  strike  and  live 
up  to  our  delivery  contract  in  less  than  a 
week's  time." 

"Then  what  on  earth  is  the  object  of 
the  strike?" 

"It's  a  blind — lo  hide  the  real  coup." 

"And  the  real  coup?" 

"One  individual  could  answer  that 
question — .1.  C.  X." 

Slack  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he 
blurted  rather  than  asked:  "Tell  me,  as 
man  to  man,  Smith,  are  you  J.  C.  X.?" 

"I  have  wondered  that  you  did  not  ask 
me  that  before,"  returned  the  superin- 
tendent quietly.  "I  can  inform  you,  as 
man  to  man,  /  am  not  J.  C.  X.  " 

"But  come,  Mr.  Slack,"  he  urged  next 
moment.  "We're  wasting  time,  and  I 
have  yet  some  things  to  attend  to  before 
I  catch  the  train  east.  What  answer  do  I 
send  from  you  to  J.  C.  X.  regarding  those 
last  instructions?" 

"Tell  him  they  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter,"  admonished  the  president. 

Acey  Smith  extended  his  hand.  "I  con- 
gratulate you,  J.  J.,"  he  offered. 

"Hold  on.  Smith,"  called  Slack  as  the 
other  turned  to  leave.  "Wait  until  I  get 
my  coat  and  hat,  and  I'll  be  with  you." 

He  went  to  a  locker  for  the  articles  of 
Wear.  "We'll  slip  over  to  the  club  and 
have  dinner  together,"  he  suggested. 
"You'll  have  lots  of  time  to — " 

There  was  an  eerie  emptiness  to  the 
ring  of  his  voice  in  the  room.  He  whirled 
with  the  sentence  uncompleted. 

Acey  Smith  was  gone. 

Slack  shrugged  uncomfortably.  "Van- 
ished," he  muttered.  "I  can  almost 
fancy  a  faint  smell  of  brimstone  fumes 
hangs  about  the  place." 

CHAPTER    XVI 
A   Hoax   That   Proved   A   Boomerang 

DON'T  go  away  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Hammond." 

Hammond,  watching  the  police  with 
Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs  as  their  captive 
disappear  up  the  street,  turned  to  see 
Martin  Winch,  the  lawyer,  hurry  to  his 
desk  telephone. 

"One-0-Two-Seven,  North,"  he  called. 
"Bairdwell  and  Simms? — Could  I  speakto 
Mr.  Simms? — Hello,  Simms,  Martin 
Winch  of  Winch,  Stanton  and  Reid 
speaking — Simms,  would  you  care  to 
handle  a  police  court  case  for  us? — Yes, 
right  away,  if  we  can  arrange  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  for  this  afternoon — It's 
a  client  of  ours,  Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs — 
Some  trivial  charge,  yes — What  we  want 
is  to  get  bail  arranged,  but  there  are 
reasons  why  we  can't  very  well  be  identi- 
fied with  the  case  just  for  the  present — 
Will  explain  all  that  when  I  see  you — 
Could  you  slip  over  to  the  district,  police 
court  right  now — Hold  things  until  I  get 
there  with  the  bondsmen — That's  very 
decent  of  you,  Simms,  thank  you." 

"We're  bound  for  the  police  station," 
Winch  explained  as  he  hustled  Hammond 
down  the  stairs  to  the  street  and  into  his 
car  at  the  curb.  "It  might  be  essential  to 
have  you  there,  but  whatever  occurs  keep 
a  still  mouth  unless  I  tell  you.  Simms  will 
do  all  the  talking  that  is  necessary." 

On  the  way  Winch  stopped  opposite 
the  entrance  to  a  business  block,  and, 
leaving  Hammond  in  the  car,  hustled  up- 
stairs. Presently,  he  returned  with  two 
other  men  who  jumped  into  the  rear  seat 
of  the  car  and  Winch  started  the  machine 
without  taking  time  to  introduce  them  to 
Hammond. 

Winch  led  the  way  into  the  district 
magistrate's  office,  where  Rev.  Nathan 
Stubbs  was  already  arraigned  before  the 
magistrate.  The  two  mounted  police 
were  swearing  out  papers  for  his  incarcer- 
ation on  a  nominal  charge  of  vagrancy. 
Winch  motioned  Hammond  to  a  seat  in 
the  rear  of  the  auditorium  and  sat  down 


beside  him,  while  the  two  strangers  whom 
Hammond  surmised  were  the  bonds- 
men, went  on  up  and  inside  the  rail, 
where  they  were  met  by  a  sleek-looking 
young  man,  who,  he  knew, must  be  Simms. 
The  prisoner  straightened  and  a  distinct 
look  of  relief  came  over  his  face. 

It  was  all  very  formal,  very  monoton- 
ous, as  preliminary  hearings  usually  are. 
There  was  very  little  talking,  and  most  of 
it  in  an  undertone  that  didn't  carry  to  the 
point  where  Hammond  and  Winch  were 
sitting.  The  most  audible  sound  was  the 
scratching  of  the  magistrate's  pen.  Fi- 
nally it  cea.sed,  bail  was  put  up  and  the 
magistrate  announced  the  case  adjourned 
until  the  following  morning. 

Winch  asked  Hammond  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment and  went  forward  and  joined  the 
group  around  the  accused,  who  was  now 
temporarily  a  free  man  on  one  thousand 
dollars  security  put  up  by  the  two  stran- 
gers. Hammond  had  no  doubts  it  was 
Winch  that  supplied  the  collateral. 

The  magistrate  arose  from  his  desk  and 
with  customary  abruptness  the  court- 
room cleared.  Winch,  Simms,  Rev. 
Nathan  Stubbs  and  the  two  bondsmen 
hurried  away  through  a  side  door.  Ham- 
mond found  himself  alone. 

He  was  about  to  go  in  search  of  Winch 
when  the  latter  appeared  at  the  public 
entrance.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Hamimond,"  he  apologized.  "In  my 
haste  to  get  this  beastly  matter  straight- 
ened out,  I  had  forgotten  about  you  for 
the  moment.  As  it  happened  we  did  not 
need  you,  and  I've  got  to  leave  you  to 
your  own  resources  for  a  little  while. 

"Could  you  come  up  to  my  office,  say 
in  an  hour?"  Winch  looked  at  his  watch. 
"It's  almost  five  now.  Come  up  at  six. 
You  can't  get  back  to  the  limits  now  until 
to-mofrow  morning  at  the  earliest,  and  it 
is  extremely  important  I  should  have  a 
talk  to  you  before  you  go." 

The  arrangement  did  not  appeal  as  any 
too  attractive  to  the  young  man,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  what  happened  at  his  af- 
ternoon interview  with  the  lawyer,  but  he 
promised  to  abide  by  it. 

AT  THE  appointed  time  Hammond 
went  up  to  the  legal  offices  of  Winch, 
Stanton  and  Reid.  An  impatient-looking 
young  male  clerk  was  standing  by  the 
outer  rail  with  hat  and  coat  on  ready  to 
leave.  The  balance  of  the  office  staff  had 
departed. 

"Mr.  Winch  is  engaged  just  now,"  said 
the  clerk,  "but  he  left  word  for  you  to  wait 
here.  'He  will  call  you  when  he  is  ready." 
Having  delivered  his  message,  the  youth 
pushed  through  the  double  doors  and 
raced  downstairs  three  steps  at  a  time. 

The  door  of  Winch's  office  opened,  and 
Winch,  poking  his  head  out,  called: 
"Come  in,  Mr.  Hammond." 

Hammond  crossed  the  threshold  and 
drew  back  in  amazement.  Standing  by 
Winch's  desk  was  a  tall  man,  iron-grey  of 
hair  with  a  keen  face  and  deepset,  piercing 
dark  eyes. 

/( was  Norman  T.Gildersleevel 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hammond?" 
Mr.  Gildersleeve  greeted  the  young  rnan 
quietly,  extending  his  hand.  "You. 
weren't  quite  prepared  to  m.eet  me  here?" 

"Scarcely,  Mr.  Gildersleeve,  but — " 
Hammond  was  regaining  his  composure — 
"I've  become  quite  used  to  running  into 
the  unexpected  since  I  parted  with  you  on 
the  night  of  September  the  twenty-third." 

Gildersleeve  smiled.  "Quite  so,  quite 
so,"  he  agreed.  "However,  we've  de- 
cided to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the 
missing  details  that  have  been  baffling 
you,  Mr.  Ham.mond,  though  I  must  con- 
fess that  there  are  a  few  things  that  we 
would  like  to  know  more  about  ourselves. 
Later  on — " 

"Yes,  at  the  club,  after  dinner,"  briskly 
cut  in  Martin  Winch.  "You  and  Mr. 
Hammond  can  get  together  in  a  side  room 
and  thresh  the  whole  thing  out.  We'd 
better  hurry  over  if  we  don't  wish  to  be 
locked  out  of  the  cafe." 

They  departed  in  Winch's  car.  At  the 
City  Club,  Norman  T-  Gildersleeve's 
appearance  created  no  sudden  sensation 
among  the  scattered  few  that  were  pres- 
ent. Apparently,  the  New  York  capital- 
ist was  not  readily  recognized,  though  his 
picture  had  appeared  many  times  in  the 
papers  since  his  disappearance.  Hon. 
J.  J.  Slack,  M.  P.,  who  was  a  late  arrival, 
alone  picked  him  out.  Slack  came 
striding  over  to  the  table  where  Gilder- 
sleeve, Winch  and  Hammond  sat  awaiting  ^ 
their  order. 

"As  I  live,"  he  cried,  "if  it  isn't  Norman  j 
Gildersleeve  in  the  flesh!" 
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"Hush,"  admonished  Gildersleeve  in  an 
undertone  as  the  other  gripped  his  hand. 
"I  am  anxious  for  this  matter  to  slip  over 
with  as  little  notoriety  as  possible." 

"But  you've  already  got  all  the  notor- 
iety that's  coming  to  you,"  laughed  Slack. 
"The  papers  have  been  full  of  nothing 
else  since  you  dropped  out  of  sight.  Where 
have  you  been?" 

Gildersleeve  ignored  the  question. 
"Now  that  I'm  back,"  he  remarked,  "I'm 
anxious  to  see  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  get 
under  way  in  time.  By  the  way,  Slack, 
how  is  the  North  Star  getting  on  with  the 
poles?" 

"Swimmingly,  swimmingly,"  repeated 
the  politician.  "Nannabijou  Bay  is 
jammed  almost  to  the  last  inch  with 
timber.  Away  over  the  contract  cut,  I 
believe." 

"That's    fine.     How  about  dehvery?" 

"Starts  next  week,  soon  as  we  get  the 
last  of  our  dredging  contracts  off  our 
hands,"  replied  Slack.  "We'll  have  our 
whole  fleet  of  equipment  on  the  job." 

"Then  there's  nothing  in  this  talk  that 
is  going  arourtd  of  a  strike  among  your 
tugmen?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,"  emphatically 
assured  Slack.  "The  North  Star  never 
had  a  strike  in  its  history.  The  men 
tried  to  put  up  a  bluff  of  going  out,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  nest  of  agitators,  but 
they'll  never  go  out — they  know  better 
than  to  try  any  of  that  stuff  on  us.  See 
you  later,  Gildersleeve." 

Gildersleeve's  eyes  trailed  after  Slack's 
retreating  figure  in  a  fixed,  hard  glitter. 
"When  Ananias  quit  the  job,  he  never 
dreamed  he  would  have  so  illustrious  a 
successor,"  he  commentedgrimly.  "Slack's 
one  grand  qualification  for  the  presidency 
of  the  North  Star  is  his  magnificent  abil- 
ity as  an  unmitigated  liar." 

The  meal  progressed  in  comparative 
silence.  It  was  after  they  had  retired  to 
the  privacy  of  aside  room  that  Hammond, 
prompted  by  curiosity  he  had  until  now 
curbed,  asked  casually:  "By  the  way, 
Mr.  Winch,  what  became  of  the  camp 
preacher  you  bailed  out  this  afternoon — 
the  Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs?" 

Winch  looked  at  Gildersleeve  and  they 
both  smiled  cynically.  "He  has  dis- 
appeared— vanished  in  thin  air,  as  you 
might  say,"  enlightened  Winch. 

"And  left  you  in  the  air  with  bail?" 

"It  was  cheap  to  lose  him  at  any  price," 
spoke  up  Gildersleeve  with  a  frown.  "He 
was  through  with  his  job — and  damned 
good  riddance!" 

HAMMOND  began  to  see  the  drift  of 
things.  "So  the  preacher  was  a  de- 
tective in  your  employ?"  he  surmised. 

"Exactly — and  you  were  sent  out  there 
as  a  foil  to  keep  them  guessing,"  replied 
Gildersleeve.  "He  went  in  the  guise  of 
preacher  because  it  was  the  easiest  role  to 
get  away  with  without  suspicion,  every 
sort  of  preacher  being  allowed  the  run  of 
the  camps  on  account  of  some  eccentric 
whim  of  th?  superintendent." 

"And  your  disappearance  was — also  a 
blind?" 

"You've  got  the  idea'.  I  told  Slack  just 
now  I  was  on  a  hunting  trip,  which  was 
true— except  that  I  was  hunting  inside  in- 
formation, not  moose.  To  make  abso- 
lutely sure  of  no  leaks.  Winch  here  was  the 
only  one  in  the  plot  with  me.  The  arrest 
of  the  bogus  preacher  might  have  been  a 
costly  blunder  if  we  hadn't  got  him  out 
before  his  identity  was  discovered." 

"How  did  they  get  the  charge  of  vag- 
rancy against  him?" 

"The  Lord  only  knows.  Smith  and  the 
gang  of  crooks  who  use  him  as  a  crafty, 
unscrupulous  tool  in  their  nefarious 
enterprises  seem  to  have  even  the  police 
of  the  country  in  their  power.  At  any 
rate,  Stubbs  was  arrested  on  a  nominal 
charge  of  vagrancy,  but  ostensibly  for 
some  unnamed  crime  he  was  supposed  to 
have  committed  on  the  limits. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hammond,"  continued  the 
head  of  the  International  Investment 
Corporation,  "I  think  I'd  better  be  a 
little  more  explicit  about  matters  before  I 
come  to  a  new  proposal  I  have  to  make  to 
you.  You  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
the  facts  in  connection  with  the  previous 
struggle  between  the  Kam  City  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  Company,  of  which  my  corp- 
oration is  the  parent,  and  the  North 
Star  Towing  and  Contracting  Company, 
are  you  not — how  we  succeeded  in  getting 
the  rights  on  the  limits  this  October, 
pending  the  opening  of  our  mill?" 

Hammond  nodded.  "One  way  and 
another  I  have  picked  up  a  fairly  good 
notion  of  the  situation,"  he  affirmed. 

"What  you  may  not  know."  continued 


the  other,  "is  that  a  former  Canadian 
company,  of  which  I  was  the  head,  was 
behind  many  of  the  rival  enterprises  which 
tried  to  fight  the  North  Star  in  this  coun- 
try and  failed.  In  fact,  we,  the  pioneers 
in  development  work  on  the  North  Shore, 
were  actually  driven  out  by  the  North 
Star,  whose  crafty,  underhand  methods 
and  strange  power  over  the  ruling  author- 
ities in  government  circles  made  it  im- 
possible to  meet  them  in  a  fair  fight.  I 
was  a  heavy  loser  through  those  ventures, 
and,  I  may  tell  you  that  millions  are  at 
stake  in  this  present  undertaking  pro- 
jected to  break  the  backbone  of  the  slimy 
North  Star  outfit. 

"But  we  got  the  edge  on  them  this  tirne 
from  the  start — and  we  intend  to  keep  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  no  illusions  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  North  Star  since  the 
screws  were  put  down  tight  on  them  by 
the  new  provincial  government.  I  knew 
if  there  was  a  loop-hole  through  which 
they  could  slip  to  prevent  delivery  of 
poles  to  our  mill  in  time  to  allow  of  opera- 
tion on  the  date  fixed  in  our  agreement 
with  the  government  that  they  would 
take  full  advantage  of  it. 

"Early  last  .June  I  placed  several  secret 
agents  in  one  guise  and  another  in  the 
North  Star's  camps,  keeping  close  tab 
on  operations  and  sending  in  regular 
reports.  They  could  discover  no  grounds 
for  suspecting  trickery,  however,  except 
that  the  superintendent,  A.  C.  Smith,  was 
inaccessible  and  his  comings  and  goings 
in  the  camp  were  as  mysterious  as  the  man 
himself. 

"Then  one  day,  toward  the  latter  end 
of  the  summer,  all  our  secret  agents,  who 
had  secured  positions  as  clerks,  cookees 
and  lumberjacks,  were  summarily  dis- 
missed and  given  twenty-four  hours  to  get 
off  the  limits—all  with  the  exception  of 
an  expert  ex-secret  service  man  from 
Chicago,  who  kept  his  place  in  the  camp 
as  a  consumptive  landscape  artist,  Arnold 
by  name.  Arnold  made  the  discovery 
that  there  was  some  secret  rendezvous 
up  in  the  hill  known  as  the  Cup  of  Nan- 
nabijou, to  which  he  was  convinced  Acey 
Smith  repaired,  though  he  was  never 
able  to  trace  him  there.  He  further  had  a 
theory  that  the  unknown  powers  behind 
the  North  Star  were  kept  in  touch  with 
affairs  through  a  wireless  plant  secreted 
in  the  Cup. 

THAT  was  the  last  report  we  received 
from  Arnold.  News  afterward  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  that  Arnold's  hat 
had  been  found  floating  in  a  creek  up  on 
the  hill,  and  it  was  surmised  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  rapids  of  the  creek  and  was 
dashed  to  death. 

"Arnold,  however,  eventually  turned 
up,  ahve,  in  Chicago,  and  later  came  to 
my  office  in  New  York.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was  he  had  been  waylaid  on  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  overpowered  and  drug- 
ged while  he  was  endeavoring  to  find  the 
entrance  to  the  Cup.  He  recovered  con- 
sciousness in  the  room  of  a  waterfront 
hotel  in  this  city,  where  he  found  on  the 
dresser  a  parcel  and  a  bulky  envelope. 
The  parcel  contained  the  loose  cash  he 
had  in  his  pockets  when  attacked,  his 
watch,  fountain  pen  and  a  new  hat  similar 
to  the  one  that  fell  off  his  head  into  the 
creek  during  his  struggle  with  unknown 
assailants.  In  the  envelope  were  all  the 
pencilled  notes  he  had  made  and  secreted 
under  the  floor  of  his  shack,  and  under  the 
envelope  he  found  a  railway  time-table 
with  the  connections  between  Kam  City 
and  Chicago  under-scored.  Arnold  was 
quite  disconcerted  with  the  way  they  did 
things  in  Canada,  and  he  took  the  ob- 
vious hint  and  returned  to  Chicago. 

"All  this  made  it  the  more  imperative 
that  I  place  someone  on  the  limits  who 
could  get  to  the  bottom  of  what  coup  the 
North  Star  was  planning.  I  decided  to 
come  North  myself  to  keep  in  close  touch. 
In  order  to  put  our  rivals  and  their  spies 
off  the  scent  and  lend  them  a  false  notion 
of  security,  I  planned  to  suddenly  dis- 
appear off  the  train  before  it  reached 
Kam  City.  Winch  was  not  to  'discover' 
this  until  the  following  morning  and  then 
see  that  my  remarkabledisappearancewas 
given  the  widest  possible  publicity  in  the 
newspapers. 

"It  was  while  on  the  way  to  Kam  City 
that  I  was  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  foil  for  the  camp  prea- 
cher in  his  work — someonewhose  entrance 
into  the  camps  at  about  the  same  time  as 
himself  would  arouse  Acey  Smith's  curio- 
sity and  suspicion  and  keep  him  for  a 
time  off  the  right  track.  I  talked  the  plan 
over  with  Winch,  and  the  result  was  we 
engaged  you. 
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deserves  one 


OVER    three    million    motorists    have    purchased    this 
famous  instrument  and  we  have  never  heard  of  a  dis- 
satisfied user. 

The  BOYCE  MOTO-METER  prevents  costly  repairs  by  in- 
dicating approaching  motor  trouble  in  ample  time  to  avoid 
it,  and  adds  thousands  of  miles  to  the  life  of  your  car. 

The  more  you  ^now  about  your  car,  the  more  you  need  this 
instrument. 

The  BOYCE  MOTO-METER,  as  its  history  shows,  is  the 
best  buy  of  all  motor  accessories. 

Your  car  deserves  one  today — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 
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"Your  Car  Deserves  One" 


Your   Garage    or    dealer 

carries  the 
BOYCE  MOTO-METER 
in  stock,  or  can  quickly 
obtain  one  for  you. 

Seven  Models: 
$2.50  to  $15.00 

Trade  with  the  dealer  who 
offers  service.  Loo\jor  the 
BOYCE  MOTO-METER 
Service  Sign. 

The  instrument  shown  on  the  right 
is  the  Standard  Model.  Recom- 
mended for  use  on  all  high  grade 
cars. 
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For  those  Who  Care  for  Children 

Most  people  love  children,  but  even  love  and  affection  cannot  always 
take  the  place  of  knowledge.  The  indulgences  that  many  people  give 
out  of  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  are  often  the  surest  way  of  doing 
an   injury. 

In  the  succeeding  three  issues  Dr.  Alan  Brown,  the  noted  Child 
Specialist  of  Toronto,  will  discuss  the  care  of  children,  dealing  with 
this  large  subject  from  all  angles. 

Dr.  Alan  Brown  studied  under  the  well-known.  Dr.  Emmett  Holt, 
probably  the  most  noted  authority  on  child  welfare  on  the  continent,  if 
not  in  the  world,  and  Dr.  Brown  in  the  last  dozen  years  has  himself 
achieved  a  position  little  short  of  his  great  teacher. 

Watch  for  this  series  of  articles  commencing  October  1.  They  are 
the  most  notable  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  Child  Welfare  that 
has  been  published  in  many  a  day. 


The  BroeJ-y.tpot    hal  for  ladies  {illustrated  above)  is  particularly  attractive 

The  Brock  Hat  Leads 

in  style,  in  quality  and  in  nicety  of  finish.     Any  leading  shop  will 
fit  you  with  a  Brock  to  harmonize  with  your  new  suit  or  overcoat. 
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THE  WOLTHAUSEN  HAT  CORPORATION  LTD. 


"Now  there  was  no  absolute  certainty 
that  Slack  would  take  any  cognizance  of 
my  re(4ue.st  to  find  you  a  job  on  the  limits, 
and  possibly  less  that  Aeey  Smith  would 
take  you  on,  even  if  he  did,  but  I  built  on 
their  curiosity  being  so  aroused  that  they 
would  employ  you  just  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  what  you  were  sent  there  for. 
Your  entire  ignorance  of  any  definite  ob- 
ject on  the  limits  would,  I  conjectured, 
further  baffle  Smith.  In  the  meantime, 
while  his  suspicions  were  focussed  on  you, 
Stubbs  was  to  get  in  his  good  work.  The 
result  up  to  the  time  of  your  leaving  the 
limits  and  Stubbs'  arrest  was  eminently 
satisfactory." 

"You  think  my  leaving  precipitated 
Stubbs  into  trouble  then?"  asked  Ham- 
mond. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  replied 
Gildersleeve.  "Stubbs  at  the  last  minute 
tried  to  prevent  your  getting  on  the  tug 
before  it  left,  but  that  wasn't  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  arrest.  However,  you  both 
did  well  to  stay  out  there  as  long  as  you 
did.  We  discovered  the  North  Star's  plot 
to  prevent  delivery  of  the  poles  in  time  to 
frustrate  it,  we  hope." 

"The  strike?" 

"You've  guessed  it.  And  the  strike,  as 
you  have  likely  further  surmised,  has  been 
cunningly  engineered  by  the  North  Star 
principals  themselves;  though,  mind  you, 
that  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  prove 
and  a  dangerous  statement  to  make  pub- 
licly." 

"But,"  contended  Hammond,  "the 
North  Star  must  have  known  that,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  you  could 
bring  government  pressure  to  bear  to  force 
them  to  settle  the  strike  and  deliver  the 
poles  as  per  contract." 

TRUE,  but  therein  lay  the  very  ad- 
vantage of  our  knowledge  in  ad- 
vance they  were  bringing  this  strike  on," 
explained  the  other.  "We  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  get  in  private  touch  with  the 
attorney-general,  as  well  as  the  minister 
of  forests  and  mines,  so  that  the  minute 
the  strike  breaks  a  fiat  will  come  through 
ordering  the  North  Star  to  submit  their 
strike  to  a  swift  arbitration.  We  did  not 
suppose  the  North  Star  was  relying  on  the 
strike  alone  to  tie  up  delivery,  but  took  it 
as  a  means  to  another  end,  which,  un- 
doubtedly was  to  have  the  plants  in  their 
various  tugs  blown  up  and  disabled.  The 
blame  would  be  laid  at  the  door  of  extre- 
mists among  the  strikers  and  they  would 
thus  be  so  crippled  they  could  not  move  a 
pole  from  the  limits  to  get  our  mills  run- 
ning on  time. 

'  "But  we  took  care  of  that  part  of  it," 
continued  Gildersleeve.  "We  got  the 
mounted  police  on  the  job  of  watching 
not  only  the  booms  at  the  limits,  but  the 
North  Star's  waterfront  property  in  this 
city  as  well.  Incidentally,  to  make 
doubly  sure  of  not  being  trapped,  we 
wired  Duluth  to  have  tugs  and  equip-- 
ment  ready  to  send  over  to  us  on  a  mom- 
ent's notice." 

"You  know  that  Acey  Smith  is  leaving 
for  Montreal  tonight?"  asked  Hammond. 
"We  do,"  said  Gildersleeve.  "The 
superintendent  took  care  to  have  that 
generally  noised  about;  there's  even  an 
item  in  both  local  papers  to-night  about 
his  trip.  It  has  never  been  Acey  Smith's 
habit  to  advertise  his  personal  move- 
ments, so  we  can  discount  that  as  another 
'red  herring'  drawn  over  the  trail.  Just 
the  same  we  have  two  detectives  shadow- 
ing the  pulp  camp  superintendent's  move- 
ents." 

Hammond  had  to  smile  over  the  idea. 
"Might  as  well  send  two  men  to  shadow  a 
timber    wolf,"    he    observed    ironically. 
"Or  the  Devil  himself,"  agreed  Gilder- 
sleeve.    "However,  I  don't  think  there's 


much  to  worry  about  in  that  direction. 
Now  we've  come  to  a  matter  that  I 
would  like  to  talk  overwith  you  privately, 
Mr.  Hammond  -if  Mr.  Winch  doesn't 
mind." 

"Not  the  least,"  said  Winch.  "If  you 
think  you'll  not  be  over-long  I'll  wait  for 
you  in  the  rotunda,  Norman." 

"We'll  not  be  long,  Martin,"  he  was 
assured  by  Gildersleeve. 

"'TPHERE  are  two  loose  ends  out  at 
•*•  those  camps  I  want  to  have  cleared 
up  right  away,"  briskly  opened  Gilder- 
sleeve when  the  door  closed  behind  Winch. 
"The  one  is  what  the  North  Star  has  hid- 
den up  in  the  Cup  of  Nannabijou,  and 
the  other  is  the  purpose  of  that  girl  stay- 
ing out  on  Amethyst  Island." 

Hammond  started.  "You  mean  Miss 
Stone?" 

"Yes.  The  fact  that  you  got  on  intim- 
ate terms  with  her  should  be  a  very  valu- 
able asset  to  us.  I  suppose  you've 
guessed  that  Stubbs  was  the  one  who  so 
cleverly  brought  about  your  meeting  with 
her?" 

"No,  I  had  not  guessed  it." 
"H'm — well!     Let's  get  to  the   point, 
Mr.  Hammond:  What  all  did  you  find  out 
from  her?" 

"Please  be  a  little  more  explicit,  Mr. 
Gildersleeve:  Just  what  are  you  driving 
at?" 

"I'm  sorry.  I  may  not  have  made  my- 
self quite  clear.  Just  what  is  her  little 
part  in  the  mystery  out  at  the  limits?" 

Hammond  suppressed  his  irritation. 
"Miss  Stone  has  absolutely  no  connection 
with  the  North  Star's  intrigues;  of  that  I 
am  certain,"  he  replied  emphatically. 
"She  is  as  much  mystified,  I  am  sure,  by 
the  strange  occurrences  at  the  limits  as  we 
have  been." 

"She  hypnotized  you  into  believing 
that?"  There  was  a  politely  shaded  sneer 
in  Gildersleeve's  tone.  "Now  see  here, 
Hammond,  you  must  remember  we  are 
dealing  with  the  cleverest  cSterie  of  arch 
crooks  on  the  American  continent.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  finer  arts  of  intrigue  and 
blackmail  they  have  not  practised  in  the 
past  to  gain  their  ends.  They  have  never 
had  equals  for  cunning  and  resourceful- 
ness. 

"Such  precedent  alone,"  he  pointed 
out,  "should  warn  us  that  that  girl  with 
her  pretty  face  has  been  introduced  at 
this  particular  juncture  with  a  purpose,  if 
I  hadn't  deeper  reasons  for  conviction  in 
the  matter.  My  proposal  therefore  is  that 
you  go  back  to  the  limits,  further  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Stone  and 
find  out  as  quickly  as  possible  for  your 
own  benefit  as  well  as  ours  aH  you  can 
about  her  in  that  direction." 

Hammond  had  risen.  "I  think  we  may 
as  well  break  off  all  our  connection  rig)  • 
now,  Mr.  Gildersleeve,"  he  said  coidh . 
"I  am  going  back  to  the  limits;  but -this 
time  let  it  be  understood  I'm  going  to  be 
responsible  to  no  one  but  myself." 

Gildersleeve  at  a  glance  took  in  the  de- 
termination written  in  the  young  man's 
face.  "I  see — I  see,"  he  muttered  signif- 
icantly. "Well,  in  that  case,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond— can  we  expect  you  to  respect  our 
previous  confidences?" 

"So  far  as  it  may  be  honorable  and 
lawful  to  do  so,  yes." 

Somehow  Hammond  sensed  that  reply 
rankled  Gildersleeve,  but  the  latter  re- 
sponded, almost  suavely:  "Very  well 
then,  call  around  at  Winch's  office  in  the 
morning  and  there'll  be  a  cheque  waiting 
you  to  cover  payment  for  your  services 
to  date  according  to  our  contract.  Good- 
night!" 

He  held  the  door  for  Hammond  to  pass 
out. 

To  be  Continued 
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yawns  widely  and  guesses    that    he   will 
turn  in.       So  will   I. 

TPHE  fingers  of  two  hands  count  the 
-1  number  of  days  to  land ,  .  .  and  then, 
New  Zealand.  To-day,  there  is  a  long, 
heavy  swell,  but  not  a  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face. Great  clouds  drift  across  the  sky, 
turning  the  blue  of  the  ocean  to  violet 
and  white.  Shoals  of  flying-fish  leap  into 
view,  leaving  a  wake  of  glittering  drops  as 
they  skim  the  rollers  and  disappear  with 
an  audible  plop. 

Peaceful  though  the  long  voyage  has 
been,  all  hands  begin  to  feel  the  strain  of 


endless  days  at  sea.  There  is  an  almost 
imperceptible  curtness  of  reply — an  in- 
voluntary resort  to  taciturnity.  The 
evening  gatherings  in  the  cabin  of  Fahie, 
the  Third  Engineer,  are  more  welcome 
events  than  even  at  first.  The  grama- 
phone  has  grown  serious.  Caruso  has  his 
innings  and  "Nobody's  Baby"  is  tucked 
away  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

All  sailors  have  a  streak  of  melancholy. 
Perhaps  it  is  engendered  by  lonely  sea- 
nights  or  by  long  separation  from  homes, 
families  and  the  things  that  most  men 
count  worthwhile.  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
can  drop  trivialities  and  enter  without 
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effort  into  discussion  of  subjects  which  no 
landsman  would  dare  to  approach  without 
preliminary  meditation. 

Ask  a  sailor  what  he  thinks  of  the  here- 
after. Mention  international  problems 
that  vex  the  diplomatists  of  the  world. 
Enter  upon  nature — psychic  research — 
what  makes  good  music — God's  artistry 
in  the  sea  and  sky  about  him.  Here  you 
will  get  no  ponderous  assumption  of  know- 
ledge culled  froni  the  printed  opinions  and 
conclusions  of  other  men.  Instead,  you 
will  be  given  simple  words  which  will  con- 
vey to  you  like  large  distinct  type,  ideas 
that  hit  at  the  root  of  the  thing  you  wish 
to  know.  There  will  be  an  unconscious 
earnestness  of  reply,  and  a  conviction  of 
the  verities  of  life,  born  of  solitary  night- 
watches  under  the  stars  and  the  swinging 
sky  and  of  communion  with  the  direct  and 
goodly  things  of  earth.  Solitude  is  the 
womb  of  thought. 

We  begin  to  have  mental  pictures  of 
cool,  green  shores,  stable  footing  and  fra- 
grant smells.  There  is  that  in  the  thought 
to  make  the  heart  leap. 

Tobacco  issue  tonight!  Are  you  fed  up 
with  caviare,  cabarets,  motoring  and  the 
roof  garden?  Have  the  amenities  of  life 
ashore  lost  their  charm?  Does  it  take  the 
unusual — the  bizarre — to  arouse  your 
jaded  mind  to  interest?  Come  with  me 
around  a  corner  of  the  deck-house.  Sit  on 
the  rim  of  that  hatch  and  receive  a 
lesson  in  contentment.  Realise  how  hap- 
piness may  come  from  little  things. 

A  broad  shaft  of  light  from  the  open 
store-room  door  lights  upon  a  number  and 
variety  of  forms.  They  are  burly  Scots 
and  English  firemen,  tall  Newfoundland 
sailors,  and  brown-skinned  natives  of  the 
middle-East;  Joseph  Hassan,  the  Egyp- 
tian; Ali  Ahmed,  from  Aden;  Peter  Alex, 
friend  of  Hassan,  and  ex-Canadian  soldier 
also  from  the  sunny  land  of  the  Pharaohs; 
and  the  squirming,  half-naked  person  of 
Nago  Pitchy,  a  son  of  Ceylon,  who  is  a 
startling  combination  of  smiles,  wriggles 
and  glistening  brown  skin. 

Watch  them— white  men  and  brown — 
as  they  step  up  to  the  counter  behind 
which  sits  the  Chief  Steward,  and  receive 
the  issue  of  tobacco  or  cigarettes.  Note 
the  varying  signatures  on  the  Steward  s 
book  as  each  man  writes  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  amount  drawn.  Here  is  the 
broad  sweep  of  a  "Glasgae"  hand — a  bit 
irregular,  perhaps,  but  put  down  with  a 
Scotsman's  directness;  there,  the  more 
hasty  but  better  formed  letters  of  a  care- 
ful Englishman — with,  now  and  then,  a 
name  which  shows  schooling  and  which 
might  tell  a  tale  or  two.  Observe  the 
abrupt  turns  and  angles  of  the  Canadian 
sailor — a  chirography  which  hints  of  well- 
filled  days,  a  careless  heart  and  no 
thought  for  the  morrow;  nextisAli  Ahmed 
his  (X)  mark,  then  the  weird  and  wonder- 
ful printing  of  Nago  Pitchy.  Nago's 
signature  generally  starts  off  with  a  small 
and  neatly  formed  "N",  but  the  succeed- 
ing letters,  swelling,  like  their  creator,  with 
pride  of  achievement,  inevitably  end  in 
occupancy  of  more  lines  than  fashion 
demands.  The  concluding  "Y",  particu- 
larly, is  a  marvel  of  fantasy.  Not  for 
wealth  would  Nago  let  other  than  him- 
self inscribe  his  name,  nor  would  he  be 
content  with  a  cross  and  a  touch  of  the 
pen.  To  sign  is  an  event  with  him;  a 
ceremony  to  be  attended  with  due  pomp 
and  appropriate  muscular  contortion  of 
the  tongue  and  cheek,  for  by  this  weekly 
ritual,  mark  you,  he  exhibits  and  main- 
tains his  superiority  over  his  envious- 
eyed  Eastern  brethren.  He  is  educated. 
He  can  print  his  name! 

The  Chief  Steward  is  responsible— with 
a  legion  of  other  things — for  the  correct 
keeping  of  the  tobacco  account.  The 
value  of  each  man's  issue  is  noted  and  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage  the  sum  is  totalled 
and  deducted  from  the  wages  due  him. 
By  this  system  a  steady  supply  of  tobacco 
is  assured  each  man  while  at  sea,  whether 
he  has  money  or  not.  In  port,  the  tobacco 
is  placed  under  bond,  not  to  be  opened 
again  until  the  vessel  is  clear  of  the  coast. 
The  efficacy  of  tobacco  in  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  was  established  be- 
■  yond  cavil  during  the  war.  Its  effect  is  as 
marked  on  the  conduct  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany at  .sea.  Its  judicious  distribution 
has  checked  many  an  embryo  row,  and  the 
satisfaction  which  its  use  dispenses  is 
evident,  as  men  of  the  fo'castle  lie  smok- 
ing about  the  hatches  during  their  watch 
below.  Those  out-stretched  forms  and 
thin  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  under  the 
broad  Southern  sky  denote  calm  con- 
tentment and  an  easy  mind. 

Roll     on.     New     Zealand! 


There  is  not  a  single  case  on  record 
over  a  period  of  14  years  where  the 
regular  use  of  The  Hoover  has 
harmed  a  rug 


"We  Always  Recommend  The  Hoover" 


The  best  authorities  on  the  proper  care  of 
floor  coverings  are  manufacturers  of  rugs 
and  carpets.  Tt  is  significant  that,  for  years, 
leading  firms  in  the  industry  have  strongly 
endorsed  The  Hoover.  Space  forbids  quot- 
ing them  all. 

The  makers  of  the  popular  BimdharWAtons, 
Hardwick  &  Magee  Co.,  Philadelphia,  state 
"We  always  recommend  The  Hoover  to  in- 
quiring customers."  Incidentally  this  prom- 
inent firm  has  itself  used  The  Hoover  for 
ten  years. 

The  makers  of  the  well  known  Hartford- 
Saxony  rugs,  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Co., 
New  York  City,  advise,  "We  consider  that  a 
brush  is  a  very  important  feature  of  a  suc- 
tion sweeper  and  fail  to  see  how  any  valid 
objection  can  be  raised  against  the  (Beating- 
Sweeping)  brush  used  in  The  Hoover.  Our 
opinion  is  that  The  Hoover  is  not  injurious 

The   Hoover   Suction   Sweeper 

Factory  and  General  Offi 


for  use  on  fine  Velvet,  Axminster,  Body 
Brussels  or  Wilton  rugs." 
H.  G.  Fetterolf  Company,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  Fetterolf  Quality  Wiltons, 
say:  "Many  times  during  the  past  year  we 
have  been  asked  to  give  advice  on  how  to 
take  care  of  Fetterolf  Quality  Wilton  Rugs. 
In  each  instance  we  have  recommended  the 
use  of  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper,  which 
we  believe  is  the  most  efficient  rug  cleaner 
on  the  market  today.  A  rug  free  from  dirt 
will  give  longer  service  and  wear.  That's 
why  we  recommend  The  Hoover." 
Have  an  immediate  free  home  demonstration 
of  The  Hoover  and  its  new  attachments. 
On  our  divided  payment  plan,  22c  a  day 
soon  pays  for  a  Hoover.  Write  for  names 
of  Authorized  Dealers— the  only  dealers 
licensed  to  demonstrate,  sell  and  service 
Hoovers  backed  by  our  Guarantee  Bond. 

Company   or   Canada,    Limited 

cos:  Hamilton,  Ontario 


//  BEATS'  '  as  it  Sweeps  — as  it  Cleans 


For  Nervous  Debility  and  Exhaustion 

'^-'"HORSFORD'S 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 


Soothing  to  "rajigcd  iicrvt^s,"  invigorating 
to  the  nervous  system.  A  hraln-refrfsl,- 
inR,  wholesome  tonic  that  aids  diRestion 
and  restores  physical  vigor.  At  all 
druggists. 


For  Fascinating  Eyes 

make  the  use  o{  'hAurine  a 
dailyhabit.  This  refreshing 

eye  lotion  soon  makci  eyes  cU-ur, 
Tsdiant,     beautiful  !        Harmlchs. 
■  i  Fnt"vahle.    Sold  hv  all  driiK«i--t!». 

I       1       //^   fo'f^'L^E.s 


James  A.  Cook  &.  Son  Limitod 

Commercial  Stationers 

Printers  Lithographers 

Account   Book  and    Loose   Leaf 

Manufacturers 
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The  right  start  in  sleep  is  made  with  the  choice  of  the  right 
sleeping  equipment. 

Start  with  the  Spring — the  foundation  for  the  mattress, 
the  support  for  the  body  with  its  spine  and  delicate  struc- 
ture of  spinal  nerves. 

Here,  as  in  all  problems  of  sleeping  equipment,  she  finds 
Simmons  ready  to  serve — with  Springs  built  for  sleep. 
Simmons  Springs  support  growing  spines  naturally,  ensure 
normal  circulation,  bringing  as  a  consequence  complete  re- 
laxation and  healthful  sleep. 

Springs  built  for  sleep — with  the  Simmons  responsibility. 

Responsibility  for  the  sleep  of  all  who  use  Simmons 
sleeping  equipment. 


Simmons  Crib — Design  246 

Steady,  noiseless — scientifically  built  for  sleep.    The  spring  supports  the 
spine  normally.   Baby  relaxes  into  healthful,  sound  sleep. 

Simmons  Springs — Built  for  Sleep     Simmons  Beds — Built  for  Sleep 
gi.SO  to  250.00  ?8.00  to  375.00 

Simmons  Mattresses— 5»t7« /or  Sleep— $10.00  to  360.00 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Simmons  Label  on  Bed,  Spring  and  Mattress  before  you 
buy — The  Simmons  Label  is  your  assurance  of  sleeping  equipment  built 
for  sleep.  All  genuine  Simmons  Beds,  Springs  and  Mattresses  have  it. 
No  others  have. 
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"Mejdemoiselles,"  he  said,  in  his  high, 
stilted  tones,  "on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  I  welcome  you  to  our  midst. 
We  appreciate  the  fact  of  your  coming. 
We  know  the  hardships  you  have  braved 
and  must  brave.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to 
carve  out  a  new  empire  in  a  wilderness. 
But  the  courage  you  have  shown  in  coming 
thus  far  is  evidence  that  you  will  V)e  fit 
companions  for  these  pioneers  who  wait  to 
greet  you.  It  is  evidence  that  from  you 
will  come  those  who  will  make  France 
glorious  in  this  new  world." 

With  the  gallantry  of  a  gentleman  of 
Old  France  he  reached  out  his  hand  to 
the  nearest  girl  and  helped  her  over  the 
ship's  side  to  the  quay. 

Old  Henri's  wife,  Natalie  Theriault, 
took  the  girls  in  her  charge.  She  was  to 
be  their  warden  until  the  morrow.  She 
led  them  volubly  up  the  hill,  past  the 
guard  of  honor,  to  the  governor's  house 
where  they  were  to  stay  for  tht  night. 
The  guard  fell  in  behind  them,  then  the 
settlers,  and  so  the  long  procession  wended 
its  way  up  the  hill,  through  the  town  to  the 
destination.  As  they  passed  the  church 
Father  Trouv6  was  standing  on  the  steps. 
He  raised  his  hands  in  blessing. 

At  five  o'clock  a  gun  from  the  fort 
boomed  out  again.  There  was  little  need 
for  the  signal  for  already  everyone  had 
gathered  in  the  square  within  the  stockade 
where  the  drawing  was  to  take  place.  The 
governor  came  out  from  the  guard-room, 
followed  by  Father  Trouve  and  Notary 
Le  Blanc.  He  took  his  place  at  the 
table  that  had  been  set  near  the  flag-pole, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  Notary  Le 
Blanc  placed  a  tin  box  full  of  paper  billets. 
A  hush  fell  over  the  assembly. 

"Geiitleroen,"  announced  the  Governor, 
solemnly,  "you  will  now  ^raw  lots  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement.  Each  man  will 
file  up  and  take  a  paper  from  this  box. 
He  will  then  hand  it  folded  to  Notary  Le 
Blanc  who  will  open  it  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  result.  As  there  are  only  thirty 
young  women  some  of  you  will  draw 
blank.  It  is  the  luck  of  lottery.  After- 
wards the  young  women  will  be  brought 
out  and  introduced  to  their  prospective 
husbands,  and  to-morrow  at  eleven,  Father 
Trouve  will  marry  the  lucky  ones  in  the 
church." 

Then  one  by  one  the  men  filed  up. 
There  were  over  a  hundred.  The  first 
was  Rene  Theriault,  Henri's  nephew, 
who  had  a  small  farm  up  the  river.  He 
drew  a  blank.  A  sigh  of  sympathy  went 
through  the  crowd  as  the  pale-faced  young 
man  slipped  away  .with  an  uneasy  laugh 
into  their  midst.  There  was  a  cheer  as 
the  next  man,  Louis  Goudry,  drew  one, 
Celeste  Doucette.  A  fine  young  man, 
Louis,  with  a  well  kept  farm. 

Jules  Legros  drew  a  woman,  Marie  de 
Guys. 

Pierre  turned  to  old  Jean  Belliveau. 
"May  she  be  the  ugliest,"  he  said.  "It  is 
more  than  he  deserves." 

At  length  the  drawing  was  finished,  and 
Father  Trouv6  led  the  young  women  out. 
They  were  introduced  one  by  one.  Last 
of  all  came  the  girl  with  the  hazel  eyes  and 
her  little  companion.  The  latter  was 
Celeste  Doucette — she  was  Marie  de  Guys! 

A  gasp  of  dismay  went  through  the 
crowd  as  she  was  introduced  to  Jules 
Legros. 

THAT  moment  burned  itself  into 
Pierre's  soul.  He  had  waited  for  it,  all 
afternoon,  waited  with  tortured  spirit. 
There  had  been  moments  when  he  had 
been  tempted  to  test  his  luck  in  the 
lottery;  but  he  realised  the  hopeless  odds 
against  such  a  procedure.  Then  as 
these  young  women  had  come  out  one  by 
one,  he  had  stood  all  tense  and  apprehen- 
sive against  the  fate  of  this  beautiful  girl. 
And  Jules  Legros,  the  bull  of  a  man  with 
a  bull's  soul  and  appetites,  had  won  her! 
Sacred  Name,  the  look  of  loathing  and 
fear  on  her  face  when  the  governor  had 
laid  her  hand  in  that  of  her  luck's  mis- 
chievous chance!     Cruel  chance! 

"Name  of  God,  that  Jules  Legros!"  ex- 
claimed old  Henri. 

Pierre  slipped  away  from  the  crowd  and 
went  straight  to  Father  Trouve  's  cabin, 
where  the  good  priest  found  him,  an  hour 
later,  pacing  the  floor  in  great    agitation. 

"Ah,  Pierre,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  a  day! 
What  fine  young  women!  My  heart  is  full!" 

Pierre  stared  at  him,  his  brow  black 
from  the  storm  within.  "Name  of  God!" 
he  cried   "that  pig  of  a  pig,  Jules  Legros! 


What  a  sacrilege.  Father!  You  cannot 
marry  them!  She  hates  him!  I  saw  it! 
I  saw  the  hate  in  her  eyes!  Small  wonder! 
Ugh!     I  will  kill  him!     By  God,  1  will!" 

"My  son,  my  son!"  exclaimed  the  old 
priest  in  amazement,  "what  words  are 
these?" 

Pierre  was  in  deadly  earnest.  "Father, 
you  cannot  marry  them!"  he  protested. 
"It  would  be  a  sin — a  sin  against  a 
beautiful   woman!" 

"But,  my  son,  the  governor  has  or- 
dained it.  The  chances  were  equal  and 
fair.  Jules  Legros  had  his  rights  and  the 
young  woman  knew  her  chances." 

Pierre  uttered  an  exclamation  of  im- 
patience. "Must  this  woman  suffer  then 
because  she  was  brave  enough  to  take  a 
chance?  Is  the  governor's  decree  un- 
alterable? Is  there  no  God  greater  than 
this  governor?" 

"Pierre — Pierre!"  exclaimed  the  old 
priest  in  sorrowful  reproach. 

The  young  man  cursed  a  terrible  curse, 
and  flung  himself  from  the  house,  leaving 
the  man  of  God  shaking  hia  head  be- 
wilderedly.  Pierre  strode  out  into  the 
garden.  There  he  stamped  about  among 
the  young  apple  trees  swearing  wild  oaths 
that  Jules  Legros  would  never  marry 
this  princess  of  France.  But  he  returned 
and  ate  his  supper — sulkily — saying  noth- 
ing to  Father  Trouv6,  who,  knowing  his 
ways,  held  his  peace. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  went  down  to 
the  store  of  Henri  Theriault. 

An  hilarious  crowd  were  making  merr^' 
there.  Laughter,  loud  voices,  smoke 
and  the  smell  of  wine  and  tobacco  filled 
the  air.  Pierre  pushed  his  way  through 
the  jostling  roysterers  to  the  counter 
where  stood  Jules  Legros  and  two  officers 
from  the  frigate,  drinking.  He  banged 
his  fist  on  the  counter,  setting  all  the  mugs 
dancing.  He  laughed,  his  eyes  wild,  and 
winked  at  Henri. 

Silence  fell.     Pierre  was  on  the  revel 
again.     The  crowd  drew  near. 
.    "My  friends,"  he  told  them,  "this  is  a 
night  of  great  things!     Who  will  wager 
with  Pierre  des  Lacs?" 

His  words  were  greeted  with  laughter 
and  cheers  that  died  as  he  swept  the  room 
with  cold,  steely  eyes.  He  turned  to 
Jules  Legros  who  stood  towering  above 
him,  a  sneer  on  his  coarse  face,  his  beady 
eyes  darting  venom. 

"Monsieur  Legros,"  he  said  with  a 
mocking  bow,  "last  night  you  left  us  in 
anger.  You  shouted  wild  words — that 
you  would  break  Pierre  des  Lacs.  Do 
you  still  think  you  can  break  him?" 

Jules'  sneer  widened  and  his  eyes  be- 
came more  venomous. 

"Speak  up,  roaring  bull!"  cried  Pierre 
with  a  short  laugh.  "You  may  have  a 
chance   to-night." 

"Don't  taunt  me,  Pierre  des  Lacs — or 
I'll  break  you  as  I  broke  the  Indian," 
growled  Jules,  but  his  eyes  were  shifting 
uneasily. 

"Good!  How  I  love  those  words,  my 
Jules!"  retorted  Pierre,  his  eyes  flashing 
triumphantly.  "You  shall  have  your 
chance  to  gamble  with  Pierre!  You 
shall  have  your  chance  to  break  himT 
Will  you  wager  with  me  on  a  throw? 
Will  you  wager?  I  lay  you,  Jules,  that  I 
will  put  you  on  your  back  before  you  put 
me — do  you  take  me?" 

"Yes — vermin — I  take  you!"  bellowed 
Jules. 

"Good,  my'  roaring  bull.  Now  the 
wager!     To-day   in  the   lottery   you   won 


the  fairest  flower  of  France. 
I  put  my  life." 


Against  her 


HE  DREW  his  sheath  knife  from  his 
belt  and  plunged  it  into  the  pine 
counter.  "If  you  throw  me,  I  slit  my 
throat  with  that  knife.  If  I  throw  you. 
I  take  the  lady.    Is  the  wager  fair,  Henri?" 

Pierre  turned  to  the  old  storekeeper, 
whose  eyes  were  like  saucers.  The 
crowd  gasped.  Men  grew  pale.  This 
was  madness!  Pierre's  life  against  a 
woman  on  such  a  chance!     Madness! 

"Sacred  Name,  Pierre,  you  are  crazy!" 
cried  Henri.     "It  is  suicide!" 

"Aye,"  cried  the  onlookers,  "it  >.« 
suicide!" 

Pierre  laughed  and  turned  to  Jules. 
"Well,  my  roaring  bull,  what  do  you  say?" 
he  demanded. 

Into  the  eyes  of  Jules  Legros  had  crept 
a  cunning;  into  his  crooked  brain  an  idea. 
There  were  other  ways  to  break  a  man 
besides    with    one's    hands.     This    Pierre 
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des  Liacs  with  his  mighty  manner  and  his 
biting  tongue  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
lottery  woman.  Was  not  this  mad 
wager  a  token  of  it?  Yes,  he  wanted  her. 
He  wanted  her  badly.  He  could  go  on 
wanting  her!  Aye,  he  could  go  on  eating 
out  his  heart  for  her  while  he,  Jules 
Legros,  possessed  her!  She  would  be 
at  his  hearth,  in  his  arms.  Oho,  this  was 
better  torture  than  a  quick  death!  The 
one  for  a  moment,  the  other  for  all  time. 
Truly,  Fate  had  given  him  a  weapon  with 
which  to  sear  the  soul  of  this  young 
braggart.     He   would — 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  Pierre  was 
impatient. 

Jules  grinned,  and  the  crowd  waited 
breathless  for  his  words.  "No,  my 
young  lover.  I  will  not  risk  this  flower 
of  France  against  your  worthless  carcase." 
He  spat  on  the  floor. 

Pierre  turned  pale.  His  eyes  narrowed 
— fierce  eyes  to  face — steel  gimlets  boring 
Into  the  soul.  "So — you  refuse,  eh, 
Monsieur  Legros?"  His  voice  trembled 
with  anger.  "You,  an  officer  of  the  king, 
are  afraid?     ....Coward!" 

He  stepped  forward  without  another 
word,  slapped  the  big  man  across  the 
cheek — and  laughed.  That  laugh  was  a 
whip.  The  eyes  of  Jules  Legros  became 
bloodshot  and  his  face  purple. 

"Sacred  Name — on  guard,  Pierre!" 
cried  old  Henri,  as  the  crowd  gasped  and 
became  silent  again. 

Jules  had  grasped  Pierre's  knife  from 
;he  counter  and  raised  his  arm  to  strike. 
But  the  latter  had  no  need  of  the  warning. 
He  was  prepared.  The  blow  fell — and  the 
knife  found  resting  place,  not  in  Pierre's 
breast  but  in  the  pine  counter  again, 
splitting  the  thick  plank  from  end  to  end. 

Pierre,  with  the  quickness  of  a  lynx,  had 
.^slipped  from  under  the  descending  arm. 
Deftly,  he  jumped  behind  the  big  man. 
With  incredible  swiftness  he  snatched  a 
rude  wooden  chair  and  swung  it  over  his 
head.  It  descended  as  Jules  was  turning 
— descended  on  his  crown  with  a  dull 
thud.  He  crumpled  to  the  floor  with  a 
groan. 

The  onlookers  pressed  forward,  some 
to  lift  the  fallen  man,  others,  to  gather 
•round  Pierre. 

"  'Tis  a  thousand  pities,  my  Pierre,  this 
flower  of  yours  must  wed  the  broken 
bu.l."  said  old  Jean  Belliveau,  shaking 
hi.s  head.     "What  a  life  for  her!" 

Pierre  laughed  bitterly  and  made  his 
way  out  into  the  night.  He  went  down 
by  the  shore — below  the  fort.  The  tide 
had  gone  out  leaving  desolate  mud-flats; 
and  the  night  wind  bore  the  smell  of  soft, 
c'ammy  mud.  He  walked  to  the  quay 
and  seating  himself  on  a  barrel  gave  him- 
self over  to  bitter  thought. 

He  had  lost.  Legros,  the  Sodden;  had 
won.  Pierre  des  Lacs,  the  invincible, 
who  had  gambled  with  nature  and  men, 
had  lost  the  wager  of  wagers!  To-morrow, 
Jules  Legros,  his  coarse  face  leering  in 
triumph,  would  lead  the  Flower  of  France 
to  the  altar.  He  would  drag  her  to  his 
house  beyond  the  church,  to  a  life  that 
was  worse  than  death.  He  would  crush 
out  all  the  beauty  of  her  body  and  soul. 
He.  the  toad,  with  the  flower  of  women!.... 
The  toad  and  the  flower!  The  boy 
croaned  at  thought  of  it.  Then  he  heard 
ringing.  In  Henri's  store  the  revelling 
had  commenced  anew.  The  lucky  ones 
•drank  and  sang  to  the  great  to-morrows. 
'They,  the  settlers,  with  hearts  of  gladness 
for  to-morrow — he,  Pierre  des  Lacs,  in  the 
night  with  bitterness!     What  a  mockery! 

He  must  leave  this  place!  He  must  go 
back  to  his  lakes.  Perhaps  he  could  find 
solace  there.  Perhaps  he  could  forget. 
He  would  travel  far — perhaps  to  Quebec. 
He  would  find  new  scenes — new  adventures. 
He  would  never  come  back  to  Port  Royal. 
Never! 

He  walked  up  the  path  from  the  quay  to 
the  main  street  and  along  past  Henri's 
store.  He  saw,  with  hurried  glance,  the 
revellers  inside,  flushed  with  wine,  eager 
with  anticipation.  He  came  to  the  Fort 
gates  -a  sentry  paced  silently  before 
them.     He   hurried   on. 

It  was  midnight. 


help  it.  Sorrie  irresistible  inward  compul- 
sion turned  his  steps.  At  the  corner  he  took 
a  quick  glance  up  and  down  the  street — 
then  vaulted  lightly  over  the  stockade. 
Swiftly  he  sped  through  the  trees  and 
shrubbery,  but  stooped  suddenly  at  the 
garden's  edge.  A  sentry  was  passing 
the  corner  of  the  house.  He  crouched 
behind  a  bush  and  waited.  The  sentry 
passed  to  the  front.  Pierre  slipped 
quickly  from  his  hiding-place,  ran  to  the 
back  of  the  house  and  hid  himself  behind 
the   stone   well. 

He  waited.  Again  the  sentry  passed. 
Then  his  quick  eye  caught  a  flutter  in  one 
of  the  windows.  The  window  was  open. 
He  watched  it  breathlessly,  every  nerve 
strained.  He  heard  the  low  murmur  of 
voices.  Could  it  be?  Yes,  he  would 
find  out! 

A  maple  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  house 
spread  its  branches  against  the  roof.  He 
waited  again  for  the  sentry  to  pass,  ran  to 
the  tree  and  swung  himself  into  the 
branches.  He  climbed,  with  beating 
heart,  along  the  branch  that  hugged  the 
side  of  the  house.  Like  a  cat  he  climbed, 
silent  and  stealthy.  He  came  to  the 
level  of  the  window  and  looked.  Against 
the  darkness  he  saw  two  faces,  dim  and 
indistinct.  He  could  not  recognize  them. 
But  he  caught  again  the  murmur  of  their 
whispering  voices.  He  climbed  further 
along  the  limb.  It  was  perilous  work 
now.  The  branch  sagged  dangerously 
under  his  weight.  He  worked  his  way 
slowly  to  the  corner  of  the  house,  pausing 
only  when  the  sentry  passed  again,  un- 
suspectingly, below  him. 

He  could  just  reach  the  rain-gutter 
wi1;h  his  hand.  He  tested  it  against  his 
weight.  It  was  firm.  He  waited  till  the 
sentry  passed,  then  grasping  it  with  both 
hands  swung  himself  against  the  side  of 
the  house.  His  feet  found  security  on  a 
jutting  beam  that  ran  along  the  wall  on  a 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  windows. 
He  made  his  way  along  it  to  the  nearest 
window  which  was  the  one  in  which  he  had 
seen  the  faces. 

His  arrival  was  greeted  by  a  muffled 
scream.  Quickly,  he  slipped  through 
the  window  into  the  room.  There  stood 
two  women,  white  against  the  darkness, 
their  hands  clutched  to  their  breasts, 
their  eyes  staring  in  fear. 

"Pardon,  Mesdemoiselles,"  he  whisper- 
ed, "do  not  be  frightened.  I  have  only  come 
to  rob  this  garden  of  its  most  precious 
flower.  If  you  make  a  noise  I  shall  have 
to  gag  you.  If  you  help  me  I  will  be 
your  eternal  debtor.  I  seek  Marie  de 
Guys.  Can  you  tell  me  which  room  she 
is   in?" 

"It  is  the  merman!"  one  of  them 
whispered. 

"I  am  Marie  de  Guys!" 

"Marie,  Marie!"  he  exclaimed  joy- 
ously. "Fate  has  led  me  to  your  very 
window." 

"But  you  must  go  at  once!" 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  seriously,  "I 
can  only  go  if  you  will  come.  lam  Pierre  des 
Lac-s.  We  have  met  already  on  the  ship. 
Your  little  friend  just  now  said:  'It  is  the 
merman!'  She  was  right.  I  swam  out 
to  you  to-day.  I  climbed  up  to  you  to- 
night. Why?  To  save  you,  dear  lady, 
from  the  venom  of  the  cruel  god.  Chance." 

"You  must  go,  air,  really  you  must  go!" 

"Listen  to  me.  Mademoiselle.  To-day, 
you  were  drawn  in  the  marriage  lottery 
by  a  fellow,  Jules  Legros.  I  know  him 
well.  He  is  a  knave — a  low-born,  skulk- 
ing coward.  He  will  make  your  life  a 
misery,  a  hell.  I  have  come  to  .save  you 
from  him." 

"But  M'sieu,  you  can  do  nothing."'' It 
is  the  governor's  decree  that  we  abide  by 
the  drawing  of  the  lots.  He  gave  us 
every  opportunity  befoie  the  drawing  to 
go  back  to  France  if  we  wished.  We  took 
the  chance  and  we  must  abide  by  it."' 

"That  is  why  I  am  here,  Mademoiselle,  ' 
said  Pierre  des  Lacs.  "Tell  me,  you  have 
seen  this  Jules  Legros;  do  you  favor  him  as 
a  husband?" 

The  girl  shivered  and  did  not  answer. 

The  other.  Celeste,  spoke  up.  "Oh, 
sii,  it  is  so  sad,  so  tragic!  My  beautiful 
Marie  and  that  beast  of  a  man.  Why 
was  he  ever  allowed  to  draw?" 

Pierre  hoi)ed  again.  "So  you  do  not 
approve  of  the  turns  of  chance.  I  knew 
that  when  I  saw  you  first  set  eyes  on  him. 
That  was  another  reason  why  I  came.  I 
can  offer  you  something  better.  Come 
with  me.  I  will  show  you  a  paradise  in 
the  southern  hills.  We  can  go  now  to 
Father  Trouv^.  He  is  my  friend.  He 
will  marry  us." 

"But   they   will   find   out.     They   will 
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punish  you!  That  Jules  Legros,  he  will 
kill  you.  Oh,  no,  I  cannot  go!  I  must 
al)ide  the  consequences  of  my  folly  in 
coming  here!"  .„ 

"They  will  never  punish  me,  nor  will 
Jules  Legros  ever  kill  me,"  he  said  quietly. 
"They  will  never  find  me.  We  will  hide 
in  our  paradise.  No  man  knows  of  that 
paradise  but  Pierre  des  Lacs." 

Still  she  hesitated.  ^,. 

"Oh,  Maiie,"  implored  the  other,  it 
would  be  better.  Anything  would  be 
better  than  that  horrid  man.  And  have 
you  not  said  to-night  a  dozen  times  that 
you  wished  it  had  been  the  merman  who— 

"Hush.  Celeste!" 

THE  WORDS  of  Celeste  were  as  a 
fire  in  Pierre's  heart.  "Mademoiselle," 
he  said  very  earnestly,  "there  is  another 
thing  I  have  not  spoken  of.  I  say  it  now. 
I  love  you.  I  have  loved  you  since  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you.  I  will  always 
love  you.  Whatever  hardship  there  rnay 
be  for  you,  outlawed  with  me  in  the  hills, 
there  will  be,  for  whatever  compensation 
it  is  worth,  the  love  of  Pierre  des  Lacs." 

She  hesitated  but  a  moment  longer, 
then  held  out  her  hand.  "I  will  go  with 
you,"  she  said  simply. 

He  drew  the  hand  quickly  to  his  lips. 
In  the  next  instant  he  was  at  the  window. 
He  had  got  her,  but  how  would  he  return 
with  Marie?  To  go  back  the  way  he  had 
come  was  impossible  and  it  was  a  twenty 
foot  drop  to  the  ground.  He  was  puzzling 
over  the  matter  when  Celeste  came  for- 
ward and  tapped  him  on  the  arm. 

"The  bed-sheets,"  she  said.  "They  will 
make  a    rope." 

"Good!"  he  approved. 
They  stripped  the  sheets  from  the 
unturned  bed  and  quickly  tore  them  into 
wide  strips  which  they  knotted  together. 
The  rope  thus  fashioned,  Pierre  made  fast 
to  the  leg  of  the  bed  which  the  three  of 
them  moved  noiselessly  to  the  window. 

"I  will  go  first,"  said  Pierre.  "When  I 
wave  my  arm  you  come." 

He  waited  until  the  sentry  had  passed 
again,  and  was  about  to  descend  when 
Celeste  laid  her  hand,  on  his  arm.  "Tell 
me,  sir,"  she  asked,  "what  kind  of  man 
is  this  Louis  Goudry?  Will  he  be  kind?" 
"You  could  not  have  done  better, 
Mademoiselle.  Louis  will  be  kind,  and 
he  has  a  good  farm." 

The  girl  sighed  with  relief. 
Pierre  slipped  quickly  through  the 
window  and  lowered  himself  to  the 
ground.  He  glanced  to  light  and  left 
and  waved  his  arm  to  Marie,  who  stood 
waiting  at  the  window.  Aided  by  Cel- 
este, she  let  herself  out  and  clasped  the 
rope.  It  was  a  more  difficult  matter  for 
her  as  she  was  greatly  hampered  by  her 
clothes,  but  she  got  free  and  began  to 
slide  hesitatingly  down  the  rope. 

She  was  almo.=t  within  leach  of  the  hand 
Pierre  sti  etched  up  to  her  when  he  heard 
the  crunch  of  approaching  feet.  He 
turned  and  stood  face-to-face  with  the 
sentry  who  had  just  rounded  the  corner 
of  the  house.  There  was  a^jstartled 
exclamation  from  Celeste,  watching  from 
the  window.  Marie,  too,  now  just  clear 
of  the  ground,  saw  him.     She  dropped. 

The  men  stood  face  to  face  for  a  startled 
moment,  then  Pierre  was  at  the  other's 
throat.  They  went  down  on  the  grass 
together,  Pierre  on  top,  his  hands  tight  on 
the  sentry's  windpipe  so  that  he  could  not 
cry  out.  He  turned  to  the  frightened 
girl  who  stood  watching  them,  her  eyes 
wide  with  terror.  "The  rope,"  he  ordered 
hoarsely.  "Tell  Celeste  to  loosen  it  and 
throw  it  out.  We  must  secure  this 
fellow." 

SHE  brought  the  rope  and  aided  him  to 
tie  and  gag  the  hapless  sentry.  "Come," 
he  said,  and  taking  her  by  the  arm  led  her 
swiftly  through  the  shrubbery  to  the 
stockade.  He  helped  her  over  into  the 
churchyard  through  which  they  hurried, 
keeping  behind  the  church  for  fear  of 
being  seen  by  any  of  the  homing  revellers. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  back  door  of 
Father  Trouv6's  cabin,  on  which  Pierre 
pounded  with  his  fist.  It  was  unbolted, 
after  an  interval  during  which  the  two 
young  people  stood  silent  on  the  door- 
stone,  by  the  good  Father,  himself.  The 
priest  drew  back  in  astonishment,  bur 
Pierre  pushed  the  girl  past  him  into  the 
cabin  and  following  shut  the  door  behind. 

"Pierre,  Pierre!"  exclaimed  Father 
Trouv6,  "what  is  this  madness?  What 
is  this  you  are  doing?" 

Pierre  lit  a  candle  and  turned  to  the  old 
priest  staring  at  the  embarrassed  young 
woman. 
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'Father,"  he  said,  "this  is  Marie  de 
Guys.  She  was  drawn  in  the  lottery  to-day 
by  Jules  Legros.  She  does  not  wish  to 
marry  him.  Who  would?  She  wishes 
to  marry  me.     You  will  marry  us." 

"But,  my  son,  this  is  against  the  gov- 
ernor's orders — " 

"The  governor's  orders  do  not  affect 
this  case,"  Pierre  cut  in  quietly.  "Will 
you  marry  us?" 

"But,  Pierre,  there  will  be  trouble." 
The  old  priest  was  wringing  his  hands. 

"Either  you  will  marry  us  or  we  go  off 
together  without  being  married.  Even 
that  would  be  better  for  Marie  than 
marriage  with  that  swine,  Jules  Legros." 

"But,  my  son,  you  will  be  outlawed. 
They  will  go  after  you.  It  will  go  hard 
with  you." 

"Let  them  come  after  me.  I  do  not 
fear  them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you— but  this 
young  woman?  How  will  it  be  with  her? 
She  is  riot  used  to  our  wilderness.  She  is  a 
woman — and  young?" 

"Oh,  Pierre,"  cried  the  girl,  wringing 
her  hands,  "perhaps  I  had  better  not!" 

He  turned  on  her  abruptly,  his  eyes 
darkening.  "Are  you  afraid  of  the  woods 
—and  the  hardships?"  he  demanded 
coldly.    . 

She  drew  herself  up  as  though  he  had 
struck  her.  Her  cheeks  were  flaming. 
"No,"  she  said  proudly,  "I  am  only 
afraid  for  you.  For  me  it  would  be 
better  to  die,  however  I  died,  than  to 
marry  Jules  Legros.  But  you — they 
will  hunt  you — they  will — " 

"Enough!"  Pierre  turned  to  the  old 
priest,  his  eyes  glowing  triumphantly. 
"You  have  heard  her.  Father.  She  is  a 
true  daughter  of  France.  Will  you 
marry  us?" 

The  old  man  flung  up  his  hands.  "There 
Is  nothing  else  to  do,"  he  said  with  a 
.sigh  of  resignation.     "Youth  is  mad!" 

He  bound  them  man  and  wife,  there  in 
the  cabin  kitchen,  by  the  light  of  a  flicker- 
ing candle.  Afterwards,  he  packed  a  bag 
of  provisions,  filled  it  from  his  own  larder; 
hams,  dried  moose  meat,  bread,  salt, 
sugar.  He  brought  out  also  a  small  sack 
of  grain.  As  he  laid  it  on  the  table  he 
turned  to  the  girl. 

"My  daughter,"  he  said,  his  wrinkled 
old  eyes  alight  with  a  sly  smile,  "this 
Pierre  dea  Lacs  has  been  a  wanderer.  It 
is  not  good  for  a  man  to  rove  too  much. 
See  that  he  finds  a  place  for  a  home.  And 
see— this  bag  of  seed— make  him  plant  them 
near  that  home.  It  will  be  good  for  both 
of  you  if  he  does  these  things.     He  will 


come  back  to  you  in  your  home  and  to 
reap  his  harvest.  And  now,  you  had 
better  be  off.  They  will  be  missing  you 
soon." 

Pierre  took  up  the  two  sacks  and  slung 
them  across  his  shoulders.  He  and  the 
girl  moved  towards  the  door.  At  the 
door  he  stopped  and  turned  to  the  old 
man. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "you  have  spoken 
good  words.  I  may  not  be  able  to  return 
to  Port  Royal,  but  you  can  come  to  me. 
You  remember  the  high  hill  at  Rossigno! 
where  the  lake  lies  at  your  feet  in  the  west? 
You  and  I  are  the  only  ones  that  know  it. 
You  will  find  my  cabin  the^e,  where  we 
stood  that  day  under  the  maples.  Come 
soon." 

"I  will  come — before  the  winter," 
promised  the  old  priest. 

The  two  young  people  fell  on  their 
knees  and  begged  him  to  bless  them, 
which  he  did  willingly,  with  tears  in  his 
old  eyes  and  a  catch  in  his  voice. 

THEY  left  on  their  long  journey. 
Pierre,  in  spite  of  his  heavy  load, 
walking  erect,  his  step  light  with  gladness. 
At  his  side  Marie  traveled  in  silence, 
close  to  him,  brushing  against  him  where 
the  way  was  narrow,  sending  a  thrill  to  his 
soul. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  they  stopped. 
Something  held  their  feet,  some  thought 
from  afar,  and  they  turned  to  view  the 
pa.ssing  of  Port  Royal.  Under  the  stars 
they  could  see  the  gleaming  basin, 
flooding  with  the  night  tide,  and  the 
lights  in  Henri's  store  where  the  revellers 
still  sang  and  drank  against  the  morrow, 
that  was  not  so  far  away. 

Suddenly,  a  flash  lit  the  night,  and  in 
the  next  instant  the  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  harsh  roar  of  a  cannon  from  the 
Fort. 

"It  is  the  alarm!"  Pierre  told  her,  his 
heart  jumping  to  meet  the  adventure 
that  lay  beyond  this  moment.  "They 
have  discovered  your  escape!" 

She  shivered,  ever  so  slightly,  and 
looked  up  at  him,  tremulously,  yet  with 
eyes  that  glowed  like  fiery  worlds  in  the 
darkness. 

He  dropped  his  load  of  provisions  and 
encircled  her  with  his  arms. 

"It  is  a  long  trail  we  follow,  Marie," 
he  said  softly,  "but  it  will  be  a  joyous 
one — for  we  go  together." 

She  smiled  and  held  up  her  lips. 

And  in  a  little  they  melted  into  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains.  Side  by  side, 
they  went,  with  a  glory  in    their  souls. 
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peared  in  the  man's  strange  mental  fog. 

"Yes — I've  won  cups — for  swimmin'  — 
Oxford — Cambridge — "     Again  his  hand* 
strayed  across  his  brow.     Once  more  the 
fog   settled. 

Strangely  enough,  the  attitude  of  Cap- 
tain Scarff  became  suddenly  tender. 
Ordering  the  stricken  man  not  to  talk 
again  until  he  had  slept,  the  skipper  beck- 
oned to  his  daughter  and  left  the  cabin, 
.softly  closing  the  door  behind  them. 

"Well,  pop,  aren't  you  going  to  tell  the 
police?"    Sarah    demanded. 

"Police!"  retorted  the  aged  mariner 
with  some  scorn.  "A  man  what's  lost 
his  memory  don't  need  no  police — 
he  wants  tender  care.  What  you've  just 
witnessed,  Sarah,  is  a  very  remarkable 
case  of  amnesia.  A  case  of  amnesia,  is 
what  it  is.  I  know,  because  I've  been 
reading  it  up  in  the  course  of  my  studies 
as  mebbe  you  know.  You  heard  him, 
with  your  own  ears,  mention  Oxford  and 
Cambridge?  What's  that  but  his  sub- 
conscious mind  working?  Sarah,  mark 
my  words  if  he  ain't  some  well-to-do  feller 
what  has  met  with  an  accident  and  lost 
hi.s    memory    accordingly." 

"Well,  pop,  what  are  you  going  to  do — 
keep    him    here?" 

"I  am,"  announced  Scarff.  "I'm 
going  to  analyze  him  gradually  till  he 
remembers  who  he  is,  and  when  he  finds 
out  what  I  done  for  him,  instead  of  sending 
him  to  the  police  hospital,  then,  unless 
I'm  a  Dutchman,  we'll  see  what  we'll  see. 
We'll  bunk  him  forrard  for  the  night." 

TO  THE  intense  satisfaction  of  Cap- 
tain Scarff,  the  following  day's 
developments  tended  to  prove  that  his 
diagnosis  was  correct.     Descending  that 


morning  into  the  small,  stuffy  quarters 
bounded  by  the  blunt  bows  of  the  barge, 
the  skipper  had  been  surprised  to  hear 
the  stranger  angrily  demanding  to  know 
why  his  bath  was  not  ready  and  where  his 
valet  was.  Conducted  to  the .  deck  the 
indignant  gentleman  expressed  amaze- 
ment at  his  surroundings  and  positive 
horror  of  the  garments  in  which  he  was 
clad.  He  insi.sted  on  being  put  aboard 
a  train  for  London  and  refused  to  believe 
for  an  instant  that  he  was  actually  within 
hailing  distance  of  Staten  Island.  Fre- 
quently he  would  pass  his  hand  over  his 
eyes  and  gaze  blankly  at  Scarff,  at  the 
close  of  which  investigations  he  would 
weep  sadly  and  mention  that  "her  lady- 
ship" would  be  deeply  grieved  if  she 
could  see  him  now.  Close  questioning 
on  the  part  of  the  Captain,  however, 
failed  to  divulge  just  who  her  ladyship 
was. 

But  one  definite  fact  did  the  stranger 
establish  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  that  was  that  appetites  do  not 
necessarily  go  astray  with  wayward 
memories.  Nevertheless,  the  grave  de- 
pletion of  the  barge's  galley  stocks  was  in 
part  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  insisted  on  assisting  Mips 
Scarff  to  wa.sh  the  dishes  after  each  meal. 
An  act  so  pleasing  to  the  estimable  Sa- 
rah that  from  being  frankly  skeptical  she 
became  not  at  all  averse  to  the  presence 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  unknown 
circumstances. 

ON  THE  second  evening  after  the 
dramatic  arrival  of  the  Captain's 
patient,  as  Scarff  sat  pondering  deeply 
on  the  strangeness  of  the  human  mind, 
a  sharp  hail  from  the  shore  announced 
the  coming  of  Mister  Herbert  Humphrey. 
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The  ordinary  hash  or  stew 
has  lost  its  savour  in  its 
first  cooking.  Put  a  littU 
Bovril  in.  Bovril  is  the  most 
tasty  food  in  the  world.  Its 
rich  savouriness  is  the  gour- 
met's delight.  Have  a  bet- 
ter dinner— it's  so  easy  with 
Bovril. 
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For  your  own  protection  I 
how  to  tell  Genuine 

LINOLEUM 

Three  Tests:  1.  All  Genuine 
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ability, adding  t\ajay  years  to 
its  service.  • 
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cause of  its  sturdy  Burlap  back. 

8.  When  you  buy  PrinUd 
Linoleum  be  sure  that  you  got 
the  genuine  articlf.  Make 
sure  that  the  edge  is  brown. 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


These  Smiling 
Shavers 

Now  honestly,  when  you  shave, 
do  you  have  a  silly  grin  on  your 
face    like  a  boy  who  is  told  for  the 
tirst  time  by  a  pret»y  girl  that  he 
has  lovely  eyes? 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  that 
way  with  artists.     Their  only  con- 
ception of  registering  satisfaction 
seems  to  be  an  idiotic  smirk.     That 
is  why  I  have  given  up  using  this 
(ibvious  way  of  illustrating  a  shav- 
ing cream  advertisement. 

If,  at  times,  I  have  been  a  trifle 
gorgeous  in  phraseology  when  de- 
scribing the  amazement  one  feels  on 
first  experiencing  the  magic  potency 
of  Mennen  Shaving  Cream,  I  haven't 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  a 
man  breaks  into  songs  of  praise  or 
practises  Douglas   Fairbanks'   facial 
ATX  before  the  glass. 

At  best,  shaving  is  a  serious  per- 
formance.     It  demands  mental 
concentration  rather  than  blithe- 
some vacuity. 

What  Mennen  Shaving  Cream 
does  is  to  get  rid  of  the  pain  and 
pulling  and  meanness. 

It  takes  all  the  fight  out  of  your 
beard  and  makes  it  surrender. 

It  enables  you  to  remove  your 
beard  instead  of  hacking  it  off  or 
yanking  it  out. 

Because  it  doesn't  have  to  be 
rubbed  in  with  fingers  and  contains 
no  free  caustic  and  is  bland  and 
pure,  the  skin  is  not  irritated  so  that 
your  face  doesn't  feel  dry  and  smarty 
afterwards. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  tried  Men- 
nen's  thinks  the  world  of  it  and  is 
deeply  grateful  every 
^l^/yy^  morning   for   its 

aJtSh^aadi    beneficent  goodness,  but 
yA  I  doubt  if  many  users 

/TUy*vUt,    burst  into  roars  of 
7jt/ta^»«t.    laughter  as  the  lather 
yirr^TUvu    flowers. 

^k/oU^'t       Wouldjyou  like  one  of 

^n>^rfAr~  _  my  demonstrator  tubes 

for  1 5  cents  ? 
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Mr.  Humphrey  was  no  stranger,  having, 
in  fact,  been  a  consistent  visitor  whenever 
the  "Emma  B"  happened  to  be  in  that 
vicinity.  Striding  easily  down  the  plank 
which  connected  the  craft  to  terra  firma, 
Mr.  Humphrey  tendered  his  greetings 
to  Scarff  and  politely  enquired  the  where- 
abouts of  the  latter's  daughter.  Before 
the  captain  could  reply,  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, from  within  the  cabin,  answered  for 
him.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  about  to 
hasten  to  the  spot  when  a  second  laugh, 
this  time  of  distinctly  masculine  timbre, 
smote    his    ear. 

"Ha!     somebody  else   is  with   us  ter- 
night,  eh?"     the   new   arrival   said  with 
just   a   trace   of   jealousy. 
Scarff    nodded. 

"A  chap  I  fished  out  of  the  water  two 
nights  ago.  Lost  his  memory.  I'm 
nursing  him.  It's  a  very  strange  case, 
if  you'd  care  to  hear  about  it." 

Mr.  Humphrey  preferred  to  witness 
the  phenomenon  first.  Into  the  cabin 
he  strode,  followed  by  the  faithful  nurse. 
Mr.  Humphrey  had  no  sooner  set  eyes 
on  the  mysterious  stranger  than  with  a 
wild  shriek  he  dropped  to  the  floor.  Res- 
tored to  consciousness  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  other  three,  he  rose  unstead- 
ily to  his  feet,  pointed  a  wavering  finger 
at  the  cause  of  it  all  and  dramatically 
asked: — 

"Alfred,  don't  say  you  don't  know 
me." 

The  person  addressed  refused  to  be 
obliging  by  declaring  at  once  that  he 
didn't  know  him,  and,  so  far  as  he 
knew  at  present,  had  no  pressing  desire 
to  know  him.  Thereupon  Mr.  Humphrey 
sank  weakly  back  into  his  chair  and  bur- 
ied his  face  in  his  hands,  all  to  the  intense 
amazement  of  both  Captain  Adam  and 
Miss  Scarff. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  Scarff  finally 
managed  to  say,  "that  you  recognize 
this     gentleman?" 

"Recognize  him,"  wailed  Mr.  Humph- 
rey. "Recognize  him!  As  if  I  shouldn't 
recognize   Lord   Alfred!" 

"Lord  Alfred— did  you  say  LORD 
Alfred?"    fairly    shouted    the    skipper. 

"Certainly  I  said  Lord  Alfred — ain't 
he  Lord  Alfred  Pringle?  Didn't  I  run 
away  from  school  with  'im?  Didn't  I 
run  away  to  sea  with  'im?  Wouldn't 
'er  lydyship  give  me  all  the  money  she 
'as  in  the  vaults  if  I  could  go  to  'er  this 
very  minute  and  tell  'er  I  found  'er  son? 
Arsk  'im  if  she  wouldn't.  Arsk  'im." 
Scarff  did  ask  him. 
The  stranger  said  that  if  he  was  Lord 
Alfred  he  certainly  was  not  cognizant  of 
the  fact. 

"Arsk  'im  if  he  don't  remember  that 
pretty  young  chymber  maid  wot  used  ter 
work  at  the  Towers,"  insisted  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. 

"Shut  up,"  admonished  Lord  Alfred. 
"There,"     shrieked     the     triumphant 
Humphrey.     "Yer  see  'ee  DO  remember 
that    bit." 

"Supposing  you  let  me  have  her  lady- 
ship's address  and  I'll  cable  her  what's 
happened,"  suggested  the  Captain.  "I 
fished   him   out,   you  know." 

"But  who  was  it  wot  recognized  'im," 
demanded  Mr.  Humphrey,  "I  arsks  yer 
that?" 

"Well,  I  take  it  we  can  share  the  re- 
ward,"  ventured  Scarff. 

"1  ain't  argufying  about  that,"  Mr. 
Humphrey  declared.  "Wot  I  says  is 
that  if  there's  any  man  wot  can  restore 
the  pore  feller's  remembrance  I'm  the 
man,  an'  I'm  suggestin'  that  both  you 
and  Sarah  'ere  leave  me  while  I  tries. 
Strangers  is  bound  to  affect  'im." 
Reluctantly    the    captain    complied. 

LEFT  alone  with  the  bewildered  mem- 
ber of  British  nobility,  a  remarkable 
change  came  over  Mr.  Humphrey.  Also 
over  Lord  Alfred. 

"Alf,"  whispered  the  former,  "yer  a 
reg'lar  Sir  'Enery  Hirvin',  that's  wot  you 
is.  It's  workin',  just  as  I  said  it  would. 
'Ow  are  yer  gettin'  on?" 

Mr.  Pringle  admitted  he  was  tolerably 
comfortable,  but  that  the  tremendous 
strain  of  consistent  deception  and  the 
histrionic  demands  were  telling  on  him. 
He  was  beginning  to  fear,  in  fact,  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  go  through  with 
it  unless  a  certain  monetary  inducement 
was   greater. 

"Now  Alf,"  entreated  Mr.  Humphrey, 
"you  ain't  the  feller  ter  go  back  on  a  pal?" 

Alf  hated  to  think  so,  but  he  reiterat- 
ed that  the  strain  was  awful 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Humphrey.  "I  ain't 
the  one  to  'iggle  an'  'aggie.     Ten  days 


after  me  an'  Sarah  is  man  an'  wife,  I'll 
pay  you  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
'Ow's  that?" 

If  Mr.  Humphrey  was  positive  Miss 
Scarff  would  become  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
the  matter  would  be  satisfactory  to 
•Mr.  Pringle,  that  gentleman  admitted. 
Always  providing  the  agony  was  not  pro- 
longed. 

"Anovver  coupla  days  will  be  enough," 
the  other  was  certain.  "I'll  'ave  'is 
nibs  crawlin'  at  me  feet." 

"An'  'ow  do  I  get  orf?"  Mr.  Pringle 
enquired.  "You  'aven't  thought  abaht 
it,   'ave  yer?" 

"Leave  that  ter  me,  Alf.  It's  me 
wot's  got  the  brain." 

So  saying,  Mr,  Humphrey  walked  out 
of  the  cabin  to  be  met  by  the  impatient 
Scarff. 

"Well?"  anxiously  interrogated  the 
latter. 

"Ee's  comin'  arahnd,"  Mr.  Humphrey 
announced  in  the  tones  of  a  royal  phy- 
sician, "but  it's  naturally  a  slow  business. 
I'd  advise  yer  not  ter  talk  to  'im  too 
much;  just  keep  a  heye  on  'im  so  as  he 
don't  jump  overboard.  I'll  drop  arahnd 
termorrer  night  and  continoo  the  cure. 
An'  I  was  just  abaht  ter  suggest.  Captain 
Scarff,  that  Sarah  might  hke  ter  tyke  a 
walk.     What  d'yer  say,  Sarah,  me  girl?" 

Sarah's  eye  sought  the  Captain's. 

"I  think,"  said  the  skipper,  "that  it's  a 
very  nice  night  for  a  walk.     " 

Miss  Scarff  and  Mr.  Humphrey  as- 
cended the  plank  together  and  disappear- 
ed  into   the   gloom. 

THROUGHOUT  the  next  day,  Cap- 
tain Scarff,  with  a  total  disregard 
for  his  regular  business,  strove  earnestly 
to  rekindle  some  spark  in  the  mind  of  his 
guest,  but  without  success.  Evidently 
the  excitement  of  the  previous  evening 
had  caused  a  relapse.  Cautious  hints  on 
the  skipper's  part  that  a  proper  analysis  of 
dreams  might  possibly  correct  a  mischiev- 
ous complex  and  touch  some  chord  which 
would  draw  a.side  the  veil  which  hid  the 
stranger's  past  were  met  by  positive 
assurances  that  Lord  Alfred  had  slept 
like   a   log,   his   brain   absolutely   numb. 

No  better  success  attended  efforts  of 
the  painstaking  Scarff  to  interest  his 
patient  by  casual  references  to  duchesses, 
countesses,  castles,  drawbridges,  butlers, 
valets,  gilt  coaches,  coronets  and  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  The  only  thing 
which  at  all  appealed  to  the  befogged 
aristocrat  was  drying  the  dishes  for  the 
not  uncomely  Sarah,  a  ceremony  which, 
unattended  by  the  skipper,  included  an 
amazing  amount  of  giggling. 

It  was,  then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
Captain  Scarff  that  evening  witnessed 
the  approach  of   Mr.   Humphrey. 

"Well,  Skipper,"  enquired  that  worthy 
on  stepping  aboard,  "wot's  the  latest — 
vou  'aven't  been  up  to  any  tricks,  I 
'ope?" 

The  captain  protested  that  he  had  not. 

"I  'ave  'ere,"  said  Mr.  Humphrey 
slapping  his  pocket,  "a  cable  replying  to 
one  I  sent  'er  lydyship  hinformin'  'er 
that  Lord  Alfred  'ad  been  found." 

Scarff  begged  to  see  it.  Mr.  Humph- 
rey intimated  that  he  was  not  to  be  "had" 
in  that  way.  What  was  to  prevent  the 
captain,  having  once  seen  the  address, 
cabling  to  the  wanderer's  mother  and 
insinuating  himself  in  her  good  graces  to 
the  detriment  of  himself?  Had  the  cap- 
tain been  possessed  of  an  X-ray  eye,  he 
might  have  discovered  that  nothing 
bearing  the  faintest  resemblance  to  a 
cable  reposed  inside  Mr.  Humphrey's 
pocket.  Not  being  so  equipped,  Scarff 
was  duly  impressed.  In  obedience  to 
the  dictator,  he  called  Sarah  from  the 
cabin  and  retired  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
barge,  leaving  Lord  Alfred  and  his  child- 
hood but  unrecognized  friend  closeted 
together. 

MR.  PRINGLE  immediately  came  to 
business  by  asking  how  the  talent- 
ed Mr.  Humphrey  was  finding  things  pro- 
gressing. Assured  that  everything  in  the 
garden  was  lovelj'  and  that  the  climax 
was  not  far  distant,  the  attitude  of  Lord 
Alfred  underwent  a  surprising  change. 

"'Erb,"  he  announced,  "it  ain't  that 
I'm  doubtin'  a  pal  wot's  been  a  shipmate 
and  wot's  lent  me  two  dollars,  but  seein' 
as  'ow  the  strain  of  this  'ere  deception  is 
tellin'  on  me  somethin'  awful,  I  feels 
there  ought  ter  be  somethin'  more  than 
promises  'anded  to  me  afore  we  goes  any 
further.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  'Erb, 
I  wants  a  'undred  dollars  spot  cash  by 
termorrer  night,  or  back  comes  me  mem- 


Watch  your  gums  -     \ 
bleeding  a  sign  of  trouble 


MEDICAL  science  knows  how  serious  is 
the  sjgn  of  bleeding  gums.  For  if  knows 
thai  lender  and  bleeding  gums  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  Pyorrhea,  ihat  dread  disease  which 
afflicts  four  out  of  five  people  over  foriy. 

If  ihe  disease  is  unchecked,  the  gunv 
line  recedes,  the  teeth  decay,  loosen  and 
fall  out.  or  must  be  extracted  to  rid 
the  system  of  the   Pyorrhea   poisons 
generated    at    their   base  —  poisons 
which    seep   into    the    system    and 
wreck  the  health.  Thcycause  rheu- 
matism ,  nervous  disorders,  anaemia, 
and  many  other  ills. 

To    avoid    Pyorrhea,  visit   >tiur 
dentist  often   for   teeth  and   ,    n 
inspection,  and  use  Forhan 
the  Gums.    Forhan's  For  the  O 
will  prevent  Pyorrhea  — or  c} 
its  progress — ^if  used  in  time 
used  consistently.   Ordinary  n 
tifnces  canrwt  do  this.    Forlu 
keeps  the  gums  firm  and  hea 
— the   teeih  white  and  clfi 
Start  using  it  today.      If   gjm 
shrinkage  has  already  set   in. 
use  Forhan's  according  to 
directions    and    consult  your 
dentist    immediately  for  spe- 
cial  treatment, 

35c   and  60c,   in   Canada 
and  the  Untied  States. 
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ory,  an'  it'll  be  plain  Alf  Pringlc  wot's 
remembering." 

The  ensuing  five  minutes  were  entirely 
consumed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  in  an  out- 
burst of  profanity  in  which  not  one  word 
was  repeated.  "Throughout  the  oration 
Mr.  Pringle  blinked  not  an  eyelash. 

"Wot  I  says  I  sticks  to,"  he  insisted 
when  his  berator,  through  sheer  vocal 
e.xhaustion,  had  run  down.  "An'  wot's 
more,  I  wants  yer  written  note  for  the 
balance  of  fifty  plunks  with  the  cash. 
It's  goin'  ter  be  pretty  sawft  fer  you, 
'Erbert,  gettin'  a  good-lookin'  wife  with 
a  bank-book  complete,  but  wot  abaht  the 
'umble    hinstrooment?" 

"But  I  ain't  got  a  'undred  berries  in 
the  world,"  Mr.  Humphrey  protested. 

"A  feller  wot's  able  ter  think  up  a 
scheme  like  this  oughtn't  to  'ave  no  diffi- 
culty in  gettin'  a  'undred  dollars,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Pringle  with  an  air  of  final- 
ity. 

WELL,"  at  last  consented  the  fren- 
zied Humphrey,  "I'll  see  wot 
can  be  done,  but  if  any  friend  of  mine  ever 
was  ter  arsk  me  wot  abaht  Mister  bloom- 
in'  Alf  Pringle,  strike  me  pink  if  I  wouldn' 
call  'im  a  dirty  dawg." 

With  which  parting  shot  Mr.  Humph- 
rey slammed  the  door,  paused  a  moment 
to  recover  his  composure  before  confront- 
ing Captain  Scarff,  and  then  hailed  the 
barge's  commander. 

"Lord  Alfred,"  he  informed  that 
mariner,  "is  comin'  rahnd.  I  'ad  a  tough 
job  with  'im,  a  very  tough  job,  but  'ee's 
comin'  rahnd.  'Ee  remembers  who  'ee  is 
naw,  but  he  still  can't  remember  'ow 
'ee  fell  orf  the  ship.  I  wouldn't  mention 
'imself  ter  'im,  if  I  was  you.  Captain 
Scarff,  'cause  'ee's  touchy  abaht  it.  Not 
that  'ee  ain't  grateful  ter  you.  'Ee  is 
an'  yer  won't  suffer  for  it.  Mebbe 
after  termorrer  night  Lord  Alfred  will  be 
able  ter  cyble  'er  lydyship  'imself,  men- 
tionin'   yer   nyme." 

The  captain  thought  that  would  be  a 
very    charming    act. 

"An'  now,  afore  I  goes,"  announced 
Mr.  Humphrey,  "there's  anovver  thing. 
Larst  night  I  arsked  Sarah  ter  marry  me. 
She  didn't  hexactly  say  yes,  nor  she 
didn't  hexactly  say  no.  Mebbe  she's  a 
bit  leary  of  wot  'er  farver  would  say. 
When  I  comes  termorrer  night.  Captain 
Scarff,  I'll  arsk  yer  official  like  for  yer 
daughter's  'and,  an'  I  'opes  as  'ow  the 
intervenin'  reflection  will  indoose  yer  ter 
sye  'yes  and  Gawd  bless  yer.'  " 

So  saying,  Mr.  Humphrey  wished  the 
skipper  goodnight  and  strode  ashore. 

THE  appearance  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
at  three  o'clock  the  following  after- 
noon when  he  had  not  been  expected 
until  night  came  as  a  sudden  shock  to 
Captain  Scarff. 

"I  thought  mebbe  I'd  better  drop 
arahnd  an'  see  'ow  'is  Lordship  was— 
I've  been  a  bit  uneasy  abaht  'im.  Where 

18    *6G?" 

The  captain  sincerely  hoped  Mr. 
Humphrey  would  not  think  it  amiss, 
but  the  poor  fellow,  chafing  at  the 
liTiitpf)  scone  for  pedestrianism  afforded 
had  begged  permission  to 
go  for  a  stroll  ashore.  The  captain. 
feeling  it  would  do  him  no  harm,  had 
consented.  Being  detained  aboard  by 
pressure  of  his  own  business,  he  had 
sent   Sarah   with   him. 

Noticing  at  once  that  the  news  seemed 
displeasing  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  Scarff 
hastened  to  add  that  they  would  be  back 
mny     minute. 

Mr.  Humphrey  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  waiting  until  doomsday  if  need 
be  and  enquired  how  the  patient  was. 

"I'm  afraid  he's  had  another  relapse, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  "  the  captain  informed 
bim.  "He  couldn't  remember  nothing 
this     ntorning." 

Mr.  Humphrey  said  it  was  too  bad,  yet 
looked  vastly  relieved,  his  relief  becom- 
ing still  more  apparent  as  he  observed 
Lord  Alfred  and  Warden  Sarah  strolling 
down    the    wharf. 

It  was  with  genuine  surprise  that  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  saw  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ensconced  on  the  deck. 

"'EUo,  young  feller,"  he  said.  "'Aven't 
1  seen  you  before?" 

Mr.  Humphrey  turned  to  Captain 
Scarff  and  with  a  triumphant  gesture  de- 
clared:—"'Ee  recognizes  me  at  last.  I 
told  you  I'd  bring  'im  arahnd.  Now  let 
me  talk  ter  'im  alone  for  a  minute." 

Left  with  Mr.  Pringle  in  the  seclu- 
■ibn  of  the  cabin,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
with  great  solemnity,  laid  out  two  fifty 
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should  know 

that  fabrics  washed  with  the 
wonderful  LUX  suds  are 
always  dainty  and  fresh. 

The  thinness  of  the  LUX  wafers, 
our  exclusive  process,  makes  them 
dissolve  completely  in  hot  water. 
No  free  soap  remains  to  spot  the 
garments  or  make  them  yellow. 

LUX  will  not  harm  anything  that 
pure  water  itself  will  not  injure. 
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You  can  earn  from  $1  to  $2  an  hour  in  ynur  spare  time  writ- 
ing ihow  cards.     Quickly  and  e.i9ily  learned  liy  our  new 
•imple  "In»tructo«raph  '  method.     No  canvassinR  or  solicit- 
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Killing  Rats 
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Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  n;- 
stored  in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  h.earing  Irom 
causes  such  as  Cat.irrhar  Deaf- 
ness. Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Koarinfr  and 
Hissin);  Sountls.  Perforated, 
Wliolly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
.  Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  ctc^ 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Litlle  Wirclfis  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  rerl.ire  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  eardrums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
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If  You   Keep   Hens 
CUT  THIS  OUT 

1,000  Eggs  From  Every  Hen —  Four  to  Seven  Eggs  a  Week 

per  Hen  Through  Cold  Winter  Season.     With  Eggs  at 

Dollar  a  Dozen,  Means  $5.00  Profit  per  Hen  in  Next 

Six  Months.    Amazing  Poultry  Secrets  Revealed  by 

AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  POULTRY  EXPERT 


This  is  an  offer  no  reader  of  this  paper 
who  keeps  chickens  can  afford  to  ignore. 
We  will  tell  you  why. 

Henry  Trafford,  Famous  Poultry  Expert 
and  Breeder,  for  nearly  eighteen  years 
Editor  of  "Poultry  Success,"  has  devel- 
oped a  new  and  remarkable  system  of 
rearing,  breeding  and  feeding  chickens 
for  heavy  egg  production  that  seems  cer- 
tain to  revolutionize  the  poultry  industry 
and  give  five  eggs  or  more  for  every  egg 
produced  to-day.  This  plan  or  system  is 
explained  in  IMr.  Trafford's  "1,000  Egg 
Hen,"  a  free  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  person  who  keeps  six  hens  or  more. 

Poultry  keepers,  following  Mr.  Traf- 
ford's directions,  learn  how  to  start  young 
pullets  laying  early;  make  old  hens  moult 
quickly  and  resume  heavy  laying  during 
entire  winter  season.  Most  any  hen  will 
lay  in  spring  when  eggs  are  cheap.  Mr. 
Trafford  tells  how  hens  lay  four  to  seven 
•ggs  a  week  during  coldest  winter  days 
<rrhen  eggs  sell  at  a  dollar  a  dozen  or 
taore.  His  system  shows  how  any  breeder, 
Witk  ordinary  care,  may  get  1,000  eggs 
or  more  from  nearly  every  hen  in  four 
years'  time  at  a  net  profit  of  $25.00. 


There  is  big  money  to  be  made  with 
chickens  this  winter  by  the  man  or  woman 
who  gets  the  eggs.  The  time  to  get  the 
hens  ready  for  heavy  winter  laying  is 
now.  Mr.  Trafford's  "1,000  Egg  Hen"  sys- 
tem tells  how  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  any  reader  of  this  paper 
may  receive  one  copy  absolutely  free  by 
using  the  Coupon  below.  Send  no  money, 
but  cut  out  the  Coupon  and  mail  it  with 
your  name  and  address  to  Henry  Trafford, 
335P  Herald  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  and 
the  story  of  the  1,000  Egg  Hen  will  be 
sent  you  by  return   mail. 
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FREE   COUPON 

This  Coupon  entitles  holder,  provided 
he  keeps  six  hens  or  more  to  one  free 
copy  of  Mr.  Trafford's  "1,000  Egg  Hen." 
Write  name  and  address  plainly  and  en- 
close in  envelope  with  this  coupon.  Ad- 
dress Henry  Trafford,  33&P.  Herald 
Bldg..    Binghamton.    N.    Y. 


dollar  bills  on  the  table  together  with  a 
scrawly  note  of  indebtedness  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  third  fifty  and  expressed  the 
heartfelt  hope  that  Mr.  Prin^le  would  be 
satisfied.  Mr.  Pringle  indicated  that 
he  was  by  sweeping  the  collection  into 
his  pocket. 

"I  get's  me  hanswer  from  Scarff  ter- 
night,"  Mr.  Humphrey  added,  "an' 
I'll  get  the  license  termorrer.  Then  aa 
soon  as  me  an'  Sarah  is  tied  up,  yer  can 
disappear  like  a  conjuring  trick  bo's  the 
old  man  will  be  ter  blame  for  not  lookin' 
after  yer.     Then  all  our  worries  is  hover." 

"Which  will  suit  me  to  a  T,"  said  Mr. 
Pringle. 

"An'   yer   may   be   'appy  ter  know, 
came  Humphrey's  last  word,  "that  I  'ad 
ter  pawn  me  blinkin'  shirt  ter  get  that 
'undred." 

Having  learned  that  Captain  Scarff 
insisted  on  the  benefit  of  the  full  twenty- 
four  hours'  reflection  over  his  daughter's 
future,  Mr.  Humphrey  took  a  surly  and 
temporary    leave. 

RB^TURNING  some  hours  later,  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  met  by  Scarff  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  gangplank.  And 
there  was  something  about  the  latter's 
mien  which  left  no  doubt  that  something 
extraordinary  had  happened  in  the  State 
of  Denmark.  Trembling  from  head  to 
foot  the  bearded  skipper  clutched  Mr. 
Humphrey's  arm,  and  without  prelimin- 
ary elucidation  called  Heaven  to  witness 
that  "it  wasn't  his  fault." 

Mr.  Humphrey,  turning  the  color  of 
cream  cheese,  demanded  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  what  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hades  had   happened. 

"I  had  to  go  up  to  the  ice  company's 
office  this  afternoon  after  you  left,  Mr. 
Humphrey,"  stammered  Scarff,  "and 
when  I  got  back  neither  Lord  Alfred  nor 
my  girl  was  to  be  seen.  They  haven't 
got  back  yet,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  I'm 
worried.  I've  a  feeling,  an  intuition, 
that  something  extraordinary  has  hap- 
pened." 

Mr.  Humphrey  swore.  Seeking  vainly 
for  another  mode  of  relief,  he  swore 
again.  Then,  boarding  the  barge  follow- 
ed by  the  captain,  he  seated  himself 
firmly  and  defied  any  power  on  earth  or 
sea  to  budge  him  until  Lord  Alfred  and 
Miss  Sarah  Scarff  stood  before  him  in 
the  flesh,  or  until '  sufficient  proof  was 
forthcoming  that  their  respective  bodies 
had  been  duly  delivered  to  an  authorized 
morgue  and  were  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

AT  MIDNIGHT  the  worried  captain 
begged  to  be  excused  while  he  snatch- 
ed a  moment's  sleep.  No  objection  be- 
ing expressed  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  who 
had  sat  all  this  time  with  his  eyes  glued  on 
the  wharf,  Scarff  retired  to  the  cabin. 
When  he  emerged  next  morning,  singt:lar- 
ly  fresh  for  a  man  with  such  a  load  on  his 
mind,  it  was  to  find  Mr.  Humphrey  still 
seated  in  the  same  spot,  though  wrapt  in 
noisy  slumber. 

Shaken  into  consciousness,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's first  enquiry  was  whether  the 
wanderers    had    returned. 

"No,"  was  the  despondent  reply, 
"and  I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  night 
through  worrying.  But  the  body  must 
be  sustained,  so  what  do  you  say  to  walk- 
ing up  the  street  for  a  bit  of  breakfast?" 

Mr.  Humphrey  being  disagreeably 
agreeable,  the  pair  left  the  barge  and 
wended  their  way  into  St.  George's. 
The  route  chosen  by  the  captain  leading 
past  the  post  office,  Scarff  was  sudden- 
ly possessed  of  a  feeling  or  intuition  that 
possibly  some  tidings  awaited  him  there. 
Followed  by  the  suspicious  Humphrey, 
the  skipper  presented  himself  at  the  gen- 
eral delivery  wicket  and,  curiously  enough. 


was  in  turn  presented  with  an  envelope 
bearing  his  own  name.  Scarff  gazed 
upon  it  as  though  it  were  a  flaming  sword 
which  had  been  unexpectedly  thrust 
into  his  hand  by  the  Archangel  Gabriel. 
Then  he  offered  it  to  his  escort. 

"Mr.  Humphrey,"  said  the  captain, 
"I  ain't  as  strong  as  might  be,  and  if  it's 
bad  news  I — " 

Not  waiting  to  hear  the  possible 
dire  consequences,  Mr.  Humphrey  seized 
the  envelope,  ripped  it  open,  withdrew 
and  unfolded  a  piece  of  soiled  paper  and 
laboriously  waded  through  the  following: 
newark,  n  jersy 
deer  kaptin  scarff — 

thee  suddin  site  t)f  hirbert 
humfree  today  mirackulusly 
reestored  my  memry.  i  reelize 
at  last  i  am  non  othur  than  lord 
alfred  pringle  also  that  the  yung 
wooman  i  was  thinkin  was  yor 
dawter  is  non  othur  than  her 
ladyship  the  dutchess  of  statten 
island  wot  i  fell  in  luv  with  when 
a  boy.  lerning  from  her  on 
lipps  that  she  still  luvs  me  we 
was  married  togther  in  newark 
ye.sterday  afternun  we  is  now 
goin  too  china  on  our  honimoon. 
thanks  for  yor  kindness  for 
grate  will  yor  reeward  be  in 
hevin 

yors    respectiv    sun    in     lor 
ALFRED  PRINGLE, 
(LORD) 
p.s — say  pip  pip  to  hirbit  for  me. 

For  a  full  minute  Mr.  Humphrey  stood 
speechless  and  motionless.  Then  the 
volcano  within  him  burst  into  activity. 
From  his  lips  flowed  a  lava  which  would 
have  consumed  the  most  gifted  professor 
of  violent  languages  ever  produced  by 
Billingsgate.  The  series  of  agonizing 
misfortunes  predicted  for  Mister  Alf 
Pringle  would  have  turned  that  gentle- 
man to  stone  had  he  been  within  earshot 
at  the   moment. 

Requested  by  a  horrified  clerk  to  aid 
in  purifying  the  air  by  removing  himself 
from  the  premises,  Mr.  Humphrey  mo- 
mentarily switched  his  remarks  to  postal 
officials  in  general  and  one  in  particular. 
Other  handlers  of  Uncle  Sam's  mail 
projecting  themselves  into  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Humphrey  reached  the  street  via  an 
uncharted  air  lane.  The  rebound  carry- 
ing him  to  the  ferry,  he  decided  to  com- 
plete the  journey  to  Manhatten  on  his 
own  initiative  and  so  did. 

TWO  nights  later  Captain  Adam 
Scarff,  seated  at  the  combined  se- 
cretaire and  kitchen  table  of  the  "Emma 
B.  Scarff,"  laid  down  his  pen  aad  cast  an 
appraising  glance  over  the  hereinafter 
quoted    document. 

Barge  "Emma  B.  Scarff." 
Mr.     Alfred     Pringle, 
General     Delivery, 
Newark,   N.J. 
Dear    Son-in-law    Alf: 

Not  having  sighted  friend 
Humphrey  since  your  letter 
come,  shall  expect  you  and 
Sarah  back  on  receipt  of  this. 
In  accordance  with  Sarah's  due 
instructions  I  this  day  attend- 
ed U.  S.  customs  auction  and 
bought  schooner  "Willie  Wisp". 
Craft  will  makeao.k.oysterboat 
and  if  you  think,  Alf,  that  oys- 
ter trading  from  Nassau  is  more 
profit  that's  your  business,  mine 
being  ice. 

Love   to   Sarah. 
Your  affectionate  father-in-law, 
ADAM  SCARFF.  (Capt) 
P.S.    I   didn't   have   no   chance 
to  say   pip   pip   to   Herbert. 


Sorrowful     Island 

Continued  from  page  15 


eager,  vibrant  as  the  tone  of  a  hound  giv- 
ing tongue  on  a  hot  trail.  "Did  it  strike 
you  that  if  thaVa  straight  maybe — well — " 

"You  needn't  holler  your  head  off," 
John  o'  the  Black  Beard  responded  in- 
stantly.   "Keep  your  shirt  on." 

Wells  wriggled  as  if  he  disliked  the 
suggestion.  He  pitched  his  voice  lower 
still,  crouched  down  beside  John  to  talk. 
John  o'  the  Black  Beard  nodded,  stroked 
his  whiskers,  twisted  his  long  moustache- 
ends.  That  peculiar  gleam  kept  coming 
into  his  eyes. 

"It  struck  me  too,"  he  said  at  last. 


"That  damn  farmer,"  he  went  on  in  a 
tone  of  infinite  scorn,  "never  thought  of 
that  or  he  wouldn't  'a'  talked  about  it. 
It's  worth  a  try." 

"I'm  with  you,"  Wells  declared.  "Soon 
as  she  flats  off." 

The  wind  went  down  with  the  sun.  The 
hard,  crystal  brightness  of  the  day  turned 
to  soft,  diffused  light.  The  white  caps 
vanished  off  the  Gulf  and  the  seas  took  on 
delicate  gray  shadings  and  touches  of 
pearl  alongshore  where  the  breakers  still 
ran.  A  swell  that  would  be  killed  by  the 
changing  tide  burst  with  a  spaced  beat  bo 
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Sorrowful    Island 

Continued  from  page  58 

the  delta  sands.  The  storm  was  over,  and 
the  fishing  fleet  put  out  to  sea  in  the 
gathering  dusk. 

John  o'  the  Black  Beard's  gasboat 
chugged  down  the  river  with  the  rest. 
John  jumped  over  the  steering-gear,  a 
solitary  figure  leaning  on  the  low  deck- 
house. He  answered  a  hail  or  two.  Once 
he  lifted  his  voice  to  carry  on  a  brief  con- 
versation with  another  old-timer  across 
three  boats  abreast.  And  the  dusk  deep- 
ened, closed  in,  made  at  last  a  velvet  back- 
ground for  the  bobbing  lights.  The  dark 
was  at  full  strength  when  the  fleet  cleared 
the  outer  can  buoy  and  scattered  fanwise 
over  the  Gulf  to  shoot  their  gear. 

But  John  o'  the  Black  Beard  held  on 
until  running  and  riding  lights  and  the 
fiery  eye  of  the  Sandheads  lightship  were 
yellow  glimmers  astern.  He  held  his 
boat's  bow  west  by  north,  a  half  north, 
nosing  into  the  slow  swell,  plunging  to  the 
sheerstrakes  in  one  to  rise  dripping  over 
the  next. 

HE  WAS  no  longer  alone.  A  second 
figure  loomed  in  the  dark  beside  him. 
The  voice  of  Matt  Wells  rose  above  the 
bark  of  the  exhaust,  the  throb  and  clank 
of  the  engine. 

"Take  her,"  John  o'  the  Black  Beard 
broke  into  Wells'  monologue,  "while  I  get 
something  to  eat." 

They  were  drawing  up  to  White  Rock 
light  by  then.  The  blinker  untended  and 
solitary  on  a  bleak  offshore  pinnacle 
stabbed  at  them  over  the  darkened  sea 
with  a  dazzling  beam,  winking  like  a  helio- 
graph. They  left  that  astetri.  In  another 
hour  the  black  smudge  of  the  Trail  Islands 
showed  dim  over  the  starboard  bow. 

And  all  this  time  Wells  continued  to 
talk,  a  natural  volubility  accentuated  by 
two  drinks  of  moonshine  whisky  just  be- 
fore they  set  sail.  His  unceasing  clatter 
broke  at  last  through  the  thin  crust  of 
John  o'  the  Black  Beard's  patience. 

"Shut  up!"  he  snarled.  "Give  your  jaw 
a  rest.  You're  like  a  damned  bluejay  on  a 
branch — ivauk — wauk — wauk." 

Wells  flung  out  a  profane,  insulting 
retort. 

"Shut  up,  d'ye  hear,"  John  repeated 
fiercely.  "I'd  oughto  known  better'n 
to  bring  you  along.  Talk,  talk,  talk.  I 
never  see  a  man  that  loved  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  like  you  do.  You  make  me 
sick.  You  spent  a  million  dollars  already 
— twice  over — in  your  own  mind." 

"I'll  make  you  sicker,"  Wells  thrus't  his 
face  close  to  John  o'  the  Black  Beard's  and 
shouted  in  a  passion.  "All  ails  you  is 
you'd  like  to  hog  the  whole  thing.  I  sabe. 
You  can't  put  nothin'  over  on  me.  Yah! 
You  old  pirate.  You  Chink-smuggler, 
you!  You'd  oughto  been  in  jail  long  ago. 
Maybe  you  know  more  about  that  there 
skeleton  than  you  let  on.  Don't  get  gay 
with  me.  I'm  in  on  this  an'  don't  you 
forget  it.  An'  if  I  want  to  talk,  I'll  talk. 
See!" 

John  o'  the  Black  Beard  continued  to 
hump  over  the  steering  gear  while  this 
tirade  was  delivered.  "The  darkness  hid 
his  face.  Only  his  few  old  snags  of  teeth 
were  bared  andjhis  eyes  turned  craftily, 
maliciously  sidewise — and  almost  with 
the  last  word  he  flung  himself  at  Wells  with 
an  inarticulate  sound  of  fury  bursting 
from  his  lips. 

They  fell  together  from  the  short  deck 
into  the  cockpit.  Scuffling  sounds,  the 
thresh  of  bodies,  arose  out  of  that  deeper 
gloom.  Then  that  ceased  and  John  o'  the 
Black  Beard  arose  bareheaded,  panting, 
his  fingers  spread  and  crooked  like  the 
talons  of  some  predatory  bird. 

The  boat  was  veering  wide  from   her 

"iirse.    He  straightened  her  up,  steadied 

the  helm.     Then  he  stepped  back  down 

into  the  cockpit,  and  busied  himself  there 

'or  a  time,  rising  now  and  then  to  put  the 

oat's  head  true. 

.\t  daybreak  he  was  at  anchor  in  the 
iannel    behind   Sorrowful    Island.      He 
■ood  looking  fixedly  at  the  island  as  the 
•-'M  grew,  as  the  sun  sent  its  first  golden 
licars  flashing  through  notches  in   the 
<  oa.st  Range.     His  face  was  calm,     ex- 
pressionless.     And    with    scarcely    any 
•hange  of  countenance  ho  slid  overboard 
flat-bottomed  skiff,  put  into  it  a  pick 
ind  shovel  and  rowed  ashore.     Carrying 
iiese  too'is  he  went    straight    to    Dave 
\Torris'  clearing  and  walked  about  there 
Midying  the  ground,  more    particularly 
one  or  two  outstanding  boulders  of  mod- 
( rate  size. 
He  began  to  dig  beside  one.     After 


a  time  the  removal  of  the  dirt  allowed  the 
rock  to  settle  slightly.  John  o'  the 
Black  Beard  tried  to  lift  it,  to  roll  it 
aside,  but  he  was  not  quite  equal  to  that. 
He  got  a  stick  or  two,  thrust  them  under 
the  edge  of  the  boulder  and  continued 
his  digging. 

The  shores  held  up  the  stone  and  the 
hole  grew.  As  it  enlarged  there  came  a 
change  of  expression  over  the  man's  face, 
a  concentrated  eagerness  in  his  eyes,  a 
vast  impatience.  He  dug  more  rapidly. 
The  sweat  poured  off  his  seamed  face. 
Once  or  twice  he  got  down  on  his  knees 
and  peered  into  the  excavation. 

The  blade  struck  something  at  last. 
He  cast  the  tool  aside  with  an  exclama- 
tion, flung  himself  prone,  clawed  in  the 
loose  earth  with  his  fingers.  He  wormed 
his  head  and  shoulders  under  the  rock, 
sustained  by  the  wooden  shores.  His 
fingers  dug  and  clawed. 

And  in  the  midst  of  his  clawing  some- 
thing suddenly  pinned  John  o'  the  Black 
Beard  by  the  throat  with  strong  cruel 
fingers  and  squeezed  the  breath  out  of 
him  as  a  closing  hand  squeezes  water  from 
a  sponge. 

DRIFTING  on  the  Gulf  with  his  net 
that  night  Morris  kept  thinking  of  the 
skeleton.  The  mere  fact  of  having  that 
afternoon  spoken  of  it  in  the  face  of  his 
intention  to  keep  the  thing  a  secret  seem- 
ed to  have  set  the  current  of  his  thought 
running  strongly  in  that  direction,  to 
have  put  in  motion  streams  of  reflection, 
of  imagination,  which  he  could  not  stem, 
by  which  he  was  carried  along  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  had  a  disagreeable  sense  of  a 
mistake  made  in  telling  that  story  to  John 
o'  the  Black  Beard.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
betrayed  a  confidence  in  gabbling  about 
those  poor  bones.  A  man  shouldn't  tell 
all  he  knew.  He  reassured  himself  with 
the  reflection  that,  after  all,  it  didn't 
matter.  But  he  had  a  feeling  that  it  did 
matter.  And  he  could  not  seem  to  stop 
his  brain  from  rehashing  various  scenes, 
the  finding  of  the  skeleton,  the  queer,  un- 
nerving effect  on  his  wife,  the  curious 
impulse  that  forced  him  to  talk  about  his 
discovery  with  John  o'  the  Black  Beard. 
He  could  not  get  his  thought  out  of  that 
channel— as  if,  though  corporeally  absent 
from  Sorrowful  Island,  his  consciousness 
and  his  imagination  established  so  close 
a  connection  that  he  was  in  the  clearing 
and  about  the  cabin  even  while  he  stood 
hauling  his  net  and  later  heaving  the 
salmon  up  on  the  cannery  floor. 

It  was  Morris'  custom  to  eat  the  break- 
fast his  wife  got  ready  when  she  saw  him 
come  in  to  unload,  and  afterward  lie  down 
to  sleep  an  hour  or  two  to  supplement  the 
broken  rest  he  snatched  at  intervals  in  the 
night  watch  on  the  Gulf.  This  day  when 
he  wakened  about  noon  his  wife  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  looking  at  him  with  a 
curious  expression. 

"You  were  talking  in  your  sleep,"  she 
said.  "About  that  skeleton.  Did  you 
dream  about  it?" 

He  sat  up,  rubbing  his  heavy  eyelids. 
It  was  the  first  time  Jessie  had  referred 
to  the  skeleton  for  weeks. 

"Was  I?    I  don't  recollect  no  dream. 
What'd  I  say?" 
"Nothing  much." 

"It's  funny  though,"  she  went  on,  after 
a  brief  hesitation. 
"What's  funny?" 

"I  dreamed  about  that  skeleton  myself 
last  night,"  she  answered  composedly. 
"I  dreamed  about  it  and  woke  up  and 
went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  the  same  thing 
a  second  time.  Dave  -do  you  suppose 
there's  anything  under  that  rock?  I 
dreamed  he  was  trying  to  lift  it." 

Morris  stared  at  her.  An  idea  which 
had  been  germinating  in  his  mind  for  days 
burst  into  full  leaf.  The  bony  one  had 
died  embracing  that  rock.  He  had  died 
in  the  act  of  trying  to  lift  it.  Therefore 
there  must  be  something  beneath  it- — 
something  of  value.  Pirate  gold — hidden 
jewels — robber's  loot — buried  treasure. 
Morris'  imagination  was  suddenly  stimu- 
lated to  wild  flights.  Ho  was  convinced  of 
the  incredible.  In  all  the  drabness  of  his 
life  nothing  like  this  had  ever  arisen.  His 
mind  grasped  at  the  suggestion  as  if  it 
were  a  certitude. 

"By  golly,  I  wonder?"  he  breathed. 
"I've  been  thinkin'  Ihal  myself." 

"Lots  of  queer  things  has  happened 
along  this  coast,  if  half  you  hear  is  true," 
Jessie  said.  "Dave,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  go  right  up  there  and  see.  I  don't 
know  why.  I  just  got  that  feeling.  It's 
our  land.  Anything  we  found  would  be 
ours,  wouldn't  it?" 

He  nodded.    Why  hadn't  he  seen  this 
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Pack  your  rifle  and  your  kit,  and  come  to  the  big-game  country. 
Make  this  year's  trip  worth  while. 
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at  the  beginning?  Or  rather  why  hadn  t 
he  accepted  it?  -  forhe  saw  now  that  he  had 
been  stifling  just  such  a  conclusion  ever 
since  he  uncovered  those  bones. 

The  man  who  stupidly  fails  to  grasp 
fortune  when  she  stands  before  him  will 
run  with  great  speed  to  clutch  at  the  hem 
of  her  garment  when  she  has  passed  by. 
So  now  Morris  was  moved  to  haste. 

"By  Golly,  I'd  oughto  done  it  before," 
he  said  with  decision.  "Get  our_  stuff 
ready  to  put  on  the  boat.    We'll  go." 

"Now?  To-day?" 

"Sure.  I've  made  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  fishin'.  That's  enough  even  if — 
supposin' — " 

His  wife  nodded  comprehension.  She 
understood  what  hewas  reluctant  to  utter. 
Her  irnagination  also  could  play  unre- 
strained about  what  might  lie  under  that 
rock  the  dead  man  had  chosen  for  his 
last  couch— but  she  hesitated  to  trans- 
late those  pleasant  imaginings  into  words. 
Words  were  cold.  They  somehow  chilled 
the  warmth  of  her  visions.  She  guessed  it 
was  the  same  with  her  husband.  What 
Morris  had  meant  to  say  was  that  even  if 
this  high  adventure  in  buried  treasure 
failed  them  he  had  that  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  carry  them  over  the  winter  on 
Sorrowful.  He  was  a  practical  man,  even 
though  he  dreamed  of  buried  treasure. 

THEY  acted  swiftly  under  this  spur. 
By  mid-afternoon  they  were  aboard 
and  away.  Fifty  sea-miles  lie  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  and  Sorrowful 
Island,  a  nine  hour  run — for  a  fishing 
boat.  But  luck  ran  a  little  against  them. 
With  sundown  the  first  of  the  Autumn 
fogs  rose  before  them  like  billowing  smoke 
and  forced  them  into  an  anchorage.  They 
lay  all  that  night  and  till  noon  the  next 
day.  Again  that  night  the  obscuring 
vapor  spread  its  clammy  veil  upon  the 
Gulf  waters.  They  tied  up  behind  the 
Trail  Islands,  where  all  night  they  heard 
the  tugs  and  coastwise  steamers  blow  to 
each  other  minute  by  minute,  blind  in  the 
fog. 

Next  morning  broke  clear  and  flawless 
as  a  mirror.  The  sun  struck  sparkling  on 
the  sea  as  they  drew  clear  of  Welcome 
Pass,  and  at  nine  o'clock  they  hauled  into 
the  channel  behind  Sorrowful.  A  mile 
astern,  holding  dead  on  their  course, 
Morris  marked  a  grey  powerboat,  with  a 
high  pilothouse,  walking  up  on  him,  her 
bow  wave  curling  out  in  white  foam. 

"Fishery  inspection  likely,"  he  told  his 
wife.    "Or  maybe — " 

Morris  bit  the  sentence  in  two.  He  had 
swung  into  the  small  bight  upon  which 
their  cabin  faced.  The  familiar  lines  of 
the  f ishboat  swinging  at  anchor  there  gave 
him  a  start.  His  wife — to  whom  all  fish- 
boats  looked  as  like  as  peas^wondered 
audibly.  But  Morris  did  not  enlighten 
her. 

He  was  filled  with  regret  for  his  loose 
talk.  What  was  John  o'  the  Black  Beard 
doing  there?  It  made  him  uneasy,  made 
him  regret  his  impulsive  disclosure. 

He  dropped  anchor.  He  had  no  more 
than  made  the  line  fast  on  his  bitts  and 
started  to  launch  his  rowboat  before  the 
grey  paint  and  polished  brass  of  the  gov- 
ernment boat  showed.  She  hauled  in  be- 
side him  and  let  go  her  hook.  The  heavy 
wash  from  her  broke  on  the  beach  like 
surf.  A  man  stood  on  the  after  deck 
training  a  glass  on  John  o'  the  Black 
Beard's  fishboat.  And  Morris  felt  his  un- 
easiness grow.  She  was  not  fisheries — she 
was  Provincial  Police.  He  knew  the  con- 
stable on  the  after  deck.  She  was  putting 
a  dinghy  overside  too,  and  as  Morris  and 
his  wife  pulled  clear  the  police  dinghy 
came  alongside. 

"Hello,  Morris,"  the  constables  nodded. 

They  passed  on  to  John  o'  the  Black 
Beard's  craft,  clambered  aboard.  Morris 
slid  the  forefoot  of  his  boat  up  on  the 
beach,  gathered  an  armful  of  stuff  and 
went  up  the  short  path  to  his  house,  his 
wife  at  his  heels.  In  the  doorway  Jessie 
Morris  turned  to  look  steadfastly  at  the 
timber,  the  channel  between  its  gravel 
beaches,  the  hills  that  shaded  away  from 
deep  green  on  the  lower  slopes  to  the 
misty  blue  of  mountains  capped  with  ever- 
lasting snow. 

"It's  kinda  good  to  get  back,"  she  said 
simply.  "After  all  there's  no  place  like  a 
place  that's  your  own." 

Morris  nodded  comprehension.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  uneasiness  that  af- 
flicted him  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  Jessie  speak  like  that  about  Sorrow- 
ful Island.  "That  was  how  he  had  always 
felt.  But  he  could  not  get  his  mind  off 
John  o'  the  Black  Beard  and  the  un- 
pleasant significance  of  that  Police  boat. 
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IVE  minutes  later  he  broke  out  on  the 
?  beach,  waving  his  arms,  shouting  ex- 
itedly  to  the  constables.  Two  of  them 
ot  in  the  dinghy  and  rowed  ashore. 

John  o'  the  Black  Beard — you  lookin' 
or  him?"  Morris  sputtered. 

"Well,  yes,"  one  answered. 

"He's  up  here  in  my  clearin',"  Morris 
reathed  ."Come  on." 

Steady  now,"  one  officer  said.  "We 
rant  .John,  and  maybe  he  knows  we  do — 
nd  we  want  him  without  a  fuss.  What's 
le  doing  up  there?" 

Nothin',"  Morris  answered  slowly. 
He  won't  make  no  fuss.    He's  dead.'-' 

They  followed  him  through  the  timber, 
cross  the  clearing,  and  when  Morris 
alted  the  constables  stood  for  a  few  sec- 
nds  looking  down  with  awed  curiosity  at 

pair  of  legs  and  part  of  a  body  sticking 
t  a  grotesque  angle  from  under  a  sizable 
ock. 

"How  do  you  know  it's  John?"  one 
sked. 

'I  know  his  boots,"  Morris  replied,  "and 
hem  plaid  pants." 

The  three     of    them  laid  hold    of  the 
tone.    With  a  moderate  effort  they  turn- 
it  over  and  laid  bare  the  distorted 
eatures. 

"It's  John  all  right.  Probably  saves 
im  a  hanging.  But  how  in  blazes  did  he 
ome  to  get  mashed  under  that  rock?" 

"Hangin'?"  Morris  caught  at  the  word. 

"Uh-huh.  He  and  a  fellow  name  of 
ilat  Wells  left  the  Fraser  together  Wed- 
esday  night.  Yesterday  a  cod  fisherman 
ooked  Wells'  body — weighted  down  with 
sad-line  and  the  face  all  bruised  up — off 
he  bottom  a  mile  outside  the  Trail  Is- 
mds.  That's  why  we're  looking  for  John, 
ou  have  any  idea  what  he  was  doing 
ere,  Morris?" 

Morris  shook  his  head.  The  time  for 
slling  of  his  skeleton  was  past.  He  re- 
ected  that  he  had  talked  once  too  often 
'hen  he  told  John  o'  the  Black  Beard  and 
lat  Wells.  He  was  afraid  to  tell  now. 
tesides  it  didn't  matter  to  the  police  why 
ohn  o'  the  Black  Beard  had  been  digging 
nder  a  rock  on  Sorrowful  Island .  . .  They 
ad  wanted  John  as  the  probable  perpe- 
rator  of  a  crime.  They  had  John  now. 
Vhy  should  he  gratify  their  curiosity — 
nd  perhaps  let  loose  another  pack  of 
roubles. 

The  constables  squatted  on  their  heels 
nd  lighted  cigarettes  and  talked.  They 
omplimented  Morris  on  his  land  clearing, 
is  garden.  He  had  the  making  of  a  nice 
lace,  they  observed  sagely.  One  was  an 
Id-timer,  grown  grey  in  the  government 
ervice.  He  grew  reminiscent  of  the  coast 
n  general,  of  Sorrowful  Island  in  particu- 
»r.    Morris  listened  eagerly. 

He  helped  them  carry  the  dead  man  to 
he  beach.  They  put  John  o'  the  Black 
Jeard  in  the  cockpit  of  his  own  boat  and 
aking  the  boat  in  tow  hauled  their  anchor 
ind  stood  back  along  the  course  whence 
hey  had  come. 

Morris  watched  until  the  grey  launch 
vas  a  receding  speck  on  the  Gulf.  Then 
le  went  back  to  the  clearing,  took  a  pick 
ind  shovel  from  a  hollow  cedar  where  he 
ached  his  tools  when  he  went  away,  and 
valked  to  the  rock  upon  which  he  had 
ound  the  skeleton. 

John  o'  the  Black  Beard  had  guessed 
irrong.  He  had  pitched  on  a  stone  forty 
eet  from  the  right  one.  Probably  he 
irould  have  tried  them  all — if  he  had  been 
wanted  time.  But  Morris  did  not  have 
>(T  guess. 

He  began  digging.  After  a  little  he 
:ave  a  tentative  pry.  To  his  surprise 
he  rock  lifted  easily.  He  saw  that  it  was 
lat  on  the  bottom.  He  laid  hold  of  it, 
md  with  no  great  effort  turned  it  over. 
Phen  he  di'g  rapidly,  with  growing  ex- 
dtethent — the  point  of  his  shovel  had 
itruck  something  foreign  to  the  soil. 

In  a  few  minutes  Morris  had  cleared 
'»way  a  six-inch  layer  of  earth,  and  so 
>ared  the  outline  of  a  box — a  cedar  box. 


badly  rotted,  but  neverthele-ss  a  box.  He 
scraped  the  loose  dirt  with  his  hands  and 
laid  hold  of  the  top  board.  It  came  away 
in  crumbling  pieces. 

Morris  sat  back  on  his  haunches  with  a 
gasp,  a  look  of  dumbfounded  surprise.  He 
reached  in,  picked  up  something,  let  it 
drop  back  with  a  metallic  clank.  Then 
his  gaze  travelled  slowly  about  the  clear- 
ing, over  the  tall  firs  and  branchy 
cedars  that  made  a  green  wall  about  the 
open  ground  where  his  garden  grew, 
where  the  charred  stumps  stood  black, 
where  piles  of  brush  and  roots  lay  ready 
for  the  burning  as  he  had  left  them.  He 
picked  up  a  handful  of  earth,  looked  at  it 
thoughtfully,  let  it  sift  slowly  through  his 
fingers. 

He  roused  out  of  this  brown  study  at 
the  approach  of  his  wife.  She  came  across 
the  clearing  with  quick  steps. 

"What  did  you  find,  Dave?"  she  asked 
breathlessly. 

"Buried  treasure,"  he  said  solemnly. 
"Look." 

She  bent  over  the  hole.  A  comical 
blankness  replaced  her  eager,  anticipating 
look.  She  looked  reproachfully  at  her 
husband. 

He  bent  over  and  threw  out  two  axes, 
a  mattock,  two  pickheads,  a  dozen  heavy 
iron  wedges,  a  few  other  miscellaneous 
tools,  the  wooden  handles  punky  with 
dry-rot,  the  steel  and  iron  caked  and  pit- 
ted with  rust. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"That's  all,"  Morris  said,  and  began  to 
fill  his  pipe. 

"Well,  of  all  things." 

They  looked  at  each  other  silently. 

"Well,  of  all  things,"  Jessie  Morris  re- 
peated. "I  wouldn't  have  been  so  much 
surprised  to  find  nothing.  But  rusty  old 
tools!  And  a  skeleton  camped  over  them. 
And  I  dreamed  he  was  trying  to  lift  it, 
Dave." 

"I  expect  he  was,"  Morris  nodded.  "I 
expect  that's  just  what  he  was  tryin'  to  do 
when  he  dropped  dead.  Old  Thompson, 
the  Sechelt  constable,  he — " 

"What  did  they  want?"  she  interrupted 
"They  towed  that  fishboat  away." 

"They  were  lookin'  for  John  o'  the 
Black  Beard,"  Morris  told  her.  (He  did 
not  say  tvhy — nor  how  they  had  found 
John — there  was  time  enough  for  that.) 
"Thompson  told  me  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  a  feller  took  up  this  island.  It 
was  him  built  that  old  log  shack  on  the 
point,  and  started  this  clearing.  Thomp- 
son knew  him.  He  used  to  stay  here 
winters.  In  summer  he'd  go  somewhere 
and  work  for  wages.  Thompson  says  he 
was  queer.  He  used  to  think  evorybody 
along  the  coast  was  a  thief.  If  he  went 
away  for  as  much  as  one  day,  he  cached 
everything  on  the  place,  even  his  dishes. 
He  left  a  loggin'  camp  in  Jervis  Inlet  one 
fall  to  come  here.  He  turned  up  missin'. 
They  found  his  rowboat  hauled  out  on  the 
beach  and  his  blankets  in  the  log  shack, 
but  nobody  ever  saw  him  again.  That 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  guess  I 
found  him,  Jessie.  Somethin'  happened 
to  him  when  he  was  tryin'  to  open  up  his 
cache  of  tools." 

Jessie  Morris  stared  at  the  rusted  axe- 
heads. 

"I  guess  so,"  she  agreed.  Then,  whimsi- 
cally, "Well,  we  got  the  ranch,  even  if 
there's  no  buried  treasure." 

"There's  buried  treasure  here,"  Morris 
said  thoughtfully.  "We'll  dig  it  up,  if  we 
dig  hard  enough.  We'll  have  to  sweat  for 
it — but  it's  here.  Here  in  this,"  he  picked 
up  a  handful  of  the  rich,  brown  leaf-mold 
and  dribbled  it  back  and  forth  in  his 
palms.  "It's  rich — rich  enough  to  grow 
five-dollar  gold-pieces — if  you  plant  the 
right  kind  of  seed.  That's  what  my 
grandfather  used  to  say  about  good  land." 

They  walked  across  to  the  garden.  Mrs. 
Morris  went  down  to  the  cabin  to  cope 
with  a  practical  problem  devoid  of  all 
mystery,  the  getting  of  dinner.  Morris 
stood  looking  about  him.  Deer  had  swum 
across  from  the  mainland  in  his  absence 
to  browse  on  the  garden  stuff.  He  re- 
flected that  he  must  build  a  picket  fence 
against  these  marauders.  He  saw  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  growth  of  that  cultivated 
area,  fruit  trees  in  blossom  and  bearing, 
flowers,  beauty  for  the  eye  and  ease  for 
the  body  arising  out  of  the  tilled  soil. 

And  in  the  face  of  that  realizable  dream, 
which  he  knew  he  could  bring  to  reality 
in  sweat  and  effort  applied  to  the  earth 
under  his  feet,  that  which  had  befallen 
the  moldering  skeleton,  the  evil  which  had 
overtaken  John  o'  the  Black  Beard,  his 
own  brief  and  giddy  visions  of  treasure 
trove,  seemed  no  more  than  incidental 
grotesqueries. 
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Catherine  Proctor,  Canadian  Actress 

By    GERTRUDE     E.    S.    PRINGLE 


THERE  is  not  a  particle  of  affecta- 
tion about  Catherine  Proctor — 
that  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
one  about  her.  Decidedly  good  to  look  at, 
and  having  achieved  a  considerable  repu- 
tation as  an  actress,  she  yet  never  poses. 
In  her  gentle  manner  and  quiet,  well-mod- 
ulated voice  there  is  no  suggestion  of  her 
calling,  but  the  expressive  face  lighted  by 
a  glow  from  within,  the  bright  eyes  that 
look  out  with  such  frank  friendliness  on 
the  world,  the  graceful  movements  and 
symmetrical  figure,  all  help  to  explain 
her  success  on  the  stage.  Still  I  believe 
that  her  sincerity,  and  the  fact  that  she 
has  taken  her  work  seriously,  have  had 
more  to  do  with  her  getting  on  than  her 
talent  and  good  looks.  She  has  been  true 
to  herself  and  to  her  art. 

One  cannot  chat  with  this  graceful, 
brown-eyed  young  woman  with  the  chest- 
nut tresses  without  becoming  aware  of  her 
straight-forward,  open-hearted  nature  and 
real  interest  in  others.  Because  she  is 
broad  in  sympathy  and  responsive  to 
human  nature  is  no  doubt  one  reason  for 
her  versatility  as  an  actress,  and  being 
able  to  play  a  wide  range  of  parts,  from 
Shakespeare's  heroines  to  modern  char- 
acter rdles  in  which  are  intermingled 
comedy  and  pathos. 

On  the  subject  of  hsrwork  Catherine 
Proctor  is  enthusiastic,  and  frankly  says 
that  it  comes  first  in  her  life.  Her  pro- 
fession is  not  to  hera  money-making, time- 
filling  occupation,  but  a  serious,  arduous 
pursuit  in  which  artistic  achievement  is 
her  goal. 

I  asked  her  to  tell  me  as  to  the  chances 
for  a  young  girl  getting  on  the  stage,  and 
what  she  would  advise  such  a  one  to  do. 
Our  country  is  brimful  of  artistic  talent, 
and  many  do  not  find  out  their  real  vo- 
cation sometimes  fot  lack  of  knowing  how 
to  go  about  it. 

Catherine  considered  what  to  reply  to 
this.  The  Irish  in  her  urged  her  to  be  en- 
thusiastically optimistic,  but  prudent 
Scotch  ancestry  made  her  remember  many 
a  story  of  failure  in  those  who  went  aseek- 
ing  and  did  not  find.  Finally  she  said:— 
"The  theatre  has  a  great  place  in  life, 
and  it  offers  a  real  vocation  to  the  girl  who 
has  imagination  and  the  ability  to  act. 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
field  is  a  crowded  one,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  foothold.  Thousands 
fail,  but  there  always  will  be  plenty  of 
room  at  the  top.  I  would  emphasize  that 
no  girl  should  ever  turn  her  face  stage- 
wards  unless  she  is  willing  to  work  tre- 
mendously hard,  put  up  with  discomforts 
and  endure  discouragements. 

"The  first  step  to  the  stage  is  a  strong 
desire  to  act.  Of  course  most  girls  go 
through  a  temporary  phase  of  being 
stage-struck,  dressing  up  and  enacting 
in  the  quiet  of  their  own  rooms  such 
tragic  r61es  as  Ophelia  or  Juliet.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  this  hectic 
desire  to  act  burns  itself  out.  But  suppos- 
ing a  girl  becomes  more  and  more  in  ear- 
nest about  going  on  the  stage,  how  can 
she  find  out  if  she  has  real  ability?  The 
only  answer  to  this  is  she  must  put  herself 
to  the  test,  and  this  test  calls  for  endless 
courage  and  persistence.  The  road  to  the 
stage  is  not  a  rose-bordered  path  but  a 
trail  through  a  jungle.  A  girl  must 
be  prepared  to  face  bitter  disappointments 
and  disillusions.  Unless  willing  to  under- 
go all  these  trials  she  had  better  give  up 
the  idea  of  being  an  actress.  But  if  she 
sticks  to  it  there  is  this  consolation  for 
her, — that  the  repeated  disappointments 
and  heartbreaks  all  help  her  to  express 
emotion  even  while  they  have  imposed  a 
discipline  hard  to  endure.  Only  those  who 


have  felt  strongly  can  put  real  feeling 
in  their  acting.  However,  imagination 
has  to  be  there  too,  as  one  cannot  under- 
go all  the  experiences  that  the  heroines  in 
plays  are  called  upon  to  bear,  so  a  girl 
devoid  of  imagination  would  not  get  very 
far  on  the  stage.  Then  too,  she  must  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  people,  for  without 
this  human  sympathy  no  one  can  reach 
the  heart  of  an  audience." 

A  Splendid  Career 

IN  HER  even,  low-pitched  voice  that 
falls  so  pleasantly  on  the  ear,  Cather- 
ine continued  her  summing  up  of  stage 
life:-- 

"However,  to  girls  of  real  talent,  the 
stage  offers  a  splendid  career.  It  is  almost 
the  only  work  in  which  women  have 
better  chances  of  success  than  men.  Have 
you  ever  thought,"  she  asked,  "how  wo- 


Mhs  Catherine  Proctor 

men  outshine  men  in  the  dramatic  field, 
and  how  many  more  prominent  actresses 
there  are  than  leading  actors?  The  aver- 
age leading  actress  draws  a  larger  salary 
than  the  average  leading  man." 

"That  is  so,"  I  conceded.  "But  before 
a  girl  goes  so  far  as  to  call  on  a  manager 
and  ask  for  a  part,  do  you  recommend  her 
taking  a  course  in  dramatic  art?" 

"I  would  say,"  replied  Miss  Proctor, 
"that  some  tuition  in  the  use  of  the  speak- 
ing voice  and  physical  training  are  nec- 
essary. After  that  taking  part  in  a  stock 
company  will  furnish  the  beginning  of 
the  practical  training,  and  also  give  a  girl 
the  opportunity  of  finding  out  the  line 
of  work  she  is  best  suited  for. 

"All  actresses  who  take  their  vocation 
seriously,"  continued  Catherine,  "are 
continuing  their  studies,  especially  voice 
training  and  physical  work  such  as  danc- 
ing, fencing  or  exercises,  also  spending' 
much  time  in  studying  parts  they  don't 
play  and  in  serious  reading.  There  is  no 
resting  on  the  laurels  gained,  for  this 
would  mean  reaching  one's  limitations 
very  soon.  That  is  why  the  career  of 
many  a  pretty  girl  who  got  a  good  start 
on  account  of  her  appearance  comes  to  a 
rapid  end.  She  is  too  much  satisfied  with 
herself  and  therefore  fails  to  progress." 

"But  tell  about  your  own  early  start, 
and  if  you  met  with  any  difficulties,"  I 
suggested. 

Mi.ss  Proctor  smiled.  She  has  a  frank, 
friendly  smile  that  isn't  just  a  facial  move- 


ment   for    social    purposes.      With    i  • 
prettily  shaped  hand  supporting  her  chin 
she  mused  a  moment,    "rhen  she  said: — 

"When  I  started  I  was  held  back  by 
supersensitiveness  and  a  certain  amount 
of  shyness.  If  I  found  myself  in  an  un- 
friendly or  critical  atmosphere  I  used  to 
go  into  my  shell  and  make  no  effort  to 
change  the  prevailing  attitude.  Although 
a  manager  once  told  me  the  sensitive 
temperament  is  the  best  as  it  is  capable  of 
finer  work  and  more  responsive  to  stage 
direction,  I  was  happierafter  I  had  school- 
ed myself  to  overcome  this  decided  draw- 
back. Young  girls  on  starting  a  stage 
career  may  find  themselves  woefully 
lacking  in  self-confidence,  but  let  them 
not  be  depressed  by  this,  for  this  quality 
can  be  cultivated,  and  indeed  self-belief  is 
the  foundation  of  personality,  and  an 
actress  to  succeed  must  have  personality. 

"People  usually  associate  personahty 
with  beauty  of  face  and  form,  but  we 
have  seen  those  who  have  all  the  external 
requisites  who  yet  are  forbidding  and 
repellent.  Because  the  force  within  is 
limited.  Personality  is  a  radiating  force 
of  kindliness,  cheerfulness,  sincerity  and 
enthusiasm.  Be  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  others  as  well  as  yourself.  Crush  self- 
ishness. It  usually  defeats  its  own  ends. 
Don't  think  I  advocate  a  servile  spirit. 
Let  independence  be  your  middle  name. 
Be  willing  to  do  more  than  is  expected  of 
you.  Have  a  good  opinion  of  yourself, 
but  don't  talk  about  it." 

A  Safe  Place  for  the  Rifiht  Girl 


PEOPLE  often  speak  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  stage,"  declared  Cather- 
ine Proctor.  "That  is  absurd.  The  right 
kind  of  girl  is  just  as  safe  on  the  stage  as  in 
any  other  occupation.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  two  gold  balls  sent  in  the  same  box 
to  California.  One  was  made  of  solid  gold, 
the  other  was  plated.  'Oh  dear,'  said  the 
plated  ball  to  the  solidgold  one, 'Aren't  you 
afraid  your  gold  will  be  rubbed  off  with  all 
this  jolting?'  'Why,  no,'  said  the  solid 
gold  ball,  'Why  should  I  be  afraid?  I'm 
gold  right  through.' 

"Some  of  the  finest  characters  I've  ever 
known  arecai  the  stage,"  continued  Cath- 
erine.    "Maude  Adams,  for  instance,  is 
perfectly  splendid,  always  doing  good,  yet 
never  speaking  of   her  many  kind  deeds, 
•lust  to  show  you  her  practical  sympathy, 
I  will  tell  you    of  a  little  incident  which 
is  only  one  of  many.     It  was  when  Miss 
Adams  was  playing  Peter  Pan  in  Buffalo, 
and  as  in  every  city,  several  little  girls 
had  been  engaged  during  the  length  of  our 
stay  there  to  take  the  part  of  the  baby 
wolves,  for  which  they  had  to  don  skins. 
Miss  Adams  was  resting  in  her  dressing- 
room  between  acts  (it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  no  one  would  dream  of  dis- 
turbing her)   when  her  door  was  flung 
open  and  a  small  girl  dashed  in,  exclaim- 
ing, 'Here's  a  trick  I'll  show  you  how  to 
do.'     The  child  then  rapidly  executed  a 
number  of  handsprings,  after  which  sht 
earnestly  endeavored  to  perpuade  Miss 
Adams   to   substitute   this   turn   for   hei 
flying  in  as  Peter  Pan  suspended  on  wires. 
Miss  Adams  was  much  amused  at  the 
child's  naivete,  and  made  enquiries  about 
her.      It   developed   that  the   little   gir 
handed  her  scant  earnings  to  her  mother 
as  she  was  one  of  several  children,  and  thf 
father  was  in  the  last  stages  of  consump- 
tion.    Miss  Adams  visited  them,   madf 
arrangements  for  their  financial  relief  and 
for  the  little  girl  to  be  sent  to  school." 

"When  did  the  idea  of  being  an  actress 
first  come  to  you?"  I  enquired. 

"My  first  idea  was  to  be  an  elocutionii 
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— Kroin  a  I'aliitljig  by  Austin  Shaw,  the  Toronto  Artljit. 


Catke  but  gave  careful  thought  to  the  sugges- 
tfrijUtion  and  this  bore  fruit  later  on.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Harold  Nelson  Shaw  became 
;eli«  director  of  Dramatic  work,  and  he  was  an 
M^  excellent  teacher.  I  never  had  to  unlearn 
a  single  thing  he  taught  me,  and  this  is 
sifltljfar  from  being  the  ease  with  the  majority 
of  teachers  who  claim  to  turn  out  elo- 
cutionists and  actresses.  But  reall.y  my 
Reeducation  for  the  stage  cost  my  mother 
almost  nothing,  as  I  won  scholarship 
after  scholarship.  My  mother  however 
has  been  a  wonderful  help  to  me,  as  she 
iCt  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  my 
work,  and  stood  loyally  behind  me  in 
every  way. 

"Mrs.  Fisk  and  Julia  Arthur  came  to 
Toronto  in  succession,  and  after  seeing 
them  act  I  knew  I  had  to  be  an  actress.  I 
succeeded  in  persuading  my  mother  to  let 
me  try,  so  she  decided  to  take  me  to  New 
York.  It  was  a  great  event  in  my  life,  I 
can  assure  you.  After  Mother  had  settled 
me  comfortably  there  she  returned  to 
Toronto. 

"By  enquiry  I  found  out  the  different 
agencies   and   managers    and    made   my 
'  application,    as    all    stage    aspirants    do. 
One  day  not  long  after  my  arrival  in  New  ■ 
York,  I  was  offered  a  small  part  in  the 
Maude  Adams'  company  in  'The  Pretty 
Sister  of  Jos6.'     It  was  only  a  tiny  part, 
but  I  was  elated  and  thought  it  wonderful 
luck  to  get  in  such  a  good  company  to 
._      atart  with.     I  was  even   luckier  than   I 
fg^ft    realized,  for  Mi.ss  Adams  was  so  kind  to 
[it^JWe,  as  she  was  to  all  her  company,  that 
the   atmosphere   was   thoroughly   happy 
and  congenial. 

"With  Maude  \dams  I  remained  several 
seasons,  playing  small  parts,  but  gaining 
^SsM  varied  oxprrience.  Then,  oh  thrilling  joy, 
I,  m  eame  my  first  big  chance  in  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  given  in  New  York,  with 
that  sterling  actress,  Annie  Russe'l.  I 
jjt!  f  played  Hermia.  My  mother  came  down 
'  specially  for  the  opening  night,  as  she  has 
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really,"  replied  Catherine.  "When  six 
years  old  I  started  to  recite — my  mother, 
convinced  of  my  ability  decided  I  should 
be  educated  for  the  concert  platform. 
Meanwhile  she  undertook  to  teach  me 
some  recitations.  You  know,"  confided 
Miss  Proctor,  "I've  always  thought  my 
mother  has  the  makings  of  an  actress  in 
her.  My  father  died  when  I  was  a  small 
child. 

"At  nine  years  of  age  tragedy  appealed 
strongly  to  me,  and  I  recited  such  poems 
as  'Edinburgh  After  Flodden.'  When  I 
was  about  ten,  there  was  a  competition 
open  to  all  the  school  children  in  Toronto. 
1  was  then  attending  Dufferin  School  and 
was  sent  as  its  representative  to  engage 
in  the  contest.  My  piece  was  the  'Circle 
Scene'  from  Richelieu,  and  Dr.  James 
L.  Hughes  announced  I  was  the  winner 
by  saying  to  me,  'You'vewon  by  walking.' 
The  prize  was  a  scholarship  that  gave  one 
summer's  tuition  in  dramatic  art. 

"While  attendingthe  Toronto  Collegiate 
Institute,  Jarvis  Street,  I  took  the  drama- 
tic course  at  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music.  My  first  teacher  from  whom  I 
only  had  a  few  lessons  was  a  fine  English 
actor.  Dr.  Carlyle.  He  took  the  trouble 
to  call  on  my  mother  to  try  and  persuade 
her  to  let  me  go  on  the  stage  instead  of 
becoming  a  reader.  Mother  is  Scotch,  so 
she  did  not  come  to  an  immediate  decision 


made  a  practice  of  doing  on  such    occa- 


sions, and  as  we  were  having  an  early  meal 
before  the  premiere  she  amused  me  im- 
mensely by  saying  'I'm  so  nervous.'  I 
laughingly  assured  her  that  she  need  not 
be  nervous,  as  I  thought  if  anyone  was 
entitled  to  be  nervous  it  was  I,  just  on 
the  verge  of  my  first  important  part 
which  spelled  either  failure  or  success.  It 
was  certainly  a  critical  time  for  me;  I  was 
fully  aware  of  it  and  tensely  keyed  up. 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  opening  night, 
the  sea  of  faces,  the  breathless  hush,  and 
when  I  had  to  enact  tantrums  in  the 
quarrel  scene,  I  was  really  terrified  at  the 
applause — the  house  rocked  with  it, — 
for  it  was  altogether  new  to  me  to  have  a 
principal  part,  and  a  tremendous  experi- 
ence altogether.  The  next  morning  the 
papers  gave  splendid  notices,  and  I  was 
specially  commended  for  my  excellent 
work,  much  to  my  joy  you  may  be  sure. 

A  Story  of  Hard  Work 

IT  MIGHT  be  imagined  that  after  such 
glowing  press  notices  and  so  much 
space  devoted  to  my  particular  efforts 
that  my  dramatic  path  would  be  an  easy 
one.  But  it  was  not.  As  this  is  a  true 
and  candid  recital  of  my  experiences  in 
getting  a  foothold  on  the  stage,  I  must 
confess  that  I  had  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment of  seeing  fine  parts  that  I  knew  were 
exactly  suited  to  me  given  to  others. 
Time  and  again  I  felt  good  chances  were 
passing  me  up.  But  after  all  it  turned 
out  for  the  best,  for  instead  of  having 
leading  r61es  I  played  with  famous  stars, 
and  this  was  excellent  training  for  me. 

"After  this  my  work  varied.  For  four 
seasons  I  was  with  Belasco.  In  one  play 
'The  Concert'  I  originated  a  character 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  understudied 
two  leading  roles  in  that  play  and  two  in 
another.    It  was  hard,  hard  work. 

"The  next  season  Belasco  sent  me  on 
tour  in  'The  Easiest  Way,'  replacing 
Frances  Starr, — a  play  I  loved.  It  had 
been  a  mere  touch  and  go  as  to  whether 
they  would  feature  me  in  this  or  give  me  a 
lead  in  a  New  York  production.  I  was 
glad  they  chose  the  tour.  Next  season  I 
returned  to  'The  Concert'  to  play  the 
i  ng^nue  part,  a  comedy  r61e.  A  year  later 
eame  another  tour,  this  time  the  play 
being  'The  Governor's  Lady,'  in  which  I 
played  the  Emma  Dunn  part, — that  of  a 
middle-aged  woman  whose  husband  had 
risen  in  the  world  while  she  remained  at 
her  wash  tub  and  kitchen  sink.  There 
were  great  possibilities  in  the  part  for 
pathos  and  comedy  both,  and  sometimes 
when  I  would  gaze  out  at  the  house  I 
would  see  nothing  but  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  next  minute  hear  ripples  of  laughter. 
Alice  Bradley  wrote  the  play,  and  did  it  so 
well  that  Belasco,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  didn't  change  one  word  in  it. 

"My  success  in  that  r61e  resulted  in 
managers  offering  to  star  me  in  elderly 
women  parts,  but  I  did  not  want  to  be 
identified  with  one  type  of  character.  Why 
limit  oneself,  anyway?  Then  there  is 
plenty  of  time  yet  for  me  to  play  these 
older  characters."  reasoned  Catherine 
sensibly.  "Alice  Bradley,"  she  continued, 
"always  says  she  would  like  to  see  me 
play  a  young  governor's  lady. 

"My  next  engagement  was  with  Leo 
Dietrichstein  in  the  'Matinee  Hero'  in 
which  I  enacted  the  leading  feminine  r61e. 
Since  then  I  have  played  only  in  New 
York,  and  of  course  it  is  the  player's  am- 
bition to  appear  in  metropolitan  produc- 
tions and  so  avoid  the  discomforts  and 
upsets  of  touring,  as  well  as  reaping  the 
great  advantage  of  being  in  the  hub  of  the 
dramatic  wheel.  It  also  gives  one  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  circle  of  friends, 
and  I  have  many  outside  of  the  profession 
as  well  as  in  it." 

This  brings  Catherine's  story  up  to 
date.  She  has  been  spending  the  summer 
in  Toronto  with  her  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers,  taking  various  trips  and  spend- 
ing week-ends  visiting  friends.  Early 
in  the  summer  Toronto  had  the  opportun- 
ity of  seeing  this  capable  young  actress 
plav  leading  rflles  in  'D6cla.ss6e',  'Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings'  and  'The  Great  Divide' 
at  the  Uptown  Theatre.  Her  plans  for 
the  coming  season  are  under  way,  and 
before  long  she  will  be  speeding  back  to 
the  metropolis  that  has  always  a  welcorre 
for  her.  Catherine  Proctor  wishes  Canada 
had  its  own  theatrical  centre,  and  thinks 
it  regrettable  there  should  be  no  national 
drama,  although  she  realizes  the  various 
Little  Theatres  are  doing  excellent  work 
to  encourage  native  production. 

The  full-face  picture  of  Miss  Proctor 
accompanying    this    article    is    a    photo- 
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graphic  reproduction  of  a  very  much  ad- 
mired portrait  in  oils  by  Austin  Shaw  of 
Toronto.  . 

The  profile  picture,  so  simple  and  nat- 
ural with  nothing  of  a  studied  pose  about 
it,  a.s  in  the  case  of  most  theatrical  photo- 
graphs, would  reveal  to  a  student  of 
character  the  qualities  of  idealism, 
thoughtfulness,  courage,  optimism  and 
kindness. 

To  complete  this  sketch,  here  is  a  pen 
picture  of  our  Canadian  actress:  Her  face 
is  prettily  shaped  and  modelled  by  nature 
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with  extreme  care,  Her   expressive  eye 
are  brown,  her  features  clear-cut,  she  ha 
a  short  upper  lip,  wavy  chestnut  hair  anj 
a  finely-textured  skin.     Then  her  head 
well  set  on  her  shoulders,  her  arms  an! 
hands  are  nicely  shaped  and  her    figurl 
is  gracefully  proportioned.     So  much  foa 
appearance.       But     Catherine     Proctol 
would  not  have  made  the  progress  she  ha 
if  she  had  not  possessed  that  which  is  fa 
above  mere  good  looks.    She  is  f  ortunati 
in  being  endowed  with  character  as  we| 
as  with  talent  and  a  fair  face. 


Human    Nature    and    the    Postman 

Continued  from  page  22 


"This  little  Wedgwood  jug  is  cracked 
and  no  good  to  you,"  he  would  say  and 
deposit  it  in  his  bag.  In  another  ware- 
house he  would  openly  annex  a  sample 
package  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  pick  up  in  a 
jeweler's  a  signet  ring  which  he  would 
claim  was  damaged.  These  playful  little 
ways  led  to  his  becoming  highly  unpopular 
in  Wholesale  Row,  so  he  was  removed 
from  a  too  tempting  route. 

The  Post  Office  is  very  strict  about 
postmen  drinking.  If  they  are  caught  the 
worse  for  drink  once,  they  are  put  on 
another  zone,  but  the  second  time  means 
dismissal  from  the  service. 

The  Preference  in  Beats 

T  MIGHT  be  imagined  that  mail  car- 
-  riers  would  congratulate  themselves 
when  given  a  beat  among  the  wealthy 
residents,  but  ask  any  postman  as  to  his 
preference  and  he  will  surprise  you  by 
saying  he  would  rather  deliver  to  the 
middle  or  poor  class,  because  he  does  not 
have  to  put  up  with  so  much.  Wealth  is 
too  often  accompanied  by  arrogance,  self- 
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■Henry  A.  Ashmcad 

importance  and  utter  indifference  towards 
those  who  toil  for  a  living,  while  by  the 
poor  or  those  of  moderate  means,  there  is 
greater  consideration  shown. 

If  any  mail  is  missing  the  responsibility 
is  always  put  on  the  postman,  although 
he  is  the  lowest  paid  official  in  the  postal 
service.  He  receives  from  $65  to  $105  a 
month,  according  to  length  of  service, 
with  a  yearly  bonus  of  $297  to  married 
men  who  earn  $100  or  less  a  month.  Sin- 
gle men  get  a  bonus  of  half  this  amount 
unless  their  salary  reaches  the  sum  of  $100 
a  month,  in  which  case  they  draw  no 
bonus. 

A  postman  is  supposed  to  work  44 
hours  a  week,  but  in  reality  puts  in  far 
longer  hours,  for  winter  and  summer  he 
must  be  at  the  post  office  between  6.30 
and  7  a.  m.  If  he  lives  some  distance  out 
in  the  cheap  rent  district,  as  is  often  the 
case,  this  means  he  must  rise  notj  later 
than  5  o'clock. 

Arrived  at  the  post  office  he  will  find 
his  hands  full  sorting  all  letters,  papers 
and  parcels  (about  1000  in  a  residential 
district)  then  must  enter  in  a  book 
changes  of  address,  parties  "not  found," 
re-direct  letters  to  new  addresses,  buy  due 
stamps  for  short-paid  mail,  and  sign  for 
registered  letters.  Mail  for  the  business 
section  (in  which  one  carrier  will  deliver 


between  two  and  five  thousand  pieces 
is  sorted  ready  for  him  overnight;  hi 
sack  on  the  early  morning  trip  will  someJ 
times  weigh  as  much  as  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  weight  of  the  postman's 
sack  has  often  been  the  cause  of  serious 
accidents,  for  when  he  slips  on  icy  steps 
or  pavement,  his  fall  is  rendered  more 
dangerous  by  his  heavy  burden. 

In  the  business  districts  postmen  are 
usually  presented  with  liberal  Christmas 
boxes,  especially  by  the  banks,  insurance 
and  financial  houses,  which  are  the  most 
generous  of  all  givers.  A  popular  carrier 
will  sometimes  be  the  richer  by  $200 
after  the  holiday  season. 

Making  the  same  calls  two,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  burdened  with  a  heavy 
sack,  meeting  more  expressions  of  dis- 
appointment than  of  satisfaction,  results 
in  a  monotonous  job,  and  when  weather 
conditions  offer  torrid  heat,  pouring 
rain  or  bitter  blast,  it  is  also  one  of  great 
discomfort.  Most  carriers  prefer  the 
winter,  even  though  the  temperature  does 
drop  to  below  zero,  because  then  the 
walking  is  more  pleasant  than  in  the  in^ 
tense  heat  of  the  summer.  Conditions  in 
the  cold  weather  too  are  more  healthy; 
in  the  summer  a  man  will  often  be  caught 
without  his  rubber  cape  and  soaked  to  thei 
skin  by  a  heavy  downpour.  However,  on 
the  wholeapostman's  life,  although  it  dcesi 
not  offer  much  in  the  way  of  remunera- 
tion, does  conduce  to  physical  well-being. 
It  also  affords  students  of  human  nature 
an  interesting  field  to  explore  while  giving 
the  humorist  many  a  cheerful  moment. 

A   Poet   Postman 

CANADA  has  a  poet  postman,  Henry 
A.  Ashmead,  who  has  recently  re- 
tired on  pension  after  36  years  spent  in  th« 
service.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  oi 
poetry  dedicated  by  permission  to  th« 
Duke  of  Connaught,  copies  of  which  hav« 
been  accepted  and  acknowledged  by  th« 
Prince  of  Wales,  Queen  Alexandra,  Lloyc 
George,  Earl  Balfour,  Ex-President  Wil- 
son and  other  notabilities.  Besides  hji 
poetry,  Mr.  Ashmead,  whose  years  sit 
lightly  on  him,  has  other  outlets  for  hif 
artistic  tastes.  He  is  an  accomplished 
draughtsman  with  many  spirited  per, 
and  ink  sketches  to  his  credit,  and  has 
also  done  much  illuminating  on  vellum 
In  his  youth,  before  the  typewriter  cam* 
into  use,  Mr.  Ashmead  used  to  do  copjTnf 
in  longhand,  and  among  those  employing 
his  services  was  the  late  Dr.  Goldwir 
Smith,  who  got  him  to  copy  some  of  his 
literary  work.  Mr.  Ashmead  has  thii 
tribute  to  pay  Dr.  Smith: — "I  must  sa> 
he  was  my  idea  of  a  truly  Christian  char- 
acter. Even  after  he  was  putoutofth< 
St.  George's  Society  because  of  his  well 
known  views  in  favor  of  annexation  wit! 
the  United  States,  he  still  continued  tfi 
send  the  Society  at  Christmas  his  annua 
donation   of  $100  towards  its  good  work,' 

This  veteran  postman  with  his  earnes' 
interest  in  life,  his  kindly  humor  ant 
warm  enthusiasm  for  all  good  causes,  es 
pecially  -the  cause  of  animals,  is  a  mar! 
worth  knowing,  having  many  good  poiTit!| 
of  contact  with  his  fellow  beings.  On  th<| 
occasion  of  a  purse  of  gold  being  presentee 
to  him  when  he  was  retiring  from  the  ser 
vice,  Mr.  Ashmead  made  the  followinf 
little  speech: — 

"I  had  a  dream  the  other  night.  ]j 
seemed  to  be  before  St.  Peter  at  the  gate 
asking  him  to  let  me  in.  St.  Peter  said  t 
me,  'What  are  your  qualifications?' 
told  him  I  had  tried  to  help  others  all  l! 
could,  and  had  given  my  dole,  but  he  re| 
•plied,  'No  good.  That  won't  do.  Peopl 
must  have  suffered  to  get  in  here,'  Then 
told  him  I  was  in  the  post  office  for  3!j 
years.    'Come  right  in,'  said  St.  Peter." 
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Forehanded — Fingerprints  for  babies 
have  been  introduced  in  New  York. 

Nothing  like  starting  the  little  bandits 
right. — Toledo  Blade. 


Progressing — Friend:  "I  understood 
you  took  your  son  into  your  business  afew 
months  ago  to  teach  him  the  business. 
How  did  it  turn  out?" 

Business  Man  (wearily):  "Great!  He's 
teaching  me  now." —  Kansas  City  Star. 


Surprising  M  a  m  m  a — M  a  r  j  o  r  y: 
"Mamma,  were  you  at  home  when  I  was 
born?" 

Mother:  "No,  darling,  I  was  staying 
with  grandma,  in  the  country." 

Marjory:  "Wasn't  you  awfully  sur- 
prised when  you  heard  about  it?"— 
London  Passing  Show. 


His  Opportunity — "Honey,"  said  the 
colored  suitor,  "when  we  gits  married 
you  ain't  gwine  to  give  up  that  good  job 
you  has  workin'  for  de  white  folks,  is  you?" 

"But  ain't  we  gwine  to  have  no  honey- 
moon an'  take  a  trip  on  de  train  some- 
where?" 

"One  of  us  might  go,  honey.  Dey  ain't 
a  thing  holdin'  me,  but  you's  got  'sponsi- 
bilities." — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 


Must  be  There— Two  actors  came  out 
on  the  stage  and  one  of  them  made  this 
speech. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  with 
us  to-night  a  man  who  is  known  the  world 
over  and  one  everyone  of  us  has  heard  of. 
Will  Mr.  Henry  Ford  kindly  stand  up  and 
let  us  all  see  him?" 

After  waiting  a  minute  or  so  and  seeing 
that  no  one  had  risen  he  turned  to  his 
partner,  saying:  "Are  you  sure  that  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  is  in  this  audience?" 

"Why,  sure  he  is!"  was  the  reply.  "I 
saw  his  car  standing  outside." — Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

Taking  Precautions — A  company  of 
Scots  were  having  a  convivial  evening  to- 
gether, and  while  it  was  yet  early  Sandy 
McTavish  arose  to  address  the  crowd. 
"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  had  better  bid 
ye  good-night." 

"You're  not  going  home  already,  Mc- 
Tavish?   Why,  it's  only  seven  o'clock." 

"Ah,  weel,  I'm  bidding  ye  good-night  as 
long  as  I  know  ye." — London  Sunday 
Express. 

His  Recourse— Clive  Weed,  the  well- 
known  artist,  who  has  been  decorated  by 
three  kings,  heard  a  funny  conversation 
the  other  day  on  the  Westchester-Biltmore 
course. 

A  Christian  was  playing  golf  with  a  Jew 
and  the  Jew  had  knocked  his  ball  into  the 
rough.  He  picked  it  up  quickly  and  plac- 
ing it  on  the  fairway  started  to  play  it. 

The  Christian  said,  "You  can't  do  that, 
Abe!" 

Abe,  very  angry,  said,  "And  why  not?" 

"Because  it's  against  the  rules,"  ex- 
plained the  other  man. 

"Well,  I  will  anyway,"  shouted  Abe. 

"But  you  can't!" 


"All   right   then, 
Abe,  triumphantly. 


sue  me!"  exclaimed 


Breaking  It  Gently— An  Irishman 
came  home  to  his  wife  one  evening  later 
than  usual.  He  had  a  black  eye,  a  puffy 
lip,  a  slit  cheek,  and  a  bump  on  his  head. 

His  wife  looked  hard  at  him.  "Is  it  the 
fiend  o'  hell,"  she  cried,  "that's  stamped 
your  face  to  pieces?  Now,  wherever 
would  ye  have  been?" 

"Micky  Doolan  did  it,"  groaned  the 
injured  man. 

'  "The  spalpeen,"  cried  his  wife,  "the 
rreat  gruntin',  roaring  fellow  he  is  an'  all. 
jSiow  may  he — " 

"Whist.  Biddy!"  interrupted  the  hus- 
I'and.  "Spake  no  avil  o'  the  dead." — 
PoKlan  Transcript. 


Dainty 
Winsome 

Winsome  Soap  is  silky 
smooth  for  the  fingers 
of  the  Fair— mild  and 
soothing  to  the  most 
sensitive  skin.  It  pre- 
serves the  softness  and 
bloom  of  the  most 
delicate  complexions 
and  makes  beauty 
more  beauteous  seem. 


'^.. 


Goldwyn  Star 


SnoAvy 
Winsome 

Winsome  Soap  is  made 
of  the  choicest  and 
purest  ingredients,  the 
blandest  oils,  and  the 
most  alluring  perfumes 
of  the  Orient.  It  im- 
parts to  the  complex- 
ion the  bloom  and 
freshness  of  a  summer 
day. 


Queens  of  Beauty  praise  Winsome 

"This  certifies  that   I  have  used  Winsome  Soap  and  wish  to  state  that  I  found  it 
a    very  delightful,    agreeable    toilet    soap    most    satisfactory    in    every  way. 
I  would  not  be  without  it  either  at  home,  travelling,  or  at  the  Studio. 

{Signed)  Mabel  Normand 
Of  all  good  druggists  and  stores. 

VINOLIA  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Soapmakers  to  H.M.  the  King 
LONDON  PARIS  TORONTO  wu 


Hnsome 


Begins  October  15th 


"CASTE" 

Our  fine  four  part  serial  by  W.  A.  Fraser 


A  story  of  India  by  the  man  who  wrote 
''The  Three  Sapphires",  "-Bull  Dog 
Carney",  "Mooswa"  and j>ther  favorites 

Mr.  Fraser,  building  on  his  ten  years'  hard 
work  and  study  in  India,  is  at  his  best  in  this 
weird  tale  of  plot,  plunder  and  treachery. 

Mysterious  jungle,  deadly  thugs,  fanatical 
fakirs,  the  priestcraft  of  age-old  superstition 
and  religion.  They  are  all  here  fitted  into  a 
master  plot  of  the  sinister  India  of  mutiny 
days. 


You  follow  with  breathless  interest  the  machin- 
ations of  that  Oxford-trained  Indian  Prince  of 
Bithur — Nana  Sahib. 

Soon — too  soon — this  fiend  in  human  disguise 
discards  his  thin  veneer  of  European  culture  and 
stands  out  as  Dandhu  Panth,  an  Indian  before 
all,  burninp  with  a  hatred  of  the  white  race  and 


a  lust  for  power  and  place  which  culminates  in 
that  barbarous  atrocity,  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pore. 

The  fascinating  Gulab  Begum,  danco  girl,  prin- 
cess, fascinating,  seductive,  carries  a  moving  part 
in  the  quick-stirring  Eastern  drama  and  provides 
an  appealing  heroine  for  a  plot  in  which  every 
figure  is  a  compelling  personality. 


First  Instalment  in  MacLean's  Magazine  October  15th  Issue 
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For  your  first  dinner  party 

this  Autumn— try  this- 


WHEN  summer  days  are  over  and  the  crisp,  sharp  air  of 
autumn  adds  a  zest  to  appetite — when  with  shortening 
days  come  the  cheerful  glow  of  home  lights  and  the 
renewal  of  happy  social  evenings — here  is  a  delightful  answer  to 
the  question  "What  shall  we  serve?" 

A  Swift's  Premium  Ham,  with  its  delicacy  of  flavor  and  its  succu- 
lent tenderness,  will  furnish  a  delicious  meal  worthy  of  your 
guests. 

By  whatever  method  you  cook  it  you  will  find  every  morsel  has  a 
richness  and  a  sweetness  you  will  say  you  never  equalled.  Only 
the  finest  hams  are  selected  for  the  special  Swift  cure  that 
insures  the  uniform  flavor  which  has  made  fine  ham  mean 
Premium  the  world  over.  To  be  sure  of  this  utmost  in  quality  and 
flavor,  look  for  the  distinctive  printed  parchment  wrapper  and 
blue  tag. 


There  is  no  waste  to 
this  delicious  Premium 
Ham. 

Bake  the  butt — the  soft 
fat  all  stuck  with  spicy 
cloves!  Cut  the  tender 
center  into  slices  for 
broiling  or  frying — it's 
so  mild  it  needs  no  par- 
boiling, either!  And 
then  boil  the  shank  and 
serve  it  with  vegetables 
— an  old-fashioned 
"boiled  dinner."  The 
last  morsel  is  just  as 
delightful  as  the  first! 

And  when  the  meat  is 
gone,  boil  the  bone  with 
almost  any  vegetable 
and  get  the  last  bit  of 
that  wonderful  Pre- 
mium flavor. 


Swift's  Premium  Ham 


Order  from  Your  Butcher  or  Grocer 

Swift  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 

Toronto        Winnipeg        Edmonton 
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AS  THE  direct  result  of  a 
,  "scouting"  trip  to  England, 
where  I  met  practically  all 
the  literary  agents  and  many  well- 
known  authors,  several  new  features 
will  appear  in  MacLean's  during  the 
next  year  or  two.  Also  arrangements 
were  made  by  which  the  best  work 
of  writers  whose  products  have  pre- 
viously appeared  between  these 
covers  will  continue  to  be  presented. 

The  most  interesting  announce- 
ment of  all  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
H.  de  Vera  Stacpoole's  new  novel 
"The  Garden  of  God."  No  doubt 
you  have  read  "The  Blue  Lagoon," 
that  fascinating  story  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  which  created  such  a 
furore  when  it  was  published  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  which  still 
ranks  as  a  "best  seller."  Ever  since 
then  scores  of  thousands  of  readers 
have  wondered  as  to  the  fate  that 
befell  Dick  and  Emmeline,  the  island 
lovers.  Editors  have  besought  Mr. 
Stacpoole  to  write  a  sequel.  Now 
he  has  consented  to  do  so  and  it  will 
appear  simultaneously  in  the  Strand 
magazine  in  Ejigland  and  MacLean's 
in  Canada,  starting  December  1 5th. 

Mr.  Stacpoole  is  the  most  fascin- 
ating of  living  South  Sea  Island 
"fictioneers."  He  knows  the  tropics, 
has  felt  the  spell  of  the  Lotus  Island 
fascination,  and  has  the  remarkable 
gift  which  enables  him  to  pass  on  tQ 
his  readers  the  color  of  those  climes, 
the  lure  of  those  lands,  and  the  fas- 
cination of  its  fauna. 

In  accordance  with  our  established 
policy,  this  serial  will  be  run  in  large 
installments — at  least  ten  full  pages 
will  be  given  in  the  first  installment. 
The  illustrations  will  be  by  W. 
Hatherell,  R.  I.,  the  dean  of  Eng- 
lish illustrators,  whose  artistic  work 
for  G.  K.  Chesterton's  stories  during 
the  past  two  years  has  given  rise  to 
so  many  complimentary  comments. 

\/OUwill  recall  Valentine  Williams' 
serial  "The  Yellow  Streak"  which 
ran  in  MacLean's  about  a  year  ago. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr. 
Williams  several  times  while  inElng- 
hnd  during  July  and  August  and  I 
found  him  personally  as  charming 
and  entertaining  as  his  stories. 
Until  recently  he  was  foreign  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  but  now 
he  has  decided  to  devote  all  his  at- 
tention to  fiction.  A  new  series  will 
begin  shortly,  entitled  "Nefas,  Lim- 
ited," six  stories  of  a  remarkable 
man  who  decided  to  right  some  of 
the  wrongs  of  this  world  that  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

QILBERT  FRANKAU  is  one  of 
^-^  the  younger  English  writers  who 
has  come  rapidly  to  the  fore  in  the 
past  few  years.  He  has  a  remarkably 
versatile  pen  and  MacLean's  readers 
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will  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
several  of  his  splendid  stories  within 
the  next  few  months.  There  will  be 
a  series  of  four  stage  stories,  delight- 
fully told,  early  in  the  new  year,  and 
Others  of  different  character  to  follow. 

John  Galsworthy  is  described  by 
many  critics  as  the  foremost  novelist 
and  playwright  in  the  world  today. 
He  has  agreed  to  vmte  several  short 
stories  and  sketches  for  MacLean's. 
"Blackmail"  will  appear  either  in 
December  or  January  and  "Salta 
pro  Nobis"  in  the  Spring. 

OORACE  Annesley  Vachell,  auth- 
or of  those  works  of  rare  charm 
"The  Hill,"  a  masterpiece  of  school- 
boy depiction,  and  "The  Quinneys," 
which  was  such  a  success  as  a  novel 
and  a  play — the  story  of  the  lovable 
old  dealer  in  second-hand  objects — 
will  also  be  added  to  the  roster  of 
distinguished  English  contributors 
to  MacLean's.  A  series  of  five  or 
six  "Joe  Quinney"  stories  will  ap- 
pear next  year. 

LJENRY  HOLT'S  sea  stories,  and 
also  his  delightful  yarn  "Cheese" 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1st 
all-fiction  issue,  have  attracted  much 
favourable  attention  and  comment. 
So,  you'll  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Holt  has  two  more  stories  completed. 
After  motoring  over  half  the  south- 
east portion  of  England  with  Mr. 
Holt  and  his  fascinating  wife,  it  is 
easy  to  see  where  he  gets  the  in- 
spiration for  his  colorful  and  roman- 
tic fiction.  The  Holts  have  no  home 
but  their  car,  which  piquantly 
they  call  "George."  In  this  they 
roam  around  the  south  of  England 
in  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  and 
France  and  Italy  in  the  W  nter  and 
Spring.  Just  a  secret  whisper  here: 
Mrs.  Holt  writes,  too,  and  it  may 
not  be  so  very  long  before  some  of 
her  work  will  appear  in  MacLean's. 

TTHE  SPACE  is  too  limited  to 
give  more  information  in  detail 
about  what  is  in  prospect,  but  during 
the  next  year  or  two  MacLean's  will 
continue  its  policy  of  being  practic- 
ally 100%  British  in  its  editorial 
contents  —  roughly,  three-quarters 
of  its  fact  and  fiction  features  will 
be  by  Canadian  writers  and  about 
one-quarter  by  authors  from  the 
"tight  little  isle."  There  will  be  a 
short  story  now  and  again  by  con- 
tributors from  the  U.  S.,  France, 
Norway,  etc.  when  something  par- 
ticularly charming  is  available  like 
Tristram  Tupper's  "Lord  Byron's 
Limp"  —  but  no  more  than  enough 
to  constitute  the  sauce  that  adds  a 
piquancy  and  savour  to  the  main 
items  on  the  menu. 
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JIM  DUMPS  had  always  felt  quite  blue, 

When  rent  and  other  bills  fell  due, 
Collectors  seemed  to  fill  the  air. 
And  landlords  sprang  from  ev'rywhere. 

'Tis  different  now;  no  blues  for  him, 

Since  "FORCE"  has  made  him  "Sunny  Jim!" 


The  H-O  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Hamilton  and  Ayr,  Ont. 


FORCE  will  make 
you  sunny,  too. 

Health  and  happinesss  go  hand  in  hand. 
Health  comes  from  good,  nourishing 
food,  like  wheat,  and  happiness  follows. 
FORCE  is  wheat— an  invigorating,  nour- 
ishing and  up-building  food. 

FORCE  is  whole  wheat.  Every  bit  of  the 
grain  is  used,  even  the  bran  coaring, 
tending  to  prevent  constipadon. 

Whole  wheat  with  milk  supplies  the  vital 
nerve  food  and  body-building  elements. 

The  thin,  crisp,  malted  flakes  of  FORCE 
mek  in  the  mouth.  FORCE  is  always 
ready  to  serve,  either  with  fruit  or  without. 
It  saves  time  and  money. 


WM©Ut  Wll^  BLAMM 

MALTED  AND  TOASTED 


Ask  your  grocer  for  FORCE 
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HUNTING 

Our  laboratories  are  like  the  Autumn  Sportsmen;  they  are 
hunting  through  the  fields  of  suggestion  and  theory  for  a  shot 
at  a  new  idea.  They  are  eager  Tor  some  clue  that  will  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  something  that  will  create  a  genuine  improve- 
ment in  t.he  science  of  making  tires.  The  present  perfection 
of"Gutta  Percha"  Tires  puts  them  beyond  the  feasibility  of  im- 
provement except  through  the  discoveries  of  scientific  study. 
There  is  no  standing  still  with  present  achievements.  Our 
vision  catches  glimpses  of  future  possibilities,  and  we  shall 
never  cease  our  search  until  the  ultimate  ideal  is  attained. 

tjUTTAPERCHAS  TIRES 


<( 


Quality  all  Through ' ' 


GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LIMITED 

Head  Offices  and  Factories :-Toronto        Branches  in  all  Leading  Cities  of  (>anada 
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Canadian    City 
Bonds 


Hands  of  Canada's  moat  repretten- 
tative  citiei  issued  for  th«  bettm*- 
ment  of  the  respective  communities 
form  ideal  investmenla.  'Hioy  secure 
your  princlfwl  and  g^ive  a  good, 
ctM'fjiin     i  nf  pr^st    rfturn. 


■i  lY 

Yield 

J'pr 

Cent. 

Mui.nt-ul 

S.4« 

Muiitrval 

5.  SO 

Monlroal 

5.6« 

Tfirorilo 

5.50 

Toronto 

5.45 

Oiielph     . 

S.45 

St.  Tlionia. 

a.jy    am 

S.45 

Ml.     ThOTl.:i 

S.50   anii 

S.4S 

Hull.    I'd 

5.50 

Ifanilltuii 

5.50 

Quebec. .  , 

.5.50 

.Shcrbrookf 

5.50 

5. SO 

5.50 

Ilrantforil    . . . 

5.55 

Three    Kh 

W.l.flnt 

5.65 

Victoria     . 

.5.75 

Victoria    . 

5. 80 

Lethbrldgi-    . . 

6.00 

Kdmotitoii     . . 

S.I  5 

Full    p.irtlcutan    on    request. 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


JnCestmtrd 
Securitits 


Estahiishtd 
/8S9 


Union  Bank  BIdg.  -         Toronto 

Transportation  BIdg.     -     Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 

Harris  Trust  BIdg.  -        Chicago 

Belmont  House    -       Victoria,  B.  C. 


Th«     LilU*     Undarwood 


TTHE  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
^  candlestick  maker;  also  the 
traveller,  the  doctor,  the  clergy- 
man, the  author,  the  student,  and  eke  the 
business  man-- 

for  such  is  the  Little 
Underwood 

He  il  a  miniature  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter, 
which  for  lo  many  years  hat  done  the  world's  writ- 
ing faithfully  and  well.  He's  neat,  small,  light, 
smart,  sturdy,  and  courageous  enough  to  tackle  any 
writing  job. 

THERE'S  a  place  for  him  in 
*  your  home.    He's    a  good  pal 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  Come  and 
see  him  or  ask  him  to  come  to  you. 


U  nited 

Typewriter 
Co.  Limited 
In  Toronto  at 
135  Victoria  St. 


And    in   Calgary,  Edmonton. 
Hamilton,    Halifax,   Kitchener, 
London,  Montreal,  Moose  Jaw, 
Ottawa,    Regina.    St.       »„ 
John,  Saskatoon,  Van-      /^ 
couver,  Victoria,  Wind-     VH(> 
sor,  Winnipeg.  'W'^s^      >r«'» 


Since     '5^\Vn^      1 889 
A  Strong  Canadian  Company 

I  EXCELSIOR 

Insurance  |_ |  F  g  Company 

Head  Office:    Toronto,  Canada 


Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads -Steel  Joints 

oore  Push-less  Hanger 

lb  hang  up  things 

cj^ur  dc^ft^r  to  shotO  ate. 


Evet;ywh*r«       ■*  iJt'     packet 

Moore  Push-pin  Co. 
Yiuyn^  Junction  Philadrlphib 


Business  ^  Investments 


A  GRADUAL  TREND  TOWARD 

BETTER  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

By    G.    E.    JACKSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Political   Economy,  Toronto  University 


THE  LATEST  reports  on  employ- 
ment in  Canada  show  that  the 
rapid  improvement  in  industrial 
conditions,  which  first  showed  itself  in 
April,  has  been  well  maintained. 

Last  winter,  things  were  at  an  even 
lower  ebb  than  in  the  winter  of  1920-1921. 
Though  there  is  always  an  alternation 
between  good  and  bad  times,  a  slow, 
gigantic  heart-beat  -  in  industry  with 
which  every  business  man  must  reckon, 
we  may  hope  that  not  again  in  our  time 
will  the  country  pass  through  so  complete 
a  period  of  stagnation.  With  the  gradual 
spread  of  economic  knowledge,  and  a 
growing  assurance  of  international  peace, 
such  a  culmination  of  depression  should 
presently  become  impossible. 

The  developments  of  1922  have  been 
different  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  degree, 
from  those  of  1921.  The  seasonal  im- 
provement of  1921  was  not  only  slow,  but 
often  interrupted.  At  least  two  pronoun- 
ced set-backs  occurred,  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  June.  Not  only 
has  the  growth  in  activity  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  of  1922  been 
much  more  rapid  than  it  was  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year, 
but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  more  set- 
backs. We  have,  on  the  contrary,  made 
steady  progress. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  conditions 
of  the  stock  market  indicate  a  confidence 
on  the  part  of  investors  that  this  will  con- 
tinue, despite  the  fact  that  the  results  of 
the  coal  strike,  not  all  of  which  are  yet 
apparent,  are  an  incalculable  factor,  cap- 
able of  upsetting  the  most  careful  calcu- 
lations. 

So  great  has  been  the  recovery  during 
the  last  few  months,  that  some  very 
sweeping  statements  have  been  made — 
one  of  them,  that  in  the  great  industrial 
province  of  Ontario  there  is  at  present  no 
unemployment  among  able-bodied  men. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  more  than  one  skilled 
occupation  there  has  been  an  actual 
shortage  of  labour. 

Nevertheless,  as  almost  every  merchant 
knows,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  our  present  experience  and 
genuine  prosperity.  The  gossip  of  the 
country  store,  the  smoking  car,  the  big 
hotel,  is  under  no  illusions  on  this  point. 
And  with  this  realization,  the  old  grum- 
blers have  returned  to  the  charge.  If 
only,  runs  the  complaint,  people  would 
talk  optimism  instead  of  caution — if  only 
they  would  "boost" — all  would  then  be 
well.  We  should  all  of  us  be  making 
money. 

This  pathetic  belief  that  a  people  can 
make  a  solid  basis  for  prosperity  by  grave- 
ly telHng  one  another  that  it  is  soUd,  dies 
extraordinarily  hard.  Faced  with  a  direct 
question,  the  "booster"  will  admit  that 
his  business  prospects  depend  on  the 
harvest  weather,  on  the  solvency  of  his 
debtors —  and  his  creditors — on  the  pre- 
cise adjustment  of  prices  to  the  market: 
on  a  thousand  facts,  most  of  them  more 
or  less  ascertainable.  Yet  he  persistently 
shirks  the  task,  always  laborious  and  some- 
times by  no  means  agreeable,  of  gather- 
ing and  judging  and  sifting  the  replies,  of 
"looking  the  facts  in  the  face."  He  pre- 
fers, instead,  to  tell  himself  (and  anyone 
else  who  will  listen  to  him)  that  "every 
day  and  in  every  way  he  is  getting  better 
and  better."  It  is  the  method  of  Mon- 
sieur Coue,  crudely  transferred  from  med- 
icine to  business;  and  it  very  seldom  pays. 

So  does  the  ostrich  create  an  illusion 
that  it  has  escaped  its  pursuers,  by  hiding 
its  head  in  the  sand  and  refusing  to  see 
them.  It  is  an  exercise  in  logic  intelHg- 
ible  if  absurd;  but  it  is  not  what  the  bird 


needs  most  at  the  time,  a    means  of  es- 
cape from  the  hunter. 

Wheat  Crop  Cause  for  Optimism 

WHAT  are  the  dominant  facts  which 
bear  on  our  immediate  future? 
Recent  tendencies  have  closely  con- 
firmed the  forecasts  tentatively  made  in 
Maclean's  Magazine  during  the  last  few 
months.  Indeed,  they  have  gone  one 
better — for  while  their  direction  was  fore- 
seen some  time  ago,  their  strength  was, 
if  anything,  underestimated. 

Though  grading  is  as  yet  uncertain,  the 
wheat  crop  is  even  larger  than  was  ex- 
pected earlier  in  the  summer.  The  good 
news  has  made  for  optimism  everywhere. 
Time  and  again,  however,  it  has  been  in- 
sisted that  the  market  must  be  studied 
even  more  closely  than  conditions  on  the 
farm;  and,  as  was  anticipated,  the  demand 
for  wheat  has  on  the  whole  been  weak. 
Since  the  close  of  the  May  option  the 
general  drift  of  prices  has  been  markedly 
downward,  and  even  if,  before  these  lines 
are  published,  a  recovery  should  occur,  it 
is  already  reasonably  certain  that  the 
crop  will  be  disposed  of  at  lower  prices 
per  bushel  than  in  the  last  season — in- 
deed, at  lower  prices  than  have  been  seen 
for  many  years. 

Thus,  the  size  of  the  crop  has  already, 
to  some  extent,  been  offset  by  the  further 
fall  in  prices.  Though  the  cost  of  raising 
wheat  has  generally  fallen,  comparative- 
ly few  wheat-growers  are  likely  to  have  a 
really  satisfactory  surplus,  after  meeting 
their  expenses  of  production. 

If  this  is  the  position  on  the  prairies, 
whose  most  important  crop  is  wheat, 
what  of  Canadian  farmers  generally? 
Will  they  be  able,  in  the  coming  season, 
so  fully  to  satisfy  their  needs,  as  to  make 
the  wheels  of  commerce  in  the  cities  hum 
once  more?  The  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  previous  issues,  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  an  analysis  was  made 
some  months  ago  (July  1st,  1922)  of  the 
recent  adjustment  of  prices,  among  farm 
and  factory  goods.  The  conclusion  was 
inevitable  that  this  adjustment,  though 
far  advanced,  was  at  that  time  incom- 
plete. Farm  products  generally  were  ab- 
normally cheap,  as  compared  with  fac- 
tory goods;  or  (conversely)  despite  the 
drastic  price  reductions  made  by  Can- 
adian manufacturers  within  the  last  two 
years,  factory  goods  were  still  abnor- 
mally dear. 

In  the  long  run,  the  farmer  must  Uve 
by  exchanging  the  produce  he  grows  for 
the  goods  that  he  consumes.  The  fact 
that  he  disposes  of  his  produce  to  one  set 
of  men,  and  buys  his  clothes  and  imple- 
ments, his  amusements  and  his  automo- 
bile from  another  set  may  disguise  this, 
but  it  cannot  alter  the  fundamental  con- 
dition of  his  life.  If  at  the  present  time 
he  can  obtain  a  truck  only  by  offering  ab- 
normal quantities  of  milk,  or  a  pair  of 
boots  only  by  offering  abnormal  quan- 
tities of  apples,  he  is  hkely  to. curtail  his 
wants  between  fairly  narrow  limits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  still  in 
this  position,  as  he  has  been  since  mid- 
summer 1920.  The  prices  of  his  product 
are  unduly  low.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  a  general  "level"  of  prices,  as 
though  the  prices  of  different  commodi-' 
ties  rose  and  fell  in  unison.  But  the  root 
of  our  troubles  is  that  they  do  not  move 
in  this  way;  they  are  out  of  equiHbrium. 

The  present  extent  of  the  dis-equili- 
brium  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  easy  to 
measure.  It  must,  in  some  degree,  re- 
main a  matter  of  opinion.  There  are 
frank  and  far-sighted  manufacturers  who 
consider  it  so  small  as  no  longer  to  need 
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Banking  Service 

in  Canada 

QUR  BRANCHES  cover 
^^  Canada  from  coast  to 
coast— serving  over  600  im- 
portant communities. 

C  Your  Canadian  interests 
vt'ill  be  well  and  faithfully 
served  by  any  branch  of  this 
institution. 

The  Royal   Bank 
of  Canada 
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Anglers,    Attention! 

A  Hardy*s  Palakona  tf^C/^ 
Cane     Rod    DeLuxe  JpI^U. 

The  ambition  of  every  dye d-tn^the- wool  angler  la  to 
possess  one  of  these  rod*. 

The  regular  price  is  $67.50.  We  offer  25  of  these 
rods  at  $50.00  each— first  come,  first  «rved. 

What  a  wonderful -present  for  some  enthusiastic 
angler  to  whom  you  would  like  to  give  something  he 
would  prize  all  his  life,  or.  if  you  are  an  angler,  what 
a  wonderful  present  to  make  to  yourself! 

Alicock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  Ltd. 

70iCingSt.  W.,  TORONTO 

Aso   agents   for   Rice   Lake   Canoes,    Tuule's   DerU 

Bugs.    South    Bend.    Hilderbrandt.    Hardy    Bro«., 

Everything    In    Fishing    Tackle    worth    wiiile. 
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TRADE    MARK 


Subscription    representatives    of    the    Per-| 
iodical    Sales    Company,   45   Jarvis   Street,! 
Toronto,  Ontario,  are  authorized  to  solicit^ 
and  accept  subscriptions  for  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE    on    subscription    order   forms 
bearing    trade    mark    of    which    facsimil* 
appears  above. 

The  MacLean  PublishinK  Co.,  Limitad 
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YJU3<t^i^  4o 


HERE  is  a  pencil  so  well 
balanced  and  so  pleasing  to 
the  fingers  that  you  can  say  fare- 
well right  now  to  such  old-time 
enemies  as  "three  o'clock  fatigue" 
and  "writer's  cramp." 

That  rounded-hexagon  shape  is 
the  answer.  It  has  as  much  to  do 
with  ease  and  speed  in  writing  as 
the  lead  itself.    The  name  is 
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SmxuN  .. 
OVEREIGN 
Scnri  Iftr  for  trial-lcni:th  samples  of 
I>i\on's  SovereiRti.  Dixon's  Eldorado 
and  Dixon's  "Best"  Colored  Pencils. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUaBLE  CO. 
Pencil  Dfjt.  87-J  Jkiisey  Citv,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors: 
\.   B.    MacDocuall  &   Co.,  Limited,   toeoxto 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  O.  1833 

Losses  paid  since  organization,  over  $52,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
Head  Offices  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  St<.  Toronto 


SPORTSMEN 

n^RESS  Caps 
convey  the 
same  distinc- 
tion in  recrea- 
tion as  Tress 
Hats  do  in 
business. 


HflTS 


TKBSS»Co..Lt,l.  KomalH Hlili,  .T,.rt,',ln        = 
Ltindon,    Syttney.    Caicnitu,    Caf.  towf. 


very  much  attention.  Others  regard  it  as 
quite  an  important  factor  in  prolonging 
the  depression.  If  a  personal  opinion  may 
be  ventured,  I  believe  it  is  still  not  less 
than  10%;  in  other  words,  that  one  of 
two  things  must  happen,  in  order  to  make 
a  safe  basis  for  industrial  expansion. 
Either  the  prices  of  farm  produce  must 
rise,  or  those  of  factory  goods  must  fall: 
In  any  case  they  must  converge  at  least 
to  this  extent. 

The    Farmer    the    "Key"    Purchaser 

WE  HAVE  learned  from  experience, 
and  never  faster  than  in  this  period 
of  "reconstruction,"  that  the  case  of  the 
farmer  cannot  be  isolated.  He  is  an  im- 
portant customer — perhaps  the  important 
customer — for  most  of  us.  Just  as  there 
are  "key"  industries,  so  there  are  in  most 
countries  "key"  purchasers — menwho  sell 
in  a  world  market,  and  must  be  depended 
on  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  those  home 
products  which  cannot  easily  be  sold 
abroad.  In  a  country  Hke  England  it  is 
the  Welsh  miners,  the  cotton  workers  of 
Lancashire,  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Tyne 
and  the  Clyde,  who  are  the  "key"  pur- 
chasers. A  similar  position  in  Canada  is 
occupied  by  the  farmers,  and  especially 
by  those  in  the  North  West  whose  main 
interest  is  wheat.  So  long  as  they  remain 
in  their  present  position,  the  immediate 
outlook  for  merchants  and  manufacturers 
generally — despite  some  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions— can  only  be  described  as  some- 
what drab. 

In  a  sense,  the  recent  conference  on  un- 
employment is  a  tactic  recognition  of  this 
prospect.  It  is  a  most  unusual  thing  for 
nine  governments  to  confer,  after  two 
hard  winters  in  which  distress  was  wide- 
spread, on  measures  to  be  taken  in  pre- 
paration for  the  third.  The  cynic  is 
tempted  to  remark  that  such  a  conference 
would  have  been  more  timely  held  in 
October,  1920,  than  in  September,  1922: 
but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  past  policies.  We  are 
at  present  concerned  to  notice  that  in  an 
ordinary  trade  depression,  two  winters 
might  legitimately  be  regarded  as  cover- 
ing the  limits  of  personal  distress  and 
suffering.  Its  length,  as  well  as  its  sever- 
ity, makes  the  slump  from  which  we  are 
now  recovering,  if  not  unique,  at  least 
extraordinary. 

Though  the  volume  of  unemployment 
may  be  a  good  deal  less  in  the  coming 
winter  than  in  either  of  its  immediate  pre- 
decessors, those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  relief  of  distress  are  not  likely  to  find 
their  task  an  easy  one.  In  1920-1921, 
among  the  demobilized  soldiers  at  any 
rate,  hardships  were  to  some  extent  miti- 
gated by  the  remains  of  the  gratuity. 
Among  the  workers  generally  the  savings 
of  the  war  years  have  helped  to  tide  over 
the  slack  times.  But  as,  last  winter,  the 
gratuities  were  no  more,  so,  in  the  months 
to  come,  many  will  find  that  the  last  of 
their  savings  have  disappeared.  The 
workers  who  are  still  unemployed  when 
the  next  cold  weather  begins  will  face  a 
prospect  which  is  bleak  indeed. 

A  series  of  speeches  during  the  summer, 
by  public  men  and  others  who  would  like 
to  be  regarded  as  such,  shows  that  there 
is  a  steady  drift  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
vigorous  immigration  policy.  Many 
regard  it  as  a  way  out  of  our  present  econ- 
omic difficulties,  and  look  eagerly  to  the 
letting  down  of  the  barriers  as  a  means  of 
immediate  salvation.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous flood  of  immigration  which  vindi- 
cated the  magnificent  boast  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  that  the  Twentieth  Century  be- 
longs to  Canada.  With  it  came  wealth 
and  comfort,  and  an  all-round  develop- 
ment of  that  elusive  quality  which  we  call 
culture.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  in 
time  to  come  the  volume  of  immigration 
into  Canada  will  be  very  much  larger  than 
at  present;  one  has  only  to  travel  a  few 
thousand  miles  across  our  vacant  spaces 
to  reach  assurance  on  this  point.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  those  who  speak  so 
hopefully  of  the  gains  now  to  be  secured 
from  an  incoming  tide  of  settlers  have 
appreciated  fully  the  difference  between 
present  conditions,  and  those  which  were 
dominant  a  generation  ago.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  a  little  startling. 

In  the  later  nineties,  the  world  became 
aware  that  it  was  short  of  food;  more  es- 
pecially, that  it  was  short  of  meat  and 
bread.  The  collapse  of  the  Leiter  combine 
in  1894  was  followed  by  a  strong  upward 
movement  in  the  price  of  wheat  which 
was  nothing  but  a  market  expression  of 
this  shortage.     The  Old  World  was  al- 
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To  Holders  of  Five  Year 

5J^  per  cent.  Canada's 

Victory  Bonds 

Issued  in  1917  and  Maturing  1st 
December,  1922. 


CONVERSION  PROPOSALS 

THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  offers  to  holders  of 
these  bonds  who  desire  to  continue  their  invest- 
ment in  Dominion  of  Canada  securities  the  privilege 
of  exchanging  the  maturing  bonds  for  new  bonds 
bearing  SV^  per  cent,  interest,  payable  half  yearly,  of 
either  of  the  foUow^ing  classes: — 

(a)  Five  year  bonds,  dated  Ist  November,  1922,  to  mature 
1st  November,   1927. 

(b)  Ten  year  bonds,  dated  1st  November,  1922.  to  mature 
1st  November,  1932. 

While  the  maturing  bonds  will  carry  interest  to  1st 
December,  1922,  the  new  bonds  will  commence  to  earn 
interest  from  1st  November,  1922,  GIVING  A  BONUS 
OF  A  FULL  MONTH'S  INTEREST  TO  THOSE 
AVAILING  THEMSELVES  OF  THE  CONVERSION 
PRIVILEGE. 

This  offer  is  made  to  holders  of  the  maturing  bonds 
and  is  not  open  to  other  investors.  The  bonds  to  be 
issued  under  this  proposal  will  be  substantially  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  are  maturing,  except 
that  the  exemption  from  taxation  does  not  apply  to 
the  new  issue. 

Holders  of  the  maturing  bonds  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  conversion  privilege  should  take 
their  bonds  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE,  BUT  NOT 
LATER  THAN  SEPTEMBER  30th,  to  a  Branch  of 
any  Chartered  Bank  in  Canada  and  receive  in  ex- 
change an  official  receipt  for  the  bonds  surrendered, 
containing  an  undertaking  to  deliver  the  correspond- 
ing bonds  of  the  new  issue. 

Holders  of  maturing  fully  registered  bonds,  interest 
payable  by  cheque  from  Ottawa,  will  receive  their 
December  1  interest  cheque  as  usual.  Holders  of 
coupon  bonds  will  detach  and  retain  the  last  unmatur- 
ed coupon  before  surrendering  the  bond  itself  for  con- 
version purposes. 

The  surrendered  bonds  will  be  forwarded  by  banks 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Ottawa,  where  they  will 
be  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  new  issue,  in  fully 
registered,  or  coupon  registered  or  coupon  bearer  form 
carrying  interest  payable  1st  May  and  lat  November 
of  each  year  of  the  duration  of  the  loan,  the  first  in- 
terest payment  accruing  and  payable  1st  May,  1923. 
Bonds  of  the  new  issue  will  be  sent  to  the  banks  for 
delivery  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  surren- 
dered bonds. 

The  bonds  of  the  maturing  issue  which  are  not  con- 
verted under  this  proposal  will  be  paid  off  in  cash  on 
the  1st  December,  1922. 

W.  S.  FIELDING, 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  8th  August,  1922. 
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THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  CRUISE 

Limited  to  400  Guests 

January  24  to  May  31,  1923 

Sailing  Eastward  from  Netc  York 

by  the  Specially  Chartered,  Splendidly  Appointed  Neui  Cunard  Liner 

"SAMARIA" 

The  supreme  holiday  of  a  hfc-time  —  among  the  wonderful  lands  and 
picturesque  races  of  the  world  —  achieving  the  Great  Circuit  in  127  days 
of  delightful  cruising  in  luxury  and  leisure,  meeting  Spring  throughour 
the  Cruise. 

'  The  gorgeous  itinerary  of  30,000  miles  embraces:  Mediterranean  cities 
and  Egypt — four  weeks  in  India,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Straits  Settlements 
— Saigon  in  Indo-China,the  Philippines,  and  China — two  weeks  in  Spring- 
crowned  Japan  —  Hawaii,  San  Francisco,  and  Panama  Canal. 

This  Cruise  celebrates  the  50th  year  since  the  first  world-tour  was  con- 
ducted by  Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organization. 

The  membership'limit  assures  every  guest  the 
utmost  in  comfort  and  service. 


THOS.  COOK  & 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Avenue 
Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles      Montreal       Toronto      Vancouver 
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ready  fully  cultivated;  not  much  acces- 
sible good  land  remained  in  the  prairies  of 
the  Western  United  States.  As  wheat  be- 
came more  and  more  profitable,  eyes  were 
quickly  turned  to  the  great  new  countries 
that  remained,  to  Canada,  the  Argentine, 
Australia.  In  each  of  these  there  was  room 
for  a  large  mass  of  immigrant  settlers 
on  the  land,  because  the  world  was  eager 
for  their  produce;  and  since  rapid  settle- 
ment made  necessary  larger  cities  and 
great  new  railways,  for  those  who  were  in 
no  sense  farmers  there  was  generally  work 
in  abundance.  In  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  present  century,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
tosay  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
working  for  the  younger  countries,  and 
especially  for  Canada. 

The  Lack  of  Eager  Markets 

TODAY  there  is  no  such  shortage. 
True,  there  are  millions  in  Europe 
who  have  not  enough  to  eat;  but  they 
have  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  We 
may  pity  their  destitution  and  relieve 
it;  but  for  present  purposes,  we  may 
discount  their  influence  on  our  develop- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  world  has,  if  not 
as  much  food  as  it  can  eat,  at  any  rate  as 
much  as  it  can  pay  for,  is  attested  by  the 
relatively  low  prices  which  foodstuffs 
bring  today.  Till  this  situation  is  rem- 
edied (and  the  progress  must  be  slow), 
we  cannot  expect  that  immigrant  settlers 
in  large  numbers  will  achieve  prosperity. 
With  all  its  resources,  the  Soldier  Settle- 
ment Board  has  troubles  enough  and  to 
spare.  The  prospect  is  rather  that  the 
land  under  cultivation  will  diminish  in  the 
near  future,  than  that  it  will  increase  by 
millions  of  acres. 

Moreover,  instead  of  having  to  build 
new  municipal  and  railroad  equipment, 
we  have  more  than  we  can  adequately  use. 
For  some  time  to  come  there  can  be  no 
great  epoch  of  construction  like  that 
which  came  immediately  before  the  war. 

On  neither  count  do  the  present  oppor- 
tunities of  Canada  constitute  an  invita- 
tion to  the  workers  of  Europe,  at  all  com- 
parable with  that  which  brought  them  in 
such  numbers  from  1904  till  1914.  Those 
who  most  eagerly  demand  admittance  at 
the  moment  are  far  more  often  fugitives 
from  persecution  than  workers  with  a 
taste  for  pioneering. 

With  undiminished  faith  in  the  fufure 
of  this  country,  we  are  bound  to  recognize 
that  we  must  achieve  our  own  salvation, 
not  leaning  on  shoulders  that  may  be 
weaker  than  our  own.  It  is  not  by  creat- 
ing a  feverish  condition,  with  its  certain 
reaction,  that  we  shall  succeed.  The  pro- 
cess is  good,  no  doubt,  for  profiteers,  but 
we  have  had  enough  of  them.  The  chief 
readjustments  now  to  be  made  are  not 
external  but  internal;  the  most  important 
evidence  of  progress,  a  returning  market 
equilibrium.  Once  that  has  been  secured, 
and  each  of  the  domestic  industries  is 
again  absorbing  freely  the  products  of  its 
neighbours,  we  can  face  the  prospect  of 
industrial  expansion  cheerfully. 


ANSWERS   TO    QUERIES 

Question — /  have  insurance  policies 
in  both  the  Monarch  Life  and  the  Confedera- 
tion Life  Association.  Are  they  reliable 
companies!— E.O.,  Wynyard,  Sask. 

Answer— Both  the  Monarch  Life  In- 
surance Company  with  head  office  at 
Winnipeg  and  the  Confederation  Life 
Association  of  Toronto  are  reputable 
companies.  They  are  subject  to  govern- 
ment supervision,  and  earnings  show  a 
good  reserve  and  a  sound  position  gener- 
ally. We  do  not  hesitate  recommending 
both  as  reliable  and  successful  concerns. 

Question — /  am  desirous  of  providing  a 
college  education  for  my  boy  when  he  reaches 
18  years  of  age.  To  do  so  I  realize  it  is  nec- 
essary to  set  aside  a  certain  sum  each  year  in 
order  to  create  a  fund  for  this  purpose. 
Would  you  advise  my  depositing  a  monthly 
sum  in  the  bank  or  with  a  Trust  Company 
and  purchasing  bonds  when  the  sum.  reaches 
Si  00.  Or  is  there  any  plan  of  Life  Insur- 
ance which  reaches  my  requirements?  — 
A.G.S..   Calgary,  Alta. 

Answer— A  few  of  the  leading  insurance 
companies  in  Canada  issue  a  Child's 
Educational  Policy  which  can  be  written 
at  any  age  to  mature.  The  Principal  will 
be  paid  in  one  sum  or  extended  over  five 
years  if  you  wish.  In  this  Policy  the 
parent  is  examined  and  in  event  of  the 
death  of  the  parent  no  further  premium 


deposits  are  required  to  be  made.  In  such 
an  event  the  policy  becomes  a  paid  up  one 
and  is  paid  according  to  the  contract  w  hen 
the  child  reaches  the  stipulated  age. 
Should  the  child  die  before  maturity  the 
object  of  the  insurance,  of  course  ceases 
and  premiums  paid  are  returned  with 
3}4  compound  interest.  With  such  a  con- 
tract you  will  readily  see  that  whether  you 
live  or  die  your  child's  education  is  assured. 
On  the  other  hand  if  you  deposit  the 
same  amount  in  the  Savings  Banks  and 
only  live  a  year  or  two  there  would  only 
be  an  insignificant  sum  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  the  Policy. 

Question — /  would  like-you  la  advu^e 
me  regarding  the  kind  of  Policy  best  suited 
to  my  present  and  future  needs.  I  am  S9 
years  of  age  with  a  wife  and  three  children, 
I  can  afford  to  pay  about  iSO  yearly  to- 
wards life  insurance.  I  would  like  to  carry 
$5,000  and  I  have  been  approached  to  take  a 
five  year  term  policy  and  later  on  conrert  to 
a  ^0  year  payment  Ufe.  Supposing  I  do 
not  conrert  what  would  happen)  Would 
this  be  better  than  taking  $2,000  or  $3,000 
on  20  payment  life  now  and  later  on  apply- 
ing for  an  additional  $2,000— C.  O.  S.  Three 
Rivers,  Que. 

Answer— If  you  feel  that  all  you  cari 
pay  is  $60  a  year  we  would  strongly  advise 
that  you  take  the  20  payment  life  Policy 
on  the  non-participating  plan.  It  is  true 
that  if  you  die  within  5  years  under  a 
terms  policy  jou  would  leave  $2,000  in- 
surance. On  the  other  hand  if  you  did 
not  convert  the  policy  within  the  next  5 
years  your  contract  would  expire  and  you 
run  the  chance  of  not  being  able  to  pas? 
another  medical  examination.  If,  how- 
ever, you  convert  the  policy  and  date 
back  to  the  present  time  you  would  havp 
to  pay  the  arrears  or  sign  a  loan  agreercer  t 
and  have  it  charged  against  your  Policy 
Were  you  to  take  a  twenty  payment  life 
you  would  have  one  quarter  of  the  prem- 
ium paid  and  if  your  circumstances  im- 
proved you  would  not  only  be  able  to 
continue  this  Policy  but  take  a  further 
$2,000  on  the  same  plan. 

Qiiestion  — /  am  a  returned  soldier, 
married,  with  one  child.  At  present  am 
working  and  still  draw  a  partial  pension.  1 
am  thinking  about  insurance  and  will  be 
pleased  if  you  will  advice  me  whether  to 
insure  in  one  of  the  regular  companies  or 
carry  Government  Insurance  — E.  L.  /?.. 
North  Bay. 

Answer-  By  all  means  carry  as  much 
insurance  as  you  can  under  the  Returned 
Soldiers'  Act.  On  account  of  your  dis- 
ability it  would  probably  be  hard  for  you 
to  obtain  a  clear  policy  from  any  office 
of  the  level  premium  companies,  whereas 
you  can  purchase  your  insurance  under 
the  Returned  Soldiers'  Act  without  any 
medical  examination. 

Question — The  agent  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Life  Insurance  Company  states 
this  company  is  the  only  one  that  gire.'^ 
special  rates  for  total  abstainers  and  that  an 
abstainer's  guarantee  special  Policy  cannot 
be  purchased  elsewhere.  I  like  this  Policy 
and  I  am  a  total  abstainer.  Are  the  agent's 
state-ments  correct"! — C.  H.  M.,  Kingston. 
Ont. 

Answer —  The  Manufacturers  Life 
Assurance  Co.  is  the  only  Canadian  Com- 
pany which  has  a  separate  section  for 
total  abstainers  and  which  gives  special 
plans  and  rates.  The  abstainer  is  a  much 
better  risk  than  the  moderate  drinker,  ac- 
cording to  the  officials  of  the  Company, 
and  in  their  opinion  the  total  abstainer 
should  get  the  benefit  of  the  saving  in 
mortality.  W'e  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend a  Policy  with  this  company. 
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1  H  E  sun 
light  and 
the  sea  air, 
the  very  breath  of 
Spring,  were  pour- 
ing in  through  the  open  window,  and  the 
heart  of  the  old  guitar-player  was  full  of  joy. 

Seated  at  his  table  with  a  quill  pen  in  his 
hand,    he   noted    down    the    melodies    which 
welled  up,  clear  and  limpid,  in  his  mind,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  lifted  from  the  chair  beside  him  his 
wonderful  Guadagnini  guitar,  and  tested  by  the  reahty  of 
sound  the  music  he  was  engaged  in  composing. 

Nothing  in  this  world  can  equal  the  joy  of  the  artist  in 
the  act  of  creation.  It  is  a  superhuman  state  of  mind, 
and  to  Lucien 
Paulin,  as  he  gaz- 
ed out  over  the 
sea  which  lay  be- 
fore him,  over  the 
red  roofs  of  beauti- 
ful Nice  with  its 
palms  and  sun- 
shine, it  seamed  as 
if  the  sea  had  nev- 
er been  so  deep  a 
blue,  that  the 
palms  had  never 
waved  their  crests 
so  gracefully,  that 
never  before  had 
the  trees  been  so 
full  of  the  songs  of 
birds. 

He  felt  as  though 
youth  had  return- 
e'd  and  passed  its 
rejuvenating  hand 
through   his    hair. 

Then  abruptly 
laying  down  his 
pen,  he  seized  his 
guitar,  and  began 
to  play  the  fantas- 
ia he  had  been 
composing. 

From    the    first  / 

notes  a  sweet  har-  ..^^n^'^''' 

mony  filled  the 
large  bare  room. 
It  was  a  wonder- 
ful instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a 
wonderful  artist. 

The  guitar,  of 
the  exquisite  and 
simple  make  of 
which  Gaetano 
Guadagnini  of 
Turin  alone  posses- 
Bed  the  secret,  had 
acquired    amazing 

breadth  of  tone  in  — 

the  course  of  forty 
years  of  continu- 
ous use,  and  had 
nothingin  common 
with  the  multi- 
tude of  discordant 
and  ill-shaped 
counterparts 

which  usurp  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ments of  musical  art. 

In  the  same  way  Lucien  Paulin  was  immensely  super- 
ior to  the  mass  of  those  who  torment  the  chords  of  a 
guitar. 

His  fame  had  spread  abroad  from  his  native  city  of 
Nice,  and  Paulin's  method  had  become  the  official  meth- 
od of  all  those  who  wished  to  study  seriously;  his  solos  for 
theguitarwere  in  great  demand,  and  the  artist's  worldly 
affairs,  with  thp  assistance  of  thp  veil-paid  lessons  which 

All  the  facta  mcntiancd  reUtlns  «o  the  life  and  death  of  Pacanini  ar«  itrictir  aathentle 
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he  gave  to  foreigners,  flourished  exceedingly.  All  was  well. 
Things  had  gone  so  well  for  him  that  Paulin  had 
recently  been  able  to  realize  his  dream  of  completely 
restoring  his  villa  on  the  Brancolar  Hill  which  dominated 
Nice  and  the  crescent  gulf  as  far  as  Antibes.    And  now, 
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brass  lines,  Paulin 
could  do  no  lesi 
than  congratulate 
himself. 

He  felt  that  he 
had  composed  his  masterpiece! 

The  introduction,  consisting  of  an  allegro 
agitato  in  which  the  air  was  played  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  strings,  was  imbued  with  a  harmony 
and  an  original  character  which,  not  without 
good  reason,  completely  satisfied  the  author.  The  piece 
then  went  off  into  an  andantino  arpeggiato  in  which  Paulin 
had  mastered  the  greatest  difficulties  of  his  art,  both 
as  a  composer  and  as  a  performer. 
But  the  point  at  which  he  felt  that  his  composition 

touched  the  lim- 
its of  the  sublime 
was  in  the  largo 
cantabile  which  fol- 
lowed immediately 
after.  He  had 
written  this 
straight  off,  as  it 
came  into  his  head 
at  one  sitting,  al- 
most without  cor- 
rection; and  try- 
ing it  over  now  on 
his  guitar  he  div- 
ined fresh  beau- 
ties in  it,  which 
seemed  to  him  the 
product  of  some  in- 
spiration as  it  were 
of  a  benign  spirit 
that  had  guided 
his  hand  while  he 
wrote. 

When  he  had 
finished  playing  he 
dried  his  eyes 
which  were  moist 
with  emotion.  * 

He  rose  to  his 
feet,  laid  down  the 
dear  instrument 
which  he  loved 
with  grateful  ten- 
derness as  if  it  had 
been  a  living  being 
and  paced  up  and 
down  his  room. 


A 

ten 
him 


he  dwelt  here  happily  with  his  wife  and  daughter;  cheer- 
ful and  prosperous  in  the  fulness  of  years. 

As  the  fingers  of  his  small  but  marvellously  agile  hand 
ran  up  and  down  the  black  keyboard,  divided  by  its  wide 

the  niklaet  harins  bem  earefsllr  litTuUrated  by  the  anthor  »t  the 


THOUGHT 
which  had  of- 
occurred  to 
again  pre- 
sented itself:  had 
anyone  ever  play- 
ed the  guitar  as  he 
played  it?  He 
knew  the  compos- 
itions of  all  the 
great  guitar  play- 
ers. In  his  library 
there  was  a  collec- 
tion of  all  their 
celebrated  works. 
Sor  Ferd  of  Bar- 
celona, noted  for 
the  tremendous 
difficulties  which 
he,  Lucien  Paulin, 
though  disapprov- 
ing of  them,  had 
mastered  and  over- 
come; Aguado  and 
Averta,  the  famous  Spanish  soloists;  Zani  de  Ferranti,  the 
guitarist  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  perhaps  the  greatest 
—  after  himself— of  the  modern  school;  Gragnani,  Decall, 
that  wizard  of  agility;  Carcassi,  the  sweetest  of  them  all; 

Ui  M««  and  elavwhava* 


Before  Paulin's  fear-dilated  eyes, 
near  at  hand  on  the  opposite  hill- 
top,   appeared   Chateauneuf. 
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GaHHti,  known  as  the  Orpheus  of  Harmony;  Legnani, 
Padovetz,  Heaumarchaia,  Berlioz,  Mertz,  Castagna,  the 
most  elegant,  the  most  inspired;  and  a  hundred  others. 
They  were  all  there. 

None  of  these  perturbed  the  serenity  of  Lucien  Paulin: 
he  had  measured  himself  against  each  one  of  them,  and  in 
the  course  of  fifty  years  of  study  he  had  mastered  them 
all;  and  his  conscience  as  an  artist  told  him  that  never 
had  anyone  raised  the  guitar  to  the  standard  of  nobility 
()  which  he  had  lifted  it,  that  none  other  had  revealed  the 
■secrets  of  such  tender  effects,  none  perhaps  had  ever 
combined  such  marvellous  technique,  such  agility,  such 
sweetness,  and  such  strength. 

But  far  down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  there  was  a 
dark  little  spot,  a  secret  which  at  times  assumed  such 
mysterious  proportions  as  seriously  to  preoccupy  him. 

He  knew,  as  others  knew,  that  Niccolo  Paganini — that 
genius  of  the  diabolical  smile,  whom  he  as  a  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  had  heard  play  here  in  Nice,  where  the 
mysterious  artist  so  mysteriously  closed  his  strange  car- 
eer—, had  also  played  the  guitar,  and  played  it  with  an 
effect  just  as  disturbing  as  that  which  he  produced  on  his 
audienee  when  he  held  his  Guarnieri  violin  under  his 
huge  weird,  skeleton  hand,  and  conjured  out  of  it  the 
mournful  turmoil  of  hell  and  the  sweetness  of  celestial 
song. 

For  many  years  Paulin  had  searched  for  all  that  Pag- 
uiini  had  written  for  the  guitar;  the  duets  and  the  little 
pieces  for  violin  and  guitar  dedicated  to  the  girl  Eleonora; 
the  nine  quartettes  for  violin,  viola,  violincello,  and 
guitar,  etc.,  etc.  Admirable  accompaniments  these,  re- 
vealing complete  knowledge  of  the  instruments,  and  of 
the  perfect  taste  inspiring  them,  but  still  accompaniments 
composed  evidently  for  elementary  players. 

It  was  not  conceivable  that  Niccolo  Paganini  had 
stopped  here. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  most  mysterious  aspect  of 
the  artist's  Kfe  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  very  rarely,  or 
never,  heard  to  practise  the  violin. 

In  order  to  conquer  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which 
he  mastered  at  his  concerts  with  a  facility  which  inspired 
dismay,  almost  terror  in  the  souls  of  connoisseurs,  he 
must  necessarily  have  subjected  himself  to  a  severe 
course  of  daily  and  nightly  exercise,  without  rest  or 
respite. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Harris,  the  Englishman,  who,  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  great  musician,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming his  secretary,  with  the  set  object  of  discovering 
the  secret  of  his  art,  and  who  followed  him  during  a  whole 
year,  step  by  step,  sharing  his  meals,  sleeping  in  the  room 
next  to  his  own,  constantly  beside  him  like  his  shadow,  in- 
formed an  astonished  world  that  during  the  entire  year  he 
had  not  once  heard  Paganini  play  except  at  concerts. 
"On  one  single  occasion,"  he  related,  "I  saw  through  the 
keyhole  Paganini  take  up  his  violin.  He  tried  certain 
positions  with  his  left  hand,  without  using  the  bow,  and 
then  replaced  the  fiddle  in  its  case.  That  evening  he 
played  at  a  concert,  rousing  his  audience  to  a  state  of 
frenzy."  Everyone,  moreover, — friends,  hotel  neigh- 
bours, servants, — averred  that  he  was  never  heard  to 
practise. 


DUT  if  Niccolo  Paganini  rarely  played  the  violin,  it  is 
*-*  certain  that — despite  the  fact  that  be  avoided  being 
overheard — he  frequently  played 
the  guitar;  and  there  was  indeed  a 
certain  period  of  his  life  during 
which  his  love  for  a  grande  dame  of 
Tuscany  withdrew  him  for  three 
years  from  the  world  of  art,  when  he 
quite  abandoned  the  violin  to  de- 
vote hhnself  to  this  other  favorite 
instrument. 

Now  could  it  be  possible  that 
Paganini,  who  once  in  Florence 
under  the  Loggie  of  the  Uffid, 
snatched  the  guitar  from  the  hands 
of  a  street  player  and  played  it  to 
such  marvellous  effect  that  a  large 
crowd  had  surrounded  him  and 
accompanied  him  to  his  house,  in 
order  to  solve  the  mystery  of  this 
man  who  could  transform  what  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  most 

vulgar  of  musical  instruments  into  the  most  divine- 
could  it  be  possible  that  this  same  Paganini  had  left 
nothing  written  for  guitar  solo? 

Lucien  Paulin  had  long  searched  with  the  patience  of 
the  Ligurian  blood  which  ran  in  his  veins  and  the  passion- 
ate enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
professional  tour  he  made  with  the  object  of  being  heard 
in  the  various  cities  of  Europe,  he  carried  out  step  by  step 
the  itinerary  followed  by  Paganini  in  1831.  He  had  ran- 
sacked libraries  and  second-hand  book-shops;  he  had 
searched,  and  as  his  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  had 
found. 

It  happened  in  Turin,  where  Niccolo  had  given  in  1835 
a  marvellous  concert  for  violin  and  guitar,  accompanied 
by  the  celebrated  guitar-player  Legnani. 

Paulin  had  had  the  opportunity  of  buying  a  lot  of 


second-hand  music  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  he  had  bought 
it  solely  with  an  eye  to  finding  certain  manuscript  music 
which  appeared  to  him  to  'he  not  without  interest.  But 
what  was  his  wonder  and  his  tremulous  joy  when,  on 
returning  home,  he  laid  his  hand  on  a  page  of  manuscript, 
a  single  page,  but  which  he  immediately  recognized  as 
being  in  Paganini's  handwriting  and  writtenfor  the  guitar. 
For  the  guitar,  and  for  the  guitar  alone! 

No  mere  easy  and  simple  accompaniment;  a  concerto — 
perhaps  an  entire  concerto — for  the  sheet  was  large  and 
written  closely  on  both  sides.  And  this  piece  was  evident- 
ly worthy  of  the  author,  for  to  Paulin's  eye,  just  glancing 
over  it,  it  opened  abysmal  possibilities. 

Paulin  rose  and  took  his  guitar,  but  he  had  to  stop  at 
the  third  stroke.  He  could  well  follow  the  mu.sic  with  his 
eye,  and  imagine  the  divine  melody  those  dumb  signs 
reprosented,  but  he  was  as  incapable  of  executing  it  as 
we  are  incapable  of  following  an  eagle  in  its  rapid  flight 
into  the  open  sky. 

During  more  than  two  months  he  had  stubbornly  pur- 
sued with  restless  ardour  all  the  problems  which  that 
technique  of  unknown  nature  had  presented:  dawn  had 
illumined  his  pale  brow,  and  twiliuht  had  softened  the 
lines  round  his  eyes;  but  the  sheet  of  music  preserved  its 
secret  more  jealously  and  closely  than  any  Etruscan  in- 
scription. 

Paulin  hid  it  away  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  and  tried  to 
forget  it. 

From  that  day  the  name  of  Paganini  had  become  al- 
most repulsive  to  him;  he  avoided  mentioning  him,  seeing 
his  portrait,  even  listening  to  his  music. 

Although  a  clear-headed  and  unprejudiced  man,  Pau- 
lin had  come  almost  to  believe  the  silly  stories  to  which 
Paganini's  contemporaries  lent  a  willing  ear,  superstitious 
people  who  saw  in  the  musician's  face,  a  face  "which  re- 
flected the  continual  physical  and  moral  suffering  which 
goes  with  genius,  evidence  of  his  diabolical  origin  and  of 
some  infernal  compact. 

■It  was  therefore  long  since  Paulin  had  troubled  his 
head  about  Paganini.  And  yet  one  day  quite  suddenly, 
the  name  of  Paganini  once  more  engrossed  his  thoughts, 
almost  against  his  will,  for  Paganini  had  become  the  one 
and  only  topic  of  conversation  in  Nice. 

A  well-known  journalist,  George  Maurevert,  had 
written  in  one  of  the  principal  local  papers,  Le  Petit 
Nicois,  a  series  of  articles  which  revealed  a  new  aspect  of 
the  artist's  life,  or  rather  of  his  death. 

¥T  IS  well  known  that  Niccolo  Paganini  died  in  Nice  in 
•*■  1840,  in  the  Via  della  Prefettura,  where  a  tablet  in- 
scribed by  the  Italian  novelist,  Anton  Giulio  Barrili,  re- 
cords the  event.  And  now  from  the  newspaper  accounts 
— accounts  supported  by  the  testimony  of  irrefutable 
evidence  and  facts — it  appeared  that  the  adventures  of 
his  corpse  had  not  been  less  strange  and  mysterious  than 
those  of  his  life. 

Like  everyone  about  hiwt,  Lucien  Paulin  had  not  failed 
to  read  the  series  of  articles  which  daily  increased  in 
interest,  and  he  was  now  awaiting  the  last  instalment 
which  was  to  close  the  gruesome  story. 

He  had  just  finished  re-playing  his  latest  creation,  his 
fantasia,  and  was  pacing  the  room  in  a  proud  and  self- 
satisfied  spirit,  when  the  old  servant  entered  at  the  ac- 
customed hour  bearing  on  a  tray  the  day's  local  paper. 
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f                                          SEQUEL  TO  "THE  BLUE  LAGOON."  | 

I  E^EW  AUTHORS  kave  such  an  intimate  kiwwledge  of  the  sea  as  H.  de  Vere  I 

I  "     Stdcpoole,   whose   "Blue   Lagoon"   has   sold   more   than   a  million   copies.  I 

I  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  will  begin  in  the  December  15  issue  a  sequel  to  I 

I  "The  Bhie  Lagoon,"  entitled  "The  Gardeyi  of  God."     This  is  Mr.  Stacpoole's  | 

I  latest  book  and  it  will  be  of  fascinating  interest  to  every  reader  who  erijoys  I 

I  a  wholesome  and  extraordinary  love  and  adventure  story.     Your  enjoyment  I 

I  of  this  new  novel  does  not  depend  upon  the  reading  of  "The  Blue  Lagoon."  It  I 

I  is  an  absolutely  complete  story  in  every  way,  but  for  those  who  have  read  and  I 

I  remember  the  concludina  chapters  of  "The  Bhie  Lagoon"  there  will  be  per-  I 

I  haps  an  additional  appeal,  because  in  this  sequel  the  fate  of  Emm^line,  Dick  I 

I  and  the  baby  is  made  clear.  I 

fiiiuiijiiijjiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiimjiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiriiiiiuiuiiiiiujiiijuumiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimii iiiiiiiiiim iiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiitiiiul 


Lucien  Paulin  felt  such  a  keen  interest  in  the  question 
of  the  hour  that  he  immediately  began  to  read  it. 

Here,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  writer's  story: 

"Paganini  died  in  Nice  on  the  7th  of  May,  1840,  in  the 
Via  della  Prefettura.  His  irreligion  was  much  talked 
about,  as  was  also  the  diabolical  origin  of  his  art,  and  it 
was  rumoured  that  not  only  had  he  refused  to  perform  his 
duties  as  a  Catholic  at  the  last  Easter,  but  that  he  had 
rejected  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  on  his  deathbed. 

"The  bishop  spoke,  and  the  prelate  conducted  an  en- 
quiry, in  consequence  of  which  his  body  was  refused  the 
right  of  burial  in  holy  ground.  It  was  placed  in  a  coffin 
and  laid  in  a  ward  of  the  hospital  of  Nice,  awaiting  the 
decision  of  his  relatives. 

"Paganini's  young  son,  whom  a  beautiful  Lombard 
singer  had  borne  to  the  artist,  and  who  now  found  himself 


heir  to  the  large  fortune  accumulated  by  his  father,  to- 
gether with  a  wonderful  collection  of  Stradivarius,  Amati, 
and  Guarnieri  violins,  protested  in  vain;  he  wrote,  he 
argued,  he  implored,  for  a  reversal  of  the  decision,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  coffin  still  remained  in  the  hos- 
pital. But  meanwhile  a  strange  legend  was  growing  up: 
The  patients,  the  attendants,  the  doctors  in  the  hospital, 
told  how  every  night  there  seemed  to  come  from  it  doleful 
wailings,  frightful  cries  of  pain,  never  before  heard  by 
human  ear,  while  others,  pale  and  trembling,  affirmed  on 
their  oath,  that  they  had  seen  hideous  demons,  convulsed 
with  fearful  laughter,  holding  one  another  by  clawed 
hands,  dance  round  the  coffin. 

"The  rumour  was  repeated  with  bated  breath  through- 
out the  town;  all  Nice  was  talking  of  it.  The  authorities, 
not  knowing  how  to  tackle  this  strange  fiddler  whom  not 
even  Death  could  silence,  determined  at  any  rate  to  move 
him  further  off,  and  had  his  coffin  carried  to  the  Lazzar- 
etto  of  Villafranca,  while  awaiting  the  Pope's  answer  to 
the  son's  petition. 

"But  it  appeared  that  even  within  those  walls  the  body 
could  find  no  rest,  for  which  reason  the  attendants 
thought  well  to  remove  the  coffin  outside  the  door  a  few 
steps  away,  on  to  the  seashore,  where  in  a  short  time  it 
was  covered  over  by  the  waters  of  an  adjacent  stream 
which  carried  away  the  refuse  of  a  neighbouring  oil  fac- 
tory. For  more  than  a  month  the  mortal  remains  of  this 
man  who  had  been  the  most  applauded  in  all  Europe, 
from  Palermo  to  Berlin,  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  lay  there 
like  the  carcase  of  a  stray  dog,  but  finally  that  pity,  which 
was  denied  it  by  the  smug  pope,  Gregory  XVI,  found  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  admirers  of  Nice. 

"An  enthusiastic  devotee  of  his  music,  himself  an  artist, 
the  Conte  Cessoles,  gathered  together  a  few  friends: 
the  Conte  Urbain  Garin  de  Cocconato,  the  Conte  de 
Pierlas,  the  artist  Felix  Ziem,  and  Alexis  de  Saint-Marc. 
These  men,  all  amateurs  of  art,  decided  to  bury  their 
brother  artist,  if  not  with  all  due  ceremonial,  at  least  in 
a  manner  more  worthy  than  that  which  the  Church 
deemed  fitting. 

"They  left  Nice  at  night  in  a  boat,  and  like  good  Ligur- 
ians,  succeeded  in  spite  of  a  heavy  sea,  in  landing  opposite 
the  Lazzaretto. 

"Here  they  lifted  the  coffin  on  to  a  barrow  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  and  by  torchlight,  for  the  night 
was  black,  moonless  and  starless,  they  proceeded  towards 
the  adjacent  little  peninsula  of  St.  Jean,  so  smiling  a  spot 
by  daylight. 

"This  ground  happened  to  belong  to  the  Conte  de 
Cessoles,  and  here,  on  the  rocky  prominence  of  this 
peninsularum  ocellus,  facing  the  open  sea  which  had 
smiled  so  benignly  on  the  blue  eyes  of  the  child  Garibaldi, 
Paganini's  body  rested  during  five  years! 

"After  three  years  his  son  desired  to  lay  the  body  in 
holy  ground;  it  was  removed  from  its  resting-place  and 
placed  on  a  ship  bound  for  Genoa.  But  cholera  was  then 
raging  in  that  city,  and  the  authorities  refused  permission 
to  land  to  this  dead  man  who  came  to  the  city  of  death. 

"The  body  was  taken  back  to  the  ship  which  now  made 
for  Marseilles,  and  the  Captain  (Quesaco?  Buou  Diou!) 
unloaded  his  inconvenient  and  gruesome  cargo  in  one  of 
the  Lerins  islands,  those  wonderful  little  islands  green 
with  pine-trees,  singing  in  the  north-west  wind,  facing 
Cannes  with  its  palm  trees. 

"From  here  at  last  the  body  was 
removed,  by  the  son's  indefatigable 
piety,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1844; 
it  was  transported  to  Genoa  and 
thence  to  Parma,  to  the  Church  of 
the  Steccata,  where  it  now  reposes." 
"Perhaps!"  exclaimed  Paulin  as 
he  finished  reading  the  article. 

There  was  an  elusive   note  run- 
ning through  the  whole  article,  just 
a  slender  thread  of  doubt. 
Perhaps! 

Paulin  was  about  to  take  up  his 
guitar  again  when  the  servant  came 
in  with  a  letter. 

The  letter,  written  on  thin  blue 
paper,  bore  on  its  envelope  the  pic- 
ture and  name  of  the  principal  hotel 
in  Nice,  the  sumptuous  H6tel  d«  la 
Reine.  which  rose  gaudy  and  luxur- 
ious, enormous,  hideous  and  beautiful  at  once,  on  the  left 
of  the  Brancolar  Hill,  where  Paulin  dwelt. 

Every  letter  carries  some  presentiment  with  it;  Paulin 
thought  as  he  opened  it:  "Probably  some  foreigner  asking 
for  lessons.      .H6tel  de  la  Reine.  .  .   wealthy!".  .  .  . 

No;  it  was  not  a  request  for  lessons.  The  letter  said 
that  a  brother  musician  desired  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  guitar-player  Paulin,  and 
asked  for  an  appointment,  when  he  might  listen  and 
also  be  heard. 

An  admirer  is  always  welcomed  by  an  artist.  Paulin 
answered  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  his  correspondent 
on  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock  in  his  own  house. 

The  next  day  at  the  time  appointed,  Paulin  was 
seated  at  the  same  table,   his  guitar  on   his  knees,  his 


quill  pen — without  which  he  felt  unable  to  write  miisic-^ 
in  his  hand,  retouching  here  and  there  the  Fantasia 
completed  yesterday.  He  wished  his  new  admirer  to 
hear  it  to-day,  and  his  heart,  which  had  kept  its  freshness 
and  ingenuousness  despite  his  sixty  years,  was  already 
prepared  for  the  joys  of  success. 

The  old  servant  entered, 
loquacious  and  confidential, 
and  said  in  her  Nicois  dia- 
lect— a  chaotic  mixture  of 
Ligurian,  Piedmontese  and 
French: 

"Moussu,  a  qui  es  lou 
jouve  qu'asperas;  lou  voules 
recevre?  (Sir,  the  young 
man  you  are  expecting  is 
here;  shall  I  show  him  in? 

A  tall  young  man  appear- 
ed; clean-shaven  like  an 
EnglisHman;  simple  and 
well-dressed  and  very  pale. 

Had  Paulinmet  him  strol- 
ling  along  the   Promenade 
des  Anglais  or  in  the    Sa- 
loons   of    the    Casino,    he 
would  have  put  him  down 
as  a  young  attach^  of  some 
Embassy    come   for    a   few 
days    in    Nice    or     Monte 
Carlo;  but  the  young  man 
held    in     is     hand    a    large 
black  case  which   revealed 
the  form  of  the 
guitar    within, 
and  so  he  shook 
his  hand  cordi- 
ally,  saying: 

"Soyez  le 
bienvenu,  mon 
cher  collfegue!" 

Another  man 
might  not  have 
noticed  it,  but 
when  Paulin, 
on  shaking  the 
young  man's 
hand,  felt  his 
own  complete- 
ly disappear  in- 
to that  strange, 
I  c  y,  nervous 
■grip,  which 
grasped  and  en- 
veloped his,  he 
could  not  help 
looking  at  it, 
and  its  aspect 
■surprised  and 
perturbed  him. 

Never  had  he 
seen  such  a 
hand  before;  it 
was  as  though 

some  monstrous  skeleton  fingers  had  been  attached  to  an 
ordinary  everyday  hand — fingers  of  incredible  and  fantas- 
tic length. 

Theije  fingers  were  attached  to  the  hand  like  a  spider's 
legs  to  its  body.  Paulin  would  have  liked  to  compliment 
his  guest  on  his  hand;  but  he  did  not  dare.  He  somehow 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  place.  He  did  not 
quite  know  how  the  compliment  might  be  interpreted. 
Was  that  hand  a  fortune  or  a  deformity? 

The  conversation  between  the  old  musician  and  the 
young  one  began  at  once,  rapid  and  promising. 

Now  that  the  young  man  sat  quietly  before  him,  his 
arms  crossed  and  his  hands  hidden,  it  appeared  to  Paulin 
that,  but  for  the  somewhat  abnormal  length  of  his  legs,  he 
was  just  like  any  other  well-bred  young  artist;  his  face 
was  a  trifle  too  pale,  perhaps,  and  when  he  smiled  the 
contraction  of  his  features  expressed  suffering  rather  than 
pleasure;  but  beyond  this  there  was  nothing  peculiar. 

But  when,  on  making  one  of  his  rare  gestures,  he  threw 
out  his  hand,  a  strange  feeling  of  anxiety,  almost  of  fear, 
took  hold  of  Paulin. 

It  was  as  if  his  correct  visitor  had  suddenly  gesticu- 
lated with  the  kand  of  a  skeleton. 

At  one  moment  indeed,  Paulin,  who  was  unfortunately 
by  natnre  inclined  towards  the  fantastic  and  the  im- 
aginative, felt  BO  ill  at  ease  that  he  rose  from  his  chair.to 
pull  back  the  curtain  from  the  window  which  opened  on 
to  the  azure  sea,  shining  like  silver  in  the  spring  sunshine. 

"Now,"  he  exclaimed  continuing  the  conversation,  "let 
me  hear  you  play  something,  my  young  friend." 

"After  you,  Master!" 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  request  was  against  the  rules 
of  musical  etiquette,  which  requires  that  the  supposed 
inferior  should  be  the  first  to  perform,  and  although 
Paulin  was  deroured  by  the  desire  to  see  his  strange 
guest's  guitar,  and  also  by  a  wish,  not  unmixed  with  fear, 
to  see  hit  hand  in  Action  on  the  key-board,  he  obeyed 
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While  lightly  tuning  his  guitar,  he  could  not  resist 
Informing  his  companion; 

"It  is  a  Guadagnini,  you  know,  a  Gaetano." 
"Yes,  I  see,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"And  yours?" 
The  youth  made  a  vague  gesture. 


"Chateauneuf!  Chaleauneuf .'" 

cried  Paulin,    "I  refuse  to  go 

there,  sir!" 


This  was  agreeable  to  Paulin;  a  musician  who  does  not 
possess  an  instrument  made  by  some  celebrated  maker, 
one  worthy  of  immediate  mention,  cannot  be,  after  all, 
an  exceptional  artist. 

Scarcely  had  he  skimmed  lightly  over  the  strings  with 
his  thumb,  holding  the  chord  of  E  minor  with  his  left 
hand,  when  the  young  man,  by  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
head,  signified  his  approval. 

Mere  nothings,  insignificant  gestures,  unnoticed  by, 
or  meaningless  to,  the  profane,  suffice  to  express  a  perfect 
understanding  between  two  artists,  more  effectually  than 
would  a  long  conversation. 

The  slight  gesture  which  the  youth  made  as  Paulin's 
fingers  touched  the  chords,  was  enough  to  prove  to  the 
old  musician  that  his  young  friend  had  duly  appreciated 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  tuned  his  guitar,  the  tuning 
of  which,  for  fourths,  is  as  difficult  a  matter  to  accomplish 
perfectly  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  artistic  player  of  this 
instrument. 

Paulin  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  playing  be- 
fore a  good  judge. 

"I  will  play  you  a  thing  of  my  own,"  he  said,  "Le 
Follie  Spagnuole." 

And  he  began  to  play. 

The  piece  was  a  larenlella  which  opened  with  an  allegro, 
with  a  few  introductory  strokes.  Then  the  piece  went  off 
into  the  full  swing  of  the  aria. 

The  old  instrument  seemed  to  be  rejuvenated  by  the 
joyous  notes;  and  never  in  any  of  his  crowded  concerts 
had  Paulin  felt  so  strongly  the  excitement  communicated 
by  his  audience  as  he  now  felt  it  in  the  presence  of  this 
solitary  listener,  whose  approbation  he  felt  to  be  worth 
more  than  that  of  an  entire  crowd. 

The  climax  of  the  piece  was  the  Ktretta  finale  which  was 
executed  entirely  on  the  keys  of  the  body  of  the  guitar. 

Paulin  had  written  it  with  the  special  object  of  bring- 
ing out  the  value  of  his  beloved  instrument  which  ex- 
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ceiled  in  the  high  notes,  unlike  the  ordinary  rua  of 
guitars  which,  sonorous  enough  in  accompaniments,  be- 
come instruments  of  torture  as  soon  as  one  ascends  be- 
yond the  vulgar  limits  of  the  5th  and  7th  keys. 

The  little  tapering  fingers,  of  the  colour  of  old  ivory, 
flew  in  a  whirlwind  of  energy,  with  the  precision  of  some 
marvellous  mechanism;  and  the  only  thing  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  such  was  that  one  felt  that  the 
artist's  soul  inspired  them. 

When  Paulin,  descending  from  the  highest  notes,  in  a 
scale  of  marvellous  chords,  had  traversed  the  entire 
range  of  his  instrument  to  the  lowest,  he  finished  with 
two  sonorous  central  chords,  flinging  back  his  fine  white 
hair  with  a  nervous  toss  of  his  head. 

Then  he  turned  round  to  receive  the  approbation  of  his 
companion. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  not  merely  to  praise,  but  to  en- 
thusiasm, he  was  prepared  for  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand 
and  compliments. 

But  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred. 
The  young  man  smiled,  slowly  nodding  his  bead, 
and  sat  there,  as  if  expecting  something  better. 

"Did  you  like  it?"  asked  Paulin,  considerably  dis- 
concerted. 

The  answer  was  different  from  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

"I  have  rarely  heard  the  guitar  played  as  you  jilay 
it." 

Paulin  started  backwards  in  his  chair,  guitar  and 

"Rarely?  Rarely!     Then  you  mean  to  say  tk«t 
you  have  heard  it  played  better!  By  whom?  Where?" 
Like  the  true  artist  that  he  was,  Paulin  was  inter- 
ested rather  than  offended/ 

The  mildest  compliment  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed was  that  never  had  such  guitar  playing  b««ii 
heard,  and  that  such  effects  from  that  instrument 
were  deemed  impossible. 

He  made  nc 
answer,  but 
with  his  hand, 
that  spectral 
hand  which  was 
rapidly  becom- 
ing odious'  to 
bis  companisn, 
he  repeated  tht 
same  vague 
gesture  he  k*d 
made  before. 
Suddenly  the 
thought,  t  k  e 
suspicion, 
which  ked 
flitted  throHcb 
his  mind  a  few 
minutes  before, 
when  his  eyee 
had  first  ali^kt- 
edon  his  guest's 
uncanny  hand, 
recurred  t« 
P»ulin. 
"Play^something  yourself,  sir,"  he  said. 
The  young  man  bent  down  towards  the  large  blaek 
case  which  he  had  placed  at  his  feet,  lifted  it  on  te  kis 
knee — for  some  reason  it  suddenly  appeared  to  PautiB 
like  a  child's  coffin — and  began  to  open  with  a  little  key 
the  two  antique  locks. 

No  amateur  of  antiquities,  no  enthusiastic  collecter 
before  whose  eyes  some  long-sought  masterpiece  is  being 
released  from  its  wrappings,  awaits  its  disclosure  witk 
greater  impatience  than  Paulin  felt  as  his  guest  remeved 
his  instrument  from  its  case. 
He  was  not  disappointed. 

In  all  his  life  he  had  never  beheld  such  an  extraordinary 
guitar — a' thing  so  strange  as  to  be  positively  uncanny. 

The  key-board  and  the  back  of  the  instrument,  instead 
of  being  flat,  were  convex,  bent,  as  in  a  conirabasso.  Tke 
key-board  was  covered  with  strange  hollows,  so  worn  by 
use  that  at  one  part,  near  the  ponticello,  where  the  player 
lays  his  little  finger  to  facilitate  the  pizzicato,  there  yawn- 
ed a  great  cavity  which  seemed  as  though  it  must  pene- 
trate into  the  very  heart  of  the  instrument. 

DUT  notwithstanding  its  strange  and  almost  repulsive 
•*-' aspect,  the  whole  guitar,  from  the  wide  solid  keys,  into 
which  the  strings  passed,  not  through  a  hole  but  by  • 
perpendicular  gap  which,  as  Paulin  gues.sed  immediately, 
must  immensely  facilitate  their  changing,  to  the  rose 
which  unfolded  itself,  open,  empty,  unadorned  by  any 
of  those  stupid  ornaments  which  only  interrupt  the 
waves  of  sound,  right  down  to  the  wide  keys,  worn  by 
use,  all  divided  into  six  furrows  by  the  pressure  of  the 
strings,  and  to  the  key-board  where  at  every  space  the 
impression  left  by  the  fingers  was  as  deep  as  if  they  had 
been  on  clay,  everything,  oven  to  the  varnish  which  only 
remained  here  and  there  in  patches  where  use  and  friction 
had  not  worn  away,  everything  combined  to  impart  to 
the  instrument  a  look  of  antiquity,  of  nobility,  something 
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»t  once  primitive 
«nd  refined. 

It  was  evident 
that  those  irregu- 
larities, that  wear 
and  tear,  were  the 
product  of  long 
years  of  waves  of 
sound  which  had 
ended  by  mould- 
ing the  instrument 
which  generated 
them  into  theshape 
best  suited  to  their 
nature,  and  that 
more  thanone  gen- 
eration had  labor- 
ed and  rejoiced 
with  that  poor 
piece  of  wood. 

The  young  man 
handed  the  guitar 
over  for  Paulin  to 
examine,  and  he 
took  it  as  he  would 
have  handled  a 
reliquary. 

He  merely  pass- 
ed one  finger  very 
lightly  over  the 
six  strings,  and 
this  sufficed  to 
give  him  a  shock 
of  surprise. 

Accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  vol- 
ume  of  sound 
which  should  have 
responded  to  such 
a  touch,  the  tone 
which  issued  from 
the  instrument 
made  him  start  as 
a  pianist  might  do 
if  on  absent-mind- 
e  d  1  y  strumming 
a  few  notes  on  an 
open  pianoforte, 
he  should  sudden- 
ly hear  in  response 
the  full  and  solemn 
notes  of  an  organ. 
Paulin  was  pos- 
itively alarmed. 

"Good  God!"  he 
exclaimed  looking 
in  bewilderment  at 
the  young  man, 
"whatever  instru- 
ment have  you  got 
there,  sir?" 

So  many  ardent 
artists  and  indus- 
trious craftsmen 
have  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  solve 
the  problem  as  to 
which  is  the  most 
perfect  form  for 
the  development 
of  sound;  and  Pau- 
lin now  felt  that 


Entering  by 
a  little  house 


this  strange  instrument  was  the  answer. 

The  young  man  smiled  his  peculiar, 
■ad  smile. 

"But  there  is  no  maker's  name!"  added  Paulin  after 
looking  into  the  rose,  "Is  it  possible?  To  whom  on  earth 
did  this  instrument  belong?  How  did  you  come  by  it?" 

The  young  man  did  not  cease  smiling,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand— it  seemed  to  lengthen  while  his  arm  re- 
mained immobile— towards   the  guitar,  he  merely  asked: 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  play  something?" 

"Yes,  Yes!  Ah!  mon  Dieu!" 

Notwithstanding  all  his  curiosity  as  an  artist,  Paulin 
would  in  truth  have  preferred  not  to  hear  that  music. 

Although  he  could  not  have  explained  the  reason,  he 
began  to  feel  positively  ill. 

From  the  moment  the  very  first  notes  struck  his  ear, 
wonder,  admiration,  amazement,  terror,  a  feeling  never 
before  experienced  of  humiliation,  of  joy,  of  tears,  took 
possession  of  his  soul. 

What  he  now  heard  was  not  merely  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  his  art,  it  was  the  highest  expression  of  an  art 
totally  different  from  the  art  he  understood.  He  felt 
that  he  shared  in  common  with  such  an  artist  only  the 
Cuitar  and  the  strings;  all  the  rest  was  as  far  removed 
from  him  as  the  language  he  spoke  from  that  of  another 
planet. 

The  guitar  now  being  played  recalled  the  wailing  of  the 
yiolin-cello,  the  delicate  touch  of  the  harp,  the  tone  of  the 


what  must  have  been  the  town's  gale,  Paulin  happened  to  turn  toward 
that  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  standing  which  might  serve  for  shelter. 


flute;  all  these  and  yet  different  from  them  all;  it  was  an 
instrument  superior  to  all  others. 

Paulin  clasped  his  hands  and  gazed  up  into  the  player's 
face. 

It  was  no  longer  the  face  of  the  impassive  English 
gentleman;  the  smooth  hair,  accurately  divided  at  the 
narrow  parting,  had  become  ruffled,  a  lock  had  fallen 
obliquely  and  shaded  his  forehead  which  appeared  to 
have  become  higher  and  wider;  the  mouth  with  its  sardon- 
ic smile  had  assumed  an  expression  of  unspeakable  joy; 
the  cold  ,indifferent  eye  was  dilated,  in  ecstasy. 

Without  being  able  to  explain  it,  it  now  seemed  to 
Paulin  that  this  head  brought  back  some  very  distant 
memory,  something  vague  and  full  of  fear  and  wonder, 
seen  maybe  long  ago  in  his  imaginative  childhood;  some- 
thing lost  in  the  forgotten  past,  fraught  with  fear  and 
poetry. 

It  was  also  so  with  the  music. 

A  T  CERTAIN  moments  the  young  man,  while  con- 
-^*-  tinuing  his  playing  on  the  upper  strings,  executed 
simultaneously  a  strisciata  with  his  thumb — no  other 
human  fingers  could  have  contrived  to  do  this! — on  the 
bass  strings  and  this  produced  a  treble  wrathful  howl;  at 
other  moments  the  artist,  finding  the  harmonics  artifici- 


ally at  each  touch, 
imitated  thewhist- 
ling  of  the  thin 
flute-like  sounds 
of  women  calling 
to  each  other  with 
weird  voices;  and 
then  more  than 
ever  it  appeared 
to  Paulin  that  that 
diabolical  and  div- 
ine music  remind- 
ed him  of  some- 
thing he  had  once 
heard  and  which 
had  aroused  ad- 
miration and  aver- 
sion in  his  soul. 
And  there  was  one 
moment  when  his 
excited  fantasy 
carried  him  to  a 
moon-lit  night, 
darkened  at  inter- 
vals by  the  passing 
of  great  clouds, 
black  as  coal, 
which  plunged  af- 
teroneanother  like 
great  sea-horses; 
he  stood  in  a  dense 
wood,  and  there 
in  a  small  clear 
space  in  the  centre 
^•ound  a  great 
crackling  blaze  of 
brush-wood  which 
flashed  skyward 
swift  tongues  of 
blood-like  fire,  he 
beheld  '  a  ring  of 
thin,  bare-footed, 
ragged  and  hag- 
gard old  women  of 
horrible  aspect, 
holding  one  anoth- 
er by  their  bony 
bejewelled  hands, 
howling  in  concert. 
And  Paulin,  sud- 
denly raising  his 
arms  with  a  ges- 
ture of  horror,  and 
waving  them  in 
front  of  him  as 
though  to  keep  off 
the  hideous  vision, 
cried  out: 

"The      witches! 
the  witches!" 

With  a  final  vio- 
lent chord,  which 
seemed  as  if  it 
would  tear  the 
verj'  entrails  of 
the  instrument,  the 
young  man  fin- 
ished his  piece,  and 
wiping  his  fore- 
head with  a  fine 
linen  handkerchief 
he  resumed  his  im- 
passive expression  and  his  smile. 

"Bravo!"  he  rejoined,  "The  Witches 
of  Paganini.     You  recognised  it.  Yet 
the  piece  has  been  greatly  modified." 

Had  Satan,  only  the  day  before,  suddenly  appeared  to 
Paulin  while  he,  alone  in  his  large  isolated  room,  passed 
the  night  in  wakeful  devotion  to  his  Muse,  and  offered 
to  teach  him  something  which  he,  Paulin,  did  not  yet 
know,  a  new  effect  to  be  obtained,  some  new  secret  of  his 
art,  Lucien  Paulin  would  have  acepted. 

Yet  now  when  this  young  musician — so  much  older 
than  himself,  alas!  in  knowledge — invited  him  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  him  in  his  villa  near  the  neighbouring 
village  of  La  Tourette,  at  a  distance  of  one  hour's  drive 
and  half-an-hour's  mule-ride  from  Nice,  modestly  sug- 
gesting that  they  should  play  together,  Paulin— while 
fully  realizing  the  great  advantages  that  must  accrue  to 
him  from  intimacy  with  such  an  artist — nevertheless 
hesitated;  feeling  unable  to  make  up  his  mind. 
Yet  the  temptation  was  great. 

The  young  man  spoke  also  of  a  large  collection  of  music 
for  the  guitar,  all  the  celebrated  methods  known,  all  the 
works  of  the  great  masters;  and  a  quantity  also  of  manu- 
script music,  some  of  it  very  remarkable. 

Paulin  questioned  him,  trying  to  reverse  their  roles. 
Was  not  the  young  stranger  staying  at  the  neighbouring 
HOtel  de  la  Reine? 
No;  he  had  merely  spent  a  few  days  there  to  meet  a 


young  English  friend;  and  it  was  there  that  he  had  learnt 
Paulin's  address. 

Then  why  would  he  not  come  to  Nice? 
He  could  go  every  now  and  then  to  his  villa  at  La  Tour- 
ette  to  fetch  fresh  music,  and  they  would  spend  the  time 
together  here  under  Paulin's  roof. 

No,  this  arrangement  was  not  possible.  The  young 
man's  father  was  up  there,  alone,  and .  .  his  presence  there 
was  necessary. 

"La  Tourette,  you  said,  La  Tourette.  .  .  "  murmured 
Paulin. 

Somehow  nothing  this  wonderful  young  artist  suggested 
was  quite  to  Paulin's  liking. 

It  was  the  same  when  he  gesticulated,  when  he  smiled, 
when  he  gave  invitations. 

Just  now  Paulin  was  racking  his  brains  to  recall  what  it 
was  he  did  not  like  about  this  name,  this  village  of  La 
Tourette. 

Something  there  certainly  was — not  precisely  about 
La  Tourette  itself— but  near  it:  something  that  kept  elud- 
ing him. 

It  was  as  though  beside  this  name  there  had  once  been 
inscribed  another,  sombre  and  full  of  terror,  which  he 
could  not  now  recall. 

La  Tourette?  Surely  he,  who  like  every  good  Nicois  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  surrounding  country,  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  place:  indeed  he  felt  sure  that  as  a  young 
man  he  had  once  been  in  the  village.  What  was  it  like? 
Was  it  a  little  group  of  poor  grey  houses  clustered  togeth- 
er on  a  mountain  peak  like  most  of  the  villages  of  the 
Maritime  Alps?  No;  he  could  now  remember  a  strag- 
gling row  of  little  houses,  some  bluish,  some  pink,  which 
appeared  to  be  climbing  up  the  slightly  bent  back  of  the 
mountain,  not  grey  with  barren  cindery  rocks,  but  green 
with  pine-trees,  olives,  and  vines.  Yes,  certainly  he  had 
been  there  as  a  child,  and  the  memory  was  not  unpleasing. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

Only  it  was  as  if,  behind  this  peaceful  vision,  there 
lurked  something  dark,  gloomy  and  fearful,  which  Pau- 
lin's memory  was  unable  to  show  him. 

He  was  like  a  man  who  gazes  on  an  undeveloped  photo- 
graphic plate.  Something  is  there ...  but  what  is  it? 

His  curiosity  as  an  artist  however  got  the  upper  hand; 
he  would  consider  it  as  an  outrage  to  his  conscience  as  an 
artist  if  he  neglected  this  opportunity  which  brought  him 
in  contact  with  such  a  sup- 
reme master. 

An  inteichange  of  civilitie.^ 
ensued,  and  then  the  two  mu- 
sicians arranged  to  start  to- 
gether for  La  Tourette  the 
day  after  the  morrow  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Paulin  was  aware  that  at 
the  last  moment  the  young 
man  was  about  to  add  some- 
thing, which  he  left  unsaid, 
and  after  his  departure  he 
remained  a  long  time  wrap- 
ped in  thought. 

But  everything,  he  mused, 
everything '  about  him  is 
strange  and  surprising.  Good 
Heavens!  What  an  artist! 

Paulin  went  off  to  inform 
bis  household  of  his  approach-, 
ing  trip  with  a  feeling  that  a 
new  light  had  entered  his 
being,  something  which  at 
once  exalted  and  humiliated 
him.  He  felt  like  one  of  the 
humble  of  the  earth  who  is 
received  in  a  sumptuous  pal- 
ace as  guest  by  a  great  noble, 
exalted  by  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  his  host,  and 
more  than  ever  conscious  of 
his  own  poverty  and  insignif- 
icance. 

TN  THK  pure  air  of  the 
■•■  fresh  spring  morning,  the 
neighboring  church  bells  were 
just  striking  six  when  the 
loud  bell  rang  out  from  the 
gate  of  the  villa. 

"Punctual  as  an  English- 
man," exclaimed  Paulin  on 
perceiving  from  the  window 
his    young    friend,  who    was 


Now  Paulin  looked.  He 
looked  at  the  old  j^uilar 
player.  His  flcshless  hands, 
huge  and  white,  ran  up  and 
down  the  key-board,  like  a 
handkerchief  waoing  at  the 
end  of  a  stick. 
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waiting  for  him  in  a  large,  comfortable,  two-horsed  car- 
riage, such  as  every  well-to-do  inhabitant  of  Nice  uses 
for  drives  among  his  beloved  sea-girt  Alps. 

Paulin  cheerfully  saluted  his  host,  stretched  himself  at 
ease  in  the  roomy  carriage,  accepted  with  pleasure  the 
cigar  »ffered  him,  and  started  off;  waving  farewell  to  his 
wife  and  daughter  who  were  watching  him  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"Indeed,"  exclaimed  Paulin,  smoking  away  with  a 
little  pleasurable  thrill,  "you  have  had  an  excellent  idea! 
A  little  villa  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  well  situated,  not  too 
high  up,  commanding  a  vast  horizon  and  with  a  sea-view! 
The  sea,  mon  cher,  mon  jeune,  mon  illustre  ami!  But 
why  not  have  built  the  villa  at  Nice  itself?" 

Paulin  rattled  on  whilst  the  carriage,  descending  from 
Braneolar,  rolled  along  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  talking 
enthusiastically  of  his  beloved  Nice  and  making  com- 
ments on  its  various  beauties. 

Paulin  waxed  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  His  fer- 
vour reached  a  climax  when  the  carriage,  leaving  behind 
all  the  modern  splendours  and  turning  resolutely  to  the 
left,  skirted  the  Paillon,  and  entered  the  old  town. 

Admiring  with  equal  fervour  the  New  Town  and  the 
Old  he  talked  with  great  appreciation  of  the  pretty  girls 
of  the  region  and  of  the  good  living  and  cheapness  of  the 
days  gone  by,  alas!    never  to  return! 

His  enthusiasm  dropped  all  at  once  as  the  carriage  was 
passing  in  front  of  a  huge  and  gloomy  edifice— the  luna- 
tic asylum.  It  occurred  with  a  shock  to  Paulin,  after  all, 
that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  being  taken  to  nor  in 
whose  company  he  was? 

Who  was  this  strange,  wonderful,  awe-inspiring  artist 
with  his  spectral  hand,  and  his  sorrowful  smile,  cold  and 
impassive  as  an  Englishman;  ardent  and  passionate  as  a 
Sicilian  when  he  played? 

"A  villa  near  La  Tourette but  that  means  half  an 

hour's  ascent  on  foot  even  with  mules." 

"And  the  guitar?"  mused  Paulin.  "Does  he  mean  to 
fasten  it  on  the  mule's  back?  And  supposing  the  brute 
stumbles?  I  really  was  a  fool  to  come!  Who  knows  where 
we  are  going,  or  who  this  man  is!" 

And  Paulin  reflected  with  some  bitterness  that  not  all 
the  lunatics  in  this  world  were  shut  up  in  asylums. 

The    carriage,  leaving  behind  it  the  last  of  the  strag- 
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gling  houses  of  the   town,   was  now   winding  in  among 
the  mountain  passes. 

The  first  impression  that  greeted  them  here  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  entrance  to  the  Grotto  of  Sant'  Andrea. 

A  dim,  tortuous,  dripping  cavern,  which  you  pay  to 
enter,  where  the  English  tourists  flock  and  whence  they 
take  away  with  them  queer  figures  carved  out  from  the 
deposits  of  the  water,  rich  in  yellow  ochre. 

Paulin  had  no  liking  for  that  grotto.  As  a  child  he  had 
always  been  afraid  of  it  and  as  a  man  he  had  once  slipped 
and  just  missed  breaking  his  neck  there. 

As  they  proceeded  further  the  road  did  not  grow  more 
cheerful.    Rocks,  rocks,  nothing  but  rocks! 

On  their  right  was  a  treacherous,  tortuous  torrent 
which,  by  the  age-long  rush  of  its  waters,  had  here  and 
there  cut  the  rock  on  the  bank  facing  the  travellers  into 
fantastic  curves  and  chasms. 

To  the  left  of  them,  behindthe  grim  overhanging  rocks, 
lurked  deep  black  caverns  which  seemed  to  openly  invite 
brigands  to  hide  in  them. 

From  time  to  time,  and  invariably  at  turns  in  the  road, 
they  met  great  clumsy  diligences,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
full  of  people  with  luggage  heaped  up  on  the  roof,  which 
came  rumbling  down  rapidly,  led  by  mere  boys  in  shirt 
sleeves. 

"Mind,  mind!"  Paulin  would  cry  out  to  the  driver, 
"take  care!" 

But  scarcely  had  the  diligence  passed  them — and 
passed  them  within  a  hair's  breadth! — when  some  yet 
more  huge  cart  would  loom  ahead,  with  giant  wheels, 
laden  high  with  masses  of  grey  stone. 

"If  we  collide  with  this,  we  shall  be  hurled  into  the 
torrent!"  exclaimed  Pauhn,  perceiving  the  latter  to  be 
extremely  deep  and  the  road  ridiculously  narrow. 

Paulin  saw  the  first  houses  of  La  Tourett*  appear  in 
sight  on  the  peaceful  mountain  side,  and  as  the  valley 
spread  out  into  fine  cultivated  fields,  he  exclaimed  with 
pleasure: 

"Here  we  are  at  last!  And  where  is  your  villa?"  he 
added  turning  to  his  friend. 

The  latter  waved  his  hand  towards  the  right  and  some- 
how Paulin  immediately  felt  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred him  to  point  to  the  left. 

They  lighted  at  a  little  inn,  with  a  rustic  arbour  in 
front  of  it,  and  there  while  drinking  a  glass  of  cool,  light, 

white  wine,  they  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  two  mules  pre- 
viously ordered  from  the  inn- 
keeper. 

His  valise  was  duly  fasten- 
ed to  the  saddle,  Paulin  pre- 
ferring the  muletier  to  carry 
his  guitar,  and  mounted  be- 
side his  friend  who  was  al- 
ready in  his  saddle. 

"Do  you  say  it  will  take  us 
half  an  hour?"  asked  Paulino! 
the  muletier. 

"Yes,  half  an  hour,"  the 
man  answered. 

As  often  happens  to  us 
when  we  are  fairly  faced  by 
a  situation  from  which  we 
cannot  escape,  Paulin's 
qualms  about  this  strange 
journey  and  this  strange 
host,  vanished.  How  many 
times  as  a  youth  had  he  not 
gone  long  excursions  on  mule- 
back  in  his  beloved  Alps! 

And  after  all  the  road  was 
not  so  bad,  as  Alpine  roads 
go.  Indeed,  at  some  points 
it  was  more  like  a  carriage 
road  than  a  mule  path.  But 
up  and  up  it  wound,  by  wide 
steps,  which  his  mule  mount- 
ed sturdily. 

By  degrees  the  little  cara- 
van left  the  green  vegetation 
behind,  the  sunlight  shone 
brightly  in  the  clear  air,  and 
they  now  passed  through  a 
barren  region  of  chaotic, hard 
grey  stones. 

"And  where  do  you  get 
your  provisions  from  at  the 
villa?"  asked  Paulin. 

"We  send  here  to  La 
Tourette,  or  over  the  other 
side  to  La  Madonna,"  an- 
swered his  friend. 

"La  Madonna,  La  Tour- 
ette..." mused  Paulin. 
"But  between  these  two  vil- 
lages was  there  not .  ,  yes. 
surely  there  was  another  one!' 
And  that  vague  feeling  of 
anxiety,  that  strange,  myster- 
Continufd   on   page   iS 
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Merchantmen  on  the  Seven  Seas 


THE  breeze  has  gone  and  the  sea  is 
like  a  sheet  of  amber  glass.  Day  is 
drawing  to  an  end  and  the  Western 
sky  is  banked  with  clouds  of  vivid  purple, 
shot  with  long  streaks  of  grey.  Through 
this  heavy  bank  the  sun's  rays  pierce  in 
lances  of  silver  and  gold.  Striking  a 
lower  curtain  of  dense  Vilack,  they  splinter 
into  a  thousand  dazzling  tints.  The  op- 
posite sky  is  of  a  light  blue,  marvelously 
clear,  upon  which  soars  a  delicate  moon. 

My  attention  is  attracted  to  the  bridge, 
•with  its  polished  brass  reflecting  the  sun- 
set. Mac,  the  Third  Mate,  is  gesticulat- 
ing over  the  side.  I  follow  the  direction  of 
his  thumb. 

A  glistening  black  shape  is  rising  from 
the  ocean  depths,  about  three  hundred 
yards  away.  Another  one,  but  smaller. 
appears  close  by  it.  The  sun's  rays  glance 
from  their  shiny  backs  and  spouts  of  vapor 
blow  from  the  tops  of  their  heads.  A  cow 
whale  and  her  calf.  They  tumble,  wallow 
and  dip  in  Gargantuan  play,  making  the 
-!ea  around  them  a  riot  of  flashing  color. 
Now  they  are  motionless  and  the  welter 
subsides  into  patterned  foam.  Suddenly, 
with  a  surging  kick-up  and  ponderous 
fling  of  their  great  tails,  they  sound  to 
blow  again,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  There 
is  another  with  them  now — the  bull,  per- 
haps. Again  they  sound,  but  re-appear 
miles  away,  discernible  only  because  of 
:the  spoute. 

We  jire  tracking  across  the  favorite 
•.grounds  of  old  whalers,  off  the  New  Zea- 
land ceast;  the  Mecca  of  two-fisted  Blue- 
inoses  and  Down-Easters  from  Halifax, 
New  Bedford,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in 
years  gone  by.  How  vividly  the  mind 
recalls  tales  of  the  old  whaling  days,  when 
men  put  out  in  strong,  tubby,  thick- 
itimbered  ships,  for  a  three-year  cruise 
around  the  Horn  into  the  desolate  reaches 
i)f  the  Antarctic,  and  the  solitude  of  the 
-South  Pacific! 

Picture  such  a  vessel,  now,  dipping  her 
bluff  bows  to  the  roll  of  the  blue  sea,  her 
bottom  crusted  with  barnacles  and  two 
years'  growth  of  marine  grass,  and  with 
sails  grey  and  brown  and  wonderfully 
■patched.  See  the  look-out  in  the  crow's 
nest,  scanning  the  dimpling  water.  Hear 
^his  high,  thin  ery  as  he  hails  the  Officer  of 
the  Watch: 

"Thar  she  blow-w-ws!" 

"Whar  away.  .     ?" 

"Three  points  on  thestarboard  bow, sir!" 

Already,  the  whaleboats  are  swinging 
out  on  the  davits!  The  crew  tail  on  to  the 
falls!  The  bow-legged  Skipper's  hoarse 
roar! 

"Wait for  a  rise — you  there,  in  the  boat!" 

The  harpooners,  keen-eyed,  hard  of  muscle,  are  in  the 
bows.  Tattooed  arms  and  strong  backs  bend  for  the  long 
row.    Bare  brown  feet  are  braced  against  the  stretchers 
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"Let  go! Give  way! Pull,  bullies!  pull!!" 

How   those   boyhood   yarns   come   back!      Frank    T. 

BuUen — Captain  Marryat — Mayne  Reid — Ballantyne — 

each  with  his  halo  of  romance! 

Back  to  realities.    The  leviathan  family  has  long  since 

disappeared  and  the  Steward  is  ringing  the  bell  for  tea. 

And  Speaking  of  Stewards 

^PEAKING  of  stewards.  Ours  is  a  bit  of  a  character 
^  in  his  mild  way.  He  is  past  forty,  now,  and  has 
grown  smoothly  rotund — but  there  were  days — ah!  how 
men  love  to  get  on  about  the  dogs  they  used  to  be! — there 
were  days  when  that  dull  eye  flashed, — when  that  comfort- 
loving  body  was  tough,  and  sound  of  wind.  .  .."I  was  a 
clip  in  them  days!,  heh!  heh!  heh!".  and  so  he  tells  us 
the  old,  old  story. 

Beyond  doubt,  though,  there  are  one  or  two  lurid 
episodes  vouched  for  by  men  long  on  the  Australian 
coast  which  give  color  to  his  narratives. 

Years  ago,  he  was  Chief  Steward  in  a  tramp  ship  lying 
off  an  obscure  port  on  the  Australian  West  coast.  He 
was  ordered  ashore  with  money  and  a  longboat,  to  buy 
ship's  stores.  Hours  passed.  No  steward.  Evening  fell. 
No  steward.  The  third  night  had  passed  into  daybreak 
when,  from  the  direction  of  the  shore,  came  muddled 
harmony.  The  dawn  was  rosy.  So  was  the  Chief  Stew- 
ard, who  came  off  to  the  ship  in  a  hired  shore  boat. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Waterfront  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand 


Wonderfully  tight  as  he  was,  however,  the  thought  of 
duty  was  paramount.  He  had  brought  the  stores.  They 
were  lifted  aboard,  amid  the  terrible  silence  of  the  Skip- 
per and  the  scandalized  delight  of  the  crew.  They  con- 
sisted of  one  bunch  of  bananas  and  a  boat-load  of  parrots. 

It  seems  he  was  a  bit  of  a  Don  Juan,  too,  was  the  Stew- 
ard, in  those  days  before  the  war.  Australasian  ladies 
succumbed  in  scores  to  his  honeyed  voice  and  taking  ways. 
Widows,  it  appeared,  particularly  were  susceptible  to  his 
charms.  Of  course,  that  was  years  ago,  he  would  say — 
then  followed  hints  that  he  might  yet  grow  a  discreet 
beard  before  we  got  to  port..  " — not  that  I  think  any- 
one would  recognize  me,  you  understand,  sir, — but  a 
responsible  man  like  me  can't  afford  to  take  chances .  " 
— and  so  on.  Then  shaking  a  waggish  head  at  the  sad 
blade  he  was,  he  would  roll  off  to  the  galley  to  swap  lies 
with  the  cook. 

The  ship  was  being  dressed  for  port.  Most  of  the  d^ck- 
load  of  coal  had  been  removed  to  the  bunkers  and  it  is 
possible  to  have  things  clean.  There  is  frenzied  scrub- 
bing of  paint-work,  scraping,  polishing,  oiling  of  decks, 
and  a  dozen  and  one  odd  jobs  which  require  the  mind  of  a 
Mate  or  a  Bosun  even  to  think  of. 

"Humph!"  grunts  Mac,  cynically,  "Just  like  some 
women  at  hame.  Never  doll  up  except  when  they're  goin' 
visitin'!  No  wunner  their  husbands  drink  and  stay  out  o' 
nights .  . " 

Mac.  would  be  a  bit  of  a  misogynist,  were  it  not  for 
his  capitulation  to  bright  eyes.  But  he  maintains  a  bold 
front  before  rren. 

Is  there  another  occupation  besides  sea-faring,  I  won- 
der, the  workers  of  which  so  constantly  talk  shop?  Ships 
— voyages — skippers^anything  that  smacks  of  the  sea 


has  always  plenty  of  listening  ears.  Na^ 
urally  enough,  it  is  the  phase  of  seafaring 
life  directly  affecting  the  personal  welfare 
of  the  auditors  which  forms  the  topic. 

Seldom  is  mention  made  of  the  com- 
mercial side  of  a  voyage.  The  average 
sailor  cares  not  a  whit  nor  gives  a  thought 
to  what  is  in  the  holds — unless  the  cargo 
is  a  menace  or  odorously  noticeable.  He 
avoids  mention  of  things  such  as  port 
dues,  rates,  freight  charges,  profit  and 
loss  to  the  Company. 

The  Long  Lane  of  Water 


'TpHESE  are  fair,  sun-Kt  days,  but  with 
-*■  a  head  wind  and  sea  that  retard  us 
somewhat.  Engine-room  and  bridge  ar* 
at  variance  over  the  daily  runs.  The 
Chief  threatens  to  pummel  the  Navigator, 
but  instead  smokes  his  cigarettes.  The 
Navigator  retaliates  by  referring  scorn- 
fully to  the  Chief's  beloved  engines  a? 
"that  ungodly  bundle  of  junk!" 

Thirty  days  out  from  Panama  and 
never  a  sight  of  another  ship.  Just  the 
steady,  unvarying  round  of  days  and 
nights,  dawns  and  sunsets  and  the  never 
ceasing  roll  of  the  sea. 

Every  sunset  is  different — some  magni- 
ficent— many  sinister  and  others  dream- 
like, in  ethereal  pastel  hues.  And  the 
dawns!  Ah!,  the  dawns!.  .  .  .well. .  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  about  them,  too,  but  the 
Mate  looks  over  with  a  sardonic  tilt  to  hie 
eye-brow,  so  I  will  reserve  that  treat  for 
when  he  is  not  present.  His  morning 
watch  is  from  four  o'clock  until  eight. 

"Dash  these  long  voyages!"  says  the 
Second  Mate,  "I  am  going  to  look  about 
for  a  shore  job  after  this  pa.ssage!  No 
sense  to  these  endless  days  at  sea,  away 
from  friends  and  comfort.  I  think  I  will 
get  me  a  nice  little  girl  and  marry  and 
settle  down  somewhere  far  from  the  sea! 
Maybe  I  could  get  a  small  farm .  " 

Then  he  quotes  that  briny  old  yarn 
perpetrated  first  by  Noah,  the  Father  of 
Navigators,  about  the  old  shell-back  whr 
swore  he  would  place  an  oar  over  hif 
shoulder  and  march  straight  inland.  And 
when  he  came  to  a  spot  where  someone 
would  ask— "Hey,  Mister  ..what's  that 
thing  on  your  shoulder?" — there  he  would 
settle  for  the  balanee  of  his  days.  Many 
such  resolutions  the  sailor  makes,  but  the 
call  of  the  sea  is  insistent  and  will  not  b* 
denied. 

Forty-three  days  from  New  York.  A 
long  stretch!  How  long,  we  have  not 
realised  fully  until  norw,  when  it  is  nearly 
over.  Conjectures  of  all  sorts  are  underway.  Will  the 
Old  Man  come  across  with  money,  on  reac'  ing  port?  is 
the  burden  of  the  crew's  thoughts.  That,  and  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Auckland  pubs  are  open  until  nine  at 
night. 

The  Skipper.  A  tasiturn  old  sea-dog  who  would  make 
an  admirable  study  for  a  Joseph  Conrad  yarn.  Tall,  wtU- 
made,  with  square  shoulders  and  erect  carriage.  With  a 
keen  and  canny  Scottish  blue  eye,  combative  chin  and 
grim  mouth  partly  concealed  by  a  Captain  Kettle  mous- 
tache. Given  to  bellowing  at  unexpected  moments. 
Garrulous  as  a  barnacle.  Arouses  to  fury,  someone 
aboard,  at  least  once  a  day.  The  Chief  Steward's  Bogey. 
Not  at  all  popular  with  officers  or  crew,  yet  he  is 
scrupulously  just  in  all  his  dealings.  For  that,  much 
may  be  forgiven.  Himself  and  his  cat.  These  are 
hobbies. 

Glimpses  of  New  Zealand 

THIS  morning. .  .  alive  with  sunlight  the  ship's  bows 
fUnging  wide  a  million  drops  of  iridescent  beauty 
smooth  blue  sea .  azure  sky .  .  and  ahead  of  us  the  gold 
and  emerald  heights  of  New  Zealand.  A  stretch  of  shim- 
mering beach,  flecked  with  surf.  Tiny  houses,  nestling 
in  the  folds  of  the  hills. 

The  pilot  is  aboard.  Our  first  link  with  the  land!  At 
half  speed  we  enter  the  harbor.  Was  ever  anything 
more  beautiful!  It  is  Springtime  and  green  fresh .  vital 
.  .  predominates.  There  is  charm  in  this  splendid  pano- 
rama of  land,  sea  and  sky,  far  above  the  power  of  words 
to  express!  Was  it  Rousseau,  that  quaint  old  philosopher^ 
who  said:  Continued  on  page  1,9 
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he   Man  Whom   Nobody  Loved 


THERE    are    two    ways    into     Bettinilli's 
Restaurant  in  Stefferson  Avenue;  there  is 
the  main  entrance,  where  a  giant   porter 
stands  with  a  large  and  impressive  umbrella,  to 
cover  the  heads  of  clients  in  their  short  passage 
from  car  to  door;  and  this  is  the  entrance  best  known.   It 
opens  into  a  lobby,  panelled  in  rosewood  and  lit  with  soft, 
shaded  lights,  and  from  thence,  through  glass  doors,  ex- 
pensively bevelled,  to  the  rosy  comfort  of  the  restaurant. 

From  here  you  may  reach  another  saloon  upstairs,  by 
way  of  an  elevator  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  second 
floor,  where  the  kitchens  are,  and  where  Bettinilli's  estab- 
lishment ends — officially. 

There  is  another  entrance,  which  has  no  visible  keeper. 
It  has  a  door  like  that  of  an  ordinary  private  house,  and  a 
man  without  uniform  sits  in  the  hallway  and  answers 
every  tinkle  of  an  electric  bell  which  announces  the  ar- 
rival of  a  client.  You  may  reach  the  third  floor  either  by 
means  of  the  narrow  and  well-carpeted  stairway,  or  by  a 
.ery  small  automatic  elevator. 

On  the  floor  at  which  this  elevator  stops,  and  it  stops 
at  none  other,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  private 
dining-rooms,  and  here  respectable  people  meet  other 
respectable  people  privately  and  by  the  very  privacy  of 
their  meeting  maintain  the  respect  of  their  fellows. 

'T^HE  man  in  plain  dress  who  sat  on  a  hard  wooden 
*■  chair  in  the  hall  from  six  o'clock  at  night  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  chiefly  remarkable,  or  would 
have  been,  had  his  eccentricities  been  more  widely  known, 
from  the  fact  that  he,  of  all  the  world,  loved  Stafford 
Harding.  Perhaps  Molly  Bennett  (or  Billingham  as  she 
was  now)  was  another;  though  how  she  could  love  a  man 
who  had  been  content  to  watch  her  swept  off  her  feet, 
without  so  much  as  a  word  of  protest,  and  had  stood  with 
his  normally  stony  face,  watching  a  marriage,  which, 
from  the  "Wilt  thou"  to  the  benediction,  had  been  a 
period  of  accumulating  panic,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

At  any  rate,  Hood,  at  the  door,  loved  Harding,  for  he 
had  been  his  servant  in  France.  No,  Harding  had  not 
saved  his  life — had  been  no  more  than  civil  and  just — 
but  when  Private  Hood  had  gone  down  with  typhus, 
Harding,  who  was  on  leave,  had  cut  short  his  holiday 
and  had  come  back,  rescuing  his  servant  from  the  cold 
misery  of  a  temporary  hospital,  and  had  brought  him  in 
comfort,  driving  the  motor-ambulance  himself,  to  a  very 
comfortable  hospital  near  Boulogne.  Perhaps  he  had 
saved  Hood's  life  after  all,  but  likely  enough  he  had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind,  because  there  was  some  disagree- 
■  ment  between  the  surgeons  as  to  whether  it  was  a  case  of 
typhus  or  something  less  dangerous. 

Wherefore  did  Hood  stiffen  to  attention  and  gape  a 
little  with  surprise  when  he  opened  the  private  door  of 
Bettinilli's  and  Harding  came  in,  a 
lean-faced   man    with   a   tiny   black 
moustache  in  which  a  few  grey   hairs 
showed. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
Hood,  apologising  for  nothing  in  par-  -i^ 

ticular    save    his    presence    in    that 
questionable  office. 

In  this  he  reflected  upon  the  taste 
and  discretion  of  the  major,  but 
Harding  did  not  resent  this. 

"Hullo,  Hood!"  he  said.  "This  is  a 
queer  sort  of  job  for  you.     I  thought 

Ex-private    Hood    was    in    some  i, 

flilemma.    Loyalty  to  himself  and  to  •' 

his  employers  struggled  a  little,  and 
-elf  died. 

"Have  you  engaged  a  room,  sir?" 

Harding  nodded. 

"Number  twelve,  I  think,"  he  said 
'•areles.«ly,  and  the  man  consulted  a 
list. 

"Mr.  Smith?"  ke  said  politely. 

"In  that  name  it  was  booked,  yes." 
said  Harding,  and  Hood  was  not  surprised,  because  it  was 
quite  a  usual  circumstance  for  half-a-dozen  "Smiths"  to 
have  booked  rooms  on  one  night,  this  being  a  popular 
name  with  the  client.^  of  Bettinilli's  snuggery. 

"Will  you  take  the  elevator?" 

"I'll  walk,"  said  Harding,  and  went  leisurely  up  the 
•itairs. 

Mr.  Hood  scratched  his  chin,  and  reflected  that  the 
major  was  human.  Indeed,  on  reflection,  he  found  in 
this  respective  adventure  something  praiseworthy  to  be 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  Major  Harding's  virtues. 

IF  THE  visitor  knew  Bettinilli's,  as  apparently  he  did, 
'■  he  need  not  have  come  in  the  side  entrance  at  all. 
There  was  a  very  secure  fire  escape  at  the  back  of  the 
building,  easily  reached,  and  leading  to  a  third-floor 
room.     But  the  clients  of  Bettinilli's  very  seldom  u.sed 
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this — for  going  in.    There  had  been  occasions  when  they 
had  used  it  for  going  out. 

Presently  the  bell  rang  again,  and  a  lady  came.  She 
was  a  pretty,  fluffy  kind  of  lady,  with  dazzling  golden 
hair  and  symmetrically  rosy  cheeks.  And  her  lips  were 
as  red  as  her  eyebrows  were  black — thoroughly. 

She  seemed  in  no  wise  uncomfortable,  and  probably 
she  knew  Bettinilli's  too. 

"Number     twelve, 
madam?      Yes,    Mr. 
•       Smith  is  here.    Shall 
I  show  you^?" 

"I'll  take  the  eleva- 
tor," she  said,  so  ap- 
parently she  had  been 
there  before. 

They  came  down  in 
the  elevator  together 
about  eleven  o'clock. 
Thewoman  seemed  to 
have  been  crying,  and 
Stafford  Harding's 
face  was  grimmer 
than  ever.  Mr.  Hood 
closed  the  door  upon 
them  thoughtfully. 

Outside  Stafford 
Harding  turned. 

"Good-night,"     he 

said,  curtly,   but   did 

not  hold  out  his  hand. 

"Good-night,     Mr. 
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mwn  in  plain  threts  who  tat  on  a  hard  wooden  chair  in  the 
was  chieflu  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  he.  of  all  the  world, 
loved  Stafford  Harding 


covered  table  at  subordinates,  who  shook  at  their 
knees  whenever  they  entered  his  office.  They 
certainly  did  not  love  him  at  his  club,  where  he 
would  sit  for  hours  at  night  before  the  fire,  none 
inviting  him  to  the  mild  convivialities  which  con- 
stitute club  life.    And  in  his  set — 

He  had  an  engagement  to  a  tennis  party  the  following 
afternoon,  and  Gervasse  Bennett,  who  liked  him  without 
loving  him,  stood  on  the  porch  of  his  house  watching  the 
trim  figure  cross  the  lawn,  and  noting  with  a  little  frown 
the  somewhat  marked  way  in  which  the  flannel-clad 
ladies  and  gentlemen  melted  away  from  him  and  found 
pressing  and  absorbing  interests  elsewhere. 

"Hullo,  Stafford!"  said  Bennett.  "Come  into  my  den, 
will  you?" 

He  was  a  spare,  hard-featured  man,  who  had  won  his 
way  to  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  those  ruthless  qualities 
which  were  also  ascribed  to  Harding.  He  bore  on  his  face 
the  evidence  of  suffering,  for  Gervasse  Bennett  was  slow- 
ly dying  from  an  incurable  disease. 

"Look  here,  Stafford,"  he  said  when  he  had  closed  the 
door  of  his  library,  "What  is  this  yarn  they're  telling 
about  you  having  been  seen  coming  out  of  Bettinilli's 
last  night?  Mind  you,"  he  went  on,  "I  don't  say  that  it's 
a  criminal  offence  to  go  to  Bettinilli's,  because  I  have 
been  there  many  times — some  of  my  practice  has  been 
associated  with  people  who  did  not  particularly  wish  to 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  day." 

Gervasse  Bennett  was  a  successful  lawyer  who  had 
deserted  the  courts  for  the  more  lucrative  calling  of 
finance. 

"So  they  saw  me  coming  out,  did  they?"  said  Stafford 
Harding  slowly.  "Margaret  Hempstead  and  Jack 
Mason,  of  course?" 

He  nodded  sfowly. 

"Why  do  you  do  these  things?"  asked  the  other,  with 
frowning  curiosity.  "You're  not  that  kind  of  man, 
Stafford." 

"What  kind  of  man?"  asked  the  other,  helping  himself 
to  a  cigarette. 

"Why — "  Gervasse  hesitated.  "You're  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  takes  out  all  sorts  of  beauteous  people  to  din- 
ner?" -   • 

"No,"  admitted  the  other,  "I  am  not." 

BENNETT  paced  his  library,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"I  don't  want  Molly  to  hear  of  this,"  he  said,  "I'm 
perfectly  sure  you're  a  decent  man,  Stafford,  but  women 
are  funny,  and  Molly  was  very  fond  of  you — is  still,  I 
think."    He  turned  suddenly.    "Why  didn't  you   marry 
Molly?" 
Stafford  laughed — a  quiet  laugh  without  bitterness. 
"I  never  dreamt  for  one  moment  that  she  would  have 
me,"  he  said.    "I  always  looked  upon  my- 
self as  an  old  man.    I'm  ten  years  her  sen- 
ior." 

"Rubbish!"  said  the  other. 
"I  know  it's  rubbish  now,"  said  Stafford. 
"Anyway,   she   has   a   paragon  in   Frank 
Billingham." 

The  other  looked  at  him  closely. 
"Yes,"  he  said  shortly,     "I  thought  it 
was  a  good  match." 

"Everybody  loves  Frank  and  nobody 
loves  me,"  laughed  Stafford. 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  big  library 
chairs. 

"While  we're  on  the  subject  of  Frank," 
he  said,  "I'd  like  to  ask  you  something, 
Gervasse.  When  I  saw  that  Molly  was 
keen  on  Frank,  I  never  troubled  very  much 
about  his  antecedents.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  he  is  a  very  brilliant  young  financier. 
What  part  of  the  country  did  he  come 
from?" 

was  a  South  African,"  said  Gcr- 
"He  was  in  Johannesburg  for  many 
That  is  where  he  laid  the  founda- 


Harding,"  she  said.       "I'm  sure  that  you  will  see — " 

"I  see  everything  only  too  clearly,"  said  Harding,  and 

it  was  unfortunate  that  at  that  moment  she  laid  her 

hand  on  his  arm  with  a  gesture  of  pleading  which  had 

seldom   failed,    Margaret   Hempstead   and  Jack    Mason 

should  have  pas.sed,  they  having  taken  a  short  cut  from 

the  theatre  where  they  had  been,  to  the  railway  station. 

"Good  lord!"  gasped  Jack.    "Did  you  see^Harding?" 

Margaret  Hempstead  said  nothing,  but  her  lips  were 

very  tight,  and  they  were  tight  enough  naturally. 

"Old  Harding!  Good  Lord!"  said  Jack  in  the  train, 
and  chuckled  softly. 

Nobody  loved  Stafford  Harding,  and  that  was  the 
truth.  They  did  not  love  him  in  the  office  of  Harding  and 
Harding,  where  he  sat  in  a  stony  cold  room,  sparsely 
furnished,  and  that  with  angular  and  businesslike  book- 
cases, and  fired  his  instructions  across  a  great  old  leather- 


"He 
vasse. 
years, 
tion  of  his— er — " 

"Fortune?"  finished  Stafford. 

The  other  hesitated. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  said.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  on  the  matter  of  Frank's  position  and  I  trust 
you  to  honour  my  confidence.  He  has  been  a  little  hit  by 
the  big  strike  in  Western  Australia — he  has  very  large 
interests  in  mines  there.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  is  only 
temporary,  but  I've  had  to  advance  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  lately.  But,  Stafford,  it  worries  me,  for  I 
am  a  very  sick  man." 

Stafford  did  not  reply.  He  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  his  chin  resting  on  his  clasped  hands 
and  his  eyes  studying  the  pattern  of  the  carpel 

"Is  Molly  happy?"  he  asked. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that?"  said  the  other  quickly, 
think  80.    She's  not,  of  course,  as  bright  as  she  was 
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yoang  girl  starting  on  a  career  of  matrimony  wakes  up  to 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  that  takes  a  little  of  the 
frivolity  out  of  her." 

HE  OPENED  the  long  French  windows  that  led  on  to 
the  lawn,  stepped  out  and  beckoned  and  a  girl  walked 
across  to  him,  a  slight,  pretty  girl,  with  grave,  grey  eyes, 
who  surveyed  Stafford  Harding,  as  he  stepped  out  to 
meet  her,  with  wonder  and  doubt.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  mot  Molly  Billingham  since  their  long  honey- 
moon trip,  and  he  felt  a  curious  and  unnatural  diffidence. 
Their  greeting  was  awkward;  on  his  side  he  was  conscious 
of  many  emotions  that  she  could  not  suspect;  she  came  to 
him  with  the  well-disseminated  gossip  of  Margaret 
Hempstead  fresh  in  her  mind. 

"You're  not  looking  so  well  as  I  should  have  hoped," 
he  said,  and  knew  that  that  was  the  wrong  thing  to  say. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said  indifferently.  "What  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  time,  Major  Hard- 
ing?" 

His  grimace  was  involuntary.  Then  the  old  "Stafford' 
days  were  over! 

"Loafing  around,"  he  said,  "making  myself  popular," 
he  added  with  a  little  smile. 

"So  I  have  heard,"  she  said  and  he  flushed. 

"Do  you  think  that  sort  of  thing  is— playing  the  game? 
I  know,  of  course,  it's  considered  quite  permissible 
amongst  our  people  to  take  chorus  girls  to  supper  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  though  personally  I  think  it's  a  little 
horrid.  But  I  somehow  didn't  think  you'd— of  course," 
she  added  hastily,  "I've  no  right  to  censure  you  or  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  you." 

"And  that  is  exactly  what  you're  doing,"  he  laughed, 
and  her  eyes  opened. 

"Do  you  know,  that  is  the  first  timel've  heard  you 
laugh?"  she  said. 

SOMEBODY  was  crossing  the  lawn  to  join  them — a 
tall,  good-looking  man  who  walked  with  the  easy 
swing  of  an  athlete  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Stafford. 
Those  of  the  party  who  watched  him  from'the  lawn  agreed 
that  th6re  was  something  fine  about  Frank  Billingham 
and  that  it  was  just  the  sort  of  thing    they  would  have 
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expected  him  to  do,  though  for  their  part — 

"Hullo,  Stafford,  old  man!"  he  said.  "Glad  to  see 
you.  What  is  all  the  news  in  town?  I  only  came  back 
yesterday." 

Stafford  looked  at  him,  then  past  him  at  the  party 
who  sat  with  heads  together  before  the  big  summer- 
house. 

"If  you  haven't  heard  all  the  news  that's  worth  hearing 
ing,"  he  said,  "you've  gone  a  little  deaf,  or  Margaret 
Hempstead  is  suffering  from  clergyman's  sore  throat." 

Billingham  threw  back  his  head  and  roared  his  delight. 
Presently,  tucking  his  wife's  arm  in  his,  he  led  her  back 
to  the  game,  and  Stafford  watched  them  with  a  face  like 

"I  was  afraid  Molly  would  hear  this,"  Gervasse 
Bennett  had  been  a  silent  spectator. 

"What  does  it  matter?"  shrugged  Stafford. 

What  mattered  more  to  him  was  the  look  he  had  seen 
in  Molly  Billingham's  eyes,  the  glint  of  fear  which  came 
when  Frank  Billingham  arrived;  the  diffidence,  the  al- 
most humility  of  her  attitude. 
• 

HE  WENT  back  to  his  chambers  that  night  and  found 
a  note  waiting  for  him,  written  in  an  extravagant 
hand,  all  flourishes  and  underscoring;  and  as  he  turned 
the  page  he  gasped. 

He  dropped  the  letter,  took  up  the  'phone  and  gave  a 
number.  It  was  some  time  before  the  porter  of  the  little 
boarding-house  which  he  had  called  could  find  the  person 
he  wished  to  speak  to,  and  when  she  came  she  was  shrill 
with  annoyance. 

"Listen,"  said  Stafford.  "You  are  not  to  do  this,  do 
you  hear?    I  will  find  you  all   the  money  you  want." 

He  paused  while  she  rapped  back  at  him. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  snapped,  "but  I  promise  you  to- 
morrow I  will  find  you  the  money.  What?"  he  almost 
shouted,  as  she  told  him  what  she  had  done.  "You're 
mad — stark,  raving  mad!    I  forbid  you — " 

He  heard  the  click  of  the  receiver  as  it  was  hungup,  and 
put  down  the  telephone  slowly. 

So  there  was  the  situation.  He  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  thinking  it  over,  and  then  he  dressed. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  Hood,  the  doorkeeper  at 
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Bettinilli's  private  restaurant,  opened  the  door  to  find 
Stafford  Harding  in  evening  dress,  cool,  neatly  groomed, 
and  his  old  hard  self. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Hood,  "but  I  didn't 
know  you  were  dining  here  tonight.  There's  three 
Smiths,  but  they've  come  in — at  least,  all  but  one  of  the 
ladies." 

"That's  all  right.  Hood.  I  am — er— an  honoured 
guest." 

He  walked  up  the  stairs  slowly. 

IN  ROOM  No.  15  on  the  third  floor  was  one  of  the  Mr. 
Smiths,  and  apparently  it  was  he  who  was  expecting 
a  visitor,  for  he  sat  at  a  table  laid  for  two,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  examined  his  watch  with  .every  evidence  of 
impatience. 

He  was  Mr.  Smith  to  Hood  and  to  the  discreet  Signor 
Bettinilli,  but  in  the  great  street  where  men  run  bare 
headed  from  building  to  building,  and  men  stand  on  the 
kerb,  jotting  down  the  fluctuations  of  stocks,  he  was 
known  as  Frank  Billingham,  of  the  Billingham  Finance 
Corporation. 

He  waited  impatiently.  Once  he  walked  to  the  window 
and  shot  up  the  blind,  looking  out  into  the  street.  Pres- 
ently he  heard  a  soft  footstep  in  the  hall  outside,  and  the 
handle  of  the  door  turned  slowly.  Then  the  door  itself 
opened. 

"Come  in,"  said  Frank  sharply. 

The  visitor  was  a  man,  and  at  the  sight  of  him  Frank 
Billingham  leapt  to  his  feet,  his  mouth  open  in  surprise. 
For  the  lower  portion  of  the  newcomer's  face  was  hidden 
behind  a  blue  silk  handkerchief  tied  to  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  in  his  hand  he  had  a  long-barrelled  automatic 
pistol. 

"What — "  demanded  Frank,  and  then  the  stranger 
shot  twice,  and  Frank  Billingham  pitched  across  the 
table,  dead. 

It  happened  that  at  that  moment  a  waiter,  attendinj 
another  party,  had  dropped  a  tray  laden  with  china  ware, 
and  Hood  in  the  hall  below  heard  only  the  crash  ef 
smashing  plates  and  grinned. 

The  man  at  the  door  of  No.  15  walked  softly  into  the 
room,  took  a  brief  survey  of  the  stricken  figure,  and  then 


'What — "  demanded  Frank,  and  then  the  stranger  shot  twice,  and  Frank  Billingham  pitched  across  the  table,  dead. 
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backed  aut.  Three  min- 
utes later,  Major  Stafford 
Harding  strolled  down  the 
stairs,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

"I  am  not  waiting.  Hood. 
And,  by-the-way,  if  any- 
body asks  whether  I  have 
been  here,  I  would  like  you 
to  say  that  yon  haven't  seen 
me — or  recognised  me.  at 
any  rate.  I'm  putting  rath- 
er a  strain  upon  your  friend- 
ship for  me,  Hood,  and  may- 
be it  will  break.  But  do 
the  best  you  can  for  me." 

"Why,     certainly,     sir," 
said    Hood,    overcome    by 
this   appeal.     "There   isn't 
anj'thing  I  wouldn't  do  for  " 
you,  major." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the 
major  with  a  smile,  and 
went  out,  closing  the  door. 

LJ  ARDING  turned  to  the 
*■  ■*   left,     traversed     that 
short  cut  which  his  gossip- 
ping  acquaintances  had  tak- 
en when  they  had  seen  him 
with  a  woman,  and  came  to 
the  main  thoroughfare.     It 
was  only  a  short  walk  to  the 
parkand  buttoning  hisover- 
coat  to  the  chin  he  stepped 
out  briskly,  keeping  to  the 
little  streets  and  even  avoid- 
ing the  well-lit  sections  of 
those.    He  plunged  into  the 
gloom   of  one  of  the   park 
paths,  making  his  way  to  a 
place  where  he  knew  a  little 
bridge  crossed  an  arm  of  the 
lake.      There    was    nobody 
about,  and  when  he  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
he  looked  from  left  to  right. 
Then  he  took  from  his  right 
hand  pocket  a  long-barrel- 
led automatic  pistol,  pulled 
out  the  magazine  and  threw 
it  into  the  water  on  one  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  dropped 
the  pistol  into  the  lake  on 
the  other.    Then  he  left  the 
park   by  another  e.xit   and 
drove  home. 

It  was  a  month  before  the 
eciioes  of  the  Billingham 
murder  had  died  down.  It 
was  the  sort  of  crime  that 
held  its  own  amongst  com- 
petitive news,  and  refused 

to  be  ousted  from  its  chief  position  on  the  most  important 
page  of  every  newspaper,  even  though  earthquakes  shook 
Italy  and  small  states  prepared  for  war,  and  strikes  and 
rumours  of  strikes  filled  industrialists  with  dismay. 

For  this  murder  had  all  the  elements  of  mystery  which 
the  public  love.  Here  was  a  man,  well  known  in  town  a 
millionaire,  they  had  claimed  at  first,  though  later,  when 
auditors  and  accountants  examined  his  books,  they  dis- 
covered his  insolvency— who  had  gone  to  a  dubious  res- 
taurant to  meet  a  woman.  That  it  was  a  lady  he  expect- 
ed, the  hall  porter.  Hood,  te.stificd  on  oath.  He  had  gone 
up  to  Room  15.  No  other  person  (swore  Hood)  had 
entered  after  him,  and  he  had  been  found  shot  dead. 

And  he  had  died'a  beggar  -the  newspapers  advertised 
that  fact  widely.  Not  too  widely  for  Stafford  Harding's 
purpose.  He  had  had  some  business  association  with  the 
dead  man  and  was  known  to  be  if  not  a  friend  then  a  close 
acquaintance  and  the  journalists  came  to  him,  indeed  he 
p^'^f'^J'^'''''  ')"^st'o"s.  And  this  he  emphasized,  that 
l*rank  Billingham  was  a  ruined  man,  that  his  estate  was 
heavily  involved,  that  there  was  not  a  penny  for  the 
widow,  he  insisted  upon  this;  it  seemed  to  the  murdered 
man  s  fnends  that  he  gloated  over  the  matter  and  they 
loved  him  less. 

■■But,  major," said  one  reporter,  "hadn't  he  a  very  large 
holding  in  Sheba  Silver?" 

Stafford  agreed-  but  the  mine  was  worked  out.    The 
t  ock  could  be  bought  at  a  penny  a  hundred,  he  said. 
"But  isn't  there  a  rumour  in  the  Street  that  new  veins 
.ve  been  discovered?'.'  asked  the  persistent  reporter. 
Major  Harding  smiled  contemptuously. 
'Street  rumours!"  he  scoffed. 

But  the  miracle  happened,  the  miracle  he  dreaded. 
Sheba  Silver  stock  leapt  in  a  night  from  nothing  to  20. 
The  new  veins  had  been  proved  and  brokers  were  fighting 
for  the  stock. 

He  read  the  news  with  a  haggard  face  and  calling  for 


You've  done  tiour  worst — now  Set  out, 
Harding  harshly. 


his  car  drove  to  Bennett's  house.     It  was  the  first  call  he 
had  made  since  the  tragedy. 

First  he  saw  Gervasse  Bennett  and  interviewed  him  in 
a  sick  room,  the  nurses  protesting,  for  Bennett  was  a  dy- 
ing man. 

Then  he  went  down  to  Molly.  She  was  in  her  old 
"den."  She  had  come  back  to  her  father's  house  after 
the  tragedy  and  her  cosy  room,  untouched  except  for  the 
pictures  she  herself  had  taken,  gave  her  welcome  in  that 
warm  happy  way  which  rooms  have.  And  here  Harding 
found  her  and  stood  awkwardly  at  the  door,  hat  in  hand, 
uncertain,  panic-stricken,  speechless  until  she  rose  and 
came  to  meet  him  with  both  hands  out  and  the  fainte.st  of 
pinks  in  her  pale  cheeks. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  come— at  last,"  she  said  and  took 
his  arm,  leading  him  to  the  big  striped  chair  which  was 
his  in  the  old  days.  He  did  not  sit  down  but  stood 
uncomfortably,  fus.sing  with  his  hat. 

And  then  he  jerked  out  his  secret. 

"Molly,"  he  said  in  a  husky  voice,  "will  you  marry  me?" 

She  stared  at  him,  first  in  astonishment  and  then  in 
doubt  and  with  the  doubt  was  a  hint  of  pain. 

"Stafford— you— I—"  she  faltered,  her  mind  all  con- 
fusion. "My  dear  friend  <^n.  it  is  impossible  -  porh.-ips 
in  a  year-  " 

'TpIIK  indelicacy  of  that  crude  proposal  hurt  her  and  she 
■*■  wanted  to  cry.  But  he  could  not  know— she  wanted 
to  find  any  excuse  for  him,  to  put  him  right  in  her  own 
eyes.  His  gaucherie  she  understood  and  attached  to  it 
his  admissible  qualities.  He  was  not  a  woman's  man, 
she  had  always  seen  something  shy  and  wistful  in  him' 
where  others  had  seen  only  a  certain  polished  hardness, 
against  which  such  etceteras  as  love  and  tenderness  and 
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human  sympathy  rebound- 
ed. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  in  so 
low  a  voice  that  he  could 
hardly  hear  her,  and  as  she 
spoke  she  looked  down  at 
the  carpet,  "there  is — a  rea- 
son— why  I  cannot  marry 
you." 

He  drew  his  breath  sharp- 
ly. 

"I  know,"  he  was  harsh 
and  hard  in  his  quiet  way, 
"I  know-all  about  that.  I 
want  you  to  marry  me,  now, 
immediately.  I  know  peo- 
ple will  say  things,  Molly. 
That  will  hurt  me  like  hell 
because  you'll  be  the  target 
'of  their  malice.  But  I  want 
you  to  marry  me.  please 
for  God's  sake  don't  let 
anything  stop  you!" 

"I  can't— it  is  horrible," 
she  shuddered,  "you  can't 
know  what — what  I  was 
hinting  at." 

"I  know!"  he  was  eager 
now,  and  had  lost  all  his 
embarrassment.  "I  just 
want  you  to  marry  me  and 
go  away  with  your  father- 
he  is  goingto  the  Bermudas, 
he  tells  me." 

She  was  looking  at  him 
again  and  this  time  her 
astonished  eyes  held  more 
curiosity. 

"But    why    not    wait     I 

owe  poor  Frank  something 

it  wouldn't  be  decent — " 

His   groan   stopped    her. 

His  distress  was  evident  and 

pitiable. 

"I  want  you  to  marry  me 
-now,"  he  said  with  a  sort 
of       helpless      doggedness, 
"now,  now,  now!" 
She  shook  her  head. 
"I  can't,"  she  said  simply, 
and  then  she  saw  his  face 
go  white,  and  when  he  spoke 
he  showed  no  trace  of  emo- 
tion. 

"You  can  and  you  will," 
he  said  in  that  flinty  tone  of 
his.  "Your  father  has 
agreed,  Molly— and  you  will 
marry  me  tomorrow." 

"Are     you     mad?"     she 
gasped,  as  white  as  he,  for 
she  thought  she  detected  a 
menace  in  his  words. 
"I  am  very  sane.     I  want  you  to  marry  me  and  if  you 
don't  there's  going  to  be  trouble  for  you,  for  everybody." 
She  winced  at  the  brutality  of  that  threat,  scarcely  dis- 
guised. 

"It's  about  Frank,  I  suppose,  and  his  company."  she 
said  slowly. 
He  nodded. 

"And  you  make  my  marriage  the  price  «f  your  silence 
or  forbearance?" 

He  hesitated,  then  nodded  and  of  a  sudden  a  mad  fury 
possessed  her. 

"You  fool!"  she  breathed.  "You  blind  fool!  To 
threaten  me!  If  yoM  had  had  patience  you  could  have 
had  me,  Stafford,  for  I-  I  loved  you!  I  always  have 
loved  you  and  now  I  hate  you!" 

He  winced  but  did  not  reply,  watching  her  with  un- 
faltering eyes  as  she   stood,  her    head  bent  in  thought, 
her  bosom  rising  and  falling. 
Then  she  looked  up. 

"I  will  marry  you  tomorrow,"  she  said,  "I  know  that 
you  are  not  lying  and  that  you  know  something  that 
would  disgrace  the-  the  father  of  my  child.  But  Staf- 
ford, I  despise  you — I  do  not  love  you." 

''Very  few  people  do,"  he-said  with  a  mirthless  smile. 
Such  a  small  matter  as  her  contempt  did  not  trouble 
him  unduly.  He  wanted  to  marry  her,  instantly,  before 
the  news  of  the  Sheba  Silver  and  its  amazing  resurrec- 
tion was  too  far  spread  abroad.  Before  the  other  woman 
could  hear  or  understand. 

"I  think  you  hud  better  go  now,"  she  said  quietly  ami 
this  time  he  did  not  look  at  her  white  face  hut  with  a  nod 
turned  and  was  in  the  hall  before  he  realized  that  she  had 
followed  him. 

"You  know  best  what  you  would  describe  your  oondui : 
as  in  another,"  she  was  stung  to  say  a.s  he  opened  tin 
door;  "you  have  bullied  a  sick  man  into  agreeing  to  ynur 
infamous  scheme     "  Cnntlniir'l   nn    pngf  ftl 
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ROUGHING    IT    IN    THE    BUSH 


THE   season    is   now 
opening     when    al! 
those     who    have   a 
manly  streak  in  them  like  to  get  out  into  the  busli 
and  "rough  it"  for  a  week  or  two  of  hunting  or  fish- 
ing.   For  myself,  I  never  feel  that  the  autumn  has 
lieen  well  spent  unless  I  can  get  out  after  the  moose. 
.\nd  when  I  go  I  like  to  go  right  into  the  bush  and 
"rough  it,"  —  get  clear  away  from   civilization,  out  in  the 
open,  and  take  fatigue  and  hrrdship  just  as  it  comes. 

So  this  year  I  am  making  all  my  plans  to  get  away  for  a 
I'ouple  of  weeks  of  moose  hunting  along  with  my  brother 
Ceorge  and  my  friend  Tom  Crass.  We  generally  go  to- 
KPther  because  we  are  all  of  us  men  who  like  the  rough 
stuff  and  are  tough  enough  to  stand  the  hardship  of  liv- 
ing in  the  open.  The  place  we  go  to  is  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  primitive  Canadian  forest,  among  big  timber, 
broken  with  lakes  as  still  as  glass,  just  the  very  ground 
for  moose. 

We  have  a  kind  of  lodge  up  there.  It's  just  a  rough 
place  that  we  put  up,  the  three  of  us,  the  year  before  last, 
-built  out  of  tamarack  logs  faced  with  a  broad  axe.  The 
flies,  while  we  were  building  it,  were  something  awful. 
Two  of  the  men  that  we  sent  in  there  to  build  it  were  so 
badly  bitten  that  we  had  to  bring  them  out  a  hundred 
miles  to  a  hospital.  None  of  us  saw  the  place  while  we 
were  buildijig  it, — we  were  all  busy  at  the  time, — but  the 
teamsters  who  took  in  our  stuff  said  it  was  the  worst 
season  for  the  black  flies  that  they  ever  remembered. 

Still  we  hung  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  flies,  and  stuck  at  it 
till  we  got  it  built.  It  is,  as  I  say,  only  a  plain  place  but 
good  enough  to  rough  it  in.  We  have  one  big  room  with 
a  stone  fire-place  and  bed  rooms  round  the  sides,  with  a 
wide  verandah,  properly  screened,  all  along  the  front. 
The  verandah  has  a  row  of  upright  tamarack's  for  its 
posts  and  doesn't  look  altogether  bad.  In  the  back  part 
we  have  quarters  where  our  man  sleeps.  We  had  an  ice- 
house knocked  up  while  they  were  building  and  water 
laid  on  in  pipes  from  a  stream.  So  that  on  the  whole 
the  place  has  a  kind  of  rough  comfort  about  it,  — good 
enough  anyway  for  fellows  hunting  moose  all  day. 

The  place,  nowadays,  is  not  hard  to  get  at.  The  gov- 
ernment has  just  built  a  colonization  highway  quite  all 
right  for  motors,  that  happens  to  go  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  our  lodge. 

We  can  get  the  railway  for 
a  hundred  miles,  and  then 
the  highway  for  forty,  and 
the  last  hundred  yards  we 
can  walk.  But  this  season 
we  are  going  to  cut  out  the 
railway  and  go  the  whole 
way  from  the  city  in  George's 
car  with  our  kit  with  us. 

GEORGE  has  one  of  those 
great  big  cars  with  a 
roof  and  thick  glass  sides. 
Personally  none  of  the  three 
of  us  would  have  preferred  to 
ride  in  a  luxurious  darned 
thing  like  that.  Tom  says 
that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned 
he'd  much  sooner  go  into  the 
bush  over  a  rough  trail  in  a 
buckboard,  and  for  my  own 
part  a  team  of  oxen  would  be 
more  the  kind  of  thing  that 
I'd  wish. 

However  the  car  is  there.so 
we  might  as  well  use  the 
thing,  especially  as  the  pro- 
vincial government  has  built 
the  fool  highway  right  into 
the  wilderness.  By  taking 
the  big  car  also  we  can  not 
only  carry  all  the  hunting 
outfit  that  we  need  but  we 
can  also,  if  we  like,  shove  in  a 

couple  of  small  trunks  with  a  ' 

few  clothes.  This  may  be 
necessary  as  it  seems  that 
somebody  has  gone  and  slap- 
ped a  great  big  frame  hotel  right  there  in  the  wilderness 
not  half  a  mile  from  the  place  we  go  to.  The  hotel  we 
find  a  regular  nuisance.  It  gave  us  the  advantage  of 
electric  light  for  our  lodge  (a  thing  none  of  us  care  about), 
but  it  means  more  fuss  about  clothes.  ■  Clothes,  of 
course,  don't  really  matter  when  a  fellow  is  roughing  it  in 
the  bush,  but  Tom  says  that  we  might  find  it  necessary 
to  go  over  to  the  hotel  in  the  evenings  to  borrow  coal  oil 
or  a  side  of  bacon  or  any  rough  stuff  that  we  need;  and 
there's  such  a  lot  of  dressing  up  at  these  fool  hotels  now 
that  if  we  do  go  over  for  bacon  or  anything  in  the  evening 
Tom  says  we  might  as  well  just  slip  on  our  evening  clothes 
and  then  we  could  chuck  them  off  the  minute  we  get  back. 


My  Plans  for  Moose  Hunting  in  the  Canadian  fVilderness 
By    STEPHEN    LEACOCK 


CARTOON       B  Y 


O  U      S   K   U   C   E 


George  thinks  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea,— just  as  a  way 
of  saving  all  our  energy  for  getting  after  the  moose, — to 
dine  each  evening  at  the  hotel  itself.  He  knew  some 
men  who  did  that  last  year  and  they  told  him  that  the 
time  saved  for  moose  hunting  in  that  way  is  extraordin- 
ary. George's  idea  is  that  we  could  come  in  each  night 
with  our  moose, — such  and  such  a  number  as  the  case 
might  be, — either  bringing  them  with  us  or  burying 
them  where  they  die. — change  our  things,  slide  over  to 
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THE  COMPETITION   announced 
July 
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m  our 
issue,  tor  the  best  Experience  story 
from  the  pen  of,  or  about,  a  War-Bride  in 
Canada,  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Owning  to  the  fact  that  several  requests  have 
been  received  to  extend  the  date  of  the  closing  of 
the  competition,  the  Editors  of  MACLEAN'S 
have  decided  to  postpone  the  closing  date  until 
October  25.  The  first  prize  is  $100;  the  second 
$50.  Professional  v^Titers  are  not  barred,  pro- 
vided they  narrate  the  real  story  of  a  War- 
and  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 


Bride 


the  hotel  and  get  dinner  and  then  beat  it  back  into  the 
bush  by  moonlight  and  fetch  in  the  moose.  It  seems 
they  have  a  regular  two  dollar  table  d'  bote  dinner  at  the 
hotel, — just  rough  stuff  of  course,  but  after  all,  as  we  all 
admit,  we  don't  propose  to  go  out  into  the  wilds  to 
pamper  ourselves  with  high  feeding:  a  plain  hotel  meal 
in  a  home-like  style  at  two  dollars  a  plate  is  better  than 
rooking  up  a  lot  of  rich  stuff  over  a  camp  fire. 

If  we  do  dine  at  the  hotel  we  could  take  our  choice 
each   evening   between   going     back    into   the   bush   by 


moonlight  to  fetch  in  the  dead  moose  from  the  different 
caches  where  we  had  hidden  them,  or  sticking  round  the 
hotel  itself  for  a  while.  It  seems  that  there  is  dancing 
there.  Nowadays  such  a  lot  of  women  and  girls  get  the 
open  air  craze  for  the  life  in  the  bush  that  these  big 
wilderness  hotels  are  crowded  with  them.  There  is  some- 
thing about  living  in  the  open  that  attracts  modern  wo- 
men and  they  like  to  get  right  away  from  everybody  and 
everything;  and  of  course  hotels  of  this  type  in  the  open 
are  nowadays  always  well  closed  in  with  screens  so  that 
there  are  no  flies  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

So  it  seems  that  there  is  dancing  at  the  hotel  every 
evening, — nothing  on  a  large  scale  or  pretentious, —  just 


an  ordinary  hardwood 
floor, — they  may  wax  it 
a  little  for  all  I  know, 
and  some  sort  of  plain,  rough  Italian  orchestra 
that  they  fetch  up  from  the  city.  Not  that  any 
of  us  care  for  dancing.  It's  a  thing  that  personally 
we  wouldn't  bother  with.  But  it  happens  that 
there  are  a  couple  of  young  girls  that  'Tom  knows 
that  are  going  to  be  staying  at  the  hotel  and  of  course 
naturally  he  wants  to  give  them  a  good  time.  They  are 
only  eighteen  and  twenty  (sisters)  and  that's  really 
younger  than  we  care  for,  but  with  young  girls  like  that, 
— ^practically  kids,  any  man  wants  to  give  them  a  good 
time.  So  Tom  says,  and  I  think  quite  rightly,  that  as  the 
kids  are  going  to  be  there  we  may  as  well  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  hotel  and  see  that  they  are  having  a 
good  time..  Their  mother  is  going  to  be  with  them  too, 
and  of  course  we  want  to  give  her  a  good  time  as  well: 
in  fact  I  think  I  will  lend  her  my  moose  rifle  and  let  her 
go  out  and  shoot  moose.  One  thing  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  in  the  arrangement  of  our  hunting  trip,  is  in  not 
taking  along  anything  to  drink.  Drinking  spoils  a  trip 
of  that  sort.  We  all  remember  how  in  the  old  days  we'd 
go  out  into  a  camp  in  the  bush  (I  mean  before  tV^ere 
used  to  be  any  highway  or  any  hotel)  and  carry  in 
rye  whiskey  in  demijohns  (two  dollars  a  gallon  it  wasi 
and  sit  around  the  camp  fire  drinking  it  in  the  evenings. 
But  there's  nothing  in  it.  We  all  agree  that  the  law 
being  what  it  is,  it  is  better  to  stick  to  it.  It  makes  a 
fellow  feel  better.  So  we  shall  carry  nothing  in.  I  don't 
say  that  one  might  not  have  a  flask  of  something  in  one's 
pocket  in  the  car;  but  only  as  a  precaution  against  ac- 
cident or  cold.  And  when  we  get  to  our  lodge  we  all  feel 
that  we  are  a  darned  sight  better  without  it.  If  we 
should  need  anything, — though  it  isn't  likely, — there  are 
srill  three  cases  of  old  Scotch  whiskey,  kicking  around 
the  lodge  somewhere:  I  think  they  are  kicking  round  in  a 
little  cement  cellar  with  a  locked  door  that  we  had  made 
so  as  to  use  it  for  butter  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Any- 
way there  are  three,  possibly  four,  or  maybe,  five,  cases 
of  Scotch  there  and  if  we  should  for  any  reason  want  it, 
there  it  is.  But  we  are  hardly  likely  to  touch  it,~  unless 
we  hit  a  cold  snap,  or  a  wet  spell; — then  we  might;  or  if 
we  strike  hot  dry  weather.  Tom  says  he  thinks  there  are 
a  couple  of  cases  of  champagne  still   in  the   cellar:  some 

stuff  that  one  of  us  must  have 
shot  in  there  just  before  pro- 
hibition came  in.  But  we'll 
hardly  use  it.  When  a  man 
is  out  moose  hunting  from 
dawn  to  dusk  he  hasn't  much 
use  for  champagne,  not  till  he 
gets  home  anyway.  The 
only  thing  that  Tom  says  the 
champagne  might  come  in 
useful  for  would  be  if  we 
cared  to  ask  the  two  kids 
over  to  some  sort  of  dinner;  it 
would  be  just  a  rough  kind  of 
camp  dinner  (we  could  hard- 
ly ask  their  mother  to  it)  but 
we  think  we  could  manage 
it.  The  man  we  keep  there 
used  to  be  a  butler  in  Eng- 
land, or  something  of  the  sort, 
and  he  could  manage  some 
kind  of  rough  meal  where  the 
champagne  might  fit  in. 

There's   only   one   trouble 
about  our  plans  for  our  fall 
camp  that  bothers  us  just  a 
little.     The  moose  are  get- 
ting damn  scarce  about  that 
place.     There  used,  so  they 
say,   to  be  any  quantity  of 
them.    There's  an  old  settler 
up  there  that  our  man  buys 
all  our  cream  from  who  says 
that  he  remembers  when  the 
moose  were  so  thick  that  they 
would    come    up    and    drink 
whiskey   out   of   his   dipper. 
But  somehow  they  seem  to 
have  quit  the  place.     Last  year  we  sent  our  man  out 
again  and  again  looking  for  them  and  he  never  saw  any. 
Three  years  ago  a  boy  that  works  at  the  hotel  said  he  saw 
a  moose  in  the  cow  pasture  back  of  the  hotel  and  there 
were  the  tracks  of  a  moose  seen  last  year  at  the  place  not 
ten  miles  from  the  hotel  where  it  had  come  to  drink.  But 
apart  from  these  two  exceptions  the  moose  hunting  has 
been  poor. 

Still,  what  does  it  matter?  What  we  want  is  the  life, 
the  rough  life  just  as  I  have  described  it.  If  any  moose 
comes  to  our  lodge  we'll  shoot  him,  or  tell  the  butler  to. 
But  if  not, — well,  we've  got  along  without  for  ten  years. 
I  don't  suppose  we  shall  worry. 


Lasl  year  we  sent  our  man 
out  again  and  again  look- 
ing for  them  and  he  never 
saiv  any. 
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PERHAPS  YOU   REMEMBER 


GOOD  old  Winnipeg,  is,  after  all, 
the  great    reminiscent  mine  for 
many    people    like  myself  who 
lived  there  in  the  early  days.    There  are 
lots   of   things  remembered,   and    alto- 
gether too  many  forgotten.    Let  me  tell 
you  of  what  happened  when  during  the 
early    '70's    I    boarded    at    the    Union 
House,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was 
a  real  character.    The  present  Sir  Daniel  McMillan  and 
the  late  Colonel  Kennedy  and  Tite  Robinson,  who  after- 
wards ma'de  a  fortune  at  Moose  Jaw,  were  amongst  my 
fellow  boarders.     Mr.  Taylor  acted  as  one  of  the  waiters, 
and  insisted  upon  serving  our  table.    He  had  a  habit    of 
sticking  his  thumb  in  the  soup,  and  when  he  did,  none  of 
us  cared  for  consomme  that  day. 

"Will  ye  have  mate  or  mutton?"  was  one  of  his  char- 
acteristic questions,  and  frequently  it  was  followed  by: 
"Yez  had  better  take  mutton,  there's  no  mate." 

The  hotel  was  a  fairly  good  one,  however,  and  the 
number  of  boarders  gradually  increased.  One  of  our  ev- 
ening amusements  was  to  get  into  conversation  with 
newly-arrived  Ontarians,  and  we  immediately  delved 
into  politics.  If  the  stranger  were  a  Grit,  we  all 
claimed  to  have  been  of  that  political  stripe  in  On- 
tario, but  had  become  so  disgusted  with  Mackenzie's 
railway  construction  policy  and  his  Government's 
wasteful  ways  that  we  had  joined  the  Conservative 
party.  If  he  were  a  Tory,  so  we  had  been  Tories  at 
home,  but  Mackenzie's  enlightened  and  progressive 
railway  policy  had  brought  us  new  light  and  we  had 
become  staunch  Reformers.  We  were  accommodat- 
ingly in  opposition  to  everybody.  Many  a  hot  dis- 
cussion ensued,  for  the  Ontario  people  were  very 
.staunch  party  men,  but  we  always  had  the  better  of 
the  argument,  for  we  were  generally  eight  or  ten  to 
one  or  two. 


The    Record    of  Some    Early   Happenings   in 
the  Middle  JVest 

By    COL.    GEORGE     H.    HAM 

"But  Where's  the  bonfire?"  he  asked,  and  the  ashes  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  empty  dry  goods  boxes  were  shown  to 
him. 

"But  the  music?"  and  just  then  the  old  organ-grinder 
appeared  before  the  hotel  and  wheezed  out  some  popu- 
lar air. 

Then  Judd  was  convinced  that  this  was  no  dream,  and 
started  out  celebrating  again  by  inviting  everybody  to 
have  a  drink.    Railroads  always  create  business. 

In  December,  1878,  the  last  spike  of  the  Pembina 
Branch  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  connecting  St.  Boniface  and  St. 
Vincent,  Minnesota,  where  connection  was  made  with 
the  St.   Paul  &   Pacific  road  to  St.   Paul,  was  driven. 


R.  R.  McLennan,  road  master;  R.  S. 
McGinn,  master  of  stores.  Big  Rory 
McLennan  was  afterwards  member  of 
parliament  for  Cornwall  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  world's  champion 
for  tossing  the  caber  and  throwing  the 
hammer. 

The  following  summer  the  Pembina 
Branch  was  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  was  operated  by  T.  J.  Lynskey,  superintendent 
in  charge,  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  Mr.  Shorey  was  very 
proud  of  his  souvenir  ticket,  which  he  kept  carefully 
framed,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  precious  relics  of  the 
family. 

The  First  Wheat  Shipment 


The   First  Telephone 


>.0.    o. 


TT  WAS  in  the  middle  '70's  that  Elk  Spirit  Wild, 
*■  a  nephew  of  Sitting  Bull,  with  a  number  of  other 
Redskins,  blew  into  the  free  Press  office.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  crowd  who  could  speak  English,  and, 
while  he  had  never  seen  a  telephone  before,  he  knew 
what  it  was  as  soon  as  he  saw  it.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  southwest.  He  explained  to  his  com- 
rades what  the  box  was  for,  but  they  didn't  .seem  to 
catch  on.  At  this  time  the  whole  of  the  city's  tele- 
phone service  consisted  of  two  'phones — one  at  the 
head  office  and  the  other  at  the  up-town  branch  of- 
fice of  the  F.  P. 

Elk  Spirit  Wild  wanted  to  show  the  braves  the  myster- 
ious talking  machine,  so  the  party  divided,  one  half  going 
to  the  branch  office.  When  one  Indian  began  talking  to 
the  Indian  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  both  were  mysti- 
fied, and  dropping  the  receiver  looked  around  the  office 
;ind  out  of  doors  for  the  man  who  was  talking.  The  voice 
was  recognized,  but  they  couldn't  locate  the  man  who  had 
the  voice.  There  was  something  uncanny  about  it,  and 
t  hey  wouldn't  touch  the  'phone  with  a  ten-foot  pole.  Fin- 
ally, Elk  Spirit  Wild  and  I  got  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line, 
and  he  induced  those  with  him  to  listen  to  my  voice, 
upon  hearing  which  they  all  started  out  to  find  me,  s\xp- 
posing  that  I  must  be  near  at  hand.  We  couldn't  con- 
vince them  that  the  'phone  was  not  an  evil  spirit,  and  they 
looked  in  vain  for  the  man  who  talked  but  wasn't  there. 
Klk  Spirit  Wild  told  me  afterwards  that  they  were  com- 
pletely mystified  and  could  not  understand  how  the 
"trick"  was  done,  but  that  they  looked  upon  me  as  a 
wonderful  pale  face  conjurer,  which,  between  you  and  me, 
I  am  not. 

The  First  N.  P.  Train  at  Pembina 


T^HE  death  of  Timothy  Foley,  the  millionaire  ri.ilroad 
•*■  contractor,  recently  at  St.  Paul  recalls  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Northern  Pacific  train  at  Pembina,  on  the 
boundary  line,  between  Manitoba  and  Dakota,  which 
had  patiently  waited  for  nigh  unto  a  score  of  years  for 
I  he  advent  of  the  iron  horse.  I  went  up  with  Tim,  who  was 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  from  Grand  Forks  on  a  construc- 
tion train,  and  there  were  great  doings  on  arrival  at  the 
border  town.  Next  morning,  .Judd  Winchester  of  the 
Winchester  House,  came  downstairs  in  an  excited  frame 
of  mind  and  a  dishevelled  state  of  wardrobe. 

"Boys,"  he  said  to  the  crowd  which  were  still  cele- 
brating the  great  event,  "I  had  a  curious  dream  last 
night.  I  dreamt  that  the  first  train  had  arrived,  and  that 
we  had  a  bonfire  and  fireworks  and  music  and  a  real  cele- 
bratioti."  lie  was  thunderstruck  when  told  that  his  was 
no  idle  dream,  but  that  the  train  had  arrived,  and  the 
event  had  been  right  royally  celebrated — .ludd  looked 
puzzled  and  was  astonished  when  the  train  was  pointed 
out  to  him. 
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One  of  the  Earliest  C.P.R. 
in  1881 


Cards — Used 


There  were  no  palatial  sleepers  or  high-toned  parlor 
cars  in  those  days  on  the  road,  and  the  primitive  train 
consisted  of  several  not  very  comfortable  flat  cars  and  a 
box  car  in  which  were  some  rude  benches,  a  lot  of  straw 
carpeting,  and  a  small  burning  heater.  It  was  called 
".Joe  Upper's"  private  parlor  car.  There  were  a  great 
many  of  the  first  families  of  Winnipeg  aboard,  many  of 
the  excursionists  being  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  ceremony 
of  driving  the  first  last  spike  took  place  at  Ro.s.seau 
River.  There  was  a  dispute  as  to  which  lady  should  have 
the  honour  of  doing  the  driving,  and  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy, U.  S.  Consul  Taylor  diplomatically  suggested 
that  they  all  take  a  whack  at  it.  And  they  did  — gently 
tapping  the  spike  with  a  heavy  sledge  hammer,  but  not 
driving  it  very  far  into  the  tie.  After  all  had  had  their 
turn,  and  the  spike  was  still  in  painful  evidence,  the 
consul  called  upon  Mary  Sullivan,  the  big,  strong,  buxom 
daughter  of  the  boss  section  man,  who  with  one  mighty 
blow  drove  the  spike  home  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  the  assembled  multitude. 

.lack  McGinn,  now  of  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  was  the 
first  paymaster  of  the  road,  which  was  the  first  completed 
link  of  the  C.  P.  R.  system,  and  its  first  connection  with 
any  other  railway,  and  it  gave  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west their  first  rail  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  The  contractors  were  Upper  &  Willif.  Immed- 
iately after,  a  primitive  passengerservicewasinaugurated. 
On  the  first  train,  on  which  was  a  first-cla.ss  car  borrowed 
from  the  St.  P.  &  P.,  were  about  half-a-dozen  passengers, 
and  the  conductor  asked  Jack  for  instructions  as  to 
their  tickets,  as  there  weren't  any.  Jack  was  equal  to  the 
emergency  and  wrote  on  an  ordinary  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper:  — 

Ticket  No.  1.  Trip  No.  1.  St.  Boniface  to  St.  Vincent. 
Passenger— S.  Oren  Shorey.  December  2,  1878.  J. 
St.  L.  McGinn. 

To  add  to  its  value,  as  a  souvenir.  Jack  had  it  pretty 
well  covered,  front  and  back,  with  signatures,  including; 
Fred'k     Hayward,    conductor;    J.     Vannaman,   driver; 


TT  WAS  a  dour  day— October  22nd,  1876— when  a 
■•■  small  group  of  Winnipeggers,  amongst  whom,  I  re- 
member, were  David  Young,  John  Higgins,  William 
Bathgate,  Bob  Bathgate  and  a  few  other  interested 
spectators  gathered  at  the  river  bank,  at  No.  4 
warehouse  on  the  Assiniboine  river  steamboat 
landing,  near  the  junction  with  the  Red  River,  to 
witnessthefirst  shipment  of  Manitoba  grain,  on  the 
old  "Selkirk."  The  shipment  didn't  amount  to 
much  —only  887  1/6  bushels  of  No.  1  hard— but  it 
was  an  important  event.  The  wheat  was  con- 
signed to  Steele  Bros.,  seedsmen,  of  Toronto,  by  Hig- 
gins &  Young.  That  was  forty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  western  wheat  crop  was  of  small  proportions. 
To-day,  the  west  is  growing  over  three  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  in  the  autumn 
a  steady  procession  of  railway  trains  for  the  east 
are  in  wonderful  contrast  with  the  little  shipment 
of  1876,  which,  however,  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  grain  export  from  Manitoba. 

The  First  C.  P.  R.  Land  Sale 

WD.  SCOTT,  assistant  deputy  minister  of  im- 
•  migration — that's  Billy— has  the  distinction 
of  having  sold  the  first  section  of  C.  P.  R.  lands  in 
Western  Canada  forty-two  years  ago. — at  that  time 
he  being  employed  by  the  Company.  The  purchaser 
was  Joseph  Whitehead,  the  fireman  on  Stevenson's 
locomotive,  the  first  the  world  ever  saw.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Whitehead  was  a  contractor  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  C.  P.  R.  east  of  Winnipeg.  This  land 
was  about  five  miles  south  of  Brandon,  and  was  of- 
ficially known  as  section  3,  township  19,  range  19,  west  of 
the  first  meridian,  and  the  price  stipulated  was  $2.50  an 
acre,  subject  to  a  rebate  of  $1.75  an  acre  for  the  area 
brought  under  cultivation  within  three  years.  The 
cultivated  part  of  his  farm  stood  him  only  seventy-five 
cents  an  acre.  This  was  then  con.sidered  a  very  fair 
price.  At  that  time  the  main  line  of  the  railway  was  only 
built  to  Portage  la  Prairie.  Winnipeg  had  only  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8,000,  and  the  people  of  Manitoba  num- 
bered about  62,000.  Brandon  itself  was  only  a  canvas 
town  of  a  few  hundred  people,  and  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gary were  merely  frontier  trading  posts. 

Mr.  Scott  in  the  intervening  years  has  done  yeoman 
service  in  the  immigration  departments  of  the  Company 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  popular  officials  at  Ottawa.  He  always  declared 
that  he  was  a  Grit  the  same  way  that  he  was  a  Presby- 
terian— he  was  born  that  way,  and  couldn't  help  it,  but 
in  his  official  position  he  knew  no  politics,  and  counted 
amongst  his  warmest  friends,  many  leaders,  members  and 
Senators  of  both  parties.  In  the  early  evening  of  his 
life  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in  his  life  work,  which  has 
been  so  largely  advantageous  to  Canada. 


Early  Western  Timetables 

WHEN  the  contractors  for  the  constructim.  ...  .... 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  Winnipeg  east- 
wardly,  were  building  the  road  they  ran  what  were  then 
called  "mixed"  or  "accommodation"  trains,  which,  while 
not  very  speedy,  were  of  great  use  to  the  public  hot  h  <is  to 
passenger  and  freight.  The  first  timetable  that  can  be 
found  is  dated  1881,  and  shows  the  running  of  trains  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Cross  Lake.  When  the  contractors 
handed  the  road  to  the  Government  the  first  folder,  in 
pamphlet  form,  was  issued  on  September  15th,  1882,  and 
the  accompanying  is  a  photographic  copy  of  the  title 

At  that  time,  there  was  one  mixed  train  a  day  eacn 

way    between    Prince    Arthur's    Landing    (now    Prin<.> 

Arthur)  and  Rat  Portage  (now  Kenora).  a  distance  of  300 

miles.  The  time  occupied  on  the  run  was  twenty-four 
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II  K  N  1'  res  I  d  n 
Waring  called  me 
in  professionally  I 
knew  al  once  hifi  illness 
was  a  serious  one.  It  was 
not  his  nature  to  raise  an 
alarm     over     nothing. 

".lust  sent  for  you,  Kben, 
old  friend,"  he  told  me 
when  Mrs.  Nibley  ushered 
rae  in  to  his  bedside, 
"to  help  me  set  my  house 
In  order.  If  I  should  up 
anchor  I'd  like  to  know  I 
hadn't  left  things  mu.ssed 
up  on  the  wharf  for  you 
legal  sharks  to  untangle. 
Funny,  isn't  it,  Eben,  how 
we  mortals  postpone  get- 
ting things  shipshape  until 
something  slips  a  cog  in  us 
physically  and  we  bang  up 
against  the  fact  that  there's 
no  reason  to  assume  that 
some  special  Providence  is 
hankering  to  bar  the  door 
of  entry  for  ourselves  into 
the  next  world?  Pull  up 
that  table,  will  you?  I'll 
only  bother  you  a  few  min- 
utes   Yes,  Mrs.  Nib- 
ley,  what  is  it  now?" 

"Just  that  the  missus 
sends  'er  love,  sir,  and  to 
arsk  'ow  yer  feeling  now?" 
Mrs.  Nibley's  pudgy,  black- 
clad  figure,  crowned  by  a 
small  white  lace  creation 
that  was  forever  rakishly 
askew,  held  the  doorway. 

The  man  on  the  bed 
made    a    little     moue. 

"Kindly  tell  your  mis- 
tress, Mrs.  Nibley,  that 
I  reciprocate  her  kindly 
sentiments,  and  that  the 
bulletin  affecting  my  phy- 
sical status  remains  un- 
changed!" 

"Yes,  sir!  Certainly,  sir!" 
said  Mrs.  Nibley,  rubbing 
her  hands  together  in  the 
nervous,  and  withdrew. 

The  sick  man  grinned  boyishly. 

"That  woman,  Eben,  is  worth  all  it  cost  to  bring  her 
out.  Some  friend  of  Virginia's  we  met  over  in  London 
arranged  it,  thinking  the  woman's  widowhood  would  be 
less  poignant  in  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  I  find 
her  a  wonderful  safetv-valve Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Nib- 
ley?" 

"You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I'm  sure,  but  would  you 
mind  saying  that  again  wot  you  did  before?  I'm 
afride  I've  missed  some  of  the  words!" 

"Just  give  your  mistress  my  love,  and  tell  her  I'm 
about  the  same,  and  close  the  door  behind  you  when  you 
go  out — there's  a  good  soul..  Bless  these  women!"  he 
said  after  she  had  complied.  "Will  they  never  learn 
that  when  a  man's  really  under  the  weather  he  doesn't 
want  to  be  fussed  about  every  ten  minutes?" 

I  inquired  after  his  good  lady's  health,  wondering 
at    her    absence.     He    laughed    shortly. 

"Laid  up  worrying  over  me,  Eben.  Confound  it, 
man,  you  can  thank  everything  thankable  you  haven't 
a  wife  who  makes  a  cold,  clammy  idol  of  you!  I've 
heard  Maria  giving  you  an  old-fashioned  curtain  lec- 
ture, and  envied  you.  There,  don't  let  me  get  on  that 
subject.  Virginia  is  -Virginia,  that's  all!  Let's  get 
down  to  business.  Hand  me  that  leather  case  of  mine, 
Eben." 

■yi^HILE  I  prepared  to  do  his  bidding,  my  mind  was 
''»^  busy  again  with  thoughts  of  Preston  Waring's 
married  life.  Remembrance  came  of  that  time,  fifteen 
years  back,  when  he  had  brought  Virginia  home  as  his 
bride — home  to  this  old  family  house  that  now  was  his, 
and  that  lay  in  an  obscure  hamlet  five  miles  outside  our 
little  town.  Because  she  had  youth  and  beauty  as  her 
allies,  she  conquered  us  all,  but  by  and  by  we  ceased  to 
do  her  homage.  She  was  a  woman  of  one  idea — and 
that  one  idea  was  Preston  Waring.  He  was  her  king; 
and  the  king  could  do  no  wrong.  We  all  admired  Pres- 
ton, but  confessed  to  a  feeling  that  there  were  other  men 
in  the  world — one  or  two  anyway.  To  cap  it  all  came 
I  he  airs  she  gave  herself  as  Preston  Waring's  wife.  Her 
social  circle  was  exclusive — she  tried  to  gather  a  small 
(■6terie  of  literati  with  whom  culture  was  ten  per  cent, 
real  and  ninety  per  cent,  pose,  and  whom  Waring 
cordially  detested;  her  activities  were  bounded  by  her 
own  small  kingdom,  with,  no  thought  apparently  of  the 
needy  wilderness  of  humanity  beyond  these  petty  borders. 
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manner   she   affected   when 


Will  you  turn,  Eben,  to  Chapter 
where  her  diary  begins." 


eleven 


"If  you   are  ready,   Eben!"     His   voice  recalled  me. 

The  will  we  drew  was  a  simple  affair  in  its  way,  leav- 
ing practically  all  to  his  wife.  She  would  be  well  provid- 
ed for.  The  modern  author,  if  he  has  the  magic  power 
of  touching  the  hearts  of  his  generation,  need  not  fear 
the  squalid  splendor  of  an  attic  death.  Waring,  living 
simply  but  generously,  had  no  need  to  complain  of  lack 
of  appreciation  of  what  genius  was  his.  Nor  had  he 
compromised  his  ideals  much  to  win  success.  Critics 
said  some  of  his  works  would  live. 

It  was  of  one  of  these  works  that  he  spoke  now. 

"I  want  a  clause,  Eben,  governing  all  future  royalties 
on  my  chief  novel."  He  mentioned  a  book  that  has  run 
to  many  editions,  and  translations.  "When  I  am  gone 
you  will  see  that  these  are  turned  over  regularly,  in 
quarterly  instalments  to  Stella — "   He  paused. 

"To  Stella — ?"     I  repeated,  and  waited. 

He  flushed  a  little.  "Then  he  gave  a  little,  low  whistle 
and  laughed. 

"Dashed  if  I  know  what  to  put,"  he  confessed.  "Stel- 
la— that's  what  we  always  called  her.  Funny,"  he 
mused  more  to  himself  than  to  me,  "I've  never  thought 
of  her  as  anything  but  just  Stella."  He  turned  to  me 
sharply.  "Leave  that  blank,  Eben,  leave  the  name  blank 
— the  surname,  I  mean — I'll  find  it  somehow.  I  must 
have   it." 

I  OFTEN  think  if  a  knock  had  not  sounded  just  then  I 
might  have  heard  the  thing  from  his  own  lips.  As  it 
was — 

"Come  in,"  said  Waring. 

A  vision  that  the  approach  of  the  forties  could  not 
rob  of  its  loveliness,  stood  in  the  doorway,  then  tripped 
in,  dainty  as  a  blossom  in  May. 

"Is  he  better — bless  him,"  cooed  Virginia,  fluttering 
over  him  as  though  he  were  an  infant. 

"I  guess  that's  all,  Eben,  if  you'll  get  it  in  shape,"  he 
hinted. 

I  rose  and  made  a  quick  retirement,  with  a  nod  to  the 
sick  man.  He  gave  an  agonized  kind  of  a  smile,  that 
had  just  a  suggestion  of  that  boyish  grin  in  it. 

"Did  the  naughty  mans  tire  him?"  cooed  Virginia. 
"Did  he  tire  my — " 

But  the  naughty  mans  had  closed  the  door  securely 
behind  him,  and  fled  the  place. 

When  a  man  grows  to  be  as  old  as  I,  and  as  familiar 
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a  figure  in  the  community . 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
younger  men  to  make  of 
him  more  or  less  of  a 
confidante — his  early  signs 
of  decrepitude  doubtless 
counting  unto  him  for 
harmlessness.  At  the  time 
that  Preston  Waring  and 
Billy  Holder  were  engaging 
in  rough-and-tumble  af- 
fairs behind  the  school- 
house,  and  more  worthy 
but  less  interesting  ones 
within  its-  walls,  I  was  just 
getting  my  feet  planted 
on  the  legal  ladder.  As  a 
school  trustee  I  had  stood 
by  them  in  one  serious 
quarrel,  adjudicating  after- 
wards between  them  by 
arranging  boxing  gloves  and 
a  vacant  lot,  and  getting  in 
some  sly  verbal  digs  on 
manliness  that  seemed  to 
win  both  sides  to  me,  for 
they  afterwards  often  came, 
separately  of  course,  to 
occupy  the  visitors'  chairs 
in  my  office,  chairs  whose 
newly-varnished  surfaces 
seemed  in  those  days  likely 
to  remain  unharmed  by 
contact  with  real  clients 
Now,  as  I  say,  this  confi- 
dence in  my  judgment  and 
harmlessness  continued 
with  the  passing  of  years. 
Preston  Waring,  I  can 
remember — although  an  ill- 
ness set  him  back  and  seem- 
ingly out  of  the  running- 
came  from  behind  at  the 
last  and  won  the  gold 
medal  at  graduation  from 
under  Billy  Holder's  very 
nose.  Sarah  Harkness, 
Billy's  best  girl,  went  pub- 
licly into  tears,  and  seem- 
ed never  to  have  come  quite 
out  of  them.  My  impres- 
sion of  her  in  after  years,  as  Mrs.  William  Holder,  had 
always  been  that  of  a  woman  who  had  the  flood-gates 
under  the  most  absolute  lack  of  control  humanly  poss- 
ible. How  many  storms  have  torn  Billy's  susceptible 
heart  in  these  years  since  his  wife  has  railed  against  the 
impassable  barrier  which  Virginia  Waring  set  against 
her  entry  into  the  circle  of  the  elect!  I  have  been  per- 
sonal witness  of  two  such  cloudbursts. 

But  I  anticipate.  There  was  that  neck  and  neck 
run  at  college,  the  choice  of  literary  careers  for  both 
young  men,  the  membership  in  the  college's  most 
exclusive  circle  of  literati,  the  rise  of  Preston's  literary 
star  and  the  diminishing  of  Billy's,  so  that  the  latter  had 
perforce  to  content  himself  with  journalistic  scraps,  until 
a  minor  windfall  made  possible  the  taking  over  of  the 
ownership  and  editorship  of  our  town  weekly.  Were  I 
to  mention  Preston's  best-known  works  you,  my  reader, 
would  at  once  be  able  to  place  the  author.  He  has 
more  than  justified  his  early  brilliance. 

ON  MY  return  from  drawing  poor  Preston's  will, 
I  found  Billy  Holder  in  my  office.  Holder  is  my 
landlord,  having  shown  enterprise  in  erecting  a  modern 
four-story  office  building  and  renting  the  two  upper 
stories.     He  often  drops  in  for  a  visit. 

"How's  Waring?"  he  asked  briefly.  "They  said  you 
were  out  there." 

I   told   him    my   opinion.     He   nodded. 

"The  Doctor  agrees  he's  pretty  bad.  I  met  the  Doc 
just  now.  There's  one  thing  sure,  Eben;  if  he  checks 
out  I'll  know  the  next  world  is  a  better  place  than  this!" 

"How's  that,  Billy?" 

"W^ell,"  said  Billy,  grinning,  "don't  he  always  beat 
me  to  the  good  things?"  After  a  time  he  went  on. 
"I  guess  I'm  a  hardened  sinner,  Eben,  but  I  practically 
took  a  vow  once  I'd  never  put  his  name  in  the  'Clarion,' 
still,  I  suppose  he's  news  and  in  he  must  go.  But  I'm 
dashed  if  I'll  send  anyone  out  scouting  for  it!  You  and 
Doc  can  keep  me  in  touch  with  developments."  He  wa.^^ 
fumbling  wth  some  papers  in  his  pocket;  presently,  with 
some  hesitation,  he  pulled  out  a  sheet. 

"Read  that,"  he  said.     "I  couldn't  sleep  last   night 
and  some  devil  in  my  innards  urged  me  to  write  it.     It's 
Preston  Waring's  obituary  notice  for  the  'Clarion'!" 
■  "But    man,    dear!"     I    expostulated.     "Isn't    that    a 
trifle  too  expeditious?     The  poor  chap  isn't  dead  yet." 

"He  may  be,"  returned  Billy  shortly,  "before  I  get 
back!  I'm  off  over  the  week-end.  Nothing  like  being 
prepared!" 
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Remembrance  is  still  strong 
of  how  he  sat  there,  his  likable 
profile,  slightly  marred  by  a 
touch  of  cynical  hardness,  sil- 
houetted against  the  window,  the 
September  sunshine  pouring  in 
i.ipon  his  fair  hair  which  defied 
the  traces  of  baldness  that  many 
carry  in  early  middle  life.  He 
was  leaning  back  in  the  chair, 
staring  at  the  ceiling,  pulling 
hard  at  his  cigarette  and  tapping 
the  ash  with  nervous  flicks  of  his 
little    finger. 

I   read  the  thing.     Beside   me 
13  I  write  I  have  a  c6py  of  it, 
;)Ut  I  always  think  of  it  in  terms 
)f   the    original    with    its   under- 
^corings  which  seemed  an  index 
TO   the   mood   of   the   writer.     It 
was  clever — devilishly  clever.  Ad- 
iison  never  deserved   Pope's  re- 
■  ributive    lines    more    than    did 
Billy    Holder.     It    takes    art    to 
damn  with  faint  praise,  assent 
with  civil  leer,  and,  without  sneer- 
iig,    teach    the    rest    to    sneer!" 
Billy  had  accomplished  that.  One 
-eading,  felt  that  the  writer  had 
strained   a   point   to   speak   well, 
but  had  always  by  him  the  plumb- 
line  of  truth  which  must  be  kept 
in    view.     I    handed    it    back    at 
last. 

"Well?"  queried  the  father  of 
the    document. 

"It's  a  masterpiece,  Billy,"  I 
told  him.  "A  masterpiece  of  the 
devil!  It's  the  literary  parallel 
(if  offering  a  glass  of  wine  in 
seeming  friendship  and  sticking 
a  dash  of  poison  in  it!  Where  do 
you  get  that  stuff  about  his  do- 
ings in  the  city?" 

Billy  leaned  forward. 
"Did  it  ever  strike  you  how 
much  of  his  time  Preston  has 
spent  up  there — but  I  notice 
'hat  he  rarely  has  his  precious 
Mrginia    trailing    along? 

"True,  he  doesn't  seem  to  go  as 

much   as   he   used   to,   but   there 

wa.s  a  time  when  it  looked  funny 

■I  me.     They  say  folks  find  what 

hey    look    for,    and    you    know 

as  well  as  I  do  that  I've  always 

been  looking  for  flaws   in  his   di- 

-ection.     Once  I  found  'em  I  was 

atlsfied;   it  wasn't   my   business 

>  make  trouble  between  a  man 

rid  his  wife.     But  I  sit  back  and 

.:rin    every    time    his    Vir- 

rinia   parades  her  hubby's 

erfection    before    the    ad- 

liring  populace!     If  I  had 

-    wife   like   that    I    might 

ave  been  tempted  to  kick 

over  the  traces  sometimes,   . 

only     I     don't     think     I'd 

oick  on  so  sophisticated   a 

idy    as    Stella — " 

I  SAT    up    with  a  jerk  as 
though    a    leverage    had 
been  applied. 

"Stella!"  I  repeated. 

He  regarded  rne  narrowly. 

"I  did  some  snooping  to 

find  out,  I'll  admit,  but  a 

friend    of    mine    happened 

across     the     trail,     and     I 

'•ouldn't  resist  following  it! 

I've  never  breathed  it  to  a 

oul,    and    you'll    see    that 

!  ve  let  him  off  lightly  in 

■lis    notice."     He    tapped 

he   obituary   he   had    pre- 

lared.     Suddenly     he     lay 

:>ack  and  laughed.     "I  was 

only  kidding  you,  Eben.   I 

wouldn't   run   a  thing   like 


"Who  am  I?  Nobody 
— -  nobody  but  the  wo- 
man to  whom  he  had  to 
turn  because  hh  wife 
failed  him." 


'Mr.   Drew,  Sir!     It's  a  stringe  woman 

— a    painted    and   powdered    'ussy   from 

the  city." 


that,  though  I'd 
like  to,  by  gad! 
See,  I  have  a  se- 
cond copy,  nicely 
pruned  to  use  in- 
stead." He  pulled 
out  another  short- 
er copy. 

"But  Stella?"  I 
inquired.  "What, 
and  wh  o — yes , 
Miss  Jones?" 

My  stenograph- 
er had  entered 
with  a  timid,  pre- 
liminary   knock. 

"Could  you  see 
someone  from 
Mr.  Waring,  Mr. 
Drew?  A  M  r  s. 
Nibley,  I  think. 
She  seems  in  a  ter- 
rible hurry." 

Billy  Holder  rose 
to  go.  Mrs.  Nib- 
ley  burst  impet- 
uously upon  us, 
taking  the  open 
door  as  her  invit- 
ation. 

"Mr.  Drew,  sir 
— he  sent  me  to 
sy — he  was  took 
very  bad  was  the 
marster — and  he 
sent  me  to  sy  the 
nime  is  Stella  Lor- 
ette — and  to  in- 
quire at  number 
six  Gifford  Street 
up  to  the  city — 
him  being  took 
that  bad,  sir,  he 
couldn't  so  much 
as  write — so  'ad 
to  send  me,  and 
I'm  not  to  sy 
nothink  to  a  soul, 
it  being  privut 
business  atween 
you  and  'im,  sir! 
A  n  d  w  i 1  1  you 
please  to  give  me  a 
writing  sying  that 
it's  all  right,  and 
would  you  please 
to  come  if  you  can 
instead  of  writing 
— as  he  thinks  as 
'ow  he's  dying, 
and    he'd    like    to 


'ave  you  with  'im — the  mistress  being  that  'elpless  and 
the  'ussy  of  a  nurse  the  Doctor  sent  being  interested  in 
'erself,  begging  yer  pardon,  sir,  more  than  in  anyone 
else!" 

Billy  Holder  had  withdrawn  prior  to  this  verbal  bar- 
rage, an  illuminating  grin  on  his  face.  There  was  some- 
thing about  it,  though,  not  like  Billy  at  his  best — a 
vindictive  triumph  that  made  me,  on  the  way  down  to 
get  in  the  car  that  had  brought  the  Nibley  woman,  drop 
in  for  a  word  with  him.  In  spite  of  the  short  lapse  of 
time,  he  had  taken  his  hat  and  left — some  urgent  call  or 
other.  On  his  desk,  side  by  side,  lay  the  two  obituary 
notices.  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  taken  it  upon  myself  to 
tear  up  the  offensive  one;  and  then  again  I'm  glad  I 
didn't. 

""P^HAT  week-end  1  spent  with  Preston  Waring.  I 
-■•  remember  it  now  as  a  time  of  vast  silences,  when  the 
great  house — for  it  was  a  grey-stone  affair  of  proportions, 
set  about  by  meadows  and  some  acres  of  timber,  and 
reached  by  a  private  road  from  the  hamlet  of  which  it 
formed  an  out-lying  part — seemed  shut  in  upon  us  by  a 
sense  of  brooding  infinity.  In  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
one  touches  the  fringes  of  eternity;  those  who  accompany 
the  traveller  to  the  last  turn  of  the  road  scarce  less  than 
he  who  travels  on  beyond  the  time  of  parting.  There 
comes  to  my  memory  now  the  stiff,  starched  efficiency  of 
the  nurse;  the  tragic  wraith-like  beauty  of  Virginia  War- 
ing; the  commanding  air  of  Mrs.  Nibley,  as  of  one  who 
had  been  through  such  things  before  and  knew  the  ropes 
perfectly. 

"Bless  you,  sir,"  she  would  confide,  "it's  an  old  story  to 
me,  'aving  buried  two  children  and  a  'usband,  not  to 
mention  others  less  connected-like!  You  get  used  to  it. 
only  wot  a  corp  my  'Arry  mide!" 

"Hush,  Mrs.  Nibley,"  I  implored  her.  "To  hear  you 
talk  one  would  think  he  was  gone" — nodding  towards  the 
patient's  room. 

"The  fice  of  the  man  'as  death  in  it,  sir!"  she  said 
calmly.  "Wot's  more  'e  won't  tike  the  medicine  the 
doctor  leave  'im  or  nothink.  Says  'e'd  as  lief  die  natural 
as  be  poisoned!" 

By  doctor's  orders  the  invalid  was  forbidden  any 
conversation  with  us  beyond  the  most  brief  and  ordinary 
passages.  Much  as  I  should  have  wished  it,  the  question 
of  the   mysterious   Stella  remained  unanswered. 

How  closely  comedy  and  tragedy  may  mingle,  rubbing 
shoulders,  playing,  indeed,  at  times,  right  into  each 
other's  hands!  How  vividly  remembrance  of  that  Mon- 
day in  September  comes  to  me  as  the  penning  of  these 
lines  spurs  memory  in  its  task. 

It  was,  I  recall,  a  day  of  wet  drizzle,  more  suggestive 
of  November  than  September.  The  boy  who  delivered 
the  "Clarion"— a  Saturday  weekly  as  I  think  I  have  ex- 
plained—only reached  this  far  out  on  Monday,  and,  with 
the  superb  carelessness  of  youth,  tossed  it  where  it  fell 
in  a  puddle  on  the  steps,  driving  some  cheerful  sparrows 
from  their  morning  bath,  to  the  detriment  of  the  paper. 
At  twelve-thirty  the  Doctor,  who  was  now  in  almost 
constant  attendance,  and  I,  were  served  with  a  hasty 
lunch  by  Mrs.  Nibley.     It  was  a  cheerless  meal.     The 

Doctor  seemed  preoccupied, 
his  account  of  the  patient's 
condition  was  not  comfort- 
ing. Rain  dripped  in  a 
monotonous  gurgle  from 
the  eaves,  but  the  sun  was 
struggling  weakly  to  effect 
a  cleft  in  the  clouds,  and 
poured  an  occasional  wat- 
ery beam   upon   us. 

Virginia  Waring  took  her 
meal  in  her  own  room. 
"I'lp  just  taking  'er  a 
dainty  or  two  to  tempt 
'er  appertite,  Mr.  Drew," 
Mrs.  Nibley  confided 
"Now  when  my  'Arry  pas- 
sed on  I  couldn't  touch  no- 
think  but  a  mug  o'  beer. 
I  couldn't,  not  that  I  even 
enjoyed  it  proper!  I've 
dried  out  the  piper,  sir, 
and  maybe  reading  that'll 
tike  'er  mind  off  'im,  poor 
dearie!" 

IT  WAS  while  I  was  en- 
joying a  n  after-dinner 
smoke  in  the  library  that 
Virginia  Waring  appeared 
before  me.  In  her  hand 
she  held  the  copy  of  the 
"Clarion."  Her  manner 
proclaimed  her  mes.sage  al- 
most as  well  as  her  lips. 
"Mr.  Drew,  could  1 
trouble  you — to  look — at 
this?" 

Conliniird  on  page  5t 
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KEEPING  THE  WELL  CHILD  WELL 


A  CHILD  who  is  to  grow  and  develop 
normally  requires  plenty  of  good 
food,  sleep,  exercise  and  out-of-door 
life.  In  addition,  special  care  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  prevention  of  certain  weak- 
nesses and  defects  by  attention  to  them  in 
the  earliest  stages.  A  child  must  also  be 
guarded  as  far  as  possible  against  attacks  of 
illness.  Every  mother  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  any  illness,  however  brief  and 
slight,  is  a  hindrance  to  growth,  and  that 
every  hour  spent  by  the  child  in  pain  or 
disturbance  means  some  loss  to  him  and 
may  mean  permanent  impairment  to  some 
organ  or  function  of  the  body.     It  is  now 

known  that  many  serious  and  chronic  illnesses  of  adult  life  have  their  beginnings  in 
some  disease  of  childhood  like  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  or 
the  serious  disturbances  of  digestion. 

An  important  measure  which  the  intelligent  mother  may  take  in  the  prevention  of 
illne.ss,  as  well  as  of  weakness  and  defects,  is  to  have  the  child  thoroughly  examined  by 
its  physician  at  regular  intervals.  After  a  child  is  ill  or  some  defect  or  disability  has 
grown  up,  the  physician  will  do  all  he  can 
to  relieve  the  condition,  but  his  services 
would  have  been  infinitely  greater  to  the 
family  if  he  could  have  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  foresee  and  prevent  the  bad  result. 
This  is  being  done  for  babies  of  the  poor 
in  hundreds  of  infant-welfare  stations  in 
many  Canadian  cities.  Mothers  bring 
their  babies  to  these  stations  for  regular 
weighing  and  examination  and  are  ad- 
vised by  the  nurses  and  physicians  as  to 
the  proper  food  and  care  necessary  to  keep 
the  baby  well  and  make  him  thrive 

Growth  of  the  Infant 

FORTUNATELY,  the  baby  grows;  for, 
charming  as  it  is  in  its  early  helpless- 
ness, how  much  more  delightful  to  watch 
the  development  of  its  beauty,  strength 
and  intelligence!  What  mother  will  for- 
get her  happiness  at  the  baby's  first  tooth, 
its  first  step,  and  its  first  word! 

But  all  this  progress  comes  only  gradu- 
ally. It  is  bit  by  bit  that  the  child  grows. 
By  growth  here  is  not  meant  increase  in 
size  and  weight  alone,  important  as  these 
are.  The  baby's  mind  steadily  grows, 
and  the  changes  in  it  are  even  more  re- 
markable than  those  of  the  body.  The 
watching  of  this  mental  development  is 
most  interesting,  if  we  really  appreciate 
just  what  the  baby  knows  and  just  what 
it  ought  to  know  at  different  periods  of 
life. 

Besides  all  this  growth  of  what  is  al- 
ready  present  to  some  extent,  new  ac- 
quisitions appear,  such  as  the  teeth,  tears,  saliva,  and  the  ability  to  walk; 
and  still  other  changes  go  on  which  are  not  actually  visible,  such  as  alter- 
ations in  the  digestive  powers. 

When  the  baby  is  just  born,  and  during  the  first  few  days  of  life,  it  is 
very  little  more  intelligent  than  a  vegetable.  Its  soul  and  its  intellect  are 
there,  but  they  are  dormant,  waiting  to  be  awakened.  It  has  also  little 
control  over  its  body,  and  all  its  movements  are  automatic  or  instinctive. 
Probably  there  is  not  a  single  expression  of  the  face  or  motion  of  the  arms 
or  legs  which  represents  a  distinctly  willed  action.  Supported  in  the 
arms,  the  child  cannot  hold  its  head  upright,  but  lets  it  roll  from  side  to 
side,  as  though  in  danger  of  snapping  it  off.    It  lies  just  as  it  is  placed  in 
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bed,  entirely  unable  to  change  its  position. 
A  newborn  baby  probably  cannot  see,  ex- 
cept to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and 
will  not  wink  when  the  finger  is  brought 
close  to  its  eyes.  It  seems  also  unable  to 
hear,  and  its  sense  of  smell  is  but  slight,  al- 
though taste  is  well  developed.  It  is,  in 
fact,  not  directly  conscious  of  anything. 
When  it  nurses  at  the  breast,  it  does  not 
know  it  is  nursing,  and  when  it  cries,  it  is 
ignorant  of  any  sensation  that  makes  it 
cry.  Later,  when  it  moves  its  arms  and 
legs  strongly  during  nursing,  or  when  it 
throws  its  head  back  or  lifts  its  hand  in 
response  to  a  forcible  touching  of  its  nose,  or 
when  it  takes  hold  of  anything  placed  in  its  palm— and  its  strength  of  grip  is  truly 
surprising— it  is  not  because  it  wishes  to  express  eagerness  for  anything  to  eat,  or  to 
move  its  head  out  of  the  way,  or  to  close  its  fingers,  but  simply  because  it  cannot  help 
it. 

It  is  not  long,  however,  before  an  interesting  change  begins.  There  is  seen  a  distinct 
increase  in  the  power  or  control  over  the  members.  By  the  time  the  baby  is  three 
months  old,  or  sometimes  a  little  before  this,  it  gradually  begins  to  make 
efforts  at  grasping  after  objects,  although  totally  unable  to  judge  whether 
they  are  near  or  far  away;  and  by  six  months  it  can  make  many  well- 
directed  movements  and  will  play  with  toys.  Before  the  age  of  two  months 
the  baby  has  evidently  gained  considerable  power  in  lifting  its  head,  and 
by  that  of  three  or  four  months  it  can  hold  it  without  support  very  well. 
It  usually  does  not  attempt  to  maintain  a  sitting  position  until  it  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  months  old,  and  does  not  succeed  in  doing  so  un- 
supported until  at  least  six  months  old.  Even  then  it  is  not  very  steady 
and  until  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  months,  it  is  easily  upset. 

At  about  six  months  the  baby  will  sometime  make  an  effort  to  stand,  if 
hold  upright  on  its  feet  in  the  mother's  lap,  and  will  try  to  put  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  other.  At  seven  or  eight  months  it  begins  to  creep  on  its  hands 
and  knees,  and  by  nine  months  or  ten  of  age  is  often  able  to  stand  with 
support,  and  frequently  to  walk  some  steps  by  holding  to  the  furniture  or 
to  someone's  hand.  By  the  age  of  one  year  strong  children  can  walk  a 
little  without  help. 

There  is  no  absolute  rule,  however,  for  the  time  or  for  the  exact  order  of 
learning  to  creep  and  to  walk.     Many  children  are  very  slow  in  walking, 

particularly  if  they  have  become  expert 
and  rapid  crawlers,  while  some  do  not 
creep  at  all,  but  learn  first  to  stand  and 
then  to  walk.  Some  creep  only  on  the 
hands  and  feet,  never  using  the  knees; 
others  never  creep,  but  progress  over  the 
floor  with  a  peculiar  pushing  movement 
while  in  a  sitting  position.  A  mother 
should  be  in  no  hurry  about  the  walking. 
Fifteen  to  eighteen  months  is  really  quite 
early  enough,  and  some  children  do  not 
learn  until  two  years  of  age,  and  yet  are 
perfectly  healthy.  Nevertheless,  as  great 
a  delay  as  this  cannot  but  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
child's  development. 

It  is  a  curious  observation  that  when 
babies  fall  during  their  early  efforts  at 
walking,  they  nearly  always  go  backward 
into  a  sitting  position;  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the 
leg  have  not  yet  become  as  strong  as  those 
of  the  back.  Every  child  also  naturally 
walks  "pigeon-toed,"  and  the  learning  to 
turn  the  toes  out  is  always  a  slow  matter 
and  should  not  be  hurried. 

With  the  increasing  power  and  control 
of  motion  there  is  a  development  of  the 
senses  also.     By  the  age  of  six  weeks  o 
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earlier  the  baby  can  fix  its  eyes  upon  objects  near  it,  and  will 
quickly  shut  them  if  something  is  moved  rapidly  toward  them, 
and  by  the  age  of  two  months  its  vision  is  nearly  perfect. 
However,  although  able  to  see,  the  infant  cannot  well  manage 
the  motions  of  its  eyes  at  this  period,  and  there  is  a  great 
tendency  for  it  to  look  cross-eyed;  while  colors  probably  can- 
not be  distinguished  -at  all  until  the  age  of  a  year,  and  the 
color-sense  even  after  this 
increases    slowly    in    many 
children.     Hearing  and  the. 
sense  of  smell  develop  rapid- 
ly, and  within  the  first  week 
the  baby  will  be  awakened 
by  loud  or  shrill  noises;  but 
it  does  not  begin  to  notice 
the  character  and   the    di- 
rection of  sounds  until  it  is 
three  months  old. 

When  it   Knows    Music 

\/f USICAL  tones  are  some- 
^^^  times  recognized  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  and  two 
years,  or  very  occasionally 
earlier  than  this,  and  a  child  of 
two  or  even  less  may  distinctly 
prefer  one  tune  to  another,  and 
perhaps  know  it  by  name.  In 
other  instances,  however,  the 
power  to  recognize  a  tune  does 
not  come  until  later  childhood, 
and  sometimes  never.    Things 

are  made  up  to  the  baby  in  early  life,  since  a  child  of  ten 
years  both  sees  and  hears  better  than  an  adult. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  a  baby's  sensa- 
tions are  in  its  early  months  of  life,  but  we  can  discover 

this  only  to  a  limited  degree.  It  probably  feels  pretty  comfortable,  on  the'whole,  and, 
when  uncomfortable,  it  cries.  It  experiences  hunger  and  the  inclination  to  sleep.  By 
the  time  it  is  a  month  old  it  often  shows  its  pleasure  by  smiling,  but  it  generally  does  not 
really  laugh  until  five  or  six  months  of 


some  idea   of  number,    though    only    in     a   rather    vague 
manner.     Thus  he   may  realize   when   more  than  one  per- 
present. 


A  LL  SOUNDS  made  early  in  life  are  impulsive  only. 
-^~*-  though  the  child  at  one  or  two  months  of  age  begin 
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age,  or  even  older.  Smiles  before  the  age 
of  one  month  are  usually  not  indicative  of 
pleasure,  but  belong  to  the  class  of  auto- 
matic and  other  similar  movements. 

The  child  clearly  begins  to  have  more 
intelligence,  and  the  pleasure  that  accom- 
panies this,  when  it  is  three  months  old, 
and  by  this  time  shows  distinct  evidence 
of  having  a  mind  and  of  exercising  some 
thought.  By  this  age,  or  a  little  later,  it 
learns  to  recognize  its  mother  and  to  be 
pleased  at  her  approach,  and,  if  hungry, 
will  cease  crying  when  it  sees  her  prepar- 
ing to  nurse  it.  It  also  appreciates  bright 
objects,  especially  if  they  are  moving  be- 
fore it.  Even  before  the  age  of  three 
months,  however,  it  seems  to  appreciate 
in  some  way  the  difference  in  the  hand- 
ling of  it  by  different  persons,  and  is  sooth- 
ed by  some  and  not  by  others.  Often,  too, 
crying  may  be  checked  by  taking  the 
child  up,  or  brought  on  by  laying  it  down, 
showing  that  it  is  cognizant  in  some  way 
of  what  is  done  to  it,  and  has  some  desire 
in  the  matter.  Between  three  and  four 
months  of  age  the  baby  begins  to  look 
about  it  more,  to  feel  the  pleasure  of 
grasping  after  objects,  and  to  show  fear 
and  wonder.  When  it  is  four  or  five 
months  old,  it  learns  to  recognize  other 
friends  and  to  smile  and  move  its  arms  at 
them.  When  nine  months  old,  it  will 
give  its  hand  when  requested,  and  will 

thoroughly  enjoy  a  game  of  "peep-bo."  By  the  completion  of  its  first  year  it  has 
learned  to  show  distinctly,  by  expressions  of  face  and  by  gestures,  its  likes  and  dislikes 
for  the  person  and  acts  of  others.   Between  the  age  of  one  and  two  years  the  baby  shows 
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age  begins  to 
use  its  voice  in  making  peculiar  cooing   noises  expressive  of 

comfort  and  happiness,   it 
does  not,  of  course,  will  to 
utter  these  particular  sounds 
rather  than  others.     About 
,         the  age  of  six  months  the 
baby   commences  to   make 
different  vowel  sounds,  es- 
pecially that  of  ah,  and  a 
little  later  it  learns  to  pre- 
fix these  with  some  conson- 
ants as  m,  b,  d,  n,  j,  these 
being  the  easiest  ones  to  pro- 
nounce.     The    mother    often 
now  firmly  beheves  that  the 
baby    means    herself   when  it 
makes  the  sound   of   ma-ma, 
1  ut  this  is  not  the  case.    The 
child  is  only  expressing  some 
pleasurable    emotion    in    this 
way. 

But  with  growing  power  the 
distinct  imitation  of  sounds 
soon  comes.  By  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  months  the  child 
utters  several  syllables  intelli- 
gently, and  when  it  is  a  year 
old  it  can  say  "papa"  and  "mamma,"  and  maybe  some 
other  words,  and  really  means  what  it  says.  Very  often  it 
acquires  the  understanding  of  certain  words  before  it 
learns  to  speak  even  in  syllables.  At  eighteen  .months  of 
age  it  can  express  many  of  its  desires  by  the  use  of  a  few  words  aided  by  gestures,  and 
by  two  years  it  can  speak  in  short  sentences,  although  its  vocabulary  is,  o(  course, 
very  limited. 

There  have  been  very  many  estimates 
-  made  of  the  average  height  and  weight  of 

children  at  different  ages,  and  there  has 
even  been  constructed  an  elaborate  alge- 
braic formula  for  calculating  what  these 
should  be.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  variation  is  too  considerable  to 
allow  of  any  iron-bound  statements  regard- 
ing it.  The  table  here  given  is  an  approx- 
imation of  the  length  and  weight  which 
children  should  exhibit  from  birth  up  to 
sixteen  years  of  age;  those  for  infancy  ap- 
plying to  normal  breast-fed  babies.  Bottle- 
fed  babies  are  usually  somewhat  less  ad- 
vanced. 

Looking  closely  at  the  table,  several 
interesting  facts  may  be  noted.  The 
baby  usually  loses  weight  during  the 
first  week  and  often  longer,  but  by 
the  end  of  two  weeks  it  weighs  somewhat 
more  than  at  birth.  The  loss  of  weight  is 
greater  than  the  table  shows,  for  by  the 
age  of  one  week  the  baby  has  regained 
most  of  the  loss.  As  a  rule,  a  child  loses  in 
the  first  three  or  four  days  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  its  initial  weight.  To  this 
rule  there  are  many  exceptions,  since 
children  sometimes  grow  steadily  heavier 
from  the  beginning. 

During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  first 
month  the  baby  gains  about  one  ounce  a 
day;  in  the  second  month  about  one  ounce 
a  day;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  months 
about  five  and  one-half  ounces  a  week; 
that  is,  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  a  day.  By  the  time  it  is  five  months  old  it 
increases  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  a  day,  and  after  this,  from  seven  t  o  twelve  months, 
it  gains  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  a  month.  Continued   on  page  l,Si 
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r>(TRANGK  events  look  place 
^H  on  the  Nannabijou  Limits 
*^  during  the  morning  of  the- 
(lay  Hammontl  left  by  tug  for 
Kam  City. 

Josephine    Stone    rose    early 
after  a  restless  night  of  nervous  dread  of  she  knew  not 
what.     There  had  been   disturbing  incidents  that   had 
contributed  to  her  trepidation.    When  she  had  returned 
to  the  island  after  her  fright  at  encountering  the 
Indian  wizard,  Ogima  Bush,  on  the  trail,  she  found 
Mrs.   .lohn.son,  her  companion,  was  absent.     In- 
quiry of  her  Indian  woman-of-all-work,  brought 
out  fragmentary  information  that   Mrs.  Johnson 
had  left  shortly  after  Miss  Stone   and   Hammond 
had  set  out  on  their  trip  up  Nannabijou  Hill. 

"Two  men  come  in  boat,"  .said  the  girl,  "and 
big  lady  go  way  with  them." 

"But,  Mary,"  insisted  Miss  Stone,  "did  she 
leave  no  message— didn't  she  tell  you  any  words  to 
tell  me?" 

"Maybe  tell  Mary— don't  know.  They  talk 
fast.  Walk  fast.  Go  way  fast — in  put-put  boat. 
Maybe  go  some  place  big  lady  know,  for  she  laugh 
and  look — glad.  Mary  think  she  say  she  not  come 
back  for  long  time." 

"Mary,"  Miss  Stone  demanded,  "did  you  see 
the  men  give  Mrs.  .Johnson  a  piece  of  paper  to  read 
before  she  left?" 

"Maybe  give  piece  of  paper.    Mary  don't  know." 

It  was  utterly  no  use.     The  girl  could  tell  her 
nothing   and  her  brothei:  Henry,  who  looked  after 
the  boats  and  cut  the  wood  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
the  glorious  Indian  pursuit  of  doing  nothing,  was  even 
more  stoically  stupid. 

After  a  night  of  fitful  rest,  when  she  had  tried  to  com- 
pose her  mind  that  everything  would  turn  out  all  right, 
she  rose  with  an  ominous  presentiment.  Even  after  she 
had  had  breakfast  and  had  gone  out  for  a  short  stroll 
around  the  island,  the  glory  of  the  autumn  morning  did 
not  tend  to  dissipate  her  depression. 

As  she  was  nearing  the  cottage  door  on  her  return,  the 
white  glare  of  a  large,  bell-shaped  military  tent  struck 
on  the  clearing  of  a  hill  some  distance  south  on  the  lake- 
shore  caught  her  attention.  Soon  picturesque  figures 
appeared  about  the  tent — stalwart-look4ng  chaps  in 
scarlet  tunics,  stiff-brimmed  stetsons  and  dark  trousers 
with  wide  gold  braid  stripes.  She  instantly  recognized 
them  as  Canadian  mounted  police  and  remembered  that 
Acey  Smith  had  said  the  day  previous  that  an  outpost  of 
the  mounties  would  possibly  be  stationed  somewhere 
near  Amethyst  Island. 

The  young  policemen  were  busying  themselves  about  a 
small  camp-fire,  evidently  preparing  an  outdoor  break- 
fast, their  gay  chatter  and  outbursts  of  laughter  ringing 
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out  loudly,  strangely   clear  on   the  iimiiifl   morning   air. 
Then  from  out  of  the  woods  there  came  a  single  soft 
stroke  of  the  gong  of  Nannabijou. 


THE  KAM  CITY  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  of  which  Norman  T. 
Gildersleeve  is  the  head,  hold  a  lease  of  the  Nannabijou 
limits-  They  are  bound,  however,  to  have  a  large  mill  in  full 
operation  by  Oct.  23,  failing  which  their  lease  goes  to  the  North 
Star  Towing  and  Construction  Co.,  which  is  directed  by  a 
mysteriouK  and  powerful  financial  magnate,  J.  C.  X.  This 
company  is  under  contract  to  supply  the  Kam  City  Co.  with  the 
ratv  viaterial  which  will  enable  them  to  run  the  mill.  Louis  Ham- 
mond, an  ex-newspaperman,  meets  Gildersleeve,  who  suspects 
treachery  on  Uie  part  of  the  North  Star  Company.  He  engages 
Hammond's  services  and  instructs  him  to  secure  a  job  with  the 
North  Star  Company  and  to  learn  anything  he  can.  Hammond 
applies  to  Acey  Smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  North  Star 
Co.  at  the  limits,  tvho  gives  him  a  nominal  position  with  nothing 
to  do.  Hamtnond  discovers  that  a  Miss  Josephine  Stone  is  stay- 
ing at  a  summer  cottage  and  recognizes  her  as  a  girl  he  had 
seen  on  the  train  when  Gildersleeve  engaged  him.  Hammond 
leaves  the  limits  for  Kam  City  where  he  meets  Gildersleeve 
and  not  feeling  quite  satisfied  with  his  indefinite  position  de- 
cides to  leave  Gilder  sleeve's  employ  and  return  to  Nannabijou 
where  he  can  look  after  Josephine's  safety. 


The  figures  around  the  campfire  stood  one  moment  in 
silent  mystification;  then,  as  if  they  had  simultaneously 
made  the  discovery,  their  gaze  was  turned  on  the  figure 
of  Josephine  Stone.  One  of  the  men  foeussed  a  field-glass 
upon  her,  and  the  girl,  embarrassed  by  the  attention  she 
was  provoking,  moved  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

She  now  heartily  wished  she  had  never  come  to  Ame- 
thyst Island — that  she  had  not  pressed  on  Acey  Smith  to 
bring  about  a  meeting  with  J.  C.  X.  If  J.  C.  X.  were  a 
presentable  human  being  of  sane  and  upright  character, 
why  was  it  not  possible  for  Acey  Smith  to  induce  him  to 
come  to  meet  her,  instead  of  asking  her,  an  unprotected 
stranger,  to  journey  she  knew  not  where  to  gain  the  infor- 
mation referred  to  in  his  letter? 


JOSEPHINE  STONE  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by 
the  parting  of  the  shrubbery  down  by  the  island  shore. 
Five  tall,  powerful-looking  Indians  sprang  into  view. 

In  the  lead  was  a  ghastly  figure — the  Indian  Medicine 
Man  who  had  so  startled  her  on  the  trail  yesterday. 

A  face  more  sinister  than  his  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive.    Dark,  almost  to  the  blackness'of  an  African,  his 


features  _bespoke    evil    cunning 
and  a  sense  of  power  that  was 
made  the  more  disconcerting  by 
the  livid  red  gashes  on  the  cheek- 
bones and  by  the  brilliant  jet- 
black    eyes    around    which    the 
whites  showed  garishly.     Straight,  lank  black  hair  fell 
to  his  shoulders,  where  row  upon  row  of  glistening  white 
wolvas'  teeth  were  arrayed.    He  wore  no  head  adornment 
save  a  single  eagle's  feather    stuck  in  a  band  of 
purple  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

"Henry!"  Josephine  Stone  called  to  her  Indian 
man-of-all-work.  The  latter  and  his  sister  came 
out  of  the  house  and  took  places  by  her  side,  but 
she  could  see  they  were  quaking  with  fear. 

The  quintette  from  the  woods  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt  before  them.  For  the  moment  Josephine 
Stone  felt  reassured  on  noting  they  carried  no  arms. 
The  weird  figure  in  the  foreground  bowed  low, 
while  his  four  companions  stood  motionless  as 
carved  statues. 

"Wonderful  white  lady,"  he  addressed  her  in  low, ' 
guttural    tones    whose    enunciation    was    perfect. 
"Ogima    Bush,    the    Medicine    Man,    brings    this 
message:  It  is  the  will  of  Ogima's  master  that  the 
white  lady  go  from  here." 

In  her  trepidation  and  bewilderment,  Josephine 
Stone  could  scarcely  find  words  to  reply.  "I  do 
not  understand,"  she  faltered.  "Am  I- — ordered 
off  this  island?" 

The  Medicine  Man  bowed  again.    "It  is  the  will 
of  Ogima's  ma.ster,"  he  repeated.    "The  white  lady 
is  to  go  from  here  with  Ogima.     No  harm  will  come  to 
her." 

His  eyes  flamed  upon  Henry  and  his  sister  standing  by 
her  side,  as  he  addressed  them  sharply;  commands  in  the 
Objibway  tongue  that  were  like  flying  knife-blades. 

Like  galvanized  automatons,  Miss  Stone's  servants 
moved  away  and  marched  down  to  tbe  waterfront. 

Their  treacherous  behaviour  brought  out  the  spirit  of 
the  girl.  For  the  moment,  in  her  disgust,  she  forgot  her 
own  perilous  predicament.  "Cowards!"  she  cried  aft*r 
them,  "to  be  frightened  by  a  cheap  fakir!" 

"As  for  you,"  and  she  turned  her  flashing  eyes  upon 
the  Medicine  Man,  "go  back  and  tell  your  master  the 
white  lady  says  he  can  go-to  the  devil!" 

White  with  anger  she  swayed,  a  beautiful  figure  of 
defiance — a  fragile  white  woman,  alone,  mocking  a 
powerful  savage.  The  Medicine  Man's  head  went  up, 
his  black  eyes  gleaming  admiration — and  something  else, 
somethiHg  that  burned  into  her  very  soul  in  its  ravishing 
masterfulness.  His  lips  parted  and  from  them  came  a 
sibilant  gasp. 

Next  instant  he  stepped  forward;  a  swift,  pantherlike 
movement.    She  sprang  out  of  his  grasp  and  swift  as  light 
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sped  back  through  the  cottage  door. 
From  a  handbag  just  inside  she  snatched 
out  a  small  automatic. 

She  whirled,  pointing  the  pistol  into  his 
face.  "Now,  you  get  out  of  here,"  she 
cried,  "or  I'll — shoot  to  kill!" 

Ogima  Bush  paused.  But  instead  of 
jumping  back,  he  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height  and  calmly  folded  his  arms,  the 
faintest  traces  of  a  smile  about  his  mouth 
as  he  looked  down  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
deadly  little  gun.  "If  wonderful  white 
lady  shoot,"  he  said  calmly,  "she  see  a 
man  die." 

TN  THAT  one  moment,  for  all  his  wicked 
■•■  hideousness,  the  Indian  was  magnifi- 
cent. He  was  facing  death ,  gambling  on 
one  remote  chance  that  she  could  not  thus 
deliberately  slay  him. 

Josephine  Stone  hesitated,  her  finger 
trembling    at    the    trigger.      She    never 

exactly  knew  how  it  happened  so  quickly, 

but  in  the  winking  of  an  eye  the  red  man's 

left  hand  flew  out  and  closed  over  her 

wrist  and  fingers.     The  automatic  spat 

harmlessly  past   his  cheek   out  into  the 

open  and  was  flung  from  her  hand  to  the 

floor.    She  felt  herself  whisked  from  her 

feet  as  lightly  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

She  scratched  and  tore  at  his  face  and 

throat  impotently  as  he  leaped  through 

the  doorway  and  raced  across  the  island 

to  the  beach. 

Josephine  Stone  screamed  and  screamed 

again.    He  made  no  attempt  to  stop  her; 

his   low,    mocking   laugh    was    her    only 

answer.     But  over  his  shoulder  she  saw 

that  her  eries  had  had  the  desired  result. 

Five    mounted    policemen    standing    in 

astonishment  by  their  tent  on-  the  hill  up 

the   lakeshore  sprang  forward    and   tore 

down  toward  the  island. 

Ogima  Bush  with  his  burden  stepped 

into  the  stern  of  a  big  rowboat,  and  at  his 

command  two  of  his  husky  bucks  bent 

over  the  oars  and  made  the  craft  fairly 

shoot  across  the  intervening  gap  to  the 

mainland.     The  others  of  the  party  had 

apparently  crossed  previously. 

The    bow    of    the     boat    wa.s    barely 

beached   when   Ogima   Bush   leaped   out 

into  the  shallow  water  with  the  girl.    As  if 

by  magic  the  Indian  oarsmen  disappeared 

into    the    curtain    of    the    woods.      The 

Medicine  Man  followed,  tearing  through 
the  trees  and  dense  growth  as  swiftly  and 

skilfully  as  a  flying  moose,  at  the  .same  time  protecting 

her  se  that  scarcely  a  branch  scratched  against  her  face 

or  caught  in  her  garments. 

Far  behind  she  could  occasionally  catch  sounds  of  the 
floundering  efforts  of  the  pursuing  policemen.  Twice 
she  tried  to  cry  out  to  attract  their  attention,  but  all  her 
strength  seemed  to  have  left  her  and  it  was  all  she  could 
do  to  ward  off  a  swoon.  He  seemed  to  carry  her  with  as 
great  ease  as  he  might  a  babe,  and  she  had  to  admit  to 
herself  with  a  certain  deference  and  respect. 

The  crashings  of  the  policemen  through  the  bush  be- 
hind them  grew  fainter  and  fainter  and  finally  were  lost 
in  the  distance. 

Presently  Ogima  Bush  stepped  out  upon  a  winding 
man-wide  trail.  He  stood  listening  a  moment  then  gave 
vent  to  three  calls  hke  a  crow.  An  answering  "Caw,  caw, 
caw,"  came  from  the  right  just  ahead.  The  Medicine 
.Man  plunged  forward. 

Another  turn  brought  them  to  what  was  to  Josephine 
Stone  more  familiar  territory.  They  were  on  the  trail 
that  led  across  Solomon  Creek  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of 
Nannabijou.  She  now  discerned  that  they  had  come  by 
a  more  difficult  but  much  shorter  route  than  the  one  by 
which  she  and  Louis  Hammond  had  come  up  the  day 
previous.  At  the  approach  to  the  creek  bridge  four 
Indians  stepped  out  each  holding  a  handle  of  a  crude 
.'iedan  built  of  poles  and  cedar  boughs.  Muttering  low 
commands  in  the  Objibway  tongue,  the  Medicine  Man 
placed  Josephine  Stone  on  the  cross  seat  fashioned  be- 
tween the  two  main  poles.  The  girl  recognized  the  folly 
of  offering  further  resistance  to  her  captors;  her  only 
resource  now,  she  knew,  was  to  await  a  .strategic  moment 
for  escape.  At  a  grunt  from  Ogima  Bush  the  carriers 
plunged  forward  and  across  the  bridge  with  their  burden 
the  Medicine  Man  striding  behind  them. 

The  young  woman  experienced  a  distinct  .sense  of  re- 
lief at  being  free  from  the  encircling  arms  of  the  grisly 
Indian.  She  now  had  opportunity  of  scrutinizing  the 
four  carriers.  They  were  not  any  of  them  the  same 
Indians  as  those  who  had  accompanied  the  Medicine 
Man  to  her  cottage.  Each  of  these  men  wore  a  single 
eagle's  feather  in  his  hair,  similar  to  the  one  affected  by 
the    Medicine    Man.      The    girl    remembered    that    the 


single  feather  was  the  insignia  of  chiefship  and  that  no 
red  man  save  a  witch  doctor  or  headman  of  the  tribe 
dared  venture  into  the  zone  of  the  Cup  of  Nannabijou, 
whose  black  cliffs  frowned  menacingly  upon_^her  from 
above. 


JOSEPHINE  STONE'S  feelings  were  a  mixture  of 
^  wonder  and  apprehension  as  the  strange-looking  party 
crossed  Solomon  Creek,  toiled  up  the  trail  and  finally 
debouched  into  the  passageway  in  the  cliffs  that  led  to 
the  tunnel  she  and  Hammond  had  visited. 

In  the  interim  she  had  time  for  cool  reflection.  Rescue 
was  for  the  present  beyond  question  away  up  in  these 
wild  hills,  and  she  knew  any  attempt  on  her  part  at  escape 
would  be  equally  hopeless.  It  would  be  quite  as  futile 
to  attempt  to  gain  information  as  to  the  object  of  her 
abduction  from  her  sombre  captors. 

Both  Acey  Smith  and  Louis  Hammond  must  soon 
learn  of  her  abduction  through  the  police  who  had  wit- 
nessed it.  But  would  they  be  capable  of  reaching  her  in 
the  fastness  that  Ogima  Bush  was  having  her  taken  to? 
She  had  now  no  doubt  the  rendezvous  was  the  Cup  of 
Nannabijou,  but  the  purpose  of  her  enforced  visit  she 
could  in  no  wi.se  divine. 

Her  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  the  party  into  the  gloom  of  the  tunnel,  down  which 
they  carried  her  carefully  to  the  point  where  it  opened 
out  on  the  rocky  brink  of  the  roaring  mountain  torrent. 
The  bearers  paused  and  let  the  .sedan  down  on  the  four 
short  posts  that  served  for  legs.  Not  one  of  them  spoke 
or  committed  a  motion.  She  glanced  backward.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  blinking  eyes  of  the  men  behind 
her,  they  could  have  represented  figures  of  bronze.  Ogima 
Bush  had  disappeared. 

Her  eyes  were  momentarily  blinded  by  a  wicked  green 
flash  of  light  that  illuminated  the  pa.ssageway,  and  with 
it  came  a  deep  gong-like  alarum  from  above. 

There  was  a  vibrating,  thundering  sound,  and  with  its 
advent  the  waters  in  the  stream  channel  began  to  drop; 
dwindled  swiftly  to  a  mere  trickle  and  finally  disappeared 
entirely  except  for  the  moisture  retained  on  the  smooth- 
worn  rock  of  its  bed. 
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Ogima  Bush  had  reappeared  as  sdenlly 

as  he  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  noiv 

walked  n>i(h  a  firm  hand  on  the  side  of 

the  sedan. 

Amazement  was  still  upon  Josephine 
Stone  when  she  heard  Ogima  Bush  utter 
a  guttural  command  at  her  side.  He  had 
reappeared  as  silently  as  he  had  dropped 
out  of  sight  and  now  walked  with  a  firm 
hand  on  the  side  of  the  sedan  as  the 
bearers  carried  It  down  the  stone  steps 
to  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

They  moved  only  about  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  around  a  very  abrupt  curve,  when 
they  came  to  a  stop  opposite  another 
short  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  tunnel 
through  the  cliffs  similar  to  the  one  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  stream-bed 
below. 

Once  in  the  tunnel,  Ogima  Bush  again 
disappeared.  Josephine  Stone  heard  the 
gonglike  alarum,  the  roar  of  released 
torrents,  and  the  waters  went  sweeping 
down  the  channel  they  had  just  emerged 
from. 

Just  how  the  stream  was  diverted  from 
and  returned  to  the  portion  of  its  course 
that  formed  a  section  of  the  passageway 
up  into  the  Cup  she  was  curious  to  under- 
stand. She  fancied  that  a  dam  or  shut-off 
was  manipulated  by  someone  in  charge 
above  on  signals  sent  by  means  of  the 
gong. 

In  the  weird  novelty  of  it  all  the  girl 
almost  forgot  her  own  precarious  situa- 
tion; that  she  was  the  captive  of  a  lawless 
Indian  magician,  whose  cunning,  wicked 
face  was  an  index  of  the  unscrupulous, 
ruthless  soul  that  lay  behind  the  black 
eyes  whose  whites  showed  with  such 
savage  garishness. 

With  a  suddenness  that  made  her  eyes 
wince  they  moved  out  from  the  semi- 
gloom  of  the  tunnel  to  the  bright  sunlight 
of  the  open. 

They  were  on  the  inside  of  the  Cup  of 
Nannabijou. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

In  the  Cup 

JOSEPHINE  STONE  gasped  involun- 
•J  tarily  at  the  restful  beauty  of  the  scene 
that  lay  before  her. 

It  was  like  a  bit  of  some  fantastic 
fairyland  cached  way  up  in  the  hills,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  as  it  was  by  what  seemed  an  unbroken  and  impreg- 
nable wall  of  black  cliffs. 

To  her  left  and  occupying  almost  half  the  area  inside 
the  Cup  right  up  the  walls  nearby,  where  its  overflow 
escaped  through  a  narrow  opening,  reposed  a  mountain 
lake  like  a  silver-grey  mirror  reflecting  the  wild  cliffs  on 
the  further  side  in  absolute  clarity  of  detail.  PVom  the 
point  by  which  the  party  had  entered  the  land  rose  at  a 
gentle  grade  until  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  rock 
possibly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  Back  of  the 
cleared  area  of  green  sward  at  the  lake-front  was  a  great 
forest  of  glistening  white  birch  trees  making  a  natural 
background  for  a  landscape  picture  indescribably  perfect 
in  the  dull  gold  of  the  morning  sunlight. 

But  it  was  the  vast  green  plot  across  which  the  carriers 
were  transporting  her  on  a  winding,  gravelled  walk, 
bordered  on  either  side  with  shrubs  and  small  electric 
light  standards  such  as  are  used  in  city  parks,  that  most 
amazed  the  young  woman.  Miniature  fountains,  built 
of  amethyst-encrusted  rock,  were  set  out  here  and  there 
in  little  green  "islands"  isolated  by  means  of  linked 
circles  branching  out  at  regular  intervals  from  the  main 
gravelled  path. 

Before  them,  in  the  center  of  the  great  lawn,  stood  a 
big  rambling  building,  constructed  of  unbarked  cedar, 
with  screened  verandahs  and  odd-looking  little  towers  at 
its  corners.  Some  little  distance  from  this  chateau  was  a 
smaller  building  and  before  it  on  high,  white-painted 
poles  were  what  were  unmistakably  wireless  aerials. 
Heavy  copper  wires  carried  up  on  a  series  of  poles  from  a 
point  back  in  the  opening  of  the  cliffs  indicated  that  some- 
where in  the  cascades  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  lake 
a  hydro-electric  plant  was  located,  whence  the  current 
was  brought  for  light  and  power  to  this  strange  habita- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

Orice  Josephine  Stone  looked  back  into  the  face  of 
Ogima  Bush.  On  the  instant  she  thought  she  caught  a 
quizzical,  amused  expression  on  his  swarthy  features,  as 
though  the  Medicine  Man  were  actually  enjojnng  her 
bewilderment.  But  hi.s  features  relasped  a.s  quickly  into 
the  grim,  stoical  lines  they  habitually  held,  so  that  only 
the  wicked  eyes  alx'^'*^  *^"'  li\-i(I  roJ  iriwheij  in  hW  '•hi^i^U^ 
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seemed  in  any  way  alive  and  human. 

As  the  party  approached  the  chat- 
eau, a  plump,  middle-aged  woman 
with  a  kindly,  beaming  face  tame  out 
on  the  verandah  an<l  down  the  step? 
to  the  walk. 

It  was  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss  Stone  s 
companion. 

The  Indians  eased  down  the  .sedan, 
and,  as  Miss  Stone  stepped  out, 
quickly  carried  it  away  to  the  rear  of 
the  chateau,  Ogima  Bush  striding 
away  with  them. 

".losie!"  cried  the  elder  woman  as 
ahe  embraced  the  other.  "I  \yas 
really  beginning  to  think  something 
had  happened," 

Bewildered,  the  girl  looked  mto 
the  face  of  her  friend.  "Happened?" 
she  echoed.  "I  should  say  something 
has  happened.  I  never  dreamed  of 
meeting  you  here." 

"Why  Josie,  dear,  what's  wrong? 
Didn't  you  send  word  for  me  to  come 
yesterday  morning?" 

"I  send  word?  I  never  sent  any 
such  word;  I  didn't  know  I  was 
coming  myself!" 

"Well,  for  the  land's  sake!  They 
came  after  you  had  gone  away  with 
Mr.  Hammond  yesterday  morning 
and  told  me  you  were  moving  right 
away  back  to  a  bungalow  in  the 
mountain.    Mr.  Smith  said—" 

"Mr.  Smith,  the  superintendent? 
Was  he  there?" 

"Why,  yes,  Josie.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  that  it  would  much  facili- 
tate matters  if  I  went  first  and  saw 
that  the  Indian  help  set  the  bungalow 
in  order.  He  was  awfully  nice  about 
it,  and  they  took  me  around  the 
other  side  of  the  point  in  his  motor- 
boat.  Then  the  Indians  carried  me 
up  in  that  sedan  to  the  entrance  you 
came  through  to-day." 

"Well!"  It  was  all  Josephine 
Stone  could  say  for  her  pent-up  in- 
dignation. 

So  this  was  Acey  Smith's  work! 
She  saw  through  it  all  now.  He  had 
thought  she  would  immediately 
accept  his  suggestion  yesterday 
morning  and  come  up  to  this  place; 
so  sure  had  he  been,  that  he  had 
lured  Mrs.  Johnson  up  here  while 
she  was  out  with  Louis  Hammond. 
Then— then  when  she  had  refused 
unless  he  explained,  he  had  hired 
that  hateful,  horrible  Indian  and  his 
band  to  carry  her  oft  by  force.  When 
she  next  saw  Acey  Smith— well,  he'd 
know  a  piece  of  her  mind   about  it,  she  thought  angrily. 

But  the  elder  woman  was  proceeding:  "When  the 
afternoon  passed  and  you  didn't  come,  I  began  to  fee! 
worried,  Josie,  until  word  was  brought  up  by  one  of  the 
Indians  that  you  couldn't  come  until  this  morning.  I 
was  a  little  nervous  in  that  big  house  all  alone  except  for 
those  Indians,  but  they.seemed  ready  to  do  everything  for 
me  and  I  kept  the  electric  lights  going  all  night.  Really, 
dear,  it's  a  wonderful  place.  Like  something  you'd  read 
about  in  a  story-book— old,  old  furniture,  great  big 
rooms  and  huge  fire-places  and  wall  mirrors.  And  away 
off  in  one  wing  is  a  library  full  of  queer  books  and  back  of 
it  again  is  a  laboratory  such  as  scientists  use.  But  it's 
locked  up  and  you  can  see  through  the  glass  door  that 
there's  dust  over  everything  and  it  hasn't  been  used  for 
years." 

But  Josephine  Stone  was  too  exhausted  by  her  exciting 
morning's  experience  to  talk,  let  alone  go  about  exploring 
the  house.  Her  limbs  were  trembling  under  her  as  she 
entered  the  door.  The  reaction  of  a  sleepless  night  and 
the  events  of  the  morning  were  comrrencing  to  tell  on 
her.  So,  directly,  after  Mrs.  Johnson  had  procured  her  a 
hot  cup  of  tea,  she  went  to  the  room  in  the  western  end 
of  the  building  which  the  elder  woman  said  had  been  set 
aside  for  her.  She  flung  herself  on  the  bed  without 
troubling  to  even  take  her  shoes  off,  and  pulling  the  cover- 
let over  her  dropped  off  to  sleep  immediately. 


IT  WAS  two  hours  later — almost  eleven  o'clock — when 
she  awoke,  quite  refreshed.  There  was  a  light  tapping 
at  her  chamber  door.  She  leaped  from  the  bed,  adjusted 
her  rumpled  hair  by  the  glass  and  smoothed  out  her 
skirt.  She  opened  the  door  to  find  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the 
hall  accompanied  by  two  Indians  bearing  a  hamper. 
The  Indians,  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  direction,  carried  the 
hamper  into  the  room  and  departed. 

To  her  delight,  Miss  Stone  found  it  to  contain,  neatly 


packed,  her  wardrobe  from  the  cottage  at  Amethyst 
Island  as  well  as  her  toilet  articles  and  other  personal 
effects. 

"That  awful-looking  Indian  and  the  two  that  just  went 
out  brought  it,"  explained  Mrs.  Johnson,  which  set 
Josephine  Stone  pondering  over  the  sagacity  which  the 
wily  Ogima  Bush  must  have  employed  to  revisit  the 
Island  and  safely  spirit  away  her  belongings  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  police. 

While  she  was  dressing.  Miss  Stone  told  the  elder 
woman  as  much  as  she  thought  it  policy  to  tell  her  of  the 
events  in  connection  with  her  forcible  removal  from 
Amethyst  Island  to  the  Cup  of  Nannabijou. 

Mrs.  Johnson  listened  with  growing  amazement.  "I 
had  thought  — in  fact,  I  was  sure — that  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment between  you  and  Mr.  Smith,"  she  gasped.  "I  had  no 
idea — " 

"Oh,  it  was — in  a  way,  pre-arranged,"  hastily  replied 
the  girl,  "but  it  was  not  entirely  according  to  what  I 
planned.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  we  could  make 
our  escape — at  night,  for  instance — if  we  found  it  neces- 
sary?" 

Mrs.  Johnson  shook  her  head  emphatically.  "This 
place  is  surrounded  by  an  unscalable  wall  of  cliffs,"  she 
said.  "There  are  but  two  openings;  the  one  you  came  in 
by  where  they  turn  the  waters  of  the  lake  in  by  means 
of  some  gate  operated  by  electric  power  and  another 
tunnel  through  the  cliffs  down  to  the  edge  of  Lake 
Superior  on  the  northwestern  side." 

"Why  couldn't  we  get  out  the  latter  way?" 

"Because,  Josie,  it  is  merely  a  tunnel  going  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  big  lake  or  an  inlet  from  it.  That's  the  way 
they  get  in  their  supplies  for  this  place  from  the  boats,  but 
the  upper  end  is  closed  by  great,  heavy  double  doors 
which  are  kept  securely  locked.  They  have  some  system 
of  signals  by  which  the  Indians  here  are  notified  when  a 
boat  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel." 

"And  isn't  there  anyone  in  authority  here  besides  those 


One  of  the  men  focused  a  fieldglasi 
upon  her. 

Indians?"  insisted  Miss  Stone.  "Are 
you  sure  there  are  no  other  buildings 
in  the  Cup  besides  these?" 

"There  are  none  that  I  have  seen 
trace  of,  and  I  have  seen  no  one 
giving  orders  but  that  frightful 
Ogima  Bush.  But,"  and  Mrs.  John- 
son lowered  her  voice,  "I  have  felt 
every  hour  I  have  been  in  this  place 
that  there  is  someone  or  something 
one  never  sees  or  hears — " 

Her  words  were  cut  short  by  a 
hissing,  crackling  disturbance  that 
suddenly  broke  loose  in  the  upper  air 
outside. 

Mrs.  Johnson  reassuringly  placed 
a  hand  upon  her  companion's  arm. 
"It  is  only  the  wirele.ss,  dear,"  she 
explained.  "It  has  sputtered  away 
like  that  a  couple  of  times  since  I've 
been  here,  but  who  operates  it,  un- 
less it  is  one  of  the  Indians,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  tell  you,"  she  added  suddenly, 
"that  hideous  Indian  Medicine  Man 
seems  to  be  hanging  around  outside 
to  see  you  about  something."  She 
went  to  the  window  and  peered  out. 
"He's  gone  at  last,"  she  obseived. 
"He  had  been  waiting  around  out  on 
the  lawn  over  there  since  he  and  the 
other  two  brought  your  belongings.  I 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  message 
he  had  to  leave;  but  he  only  made  a 
noise  in  his  throat  like  the  snarl  of  a 
wild  beast  and  walked  away." 


IT  WAS  a  few  moments  later  that 
Josephine  Stone,  while  walking 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  little  lake, 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  Ogima 
Bush. 

He  bowed  low,  holding  in  an  ex- 
tended hand  a  folded  note. 

Wonderingly,  the  girl  accepted  the 
missive  addressed  to  her.  When  she 
had  opened  it  she  read  with  amaze- 
ment greater  still: — 

Dear  Miss  Stone:— This  is  prin- 
cipally to  set  at  rest  any  fears  on  your 
part  as  to  your  personal  safety.  No 
harm  can  reach  you  where  you  are, 
and  at  most  you  will  not  be  asked 
to  remain  there  for  more  than  a  few 
days. 

Believe  me,  it  was  not  part  of  my 
plan  that  you  should  have  had  to  go  through  the  disagree- 
able experience  that  befell  you  this  morning,  which,  for 
reasons  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  later,  I  was  unable  to 
prevent  without  endangering  your  interests.  Circum- 
stances promoted  by  others  over  whom  I  had  no  control 
did  that. 

If  there  is  any  detail  for  your  comfort  or  convenience 
which  may  have  been  overlooked,  please  advise  me.  The 
bearer  of  this  note,  Mr.  Ogima  Bush,  is  absolutely  trust- 
worthy so  far  as  the  affairs  of  my  friends  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Bush  will  therefore  safely  convey  any  message  you 
may  have  for  me  before  I  leave  this  afternoon  for  the  east. 
Yours  to  command,  ACEY  SMITH. 

"Xfiu  wait  here."  Josephine  Stone  addressed  the  Indian 
who  was  standing  with  eyes  averted  to  the  gravel  walk. 
"Un-n-n-n  ugh,"  he  gutturalled.  "Ogima  wait." 
She  hurried  back  to  the  chateau  and  returned  with  a 
pencil  and  some  sheets  of  paper.  Seating  herself  on  a 
little  rustic  bench,  she  three  times  started  a  reply  to  Acey 
Smith's  note,  but  each  time  failed  to  find  words  coldly 
expressive  of  her  contempt  for  the  man  who  would  know- 
ingly allow  her  to  suffer  the  indignities  she  had  met  with 
that  morning. 

Finally  she  tore  all  the  sheets  into  little  shreds  and 
flung  them  angrily  to  the  ground.  Into  the  sinister  face 
of  the  Indian  there  came  a  look  of  actual  apprehension  as 
she  arose  from  the  bench. 

"Tell  Mr.  Smith  I  have  no  answer  for  him!" 
The  Medicine  Man  pointed  to  the  torn  bits  of  paper  on 
the  walk.    "Maybe  Ogima  tell  Big  Boss  white  lady  make 
words  many  times  and  throw  away." 

Miss  Stone's  eyes  were  blazing  as  she  stamped  her 
little  foot  on  the  gravel.  "You  tell  him  what  I  told  you  to 
tell  him — nothing  more!" 

The  Medicine  Man  quailed  before  the  white  wrath  of 
the  girl,  a  ridiculous,  crestfallen  creature  for  the  moment 
in  his  savage  trappings.  "Un-n-n-n,  Ogima  tell  him 
what  white  lady  say — no  more,"  he  answered  supinely, 
with  a  hand  above   his  head   as   though    to   ward  off  an 
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expected  blow.  "Big  Boss  maybe  get  heap  mad;  tell 
poor  Ogima  he  tell  lie." 

"I  hope  he  beats  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life!" 

The  Indian  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  at  that. 

"No  hit  Ogima  Bush,"  he  declared  pompously.  "Mis- 
ter Smid  Big  Boss  of  camp;  no  boss  of  Ogima.  Un-n-n-n, 
Smid  no  boss  Ogima!" 

"Well!"  There  was  a  wealth  of  biting  sarcasm  in  the 
girl's  tones.    "Then  who  is  Ogima's  boss,  pray?" 

"Ogima's  boss  same  boss  as  Big  Boss — same  boss  as 
Mister  Smid."  The  Indian  was  looking  straight  down 
into  her  eyes.  His  wicked  black  optics  softened  in  a 
flash  that  transformed  him  and  transfixed  her  with  its 
intensity. 

He  placed  his  right  hand  over  his  left  breast  as  he  said 
in  tones  scarcely  above  a  sibilant  whisper:  "Ogima's 
boss  is  J.  C.  X." 

With  another  low  bow,  the  Medicine  Man  whirled  on  a 
shoe-packed  heel  and  strode  swiftly  away  up  the  walk  in 
the  direction  of  the  water-locked  gate  of  the  Cup  of 
Nannabijou. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  girl  heard  the  gong  in  the  cliffs 
announce  his  departure. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

"Devil    He    May    Be — But  a  Man" 

WHEN  Louis  Hammond  went  away  from  the  City 
Club  after  his  conference  with  Norman  T.  Gilder- 
sleeve  he  was  convinced  of  two  things. 

The  one  was  that  Gildersleeve  had  not  told  him  the 
entire  truth.  There  had  been  a  furtiveness  about  the  de- 
meanor of  Gildersleeve  that  irritated  Hammond;  further- 
more, there  had  been  the  acknowledged  duplicity  of 
Winch  in  passing  himself  off  as  a  United  States  consul, 
not  to  mention  Gildersleeve's  low  insinuations  as  to 
•Josephine  Stone's  connection  with  the  North  Star.  To 
Hammond's  way  of  thinking,  these  and  other  elements  of 
Gildersleeve's .  methods  did  not  "hang"  very  well. 

The  other  conviction  was  that  the  North  Star  people 
had  been  cognizant  of  Gildersleeve's  plans  from  the  very 
first.  There  was  now  no  doubt,  in  view  of  what  had 
happened,  that  Acey  Smith,  the  pulp  camp  superintend- 
ent, suspected,  or  perhaps  knew  definitely,  from  the 
night  he  landed,  that  he,  Hammond,  was  identified  with 
Gildersleeve  and  had  been  sent  out  to  the  limits  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  balking  the  North  Star's  plans. 

That  being  so,  it  meant  that  Acey  Smith  had  his  own 
hidden  objects  in  view  in  allowing  Hammond  the  free- 
dom of  the  camp. 

Anyway,  Hammond  felt  immensely  relieved  to  be  free 
of  all  responsibility  to  either  of  the  contending  companies, 
and,  having  cashed  Nor- 
m  a  n  T.  Gildersleeve's 
cheque  in  payment  for  his 
services  next  day,  he  be- 
gan planning  a  certain 
little  affair  of  his  own.- 

He  was  unable  to  get 
pa.ssage  out  to  the  limits 
until  noon,  and  the  trip 
was  made  on  a  cranky, 
wheezing  little  gasoline 
tug  manned  by  inexperi- 
enced seamen. 

The  tugmen's  strike  was 
on.  Not  only  had  all  the 
North  Star  seamen  left 
their  boats,  but  they  had 
taken  out  with  them  the 
crews  of  all  the  other  tow- 
ing and  salvaging  com- 
panies between  the  Soo 
and  the  head  of  the  lakes. 
It  was  rumored  that  the 
strike  would  next  extend 
to  the  grain  carriers  and 
the  passenger  and  freight 
boats  plying  up  and  down 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  lumberjacks'  un- 
ions, however,  had  not  yet 
called  their  sympathetic 
strike.    At  the  Nannabijou 

Limits    Hammond    found  •     i, 

things  much  the  same  as 
when  he  had  left,  except 
that  there  .seemed  to  be 
a  large  number  of  strange 
men  prowling   around  the 
camp,   who,   though  they 
wore  bush  garb,  were  pat- 
ently not  North  Star  men.     At  regular  intervals,  along 
the  waterfront  and  the  roads  leading  up  into  the  woods, 
armed  members  of  the  Canadian   Mounted  Police  were 
stationed,  obviously  for  the  protection  of  property  in  case 
violence  followed. 

The  lumberjacks  were  plainly  in  a  sullen  mood,  es- 
pecially the  foreigners,  on  whom  the  presence  of  the  uni- 


formed representatives  of  Canadian  law  and  order  pro- 
duced an  ugly  irritation.  But  under  the  iron  rule  of 
Acey  Smith,  weapons  of  any  sort,  beyond  the  axes  which 
the  men  used  in  their  work,  were  strictly  forbidden,  so 
that  an  armed  outbreak  was  out  of  the  question. 

Hammond  himself,  on  landing  and  producing  his  pass 
of  identification,  was  requested  to  step  over  to  a  little 
group  of  police,  where  his  pockets  were  lightly  tapped  to 
detect  the  possible  presence  of  concealed  weapons.  "Sorry 
to  put  you  to  this  bother,  sir,"  smiled  the  officer  in  charge. 
"Just  a  matter  of  form,  you  know.  Connected  with  the 
North  Star  Company,  I  suppose?" 

"No,"  replied  the  young  man.  "I  am  here  on  private 
business  of  my  own,  but  I  expect  to  be  in  camp  for  a 
short  time." 

The  officer  gave  him  a  sharp  look  as  though  commit- 
ting his  face  to  memory.  He  seemed  about  to  ask 
another  question,  but  instead  nodded  politely  to  signify 
the  interview  was  over. 


SANDY  MACDOUGAL  was  enjoying  his  afternoon  nod 
when  Hammond  dropped  in  at  their  bunkhouse,  but 
immediately  after  the  latter's  entry  the  cook  rolled  out  of 
the  blankets  in  his  sock-feet.  "Gripes,  didn't  I  lock  that 
door?"  he  gasped  as  he  sat  blinking  at  the  newcomer. 
"Huh,  guess  I'm  gettin'  nerves,  but  the  goings  on  here 
lately  is  enough  to  make  a  man  loco." 

"Why — what's  up  now,  Sandy?"  laughed  Hammond. 

"Place  is  alive  with  cut-throats,"  declared  the  other. 
"Fellow  has  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open  to  watch  that  one 
of  'em  don't  come  in  to  bean  him  for  his  wad." 

"Yes,  I  saw  a  lot  of  strangers  about  the  camp,"  ob- 
served Hammond.    "Who  are  they,  anyway?" 

"Gang  of  low-brow  detectives  and  strike-breakers 
brought  in  from  Winnipeg  and  Duluth  on  a  towed  barge 
early  this  morning.  They're  the  scum  of  creation,  and 
the  way  they  gave  orders  to  my  boys  when  they  came  in 
for  eats — well,  when  Acey  Smith  comes  back  he'll  have 
another  strike  on  his  hands.  My  outfit  didn't  hire  on 
here  to  be  bossed  around  by  no  second-class  bums  like 
them." 

"So  the  North  Star's  putting  up  a  bluff  of  breaking  the 
strike?" 

"North  Star  nothin'!"  derided  Sandy.  "If  it  was,  I 
wouldn't  feel  so  cussed  mean  toward  them.  This  gang's 
been  put  in  here  by  the  other  company — the  Kam  City 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  crowd — to  take  hold  of  the  camp 
work  if  the  North  Star's  pole-cutters  and  boom-tenders 
go  out  in  sympathy  with  the  tugmen.  Mooney  put  me 
wise,  and  you  bet  we  make  'em  whack  up  for  every  meal 
they  get  here  at  rates  just  the  same  as  if  they  was  stoppin' 
at  the  Royal  Aleck  in  Winnipeg." 


will  be  settled  by  the  North  Star  itself — and  it  won't  be 
settled  till  then,  not  if  they  bring  all  the  strike-breakers 
and  mounties  between  here  and  hell's  gangway  to  the 
camp." 

"So  you  think  the  North  Star  has  the  upper  hand  in 
this  deal,  Sandy?" 

Macdougal  fished  out  his  black  bottle  and  insisted  on 
Hammond  having  a  "nip"  with  him.  "If  they  ain't  got 
the  upper  hand  right  now,"  he  replied,  "they  will  have  it 
when  the  shuffle's  over.  There  ain't  any  outsider  can 
come  in  here  and  put  it  over  Acey  Smith ....  And  believe 
me,  whatever  is  his  game,  I'm  one  who  wants  to  see  the 
Big  Boss  win.    Here's  to  him!" 

The  deep  underlying  note  in  Sandy's  tones  made 
Hammond  gaze  at  him  fixedly.  "You  used  to  say, 
Sandy,  that  he  was  the  king  of  crooks,"  he  reminded. 
"You  used  to  say,  in  fact,  that  Acey  Smith  was  a  devil  in 
human  form." 

"Crook  he  may  be  and  devil  too,"  conceded  the  other. 
"But  I'm  with  him  because — "  and  Sandy  smote  a  near- 
by bench  with  his  fist,  " — because  he's  a  man!  He's  one 
of  them  kind  of  men  that  if  the  whole  world  was  jumpin' 
at  his  throat  he'd  put  his  back  again  a  rock  and  fight  it 
out  without  askin'  help  or  sob-stuff  from  any  of  'em.  And 
he'd  go  down  grinnin'  that  little  devil-grin  o'  his  and 
tellin'  them  all  to  go  to  hell  and  be  damned  to  them — 
that's  the  kind  of  a  man  the  Big  Boss  is!" 


HAMMOND  did  not  smile  at  this  unexpected  out- 
burst of  hero-worship.  The  little  Scotch-Canadian 
was  so  emotionally  intense  about  it. 

"Listen,  Hammond,"  he  was  saying.  "The  Big  Boss 
hkely  is  as  black  a  rascal  as  they  say  he  is,  and  that's  a 
whole  lot;  but  he  never  fights  the  weak  or  the  poor.  Ain't 
I  seen  what  he's  done  unbeknownst  to  most  for  unfortun- 
ates in  this  camp?  Ain't  I  been  in  the  city  when  I  seen 
him  stop  on  the  street  to  help  a  blind  bum  over  a  danger- 
ous crossin'  when  everybody  else  was  hustlin'  by  and 
lookin'  the  other  way  so  they  wouldn't  see  their  duty? 
Don't  I  know  that  in  the  hard  times  six  years  ago  it  was 
this  same  Acey  Smith  who  bought  up  a  row  of  shacks  in 
the  coal  docks  district  where  the  landlords  was  dumpin' 
whole  families  out  because  they  had  nothin'  to  pay  them 
with,  and  don't  I  know  that  none  of  them  has  ever  paid 
since  when  they  was  hard  up?  I  know  because  it  was  one 
of  my  side  jobs  to  look  after  them  houses  and  see  that  the 
taxes  was  paid. 

"Aye,  he's  a  queer,  queer  man,  is  Acey  Smith,"  con- 
cluded the  cook.  "Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  something 
is  eatin'  the  heart  out  of  him — something  burnin'  inside 
him  and  filtin'  him  up  with  hellery.  Sometimes  I  think 
he's  a  good  man  with  a  devil   in    him    that  won't   give 

him  no  rest." 


"Sorru   io    trouble   you.   Inspeclor,"    said 
Hammond,  "hut  I'd  like  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  you  privately  on  a  con- 
fidential matter." 


The  cook's  stories,  like 
others  he  had  heard  about 
Acey  Smith,  impressed 
Hammond  even  if  they 
did  increase  the  enigma 
that  hung  about  the  per- 
■  sonality  of  the  timber 
boss.  "It  is  certain  he  has 
some  fixed  method  in  all 
this  madness  of  his," 
Hammond  mused  as  much 
to  himself  as  to  his  com- 
panion. "One  object  un- 
doubtedly is  to  keep  every 
one  guessing  what  his  real 
motives  are.  He  has  to 
keep  himself  pretty  much 
a  mystery  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  his 
bosses." 

"Oh,  but  he  ain't  carry- 
in'  out  their  crooked  work 
just  for  the  money  there's 
in  it,"  spoke  up  Macdoug- 
al. "There's  something 
deeper  'n  thajt.  I've  been 
a-studyin'  the  man  too 
close  and  too  long  to  be- 
lieve that.  It's  something 
inside  the  man  himself 
that  makes  him  carry  on 
as  he  does." 

"I'll  quite  agree  with 
you  there,"  responded 
Hammond.  "You  call  it  a 
devil  while  I  would  call  it 
an  obsession  of  mind  or  a 
ruling  mania;  all  of  which 
are  pretty  much  one  and 
Hammond  whistled.    "So  that's  the  idea,  eh?"    He  had      the  same,  except  that  our  forefathers  called  it  a  devil 

to  concede  to  himself  that  Gildersleeve  must  have  acted      and  let  it  go  at  that.  If  one  could  only  get  the  key  to  that 

with  considerable  despatch.     No  doubt  he  intended  to      obsession  they'd  soon  be  able  to  clear  up  the  whole  mys- 

use  the.se  men  for  water-front  land  work  when  he  got  his      tery  of  this  camp  " 

tugs  over  from  Duluth  to  convey  the  poles  to  Kam  City.  "Aye,  Hammond,  if  you  eotild  get  the  key,"  observed 

"Oh,  they  ain't  goin'  to  come  very  much,  at  that,"  in-      the  cook,  "but  Acey  Smith  is  canny  enough  to  keep  that 

sisted  Macdougal.    "Any  old  time  this  .strike  is  settled  it  Continved  on  foge  1,9 
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The  Lost  Leader 

The  Story  of  Michael  Collins,  the  Hero  of  the  Irish  People. 
How  He  Finally  Broke  With  De  Valera. 

NEWTON  C.  PARKE 


IN  THE  Baltimore  Sun  Mr.  Parke 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Michael  Collins  who  was  lately  killed 
from  ambush  by  rebel  Irish  troops. 

"Born  of  humble  parents  in  County 
Kerry,  Michael  Collins,  received  only  an 
elementary  education  before  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  schooling  and  go  to 
work.  For  a  time  he  was  a  'sorter'  in  the 
General  Post-office  in  London,  but  was 
later  transferred  back  to  Ireland.  It  was 
related  during  the  Sinn  Fein  campaign 
that  much  of  the  secret  information  he  re- 
ceived, as  head  of  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment of  the  'Irish  Repubhean  Army,' 
came  to  him  from  friends  he  had  made  in 
every  post-office  in  Ireland,  so  that  it  was 
in  this  way  that  he  eluded  British  agents 
for  many  months. 

"Mr.  Collins  first  appeared  in  the 
ranks  of  rebels  against  British  rule  dur- 
ing the  Young  Ireland  movement  in 
Dublin,  in  1914.  He  joined  otlier  demon- 
strators in  refusing  to  fight  'Britain's  war,' 
and  urged  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
induce  young  Irishmen  to  enlist  under 
the  British  flag.  Only  recently  he  justi- 
fied that  action  in  a  newspaper  article, 
insisting  that  he  was  not  'pro-German,' 
but  only  anti-British. 

"Mr.  Collins  fought  and  was  captured 
in  the  quickly  suppressed  Easter-week 
rebellion  against  the  British  in  Dublin, 
in  1916.  He  had  not  been  conspicuous 
as  a  leader  up  to  that  time  and  shortly 
afterward  was  released,  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  the  British  Government  a  few 
years  later. 

"Early  in  the  intensive  Sinn  Fein  cam- 
paign against  British  military  domination 
that  followed  so  soon  after  the  World  War 
came  stories  of  a  mysterious  leader  who 
was  directing  the  successful  activities  of 
the  Irish  Republicans.  Later  this  leader 
was  identified  as  'Mickey'  Collins,  and 
tales  of  his  extraordinary  feats  began  to 
fill  official  reports  and  columns  in  the 
European  and  American  press. 

"Nothing  was  too  bold  for  the  phantom 
chief  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Army.  With  hun- 
dreds of  British  agents  on  his  trail,  he 
once  drove  to  within  100  yards  of  the 
Dublin  prison  and  engineered  the  escape 
of  Francis  Teeling,  one  of  his  comrades, 
on  the  eve  of  Teeling's  execution.  He 
used  many  disguises  and  his  narrow  es- 
capes were  legion. 

"It  was  only  after  a  truce  in  the  Irish 
warfare  was  actually  agreed  upon  that 
Collins  appeared  in  public  and  the  world 
began  to  learn  something  of  the  qualities 
of  his  leadership.  Correspondents  in- 
vited to  meet  him  found  a  six-foot,  youth- 
ful-looking man  of  broad  shoulders,  with 
a  shock  of  black  hair  and  a  pair  of  twink- 
ling eyes,  who  rocked  with  mirth  as  he 
told  of  some  of  his  adventures.  A  restless, 
driving  figure,  with  a  countenance  not 
easily  forgotten,  he  fulfilled  all  the  tradi- 
tions that  have  grown  up  about  him. 

"Mr.  Collins  went  to  London  after  the 
truce  with  the  British  Government.  His 
meeting  with  Premier  Ll»yd  George  in  the 
Downing  Street  residence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  an  historic  event.  He 
came  away  from  the  negotiations  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  support 


the  peace  program  there  agreed  upon, 
and  it  was  upon  this  issue  that  he  broke 
squarely  with  De  Valera  and  the  ardent 
Republicans,  who  demanded  nothingshort 
of  complete  independence. 

"In  the  stormy  Dail  Eireann  sessions 
that  followed  the  return  of  the  delegation 
to  Dublin  Mr.  Collins  stood  by  Arthur 
Griffith  in  espousing  the  treaty  of  peace. 
He  had  many  a  bitter  tilt  with  De  Valera, 
formerly  his  comrade-in-arms,  and  with 
many  other  old  associates  who  had  been 
in  hiding  with  him  during  the  Sinn  Fein 
warfare. 

"The  breach  widened  after  Michael 
Collins  became  head  of  the  Provisional 


Government  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  new  Irish  Constitution.  Irish 
laborites  tried  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing to  arrive  at  some  basis  of  peace 
between  the  warring  factions.  De  Valera 
renewed  his  demand  for  an  independent 
Ireland,  and,  beaten  in  the  recent  elections 
for  the  new  Dail,  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  the  dissentient  elements  in  the 
Army. 

"Mr.  Collins  first  drove  the  main  body 
of  the  rebels  from  the  Four  Courts  and 
other  Dublin  strongholds.  He  directed 
the  operations  that  cleared  the  insurg- 
ents out  of  every  other  important  center, 
including  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Tipperary,  and  Dundalk.  Only  guerrilla 
bands  remain  in  the  field,  and  the  Free 
State  leader  indicated  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  was  about  to  launch  a  proclamation  in- 
viting these  to  surrender  and  lay  down 
their  arms  or  lay  themselves  liable  to  the 
punishment    meted  out  to  ordinary  gun- 


Austria  at  Her  Last  Gasp 

Unless  Financial  Help  Speedily  Given  Complete  Demoralization 
Followed  by  Bloodshed  May  Ensue 

SIR  WILLIAM  GOOD,  K.  B.  E. 
(Lately  Chairman  of  Austrian  Section  of  Reparations  Commission) 


TN  THE  Times  Sir  William  Good  makes 
A  a  last  hour  appeal  to  the  "common- 
sense,  the  political  sense,  and  the  self- 
mterest  of  the  Allied  Powers"  to  save 
Austria  from  dissolution  which  might 
result  in  a  recrudescence  of  war. 

"If  the  fall  of  the  krone  which  followed 
the  Allied  answer  to  taken  into  account," 
says  Sir  William,  "it  will  be  found  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  Austria  has  increased 
during  the  last  month  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  living  increased  in  England  during 
the  whole  four  years  of  war.  The  present 
Austrian  krone  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
times  less  in  exchange  value  than  the  pre- 
war krone.    In  other  words,  by  the  havoc 


of  devaluation,  the  holder  of  a  million 
gold  kronen  in  Austrian  Government  Six 
per  Cents.,  or  other  fixed  interest  krone 
security,  who  formerly  received  a  yearly 
income  equivalent  to  about  $12,500,  to-day 
receives  a  doubtful  85  cents  per  annum. 

"Another  sequel,  apart  from  the  added 
decline  in  the  exchange,  to  the  Allies 
answer  is — so  I  gather  from  the  dispatches 
of  the  well-informed  Vienna  Correspond- 
ent of  The  Times — that  the  Austrian 
Chancellor  is  now  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Prague,  Berlin,  and  Rome  in  the  hope  of 
selling  Austria  to  the  best  bidder.  That 
may  be  an  undiplomatic  expression,  but 
it  would  appear  to  be  an  unpleasant  truth. 
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Can  anyone  wonder  or  can  anyone  cavil? 

"Not  one  of  the  six  States  adjoining 
Austria  can  fail  to  be  affected  if  Austria's 
political  independence  be  bartered.  In 
certain  contingencies,  not,  unfortunately, 
improbable,  there  would  be  armed  pro- 
test. What  that  would  mean  to  sick 
Europe  needs  no  elaboration.  The  Temps, 
in  an  able  article  on  Austria,  said  on  Sun- 
day last: — 

"  'The  war  has  left  the  Continental 
nations  in  a  state  in  which,  truly,  they 
need  no  new  shock.  Those  who  think  to 
take  the  initiative  in  changing  the  map 
of  Europe  and  tho.se  who  furnish  the  pre- 
text for  the  change  will  saddle  themselves 
with  a  heavy  responsibility.  Perhaps  they 
will  unloose  an  avalanche  which  will  crush 
their  own  houses.' 

"The  makers  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace— 
though,  apparently,  they  never  paused  to 
consider  whether  under  the  Treaty  Aus- 
tria was  economically  possible — builded 
politically  probably  better  than  they 
knew  when  they  created  the  little  'buffer' 
State  of  Austria,  which  keeps  Germany 
from  Czecho-Slovakia's  flank  and  from 
the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Italy.  But 
the  map  of  Europe,  as  drawn  by  the  mak- 
ers of  the  Treaty,  wil'  certainly  be  chang- 
ed, and  probably  not  without  bloodshed, 
unless  the  Powers  mostly  concerned  are 
prepared  to  provide  for  the  State  they 
created  in  Paris  in  1919  both  the  chance 
and  the  means  to  prove  her  capacity  for 
economic  existence.  My  own  view,  which 
is  shared  by  the  best  financial  and  econ- 
omic experts  who  have  actually  visited 
the  country,  is  that  Austria  is  capable  of 
self-support,  but  only  if  carried  over  a 
period  of  reconstruction. 

"Unlike  the  German  problem,  which 
involves  huge  sums,  the  Austrian  prob- 
lem is  financially  of  small  dimension — 
ridiculously  small  compared  with  its  in- 
direct political  importance.  The  Austrian 
Government  asked  in  London  for  credits 
to  the  extent  of  only  $15,000,000.  This 
could  be  provided  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  penny  on  the  part  of  the 
British  or  other  Allied  Governments.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  each  of  the  Govern- 
ments vitally  interested  to  guarantee  in- 
dividually a  share  of  the  loan.  The  guar- 
antee would  not  necessarily  add  one  penny 
to  the  burden  of  the  British  taxpayer.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  save  him  the  cost 
of  another  war  or  of  greatly  increased  un- 
employment, or  both. 

"There  is  in  Austria,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced—and I  know  by  living  with  the 
people — the  possibility  of  a  national 
spirit.  I  admit  that,  after  weary  and 
ev«r-saddening  struggle  along  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  there  is,  among  the  older  people 
and  upper  classes,  a  feeling  of  helpless 
despair  and  of  apathy  as  to  their  own 
nationality— the  faithful  echo  of  the  last 
London  Conference.  But  give  Austria 
some  hope  of  systematic  and  sustained 
support,  and  the  resilience  of  a  tempera- 
mental people  will  quickly  reassert  itself. 

"With  the  younger  and  poorer  Aus- 
trians  there  is  immediate  and  growing 
response  to  the  appeal  of  nationality.  The 
nation  has  been  bitterly  purged  of  pride 
of  empire  and  desire  for  territorial  ag- 
grandisement. Austrian  nationality,  even 
as  restricted  and  confined  by  the  Treaty. 
requires  only  slight  encouragement  to  be 
so  developed  as  to  become  an  element  of 
peace,  order,  art,  and  industry  in  Middle 
Europe.  Unless  something  is  done  quick- 
ly, it  will  be  extinguished  or  become  the 
plaything  of  those  who  make  wars  with- 
out counting  the  cost." 
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That  "Message  to  Garcia" 

The  Man  Who  Delivered  it  is  Honored  Twenty-Four  Years 

Later. 


COLONEL  ROWAN 

(The  Man  Himself) 


ELBERT  HUBBARD  in  1899  wrote  a 
short  editorial  in  the  Philistine  about 
"a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan."  This 
has  since  been  reproduced  in  most  civil- 
ized languages  and  over  forty  million 
copies  of  the  story  have  been  circulated. 

Here  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  Colonel 
himself,  according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle: — 

"On  April  8,  1898,  I  was  on  duty  in  the 
office  of  Military  Information,  A.  G.  O., 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
At  noon  of  that  day.  Major  Wagner,  in 
charge  of  the  office,  informed  me  that  at  a 
conference  between  President  McKinley 
and  Secretary  of  War  Alger  it  had  been 
decided  to  send  an  officer  to  Eastern 
Cuba  (Oriente),  in  case  of  war,  to  ascer- 
tain the  military  conditions  existing  in 
that  region,  which  was  likely  to  become 
the  theater  of  war,  and  that  I  had  been 
selected  for  the  job. 

"Major  Wagner's  instructions  to  me 
were  delivered  orally  and  were,  in  brief, 
to  proceed  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  by  the 
first  available  transporation,  and  there 
make  arrangements  to  get  into  Cuba 
upon  receipt  of  a  cipher  cablegram  to  that 
effect.  Once  in  Cuba  I  was  to  bring  the 
mihtary  data  up  to  date  and  conduct  my- 
self in  accordance  with  my  surroundings. 
I  was  authorized  to  attach  myself  to  any 
body  of  the  Insurgents  operating  in  the 
field  if  the  Cuban  commander  might  so 
elect.  I  was  to  carry  no  papers  other 
than  such  as  might  serve  to  identify  me 
with  the  American  Consul-General  at 
Kingston,  and  through  him  with  the 
Cuban  Junta." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  arrival  in  King- 


ston and  then  the  real  beginning   of  the 
story  as  related  by  Hubbard  follows: — 

"April  23,  I  received  the  cipher  cable 
dispatch:  'Join  Garcia  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"At  10  A.  M.,  dressed  as  an  English 
hunter,  I  left  Kingston  and  crossed  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  reaching  Saint  Ann's 
Bay  .about  1  A.  M.  Here  I  boarded  a  small 
sailboat,  and  by  daylight  I  had  passed 
beyond  the  neutral  waters  of  Jamaica 
and  had  entered  the  Caribbean.  By 
nightfall  (April  23,  1898)  our  small  craft 
(manned  by  three  Cuban  sailors,  one 
orderly,  assistants  and  myself,  and  carry- 
ing some  antiquated  small  arms  of  var- 
ious types  intended  for  the  Cubans)  was 
approaching  the  territorial  waters  of 
Cuba,  habitually  guarded  at  that  period, 
by  the  enemy  (Spanish)  lanche  patrol. 
We  kept  well  off  until  dark,  and  then, 
under  full  sail,  made  the  best  of  our  way  ■ 
to  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore,  coming 
to  about  11  P.  M.  in  a  small  inlet  about 
fifty  yards  out. 

"The  next  morning  I  proceeded  through 
the  fore  t.  About  noon.  May  1,  1898, 
after  having  crossed  the  Sierra  Maestra 
range  of  mountains,  I  reached  Bayamo, 
the  Insurgent  headquarters." 

Then  he  delivered  his  message,  the 
Chronicle  goes  on  to  say,  which  was  main- 
ly to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
had  declared  war  on  Spain  and  was  pre- 
paring to  carry  the  war  into  Cuba. 

And  now  after  twenty-four  years  comes 
the  sequel.  A  few  days  ago,  the  War  De- 
partment awarded  a  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross  to  the  man  who  delivered  the 
message. 


Pestered  By  a  "Poltergeist" 

Startling  Experiences  of  An  English  Couple  in  Italy. 


NIGEL  KERR 


FOLLOWERS  of  Conan  Doyle  will  be 
interested  in  Mr.  Kerr's  experiences  of 
an  unruly  spirit  or  "poltergeist",  as  re- 
lated in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  a  religious 
quarterly.  The  editor,  an  eminent  Brit- 
ish scholar,  in  publishing  the  story  states 
that  he  has  investigated  the  circumstances 
and,  whatever  the  explanation,  has  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
narrative. 

Mr.  Kerr  while  waiting  for  a  house  of 
his  own,  temporarily  occupied  a  villa  in 
an  Italian  lake  town  which  had  for  many 
years  been  occupied  by  two  elderly  ladies, 
one  of  whom  had  lately  died.  Relating 
his  and  his  wife's  experiences  in  their  new 
temporary  home  he  says:— 

"The  first  evening  we  were  sufficiently 
tired  to  look  forward  to  comfortable  beds 
md  fragrant  linen  sheets. 

"Though  tired,  I  was  not  very  sleepy 
;ind  vainly  awaited  the  pleasing  moment, 
!;nown  to  those  who  are  addicted  to  read- 
I  ng  in  bed,  when  the  lines  become  confused 
and  the  meaning  of  the  last  paragraph 
seems  to  be  of  extra  importance.  Although 
sleep  would  not  come,  I  was  lazily  com- 
fortable and  the  book  was  fairly  interest- 
ng.    I  turned  luxuriously  in  my  bed,  and 
hen  1  heard  light  but  distinct  footsteps 
n  the  stone  stairs  leading  from  the  hall. 
!"he  stair-carpets  had  been  removed,  and 
I  could  hear  the  footsteps  very  plainly.    I 
.vondered — somewhat    lazily    at     first — 
who  it  could  be.     My  wife  had  retired  to 
her  room;  the  footsteps  were  not  hers,  for 
he  has  a  rather  heavy  step  and  quite  un- 
'ke  those  to  which  I  listened. 

"At  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  footsteps 
hesitated,  and,  as  if  someone  were  walking 
in  the  dark,  I  heard  hands  feeling  over  the 
panels  of  the  door  of  my  room.  Then  by 
the  bright  light  which  was  flooding  my 
bedroom  I  heard  and  saw  the  handle  (not 
a  knob  as  is  used  in  England,  but  a  white- 
metal  handle,  some  four  or  five  inches 
long)  of  the  door  move  upward.  A 
thought,  almost  of  annoyance,  pa.ssed 
through  my  mind  that  it  was  a  silly  and 
futile  proceeding  to  move  the  handle  up- 
ward, as  the  door  could  only  be  opened  by 
pressing  the  handle  down.  Again  I  heard 
a  hand  or  hands  passed  over  the  door, 
and  for  the  second  time  I  heard  and  saw 


the  movement  of  the  handle.  I  quietly 
got  out  of  bed  and  suddenly  threw  the 
door  open.  The  strong  light  from  my 
room  lit  up  the  landing,  but  I  could  see 
no  one.  I  then  returned  to  my  bed  and 
book. 

"All  was  quiet  for  a  time,  and  then  I 
heard  the  footsteps  again;  this  time  they 
were  descending  the  wooden  stairs  which 
led  from  the  floor  above;  they  reached 
the  landing  and  passed  across  it  to  the 
morning-room,  where  I  distinctly  heard 
someone  moving  about.  I  remember 
noticing  that  there  was  no  noise  of  the 
morning-room  door  having  been  opened. 

"I  said  nothing  to  my  wife  about  what  I 
had  heard.  Every  evening,  every  day  and 
night  I  heard  footsteps  somewhere  in  the 
house,  except  when  I  was  on  the  top  floor 
or  in  the  basement.  In  the  daytime  they 
struck  me  as  being  more  distinct.  I  would 
hear  them  when  I  sat  reading;  they  would 
go  in  front  of  me,  and,  less  often,  follow 
me  when  I  went  up  or  down  the  stairs. 
When  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  I 
would  hear  someone  moving  about  the 
morning-room  immediately  overhead,  and 
several  times  chairs,  and  so  forth,  were  un- 
mistakably shifted  in  the  room  above. 

"It  was  evident  that  my  wife  also 
heard  the  noises  which  disturbed  me.  Now 
and  again  a  pause  in  her  conversation,  a 
listening  attitude,  and  a  puzzled  look  had 
made  me  feel  sure  that  she  also  heard  what 
I  did,  and  now  I  was  convinced.  I  still, 
however,  kept  my  own  counsel.  She 
would  sometimes  ask  me,  'Did  you  hear 
that?'  but  my  invariable  answer  wa.s  'No.' 
On  one  occasion,  at  our  evening  meal,  she 
asked  me  to  go  into  the  hall  and  see  what 
was  tapping  or  knocking.  I  had  heard 
this  noise  for  some  little  time,  but  had 
taken  no  notice  of  it.  I  went  out  and 
found  that  the  tapping  came  from  the 
door  (which  was  ajar)  at  the  top  of 
the  basement  steps.  On  approaching  the 
door  it  was  rather  disconcertingly  pulled 
to;  I  promptly  locked  it  and  returned  to 
the  dining-room.  After  that  the  tappings 
were  heard  faintly  at  intervals  during  the 
evening. 

"Some  days  later  I  had  gone  out  one 
afternoon,  leaving  my  wife  alone  in  the 
house.     During  my  absence  two  French 


ladies  called,  in  order  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation about  the  house,  which  they 
thought  of  taking  after  our  departure. 

"The  three  ladies  talked  for  some  time 
and,  at  one  point  of  the  conversation, 
when  one  of  the  French  ladies  was  speak- 
ing, my  wife  heard  someone  at  the  front 
door;  the  inner  glass  door  was  opened 
and  leisurely  closed,  and  footsteps  were 
heard  in  the  hall. 

"The  French  lady  who  had  been  speak- 
mg  asked:  'You  have,  then,  someone 
staying  in  the  house?'  My  wife  answered, 
'No,'  and  explained  that  her  husband 
must  have  come  home,  having  let  himself 
in  with  his  latchkey.  She  then  went  into 
the  hall  and  called  me  once  or  twice.  Re- 
ceiving no  answer,  she  concluded  that  I 
was  not  anxious  to  join  the  party.  The 
visitors  then  left. 

"My  wife,  never  doubting  for  a  mom- 
ent that  I  was  in  the  house,  hurried  up- 
stairs, calling  me  as  she  went.  She  found 
me  in  none  of  the  rooms,  and  thinking  that 
I,  in  an  unwonted  fit  of  playfulness,  was 
hiding  from  her,  searched  for  me  thor- 
oughly. She  found  no  one.  Fear  then 
came  upon  her;  she  fled  downstairs  and 
locked  herself  in  the  kitchen  from  which 
she  was  released  by  my  arrival  about  an 
hour  later. 

"She  met  me  in  the  hall  and  rather 
excitedly  told  me  that  there  was  someone 
in  the  house,  begging  me  to  search  im- 
mediately for  the  intruder.  I  at  once 
assented.  I  locked  all  the  doors  on  the 
ground  floor,  putting  the  keys  in  my 
pocket,  and,  arming  myself  with  a  for- 
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midable  alpenstock  and  lighting  a  lantern 
in  case  of  the  electric  light  being  suddenly 
turned  off,  I  searched  the  two  upper  floors 
in  a  very  drastic  and  complete  manner. 
I  then  examined  the  ground  floor  and 
basement  in  an  equally  thorough  fashion. 
Vastly  to  my  wife's  disappointment,  and 
to  some  extent  (for  I  had  had  but  little 
hope  of  success)  to  my  own,  our  quest 
proved  fruitless. 

"I  said  nothing  to  my  wife  until  we  had 
settled  down  the  next  day  in  our  new 
house.  I  questioned  her  and  told  her  all 
my  own  troubles  in  Villa  Wisteria. 

"As  we  compared  notes,  my  wife  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  had  also  suffered 
from  the  attentions  of  the  poltergeist, 
and  had  suffered  at  the  same  moment  as 
herself  on  so  many  occasions.  We  were 
rather  impressed  by  our  experiences,  and 
very  thankful  to  find  ourselves  safely 
away  from  the  hated  footsteps  and  other 
worrying  noises. 

"As  for  Villa  Wisteria,  I  visited  it  again 
a  couple  of  days  or  so  after  we  had  left 
it,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  had  left 
nothing  behind.  The  rooms  were  bare 
and  empty,  and,  as  I  explored  them  from 
top  to  basement,  I  listened  everywhere 
intently,  but  heard  nothing.  The  house 
lay  empty  for  a  considerable  time,  bu>. 
was  eventually  taken  by  two  spositi 
(young,  newly  married  people),  who,  so 
far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  disturbed  by 
any  unwelcome  visitors.  This  I  can  be- 
lieve, for  they  are  doubtless  fulfilling  the 
destiny  of  all  sposini,  and  are  'living 
happily  ever  afterward.'  " 


Mohammedanism  Increasing 

The  Last  Decade  Shows  an  Increase  and  a  New  World  of 
Islam  Results  Frcmi  the  Great  War 

LOTHROP  STODDARD 


THE  RISING  power  of  Mohammed- 
anism is  the  subject  of  a  book  which 
Mr.  Stoddard  has  written  and  which  is 
attracting  international  attention.  The 
riots  in  India  and  Egypt,  guerilla  war- 
fare in  Northern  Africa,  and  outbreaks 
in  Syria  are  all  being  traced  to  Moham- 
medan influence.  The  entire  world  of 
Islam  today,  he  says,  is  in  profound 
ferment.  From  Morocco  to  China, 
and  from  Turkestan  to  the  Congo,  the 
250,000,000  followers  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed  are  stirring  to  new  ide«s, 
new  impulses,  new  aspirations.  A  gi- 
gantic transformation  is  taking  place, 
whose  results  must  affect  all  mankind. 
He  speaks  of  a  possible  crisis  which  with- 
in ten  years  will  bring  war  between  Chris- 
tian Europe  and  Moslem  nations.  His 
writings  are  quoted  by  President  Hard- 
ing and  by  Lord  Northcliffe.  The  latter 
after  a  trip  round  the  world  avers  that 
Islam  is  a  core  of  unrest  in  three  of  the 
five  trouble  centres  of  the  world — Japan, 
China,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine. 

"Mohammedanism,"  says  a  writer  in 
Current  Opinion  discussing  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's book,  "is  younger  by  600  years 
than  any  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.  Its  dawn  was  bright,  and  it 
flowered  in  a  Saracenic  civilization  in 
which  the  ancient  cultures  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Persia  were  revitalized  by 
Arab  vigor.  This  period  gave  way  to 
one  in  which  the  Turk  introduced 
a  hard,  narrow,  ferocious  spirit  into  the 
center  of  Islam,  and  was  followed  by  a 
Reformation  which  Mr.  Stoddard  likens 
to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Ab- 
del-Wahabwas  the  Martin  Luther  of  this 
Reformation.  His  movement  was  crush- 
ed, but  his  spirit  lived  on  and  helped  to 
nspire  the  Bab  movement  in  Persia  and 
ihat  veiled  but  very  powerful  Senussi 
tfraternity  in  the  North  of  Africa  which 
has  been  called  the  spiritual  heart  of 
Islam   to-day. 

"The  nfw  Islam — in  India,  Egypt, 
Persia,  the  former  Ottoman  Empire — 
is  a  strangely  contradictory  faith.  It 
mingles  autocracy  with  democracy,  and 
oscillates  I  etween  proposals  to  restore 
the  ancient  faith  and  to  incorporate  the 
latest  results  of  Occidental  civilization. 
It  is  still,  however,  a  missionary  religion, 
and  it  fully  appreciates  the  post-office, 
the  railroad  and  other  modern  methods  of 
rapidly  interchanging  ideas.  It  is  also, 
to  an  extent  which  the  average  Christian 
hardly  appreciater,  unified.  A  Moslem 
can  feel  himself  a  'national'  citizen  of 
any  Islamic  country,  and  cherishes  a 
fraternal  feeling  for  all  who  share  his 
faith. 


"The  victors  in  the  Great  War  who 
imagined  that  they  were  solving  the 
Moslem  problem  by  driving  the  Turk 
out  of  Europe  were  only  aggravating 
that  problem,  as  Mr.  Stoddard  sees  it. 
They  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
unity  of  Mohammedans.  As  a  result, 
the  Moslem  world  was  rewelded  and 
.revitalized  as  it  had  not  been  in  centuries, 
and  the  ears  of  every  Mohammedan 
were  opened  to  propaganda  for  the  free- 
ing of  every  Moslem  country  now  in 
tutelage  or  bondage  to  a  European  power. 

"Bolshevism  was  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,  and  Lenin's 
emissaries  were  soon  working  among  the 
Mohammedans.  There  were  startling 
developments  and  many  converts  made 
in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  Afghanistan 
and  the  farther  Orient.  It  almost  seem- 
ed, Mr.  Stoddard  says,  as  if  the  reckless 
shortsightedness  of  Entente  poHcy  was 
driving  into  Lenin's  arms  multitudes 
who,  under  other  conditions,  would  have 
avoided    him. 

"For  most  Mohammedans  are  na- 
tionalists, not  internationalists;  are  re- 
ligious, not  irreligious;  believe  in  pri- 
vate property,  and  look  to  the  Sultan  as  to 
a  Pope.  When  the  noted  Bolshevik 
leader  Zinoviev  spoke  before  the  'Con- 
gress of  Eastern  Peoples'  called  by  the 
Soviet  Governmental  Baku  in  the  autumn 
of  1920,  he  endeavored  to  eradicate  the 
religious  beliefs  and  national  loyalties 
of  his  hearers  by  preaching  the  class- 
war. 

"Bolshevism  was  a  nine-days'  won- 
der to  the  Mohammedan  world,  but  as 
yet  no  real  merging  of  the  two  has  taken 
place.  There  is  still  time,  Mr.  Stoddard 
says,  to  forestall  both  a  Bolshevist  peril 
and  the  possibility  of  a  war  between  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  nations.     He  goes  on: 

"  'I  predict  increasing  ferment  and 
unrest  throughout  all  Islam;  a  continued 
awakening  to  self-consciousness;  an  in- 
creasing dislike  for  Western  domina- 
tion.       

"  'The  result  must  inevitably  be  the 
diminution  of  white  control  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

"  'The  vital  question  is  whether  shak- 
ing off  white  control  will  come  with 
or  without  a  cataclysm.  The  cataclysm 
may  come.  It  will  come  if  England 
and  France  pursue  a  short-'-ighted  policy 
and  by  repressive  measures  drive  lib- 
eral Mohammedans  into  the  ranks  of  the 
extremists.  1 

"  'I  hope  to  see  the  cataclysm  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  gradual 
diminution  of  white  control."  " 
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The  Problem 
of  Fatigue 

Its  Relation  to  Industry  Both 

In  Its  Effects  on  Men 

and  Metals. 

G.  CLARKE  NUTTALL 

IT  IS  NOW  generally  admitted  that  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tion known  as  fatigue  underlies  all  scien- 
tific management  in  the  industrial  world. 
In  writing  on  the  subject  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  Mr.  Nuttall  tells  of  an 
interesting  experiment  with  regard  to  a 
factory  where  girls  were  employed  in 
folding     handkerchiefs:  - 

"Normally  each  girl  sat  at  an  ordinary 
low  table  all  day,  folding;  the  only  break 
in  her  occupation  was  when  she  went  to 
take  back  the  folded  handkerchiefs  and 
obtain    fresh    supplies    of  unfolded  ones. 
Of   course  there  was  the  usual  midday 
break      for     dinner.      The     experiment 
l)egan  with  close  attention  to  all  possible 
causes  of  unnecessary  fatigue,  and  these 
were  carefully  dealt  with;  thus  the  table 
was  adjusted  exactly  to  the  best  height  for 
work;  the  worker  was  also  supplied  with  a 
chair  of  the  most  suitable  type,  comfort- 
able and  fitted  to  her  size;  further,  the 
best  possible  arrangement  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs, both  folded  and  unfolded,  was 
planned.     Thus     all     conditions     which 
might  produce  unnecessary  fatigue  were 
removed.     Then   the   investigation    con- 
tinued along  the  lines  of  the  balancing  of" 
work  and  rest,  and  after  much  experiment 
the    following    routine    was    evolved    as 
giving  the  best  results.     Each  hour  was 
divided  into  ten  periods  of  six  minutes 
each.     For  the  first  four  of  these  (that 
is  for  twenty-four  minutes)  a  girl  worked 
sitting  for  five  minutes  and  then  rested 
one  minute,  sitting,  so  as  to  lose  no  time 
in  beginning  work  again.     For  the  next 
two  periods  (that  is  for  twelve  minutes  i 
she    folded    standing    for    five    minutes, 
and  rested  one,  standing.     For  the  next 
three  periods  (that  is  for  eighteen  min- 
utes) she  still  worked  five  minutes  and 
rested  one,  but  she  did  both  either    sit- 
ting or  standing  as  she  felt  inclined.    For 
the  last  period  of  six  minutes  she  amused 
herself  as  she  pleased,  walking  about,  etc. 
This    gave    her    really    seven    minutes' 
rest,   as  it  succeeded   the   one   minute's 
rest    of    the    penultimate    period.     This 
routine  continued  for  every  hour  of  the 
day  except  for  the  hour  before  the  dinner 
hour  and  the  hour  before  closing,  when  the 
last  period  was  spent  in  work  instead  of 
rest,  as  there  was  the  long  rest  to  follow. 
The    net   result   was   that   the   worker's 
output  was  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  the  best  possible   output  obtained 
under  the  old  conditions,  and  the  worker 
ended   her   day  with  more  interest   and 
certainly  less  fatigue.     Clearly  the  result 
justifies  the  trouble  taken. 

"The  study  of  fatigue  not  only  im- 
plies the  attempt  to  eliminate  fatigue,  it 
also  includes  a  study  of  its  causes.  The 
usually  accepted  explanation  is  that 
fatigue  is  a  species  of  poisoning  caused  by 
the  formation  in  the  organism  of  certain 
waste  products,  such  as  lactic  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide.  With  increasing  fati- 
gue these  poison  products  accumulate  in 
the  sy.stem  until  the  limit  is  reached  and 
the  activity  of  the  organism,  or  the  fati- 
gued part  of  it,  is  arrested. 

"It  was  Lord  Kelvin  who  first  pointed 
out  in  metajg  the  peculiar  property  which 
he  called  'Elastic  Fatigue.'  He  found 
that  if  he  vibrated  a  particular  wire  time 
after  time,  the  vibrations,  considerable  at 
first,  grew  less  and  less  with  successive 
stimulations,  though  the  latter  were  all 
equal  in  amount.  In  fact,  the  wire  seem- 
ed to  grow  tired  with  its  efforts  just  as  a 
man  would,  until  at  length  it  only  re- 
sponded feebly  and  with  apparent  diffi- 
culty. If,  however,  it  was  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  sufficient  time  it  seemed  to  re- 
cover, and  would  again  vibrate  normally 
if  stimulated,  but  again  it  became  'tired' 
if  stimulations  continued.  It  did  not 
show  any  sign  of  fatigue  if  a  long  interval 
of  rest  were  allowed  between  each  stim- 
ulation. 

"Now  Professor  Sir  Jagadis  Chunder 
Bose  comes  forward  and,  by  a  series  of 
minute  and  fascinating  investigations, 
carries  the  whole  matter  into  a  new  plane. 
He  asserts  that  the  same  laws  that  know 


no    change    act    equally    and    uniformly 
throughout    both    organic  and   inorganic 
worlds, and  he  claims  to  show  in  his  exper- 
iments the  remarkable  fact  that  the  phen- 
omenon of  Fatigue  is  on  'all  fours'  in  the 
animal,  plant,  and  mineral  worlds  alike. 
"He  experimented  upon  living  muscle 
as  representing  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
upon  celery  stalks,  carrots,  and  so  forth 
as  representing  the  plant  kingdom,  and 
he  established   between   them   the  most 
marked  parallelism — a  parallelism  com- 
plete in  every  detail.     But,  mark,  when 
he  replaced  either  of  these  living  organic 
substances  by  a  metal  wire  he  found  the 
parallelism,  still  continued  in  this  inor- 
ganic body.     In  all  three  cases  Fatigue 
followed  upon  quick  successive  stimula- 
tion, a  fatigue  that  increased  with  suc- 
cessive stimulations;   in   all   three   cases 
suitable    and    sufficient    rest    eliminated 
fatigue  (if  it  had  not  gone  too  far)   and 
restored  the  normal  activity;  in  all  three 
there  was  no  fatigue  if  a  sufficient  inter- 
val  of   rest   were   allowed   for  complete 
recovery     between     successive     stimuli. 
But,  further,  he  established  the  remark- 
able fact  that  these  responses  could  in 
all  cases  be  exalted  by  stimulants,  lower- 


ed by  depressants  and  abolished  altogeth- 
er by  certain  poisons.  Thus  sodium 
carbonate  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  muscle, 
plant-stalk  and  wire  alike,  while  a  small 
dose  of  potassium  bromide  lowered  res- 
ponse in  all,  and  oxalic  acid  'poisoned' 
both  organic  and  inorganic  matter — that 
is,  it  produced  some  form  of  molecular 
arrest. 

"It  is  because  Professor  Bose  has  thus 
brought  the  inorganic  world  into  line  with 
the  organic  that  he  refuises  to  accept  the 
physiological  explanation  of  Fatigqe  as  a 
complete  and  sufficient  one.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  poisonous  substances 
being  formed  and  collected  in  a  fatigued 
wire  as  they  are  in  a  fatigued  dog  or  a 
fatigued  plant,  nor  can  there  be  any 
physiological  removal  processes  in'  it 
during  a  period  of  rest.  Yet  there  is 
Fatigue  and  Refreshment  in  metal  as  well 
as  in  animal  and  plant.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  he  bases  the  cause  of  Fatigue  on 
molecular  change,  and  the  restoration  by 
rest  as  molecular  recovery.  But  herein 
great  problems  are  involved,  as  indeed 
they  are  in  every  direction  in  which  we 
approach  the  phenomenon  of  Fatigue,  in 
animal,  plant  or  metal." 


it.Wisdom -^Whimsicality 
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No  Pull — The  censored  movie  reminds 
us  of  a  five-cent  cigar.  It  doesn't  draw 
well. —  Brantf  ord  Barpo.?i/or. 

*  *  *  * 

Practical  Prohibition — "Thieves  re- 
move wine  in  homes  on  Sandy  Hill" — 
headline. — Ottawa  Journal. 

+  *  *  * 

Exposed — "Less  you  wear  the  longer 
you  live,"  claims  a  doctor.  We  know  a 
girl  racing  Methuselah. — Calgary  Alher- 
tan. 

*  *  *  *  . 

Trimmed  Down — When  a  man  goes 
out  for  a  whale  of  a  time,  some  woman 
usually  makes  a  sucker  of  him. — Van- 
couver Sun. 

*  *  *  * 

Exceeding  Early  Estimates — When 
Columbus  first  sighted  dry  land,  he  prob- 
ably didn't  realize  how  dry  it  would  be- 
come.— Edmonton  .Journal. 

*  *  *  * 

Reasons  are  Obvious — A  Port  Stan- 
ley sage  remarks  that  skinny  girls  are 
good  swimmers  because  they  stay  in  the 
water. — London  Adveriiser. 

*  *  *  * 

Doesn't  Sound  Well  Here— "They 
shall  not  pass"  was  an  excellent  slogan  for 
Verdun,  but  it  is  very  annoying  on  the 
highway.— Quebec  Telegraph. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Not    On    Friendly    Terms — In    this 
flippant   and  sophisticated   age,   sons   of 
toil  appear  to  have  a  growing  contempt 
for  their  sire. — Stratford  Bfocow. 
»  *  *  » 

Not  That  Hard — Times  may  be  hard 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  haven't  yet  re- 
duced the  bootleggers  to  drinking  their 
own  stuff. — Manitoba  Free  Prests. 

*  *  *  » 

Think  that  Over— If  the  Yanks  re- 
fuse to  attend  these  European  confer- 
ences, perhaps  they  will  not  be  invited  to 
the  next  war.— Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  «  :^ 

Want  them  Good  and  Guileless- 

Nothing  so  enrages  a  wicked  man  as 
the  discovery  that  the  pure  in  heart  are 
not  so  easily  buncoed  as  their  piety  would 
indicate.— St.  Thomas  Times  Journal. 

*  ♦  *  *  ^ 

Lost  Dignity — More  dignity  and  less 
agility  will  be  called  for  in  the  new  dances 
this  year.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great 
many  unwise  virgins  will  be  found  with 
no  dignity  in  their  vanity  bags.  Having 
bobbed  hair  and  short  skirts  they  didn't 
expect  they  were  going  to  need  any  dig- 
nity on  this  trip.— Toronto  Slar. 


Keeping  it  Renovated — And  it  may 
be  that  woman's  mind  is  cleaner  because 
she  changes  it  so  often. — Vancouver  Sun. ' 

*  *  «  * 

Bad  Judgment — No  wonder  Ger- 
many is  broke.  She  is  trying  to  sell 
cotton  stockings  in  this  country. — Regina 
Posl. 

*  *  *  * 

Disconcerting         Appearances — We 

can't  decide  if  they  love  to  go  to  dances 
or  if  they  go  to  dances  to  love. — Regina 
Post. 

*  *  *  *       , 

Worth  Pondering— Bad  education  is 
the  kind  that  exalts  a  dollar-and-a-half 
head  above  two-dollar  hands. — Calgary 
Herald. 

*  *  ♦  * 

No  Doubt  of  it— "Fatal  accidents  kill 

two  people" headline.   That  is  what 

that  kind  of  accident  is  for. — Ottawa 
Journal. 

*  *  »  * 

An  Under  Estimate— It  looks  as  if 
the  man  who  figured  a  fly  lays  about  a 
million  eggs  didn't  count  them  all.— Cal- 
gary Albertan. 

*  *  *  * 

Can  It  Be  True? — Ever  since  fashion 
men  said  night  shirts  were  back  we  have 
been  looking  for  a  hotel  fire  to  see  if  it  is 
true.— Calgary  Albertan. 

*  *  *  * 

The    Vanishing    Public— After    the 

people  are  divided  into  unions,  groups, 
blocs  and  klans,  there  isn't  anybody  left 
to  be  the  public. — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  *  * 

Father's  Part— The  family  budget 
should  include  a  place  for  gasoline  and  oil, 
letting  father  pay  for  the  spare  tires  out  of 
his  personal  allowance.— Fredericton 
Gleaner. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Sounds  Like  they  Were  Real  Busy — 

Our  folks  are  too  busy  bobbing  the  hair  of 
the  back  forty  to  ta-ke  much  note  in  this 
hot  weather  talk  about  flappers.— Far- 
mer's Sun. 

*  *      •       ♦  « 

Luring  them  In — A  hole  in  a  screen 
door  has  one  advantage:  After  all  the 
flies  in  the  world  have  crawled  through  it, 
you  then  can  eat  in  peace  on  the  back 
porch. — Fredericton  Gleaner. 

*  *  *  « 
Figuring    it    Fine— "Auto   for   every 

five  and  one  half  persons  in  Los  Angeles," 
says  headline.  The  half  persons  are  the 
pedestrians  who  have  been  run  over  at 
least  once. — Brockville  Recorder  and  Times. 


Is  Darwinism  at 
Dusk  or  Dawn? 

/In  Eminent  Physician  Scouts 

The   Doubt   Cast  on    The 

Darwinian  Theory. 

SIR  ARTHUR  KEITH,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

T^HE  VIGOROUS  campaign  which  ha.'^ 
•I  lately  been  carried  on  in  press  and 
_pulpit  and  which  has  shaken  public  be- 
lief in  the  truth  of  Darwin's  discoveries 
has  led  Sir  Arthur  Keith  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  which  he  contends  that  every 
fresh  discovery  made  since  Darwin's 
time  has  only  tended  to  conclusivelv 
prove  the  truth  of  his  deductions. 

In  discussing  the  cause  of  the  recent 
campaign   Sir   Arthur  says: 

"How  then,  has  it  come  about  that  an 
impression  has  spread  abroad  that  Dar- 
win's  theory   has   collapsed?     I    believe 
this  impression  is  due  to  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation placed  by  the  public  on  the  dis- 
cussions   and    heated    arguments    which 
shake  scientific  societies  after  each  fresh 
discovery.     I  may  use  a  present  instance 
to   illu-strate   my    meaning.     Dr.    H.    F. 
Osborn,  the  experienced  and  expert  head 
of    the    American    Museum    of    Natural 
History,  New  York,  in  May  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  published  a  fwll  account  of  an 
imperfect  molar  tooth  found  in  a   Plio- 
cene  deposit  of   Nebraska.     Dr.  Osborn 
and    his    colleagues,    after    a    prolonged 
search  and  comparison  with  other  teeth, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Nebraska 
fossil  tooth  most  resembled  those  of  the 
Java     man — Pithecanthropus.     On     the 
strength  of  this  solitary,  imperfect  molar 
tooth  Dr.  Osborn  created  a  new  genus 
of   extinct   humanity,   which   he   named 
Hesperopithecus.     In    Nature    (June    10. 
1922),  Dr.  Smith  Woodward,  Keeper  of 
Geology  in  the  British  Museum  and  high- 
ly skilled  in  the  identification  of  fossil 
remains,   sets   forth    the   conclusions   he 
has  formed  of  the  Nebraska  tooth,  basing 
his  inferences  on  Dr.  Osborn's  figures  and 
description.     In    his    opinion,    it    is    the 
tooth  of  a  Pliocene  bear!     In  the  Illus'- 
trated   London     News    (June    24,     1922) 
appeared    an    article    on    the    Nebraska 
tooth  by  Profe.ssor  Elliot  Smith,  of  the 
University     of     London.     He     supports 
Dr.  Osborn's  contention.     His  article  is 
accompanied  by  a  double-paged  picture, 
not  only  of  Hesperopithecus  himself,  but 
also  of  his  wife,  drawn  by  that  incompar- 
able portrayer  of  ancient  humanity,  Mr. 
Forestier.     Professor  Elliot  Smith  admits 
that  'the  discovery  of  a  single  tooth  may 
seem  a  frail  and  hazardous  basis  upon 
which  to  build  such  tremendous  and  un- 
expected conclusions,'  and  further  states 
that    Mr.    Forestier's   representation    'is 
merely  the  impression  of  a  brilliant  art- 
ist's genius.'     'Thus  we  find  that,  working 
on  the  same  fossil  tooth,  one  expert  re- 
constructs a  human  being,  while  the  other 
brings  into  being  a  primitive  bear!    There 
seems  room  for  a  smile  as  well  as  skepti- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  pub!ic.     That  is, 
however,  because  the  'man  in  the  street' 
does  not  know  that  the  body  of  English 
science,  as  is  the  case  with  the  body  of 
English  law,  has  been  built  up  by  the  trial 
of  a  long  series  of  contested  instances. 
The  meeting  rooms  of  learn.ed  societies 
are    the    law-courts  of   science;    anyone 
entering  when  a  case,such  asthe  Nebraska 
tooth,    is   being   tried,   and   listening   to 
the   advocates  for   the   prosecution   and 
defence,  finds  such  sharp  contradictions 
between   them   that   he  believes  neither 
and  expects  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
against    evolution.     The  visitor  forgets, 
or  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  in  this  case 
Osborn,    Smith    Woodward    and    Elliot 
Smith    are    all   strenuous   supporters    of 
Darwin's    theory.     The    case    which    is 
being  tried  is  not  the  truth  of  Darwin's 
theory,  but  whether  a  certain   tooth  is 
that  of  an  e.xtinct  man  or  an  extinct  bear. 
The  common-sense  man  will  ask:      'Why 
did  not  Dr.   Osborn  keep  the  question- 
able  tooth   in   a   cupboard   until  he  had 
further  evidence  to  prove  the  nature  of 
its  original  owner?'     The  answer  is  that 
he  might  have  kept  it  a  lifetime  and  made 
no  further  progress.     Now  that  he  has 
wakened  the  interest  of  mankind  in  his 
problematical     discovery,    he    has    also 
enlisted  hundreds  of  eyes  to  extend  the 
search  for  further  evidence  and  hundr'ed 
of  minds  to  explore  new  discoveries.s 
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at  is  nis  nealtn  ^irort 


Doctors  agree  clean  clothes  have  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
Baby's  health  as  the  quahty  of  his  food,  or  the  temperature  of 
his  bath.  By  "clean  clothes"  is  meant  clothes  that  not  only 
bole  clean,  but  which  are  clean,  through  and  through  each  tiny 
thread.     Fels-Naptha  cleans  clothes  that  way! 

The  naptha  loosens  all  dirt  and  stains  for  the  sudsy  water 
to  flush  away,  then  vanishes  completely — leaving  the  little 
baby-things  fluffy,  soft  and  soothing,  with  that  clean-clothes 
smell.  Fels-Naptha  does  all  laundry  work  just  as  quickly,  safely, 
thoroughly  and  hygienically.     Directions  inside  the  wrapper. 

Fels-Naptha  is  more  than  soap.  It  is  more  than  soap  and 
naptha.  It  is  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  of  splendid  soap 
and  real  naptha  in  a  way  that  brings  out  the  best  in  these  two 
great  cleaners — a  way  that  has  never  been  successfully  imitated! 
Wet  the  clothes,  soap  them,  roll  and  soak  them,  rub  the 
extra-soiled  parts,    then  rinse.     It's  just  that  easy. 

A  full-color  art  print,  8  x  14  inches,  of  this  beautiful  haby  picture,  free  from 
advertising  and  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  sent  with  a  sample  of  Fels-Naptha  for 
ten  cents  fn  stamps,  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.    Write  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  Philadelphia. 


Real  napt/ia.'      You  can  tell 
by  the  smell 


"The  original  and  genuine  napllia  soap, 
in  the  red-and-green  wrapper.  Buy  it 
in    the    convenient,    ten-bar    carton." 


•THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


M  a  c  L  e  a  n  '  s     .VI  a  ^  a  z  i  n  e 
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IVhenever  ioap  conies  into  contact 
with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


This  Unique  Book 
—FREE 

How  to  clean  a  piano, 
lo  restore  grimy  uphol 
Mcry,  to  brifiliipn  and 
prpserve  tbc  surface  i.f 
aulomobilesi,  to  clean 
wicker  furniture,  to 
clean  and  revive  ruts 
antlmattinc — ^these  an.I 
a  hundred  otliei  house- 
hold problems  are  soh  e.l 
tor  you  in  this  book — 
"Unusual  Usrsof  Ivorv 
Soap."  FREE,  if  you 
write  to  Section  iO  J. 
Department  of  Home 
ficonoraics.  The  Procter 
A  fJamble  Co..  Cinciu- 
oati.  Ohio. 


OS^w  to  brighten  up 
after  dusty  summer! 


Winter  ahead! 

Down  with  curtains,  off  with  slip-covers 
and  bed-spreads,  up  with  rugs! 

And— 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Robinson.  Please 
send  me  a  half  dozen  cakes  of  Ivory  Soap, 
laundry  size,  right  away." 

Curtains!  Cretonne,  silk,  lace — all  their 
bright  colors  and  delicate  traceries  grimed  by 
open-window  fluttering  —  almost  shout  with 
relief  when  they  feel  the  dust  and  soot  depart 
in  Ivory's  gentle,  safe  suds.  No  fear  of  fading 
or  tearing  for  them! 

And  Ivory  Soap  jelly  for  scouring  rugs — 

Dissolve  half  a  large  cake  of  Ivory,  shaved 
in  3  pints  of  hot  water,  and  let  cool.  Scour 
rugs  with  a  brush,  dipped  in  the  jelly,  and 
wipe  off  suds  with  a  damp  cloth — ail  the  colors 
will  he  restored.  Safe  for  the  finest  Orientals ! 
For  complete  directions  see  booklet  referred 
to  at  left. 

Think  of  being  able  to  use  economically  for 
such  household  cleaning  a  soap  as  fine  as 
Ivory — so  fine  that  millions  of  people  pre- 
serve the  softness  of  face  and  hands  tenth  it 
everv  day. 


Have  you  ever  listed  the  seven  desirable 
qualities  you  think  a  fine  soap  should  have.'' 
They  would  probably  be: 

1  Purity  4  Mildness 

2  Whiteness  5  Abundant  Lather 

3  Fragrance  6  Easy  Rinsing 

7  "It  Floats" 

Ivory  Soap  has  them  all. 
hiory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient  si%e  for  every  purpose: 


Small  Cake 


Kit    loiirt.    balh,     nursery, 
'  '      >lun)iKto.       line       launilry. 
Can    br  dii'iilcd  in  two  for 
inrfividuai  totlrt  U9C. 


Large  Cake 

HspeciaMy  for  laundry  use. 
Also  preferred  by  many  for 
tbe  bath. 


Made  in  the  Procter  y  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 


IVORY  SOAP 


Capjrin.    .  C^nmAm,  1922.  »»  Th*  Pr<K-t«r  A  Oamble  Co.,  Hamilton 
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Church  Revolution  in  Russia 

Soviet  Government  Attempts  to  Use  the'  Established  Church 
to  Propagate  Its  Own  Ideas 

IVAN  TREJUBOR 


A  LIVE  as  the  Bolsheviki  always  have 
ii-  shown  themselves  to  the  uses  of 
propaganda  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines,  their  latest  move  appears  te  be 
an  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  Church 
in  Russia  and  use  it  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, just  as  the  Czar's  government  did 
before  it.  They  have  therefore  staged  a 
Church  Reformation,  the  opponents  of 
which  are  prosecuted  and  put  to  death 
as  conspirators,  while  its  champions  stand 
high  ;n  the  favor  of  the  government. 

The  following  laudatory  account  of  the 
reform  movement  is  taken  from  an 
article  in  the  official  Bolshevist  Daily, 
The  Investiya,  of  Moscow: — 

"Within  the  past  five  years,  two  rev- 
olutions have  occurred  in  Russia:  the 
first  was  political,  and  the  second  was 
gocial  or  Communist.  Now  a  third  rev- 
olution has  begun,  this  time  affecting  the 
Church.  Hitherto  the  Orthodox  Church 
has  been  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
the  Revolution;  it  has  never  been  sym- 
pathetic or  actively  friendly.  But  now 
hostility  has  developed  between  the  high- 
er clergy  and  the  main  body  of  the  Church. 
This  sentiment  is  so  strong  that  many 
leading  ecclesiastics  have  escaped  to  other 
countries,  where  they  are  actively  co-op- 
erating with  Conservative  agitators  to 
restore  the  Monarchy. 

"Meanwhile,  those  high  church  officials 
who  have  remained  in  Russia  have  sought 
to  utilize  their  privileges  and  their  in- 
fluence to  oppose  the  Soviet  Government 
in  its  policy  of  employing  the  church 
treasures  to  feed  the  starving  population. 
The  result  of  this  heartless  opposition  has 
been  the  conversion  of  those  members  of 
the  Church  who  deplore  such  an  attitude 
to  a  programme  of  church  revolution.  The 


church  reformers,  headed  by  Bishop  An- 
tonin  and  certain  of  his  advisers,  have 
established  a  'Supreme  Church  Admini- 
stration,' while  Patriarch  Tichon  has  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  authority  and 
to  immure  himself  within  the  Don  Mon- 
astery. 

"The  reformers  are- endeavoring  to 
renovate  church  institutions  and  doctrines 
on  the  basis  of  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  as.sert  that  Christ's 
teaching  and  Christian  love  are  incom- 
patible with  social  and  economic  inequal- 
ity, with  the  exploitation  of  one  man  by 
another;  in  short,  with  the  existence  of 
capitalism  in  the  world.  Therefore  they 
sympathize  in  principle  with  the  Soviet 
regime,  which  strives  to  substitute  Com- 
munism for  capitalism.  They  are  ready 
to  assist  the  present  Government  in  any 
way,  since  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  were  also  communists  and 
lived  as  such. 

"In  pursuit  of  their  aims  they  have 
reformed  the  church  service,  so  as  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of 
their  parishioners  instead  of  stupefying 
them  with  dry  and  lifele.ss  dogmas.  The 
services  are  now  conducted  in  the  Rus.sian 
language,  instead  of  the  Old  Slavonic.  It 
is  proposed  to  remove  many  of  the  rich 
ornamentations  from  the  altars,  so  that 
parishioners  may  see  and  hear  what  is 
done  by  the  clergy  and  may  take  a  direct 
and  personal  part  in  the  service. 

"These  changes  and  reforms  will  be 
officially  defined  and  sanctioned  at  the 
All-Russian  Church  Congress,  to  be  held 
this  August.  Naturally,  so  radical  a 
religious  reform  has  aroused  great  opposi- 
tion from  some,  and  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come from  others." 


Turkey  and  U.  S.  World  Policy 

The  Turk  at  His  Old  Game  of  Playing  Off  the  Allies 
One  Against  the  Other 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU 


FORMERLY  American  ambassador 
to  Turkey  and  therefore  speaking  as 
ore  whose  words  carry  weight,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  contributes  to  the  London 
Sunday  Times  an  article  containing  a 
grave  warning  to  France  with  regard  to 
her  Eastern  policy,  and  he  also  empha- 
sizes the  duty  of  his  own  country  to  co- 
operate in  securing  peace  in  the  near 
East. 

"The  immediate  outcome  of  the  Turk- 
ish threat,"  (to  again  try  to  establish 
herself  as  a  world  power)  he  writes,  "will 
be  further  massacres  of  Armenian,  Greek 
and  Syrian  Christians  if  the  "Turkish 
power  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  as  a 
conqueror  unchecked.  The  Christian 
governments  of  Europe  and  America  must 
help  to  rescue  the  survivors  of  these  un- 
happy races,  but  the  issues  involved  in 
the  new  crisis  reach  further  than  Smyrna 
or  Athens.  The  prestige  of  the  British 
Empire  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
success  of  Turkish  arms. 

"It  will  be  well  to  remind  France  that 
her  recent  relations  with  the  Turks  will 
estrange  millions  of  Americans  who 
have,  with  a  profound  sympathy  not 
fully  appreciated  in  Europe,  assisted 
generations  of  Christians, .  Armenians 
and  Greeks,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  church 
people  of  America  have  practically  acted 
as  religious  protector  to  these  Christian 
people.  France  needs  all  the  friends  she 
can  secure  to  help  her  in  her  struggle  with 
Germany,  and  the  friends  of  France,  of 
whom  I  count  myself  one,  deeply  regret 
that  by  her  own  actions  she  may  be  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
that  the  "Treaty  of  Versailles  should  be 
carried  out.  They  cannot  disregard  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  while  unyielding  and 
insisting  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  If 
the  blame  for  Turkey  repossessing  herself 
of  Constantinople  may  be  placed  upon 
France's  shoulders,  it  will  do  her  irrepar- 


able damage  in  the  opinion  of  all  right- 
thinking  people,  and  may  seriously  in- 
fluence, and  may  even  turn  the  currents 
of  sympathy  away  from  her. 

"I  write  without  reserve,  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  demand  it.  If  there  had 
been  harmony  between  the  Allies,  and  if 
the  United  States  had  agreed  to  take  part 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  I  believe  the 
peace  of  the  Near  East  would  have  now 
been  secured.  During  the  week  thous- 
ands of  men  have  lost  their  lives,  and 
thousands  of  women  have  suffered  un- 
printable horrors,  because  there  has  been 
discord  among  the  Entente  powers.  Those 
Americans  who  believe  in,  and  have 
fought  for  the  League  of  Nations,  are 
convinced  that  American  influence  ought 
to  have  been  at  work  to  prevent  this 
wrong  instead  of  pursuing  selfish  aims.  It 
would  have  been  a  wiser  policy  if  the 
Turks  had  been  definitely  delegated  to 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Dardanelles  per- 
manently converted  into  a  great  inter- 
national waterway. 

"Constantinople  should  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
Turks  cannot  govern  an  empire,  nor 
have  they  the  revenue  to  maintain  even 
Constantinople,  the  sixth  most  import- 
ant city  in  the  world.  This  city  should  be 
a  storehouse  and  distributing  centre  be- 
tween east  and  west  and  governed, 
policed  and  civilized  under  the  combined 
control  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy,  and  possibly  in  due  time  the  Un- 
ited States  would  join. 

"The  chief  burden  of  ensuring  the  free- 
dom of  the  Dardanelles  rests  upon  Great 
Britain.  If  Americans  understood  the 
terrific  task  that  the  British  race  have  on 
their  hands  today  in  order  to  preserve 
western  civilization  in  Europe  they  would 
not  long  withhold  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion." 
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A  Real  Imperial  Parliament 

British  Statesman  Suggests  Plans  for  the  Inclusion  of  Dominions' 
Decisions  on  Imperial  Activities. 


RT.  HON.  LORD  RAGLAN 


THE  present  position  of  the  Domin- 
ions with  regard  to  the  British  Par- 
liament is  at  present  very  unsatisfactory, 
says  Lord  Raglan  writing  in  the  NiTie- 
leenlhCenury.  The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment after  declaring  war  has  to  ask  the 
Dominions  if  they  approve  of  the  war, 
and  if  so  whethetthey  will  be  kind  enough 
to  help;  while  the  Dominions  are  liable  to 
have  their  communications  cut,  their 
trade  injured  and  perhaps  invasion  of 
their  territory  threatened  owing  to  the 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
which    they    have    no    voice. 

Here  in  brief  form  are  Lord  Raglan's 
practical  suggestions  for  a  real  Imperial 
Parliament  or  Senate  as  he  terms  it: — 

The  Imperial  Senate  should  consist 
of  two  or  three  hundred  members  at 
least;  it  should  meet  in  dignified  surround- 
ings, with  adequate  ceremonial  and  pro- 
per rules  for  debate.  All  Dominions  and 
principal  colonies  must  be  represented, 
and  as  far  as  the  Dominions  are  concern- 
ed the  principal  political  parties.  West- 
minster would  be  the  most  convenient 
place  of  meeting  and  Jan.  7  would  be  a 
convenient  annual  date.  Representa- 
tion might  be  based  on  revenue,  one  mem- 
ber to  each  $25,000,000,  but  cutting 
down  the  British  Isles  representation 
to  half  this  number.  This  would  give  a 
total  of  244,  a  very  suitable  number. 

In  England  one-third  of  the  members 
might  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Lords 
and  two-thirds  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
each  political  group  electing  a  proportion- 
ate number  of  members.  A  similar 
system  might  be  followed  in  the  Domin- 
ions. 

The  functions  of  the  assembly  should 
be:— 

Imperial  defence;  the  number  of  troops, 
ships  and  aeroplanes  to  be  maintained 
by  each  portion  of  the  Empire;  what 
contributions,  if  any,  should  be  made  by 
each  Dominion  or  Colony  to  the  Imper- 
ial  Defence. 

Emigration   and   settlement. 

Trade,  tariffs,  trade-marks,  patents, 
copyrights. 


Labor;  regulation  of  wages,  particu- 
larly in  the  shipping  industry. 

The  status  of  colored  subjects  of  the 
Empire  in  the  Dominions  or  Colonies 
other  than  those  in  which  they  are  nat- 
ives. 

The  status  of  aliens  and  naturalization. 

Marriage   and   divorce. 

The  object  would  be  to  bring  about  as 
far  as  possible  uniformity  of  legislation 
on  these  subjects  throughout  the  Empire. 

"There  are  some  points  among  those 
mentioned  above,"  concluded  Lord  Rag- 
lan, "such  as  the  control  of  immigration, 
in  regard  to  which  the  self-governing 
Dominions  could  not  be  expected  to 
surrender  their  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  in  these  cases  the  Im- 
perial Senate  would  do  no  more  than  dis- 
cuss and  pass  resolutions,  but  in  others, 
such  as  naturalization,  divorce,  and  pat- 
ents, it  might  be  possible  for  it  to  legis- 
late for  the  whole  Empire. 

"The  procedure  in  the  first  instance 
would  be  ff^'  the  Imperial  Senate  to  pass 
resolutions  recommending  the  general 
adoption  of  certain  legislation.  The  mem- 
bers, on  returning  to  their  own  Legisla- 
tures, would  bring  in  Bills  embodying 
the  points  contained  in  the  resolutions. 
If  any  of  these  Bills  failed  to  pass  in  any 
Legislature,  that  would,  of  course,  end 
the  matter  as  far  as  that  Dominion  was 
concerned. 

"If  the  Imperial  Senate  eventually  de- 
cided to  apply  for  legislative  powers,  the 
British  and  Dominion  Parliaments  would 
have  to  be  invited  to  pass  measures  trans- 
ferring their  right  to  legislate  on  certain 
subjects  to  the  Imperial  Senate. 

"It  would  be  a  matter  for  discus,sion 
whether  the  Imperial  Senate  should  only 
legislate  on  subjects  power  to  deal  with 
which  had  been  conferred  on  it  by  all  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies,  or  whether,  if 
on  a  particular  question  one  Dominion 
stood  out,  the  Imperial  Senate  should  leg- 
islate for  the  remainder  of  the  Empire, 
the  representative  of  that  Dominion 
having  to   abstain   from   voting." 


Facing  Survival  of  Fittest  Plea 

"The  Future  of  Civilization  is  at  Stake;"  We  Must  Protect 
The  Fit  Against  The  Unfit. 

DEAN  INGE,  OF  ST.  PAUL'S 


MANY  readers  will  be  interested  to  see 
what  so  well  known  a  controver- 
sialist as  Dean  Inge  has  to  say  on  so  con- 
troversial a  subject  as  that  of  eugenics 
with  which  he  deals  at  length  in  the  cur- 
rent Edinburgh  Review.  He  deplores 
the  present-day  tendency  to  ignore  the 
teachings  of  science  and  to  be  guided  in 
preference  by  emotional  or  spntimental 
ethics. 

"We  know  where  we  are,"  he  declares, 
"with  the  man  who  says  'Birth  control  is 
forbidden  by  God;  we  prefer  poverty,  un- 
employment, wars  of  extermination,  the 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  degenera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  a  high  death  rate 
to  any  interference  with  the  universal 
command  to  increas  and  multipl.v';  but 
we  have  no  patience  with  those  who  say 
that  we  can  have  unrpstricted  and  unregu- 
lated propagation  without  these  conse- 
quences. At  this  early  stage  in  the  science 
of  eugerics  a  great  part  of  our  work  is  to 
impress  upon  the  public  this  alternative: 
Either  rational  selection  must  take  the 
place  of  the  natural  selection  which  the 
modern  state  will  not  allow  to  act,  or  we 
shall  deteriorate  as  surely  as  a  miscellane- 
ous crowd  of  dogs  which  was  allowed  to 
rear  puppies  from  promiscuous  matings 

"Feeble-mindedness  cannot  be  bred 
out  of  a  family  in  which  it  has  established 
itself,  but  it  could  be  eliminated  by  bring- 
ing the  infected  stock  to  an  end.  Un- 
fortunately the  birth-rate  of  the  feeble- 
minded is  quite  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  normal  persons.  Feeble-minded 
women,  being  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves, often  have  illegitimate  children 
nearly   every   year.     In    one   workhouse 


sixteen  feeble-minded  women  had  116 
idiot  children.  The  defect,  as  we  might 
expect,  is  closely  associated  with  pauper- 
ism, vice  and  criminality. 

"In  order  that  it  may  not  be  thought 
that  I  am  accusing  the  poor  only  of  trans- 
mitting hereditary  taints,  my  next  ex- 
ample shall  be  taken  from  the  higher 
ranks. 

"In  1780  a  marriage  took  place  between 
a  wealthy  girl  in  whose  family  there  had 
been  insanity  and  a  healthy  man  in  her 
own  rank  of  life.  The  couple  had  three 
children,  of  whom  one  was  an  idiot  and 
one  was  normal;  neither  of  these  married; 
the  third  child,  who  was  apparently 
normal,  married  and  produced  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  first  was  insane,  the 
second  to  the  fifth  either  insane,  suicides, 
or  melancholiacs.  Of  the  subsequent 
descendants  no  fewer  than  twenty  were 
imbeciles,  neurotic,  or  otherwise  abnor- 
mal. Seven  more  were  doubtful,  and 
twenty-five  were  normal.  About  half 
the  entire  stock  were  tainted,  which  is 
what  we  should  expect,  and  there  is  no 
tendency  for  the  abnormality  to  dis- 
appear. 

"Professor  Karl  Pearson  gives  a  pedi- 
gree of  congenital  cataract.  A  blind 
woman  had  two  daughters  blind  at  forty. 
Of  her  five  grand-children  only  one  es- 
caped; the  other  four  were  blind  by  thirty. 
Of  her  fifteen  great-grandchildren  thir- 
teen had  cataract.  Of  the  forty-six  great- 
great-grandchildren  who  can  be  traced, 
twenty  were  already  of  feeble  sight  at 
seven,  and  some  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes.  'Forty  defective  individuals  in  a 
stock    still     multiplying,    which    nature, 
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left  to  herself,  would  have  cut  off  at  its 
very  inception!' 

"The  inheritance  of  ability  is  a  plea.s- 
anter  subject,  but  much  more  compli- 
cated. 'The  evidence  is  that  mental 
qualities  are  inherited  to  exactly  the 
same  extent  as  physical,  and  advantageous 
variations  to  the  same  extent  as  unfav- 
ourable. All  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject are  familiar  witVi  the  remarkable 
pedigrees  of  the  Darwins,  with  their 
relatives  the  Wedgwoods  and  Galtons, 
and  of  the  Bach  family,  several  of  whom 
were  eminent  musicians.  The  Kembles, 
in  the  same  way,  had  a  natutal  gift  for 
acting. 

"From  my  own  observation  \  think 
that  no  kind  of  ability  js  so  strongly  in- 
herited as  scholarship — in  the  narrt^wor 
sense  of  the  word.  It  would  be  almost 
safe  for  a  classical  examiner  to  give  a 
scholarship  to  a  youth  called  Sidgwick, 
Kennedy,  or  Butler,  without  reading  his 
papers.  If  in  this  place  I  give  as  an  ex- 
ample the  pedigree  of  my  own  mother's 
family,  it  is  not  from  conceit  or  egotism, 
but  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  a  quite  ordinary  family  record  will 
confirm  the  views  of  Eugenists." 

The  record  which  the  writer  gives  shows 
that  in  four  generations  no  member  of  the 
family  failed  to  win  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  scholarship  or  theology.  Every 
one  was  an  archdeacon,  a  bishop,  or  a 
noted  scholar. 

After  referring  to  war  and  social  re- 
volution as  we  have  seen  it  in  Russia  as 
two  of  the  most  destructive  methods  of 
exterminating  the  fit,  a  third  method  is 
mentioned  which  "may  turn  out  to  be 
our  destined  instrument  of  death."  This 
is  the  effect  which  tools  and  machinery 
are  having  upon  the  human  race. 

"Natural  selection,  which  in  uncivilised 
societies  weeds  out  all  nature's  failures, 
has  almost  ceased  to  act.  A  dwarf  can 
mind  a  machine;  a  cripple  can  keep 
accounts.  The  general  handiness  and 
adaptability  which  is  second  nature  to  a 
savage  is  useless  in  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion. Political  changes  have  deprived  the 
tax-payer  of  any  voice  in  the  disposition 
of  his  money,  and  enormously  expensive 
machinery  has  been  set  up  to  subsidise 
the  incompetent  and  the  wastrel  at  the 
expense  of  the  unrepresented  minm-ity. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is  that  the 
unfit  increase,  while  the  fit  decay.  Our 
tools  have  become  our  masters;  to  all 
appearance  we  work  for  them,  and  not 
they  for  us.  They  ought  to  be  merely  our 
instruments  for  realising  a  good  and 
healthy  life;  they  are  in  fact  the  means  of 
our  degeneration.  Mechanism  is  morally 
used.  A  degenerate  race  cannot  use  its 
machinery  to  any  good  purpose.  With 
its  instinctive  shrinking  from  intellectual 
effort,  from  exertion  and  from  enterprise, 
it  will  concentrate  its  attention,  as  it  is 
doing  already,  on  labour-saving  appliances 
to  take  the  place  of  muscles  and  brains, 
till  we  shall  soon  have  a  generation  which 
will  call  it  a  grievance  to  walk  a  mile,  and 
which  will  think  it  the  acme  of  civilization 
to  be  able  on  every  occasion  to  'put  a 
penny  in  the  slot'  in  an.swer  to  the  se- 
ductive advertisement,  'You  press  the 
button,  we  do  the  rest.'  It  has  been 
proved  a  thousand  times  that  nature 
takes  away  an  organ  which  is  not  used. 
All  our  faculties  were  evolved  during 
long  ages  in  response  to  what  were  then 
our  needs,  by  the  stern  but  beneficent 
weeding  of  nature.  In  the  absence  of 
any  systematic  race-culture,  we  shall 
gradually  slide  back  into  feeble  and 
helpless  creatures,  the  destined  prey  of 
some  more  vigorous  stock. 

"Diagnosis  is  one  thing,  and  treatment 
is  another.  In  this  case,  the  first  req- 
uisite is  to  get  the  diagnosis  accepted. 
But  a  writer  on  eugenics  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  make  some  practical 
suggestions,  without  which  he  may  be 
accused  of  uttering  mere  jeremiads. 

"Negative  eugenics — the  prevention  of 
the  multiplication  of  undesirable  types — 
is  more  important  at  present  than  posi- 
tive— the  encouragement  of  the  better 
stocks  to  reproduce  their  kind.  For  the 
country  is  over-populated — to  the  extent 
of  ten  millions,  the  Prime  Minister  is  be- 
lieved to  have  said.  Some  effective  check 
upon  an  increase  which — excluding  the 
war  period — amounts  to  about  ten  per 
thousand  per  annum  is  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  social  and  eugenic  reform 
alike.  It  is  useless  at  present  to  lecture 
the  well-to-do  on  the  duty  of  having 
large  families.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should   have,   and   they  could   not 
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provide  for  them  in  their  own  station. 
(And  here  I  will  say  parenthetically  that 
one  cause  of  the  small  families  in  the 
richer  classes  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  noticpd.  It  is  assumed  that  people 
choose  to  have  small  families  because  they 
are  rich  and  selfish;  the  fact  very  often  is 
that  families  have  become  rich  because 
they  are  small.  The  money  of  a  dwind- 
ling family  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  last  survivor;  a  prolific 
family  soon  ceases  to  rank  among  the 
well-to-do.) 

"What  we  should  aim  at  is  to  reduce 
the  average  size  of  the  family.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  would  be  either  to  reimpose 
school  fees,  or  to  enact  that  the  State  will 
educate  two  children  in  each  family  free, 
but  no  more.  Persons  with  a  definite 
transmissible  taint  ought  not  to  be  allow- 
ed to  marry  or  copulate  without  effective 
safeguards,  such  as  are  now  proposed, 
against  conception.  But  in  this  matter 
there  are  strong  prejudices  to  be  over- 
come. 

"Positive  eugenics  must  take  the  form 
rather  of  improving  the  quality  than  the 
quantity  of  births  among  the  fit.  Certifi- 
cates of  health  as  a  condition  of  lawful 
marriage  might  be  required  by  the  State; 
they  involve  no  more  'inquisition'  than 
life  insurance,  to  which  no  one  objects. 
It  might  be  possible  to  combine  this  re- 
quirement with  the  obligation  for  both 


parties  to  insure  their  lives,  of  course  for  a 
very  small  amount;  this  insurance  might 
constitute  a  eontributary  old  age  pension. 
In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the 
custom  might  be  encouraged  of  demand- 
ing a  health  certificate  on  both  sides  be- 
fore marriage. 

"Meanwhile,  we  still  hear  such  silly 
objections  as  that  we  value  brawn  above 
brain,  and  that  the  eugenic  State  would 
prevent  the  birth  of  men  of  genius,  many 
of  whom  would  not  pass  the  eugenic  test. 
It  is  true  that  men  of  genius  are  not  al- 
ways desirable  fathers;  but  their  parents, 
who  possessed  no  genius,  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  people  who  would  easily 
pass  any  ordinary  tests.  A  third  objec- 
tion, that  'we  do  not  know  what  we  want 
to  breed  for,'  is  not  mueh  more  serious. 
We  know  very  well  the  kind  of  people 
whom  we  do  not  want;  and  the  question 
whether  general  or  specialised  ability  is 
the  greater  asset  to  a  nation  may  be  left 
to  a  future  time,  when  knowledge  is  more 
advanced  and  public  opinion  better  edu- 
cated. 

"It  is  possible  that  while  we  are  govern- 
ed by  'high-grade  morons'  there  will  be 
no  practical  recognition  of  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us.  But  those  who  under- 
stand the  situation  must  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  warning  their  fellow  country- 
men; for  the  future  of  civilization  is  at 
stake." 


Robbing  the  Sea  of  Its  Prey 

How  Sunken  Vessels  and  Treasure  Are  Rescued  From  the  Deep. 
A  Sequel  to  the  Great  War. 


HELEN  H.  HOFFMAN 


MANY  and  fascinating  are  the  stories 
told  of  the  wonderful  salvage  work 
accomplished  during  and  since  the  war 
in  connection  with  ve.ssels  sunk  by  the 
enemy.  Commodore  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  chief  of  salvage  section  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  was  instrumental  in 
saving  over  four  hundred  merchant 
ships.  Miss  Hoffman  in  the  Oidlook 
gives  an  account  of  his  work. 

The  method  usually  adopted  to  raise 
sunken  ships  was  that  of  lifting  them  by 
huge  steel  wire  hawsers  placed  under  the 
ships  and  then  floating  them  at  high  tide 
by  the  aid  of  lifting  craft  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  stricken  vessel. 

The  Ranger  and  the  Linton  were  two 
salvage  ships  which  made  excellent 
records  for  rescue  work  at  sea. 

"One  of  the  quickest  pieces  of  work 
accomplished  by  the  Linton  and  her 
expert  crew,"  says  the  writer,  "was  in 
raising  the  steamer  Devona,  which  was 
sunk  after  a  collision.  Her  cargo  con- 
sisted of  about  five  thousand  tons  of 
grain  in  bulk  and  fifteen  tons  of  flour. 
When  overtaken  by  the  Linton,  she  lay 
with  decks  submerged  fore  and  aft. 
In  three  days'  time  she  was  floated,  and 
was  then  taken  alongside  the  wharf  at 
Southampton. 

"A  rescue  that  won  the  Ranger  and 
its  crew  great  praise  from  the  Admiralty 
was  that  of  the  steamer  Westmoreland. 
She  was  carrying  a  general  cargo  from 
the  colonies.  The  estimated  value  of  her 
hull  and  cargo  exceeded  twelve  million 
dollars.  She  was  torpedoed  and  sunk 
off  the  Cumberland  coast,  in  a  very  ex- 
posed position,  and  at  high  tide  had  six- 
teen feet  of  water  over  her  upper  deck. 
After  three  months'  arduous  work  she 
was  eventually  salved  by  the  Ranger 
and  towed  to  Liverpool  for  repairs.  In 
ordinary  times  her  valuable  cargo  would 
have  been  considered  a  total  loss.  Divers 
were  set  to  work.  They  crept  through 
the  shaft  tunnel,  and,  making  holes 
under  the  flooded  holds,  drained  these 
into  the  stoke-hold  and  the  engine-room. 
The  holes  were  plugged  and  the  holds 
filled  with  compressed  air.  This  same 
operation  was  then  applied  to  the  stoke- 
hold and  other  compartments  and  grad- 
ually this  large  and  valuable  steamer  was 
lifted  up  on  the  beach.  The  whole 
of  the  cargo  was  salved.  The  cargo, 
much  of  it  being  taken  off  onto  other 
vessels,  lightened  the  stricken  vessel  con- 
siderably so  she  was  more  easily  floated. 
In  a  few  weeks'  time  she  was  back  in  the 
service  again,  and  the  cargo,  so  much 
needed  for  the  armies,  was  completely 
saved. 

"One  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences 
of  the  salvage  section  was  the  rescue  of 


one  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date 
British  submarines  during  the  war.  She 
was  undergoing  her  final  official  trial 
and  was  making  one  more  dive,  when  she 
failed  to  reappear.  The  salvage  ship 
Thrush,  lying  near  by,  was  immediately 
despatched  to  the  scene,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  the  Ranger.  These  two  sal- 
vage craft,  after  considerable  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  locating  and  lifting  one  end 
of  the  submarine  sufficiently  to  effect  the 
release  of  forty-seven  of  the  officers  and 
crew,  after  they  had  been  imprisoned 
at  a  depth  of  eleven  fathoms  for  fifty- 
eight  hours.  In  this  operation  tremen- 
dous risk  was  taken,  for,  only  a  short 
while  after  the  last  survivor  was  extri- 
cated the  lifting  v/ires  carried  away  and 
the  vessel  sank  again.  Nevertheless  oper- 
ations were  at  once  begun  for  refloating 
her,  and  by  means  of  compressed  air  all 
water  was  expelled  from  her,  and  even- 
tually she  was  brought  to  the  surface 
and  some  time  after  was  put  back  into 
commission. 

"Perhaps  few  outside  of  those  who 
actually  were  engaged  in  this  dangerous 
business  at  sea  during  the  war  will  ever 
appreciate  what  this  work  meant  to  the 
Allies,  and  what  it  would  mean  in  case 
of  another  great  war.  Thrilling  stories 
of  burning  ships  at  sea  after  an  explosion 
had  occurred  in  the  hold,  setting  fire 
to  dangerous  explosives  being  carried  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  how  salvage  crews 
working  in  the  face  of  death  succeeded 
in  laying  the  fire  and  saving  the  ship, 
could  be  enumerated  at  length  by  these 
men. 

"Lifting  huge  ships  weighing  several 
thousand  tons  by  means  of  steel  wires 
and  the  aid  of  lifting  craft  appears  an 
impracticable  thing  to  the  lay  mind. 
However,  hundreds  of  sailing  vessels 
now  in  good  condition  can  testify  to  this 
excellent  method  of  saving  a  ship's  life. 
Commodore  Young  worked  out  this  plan 
to  perfection  in  all  his  operations  at  sea. 
If  a  ship  sinks  in  a  reasonable  depth 
of  water,  permitting  the  work  of  divers 
to  be  carried  on,  there  is  hope  of  saving 
her,  even  though  the  storms  may  ham- 
mer her  severely  and  the  tides  harass 
her. 

"The  only  big  job  on  which  work  is 
now  going  on  to  a  limited  degree  and 
on  which  some  progress  has  been  made 
concerns  the  salvaging  of  some  part  of 
the  millions'  worth  of  gold  bullion  which 
went  down  in  the  Laurentia.  The  ship 
lies  in  a  great  depth  of  water,  which 
makes  the  work  slow  and  hazardous, 
and  only  small  success  so  far  has  been 
achieved  by  the  occasional  divers  on  the 
job." 


Costs  Less'^ 
Lastsjonger- 

''MverTirestkeHand" 

These  three  exclusive 
features  are  the  very  foun- 
dation of  Shur-RiteQuality. 


Power  to  win  its 
way  into  the  hearts  and 
pockets  of  millions  of  daily 
users  who  "never  liked 
metal  pencils  till  Shur- 
Rite  came." 

Capacity  !  Capacity  for  a 
long  life  of  steady  work — 
plus  a  greater  buying  capac- 
ity for  every  nickel  you 
invest  in  pencils. 

Virtue !  The  distinctive 
virtue  that  can  come  only 
of  being  made  by  real 
Jewelers. 

Natural  Superiority!  Such 
as  only  superior  designers 
and  craftsmen  can  express 
in  pencil  form. 

Choose  your  Shur- 
Rite  from  the  large 
and   handsome  as- 
sortment  at   any 
dealer's — Jewelry, 
Stationery.Drug, 
Hardware  and 
Dry   Goods^ 
Stores. 
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Mothers  and  their 
Debutante  Daughters 

enthusiastic  over  the  marvelous 
beautifying  effects  of 


CLASMIC  FACIAL  PACK 


Age  is  no  barrier  to  beauty.     Many  mothers  now  have  complexions 
as  radiantly  lovely  as  their  daughters,  by  using  Boncilla  Beautifier. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  women 
ihould  not  have  lovely  complexions. 
Nature  made  all  skins  clear  and 
soft.  Pores  are  for  the  purpose  of. 
feeding  facial  muscles  and  tissues 
with  the  oxygen  required.  When 
they  function  properly  the  skin  is 
free  from  blemishes  and  shows 
healthy  color. 

But  the  pores  are  easily  clogged 
with  dust  and  grease.  The  result 
IB  that  pimples  and  blackheads  ap- 
pear. Tissues  grow  lax  and  shrink. 
The  skin  becomes  dull  and  lifeless 
a>d  soon  tell-tale  age  lines  are 
noticed. 

Remove  the  clogged  secretions  from 
the  pores  by  the  use  of  Boncilla 
Bcantifier  and  watch  your  natural 


beauty  bloom.  The  poreg  are 
cleansed  to  their  very  depths  as 
they  were  never  cleaned  before. 
They  breathe  again  and  complexions 
bloom. 

Boncilla  Clagmic  Facial  Pack  is  un- 
like anything  else  you  have  ever 
used.  You  simply  cover  the  face 
with  it,  and  rest  while  it  does  its 
work  of  rejuvenation.  You  experi- 
ence its  delightful  tingling,  lifting 
action  that  brings  almost  unbeliev- 
able results! 

The  very  first  application  will 
amaze  you.  After  thirty  brief  min- 
utes your  skin  will  be  soft  and 
velvety,  and  your  color  as  lovely  as 
a  rose  petal.  Complexion  defects 
and  lines  will  have  vanished. 


Boncilla  Guarantees  to  do  these  definite  things  or  your 
Money  will  be  Refunded. 


1.  Clear  the  complexion  and  give  it 
color. 

2.  Close  enlarged  pores. 

S.  Remove  blackheads  and  pimples. 


4.  Lift  out  lines. 

5.  Rebuild   drooping   tissues   and 
muscles. 


6.  Make  the  skin  soft  and  velvety. 

Try  Boncilla  at  Small  Cost  by  getting  our  50c 
Package-0-Beauty 

This  contains  enough  Boncilla  Beautifier,  Cold  and  Vanishing  Creams  and 
face  powder  for  three  or  four  complete  treatments. 

Sold  by  all  dniKKists  and  department  stores. 

The  sooner  you  use  Boncilla  tl,e  sooner  you  will  have  a  lovely  complexion 

BONCILLA   PRICES:  I 


Boncilla     Beautifier    comes     in 
three   sizes : — 

No.    7    tube    *1.00 

No.  6  jar $1.50 

No.    8    jar    $2.26 

Boncilla    Cold    Cream,    Van- 

lahinsr      Cream      and      Face 

Powder,    each    75c. 

Uul  set,  oontaininsr  No.  7  tube 

Baantifier  and  full  sizes  creams 

mad  face  powder $3.25 


BONCILLA    LABORATORIES, 

29-31    Adelaide    St.    W.,    Toronto. 
I    enclose    50    cents.      Please    send    n 
Boncilla    Package-O-Beauty. 


Name 
Street. 
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BONCILLA    LABORATORIES   29-31  Adelaide  St.  W. 

436-444  Bast  South  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A.  ' 
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Kerensky's  Last  Stand 

Final  Phase  of  the  Struggle  That  Brought  the  Bolsheviki 

Into  Power. 

A.  F.  KERENSKY 


THE  details  of  the  last  act  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Provisional  Russian  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Bolsheviki  in  October 
1917  are  told  by  Kerensky  himself  in  the 
Sovremennyia  Zapiski,  a  Russian  paper, 
printed  in  Paris. 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  fall  of 
Kerensky's  government  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  monarchist  reactionary 
party  in  Russia  who  stood  aside  and 
allowed  the  Bolsheviki  to  get  the  upper 
hand  anticipating  that  it  would  after- 
wards be  a  simple  matter  to  overcome  the 
Bolsheviki.  How  far  they  miscalculated 
subsequent  events  have  proved.  We 
quote  part  of  Kerensky's  story  from  a 
translation  in  theLiving  Age: — 

"There  was  an  indubitable  connection 
between  the  Bolshevist  uprising  and  the 
attempt  of  the  reactionaries  to  depose  the 
Revolutionary  Government. 

"After  General  Kornilov's  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  existing  Government  by  an 
armed  revolt, — an  attempt  that  proved 
equally  unhappy  for  the  plotters  and  for 
the  State, — the  men  who  supported  mili- 
tary reaction  decided  not  to  assist  the 
authorities  if  they  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Bolsheviki.  They  planned  to  let  the 
Bolsheviki  get  the  upper  hand,  and  then 
quickly  to  suppress  them.  The  military 
and  civil  strategists  responsible  for  this 
plan  believed  firmly  that  the  Bolsheviki 
were  not  a  serious  danger,  and  that  in 
three  or  four  weeks  the  sensible  people 
of  the  country  would  deal  sternly  with 
the  unruly  mob  they  represented  and  set 
up  'a  strong  Government.'  Unhappily 
they  were  only  too  successful  in  the  first 
part  of  their  plan,  of  letting  the  Bolshe- 
viki overthrow  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment; but  they  failed  utterly  in  the  second 
part,  of  crushing  the  Bolsheviki  after  the 
latter  seized  power. 

"About  October  20  the  Bolsheviki  be- 
gan to  put  into  effect  their  plan  of  an  arm- 
ed uprising  to  overthrow  the  Provisional 
Government  for  the  sake  of  'peace,  bread, 
and  an  immediate  election  of  a  Consti- 
tuent Assembly.'  .  I  ordered  troops 
from  the  front  to  Petrograd,  the  first 
detachments  of  which  should  have  reach- 
ed the  capital  on  October  24.  At  the 
same  time,  I  directed  Colonel  Polkov- 
nikov,  commander  of  the  troops  in  the 
Petrograd  district,  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
suppressing  the  uprising.  .  .  .Each  morn- 
ing he  reported  to  me  and  stated  that  he 
had  'sufficient'  troops  to  crush  it  when  it 
occurred. 

"The  members  of  the  Governmet 
learned  too  late  that  Polkovnikov  and 
part  of  his  staff  were  playing  a  double 
game,  and  belonged  to  that  group  of  army 
officers  who  planned  to  overthrow  the 
Provisional  Government  by  means  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  I  felt  that  Colonel  Polkov- 
nikov behaved  strangely  and  ambigu- 
ously ....  It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that 
his  reports  tor  the  last  ten  or  twelve  days 
regarding  the  morale  of  the  troops  and 
their  readiness  to  fight  the  Bolsheviki 
were  without  foundation .... 

"There  remained  only  one  thing  for  me 
to  do — to  meet  as  soon  as  possible  the  re- 
inforcements at  Gatchina  and  to  push 
on  with  them  to  Petrograd  despite  all 
difficulties.  I  decided  to  break  through 
the  guard  the  Bolsheviki  had  drawn  up 
and  to  meet  in  person  the  oncoming 
reinforcements. 

"We  reached  Gatchina  without  any 
mishap  and  hastened  to  the  commander 
of  the  palace ....  Here  we  learned  to  our 
consternation  that  there  were  no  rein- 
forcements and  that  nobody  had  heard  of 
them.  We  decided  to  dash  on  to  Luga, 
and  if  need  be  to  Pskov. 

"It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  describe 
our  mad  rush  as  far  as  Pskov  in  search  of 
the  vanished  reinforcements ....  In  Pskov 
we  learned  that  the  Bolshevist  War- 
Revolutionary  Committee  was  already 
in  control  there,  and  had  received  from 
Petrograd  an  order  for  my  arrest.  In 
addition,  we  learned  something  worse: 
namely,  that  General  Cheremisov,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was  making  overtures 
to  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  and  that 
he  would  not  send  troops  to  Petrograd, 
holding  such  an  expedition  to  be  useless, 
even  harmful. 

"Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Ostrov.   . . 


A  march  upon  Petrograd  was  ordered. 
We  did  not  know  then  that  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  assistance  of  which  we  were 
hastening,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  that  the  Ministers  them- 
selves were  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
Peter  and  Paul. .  .  . 

"On  the  twenty-seventh  we  neared 
Gatchina,  which  was  already  officially 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki .  . .  and  we 
decided  to  attack  their  superior  forces  at 
once ...  We  had  complete  success,  with 
no  losses.  The  Bolshevist  troops  fled, 
leaving  behind  their  ammunition 

"From  Gatchina  we  attacked  Tsarskoe- 
Selo. 

"I  returned  to  Gatchina,  hoping  to 
find  fresh  troops  there;  but  instead  of 
troops  I  found  telegrams,  informing  us  of 
approaching  reinforcements.  About  fif- 
ty trains  filled  with  troops  from  various 
points  were  moving  toward  Gatchina. 
But  they  were  too  late,  for  the  battle  be- 
tween our  troops  and  the  Bolsheviki  troops  " 
was  already  in  progress  at  Pulkovo.  It 
ended  in  our  favor,  but  we  were  unable  to 
pursue  the  defeated  enemy.  General 
Krasnov  ordered  a  retreat  to  Gatchina. 
Perhaps  from  a  military  point  of  view  this 
step  was  correct,  at  least  reasonable.  But 
under  the  constantly  shifting  and  waver- 
ing political  conditions  of  that  period,  it 
caused  the  disintegration  of  the  Govern- 
ment forces — it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

"The  night  of  October  1  was  at  hand. 
There  was  no  news  from  Petrograd.  The 
long,  obscure,  gloomy  halls  of  the  Paul 
Palace  were  crowded  with  agitated,  ma- 
lignant men.  In  that  atmosphere,  pois- 
oned by  fear,  monstrous,  impossible  ru- 
mours multiplied.  Everywhere  one 
heard  whispers:  if  the  Cossacks  surrender 
Kerensky  they  will  be  left  free  to  go 
back  to  their  native  Don  country.  At 
dawn,  having  destroyed  all  my  papers 
and  letters  that  I  could  not  leave  in 
strange  hands,  I  lay  down  upon  the  bed 
and  slurnbered.  A  single  hope  remained: 
would  reinforcements  come? 

"About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
was  awakened.  Cossack  delegates  sent 
to  negotiate  with  the  Bolshevist  sailors 
had  returned  with  the  latter's  demand 
that  they  surrender  Kerensky  uncondi- 
tionally— and  the  Cossacks  were  read>' 
to  accept. .  .  . 

"What  now?  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  palace. 

"Time  was  passing.  We  waited.  Below 
haggling  was  going  on.  Suddenly  a  pale 
and  agitated  soldier  hurried  to  us  with  the 
news  that  the  deal  was  closed.  The 
Cossacks  had  bought  their  freedom — the 
right  to  go  home  with  their  arms — and 
for  only  a  single  life!  The  enemies  of 
yesterday's  battle  had  in  a  friendly  way 
elected  a  mixed  commission  to  arrest  me 
and  turn  me  over  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Any 
minute  the  sailors  and  Cossacks  might 
break. 

"The  agreement  between  the  sailors 
and  Cossacks,  it  seemed,  had  sealed  my 
fate.    But — a  true  miracle  happened! 

"I  left  the  palace  ten  minutes  before 
the  traitors  broke  into  my  rooms.  One 
minute  before  I  left  I  did  not  know  that 
I  could  go.  Dresspd  absurdly,  I  passed 
under  the  noses  of  my  enemies  and  the 
traitors.  I  was  still  unconcernedly  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  Gatchina  while  the 
search  for  me  was  in  progress;  I  walked 
with  those  who  saved  me,  whom  I  never 
knew  before,  whom  I  saw  now  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  During  those  few  min- 
utes these  people  showed  incomparable 
bravery,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice. 
When  I  was  speeding  away  from  Gatchina 
in  a  car,  toward  it  were  rushing  trains 
with  reinforcements  for  us.  What  jokes 
fate  plays! 

"This  brilliantly  concluded  the  first 
move  of  the  cleverly  conceived  strategy 
of  the  'patriotic'  reactionary  element. 
The  Provisional  Government  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Bolsheviki  and  its  hated 
head  disposed  of.  It  remained  for  them 
to  fulfill  the  second  part — to  settle  with 
the  Bolsheviki  and  to  set  up  a  sound, 
national,  and  above  all  a  'strong'  Govern- 
ment. .  This  was  to  take  three  weeks: 
but  these  three  weeks  proved  to  be  etern- 
al!" 
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A  Baby  is  very  little  more  Intelligent  than  a  Vegetable 

"Just  after  it  is  born  and  during  the  first  few  days  of  its  life;  its  soul  and  its  intellect  are  there,  but 
they  are  dormant  waiting  to  be  awakened ;  it  has  also  little  control  over  its  body,  and  all  its  move- 
ments are  automatic  or  instinctive.  Probably  there  is  not  a  single  expression  of  the  face  or 
motion  of  the  arms  or  legs  which  represents  a  distinctly  willed  action," 

Says  Dr.  Alan  Brown,  Famous  Canadian  Child  Specialist 

in  his  article  "Keeping  the  Well  Child  Well,"  which  begins  on  page  twenty-two  of  this  issue. 


Have  you  been  amazed  at  your  child's  growth? 
Have  you  wondered  what  its  sensations  are  when 
teething?  Are  you  worried  because  your  child 
does  not  crawl  or  walk  as  soon  as  you  expect?  Do 
you  know  what  your  boy  or  girl  should  weigh  at 
birth,  at  seven  years,  at  fourteen  years?  Answers 
to  all  these  questions  will  be  found  in  this  amazing- 


ly informative  article,  by  Canada's  leading  Pedia- 
trician— the  first  of  a  series  of  six  articles  to  appear 
in  forthcoming  issues  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGA- 
ZINE. There  will  be  another  article  in  October 
15  issue  dealing  specifically  with  the  care  of  the 
Normal  Child.  If  your  child  is  fit  now,  see  that 
you  have  the  knowledge  to  keep  it  fit. 
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Do  you  wait  until  you 
ivear  a  pair  of  sox  to 
find  out  whether  they 
suit  you  or  not? 

You  can  tell  easily  be- 
fore you  buy. 

Trust  your  own  judg- 
ment for  color  and  fabric. 

Trust  the  Mercury  la- 
bel for  the  rest — honest, 
unshrinkable  materials — 
—fast  dyes  — AND 
GENEROUS  SIZE. 

The  dealer  who  recom- 
mends Mercury  wants  to 
hold  your  trade.  ws 
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DRESSMAKING 

Learn  at  Home — New,  Easy  Method 

Have  a  $20  dress  for  $6,  a  15  blouse  or  skirt  fur 
J1.5U — be  better  dressed  for  one-third  what  your  clothes 
now  coat.  By  a  wonderful,  new,  easy  method  you  can 
learn  ut  home  In  spare  time  to  make  all  your  own  and 
your  children's  clothes,  or  prepare  to  earn  $25  to  $40 
weekly  as  a  dressmaker.  Pictures  explain  everythine. 
Write  at  otirc  for  64-page  free  booklet.  I'lease  state 
£,^'i°.''il'.'i'"  .'?.'"'■«"'"'  '"  homeor  professional  dressmaking. 
WOMAN'S   INSTITUTE,   Dept.  e2-K.  Seranton.   Penna. 


Leaders  in  U.  S. 
Literary  World 

Most  Important  Literary  Stars 

Arising  During  Last 

Ten  Years 

LITERARY  DIGEST 


THE  EDITOR  of  a  prominent  London 
daily  recently  asked  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  Digest  to  prepare  him  an  article  on 
the  leading  figures  in  the  American  literary 
field  coming  to  the  front  in  the  past  ten 
years.  In  following  out  this  idea  the 
Literary  Digest  prepared  a  questionnaire  as 
follows: — 

"Whom  would  you  name,  offhand,  as 
the  five  leading  American  literary  stars 
that  have  risen  above  the  horizon  in  the 
past  ten  years?  No  doubt  your  eye  may 
have  been  the  one  to  discover  some  of 
these.  Others  you  have  discovered  later, 
along  with  the  rest  of  us.  'Be  that  as  it 
may,'  would  it  not  be  of  interest  to  stop 
and  think  a  minute  on  what  American 
writers  have  done  of  distinction  in  the 
past  decade,  and  see  what  it  amounts  to? 
You  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with  author- 
ity on  this  point.  Will  you  not  be  good 
enough  just  to  jot  down  here,  maybe  on 
the  margin  or  back  of  this  sheet,  the  names 
of  our  five  leading  new  literary  luminaries, 
writers  in  prose  or  verse,  as  you  size  them 
up,  and  add  any  comment  you  like,  long 
or  short?  I  shall  appreciate  it  immensely." 

"Fifty-six  copies  of  this  letter  were  con- 
signed to  the  mail.  Twenty-six  were 
addressed  in  a  general  way  to  the 'liter- 
ary adviser'  of  each  of  the  prominent  pub- 
lishing houses.  Eight  were  addressed  with- 
out specification  of  the  individual  to  the 
'editor  of  authoritative  publications. 
Twenty-two  letters  were  addressed  to 
specific  individuals,  men  whose  names 
oecur  freely  as  contributors  to  the  public 
press  as  columnists,  as  literary  critics,  as 
reviewers,  and  as  editors.  Out  of  this 
number  we  received  thirty-three  replies; 
nineteen  paid  no  attention  to  our  request; 
four  for  personal  reasons  begged  to  be 
excused  from  complying,  so  that  we  have 
twenty-nine  answers,  upon  which  we  can 
construct  something  like  an  honor  roll  of 
distinction  or  literary  eminence,  whatever 
you  like.  A  tabulation  of  the  answers 
brings  an  extremely  interesting  and  puzz- 
ling result.  It  may  be  said,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  number  five  proved  to  be 
somewhat  irksome  and  in  several  cases 
the  contributor  overran  his  list  to  six  or 
seven.  As  these  occurred  but  a  very 
few  times,  we  have  given  the  person 
voted  for  the  benefit  of  the  extra  vote 
and  added  that  in  our  poll.  Then  there 
were  quite  a  nrmber  of  cases  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  good  measure  beyond  the 
number  five,  some  offering  an  alterna- 
tive or  second  choice  list,  others  mention- 
ing names  which  satisfied  personal  pre- 
dilection, but  did  not,  perhaps,  measure 
up  to  the  strict  demands  of  a  magical 
five.  Considering  the  list  without  its 
aura,  this  is  what  we  get:  Highest  on 
the  list  comes  Joseph  Hergesheimer  with 
22  votes;  following  him  is  Eugene  O'Neill 
with  14  votes;  then  Sherwood  Anderson 
with  13;  Miss  Willa  Gather  receives  12; 
and  the  fifth  place  is  divided  between 
Robert  Frost  and  James  Branch  Cabell, 
who  each  receive  8.  Here  are  our  'five.' 
But  after  this  we  have  a  list  of  forty-five 
names  representing  people  who  have  been 
considered  as  worthy  of  holding  a  place 
within  the  first  five.  We  shall  doubtless 
find  many  readers  who  sympathize  with 
these  choices  and  maybe  some  who  would 
dislodge  the  honored  quintet  in  favor  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  candidates. 
To  continue  our  list,  then,  7  votes  were 
cast  for  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  6  each 
for  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  three  received  5  votes  each: 
Carl  Sandburg,  Henry  Van  Loon,  and  E. 
A.  Robinson.  In  the  group  numbering 
4  vo*fs  we  find  such  talked  of  favorites 
as  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Miss  Amy  Low- 
ell. Then  3  votes  each  were  cast  for  Don 
Marquis  and  John  Dos  Passos,  while  a 
whole  constellation  can  be  made  out  of 
those  who  were  favored  with  2  ballots 
each.  They  were  Mary  S.  Watts,  Doro- 
thy Canfield,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Sara 
Teasdale,  Earnest  Poole,  H.  L.  Mencken 
and  Heywood  Broun." 


Washes  in  10  minutes 

— and  does   it  thoroughly  and  to 
your  complete  satisfaction.     Han- 
dles heavy  blankets  and  delicate 
laces  with   equal  ease.     No  rub- 
bing— the    fabrics    last    longer. 
The  vacuum  cups  gently  force  the 
soapy  suds  down  through  the  meshes, 
dissolving  th^  dirt — then  they  draw 
the  water  up  through  again,   wash- 
ing   the     dissolved    dirt    away.       It 
never   fails. 

Free  demonstration  in  your  home 
— no  obligation  incurred.  Easy  pay- 
ments. 
Write  for  free  booklet  to  Depf    M 

The  Easy  Washingr  Machine  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto 

O/ie  |S  Mk  BS^^  Vacuum Elccinc 

CAa  I    WASHER 


Write  for  this  smaz- 
irg  book  NOW  1  A 
I  ^ni  do!  Learn  how  yon  can 
master  the  most  vicious  and  ferociooa 
I  horse  in  a  few  hours  time.  See  bow  bi« 
I  money  iabeinR  made  in  training  and  re-sell- 
I  Ing  wicked-tempered  and  "ornery"  borsea. 
Book  tells  ell  about  the  famons  Beery 
System  of  breablne  and  training  horses — 
thesystem  that  is /7wara7!(e<?d  to  break  any 
I  horseof  itsbad  habits  forever.  Learnnght 
irid'our  own  home — in  your  spare  time. 
Book  is  fiiiyillnstrate.'Bnd  brimful  of  In- 
teresting pointers  on  horse  trainini?.  Sent  absolutely  free 
to  aay  addrcas.    Mail  postcani  NuW  ] 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 

is  now  more  than  ever  the  key-note  of  succees. 
Bew-  Lesged  and  Knock*  Kneed  men  and  women, 
both  young  and  old,  will  be  glad  to  4iear  that  I 
have  now  ready  for  market  my  new  appliance, 
wiik'ti  will  succpssfully  straighten,  within  a  short 
time,  bow-Ieggedne8s  and  knoek-kneed  legs,  safely, 
quickly  and  permanently,  without  jiain,  operation 
or  dLscomfort.  Will  not  interfere  with  your  daily 
work,  being  \vorn  at  night.  My  new  "Lim-Strait- 
ner,"  Model  IS,  V.  S.  Patent,  is  easy  to  adjust; 
its  result  will  save  you  soon  from  further  humil- 
iation, and  improve  your  personal  appearance  100 
per   cent. 

Write  today  for  my  free  copyrighted  physlolog- 
if'al  and  anatomical  book  which  tells  you  how  to 
coiTect  bow  and  knock-kneed  legs  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part.  Enclose  a  dime  for 
pa**tage. 

M.  TRILETY.  SPECIALIST.  265  L. 
Ackerman    Bldg.,  Binghamton,    N,    Y. 
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Do  the  Dead  Speak  ? 

Feasible  Explanation  of  Mediumistic  Spirit  Messages. 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  RICHET 


PROFESSOR  RICHET  is  a  well-known 
student  of  the  occult  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  the  Independence  Beige 
he  gives  a  simple  explanation,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  him,  of  what  may  happen  when 
supposed  spirit  communications  are  re- 
ceived through  mediums.  We  quote 
him  in  part  from  a  translation  in  the 
Living  Age: — 

"Let  us  see  what  we  can  learn  from  ex- 
periments with  mediums — those  curious 
beings  who  have  powers,  whether  of 
matter  or  of  spirit,  that  are  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

"When  a  medium  seats  himself  at  a 
table  and  writes,  he  has  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  recognize  himself  as  the  immed- 
iate agent  of  this  so-called  automatic 
writing.  He  asserts  that  a  spirit  has  in- 
carnated itself  in  him,  and  in  fact  there 
are  often  astonishing  consistencies  in  the 
reasoning,  the  emotions,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  this  personality  which  seems  thus  to 
be  born.  But  is  it  necessary  to  conclude 
from  this  appearance  that  it  is  actually  a 
spirit,  a  former  human  being,  who  is  born 
anew? 

"One  cannot  satisfy  one's  self  with  the 
spirit's  own  affirmation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  somebody  should  say  in  French  or 
English  or  Italian  or  even  in  Greek:  'I  am 
Socrates  and  I  advise  you  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  things  of  the  Beyond,'  for  me 
to  cry:  'It  is  the  consciousness  of  Socrates 
returning  to  earth.' 

"That  would  be  an  access  of  naivete 
of  which  I  do  not  feel  capable.  In  that 
case  the  problem,  would  be  very  simple; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  defin- 
ite negative  conclusion,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  these  spirits,  returning  by 
means  of  the  medium,  disclose  certain 
things  which,  although  unknown  to  the 
medium,  are  true,  and  that  sometimes 
these  words  or  writings  of  the  mediums 
are  disconcerting,  for  they  reveal  a  whole 
new  world.  The  dead  man  who  manifests 
himself  by  the  writings  of  the  medium 


seems  truly  to  have  returned.  He  gives 
absolutely  exact  details  as  to  what  he  was 
upon  the  earth.  He  takes  up  conversa- 
tions at  the  point  where  he  left  them  dur- 
ing life.  He  unveils  secrets  that  he  alone 
knew.  If  a  mother,  anxious  to  see  her  son 
again,  goes  to  a  medium  without  being 
known,  and  suddenly  the  name  of  her 
son  is  given  and  certain  details  are  sup- 
plied her,  how  can  one  ask  that  grieved 
mother  not  to  be  convinced  that  her  be- 
loved son  has  come  back  to  her? 

"Authentic  examples  of  these  recogni- 
tions are  innumerable,  but  what  are  we  to 
conclude  from  them?  The  obvious  opin- 
ion that  the  dead  is  not  dead,  that  he 
speaks  and  writes  by  the  hands  of  the 
medium,  seems  to  me  to  present  such 
serious  contradictions  and  such  grave  dif- 
ficulties that  I  suppose  something  quite 
different. 

"Hypothesis  for  hypothesis,  I  choose 
that  which  does  not  involve  enormous, 
even  colossal,  improbabilities.  I  prefer 
to  admit  this,  which  is  not  very  compli- 
cated: that  there  are  certain  privileged 
beings — whom  we  call  mediums — posses- 
sed of  a  sort  of  knowledge  different  from 
our  ordinary  means  of  knowing. 

"Most  men  know  nothing  except  what 
their  senses  tell  them,  but  the  mediums 
have  a  kind  of  new  sense,  a  hidden  sensi- 
tiveness— a  cryptaesthesia  which  re- 
veals to  them  things  which  no  ordinary 
sense  could  teach  them.  That  is  what  the 
ancient  writers  called  lucidity  or  clairvoy- 
ance. Now  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
can  almost  always,  or  even  always, 
explain  these  identifications  by  the 
phenomena  of  very  highly  developed 
clairvoyance;  that  is  simpler,  more  ra- 
tional, and  more  logical  than  to  admit  the 
survival  of  the  consciousness  of  the  dead, 
especially  when  the  supposed  survivor 
employs  confused  language,  bristling  with 
contradictions,  embarrassed  by  puerili- 
ties and  stupidities  of  which  the  dead  in- 
dividual would  in  life  have  been  incap- 
able." 


India's  Native  States  Loyal 

Suggestion  to  Restore  Hyderabad  to  the  Nizam,  its  Native  Prince. 


R.  O.  BURTON 


FAR  HAPPIER  is  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  native  Indian  States 
than  that  prevailing  in  the  British  pro- 
vinces. In  the  Indian  States,  evil-doers 
are  summarily  dealt  with  in  the  interests 
of  the  va.st  m.ajority  of  loyal  and  peaceful 
inhabitants.  The  people  have  not  been 
stirred  from  their  happy  contentment 
nor  have  they  had  opened  out  to  them 
as  have  the  people  of  British  India  a 
vision  of  the  political  turmoil  and  unrest 
that  is  presented  to  them  by  the  in- 
stitution of  Western  political  systems. 

In  the  Nalional  Review  Mr.  Burton 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  good  policy  to  restore  the  State  of 
Hyderabad  to  the  Nizam,  its  hereditary 
ruler. 

"There  is  one  State,"  he  writes,  "and 
that  the  greatest  in  the  India  of  our  day, 
which  has  from  time  to  time  been  stripped 
of  large  territories  by  methods  which  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  to-day,  however  neces- 
sary those  methods  may  have  seemed  to 
be  at  the  time.  The  State  of  Hyderabad 
at  one  time  embraced  extensive  regions 
that  have  been  incorporated  with  British 
territory,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  Province  of  Berar,  which  furnishes, 
from  a  political  and  historical  point  of 
view,  a  concrete  example  of  a  territory 
that  might  well  be  returned  to  its  rightful 
owner. 

"The  history  of  Berar  presents  features 
of  romantic  interest.  Those  features  are 
impressed  upon  its  story  during  a  period 
that  extends  back  through  the  centuries 
as  far  as  the  dim  age  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  Asoka." 

Mr  Burton  then  gives  a  detailed  history 
of  the  relations  of  the  rulers  of  Hyderabad 
with  the  British  from  1759.  In  1800  an 
agreement  was  made  by  which  British 
assistance  in  the  protection  of  the  State 
was  assured,  and  the  Nizam  or  ruler  of 
Hyderabad    undertook   to   supply    9,000 


cavalry  and  6,000  infantry  when  occasion 
arose  for  action  against  a  common  enemy. 
In  1803  war  broke  out  with  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  but  the  Nizam's  troops  were  not  of 
much  use  and  it  was  due  to  the  British 
forces  that  victory  was  eventually  secured 
and  the  province  of  Berar  which  had  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  Nizam  was  re- 
stored to  him  "as  a  gratuitous  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government." 

In  1853  a  large  debt  had  accumulated 
due  to  the  British  Government  as  the 
Nizam  had  found  it  impossible  to  raise 
the  money  to  pay  his  troops  and  this  had 
to  be  done  by  the  British  who  now  insisted 
on  the  province  being  assigned  as  security 
for  these  payments. 

"The  assignment  of  territory,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Burton,  "took  place  under  a 
new  treaty  concluded  in  1853. 

"It  must  be  understood  that  while 
Berar  was  'assigned'  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  administration  under  the 
orders  of  the  British  Resident  at  Hydera- 
bad, the  province  remained  a  part  of 
the  Nizam's  dominions." 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty  the 
force  was  reorganized  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent regularized.  It  had  hitherto  been 
largely  officered  by  adventurers  having 
only  local  rank  from  the  Nizam;  these 
were  now  eliminated,  and  the  troops  were 
staffed  by  regular  officers,  drawn  from  the 
three  Presidency  armies.  The  force  in- 
creased in  efficiency,  and  when  the  mutiny 
broke  out  in  1857  it  rendered  valuable 
services  in  the  campaign  in  Central  India. 

"The  question  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Province  of  Berar  to  the  Nizam  was 
raised  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the 
Hyderabad  Government,  but  it  was  not 
until  1902  that  a  fresh  agreement  was 
arrived  at  on  the  subject,  satisfactory  to 
the  British  Government,  but  still  not  ful- 
filling the  aspirations  of  the  Nizam,  who 
desired  the  restoration  of  his  lost  province. 
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jAe  Backbone  of  Styh 
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garment  is  no  better  than  the 
material  from  which  it  is  made. 
Therefore  in  selecting  your  Fall 
clothes  you  should  be  as  critical 
about  the  quality  of  the  cloth  as 
you  are  about  the  style  and  work- 
manship. 

The  new  Hawthorn  Velour  now 
being  featured  in  the  better  grade 
coats  is  a  fabric  of  unusual  quality 
and  beauty. 

The  name  Hawthorn  in  a  garment  is 
a  guarantee  that  the  fabric  used — 
whether  velour,  herringbone,  home- 
spun or  knitted  tweed — isof  superior 
quality.  It  will  hold  its  stylish  lines, 
and  give  longest  wear. 


ABHl 
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East  or  West 

You  Stm  Have  a  Good 
Chance  to  Win  a  Prize 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
ceived a  very  large  number  of  replies 
to  the  Questionnaire  in  our  big 

$150.^^  Prize  Competition 

there  are  surprisingly  few  of  these 
absolutely  correct. 

If  you  have  not  sent  in  your  answers 
don't  delay.  You  sdll  have  a  good 
chance  to  wdn  a  prize,  even  one  of 
the  major  prizes. 

Subscribers  who  live  in  the  extreme  East  or  the 
far  West  still  have  a  good  chance;  and  all  may  de- 
pend that  the  competition  will  be  decided  in  all 
fairness  to  every  competitor. 

So  let  us  have  your  answers.  Read  over  the 
simple  conditions  carefully  on  pages  59  and  60  of 
our  September  IBth  issue  and  put  your  memory  to 
work. 

Address   your   envelope  Commercial   Research  Department. 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE      -     143~uliiversity  Ave.,  Toronto 


"From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
Nizam  may  have  gained  by  the  trans- 
action, although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  pecuniary  consideration  would  com- 
pensate an  Indian  Prince  for  the  loss  of 
real  sovereignty.  Previous  to  the  Agree- 
ment of  1902  the  balance  of  revenue  re- 
mitted to  the  Nizam  varied  from  nothing 
in  some  yp.ars  up  to  a  few  lalchsin  others; 
the  largest  surplus  he  had  ever  received 
was  under  twenty  lalchs,  and  the  average 
must  have  been  comparatively  insigni- 
fieant.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  province,  which  was 
the  most  lavish  and  expensive  in  India, 
although  it  is  significant  that  expendi- 
ture was  greatly  reduced  as  soon  as  Berar 
had  been  leased  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  a  fixed  annual  payment. 

"But  while  the  retention  of  Berar  may 
be  justified  by  historical  records  and  pre- 
cedents, by  a  reference  to  a  condition 
of  things  that  has  passed  away,  by  the 
plea  that  the  Nizam  has  been  placed  in  a 
more  advantageous  pecuniary  position 
by  the  transaction  than  he  would  enjoy 
were  he  to  administer  the  State  himself,  it 
is  difficult  to  justify  it  by  equity  in  exist- 
ing conditions,  or  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency. 

-  "The  world  does  not  stand  still,  and  in 
India  we  have  travelled  far  since  1800, 
1853,  and  even  1902.  It  would  not  only 
be  an  act  of  grace,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
justice,  of  policy,  and  of  exped'ency  to 
restore  to  one  whose  predecessors  have 
been  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  faithful  allies  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  who  rules  the  largest  Moham- 
medan State  in  the  East,  a  province  which 
belongs  to  Hyderabad  by  tradition,  by 
geographical  situation,  and  by  the  gra- 
tuitous cession  of  the  British  GovernniOnt 
in  1803.  There  are  in  Berar  elements 
which  have  for  many  years  been  actively 
antagonistic  to  British  rule,  and  it  would 
be  well  that  they  should  be  placed  under 
a  Government  that  does  not  parley  with 
sedition  and  pernicious  political  agita- 
tion." 


Perhaps  You 

Remember 

Continued  from,  page  19 

hours.  The  eating  places  were  Savanne 
and  Ignaie,  and  IJreakfasting  at  the 
latter  place  one  always  knew  what  the 
menu  was  for  the  previous  evening.  We 
generally  had  beefsteak  which  bore  un- 
mistakable marks  of  having  previously 
been  roast  beef  and  warmed  over.  In 
those  days  the  speed  averaged  12  ^i  miles 
an  hour.  To-day  the  distance  between 
those  two  places  is  covered  by  the  fast 
expresses  in  seven  hours  and  forty-two 
minutes — an  average  speed  of  over  38 
miles  an  hour.  But  there  is  no  stopping 
for  meals  now,  and  the  distance  has  ijeen 
lessened  by  nearly  two  miles.  By  the 
way,  the  mileage  between  Montreal  and 
Vancouver  has  been  reduced  from  2,906 
to  2,885  miles. 

A  Great  Controversy 

ONE  dull  season  in  Winnipeg  the  after- 
math of  an  insurance  controversy  in 
the  newspapers  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Equitable  and  Confederation 
Life  was  a  pleasant  change  from  daily 
drudgery.  We  got  John  Peter  Grant,  of 
the  former  company,  to  challenge  Mr. 
Yeomans,  of  the  other  one,  to  a  joint 
meeting  in  the  City  Hall.  Mayor  Conk- 
lin  presided,  and  such  men  as  the  Hon. 
John  Norquay,  Attorney-General  Miller 
and  other  reputable  citizens  thronged  the 
hall  to  enjoy  the  fun.  The  chairman 
greatly  added  trf  the  gaiety  of  nations  by 
his  telling  introductory  remafks,  and 
when  the  oratorical  contestants  appeared 
on  the  platform  they  were  greeted  with 
loud  applause. 

John  Peter,  of  course,  struck  an  atti- 
tude, with  an  upturned  toe,  but  con- 
tinued yells  of  "put  down  that  foot  so's 
we  can  see  you"  were  discreetly  followed 
by  John  Peter  sinking  into  a  seat.  Both 
sides  were  ably  presented,  but  John 
Peter  (at  the  loud-voiced  and  unanimous 
request  of  the  delighted  audience)  sang 
and  danced  "Love  Amongst  the  Roses"  so 
excruciatingly  that  he  would  have  won, 
but  the  chairman  sagaciously  decided  that 
this  was  no  singing  match  and  declared  a 
draw. 

This  was  near  the  end  of  March  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  Charlie  Keeling 
and  "Ham    McMicken  and  I  conspired  to 


Hair  Specialist's 

Startling  Discovery 

The  progress  of  the  study  et  beaput.v 
culture  has  recently  been  marked  by  b 
discovery  of  almost  unestimable  value  to 
humanity— a  formula,  hitherto  unknown, 
which  will  positively  restore  graying  or 
fading  hair  to  the  original  tint  and  lustre 
•f  youth.  The  preparation  is  not  a  dye, 
as  many  so-called  restorers  prove  to  be, 
but  is  of  such  tonic  value  that  it  nour- 
ishes the  pigmentary  glands  of  the  scalp, 
supplying  certain  chemical  combinations 
which  determine  the  Qolor  of  the  hair. 
Th.e  preparation  is  called  Lady  Minerva's 
Natural  Herbal  Hair  Restorative,  a  name 
whiah  is  destined  to  become  the  hope  of 
graying  men  and  women  the  world  over. 
Ite  effect  is  not  instantaneous,  as  is  that 
of  a  dye,  but  its  persistent  application 
will  gradually,  and  with  inconspicuous 
progress,  restore  the  natural  color  and 
brightness  to  any  normally  healthy  head 
of  hair.  Lady  Minerva's  Natural  Herbal 
Hair  Restorative  may  be  purchased  from 
most  druggists,  or  direct  trom  The  Min- 
erva Supply  Co.,  Waterford,  Ontario,  at 
$1.00  per  bottle  post  paid. 


Puzzle 

FIND  THE 
CLOWN 
lit     Prize 

BUycle 

(Lady 
or 

Gents.) 

2nd   Prize 

Rial 

Phono- 

graPFi. 
3rf!    Prize 

Moving 

Picture 
Machine. 


4th      Prize 

Wrist 

Watch 

'  5th      Pri^e 

Camera 

Hundreds 

of 

Other 

Prize*. 

To  enter  this  Contest  yoB  must  find  tde  Clown, 
mark  tbe  place  with  an  X  and  send  It  to  us  with 
yonr  name  and  addresa.  We  wCl  then  send  you 
a  arc  PRIZE  LIST  of  the  dandy  prizes  we  are 
offering  and  particulars  of  ene  simple  condition 
that  we  ask  you  to  fulfil.  This  condition  la 
ever  so  easy,  and  rie«d  not  ooet  you  one  cent  of 
your  money  to  fulfil.  Th«  prises  are  hlgger  and 
better  than  ever,  so  send  ydur  uuwer  right  away 
NOW  to  SELFAST  SPECIALTY  CO..  DEPT.  27 
TORONTO,   ONT. 


EARN  MONEY 

^   AT  HOME    ^ 


Y^OUcan  make  $15  to  $60  weekly  m  yoursparf 
■*  time  writing  show  canis.  No  canvassing  or 
soliciting.  We  instruct  you  by  our  new  simple 
Directograph  system,  pay  you  tash  each  week 
and  guarantee  you  steadywork.  Write  for  full 
particulars  and  free  booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS  SHOW  CARD  SERVICE 
99  Colborne  Building  Toronto,  Can. 


A  Message  to 
Mothers 


Turn  to  page  twenty- 
two  of  this  issue  and 
read  Dr.  Alan  Brown's 
article  on  Child  Welfare. 
Do  you  know  what  your 
boy  or  girl  should  weigh 
at  birth,  at  seven  years 
or  at  fourteen  years. 
This  information  and 
much  more  that  is  of 
vital  interest  to  mothers 
starts  on  page  22. 
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stage  another  meeting  for  the  fellowing 
night.  John  Peter  was  willing  to  appear, 
but  he  smelled  a  rat,  fearing  an  April 
fool  joke.  His  opponent  didn't.  Lots  of 
others  also  feared  an  April  fool  sell  but 
uriosity  lured  them,  and  there  was  a  fair- 
sized  audience.  "Ham"  McMicken  was 
chairman  and  John  Peter  was  the  sole 
vocal  gladiator,  and  he  talked  and  sang 
and  danced  "Love  Amongst  the  Roses" 
and  would  have  bean  declared  the  winner 
if  the  other  two  conspirators — KeeUng 
and  myself — who  were  stationed  behind 
the  screen,  hadn't  at  a  given  signal  rolled 
up  the  curtain,  and  displayed  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  printed  in 
large  letters:  "April  Fool." 

There  were  howls  and  yells  and  a  mad 
rush  for  the  curtain.  "Ham"  McMicken 
tried  to  pacify  the  crowd  and  explain  his 
innocence,  but  Keeling  and  I  made  for  the 
back  exit  and  in  the  darkness  fell  down  a 
long  flight  of  stairs,  from  the  effects  of 
which  we  limped  painfully  for  a  week  af- 
terwards.   But  it  was  worth  it. 

A  Batch  of  Bogus  Telegrams 

IN  THE  spring  of  1895.  when  the  ex- 
*■  oitement  and  acerbities  of  the  Mani- 
toba School  Act  were  fast  subsiding  in  the 
west  and  had  largely  faded  away  in  On- 
tario, there  was  a  bye-election  in  Haldi- 
mand  County  in  that  province,  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
Conservatives  were  in  power,  and  Hon. 
Dr.  Montague  was  the  Government 
candidate,  while  the  Opposition  candi- 
date was  Jefferson  McCarthy,  a  name- 
sake of  Dalton  McCarthy,  who  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  aboHtion  of  Separate 
Schools  and  the  French  language  officially 
in  Manitoba.  To  aid,  abet  and  assist 
Dalton's  namesake,  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton, 
4t  that  time,  Attorney-General  of  Mani- 
toba, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Finn,  Chaplain 
of  the  Orange  Grand  Lodge  of  Manitoba, 
impulsively  hastened  to  the  latter's  assist- 
ance—more than  enthusiastically  and 
overwhelmingly  hopeful  at  first  of  down- 
ing the  Tory  enemy.  The  struggle  was  in 
vain,  and  Montague  swep  the  county 
with  a  majority  of  594.  I  was  then  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Nor'  Wester, 
which  had  Tory  instincts  and  could  not 
allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  per- 
niitting  the  following  presumably  ficti- 
tious telegrams  and  advertisement  to 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  paper.  Show- 
ing the  trend  of  circumstances  they 
created  a  great  deal  of  merriment  through- 
out the  province,  and  were  reproduced  in 
a  number  of  the  leading  papers  in  eastern 
cities,  and  were  richly  enjoyed  by  none 
more  than  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Clifford) 
Sifton,  Mr.  Greenway  and  of  course  by 
nil  the  Tories: 

Hagersville,  April  11,  1896. 
To  Greenway: 

Just  arrived.  Perfect  ovation.  People 
wild  over  me.  Will  carry  county  by 
thousand  majority.  Montague  and  Ot- 
tawa meddlers  gone  up  sure.  Finn  is 
doing  splendid  service. 

Hon.  Clifford  Sifton. 

Caledonia,  April    12. 
To  Greenway: 

Grand  meeting  to-night.  Had  splendid 
reception.  Certain  of  beating  Montague 
by  500  at  least.  Finn  is  helping  me  a 
?ood  deal. 

Clifford    Sifton. 

Jarvis,  Ap.  13. 
To  Thos.  Greenway: 

Fine  meetings  to-night.  Was  very  well 
received.  McCarthy's  majority  will  not 
be  less  than  250,  thanks  to  myself  and 
Finn. 

C.  Sifton. 

North  Cayuga,  Sunday,  Ap.  14. 
To  Hon.  Thomas  Greenway: 

This  is  off  day  but  v/e  are  doing  splen- 
i'i  missionary  work,  especially  in  church- 
es.    Believe  McCarthy  will  have  at  least 
200  majority.    Finn  and  I  doing  what  we 
fan. 

Sifton. 

Walpole,  Ap.  15. 
i  o  Hon.  Thomas  Greenway,  M.  P.  P.: 
Spoke  at  very  large  meeting  to-night 
and  obtained  fair  hearing.  McCarthy 
IS  hopeful  that  he  will  have  at  leas  100 
majority.    Finn  is  still  helping  me. 

Sifton. 

^     ,,         w      ^  Cayuga,  Ap.  16. 

Ml   Mon,    Mr.    Greenway,   M.   P.    P.: 

There  wa«  pretty  fair  "meeting  to-night 

at  which  I  spoke.     McCarthy  seems  to 

hink  he  will  be  elected.     Finn  thinks  so 


too,  and  he  is  helping  me  all  he  can.    But 
to-morrow  will  decide. 

C.  S. 

Cayuga,    Ap.    17. 

To  Hon.  Mr.  Greenway,  M.  P.  P.,  Premier: 

We   have    still  hopes  of    carrying    the 

county,     though    Finn   has    his    doubts. 

McCarthy  thinks  he  will  save  his  deposit 

•  if  worst  anticipations  are  not  realised. 

C.  S. 

Cayu'ga,  Ap.  17. 
To  Hon.   Mr.  Thos.  Greenway,  M.  P.  P., 
Premier: 

Kindly  send  transportation  for  Finn 
and  me — Haldimand  to  Brandon  by  to- 
night's train  sure. 

C.   S. 

Cayuga,  Ap.  17,  7  p.m. 
Hon.  Mr.  Thos.  Greenway,  M.  P.  P. 
Premier  of  Manitoba. 
If  you  can  only  get  transportation  for 
one,  never  mind  Finn.     He     is  a  good 
pedestrian,  although  the  roads  are  bad. 

S. 

Winnipeg,  Ap.  17,  7.15  p.m. 
Ex-Attorney  General  Sifton, 
Salt  Creek,  Haldimand  County. 
Impossible  to  get  transportation.  Can't 
you  wait  till  the  walking  improves?  You 
needn't  hurry  home. 

Thos.    Greenway. 

Advertisements: 

Too  Late  to  classify 
Lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  one  Attorney 
General,  last  seen  in  or  about  Haldimand 
County,  Ontario,  just  previous  to  the 
recent  landslide.  Finder  is  requested  to 
prove  property,  pay  expenses  and  keep  it. 
T-     G— 

Missing — From  Manitoba,  one  Orange 
chaplain,  with  a  message,  disappeared  on 
the  night  of  the  17th.  Can  be  distin- 
guished by  his  strong  opinions  on  the 
school  law  and  a  clerical  look.  Was  last 
seen  in  company  with  a  suspicious-looking 
western  politician.  If  located,  finder 
please  retain  in  custody  as  long  as  possible 
and  communicate  with  M.  W.  G.  M., 
L.  0.  A.,  Manitoba,  at  very  latest  date. 

Personal — If  one  Clifford  Sifton,  erst- 
while of  Brandon,  will  communicate  his 
present  whereabouts,  he  will  hear  of 
something  of  great  advantage  to  him  and 
his  colleague — Roht.  Watson,  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

Notice — If  Father  Finn  is  through  with 
his  message,  will  he  kindly  return  it  im- 
mediately to  the  Tribune  office,  Winn- 
ipeg, postage  prepaid. 

Situation  Wanted — Salary  no  object, 
as  lon.g  as  a  comfortable  home  and  steady 
employment  are  secured.  Apply  C.  S., 
care  of  Jeff  McCarthy,  Barrie  or  Cayuga. 

Wanted — An  Attorney-General — One 
who  know?  enough  to  come  in  when  it 
rains  and  can  speak  the  Roman  Catholic 
language  fluently  preferred.  Apply  to 
T—  G— ,  Cabinet  Maker,  Winnipeg. 

Personal — C.  S. — Did  you  run  up 
against  a  Stony  Island  Avenue  too? 
James  A.  Smart,  Brandon. 

Clifford  S.— Come  home  at  once  and  all 
will  be  forgiven.    Chas.  Adams,  Brandon. 

Of  course  I  lauglied  too — every  fool 
does  at  his  own  folly — but  so  did  the 
wives  and  familie.«  of  the  disappointed 
politicians. 

"Sec"    Doesn't    Always   Mean   "Dry" 

DID  you  know  "Sec"?  If  you  didn't, 
you  missed  a  whole  lot  of  fun  in  the 
early  days  in  the  west.  He  was  an  en- 
gineer on  the  C.  P.  R. — not  one  of  the 
boys  who  ran  a  locomotive — but  one  of 
those  who  located  the  line  of  railway 
throughout  that  vast  unknown  land.  He 
was  a  man  of  infinite  jest,  and  when  he 
got  on  his  hind  legs  at  a  banquet  the 
fellow  gue.sts  sat  back  and  laughed  at  his 
witty  quips  and  sayings.  So  one  night  at 
the  Manitoba  Club  at  Winnipeg,  he  was 
asked  to  "throw  hini-^elf"  as  there  were  to 
be  some  distinguished  guests  pre.»ent.  He 
did.  First  of  all  he  insisted  on  responding 
to  the  toast  of  the  "Queen," — an  unheard 
of  thing — as  the  orche.straand  the'nationa! 
anthem  customarily  fol'ow  the  loyal 
toa,';t.  However,  Sec  followed  the  behests 
of  his  friends,  and  made  a  brilliant  speech 
full  of  wit.  humor,  and  epigrams  and  all 
that  sort  (if  thini;.  But  he  was  dumb- 
founded. He  couldn't  raise  a  laugh — not 
even  a  smile.  His  listeners  sat  patiently 
but  yawningly  through  his  splendid  ora- 
torical effort,   and   he  sat  down   amidst 


Willys- Overland  Limited 
Announce  Lower   Prices 


Effective  Sept.  20, 1922,  new  list  prices 
of  all  Overland  and  Willys-Knight 
cars  are  announced  for  Canada.  The 
continued  heavy  demand  for  these  cars 
has  resulted  in  increased  production, 
which  in  turn  has  made  possible  re- 
ductions in  cost.  The  new  price  of 
the  Overland  Standard  Touring  Car 
is  the  lowest  at  which  the  Overland 
has  ever  sold  in  Canada. 


Touring  Car  $785  Roadster  $785 

Special  Touring  $950    Coupe  $  1 095 

Commercial  Chassis    -    $645 

Sedan    -    $1295 

LOW  FIRST  COST    -    LOW  UPKEEP    -     LOW  DEPRECL\TION 

Willys  -  Knight   Prices 
Down 

Touring  Car  &  Roadster  $1800 
Coupe  -  -  2650 

Sedan  -  -  2800 

7  Passenger  Touring         2100 
7-Passenger  Sedan    -  3200 

SLEEVE- VALVE  MOTOR   IMPROVES  WITH  USE 


v///  prices  F.  O.    li.,    Toronio 


Government  Taxes  Extra 
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The  Best  Tea 

is  the  Cheapest  in  the  end. 
CHASE  &  SANBORN'S 


is  the  drink  of  Elconomy — gives  more 
cups  to  the  pound. 


CHASE   &  SANBORN,   Montreal. 

At  Last!  The  Cool  Handle 


Aluminum  cooking 
utensils  in  new  at- 
tractive shapes,  with 
handles  that  are  al- 
ways cool  —  that's 
Lumino  —  the  new 
aluminum.  A  bril- 
liant polish  outside, 
with  a  hard,  smooth 
finish  inside. 


Note 
this 
new 
handle. 
It  is  tubular  and  is  riv- 
etted  to  the  body  in  such 
a    way    that    it    cannot 
work    loose.      No   more 
burnt    or    sore    fingers 
when  you  use 


uwunol 


REGD 


The  New  Aluminum 


Lumino  is  made  from  thick 
sheets  of  high-grade  pure  alum- 
inum in  new  and  absolutely  up- 
to-date  shapes.  More  attrac- 
tive than  any  aluminum  uten- 
sils you  have  ever  seen.  More 
useful  and  durable  and  handier 


to  work  with  than  any  you  have 
ever  used. 

But  be  sure  to  see  the  handle 
on  Lumino— it  will  please  you. 
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UOUSE  cleaning  is  bad  enough  at 
*-^  any  time.  There  is  so  much 
dust  and  dirt  and  turmoil. 

But  it  is  usually  the  exposure  to 
cold  drafts  and  the  stretching  and 
straining  that  bring  calamitous  re- 
sults. 

The  kidneys  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  currents  of  cold  air,  and  you 
are  very  likely  to  find  this  out  sud- 
denly when  stretching  or  straining 
the  muscles  of  the  back. 

Suddenly  the  pain  seizes  you,  and 
there  is  of  necessity  a  lull  in  the 
house-cleaning  activities  for  a  time. 

There  is  nothing  like  Dr.  Chase's 
Kidney-Liver  Pills  for  kidney  trou- 
bles of  any  kind. 

Not  only  on  account  of  their  direct 
action  on  the  kidneys,  but  also  be- 
cause they  arouse  the  activity  of  the 
liver  and  bowels  as  well,  and  there- 
by relieve  the  kidneys  of  much  of 
their  work. 


"Oh!  My  Back" 


Another  thing  about  Dr.  Chase's 
Kidney-Liver  Pills,  you  do  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  results.  In  a  day 
or  two  you  will  obtain  great  relief, 
and  a  few  weeks'  treatment  will 
usually  overcome  complicated  de- 
rangements of  the  kidneys  which 
have  defied  ordinary  kidney  medi- 
cines. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Comeau,  Plympton, 
N.S.,  writes:  "I  had  been  suffering 
from  lame  back,  and  had  taken 
medicine  for  some  time,  but  nothing 
helped  me  until  I  started  to  use  Dr. 
Chase's  Kidney-Liver  Pills.  These 
pills  completely  relieved  me  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  I  have  never  been 
bothered  with  lame  back  since." 

Dr.  Chase's  Kidney-Liver  Pills, 
one  pill  a  dose,  25c  a  box,  all  dealers, 
or  Edmanson,  Bates  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 


the  most  deadly  silence  imaginable.  It 
was  not  till  afterwards  that  he  discovered 
that  it  was  a  "plant"  put  up  on  him,  and 
that  his  hearers  really  enjoyed  his  speech, 
hut  they  didn't  show  their  appreciation 
by  any  loud  demonstration. 

Then  when  the  Louisiana  lottery  was  in 
full  blast,  he  was  for  a  time  a  bloated 
millionaire.  The  winning  numbers  were 
always  wired  to  Winnipeg,  and  the  boys, 
knowing  that  he  and  Col.  Sam  Bedson 
held  a  full  ticket  between  them,  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  it,  and  sent  one  of 
them  a  bogus  telegram  that  their  number 
had  drawn  the  first  prize— $100,000.  The 
walk  home  from  the  club  at  midnight  is 
described  by  a  friendly  enemy  who  ac- 
companied them  as  a  marvel'ous  parade. 
Every  little  while  they  would  stop,  light  a 
match  and  read  the  telegram  and  com- 
pare it  with  their  tickets,  and  go  on  their 
way  rejoicing,  until  reaching  their  domi- 
cile they  entertained  their  friend  and  some 
others  with  the  wonderful  things  they 
were  going  to  do  with  their  easily  earned 
wealth.  The  very  first  was  to  be  a  brief 
jaunt  around  the  world.  Sec  is  my 
authority  for  saying  it  never  was  made. 

Sec  did  good  work  during  the  Rie!  re- 
bellion, under  General  Middleton,  and  is 
now  living  in  a  peaceful  and  undisturbed 
retirement  in  Ottawa  where  he  insists  on 
still  enjoying  life  and  where  he  thinks  a 
cyclone  is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  is  an 
easy  way  of  "raising  the  wind."  When  he 
got  a  notice  from  the  solicitor  of  the  Fin- 
ance Department  demanding  $9.44  in- 
come tax,  his  diplomatic  reply  was  "why 
in  blazes  doesn't  your  blooming  old 
department  give  me  an  income  to  pay  it 
with?"  One  day  he  got  a  letter  from  the 
American  Adjustment  and  Credit  Com- 
pany of  New  York  informing  him  that 
their  clients,  Charles  Scribners'  Sons, 
wanted  $7.00  out  of  him  for  not  carrying 
out  a  signed  agreement,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  use  drastic  measures  to  collect 
the  debt,  to  which  he  characteristically 
replied  as  follows: — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  you 
dated  Jan.  5th,  in  which  you  threaten  to 
use  drastic  methods  if  I  do  not  at  once  pay 
$7  to  Charles  Scribners'  Sons  and  you  say 
I  have  "refused  "  to  carry  out  my  signed 
agreement,  etc.,  etc.  I  notice  your  letter 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Secretan.  I 
must  refuse  to  send  you  the  money  for 
several  reasons. 

(1) — I  am  not  Mr.  A.  H.  Secretan  and  do 
not  know  who  he  is.  (2)  I  am  not  even 
acquainted  with  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
and  never  knew  he  had  any.  (3)— I 
never  signed  a  written  agreement  with 
them  in  my  life  and  never  will.  (4) — I 
don't  owe  them  Seven  Dollars  and  never 
intend  to.  You  are  of  course  quite  at 
liberty  to  use  drastic  or  any  other  meth- 
ods that  happen  to  amuse  you  to  collect 
this  debt,  but  personally  I  am  not  buying 
any  "Yankee  Gold  bricks"  just  now. 

"Sec"  is  now  lost  to  the  West,  and  the 
West's  loss  is  the  East's  gain.  Had  he 
lived  elsewhere — in  Britain  or  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  ranked  high  amongst 
the  national  humorists,  which  proves  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage:  "A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country." 

An  Old  Arctic  Explorer 

MANY  old  Winnipegers  will  kindly 
remember  Capt.  William  Kennedy, 
mention  of  whom  takes  us  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Arctic  explorer.  Sir  John 
Franklin,  whose  expedition  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  brought  that  hero  into  great 
prominence  throughout  the  entire  civil- 
ized world.  It  was  in  1819  that  on  his 
first  overland  journey  to  the  unknown, 
he  wintered  at  Cumberland  House,  and 
there  he  taught  the  sturdy  youngster, 
William  Kennedy,  psalms  and  hymns  and 
instilUid  him  with  bright  inspiration  that 
afterwards  became  fruitful.  During  the 
decade— 1847-1857— no  fewer  than  forty- 
nine  search  parties,  several  of  them  fi- 
nanced by  public  subscriptions,  scoured 
the  seas  in  search  of  relics  of  Franklin's 
ill-fated  expedition,  for  all  hope  of  the 
safety  of  the  party  was  gone.  Lady 
Franklin  exhausted  all  her  large  fortune 
in  the  search,  and  the  expedition  of  1851, 
in  the  schooner  Prince  Albert,  commanded 
by  Captain  Kennedy,  was  Lady  Frank- 
lin's private  venture.  It  was  the  Prince 
Albert  that  brought  the  first  traces  of 
the  missing  ships,  consisting  of  scattered 
articles  on  Beechey  Island.  After  a 
venturesome  sea-faring  life  Captain  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  born  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
returned  to  the  Northwest  and  spent  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life  at  St.  Andrew's 


on  the  Red  River.  It  was  then  when 
visiting  the  city  he  would  drop  into  the 
newspaper  office,  and  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  modestly  but  most  interestingly 
recounting  his  many  perilous  adven- 
tures and  terrible  hardships  to  few  who 
sat  open  mouthed  and  intent  listeners. 
He  was  a  great  sailor,  a  kind  and  always 
welcome  friend,  and  his  death  at  a  ripe 
old  age  caused  genuine  sorrow. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  women's  Canadian 
Club  placed  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the 
old  stone  church  at  St.  Andrew's,  built  in 
1848.  The  tablet  was  unveiled  approp- 
riately by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  who 
sailed  the  Antarctic  waters  as  my  good 
old  friend  had  sailed  the  Northern  seas. 

Bill    Williams'  Stick 

TF  YOU  knew  William  Williams,  who 
A  kept  hotel  at  Deloraine,  Manitoba,  you 
knew  a  jolly  good  fellow.  I  met  him  one 
day  in  Winnipeg,  sporting  a  valuable 
gold-handled  cane.  When  I  congratu- 
lated him  upon  the  happy  possession  of 
such  a  precious  adjunct  to  his  personal 
effects,  he  rather  hazily  remarked  that  it 
was  a  fine  one,  but  he'd  be  hanged  if  he 
knew  where  he  got  it.  But  I  said,  "Don't 
you  remember?"  William  shook  his  head 
negatively.  With  a  happy  inspiration 
that  comes  to  a  fellow  once  in  a  while,  I 
reproachfully  asked  him:  "Why,  Bill, old 
boy,  don't  you  remember  last  night  at 
Harry  Sloan's  restaurant?" 

William  feebly  acknowledged  a  very 
faint  remembrance  of  the  imaginary  gath- 
ering. 

"You  should  remember  it.  Bill,  for 
when  the  boys  gave  you  the  cane,  you 
made  the  speech  of  your  life." 

William  went  wonderingly  away,  and 
I  r^n  down  to  the  Times  office,  and  wrote 
a  paragraph  recounting  the  alleged  pres- 
entation, which  convinced  William  when 
he  read  it  that  it  had  actually  taken 
place.  For  a  couple  of  years  he  remained 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  actual  facts, 
and  then  some  busybody  had  the  temerity 
to  disillusionize  him.  Then  William 
came  hot-foot  after  me,  but  I  persuaded 
him  that  his  informant  was  not  only  a 
miserable  outcast  and  a  horse  thief,  who 
was  really  a  murderer  in  his  heart,  but 
also  was  a  weak-minded  teller  of  fib? 
Whereat  William  was  happy  again. 

Not  Keeping  A  Barber  Shop 

ED.  MARSTON  was  a  court  official, 
but  otherwise  quite  respectable.  He 
sang  at  a  concert  one  night,  that  lovely 
ballad:  "Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea"— and 
he  sang  it  like  a  male  cow.  But  we  en- 
thusiastically encored  him,  and  while 
the  Free  Press  gave  him  a  most  flattering 
notice  next  day — wrote  it  myself — Ed 
wasn't  exactly  satisfied,  and  so  when  he 
met  me  next  day  he  remarked  that  whik- 
it  was  very  kind  of  me,  he  was  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  huge  success  the  F.  P. 
had  made  it  out  to  be.  Then  I  told  him 
the  truth — I  always  do — and  we  condoled 
with  each  other.  A  few  weeks  later,  he 
hailed  me  on  the  street,  and  mentioned 
his  great  delight  in  learning  that  I  had 
gone  into  the  tonsorial  art.  Tonsorial 
art  is  the  Winnipeg  for  a  barber  shop.  I 
couldn't  understand  him  and  made  him 
aware  of  my  ignorance.  "Why,"  said 
Ed,  "I  saw  a  barber's  pole  in  front  of 
your  house  this  morning,"  a  statement 
which  I  at  once  contradicted.  "But  I 
saw  it  there."  "Where?"  "Why  your 
house  on  Main  Street."  "Don't  live 
there,  Ed.  Moved  away  a  month  ago." 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  he  melancholily  so- 
liloquized: "And  I  nearly  broke  my  back 
carrying  Firestine's  big  barber  pole  all 
the  way  down  there  at  one  o'clock  this 
morning." 

Almost  A  Scandal 

THERE  came  nigh  being  a  nice  little 
scandal  in  the  good  little  city  of 
Brandon,  which  almost  involved  a  well 
known  citizen,  who  is  a  church  warden 
and  otherwise  a  prominent  worker  in  the 
vineyard.  One  day  his  wife  was  horrified 
when  asked  in  a  whispering  voice  •by  one 
of  her  young  daughters. 

"Mother,  who  is  May  Barley?" 
"Don't  know — never  heard  of  her." 
"Well,  father  knows  her.     Heard  him 
phoning  about  her  three  or  four  time.« 
yesterday  and  several  times  to-day." 

The  good  wife's  suspicions- were  natur- 
ally aroused,  and  she  phoned  several  of 
her  friends  as  to  the  identity  of  the  merry 
May,  but  could  get  no  information.     So 
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she  determined  to  tackle  her  erring  hus- 
band herself,  and  that  evening  when  he 
returned  from  his  office  she  sternly  asked 
him: 

"Cuthbert,  who  is  May  Barley?" 
"You  mean  how  is  May  barley?" 
"No,  I  don't.    I  don't  care  how  she  is, 
but  I  want  to  know  who  she  is." 

A  loud  cackling  laugh  followed  this 
question  while  she  and  her  sympathetic 
children  were  in  tears  at  the  callousness 
of  the  head  of  the  house. 

Then  he  explained;  "May  barley  isn't 
a  she.  It's  a  grain,  you  goose,  and  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  her  price." 

Of  course  it  then  occurred  to  the  ex- 
cited listeners  that  he  was  in  the  grain 
trade. 

Rival  Rapidity 

A  GREAT  rivalry  existed  recently  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  in 
the  race  for  supremacy  in  rapid  growth. 
"They"  say — of  course  everybody  knows 
the  identity  of  "they" — that  Mayor 
Gale  while  en  route  east  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  stopped  off  at  Winnipeg,  and  natur- 
ally called  upon  his  fellow  worship.  It  was 


also  natural  that  when  Mayor  Gray  en- 
quired of  Mayor  Gale  how  Vancouver  was 
progressing,  his  far  western  worship  en- 
thusiastically waxed  eloquent: 

"Booming,  everything  booming.  Build- 
ings going  up  in  all  directions,  streets 
crowded,  stores  doing  a  rushing  business 
and  the  hotels  daily  turning  away  guests, 
most  of  whom  are  prospective  investors. 
Why,  Mr.  Mayor,  when  I  was  motoring 
to  my  office  the  morning  I  left,  I  saw  men 
digging  the  foundation  of  an  apartment 
house,  and  when  I  passed  the  place  in  the 
evening,  I'll  be  hangedif  the  tenants  were- 
n't moving  in." 

"Is  that  so?"  calmly  asked  Mayor 
Gray.  "Say,  what  detained  the  work? 
This  morning,  I  saw  men  driving  piles  for 
the  foundation  of  a  big  new  flat  and  when 
I  drove  past  there  at  noon  do  you  know 
they  were  evicting  the  tenants  for  non- 
payment of  rent?" 

Vancouverites  may  not  believe  Mayor 
Gray's  modest  assertion,  but  if  they  re- 
peat the  story,  they  can  substitute  one 
mayor  for  the  other,  and  make  it  appear 
it's  Vancouver  that's  really  the  go-ahead 
place. 


Keeping-  the  Well  Child  Well 


Continued  from  page  2S 


This  means  that  the  child  gains  three 
and  two-thirds  ounces  a  week,  or  a  trifle 
more  than  half  an  ounce  a  day — except  in 
the  ninth,  and  again  in  the  eleventh 
month,  when  the  increase  in  weight  often 
lessens  somewhat.  At  the  age  of  a  year 
the  baby  has  trebled  its  original  weight. 

Growing  An  Inchi  A  Month 

AS  TO  length,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  from  the  age  of  two  months  to 
lour  months  the  increase  is  one  inch  a 
month,  and  after  this,  up  to  one  year,  it  is 
half  an  inch  a  month. 

After  the  first  year  we  notice  that,  tak- 
ing it  all  together,  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pounds  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  inches  added 
yearly,  four  inches  being  gained  in  each  of 
the  second  and  third  years,  three  inches 
in  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and 
after  this  two  inches  a  year.  The  gain  in 
weight  is  four  pounds  yearly  from  the 
age  of  three  to  that  of  seven  years,  then 
five,  then  six,  and  then  about  nine  pounds. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  at  about  the 
age  of  nine  in  girls  and  eleven  in  boys 
that  there  is  almost  a  cessation  of  growth 
for  a  short  time.  Later,  at  about  twelve 
years,  girls  take  on  a  particularly  rapid 
growth  and  decidedly  exceed  boys  of  the 
same  age  in  weight,  and  sometimes  in 
height  also.  At  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
the  rapidity  of  growth  in  girls,  both  in 
weight  and  height,  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished, whil  ■  boys  of  this  age  will  often  de- 
velop very  rapidly,  and  will  soon  mater- 
ially exceed  the  other  sex  in  both  respects. 
These  times  for  the  retardation  and  ac- 
celeration of  growth  vary  greatly,  how- 
ever, in  different  children.  No  fixed  rule 
can  be  formulated. 

The  weights  and  measurements  in  the 
table  apply  fairly  well  to  children  of  both 
sexes,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  boys  at 
birth  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  larger  and 
heavier  than  girls,  and  to  continue  so 
until  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  years. 
A  child  may  measure  or  weigh  somewhat 
less  without  there  being  any  occasion  for 
anxiety  if  it  is  perfectly  healthy;  while  it 
may  decidedly  exceed  the  figures  without 
being  phenomenal.  This  is  especially 
true  of  children  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  three  or  four  years.  We  all  know  how 
great  the  variations  in  size  are  in  early 
and  later  childhood.  When,  however, 
it  is  an  infant  which  is  materially  behind 
in  its  weight  and  height,  the  mother 
should  at  least  have  her  suspicion  aroused 
that  something  is  wrong. 

The  Weekly  Weigh 

THIS  weekly  weighing  of  the  baby  is 
exceedingly  important  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  growth  is  going  on  properly. 
But  to  obtain  results  at  all  accurate,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  baby  be  weighed 
without  clothes,  or,  equally  good,  that  it 
be  weighed  when  dressed,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  clothes  or  of  a  similar  suit 
be  ascertained  afterwards  and  the  amount 
deducted.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  nec- 
essary to  weigh  the  clothes  separately  on 
every  occasion  if  care  is  taken  that  they 
are  always  the  same  sort.     Systematic 


weighing  is  particularly  important  when 
some  change  in  diet  is  being  made,  for  it  is 
possible  to  determine  in  this  way  whether 
the  food  is  sufficiently  nourishing  in 
quality  or  great  enough  in  quantity. 

With  spring  scales  the  results  are  by  no 
means  so  accurate  as  with  balance  scales 
in  which  weights  are  used.  With  either 
form  the  scoop  may  be  removed,  if 
found  too  small  as  the  baby  grows,  and  a 
flat  board  or  split-wood  fruit-basket 
attached  in  place  of  it,  balancing  this 
properly  to  allow  for  the  difference  in 
weight.  Whatever  apparatus  is  employed 
must  show  variations  in  weight  down  to 
one  half  ounce.  Those  having  markings 
of  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more  are 
usele,ss  for  our  purpose.  In  using  the 
steelyard  the  child  is  pinned  securely  in  a 
towel  or  opened  diaper,  and  this  is  hung 
on  the  hook.  In  weighing  children  of 
five  years  and  older  the  clothes  may  be 
a.ssumed  roughly  to  be  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  child  when  dressed. 

To  measure  the  length,  the  baby  may 
be  held  against  the  wall  with  its  heels 
resting  upon  the  floor,  and  the  height 
be  marked  above  it.  A  much  more  con- 
venient and  correct  method  is  to  have  a 
carpenter  construct  an  apparatus  like  an 
enlarged  foot  measure  of  the  kind  em- 
ployed by  shoe-makers.  This  is  used  when 
the  child  is  lying  on  a  firm  bed,  the  end 
piece  being  placed  above  its  head  and  the 
sliding  one  moved  along  until  the  feet 
(both  toes  and  heels)  rest  upon  it. 

Besides  the  growth  in  height  and  weight 
there  is,  of  course,  increase  in  girth  as  well. 
The  matter  of  most  importance  here  is  the 
circumference  of  the  head  and  that  of  the 
chest.  We  should  know  what  these  ought 
to  be  at  the  different  ages,  for  the  proper 
increase  of  girth  of  chest  is  an  indication 
of  proper  development,  and  variations 
from  the  normal  size  of  the  head  may  in- 
dicate disease. 

The  table  shows  approximately  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  chest  and  of  the  head 
at  different  periods  of  life.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  from  this  table  how 
much  more  rapidly  the  chest  grows  than 
the  head.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
remember  that  the  heads  of  different 
babies  vary  much  in  shape  and  size  within 
the  normal  limits.  The  chest-measure 
should  be  taken  just  above  the  nipples, 
and  that  of  the  head  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  eyebrows. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  some  of  the 
new  acquisitions  of  the  child  in  the  line  of 
development.  Among  these  is  the  ability 
to  shed  tears,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  A  new-born  baby  can  cry  and 
its  eyes  become  moist,  but  it  is. generally 
not  until  the  age  of  three  or  four  months 
that  tears  actually  run  down  its  face. 

Slowly  Becoming  Brunettes 

ANOTHER  acquirement  ia  the  new 
head  of  hair  which  follows  the  first 
one.  At  about  the  end  of  the  first  week 
the  first  hair  begins  to  fall  out,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  for  one  or  two  weeks.  A 
considerable  amount  of  it  also  is  worn 
away  from  the  back  of  the  head  by  fric- 
tion upon  the  pillow.    The  new  hair  be- 


Are  We  a  Nation  of  Low-Brows? 

It  II  charged  that  the  public  h  intellectually  incompetent.  It  thia  true?  It  it 
charged  that  the  public  is  afraid  of  ideas,  dis'nclined  to  think,  unfriendly  to  cul- 
ture.     This  is  a  serious  matter.      The  facts  should  be  faced  frankly  and  honestly. 


Without    Cultural    Leadership 

The  main  criticism,  as  we  find  it, 
is  that  the  people  support  ventures 
that  are  unworthy,  that  represent  no 
cultural  standards.  The  public  is  fed 
on  low-brow  reading  matter,  low-brow 
movies,  low-brow  theatrical  produc- 
tions, low-brow  music,  low-brow  news- 
papers, lowbrow  magazines.  We 
think  the  criticism  is  unfair  in  that  it 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
public  is  without  cultural  leadership. 
Those  who  have  the  divine  spark  get 
off  by  themselves.  We  believe  the  pub- 
lic has  never  had  a  real  chance,  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  great  and  the  beautiful  things 
of  life.  Given  half  a  chance,  the  public 
will  respond. 

We  believe  there  has  been  enough 
talk  about  the  public's  inferior  taste. 
The  time  has  come  to  give  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  find  Out  something 
about  philosophy,  science  and  other 
higher  things.  And  it  must  be 
done  at  a  low  price,  because  the  aver- 
age person's  pocketbook  is  not  fat. 
As  it  stands,  the  publishers  charge 
about  five  dollars  a  volume,  and  then 
wonder  why  the  people  stand  aloof. 

We   believe   we   have   a  way  to  find 


out  if  the  people  are  interested  in  the 
deeper  problems  of  life.  And  the  first 
thing  we  decided  was  ti  fix  a  price 
that  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
person  with  the  most  slander  purse. 

We  have  selected  a  library  of  2b 
books,  which  we  are  going  to  offer  the 
public  at  an  absurdly  low  price.  We 
shall  do  this  to  find  out  if  it  is  true 
that  the  public  is  not  going  to  accept 
the  better  things  when  once  given  the 
chance.  And  we  shall  make  the  price 
so  inviting  that  there  shall  be  no  ex- 
cuse on  the  ground  of  expense. 

All    Great   Things    Are    Simple 

Once  the  contents  of  the  following 
25  books  are  absorbed  and  digested 
we  believe  a  person  will  be  well  on 
the  road  to  culture.  And  by  culture 
we  do  not  mean  something  dry-as- 
dust,  something  incomprehensible  to 
the  average  mind  —  genuine  culture, 
like  great  sculpture,  can  be  made  to 
delight  the  common  as  well  as  the 
elect.  The  books  listed  below  are  all 
simple  works  and  yet  they  are  great 
— all  great  things  are  simple.  They 
are  serious  works,  of  course,  but  we 
do  not  think  the  public  will  refuse  to 
put  its  mind  on  serious  topics.  Here 
are  the  25  books: 


Are  the  People  Ready  to  ^ead  These  25  Books? 


Schopenhauer's  Essays.  For  those  who 
regard  philosophy  as  a  thing  of  abstrac- 
tions, vague  and  divorced  from  life, 
Schopenhauer  will  be  a  revelation. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates.  This 
is  dramatic  literature  as  well  as  sound 
philosophy. 

Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This 
old  Roman  emperor  was  a  paragon  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.     He  will  help  you. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Future.  H.  G. 
Wells  asks  and  answers  the  question: 
Is  life  just  an  unsolvablCj  haphazard 
struggle  ? 

Dialogues  of  Plato.  This  volume  takes 
you   into  Plato's   immortal   circle. 

Foundations  of  Religion.  Prof.  Cook 
asks  and  answers  the  question:  Where 
and  how  did   religious  ideas  originate? 

Studies  in  Pessimism.  Schopenhauer 
presents  a  well-studied  viewpoint  of  life. 
The   substance   of  his   philosophy. 

The  Idea  of  God  in  Nature.  John  Stuart 
Mill.  How  the  idea  of  God  may  come 
naturally  from  observation  of  nature  is 
explained   in   this  volume. 

Life  and  Character.  Goethe.  The  fruits 
of  his  study  and  observation  is  explained 
in  this  volume. 

Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Pascal  thought  a 
great  deal  about  God  and  the  Univene, 
and  the  origin  and  purpose  of  life. 

The  Olympian  Gods.  Tichenor.  A 
study   of   ancient   mythology. 


The  Stoic  Philosophy.  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray.  He  tells  what  this  belief  con- 
sisted of,  how  it  was  discovered,  and  what 
we  can   to-day   learn   from   it. 

God:  Known  and  Unknown.  Samuel 
Butler.     A   really   important  work. 

Nietzsche:  Who  He  Was  and  What  He 
Stood  For.    A  carefully  planned  study. 

Sun  Worship  and  Later  Beliefs.  Tich- 
enor. A  most  important  study  for  those 
who  wish  to  understand  ancient  religions 

Primitive  Beliefs.  Tichenor.  You  get 
a  clear  idea  from  this  account  of  the 
beliefs  of  primitive  man. 

Three  Lectures  on  Evolution.  Ernst 
Haeckel's  ideas  expressed  so  you  can 
understand  them. 

From  Monkey  to  Man.  A  comprehen 
sive   review   of  the   Darwinian   theory. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest.  Another  phase 
of   Darwinian  theory. 

Evolution  vs.  Religion.  You  should  read 
this   discussion. 

Reflections  on  Modern  Science.  Prof. 
Huxley's  reflections  definitely  add  to  your 
knowledge. 

Biology  and  Spiritual  Philosophy.  An 
interesting  and   instructive  work. 

Bacon's  Essays.  These  essays  contain 
much   sound  wisdom  that  still  hold.?. 

Emerson's  Essays.  Emerson  was  a 
friend  of  Carlyle,  and  in  some  respect? 
a   greater   philosopher. 

Tolstoi's  Essays.  His  ideas  will  direct 
you   into  profitable   paths   of  thought. 


25  Books  — 2,176  Pages      Only  $2.25  Postage  Prepaid 


If  these  25  books  were  issued  in  the 
ordinary  way  they  might  cost  you  as 
much  as  a  hundred  dollars.  We  have 
decided  to  issue  them  so  you  can  get 
all  of  them  for  the  price  of  one  ordi- 
nary book.  That  sounds  inviting, 
doesn't  it?  And  we  mean  it  too.  Here 
are  25  books,  containing  2.17()  pages 
of  text,  all  neatly  printed  on  good 
book  paper,  .3cVix5  inches  in  size, 
bound    securely    in    card    cover    paper. 

You  can  take  these  25  books  with 
you  when  you  go  to  and  from  work. 
You  can  read  them  in  your  spare  mo- 
ments. You  can  slip  four  or  five  of 
them  into  a  pocket  and  they  will  not 
bulge.  You  can  investigate  the  best 
and  the  soundest  ideas  of  the  world's 
greatest  philosophers — and  the  price 
will  be  so  low  as  to  astonish  you.  No, 
the  price  will  not  be  $25  for  the  25 
volumes.  Nor  will  the  price  be  $5. 
The  price  will  be  even  less  than  half 
that  sum.  Yes,  we  mean  it.  Believe  U 
or  not,  the  price  will  be  only  .$2.25 
for  the  entire  library.  That's  less 
than  a  dime  a  volume.  Surely  no  one 
can  claim  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
best.  Here  is  the  very  best  at  the  very 
least.  Never  were  such  great  works 
offered  at  so  low  a  price.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  sign  your  name  and  address 


on  the  blank  below.  Just  mail  us  the 
blank  and  remittance  of  $2.25  k\  form 
of  postal  money  order  and  we  will  send 
you  the  25  volumes  described  on  thi? 
page.  And  the  books  are  yours.  We 
prepay  the  parcel  post  charges. 
•  Are  we  making  a  mistake  in  adver- 
tising works  of  culture?  Are  we 
doing  the  impossible  when  we  ask  the 
people  to  read  serious  works?  Are 
we  wasting  our  time  and  money  ?  We 
shall  see  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
blank  below  comes  into  our  mail. 

Use  This  Order  Blank  %-day 

Haldeman-Julius  Company, 

Dept.  K-37,  Girard,  Kana.,  U.  S.  A. 

I  want  the  25  books  listed  on  this 
page.  I  want  you  to  send  me  these  25 
books  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  I  en- 
close $2.25.  and  the  hooks  are  to  be  my 
property  without  further  payments  of 
any  kind. 

Name    


Address    

City  State 

Note:  Persons  living  in  Canada  must 
send  $2.25  with  order,  as  we  lannot 
send  C.  0.  D.  to  Canad.i 
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An  Easy  Way  of  Owning  a 
Real  Heintzman  &  Co.  Piano 


We  make  it  possible  for  you  to  be- 
come owner  of  a  genuine  Heintzman 
&  Co.  piano,  made  by  "Ye  Old 
Firme,"  who  first  built  pianos  in 
1850— the  piano  that  is  the  choice  of 
Tetrazzini,  Melba,  DePachmann, 
and  many  other  great  world  artists, 
and  by  many  of  them  has  been 
purchased  for  their  own  personal  use. 
Pay  just  a  small  sum  down  and  bal- 
ance in  small   monthly    payments. 

Write  us  as  below  and  illustrated  catalogue  and 
all  particulars  will  be  promptly  mailed  you. 
Mention    MacLean's   Magazine    when    writing. 

Heintzman  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

193-197  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


You  Still  Have  a 

Good  Chance  to 

Win  a  Prize 

In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  received 
a  very  large  number 
of  replies  to  the 
Questionnaire  in  our 

$150.00 

PRIZE 
G)mpetition 

there  are  surprisingly 
few  of  these  abso- 
lutely correct. 

If  you  have  not  sent  in  your 
answers  don't  delay.  You 
still  have  a  good  chance  to 
win  a  prize,  even  one  of  the 
major  prizes. 

Subscribers  who  live  in  the 
extreme  East  or  the  far  West 
still  have  a  good  chance;  and 
all  may  depend  that  the  com- 
petition will  be  decided  in  all 
fairness  to  every  competitor. 
So  let  us  have  your  answers. 
Read  over  the  simple  condi- 
tions carefully  on  pages  59 
and  60  of  our  September  1.5th 
issue  and  put  your  memory 
to  work. 

Address  your  envelope  Commer- 
cial Research  Department,  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine,  1  iS  University 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario- 
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gins  to  grow  in  only  very  slowly,  and  it  is 
of  the  same  soft,  silky  texture  as  the  first, 
but  lighter  in  color  than  it  wa.s,  or  than 
the  hair  will  be  in  adult  life.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  child's  life,  leaving  the 
first  hair  out  of  account,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  color  to  grow  constantly 
darker.  The  speed  at  which  the  hair 
grows  in  is  very  variable.  One  may  some- 
times see  a  child  of  five  months  with  its 
head  actually  shaggy,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
very  thinly  covered  at  this  age  and  for 
months  after  it.  Sometimes  children  are 
born  with  remarkably  shaggy  heads  of 
hair  and  sometimes  this  hair  is  not  lost. 
Then  too,  the  baby  acquires  increased 
powers  of  digestion  not  possessed  before. 
Saliva  is  one  of  the  secretions  of  value  in 
the  digestion  of  starch.  In  early  life  it  is 
only  sufficient  in  amount  to  keep  the 
mouth  moist,  but  at  the  age  of  three  or 
four  months  it  has  increased  so  greatly 
that  the  baby  begins  to  dribble  and  must 
have  its  clothing  protected  by  a  bib 
Many  people  suppose  that  this  dribbling 
is  a  sign  of  irritation  produced  by  the  cut 
ting  of  teeth,  but,  although  it  usually 
accompanies  teething,  it  is  really  only  the 
evidence  of  the  acquisition  by  the  child 
of  the  new  secretion.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
exce.ssive  production  of  saliva  at  the  time 
the  teeth  which  one  would  suppose  were 
the  hardest  to  cut — namely,  the  molars 
— come  through  the  gums.  There  i? 
certainly  no  connection  between  healthy 
dentition  and  the  flow  of  saliva. 

So,  too,  the  secretion  of  the  stomach 
generally  called  the  gastric  juice,  is  poorly 
developed  in  young  babies,  and  the  di- 
gestive strength  of  the  juices  of  the  pan- 
creas and  of  the  intestine  is  also  very  weak, 
but  all  these  increase  with  advancing  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  are  remarkably  active  in  babies, 
and  we  consequently  often  see  regurgita- 
tion of  food  occurring  daily. 

However,  let  no  mother  conclude  off 
hand  that  the  statistics  which  have  beer; 
given  are  incorrect  because  they  do  not 
accord  with  her  experience  in  the  case  of 
her  own  children.  They  are  averages 
only,  and  are  the  result  of  much  and  care- 
ful study  by  different  observers.  Of 
course,  some  children  are  much  ahead  of 
the  average,  and  others  behind  it,  yet 
they  are  nevertheless  neither  remarkablp 
nor  unhealthy. 

During  the  first  year  a  careful  record  of 
the  weight  is  almost  indispensable; 
throughout  childhood  it  is  of  much  inter- 
est and  is  the  best  guide  to  the  physical 
condition.  It  will  certainly  repay  any 
mother  or  nurse,  as  well  as  the  physician, 
to  see  that  a  careful  record  is  kept.  The 
infant  should  be  weighed  once  a  week 
during  the  first  .six  months;  after  that 
once  a  month  is  quite  sufficient.  Most 
mothers  expect  infants  to  gain  six  or 
eight  ounces  a  week  during  the  first  year, 
which  often  leads  to  over-feedinf .  Some 
perfectly  well,  vigorous  babies  increas©  in 
weight  slowly,  usually  three,  four  or  five 
ounces,  and  for  this  reason  a  comparison 
of  weight  charts  with  one's  neighbor 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Especially  is 
this  so  because  no  two  babies  gain  alike, 
and  a  mother  should  not  be  discouraged 
when  her  baby  does  not  gain  in  weight 
according  to  the  schedule.  Bottle-fed 
babies,  if  slow  in  gaining  weight,  are  apt 
to  be  overfed,  with  a  result  that  they  are 
upset.  Finally,  a  comparison  of  weight 
charts  usually  causes  one  mother  or  the 
other  to  worry,  because  the  weight  is  not 
up  to  that  of  her  neighbour.  At  times, 
especially  in  hot  months,  some  babies, 
even  though  healthy,  do  not  gain  an 
ounce.  This  is  more  especially  so  in  July 
and  August.  On  the  other  hand  infants 
convalescing  from  illness,  or  being  put  on 
proper  diet,  may  gain  as  much  as  a  pound 
a  week  to  make  up,  so  to  speak,  for  lost 
time.  A  continuous  increase  of  seven  to 
eight  ounces  a  week  is  very  apt  to  lead  to 
trouble  sooner  or  later.  The  weight  i? 
often  arrested  by  trifling  circumstances  of 
health,  such  as  head  colds,  cough,  consti- 
pation and  any  serious  constitutional 
disease. 

Artificially  fed  babies  after  the  first 
month  gain  just  as  rapidly  as  those  that 
are  nursed,  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  first  year  the  increase  will  be  more 
continuous  than  in  the  nursing  infant,  be- 
cause the  latter  loses  weight  during  the 
weaning.  In  all  babies  during  the  first 
week  there  is  only  a  slight  loss  of  from  six 
to  eight  ounces,  and  after  this  the  gain  is 
from  four  to  eight  ounces  for  the  first  six 
months,  and  from  then  on  to  the  first 
year,  from  two  to  four  ounces  a  week. 
Next  article  will  appear  October  lo. 
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which  had  taken 
first  moment  his 
this  trip,  from  his 
earliest  mention  of  his  Villa,  near  La 
Tourette,  came  back  to  weigh  down  and 
oppress  his  spirits. 

"But  then,"    he  resolutely 
"you  live  in  a  village?" 

"Oh,  if  you  can  call  it  such," 

"And  what  is  this  village?" 

'^Ckateaunenf." 

If  his  host  had  told  Paulin 
steps  further  on  was  a  cavern 
straight  to  hell  and  that  he  dwelt  there 
with  his  father,  Paulin  would  scarcely 
have  started  so  violently  as  he  now  start- 
ed on  his  mule  at  the  mention  of  Chateau- 
neuf. 

The  mule  took  his  rider's  movement  as 
a  hint  to  go  faster,  and  trotted  resolutely 
ahead. 

And  v.hile  Paulin,  very  pale,  abandoned 
the  reins  and  opened  his  hands  on  the 
.saddle  in  front  of  him,  as  tho'  to  ward  off 
the  horrid  vision,  the  mule  with  a  final 
vigorous  spurt  ascended  the  last  steps  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  before 
Paulin's  fear-dilated  eyes,  near  at  hand 
on  the  opposite  hill-top,  appeared  Chat- 
eauneuf. 

Spectral  and  in  ruins,  high  and  solitary 
on  its  isolated  peak,  its  remaining  walls 
overgrown  with  ivy,  its  ruined  towers 
deft  in  two,  worn  by  time,  shattered  by 
lightning,  abandoned  by  men,  haunted 
by  evil  spirits,  smitten  by  the  sun,  ac- 
cursed of  God,  it  stood  there,  a  few  paces 
from  him. 

"Chateauneuf!  Chateauneuf!"  cried 
Paulin ;  and  as  tho'  this  dread  word  broke 
the'  spell  which  kept  him  glued  to  his 
saddle,  he  raised  his  leg  and  rapidly  dis- 
mounted.   "I  refuse  to  go  there,  sir!" 

PAULIN'S  emotion  was  exaggerated, 
but  not  without  cause.  Chateauneuf 
is  the  ruin  of  a  mediaeval  town,  aban- 
doned by  men  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  its  origin  and  history  are  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  intervening  years. 

The  feudal  castle,  solid  and  crowned  by 
round  battlemented  towers,  still  rises  on 
one  side  of  the  walls,  tall,  gaunt  and  mu- 
tilated, built  apparently  rather  to  crush 
than  to  protect  the  houses  clustered  at 
its  feet.  It  is  one  mass  of  ruins.  Not  a 
single  roof  remains,  not  a  single  wall 
stands  intact.  The  windows  are  all  gone, 
or  are  like  great  holes;  rounded  'ay  the 
results  of  decay,  they  loom  like  great 
sightless  sockets.  The  ivy  grows  with 
twisted  snake-like  tendrils,  rotting  the 
walls  which  support  it. 

When  and  how  was  Chateauneuf  aban- 
doned? 

Most  likely  it  was  burnt  and  destroyed 
by  the  torrent  of  blood  and  fire  which 
spread  from  Paris  and  inundated  all 
France  in  1789,  the  peasants,  armed  with 
their  scythes,  their  hatchets  and  pitch- 
forks, giving  themselves  up  to  the  joys  of 
vengeance  after  long  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion, and  Chateauneuf  no  doubt  shared 
the  fate  of  other  castle-towns. 

And  yet  the  situation  is  magnificent.  A 
splendid  climate,  a  glorious  view,  such  as 
few  spots  in  all  the  Maritime  Alps  could 
erjual. 

"I  refuse  to  go  there,  sir,"  Paulin  re- 
peated, taking  his  guitar  from  the  mule- 
tier's  hands. 

The  muletier,  a  burly  Gallic  young 
giant,  with  red  curly  hair,  took  hold  of 
the  reins  of  the  abandoned  mule,  leant 
his  arms  on  the  saddle,  and  showing  his 
fine  teeth  in  a  broad  mischievous  smile, 
stood  there  enjoying  the  scene.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  expecting  it  and  was  pleased 
it  had  come  off.  And  who,  indeed,  but 
God-forsaken  foreigners  would  have  gone 
to  live  up  there! 

But  amazement  was  depicted  on  the 
young  musician's  face.  He  stared  at  his 
guest,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  developed 
symptoms  of  mental  aberration. 

"Why,  Pray?  Why?"  he  inquired  in 
tones  full  of  solicitude,  kindly  and  cour- 
teous, 

Paulin  felt  sure  the  .young  man  was 
afraid  he  had  received  a  slight  sun-stroke. 

"No,  no!"  he  said. 

And  as  though  better  to  dissipate  all 
doubt  he  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to- 
wards the  sky  which,  |)lacid  and  serene, 
■tretched  abov  c  them. 

Tills  simple  gesture  sufficed  to  recall 
liirn  to  a  sense  of  reality. 

IIow  could  he  in  the  face  of  that    daz- 


zling sun,  amid  all  this  splendour  of  day- 
light, with  goats  feeding  a  few  steps  away 
from  him,  while  not  far  off  a  girl's  merry- 
voice  was  singing  the  popular  song  of  the 
day  (T'as  la,  taille  bien  faite,  ,  Ninette! 
Ninette!)  how  could  he  answer  this  young 
man,  correct  as  an  English  gentleman,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  guide  who  waited  there 
with  his  mischievous  smile:  "I  am  afraid 
of  ghosts,  devils  and  witches." 

Paulin's  answer  was  therefore  quite 
different  from  what  he  really  wished  to 
say. 

"The  place  looks  solitary,"  he  ventured 
to  remark. 

"But  that  does  not  render  it  in  any  way 
dangerous,  sir, "protested  hishost,"!  have 
lived  there  with  my  father  and  two  ser- 
vants for  a  year,  and,  not  only  have  we 
never  been  molested  by  anyone,  but  we 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  villa  being 
molested  and  there  are  others  more  iso- 
lated than  ours:  the  Bermondi,  the  De 

Orestis " 

Paulin  felt  confused  and  mortified  and 
was  ashamed. 

"Are  there  no  brigands?"  he  timidly 
asked. 

"Oh!  no,  never!"  exclaimed  with  one 
accord  both  host  and  muletier. 

"Brigands!  No,  never!"  repeated  the 
muletier. 

Paulin  saw  no  loop-hole  of  escape. 
And  now  on  looking  more  carefully,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  castle  was  less 
ruinous  than  it  had  appeared  at  the  first 
glance  and  he  was  greatlyreassuredby  the 
sight  of  a  white  curtain  waving  out  from 
a  window  In  one  of  the  blackened  walls, 
and  a  thin  column  of  grey  smoke  placidly 
ascending;  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  smoke 
from  a  chimney,  and  by  association  of 
ideas  Paulin  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  a 
large  restored  hall  cheerfully  arranged 
inside  the  ancient  ruin,  with  a  table  laid 
out  with  fine  damask,  glass,  and  silver. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock  and  the  lunch  hour 
must  be  at  hand. 

"I  will  leave  to-night,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "This  evening  I  will  find  some  pre- 
text.   I  will  not  spend  the  night  here." 

Then  he  said  aloud,  "I  beg  your 
pardon.    I  had  been  told      ,  .  " 

"When?  You  said  nothing  to  me  in 
Nice?" 

"Yes,  nothing,  nothing!  foolish  tales." 
And  after  a  few  more  inconclusive 
words  and  phrases  the  little  caravan  re- 
sumed its  march.  Another  ten  minutes 
would  bring  them  to  the  Castle,  and  Pau- 
lin preferred  to  walk. 

The  path  was  like  a  ribbon  winding  up 
the  mountain.  It  mounted  gradually  and 
touched  the  first  houses  of  the  village 
which  it  did  not  enter,  but  turned  and 
twisted,  passed  round  the  other  side, 
along  the  back  of  the  mountain,  then 
suddenly  it  led  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
town,  of  the  ruins.  Strange,  dreary  ruins! 
Defenceless,  solitary  and  useless  walls; 
mutilated  towers  of  which  only  the  base 
remained,  or  towers  split  in  two, with  only 
one  half  left  standing.  And  all  this  was 
bathed  in  the  sunlight!  A  feast  of  sun 
and  air,  the  scent  of  lavender  and  broom, 
the  song  and  ehirrupings  of  birds. 

ENTERING  by  what  must  once  have 
been  the  town's  gate,  Paulin  happened 
to  turn  towards  a  little  house  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  one  standing  which 
might  serve  for  shelter  and  which  had  a 
door  left  to  protect  it. 

Oh,  irony  of  fate!  On  this  wooden  door, 
painted  in  faded  black,  someone,  no  doubt 
in  fun.  had  carved  with  his  penknife: 
"DEATH." 

"Confound  it!"  exclaimed  Paulin. 
Inside  the  town  made  less  impression, 
it  appeared  smaller  and  less  ruinous.  It 
was  no  longer  the  tragic  scene  which  had 
suddenly  appeared  before  him  a  few  min- 
utes earlier;  it  was  just  an  ordinary  ruin, 
stony  walls  fallen  and  falling,  and  the 
only  spot  where  a  man  could  place  his 
foot  without  ruining  his  boots  was  the 
pathway  they  were  following. 

Almost  without  perceiving  it  Paulin 
had  arrived  in  front  of  a  wall  with  a  hand- 
some black  wrought-iron  gate.  His 
young  host  jumped  lightly  from  his 
saddle,  stood  on  a  big  square  stone,  and 
pulled  the  bell.  A  loud  distant  tinkling 
responded  and  a  plump  rubicund  peasant 
woman  came  out  smiling  and  enquired  in 
good  Genoese: 

"Signoria!  E  comescia  stanno?"  (Good 
morning,  gentlemen!) 


i( 


90  Ihs, 


thafs  too  much  air^^ 


Yet  without  a  tire  gauge  he 
would  have  started  on  his 
trip  with  twenty  pounds  too 
much  air  in  one  tire,  and 
not  enough  in  the  other. 

Think  what  that  means. 
One  tire  so  hard  that  every 
bump  in  the  road  jolts  its 
way  through  the  frame  of 
the  car  to  jar  the  passen- 
gers. The  other  tire  under- 
infiated  -  so  soft  that  its 
side  walls  are  constantly 
flexing  and  bending,  wear- 
ing out  long  before  they 
should. 

This  unequal  air  pressure 
means  harder  steering, 
strains  in  the  wrong  places. 
The  first  thing  he  knows 
he  will  hear  body  squeaks 
that  he  cannot  find. 

All  because  he  "didn't 
need  "  a  tire  pressure  gauge . 


The  Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge  costs 
$1.50.  You  know  the  kind. 
You  have  seen  your  garage 
man  use  it.  You  may  have 
borrowed  his. 

Own  one.  The  garage  man 
owns  one  because  he  can't 
be  without  one.  He  needs 
his.  You  need  one.  If  you 
don't  know  your  air  pres- 
sure all  the  time,  you  may 
in  one  short  hour,  take  a 
thousand  mil^e  ^  ;  of  a 
good  tire. 

For  disc  Weels,  wire 
wheels,  and"^  pneumatic 
truck  tires,  this  gauge  is 
made  with  an  angle  foot 
($2.00)  making  reading  pos- 
sible with  any  wheel  con- 
struction. 

Sold  at  all  garages,  hard- 
ware stores  and  automobile 
accessory  shops. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  334  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Chicago.  111.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  London,  Enft. 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  In-iideti  and  Valve 
Caps;  packed  in  metal  boxes  of  fire  each. 
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for  the  first  time  heaved  a  sigh  of  real 
satisfaction.  A  house  which  boasts  a  ser- 
vant of  that  stamp  must  be  a  house  above 
suspicion:  one  must  surely  have  good 
food  there,  live  quietly,  and  be  comfort- 
ably off!  He  shook  the  plump  servant 
by  the  hand,  and  trying  to  revive  the 
dialect  he  too  had  spoken  in  his  youth,  he 
answered  that  the  journey  had  boon 
rather  long,  but  after  all 

"  TT  IS  a  strange  house,"  Paulin  thought 

*■  to  himself  as  hestrolled  from  one  room 

to  another.    "It  is  strange  but  beautiful." 

The  odour  of  pine-woods  like  the  fresh 
breath  of  a  forest  filled  the  house. 

The  house  was  of  the  simplest  and  most 
commodious  build  imaginable. 

The  old  walls  of  the  castle,  external 
and  internal,  had  been  preserved  in  statu 
quo,  without  any  stupid  renovations;  the 
new  owners  had  only  had  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  floors  and  stairs  in  order  to  pos- 
sessa  large  and  comfortable  house.  Every- 
thing had  been  built  in  plain  light  pine- 
wood  and  the  simple  furniture,  chairs, 
i  tables,  were  likewise  made  of  white  wood. 
I  And  no  words  could  describe  the  poetic 
effect  produced  by  this  contrast  of  frag- 
rant white  wood  and  the  old  black,  rug- 
ged walls. 

Paulin, having  ascended  a  wide  shallow- 
stepped  corkscrew  staircase,  found  him- 
self in  the  dining  room,  the  large  open 
window  of  which,  with  its  filmy  curtains, 
commanded  a  vast  panorama  of  the  moun- 
tains. When  he  beheld  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  a  large  table  daintily  laid  for 
lunch,  just  as  he  had  recently  depicted 
it  to  himself  and  when  a  faint  odour  of 
roast  meat  greeted  his  nostrils,  Paulin 
could  not  help  apostrophising  himself  as  a 
fool,  and- all  his  recent  suspicions  and 
fears  vanished  as  he  took  his  seat  at  table 
with  the  firm  intention  of  doing  justice  to 
the  viands. 

And  what  a  lunch!  Exquisite  hors- 
d'oeuvres,  minestrone  allaGenovese,  prime 
boiled  beef  served  with  artichokes  and 
carrots,  and  a  monumental  dish_of  roast 
partridges.  In  the  close  season  too! 
Paulin  reflected  with  his  mouth  full, 
deeply  scandalised. 

"My  dear,  my  young,  my  illustrious 
friend!"  he  repeated  in  the  heat  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  art,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  ruby  wine  with  which  his  host  persist- 
ently replenished  his  sparkling  wide- 
mouthed  glass. 

After  lunch,  what  with  the  ^ine,  the 
heat,  the  sun,  the  ride  and  the  various 
emotions  he  had  experienced,  Paulin  was 
not  loth  to  accept  his  host's  invitation  to 
retire  and  lie  down  in  his  bed.  He  mount- 
ed a  few  more  wide  stairs  and  found  him- 
self in  a  large  room  with  black  rugged 
walls,  but  brightened  by  a  low,  wide, 
snow-white  bed,  a  bright  clean  toilet 
table,  and  fragrant  pine-wood  floor. 

Paulin  slept  a  long  while,  a  deep 
dreamless  sleep;  and  when  he  woke  up  he 
felt  refreshed  and  stretched  his  limbs  with 
satisfied  feeling.  By  now  all  doubts,  all 
absurd  notions  of  spectres  and  fears  had 
vanished,  drowned  in  his  host's  generous 
wines. 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting,  as  Paulin 
descended  with  the  intention  of  visiting, 
and  forming  a  better  view  of  this  famous 
Chateauneuf  of  which  his  strange  adven- 
ture had  now  made  him  a  visitor. 

"The  master  must  be  over  there,"  said 
the  servant  pointing  towards  a  green  field 
which  from  the  highest  point  in  the  village 
dominated  the  whole  scene. 

Paulin  scrambled  as  best  he  could  up  a 
little  pathway  littered  with  fallen  stones; 
he  stumbled,  grazed  his  hand,  twisted  his 
foot,  dealt  himself  a  severe  slap  on  the  face 
in  trying  to  drive  away  a  blue-bottle, 
swore  copi,ously,  and  at  last  reached  the 
top. 

At  that  very  moment  he  caught  sight 
of  the  tall  figure  of  an  old  man,  moving 
away  from  the  side  of  his  young  friend, 
and  disappearing  among  the  ruins  oppos- 
ite. 

His  first  idea  was  to  enquire  whether 
this  was  his  host's  father  and — somehow 
the  wine  and  his  emotions  had  made  him 
quite  forget  to  enquire  at  the  time — why 
the  latter  was  not  present  at  dinner,  but 
suddenly,  just  as  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
plateau  he  had  reached,  an  immense  and 
wondrous  vision  was  revealed  to  him,  and 
all  other  thoughts  were  blotted  out. 

From  the  spot  where  Paulin  stood  on 
the  little  grass-grown  plateau,  a  marve- 
lously  beautiful  panorama  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides.  The  sun  was  setting  in  a 
fantastic  blaze  of  colour— a  lake  of  purple 


and  gold  and  blue—to  the  west,  clearly 
cut  against  the  sky,  was  the  Esterel ;  on  his 
right,  were  the  Italian  Alps,  naked,  gigan- 
tic and  crowned  with  snow;  to  the  east 
the  mountains  gradually  dwindled,  but 
when  Paulin  turned  towards  the  south, 
here  surely  Paradise  smiled  at  him. 

The  sea,  the  calm  sea  of  Nice,  of  the 
deepest  blue,  shone  like  a  mirror.  The 
whole  coast  appeared  clear  and  strangely 
near,  like  a  huge  ship,  the  promontory 
of  Antibes  crouched  on  the  sea;  further 
on,  green  and  peaceful,  lay  the  lovely 
island  of  Ste.  Marguerite;  and  right  be- 
neath his  feet  his  beloved  Nice  spread  out 
between  the  mountains  and  the  azure 
sea,  with  its  bright  red  roofs,  white  walls 
and  green  trees. 

And  Paulin,  lowering  his  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  ruined  village,  now  full  of  fan- 
tastic shadows,  reflected  that  man's 
works  are  transitory  while  those  of  nature 
are  immortal;  that  he  would  pass,  fall 
like  one  of  those  walls,  but  that  this  glor- 
ious view  would  remain,  and  delight  for 
long  centuries  the  eyes  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

Meditating  this,  Paulin  returned  to  the 
castle  with  his  host,  his  mind  full  of  mel- 
ancholy thoughts. 

HE  WOULD  willingly  have  got  out  of 
,it — "he  was  not  in  the  mood — the 
table  was  already  laid — later  on!"  But 
his  young  host  was  so  insistent  that  Pau- 
lin was  obliged  to  take  out  his  guitar.  He 
did  so  without  enthusiasm,  without  in- 
spiration. In  the  presence  of  this  listener 
he  now  felt  like  a  mortified  schoolboy 
who,  while  he  speaks,  realises  only  too  well 
that  he  is  making  mistakes  which  will  not 
escape  the  examiner's  notice. 

He  would  have  felt  yet  more  uncom- 
fortable if  he  could  have  seen  behind  a 
half  open  door  the  tall  figure  of  an  old 
man  who,  during  the  whole  time  he  was 
playing,  listened  in  silence  with  a  strange 
smile  expressive  at  once  of  pride  and  com- 
passion. The  same  sorrowful,  enigmatic 
smile  of  Paulin's  young  host. 

But  supper  raised  Paulin's  spirits. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  eaten  such  ex- 
cellent hare,  never  had  he  drunk  of  any 
wine  so  comforting  and  invigorating  to 
the  inner  man. 

"And  your  father,  what  about  you 
father?"  he  enquired. 

His  host  briefly  explained.  His  father 
was  old,  very  old.anda  great  misanthrope. 
After  having  wandered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  he  had  chosen  for  his  last  refuge  this 
abandoned  village,  and  his  son  followed, 
happy  to  be  able  to  humour  his  whim.  He 
would  certainly  pay  his  respects  to  his 
guest,  but  this  evening  he  was  not  in  the 
mood;  they  must  leave  him  alone,  and 
excuse  him. 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  rejoined  Paulin. 

Supper  proceeded,  and  they  talked  of 
other  things. 

PAULIN  found  himself  alone  in  Chat- 
eauneuf. The  moon  meanwhile  was 
rising  like  an  imperfect  circler  drawn  by 
an  unpractised  hand,  and  over  the  village 
long,  weirdly-shaped  shadows  were  falling, 
while  sudden  rustlings  and  the  continu- 
ous chirrupings  of  crickets  greeted  the 
ear. 

Why  had  hewandered  forthaloneamong 
these  ghostly  skeletons  of  houses? 

"The  devil  knows  why!"  thought  Paul- 
in to  himself,  as  he  picked  his  way  among 
the  stones  of  the  little  pathway. 

But  his  host's  wine  had  certainly  had 
some  share  in  the  matter.  The  young 
musician,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  must  spend  a  little  time  with  his 
father,  had  bidden  Paulin  good-night,  and 
left  him  alone  with  another  flask  of  his 
delicious,  light  ruby-coloured  wine.  "I 
want  you  to  feel  at  home  here,  not  on  a 
visit,"  he  said  on  leaving  him.  "The 
house  is  yours,  do  just  as  you  like  in  it." 

Paulin  had  frequently  filled  his  glass, 
and  enjoyed  the  hospitality. 

Then,  feeling  somewhat  heated,  he  had 
gone  out  into  the  open,  feeling  a  sudden 
need  for  the  fresh  air;  he  had  walked  on 
and  on,  smiling  at  himself  every  time  he 
stumbled  over  a  stone,  till  he  h»d  found 
himself  alone  by  moonlight  amid  the 
strange  and  fearsome  ruins  of  Chateau- 
neuf. He  now  stopped  abruptly  seeming 
to  be  aware,  amidst  the  voices  of  thenight, 
of  a  vague  uncertain  sound  of  music. 

A  warm  breath  of  sirocco  wind  passed 
by  him,  shook  the  leaves  of  the  wild  fig- 
trees  which  grew  among  the  ruins,  and 
was  silent. 

Six  notes  fell  upon  his  ear,  clear,  free, 
and  forming  a  melody. 


Paulin  slowly  clasped  his  hands,  ope))ed 
wide  his  eyes,  and  very  deliberately  lean- 
ed up  against  a  ruined  wall.  His  whole 
being  was  concentrated  in  a  sense  of  hear- 
ing. 

Someone  was  playing,  not  in  his  host's 
house,  but  down  in  the  village,  among  the 
ruins.  Paulin  shuddered  and  a  cold  shiver 
ran  down  his  spine. 

Then,  as  if  the  music  had  been  a  mys- 
terious and  powerful  magnet,  he  turned 
towards  the  dark  ruins  whence  it  rose, 
and  as  he  walked  he  could  not  have  told 
whether  what  he  heard  was  true  or  wheth- 
er what  he  was  doing  was  real. 

Suddenly,  from  a  tuft  of  grass  at  his 
feet  a  black  object  rose  up,  with  a  rustle 
of  leaves,  a  fluttering  of  wings,  and  a 
shrill  cry. 

"A  blackbird!"  exclaimed  Paulin,  re- 
covering his  breath. 

Now  he  could  hear  more  clearly.  The 
music  came  from  over  there,  from  that 
truncated  tower  from  which,  through  a 
crack,  shone  out  a  long  ray  of  reddish 
light. 

That  tower  had  assuredly  not  been 
there  before;  when  Paulin  had  come  here 
in  the  light  of  the  sun  at  all  events  he  had 
not  seen  it.  It  had  risen  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, was  born  of  the  night,  a  habitation 
of  hell! 

The  music  rang  out;  it  was  as  yet  an  in- 
distinct song,  but  a  song  of  triumph.  The 
triumph  of  Hell. 

Paulin  drew  near.  He  felt  that  he  now 
lived,  and  belonged  to  a  world  outside  the 
world,  to  a  state  of  things  where  the  hor- 
rible was  beautiful,  the  marvellous  nat- 
ural.   He  must  proceed. 

He  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
Angels  and  devils  had  met  together  up 
there  and  were  making  a  concert  such  as 
no  human  ear  had  ever  heard.  To  the 
despairing  wailing  of  hell  was  joined  the 
song  of  heavenly  joy,  to  discord  harmony, 
to  infernal  laughter,  smiles. 

Paulin  sat  on  the  lowest  of  the  rough 
wooden  steps  which  led  to  the  room  whence 
the  music  issued,  and  sat  listening. 

The  strength  of  the  artist's  soul  had 
overcome  the  weakness  of  his  human 
senses,  and  his  spirit  listened  in  ecstasy  to 
this  supernatural  feast  of  art. 

Without  perceiving  it,  half  uncon- 
ciously  Paulin  drew  himself  upwards, 
leaning  on  his  arms,  from  step  to  step.  He 
felt  that  to  miss  one  single  note  would 
mean  an  inestimable  treasure  irremedi- 
ably and  forever  lost. 

Now  only  the  door  which  stood  ajar, 
through  the  crack  of  which  there  shone  a 
broad  shaft  of  feeble  light,  interposed  be- 
tween him  and  the  players.  The  music 
continued,  but  the  infernal  concert  seem- 
ed to  have  ceased.  A  peaceful  harmony 
reigned  between  the  instruments. 

■The  melody  was  tender  and  harplike. 

It  spoke  of  vague  memories,  recalled 
lullabies  heard  long  ago  in  forgotten  in- 
fancy, sung  by  tender  nurses  who  them- 
selves had  learnt  them  at  their  mothers' 
knees.  Then  the  music  changed  and 
swelled. 

This  was  childhood,  the  song  of  pure 
voicesin  chorus;  the  trilling  of  young  girls, 
prayers  chanted  by  children  in  village 
churches,  interminable  fits  of  laughter, 
songs  not  yet  fully  mastered,  words  of 
love  repeated  in  innocence.  Again  the 
music  changed;  it  became  deeper  and 
stronger.    This  was  youth. 

Timid  phrases,  which  sounded  like 
words  of  love  whispered  in  haste,  with 
beating  heart  in  the  ear  of  the  loved  one; 
tears  and  laughter,  cries  and  kisses;  a  ser- 
enade by  moonlight!  Then  abruptly  as 
though  the  new  horizon  had  widened,  as 
though  emotion  had  found  new  paths  and 
new  expression,  everything  again  changed. 
No  more  gentle  love-songs;  no  more  sil- 
very voices;  no  more  words  of  love,  whis- 
pered timidly  by  smiling  lips.  Suddenly 
emotion  broke  the  dykes  of  reserve  and 
uncertainty;  love  smiled  and  stammered 
no  longer;  it  rung  out  in  fierce  desperate 
accents,  with  words  capable  of  moving  the 
most  hidden  fibres  of  the  deepest  heart. 
No  more  gentle  tears,  but  sobs  and  cries: 
no  more  kisses  and  smiles,  but  the  impetus 
of  virile  passion  which  bursts  forth  and 
satiates  itself  in  the  delirium  of  joy  and 
possession. 

Never  before  had  music  even  hinted  at 
what  this  music  now  expressed;  never  had 
feeling  and  passion  found  such  an  inter- 
preter. 

Paulin  had  risen  to  his  feet,  behind  the 
half  closed  door,  pale  as  death! 

Feeling  as  though  he  risked  the  wrath 
of  heaven,  he  yet  found  the  strength  to 
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the  World! 


TN  "THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY"  he  has  given  us  the  most  talked 
J-aboLft,  the  most  successful,  and  the  greatest  book  of  this  generation.  A 
complete  History  of  Mankind,  beginning  with  the  Ape  Man  and  ending 
with  The  League  of  Nations — and  written  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  that 
people  everywhere  are  reading  it  eagerly,  avidly,  and  getting  as  much  enjoy- 
ment out  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  most  thrilling  of  popular  novels.  News- 
papers the  world  over  are  a  unit  in  commending  it ;  note  the  newspaper  ex- 
tracts below.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  this  great  wonderful  book 
have  been  sold  for  $10.50  each — but — 


How  lie  Wrote 


"The  Outline  of  History" 

Finding  himself  one  afternoon  with  nothing 

else  to  do, 
"I    think,"    said    Wells    the    Novelist,    "Pll 

write  a  book  or  two — 
Let's  see!     A  tract?     A  book  of  fact?     A 

tale  of  mystery? 
By   Jove!      I'll    write    a    stranger    thing — a 

truthful  history! 
A  history,  compact,  complete — a  record  of 

the  ages — 
To  educate  the  average  man,  and  quite  con- 
fute the  sages. 
Methinks   the   job   can   be   knocked   off    in 

thirteen  hundred  pages." 

He    called    his    wife:    "My    dear,"    said    he, 

"please  write  at  my  dictation! 
Ho   hum!     We'd   best  explain   at  once   this 

business  of  creation." 
Explain  he  could!     Explain  he  would!     In 

phrases   clear,   pellucid. 
He  did  what  none  had  ever  done — he  made 

the  treatise  lucid — 
A   history  of  struggling  life;   a  picture   of 

all  time. 
From  strange  beginnings  aeons  back — back 

from  proemial  slime — 
Man's  slow  and  gradual  ascent;  his  weary, 

footsore  climb. 

In  fascinating  Wellsian  prose,  in  accents 
clear  and  bold. 

He  thunders  down  the  ages — from  the  Stone 
to  ours — the  Gold! 

Romantic  legends?  Not  for  him!  His  vis- 
ion's sure  as  Fate. 

He's  not  deceived  by  titles  such  as  "Bona- 
parte the  Great." 

He  lacks  the  schoolboy's  reverent  fear  of 
much  divided  Gaul. 

He  shows  that  cultured  Rome  was  not  so 
cultured  after  all. 

Says  he,  "For  Gibbon's  History  I  must  de- 
cline to  fall!" 

Like  a  bright  shaft  of  sunlight  in  a  dark 

and  musty  vault. 
He   brings   his   searching   gaze   to   bear   on 

fact,  and  fraud,  and  fault, 
He  tears  away  the  shams,  the  cant,  the  lies 

that  long  prevailed — 
The    million-stranded    web   with    which    the 

face  of  Truth  is  veiled. 
He   shows    the   world   as   it   has   been — and 

then,  as  it  may  be — 
A  better,  kinder,  brighter  world,  when  man 

at  last  is  free, 
When,    from    a    vision,    "Brotherhood"    be- 
comes reality. 

The  critics  find  the  "Outline"  great — for  90 

million  reasons, 
The  Post  (Chicago)  calls  it  "the  best  book 

in  many  seasons." 
The   New   Republic   showers   it   with   adjec- 
tives resplendent — 
(I  do  not  knovy  just  what  they  mean)  they 

call  the  work  "transcendent!" 
"To   read   this   book   is   in   itself   (according 

to  The  Nation— 
I    heartily    agree    with    them)    a    thorough 

education!" 
I'd  not  swap  mine  for  all  the  other  histories 

in  creation! 


You  Can  Get  It— Free  of  Charge 

"THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY"  is  printed  on  India  paper  and  comes 
to  you  in  one  great  volume  of  almost  1,200  pages.  You  will  get  some  rough 
mental  jolts — fairy  tales  you  have  believed  in  all  your  life  will  be  reveal- 
ed to  you,  for  the  first  time,  in  their  true  light — you  will  be  amazed,  aghast, 
enlightened  by  many  of  the  things  you  will  read  in  this  book — but  you  will 
learn  the  truth — you  will  know,  at  last,  what  History  really  means. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  boo  k  which  the  world's  greatest  English- 
speaking  press  acclaimed  in  such  unmeasured  praise? 


"Our  candid  belief  is  that,  in  this  work,  Mr. 
Wells  has  done  more  for  the  good  of  Europe  than 
all  the  activities  of  practical  statesmen  have 
accomplished  in  a  generation.  No  edict,  dis- 
covery, .speech,  sermon,  Act  of  Parliament,  lit- 
erary work  or  painting,  or  any  number  of  them, 
have  done  so  much  to  reveal  to  us  the  truth  of 
mankind's  common  history." 

— London  Nation 

"Here,  at  last,  is  a  history  of  all  men — for  all 
men.  It  is  our  history— yours  and  mine.  Let  us 
not  neglect  it." 

— Minneapolis  Journal 

"This  is  indeed  a  transcendent  work.  It  is 
appalling  to  try  to  recommend  it.  The  thing  is 
really  too  big  even  for  publishers'  superlatives." 

— New  Republic 

"One  of  the  great  books  of  our  generation." 

— Chicago  Post 

"A   literary  event  of  world-wide  importance." 

— Boston  Transcript 


"There  is  no  basis  for  comparison  between 
Mr.  Wells'  'Outline  of  History'  and  th«  works  of 
cfther  historians.  In  a  broad  and  exalted  sena*, 
his  book  is  one  of  the  prime  literary  product!  of 
this  remarkable  age." 

— Christian  Herald 

"Among  the  most  exciting  books  ever  written. 
Wells  is  able  to  talk  of  fossils  and  hold  the  reader 
on  the  edge  of  his  seat." 

—New  Yerk  Tribune 


"All  arc  agreed  that  in  pcrint  of  industry,  e*ni- 
prehensiveness  of  vision,  continuity  of  narrative 
and  lucidity  of  style  it  is  the  most  notable  pro- 
duction of  the  second  decade  of  the  century." 

— San  Francisco  Bulletin 

"President  Ernest  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  voic- 
ed the  common  opinion  of  many  wh«n  he  lald: 
'If  you  can  read  but  one  book  during  the  year,  that 
book  should  be  Wells'  "Outline  of  History".' " 

— The  Manchester  Union 
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paid, Absolutely  Free  of  Charge.  Remember,  they  must  be  new  subscriptione  — 
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This  handsome  Corduroy  instant- 
ly appeals  to  every  boy  because 
its  rich,  velvety  texture,  is  just 
right  to  set  off  the  smart  new 
styles  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
more  important  still  is  our  exclus- 
ive "All-Weather"  feature  which 
makes  it  resistant  alike  to  water, 
wear,  and  weather.  A  suit  made  of 
Crompton  "All-Weather"  Corduroy 
actually  outwears  two  ordinary 
suits. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
odor  or  harshness  about  this 
fabric.  Its  original  softness  and 
delightfulness  is  permanent. 

For  real  economy  and  lasting  sat- 
isfaction buy  boys'  suits  that 
bear  the  label  of  Crompton 
"All-Weather"  Corduroy. 

At    Clothing   Stores    Everywhere 
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CROMPTON-RICHMOND  CO.,  Inc. 

52    East    3Ist  St.,  New    York  City,  U.  S,  A. 


take  a  step  sideways  and  look  tlirouKh  the 
crack  of  the  door,  in  order  to  see  the  divine 
or  dial)i)lical  artists  playing  behind  it. 

H«  kioked.  What  he  saw  was  a  quite 
natural  sight,  but  it  made  his  fine  white 
hair  stand  up  on  end. 

In  the  middle  of  the  roomweretwo  men. 

One,  his  young  host,  was  seated  on  a 
ihair  with  bent  head,  his  hands  folded  on 
his  knees,  lost  in  deep  meditation;  the 
other,  a  tall,  spectral  old  man,  rested  one 
foot  on  a  chair  and  on  his  bent  knee  was 
«  Bultar. 

DAULIN'.S  eyes  seemed  about  to  start 
i  from  his  head,  as  he  gazed  at  that  old 
man  and  his  solitary  instrument  whence 
emanated  the  whole  concert  to  which  he 
was  li.stening. 

Then  an  indescribable  feeling  seized 
him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  an  in.stant 
fifty  years  of  his  life  had  melted  away.  He 
was  ten  years  old  once  more;  when  all 
things  of  this  tired  world  were  new,  and  he 
was  himself  in  a  vast,  brightly-lighted  hall 
filled  with  a  silent  crowd,"  black  coats 
covered  with  orders,  lovely  women,  laden 
with  jewels,  flowers  and  lace,  ana  there 
before  him  on  the  platform  a  tall,  thin, 
pallid,  hollow-chested  man,  ill-clad  in  an 
old  dress  suit,  with  long  arms,  came  for- 
ward befope  the  audience,  raised  his  violin 
and  bow  which  he  wielded  witfh  skeleton 
hands,  and  a  long  thrill  passed  through  the 
audience,  the  gaunt  phantom  began  to 
play. 

From  time  to  time  a  sob,  a  little  suffo- 
cated cry,  broke  the  silence  which  reigned 
in  that  theatre.  Because  that  bow  and 
that  violin  player  were  telling  what  no 
one  had  ever  told;  not  the  suffering  and 
tears  of  one  man,  but  all  the  tears  and 
sufferings  of  mankind.  And  Paulin  re- 
called a  poor  blind  man,  he  also  was  a 
violinist,  seated  beside  him,  who  asked 
his  companion  with  trembling  accents 
in  his  Nice  dialect,  "How  many  are  there 
playing?" 

"Only  one!" 

"One!  Then  come,  come  away!  It's 
the  devil!" 

Now  Paulin  looked.    He  looked  at  the 
old  guitar    player.     His    fleshless  hand, 
,    huge  and  white,  ran  up  and  down  the  key- 
board, like  a  handkerchief  waving  at  the 
end  of  a  stick. 

He  was  playing,  bent  double  over  the 
neck  of  his  guitar,  in  a  strange  pose.  He 
was  frightfully  emaciated  and  his  old  suit 
hung  from  him,  like  clothes  hanging  on  a 
hook. 

But  his  face  inspired  horror  and 
wond'er. 

It  was  a  face  with  a  diabolical,  sad 
smile — the  smile  of  his  young  host — fear- 
fully pale,  fearfully  thin.  Two  holes  for 
cheeks,  two  sharp  angles  for  cheek-bones, 
a  hooked  and  bony  nose  like  that  of  a 
large  bird  of  prey,  two  hollow  eyes,  em- 
bedded in  two  wide  black-lined  circles, 
a  broad  waxlike  forehead,  long  scanty 
locks  of  hair  still  dark,  fell  on  his  neck  like 
those  of  a  woman. 

This  was  a  spectre's  head,  the  head  of  a 
genius  tormented,  possessed  by  the  devil. 
Paulin  gazed  with  bated  breath,  from  time 
to  time  a  little  gasp  escaped  him,  he  had 
found  again,  he  once  more  gazed  upon 
that  face,  that  smile,  which  had  ever  per- 
turbed his  soul. 

The  days  of  torment,  the  days  of  strug- 
gle and  love  were  over.  The  music  now 
spoke  of  placid  old  age,  resigned  and 
peaceful,  a  serene  life  drawing  to  its  close 
;  in  a  village;  and  from  the  neighbouring 
church  there  rang  out  clearly  in  the  still 
:    air,  neither  sadly    nor  joyfully,  the  voice 

of  a  bell. 
i  Then  as  if  these  notes  of  the  church- 
bell  had  finally  revealed  the  enigma  which 
so  long  had  tormented  Paulin's  mind,  he 
suddenly  raised  his  arms  and  gave  a 
long-drawn  shriek  of  terror,  pain  and 
frenzy,  crying,  "It's  Paganini!  It's 
Paganini!" 

And  Lucien  Paulin  fell  with  a  heavy 
thud  on  the  floor  of  the  room;  he  lost 
I    consciousness. 

THE  daylight   had   been  streaming  in 
some  time  through  the  guest's  bed- 
I    room  window,  but  he  was  still  sleeping, 
a  restless,  agitated  sleep. 

The  young  host,  the  old  servant  and  the 
doctor  of  La  Tourette  were  seated  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room  talking  together 
at  intervals  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  should  not  inform  anyone,"  the  latter 
was  saying.  "The  old  gentleman  has  re- 
ceived a  nervous  shock  from  yesterday's 
adventure.  He  is  evidently  of  a  fanciful 
temperament.     Who  knows  what  weird 


story  he  has  spun  out  in  his  brain!  The 
best  course  will  be  to  get  him  to  eirplain, 
when  he  wakes  up,  how  on  earth  he  came 
1(1  be  up  there  last  night,  listening  to 
jdur  father's  playing,  and  tlien  let  some- 
one accompany  him  back  to  Nice." 

Hut  the  doctor  was  leaving  Paulin  out 
of  his  calculations,  for  when  the  latter 
opened  his  eyes,  realised  where  he  was, 
and  the  presence  of  his  young  host,  he  sat 
up  in  his  bed,  moved  his  arms  and  legs 
to  make  sure  that  he  still  had  the  use  of 
ihejn,  and  then  asked: 

"Am  I  free,  sir?" 

The  young  man  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether in  a  gesture  of  pained  surprise, 
while  Paulin  held  his  before  his  eyes. 

"Well, then,"  he  continued,  "unless  you 
wish  me  to  fling  myself  out  of  the  window, 
give  mo  my  clothes,  and  let  someone  im- 
mediately accompany  meto  La  Tourette." 

The  young  man  tried  to  speak. 

"Not  a  word!  Not  a  single  word!  Give 
me  my  clothes!" 

And  Lucien  Paulin,  on  finding  himself 
alone,  dressed  rapidly,  descended  the 
stairs  without  accepting  the  doctor's 
proposed  assistance,  refusing  to  listen  to 
his  advice;  he  mounted  the  waiting  mule, 
and  departed  in  the  company  of  the  ruddy 
young  giant,  who  with  one  hand  held  his 
reins  and  in  the  other  clasped  his  guitar. 

When  Chateauneuf  had  disappeared 
behind  the  curve  of  the  mountain  at  the 
very  point  where  on  the  previous  day  it 
had  suddenly  appeared  before  him,  he 
stopped  his  mule  and  questioned  the 
guide: 

"Tell  me,  who  are  those  gentlemen?" 

The  young  man  looked  at  Paulin  with  a 
mixture  of  fear  and  curiosity. 

"Who  knows!  Foreigners,  Italians, 
father  and  son.  They  say  the  father  is  as 
ugly  as  the  devil  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  gotre  to  live  up  there  where  nobody 
can  see  him.  They  are  both  for  ever  play- 
ing the  guitar;  the  seWant  says  they  have 
tried  hard  to  find  a  third  to  play  with 
them.  I  thought  they  had  found  one  at 
last,  and  that  you  ..." 

Paulin  stared  at  the  young  man  and 
suddenly  exclaimed:  "I?" 

But  that  one  word  .sent  a  cold  shiver 
down  the  young  man's  spine. 

On  arriving  at  La  Tourette,  Paulin 
would  not  await  the  diligence  for  Nice,  he 
ordered  a  little  carriage  from  the  inn- 
keeper, gave,  on  dismissing  him,  five 
francs  to  the  guide,  and  promised  a  simi- 
lar tip  to  the  driver  if  he  got  him  back 
quickly  to  Braneolar. 

The  little  old  carriage  started  off  at  a 
gallop,  with  much  rattling  of  wood  and 
iron,  scattering  pebbles  in  all  directions, 
to  the  confusion  of  small  boys  who  were 
playing  tip-cat  in  the  roadway. 

"The  perils  of  the  road  had  no  longer  any 
terrors  for  Paulin. 

ONCE  again  safely  installed  in  his  room 
in  Braneolar,  Paulin  drew  out  from 
a  cupboard  a  bottle  of  old  cognac,  poured 
out  a  little  glass,  gulped  it  down  and  sank 
into  his  old  arm-chair,  lookingout  towards 
the  azure  sea.  He  felt  a  keen  sense  of 
pleasure,  such  as  a  convalescent  might 
feel  at  finding  himself  once  more  between 
these  walls,  amid  familiar  things. 

But  chaos  was  still  raging  in  his  mind. 

Had  it  all  been  a  dream?  Had  he  been 
delirious?  The  castle,  his  host,  the  terrible 
spectre  of  an  old  man;  the  abandoned 
village,  the  whole  vision,  had  it  existed 
only  in  his  brain,  or  were  they  real  things 
which  he  had  seen  and  heard? 

And  if  this  dream  or  nightmare  had  in- 
deed been  reality,  who  then  was  that  un- 
canny old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  de- 
fied the  laws  of  nature  and  of  art  and  to 
have  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
possibility;  who  created  sounds  which 
sped  beyond  the  scale  of  the  solfa  of  seven 
notes;  such  agonising  sounds  that  they 
stirred  up  madness  in  the  soul  of  a-ny 
listener,  such  sweet  sounds  that  they 
seemed  to  open  up  the  celestial  spheres 
and  carry  one  into  a  region  which  was 
one  universal  smile? 

Was  that  old  man  Paganini? 

"My  God,  my  God!"  groaned  Paulin, 
clasping  his  head  between  his  hands  for 
fear  it  should  burst.  This  was  why  Pag- 
anini^s  cries  had  been  heard  in  the  coffin, 
first  in  the  hospital  of  Nice  and  then  in 
the  Lazzaretto  of  Villafranca!  Now  he 
understood.  He  was  not  dead!  He  was 
not  dead!  This  was  why  they  had  carried 
him  to  so  many  places,  from  Nice  to 
Villafranca,  from  Villafranca  to  St.  Jean, 
thence  to  Marseilles  and  to  the  island  of 
Ste.  Marguerite,  and  then  to  Genoa  and 
Parma! 
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It  was  in  order  to  lose  the  traces  of  it. 
And  who  knows  whom  they  had  laid  in 
that  coffin  in  his  place!  It  was  not 
he;  most  certainly  not  he!  The  old  wretch 
who  had  learnt  his  art  in  the  town  which 
for  so  many  years  had  been  his  prison  and 
who  had  in  all  probability  there  made  his 
infernal  compact  with  the  devil,  was  still 
living!  Only  in  order  that  the  vengeance 
of  God  and  men  might  not  overtake  him, 
he  had  hidden  himself  up  there,  in  that 
ghost-haunted  castle,  that  resort  of  de- 
mons and  witches  where  he,  Lucien 
Paulin,  had  been  inveigled  for  his  soul's 
damnation. 

But  by  degrees,  Paulin,  in  the  presence 
of  his  lovely  calm  surroundings  and  with 
his  daily  cares  and  habits  grew  calmer 
and  began  gradually  to  explain  to  himself 
what  had  befallen  him.  But  of  his  hosts 
at  Chateauneuf  he  neither  heard  again 
nor  sought  for  further  information. 

Very  likely  his  behaviour  and  his  leave- 
taking  had  not  struck  them  as  particu- 
larly polite. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  reality  and 


unreality  still  clashed  together  in  his  mind 
especially  when,  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  he 
sat  down  in  his  old  arm-chair  facing  the 
placid  sea.  And  everything,  the  castle, 
the  old  man,  the  devil,  his  childhood, 
the  tower,  death,  prison,  ghosts,  music, 
Paganini,  the  guitar,  all  were  now  merged 
together  in  a  distance  full  of  poetry,  hov- 
ering between  reality  and  mystery. 

Thus  in  the  quiet  serene  hours  of  life, 
a  man,  who  has  reached  the  declining 
years  and  begins  to  rest  from  his  long, 
hurried  journey,  returns  in  thought  to  his 
long-distant  childhood,  and  once  again 
beholds  things  and  facts,  unable  to  re- 
member whether  they  had  happened  to 
himself  or  to  others,  whether  he  was  actor 
or  spectator. 

Amid  all  these  impressions  one  fact 
alone,  certain,  solid,  and  very  clear,  re- 
mained in  Paulin's  mind;  it  was  this:  that 
no  one  should  ever  allow  himself  to  think 
he  has  touched  the  furthest  limits  of  his 
art,  whose  boundaries,  like  those  of  the 
blue  horizon  which  embrace  the  earth, 
recede  the  further  we  advance. 
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"I  could  wish  to  die  in  my  moment  of 
clearest  perception  of  the  manifold  beau- 
ties of  life." 

The  bay  opens  to  our  approach  until  it 
becomes  an  expanse  of  enchanting  vistas. 
Slowly,  now,  we  glide  by  tiny  town- 
ship and  sparkling  beach,  passing  ships  of 
war  and  yachts  at  anchor.  We  round  a 
turn ....  and  Auckland  is  before  us .  a 
profusion  of  red-roofed  houses  set  in 
green,  with  a  background  of  piled  up 
clouds,  aglow  with  the  morning,  and  rim- 
med by  misty  blue  hills. 

Puffing  tugs  steam  out  to  give  us  wel- 
come. The  port  doctor,  a  fat  little  person 
with  an  abrupt  manner  and  a  beery  eye 
decides  that  we  are  sanitary,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  dock. 


I  am  writing  this  in  my  notebook  with  a 
brilliant  moon  for  my  lamp.  The  char- 
acters are  a  bit  wobbly  and  I  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  transcribing  them  to-morrow. 
Far  below  spreads  Auckland,  her  streets 
pricked  out  in  lines  of  fairy  lights.  I  am 
•itting  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Eden, 
an  extinct  volcano  which  dominates  the 
city. 

The  night  is  warm — despite  that  it  is 
early  spring — with  the  scent  of  wild 
flowers    all    about.      Across     the     bay, 


stretch  the  sinister  mounts  of  old  Tin  Tiri 
Rangitoto,  an  island  stronghold,  and  the 
scene  of  ghastly  native  sacrifices  in  days 
gone  by.  The  sea  is  liquid  silver.  Far 
beneath  gleam  the  emerald  and  ruby 
lights  of  ships  at  anchor.  Night  birds  stir 
in  the  shadows  of  the  gum  trees,  and  far 
along  the  hillside  someone  is  singing,  a 
monotone .  .  low  like  a  Maori  chant .  . 
eerie,  ages  old.  The  night  wind  sweeps 
across  the  blackened  crater  and  down  the 
valley  to  where  sheep  graze . .  queer, 
white  blobs  in  the  moonlight.  At  my  feet 
tiny  rodents  carry  out  their  nervous  for- 
aging.   The  tall  grasses  rustle  and  sway. 

Material  things  count  for  nothing  on 
such  a  night.  All  is  dwarfed  in  the  im- 
mensity of  a  great  silence.  The  intricate 
*  scheme  of  creation  sweeps  over  me  with 
whelming  force  then  fades  before  it  can 
be  grasped.  Back  through  dim  centuries 
are  billions  of  human  atoms  ..living., 
questioning,  struggling  in  their  feeble 
way .  .  and  dying .  .  yet  ever  these  lava 
peaks  rise  stark  against  a  senseless  sky .  . 
emblems  of  titanic  wrath .  .  keeping  sar- 
donic watch  over  an  ever-changing,  never- 
changing  world.  What  is  it  that  Omar 
sings 

"To-morrow\ — Why,  To-morrow  I  may 
be 

Myself  with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  thou- 
sand Years." 
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key  locked  up  in  a  dark  place  that  nobody 
knows  but  him." 

CHAPTER  XX 

Preparing  to  Beard  the  Lion 

'"TPO  MY  mind,"  continued  the  cook, 

1  "that  same  key  has  got  something  to 
io  with  them  big  booms  of  poles  lyin'  out 
there  in  the  hay  waitin'  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Kam  City  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Pufctin'  one  a-nd  two  together  I  could  see 
the  drift  of  things  so  far  as  the  strike  is 
concerned  if  it  wasn't  for  all  the  queer 
side  issues,  includin'  that  pretty  girl  that 
was  stoppin'  out  on  Amethyst  Island. 
What  was  the  idea  of  her  whiskin'  out  of 
there  the  way  she  did?" 

Hammond  gasped.  "Then — then  she 
hag  left?" 

"I  thought  you  knew  all  about  it." 
Sandy  Mardougal  scrutinized  his  com- 
panion almost  RuspiciouFly. 

"Honestly,  Sandy,  I'm  in  the  dark.  The 
last  time  I  saw  Miss  Stone  she  said 
nothing  about  any  plans  for  leaving  in 
the  neai-  futuro." 

.  "Well,  I'll  be  jiggered!  Why,  man,  she 
left  there  the  morning  of  the  day  you 
went  to  Kam  City.  She  was  supposed  to 
have  been  carried  off  by  a  gang  of  Indians, 
and—" 

"What's  that!"  Hammond  in  his  ex- 
citement leaped  up,  seizing  the  other  by 
the  collar.  "Are  you  joking,  or  is  this  the 
truth  you're  telling  me?" 

"Hold  your  horses,  hold  your  horses!" 
Wged  the  cook.  "I'm  tellin'  you  what 
was  supposed  to  have  happened — what 


the  mounties  claim  they  saw.  You  knew 
they  had  arrested  the  Reverend  Stubbs, 
the  camp  preacher,  for  takin'  part  in  it, 
didn't  you?" 

"You're  away  off  again,  Sandy;  they 
arrested  him  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy." 

"Vagrancy  my  eye!  That  was  only  a 
charge  to  hold  him  on  till  they  could  get 
the  goods  on  him  for  takin'  part  in  the 
abduction  of  the  girl,  and  I  heard  since 
that  Stubbs  got  bail  over  in  Kam  City 
and  jumped  it.  But  I'm  one  that  ain't 
takin'  much  stock  in  that  abduction 
talk,"  continued  the  cook.  "For  one 
thing,  the  Big  Boss  and  that  girl  was  on 
friendly  terms;  he  was  the  first  she  came 
to  see  after  she  landed  out  here  and  it's 
known  he  used  to  go  out  and  see  her  on 
the  island  when  you  weren't  busy  takin' 
up  her  time."  The  cook  grinned  malic- 
iously. "Don't  you  think  it  looks  mighty 
odd  that  knowin',  as  he  ntust  have 
known,  that  she  was  carried  off  like  that, 
the  Big  Boss  would  leave  or  Montreal 
without  botherin'  his  head  about  it?  No, 
that  ain't  a  bit  Uke  Acey  Smith  from 
what  I  know  of  him." 

"Then  you  think—?" 

"That  the  whole  deal  was  a  frame-up 
between  her  and  the  Big  Boss  to  keep  the 
Mounted  Police  busy  on  a  false  scent  and 
to  mystify  everybody  else  that's  tryin'  to 
find  out  what  the  North  Star's  up  to." 

"I  can't  believe  that!" 

"Oh,  you  can't,  eh?  Well,  have  you 
got  a  better  hunch?  Bein'  a  bit  soft  on 
the  girl  maybe  has  made  you  short- 
sighted. Hold  on,  don't  get  mad;  I  don't 
blame  you  a  bit,  'cause  they  toll  me  she's 
some  lallapaluza  for  good  looks.  And  I 
ain't  meanin'  to  cast  any  reflections  on 
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Ask  Him 

Ask  the  boy  what  cereal 
he  likes  best  He  will  say, 
we  believe,  Puffed  Wheat  or 
Puffed  Rice.  Millions  of 
children  do. 

And  these  are  the  best 
foods  for  him.  They  make 
whole  grains  enticing. 


Ask  Him 

Ask  the  doctor  wh?U  cereal 
is  best  for  the  boy.  He  will 
probably  say  Puffed  Wheat 
and  Puffed  Rice.  For  he 
advises  whole  grains.  And 
these  are  the  only  whole- 
grain  foods  with  every  food 
cell  broken. 


Let  No  Day  Pass 

without  some  whole-grain  diet 


The  reason  for  whole  grains  lies 
largely  in  minerals.  In  the  lime, 
the  iron,  the  phosphates  which 
growing  children  need. 

Whole  wheat  is  almost  a  com- 
plete food.  It  supplies  i6  needed 
elements.  Children  who  get  whole 
wheat  in  plenty  are  in  no  way 
underfed. 

Why  Puffed? 

The  reason  for  Puffed  Grains  is  the 
fact  that  every  food  cell  is  fitted  to  digest. 
There  are  125  million  food  cells  in  a  grain 
of  wheat.     This  process  explodes  them  all. 

The  process  was  invented  by  Prof.  A. 
P.  Anderson,  the  food  expert.  It  is  the 
only  process  which  so  fits  every  element 
to  feed. 

Like  bubbled  nuts 

The  fearful  heat  gives  Puffed  Grains  a 
taste  like  toasted  nuts.  The  puffing 
makes  them  airy,  thin  and  flimsy.  So  this 
makes  whole  grains  food  confections. 
Children  revel  in  them. 

You  can  serve  in  a  dozen  ways,  at  meal- 
time and  between  meals.  Do  so — you 
mothers  who  believe  in  making  whole- 
grain  foods  delightful. 


Puffed 
Rice 

Rice  grains  puffed  to  bubblet 
— made  to  taste  like  toasted  nut». 
Queen    of    all    breakfast    dainties. 


Puffed 
Wheat 

Whole  wheat  puffed  to  8  tim»i 
normal  size.  Evfiy  food  cell  blasted. 
The  supreme  supper  dish. 
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her  in  this  deal  either.  Only  1  like  you, 
Hammond,  and  I  wanted  to  help  you 
out  with  my  hunch  if  it  was  any  good  to 
you,  just  in  case  some  of  the  rest  of  them 
was  puttin'  something  over  on  you." 

Hammond  for  the  moment  was  silent  in 
the  face  of  these  assertions.  "But  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  see,"  he  mused 
presently,  "how  Reverend  Stubbs  got 
mixed  up  in  it  as  you  say." 

"Search  me."  Sandy  threw  out  his 
hands  significantly.  "For  another  thing, 
did  you  know  that  since  the  girl  was  sup- 
po-sed  to  be  kidnapped  and  the  Reverend 
Stubbs  was  arrested,  his  nibs,  Ogima 
Bush,  the  Medicine  Man,  has  dropped 
out  of  sight  too?  He  hasn't  been  seen 
anywhere  inside  or  outside  the  camps." 

"That  might  easily  be,"  discounted 
Hammond.  "The  Medicine  Man  was  al- 
ways erratic  in  his  comings  and  goings." 

"And  you  don't  think  the  girl  was  a 
party  to  the  kidnappin'  frame-up?" 

"No,  I  certainly  do  not!"  There  came 
a  warning  glint  into  Hammond's  eyes. 
"And  I  say  that  because  I  know  Miss 
Stone  would  not  willingly  be  a  party 
to  a  crooked  deal  put  up  by  Acey  Smith 
or  anyone  else." 

"H'm,  then  what  happened  her  and 
where  is  she  now?" 

"I've  got  a  theory  where  she's  been 
taken,  and  that's  what  I'm  going  to  set 
about  proving  right  away."  Hammond 
rose  and  strode  to  the  door.  At  the 
threshold  he  turned.  "Sandy,"  he  said, 
"I'm  awfully  much  obliged  to  you  for 
this  little  chat,  and  I  think  you've  helped 
me  a  whole  lot  with  the  problem.  In  a 
couple  of  days'  time  I  think  I'll  be  able  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  mystery, 
or  gIsg — " 

"Or  else  what?"  insisted  the  cook. 

"Or  else  I'm  going  t6  the  mat  with 
Acey  Smith  and  choke  the  truth  out  of 
him!" 

The  cook  rose  to  offer  some  better  ad- 
vice, but  Hammond  flung  out  the  door 
and  hurried  down  to  the  waterfront. 


HAMMOND  went  direct  to  the  tent 
occupied  by  Inspector  Little,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Mounties. 
The  Inspector  was  busy  with  one  of  the 
members  of  his  force  going  over  some 
papers.  ,, 

"Sorry    to    trouble    you.    Inspector, 
opened  Hammond,  "but  I'd  like  to  make 
an  appointment  to  meet  you  privately  on 
a  confidential  matter." 

The  Inspector  turned  the  papers  he  was 
examining  face  downwards  on  the  little 
camp  table  and  looked  up.  "If  it  is  an 
important  matter,"  he  suggested  crisply, 
"v/e  may  as  well  deal  with  it  at  once." 

"It  is  quite  important,"  Hammond 
assured  him. 

Inspector  Little  turned  to  his  aide. 
"You  may  go.  Sergeant,"  he  indicated. 

Alone  with  the  officer,  Hammond 
briefly  explained  that  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  young  lady,  Miss  Josephine 
Stone,  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
force  from  Amethyst  Island,  and  he  had 
come  to  offer  his  services  in  helping  to 
locate  her.  He  added  that  he  had  a 
theory  where  she  could  be  found  and  was 
ready  to  start  on  an  expedition  by  him- 
self to  locate  her  once  he  had  gained  the 
necessary  permission  of  the  police.  He 
briefly  referred  to  the  arrest  of  Reverend 
Nathan  Stubbs  and  the  rumor  that  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  party  to  the  abduc- 
tion. He  said  nothing,  however,  about 
his  knowledge  that  the  fake  preacher  was 
really  a  detective  in  the  employ  of  Nor- 
man T.  Gildersleeve,  fearing  such  a 
statement  would  lead  him  into  complica- 
tions that  would  only  delay  the  expedi- 
tion he  had  in  mind.  He  did  express  the 
opinion  that  the  camp  preacher  could 
have  had  no  part  in  the  abduction. 

The  inspector  stared  at  him  fixedly. 
"What  particular  grounds  have  you  for 
that  last  statement,  Mr.  Hammond?"  he 
asked. 

"Well,  for  one  thing  he  was  down  here 
at  the  dock  at  noon  when  I  left  that  day. 
I  scarcely  see  how  he  could  have  got  back 
here  so  soon." 

"That  was  Stubbs'  own  contention 
when  we  quizzed  him  about  it.  So  we 
arrested  him  on  a  nominal  charge  of 
vagrancy  to  hold  him  on  suspicion  of 
being  implicated  in  the  abduction.  In  the 
first  place,"  argued  the  officer,  "if  he  were 
innocent,  why  should  he  jump  one  thous- 
and dollars  bail  put  up  by  his  lawyer 
through  mysterious  friends?  With  much 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars  he  could  have 
cleared  himself  of  the  vagrancy  charge." 


HAMMOND  knew  the  very  important 
reason  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve  had 
for  getting  the  pseudo-preacher  out  of  the 
awkward  position  his  continued  incarcera- 
tion would  have  brought  about,  but  he 
cautiously  held  silence  on  that  point. 

"We  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
good  grounds  for  suspecting  Stubbs  of  not 
only  being  implicated  but  of  being  the 
ring-leader  in  the  abduction  of  the  young 
lady,"  Inspector  Little  continued. 

""Then  he  was  actually  seen  taking  part 
in  the  abduction?" 

"Disguised,  yes,"  enlightened  the  in- 
spector. "There  has  been  something  al- 
together queer  going  on  in  these  camps 
for  some  time,  as  you  likely  know  from 
your  own  experiences,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  carrying  off  of  Miss  Stone  is  but 
a  side  issue  of  some  intrigue  on  foot  be- 
tween these  rival  lumbermen.  One  or  the 
other  of  the  companies  concerned  must 
have  put  up  Stubbs'  bail. 

"However,  I've  got  to  admit  that  sus- 
picion first  fell  upon  the  camp  preacher 
through  some  chance  remarks  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Acey  Smith,  the  superintendent, 
on  the  very  morning  the  affair  took  place. 
Mr.  Smith  came  down  to  my  tent  early  to 
ask  me  to  go  up  and  have  breakfast  with 
him  and  to  inquire  if  there  were  anything 
he  or  any  of  his  men  could  do  to  help  us 
out  in  getting  settled.  A  mighty  charm- 
ing and  interesting  chap  that  man  Smith 
for  all  his  enemies  say  about  him,  and  he 
has  at  least  shown  us  every  courtesy 
since  we've  been  here. 

"Well,  when  we  were  just  about  to  leave 
for  the  dining  camp  he  whirled  and  asked 
me  a  remarkable  question.  'Did  you  ever 
know  of  one  man  successfully  impersonat- 
ing two  different  characters  in  life.  In- 
spector Little?'  He  put  it  with  that  odd 
little  smile  of  his — a  sort  of  whimsical 
grin  that  makes  you  think  he's  reading 
your  answer  before  you  utter  it. 

"  'Well,'    I    answered    in    a    spirit    of 
banter,   'there  was   Dr.  Jekyll  and   Mr. 
Hyde,  for  instance,  and  I've  known  cer- 
tain actors  on  the  stage  who  did  it  pretty* 
smartly.' 

"But  he  seemed  to  be  serious  about  it. 
'I  have  reason  to  suspect  such  a  dual  r6!e 
is  being  played  in  real  life  on  these  limits,' 
he  said.  Then  he  asked:  'Did  you  closely 
observe  that  camp  preacher.  Rev.  Nathan 
Stubbs,  who  was  down  around  the  docks 
here  a  little  while  ago?' 

"  'I  did,'  I  answered,  for  it  is  part  of  our 
business  to  take  sharp  note  of  all  strange 
characters. 

"  'And  you  looked  over  the  Indian 
Medicine  Man  they  call  Ogima  Bush  who 
was  around  here  when  you  were  putting 
up  your  tents  late  yesterday  afternoon?' 
"I  told  him  I  had,  wondering  all  the 
time  what  he  was  coming  to.  Then  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  noted  a  peculiarity 
about  both  their  eyes;  that,  while  the 
Indian  had  two  little  wounds  either 
painted  or  gashed  under  his,  the  camp 
preacher  had  talcum  or  some  other  pow- 
der thickly  spread  over  what  seemed  to  be 
tiny  scars  in  the  same  place  on  his  face. 

"  'By  Jove,'  I  answered,  'now  that  you 
mention  it  I  have  noticed  that,  and 
though  their  clothing,  color  of  skin  and 
get-up  is  different,  they  are  about  the 
one  height  and  build.' 

"  'And  they  are  both  mysteries,'  he 
supplemented. 

"  'Harmless fakirs,  though?'  I  hazarded. 
"  'If  they  were,'  he  replied  briskly,  'or 
rather  if  I  were  sure  they  were,  I  wouldn't 
take  up  your  time  about  the  matter.  I 
am  convinced.  Inspector,  that  they  are 
both  very  dangerous  characters.' 

"His  tone  of  conviction  impressed  me. 
'And  you  feel  certain  it  is  one  man  playing 
twordles?'  I  insisted. 

"  'Oh,  I'm  not  saying  that,'  he  replied. 
'But  the  fact  that  you  have  noticed  the 
same  facial  peculiarity  in  those  two  char- 
acters gives  me  an  idea  which  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  no 
one  has  seen  the  two  of  them  about  any 
part  of  the  camps  at  the  same  time.' 

"I  thereupon  suggested  that  if  he,  as 
superintendent  of  the  camps,  requested 
it  we  could  arrest  the  party  on  a  charge 
of  vagrancy  while  he  was  playing  either 
rdle  and  thus  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  added, 
I  would  much  favor  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  the  actions  of  both  Ogima  Bush  and 
Rev.  Nathan  Stubbs  until  such  time  as 
there  appeared  to  be  more  definite 
grounds  for  making  an  arrest. 

"  'That  would  be  much  the  better 
plan,  Inspector,'  he  approved.  'As  I  am 
going  away  from  camp  for  a  few  days  I 
thought  I  would  at  least  draw  your  atten- 
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Tryers,  Doubters 
ai\d  Stickers 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
someone  were  to  do  the  impossible 
and  invent  a  better  shaving  prepara- 
tion than  Mennen's.     It  might  occur 
sometime,  you  know.     Science  ac- 
complishes wonderful  results. 

Would  all  users  of  Mennen's 
change?     Not  at  all.     Many  would 
use  it  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

That  is  a  curious  trait  of  human 
nature,  exemplified  by  the  way  a  lo» 
of  men  continue  to  use  the  old 
fashioned  shaving  soap  which  was 
the  best  they  could  get  before 
Mennen's  was  invented. 

There  seem  to  be  three  kinds  of 
men— Tryers,  Doubters  and  Stickers. 
An  analysis  convinces  me  that  the 
percentage  is:  Tryers,  17%;  Doubt- 
ers, 60%;  Stickers,  23%. 

Tryers  get  the  best  by  the  expedi- 
ent of  trying  everything  and  select- 
ing top  value.  Rather  a  costly 
method,  but  some  men  cannot  toler- 
ate the  idea  of  compromising  on 
quality. 

Doubters  also  want  the  best  bui 
they  have  to  be  shown.    They  come 
through  in  time. 

Stickers  are  hopeless.     To  them, 
what  is  is  right  and  what  was  is 
better.     They  travel  through  life 
backward,  grieving  for  that  which 
has  passed.      Progress  offends  them. 

When  Mennen's  was  put  on  the 
market,  the  Tryers  climbed  aboard 
in  the  first  six  months.  The  Doubters 
have  been  a  more  difficult  pioblem 
but  the  recent  tremendous  increase 
in  our  sales  shows  that  most  of 
them  are  convinced  at  last. 

I  used  to  think  I  could  get  even 
the  Stickers  but  time  has  brought 
clearer  understanding  of  their  strange 
psychology.  Regretfully,  I  abandon 
them  to  the  shaving  methods  of  a 
period  when  beards 
a/v\^  were  popular. 

cMjnuti/idi       '  What  I  am  driving 
Jl  at  is  that  one  trial  of 

nUyy^'^^      Mennen  Shaving 
"ZctXcAAytty^      Cream  will  convince 
•jfffr  ^hoyt.      any  Doubter  that  he 
iittlcU^t:     ha^  missed  years  of 
'^k^riAT-        supremely  good 
*'  shaves. 


(Mennen  Salriman)       ^» 


My  demonsirater  tuLe  costs  15c.  by  ma, I 

Limited 
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SqU  AgftU: 
Plarold    F.   Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Hand  -  Tailored    to 

Self-measures    by 

Post  from    England 

Ttu"  best  British  man  tailor  work  and 
Great  Britain's  finest  pure  wool  clotiis 
are  yours  by  post  with  Groves  &  Lind- 
ley  To-measure  Overcoats  and  Suits. 
They  give  you  dress-distinction  from 
the  first,  and  keep  their  stylish  shape 
till  you  wear  them  threadbare.  One 
such  suit  genuinely  hand-tailored  will 
last  longer  than  three  "ready-made" 
or  "semi-ready"  garments  and  look 
better  all  the  time. 

nirect  -  to  -  v>«ar«r, 
cutting  out  all  mid- 
'llnnen's  charges, 
these  garments  are 
supplied  to  Can- 
adian Men,  carriage 
and  duty  free,  as 
fnllows-BtyUsh  To- 
measure  Single  or 
Double  Breasted 
Oifrfoat  in  best 
Scotch  T  ic  e  e  d  , 
HIGHEST  PRICE, 
^.>.00.  Lowest  price 
— •:(juaUy  icell  tail- 
ored J87.00.  T  0- 
measure  Lounge 
Ski/,  Scotch  Tweed  li 
or  H  udders/  ield  fl] 
•*•■  'I  I  i  d  Worsted  t-' 
If  10  H  EST  PRICE, 
$49.  Lowest  Price 
*'l'.<.  Carriage  and 
>hitu  free. 

100  FRKBPATTERNS 

By  RMivn  Mail 
Best  Clotlu  Britain  pro- 
duces, direct  from  most 
famouB  mills.  St»t<;h 
Tweeds.  Uuddersflelil 
.Solid  Worsteds,  Indigo 
.Sorgee,  Vicunas.  etc 
Book  or  Stjles.  .Seir- 
measurement  cliart  and 
Instructions.  Tape,  and 
our  Legal  Guarantee  of 
Complete  Satisfaction  or 
'-aaii  refund  also  en- 
■loaed.  Write  for  Pat- 
terns,  etc..   To  (lay. 

GROVES  &LINDLEY 

Merchant  Tallor> 

6()  The  Lion,  Huddersfleld,  Eng. 


Overcoat,  Hiohest    <t^C 

Price     .      .      .    •P***' 

Carriage    •  n4    d«%    frM. 


Learn  by  Mail  to  Play 

Your  Favorite  Instrument 

Of  n\\  the  arts,  muiic  haa  the  widest  popular  appeal. 
You  hear  orchirstras.  bands,  sinffers.  instrumental  soloistfl 
everywhere  you  go— at  Uiincpa,  in  theaters,  hofels,  amuBe- 
ment  parka,  etc.  There  haa  never  been  Burh  a  ereat 
demand  for  masidanaa*  now.  Play  any  instrument  and 
the  way  is  open  to  yoQ  for  earning  bijj  money. 

The  Univeraity  Extension  Conservatory  now  plaeea  at 
your  diapoaal  the  teaching  experience  of  some  of  the 
arrejitest  Maater  Musicians  of  both  America  and  Kur^tpe  - 
Kra^onathat  are  no  less  than  marvelous  in  their  simplicity 
ami  Ihoroughness.  leading  you  from  the  first  rudimenta 
of  music  to  a  complete  mastery  of  your  favorite  instro- 
ment  indorsed  by  Paderewski.  You  are  taueht  and 
coachfd  every  step  of  the  way  by  the  individual  instruc- 
tion of  a  specialist. 

What  Instrument  Interests  You? 

Write,  telling  ua  the  courae  you  are  inlerested  in  — 
Piano.  Harmony.  Voicr-.  Public  School  Mueic.  Violin. 
Cornet.  Mandolin.  Guitar.  Banjo  or  Ke<-d  Or^nn  -and  we 
will  S'-nd  our  Free  (JataloK  together  with  pmof  of  how 
others,  both  beginners  and  those  more  or  Teas  advanced 
in  music,  have  made  wonderful  headway  under  our 
instruction  methods, 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
677  Siegel-Myers  Building.  Chicago.  111. 
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Plate  Powder 
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Sold  <f  bf>x«» — 25  cenii. 
■^plf    on    fffriri    of    5    f«nl».    in    ifin'i- 

rom  F.  L.  BENEDICT  f)  CO. 

'  ^  Si    Alexander  Slrffl,  Montrral 


tion  to  the  circumstances,  and,  in  case 
there  might  be  some  mischief  afoot  be- 
hind this  apparent  masquerading,  you 
could  be  on  the  lookout  for  it.' 

"I  thanked  him  and  the  subject  was 
not  again  mentioned  during  our  conversa- 
tion. That  very  morning,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  short  time  after  our  talk, 
Miss  Stone  was  forcibly  carried  off  by  a 
band  of  Indians  headed  by  the  Medicine 
Man." 

Hammond  sat  bolt  upright  at  this  infor- 
mation, but  he  suppressed  comment  while 
the  inspector  proceeded. , 


IT  WAS  not  until  the  patrol  down  at 
Amethyst  Island  waterfront  had  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  run  down  the  ab- 
ductors of  the  young  lady  and  failed  that 
they  sent  in  a  report  to  us.  The  result  was 
that  we  didn't  hear  of  it  until  after  dinner. 
The  preacher  was  in  the  camp,  seemingly 
quite  confident  that  his  disguise  was  im- 
penetrable. His  surprise  when  the  hand- 
cuffs were  slipped  onto  his  wrists  was 
good  enough  to  be  genuine.  Sure  enough 
though  when  a  handkerchief  was  applied 
to  the  paste  and  talc  powder  on  his  cheek 
bones  it  disclosed  two  tiny  white  scars 
under  either  eye  in  the  self-same  spots 
where  the  Indian  had  the  red  gashes, 
not  to  mention  the  false  beard  which  we 
left  on  his  face  for  the  time  being." 

Hammond  sat  dumfounded  at  this 
recital.  Those  tiny  white  scars  under 
each  eye!  Gildersleeve  was  the  only 
white  man  he  had  ever  seen  with  such 
peculiar  marks.  So — so  Gildersleeve  had 
really  played  the  part  of  the  camp 
preacher  himself!  That  much  was  patent 
now,  and  there  seemed  every  circumstan- 
tial incident  to  imply  that  he  was  also 
Ogima  Bush,  though  Hammond  could 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  make-up 
could  transform  a  white  man  into  such  a 
thorough  -going  savage. 

"The  rest  of  the  story  is  likely  familiar 
to  you,  Mr.  Hammond,"  the  inspector 
was  proceeding.  "You  know  how  Stubbs 
was  arraigned  in  Kam  City  on  a  charge 
of  vagrancy,  bailed  out  by  friends  and 
immediately  disappeared.  It  is  all  a 
mighty  queer  mix-up  that  stands  in  need 
of  thorough  investigation,  but,"  with  a 
wave  of  thehandand  a  raising  of  the  brow, 
"the  Mounted  force  were  sent  out  here 
to  protect  property  and  maintain  law  and 
order  in  case  of  a  strike,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  a  clue  to  work  on  it's  pretty 
difficult  getting  on  the  trail  of  the  prin- 
cipals behind  the  outrage  on  Amethyst 
Island.  Now,  if  you  have  any  additional 
facts  that  would  be  of  use  to  us  or  can 
give  us  help  of  any  sort  in  locating  Miss 
Stone  we  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  avail 
ourselves  of  your  assistance." 

Hammond  was  incensed  at  the  evident 
duplicity  of  Gildersleeve.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  was  tired  of  theorizing,  and 
of  attempting  to  unravel  the  puzzles 
which  Nannabijou  Camp  had  confronted 
him  with  almost  daily  since  he  had  first 
arrived  there.  So  he  thruft  aside  the 
temptation  to  enlighten  the  head  of  the 
Mounties  on  what  he  knew  of  the  part 
Gildersleeve  must  have  played. 

"I  told  you  I  had  a  theory  as  to  where 
Miss  Stone  has  been  carried  off,"  he  re- 
minded the  inspector.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  certain  she  has  been  taken  up 
into  a  hiding-place  in  the  Cup  of  Nanna- 
bijou." • 

"What — up  above  those  cliffs  on  the 
hill?  Why,  man,  our  chaps  say  there's 
no  opening  in  that  wall  of  cliffs  and  they 
are  unscalable." 

"They  are  popularly  believed  to  be  so," 
replied  Hammond,  "but  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  parties  who  make  a  head- 
quarters of  some  sort  up  there  and  they 
have  a  secret  entrance." 

"Well!"  The  Inspector  pursed  his 
moustached  mouth  in  polite  skepticism. 
"You  know  how  they  get  in  and  out?" 

"Not  for  certain,  but  I  do  know  a  better 
and  a  quicker  method." 

"Yes?" 

"The  air  route." 

"H'mph."  The  inspector  evinced  a 
sudden  interest.  "Yes,  that  would  be 
practical  for  scouring  the  whole  country 
back  of  here.  But  where  are  you  going  to 
get  an  airplane  and  an  airman?" 

"There's  an  old  scouting  single-seater 
in  Kam  City  in  fairly  good  shape.  I  hap- 
pened to  see  it  in  the  armories  while  I  was 
rambling  around  the  city  a  couple  of  days 
before  I  first  came  out  here.  It's  the 
properly  of  the  government.  Thi-l's  why 
I  came  to  you;  as  head  of  the  Mounted 
Police  you  could   no  doubt     induce  the 
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Almost  Free 

Our  New 
Hand  Mop 

Read   This  Great 
Introductory  Offer 

We  will  send  you  this  big,  new,  fluffy,  60c  Liquid 
Veneer  Hand  Mop  and  a  liberal  trial  bottle   of 

MOP  POLISH 

Goes  Twic«  as    Far 

We  only  ask  you  to  send  us  the  top  of  a  carton  of  either  Liquid  Veneer  or 
L  quid  Veneer  Mip  Polish  and  25c  to  pay  postage  and  packing.  This  is  a 
temporary  offer  and  will  be  withdrawn  very  shortly,  hence  use  coupon  below, 
and  act  quickly. 

The  Hand  Mop  is  a  wonderful  help  in  reaching  those  hard-to-get-at  places 
like  banisters,  railings,  chair  spindle  ,  (luting,  crevices  and  corners.  It  is  a 
great  labor  saver  on  large  surfaces  such  as  automobiles. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  w»y  Liquid  Veneer  Mop  Polith  will  Irantform 
dirty,  dull,  scratched  surfaces  to  their  original  beauty  and  finish,  leaving  a 
high,  dry  lustre  and  polish. 

And  don't  forget  the  old  standby,  Liquid  Veneer.  On  the  market  for  over 
twenty-five  years.  It  cleans,  polishes,  preserves  and  beautifies  pianos,  (ur 
niture,  woodwork,  automobiles,  all  at  one  sweep  of  the  rlolh 

BUFFALO   SPECIALTY   COMPANY 

83  Liquid  Veneer  BIdg.  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


London,  F.ng. 
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Fine  furniture,  woodwork,  floors  and 
linoleum  can  be  kept  spotlessly  clean 
with  Imperial  loco  Liquid  Gloss.  It's 
just  the  thing,  too,  for  polishing 
automobile  bodies  —  renews  all  the 
original  lustre  of  the  highly  finished 
surface. 

Whether  it  is  used  on  wood  or  metal. 
Imperial  loco  Liquid  Gloss  imparts  a 
beautiful  finish — does  not  draw  dust — 
seldom  needs  renewal. 

Imperial  loco  Liquid  Gloss  is  easily 
applied.  For  best  results  pour  just  a 
little  on  a  dampened  cloth  for  cleaning. 
Then  rub  dry  and  polish  with  a  soft 
dusting  cloth. 

Imperial  loco  Liquid  Gloss  is  sold  in 
handy,  unbreakable  containers  -sizes 
from  }.■>  pint  up — at  furniture,  depart- 
ment and  hardware  stores. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company 
Canadian  Capital 
Canadian  Workmen 


government  authorities  to  len      us  the 
machine  for  this  purpose." 

"But  your  airman?" 

For  answer  Hammond  threw  back  the 
lapel  of  his  coat  displaying  the  airman's 
wings  which  he  modestly  wore  over  his 
left  vest-pocket.  "I  can  take  care  of  that 
part  of  it,"  he  suggested.  "I  saw  three 
ypars  hard  work  in  the  air  overseas,  two 
years  of  which  I  put  in  playing  tag  with 
Fritz." 

"Good  enough!"  Proof  that  Hammond 
had  been  a  fighting  airman  seemed  to 
dissipate  the  inspector's  last  doubt. 

"There'll  be  no  harm  in  giving  this 
thing  a  try,"  he  decided,  "and  by  Jove, 
we'll  get  busy  right  off.  We'll  send  you 
over  to  Kam  City  in  one  of  the  police 
motorboats  tomorrow  morning.  I'll  give 
you  a  wire  to  file  to  Major  Lynn  at 
Ottawa,  and  he'll  get  things  through  for 
us  without  unnecessary  red  tape.  But 
look  you,  Hammond,  when  you  go  up 
to  the  Cup  you  have  only  instructions  to 
look  around,  get  the  lay  of  the  land  and 
come  right  back  here  to  me.  Then  we'll 
act!" 

The  inspector  glanced  at  his  watch. 
"Now  by  the  way,"  he  suggested,  "I've 
some  confounded  routine  to  look  after 
that  will  keep  me  busy  for  the  best  part 
of  a  couple  of  hours.  But  after  tea  drop 
in  for  an  hour  or  so,  old  chap,  and  we'll 
have  a  pipe  and  talk  over  the  details  of 
this  thing." 

Hammond  went  away  highly  elated. 
At  last  he  was  to  get  a  real  chance  to  do 
some  active  work  in  ferreting  out  the 
mystery  of  the  Nannabijou  Limits,  and — 
he  fervently  hoped — to  meet  again 
Josephine  Stone,  the  girl  with  the  high 
arched  eyebrows  and  the  woman  of  his 
dreams.  (To  be  Continued) 


Ido  1   Worship 

Continued  from  page  21 

I  tried  to  lead  her  to  a  seat,  but^she 
negatived  the  idea  decisively.  I  took 
the  paper  from  her,  but  some  intuition 
told  me  the  trouble  before  actual  confir- 
mation was  given  by  my  eyes.  There — 
on  the  front  page  of  the  "Clarion"  was 
Billy  Holder's  masterpiece!  I  did  not 
dare  meet  the  woman's  eyes,  but  sought 
time  for  composure  by  reading  the  ob- 
noxious thing  again.  With  her  eyes 
upon  me,  I  felt  half  guilty  of  the  thing 
myself. 

"What  does  it  mean — please?"  What 
a  child  she  was,  this  beautiful  Virginia 
Waring! — she  regarded  me  now  as  a 
youngster   might   her   father. 

"I'm  afraid  the  'Clarion'  has  been 
playing  the  old  newspaper  game  of  writ- 
ing up  events  before  they  happen  but 
this  time  it  slipped  into  print  by  mis- 
take," I  told  her. 

She  sank  down  on  a  chair,  her  eyes 
still  upon  me.  She  seemed  so  helpless 
I  felt  towards  her  a  sense  of  pity  I  had 
not  thought  possible.  She  said  at  last: 
"There's  one  part  there — about  his — 
doings~in  the  city — I  don't  quite— 
understand,  I'm  afraid.  Will  you  read 
it  to  me  again?" 

The  thing  was  so  cruel  I  barely  nerved 
myself  to  the  task.  It  ran  like  this— 
that  silly  screed  of  Holder's: 

"There  is  a  tendency  sometimes  to 
•  eulogize  our  departed  friends  until 
we  rob  them  of  their  humanness,  and 
leave  only  monotonous  perfection. 
Let  us  not  claim  for  Preston  Waring 
this  pallid  virtue.  The  biograph- 
ies of  the  great  writers  of  the  past 
reveal  many  a  slip  from  the  straight 
path;  otherwise  their  genius  would 
perhaps  be  cold,  beyond  the  power 
to  touch  us  mortals  of  a  commoner 
clay.  Added  to  the  long  list  of 
mourning  friends  in  these  parts 
we  can  doubtless  put  those  'Bo- 
hemian' circles  in  the  city  whose  lure 
naturally  attracted  such  a  writer. 
His  greatest  works  reflect  this  con- 
tact with  life.  Who  shall  hold  it 
against  him?  Dick  Steele  had  his 
moments  when  an  affectionate  note 
to  his  wife  supplanted  his  own 
company.  In  the  life  of  that  bright 
galaxy  to  which  he  belonged  and 
which  numbered  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  contributors  to  literature, 
there  is  much  a  biographer  might 
find  to  censure  did  he  not  possess 
an  understanding  heart. 

"If  Preston  Waring's  works  be- 
tray an  intimacy  with  certain  sides 
of   life,   let   us   credit   his   account 
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let  the  Sheets  and  Pillow 

Cases  be  made 
of  Horrockses'  Cotton 


SHEETINGS^ 


MADE-UP   SHEETS 

(plain,  hemmed  and  hem-stitched) 
PILUDW    CASKS    TO   MATCH 

are  unsurpassed  for  texture  and 
wear.  For  more  than  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  the  superfine  quality  of 
HORROCKSESSHEETINGShas 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world 
of  women  who  take  pride  in  their 
homes. 

For  name  of  nearest  store 

XLhere  procurable,  urite 

JOHN  E.  RITCHIE,  Canadian  Aieal 

591  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 

Branches:  Toronto  and  Vancouver 

Made  by 
HGRRCCKSES,  CREWDSON  &  CO. 

Limited 
CottonTpinnersand Manufacturers    . 
Manchester,  England 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 
ON  THE  SELVEDGE 


Restore  One  Lock 
and  Prove  It 

,^J^^^S^^^-  discolored,  freakish  hair  is  worse 
lilt  .,  ""■  "■'^"'h  is  gray,  and  this  is  what  vou 
o,?„i,  /""  experiment  with  unproved  products. 
Such  disappointing;  results  are  a  poor  substi- 
v,Mri.i  K  .u"  ''^^"'  perfectly  natural  color  in- 
sured by  the  use  of  Mary  T.  Goldman's. 
Hi?^  .,  "■■  "'''  ''■'^o  ""ial  bottle  and  test  as 
directed  on  a  single  lock.  Watch  the  gray  dis- 
appear and  the  natural  color  return.  When  the 
restoration  Is  complete  (in  4  to  S  days)  and 
you  know  how  natural  and  beautiful  you  can 
make  your  hair,    then  only  should  you  decide. 

Simple  and  Easy 

Mary  T.  Goldman's  is  applied  by  combinR— no  skill  or  out- 
side aid  required.  Day  by  day  the  gray  disappears  and  the 
natural  color  returns. 

A  clear,  colorless  liauid,  clean  as  water,  there  is  nothing  to 
wash  or  rub  off      Color  natural  in  any  liKht. 

Use  Mary  T  Goldman's  and  your  natural,  evenly  colored 
hair  will  be  a  lifelong  delight.  Test  it  (irst-know  for  your- 
self that  success  is  certain.    Mail  coupon  today. 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 

1498  Goldman  BIdg;..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer 

^     ^—      —      —     ^      ^      _     m^     ^     ^         -J 

'  MaryT.  Goldman,  l488Goldm8nBIds..  St.  Paul.  Minn.  I 

\  Fleasesendmeyour  FREE  trial  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Gold-    l 

man'sHaJrColorRestorer.  The  natural  colorof  my  hair   ' 

*  is  jet  black black  or  dark  brown medium  I 

I  brown li(fht  brown,  drab  or  auburn i 

I  Nani9 ..._. . I 

I  Addrtss 


Plers«  print  your  nwna  and  addrass  plslntr. 
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with  a  humanity  that  a  more  rigor- 
ous  code   might   have   discounted." 
There  was  more  of  it  than  that;  but 
the   same     thread    of      insinuation    ran 
through  it  all.     Near  the  end  it  said: 
"The  sympathy  of  all  will  go  out  to 
the  widow.     To   Mrs.   Waring,    her 
husband    was    an     idolized     being, 
perfect  without  blemish.     One  must 
admire  in  these  days  such  a  simplic- 
ity of  faith,  and  feel    for   her    the 
extra  sorrow   that   such   a   bereave- 
ment   must   bring." 

Dear  knows,  I  had  no  thought  of  do- 
ing it,  but  involuntarily  I  muttered: 
"Confound  Billy  Holder — he  had  no 
business  leaving  a  thing  like  that  round!" 
She  must  have  caught  the  name,  for  she 
turned,  with  a  queer  little  smile  on  her 
face. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  quickly,  "I 
might  have  known!  Mr.  Holder  always 
hated  dear  Preston.  I'm  so  relieved, 
Mr.  Drew — it  hurt  me  to  read  things 
like  that.  I  shall  take  suit  against  this 
man.  Holder,  if  Preston  doesn't  himself! 
It's  a  scandal,  Mr.  Drew — that's  what  it 
is "  She  paused,  looking  me  keen- 
ly in  the  eyes,  then  added,  slowly: 
"You  don't  believe  anything — like  that, 
Mr.  Drew?"  It  was  a  question  halting 
between  incredulity  and  fear.  Someone 
once  said  I  had  ingenuous  eyes,  and  I 
believed  it  then.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  get  Stella  Lorette  out  of  my 
mind,  nor  Billy's  assured  statements. 

A  FITFUL  gleam  of  sunlight  came 
through  the  leaded  window  and 
fell  slantingly  upon  her.  Something  in 
her  pose  touched  me  again.  I  went  up 
8nd  stood  beside  her,  putting  a  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  as  a  father  might  have  done. 
"Mrs.  Waring,"  I  said,  "I  have 
known  Preston  ever  since  he  was  a  boy, 
and  I  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for 
and  trust  in  him.  You  mustn't  let  this 
upset  you!"  It  was  temporizing,  and 
she  sensed  it.  She  swung  on  me  sharp- 
ly: 

"You're  evading,  Mr.  Drew!"  I  felt 
her  keen  glance  once  more.  She  sat 
down  suddenly  again,  having  risen  in  her 
agitation. 

"You  don't  understand,"  she  said, 
staring  wistfully  out  of  the  window,  and 
speaking,  it  seemed,  almost  more  to  her- 
self than  to  me:  "You  don't  know  what 
he  has  meant  to  me.  From  my  earliest 
childhood  I  was  brought  up  under  the 
sheltering  influences  of  a  convent — my 
people,  though  Protestant,  regarded  this 
form  of  education  highly.  I  shall  never 
forget  those  days,   Mr.   Drew!" 

She  turned  to  face  me  now,  and  some- 
Qow- 1  felt  that  a  new  Virginia  was  being 
revealed  to  me.  "Although  I  did  not 
ihare  the  religious  beliefs,  I  loved  the 
•outine  of  the  life,  and  the  grey  stone 
cloisters  and  the  candle-lit  gloom  of  the 
;hapel,  and  the  music  and  painting,  and 
he  long  walks  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
with  the  girls  and  the  sisters.  Occasion- 
illy  my  mother  came  to  see  me;  she  was  a 
fery  beautiful  woman.  Father  was  in- 
erested  in  mines  or  something  in  South 
America — I  only  saw  him  once  or  twice, 
floliday  times  I  stayed  with  my  aunt; 
>ne  or  two  years  when  mother  was  home 
ve  all  went  to  the  sea  together.  Life 
vas  very  lovely  then;  and  always  there 
vas  before  me  the  prospect  of  father  com- 
ng  back  and  our  setting  up  home  again, 
knew  I  would  be  sorry  to  leave  the 
convent,  but  mother  was  so  happy  at 
he  thought  of  our  all  being  together  I 
vas  happy  with  her.  It  was  at  the  sea- 
hore  I  met  Preston.  I  almost  worship- 
)ed  him  then. 

'I  remember,  Mr.  Drew,  the  day  on 
vhich  I  was  to  leave  the  convent.  I 
ad  in  my  pocket  mother's  last  letter,  so 
uU  of  the  joy  of  the  homecoming.  She 
lad  come  ahead  and  prepared  the  house; 
•"ather  was  to  follow  in  a  month. 

"Sister  Vincent  it  was  who  brought  me 
he  news.  I  had  always  been  a  favorite 
i  hers.  She  bade  me  walk  in  a  secluded 
(art  of  the  grounds,  out  by  the  orchard. 

"  'You  are  not  to  leave  us  yet,  dear.' 
he  told  me. 

"Little  by  little  the  story  came  out. 
I.  letter  had  just  come.  Mother  was 
■ery  ill.  Only  a  long  while  afterwards 
omd  I  reconcile  the  reason  of  her  ill- 
leas.  My  -my  father,  Mr.  Drew,  had 
•layed  her  false— some  woman  down 
here  in  South  America.  I  did  not  see 
ny  mother  again  until  the  divorce  pro- 
eedings  were  over.  It  was  his  doing, 
igl  would  never  have  taken  action  of 
iirself.     When  I  saw  her  at  last  I  hard- 


ly knew  her,  she  was  so  changed.  I  do 
not  think  she  was  ever  very  strong,  and 
the  shock  was  too  much  tor  her.  She 
died  within  a  year. 

"My  heart,  Mr.  Drew,  was  full  of 
hate — hate  for  all  men.  In  my  student 
life  I  had  known  few  men,  naturally — 
and  now  I  saw  in  them  all  the  thing  that 
had  killed  my  mother.  And  then  Pres- 
ton came  into  my  life  again,  and  showed 
me  how  wrong  I  was,  an*  changed  hatred 
to  love.  Perhaps  you  can  understand 
something  of  what  that  meant — the 
changing  of  bitterness  to  joy.  I  have 
said  I  worshipped  Pres,  Mr.  Drew — I 
have  all  these  years.  He  gave  me  back 
my  faith  and  trust!" 

VIRGINIA     stopped.     The     raucous 
honking   of   a   motor   down   on   the 
road    struck    a   jarring    note. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "you  see  how  it  is 
about  this?"  She  picked  up  the  paper 
that  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  Her  hand 
was  trembling  so  that  the  paper  was  shak- 
ing uncontrollably  in  it.  "Sometimes  I 
have  felt  that  there  was  something  be- 
tween us,  Mr.  Drew,  but  it  seemed  just 
because  he  was  so — wonderful,  and  clever 
— and  I'm  not,  you  know!" 

She  straightened  suddenly,  flaring  de- 
fiance, and  tossed  the  offensive  paper 
from  her.  "It's  a  lie,  Mr.  Drew,  a  mean, 
low  lie  of  that  person  Holder's!" 

The  defiance  died,  like  asummerstorm, 
as  quickly  as  it  was  born.  She  said: 
"If  I  should  lose  my  faith  in  him,  Mr. 

Drew "     She  held  out  her  arms  in 

involuntary  appeal  to  me,  as  though  I 
could  prevent  so  great  a  tragedy.  The 
child  and  the  woman  in  her  were  strange- 
ly mixed  just  then. 

In  the  doorway  the  sombre  form  of 
Mrs.  Nibley  appeared,  beckoning  me. 
I  remembered  afterwards  that  I  had 
heard  the  doorbell  ring.  I  went  out  into 
the  hall. 

"Mr.  Drew,  sir!  It's  a  stringe  woman 
-^a  painted  and  powdered  'ussy  from  the 
city.  Says  she's  come  to  'is  funeral. 
She  must  be  queer,  Mr.  Drew!"  Her 
voice  came  in  a  sibilant  whisper.  "Be- 
tween you  an'  me,  sir,  it's  the  woman 
the  marster  sent  word  to  you  about. 
She  says  her  nime  is  Lorette!  Stella 
Lorette!  She's  in  the  drawrin'-room 
now.  It  don't  look  right,  'er  comin' 
that  w'y,  beggin'  yer  pardon,  sir?  If 
the   missus — " 

"Hush!  Mrs.  Nibley!"  I  implored. 
In  that  quiet  house  her  voice,  even  in  its 
sibilance,  carried.  But  my  warning 
was  too  late.  Virginia  Waring,  sensing 
that  something  was  wrong,  and  fearing 
no  doubt  that  Preston  was  worse,  had 
followed  us  out.  The  child  was  gone 
now;  gone  forever,  I  thought,  as  I 
caught  the  look  in  her  eyes;  only  the 
woman    remained. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  said  lifelessly,  "I'm 
afraid  I've  heard  all!  I  thought  I  could 
trust  you,  Mr.  Drew;  I  see  I  was  mis- 
taken there  too.  No,  please,  do  not 
attempt  to  interfere!  I  shall  see  her 
myself!" 

Mrs.  Nibley  and  I  exchanged  helpless 
glances.  Virginia  Waring  was  already 
moving  towards  the  drawing-room — 
and  Stella. 

If  I  followed  it  was  without  thought  of 
vulgar  intrusion,  or  ordinary  prying; 
it  was  because  no  power  of  resistance 
could  hold  me.  If  she  was  aware  that  I 
had  followed — quite  openly — behind  her, 
and  that  I  stood  just  within  the  portier- 
ed  arch  of  the  drawing-room,  she  gave 
no  evidence  of  it. 

"Mrs.  "Waring?"  I  drew  my  first 
impressions  from  the  voice,  for  the  room 
was  rather  dark,  and  I  did  not  at  once 
note  what  afterwards  impressed  me: 
the  rather  fine  features,  had  they  not 
been  spoiled  by  an  overload  of  powder 
that  gave  a  cheap  air;  the  perfect  poise 
and  graceful  carriage;  the  flashing  dark 
eyes;  the  black  coils  of  hair  that  showed 
below  a  small  toque;  the  well-tailored 
costume  that  was  nevertheless  growing 
noticeably  threadbare.  It  was  her  voice 
that,  holding  a  peculiar  timbre,  rather 
mellow  and  vibrant,  held  me. 

V'irginia  just    nodded. 

I  SENSED  in  that,  moment  a  mutual 
antagonism — a  wordless  thing  that 
no  bitterness  of  speech  could  have  con- 
veyed. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  visitor 
felt  and  resented  Virginia's  austere,  chal- 
lenging attitude.  Fire  meeting  fire,  I 
thought,  and  the  fires  so  very  alike! 
The  girl  said,  after  a  tense  moment: 
"I    am  Stella    !  <-,.!. o'" 
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"Yes?"  the  word  was  a  mere  con- 
cession to  courtesy. 

"Ah!  you  don't  seem  to  know  the  name. 
Perhaps  he  hasn't— spoken  of  me  to  you 
at  all?" 

"He?  You  mean,  I  suppose,  my  hus- 
band?" 

"I    mean   Preston!" 

Self-control  could  not  prevent  Virginia 
from    flinching.     She    said    nothing. 

"Probably  he  would  not  speak  of  me, 
either!"  It  tvas  turning  the  knife  in 
the  wound.  Afterwards  when  I  looked 
back  in  review  upon  that  scene  I  felt  the 
thrill  of  it  more  understandingly. 

"Who — what  are  you  to  him?"  It 
hardly  sounded   like   Virginia's   voice. 

Stella  Lorette  let  her  lashes  fall  coyly; 
she  traced  a  pattern  on  the  parquet  with 
her  shoetip.  Then  she  looked  up  quick- 
ly, to  say: 

"Maybe  more  than  you  are!" 

The  mask  of  repression  fell  from  Vir- 
ginia Waring.     She  took  a  step  forward. 

"Please  leave  this  house,  Miss  Lor- 
ette! You  dare  to  come  here  and  insult 
me,  and  lie  about  my  husband  when  he 
is  dying!" 

An  answering  flash  in  the  girl's  eyes 
was  drowned  in  wells  of  soberness. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  impulsively. 
"I  forgot  myself  for  a  moment!  I  came 
because  of  this.  I  get  the  'Clarion' 
regularly  up  in  town.  Your  housekeep- 
er says  it's  not  true— yet.  Tell  me — 
is  there  no  chance  for  him?"  She  was 
wisping  a  copy  of  the  offensive  notice  in 
her  hand,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  every- 
thing but  the  final  question,  the  appeal 
in  her  eyes  and  posture,  ipoke  eloquently. 

For  a  fleeting  moment  both  women 
stood  on  common  ground — the  comrrion 
ground  of  mutual  concern  and  loving 
fearfulness. 

"The  doctor  holds  out^little— hope!" 
Thus  Virginia,  softly. 

The  girl  nodded  sympathetic  under- 
standing. After  a  pause  she  said,  eager- 
ly appealing: 

"May    I— could    I— see    him?" 

"See  him?  You?"  Virginia  shrank 
back  as  though  from  something  accursed; 
the  moment  of  understanding  had  passed, 
the  old  antagonism  came  with  renewed 
power.  Her  scornful  glance  swept  this 
girl,  who  bore  the  impress  of  an  alien 
life,  from  head  to  foot.  She  demanded 
fiercely:     "What  right?" 

"Because    I    love   him!" 

"You    must    be    mad,    girl!" 

"Mad?"  Stella  Lorette  shrugged  her 
shapely  shoulders.  "Well,  maybe  I 
am!  I  guess  you  think  I'm  a — loose 
kind  of  a  person — no,  don't  say  anything 
^-I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes!  Well,  may- 
be I  am— different  to  you!"  She  turned 
away,  lauehing  softly,  adding  in  an  under- 
tone:    "Thank     God!" 

"Will  you  please— explain?"  Vir- 
ginia's repression  was  wonderful;  ob- 
viously the  desire  to  know  everything 
fought  with  her  other  emotions.  "Who 
— what  are  you — to  him?" 

STELLA  LORETTE  moved  over  to 
a  window  and  stared  out  across  the 
rain-sodden  fields,  touched  now  with 
watery  sunlight.  Then  she  swung  around 
facing  her  questioner. 

"Who  am  I?  Nobody— nobody  but 
the  woman  to  whom  he  had  to  turn  be- 
cause his  wife  failed  him!" 

"Failed  him?"  The  words  seemed  to 
force  themselves  out. 

Stella  Lorette  nodded;  her  mouth 
twisted  scornfully.  Then  she  made  her 
arraignment  of  the  wife;  a  masterpiece  of 
word-painting,  with  colors,  mixed,  as  I 
afterwards  had  confirmation,  from  the 
color-box  of  jealous  hatred.  For  the 
first  time  probably  in  her  life  Virginia 
saw  herself  as  others  beheld  her:  Her 
vapid  idol-worship  turning  the  source 
of  love  into  an  insipid  stream;  her  narrow 
viewpoint  of  life;  her  unconcern  for  any 
interests,  outside  her  self-appointed  king- 
dom; her  unfitness  to  mate  with  a  man  of 
broad  human  sympathies,  and  red-blood- 
ed  impulses. 

Virginia  was  shaken;  but  she  held  her- 
self marvellously.  She  turned,  as  though 
impulsively  seeking  flight,  and  saw  me 
there,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
whole  interview.  She  came  to  me  with 
swift  paces,  putting  a  hand,  grippingly, 
on  my  arm. 

"Make  her  go,  Mr.  Drew!  Make  her 
go!"  It  seemed  to  be  all  she  could  art- 
iculate. 

Stella  Lorette  met  my  eyes  as  I  turned 
to  her.  Her  mouth  was  very  firm.  She 
told  me: 
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"I  won't  go— until  I  see  him!"  Then 
was  an  appeal  in  that  threat. 

"You'll — never — see — him!"  Virpni: 
was  a  blazing  fury. 

The  intruder  had  another  swift  chanfi 
of    mood.     She    said    challengingly: 

"You're  afraid  to  let  me  see  him 
You  say  I'm  lying!  Then  why  are  yo» 
afraid  for  me  to — see  him?  It's  becaun 
you're  afraid  to  face  the  truth!" 

Before  Virginia  could  speak,  or  I  eonU 
interpose  with  the  objection  tliat  he  wsi 
too  ill  for  such  tricks,  Mrs.  Nible; 
appeared,   tremulous   with    haste: 

"Mr.  Drew!  The  Doctor  says  thi 
marster's  took  very  bad!  He's  asking  fo: 
the  missus!" 

I  always  counted  it  unto  Virginia  fo: 
righteousness  that  in  that  moment  shi 
did  not  think  to  press  her  triumph  with  » 
much  as  a  look.  Whitefaced,  she  flei 
upstairs. 

The  girl  and  I  remained  below.  Shi 
was  more  in  the  light  than  I,  and  it  wai 
easy  to  see  how  keenly  she  felt  the  thing 
It  could  not  have  been  many  momenti 
before  Virginia  appeared  before  ub  again 
Her  face  held  something  that,  if  indefic 
able,  was  also  unforgettable.  She  stood  ii 
the  doorway,  with  one  hand  on  the  wood 
work,  as  if  feeling  for  support. 

"He  will  see  you!  You  may  go  upl' 
She  was  looking  straight  into  the  oyes  c 
Stella  Lorette.  "Mrs.  Nibley  will  tak( 
you  up."  Her  voice  was  wonderfuUj 
quiet. 

It  subdued  us  both.  I  saw  the  girl  bit* 
her  lip  nervously,  then  with  a  low  "Thanl 
you"  she  left  us,  and  followed  Mrs.  Nlbk> 
up  the  stairs. 

V'irginia  went  over  and  seated  herseL 
on  the  low  seat  in  the  bay  window.  Al 
life  and  color  seemed  to  have  departed 
The  woman  had  made  her  expiation 
Afterwards  I  learned  that  she  had  left  it  U 
Preston  whether  he  should  see  Stella  Lor- 
ette or  not,  couching  the  question  in  termi 
that  could  have  revealed  no  disturbing  w 
distressing  thought.  He  would  see  hei 
he  had  said,  his  eyes  lighting.  Th«  Doe- 
tor  made  no  objection.  The  end  wa» 
near,  and  he  must  have  his  wishei  ful- 
filled. It  left  Virginia  lifeless  thii  way 
Rerl  sacrifice  does. 

THE  sudden  exclamation  from  Virfinii 
came  almost  simultaneously  with  tht 
sound  of  the  doorbell  timidly  rung,  anc 
the  dull  thud  of  Mrs.  Nibley  s  answering 
footfalls. 

"Mr.  Drew!    What  can  it  be?" 

She  was  staring,  wide-eyed  out  of  thi 
window.  Up  the  avenue,  between  thi 
yellowing  trees,  came  rij:  after  rig — carri 
ages,  and  cars.  Beyond,  on  the  road,  on« 
caught  glimpses  of  more  following.  Mrs 
Nibley  appeared,  hot  and  indignant  in  thi 
doorway,  to  ^ay: 

"Please  marm,  they've  come  to  thi 
funeral!  There's  a  gent  out  there  says  ai 
'ow  the  funeral's  to  be  at  two-thirty.  Hi 
says  that's  wot  they  s'y  down  to  thi 
village!"  Mrs.  Nibley  was  tremendouslj 
agitated.  "It's  a  shime,  that's  wot  it  ie 
and  'im  up  there  breathink  'is  larst!" 

Humor  and  tragedy  rubbing  shoulden 
indeed!  I  hurried  out,  lest  the  ghastlj 
thing  should  come  to  the  ears  of  the  dyinj 
man.  No  one,  it  seemed,  knew  just  when 
the  news  came  from,  but  at  the  bottom  o 
it  was,  of  course,  the  obituary  notice.  I' 
had  brought  Stella:  it  brought  now  n 
stream  of  premature  mourners.  Whi 
first  set  the  rumor  of  the  time  of  the  funer 
al  afloat  is  still  a  mystery  and  a  matter  o 
tea-table  conjecture  in  our  countryside 
Brief  explanations  stemmed  the  tide,  am 
a  rather  abashed  outward  stream  began 

Stella  Lorette  was  with  Preston  durinj 
this  time;  the  ghastly  comedy  had  at  leas 
the  merit  of  diverting  his  wife's  mind  fron 
unhappy  speculation.  I  am  convincet 
that  wild  horses  could  not  have  dragge< 
her  behind  the  door  where  Preston  ant 
this  woman  from  the  city  were;  and  then 
are  doubts  and  fears  more  compellini 
than  physical  force.  When  Stella  Loretti 
came  out,  it  was  to  summon  the  Doetor  ii 
a  terse,  mechanical  way,  and,  almost  be 
fore  we  knew  it,  she  had  gone. 

The  Doctor  in  turn  came  from  thi 
room,  shaking  his  head  in  a  puzzled  way 
to  say,  gruffly:  "Go  in.  Drew.  He  inilit 
on  seeing  you  alone.  I've  just  give»  hin 
a  stimulant.    He's  obstinate  as  a  mule!" 

I  went  in. 

"Close  the  door!"  Preston  said,  gp«ak 
ing  with  difficulty.  "Eben,  tell  ai*  «' 
that  happened  below." 

"Oh— the  folks  car  e  by   mistake," 
said,  uneasily. 
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"The  folks?"  The  faintest  semblance 
a  smile  showed  on  his  lips:  the  echo  of 
some  internal  mirth.  "Not  to  the  funer- 
al?" The  smile  struggled  for  greater  life. 
"I'm  sorry  to  give  'em  a  double  trip!"  he 
breathed.  "No,  Eben — I  mean — about 
my  wife — and  Stella!    Tell  me  all!" 

When  I  had  made  an  end,  he  said: 
"Thanks,  Eben.  I  thought  Stella  might 
be  trying  to  ease  things  off — I  wanted 
your  confirmation!  Will  you  fetch — 
Virginia — now,  and  tell  her  to  bring  a 
copy  of — "  he  mentioned  his  chief  work, 
the  novel  on  which  his  literary  laurels 
were  principally  based.  When  I  returned 
with  Virginia,  white-faced,  and  the  re- 
quired volume,  he  bade  us  sit  down.  I 
ventured  to  express  a  fear  of  his  tiring 
himself,  but  his  obstinacy  showed  again, 
and  indeed  I  found  more  manifestation  of 
life  in  him  than  I  had  seen  in  many  hours. 

SEE  the  title  page,"  he  ordered.  I  read 
aloud:  "To  S.,  without  whom  this 
'olume  would  not  have  existed."  He  said: 
"You  thought  that  was  some  friendly 
critic,  perhaps — I  think  I  told  you  it  was 
—a  friend  who  helped  me.  It  was — Stella." 
He  went  on  after  a  time,  in  the  same 
whispering  tone:  "Read  from  the  top  of 
the  second  page  in  the  opening  chapter." 
I  read: 

"From  the  window  of  her  room,  high  up 
in  the  cheap,  ramshackle  building  that 
masqueraded  as  a  hotel,  she  could  see 
the  lights  of  the  city  springing  into 
being,  spattering  the  early  dusk  like 
stars.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  tall 
office  buildings  of  the  downtown  sec- 
tion, and  this  side  of  an  ugly  forest  of 
factory  chimneys,  ran  the  river,  trans- 
formed just  now  into  molten  flame  by 
the  sunset.  She  could  glimpse  it  here 
and  there  in  its  course.  Its  placidity 
p'eased  her;  touched  with  the  indelible 
pencil  stroke  of  destiny,  the  thing  with- 
in her  that  clamored  for  peace. 

"Darkness,  following  on  the  heels  of 
dusk  with  scarcely  perceptible  advance, 
enveloped  the  city;  to  the  left  the 
theatre  district  sprang  more  gaily  into 
the  task  of  countering  the  sombre  hosts 
of  night;  the  girl,  leaning  slightly  out  of 
the  narrow  window,  could  see  a  familiar 
radiance  above  the  building  where  once 
her  name  seemed  likely  to  hold  place 
in  the  electrics,  and  her  fame  behind 
the  footlights  be  established  with  those 
who  sat  before  them.  Now  that  could 
never  be.  //e  held  too  much  influence 
with  those  who  made  and  unmade  stars. 
.\nd  the  bitterness  that  had  caused  this 
was  so  unjust  a  thing!  He  had  traded 
on  her  affection;  tricked  her  with  un- 
fulfilled promises;  compromised  her  in 
the  eyes  of  a  world  eager  for  sensation 
that  innocence  could  not  afford,  and  so 
reading  with  eagerness  that  which  was 
false.  And,  because  she  fled  from  him; 
sought  to  return  to  the  old  ways;  desired 
only  to  fight  life  single-handed  again, he 
had  hounded  her .... 

"Nobody  cared  particularly  that  he 
did.  The  crowds  which  shortly  would 
be  thronging  into  that  building,  pleas- 
ure-bent— laughing,  chattering  crowds 
— what  would  they  care?  Another  took 
her  place,  and  she  was  forgotten  as 
much  as  if — as  if  the  river  had  closed 
above  her  head.  The  people  hurrying 
along  the  streets  below — folks  with 
'^  somewhere  to  go:  home;  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  friend;  an  honest  task;  a 
fireside  with  a  book  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  placid  conscience— what  did 
they  care  that  one,  four  stories  up, 
"watched  them  as  they  went,  and  knew 
no  place  to  which  her  feet  would  care  to 
hurry — unless  it  were  the  — river?  The 
inmates  of  this  drab  hostelry — from 
the  shabby  clerk,  to  the  latest  young 
country  couple,  still  shaking  confetti 
from  their  pockets,  and  blushing  in  con- 
fusion and  happiness — whaC  did  they 
care — because  they  did  not  know  the 
solitude  of  soul,  the  loneliness  of  life 
that  she  experienced?  Beyond  the 
light  pall  of  smoke  drifting  above  the 
dty,  touched  with  the  lightest  of  reflec- 
tions from  the  city's  'glare,  were  the 
Itars  in  their  courses.  How  quiet  they 
seemed,  like  silent  sentinel  eyes  watch- 
ing the  little  flurry  of  the  earth!  Was 
there  someone  who  numbered  them, 
who  cared  -  who  cared,  too,  for  the 
hairs  of  the  head?  Cared?  She  laughed. 
Had  she  not  agonized  in  prayer — 
prayer  more  fervent  than  any  since 
that  night  she  left  home  so  long  ago,  it 
■eemed.  and  knelt  for  the  last  time  of  all 
at  the  family  altar?.  .  .  And  what  an- 
swer was  there,  more  than  the  answer 
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ing suds  for  all  fine,  dainty  things 
— and  leaves  no  trace  of  free  soap 
in  the  fabric  to  spot,  or  discolor  it. 

LUX  is  as  harmless  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  all  fine  things  as  pure 
water  itself. 


xu 


Universal  Folding  Bath  Tub 
for  Town  &  Country  Homes 

pure  white  t-namclled  metal  bath 
tub,  with  or  wittiout  instantaneoil.s 
^  water  heater,    (iives  all  bathing  fa- 
cilitiescf  cityhotnea.  NoplunibinK 
required.     When  not  in  use,  folds 
upout  of  the  way.     Mounted  on 
castors,  c;in    l>e    moved    any- 
where.  Moderate  in  price  and 
lasts  a  lifetime.       Write  for 
Ider  and  trial  offer,  also 
information    on  Indoor 
Chemiral  (Mosctfl. 
.UNIVERSAL  METAL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
66Auumption   St.,  Walkcrvill.,  Ont. 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

The  "MidKet"  in  one  of  the  "Acme  Line"  StaplinK 
Machinea—is  ntronfr  and  durabe  -a  real  worker.  Just 
what  you  need  for  nil  kinds  of  stapline  and  bindinK 
of  leKBl  documents,  policy  vouchers,  pinna,  folders,  etc. 
Used  to  advuntsKc  by  manufacturers  and  importers 
for  price  ticketinK.  ssmples.  etc.  This  machine  will 
effect  a  substantia   saving  in  any  modern  office.     Try     one. 

Driirriiitirc    CaliiUifinr    "I"    i,hnir.i     Ihr    "iflriiirt" 

and  iithrr  Acme  SIniiInu/  MarhiniH.     You  man  find 

here  jUHt   what   iioii   hiivr   hern    limkinti  /or.    Write 

for  one  todaii. 

ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  CO.  .  .  59  St.  Peter  St..  Montreal,  Canada 

THE  ACME  STAPLE  CO.,  LTD.  .  Camden,  NJ.,  U.S.A. 

PKOCESS  TYPE^VRITER  SUPPLY  CO.,  LTD.      London.  Eng, 
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FROM    A    GRAFLEX    NEGATrVE 


GRAFLEX 

Indoors  or  out,  the  Graflex  way  is  a  sure  way  of  getting  good 
pictures.  Look  in  tiie  reflecting  mirror  and  you  know  when  the  focus 
is  sharp,  you  see  what  the  view  includes.  Ample  exposure  is  facili- 
tated: at  any  speed  from  i/io  to  i/iooo  of  a  second  the  focal  plane 
shutter  admits  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light.  And  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens/.4.5  assures  sharp  definition. 

The  i<)22  Graflex  catalogue — 
free  from  us  or  your  dealer, 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 


Would    You    Like    a    Beautiful    Skin? 

There  is  a  way  to  obtain  it.  For  more  thaa  84  yeftm  we  have 
had  gratifying  success  in  treating  nes:lect*<l  i^Eins  moil  showlnc 
how  such  skins  can  be  made  beautifuL 

If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  come  to  th«  Institatc.  write  u» 
about  any  skin   blemish   you  have.      We  will  Bh«w  you  how  to 

Use  Our  Scientific  Preparations  at  Your  Home 

We  send  full  instructions  for  usinc  vox  pr^^Arations  in  treat- 
ing Moles,  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Wrinkl«e,  Orowrfeet,  Freckles, 
Redness,   Roughness.    Eczema   and   all    no n- infect iaiw    skin   troubles. 

Superfluous    Hair    Permanently    Removed    by    Eaectrolyns. 

CONSULTATIONS    FREE    AT    THE    INflTTTUTB    OR    BY    HAIL 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKX^T  *'D." 

HISCOTT    INSTITUTE,    LIMITED 

59F  College  St.,  Toronto 


"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A   Vast 

New   Land   Waiting 

For  You 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others  18  years  and  over  BO  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contains  immense  resources  ic.  timber,  mineral,  <vaterpower,  fish,  game 
and  scenery,  and  is  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world. 
This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and 
prosperity.     Thousands   of  iarmers  have  responded  to  the  call.     How  about  youT 

For  full   infoimation  as  to  terms,   regulations  and  settlers'   rates,   write 

H.  A.  MACDONELL 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


Director  of  G)Ionization 

Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto 


of  some  graven  image  of  stone  before 
which  an  untutored  savage  bowed  his 
superstitious  head? 

".She  turned  her  eyes  again  to  where 
the  molten  flame  of  river  had  chal- 
lenged her;  she  could  not  see  its  dark- 
ened waters  now,  but  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  there,  so  deep, so  un-hurried, 
so  placid,  recurred  to  her  again  and 
again.  She  did  not  trouble  to  write 
any  note  of  explanation,  rather  she 
destroyed  any  trace  that  might  identify 
her;  upon  the  pages  of  the  dog-eared 
register  below  a  pseudonym  gaveanony- 
mity.  There  were  none  to  care—  except 
sensation-mongers;  and  she  chose  to 
give  no  headlines  to  the  papers .... 

"She  went  downstairs  in  the  dingy 
elevator;  she  was  not  without  a  touch  of 
curiosity  to  know  what  effect  a  know- 
ledge of  her  destination  might  have 
upon  the  apathetic  languor  of  the  boy 
who  ran  it.  She  would  pay  her  bill  up 
to  the  morning;  it  took  very  nearly 
the  last  dollar  from  her  purse ....  not 
that  that   mattered   now. 

"The  clerk  said:  'There's  someone 
just  been  asking  for  you,  miss.  I  was 
just  going  to  send  up  word.  He's 
somewhere  round  t'other  end  of  the 
lobby    waitin.' 

"She  asked,  a  little  breathlessly: 'Is 
he  oldish,  and  quite  stout?' 

"He  smiled.  'No,  miss,'  he  laughed, 
'wrong  that  time!  He's  young  and 
thin!  There  he  is  now.  Hi  mister, 
here's  your  party.  Her  quick  glance 
revealed  a  stranger;  by  some  intuitive 
premonition  the  river  seemed  to  grow 
darker,  and  recede  sullenly  from  her 
as  he  approched.  Perhaps  his  smile 
said  to  her  that  he  might  even  care ..." 

STOP!"    said    Preston. 
I    closed    the    book. 
He  added  gravely:     "Tha^t  was  where 
I  met  her,  you  see!    Will  you  turn,  Eben, 
to     Chapter     Eleven — there     no,      two 
pages  more,  where  her  diary  begins." 
At  his  request,  I  read : 

"He  has  just  left.     I  think  my  heart 
is  broken — yet  why  should  I  have  dar- 
ed    aspire?     He's     not     my     sort — I 
might  have  known  it  all  along.     And 
yet  his  friendship,  the  little  kindnesses 
he  showed,   all   these   I've   hugged   to 
myself,    and    hoped ....  hoped ......  I 

might  have  known  without  his  telling 
me;  but  now  he  goes  to  her,  with  kisses 
that  were  never  mine,  and  love  that  I 
dared  aspire  to  without  deserving. 
How  I  tried  to  like  her,  for  his  sake, 
when  he  told  me,  painting  a  word  pic- 
ture of  her,  and  her  charms and 

all  the  time  I  knew  I  hated  her — un- 
justly and  yet  perhaps  with  justice, 
knowing  who  she  is.  What  an  irony 
it    is!" 

"Thank  you!"  said  Preston,  and  I 
closed  the  book  again.  "That  bit  is 
right  from  her  own  diary,  Eben,  word 
for  word.  I  found  it  by  chance.  I've 
always  given  her  friendship  since — just 
the  same  straight,  clean  friendship  I 
had  from  the  first  when  a  strange  turn  of 
fate  threw  us  together  at  so  critical  a  time. 
She's  drifted  a  bit,  but  she's  fought  a 
good  fight.  The  rest  of  the  book  diverg- 
es from  her  story,  but  her  personality  is 
all  through  it,  and  it  is  due  to  her  that  so 
much  of  verisimilitude  and  atmosphere  is 
in  it.  Virginia,  you'll  think  it  strange, 
perhaps,  I  did  not  tell  you  of  her;  or  let 
you  know  that  when  I  went  to  town  dig- 
ging upmaterial,  shewas  a  ready  andeffic- 
lent  guide.  If  I  do  not  explain  it  even 
now,  I  wish  that  you  might  trust  me,  not 
as  a  perfect  being  at  all,  dear,  but  be- 
cause she  loved  me  too  well,  poor  child — 
unreciprocated,  unrequited — to  do  any- 
thing but  lead  my  steps  aright!"     ^<^ 

Virginia  had  listened  to  all  this  without 
a  word;  something  of  that  chiseled  beauty 
remained,  with  the  pallor  that  had  been 
so  striking  in  the  moments  of  the  previous 
hour  or  two.  Sometimes  since,  I  have 
wondered  if  her  ears  did  not  detect  more 
readily  even  than  mine,  the  new  tender- 
ness in  that  word  "dear"  he  used  in 
speaking  now.  I  saw  her  lips  tremble  at 
last;  her  forced  composure  was  shaken; 
with  a  little  sobbing  cry  she  ran  forward 
and  fell  on  her  knees  beside  his  bed. 

"Dearest!"  I  heard  him  whisper    and 
saw  his  hand  feebly  reach  out  towards  her. 
I  tiptoed  out,  and  left  them  there  to- 
gether. 

JUST  yesterday  I  met  Billy  Holder  on 
^  the  street,  coming  in  as  I  was  leaving 
the  building.  Instead  of  the  usual  nod, 
he  stopped  me. 


our  firit  delivery  trip.' 

Cupid   Wins   With    Fuller    Brushes 

Last  March  Rutherfonl  watitefi  rery  much 
to    marry— the    Only-Glrl-ln-tbe-World. 

But    thines    had    gone   badiy    od    the    farm. 

HowcTer,  Cupid  1*  the  aharpest  little  spur 
to  ambition  and  daring  that  you  erer  beard 
tell    about. 

Then  Rutherford  read  about  eucceaaful  men 
who  were  happy  aelllnt  Fuller  BnwhM.  He 
dared  to  think  ho  could  do  It  too.  He  called 
at  a  Branch  Office  of  the  Fuller  Hnish  Com- 
pany and  secured  a  position  aa  i*aieeman.  He 
"ate  up"  the  training  course  (free  for  all 
Fuller  Salesmen)  and  he  earned  more  his  flnrt 
week  than  In  a  month  on  the  farm.  He 
worked  hard  and  earned  more  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of;  he  saved,  and  on  July  19th— he 
MARRIED    HER  I 

Now  they  are  both  happy  In  the  Fuller 
Family. 

Cupid  WOX— with  Fuller  Brushes. 

Do  YOU  dare  to  try  for  SUCCESS? 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Out  of  the  Rut." 
It's    free.      Address, 

FULLER  BRUSH  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Head  Sales  Office.  Toronto,  or  any  of  our  brancbei 
in  26  Canadian  citiea  (consult  telephone  directory 
{This  edtertisemtni  was  tolunlarily  of/erej  hy  Mr 
RuihtTJord,  a  Fuller  man  al  Port  Arihur.  Onl  ,  an^ 
it  printed,  with  his  permission, 
txactly  as  receiceJ.) 


Qiiaiici 

Clears  the  Pores 
Of  Impurities 

Daily  use 
of  the  Soap, 
with  oc- 
casional 
touches  of 
the  Oint- 
ment as 
needed, 
cleanses 
andpurifies 
theskinand 
keeps  itfree 
from  pim- 
ples and 
VC^  A  !  J  I  blackheads. 
Cuticura  Talcum  is  ideal  for 
powdering  and  perfuming. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  mi  50c.  Talcnm  25c.  Sold 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Canadian  Depot; 
'■roam.  Limited,  344  St.  Panl  St.,  W.,  Montreal. 

Cuticura  Soap   shaves  without  mug. 


Rheumatism 

A  Remarkable  Home  Treatment 
given  by  one  who  had  it 

In  the  year  of  1893  I  was  attacked  by  Muscular 
and  Sub-Acute  Rheumatism.  I  suffered  as  only 
those  who  are  thus  afflicted  know  for  over  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  but  Buch 
relief  aa  I  obtained  was  only  temporary.  Finally, 
I  found  a  treatment  that  cured  me  completely 
and  such  a  pitiful  condition  has  never  returned. 
I  have  given  it  lo  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflifted.  even  bedridden,  some  of  tliem  seventy  to 
eighty  years  old,  and  the  results  were  the  same 
as    in    my    own    case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  ol  mus- 
cular and  sub-acute  (swelling  at  the  jointa) 
rheumatism,  to  try  the  great  value  of  my  im- 
proved "Home  Treatment"  for  Its  remarkable 
healing  power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  simply  mall 
your  name  and  address,  and  I  will  send  li  free 
to  try.  After  you  have  use<i  if,  and  It  bu 
proven  itself  to  be  that  long- looked  for  means 
of  getting  rid  of  8u«h  forms  of  rheumatism,  you 
may  send  the  price  of  it.  One  Dollar,  tiut  un- 
derstand I  do  not  want  your  money  unless  you 
are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send  It.  Isn't  that 
fair?  Why  suffer  any  lonjter.  when  relief  ll 
thus  offered  you  free.  Don't  delay.  Write  t»- 
day. 

Mark   H.    Jacksoo       25SJ   Durston   BIdg.. 
Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

Mr.  JackMD  Is  leeponslble.  Abore  statement  trui. 
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Bisscll's  is  more  than  four  wheeU.  a 
brush  and  a  box.  Only  Bissell'i  has 
the  famous  "Cyco"  Ball  Bearings — 
the  principle  that  always  brings  the 
brush  in  correct  conUct  with  any 
kind  of  carpet  or  rug.  making  sweeping 
easier  and  more  thorough.  It  is  the 
cheapest  sweeper -per  year  of  service. 
Its  average  life  is  10  to  15  years.  So 
the  cost  is  only  a  few  dimes  per  year. 

And  it  is  made  better  and  stronger 
throughout— the  handiest  and  most 
efficient  sweeping  tool  made, 

BISSELUS 

'*Cyco*'  Ball  Bearing 

Carpet  Sweeper 

Now    Priced    as   Low    as  $6.25 

There 'are  other  models  for  less. 
Toy  sweepers  to  delight  tittle  girls  and 
teach  tidiness  habits,  35c  and  up. 

All  prices  slightly  higher  in  the 
West.  At  dealers  everywhere.  Booklet 
on  request. 

Put  Your  Sweeping  Reliance] 

on  a  BisseU'a  Appliance  , 

Bissell    Carpet      Sweeper    Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Niagara  Falls.  Onl.  (Factory)  and 

244   ErieiSt.,   Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 

Obiest  and  Largest  Sweeper 

Makers 


/ 


Negligee  Shirts 

Hav«  a  Distinctive  Style 

Made  of  fine  Pure  Wool  Taffeta,  in 
exclusive  patterns,  Jaeger  Pure  Wool 
Shirts  have  all  the  "appearance"  which 
superior  material  and  skilled  workman- 
ship give  to  Jaeger  Goods. 
They  are  superior 
to  cotton  or  linen, 
not  only  for  exercise 
and  outdoor 
sports,  but  also  for 
year  round  wear  in 
office,  or  when  tra- 
velling. Made  in 
all  sizes,  with  single 
or  double  cuffs, 
shirt  or  coat  style. 

F»r.S«l«*tJa«s«rStortt 
ud  Aiencic*  tbroofb- 
Ottt  CftAada. 

eA  fully  iUmtrateJ  Mtalotut  fnt  on  applicdtion. 


The  JAEGER  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO  MOimiEAL  WINNIPEG 


J 


Genuine  Diamonds 

CASH  OR  CRKDIT 

Ttrm.:$l,  $2,  J3  Weekly 

We  trust  any  honest  person 

Write  for  catalog  today 

JACOBS  BROS. 

Itlaiii'iii'I    linportera 

Dept.  A  .  Toronto   Arcade 

Toroola 


"I'm  going  away!"  he  told  me,  savage- 
ly. "I've  been  fed  up  with  this  place  for 
a  long  while,  and  I've  had  my  eye  on 
another  paper  in  a  real  burg.  Between 
ourselves,  Eben,  I've  begun  to  believe 
that  I'll  never  live  down  this  wretched 
Waring  business.  That  old  son-of-a-gun 
always  did  have  all  the  luck!  He  sent 
for  me  a  couple  of  days  ago,  Eben.  I 
wasfrankly  ashamed  to  go,  but  it  seemed 
the  right  thing  to  do.  I  went.  He  want- 
ed us  to  forget  all  bygones.  I  said, 
to  pass  off  the — er — embarrassment  we 
both  felt:  'How  the  dickens  did  the 
Doc  manage  to  pull  you  back  into  the 
world?'  'The  Doc?'  said  he,  'Get  out— 
you  did  it!'  'I?'  says  I.  'You,'  says  he. 
'Do  you  think,  you  old  blighter,  I  was 
going  to  miss  the  best  joke  on  you  I've 
known  since  the  time  Joe  Parrish  and  I 
put  the  treacle  in  your  hat  at  school?'  " 
Billy  added,  sobering:  "I'm  going  away, 
Eben,  but  I'm  going  away — friends. 
Sarah  and  I  are  running  up  to  dinner  with 
Pres   and  Virginia  to-morrow   night!" 

He  left  me  then,  and  I  stood  for  a 
while,  forgetting  even  the  important 
engagement  I  was  hurrying  to.  Remem- 
brance came  to  me  of  Preston  Waring's 
explanation  of  recovery  to  me. 

"Eben,"  he  said,  "I  simply  had  to 
stay  this  side  the  Styx.  I  just  discovered 
in  time  that  the — the  old  Virginia  was  my 
fault.  She  gave  me  everything,  Eben, 
and  I  gave  her  just  a  half-portion!  It 
dwarfed  her.  A  woman,  Eben,  is  not 
just  an  accessory  to  a  man — to  be  treated 
like  a  child,  and  to  know  only  half  his 
life.  A  husband  is  not  a  cold  statue 
to  be  set  upon  a  pedestal  and  worshipped 
— nor  a  wife  either  a  statue  or  a — child. 
If  she  is  to  acclaim  his  triumphs,  she 
must  also  share  his  failures.  Stella  did 
that,  but  Stella  had  not  my  love.  What 
love  this  churlish  heart  of  mine  has, 
Eben,  was  always  Virginia's  from  the 
first;  but  because  I  did  not  make  her 
partner  in  all  things,  my  love  became  a 
thing  from  which  a  cynic  might  find 
lessons.  See  how  this  clung  to  me, 
even  after  I  was  half  awakened  by  the 
womanly  way  she  treated  Stella  Lor- 
ette.  I  asked  her  not  to  question  me  why 
I  was  reticent  in  speaking  of  my  relation- 
ship to  Stella  before.  I  did  not  trust  her 
womanliness,  you  see!  I've  told  her 
since'" 

"Told  her?"  I  asked. 
"Of  course,  Eben,"  he  said,  with  a 
short  laugh,  "how  should  you  know? 
When  Virginia's  father  got  into  trouble, 
I  had  already  met  her  at  the  seaside,  you 
know,  and  knew  I  loved  her.  I  helped 
her  mother  all  I  could  in  those  trying 
days.  I  discovered  this  South  American 
affair  to  be  not  the  first  wayward  ex- 
ploit ....  my  trail  led,  by  devious  ways,  to 
— Stella.  Lorette  is  an  assumed  name: 
she  has  never  told  even  me  her  rightful 
surname — that's  why  I  hesitated  about 
putting  it  that  way  in  the  will.  Per- 
haps my  instincts  for  a  story  led  me  on: 
at  least  they  did  not  betray  me.  I  found 
her — and  I  found  my  story,  as  you 
know!" 

"Then  the  man  who  tricked  Stella 
Lorette   was — ?" 

He  nodded.  "Virginia's  father — the 
old  reprobate!  I  told  Virginia,  Eben, 
because  I  wished  to  start  with  a  clean 
sheet.  She  went  white,  and  then  she 
turned  to  me.  Do  you  know  what  she 
said  to  me,  Eben?  She  said  putting  her 
hand  through  my  hair:  'Now  my  naugh- 
ty boy  has  talked  enough,  and  I'm  going 
to  tuck  him  in  and  make  him  lose  his  eye- 
peeps  for  the  night!'  I  squirmed  in- 
wardly for  a  moment,  Eben.  But  pres- 
ently, when  she  came  over,  I  saw  that 
her  lashes  were  wet  with  tears.  'Poor 
Stella!'  she  whispered  gravely.  'Pres. 
dear,  when  she  went  out,  she  told  me  she 
would  never  worry  me  more.  Will  you 
write  her  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  that 
there  are  two  now.  .  .  who  care?'  You 
see,  Eben,  I've  rediscovered .  .  .  . "  He 
stopped,  nodded,  and  went  out,  with 
the  labored  step  of  the  invalid,  to  fetch  a 
pipe  that  I  knew  did  not  exist. 

I  thought  of  this  as  I  stood  there  on  the 
steps  of  Billy  Holder's  building;  and  I 
thought  of  Billy  Holder's  leaving  town; 
and  my  mind  ran  back  to  the  day  he  had 
read  his  masterpiero  in  my  office;  and 
how  I  had  failed  to  destroy  the  thing  as  it 
lay  upon  his  desk;  and  there  came  to  me 
again,  as  it  has  come  to  me  and  many 
other  men  before,  a  wonder  whether  the 
shuttle  that  weaves  the  tangled  skein 
of  life  is  not  guided  strangely  at  times  by 
a  Power  that  knows  the  end...  and 
cares 


3,000,000  now 
use  it 


\T0  other  automobile  accessory  has  ever  approached  the 
^^  enormous  popularity  of  the  Boyce  Moto-Meter. 
The  reason  is  obvious — 

This  instrument,  unfailingly,  detects  approaching  motor 
trouble  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  you  can. 

The  Boyce  Moto-Meter  prevents  costly  repairs  by  in- 
dicating approaching  trouble  in  ample  time  to  avoid  it. 
It  adds  thousands  of  miles  to  the  life  of  your  car. 

The  more  you  know  about  your  car,  the  more  you  need  this 
instrument. 

The  Boyce  Moto-Meter,  as  its  history  shows,  is  the  best 
buy  of  all  motor  accessories. 

Your  car  deserves  one  today — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


MQEOMEXER 


"Your  Car  Deserces  One" 


Your  garage  or  dealer 
carries  the  Boyce  Motor 
Meter  in  stock,  or  can 
quickly  obtain  one  for  you. 


Seven    Models    $2.50 
$15 


Made  in 
to      Canada 


Trade  with  iht  dealer  who 
offers  tervice.  Laok,  }or  Ihe 
BOYCE  MOTO-METER 
Sertict  Sifn. 


The  instrument  shown  on  the  right 
is  the  Standard  Model.  Recom- 
mended for  use  on  ail  high  grade 
cars. 
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WHEN  the  early  pioneers  settled  on  this  Continent 
the  land  was  endowed  with  a  magnificent  and 
all-pervading  supply  of  wild  life.  No  matter 
how  far  an  explorer  penetrated  into  remote  and  hazard- 
ous regions  he  found  hosts  of  birds  and  beasts.  In  this 
vast  country  with  its  climatic  extremes,  its  varied  soils 
and  vegetation,  its  regions  of  mountain  and  plain,  lake 
and  river,  barely  a  square  mile  existed  but  could  boast 
a  bountiful  share  of  wild  creatures.  So  far-reaching  in 
extent  and  of  such  enormous  value  was  the  part  played 
by  the  native  animals  in  the  settlement  of  this  Continent, 
that  it  defies  description. 

Since  the  coming  of  the  early  settlers,  wild  life,  in  its 
various  phases,  has  been  the  chief  support  of  the  path- 
finder, the  settler  and  the  prospector.  The  Bison,  Ante- 
lope and  White-tailed  Deer  fed,  clothed  and  shod  the 
scout,  the  cowboy,  the  rancher  and  the  land-surveyor 
for  many  years.  Without  this  unfailing  supply  of  good 
meat,  the  difficulties  of  the  early  settlers  would  probably 
have  been  insurmountable. 

Debts  of  another  nature  we  also  owe  to  the  Buffalo.  It 
was  they  who  blazed  the  trails  that  later  became  import- 
ant highways.  It  is  recorded  by  A.  B.  Hulbert,  in  his 
"Historic  Highways  of  America,"  that  the  buffalo  selected 
the  route  through  the  Alleghanies  by  which  the  white  man 
entered  and  took  possession  ofthe  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
strategic  passageways  through  the  mountains  and  the 
most  practical  paths  between  the  heads  of  rivers  were 
first  discovered  by  the  buffalo.  They  found  the  best 
routes  across  the  continent  and  "human  intercourse  will 
move  constantly  on  paths  first  marked  by  the  buffalo." 

The  Passing  of  Wild  Life 

fN  THE  development  of  Canada  as  a  wheat-growing 
*■  country,  the  fate  of  the  buffalo  was,  to  some  extent, 
inevitable.  These  hardy  creatures  originally  roved  over 
what  has  since  proved  to  be  the  most  valuable  grain- 
growing  areas  of  the  American  continent  and,  with  the 
cultivation  of  those  areas,  the  range  of  the  buffalo  was  so 
seriously  restricted  as  to  form  a  menace  t«  its  existence. 
Reckless  slaughter,  however,  has  done  the  rest.    Hunters, 

white,  half-breed 
and  Indians,  went 
out  in  armies, 
drove  the  animals 
into  pens  and  de- 
stroyed  them 
entirely,  often 
carrying  away  only 
the  skins  and  leav- 
ing the  carcases  to 
rot  upon  the 
ground.  Regardless 
of  wanton  waste, 
cows  were  espec- 
ially chosen,  as 
their  robes  fetched 
a  higher  price.  It 
would,  indeed,  be 
a  painful  task  to 
adequately  de- 
scribe the  terrible 
scenes  that  at- 
tended       these 


The  Preservation  of  Wild 
Life  in  Canada 

^         Its  Original  Abundance  and  Early  Uses  Outlined 

numerous  and  wasteful  wholesale  slaughters.  As 
with  the  buffalo,  so  with  the  birds.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  and  up  till  1890  Passenger  Pigeons 
ranged  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  such  num- 
bers that  at  times  they  darkened  the  air.     Had  anyone 

prophesied  then  that  in 
1922  these  birds  of  count- 
less millions  could  only 
be  seen  as  stuffed  speci- 
mens in  museums  or 
private    collections,    no 


Great  Auk 


one  would  have  believed  him.  Had  anyone  foretold  that 
of  the  limitless  numbers  of  bison,  antelope  and  elk,  only 
a  few  hundred  would  remain,  and  those  in  restricted  areas, 
no  one  would  have  given  credit  to  the  story.  How  then 
has  this  tragedy  occurred?      There    are    many    reasons. 


Antelope 


ii 


Forest  fires  have  constituted  one  great  sourceof  danger 
destroying  large  numbers  of  mammals  and  birds  anc 
making  a  wilderness  of  what  formerly  were  the  haunts  o' 
these  animals,  so  that  many  years  must  pass  before  th< 
devastated  areas  are  sufficiently  attractive  or  suitabh 
for  restocking. 

Compared  with  the  wanton  destruction  by  man,  how 
ever,  the  loss  of  our  wild  life  by  natural  factors  is  slight 
though  serious  nevertheless.  But  in  the  case  of  gami 
birds,  there  is  but  one  explanation.  They  have  beei 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  luxury  to  tempt  the  jaded  ap 
petites  of  epicures.  The  game  laws  of  the  past  centur; 
have  been  of  such  laxrty  as  to  allow  a  few  sordid  marke 
shooters  to  slaughter  the  birds  that  really  belong  to  thi 
whole  people  in  order  to  sell  them  for  profit  to  a  fe'v 
gourmands.  Even  beautiful  song  tards  have  been  con 
sumed  by  these  parasites  of  society. 

Extinct  Species  of  Canadian  Birds 

IT  IS  indeed  time  that  we  paused  in  our  career  of  de 
struction  long  enough  to  see  what  has  actually  been  ac 
complished   in  the  total   extinction   of   certain   species  J 
Later  on  we  can  consider  those  on  the  verge  of  extermina 
tion. 

The  Great  Auk,  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  was  one  c 
our  most  interesting  sea  birds.  Endowed  with  onl; 
flipper-like  wings  and  quite  unable  to  fly,  it  became  a 
easy  prey  to  sailors,  who  killed  these  birds  by  tens  c 
thousands  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained  from  thenr 
Funk  Island,  off  Newfoundland,  was  the  favorite  breedin 
place  of  the  Great  Auk,  and  there  it  was  exterminated 
The  last  living  specimen  was  seen  in  1852.  So  rare  are  it 
eggs  that  one  is  worth  $1,200  and  a  good  mounted  ski 
will  bring  double  that  sum. 

The  Labrador  Duck,  a  handsome  sea  bird  related  to  th 
eider  duck  of  Arctic  waters,  became  extinct  before  it  wa 
even  known  that  its  existence  was  threatened.  Exactl 
what  caused  the  extinction  of  this  bird  is  not  known,  bu( 
could  the  reason  be  traced,  it  is  probable  that  ma 
would  be  found  guilty. 

Of  the  millions  of  Passenger  Pigeons  that  original! 
ranged  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  not  one  livin 
specimen  survives.  In  fact,  its  very  abundance  seems  t 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  its  ultimate  exterminatiot 
No  one  imagined  that  birds  of  such  numbers  could  evt 
become  extinct. 


K 
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There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt 
as  to  what  oc- 
curred. Slaugh- 
tered by  mar- 
ket men  with 
shot  guns,  or 
caught  in  nets, 
they  were  ship- 
ped in  thous- 
ands  to  the 
nearest  city.  In 
1869  from  the 
town  of  Hart- 
ford, Mich., 
three  car  loads 
of  dead  pigeons 
were  shipped  to 


Fawn 
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tet  each  day  ^or  forty  days,  a  total 
11,880,000  birds.  Records  of  other 
■wns  give  evidence  of  even  greater  de- 
:ruction.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
assenger  Pigeon  ceased  to  exist? 
The  Eskimo  Curlew  was  another  valu- 
ple  game  bird  much  prized  for  the  table. 
"i  frequented  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
.merica,  preferring  the  fields  and  mea- 
ows  to  the  coast  'ine.  "About  1872," 
lys  Mr.  Forbush,  the  ornithologist, 
>here  was  a  great  flight  of  these  birds  on 
«pe  Cod  and  Nantucket.  They  were 
rery where;  and  enormous  numbers  were 
jjUed.  They  could  be  bought  of  boys 
I  six  cents  apiece.  Two  men  killed  $300 
lorth  of  these  birds  at  that  time."  Since 
Sen    the    Eskimo    Curlew    has    rapidly 


Labrador 
Duck 


creased,  and  in  1908  it  was  pronounced 
tinct,  according  to  scientific  knowledge, 
;  though  it  is  just  possible  that  a  few  in- 
iriduals  may  still  survive. 

!ili     Wild  Life  As  A  National  Asset 

-i 

HERE  are  many  reasons,  both  moral 

and  practical,  why  we  should  stem 

is  tide  of  destruction. 

When  animals  of  any  one  species  ate 

iriously    depleted    in    numbers    by    the 

'll-nd  of  man,  they  a  e  less  able  to  with- 

fltnd  their  natural  enemies.    Then  wolves 

":  d  other  predatory  animals  show  a  cor- 

'< Ml  ip|onding  increase,  thus  completely  up- 

3  ;ting  the  balance  of  nature. 

,,  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  apply  the 

,  .nciples  of  conservation  to  the  decreas- 

!  species,  so  that  in  time  the  nation's 

pital  of  wild  life  may  be  recuperated.  By 

opting  this  system,  the  yearly  surplus 

ick  may  be  regarded  as  interest  on  the 

ncipal.     This  yearly  production   may 

jj  -ve  to  people  our  forests   and   thus  af- 

d  a  lure  into  the  open  air   for   many 

ary  citizens  to  don  their  outing  togs 

:   '  d  refresh  their  souls  and  bodies  in  the 

■'  (  of  nature.    To  such  what  matters  an 

pty   bag?     A   fine  day    in  the   leafy 

(  ods,  or  on  the  bright  waters  of  a  duck- 

•;  inted  bay  and  the  glories  of  the  autum- 

„  I    sunset  are  more  than  recompense.  'Tis 

I  alse  idea  that  to  enjoy  himself  out-of- 

,  srs  a  man  must  shoot  a  large  number  of 

ds   or  kill  a  graceful  deer  in  the  most 

'  eresting  period  of  its  life.     William  T. 

■  rnaday,  Sc.  D.,  Director  of  the  New 

rk    Zoological    Park,    writing    on    the 

.   c  lies  of  sportmanship,  says: 

'A  SPORTSMAN  is  a  man  who  loves 
.;i«J  'Mature,  and  who  in  the  enjoyment  of 
..iK  he  outdoor  life  and  exploration  takes 
Pjj<  I  reasonable  toll  of  Nature's  wild  ani- 
";  ■,  nals,  but  not  for  commercial  profit,  and 
''  ^  tnly  so  long  as  his  hunting  does  not 
'"'     )romote  the  extermination  of  species." 
'rimitive  man  hunted  for  food.    In  the 
■'''',  sntieth    century    the    development    of 
'i'''  sn  observation  and  resourcefulness  is 
at  should  be  aimed  at.     These  quali- 
1  are   called   into   play  by  competent 
,  idling    of    the    camera  or  the    ske  ch 
»k,  both  of  which  are  great  aids  in  the 
dy  of  natural  history. 
The  manner  in  which  the  wild  life  over 
greater  part  of  the  United  States  has 
fered  in  the  past  through  lack  of  ade- 
ite  protection  has  furnished  an  object 
ion.     The  people  of  Canada  have  not 
n  slow  to  learn;  and,  while  wanton  de- 
letion,   exres.sive    and    unwise  killing, 
'e  taken  place  throughout  the  Domin- 
,_we  are  fortunate  in  still  possessing 
iir   proportion  of  our  original  stock  of 
jVloe  and  fur-bearing  animals,  well  dis- 
rated over  the  country. 


* 


Dominion  Laws 

iNE  of  the  laws  which  is  having  far- 
reaching  effect  on  wild  life  is  the 
jratory  Birds  Convention  Act  for  the 
ction  of  migratory  birds  in  North 
iWica.  This  law  was  put  into  force  in 
h  Canada  and  th»  United  States  in 
8.    It  would  be  impomible  here  to  go 


into  all  the  details  of  this  Treaty.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  our  bird  life  is  protected  to 
such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  being  in 
danger  of  extermination  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  it  is  now  on  the  increase. 

Another  Act,  called  the  Dominion 
Parks  Act,  prevents  the  hunting,  capture 
or  molestation  in  any  way  of  the  wild  life 
in  the  national  parks. 

All  the  Provinces  of  Canada  have  under- 
taken the  protection  of  wild  life  in  their 
areas,  and  we  may  expect,  in  Canada, 
game  laws  and  a  standard  of  administra- 
tion that  will  not  be  surpassed  elsewhere. 
Wise  game  laws  can  and  will  do  much 
to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  caused 
by  the  market  hunter  and  game  hog,  but 
the  other  essential  is  the  will  of  the  people 
behind  our  laws,  backing  them  up  and  see- 
ing that  they  are  properly  enforced. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada,  by  reason 
of  their  open-air  training  and  their  know- 
ledge of  woodcraft,  can  in  many  ways  be- 
come protectors  of  our  wild  life.  Dr. 
Hornaday  made  a  special  request  to  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  bring  back  the  grey 
squirrel,  by  securing  for  it  by  legislation 
the  perpetual  closed  seasons  that  it  im- 
peratively needs.  He  suggested  that  this 
be  done  by  writing  to  members  of  the 
legislatures  and  requesting  a  suitable  law. 
The  late  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  D.  Sc, 
Dominion  Entomologist,  whose  book 
entitled  "The  Conservation  of  the  Wild 
Life  of  Canada"  should  be  read  by  every 
Boy  Scout,  made  the  following  statement 
in  this  connection: 

"One  of  the  most  potent  organiza- 
tions that,  properly  directed,  may  be 
utilized  in  our  educational  propaganda, 
is  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  far-sighted 
organizer  of  this  world-wide  association 
of  boyhood,  himself  a  hunter  and  lover 
of  open-air  pursuits,  realized  the 
moral  and  educational  value  of  the  open 
air  and  a  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and 
wild  life  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  this 
system  of  training.     It  is  impossible  to 
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conceive   a   greater    opportunity   than 
that  afforded  by  this  organization  for 
creating  a  vast  army  of  protectors  of 
our  wild  life.     We  would  urge  those  in 
charge   of   this   valuable  work   to   lay 
special  stress  upon  the  significance  of 
our  wild  life,  its  rational  use  and  proper 
conservation ;  by  so  doing  a  work  of   in- 
estimable value  will  be  accomplished." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  the  capital  of  Canada,  and 
Rockcliffe    Park   were   made   bird   sanc- 
tuaries largely   through   the  efforts  and 
broad    sympathies    of    this     Doctor    of 
Science. 

Every  boy  in  the  scout  movement  has 
an  individual  duty  to  perform  and  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  assisting  in 
this  work  of  protection.  Among  other 
things,  he  can  build  bird  houses  and  place 
them  in  his  own  garden.  He  can  interest 
other  boys  in  wild  life,  and  prevent  acts 
of  cruelty.  He  can  report  to  game  war- 
dens any  infringement  of  the  laws,  such 
as  robbing  nests,  illegally  shooting  or 
trapping,  etc.;  and  he  will  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  much  more  to  a  Scout's 
credit  to  obtain  a  good  photograph  or 
drawing  of  a  wild  animal  or  bird  in  its 
native  haunts  than  to  exhibit  s  dead 
trophy. 


Give  Yourself  the  Advantage  o'f 
School  of  Accountancy  Training 

THE  Schocl  of  Accountancy  stands  as  the  foremost 
business  training  institution  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  by  the  consistently  high  achievements  of 
the   students  emphasizes   the  supremacy    of  Scottish 
Educational  methods  in  commerce. 

Become  an   Accountant,  Company  Secretary. 
Office  or  Works  Manager 

These  are  the  men  who  are  needed  to-day  in  business,'  an* 
you  can  definitely  qualify  for  such  positions  by  training  ir» 
your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time,  under  the  guida«e«  of. 
The    School    of    Accountancy. 

Six  to  twelve  months  is  the  time  usual.y  taken  by  <>ci'^ 
XK>stal  students  to  complete  their  courses  and  qualify  lor  tht^ 
positions  they  set  out  to  attain;  but  there  is  no  fixed  thn*. 
limit,  and  no  extra  fee  is  charged  even  if  the  tuition  I-. 
spread   over  a  period  of  years. 

Up  to  800%  Increases  in  Salary  Witliia 
Twelve  Months  of  Enrolment 

A  "Questionnaire"  paper  is  from  time  to  thnfi  6«»i  out  U- 
our  students  in  Great  Britain  who  have  completed  tb«lr 
training,   asking    for    answers   to   three   qxiestions : 

(a)      What    Has  your  business  position  at   date  of 

your  enrolment  as  a  Studentf 
fh)      What    is    your    Business    Pi^ition    to-dui^f 
(c)     To  what  extent  annually  hae  your  sakrry   or 
profits  increased  since  the  date  you  enrolled 
as  a   Student  of   The  Sohoolt 
Reproduced    on    the   left  are   a    few   of  the   answers   seoeiwd 
These    are    typical    of    a    long    list    of    really    fine    suceeaaea. 
(certified    genuine   by    Public    Notary),   ranfftng   utp   to   fOO^ 
increases  in  salary,   achieved  within  six  to  twelve  months  o* 
enrolment:   they    form   conclusive  evidence    in    face   of   whic*. 
no  man  can  remain   unconvinced  of  the  enormous  advanlaft* 
and   money-value  of   Sc'hool   of  Accountancy  training. 

Overseas  Students 

School  of  Accountancy  training  for  students  overseao  i» 
conducted  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  for  its  posi»> 
students  in  Great  Britain.  However  far  distant  from  TWi* 
School  a  student  may  be,  it  makes  no  appreciable  dMfrr- 
ence.  T^e  School's  method  of  postal  training  is  effective 
wherever    it   extends. 


Facts  That    Are    More 
Wonderful  than 
Fiction 

1. 

(a)  Clerk 

(b)  Accountant. 

(c)  About    £400     per    annunri 
increase. 

2. 
(a)    Employee    at    £160. 
(h)   Accountant     at     £450. 
(c)  £300      per      annum      in- 
crease. 

3. 

(a)  Clerk. 

(b)  Assistant  Secretary. 

(c)  £275      per      annum      in- 
crease 

4. 
(a)  Clerk. 

fb)    General    Manager. 
(c)   I    have    now    more    than 
ten    times    the    sa'ary    I 
had     when     I     first     en- 
rolled. 

5. 

(a)  Junior  Clerk. 

(b)  Chartered   Accountant. 

(c)  800    per    cent     increase. 

6. 

(a)  Junior    of    six     ledger 
clerks. 

(b)  Accountant     to     Limited 
Company. 

(c)  250  per  cent    increase. 

7. 

(a)  General    Clerk. 

(b)  Secretary    Cashier. 

(c)  Approximately    200    per 
cent     increase. 


This  Valuable  120  pp  Business 
Guide— FREE 

It  contains  useful  information  about 
business  and  business  training.  gives 
particulars  of  all  our  Courses  and 
Terms,  and  inclu'des  facts  which  will 
definitely  convince  you  ttiat  our  postal 
training  will  qualify  you  to  fill  a  re- 
sponsible executive  position. 
Write    for    a    copy    today    to 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

2  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgpn,  Scotland 
10  Essex  Street.  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  1,  Engbad 
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Every  Boy  Wants  a 


DISCO 


It'.s  what  you've  been  waiting  for.  A 
wagfioti  with  apec-ial  ball  bearings  for 
■peed.  With  disc  wheels  lihe  an  auto- 
mobile. Palmer)  hi  .imart  yellow  inul 
black. 

The  Disco  Is  not  expensive.  You  'an 
Kel  one  wlih  a  Utile  bit  of  good  hard 
aavlDR. 

If  your  nearest  hardware  or  furniture 
dealer  cannnt  sho«  \ou  a  Dlaco  write 
us    for    further    hiformatlon, 


The 
Gendron 
Mfg.  Co. 

Litl. 


SmsAll 

(TRADE  MARK)     I      J « 

Mirror 

"Two  Mirrors  in  One" 

Kvery  lime  the  driver  of  •  motor  cu  turns  bla  h»»'i 
to   nee    what's   coming    In    the    rear,    be    pares   the    ««■•» 

for    an    accident. 

This  beautiful  SEES-ALL  MIRROR  attached  lo  U>- 
rentre  of  the  windshield  on  OPKN  OR  0L09KD  cv 
put.i  eye*  In  ilie  back  of  the  drlTw's  head  KHRH 
ALL  will)  it.H  sclent  If  loally  determlne^l  angle.  al»o 
gl?ia  the  pa-HseriKcr  seated  bwlde  the  drUer  the  nam* 
»lew   of   the    rear. 

ir    ><>ur    Dealer   doea    not    nrry    8KES-ALL    MIRIMRB, 

jiond  us  hla  name  and  your  chequn  for  13  75  and  w» 
will  mall  one  to  you  direct.  If  not  satMfled  after  a 
10  days'  trial  return  It  tnd  we  will  refund  twu 
money. 

Hpet-lfy    Mheiher    Open    or    CToeed    far. 

Ren  Automotive  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Preston,  Ontario 


Irresistible  Eyes    ^ 


are  those  which  are  bright 
and  aparkling.  Keep  v"ur  eyes 
young  and  beautiful  through  the 
daily  use  uf  Murine.  It  has  stootl 
the  test  of  time.  At  ull  diugKiHfk' 


MAKE  MONEY 
i  AT  HOME  ? 


YOUcn  «n,  Iron.  »1  to  $2  ...  l.our  in  yo..r  'PJ'' ''";;"'''■ 
inn  .how  crd..     Quickly  «"<<  ""'v  l<-'""«'  ^''  """•"• 

ing  :  w  led.  you  ho».  g.i.r,.n>r,  you  ""'I;  "'^Vi'  •""" 
,^n..lt«  where  you  live  .ml  I"/,'™': l  I  t,  ' 
Full  purlicuUr.  .n.l  Il..olilrt  ^'"■ 
AMERICAN  SHOW  CARD  SCHOOL 
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*'For  the  jovial  season  when 
grapes  abound 

And    mellow    apples    strew 
the  ground/' 

THE  other  day  I  happened  to  be  at 
the  opening  exercises  of  one  of 
our  district  schools.  It  was  a  pretty 
rite  this  welcoming  of  the  "season 
•f  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness." 
And  as  one  gingham-clad  youngster 
stood  up  to  "say  her  piece"  about 
frapes  and  apples,  I  thought  to  my- 
self: 

"They  have  appropriate  exercises 
to  commemorate  the  season  at  the 
schools,  why  not  co-operate  with  the 
mothers  of  these  children  and  sug- 
gest to  them  recipes  of  appropriate 
and  seasonable  things  to  eat  at  home. 
And  so,  1  suggest  two  dishes — a  Des- 
sert and  a  Salad — especially  good  for 
October — one  made  from  grapes  and 
the  other  of  apples  and  celery,  and  in 
ny  books  you  will  find  many  more 
recipes." 

GRAPE  JUICE  SOUFFLE 

1    fnrelope    Knox    Sparhllnv    Gelatine 
1    tablespoonful    lemon   Juice  3-4    cup    heaTj 

1    plot    grape   juice,    sweetened  creui 

Whites   of   four  ens 

Soak  gelatine  in  grape  and  lemon  juice  ten  min- 
utes, then  heat  In  double  boiler  until  gelatin* 
has  dlAsolved.  Strain  into  bowl,  set  in  aauea- 
pan  containing  ice  water,  and  when  mixture 
begins  to  thicken,  fold  in  whites  of  eggs  beateo 
tatlt  stiff.  Half  fill  Individual  mold,  first  dip- 
ped In  cold  water,  with  mixture.  To  lemaindar 
add  cream,  beaten  until  stiff.  Fill  molds  wttk 
cream  mixture,  and  chill.  Bemove  from  mold*  t« 
■erring  dish,  and  garnish  with  whipped  creaa 
(aweetened    and    flavored    with    vanilla). 

LUNCHEON  SALAD 

I    envelope    Knox    Sparkling    Gelatine 
1  cup  cold  water  1  cup  celery,   cut  Sn 

1    1-2   cups   boiling   water  humll    piecM 

1-3  cup  lemon   Juio^  3   tart    apples 

1-1   cup  sugar  1-2   cup   nut   meats 

Koalc  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutea.  aa4 
dlaaolve  In  boiling  water.  Add  lemon  Juice  and 
sugar.  When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  add  ap- 
piea,  sliced  in  small  pieces,  chopped  celery  aad 
broken  nut  meats.  Turn  into  mold,  first  cipped 
In  cold  water  and  chlU.  Accompany  with  may- 
oonaise  dressing.  This  mixture  ma.v  be  served 
In  cases   made  from   bright   red   apples. 

Other  Seasonable  Recipes — Free 

My  books  "Dainty  Desserts"  and  "Food 
Bconomy"  contain  hundreds  of  very  re- 
markable recipes,  for  all  kinds  of  mnmSt 
and  fish  molds,  relishes,  salads,  desserta, 
candies  and  invalid  dishes.  Write  for  them, 
enclosing  4c.  in  stamps  to  cover  poetase* 
and   mention   your  srocer's   name. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

Dept.  C,      180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,     Montreal 

"WherettT  a  recipe  calls  for 
gelaline    ihink  of  KNOX.' 
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EVERY    DAY    LAW    FOR    WOMEN 

Some    Helpful    Hints   Regarding   Legal   Points  That  Should  Be  Familiar  to  All 

Conditions  Governing  Banking  and  Real  Estate  Transactions 

That  Will  Prove  of  Economic  Value 


F;RHAPS  there  is  no  phase  of  civil- 
ization which  holds  for  womankind 
so  many  pitfalls  and  terrors  as  the 
administration  of  human  justice  according 
to  the  code  written  law.  For  one  might 
say  that  the  evolution  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  law  as  recorded  in  the  statute 
books  is  an  accomplishment  peculiarly 
masculine,  and  its  manipulation,  contor- 
tion, and, enforcement,  a  department  in 
which  the  male  intellect  alone  can  ever 
hope  to  accomplish  brilliant  and  awe- 
inspiring  exploits. 

And  indeed  women  alone  are  not  the 
only  portion  of  society  who  intensely 
dread  entering  upon  such  transactions 
and  enterprises  as  involve  consultation 
with  the  law.  Most  people  of  normal 
attainments  have  a  fairly  keen  idea  as  to 
the  moral  differences  between  right  and 
wrong  but  many,  nay  half,  the  men,  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  women  find  them- 
selves caught  in  a  trap  of  helpless  per- 
plexity when  they  are  called  upon  to 
order  some  unaccustomed  business 
dealings  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  There 
are  however  some  elemental  requirements 
that  might  well  be  understood,  for  the 
guidance  of  all  those  eager  to  understand 
business  practice,  and  there  are  just  a  few 
legal  conditions  governing  banking  and 
real  estate  transactions  that  could  be 
readily  mastered  by  every  man  and  wo- 
man, and  that  would  prove  of  some  econ- 
omic value  to  those  who  buy  and  sell 
rarely,  and  yet  who  can  ill  afford  to  be 
fleeced. 

There  are  I  think  two  rigid  rules  to 
which  one  should  adhere  if  one  is  to  keep 
clear  of  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
intelligent  guard  over  their  own  welfare. 
First  never  in  any  circumstances  or  under 
any  pressure  put  other  than  your  own 
signature  to  anything  written.  Likewise 
never  sign  at  all  until  you  read  over  what 
you  are  about  to  sign.  To  subscribe  the 
name  of  others  to  any  document  or  paper 
having  official  or  legal  status  is  to  be 
guilty  of  forgery,  a  criminal  offence  which 
opens  a  ready  road  to  penitentiary.  Now 
almost  any  paper  writing  adopted  to 
facilitate  the  most  trifling  business  trans- 
action may  be  said  to  possess  legal  signi- 
ficance. When  you  receipt  bills  receipt 
them  with  you  own  signature.  When  you 
ask  for  such  a  receipt  be  sure  that  it  bears 
the  name  of  the  man  who  signs  it,  and  that 
he  is  a  responsible  person  qualified  to 
sign.  How  many  people  repeatedly  lose 
money  by  paying  agents  and  clerks  who 
are  not  accredited  persons  capable  of 
furnishing  vouchers  to  debtors.  But  it  is 
not  in  these  minor  transactions  that  peo- 
ple blunder  most  grievously  but  in  the 
more  important  matters  of  cheque  hand- 
ling and  real  estate  documents. 

I  stood  in  a  post  office  one  day  and 
heard  an  up-to-date,  intelligent  and 
properly  qualified  civil  servant  try  to 
persuade  a  woman  to  sign  the  name  of  the 
male  head  of  her  household  to  a  postal 
note  so  that  he  might  cash  it  for  her. 
When  she  objected  he  exclaimed  "Why 
of  course  you  can,  you  have  his  power-of- 
attorney.  You  do  all  his  business."  But 
she  was  wiser  than  he,  and  took  the  note 
back  for  the  proper  signature.  Now  if 
you  have  a  man's  power-of-attorney, 
there  must  be  a  proper  legal  document 
drawn  up,  sworn  to,  and  preferably  reg- 
istered before  it  is  safe  for  you  to  write 
the  signature  of  another.    And  even  then 


By    A.    H.    HERBERT 

you  invariably  sign  the  other  man's 
name  followed  by  the  statement,  "by  his 
attorney,"  and  then  attach  your  own 
proper  signature.  And  thus  if  you  are 
not  a  properly  appointed  attorney  you 
are  running  a  mad  risk. 

I  saw  a  high  school  teacher,  whose 
father  ran  a  prosperous  business,  during 
his  absence,  receipt  a  bill  owed  the  father 
with  the  father's  signature.  But  the  re- 
cipient politely  suggested  that  the  ped- 
agogue add  "per"  his  own  name,  and 
this  was  willingly  done.  I  also  once  saw 
a  crown-attorney  by  virtue  of  his  position 
try  to  force  a  legal  representative,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  by  statute  empowered 
to  act  for  his  chief,  to  sign  a  government 
receipt  with  his  chief's  signature.  The 
Crown-Attorney  was  a  fool,  for  whilst  he 
maintained  he  must  have  the  chief's  name 
only,  he  at  the  same  time  blithely  offered 
the  trust  in  hand  to  the  representative  if 
he  would  simply  sign  the  chief's  name  for 
him.  The  wary  substitute  did  as  re- 
quested and  added  "per"  his  own  name, 
to  the  fury  of  his  adviser.  In  another 
instance  an  express  agent  attempted  to 
snatch  a  receipt  for  a  money  order  from  a 
customer  who  was  adding  "per"  their 
own  name,  to  that  of  the  party  for  whom 
they  had  been  bidden  to  sign. 

Slipshod  Banking  Practice 

A  YOUNG  girl  once  told  me  that  she 
constantly  cashed  cheques  made  to 
her  mother  by  signing  her  mother's  sig- 
nature. And  this  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  bank  teller.  Then  one  day  a  cheque 
was  payable  at  another  bank  where  the 
clerks  were  not  so  complaisant,  and  where 
her  own  signature  was  well  known  to  the 
teller.  Upon  explaining  her  quandary  to 
her  teller  in  the  first  bank,  he  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  that's  easy;  give  me  your  cheque," 
and  forthwith  he  wrote  the  mother's  sig- 
nature himself,  and  off  she  went,  and  got 
the  money.  Of  course  her  mother  was 
well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  made  no 
remonstrance,  though  she  herself  posed  as 
a  leading  light  in  the  local  branch  of  the 
I.  O.  D.  E.  But  that  fact  did  not  save  the 
teller  when  he  got  into  bank  difficulties 
a  few  years  later. 

And  it  is  true,  quite  painfully  true,  that 
sometimes  with  eyes  wide  open  men  and 
women,  believing  they  are  doing  no  moral 
wrong,  openly  and  recklessly  indulge  in 
the  most  criminal  proceedings.  But 
sometime,  somewhere  the  delinquent 
makes  an  enemy,  a  legal  slip  is  discovered 
and  no  amount  of  moral  rectitude  will 
save  the  victim.  The  very  men  who 
counselled  his  slipshod  habits  will  be  the 
most  horrified  at  his  illegal  and  irregular 
signatures  and  his  technical  lapses  and 
folly.  He  knew  better — indeed  yes — 
his  course  was  plain  — if  he  hadn't  been  a 
crook.  He  committed  a  legal  crime, 
whether  he  compassed  anything  immoral 
or  not,  and  so  he  must  be  punished  to 
appease  the  sanctified  horror  of  his  legal 
confreres.  I  have  seen  a  man  of  spotless 
reputation  stricken  from  the  ranks  of 
respectability  and  dragged  through  a  law 
court  by  just  such  a  travesty  of  justice. 

Remember  this,  then.  Sign  none  but 
your  own  name  to  anything  underthesun, 
no  matter  what  the  provocation  or  what 
the  inducement.  And  then  above  all 
things  know  what  you  are  signing  before 
you  sign.    Many  hundreds  of  government 


petitions,  church  movements,  social  re- 
forms, to  say  nothing  of  deeds,  mortgage; 
and  even  wills,  bear  the  legal  endorsatior 
of  men  and  women  who  hadn't  the  sHght 
est  intention  of  countenancing  anything 
written  upon  the  document  they  signed 
Women  of  course  can  yield  to  their  pen 
chant  for  signing  any  paper  presented  a1 
their  doors,  without  sometimes  incurring 
other  than  a  slight  temporary  inconven 
ience,  but  when  it  comes  to  signing  lega 
agreements  and  real  estate  documenti 
they  should  show  sufficient  business  intel- 
ligence to  know  and  understand  exacllj 
what  they  are  signing.  Even  the  mos' 
ignorant  male  will  as  a  rule  insist  on  read 
ing  and  discussing  the  will,  mortgage  o 
deed  he  is  about  to  sign  before  he  sub 
scribes  to  the  dictates  of  his  lawyer. 

Read  Before  You  Sign 


THE  woman  who  refuses  to  sign  tht 
mortgage  put  upon  their  home  by  he 
husband  secures  to  herself  a   clear  om 
third  dower  in  the  property.    But  I  ven 
ture  to  say  few  men  would  loan  mone; 
under  such  conditions.    Again  an-d  agaii 
have  I  heard  women  swear  that  certaii 
clauses  or  conditions  were  not  embodiei 
in  the  original  deed  or  mortgage  they  hai 
signed  some  years  back,  but  they  alway 
failed  to  have  in  their  possession  a  proper 
ly  signed  and  sworn  duplicate  which,  fo 
protection,  they  should  have  secured 
the  time,  examined,  and  kept  in  thei 
possession.    Indeed  I  have  heard  wome 
solemnly  declare  they  had  not  even  signe 
documents  duly  recorded  with  their  er 
dorsation,    and   have   even    heard    ther 
freely    repudiate    the    signature    affixe 
thereto  as  theirs.     But  the  transaction 
always  dated  years  back,  their  writin 
would  have  ch-anged,  and  the'y  never  ha 
evidence    to   substantiate    their    clainv 
One  couple  were  foolish  enough  to  mak 
payments   on   a   $2,200   mortgage  to  a 
accredited  Crown-Attorney,  on  behalf  < 
his   client,   and   to   accept,  from   him, 
mailed,    typed,    unsigned   receipt.      Flv 
years  later  this  unique  luminary  denie 
his  irregular  receipt,  and  the     wretche 
pair  faced  the  problem    of    paying  thai 
mortgage   all   over   again.      Fortunate] 
an  entry  in  the  man's  daybook  which  boi 
every  trace  of  genuineness,  appealed  to 
sane  and  astute  judge,  and  the  frauduler 
scheme    of   lawyer    and    mortgagee    ws 
balked.     I   was  intensely    interested 
short  time  since  in  the  story  of  a  youn 
couple  who  had  bought  a  home  and  ha 
partly  paid  for  it,  and  by  the  wonderft 
executive  ability  and  industry  of  the  wil 
trod  the  bright  road  to  comfort  and  SU' 
cess.     But  the  husband  was  an  errat 
and    short-sighted  manager,   and,   beir 
offered  $500  more  for  the  home  than  I 
paid,  signed  an  agreement  to  sell.    Fo 
tunately   the   wife  was  joint  owner,  ar 
having  a  mind  of  her  own  promptly 
fused  to  sign  either  agreement  or  dee' 
Then  a  sensation   developed.     I  mild) 
suggested  to  narrators  that  the  deal  hj 
fallen  through.     "Oh  No!  No!"  said  tl 
men, — "it'll  go  through  alright." 

"■Then,"  I  observed,  "her  husband  et 
make  her  sign." 

"No,  no,"  interposed  the  men,  "inde« 
he  can't  make  her.    No  one  can." 

I  pressed  eagerly  for  an  explanation  i 
to  how  they  would  manage,  but  nobod 
knew    quite    accurately.      She    wouldn 
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However  devoted  th« 
mother  may  be  in  nurs- 
ing her  baby,  additional 
nourishment  is  vital 
when  the  child  reaches 
eight  or  nine  months. 
Nothing  so  well  supple- 
ments Nature's  supply 
as  Robinson's  "Patent 
Groats."  If  the  e)UM 
has  been  reared  on  R*b- 
inson's  "Patent  Barley" 
alternate  feeding  of 
Groats  should  begin  at 
this    stage. 


FREE  —  Oitr  beautiful  Baby 

Book,  including  Baby  Record 

and  advice  to  Mothers,  sent  on 

request. 


COLMAN-KEEN  (Canada) 

Limited 
520  King   Street  West 
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Found  A  Pleasant  Way  To 
Reduce  Her  Fat 


1 


She  did  not  have  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  diet  or  exercise.  She 
found  a  belter  way,  which  aids  the 
digestive  organs  to  turn  food  into 
muscle,  bone  and  sinew  instead  of  fat. 

She  used  Marmolsi  Prescription  Tab' 
lets,  which  are  made  from  the  famous 
Marmola  prescription.  They  aid  the 
digestive  system  to  obtain  the  full 
nutriment  of  food.  They  will  allow  you 
to  eat  many  kinds  of  food  without  the 
necessity  of  dieting  or  exercising. 

Thousands  have  found  that  Mar- 
mola Prescription  Tablets  give  com- 
plete relief  from  obesity.  And  when 
the  accumulation  of  fat  is  checked, 
reduction  to  normal,  healthy  weight 
soon   follows. 

All  sood  drug  (lorei  the  world  over  lell 
Marmola  Pretcriplion  Taljlelt  at  one  dollar 
a  box.  AfIc  your  drussist  lor  them,  or  order 
direct  and  they  will  be  sent  in  plain  wrap. 
per,   poilpaid. 

MARMOLA  COMPANY 

263    Garfield  BIdir..  Detroit.  Mich. 


sign.  That  was  undoubted — indisput- 
able, but  somehow,  someway  the  estate 
agent  would  manage.  The  buyer  wanted 
the  house,  and  his  agreement  would  have 
to  be  fulfilled,  no  question  about  it.  I 
waited  interestedly  for  the  denouement. 
The  general  impression  remained  that  in 
some  absolutely  effective  way  the  law 
would  step  in,  and  establish  a  man's  right 
to  sell  his  home,  and  move  his  family  when 
and  how  he  liked.  The  matter  hung  fire 
for  several  weeks.  The  sale  would  go 
through,  of  course  it  would,  everybody 
said  so.  It  could  be  managed  without  the 
woman.  BUT — it  wasn't.  And  now  the 
husband  thanks  fate  his  wife  had  so  much 
backbone. 

But  the  men  were  appalled  when  told 
that  even  without  being  a  joint  owner 
the  woman  might  thus  have  held  up  the 
sale.  As  a  mere  wife  she  might  have  re- 
fused to  bar  dower,  and  few  wise,  honest 
men  would  have  shouldered  such  a  cloud 
on  title.  For  a  woman  astute  enough  to 
cling  to  her  dower  in  property,  at  her 
husband's  death  would  probably  be 
astute  enough  to  collect  it. 


MRS.  PRINGLE'S 

QUESTION   BOX 

Ouestion: — Miss  N.  B.  asks,  I  have 
read  with  interest  your  article  in  Mac- 
lean's on  Women  in  Business.  Could  you 
tell  me  how  to  secure  a  position  in  the 
Orient?  I  am  a  history  honours  graduate, 
have  had  three  years'  teaching,  but  for  the 
past  year  have  been  doing  stenographic 
work. 

Answer: — To  secure  a  stenographer's 
post  in  Shanghai  or  HongKong,  it  is  al- 
most imperative  to  stand  in  well  with 
some  firm  or  bank  in  Canada  that  main- 
tains commercial  relations  with  British 
firms  in  those  cities.  As  they  are  con- 
stantly in  correspondence  with  houses  in 
the  Orient,  they  can  always  enquire  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  a  vacancy  occurring. 
Introductions  to  such  firms  in  Vancouver 
might  have  the  desired  effect.  As  for 
Hawaii,  several  girls  I  know  have  gone 
there  on  spec  and  found  most  desirable 
berths,  but  if  looking  for  a  position  it  is 
unwise  to  sayso, since  the  U.  S.  Immigra- 
tion office  does  not  encourage  job-seekers 
there  outside  of  those  of  their  own  nation. 

Ouestion: — Miss  R.  J.  R.,  New  Bruns- 
wick:— Could  you  give  me  information 
as  to  courses  offered  in  Canada  in  Social 
Welfare  or  Community  Work.  Any 
information  will   be  gratefully  received. 

Answer: — I  hope  soon  to  have  a  short 
article  dealing  with  social  service  work, 
as  several  have  written  to  enquire  about 
such    training. 

Ouestion:— Mrs.  ,1.  K.,  Ft.  William:— 
I  would  like  the  address  of  one  or  two 
good  business  colleges  that  teach  Show 
Card   Writing. 

Answer: — I  am  sending  you  by  mail 
the  names  of  two  reliable  correspondence 
schools  that  teach  this  line  of  work. 

Ouestion: — Miss  M.J.,  Ont.: — I  saw 
in  your  magazine  where  someone  was 
enquiring  for  the  names  of  correspon- 
dence schools  for  Show  Card  Writing. 
Would  you  plea.se  send  me  them,  as  I 
would  like  to  take  up  the  course. 

Answer: — This  information  has  been 
forwarded  you  by  letter. 

Ouestion — Mi.ss  S. — I  am  a  graduate 
nurse  and  would  like  to  get  a  position  to 
travel  with  a  patient  or  secure  a  long  case 
in  a  city.    How  shall  I  go  about  it? 

Answer — Your  best  plan  would  be  to 
insert  an  advertisement  .setting  forth  your 
qualifications  in  a  city  paper. 

Question — M.  E.  S.— I  would  like 
your  opinion  on  clairvoyant  and  scienti- 
fic reading  of  the  hand.  I  went  to'one  of 
each,  and  their  readings  were  quite  simi- 
lar regarding  my  future.  Are  there  such 
persons  as  mind  readers? 

Answer — I  would  not  place  any  faith 
in  readings  of  your  palm  to  foretell  the 
future  by  palmist  or  clairvoyant.  These 
readings  furnish  entertainment,  and  some- 
times give  good  character  delineations, 
but  should  not  be  taken  too  seriou.sly. 
Yes,  there  are  undoubtedly  such  persons 
as  mind  readers. 

Question:— Mrs.  R  .H.  P.,  Ont.:  -I 
have  been  much  interested  in  rug  making 
for  a  long  time,  and  am  writing  you  in 
the  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  help 
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1«  used  in  more   teapota  dailr  than 
any  other  tea  sold  in  North  America. 


"The  most 
I>e  1  icious 
Tea  You  can 
buy". 


B88t 


ANNUAL  SALES  EXCEED 

50  MILLION  PACKETS. 


An  Infinite  Variety  of  Uses 

CAVE    money    and  get  the  best  results  by 
•^    using  Alabastine  for 

Plain  white  work.  Stencilling. 

Tinting.  Opaline  effects. 

Priming  under  paint. 

Renovating  cotton  signs,  movie  screens,  etc. 
Window  back-grounds  and  scenic  effects. 


MIX  IN  ONE  MINUTE 
WITH  COLD  WATER 


S-Ib.  Packaga 

75c. 
2J^-Ib,    Pack- 
age 40c. 


CHURCH'S     ^%iR 


The  Alabastine  Co.  Paris,  Limited 

Paris,  Ontario.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


That  subtle  air  of  smart  distint- 
tion,  commonly  termed  "style,"  is 
very  evident  in  the  exclusive  "shell" 
design  of  Lloyd  Baby  Carriages— a 
graceful  bowl  shape,  with  sweeping, 
unbroken  curves.  They  are  woven 
out  of  continuous  wicker  strands, 
leaving  no  loose  ends  to  cut  or  scratch. 

It  was  Marshall  B.  Lloyd  who  in- 
vented the  method  and  loom  which 
produce  Baby  Carriages  and  Wicker 
Furniture  thirty  times  faster  and 
finer  than  the  old  hand  woven  prod- 

LOOM 

[Products 

Bahj'  (Jcuriiigcs  Ol'umiture 


Pat  Procesii  ' 


ucts.  Theseinventionscutlaborcosts; 
enabling  us  to  weave  the  finest 
wickers,  use  the  best  raw  materials, 
add  the  latest  refinemetits  and  still 
sell  our  superior  wicker  products  at 
very  moderate  prices.  ^ 

Write  for  Lloyd  booklet  showing  tho^ 
beautiful  Lloyd  Carriages  and  Loom  ^  _».•. 
Woven  Furniture,  for   lale  by    ^,,IH£ 
leading  furniture  and  depart- ^'^  wVkiii 
ment  stores.  •  DAr^Ti  miNO 

THE  LLOYD  MANU-  y  •^'jSJlPANY 
FACTURING  CO.  /  (ilnn«^ »'<-*'" <^> 
fHnmodWaMMdC».,^  Drpt.  Bl 

Canada  /^        Pica",  wnd  me  year  l)"""!"- 

•■Moth.T.  of  U.O  World.  ''"".'"";i,i 
^^UoyA  \.c<m  W..».n    BabyCarnae- 
^    and  t'urnitur* 
"^  Nam... 
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PLAYER'S 

NAVY    CUT 

CIGARETTES 


"Real  Satisfaction' 


Ei^meJ  Tin'     SO  -       90'f 

'   -  100-^1.75 


Largest  A  finest  &  fastest 
steamships  to fhe  ^i^-j,-^- 

Canadian^  F&cifii 

oute 


Sailing  from  Vancouver,  Japan 
m  10  days.  China  14  days.  Ma- 
ntiila  18  days.  "Empress"  Express 
service  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
'Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong. 
During  winter  months,  Honolu- 
lu too. 

.Fiirt*rr  information  from  loedt  steamship  agtntt  ot 
H.  B.  BEAUMONT,  G«n.  Agent 

ffc^-  D'P*..  »  Kin,  St.    Eaat,   Toronto 

!  A<U>id«  2103 


jo'io.'40'  I 


Cured  Her  Rheumatism 

Knowing  from  terrible  experience  the 
suffering  caused  by  rheumatism,  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Hurst,  who  lives  at  608  E.  Douglas 
Street,  C-40,  Bloomington,  111.,  is  so  thank- 
ful at  having  cured  herself  that  out  of 
pure  gratitude  she  is  anxious  to  tell  all 
other  sufferers  just  how  to  get  rid  of 
their    torture    by   a    simple    way   at   home. 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  nothing  to  sell.  Merely 
mail  your  own  name  and  address,  and  she 
will  gladly  send  you  this  valuable  in- 
formation entirely  free.  Write  her  at 
once    before   you   forget. 


me.  I  have  considerable  material  at 
hand  of  good  quality,  also  understand 
dyeing  and  would  be  very  grateful  for 
any  help  along  the  line  of  rug  making. 
Answer: — Quite  a  number  have  written 
me  with  regard  to  rug  making;  evidently 
it  is  a  subject  of  great  interest.  You 
will  see  in  Sept  1  issue  my  answer  to  Mrs. 
C.E.y.,  Alta.,  gives  information  on  this 
craft.  However  in  order  to  get  the  most 
authentic  information  possible,  I  inter- 
ested myself  in  seeing  a  hook  rug  done 
by  an  expert  worker  belonging  to  the 
Charlotte  County  Cottage  Craft  of  New 
Brunswick,    and    will    try    to    describe 


the  process  so  that  it  will  be  clear  even 
to  those  who  have  never  done  such  work. 
Meanwhile  it  would  be  interesting  if 
those  who  are  fond  of  making  rugs  would 
write  and  tell  us  about  their  designs,  how 
they  dye,  and  the  sort  of  rugs  they  turn 
out.  One  of  our  readers  has  a  loom, 
and  before  answering  her  enquiry  I 
am  trying  to  discover  a  good  standard 
work  that  will  g^ive  hints  on  the  making  of 
this  type   of  rug. 

Miss  M.  S.,  Nova  Scotia:  -Would  you 
like  me  to  publish  the  question,  contain- 
ed in  your  interesting  letter  of  2  August 
addressed   to   Mrs.   S.? 


The  Man  Whom  Nobody  Loved 

Continued  from  page  17 


AND  then  the  thing  happened  which  he 
had  dreaded.  He  opened  the  door 
upon  a  woman  whose  hand  was  on  the 
bell-push.  One  glance  he  gave  and  would 
have  closed  the  door  again,  but  her  foot 
was  in  the  opening;  an  overdressed  woman 
with  dyed  hair  and  rouged  cheeks,  whose 
pale  blue  eyes  were  hard  with  fury. 
Clenched  in  one  trembling  hand  was  a 
newspaper  and  this  she  flourished  in  the 
man's  face. 

"You  dirty  impostor!"  she  almost 
screamed.    "I've  found  you  out,  have  I?" 

He  tried  to  check  her,  to  avert  the 
coming  disaster,  and  Molly  Billingham 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  wonder 
which  for  the  moment  swamped  her  own 
indignation. 

"You'll  make  me  an  allowance,  will 
you!"  sneered  the  woman  who  had 
pushed  her  way  into  the  hall.  "You'll 
pay  my  fare  to  Johannesburg,  eh?  Damn 
you!" 

For  a  moment  his  nervous  hands 
thrust  forward  as  if  to  grip  her  by  the 
throat  and  then  dropped  heavily.  It  was 
out — there  was  no  way  of  stopping  her 
now. 

"What  does  this  mean?" 

It  was  Molly  who  asked  the  question 
and  the  painted  woman  who  answered. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  means,"  she  said 
between  her  teeth.  "This  swine  lied  to 
me  and  said  Frank  left  nothing —  he 
tried  to  get  me  out  of  the  country — " 

"Frank?" 

"Yes.  Frank  Horlte  or  Billingham,  as 
he  called  himself,"  screamed  the  woman, 
"my  husband!" 

Molly  felt  her  knees  giving  way,  but 
Harding's  arm  was  round  her. 

"Married  me  in  Johannesburg,  eight 
years  ago,"  the  woman  went  on  rapidly, 
"and  I've  got  the  certificate  to  prove  it.  I 
was  the  best  pal  he  ever  had  and  he  desert- 
ed me.  And  I'm  his  legal  heir  too — 
every  penny  that  comes  out  of  his  Sheba 
stock  is  mine — d'ye  hear,  mine!" 

Molly  was  sobbing  quietly  on  the  man's 
shoulder. 

"You've  done  your  worst — now  get 
out,"  said  Harding  harshly. 

"Get  out,  eh?" 

There  was  a  malicious  little  grin  on 
Mrs.  Horlte's  face. 

"I'm  not  finished  yet — you  haven't  got 
rid  of  me,  Harding,  not  by  a  long  sight! 
I'm  going  straight  to  the  police  and  tell 
them  what  I  saw  the  night  Frank  was 
murdered!  I'll  tell  'em  you  stopped  me 
outside  of  Bettinilli's  when  I  was  going  to 
see  Frank  and  went  in  yourself.  I'll  tell 
'em  I  watched  you  come  out  and  where 
you  threw  the  gun.  Ah  ha!  You  didn't 
know  I  followed  you.  Mister  Harding." 

Molly  was  staring  up  at  Stafford's  face. 

"You — you  did  not — do  this?"  she 
asked  in  a  terrified  whisper,  but  Stafford 
made  no  answer. 

'T^HE  woman  had  opened  the  door  and 
■*■  some  of  her  rage  was  spent. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  Frank  didn't  de- 
serve it,"  she  said.  "He  was  a  crook  from 
weaning.  I.  G.  B.— that's  Illicit  Gold 
Buying,  was  his  line  in  Johannesburg,  be- 
fore he  took  up  floating  fake  companies — 
but  you'll  get  yours,  Harding." 

She  slammed  the  door  on  these  words. 

There  was  a  third  person  in  the  hall 
now,  a  distracted  nurse. 

"Mr.  Bennett,"  she  gasped,  "he  insisted 
upon  coming  out .  .  we  can't  get  him  back 
to  bed . . " 

Before  she  had  finished  Harding  was 
racing  up  the  stairs.  On  the  landing  lay 
a  huddled  figure  in  pyjamas. 

"He  heard  the  noise  and  came  out," 
the  nurse  who  had  followed  at  Stafford's 
I  eel  was  talking,  "we  tried — " 

Stafford  stooped  and  picking  up  the 


elder  man  as    if  he  were  a  child,  carrier) 
him  into  the  bedroom  and  laid  him  down 

Gervasse  Bennett  lay  like  a  dead  man 
and  Molly  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  side  of  the  bed. 

"Daddy — daddy!"  she  eried  wildly,  and 
then  Harding  gently  drew  her  away. 

But  the  end  had  not  come. 

Gervasse  Bennett  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  round.  They  rested  for  a  moment 
on  Stafford's  face  and  then  a  smile  broke 
the  grimness  of  the  sick  man's  face. 

"That's  bluff— Stafford,"  he  said  labor- 
iously, "she  knew  I  killed  Frank  Billing- 
ham .  she  saw  me  aome  down  the  fire  es 
cape,  she  was  watching  the  house  from 
the  entry  and  I  passed  her.. she  knows 
that  she  is.  accomplice  liquidate  Bill- 
ingham's  estate,  Stafford,    pay  her     " 

He  did  not  speak  again. 

IN  TWELVE  months  Molly  Hardinj; 
mourned  a  dead  husband,  who  had 
been  no  husband,  a  father,  and  a  tiny 
atom  of  mortality  who  had  lived  a  few 
hours  after  his  birth. 

And  no  word  spoke  her  husband,  either 
to  confirm  or  deny  Gervasse  Bennett's 
confession  until  one  warm  evening  when 
they  sat  together  in  a  garden  of  San  Remo 
and  then  she  asked  him  for  the  story. 

He  had  had  «  letter  that  morning  from 
Africa  and  she  guessed  it  was  from  the 
woman  who  was  Frank  Horlte's  widow 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "your  father  was  right 
about  her.  She  gave  no  trouble  and  was 
glad,  I  think,  to  quit  the  country  with  the 
very  handsome  cash  balance  we  realized." 

"Did  you  know  that  she  was .  ?"  Molly 
did  not  finish  the  sentence  and  Stafford 
nodded. 

"I  discovered  it  by  accident.  She  came 
to  me  with  her  story,  knowing  that  1 
was  a  friend  of  yours — I  didn't  know  how 
she  discovered  that,  but  she  did.  I  ar- 
ranged to  meet  her  at  Bettinilli's,  it  was 
her  suggestion,  and  talk  the  thing  over 
Then  she  got  into  touch  with  your  father 
who  would  not  believe  her  story  until  she 
offered  to  supply  proofs.  Apparently  she 
got  Frank  on  the  'phone  and  arranged  to 
meet  him  at  the  restaurant,  and  your 
father  was  to  come  and  surprise  them. 
He  knew  Bettinilli's  very  well,  as  he  once 
told  me,  and  agreed  to  the  woman's  plan. 
He  must  have  been  pretty  well  convinced 
without  confronting  the  pair  and  I  think 
he  must  have  gone  mad  with  rage.  Hr 
made  his  way  into  the  place  by  the  fire 
escape  and  must  have  gone,"  he  hesitated, 
"with  the  intention  of  kiUing  the  man. 

"I  was  waiting  on  the  landing  below, 
having  intercepted  Mrs.  Horlte  outside, 
when  I  heard  two  shots  and  ran  up  the 
stairs.  I  saw  your  father  on  the  third 
landing  and  recognized  him  in  spite  of  his 
mask.  He  was  half  mad  then  but  I  took 
the  gun  from  him  and  pushed  him  into  the 
room  from  which  the  fire  escape  led.  The 
window  was  open,  I  noticed,  and  guessed 
he  had  come  that  way.  I  saw  him  on  his 
way  and  waited  a  minute  before  I  went 
down.  Luckily  the  man  on  duty  below 
had  been  a  soldier  in  my  old  regiment  and 
he  was  faithful." 

She  drew  a  long  breath. 

"And  when  you  found  that — that 
Frank's  shares  were  rising?" 

"I  knew  she  would  make  a  claim  for  his 
property,"  he  said.  "As  long  as  she 
thought  he  had  died  insolvent  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  money  I  allowed  her." 

She  was  silent  for  a  very  long  time. 

"And  then  you  made  me  promise  t< 
marry  you  because — because — " 

"Oh,  because,"  he  laughed,  "because  I 
loved  you,  I  think.  You  see,  the  man 
whom  nobody  loves  had  to  get  a  wiff 
somehow!" 

"Nobody?"  she  murmured,  her  cheek. 
against  his. 
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Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 


Sani-FIush  was  made  for  just  one 
purpose — to  clean  the  closet  bowl — 
to  clean  it  better  than  any  other 
means — and  to  clean  it  with  less 
labor. 

It  relieves  you  of  all  the  un- 
pleasant, old-fashioned  work. 

It  removes  stains  and  incrusta- 
tions, and  consequently  eliminates 
odors,  Tvithout  the  use  of  makeshift 
methods — rand  Jvithout  injury  to 
bowl  or  connections. 

Always  keep  Sani-Flush  handy 
in  your  bathroom. 

Sani-Flush  is  sold  at  grocery,  drug, 
hardware,  plumbing  and  house- 
furnishing  stores.  If  you  cannot 
buy  it  locally  at  once,  send  25c  in 
coin  or  stamy  s  for  a  full  sized  can, 
postpaid.  (Canadian  price,  33c; 
foreign  price,  50c.) 


Canadian  Agents 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.. 
Toronto 


Ltd. 


tktJdndthats 
jSooa  to  drink. 

Js  &asy  tpirnke  -with 

CRBAM 
MALT&HOPS 

(AU.IHOME) 

— noboilii^  of  hops  •—  no  odor — 
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Grocers 
Pruegists ' 


Write  to   Dept.    M   SI    for   Pamphlet 
"Household  Brewing" 

Canadian  Malt  Extract  Co..  Limited 
44-46  Pearl  St.,  Toronto 

ir  ytu  cannot  buy  locAlly,  Mnd  prV'».  I1.7.^  with 
four  (le4ler>  name,  and  w«  wilt  farwarfl  in  pialo 
tMX   br  p«rt-i.l   po«u      (Wmt  of  Manllubs  add  SO  cOTta 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


How    To    Clear    the    Corner— The 

police  authorities  of  Rome  have  decided 
to  use  bombs  in  dealing  with  crowds.  This 
plan,  while  thorough,  is  not  so  tactful  as 
the  method  of  dispersing  the  crowd  by 
takings  collection. — Punch. 

A  Quiet  Game— Visitor  (from  the 
home  of  baseball) — "Well,  I'm  glad  I've 
seen  cricket.  I've  seen  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Abbey,  and  they  are  good  goods.  But, 
when  it  comes  to  hush  and  the  subdued 
atmosphere,  old  cricket's  got  'em  beat." 
— Punch. 

Not  Spoiled  Yet — Struggling  Author: 
"There  was  a  lot  of  paper  on  my  desk. 
What  has  become  of  it?" 

Cleaner:  "I  threw  it  out.  I  thought  it 
was  waste-paper." 

Struggling  Author:  "It  wasn't  waste- 
paper.  I  haven't  written  anything  on  it 
yet." — Punch. 

The  Pity  of  It— The  benevolent  old 
gentleman  paused  to  ask  the  trouble  of  a 
forlorn  looking  old  Negro  who  sat  on  the 
village  curb. 

"As  a  rule,  suh,"  commented  the  dusky 
patriarch  with  dignity,  "as  a  rule,  dey's 
alius  days  when  a  married  man  is  li'ble  to 
be  down  in  de  mouf." 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  the  b.  o.  g.,  "remember 
my  good  man,  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules." 

"Yassuh — but  yo'  see,  suh,  I'se  done 
married  to  one  of  dem  'ceptions." — Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal. 


Naming  It— The  curate  entered  the 
railway  carriage,  in  which  were  seated  a 
gang  of  navvies.  En  route  the  language 
of  the  latter  was  particularly  emphatic 
and  free. 

Thinking  to  ease  matters,  one  of  the 
navvies  turned  to  the  curate  and  said: 

"Look  'ere,  guv'nor,  you'll  'ave  to 
excuse  us  chaps.  We're  a  rough  and 
ready  crowd,  and  calls  a  spade  a  spade." 

"Most  extraordinary,"  replied  the 
curate.  "Judging  by  the  run  of  conversa- 
tion, I  should  have  imagined  you'd  call  it 
anything  but  that." — London  Opinion. 

A  New  Beverage — Sam,  looking  very 
disreputable  and  very  much  as  though  he 
had  been  "hit"  by  something,  sorrowfully 
appeared  before  the  judge.  In  a  stern 
voice  the  judge  said:  "Sam,  it  looks  as 
though  you  were  drinking  again." 

Sam  replied  very  weak  and  mournfully, 
"Yes,  sah.  dat  was  sho'  pow'ful  stuff  what 
Ah  had,  jedge.  Ah  was  drinkin'  dat  er 
chicken  hootch." 

"Chicken  hootch?  Why,  I  never  heard 
of  that." 

"Yes,  sah,  jedge,  chicken  hootch.  One 
drink  and  you  lay." — Judge. 

His  Sacrifice^Walking  along  a  main 
business  street  one  day  Pat  noticed  a  little 
store,  not  much  larger  than  an  apartment 
house  kitchen.  Over  the  door  of  the  store 
hung  a  service  flag  with  thirty-eight 
stars.  Pat  looked  at  the  flag  and  then 
looked  at  the  store  and  couldn't  figure  it 
out.  The  storekeeper  happened  to  be 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  Pat  asked 
him: 

"Is  this  your  service  flag?" 

"Sure,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why,  you  haven't  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers of  your  family  in  the  service,  have 
you?" 

"Oh,  no!  Those  are  customers  I  lost." 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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UNLESS  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets,  you 
are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all 


Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  22  years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds 

Headache 

Rheumatism 

Toothache 

Neuralgia 

Neuritis 

Earache 

Lumbago 

Pain,  Pain 

nuiidy  "Bnyer"  boxes  of  12  tablets— Also  bottles  of  24  and  100— Druggist*. 
Aapliln  In  th<>  traile  mark  (rcnlsti-ricl  In  Canada)  of  nn.vir  Mnnufacture  of  Mono- 
ai'ctliai  lili-sKT  of  SuUcvllcarld,  While  It  l»  wpll  known  I  lull  Aspirin  m.'ana  llaycr 
maniifai  lure,  to  aaalst  thi.  public  aKulnat  hnltallona,  ihc  l  .ibhU  of  H«yi-r  Company 
will    In*   atatiipril    with    their   sronpral    trado    mark,    Iho    •■|ta\or   I'roM.*' 
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i^30KFIELD 

BR.AND        CRE.AiVlE.Pjy 

BLIXXER 

Q/or  all  ocacz^ioits  juhare  only 

the  BJEST  is  seemly 

BROOKFIELD   BUTTER   is  made   from  pure 
cream — so  firm  and  even  all  through  and  so 
refined  and  delicate  in  flavor. 

It  comes  to  you  parchment-wrapped  in  dainty  car- 
tons— sweet  and  fresh  from  clean,  bright  model 
creameries. 

ROOICFIELD 


Swift  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 
Toronto  Winnipeg  Edmonton 


in  sealed  cartons — eggs  of  excellence — 
large  eggs — twelve  in  each  carton. 

Every  Brookfield  Egg  is  selected  and 
tested — selected  for  size  and  quality — 
tested  to  make  certain  that  it  is  of  the 
standard  that  merits  it's  being  marked  as 
Brookfield  quality.  Then  each  egg  is  so 
stamped  for  your  assurance. 

Order  from  your  Butcher  or  Grocer 
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THE  POLICY  of  running  a 
novelette  complete  in  one  issue 
has  nmet  with  unqualified  appro- 
val, if  the  letters  received  during  th«> 
past  few  weeks  are  an  accurate  indi- 
cation— and  of  course  they  are.  An 
excellent  start  has  been  made  with 
such  stories  as  "The  Jade  God," 
"The  Lady  of  Ventures"  and 
"Paganini's  Guitar."  In  the  next 
issue — November  1 — there  will  be 
another  Canadian  Novelette,  "Ann 
Morrison's  Husband,"  by  N.  deBert- 
rand  Lugrin,  a  well-known  British 
Columbia  journalist  who  has  impreg- 
nated her  story  with  the  color,  atmos- 
phere and  fascination  of  the  Coast. 

iT  IS  a  love  story  with  no  soppy 
*  sentiment;  an  adventure  story 
without  any  melodrama  or  gun-play; 
a  psychological  study  of  human 
reactions,  without  any  morbid  scour- 
ings  of  the  psycho-analyst.  It  is  a 
clean,  healthy  out-of-doors  yarn,  with 
two  characters  in  it  who  will  win 
your  sympathy  almost  from  the  start. 
You  may  become  very  vexed  at  Ann 
now  and  again  and  feel  that  what 
she  needs  is  a  good  homely  spanking. 
You  may  think  Ann's  husband  is  a 
blind,  stupid  sort  of  a  man,  who 
requires  a  crack  over  the  skull  to 
make  him  appreciate  his  wife's  qual- 
ities. But  you  can't  help  feeling  a 
keen,  almost  personal,  affection  for 
each  most  of  the  time,  and  you  can't 
fail  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
their  struggle  toward  the  goal  of 
mutual  understanding.  This  novel- 
ette will  be  published  in  book  form 
in  the  Spring, 

D  EPORTS  from  all  over  Canada, 
*■  ^  but  more  particularly  from  the 
West,  indicate  that  "The  Timber 
Pirate"  is  making  a  very  fine  im- 
pression. Although  C.C.Jenkins  has 
written  dozens  of  short  stories,  this 
is  his  first  full-length  novel.  W.  W. 
Armstrong,  a  rancher  in  B.  C,  writes 
to  ask,  for  a  neighbor,  a  copy  of  the 
issue  in  which  "The  Timber  Pirate" 
commenced.  He  says:  "It  is  either 
Aug.  15  or  Sept.1;  I  cannot  recall 
off-hand,  as  i  have  lent  my  own  copy. 
I,  myself,  lost  half  a  day's  work  owing 
to  'The  Timber  Pirate!'  Meant 
to  start  it  for  ten  minutes  and  couldn't 
leave  it  off.  I  would  do  it  again,  as 
it  is  simply  great. 

'THE  PRIZE  of  $2,500  for  the  best 
'•  Canadian  novel  of  the  year  has 
been  awarded  to  Gordon  HillGraham, 
of  Stony  Lake,  Ontario.  It  is  ten- 
tatively entitled  "The  Bond  Tri- 
umphant" and  will  be  serialized  in 
MacLean's  during  1923.  A  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Graham  and  fuller 
details  of  his  career  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  I  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate   Mr.   Graham  upon    his 
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achievement  and  to  wish  him  every 
success  in  continuing  his  career  in 
the  field  of  Canadian  literature. 

T  IS  always  a  pleasure  for  a  writer 
of  sea  stories  to  have  his  tales 
complimented  by  seamen.  Anent 
Frederick  William  Wallace's  "Tea 
fromChina,"  Captain  E.  McDougall, 
Winnipeg,  writes:  "I  want  to  say 
how  much  I  enjoyed  those  sea  stories 
by  Capt.  Wallace.  As  an  old  master 
and  one  who  spent  twenty-seven 
years  at  sea,  in  some  of  the  finest 
Bluenose  clippers,  these  stories  are 
very  much  appreciated." 

QUY  MORTON,  whose  fact  and 
^^  fiction  features  are  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  MacLean's,  has  just 
returned  from  a  three-months'  tour 
of  the  Canadian  West,  where  he  has 
been  "scouting"  f»r  material  for  a 
series  of  informative  and  entertaining 
articles.  Mr.  Morton  has  the  faculty 
of  finding  interesting  people  and 
things  wherever  he  goes — the  "nose 
for  news,"  as  is  were,  devoloped  to 
a  high  degree.  This  trip  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  readers  of 
MacLean's  and  the  first  fruits  appear 
in  this  issue  on  page  28,  "The  Bumps 
in  a  Bumper  Crop.' '  Seven  or  eight 
other  timely  articles  will  appear  dur- 
ing the  Autumn  and  Winter. 

^EVER  was  there  a  serial  publish- 
ed in  a  Canadian  magazine  that 
made  a  more  pronounced  and  favor- 
able impression  than  "Ovington's 
Bank."  A  Western  Ontario  mer- 
chant says:  "I  read  it  so  closely  and 
enjoyed  it  so  thoroughly  that  I 
could  repeat  the  whole  tale  without 
omit  ing  any  of  its  essentials.  Con- 
gratulations on  a  li  erary  achieve- 
ment." An  Alberta  reader  says: 
"Good  as  Mr.  Weyman's  story  is, 
Mr.  Summers'  pictures  double  my 
enjoyment  of  it."  David  Patton, 
Paris  Station,  Ontario,  writes:  "I 
enjoyed  reading  'Ovington's  Bank' 
very,  very  much.  I  think  it  is  the 
Very  best  written  s  ory  I  have  read 
for  years.  MacLean's  gives  me 
something  more,  that  I  can't  get 
^ny  place  else — something  different 
that  I  enjoy  very  much  and  I  am 
sending  in  my  renewal  with  the  very 
best  wishes  for  its  continued  success." 

■mE  WELCOME  into  the  Mac- 
*  Lean's  Magazine  family  today 
Senator  Gideon  D.  Robertson,  form- 
erly Minister  of  Labor.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  writes: 

"From  a  casual  reader  of  Mac- 
Lean's  I  have  become  a  regular  one, 
because  of  so  many  articles  in 
MacLean's  written  in  an  in  cresting 
and  entertaining  style,  dealing  with 
important  Canadian  problems." 
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THE  radiance  of  reflected  sunshine  on  woodwork  white  with  VitraHte, 
makes  most  any  house  a  home.     With  gleaming  VitraHte,  big  rooms 
become  homeUke  and  small  ones  seem  larger. 


Whether  you  employ  a  painter  to  use  Vitralite  in  a 
palatial  home,  or  apply  it  yourself  to  an  odd  bit  of  furni- 
ture, you  will  find  its  rare  charm  an  enduring  delight. 

With  all  its  seemingly  delicate  beauty,  there  is  so 
much  hidden  endurance  in  the  smooth,  lustrous  surface 
of  this  super-enamel,  that  it  is  guaranteed  three  years  on 
outside  as  well  as  inside  work. 

It  flows  on  so  smoothly,  without  streaks,  laps  or  brush 
marks,  and  its  great  spreading  properties  make  the  use 
of  Vitralite  an  economy  on  the  most  inexpensive  work. 

Vitralite  comes  not  only  in  White,  but  also  in  several 


exquisite  tints:    Ivory,  Cream,  Gray,  Leaf  Green  and 
Chinese  Blue. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Names  of  Local  Dealers 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  bf  Lambert  Varnish  Product 
fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  money  back. 

PRATT   &    LAMBERT-Inc. 

121    COURTWRIGHT   STREET 
BRIDGEBURG,  ONTARIO 

Makers    of   Effecto 

Attto  Finishes  and 

"61"  Floor 

Varnish 
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The  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Guild  of  Cabinet  Makers 

[RADE  guilds  of  the  brave  old  days  are  done.  The  age  of  machinery 
has  intervened.  Yet  in  those  fruitful  centuries  in  England  ffom 
the  spacious  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  until  late  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  arose  as  fine  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  and  craft  of  joinery 
and  cabinet-making  as  the   world   has 


To  be  a  Master  Craftsman  and  a  member  of 
the  Guild  of  Cabinet  Makers  in  those  days 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  Was  re- 
quired by  law. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  Master  Craftsman, 
stimulated  bij  contact  with  old-countru  hand- 
workers in  the  shop  where  he  served  his  time 
as  an  apprentice,  survived  in  the  founder  of 
the  firm  which  makes  McLagan  "Grand 
Master  "  Furniture. 

Substantial  Construction 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  every  piece  of 
McLagan  Furniture  was  designed  by  the  late 
George  McLagan,  recognized  for  forty  years 
as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Canadian  Furniture 
Industry.  Always,  he  supervised  every  stage 
of  construction.  He  inspired  and  trained 
those  who  worked  for  him  with  his  ideas  and 


ever  seen. 

ideals.  McLagan  Furniture  became  famous 
to  the  trade  from  coast  to  coast  for  its  honest 
beauty  of  design  and  workmanship.  It  has 
held  the  respect  of  the  trade  for  more  than 
fcrty  years.     It  will  continue  to  hold  it. 

All  leading  furniture  dealers  and  department 
stores  sell  McLagan  Furniture,  but  only  now 
is  McLagan  Furniture  being  advertised  to  the 
public.     Ask  for  it  by  name. 

Simple  Dignity 

The  bedroom  suite  in  the  illustration  is  drawn 
from  an  actual  suite  in  stock  at  your  dealer's 
or  easily  obtainable  by  him  from  the  McLagan 
factory.  It  is  a  Louis  XV  design  in  satin- 
finished  mahogany  or  American  black  walnut. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  {vlcLagan 
Suite  No.  440. 


Made  by  The  McLagan  Furniture  Company,  Limited,  founded  hy  the  late 
George  McLagan  in  1886  at  Stratford,  Canada 
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BUYING 
AN    INCOME 


When  you  buy  a  Uood  bond 

you  are  conHerving  your 

principal  and  buying 

an  income. 

Government  and  mttnicipal  bonds 
are  secured  by  the  good  faibh  and 
credit  of  a  municipality  and  its 
power  to  levy  taxea  for  the  payment 
of    its    obligations. 

In  buylnx  such  securitieB  you  ar« 
placing  your  principal  in  the  claaa 
of  investments  which  affords  th« 
maximum  of  safety  and  greatest 
assurance  of  prompt  and  regular 
payment    of   income. 

Selections  may  be  made  at  present 
from  bonds  of  Canada's  most  repre- 
sentative Governments  and  Muni- 
cipalities. H.ere  is  a  wide  choics 
as  to  maturity,  price,  and  income. 


Suggeatione   on   request. 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


/necatmcnt 
Securtliu 


EUMUhei 

im 


Union  Bank  BIdg.         -         Toronto 

MontfMl         Now  York        Victoria 

Chicago 

Memitrs  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Stock  Exchanges 


Skidding- 

May  wreck  your 
car 

May  damage  an- 
other's car 

May  fatally  injure 
someone 

These  are  contingencies 
against  which  you  should 
provide.  A  "Dominion" 
policy  gives  complete  pro- 
tection. 

D^niNION''QNM)ll 

INSURANCE  COHPMIY 

^Cutdai  Otdfst  andStnajni  ChradHyOoya^ 

HEAD    OFFICE,    TORONTO 

Branches : — Halifax,     St.     John,     Mon- 
treal, Ottawa,    London,  Winnipeg.   Cal- 
gary,   Vancouver. 


CFM 


Ask  for 

guaranteed 
furniture 

made  by 

Panada  PirnitureManuwcturers 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARia        "> 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of 
household  and  office  furniture. 

Write  for  free  booklet  oQ  Period 
Furniture. 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

INCORPORATED  A.  D.  1851 

Losses  paid  since  organization 

over  $84,000,000. 

Fire  Marine,  Automobile.   Explosion,  Riots, 
Civil  Commotions  and  Strikes 
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EASIER  MONEY  CREATES 

A  DEARTH  OF  BONDS 

Canada's  Firm  Position  Has  Resulted  in  a  Reduction 

in  Money  Costs  and  a  Consequent  Demand 

for  Good  Bonds 


THE  IMMEDIATE  future  in  com- 
merce and  finance  depends  to  some 
considerable  extent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  events  in  the  Near  East;  on 
whether  these  developments  assume  a 
graver  aspect,  or  whether,  as  seems  pos- 
sible at  the  time  of  writing,  the  tension 
may  be  eased.  It  is  a  striking  fact  how- 
ever that  important  as  these  developments 
are  in  their  effect  on  the  general  situation, 
they  are  not  nearly  as  important  as  they 
would  have  been  a  few  years  ago.  Com- 
ing a  few  years  ago,  the  present  embroglio 
would  have  severely  shaken  the  financial 
structure.  That  its  results  have  not  been 
more  serious  at  the  present  time  has  been 
an  outstanding  surprise  to  financial  men. 
This  situation  is  to  a  great  extent  psycho- 
logical in  character  due  to  the  reaction 
from  years  of  uncertain  conditions.  The 
years  that  are  past  have  been  so  crowded 
with  sensations,  and  have  brought  so 
many  changes  and  fluctuations,  that  the 
present  finds  the  business  mind  jaded  and 
less  ready  to  respond  to  stimuli  that  would 
at  other  times  have  turned  the  markets 
top.sy-turvy. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  it  is 
so  long  since  London  had  to  consider 
Such  questions  as  the  maintenance  of 
certain  proportions  of  gold  reserves  and 
the  retention  of  control  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  that  to  some  extent  both  the 
money  market  and  the  stock  exchange 
have  rather  lost  their  bearings  in  these 
matters. 

The  stock  market,  after  a  period  of  dull- 
ness marked  by  firm  prices,  has  resumed 
its  upward  movement  under  the  stimulus 
of  favorable  developments. 

In  mid-August  the  average  price  for  the 
15  standard  stocks  used  as  an  index  was 
130.1,  as  compared  with  the  126.6,  the 
average  for  July  which  had  established  a 
new  high  level  in  monthly  prices  on  this 
recovery.  In  the  bond  market,  the  princi- 
pal change  has  been  an  upward  readjust- 
ment in  industrial  bonds,  which  had 
lagged  behind  the  advance  in  govern- 
ment and  municipal  issues.  Victory  loans 
however,  continue  slightly  below  the 
higher  prices  reached  in  May  and  provin- 
cial and  municipal  securities  are  virtually 
unchanged  as  compared  with  April. 

The  halt  in  the  rise  of  first  grade  bonds 
may  be  regarded  as  temporary,  due  in 
part  to  the  imminence  of  a  new  Dominion 
Government  Loan.  The  natural  working 
out  of  the  situation  this  autumn  favors 
further  ease  in  money,  once  the  crops  are 
harvested,  and,  as  the  increased  supply 
of  funds  seeks  employment,  an  active  and 
rising  market  for  all  bonds  appears  prob- 
able between  now  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year. 

The  general  conviction  is  that  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  money  comprises  the  irresist- 
ible force  which  gives  the  upward  swing  to 
the  security  markets  as  well  as  to  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  enterprise.  This 
general  upward  movement  has  commen- 
ced and  the  further  evidences  of  ample 
credit  will  only  serve  to  give  a  greater 
momentum. 

There  is  little  to  support  the  views  that 
the  present  surfeit  of  funds  in  the  money 
market  constitutes,  inherently,  a  menace 


that  suggests  the  possibility  of  reinflation 
or  of  the  stock  market  outrunning  econ- 
omic conditions.  Either  event,  or  both, 
may  occur,  although  of  the  two  the  latter 
is  the  most  likely.  But  neither  reinflation 
nor  a  top  heavy  stock  market,  if  they 
come,  need  be  chargeable  to  cheap  money. 
The  last  inflation  rode  to  its  peak  on 
high  priced  money. 

Lower  Money  A  Boon  to  Business 

THE  lower  money  rates  mean,  in  the 
final  analysis,  that  business — sound, 
legitimate  business — is  going  to  have  an 
added  stimulus  for  going  ahead.  It  means 
moreover,  that  prosperity  will  arrive  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  schedule 
framed  by  the  pessimists. 

By  considering  the  elements  that  affect 
the  Bond  Market,  one  seems  justified  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  in  a  sound  condition. 
Conditions  in  Canada,  as  judged  by  the 
savings  bank  deposits,  call  loans,  the  posi- 
tion of  Canada's  trade,  and  other  funda- 
mentals, constitute  one  evidence  of  the 
excellent  position  in  which  Canada  has 
found  itself  after  four  years  of  peace. 

Relating  more  particularly  to  the  Bond 
Market  is  the  fact  that  money  rates 
throughout  the  world  have  declined  and 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  an  abund- 
ance of  it  for  investment  purposes  in  the 
principal  centres,  namely,  London  and 
New  York.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
continually  reduced  its  rate  until  now  it  is 
at  a  pre-war  level.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  the  United  States  has  adopted  a 
similar  procedure.  As  money  becomes 
easier,  so  do  interest  rates  become  lower, 
and  consequently  so  do  bond  prices  rise. 

Canada  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  her  securities  highly  regarded  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  market  has 
absorbed  what  might  perhaps  have  been  a 
surplus  of  such  securities  in  Canada.  The 
United  States  market  has  for  many 
months  been  stronger  in  matter  of  price 
than  has  the  market  here,  consequently 
bonds  of  Canadian  Provinces  and  the 
larger  municipalities  have  been  sold  al- 
most entirely  in  the  United  States.  The 
natural  result  is  that  a  shortage  of  bonds 
has  been  evident  in  Canada  for  some 
months,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  supply  will  be  very  materially  in- 
creased. 

The  conversion  loan  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  investors  who  held  1922  maturity 
Victory  bonds,  and  when  the  bonds  are 
allotted  and  dealt  in,  will  doubtless  prove 
popular  with  all  investors.  They  will 
rank  in  the  same  category  as  the  existing 
1934's,  namely  will  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  investors  who  are  not  mater- 
ially affected  by  the  income  tax.  Like 
the  1934's  they  will  have  the  advantage 
of  easy  and  convenient  collections  of  in- 
terest, they  will  be  readily  marketable 
when  occasions  demand  cash,  and  will  of 
course  assure  to  the  holder  that  sense  of 
security  now  experienced  by  the  holders 
of  other  Dominion  of  Canada  bonds. 

The  most  pronounced  effect  of  the 
loan  will  no  doubt  be  the  reduction  of  the 
available  quantity  of  tax  free  bonds,  inas- 
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much  as  the  present  issue  of  taxable 
1932's  will  replace  no  less  than  $182,000,- 
000  of  tax  free  bonds. 

The   Mining  Market  Situation 

npO  CANADIANS,  the  mining  markets 
*■  make  up  an  important  factor  in  the 
financial  position  of  the  country  and  in  a 
way  its  action  has  an  indirect  bearing  on 
Canada's  resources  and  industrial  re- 
serves. 

The  development  of  Ontario's  gold 
production  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  so  rapid  that  one  is  led  to  ask  what 
will  the  production  amount  to  in  ten  years 
hence.  The  strides  now  being  made  to- 
wards increased  production  are  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  well  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  one  might  even  say  likeli- 
hood, that  during  the  next  decade,  the 
progress  made  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  as 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

If  there  is  one  word  which  exemplifies 
the  gold  mining  industry  in  Ontario  since 
1912  it  is  Expansion.  The  known  gold 
bearing  areas  have  expanded  tremendous- 
ly, due  to  aggressive  prospecting.  The 
established  gold  camps  have  expanded 
and  individual  mines  have  grown  with 
production.  From  an  industry  of  com- 
parative unimportance  it  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  province. 
It  has  shown  profits  as  well  as  expansion. 

Official  Government  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year  show  $9,845,- 
910  in  gold  produced.  Production  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  will  be  greater,  so 
that  an  estimate  of  $21,000,000  for  the 
current  year  may  be  considered  near  the 
mark. 

With  every  month  new  records  are 
being  made  and  with  lower  production 
costs  the  outlook  is  still  more  promising. 
Then  again  the  recent  trouble  at  the  South 
African  mines  turned  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world  from  that  country  to  North- 
ern Ontario  with  the  direct  result  that  in 
two  months  this  year  practically  every 
mine  operating  increased  its  mill  capac- 
ity for  larger  production  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  is  generally  a  brisk  rally  every 
fall  and  spring  due  in  the  latter  case  to 
annual  reports  being  issued  and  in  the 
former  case  to  the  optimistic  spirit  that 
predominates  in  conjunction  with  the 
announcements  of  the  plans  for  the  year 
and  the  resumption  of  operations  gener- 
ally. But  speaking  in  a  broad  sense  and 
taking  the  whole  year's  operations  on 
which  to  base  an  opinion  the  present 
activity  is  well  merited  and  points  to  a 
steady  and  healthy  upward  trend. 

Conditions  in  the  silver  industry  are, 
however,  different.  There  is  practically 
no  demand  for  bar  silver  and  the  present 
high  price  does  not  allow  sufficient  mar- 
gin for  profitable  operations.  In  past 
years  India  and  China  were  the  best 
markets  in  the  world  for  bar  silver  but 
since  the  recent  unsettled  conditions  in 
both  countries  the  demand  has  fallen 
away  and  it  is  generally  considered  that 
the  indu.stry  will  now  show  signs  of  a  re- 
vival until  all  the  troubles  in  the  East 
are  settled  amicably  and  business  again 
claims  attention. 

ANSWERS  TO   QUERIES 

Question — Kindly  lei  me  know  if 
you  consider  il  safe  for  me  to  invest  in  the 
London  Six  Automobile  Company. — A.  D. 
Haydon,    Tiverton,   Onl. 

Answer — The  London  Six  Automobile 
Company  with  head  office  in  London, 
Ontario,  is  one  of  the  smaller  automobile 
concerns  that  started  up  when  there  was 
insatiate  demand  for  all  make.s  of  cars. 
Since  then,  however,  many  firms  have 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  operations, 
and  a  few  have  gone  into  liquidation. 
These  smaller  companies  are  subject  to 
severe  competition  with  the  larger  con- 
cerns and  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
marked  success  with  the  present  Cana- 
dian conditions.  The  future  of  the  auto- 
mobile  industry   is   very   uncertain   and 


"A  Venture  in  Trade" 

An  ancient  method  of  investment  was  a 
"venture  in  trade"  —  a  ship  loaded  and 
despatched  to  trade  in  the  seven  seas — to 
return  in  months  or  years  and  sometimes, 
never. 

The  modern  investor  buys  bonds  in  which 
the  principal  is  absolutely  safe  and  the 
income  certain. 

The  experience  of  thirty  years  enables  the 
house  of  jEmilius  Jarvis  &  Co.,  Limited, 
to  guide  their  clients  in  the  selection  of 
bonds  in  which  the  principal  is  absolutely 
safe. 

The  October  "Investment  Guide"  — 
mailed   on   request. 

Before  you  invest,  consult  us. 

T^milius  Tarvis  &  Co. 
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unless  there  is  a  great  improvement  many 
more  companies  will  be  obliged  to  curtail, 
if  not  suspend  altogether,  their  opera- 
tion. As  to  your  investment  in  the  Com- 
pany, that  should  depend  on  your  own 
circumstances.  For  a  business  man  who 
has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  company's 
standing  and  the  knowledge  of  the  future 
of  the  industry  this  might  well  offer 
attractive  possibilities,  but  we  do  not  re- 
commend  it   for   the    average   investor. 

Question — Are  the  investments  in 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  safe  in  spite  of 
the  recent  change  in  the  said  Railway? 
Will  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  shortly 
resume  paying  dividends?— J.  W.  E., 
Regina,  Sask. 

Answer— The  future  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  uncertain 
and  in  view  of  the  change  impending  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  express  an 
opinion.  In  some  quarters  it  is  thought 
that  with  re-organization  and  an  entirely 
new  management  the  securities  will  in- 
crease in  value  and  dividends  will  be  re- 
sumed, while  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  who  predict  lower  prices  for  the 
bonds.  They  can,  however,  be  classed 
as  a  fairly  safe  investment  and  unless  you 
can  realize  a  good  price  in  comparison 
with  the  purchase  price  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  hold  the  bonds  in  the  hope 
that  conditions  will  improve  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  resumption  of  dividends. 

Question — Would  you  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  of  the  Parker  Motor  Car 
Company,  Montreal.  I  have  invested 
$2,500.  Would  you  advise  me  to  hold  on 
or  is  it  nothing  more  than  a  poor  specula- 
tion?—S.C.T.,  St.  Johns,    N.B. 

Answer— The  Parker  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany of  Montreal  is  a  comparatively  new 
concern  and  subject  to  severe  competi- 
tion with  well  established  automobile 
concerns.  The  company  had  a  fair  year 
during  1921  and  while  the  profits  were 
fair,  the  future  is  uncertain.  This  is 
general  in  the  industry  and  unless  con- 
ditions show  an  improvement  during  the 
next  six  months  many  of  the  smaller 
companies  will  be  obliged  to  curtail  oper- 
ations. The  stock  of  the  Parker  Motor 
Car  Company  is  not  listed  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  therefore  not  readily 
marketable.  Unless  you  feel  like  wait- 
ing for  conditions  to  improve  and  willing 
to  hold  the  stock  as  a  speculation,  we 
advise  you  to  sell  it  through  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  company  and  in  the 
market   for   the   stock. 

Question — /  am  the  holder  of  some 
Manitoba  Power  bonds  with  the  option 
of  purchasing  stock  at  $10  a  share.  Can 
you  advise  me  as  to  the  future  possibiliHes 
of  this  stock?    R.E.F.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Answer — Manitoba  Power  Company 
stock  should  acquire  more  value  as  the 
company  progresses  and  we  look  upon  the 
stock  at  $10.00  a  share  as  a  fair  invest- 
ment for  a  holder  of  bonds. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Flour  Co.  Stock. — 
Subscriber,   Hants  County,    N.S. 

Answer — The  St.  Lawrence  Flour  Co. 
is  one  of  the  more  recent  Companies 
organized  In  the  Dominion.  It  did  re- 
markably well  during  the  War  and  paid 
very  large  dividends  to  holders  of  the 
Common  Stock.  Since  that  time  the 
dividends  have  been  reduced.  Condi- 
tions are  still  unsettled  but  it  is  considered 
that  from  now  on  they  should  be  a  httle 
more  favorable  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past  year  or  so.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  Company,  that  should 
make  its  stock  a  satisfactory  buy. 

Question — Would  like  your  opinion 
on  investing  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
the  stock  of  the  Pure  Gasoline  Co.  Ltd.— 
H.A.G.,   Harrowsmith,  Ont. 

Answer— The  Pure  Gasoline  Company 
is  incorporated  under  the  Ontario  Com- 
panies Act.  Its  main  objective  is  to 
supply  the  farming  community  with 
gasoline,  lubricating  oil  and  coal  oil,  in  a 
manner  that  has  not  been  known  in 
Canada    before.     The    Company    is    a 


comparatively  new  one  and  its  program 
is  one  that  has  never  been  tried  in 
Canada  before.  There  is  a  reasonable 
promise  of  a  successful  future,  but  the 
undertaking  is  a  virtually  untried  bus- 
iness, and  as  such  should  only  be  consider- 
ed by  those  who  are  prepared  to  face  the 
possibilities  that  such  circumstances 
entail. 

Question — There  is  a  rumour  on  the 
Street  that  Atlantic  Sugar  common  is 
due  for  a  good  advance.  Would  you  ad- 
vise me  on  this  rumour. —  N.C.C.,  Halifax, 
N.S. 

Answer — At  the  present  price  Atlantic 
Sugai'  common  undoubtedly  has  attrac- 
tive possibilities.  The  sugar  situation 
has  righted  itself  much  better  than  antic- 
ipated during  the  last  twelve  months  and 
the  Atlantic  Sugar  Company  was  fortun- 
ate in  securing  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
port business.  The  sugar  situation  is 
still  unsettled  but  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  company  is  going  to  pull  through  the 
crisis.  There  is  also  a  possibility  of  a 
consolidation  being  effected  during  the 
next  few  years  and  if  this  occurs  the  stock 
should  show  a  fair  advance  from  current 
levels. 

Question^Pteose  give  me  your  op- 
inion of  the  stock  of  the  Maxwell  Motor 
Car  Company  Ltd.  as  an  investment. — 
Subscriber,  Smith  Falls,  Ont. 

Answer — The  last  annual  report  of  the 
Maxwell  Motor  Car  Co.  shows  a  great 
improvement  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
ceding two  years.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  company  has  had  many  diffi- 
culties, but  with  successful  management 
most  of  them  have  been  overcome.  As 
far  as  present  indications  go,  there  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  bright  future  for  this  com- 
pany. 

Question— Do  you  consider  investing 
money  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada  perfectly  safe? — A.  E.,  Tiverton, 
Ont. 

Answer — We  regard  the  Bell  Telephone 
stock  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  invest- 
ments on  the  market.  It  has  an  unsur- 
passed dividend  record  behind  it  and  the 
future  for  the  company  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing most  reliable. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  op- 
inion of  the  Laurentide  Power  Company 
and  whether  it  is  a  good  buy  at  the  present 
market    price.— S. A.  H.,    Raymore,  Sask. 

Answer — The  Laurentide -Power  Com- 
pany is  located  at  Grandmere,  Quebec, 
near  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company. 
The  latter  recently  purchased  a  valuable 
power  site  and  erected  a  modern  plant. 
In  addition  to  the  power  which  it  sells 
to  the  parent  company  the  balance  of  its 
production  is  disposed  of  to  the  Shawini- 
gan  Water  &  Power  Company,  which  in 
turn  distributes  it.  The  stock  is  selling 
around  85  and  pays  5  per  cent  on  par. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  divi- 
dends will  steadily  increase  to  8  or  10 
per  cent,  within  the  next  few  years  and 
if  this  materializes  the  stock  should  sell 
lip  accordingly.  Leading  brokers  and 
financial  men  consider  it  a  fairly  good  buy 
especially  for  a  long  hold. 

Question — Please  tell  me  whether  you 
consider  City  of  Edmonton  5  1-2  per  cent. 
1929  bonds  are  a  perfectly  safe  investment. 
—  J.  McD.,   Portland,  Oregon. 

Answer— The  City  of  Edmonton  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the 
Canadian  North  West  and  one  that  has  a 
bright  future.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
the  bonds  and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  re- 
commending a  purchase  of  their  514 
per  cent.  1929  for  a  safe  and  sound  invest- 
ment. 

Question — Please  give  me  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Montreal  Tramways  and  Power 
Company  Ltd.  Do  you  advise  its  pur- 
chase?—G.G.C.,  Sherbrooke. 

Answer — Holdings  of  the  Montreal 
Tramways  and  Power  Company  are  as 
follows:  Capital  stock,  common  authoriz- 
ed $20,000,000,  subscribed  $4,000,000, 
shares  in   the  proportion   of  one  and   a 


Joseph  Organized 

the  first 
Insurance  Company 

And  Pharoah  spoke 
of  him  in  regard  to  it 
as  "A  Man  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  is." 

Joseph  stored  a  great  re- 
serve fund  that  the  people 
might  have  it  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

He  stored  a  specified 
amount  to  be  saved  for  a 
definite  period. 

In  fact,  he  invented  sys- 
tematic saving. 

Today,  systematic  saving 
is  standardized  by  the  en- 
dowment policy. 

Let  our  agent  explain  one 
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Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 


THE  Little  Underwood  belongs 
to  a  large  family. 

Q  He  has  about  twenty  big  brother*— all 
engaged  in  business. 

SOME    are    expert    booW-  qB<it  Uu  Little  FiUow,  b^ 

keeper*;     some,     corre-  ing  t)ie  b»by  of  the  fatnily, 

spondentt;  otheri  are  biltert,  ia  nabvally   "Uke  wfaite-hair- 

order.writera,  etc.         ^E«cli  ed  boy." 
it    BB    experl    in    his    line. 

He's  smart.    Though  he 

weighs  only  6!4  lbs.,  and  is  but  a 

handful,  he  can  do  as  much  work  as  many 
a  heavyweight. 

He's  obliging.     Instead  of 

putting  in  time  around  the  office, 

and  quitting  sharp  at  five,  he  prefers  to 
help  you  out  at  home  with  those  odd  jobs 
of  writing  in  which  help  counts  for  so 
much. 

^  To  all  the  other  members  of  the 

family  he  is  a  kindly  assistant. 

United 

Typewriter 
Co.  Limited 
In  Toronto  at 
)3S   Victoria    St. 


DUT  for  eeventy-five  Ca- 
nadian  dollam  he  ia  your 
»Iave  for  life.  Make  hii  ac-  ^„ 
quaintance  at  our  ttorea.  ^^^ 
There  are  ■eventeen,  in  ai  w» 
many  Canadian  cities.  n,,r« 
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half  shares  of  Tramways  and  Power  for 
one  share  of  Tramways.  Of  the  amount 
$2,100,000  is  pledged  to  Tramways  and 
Power  giving  that  company  stock  control. 
Debenture  stock  authorized  $20,000,000, 
issued  $17,000,000.  First  and  refunding 
bonds  authorized  $75,000,000,  outstand- 
ing $16,335,000  five  per  cent,  thirty  year 
gold. 

The  stock  of  the  Montreal  Tramways 
and  Power  Company  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  tractions,  and  the  company 
had  a  good  year  during  1921.  Brokers 
considered  it  a  fair  purchase  at  $95  and 
although  it  is  difficult  to  express  an 
opinion  it  is  generally  considered  a  safe 
and  sound  stock  as  an  investment. 

Ouestion — What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  Blue  Quartz  Gold  Mine  as  an  invest- 
ment?— C.P.P.,  Jarvis,  Ontario. 

Answer — The  Blue  Quartz  Gold  Mine 
is  only  a  prospect  and  therefore  cannot  be 
classed  as  an  investment.  It  is  well- 
located  in  the  Pain-killer  district  and 
developments  have  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  past  four  months.  Results  are 
fairly  promising  and  directors  are  hope- 
ful. The  board  of  directors  includes  many 
rehable  men  and  there  appears  ample 
funds  for  carrying  out  a  development 
program.  A  definite  c^inio  n  cannot  be 
expressed  until  furtha-  progress  has  been 
made.  The  stock  sh»uld  only  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  gamble  until  a 
dividend  paying  mine  is  assured. 

Ouestion — In  your  opinion  what  ef- 
fect would  an  issue  of  General  Mortgage 
bonds  of  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corpora- 
tion have  on  the  price  of  Dominion  Iron 
1st  5  per  cent  1929  bonds  and  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  6  per  cent  debenturesf 
— J.G.  M.,    Nova    Scotia. 

Answer — An  issue  of  general  mortgage 
bonds  would  have  practically  no  effect  on 
the  price  of  Dominion  Iron  and  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  securities.  The  original 
security  on  both  issues  appears  ample 
protection  unless  something  very  drastic 
happens.  The  steel  industry  is  showing 
a  fair  improvement. 

Ouestion — Can  you  give  me  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Realty  Mortgages  Ltd. 
as  an  investment? — Subscriber,  Stratford, 
Ontario. 

Answer — The  Realty  Mortgages  Lim- 
ited was  incorporated  on  the  21st  of 
June  1921  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$1,000,000  eight  per  cent,  cumulative 
preferred  shares,  $500,000  par  value  $10 
each  and  $500,000  common  shares  par 
value  $10  each.  The  company  has  power 
to  buy  and  sell  second  mortgages  and 
other  securities.  The  company's  prin- 
ciples appear  to  be  based  on  safe  and 
sound  lines  and  if  wisely  managed,  as  at 
present,  the  stock  offers  good  opportun- 
ities for  a  business  man  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  company's  agenda. 

Ouestion — Will  you  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  of  the  Court  Theatre,  Mon- 
treal?— Subscriber,  Cooksville,  Ont. 

Answer — Loew's  Court  Theatre,  Mon- 
treal, formerly  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
owes  8J^  per  cent,  at  the  present  time  in 
back  dividend.  In  this  case  it  is  fifteen 
months  behind  in  the  payments.  The 
shares  are  offered  at  $49.00  but  there  are 
no  sales  at  this  figure.  The  outlook  is 
not  very  promising  on  account  of  a  slack 
season  in  the  theatrical  line  and  general 
depreciation    in    all    theatre    stocks. 
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IME!"  One  of  the  shortest  words  in  the  Rail- 
road Man's  mother  tongue  —  and  doubtless  the 
most  tremendous. 


A  race  with  Time !  There  you  have  the  Railroad 
Man's  summary  of  his  very  life.  For  Time  is  his  one 
great  objective.  His  shippers,  his  travelers  place  above 
almost  every  other  consideration  the  Value  of  Time. 

Speed  and  safety  travel  together  only  when  Father 
Time  himself  leads  the  way.  For  Father  Time,  on 
the  modern  railroad,  stands  for  that  amazing  development 
of  Time-Service  and  train  dispatching  which  alone  make 
speed  and  safety  possible. 

For  half  a  century,  too,  Father  Time  has  stood  for 
the  finest  railroad  timepieces  that  money,  brains  and 
skill  can  produce  — 


Father  Time  has  been  Elgin'' s  oMc'tal  trade- 
mark  for  over  fifty  years.  One  of  the  favorite 
railroad  models  bears  his  name. 
It ispiciuredbeloivwiththe  Elgin  Winding 
Indicator,  a  device  of  great  value  to  Railroad 
Men.  This  is  an  almost  absoittte  safeguard 
against  "run-downs,"  a  common  and 
disastrous  cause  of  trouble.  A  glance  at  the 
indicator  shonjs  the  Railroad  Man  exactly 
how  much  power  his  Elgin  has  in  reserve. 
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On   a  liiiiuly  shiii  ,,    home  in  Canada  there 

should  be  a  copy  of  H.  G.  Wells'  wonderful   1,200- 
page  book,  "Outline  of  History." 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  have  been  sold 
for  $10.60  each.     You  can  get  it,  Free  of  Charge. 


Clever    don't  you    think? 

Pleasure  I've  found  in  many  a  book 
Accounted  "best  that  sells." 

Duly  oft  sends  me  to  a  tome 
That  stupid  history  tells; 

But  I've  never  found  the  two  combined, 
Until  I  took  up  WELLS. 

It  isn't  only  that  the  style 

Is  vital,  crisp  and  fine; 
It  isn't  merely  that  the  theme 

Invigorates  like  wine; 
It  is  the  sense  of  surety 

That  these  Outlines  outline! 

In  other  books  by  other  pens 
We've  read  of  earliest  years; 

And  how  the  race  developed  on 
This  pleasantest  of  spheres; 

And  of  the  countries  builded  by 
Our  human  pioneers. 

But  all  these  books  by  different  pens 
From  varying  viewpoints  start; 

They  show  a  lack  of  harmony 
Like  different  schools  of  art; 

Or  like  those  foolish  dinners,  with 
Each  course  a  block  apart! 

But  H.  G.  Wells,  with  one  broad  sweep 

The  Universe  takes  in; 
And  nowhere  is  it  spread  too  thick. 

And  nowhere  laid  too  thin. 
As  compact  as  mosaic  work, 

As  neat  as  any  pin. 

It's  like  those  bird's-eye  photographs 
Snapped  from  an  aeroplane; 

It's  like  a  well  constructed  watch, — 
It's  like  the  human  brain; 

Where  not  a  trick  is  missed,  and  yet, 
There's  naught  set  down  in  vain. 

The  beauty  of  the  book  is  clear 

To  any  but  a  dunce; 
It's  the  perspective  of  the  thing — 

You  get  it  all  at  once. 
In  History's  history  it  must  be 

The  greatest  of  all  stunts! 

It's  worth  more  than  the  price  they  ask. 
Of  any  hard-earned  pelf; 

If  you  possess  this  book  of  WELLS' 
You  need  no  five-foot  shelf; 

Just  to  peruse  it  is  an  ed- 
ucation in  itself! 

Exciting  as  a  mystery  tale! 

Absorbing  as  a  play! 
More  interesting  than  any  book 

I  've  read  for  many  a  day. 
Words  fail  me  to  describe  it — but 

/  like  it,  anyway! 
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Is  This  Offer  too 

Good  to  be  True  f 

WHEN  WE  annou»nced  that  a  reader  of 
MacLean's  could  secure  a  copy  of  H.  G. 
Wells'  "OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY,"  absolutely 
free  of  charge,  people  rubbed  their  eyes.  "Can 
this  be  true?"  they  asked.  "Why  this  is  the 
most  talked  about  book  in  the  world  —  in  a 
style  as  fascinating  as  fiction  —  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  the  age  of  fossils  right 
down  to  the  League  of  Nations!" 

And  one  of  our  leading  newspapers  said:  "It 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  education  —  such  an 
education  as  you  will  get  at  no  college  or  uni- 
versity —  such  an  education  as  you  might  have 
secured  by  years  of  patient  struggle  through 
oceans  of  books!" 

"OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY"  is  a  book  you 
will  want  to  keep  for  years  and  years,  that  you 
will  want  to  read  aloud  to  your  family,  that  you 
will  want  to  hand  down  to  your  children. 
Here  is  your  chance  of  a  life  time. 


How  To  Get  It— Free  of  Charge 

You  have  scores  of  friends  who  should  be  reading  MACLEAN'S  regu- 
larly. Speak  to  them  about  it — and  tell  them  you'll  mail  their  subscrip- 
tions in  for  them.  Just  send  us  3  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  MACLEAN'S, 
at  $3  each,  and  THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by 
return  of  mail,  post-paid.  Absolutely  Free  of  Charge.  Remember,  they  must 
be  new  subscriptions — renewals  do  net  count  on  this. 

Our  supply  of  copies  of  THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY  is  limited.  Send 
in  your  3  new  subscriptions  for  MACLEAN'S  To-Day! 


"  "  """  ^  "^  "'"^— *  "*  ~"  "  ^  ~  —  ■  ^      Mail    ThiB    Coupon! 

Agency  Division, 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  Toronto 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  $9,  for  which 
please  send  MACLEAN'S  for  one  year  to  my 
three  friends  shown  herewith.  These  are  new 
subscriptions.  You  are  to  send  me,  by  return  of 
mail,  postpaid,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  H.  G. 
Wells'  OUTLINE   OF  HISTORY. 
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Ai  the  three  in 
the  brake  stud- 
ied the  hand- 
some Ajeet,  the 
girl  stepped 
jorrvard. 


THE  three  Mahrattas,  Sindhia,  Holkar,  and  Blion- 
sla,  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  British,  and 
the  Peshwa  was  looking  out  of  brooding  eyes  upon 
Hodson,  the  Resident  at  Poena. 

Up  on  the  hill,  in  the  temple  of  Parvati,  the  priests 
repeated  prayers  to  the  black  goddess  calling  for  the  des- 
truction of  the  hated  whites. 

Each  one  of  the  twenty-four  priests  as  he  came  with 
a  handful  of  marigolds  laid  them  one  by  one  at  the  feet 
of  the  four-armed  hideous  idol,  repeating-  "Om,  Parvali! 
Om,  Parvati!"  the  comprehensive,  all-embracing  "Om" 
that  meant  adoration  and  a  clamour  for  favour,.  Even  to 
Nandi,  the  brass  bull  that  carried  Shiva,  he  appealed, 
"Om,  Shiva!" 

But  down  on  the  rock-plateau,  where  gleamed  in  the 
hot  sun  marble  palaces,  a  more  malign  influence  was  at 
work.  Dandhu  Panth,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Peshwa, 
had  come  back  from  Oxford,  and  the  English  believed  he 
had  been  changed  into  an  Englishman,  Nana  Sahib. 

Outwardly  he  was,  a  sporting,  well-dressed  gentleman, 
such  as  Oxford  turns  out;  but  in  his  heart  was  lust  of 
power,  and  hatred  of  the  white  race  that  he  felt  would 
make  his  inheritance,  the  Peshwaship,  but  a  vassalage. 
His  di-eams  of  ruling  India  would  fade,  and  he  would  sit 
a  pensioner  of  the  British.     The  Mahrattas  had  been 


stigmatised  by  a  captious  Mogul  ruler, 
"mountain  rats."  As  Hindus  there  was 
a  sharp  cleavage  of  character;  the  Brah- 
mins, fanatical,  high  up  in  the  caste  scale, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  breed  inferior,  vic- 
ious, blood-thirsty,  a  horde  of  pirates.  Even  the  man 
who  first  made  them  a  power,  Sivaji,  had  been  of  ques- 
tionable lineage,  a  plebeian;  and  so  the  body  corporate 
was  of  inflammable  material — little  restraint  of  breeding. 
And  for  all  Nana  Sahib's  veneer  of  English  class,  men- 
tal development,  beneath  the  English  shirt  he  wore  the 
junwa,  the  three-strand  sacred  thread,  insignia  of  the 
twice-born, — the  Brahmin. 

From  Governor  General  to  the  British  officers  who 
played  polo  with  the  Peshwa's  son,  they  all  accepted  him 
as  one  of  themselves;  considered  it  good  diplomacy  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  Oxford  and  made  over. 

There  was  just  one  man  who  had  misgivings,  the 
Resident  at  Poona.  He  was  a  small,  tired,  worn-out 
official — an  executive,  a  perpetual  wheel  in  the  works,  al- 
ways close  to  the  red-tape-tied  papers,  always.  Strange 
that  one  not  a  dreamer,  no  sixth-sense,  should  Jiave 
attained  to  an  intuition — which  it  was,  his  distrust  of 
the  cheery,  sporty  Nana  Sahib.  That  Hodson's  super- 
iors intimated  that  India  was  getting  to  his  liver  when 
he  wrote,  very  cautiously,  of  this  obsession  made  no  dif- 
ference; and,  clinging  to  his  distrust,  he  achieved  some- 
thing. 

After  all  it  was  rather  strange  that  the  matter  had  not 
been  taken  out  of  his  hands,  but  it  wasn't.  A  sort  of  de- 
partmental formula  running:  "Commissioner  So-and-So 
has  the  matter  in  hand — refer  to  him."  And  so,  when  a 
new  danger  appeared  on  the  distressed  horizon,  Amir 
Khan  and  a  hundred  thousand  massed  horsemen,  Cap- 
tain Barlow  was  sent  to  consult  with  the  Resident.  That 
was  the  way;  a  secretive,  trusty,  brave  man,  for  in  India 
the  written  page  is  never  inviolate. 

CAPTAIN  BARLOW  was  sent— ostensibly  as  an  assis- 
tant to  the  Resident,  in  reality  to  acquire  full 
knowledge  of  the  situ-tion,  and  then  go  to  the  camp  of 
Amir  Khan  with  the  delicate  mission  of  persuading  him 


A  S  T  E 
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not  to  join  his  riding  spear-men  to  the 
Mahratta  force,  but  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  British. 

The  Resident  had  asked  for  Barlow. 
He  had  explained  that  any  show  of  in- 
terest, two  men,  or  five,  or  twenty,  an 
envoy,  even  men  of 
pronounced     p  o  s  i- 
tion,    would    defeat 
their  object;  in  fact, 
believing  Nana  Sa- 
hib to  be  what  he 
^  was,    he    conceived 

the  very  simple  idea 
of  playing  the  Ori- 
ental's Orientalism 
against  him. 

Barlow  would  be 
the  last  man  in  In- 
dia to  whom  one  as 
suspicious  as  the  Peshwa's  son  would  attribute  a  subtlety 
deep  enough  for  a  serious  mission.  He  was  a  great  hand- 
some boy;  in  his  physical  excellence  he  was  beautiful; 
courage  was  manifest  in  the  strong  content  of  his  deep 
brown  eyes.  Incidentally  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Resident  had  asked  for  him,  though  he  would  have  denied 
it,  even  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  though  it  was  for  her 
sake — that  part  of  it. 

The  affair  with  Elizabeth  had  been  going  on  for  two 
or  three  years;  never  quite  settled — always  hovering. 

Indeed  the  Resident's  daughter  was  not  constituted 
to  raise  a  cyclone  of  passion,  a  tempest  of  feeling  that 
brings  an  impetuous  declaration  of  love  from  any  man. 
She  was  altogether  proper;  well-bred;  admirable;  perhaps 
somewhat  of  the  type  so  opposite  to  Barlow's  impression- 
able nature  that  ultimately,  all  in  good  time,  they  would 
realise  that  the  scheme  of  creation  had  marked  them  for 
each  other.  And  Colonel  Hodson  almost  prayed  for  this. 
It  was  desirable  in  every  way.  Barlow  was  of  a  splendid 
family;  some  day  he  might  become  Lord  Barradean. 

Anyway  Captain  Barlow  was  there  playing  polo  with 
Nana  Sahjb — one  of  the  Prince's  favorites;  and  waiting 
for  a  certain  paper  that  would  be  sent  to  the  Resident 
that  would  contain  offers  of  an  alliance  with  the  Pindari 
Chief. 

And  this  same  hovering  menace  of  the  Pindari  force 
was  causing  Nana  Sahib  unrest.  Perhaps  there  had  been 
a  leak,  as  cautiously  as  the  Resident  had  made  every 
move.  If  the  Pindari  army  were  to  join  the  British, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  fall  on  the  flank  of  the 
Mahrattas,  harass  them  with  guerrilla  warfare,  it  would 
be  serious;  they  were  as  elusive  as  a  huge  pack  of  wolves; 
unencumbered  by  camp  followers,  artillery,  foraging  as 
they  went,  swooping  like  birds  of  prey,  they  were  a  ter- 
rible enemy.  Even  as  the  tiger  slinks  in  dread  from  a 
pack  of  the  red  wild-dogs,  so  a  regular  force  might  well 
dread  these  flying  horsemen. 

And  it  was  Amir  Khan  that  Nana  Sahib,  and  the  rene- 
gade French  commander,  Jean  Baptiste,  dreaded  and 
distrusted.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  him  without 
result.  He  was  a  wonderful  leader.  He  had  made  the 
name  of  the  Pindari  feared  throughout  Indi«.    He  was 
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the  magnet  holding  this  body  of  fight  ng  devils  together. 

Thus  with  the  gigantic  chess-board  set;  the  possession 
of  India  trembling  in  the  balance;  intellects  of  the  highest 
development  pondering;  Fate  held  the  trump  card, 
curiously,  a  girl;  and  not  one  of  the  players  had  ever 
heard  her  name,  the  Gulab  Begum. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  white  sand  plain  surrounding  Chunda  was  dotted 
with  the  tents  of  the  Mahratta  force  Sirdar  Baptiste 
commanded.  And  the  Sirdar,  his  soul  athirst  for  a  go 
at  the  English,  whom  he  hated  with  the  same  rab'd  feroc- 
ity that  possessed  the  soul  of  Nana  Sahib,  was  busy. 
From  Pondicherry  he  had  inveigled  French  gunrers  and 
from  Goa,  Portuguese.  Also  the  renegade  whites  were 
skilled  in  drill.  If  Holkar  and  Bhonsia  did  their  part  it 
would  be  Armageddon  when  the  hell 
that  was  brewing  burst. 

But  Baptiste  feared  the  Pindari.  As 
he  swung  here  and  there  on  his  Arab 
the  horse's  hoofs  seemed  to  pound  from 
the  resonant  sands  the  words  "Amir 
Khan— Amir  Khan!  Pin-dar-is,  Pin-dar-  j^g^  f| 

is!"  jl  mfi 

It  was  as  he  discussed  this  very  thing  *•  ^  ' 

with  his  Minister,  Dewan  Sewlal,  that 
Nana  Sahib  swirled  up  the  gravelled 
dr  ve  to  the  bungalow  on  his  golden- 
chea'nut  Arab,  in  his  mind  an  inspira- 
tion gleaned  from  something  that  had 
been. 

His  greeting  of  the  two  was  light, 
sporty;  his  thin  well-chiselled  face  car- 
ried the  bright  indifferent  vivacity  of  a 
fox  terrier. 

"Good  day,  Sirdar,"  he  cried  gaily; 
and,  "How  listen  the  gods  to  your 
prayers,  my  dear  Dewani?" 

Baptiste,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  soon  broached  the  troublous  thing: 
"Prince,"  he  begged,  "obtain  from  the 
worthy  Peshwa  a  command  and  I'll 
march  against  this  wolf.  Amir  Khan, 
and  remove  from  our  path  the  threaten- 
ed danger. 

Nana  Sahib  laughed;  his  white,  even 
teeth  were  dazzling  as  the  black-mous- 
tached  lip  lifted  '"^ 

"Sirdar,  when  I  send  two  Rampore 
hounds  from  my  kennel  to  make  the  kill 
of  a  tiger  you  may  tackle  Amir  Khan. 
Even  if  we  could  crumple  up  this  blight- 
er, it's  not  cricket — we  need  those  Pin- 
dari chaps — but  not  as  dead  men.  Be- 
sides, I  detest  bloodshed." 

The  Dewan  rolled  his  bulbous  eyes  despairingly:  "If 
Sindhia  would  send  ten  camel  loads  of  gold  to  this  accurs- 
ed Mussu'man,  we  could  sleep  in  peace,"  he  declared. 

"If  it  were  a  woman,  Sindhia  would,"  Nana  Sahib 
sneered. 

Baptiste  laughed. 

"It  is  a  wisdom.  Prince,  for  that  is  where  the  revenue 
goes:  women  are  a  curse  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  the  Dewan 
commented. 

"With  four  wives,  your  opinion  carries  weight,  De- 
wani," and  Nana  Sahib  tapped  the  fat  knee  of  the  Min- 
ister with  his  riding  whip. 

Baptiste  turned  to  the  Prince.  "There  will  be  trouble 
over  these  Pindaris;  your  friends,  the  English — eh,  Nana 
Sahib—" 

As  though  the  handsome  aquiline  face  of  the  Peshwa's 
^on  had  been  struck  with  a  glove,  it  changed  to  the  face 
of  a  devil;  the  lips  thinned,  and  shrinking  left  the  strong 
-  white  teeth  bare  in  a  wolf's  snarl.  Under  the  black  eye- 
brows the  eyes  gleamed  like  fire-lit  amber;  the  thin>- 
chiselled  nostrils  spread  and  through  them  the  palpitating 
breath  rasped  a  whistling  note  of  suppressed  passion. 

"Sirdar,"  he  said,  "never  call  me  Nana  Sahib  again. 
■The  English  call  me  that,  but  I  wait — must  wait;  I  smile 
and  suffer.  I  am  Dandhu  Panth,  a  Brahmin.  The  Eng- 
lish so  loved  me  that  they  tried  to  make  an  Englishman  of 
me,  but,  by  Brahm!  they  taught  me  hate,  which  is  their 
lot  till  the  sea  swallows  the  last  of  the  accursed  breed  and 
Mahrattaland  is  free!" 

Nana  Sahib  was  panting  with  the  intensity  of  his 
passion.  He  paced  the  floor,  flicking  at  his  brown  boots 
with  his  whip,  and  presently  whirled  to  say  with  a  sneer- 
ingsmile  on  his  thin  lips: 

"The  English  can  teach  a  man  just  one  thing — to  die 
for  his  ideals." 

"Yes,  Prince,  of  a  certainty  the  Englishman  knows  how 
to  d'e  for  his  country,"  Baptiste  agreed  in  a  soldier's 
tribute  to  courage. 

"And  for  another  nation's  country,"  Nana  Sahib  rasp- 
ed. "He  is  a  born  pirate,  a  bred  pirate — we  in  India 
know  that;  and  that,  General,  is  why  I  am  a  Brahmin, 
because  they  alone  will  free  Mahrattaland — faith,  ideals. 
Forms!  the  gods  to  me  are  not  more  than  show-pieces. 
That  Kali  spreads  the  cholera  is  one  with  the  idea  that 
ihe  little  red-daubed  stone  Linga  gets  the  woman  a  male 


"It  IS  this,  Sahib  Ba- 
hadur," Hunsa  be- 
gan, "there  is  a  way 
that  the  head  of  Amir 
Khan  might  be  ob- 
tained as  a  gift  for 
Maharaja    Sindhia." 


chi'.d,  false;  these  things  are  in  ourselves,  and  in  Brahm. 
The  priests  sacrifice  to  Shiva,  but  I  will  sacrifice  to  Mah- 
rattaland, which  to  me  is  the  supreme  God." 

Jean  Baptiste  looked  out  of  his  wise  grey  eyes  into  the 
handsome  face  and  felt  a  thrill,  an  awakening,  the  terrible 
sincerity  of  the  speaker.  At  times  the  ferocity  in  the 
eyes  when  he  had  spoken  of  sacrifice  caused  the  free-lance 
soldier  to  shiver.  A  blur  of  red  floated  before  his  eyes — 
something  of  a  fateful  forecasting  that  some  day  the  aw- 
ful storm  that  was  brewing  would  break,  and  the  fanati- 
cal Brahmin  in  front  of  him  would  call  for  English  blood 
to  glut  his  hate.  It  was  the  more  appalling  that  Nana 
Sahib  was  so  young.  Closing  his  eyes  Baptiste  heard  the 
voice  of  an  English  Oxonian  that  perhaps  should  be 
chortling  of  polo  and  cricket  and  racing;  and  yet  the 
more  danger — the  youthfulness  of  the  agent  of  destruc- 
tion; like  a  Napoleon — a  corporal  as  a  boy.  "C'esl  la 
guerre!"  the  French  officer  murmured. 

Then,  as  a  storm  passing  is  often  followed  by  smiling 
sunshine,  so  the  mood  of  Nana  Sahib  changed.  He  had 
the  volatile  temperament  of  a  Latin,  and  now  he  turned 
to  the  Minister,  his  face  having  undergone  a  complete 
metamorphosis:  "Dewani,"  he  said,  "do  you  remember 
when  a  certain  raja  sent  his  Prirre  Minister  and  twenty 
thousand  men  to  punish  Pertab  for  not  paying  his  taxes 
and  Pertab  gave  one  Bhart,  a  Bagree,  ten  thousand 
rupees  and  a  village  to  bring  him  the  Minister's  head — 
which   he  did,  tied  to  the  inside  of  his  shield?" 

"Yes,  Prince;  that  is  a  way  of  this  land." 

Nana  Sahib  drew  forth  a  gold  cigarette  case,  lighted 
a  cigarette  from  a  fireball  that  stood  in  a  brass  cup,  and 
gazed  quizzically  at  the  Dewan.  There  was  a  little  hush. 
This    story    had    set    Jean  Baptiste's    nerves  tingling. 

The  Dewan  half  guessed  what  was  in  the  air,  but  he 
blinked  his  big  eyes  solemnly,  and  reaching  for  a  small 
lacquer  box,  took  from  it  a  pan  leaf,  with  a  finger  smeared 
some  ground  lime  on  it,  and  wrapping  the  leaf  around  a 
piece  of  betel-nut  popped  it  into  his  capacious  mouth. 

"These  Bagrees  are  in  the  protection  of  Raja  Karowlee, 
are  they  not?"  Nana  Sahib  asked. 

"Yes,  Prince;  even  some  of  Bhart's  relatives  are  there — 
one  Ajeet  Singh:  he's  a  celebrated  leader  of  these  da- 
coits." 

"And  Sindhia  took  from  Karowlee  some  territory, 
didn't  he?" 

"Yes;  Karowlee  refused  to  pay  the  taxes." 


"I  should  think  the  Raja  would  like  to  have  it 
back." 

"No  doubt,  Prince." 

Nana  Sahib,  holding  the  cigarette  to  his  lips 

between   two  fingers,  gazed  mockingly  at  the 

large-paunched  Brahmin.    Then  he  said:  "I  see 

the  illuminating  light  of  understanding  in  your 

eyes,   Dewani — a  subtle  comprehension.  Small 

wonder  that  you  are  Minister  to  the  delightful 

Sindhia.     If  you  are  making  any  promises  to 

Karowlee,  I  should  make  them  in  the  name  of 

Sindhia — through    Sirdar   Baptiste,    of   course. 

And,    Dewani,  this   restless  cuss,  Amir   Khan, 

might  make  a  treaty  with  the  English  any  time. 

The  dear  fish-eyed   Resident  has  been 

particularly  active — my  spies  can  hardly 

keep  up  with  him.    I  shouldn't  lose  any 

time— Ajeet  Singh  sounds  promising." 

Nana  Sahib  drew  a  slim  flat  gold 
watch  from  his  pocket.  "I  now  must 
leave  you  two  interesting  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "for  I  am  to  play  a  few  chukkers 
of  polo  with— particularly.  Captain 
Barlow.  He^  is  jackal  to  the  bloodless 
Resident.  I  really  thought  a  couple  of 
days  ago  that  he  would  have  to  be  sent 
home  on  sick  leave.  One  of  my  officers 
rode  him  off  the  ball  in  a  fierce  drive  for 
goal,  and  by  some  devilish  mistake  the 
post  hadn't  been  sawed  half  through,  so 
when  Barlow  crashed  into  it  it  stood 
up.  As  he  lay  perfectly  still  after  his 
cropper  it  looked  as  though  Resident 
Hodson  had  lost  his  jackal.  But  Barlow 
is  one  of  those  whip-cord  Englishmen 
that  die  of  old  age;  he  was  in  the  saddle 
again  in  two  days.  "Well,  au  revoir  and 
salaam." 

When  the  clattering  scurry  of  Nana 
Sahib's  Arab  had  died  out  Baptiste 
turned  to  the  Dewan,  saying:  "Well?" 

"I  will  write  the  letter  to  Raja  Karow- 
lee, but  you  must  sign  it,  Sirdar;  also 
furnish  a  fast  riding  camel  and  a  trusty 
officer,"  the  Dewan  answered  simply. 

"But  Nana  Sahib  was  nebulous — 
we  may  be  made  the  goat  of  sacrifice." 
"It  is  a  wisdom.  Sirdar  but,  also,  it  is 
from  the  Prince  an  order;  and  my  office 
is  always  one  of  blame  when  there  are 
excuses  to  make — it  is- always  that  way. 
When  a  head  is  required  the  Dewan's  is 
always  offered." 

CHAPTER  III 


IN  ANSWER  to  the  Dewan's  request  Raja  Karowlee 
sent  a  force  of  two  hundred  Bagrees  to  Jean  Bap- 
tiste's camp.  Evidently  the  old  Raja  had  run  the  official 
comb  through  his  territories,  for  the  dacoit  force  was  com- 
posed of  a  hundred  m.en  from  Karowlee,  under  Ajeet 
Singh,  and  a  hundred  from  Alwar,  led  by  Sookdee. 

The  two  leaders  were  commanded  to  obey  Sirdar 
Baptiste  implicitly;  and  Baptiste  passed  an  order  that 
they  were  to  receive  a  thousand  rupees  a  day  for  their 
maintenance. 

In  addition  there  was  a  fourth  officer,  Hunsa,  who 
was  a  jamadar,  a  lieutenant,  to  Ajeet  Singh.  And  if  then 
and  there  the  ugly  head  had  been  cut  from  his  body,  the 
things  that  happened  would  not  have  happened. 

From  the  advent  of  the  Bagrees,  even  on  their  way 
from  Karowlee,  Hunsa  had  been  plotting  evi'.  He  was  a 
man  who  would  have  shrivelled  up,  become  atrophied,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  decency — he  would  have  died. 

Hunsa  caused  Sookdee  to  believe  that  he  should  have 
been  the  leader  and  not  Ajeet  Singh. 

A  document  was  written  out  by  Dewan  Sewlal  prom- 
ising that  in  the  event  of  the  dacoits  carrying  out  the  mis- 
sion they  had  come  upon  the  estate  would  be  restored  to 
Raja  Karowlee,  and  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  assign 
to  the  three  dacoit  leaders  villages  within  that  territory 
in  rent-free  tenure.  The  Dewan,  with  wide  precaution, 
took  care  that  the  document  was  so  worded  that  General 
Baptiste  was  the  official  promiser,  putting  in  a  clause 
that  he,  Sewlal,  the  Minister,  would  see  that  the  General 
carried  out  these  promises  on  behalf  of  Sindhia. 

Baptiste  set  his  'ips  in  a  sardonic  smile  when  he  read 
and  signed  the  paper.  However  he  cared  very  little;  no 
concern  of  his  whether  Karowlee  attained  to  his  lands  or 
not — it  would  be  a  rnatter  of  the  King  disposes.  Even 
that  the  Dewan  stood  in  Baptiste's  shadow  in  the  affair 
was  another  something  that  only  caused  the  Frenchman 
to  remark  sardonically: 

"Dewani,  the  English  sahibs  have  a  delectable  game 
of  cards  nam.ed  poker  in  which  there  is  an  observance 
called  passing  the  buck;  when  a  player  wishes  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  a  bet  he  passes  the  buck  to  the  next 
man.  Dewani,  you  have  the  subtlety  of  a  good  poker 
player  and  have  passed  the  buck  to  me." 

The   Brahmin   looked  hurt.     "Sirdar,"  he   said,  "you 


are  the  eeTRThKnfeT-  tJ  -Hi'atters  of  wa',  which  this  is.  You 
stand  here  in  the  «?Cy  of  tents  as  Sindhia,  I  am  but  the 
nan  of  accounts';  it  is  well  as  it  is.  And  now  that  we 
.jave  signed  tVe  promise  the  dacoits  will  also  sign,  then  I 
I  will  make  tliem  take  the  oath  according  to  their  patron 
goddess,  Bliowanee.  They  are  just  without — I  will  have 
them  in." 

When  the  three  jamadars  had  been  summoned  to  the 
Dewan's  presence,  he  said:  "Here  is  the  paper  of  promise 
as  to  the  reward  from  Sindhia  for  the  service  you  are  to 
render.  You  will  a'so  sign  here,  making  your  seal  or 
thumb  print;  then  it  will  be  required  that  you  take  the 
oath  of  service  according  to  your  own  method  and  your 
gods." 

Ajeet  consulted  a  little  apart  with  Sookdee  and  then 
coming  forward  said:  'We  Bagrees  are  an  ancient  people 
descended  from  the  Rajputs,  and  we  keep  our  word  to 
ou-  friends;  therefore  we  will  take  the  oath  after  the  man- 
ner of  Bhowanee,  beneath  the  pipal  tree.  If  Your  Honor 
will  give  us  but  an  hour  we  will  take  the  oath." 

A  MILE  down  the  red  road  from  the  bungalow,  look- 
■'— *■  ing  like  a  huge  beehive  with  its  heavy  enveloping 
roof  of  thatch,  that  was  Jean  Bapfste's  head-quarters, 
was  a  particularly  sacred  pipal  of  huge  growth.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  octopus-like  tree,  and  most  sac  ed,  for 
perched  in  the  embrace  of  its  giant  arms  was  a  shrine 
that  had  been  lifted  from  its  base  in  the  centuries  of  the 
tree's  growth. 

And  now,  an  hour  later,  the  pipal  was  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  Mahratta  sepoys,  for  word  had  gone  forth, 
—the  mysterious  rumor  of  India  that  is  like  a  weird 
static  whispering  to  the  four  corners  of  the  land — a 
message  had  flashed  through  the  tented  city  that  the 
men  from  Karowlee  were  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Sindhia. 

The  fat  Dewan  had  come  down  in  a  palki  swung  from 
the  shoulders  of  stout  bearers,  while  Jean  Baptiste  had 
ridden  a  silver-grey  Arab. 

And  then  just  as  a  bleating,  mottled  white-and-black 
goat  was  led  by  a  thong  to  the  pipal,  Nana  Sahib  came 
swirling  down  the  road  in  a  brake  drawn  by  a  spanking 
t)air    of    bays    with  black  points. 
Beside    him    sat    the    Resident's 
'laughter,     Elizabeth      Hodson, 
and  in  the  seat  behind  was  Cap- 
tain Barlow. 

At  the  pipal  Nana  Sahib  reined 
in  the  bays  sharply,  saying, 
"Hello,  General,  wanted  to  see 
you  for  a  minute— called  at  the 
bungalow,  and  your  servant  said 
you  had  gone  down  this  way. 
What's  up?"  he  questioned  after 
greetings  had  passed  between 
Baptiste,  Barlow  and  Elzabeth 
Hodson. 

"Just  some  new  recruits,  scouts, 
taking  the  oath  of  service,"  and 
Baptiste  closed  an  eye  in  a  cau- 
tion-giving wink. 

A  slight  sneer  curled  the  thin 
;ips  of  Nana  Sahib;  he  understood 
I)(>rfect!y  what  Baptiste  meant  by 
the  wink— that,  the  Englishman 
l>eing  there,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
say  little  about  the  Bagrees.  But 
the  Prince  had  no  very  high 
op'nion  of  Captain  Barlow  s  per- 
ceptions, of  his  finer  acuteness  of 
mind;  the  thing  would  have  to  be 
•  ery  plainly  exposed  for  the  Cap- 
'  uin  to  discover  it.  He  was  a  good 
soldie  ,  Captain  Barlow—that 
happy  mixture  of  brain  and  brawn 
and  courage  that  had  coloured  so 
much  of  the  world's  map  red, 
Tiritish;  he  was, the  terrier  class — 
ill  pluck,  with  perhaps  the  pluck 
in  excelsis — the  brain-power  not 
preponderant. 

"Who  is  the  handsome  native — 
he  looks  like  a  Rajput?"Eliza- 
beth  asked,  indicating  the  man 
who  was  evidently  the  leader 
among  the  others. 

"That  is  Ajeet  Singh,  chief  of 
these  men,"  Baptiste  answered. 

"He  is  a  handsome  animal," 
Nana  Sahib  declared. 

"He  is  like  an  Arab  Apollo," 
i:iizabpth  commented;  and  her 
lone  suggested  that  it  was  a  whip- 
cut  at  the  Prince's  half-sneer. 


He  had  a  message  for  the  chief 
from  the  god  Bhyroo  who  gal- 
loped at  night  on  a  black  horse. 
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The  girl's  description  of  Ajeet  was  fitting.  The  Chiefs 
face  was  almost  perfect;  the  golden-bronze  t'nt  of  tbe 
skin  set  forth  in  the  enveloping  background  of  a  turban 
of  blue  shot  with  go'd-thread  draped  down  to  cover  a 
silky  black  beard  that,  parted  at  the  chin,  swept  upward 
to  loop  over  the  ears.  The  nose  was  straight  and  thin; 
there  was  a  predatory  cast  to  it,  perhaps  suggested  by 
the  bold,  black,  almost  fierce  eyes.  He  was  clothed  with 
the  full,  rich  swaggering  adornment  of  a  Rajput;  the 
splendid  deep  torso  enclosed  in  a  shirt-of-mail,  its  steel 
mesh  so  fine  that  it  rippled  Hke  silver  cloth;  a  red  velvet 
vestment  neghgently  open,  showed  in  the  folds  of  a 
silk  sash  a  jewel-hilted  knife;  a  tulwar  hung  from  his  left 
shoulder.  As  he  moved  here  and  there,  there  was  a  sinu- 
ous grace,  panther-like,  as  if  he  strode  on  soft  pads.  At 
rest  his  tall  figure  had  the  set-up  of  a  soldier. 

As  the  three  in  the  brake  studied  the  handsome  Ajeet 
a  girl  stepped  forward  and  stood  contemplating  them. 

"By  Jove!"  the  exclamation  had  been  Captain  Bar- 
low's; and  Elizabeth,  with  the  devilish  premonition  of  an 
acute  woman,  knew  that  it  was  a  m.asculine's  involuntary 
tribute  to  feminine  attractivity. 

She  had  turned  to  look  at  the  Captain. 

Nana  Sahib,  little  less  vibrant  than  a  woman  in  his 
sensifve  organization,  showed  his  even,  white  teeth: 
"Don't  blame  you,  old  chap,"  he  said;  "she's  all  that.  I 
fancy  that's  the  girl  they  call  Gulab  Begum.  Am  I  richt, 
Sirdar?" 

"Yes,  Prince,"  Jean  Baptiste  answered.  "The  girl  is 
a  relative  of  the  handsome  Ajeet." 

"She's  simply  stunning!"  Captain  Barlow  said  as  it 
were,  meditatively. 

But  Nana  Sahib,  knowing  perfectly  well  what  this 
observation  would  do  to  the  austere,  exact,  dominating 
daughter  of  a  precise  man,  the  Resident,  muttered  to 
himself:  "Colossal  ass!  an  impressionable  cuss  should 
have  a  purdah  hung  over  his  soul — or  be  gagged." 

"One  of  their  naiitch  girls,  I  suppose."  Elizabeth  thus 
eased  some  of  the  irritation  over  Barlow's  admiration 
in  a  well-bred  sneer. 

"Yes,"  Baptiste  declared;  "it  is  said  she  dances  won- 
derfully." 
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"You  name  her  the  Gulab  Begum,  General,— that  is 
a  Moslem  tit'e  and,  from  the  turbans  and  caste-marks 
on  the  men,  they  seem  to  be  Hindus;  I  suppose  Gulab 
Begum  is  her  stage  name,  is  it?" 

Elizabeth  was  exhibiting  unusual  interest  in  a  native 
—that  is  for  Elizabeth,  and  Nana  Sahib  chuckled  softly 
as  he  answered:  "Names  mean  little  in  India;  I  know 
high-caste  Brahmins  who  have  given  their  children  low- 
caste  names  to  make  them  less  an  object  of  temptation 
to  the  gods  of  destruction.  Also,  The  Gulab  may  have 
been  stolen  from  the  harem  of  some  Nawab  by  this 
bandit." 

'TpHE  Gulab  suggested  more  a  Rajput  princess  than 
-«■  a  dancing  girl.  No  ring  pierced  the  thin  nostri's  of 
her  Grecian  nose;  neither  from  her  ears  hung  circles  of 
gold  or  brass  or  silver;  and  the  slim  ankles  that  peeped 
from  a  rich  skirt  were  guiltless  of  anklets.  On  the  wrist 
of  one  arm  was  a  curious  gold  bangle  that  must  have 
held  a  large  ruby,  for  at  times  the  sun  flicked  from  the 
moving  wrist  splashes  of  red  wine.  Indeed  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  girl  was  simplicity  and  beauty. 

"No  wonder  they  call  her  the  Rose  Queen,"  Barlow 
was  communing  with  himself.  For  the  oval  face  with 
its  olive  skin,  as  fair  as  a  Kashmiri  girl's,  was  certainly 
beautiful.  The  black  hair  was  smoothed  back  from  a 
wide  low  forehead,  after  the  habit  of  the  Mahratti  women, 
the  prim,  simplicity  of  this  seeming  to  add  to  the  girlish 
effect.  A  small  white-and-gold  turban,  even  with  its 
jauntiness,  seemed  just  the  very  thing  to  check  the 
austere  simplicity.  The  girl's  eyes,  like  Ajeet's,  were  the 
eyes  of  some  one  unafraid,  of  one  born  to  a  caste  that  felt 
equality.  When  they  turned  to  those  who  sat  in  the 
brake  they  were  calmly  meditative;  they  were  the  eyes  of 
a  child,  modest,  but  with  the  unabashed  confidence  of 
youth. 

Elizabeth,  perhaps  unreasonably,  for  the  three  of 
them  sat  so  close  together  in  the  brake,  fancied  that  the 
Gulab's  gaze  constantly  picked  out  the  handsome  Cap- 
tain Barlow. 

An  imp  touched  Nana  Sahib,  and  he  said:  "I'd  swear 
there  was  Rajput  blood  in  that  girl.  If  I  knew  of  some 
princess  having  been  stolen  I'd 
say  she  stood  yonder.  The  eyes 
are  simply  ripping;  baby  eyes 
that,  when  roused,  assist  in  driv- 
ing a  knife  under  a  man's  fifth 
rib.  I've  seen  a  sambhiir  doe  with 
just  such  eyes  cut  into  ribbons  a 
Rampore  hound  with  her  sharp 
hoofs." 

"Well,  Prince,"  Elzabeth  said, 
"I  suppose  you  know  the  women 
of  this  land  better  than  either 
Captain  Barlow  or  myself,  and 
you're  probab'y  right,  for  I  see  in 
a  belt  at  her  waist  the  jewelled 
hilt  of  a  dagger." 

Nana  Sahib  laughed:  "My 
dear  Miss  Hodson,  I  never  play 
with  edged  tools;  and  Captain — " 

But  Nana  Sahib's  raillery  was 
cut  short  by  a  small  turmoil  as 
the  bleating  goat  of  sacrifice  was 
dragged  forward  to  a  stone  daub- 
ed wth  vermilion  upon  which 
rested  a  small  black  alabaster 
image  of  Kali;  while  a  gnrii,  with 
sharpened  knife,  hung  near  like  a 
falcon  over  a  quivering  bird. 
Three  times  the  goat's  head  was 
thrust  downward  in  obeisance  to 
the  black  goddess;  there  was  a 
flash  of  steel  in  the  sunlight,  and 
hot  blood  gushed  forth,  to  dye 
with  its  crimson  flood  the  base  of 
the  idol. 

A  Bagree  darted  forward  and 
with  a  stroke  of  his  tulwar  clipped 
the  neck  from  a  pitcher  and  held 
it  beneath  the  gurgling  flood  till 
it  was  filled. 

From  whe^e  Elizabeth  sat  she 
looked    across    the    shoulder    of 
Nana  Sahib  as  they  watched  the 
sacrifice;  she  saw  him  quiver  and 
lean  forward,  his  shoulders  tip  as 
though  he  would  spring  from  the 
brake.     His  face  had  drawn  into 
hard  lines,  his  lips  were  set  tight 
in   intensity  across  the   teeth  so 
that  they  showed     between  in  a 
thin    line   of   white.      The   blood 
seemed  to  have  fascinated   him; 
he  was  oblivious  of  her  presence. 
She  heard  him  murmur,  "Parvati, 
Parvati!    There  is  blood,  blood — 
wait,  thou,  Parvati." 
The  bay  Arabs— perhaps  their 
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sensitive  nostrils  drank  in  the  smell  of  fresh  blood- 
sprang  into  their  collars  as  if  they  would  bolt  in  fright. 
The  two  syces,  squatting  on  their  heels  at  the  horses' 
heads,  had  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  now  were  caressing 
the  necks  of  the  Arabs  as  they  held  them  each  with  a 
hand  by  the  bit. 

There  was  a  curious  look  in  the  Prince's  eyes  as  he 
turned  them  on  Elizabeth;  a  mingling  of  questioning  and 
defiance  was  in  them. 

Now  the  holder  of  the  pitcher  stood  up  and  the  guru 
drew  upon  it  four  red  lines  and  dropped  through  its 
shattered  mouth  a  woman's  bracelet  of  gold  lacquer 
beads.  Then  the  pitcher  was  placed  upon  the  Kali  shrine; 
raw  sugar  was  inclosed  in  a  cloth  and  tied  to  a  branch  of 
the  pipal. 

The  voice  of  the  Bagree  Chief,  somewhat  coarse  in  its 
fulness,  its  independence,  now  was  heard  saying:  "Sir- 
dar Sahib,  and  Dewan  Sahib,  we  men  of  the  nine  castes 
of  the  Bagrees  now  make  the  sacred  oath.  Come  close 
that  ye  may  observe." 

•Jean  Baptiste  edged  his  horse  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  the  Dewan,  heaving  from  the  palki,  stood  upright. 

Ajeet  dipped  a  tapering  finger  in  the  pitcher  of  blood, 
touched  the  swaying  bag  of  sugar,  and  laying  the  hand 
against  his  forehead  said,  in  a  loud  voice: 

"If  I,  Ajeet  Singh,  break  faith  with  Maharaja  Sindhia, 
may  Bhowanee   punish  me!" 

Sookdee  and  Hunsa  each  in  turn  took  the  same  solemn 
oath  of  allegiance. 

As  Hunsa  turned  from  the  ordeal  and  passed  the  Gulab 
Begum  to  where  the  Bagrees  stood  in  line,  Nana  Sahib 
said,  "Do  you  know.  General,  what  that  baboon-faced 
jamadar  made  oath  to?" 

"The  last  one,  my  Prince?" 

"Yes,  he  of  the  splendid  ugliness.  He  testified,  'If  I 
fail  to  thrust  a  knife  between  the  shoulder-blades  of 
Ajeet  Singh  may  Bowhanee  cast  me  as  a  sacrifice.'  " 

"He  is  jamadar  to  the  other.  Prince — but  why?" 

"He  looked  upon  the  Rose  Lady  as  he  passed,  and  as 
the  blooded  finger  lay  upon  his  forehead  he  looked  upon 
Ajeet,  and  in  his  pig  eyes  was  unholiness." 

The  cold  grey  eyes  of  the  Frenchman  rested  for  a  second 
upon  the  burning  black  eyes  of  the  speaker,  and  again  he 
shivered.  He  knew  that  the  careless  words  meant  that 
Hunsa  was  an  instrument,  if  needs  be.  But  the  Prince's 
teeth  were  gleaming  in  a  smile.  And  he  was  saying:  "If 
the  play  is  over  Sirdar,  turn  your  mount  over  to  the  syce 
and  pop  up  here  beside  Captain  Barlow — I'll  toole  you 
home.    The  Captain  might  like  a  peg." 

The  bay  Arabs  swirled  the  brake  along  the  smooth 
roadway  that  lay  like  a  wide  band  of  coral  between  giant 
green  walls  of  gold-mohr  and  tamarind;  and  sometimes 
a  pipal,  its  white  bole  and  branches  gleaming  like  the 
bones  of  a  skeletcn  through  leaves  of  the  deepest  emerald, 
and  its  roots  daubed  with  the  red  paint  of  devotion  to  the 
tree  god.  Here  and  there  a  neem,  its  delicate  branches 
dusted  with  tiny  white  star  blossoms,  cast  a  sensuous 
elusive  perfume  to  the  vagrant  breeze.  Once  a  gigantic 
jamon  stretched  its  gnarled  arms  across  the  roadway  as  if 
a  devilfish  held  poised  his  tentacles  to  snatch  from  the 
brake  its  occupants. 

■YXTHEN  they  had  swung  in  to  the  Sirdar's  bungalow 
'  »  and  clambered  down  from  the  brake,  Elizabeth 
said:  "If  you  don't  mind,  General  Baptiste,  I'll  just  drift 
around  amongst  these  beautiful  roses  while  you  men  have 
your  pegs.  No,  I  don't  care  for  tea,"  she  said,  in  answer 
to  his  suggestion.  There  was  a  mirthless  smile  on  her 
lips  as  she  added:  "I'm  like  Captain  Barlow,  I  like  the 
rose." 

The  three  men  sat  on  the  verandah  while  a  servant 
brought  brandy-and-soda,  and  Nana  Sahib,  with  a  rest- 
less perversity  akin  to  the  torturing  proclivity  of  a  Hindu, 
was  quizzing  the  Frenchman  about  his  recruits. 

"You'll  find  them  no  good,"  he  assured  Baptiste — 
"rebellious  cusses,  worthless  thieves.  My  Moslem 
friend,  the  King  of  Oudh,  tried  them  out.  He  got  up  a 
regiment  of  them— Budhuks,  Bagrees— all  sorts;  it  was 
named  the  Wolf  Regiment— that  was  the  only  clever 
thing  about  it,  the  name.  They  stripped  the  uniforms 
from  the  backs  of  the  officers  sent  to  drill  them  and  kick- 
ed them  out  of  camp;  said  the  officers  put  on  swank; 
wouldn't  clean  their  own  horses  and  weapons,  same  as 
the  other  men." 

Then  he  switched  the  torture — made  it  more  acute; 
wanted  to  know  what  Sirdar  Baptiste  had  got  them  for. 

The  Frenchman  fumed  inwardly.  Nana  Sahib  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  murderous  scheme,  and  here, 
like  holding  a  match  over  a  keg  of  powder,  he  must  talk 
about  it  in  front  of  the  Englishman. 

When  the  brandy  was  brought  Nana  Sahib  put  a  hand 
over  the  top  of  his  glass. 

"Not  drinking.  Prince?"  Barlow  asked. 

"No,"  Nana  Sahib  answered,  "a  Brahmin  must  diet; 
holiness  is  fostered  by  a  shrivelled  skin." 

"But  pardon  me,  Prince,"  Barlow  said  hesitatingly, 
"didn't  going  across  the  black-water  to  England  break 
your  caste  anyway — so  why  cut  out  the  peg?" 

"Yes,  Captain  Sahib," — the  Prince's  voice  rasped  with 
a  peculiar  harsh  gravity  as  though  it  were  drawn  over  the 


jagged  edge  of  intense  feeling, — "my  caste  vas  broken, 
and  to  get  it  back  I  drank  the  dregs;  &  cup  of  liquid  from 
the  cow,  and  not  milk  either!" 

Baptiste  coughed  uneasily,  for  he  saw  in  the  eyes  of 
Nana  Sahib  smouldering  pa,ssion. 

And  Barlow's  face  was  suffused  with  a  sudden  flush 
of  embarrassment. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  the  sight  of  the  blood  sacrifice 
that  had  started  Nana  Sahib  on  a  line  of  bitter  thought; 
had  stirred  the  smothering  hate  that  was  in  his  soul 
until  frothing  bubbles  of  it  mounted  to  his  lips. 

"I  was  born  in  the  shadow  of  Parvati,"  Nana  Sahib 
said,  "and  when  I  came  back  from  England  I  found  that 
still  I  was  a  Brahmin;  that  the  songs  of  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Puranas  were  more  to  me 
than  what  I  had  been  taught  at  Oxford.  So  I  took  back 
the  caste,  and  under  my  shirt  is  the  junwa  (sacred 
thread)." 

A  quick  smile  lighted  his  face,  and  he  laid  a  hand  on 
Barlow's  arm,  saying  in  a  new  voice,  a  voice  that  was  as 
if  some  one  spoke  through  his  lips  in  ventriloquism:  "And 
all  this,  Captain,  is  a  good  thing  for  my  friends  the 
English.  The  Brahm'ns,  as  you  know,  sway  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  and  if  I  am  of  them  they  will  listen  to  me.  The 
English  boast— and  they  have  reason  to — that  they  have 
made  a  friend  of  Nana  Sahib.  Here,  Baptiste,  pour  me  a 
g'ass  of  plain  soda,  and  we'll  drink  a  toast  to  Nana 
Sahib  and  the  English." 

"By  Jove!  splendid!"  and  Captain  Barlow  held  out  a 
hand. 

But  Baptiste,  saying  that  he  would  find  Miss  Hodson, 
went  out  into  the  sunshine  cursing. 

"Now  we  will  go  back,"  Nana  Sahib  was  saying  as  the 
French  General  brought  Elizabeth  from  among  the  ole- 
anders and  crotons. 

CHAPTER  IV 

'TpHE  day  after  the  Bagrees  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
-■■  giance  to  Sindhia  the  jamadars  were  summoned  to  the 
Dewan's  office  to  receive  their  instructions  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  mission.  - 

In  writing  the  Raja  of  Karowlee  for  the  dacoits,  Dewan 
Sewlal  had  not  stated  that  the  mission  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  hom.e  in  a  bag  the  head  of  the  Pindar 
Chief.  As  the  wily  Hindu  had  said  to  Sirdar  Baptiste: 
"We  will  get  them  here  before  speaking  of  this  dangerous 
errand.  Once  here,  and  Karowlee's  hopes  raised  over 
getting  territory,  if  they  then  go  back  without  accom- 
plishing the  task,  that  rapacious  old  man  will  cast  them 
into  prison." 

So  when  the  Bagree  leaders,  closeted  with  Baptiste 
and  the  Dewan  in  a  room  of  the  latter's  bungalow,  learn- 
ed what  was  expected  of  them  they,  to  put  it  mildly,  re- 
ceived a  shock.  They  had  thought  that  it  was  to  be  a 
dacoity  of  treasure,  perhaps  of  British  treasure,  and  in 
their  proficient  hands  such  an  affair  did  not  run  into 
much  danger  generally. 

The  jamadars  drew  to  one  side  and  discussed  the 
matter;  than  Ajeet  said:  "Dewan  Sahib,  what  is  asked 
of  us  should  have  been  in  the  written  message  to  our 
Raja.  We  be  dacoits,  that  is  true,  it  is  our  profession, 
but  the  mission  that  is  spoken  of  is  not  thus.  Hunsa 
has  ridden  with  Amir  Khan  upon  a  foray  into  Hydera- 
bad, and  he  knows  that  the  Chief  is  always  well  guarded, 
and  that  to  try  for  his  head  in  the  midst  of  his  troops 
would  be  like  the  folly  of  children." 

The  Dewan's  fat  neck  swelled  with  indignation;  his 
big  ox-like  eyes  bulged  from  their  holding  in  anger: 

"Phut-t-t!"  he  spat  in  derision.  "Bagrees!"  he 
sneered;  "descendants  of  Rajputs — bah!  Have  you 
brought  women  with  you  that  will  lead  this  force?  And 
danger!"  he  snarled — he  turned  on  Sookdee:  "You  are 
Sookdee,  son  of  Bhart,  so  it  was  signed." 

"Yes,  Dewan,  it  is  true." 

"YoM  are  the  son  of  your  mother,  not  Bhart,"  the 
Dewan  raved;  "he  was  a  brave  man,  but  you  speak  of 
danger — bah!" 

The  Dewan's  teeth,  stained  red  at  the  edges  from  the 
chewing  of  pan,  showed  in  a  sneering  grin  like  a  hyena's 
as  he  added:  "Bah!  Ye  are  but  thieves  who  steal  from 
those  who  are  helpless." 

Ajeet  spoke:  "Dewan  Sahib,  we  be  men  as  brave  as 
Bhart — we  are  of  the  same  caste,  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  such  an  one  as  he  took  the  head  of  and  a  Pindari 
Chief.  The  Pindaris  are  the  wild  dogs  of  Hind,  they  are 
wolves,  and  is  it  easy  to  trap  a  wolf?" 

But  the  Dewan  had  worked  himself  into  a  frenzy  at 
their  questioning  of  the  possibilities;  he  waved  his  fat 
hands  in  a  gesture  of  dismissal  crying:  "Go,  go!" 

As  the  jamadars  stood  hesitatingly,^  Sewlal  swung  to 
the  Frenchman:  "Sirdar  Sahib,  make  the  order  that  I 
cease  payment  of  the  thousand  rupees  a  day  to  these 
rebels,  cowards.  Go!"  and  he  looked  at  Ajeet;  "talk  it 
over  amongst  yourselves,  and  send  to  me  one  of  your 
wives  that  will  lead  a  company — lend  your  women  your 
tulwars." 

Ajeet's  black  eyes  flashed  anger,  and  his  brows  were 
drawn  into  a  knot  just  above  his  thin,  hawk-like  nose; 


suppressed   passion  at  the   Dewan's  deadly  insult  was 
in  the  even,  snarling  tone  of  his  voice: 

"Dewan  Sahib,  harsh  words  are  profitless — "  his  eyes, 
glittering,  were  fixed  on  the  bulbous  orbs  of  the  man  of 
the  quill — "and  the  talk  of  women  in  the  affairs  of  men  is 
not  in  keeping  with  caste.  If  you  pass  the  order  that  we 
are  not  to  have  rations  now  that  we  are  far  from  home, 
what  are  we  to  do?    Think  you  that  Raja  Karowlee — " 

"Do!  do!  if  you  serve  not  Sindhia  what  care  I  what  you 
do.  Go  back  to  your  honourable  trade  of  thieving.  And 
as  to  Raja  Karowlee,  a  man  who  keeps  a  colony  of  cow- 
ards— what  care  I  for  him?    Go,  go!" 

The  jamadars  with  glowering  eyes  turned  from  the 
Dewan;  even  the  harsh  salaam  they  uttered  in  going 
sounded  like  a  curse. 

And  when  they  had  gone,  Baptiste  was  startled  by 
a  gurgling  laugh  bubbling  up  from  the  Dewan's  fat  throat. 

"Sirdar,"  he  chuckled,  "I've  given  that  posing  Rajput 
a  poem  to  commit  to  memory.  Ha-ha!  They  have  two 
strong  reasons  now  for  going — their  shame  and  lean 
stomachs." 

'They  won't  go,"  Baptiste  declared.  "When  a  man 
is  afraid  of  anything  he  can  find  a  thousand  reasons  for 
not  making  the  endeavor.  If  Sindhia  will  give  me  the 
troops  I  willmake  an  end  of  Amir  Khan." 

"And  make  enemies  of  the  Pindaris:  that  we  do  not 
want;  we  want  them  to  fight  with  us,  not  against  us. 
The  great  struggle  is  about  to  take  place;  Holkar  and 
Bhonsla  and  Sindhia,  perhaps  even  the  King  of  Oudh, 
leagued  together,  the  accursed  English  will  be  driven 
from  India.  But  even  now  they  are  trying  to  win  over 
Amir  Khan  and  his  hundred  thousand  horsemen  by 
promises  of  territory  and  gold.  With  the  Chief  out  of 
the  way  they  would  disband;  he  is  a  great  leader,  and 
they  flock  to  his  flag.  You  saw  the  Englishman,  Captain 
Bariow?" 

"Yes,  Dewani.    Good  soldier,  I  should  say." 

"Well,  Sirdar,  we  think  that  he  waits  here  to  under- 
take some  mission  to  Amir  Khan.  You  see,  no  office 
can  be  conducted  without  clerks,  and  sometimes  clerks 
talk." 

The  Frenchman  twisted  nervously  at  his  slim  grey 
moustache.  "I  comprehend,  Devi'ani,"  he  said  pres- 
ently; "it  is  expedient  that  Amir  Khan  be  eliminated." 

"It  would  be  a  merciful  thing,"  Sewlal  added — "it 
would  save  bloodshed." 

"Well,  Dewani,  I  must  depart  now.  It  will  be  in- 
tere.=;ting  to  see  what  your  Bagrees  do,  especially  when 
they  become  hungry." 

CHAPTER  V 

FOR  two  days  the  Bagrees  sat  nursing  their  wrath 
at  the  reproaches  of  Dewan  Sewlal. 

And  the  Dewan,  in  spite  of  his  bold  denunciation  of 
the  dacoits,  was  uneasy.  If  they  went  back  to  Karow- 
lee with  a  story  of  ill  treatment,  of  broken  promises, 
that  hot-headed  old  Rajput  would  turn  against  Sindhia. 
And  the  present  policy  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy 
was  to  secure  allies  in  the  revolt  against  the  British  which 
was  being  secretly  planned.  The  Dewan  was  also  afraid 
of  Nana  Sahib.  He  saw  in  that  young  man  a  coming 
force.  The  Peshwa  was  actually  the  ruler  of  Mahratta- 
land;  he  had  a  commanding  influence  because  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Brahmins — the  Brahmins  were  the  real 
power — and  his  adopted  son,  his  inborn  subtle  nature  de- 
veloped by  his  residence  in  England,  now  had  great  in- 
fluence over  him.  The  Dewan  knew  that;  and  if  he  failed 
to  carry  out  this  mission  of  removing  the  dangerous  one 
from  Nana  Sahib's  path  it  might  cost  him  his  place  as 
Minister. 

In  his  perplexity  the  Dewan  asked  Baptiste  to  for- 
mulate some  excuse  for  getting  Nana  Sahib  up  to  Chunda 
— some  matter  affecting  the  troops,  so  that  he  might 
casually  get  a  sustaining  suggestion  from  the  wily  Prince. 

It  so  happened  that  when  Nana  Sahib  swung  up  the 
gravelle^  drive  to  the  Sirdar's  bungalow  on  a  golden 
chestnut  Arab,  Sewlal  was  there.  But  when,  presently, 
Baptiste's  durwan  came  in  to  say  that  Jamadar  Hunsa 
of  the  new  troops  was  sending  his  salaams  to  the  Dewan, 
the  latter  gasped.  He  would  have  told  the  Bagree  to 
wait,  but  Nana  Sahib,  catching  the  name  Hunsa,  com- 
manded: 

"By  all  means,  my  dear  Baptiste,  have  that  living 
embodiment  of  murder  in.  His  face  is  a  delight.  You 
know" — and  he  smiled  at  the  General — "that  that  fright- 
fulness  of  expression  is  the  very  reason  why  the  genial 
Kali  has  such  a  hold  upon  our  people.  You've  seen  her, 
Baptiste;  four  arms,  one  holding  a  platter  to  catch  the 
blood  that  drips  from  a  head  she  suspends  above  it  by 
another  arm;  the  third  hand  clasps  a  sword,  and  the 
fourth  has  the  palm  spread  out  as  much  as  to  say,  'That 
is  what  will  happen  to  you.'  " 

The  Frenchman  shivered.  He  was  snapping  a  finger 
and  thumb  in  mental  torture. 

But  Nana  Sahib  chuckled:  "Her  tongue  protrudes, 
thirsting  for  more  blood — " 

But  the    Sirdar    protested:   "Prince — pardon,  but — " 

"My  dear  Baptiste,  when  the  Hunsa  comes  in  observe 
if  these  things  are  not  all  stamped  by  Brahm  on  his 
frontispiece;  he  fascinates  me." 
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Jj^-The  Dewan,  devout  Brahmin,  had  been  running  his 
lingers  along  a  string  of  lacquered  beads  that  hung  about 
his  neck,  muttering  a  prayer  against  this  that  was  like 
sacrilege. 

I  When  the  jamadar  was  shown  into  the  room  his  face 
took  on  a  look  of  uneasiness.  It  but  added  to  the  ferocity 
if  the  square  scowling  massive  head.  His  huge  shoulders, 
itooped  forward  as  he  salaamed,  suggested  the  half- 
;roueh  of  a  tiger — even  the  eyes,  the 
Qouth,  induced  thoughts  of  that  jungle 
iller. 

:  Nana  Sahib,  a  sneer  on  his  lips,  turned 
jto  the  Minister:  "Play  him,  Dewani,  as 
iK^ou  love  us.  There  is  some  rare  deviltry 
kfloat." 

\  "Why  have  you  come,  Jamadar?"  the 
iDewan  asked. 

I  Hunsa's  pig  eyes  shifted  from  Sewlal's 
|face  to  roam  over  the  other  two,  and 
;then  returned  a  question  in  them. 
'-^  "Tell  him,"  Nana  Sahib  suggested, 
'"that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  us." 
The  jamadar  was  troubled  by  the 
Inglish  exchange,  but  the  Dewan  ex- 
ilained:  "The  Prince  says  that  you  are 
speak  what  is  on  your  mind." 
"It  is  this.  Sahib  Bahadur,"  Hunsa 
began,  "there  is  a  way  that  the  head  of 
A.mir  Khan  might  be  obtained  as  a  gift 
or  Maharaja  Sindhia.  Then  Raja 
Karowlee  would  be  pleased,  for  he  would 
receive  his  commission  and  we  would 
be  given  a  reward." 
"What  is  the  way?"  Sewlal  queried. 
"The  Chief  of  the  Pindaris,  after  the 
habit  of  Moslems,  is  one  whose  heart 
joftens  toward  a  woman  who  is  beautiful 
and  is  pleasing  to  his  eye." 

"Ancient  history,"  Nana  Sahib  com- 
mented in  English,  "and  not  confined 
to  Mussulmans." 

"Speak  on,"  the  Dewan  commanded 
curtly. 

"When  I  rode  with  Amir  Khan,"  Hun- 
sa resumed,  "in  loot  there  fell  to  the 
Chief's  share  a  dancing  girl,  and  Amir 
Khan,  perhaps  out  of  respect  to  his  two 
wives,  would  visit  her  at  night  quietly 
in  the  tent  that  was  given  her  as  a  place 
of  re.siding." 

"Amir  Khan  seems  to  be  less  a  Pin- 
dari  and  more  a  human  than  I  thought 
him,"  Nana  Sahib  commented  drily. 

"The  world  is  a  very  small  place, 
Prince,"  Baptisite  added. 

"But  why  has  Hunsa  brought  this 
tale  to  men  of  affairs?"  Sewlal  queried. 

Hunsa  cast  a  furtive  look  over  his 
shoulder  toward  the  v.erandah,  and  his 
coarse  voice  dropped  a  full  octave.  "The 
Presence  has  observed  Bootea,  the  one 
called  Gulab  Begum,  who  is  with  Ajeet 
Singh?" 

Ah-ha!"  It  was  Nana  Sahib's  ex- 
clamation. 

"Yes,"  the  Dewan  answered  drily. 
"If  a  party  of  Bagrees  were  to  go  to 
the  Pindari  camp  disguised  as  players 
and  wrestlers,  and  the  Gulab  as  a  nautch- 
ni,  Amir  Khan  might  be  enticed  to  her 
tent,  for  she  causes  men  to  become  drunk 
when  she  dances.  Once  she  danced  for 
Raja  Karowlee,  and,  though  he  's  old 
and  fat  and  has  more  wives  than  other 
possessions,  he  became  covetous  of  the 
girl.  It  is  because  of  these  things,  that 
Ajeet  keeps  her  within  the  length  of  his  eye.  Thus  the 
Gulab  would  hold  Amir  Khan  in  her  hand,  and  some 
night  as  he  slept  in  her  tent  I  would  crawl  neath  th^ 
canvas  and  accomplish  that  which  is  desired." 

"By  Jove!"  Nana  Sahib  exclaimed,  "this  jungle  man 
has  got  the  right  idea.  But  if  Ajeet  goes  on  that  trip  he'll 
never  come  back— Hunsa  will  .see  to  that." 

Then  the  son  of  the  Peshwa  took  a  quick  turn  to  the 
door  and  gazed  out  as  if  he  had  his  Arab  in  mind  — some- 
thmg  wrong;  hut  a  sweet  bit  of  deviltry  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  him.  He  had  noticed  the  young  Englishman's 
mterest  in  Bootea;  had  known  that  the  girl's  eyes  had 
shown  admiration  for  the  handsome  sahib.  Ajvoman- 
by  Jove!  yes.  If  he  could  bring  the  two  of  them  together; 
have  the  Gulab  get  Barlow  sensually  interested,  she  might 
act  as  a  spy,  get  Barlow  to  talk.  No  instrument  like  a 
woman  for  that  purpose.  Nana  Sahib  turned  back  to 
where  the  Dewan  had  been  questioning  Hunsa. 

"That  description  of  the  Gulab  as  a  nautch  giri  tickles 
my  fancy,  Dewani,"  he  said.  "Between  ourselves  I  think 
the  Rej(ident's  jackal,  the  impressionable  .young  Captain, 
was  rather  taken  with  her.    I'm  giving  a  naiileh  this  week, 
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and  the  presence  of  Miss  Gulab  is  desired— commanded  " 

"But  Ajeet—" 

Nana  Sahib  smiled  sardonically.  "You  and  Hunsa  are 
plannmg  to  send  her  on  a  more  difficult  mission,  so  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  The  Ajeet 
should  esteem  it  an  honour." 

The  Dewan,  speaking  in  English,  "I  doubt  if  Ajeet 
would  consent  to  the  giri's  going  to  the  Pindari  camp  " 


Rising  from  ivhere  she  sat,  she  strode  imperiously 
forward  till  she  faced  the  jamadars. 

Nana  Sahib  swung  on  his  heel  to  face  Baptiste.  "Sir- 
dar, when  you  give  an  order  to  a  soldier  and  he  refuses  to 
obey,  what  do  you  do?" 

"Pouf,  mon  Prince,"  and  Jean  Baptiste  snapped  a 
thumb  and  finger  expre.ssively. 

"See,  Dewani?"  Nana  Sahib  queried;  "I  like  Hunsa's 
idea;  and  you've  heard  what  the  Commandant  says." 


consent 


'TpHE  Dewan  turned  to  the  Bagree,  "Will  Ajeet 
••■  to  the  Gulab  acting  thus?" 

Hunsa's  answer  was  illuminating:  "The  Chief  will  agree 
to  it  if  he  can't  help  himself." 

There  was  a  lull,  each  one  turning  this  momentous 
thing  over  in  his  mind. 

It  was  the  jamadar  who  broke  the  silence;  somewhat 
at  a  tangent  he  said:  "As  to  a  dacoity.  Your  Honor  said 
that  we,  being  of  that  profession,  .should  undertake  one." 

The  Dewan  roared;  the  burden  of  his  expostulation 
was  the  word  liar. 

But  Nana  Sahib  laughed  tolerantly.  -"Don't  mind  me, 
Dewani;  fancy  all  the   petty  rajas  and  officials  stand  in 
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for  a  share  of  the  loot— I  don't  blame  you,  old  chap." 
Hunsa,  taking  the  accusation  of  being  a  liar  as  a  pure 
matter  of  course,  ignored  it,  and  now  was  drooling  along, 
wedded  to  the  one  big  idea  that  was  in  his  mind: 

"If  a  dacoity  were  made  perhaps  it  might  even  happen 
that  one  was  killed — " 

"Lovely!  the  'One'  will  be,  and  his  name  is  Ajeet." 
Nana  Sahib  cried  gleefully. 

But  Hunsa  plodded  steadily  on.  "In 
that  case,  Ajeet  as  Chief  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dewan;  then  it  could  be 
mentioned  to  him  that  the  Gulab  was 
desired  for  this  mission." 

"That  might  be,"  the  Dewan  said 
quietly.  "I  will  demand  that  Ajeet 
takes  the  Gulab  to  help  secure  Amir 
Khan,  and  if  he  refuses  I  will  give  them 
no  rations  so  that  he  will  go  on  the 
dacoity." 

"No,  Dewan  Sahib,"  Hunsa  objected; 
"say  nothing  of  the  Gulab,  because  Ajeet 
will  refuse,  and  then  he  will  not  go  on  a 
dacoity,  fearing  a  trap.  If  you  will  re-, 
fuse  the  rations  now,  I  will  say  that  you 
have  promised  that  we  will  not  be  taken 
up  if  we  make  a  dacoity;  then  Ajeet  will 
agree,  because  it  is  our  profession." 

"I  must  go,"  Nana  Sahib  declared; 
"this  Hunsa  seems  to  have  brains  as 
well  as  ferocity."  He  continued  in 
English:  "If  you  do  go  through  with 
this,  Dewan,  tell  Hunsa  if  anything 
happens  when  they  make  the  dacoity— 
and  if  I'm  any  reader  of  what  is  in  a 
man's  heart,  I  think  something  will 
happen  the  Ajeet— tell  Hunsa  to  bring 
the  Gulab  to  me.  I  like  his  idea,  and 
we  can't  afford  to  let  the  girl  get  away. 
Don't  forget  to  arrange  for  the  Gulab  at 
my  nautch." 

When  Nana  Sahib  had  gone  Baptiste 
diplomatically     withdrew,     saying     in    ^^-' 
English  to  the  Minister:  "Dewan  Sahiby't^ViiJ; 
possibly  this  simple  child  of  the  jun^^'^'^.. 
would  feel  embarrassment  in  openirtj 
his  heart  fully  before  a  sahib,  so  you  will 
excuse  me." 

This  elimination  of  individuals  gave 
the  Dewan  a  fine  opportunity;  promises  >  fif 
made  without  witnesses  were  sure  to  be  ~~ 
of  a  richer  texture;  also  surely  the  word 
of  a  Dewan  was  of  higher  value  than  the 
word  of  a.dacoit  if,  at  a  future  time,  their 
evidences  clashed. 

Then  Hunsa  was  entrusted  with  a 
private  matter  that  filled  his  ugly  soul 
with  delight.  He  assured  Sewlal  that 
Sookdee,  if  he  were  promised,  as  he  had 
been,  full  protection,  would  join  in  the 
enmeshing  of  Ajeet  Singh. 

Sewlal  pledged  his  word  to  the  jam- 
adar that  no  matter  if  an  outcry  were 
raised  over  a  dacoity,  they  would  be  pro- 
tected—the matter  would  be  hushed  up. 
Hunsa  knew  that  this  was  no  new 
thing;  he  had  been  engaged  in  many  a 
dacoity  where  men  of  authority  had  a 
share  of  the  loot,  and  had  effectually 
side-tracked  investigation.  In  fact 
dacoits  always  lived  in  the  protection  of 
some  petty  raja;  they  were  an  adjunct 
to  the  state,  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  Dewan  had  intimated  that  Hunsa 
and  his  men  were  to  wait  until  a  messen- 
ger brought  them  word  where  and  when 
to  make  the  dacoity.  Also  if  he  be- 
trayed them,  failed  to  keep  his  compact  with  them,  it 
would  cause  him  the  loss  of  his  ugly  head. 

The  jamadar  quite  believed  this;  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  Mahratta  troops. 

So  then  for  the  next  few  days  Hunsa  and  Sookdee  cau- 
tiously developed  a  spirit  of  desire  for  action  amongst 
the  dacoits,  and  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  Ajeet, 
who  was  opposed  to  engaging  in  a  punishable  crime  so 
far  from  their  refuge. 

The  Dewan  sent  for  Ajeet  and  explained  to  him,  as  if 
it  were  a  very  great  honour,  that  Nana  Sahib,  having 
heard  of  Bootea's  wonderful  grace,  had  asked  her  to 
appear  at  a  nautch  he  was  giving  to  the  Sahibs  and  Hindu 
princes  at  his  palace.  No  doubt  Bootea  would  receive  a 
handsome  present  for  this,  also  it  would  incline  the  heart 
of  the  Prince  to  the  Bagrees. 

Ajeet  was  suspicious,  but  to  refuse  permission  he  knew 
would  anger  the  Dewan;  and  he  was  in  the  Minister's 
hands.  His  position  was  none  too  .secure;  there  was 
treachery  in  his  own  camp.  He  asked  for  a  day  to  con- 
sult Bootea  over  the  matter;  in  reality  he  wanted  to  con- 
sider it  more  fully  before  giving  an  answer. 

Of  course  Hunsa  knew  about  it,  and  he  told  Sookdee; 
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and  when  the  matter  came  up  in  camp  they  professed  in- 
dignation at  Ajeet's  stupidity  in  not  appreciating  the 
honour;  dancers  were  only  too  glad  to  appear  before  such 
people  as  the  Prince  and  the  Resident  at  a  palace  dance, 
they  explained. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  Bootea's  mission  to  the  Pin- 
dari  Chief  had  not  been  conveyed  to  Ajeet  as  yet;  and 
Hunsa  felt  that  this  affair  of  the  nauteh  was  a  propitious 
thing— an  inserting  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge. 

Somewhat  grudgingly  Ajeet  consented,  for  Bootea, 
strangely  enough,  was  quite  eager  over  it.  As  Nana 
Sahib  had  fancied,  the  girl  had  taken  an  unexplainahle 
liking  for  Captain  Barlow.  Of  course  that,  the  call,  is 
rarely  explainable  on  reasonable  grounds — it  is  a  matter 
of  a  higher  dispensation;  just  two  pairs  of  eyes  settle  the 
whole  business;  one  look  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  Sahib  would  see  her  in  a  new  light—in  an  appeal- 
ing light.  In  her  thoughts  there  was  nothing  of  a  serious 
intent;  just  that  to  look  upon  him,  perhaps  to  see  in  his 
eyes  a  friendly  pleasure,  would  be  intoxication. 

So  Ajeet  took  her  to  the  palace  to  dance,  but,  of  course, 
he  had  to  cool  his  heels  without  the  durbar  chamber- 
smoke  the  hooka  and  chat  with  other  natives  while  the 
one  of  desire  was  within. 

THE  girl  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity—both in  dress  and  rranner,  and  in  her  art;  it 
was  as  if  a  lotus  flower  had  been  animated — given  life. 
Her  dancing  was  a  floaty  rhythm,  an  undulating  drifting 
to  the  soft  call  of  the  siiar;  and  her  voice,  when  she  sang 
the  ghazal,  the  love-song,  was  soft  and  sweet,  holding 
the  compelling  power  of  subdued  passion — it  thrilled 
Barlow  with  an  emotion  that,  when  she  had  finished, 
caused  him  to  take  himself  to  task.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
said,  "By  Jove!  fancy  I've  had  a  bit  too  much  of  that 
champagne — better  look  out." 

Nana  Sahib  and  the  Captain  were  sitting  side  by  side, 
and  the  Gulab,  when  she  had  finished  the  song,  had 
swept  her  sinuous  lithe  form  back  in  a  graceful  curtsey  in 
front  of  the  two,  and,  as  if  by  accident,  a  red  rose  had 
floated  to  the  feet  of  Captain  Barlow.  Surely  her  soft, 
dark,  langourous  eyes  had  said:  "For  thee." 

With  a  cynical  smile  Nana  Sahib  picked  up  the  rose 
and  presented  it  to  Barlow  saying:  "My  dear  Captain, 
you  receive  the  golden  apple — beauty  will  out." 

Barlow's  fingers  trembled  with  suppressed  emotion 
as  he  took  the  flower  and  carefully  slipped  it  into  a  but- 
tonhole. 

Elizabeth,  who  sat  next  him,  saw  this  by-play,  and 
her  voice  was  cold  as  she  commented:  "Homage  is  a 
delightful  thing,  but  it  spoils  children." 

Nana  Sahib  leaned  across  Barlow:  "My  dear  Miss 
Hodson,  these  dancers  always  play  to  the  gods — it  is 
their  trade.  But  there  is  safety  in  caste — in  varna,  which 
is  the  old  Brahmin  name  for  caste,  meaning  colour.  When 
the  Aryans  came  down  into  Hind  they  were  olive-skinned 
and  the  aborigines  here  were  quite  black,  so,  to  draw  the 
line,  they  created  caste  and  called  it  rarna,  meaning  that 
they  of  the  light  skin  were  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
aborigines — which  they  were.  A  white  skin  is  like  a 
shirt-of-mail,  it  protects  morally,  socially,  in  India." 

"Ultimately,  no  doubt,  Prince.  And,  of  course,  a 
dance-girl  is  one  of  the  fourth  caste,  practically  an 
outcast — an  'untouchable,'  "  Elizabeth  comrrented. 

Barlow  knew  this  as  a  devilish  arraignment  of  himself, 
for  he  had  felt  a  strong  attraction.  He  said  nothing;  but 
he  was  aware  of  a  feeling  of  repulsion  toward  Elizabeth; 
her  harshness,  on  so  slight  a  provocation,  suggested  vin- 
dictiveness — a  narrow  exaction. 

Nana  Sahib  was  filled  with  delight — his  evil  soul  revel- 
led in  this  discord.  Then  and  there,  if  he  could  have 
managed  it,  he  would  have  suggested  to  the  Captain 
that  he  would  arrange  for  the  Gulab  to  meet  him — might 
even  have  her  sent  to  his  bungalow.  But  he  had  the 
waiting  subtlety  of  a  tiger  that  crouches  by  a  pool  for 
hours  waiting  for  a  kill;  so,  somewhat  reluctantly,  he  let 
the  opportunity  pass.  While  he  considered  Barlow  to  be 
an  Englishman  possessed  of  rather  slow  perception,  he 
knew  that  the  Captain  had  a  quixotic  sense  of  honour,  and 
possibly  such  a  proposal  might  destroy  his  influence. 

And  Bootea  went  back  to  the  camp  with  Ajeet  suffused 
to  silence  by  the  strange  thing  that  had  happened,  the 
strange  infatuation — for  it  was  that — that  had  so  sudden- 
ly filled  her  heart  for  the  handsome  sahib  whose  soft, 
brave  eyes  had  looked  through  hers  into  her  very  soul. 

CHAPTER  VI 

NANA  SAHIB  had  assumed  a  gracious  manner  to- 
ward Ajeet  Sinf:h  when  Bootea  had  been  brought  to 
the  nauUh.  He  had  bestowed  a  handsome  gift  upon  the 
Chief,  ten  gold  mohrs;  and  for  Bootea  there  had  been 
the  gift  of  a  ruby,  also  ten  gold  mohrs. 

This  munificence, — for  Hunsa  and  Sookdee  declared 
it  to  be  a  rare  extravagance — was  not  so  much  as  reward 
for  Bootea's  naulch  as  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  astute 
Prince  to  prepare  for  the  greater  service  required. 

The  Dewan  also  was  very  gracious  to  Ajeet  over  his 
compliance;  but,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  an  order 
had  been  passed  by  Baptiste  that  if  the  Bagrees  would  not 
obey  the  command  to  go  after  Amir  Khan  he  would  not 


pay  them  a  thousand  rupees  a  day  out  of  the  treasury.  He 
put  this  all  very  affably;  raided  his  two  fat  hands  toward 
heaven  declaring  that  he  was  helpless  in  the  matter— 
Baptiste  was  the  commander,  and  he  was  but  a  dewan. 
With  a  curious  furtive  look  in  his  ox-eyes  he  advised 
Ajeet  to  consult  with  Hun.'^^a  over  a  method  of  obtaining 
money  for  the  dacoits.  He  would  not  commit  himself 
as  to  making  a  dacoity,  for  when  they  had  seized  upon 
the  Chief  for  the  crime  Ajeet  could  not  then  say  that  the 
Dewan  had  instigated  it;  there  would  be  only  Hunsa's 
word  for  this,  and,  of  course,  he  would  deny  that  the 
Minister  was  the  father  of  the  scheme. 

And  in  the  camp  Hunsa  and  Sookdee  were  clamouring 
at  Ajeet  to  undertake  a  dacoity,  for  they  were  all  in  need, 
and  to  be  idle  was  not  their  way  of  life. 

Hunsa  went  the  length  of  telling  Ajeet  that  the  Dewan 
would  even  .send  them  word  where  a  dacoity  of  much  loot 
could  be  made  and  in  a  safe  way,  too,  for  the  Dewan 
would  take  care  that  neither  sepoys  nor  police  would  be 
in  the  way. 

And  then  one  day  there  came  to  the  Bagree  camp  a 
mysterious  message.  A  yogi,  his  hair  matted  with  filth 
till  it  stood  twisted  and  writhed  on  his  head  like  the  ser- 
pent tresses  of  Medusa,  his  lean  skeleton  ash-daubed 
body  clothed  in  yellow,  on  his  forehead  the  crescent  of 
Eklinga,  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  clanking  iron  tongs,  crawled 
wearily  to  the  tents  where  were  the  dacoits,  and  bleared 
oi't  of  blood-shot  blobs  of  faded  brown  at  Ajeet  Singh. 

He  had  a  message  for  the  Chief  from  the  god  Bhyroo 
who  galloped  at  night  on  a  black  horse,  and  the  message 
had  to  do  with  the  dacoits,  for  if  they  were  successful 
they  could  make  offering  to  the  priests  at  the  temple  of 
Bhowanee,  for  in  her  service  dacoity  was  an  honourable 
occupation  and  of  great  antiquity. 

Hunsa  and  Sookdee  had  come  to  sit  on  their  heels,  and 
as  they  listened  they  knew  that  the  wily  old  Dewan 
had  sent  the  yogi  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  he,  the 
Minister,  had  told  them  this  thing. 

A  rich  jewel  merchant  of  Delhi  was  then  at  Poona  on 
his  way  to  the  Nizam's  court.  He  had  a  wealth  of  jewels 
— pearls  the  size  of  a  bird's  egg,  emeralds  the  size  of  a 
betel  nut,  and  diamonds  that  were  like  stars.  This 
was  true,  for  the  merchant  had  paid  the  duty  as  he  passed 
the  border  into  Mahrattaland. 

Ajeet  gave  the  yogi  two  rupees  for  food,  though,  view- 
ing the  animated  skeleton,  it  seemed  a  touch  of  irony. 

Then  the  jamadars  considered  the  message  so  deeply 
wrapped  in  mysticism.  Hunsa  unhesitatingly  declared 
that  the  yogi  was  a  messenger  from  the  Dewan,  and  if 
they  did  not  take  advantage  of  it  they  would  perhaps 
have  to  fare  forth  on  lean  stomachs  and  in  disgrace — 
perhaps  would  be  beaten  by  the  Mahratta  sepoys — un- 
doubtedly they  would. 

Sookdee  backed  up  the  jamadar. 

"Very  well,"  declared  Ajeet,  "we  will  go  on  this  mission. 
But  remember  this,  Hunsa,  that  if  there  is  treachery,  if 
we  are  cast  into  the  hands  of  the  Dewan,  I  swear  by 
Bhowanee  that  I  will  have  your  life." 

"Treache;-y!"  It  was  the  snarl  of  an  enraged  animal, 
and  Hunsa  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  whirled,  and  facing 
Sookdee  said:  "Let  Bhowanee  decide  who  is  traitor — 
let  Ajeet  and  me  take  the  ordeal." 

""That  is  but  fair,"  Sookdee  declared.  "The  ordeal  of 
the  heated  cannon  ball  will  surely  burn  the  hand  of  the 
traitor  if  there  is  one,"  and  he  looked  at  Ajeet;  and  though 
suspicious  that  this  was  still  another  trap,  Ajeet  without 
cowardice  could  not  decline. 

"I  will  take  the  ordeal,"  he  declared. 
"We  will  take  the  ordeal  to-night,"  Hunsa  said;  "and 
we  should  prepare  with  haste  the  method  of  the  dacoity, 
for  the  merchant  may  pass,  and  we  must  take  the  road  in 
a  proper  disguise.    There  is  the  village  to  be  decided  upon 
where  he  will  rest  in  his  journey,  and  m.any  things."' 
Even  Ajeet  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  this. 
Boastfully   Hunsa  declared:   "The    ordeal  will   prove 
that  I  am  thinking  only  of  our  success.    This  method  of 
livelihood  has  been  our  profession  for  generations,  and 
yet  when  we  are  in  the  protection  of  the  powerful  Dewan, 
Ajeet  says  I  am  a  traitor  to  our  salt." 

For  an  hour  they  discussed  the  best  manner  of  sallying 
forth  in  a  way  that  would  leave  them  unsuspected  of 
robbing.  One  of  their  favourite  methods  was  adopted; 
to  go  in  a  party  of  twenty  or  thirty  as  mendicants  and 
bearers  of  the  bones  cf  relatives  to  the  waters  of  the 
sacred  Ganges.  No  doubt  the  yogi  would  accompany 
them  as  their  priest,  especially  if  well  paid  for  the  service. 

THE  plot  was  elaborated  on,  or  rather  adapted  from 
past  expeditions.  Ajeet  would  be  represented  as  a 
petty  raja,  with  his  retinue  of  servants  and  his  guard. 
The  Gulab  Begum  would  be  convincing  as  a  princess,  the 
wife  of  the  raja.  The  wife  of  Sookdee  could  be  a  lady-in- 
waiting. 

As  a  respectable  strong  party  of  holy  men,  and  a  prince, 
they  would  gain  the  confidence  of  the  merchant,  even  of 
the  patil  of  the  village  where  he  would  rest  for  a  night. 

They  would  send  spies  into  Poona  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  the  jewel  merchant's  movements.  The  spies,  two  men 
who  were  happy  in  the  art  of  ingratiating  themselves  into 
the  good  graces  of  prospective  victims,  would  attach  them- 


selves to  the  merchant's  party,  and  at  night  slip  away 
and  join  the  robber  band  so  that  they  might  judge  where 
he  would  camp  next  night;  at  some  village  that  would  be 
a  day's  march. 

When  questioned,  the  yogi  told  them  where  they  would 
find  the  merchant;  he  was  stopping  with  a  fiiend  in 
Poona.  So  the  two  set  off,  and  the  Bagrees  prepared  for 
their  journey. 

For  the  ordeal  a  cannon  ball  was  needed  and  a  blact 
smith  to  heat  it.  And  as  Hunsa  had  been  the  father  of 
the  scheme,  Sookdee  declared  that  he  must  procure  these 
from  the  Mahratta  camp. 

Hunsa  agreed  to  this. 

The  Bagrees  were  encamped  to  one  side  of  the  Mah 
ratta  troops  in  a  small  jungle  of  dhak  and  slim-growing 
bamboos  that  afforded  them  privacy^ 

In  negotiating  for  the  loan  of  a  blacksmith  Hunsa  had 
impressed  upon  a  sergeant  his  sincerity  by  the  gift  of 
two  rupees;  and  two  rupees  more  to  the  blacksmith  made 
it  certain  that  the  heating  of  the  cannon  ball  would  not 
make  the  test  unfair  to  Hunsa. 

A  peacock  perched  high  in  the  feathery  top  of  a  giant 
sal  tree  was  crying  "miaow,  miaow!"  to  the  dipping  sun 
when,  in  the  center  of  the  Bagree  camp,  the  blacksmith, 
.sitting  on  his  haunches  in  front  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  which 
nested  the  iron  cannon  ball,  fanned  the  flames  with  his 
pair  of  goat-skin  hand-bellows. 

Lots  were  cast  as  to  which  of  the  two  would  take  the 
ordeal  first,  and  it  fell  to  Ajeet.  First  seven  paces  were 
marked  off,  and  Ajeet  was  told  that  he  must  not  run,  but 
take  the  seven  steps  as  in  a  walk,  carrying  the  hot  iron 
on  a  pipal  leaf  on  his  palm. 

"This  food  of  the  cannon  is  now  hot,"  the  blacksmith 
declared,  dropping  his  bellows  and  grasping  a  pair  cf  iron 
tongs. 

As  Sookdee  placed  a  broad  pipal  leaf  upon  the  jama- 
dar's  palm,  Ajeet  repeated  in  a  firm  voice:  "I  take  the 
ordeal.  If  I  am  guilty,  Maha  Kali,  may  the  sign  of  thy 
judgment  appear  upon  my  flesh!" 

"We  are  ready,"  Sookdee  declared,  and  the  waiting 
blacksmith  swung  the  instrument  of  justice  from  its  heat 
in  the  glowing  charcoal  to  the  outstretched  hand  of  the 
jamadar. 

Hunsa's  hungry  eyes  glowed  in  pleased  viciousness, 
for  the  blacksmith  had  indeed  heated  the  metal;  the 
green  pipal  leaf  squirmed  beneath  its  heat  like  a  worm,  as 
Ajeet  Singh,  with  the  military  stride  of  a  soldier,  took  the 
seven  paces. 

Then  dropping  the  thing  of  torture  he  extended  his 
slim  small  hand  to  Sookdee  for  inspection. 

Hunsa's  villainy  had  worked  out.  A  white  rime, 
like  a  hoar  frost,  fretted  the  deep  red  of  the  scorched 
skin,  that  was  as  delicate  as  that  on  a  woman's  palm. 

Sookdee  muttered  a  pitying  cry,  and  Hunsa  declared 
boastfully:  "When  men  have  evil  in  their  hearts  it  is 
known  to  Bhowanee;  behold  her  sign!" 

But  Ajeet  laughed,  saying:  "Let  Hunsa  have  the  iron, 
he,  too,  will  know  of  its  heat." 

"Put  it  again  in  the  fire,"  declared  Sookdee,    "for  it  is' 
an  ordeal  in  which  only  the  guilty  is  punished;  but  the 
ball  m.ust  be  of  the  same  heat." 

And  once  more  the  shot  was  returned  to  the  charcoal. 

GULAB  BEGUM  pushed  her  way  rapidly  to  where  the 
jamadars  stood;  but  Sookdee  objected,  saying: 
"When  men  appeal  to  Bhowanee  it  is  not  proper  that 
women  should  be  of  the  cerem.ony;  it  will  indeed  anger 
our  mother  goddess." 

"Thou  art  a  fool,  Sookdee,"  Bootea  declared.  "The 
hand  of  your  chief  is  in  pain  though  he  shows  it  not  in  his 
face.  Shall  a  brave  m.an  suffer  because  you  are  without 
feeling!" 

She  turned  to  the  Chief.     "Here  I  have  cocoanut  oil: 
and  a  bandage  of  soft  muslin.     Hold  to  me  your  hand, 
Ajeet." 

"It  is  not  needed,  Gulab,  star-flower,"  the  Chief  de- 
clared proudly. 

The  Gulab  had  poured  from  a  ram's  horn  cool  soothing 
cocoanut  oil  upon  the  burns,  and  then  she  wrapped  about 
the  hand  a  bandage  of  shimmering  muslin,  bound  in  a 
wide  strip  of  silk-like  plantain  leaf,  saying:  "This  will 
keep  the  oil  cool  to  your  wound,  Chief;  it  will  not  let  it- 
dry  out  to  increase  the  heat." 

There  was  another  band  cf  muslin  passed  around  the 
leaf,  and  as  the  Gulab  turned  away,  she  said:  "Think 
you,  Sookdee,  that  Bhowanee  will  be  offended  because  of 
mercy?  Some  day,  Jamadar,  fire  will  be  put  upon  your 
face,  when  the  head  has  been  lopped  from,  your  body,  to 
hide  the  features  of  a  dacoit  that  it  may  not  bear  witness 
against  the  tribe." 

"You  have  delayed  the  ordeal,"  Sookdee  answered 
surUly,  "and  because  of  that  Bhowanee  willhave  anger." 

The  blacksmith,  though  pumping  with  both  hands  at 
his  pair  of  bellows,  had  felt  the  impress  of  the  two  silver 
coins  in  his  loin  cloth,  and,  true  to  the  bribe  from  Hunsa, 
had  adroitly  doctored  his  fire  by  dusting  sand  here  and 
there  so  that  the  shot  had  lost,  instead  of  gained,  heat. 
Now  he  cried  out:  "This  kabob  of  the  cannon  is  cooked, 
and  my  arm.s  are  tired  whilst  you  have  talked." 
Corilinued  on  page  55 
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Merchantmen  on  the  Seven  Seas 


A  WARM,  light  Pacific  breeze 
stirs  from  its  ocean  nest  and 
sets  forth  to  meet  the  night. 
The  blushing  sky  deepens,  fades  and 
melts  into  dusk,  star-sprinkled  and 
filled  with  the  indefinable  charm  of  a 
South  Sea  night.  Faint  land  noises 
drift  over  the  still  lagoon.  Lights 
appear  beyond  the  shadowed  stretch  of 
the  Quai  du  Commerce  and  matches 
flare  for  a  brief  moment  on  the  fruit-heaped 
decks  of  nearby  island  traders. 

Our  last  night  at  Tahiti!  Daybreak  will  see 
the  "Blue  Peter"  whipped  aloft,  and  our  vessel 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  barrier  reef. 

The  cargo  is  well  stowed  and  all  hatches 
dogged  down.  We  have  aboard,  hides,  hemp 
and  skins  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  eucalyptus  oil  from  beautiful  Tasmania — 
and  this  Pacific  fairyland,  Tahiti,  has  given  us 
vanilla,  copra,  curios  and  mother-of-pearl.  The 
acrid  yet  half-sweet  smell  of  the  copra  per- 
meates every  corner  of  the  ship,  and  copra  bugs, 
little  black  pests,  are  everywhere.  The  Old 
Man  damned  them  to-day  for  drowning  in  his 
porridge.  Braw  Scot! — who  can  down  por- 
ridge in  Latitude  26'  South! 

The  Chief  is  stumping  along  the  deck  with 
the  steward  in  his  wake,  lugging  an  armful  of 
fruit — pineapples,  mangoes,  plantains,  pape- 
haari  and  custard  apples.  He  climbs  the 
ladder  and  settles  in  a  deck-chair  with  a  con- 
tented grunt.  The  steward  retires.  We 
munch,  smoke  and  are  silent. 

Tahiti!  What  a  wealth  of  tender  memories 
you  have  poured  into  our  hearts,  from  that 
first  vivid  morning  when  we  braved  your 
smoking  reef,  until  now,  when  we  must  part, 
and  the  jewelled  waters  of  the  lagoon  lap 
caressingly  against  our  rusted  sides  as  though 
loth  to  let  us  go!  See  the  figures  you  have 
conjured  up  for  us.  your  liquid-voiced, 
golden-skinned  children,  soft  of  eye,  flower- 
bedecked  and  laughter-loving,  yet  quick  to 
tears.  They  are  a  proud,  splendid,  happy 
race,  your  children  who  drift  so  swiftly  to- 
ward the  silent  halls  of  oblivion.  Sadness  rests 
with  them  in  moments  of  thought  and  their 
brown  eyes  deepen.    The  white  man  has  come 

and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
must  disappear.  So  much  of  tragedy  has 
civilization  brought  to  Polynesia! 

"Beg  pardon.  Chief!    I  did  not  hear  you .  . !" 

"I  said — did  you  say  good-by  to  Mara- 
ama-a?" 

Mara-ama-a!  Child  of  the  sun  and  the 
flashing  reef-surf!  Mara-ama-a,  the  epitome  of  Tahiti!  I 
had  met  him  soon  after  we  docked  at  Papeete,  the  sole 
port  of  the  island,  and  he  had  attached  himself  to  me  in 
the  character  of  cicerone  in  order  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
home.  How  vividly  his  name  recalls  every  crowded 
minute — the  walk  across  the  deserted  market  place  and 
down  a  narrow  shadowed  lane,  where  the  scarlet  of 
bougainville  blossoms  glowed  dimly  in  the  dusk,  their 
fragrance  weaving  about  us  like  a  mantle;  across  a  com- 
pound, paved  with  powdered  coral — until  we  came  to  a 
native  bird-cage  house  set  back  in  a  grove  of  mangoes  and 
waving  breadfruit. 

A  Tahitian  Home 

'TpHE  place  was  built  of  palm-leaf  thatch,  with  a  broad 
■■■  paepae  or  raised  veranda  all  around.  On  the  paepae 
crouched  a  half-dozen  native  girls,  sisters  of  Mara-ama-a, 
clad  only  in  the  attractive  white  and  crimson  of  the  lava- 
lava.  Deferentially 
they  made  way  for 
us  and  we  entered 
a  room,  large,  airy 
and  spotless  and 
bare  of  furniture, 
save  for  one  chair. 
Tahitian  black-lip 
pearl  shells  were 
.■spread  against  the 
base  of  the  walls. 
They  were  the  only 
attempt  at  adorn- 
ment. 

At  my  host's  bid- 
ding I  occupied  the 
chair  and  he  sat  on 
his  hams  nearby 
and  spoke  a  low  Ta- 
hitian word  or  two. 
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Through  the  Canal  in  a  blaze  of  tropical  sunlight. 


In  response  his  sisters  filed  through  the  open  door  and 
stood,  a  silent  smiling  group  before  us.  At  his  bidding, 
a  banjo,  a  mandolin,  and  an  accordion  were  produced. 
The  gfrls  proved  skilled  performers,  nor  did  they  confine 
themselves  to  native  airs.  The  natives  are  born  musi- 
cians and  speedily  pick  up  melodies  heard  from  visiting 
ships. 

While  three  of  them  played,  the  balance,  reinforced 
by  two  more  who  appeared  out  of  the  night,  swung  into 
the  graceful  Tahitian  dance  of  love.  Low  voices  took  up 
a  song,  plaintive  and  softly  sensuous.  The  board  floor  re- 
sounded to  the  scuffle  of  bare  brown  feet  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  music  crept  into  the  brain.  White  teeth  flashed. 
Stars  swam  in  tender  brown  eyes  and  the  swing  of  satin 
bodies  drove  barbaric  blood  pounding  to  the  temples. 

It  was  done.  Flushed  and  laughing,  the  dancers  retired 
and  my  host  and  I  smoked  for  a  time  in  silence.  Present- 
ly he  spoke  again,  summoning  the  women,  and  when  they 


'  '■.    '  ■'    „    loivn  to  the  one  port  of  the  island  —  Papeete. 
French  soldiers  of  Tahiti,  their  hands  full  of  breadfruit. 


appeared  he  left  the  room.  He  return- 
ed a  few  minutes  later  with  a  carved 
wooden  tray  on  which  were  piled  a 
number  of  Tahitian  dishes. 

There  were  small  birds,  resembling 
sparrows,  delicately  broiled  and  spit- 
ted upon  a  twig;  there  was  fish,  raw. 
covered  with  fermented  cocoanut  and 
served  with  a  piquant  sauce  made  of 
the  juice  of  a  mango;  toasted  crabs 
came  next,  followed  by  prawns — a  fibre  basket 
of   them;    breadfruit,   wrapped   in   pandanus 
leaves  and  cooked  under  hot  stones;  a  young 
mountain  pig,  roasted  whole  and  trimmed  with 
yams,  and,  as  a  particular  delicacy,  the  crisp 
fried  tentacles  of  a  devilfish.      A  great  bowl  of 
thick  cream  made  by  a  process  of  shredding  the 
flesh  of  green  cocoanuts  completed  the  feast. 
Coffee  was  the  only  concession  to  civilization 
— that  and  long  green  cheroots. 

When  it  came  time  to  retire  my  host  pre- 
sented a  lava-lava  and  made  me  don  it.  We 
then  entered  an  inner  room  where  the  balance 
of  the  family  had  preceded  us.  The  sisters 
slept  upon  the  floor  in  a  row,  with  wooden 
blocks  for  pillows,  and  uncovered,  save  for  a 
diminutive  pareu.  We  took  our  places  beside 
them  and  drifted  into  sleep.  So,  my  first 
Tahitian  night! 

The   Cercle   Bougainville 

'TpHE  Chief  is  dozing  in  his  chair.  The 
■*•  broad  lagoon  is  a  mirror  for  the  sky,  sere 
and  purple  and  dusted  with  tiny  lights.  From 
the  shore  comes  subdued  laughter  and  the 
fragments  of  a  song.  There  is  a  spot  of  orange 
among  the  tamarinds  where  nestles  the  Cercle 
Bougainville,  that  queer  gathering-place  of 
outcasts  and  gentlemen — where  some  have 
come  to  drown  a  past  and  others  to  create  one! 
They  will  be  there  now,  on  the  cloistered  ver- 
anda, with  cigars  and  drinks  and  disputatious 
converse.  Big  Henri,  who  juggles  with  the 
island  phosphate  market;  the  New  Zealand 
doctor  whose  health  was  shattered  at  Gallipoli; 
Palmer,  the  lean  New  York  newspaperman 
who  speaks  not  of  the  city  of  spindling  heights, 
except  to  curse;  Glendenning,  of  the  twisted 
mind  and  biting  tongue  and  livid  scar  from 
lip  to  chin  and  who,  despite  his  professed  mis- 
anthropy is  worshipped  by  the  human  flotsam 
of  the  beach;  MacDonald,  the  American 
copra  man  who,  unto  himself,  is  all  things; 
others,  too,  some  picturesque,  some  blessedly 
commonplace. 
We  had  spent  many  happy  evenings  in  that  ill-assorted 
company  which  yet,  somehow,  seemed  to  fit  in  with  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  The  doctor  was  an  enthusiast  on 
government  ownership  of  big  industries  and  generally 
gave  the  lead  to  the  discussion.  Big  Henri,  with  his  ve- 
hement gestures  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  English, 
was  his  ardent  foil. 

I  remember,  a  few  evenings  agp,  the  conversation  had 
been  on  the  romance  that  lies  in  the  most  prosaic  things 
of  everyday  usage  and  their  connection  with  the  travel- 
dreams  of  stay-at-homes  the  world  over.  The  "Cercle" 
was  a  place  most  fit  for  such  a  subject,  with  the  deep 
undertone  of  the  surf,  the  rustle  of  moving  leaves  and  the 
soft  chat  of  Chinese  shop-keepers  in  the  street  below. 

The  Doctor  leaned  forward  to  knock  his  pipe  against 
the  veranda  rail,  then  settled  back  in  his  chair  and  leisure- 
ly re-filled  it. 

"How  many,"  questioned  he,  "see,  in  the  pearl  button 
and  stud  of  ordinary  wear,  a  vision  of  splendid  golden- 
skinned  Polyne- 
sians darting  into 
the  clear  green 
depths  of  a  coral 
island  lagoon,  brav- 
ing tiger-sharks  and 
giant  octopi  to  gath- 
er from  the  ocean 
floor  the  mother-of- 
pearl  shell  from 
which  these  buttons 
are  made?  Who. 
among  people  at 
home,  connect  with 
their  customary 
wash,  shave  or 
shampoo  a  vista  of 
hoiling  roef,  deep 
bluesky,  sapphire  sea 
Continued  on  page  63 
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TTIK  first  thing  to  be  remembered  be- 
fore putting  a  young  baby  on  an 
artificial  food  is  that  there  is  no  real 
substitute  for  mother's  milk.  Even  when  a 
food  is  compounded  of  the  same  ingred- 
ients, in  the  same  amounts  as  nearly  as  can 
be  determined,  still  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  its  effects. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  proper  feeding  of  infants 
it  is  well  to  understand  what  is  involved  in 
the  process  of  digestion  and  what  food  ele- 
ments are  needed  for  the  growth,  mainten- 
ance, and  repair  of  the  baby. 

Digestion  is  the  process  or  series  of  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  food  eaten  is  changed 
into  the  forms  in  which  it  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  tissues  of  the  body.  This  is  a  most 
intricate  operation  involving  the  use  of 
many  organs  and  functions,  but  one  which 
takes  place  without  difficulty  in  the  healthy 
human  body.  But  since  all  the  compli- 
cated machinery  necessary  for  digestion 
must  be  started  at  once,  and  since,  neces- 
sarily, the  organs  of  a  newborn  baby  can  be 
but  feeble,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  food 
presented  to  them  be  especially  adapted  to 
them.  The  food  must  be  liquid;  also  it  must  contain  the 
essential  elements  which  the  human  body  requires  for 
growth,  namely  the  fats  and  sugars  and  starches  which 
furnish  the  necessary  heat  and  energy;  the  proteins,  or 
muscle  builders;  the  mineral  salts  needed  for  the  growth 
of  all  the  tissues  and,  lastly  a  great  amount  of  water.  All 
these  are  found  in  milk,  and  in  no  other  food  which  the 
infant  is  capable  of  digesting.  Therefore,  cow's  milk  is 
the  one  proper  food  for  the  artificially  fed  infant. 

Fat  Babies 

AVERY  rapid  increase  in  weight  is  not  to  be  desired. 
The  ideal  in  baby  feeding  is  not  to  produce  a  fat 
baby,  but  rather  a  proportionately  nourished  one.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  grow  fat,  but  it  is  a  harder  and 
slower  process  to  grow  muscle,  bone,  blood  and  nerve 
tissue.  A  perfect  baby  does  not  have  the  outlines  of  his 
muscles  obliterated  by  wads  and  cushions  of  fat.  He  is 
alert,  springy,  the  flesh  is  hard  to  pressure,  not  soft  and 
flabby.  His  color  is  pinkish,  save  when  the  cheeks  have 
been  reddened  by  the  cold  or  heat.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  put  on 
more  than  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  good 
flesh  in  one  week, 
and  very  few  can 
put  on  as  much.  Ar- 
tificially fed  babies 
should  be  watched 
with  particular  care 
as  to  their  weight  in 
summer.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  little 
or  no  gain  during  the 
excessive  heat  than 
to  upset  the  diges- 
tion by  overfeeding 
designed  to  keep 
the  baby  gaining. 

Wide  experience 
has  shown  that 
fresh  cow's  milk  is 
the  best  substitute 
for  breast  milk.  This 
milk  should  be  the 
purest  and  cleanest 
possible;  it  should 
be  the  product  of  a 
tuberculin  tested 
herd,  one  that  is 
healthy,    well    fed, 
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Ulemils  usually  essential  for  ihe  modification  of 
milk  in  the  bouse. 

a  supply  of  raw  milk  whose  quality  is  guaranteed,  they 
are  quite  ready  to  pay  the  additional  cost,  usually  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  cents  a  quart  extra;  but  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  illness  due  to  the  use  of  unclean  milk,  this 
is  not  to  be  considered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  use  of  certified  milk  has  been  a  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  deaths  from  infantile  diarrhoea  in  recent  years. 

Care  of  Milk  in  Country 

IF  ONE  is  in  the  country  a  special  arrangement  should 
be  made  with  the  farmer  by  which  he  agrees  that  the 
cow's  belly,  udders  and  teats  should  be  wiped  off  with  a 
damp  cloth  before  milking;  that  the  milker's  hands  should 
be  washed  before  milking,  that  the  few  jets  of  the  fore- 
milk should  be  thrown  away;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
milk  is  drawn  it  shall  be  strained  through  absorbent  cot- 
ton into  a  quart  bottle  suitably  corked  and  placed  in  a 
pail  of  cracked  ice.  For  the  extra  trouble  the  farmer  re- 
ceives from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  a 
quart.  For  those  who  have  country  homes 
the  above  directions  can  be  carried  out  to 
the  letter. 

Since  the  sources  of  contamination  of 
-milk  are  many  and  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  milk    great,  it  is 
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so  fertile  a  source  of  contagion  as  milk.  W(» 
now  know  that  many  of  the  epidemics  of 
infectious  disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  tonsilitis  and  typhoid  fever,  are 
frequently  directly  traceable  to  the  milk 
supply. 

Pasteurization  of  milk  changes  its  char- 
acter very  little,  and  boiling  for  two  or 
three  minutes  does  not  change  it  sufficient- 
ly to  outweigh  its  advantage  on  the  side  of 
safety.  The  occasional  case  of  constipa- 
tion which  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
boiling  of  milk  may  be  readily  corrected  by 
other  means.  For  infants  the  milk  richness 
in  fat  content  should  not  be  sought  for,  but 
rather  milk  only  moderately  rich.  Milk 
from  a  herd  is  much  preferred  to  that  from 
one  cow. 

Care  of  Milk  in  the  Home 

AFTER  having  secured  the  best  milk 
possible  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  kept 
pure  and  cold.  All  milk  for  infants  at  once 
after  milking  should  be  poured  into  clean 
bottles  which  have  been  sterilized  by  live 
steam  or  by  being  boiled,  and  placed  upon 
ice  until  delivered.  As  soon  as  the  milk  is  received  at  the 
home  it  should  be  prepared  according  to  the  formula 
prescribed.  It  should  then  be  poured  into  nursing  bot- 
tles, one  for  each  feeding  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  each  stopped  with  a  plug  of  sterilized  cotton  wool. 
These  bottles  should  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
boiled.  The  whole  feeding  may  then  be  pasteurized  by 
placing  the  bottles  in  a  water  bath  until  the  temperature 
reaches  145  degrees  F.  and  then  allowed  to  stand  at  this 
temperature  for  thirty  minutes,  or  the  milk  may  first  be 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  for  a  couple  of  minutes  and 
then  poured  into  bottles.  The  bottles  should  be  placed  in 
warm  water  until  the  milk  reaches  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, namely,  blood  heat,  placed  in  cold  water  until  cool, 
then  on  ice,  etc. 

Milk  left  in  a  bottle  after  feeding  should  never  be  used 
for  a  second  feeding,  but  should  be  discarded  and  the 
bottle  filled  with  water  until  it  is  cleaned  and  boiled. 

The  safest,  and  I  am  convinced  the  best,  method  for  the 
average  family  in  both  the  city  and  country  is  to  boil  the 
milk  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Pasteurization  under  any 
circumstances  does  not  kill  all  germs,  and  if  improperly 
done  it  is  worse  than  no  pasteurization  at  all.  Heating 
milk  to  an  insufficient  temperature  merely  stimulates  the 
growth  of  organisms. 

Where  ice  cannot  be  procured,  milk  which  has  been 
boiled  and  rapidly  cooled,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place,  sealed 
from  the  dust  and  flies,  will  be  comparatively  safe  for 
twenty-four  hours. 


Dec.    15: 


Jan.    15: 


Feb.    15: 


properly  housed  and 
cared  for  and  milked  by  clean  milkers  into 
sterilized  utensils.  The  milk  should  be 
bottled  and  cooled  at  the  dairy  and  deliver- 
ed to  the  consumer  in  sealed  bottles.  The 
milk  commonly  sold  from  open  cans  known 
as  loose  milk,  should  never  be  given  to  a 
baby. 

In  certain  places  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
what  is  known  as  "certified  milk"  which  is 
fresh,  clean,  pure,  normal  milk  of  uniform 
composition  and  highest  quality  obtained 
from  healthy  cows  and  produced  and 
handled  under  the  supervision  of  a  medicaPmilk  Com- 
mission with  special  sanitary  precautions.  Although  the 
amount  of  certified  milk  is  as  yet  far  too  small,  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  steadily  increasing.  As  soon  as  mothers 
become  convinced  of  the  infinite  advantage  of  having 
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FOUR  MORE  ARTICLES  IN  THIS 
VITAL  SERIES 

There  will  be  four  more  articles  in  the  series,  deal- 
ing with  other  problems  that  arise  in  the  successful  up- 
bringing of  the  child.     All  are  as  distinctly  practical 
as  those  that  have  preceded. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Nov.    1  5  :   What  your  child 

should  eat   after 

the  first  year. 
Useful  recipes  that  will  materially  help 
in  keeping  your  child  well. 
Dentition,  exercise,  cry,  sleep,  air — for 
young  children. 

Sleep,   rest,   exercise,   play,  discipline — 
for  older  children. 
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expedient  that  all  milk  (with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  certified  and  even  this  is  more 
digestible  when  boiled)  should  be  properly 
pasteurized  or  boiled.  We  would  not  think 
of  eating  raw  meat,  and  yet  it  is  not  nearly 


Home-made    Ice    Box 

A  SIMPLE  ice-box  can  be  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  one  dollar  which 
will  keep  a  baby's  milk  cold  at  an  expense 
of  only  two  or  three  cents  a  day.  An  ice 
box  may  be  made  as  follows;  Procure  a 
wooden  box  about  eighteen  inches  square 
and  the  same  depth;  put  a  layer  of  sawdust 
three  inches  thick  in  the  bottom  of  the  box; 
fill  in  with  sawdust  around  a  ten-quart  pail, 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  box.  In- 
side this  pail  place 
another  slightly 
smaller  pail,  which 
is  to  hold  the  ice  and 
the  bottles.  This  in- 
ner pail  should  be 
covered,  and  the 
outer  box  tightly 
closed  by  a  wooden 
cover  lined  with  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of 
newspaper.  The  in- 
ner pail  should  be 
taken  out  each  mor- 
ning to  be  emptied 
and  cleaned.  When 
feeding  time  comes, 
the  box  is  opened, 
one  bottle  is  taken 
out,  and  the  box  is 
quickly  closed  again. 
It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  neither 
pasteurization  nor 
boiling  transforms 
filthy  milk  into 
clean  milk.    It  will 
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NURSING  vs.   BOTTLE 
FEEDING 

Every   mother,   with    few    ex- 
ceptions,  should   at   least   make 
an  attempt  to  nurse  her  infant, 
because     there     is     no     perfect 
substitute  for  breast  milk,  how- 
ever scientifically  concocted  or 
modified.        Furthermore,      the 
mortality    of   breast-fed    babies 
is     fully     one-third     less     than 
that  of  artificially 
fed   infants.     With 
women      properly 
educated      and      in 
good  physical  con- 
dition    fully     sev- 
enty-five per  cent, 
can  nurse  their  in- 
fants. 


HOW    BABY    LEARNS   TO 
TALK 

Girls    talk    from    two    to    four 
months   earlier   than   boys;    to- 
ward   end    of    first    year    child 
uses  single  words;   toward  end 
of   second    year   sentences,   two 
to  three  words;     after     second 
year    improvement    very    rapid. 
This    schedule    varies    greatly, 
however.       Order    of     Develop- 
ment:    (a)    Names 
of      persons;       (b) 
Names   of   objects; 
(c)      Verbs;       (d) 
Adverbs;     (e)    Ad- 
jectives;   (f)    Con- 
junctions; (g)  Pre- 
positions;   (h)    Ar- 
ticles;   (i)    Person-    ( 
al    Pronouns. 
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however,  remove  the  chances  of  such  epidemics  as  some 
of  our  cities  have  suffered  from  during  the  past  years. 

Thermos  bottles  may  be  employed  to  keep  milk  cold, 
but  never  to  keep  milk  warm,  since  germs  develop  rapidly 
in  warm  milk.  The  milk  may  be  heated  rather  rapidly 
by  putting  the  bottle  under  the  hot  water  faucet.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  alcohol  lamps,  as  fre- 
quent accidents  happen  in  this  way,  especially  at  night. 

The  simple  graduated  bottles  are  inexpensive  and  more 
easily  kept  clean  than  most  varieties. 

The  nipple  should  be  of  the  simple  variety  which  can 
be  purcha.oed  at  any  drug  store  and  selected  with  small 
openings,  as  there  is  a  tendency  for  infants  to  get  their 
food  too  fast.  If  the  opening  is  small,  it  can  readily  be 
made  larger  by  heating  a  small  sewing  needle  to  a  red 
heat  and  burning  the  opening  the  size  desired.  Blind 
nipples  may  also  be  purchased  and  the  openings  made 
the  size  desired.  Immediately  after  feeding,  nipples 
should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  with  borax  and  water,  then 
boiled  for  three  minutes  and  placed  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  with  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  borax  in  it.  Rinse 
the  nipple  before  using. 

The  habit  which  many  mothers  have  of  putting  the  nipple 
into  their  own  mouths  before  giving  it  to  the  baby  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited,  as  this  is  a  frequent  source  of  infec- 
tion. 

Mixing   and    Care   of   Food 

•TpHE  following  (as  shown  in  cut  on   page   20)  utensils 
-»■  are  usually  essential   for  the  modificati  on  of  milk  in 
the  house: 

1 .  Six  to  eight  bottles. 

2.  Bottlebrush. 

3.  Nipples. 

4.  Glass  graduate  (measuring  sixteen  or  twen- 
ty ounces.) 

5.  Granite  Pitcher. 

6.  Glass  Funnel. 

7.  A  tablespoon  (regulation  size.) 

8.  Enamel  saucepan  for  boiling  purposes. 

9.  Wire  bottle  rack  (not  absolutely  essential.) 

It  is  far  better  for  the  baby  and  easier  for  the 
mother,  if  she  takes  a  certain  time  each  morning 
to  make  up  the  food  for  the  following  twenty- 
four  hours.  She  then  does  not  have  to  think  qf 
it  again  until  the  next  morning.  All  the  utensils 
for  mixing  the  food  are  kept  in  a  place  by  them- 
selves and  are  not  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  food 
should  be  responsible  for  their  condition  and 
keep  them  clean,  not  trusting  to  anyone  else. 

First,  the  bottles,  one  for  each  feeding  through- 
out the  day,  are  attended  to.  They  are  all  clean 
and  standing  full  of  borax  water  from  the  day 
before.  The  bottle  rack  is  held  over  the  sink, 
and  the  bottles,  one  at  a  time,  are  placed  in  it 
upside  down  to  empty  the  borax  water.  They 
are  then  turned  right  side  up  in  the  rack  and 
filled  with  hot  water  to  rinse  out  the  borax  and 
again  placed  upside  down  to  drain  and  cool 
while  the  food  is  being  mixed. 

The  fresh  unopened  bottle  of  milk  is  then 
poured  into  the  pitcher  so  that  the  cream  will  be 
thoroughly  mixed  in  (should  the  directions  call 
for  part  removal  of  the  cream,  this  should  be 
done  first  before  mixing)  and  then  poured  back 
again  into  the  bottle  in  which  it  came.  Measure 
the  proper  amount  ef  milk  in  the  graduate  and 


pour  it  into  the  pitcher.  Measure  out  the  proper  amount 
of  ice-cold  water  or  gruel  as  the  case  may  be  and  pour  it 
into  the  pitcher.  Measure  out  the  sugar  with  a  table- 
spoon (levelled  with  a  knife)  and  add  to  the  food.  Heap- 
ing tablespoons  mean  all  that  you  can  get  on  the  spoon, 
while  a  rounded  tablespoon  is  the  heaping  portion  par- 
tially removed.  Neither  of  these  procedures,  however,  is 
as  accurate  as  the  first  mentioned,  viz.,  levelling.  Stir 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 

Boiling  and  Cooking 

TF  THE  directions  call  for  the  food  to  be  boiled,  proceed 
A  as  follows:  Place  the  food,  as  mixed  after  first  measur- 
ing the  total  quantities,  in  a  saucepan  and  gradually 
bring  it  to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  Boil  actively  for 
three  minutes,  then  proceed  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the 
food  is  to  be  cooked,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  double  boiler 
and  cooked  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  after  food  be- 
gins to  thicken. 

Using  the  funnel,  pour  into  each  bottle  the  amount 
baby  is  to  have  at  each  feeding.  Stop  up  the  bottles  with' 
clean  absorbent  cotton  and  put  the  rack,  full,  in  the  ice 
chest,  directly  on  the  ice  if  possible;  wash  up  the  uten- 
sils and  put  them  away  for  the  following  day. 

When  feeding  time  comes  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
place  one  of  these  bottles  in  a  pan  of  hot  water;  the  food 
should  be  just  body  temperature  when  it  is  fed.  It  is  just 
as  bad  to  have  it  too  hot  as  to  have  it  too  cold.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  tested  by  pouring  a  few  drops  upon 
the  forearm  and  never  by  putting  the  nipple  in  one's 
own  mouth,  or  touching  the  finger  to  the  food  itself.     In 


winter  it  is  well  to  have  a  woolen  bag  or  knitted  cover, 
which  just  fits  the  bottles,  to  hold  the  heat  in  during  the 
twenty  minutes  while  the  baby  is  feeding. 

Cow's  Milk  and  Mother's  Milk 

TT  WILL  be  noticed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of 
A  milk  that  the  chief  apparent  difference  is  in  the 
amounts  of  sugar,  proteid  and  salts. 

Mother's  Milk 
Fat 4  per  cent.      Fat. 


Cow's  Milk 
3  to  4  per 


Sugar.  .   .  7 

Proteid .1 


cent. 

Sugar 4J^  per  cent 

Proteid 3.5        "     " 

Mineral  Salts   J^  of  1  per 

cent. 
Water 88  per  cent. 


Mineral  Salts  1/5  per  cent. 
Water 88  per  cent. 

Mother's  milk  contains  about  three  per  cent,  more 
sugar  than  cow's  milk  and  cow's  milk  contains  over 
twice  as  much  proteid  as  mother's  milk.  Cow's  milk  also 
contains  three  times  as  much  mineral  salts  as  mother's 
milk. 

A  study  of  these  percentages  has  suggested  to  many 
in  the  past  the  possibility  of  substituting  for  mother's 
milk  a  chemically  identical  modification  of  cow's  milk. 
This  theory,  however,  was  found  to  be  false,  as  no 
amount  of  modification  of  the  milk  of  one  species  can 
transform  it  into  that  of  another. 

It  was,  however,  found  necessary  to  modify  cow's  milk 
for  young  infants  and  the  method  generally  known  as 
percentage  feeding  was  adopted. 

The  different  elements  of  the  food;  fat,  sugar, 
and  proteid,  have  definite  food  value.  The  food 
value  is  measured  in  units  called  calories,  a 
calorie  being  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  one  litre  (approximately  a  quart)  of  water 
one  degree  Centigrade.  The  food  or  caloric 
value  of  proteid  and  sugar  are  the  same,  while 
that  of  fat  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  either 
of  the  other  elements. 


B^ 


Whole  Milk  and  Cream 

lY  WHOLE  milk  is  meant  the  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow,  without  any  modifica- 
tion. By  cream  is  meant  the  part  of  the  milk 
which  arises  to  the  top  of  the  bottle  after  stand- 
ing. It  is  usually  known  as  gravity  cream  and 
has  a  fat  content  of  above  16  per  cent,  in  con- 
trast to  separated  cream,  which  has  a  fat  con- 
tent of  about  32  per  cent. 

Cow's  milk  is  usually  modified  by  diluting  it 
with  some  fluid,  such  as  water  or  gruel,  and 
then  adding  sufficient  of  whatever  elements  are 
necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  the  proper  per- 
centages. 

Since  the  caloric  value  of  cow's  milk  is  practic- 
ally the  same  ounce  per  ounce  as  mother's  milk, 
it  is  apparent  that  if  we  dilute  cow's  milk  we 
must  either  give  a  greater  quantity  or  add 
something  to  bring  up  its  food  value. 

The  usual  procedure,  therefore,  is  to  dilute 
cow's  milk  and  then  add  a  certain  percentage  of 
sugar.  Since  individual  infants  differ  so  widely 
in  their  tolerance  of  fat  and  sugar,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  begin  with  low  percentage?:  of  those 
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IN  HIS  OWN  COIN 

By    T.    MORRIS    LONGSTRETH 

1  I.LUS'IR  \'I'I' !)      H\      DUDLEY      GLOYNE      SUMMERS 


CV.  GROOME  had  left  no  friend  behind  him  that 
evening  he  took  flight  from  the  Grand  Central 
into  his  beloved  Canadian   North. 

At  least,  he  left  no  friend  to  whom  he  cared  to  say: 
"Look  here,  Ami,  I've  got  to  talk  this  thing  out.  This 
thing  on  my  mind  gets  more  insistent  instead  of  fading 
away,  and  I've  got  to  talk  it  out  with  you.  For  you'll 
understand." 

But  there  had  been  no  one  who  he  felt  sure  would 
understand;  and  at  the  best  it  would  not  have  been  an 
easy  thing  for  Groome  to  say.  Rich  fellows  of  twenty- 
four  in  the  New  York  milieu,  and  yot  not  of  it,  find 
speaking  from  the  heart  rather  difficult.  And  Groome, 
big-moulded,  quiet,  woods-loving  man  that  he  was, 
combined  a  modesty  of  nature  and  a  proficiency  in  manly 
things  that  prevented  any  sleeve-wearing  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand  such  men  often  think  more  because 
they  talk  le.ss,  and  since  Groome's  enlistment  as  sharp- 
shooter with  the  Canadian  forces — the  natural  outcome 
of  his  moose-hunting  propensities — he  had  deepened.  A 
man,  committed  to  the  moralities  by  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tral integrity  and  susceptible  to  life,  was  bound  to  deepen 
on  those  long  watches  beneath  the  uncamouflaged  stars  of 
Flanders.  And  on  returning  to  the  New  York  milieu 
such  a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  distaste  for  certain  of  its 
traits. 

He  had  stood  it  for  five  months  of  deepening  distress, 
months  of  unenjoyed  gaieties  made  bearable  to  him 
chiefly  by  the  thought  of  his  northern  wilderness.  The 
idea  of  getting  back  there  trickled  through  his  unrest 
as  refreshingly  as  a  spring-fed  brook  under-runs  deep 
snow.  Up  there  he  trusted  to  find  peace  from  the  burden 
on  his  conscience;  there  he  hoped  to  find  a  friend  like 
MacDonald,  to  whom  he  could  at  last  open  his  heart  and 
say,  some  evening  before  a  friendly  fire:  "I  have  killed 
men.    How  can  I  now  atone?" 

He  could  have  said  it  to  MacDonald,  who  was  as  un- 
couth as  a  saw-horse,  but  as  sincere  as  granite.  But 
MacDonald  had  been  killed  at  Ypres;  and  in  all  the  vast 
city  of  New  York  there  had  been  no  one  else  to  whom 
lie  could  imagine  himself  saying  that. 

And  during  this  winter  of  his  discontent  there  was  no 
hope  of  spring.  Hence  his  impulsive  packing-up  and  his 
northern  flight  "with  the  other  wild  geese,"  as  he  said 
savagely  to  himself,  for  it  happened  in  the  impossible 
month  of  March.  And  "Oh,  what  a  fool,  a  fool!"  he 
added  on  that  dark  and  misty  noon  when  he  landed, 
worn  and  unexpected,  in  the  slush  of  Ian  MacAye's 
deserted  village. 

TAN  MACAYE  was  a  name  to  him  and  no  more.  He 
-*■  had  gone  to  an  old  friend  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's Montreal  Headquarters  and  said:  "It  doesn't 
matter  how  far  north,  how  inaccessible  the  man  is;  but 
I  want  a  decent,  hard-working  chap  who'll  be  company 
as  well.  A  big  order  of  course,  but  you  know,  Anderson, 
there's  someone  in  the  North  who'll  fill  the  bill.  I'm  not 
asking  for  a  second  MacDonald." 

"Guides  like  that  are  as  rare  as  hen's  teeth,  Groome," 
said  the  alert  secretary,  wondering  at  the  quiet  insistence 
of  the  boy  in  front  of  him.  "No,  I'll  not  find  you  a  second 
MacDonald  soon  again.  You  don't  mind  travelling?" 
"I'd  cross  the  Circle  to  find  him,  Anderson." 
"You  won't  have  to  do  that,  quite.  Look  here,"  and 
the  grey-headed  man  unfolded  a  map  before  the  other, 
saying  "two  days  in  the  train,  two  by  canoe  to  the  Post, 


But  his  most  immediate  concern  was  a  piece  of  steak,  for 
which  he  now  inquired  of  her.  There  was  none  in  the 
house.  Then  lamb?  But  there  was  no  lamb.  The  ex- 
cellent food  of  Groome's  New  York  Club  was  now  far 
enough  behind  to  seem  very  appetizing  to  this  human 
young  man. 

"Have  you  any  recent  eggs?"  he  asked  with  what  he 
considered  unusual  control  of  temper.  "Or  anything?" 

"There's  no  eggs,  the  hens 
ben't  sure  if  spring's  come  or  no; 
but  there's  anything,"  she  re- 
plied, surprising  him  into  a 
look  at  her  with  the  slight  rebuke 
of  his  .sarcasm.  "There's  the 
crooked  hind  leg  of  a  pig,  and 
some  taties  that'll  stand  boilin'. 
/      •     ;  Will  ye  have  them  right  away  off 

/      M,'      I  now,  or  will  ye  wait  till  after  the 

i'-'    'l  execution?    It'll  be  soon  now." 

./f  "The    execution!"     repeated 

Groome.  "The  execution,  what 


A/y  hait  raises  my  rifle  and  steadies  it  and 
pulls broken  hand  and  all 


and  then  Pickering  will  outfit  you  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 
It  took  me  four  days  last  autumn,  and  if  Ian  MacAye's 
back  from  his  lines  he's  your  man,  reliable,  expert,  about 
your  age,  Scotch,  and — and  singular." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"He  struck  me  as  having  a  mind,"  Anderson  laughed, 
"Isn't  that  what  you  said  you  wanted?" 

"I  want  to  steep  myself  in  the  old  things,"  said 
Groome.  "I've  been  living  with  men  made  of  street- 
sweepings.  I  want  to  be  cleansed  by  the  elements,  Ander- 
son. But  most  of  all.  .  ."  and  there  he  stuck;  he  could 
not  say  it,  and  the  older  man,  used  to  reticence,  had  not 
pressed  him. 

"Don't  get  your  hopes  too  high,  Groome;  lan's  quite 
unconscious  of  it  all,  just  a  child  of  the  wilderness.  But  if 
you  think  the  search  is  worth ..." 

"I'm  off,"  exclaimed  the  hunter..  "You  don't  know 
what  you've  done  for  me." 

IRONICALLY  enough  that  same  phrase  "You  don't 
A  know  what  you've  done  for  me,"  came  to  Groome's 
mind  as  he  ploughed  along  the  one  street  of  eaves-drip- 
ping shacks  which  composed  lan's  village,  the  name  of 
which  will  figure  on  a  map  some-day  when  the  map-mak- 
ers reach  that  far  north. 

And  Groome  smiled.  That  week  of  voyaging  into  the 
wilds  on  the  very  heels  of  winter  had  packed  considerable 
grimness  into  the  smile,  not  because  Groome  objected  to 
the  hardships  so  much  as  that  he  had  grown  sensitive 
to  being  called  a  fool,  or  even  calling  himself  a  fool;  and 
when  he  had  mounted  the  steps  of  the  village  boarding- 
house  it  was  the  only  suitable  word.  Indeed,  "What 
kind  of  a  damn  fool  am  I?"  he  said  quite  aloud  from  the 
porch. 

There  was  no  answer.  Indeed  that  was  the  trouble, 
there  was  no  one  to  hear.  He  had  paid  off  his  Indians  at 
the  landing,  and  since  then  had  not  seen  a  soul.  Not  one 
person  had  looked  at  him  from  the  unpainted  houses,  and 
all  the  contingencies  which  Groome's  native  optimism 
had  pushed  back  on  the  trip  up  abruptly  closed  about 
him.  Suppose  that  MacAye  should  be  still  away  on  his 
trap-lines  (though  this  was  unreasonable)  or  dead  or  busy! 
In  fact  the  whole  village  must  be  dead  or  very  busy;  he 
had  never  seen  a  place  where  the  horror  of  lifelessness  was 
so  nakedly  displayed.  At  the  thought  of  what  existence 
must  be  in  such  a  place,  Groome's  heart  felt  a  qualm  of 
sickness  and  flopped  to  the  bottom  of  his  bosom.  He 
entered  the  boarding-house  with  rivulets  of  anxiety  flow- 
ing in  his  veins,  though  he  knew  that  some  of  it  was  hun- 
ger. He  resolved  to  get  something  to  eat  before  con- 
tinuing the  search  for  MacAye. 

The  barren  smoking-room,  the  chilly  dining-room  op- 
posite, the  bleak  corridor  were  all  as  empty  and  inhospit- 
able as  a  fresh-dug  grave.  For  some  reason  he  could  not 
bear  to  call  out,  and  so  continued  exploring  for  possible 
inmates.  In  the  kitchen  he  found  a  middle-aged  woman, 
washing  clothes.  She  jumped  when  a  loose  board  be- 
trayed his  approach,  being  deaf;  and  being  deaf  she  was 
garrulous.     Groome  thought  that  she  had  been  crying. 


"Ye  hadna'  told  me  the  rea- 
son of  your  coming,"  said  the 
woman,  conveying  another 
slight  rebuke,  "so  I  thought  it 
might  mayhap  be  the  execution 
brought  ye.  Bad  news  travels 
that  fast  nowadays." 

The  woman  shot  a  quick  look  at  him,  though  busy 
squeezing  the  suds  down  her  arms.  Groome  fancied 
tears  again,  and  while  eager  to  hear  about  the  execution 
found  his  masculine  sense  of  safety  edging  away  from 
those  tears.  He  uttered  a  commonplace  hope  for  the 
pork  and  potatoes,  soon.  The  woman  was  truer  to  life, 
knew  that  he  was  keen  to  be  informed  and  so  said:  "It's 
the  first  execution  evers  we  had  here,  and  a  thousand 
pities.  He  was  an  awfu'  nice  man.  But  justice  is  justice, 
don't  you  think?" 

Groome  acquiesced,  but  with  an  internal  twinge.  In 
these  recent  surface  hardships  he  had  forgotten  his  un- 
requited groping  for  light. 

"That's  the  rue  on't,"  sighed  the  woman,  "and  he's  no 
wantin'  to  beg  off  from  the  justice;  but  if  he  had  to  be 
executed,  says  he,  he  says  why  not  shoot  him  instead  of 
hanging?  I  heard  him  last  night  when  they  was  arguin* 
in  Dundee's  and  he  says  that.  And  I  say  so  too,  seeing's 
as  it  is  but  paying  him  in  his  own  coin,  as  the  Bible  says: 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  a  bullet  for  a 
bullet,  you  might  add." 

"I  suppose  that's  one  reading  of  it,"  said  Groome, 
meditatively.  "Won't  they  indulge  the  man?"  and  he 
smiled  remotely. 

"Indulge  him?"  she  had  not  caught  his  meaning. 

"Allow  him  to  be  shot  instead  of  hanged?" 

"Ay,  that's  what  the  debating's  over,  that's  the  ques- 
tion." 

"I  suppose  it's  fair,  since  he  shot  only  one,"  said  Groome. 
"But  suppose  he's  shot  fifty,  picked  them  off  in  cold 
blood,  what  does  one  pay  for  that?" 

The  woman  looked  sharply  at  him  again,  startled  by 
the  new  intensity  in  his  voice. 

"It  would  take  fifty  lives  to  pay  according  to  your 
tariff,"  he  added. 

"I  dinna  ken  what  you're  driving  at,"  she  said,  "Ian 
killed  only  the  one,  and  him  when  he  was  crazed;  but  it's 
all  no  light  question  for  men  who  are  pertikerler  about 
justice.  And  the  judges  are  solemn  men,  and  pertikerler, 
and  Ian  has  an  uncanny  comprehendin'  o'  justice,  too. 
he  has."  And  here  she  wiped  an  eye  with  an  apron-corner. 

"Ian?  Ian  who?"  asked  Groome  sharply. 

"Why  Ian  MacAye,  of  course.  And  who  else?  Can  ye 
be  unawares  that  Ian  MacAye  shot  and  killed  Buskie 
McAdam  in  a  fit  of  temper?" 

Groome  did  not  answer  her.  His  hunger  had  left  him 
now,  his  sense  of  direction  suspended  itself,  and  his  mind 
was  blurred  for  the  moment  with  a  haze  of  futility.  It 
was  as  if  a  man  groping  along  a  tunnel  hsd  had  the  light 
at  the  far  opening  extinguished.  He  had  not  realized  till 
that  moment  how  much  he  had  built  on  Secretary  Ander- 
son's recommendation — "reliable,  expert,  singular." 

"Perhaps,"  he  had  thought  during  that  interminable 
trip,  "perhaps  he  will  be  the  friend." 

Ho  had  caught  at  an  inane  hope,  though  it  had  seemed 
so  real,  down  there  in  the  city;  and  now  he  was  being 
punished  with  inanity,  "in  my  own  coin,"  he  said  aloud 
with  a  dry  laugh. 

"You  are  well  famished,"  broke  in  the  woman.    "I'll 


"put  on  the  taties  right  away.  If  I  was  you  I  wouldn't  wait 
here  where  it's  all  cauld.  I've  been  washing  up.  If  I 
was  you  I'd  just  step  over  to  auld  Dundee's  store  and  see 
how  the  argyment's  a-goin'.  It's  nothing  for  me  to  run 
across  and  call  you  when  the  taties  is  done.  And  I'll  look 
again  for  an  egg,  though  the  hens  won't  lay  till  spring's 
come,  and  it  don't  look  like  spring  now,  does  it?" 

Her  voice  was  almost  tender.  "No,  it  doesn't,"  said 
Groome. 

"You  know  Dundee's,  I  guess,  or  at  any  rate  you  can't 
miss  it." 

"No,  I  can't,"  said  Groome,  "I'll  go."  And  he  let  his 
feet  conduct  him  from  her  loquacious  presence  and  the 
steamy  gloom  into  the  drippy  silence  of  the  street. 

r^UNDEE'S  was  obviously  ahead.  So  Groome  turned 
•*--'   the  other  way,  with  a  groan. 

"So  the  wilderness,  too,  is  useless.  I  might  have  known. 
A  man  lugs  his  fate  with  him,  even  in  God's  wilderness," 
he  said,  and  involuntarily  quickened  his  step  to  escape  it. 
But  the  clearness  of  that  kind  of  futility  becoming  appar- 
ent he  stopped,  as  with  the  jerk  of  a  fouled  machine,  be- 
neath the  grey,  blank  skies.  And  as  he  stopped  a  keen- 
edged  idea  cut  his  grey,  blank  mood  like  a  surgeon's 
lancet.  He  did  not  say  the  words:  "Thy  will,  not  mine, 
O  Lord!"  but  the  feeling  of  them  was  so  vivid  within  him 
that  he  could  not  stir,  could  only  stand  and  wonder.  The 
rough  edges  of  his  desperation  were  smoothed,  as  by 
hand,  into  composure,  and  as  if  turned  about  in  his 
tracks  by  that  same  hand  he  wheeled  and  began  walking 
toward  Dundee's.  It  was  as  if  he  had  become  planless, 
and  probably  his  sudden  ease  of  spirit  came  from  abruptly 
relinquishing  the  struggle;  for  it  is  the  stubborn  planning 
that  pains,  or  worse,  the  feeling  that  one  ought  to  plan. 
But  Groome  did  not  realize  that  then,  and  there  may 
have  been  even  something  more  to  it.  All  he  realized,  was 
that  he  had  a  desire  to  talk  with  this  Ian  MacAye,  and  a 
desire  that  was  all  the  stronger  since  the  man  was  in  mis- 
fortune, identical  misfortune  perhaps. 

He  pushed  up  the  latch  and  stepped  into  the  store,  in- 
ti'ding  upon  that  fatal  session  with  an  equanimity  he 
could  scarcely  have  believed  possible.  The  interior  was 
dark,  the  extemporized  courtroom  full  of  the  silent 
presence  of  humanity.  A  crowd  of  men  and  boys  this  side 
of  the  one  high  counter  stared  at  the  man  who  made  his 
way  without  remark,  a 
course  which  always  wins 
approval  in  the  North.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  counter 
sat  the  four  older  men  who 
were  the  judge  and  jury  for 
this  frontier  emergency. 
Dark  against  the  dusty 
blank  of  foggy  window  sat 
the  prisoner,  indistinguish- 
able except  as  silhouette,  a 
Rembrandt  of  the  dusk. 

Talk  had  ceased  with  the 
opened  door,  but  one  of  the 
four  now  jerking  a  thumb  in 
Groome's  direction,  said : 
"Mayhap  he'd  do,  Dun." 

"Mayhap    he    would," 
said  Dundee,  looking  sharp- 
ly at  the  on-comer. 

"He's  a  stranger  com- 
plete," offered  an  objector. 

"Mayhap  that's  the  rea- 
son he'd  do,"  spoke  the 
first,  "since  we  who  aren't 
strangers  can't  decide  rea- 
sonable." 

"You  speak  to  him.  Dun," 
spoke  the  silhouette,  "the 
Lord  may  have  sent  him." 

A.  curious  remark,  thought 
iroome,  for  a  murderer;  in 
lact  a  curiou-s  voice  for  a 
murderer  to  have,  so  un- 
harsh,  low-pitched  and 
friendly.  Groome's  eyes 
were  soon  native  to  the 
dusk,  and  instead  of  seeing 
the  fancied  thing  in  murder- 
ers— tangled  hair,  blood- 
shot eyes,  wild  gestures  and 
the  rest  of  it — he  found  him- 
r^lf  looking  into  the  open 

luntenance  of  a  square- 
Ifuilt  boyi.sh-looking  fellow 
with  bulky  shoulders  swal- 
lowed in  a  mackinaw.     His 


The  stillness  of  a  closet 
filled  the  room.  "May  I 
speak  sincerely?"  said  the 
New  Yorker  solemnly  but 
clearly. 
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head  was  covered  and  his  face  was  somewhat 
shadowed  by  a  black  hat,  but  Groome  could  see 
that  |,in  that  weather-tried  face  there  was  no 
habitual  lodging-place  for  evil  thoughts.  It  con- 
veyed a  feeling  of  honesty  first,  and  then  strength. 
A  pipe  pulled  down  one  corner  of  the  firm  mouth. 
He,  like  the  rest,  continued  to  stare  unabatedly  at 
Groome  with  clear  gray  eyes  that  showed  no 
mirth,  no  happiness,  but  also  no  fear.  Dundee 
was  speaking  again: 

"Before  I  ask  the  stranger  I'll  ask 
Daniel  again.  Will  ye  or  won't  ye, 
Daniel?" 

"I'd  ruther  not.  Dun." 

Whereupon  the  storekeeper  beck- 
oned to  Groome:  "Sit  down,  young 
man,  if  ye  will.  This  may  be  a 
lengthy  business,  seeing's  as  we 
have  no  minds'  of  our  own  in  this 
matter.  If  ye  have  a  willingness  to 
help,  we  would  feel  obliged  to  you." 

"I've  just  arrived,"  said  Groome, 
"and  of  course  know  nothing  of 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case. 
But  if  there  is  any  assistance.  ..." 

"Ye  look  as  ye  had  a  conscience,  " 
man  drily.  "Now  this  is  what  all 
And  in  his  picturesque,  vivid  way  stated  the  question 
which  was,  briefly,  a  decision  between  gallows  and  firing- 
squad.  No  one  of  the  judges  seemed  to  bear  rancor  to- 
ward MacAye,  or  indeed  anything  but  sorrow.  Yet  they 
hesitated  to  grant  his  request  because  they  had  been 
raised  on  one  spoonful  of  justice  to  every  one  of  porridge, 
and  could  find  no  precedent  for  lenience.  MacAye,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  he  had  "a  right"  to  the  decenter 
demise,  and  preferred  it  that  no  stain  of  the  gallows  might 
be  left  on  his  name. 

WHILE  Dundee  was  thus  explaining  Groome  caught 
the  brav«  but  hopeless  eyes  of  the  prisoner  set 
questioningly  on  him.  That  mingling  of  glances,  that 
second's  deep  searching  set  a  wave  of  sympathy,  or  rather 
kinship,  a-twanging  inside  Groome,  and  he  caught  him- 
self listening,  not  to  Dundee,  but  to  his  own  emotions. 
From  their  blurry  noise  he  fancied  he  caught  a  marvelous 
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Buskie  sees  me,  and 
standin  up  in  (he 
dancin  boat  he  turns 
his  white  face  to  me. 


interrupted  the  old 
the  coil's  about." 


?^^' 

^ 


and  moving  harmony,  a 

feeling    of    brotherhood 

with  this  cornered  soul, 

and  a  desire  to  save  him 

mastered   the  man   who 

had  come  north  to  save  -- , 

himself. 

"To  judge  properly," 

said  Groome  coolly,  "I'll 

have    to    know    all    the 

facts,    won't    I?      The 

whole  story?" 

"I'm  thinking  that  same  thing,"  said  Dundee,  almost 

gently.    "It'll  take  time  but  it's  to  satisfy  a  condemned 

man's  last  wish.    Will  ye  tell  the  stranger,  Ian,  or .... " 

"I'd  ruther,"  said  Mac- 
Aye,  taking  his  pipe  in  both 
hands,  but  showing  no  es- 
pecial eagerness  in  his  voice. 
The  judges  acquiesced  by 
filling  their  pipes.  Groome 
pulled  a  wooden-seated 
chair  near  the  window,  a 
man's  length  from  MacAye, 
but  facing  him,  and  saying 
to  himself: 

"Is  it  possible  that  three 
hours  from  now  this  man 
will  be  no  more?" 

The  man  himself  seemed 
calm  enough.  Groome  took 
the  cue  of  apparent  uncon- 
cern from  him  to  keep  the 
choking  in  his  throat  from 
being  too  prolongedly  pain- 
ful. Ian  commenced,  speak- 
ing directly  to  Groome,  in  a 
voice  amazingly  forgetful  of 
self — at  least  at  first. 

"It  all  came  from  us  being 
pals,  this  trouble  did."  he 
began,  "all  from  being  too 
good  pals,  stranger.  If  you 
wonder  how  that  can  be, 
that's  what  I  have  been 
wondering,  too,  since  it 
happened,  and  that's  what 
I'm  proposing  to  tell  you, 
truthfu'. 

"Buskie  McAdam  was 
my  pal  from  the  time  we 
was  no  bigger'n  twa  huskie 
dogs  and  ran  the  hills  to- 
gether. Buskie  was  a  gay 
lad,  and  a  good  lad,  and  a 
whale  »f  a  shantyman  when 
he  got  his  growth,  full  of 
tricks  and  humors  and  a 
grief  to  all  dour  folk.  And 
he  was  a  glad  pal  to  have. 
And  I  have  nothin'  to  say 
against  him,  burring  a  word 
on  his  pride.  Buskie  was 
proud  of  his  paddle,  and 
rightfu'  proud,  for  he  was 
the  best  man  with  a  paddle 
on  the  Perilionka  River." 

"Except  yerspl'."  spoke 
up  Daniel  from  the  silent 
group  behind. 
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"Let  Ian  tell  his  tale,"  said  Dundee,  conscious  of  his 
position. 

"No,  not  exceptin'  myself,"  continued  Ian,  with  that 
quiet  sincerity  that  spoke  directly  to  Groome's  heart, 
"not  exceptin'  anybody,  and  Buskie  knew  it.  I  wish  you 
might  have  heard  him  laugh,  stranger,  when  the  rapids 
would  stick  out  their  white  tongues  at  him,  and  he  would 
josh  back  and  slap  their  face  with  his  paddle-blade,  and 
laugh  and  cry  out  coaxin'  of  them  to  come  in  if  they  dare 
and  never  a  tiny  drop  would  come  in  Buskie's  canoe.  It 
was  a  sight  to  warm  your  heart,  Buskie  standing  up  the 
whole  length  of  a  white  rapid,  singing,  'We  twa  hae  run 
the  thrawin'  stream.'    Yes,  ever  since  we  was  kids.      ." 

"The  young  man  understands  that  you  and  Buskie  was 
good  pals,"  interrupted  Dundee  gently,  but  significantly. 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  usin'  up  time,  Dun.  I  don't  mean 
to  be  puttin'  off  the  time.  'Twill  go  smoother  after  I  get 
away  and  going.  It's  a  wee  bit  like  takin'  a  rapid,  stranger, 
is  telling  your  tale.  But  nothing  can  stop  ye  when  the 
current's  drawin'.  As  I  was  sayin'  Buskie  and  me  had 
roamed  around  considerable  since  we  was  first  pals, 
shootin  and  fishin'  and  workin'  in  the  shanties  and 
loafin'  when  we  was  in  the  humor  which  wasna'  often, 
being  Scotch  from  the  skin  in.    And  always  together. 

"T  AST  autumn  the  price  o'  fur  begins  to  rise.  Rat 
•'— '  jumps  from  two  cents  to  ten,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  and  on  a  day — late  August  it  was  and  the  first 
snip  of  frost  in  the  air — on  a  day  I  very  well  remember, 
Buskie  sticks  his  crackit  head  into  the  doorway  and  says 
to  me:  'Ian,  let's  you  and  me  set  out  the  lines  this  winter. 
Let's  go  up  river  to  a  place  where  I  know  and  make  our 
fortunes  wi'  the  traps.  Yes,  sir,  Ian,  I've  figured  it  out 
and  we  can  make  our  everlasting  fortunes  out  of  vermin. 
What  do  ye  say,  ye  auld  dolt?    Won't  ye?' 

"And  what  with  the  de'ildancin'  in  his  blue  eyes  and  the 
wheedlin'  of  his  voice,  I'd  of  gone  to  the  hot  place  with 
him,  yes,  I'd  of  gone  where  I'm  a-goin'  now.  .  .  .without 
him..." 

The  boy's  voice  thickened  for  a  moment,  and  Groome 
noticed  that  Ian  had  been  drawing  on  much  strength  to 
match  the  strain  of  this  revelation  of  his  feelings. 


"So  we  bustled  our  traps  together  and  set  out  in  as 
pretty  a  shining  autumn  day  as  the  Lord  lets  fall  on  this 
North  country.  We  headed  up  the  river  here  and  bound 
for  a  place  Buskie  knew,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward.  When  we  came  to  portage  around  the  rapid 
you  can  hear,  stranger,  above  here  we  was  singing  and 
gay  and  never  thinkin'.  Oh  no,  never  thinking  o'  the  dif- 
ferent tune  we'd  be  usin'  comin'  down  again;  no,  never 
thinkin'  .,"  added  Ian,  very  low,  to  himself,  and 
stopped.  Groome  could  hear  the  dull  boom  and  thun- 
der of  the  swollen  rapids,  falling  on  the  intense  stillness 
of  the  room. 

"Skip  that  part  and  tell  about  the  winter."  prompted 
Dundee  with  a  sort  of  kind  severity;  and  the  other  was 
immediately  master  of  himself  again. 

"I'll  not  want  to  skip.  Dun,  seeing's  as  it's  the  last 
time,  but  I'll  not  be  overlong.  We  poled  and  paddled  up 
the  Peribonka,  stranger,  a  weary  way;  but  we  was  in 
great  spirits,  for  the  world  and  winter  lay  ahead,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  them  in  our  own  fashion.  We 
found  our  territory  and  built  us  a  cabin  and  laid  out 
our  lines  and  the  first  real  winter  found  us  as  snug  as  a  set 
of  fleas  in  a  dog's  ear.  For  a  couple  of  months  everything 
fared  grand,  with  Buskie  chaffin'  the  hide  off  me,  and  me 
liiffin'  at  the  wheedlin'  silline.ss  of  him  when  he  was  on  a 
high  horse,  and  the  pelts  pilin'  up  in  the  chest.  I  dinna 
ken  how  the  change  came,  I  dinna  ken.  It  just  crept  in, 
that's  the  way,  it  must  have  just  crept  in ...  .  crept  in ...  . 

"Have  you  ever  tried  livin'  cheek  be  jowl  with  another 
fellow,  stranger?  Especial  cheek  be  jowl  in  the  bush?  I 
don't  mean  for  weeks  or  days,  like  as  on  a  huntin'  trip. 
That's  easy.  I  mean  for  months  and  months  in  a  one- 
room  cabin,  where  there's  nothin'  but  the  same  of  every- 
thing and  a  lot  of  it.  And  especially  the  same  ideas.  It 
can  be  done,  all  right.  But  I  know  now:  it  shouldn't  be 
done  with  your  best  pal.  It  should  be  done  with  someone 
you  don't  like  too  well.  Just  two  easy-going  enemies  is 
best.  I  know  now.  They'll  come  through,  good  respec- 
tin'  enemies  and  neither  of  them  the  worse  for  it;  or  they'll 
come  through  good  haters,  and  not  changed  from  when 
they  went  in.  Perhaps  even  pardners  is  safe,  pardners  on 
the  business  side,  stranger,  but  not  pardners  of  the  heart. 


Business  pardners  will  divey  the  bannocks  and  the  balks, 
and  come  through  in  justice.  But  with  them  who  love, 
with  pals  like  me  and  Buskie.  .  .  yet,  could  we  have 
guessed  it?    How  could  we  have  guessed  it ....  ? 

"The  first  difference  we  had  was  too  small  to  remember. 
We  ought  to  be  both  here  to-day  laffin'  at  it,  instead  ... 
It  was  too  small  to  remember  if  it  hadn't  been  that  it  led 
right  up  to  the  last.  It  was  just  talk,  stranger.  Ju.st  a 
few  words  about  handlin'  the  paddle  in  a  certain  fix. 
Buskie  argyed  one  thing  and  me  another  about.  .  .  we'l, 
I  needn't  go  to  explain  it  all.  If  the  river  hadna  been 
tight  with  three  feet  of  ice  we  could  have  gone  right  out 
and  proved  it  either  his  way  or  mine,  and  been  no  worse 
off  than  for  a  wetting.  But  we  couldn't  settle  it  and.  it 
settled  us  instead.  That's  the  truth  of  it;  it  just  crept  in 
under  our  skins  like  a  sand-tick  in  summer,  and  grew 
and  grew  until  it  was  the  only  thing  we'd  talk  about,  that 
little  motion  of  a  wooden  paddle.  Stranger,  I'm  ashamed. 
That  difference  grew  from  a  dispute  into  a  tiff  and  from 
that  into  a  real  quarrel  and  so  on  into  a  hate.  Oh,  it  be- 
came a  hate  savager  than  the  hate  that  two  mangy  tooth- 
less wolves  has  for  each  other,  two  old  wolves  who  can  do 
nothing  but  snarl  and  hate.  We  could  do  more,  and  we 
began  to  think  of  those  things.    I'd  say — " 

MacAye  stopped  abruptly.  The  glimmer  of  the  old 
feeling  shone  down  in  his  eyes.  He  brushed  his  forehead 
with  his  hand,  and  Groome  saw  that  it  left  streaks  of  per- 
spiration shining. 

"No,  I'm  not  a-going  into  that,"  Ian  continued,  "it 
wouldna  be  just,  wi'  Buskie  gone ..."  and  he  looked  out 
of  the  drab  window  as  if  listening  to  the  voices  of  the 
distant  rapids.  But  as  his  eyes  had  turned  to  the  window 
Groome  had  caught  a  look  in  them,  as  if  the  man  were 
thirsting  for  the  fellow  he  had  killed.  It  was  such  a  look 
of  longing  as  startled  Groome  to  a  sense  of  tears.  And 
through  the  tears  that  he  felt  within  him  there  came  a 
revelation  to  Groome,  a  knowledge  of  the  decision  he 
would  make  when  he  was  asked  to  decide.  The  proper 
decision,  even  the  steps  that  led  to  it,  were  as  clear  to  him 
as  Christ  had  been  to  Thomas.  "He  shall  be  paid  in  his 
own  coin,  truly,"  said  Groome  to  himself.  Ian  resumed: 
Continued  on  page  i9 


Amazing  Voyage  of  Captain  Choy 


By 

N.   deBertrand    Lugrin 

IT  WAS  an  unique  and  interesting 
sight  in  the  early  morning  hours 
of  September  19,  to  see  a  full- 
rigged  Chinese  junk  making  in  from 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  for  the 
port  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  diversified 
history  of  this  outpost  of  Empire 
that  such  a  craft  has  anchored  here. 
In  fact  it  is  the  first  time  that  a 
Chinese  junk  has  had  the  temerity  to 
cross  the  Pacific  at  all. 

It  is  a  picturesque  vessel  sixty- 
eight  feet  from  stem  to  stern  and 
forty-eight  feet   at  the  water  line. 
She  carries  three  masts,  and  is  built 
of  Chinese  pine,  while  her  knees  and 
beams  are  of  camphor  wood.    She  is 
gaily  ornamented  in  painted  strips  of 
red,  green  and  blue,  running  length- 
wise.   There  is  not  a  bolt  in  the  whole 
ship.    One  of  the  cabins  is  twelve  by 
twelve,    and    the    sleeping    quarters 
about  ten  by  twelve.     The  galley  is 
roomy  too,  with  deep  bunks  on  both 
sides,  a  cook  stove,  a  great  deal  of 
pretty  Chinese  jugs  and  pottery,  and 
the  quaint  crockery  spoons  that  the 
Chinese  use,  as  well  as  chopsticks.    The  cabins  are  very 
tastefully  decorated  with  silk  banners,  beautifully  em- 
broidered, oiled  silk  lanterns,  brass-studded  chests  which 
serve  as  seats,  and  a  few  bam.boo     and  willow  chairs 
Everything  is  very  neat,  and  the  open  ventilators  let  in 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  light. 

The  most  interesting  feature  about  the  whole  vessel  is 
without  doubt  the  wife  of  the  Captain.  Captain  Waard 
himself  is  a  naturalized  Canadian  of  Dutch  birth,  and  he 
has  married  a  Chinese  woman.  Choy  Waard  is'  a  very 
attractive  woman,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  chat  with  her. 
Her  manner  is  gentle  and  gracious,  and  her  English  good. 
She  has  a  variety  of  costumes,  and  in  two  days  appeared 
in  three,  one  a  hght  grey,  another  white,  and  another 
black  silk  embroidered  in  black.  They  are  all  Chinese 
costumes,  with  the  regulation  tunic  and  trousers.  She 
has  a  lot  of  heavy  gold  jewelry,  which  she  explains  is 


Skipper  Waard  says  that  his  teife,  Choy, 

is   the  real  skipper — The  junk   that  was 

eighty-fioe  days  at  sea. 


"just  pure  gold,  nothing  more" 
and  which  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  bracelets  compos- 
ed of  two  strands  of  gold  wov- 
en together.  The  gold  is  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  bent  double 
without  breaking,  and  two  of 
them,  she  says  "have  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars' worth  of 
gold  in  them,  and  the  others 
nearly  five  hundred  each." 
They  are  as  heavy  as  slave 
shackles,  and  must  be  an  un- 
comfortable weight  on  her 
wrists.  Then  there  are  two 
more  bracelets  made  from  gold 
sovereigns     probably     fifteen 


sovereigns  in  each,  and  heavy  ring? 
of  gold,  and  a  necklace. 

But  Choy  does  not  wear  costumes 
like  this  when  they  are  at  sea.  Then 
she  is  a  seaman  pure  and  simple. 

"She  is  a  wonder,"  says  the  cap- 
tain. "Without  her  we  never  should 
have  made  port.  She  handles  the 
tiller  better  than  I  can,  and  when  she 
comes  on  deck  the  crew  hop  around. 
"No,  she  isn't  the  mate,  she's  the 
skipper." 

He  is  very  proud  of  her,  and  of 
their  son,  Robert,  a  wonderfully 
bright  little  boy  of  eight  years,  who 
looks  as  pure  Chinese  as  though 
both  of  his  parents  belonged  to  the 
Republic. 

"How    did    you    manage    in    the 
rough    weather,"    Mrs.    Waard   was 
asked,  for  the  "Amoy"  passed  through 
three  typhoons  on  her  way  to  Vic- 
toria, and  lost  her  rudder  twice.   One 
of  the  typhoons  carried  her  away  out 
of  her  course  past  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  into  Behring  Sea.    It  took  them 
eighty-seven    days    to    make    the 
journey  of  5,000  miles  from  Shang- 
hai. 

"There  was  no  rest  for  anyone, 
during  the  storms,"  said  Mrs. 
Waard.  "We  all  must  work  every 
minute." 

"But  with  such  a  little  boat, 
weren't  you  under  the  sea  half  the 
time?" 

"So  we  were,"  she  laughed,  "and 
we  were  wet  through  in  spite  of  oil- 
skins. We  hang  on  with  one  hand 
and  we  work  with  the  other." 

There  was  an  adventure  with  a 
sea-serpent  too.  "He  came  aboard 
a  few  days  out  from  Shanghai,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Waard. 

She  showed  us  a  great  scaly  skin, 
about  ten  feet  long.  "The  crew 
have  cut  him  up,"  she  said,  "before 
we  can  explain  that  we  want  the 
skin.    Therefore  it  is  not  all  here." 
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HUARD'S  sensations  were  not  those  of  pleasure.  It 
was  more  a  sense  of  curiosity  that  was  bringing 
him  back,  a  desire  to  see  for  himself  what  things 
had  come  to  pass  in  the  ten  years  that  he  had  been  away. 
It  was  strange  to  be  returning,  he  thought,  as  he  stood 
watching  the  foam  churned  up  in  the 
wake  of  the  ship;  spreading  upon  the 
black  water  like  delicate  white  lace. 
Some  of  his  friends  would  have  mar- 
ried, some  marriages  would  be  dis- 
solved; others  of  his  friends  would  un- 
doubtedly be  dead.  He  had  not  kept 
in  touch  with  the  old  life,  he  had  had 
no  inclination  to  do  so. 

He  had  possessed  neither  the  will 
nor  the  aptitude  to  create  a  new  world 
for  himself.  The  time  had  gone  by 
and  he  had  stood  aside,  as  though  with 
his  back  to  the  wall,  with  a  curious 
smile,  watching  life,  as  it  flowed  past. 
He  had  named  himself  a  failure  the  day 
that  he  had  left  Montreal,  and  he  had 
since  then  found  no  reason  to  change 
this  opinion.  He  had  busied  himself 
with  trivialities,  for  after  all  one  must 
live,  even  though  the  seeds  of  bitter- 
ness are  sown  too  deep  to  be  ever 
eradicated  in  this  world.  Still ....  one 
goes  on. 

He  had  no  illusions  concerning  him- 
self A  stronger  nature,  in  the  first 
place,  would  not  have  fallen  into  his 
temptation,  and  later,  even  if  he  had 
so  succumbed,  would  assuredly  have 
taken  up  the  gage  which  life  had  flung 
to  him,  would  have  gathered  his  forces 
together  to  face  his  reverses.  But  he 
had  not  done  so.  Since  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  happiness,  he  would 
make  no  effort  in  pursuit  of  ameliora- 
tion. He  would  stand  aside  and  let  the 
world  go  on,  but  he  would  not  deny 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  proclaiming 
that  it  was  an  unjust  world. 

On  the  following  morning  Montreal's 
unkempt  waterfront  would  rise  out  of 
the  mists,  and  he  felt  a  sudden  nostal- 
gia for  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  the 
shops  and  the  theatres,  the  absurd  daz- 
ling  signs,  the  whole  roar  and  dear 
familiar  glitter  of  it  all.  He  had  seen 
much  that  was  more  beautiful,  many 
spots  on  the  earth's  surface  that  for 
the  moment,  by  their  unparalleled 
perfection,  had  seemed  to  set  right 
again  a  world  gone  raspingly  out  of 
tune.  Still,  there  was  nothing  that 
stirred  one  so  poignantly  as  the  spot 
where  one  had  been  born,  seen  after 
long  absence,  however  embittered  one  might  have  become. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  his  uncle  having  named  him 
amongst  his  heirs,  a  sort  of  death-bed  forgiveness,  he 
would  not  have  been  here  at  all.  He  would  be.  .  .  well. 
Heaven  knows  where  he  would  have  been.  He  had  never 
been  successful  enough  at  anything  to  have  kept  at  it  for 
very  long.  He  had  been  too  restless  to  stick  at  things,  to 
carry  them  through.     What  had  been  the  use? 

"Well,"  Huard  suddenly  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  should- 
er, "thinking  of  the  lights  of  St.  Catherine  Street?" 

HUARD  turned  about  swiftly,  rousing  himself  from 
his  thoughts  to  respond  to  the  greeting.  Wallace 
Farrell  had  rather  forced  his  companionship  upon  Huard 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  ignoring  Huard's  distant 
manner.  Huard  had  stood  aloof  for  so  long,  especially 
from  Farrell's  type  who  exuded  a  sense  of  prosperity,  that 
he  found  it  difficult  now  to  make  friends  ea.sily.  But  a 
■ertain  charm  of  manner,  a  sense  of  dominating  power  in 
■  he  man,  had  beaten  down  his  defenses.  He  had  been 
'tiore  than  fully  repaid,  for  Farrell's  well-stocked  mind 
md  broad  outlook  had  made  him  an  absorbing  compan- 
•>n.  They  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to- 
:;pther,  walking  the  decks,  battling  over  a  chess  board,  or 
entering  into  long  discussions  until  it  seemed  as  though  an 
enduring  friendship  had  grown  up  between  them.  Far- 
rell was  perhaps  the  younger  of  the  two,  but  massive 
houlders  and  a  large  frame  had  made  him  appear  the 
enior,  for  Huard  had  the  trained  down  appearance  of  an 
ahlete. 

"The  lights  of  St.  Catherine  Street,"  Huard  repeated, 
IS  though  tasting  the  flavor  of  the  words  and  finding 
;  hem  to  his  liking. 

They  stood  smoking  in  silence,  looking  out  across  the 
iistances  of  water.  From  the  saloon  below  they  could 
near  the  strains  of  a  popular  air  which  Farrell  began  to 


whistle  softly  to  himself.  Just  behind  them  a  port  hole 
was  ajar,  and  they  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  man's  angry 
voice,  followed  by  the  high  mocking  laughter  of  a  woman. 
With  one  accord  they  moved  away,  and  commenced 
pacing  the  deck,  while  Huard's  lean  face  twisted  into  a 
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Beatrice  Redpath  has  an  understanding 
heart.  You  will  find  real  persons  in  this  power- 
ful short  story  which  illustrates  that  what's  one 
man's  meat  may  be  another's  poison  —  even 
when  it's  a  woman.  Do  you  believe  the  same 
woman  can  send  one  man  to  damnation  and  the 
other   to   salvation — in  life? 


curious  sensation  in  speaking  of  her.  It  was  a  fever  that 
was  not  to  die  out.  Because  of  her  he  had  been  an  outcast 
for  the  best  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  had  toiled  and 
sweated  and  labored,  and  for  no  end  save  that  a  man  must 
live ....  and  yet  when  he  thought  of  her  he  felt  his  head 
swim  and  his  heart  leap  to  the  vision 
his  brain  conjured  up  of  her.     Even 

' iiiiiimiii^  ten  years  had  not  sufficed  to  rid  him  of 

I  that  fever.    He  knew  that  were  she  to 

I  stand  before  him  now  the  years  would 

I  drop  away   as   though  they  had  not 

I  been,  and  he  would  be  staring  into  her 

I  face  with  the  old  passionate  intensity, 

I  oblivious  to  everyone,  of  everything, 

I  except  of  her.     That  was  the  sort  of 

I  thing  that  it  had  been. 
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harsh  and   cynical   expression. 

"As  usual,"  he  said,  "a  wo- 
man making  trouble.  There's 
always  a  woman  somehow  at 
the  bottom  of  every  man's  fail- 
ure." 

Farrell  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  Huard's  face,  and  then 
laughed  as  though  quietly  and 
simply  amused  by  this  cyni- 
cism. 

"Is  that  what  you  really 
think?" 

"Think?  I  know.  At  least 
it's  what  I  have  always  found 
to  be  the  case." 

Farrell  struck  a  match  and 
the  light  flamed  up  on  his  face 
for  an  instant,  revealing  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  gravity. 
Huard  noticed  how  deep  were 
the  lines  on  either  side  of 
Farrell's  mouth.  This  man 
had  suffered.  Well,  who  es- 
caped? In  some  form  or  other 
we  all  went  down  into  the  ruck 
of  things,  only  the  patterns  of 
our  vicissitudes  were  different, 
that  was  all. 

THE  match  sputtered  and 
went  out,  and  Farrell's 
voice  came  quietly  from  the 
accentuated  darkness. 

"I've  found   the  reverse  of 
that,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  would 
say  that  there  is  always  a  woman  responsible  for  every 
man's  success." 

Huard  shrugged  his  shoulders  while  the  cynical  ex- 
pression left  his  face.  He  felt,  instead,  all  at  once,  very 
tired. 

"I'm  glad  you  can  say  that,"  he  said,  "I've  knocked 
about  a  good  deal,  seen  something  of  life  in  one  way  and 
another,  but  I  don't  know  that  I've  ever  seen  the  woman 
.yet  who  had  actually  helped  a  man  to  succeed.  He's  done 
it  in  spite  of  her,  or  she  has  been  merely  a  zero  mark. 
Perhaps  I've  been  unfortunate  in  the  cases  I've  run 
across.  .  .  it  seems  to  me  I've  seen  many  a  man  ruined 
by  a  woman's  hand  in  his  fate." 

Farrell  appeared  to  smile  incredulously. 

"I  suppo.se  there  may  be  women  of  the  kind  you  speak 
about,"  he  said,  "women  who  can  wreak  havoc  in  a  man's 
life,  but  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  meet  that  kind.  I, 
myself,  owe  all  I  am  to  the  woman  I  married." 

Huard  regarded  his  companion  thoughtfully  as  he 
loomed  up  beside  him  in  the  darkness. 

"I  should  not  have  thought  that  you  would  have  re- 
quired much  help,"  he  said  slowly,  "but  then  you  are  the 
generous  kind ....  I  think  you  would  perhaps  give  the 
credit  where  it  wasn't  altogether  due.  I  may  be  a  cynic; 
life  has  made  me  so.  And  yet,  usually,  I  suppose  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  in  the  long  run.  Some  of  us  are 
apt  to  try  and  cast  the  blame  on  others." 

"Still,"  put  in  Farrell,  "I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
those  who  take  a  hand  in  our  lives,  take  into  account 
sufficiently  our  individual  weaknesses  in  their  dealings 
with  us.  We  must  take  the  measure  of  the  effect  after  all. 
What  is  one  man's  meat  might  be  another  man's  poison. 
Good  and  evil  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather 
mixed." 

Huard  did  not  reply.  He  had  scarcely  allowed  himself 
to  think  of  Myra  in  all  these  years,  and  now  he  felt  a 


TTE  WAS  tempted  to  speak  of  it  all 
■^  -■■  to  Farrell  and  to  hear  this  man's 
comments.  He  had  kept  it  shut  up 
within  himself  so  long  that  speech 
would  be  a  relief. 

"I  ran  across  a  man  once  in  the 
East,"  he  began  slowly,  "whose  story  rather  goes  to  sub- 
stantiate what  I  have  been  saying.  He  had  lost  his  head 
over  a  woman,  and  he  didn't  seem  able  to  forget.  It  had 
been  six  years  of  madness;  you  can't  erase  the  impression 
easily." 

He  paused  and  Farrell  responded. 
"I  prefer  the  kind  that  can't  forget." 
"I  don't  know  that  there's  much  merit  in  remembering 
the  past,"  Huard  remarked  shortly,  "I  suppose  in  this 
man's  case  it  was  pretty  well  stamped  in.  It's  not  a  long 
story  and  a  very  commonplace  one.  Just  such  things 
are  happening  all  the  time." 

Oh,  how  memory  was  flooding  back,  intolerably  vivid. 
He  spoke  jerkily,  in  short  clipped  sentences.* 

"The  woman  was  married  to  a  man  whom  she  loathed. 
Apparently  he  was  every  kind  of  a  beast.  When  she  saw 
how  this  man  felt  about  her,  she  naturally  turned  to  him. 
It  went  on  with  no  possibility  of  any  outcome.  He  had 
nothing  to  offer  her,  and  he  didn't  feel  that  he  could 
urge  her  to  break  up  her  life  and  go  with  him,  unhappy  as 
she  was.  She  was  the  kind  of  woman  who,  when  once  a 
man  cared  for  her,  intended  that  he  should  care  for  her 
till  the  end.  She  couldn't  let  him  go.  Naturally,  in  this 
case,  he  never  had  any  desire  to  drop  out  of  her  life,  but  it 
was  the  only  sane,  the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do.  He 
cared  too  much  to  be  sane ....  he  hadn't  the  strength  of 
will  to  resist  her.  He  would  try  to  keep  away  and  then 
she  would  send  for  him,  arrange  to  meet  him  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  call  for  him  at  his  office,  contrive  a  meeting  in 
some  way  or  other.  You  can  imagine  how  impossible  it 
became.  He  was  so  mad  about  her  that  he  would  have 
committed  murder  if  there  had  been  any  chance  of  get- 
ting her  by  doing  so.  He  used  to  tell  her  that  there  was 
nothing  ahead,  in  his  saner  moments,  and  beg  her  to  look 
at  the  situation  squarely.  He  said  that  they  must  give 
each  other  up,  that  it  could  not  go  on. 

"But  she  would  not  have  it  so.  She  told  him  that  she 
could  not  bear  her  life  if  he  went  out  of  her  existence.  She 
inferred  to  him  that  if  there  was  only  money  enough  she 
would  go  with  him  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  She  told 
him  that  there  was  only  need  of  patience.  .  .  to  wait,  and 
something  would  turn  up ....  he  would  get  his  chance .  .  . 
and  then  their  road  to  happiness  would  be  straight  and 
clear  before  them. 

"And  then  it  was  that  it  seemed  as  though  his  chance 
had  come.  He  heard  of  a  big  deal  of  his  uncle's,  that 
seemed  to  make  it  all  easy.  He  forged  his  name  to  a 
cheque  to  get  the  ready  money  that  was  necessary.  He 
was  too  mad  about  her  to  see  the  utter  folly  of  what  he 
was  doing.  '  It  failed  of  course.  .  .  .and  you  can  imagine 
what  followed. 

"His  uncle  was  more  decent  than  he  deserved,  but  the 
old  man  insisted  that  he  should  clear  out  of  the  country.  I 
think  it  was  probably  with  an  idea  of  cutting  him  adrift 
from  her  influence.  The  stipulation  was  that  as  long  as 
the  uncle  lived,  he  was  not  to  show  his  face  in  Canada. 
You  may  imagine  that  he  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  He  was 
finished.  .  . .  he  was  through. 

"You  see,"  Huard  continued  with  a  shrug,  "it's  a  com- 
mon enough  story,  an  everyday  affair.  I  don't  suppose 
she  was  altogether  responsible  for  it  all.  He  was  a  fool  of 
course.  But  it  goes  to  show  what  I  was  saying.  That 
many  a  man  is  ruined  by  a  woman's  hand  in  his  fate.' 
"Did  he  ever  see  her  again?" 

"Once.  Her  husband  died  some  months  later  and  she 
went  abroad.  She  found  out  where  he  was  and  she  .<=ent 
him  a  note  to  ask  him  to  come  and  see  her.  And  she 
found  out  just  what  she  wanted  to  know.  He  was  just 
the  same  sort  of  fool  as  he  had  always  been.  There  was  of 
course  no  longer  any  question  of  there  being  anythmg  be- 
tween them.  He  was  an  outcasit.  beyond  the  pale. 
But  she  could  not  resist  seeing  if  he  were  still  under  the 
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spell.  So  for  the  sake  of  her  vanity  she  dragged  him  back 
again  to  his  hells  of  longing  and  desire." 

FarreU's  exprewsion  was  one  of  incredulous  surprise. 

"I  Huppo.se  that  she  never  realised  what  she  wa.s 
doing,"  he  remarked. 

Huard  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"I  know  that  women  hold  men  when  they  haven't  the 
right,  when  nothing  can  come  of  it  but  the  slow  crumb- 
ling of  the  man's  life  under  the  strain.  And  a  man  is 
safer  with  a  cobra  than  with  a  woman  of  that  description. 
At  least  the  cobra  would  finish  off  his  work,  and  when 
all's  said  the  dead  are  only  dead." 

THERE  was  silence  between  them  as  they  paced 
slowly  up  and  down,  each  intent  on  his  own  thoughts. 
The  music  below  had  stopped  and  there  was  only  the 
silken  sound  of  the  swishing  water,  the  low  monotonous 
thud  of  the  machinery,  and  the  noise  of  their  feet  on  the 
deck.  Before  Huard's  eyes  was  the  vision  of  Myra,  .  .  . 
Myra,  with  the  little  widow's  peak  on  her  forehead  from 
which  the  hair  was  so  daringly  drawn  back;  Myra  in 
white  on  a  summer's  day,  with  all  the  flowers  in  her  slop- 
ing garden  contributing  to  the  sure  and  perfect  excellence 
of  the  picture;  Myra,  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  cool  and  se- 
rene in  her  black,  watching  him  with  that  impenetrable 
expression  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  fathom.  The 
eyes  of  the  Mona  Lisa  looked  out  of  her  frame  with  the 
same  elusive  impenetrability. 

Myra!  The  fever  was  not  yet  out  of  his  blood .  .  .  .ten 
years  had  not  dissipated  it,  nor  had  all  the  pits  of  dark- 
ness through  which  his  spirit  had  travelled,  lessened  or 
destroyed  it.  She  was  the  woman  he  cared  about  in 
.«pite  of  everything.  There  had  never  been  any  other 
for  him,  there  never  could  be  any  other  to  supplant  her. 
Oh,  he  had  no  illusions  left  concerning  her,  but  even  that 
knowledge  did  not  abate  the  fever,  the  old  longing  to  hear 
the  sound  of  her  voice  was  with  him  yet  as  surely  as  it  had 
ever  been. 

Mentally  he  shrugged  away  these  thoughts.  Usually 
he  did  not  allow  his  mind  such  license.  And  then  Far- 
rell's  voice  broke  in  upon   him,  demanding  his  attention. 

"I  want  t(ttell  you  a  very  different  tale,"  he  said  sud- 
denly, "to  bear  out  my  side  of  the  question. 

"I  want  you  to  give  some  rein  to  your  imagination," 
he  began,  in  his  leisurely,  pleasant  voice,  "and  see  a 
youngster  of  about  eighteen,  being  brought  up  by  a  fool- 
ish, priggish  woman,  who  was  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  him. 
It's  too  long  to  go  into  the  reason  for  that,  and  anyway  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  Suffice  it  that  I  fretted 
like  a  colt  under  the  bit.  Then  a  question  arose;  I  was  to 
have  a  tutor  instead  of  going  to  college.  My  aunt,  she 
was  only  aunt  by  courtesy,  in  her  foolish,  weak  way, 
thought  that  I  might  be  led  into  temptations.  .  .  there 
was  some  wild  blood  back  of  me ....  and  she  was  all  for 
keeping  me  carefully  done  up  in  cotton  wool.  Well,  the 
outcome  was  that  I  broke  loose,  ran  away,  got  out  alto- 
gether. 

"This  only  comes  as  a  preface  to  what  I  want  to  tell 
you.    But  I  must  pass  over  it  briefly,  just  to  let  you  see 
the  kind  I  was,  and  how  far  I  had  gone  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion.   I  don't  think  I  was 
wholly  to  blame.     If   I 
had  a  son,  and  there  was 
bad   blood   behind   him, 
I'd   throw   him   out,   to 
sink  or  swim;    I  would- 
n't make  a  hypocrite  of 
him.    Sink  or  swim,  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.    But 
the  trouble  was  that  I 
had  been  kept  in  cotton 
wool  too  long. 

"T     SHIPPED     as     a 

*■  stoker  going  across 
the  Atlantic.  It's  not  a 
pretty  job,  and  the  men 
who  go  in  for  it  are  not 
exactly  the  companions 
one  might  choose  for  a 
boy  straight  out  of  the 
nursery.  Perhaps  you 
can  imagine  the  psycho- 
logical effect  it  had  on  a 
lad  who  had  been  a  spe- 
cies of  hot-house  plant  up 
till  then.  I  was  mad 
clear  through  with  all 
that  had  driven  me  to  it, 
and  I  just  let  myself  go. 
I  found  that  I  couldn't 
keep  to  the  old  decencies 
of  conduct  without  put- 


As  I   wiped  the   blood 

from   my  knuckles,   she 

held   Old   her    hand    lo 

me. 


ting  out  too  much  effort;  and  what  was  the  use?  I  re- 
bounded in  the  opposite  direction.  I  made  friends  with 
the  toughest  of  the  lot,  and  soon  there  wasn't  very  much 
left  for  them  to  teach  me.  There  was  a  great  big  brute  of 
a  Swede.  .  .  .1  chummed  up  with  him.  After  we  landed  I 
managed  to  get  a  job  on  a  freighter  going  East.  By  the 
time  I  arrived  in  Shanghai  my  education  was  pretty  well 
completed. 

"I  found,  during  that  time,  that  I  had  a  certain  facility 
for  dealing  with  men,  and  after  a  while  I  got  to  be  over- 
seer of  a  gang  of  coolies.  There  were  ups  and  downs  in 
plenty  after  that.  I  went  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
when  I  wasn't  working  I  was  sitting  around  making  my- 
self just  as  beastly  drunk  as  I  possibly  could.  When  I  had 
used  up  all  my  earnings  I'd  go  back  to  work  again. 

"I  had  no  sort  of  ambition,  no  aim,  no  particular  de- 
sire. I  had  a  grudge  against  life.  I  felt  that  it  had  given 
me  a  pretty  raw  deal,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  even 
was  to  live  as  rotten  a  life  as  the  law  allowed.  And  the 
law  allows  a  good  bit  of  license  in  those  quarters. 

"Well,  this  sort  of  life  went  on  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  then,  just  by  chance,  I  fell  into  a  job  in  a  shipping 
office.  It  gave  me  enough  at  least  to  have  a  decent  suit 
of  clothes.  And  then  it  was  that  the  incident  occurred 
which  was  to  change  the  whole  course  of  things. 

"I  was  walking  along  a  street  in  Shanghai  one  blazing 
hot  afternoon,  strolling  along  with  just  one  desire  in  the 
world ....  a  long  cool  drink  with  ice  in  it.  Suddenly  I 
saw  something  that  pulled  me  up  short.  A  great  brute  of 
a  man  was  beating  a  miserable  specimen  of  a  horse,  that 
could  scarcely  carry  itself  along,  much  less  the  load.  The 
sensele.<;s  cruelty  of  it  maddened  me,  and  taking  a  run  into 
the  road  I  hit  the  brute  square  in  the  jaw,  and  he  toppled 
over  like  a  nine  pin.  Of  course  in  a'second  or  so  he  was  up 
again,  and  then  there  was  as  nice  a  kind  of  little  street 
row  as  you  can  well  imagine.  I  had  had  some  practice  at 
that  kind  of  thing;  anyway,  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  was 
led  off  with  a  black  eye,  vowing  vengeance  on  all  damned 
foreigners,  and  I  turned  back,  wiping  the  blood  off  my 
knuckles,  to  run  full  tilt  into  a  woman  who  had  been 
standing  watching  the  whole  affair.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  me,  and  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  was 
shaking  hands  with  her  as  though  I  had  known  her  all  my 
life. 

"  'Thank  you,'  she  said  looking  straight  at  me,  'you 
did  what  I  had  been  longing  to  do.' 

"'npRY  and  picture  it  if  you  can!  All  the  riot  and  con- 
-*■  fusion  of  a  street  in  Shanghai,  the  .^winging  gold  and 
scarlet  signs,  the  painted  dragons,  the  noise  and  the  bril- 
liancy, the  clatter  of  foreign  tongues,  the  intense  heat 
and  the  swarming  yellow  faces.  .  .  the  throngs  of  gaudily 
dressed  natives,  and  then  this  woman  in  white,  looking 
for  all  the  world  as  though  she  had  stepped  right  out  of  an 
old  English  garden,  seeming  even  to  carry  about  her  the 
fragrance  of  heliotrope.  I  hadn't  spoken  to  anyone  of 
her  sort  since  I  had  left  England.  She  stood  for  all  the 
old  decencies  of  living  that  I  had  near  forgotten.  She 
took  me  back  twelve  years  at  a  leap,  and  I  was  a  boy 
again,  with  all  my  old  enthusiasms  for  life,  and  in  addition 


there  was  the  passionate  intensity  of  a  man  who  has  been 
starved ....  starved  without  knowing  it. 

"And  there  we  stood,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
street,  with  Chinese  and  Orientals  jostling  our  elbows, 
there  we  stood  looking  at  one  another,  without  speaking 
a  word.  I  had  got  one  or  two  blows  on  the  head  and  was 
feeling  rather  light-headed,  and  began  to  say  some  quite 
preposterous  things  to  her,  which  she  didn't  seem  to 
mind.  She  stood  there  with  a  quiet  smile  on  her  tac<\ 
hstening  until  I  had  finished. 

"  'I  think  we  might  find  that  we  haves  lottosay  toone- 
another?'  she  said  in  her  soft  slurring  tone,  and  then  ehe 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  her  at  her  hotel. 

"I  think,  perhaps,  that  of  all  that  has  ever  come  into 
my  life,  I  shall  remember  most  clearly  how  she  looked 
when  she  came  toward  me  that  day,  with  her  hand  out- 
stretched and  that  wonderful  intimacy  in  her  manner, 
in  her  face  and  voice,  as  though  we  two  in  all  that  noisy 
chattering  crowd  understood  one  another  with  a  wonder- 
ful completeness.  It  was  as  though  the  intimacy  had 
grown  up  long  before  ever  we  met,  and  we  were  merely 
being  just  a  shade  conventional  in  our  attitude,  because- 
of  all  the  people  passing  along  the  street. 

"Our  friendship  progressed  rapidly;  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  lingering  advances  or  slow  stages.  Every  mo- 
ment I  could  spare  away  from  my  work  we  were  together. 
Life  seemed  to  have  blazed  out  into  new  colors;  I  was 
caught  up  into  something  so  different  from  what  I  had 
ever  known,  ever  dreamed  of.  Women  had  been  merely 
flesh  and  blood  to  me  before  that  time.  .  .  I  had  never 
looked  for  spirit ....  never  cared  to  know  whether  it  was 
there  or  not.  It  was  only  when  I  came  to  think  of  what  I 
had  to  offer  her  that  I  sank  to  despair.  I  had  flung  my 
life  away  like  a  thing  of  no  value,  wasted  it,  smeared  it 
with  evil  living.  How  could  I  offer  it  to  her  now . 
how  could  I  offer  myself,  seeing  I  was  only  what  I  was? 

"I  remember  one  evening  sitting  with  her  in  the  garden 
of  her  hotel,  stumblingly  trying  to  tell  her  something  of 
this.  She  sat  in  a  deep  willow  chair,  her  face  cupped  in 
one  hand,  staring  at  me  steadily  with  that  strange  burn- 
ing look  in  her  eyes,  as  though  there  were  a  fire  lighted 
within. 

"  'Together,'  she  said,  'together  you  and  I  could 
take  the  world  as  though  it  were  putty,  and  mould  it  to 
our  wish.' 

"Oh,  it  all  sounds  too  romantic,  too  full  of  moonlight 
and  fantasy,  to  make  it  seem  possible  in  the  telling,  that  a 
man  who  had  fallen  as  low  as  I  had  fallen  could  have  the 
supreme  audacity  even  to  look  at  a  woman  like  she  was. 
Looking  back  on  it  now  and  seeing  what  I  was  at  that 
time,  it  scarcely  seems  possible. 

"I  didn't  hide  anything  from  her.  I  told  her  just  what 
I  was,  I  spoke  the  entire  truth  and  told  her  of  the  beastly 
life  I  had  lived  since  I  had  come  to  the  East.  And  she 
listened  with  that  same  expression  and  once  she  put  out 
one  hand  and  stopped  me. 

"  'Oh,  what  does  it  all  matter?'  she  said,  'since  you 
are  you.  I  feel  as  though  all  my  life  up  to  this  time  I  had 
lived  among  shadows ....  you  are  the  only  real  thing  that 
has  ever  come  into  my  life.    I  have  only  been  playing  at 

living  till  now.  What 
has  the  past  to  do  with 
us?  We  have  all  the 
future  to  think  about.' 

"And  then  later  she 
spoke  with  that  wonder- 
ful ring  in  her  voice. 
Often,  afterwards,  I 
would  repeat  over  to  my- 
self what  she  had  said. 
It  gave  me  courage  to  go 
on,  it  gave  me  the  con- 
fidence I  lacked. 

"  'You,'  she  said, 
'are  made  for  success. 
It  is  only  the  technique 
you  lack.  You  have  all 
the  genius  for  it.' 

"But  she  was  seeing 
me  in  the  glamour  of  her 
own  light.  I  was  less 
than  nothing  in  myself, 
could  have  become  noth- 
ing if  it  had  not  been  for 
her  belief,  her  inspira- 
tion. It  was  like  hold- 
ing up  a  lamp  to  a  stumb- 
ling man  in  the  dark. 
Without  that  lamp  I 
would  have  fallen,  utter- 
ly and  inevitably. 

"Well,  finally  we  set- 
tled how  it  was  to  be.  I 
was  to  look  out  for  a 
better  job,  make  good, 
not  in  any  sense  of  mak- 
ing a  fortune,  but  just 
put  myself  in  the  way  of 
earning  a  decent  living, 
Continued  on  page  50 
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SOME  AMIABLE    INTERLUDES 


No  MATTER  how  careful  a  person  may 
be,  he  sometimes  gets  in  wrong,  or,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  wrong  place.  When  I 
was  much  younger  than  I  am  to-day — it  was 
■during  the  time  of  the  civil  war  across  the  line 
— I  happened  to  be  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
taking  advantage  of  the  exchange  in  currency 
which  was  then  decidedly  in  our  favor — a  $10 
gold  piece  sometimes  reaching  as  high  a  value 
as  $28  in  U.  S.  funds.  An  old  Whitby  friend  of 
my  youth  was  Chris.  Shields,  then  sojourning 
in  Rochester,  and  he  invited  me  to  what  he 
called  a  little  gathering,  to  which  I,  in  my 
lamb-like  innocency,  went.  It  was  a  Fenian 
meeting  and  for  the  most  of  the  time  there 
was  Hail  Columbia  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot. 
Amongst  the  enthusiastic  patriots,  Chris,  was 
a  prominent  figure.  He  was  also  a  devil-may- 
care  wag.  And  what  he  didn't  do  in  that  meet- 
ing wasn't  worth  doing.  He  suggested  all 
sorts  of  diabolical  outrages — one  of  which  was 
for  tlie  meeting  to  adjourn  in  a  body  to  Lon- 
don and  blow  up  the  Tower  and  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  he  warned  them  not  to 
touch  Buckingham  Palace,  for,  he  boldly  as- 
serted. Queen  Victoria  was  the  best  woman  in 
the  world.  Then  pandemonium  broke  loose 
and  out  of  the  ruction  Chris,  would  cheerfully 
emerge  with  some  other  absurd  suggestion  to 
the  effect  that  they  should  invade  Canada 
inakmter,  but  must  not  molest  Whitby,  be- 
camme  his  prospective  mother-in-law  lived 
there.  He  also  wanted  them,  in  order  to  more 
eaaily  free  Ireland,  to  shift  their  headquarters 
from  the  United  States  to  Greenland  where, 
he  assured  them,  even  the  ice  was  green  and  so 
symbolical  of  Erin's  Isle.  These  were  troub- 
lous times,  and  some  of  the  excited  ring- 
leaders wanted  to  know  if  I  belonged  to  the 
Order.  Chris,  said  I  did  not  and  could  not, 
b«ing  closely  related  to  every  parish  priest 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  my  old 
home  town.  I  began  to  wear  a  far-away  look, 
and  was  wondering  what  particular  hospital  I 
waa  heading  for,  when  Chris,  produced  a  sup- 
ply of  Canadian  rye  with  which  the  immortal 
and  complete  destruction  of  England  and  all 
its  dependencies  was  enthusiastically  and 
ui»roariously  drunk  and,  amidst  maudlin  mer- 
riment, Chris,  and  I  sought  another  meeting 
of  the  Brotherhood — instead  of  attending 
which  I  took  the  first  steamer  for  home,  and 
.swore  I  would  stay  there  until  Ireland  was 
free — cost  whatever  it  might— which  I  certainly  did  not. 

At  another  time,  I  was  at  a  conversazione — whatever 
that  may  be — of  the  Orange  Lodge  at  Winnipeg  to  which 
my  old  friend,  Stewart  Mulvey,  then  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order,  had  lured  me.  After  the  conversazione  was  ended, 
Stewart  engaged  me  in  conversation,  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew,  the  Orange  Lodge  was  in  full  session.  And  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Order.  Holy  Smoke!  And  every- 
body was  grasping  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  didn't  know  the 
grip!  But  cautiously  placing  my  right  hand  in  my  un- 
buttoned vest,  I  feigned  an  injured  finger,  and  Stewart 
laughingly  came  to  my  rescue  and  I  escaped. 

Then,  when  in  the  pre.ss  gallery  at  Ottawa,  I  was  con- 
versing with  W.  B.  Scarth,  the  member  for  Winnipeg, 
and  unnoticed  by  either  of  us,  the  Speaker  took  the 
chair,  and  prayers  were  said.  Until  after  this  prelimin- 
ary no  one  but  members  and  the  necessary  officials  are 
permitted  to  be  present.  When  opportunity  came,  I  slid 
out,  and  anxiously  wondered  for  the  balance  of  the  day  if 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  British  Empire  had  been 
ruthlessly  violated  beyond  redemption.  Afterwards  I 
learned  it  had  not. 

Being  at  a  secret  political  caucus  unwittingly,  going 
to  a  wrong  funeral  by  mistaking  the  address,  bursting  into 
a  "surprise"  party  of  entire  strangers  when  my  prospec- 
tive host  lived  next  door,  taking  an  inebriated  friend  home 
at  midnight  and  being  slammed  by  his  irate  wife,  when  I 
had  only  picked  him  up  on  the  street  and  thought  I  was 
doing  a  good  Samaritan  act,  facing  large  audiences  like  I 
did  in  Chicago  and  Montreal,  when  the  stage  footlights 
blind  one,  and  you  talk  to  a  dense  blank  mass  of  invisible 
people  are  trying  enough,  but  a  fellow  can  in  time  get 
accustomed  to  them.    I  have.' 

A  Reform  Crusade  That  Failed 

A  TTEMPTED  reforms  do  not  always  werk  out  the 
■^^  way  a  fellow  expects.  One  time,  while  in  the  Press 
Gallery  at  Ottawa,  Lou  Kribs  and  Jack  Kerr,  of  Toronto, 
were  vt-ry  intimate  companions  of  mine.  We  were  walk- 
ing down  Sparks  Street  when  a  drink  was  suggested.  I 
didn't  want  one,  and  advised  them  against  putting  that 
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in  their  mouth  that  would  steal  away  what  they  called 
their  brains.  Besides  this  tieating  system  was  silly,  and  I 
intimated  that  if  an  invitation  were  extended  to  take 
something  useful  it  would  be  more  preferable.  They  fell 
into  the  spirit  of  the  reform  a  little  too  eagerly,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  I  would  suggest,  and,  off-hand- 
like, I  said:  "Neckties!"  "Well,  why  don't  you  ask  us  to 
have  one?"  Of  course  I  did,  and  we  went  into  a  haber- 
dasher's store,  and  I  asked  the  clerk  to  show  us  some 
neckties.  Both  Lou  and  Jack  helped  themselves  to 
pretty  fine  ones,  and  Lou  said,  as  the  clerk  wrapped  up 
the  ties:  "Say,  George,  this  is  a  great  scheme.  Next 
time  you  ask  us,  I'm  going  to  take  a  rattling  fine  one  for 
Sundays."  That  busted  up  my  reform  idea.  Two-dollar 
neckties  were  a  hanged  sight  too  expensive  when  beer  was 
only  five  cents  a  schooner. 

One  Twelfth  of  July  some  years  ago  there  was  a  big 
gathering  of  Orangemen  at  the  Broad  Street  station  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  at  Ottawa,  from  which  an  excursion  was 
about  to  start  for  some  point  up  the  line.  Just  before  the 
conductor  shouted  "all  aboard,"  the  master  of  the  lodge, 
noticing  two  green  flags  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  angrily 
approached  the  conductor  and  demanded  their  removal. 
The  conductor  said  the  train  could  not  go  without  them, 
as  they  were  the  usual  signals.  "Take  down  thim  flags," 
unbendingly  demanded  the  irate  master,  "take  'em  down. 
This  is  no  dom  papist  procession,  d'ye  hear,  it's  an  Or- 
ange demonstration,  and  it'll  look  like  blazes  to  have  us 
flyin'  papist  grane  flags.    Down  they'll  come." 

Sure  Cures 

NEVER  had  the  rheumatism?  Never?  Well  you've 
missed  a  lot  of  experience,  if  you  are  a  little  ahead  in 
fun.  A  fellow  without  the  rheumatics  is  like  the  chap  who 
was  never  ten  miles  away  from  home.  There  are  lots  of 
things  he  doesn't  know. 

Oh,  yes,  I've  got  it,  had  it  for  years,  and  likely  to 
struggle  with  it  for  ages  to  come — if  I  live.  It  isn't  the 
pains  and  the  aches  and  the  inclinations  to  swear  which 


eternally  inflict  one  that  bother  me;  it  is  the 
continuous  unselfish  solicitude  of  kindly  sym- 
pathetic friends.  Everyone  you  meet  has  a 
sure  cure  for  your  ailment;  not  one  misses  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  offer  you  unsolicited 
advice  and  a  perfect  never-failing  remedy,  and 
to  empha.size  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
cantankerous  complaint  by  triumphantly 
asserting  that  his  particular  recipe  cured  Mr. 
So-and-so  completely,  and  would  knock  the 
pain  out  of  a  glass  door.  It  never  fails — that 
multitudinous  recipe  which  is  so  universally 
and  generously  offered,  and  yet  after  you  try 
it  and  a  score  of  others  you  just  settle  down 
and  let  the  blamed  old  rheumatism  ache  away 
as  if  you  didn't  care  a  continental.  It  is  all 
right  enough,  however,  when  you  experiment 
with  merely  one  remedy  at  a  time;  it  is  when 
you  try  to  work  three  or  four  separate  and 
distinct  cures  simultaneously,  synchronously, 
and  at  the  same  time,  that  you  get  into  diffi- 
culties with  yourself  and  the  rest  of  the  human 
race. 

I  knew  a  man  once — a  good-natured  kind  of 
a  man  he  was — who  was  afflicted  with  the 
rheumatism.  This  was  a  very  obliging  party, 
and  he  would  do  almost  anything  to  accommo- 
date a  personal  friend.  He  got  along  all  right 
till  the  friendly  friend  with  the  sure  cure  came 
along,  and  then — but  I  anticipate. 

He  started  out  after  a  tussle  with  the  doc- 
tor's instructions  with  gin  and  sulphur — in- 
vested in  a  dollar's  worth,  and  took  it  long 
enough  to  smell  like  an  old-fashioned  sulphur 
match  when  wet,|and  then  was  told  by  Maurice 
Kane,  a  fellow  sufferer,  that  if  he  caught 
cold,  his  legs  would  stiffen  as  if  they  were 
starched.  He  gave  up  that,  but  meantime, 
another  friend  had  told  him  to  carry  a  potato 
in  his  pocket,  and  loaded  down  with  half-a-peck 
— for  he  logically  argued  that  if  one  potato 
was  good,  more  were  better — and  a  couple  of 
southern  beans  and  other  charms,  he  read  of  the 
marvellous  cures  of  Punk  Pills,  and  he  started 
in  taking  them  along  with  Carter's  little  liver 
pills,  and  Seidlitz  powders,  while  he  rubbed  his 
ailing  joints  alternately  with  St.  Jacobs  Oil 
and  Jackson's  unfailing  liniment  and  some 
kind  of  vermifuge  the  name  of  which  is  forgot- 
ten. Just  about  this  time  he  was  advised  to 
indulge  in  gin  and  gum-ge-whackems — a  vile 
decoction  that  leads  a  person  to  imagine  two 
times  two  make  five — and  to  utilize  inwardly  a 
mild  mixture  known  as  citrate  of  magnesia,  which  is 
something  like  the  proverbial  chip  in  the  porridge.  All  he 
lacked  was  a  dose  of  Dead  Shot  Worm  Candy,  a  bottle  of 
Cherry  Pectoral  and  a  porous  plaster ,[to  make  him  a  com- 
plete drug  store.  Well,  he — this  friend  of  mine — strug- 
gled away  with  these  nostrums  and  other  patent  medi- 
cines, wrapping  himself  up  till  he  resembled  an  Egyptian 
mummy  or  a  person  from  Paradise — Paradise,  Nova 
Scotia — and  he  perspired  and  swore  and  got  sick  and 
anathematized  and  ached  with  remarkable  regularity 
until  his  whole  family  got  accustomed  to  his  erratic  ways. 
Then  he  doubled  the  doses,  and  this  is  what  he  told  me: — 
"It's  all  right,  old  fellow,  never  mind  me.  Don't  swear, 
old  chap,  I'll  do  all  that.  Hand  me  those  Punk  Pills, 
please.  You  see,  I  am  a  kind  of  nineteenth-century 
martyr.  I  take  these  pills — forbidden  to  eat  porridge, 
meat,  pastry,  or  soup  with  them.  Then  I  take  these  other 
pills — can't  drink  beer  or  rye.  I  take  that  confounded 
mixture,  and  mustn't  indulge  in  oysters  or  coffee.  Then 
if  I  take  this  other  concoction,  I  can't  drink  milk  or  tea.  I 
have  figured  out  the  whole  encyclopedia,  and  find  that  I 
am  confined  to  fish  and  fruit — fruit  and  fish — and  when, 
stop,  their  idea  of  that  is,  red  herring  and  dried  apples. 
Now  as  an  educated  half  sensible  citizen,  I  appeal  to  you, 
isn't  that  a  nice  exhilarating  diet?  It  makes  me  sick  as  a 
hospital  candidate  when  meal  time  comes  around." 

I  suggested  that  a  Turkish  bath  would  be  about  the 
proper  thing,  and  he  pathetically  told  me  he  had  tried 
them,  and  the  massage  treatment  and  electricity  until  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  successfully  rival  the  Montreal  Light, 
Heat  and  Power  Co. 

"You  never  tried  a  Turkish  bath,  did  you?"  he  asked 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  box  of  pills  in  his  hands  and 
when  I  confessed  my  ignorance  of  Turkish  or  any  other 
baths,  he  went  on: 

"Yes,  I've  tried  'em.  You  go  into  the  place  and  deliver 
your  valuables  up,  and  fork  out  a  dollar.  Then  you  go 
into  a  room— they  don't  have  Turkish  baths  outside,  you 
know— and  disrobe  yourself.  Then  the  oriental  Atten- 
dant whp  is  picturesquely  attired  with  a  towel  around  hi« 
loins,  gives  you  a  Turkish  red  cloth  which  you  tie  around 
Continued  on  page  h6 
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BUMPS  IN  A  BUMPER  CROP 


^^^.r  A'-T-Tl^^i^l^fKri 


TH  E  R  F  WAS 
something  of  awe 
in  the  manner  in 
which  Farmer  Elder 
heard  the  story,  simple 
as  it  was. 

"You  say,"  he  re- 
peated, as  though  he 
was  struggling  to  grasp 
the  full  significance  of 
the  thing,  "you  say 
that  Sid  Siderman's 
son  way  out  in  Sas- 
katchewan has  got  a 
crop  of  fifteen  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  in  one 
year!      Gad!" 

Then  as  though  it 
were  still  a  dream,  he 
mumbled  again: 

"Sid  Siderman's  son 
Sandy  has  got  ten 
thousand  bushels  of . 
wheat,  and  five  thous- 
and bushels  of  oats.  Do 
you  hear  that,  Maria? 
....  How  many  years 
we'd  have  to  work  to 
get  fifteen  thousand 
bushels,  goodness  only 
knows." 

For  Farmer  Elder 
was  back  in  Old  Ontar- 
io where  wealth  creeps 
upon  the  farming  com- 
munity in  a  stealthy 
way  and  not  with 
great  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  he  was'hearing  one 
of  those  rosy  stories 
which  have  the  habit  of 

drifting  down  east,  or  "back  home"  as  it  were,  in 
an  airy  way,  to  stir  up  the  wealth-lust  of  the 
youthful  to  daring  things,  even  to  a  migration  to 
the  Great  Plains  beyond. 

"We  could  have  gone  West  at  the  same  time  as  Sandy 
Siderman,"  Farmer  Elder  ruminated.  "The  railways  was 
pretty  nigh  paying  you  to  go  that  Spring;  but  Maria 
didn't  want  to  tear  up  the  old  home ....  So  we're  here 
yet,  slugging  along  in  Old  Ontario,  and  Sandy  Siderman 
has  got  fifteen  thousand  bushels  in  one  year." 

Farmer  Elder  sighed;  but  Maria  merely  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  cast  her  glances  strayingly  about  the  old 
familiar  scenes,  and  was  content. 

As  for  the  Farmer  Elders  in  Eastern  Canada,  there  has 
been  a  legion  of  them  in  years  past.  They  are  the  men 
who,  because  of  the  Marias,  or  the  sweeping  view  from 
the  hill  on  the  back  fifty,  or  the  chirruping  songs  of  birds 
in  the  springtime,  or  some  one  of  a  hundred  other  reasons, 
have  refused  to  hearken  to  the  lure  of  the  West.  They  are 
the  men  who  did  not  join  in  the  stampede  of  migration 
some  thirty  years  ago;  they  are  the  men  who  turned  deaf 
ears  to  those  countless  stories  of  free-rolling  gold  on  the 
western  plains  of  wheat;  and  now,  in  their  older  years, 
they  gather  around  the  post  offices  of  Old  Ontario,  or  at 
the  corner  store,  or  at  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  places; 
they  let  those  stories  of  the  West  creep  past  their  old 
reserve,  and  they  shake  their  heads  and  sigh  and  whisper 
to  each  other: 

"Now,  if  I  had  only  gone  West  that  same  Spring  as 
Sandy  Siderman!" 

If  they  had  only  gone?  Doubtless  to-day  they  would 
have  been  a  Sandy  Siderman,  telling  the  best  tale  first, 
putting  the  best  foot  forward,  smiling  in  the  face  of  grim 
reality  which  torments,  tossing  the  last  two-bits  across 
the  counter  for  a  cigar  which  serves  but  one  purpose  in 
the  scheme  of  existence,  and  that  to  advertise  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  a  real  Westerner  can  grin  and  bear  it. 

For  in  spreading  abroad  that  story  of  fifteen  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  in  one  year,  Sandy  Siderman  was  telling 
his  best  tale  first. 

These  pages  doubtless  will  be  a  solace  to  the  Farmer 
Elders  who  did  not  go  West  in  the  heydey  of  their  youth; 
and  yet  they  are  not  intended  primarily  for 
Farmer  Elder  at  all.  They  are,  instead,  in- 
tended as  a  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the 
Sandy  Sidermans  who  can  still  grin  in  the 
face  of  it  all,  after  they  have  told  their 
best  tale  first  and  have  found  nothing 
beyond. 

For  there  are  plenty  of  Sandy  Sidermans 
who,  after  the  reckoning  of  the  bumper 
crop  has  been  made,  will  send  out  that 
story  of  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  grain, 
and  who     then  will  find  nothing  beyond. 
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And  Sandy  Siderman  is  sixteen  miles  from  the  nearest  eleoator — 


By      GUY      MORTO 


Sounds  strange,  perhaps  ridiculous,  to  say  that  a  man 
can  have  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  one  year, 
and  yet  have  nothing.  Yet  it  is  a  grim  fact.  It  is  one  of 
the  spectres  of  the  West  of  which  the  East  doubtless 
knows  little  or  nothing;  and  yet  in  the  past  few  years  it 
has  grown  up  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  West 
that  it  has  become  almost  a  monotony. 

If  you  doubt,  ask  the  bankers.  They  know  the  dark 
side  of  the  bright  story  which  Sandy  Siderman  has  so 
often  sent  back  home  in  the  years  of  the  past.  Ask  the 
trust  and  loan  companies,  the  mortgage  concerns,  the 
crop  and  farm  lien  firms,  the'insurance  people,  the  rail- 
ways, the  farm  implement  factories,  or  even  the  small 
stores  dotted  over  the  plains;  for  they  all  know  the  story 
of  the  man  who  had  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in 
one  year,  and  who  yet  had  nothing. 

Wanted — An  Understanding 

ONE  might  as  well  admit  frankly  that  this  is  a  plea  for 
the  West,  a  plea  that  the  East  should  attempt  to 
understand  something  of  the  problems  of  the  West,  that 
it  should  wash  its  mind  clear  of  all  thought  of  envy  or  re- 
buke, and  that,  in  looking  at  a  bumper  crop  in  the  West, 
it  should  look  through  the  eyes  of  the  West  instead  of 
those  of  the  East. 

For  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  grain  on  the  plains  of 
Saskatchewan  are  not  fifteen  thousand  bushels  on  the 
fields  of  Oxford  County,  and  the  man  who  attempts  to 
view  them  in  the  same  light  or  look  at  them  through  the 
same  pair  of  eyes  is  doomed  to  disappointment  when  it 
comes  down  to  a  settlement  of  the  problems  of  the  far- 
flung  areas  of  Canada. 

"Fifteen  thousand  bushels,"  Farmer  Elder  harps,  for 
*e  cannot  keep  him  away  from  the  point,  "just  think, 
Maria,  if  we  had  that,  we'd  be  rich  in  a  day.  I  suppose 
Sandy  Siderman  will  be  coming  back  home  this  Winter 
with  a  coon-skin  coat,  and  he'll  be  kinda  condescending 


to  call  on  us.  Well,  for 
me,  I  won't  bear  no 
hard  feelings  if  he  is  a 
bit  uppish. ...Say, 
Maria,  if  we  only  had 
that  fifteen  thousand 
bushels    .  .    !" 

Yes,  if  Farmer  Elder 
had  it  down  in  Oxford 
County  or  in  York  or 
Glengarry,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Old  On- 
tario, it  would  make 
itself  heard  when  he 
strolled  through  the 
Automobile  Show  with 
Maria  on  his  left  arm; 
but  out  in  Saskatche- 
wan!? Well,  that's  dif- 
ferent. 

For  up  to  this  min- 
ute, Sandy  Siderman 
has  told  his  best  tale 
first,  and  becau.se  he 
has  tried  to  grin  while 
he  told  it,  you  have  not 
taken  time  to  turn  it 
over  and  look  at  the 
gloomy  side.  And  there 
is  a  dark  side. 

"You  don't  say?" 
says  Farmer  Elder.  "It 
can't  be  possible." 

Ye.s,  Farmer  Elder,  it 
is  perfectly  true.  It  is 
regrettable;  and  it 
seerrs  impossible,  but  it 
is  a  fact. 

Sandy  Siderman  was 

seized  last  week  and  his 

affairs  are  now  in  the 

hands  of  the  sheriff.  Seems  unbelievable,  doesn't  it? 

"^'  "Seized?     Out   of   the   question,   with   fifteen 

■'-  ^         thousand  bushels  of  grain!" 

Out  of  the  question,  of  course;  but  nevertheless 
true.     Why? 

For  the  simple  reason  that  Sandy  Siderman  was  crop- 
poor,  as  other  Westerners  have  found  themselves  land- 
poor.  In  other  words,  at  the  prevailing  wheat  prices,  it 
cost  more  to  raise  15,000  bushels  of  grain  than  they 
produced  on  the  market.  That  naturally  drags  in  the 
question  of  the  Wheat  Board,  which  is  not,  and  the  price 
of  wheat,  and  a  few  other  knotty  problems.  But  for  the 
meantime,  suppose  we  stick  to  Sandy  Siderman. 

The  Case  of  Sandy  Siderman 

SANDY  is  not  a  person  of  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  too  drastically  real  and  his  doubles  are  scattered 
all  over  the  three  Western  provinces  in  numbers  which 
run  into  the  thousands,  but  which  have  not  been  accur- 
ately counted.  For  the  West  does  not  like  to  advertise  its 
Sandy  Sidermans  any  too  blatantly.  It  talks  about  them 
on  the  side,  it  admits  their  existence  when  the  matter  is 
brought  directly  to  official  attention,  and  it  will  even 
pull  out  a  drawer  of  the  filing-cabinet,  and  say: 

"Yes,  here  are  the  names  of  the  Sandy  Sidermans  for 
our  district.  Columns  and  columns  of  them.  .  .  .No,  I 
wouldn't  like  to  say  how  many  there  are  just  around 
here,  for  this  is  a  fine  district  and  we  don't  want  it  to  get 
a  bad  name.  .  ." 

Quite  right.  Nobody  wants  the  West  to  get  a  bad 
name,  so  let  us  press  no  further  for  the  percentage  of 
Sandy  Sidermans  in  the  Center  West.  The  writer,  hav- 
ing seen  a  couple  of  filing-cabinets  of  papers  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Sandy  Sidermans,  is  willing  to  concede 
their  existence  in  some  numbers:  and  th&next  thing  is  to 
wonder  how  Sandy,  with  15,000  bushels  of  grain,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff  this  Fall. 

To  begin  with,  Sandy  is  like  many  another  human 

being — when  the  sky  dawns  rosy,  he  feels  like  trimming 

the  world.     He  is  a  real  character,  living  in  theWest  to 

this  day;  and  if  necessity  demanded,  his  name  could  be 

furnished,  together  with  section  locations 

and  all  the  rest  of  it.     The  only  fiction 

about  him  is  the  name,  and  that  has  been 

conceded  because  of  the  game  fight  he  has 

put  up. 

To  get  back  to  the  first,  Sandy  reached 
the  West  many  years  ago.  He  put  up  his 
ear  y  struggle,  made  good  in  his  own  mod- 
est way,  but  failed  to  send  any  of  those  plu- 
to(  ratic  stories  back  to  the  East.  He  was 
doing  well,  and  that  was  all.  Possibly,  in 
another  ten  years,  he  would  have  been  able 
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to  retire  with  a  sufficient  foundation  for  future  ease;  but 
along  came  the  war. 

Sandy,  lured  by  the  prices  of  war,  plunged.  He  was 
guided  more  by  mathematics  than  by  reason,  for  he  fig- 
ured that  if  a  half  section  of  land  could  produce  six 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  at  two  dollars  a  bushel  net, 
then  two  sections  of  land  would  produce  just  four  times 
as  much,  and  would,  in  a  year  or  two,  put  him  in  the 
Packard  class. 

Good  reasoning,  by  mathematics  only. 

He  bought  land,  in  all  directions  where  neighbors 
could  be  persuaded  to  sell;  but  since  odd  neighbors  here 
and  there  had  been  pondering  the  same  harvest  of  the 
pencil,  Sandy  had  to  pay  the  price  for  his  expansion,  for 
he  fell  into  that  commercial  quagmire  which  has  been 
planted  over  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fertile 
lands  in  the  West.  He  bought  on  either  the  one-third  or 
theone-half  crop  agreement. 

So  when  Sandy  recovered 
from  the  buying  fever,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  re- 
tired several  other  farming 
gentlemen  to  the  nearby 
towns  and  that  he  was  os- 
tensibly the  head  of  three 
whole  sections  of  land.  It 
was  a  proud  moment  in 
Sandy  Siderman's  life,  for 
wheat  was  still  at  two  dol- 
lars a  bushel,  net,  and  the 
pencil  had  shown  him  that 
a  couple  of  good  crops 
would  sweep  aside  his  obh- 
gations  to  those  retired 
gentlemen  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

That,  of  course,  was  the 
beginning  of  Sandy's  trag- 
edy, and  it  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  though  he  had 
15,000  bushels  of  grain  this 
year,  he  merely  had  it 
spread  over  his  three  sec- 
tions of  land  for  the  sheriff 
to  run  about  and  put  his 
tags  on. 


On  his  three  sections  of  land,  he  had  managed  to  ac- 
cumulate arrears  of  $1,429.95  on  the  year  previous,  and 
on  top  of  that  he  had  gone  out  and  borrowed  $599  to  pay 
for  a  portion  of  this  spring's  seed,  and  had  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  $2,500  to  make  on  one  portion  of  the  new  land 
which  he  had  not  bought  on  the  crop-share  plan. 

To  illustrate,  here  is  how  one  section  of  Sandy's  land 
produced,  subject  to  the  entanglements  of  purchase. 

Wheat  produced  on  one  half  section,  3738  bushels, 
half  to  go  to  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  leaving  Sandy 
1869  bushels.  Wheat  on  second  half-section,  457  bushels, 
one  third  to  go  to  former  owner  of  land,  Sandy  being  left 
305  bushels;  Flax,  360  bushels;  Sandy's  share  240  bushels, 
valued  at  $324;  Oats,  3160  bushels;  Sandy's  share  2110 
bushels.  On  the  surface,  it  looks  as  though  Sandy  might 
still  have  a  chance,  but  an  analysis,  as  made  by  the  sher- 
iff, proved  otherwi.se. 


Paying 


for    Land 
Wheat 


with 


GETTING  down  to  an  analysis  of  Sandy's 
troubles,  it  appears  that  except  for  that  one- 
third  crop  agreement  of  purchase  for  his  lands,  he 
could  have  struggled  through.  There  are  many 
in  the  West  to-day  who  are  ready  to  declare  that  type  of 
land-sale  agreement  an  iniquity,  except  for  the  man  who 
sells.  For  it  simply  means  that  when  Sandy  Siderman 
bought  one  section  from  John  Jones,  he  made  no  cash 
payment,  but  agreed  that  each  year  John  Jones  should 
have  one  third  of  the  crop  clear  and  that  this  should  con- 
tinue until  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  had  been  paid. 
It  meant  as  well,  that  when  Sandy  bought  another  sec- 
tion from  Frank  Smith,  he  agreed  that  each  year  Frank 
Smith  should  have  one  half  of  the  crop,  and  that  Sandy 
should  try  to  struggle  along  on  the  rest.  Looked  at 
calmly,  you  see  the  possibilities  of  that.  Sandy  Sider- 
man, first  of  all,  needed  scarcely  any  direct  financial  in- 
vestment to  load  himself  up  with  more  land  than  he 
could  work  with  hope  of  success;  and  the  John  Joneses 
and  the  Frank  Smiths,  being  retired  gentlemen  in  the 
towns,  got  one  third  or  one  half  the  crop — according  to 
the  stiffness  of  the  bargain  they  could  drive — without 
ever  turning  over  a  hand. 

So  far  as  Sandy  Siderman  was  concerned,  it  meant  that 
when  his  buying  outbreak  was  over  he  had  succeeded  in 
driving  two  or  three  or  four  capable  farmers  into  retire- 
ment, he  had  grouped  their  lands  under  his  control  and 
had  obligated  himself  to  turn  over  sometimes  a  third  and 
sometimes  a  half  of  his  crop  to  the  gentlemen  he  had 
forced  into  leisure.  He  had  reduced  the  working  staff 
and  e.xpcutive  brains  on  those  sections  of  land,  he  had 
loaded  up  the  towns  of  a  young  country  with  citizens  of 
leisure,  and  he  had  counted  not  at  all  upon  the  fluctua- 
tions of  world  commerce. 

Even  so,  a  careful  study  of  Sandy's  past  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  could  have  survived  the  shocks  of  world  de- 
pression if  he  had  only  clung  to  his  original  half-section  of 
land  and  had  declined  to  join  in  the  popular  pastime  of 
a  few  years  ago  and  load  himself  up  with 
lands  bought  on  the  third  or  half  crop 
scheme.      The    price    collapse    was    bad 
enough  for  Sandy,  but  it  was  not  that 
alone  which  brought  the  sheriff  to  camp 
on  his  doorstep  this  Fall  and  wait  until 
those  15,000  bushels  were  threshed. 

For  here  is  the  way  Sandy's  crop  turned 
out;  and  remember,  as  well,  that  Sandy  is 
a  real,  living  human  being,  with  his  fists 
gripped  and  his  teeth  clenched,  ready  to 
take  a  shake  at  the  world  next  Spring. 


Ooer  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  are 
there  because  they  overbought  on  the  crop-sharing  plan — the  il- 
lustration shows  a  bailiff  making  a  seizure  on  a  Western  farm. 


The  wheat  on  that  section  was  high  grade,  so  it  pro- 
duced him  90  cents  net  on  the  farm,  which,  for  186 
bushels,  meant  a  revenue  of  $1,682.10.  The  flax,  you  will 
see  from  above,  netted  him  $324.  But  his  2110  bushels  of 
oats,  unfortunately,  returned  Sandy  a  loss.  Seems 
strange  that  2110  bushels  of  oats  could  become  a  liability 
to  Sandy,  but  such  is  the  case.  Remember  that  Sandy 
had  a  crop  of  3160  bushels,  and  he  had  to  pay  for  the 
threshing  of  the  whole  lot  at  ten  cents  a  bushel.  Cost  of 
threshing  $316.  His  2110  bushels  netted  him  16  cents  a 
bushel  on  the  farm,  or  a  revenue  of  $337.60;  but  that 
makes  no  allowance  whatever  for  the  cost  of  cutting  and 
the  twine  used.  So,  not  to  be  too  hard  on  Sandy,  in- 
stead of  declaring  a  loss  there,  we  will  just  wipe  the  oats 
off  the  slate.  That  leaves  Sandy  a  total  revenue  for  that 
one  section  of  $2,006.10. 

Now,  as  to  operating  costs:  Twine,  $132.50;  Wages  for 
harvest  help,  $384;  Threshing  flax  at  40  cents  a  bushel, 
$144;  Threshing  wheat  at  1 5  cents  a  bushel ,  $629.25 ;  Lien 
on  seed  grain,  $599. 

Total  operating  costs  of  $1,888.75. 
Total  operating  revenue  of  $2,006.10. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  season,  after  all  Sandy's  tugging  of 
muscle  and  racking  of  brain  he  has  $117.35  staring  him  in 
the  face  with  which  to  meet  the  obligations  of  other  years. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  include  all  Sandy's  real  operat- 
ing costs,  but  just  takes  in  the  surface  ones.  For  instance, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  cost  of  feeding  threshing  gangs, 
which  some  estimate  as  high  as  five  cents  a  bushel  when 
the  crops  are  thin  and  spread  over  wide  areas  such  as 
Sandy  now  owns;  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  this  particular  section  controlled  by  Sandy  Siderman 
is  sixteen  miles  from  the  nearest  elevator.     On  top  of 
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that,  if  one  really  wanted  to  get  pessimistic  with  Sandy, 
he  could  point  to  the  fact  that  there  was  considerable 
wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  that  there  were  horses  which 
had  to  be  fed,  that  there  was  an  occasional  pair  of  over- 
alls which  he  should  have  bought,  even  if  he  did  not;  and 
that  there  were  a  hundred  and  one  other  incidental  ex- 
penses inseparable  from  the  operation  of  a  farm  the  size 
of  Sandy's.  So  no  wonder  the  sheriff  is  still  camping 
around  Sandy's  private  elevators  and  that  he  is  adjusting 
his  own  pet  locks  to  the  doorways. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  Sandy  may  be  slightly  de- 
pressed, but  he  stills  retains  his  courage  and  he  had  in- 
formed the  sheriff  that  he  is  going  to  buckle  in  another 
spring  and  see  if  he  can  not  overcome  the  handicap 
which  the  past  has  put  upon  him. 

"You  see,"  Sandy  remarked  to  the  sheriff  the  other 
day,  "the  biggest  mistake  I  made  was  to   buy  land  on 

that  third  or  half-crop 
agreement  plan.  If  I  could 
only  get  those  fellows  to 
come  back  from  the  towns 
and  villages,  take  their 
land  back  and  work  it  them- 
selves, we  would  all  be  set 
up  in  business.  For  if  you 
look  at  my  crop  figures,  you 
can  see  that  I  just  nicely 
nosed  out  on  top  with  only 
half  the  crop  to  go  on.  If 
the  other  half  didn't  have  to 
po  to  keep  those  fellows  sit- 
ting around  on  their  haun- 
ches in  the  town,  I  would  be 
making  good." 

On  top  of  that  Sandy 
blames  the  low  p:ices,  the 
lack  of  a  Wheat  Board  and 
all  the  rest  of  those  condi- 
tions which  make  for  small 
returns.  In  analyzing  that 
one  section  of  Sandy's  land, 
we  allowed  him  90  cents  net 
for  his  wheat;  but  in  the 
poor  section  where  the  frost 
nipped  it  before  it  had  filled 
properly,  the  net  price  drop- 
ped as  low  as  59  cents. 

"Guarantee  me  a  dollar 
wheat  and  I  will  still  make 
good,"  Sandy  declares,  and 
then  he  goes  into  a  long  harangue  about  freight 
rates,  operating  costs  and  all  those  other  features 
which  lower  the  revenue  of  a  Western  farmer. 
By  dollar  wheat  he  means  a  dollar  on  the  farm, 
net,  for  the  poorest  grades,  instead  of  this  $1.19  or  $1.25 
or  whatever  it  is  that  one  sees  quoted  from  day  to  day  at 
Fort  William  or  other  points.  For  freight  rates  take  a 
big  slice  out  of  that  $1.19,  the  size  of  the  s  ice  being  regu- 
lated by  the  distance  which  Sandy  is  from  the  central 
markets. 

Even  the  sheriff  admits  that  Sandy  is  in  something  of 
a  quagmire;  but  he  has  his  own  pet  solution. 

"Give  them  the  dollar  wheat  net,"  he  declares.  "They 
need  it.  And  make  those  fellows  who  unloaded  their 
land  on  the  third  and  half  crop  agreement  scheme  get 
back  on  their  old  sections  and  work  them.  That's  the 
trouble.  Too  many  got  out  from  under  in  the  boom 
days;  and  too  many  other  fellows  like  Sandy  thought 
they  could  grab  up  a  few  sections  and  work  them  just  as 
well  as  they  can  a  half  section.  Now  they  are  learning 
that  they  can't.  They  are  finding  out  that  a  good  crop 
on  a  half  section,  properly  worked  and  owned  outright,  is 
worth  much  more  than  a  skimpy  crop  on  one  or  two  full 
sections  improperly  worked  and  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt 
by  that  half-crop  thing.  They're  killing  the  farming 
game;  that's  what's  wrong  with  them.  Why,  look  at 
SamKirkoff.  . !" 

So  we  looked  at  Sam  Kirkoff,  foreign-born  and  land- 
grabber  though  he  is. 

Taking  a  Look  at  Sam  Kirkoff 

KIRKOFF  is  another  link  in  that  chain  of  events 
which  keeps  the  sheriff  bolting  about  the  country  in 
a  flivver  and  pasting  his  seals  about  the  front  gate,  the 
private  elevators  and  over  the  farm  machinery  and  the 
backs  of  the  saddle  horses  of  some  portions  of  the  West. 
Kirkoff  really  had  a  bigger  grabbing  eye  than   had 
Sandy   Siderman,   for   he   controls   1,015 
acres  bought  from  the  original  owners  on 
the  one-third  crop  agreement,  and  he  has 
275  acres  which  he  picked  up  so  late  this 
spring  and  worked    so  rapidly  that  his 
crop  on  that  portion  averaged  him  only 
seven  bushels  an  acre. 

But  on  the  whole,  Kirkoff  seemed  to  be 

doing   well.     His   crop   beat   out   Sandy 

Siderman  by  many  thousands  of  bushels, 

for  he  netted  15,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
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TIIK  sun  went 
down  that  even- 
ing on  a  weird 
northern  world.  The 
wind,  which  had  been 
pressing  out  of  the  east 
all  day,  had  dropped  as 
at  some  elemental  sunset 
signal;  but  the  great 
lake,  lashed  to  fury, 
raced  by  windrow  upon 
windrow  of  long,  curling 
"  shanty  "  waves  —  the 
terrible  seas  for  which 
Superior  in  its  wrath  is 
peculiar.  Three  "mock 
suns"  stood  in  vertical 
alignment  above  the  de- 
clining orb  of  day,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  a 
ghostly,  brassy  light  that 
tinted  the  wild  hills,  the 
forests  and  the  raging 
sea  with  its  exotic  saf- 
fron glow. 

Nannabijou  camp, 
aglare  in  the  unreal  light, 
its  windows  flashing  like 
blood-red  jewels,  stood 
out  against  the  setting  of 
the  sombre  mountain 
ranges  like  a  fantastic 
painting  on  the  canvas 
of  some  mad  master. 
Above  the  southeastern 
horizon  hung  a  lowering 
blackness  that  presaged 
the  hurricane  to  come, 
while  up  from  a  hundred 
lonely  bays  along  the 
rocky  North  Shore  the 
flailing  waves  sent  up  a 
thunderous,  pounding 
roar. 

From  a  plateau  on 
Nannabijou  Mountain 
above   the   beaver   dam 

lake  on  Solomon  Creek,  a  figure  that  seemed  the  geniris 
loci  of  the  fearsome  night  looked  out  upon  these  things. 
His  was  a  face  of  evil  cunning,  dusky  almost  to  blackness 
except  where  two  red  gashes  stood  out  under  the  black 
eyes — eyes  which  alone  of  all  his  sinister  visage  seemed 
alive  and  human.  He  wore  no  covering  on  his  long  straight 
black  hair  save  a  band  of  purple  which  held  in  place  a 
single  eagle's  feather  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Round  his 
neck  were  hung  many  strings  of  glistening  wolves'  teeth. 

Behind  the  Indian  magician  were  ranged  four  headmen 
of  the  Ojibways,  as  motionless  as  he,  face  to  the  setting 
sun. 

For  moments  they  stood  thus  like  statues  of  bronze 
until  a  lake  gull,  wheeling  with  a  shrill  scream  inland, 
swooped  close  to  their  heads.  The  Medicine  Man 
turned,  his  gaze  sweeping  Nannabijou  Bay  where  the  great 
booms  of  poles  lay  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the  seas, 
took  in  the  waterfront  where  the  patrols  of  police  paced 
back  and  forward,  and  travelled  to  the  blackness  of  the 
coming  storm. 

Suddenly,  he  raised  his  arms  aloft  and  his 
lips  gave  utterance  to  a  strange,  guttural  incan- 
tation in  which  his  companions  joined — a  lu- 
gubrious sing-song  in  the  Ojibway  tongue.  It 
ended  with  a  leaping,  whirling  sort  of  dance. 
The  witch  doctor  flung  out  a  hand  and  from  it 
there  flew  a  short  cylindrical  object  that  sang 
through  the  air  like  a  spent  bullet  and  dropped 
with  a  soft  "plop"  far  out  in  the  little  lake. 

In  that  cylinder  was  wrapped  the  Great 
Medicine  of  the  North — a  charm  which  once 
used,  the  pagan  tribes  believe,  insures  the  suc- 
cess of  any  project  no  matter  how  beset  with 
difficulties  and  dangers. 

At  a  low  grunting  command  from  the  Medi- 
cine Man  the  Indians  turned  and  silently  melted 
into  the  murk  of  the  forest.  And  as  they  did  so 
there  swept  up  from  the  woods  a  long-drawn, 
fearful  cry  that  carried  far  and  wide  above  the 
surf  roar  from  below. 

It  was  not  the  call  of  a  timber  wolf  nor  of 
other  beast  of  the  wilderness.  In  its  swiftly 
rising  and  falling  cadences  it  was  half  laughter. 


From  the  first  tragic  notes  the  man  before  her  seemed  metamorphosed  —  seemed  one  with  his  exquisite  oiolin. 


half  wail;  a  curious  and  awesome  blending  of  mockery 
and  lamentations. 

The  rim  of  the  setting  sun  flicked  out  in  the  gash  of  the 
western  cloud-banks  and  starless  night  dropped  over  the 
troubled  waters  and  the  sighing  woods. 


THE  tempest  broke  over  Nannabijou  in  shrieking 
fury  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  out  of  a  night 
of  Stygian  blackness.  It  came,  a  great  gust  that  screamed 
and  skirled  overhead  like  legions  of  the  damned  on  a 
terrestrial  rampage.  Tents  of  the  Mounties  along  the 
waterfront  were  overthrown  by  the  first  blast  and 
pressed  flat  as  before  the  smash  of  a  giant's  hand.  Great 
trees  were  bent  and  twisted  until  they  turned  over  at  the 
roots  or  broke  at  the  base  like  matches. 

Secure  in  a  stout  log  cabin,  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve 
and  Artemus  Duff  sat  by  a  roaring  fire  in  a  sheet-iron 
Queen  heater.     Duff,  twisting  his  inevitable  dead  cigar 


THE  KAM  CITY  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  of  which  Norman  T. 
Gildersleeve  is  the  head,  hold  a  lease  of  the  Nannabijou 
limits.  They  are  bound,  however,  to  have  a  large  mill  in  full 
operation  by  Oct.  23,  failing  which  their  lease  goes  to  the  North 
Star  Towing  and  Coiisfniction  Co..  which  is  directed  by  a 
mysterious  J.  C.  X.  This  company  is  tinder  contract  to  supply 
the  Kam  City  Co.  with  the  raw  material  which  will  enable  them 
to  run  the  mill.  Louis  Hammond,  an  ex-newspaperman,  meets 
Gildersleeve,  who  suspects  treachei-y  on  the  part- of  the  North 
Star  Company.  He  engages  Hammond's  services  and  instructs 
him  to  secure  a  job  with  the  North  Star  Coynpany  and  to  learn 
anything  he  can.  Hammond  applies  to  Acey  Smith,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  North  Star  Co.  at  the  limits,  who  gives  him  a 
position.  Hammond  discovers  that  a  Miss  Josephine  Stone  is 
staying  at  a  summer  cottage  there,  and  recognizes  her  as  a  girl 
he  had  seen  on  the  t7-ain  when  Gildersleeve  engaged  him.  Ham- 
mond goes  to  the  city  and  resigns  his  employment  with  Gilder- 
sleeve. On  returning  to  the  limits  he  hears  Josephine  has  been 
forcibly  removed  to  a  house  ov  a  mountain  nearby  which  is  im- 
possible to  approach  except  by  a  secret  passage.  He  there- 
fore derides  fn  try  to  rescue  her  by  aeroplane. 


from  corner  to  corner  of  j 
his  mouth,  was  obviously 
trying  to  conceal  the 
nervousness  that  was 
upon  him.  At  each  suc- 
ceeding blast  of  the 
storm,  which  seemed  to 
swoop  down  upon  the 
cabin  like  a  demon  bent 
on  pressing  it  into  the- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  at 
the  ihtermittent  crash  of 
falling  timber  he  would 
half  start  from  hLs  chair, 
his  fat  cheeks  blanching 
with  terror  and  his  chub- 
by knees  quaking.  Gil- 
dersleeve, whose  early 
life  had  inured  him  to  the 
savage  moods  of  the 
North,  sat  silent,  im- 
perturbable, as  thougb 
engrossed  with  some  ir- 
relevant problem. 

Suddenly  the  million- 
aire, like  one  awaking- 
from  a  doze,  straight- 
ened in  his  chair  and  lit 
a  fresh  cigar.  "Gad 
what  a  night.  Duff,"  he 
mused.  "What  a  hell  of 
a  night!"  He  glanced  at 
his  watch.  "I  wonder 
what  in  blazes  has  be- 
come of  my  man,  Lynch!"" 
"If  he's  up  there — in 
this — "  Duff  waved  ex- 
citedly in  the  direction  of 
the  hills,  "if  he's  up  there 
— he's  likely  got  his — by 
now." 

"The  confounded 
idiot!"  stormed  Gilder- 
sleeve with  unfeeling 
heat.  "He  ought  to  have 
had  sense  enough  to  get 
out  of  the  timber  when 
he  saw  what  was  coming. 
Even  a  child  would  know 
enough  to  do  that." 

"Maybe  when  he  saw 
it  coming  he  decided  to 
stay  in  some  safe  place  until  it  was  over." 

"No — not  Lynch.  He's  scared  plain  stiff  of  the  bush 
at  night.  For  a  detective  who's  done  dirty,  risky  jobs  all 
over  the  country,  he's  the  veriest  coward  in  the  woods 
after  nightfall.  He'd  sneak  into  a  king's  bed-chamber 
and  steal  his  private  papers  for  a  ten-dollar  bill,  but  he 
wouldn't  go  into  the  big  timber  after  sun-down  for  a 
million." 

"Then — what  do  you  think — could  have  happened  to 
him?"  Duff  was  glad  of  any  diversion,  gruesome  or 
otherwise,  that  might  take  his  thoughts  off  the  raging 
of  the  storm  outside. 

"It's  hard  to  say.  Duff."  Gildersleeve  got  up  and 
paced  the  floor.  "He  must  have  met  with  some  accident; 
twisted  an  ankle  in  the  windfalls,  fallen  over  a  cliff,  or 
else — well,  it's  hard  to  say — " 

He  stopped  in  his  tracks  as  a  scraping  thud  resounded 
at  the    cabin  door. 

Duff  lurched  to  his  feet  as  the  door  sprang  open  and  the 
bedraggled  figure  of  a  man  thrust  itself  across 
the  threshold  accompanied  by  a  welter  of  flying 
rain  that  spattered  across  the  floor  to  the  wall 
beyond. 

"Lynch!"  gasped  Gildersleeve. 
"That's     me — least — what's     left — of     me." 
asserted  the  newcomer  between  panting  gasps 
as  he  forced  the  door  to. 

He  was  a  wiry-looking  little  man  with  a  face 
like  a  rat;  beady  eyes  back  of  an  insignificant 
nose,  high  upper  lip  and  receding  chin.  He  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his 
reefer  and  boots  and  stood  up  a-drip  and  steam- 
ing by  the  sheet -iron  stove. 

"That's  right,  Lynch,"  approved  Gilder- 
sleeve, "let  your  clothes  dry  on  you,  and  you 
won't  catch  cold.  Here,  have  a  bolt  of  Scotch." 
He  poured  out  a  stout  bracer  from  a  silver 
pocket-flask  into  a  metal  cup  and  handed  it  to 
Lynch  who  downed  it  neat  at  a  gulp,  his  beady 
eyes  glittering.  "There,"  said  Gildersleeve, 
"that'll  make  a  new  man  of  you.  Lynch.  How 
is  it  you  didn't  strike  out  for  camp  before  it  got 
dark  and  the  storm  came  up?" 


"Got  lost,"  explained  Lynch.  "Didn't  notice  it  was 
getting  late  until  it  was  near  sun-down.  Tried  to  make  a 
short  cut  through  the  bush  to  the  creek  and  lost  my 
bearings  in  that  rotten  meee.  Couldn't  see  the  sun  or  a 
blessed  thing  to  guide  me  out.  Struggled  in  all  kinds  of 
circles  through  windfalls  breast-high  and  every  time 
I'd  stop  for  breath  I'd  hear  sneaking  sounds  all  round  me 
like  things  watching  for  me  to  fall  so  they  could  jump  me 
while  I  was  down. 

"Then — then — I  heard  a  horrible  yell.  No,  it  wasn't 
a  yell  either;  it  was  like  wailing  and  laughing  all  mixed 
up.    It  made  my  blood  run  cold.    I  can  hear  it  yet. 

"Ugh!"  He  shuddered.  "I  don't  know  which  was  the 
worst — floundering  round  in  the  windfalls  or  coming 
down  the  trail  in  the  hurricane  with  deadfalls  smashing 
down  in  the  wind  everywhere.  I  nearly  got  mine  with 
falling  timber  a  dozen  times,  and  every  ten  steps  or  so 
I'd  go  flying  on  my  face  in  the  muck.  I  wouldn't  go 
through  it  again  for  a  hundred  thousand." 


"DUT  you're  safe — it's  all  over  now,"  reminded  Gilder- 
•'-'  sleeve,  handing  the  detective  a  cigar.    "The  ques- 
tion is  did  you  find  out  anything  worth 
while?" 

"I  found  out  something  that  ought  to 
be  worth  a  whole  lot." 

"Good!"  urged  Gildersleeve.  "I  told 
you  there  was  a  fifty-dollar  bonus  in  it  if 
you  got  a  line  on  the  North  Star's  secret 
layout  and  their  wireless  plant  up  there. 
That  promise  holds." 

"I  don't  know  what's  up  in  that  devil- 
ish place,"  remarked  Lynch,  "but  I  did 
find  out  how  they  get  In  and  out  of  the 
Cup  of  Nannabijou." 

"What!"  Both  Gildersleeve  and  Duff 
were  tense. 

"It's  a  creek-bed  that  dries  up  when 
you  touch  a  button." 

His  companions  stared  blankly  as 
though  he  had  suddenly  gone  crazy. 

"S'help  me,"  insisted  Lynch,  "that's 
just  what  it  is.  I  found  it  out  by  pure 
accident.  Was  poking  around  in  a  sort  of 
tunnel  that  opens  out  on  the  rapids  of  the 
creek  when  my  foot  caught  in  something 
and  in  trying  to  stop  myself  from  falling, 
I  swung  up  a  hand  against  a  piece  of  rock 
jutting  from  the  wall.  In  my  business  I 
keep  my  fingers  as  sensitive  as  a  combina- 
tion lock  expert.  I  guess  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  I  wouldn't  have  felt  that 
little  round  hole  in  the  rock.  I  got  out 
my  pocket-flash  and  examined  it.  It  was 
only  about  the  size  of  a  nail,  drilled  into 
the  rock  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  I  could  see  then  that 
that  knob  of  rock  had  been  cleverly  cemented  into  a  hole 
in  the  wall.  'Aha,'  thinks  I,  'this  is  a  spring  that  opens 
some  secret  entrance  through  the  rock.'  I  wasn't  at  all 
expecting  what  it  really  turned  out  to  be.  So  I  gets  a 
match,  inserts  it  in  the  hole  and  presses  down  on  it  just  to 
see  what  would  happen. 

"There  was  a  flash  like  lightning,  and  a  queer,  soft 
sound  like  a  gong  came  from  up  above  somewhere.  Then 
in  a  minute  it  seemed  to  me  the  creek  rapids  just  down 
the  tunnel  got  awfully  quiet. 

"I  went  down  to  investigate,  and  sure  enough  there 
was  no  water  running  down,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
wet  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  channel  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  there  ever  had  been.  I  slipped  back  and 
pressed  the  match  against  the  concealed  button  again. 
The  bell  rang  and  almost  right  away  the  water  came 
roaring  down  like  it  was  before.  Now  I  think  that  was 
pretty  good  scouting  for  one  day." 

"You  didn't  try  going  up  the  creek  bottom  to  see  where 
it  led  to,"  Gildersleeve  pres.sed  him. 

"Not  much.  I  up  and  beat  it.  Something  mighty 
quef'r  about  it  all  that  sort  of  got  my  goat,  and  besides  I 
wa.s  scared  that  bell  ringing  would  bring  someone  round 
that  might  use  me  rough.  I  didn't  know  it  had  got  so 
late  till  I  was  out  in  the  daylight  again." 

"So  that's  it,"  mused  Gildersleeve,  "that's  how  they 
get  up  into  the  Cup.  Well,  to-morrow  we'll — "  He 
strode  over  and  stood  staring  at  the  circular  draft-vent  of 
the  little  stove. 

What  he  might  have  said  was  left  unfinished,  for  there 
came  a  great  crash  above  the  bowlings  of  the  storm  that 
made  the  earth  shudder.  It  was  followed  by  a  contin- 
uous pounding  thunder  that  grew  louder  and  louder  as 
though  the  tops  had  slid  from  the  mountains  and  were 
crashing  down  to  the  lake.  Nearer  and  more  formidable 
it  grew,  setting  the  building  a-quiver  at  each  succeeding 
smash  until  it  seemed  to  sweep  into  and  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  Camp. 

The  three  men  stood,  speechless  and  aghast,  staring 
into  each  other's  terror-smitten  countenances. 

Giluersleeve  was  the  first  to  move.  With  an  inarticu- 
late cry  he  flung  open  the  door  and  leaped  into  the  night. 
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Outside  all  was  pandemonium.  With  the  advent  of  the 
new  terror  the  storm  had  subsided  considerably,  though 
rain  was  still  pouring  down.  Men  awakened  from  their 
sleep  were  rushing  everywhere  through  the  wet  and 
darkness.  There  were  hysterical  shouts  and  coarse,  ugly 
curses.  In  another  moment  scores  of  lanterns  gleamed 
blearily  in  the  murk,  and  the  search-lights  of  the  police 
sent  shafts  of  light  playing  up  from  the  waterfront. 

Twenty-five  feet  from  the  river  Gildersleeve  found  the 
Mounties  holding  back  the  crowd  with  hoarse  commands, 
their  carbines  held  crosswise  before  them. 

Conjecture  ran  rife.  "Cloud-burst  in  the  hills,"  some- 
one cried.  And  another:  "Look,  look,  the  Nannabijou 
River's  roaring  full  to  the  top  of  the  banks!" 

"The  bridge  is  going!" 

There  came  the  wail  of  great  timbers  as  they  were 
twisted  and  torn  from  their  places. 

As  Gildersleeve's  eyes  became  more  adjusted  to  the 
dim,  uncertain  light,  he  saw  that  the  torrent  rode  almost 
to  the  brim  of  the  high  banks  of  the  Nannabijou,  fully 
thirty  feet  above  the  stream's  normal  level.  In  mad  suc- 
cession on  its  crest  swirled  logs,  stumps,  whole  trees  and 
other  debris  from  the  hills.    It  was  a  terrifying,  majestic 


Duff  lurched  to  his  feet  as  the  door  sprang  often,  and  the  bedraggled  figure 
of  a  man  thrust  itself  across  the  threshold.     "Lynch!"  gasped  Gildersleeve 


sight,  this  great  river  moving  out  like  an  all-conquering, 
irresistible  host  and  carrying  captive  the  things  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  might  as  it  swept  from  the  con- 
fining hills  to  the  freedom  of  the  lake. 

From  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river,  above  the  din  of 
the  storm  and  the  freshet  in  the  hills  came  a  sibilant 
hissing  sound  like  that  when  waves  break  over  jagged 
reefs,  only  this  was  intensified  a  hundred-fold. 

Shafts  of  light  from  the  search-lights  were  flung  over 
the  bay. 

"The  booms  are  going  out!" 

Gildersleeve  stood  fascinated,  dumb  before  the  inevit- 
able. The  gorged  river  flinging  itself  out  into  the  bay 
swept  over  the  field  of  pulpwood  an  ever-widening  tidal 
wave;  then  the  poles  rose  through  the  boiling  flood, 
heaving  flat  for  one  instant  and  the  next  rolled  forward 
in  great  jams  that  again  held  until  the  invading  torrent, 
gathering  head,  swept  them  before  it  in  tossing,  grinding 
masses. 

The  unequal  struggle  lasted  but  a  few  brief  seconds. 
Then  when  the  connecting  links  of  the  boom  timbers  be- 
yond gave  way,  the  whole  field  of  pulpwood  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  mighty,  grinding  roar  and  crowded  out  of 
the  bay  into  the  raging  lake  beyond  where  wind  and  wave 
carried  it  off  in  howling  triumph. 

IN  LESS  time  that  it  takes  to  tell,  the  magnificent  field, 
comprising  many  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  ready 
for  grinding,  had  vanished,  all  but  an  insignificant  rem- 
nant the  backwash  had  flung  up  on  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

The  torrent  in  the  river  was  gradually  subsiding  now, 
but  still  the  crowd  hung  about  in  the  drenching  rain. 

"What  do  you  think  caused  it?"  someone  who  had  just 
come  up  asked  of  a  little  knot  near  Gildersleeve. 

"Cloud-burst  in  the  hills  most  likely,"  vouchsafed  one 
of  the  group. 

"Cloud-burst  nothing,"  derided  another.  "I  could  tell 
you  just  what  happened:  The  beaver-dam  in  Solomon 
Creek  has  busted  and  let  that  lake  of  water  behind  it 
loose." 

"Anyway,  it  will  make  more  work  for  the  workers," 
piped  a  loose-tongued  disciple  of  Lenine.  "We'll  be  kept 
bu.sy  salvagin'  them   poles  up  along  the  shore  till  the 
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freeze-up  comes  and  all  next  spring.     The  North  Star 
won't  let  all  that  good  timber  go  to  waste." 
"Salvage!" 

The  word  rang  in  the  brain  of  Norman  T.  Gilder- 
sleeve like  a  clang  of  doom.  It  meant — it  meant  that 
those  poles  could  now  never  be  recovered  in  time  to  start 
the  Kam  City  Mills  on  the  date  set  by  the  government. 

The  crowd  was  thinning  out,  but  Gildersleeve,  soaked 
to  the  skin,  stood  as  one  in  a  daze  until  a  police  officer 
came  up. 

"Costly  night's  damage  for  the  North  Star  Company. 
sir,"  he  remarked  gravely. 

Norman  T.  Gildersleeve  made  a  strange  noise  in  his 
throat  but  no  more  coherent  answer  as  he  stood  staring 
into  the  blackness  over  the  lake. 

"But  then  they  say  that  timber  can  be  salvaged  in  due 
time,"  suggested  the  friendly  officer. 

"Salvaged — in  due  time,"  echoed  the  financier  vac- 
antly. Then  to  the  policeman's  amazement  he  let  loose 
a  torrent  of  bitter  curses  and  flung  his  arms  about  like  a 
madman. 

Back  at  the  cabin  Duff  and  Lynch  ceased  their  chatter 
about  the  disaster  at  sight  of  Gildersleeve's  grim,  ghastly 
face.    In  silence  he  made  preparations  to 
retire. 

Just  before  he  blew  out  the  light,  Lynch 
approached  Gildersleeve's  bunk.  "Will 
we  be  going  into  the  hills  to  look  over  that 
secret  passageway  in  the  morning?"  he 
asked  tactlessly. 

"You  can  go  where  you  damned  well 
please — to  hell  and  back,  if  you  like," 
came  the  snarUng  retort.  "Any  place  will 
suit  me  to-morrow — any  place  outside 
this  cursed  country." 

But  while  Gildersleeve  cursed  the  north 
country,  as  others  who  have  failed  to 
conquer  its  moods  and  its  tremendous 
difficulties  have  cursed  it,  he  sensed  in 
this  last  disaster  the  hand  of  an  agency 
that  was  not  the  elements — an  inscrut- 
able, sinister  agency  that  had  thwarted, 
blocked  and  bankrupted  his  projects  on 
the  North  Shore  for  two  decades. 

As  he  tossed  sleepless  between  the  grey 
blankets,  his   thoughts   kept   converging 
on  something  Lynch  had  given  utterance 
to  in  the  story  of  his  flight  down  Nanna- 
bijou Mountain — something  that  faintly 
but  insistently  brought  up  black  memor- 
ies out  of  his  early  youth.     He  tried  to 
think  of  other  things,  to  laugh  it  away, 
a  foolish  bit  of  imagination.     It  was  no 
use — the  face  of  a  youth  rose  before  his 
tortured  eyes,  a  dreamer's  face,  handsome 
and   boyish,   but   with   a   complexion   of 
copper'hue.    But  it  was  the  eyes  in  that  face — those  ter- 
rible black  eyes  where  he  saw  mirrored  in  turn  entreaty, 
despair — then  black,  black  hate — that  smote  him. 
"Alexander!" 

Gildersleeve  breathed  it  in  wretched  entreaty.  Hia 
hands  involuntarily  went  upwards  as  he  felt  a  stinging 
smash  first  under  the  right  eye,  next  under  the  left.  Th& 
points  where  the  two  tiny  scars  were  stung  like  fire. 

Then  he  heard ....  Great  God,  he  heard  out  in  the  night 
somewhere  a  cry  that  made  his  soul  quake. 

Gildersleeve  sprang  from  his  bunk.  With  hands  that 
trembled  he  lit  the  lamp  and  shook  Lynch  into  wakeful- 
ness. 

"Lynch,"  he  demanded,  "that  cry  you  heard  up  in  the- 
hills  when  you  were  coming  down — just  what  was  it  like?" 
The  detective  sat  up  blinking.  "I'm  not  likely  ever  to, 
forget  it,  Mr.  Gildersleeve,"  he  replied.  "It  was  a  howl 
that  was  half  laughter,  half  wail — like  the  cry  of  a  loon."^ 
Gildersleeve  started  back  a-tremble.  "And — and  did 
you  see  anything.  Lynch?" 

"S'help  me,  the  only  living  thing  I  saw  I  didn't  want  to. 
tell  you  about  before— you  wouldn't  believe  it.  Asi 
heaven  is  my  judge,  the  thing  that  gave  that  terrible^ 
cry  was  in  the  shape  of  a  man." 

"That's  all  I  wanted  to  know.  Lynch." 
Gildersleeve  stumbled  back- to  his  bunk,  leaving  th* 
light  burning.     Between  teeth  that  chattered  he  mum^ 
bled  to  himself:  — 

"The  cry  of  a  loon — from  a  man.  At  last — at  last,  1 
understand." 

CHAPTER    XXII 
J.    C.    X. 


JOSEPHINE  STONE  was  seated  in  the  ni 


the  library  of  thw 
chateau  up  in  the  Cup  of  Nannabijou  after  the  zenith 
of  the  storm  had  pa.ised  that  night. 

Eariier  in  the  evening  she  and  Mrs.  .lohnson  had,  with 
considerable  apprehension,  watched  the  storm  cominK 
up;  but  it  broke  with  much  less  violence  there  than  it  did 
down  on  the  waterfront,  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Cup  effect- 
ually diverting  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  whose  roar  they, 
Continued  on  page  51 
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Last  of  the  Triumviri 

Some  Interesting  Sidelights  on  The  Life  of  The  Late 
Richard  B.  Angus. 

FINANCIAL  POST 


NO  WIZARD  could  have  foretold  more 
accurately  the  possibilities  of  the 
Canadian  North-west  than  did  Richard  B. 
Angus  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  91 
years.  He  advised  where  the  strategic 
points  of  the  first  transcontinental  road 
should  be  laid  out  and  he  pointed  out  the 
spots  where  the  Bank  of  Montreal  could 
most  effectively  plant  its  branches.  This 
policy  of  his  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  expansion  which  has  brought  about 
the  capitalization  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
and  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  up 
to  the  present  colossal  figures. 

The  following  sidelights  are  only  a  few 
extracts  from  an  article  in  The  Financial 
Post: 

"When  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  E.  W.  Beatty, 
started  this  spring  on  the  perennial  trip 
of  the  directors  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  of 
the  number  pleaded  to  be  taken  along. 
But  his  physician  was  obdurate  and  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  exertion,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  to  England,  France 
and  Italy. 

"The  disappointed  director — for  he 
had  taken  the  trip  for  nearly  two  score 
years — was  Angus,  and  his  age  at  the 
time  was  ninety-one.  And  at  the  same 
age,  still  erect  and  keen-eyed  as  of  yore, 
the  veteran  attended  the  annual  meeting 
in  May  last,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

"When  R.  B.  Angus  passed  away  at  his 
beautiful  summer  home  in  Senneville, 
there  passed  one  who  had  been  associated 
for  over  half  a  century  in  a  peculiarly  in- 
timate and  constructive  fashion  with 
two  great  institutions  of  Canada,  the  C. 
P.  R.  and  tke  Bank  of  Montreal. 

"0f  the  former  he  may  well  be  termed 
the  'last  of  the  triumviri,'  for  in  the  in- 
fancy of  that  railway  enterprise — indeed 
at  its  inception — R.  B.  Angus  was  linked 
up  with  two  other  nation-builders,  George 
Mount  Stephen—  Lord  Mount  Stephen, 
— and  Donald  A.  Smiths — Lord  Strath- 
cona. 

"With  the  Bank  of  Montreal  his  career 
ran  in  an  even  closer  official  groove:  A 
junior  clerk  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  26; 
general  manager  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  38; 
and  president  in  1910,  in  his  eightieth 
year. 

"His  vigor  of  mind  and  body  at  a  great 
age  was  so  remarkable  that  it  tempts  one 
to  enlarge  upon  it  beyond,  perhaps,  its 
relative  importance.  After  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  on  a 
Tuesday — and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
these  meetings  would  be  held,  were  the 
heavens  to  fall,  it  might  be  judged-  -two 
of  the  directors  came  down  the  steps  and 
passed  along  across  Place  d'  Armes  to 
Notre  Dame  Street;  the  elder  with  his 
arm  linked  in  the  younger's,  but  not  for 
any  steadying.    Bless  you,  no! 

"The  younger-  much  the  younger — 
was  Charles  R.  Hosmer,  and  he  had  short- 
ly came  out  of  the  hospital.  The  elder  was 
R.  B.  Angus,  and  at  the  age  of  89heunder- 
took  to  guide  his  long-time  friend  across 
the  street,  to  see  that  nothing  happened 
to  him,  and  watched  him  as  he  pas.sed 
down  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  his  well-known 


quarters  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  C.P.R. 
telegraph  building. 

"The  president  of  the  C.  P.  R.  de- 
scribed his  late  colleague  as  'a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional presence,  and  charm  of  manner, 
with  an  impressive  natural  dignity;  a  man 
of  conspicuous  personal  qualities  and  in- 
tegrity; a  man  of  modest  disposition, 
kindly  and  of  extraordinary  generosity.' 
Mr.  Hosmer  emphasized  his  elevating  in- 
fluence, and  his  devotion  to  any  person 
or  anything  with  which  he  became  closely 
connected. 

"The  part  he  played  in  the  inaugura- 


tion of  the  C.  P.  R.  enterprise  began  after 
he  had  served  the  Bank  of  Montreal  for 
many  years.  He  had  begun  banking  with 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Bank,  and 
came  over  to  Montreal  as  a  junior  clerk 
in  the  Bank  of  Montreal  at  $600  a  year 
salary.  At  that  time  Hon.  Peter  McGill 
was  president.  Soon  he  was  accountant 
at  Chicago:  in  1863  second  agent  at  New 
York:  in  1865  back  in  Montreal  branch  as 
manager.  When  Mr.  King  became  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Angus  succeeded  as  general 
manager.  For  ten  years  he  directed  the 
bank's  affairs  under  Mr.  King,  David 
Torrance,  and  George  Stephen,  after- 
wards Lord  Mount  Stephen,  as  president. 
In  1878  the  bank  opened  at  Winnipeg  its 
first  branch  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"In  1879  Mr.  Angus  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  new  interests  in  which  George 
Stephen  and  Donald  Smith  were  concern- 
ed, the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Mani- 
toba Railway." 


Squandering  Millions  in  Graft 

Wholesale  Waste  of  Reconstruction  Funds  a   Growing 
Scandal  in  France 


ROBERT  DELL 


A  CRYING  scandal  in  connection  with 
-ti-  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated 
region  in  France  is  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Dell 
m  the  New  Statesman. 

M.  Poincare  claims  that  the  French 
Government  have  spent  90,000  million 
francs  for  reconstruction  but  Mr.  Dell 
claims  that  if  even  half  this  amount  had 


been  spent  all  factories,  houses  and  work- 
shops, according  to  the  highest  cost 
estimates,  would  have  been  rebuilt,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  money 
may  have  been  voted  but  if  so  it  has 
found  its  way  elsewhere. 

"A  very  well-known  American,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Dell,  "told  me  recently  that,  in 
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his  opinion,  the  'graft'  in  connection  with 
the  devastated  region  of  France  sur- 
passed anything  of  the  kind  ever  known 
in  any  country  or  any  age.  H«  may  have 
exaggerated  slightly,  but  I  fear  that  he 
supplied  the  key  to  the  mystery.  The 
houses  of  Saint-Quentin  and  other  towns 
are  still  in  ruins  because  the  money  that 
should  have  rebuilt  them  has  been  held  up 
on  the  way.  That  has  happened  in  France 
before  now.  During  the  war  the  French 
Government  on  a  particular  occasion  ad- 
vanced 150  million  francs  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  certain  small  Allied  countr\ . 
When  the  loan  reached  the  government 
in  question,  it  was  reduced  to  100  miUions. 
'Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
vultures  be  gathered  together.' 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  gave  every  encouragement 
to  'graft'  in  this  matter  by  not  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  German  payment  for  're- 
parations.' Unlimited  'reparations!'  Here 
indeed  was  a  carcase  worth  picking  and 
the  vultures  were  on  it  at  once.  The  con- 
sequences were  described  by  a  particu- 
larly competent  French  economist,  M. 
Francis  Delaisi,  in  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian. 

"M.  Delaisi  recounted  how  restoration 
was  deliberately  delayed,  how  Roubaix 
spinners  were  prevented  from  importing 
machinery  that  they  had  bought  in  Amer- 
ica, how  Ford  motor-cars  bought  by  the 
State  were  left  to  rust  in  the  port  of  Bor- 
deaux, how  an  authority  humorously 
nicknamed  'Reconstruction  Office'  regu- 
lated and  prohibited  imports  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  great  French  war  magnates 
of  industry,  who  had  'succeeded  in  piit- 
ting  one  of  their  number,  the  most  active 
and  the  most  intelligent,  'at  the  head  of 
the  Ministry  charged  with  controlling 
them.' 

"This  was  the  first  scandal  of  the  de- 
vastated region,  but  it  was  not  the  last. 
Immediately  after  the  Armistice  the  Ger- 
man Government  offered  to  restore  the 
whole  devastated  region  at  its  .own  ex- 
pense, with  German  workmen  and  Ger- 
man material.  The  offer  was  rejected 
with  contumely,  as  was  every  subsequent 
offer  of  the  kind,  until  at  last  the  Wies- 
baden agreement,  not  yet  applied,  sanc- 
tioned restoration  in  kind  to  a  limited 
extent.  When  the  French  and  Gerrnan 
Trade  Unions  agreed  on  a  practical 
scheme  for  restoration  in  kind,  the  pre- 
fects were  sent  round  to  stir  up  the  in- 
habitants of  the  devastated  region  against 
it.  One  district,  which  had  given  a  free 
vote  in  favour  of  the  scheme  by  a  large 
majority,  was  induced  under  official 
pressure  to  give  another  vote  against  it 
by  a  small  majority.  One  of  the  German 
Trade  Unionists  who  went  to  the  devast- 
ated region  in  connection  with  the  propos- 
al, told  me  that  everywhere  the  German 
delegates  were  received  in  the  most 
friendly  way  and  that  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  seemed  to  be  overwhelmingly 
in  favour  of  the  scheme.  Thus  did  the 
French  Government,  as  M.  Delaisi  said, 
deliberately  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
ruined  population  of  the  devastated 
region  to  those  of  the  'great  French  war 
magnates  of  industry.'  And  having 
done  so,  it  appeals  to  the  world  to  have 
pity  on  'martyred  France,'  and  uses  the 
sufferings  of  the  devastated  region  as  an 
excuse  for  militarist  ambitions  and  annex- 
ationist designs. 

"The  milHons  that  were  to  be  recovered 
from  Germany  were  lavished  with  a 
prodigality  unsurpassed  even  during 
the  war — not  on  the  ruined  inhabitants  oi 
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the  devastated  region,  but  on  the  mag- 
nates of  industry.  Contractors  fixed 
their  own  terms  and  no  questions  were 
asked.  Material  was  supplied  at  top 
prices.  Commissions  flowed  in  an  unend- 
ing stream  into  the  pockets  of  innumer- 
able intermediaries.  Reckless  extrava- 
gance, shameless  corruption,  unblushing 
favouritism—  they  all  found  their  excuse 

in   that   eternal   refrain   of  the   war 

'L'Allemagne  patera.^ 

"The  easiest  method  of  all  of  making 
money  out  of  the  devastated  region  is  that 
of  having  a  claim  for  property  destroyed 
—provided  that  the  claimant  is  rich  or 
influential,  or  both.  In  the  payment  of 
compensation  the  practice  consistently 
adopted  is  that  of  paying  the  rich  first. 
It  is  the  habitual  practice  in  France.  In 
no  other  country  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted is  there  so  relisJous  an  obser- 
vance of  the  evangelical  maxim:  To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given.'  The  work- 
men of  Saint-Quentin  cannot  get  their 
houses,  but  the  owners  of  'their'  factories, 
if  they  know  how  to  work  the  piston,  get 
the  money  for  them,  whether  the  fac- 
tories are  rebuilt  or  not.  And  they  get  it 
on  a  generous  scale.  The  French  Social- 
ist Press  has  pubUshed  case  after  case  of 
scandalous  over-compensation,  and  the 
Socialist  Party  has  raised  the  matter  in 
Parliament.  But  who  in  France  cares 
what  the  Socialist  Press  and  the  Socialist 
Party  say?  There  is  an  easy  reply  to 
all  such  revelations,  namely,  that  the 
people  that  make  them  are  paid  by  the 
'Boches.'  As  the  French  public  is  firmly 
convinced  that  all  politicians  are  paid  by 
somebody,  such  a  reply  never  fails  in  its 
effect. 

"One  case,  however,  has  at  last  got  into 
the  law  courts.  The  Government  has 
steeled  itself  to  prosecute  a  gentleman  at 
Laon  who  successfully  claimed  about 
thirteen  million  francs  for  a  factory  that 
had  cost  him  250,000  before  the  war.  It 
appears  that  he  has  already  received  four 


and  a-half  millions  on  account.  He  should 
not  be  alone  in  the  dock — if  ever  he  gets 
there,  which  is  doubtful,  for  many  things 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  a  French 
inslrnction. 

"There  are  only  two  alternative  ex- 
planations of  such  a  case  as  this:  either 
claims  are  admitted  without  the  smallest 
investigation,  or  somebody  has  been 
bribed.  Perhaps  both  explanations  are 
true.  If  the  information  that  reaches 
me  is  accurate,  some  of  the  peasants  have 
shared  in  the  pickings.  For  I  am  told 
that  some  of  them  have  been  compensa- 
ted on  so  liberal  a  scale  that  they  have 
been  able  to  buy  large  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural machinery — almost  unknown 
before  the  war.  At  any  rate,  the  methods 
of  French  agriculture  will  benefit.  The 
chief  sufferer  is,  of  course,  the  town  work- 
man—that helot  of  the  French  Republic. 

"In  the  scandal  of  the  devastated  re- 
gion is  to  be  found  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  critical  condition  of  French  national 
finances.  Had  the  German  offer  to  re- 
store the  region  been  accepted,  the  French 
Parliament  would  not  have  had  to  vote  a 
sou  for  the  purpose,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  balance  the  Budgets  within 
comparatively  moderate  taxation.  For 
the  'corrected'  value  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure last  year,  after  deducting  the 
expenditure  on  'reconstruction,'  but  not 
that  on  pensions,  was  only  22  per  cent, 
more  than  the  expenditure  in  1913,  and 
the  difference  was  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  Even  if  the  offer  had  been 
rejected  and  the  money  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment had  been  honestly  spent,  the  de- 
vastated region  would  now  be  entirely 
restored  and  there  would  be  no  need  for 
further  expenditure  on  it.  As  it  is,  more 
money  has  been  voted  by  Parliament 
than  would  have  suffered  to  restore  the 
whole  devastated  region  and  yet  it  is  not 
half  restored." 


Human  Side  of  Politics 

Lady  Rhondda  Contends  There  is  a  Hollow  Ring  to  Vaunted 
Spirit  of  Democracy. 

ROSE   C.   FELD 


THAT  the  women  of  England  are  in  the 
main  stressing  the  value  of  the  non- 
partisan organization  is  borne  out  in  a 
statement  by  Lady  Rhondda  in  an  inter- 
view given  in  the  New  York  Times.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  best  thing  is  for 
women  to  get  together  on  the  questions 
most  important  to  them  as  an  organized 
mass  of  voters  rather  than  to  split  the 
numbers  into  Conservatives,  Liberals  and 
Laborites.  Emphasizing  on  the  point. 
Lady  Rhondda  says: — 

"We  are  interested  in  a  question  of 
child  labor,  let  us  say.  The  question  is 
one  that  might  well  come  into  the  plat- 
forms of  any  of  the  organized  parties.  It 
is  not  one  on  which  a  national  program, 
can  be  either  created  or  split.  It  is  not 
essentially  Conservative,  or  esscntiallj' 
Liberal;  it  is  not  Coalitionist  nor  Laborite. 
It  is  human.  The  thing,  then,  to  do  is  to 
approach  the  human  factors  in  any  or  each 
of  the  parties  and  tell  them  of  our  inter- 
ests and  support.  The  party  that  most 
clearly  sees  the  light  naturally  is  the  one 
to  whom  the  woman  vote  rallies.  The 
non-partisan  organizations  have  made 
their  strength  felt,  and  to-day  we  have 
some  very  good  friends  in  every  party.  A 
man  anxious  to  push  through  some  im- 
portant humanitarian  legislation  knows 
he  has  the  woman  vote  behind  him,  ir- 
respective of  the  color  of  his  coat,  and  he 
is  not  loath  to  call  upon  it. 

"It  is  not  very  long  since  the  vote  has 
been  given  us,  but  already  we  have  man- 
aged to  put  several  statutes  on  the  books. 
One  of  them  is  a  law  in  regard  to  criminal 
assault.  Before  the  women  got  the  vote 
it  had  come  up  in  Parliament  seven  times 
and  seven  times  it  had  failed.  We  put  it 
through.  We  are  not  going  at  the  rate 
we  anticipated,  perhaps,  but  we  are  not 
disillusioned.  Before  we  got  the  vote 
some  people  made  the  assertion  that  a 
woman  vote  would  only  double  the  men's 
vote  and  would  make  no  change  in  the 
political  course  of  the  country.  I  think 
we  have  refuted  that  statement,  but  even 
if  we  hadn't  certainly  we  were  entitled  to 
the  franchise.  One  needn't  be  an  angel 
to  have  a  vote:  one  needn't  be  without 


fault  or  failing.     Certainly  the  men  are 
not. 

"There  is  still  a  goodly  bit  of  a  hollow 
ring  to  this  vaunted  spirit  of  democracy. 
Take  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  keep  me  out  of  it.  It  was  not  I,  the 
individual,  that  mattered.  It  was  the 
things  that  I,  the  spokesman  of  women, 
could  do  for  them  in  the  upper  house. 
Tradition  was  smashed  and  precedent 
created  when  Lady  Astor  took  her  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  fine 
thing.  Through  her,  women  could  get  a 
hearing  of  the  question  nearest  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  lower  house.  That  was 
not  enough.  To  give  them  a  fair  chance 
they  needed  a  woman  to  act  as  spokesman 
in  the  more  conservative  chamber.  What 
happened  to  my  efforts  to  take  my  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  known  over  here. 
Yet  their  decision  cannot  be  final.  The 
question  is  too  important  a  one  to  be  left 
where  Lord  Birkenhead  dropped  it. 

"One  thing  has  struck  me  forcibly,  a 
thing  I  cannot  explain.  Knowing  the 
English  as  I  do  and  knowing  the  American 
as  I  do,  I  should  say  that  fundamentally 
neither  had  the  march  on  the  other.  Yet 
a  stranger  coming  to  London  for  two  days, 
then  going  to  America  for  two  days,  would 
say  that  America  was  the  more  demo- 
cratic. I  am  certain  of  that  and  I  can't 
understand  it.  You  show  it  more,  per- 
haps. Your  individual  is  more  expressive. 
But  the  thing  he  expresses  is  not  more 
real  in  America  than  it  is  in  England. 

"As  far  as  actual  work  directed  toward 
the  bettering  of  conditions  of  the  man 
that's  down  is  concerned,  England,  I  am 
certain,  is  doing  as  much  as  America. 
Every  party  has  its  eyes  turned  to  the 
man  at  the  bottom,  hoping  to  find  a  way 
not  only  to  lift  him  out  of  his  position  but 
to  fill  up  that  bottom  so  that  it  no  longer 
exists.  Perhaps  credit  is  due  to  the  Labor 
Party  for  concentrating  on  the  problem 
of  the  submerged  mas.ses,  but  the  other 
parties  have  not  been  slow  in  responding 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  situation.  I  am 
not  over  confident  when  I  say  that  the 
woman's  vote  has  been  no  small  factor  in 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  problem. 


How  we  will  clear  up  the  slums  of  Eng- 
land is  a  big  question— one  thatvouAmer- 
icans  cannot  fully  understand.  But  that 
t"fy  need  clearing  up  everybody  is  agreed. 
'Several  people  have  asked  me  what 
headway  prohibition  is  making  in  Eng- 
land. Prohibition  as  such  is  making  no 
headway.  The  English  legislator,  how- 
ever extreme,  knows  that  he  cannot  tackle 
the  question  from  the  basis  of  complete 
prohibition.  He  goes  at  it  through  tem- 
perance. England  to-day  is  enormouslv 
interested  in  temperance.  As  you  know, 
Lady  .A.stor  is  one  of  the  strongest  mem- 
bers of  the  group  fighting  for  liquor  con- 
trol of  some  sort.  Right  now  the  question 
seems  to  have  divided  itself  between 
State  control  and  local  option. 
"A  considerable  section  of  the  country 
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seems  ready  for  the  acceptance  of  some 
control  of  drink.  How  strong  is  their  in- 
terest or  whether  they  will  manage  to  put 
through  important  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject I  am  noi  prepared  to  say.  One  thing 
I  should  Mk  to  say,  however,  and  that  is 
that  with  us  it  is  not  a  question  in  which 
the  workingman  and  the  man  who  does 
not  work  are  divided.  When  people  ask 
me  what  does  the  working  man  think  of 
prohibition  or  temperance  I  can  not 
answer.  There  is  no  such  division  of 
workingman  and  others.  Everybody 
works  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
and    insignificant    minority. 

"What  I  am  trying  to  say  isthat  temper- 
ance when  it  comes  in  England  will  not 
be  unpopular  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
not  come  until  the  people  are  readyfor  it." 


Two  Revolutions  Compared 

French  Writer  Scorns  Idea  That  Russian  Revolution 
Resembles  the  French. 


STEPHEN    LAUZANNE 


IT  IS  not  uncommon  at  the  present  day 
to  see  the  Russian  Revolution  com- 
pared with  the  French  and  the  ruthless 
Bolshevik  regime  to  the  "Red  Terror"  of 
1793-4.  In  the  National  Review  Stephen 
Lauzanne  makes  a  strong  protest  against 
such  a  comparison. 

"It  is  an  insult,"  he  says,  "both  to 
common  sense  and  history  to  say  that  the 
two  Revolutions  resemble  each  other — 
just  as  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
sense  and  astronomy  to  say  that  night 
and  day  resemble  each  other. 

"It  is  true  that  in  both  instances  have 
acts  of  violence  occurred;  but  neither  in 
intensity  nor  in  the  number  of  human 
lives  and  the  amount  of  human  property 
involved,  one- can  sanely  compare  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution. The  "Red  Terror"  existed  in 
France  for  less  than  ten  months,  from 
September  1793,  when  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  began  to  function,  to  July  1794 
when  Robespierre  mounted  the  scaffold 
himself  to  pay  for  his  crimes  with  his 
head.  And,  during  the  ten  months  of 
Terror,  do  you  know  how  many  people 
were  executed?  According  to  official 
statistics,  exactly  2,596.  .  .  .  Compare  this 
with  the  Bolshevist  Terror,  which  is  still 
in  existence  after  five  horrible  years  of 
carnage,  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  which  has  brought 
ruin  and  starvation  to  territories  many 
times  the  size  of  France,  and  which  has 
not  yet  had  the  merit  of  ridding  humanity 
of  the  Robespierres  of  Petrograd  and  the 
Marats  of  Moscow.  In  1793  the  history 
of  the  world  was  blotted  with  but  a  spot 
of  blood,  while  since  1917  the  history  of 
the  world  has  been  immersed  in  the  fright- 
fulness  of  sanguinary  oceans. 

"But  all  this  is  nothing.     That  which 
has  effaced  the  violence  of  the  French 
Revolution  are  the  splendid  acts  for  the 
progress  of  civilization  accomplished.    It 
did  not  content  itself  merely  to  destroy — 
it  also  created.     During  its  most  dark 
hours,  during  its  most  tragic  moments,  it 
laid  down  the  moral  laws  that  rule  mod- 
ern civilization;  it  proclaimed  principles 
that  are  to-day  recognized  to  be  most 
generous  and  noble.     It  was  the  French 
Convention  of  1793  that  proclaimed  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies. 
It  was  the  French  Convention  that  pro- 
claimed the  right  of  all  men  to  follow  their 
conscience  and  establishedreligiousliberty 
in  France.    It  was  the  French  Convention 
that  organized  public  instruction  through- 
out France,  and  did  it  with  such  perfec- 
tion that  the  educational  divisions  estab- 
lished  have  to-day  become  the  natural 
model  of  the  World.     It  was  the  French 
Convention  that  founded  the  great  educa- 
tional centres  that  exist  in  France  to-day: 
The  Normal  School,   the   Polytechnique 
Institute,    and    the    School    of    Oriental 
Languages,   which   radiate   the   glory   of 
France  throughout  the  world.    It  was  the 
French    Convention    that    compiled    the 
greater  part  of  the  civil  codes,  which  were 
formulated    by    Napoleon    several   years 
later,  and  which  have  since  become  fam- 
ous as  the  Napoleonic  Code.     This  code 
has  been  incorporated  more  or  less  by  all 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and 
even  to  this  day  exists  almost  in  its  en- 
tirety in  America  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
"What  can  we  find  in  the  five  years  of 


the  Russian  Revolution  that  approaches 
this  stupendous  work? 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  speech  deliver- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May 
25th  last,  declared: 

"The  French  Revolution  was  ac- 
companied by  the  confiscation  of  all 
landed  property;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  very  conservative  spirit  of 
France  to-day  is  rooted  in  this  confis- 
cation. 

"There  can  be  no  grosser  misstatement 
of  the  facts.  The  French  Revolution 
merely  caused  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  clergy,  and  that  of  the 
nobles,  who,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  an 
oppressed  people,  had  emigrated  to  for- 
eign countries.  "These  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  comparatively  few  in  number;  and, 
during  the  Empire  andduringthe  Restora- 
tion, more  than  half  of  these  properties 
were  restored  to  the  original  owners. 

"All  this  a  simple  law  student  in 
France  knows — yet  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  is  ignorant  of  it.  It  is 
really  fantastic  to  say  that  the  French 
Revolution  had  suppressed  all  property 
rights  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  had 
created  the  inviolable  rights  of  property 
in  creating  the  Civil  Code,  which  from 
the  very  first  to  the  very  last  line  defends 
the  right  of  private  property. 

"The  men  of  1793  were  certainly  not 
robbers.  But,  above  all,  they  were 
patriots  and  men  of  courage — while  the 
Bolshevists  of  1917  were  internationalists 
and  cowards. 

"When,  in  1793,  the  French  Conven- 
tion met  for  the  first  time,  French  terri- 
tory had  been  invaded.  "The  armies  of 
Austria  and  Germany  occupied  French 
territory,  just  as  in  1917  they  occupied 
Russian  territory  when  the  first  Soviet 
was  formed  in  Petrograd.  The  French 
Convention  met  that  night  and  unani- 
mously decreed,  before  anything  else, 
that  it  would  not  treat  with  the  enemy  until 
the  latter  had  evacuated  the  soil  of  France  en 
all  frontiers. 

"And  the  Revolutionists  of  1793  were 
not  content  with  being  patriots  in  words 
only — they  gave  the  first  and  finest  ex- 
ample in  action.  Carnot  braved  the 
Austrian  bullets  from  the  heights  of 
Wattignies;  Saint-Just  and  Lebas  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  Republican  forces  in 
crossing  the  Sambre;  Freron  fired  the 
cannon  that  made  the  breach  permitting 
the  French  forces  to  enter  Toulon;  and 
Merlin  de  Thionville  shut  himself  up  in 
Mayence  with  Reibell  for  two  months 
under  what  historians  call  a  "roof  of  fire." 
"Such  were  the  men  of  1793.  As  re- 
gards those  of  1917  in  Bolshevist  Russia, 
if  we  desire  to  measure  their  patriotism 
and  courage,  we  have  only  to  take  the 
first  decree  of  the  first  Soviet.  It  is  dated 
March  24,  1917.  We  find  therein  the 
following  points.: 

"1.  The  opening  of  immediate 
peace  negotiations  with  the  working 
people  of  the  enemy.  2.  The  system- 
atic fraternization  of  Russian  soldiers 
with  those  of  the  enemy  at  the  front. 
3.  Democratization  of  the  army.  In 
each  regiment,  all  arms,  cannons,  and 
guns  shall  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  central  committee.  In  ne 
case  will  their  use  depend  on  the  be- 
hest of  the  officers." 
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Genius  Gets 
Small  Returns 

IV hat  Great  Men  in  Letters  and 

Fine  Arts  Have  Received 

in  Past  Ages. 

VICOMTE    D'AVENEL 

AN  EMINENT  French  sociologist, 
the  Vicomte  d'  Avenel,  has  written  a 
hook  recording  the  compensation  re- 
ceived during  the  last  seven  hundred 
years  by  scholars,  artists,  authors  and 
scientists.  The  most  striking  thing  in 
this  record  is  the  miserliness  of  their  re- 
ward; and  of  recent  years  this  has  be- 
come more  marked  than  ever. 

Commenting  upon  the  subject  a  writer 
in  the  Liviny  Age  says:— 

"In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  philosophers,  scholars,  and 
chroniclers  enjoyed  relatively  good  in- 
comes. Poets  and  scientists  were  treated 
best  of  all.  A  good  versse  writer  easily  se- 
cured pensions,  livings  in  the  Church,  and 
might  even,  like  Ronsard,  become  an 
archbishop.  That  royal  favorite  and 
courtly  bard  received  several  pensions, 
the  revenue  of  a  cur6,  of  two  abbots, 
and  of  several  priors,  and  was  repeatedly 
presented  with  gifts  of  precious  stones 
and  gold  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
and   Mary  Stuart. 

"This  was  the  Golden  Age  of  Maecen- 
ism.  Poets  and  writers  turned  to  kings 
and  princes  for  recognition  and  royal 
bounty.  They  dedicated  to  them  works 
that  were  often  of  doubtful  value,  al- 
ways ending  the  letters  that  accomp- 
anied them  with  some  such  phrase  as 
this:  'Your  Magnificence  will  surely  not 
refuse  to  the  Muses  what  the  great  men 
of  other  centuries  have  accorded  them.' 
It  was  thus  by  flattering  Richelieu  that 
the  poet  Malherbe  won  a  pension  which 
made  him  independent  for  life.  La  Fon- 
taine obtained  a  similar  bounty  of  3,250 
francs  a  year  from  Fouquet,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Revenues.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  pensions  that 
the  state  paid  to  authors  reached  the  sum 
of  375,000  francs  a  year. 

"Voltaire,  who  in  common  opinion  en- 
joys the  honor  of  having  emancipated 
authors  from  their  servile  conditions, 
left  to  his  heirs  a  revenue  of  350,000  francs. 
But,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  owed  this  more 
to  successful  speculation  than  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  writings.  Rousseau's  Village 
Pastor  brought  him  altogether  11,925 
francs.  The  author  says  in  his  Con- 
fessions: 'This  scenic  intermezzo  cost  me 
hardly  five  or  six  weeks'  work,  but  en- 
abled me  to  live  for  several  years.  It 
paid  me  as  much  as  Emile,  which  cost  me 
twenty  years  of  thought  and  three  of 
writing.'  In  fact  he  received  only  10,- 
560  francs   for  Emile. 

"We  may  mention,  in  passing,  the 
pittance  Molifere  received  for  his  works; 
and  that  Le  Sage,  who  lived  and  died  a 
poor  man,  was  paid  for  a  single  repre- 
sentation of  his  masterpiece,  II  fur- 
caret,    only    nine    francs. 

"If  we  turn  from  the  field  of  author- 
ship to  that  of  art,  we  discover  still  more 
striking  facts.  Albrecht  Durer,  when  he 
died,  left  an  estate  of  about  160,000  francs. 
A  single  one  of  his  pictures  would  bring 
that  sum  today.  His  best  paid  work  was 
his  famous  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, for  which  he  received  3,650  francs. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  executed 
a  large  portrait  in  pen  and  ink  and  crayon 
for  100  oysters,  and  during  his  illness 
paid  a  doctor's  bill  of  24  francs  with  one 
of  his  drawings.  Raphael,  although  a 
most  exacting  and  businesslike  artist, 
sold  his  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  for 
5,000  francs.  It  would  command  at  least 
a  half-million  today.  Correggio  was 
forced  to  give  his  Christ  in  the  Garden 
to  pay  a  debt  of  100  francs.  Annibale 
Carracci  sold  his  Resurrection  to  a  rich 
merchant  for  a  measure  of  grain  and  a 
measure  of  wine.  For  the  statue  of  Moses 
in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  at 
Rome,  Michelangelo  received  asum  equiv- 
alent to  rather  more  than  22,000  francs  to- 
day. His  fee  for  the  fifteen  figures  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  Cathedral  at  Siena  was 
practically  the  same  amount.  Rubens, 
a  king  amongst  painters,  and  considered 
a  most  exacting  one  in  his  day,  accepted 
4,326  francs  for  his   Descent  from   the 


Cross,  now  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  and 
recently  valued  at  more  than  400,000 
francs. 

"And  Rembrandt?  Not  even  Rem- 
brandt was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  is  reported  to  have  earned  and 
squandered  an  immense  fortune.  That 
is  a  myth.  The  picture  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  most.  The  Night  Watch, 
brought  him  7,200  francs,  His  usual  fee 
for  portraits  was  2,000  francs,  though  he 
sometimes  made  them  for  1,200  francs. 
His  celebrated  canvas,  Christ  at  Em- 
maus,  was  sold  in  1734  for  170  florins, 
equivalent  to  about  340  francs  today. 
This  canvas  formed  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  financier,  Randon  de  Boisset, 
who  sold  it  for  10,500  francs.  Its  value 
at  present  is  more  than  800,000  francs. 


Such  examples  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. 

"Doubtless  there  have  been  in  all  ages 
and  especially  in  modern  times,  in- 
stances where  artists,  writers,  and  sci- 
entists acquire  both  great  reputation  and 
great  fortunes.  Meissonier  and  Henner 
died  millionaires.  Boucher  acquired  a 
large  estate.  Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  Vic- 
torien  Sardou,  and  others  earned  con- 
siderably more  than  a  competence  with 
their  pens.  Among  inventors  and  sci- 
entists, Edison  might  be  mentioned  as  a 
man  who  has  gained  world-wide  fame 
and  simultaneously  a  colossal  fortune. 
But  in  spite  of  such  exceptions,  it  is  no 
paradox  to  say  that  genius  has  been  in- 
adequately remunerated  in  every  land 
and  in  every  age." 


Wit.Wisdom-^Whimsicalitj), 
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Sadly  True — "Forgive  us  our  debts" 
does  not  seem  to  apply  to  those  one  nation 
owes  to  another. — Guelph  Mercury. 

*  *  *  * 

Why  He  Wandered — And  it  may  be 

that  the  Wandering  Jew  was  looking  for  a 
place  to  park  his  jitney. — Vancouver 
Province. 

*  *  »  * 

A  Household  Hint — One  thing  about 
feeding  the  youngsters  onions  for  supper, 
you  can  tell  where  they  are  in  the  dark. — 
London  Advertiser. 

*  •  •  • 

Looking  for.  It — Kid  McCoy  is  re- 
ported to  be  taking  his  ninth  wife.  Jack 
Dempsey  also  wants  a  fight. — Brockville 
Recorder  and  Times. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Needed  Lesson — The  woman  whom 
a  Detroit  man  shot  has  married  him. 
That  ought  to  teach  him  not  to  fool  with 
firearms. — Nelson  News. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Wisdom  of  Eve — It  probably 
didn't  take  Eve  long  to  discover  that  she 
could  make  Adam  happiest  by  listening 
while  he  bragged. — Calgary  Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

Uncertain  Sounds — In  the  old-fash- 
ioned testimony  meetings  you  couldn't 
always  tell  whether  a  man  was  confessing 
his  sins  or  bragging. — Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Putting  the  Smart  Where  it  Be- 
longs— The  behavior  of  some  unusually 
smart  children  indicates  that  they  seldom 
smart  in  the  right  place. — Border  Cities 
Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Doesn't    Usually    Work  Thusly— A 

Spokane  man's  wife  got  mad  at  him  and 
wouldn't  speak  to  him  for  11  years.  Some 
fellows  have  all  the  luck. — Ashcroft 
Journal. 

»  *  »  * 

Tough  Believing— It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  however,  that  people  fifty  years 
from  now  will  sigh  for  the  old  songs  that 
were  popular  in  1922. — St.  Thomas  Times 
Journal. 

»  »  »  * 

No    Fun    Infringing— "Back   in   the 

old  days  when  there  were  no  laws  for- 
bidding anything  how  the  devil  did  the 
people  manage  to  have  a  good  time?" — 
Rainy  River  Record. 

*  *  »  • 

Avenues    of    Approach — And     now 

a  western  writer  tells  us  that  some  men 
are  born  liars,  others  acquire  the  habit, 
while  others  get  married  and  drift  into  it. 
— London  Advertiser. 

*  •  •  « 
Sorrow's    Crown    of    Sorrows — The 

little  old  world  contains  more  forms  of 
grief  than  can  be  enumerated.  But  if  you 
wish  to  run  up  against  genuine  tragedy, 
stick  around  the  kitchen  for  a  while  when 
the  jelly  doesn't  jell. — Border  Cities  Star. 


Accepted  Practice — When  in  Mon- 
treal, do  as  the  Americans  do. — Border 

Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Off  On  His  Tally — Nebraska  man  is  in 
jail.  He  had  two  more  wives  than  di- 
vorces.— Calgary  Albertan. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Evidently  Found  the  Answer — The 

movie  star  of  "Why  Change  Your  Hus- 
band?" has  changed  hers. — Calgary  .After- 
ton. 

*  *  *  * 

What's  the  Use? — Every  man  has 
moments  of  depression  when  he  wonders 
what  an  appendix  and  he  were  made  for. 
— Chatham  News. 

*  *  *  * 

Caveat  Emptor — The  customer  who 
asks  for  "Turkish  Delight"  at  a  Greek 
candy  store  does  so  at  his  own  risk. — 
Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  *  * 

Humanitarianism — It  seems  horrible 
to  think  of  having  another  war:  Why,  it 
will  only  be  a  day  or  two  before  the  foot- 
ball season  will  be  on! — Toronto  Telegram. 

*  *  *  » 

Located  At  Last — The  railway  time 
table  may  now  be  classed  with  those 
other  documents  commonly  described  as 
"interesting,  if  true." — Manitoba  Free 
Press. 

*  *  *  * 

Wanted:  Prompter     Obsequies — It 

often  happens  that  the  man  who  talks 
much  about  going  to  glory  has  neighbors 
who  wish  he'd  make  a  start. — St.  John 
Journal. 

*  *  »  ♦ 

On  Their  Way— The  Turks  think,  if 
they  fall  in  battle,  they  will  go  to  glory. 
Well,  they've  picked  the  right  nation  to 
fight  to  make  their  beliefs  come  true. — 
Toronto  Telegram. 

*  *  *  * 

Beating    the    Coal    Shortage — One 

way  of  heating  Canada  this  winter  would 
be  for  measures  to  be  taken  to  divert  the 
Gulf  Stream  up  the  St.  Lawrence. — 
Brantf  ord  Expositor. 

*  *  *  * 
Speeding  Up — It  used  to  take  the  old- 
fashioned  fellow  longer  to  get  up  his  nerve 
to  propose  than  it  does  the  modern  youth 
to  meet,  love,  marry,  hate,  and  get  di- 
vorced.— Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

Chummy  Charity — Lloyd  George  is 
to  devote  the  proceeds  of  his  "memoirs" 
to  charity.  The  Kaiser  did  the  same,  but 
followed  the  time-honored  rule  that 
charity  begins  at  home.— Farwer's  Sun. 

*  *  *  * 

If  You're  Old  Enough,  You'll  Ap- 
preciate This — Whatever  other  draw- 
backs driving  an  auto  may  have,  at  least 
the  fool  thing  hasn't  a  tail  to  be  eternally 
getting  over  the  reins. — Kingston  British 
Whig. 


A  New  Era 
in  Air  Flight 

German   Students  Establish 

Records  in  Gliding 

Trials. 

DR.  GUTERMUTH 

JUDGING  from  the  evidence  of  recent  re- 
y  cords,  the  problem  of  motorless  fly- 
ing, from  a  technical  point  of  view,  is 
nearing  the  goal  of  practical  success. 
After  a  space  of  two  years,  during  which 
time  universal  attention  has  been  fixed 
in  gliders  and  sailing  flights,  progress 
beyond  all  expectation  has  been  made. 
Dr.  Gutermuth,  writing  in  the  Times, 
London,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  many 
contests  and  the  new  records: 

"In  combined  sail-plane-flight  and 
gliding-flight  the  Hanover  student  Hent- 
zen  created  a  record  of  three  hours  ten 
minutes  on  a  monoplane.  He  described 
numerous  circles  and  turns,  his  altitude 
varying  up  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  starting  point.  Previously, 
on  August  19,  he  had  made  a  similar 
flight  of  2  hours  10  seconds  duration, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  seven hundredfeet. 
This  had  been  preceded  on  August 
18  by  a  sailing  and  gliding  flight  per- 
formed by  the  Hanover  student  Martens 
on  the  same  machine,  with  a  duration  of 
1    hour    5   minutes. 

"During  Hentzen's  three  hours'  flight 
the  student  Hackmack,  of  the  Technical 
High  School  at  Darmstadt,  made  an 
ascent  in  a  monoplane  and  remained  in  the 
air  for  one  hour  and  22  minutes.  He 
circled  repeatedly  over  the  starting- 
place  at  eleven  hundred  feet  altitude,  and 
finished  with  a  distance  flight  of  three 
miles.  As  two  other  machines,  piloted 
by  Botsch,  of  the  Hanover  group,  were 
also  up,  there  were  at  one  time  four  sail- 
planes cruising  in  the  air  above  the  cliffs 
of  the  Wasserkuppe.  On  the  same  after- 
noon Botsch  had  previously  gone  up  in 
a  high  gusty  wind,  with  a  velocity 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour.  He  landed  smoothly  on  tiie  Wasser- 
kuppe, a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  point  of  starting.  It  was  repeatedly 
observed  during  these  sail-plane  flights 
that  the  machines  were  not  only  able 
to  describe  wide  circles,  but  remained 
perfectly  still  in  the  air,  head-to-wind, 
for  minutes  at  a  time. 

"Among  the  numerous  minor  dis- 
tance flights  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Spasner  on  Monoplane  No.  13  (two  thou- 
sand yards)  and  of  Harth  on  Monoplane 
No.  10  (one  mile).  In  connection  with 
these  flights,  sailing  exercises  were  un- 
dertaken, and  the  machines  remained  in 
the  air  for  minutes  at  a  time.  W.  Pelzner, 
a  Nuremburg  student  of  chemistry, 
flew  two  biplanes,  and  achieved  a  total 
time  of  231.5  sec.  in  eight  flights. 

"Special  interest  was  taken  in  the 
successful  attempts  of  Harth  to  start 
without  other  assistance  than  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  his  planes  in  short 
gliding  flights.  Mention  must  be  made 
of  the  biplane  of  the  elementary  school 
teacher  Schulz,  of  Konigsberg.  On  ac- 
count of  its  primitive  construction,  it 
was  not  admitted  to  the  competitions, 
but  it  performed  numerous  successful 
gliding  flights,  without  mishap,  in  a 
moderate  wind  velocity  of  fourteen  to 
eighteen  miles  an  hour.  Its  success  was 
due  to  its  construction,  which  had  been 
well  thought  out,  and  to  its  steering 
system  of  revolving  steering  planes  on 
the  outermost  extremities  of  the  upper 
wings.  The  judges  showed  their  ap- 
preciation of  this  flier's  efforts  by  accord- 
ing him  a  special  prize. 

"The  experiences  and  successes  at  the 
Rhon  meeting  have  distinctly  furthered 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  building 
motorless  aeroplanes  for  use  over  a  flat 
countryside. 

"In  order  to  solve  the  latter  problem 
successfully,  it  was  necessary,  first,  to 
prove  the  safety  and  reliability  of  motor- 
less aeroplanes.  This  proof  was  fur- 
nished at  the  recent  competitions  by  the 
fact  that,  even  with  the  most  primitive 
gliders,  hardly  a  single  start  was  wholly 
unsuccessful.  Landings  made  by  exper- 
ienced fliers  on  the  best  machines,  were 
always  carried  out  rapidly,  without  any 
lengthy  considerations  or  preparations." 
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Did  You  Know  This? 

That  fragile  bubbles  spoil  a  shaving  cream? 


■pJERE  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  chemists 
made  in  old-time  shaving  creams.  They 
supposed  that  lather  merely  softened  the  beard. 
So  they  made  no  effort  to  have  the  lather  sub- 
stantial. But  we  found  this:  There  are  many 
ways  to  soften  beards  without  the  use  of  lather. 
But  shaving  is  difficult.  Too  many  hairs  are 
missed.  One  must  shave  the  same  surface  again 
and  again. 

We  searched  for  the  reason  and  found  it. 
Bubbles  are  needed  to  hold  the  hairs  erect.  So 
they  must  be  small,  abundant,  durable  and 
tough. 

That's  the  greatest  advantage  in  Palmolive 
Shaving  Cream.  It  forms  rubber-like  bubbles, 
small  and  substantial.  It  surrounds  the  hairs 
and  holds  them  up. 

129  formulas  failed 

We  are  soap  experts.  Behind  us  lie  6o  years  of 
soap-making  experience.  The  leading  toilet  soap 
of  the  world  is  one  of  our  creations. 

But  we  made  and  discarded  129  formulas 
before  we  met  your  wishes  and  our  ideals  in  a 
shaving  cream. 


You  wanted  abundant  lather.  We  have  made 
a  soap  which  multiplies  itself  250  times  in  lather. 

You  wanted  quick  action.  We  have  made  a 
soap  which  softens  the  beard  in  one  minute. 
And  without  hot  towels,  without  finger  rubbing. 

You  wanted  durable  lather.  Ours  maintains 
its  creamy  fullness  for  ten  minutes  on  the  face. 

You  wanted  fine  after-effects.  We  get  them 
as  we  get  them  in  our  facial  soap — ^by  a  palm 
and  olive  oil  blend. 

But  the  hardest  problem  of  all  was  one  you 
never  thought  of — to  create  tough  bubbles 
which  support  the  hair. 

Test  our  perfections 

We  are  good  business  men.  We  know  we 
can't  fool  you.  We  must  offer  you  conspic- 
uous advantages,  else  you  will  not  change. 

But  we  have  those  supremacies — five  of  them. 
And  we  offer  you  ten  free  shaves  to  prove  them. 
They  are  winning  men  by  millions.  They  are 
bringing  us  thousands  of  enthusiastic  letters. 

When  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  please  you, 
won't  you  learn  what  we  have  done.' 


Try  it  FREE 

Just  Mail  the 
Coupon 


Bubbles     must     support 

the  hairs 

That's  the  main  purpose 
of  lather.  The  stronger  the 
bubbles  the  better  the 
shave.  They  hold  the  hairs 
erect  while  the  razor  cuts 
them. 

That's  why  ordinary 
soap  does  not  serve  for 
shaving.  Or  soap  that 
dries  on  the  face.  Or  soap 
with  fragile  bubbles.  Too 
many  hairs  lay  down  and 
the  razor  skips  them. 


^en  shaves 

FREE 

see  coupon 


Where  else  it  excels 

It  multiplies  Itself  In 
lather  250  times.  Thus  the 
lather  is  abundant.  .\  tiny 
bit — ^Just  one-half,  gram — 
suffices  for  a  shave. 

It  acta  guidclu — within 
one  minute  the  hair  ab- 
sorbs 1 6  %  of  water. 
And  that  makes  a  tough 
lieard   waxllke. 

/(  maintains  Its  creamy 
fullness  for  ten  minutes  on 
the  face.  Thus  it  dOM  not 
need   repladof. 

It  is  soothing.  The  palm 
and  olive  oil  blend  makes 
the  soap  a  lotion.  The  skin 
Is  left  soft  and  tender.  Ir- 
ritation   Is    prevented. 


PALMOLIVE 

SHAVING  CREAM 


lO  Shaves  free 

Simply  inBCi  I  your  name  and  ailJrcm 
and  mail  to 

THE  PALMOLIVE  CO.  ofCauaJ*.  LimiteJ.  rVpt.  B-»76 
Toronto,  Canada 
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iten't  telour  and  felt  hats  and  ladies'  sport  models. 

The  Hat  That  Scores 

There's  an  air  of  indefinable  superiority  about  a  Brock  Hat  that 
scores  a  success  wherever  well-dressed  men  congregate. 

Styles  are  smart  and  new,  in  a  multitude  of  soft  and  becoming  shades. 
< 7AADE   INX^RO'^'^'^l'-LE,  CANADA. 

A  Canadian  Achievement 

THE     WOLTHAUSEN     HAT    CORPORATION,     LIMITED 


"We  Smashed  Scotland  Yard" 

Michael  Collins'  Thrilling  Account  of  The  Attempt  to  Under- 
mine The  British  Secret  Service  In  Ireland. 

HAYDEN  TALBOT 


WBfTE  FOR  NEW  STYLE  BOOK 
ANO  SELF  MEASUREMENT  CHART 

R.DACKElSONS.imus 

MArtfinS  or  MENS   SHOES 
FOR   OVER    lOO    YtARS 

73  W.KING  ST.  TORONTO 


3 IQ  Fort  Street 
WINNIPEG 


W  indsor  Arcade  Bldg. 
■  MONTREAL 


BRITAIN'S  Secret  Service  in  Ireland 
was  a  force  to  which  she  might  well 
point  with  pride.  For  centuries  it  had 
successfully  broken  down  every  outbreak 
in  Ireland.  It  was  an  expensive  force  to 
maintain,  but  it  was  maintained  without 
regard  to  cost.  In  pre-war  days  some 
$250,000  were  devoted  annually  to  this 
cause,  while  latterly  the  cost  has  risen 
to  a  million  pounds.  No  one  who  has 
considered  the  character  of  that  debonair 
leader  of  Ireland,  Michael  Collins,  whose 
tragic  death  shocked  the  whole  world, 
could  doubt,  that  when  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  necessary  to  defeat  this  great  intel- 
ligence service,  that  he  would  go  at  the 
work  with  a  calculated  judgment  mixed 
with  a  certain  boyish  enthusiasm. 

Some  time  before  his  death  in  an  inter- 
view with  Hayden  Talbot,  published  in 
the  Sunday  Express,  London,  he  told 
of  the  measures  taken  to  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  this  Service,  and  to  build  up 
one  of  their  own. 

"We  had."  he  said,  "to  create  our  own 
organizattoh,  and  first  use  it  to  clean 
English  spies  out  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army.  This  alone  was  no  easy  task,  but 
before  it  was  finished  there  were  left  with- 
in the  Irish  Republican  Army  only  men 
who  were  whole-heartedly  prepared  to 
give  their  lives  for  Ireland. 

"Finally  this  part  of  the  job  was  fin- 
ished— every  man  had  been  tested — 
tested  thoroughly.  Now  the  time  had 
come  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  most 
important  part  of  our  job — the  smashing 
of  the  English  secret  service.  My  final 
goal  was  not  to  be  reached  by  beating  it 
out  of  existence — I  wanted  to  replace  it 
with  a  better,  and  an  Irish  secret  service. 
The  way  to  do  this  was  obvious,  and  it 
fell  naturally  into  two  main  points — mak- 
ing it  unhealthy  for  Irishmen  to  betray 
their  fellows  and  making  it  deadly  for 
Englishmen  to  exploit  them.  It  took  sev- 
eral months  to  accomplish  the  first  job — 
actually  the  most  important  part — and 
hardly  more  than  a  month  to  disrupt  the 
morale  of  the  Enghsh  secret  service,  to  the 
point  at  which  its  efficiency  ceased  to  be 
the  proud  thing  that  it  always  had  been. 

"To  Englishmen  who  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  appellation,  the  political  sec- 
tion of  'the  G'  Division  of  the  Secret 
Service  meant  everything  that  was  finest 
and  most  admirable  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  British  Empire's  organizations.  "To 
gain  admission  into  the  'G.'  Division  was 
the  dream  of  all  secret  service  operatives. 
For  the  most  part  the  personnel  of  this  un- 
deniably brave  outfit  commanded  my  ad- 
miration. But,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  more  than  once  before  I  finish 
this  tale,  their  bravery  frequently  outdis- 
tanced their  judgment.  My  own  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  hold  that  it  is  wiser 
for  those  who  have  the  providing  of  men 
in  positions  in  which  bravery  and  judg- 
ment are  equal  requirements  to  choose 
clever  cowards  rather  than  stupid  heroes; 

"Within  a  short  time  after  we  had  con- 
vinced the  Irish  traitors  that  it  was  best 
that  they  sever  their  connection  with 
Dublin  Castle,  our  own  operatives  identi- 
fied six  of  the  highest  placed  and  most 
efficient  English  spies.  It  was  my  policy 
to  acquaint  this  sextet  with  the  fact  that 
we  knew  them  and  had  them  under  con- 
stant surveillance.  In  order  to  remove 
any  doubt  from  their  minds,  I  saw  to  it 
that  they  were  furnished  with  typewritten 
reports  of  their  own  activities  during  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours — several 
days  in  succession.  The  terror  with 
which  they  hoped  to  induce  Irishmen  to 
the  stage  of  abject  surrender  now  began 
to  creep  into  their  own  ranks. 

"Gradually  English  operatives,  who  had 
been  working  night  and  day  against  us, 
began  to  see  the  practical  wisdom  of 
shifting  their  allegiance  and  joining  our 
forces — to  save  their  own  skins!  Thus 
gradually  we  built  up  a  counter-spy  system 
operating  ivilhin  Dublin  Ca.%tle  itself  and 
smashed  the  British  spy  system. 

"From  this  point  onward  I  had  reliable 
advance  information  of  virtually  all  im- 
pending events  contemplated  by  the 
British.  It  was  testing  the  reliability  of 
this  advance  information  that  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  reputation  I  began  to 
acquire  as  a  daredevil.    For  instance,  one 


day  it  was  told  me  that  the  Black  inrf 
Tans  had  discovered  the  house  at  which 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  lunching  every  other 
Thursday.  My  information  was  that  the 
Black  and  Tans  were  planning  to  watch 
the  house  the  following  Thursday  and  to 
have  a  large  force  ready  to  raid  it  one  min- 
ute after  noon-  the  hour  when  I  alwayp 
entered  it.  I  was  not  too  sure  of  the  re- 
liability of  this  information,  and  it  was- 
absolutely  necessary  tor  me  to  make  cer- 
tain. Therefore,  exactly  at  noon  on  the- 
Thursday,  I  rode  my  bicycle  down  the 
street  and  stopped  in  front  of  thewatched 
house.  I  entered  it  through  the  basement 
carrying  my  bicycle  with  me.  Within  one 
minute  the  Black  and  Tans  came  rushing 
from  all  directions  and  burst  into  the 
house.  Thus  I  discovered  that  the  infor- 
mation had  bee,-,  accurate  and  myinform- 
ant  trustworthy! 

"It  was  tiot  quite  so  foolhardy  as  it 
sounds,  because  perfect  m.eans  of  escape 
had  been  previously  arranged,  a  tunnel 
having  been  dug  under  the  backyard  in- 
to the  cellar  of  an  abutting  house,  through 
which  I  was  able  to  run  with  my  bicycle. 
Actually,  I  was  on  my  way  through  the 
heart  of  Dublin  a  few  minutes  later. 

"But,  of  course,  in  order  to  make  this 
test,  I  had  come  under  the  scrutinyof, per- 
haps, two-score  of  Black  and  Tans.  In 
this  connection  let  me  refute  rumour  that 
I  resorted  to  disguises.  I  never  did.  I 
carried  convincing  papers,  it  is  true,  that 
established  my  identity  as  another  man  — 
and  more  than  once  was  held  up  and 
searched  by  Black  and  Tans.  But  dis- 
guise was  unnecessary  and  foolish. 

"The  occasion  which  received,  perhaps, 
greater  publicity  than  any  other — when 
British  soldiers  surrounded  the  entire 
square  in  which  is  situated  the  Mansion 
House  in  Dublin,  into  which  I  had  been 
seen  to  go,  has  been  distorted  in  every  way 
imaginable.  A  secret  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  had 
been  arranged,  and  was  being  held  in  a 
dinner  room  of  the  Mansion  House  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  dozen 
of  us  present  all  believed  we  had  managed 
to  get  into  the  building  unobserved.  In 
this  we  were  mistaken. 

"Joe  O'Reilley,  my  personal  body- 
guard, walking  with  two  girl  friends  in 
Grafton  street  that  afternoon,  happened 
to  overhear  a  Black  and  Tan  just  ahead 
of  him  teUing  a  comrade  that  there  was 
going  to  be  'a  big  show'  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  an  hour  or  so.  .Toe  waited  to 
hear  no  more,  but  left  the  girls  flat  and 
took  it  on  the  run  for  the  Mansion  House. 
He  burst  in  on  us  hke  a  cyclone  and  an- 
nounced an  impending  raid.  All  the 
others  rushed  out  a  back  way  and  made 
good  their  escape,  but  I  had  to  remain 
behind  to  safeguard  invaluable  docu- 
ments. 

"Two  minutes  later  the  Black  and 
Tans  in  armoured  cars  and  afoot  came 
rushing  from  all  directions,  and  quickly 
formed  a  cordon  that  completely  en- 
circled the  Mansion  House.  The  Lord 
Mayor  hurried  in  and  demanded  to  know 
what  I  could  hope  to  do  to  avoid  capture. 

"It  was  easy  enough — requiringonlythe 
sheets  from  two  beds  in  an  upper  part 
of  the  Mansion  House! 

"With  these  sheets  I  made  a  rope, 
which  O'Reilley  lowered  down  through 
the  chimney  from  the  roof  of  the  Round 
Room,  and  up  which  I  climbed. 

"When  the  Black  and  Tans  came  swag- 
gering in,  the  Lord  Mayor  met  them  and 
denounced  their  intrusion  as  unwarrant- 
able. Meantime  Joe  had  got  busy  with  a 
big  germicide  sprayer,  which  he,  inad- 
vertently, all  the  time  pointed  straight 
at  the  immaculate  intruders.  The  Lord 
Mayor  established  Joe's  identity  as  a 
cleaner,  dutifully  attendingtothe  business 
of  fumigating  the  Man.sion  House. 

"For  four  hours  they  searched  the 
Mansion  House,  and  everything  in  it  ex- 
cept the  chimney  in  the  Round  Room. 
They  were  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  over- 
looking that  hiding  place — it  must  have 
seemed  a  waste  of  time,  inasmuch  as  a 
blazing  fire  was  burning  in  the  fireplace! 

"O'Reilley  had  Ut  that  fire  at  m.y  order. 
Before  he  had  done  so  I  had  climbed  the 
sheet  rope  half  way  up  the  chimney.  At 
this  point  I  knew  that  there  was  a  flue 
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from  a  fireplace  on  the  second  floor. 
Climbing  just  above  this  flue,  I  managed 
to  get  out  of  my  clothes,  which  I  used  to 
stuff  up  the  chimney  beneath  me.  The 
smoke  did  not  reach  me,  but  passed  out 
through  the  flue  into  the  room,  to  which 
O'Reilley  had  gone  and  opened  the  win- 
dows and  created  a  draught. 

"Meantime,  the  Black  and  Tans  show- 
ed no  intention  of  leaving  the  Mansion 
House  until  they  had  found  me.  But 
they  were  not  counting  on  the  resourceful- 
ness of  Joe  O'Reilley.  His  cleaning  opera- 
tions finished,  off  he  went  on  his  bicycle  to 
supper.  He  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  cordon  on  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  word. 

"Within  an  hour  he  returned  and  re- 
entered the  Mansion  House — apparently 
to  resume  the  fumigation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  residence.  Half  an  hour  later, 
when  it  was  quite  dark,  a  Black  and  Tan 
officer  hurried  down  the  steps  of  the 
front  entrance  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
made  his  way  quickly  past  the  British 
troops  stationed  three  feet  apart. 

"It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I 
ever  wore  a  British  uniform,  and  the  only 
time  I  ever  resorted  to  even  partial  dis- 
guise. Probably  no  British  uniform  ever 
covered  as  coal-black  a  body! 

"The  cordon  was  maintained  around 
the  square  all  night,  and  only  withdrawn 
when  the  hunters  became  finally  convin- 
ced that  their  information  had  been  false. 


"Meantime  Irishmen  who  were  anxious 
to  sell  information  to  Dublin  Castle  learn- 
ed that  whenever  they  did  so  it  became 
known  to  us  immediately.  Gradually 
they  began  to  realise  that  the  very  Black 
and  Tan  to  whom  they  sold  the  informa- 
tion was  one  of  our  own  agents  within  the 
Castle. 

"Another  of  our  more  successful  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  Irish  traitors  was  the 
raiding  of  mails.  Most  of  the  informa- 
tion offered  to  Dublin  Castle  was  sent  by 
post — but  always  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  sender  stated  for  purposes  of 
reward.  We  had  an  unofficial  censor,  who 
returned  all  except  the  Government  mails 
and  the  would-be  informer's  letters.  These 
latter  we  also  returned  (after  a  little  delay) 
to  the  senders — and  generally  a  whole- 
some lecture  was  sufficient  to  persuade 
them  that  repetition  of  the  offence  was  in- 
advisable. 

"Almost  50  per  cent,  of  the  telegraph- 
ists in  Ireland  were  either  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  or  em- 
ployed as  operatives  in  our  Intelligence 
Department.  From  the  telegraphists  we 
got  the  code,  which  was  changed  twice  a 
day  by  Dublin  Castle — immensely  sim- 
plifying the  work  of  our  censor  in  his 
handling  of  Government  messages.  Ac- 
cording to  admissions  made  freely  by 
Dublin  Castle  at  this  time,  not  one  tele- 
phone message  was  sent  or  received  that 
was  not  tapped  by  the  Irish  Republican 
Army." 


Stambuliski:  Peasant  Premier 

A  Striking  Character  Sketch  of  Bulgaria's  Ruling 
Statesman 

CORRIERE  BELLA  SERA 


ANDREW  STAMBULISKI,  a  huge 
man  with  masses  of  coarse  hair  and 
heavy  bristling  mustache,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  a  prize  fighter,  is  the 
present  autocratic  ruler  of  Bulgaria. 
Elected  by  the  peasantry  who  have  se- 
cured the  electoral  supremacy  of  the 
country  his  word  is  law.  Current  Opinion 
in  a  recent  issue  gave  a  resume  of  an  art- 
icle taken  from  the  Italian  paper  above 
mentioned  from  which  we  learn  that: — 

"One  look  at  Stambuliski  affords  im- 
pressions of  power,  of  physical  and  moral 
strength,  of  indomitable  will. 

"The  expression  of  his  small  black  eyes 
is  disconcerting  as  he  conducts  a  discus- 
sion with  the  commander  of  a  garrison  or 
the  leader  of  the  Sofia  bar.  for  Stambul- 
iski's  word  is  law  in  Bulgaria  and  he 
means  that  everybody  shall  know  it  well. 

"Such  is  the  huge  and  terrible  man,  as 
big  as  a  bull,  to  quote  a  phrase  current 
among  his  peasantry,  before  whom  Sofia 
trembles,  for  it  would  be  a  gay  capital 
and  Stambuliski  affects  the  austerity  of 
his  class.  He  opposes  the  theatres  that 
show  a  tendency  to  spring  up  in  the  city 
and  he  regards  moving  pictures  with  sus- 
picion. As  for  cabarets,  he  roars  against 
them.  'This  is  not  Constantinople!'  he 
shouted  to  a  man  who  suggested  opening 
such  a  resort.  .•Vt  last  he  yielded,  but 
upon  condition  that  any  spectator  who 
invited  one  of  the  singers  or  dancers  to  sit 
with  him  among  the  audience  be  arrested 
forthwith.  Thanks  to  this  Puritanical 
strain  in  the  soul  of  Stambuliski,  Sofia 
remains  a  dull  and  almost  moral  town, 
where  the  mildest  kind  of  dissipation  in- 
vites a  visit  from  the  police. 

"k  peasant  and  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  peasants,  Stambuliski  made  farm- 
ing his  life  work,  going  up  to  the  univer- 
sity at  HaHe  for  a  course  in  agriculture 
and  when  he  was  full  grown  doing  a  little 
teaching  on  his  own  account.  He  never 
could  do  anything  with  the  books  put  into 
his  hand  and  while  he  is  fluent  and  even 
elo(iuent  in  his  fashion  he  remains  dis- 
trustful of  all  learning  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  libraries.  One  of  his  aphorisms  is  to 
the  effect  that  people  who  are  fond  of 
books  grow  sly  and  lazy.  These  ideas 
were  corrected  by  contact  with  a  sweet 
school  mistress  who  taught  a  class  of 
little  children  far  up  a  hillside.  Stambul- 
iski, then  a  rough  plowman,  saved  the 
children  from  a  mountain  torrent,  and  was 
proclaimed  a  hero  by  the  teacher,  watch- 
ing his  achievements  from  the  summit  of 


a  rock.  Stambuliski  next  saved  the  lad.v 
— she  was  somewhat  older  than  himself 
— and  before  very  long  he  married  her. 

"The  romance  in  his  life  has  endured  to 
this  day,  for  the  big  Bulgar  is  a  model 
husband  and  father,  well  aware  of  the 
debt  he  owes  to  his  wife,  who  taught  him 
how  to  figure  and  how  to  conduct  himself 
with  some  reference  to  the  habits  of  civil- 
iza  tion. 

"In  his  public  life,  he  remains  somewhat 
primitive  in  his  savagery.  Success  in 
politics  is  signified  to  him  by  the  anguish, 
the  revolt,  the  ruin  of  his  opponents.  He 
is  not  above  hurling  expletives  in  debate, 
many  of  them  based  upon  scandals  in  the 
past  careers  of  those  he  criticizes.  'You 
tell  m.e  I'm  a  tyrant!'  he  roared  at  one 
farmer  deputy,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  a  clenched  fist,  'and  yet  you  took 
a  horsewhip  to  your  son  because  he  would 
not  stay  home  from  school  to  plow  and 
you  will  not  let  your  daughter  marry  any- 
one but  a  miser!'  'I  think  you  stole  a 
horse!'  he  will  bawl  at  another  opponent. 
Those  who  do  not  like  these  remarks  are 
told  they  can  have  satisfaction  then  and 
there  in  the  form  of  a  fist  fight.  He  is  not 
agitated  when  his  foes  hurl  injurious 
epithets  at  him,  calling  him  a  brigand,  a 
despot,  a  liar,  a  thief.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  to  him  'the  game'  and  he  plays  it  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  goaded  boar.  When  he 
loses  a  contest  and  is  sent  to  prison— and 
he  has  had  to  spend  much  time  behind 
the  bars — he  feels  that  his  own  turn  will 
come  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  imprison 
and  to  suppress  once  he  has  gained  power. 
He  has  inflicted  the  most  tremendous 
fines  upon  people  who  profiteer.  His 
code  of  conduct  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  whatever  a  farmer  does  is  right  and 
he  looks  with  profound  suspicion  upon  a 
person  whose  career  has  been  spent  in  a 
big  town. 

"Because  there  are  great  cities,  ex- 
plains Stambuliski,  the  world  is  cursed 
with  communism,  bolshevism  and  anarch- 
ism. The  poor  learn  of  the  existence  of 
such  monstrosities  as  dress  suits,  silk 
robes,  ropes  of  diamonds  and  masquerade 
balls.  In  his  opinion,  dress  suits  for  men 
ought  to  be  done  away  with  and  there 
should  be  no  dining  off  costly  china.  Lux- 
urious viands  and  magnificent  clothes, 
fine  linens  and  golden  goblets  in  the  homes 
of  any  class  of  citizens  should  be  forbid- 
den by  law.  His  talk  is  always  along 
these  lines." 


Good  News 

That  millions  of  women  tell 


Millions  of  women,  all  the  world  over, 
have  found  a  way  to  prettier  teeth.  Some 
by  dental  advice,  some  by  this  ten-day 
test. 

They  have  spread  the  news  to  others. 
Now  whereveryou  look  you  see  glistening 
teeth,  and  more  smiles  to  show  them. 

We  urge  you  again  to  accept  this  test 
and  n rove  to  yourself  what  they  know. 

Must  combat  film 

Pretty  teeth  cannot  exist,  coated  with 
dingy  film.  Nor  clean  teeth,  nor  safe 
teeth — that  is  sure. 

That  viscous  film  you  feel  on  teeth 
must  be  combated  daily.  Otherwise  it 
clings,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  cloudy  coats,  including  tar- 
tar.    It  dims  the  lustre  of  the  teeth. 

It  also  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 
Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus  most  tooth  troublesare now  trac- 
ed to  film.'and  very  few  escape  them. 

Why  it  remains 

The  tooth  brush  and  theordinary  tooth 
paste  cannot  effectively  combat  it.  So 
nearly  everybody,  however  careful,  had 
teeth  discolor  and  decay. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  tried  to 
combat  this  condition.  Two  ways  have 
now  been  found.  .Able  authorities  have 
proved  them,  and  leading  dentists  every- 
where now  urge  their  daily  use. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been  per- 
fected, called  Pepsodent.  It  corrects 
some  old  mistakes.  These  two  great  film 
combatants  are  embodied  in  it  for  daily 
application. 

It  does  far  more 

Pcpsixient   does   more  than   that.     It 

Mad*  in  Canada 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

I'.ndorsed  by  authoriiies  and  ad- 
vised by  leading  dcntist.s  nearly 
all  the  world  over  today.  All 
drufifjists  supply  the  large  lubes. 


multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  ciie 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  which  may  otherwise  clingy  and 
form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva . 
That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth  aciils 
— the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  omits  soap  and  chalk,  which  now 
are  known  to  bring  undesired  effects. 

Thus  to  millions  of  homes  in  forty 
nations  it  has  brought  a  new  dental  er.i. 


You'll  know  at  once 

Pepsodent  brings  quick  results.  .\ 
week  will  make  them  conspicuous.  Once 
you  see  and  feel  them  you  will  never  go 
without  them,  or  let  your  children  miss 
them. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  ten-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear.  Learn  the  delights  of 
Pepsodent,  with  the  added  protection 
and  beauty  it  brings. 

Do  this  without  delay.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now.     This  is  most  important. 


»5t  C,n. 


10-Day  Tube   Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

.    IJcpr.  .i:i,      I'll  O-TiT  •^i  .   r..r.nto.  t>nt 
Mail   lO-l  '  ' 


Only  one  tube  to*  Umt' 
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CASH'S 

WOVEN  NAMES 

The  daintiest,  safest 
way  to  mark  person- 
al or  household  linen. 


Give  Them  for 

CHRISTMAS 

Send  in  the  name  in  full  of  the  friend  or 
friends  to  whom  you  wish  to  gpve  this  indi- 
vidual gift. 

These  names  will  be  woven  in  fast  colors — (Navy, 
Red,  Black,  Gold  or  Helio)  into  fine  white  cam- 
bric tape  and  sent  to  you  packed  in  attractive 
CHRISTMAS  BOXES. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct. 


CASH'S 

WOVEN     NAMES 


J.  &  J.  CASH,  Inc. 


Brantford,  Ont. 
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INDEPENDENCE 

THE  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  ANNUITIES  SYSTEM 

affords  an  unequalled  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  small  or 
large  amounts  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  of  from  $50  to  $5,000 
a  year  for  life,  to  begin  immediately  or  at  any  future  age  desired, 
and  to  be  paid  in  monthly  or  quarterly  instalments. 

Annuities  may  be  purchased  on  a  single  life,  or  on  the  lives  of 
two  persons  jointly. 

After  contract  issues,  no  restriction  as  to  residence. 
Employers  may  purchase  for  their  employees — School  Boards 
f«r  their  teachers — Congregations  for  their  ministers. 
Cannot  be  seized  or  levied  upon. 
No  medical  examination  required. 
Free  from  Dominion  Income  Tax. 

SECURITY-THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


Descriptive  booklet  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Post- 
master or  by  writing,  postage  free,  to  S.  T.  Bastedo,  Superintendent 
Dominion  Government  Annuities,  Ottawa.  When  writing,  kindly 
state  sex,  and  age  or  ages  last  birthday. 
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RADIO 


BRINGS  THE  WORLD 
INTO  YOUR^    HOME 


Marconi  Models  enable  you  to  "listen  in"  when  News,  Music,  Stories  and 
other  entertainment  is  being  broadcasted  by  Radio  stations  both  local  and 
distant. 


MARCONI 


MODELS  $25.00  UP 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Bvery  Marconi  Set  is  the  considered   product  of  the   world's  pioneer   radio  house.   Being 
Canadi&n  made  you  save  the  heavy  customs  charge  payable  on  all  foreign  apparatus. 
Writ«  for  descriptive  literature. 

SCIENTIFIC    EXPERIMENTER    LIMITED 

Halifax        St.  John's,  Nfld. 


Vanco 


,13  McGiU  College  Ave,,  Montreal 


America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK   ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

and 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 

address  by  the 

author 

H.  Clay  Glover   Co. 

Incorporated 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.  A. 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  h.earing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Stjiken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  thenatural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimori;  is 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated. 

256   Inter-Southern    Bldg.,   Louisville,   Ky, 


Taxing  the  Turk 

How  The  Turkish  Peasant  is  Bled  By  His  Government. 


S.  R.  HARLOW 


LITTLE  as  we  may  feel  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  the  "unspeakable" 
Turk,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  when 
reading  Mr.  Harlon's  account  in  the 
Moglem  World  of  the  exactions  made 
upon  him,  that  like  W.  S.  Gilbert's  police- 
man, his  "lot  is  not  a  happy  one." 

Read  what  a  villager  has  often  to  pay 
to  get  an  egg  to  market: — 

"He  must  pay,  of  course,  tax  on  his 
land,  he  must  often  pay  a  tax  on  each  hen, 
on  the  food  he  feeds  his  hen,  on  the  cart 
he  carries  his  eggs  in,  on  his  horse  or  mule 
if  he  has  one,  for  in  war  times  the  gov- 
ernment has  undoubtedly  seized  it,  and 
given  him  a  worthless  piece  of  paper  in 
exchange,  and,  lastly,  he  must  pay  a  tax 
on  every  egg  and  everything  else  he  takes 
into  the  city.  He  must  pay  a  road  tax 
every  year,  which  is  not  used  on  the  roads, 
and  at  times  he  must  pay  a  'locust  tax,' 
which  will  never  be  used  to  fight  locusts 
with.  Generally  he  can  get  out  of  paying 
very  much  in  some  of  these  cases  by  pay- 
ing a  bribe  to  the  collector  who  makes  out 
the  rate  of  his  tax.  I  know  of  two  cases, 
near  our  campus,  where  the  amount  of 
bribe  paid  was  larger  than  the  amount  of 
the  rightful  tax,  but  the  payers  were 
powerless  before  the  exactor.  Taxation 
is  not  on  the  basis  of  what  the  peasant  is 
able  to  pay  justly,  and  how  much  he  ought 
to  pay  for  what  he  gets  out  of  his  taxes,  it 


is  merely  on  the  basis  of  how  much  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  him. 

"I  have  been  speaking  of  the  so-called 
|free  villages,'  where  every  peasant  farmer 
is  supposed  to  'own'  his  little  farm  under 
the  tender  care  of  the  government's 
supervision.  But  thousands  of  peasants 
live  in  yeradji  villages  where  the  land 
is  owned  by  some  rich  proprietor,  who  !,>;. 
absent  most  of  the  time.  The  landlord 
pays  for  the  .seed  corn  when  the  land  is 
first  cultivated,  but '  the  peasant  must 
find  his  own  plough,  his  own  oxen  and 
everything  else  necessary  for  the  har- 
vesting of  the  corn.  He  must  also  do  the 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  must 
lay  aside  enough  seed  for  the  next  year, 
deduct  the  tithe  for  the  owner,  and  more 
for  the  government,  and  if  there  is  any 
left,  why,  maybe  he  can  have  that  if  there 
is  no  war  going  on,  when  he  is  likely  to 
have  it  all  confiscated. 

"For  every  head  of  cattle  the  peasant 
owns,  the  town  bailiff  must  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  wheat  and  barley.  Not 
infrequently  soldiers  and  police  are 
quartered  in  the  peasant's  home,  and  must 
be  fed  without  charge,  while  if  he  cannot 
pay  his  'road  tax,'  he  is  dragged  off  for 
several  weeks  each  year  to  work  on  the 
roads,  though  the  tax  is  preferred  by  the 
officials," 


A  World  Warfare  on  Disease 

Unique  Story  of  the  Worldwide  Campaign  for  the- Discovery  of 
the  Origin  of  Disease,  and  for  the  Methods  of  Its  Defeat 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  SHOW  ALTER 


IN  MATTERS  of  health,  most  of  us 
think  in  terms  of  ourselves,  our  famil- 
ies and  the  immediate  community  in 
which  we  live.  Occasionally,  when  a 
great  epidemic  breaks  out,  we  become 
concerned  about  the  matter  from  a  prov- 
incial and  perhaps  a  national  angle. 
When  we  see  a  district  or  city  medical 
health  officer's  maps  and  charts  on  which 
are  kept  daily  records  of  the  origin  and 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  we  are 
mildly  amazed  over  modern  efficiency  in 
trailing  down  even  the  possibilities  of  con- 
tagion. In  a  vague  way,  no  doubt,  most 
of  us  have  realized  that  in  each  of  our 
provincial  health  departments  in  this 
Dominion  there  are  master  charts  of  the 
same  description  keeping  the  same  pains- 
taking records  of  disease  for  every 
health  district  from  coast  to  coast. 

Few  of  us  though  have  imagined  that 
nowadays  higher  health  authorities  of  the 
advanced  civilized  nations  are  maintain- 
ing the  same  minute  record  of  contagious 
disease  over  the  entire  habitable  surface 
of  the  globe.  It  is  into  this  gigantic 
realm  of  research  that  William  Joseph 
Showalter  takes  us  in  his  article,  "Map- 
Changing  Medicine,"  published  in  The 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  and  there 
he  shows  us  how  a  worldwide  health  or- 
ganization practically  "camps  on  the 
trail"  of  every  new  disease  outbreak, 
seeking  out  its  origin  and,  not  only  means 
for  its  extermination,  but  methods  for 
prevention  of  future  outbreaks.  World- 
wide warfare  on  disease,  he  tells  us,  is 
being  waged  by  the  sanitariums  of  the 
world  under  the  leadership  of  such  agen- 
cies and  institutions  as  the  British 
Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  the  India 
Office,  the  Dutch  Institute  for  Tropical 
Medicine  and  the  French  Institute  of 
Colonial  Medicine.  Mr,  Showalter,  in 
this  article,  takes  up  the  campaigns  in- 
stituted to  wipe  out  three  specific  dis- 
eases which  have  taken  terrible  toll  of  the 
world's  people,  prefacing  his  remarks  as 
follows: — 

"Three  announcements  of  almost  un- 
precedented import  to  mankind  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  at  no  distant  date, 

"The  first  of  these,  chronologically,  at 
least,  will  be  that  yellow  fever  has  at  last 
been  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  germ  which  causes  it  has 
become  extinct. 

"The  next  in  order  will  probably  be 
that  hookworm  disease,  which  has  been 


called  'a  handmaiden  of  poverty,  an 
associate  of  crime  and  degeneracy,  a  de- 
stroyer of  energy  and  vitality,  a  menace 
and  an  obstacle  to  all  that  makes  for 
civilization,'  and  which  is  endemic  in  a 
zone  that  embraces  half  of  the  earth's 
population,  can  be  driven  from  any  com- 
munity which  has  the  will  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"Last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  wil! 
come  the  statement  that  large-scale  dem- 
onstrations have  proved  that  malaria  can 
be  eradicated  from  almost  any  commun- 
ity that  has  enough  vital  force  left  to 
push  a  thorough,  though  inexpensive, 
campaign  for  its  extirpation." 

The  World  War  served  to  demonstrate 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  pathogenic  or 
disease-producing  germ  can  be  conquered. 
He  proceeds: — 

"The  results  were  amazing.  Although 
never  before  in  human  history  was  there 
such  an  intermingling  of  peoples,  such  « 
crossing  and  recrossing  of  seas,  such  an  in- 
vitation to  contagion  to  spread  to  th» 
ends  of  the  earth,  only  one  epidemic  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  barriers  erected  by 
the  sanitarians. 

"And  as  if  to  emphasize  man's  powe^ 
to  master  the  major  contagions,  not  one- 
of  those  with  which  the  world's  public? 
health  officials  were  familiar  escaped  front 
the  regions  where  it  was  endemic,  while- 
influenza,  which  was  a  stranger,  brok& 
away  and  swept  over  the  face  of  the- 
earth." 

Half  the  people  of  the  earth  live  in  th» 
"hookworm  zone,"  Mr.  Showalter  in^ 
dicates,  adding  that  this  zone  reaches  aa 
far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  Osaka,  Japan,  and  as  fa^ 
south  as  that  of  Valdivia,  Chile,  and  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand.  It  is  within  this 
zone  that  most  of  the  world's  back- 
ward peoples  live,  and  he  claims  that  this 
has  been  principally  due  to  the  cumula-- 
tive  effect  of  the  disease — physical, 
economic  and  moral — upon  the  race. 

And  the  amazing  part  of  Mr.  Show- 
alter's  revelation  is  that  hookworm  is 
slowly  but  surely  crowded  off  the  map  by- 
educating  these  people  to  the  liberal  usa 
of  such  long-known  remedies  as  Epsom 
salts,  castor  oil,  and  oil  of  thyme! 

Science  had  discovered  that  the  hook- 
worm germ  enters  the  human  body 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  on  contact,, 
gets  into  the  blood  current  and  travels^ 
to  the  small  intestine  where  it  develops; 
into  a  dread  life-sapping  parasite,  Th* 
prevention  of  the  disease  is  brought  about 
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by  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions. 

The  overcoming  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever  germs  is  being  brought  about  by 
the  elimination  of  the  anophehne  mos- 
quito, the  carrier  which  injects  the  germs 
into  the  human  system,  and  in  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Showalter  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  how  this  source  was 
traced  up: — 

"It  was  Major  Ronald  Ross,  the  dis- 
tinguished British  army  surgeon,  who  was 
finally  able  to  pin  the  crime  of  spreading 
malaria  on  the  anopheline  mosquito. 

"Fourteen  hundred  years  before  Ross's 
day  those  winged  villains  were  under  sus- 
picion, and  the  literature  of  the  disease 
contains  many  unsupported  charges 
against  them.  At  length  Laveran  found 
the  tiny  eel-like  parasite,  which,  swim- 
ming through  the  blood,  attacks  and 
breaks  up  the  red  corpuscles  and  causes 
malaria. 

"Then  Ross  undertook  to  find  out  how 


it  got  there.  After  discussing  the  subject 
with  Sir.  Patrick  Manson,  he  set  out  for 
his  regimental  post  at  Secunderabad, 
India.  He  began  to  dissect  mosquitoes 
under  the  microscope.  Week  after  week 
he  conducted  his  search  for  the  malarial 
germ  in  the  insect's  tissues  without  re- 
sult. Finally,  he  had  two  remaining 
mosquitoes.  Taking  one  of  these,  he 
searched  it  out  part  by  part,  but  with  in- 
tense disappointment,  until  he  came  to 
the  "wee  beastie's  stomach."  There, 
with  his  high-power  microscope,  he  found 
some  black  specks.  He  recognized  them 
as  the  pigment  of  the  malaria  germ.  After 
gaining  this  clue,  exhausted,  he  slept  for 
an  hour.  Coming  back  to  his  work,  he 
used  a  stronger  salt  solution  in  his  dis- 
secting operations,  and  lo,  the  contents  of 
the  pigmented  cells  no  longer  consisted  of 
clear  fluid,  but  a  multitude  of  thread-Hke 
bodies,  which,  on  the  rupture  of  the  par- 
•  ent  cell,  were  poured  into  the  body-cavity 
of  the  insect! 


Explains  Why  Sap  Rises 

Explanation  of  a  Hitherto  Unsolved  Problem. 

SIR  J.  C.  BOSE,  F.R.S. 


THE  AUTHOR  of  this  article  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  is  founder  and 
director  of  the  Research  Institute  in  Cal- 
cutta which  hears  his  name  and  is  famous 
for  his  investigations  into  the  physiology 
of  plant  life.  For  the  last  hundred  years 
the  problem  which  he  has  now  solved  has 
puzzled  all  the  leading  physiologists. 

"The  tree,"  he  explains,  "has  to  obtain 
its  inorganic  food-material  from  the  dis- 
solved substances  in  the  soil.  It  sucks 
up  water  by  the  root,  conducts  it  along 
the  stem,  and  transpires  it  into  the  air  by 
the  leaves.  The  quantity  of  water  thus 
raised  and  given  out  is  considerable;  in 
a  large  tree  it  is  about  a  hundred  pounds 
per  day. 

"What  is  the  machinery  by  which  the 
tree  forces  the  water  up,  and  what  is  the 
source  of  its  power? 

"The  problem  has  hitherto  remained 
unsolved.  It  is  not  even  known  for  cer- 
tain whether  the  ascent  of  sap  is  due  to 
the  activity  of  living  cells  or  whether  it  is 
brought  about  by  suctional  force  devel- 
oped by  physical  evaporation  from  the 
leaves,  the  water  being  conducted  along 
the  dead  wood. 

"Strasburger  attempted  to  decide  the 
question  by  poisoning  a  tree,  and  thought 
that  the  ascent  of  water  took  place  in 
spite  of  the  poisoning;  hence  it  was  con- 
cluded that  living  cells  did  not  take  any 
part  in  the  propulsion  of  sap. 

"Recent  experiments  carried  out  in  my 
Institute  have  shown  the  defect  in  Stras- 
burger's  method.  A  semidrooping  ^lant, 
when  irrigated  with  a  poisonous  soRition 
like  formaldehyde,  is  unable  to  absorb 
the  solution:  it  droops  more  and  more  and 
dies  in  a  day  or  two. 

"In  sharp  contrast  with  the  above  is 
the  following  experiment  with  a  potted 
chrysanthemum  plant.  Water  was  with- 
held for  several  days,  and  under  the 
severe  drought  the  plant  collapsed  and 
sprawled  over  the  ground;  all  its  leaves 
became  crumpled  up  and  dry,  and  to  all 
seeming  the  plant  appeared  to  be  quite 
dead.  But  irrigation  of  the  plant  with 
water  containing  a  small  dose  of  stimu- 
lating drug  brought  about  a  marvelous 
transformation.  The  plant  began  to  re- 
vive from  its  deathlike  torpor;  it  began 
energetically  to  suck  up  water;  its  inert 
stem  and  branches  became  turgid  once 
more;  the  plant  erected  itself  to  its  full 
stature,  and  its  crumpled  leaves  became 
once  more  outspread  in  their  normal  con- 
dition. Nothing  could  be  more  startling 
than  this  sudden  transformation  of  the 
apparent  dead  into  the  full  vigor  and 
bloom  of  life. 

"The  above  experiments  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants 
is  due  to  the  activity  of  living  cells.  We 
have  next  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  these  cells  and  the  machinery  for  the 
propulsion  of  sap.  The  theory  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  olit  of  the  question, 
since  it  can  lift  water  only  to  a  maximum 
height  of  .34  feet;  capillary  action  is  too 
limited  to  ensure  the  ascent  to  any  height; 
osmotic  action  (diffusion  through  the 
porous  partition  from  one  cell  to  another) 
Is  too  slow,  its  rate  being  less  than  an  inch 
per   hour.     The   velocity   of   ascent   is. 


however,  very  much  higher;  measured  by 
a  special  mechanical  and  electric  veloci- 
meter  devised  for  the  purpose,  the  rate  of 
ascent  of  sap  under  favorable  circum- 
stances was  found  to  be  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  per  hour." 

After  disproving  the  theory  of  trans- 
piration from  the  leaves  producing  a 
vacuum  and  also  the  theory  of  root 
pressure  pushing  water  up  from  below, 
the  writer  describes  an  electrical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  fine  platinum  wire 
which  is  thrust  into  the  tree  and  through 
which  the  active  cells  of  the  wood  send 
out  electric  signals. 

"It  is  thus  found  that  the  cells  in  the 
active  layer  are  in  a  state  of  throbbing 
pulsation,  expanding  and  contracting  by 
turns;  there  is,  moreover,  a  definite  se- 
quence of  pulsation  from  below  upward. 
Each  cell  during  its  phase  of  expansion 
absorbs  water  from  below,  and  expels  it 
upward  during  the  phase  of  contraction. 
The  ascent  of  sap  thus  takes  place  by  the 
co-ordinated  activity  of  a  series  of  ver- 
tically situated  cellular  pumps.  The 
period  of  a  single  pulsation  is  about  14 
seconds;  but  under  definite  physiological 
variations  the  up  and  down  strokes  be- 
come quickened  or  slowed  down  to  the 
point  of  arrest.  The  records  show  further 
that  the  epidermal  cell  is  inactive,  while 
the  cortex  which  surrounds  the  woody 
tissue  is  the  most  active.  The  cellular 
activity  is  completely  absent  from  the 
dead  wood.  The  cortical  sheath  which 
extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  tree  is  thus  the  active  medium  for 
the  propulsion  of  sap;  the  wood  vessels 
serve  merely  as  a  reservoir  for  storage 
of  water  for  emergencies,  water  being 
injected  into  them  during  the  active  con- 
traction of  the  cortex. 

"The  stream  of  material  for  building 
up  or  assimilation  in  the  animal  is  main- 
tained by  the  pumping  acton  of  the 
heart.  A  similar  function  is  discharged 
by  the  pulsating  tissue  which  extends 
throughout  the  length  of  the  tree.  The 
records  of  the  heartbeats  of  animal  and 
plant  exhibit  astonishing  similarities. 
Thus,  the  animal  heart  beats  faster  under 
rising  temperature;  the  activity  of  the 
pulse-beat  in  the  plant  is  similarly  in- 
creased, the  rate  of  propulsion  of  sap 
being  thereby  enhanced.  The  converse 
effect  takes  place  under  cold,  the  heart- 
beat coming  to  a  stop  at  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature;  the  cellular  pulsation  like- 
wise stops  at  a  critical  temperature,  the 
ascent  of  sap  thus  undergoing  an  arrest. 
This  explains  the  drooping  of  leaves  of  a 
plant  kept  outside  during  frost.  On  tak- 
ing the  plant  inside,  the  pulsations  are 
revived  and  the  leaves  recover  from  their 
drooping  condition  by  the  pumping-in 
of  the  sap. 

"There  is  a  continuity  in  all  life,  and 
the  physiological  machinery  is  the  same 
in  the  plant  and  in  the  animal.  The 
plant,  like  the  animal,  contracts  under  a 
shock;  there  is  a  well-developed  nervous 
system  in  the  plant,  so  that  the  tremor  of 
excitation  initiated  at  a  point  courses 
through  the  whole.  Circulation  is  main- 
tained in  both  by  similar  mechanisms. 
Drugs  affect  both  plant  and  the  animal." 
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First  Prize  in  the  IngersoU 
Cream  Cheese  Contest 


COMBINATION   SALAD. 
By  Miss  Jean  Garrow. 

Winner  of  first  prize  in  the 
IngersoU   Cream  Cheese 
Recipe  Contest. 
6  Tomatoes    (medium  size) 
1  Small  Cucumber  (cut  in  cubes) 
1/8  Cup  Chopped  Nuts 
Vi   Cup  Ham   (minced  fine) 
Salad   Dressing  to  moisten 
Pepper  and  Salt  to  taste 
2/3  pkg.  IngersoU  Cream  Che«se 

Select  medium-sized,  firm  toma- 
toes, wash,  remove  sicin,  cut  in 
half  crosswise.  Arrange  each  slice 
on  a  bed  of  crisp  lettuce  or 
watercress  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 
Mix  cucumber  cubes,  ham.  nuts, 
cheese  (half  of  quantity)  and 
seasonings  with  enough  salad 
dressing  to  moisten.  Pile  mix- 
ture on  tomato  half  and  top  with 
a  small  ball  of  IngersoU  Cream 
Cheese,    rolled    in   chopped   nuts. 


Get  a  package  of  IngersoU 
Cream  Cheese  and  try  this  de- 
licious combination  salad.  Inger- 
soU Cream  Cheese  can  be  com- 
bined in  scores  of  ways  to  make 
delicious  dishes.  IngersoU  Cream 
Cheese  gives  a  fine  zest  to  salads 
and  to  all  the  appetizing  com- 
binations it  makes  with  other 
foods. 

Try  it.  Send  for  our  new  Inger- 
soU Recipe  Book  with  the  select 
recipes  entered  in  the  recent 
prize  competition  for  Canadian 
Domestic  Science  Graduates. 

The  IngersoU  Packing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  IngersoU,  Canada. 


iilger561 

Ci*eaiii  Cheese 

"Spreads  Like  Butter'* 
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''$60.00  More  a  Month'' 

"List  night  I  came  homa  with  great 
news — a  $60.00  increase  in  salary!  I  took 
the  money  out  of  my  pocket  and  asked 
Mary  to  count  it-  You  should  have  seen 
her  face  light  up  when  she  found  the  ex- 
tra $60.00.  I  think  she  was  even  happier 
than  I  was,  for  it  was  the  third  increase 
in  a  year.  To-day  I  am  manager  of  my 
department — earning  more  money  than  I 
ever  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to  make.  I  owe  it  all  to  the  training  I 
received  from  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools.  That  little  conpon 
w^as  the  means  of  changing  my  whole 
Sife." 

How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  wait 
httfXt  taking  the  step  that  is  bound  to 
iring  you  more  money?  Isn't  it  better  to 
■tart  now  than  to  wait  for  years  and  then 
realize  what  the  delay  has  cost  yonT  On* 
hour  each  night  spent  with  the  I.C.S.  in 
yeur  own  home  will  prepare  you  for  the 
psaition  you  like  better. 

Do  not  let  another  priceless  hour  go  to 
wastel  Without  cost  or  obligation,  let  as 
jrove  that  we  can  help  you.  Mark  and 
mail  this  coupon. 


TEAS    OUT    HERE. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL     CORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOLS 

CANADIAN.    LIMITED 

Oasartment   ISt3  Montnal,   Cuaiia 

without  cost  or  obligation,  plea.se  send  ml  full 
Infonuatlon  about  the  subjVff  before  which  I  baft 
marked    "X"    In    the   list   Iwlow; 

BUSINESS   TRAINING    DEPARTMENT 

iBiutlneits    Matiagement  1 1  French 

Itulugtrial     Management       []  Salesmanship 
Personnel     Orgatiteatlon      []  Advertisliig 
[1  Traffic  .Management  fl  Better    Letters 

n  Banking  &  Banking  Law     []  Foreign  Trade 
■^  Accountancy  1 1  Show    Card    LetterlDi 

Nicholson    Cost    Acc'ttng     []  Stenography   and  TyplDg 
Bookkeeping  f]  Common  School  Subjecta 

Business  English  []  High    School    Subjecta 

Private   Secretary  [1  Illustrating 

Spanish  []  Cartooning 

TECHNICAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL    DEPARTMENT 
]  Electrical    Engineering  ]  .\rchitect 

"  Electric  Ugbting  fl  Contractor  and  Bulldar 

Electjical    Wiring  fl  .Architectural    Draftaman 

Mechanical     Engineer  f  I  Concrete     Builder 

Mechanical  Draftsman        [)  Structural   Endear 
I   Machine   Shop   Practice       [  1  IMuint>lng    and    Heating 
^  Railroad    Poaltionft  fl  Textile    Manufacturing 

Gas   Engine   Operating         1  I  Cliemlstry 
ClTlI    Engineering  U  I'ljaimac.v 

StirrcviiiK    and    .Mappiii;:     fl  Automobile  Werk 
Mtn.  Eng.  orMetalluriti.st     n  NaTigatloo 
Steam   Engineer  I  ]  .\griculture   aod   Poultry 

Radio  II  .Miithematics 

Airplane    Englnea 
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24  PIECE  SCHOOL  SET  FREE 


Containing  the   fol- 
lowing useful  articles: 

One  Vamping  Chart. 
'With  this  Chart  you 
lan  learn  to  play  the 
piano  or  organ  in  two 
hours);  One  Combin- 
ation Game  Sheet ; 
One  Box  Crayons ; 
One  Package  Ink 
Powder ;  One  Pencil 
Sharpener ;  One  Com- 
pass ;  One  Bird  Warbler  ;  Three  Blotters  ;  Four 
Lead  Pencils  ;  One  Eraser  ;  One  Memo  Pad  (40 
pages)  :  One  Ruler;  One  Mi>vie  Glasses ;  One 
Poiket  Hook:  One  Pencil  Box;  One  Pen  Holder; 
and  Two  Pen  Nibs, 

This  School  Set  is  given  absolutely  free  for 
selling  just  $.3.00  worth  of  our  beautiful,  fast 
selling  Christmas,  New  Year  and  other  season- 
able cards  and  folders.  They  go  Itke  hot  cakes 
in  an  hour.  The  School  Set  is  packed  in  a  strong 
box  and  mailed  to  your  di>or  all  charges  prep  til! 
^tartNowtowinthisPriie.  WK  TRUST  VOU." 

THE   BEST  PREMIUM  CO. 


Betwixt-and-Between  Animals 

Fish  That  Climb  Trees  And  Travel  on  Land. 

J.  ARTHUR  THOMPSON 


DEPT.  P-6 


TORONTO 


MR.  THOMPSON  is  an  English  scien- 
tist who  ha.s  written  a  work  entitled 
"The  Haunts  of  Life,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribes several  animals  which  pass  their 
life  between  water  and  dry  land. 

There  is  on  many  tropical  shores  a 
quaint  fish  called  Periophthalmus;  it  ha.s 
protruding,  very  mobile  eyes,  and  strange 
habits  for  a  fish.  At  low  tide  it  skips 
about  among  the  rocks,  hunting  small 
animals,  and  even  catching  insects,  and 
it  clambers  on  to  the  exposed,  bent-knee- 
like roots  of  the  mangrove  trees.  And 
there  is  another  tropical  fish,  known  as 
the  "climbing  perch,"  which  has  the 
curious  habit  of  scrambling,  by  means  of 
its  very  muscular  pectoral  fins,  up  stones, 
roots,  and  even  the  trunks  of  trees,  in 
search  of  the  insects,  grubs,  and  soft- 
bodied  animals  on  which  it  feeds. 

"Still  more  surprising,"  says  Mr. 
Thompson,  "is  the  habit  of  a  South  Afri- 
can fish,  called  clarias,  which  is  said  to 
make  nocturnal  raids  on  the  fields  in  order 
to  eat  the  grains  of  millet.  This  fish  lives 
in  districts  where  the  rainy  season  lasts 
for  only  two  months  in  the  year.  The 
pools  that  are  filled  with  rain  dry  up  very 
quickly  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  fish  lives  its  unfishlike 
life,  hiding  in  damp  burrows  through  the 
day,  torpid  during  the  very  hot  season, 
but  in  cooler  weather  coming  out  on  for- 
aging expeditions  at  night.  Some  natural- 
ists declare  that  when  this  fish  is  fright- 
ened it  'screams  like  an  angry  cat,'  but,  as 
no  fish  has  true  vocal  organs,  the  'scream,' 
like  the  fainter  'cry'  of  our  own  bullhead, 
is  probably  the  sound  made  by  the  es- 
cape of  air  from  its  body.  For  both  clarias 
and  the  climbing  perch  have  a  special 
arrangement,  a  system  of  tubes  branch- 
ing from  the  gill-chambers,  in  which  air  is 
stored,  so  that  the  fish  is  not  altogether 
dependent  on  its  gills. 

"Land-crabs  illustrate  terrestrial  ani- 
mals in  the  making.  In  warm  lands,  such 
as  Jamaica,  there  are  many  kinds,  often 
living  in  forests  far  from  the  sea,  some- 


times doing  great  damage  in  the  suear 
plantations.  But  once  a  year  thev  as- 
semble in  enormous  numbers  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  seashore  and  deposit 
their  eggs  below  high-water  mark,  where 
they  leave  them  to  be  swept  out  to  sea  by 
the  tide.  Then  they  return,  weary  and 
spent,  to  their  mainland  haunt  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

"Darwin,  in  his  'Naturalist's  Voyage 
Round  the  World,'  gives  an  account  of 
the  great  robber-crab  which  occurs  in  the 
Pacific  Islands,  wherever  the  coconut 
palm  grows.  "This  crab  belongs  to  the 
same  group  as  the  hermit-crab  of  the  sea- 
shore, but  it  lives  in  a  burrow  in  the 
ground,  and  it  lines  it  with  the  fibers  from 
the  outside  of  the  coconut  shell.  The 
robber  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  being 
sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  and,  as  it 
feeds  entirely  on  the  pulp  and  milk  of  the 
coconut,  its  flesh  is  sweet  and  oily,  so  it  is 
regarded  as  a  dainty  by  the  natives  of  the 
islands.  Darwin  believed  that  the  robber- 
crab  only  picked  up  the  fallen  nuts  from 
the  ground,  though  it  was  known  to 
climb  trees,  but  a  later  observer  has  not 
only  seen  but  photographed  it  in  the  act 
of  picking  the  fruit  from  the  tree.  To 
open  the  nut  'the  crab  begins  by  tearing 
the  husk,  fiber  by  fiber,  and  always  be- 
ginning from  that  end  under  which  the 
three  eyeholes  are  situated;  when  this  is 
completed  the  crab  commences  ham- 
mering with  its  heavy  claws  on  one  of  the 
eyeholes  till  an  opening  is  made.  Then, 
turning  round  its  body,  by  the  aid  of  its 
posterior  and  narrow  pair  of  pincers, 
it  extracts  the  white  albuminous  sub- 
stance.' 

"The  robber-crab  still  has  small  gills, 
but  its  gill-chamber  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  upper  part  is  able  to 
breathe  dry  air.  Yet  the  robber-crab  is 
said  to  go  to  the  sea  at  intervals  to  moist- 
en his  gills.  The  young  ones  start  life  in 
the  water  very  much  like  young  hermit- 
crabs,  but  they  reach  maturity  by  a  less 
roundabout  path," 


Challenges  Man's  Dominance 

The  Insect  World  is  a  Menace  to  the  Dominance 
of  Man  on  This  Planet 


BRUCE  BLIVEN 


THE  DANGER  to  which  man  is  sub- 
ject in  his  ever  increasing  warfare  with 
the  insect  world  is  vividly  depicted  by 
Mr.  Bliven  in  Colliers'. 

"Entomologists,"  we  read,  "are  agreed 
that  if  all  the  existing  species  of  insects 
were  to  unite  in  their  attack  upon  the 
vertebrates  (the  'animal  kingdom')  they 
would  almost  certainly  win,  and  banish 
us  from  the  earth  as,  for  other  reasons,  the 
huge  reptiles  of  prehistoric  times  were 
banished.  'If  they  would  quit  fighting 
among  themselves,  they  would  overwhelm 
the  whole  vertebrate  series,'  says  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  head  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  Luckily  for  us, 
there  is  little  prospect  that  they  will  patch 
up  such  a  truce. 

"Insects  represent  a  much  older  form 
of  life  than  animals.  That  they  have  sur- 
vived so  long  is  due  to  several  factors  of 
great  importance.  They  are  extremely 
tenacious  of  life;  they  multiply  at  incred- 
ible rates,  they  adapt  themselves  easily 
to  changed  conditions.  Many  of  them 
employ  protective  coloration  and  similar 
expedients,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
are  able  to  change  their  food  habits  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  More 
than  200,000  species  of  living  insects  have 
been  identified  and  described;  indeed,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  perhaps  3,- 
000,000  species  all  told.  Of  these,  it  is 
said,  something  more  than  50  per  cent, 
are  engaged  in  fighting  humanity,  the  re- 
mainder being  neutral  or  'on  our  side'  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  enemies  of  our 
enemies. 

"The  damage  done  by  the  latter  is  al- 
rnost  beyond  belief.  The  direct  destruc- 
tion of  crops  in  the  United  States  alone  is 
estimated  at  one  and  a  half  to  two  million 
dollars  a  year. 

"The  destruction  of  food  and  other 
valuable  products  by  insects  is  also  a  fam- 


iliar story.  Its  most  dramatic  form  is  to 
be  found  in  the  flights  of  uncounted  mil- 
lions of  locusts  which  occur  from  time  to 
time  and  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
farmer.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two 
locusts  can  cross  a  countryside  and  de- 
stroy almost  every  particle  of  living  vege- 
tation, and  the  farmer  must  look  on  help- 
lessly at  the  spectacle  of  his  own  ruin. 

"Not  everyone  realizes  that  it  is  culti- 
vated vegetation  which  the  insects  seek 
out  for  destruction.  They  seek  those 
plants  which  have  the  highest  food  value, 
in  almost  every  case  those  which  have 
come  under  the  control  of  man.  Indeed, 
the  development  of  food  plants  under 
human  care  often  means  a  process  of  los- 
ing the  natural  qualities  of  hardiness 
which  enabled  them  in  a  wild  state  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  insect  enemies. 

"The  cotton  boll-weevil  has  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  .$250,000,000 
in  twenty-five  years.  The  San  Jos6  or 
Chinese  scale  has  taken  a  terrible  toll  from 
our  peach  orchards,  and  the  insect 
enemy  called  'thrips,'. attacking  California 
pear,  prune,  and  cherry  trees,  has  cost 
that  State,  when  at  its  worst,  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  annually. 

"The  Hessian  fly  has  damaged  our  wheat 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars  annually,  and  the  Europ- 
ean corn  borer  promises  to  be  almost  as 
serious  in  its  ravages  on  corn.  Californ- 
ia's citrus  fruit  industry  was  for  some 
time  threatened  with  total  extinction  be- 
cause of  white  or  fluted  scale. 

'|There  is  a  tiny  tree-boring  beetle 
which  every  year  destroys  more  timber  in 
the  Northwest  than  all  our  forest  fires 
combined. 

"Dr.  Howard,  though  he  has  the  cau- 
tion of  the  scientist,  is  one  of  those  who 
seriously  believe  that  the  insect  world  is  a 
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menace  to  the  dominance  of  man  on  this 
planet.  He  also  quotes  this  striking  pas- 
sage by  Maurice  Maeterlinck: 

"  "The  insect  does  not  belong  to  our 
world ....  One  would  say  that  it  comes 
from  another  planet,  more  monstrous, 
more  energetic,  more  insensate,  more 
atrocious  and  more  infernal  than  ours. 
It  seizes  upon  life  with  an  authority  and  a 


fecundity  which  nothing  equals  here  be- 
low.' 

"Maeterlinck  goes  on  to  callthem  'these 
creatures,  so  incomparably  better  armed 
and  better  equipped  than  ourselves,  these 
compressions  of  energy  and  activity 
which  are  our  most  mysterious  enemies, 
our  rivals  in  these  latter  hours — and  per- 
haps our  successors.'  " 


Spotting  Icebergs 

How  The  U.  S.  Carries  Out  Duty  Assigned  To  Her  By 
International  Agreement. 

SHIP  NEWS.  N.  Y. 


THE  duty  of  spotting  icebergs  and  re- 
porting their  daily  position,  when 
near  transatlantic  steamship  lines,  by 
radio  has  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  things  they  do  and  the  cur- 
ious sights  they  see  are  described  in 
Ship  News. 

The  lanes  near  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  have  always  been  par- 
ticularly dreaded  during  a  large  portion  of 
the  year. 

"Up  to  1912,"  we  are  told,  "nothing 
had  been  done  toward  the  establishment 
of  any  system  of  guarding  against  the 
danger  from  floating  ice,  but  on  April 
14th  of  that  year,  when  the  great  Titanic 
was  sunk  by  a  berg,  there  arose  an  almost 
universal  demand  for  a  patrol  of  the  ice 
zone  to  warn  passing  vessels  of  the  limits 
of  danger  from  day  to  day  during  the 
season. 

"The  Navy  Department  met  that  de- 
mand by  detailing  the  scout  cruisers 
Chester  and  Birmingham,  which  immed- 
iately took  up  the  patrol  of  the  ice  regions, 
and  continued  it  throughout  the  danger- 
ous period  of  that  year. 

"In  the  spring  of  1913  marine  interests 
again  applied  to  the  Navy  to  perform  the 
ice-patrol  duty,  but  that  department  had 
no  vessels  to  spare  for  the  purpose.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  cutters  Seneca  and 
Miami  were  selected  for  the  work. 

"The  British  Government  also  took  up 
the  question  of  ice  observation  and  ice 
patrol  for  the  season  of  1913,  with  the  re- 
result  that  the  steam  trawler  Scotia  was 
chartered  and  fitted  out  for  this  service 
the  expense  being  shared  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  various  British 
steamship  corftpanies  operating  trans- 
atlantic lines. 

"In  1913,  Great  Britain,  on  behalf  of 
the  several  Powers  interested,  made  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  the  United  States 
would  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  work 
at  once  under  the  mutual  obligations  in 
the    convention.      The    proposition    was 


favorably  considered,  and  on  February  7 
1914,  President  Wilson  directed  the  (then) 
Revenue-Cutter  Service  to  begin  as  early 
as  possible  in  that  month  the  internation- 
al ice-observation  and  ice-patrol  service. 
Each  year  since  then,  with  the  exception 
of  1917  and  1918,  a  patrol  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Coast  Guard. 

"All  information  collected  by  the  ves- 
sels on  ice-observation  and  ice-patrol 
duty,  whether  from  original  observations 
or  from  authentic  reports  of  other  vessels, 
was  sent  out  broadcast  by  wireless  twice  a 
day.  Many  inquiries  were  received 
which  called  for  answers  affecting  the 
particular  case  and    situation    involved. 

After  a  detailed  account  of  the  experi- 
ences of  this  patrol  boat,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  give  some  observations  and  recom- 
mendations as  follows: 

"In  conclusion,  attention  is  called  to 
the  exaggerated  impression  of  the  number 
of  bergs  present.  As  cargo  steamers  con- 
tinue to  follow  shortest  routes,  irrespective 
of  warnings,  and  these  courses  lead  across 
the  Labrador  Current,  many  of  the  bergs 
are  reported  several  times.  This  prac- 
tice is  safe  in  clear  weather,  and  is  of 
great  help  to  the  patrol  vessels  in  plot- 
ting sea  -weather  temperatures  and  locat- 
ing bergs,  but  very  trying  on  their  per- 
sonnel when  the  vessels  are  enveloped  by 
fog  or  overtaken  by  night  before  clearing 
these  regions. 

"One  recommendation  of  the  ice  patrol 
is  the  use  of  orange-colored  sun  glasses 
to  spot  bergs  with  even  in  clear  weather. 
It  is  said  they  can  be  discerned  clearly 
with  such  glasses  when  not  traceable  at  all 
with  the  naked  eye. 

"As  to  changing  the  transatlantic 
lanes,  the  recommendation  is  made  to 
shift  them  south  as  soon  as  the  first  berg 
appears  below  the  44th  parallel. 

"This  is  because  of  the  rapid  drift  of 
bergs  in  the  early  spring  as  they  are  borne 
to  the  south  by  the  Labrador  Current. 
This  would  place  the  bergs  120  miles  from 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  northernmost 
steamship  lane,  and  would  require  a  week 
or  more  for  them  to  drift  that  distance." 


Don't  Think  at  Bridge 

//  Your  Partner  Indicates  a  Line  of  Play,  Follow  it  Out 

A.  E.  MANNING  POSTER 


"YITK    ALL    have   experience    of    the 

V V  partner  who  is  always  thinking, 
and  usually  with  fatal  results,"  says  Mr. 
Foster  in  one  of  his  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  Daily  Mail.  "At  the  end  of 
the  hand  he  explains  why  he  took  a  cer- 
tain course." 

" 'I  thought '  he  begins. 

"Which  reminds  me  of  the  peppery 
colonel  who  turned  on  his  partner: 

"  'You  thought,  sir!  You  thought! 
Who  the  devil  asked  you  to  think?  You 
are  here  to  play  the  game,  sir,  not  to  think!' 

"Now,  of  course,  the  advice  'never 
think'  must  not  be  taken  too  literally. 
There  are  perplexing  hands  which  require 
thought.  But  the  point  is  that  if  your 
partner  has  indicated  to  you  a  line  of 
play,  don't  put  your  spoke  in  his  wheel 
because  you  'think'  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing  or  because  you  'think' 
he  has  not  got  a  certain  card. 

"  'Profound  thought  about  facts 
which  have  just  taken  place  under  your 
own  eyes  is  the  bane  of  whist,'  says  the 
author.  Why  when  it  is  your  business  to 
go  on  'lean  your  head  against  something 
and  think?' 

"Pope  has  a  line: 

"  'With  some  unmeaning  thing  they 
call  a  thought.' 

"And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of 


these  'thoughtful'  players  who  adopt  the 
strange  habit  of  gazing  intently  at  the 
ceiling  are  intensely  irritating. 

"The  more  tbey  think  the  more  mis- 
takes they  make. 

"It  would  be  much  better  if  they  played 
mechanically  and  by  rule  of  thumb. 

"Questions  of  fact  such  as  whether  a 
certain  card  is  the  btst  of  a  suit  or  the 
thirteenth  card  of  a  suit  can  be  answered 
by  a  rational  being  in  two  ways  and  two 
only.  Either  he  knows  or  he  does  not 
know.  To  keep  one's  eyes  on  the  table 
is  more  in  accordance  with  common  sense 
than  attempting  to  eliminate  unknown 
quantities  from  the  ceiling. 

"After  the  game  has  begun,  the  time  for 
thinking  is  past.  As  soon  as  a  card  is  led, 
it  is  the  time  for  action,  the  time  to  bring 
your  previously  acquired  knowledge  to 
hear.  I  could  give  scores  of  instances  of 
players  who  go  wrong  because  they  will 
think  too  much  instead  of  following  a 
natural,  straightforward  line  of  play. 

"Slow  playmakesBridgea weariness.  As 
a  rule  the  slower  the  play  the  worse  the 
game.  I  have  every  sympathy  with  the 
player  who  exasperated  by  his  partner's 
slowness,  turned  on  him  at  last  with  the 
remark: 

"  'For  Heaven's  sake,  partner,  make 
your  mistakes  quickly!'  " 


•Sji 


How  to  Shampoo 

^ur  Hair  Properly 


A  simple,  easy  Way  to  mal^e 
your  hair  beautiful  —  l^eep  it 
soft  and  sill^y,  bright,  fresh- 
lool^ing  and  luxuriant. 


THE  beauty  of  your  hair  depends  up- 
on the  care  you  give  it. 
Shampooing  it  properly  is  always 
the  most  important  thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  brings  out  the 
real  life  and  lustre,  natural  wa\e  and  color, 
and  makes  your  hair  soft ,  fresh  and  hi.xuriant . 

When  your  hair  is  dr)-,  dull  and  heavy, 
lifeless,  stiff  and  gummy,  and  the  strands 
cling  together,  and  it  feels  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  touch,  it  is  because  your 
hair  has  not  been  shanifiooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  been  shampooed 
properly,  and  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will 
be  glossy,  smooth  and  bright,  delightfully 
fresh-looking,  soft  and  silky. 

While  your  hair  must  have  lre<|uent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it  can- 
not stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinarj-  soaps. 
The  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps  soon  dries 
the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  women,  every- 
where, now  use  Mulsitied  cocoanut  oil  sham- 
poo. This  clear,  pure  and  entirely  greasless 
product  cannot  possibly  injure,  and  it  does 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle, 
no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful 
an<!  atl  ractive  you  can  make  your  hair  look, 
just  follow  this  simple  method: 

A  Simple,  Easy  Method 

FIRST,  put  two  or  three  teaspooiiluls  of 
Mulsified  in  a  cup  or  glass  with  a  little 
warm  water.  Then  wet  the  hair  ami  scalp 
with  clear  warm  water.  Pour  the  MiiUified 
evenly  over  the  hair  and  rub  it  thoroughly 
all  over  the  scalp  and  throughout  the  en- 
tire length,  down  to  the  ends  ol  the  hair. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  make  an 
abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This 
should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  briskly 
with  the  finger  tips,  so  as  to  loosen  the  dand- 
ruff and  small  panicles  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  stick  to  the  scalp. 

After  rubbing  in  the  rich,  creamy  .Mulsified 
lather,  rinse  tile  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly 
— always  using  clear,  fresh,  warm  water. 

Then  use  another  application  of  Mulsified, 
again  working  up  a  lather  and  rubbing  it 
in  briskly  as  before. 

WAT  KINS 


Use  plenty  of  lather.  Rub      The  final  rinsing  should 

it  in  thoroughly  and  briskly      leave  the   hair  soft  and 

with  the  finger  lips  silky  in  the  water 


When   thoroughly   clean. 

i.el    hair   fairly    stjueaks 

when  you  pull  it  through 

your  fingers 


When    the   hair  is  dry. 

always  give  it  a  good 

t/torough  brushing 


You  can  easily  tell  when  the  hair  is  per- 
fectly clean,  for  it  will  be  soft  and  silky  in 
the  water. 

Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

THIS  is  very  important.  After  the  final 
washing,  the  hair  and  scalp  should  be 
rinsed  in  at  least  two  changes  of  good  warm 
waterand  followed  wit  h  a  rinsing  in  cold  wat  cr. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you  will  find 
the  hair  will  dry  quickly  and  evenly  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  thicker  and 
heavier  than  it  is. 

If  you  want  to  always  be  remembered  for 
your  beautiful,  well-kept  hair,  make  it  a  rule 
to  set  a  certain  day  each  week  for  a  Mulsified 
cocoanut  oil  shamiXK).  This  regular  weekly 
shampooing  will  keep  the  scalp  soft  and  the 
hair  fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh-looking 
and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  manage — and 
it  will  be  noticed  and  admired  by  everyone.' 

You  can  get  Mulsified  at  any  drug  store 
or  toilet   goods  counter,  anywhere  in   the 
world.     A  4-ounce  bottle  should  last    for 
months.    Beware 
of  imitations — 
be  sure  you  get 
Mulsified.    Look 
for   the    name 
Watkins   on   the 
package. 
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The  Turk  of  Anatolia 

Far  Different  From  the  Turk  of  Stamboul,  Says  One  Who 

Knows  Them. 

ROY  ELSTON 


TN  THE  CURRENT  issue  of  the  Review 
1  of  Reviews  Mr.  Eiston  has  a  word  to 
say  for  the  Anatolian  Turk  whom  he 
differentiates  from  the  ordinary  native 
of  what  was  formerly  European  Turkey. 

"Tall,  and  proportionately  broad;  Cau- 
casian in  feature  despite  his  Mongolian 
ancestry,  and  strong  dignified  features 
at  that;  sober,  vigorous,  moral  because 
he  loves  morality,  and  generous  because 
meanness  is  foreign  to  his  nature;  pious, 
with  a  piety  that  sometimes  bursts  to 
passionate  fanaticism;  lazy,  because  of  his 
fatalistic  temperament  and  his  too  selfish 
reliance  in  Allah's  generosity:  thus  the 
Anatolian  Turk  of  whose  character  the 
Western  world  is  so  pitifully  ignorant," 
says  Mr.  Eiston. 

"If  we  would  seek  to  find  the  cause  of 
massacre  and  outrage  in  Asia  Minor  we 
must  look  to  the  administrative  fortune- 
seekers  of  Stamboul.  A  great  pity  it  is 
that  people  have  so  often  judged  the 
Turks  by  a  handful — city-full  if  you  will 
— of  corrupt  administrators.  A  very  great 
iiifference  exists  between  these  Turks  of 


Stamboul  and  those  of  Anatolia — the 
difference  between  an  artificial  and  a 
natural  environment;  and  one  is  some- 
times forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  disaster  in  Turkish  history  was 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
retention  by  its  captors  of  a  Byzantine 
legacy  of  intrigue  and  luxury,  a  legacy 
clung  to  by  successive  Sultans  and  bur- 
eaucracies till  only  complete  revolution 
now  can  cleanse  the  Porte  of  accumulated 
vice. 

"All  this  has  been  said  in  an  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  Turk  of  Anatolia  is 
neither  'unspeakable'  nor  greatly  to  be 
admired.  Centuries  of  maladministra- 
tion, the  lack  of  great  national  figures,  the 
growin'r  carelessness  of  thought:  all  these 
things  have  done  their  best  to  reduce  the 
Turk  to  impotency.  Notwithstanding 
thus,  the  spirit  of  his  forefathers  smoulders 
still  in  the  blood  of  the  Anatolian  peasant: 
whether  at  length  it  will  die  out  or  blaze 
again  to  strength  and  greatness,  is  a 
matter  purely  for  conjecture.  Those  who 
have  dwelt  in  Anatolia  are  optimistic." 


Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 

Life  Sketch  of  the  Turkish  National  Leader. 


CLAIR  PRICE 


To  WRITE  the  story  of  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha,  who  to-day  represents 
practically  all  that  is  left  of  the  former 
mighty  Byzantine  Empire,  is  to  write  at 
the  same  time  the  history  of  the  latter 
days  of  that  empire  from  the  deposition 
of  Abdul  Hamid  II  to  the  present  day. 
"The  sketch  of  Kemal's  career  in  the  Fort- 
nighily  Review  places  before  us  the  posi- 
tion of  Turkey  as  it  is  to-day,  and  shows 
how  this  young  Turkish  officer  has  come 
to  exercise  such  a  paramount  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  that  he 
has  been  able  to  set  up  a  government  of 
his  own  in  Asia  Minor  and  successfully 
defy  all  efforts  to  depose  him. 

Mustapha,  we  are  told,  was  born  in  1881 
at  Salonica  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  the  following  year  was  intended 
by  his  mother  to  follow  the  career  of  a 
schooliaaster,  but  was  fascinated  by  the 
uniforms  of  the  officers  whom  he  saw 
about  the  streets  of  Salonica.  The  mili- 
tary school  in  that  city,  the  officers' 
school  at  Monastir  and  the  War  Academy 
at  Constantinople  finally  graduated  him, 
a  headstrong  youth  of  twenty-two,  into 
the  army  with  the  rank  o  lieutenant.  Here 
he  became  affected  by  the  political  fer- 
ment of  western  ideas  of  government 
with  which  the  army  was  secretly  per- 
meated and  his  leanings  in  this  direction 
becoming  known  he  was  exiled  to  a  cav- 
alry regiment  in  Damascus. 

Returning  secretly  to  Salonica  he  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  promotion  of 
his  revolutionary  ideas  by  means  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  until 
the  revolution  of  1908,  by  which  Abdul 
Hamid  lost  his  absolutist  regime,  following 
which,  in  1908,  he  was  thrown  into  a 
Salonica  dungeon. 

In  that  revolution  Kemal  participated 
on  the  staff  of  Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha. 

Great  Britain  for  many  years  had  been 
supporting  Abdul  Hamid  against  Russia, 
but  in  1907  dropped  the  Sultan  and  joined 
hands  with  the  Czar.  The  revolution  of 
1908  was  a  futile  bid  for  British  support, 
without  which  the  breakup  of  the  old  em- 
pire was  only  a  matter  of  time.  At  the 
■meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  in  Salonica,  Kemal  broke  with 
Enver,  the  head  of  the  Young  Turk 
party,  and  who  was  afterwards  respons- 
ible for  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  a  violent 
personal  quarrel  ensued  which  remained 
till  Enver's  death,  his  body  having  just 
recently  been  found  on  the  battlefield  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  rule  of  Abdul  Hamid 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  rule  of  Enver 
and  his  colleagues,  and  Kemal  withdrew 
fram  politics  in  bitter  disillusionment. 

When  Enver  joined  Germany  in  1914, 
in  a  last  desperate  gamble  for  the  life  of 
the   Empire,  Kemal   threw  up   his   post 


of  military  attache  at  Sofia  and  returned 
to  Constantinople  with  a  hatred  of  Enver 
that  was  both  political  and  personal.  He 
was  convinced  from  the  first  that  Turkey 
should  not  enter  the  War,  but  Enver 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  division  and 
rent  him  to  the  Dardanelles,  probably 
hoping  that  he  would  meet  his  fate  by  an 
English  bullet.  Here  Kemal  displayed 
such  ability  that  he  was  eventually  given 
command  of  the  entire  Turco-German 
force  and  his  success  in  throwing  back 
the  British  before  Anaforta  is  the  most 
brilliant  achievement  of  his  career.  Enver 
did  his  best  to  suppress  the  news  of  his 
success  and  it  was  politically  dangerous 
to  mention  Kemal's  name  in  the  capital. 
Von  Sanders,  the  German  general,  was 
also  jealous  of  his  fame  and  induced  En- 
ver to  transfer  him  to  the  Russian  front. 
Here  Kemal  quarrelled  with  Falkenhayn 
over  plans  for  attempting  to  retake  Bag- 
dad from  the  British  and  throwing  up  his 
command  in  protest  he  returned  to  Alep- 
po. On  Sept.  10,  1917,  he  despatched  to 
Enver  a  long  statement  of  his  position. 
At  this  moment  a  German  victory  was 
daily  expected,  but  Kemal  in  his  despatch 
declared  that  the  corruption  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Constantinople  and  the  drain- 
age of  the  country's  gold  away  to  Ger- 
many could  have  but  one  end.  Great 
Britain  and  France  would  conquer  Pales- 
tine, would  set  up  a  Christian  Govern- 
ment under  which  it  would  hold  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt 
and  would  isolate  Turkey  from  the  rest 

of  Islam "a  sound  war  policy  made 

possible  by  our  frivolous  entry  into  the 
war  against  England,  a  policy  whose 
success  means  irreparable  loss  to  us,  and 
whose  failure  means  German  domination 

for    us If    Falkenhayn    can    hold 

Palestine  he  will  place  himself  before  the 
world  and  before  our  country  as  one  of 
the  great  victors  of  the  war.  We  shall 
then  lose  our  own  country,  and  to  this 
end  Falkenhayn  will  sacrifice  every  ounce 
of  gold  and  every  soldier  he  can  squeeze 
out  of  us." 

Enver's  reply  to  this  was  to  exile 
Kemal  to  Germany  in  the  suite  of  the 
Turkish  Crown  Prince  (now  Sultan)  where 
he  spent  a  year  before  the  soundness  of 
his  warning  had  become  apparent.  Then 
Enver  recalled  him  and  sent  him  to  the 
Palestine  front,  but  it  was  too  late.  Kemal 
reached  his  post  just  as  Allenby's  great 
break-through  brought  the  Empire  cra.=h- 
ing  to  its  end,  and  the  news  reached  him 
that  an  armistice  was  being  signed  with 
the  British  at  Mudros.  It  was  the  end  of 
the  world  for  Kemal.  He  returned  to 
Constantinople  to  find  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  allies  and  Enver  succeeded  by  Damad 
Ferid.  Kemal  accordingly  left  for  Asia 
Minor   to   form    a   new    political    party. 


Damad  wired  him  to  return,  but  Kemal 
ignored  the  telegram  and  Ferid  dismissed 
him  from  the  army. 

The  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  sent 
whole  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  hurrying 
to  Kemal's  banner  and  caused  him  to 
ignore  the  Mudros  armistice.  His  hold 
on  Asia  Minor  is  unquestionable. 

He  at  first  directed  his  efforts  to  build- 
ing up  a  Nationalist  majority  in  the  Par- 
liament at  Constantinople  and  moved  his 
headquarters  to  Angora.  Here  a  group  of 
twelve  leaders  of  his  now  powerful  Na- 
tionalist party  drew  up  a  National  Pact 
and  despatched  it  to  Ferid's  parliament 
in  Constantinople,  which  adopted  it  on 
Jan.  29, 1920. 

The  British  Military  Command  in 
Constantinople  now  suppressed  the  Par- 
liament by  arresting  and  deporting  to 
Malta  as  many  Nationalist  deputies  as 
could  be  found.  The  arrival  of  scores  of 
these  Nationalists  who  had  fled  from 
Constantinople  now  made  it  possible  for 
Kemal  to  set  up  a  solidly  Nationalist 
parliament  at  Angora.  The  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  convened  at  Angora 
on  April  23  for  the  sole  purpose  of  execut- 
ing the  National  Pact  and  in  the  remnant 
of  the  great  Empire  over  which  Abdul 
Hamid  had  once  wielded  his  absolute 
rule  Kemal  has  finally  become  master. 

The  Sevres  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  ratified.  It  places 
what  remains  of  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor 
under  the  permanent  military,  economic, 
and  financial  control  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy.  To  this  Kemal  refuses 
assent  and  so  far  has  managed  to  hold  his 
own.  The  Greek  forces  achieved  some 
success  against  him,  but  after  a  twenty- 
one  day  battle  in  which  they  endeavored 


to  break  through  his  lines — a  struggle 
which  some  day  will  be  appreciated  as 
one  of  the  world's  historic  battles — they 
were  compelled  to  retire. 

In  that  engagement  Anglo-Hellenism 
and  its  handiwork,  the  Sevres  Treaty, 
alike  collapsed.  The  Near  East  Confer- 
ence in  Paris  last  March  was  the  result,  a 
conference  at  which  Kemal  was  repre- 
sented. At  that  conference  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  insisted  upon  the  in- 
tegral acceptance  of  the  National  Pact 
and  the  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Greeks  prior  to  a  peace  conference. 

"And  there,"  concludes  the  writer, 
"events  stand  to-day.  Both  before  and 
since  the  Genoa  Conference  Kemal's 
chief  anxiety  is  to  recover,  on  that  new 
basis  of  equality  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
National  Pact,  the  understanding  with 
England  which  Abdul  Hamid  lost  in  1907. 

"The  now  defunct  Sevres  Treaty  was 
the  logical  result  of  a  sequence  of  leader- 
ship in  Turkey  which  descended  from 
Abdul  Hamid  to  Enver  to  Damad  Ferid. 
The  ruin  of  Turkey  to-day— whether  it  be 
just  or  unjust  is  irrelevant  here — was  ac- 
complished under  their  leadership  and  not 
under  Kemal's.  History  has  not  yet 
written  its  verdict  on  Kemal.  Whether 
his  revolution  of  1920  will  succeed  in 
effectively  introducing  into  Turkey  those 
Western  ideas  of  government  which  Abdul 
Hamid  once  fought  with  all  the  espionage 
at  his  command,  whether  his  revolution 
will  succeed  where  Enver's  revolution  of 
1908  failed,  remains  to  be  seen.  All  that 
one  can  .say  to-day  is  that  Kemal  has  be- 
come the  leader  not  only  of  his  own 
country  but  of  all  those  Sunni  Moslem 
countries  between  Constantinople  and 
Kabul  which  until  1917  felt  the  full  v-eight 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  1907." 


Oberammergau  Passion  Play 

From  The  Viewpoint  of  the  Bavarian  Peasants  Who 
Perform  it. 

ANTON  LANG 


FOR  the  last  three  performances,  1900, 
1910,  and  the  present  year,  Anton 
Lang  has  filled  the  part  of  Christ  in  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play.  In  the 
Westminster  Gazette  he  tells  of  the  origin 
of  the  performance  and  of  how  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  players: — 

"Strangers  visiting  Oberammergau  for 
our  Passion  Play,  every  ten  years,"  he 
says,  "invariably  express  surprise  at  the 
histrionic  talent  of  our  peasant  commun- 
ity. Even  the  children,  they  notice, 
possess  a  confidence  and  a  sense  of  the 
theatre  seldom  met  with  elsewhere.  The 
reason  for  this,  although  perhaps  not 
obvious  to  strangers,  is  easily  explained. 
Bavarian  peasants,  as  far  back  as  any 
records  exist,  have  taken  the  keenest 
interest  in  theatrical  performances.  When 
in  the  fullness  of  their  gratitude  for  re- 
lease from  the  plague,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Oberammergauers  made  a 
vow  to  produce  a  theatrical  record  of 
Our  Lord's  Passion  every  decade,  they 
showed  clearly  the  direction  in  which, 
their  culture  and  inclinations  tended. 

"The  'sense  of  the  theatre'  so  often  re- 
marked upon  is  born  in  every  Oberammer- 
gau child.  And  it  is  fostered  in  every 
possible  way.  Tiny  tots  are  carried  on  in 
the  performances  before  they  can  walk; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  lisp  a  few 
words  they  have  speaking  parts  allot- 
ted to  them.  'Stage  fright'  is  a  thing  un- 
known. 

"Indeed,  with  us  the  Passion  Play  is 
regarded  as  a  serious  religious  matter. 
For  nine  years  our  community  works 
hard  at  its  various  callings,  but  the  tenth 
is  given  up  to  rehearsals  and  the  play. 
Normal  work  practically  ceases.  This  is 
our  gift  to  the  Almighty  for  our  deliver- 
ance. The  salaries  of  the  players  are 
entirely  nominal,  and  in  the  matter  of 
charges  for  admission,  catering,  and  the 
housing  of  visitors,  the  most  rigid  rules 
are  observed  by  the  natives  of  Oberam- 
mergau to  prevent  any  profiteering. 

"Naturally  the  stage,  as  we  use  it,  has 
a  refining  influence,  and  the  artistic 
work  in  which  the  larger  part  of  our  com- 
munity is  engaged — wood-carving,  paint- 
ing, pottery,  and  so  on — tends  to  increase 
those  poetic  and  peaceful  characteristics 
which  first  impress  the  stranger  in  our 
midst. 

"I  am  happy  to  number  among  my 


friends  one  great  English  actor,  Mr. 
Ben  Greet.  With  him  I  have  enjoyed 
many  a  long  talk  on  theatrical  matters. 
He  is  anxious  that  we  should  produce 
at  Oberammergau  the  mystery,  £»erj/ma»t, 
with  which  I  understand  London  is  fa- 
miliar, owing  to  the  performances  given  at 
the  'Old  Vic'  The  play  has  now  been 
translated  into  German,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably put  it  on  in  Oberammergau  before 
long.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  old  monastic 
plays  in  which  I  am  keenly  interested. 
Their  presentation  is  intended  to  act  as 
an  antidote  to  the  vast  amount  of  rubbish 
now  served  up  to  the  public  on  the  Ger- 
man stage  and  screen. 

"My  knowledge  of  English  has  enabled 
me  to  read  with  the  greatest  enjoyment 
all  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  many  of 
your  other  eminent  writers.  I  am  also 
keenly  interested  in  films,  and  nothing 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  an  o'-ca- 
sional  trip  to  Munich  toseea  distinguished 
play,  or  a  new  picture  of  outstanding 
merit.  Quo  Vadis,  Theodora,  The  Queen  of 
Sheba,  and  many  fine  films  on  Bibhcal  and 
religious  subjects  have  already  reached 
us,  and  I  have  seen  them  with  the  keenest 
enjoyment.  But  the  rubbish  which  for 
the  most  part  is  now  fashionable  on  stage 
and  screen  in  large  cities  arouses  my  in- 
dignation. It  is  a  perfect  mania  among 
modern  playwrights  to  laugh  at  virtue; 
and  the  pictures  of  'high  life' — often 
quite  false — given  in  many  up-to-date 
films  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
stirring  up  unrest  among  the  poorer 
classes.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  must 
combat  with  all  our  might.  Theatrical 
managers  are  greedy.  Their  one  aim  is  to 
get  rich  quickly,  and  remain  rich.  Under 
the  mask  of  'giving  the  public  what  it 
wants'  they  cater  to  the  lowest  tastes  of 
the  people. 

"What  we  now  need  is  a  series  of  per- 
formances appealing  to  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  man,  so  that  the  judgment  of  our 
people  may  not  be  blunted  by  disuse. 
This  class  of  entertainment  we  intend  to 
maintain  at  Oberammergau;  and  through 
this  movement,  which  will  surely  find  an 
echo  in  other  places  and  other  lands,  a 
world-wide  peace  and  love  of  true  beauty 
may  eventually  arise.  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  we  have,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Ben  Greet,  an  English  co-worker  in  the 
same  cause." 


■^^^^^^ 
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JOSEPH    VERSUS    PATSY    JANE 


THAT'S  a  good 

advertisement 

on  page  6  of 
this  issue  of  Mac- 
Lean's,"  1  said  to  Patsy 
Jane,  "about  Joseph 
organizing  the  first  In- 
surance Company. 
Pretty  smart,  that!" 

"Do  you  think  so, 
William?"  said  Patsy 
Jane.    "Why?" 

She  was  calmly  cut- 
ting little  holes  in  a 
piece  of  linen,  and  sew- 
ing them  up  again  in 
that  Penelope-fashion 
that  holds  an  odd  inter- 
est for  even  the  most 
intelligent  women.  And 
Patsy  Jane  is  certainly 
intelligent.  I  was  sure 
she  could  grasp  the 
fundamental  principles 
of  Insurance,  if  ex- 
plained simply. 

"Because  the  basic 
idea  of  Insurance  is 
systematic  saving.  Jos- 
eph stored  a  specified 
amount  for  a  definite 
period,  against  the  day 
of  the  greatest  need. 
That's  the  principle  of 
Insurance,  and  very  rightly  put,"  I  said  with  emphasis. 

"It  may  be  rightly  put,"  said  Patsy  Jane  calmly, 
"but  the  person  who  wrote  the  advertisement  either 
didn't  know  the  story  of  Joseph  or  didn't  understand 
Insurance  as  it  is  to-day,  or  they  would  never  have  com- 
pared the  two.  Oh,  Joseph  certainly  'put  it  right' — 
for  himself  and  Pharaoh.  He  put  it  right  over  the 
Egyptians!" 

"They  would  have  died  of  starvation  if  he  hadn't  inter- 
preted Pharaoh's  dream,  and  acted  upon  it  as  he  did.  It 
was  the  Big  Idea  that  counted,"  I  replied,  slightly  nettled 
for  the  sweeping  criticism  seemed  somehow  to  include  me. 

"The  Big  Idea  was  magnificent,"  replied  my  wife,  bit- 
ing a  thread,  "but  he  worked  it  out  on  such  a  'heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose'  kind  of  principle.  First,  during  the  Fat 
Years,  he  went  about — in  Pharoah's  second-best  chariot 
— (Well,  the  Bible  says  so!)  'gathering  up'  the  corn  and 
building  the  great  granaries  (probably  with  sweated 
labour)  in  order  to  store  it.  It  doesn't  say  he  BOUGHT 
the  grain.  He 'gathered  up'  the  grain.  When  there  was 
great  plenty,  I  suppose  nobody  cared  much — and  any- 
way, he  was  the  Deputy  of  a  tyrant.  But  when  the  lean 
years  came,  he  didn't  give  the  corn  back  again,  not  he! 
It  was  'cash  and  carry'  at  such  high  prices  that  after  the 
first  year  nobody  (except  Pharaoh  and  Joseph!)  had  any 
money  left.  The  second  year,  in  return  for  necessary 
food,  he  took  all  their  cattle.  No  credit  with  Jo.seph, 
no  sir!  The  cost  of  living  being  prohibitive  by  that 
time,  he  then  took  their  homes,  and  only  let  them  make 
new  ones  on  condition  that  to  Pharaoh  and  his  heirs, 
they — and  their  children  —and  their  children's  children- 
should  pay  ONE  FIFTH  of  their  entire  income  (did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  so  exorbitant?)  20%  for  ever  and 
ever  Amen.  I  think  Joseph  was  the  Original  Profiteer." 
And  Patsy  Jane  drew  her  thread  through  so  sharply,  that 
she  snapped  it  off. 

I  laid  down  my  paper  to  look  at  her.  Patsy  Jane  is  well 
worth  looking  at,  especially  when  she  is  all  worked  up, 
like  an  embroidered  sleeve. 

"You  turn  a  searching  light  on  Joseph  as  a  Business 
Man,"  I  remarked.  "Do  you  think  the  type  has  altered 
with  the  ages?" 

"The  Profiteer  and  the  Poor  are  always  with  us,  I 
8uppo.se,"  said  Patsy  Jane  with  a  little  curi  of  the  lip. 
"We  all  know  that  there  are  some  Big  Business  Josephs 
left  in  car  midst,  even  to-day.  But  there  are  different 
hall-marks  on  the  modern  Insurance  man — he  doesn't 
do  business  like  that." 


By     KATHLEEN     K.    BOWKER 


"Well  then,  Sugar-and-Cream,"  said  I  (no,  we  aren't  a 
Honeymoon  couple,  we've  been  married  27  weeks) 
"Would  you  mind  telling  me  about  Modern  Insurance." 

Patsy  Jane  clasped  her  hands  earnestly. 

"I  see  it  like  this,"  she  said.     "The  good  companies 
work  on  an  entirely  different  plan  from  Joseph's  old  skin- 
game.    It's  an  enormous  scheme  of  protection  for  all  the 
Little  People  who  could  not  invest  their  small  savings  to 
advantage.     Money  breeds  money— but  if  you've  only 
got  fifty  dollars,  what  are  you  going  to  do?    Buy  Insur- 
ance!— and  your  money  is  invested  in  a  great  concern 
built  four-square  on  the  Square  Deal  Foundation;  a  con- 
cern in  which  it  immediately  begins  to  make  money  for 
you — and   also  for  others,  whose  money  is  working  for 
you  too.    Because  a  lot  of  dollars  working  together,  are 
just  like  a   lot  of  people  doing  the  same  thing— they 
can  accomplish  ten  times  as  much  as  they  would  by  work- 
ing selfishly  for  themselves   alone.  Everybody's  money 
works  for  everybody.     It  is  the  only  practical  system 
of  co-operative   ownership,  on    a    National    scale,  that 
has  ever  been  devised.     It  is  so  good  that  the  Big  Man 
realizes  its  value  and  power,  so  that  he  is  just  as  eager 
to  invest  in  it  as  the  little  man  is.    But  the   Big  Fellow 
can't  down  the  Little  Chap  in  this  business.     The  holder 
of  the  Thousand  Dollar  policy  gets  the  same  treatment 
as    the  holder    of  the   Million    Dollar  policy    and   gets 
just  as  much   for  his  money  in  proportion.     There  is  no 
chance   for  the    Tyrant — or  his   Deputy.    There  is  con- 
trol by  the  Government,  which,  after  all, 
is    control    by    the   people     themselvee. 
Joseph  stored  the  people's  corn  and  made 
them  pay  many  times  over,  for  all  they  got 
back  to  feed    their   wives   and  children— 
and  tied  them  up  with    a   perpetual  prem- 
ium   after    that!     Nowadays    people  '  can 
store  their  corn  (money)  a  little  at  a  time; 
and  be  sure,  at  the  appointed  time,  of  get- 
ting out  ALL  they  put  in— and  being  paid 
for  having  put  it  there." 

Patsy  Jane  stopped  for  breath.  _l 

"Now  where  did  you  get  all  that   dope, 
Mrs.     William?"    I    queried 
sternly. 

Patsy  Jane   twinkled. 

"If  you  must  know,  I  read  a 
good  deal  of  it  in  a  really  won- 
derful   little    book     by    Peter 


Peter  Mc Arthur — you 
know)  called  'The  Last 
Law-Brotherhood.'  It's 
a  new  idea  as  applied 
to  business.  That's  why 
even  the  best  Compan- 
ies still  sometunes  use 
something  like  this  Jos- 
eph idea  to  appeal  to 
broadminded  mem,  be- 
cause the  popular  idea 
of  Joseph  is  —  that  he 
was  the  savior  of  his 
country.  And  that  idea 
can  be  truly  applied  to 
Insurance.  But  Peter 
McArthur's  idea  isn't 
just  theory.  It's  in  ac- 
tual  practice.     That's 

what  makes  it  so  inter- 
esting." 

"Did  Peter's  book 
make  you  feel  you 
wanted  to  getinsured?" 
"It  made  me  think; 
and  made  me  feel  I 
wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  actual 
working  of  an  up-to- 
date  Company.  So  I 
called iUp  the  London 
Life  Agent  (the  (Book 
'  is  dedicated  to  that 
Company,  so  I  felt  I 
could  not  do  better.) 
He  explained  their  actual  policies  to  me.  Why 
Billy,  they're  wonderful!  You  can  see  the  returns 
other  people  have  got  by  the  contract.  It  isn't  conjecture. 
It  is  fact.  And  the  Agent  was  so  painstaking.  He  ex- 
plained— and  illustrated — and  worked  so  hard  to  help  me 
to  understand,  so  that  I  would  only  choose  the  Policy 
that  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me." 

She  appeared  to  have  grasped  the  principal — and  the 
interest  as  well. 

"Patricia  Jane,"  I  interrupted  in  my  Heaviest-Hus- 
bandly manner,  "You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've 
gone  and  got  insured — without  so  much  as  consulting  iJie? 
Honest?" 

She  had  the  grace  to  blush — tho'  she  nodded  roguishly, 
and  then  an  odd  starry  look  came  into  her  eyes.  She 
dropped  her  sewing  and  came  and  perched  on  the  arm  of 
my  chair,  with  one  arm  about  my  neck,  and  a  rosy  cheek 
against  the  top  of  my  ear.  She  had  me  at  a  disadvantage, 
for  I  couldn't  see  her  face. 

"Honest,  William — you  remember  the  money  you  gave 
me — on  our  third  Monthly  Anniversary — to  spend  as  1 
liked?  I  invested  in  a  Twenty  Year  Endowment  policy 
for  $2000.00.  It  paid  the  first  yearly  premium.  I  didn't 
think  I'd  better  wait.  You  see,  01'  Bill" — her  voice 
dropped  and  sof'ened — "I  think  it's  goingtobe — awfully 
useful— (when  it  matures) — for  putting  Young  Bill 
through  CoUef  e." 
The  Darling! 


McArthur     (the    Red    Cow's  She  dropped  her  sewini^  and  came  and  perched  on  Ihe  arm  of  my  chair 
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Comfort 
Service  and 
Cconomu 


For  Sunday  dress  and  every  day 
play  your  boy  will  look  his  best  in 

Crompton 

"Ml^eatfier 

Corduroy 

It  makes  a  suit  that  he  can  wear 
from  morning  till  night,  eocrj/  day 
in  the  year,  for  it  withstands  the 
roughest  usage. 

Our  exclusive  "All-Weather"  fea- 
ture makes  this  corduroy  resistant 
alike  to  water,  wear  and  weather 
—  it  actually  gives  double  the 
service  of  any  ordinary  fabric. 
And  it  is  not  smelly  or  harsh  like 
common  corduroys. 
As  a  guarantee  of  REAL  ECON- 
OMY and  LASTING  SATIS- 
FACTION be  sure  that  the  nert 
boys'  suit  you  buy  carries  the 
label  of  Crompton  "All-Weather" 
Corduroy. 

At  Clothing  Stores  Everywhere 

Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 
"The  Economy  of  Corduroy" 


[CQRDUROY| 


Adc  your  clotKing 
salnman  to  show  t4b 
you     this    unique 
"AU-IVeMtr"  Teit. 

CROMPTON- RICHMOND  CO.,  Inc. 

S2  Eait  31st  Street.,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


There  Is  a  Land  of  Peace 

Populace  of  Siam  Thanks  Work  and  Influence  of  Buddhism. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 


WHILE  industrial  unrest  is  a  regular 
feature  of  life  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica and  strikes  and  lockouts  frequently 
put  workers  and  employers  at  daggers 
drawn,  peace  and  quiet  prevail  in  far-off 
Siam,  where  there  is  no  down-trodden 
proletariat  nor  arrogant  Bourgeoisie,  and 
the  voices  of  the  labor  agitator  and  the 
union  smasher  are  never  heard. 

Such  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a 
communication  received  from  the  Siamese 
Foreign  Minister  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Geneva.  It  appears  that  the  organiza- 
tion had  included  Siam  on  the  list  of  na- 
tions whose  Governments  were  requested 
to  join  in  legislation  protecting  laboring 
people,  especially  women  and  children. 

When  these  requests  reached  Bangkok, 
King  Hama  VI  ordered  his  Ministry  of 
Justice  to  examine  the  recommendations 
and  draw  up  a  reply.  This  was  done,  and 
in  a  lengthy  memorandum,  bearing  the 


royal  O.  K.,  the  Geneva  bureau  was  in- 
formed that,  although  the  King  appreciat- 
ed the  interest  shown  by  the  Western 
World  in  his  9,000,000  subjects,  the  latter 
did  not  need  any  special  labor  laws,  as 
they  all  lived  in  peace  and  happiness, 
thanks  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  unemployment  and  to  the  bene- 
ficent influence  of  Buddhism.  An  ex- 
cerpt from  this  memorandum  read: 

"There  are  no  trade  unions  or  organiza- 
tion of  work  people.  The  result  is  co- 
operation rather  than  struggle  between 
employer  and  worker.  There  are  no 
strikes  or  lockouts  among  the  Siamese. 
These  favorable  conditions  form  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  the  happiness  of  the 
country,  and  the  government  should  go 
slowly  in  the  introduction  of  proposals 
which,  as  they  have  no  basis  in  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  people,  might  serve  to  upset 
their  habits  and  customs  without  advan- 
tage to  anyone." 


Twentieth  Century  England 

U.  S.  Professor  Scouts  Idea  That  England  Has  Had  Her  Day. 


PROFESSOR  I.  B.  BOTSFOED 


PROFESSOR  BOTSFORD  went  to 
England  to  complete  his  book  on  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  While  studying 
records  of  the  life  of  England  in  that 
period  he  came  to  some  significant  con- 
victions, about  life  in  England  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  which  he  imparts  to  the  public 
in  the  Sunday  Express. 

"Just  a  word,'  he  says,  "about  the 
empire  builders  of  to-day.  Poor  old 
England!  Her  time  has  come.  She  has 
been  knocked  on  all  sides,  and  most  un- 
kindly of  all  by  her  own  citizens.  Empires 
are  simply  artificial  institutions  built  up  on 
accident  or  the  misfortune  of  neighbours. 
They  are  doomed  to  a  brief  period  of 
glory,  then  rapid  decline  to  an  inglorious 
fall.  The  pessimist  quotes  as  horrible 
examples  Egypt,  Athens,  Rome,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  Germany — and  now 
England!  Certainly  her  prestige  could  be 
no  greater  than  in  1914.  The  climax  has 
been  reached.  By  the  laws  of  drama 
and  history,  the  end  must  be  in  sight. 

"Let  the  pessimist  delve  into  the  dusty 
manuscripts  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  will  find  that  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  national  debt  promised  early  bank- 
ruptcy. Never  were  politics  more  corrupt 
or  leadership  more  vacillating.  Prime 
Ministers  seemed  to  have  no  realisation 
of  the  responsibility  of  empire.  Court  life 
was  filled  with  intrigue,  delightful  or 
ruinous,  according  to  the  point  of  view. 


The  nouveaux  riches,  revelling  in  Oriental 
luxury,  deserted  commerce  and  trade  for 
idle  flirtations  of  Epsom  and  Bath.  Re- 
bellion in  Ireland  was  at  an  acute  stage; 
the  status  of  India  was  in  grave  doubt; 
the  thirteen  colonies  were  lost;  Canada, 
an  idle  waste,  and  Australia,  a  refuge  for 
undesirables,  had  been  acquired.  And  the 
result?  That  England  in  1815  emerged 
as  she  did  a  century  later  from  another 
world  war,  with  a  vaster  empire,  a  greater 
prestige,  and  graver  responsibility. 

"How  will  England  meet  her  new  re- 
sponsibilities? It  is  dangerous  to  draw 
parallels.  Since  the  eighteenth  century 
the  idea  and  the  ideals  of  empire  have 
changed.  FVom  mercantilism  to  free 
trade,  and  then — to  an  imperial  demo- 
cracy !  No  longer  does  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  land,  or  political  control  of  its 
people,  determine  the  status  of  empire. 
There  is  one  point  upon  which  scientist, 
philosopher,  and  historian  agree:  that 
human  nature,  in  its  essentials,  remains 
the  same,  and  remains  the  dominant 
factor  in  world  affairs. 

"In  conclusion,  therefore,  may  I  sug- 
gest with  all  humility  and  all  seriousness 
that  while  I  have  come  to  these  friendly 
shores  to  study  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
land, I  have  made  one  discovery  of  twen- 
tieth century  England — that  England  and 
the  English  people  have  a  greater  place  to 
fill  than  ever  before  in  their  history." 


Keeping  the  Well  Child  Well 

Continued  from  -page  SI 


elements  and  gradually  increase  to  the 
proper  amount. 

The  days  of  complicated  formulae  for 
babies'  foods  are  over.  Well  babies  do  not 
need  top  milks  and  creams,  whey,  lime 
water  and  the  various  foods  that  are  fre- 
quently recommended.  Such  foods  or 
special  mixtures  should  be  reserved  for 
sick  infants  who  should  be  under  a  physi- 
cian's care.  Plain  dilution  of  cow's  milk 
(with  all  the  cream  stirred  in)  to  which  is 
added  water  and  sugar,  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  a  food  good  until  the 
baby  is  seven  or  eight  months  of  age, 
when  some  cereal  or  gruel  may  be  then 
employed  either  in  place  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  water. 

Plain  milk  mixed  with  water  is  easier 
to  digest  than  cream  or  top  milks  and 
nourishes  the  baby  better.  Neither  is 
there  the  same  tendency  to  constipation 
when  plain  dilutions  of  whole  milk  are 
used.  Excessive  fat  in  the  food,  in  addi- 
tion to  inducing  constipation,  frequently 
tends  to  make  the  baby  spit  up.  This, 
combined  with  other  symptoms,  not  in- 
frequently produces  a  loss  in  weight. 

The  sugar  is  added  solely  for  its  nutri- 
tional value  and  for  its  laxative  action  on 
the  bowels,  and  not  at  all  for  the  taste. 
Sugar  is  very  concentrated  nourishment 
and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important 


ingredients  in  the  food.  One  ounce  of 
sugar  supplies  as  much  nourishment  as 
six  ounces  of  the  milk.  Sugar,  unfortun- 
ately, is  usually  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  food  to  digest.  If  too  much  is  given, 
it  may  cause  either  diarrhoea  or  vomiting; 
while  if  too  little  is  given,  there  will  be 
little  if  any  gain  in  weight.  Milk  sugar, 
which  has  been  so  extensively  used  in  the 
past,  should  never  be  used  where  there  is 
any  digestive  disturbance.  It  is  not  as 
easily  digested  as  either  cane  sugar  (gran- 
ulated sugar)  or  phar-malt  dextri-maltose. 
The  latter  is  the  best  of  all  the  sugars  to 
use,  especially  if  there  is  any  tendency  to 
looseness  of  the  bowels. 

As  a  routine  in  feeding  normal  babies  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  ordinary 
granulated  sugar,  employing  milk  sugar 
only  in  a  baby  who  tends  to  vomit  with- 
out looseness  of  the  bowels. 

This  element  of  the  food  is  the  "curded 
portion"  or  casein  and  never  gives  us  any 
trouble:  on  the  contrary  this  element  is 
most  beneficial  in  overcoming  or  correct- 
ing certain  forms  of  diarrhoea. 

The  Proper  Amount  of  Milk 

'T*HE   most  important   points   to   con- 

■■■  sider  then   in   deciding    upon   a  well 

baby's  food  are  three:  the  amount   of 

milk,  the  amount  of  sugar  and  the  amount 


Don't  Use  Blocks! 
Use  Storage  Jacks! 

There  are  four  in  a  set.  Just  slip  the 
jack  under  the  hub — one  straight  lift 
on  each  wheel — the  car  is  up — twenty 
seconds — a  woman  can  do  it. 

And  there  it  can  stand  all  winter  if 
you  like  without  removing  the  tires. 
But  if  a  fine  day  comes  along  and 
you  want  a  spin,  in  twenty  seconds 
your  car  is  down  on  the  floor  again. 
How  much  better  that  is  than  put- 
ting the  car  on  blocks. 

Stni  your  money  order  lo- 
day  for  $7.00  and  we  udl 
send  you  a  set  prepaid. 
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the  value  of 

MINARD'S 


P  LLISON  Gray,  a  well 
known  Nova  Scotia 
'^f    guide,  writes : 

■Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  qamps 
lor  year*  and  consider  it  the  be»t  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  It 
givei  quick  relief  to  minor  aibnents. 
•uch  aa  Spraini.  Bruiie*  and  all  kind* 
of  wounds.  Also  it  i«  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc  .  which  one  it 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  1  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 


MAKE  MONEY 
SAT  HOMES 


YOU  can  earn  from  $1  to  $2  an  hour  in  your  spare  time  writ- 
ing ihow  carcU.     Quickly  and  easily  learned  by  our  new 
nmple  "initructograph  '   method.     No  canvassing  or  •elicit- 
ing ;  we  teach  you  how,  guarantee  you  steady  work  at  home 
oo  matter  where  you  live,  and  pay  yoy  cash  each  week. 
Full  particulars  and  Booklet  Free. 
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of  water  to  be  added  to  make  up  the 
proper  bulk  and  concentration.  The 
quantities  of  these  ingredients  depend 
upon  the  baby's  weight  and  age. 

The  actual  amount  of  cow's  milk  that  a 
baby  needs  in  twenty-four  hours  in  order 
to  maintain  weight  and  proper  growth  is  ap- 
proximately one-and-a-half  to  two  ounces 
milk  per  pound  of  body  weight,  provided 
he  can  digest  one  and  a  half  ounces  of 
sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar  a  baby  can 
digest  varies  with  almost  every  infant  but 
as  a  rule  babies  weighing  less  than  twelve 
pounds  can  digest  one  ounce  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  and  those  over  twelve 
pounds  one  and  a  half  ounces.  However, 
a  great  many  less  than  twelve  pounds  can 
digest  one  and  a  half  ounces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  converse  may  also  be 
true. 

Enough  water  is  added  to  make  the 
proper  amount  of  food,  i.  e.,  the  total 
quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  which  is 
determined  by  the  quantity  at  each  feed- 
ing and  the  number  of  feedings  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  rule  for  the  quantity  of  food  at 
each  feeding  is  one  to  one-and-a-half 
ounces  more  than  the  months  of  the 
baby's  age;  at  three  months  give  four  to 
four  and  a  half  ounces,  etc.  It  is  never 
necessary  to  give  more  than  eight  ounces 
at  a  feeding. 

As  a  general  rule  bottle-fed  infants  will 
thrive  better  through  being  fed  every 
three  hours  for  the  first  five  or  six 
months  and  after  this  every  four  hours. 
Up  to  the  third  month  it  is  usually  wise 
to  continue  the  1.  a.  m.  feeding,  but  after 
this  it  should  be  dropped. 

Special  Preparations  of  Milk 

PEPTONIZED  milk  is  made  by  adding 
a  certain  amount  of  pancreatic  fer- 
ment to  cow's  milk  and  bringing  the  mix- 
ture to  the  body  temperature  for  a  given 
time.  In  view  of  recent  knowledge  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  peptonized  milk  has 
any  virtues  whatsoever.  It,  however, 
should  never  be  employed  except  under 
the  direction  of  a  physician. 

Buttermilk  is  sour  milk  from  which  the 
fat  has  been  almost  completely  removed. 
It  is  usually  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  process  of  making  butter.  It  may, 
however,  be  made  by  souring  either  skim 
milk  or  whole  milk  depending  on  the 
amount  of  fat  required. 

Buttermilk  and  sour  milk  have  been 
used  as  an  article  of  diet  from  time  im- 
memorial. Its  use  is  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  recently  that  it  has 
been  used  in  this  country  as  a  food  for 
infants.  In  Holland,  however,  buttermilk 
has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  summer 
diarrhoeas  of  infants  for  several  hundred 
years. 

In  certain  conditions,  especially  where 
fat  is  not  well  tolerated,  buttermilk  may 
be  given  to  advantage.  In  diarrhoea, 
especially  that  form  produced  by  over- 
feeding with  fat,  the  use  of  buttermilk  is 
often  followed  by  brilliant  results.  Since 
buttermilk  is  usually  prescribed  for  babies 
who  stand  fat  badly,  care  should  be  taken 
to  specify  skimmed  milk. 

Buttermilk  should  always  be  made 
from  clean  milk  and  made  fresh  each  day. 
It  is  better  digested  if  the  milk  is  first 
boiled  before  the  lactic  acid  culture  is 
introduced.  Its  food  value  may  be  in- 
creased by  adding  wheat  flour,'  or  Pher- 
malt  Dextri-Maltose  or  even  corn  syrup. 

Protein  milk  is  a  preparation  made 
from  cow's  milk  and  is  probably  the  most 
effective  weapon  that  a  physician  has  at 
his  disposal  for  treating  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
and  certain  forms  of  indigestion  in  infants 
and  young  children.  Its  action  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  most  of  the  sugar  and  a 
moderate  proportion  of  the  fat  are  re- 
moved. 

The  principle  in  the  preparation  of  the 
milk  is  the  curding  of  whole  milk  with 
rennet  and  then  .straining  off  the  whey 
(which  contains  the  sugar)  through  cheese 
cloth.  The  whey  is  thrown  away  and  the 
curds  mixed  with  buttermilk,  forming  a 
smooth  mixture  like  the  original  milk.  To 
this  is  added  a  certain  amount  of  water 
and  the  mixture  is  ready  for  use.  On 
account  of  the  many  technical  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  preparation  of  this 
mixture  in  the  private  home  a  powder  has 
been  prepared  which  with  proper  dilution 
with  water  closely  resembles  the  original 
formula.     The   results  with  the  powder 


have  been  found  to  be  just  as  good  as 
those  obtained  from  the  more  complicated 
hquid  preparations. 

This  corrective  food  should  only  be  em- 
ployed under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 
Infants  have  been  known  to  gain  and 
thrive  on  this  milk  mixture  for  months 
and  show  perfect  bone  development  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  em- 
ployed only  as  a  corrective  food. 

This  preparation  is  known  as  Protein 
Milk  Powder. 

Patent  or  Proprietary  Foods 

THE  foods  on  the  market  prepared  for 
purposes  of  infant  feeding  are  almost 
without  number.  From  our  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  mother's  milk  we 
learn  what  are  the  nutritional  elements  and 
approximately  in  what  relative  propor- 
tions these  elements  must  exist  in  order 
to  supply  the  child  with  the  food  which 
Nature  intended  him  to  have.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  milk  of  thousands  of 
nursing  women  shows  that  it  ranges  from 
two  and  a  half  to  four  per  cent,  fat;  six  to 
seven  per  cent,  sugar  and  one  to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  protein.  These  figures  may 
be  put  down  as  the  normal  limits  of 
human  milk,  and  they  are  so,  simply  be- 
cause the  infant  will  thrive  and  grow 
when  the  nutritional  elements  in  approxi- 
mately the  above  proportions  are  supplied 
to  him.  It  is  within  these  limits  that  the 
food  must  be  kept  in  order  that  there  may 
be  normal  growth  and  development; 
though  of  course,  wide  variations  from 
these  may  be  of  temporary  occurrence. 
While  the  child  may  exist  and  temporarily 
do  fairly  well  on  a  lower  percentage  of  fat 
he  will  invariably  show  defective  growth 
if  the  protein  remains  persistently  less 
than  one  per  cent.  The  chief  disadvant- 
age in  the  infant  foods  which  are  used 
without  the  addition  of  cow's  milk  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  contain  the 
nutritional  elements  as  they  exist  in 
normal  breast  milk,  and  besides,  of  neces- 
sity, they  are  all  cooked  foods  and  in  this 
heating  process  all  or  part  of  the  so-called 
growth  elements  are  removed. 

It  is  not  well  to  put  too  much  reliance 
on  the  analysis  published  by  some  pro- 
prietary food  manufacturer. 

This  type  of  food  is  decidedly  weak  in 
animal  fat,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
means  of  keeping  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  it  in  food  without  its  becoming 
rancid.  When  considerable  percentages 
are  indicated  in  the  analysis  it  is  certain 
that  it  does  not  exist  as  butter  fat.  "The 
quantity  of  animal  milk  protein  is  like- 
wise deficient  and  what  is  present  has 
been  cooked,  thus  detracting  materially 
from  its  value  in  infant  nutrition.  Both 
scurvy  and  rickets  are  not  an  infrequent 
result  of  the  exclusive  use  of  these  foods. 

These  products  are  prepared  by  a 
special  process  in  which  the  water  is  re- 
moved from  the  cow's  milk  and  it  has 
been  fairly  well  proven  that  the  growth 
elements  are  present  in  full  force.  Dried 
whole  milk  is  therefore  a  satisfactory  food 
for  infants,  if  given  in  proper  dilutions 
under  the  supervision  of  a  physician. 
They  are  especially  useful  as  a  temporary 
measure  in  cases  of  acute  illness  or  in 
travelling.  Some  brands  of  whole  milk 
powder  (C.  M.  P.)may  be  employed  along 
with  solid  food  in  feeding  older  children 
when  fresh  clean  milk  is  not  obtainable. 

Not  Really  Foods 

THESE  are  not  foods  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  if  they  are 
used  alone  independent  of  milk  the  pa- 
tient will  soon  present  a  sorry  spectacle. 
They  are  sugars  largely,  being  composed 
of  maltose  and  dextrin,  which  are  derived 
from  starch.  Some  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  unconverted  starch.  When 
added  to  the  water  and  milk  mixture,  they 
furnish  the  soluble  and  insoluble  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  form  of  maltose  and  free 
starch,  and  thus  they  fulfil  this  function 
in  the  food  with  as  good  results  as,  but 
usually  no  better  than,  would  milk  sugar 
and  a  cereal  gruel.  Maltose  is  a  laxative 
sugar.  In  ca.ses  of  constipation  in  the 
bottle-fed  child  it  may  replace  the  milk 
sugar  in  equal  quantity  and  as  such  may 
be  used  with  decided  benefit  in  some 
cases.  In  other  cases  this  change  to  mal- 
tose is  without  effect.  The  claim  that 
when  added  to  cow's  milk  these  propriet- 
ary foods  increase  the  liability  to  scurvy  is 
without  foundation.  If  the  milk  is  given 
uncooked,  the  child  will  not  have  scurvy, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  sugar;  if  the 
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THE  RED  HEADED  BOY 

The  red  headed  boy  with  befreckled 
face  sat  on  the  river's  bank  with 
expectant  look,  as  he  watched  his 
red  float  bobbing  up  and  down 
in  the  stream.     At  his  side  lay  a 
battered  tin  can,  inhabited  by 
long  wriggly  things  of  untold  value 
to  fishermen. 

The  dinner  hour  was  long  passed, 
but  still  the  boy  sat  and  fished. 
Did  he  get  hungry  ?    You  may  rest 
assured  he  did,  but  being  a  real 
sportsman  he  was  wise  enough  to 
start  off  with  a  good  supply  of 
Cowan's  Nut  Bars,  and  what  more 
tasty  lunch  could  anyone  desire 
than  toasted  almonds  smothered 
in    chocolate,   or  dainty  cakes   of 
Mell-0-Milk  Chocolate. 

Watch  the  red-headed  boy.    Every 
little  while  he  delves  into  his 
pocket  for  another  Cowan  bar,  then 
settles  back  to  fishing  with  a 
smile  of  contentment. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  fisherman 
to  enjoy  Cowan's  Chocolate  Bars. 
They  are  an  every  day  delight  for 
young  and  old. 
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"You're  sure,  they're  pure." 
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milk  is  heated  to  160  degrees  or  175  de- 
grees F,  the  child  may  have  scurvy  re- 
gardless of  the  sugar. 

The  exploiting  of  photographs  of 
crowing,  fat,  red-cheeked  babies  which 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  supposed  virtues 
of  this  or  that  manufacturer  s  food,  com- 
posed principally  of  maltose,  is  not  a  very 
high-minded  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  who  thus  stoops  to  steal 
the  credit  which  belongs  to  a  cow. 

Givlnii  the  Baby  Its  Bottle 

WHEN  it  is  time  to  feed  the  baby 
take  the  cold  bottle  from  the  ice, 
do  not  pour  out  the  milk,  but  place  the 
bottle,  still  corked,  in  a  vessel  of  warm 
water,  having  the  water  cover  the  bottle 
above  the  milk  line,  and  allow  the  water 
to  heat.  Do  not  allow  the  water  to  boil, 
as  that  will  make  the  milk  too  hot.  To 
test  the  temperature  of  the  milk,  open  the 
bottle  and  drop  a  little  milk  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  arm.  If  it  feels  comfortably 
warm  to  the  mother's  skin,  it  will  be  right 
for  the  baby.  If  it  has  been  made  too  hot, 
cool  the  bottle  under  running  water.  The 
mother  should  never  put  the  nipple  in  her 
own  mouth  to  test  the  temperature  of  the 


milk,  as  an  infection,  such  as  a  "cold" 
might  easily  be  conveyed  in  this  way  from 
mother  to  baby.  Put  ononeof  thesterilized 
nipples  from  the  jar.  Handle  the  nipple 
only  by  the  neck  and  do  not  touch  the 
part  that  is  to  go  into  the  baby's  mouth. 

Hold  the  baby  on  the  left  arm  in  the 
same  position  as  for  breast  feeding.  The 
bottle  should  be  held  by  the  mother  or 
nurse  throughout  the  feeding  and  never 
propped  on  a  pillow.  It  must  be  present- 
ed to  the  baby  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  is  kept  continually 
filled  and  the  baby  is  able  to  grasp  the 
nipple  squarely.  The  feeding  should  be 
finished  in  twenty  minutes.  If  the  baby 
eats  greedily,  withdraw  the  nipple  for  a 
moment  several  times  during  the  feeding 
or,  better  still,  make  the  hole  in  the  nipple 
smaller.  If  he  is  sleepy,  keep  him  awake 
until  the  bottle  is  fini.shed.  If,  in  spite  of 
this,  he  falls  asleep,  remove  the  bottle  and 
do  not  give  another  until  the  next  feeding 
time.  Babies  like  to  nurse  a  little,  then 
sleep  a  little,  then  take  the  bottle  again 
but  this  should  not  be  allowed  as  it  unduly 
prolongs  the  feeding. 

(Article  No.  3  will  appear  in  Hie  Nov.  15 
issue.  It  will  deal  loith  child's  feeding 
after  one  year.) 
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6,000  bushels  of  oats.  Another  of  those 
tremendous  crops,  when  viewed  through 
the  envious  eyes  of  Farmer  Elder,  and 
doubtless  another  of  those  stories  which 
make  the  East  say  that  the  West  is  rolling 
in  wealth;  but  likewise  it  is  a  story  which 
needs  turning  over  for  a  look  at  the 
gloomy  side.  Suppose  that  land  had  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  original  half 
dozen  homesteaders,  there  never  would 
have  been  any  story  running  eastward 
about  a  foreign-born  gentleman  cropping 
21,000  bushels  of  grain  in  one  year.  Nor 
would  there  have  been  any  of  those 
third-crop  agreements  which  wrecked  the 
greed  of  the  foreigner. 

Here  is  what  happened  to  Kirkoff's 
15,000  bushels  of  wheat: 

5,000  bushels  went  to  the  original 
holders  of  the  land;  3,400  bushels  were 
needed  to  pay  off  the  seed  grain  lien; 
3,600  bushels  squared  the  threshing 
account,  and  2,200  bushels  met  the  bill  for 
twine  and  harvest  labor.  Balance,  800 
bushels,  left  to  Sammy  Kirkoff,  to  meet 
the  odds  and  ends  of  a  year's  operation. 

Now,  take  the  story  of  the  whole  11,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  and  oats  combined. 
He  sold  one  carload  of  wheat  at  $1.18  a 
bushel,  but  the  balance,  being  lower 
grade,  ran  from  69  to  82  cents  a  bushel. 
Of  the  6,000  bushels  of  oats,  after  paying 
ten  cents  a  bushel  for  threshing,  there  was 
not  much  left;  but  after  the  former  holders 
of  the  land  had  received  their  third  of  the 
crop,  and  after  an  outstanding  account  of 
$2,093.56,  lien  on  seed  grain,  had  been 
squared,  there  was  left  to  Kirkoff  just 
$5,818.75.  And  here  is  the  way  the  bulk 
of  that  vanished:  Threshing  account, 
$2,550;  Seed  grain  lien  from  previous 
year,  $1,525;  Twine,  $650;  Wages  of  ten 
men  during  harvest  alone,  $900 .  .  .  Mak- 
ing a  total  of  $5,625. 

In  other  words,  we  find  Sam  Kirkoff 
with  a  balance  of  $193.75  on  his  hands  to 
pay  off  mortgages  totaling  $4,400  incur- 
red on  stock,  farm  machinery  and  other 
odds  and  ends,  and  to  meet  the  wage  and 
feed  and  all  other  bills  for  running  1,290 
acres  of  land  for  that  portion  of  the  year 
not  included  in  the  harvest  period. 

The    Seat    of    the    Trouble 

AND  with  a  crop  of  21,000  bushels?" 
you  ask,  as  you  find  it  hard  to  cred- 
it. "Then  what  in  theworldisthetrouble?" 

The  primary  trouble,  of  course,  was 
that  Sam  Kirkoff  was  a  land-grabber;  at 
least  that  is  what  sheriffs  and  parliamen- 
tarians and  others  in  position  of  authority 
say  about  it. 

"No  person  can  work  1,200  acres  of 
land  properly,  without  an  army  of  men 
about  him,"  the  sheriff  says,  "and  least 
of  all  would  Kirkoff  hire  enough  men 
when  he  had  so  many  other  bills  against 
him.  No,  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  it. 
We  will  have  to  split  up  Kirkoff's  farms 
into  a  half  dozen  pieces;  so  if  any  of  those 
gentlemen  under  the  shade  trees  will 
come  out  and  throw  on  the  overalls  again 
we  will  receive  them  with  open  arms." 

So  would  Sammy  and  Sandy. 

Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  troubles;  the 


West  started  to  retire  before  the  job  was 
half  done,  and  now  the  officials  are  scurry- 
ing around  and  are  wondering  where  they 
are  going  to  get  the  necessary  population 
to  finish  the  job. 

"Smaller  farms,  and  work  them;  don't 
mine  them,  for  every  mine  plays  out  in 
time,"  so  they  say.  "And  stop  that  half 
and  third  crop  agreement;  for  if  you  look 
around,  you  will  find  that  over  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  men  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  are  there  because  they  over- 
bought on  the  crop-sharing  plan.  Why, 
just  look  at  Ivan  Yanhow ..." 

So  we  looked  at  Ivan  Yanhow,  another 
foreign-born  and  another  foreign  land- 
grabber  though  he  is. 

Meet  Ivan  Yanhow 

IVAN,  through  his  own  eyes,  is  one  of 
the  kings  of  them  all;  for  he  acquired 
six  sections,  all  on  the  half-crop  plan. 
Foolish  Ivan.  He  had  28,000  bushels  of 
grain  this  year:  15,000  of  wheat,  10.000 
of  oats,  and  3,000  of  bariey.  But  half  of 
it  was  whisked  away  and  fell  in  the  pock- 
ets of  those  gentlemen  under  the  shade 
trees;  the  threshing  account  took  up  an- 
other quarter,  and  the  remaining  quarter 
was  not  enough  to  meet  wages,  twine 
account,  taxes,  etc.  Besides,  the  crop, 
what  there  was  left  of  it  to  Ivan,  had  to  be 
hauled  14  miles  to  find  a  market.  When 
the  sheriff  walked  around  to  see  him  just 
as  the  crop  was  being  threshed,  Ivan 
threw  up  his  hands  and  said: 

"Take  the  whole  thing;  I'll  get  out." 

But  the  Trust  Company,  it  developed, 
would  not  even  take  the  estate,  with  its 
28,000  bushels  of  grain.  It  wasn't  worth 
it.  Because  Ivan  had  agreed  to  pay  $70,- 
000  for  the  land  some  day  or  other,  on  that 
half-crop  agreement;  and  he  had  acquired 
another  $25,000  in  liabilities  for  machin- 
ery and  other  equipment.  No,  the  Trust 
Company  would  not  have  it;  so  Ivan  is 
going  to  plug  along  for  another  year  and 
see  what  he  can  do  with  it;  but  he  has 
sent  out  the  rescue  call  to  some  of  those 
gentlemen  under  the  shade  trees  to  come 
back  and  take  the  land  off  his  hands. 

"The  original  owners  could  work  it  at  a 
profit,"  the  officials  admit,  "but  at  the 
present  prices  for  grain,  no  man  can  step 
in,  work  the  land  in  a  hap-hazard  manner, 
give  half  the  crop  away,  and  then  hope  to 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  Stop 
the  land-grabbing,  and  let  us  get  back  to 
the  stage  where  every  man  owns  his  own 
farm  and  works  it." 

Still,  it  appears  that  the  land-grabbing 
has  met  its  Marne  already;  the  chief 
thing  that  remains  is  for  Sandy  Siderman, 
Sam  Kirkoff  and  Ivan  Yanhow  to  work 
out  a  graceful  means  of  retreat.  If  the 
gentlemen  of  leisure  hear  the  rescue  call, 
all  well  and  good;  much  of  the  solution 
will  be  there.  But  if  they  are  listening  to 
the  jazz  record  on  the  phonograph  in- 
stead? Ivan  says  he  will  try  it  but  one 
season  more,  and  if  the  break  in  his  luck 
doesn't  come,  or  if  he  fails  to  get  his 
dollar  wheat,  on  the  farm,  then  he  will 
flit  to  other  scenes.  For  he  is  foreign- 
born  anyway.     That  means  that  Ivan's 


six  sections  fall  back  into  the  hands  of 
some  trust  company  or  other,  and  it 
means  a  new  population  stepping  in  to 
work  them.  It  would  probably  mean  the 
death-knell  of  the  land-grabbing,  with 
twelve  good  husky  farmers  working  in  a 
proper  manner  the  twelve  farms  which 
Ivan  could  not  work. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best,  after  all,  if 
Ivan  would  flit.  For  Ivan,  a.ssuredly,  has 
not  added  anything  to  the  reputation  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  West;  and  we  hear 
all  manner  of  stories  about  the  boatloads 
of  British  emigrants  hanging  about  the 
docks  of  Great  Britain  just  waiting  for 
the  .signal  to  bo  raised. 

That  is  the  solution  which  some  of  the 
officials  advance:  Split  up  those  big 
farms,  go  in  for  farming  in  an  intensive 
way,  and  in  a  few  years  the  sheriff  will  be 
the  one  to  be  seized  up. 

Frank  Barber's  Case 

FOR,  speaking  generally,  it  is  not  the 
man  who  owns  his  land  outright  who 
worries  the  sheriff,  unless  he  has  had  a 
regular  series  of  crop  failures  or  something 
like  that.  There  are,  of  course,  men  like 
Frank  Barber,  who  own  their  land,  have 
good  crops  from  the  standpoint  of  quan- 
tity, and  who  yet  become  bankrupt.  Here 
is  Barber's  trouble: 

A  year  ago  the  crops  were  poor,  so  he 
started  this  season  with  executions  of 
$1,000  against  him.  He  threshed  5,800 
bushels  of  wheat  and  500  bushels  of  oats; 
but  something  was  wrong  with  his  chief 
crop.  They  graded  it  number  three,  and 
on  the  farm  it  brought  him  54  cents  a 
bushel.    Total  revenue,  $2,862. 

Cost  of  operating:  Threshing,  $1,220; 
Twine,  $174.25;  Wages,  $397;  Seed 
grain  lien,  $921;  Hauling  to  elevator  at 
eight  cents  a  bushel,  $164.65.  ..  Total, 
$2,876.90. 

So  that  brings  Barber  out  of  his  season 
with  a  loss  of  $14.90,  to  say  nothing  of 
taxes,  or  his  own  labor. 


There  is  no  use  piling  up  illustrations, 
nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  claim  that 
this  situation  is  by  any  means  general.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Frank  Barbers  are 
scarce  except  in  those  districts  where 
there  have  been  persistent  crop  failures 
from  year  to  year.  But  Sandy  Sidermans 
and  the  Sammy  Kirkoffs  are  all  too  nu- 
merous. 

Looking  backward,  some  of  the  offic- 
ials blame  the  two-and-three-dollar  wheat 
of  a  few  years  ago  for  the  whole  situation 
of  to-day.  It  was  that  vision  of  high 
prices  which  made  land-grabbers,  which 
led  to  skimpy  working  of  the  soil,  and  that 
hurried  snatching  of  thin  crops  from 
large  areas  which  it  will  take  time  to 
overcome.  The  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture are  now  trying  "to  combat  it,  as 
are  the  various  Government  Experimen- 
tal Farm  stations,  and  as  is  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan. 

From  all  those  centers  the  message  is 
constantly  going  out  that  the  farms  of  the 
West  must  be  worked  more  intensively, 
that  stock  should  be  raised  more  freely, 
that  the  day  of  the  big  farm  and  the 
swift  wealth  is  over,  that  there  should 
be  a  more  careful  study  of  regular  rota- 
tion of  crops  instead  of  the  constant  sow- 
ing of  wheat,  that  each  man  should  en- 
deavor to  own  the  land  he  works  and  hold 
it  free  of  financial  encumbrances,  that  all 
Canada  should  get  over  the  idea  that  the 
West  is  a  land  to  mine  instead  of  work; 
and  that  those  who  come  to  the  West  in 
the  future  should  look  upon  it  as  their 
home  instead  of  as  the  El  Dorado  over 
which  one  flits  for  a  few  seasons  until  he 
has  picked  up  enough  wealth  to  flit  on 
again. 

"Make  the  West  a  land  of  homes  in- 
stead of  a  land  of  migrants,  and  you  will 
hear  the  last  of  the  Sammy  Kirkoffs  and 
the  Sandy  Sidermans,"  says  the  sheriff 
who  has  made  of  the  West  his  home,  and 
who  has  watched  the  West  since  its 
sprouting  days. 

And  of  course  the  sheriff  is  right. 
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yourself,  and  you  hobble  into  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment  where  you  put  your  feet 
into  a  big  pan  of  hot  water.  Of  course  if 
you  have  only  one  foot,  you  put  that  one 
in,  as  it  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
heat  up  a  cork  leg, and  itmightswell  it  too. 
Well,  after  you  get  a  perspiration  on 
you,  they  lead  you  to  another  apartment 
where  it's  sizzling  hot.  Mercury  marks 
a  couple  of  hundred  in  the  shade  and  the 
zero  mark  is  away  down  cellar.  There 
you  sit  and  sweat  and  swear  and  sweat 
and  swear  again,  and  you  get  a  drink  of 
cold  water — it's  boiling  hot,  but  it  tastes 
cold, — and  that  makes  you  break  out 
afresh  in  perspiration  and  blasphemy,  and 
then  just  when  you  feel  half-baked  you  are 
led  to  another  room  and  laid  on  a  marble 
slab,  and  then  he — this  wild  eyed,  strong- 
armed  oriental — sloshes  water  over  you 
and  turns  you  over  and  kicks  you  and 
punches  you  and  pounds  you,  and  as  he 
is  bigger  than  you,  you  don't  say  a  word, 
for  fear  he  will  give  you  another  dab,  and, 
after  he  has  toyed  and  played  with  you  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  worked  his  muscle 
up,  this  eastern  John  L.  Sullivan  pulls  you 
up  and  puts  you  under  a  shower  Ijath  and 
keeps  you  there  till  the  water  saturates 
you  and  then  he  leads  you  to  another 
room,  wraps  a  white  linen  sheet  around 
you,  as  if  you  were  a  churchyard  deserter, 
and  you  lie  down  and  rest  easy  and  want 
to  die,  and  after  a  while  you  get  up  and 
dress  yourself  and  go  out  and  smoke  a 
cigarette  and  feel  as  if  you  owned  the 
C.P.  R." 

"And  your  rheumatism  is  cured?" 

"Yes,  if  you  think  it  is.  But  the  con- 
founded trouble  is  you  Eometimes  don't 
think  so,  and  then  you  go  on  taking  pills 
and  squills  and  anointing  yourself  with 
liniments  and  oils  and  swallowing  pills 
and  other  compounds  until,  until — " 

"Until  what?" 

"Until  some  other  blooming  idiot 
comes  along  and  advises  you  to  take 
another  sure  cure,  and  you  do  or  you 
don't,  just  as  the  case  may  be,  but  you 
keep  as  full  of  rheumatism  as  ever,  and 
feel  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a  barrel  of 
sharp-pointed  tacks  and  had  to  keep 
rolling  over  all  the  time." 

And  just  then  a  Montreal  friend  came 


along,  and  when  he  found  that  there  were 
two  cases  of  rheumatism  before  him  his 
eyes  fairly  glistened  with  joy,  and  he  en- 
thusiastically started  out  to  advise  us  of 
another  certain  remedy,  but  he  was  cut 
mighty  short  with  "Rather  have  the 
blooming  rheumatics,"  and  the  two  crip- 
ples hobbled  quietly  away. 
Whisper — I  was  both  of  them. 

Scoring   A   Grand   Slam 

SOME  time  in  October,  1891,  William 
Dalton,  the  well-known  English 
bridge  expert,  wrote  in  the  press  a  record 
of  the  most  remarkable  hand  he  ever  had 
heard  of,  and  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
Canadian  newspapers: — 

"Not  only  had  one  side  all  the  black 
cards  and  the  other  side  all  the  red,  but 
also  the  high  red  cards  were  divided  be- 
tween one  pair  of  partners  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  high  black  cards  were 
divided  between  the  other  pair  of  partners. 
This  was  not  with  a  new  pack  of  cards, 
imperfectly  shuffled,  but  with  a  pack 
that  had  been  played  with  for  two  hours." 

I  wouldn't  claim  that  I  was  one  of  a 
bridge  party  that  made  that  particular 
record,  but  I  was  in  a  game  when  a  "grand 
slam"  was  made  under  almost  identical 
circumstances.  It  was  at  Christmas  time 
in  the  same  year  1891,  when  my  sister  and 
I  were.playing  partners  against  my  daugh- 
ter and  my  sister-in-law.  It  was  my  deal, 
and  the  cards  which,  had  been  in  use  for 
some  time,  were  cut  as  usual.  Our  side 
held  all  the  blacks,  and  our  opponents  all 
the  reds.  We  could  outbid  them  with 
"Royals" — now  merely  called  "Spades" 
— and  did  so  until  the  limit  was  reached. 
My  daughter  led  a  heart  which  was 
promptly  trumped  and  after  that  followed 
the  usual  slaughter. 

Experts  say  that  the  odds  against  one 
side  having  black  (irrespective  of  the  way 
the  high  cards  are  divided  between  each 
pair  of  partners)  are  500  billions  to  one, 
i.  e.,  a  million  times  500  millions  to  one. 
The  odds  against  an  entirely  black  or  an 
entirely  red  hand  are  far  smaller,  it  being 
only  30,524  to  1  that  a  specified  player 
should  be  dealt  suchahand.  Itconsequent- 
ly  follows  that  if  a  player  were  to  play 
thirty  deals  per  day  for  two  years,  it 
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Canada 's  First  Great  Literary  Competition 

Gordon  Hill  Grahame  Wins  the  All-Canadian 

Prize  Novel  Competition  with  a 

Prize  of  $2500.00 

"THE  BOND  TRIUMPHANT"  IS  THE  TITLE 


MacLean's  Will  Publish  the  Winner  in  1923 


What  is  the  Story  Like? 

What  is  the  charm  of  this  story 
which  has  carried  off  the  honors 
among  hundreds  of  competitors, 
numbering  among  them  some  of 
the  most  experienced  writers  of 
Canada? 

Some  w^ho  have  read  it  say  the 
strength  of  the  human  situations  it 
carries;  others  the  colour  and 
beauty  of  the  glorious  days  of  New 
France  from  which  it  takes  its  set- 
ting; still  others,  the  delightful 
presentation  of  character.  It  is 
for  you  to  judge  where  the  power 
lay  which  brought  it  unanimously 
victorious  into  the  light  of  public 
appreciation. 

When  everyone  is  talking  about 
"The  Bond  Triumphant"  be  among 
those  who  have  read  it  first.  Learn 
to  know  the  characters  which  will 
soon  be  the  topics  of  discussion 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  It  will  be  published 
first  in  McLean's  Magazine. 

Jacqueline  de  Montmorenci,  golden-haired,  tender,  unfail- 
ing— niece  of  Laval,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Quebec. 

Etienne  St.  Denis,  seigneur  of  historic  Grevecoeur  (The 
Broken  Heart). 

Chauvln,  the  informing  Jesuit  whose  machinations  are  fin- 
ally ended  in  deportation  and  ejection  from  the  priesthood. 

Hortense,  of  the  black  hair  and  gleaming  teeth,  whose  spite 
is  lost  in  degradation. 

Pere  Jolicoeur,  the  brave,  jovial  and  dauntless  father  whose 
presence  is  a  blessing. 

Paudak,  the  whimsical  Iroquois  who  cannot  forget  the  debt 
of  kindness. 

Old  M.  Martin,  the  retired  pilot  of  many  seas. 

Monsignor  Laval,  Vicar  Apostolic  and  Bishop  of  Quebec — 
despot,  Jesuit  to  the  heart — and  servant  of  God ;  a  sterner 
man  or  a  gentler  not  to  be  found.  .  .  . 


Gordon  Hill  Grahame,  the  Winner 


What  is  the  Author  Like? 

The  author  of  "The  Bond  Trium- 
phant," Gordon  Hill  Grahame,  is 
a  young  Canadian  whom,  if  you 
were  to  see  him  casually  and  with- 
out foreknowledge  of  the  place  he 
has  won  for  himself,  you  would 
call  "just  a  fine  young  man."  That 
he  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
heroes  of  the  war,  and  is  internat- 
ionally famous  as  an  amateur  ath- 
lete you  might  suspect.  He  is  only 
thirty-three. 

Grahame's  work  so  far  has  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  subject  on  which 
he  won  the  prize — the  history  of 
French  Canada,  and  the  fascinat- 
ing colour,  adventure  and  heroism 
of  the  life  of  that  time.  "The 
Bond  Triumphant"  is  his  first  full- 
length  novel. 

The  prophecy  that  Grahame  is 
destined  to  fill  the  long  vacant 
place  once  occupied  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  seems  a  likely  one.  _  Hia 
remarkable  knowledge  of  histori- 
cal fact  and  his  understanding  of  the  early  French- 
Canadian  character,  its  brilliance,  its  depth  and  its 
courageous  optimism,  give  greater  strength  to  a  talent 
which  has  already  won  outstanding  recognition. 

Gordon  Hill  Grahame  is  a  younger  cousin  of  the  great 
and  beloved  Kenneth  Grahame  whose  "Golden  Age" 
is  one  of  the  immortals,  which  is  evidence  enough  that 
he  comes  by  his  gifts  honestly. 

In  writing  the  Prize  Novel,  Grahame  worked  almost 
entirely  in  a  little  green  "studio"  among  the  pines  of 
Twilight  Island,  Stoney  Lake,  Ontario.  It  is  hardly 
bigger  than  Wendy's  "Little  House"  in  the  tree  tops 
in  "Peter  Pan."  Here  he  wrote,  revised  and  typed 
the  manuscript  which  was  to  bring  him  fame,  and  it 
is  here,  he  believes,  that  many  another  novel  will  have 
its  beginning. 
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Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Explain 

Our  new  easy  payment  plan  by  which 
every  housekeeper  can  afford  to  get  the 

NEW  CADILLAC 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER 

The  Cleaner  wilh  all  the  mosl 
modern  improoemenls 

Air  cooled  Moor     Friction-driven 
Brush. 


Dealer*  write  for  new  agency  proposition 


Unrivalled  'for  efficiency,  economy 
and  durability. 

The  New  Cadillac  is  made  entirely  in 
Canada.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  direct  to:  — 

Clements  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

78  Duchess  St.,  TORONTO 
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Hotel  Wolcott 

^ifth  Avenue  and  Thirty  First  Street 
NEWYORJC 
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Centrally      Located 

Comfortable  Appointments 
Delicious  Food 
Room-running  ivater  $2.50  &  $3 
Boom-with  bath  $3  50  &  $4 
Suites    from    $8    to    $10 
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In  an  informative  series  of  articles  in  THE  FINANCIAL  POST 
Noel  M.  Bassin,  consulting  engineer  of  wide  reputation,  discusses 
o^^«^-  Some  of  his  ideas  may  be  startling  to  you;  in  any  event 
they  will  be  exceedingly  worthwhile. 

You  should  read  this  series  of  articles  as  well 
as  the  investment  and  business  articles  in  THE 
POST  every  week.  It  is  Canada's  dominant  busi- 
ness and  investment  paper. 

Subscribe  to-day  and  we  will  send  you  copies  of  all  of  Mr.  Bassin's 
articles  that  have  appeared  to  date. 

COUPON 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  143  Univenitr  Are..  Toronto. 

Send    m«    The    Post    for   one   year.    52    issues.      I   enclose    fB.OO. 


ADDRESS    

[    1    (Check  here  if  you  want  Mr.  Bassin's  articles  on  Overhead.) 


How  Do  You 

Figure  Overhead? 

Do  you  really  know  anything  about  the  overhead  of  your  business  ? 

Or  is  it  an  indefinite,  thorny  problem  that  is  to  be  guessed  at? 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  the  difference  between 

advertising   and   selling    overhead    and   overhead 

that  should  be  charged  to  production?     Do  you 

know  when  increasing  overhead  actually  reduces 

costs  and  when  it  adds  to  the  burden  of  business  ? 


j  would  be  more  likely  than  not  that  at 
least  one  such  hand  would  be  dealt  to  him 
during  the  period. 

Guess  that's  the  greatest  feat  I  have 
ever  accomplished. 

Irvin  Cobb's  Vile  Insinuation 

MY  OLD  FRIEND,  Irvin  Cobb,  the 
writer,  is  printing  a  series  of  what 
he  calls  "My  Favorite  Stories."  Kind 
friends  have  deluged  me  with  copies  of 
the  following,  for  what  particular  reason 
goodness  only  knows — unless — unless- 
but  it  cannot  be  possible — that  he  is  re- 
ferring to  me.    But  here's  the  story : — 

"One  of  the  most  widely  known  and 
most  popular  railroad  men  on  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere  has  formany  years  hand- 
led the  publicity  for  a  Canadian  systern. 
He  is  as  popular  in  the  States  as  he  is  in 
the  Dominion.  Wherever  he  goes  people 
pay  him  tribute  for  his  abilities  as  a  story 
teller  and  for  his  genial  and  kindly  habits 
generally.  "Those  who  know  him  are  al- 
ways glad  to  see  him  when  he  comes  and 
always  sorry  to  tell  him  goodbye  when  he 
leaves. 

"Having  so  many  friends  and  being  of 
so  social  a  disposition,  it  is  almost  inevit- 
able that  he  must  do  his  share  of  drinking. 
A  few  years  ago  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
illness  and  the  physician  who  attended 
him  put  him  on  a  diet.  One  of  the  regula- 
tions was  that  until  further  notice,  he 
must  take  no  more  than  one  highball  every 
24  hours.  A  few  months  later  he  ran 
down  to  New  York.  He  called  upon  a 
friend  and  the  friend  opened  a  bottle  of 
prime  Scotch.  As  the  Canadian  refilled 
his  glass  for  the  third  time  the  friend 
said: 

"  'Look  here.  Colonel,  I  thought  by 
the  doctor's  orders  you  were  allowed 
to  take  only  one  drink  for  each  day. ' 

"  'Yes,  that's  right,'  said  the  Colonel, 
'and  I'm  following  instructions.  The 
drink  here,  for  example,'  and  he  raised 
the  tumblerand  gazed  upon  the  delectable 
amber  contents,  'this  is  my  drink  for 
August  the  twenty-first  of  next  year.'  " 

Come  to  think  of  it,  it  isn't  me — my 
doctor's  prescription  called  for  two 
Scotches  a  day. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  when  a 
visitor  from  the  arid  districts  strikes 
Montreal  that  he  copiously  samples  the 
light  wines  and  beers  and  keeps  himself 
generously  supplied  with  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  harder  and  more  potent  liquors, 
with  the  to-be-expected  result.  It  is 
merely  a  convivial  habit  with  the  visitors, 
and  is  easily  acquired.  One  of  these  hail- 
ing from  a  point  west  of  the  Ottawa  river 
struck  town  recently  and  called  me  up 
several  times  as  he  was  the  particular 
friend  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  After 
a  couple  of  days  he  came  to  the  office  with 
a  sort  of  "still  jag"  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated during  his  visit.  It  being  noon 
hour,  he,  with  another  friend,  was  in- 
vited out  to  lunch.  In  walking  down  the 
corridor,  we  met  Colonel  John  S.  Dennis, 
who  was  also  heading  for  the  elevator. 
Descending  together,  we  reached  the 
street  entrance  when  I  saw  my  friend 
walking  away  with  the  Colonel;  but,  ex- 
pecting his  immediate  return,  I  waited  in 
vain  for  him.  A  few  hours  later  I  saw  the 
Colonel,  and  asked  what  had  become  of 
my  friend.  "Why,"  he  said,  "he  talked 
to  me  as  far  as  St.  Catherine  street, when  I 
told  him  that  I  had  an  engagement,  but 
that  as  he  was  speaking  of  transportation 
he  had  better  see  Mr.  Ham.  And,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel,  "he  vacantly  looked 
up  at  me  and  said:  'Hell,  aren't  you  Mr. 
Ham?'  " 

He  hasn't  been  seen  by  either  of  us 
since. 

Wouldn't   Wait 

WHEN  I  called  to  see  my  good  friend. 
Col.  John  Bayne  Maclean,  of  Tor- 
onto, one  morning,  the  pretty  stenog- 
rapher told  me  that  the  Colonel  wasn't  in. 
In  reply  to  my  question  what  time  he  was 
expected  at  his  office,  she  said: 

"I  really  don't  know.    He  is  in  Europe." 
"Oh,  well  then,  I  won't  wait." 
And  the  look  she  gave  me  as  I  made  for 
the   door   gave   the  impression   that  she 
honestly  believed  I  was  a  nut.  , 

A  Light  That  Failed 

LET  me  get  back  to  Whitby,  where  I 
spent  a  good  many  years,  and  tell 
you  how  a  man's  reputation  was  saved 
and  the  public  relieved  from  a  terrible 
affliction.  Bill  Hood  was  a  farmer  near 
the  town,  and  was  tired  of  following  the 


painful  plough,  and,  fired  by  an  extraor- 
dinary if  very  worthy  ambition,  desired 
to  shine  in  scientific  circles.  He  had  an 
ordinary  district  school  education  but  was 
not  particularly  endowed  with  any  out- 
standing talents  that  a  scientist  is  sup- 
posed to  possess.  Coming  to  me  one  day, 
when  I  thought  I  was  editing  the  Gaz- 
ette, Mr.  Bill  outlined  his  ambitious 
plans.  He  wanted  to  go  on  the  rostrum 
and  educate  the  every-day-sort-of-people. 
When  he  was  asked  on  which  particular 
subject  he  wished  to  enlighten  the  general 

Cublic,  Bill  said  that  something  scientific, 
e  thought,  would  be  the  most  popu'ar 
and  profitable,  and  he  suggested  that  I 
should  prepare  a  lecture  with  which  he 
would  electrify  the  great  unwashed.  My 
knowledge  of  scientific  matters  was-  -and 
is — remarkably  limited,  but  my  assurance 
was  colossal.  So  1  promised  Bill  that  I 
could  easily  fix  him  up  with  something 
that  would  send  his  name  fluttering  down 
the  corridors  of  time  at  full  speed  ahead. 
Then  I  went  to  an  old  friend,  Andrew 
McPherson,  who  was  quite  a  knowledge- 
able person,  and  laid  the  cold  facts  before 
him.  Andrew  agreed  with  me  that  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  civilization, 
the  common  herd  should  be  educated  and 
that  Bill  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  job. 
I  suggested  that  in  writing  the  lecture 
Andrew  should  indulge  in  big  words, 
mostly  of  the  three  and  four  syllable  kind 
— regular  jaw-breakers,  which  Andrew 
did.  It  was  a  corker.  It  covered  the 
whole  universe,  and,  if  my  memory  fails 
me  not,  a  good  deal  about  the  next  world. 
I  had  it  set  up  in  type — no  typewriters  in 
those  days — and  handed  it  to  Bill,  who 
eagerly  read  it  over — and  gasped.  He 
finally  asked  me  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
I  told  him  that  it  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Principal  of  Toronto  University  and 
the  Head  Master  of  the  Whitby  Grammar 
School — the  two  brightest  authorities  in 
Canada — and  they,  imagining  it  was 
Bill's  own  production,  had  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  the  finest  exposition  of 
whatever  subject  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  deal  with  that  had  ever  come 
before  them. 

The  only  thing  to  be  feared,  it  was 
suggested,  was  that  some  envious,  inquisi- 
tive or  curious  people  might  ask  impertin- 
ent questions  which  might  or  might  not 
put  the  lecturer  in  a  hole.  Bill  carefully 
read  the  lecture  over  again,  and  pocketed 
it — went  home — and  that  was  the  last 
that  was  ever  heard  of  it. 

Just  .\n  Interview 

WHETHER  the  following  story  is 
true  or  not  is  a  matter  ef  little 
consequence,  but  it  was  told  by  my  friend, 
J.  Murray  Gibbon,  high  muckamuck  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  publicity 
bureau,  and.  if  I  remember  aright,  no  one 
but  those  of  unblemished  reputation  for 
veracity  are  ever  employed  there.  This 
is  what  Murray  said  right  before  people 
at  a  public  banquet:  — 

"George  Ham  has  always  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  making  other  people  happy  and 
one  of  his  pursuits  is  helping  people  out 
of  trouble.  Thisattributeis  widely  known 
and  one  day  a  lad  who  had  been  dismissed 

from  the  Bank  of went  to  Col.  Ham 

and  told  him  his  troubles. 

"  'So  you  left  the  bank?'  queried  the 
colonel. 

"  'Yes,  I  got  fired,'  said  the  boy. 

"  'Give  me  the  money,'  said  George. 

"  'It  wasn't  for  that,'  retorted  the 
youngster.  'They  sent  me  a  letter.' 

"The  boy  produced  the  letter  which 
the  colonel  read  carefully.  Then:  "Let's 
see  the  envelope.'    This  was  looked  over. 

"  'Have  you  been  back  to  the  bank- 
yet?'  he  asked  in  a  moment. 

"  'No,'  was  the  response,  the  boy  think- 
ing the  colonel  had  taken  leave  of  his. 
senses. 

"  'Well,'  he  asked  again,  'have  they 
called  for  you?" 

"'No.' 

"  'Well,  this  envelope  says,  'If  not 
called  for  within  five  days,  return  to  the 
Bank  of—'  Now  beat  it  or  the  time  will 
be  up.' 

"The  boy  took  the  advice  and  is  now 
on  the  fair  way  to  become  the  president 
of  the  institution  that  once  fired  hiin." 

Some  people  might  think  in  repeating 
this  and  similar  stories,  I  am  displaying  a 
vein  of  egotism.  Those  who  know  me,  I 
feel  sure,  will  acquit  me  of  any  such  van- 
ity. Why,  you  might  as  well  accuse  the 
angel  Gabriel  with  tooting  his  horti  for 
his  own  glorification.  And  we'll  let  it  go 
at  that — and  call  it  a  day. 
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In    His    Own    Coin 

Continued  from  page  21t 
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"Stranger,  1  trust  that  you  will 
never  love  and  hate  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  too  blinding  terrible.  It  was 
terrible  to  me,  and  tore  me,  when  I  was 
myself  and  alone.  On  days  when  Buskie 
was  running  the  line  and  I  was  back  to  the 
cabin  baking  or  stretching  skins  I  would 
heap  myself  with  shame,  sayin':  'Ian,  you 
fool,  you  lost  fool,'  and  my  heart  would 
turn  to  water  for  love  of  him  and  the  fear 
that  I'd  not  be  master  of  myself  in  some 
brute  moment. 

"Yet  let  him  com.e  back,  and  in  three 
minutes  we'd  be  glowerin'  over  that  silly 
bone  of  contention  like  twa  dogs.  'You're 
wrang,  you  conceited  gowk,'  he'd  cry,  'it 
can  be  done,  I've  did  it,  an'  I'll  show  ye.' 
"  'Show  me,  then,'  says  I,  'but  bury 
yersel'  after.  Don't  ask  me  to  bury  ye, 
for  I'll  not  throw  so  much  as  one  clod  over 
your  fretfu'  face.' 

"And  so,  as  the  days  lengthened,  our 
hate  grew.  It  boiled  over  into  everything 
we  did.  Nothin'  we  said  suited  the  other. 
Yet  when  we  tried  not  speakin'  that  same 
hate  poured  right  out  of  our  eyes.  But 
there  came  a  blessed  relief  once.  It  was 
when  a  late-winter  blizzard  swept  down 
and  caught  us  on  our  lines.  I  got  home 
after  a  sore  struggle  and  he  wasna  there. 
I  thought  he  was  lost,  and  I  prayed  God 
for  the  gift  of  seein'  him  just  once,  for  the 
sweet  gift  of  tellin'  him  what  was  in  my 
true  heart.  What  was  in  it?  Why, 
stranger,  all  the  old  times,  the  kid-laugh- 
ter, the  kid-scrapes  we  two'd  got  into, 
and  got  out  of.  Then  God  sent  him  in, 
hale  and  hearty  enough,  and  he  told  me 
how  he  had  wanted  the  same  as  I  had 
longed  for,  one  chance  more  to  speak 
plain,  and  say .  ..." 

Ian  had  to  swallow  that  recollection 
with  the  grief  it  renewed,  and  could  not 
say  the  words  withwhich  Buskie  McAdam 
had  soothed  that  single  hour  of  reconcilia- 
tion. But  Groome  did  not  need  to  hear 
them,  for  the  haunted  gray  of  his  faraway 
eyes  told  him  of  affection  remembered, 
and  of  that  hour  so  like  some  slumbering 
Indian  summer  afternoon  that  blesses 
autumn  fields  before  the  final  frost. 

"And  yet,  stranger,  after  that  gladday 
was  past, strange  as  it  mayseem  toyou  we 
forgot.  We  clean  forgot,  and  was  at  it 
again,  clapperclawing  and  damning  each 
other's  eyes.  Aye,  we  worse  than  forgot; 
it  was  as  if  now  we  had  fresh  power  to 

hate ....  and  all  because  of 

and  all  because  of  careless  jawin'  anent  a 
paddle.  The  thaw  began,  early,  as  if 
God  had  still  a  care  for  us;  the  river 
broke-up  sudden,  and  in  a  sudden  fit  we 
set  fire  to  our  own  cabin.  Yes,  we  set 
fire  to  it  for  sheer  spite,  so  that  neither 
would  have  the  benefit  from  the  work  of 
the  other's  hands.  We  watched  it  burn, 
standing  around  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  not  knowing  how  to 

face  what  it  meant 

"Yes,  that  burning  cabin  brought 
shame  to  us.  Ay,  a  fool  it  is  that  hardens 
his  heart.  Whilst  I  was  watching  the 
flames  creepin'  up  that  roof  which  had 
sheltered  us  those  early  weeks  of  gladness, 
had  protected  us  for  these  past  bitter 
months  of  cold,  a  voice  drops  into  my 
heart  as  soft  as  a  lark  falls  to  her  nest. 
It's  Buskie's  voice  saying:  'Ian.... Ian 
lad,  what  are  we  doing?' 

"But  I  was  a  fool,  then,  and  my  heart 
was  ower-hard  and  I  said  nought.... 
nought.  That,  stranger,  was  my  crime. 
Punish  me  for  that.  There  was  my  crime, 
more  far  more  than  what  I  am  to  tell  ye 
of  presently.  And  when  I  did  not  answer 
he  turns  away,  and  I  know  that  at  last 
thie  past  is  frozen  up  between  us.  It  is  a 
pity  one  canna  die  of  his  own  free  will.  He 
turns  away,  and  I  never  again  see  his  blue 
*yes  soft  wi'  love  for  me,  or  shining  with 
laughter.  And  then  began  the  long  sil- 
«nce. 

"With  the  last  ice  we  ran  down  the 
river,  silent.  We  made  camp,  silent.  We 
cooked  our  meals  and  pretended  to  eat 
^hem,  silent.  But  the  food  was  dry  in  our 
throats,  and  it  fed  the  deil's  own  flame. 
Once,  when  Buskie  was  paddlin'  bow  and 
tried  to  practise  that  notion  we'd  been 
fightin'  over,  it  sharpened  my  anger  so 
that  the  flame  flared  up  clear  into  my 
brain,  and  I  raised  my  rifle  to  riddle  his 
stubborn  gawk's  skull  for  him-  But  God 
laid  His  hand  on  my  arm  so  that  it  trem- 
bled and  I  put  the  rifle  down  quickly. 
But  Buskie  knew  that  I  had  missed  a 
troke,  he  heard  me  put  down  the  gun, 


and  guessed  whyfor,  and  didn't  practise 
his  fool  stroke  that  day.  But  I  trembled 
all  that  day  when  I  thought  how  close 
I'd  been  to  murder,  to  the  murder  of  my 
pal.  I  canna  understand  that  sudden 
flame  red  in  my  brain,  nor  what  was  in  me 
from  then  on;  I  canna  understand " 

IAN'S  voice,  ever  low  and  quiet,  now 
died  away  as  he  looked  out  of  the  little 
gray  pane  again.  There  was  no  sound 
now  in  the  store  except  of  the  dull  mutter- 
ing stove  and  the  distant  under-roar  of 
the  rapids.  Groome  was  suffering,  for  he 
knew  enough  of  what  Ian  was  to  tell,  to 
be  with  him  in  sympathy.  Groome  was 
able,  by  leaning  forward,  to  touch  the 
young  fellow's  knee.  But  he  was  closer 
in  spirit. 

Death  seems  such  a  phantom,  such  a 
mere  word  of  breath  until  it  is  actually 
present;  and  then,  death  is  no  innocent 
fairy-tale.  The  boy  was  about  to  go  on. 
Groome  could  see  that  his  eyes  were  not 
wet,  not  filled  with  present  tears;  but 
they  seemed  fixed  on  an  event  beyond  all 
tears.  Ian  had  to  suck  fiercely  on  his 
pipe  before  he  could  speak. 

"Shall  I  tell  the  rest,  lad?"  asked 
gnarly  old  Dundee  gently. 

MacAye  did  not  answer  him;  but  said, 
simply:  "You  must  fix  the  place  in  your 
mind,  stranger,  to  ken  the  rest.  Two  mile 
above  here  is  the  place  where  it  happened, 
a  Uttle  whirl  of  an  eddy  leadin'  you  into 
deceivin'  smooth  water  and  then  the  fast 
fatal  rapid  you  can  hear.  That  was  where 
all  our  argyment  of  the  winter  had  been 
centering.  In  low  water  Buskie's  way  of 
argying  was  right,  but  in  high  water  I  was 
right.  And  we  both  knew  it,  and  if  we'd 
hadn't  had  the  pride ....  But  what's  the 
use  of  sayin'  that  now?  We  felt  that 
whirl  drawin'  us  for  days  before  it  came, 
and  we  knew  that  we'd  try  out  our  argy- 
ment. A  little  while  before  the  place  came 
in  sight  I  break  the  long  silence  because  I 
have  to.  The  words  just  begin  of  them- 
selves. I'm  for  not  riskin'  our  winter's 
catch  of  furs. 

"But  my  words  are  like  oil  on  flame,  be- 
cause Buskie  has  been  wantin'  to  say  the 
same  thing  doubtless.  'Blast  ye  for  a 
snivellin'  coward,'  he  roars,  'I  said  I'd 
show  ye,  and  by  the  devil  I  will.' 

"  'Ye  will  not,'  I  shouted,  'not  with 
my  share  aboard.  Let  it  out  and  then  go 
drown  yersel';  it's  all  indifferent  to  me 
. .  . ',  and  I  jumps  out  as  we  round  a 
rocky  point  and  grabs  the  canoe. 

"  'Let  go,'  he  yells,  cryin'-mad, 
'damn  ye,  let  go,  I've  a  right .  .  . '  and  with 
the  paddle  he  comes  down  on  my  hand, 
the  current  catches  him,  and  whisk!  he's 
off  and  swirlin'  round  the  bend,  leavin'  me 
clutchin'  me  rifle  wi'  a  broken  hand,  and 
madness  runnin'  through  my  veins. 

"Has  God  in  Heaven  ever  known  a 
fury  like  mine?  The  madness  lifts  me  out 
of  my  pain,  and  starts  me  runnin',  runnin' 
through  the  bush  to  keep  him  in  sight. 
And  as  I  run,  I  say  things  to  the  trees, 
things  born  of  my  whole  winter's  store  of 
hate.  Just  to  have  him  raise  his  hands  to 
me  for  pity,  and  then  to  riddle  his  pride- 
fu'  head;  that's  what  I  wanted.  Or  no, 
not  I  but  my  madness  wanted. 

"I  come  out  in  the  next  open,  and  see 
him  sweepin'  for  the  rapid,  the  long  one 
in  which  no  man  can  live.  But  he  was 
not  reckless  now,  but  wavin'  a  broken 
paddle.  His  blow  on  the  gunwale  must 
have  smashed  it.  Oy!  How  my  heart 
leaped!  He  was  already  in  the  rapid,  al- 
ready lost.  I  see  that,  and  I  blaspheme 
the  Lord  for  taking  the  revenge  out  of  my 
hand,  and  I  run  on,  blaspheming,  to  keep 
even  with  him  and  hear  his  death  cry.  I 
run  on,  forgetting  that  my  hand  is 
broken. 

"I  come  to  the  water's  edge  and  the 
roar  of  the  freshet  is  in  my  ears;  and 
Buskie  sees  me,  and  standin'  up  in  the 
dancin'  boat  he  turns  his  white  face  to 
me.  But  it  is  no  cry  of  fear  I  hear.  He 
stretches  out  his  arms  and  cries:  'Forgive 
me,  Ian!' 

"And.  .  .  and  my  hate  drinks  in  that 
beautiful  cry  like  as  desert  sand  drinks  in 
water,  and  my  hate  rai.ses  my  rifle  and 
steadies  it  and  pulls.  .  broken  hand  and 
all  though  love  is  fighting  inl  my 
heart...  and  pulls,  with  that  beautiful 
cry  of  his  in  my  ears  ,  and  he  falls .... 
and  my  hate  is  gone  like  smoke,  forever 
I  fall  to  the  ground  for  the  love  of  him 
that  I  had  slain.  They  say  the  ball  went 


The  Improved  Weed  Chain 

-the  WEED  DE  LUXE 


THREE  notable  improvements 
which  more  than  double  the  mile- 
age and  make  the  attaching  and  lock- 
ing of  chains  very  easy  and  absolutely 
secure,  establish  the  WEED  DE 
LUXE  as  the  greatest  advance  in 
tire  chains  since  the  WEED  was  in- 
vented—ye^ they  cost  you  no  more 
than  formerly  ! 

The  Reinforcing  Links  super-imposed 
on  the  main  cross  chains  prevent 
breaking  from  excessive  strains,  in- 
crease traction  and  more  than  double 
the  mileage. 

The  Twin-Loc  Side  Chain  Link  is 
smooth  on  both  sides  an0  withstands 
excessive  strains  from  any  angle. 

The  Lever  Locking  Connecting  Hook  draws 
the  side  chains  together  with  little  effort,  is 
securely  locked  with  the  pressure  of  your 
thumb  and  remains  locked  under  all  condi- 
tions, whether  the  chains  are  loose  or  tight. 

The  Reinforcing  Link 

encircles  the  main  cross  chain  link,  gripping 
it  so  that  it  can  withstand  the  heaviest  bend- 
ing strains,  particularly  those  resulting  from 
car  tracks,  etc.  The  Reinforcing  Link  also 
acts  like  a  stud  in  a  ship's  anchor  chain, 
preventing  kinking  which  is  likely  to  cause 
premature  breakage. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  main  link, 
and  preventing  kinking,  the  Reinforcing  Link 
gives  100  per  cent  more  contacts  to  stand 
the  abrasive  action  of  the  road,  and  to  in- 
crease traction. 

Because  the  Reinforcing  Link  takes  care 
of  the  bending  strains,  and  prevents  kink- 
ing, the  exterior  of  the  main  link  is  hardened 
to  a  greater  depth,  giving  much  longer  wear. 
Tests  extending  over  three  years  under 
standardized  conditions — for  no  two  roads 
are  alike  nor  do  any  two  drivers  handle  a  car 
in  the  same  way — proved  that  the  WEED 
DE  LUXE  Tire  Chain  gives  at  least  100  per 
cent  increased  mileage. 

The  Twin-Loc  Side  Chain 

is  absolutely  smooth  on  both  sides,  due  to 
the  absence  of  projecting  ends,  and  it  is  made 
to  withstand  any  strain  whether  right  angle 
or  longitudinal. 

The  end  of  each  link  is  "knotted"  in  twin 
connecting  eyes  so  constructed  that,  even 
in  emergencies,  excessive  pulls  by  the  cross 
chains  cannot  spread  these  eyes.  In  fact,  no 
matter  from  what  direction  the  strain  comes, 
the  metal  will  break  before  thelink  gives  away. 

Lever  Locking  Connecting  Hook 

has  distinct  advantages  which  make  it  the 
most  effective  in  existence.  It  draws  the  side 
chain  together  with  little  effort,  locks  securely 
with  pressure  of  your  thumb  and  remains 
locked  under  all  conditions.  The  tension  of 
the  chain  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  locking 
action  of  the  Hook!  This  is  very  important 
because  chains  must  be  attached  loose 
enough  to  "creep"  around  freely,  otherwise 
they  injure  tires. 
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Reinforcing  Link 


New  Side  Chain 


New  Connecting  Hook 


EngatlinK  the  chain 


Drawintt  it  in 


Locked 


Look  for  the  red  enameled  Connectinti  Hooks,  the  name  "WEED"  on  the  hooks  of  the 
brass  plated  cross  chains,  the  dalvanized  Twin-Loc  Side  Chains.  Packed  in  a  Blue-Gray 
B«K,  plainly  marked  with  the  sixe  of  cord  and  fabric  tires,  the  pair  of  Weed  De  Luxe 
Chains  will  fit.    The  size  and  name  "WEED"  are  also  stamped  nn  thf  Connecting  Hooks. 
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THE  name  VENUS  is 
your  guarantee  of  per- 
fection. 

VENUS  THIN  LHADS 
arc  absolutely  crumble- proof, 
smooth  and  'ong  weannR. 
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lameness 


Lameness  neglected 
often  becomes  serious 
and  permanent  and  the 
longer  you  delay  the 
more  difficult  the  re- 
covery. 

Promptly  treated  with  Ab- 
sorbine,  Jr,  the  joints  and 
muscles  soon  lose  their  sore- 
ness and  stiffness. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  made  of 
herbs  and  is  non-poisonous 
— safe  and  pleasant  to  use. 

$1.25  a  bottle 
at  most  druggists* 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 
S06  St.  Paul  St.,  Montreal 


EARN  MONEY 

^   AT  HOME     ^ 

^H    Y^'-^'^^"  make$15  to  $60  weekly  m  yoursparr 
^B     *     time  writing  show  cards.  No  canvassing  or 
^1  soliciting.     Wc  instruct  you  by  our  new  simple 
^M   Directograph  system,  pay  you  <.a»h  each  week 

■  and  guarantee  you  steady  work.     Write  for  full 
^H  particular!  and  free  booklet. 

■  WEST-ANGUS  SHOW  CARD  SERVICE 
^  99  G)lborne  Building                    Toronto.  Can. 
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Vou,  Too,  May  Instantly    _ 
Beautify  Your  Eyes  witK 

More  than  all  else.  wcU-ilefintMi  eyebrows  and 
luxuriant  laslies  ereale  the  beauty  and  expression 
of  your  face.  The  slight  darkening,  the  accentu- 
ation of  line  and  shadow  Is  the  secret.  "MAT- 
BEUJNE"  makes  scant  eyebrows  and  lashes 
appear  naturally  darV,  long  and  luxurious.  In- 
stantly and  unfailingly  the  eyes  appear  larger, 
deeper,  and  more  brilliant.  The  ImproTement 
win  delight  you.  Unlike  other  pre- 
parations, absoluteUv  harmless  and 
gr«asel6Ba.  wlU  not  spread  and 
smear  on  the  face  or  make  the 
lashes  ktlff .  Used  regu  la  rly  by  beau- 1 
ttful  girb  and  women  every- 
where.  Each  dainty  box  contains 
Black  and  Browu.  Al  all  good 
Drug  and  Department  Stores. 
mirror  and  brush.  Two  Khados. 
Accept  only  gvnuine  '■M.\YBEI,- 
LINI-"'  and  your  salisfft'-tinii  i.s 
aMured. 
MAYBELLINE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


through  his  heart.  .  .    But  that  day,  that 
night  I  lie  in  that  spot  praying    God  for 
this  one  thing,  Btranger.  .  .   for  this  one 
thing,  that  my  love  has  reached  his 
heart.  .  .   first.  ..." 

IAN  stopped,  unable  to  combat  his 
mortal  anguish  longer.  And  Groomc, 
with  that  cry  of  "Forgie  me,  Ian,"  in  his 
throat,  tasted  with  MacAye  the  bitter- 
ness of  woe  unassuaged.  He  longed,  as  a 
brother,  to  say  something  that  might 
caress  the  bowed  head  before  him.  His 
own  sorrow  was  moving  mightily  in  his 
heart.  Surely  he  and  this  man  were 
brother-sufferers.  But  what  couM  he 
say?  And  how  say  it  with  inadequate 
words!    But  Dundee  was  speaking: 

"You  have  heard  the  most  of  the  story 
now,  young  man.  Buskie's  body  was 
found  with  the  bullet  hole  as  Ian  has  con- 
fessed to.  And  Ian  was  found,  after  he'd 
been  lying  a  full  day  on  that  point,  in  a 
dead  faint,  his  fingers  still  clutched  iuto 
the  grass-roots  and  slush.  And  so  this 
has  come  upon  us,  friends  to  both  these 
lads,  the  sore  trial  of  judgin',  since  the 
courts  is  far  away  and  strange.  Mayhap 
you  are  prepared  now,  young  man,  to 
give  us  a  just  return  on  your  opinion?" 
Groome  found  his  voice.  "I  am." 
"Then  I  ask  you,  for  the  four  of  us, 
whether  you  be  for  the  justice  of  hanging 
or  for  the  justice  of ...  of  as  he  wants." 

The  stillness  of  a  closet  filled  the  room. 
"Before  I  answer  you,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing that  may  make  my  judgment  valu- 
able," said  the  New  Yorker  solemnly  but 
clearly,  "may  I  speak  sincerely?" 

There  was  a  nodding  of  heads.  Groome's 
seriousness  was  felt. 

"I  want  to  say  this,"  he  continued, 
"that  I  came  to  your  village  this  morning, 
lonely,  friendless,  weighed  down  by  the 
pressure  of  my  self.  I  came  into  this 
room  from  curiosity,  or  almost  from  that. 
Yet  in  the  gloom  of  this  dark  noontide  I 
have  seen  a  light,  a  vista  of  glory,  like 
St.  Paul.  It  has  come  from  the  story  of 
this  unhappy  man,  who  for  so  long  was 
happy  in  his  pal.  This  story  has  awaken- 
ed something  in  me  that  I  had  forgotten.  I 
came  into  this  room  unprejudiced.  But  I 
am  prejudiced  now,  friends.  You  must 
believe  me  that  I  am  sincerely  speaking 
what  truth  is  in  me  when  I  say  that  we 
would  be  worse  than  robbers,  worse  than 
murderers,  if  we  permitted  this  man,  Ian 
MacAye,  to  be  executed." 

GROOME  stdpped.  It  was  the  longest 
speech  he'd  ever  made  in  his  life,  and 
he  could  scarcely  breathe.  For  a  moment 
there  was  uncomprehending  silence  about 
him,  and  then  the  voice  of  Dundee, 
troubled, 

"Young  man,  we  didna  want.... we 
canna  take  up  that  question  ....  the  ques- 
tion is .... "  Groome  held  up  his  hand 
and  spoke  quietly. 

"I  said  worse  than  robbers;  let  me  ex- 
plain. If  I  am  sure  of  anything  in  this  life 
of  ours,  it  is  that  there  isa  price  for  every- 
thing, for  every  act.  We  pay  for  what  we 
do,  or  we  get  paid  for  it,  and  in  our  own 
coin.  Our  work  gets  paid  by  our  satisfac- 
tion. Our  sin  by  the  obstruction  it 
causes,  which  amounts  to  death  some- 
times. Our  love  gets  paid  by  love.  Sin 
kills,  love  gives  life. 

"Now  God  gave  this  man  life,  and  it  is 
God's  right  to  take  it  away;  God's  right, 
I  say,  and  not  ours.  But  some  men's 
lives  cause  evil  to  spread  and  threaten 
the  world  and  it  is  our  custom,  sanctioned 
by  good  men,  to  take  such  lives.  I  say 
nothing  about  that  here.  A  man  who 
has  repented  is  better  than  a  man  who  is 
dead,  but  I  say  nothing  about  that  now, 
for  we  are  not  talking  about  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  a  life  of  evil,  and  which 
threatens  our  world  up  here.  We  are 
talking  aboutamanwho  has  loved  another 
all  his  life  until  strange  circumstances 
arose  like  a  thundercloud  on  a  summer 
afternoon.  They  were  circumstances  of 
sickness.  They  grew  worse  until  the 
sickness  swallowed  up  the  whole  past 
love.  Their  years  of  being  pals  were 
darkened  by  a  second  of  supreme  hate, 
and  Ian  sinned.  But  do  we  judge  that  a 
man  with  a  felon  on  his  finger  is  wholly 
sick,  and  not  worth  the  doctoring?  Do  we 
say  that  the  day  is  totally  spoiled  be- 
cause there  has  been  an  April  shower? 
Friends,  can  we  reward  the  lifetime  of 
love  that  Ian  has  had  for  Buskie  Mc- 
Adam,  with  the  wages  of  a  lifetime  of  sin, 
-—death?  If  the  finger  is  beyond  saving, 
let  us  amputate  it;  and  if  a  man  has  sin- 
ned, let  us  pay  him  justly.  But  let  us  pay 
exactly,  and  in  his  own  coin." 


THE  judges  listened  gravely.  The  one 
next  to  Dundee  stroked  his  beard  and 
ventured:  "But  Ian  has  killed,  stranger. 
It  says  in  the  Book,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  Is  it  not  justice,  a 
death  for  a  death?" 

To  Groome  the  phantom  of  fifty  Ger- 
mans falling  to  his  rifle  rose  like  a  mist 
before  his  eyes  but  he  brushed  it  a«ide, 
asserting  vigorously:  "Then,  my  friend, 
you  count  hate  more  valuable  to  men 
than  love.  You  reckon  a  moment  of 
hate,  even  a  winter  of  hate  equivalent  to  a 
lifetime  of  friendship.  Grant  that  Ian 
hated  murderously  for  two  months;  does 
that  cancel  a  lifetime  of  generous  affec- 
tion? Where  is  the  justice,  the  square 
accounting  in  that?" 

There  was  no  hostility  among  the 
judges.  Groome  felt  that.  But  their 
Scotch  brains  were  not  to  be  put  off  with 
something  they  did  not  comprehend  to 
the  last  syllable.  Dundee  said:  "Have 
you  forgot  Buskie,  young  man?  Wasna 
he  equal  fond  of  Ian?  What  payment  did 
he  get?" 

"Exact  payment,"  cried  Groome  tri- 
umphantly, i"for,  first,  it  was  he  who 
pushed  out  into  the  river.  He  brought 
the  rapids  on  himself.  He  was  a  dead  man 
when  he  called  'Forgie  me,  Ian.'  But  the 
Lord  was  just  to  him  and  gave  him  the 
moment  for  that  cry.  The  Lord  gave 
him  the  comfort  of  complete  forgiving, 
and  welcomed  him  into  the  advanced 
world  clean  of  hate.  Buskie  died  happy." 
"It  may  be,"  said  one  of  the  old  men, 
wagging  his  head. 

Groome  continued.  "But  in  complete 
justice  I  must  ask  one  question.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  this  story  of  MacAye's  is 
true  or  false.    If  it  were  false ..." 

"Ian  does  not  lie,"  said  Dundee  almost 
sharply,  and  a  murmur  (rf  approval  came 
from  the  silent  crowd  behind  the  counter. 
A  ray  of  joy  shotupward  through  Groome 
for  he  saw  forward  one  step  farther. 

"Then  I  wish  to  ask  the  prisoner  one 
question."  He  faced  the  young  fellow, 
who  until  now  had  been  gazing  into  the 
mist  through  that  one  window. 

"Ian  MacAye,  will  you  answer  me  this 
one  question  truly?  I  must  know.  Do 
you  love  Buskie  McAdam  nowV 

The  youth  raised  his  head  forcefully, 
turned  his  physical  self  toward  Groome, 
though  the  soul  of  him  seemed  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  said: 

"I  cannot  carry  it  over  into  words." 
"You  must,"  said  Groome  sternly.    It 
was  as  if  his  own  life-happiness  rested  on 
that  reply. 

Then  very  low,  and  directly  to  Groome, 


Ian  said,  "I  do,  stranger,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  content  to  hang,  if  they  will  not 
grant  my  wish.  I  am  ever  thinking  of 
him.  And  not  only  thinking,  stranger, 
but  dying  of  thought  for  him.  I  do  not 
wish  to  live.  You  need  not  argy  for  me." 
There  was  no  fear  in  those  words,  only 
an  affection  on  the  Cross.  Itwas  Groome  s 
moment.  "Ian  MacAye,"  he  said,  very 
gently,  "it  is  not  a  question  of  what  you 
wish.  It  is  a  question  of  justice,  for  which 
we  must  give  an  accounting  of  ourselves. 
Your  hatred  is  gone,  like  that  summer 
cloud,  your  suffering  remains  like  the 
empty  sky.  It  is  the  debt  that  you  must 
pay.  Because  you  are  a  strong  man  this 
suffering  will  flow  from  you  to  others, 
becoming  love  for  them  as  it  goes.  It  will 
become  tenderness  for  them.  I  know 
this.  I  have  found  it  out  to-day.  Some- 
time I  will  tell  you...  but  no  matter 
now.  We  have  no  right,  Ian  MacAye,  to 
pay  you  for  a  lifetime  of  love  with  the 
wages  of  sin,  which  is  death.  And  you, 
Ian,  have  no  right  to  evade  payment  for 
your  act  of  hate,  which  is  suffering.  Our 
payments  would  be  short  all  round,  our 
accounting  crooked.  If  we  take  on  our- 
selves God's  right  of  judgment  we  must 
take  strict  care  to  be  mathematically 
just;  we  must  pay  every  man  in  his  own 
coin.    Is  not  that  right?" 

Groome  turned  to  the  four.  He  was 
sure;  he  wasuplifted  byhis  inspiration  and 
the  joy  that  he  felt  must  come  of  it.  "Is 
not  that  right,  friends?  Measure  for 
measure,  of  suffering  for  hate,  of  love 
for  love?    Is  that  not  right?" 

Groome  sat  down  in  his  old  place,  his 
knees  nearly  touching  the  young  fellow's. 
In  the  utter  stillness  that  followed  his 
frank  out-speaking  only  the  distant  mono- 
tone of  the  eternal  rapids  reached  his 
ears.  The  four  were  leaning  together  for 
argument;  and  then  he  was  aware  of  the 
other  leaning  too,  of  Ian  leaning  toward 
him,  his  face  pale,  yet  strangely  beautiful, 
and  his  hand  sought  Groome's .... 

There  are  times  when  almost  nothing 
happens  that  yet  acquaint  the  soul  with 
life  such  as  it  has  not  known  before;  and 
Groome  at  that  hand-clasp  knew  that  he 
had  been  visited  by  a  clear  understanding, 
one  that  would  last  forever.  Neither 
could  speak,  and  it  was  then  that  there 
broke  in  upon  the  room's  stillness  a 
fumbling  at  the  door,  a  click  of  the  latch, 
and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  boarding-house 
woman  through  the  opening  saying: 

"I  just  come  to  tell  that  young  man 
that  his  dinner's  waitin',  and  the  hen's 
laid  too.  It's  spring  come  at  last,  I  dare 
say." 
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earning  a  decent  living,  and  in  a  year 
I  was  to  go  back  to  Canada  for  her.  A 
year  seemed  like  an  eternity  to  me,  but 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
agree  with  her  plan. 

"She  sailed  soon  after  this.  That  time 
before  she  sailed  was  like  nothing  but  a 
delirious  dream  of  happiness.  It  was  as 
though  I  had  been  lifted  right  out  of  the 
slime  and  the  ugliness  of  my  life  and  given 
a  place  among  the  stars.  "The  memory  of 
that  week  stayed  with  me  in  the  time  that 
followed,  every  moment  of  it  unforget- 
table. 

"After  she  had  gone  I  went  to  work  and 
plugged  away  as  hard  as  I  could  for  a 
month  or  so,  but  gradually  the  reaction 
set  in;  I  became  despondent,  lost  confid- 
ence, felt  that  I  had  set  myself  an  im- 
possible task.  I  slipped  back  gradually 
to  the  old  ways. 

"I  felt  that  if  I  could  have  seen  her  I 
might  have  been  able  to  gather  myself 
together  again,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
make  a  fresh  start,  to  begin  anew.  And 
then  strangely  enough  I  found  that  only 
with  the  aid  of  my  own  particular  devil 
could  I  visualise  her.  At  other  times  her 
face  was  just  a  fleeting  blur,  I  could  not 
get  more  than  just  an  impression,  but 
under  the  influence  of  wine  I  could  see  her 
as  though  she  were  there  before  me. 

"T  REMEMBER  so  well  one  night,  sit- 
■t  ting  in  a  vile  little  restaurant  by  my- 
self. I  suppose  I  was  very  drunk  indeed, 
and  suddenly  she  loomed  up  before  me, 
but  looking  at  me  with  such  cold,  quiet 
scorn.  I  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  im- 
movable. I  couldn't  lift  the  glass  to  my 
lips,   and   then   finally  stumbling  to   my 


feet,  I  threw  the  glass  on  the  floor,  and 
went  home  to  bed.  I  was  back  at  work 
two  days  later  with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion that  that  would  be  the  very  last  time 
that  I  should  fail  her. 

"But  of  course  it  wasn't.  Not  by  any 
means.  It  continued  pretty  much  the 
same  all  through  that  year.  I  struggled 
and  failed  and  struggled  and  failed,  but 
always  I  managed  to  come  up  again,  for  I 
felt  that  she  was  holding  fast.  It  was  as 
though  each  time  it  was  over  I  heard  her 
say ....  'I  am  not  letting  go.' 

"That  was  what  she  had  said  to  me 
once:  'I'll  never  let  go.  I'm  that  kind.  I 
can't  let  go  whether  it  be  for  good  or  evil. 
I  must  keep  everything  that  I  have  ever 
had.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  slip  back, 
I'm  not  going  to  lose  you.  Once  a  thing  is 
mine  it's  mine  forever.  That's  the  kind 
lam.' 


"■you  can  imagine  how  the  knowledge 
I  of  that  would  help.  That  she  wasn't 
letting  go  no  matter  what  happened.  I 
could  never  sink  to  quite  the  old  depths 
of  shame.  Oh,  bad  as  it  was  it  was  noth- 
ing like  it  had  been,  and  all  the  time  I  was 
able  to  go  a  little  longer  without  falling 
back.  Often  I  would  see  her  eyes  in  the  j 
smoke-laden  rooms,  seeming  to  pour  ' 
shame  like  a  fiery  metal  down  into  my 
soul.  And  I  would  get  up,  leaving  my 
glass  unfinished,  and  go  home  and  lie  in  an 
agony  of  remorse  on  my  bed,  tossing  the 
entire  night  through,  in  a  hell  of  self-con- 
demnation because  I  had  failed  her  again. 
For  it  was  Hell,  if  anyone  ever  suffered 
hell,  and  yet  there  were  times  when  I 
pulled  myself  up  short  and  said  that  I 
would  succeed.  In  the  light  of  her  con- 
fidence everything  seemed  possible. 
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"■Well,  tlie  year  somehow  tatft©  to  an 
€nd  and  I  wrote  and  told  her  that  it  was 
no  Use,  1  badn't  done  what  1  said  I  would 
.  .  it  was  finished.  And  then  I  let  my- 
self smli  down  to  the  blackest  despair  a 
main  had  ever  known.  1  had  seen  Heaven 
itself  within  my  grasp,  and  it  was  only 
through  my  own  cursed  weakness  that  I 
had  failed  to  grasp  it. 

"In  a  while  her  letter  came.  'I  am  not 
letting  go,'  is  what  she  wrote.  'You  are 
going  to  win.  You  must  win.  You  shall 
win.    I  can't  let  you  go.' 

"Perhaps  you  can  imagine  what  that 
letter  was  to  me  after  the  black  despair 
that  had  taken  possession  of  me.  She 
said  I  was  to  have  another  chance,  anoth- 
er year.  She  was  ready  to  wait ....  to 
give  me  my  second  chance. 

"It  seemed  as  though  after  that  letter 
that  I  began  to  wake  up  from  that  hideous 
nightmare  that  I  had  been  livingthrough. 
And  that  year  was  different.  Oh,  I  don't 
say  that  there  wasn't  a  struggle,  but  just 
the  feeling  that  she  was  there,  defying 
the  devil  for  me,  well,  I  can't  tell  you  what 
that  meant  to  me.  Most  women  would 
have  thrown  me  over,  seen  that  I  was  no 
use,  refused  to  wait  any  longer.  But  she 
only  said  ....  'I  can't  let  go.' 

"I'm  not  going  into  the  details  of  that 
year.  It  was  all  work,  hard  grinding 
work,  but  there  was  success  with  it  .  .  . 
anyway  a  minor  sort  of  success.  I  sailed 
for  Canada  when  the  year  was  up  and  we 
were  married  quietly  a  few  weeks  later. 
We  met  as  we  had  met  that  day  in  Shang- 
hai ...  with  the  same  consciousness  of  a 
perfect  understanding. 

"From  that  time  on  it  was  just  a  strug- 
gle upward  to  success.  I  don't  say  that 
there  weren't  plenty  of  stumbling  blocks. 


But  she  was  there  beside  me,  and  I  never 
fell  back  again.  She  was  my  inspiration, 
my  religion,  my  salvation.  I  can't  say 
more  than  that." 

Farrell  paused,  and  a  silence  followed 
his  long  recital.  Huard  glanced  at  the 
man's  profile  with  an  increased  measure 
of  respect.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
been  down  in  the  depths.  ..  a  man  who 
had  climbed  up  step  by  step  the  long 
hard  way.  .  .  a  man  he  was  proud  to 
know.  On  a  sudden  impulse  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  Farrell. 

"I  shall  have  to  amend  my  statement 
somewhat,"  he  said  as  the  other  gripped 
h's  hand. 

"I'd  like  to  show  you  her  photograph," 
Farrell  continued,  taking  a  pocket  book 
from  his  coat.  He  passed  Huard  the  small 
slip  of  paper,  and  Huard  paused  in  the 
light  of  a  port  hole  to  look  down  at  the 
pictured  face. 

Myra!  He  stared  down  at  the  photo- 
graph, startled  and  uncomprehending. 
Myra!  What  had  Myra  to  do  with  it? 
Why  had  Farrell  given  him  this  photo- 
graph to  look  at?.  .  .  the  same  one  as  he 
had  in  the  back  of  his  own  watch. 

He  stood  staring  at  it,  afraid  to  look  up, 
afraid  to  speak,  lest  he  should  reveal  the 
truth  to  the  man  before  him.  It  was  so 
difficult  to  grasp.  It  passed  belief.  It  was 
one  of  those  things  that  are  baffling  in 
their  strangeness.  Farrell's  voice  broke 
in  upon  him. 

"It's  only  a  very  poor  resemblance.  It's 
an  old  one,  but  it  just  fits  in  this  little 
case.  You  can't  see  what  she  is  really 
like." 

"I  think  ..  perhaps.  ..  I  can  imag- 
ine," Huard  said,  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  he  was  saying. 
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could  hear  in  the  upper  air  while  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  was  invariably  up  before  the  sun, 
retired  early,  but  Miss  Stone  did  not  feel 
that  she  could  compose  herself  for  sleep. 
Since  childhood,  high  winds  had  always 
made  her  restless  and  nervous. 

For  about  an  hour,  she  had  been  sitting 
in  her  room  reading  a  book  she  had 
brought  up  from  the  Ubrary,  when,  above 
the  lash  of  the  driving  rain,  she  was  cer- 
tain she  heard  the  rumble  of  voices  out- 
side: then  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
door  in  the  building  adjacent  where  the 
wireless  station  was  located.  Some  of  the 
Indians  who  looked  after  the  place  slept 
there,  but  she  was  sure  they  could  not  be 
up  and  about  unless  something  unusual 
had  happened.  They  invariably  went  to 
their  slumbers  and  were  not  seen  or 
heard  from  after  sundown. 

Josephine  Stone  arose  and  going  to  the 
window,  cautiously  lifted  a  corner  of  the 
drawn  blind.  A  light  shone  in  the  wire- 
less building,  but  she  could  see  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  inside.  The  nervous- 
ness that  was  upon  her  precluded  sleep 
and  it  was  becoming  too  chilly  to  sit  up 
in  her  room.  She  thought  of  going  down 
to  the  library  and  building  a  wood  fire  in 
the  huge  fireplace.  That  would  possibly 
cheer  her  up,  she  felt. 

But  when  the  fire  was  leaping  high  and 
crackling  loudly  she  still  felt  the  need  of 
something  to  occupy  her  mind. 

Tiring  of  rummaging  through  the 
books,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the 
square,  black  mahogany  piano  across  one 
corner  of  the  room. 

She  ran  her  lithe  fingers  over  the  keys 
and  struck  up  a  popular  air  from  memory. 
"The  music  seemed  to  di.ssipate  her  oppres- 
sion and  lift  the  heavy  melancholy  of  her 
surroundings. 

The  girl  played  on  and  on,  until  weary- 
ing of  memory  selections,  she  thought  to 
look  over  a  sheaf  of  music  on  the  back  of 
the  instrument.  During  the  pau.se,  she 
was  sure  she  heard  a  light  tapping  at  the 
door  off  the  hall  to  her  left. 

She  listened,  at  first  quite  startled;  but 
when  the  tapping  was  repeated,  some- 
thing human  and  deferential  in  the  sum- 
mons reassured  her. 


TOSEPHINE  STONE  switched  on  the 
«J  hall  light,  opened  the  door  leading  to 
the  po'ch  and  drew  back  with  a  startled 
exclamation. 

"Mr.  Smith!" 

But  it  was  no  longer  fright  that  was 
upon   her.     Something  was  so  daringly 


appropriate  in  his  appearance,  so  grotesque 
on  the  part  of  the  picturesque  master  of 
Nannabijou  camps  that  she  had  to  smile 
in  spite  of  herself. 

She  had  never  seen  him  thus  garbed  be- 
fore; quite  debonnaire  and  at  ease  in 
dark,  tailored  suit  and  the  habiliments  of 
a  man  of  fashion — a  handsome,  compell- 
ing type,  faultlessly  groomed  from  his 
close-cropped,  crisp  black  hair  and  clean- 
shaven face  to  the  tips  of  his  fine  black 
shoes. 

Even  his  flicker  of  a  smile,  which  usual- 
ly had  something  grim  and  sinister  in  it, 
now  radiated  good-will  in  its  becoming 
elegance.  Frank  admiration  shone  in  the 
lustre  of  his  great  black  eyes.  \r 

He  was  bowing  graciously,  hat  in  hand. 
"I  heard  you  playing,"  he  opened  blandly, 
"and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
looking  in  for  a  moment." 

She  stood  to  one  side  holding  the  door 
for  him.  "Then  you  invited  yourse'f 
over;  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  come  in." 

She  knew  it  was  not  the  proper  thing  at 
this  hour,  but  then  Josephine  Stone  was 
an  unusual  girl  who  had  a  ready  confid- 
ence in  herself.  What  she  meant  to  do 
was  to  demand  of  him  why  she  was  being 
held  a  prisoner  here — why  she  had  been 
forcibly  carried  off  from  Amethyst  Island 
by  his  band  of  Indians. 

He  accom.panied  her  to  the  library. 

There  she  turned  upon  him,  her  whole 
demeanor  inten.sely  frigid. 

"Now  then,"  she  demanded,  "I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  all  this  means!  Why 
have  I  been  brought  to  this  place  against 
m.y  will  by  your  gang  of  cut-throats?" 

She  had  meant  to  be  acid,  but  there 
was  that  in  his  bantering  smile  that  dis- 
armed her,  made  her  impotent  to  find 
the  words  that  would  humiliate  him. 

"No-  not  to-night,"  he  declined.  "It 
would  take  too  long.  To-morrow  I  will 
come  to  explain  everything  to  you;  then 
you  miiy  condemn  me  at  your  will.  For 
these  few  rare  mornents  to-night  let  us — 
just  be  friends." 

"You  choose  rather  unconventional 
hours  for  your  friendly  calls,  Mr.  Smith." 

He  laughed  outright  at  the  scornful 
thrust,  a  ringing,  boyish  laugh,  totally 
unlike  the  sterner  man  she  had  known. 
"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  conceded, 
"but  beggars  can't  be  choosers,  you  know. 
I  came  in  the  first  place  because  of  the 
storm.    I  thought  you  might  he  nervous." 

"And  you  came  to  entertain."  Her 
glance  travelled  unconsciously  to  his 
clothing. 

"I'm  glad  if  I  add  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations,"  he  offered  whimsically,  "but  my 
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Cdleman  Quick-Lite 
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The  Sunshine  of  the  Night 
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YOU'LL  like  the   Quick-Lite  Lamp  best  of  all 
for  the  abundance  and  beautiful  quality  of  light  it  gives. 
Such  br  g-ht.  cheerful  radiance!     Such  a  lot  of  it — 300 
Candle   Power.  20  t'mes  the  light  of  an   old-s'yle  oil  lamp. 
And    such   sight-saving   light   it   is,   too — clear   and   always 
steady-shining  with  no  glare  or  flicker  to  strain  your  eyes. 

Lights  with  matches.  Makes  its  own  gas  from 
common  motor  gasoline  —  one  of  the  cleanesi  of  all  j'uels. 
No  wicks  to  trim;  no  chimneys  to  wash.  Cheapest  light 
you  can  use  —  costs  less  than  a  penny  a  night  —  gives 
you  more  than  40  hours'  brilliant  service  per  gallon  of  fuel. 
Made  in  Canada.  Inspected,  tested  and  guaranteed.  Ele- 
gantly finished — an  ornament  in  anv  home.  Standard  in 
price— S>yle  CQ  329,  $11.50. 

Soe  one  of  Ihe  thousnndH  of  merchants  who  seU  Colemiin 
Qu'ek-Li"te    Lamrs   am)    I.nntorns.      If  a    (lenler   near   you 

vixn'l    supply,    write    us.      Adtirosn    D<'i»t.    1563. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO.,  LTD. 

Queen  St.  E.  and  Davies  .\ve. 
Toronto,  Canada 
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The  wrong  tempera- 
ture will  ruin  candy. 
In  the  Moir  factory 
expensive  machin- 
ery keeps  the  air  cool 
and  dry  every  day  in 
the  year,  no  matter 
what  it  is  like  out- 
side. 


Good!— Always 

It's  the  ingredients  you  cannot 
see — the  patient  care  in  mak- 
ing that  are  the  secrets  of 

Moir's  goodness.  Nothing  is  left  to 
chance,  all  the  materials  used  arc 
either  made  in  our  own  plant  or 
imported  direct. 

Cocoa  beans  selected,  graded, 
blended,  roasted  and  ground  with 
inlinite  care  in  our  own  factory. 

Pineapples,  apricots,  raspberries, 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  for  Moir 
centres — always  the  finest  obtainable. 
Brazil  Nuts,  Almonds,  Walnuts, 
imported  direct;  Peanuts,  the  small 
delicately  flavored  kind;  Cocoanuts 
shredded  fresh  for  each  day's  needs. 
Every  operation  superintended,  every 
chocolate  examined  by  a  keen-eyed 
overseer. 

All  this  care  to  assure  you  of  the 
same  high  quality  you  have  always 
found  so  delightful  in  Moir's  Choco- 
lates. 

Take  home  a  box  to-day  I 
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He  Wouldn't 
Part  with  It 

Ask  any  owner  of  an  Eveready 
Flashlight  how  much  he'd  take 
for  it,  if  he  couldn't  get  an- 
other. He  simply  wouldn't  part 
with  it — because  Eveready  is 
the  safest,  strongest,  handiest 
portable  light  that  was  ever 
invented.  There's  no  end  to 
its  uses — around  the  house  or 
out-of-doors.  Every  day  dis- 
covers new  emergencies  where 
an  Eveready  proves  its  value. 

If  you're  one  of  those  who  don't 
already  own  an  Eveready,  go  to  the 
nearest  electrical  shop  and  investi- 
gate. 

And  be  sure  to  ask  for  Eveready 
Unit  Cell  Batteries— they  fit  all 
flashlights. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON 
CO.,  LIMITED 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 

EVEREADY 

■FIASHUGHTS"" 

&  BATTERIES 


clothing  became  soaked  in  the  down- 
pour coming  here  and  these  city  decora- 
tions were  the  only  things  I  had  by  that 
were  dry.  Catering  to  a  whim  over  the 
success  of  certain  ventures,  I  put  them 
on  as  a  sort  of  celebration.  Then  I  saw 
your  light  over  here  and  heard  you  play- 
ing, and  I  thought  I'd  step  over  and  see  if 
everything  was  all  right." 

"All  dressed  up  and  you  simply  had  to 
have  some  place  to  go,"  flashed  Josephine 
Stone,  but  in  a  better  nature  that  he  made 
contagious. 

"Likely  that  was  it.  Even  in  the  bush 
people  are  vain  once  in  a  while." 

"But  since  you  came  to  entertain  and 
not  to  explain,  Mr.  Smith,  wouldn't  it 
have  been  really  thoughtful  to  have 
brought  along  your  Indian  friend,  Ogima 
liush?" 

"That  might  have  proved  quite  diffi- 
cult.   Did  you  find  Ogima  entertaining?" 

"In  a  Satanic  way,  yes.  He  has  at 
least  one  virtue." 

"Yes?" 

"Consistency.  He  has  no  fickle  moods; 
he  is  always  just  what  he  is^a  savage." 

THAT  subtle  thrust,  she  saw,  went 
under  the  skin.  "That's  because  you 
don't  know  Ogima,"  he  observed  gravely. 
"He  is  faithful  to  his  friends  and  he  has 
the  rare  quality  of  being  sincere.  Yes, 
and  he  is  consistent.  With  the  exception 
of  those  artificial  red  gashes  under  his 
eyes,  Ogima  is  one  hundred  per  cent, 
what  he  appears  to  be. 

"But  come,"  he  urged  with  an  apparent 
desire  to  change  the  subject,  "aren't  you 
going  to  play  for  me?" 

She  shook  her  head.  A  spirit  of  con- 
trariness prompted  her  to  tantalize  him, 
to  make  this  audacious,  dandified  czar  of 
the  big  timber  feel  ill  at  ease. 

"I  had  taken  it  for  granted  /  was  to  be 
entertained,"  she  insisted,  smiling  in 
spite  of  herself  at  the  conceit  of  the  tiny 
scintillating  white  diamond  in  his  tie. 

But  in  his  present  playful  mood  Acey 
Smith  had  his  nimble  wits  with  him. 
"To-morrow  is  your  birthday,"  he  ob- 
served irrelevantly,  his  flashing  black 
orbs  resting  on  hers  momentarily.  "You 
will  be  twenty-one  and  have  reached  a 
woman's    state." 

It  was  she  who  was  caught  perplexed 
"How — how  did  you  know  that?"  she 
cried. 

"The  proverbial  little  bird  must  have 
been  tattling  to  me.  At  any  rate,  it  just 
now  struck  me  that  this  being  the  eve  of  so 
important  an  anniversary  your  slightest 
whim  should  be  gratified." 

"Meaning  what?"  She  was  trying  hard 
to  feign  indifference. 

"That  I  must  entertain  you  as  you  have 
insisted." 

She  watched  him  stride  across  the  room 
She  thought  at  first  he  was  going  to  the 
piano;  instead  he  leant  over  the  back  of 
the  instrument  and  brought  up  a  black 
case  from  which  he  extracted  a  violin  and 
bow. 

"Now,  what  shall  it  be?"  he  asked  with 
the  bow  poised. 

"Oh,  something  light  and  lively — a 
popular  air,"  she  replied  indifferently. 

The  shade  of  a  frown  flickered  at  his 
brows.  "What  I  know  is  rather  ancient; 
but  it  shall  be  as  you  command,  Milady 
Caprice." 

He  struck  up  a  bit  from  an  old  comic 
opera.  Josephine  Stone  sank  to  a  seat. 
There  she  lost  sense  of  the  bizarre  nature 
of  this  scene.  This  man  was  no  mean 
amateur  airing  a  mechanical  talent.  He 
executed  no  flourishes;  his  form  scarcely 
swayed  as  the  bow  rode  the  responding 
strings  like  a  thing  possessed  of  life. 

The  girl  sat  enraptured  until  he  had 
concluded  two  rollicking  melodies. 

"Oh,  you  wonderful  man!"  It  came 
from  her  spontaneously  as  she  clapped 
her  little  hands  in  sheer  delight.  "Where 
did  you  learn  to  play  so  exquisitely?" 

"An  old  man  whooncelived  here  taught 
me  the  rudiments.    The  rest  I  picked  up." 

"But  it  must  have  taken  years  of 
practice." 

"It  has  been  my  one  diversion.  I  often 
come  here  when  the  mood  seizes  me  and 
play  for  a  solid  evening — but  never  be- 
fore to  a  living  audience." 

He  was  replacing  bow  and  instrument 
in  the  case. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that,"  she  entreated 
"Just  one  more  selection  anyway,  please." 

Without  show  of  diffidence  he  pre- 
pared to  comply.  "More  light  stuff?"  he 
asked. 

"No.  Something  serious — your  own 
choice  this  time." 


It  was  "Unrequited  Love,"  from  the 
opera  Rigoletto,  that  he  played,  a  rendi- 
tion Josephine  Stone  was  destined  never 
to  quite  forget. 

From  the  first  tragic  note  the  man  be- 
fore her  seemed  metamorphosed — seemed 
one  with  his  exquisite  violin;  and  the 
player  ceased  for  her  to  be  Acey  Smith, 
the  piratical,  sinister  timber  boss.  Once 
again,  as  on  that  memorable  morning  at 
the  beach,  the  soul  that  looked  out  at  her 
from  those  great,  dark  eyes  was  the  soul 
of  an  untarnished  boy — a  soul  brilliant 
and  aspiring,  unshackled  by  the  clay  of 
iniquity. 

Unconscious  she  was  that  he  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  a  new  light  in  his  black, 
masterful  eyes  that  was  devouring,  mes- 
meric. Unconscious  she  was  in  the  spell  of 
it  that  she  had  fluttered  back  on  the  divan 
— inert,  a  helpless  thipg,  hopelessly  en- 
meshed in  the  web  of  his  romantic  mag- 
netism. 

"Josephine!" 

Bow  and  violin  dropped  heedlessly  to 
the  floor.  He  drew  her  hungrily  to  his 
arms,  swept  her  from  the  divan,  from  her 
feet  and  up  to  him  until  her  panting  form 
was  folded  to  his  own. 

"Josephine,  Josephine  Josephine!" 

His  voice  was  low  and  hoarse  with 
passion,  his  face  close  to  hers. 

Then:  "Great  God.  what  a  cad  I  am!" 


THE  spell  upon  her  was  broken.  But 
before  she  could  cry  out  he  had  released 
her,  his  form  a-tremb'e  and  his  hands  cup- 
ping piteously  to  his  mouth  in  that  weird 
gesture  she  had  once  before  witnessed. 

She  staggered  back,  white  to  the  lips, 
her  hands  clenched  at  her  breast.  "You 
— you — !" 

Her  accusing  tones  fell  on  him  like 
blows  as  he  stood  with  bowed  head.  "It  is 
true,"  he  acknowledged  contritely.  "I 
had  forgotten  a  sacred  trust — a  trust  I  was 
unworthy  of.  But — but  it  shall  not  hap- 
pen again." 

She  was  steadying  her  trembling  limbs. 
"I — I  shall  always  be  afraid  of  you  now." 

"Please  do  not  say  that,"  he  implored. 
"You  will  not  have  much  longer  to  en- 
dure my  company." 

At  heart  she  was  sorry  for  him  already. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  physical  trouble  which 
seized  him  like  the  ague  in  moments  of 
acute  emotion  that  drew  her  woman's 
sympathy;  perhaps  she  conceded  it  was 
the  situation,  the  tenseness  brought  about 
by  acute  artistic  emotion  that  was  largely 
to  blame— though  he  had  the  bigness  to 
offer  no  such  excuses. 

At  any  rate,  she  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  condemn  this  proud,  handsome 
man,  who,  though  he  held  her  here  utterly 
in  his  power,  was  abjectly  humbled  be- 
fore the  flash  of  her  scorn. 

Still  she  said:  "There  is  only  one  ex- 
planation that  might  restore  my  confid- 
ence, and  that  is  a  genuine  one  as  to  why 
you  had  me  brought  here,  why  you  insist 
on  detaining  me  here." 

He  brightened.  "To-morrow  you  shall 
have  that  explanation  in  full  as  I  have 
promised — after  you  have  met  J.  C.  X." 

"J.  C.  X.?"  She  smiled  incredulously. 

"Yes.  Circumstances  made  it  neces- 
sary for  you  to  move  from  Amethyst  Is- 
land until  such  time  as  I  was  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  that  promise.  You  demurred 
about  leaving,  while  I  feared  disastrous 
intervention  during  my  enforced  absence 
in  the  east;  that  is  why  you  were  brought 
here  in  haste  without  your  consent— that 
and  my  inherent  weakness  for  the  drama- 
tic." 

"Oh — at  last  a  candid  confession!  Then 
let  us  get  down  to  earth  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  am  weary  of  playing  Alice  in 
Wonderland  awaiting  the  production  of 
your  fabled  monster.  Mr.  Smith,  let  me 
reciprocate  your  candor.  I  have  observed 
sufficient  since  I  came  to  the  Nannabijou 
Limits  to  convince  me  that  there  is  only 
one  head  to  the  North  Star  Company,  one 
man  who  rules  and  dictates  here — and 
that  man  is  yourself." 

"True,  but  I  do  so  under  a  trusteeship 
for  J.  C.  X." 

"You  seem  at  least  to  have  convinced 
yourself  of  his  existence." 

"You  think  it  all  a  fraud — a  hoax?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  Others  you  may  have 
succeeded  in  deluding  as  to  the  existence 
of  this  imaginary  creature  behind  whose 
personality  you  carry  on  your  affairs, 
but  I  will  not  beheve  until  I  see.  Fur- 
thermore, I  don't  believe  you  can  produce 
him." 

"Then  you  shall  see  J.  C.  X.— to-night!" 
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HE  TOOK  her  arm  and  led  her  across 
the  room  to  a  point  near  theentrance 
to  the  hall.  There  he  gently  swung  her  so 
that  she  faced  the  wall  and  he  stood  dir- 
ectly behind  her. 

"Look,"  he  indicated.  "There  you  may 
see  the  J.  C.  X.  for  whom  until  to-night 
I  have  anqnymously  guided  the  affairs  of 
the  North  Star." 

Josephine  Stone  drew  back  with  a 
startled  cry.  She  was  staring  into  a  wall 
mirror  at  the  reflection  of  herself. 

"To-morrow,"  she  heard  his  voice  as 
from  afar  off,  "to-morrow,  she  who  un- 
til now  has  been  known  as  J.  C.  X.  takes 
living  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  North 
Star.  To-morrow,  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday,  she  must,  as  the  lawful  iheir  to 
this  property,  bear  with  me  while  I, give 
an  account  of  my  stewardship."    "'      ' 

She  heard,  as  in  a  dream,  the  hall  door 
beyond  closing  softly.  When  she  turned 
Acey  Smith  was  gone.  But  out  in  the 
night  somwhere  there  arose  a  tortured  cry 
— a  smothered  cry  that  died  out  in  the  en- 
compassing sweep  of  the  storm. 

Mad,  she  conjectured.  .  Yes,  Acey 
Smith  was  a  madman.  Yet,  her  intuition 
told  her,  his  was  the  madness  of  abnormal 
genius  with  a  fixed  purpose — always  mis- 
understood— a  desperate  visionary  with 
the  resource  and  power  of  will  to  make  his 
mad  dreams  come  true. 

She — she  "the  lawful  heir  to  this  pro- 
perty!" Her  grandfather  had  been  prev- 
iously referred  to  by  Acey  Smith.  Could 
it  be—? 

But  in  her  perplexed,  unnerved  state 
Josephine  Stone  did  the  womanly  thing. 
She  went  to  her  room  and  had  a  hearty 
cry. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

In  Which  A  Fool  Experiments 

SETTING  out  on  his  aerial  trip  over 
the  Cup  of  Nannabijou  did  not  prove 
so  simple  a  matter  as  Hammond  had  at 
first  conceived  it  would  be.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  to  get  permission  from  the 
department  at  Ottawa  before  the  author- 
ities at  the  Kam  City  armories  would  even 
allow  him  to  try  out  the  plane.  Though 
he  despatched  Inspector  Little's  wire  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival,  it  was  Monday 
afternoon  before  a  reply  was  forthcoming. 

The  next  delay  was  in  getting  the  ma- 
chine in  shape  for  the  trip.  For  want  of 
expert  attention,  the  motors  and  acces- 
sories were  woefully  out  of  tune,  and  be- 
fore he  felt  satisfied  that  they  were  in 
anything  like  efficient  shape  it  was  too 
late  to  make  the  trip  Monday.  On  the 
short  trial  flights  he  made  the  engines 
still  showed  a  disposition  to  sulk,  but  by 
careful  handling  he  managed  to  keep  them 
alive  while  in  the  air. 

He  determined  to  fly  over  the  Nanna- 
bijou Limits  as  early  as  possible  Monday 
morning.  Monday  night  the  storm  came 
up,  one  of  the  worst  experienced  in  Kam 
City  in  years,  and  the  shed  out  on  the 
exhibition  grounds  in  which  he  had  tem- 
porarily housed  the  machine,  was  unroof- 
ed by  the  gale  and  minor  damages  done  to 
the  wings  of  the  plane  that  it  took  a 
couple  of  hours  to  repair. 

The  morning,  however,  broke  crisp  and 
clear,  an  ideal  day  for  flying  and  making 
observations. 

But  again  he  had  trouble  in  making  a 
start.  Three  times  he  went  up  and  had  to 
come  down  again  to  make  fresh  adjust- 
ments. It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  he  was 
definitely  on  his  way  across  to  the  arm  of 
the  lake  with  the  craterlike  top  of  Nanna- 
bijou Mountain  as  his  objective. 

Though  the  wind  had  dropped,  the  lake 
was  still  creased  with  angry  waves.  He 
crossed  Superior's  upper  arm  without  mis- 
hap. As  he  neared  the  limits,  his  first 
unusual  discovery  was  the  immense 
amount  of  pulpwood  thrown  up  along  the 
North  Shore  and  on  the  islands  that 
dotted  it  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
There  was  only  one  place  all  those  poles 
could  come  from,  the  airman  conjectured 
as  his  machine  roared  onward  through 
the  bright,  sunlit  upper  air. 

Significant  as  all  this  was,  Hammond's 
main  interest  was  soon  centered  on  the 
Cup  of  Nannabijou  and  its  environs,  as 
he  glided  over  the  draw  in  the  cliffs,  flying 
periloasly  low  along  the  creek  trail  to 
where  it  seemingly  ended  in  the  tunnel 
opening  out  over  the  rapids  in  the  gorge. 
It  was  not  all  clear  to  him  yet  he  under- 
stood something  of  the  significance  of  the 
water-gate  guarding  the  only  entrance 
from  the  land  side  through  the  cliffs  of 
the  Cup. 


Is  vacuum  cleaning  really  hard  on  rugs? 


Although  electric  vacuum  cleaners  are 
now  used  in  millions  of  homes,  and  are 
regarded  as  indispensable  by  their 
owners,  occasionally  the  question  arises 
whether  this  method  of  cleaning  is 
injurious  to  rugs. 

Statements  that  it  is,  sometimes  have 
gained  wide  circulation.  Traced  down, 
however,  these  statements  have  proved 
to  be  groundless.  Prejudice,  misunder' 
standing,  imagination — and  in  certain 
instances,  pure  maliciousness  —  have 
been  their  inspiration. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  have 
been  influenced  by  these  rumors.  As  a 
consequence  they  have  been  deprived 
of  time,  labor,  economic  and  other  ben' 
efits  that  would  other'wise  have  been 
theirs  long  ago. 


It  is  often  difficult  for  truth  to  over- 
take  rumor,  but  on  this  page  we  intend  to 
present  some  incontrovertible  evidence 
which  we  hope  will  set  at  rest  forever 
all  doubt  concerning  vacuum  cleaners. 

As  the  oldest  and  largest  makers  of 
electric  vacuum  cleaners,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  more  people  use  our  cleaners 
than  use  any  other  kind,  we  feel  it  in' 
cumbent  upon  ourselves  to  assume  this 
responsibility. 

While  the  testimony  here  set  forth 
deals  with  The  Hoover,  other  makers 
are  in  position  to  produce  individual 
proofs  that  their  cleaners  also,  are  bene 
ficial  rather  than  harmful  to  rugs. 

We  have  grouped  the  evidence  under 
three  heads,  so  that  you  may  feel  wholly 
assured  from  all  angles  of  the  situation. 


What  Users  Say 

*'B«cause  of  its  satisfactory  service,  and  the 
fact  that  our  tugs  wear  from  3  to  5  years 
longer  than  formerly,  I  say  without  the 
sUghtest  hesitation  that  The  Hoover  pro- 
duces the  best  results  in  cleaning  and  is 
more  economical  (from  viewpoint  of  rug 
and  cleaner)  than  any  machine  which  I 
have  ever  seen  demonstrated."  MRS.  ELIZ. 
C.  GRIDER.  House  Director.  Cornell 
Univ..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"My  Hoover  has  been  in  continuous  use 
for  11  years  and  is  still  doing  good  work. 
The  excellent  condition  of  my  Oriental 
Rugs  is  due  largely  to  the  efficient  cleaning 
principles  of  The  Hoover."  MRS,  JAMES 
McMURRAY,  Marion,  Ohio 


What  Carpet  Makers  Say 

"In  our  opinion,  the  (Beating-Sweeping) 
brush— a  feature  of  the  Hoover  Sweeper- 
is  not  iniuTious  to  rugs.  We  consider  a  brush 
a  very  important  feature  of  a  Suction 
Sweeper,  and  we  fail  to  see  how  any  valid 
objection  can  be  raised  against  the  (Beating- 
Sweeping)  brush  used  in  The  Hoover." 
BIGELOW-HARTFORD  CARPET  CO., 
New  York  City. 

"The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  purchased 
from  you  about  10  years  ago  has  been  used 
ever  since  and  given  excellent  service.  We 
alwaysrecommend  The  Hoover  to  inquiring 
customers."  HARDWICK  &  MAGEE 
COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


What  Oriental  Rug 
Experts  Say 

"We  know  The  Hoover  to  be  efficient, 
durable  and  effective  without  injuring  the 
fabric.  It  gives  new  life  to  floor  coverings. 
We  are  g'ad  to  say  a  word  of  praise  for  The 
Hoover,  andrecommendit  toall  those  desir- 
ingtopurchase  a  cleaning  machine. "  AMER. 
ICAN  RUG  Si.  CAR  PET  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

"After  a  thorough  investigation,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  endorse  and  recommendThe 
Hoover  for  cleanmg  Oriental  Rugs.  The 
Hooverdoesnot  injure  rhcpeculiarconstruc- 
tion  of  the  Oriental  fabric.  In  fact,  it  pro- 
longs  the  life."  A.  ALEON'S  SON 
(Oriental  Rug  Importer),  New  York  City. 


Over  fifty  thousand  additional  endorsements  are  in  our  possession 
Many  refer  to  machines  in  constant  use  for  ten  years  or  more 

The    Hoover    Suction    Sweeper   Company    of   Canada,    Limited 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  Hamilton,  Ontario 

It  BEATS""  as  if  Sweeps      as  it  Cleans 


After    Outdoor  Sports 

Summer's  piercing  sun- 
•hlne  lire!  and  irritates  the  eyes. 
After  bathing  and  other  outdoor 
■ports,  use  Murine.  It  i«">the» 
and  beautifies.  Sold  and  rccom 
mended  by  diugKists  everywhere. 


James  A.  Cook  &.  Son  Limited 

Coinmerclal  Stationers 

Printers  Lithographers 

Account   Book  and   Loose   Leaf 

Manufacturers 


Telephone  Main 
244     245     246 


77  Bay  Street 
rORONTO.   C»n.d. 


Moore  Push-Pins 

CVn.rs  Hmdn  -St<^l  fhinfr 

Moore  Push-lcssHanRcrs 

lb  hangupthinjjs 

IsUtmur  ik^'tr  to  s/iou'  tlir 
.Soidh         .IKf.        PT--, 

Moor*  Push-I»in  Co. 
)Vty,^>t,cipn        Phii.Ki.r---'- 
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Westclox 


The  household  timekeeper 


FOLKS  who  used  to  set 
their  minds  now  set  Big 
Ben  and  sleep  soundly, 
restfully,  confidently. 

They  know  that  any 
Westclox  alarm  will  call 
them  on  the  dot;  whether 
it's  at  2  A.  M.  for  the  dairy- 
man, or  later  for  'tween 
season  chores. 

After  it  starts  the  day 
on  time,  it  sees  the  chil- 
dren off  to  school,  times 
the  trip  to  town,  meals  or 


whatever  else  is  needed. 

It  is  surprising  how  often 
Big  Ben  gets  an  inquiring 
look,  and  satisfying  the 
way  he  answers  it,  day  in 
and  daj'  out,  demanding 
almost  no  attention. 

That's  characteristic  of 
any  timepiece  with  West- 
clox on  its  dial.  They  must 
be  able  to  run  on  time  and 
ring  on  time  before  they 
are  allowed  to  wear  the 
name  Westclox. 


Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  makers  of  Westclox 

Peterborough,  Canada 


Big  Ben 


Baby  Bm 


yfm  erica 

$3,00 


Sleep-Meter 
fj.OO 


Jatk  o'  Lantern 
$4.00 


Poelet  Bel 
$2.00 


GU  Ben 


Are  You  Stealing  the  Credit 
That  Belongs  to  a  Cow? 

Dr.  Alan  Brown  says: 

"The  exploiting  of  photographs  of 
crowing,  fat,  red-cheeked  babies 
which  are  used  to  illustrate  the  sup- 
posed virtues  of  this  or  that  manufac- 
turer's food,  composed  principally  of 
Maltose,  is  not  a  very  high-minded 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer, who  thus  stoops  to  steal 
the  credit  which  belongs  to  a  cow." 

TURN  TO  PAGE  TWENTY 


As  he  swept  into  the  Cup,  Hammond's 
discovery  of  the  beautiful  little 
mountain  lake  and  the  buildings  above  it, 
set  off  by  their  well-kept  parklike  sur- 
roundings was  even  more  of  a  revelation. 
From  the  plane  it  proved  a  wonderful 
picture— so  wonderful  that  Hammond 
forgot  he  was  in  an  area  of  danger  until  it 
recurred  to  him  that  there  somewhere 
Josephine  Stone  was  held  captive. 

But  when  he  circled  over  the  chateau 
and  the  wireless  plant,  he  could  discover 
no  signs  of  life.  He  was  certain  if  there 
were  people  about  their  attention  would 
have  long  since  been  attracted  by  the 
roar  of  his  engines.  He  decided  to  land 
and  make  an  investigation  in  spite  of  the 
caution  of  Inspector  Little  that  he  should 
return  to  the  camps  after  making  obser- 
vations from  the  air. 

He  slid  down  at  a  point  in  front  of  the 
bungalow. 

•  »  * 

THE  place  seemed  utterly  deserted.  He 
walked  up  on  the  verandah  and  rap- 
ped thrice  on  the  chSteaudoor.  Receiving 
no  answer,  he  tried  the  door.  It  was  not 
locked,  so  he  opened  it  and  boldly  entered. 
He  was  now  determined  to  explore  the 
building  from  bottom  to  top.  The  quaint 
unusual  appointments  of  the  chateau  at 
another  time  would  have  deeply  interested 
him,  but  he  felt  he  must  work  fast  and  be 
on  the  alert  for  surprise. 

The  rooms  all  bore  the  appearance  of 
recent  occupancy,  but  there  were  evid- 
ences that  the  house  had  been  set  in  order 
before  the  departure  of  its  people. 

The  sleeping  chambers  he  examined 
last.  All  of  these  rooms  had  been  swept, 
dusted  and  the  beds  made;  but  in  one  of 
them  he  picked  up  a  fancy  celluloid  hair- 
comb.  There  was  only  one  person  on 
Nannabijou  Limits  to  whom  that  could 
belong,  and  that  was  Josephine  Stone. 

The  conviction  brought  home  to  Ham- 
mond from  every  quarter  was  that  he  had 
arrived  too  late.  Josephine  Stone's  cap- 
tors must  have  carried  her  off  to  some 
other  fastness.  He  thought  of  the  build- 
ing adjacent,  but  on  going  there  he  fourd 
the  doors  and  windows  securely  locked. 
The  blinds,  however,  were  up,  and  he 
could  get  a  clear  view  of  all  the  rooms  and 
the  wireless  plant  inside.  There  was 
nothing  else  there  beyond  a  number  of 
empty  bunks,  a  table  and  a  few  chairs. 

It  struck  him  that  there  was  possibly 
another  retreat  hidden  away  in  some  other 
part  of  the  Cup — perhaps  up  in  the  woods. 
He  returned  to  the  plane  intending  to 
make  a  thorough  search  of  the  area  in  the 
Cup  from  the  air.  But  his  engine  was  in  a 
decidedly  balky  mood.  He  had  a  feeling 
it  was  due  to  go  back  on  him  altogether, 
and,  on  an  impulse  of  better  judgment, 
he  swupp  up  and  over  the  cliffs. 

He  had  barely  reached  the  confluence  of 
Solomon  Creek  with  Nannabijou  River 
when  the  motor  went  dead. 

Fortunately,  by  skilful  manipulation  of 
his  plane,  he  was  enabled  to  glide  safely 
down  over  the  timbered  sides  of  the 
mountain  to  the  cleared  area  just  above 
Nannabijcu  camps. 

His  plane  was  soon  surrounded  by 
wondering  groups  of  camp  workers  from 
am.ong  whom  there  strode  a  member  of 
the  mounted  force.  He  leaned  close  as 
Hammond  was  getting  out  of  the  mach- 
ine. 

"Inspector  Little  would  like  you  to  go 
down  to  his  quarters  at  once,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond," he  said.  "I  will  look  after  your 
machine." 


THE  inspector's  genial  smile  and 
hearty  handshake  did  much  to  revive 
Hammond's  drooping  spirits  over  his 
non-success  in  finding  trace  of  Miss  Stone. 
"Mighty  glad  to  see  you  back  safe  and 
sound,  old  man,"  he  offered.  "Find  any 
clues  up  there  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  young  lady?" 

Briefly  Hammond  gave  a  verbal  report 
of  his  discoveries,  adding  that  he  was  con- 
vinced Josephine  Stone  was  still  held 
prisoner  somewhere  up  in  the  Cup. 

The  inspector  sat  for  a  few  moments  in 
a  brown  study.  "H'mph,  that's  interest- 
ing at  any  rate,"  he  finally  spoke  up. 
"Your  findings  seem  to  bear  out  what  I 
have  already  learned  from  other  quar- 
ters." 

"I'd  like  to  return  and  finish  the  inves- 
tigation as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  old  bus 
in  working  order,"  suggested  Hammond. 

"No,  I  couldn't  approve  of  that,"  de- 
cided the  inspector.  "With  that  balky 
machine  it  would  be  too  risky,  and  be- 
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sides,  it  might  give  warning  to  the  gang 
we're  after,  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
capturing  you  or  doing  you  actual  bodily 
harm." 

"Then  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" 
"To  go  up  on  foot  with  a  half  dozen 
picked  members  of  the  force  just  as  soon 
as  you've  had  a  bite  to  eat  and  changed 
your   flying  togs.    A  private  detective  of 
Gildersleeve's,  Lynch  by    name,  has  dis- 
covered how  that  water-gate  up  there  is 
operated,  and  we're  taking  him  along  to 
show  us  how  to  get  in." 
"Is  Gildersleeve  here?" 
"He  was,  but  he  left  for  town  on  the 
early  tug  this  morning,  though  I  have  a 
hunch  I  should  have  put  him  in  custody 
until  this  whole  thing  is  cleared  up." 

"You  still  suspect  him  of  underhand 
work?" 

"Just  now  I  hardly  know  what  to  sus- 
pect. There  seems  to  be  some  unholy 
mystery  here  that's  mighty  difficult  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of.  Gildersleeve  may 
be  innocent  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  abduction  of  Miss  Stone,  but  1 
am  becoming  more  and  more  certain  that 
there  is  some  part  he  played  out  here  he's 
anxious  to  conceal.  I  expect  you  noticed 
that  the  beaver-dam  in  Solomon  Creek 
■was  gone  and  the  head  of  water  that  came 
down  last  night  forced  out  the  booms  of 
pulpwood  in  the  bay?" 

"Yes.  I  imagine  Gildersleeve  would  be 
wild  over  that." 

"Wild  is  no  name  for  it.  Before  he  left 
this  morning  he  spent  most  of  the  time 
cursing  everything  and  everybody.  I 
think  the  man  was  drunk.  Anyway,  he 
insists  that  the  North  Star  people  blew  up 
the  dam  with  dynamite  while  the  storm 
was  on.  But  we  can't  take  any  action  on 
mere  conjectures.  Even  if  the  dam  were 
blown  up  the  freshet  left  no  clues  behind. 
Our  men  made  a  thorough  investigation 
this  morning  and  could  find  no  proof  that 
the  dam  did  not  give  way  through  natural 
causes.  Now  Gildersleeve  swears  he's 
going  after  the  Dominion  Government 
for  damages  because  we  did  not  have  a 
patrol  watching  the  dam.  I  suppose  we 
might  have  taken  that  precaution,  but  no 
one  thought  of  danger  in  that  direction." 

"Without  proof  that  the  disaster  occur- 
red through  preventable  causes  I  don't 
see  how  he  can  produce  grounds  for  dam- 
ages," asserted  Hammond. 

"Nor  I,"  returned  the  inspector. 
"Furthermore,  Gildersleeve  has  not  from 
the  first  dealt  on  the  square  with  us  or 
taken  us  into  his  confidence.  Off-hand 
I'd  say  he  appeals  to  me  like  a  man  who's 
been  beaten  at  a  game  of  double-cross 
where  he  was  as  deep-dyed  as  the  other 
fellow,  and  now  he's  aching  to  take  his 
spleen  out  on  a  third  party. 

"But  come,  Hammond,"  urged  the  in- 
spector, "run  along  to  the  dining  camp 
and  have  a  snack  of  lunch,  and  as  soon  as 
you  get  your  clothes  changed  we'll  make  a 
start." 


SANDY  MACDOUGAL  was  glad  to 
see  Hammond  again,  but  he  appeared 
to  be  particularly  out  of  sorts  and  un- 
communicative this  morning.  It  was 
only  when  Hammond  was  leaving  the 
dining  camp  that  he  had  anything  in  par- 
ticular to  say. 

"It  ain't  none  of  my  business,"  he  told 
Harnmond,  "but  if  I  was  asked  for  any 
advice,  I'd  say  keep  away  from  that  Cup. 
There  ain't  anybody  white  ever  went  up 
there  monkeyin'  around  that  something 
didn't  happen  they  were  sorry  for." 

The  little  expedition  which  set  out  for 
the  mountain  was  composed  of  Inspector 
Little,  five  of  his  most  experienced  men, 
Lynch  the  private  detective  and  Louis 
Hammond.  Before  they  struck  out  In- 
spector Little  insisted  there  was  no  neces- 


sity for  the  civilians  in  the  party  carrying 
firearms  and  used  this  as  an  excuse  for 
relieving  Lynch  of  a  murderous-looking 
revolver. 

Lynch  was  loud  in  his  protests  that  as  a 
detective  he  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
the  weapon,  but  it  did  not  go  with  the 
inspector.  "I  am  not  carrying  a  gun  my- 
self," he  pointed  out.  "My  men  are 
armed  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for 
they  are  not  liable  to  shoot  unless  it  is  a 
case  of  protecting  our  lives  and  their  own." 
It  was  not  only  that  he  sought  to  guard 
against  unnecessary  bloodshed,  but  In- 
spector Little  was  not  any  too  sure  of  his 
ground  in  entering  the  Cup  of  Nanna- 
bijou  by  means  of  force.  The  police  held 
no  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  anyone  ex- 
cept Nathan  Stubbs,  the  pseudo  camp 
preacher,  and  the  doughty  inspector  was 
far  from  convinced  that  Stubbs  was  up  in 
the  Cup.  The  only  pretext  on  which  he 
felt  he  could  legally  demand  the  privilege 
of  entering  the  Cup  with  an  armed  force, 
in  case  resistance  were  offered,  was  the 
right  to  search  for  the  missing  girl,  Jose- 
phine Stone. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  distrust  of  Gild- 
ersleeve was  growing  along  with  a  convic- 
tion that  the  mysterious  happenings  on 
Nannabijou  Limits  were  far  from  being 
what  they  appeared  to  be  on  the  surface. 
In  this  latter  regard,  he  was  determined 
not  to  be  made  the  catspaw  of  Gildersleeve 
through  any  trickery  on  the  part  of  his 
detective. 

The  journey  up  the  mountain  and  along 
Solomon  Creek  trail  was  made  in  compara- 
tive silence,  except  for  the  volubility  of 
Lynch  who  bored  the  patient  inspector 
with  wild  theories  as  to  what  existed  be- 
yond the  Cliffs  of  Nannabijou. 

When  they  reached  the  tunnel  that 
opened  out  over  the  rapids  of  the  creek, 
Lynch  was  all  impatience  to  demonstrate 
his  prowess  in  showing  how  the  water-gate 
was  operated.  He  reached  up  to  the  jut- 
ting bit  of  rock  and  fumbled  for  the  tiny 
hole  and  inserted  a  match  which  he 
pressed. 

There  came  instantly  the  mellow 
alarum  of  the  bell  above. 

"Gripes,  that's  sudden  action  for  you," 
he  exclaimed.  "I  hardly  pressed  my 
finger  on  the  match  when  the  bell  rang. 
It  must  be  set  on  some  sort  of  hair-trig- 
ger." 

Almost  immediately  the  water  in  the 
channel  dwindled  and  ceased  to  flow. 

"That's  certainly  a  novel  device,"  de- 
clared the  inspector  as  he  stood  with  the 
others  of  the  party  staring  at  the  stream- 
bed  where  the  last  trickle  of  water  had 
vanished. 

"Watch  while  I  let  it  loose  again," 
cried  Lynch.  "Keep  back,  everybody, 
for  she  certainly  comes  down  hell-bent 
when  she's  opened." 

Inspector  Little  and  Louis  Hammond 
certain  they  caught  the  sound  of  voices 
somewhere  above  yelled  it  in  unison. 

But  there  was  no  stopping  the  irre- 
pressible Lynch.  The  gong  sounded 
again  followed  by  the  roar  of  the  released 
torrent. 

From  up  the  channel  there  came  a 
man's  hoarse  shout  and  the  piercing 
scream  of  a  woman. 

"Shut  off  the  water,  you  damned  idiot!" 
shouted  Inspector  Little. 

But  Lynch,  in  the  excitement,  had 
completely  lost  his  wits.  He  didn't  seem 
able  to  locate  the  button  again. 

The  inspector  sprang  back  and  shoved 
the  detective  out  of  the  way  while  he 
reached  for  the  projecting  match  in  the 
hole  himself. 

Louis  Hammond,   at  the  edge  of  the 
raging  torrent,  stood  transfixed,  terrified 
at  what  he  saw  being  flung  down  toward 
him  on  the  crest  of  the  maddened  tide. 
To  be  Concluded 
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Rising  he  seized  h's  tongs  asking,  "Who 
now  will  have  it  placed  upon  his  palm?" 

"Put  it  here,"  Sookdee  said,  as  he  laid 
a  pipal  leaf  of^wice  the  thickness  he  had 
given  Ajeet  upon  the  palm  of  Hunsa. 

Then  Hunsa,  having  repeated  the  ap- 
peal to  Bhowanee,  strode  toward  the  goal, 
and,  reaching  it,  cast  the  iron  shot  to  the 
ground,  holding  up  his  hand  in  triumph. 
His  was  thr  hand  of  a  gorilla,  thick  skin- 
ned, rough  like  that  of  a  workman,  and 
now  it  showed  no  sign   of  a  burning. 

"What  say  you,  Aeet  Singh?"  Sookdee 
asked. 


"As  to  the  ordeal,"  the  Chief  answered, 
"according  to  our  faith  Bhowanee  has 
spoken.  But  know  you  this,  though  the 
scar  is  in  my  palm,  in  my  heart  is  no  trea- 
chery. As  to  Hunsa,  the  ordeal  has 
cleared  him  in  your  minds,  and  perhaps  it 
is  true.  We  will  go  forth  to  the  dacoity 
and  what  is  to  be  will  be.  We  are  but  .ser- 
vants of  Bhowanee,  and  if  we  make  vow 
to  sacrifice  a  buffalo  at  her  temple  per- 
haps she  will  keep  us  in  her  protection." 

Ajeet  knew  that  he  had  been  tricked 
somehow,  but  to  dispute  the  ordeal,  the 
judgment  of  the    black    goddess,  would 
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be  like  an  apostasy — it  would  turn  every 
Bagroe  against  him— it  would  be  a  shat- 
terment  of  their  tenets:  So  he  said  noth- 
ing but  accepted  mutely  the  decree. 

Hut  Bootea's  sharp  eye.s  had  been  busy. 
She  had  watched  the  blacksmith,  to  whom 
Ajcct  had  i)aid  little  attention.  In  the 
faces  of  Hunsa  and  Sookdee  she  had 
caught  flitting  expressions  of  treachery. 
She  knew  that  Ajeet  had  been  guiltless 
of  treason  to  the  others,  for  she  had  been 
close  to  him.  Besides  she  had,  when 
roused,  an  imperious  temper.  The  Bagree 
women  were  allowed  greater  freedom  than 
the  Mahratta  females  who,  though  they 
appeared  in  public  unveiled,  in  the  homes 
were  treated  as  children,  almost  as  slaves. 
The  Bagree  women  at  times  even  led 
gangs  of  dacoits.  Her  anger  had  been 
roused  by  Sookdee  earlier,  and  now,  rising 
from  where  she  sat,  she  strode  imperiously 
forward  till  she  faced  the  j  amadars : 

"Your  Chief  is  too  proud  to  deny  this 
trick  that  you,  Sookdee  and  Hunsa,  and 
that  accursed  laborer  of  another  caste, 
the  blacksmith,  that  shoer  of  Mahratta 
horses  whom  Hunsa  has  bribed,  have  put 
upon  him  in  the  name  of  Bhowanee." 

Sookdee  stared  in  affrighted  silence 
and  Hunsa's  bellow  of  rage  was  stilled  by 
Ajeet,  who  whirling  upon  him,  jade- 
handled  knife  in  his  grip,  commanded: 
"Still  your  clamor!  The  Gulab  has  but 
seen  the  truth.  I,  also,  know  that,  but  a 
soldier  may  not  speak  as  may  one  of  his 
women-kind." 

THERE  was  a  sudden  hush.  A  tremor 
of  apprehension  had  vibrated  from 
Bagree  to  Bagree;  the  jamadars  felt  it.  A 
spark,  one  lunge  with  a  knife,  and  they 
would  be  at  each  other's  throats;  the  men 
of  Alwar  against  the  men  of  Karowlee; 
even  caste  against  caste,  for  the  Bagrees 
from  Alwar  were  of  the  Solunkee  caste, 
while  the  Karowlee  men  were  of  Kolee 
caste. 

And  there  the  slim  girl  form  of  Bootea 
stood  outlined,  a  delicate  bit  of  statuary, 
like  something  of  marble  that  had  come 
from  the  hand  of  Praxiteles, thewhitemus- 
lin  sari  in  its  gentle  clinging  folds  showing 
against  the  now  darkening  wall  of  bam- 
boo jungle.  There  was  something  about 
the  Gulab,  magnetic,  omnipotent,  that 
subdued  men,  that  enslaved  them;  an 
indescribable  subtlety  of  gentle  strength, 
like  the  bronze-blue  temper  in  steel.  And 
her  eyes^ — no  one  can  describe  the  com- 
pelling eyes  of  the  world,  the  awful  eyes 
that  in  theirfierce magnetism  act  on  a  man 
like  bhang  on  a  Ghazi  or,  like  the  eyes  of 
Christ,  smother  him  in  love  and  goodness. 
The  karaii  of  India  has  a  dull  red  eye 
without  pupil,  of  which  it  is  the  belief 
that  if  a  man  gaze  into  it  for  a  time  he  will 
go  mad.  To  say  that  Bootea's  eyes  were 
beautiful  was  to  say  nothing,  and  to  de- 
scribe their  compelling  force  was  impos- 
sible. 

So  as  they  rested  on  the  sullen  eyes  of 
Sookdee  he  quivered;  and  the  others 
stood  in  silence  as  Ajeet  took  Bootea  by 
the  arm  saying,  "Come,  my  lotus  flower," 
and  led  her  to  the  tent. 

There  the  jamadar  put  his  sinewy  arms 
about  the  slender  girl,  and  bent  his  hand- 
some face  to  implant  a  kiss  on  her  red  lips, 
but  she  thrust  his  arms  from  her  and  drew 
back  saying,  "No,  Ajeet!" 

"Why,  lotus— why,  Gulab?  Often 
from  thy  lips  I  have  heard  that  there  is  no 
love  in  thy  heart  for  any  man, even  for  me, 
but  is  it  not  a  lie,  the  curious  lie  of  a  wo- 
man who  resents  a  master?" 

Ajeet  in  a  mingling  of  awe  and  anger 
had  dropped  into  the  formal  "thou"  pro- 
noun instead  of  the  familiar  "you." 

"No,  Ajeet,  it  is  the  truth;  I  do  not  tell 
lies." 

"But  out  there  thou  denouncedst  those 
sons  of  depraved  parents  in  defence  of 
Ajeet;  thou  boundst  up  his  hand  as  a 
mother  dresses  the  wounds  of  a  child  in 
her  love — even  mocked  Bhowanee  and  the 
ordeal;  then  sayest  thou  there  is  no  love 
in  thy  heart  for  Ajeet." 

"There  is  not;  just  the  tie  such  as  is 
between  us,  that  is  all.  I  never  learned 
love — I  was  but  a  pawn,  a  prize.  Seest 
that,  Ajeet?"  and  Bootea  laid  a  finger 
upon  the  iron  bracelet  on  her  arm — the 
badge  of  a  widow. 

Ajeet  Singh  sneered:  "A  metal  lie, 
a — " 

"Stop!"  The  girl's  voice  was  almost 
a  scream  of  expostulation.  "To  speak  of 
that  means  death,  thou  fool.  And  thou 
hast  sworn — " 

Ajeet's  face  had  blanched.  Then  a 
surge  of  anger  re-flushed  it. 

"Gulab,"  he  said  presently,  "take  care 
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that  the  love  thou  say'st  is  dead — but 
which  is  not,  for  it  never  dies  in  the  heart 
of  a  woman,  it  s  but  a  smouldering  fire 
— take  care  that  it  springs  not  into  flame 
at  the  words  of  some  other  man,  the 
touch  of  his  hands,  or  the  light  of  his 
eyes,  because  then,  by  Bhowanee,  I  will 
kill  thee." 

The  Gulab  stamped  a.  foot  upon  the 
earth  floor  of  the  tent:* "Coward!  now  I 
hate  thee!  Only  the  weak,  the  cowards, 
threaten  women.  When  thou  art  brave 
and  strong  I  do  not  ha*e  if  I  do  not  love. 
'Tis  thou,  Ajeet,  who  art  to  take  care." 

Outside  Guru  Lai  was  casting  holy  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  a  disputed 
ordeal.  The  wily  old  priest  knew  well 
how  omens  and  ordeals  could  be  manipu- 
lated. Besides,  unity  among  the  Bagree 
leaders,  leading  to  much  loot,  would  bring 
him  tribute  for  the  gods. 

"It  may  be,"  he  was  saying  to  Sookdee, 
"that  the  blacksmith,  who  is  not  of  our 
tribe,  nor  of  our  nine  castes,  but  is  of  the 
Sumar  caste,  has  sought  to  put  shame 
upon  our  gods  by  a  trick.  At  best  he  was 
a  surly  rascal  of  little  thought.  It  may  be 
that  the  iron  shot  was  made  too  hot  for 
the  hand  of  the  Chief.  An  ordeal  is  a 
fair  test  when  its  observance  is  equal  be- 
tween men;  it  is  then  that  the  goddess 
judges  and  gives  the  verdict — her  way  is 
always  just.  Have  not  we  many  times 
read  wrongly  her  omens,  and  have  mis- 
judged the  signs,  and  have  suffered.  And 
Ajeet  acted  like  one  who  is  not  guilty." 

"And  think  you,  Guru,  that  Ajeet  will 
give  you  a  present  of  rupees  for  this  talk 
that  is  like  the  braying  of  an  ass?"  Hunsa 
growled. 

But  Sookdee  objected,  saying:  "Guru 
Lai  is  a  holy  man  of  age,  and  his  blood 
runs  without  heat,  therefore  if  he  speaks, 
the  words  are  not  a  matter  of  passion,  but 
to  be  considered.  We  will  go  upon  a 
dacoity,  which  is  our  duty,  and  leave  the 
ordeal  and  all  else  in  the  hands  of  Bhow- 
anee." 

CHAPTER  VII 

PERHAPS  it  was  the  customs  official 
that  told  Dewan  Sewlal  about  the 
Akbar  Ka  Diwa,  the  Lamp  of  Akbar,  the 
ruby  that  was  so  called  because  of  its 
gorgeous  blood-red  fire,  as  being  in  the 
iron  box  of  the  merchant. 

This  ruby  had  been  an  eye  in  one  of 
the  two  gorgeous  jewelled  peacocks  that 
surmounted  the  "Peacock  Throne"  at 
Delhi  in  the  time  of  Akbar  to  the  time 
when  the  Persian  conqueror.  Nadir  Shah, 
sacked  Delhi  and  took  the  Peacock 
Throne  and  the  Kohinoor.  and  everything 
else  of  value  back  to  Persia.  But  he  did- 
n't get  the  ruby.forthe  Vizier  of  the  King 
of  Delhi  stole  it.  Then  Alam,  the  eunuch, 
stole  it  from  the  Vizier.  Its  "possession 
was  desirable,  not  only  because  of  its 
great  value  as  a  jewel,  but  because  it  held 
in  its  Satanic  glitter  an  unearthly  power, 
either  of  preservation  to  its  holder  or 
malignant  evil  against  his  enemies. 

At  any  rate  Sewlal  sent  for  Hunsa  the 
night  of  the  ordeal  and  explained  to  him, 
somewhat  casually,  that  a  jewel  mer- 
chant passing  through  Mahrattaland  had 
in  his  collection  a  ruby  of  no  great  value, 
but  a  stone  that  he  would  like  to  become 
possessed  of  because  a  ruby  was  his  lucky 
gem.  The  Dewan  intimated  that  Hunsa 
would  get  a  nice  private  reward  for  this 
particular  gem,  if  by  chance  he  could, 
quite  secretly,  procure  it  for  him. 

Next  day  was  a  busy  one  in  the  Bagree 
camp. 

Having  followed  the  profession  of  da- 
coits  and  thugs  for  generations  it  was  with 
them  a  fine  art;  unlimited  pains  were 
taken  over  every  detail.  As  it  had  been 
decided  that  they  would  go  as  a  party 
of  mendicants  and  bearers  of  family 
bones  to  Mother  Ganges,  there  were  many 
things  to  provide  to  carry  out  the  mas- 
querade— stage  properties,  as  it  were;  red 
bags  for  the  bones  of  females,  and  white 
bags  for  those  of  the  males. 

In  two  days  one  of  the  spies  came  with 
word  that  Ragganath,  the  merchant,  had 
started  on  his  journey,  riding  in  a  covered 
cart  drawn  by  two  of  the  slim,  silk-skinned 
trotting  bullocks,  and  was  accompanied 
by  six  men,  servants  and  guards;  on  the 
second  night  he  would  encamp  at  Saror- 
ra.    So  a  start  was  made  the  next  morning. 

Sookdee,  Ajeet  Singh,  and  Hunsa,  ac- 
companied by  twenty  men,  and  Gulab 
took  the  road,  the  Gulab  travelling  in  an 
enclosed  cart  as  befitted  the  favourite  of  a 
raja,  and  with  her  rode  the  wife  of  Sook- 
detas  her  maid. 

Ajeet  rode  a  Marwari  stallion,  a  black, 
roach-crested  brute,  with  bad  hocks  and 


an  evil  eye.  The  Ajeet  sat  his  horse  a  con- 
vincing figure,  a  Rajput  Raja. 

Beneath  a  rich  purple  coat  gleamed, 
like  silver  tracery,  his  steel  shirt-of-mail; 
through  his  sash  of  red  silk  was  thrust  a 
straight-bladed  sword,  and  from  the 
top  of  his  turban  of  blue-and-gold-thread, 
peeped  a  red  cap  with  dangling  tassel  of 
gold. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the 
Bagrees  came  to  the  \illage  of  Sarorra. 

"W^e  will,  camp  here,"  the  leader  com- 
manded, "close  to  the  mango  <ope  through 
which  we  have  just  passed,  then  we  will 
summon  the  headman,  and  if  he  is  as  such 
accursed  officials  are,  the  holy  one,  the 
yogi,  will  cast  upon  him  and  his  people  a 
curse;  also  I  will  threaten  him  with  the 
loss  of  his  ears." 

"The  one  who  is  to  be  destroyed  has 
not  yet  come,"  Hunsa  declared,  "for  here 
is  what  these  dogs  of  villagers  call  a  place 
of  rest  though  it  is  but  an  open  field." 

Ajeet  turned  upon  the  jamadar:  "The 
one  who  is  to  be  destroyed,  say  you,  Hun- 
sa? Who  spoke  in  council  that  the  mer- 
chant was  to  be  killed?  We  are  men  of 
dacoity,  we  rob  these  fat  pirates  who  rob 
the  poor,  but  we  take  hfe  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  save  our  own." 

"And  when  a  robbed  one  who  has 
power,  such  as  rich  merchants  have, 
makes  complaint  and  gives  names,  the 
powers  take  from  us  our  profit  and  cast 
us  into  jail,"  Hunsa  retorted. 

"And  forget  not,  Ajeet,  that  we  are  here 
among  the  Mahrattas  far  from  our  own 
forests  that  we  can  escape  into  if  there  is 
outcry,"  Sookdee  interjected.  "If  the 
voices  are  hushed  and  the  bodies  buried 
beneath  where  we  cook  our  food,  there 
will  be  only  silence  till  we  are  safe  back  in 
Karowlee.  The  Dewan  will  not  protect 
us  if  there  is  an  outcry — he  will  deny  that 
he  has  promised  protection." 

THE  Bagrees  were  already  busy  pre- 
paring the  camp,  the  camp  of  a  sup- 
posed party  of  men  on  a  sacred  mission. 

It  was  like  the  locating  of  a  circus.  The 
tents  they  had  brought  stood  gaudily  in 
the  hot  sun,  some  white  and  some  of 
cotton  cloth  dyed  in  brilHant  colours,  red, 
and  blue,  and  yellow.  In  front  of  Ajeet's 
tent  a  bamboo  pole  was  planted,  from  the 
top  of  which  floated  a  red  flag  carrying 
a  figure  of  the  monkey  god,  Hanuman, 
embroidered  in  green  and  yellow. 

The  red  and  white  bags  carrying  bones, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  the  bones  of 
defunct  relatives,  were  suspended  from 
tripods  of  bamboo  to  preserve  them  from 
the  pollution  of  the  soil. 

And  presently  three  big  drums,  Nak- 
aras,  were  arranged  in  front  of  the  yogi's 
tent,  and  were  being  beaten  by  strong- 
armed  drummers,  while  a  conch  shell 
blared  forth  a  discordant  note  that  was 
supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods. 

Some  of  the  Bagrees  issued  from  their 
tents  having  suddenly  become  canonised, 
metamorphosed  from  highwaymen  to  de- 
vout yogis,  their  bodies,  looking  curiously 
lean  and  ascetic,  now  clothed  largely  in 
ashes  and  paint. 

"Go  you,  Hunsa,"  Ajeet  commanded, 
"into  this  depraved  village  and  summon 
the  patil  to  come  forth  and  pay  to  the 
sainted  yogi  the  usual  gift  of  one  rupee 
four  annas,  and  make  his  salaams.  Also 
he  is  to  provide  fowl  and  fruits  for  us  who 
are  on  this  sacred  mission.  He  may  be  a 
son  of  swine,  such  as  the  lord  of  a  village 
is,  so  speak,  jamadar,  of  the  swords  the 
Raja's  guards  carry.  Say  nothing  as  to 
the  expected  one,  but  let  your  eyes  do  all 
the  questioning." 

Hunsa  departed  on  his  mission,  and 
even  then  the  villagers  could  be  seen 
assembled  between  the  Bagrees  and  the 
mud  huts,  watching  curiously  the  en- 
campment. 

"Sookdee,"  Ajeet  said,  "if  we  can  rouse 
the  anger  of  the  patil — " 

The  jamadar  laughed.  "If  you  insist 
upon  the  payment  of  silver  you  will  ac- 
complish that,  Ajeet." 

Ajeet  touched  his  slim  fingers  to  Sook- 
dee's  arm:  "Do  not  forget,  jamadar — call 
me  Raja.  But  as  to  the  village:  if  we 
anger  them  they  will  not  entertain  the 
merchant;  they  will  not  let  him  rest  in  the 
village.  And  also  if  they  are  of  an  evil 
temper  we  will  warn  the  merchant  that 
they  are  thieves  who  will  cut  his  throat 
and  rob  him.  We  will  give  him  the  pro- 
tection of  our  numbers." 

"If  the  merchant  is  fat — and  when  they 
attain  wealth  they  always  become  fat — 
he  will  be  happy  with  us.  Raja,  thinking 
perhaps  that  he  will  e.scape  a  gift  of  money 
the  patil  would  exact. 
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and  lasting  service. 

Unreservedly,  we  state  that  "CEETEE"  is  a  truly 

Canadian   product,  infinitely    superior    to    any — and 

all — imported  underwear. 


THOUSANDS  of  older  people  have" 
been  using  Nature's  Remedy 
(^R  Tablets)  since  it  was  first  offered 
to  the  public  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
They  have  found  this  remedy  a  real  help 
in  relieving  and  preventing  constipation 
and  the  train  of  distressing  disorders  which 
accompany  irregular  elimination.  To  them, 
the  red  and  black  box  has  been  a  medicine 
chest  for  thirty  years. 

What  Nature's  Remedy  (  M?  Tablets)  has 
done  for  others  it  can  do  for  you.  Nature's 
Remedy  is  more  than  a  laxative.  It  acts 
on  the  liver,  stomach  and  kidneys,  and  by 
increasing  the   activity  of  the    eliminative 


organs  aids  materially  In  relieving  and 
preventing  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
aches, the  tired  and  out-of-sorts  feeling, 
and  rheumatism.  Try  an  W  Tablet  to- 
night; see  how  much  better  you  will  feel 
tomorrow.       At  all  druggists. 


Chips  off  the  Old  Block 


M  JUNIORS  — Little  N?a 

One- third    of    regular    dose. 
Made   of  same  ingredients; 
__  then      candy  -  coated.      For 

children  and  adults.  Have  you  tried  them? 
Send  a  2c.  stamp  for  postage  on  liberal  sample 
in   the    attractive   blue   and    yellow  box. 

A.    H     LEWIS    MEDICINE    COMPANY, 
Department   MM  Windsor,  Ont. 


For  Hi&irtfies  Without  3  Bath 

Every  such  home  should  have  one  of  the 
new  Universal  Folding  Bath  Tubs.    No 
plumbing  required.       Can  be  moved 
easilyfromone  room toanother. be- 
cause mounted  on  casters.  Folds 
up  when  not  in  use   Solves  the 
bathing  problem,  in  towns 
and  country.     Moder- 
ately priced.  Write 
for  folders.    We 
also    make 
i  n  d  oo  r 
chemical 
closets. 


UNIVERSAL  METAL    PRODUCTS   CO. 
GfiAsaumption  Street,    Walkcrville.  Ont. 


.MAKE  MONEY 

'        AT  HOME 


Make  onr  to  two  doltart  an  hour  at 
nome  in  your  apare  time  We  guarftntee 
to  make  you  a  Show  Card  Writer  by  our  "New 
Simple  Method."  No  canvassing  or  soliciting. 
Working  outfit  free.  We  sell  your  work  and  pay  i  I 
you  cash  each  week  no  matter  where  you  live.  I 

Illuslrattll  tooklet  anj  lerms  free. 
The  Detroit  Show  Card  School 
Canadian  Office:  252  L.and  Security  Bldg  Toronto 


"Yes,"  Ajeet  Singh  answered,  "we  will 
ask  him  for  nothing  when  he  departs." 

After  a  time  Hunsa  was  seen  approach- 
ing,  and   with   him   the  grey- whiskered 

patil.  ,, 

The  latter  was  a  commoner.  He  sug- 
gested a  black-faced,  grey-whiskered 
monkey  of  the  jungles.  Indeed  the  pair 
were  an  anthropoid  couple,  Hunsa  the 
gorilla,  and  the  headman  an  ape.  Behind 
them  straggled  a  dozen  villagers,  men 
armed  with  long  ironwood  sticks  of  com- 
bat. 

The  headman  salaamed  the  yogi  and 
Ajeet,  saying,  "This  is  but  a  poor  place 
for  holy  men  and  the  Raja  to  rest,  for  the 
water  is  bad  and  famine  is  upon  us." 

"A  liar,  and  the  son  of  a  wild  ass," 
declared  Ajeet  promptly.  "Give  to  this 
saint  the  gift  of  silver,  lest  he  put  the 
anger  of  Kali  upon  you,  and  call  upon  her 
of  the  fiery  furnace  in  the  sacred  hills  to 
destroy  your  houses.  Also  send  fowl  and 
grain,  and  think  yourself  favoured  of  Kali 
that  you  make  offering  to  such  a  holy  one, 
and  to  a  Raja  who  is  in  favour  with 
Sindhia." 

BUT  the  villager  had  no  intention  of 
parting  with  worldly  goods  if  he 
could  get  out  of  it.  He  expostulated,  en- 
larged upon  his  poverty,  rubbed  dust 
upon  his  forehead,  and  called  upon  the 
gods  to  destroy  him  if  he  had  a  breakfast 
in  the  whole  village  for  himself  and  people, 
declaring  solemnly:  "By  my  Junwa!" — 
though  he  wore  no  sacred  thread, — "there 
is  no  food  for  man  or  horse  in  the  village." 
Then  he  waxed  angry,  asking  indignantly, 
who  were  these  stragglers  upon  the  road 
that  they  should  come  to  him,  an  official 
of  the  Peshwa,  to  demand  tribute;  he 
would  have  them  destroyed.  Beyond,  not 
two  kos  away,  were  a  thousand  soldiers 
— which  was  a  gorgeous  lie, — who  if  he 
but  sent  a  messenger  would  come  and  be- 
head the  lot,  would  cast  the  sacred  bones 
in  the  gaudy  bags  upon  the  dunghill  of 
the  village  bullocks. 

"To-morrow,  monkey-man,  the  gift 
will  be  doubled,"  Ajeet  answered  calmly, 
"for  that  is  the  law,  and  you  know  it." 

But  the  patil,  thinking  there  would  be 
little  fight  in  a  party  of  pilgrims  and  men- 
dicants, called  to  his  stickmen  to  bring 
help  and  they  would  beat  these  insolent 
ones  and  drive  them  on  their  way. 

"Take  the  yogi,  Hunsa,"  Ajeet  said, 
"and  the  men  that  have  the  fire-powder 
and  throw  it  upon  the  thatched  roof  of  a 
hut  in  the  way  of  a  visitation  from  the 
gods,  because  this  ape  will  not  leave  us  in 
peace  for  our  mission  until  he  is  subdued." 

In  obedience  as  Hunsa  and  the  yogi 
moved  toward  the  village,  the  patil  cried, 
"Where  go  you?" 

"We  go  with  a  message  from  the  gods 
to  you  who  offer  insult  to  a  holy  one." 

The  villagers,  armed  with  sticks,  re- 
treated slowly  before  the  yogi,  dreading 
to  offer  harm  to  the  sainted  one.  Mutter- 
ing his  curses,  his  iron  tongs  clanking  at 
every  step,  the  yogi  strode  to  the  first 
mud-wall  huts,  and  there  raising  his 
voice  cried  aloud:  "Maha  KaU!  consume 
.  the  houses  of  these  men  of  an  evil  heart 
who  would  deny  the  offering  to  Thee." 

Then  at  a  wave  of  his  skeleton  arm  the 
two  men  threw  upon  the  thatehfed  roof 
of  a  hut  a  grey  preparation  of  gunpowder 
which  was  but  a  pyrotechnical  trick,  and 
immediately  the  thatch  burst  into  flames. 

"There,  accursed  ones — unbelievers! 
Kali  has  spoken!"  the  yogi  declared  sol- 
emnly, and  turning  on  his  heels  went 
back  to  the  camp. 

The  headman  and  his  men,  with  howls 
of  dismay,  rushed  back  to  stop  the  con- 
flagration. And  just  then  the  jewel 
merchant  arrived  in  his  cart.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  canopy  were  thrown  back  and 
the  fat  Hindu  sat  blinking  his  owl  eyes 
in  consternation.  At  sight  of  Ajeet  he 
descended,  salaamed,  and  asked; 

"Has  there  been  a  dacoity  in  the 
village — is  it  war  and  bloodshed?" 

Ajeet  assumed  the  haughty  conde- 
scending manner  of  a  Rajput  prince,  and 
explained,  with  a  fair  scope  of  imagina- 
tion,that  the  patil  was  a  man  of  ungovern- 
able tempe?  who  gave  protection  to 
thieves  and  outlaws,  that  the  village  it' 
self  was  a  nest  for  th^rn.  That  two  of  his 
servants,  having  gone  into  the  village 
to  purchase  food,  had  been  set  upon, 
beaten  and  robbed;  that  the  conflagra- 
tion had  been  caused  by  the  fire  from  a 
gun  that  one  of  the  debased  villagers  had 
poked  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  fshoot 
his  servants. 

"As  my   name  is   Ragganath,   it  is  a 
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visitation  upon  these  scoundrels,"  the 
merchant  declared. 

"It  is  indeed,  Sethjee." 

Ajeet  had  diplomaticallyusedthe  "Seth- 
jee," which  was  a  friendly  rendering  of  the 
name  "Seth,"  meaning  "a  merchant," 
and  the  wily  Hindu,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
courtesy,  promoted  Ajeet. 

"Such  an  oytrage,  Maharaja,  on  the 
part  or  these  low-caste  people  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sainted  one,  and  the  pilgrims 
upon  such  a  sacred  mission  to  Mother 
Gunga,  has  broflght  upon  them  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.  May  the  village  be  destroyed 
and  the  patil  when  he  dies  come  back  to 
earth  a  snake,  to  crawl  upon  his  belly." 

"The  headman  even  refused  to  give  the 
holy  one  the  gift  of  silver — tendering  in- 
stead threats,"  Ajeet  added. 

The  merchant  spat  his  contempt: 
"Wretches!"  he  declared;  "debased  asso- 
ciates of  skinners  of  dead  animals,  and 
scrapers  of  skulls;  Bah!"  and  he  spat 
again.  "And  to  think  but  for  the  Pres- 
ence having  arrived  here  first  I  most 
assuredly  would  have  gone  into  the  village 
and  perhaps  have  been  slain  for  my — " 

He  stopped  and  rolled  his  eyes  appre- 
hensively. He  had  been  on  the  point  of 
mentioning  his  jewels,  but,  though  he  was 
amongst  saints  and  kings,  he  suddenly 
remembered  the  danger. 

"We  would  not  have  camped  here," 
Ajeet  declared,  "had  we  not  been  a 
strong  party,  because  this  village  has  an 
evil  reputation.  You  have  been  favoured 
by  the  gods  in  finding  honest  men  in  the 
way  of  protection,  and,  no  doubt,  it  is 
because  you  are  one  who  makes  offerings 
to  the  deity." 

"And  if  the  Maharaja  will  suffer  the 
presence  of  a  poor  merchant,  who  is  but  a 
shopkeeper,  I  will  rest  here  in  his  pro- 
tection." 

Ajeet  Singh  graciously  consented  to 
this,  and  the  merchant  commanded  his 
men  to  erect  his  small  tent  beneath  the 
hmbs  of  the  deep  green  mango  trees. 

The  dacoits  watched  closely  the  trans- 
port of  the  merchant's  effects  from  the 
cart  to  the  tent.  When  a  strong  iron 
box,  that  was  an  evident  weight  for  its 
two  carriers,  was  borne  first  their  eyes 
glistened.  Therein  was  the  wealth  of 
jewels  the  flying  horseman  of  the  night 
had  whispered  to  the  yogi  about. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

WHEN  the  merchant's  tent  had  been 
erected,  and  he  had  gone  to  its 
shelter,  the  jamadars,  sitting  well  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  ears,  held  a  council  of  war. 
Ajeet  was  opposed  to  the  kilhng  of  Rag- 
ganath and  his  men,  but  Hunsa  pointed 
out  that  it  was  the  only  way:  they  were 
either  dacoits  or  they  were  men  of  toil, 
men  of  peace.  Dead  men  were  not  given 
to  carrying  tales,  and  if  no  stir  were  made 
about  the  dacoity  until  they  were  safely 
back  in  Karowlee  they  could  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  spoils,  which  would  be,  un- 
doubtedly, great.  By  the  use  of  the 
strangling  cloth  there  would  be  no  outcry, 
no  din  of  battle;  they  of  the  village  would 
think  that  the  camp  was  one  of  sleep. 
Then  when  the  bodies  had  been  buried  in 
a  pit,  the  earth  tramped  down  flat  and 
solid,  and  cooking  fires  built  over  it  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  a  grave,  they  would 
strike  camp  artd  go  back  the  way  they 
had  come. 

Ajeet  was  forced  to  admit  that  it  wag 
the  one  thorough  way,  but  he  persisted 
that  they  were  dacoits  and  not  thugr. 

At  this  Sookdee  laughed:  "Jamadar," 
he  said,  "what  matters  to  a  dead  man  the 
manner  of  his  killing?  Indeed  it  is  a 
merciful  way.  Such  as  Bhowanee  herself 
decreed — in  a  second  it  is  over.  But  with 
the  spear,  or  the  sword — ah!  I  have  seen 
men  writhe  in  agony  and  die  ten  times  be- 
fore it  was  an  end." 

"But  a  caste  is  a  caste,"  Ajeet  objected, 
"and  the  manner  of  the  caste.  We  are 
dacoits,  and  we  only  slay  when  there  is  no 
other  way." 

Hunsa  tipped  his  gorilla  body  forward 
from  where  it  rested  on  his  heels  as  he  sat, 
and  his  lowering  eyes  were  sullen  with  im- 
patience: 

"Chief  Ajeet,"  he  snarled,  "think  you 
that  we  can  rob  the  seth  of  his  treasure 
without  an  outcry — and  if  there  is  an 
outcry,  that  he  will  not  go  back  to  those 
of  his  caste  in  Poona,  and  when  trouble  is 
made  think  you  that  the  Dewan  will 
thank  us  for  the  bungling  of  this?  And  as 
to  the  matter  of  a  thug  or  a  dacoit,  half 
our  men  have  been  taught  the  art  of  the 
strangler.  With  these," — and  extending 
his  massive  arms  he  closed  his  coarse 
hands  in  a  gnarled  grip, — "with  these 
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Would;  with  one  sharp  in-turn  of  the 
roomal,  crack  the  neck  of  the  merchant 
and  he  would  be  dead  in  the  taking  of  a 
breath.  And,  Ajeet,  if  this  that  is  the 
manner  of  men  causes  you  fear — " 

"Hunsa,"  and  Ajeet's  voice  was  con- 
strained in  its  deadliness,  "that  ass's 
voice  of  yours  will  yet  bring  you  to  grief." 

But  Sookdee  interposed: 

"Let  us  not  quarrel,"  he  said.  "Ajeet 
no  doubt  has  in  his  mind  Bootea  as  I  have 
Meena.  And  it  would  be  well  if  the  two 
were  sent  on  the  road  in  the  cart,  and  when 
our  work  is  completed  we  will  follow.  In- 
deed they  may  know  nothing  but  that 
there  is  some  jewel,  such  as  women  love,  to 
be  given  them." 

"Look  you,"  cried  Hunsa  thrusting  his 
coarse  hand  out  toward  the  road,  "even 
Bhowanee  is  in  favour.  See  you  not  the 
jackal?" 

TURNING  their  eyes  in  the  direction 
Hunsa  indicated,  a  jackal  was  seen 
Blinking  across  the  road  from  right  to  left. 

"Indeed  it  is  an  omen,"  Sookdee  cor- 
roborated; "if  on  our  journeys  to  commit 
a  dacoity  that  is  always  a  good  omen." 

"And  there  is  the  voice!"  Hunsa  ex- 
claimed, as  the  tremulous  lowing  of  a  cow 
issued  from  the  village. 

He  waved  a  beckoning  hand  to  Guru 
Lai,  for  they  had  brought  with  them  their 
tribal  priest  as  an  interpreter  of  omens 
chiefly.  "Is  not  the  voice  of  the  cow 
heard  at  sunset  a  good  omen.  Guru?"  he 
demanded. 

"Indeed  it  is,"  the  priest  affirmed.  "If 
the  voice  of  a  cow  is  heard  issuing  at  twi- 
light from  a  village  at  which  dacoits  are  to 
profit,  it  is  surely  a  promise  from  Bhow- 
anee that  a  large  store  of  silver  will  be 
obtained." 

"Take  thee  to  thy  prayers.  Guru," 
Ajeet  commanded,  "for  we  have  matters 
to  settle,"  He  turned  to  Sookdee.  "Your 
omens  will  avail  little  if  there  is  prosecu- 
tion over  the  disappearance  of  the  mer- 
chant. I  am  supposed  to  be  in  command, 
the  leader,  but  I  am  the  led.  But  I  will 
not  withdraw,  and  it  is  not  the  p'ace  of 
the  chief  to  handle  the  roomal.  We  will 
eat  our  food,  and  after  the  evening  pray- 
ers will  sit  about  the  fire  and  amuse  this 
merchant  with  stories  such  as  honest  men 
and  holy  ones  converse  in,  that  he  may  be 
at  peace  in  his  mind.  As  Sookdee  says, 
the  women  will  be  sent  to  the  grove  of 
trees  we  came  through  on  the  road." 

"We  will  gather  about  the  fire  of  the 
merchant,"  Sookdee  declared,  "for  it  is  in 
the  mango  grove  and  hidden  from  sight  of 
the  villagers.  Also  a  guard  will  be  placed 
between  here  and  the  village,  and  one 
upon  the  roadway." 

"And  while  we  hold  the  merchant  in 
amusement,"  Hunsa  nodded,  "men  will 
dig  pits  here,  two  of  them,  each  within  a 
tent  so  that  they  will  not  be  seen  at  work." 

"Yes,  Ajeet,"  Sookdee  said  with  a  sus- 
picion of  a  sneer,  "we  will  give  the  mer- 
chant the  consideration  of  a  decent  burial, 
and  not  leave  him  to  be  eaten  by  jackals 
and  hyenas  as  were  the  two  soldiers  you 
finished  with  your  sword  when  we  robbed 
the  camel  transport  that  carried  the 
British  gold  in  Oudh." 

"If  it  is  to  be,  cease  to  chatter  like 
jays,"  Ajeet  answered  crossly. 

iN  KEEPING  with  their  assumed 
characters,  the  evening  meal  was  ush- 
ered in  with  a  peace-shattering  clamour 
from  the  drums  and  a  raucous  blare  from 
conch-shell  horns.  Then  the  devout  mur- 
derers offered  up  prayers  of  fervency  to 
the  great  god,  beseeching  their  more  im- 
mediate branch  of  the  deity,  Bhowanee, 
to  protect  them. 

And  at  the  same  time,  just  within  the 
mud  walls  of  Sarorra,  its  people  were 
placing  flowers  and  cocoanuts  and  sweet- 
meats upon  the  shrine  of  the  god  of  their 
village. 

Just  without  the  village  gate' the  ele- 
phant-nosed Ganesh  sat  looking  in  whim- 
sical good  nature  across  his  huge  paunch 
toward  the  place  of  crime,  the  deep  shad- 
ow that  lay  beneath  the  green-leafed 
mango  trees. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  Bagrees  there  was 
unholy  joy,  an  eager  anticipation,  a  glad- 
some feeling  toward  Bhowanee  who  had 
certainly  guided  this  rapacious  merchant 
with  his  iron  box  full  of  jewels,  to  their 
camp.  Indeed  they  would  sacrifice  a 
buffalo  at  her  temple  of  Kajuria,  for  that 
was  the  habit  of  their  clan  when  the  booty 
was  greit.  The  taking  of  life  was  but  an 
incident.  In  Hindustan  humans  came  up 
like  flies,  returning  over  and  over  to  again 
encumber  the  crowded  earth.  In  the  vicis- 


situdes of  life  before  long  the  merchant 
would  pass  for  a  reincorporation  of  his 
soul,  and  probably,  because  of  his  sins  as 
an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  come  back  as  a 
turtle  or  a  jackass;  certainly  not  as  a  re- 
vered cow — he  was  too  unholy.  In  the 
gradation  of  humans  he  was  but  a -mer- 
chant of  the  caste  of  the  third  dimension  in 
the  great  quartette  of  castes.  It  would  not 
be  like  killing  a  Brahmin,  a  sin  in  the  sight 
of  the  great  god. 

This  philosophy  was  as  subtle  as  the 
perfume  of  a  rose,  unspoken,  even  at  the 
moment  a  floaty  thought.  Like  their 
small  hands  and  their  erect  air  of  free- 
men, the  Rajput  atmosphere,  it  had 
grown  into  their  created  being,  hke  the 
hunting  instinct  of  a  Rampore  hound. 

The  merchant,  smoking  his  hookah, 
having  eaten,  observed  with  keen  satis- 
faction the  evening  devotions  of  the  sup- 
posed mendicants.  As  it  grew  dark  their 
guru  was  offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  Holy 
Cow,  for  she  was  to  be  worshipped  at 
night.  The  merchant's  appreciation  was 
largely  a  worldly  one,  a  business  sense  of 
insurance — safety  for  his  jewels  and  noth- 
ing to  pay  for  security — men  so  devout 
would  have  the  gods  in  their  mind  and  not 
robbery.  When  the  jamadars,  and  some 
of  the  Bagrees  who  were  good  story  tellers, 
and  one  a  singer,  did  him  the  honour  of 
coming  to  sit  at  his  camp-fire  he  was 
pleased. 

"Sit  you  here  at  my  right,"  he  said  to 
Hunsa,  for  he  conceived  him  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  Raja's  guard. 

Sookdee  and  the  others,  without  ap- 
parent motive,  contrived  it  so  that  a 
B  agree  or  two  sat  between  each  of  the 
merchant's  men,  engaging  them  in  pleas- 
ant speech,  tendering  tobacco.  And,  as  if 
in  modesty,  some  of  the  Bagrees  sat  be- 
hind the  retainers. 

"This  is  indeed-a  courtesy,"  the  mer- 
chant assured  Hunsa;  "a  poor  trader  feels 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  so  brave  a  soldier 
as  the  captain  of  the  Raja's  guard." 

HE  noticed,  too,  with  inward  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  jamadars  had  left  their 
weapons  behind,  which  they  had  done  in  a 
way  of  not  arousing  their  victim's  fears. 

"Would  not  it  be  deemed  a  courtesy," 
the  merchant  asked,  "if  one  like  myself, 
who  is  a  poor  trader,  should  go  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Raja  ere  he  retires,  for  of 
course  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity  to 
come  to  his  servant?" 

"No,  indeed,"  declared  Hunsa  quickly, 
ti. inking  of  the  graves  that  were  even  then 
being  dug;  "he  is  a  man  of  a  haughty  tem- 
per, and  when  he  is  in  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  dancing  girl  who  is  with  him,  he 
cares  not  to  be  disturbed.  Even  now  he 
is  about  to  escort  her  in  the  cart  down  the 
road  to  where  there  is  a  shrine  thatwomen 
of  that  caste  make  offering  to." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Ajeet  would 
escort  Bootea,  with  two  Bagrees  as 
attendants,  to  the  grove  of  trees  half  a 
mile  down  the  road.  He  had  insisted  on 
this  in  the  way  of  a  negative  support  to 
the  murder.  As  there  would  be  no  fight- 
ing, this  did  not  reflect  on  his  courage  as 
a  leader.  And  as  to  complicity,  Hunsa 
knew  that  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  Ajeet 
would  be  held  the  chief  culprit.  It  was 
always  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  dacoits  who 
was  beheaded  when  captured,  the  others 
perhaps  escaping  with  years  in  jail.  And 
Hunsa  himself,  even  Sookdee,  would  be 
safe,  for  they  were  in  league  with  the 
Dewan. 

There  was  an  hour  of  social  talk;  many 
times  Hunsa  fingered  the  roomal  that  was 
about  his  waist;  the  yellow-and-white 
strangling  cloth  with  which  Bhowanee 
had  commanded  her  disciples,  the  thugs, 
to  kill  their  victims.  In  one  corner  of  it 
was  tied  a  silver  rupee  for  luck.  "The 
natural  ferocity  of  his  mind  threw  him 
into  an  eager  anticipation:  he  took  pride 
in  his  proficiency  as  a  strangler;  his  coarse 
heavy  hands,  like  those  of  a  Punjabi 
wrestler,  were  suited  to  the  task.  Grasp- 
ing the  cloth  at  the  base  of  a  victim's  skull 
tight  to  the  throat,  a  side-twist  inward 
and  the  trick  was  done,  the  spinesnapped 
like  a  pipe-stem.  And  he  had  been  some- 
what out  of  practice — he  had  regretted 
that;  he  was  fearful  of  losing  the  art,  the 
knack. 

About  the  fat  paunch  of  the  merchant 
was  a  silver-studded  belt.  Hunsa  eyed 
this  speculatively.  Beyond  doubt  in  its 
neighbourhood  would  be  the  key  to  the 
iron  box;  and  when  its  owner  lay  on  his 
back,  his  bulbous  eyes  glaring  upward  to 
where  the  moon  trickled  through  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  mango  tree  beneath 
which  they  sat,  he  would  seize  the  keys 
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and  be  first  to  dabble  his  grimy  fingers  in 
the  glittering  gems. 

BEYOND,  the  village  had  hushed— 
the  strident  call  of  voices  had  ceancd. 
Somewhere  a  woman  was  pounding  grain 
in  a  wooden  mortar— a  dull  monotonnus 
"thud,  thud,  swish,  thud"  carrying  on  the 
dead  air.  Night-jars  were  circling  above 
the  trees,  their  plaintive  call,  "chy-ecce, 
chy-eece!"  filtering  downward  like  the 
weird  cry  of  spirits.  Once  the  deep  son- 
orous bugling  note  of  a  saurus,  like  the 
bass  pipe  of  an  organ,  smote  the  stillnpss 
as  the  giant  crane  winged  his  way  up  the 
river  tnat  lay  beyond,  a  mighty  ribbon 
of  silver  in  the  moonlight.  A  jackal  from 
the  far  side  of  the  village,  in  the  fields, 
raised  a  tremulous  moan. 

Sookdee  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Hunsa 
and  he  understood.  It  was  the  tihao, 
the  happiest  augury  of  success,  for  it 
came  over  the  right  shoulder  of  the  vic- 
tim. 

Hunsa,  feeling  that  the  moment  to 
strike  had  come,  rose  carelessly,  saying: 
"Give  me  tobacco." 

That  was  a  universal  signal  amongst 
thugs,  the  command  to  strike. 

Even  as  he  uttered  the  words  Hunsa 
had  slipped  behind  the  merchant  and  his 
towel  was  about  the  victim's  neck.  Each 
man  who  had  been  assigned  as  a  strangler, 
had  pounced  upon  his  individual  victiin; 
while  Sookdee  stood  erect,  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of 
any  one  who  was  likely  to  overcome  his 
assailant. 

Hunsa  had  thrown  the  helpless  mer- 
chant upon  his  face,  and  with  one  knee 
between  his  shoulder-blades  had  broken 
the  neck;  no  sound  beyond  a  gurgling 
breath  of  strangulation  had  passed  the 
Hindu's  Hps.  There  had  been  no  clamour, 
no  outcry;  nothing  but  a  few  smothered 
words,  gasps,  the  scuffle  of  feet  upon  the 
earth;  it  was  like  a  horrible  nightmare,  a 
fantastic  orgy  of  murderous  fiends.  The 
flame  of  the  campfire  flickered  sneers, 
drawn  torture,  red  and  green  shadows  in 
the  staring  faces  of  the  men  who  lay  upon 
the  ground  and  the  figures  of  the  strang- 
lers  glowed  red  in  its  light,  like  devils  who 
danced  in  hell. 

HUNSA  had  turned  the  merchant 
upon  his  back  and  his  evil  gorilla  face 
was  thrust  into  the  face  of  his  victim.  No 
breath  passed  the  thick,  protruding  lips 
upon  which  was  a  froth  of  death. 

As  the  jamadar  tore  the  keys  from  the 
waist-band,  snapping  a  silver  chain  that 
was  about  the  body,  he  said:  "Sookdee,  be 
quick.  Have  the  bodies  carried  to  the  pits. 
Do  not  forget  to  drive  a  spear  through 
each  belly  lest  they  swell  up  and  burst 
open  the  earth." 

"You  have  the  keys  to  the  chest,  Hun- 
sa?" Sookdee  said,  with  suspicion  in  his 
voice. 

"Yes,  jamadar;  I  will  open  it.  We  will 
empty  it,  and  place  the  iron  box  on  top  of 
the  bodies  in  a  pit,  for  it  is  too  heavy  to 
carry,  and  if  we  are  stopped  it  might  be 
observed." 

"Take  the  dead,"  Sookdee  commanded 
the Bagrees; "lay  them  out;  takedown  the 
tents  that  are  over  the  pits,  and  by  that 
time  I  will  be  there  to  count  these  dead 
things  in  the  way  of  surety  that  not  one 
has  escaped  with  a  tale. 

"Come,"  he  said  to  Hunsa,  "together 
we  will  go  to  the  iron  box  and 
then  there  can  be  no  suspicion  that  the 
men  of  Alwar  have  been  defrauded." 

Hunsa  turned  mahgnanteyes  upon  Sook- 
dee, but,  keys  in  hand,  strode  toward  the 
tent. 

Sookdee,  thrusting  in  the  fire  a  torch 
made  from  the  feathery  bark  of  the 
kujoor  tree,  followed. 

Hunsa  kneeling  before  the  iron  box  was 
fitting  the  keys  into  the  double  locks. 
Then  he  drew  the  lids  backward,  and  the 
two  gasped  at  a  glitter  of  precious  stones 
that  lay  beneath  a  black  velvet  cloth 
Hunsa  stripped  from  the  gems. 

Sookdee  cried  out  in  wonderment;  and 
Hunsa,  slobbering  gutturals  of  avarice, 
patted  the  gems  with  his  gorilla  paws. 
He  lifted  a  large  square  emerald  en- 
twined in  a  tracery  of  gold,  delicate  as  the 
crisscross  of  a  spider's  web,  and  held  it  to 
his  thick  lips. 

"A  bribe  for  a  princess!"  he  gloated. 
"Take  you  this,  Sookdee,  and  hide  it  as 
you  would  your  life,  for  as  gift  to  the 
son  of  the  Peshwa,  who,  methinks,  is  be- 
hind the  Dewan  in  this,  we  will  be  men 
of  honour.  And  this" — a  gleaming  dia- 
mond in  a  circlet  of  gold — "for  Sirdar 
Baptiste,"  and  he  rolled  it  in  his  loin 
cloth.     "And  this,"— a  string  of  pearls, 


that  as  he  laid  it  on  the  black  velvet  wa« 
like  the  tears  of  angels,— "This  for  the  fat 
pig  of  a  Dewan  to  set  his  four  wives  at 
each  other's  throats.  Let  not  the  others 
know  of  these,  Sookdee,  of  these  that  we 
have  taken  for  the  account." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  clamour  of  voices, 
cries,  the  clang  of  swords,  the  sharp  crash 
of  a  shot,  and  the  two  jamadars,  startled 
eyes  staring,  stood  with  ears  cocked  to- 
ward the  tumult. 

"Soldiers!"  Sookdee  gasped.  His  hand 
brushed  Hunsa's  bare  arm  as  he  thrust  it 
into  the  chest  and  brought  it  forth  clasp- 
ing jewels,  which  he  tied  in  a  knot  of  his 
waistcloth.  "Take  you  something,  Hun- 
sa, and  lock  the  box  till  we  see,"  he  said 
d'lrting  from  the  tent. 

Hunsa  filled  a  pocket  of  his  brocaded 
jacket,  but  he  was  looking  for  the  Akbar 
Lamp,  the  ruby.  He  lifted  out  a  tray  and 
ran  his  grimy  hands  through  the  maze  of 
gold  and  silver  wrought  ornaments  below. 
His  fingers  touched,  at  the  very  bottom, 
a  bag  of  leather.  He  tore  it  open,  and  a 
blaze  of  blood-red  light  glinted  at  him 
evilly  where  a  ruby  caught  the  flame  of 
the  torch  that  Sookdee  had  thrown  to  the 
earth  floor  as  he  fled. 

WITH  a  snarl  of  gloating  he  rolled  the 
ruby  in  a  fold  of  his  turban,  locked 
the  box,  and  darted  after  Sookdee. 

He  all  but  fell  over  the  seven  dead 
bodies  of  the  merchant  and  his  men  as  he 
raced  to  where  a  group  was  standing  be- 
yond. And  there  three  more  bodies  lay 
upon  the  ground,  and  beside  them,  held, 
were  two  horses. 

"It  is  Ajeet  Singh,"  Sookdee  said 
pointing  to  where  the  Chief  lay  with  his 
head  in  the  lap  of  a  dacoit.  "These  two 
native  soldiers  of  the  English  came  riding 
in  with  swiftness,  for  behind  them  raced 
Ajeet  who  must  have.seen  them  pass." 

"And  here,"  another  added,  "as  the 
riders  checked  at  the  sight  of  the  dead, 
Ajeet  pulled  one  from  his  horse  and  killed 
him,  but  the  other,  with  a  pistol,  shot 
Ajeet  and  he  is  dead." 

"The  Chief  is  not  dead,"  said  the  one 
who  held  his  head  in  his  lap;  "he  is  but 
shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  I  have  stopped 
the  blood  with  my  hand." 

"And  we  have  killed  the  other  soldier," 
another  said,  "for,  having  seen  the  bodies, 
we  could  not  let  him  hve." 

From  Sookdee's  hand  dangled  a  coat  of 
one  of  the  dead. 

"This  that  is  a  leather  purse,"  he  said, 
"contains  letters;  the  red  thing  on  them  I 
have  looked  upon  before — it  is  the  seal  of 
the  Englay.  It  was  here  in  the  coat  of 
that  one  who  is  a  sergeant — the  other 
being  a  soldier." 

He  put  the  leather  case  within  the  bos- 
om of  his  shirt,  adding:  "This  may  even 
be  of  value  to  the  Dewan.  Beyond  that, 
there  was  little  loot  upon  these  dogs  of  the 
Englay— eight  rupees.  The  coats  and  the 
turbans  we  will  burn." 

HUNSA  stooped  down  and  slipped  the 
sandals  from  the  feet  of  the  one 
Sookdee  had  pointed  out  as  the  officer. 

"The  footwear  is  of  little  value,  but  we 
will  take  the  brass  cooking  pots  of  the 
merchant,"  Sookdee  said,  eyeing  this 
performance;  there  was  suspicion  in  his 
eyes  lighted  from  the  flare  of  their  camp 
fires. 

"Sookdee,"  Hunsa  said,  "you  have  the 
Englay  leather  packet,  but  they  do  not 
send  sowars  through  the  land  of  the 
Mahratta  with  the  real  message  written 
on  the  back  of  the  messenger.  In  quiet  I 
will  rip  apart  the  soles  of  this  footwear. 
Do  you  that  with  the  saddles;  therein  is 
often  hidden  the  true  writing.  In  the 
slaying  of  these  two  we  have  acquired  a 
powerful  enemy, the  English,  and  the  mes- 
sage, if  there  be  one,  might  be  traded  for 
our  lives.  Here  are  the  keys  to  the  box 
for  it  is  heavy." 

Into  Hunsa's  mind  had  flashed  the 
thought  that  the  gods  had  opened  the 
way,  for  he  had  plotted  to  do  this  thing — 
the  destruction  of  Ajeet. 

"Have  all  the  bodies  thrown  into  the 
pit,  Sookdee,"  he  advised;  "make  perfect 
the  covering  of  the  fire  and  ash,  and  while 
you  prepare  for  flight  I  will  go  and  bring 
Bootea's  cart  to  carry  Ajeet." 

Then  Hunsa  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
gloom  of  the  night,  melting  like  a  shadow 
into  the  white  haze  of  the  road  as  he  raced 
like  a  grey  wolf  toward  the  Gulabwho  now 
had  certainly  been  delivered  into  his 
hands. 

Soon  his  heart  pumped  and  the  choke 
of  exertion  slowed  him  to  a  fast  walk.  The 
sandals,  bulky  with  their  turned-up  toes. 


worried  him.  He  drew  a  knife  from  his 
sash  and  slit  the  tops  off,  muttering:  "If  it 
is  here,  the  message  of  value,  it  will  be  be- 
tween the  two  skins  of  the  soles." 

Now  they  lay  flat  and  snug  in  his  hand, 
as  he  quickened  his  pace. 

CHAPTER  IX 

T^HE  GULAB  heard  the  shot  at  the 
••-  Bagree  camp,  and  Hunsa  found  her 
trembling  from  apprehension. 

"What  has  happened,  Jamadar?"  she 
cried.  "Ajeet  heard  the  beat  of  iron-shod 
hoofs  upon  the  road,  and  seeing  in  the 
moonUght  the  two  riders  knew  from  the 
manner  they  sat  the  saddles  that  they 
were  of  the  Englay  service;  when  he  called 
to  them  they  heeded  him  not.  Then 
Ajeet  followed  the  two.  Why  was  the 
shot,  Hunsa?" 

"They  have  killed  Ajeet,"  Hunsa  de- 
clared; "but  also  they  are  dead,  and  I  have 
the  leader's  leather  sandals  for  a  purpose. 
The  shot  has  roused  the  village,  and  even 
now  our  people  are  preparing  for  flight. 
Get  you  into  the  cart  that  I  may  take  you 
to  safety."  He  took  the  ruby  from  his 
turban,  saying:  "And  here  is  the  most 
beautiful  ruby  in  Hind;  the  fat  pig 
of  a  Dewan  wants  it,  but  I  have  taken  it 
for  you." 

But  Bootea  pushed  his  hand  away:  "I 
take  no  present  from  you,  Hunsa." 

Hunsa  put  the  jewel  back  in  his  turban 
and  commanded  the  two  men,  who  stood 
waiting,  "Make  fast  the  bullocks  to  the 
cart  quickly  lest  we  be  captured,  because 
other  soldiers  are  coming  behind." 

The  two  Bagrees  turned  to  where  the 
slim  pink-and-grey  coated  trotting  bul- 
locks were  tethered  by  their  short  horns  te 
a  tree  and  leading  them  to  the  cart  made 
fast  the  bamboo  yoke  across  their  necks. 

"Get  into  the  cart,  Bootea,"  Hunsa 
commanded,  for  the  girl  had  not  moved. 

"I  will  not!"  she  declared.  "I'm  going 
back  to  Ajeet;  he  is  not  dead — it  is  a 
trick." 

"He  is  dead,"  Hunsa  snarled,  seizing 
her  by  the  arm. 

The  Gulab  screamed  words  of  denuncia- 
tion. "Take  your  hands  off  me,  son  of  a 
pig,  accursed  man  of  low  caste!  Ajeet  will 
kill  you  for  this,  dog!" 

At  this  the  wife  of  Sookdee  fled,  racing 
back  toward  the  camp.  One  of  the  men 
darted  forward  to  follow  but  Hunsa 
stayed  him,  saying,  "Let  her  go — it  is 
better;  I  war  not  upon  Sookdee." 

HE  HAD  the  Gulab  now  in  the  grasp 
of  both  his  huge  paws,  and  holding 
her  tight,  said  rapidly:  "Be  still,  you  she- 
devil,  accursed  fool!  You  are  going  to  a 
palace  to  be  a  queen.  The  son  of  the 
Peshwa  desired  you.  True,  I,  also,  have 
desire,  but  fear  not  for,  by  Bhowanee! 
it  is  a  life  of  glory,  of  jewels  and  rich  attire 
that  I  take  you  to;  so  get  into  the  cart." 

But  Bootea  wrenched  free  an  arm  and 
struck  Hunsa  full  upon  his  ugly  face, 
screaming  her  rebellion. 

"To  be  struck  by  a  woman!"  Hunsa 
blared;  "not  a  woman,  but  the  spawn  of  a 
she-leopard!  why  should  not  I  beat  your 
beautiful  face  into  ugliness  with  one  of 
these  sandals  of  a  dead  pig?" 

He  lifted  her  bodily,  calling  to  the  man 
upon  the  ground,  the  other  having  moun- 
ted behind  the  bullocks.  "Piit  back  the 
leather  wall  of  the  cart  that  I  may  hurl 
this  outcast  widow  of  a  dead  Hindu 
within." 

Bootea  clawed  at  his  face;  she  kicked 
and  fought;  her  voice  screaming  a  call  to 
Ajeet. 

There  was  a  heavy  rolling  thump  of 
hoofs  upon  the  roadway,  unheard  of  Hun- 
sa because  of  the  vociferous  struggle. 
Then  from  the  shimmer  of  moonlight 
thi'ust  the  white  form  of  a  big  Turcoman 
horse  that  was  thrown  almost  to  his 
haunches,  his  breast  striking  the  back  of 
the  dacoit. 

The  bullocks,  nervous  little  brutes, 
startled  by  the  huge  white  animal,  swerv- 
ed, and  before  the  man  who  sat  a-stradd!e 
of  the  one  shaft  gathered  tight  the  cord  to 
their  nostrils,  whisked  the  cart  to  the 
roadside  where  it  toppled  over  the  bank 
for  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet  into  a  ravine 
carrying  bullocks  and  driver  with  it. 

The  moonlight  fell  full  upon  the  face  of 
the  horseman,  its  light  making  still  whiter 
the  face  of  Captain  Barlow. 

And  Bootea  recognised  him.  It  was 
the  face  that  had  been  in  her  vision  night 
and  day  since  the  nauteh. 

"Save  me.   Sahib!"  she  cried;  "these 
men  are  thieves;  save  me.  Sahib!" 
To  be  Continued. 
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and  groves  of  majestically  waving  cocoa- 
palms,  from  the  nuts  of  which  is  pro- 
duced cocoanut  oil,  the  basis  of  so  many 
toilet  preparations?  How  numerous  are 
they  who  think  of  a  drop  of  vanilla  ex- 
tract, in  terms  of  sand,  and  sea  and  creep- 
ing jungle,  rising  tier  on  tier  of  rampant 
growth  until  lost  in  the  mauve  and  gold 
and  purple  of  mist-encircled  volcanic 
heights?" 

It  is  a  natural  thought,  I  suppose,  and 
yet  it  had  not  occurred  to  me.  The  doc- 
tor carried  his  point  still  further,  to  the 
romance  encompassed  in  the  remainder 
of  the  cargo  that  our  ship  was  transport- 
ing to  the  American  continent.  Hides, 
hemp,  wool — even  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  casks  of  sausage  skins  have  their 
origin  in  queer  and  picturesque  surround- 
ings. 

Palmer  ordered  drinks.  When  the 
soft-footed  Chinese  boy  had  retired  we 
smoked  and  talked  for  long  hours,  and 
then  fell  silent,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  stars.  There  is  something  portentous 
in  a  South  Sea  Island  night.  The  dull, 
constant  roar  of  pounding  surf  on  the 
barrier  reef  runs  like  a  sombre  chord 
throughout  one's  thoughts  as  though 
sounding  a  warning  of  great  events. 
Palm  fronds  whisper  lofty  confidences  in 
the  soft  warm  breeze.  Scraps  of  native 
vowel-songs  sigh  through  the  jungle 
growth  and  the  insidious  fragrance  of 
tropic    flowers    is    dangerously    sweet. 


AT  SEA  again!  The  heave  of  restless 
waters  and  our  topmast-  weaving 
patterns  against  the  blue.  Deadly 
monotony  and  an  oily  sea.  We  have 
passed  through  the  palm-bannered  atolls 
of  the  low  Archipelago.  Now  they  are 
far  astern  and  there  is  nothing  before  us 
save  thousands  of  desolate  sea-miles. 

There  are  changes  in  our  little  company. 
Fahie,  our  old  third  Engineer,  is  in  an 
Auckland  hospital,  delirious  with  typhoid, 
and  in  his  stead  we  have  Busby,  a  New 
Zealand  fledging,  who  is  keen  to  see  the 
world.  A  seaman,  Skinner,  skipped  a 
ship  at  Melbourne  at  the  request  of  a 
ponderous  inamorata  whom  he  married 
three  days  later.  Our  French-Canadian 
deck  boy  was  a  casualty  at  Brisbane, 
from  a  complication  of  non-existent  ail- 
ments. His  place  is  supplied  by  a  red- 
faced  gentleman  rejoicing  in  the  cogno- 
men— "Smiler" — whose  perennially  grub- 
by person  is  encased  in  an  Australian 
army  tunic,  who  boasts  not  of  shoes  nor 
socks  but  whose  delicate  soul  constantly 
is  bruised  by  contact  with  the  uncouth 
oafs  of  the  fo'c's'le.  They  are  rough  with 
him,  he  complain-,  because  he  has  been 
to  college — but  wait  until  he  resumes  his 
rightful  place  in  society!  Then  they 
shall  see! 

Our  passenger,  too,  whom  we  took  at 
Tahiti  for  passage  home.  He  is  a  short, 
bearded  Hebrew,  with  skin  browned  al- 
most to  the  shade  of  a  native,  keen  of 
brain,  travelled,  a  lawyer  by  profession 
and  a  Bolshevist  by  inclination. 

His  was  an  epic  dream — as  he  told  me 
in  long  nights  under  the  Southern  Cross. 
To  form  a  colony  on  an  island  which  he 
had  bought  in  the  Paumotu  Group  was 
his  intention — an  eugenic  colony,  the 
members  of  which  were  to  subsist  on  nuts, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  wear  no  clothes  and 
revel  in  platonicism.  Alas!  that  the 
French  should  interfere!  Such  busy- 
bodies,  the  French!  They  had  requested 
his  immediate  departure  from  the  idyllic 
state  before  he  got  well  started — and  all 
because  of  a  few  thousand  Bolshevist 
pamphlets,  transcribed  into  Tahitian  and 
distributed  to  the  natives  for  their  in- 
struction and  amusement.  No  harm  in 
that,  was  there?  Certainly  not!  Never 
niind!  He  did  not  care,  now.  He  would 
find  for  himself  a  mate — an  unspoiled, 
eugenic'  North  American  Indian  mate, 
and  with  her  live  the  simple  life  in  the 
fastnesses  of  a  Los  Angeles  suburb.  With 
her,  he  would  work  and  dream  and  diving 
in  the  limpidness  of  her  unspoiled  mind, 
explore  the  vastness  of  the  real  unreal. 
No,  he  was  not  mad!  He  was  rather  a 
good  head,  and  clever  company  at  times. 

One  lost  member  of  the  outward  bound 
crew  is  missed  not  a  little  by  his  former 
companions  of  the  firemen's  fo'c's'le. 
This  is  a  man  named  Chance — a  remit- 


tance man  and  a  scoundrel  of  parts,  who, 
by  the  romantic  charm  of  a  vivid  per- 
sonaUty,  had  chained  his  shipmates  to  his 
whims.  I  Sir  Percy,  he  was  named,  and, 
despite  the  humbleness  of  his  calling  he 
could  look  and  act  the  part. 

While  our  ship  lay  at  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, he  requested  his  discharge  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  join  the  police  force  of  the 
city.  He  had  been  for  long  years  in  a 
corps  of  African  Mounted  Police  and 
knew  the  game  perfectly.  He  was  paid 
off  the  ship  with  about  $160  in  his 
pocket. 

The  following  morning,  just  at  day- 
break, a  soiled,  bedraggled  wispof  woman- 
hood boarded  the  ship  and  asked  for  the 
Chief  Engineer.  After  a  few  words  he  de- 
parted hurriedly  with  her.  The  Chief 
told  me  the  details  later. 

They  followed  the  wharves  to  a  tumble- 
down public  house,  and  through  a  dirty 
bar  to  a  littered  back  room.  Stretched 
upon  the  floor  was  Chance,  his  life  flowing 
fast  through  three  great  knife  wounds, 
inadequately  staunched  with  fragments 
of  a  tattered  petticoat.  He  was  cut  in  the 
shoulder,  his  right  breast  was  ripped  to 
the  ribs  and  his  handsome  face  was 
slashed  in  a  triangular  cut  that  swept 
from  nose  to  temple,  thence  to  jaw  and 
laid  his  molars  bare!  His  clothing  was  in 
ribbons  and  soaked  in  coagulated  blood. 
He  was  caked  in  filth  and  what  parts  of 
him  were  visible  beneath  the  horrible 
mess  were  bruised  beyond  description. 

His  plight  was  the  result  of  a  drunken 
row  with  dockside  thugs  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  the  Chief  was  told 
— and  that  he  still  lived  was  due  only  to 
the  womanly  compassion  and  tender  care 
ffif  the  rouge-flecked  derelict  who  held  his 
dripping  head. 

He  was  removed  to  a  hospital.  It  was 
all  the  Chief  could  do,  as  we  were  sailing 
at  ten  o'clock.  What  mad  deed,  I  won- 
der, will  put  a  final  quietus  on  that  lurid 
souled  adventurer! 

Landfall   at   Last 

N EARING  the  Canal  once  more!  The 
passage  from  "Tahiti  has  been  tedious 
and  we  are  nearly  out  of  fresh  meat.  All 
hands  dream  of  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and 
clear  fresh  water.  Even  a  bit  of  weather 
would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  break  in 
the  even  run  of  days  and  nights.  We  are 
expecting  a  landfall  tonight  and  the 
lookout  is  on  the  alert.  All  afternoon  the 
Master  and  the  Watch  Officers  have 
been  gazing  through  binoculars,  although, 
so  far,  nothing  has  rewarded  their  efforts. 

Through  the  Canal  in  a  blaze  of  tropi- 
cal sunlight,  a  short  pause  on  the  Carib- 
bean side  to  \iy  in  fresh  stores,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  case  of  thirty  dozen  of 
eggs  became  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  provisions  and  disappeared  without 
trace,  and  now  we  are  running  up  a  North- 
ing which  brings  us  each  day  nearer 
home. 

Cold  weather  and  a  rough  sea.  Sparks 
and  I  sat  in  his  cabin  last  night  with  re- 
ceivers clamped  to  our  skulls,  and  despite 
the  crying  of  the  wind  and  the  barnyard 
din  of  sea-wanderers  cutting  in  on  the 
program,  heard  with  singular  distinct- 
ness a  radiophone  concert,  broadcasted 
from  New  York,  several  hundred  miles 
away. 

There  is  snow  and  sleet  with  the  wind 
tonight,  and  the  decks  are  too  slippery 
for  walking.  Our  blood  is  thin  from  long 
sojourn  in  the  tropics  and  we  shiver  mis- 
erably— and  yet  there  is  a  kick  in  the 
keen  air  that  makes  us  glad  to  be  alive. 

New  Jersey's  snow-clad  hills.  Great- 
«coats  and  mufflers.  Sea  boots  and  wool- 
len socks. 

New  York,  to  discharge  cargo.  A  few 
days  suffice,  and  then  on  to  Boston. 
Three  days  there.  Once  more  the  Blue 
Peter  fluttering  at  the  masthead.  Truly 
homeward  bound  this  time.  Forty-eight 
hours  of  steaming  through  wintry  seas, 
with  the  snap  of  frost  in  the  air  and  heavy 
boots  clumping  the  decks  to  keep  our 
toes  alive.  A  panorama  of  snowy  coast 
line.  Blue  Hills  that  fade  into  the  mist. 
Fishing  schooners  shouldering  through 
the  freezing  seas.  Another  brilliant 
morning  alive  with  sun  and  wind  and 
sparkling  water.  Halifax  harbor!  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows! 


A  FTER  searching  ceaselessly  for 
traces  of  his  children,  Dick  and 
Emmeline,  up  and  down  the  reaches  of 
the  South  Pacific,  Lestrange  espied  a 
dinghy  almost  on  the  sky  line.  The 
whale-boat  approached  the  dinghy  and 
soon  Lestrange  was  gazing  at  the  forms 
of  its  occupants,  the  form  of  a  girl,  with 
a  child  embraced  in  one  arm,  and  a 
youth.  Clasping  one  another  they 
seemed  asleep. 

From  where  had  they  drifted,  and  where  were  they 
drifting,  God  and  the  sea  alone  could  tell.  But — 
were  they  dead? 

"The  child  is  not  dead,"  said  Stanistreet.  He  had 
reached  forward  and,  gently  separating  the  forms, 
had  taken  the  child  from  the  mother's  arms.  It 
seemed  warm.  It  appeared  to  move,  as  he  handed 
the  tiny  body  to  the  steersman. 

Was  Dick  and  Emmeline's  child  dead? 

Stanistreet's  quick,  sailor's  mind  reckoned  rapidly. 
The  island  they  were  making  for  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing the  long  lost  ones  was  close  to  them,  the  north- 
ward-running current  would  have  brought  the  din- 
ghy, some  inexplicable  sea  chance  had  drifted  them 
from  shore.  They  were  here,  come  to  meet  the 
man  who  had  sought  them  for  years — what  a 
fatality ! 

Lestrange  dashed  his  head  on  the  gumiel.  Far 
away  above  the  cormorant  wheeled — and  watched. 

This  poignant  pen-picture  is  taken  from  the  first 
chapter  of  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole's: 

"THE  GARDEN  OF  GOD" 

a  sequel  to  that  famous  book  of  his  which  has  sold 
more  than  a  million  copies, 

"THE  BLUE  LAGOON" 

This  enthralling,  heart-throbbing,  exotic  love  and 
adventure  story  of  the  alluring  South  Sea  Islands 
will  commence  in  the  December  15  issue  of 
MACLEAiN'S. 
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Jiistsay 


Blue=jay 

to  your  druggist 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a 
corn  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch 
stops  the  pain  instantly.  Then 
the  corn  loosens  and  comes 
out.  Made  in  a  colorless 
clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
iti)  and  in  extra  thin  plas- 
ters.  The  action  is  the  same. 

Pain  Stops  Instantly 


ONOTO  WATANNA.  AN  AMAZING  AUTHOR 

Some  Intimate  and  Picturesque  Incidents  in   the   Career   of   a    Famous    Canadian 

Writer  Who  Left  New  York  for  Alberta 

By     ELIZABETH     BAILEY     PRICE 


To  HAVE  reached  that  pinnacle  of 
success  of  an  author  in  the  United 
States  that  you  are  considered 
"Vogue;"  when  publishers  are  demanding 
that  you  produce  more  and  more;  when 
every  line  turned  out  is  bought 
at  the  top  figure;  when  your 
books  go  through  edition  after 
edition;  when  you  just  have 
proven  your  value  to  the  mov- 
ing picture  world  by  winning  the 
ten  thousand  dollar  prize  offered 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune — then  to 
leave  suddenly  and  bury  your- 
self for  five  years  on  an  Alberta 
ranch,  is  the  experience  of  Mrs. 
F.  Reeve,  better  known  to  the 
reading  world  as  "Onoto  Wat- 
anna." 

Yes,  that  is  just  what  she  did 
— married  an  Alberta  rancher 
and  came  away  from  it  all — 
away  from  New  York  where  she 
had  lived  eighteen  years — where 
she  had  written  and  sold  fifteen 
novels  and  hundreds  of  short 
stories  besides,  to  leading  mag- 
azines in  the  States  and  Canada; 
where  she  had  had  desks  named 
after  her,  pens  named  after  her, 
clubs  named  after  her,  and 
where  she  was  considered  im- 
portant enough  to  be  asked  by 
powerful  newspaper  syndicates 
for  her  opinion  on  international 
relations  between  Japan  and 
America. 

But  even  the  glories  of  honey- 
mooning in  the  foothills  of  Al- 
berta pass  away,  and  one  day 
Onoto  Watanna  left  the  ranch, 
came  to  the  city  of  Calgary,  shut 
herself  up  for  one  month  in  a 
rented  room  and  wrote  her  new 
book  "Sunny  San,"  some  80,000 
words. 

At  first  some  of  her  friends 
and  literary  critics  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  to  turn  out  a  good 
piece  of  work  in  so  short  a  time. 
But  the  writing  of  Onoto  Wat- 
anna has  been  unique  in  this 
respect.  In  fact  when  her 
vogue  was  at  its  height,  a  favor- 
ite joke  of  hers  was  that  she 
used  to  produce  a  book  and  a 
baby  a  year. 

"Me,"  which  appeared  some 
years  ago  as  a  serial  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  and  later  in 
book  form,  was  written  at  a 
marvelous  speed.  The  late 
Jean  Webster,  author  of  "Daddy 
Long  Legs,"  who  wrote  the  in- 
troduction of  this  book,  says: 
"The  writing  of  this  book  is  one 
of  the  most  astounding  literary 
feats  I  have  ever  known.  It  is 
one  hundred  thousand  words  . 
long.  It  was  started  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  finished  before 
New  Year's.  The  actual  writing  occupied 
two  weeks,  the  revision  another  two.  The 
circumstances  in  which  the  book  was 
written  are  interesting.  The  author  had 
been  wrenched  from  her  feverishly  busy 
life  to  undergo  an  operation  in  a  hospital. 
Four  days  later  she  began  writing  her 
book.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  of 
a  more  astounding  feat." 

Although  Mrs.  Reeve  made  her 
first  fame  in  the  United  States,  she 
was  born  in  Montreal  and  now  that  she 


has  been  reclaimed  from  her  long  resid- 
ence in  the  States,  she  is  desirous  to  be 
known  henceforth  as  a  Canadian. 

Speaking  of  her  father,  who  was  an 
Oxford  graduate,  Mrs.  Reeve  says;  "Prior 


Mrs.  Francis  Reeoe  (Onoto  Watanna').  Writers 
and  artists  generally  are  supposed  to  live  a  sort  of 
Bohemian  life — the  kind  that  has  made  Greenwich 
Village  famous.  But  the  Bohemian  life  that 
Onoto  Watanna  prefers  is  that  of  a  Western  cattle 
ranch.  The  photo  above  Was  snapped  on  her 
Alberta  ranch  with  her  typical  western  rancher 
husband  by  her  side  and  an  unpoetic  hay  rack  as 
a  background. 


to  coming  to  Montreal,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Eaton  and  his  brother  Isaac  were 
two  young  and  ardent  adventurers  des- 
patched to  the  Far  East,  there  to  extend 
the  trade  of  my  grandfather,  one  of 
England's  greatest  merchant  princes. 
Those  were  the  days  when  few  men  ven- 
tured into  the  Orient.  My  father  had 
been  back  and  forth  to  China  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  times,  and  during  that  per- 
ilous period  of  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion  he 
had    made  journeyings  in  old-fashioned 


sailing  vessels,   being   one   hundred   odd 
days  at  sea  at  a  time. 

"He  had  a  great  deal  of  artistic  ability 
and  as  a  young  man  had  taken  a  gold 
medal  at  an  exhibition  at  the  Paris  Salon. 
Grandfather,  however,  insisted 
that  'No  son  of  his  should  follow 
the  beggarly  profession  of  an 
artist.' 

"He  came  to  America  towards 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
tune in  Wall  Street.  He  then 
came  to  Canada  and  resided  here 
continuously  until  his  death  a 
few  years  ago. 

"When  misfortune  overtook 
him,  he  turned  to  art  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  and  his  paintings 
became  well  known  to  Canadians 
some  ef  them  being  bought  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  late 
Lord  Strathcona." 

Mrs.  Reeve  is  one  of  fourteen 
children. 

Because  of  the  stories  her 
father  told  her  of  Japan,  this 
country  appealed  to  herimagina- 
tion,  and  it  was  through  her 
novels  and  stories  of  Japan  that 
she  won  her  great  successes. 

Mrs.  Reeve  began  writing 
at  the  very  early  age  of  fifteen. 
At  seventeen  she  accepted  a  pos- 
ition on  a  Jamaica  newspaper  to 
cover  the  debates  of  the  legis- 
lature. Owing  to  the  excessive 
heat,  although  successful  at  this 
work,  she  left  and  took  up  resi- 
dence in  New  York.  After  this 
followed  a  period  which  she  de- 
scribes as  "starving andwriting." 

A  Long  List  of  Successes 

MRS.  REEVE'S  best  known 
novel  is  "The  Japanese 
Nightingale,"  written  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  published  in  a 
most  artistic  edition  by  Har- 
per's. This  has  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Swedish, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  was  pro- 
duced as  a  play  in  England. 
United  States  and  France.  Mar- 
garet lUington  starred  in  it  in 
the  United  States,  Marie 
Tempest  in  England,  while  the 
Comtesse  de  Fitte  de  Soney 
made  a  translation  into  French. 
Fanny  Ward  later  appeared  in 
the  motion  picture  version,  and 
now  Madame  Tamaki  Miura. 
Japanese  Prima  Donna  of  the 
San  Carlo  Operatic  Company, 
famous  for  her  Madame  Butte-- 
fly,  is  to  appear  in  an  operatic 
version  of  this  story,  which  she 
has  recently  acquired. 

Other  novels  by  Onoto  Wat- 
anna are  "The  Wooing  of  Wist- 
aria," "The  Heart  of  Hyacinth,"  "Tama." 
""The  Honorable  Miss  Moonlight,"  "A 
Japanese  Blossom,"  "Daughters  of  Niji," 
"The  Love  of  Azalea,"  "Miss  Spring 
Morning,"  "The  Diary  of  Delia,"  "Me," 
"Marion,"  "Lend  Me  Your  Title,"  and 
"Other  People's  Troubles." 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in  the  con- 
nection of  the  publication  of  "The  Diary 
of  Delia,"  which  is  the  journal  of  an  Irish 
cook.  Onoto  Watanna  grew  tired  of 
writing  Japanese  stories,  and  submitted 
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Yes  Madaniy  that  Coat  "will  give 
you  no  end  of  JVear!^^ 

"  It's  made  of  Hawthorn  Velour,  you  can  see  the  label 
right  in  the  lining.  The  quality  is  in  the  fabric  and 
consequently  it  will  hold  its  shape." 

Any  of  the  better  class  stores  will  recommend  Hawthorn 
Fabrics.  Don't  fail  to  ask  to  see  the  new  coats  made 
from  Hawthorn  Velour,  this  Fall.  Permanent  style  is 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  material.  If  you  insist 
on  Hawthorn  in  your  garments  you  get  a  fabric  that's 
dependable. 


20 


„  Look  for  this  label  in  your  new  Fall  root 
or  suit.    It  is  a  nuarantee  that  the  fabric 
will  give  permanent  salisjaclion. 


M-ade  in  Carl^ton  J^lace,  Ont,  by  H^vw^nrF^OFjisr  Mills.  LirvtiTEO 
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FLEXIBILITY 


Flexibility  of  your  corset  is  essential  to  poise 
and  charm,  whether  in  the  evening  gown,  the 
afternoon  frock  or  the  street  costume. 

Qjrsetcd  the  P.C.  way  assures  not  only  absolute  com- 
fort, but  also  an  air  of  fashionable  poise  and  dignity. 
P.C.  Corsets  make  for  figure  improvement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  P.C.'s.  They  are  the  utmost  in 
value,  style,  comfort  and  service. 

Front  lace,  back  lace, 
white  and  flesh 


Write  for  booklet  showing  the  new 
styles  fitted  on  living  models 


GUARANTEED 


Repairing  the 
Baby 

Dr.  Alan  Brown  says: 
"In  order  to  comprehend  the 
principles  which  underlie  the 
proper  feeding  of  infants,  it  is 
well  to  understand  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion and  what  food  elenlents  are 
needed  for  the  growth,  mainten- 
ance and  repair  of  the    baby." 


TURN  TO  PAGE  TWENTY 


L 


"The  Diary  of  Delia"  to  four  magazines 
under  another  nom  de  plume.  All  four 
promptly  accepted  this  and  it  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  as  a  serial,  this  magazine  learning 
the  name  of  the  true  author  later  and 
publishing  it  under  her  pseudonym  of 
Onoto  Watanna. 

Mrs.  Reeve  had  just  taken  up  motion 
picture  scenario  writing  previous  to  her 
coming  west.  The  Chicago  Tribune  of- 
fered a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  best  syn- 
opsis of  a  scenario  for  a  motion  picture 
serial  play  to  follow  their  "Million  Dollar 
Mystery"  and  "Diamond  from  the  Sky." 
Onota  Watanna  was  awarded  this  prize, 
this  serial  being  "Gloria's  Romance," 
which  starred  Billy  Burke. 


One  of  Onoto  Watanna's  sisters  was  the 
late  Miss  Edith  Eaton,  who  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Sui  Sin  Far  wrote  "Mrs. 
Spring  Fragrance  and  Other  Stories,"  a 
collection  of  Chinese  fairy  tales  and  stor- 
ies of  Chinese  child  life,  some  of  these 
being  regarded  by  literary  critics  as 
classics.  The  Chinese  of  Montreal  have 
erected  a  monument  on  the  grave  of  this 
talented  Canadian  author,  who  is  buried 
in  Mount  Royal  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Reeve  has  been  twice  married,- 
first  to  B.  W.  Babcock  of  New  York,  and 
later  to  Francis  F.  Reeve,  who  is  engaged 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  ranching  game  in 
the  west.  She  has  three  children  of 
"teen"  age,  who  are  in  High  School. 


STARVING  AND  WRITING  IN 

NEW  YORK 

By    ONOTO    WATANNA 


I  WAS  NOT  quite  eighteen  years  when  I 
made  my  entrance  into  New  York 
City.  I  had  a  letterfrom  Mr.  S —  editor 
of  Frank  Leslie's  Magazine.  Instead  of 
the  usual  printed  rejection  slip,  Mr.  S-^ 
had  written  me  a  quarter  page  letter,  in 
which  he  expressed  an  interest  in  my  work 
and  suggested  that  I  should  let  his  maga- 
zine see  whatever  else  I  had  written  be- 
sides the  short  story  "regretfully  re- 
turned." 

Upon  my  arrival  in  New  York  City,  I 
did  not  wait  to  secure  lodgings,  but  went 
straight  from  the  train,  bag  in  hand,  to 
the  Frank  Leslie  office.  Having  explained 
to  the  editor  who  I  was, — it  was  plain  he 
had  forgotten  that  letter  he  had  written 
me — I  said: 

" — and  you  wrote  me  to  let  you  see 
anything  else  I  have  written,  and  so — " 

I  opened  my  bag.    He  leaped  to  his  feet, 
threw  up  his  hands  and  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice: 
"Help!  Help!" 

In  rushed  half-a-dozen  clerks  and  edi- 
tors, and  the  wild  looking  Mr.  S —  pointed 
dramatically  to  that  bag  of  mine,  which 
was  brim  full  to  the  top  with  manuscripts. 
With  a  vague  idea  that  I  was  about  to 
be  arrested  for  some  crime  or  another,  I 
burst  into  tears.  I  bawled  as  hard  and 
heartily  as  only  a  husky  youngster  can, 
with  the  result  that  that  outrageous 
mirth  was  silenced,  and  Mr.  S — ,  alter- 
nately wringing  his  hands  and  running 
them  through  his  hair,  implored  me  to 
stop  weeping.    He  said: 

"Now  don't  cry!  Don't  cry,  I  say! 
Don't  cry!  For  heaven's  sakes,  don't  cry! 
Stop  it,  I  say!  I'll  buy  a  story  from  you — 
it's  all  right.  There,  there  now^ — stop 
crying.    Shut  up,  do!" 

In  later  years,  Mr.  S —  and  I  occasion- 
ally met,  and  he  never  failed  to  recall  that 
amusing  episode,  and  he  told  his  friends 
that  I  had  blackmailed  him  into  buying 
my  first  story  from  me  with  tears. 

Whatever  I  lacked  in  talent,  I  made 
up  in  pertinacity.  I  was  determined,  by 
hook  or  crook,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to 
get  my  stories  and  poems  read  and  pub- 
lished. When  driven  by  extreme  neces- 
sity, however,  I  was  forced  to  seek  em- 
ployment. I  would  take  a  temporary 
position  in  an  office,  and  hold  the  position 
until  such  time  as  a  story  would  be  sold, 
and  I  was  again  in  funds.  One  such  posi- 
tion I  obtained  in  the  office  of  the  K — 
Publishing  ComfJ&ny,  and  before  I  had 
been  there  a  week,  by  a  fortunate,  or  un- 
fortunate, coincidence,  I  was  elevated  to 
the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Mr. 

K ,   the   president.      He   was   a   big, 

lanky,  sandy-haired  man,  with  large 
freckles  on  his  nose.  He  reminded  me  a 
bit  of  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  with  whom  I 
once  had  shaken  hands  when  in  Chicago, 
a  crushing  experience  that  I  never  forgot. 

Some  Evaded  Censors 

IN  THOSE  days,  I  picked  up  a  most 
precarious  sort  of  living  in  New  York.  I 
wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote,  and  I  was  un- 
daunted by  the  unflattering  return  of  my 
manuscripts  by  every  mail.  One  or  two, 
it  is  true,  did  slip  by  the  censors,  and  the 
thrills  I  then  enjoyed  and  the  much 
needed  checks,  more  than  compensated  for 
the  many  weeks  and  months  of  drought. 
Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  privations, 
that,  looking  back  upon  them  now,  seem 
to  me  appalling,  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  an  extremely  young  and  ig- 


norant girl,  my  heart  was  always  light  and 
my  head  teemed  with  plots  and  ideas. 

I  lived  with  two  other  girls  in  a  dingy 
room  on  the  top  floor  of  a  house  on  East 
Sixteenth  St.,  between  Union  Square  and 
Third  Avenue.  My  two  roommates  were 
as  pennilesg  and  improvident  as  I,  but  we 
managed  to  exist,  and  even  squeeze  a 
measure  of  fun  out  of  life.  Our  jobs  were 
always  uncertain,  but  each  staked  the 
other  when  the  other  was  "broke."  That 
plan  worked  very  well,  except  when  we 
were  all  "broke"  at  the  same  time.  Then 
we  were  sore  put  to  make  two  ends  meet. 

Jocelyn,  or  "Jossy"  as  we  called  her, 
the  oldest  of  our  trio,  was  a  dark-eyed 
girl  from  the  sunny  South.  She  had  a 
voice  like  a  mellow  bell,  and  was  studying 
vocal  culture.  At  least,  she  studied  it 
when  she  had  the  price  and  a  piano  to 
practise  on.  Jossy  would  have  $5.  in 
hand,  to  pay  for  a  month's  rent  of  a  piano. 
When  the  naonth  was  up,  the  piano  people 
would  begin  to  dun,  and  they  would  keep 
on  dunning  for  a  month,  and  sometimes 
two  months;  then  they  would  take  the 
piano  away;  but,  you  .see,  she  would  have 
had  the  piano  for  two  or  three  months  at 
the  price  of  one. 

•Jocelyn  was  an  outlaw  from  home,  be- 
cause of  her  operatic  aspirations.  She 
was  a  practical  young  person,  who  always 
seemed  out  of  place  in  our  raekety-pack- 
ety  room. 

Anna  Andison,  my  other  room-mate, 
was  an  overwhelmingly  beautiful  girl  of 
Danish  birth.  She  had  milk-white  skin, 
as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  baby's,  a  neck  and 
throat  that  were  our  envy  and  despair, 
and  hair  such  as  the  daughter  of  a  Viking 
might  have  possessed.  It  was  so  thick 
and  long,  that  when  she  took  it  down,  it 
fell  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  her  skirt,  and 
was  dead  gold  in  color.  Her  eyes  were 
very  large,  with  big,  white, sleepy  lids,  and 
they  were  as  blue  as  a  Danish  lake. 
Simple,  trusting,  empty  eyes  they  were— 
the   kind   men — some  men — plunge  into. 

ANNA  was  built  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
her  feet  and  hands  were  of  a  size  to 
match  her  great,  graceful  body.  /  had 
discovered  Anna.  She  was  holding  down 
a  perfectly  respectable  position  as  wait- 
ress at  Bamberger's  on  Third  Ave.  when 
I  assured  her  that  she  was  destined  for 
greater  things.  I  knew  a  man  who  knew 
a  stage  hand  who  knew  the  stage  director 
at  Weber  &  Fields  Theatre.  To  this  man, 
I  piloted  my  willing  Anna.  The  thing 
worked  hke  a  charm.  Anna  secured  her  . 
first  job  in  the  chorus.  From  that  mo-  , 
ment  she  had  but  one  ambition  in  life— to  i 
remain  in  said  chorus.  Just  as  she  had 
been  entirely  satisfied  to  wait  on  table 
for  the  rest  of  her  natural  days,  so  now 
Anna  was  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  chorus. 
Unfortunately  the  various  managers  for 
whom  she  worked,  did  not  always  share 
Anna's  ambition,  and  for  two  reasons  she 
was  invariably  fired  from  one  nlusical 
show  after  another.  The  first  was  the 
heaviness  of  her  hand,  which  resented 
familiarity  from  those  in  authority  over 
her;  and  the  second  was  herutter  inability 
to  move  with  the  agility  peculiar  to  the 
chorus  girl  race. 

When  I  first  brought  my  big  Dane 
home,  Jossy,  who  was  somewhat  of  an 
aristocrat,  "was  thunderstruck  over  my 
find. 

"Where  in  the  name  of  heaven,  did  you 
find    ITV    she    demanded,    utterly    un- 
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moved  by  the  guileless,  trusting  and  most 
friendly  smile  of  the  fair  Anna. 

In  fact  Jessy's  unreasonable  attitude 
was  not  dissimilar  from  the  one  she  had 
assumed  when  I  returned  home  one  even- 
ing with  a  half-frozen  kitten  I  had  found 
shivering  in  the  street.  She  said  then 
there  was  no  space  in  our  room  for  cats 
and  kittens.  Anna,  however,  was  no 
kitten.  In  point  of  fact  she  resembled 
more  a  big,  blonde  bear. 

"This  is  my  friend,  Anna  Andison," 
said  I,  defensively.  "She  look's  to  me  like 
a  picture  I  once  saw  of  Queen  Guinevere, 
and  I'm  going  to  make  her  famous.  I 
know  a  man  who  knows  a  man  who — " 

"I  tarnk  you,"  murmured  Anna,  with 
the  most  touching  and  childish  gratitude. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  put  IT  in  this 
room?"  demanded  Jocelyn  fiercely.  "I 
want  that  corner  where  she's  standing 
for  my  piano  that's  coming  to-day." 

"Darts  all  ride,"  said  Anna,  smiling 
agreeably,  "I  yust  set  on  dar  bed."  And 
"set"  she  did,  causing  that  rickety  affair 
to  creek  alarmingly. 

She  proved,  however,  from  the  very 
first,  a  most  valued  additiontoour  family. 
Our  landlady  was  extremely  stingy  about 
bed  clothes,  and  the  two  near-woolen 
blankets  on  the  bed  never  really  kept  us 
warm.  Anna  was  a  human  furnace.  She 
was  better  than  any  hot  water  bottle  or 
hot  water  bag  ever  invented.  Snuggled 
up  against  her  I  slept  as  snug  as  the  pro- 
verbial "bug  in  a  rug."  That  first  night 
I  slept  between  my  two  friends,  a  sort  of 
dividing  link  between  them,  but  the  next 
day,  expatiating  loudly  upon  the  beauti- 
ful warm  sleep  I  had  enjoyed,  the  shiver- 
ing Jocelyn  (she  came  from  Tennessee, 
and  had  never  been  entirely  acclimated 
to  New  York's  humidity  and  cold,)  bitter- 
ly suggested  that  I  was  a  pig  to  try  and 
keep  a  good  thing  all  to  myself.  So  that 
night,  Anna  slept  between  us,  and  I  never 
heard  Jossy  after  that  object  to  her  pres- 
•ence  in  our  home. 

Our  Efforts  to  Get  a  "Square" 

SO  THERE  we  were,  the  three  of  us, 
making  two  ends  meet  on  practically 
nothing,  and  using  our  wits  a  good  part 
of  the  time  to  save  us  from  starvation. 
Some  of  the  ways  and  means  we  resorted 
to,  it  is  true,  might  not  have  been  consid- 
ered ethical  by  our  more  affluent  fisters, 
but  poverty,  in  a  way,  is  a  state  of  war- 
fare, and  we  are  assured  that  "All  is  fair 
in  love  and  war."  Some  of  the  devices 
for  obtaining  a  squar',  or  half  or  even  a 
quarter  of  a  square  meal  were  ingenious 
and  very  often  disastrous.  Most  of  our 
efforts  however  met  with  unqualified 
success.  Youth  and  bright  wits  are  a 
combination  that  Fate  finds  it  hard  to 
beat. 

For  instance;  On  the  first — the  parlor 
— floor  of  our  residence,  there  dwelt  a 
prosperous  man  of  whose  wealth  and 
generosity  and  susceptibility  toward  the 
weaker  sex,  we  heard  much  fromoursome- 
times  garrulous  landlady.  He  had  cast  a 
sentimental  and  appraising  eye  on  our 
Anna,  and  had  made  sufficient  inquiries 
concerning  her  to  induce  our  landlady  to 
climb  the  four  flights  of  stairs  to  our  room 
to  tell  us  all  about  it. 

From  that  day,  the  man  on  the  parlor 
floor  was  marked  as  a  possible  meal  ticket, 
not  merely  for  Anna,  but  for  us.  We 
aided  and  abetted  by  every  means  in  our 
power  his  suit,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
our  suit.  In  due  time  he  invited  Anna  to 
go  to  a' dinner  and  dance  with  him.  Anna 
accepted,  of  course.  I  had  told  her  to, 
and  she  was  an  obedient  and  grateful 
creature  and  looked  upon  me,  humbly,  in 
the  light  of  a  benefactor. 

The  three  of  us  then  put  our  heads  to- 
gether to  consider  the  problem  of  a  dress 
for  Anna,  for  Anna  possessed  but  one, 
and  that  hardly  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
charm  a  desirable  suitor.  Accordingly  I 
generously  tendered  to  Anna  my  own 
sole  party  frock.  It  was  pink  and  fluffy, 
and  I  was  small  and  dark,  and,  therefore, 
showed  up  well  in  it.  At  that  time,  I 
weighed  about  a  hundred  pounds.  Anna 
tipped  the  scales  at  close  to  a  hundred 
and  eighty.  Jossy,  however,  was  a  genius 
with  the  needle.  She  let  down  that  dress 
at  least  a  half  a  foot.  I,  then,  took  Anna 
in  hand,  and,  attaching  her  by  her 
corset  strings  to  the  bed,  I  bade  her  pull. 
She  pulled  as  hard  as  only  a  great  Dane 
could.  Presently  we  had  her  firmly  en- 
cased in  that  dress,  and,  like  proud 
mothers,  we  led  her  below  to  her  waiting 
man. 
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That  evening  Jossy  and  I  spent  talk- 
ing over  the  things  we  liked  best  to 
eat.  I  was  partial  to  lobsters,  welsh 
rabbit,  hot  dogs,  chop  suey,  pancakes, 
pastry,  sardines,  pickles,  spaghetti  and 
cheese.  Jossy  said  that  the  mere  thought 
of  a  rare  porterhouse  steak  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  onions  made  her  teeth  water. 
As  for  mushrooms — the  thought  of  mush- 
rooms and  corn  made  Jossy  so  homesick 
that  she  was  ready  to  give  up  her  musical 
career,  till  I  talked  her  out  of  it,  or,  rather, 
back  to  it. 

We  Wait  for  Anna 

TALKING  about  food  aggravated  our 
situation,  and  we  hungrily  watched  the 
clock  for  Anna  to  return.  She  had  given 
us  her  solemn  word  of  honor — crossed  her 
neck  and  crossed  her  heart,  wished  she 
might  die  a  horrible  death  if  she  didn't 
etc. — that  she  would  order  without  stint 
at  the  dinner  hour,  and  that  she  would 
stow  away  in  her  own  ample  insides  only 
one -third  of  the  dinner.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  she  was  to  surreptitiously  con- 
find  to  the  capacious  bag  with  which  we 
had  provided  her  and  which  was  to  mask 
as  a  handkerchief  holder. 

At  ten,  there  was  no  sign  of  Anna,  so 
Jossy  suggested  that  we  should  go  and 
look  for  her.  She  declared  that,  in  a  way, 
we  were  Anna's  guardians  and  chaperones 
and  it  was  not  proper  for  a  young  and 
innocent  girl  to  be  out  alone  at  night  with 
a  man.  They  never  did  such  things  in 
Tennessee,  Jocelyn  assured  me  solemnly. 

So  we  two  sallied  forth,  and  arrived 
duly  at  the  dance  hall,  which  was  above  a 
well-known  German  restaurant  of  the 
East  Side.  We  were  some  time  in  dis- 
covering our  Anna,  for  she  was  backed  up 
against  a  wall,  hidden  by  a  solid  mass  of 
admiring  and  besieging  males.  I  could  see 
at  once  that  my  dress  had  made  a  hit. 
Foremost  in  this  crowd  of  Anna's  admir- 
ers was  the  man  from  the  parlor  floor. 

Anna  "Busts"  at  the  Back 

AS  WE  approached  nearer  to  this  mob 
we  saw  that  Anna  was  in  evident 
trouble.  As  soon  as  she  saw  us,  a  guttur- 
al exclamation  of  appeal  escaped  her  lips. 
Whenever  Anna  was  unduly  moved  by 
emotion  or  excitement,  she  invariably  for- 
got the  exquisiteaccent  I  was  painstaking- 
ly teaching  her,  and  lapsed  into  a  sort  of 
English  version  of  her  mother  tongue. 
Now  as  we  pushed  our  way  through  the 
crowd  and  came  directly  to  her,  she 
whispered  hoarsely  in  my  ear; 

"I  ban  busted!" 

"You  ban  what?"  I  whispered  back, 
hoarsely  also. 

"I  ban  busted.  I  ban  busted  on  dam 
corset,  and  I  ban  busted  on  dam  dress  on 
dam  back." 

I  know  that  backless  evening  gowns 
are  now  the  vogue,  but  it  was  not  so  in  my 
young  days.  I  realized  at  once,  the  fatal 
sensation  and  disgrace  that  would  befall 
us  should  Anna  turn  around.  Jocelyn, 
the  practical  and  resourceful  in  all  crises, 
pushed  me  aside,  and  hissed: 

"Faint!  Faint!  Faint,  you  fool!  Don't 
you  understand.  I  .say,  faint!  Faint,  you 
big  slob.    Fall  over.    Pretend  to  die!" 

A   Meal  Ticket   At   Last 

WHEN  at  last  it  percolated  through 
Anna's  skull  that  a  swoon  might 
save  the  day  for  us,  she  fell  promptly 
backward  with  such  a  crash  that  I  am  sure 
she  nearly  broke  the  arm  of  the  man 
from  the  parlor  floor,  who  nobly  sprang 
to  her  rescue. 

There  she  lay  in  a  dead  faint  on  the 
floor,  her  rosy  face  upturned  and  her  ruby 
lips  parted  widely  as  she  breathed  through 
them  stertorously. 

Luckily  for  our  fortunes,  soon  after  this 
the  Dutch  delicates.sen  man  on  "Third 
Avenue  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
Anna,  and  for  a  time  we  lived  upon  the 
fat  of  the  land.  I  made  up  a  rhyme  which 
we  sang  to  the  tune  of  "Just  before  the 
Battle,  Mother."  Jossy  would  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  when  Anna's  beau  was 
calling,  and  she  would  croon  in  her  deep 
heart-reaching  contralto: 

"Don't  forget  the  chee.'se,  my  darling, 

Don't  forget  the  bread  and  jam; 
Don't  forget  the  pickles,  Anna, 

And  the  piece  of  Ham. 
Goodbye,  Anna,  we  shall  never. 

Eat  a  bit  till  you  get  back. 
But  you'll  not  forget  u=.  Anna, 

When  you  fill  your  little  sack." 
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If  a  mother  can't  nurse  her  baby,  the  next  best 
food  is  ROBINSON'S  "PATENT"  BARLEY 
with  cow's  milk  properly  modified.  It  prevents 
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A   MESSAGE  TO   MOTHERS 

Turn  to  page  twenty  of  this  issue  and  read  Dr.  Alan  Brown's  artielt 
en  Child  Welfare.  Do  you  know  what  constitutes  cood  and  bad  milk  from 
the  standpoint  of  tho  young  child?  This  information  and  much  more 
that  is  of  vital  interest  to  mothen  (tarts  on  page  twenty. 
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Every   Hallam   Garment   is   guaranteed. 

Because  firstly,  Hallam  bu79  skins  direct 
from  the  trapper,  and  sells  direct  to  you 
for  cash,  saving  you  the  middlet.*a's  pro- 
fits, high  store  rent,  sales  clerks'  salsries, 
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from  Hallam  you  can  see  the  Furs  in  yonr  own  home,  and  examine  them 
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Muffs,  etc.  It  illustrates  Furs 
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Tii^ft^BE  ADAM 
iZVT    T«ESE 


While  Hubby  Fumed — "Aren't  you 
ready,  dear?" 

"As  soon  as  I  fix  my  bair,  Henry." 

"For  gracious  sake,  haven't  you  fixed 
your  hair  yet?" 

"Fixed  it!  I  haven't  found  it  yetf" — 
New  York  Medley. 


Told  Everything — A  Scotch  pasMBger 
on  a  liner  was  watching  an  approaeUag 
vessel  through  field  glasses. 

"Hoot!"  he  remarked  to  a  companion, 
"She's  a  Scotch  ship." 

"How  can  you  tell  she's  Scotch?" 

"Tak'  the  glasses  yersel'.  D'ye  ken 
that  there's  nae  gulls  foUowin'  her?" — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 

Never  Through — Inquisitive  Young 
Daughter — "Papa,  what  do  you  i»  all 
day  long  at  the  office?" 

Father  (not  paying  much  attention  to 
the  question,  as  he  is  busy  reading  the 
evening  paper) — "Oh,  nothing." 

Daughter  (not  easily  discourage*!)  — 
"Well,  how  do  you  know  when  you  are 
through?" — Dallas  Newe. 

Bear  and  Bare — A  London  sportsman, 
thinking  his  Highland  ghillie  was  net 
treating  him  with  due  respect,  said,  "Loek 
here,  my  man,  you  don't  seem  to  grasp 
who  I  am.  Do  you  know  that  my  fasiity 
has  been  entitled  to  bear  arms  for  the 
last  200  years?"  "Hoots,  that  naething," 
was  the  calm  reply.  "My  ancestor*  kaa 
been  entitled  tae  bare  legs  since  th'  tame 
of  William  th'  Conqueror."— LeiWteit 
Sunday  Express. 

The  Word  Wanted — A  man  walked 
into  a  garage  where  his  car  was  being  re 
paired  and  was  heard  to  reprimand  the 
garage  owner  for  telling  him  how  to  nm 
his  own  car,  saying:  "This  is  my  car,  and 
what  I  say  goes." 

A  moment  later  a  tu-ed,  greasy  mechan- 
ic looked  up  from  under  the  car  and  said: 
"For  goodness'  sake,  say  'engine.'  "— 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  Ctncinnaii. 


The  Word  in  Need — The  Tommy  had  • 
not  been  many  vin  rouges  in  Sunny  France  1 
when  one  day,  in  a  cafe,  mademoiselle  i 
forgot  to  give  him  a  fork. 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  to  negotiate  the  meal  without  it, 
since  he  did  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  to  ask  for.  Suddenly  a  happy 
thought  struck  him.  Waving  his  knife  tri- 
umphantly before  her,  he  exclaimed: 

"Kamerad!" — American  Legion  Weekly. 

Certain  Test — Two  fishermen  were  ', 
angling  in  a  river,  when  one  suddenly  J 
dropped  his  rod.  | 

"Say!"  he  ejaculated.  "Did  you  see  | 
that  feller  fall  off  that  cliff  over  there  into  I 
the  river?"  * 

"Don't  get  excited,  Bill,"  soothed  the 
other.    "Mebbe  it  was  a  movie  actor  mak-   , 
in'  pictures." 

"But,  my  stars!    How  kin  we  tell?" 

"Well,"  counseled  the  judicious  one,  "if 
he  drowns,  he  ain't." — Epwortk  Herald. 


Back  Again — When  Louis  was  four 
years  old,  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to 
visit  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Washing- 
ton. He  expressed  great  delight  before 
the  monkeys'  cage,  and  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  bears,  tigers,  and  other 
animals. 

But  it  was  when  they  came  to  a  large 
stork  sleepily  standing  upon  one  leg,  that 
the  little  fellow  seemed  most  impressed. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  there  in  silence- 
then  cried  out  in  a  solemn  and  expectant 
little  voice,  "Stork,  here's  Louis  again!" — ^i 
Judge.  '^ 
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AMISCONCEPTION  appar- 
ently exists  in  certain  circles 
in  Canada  regarding  Arthur 
Stringer's  present  position  and 
future  literary  plans.  A  few  evenings 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
some  hours  with  the  author  of  the 
"Prairie"  trilogy,  in  his  home  at 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.J. — about  thirty 
miles  out  of  New  York — and  Mr. 
Stringer  has  given  me  permission  to 
make  clear  to  his  many  friends 
amongst  the  readers  of  MacLean's 
just  what  he  is  doing. 

First  of  all,  he  is  not  tied  up  to 
an  exclusive  Hearst  contract.  Far 
from  it,  as  he  expects  to  write  for 
five  different  magazines  during  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months — 
including  MacLea/j'5.  And  the  rumor 
that  he  has  applied  or  is  about  to 
apply  for  United  States  citizenship 
is  no  more  accurate  than  the  report 
of  his  death,  owing  to  the  explosion 
of  the  gas  stove  at  his  summer  home, 
which  was  circulated  in  1913. 

DUT  Mr.  Stringer  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  get  close  to  the  United 
States  periodical  market,  as  continu- 
ous residence  in  Canada  would  call 
for  too  great  a  financial  sacrifice. 
This  state  of  things  we  all  recognize 
as  unfortunate,  both  for  Canada  and 
Arthur  Stringer;  but  facts  must  be 
faced.  At  the  present  time  all  the 
Canadian  magazines  together  could 
not  pay  Mr.  Stringer  a  tithe  of  what 
he  will  receive  in  the  larger  world 
market.  I  venture  to  prophesy, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  very 
many  years  before  we  once  more 
shall  have  him  back  with  us.  Once 
before  he  felt  the  tug  of  his  Essex 
County  birth-place  and  left  New 
York  for  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
where  he  resided  until  a  year  ago 
this  month. 

Mr.  Stringer  has  under  prepara- 
tion two  splendid  short  stories, 
written  specially  for  readers  of 
MacLean's — both  located  in  the 
West:  one  in  B.  C.  and  one  on  the 
prairies.  He  also  has  a  novelette, 
almost  a  full  length  novel,  in  fact, 
planned — but  of  that  no  more  can 
be  revealed  for  the  nonce. 

TUST  had  a  call  from  Arthur  Heming. 
J  who  reports  that  he  is  leaving  in 
a  day  or  two  for  his  annual  literary 
"hibernation."  Mr.  Heming  hzis 
completed  the  first  draft  of  the  next 
feature  which  he  is  writing  for 
MacLean's — a  long,  virile  story  of 
the  North  he  knows  so  well —and 
lie  hopes  to  have  both  story  and 
illustrations  completed  in  order  that 
we  may  start  publication  by  the 
winter  of  i923r24  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  will  be  a  worthy  successor 
to  "The  Drama  of  Our  Forests." 
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TN  THE  September  1  issue  there 
was  a  story  by  John  Bruce  Cowan, 
entitled  "Mugsy."  Mr.  Cowan 
quoted  the  poem  "The  Little  Dog 
Angel"  and  attributed  it  to  "a  fu- 
gitive clipping — author  unknown." 
Several  readers  have  written  in  to 
point  out  that  this  little  gem  is 
among  the  best  known  of  recent 
Canadian  verses,  and  to  inform  Ye 
Editor  of  his  abysmal  ignorance  in 
not  recognizing  this  as  the  work  of 
Miss  Norah  M.Holland.  This  poem 
is  to  be  found  on  the  first  page  of 
Miss  Holland's  book  "Spunyarn 
and  Spindrift." 

'X'HE  first  story  ever  published  in 
MacLean's — and  I  think  I  am 
safe  to  say,  in  any  Canadian  maga- 
zine—f.omthepen  of  Gilbert  Frankau, 
the  talented  English  writer,  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue.  This  will 
be  a  short  story  entitled  "TTie  Under- 
study," a  vivid  sketch  of  stage  life. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  novelette, 
"One  Day  in  the  Shires,"  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  writer,  to  be  run 
complete  in  the  December  1  issue. 
This  story  is  of  an  entirely  different 
type  and  has  an  extraordinarily  ap- 
pealing and  human  heroine.  The  des- 
cription in  this  novelette  of  a  hunting 
scene  in  the  Old  Country  is  an 
unusually  graphic  bit  of  pen  por- 
traiturte. 

I  REGRET  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  Dr.  Alan 
Brown's  series:  "Keeping  the  Well 
Child  Well,"  as  this  wa.s  developing 
into  a  very  popular  feature.  But 
questions  of  professionafl  ethics  have 
arisen  which  make  it  injudicious  to 
go  on  with  this  series  for  the  present. 
Certain  readers  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  portions  of 
article  No.  I  in  this  series  were 
taken  from  a  well-known  book  on 
Child  Care,  written  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Griffiths.  In  ju  tice  to  Dr. 
Alan  Brown  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  reproducing  these  paragraphs  he 
had  not  only  Dr.  Griffiths'  permis- 
sion but  also  that  of  his  publishers, 
and  a  statement  to  this  effect  ap- 
pears in  the  foreword  of  the  forth- 
coming book. 

"mE  WELCOME  today  Alf.  J. 
""  Vale,  who  sends  in  a  renewal. 
Why?  Because  he  writes  from  St. 
Peter's  Mission,  Hay  River,  Mac- 
Kenzie  district,  N.  W.  T.,  Canada, 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  an  Eskimo 
board  ng  school  1  His  letter  is  dated 
September  8,  "the  last  mail  out  of 
here,"  he  says,  "until  after  Christ- 
mas." I  wonder  how  many  other 
magazines  reach  an  E.skimo  board- 
ing-school? 
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Most  of  them  are. 


Light  in  the 
Arctic  Night 


DISTRICT  DISTRIBUTORS: 

Crawlord    Battery   Co.,    Ltd.,    Vancouver,    B.   C. 

T.    H.    Peicock,    Calgary.    Alia. 

Lemery-Denison    Electric.    Ltd..    Saskatoon.    Saslt. 

F.    C.    YounB.    Ltd..    Wlmilpee.    Man. 

Canada   West   Electric    Limited.   Ueglna.   Sask. 

Tlie    Battery    Engineering    &    Supply    Co..    Ltd..    Otuwa, 

The    Universal    Battery    Co..    Ltd..    Hamilton,    Ont. 
Begin   Auto   Supply   Co..    Limited.   Oshawa.    Ont. 
Tlie  Auto  Electric  Service.   Montreal.  Que. 


When  the  Crocker  Land  Expe- 
dition started  for  the  frozen 
North  its  equipment  included 
an  Exide  Battery.  After  ship- 
wreck, blizzard,  and  4,000 
miles  of  the  toughest  kind  of 
transportation,  little  faith  was 
felt  that  any  battery  could  have 
survived  the  journey. 
In  scant  hope  of  lighting  winter 
quarters  the  house  was  wired 
and  the  switch  thrown  in.  In- 
stantly the  place  was  flooded 
with  light.  Through  the  five 
months  of  frozen  night  that 
light  never  failed  to  shed  its 
blessed  cheer. 

Exide  Batteries  are  now  being 
used  in  the  Arctic  circle  in- 
stalled for  radio  service  in  com- 
municating with  the  outer 
world. 

Most  of  the  farms  in  the  Do- 
minion that  have  their  own 
electric  light  plants  depend  for 
current  on  Exide  Batteries 


In  scores  of  great  industries  you 
will  find  Exide  Batteries  lend- 
ing the  unfailing  assistance  of 
their  stored  up  power.  Exper- 
ience in  building  Exide  Batter- 
ies for  all  purposes  means  much 
to  you  when  it  comes  to  select- 
ing a  battery  for  starting  and 
ighting  your  automobile. 

The  Exide  gives  dependable 
power  for  so  much  longer  a 
time  than  ordinary  batteries 
that  it  is  not  only  a  genuine 
satisfaction  but  a  genuine 
economy.  You  are  entitled  to 
a  real,  long-lasting  battery 
when  you  buy  a  new  car  and 
also  when  you  have  to  replace 
the  old  battery  in  your  car. 

It  will  pay  you  to  insist  on  an 
Exide.  If  you  have  any  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  one,  write  us 
or  our  nearest  district  distribu- 
tor. 


EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA,  Limited 

153  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 


THE     LONG-LIFE     BATTERY     FOR    YOUR    CAR 
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Let  those  who've  had  no  "Blowouts" 
be  thankful  they  used 


GUTTA  PERCHATiRES 


Quality  all  Through 


GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  LIMITED 

Head  Offices  and  Factories:    Toronto 
Branches  in  all  Leading  Cities  of  the  Dominion 


Down  ^0  Business 

Vacation  behind  you, 
the  cobwebs  gone  and 
ready  to  do  some  clear 
thinking. 

Make  the  year  one  of 
real  progress  with  some- 
thing to  show  at  the  end. 

Set  aside  a  definite  amount 
monthly.  $10  at  6%  will 
amount  in  ten  years  to 
$l.()12.22,  $25  a  month  to 
$4,030  55,  $100  a  month  to 
$16,122.22.  Build  upan estate 
by  regular  investing. 

Securilies  of  the  most  de- 
pendable tyjye  may  be  pro- 
cured in  amourxls  ranging 
from  $50  upwards. 

A-E-AMES6C0 

D£PfMDAaL£   mV£SThl£NTS   -    £STABLlSM^O  1669 
MONTREAL  TORONTO    ^^*  ^^^ 


VICTORIA, B.C. 


CHICAGO.ILU 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

AUcock's  Split-Cane  Rod  DeLuxe*  $40.00 

It  Is  lime  to   look   over  your  kit,    and  Bend   In 
your  rods,   reels  and  Rutis  to  be  repaired.   TtaeB« 
repairs    are    looked    after  by   our   eiperta. 
We   liave    added    a    new   department,    consisting 
of  guns,  ammunition  and  accesaorlea.     To  intro- 
duce   this    new    department    we    are    offering 
Double  harreUtJ.  Hammtrltsa  Nttro- 
Tesi  Shot  Gunil2-gauge  only)  at  $30. 

AUcockf  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  Ltd. 

«,.      .«r    70  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 
Also  agents  for  Rice  Lake  Canoes,  Tuttle's  DeTil 
Bugs,    South   Bend.   Hllderbrandt,   Hardy  Bros., 
Everything  -in    Fishing   Tackle   worth   while. 


Since     '^^Tr^'      1 889 
A  Strong  Canadian  Company 

EXCELSIOR 

Insurance  |_|  pF  Company 
Head  Oifice:    Toronto,  Canada 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Losses   paid  since  organization,  over  $52,000,000.00 

Fire^  Marine «  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
H«ad  Offices  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  Sts.  Toronto 
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Business  &  Investments 


ANALYZING  THE  TREND 

OF  CANADIAN  CURRENCY 

Premium  on  Canadian  Funds  May  Not  Be  Lasting  But 

Indications  Point  to  a  Very  Favorable  Situation 

By    G.     E.    JACKSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Toronto  University 


November  1,  1922 


SINCE  the  close  of  August,  when  the 
Canadian  dollar  returned  to  par  in  the 
New  York  exchange  market,  there  has 
been  no  reaction  of  any  consequence.  In- 
deed, the  slight  day-to-day  fluctuations 
have  been  upward  rather  than  downward. 
It  is  true  that  for  two  months  the  move- 
ment has  been  fractional:  but  we  can  all 
of  us  remember  the  years  when  our 
money  was  quoted  at  a  heavy  discount. 
Now  that  we  can  sometimes  sell  it  at  a 
premium  (however  small)  we  feel  inclined 
to  jubilate. 

No  sooner  had  the  premium  reached 
5/32  of  1  %,  than  one  Canadian  corporation 
magnanimously  published  an  order  to  its 
staff,  that  they  were  still  to  accept  American 
money  at  par'in  spite  of  the  fall  in  its  value. 
This  was  a  turning  of  the  tables  with  a 
vengeance!  More  practical  evidence  of 
the  new  state  of  affairs  was  given  by  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  when,  on 
September  14th,  its  Montreal  branch  re- 
ceived a  gold  shipment  from  New  York 
of  $500,000. 

The  market  reasons  immediately  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  are  not  far  to 
seek.  "The  recent  flotation  of  the  $100,- 
000,000  loan  in  New  York  was  of  prime 
importance,"  says  a  monthly  letter  of  the 
Royal  Bank,  "and  the  greatly  improved 
condition  of  Canadian  trade  cannot  but 
have  played  a  vital  part.  Trade  balances 
in  favour  of  the  United  States  during  the 
latter  part  of  1921  have  turned  in  favour 
of  the  Dominion,  owing  to  the  decline  in 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Another 
important  influence  on  the  situation  was 
the  fact  that  large  shipments  of  Canadian 
wheat  created  a  demand  for  Canadian 
funds,  at  the  same  time  that  the  normal 
movement  of  coal  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  for  this  time  of  year,  was  im- 
peded by  the  American  coal  strike." 

Of  the  surrounding  circumstances  no 
more  need  be  said.  These  three  have 
been  outstanding  factors  in  the  exchange 
market  during  the  summer  months,  and 
they  have  made  for  firmer  rates.  But  all 
of   them   are  essentially   temporary.      A 


marked  improvement  in  the  situation  be- 
gan to  show  itself  as  early  as  August  of 
1921,  before  any  one  of  them  was  in  evid- 
ence, and  the  movement  to  par,  from  a 
discount  of  13}^  points,  was  fairly  con- 
tinuous. Clearly,  therefore,  they  did  not 
begin  the  process,  although  they  helped  to 
complete  it.  Moreover  their  effect  is 
largely  spent.  Imports  of  coal  have  been 
resumed,  as  fast  as  the  fuel  has  become 
available.  The  coming  into  force  of  the 
mutilated  Fordney  Tariff  cannot  but 
check  our  exports  and  lessen  the  demand 
abroad  for  bills  on  Canada.  The  funding 
operations  in  progress  at  Ottawa  may  for 
a  time  take  the  place  of  the  $100,000,000 
obtained  in  New  York;  but  they  too  will 
soon  be  finished.  If  we  depend  on  these 
things  to  keep  the  rate  at  par,  we  may  be 
sadly  disappointed. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  look 
farther  afield,  in  any  canvass  of  the  pros- 
pects. The  task  is  easier,  because  we  have 
learnt  a  good  deal  in  the  last  three  years. 
Discussion  no  longer  centres  on  the  fool- 
ish question,  "Who  made  the  profit  on 
the  discount?"  The  people  who  talked  at 
large  not  long  ago  of  the  "insult  offered  to 
Canada"  when  the  dollar  was  quoted  at 
less  than  par  (forgetting  that,  if  this  was 
an  insult,  we  were  all  of  us  insulting  the 
Mother  Country  daily)  have  been  laughed 
out  of  court  and  silenced.  The  frivolous 
issues  have  been  cleared  away.  We  have 
seen  that  in  a  disturbed  exchange  market, 
everybody  stands  to  lose — the  people 
whose  money  brings  a  premium,  no  less 
than  those  who  see  theirs  quoted  at  a  dis- 
count— by  the  strangling  of  trade  which 
inevitably  follows. 

It  is  only  when  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer engaged  in  foreign  trade  knows 
within  very  narrow  limits  what  his  deal- 
ings with  his  foreign  customers  will  cost 
him,  that  he  can  conduct  his  business  with 
absolute  security.  To  him  a  disturbed 
exchange  market  means,  first  and  last, 
uncertainty.  Whether  his  contracts  are 
made  in  terms  of  his  own  or  of  a  foreign 
currency,  it  does  not  greatly  matter.     If 


Dollar  Exchange  and  Purchasing  Parities,  United  States  and  Canada, 
1919-1922. 
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Tb«    LltUe    Vodervood 


HE'S  so  dam  likeable!  ^Where- 
ever  he  goes  the  folks  all  fall 
for   him;   think  just  as  much   of 

him  as  we  do — and  that's  sorae. 

But  a  word  in 
private  toyou  men 


WE'LL  Ie«ve  the  rest  of 
the  (wnily  out  lliis 
tinw.  ^  You  know  what  the 
next  few  months  mean  for 
US — (onwthing  doing  every 
minute;  plugging  all  day, 
planning  and  writing  at  night. 
We  don't  need  to  elaborate. 


IJ  ANDWRITING  i»  led- 
*^  touB  and  laboriou*.  And 
which  do  yoo  prefer  to  read 
— longhand  or  clear,  legible 
typewriting?  ^  With  the 
Little  Underwood  you  can 
work  two  or  three  times  aa 
fut.  and  make  as  many 
copies  as  you  need 


SERIOUSLY,  and  man  to  man, 
how  can  you  get  along  with- 
out the  little  fellow  ! 


YpC  of  course  he*d  make  • 
'  *-"^  charming  Chriitmas  present 
for  the  wife,  but  take  it  from  us, 

you  need  him  nowlri 
$75— Wi»ely  Syent    ® 


U  nited 

Typewriter 
Co.  Limited 

lo  Toronto  at 
135   Victoria  St 


For  the  Convenience 
of  Your  Wife 

*Tr<HE  handiest  form  of  Bank 
^  Account  for  the  man  who 
is  frequently  away  from  home 
is  a  Joint  Account  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
Money  may  be  withdrawn  or 
deposited  by  either  party. 
Ask  our  Manager  for  explan- 
atory folder. 


The  Royal    Bank 
of  Canada 
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Subscription  representativet  of  the 
Periodical  Sales  Company,  45  Jarv- 
is  Street,  Toronto,  are  authorized 
to  solicit  and  accept  subscription* 
for  MacLean's  Magazine  on  sub- 
scription order  forms  bearing  trade  ^ 
mark  of  which  facsimile  appears  fl 
above.  ^ 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.  Ltd. 
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SAMPLE  SET,  10c 

Sen.]  lOc  for  Sample  Set 
containing  trial-length  sam- 
ples of  ElJora<io  and  "Best" 
Blue   Colored   Pencils. 


REMEMBER  the  emphatic 
'  gentleman  who  used  to  say 
that  he  never  could  get  a  pencil 
to  suit  him? 

Well,  he's  changed  now.    The 
other  day  he  bought  a 

ELdoradO 

"^e  master  dmum^pendr 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
rE.NciL  Dept.  67-J         Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian   Distrilutora: 
\.  n.   MacDougall  &  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto 


FOX'S    SERGES 

ALL    WOOL 


FOX 

(REGD.   TRADE    MARK) 

DYE  GDARANTEED  FAST  TO  LIGHT 

CAUTION  :— Our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  other  serees  are 
beinK  sold  aa  Foxs  Serges.  See  that 
the  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  back  of  the 
cloth — stamped  every  3  yards. 

Manufactured  by 

FOX  BROS  &  CO.  LTD. 

ENGLAND 
Enablithed  1772 

Makers  of  the  world    famrd 
Fox's  Improved  Puttees  (F.l.P.  I 

WHOLESALE  AGENT: 
J.  H.  SRAW,  285  Bovcr  Hall  Hill,  Hoatrtal 


they  are  made  in  terms  of  his  own  cur- 
rency, the  risk  is  shifted  to  the  foreigner. 
If  they  are  made  in  terms  of  the  foreign 
currency,  he  bears  the  risli  himself.  In 
any  case  the  risk  is  present,  and  it  is  an 
obstacle  to  trade. 

Where  a  "forward  market"  in  exchange 
has  been  developed  (that  is,  where  it  is 
possible  to  buy  exchange  "futures"  as  one 
can  buy  wheat  or  cotton  futures)  the 
trader  can  shift  the  risks  from  himself  to 
his  banker  or  a  dealer.  But  he  can  only 
do  this  at  a  price  which  makes  the  trans- 
ference worth  while  to  the  other  party; 
and  this  price  is  an  added  element  of  cost, 
a  cause  of  lessened  profit.  The  more  un- 
certain' the  movement  in  rates  of  exchange, 
t<he  higher  the  cost  will  naturally  be:  for 
rates  of  insurance  are  commensurate  with 
risk. 

What  is  the  Future  of  Exchange? 

'  I  ^HE  question  most  naturally  asked  at 
•*■  present,  therefore,  is  not,  "Who  has 
made  money  by  the  recent  improvement 
— and  has  the  American  been  the  loser?" 
— but  rather,  "Will  the  present  rate  re- 
main?" The  reasoning  involved  is  inevit- 
ably by  no  means  easy,  but,  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious,  it  is  worth  examination. 

The  most  famous  of  recent  discussions 
on  exchange  was  begun  by  Dr.  Gustav 
Cassel  at  the  Brussels  Conference  in  1920, 
and  is  still  in  progress.  Dr.  Cassel  is  a 
Swede  and  was  chiefly  known  before  the 
war  for  work  of  an  abstract  character  with 
a  Hmited  appeal.  But  the  views  embodied 
in  his  famous  Brussels  Memorandum,  if 
highly  technical  and  difficult,  are  also 
very  practical,  and  of  obvious  importance. 
Although  they  have  not  met  with  all- 
round  acceptance,  it  is  probablysafetosay 
that  no  large  international  banker  any- 
where would  lightly  dismiss  them. 

Summarised  in  his  own  words,  this  is 
the  key  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change since  the  war,  which  Dr.  Cassel 
offers: — 

"Our  willingness  to  pay  a  certain  price 
for  a  foreign  money  must  ultimately  and 
essentially  depend  on  the  fact  that  this 
money  has  a  purchasing  power  as  against 
commodities  and  services  in  the  foreign 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
offer  so  and  so  much  of  our  own  money  we 
offer,  in  fact,  a  purchasing  power  against 
commodities  and  services  in  our  own 
country.  Our  valuation  of  a  foreign 
money  will,  therefore,  essentially  depend 
on  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  the 
currencies    of   both    countries." 

At  this  point  Dr.  Cas.sel  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  relations  of  two  countries, 
A.  and  B.  There  are  many  to  whom  a  dis- 
cussion in  terms  of  A.  and  B.  is  so  unreal, 
that  it  might  as  well  have  been  written  in 
Greek.  But  for  A.  read  Canada,  for  B. 
the  United  States,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  summary  translates  as  follows: — 

"Given  a  normal  freedom  of  trade  be- 
tween two  countries,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  a  rate  of  exchange  will 
estabHsh  itself  between  them  and  this 
rate  will,  smaller  fluctuations  apart,  re- 
main unaltered  so  long  as  no  alteration  in 
either  currency  is  made,  and  no  hindrances 
are  imposed  on  the  trade."  (In  other 
words,  before  the  War,  when  both  coun- 
tries were  on  a  gold  basis,  .and  the  prices 
of  thone  goods  that  entered  into  trade  be- 
tween them  were  about  the  same  in  each, 
their  exchanges  naturally  stood  at  par.) 
"But  as  soon  as  inflation  takes  place  in 
the  money  of  Canada"  (which  abandoned 
the  gold  basis  in  1914  with  uncomfortable 
consequences)  "and  the  purchasing  power 
of  this  money  is,  therefore,  diminished, 
the  value  of  the  Canadian  money  in  the 
United  States  must  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion."  In  other  words,  the 
inflation  of  currency  in  Canada,  with  the 
abnormal  rise  of  prices  that  ensued,  (while 
the  United  States  remained,  as  before,  on 
a  gold  ba-sis)  put  a  premium  on  importa- 
tion of  American  goodsinto  Canada,  andan 
obstacle  to  importation  of  Canadian  goods 
into  the  United  States,  which  righted  itself, 
but  onlj'  when  the  intense  competition  of 
Canadian    debtors    for    American    bills, 


Investment 

In  the  middle  ages  money  was  hoarded  in 
strong-boxes,  where  it  was  kept  idle  and 
unproductive. 

In  modem  times  money  is  actively  employed 
through  investment.  And  among  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  investment  the  Bond  stands 
pre-eminent. 

Bonds,  at  present  price  levels,  afford  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  obtain  a  liberal  in- 
come during  future  years. 

Thirty  years'  experience  enables  us  to  ad- 
vise you  in  the  selection  of  an  investment 
in  which  the  principal  is  absolutely  safe. 


The    November    "  Investment 
mailed  on  request. 


Guide  "- 


Before  you  invest,  consult  us. 


^milius  Tarvis  &  Co. 

Establiahed  1891  C/  LIMITED 

Ottawa  loaBaySt.  Montreal 

New  York  TOFOntO  London  En^ 


GOOD^ 

ALlr\VEATHER  TREAD  TIRES 

"'^^ry  rough  and  iough 
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"/  guess  I  need  some  air" 


Don't  Guess  About  Air! 


Guessing  at  your  air  pres- 
sure's risking  the  mileage 
the  tire-maker  put  into 
your  tires. 

Some  day  you  may  find 
that  a  few  days'  riding  on 
tires  sadly  underinflated 
has  taken  a  thousand  miles 
of  wear  from  each  of  four 
tires. 

Own  a  tire  gauge.  Use  it 
often.  Don't  guess  at  your 
airpressure.  Riding  on  tires 
that  contain  too  little  air 
wears  them  out.  With  every 
turn  of  the  wheel  the  side 
walls  are  flexed  and  bent 
and  the  entire  carcass  of 
tire  is  weakened. 

Riding  on  tires  that  con- 
tain too  much  air  is  like 
riding  on  solid  tires.     You 


pay  for  pneumatic  comfort 
and  don't  get  it. 

Buy  a  Schrader  Tire 
Gauge.  It  will  last  almost 
as  long  as  your  car  and  tell 
you  accurately  in  a  minute 
how  much  air  you  are  car- 
rying. Borrowing  the  use 
of  a  tire  gauge  is  a  risky  way 
to  save  the  small  sum  a 
Schrader  Gauge  will  cost 
you.  Your  garage  man  will 
sell  you  a  Schrader  Tire 
Gauge  for  $1.50.  Keep  it 
in  your  pocket  or  tool  box. 
Test  your  tires  before  and 
after  inflating.  You  will 
get  more  mileage  and  pleas - 
anter  riding  if  you  do  this. 

Keep  your  spare  tire  fully 
inflated  and  tested.  Sold 
at  garages,  hardware  stores 
and  motor  accessory  shops. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  334  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Can 

Chicago,  111.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  London,  Eng. 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  Insides  and  Valve  Caps, 
Packed  in  Metal  Boxes  of  Five  Each 


TIRE- PRESSURE-GAUGE 


coupled  with  a  dearth  of  the  latter,  put  a 
premium  on  American  funds  proportional 
to  the  divergence  between  prices  in  Can- 
ada and  prices  south  of  the  border. 

In  short,  the  "balance  of  trade,"  which 
regulates  exchange  rates,  is  itself  the 
result  of  other  forces,  which  act  through 
the    movement    of    commodity   prices. 

This  explanation  (for  our  present  pur- 
poses exceedingly  conden.sed)  has  been 
developed  in  England  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Key- 
nes, and  sent  broadcast  by  The  Manchester 
Guardian  in  the  first  of  a  special  series  of 
supplements  on  Reconstruction  in  Europe 
all  of  which  Mr.  Keynes  is  editing.  Their 
circulation  has  b6en  world-wide.  Section 
One,  with  its  wealth  of  tables  on  prices 
and  exchange  rates,  its  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  "forward  market"  in  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  series  of  specialist 
articles  on  the  franc,  the  lira,  the  mark 
and  other  European  moneys  of  uncertain 
future  value,  is  likely  to  prove  indispens- 
able to  business  men  with  dealings  over- 
seas. 

A   Practical  ApoHcp-tion 

IN  CONNECTION  with  these  studies, 
Mr.  Keynes  has  tested  Dr.  Cassel's  ex- 
planation practically.  If  that  explana- 
tion holds,  then  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  price  indices  of  any  two  countries 
(which  may  be  made  to  show  the  relative 
purchasing  power  of  their  currencies) 
moving,  in  the  long  run,  inversely  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  them.  The 
price  statistics  of  each  country  have  there- 
fore been  compared  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  movement  in  re- 
lation to  American  prices  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  movement  of  dollar  ex- 
change   in    that    country. 

The  results  are  interesting.  Some 
countries,  such  as  England,  show  a  close 
coincidence  between  what  Dr.  Cassel  has 
called  the  "purchasing  power  parity" — 
that  is,  the  movement  in  the  relative 
purchasing  power  of  the  two  countries — 
and  the  course  of  dollar  exchange.  Other 
countries,  such  as  Sweden,  show  wide  di- 
vergences between  them.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, however,  it  appears  that  the  more 
accurate  the  statistical  records  of  the 
country,  the  more  closely  does  it  bear  out 
the  Cassel  theory — the  less  accurate  its 
records,  the  less  helpful  the  comparison. 

What,  then,  of  Canada?  In  a  study  of 
Reconstruction  in  Europe,  our  own  finan- 
cial problems  are  out  of  place.  Nor  has 
anyone  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  know, 
digested  and  published  the  Canadian  re- 
cords for  this  purpose.  The  principal 
difficulty  so  far  has  been  that  not  one 
of  the  Canadian  price  indices  is  strictly 
comparable  with  any  price  index  made  in 
the  United  States.  The  task  has  thus 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

A  Valuable  Comparison 

QUITE  recently,  however,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  published  in  New 
York  an  index  of  wholesale  prices  in  Can- 
ada constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
its  American  wholesale  price  number:  and 
by  the  use  of  these  two  it  becomes  possible 
to  compare  confidently,  for  the  first  time, 
the  level  of  American  wholesale  prices  with 
the  level  of  Canadian  wholesale  prices — 
that  is,  to  compare  changes  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  dollar  with 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Canadian  dollar. 

The  method  is  simple.  By  dividing  the 
American  price  index  for  any  month  into 
the  Canadian  index  for  the  same  month 
(both  being  stated  in  terms  of,  say,  1913,) 
and  multiijlying  the  result  by  100,  we  are 
able  to  find  approximately,  in  the  form  of 
a  percentage,  whether  the  level  of  whole- 
sale prices  in  Canada  was  higher  or  lower 
in  that  month,  than  the  level  of  wholesale 
prices    in    the    United    States. 

The  Cassel  explanation  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  if  in  a  given  month  the  level  of 
wholesale  prices  in  Canada  is  approxi- 
mately 10%  higher  than  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  result  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  10c.  premium  on  the  American 


dollar  in  the  Canadian  exchange  market: 
and  so,  in  proportion,  with  each  alteration. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  here 
reproduced  that  the  coincidence  of  the 
two  movements  has  been  remarkable,  but 
by  no  means  absolute.  No  method  known 
to  statistics  ensures  complete  accuracy  in 
the  recording  of  these  changes:  no  wonder 
there  is  an  occasional  divergence.  But  in 
each  of  the  curves  the  main  movements 
are  the  same.  Inflation  of  currency  con- 
tinued during  1919  and  1920,  with  results 
disastrous  both  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  and  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
with  the  United  States.  The  retirement 
of  surplus  paper  currency  was  followed  by 
a  sharp  rise,  both  in  the  domestic  and  in 
the    foreign    valuation    of    our     money. 

If  this  analysis  holds  good — and  it  is 
accepted  by  an  increasing  number  of 
people  all  over  the  world — the  prospects 
of  the  Canadian  dollar  in  the  foreign 
exchanges  are  distinctly  cheerful.  For 
in  accepting  the  Cassel  explanation  we  go 
beyond  the  temporary  factors  which  gov- 
ern rates  from  month  to  month,  to  the 
remoter  forces  by  which,  in  turn,  they  are 
governed.  It  seems  that  these  remoter 
forces,  at  last,  have  reached  an  equili- 
brium which  gives  stability.  Unless  some 
new  disturbing  cause  arises,  the  future 
fluctuations  should  be  small. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
Question — /  am  a  subscriber  and  will 
be  pleased  if  you  will  give  me  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to   the    Hupp   Motor  Cm 
Corp.—M.A.E.,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Answer — The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp. 
continues  to  do  a  very  l^rge  business  and 
it  is  reported  that  shipments  for  July 
will  probably  exceed  those  for  June 
which  was  a  record  month.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  company  is  very  con- 
servatively managed  it  is  apparent  that 
sales  are  running  at  a  high  figure  as  the 
corporation  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  any  large  amount  of  finished 
vehicles  on  hand.  For  this  reason  the 
financial  position  is  strong  with  ample 
cash  on  hand  to  take  care  of  this  present 
business.  Dividends  are  being  paid  at 
the  rate  of  25c  quarterly  but  it  is  generally 
understood  that  disbursements  will  prob- 
ably be  increased  within  the  next  few- 
months.  The  stock  is  now  selling  around 
$19.00  a  share  on  all  of  the  stock 
exohange.s  throughout  Canada. 

Question — /  am  holding  some  shares 
of  Brampton  and  have  been  considering 
selling  them  and  buying  Radio-Common. 
Would  you  please  give  me  your  advice  on 
this  subject?— C.  O.  F.,   Madoc,  Ont. 

Answer — We  advise  you  to  hold  your 
shares  in  Brompton  instead  of  selling 
them  and  buying  Radio  Common  as  sug- 
gested. 

The  paper  stocks  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  recent  depression  but  it  is 
generally  felt  that  the  heavy  losses  have 
been  discounted  and  that  there  is  a  bright 
outlook  for  the  larger  companies.  On  the 
other  hand  Radio-Common  is  a  stock 
yet  untried  that  has  therefore  an  uncer- 
tain future;  and  while  it  is  a  popular  issue 
now,  there  is  an  element  of  novelty  in 
the  demand  that  may  not  be  stable. 

Question — /  have  been  solicited  to 
bay  stock  of  the  Keystone  Pecan  Co. 
Please  give  me  your  opinion  regarding 
this  stock  from  an  investment  point  of 
vieio. — F.E.S.,    Kooselak,   Man. 

Answer — The  Keystone  Pecan  Co. 
is  engaged  in  the  planting,  developing 
and  selling  of  Pecan  Orchards.  Its  plan- 
tations are  located  in  the  Albany  district 
in  South  Georgia.  The  Company  holds 
about  70,000,  about  4,500  acres  of  which 
have  already  been  planted  with  Pecans, 
and  about  4,000  of  which  have  been  sold 
to  others.  The  Plantations  are  divided 
into  sections,  lots  and  united.  There  are 
23  trees  planted  to  a  unit  approximately 
1  acre  in  area.  The  Company  plant  the 
orchards  and  care  for  them  without  charge  : 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  from  the  time  of 
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planting.  The  Company's  orchards,  be- 
ing still  in  a  growing  stage,  have  not  yet 
become  profitable.  The  money  coming 
in  from  the  units  purchased  is  devoted  to 
the  care  and  development  of  the  orchards 
and  the  extension  of  the  business.  No 
profits  are  being  taken  out  by  the  Com- 
pany and  the  stock  holders  are  not  re- 
ceiving   any    dividends. 

Unless  you  feel  ready  to  invest  money 
in  this  new  industiy  and  one  with  a  very 
large  element  of  risk,  we  would  be  in- 
clined to  urge  Victory  or  Municipal 
bonds  or  other  sound  stable  investments. 
Industries  like  the  Keystone  Pecan  Com- 
pany are  too  far  afield  and  too  subject  to 
unknown  conditions  to  be  considered,  as 
anything  but  a  highly  speculative  venture. 

Question — There  i-.  considerable  talk 
on  the  Street  regarding  the  future  of  General 
Asphalt.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this 
stock  as  a  hold? — Subscriber,  Brampton, 
Ont. 

Answer — Several  rumours  have  been 
heard  regarding  the  recent  rise  in  General 
Asphalt  to  $72.00.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  stated  on  good  authority  that  the 
demand  for  road  construction  materials 
supplied  by  the  company  had  increased 
extensively  with  the  prospect  that  there 
will  be  a  further  extension  during  the 
Summer.  This  is  perfectly  logical  in' 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  road  building 
now  in  progress  in  the  United  States. 
Secondly,  it  has  been  hinted  that  a  favor- 
able deal  is  pending  in  connection  with 
General  Asphalt  interests  in  extensive 
lands  in  Venezuela  which  are  considered 
to  be  oil  bearing  and  on  which  several 
wells  have  already  been  completed. 

The  rumours  are  not  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary run  of  reports  current  on  the  Street 
from  day  to  day  and  may  or  may  not  have 
a  sound  foundation.  In  any  event  they 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  is 
generally  considered  by  conservative 
brokers  and  financial  men  that  General 
.Asphalt  is  a  fairly  good  buy  at  the  pre.sent  • 
price,  but  they  are  reticent  regarding  the 
future. 

Question — /  have  about  $2,000  to 
invest.  Would  you  advise  buying  Vic- 
lory  bonds,  and  which  are  the  non-taxable? 
—  L.S.H.,  Bishop,  Ont. 

Answer — We  do  not  hesitate  in  rec- 
ommending the  purchase  of  Victory 
bonds  as  a  safe  and  sound  investment. 
The  1934  and  the  1937  are  the  non-tax- 
able issues. 

Question — Will  you  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  regarding  an  investment 
in  Argentine  and  Brazil  sterling  bonds. 
How  do  they  compare  as  securities  with 
Canadian  war  bonds? — A.F.A.,  Victoria, 
B.C. 

Answer — Bonds  of  the  Argentine  and 
Brazil  cannot  possibly  be  compared 
with  Canadian  securities  when  consider- 
ing an  investment.  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, municipal  or  provincial  bonds 
are  without  doubt  among  the  best  in  the 
world  both  from  a  security  and  invest- 
ment point  of  \jiew.  Then  again  there 
is  the  question  of  Canadians  investing 
in  their  own  country  to  help  the  indus- 
trial and  general  conditions.  By  in- 
vesting in  foreign  securities  in  lieu  of 
Canadian  securities,  you  will  he  placing 
your  capital  where  conditions  are  very 
unsettled;  therefore  there  is  some  ele- 
ment of  risk  at  all  times. 


Subscribers  to  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  desiring  advice  in 
regard  to  Canadian  industrial  in- 
vestments, or  life  insurance  prob- 
lems, will  be  answered  freely  (if 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed)^  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor  of  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE. 

If  you  are  asking  in  regard  tQ 
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position,  so  that  definite  and  in- 
dividual suggestions  can  be  given. 
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There  is  constant  danger 
in  an  oily  skin 
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IF  \()ur  skin  has  the  habit  of  continually 
getting  oily  and  shiny,  you  cannot  begin 
too  soon  to  correct. this  condition. 

A  certain  amount  of  oil  in  your  skin  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  smooth,  velvety,  suppk'. 

But  too  miicli  oil  actuallv  tends  to  promote 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  your  skin. 

A  skin  that  is  too  oily  is  constantly  liablv; 
,to  in'fection  from  dust  and  divt,  and  thus 
encourages  the  formation  of  blackheads,  and 
other  skin  troubles  that  come  from  outside 
infection. 

You  can  correct  an  oily  skin  by  using 
each  night  the  following  simple  treatment: 

FIRST  cleanse  your  skin  by  washing  In  your 
usual  way  with  W  oodbury's  Facial  Soap  and 
luke-warm  water.  W  ipc  otf"  the  surplus  moisture, 
but  leave  the  skin  slightly  damp.  Now,  with 
warm  water  work  up  a  heavy  lather  of  \\  ood- 
bury's Facial  Soap  In  your  hands,  /pply  It  to 
your  face  and  rub  It  into  the  pores  thoroughly 
— always  with  an  upward  and  outward  motion. 
Rins-:  with  warm  water,  then  with  cold —  the 
colder  ihe  better.  If  possible,  rub  your  face  for 
thirty  seconds  with  a  piece  of  ice. 

The  first  time  vou  use  this  treatment  it  will 
leave  your  skin  with  a  slightly  drawn^  tight 
feeling.  Do  not  regard  this  as  a  disadvan- 
tage— it  means  that  your  skin  is  responding 
in  the  right  way  to  a  more  thorough  and 
stimulating  form  of  cleansing. 

After  vou  1i.t\'p  used  Woodbury's  once  6r 
twice  this  drawn '  feeling  will  disappear. 
Within  a  week  or  ten  days  you  will  notice 


a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
your  skin. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  famous  skin  treat- 
ments given  in  the  booklet  which  is  wrapped 
around  every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap.  Special  treatments  for  each  different 
type  of  skin  are  given  in  tfiis  booklet. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today — begin 
tonight  the  treatment  your  skin  needs. 

The  same  qualities  that  give  Woodbury's 
its  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin  make  it  ideal 
for  general  use — for  keeping  the  skin  in  good 
condition.  A  25-cent  cake  lasts  a  month  or 
six  weeks  for  general  cleansing  use,  including 
any  of  the  special  Woodbury  treatments. 

A  complete  miniature  set  of  the 
Woodbury  skin  preparations 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  complete 
miniature  set  of  the  Woodbury  skin  prepa- 
rations, containing: 

A  trial  size  cake  of  W  oodbury's  facial  Soap 

A  sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream 

A  sample  tube  of  Woodbury's  (."old  Cream 

A  sample  box  of  Woodbury's  I  acial  I'owdcr 

Together  with   the   treatment   hnohlei.   "A  Skin   You 
Lore  to  Touch." 

Send  for  this  set  today.  Address  the  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.  Limited,  701 1  Sherbrooke  St., 
Perth,  Ontario.  English  Agents:  H.  V. 
OuelchlS  Co. ,4Ludgaie  Square, London,E.C.4. 
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ANN  MORRISON'S  HUSBAND 


IN  THE  quaint,  old-fashioned  city  of 
Victoria,  founded  by  the  Hudson's 
Traders  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  oaks  and  maples  have  been  permitted 
to  stand  in  undisciplined  splendor.  Holly 
and  privet  and  laurel  hedges  all  the  gardens.  And  groves 
of  purple  and  white  lilac,  laburnum  and  acacia  like  bene- 
ficent goddesses  swing  the  censers  of  their  perfume 
through  the  summer  air.  Many  of  the  roads  are  laid  out 
to  follow  the  old  Indian  trails,  and  one  knows  that  the 
avenues  of  trees  that  march  along  with  them  on  their  way 
to  the  sea  were  old  when  the  ancient  Songhees  tribes  ruled 
this  part  of  the  Coast.  And  every  road  running  north, 
south,  east  or  west  dips  into  the  sea  at  either  end,  dips 
into  the  sea  and  the  glory  of  the  mountains  beyond  the 
sea,  for  the  sea  and  the  snow-crowned  hills  are  all  part  of 
the  road  when  one  measures  the  road  by  one's  thoughts. 
So  that  when  one  looks  at  it  that  way,  the  beginning  and 
ending    of    the    roads    are    in    infinity. 

That  is  what  Ann  Morrison  thought.  And  Ann  ought 
to  know,  because  she  had  lived  in  Victoria  all  of  her  life, 
and  her  home  was  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  roads  that  bi- 
sected a  green  peninsula,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  at  its  best,  and  narrowing  down  to  a  broad  point 
where  the  rocks  flung  themselves  up  in  an  impenetrable 
barrier  against  the  sea.  There  were  the  Straits  of  .Juan  de 
Fuca  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  procession  of 
snow-crowned  Olympics;  and,  on  the  other,  the  waters  of 
the  Inner  Harbour,  and  the  roofs  and  Steeples  and  spread- 
ing trees  of  the  city.  In  the  spring  the  peninsula  was  a 
fairy  land  of  gold  with  the  panoply  of  the  Scotch  broom; 
in  the  summer  there  were  the  scarlet  and  pink  wild  cur- 
rant, the  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  later  the  delicate 
lacy  festoons  of  the  spirea.  And  always,  summer,  winter 
and  spring,  the  woods  were  friendly  and  fragrant,  for 
there  were  the  kindly  firs  whose  garments  braved  the 
coldest  weather, 
the  warm  carpet 
of  mos.s  and  the 
clu.stering,  un- 
afraid ferns. 

Ann  was  walk- 
i  ng  down  the 
peninsula  one 
afternoon  in  late 
spring.  It  was 
raining,  and  Ann 
was  crying.  She 
had  been  out  to 
the  cemetery  af- 
ter she  left  the 
office,  to  put 
flowers  on  her 
father's  grave, 
and  secure  now, 
as   she   thought. 

from   all    prying  .  *>" 

eyes,     she     gave 

herself  up  to  her  lonely  tears.  She  had 
no  umbrella,  and  her  face  was  wet  any- 
way, so  that  it  did  not  much  matter,  she 
told  herself. 

It  was  a  soft,  grass-grown  road,  and 
Ann  did  not  hear  a  step  behind  her,  un- 
til she  was  overtaken  by  a  stranger  who  walked  along 
beside  her  and  offered  her  half  of  his  umbrella.  His  name, 
he  told  her,  was  Eric  Morrison,  and  he  was  a  cousin  of  her 
mother's.  He  was  very  tall,  and  broad.  He  walked  with 
such  a  long  stride  that  Ann  was  obliged  to  take  two  steps 
to  his  one.  He  was  handsome  too,  in  a  smileless  sort  of 
way,  and  his  voice  and  manner  were  very  kind.  She 
found  herself  telling  him, in  a  little  burst  of  confidence,  all 
about  her  father's  recent  death,  and  of  the  poverty  the 
family  had  been  left  in,  and  he  took  her  arm  gently,  and 
said  that  as  a  member  of  the  family  he  would  like  to  help 
then.     He  had  fifteen  thousand    dollars,  he  explained, 
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and  Ann's  mother  was  his  only  relative  in  the  world. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  courtship  which  ended  a 
month  later  in  the  marriage  of  Eric  and  Ann.  Eric  was 
not  the  man  Ann  had  hoped  to  marry.  That  man  had 
never  asked  her,  and  she  did  not  know  until  long  after- 
wards— however  that  does  not  come  in  the  story  yet. 
Neither  was  Eric,  in  any  sense,  Ann's  idea  of  a  lover,  but 
she  felt  that  was  probably  because  he  did  not  know  her 
well  enough,  and  for  her  own  part  he  seemed  so  big  and 
masterful  that  Ann  was  afraid  of  him,  and  rather  gloried 
in  the  sensation.  She  had  no  knowledge  then  of  the  shy- 
ness and  sensitiveness  of  the  big  man  whom  she  had 
married.  And  she  was  to  find  out  later,  much  to  her  dis- 
appointment, that  he  was  not  the  dominant  type  of  hus- 
band at  all.  Ann  was  only  twenty,  and  she  had  worked 
hard,  ever  since  she  was  sixteen,  helping  to  support  the 
family.  More  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  she  longed 
for  somebody  to  take  care  of  her,  to  give  her  that  tender 
consideration  and  solicitous  affection  which,  because  she 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  a  large  family  that  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  enough  of  this  world's  goods,  had 
been  denied  to  her  hungry  little  soul,  almost  since  she  was 
born.  In  return,  she  was  prepared  to  bestow  a  wealth  of 
love  and  adoration  beyond  expressing. 


They  were  married  very  quietly  in  the  little  church 
where  Ann  had  been  christened  and  confirmed,  and  they 
went  away  for  a  honeymoon  to  a  lake  in  the  mountains. 
During  their  brief  engagement  Eric  had  held  himself  in 
stern  reserve.  He  had  old-fashioned  ideas  of  love  and 
courtship,  and  to  kiss  Ann's  hand  or  at  the  most  to  kiss 
her  cheek,  were  all  he  permitted  himself.  Even  immed- 
iately after  the  wedding  service,  when  they  were  a  little 
while  together  alone,  and  Ann,  tremblingly  expectant,  was 
afraid  to  meet  his  eyes,  he  made  no  demonstration  other 
than  to  kiss  her  forehead  rather  timidly. 

When  they  had  left  the  house  and  the  city  and  had 


sought  out  their  mountain  retreat,  however, 
Eric  was  so  vehemently  passionate  as  to  re- 
duce Ann  to  pallor  and  to  tears.    Thus  was 
their  wedded  life  most  inauspiciously  be- 
gun, and  Eric,  aghast  at  the  tumult  of  his 
own  feeling,  which  he  had  kept  so  long  in  check,  deter- 
mined to  give  himself  time  to  master  himself,  and  to  wait 
until  Ann  should  have  conquered  her  fear  of  him. 

"We  must  learn  to  know  one  another  better,"  he  told 
her,  "after  all,  a  month  is  too  short  a  time.  We  should 
have  waited  six  months  or  a  year.  Then  we  should  have 
been  sure." 

"Are  you  not  sure?"  Ann  asked  him,  vaguely 
troubled. 

Ann  was  very  lovely.  She  stood  now  on  the  wide  ver- 
andah of  the  hotel  in  front  of  their  bedroom  windows,  her 
round  throat  and  slender  arms  bare,  her  soft  hair  curling 
in  childish  tendrils  about  her  face.  She  was  a  little  pale, 
and  her  lips  were  parted.  Her  deep,  sweet  eyes  held  a 
starry  light.  He  wanted  to  take  her  in  his  arms  more 
than  he  had  ever  wanted  anything  in  the  world,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  hurting  her,  of  frightening  her  again. 

And  because  he  hesitated  before  replying  to  her,  Ann's 
first  misgiving  came  upon  her,  and  she  began  to  wonder 
if  they  had  made  a  mistake. 

Before  they  had  been  a  week  married  a  telegram  arriv- 
ed at  the  hotel  for  Erie.  As  he  read  it,  every  drop  of  col- 
our drained  from  his  face,  and  he  staggered  like  a  man 
who  has  been  suddenly  struck  a  physical  blow.  The  copper 

mine  in  which  he 
had  invested  his 
money  on  the 
West  Coast 
of  Vancouver  Is- 
land had  turned 
out  a  failure.  The 
assays  showed 
that  it  would  not 
pay  to  work.  He 
had  expected  to 
make  a  fortune 
and  had  sent  out 
the  first  ship- 
ment. He  was 
banking  his  all 
on  this  venture. 
And  it  had  failed. 
Later,  when  he 
could  speak 
about  it  coher- 
ently, he  said  to 
Ann  in  a  tone  of 
theutmostbitter- 
nessthathcmipht 
have  expected  it. 
"I  have  made 
a  failure  of  every- 
thing I  have  un- 
dertaken," he 
told  her;  "first  in 
the  Yukon,  and 
now  here.  Fate 
has  marked  me,  I 
guess."  He  lean- 
ed his  forehead  on  his  clenched  hand.  "God  knows,  if  I 
had  thought  this  would  happen,  I  would  never  have  mar- 
ried. Instead  of  a  fortune,  look  what  you've  got,  Ann.  All 
the  money  I  had  was  tied  up  in  that  mine." 

Ann  watched  him  with  wide,  sad  eyes.  "I've  always 
been  poor,  Eric,"  she  said. 

He  went  on,  unheeding.  "There's  a  bit  of  timber  land 
up  near  Alberni,  on  the  West  Coast.  That's  all  I  have 
left.  I'll  go  up  and  dear  it.  I  might  sell  it  if  I  could  get 
it  into  shape." 

"And  I  could  help  you,"  she  volunteered,  trying  to 
speak  cheerfully. 


Was 


He    Walked    with 
long   stride    that    Ann 
obliged    to    take    two    steps 
to   his 


one. 
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His  smile  was  cynical,  and  he  shook  his  head.  "It's  not 
tlie  place  for  you,"  he  said.  "It  will  be  pioneering  of  the 
rouKlie.st  kind,  and  no  house  at  all  until  1  can  build  one." 

"A  wife's  place,"  began  Ann,  "is  with  her — ,"  she  stop- 
ped because  of  the  look  in  his  eyes,  and  the  swift  colour 
flooded  her  face.  She  turned  her  head  away,  and  a  sob 
caught  in  her  throat.  When  she  spoke  again,  her  voice 
was  barely  a  whisper.  "I — I  want  to  do  my  part-in 
everything,  Rlric,"  she  said.  He  put  out  his  hand  toward 
her,  then  dropped  it.  The  muscles  in  his  cheeks  were 
working.  For  a  moment  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
speak.  He  had  hoped  to  give  her  so  much,  to  make  her  so 
happy,  and  now  there  was  less  than  nothing. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  ask  anything  of  you  now?"  he 
asked.  "You  are  perfectly  free,  Ann,  to  go  or  come  as  you 
like." 

"There  is  no  place  for  me  at  home,"  she  faltered.  "I  will 
go  with  you,  Eric." 

"I  might  manage  to  pay  your  board  at  your  mother's." 

Ann's  lips  met  in  a  little  thin,  scarlet  line,  "No,"  she 
said. 

"Oh,  very  well."  He  had  never  heard  that  tone 
before.  "Come,  if  you  wish.  But  it  is  your  own  responsi- 
bility, Ann." 

IT  WAS  her  own  responsibility.  Ann  recognized  this 
more  and  more  as  time  went  on.  This  last  blow  to  Eric's 
hopes,  coupled  with  the  realization  that  his  marriage  was 
not  what  he  had  expected,  embittered  him  very  much, 
and  he  had  none  of  the  enthusiasm  which  makes  a  happi- 
ness of  pioneering.  The  work  he  was  undertaking  was 
merely  a  last  resort,  and  at  first  he  hated  it.  He  was 
angry  with  Ann,  too,  for  insisting  upon  coming  up  the 
coast  with  him,  when  he  knew  the  hardship  would  be  al- 
most unbearable  to  her,  under  the  present  conditions. 

As  for  Ann,  what  early  enthusiasm  she  may  have  had 
was  very  soon  quenched.  She  was  ready  to  do  anything 
that  was  required  of  her.  But  Eric  asked  nothing.  She 
was  sensible  and  practical  and  could  help  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  and  she  did  so.  But  Eric  was  apparently 
quite  unappreciative  or  unaware  of  her  efforts,  rarely 
noticing  what  she  did.  To  tell  the  truth  her  very  effic- 
iency and  her  uncomplaining  acceptance  of  changed 
circumstances  only  made  him  the  more  ashamed  of  his 
failures  and  caused  him  to  withdraw  more  and  more  with- 
in the  impenetrable  shell  of  his  own  taciturn  nature. 

Nature  given  her  way  usually  draws  a  man  or  woman, 
who  care  even  a  little  for  each  other,  very  close  together. 
And  one  might  have  supposed  that  propinquity  in  this 
farm  in  the  wilds  would  have  brought  about  this  desirable 
consummation.  But  it  did  not.  Nature  does  one  of 
two  things:  she  makes  a  man  and  woman  inseparably  de- 
pendent upon  one  another,  or  jealously  draws  them  fur- 
ther apart  and  keeps  each  one  to  herself.  This  is  what 
happened  to  the  Morrisons. 

Of  the  thousand  or  more  acres  on  Barclay  Sound  which 
Eric  had  purchased,  a  little  more  than  two  acres  were 
cleared  level  land.  Then  there  were  the  ten  acres  of 
valley  where  the  creek  ran  and  the  rest  was  timber,  mag- 
nificent fir  and  spruce  and  cedar.  Many  of  the  trees 
were  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  ran  straight  up  for  a  hun- 
dred feet  without  a  limb,  branching  out  at  the  top  in 
great  clustering  feathers  of  green  foliage  that  made  an  al- 
most impenetrable  roof.  Here  on  the  hottest  days  there 
was  fragrant  coolness  and  a  golden  twilight.  Ann  loved 
the  forest.  She  loved  the  individual  trees.  The  music  of 
the  singing  fir-trees  had  been  her  first  lullaby.  To  her 
now  in  her  loneliness  they  sang  "I  am  your  mother." 

Eric  loved  the  forest  no  less,  only  in  a  different  way. 
The  great  cedars,  the  giant  firs,  whispered  to  him  "We 
are    your    brothers." 

Larches  and  willows,  dogwood,  wild  rose  and  sweet 
briar  bordered  the  brook  and  a  fringe  of  maiden-hair  fern 
grew  close  to  its  brim  all  along  the  winding  way.  The  val- 
ley lands  were  lovely  with  violets  and  lilies  in  the  spring, 
and  great  patches  of  Lady  Slippers  as  fragrant  as  honey  is 
sweet.  . 

The  little  three-roomed  shack  where  the  Morrisons 
lived  was  near  the  creek's  mouth,  where  the  tide  came  up 
twice  a  day  and  made  the  water  brackish,  preventing  any 
ferns  or  flowers  from  growing.  But  next  to  the  trees, 
Ann  loved  the  friendliness  of  the  sea,  and  was  glad  to  be 
within  sight  and  sound  of  it.  It  spoke  to  her  of  home  and 
brought  her  girlhood  dreams.  She  must  always  go  on 
dreaming,  she  told  herself,  for  the  lack  of  realization.  May- 
be ideals  only  belonged  to  heaven  anyway! 

The  water  that  Ann  used  in  the  house  came  from  a  well 
and  had  to  be  carried.  Very  often  Ann  carried  it  herself. 
The  kitchen  of  the  house  was  of  rough  boards,  and  had 
one  window  high  up  in  the  wall.  Two  steps  led  from  the 
kitchen  into  another  room,  and  there  was  a  third  room  off 
that  with  a  cupboard.  The  Morrisons  had  found  the 
house  there  when  they  arrived,  and  though  it  was  old 
and  ramshackle,  Ann  had  been  delighted  with  it,  and  de- 
clared it  had  immense  possibilities.  There  was  a  red 
brick  fire-place  in  the  second  room  for  instance,  which  she 
gloated  over,  and  four  windows  set  close  together  oppos- 
ite the  fireplace  filled  the  room  with  sunlight. 

She  had  worked  her  back  lame  and  her  hands  sore, 
beautifying  the  little  shack  and  had  made  it  clean  and 


comfortable  before  they  had  been  there  a  weak.  While 
Eric  was  away  working  at  the  clearing,  she  put  up  muslin 
curtains,  hung  her  pictures,  laid  down  her  few  rugs,  and 
even  made  some  small  shelves  for  her  books.  Every 
evening  when  her  husband  returned  he  found  her  watch- 
ing for  him,  following  his  movements,  with  her  large  blue 
eyes,  while  he  took  off  his  overalls  and  donned  his  house 
coat.  Then  she  would  tiptoe  after  him  into  the  living 
room  where  most  of  her  efforts  were  spent,  and  await  his 
exclamation.  But  he  took  everything  very  much  for 
granted  and  unless  his  attention  was  drawn  to  what  she 
had  done,  he  rarely  noticed  it.  Even  the  meals  which  she 
prepared  for  him,  and  which  she  tried  to  make  culinary 
triumphs  were  accepted  without  much  more  than  the 
compliment  of  eating  them.  Of  course  Eric  was  invar- 
iably dog-tired  at  night,  and  the  warm,  fragrant  interior 
of  the  small  shack  dulled  his  senses  and  his  perceptions. 
He  did  try,  at  first,  to  respond  to  Ann's  efforts  at  blithe 
conversation,  but  as  her  own  relaxed,  he  lapsed  into 
silence  more  and  more,  occasionally  even  falling  asleep 
after  supper,  before  he  left  the  table. 

ONE  day  Ann  made  a  last  especial  effort  to  stir 
from  him  an  expression  of  affectionate  appreciation. 
It  was  such  a  stupendous  effort  that  she  felt  it  could  not 
fail  to  awake  some  response  in  him.  The  ugly  kitchen, 
with  its  one  high  window  and  its  blank  walls,  had  always 
been  her  special  bete  noir.  Without  saying  a  word  about 
her  plans,  she  waited  until  he  had  gone  away  for  the  day, 
and  then  spent  the  whole  morning  and  afternoon  kalso- 
mining  the  boards.  The  result  was  a  startling  improve- 
ment. Ann  went  out  of  the  back  door  and  came  in  again 
a  dozen  times  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sensation  it 
gave  her  upon  first  view.  She  hung  some  blue  curtains 
on  an  extension  rod  and  put  them  at  the  window,  draw- 
ing them  back  so  that  it  made  the  latter  look  twice  as 
wide.  She  made  blue  cushions  for  the  chairs,  and  last  of 
all  spread  a  square  of  blue  and  white  checked  oilcloth  on 
the  floor.  When  her  task  was  done,  tired  as  she  was,  she 
danced  around  the  room  with  delight. 

Then  Eric  came  home. 

Ann  had  lit  both  of  the  lamps  so  that  he  should  get 
the  full  effect  immediately  upon  entering  the  door. 

But  he  did  not  say  anything.     He  came  straight  in  as 
usual,  took  off  his  overalls  and  hung  them  up,  drew  off 
his  boots  and  put  on  his  slippers,  washed  and  donned  his_ 
coat.      Still    he    did    not    say    anything. 

Ann  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  stared  at  him. 
A  hopeless  disappointment  laid  hold  of  her.  He  walked 
over  to  the  table. 

"I  don't  think  we  need  two  lamps,  do  we?"  he  said  and 
blew    one    out.  # 

"Oh,"  ejaculated  Ann,  "Oh,  oh,  oh!"  She  ran  past 
him  out  of  the  house,  straight  into  the  night.  She  crossed 
the  garden  to  the  trail  by  the  brook,  and  ran  up  toward 
the  timber  as  fast  as  she  could  go.  She  sobbed  as  she 
ran.  She  wanted  to  reach  the  woods,  she  must  have 
comfort,  if  it  was  only  the  impersonal  comfort  of  the 
trees.  , 

Before  she  reached  the  timber  Eric  overtook  her.  He 
was  a  little  breathless.  They  could  not  see  one  another's 
faces  very  well  in  the  half  hght;  he  called  to  her  to  stop 
and  when  she  would  not,  he  reached  out  his  hand  and 
grasped  her  arm. 

"Ann,"  he  whispered,  "Ann,"  and  he  drew  her  back 
against  him.  "What  is  it,  Ann?"  And  then,  his  own  half- 
starved  instinct  getting  the  better  of  him,  he  flung  his 
arms  around  her.  He  lifted  her  up  to  his  breast  and, 
bending  his  head,  he  kissed  her  again  and  again  so  fierce- 
ly that  he  crushed  her  lips  under  his.  He  held  her  so 
tightly  that  the  breath  left  her  body.  Then  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wood,  he  sank  on  the  mossy  bank  to  the  right  of  the 
trail,  and  keeping  her  close  in  his  embrace,  he  kissed  her 
with  such  an  abandon  of  passion  that  she  gave  a  cry  of 
fear. 

"Don't — don't  kill  me,"  she  sobbed. 

Brought  to  his  senses  he  loosened  his  arms,  and  for  an 
instant  Ann  layin  his  embrace,  half-fearful,  half  quiescent. 
If  he  would  speak  to  her,  give  his  love  for  her  as  an  excuse 
— she    waited. 

But  he  had  shocked  himself  and  believed  he  had  terri- 
fied her.    He  set  her  on  her  feet  with  hands  that  shook. 

"I  don't  know  what  made  me,"  he  muttered,  "some- 
thing came  over  me.  I  only  meant  to  run  after  you  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter."  He  looked  at  her  with 
haggard  eyes.  "I'm  sorry  if  I  hurt  you.  I  don't  know 
what  came  over  me." 

Ann  stood  swaying.  Never,  even  when  they  were  first 
married,  had  Eric  shown  such  a  passion  of  feeling.  Never 
had  her  own  feelings  been  in  such  a  turmoil.  And  yet, 
and  yet — was  he  not  her  husband?  Was  she  not  his  wife? 
If  he  loved  her — 

"Why  did  you  do  it,  Eric?"  she  whispered,  intensely 
wanting  the  answer  her  own  lips  were  forming  for  him. 
She  bent  over  his  bowed  head. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  "Some  devil  got  into  me, 
I  think." 

Then,  reasoned  Ann,  despairingly,  if  what  he  had  done, 
had  not  been  done  because  he  loved  her,  it  must  have  been 
done  because  he  did  not  love  her.     She  drew  herself  up 


very  straight,  and  tried  to  look  at  him  with  cold  haughty 
eyes. 

"Don't  you  ever  do  such  a  thing  again,  Eric  Morrison," 
she  said  in  a  breaking  voice.  "Don't  you  ever  dare  to  do 
such  a  thing  again." 

She  ran  back  to  the  house,  and  Eric  sat  where  she  had 
left  him,  and  gave  him.self  up  to  stern  thoughts. 

He  had  been  his  own  severe  monitor  ever  since  he  had 
grown  up,  and  he  knew  that  there  belonged  to  his  nature 
a  seeming  savagery  of  passion  that  needed  all  his  will  to 
hold  in  check.  This  was  the  second  time  he  had  fright- 
ened Ann  to  tears.  If  he  offended  again  she  would 
never  forgive  him.  He  did  not  realize  that  the  return  of. 
his  love  would  have  tempered  his  passion  to  tenderness. 
He  followed  her  a  little  later,  longing  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness, to  plead  his  love  for  her,  and  beg  her  to  be  patient 
with  him.  But  when  he  reached  the  house,  Ann  had  gone 
to  her  room  and  to  bed.  He  stood  before  her  door  a  long 
time  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  call  to  her  and  ask  her 
to  see  him,  and  speak  to  him.  But  his  courage  failed  him. 
He  turned  into  his  own  cot-bed  in  the  sitting  room,  feeling 
like  a  sinner  unconfessed  and  unshriven. 

But  although  this  last  little  episode  had  hurt  Ann  very 
much,  and  had,  so  she  told  herself,  killed  any  hope  that 
she  had  of  love  from  her  husband,  it  had  awakened  a 
storm  of  feehng  in  her  own  being  that  she  could  in  no 
sense  understand.  Dreading  to  meet  his  eyes,  yet  she 
longed  to  have  him  near  her.  When  he  left  the  house  she 
was  uneasy,  and  counted  the  hours  till  his  return.  Some- 
times she  followed  him  the  two  or  three  miles  back  to  the 
clearing  where  he  was  working.  He  had  no  horses,  and  he 
did  all  of  his  work  with  the  cross-cut  saw  and  the  axe.  Ann 
used  to  hide  in  the  underbrush  and  watch  him.  Tall  and 
straight  in  his  close-fitting  corduroys,  and  his  long  boots, 
his  brown  shirt  open  at  the  throat,  his  dark 
face  with  its  finely  cut  features  a  healthy  tan,  he 
looked  very  akin  to  the  splendid  forest  growth  about  him, 
very  confident  and  capable.  Now  and  then  he  would 
stop,  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  straighten 
to  his  full  height,  and  stretch  his  arms  wide.  Then  Ann 
would  catch  her  breath. 

"He  is  beautiful,"  she  would  whisper  to  herself,  "beauti- 
ful as  a  god." 

And  she  would  wish  that  she  could  go  to  him,  and  fold 
her  arms  around  him,  and  lean  her  head  against  his 
breast.  She  would  be  angry  with  herself  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  thought,  but  she  could  not  kill  the  desire. 
Sometimes  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  would  come 
striding  down  the  clearing  toward  her.  Then  she  would 
run  home,  like  a  frightened  little  nymph,  and  not  even 
answer    the    call    he    sent    after    her. 


ACROSS  the  waters  of  the  Canal,  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  Morrisons'  place,  toward  the  north,  stood  a 
green-treed  island,  one  of  the  many  hundred  that  dot  this 
wonderful  inland  waterway  which  nearly  cuts  Vancouver 
Island  in  two.  It  was  several  hundred  acres  in  extent 
and  composed  of  some  high  pasture  land,  and  a  bit  of 
woods.  Like  all  of  the  islands,  it  was  rock-girt,  and  great 
grey  buttresses  thrust  up  their  mighty  shoulders  through- 
out almost  its  entire  length.  The  Filmores  had  a  farm 
there,  and  had  been  living  there  for  five  years. 

They  had  met  the  Morrisons  when  both  families  had 
been  to  Alberni  for  provisions  and  had  brought  them  back 
in  their  own  boat,  towing  the  smaller  rowboat  that  be- 
longed to  Eric.  The  Filmores  were  pioneers  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  Blessed  with  an  abundance  of  health 
and  physical  stamina,  they  faced  the  hardships  of  fron- 
tier life  with  a  laugh  and  a  song.  No  task  was  too  great 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  combined  strength  and  will  of 
these  two,  and  in  between  the  herculean  work  of  clearing 
land,  looking  after  stock,  road-building  and  dairying, 
they  found  time  for  two  children,  both  born  at  the  farm. 
However  Filmore  was  a  Yorkshireman.  and  his  wafe  came 
from  Nova  Scotia.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman  of  an 
Amazonian  type,  her  features  splendidly  regular,  her  full 
red  lips  nearly  always  parted  in  a  smile  which  displayed 
white,  even  teeth.  Her  golden  hair  and  her  skin  were  al- 
most of  a  shade.  She  wore  her  hair  swathed  in  thick  coils 
around  her  head.  Ann  had  seen  it  unbound  and  it  en- 
veloped her  like  a  shining  cloud. 

Howard  Filmore's  one  charm  of  countenance  was  his 
winning  smile.  Beside  Eric's  olive  handsomeness,  and 
his  slim,  well-knit  graceful  length,  Filmore  looked  clumsy. 
But  he  was  immensely,  confidently  capable.  He  had  a 
team  of  horses,  a  herd  of  seven  cows,  a  Jersey  bull,  five 
hundred  sheep,  and  some  pigs,  besides  poultry.  A 
launch  from  Alberni  called  once  a  week  and  took  away 
their  marketable  produce.  The  Filmores  "had  arrived." 
Their  future  and  that  of  their  children  was  assured. 
Their  island  was  their  own,  clear  of  debt.  "More  or  less 
kings  and  queens  in  our  own  right,"  said  Filmore,  "mon- 
archs    of   all   we   survey." 

To  Ann  the  way  they  managed  seemed  incredible. 
There  was  a  farm  house  of  six  rooms,  comfortably  fur- 
nished with  water  laid  on,  that  was  pumped  from  the  big 
reservoir  nearby.  There  was  a  dairy  with  a  cement  floor, 
and  a  living  spring  that  ran  through  it.  The  barns  and 
poultry  houses  were  all  of  modern  construction.    The  or- 
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chard  was  close  to  the  house,  and  the  kitchen  garden  at 
the  back  door.  And  the  children  were  small  replicas  of 
their  splendid  mother. 

Mrs.  Filmore  had  been  a  nurse,  and  her  husband  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  when  he  was  laid  up  in  hospital 
with  a  broken  leg.      She  had  had  no  farming  experience 

"But,"  she  explained, 
"after  all  it's  the  way  God 
Almighty  meant  us  to  get 
our  living,  and  it  comes  nat- 
urally." She  showed  Ann 
her  cellar,  stocked  with  jam 
and  jellies  and  pickles. 
Hams  of  their  own  curing 
hung  from  the  rafters;  bins 
of  vegetables  were  stored 
there,  bedded  in  dry  sand. 
Resinous  wood,  neatly 
sawed  and  split,  was  piled 
by  itself,  logs  for  the  fire- 
place had  a  special  niche. 
Everything  was  orderly. 

"It's  all  in  having  a  fixed 
policy,"  said  Filmore  him- 
self, not  without  a  trace  of 
pride  in  his  booming  bass 
voice,  "fixed  policy  and  a 
system  to  work  by.  If  you 
have  tho.se  essentials  the 
work  gets  done  as  a  machine 
would  do  it,  only  that  hav- 
ing put  one's  soul  into  it  as 
well  as  one's  body,  it's  apt 
to  be  a  better  work  than 
was  done  with  a  mere  ma- 
chine." 

"More  joy-giving,  How- 
ard means,"  explained  his 
wife.  "The  whole  thing  is  a 
labour  of  love.  Everything 
on  the  farm  partakes  of  it. 
Even  the  sheep  have  names. 
The  babies  have  pet  pigs, 
and  the  biddies  eat  from  our 
hands.  Of  course,"  she 
laughed,  "some  of  them 
have  to  be  sacrificed  now 
and  then,  but  we  mourn 
them  and  no  doubt  they  feel 
that  it  means  the  greater 
good  of  the  whole." 

"At  any  rate  she  tells  'em 
so,"  said  her  husband,  giving 
her  a  brief  adoring  <glance. 
Their  acquaintance  with 
the  Filmores  stimulated 
Ann  and  Eric  to  even  great- 
er activity.  They  bought  a 
cow,  a  Jersey;  and  Ann 
learned  to  milk.  Inspired 
by  Filmore's  enthusiasm, 
Eric  planned  to  harness  the 
water  power  from  the  falls 
of  the  creek  and  run  a  mill 
for  cutting  his  logs,  and  to 
build  a  wharf,  so  that  boats 
could  call  and  carry  it  away. 
He  built  a  little  dairy  for 
Ann  and  bought  her  a  small 
stone  churn.  The  Filmores 
Hold  them  some  hens,  and  a 
bouse  and  run  had  to  be 
made  for  them.  In  all  of 
this  work,  Ann  helped,  even 
in  the  clearing  of  the  land, 
taking  as  her  part  the  con- 
stant watching  of  the  fires. 

The  first  autumn  they  set 
out  fifty  fruit  trees  between 
the  rows  of  a  strawberry 
patch,  and  it  was  about 
this  time  that  Ann's  strength 
!)egan  to  give  out  a  little. 
She  had  been  working  too 
hard  for  such  a  fragile  bit  of 
a    person,    and    there   were 

mornings  when  she  was  so  tired  that  her  small  body  re- 
tused  to  respond.  At  such  times  she  wept  helplessly  at 
ner  weakne.ss.  She  was  not  the  kind  of  wife  Eric  should 
have  had,  she  told  herself.  He  should  have  married  a 
■woman  like  Faith  Filmore.  She  could  hear  him  tiptoeing 
anout  the  .sitting  room  where  his  own  bed  was,  and  she 
used  to  wish  he  would  open  the  door  and  come  in.  Rut 
she  knew  that  he  would  not.  She  knew  that  there  was  as 
strong  a  barrier  between  her  and  her  husband  in  that 
llimsy  door  that  would  not  properly  latch,  as  though  it 
Had  been  made  of  iron  and  locked  with  bars  of  steel.  But 
Bhe  did  not  know  that  at  a  word  from  her,  her  husband, 
Who  seemed  wedded  only  to  his  work,  would  have  thrust 
ttie  whole  day's  labour  aside,  to  kreel  beside  her  and  hold 
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her  in  his  arms.  And  they  drifted  on  frcm  day  to  day 
John  and  Eva  Tatoosh,  two  Indians  who  lived  on  the 
reserve  below  the  Morrisons'  place,  were  frequent  visitors 
of  Enc  and  Ann.  John  occasionally  gave  them  a  helping 
hand  in  the  building,  he  was  a  fairiy  good  carpenter, 
though  his  occupation  was  chiefly  fishing.     Eva  was  de- 


"He  h  beautiful"  she  would  Jvhlsper  to  herself, 
"beautiful  as  a  goJ." 


votedly  attached  to  Ann.  She  invariably  brought  her 
some  little  present,  a  basket  or  a  mat  of  her  own  weaving, 
a  salmon  or  a  pail  of  berries.  They  had  been  absent  how- 
ever during  the  fishing  season,  and  one  autumn  day  Eva 
came  paddling  up  to  the  farm  \n  her  dugout  for  the  first 
time  in  two  months. 

There  had  been  a  night  of  rain  and  the  sun  and  the  fog 
were  having  a  battle  royal  among  the  islands  and  over  the 
heads  of  the  mountains,  the  mist  banked  in  great  billows 
against  the  foothills,  only  opening  here  and  there  like 
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billowing  curtains  to  show  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  Eva 
hauled  her  boat  on  the  bank  and  came  up  the  trail  to  the 
shack.  Ann,  passing  the  open  door,  saw  her  and  ran  out 
to  meet  her.  She  trilled  out  a  cheery  "hulloa  "  Then 
she  noticed  that  her  dark-skinned  friend  wore  an  unusual- 
ly sad  smile,  but  forbore  to  question  for  she  had  learned 

the  Indians'  ways.  She  sat 
down  on  a  stump  beside 
Eva,  and  began  to  examine 
a  basket  she  had  brought. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  thing 
Eva,"  she  said,  "I  must  pay 
you  something  for  it.  One 
dollar,  I  think." 

"No  charge,  "  said  Eva 
tonelessly,  "I  make  you 
present.  I  want  you  do 
something  for  me." 

Ann  looked  up  question- 
ingly,  and  hugged  her  slim 
knees  as  she  sat  on  the 
stump. 

"What  for  you  not  have 
baby?"  asked  the  Indian 
girl  abruptly. 

"Oh,"  Ann's  face  flushed. 
She  turned  her  eyes  away! 
,'Oh,  I  don't  know,  Eva." 
"Maybe  you  not  like,  eh?" 
"Oh  yes,  I  like,  I  like  very 
much,"  Ann  leaned  down 
her  shining  head  to  the 
other,  "I— love— Eva." 

"You  can't  have,  eh?" 
There  was  compassion  in 
the  brown  eyes. 

Ann  shook  her  head. 
"Mm."  For  a  long  time 
the  two  sat  there.  They 
did  not  look  at  each  other. 
Brown  eyes  and  blue  eyes 
were  following  the  flight  of 
the  mist  army,  before  the 
hordes  of  sunshafts.  Eric 
was  up  in  the  orchard.  He 
had  seen  Eva  come,  and  he 
stopped  to  light  his  pipe 
and  watch  the  two  curious- 
ly. Their  backs  to  him, 
they  sat  immovable.  At 
last  he  took  his  spade  and 
started  to  work  again. 

By  and  by  the  Indian 
girl  spoke. 

"Me,  I  like  too.  I  no  can 
have." 

Again  there  was  a  long 
silence  between  them,  which 
Ann  broke  by  asking  softly, 
"Does  John  want  a  baby?" 
"Um,"  Eva's  voice  was 
almost  a  sob. 

"Never  mind,"  Ann 
touched  the  other's  hand 
lightly.  "Everybody  can't 
have  children.  You  and 
John  are  happy." 

"Not  much  now,"  broken- 
ly. "Before,  very  happy. 
I  think  maybe  he  get  anoth- 
er   woman    now." 

"Oh,  no,"  Ann's  voice 
was  unutterably  shocked. 
"How  can  you  say  such 
things,  Eva?  John  is  good, 
he  loves  you." 

"He  want  son.  Alway 
good  Indian  want  son.  Two 
years  we  m.arry.  No  son.  I 
guess  he  get  one  other  woman 
now,  down  Uclulet.'^f 

"Nonsense,"  said  Ann 
indignantly. 

"What  for,"   Eva   began 
again,  after  another  lugub- 
rious   pause,     "What     for? 
Mis'  Filmore  she  have  two,  maybe  she  get  more,  I  dunno. 
You    not    have    any.    Me    not    have    any.   What    for?" 
"I  am  not  worrying,  about  it,"    said    Ann,  "neither 
should  you." 

"Maybe  you  worry,  s'pose  your  man  get  other  woman." 
"He  won't,"  said  Ann,  with  cmphiisis,  if  without  en- 
thusiasm. 

"How  you  know  that?  Plenty  white  men  get  other 
woman.  Jest  same  Siwash.  Siwash  he  tell,  that's  all. 
White  man,  he  not  tell,  maybe." 

■"Maybe you  will  have  a  son  yet,  Kva     Tv '■:■-    in't 

a  hopelessly  long  time." 
"Um."  •  Another  silence. 
The  sun  had  conquered  the  fog  and  was  shining  in  ex- 
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ultant  gplRndor  over  the  water,  turning  it  into  a  sheet  of 
silvery  blue.  The  mist  clouds  were  crowding  away  to- 
ward the  west,  in  ever-thinning  volume.  There  came  a 
flock  of  wild  geese  out  of  the  north,  flying  high  in  the 
ether.    Ann  pointed  to  them,  and  Eva  glanced  up. 

"They  are  late,"  she  said;  "it  will  be  a 
short    winter.' 

She  stood,  muttered  something  in  her 
own  tongue,  with  her  back  to  Ann,  and 
when  she  turned  again,  her  face  was 
brighter.  She  waved  her  hand  at  the 
spiral  column  of  birds  whose  faint  squawk- 
ing floated  down  to  them. 

"That's  a  good  sign,"  she  said,  "very 
good  sign."  She  pulled  Ann  to  her  feet, 
and  swung  her  round  to  face  the  north. 
"Wish  quick,"  she  said,  "wish  quick  for 
baby." 

"I  don't  want  a  baby — yet,"  Ann 
whispered,  her  face  flushing,  "I  can't  wish 
that." 

"Then  wish  your  man  not  get  other 
woman.  Whatever  you  like.  But  much 
better  wish  for  baby." 

Eva  watched  her  anxiously  while  Ann 
followed  the  flight  of  the  birds  with 
grave  eyes,  and  her  lips  formed  the  wish 
the  purport  of  which  the  Indian  girl 
could  only  guess.  But  she  was  satisfied 
apparently,  for  she  smiled  and  patted 
Ann's  hand.  "Very  good  sign,"  she  said 
again,  "But  there  is  a  better  one  than 
that.  Nootka  Mary,  down  at  Uclulet 
she  tell  me."  She  leaned  close  to  Ann  and 
whispered,  "Your  creek  there,  'Waceesh,' 
he  very  good  medicine.  Verysure." 

"Our  creek!"  Ann  turned  her 
eyes  toward  the  stream,  then 
glanced  back  at  Eva  with  deep 
interest. 

Then  Eva  explained  that  in  the 
old  days,  the  waters  of  the  creek 
"Waceesh"  were  considered  sacred 
by  the  Indians.  They  drank  of 
the  stream  when  they  were  ill,  to 
make  them  well.  Before  battle 
their  men  bathed  there  to  insure 
them  against  their  foes,  and  the 
tribes  drank  the  water  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  whaling  and  salmon 
season,  for  that  meant  good  luck 
in    fishing. 

"If  klootchman  afraid  she  lose 
her  man,  she  drink  'Waceesh'  ", 
went  on  Eva,  "and  if  she  want 
son,  she  bathe  in  the  water  in  the 
full  of  the  moon."  And  then  it 
came  out  that  she  had  come  to- 
day, to  ask  Ann's  permission  to 
go  up  the  Creek  to  the  Falls  and  to 
bathe  there.  She  must  do  it  now 
or  it  would  be  too  late,  for  in  anoth- 
er moon  the  frost  would  have 
come  and  maybe  the  water  would 
be  frozen.  , 

Ann  assented,  albeit  a  little 
doubtfully,  for  already  the  nights 
were  very  chilly,  and  Eva  might 
take  a  cold.  She  watched  the  lat- 
ter as  she  ran  up  the  path  and  disappeared  among  the 
trees. 

She  was  glad  that  Eric  did  not  ask  her  any  awkward 
questions  about  the  Indian  girl.  He  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  back  to  his  work  that  he  ate  his  luncheon  in  silence 
while  Ann  read  her  book  which  she  propped  up  in  front  of 
her.  Once  or  twice  he  glanced  at  her  with  the  glint  of  a 
smile  in  his  eyes.  He  knew  the  Indians  much  better  than 
she  did.  He  even  had  made  a  very  close  guess  to  himself 
of  what  Eva  was  doing.  But  he  said  nothing  about  it 
either  then  or  at  dinner  time,  and  when  Ann  suggested 
going  to  bed  early,  he  assented  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
weary  man. 

Ann  waited  in  her  own  room  lying  on  her  bed  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  until  she  was  sure  Eric  was  asleep.  She  had 
not  ht  the  lamp,  for  the  moonlight  was  filling  the  room. 
Drawing  on  a  jersey,  she  got  out  of  her  window  and  drop- 
ped the  six  feet  to  the  ground.  Then  as  fleet  as  a  deer  she 
crossed  the  garden  and  ran  up  the  trail.  The  whole  moon- 
lit night  received  her  into  its  embrace.  In  the  clear  cold 
air  her  feet  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground.  The 
creek  was  swollen  from  the  recent  rains.  It  gurgled  and 
lapped  only  a  few  feet  from  the  path,  and  looked  in  the 
white  light  Uke  a  stream  of  molten  silver. 

Eva  had  said  the  auspicious  moment  would  be  at  mid- 
night, when  the  moon  was  at  the  zenith.  It  was  nearly 
there  now.  Ann  watched  it  anxiously  as  she  ran.  She 
did  not  want  to  disturb  Eva,  but  she  felt  a  responsibility 
for  her  and  she  intended  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  the 
h^use  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  there.  If  anything 
happened  to  her,  Erie  and  John  too  would  blame  her  for 


letting  Eva  go.  After  all,  it  was  id'e  superstition. 
Presently  upon  her  ear  there  came  a  wailing,  rising  and 
falling.  Ann  stood  still.  That  would  be  Eva  praying. 
She  shivered  at  the  eerie  sound.  Noiselessly  she  moved 
on,  more  slowly  now,  the  wailing  louder  in  her  ears  and 


Ri)a  stripped  to  the  skin,  stood  on  the  margin 
of  the  water,  her  long  black  hair  unbound. 
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mingling  with  the  splash  of  the  water  where  the  falls 
joined  the  stream.  She  kept  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
her  feet  making  no  sound  more  than  a  flutter  of  wind. 
Then  she  stood  stock-still,  transfixed  by  the  sight  which 
suddenly  met  her  eyes.  There  was  an  opening  in  the 
woods  here  on  either  side  of  the  creek,  and  the  moonlight 
made  the  scene  as  bright  as  day.  Eva,  stripped  to  the 
skin,  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  her  long,  black 
hair  unbound.  She  had  her  back  to  Ann,  but  her  head 
was  flung  back,  her  face  turned  to  the  sky.  Her  lips  were 
moving  in  her  wailing  supplications.  Her  arms  were  now 
raised  on  high,  now  dropping  to  cross  on  her  breast,  al- 
ways with  palms  open  and  extended  outward,  as  if  she 
were  drawing  down  the  essence  of  the  wonderful  white 
night  that  it  might  enter  her  heaving  bosom. 

Ann  crouched  back  against  a  cedar  tree,  abashed  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  sight,  shaken  by  an  emotion  she 
could  not  name.  She  felt  that  she  was  intruding  upon  a 
sacred  rite  from  which  nature  herself  would  thrust  her 
out,  as  if  striving  to  screen  that  slim,  brown,  naked,  pray- 
ing figure  from  all  that  was  alien.'  Ann  put  her  hands 
before  her  face  and  turned  it  in  toward  the  folded  bark  of 
the  cedar,  standing  there  immovable  until  the  wailing 
prayer  should  cease. 

Against  her  breast  the  soft  bark  of  the  tree  felt  warm. 
As  she  huggeed  close  to  it  she  seemed  to  sense  a  throbbing. 
Perhaps  it  only  came  from  her  own  heart.  Perhaps — 
The  cedars  were  very  old.  They  had  played  a  great  part 
in  the  life  of  that  race  that  had  once  been  supreme  in  the 
West,  and  was  now  passing  on  to  join  the  long  proces- 
sion of  "silent  tribes."    Its  noble  trunks  had  formed  the 


projM  of  their  lodges,  split  into  shakes  it  was  the  roof 
of  their  dwellings.  Hollowed  out  and  burned  and  inlaid 
and  polished  it  was  their  ship  of  war,  their  barque  of  com- 
merce. Its  inner  bark,  .soft  as  down,  when  combed  and 
pounded  furnished  their  babies'  coverings,  their  own 
clothing.  The  mats  and  blankets 
which  Eva  brought  were  woven 
from  the  long  cedar  fibres.  Sure- 
ly it  had  been  the  very  life  of  their 
place,  the  presiding  goddess  over 
the  Aht  people.  Its  glory  had 
been  their  glory.  They  were 
going  out  now,  slowly  but  surely 
into  the  unknown,  and  advancing 
civilization  spelled  the  death  of 
the  forest.  But, just  to-night — 
for  the  little  space  of  time  that 
the  prayers  of  the  Indian  girl 
made  mournful  music — the  world 
seemed  standing  still,  or  maybe 
swinging  back  to  work  a  miracle. 

Something  vast  and  straijge  was 
taking  place.  The  prayerwasdone, 
and  the  silence  of  the  forest  became 
pregnant  with  forces  which  were 
mightierthan  sound.  Instinctively, 
and  still  clasping  the  tree  with  her 
elbows,  while  her  hands  hid  her 
face,  Ann  sank  on  her  knees.  The 
tree  was  throbbing.  The  springy 
mat  of  the  forest  floor  throbbed 
beneath  her  knees.  Lower  still, 
sank  Ann,  and  her  head  was 
on  the  pillow  of  powdered  cedar 
that  covered  he  roots  of  the  tree. 
Its  fragrance  pressed  into  her 
nostrils,  and  .seemed  to  wrap  her 
whole  body  in  an  aromatic  em- 
brace. She  was  conscious  of  no 
thought,  no  sensation  beyond  the 
enfolding  vibration  of  the  night. 
But  after  a  little  while  some  subtle 
change  came  about,  and  she  knew 
that  she  had  been  praying,  pray- 
ing with  Eva,  praying  for  Eva,  in- 
asmuch as  the  soul  of  her  had 
gone  out  into  the  night  to  mingle 
with  Eva's  soul  in  the  great  desire 
for  procreation  which  is  the  birth 
and  the  life  of  the  Universe. 

She  heard  Eva  presently,  com- 
ing down  the  trail,  clothed  and 
with  her  hair  plaited  on  either  side 
of  her  face.  She  wore  a  look  of 
the. most  beatific  confidence,  and 
when  she  saw  Ann,  she  smiled. 

"I  came  to  take  you  home,"  be- 
gan Ann.  But  Eva  did  not  hear 
her.  She  was  speaking  herself, 
and  she  took  Ann's  hand  and  led 
her  back  to  where  the  falls  mingled 
with  the  stream. 

"I  know  you  will  come,"  she  was 
saying,  "I  know  you  like  'Wac- 
eesh' to  help  you  too.    He  make 
your  man  love  you.    He  bring  you 
little  son.    Lean  over  and  drink." 
Ann  did  as  she  was  bid,  cupping 
the  water  in  her  two  hands  and 
drinking.    A  wind  flew  in  a  gust  up  the  creek,  bringing  a 
breath  of  the  salt  sea. 

"Itwill  rainagain  to-morrow,"  said  Eva,  as  they  walked 
back  together.  "And  next  month  the  lake  will  be  locked. 
It  is  good  I  came  to-night.  It  is  good  I  see  the  wild 
geese.  It  is  good  you  come  to  meet  me — all  good  medi- 
cine. One  year  from  to-night  my  son  will  drink  from  my 
breast.  His  name  shall  be  John  Hoo-palh  Tatoosh,  after 
his  two  fathers." 


THE  winter  rains  had  set  in, 
We 


and  when  it  rains  on  the 
i-'est  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  it  does  so  whole- 
heartedly. The  lakes  in  the  hills  are  filled  to  over- flow- 
ing, and  spilling  out  their  surplus,  send  it  down  in  thun- 
dering cascades  which  widen  out  when  they  descend  to 
the  level  altitudes  in  noisy  little  rivers.  The  rivers  in 
turn  frequently  overflow  and  spread  over  the  bottom 
lands,  where  the  alders,  willows,  maples  and  poplars,  ris- 
ing up  from  their  watery  bed,  moan  disconsolately  in  the- 
wind  as  if  complaining  of  their  unhappy  lot.  The  forests 
are  damp  and  gloomy,  like  forsaken  temples.  The  val- 
leys hold  the  rain  in  their  giant  cups,  and  all  the  land  that 
skirts  the  sea  undergoes  a  perpetual  bath  from  the  rain- 
flooded  streams,  and  the  high  winter  tides.  Often  it  will 
rain  a  week  without  cessation.  Day  by  day  and  night 
by  night  the  only  sounds  are  those  of  the  patter,  patter, 
patter  on  the  roof  and  the  river,  the  swish  of  the  rain- 
laden  wind  in  the  grass,  the  shrill  of  it  in  the  gaunt  trees, 
and  the  loud  or  soft  wash  of  the  rising  or  falling  sea. 

Ann  found  the  winter  season  very  trying.     The  cow 
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was  drying  up.  She  could  not  work  out  of  doors  as  Eric 
did,  and  she  was  beginning  to  get  homesick.  When  she 
suggested  that  she  go  down  to  Victoria  for  a  month  or 
two  Eric  assented  with  alacrity.  He  told  her  that  Mrs. 
Filmore  had  said  she  thought  that  Ann  needed  a  change, 
and  if  he  could  not  come  down  and  be  with  her  at  Christ- 
mas time,  the  Pilmores  had  very  hospitably  asked  him  to 
spend  the  holiday  with  them. 

"That  was  kind  of  them,"  Ann  said  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Eric,  "and  if  you've  made  up  your 
mind,  we  might  run  across  to  the  island  and  tell  them." 

While  Ann  washed  the  dishes  she  was  very  quiet,  no 
snatch  of  song  came  to  her  lips.  She  had  rather  hoped 
Eric  would  have  shown  a  little  disappointment,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  seemed  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  her.  She 
remembered  too  that  of  late,  although  at  first  Eric  used 
to  find  himself  too  busy  most  week-ends  to  make  the  trip 
across  to  the  island,  he  had  been  the  one  to  suggest  the 
visits.  She  was  pleased  at  this  of  course.  It  was  good 
for  Eric  to  have  outside  interests.  He  was  invariably 
brighter  and  more  sanguine  after  he  left  the  island. 

MRS.  FILMORE  came  running  down  to  the  landing 
to  meet  them'  followed  by  her  two  lovely  babies, 
who  squealed  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  Ann  whom  they 
adored.  They  looked  like  dolls  in  their  overalls,  with 
their  cheeks  bright  as  apples,  and  the  rain,  which  was 
falling  in  a  thin  mist,  curling  their  yellow  hair  in  tight 
little  tendrik. 

"This  is  good  of  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Filmore,  "to  come  in 
the  rain.  I  have  been  thinking  about  you  all  morning." 
She  took  Ann's  hand  and  almost  lifted  her  out  of  the 
boat,  kissing  her  heartily.  Then  she  turned  to  Eric.  "You 
dear  man,"  she  said,  "You  invariably  arrive  when  you  are 
most  needed.  Will  is  trying  to  fix  the  cross-cut  saw  and 
he  can't  do  it  alone,  and  I  have  strained  my  left  wrist  in 
some  way." 

The  babies  were  clambering  over  Ann  who  crouched 
on  the  ground  to  receive  their  caresses.  She  tossed  the 
little  girl  up  to  her  shoulder  and  led  the  way  to  the  house, 
leaving  Faith  and  her  husband  to  follow.  It  was  half  an 
hour  before  Mrs.  Filmore  came  into  the  kitchen  where 
Ann  and  the  children  were.  Her  face  was  flushed  under 
its  gold.  Her  hair  was  wind-blown.  She  seemed  to 
bring  the  world   of  out-of-doors  in   with   her. 

"I  took  your  husband  out  to  Will,"  she  said.  "They 
won't  be  down  for  an  hour,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  the  dinner.  I  know  Eric  likes  pheasant.  I 
shot  two  last  Saturday,  and  I  told  Will  we  should  not  eat 
them  until  you  came  over  to  share  them.  Betty  is  ruin- 
ing your  blouse,  Ann,"  she  slapped  the  baby's  hands 
playfullyand  then  kissed  them.  "Don't  youknowhow  to 
treat    a   lady,   you   naughties,"   she  pretended  to  scold. 

"Her  isn't  a  lady,"  said  Benny,  who  had  brought  every 
toy  he  possessed  for  Ann  to  see,  and  was  now  seated  in 
the  midst  of  a  perfect  managerie  of  stuffed  animals,  carts, 
bricks,  books,  miniature  engines  and  other  miscellany. 
"Her's  a  'ickle  dirl." 

Ann's  eyes  were  shining,  her  brown  hair  all  awry.  She 
was  laughing  delight- 
edly at  the  antics  of 
the  children,  and  on  a 
hassock,  close  to  Ben- 
ny, held  Betty  in  her 
lap.  She  hugged  the 
baby  close  and  kissed 
her  a  hundred  times. 
"I  could  eat  you," 
she  said. 

"Not,  her    bones." 

"Yes  her  bones." 

"Not  her  finder 
nails." 

"Yes  her  finder 
nails." 

She  played  with 
them  until  all  three 
of  them  were  tired, 
and  then  sat  on  the 
settle  by  the  fireplace 
in  the  living  room, 
still  with  Betty  on 
her  lap,  and  Benny 
beside  her,  while  she 
told  them  stories. 
Ann's  face  between 
the  two  fair  heads 
was  like  a  warm,  love- 
ly rose,  and  her  blue 
eyes  were  softly  ten- 
der. The  firelight 
played  upon  them 
wit  ha  soft  glow.  Pres- 
ently Betty  fell  a.'ileep 
and  Benny  drooped 
drowsily  against 
Ann's  arr.i.  So  they 
sat  when  Eric  and  Will 
came  home,  and  Mrs. 
Filmore,  holding  irp  a 
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warning  finger,  led  the  men  to  the  sitting-room  door 
where  they  peeped  in  at  the  little  group. 

"That's  as  pretty  a  picture  as  I  want  to  see,"  buzzed 
Will  in  his  husky  whisper.  "She's  a  dear  little  mother, 
Eric." 

"She's  a  dear  little  child,"  said  Eric,  with  a  catch  in  his 
voice. 

The  men  returned  to  work  after  dinner.  They  had 
started  to  saw  through  a  big  cedar,  and  were  anxious  to 
fell  it  before  dark.  Faith  had  asked  Ann  to  stay  the 
night,  but  Ann  had  seen  the  one  spare  room  with  its 
large  white  bed  before,  and  declared  emphatically  that  it 
was  impossible  to  leave  the  chickens  and  the  cow. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  Faith  and  Ann  saw 
Eric  come  running  down  the  path  from  the  orchard. 
They  both  knew  at  once  that  something  had  happened. 
Faith  flew  to  meet  him.  They  spoke  together  hurriedly, 
and  then  Faith  came  back. 

She  opened  the  medicine  chest  and  began  putting  some 
things  in  a  basket.  "Will  has  been  hurt,"  she  tossed 
the  words  to  Ann.  "His  head  and  arm.  See  that  there 
is  plenty  of  boiling  water,  Ann,  will  you?  The  tree 
struck  him."  She  caught  her  breath  in  a  little  gulp,  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
went  on,  in  a  steady  voice,  "Don't  be  frightened,  Ann 
dear,  it  was  only  a  branch  that  snapped  off,  and  Eric  has 
given  him  first  aid.  He  says  there  is  no  danger."  The 
ruddy  colour  was  quite  gone  from  her  cheeks,  but  her 
eyes    were    undaunted,     her    step   firm. 

They  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  carrying  Will.  He  was 
moaning  a  little  and  his  eyes  were  closed.  Eric  held  him 
up  against  his  shoulders  and  Faith  carried  his  feet.  They 
laid  him  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  living  room  and  they 
bent  over  him,  bathing  and  bandaging,  the  one  as  skilful 
as  the  other,  understanding  without  a  spoken  word  just 
what  was  needed. 

Ann  watched  them,  not  daring  to  offer  help  for  fear 
of  disturbing  them.  She  knew  little  or  nothing  of  nursing, 
and  had  never  seen  anyone  severely  hurt.  The  sight  of 
the  great  Yorkshireman  lying  there  helpless  and  uncon- 
scious, frightened  her.  It  seemed  such  a  long  time,  and 
he  did  not  open  his  eyes.  After  a  few  minutes  she  went 
out  in  the  kitchen  and  stayed  there,  stoking  the  fire  and 
watching  the  water  in  the  kettles.  Once  when  Eric  came 
out,  she  questioned  him  in  a  timid  whisper,  but  he  stared 
at  her  unseeingly,  and  did  not  reply.  Benny  and  Betty 
were  still  asleep,  and  the  house  was  unnaturally  still.  The 
wind  was  rising,  and  sounded  in  little  mournful  gusts  at 
the  windows. 

Then  Faith  came  into  the  kitchen?  She  was  very  pale, 
but  dauntless  still. 

"We  are  going  to  Alberni,  Eric  and  I,"  she  said  to  Ann, 
"to  fetch  the  doctor.    You  can  manage,  Ann?" 

"I'll  try,  Faith.  But  couldn't  I  go?  I  can  row  a  little, 
and  your    wrist — " 

"You  would  be  worse  than  useless,  dear,"  Faith  shook 
her  head.  "There  may  be  a  storm.  I  must  get  the  doc- 
tor to-night." 

"Is — is  there  any  danger?"  Ann  asked  in  a  small  voice. 


They  sal  down  on  the  sun-Warmed  rocks,  turning  their  backs  to  the  city. 
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Faith  bit  her  lips.  "I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  "He 
is  still  unconscious.  It  may  be  concussion."  She  gave 
Ann  full  instructions  in  a  few  concise  sentences. 

When  they  went  to  the  door,  they  saw  the  lifting 
white  caps  on  the  Canal  and  the  twilight  was  rapidly 
giving  place  to  night. 

Faith  kissed  Ann  and  then  ran  down  to  the  landing. 
Eric  turned  back  to  get  the  lantern.  Ann  watched  him 
with  troubled  wistful  eyes. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  storm,"  she  said.  She  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  the  wind  blew  her  hair  about  her  face,  and 
sent  the  rain  against  her.  Eric  glanced  up  at  her,  as  he 
came  toward  her  with  the  lantern  in  the  crotch  of  his 
arm.  "I  say  it's  going  to  be  a  storm,"  she  repeated. 
"Yes,  but  the  wind  and  tide  are  with  us,  and  we'll  have 
a  launch  coming  back.  Don't  worry,  Ann.  You  have 
your  part  to  do." 

Her  lip  trembled.  Would  he  say  "goodbye"  to  her? 
Anything  might  happen.  He  had  not  kissed  her  for 
months.  But  surely  now,  going  out  into  the  storm, 
leaving  her  behind — 

No,  he  was  not  thinking  about  her.  He  was  looking 
straight  over  her  head  down  toward  the  water,  his  brows 
drawn  together,  but  a  light  in  his  eyes, — and  his  lips 
almost  smiling.  He  stalked  past  her  down  the  path.  For 
a  few  steps  she  followed  him.  Then,  hearing  Benny  call, 
she  ran  back  into  the  house. 

He  had  awakened  Betty  and  they  were  both  sitting  up 
in  their  cribs.  They  had  a  little  room  to  themselves,  but 
the  fire  had  gone  out.  Ann  carried  them  both  into  the 
kitchen,  and  lit  the  lamp.  Betty  was  still  sleepy,  and 
wanted  "mummy."  Ann  took  her  in  her  arms  and  tried 
to  soothe  her,  and  wee  Benny  stood  by  her  knee,  and  en- 
deavoured to  assist  by  playing  peek-a-bo  with  Betty. 
But  Betty  was  unreasonable.  At  last  Ann  told  her  that 
she  must  be  quiet  or  "she  would  wake  daddy  who  was 
asleep,  in  the  other  room." 

Betty  stared  incredulouslyatthat  ,and9enny  asserted, 
"My  daddy  don't  go  asleep  in  de  daytime." 

"But  his  head  aches,"  explained  Ann,  "and  Mummy 
has  gone  to  get  something  to  make  it  better.  We  must  be 
still  as  little  mice." 

Benny  suggested  that  they  be  "  'ickle  mice." 
"Wanta  be  'ickle  mouse,  "announced  Betty,  not  through 
sobbing,  but  vastly  interested,  all  at  once. 

"Very  well,"  said  Ann,  "you  shall  be  little  mice,  Betty, 
and    I    am    the  pussy." 

"No,  no,"  wailed  Betty,  in  tears  again,  "not  a  pussy, 
not    a    pussy." 

"Of  course  not,"  Ann  hastily  corrected  herself. 
"I  fink  you'd  better  be  a  muvver  mouse,"  said  the 
tactful  Benny,  "den  you  would  'des  love  us,  an'  not  eat 
us." 

"A  muvver  mouse,"  echoed  Betty. 
"Verywell,"  Ann  put  Betty  on  the  rug.      "I'mamother 
mouse,  and  you  little  baby  mice  must  have  your  dinner, 
while  I  go  and  search  for  cheese.    But  you  must  be  very 
still  while  I  am  gone,  so  no  one  will  catch  me." 

As  she  put  their  bowls  of  bread  and  milk  on  the  floor 

for  them,  she  heard 
a  sound  from  the 
bedroom  where  Eric 
had  carried  Will.  She 
ran  from  the  kitchen, 
closing  the  door  care- 
fully. 

The  light  was  turn- 
ed low  on  the  table 
and  Filmore  lay  in 
the  centre  of  the  bed, 
his  head  slightly  rais- 
ed on  the  pillows,  his 
bandaged  arm  on  the 
counterpane.  He  was 
stirring  a  little  and 
moaning  '  now  and 
then. 

Ann  took  a  cloth 
from  the  top  of  his 
head  and  dipped  it  in 
the  cold  water  in  the 
jug,  replacing  it  care- 
fully. He  tried  to 
speak.  She  put  her. 
ear  close  to  his  mouth. 
"Madonna,"  he 
whispered,  "madon- 
na." That  was  one  of 
his  names  for  Faith, 

"Yes,"  Ann  whis- 
pered. "Yes,  Will, 
Faith  will  be  here 
soon."  But  she  real- 
ized that  with  the 
bandages  around  his 
hpiii: 
heti! 

"Am  1  K'lii'g  out, 
Madonna?"  he  ques- 
tioned  feebly. 
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"No,  no,  no,"  Ann  spoke  loudly.  He 
must  have  heard  for  he  smiled  a  little. 

•'Kiss  me,"  he  said  then. 

Very  pale,  Ann  stooped  and  put  her 
lips    to    his    cheek. 

"Love,"  he  whispered,  "my  love, 
don't  leave  me."  His  eyes  were  closed, 
but  his  uninjured  hand  moved  groping- 
ly across  the  coverlet.  It  touched 
.-Vnn's  cheek  and  rested  there,  holding 
her  face  beside  his  own.  He  sighed 
deeply  and  seemed  to  settle  in  the  bed. 

Afraid  to  speak  or  move,  Ann  kept 
her  body  rigid.  He  was  very  still. 
His  moaning  had  ceased.  Perhaps  he 
had  died,  she  thought.  After  a  little 
while  she  ventured  to  put  her  hand  to 
his  heart.  At  first  she  could  detect  no 
pulsation.  She  lifted  the  fingers  that 
held  her  cheek,  and  placed  his  hand  on 
his  breast.  His  face  seemed  cool  under 
hers.  She  slipped  from  the  bed  and 
ran  to  the  dressing  table  for  the  mirror, 
holding  it  to  his  lips.  She  scanned  it 
anxiously.  There  was  a  slight  mist 
upon  it.  He  was  living  then?  Maybe 
he  had  only  fallen  asleep.  But  he  was 
very  still.  Ann  wondered  how  people 
died.  She  had  never  seen  death,  but 
the  thought  that  Filmore  might  be  dy- 
ing did  not  frighten  her.  She  only 
wished  there  was  something  she  could 
do.  Why,  of  course.  She  ought  to  pray. 
She  had  not  thought  of  that.  She 
knelt  down  beside  the  bed.  All  the 
while  she  prayed  she  was  conscious 
of  the  increasing  storm  without.  The 
wind  shrieked  around  the  house.  It 
lashed  against  the  panes.  She  could 
hear  the  crash  of  the  sea  on  the  rocks. 
Her  prayers  were  as  much  for  the  safe 
return  of  Eric  and  Faith  as  for  Filmore. 
Her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
her  head  pressed  on  the  coverlet. 

She  started  and  checked  a  cry  when 
she  felt  a  hand  on  her  head.  Springing 
to  her  feet  she  looked  at  Filmore  and 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  open  and  there 
was  recognition  in  them.  She  bent 
over  him,  a  great  thankfulness  in  her 
heart. 

"Are  you  better,  Will?"  she  asked. 

He  smiled,  "Better,"  he  whispered, 
his  voice  less  feeble  than  it  had  been. 
"Where  is  Faith?" 

She  dared  not  tell  him.  "She  will 
be  back  soon,"  she  nodded,  trying  to 

smile-     "Very  sleepy,"  he    said,  and 

closed  his  eyes  again.     She  raised  his 
head,  putting  her  arm  under  the  pil- 
lows, and  held  the  cup  that  Faith  had 
prepared  to  his  lips.    He  drank  without  difficulty,  and  at 
once  dropped  off  to  sleep  again. 

Ann  had  heard  an  odd  little  noise  at  the  door  for  some 
minutes,  a  scratching  and  a  whining.  Just  outside  she 
almost  stumbled  over  Benny  and  Betty  on  their  hands 
and  knees.  Their  faces  were  grimy  and  they  were  both  on 
the  verge  of  tears,  but  they  were  still  bravely  carrying 
out  the  rdle  of  "'ickle  mice." 

OUT  in  the  kitchen  she  built  the  fire  and  filled  the 
kettle.  She  felt  sure  that  Will  was  better,  that  he 
would  get  well  now.  But  the  storm  was  growing  worse. 
In  the  midst  of  her  play  with  the  children,  she  would  stop 
to  listen,  and  every  few  moments  she  would  run  in  to  peep 
at  Will.  He  slept  peacefully.  Once  she  went  outside  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  so  that  she  could  see  the  night 
without  the  light  of  the  lamp  interfering.  It  was  almost 
pitch  dark,  and  the  rain  fell  in  sheets.  The  boom  of  the 
sea  was  close,  she  could  taste  the  salt  in  the  beating  rain. 
Out  there  with  her  face  upturned  to  the  streaming  clouds, 
she    prayed    aloud    for    the    safety  of  Eric  and  Faith. 

So  the  evening  crept  into  night.  It  was  eight  o'clock, 
nine,  ten.  She  heard  the  cattle  lowing  at  the  stable  doors, 
where  they  had  come  long  ago,  wondering  at  the  delay  of 
their  punctual  master  and  mistress.  She  wrapped  her- 
self in  a  shawl,  and  went  out  to  them.  She  was  afraid  of 
strange  cows,  and  there  seemed  such  a  lot  of  them.  But 
she  must  do  her  part,  as  Eric  had  said.  Trembling  very 
much,  she  made  her  way  among  them  and  opened  the 
stable  doors.  They  filed  by  her  and  into  their  stalls,  be- 
ginning to  munch  away  at  once  hungrily.  She  felt  an 
access  of  renewed  courage.  Everything  was  going 
alright.    Soon  Eric  and  Faith  would  come  back. 

But  it  was  past  midnight  when  they  did  return.  Ann 
heard    their    voices    and    ran    to    meet    them. 

"He  is  better,  better,"  she  cried,  flinging  herself  in 
Faith's  arms.  "He  has  talked  to  me,  and  taken  his  drink 
three  times." 


"Are   you    Mr.    Irving   from   Siberia?"    faltered 
Ann. 


"Oh  thank  God,  thank  God,"  Faith  strained  her  to  her 
breast. 

The  doctor's  report  brought  further  reassurances. 
Will's  head  would  be  well  within  the  week,  though  his 
arm  would  be  useless  for  a  month  or  two. 

Ann  made  them  coffee  and  they  drank  it  there  in  the 
kitchen,  saying  very  little.  Eric  went  out  later  to  look 
after  the  stock,  and  Ann  saw  Faith's  eyes  following  him 
with  an  expression  of  what  was  no  more  nor  less  than 
rapturous  tenderness  in  their  depths.  Ann  said  some- 
thing about  the  terrible  experience  they  had  been  through, 
and  Faith  responded  staring  straight  before  her  as  if  re- 
calling the  long,  dreadful  hours  that  they  fought  the 
storm.  "It  was  a  God-given  experience  to  face  that  gale 
with  a  man  like  Eric,  and  to  see  him  conquer  it.  I  shall 
never  forget  it — never.    I. never  want  to  forget  it." 

Ann  turned  away,  a  thankfulness  that  her  own  prayers 
had  been  answered,  struggling  against  a  sense  of  depres- 
sion and  isolation.  Faith  and  Eric  had  been  out  in  the 
elements  together,  fighting  them  side  by  side,  depending 
the  one  upon  the  other.  She  pictured  them  in  the  boat, 
facing  one  another,  Faith  with  the  rudder  ropes,  and 
Eric  at  the  oars.  Faith  had  said  that  her  hair  had  come 
down  and  bothered  her  and  Eric,  and  Eric  had  vehe- 
mently denied  it.  Ann  thought  how  the  long,  golden 
strands  would  have  blown  about  like  shining  wings, 
striking  Eric's  face  softly.  How  he  would  have  shaken  it 
from  his  eyes,  but  smiled  at  the  coil  of  it  around  his 
throat.  Ann  was  an  imaginative  little  creature,  even  to 
her  own  hurt.  That  same  tawny  mass  of  Faith's  hair  had 
to  be  dried  before  the  fire,  and  Eric  came  in  and  saw  it 
and  let  his  eyes  linger  there. 

Ann  slept  in  a  cot  in  the  babies'  room,  and  the  spare 
bedroom  was  given  to  Eric  and  the  doctor.  Just  before 
Ann  went  to  sleep,  she  heard  a  step  outside  the  door. 
She  thought  for  a  moment  it  was  Eric,  and  sat  up,  her 


heart^thumping,  her  arms  out-stretch- 
ed. But  it  was  only  Faith.  Faith 
took  her  tightly  in  her  arms,  and 
Faith's  tears  were  on  her  cheek.  "You 
have  been  so  good,  Ann,"  she  whisper- 
ed. "Will  says  you  were  the  gentlest 
little  nurse.  I  left  you  with  the  hardest 
part,  dear,  and  you  filled  it  nobly." 
Dully  Ann  wondered  if  she  knew 
about  her  kissing  Will,  and  lying  there 
with  her  cheek  to  his.  But  she  did  not 
ask  Faith  about  it.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter anyway,  she  thought  wearily,  as 
she  watched  Faith's  tall  figure  move 
over  to  the  little  cribs,  and  then  glide 
out  of  the  room. 


■pOLLOWING  Filmore's  accident 
■'^  things  seemed  to  arrange  them- 
selves, automatically.  Of  course  Eric 
would  stay  at  the  island  farm  until 
Will  got  better.  And  Eva  and  John 
Tatoosh  would  look  after  the  Morris- 
ons' place.  John,  being  a  bit  of  a 
carpenter,  would  go  on  with  the  build- 
ing, raising  the  floor  of  the  kitchen,  put- 
ting a  front  door  in  the  living  room, 
and  making  a  small  verandah.  And 
Ann    would    go    to    Victoria. 

As  the  time  drew  near,  however, 
Ann  had  no  desire  to  go  to  Victoria. 
They  were  planning  all  sorts  of  festiv- 
ities at  the  Filmores  for  Christmas, 
and  she  wanted  to  be  there  with  them, 
especially  the  children,  whom  she 
loved  almost  as  much  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  her.  Something  of  this  she 
had  voiced  to  Eric,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  her  seriously.  He  was  standing 
on  the  hearthrug,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  frowning  down  at  his 
feet. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  let's  not  make 
any  more  mistakes,"  he  said,  "for  my 
part  I'll  be  thankful  to  be  out  of  sight 
of  this  place  for  a  time."  Ann  was 
huddled  up  in  the  window  seat,  and 
she  regarded  him  curiously,  a  dull  ache 
in  her  heart.  "It's  not  for  the  lack  of 
trying  that  I  have  not  made  a  succe.ss," 
he  went  on,  ppeaking  more  to  himself 
than  to  her.  "But  I  was  born  und^ 
an  unlucky  star,  I  guess."  And  then 
he  gave  himself  up  to  bitterest  retro- 
spect, telling  Ann,  as  he  had  told  her 
before,  of  his  seven  unhappy  years  in 

the  Yukon,  of  how  he  had  helped  to 

break  the  trails  and  build  the  roads 
for  a  m.ere  pittance,  and  mushed  to 
Herschel  Island  with  the  mails  for  the 
mere  glory  of  it.  How  he  had  taken  a  contract  for  sup- 
plies to  the  railway,  and  after  getting  them  to  Skagway, 
the  company  refused  them.  Then  came  the  terrible  dis- 
appointment over  the  claims  that  he  sold  out  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  to  find  out  a  week  later  that  his  claim 
and  the  two  adjoining,  which  should  have  been  his  by 
rights,  had  changed  hands,  for  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
"Then  I  came  'outside,'  "  he  laughed  harshly,  "and  what 
is  there  to  show  for  my  work,  but  a  bit  of  rain-soaked 
wilderness  and  even  that  not  paid  for.  And  I,"  his  voice 
broke,  "I  am  glad  to  take  a  job  working  for  somebody 
else,  because  I  haven't  a  dollar  I  can  lay  my  hands  on." 
This  was  not  strictly  true,  because  there  was  a  little  money 
in  the  bank.  But  of  what  use,  Ann  thought  wearily,  to 
remind  him.  He  was  tired  and  sick  of  the  farm,  but  pro- 
bably more  tired  of  her  than  of  anything  else. 

Before  they  left  the  place  that  night  to  go  over  to  the 
Filmores,  however,  he  apologized  for  having  talked  so 
heatedly.  They  were  on  the  way  down  to  the  boat,  and 
Eric  said, 

"You  have  been  a  brave  little  thing,  Ann,  and  I  know 
you  would  be  willing  to  stay  up  here  and  help  if  it  were 
necessary.  Thank  God,  it  isn't  necessary.  You  can  take 
a  long  holiday,  and  I'll  make  wages  at  Filmores',  besides 
doing  them  a  good  turn.    I  wish — " 

"Yes,"  said  Ann  drawing  closer  to  him,  for  there  was  a 
tenderness  in  his  voice  that  warmed  her  heart. 

"I  often  wish,"  he  went  on,  "that  I  hadn't  asked  you  to 
marry  me.  I  know  now  it  wasn't  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  that  we  made  a  mistake.  But  we're  going  to  try  and 
make  the  best  of  it,  eh?"  The  warmth  went  out  of  the 
heart    of    Ann. 

Eric  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  through  his  arm,  "I 
have  thought  of  these  things  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,"  Eric's  eyes  were  on  the  sea.  "But  I  haven't 
felt  like  speaking  of  them.  Now  that  you  are  going 
away,  I  want  you  to  understand.  That's  best,  isn't  it, 
Ann?" 

"Much  the  best,"  said  Ann,  her  little  chin  high. 
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"I  realize  that  you  married  me,  because  your  mother 
wished  it,  and  you,  being  a  dutiful  little  thing,  thought 
it  the  only  thing  to  do.  And  I — well,  I  had  just  come  out 
of  the  wilderness,  and  your  home  looked  pretty  good  to 
me."  He  paused  a  moment.  "Well,  we  took  the  step. 
I  guess  I've  been  a  hard  man  to  live  with,  but  I  haven't 
been  my  natural  self  for  a  year,  not  since  I  married  you. 
This  business  of  living  together,  and  remaining  miles 
apart,"  he  broke  off  to  laugh  a  little  apologetically,  "well, 
it  simply  isn't  done,  Ann,  in  the  best  of  regulated-families." 

Ann  did  not  laugh,  and  she  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
but  "We  must  part  friends,"  he  said,  "And  I  can  say 
'goodbye'  here  and  now,  better  than  later  when  every- 
body is  about.    I  wonder  if  you  would  kiss  me,  Ann?" 

His  face  flushed  crimson  as  he  asked  her,  and  Ann 
blushed  no  less,  though  she  was  hurt  and  angry.  "Could 
you?"  he  put  his  arm  abound  her  shoulders  awkwardly. 
"It  would  be  something  to  remember." 

"Why,"  said  Ann  hurriedly,  "You're, my  husband, 
aren't  you?    Kiss  me  it  you  like,"  but  her  voice  was  cold. 

He  withdrew  his  arm  and  stood  away  from  her.  The 
flush  left  his  face  a  little  pale.  "As  to  that,"  he  said 
slowly,  "I  am  not  your  husband,  Ann." 

But  this  was  not  their  parting.  Ann  could  not  have 
borne  that.  They  went  across  to  the  Island  together  and 
from  that  time  until  the 
household  had  gone  to 
bed,  Ann  was  on  the  verge 
of  tears.  If  she  must  go 
and  leave  Eric  at  least 
there  should  be  no  hard- 
ness of  heart.  She  waited 
in  her  little  room  until 
Eric  had  made  his  rounds 
for  the  night  and  had  gone 
to  the  bathroom  for  his 
bath.  Then  she  tiptoed 
across  to  his  room,  sat 
down  in  a  small  chair  near 
the  door  till  he  should  re- 
turn. 

He  was  surprised  to  see 
her.  He  stood  before  her 
in  his  dressing  gown,  his 
hair  very  black  and  curl- 
ing from  the  water,  and 
looking  unusually  tall  in 
his    long    robe. 

"I  couldn't  go  to  sleep," 
she  told  him,  "until  I  said 
I  was  sorry  about  this 
afternoon." 

"This  afternoon?"  he 
frowned  perplexedly. 

"Oh,  if  you  have  for- 
gotten," her  heart  sank. 
She  thought  he  would  have 
eared.  If  he  did  not,  she 
bit  her  lip. 

"I  haven't  forgotten, 
Ann,"  Eric  was  looking 
down  at  her,  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  dressing 
gown,  his  eyes  grave, 
though  his  lips  smiled. 
"How  long  have  you  been 
waiting  in  the  cold  to  tell 
me  this?" 

"Not  long."  Ann  never 
felt  so  small  and  shy  in  her 
life.  She  twisted  her 
hands  together  nervously. 
"I'm  very  sorry,  Eric." 

"All  right,  dear,  so  am  I." 
Hespoke  cheerfully.  "You 
haven't  half  as  much  rea- 
son to  be  sorry  as  I  have. 
But  I  promise  I'll  behave 
when  you  come  back  in  the 
spring." 

Eric's  eyes  upon  her, 
drove  every  coherency 
out  of  Ann's  head.  If  she 
said  she  was  sorry,  could 
not  Eric  understand  that 
she  was  willing  to  mako 
amends?  Apparently  not, 
for  he  told  her  gently  that 
she  must  not  stay  there  in 
the  cold  any  longer,  that 
it  was  very  late,  and  they 
must  be  up  early  to  catch 
the  boat. 


Wilh   a    brief  prayer   he 

swung  t!ie  coil  around  his 

head  and  let  it  go.     Then 

he  closed  his  eyes. 


So  she  got  to  her  feet  without  looking  at  him.  There 
was  a  sob  in  her  throat,  and  her  eyes  were  dim.  She 
started  to  the  door.  But  halfway  there  Eric's  arms 
closed  about  her,  and  her  heart  stood  still  for  incredulous 
joy.  He  held  her  tenderly,  putting  his  hand  under  her  chin 
and  lifting  her  face  to  his.  He  kissed  her  gently  on  her 
two  cheeks,  and  then  pressed  her  head  against  his  breast. 
So  they  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  quiet  embrace.  She 
could  feel  his  heart  thumping  fast  under  her  cheek,  but 
his  arms  were  merely  kind.  She  reached  her  own  arms  up 
and  put  them  about  his  neck,  and  she  knew  his  heart 
beat  faster.  But  he  did  not  hold  her  closer,  nor  when 
she  raised  her  head  did  he  kiss  her  lips. 

"Goodnight  and  goodbye,  dear  little  Ann."  He  whis- 
pered, his  cheek  close  to  hers.  "Bless  your  dear  heart  for 
this.  When  you  come  back  I'll  try  to  make  you  happy, 
dear." 

■'Eric,"  she  whispered,  her  lips  against  his  cheek,  "If 
you  want  me,  I'll  stay." 

"No,"  his  voice  was  suddenly  firm.  He  took  her  arms 
from  his  neck,  holding  her  two  hands  in  his.  "I  won't 
have  any  more  sacrifices,  Ann.  We  can't  go  on  making 
a  pretence  of  marriage.  When  you  feel  you  really  care 
enough — not  just  for  this,"  he  looked  deeply  into  her 
eyes,  "but  to  trust  yourself  entirely  to  me,"  he  pressed 


her  hands  against  his  lips  for  a  moment  and  closed  his 
eyes.  What  Ann  might  have  said  then  remained  unspok- 
en,for  justasshe  had  almost  gained  thestrengthto  speak, 
Eric  led  her  toward  the  door  which  he  opened.  He  walked 
across  the  hall  with  her  to  her  own  door.  There  he  stopped 
and  took  her  in  his  arms  again.  He  sought  her  lips 
and  kissed  her  quickly  twice.  Then  he  opened  her  door 
and  thrust  her  gently  within,  closing  it  noiselessly  be- 
tween them. 

The    next    morning    Ann    went    down    to    Victoria. 


TT  WAS  difficult  for  Ann  to  settle  down  at  home,  es- 
*■  pecially  after  the  Christmas  holidays  were  over.  The 
children,  who  were  her  especial  charge,  had  returned  to 
the  Mainland  with  their  parents,  and  the  family  had  been 
reduced  to  its  normal  size  of  Ann,  her  mother  and  the 
two  younger  boys.  So  heavily  did  time  hang  on  her 
hands  that  Ann  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  work. 

She  told  her  mother  about  it,  and  the  latter  saw  no  ob- 
jection. "So  many  women  work  nowadays,"  she  sighed, 
"it's  very  different  from  the  old  days  when  I  was  young. 
Of  course  you  must  write  and  ask  Eric's  permission  first, 
but  he  probably  won't  mind." 

Ann  had  never  dreamed  of  disturbing  her  mother's 

complacent  faith  that  she 
and  Eric  were  not  as  hap- 
py as  most  married  people. 
However  she  did  not 
write  and  ask  his  permis- 
sion. She  felt  quite  sure 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him.  She 
sought  out  her  old  employ- 
er, who  was  now  business 
manager  of  "The  Globe," 
a  daily  paper,  and  as  he 
happened  to  be  in  need  of 
a  stenographer,  he  offered 
her  that  position.  She  ac- 
cepted it  gladly,  and  felt 
an  additional  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  to  as- 
sist the  editorial  chief  also, 
when  required.  The  sal- 
ary was  a  hundred  dollars 
a  month,  and  to  Ann  it 
seemed    riches. 

Days  ran  into  weeks 
and  weeks  into  months, 
and  February  swung 
round.  January  had  been 
a  cold  month  with  heavy 
frosts  which  penetrated 
almost  to  the  heart  of  the 
peninsula.  Eric  wrote 
that  they  had  had  snow  at 
Alberni,  that  the  lake  was 
frozen  up  tight,  and  that 
the  little  streams  that  fed 
Waceesh  were  nothing  but 
icicles,  while  the  creek  it- 
self above  the  reach  of  the 
saltwater  was  a  solid  mass 
from  bank  to  bank.  John 
and  Eva  were  looking  af- 
ter things  satisfactorily. 
The  chickens  were  laying 
now,  and  the  cow  had 
come  in.  The  calf  was  a 
heifer.  John  attended  to 
it.  Eric  said  very  little 
about  the  Filmores,  but 
Faith  wrote  now  and  then 
to  Ann.  Her  letters  were 
full  of  warm  praise  of  F>ic. 
She  said  they  were  begin- 
ning to  depend  upon  him 
so  much  that  she  did  not 
see  how  they  could  ever 
give  him  up.  Will  was  im- 
proving slowly.  She  wrote 
about  Eva  too,  and  Ann 
felt  a  queer  little  thrill 
when  she  knew  the  Indian 

girl's    prayo"    *"    ''' 

answered. 

A  warm  L  liiiiooK  winu 
ushered  February  in.  Ann 
awakened  to  the  flutter  of 
it  against  her  window  one 
night  and  she  got  up  and 
flung  the  sash  high.  It 
c'.ime  into  the  room  and 
filled  it  like  a  living  pres- 
rtico,  with  soft  dulse-laden 
breath  and  gay  little  pat- 
ters of  sound.  Ann  leaned 
out  over  the  sill  in  her 
night-gown.      It  was  the 
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wonderful  hour  just  preceding  dawn,  and  the  stars  hung 
close  to  the  sleeping  world.  The  waves  splashed  on  the 
lioach  in  the  long,  monotonously  even  rhythm  that  tells  of 
quiet  weather,  for  the  wind  was  little  more  than  a  playful 
song.  Creeping  back  into  bed,  Ann  left  her  window  wide 
open  so  that  the  breeze  could  flutter  across  her  face,  and 
she  went  to  sleep  under  its  soft  caresses,  and  dreamed  of 
the   spring   coming   over   the   Sooke    Hills. 

And  the  spring  brought  romance  with  a  very  large  R 
to    little    Ann.      It    came    about    in    this    wise: 

Ann  had  covered  several  assignments  at  odd  times  in 
the  office,  and  her  work  had  been  quite  satisfactory.  She 
liked  it  too  and  she  told  the  chief  she  would  always  be 
ready  to  fill  in  when  needed. 

One  afternoon,  while  she  was  typing  upstairs  in  the  ed- 
itorial sanctum,  a  call  came  over  the  wire,  and  In  the 
midst  of  replying,  Mr.  Edwards,  the  editor,  put  his  hand 
over  the  mouthpiece,  and  turned  to  Ann. 

"Mrs.  Morrison,  will  you  go  over  to  the  Empress  and 
interview  a  Mr.  Irving?  He  has  just  come  in  on  the 
'  Ru.ssia'  and  all  the  reporters  are  on  duty.  He  will  have 
a  good  story." 

Yes,  Ann  would  go.  She  assented  with  alacrity,  and  in 
order  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  perfect  spring  day,  she 
bought  a  large  bunch  of  violets  at  the  first  florist's  shop, 
and  tucked  them  in  her  belt.  She  took  a  very  rounda- 
bout way  to  the  hotel,  for  she  had  plenty  of  time.  Dande- 
lions were  already  thrusting  up  their  heads  in  the  grass, 
safely  out  of  reach  of  the  boulevard  men;  crocuses  bloom- 
ed along  garden  walks,  and  the  snowdrops  were  already 
going.  There  was  a  smell  of  wall-flower  along  by  the 
convent  walls.  A  meadow-lark  trilled  in  a  budding 
maple  tree,  and  another  answered  it  from  a  nearby  laurel 
hedge.  A  pair  of  pigeons  cooed  and  fluttered  in  the  road, 
a  robin  flew  past  with  a  wisp  of  dry  grass  in  its  mouth. 
There  were  two  green  spikes  where  the  tulips  and  hya- 
cinths were  breaking  through  the  ground.  Everything 
mated,  thought  Ann.  The  birds,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
and  the  sun  with  the  earth.  Only  she,  married,  but  un- 
mated,  to  walk  the  springtime  earth  alone.  Tears  of  self 
pity  rose  in  her  eyes,  and  then,  immediately  ashamed  of 
her  weakness,  ^e  dried  them  away  and  hummed  a  gay 
little  snatch  of  song. 

'TpHE  hotel  rotunda  was  bright  with  flowers.  The  sun 
*■  poured  in  through  the  long  windows  in  streams.  Ann 
gave  a  message  to  the  clerk  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  to 
wait.  The  orchestra  was  playing.  There  was  a  pot  of 
lilies-of-the- valley  on  the  table  at  her  elbow.  The  fra- 
grance of  them,  the  strains  of  music,  the  mellow  sunlight, 
worked  a  gentle  melancholy  again  in  Ann's  heart. 

After  all,  why  should  she  not  let  herself  dream?  Dreams 
were  all  she  had  now;  nothing  that  she  had  hoped  for  had 
come  true.  Deliberately  she  began  to  recall  certain  things 
that  with  her  marriage  she  had  meant  to  put  out  of  her 
mind  forever.  She  began  to  revel  in  sad,  sweet  memor- 
ies that  belonged  to  her  earliest  womanhood.  And  it  was 
while  those  memories  were  warm  upon  her,  that  she  be- 
came aware  that  someone  was  standing  before  her. 

It  was  as  if  her  dreams  had  ccmjured  him  out  of  the 
past. 

He  had  not  changed  in  two  years,  except  that  he  was  a 
little  thinner,  and  very  much  tanned  with  the  tropical 
sun.  He  was  just  the  same  merry,  light-hearted  and  yet 
withal  domineering  sort  of  person  who  had  nearly  broken 
her  heart.  And  he  stood  in  front  of  her  now,  with  his 
easy  nonchalant  grace,  and  smiled  down  into  her  amazed 
eyes. 

"Are  you  the  Mr.  Irving  from  Siberia?"  faltored  Ann. 

"As  sure  as  you  are  little  Ann,"  he  answered. 

"But  I  thought  you  were  in  England.  I  never  dreamed 
— I  wouldn't  have — " 

"I  have  been  in  England,  Egypt,  India,"  he  interrupted 
laughing,  "But  you  knew  I  would  come  back." 

They  went  into  the  writing  room  together  and  sat 
down  in  two  chairs  in  a  corner  farthest  from  the  doors. 
Ann's  heart  beat  so  fast  that  she  could  scarcely  hold 
her  pencil.  But  she  insisted  on  the  interview  at  once,  and 
took  down  all  the  little  notes,  in  shaky  characters,  while 
Irving  watched  her  with  tenderly  amused  eyes. 

"It  will  be  the  very  last  interview  you  shall  ever  take, 
my  dear,"  he  told  her,  when  it  was  finished  ."I  have  come 
back    to    marry    you." 

And  Ann  could  find  nothing  to  say.  Of  course  he  did 
not  know  of  her  marriage  to  Eric,  and  she  was  afraid  to 
tell  him.  Instead,  she  let  him  talk  to  her  for  a  long  time, 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together  in  her  lap,  and 
pretended  that  she  hadn't  any  husband. 

"But  you  shouldn't  have  left  me  so  long  in  suspense," 
she    said.    "You    should    have    written." 

"I  wanted  to  be  sure,"  he  said.  "You  were  very  young. 
I  would  not  bind  you." 

He  was  in  no  manner  of  doubt  that  she  loved  him.  Her 
flushed  face,  her  trembling  little  hands,  her  sweet  shy 
eyes  were  proof  to  him.  He  was  exultantly  happy  about 
it.  They  should  be  married  within  a  month,  he  said.  He 
had  accepted  a  good  post  in  the  civil  service  in  India,  and 
had    told    his    father    all    about    Ann. 

"The  dad  is  delighted,"  he  said,  "and  funnily  enough 
there's  a   bungalow  goes  with   my  job,  married  men's 


quarters,  you  know.  You'll  have  a  heap  of  black  ser- 
vants.     You'll  be  a  little  queen,  Ann." 

That  was  so  like  him.  He  was  always  supremely  con- 
fident of  having  his  own  way,  and  tenderly  masterful. 
Old  feelings  surged  over  Ann,  and  blotted  out  all  the 
intervening  months  since  they  had  parted.  Passionately 
she  wished  that  what  he  was  planning  might  come  true. 

But  there  could  only  be  one  end  to  that  interview,  and 
by  and  by  Ann  took  the  glove  from  her  left  hand,  and 
showed  him  her  wedding  ring. 

The  tears  brimmed  over  her  eyes  as  she  saw  the  happy 
boyishness  leave  his  face  grey  and  tired.  His  confidence, 
his  easy  eloquence,  vanished.    He  apologised  haltingly. 

"I  might  have  guessed,"  he  said,  "I  — I  will  go  away 
to-night.  I — I  can't  realize  it.  You  will  forgive  me, 
Ann?" 

"I  should  have  told  you  at  first,"  she  said,  scarcely  able 
to  speak  for  the  sob  in  her  throat,  "but  I  wanted  to  pre- 
tend— to  pretend — " 

It  took  a  few  seconds  for  the  significance  of  that  to 
reach  him.  After  a  little  he  whispered  to  her,  "Are  you 
not  happily  married,  Ann?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  not  really  married  at  all,"  she 
whispered  back.  "It's  nothing  but  a  make-believe.  Bob. 
My  husband  says  so,  himself." 

Irving  then  and  there  gave  up  the  thought  of  saying  a 
brief  "goodbye"  to  Ann.  From  having  been  merely 
lovely  and  desirable,  she  had  assumed  a  pathetic  interest 
which  awakened  all  the  chivalry  of  his  being.  He  was 
young,  romantic,  adventurous,  impulsive,  but  solidly 
ambitious.  It  was  his  ambition  which  had  led  him  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  before  taking  the  time  to  marry. 
It  was  his  ambition  which  had  lost  him  Ann.  He  realized 
that  now,  with  a  sick  heart.  He  knew  at  this  moment  that 
if  the  choice  were  given  him  between  Ann  and  ambition, 
he  would  take  Ann  without  a  second  thought.  He  smiled 
grimly.  He  had  figured  without  the  gods,  and  the  gods 
were  taking  an  ironic  revenge.  They  were  depriving  him 
of  happiness  and  had  spoiled  little  Ann's  chances  of  hap- 
piness   as    well. 

He  had  been  given  four  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  he 
remained  in  Victoria.  He  saw  Ann  every  day.  The 
spring  wooed  them  with  all  her  subtle  enchantments; 
and  whereas  with  Ann  and  Eric.'nature  seemed  to  estrange 
them  from  one  another,  she  drew  these  two  closer  togeth- 
er, urging  them  toward  one  another  by  her  myriad  spells 
until  Ann's  beauty  seemed  to  Irving  to  be  inextricably 
blended  with  every  new,  lovely  miracle  of  the  glorious 
season.  Ann,  afraid  to  let  herself  be  really  happy,  ac- 
cepted with  a  trembling  hesitation,  the  tender  thought- 
fulness,  the  sympathy,  the  homage  of  this  man  whose 
lover's  impetuosity  was  always  held  in  check  by  the 
absolute  trust  of  Ann  herself.  It  is  doubtful  if  these 
halcyon  weeks  held  as  much  satisfaction  for  Irving  as  for 
Ann,  though  they  were  both  young  enough  to  find  a  cer- 
tain abstract  joy  in  the  very  hopelessness  of  the  situation. 
It  lent  a  sadly  sweet  interest,  made  of  it  a  "grande  pas- 
sion." And  Ann  was  quite  willing  to  let  it  remain  a  more 
or  less  idealistic  sort  of  thing  having  no  substance  in  real- 
ity, because,  although  Ann  did  not  know  it,  she  was  not 
in  love  with  Irving,  but  with  his  love  for  her.  But  with 
him,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  a  man,  no  matter  how  sweet- 
ly platonic  an  idyll  this  affair  was  in  the  beginning,  .he 
began  to  want  a  greater  proportion  of  realization  as  time 
went  on,  the  realization  of  which  was  not  compatible  with 
Ann's  idea  of  loyalty  to  a  husband,  even  though  that 
husband  be  one  in  name  only.  So  these  two  played  peril- 
ously near  to  a  precipice,  while  every  day,  seductive 
nature  made  the  world  more  beautiful  for  the  setting  of 
their  blossoming  romance. 


SPRING  came  swinging  in  over  the  mountains  to  Al- 
berni  Canal,  distributing  its  lovely  largesse  upon  hill 
and  valley,  forest  and  meadow-land,  raining  a  wealth  of 
flowers  and  flooding  the  world  with  sunshine.  All  along 
the  forty  miles  of  that  inland  passage,  singing  cascades 
dropped  here  and  there,  with  a  silver-toned  splasb  into 
the  sea.  Flocks  of  Siwash  ducks  flew  in  clouds,  out  and  in 
over  the  glistening  water,  spurred  to  ceaseless  activity  by 
the  urge  of  the  awakening  world.  Wide-winged  heron 
and  crane  rose  from  the  marshlands  in  graceful,  curves. 
Eagles  soared  high  above  the  hills  and  the  call  of  the  loon 
broke  the  stillness  of  twilight  at  sunrise  and  sunset  time. 
But  sweetest  music  of  all  was  the  song  of  the  mating 
meadow-larks  that  sounded  from  peep-o'-day  to  first 
starlight,  intimately  close  to  one.  For  the  meadow-lark  in 
the  west  is  man's  closest  bird  friend,  and  knows  it  very 
well,  as  his  song  tells  one  over  and  over.  Ann  had  learned 
its  little  tune  and  set  it  to  words  for  Faith's  children.  In 
the  morning  it  said — 

"Benny  and  Betty,  are  you  up,  are  you  up,  are  you  up?" 

And  at  night — 

"Benny  and  Betty,  go  to  bed,  go  to  bed,  go  to  bed!" 

She  had  taught  it  to  the  children  last  summer,  and  this 
morning  they  were  singing  it  in  the  orchard  behind  the 
house.  Eric,  going  down  to  the  tool  shed  to  sharpen  his 
pruning    knife,    heard    them.      He    called    to    them. 

"Where  did  you  learn  that,  Benny?  From  the  meadow- 
lark?" 


"No,"  he  shrilled.  "Your  little  girl,  her  teached  us, 
Ann." 

Eric  came  toward  them  smiling,  a  wave  of  feeling  that 
was  poignantly  sweet  surging  over  him  suddenly.  "His 
little  girl."  Ever  since  the  first  breath  of  spring  he  had 
wanted  his  little  girl. 

"Sing  it  again,  Benny,"  he  said.  And  Benny  was  de- 
lighted to  obey,  carolling  exactly  like  the  little  lark  itself 
in  his  high,  sweet  treble.  Betty's  imitation  was  not  quite 
so  perfect  and  her  words  were  wholly  untranslatable,  but 
she  made  a  sturdy  attempt  and  Eric  applauded  loudly. 

Faith  coming  to  the  doorway  looked  out  on  the  little 
group,  her  beautiful  face  grave,  her  eyes  wistful.  Eric 
had  tossed  Benny  to  his  shoulder  and  was  laughingly 
replying  now  to  some  queries  put  to  him  by  Betty  who 
wa,s  earnestly  watching  "a  nangryworm." 

Filmore  was  in  the  kitchen  mixing  a  spray  for  the  or- 
chard.   Faith  turned  to  him  from  the  door. 

"I  wish  Ann  would  come  back,"  she  said.  "I  can't  un- 
derstand her  wanting  to  stay  away  so  long  from  a  man 
like  Eric.    Besides  he  needs  her." 

"Tatoosh  is  looking  after  the  place  well  enough."  Will 
replied.     "He  and  Eva  will  stay  till  the  fishing  season. 

"Oh,  it's  not  that,"  Faith's  voice  was  impatient.  "She's 
his  wife,  isn't  she?  And  they've  only  been  married  a  little 
more    than    a    year." 

"If  it  means  Eric  going  away,  I  hope  she  won't  come 
back  all  summer,"  her  husband  laughed.  "I've  grown  to 
depend    on    him.      I    need    him." 

"George  will  be  herein  May.  He'll  soon  learn  the  work." 

"Eric  is  worth  two  of  your  little  brothers,"  her  husband 
laughed  again.  "He's  worth  two  ordinary  men.  He's 
taller   than    I    am,    and   stronger." 

"And  fifty  pounds  lighter.  You  eat  too  much,  Will." 
Faith  was  working  as  she  talked,  washing  and  putting 
away  the  dishes. 

Her  husband  seemed  about  to  say  something  and  then 
changed    his    mind. 

Faith    looked    at    him.    "What?"    she    questioned. 

"Nothing,"  he  smiled. 

"Sometimes  I  have  wondered,"  Faith  began,  "if  you 
have  been  quite  so  strong  since  your  accident.  You  seem 
to  tire  so  easily."  Her  voice  held  a  note  of  anxiety.  "But 
you  feel  fit,  don't  you.  Will?" 

"Quite."  He  stirred  the  mixture  on  the  stove,  without 
meeting  her  eyes.  "Don't  go  fancying  things  about  me, 
donna  mia." 

Faith  went  out  to  get  a  box  to  pack  the  egg  cartons. 
The  launch  would  call  for  their  produce  in  less  than  an 
hour.  A  box!  of  butter  and  a  crate  of  fowls  were  in  readi- 
ness, besides  the  dressed  mutton  which  the  men  had  pre- 
pared   the    night    before. 

"Eric  has  gone  up  to  the  orchard,"  she  said  when  she 
returned,  "singing  Benny's  meadow-lark  spng.  I  wanted 
to  ask  him  when  he  expected  Ann,  but  I  daren't.  I 
know  he  was  thinking  of  her  by  the  light  in  his  eyes." 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  you,  madonna,"  suggested 
Will.  He  came  over  to  her  and  put  his  arm  around  her. 
"If  it  wasn't  that  I  was  quite  sure  of  you,  I  might  be 
afraid    of    Eric,    and    I    wouldn't  blame  you  either — " 

But  Faith's  interruption  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
change  the  course  of  conversation. 

TVylEANTIME  Eric,  up  in  the  orchard,  was  skilfully  and 
^^^  carefully  pruning  the  apple  and  cherry  trees,  and 
the  most  illogically  sweet  thoughts  were  running  riot  in 
his  brain.  The  urge  of  the  spring  was  in  him,  just  as  it 
was  in  the  soaring  cranes,  the  unlocked  streams,  the  un- 
folding grass.  He  handled  the  budding  branches  of  the 
orchard  trees  tenderly,  visioning  the  wealth  of  blossom 
and  fruit  of  the  future.  He  glanced  down  now  and  then 
at  the  newly  ploughed  land  where  the  first  green  spears 
of  the  wheat  were  showing,  and  he  drew  deep  into  his 
lungs  great  breaths  from  the  fragrant  loam  at  his  feet. 
The  world  had  come  to  life  under  the  touch  of  the  spring 
sunlight.  And  so  his  own  heart  had  seemed  to  find  new 
life  in  the  thought  of  Ann's  return.  Their  separation  had 
been  a  good  thing,  he  told  himself.  It  had  taught  him 
that  he  needed  Ann,  that  he  must  have  her  in  order  to 
know  any  real  happiness.  Nor  did  he  doubt  that  it  had 
the  same  effect  upon  Ann.  She  would  realize  that  Hfe  was 
incomplete  without  him.  She  would  come  back,  shyly, 
timidly  perhaps,  but  trustingly.  And  he  should  not  abuse 
that  trust.  He  should  be  as  gentle  and  considerate  with 
her  as  he  was  with  Benny  and  Betty.  It  had  taken 
months  for  Eric  to  understand  his  own  feelings.  The 
sight  of  the  Filmores'  felicitous  wedded  life,  his  long  talks 
with  Will,  his  close  observance  of  Faith,  had  helped  to 
bring  about  that  understanding  both  of  himself  and  Ann. 
He  had  gone  over  a  hundred  times  the  scene  of  that  last 
night  when  Ann  had  come  to  his  room  to  offer  to  stay  with 
him;  and  every  time  the  thought  had  brought  back  vivid- 
ly the  suffering  that  renunciation  had  cost  him.  But  he 
believed  it  had  been  for  the  best.  Otherwise  he  might 
never  have  known  how  much  he  really  loved  her.  Other- 
wise Ann  might  never  have  known —  But  he  dared  not 
go  further  than  that.  The  thought  was  unbearable  ec- 
stasy. 

Continued  on  page  57 
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Montreal  Memories:  Grim  and  Gay 


THE  bustling  metropolis  of  Montreal  was  at 
one  time  a  walled  city.  There  wasn't  much 
of  a  city  then,  but  there  were  hostile  In- 
dians against  whom  the  comparatively  few  citi- 
zens had  to  be  protected.  The  city  was  walled  on 
the  land  side;  the  river  side  was  left  open.  This 
was  essential  for  two  reasons.  There  was  the  con- 
stant fear  of  raids  by  the  savages  who  infested  the 
woods — more  so,  after  Champlain  had  made  his 
unfortunate  error  of  joining  the  Indians  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  fierce  Iroquois,  an  act  that  made 
the  tribe  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  French. 
Delving  into  the  archives  of  the  old  Chateau  de 
Ramezay,  where  Ben  Franklin  printed  a  paper  in 
the  early  days,  it  was  learned  that  exactly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  de  Lery,  a  French  engineer, 
whose  descendants  are  to  be  found  here  in  the 
de  Lery  MacDonalds,  was  engaged  to  wall  the 
city  in  military  style.  He  erected  as  well  a  very 
strong  citadel  on  a  hill.  The  wall  ran  about 
where  Fortification  Lane  is  at  the  present  time. 
Within  that  enclosure  the  French  were  safe  from 
all  attack.  And  there  were  even  subterranean  tun- 
nels through  which  they  might  escape  if  hard 
pressed  to  boats  that  were  moored  at  the  river 
front.  Some  of  these  tunnels  were  uncovered  a 
few  years  ago  when  an  old  Catholic  church  in  the 
lower  part  of  Montreal  was  demolished. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  and  I  don't  suppose 
one  per  cent,  of  the  preisent  population  of  836,- 
000  are  aware  of  the  fact,  or  care  a  tinker's  dam, 
that  the  city  was  once  Walled  and  that  these  walls 
stood  unbroken  until  1808  when  the  advance  of 
commerce  demanded  their  removal.  Even  the 
hill  whereon  the  citadel  stood  then  was  carted 
away  to  make  a  proper  building  site.  Not  a 
trace  of  the  old  fortification  is  left  now  except 
an  occasional  piece  doing  duty  as  a  dividing  wall 
in  some  of  the  down-town  yards.  By  the  time 
the  structure  was  removed,  there  were  1,200 
houses  in  Montreal  and  of  these  over  700  were 
outside  the  safe  area.  This  shows  that  the  old 
terror  of  Indians  and  other  foes  had  almost  passed. 
As  a  result  of  the  wall  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  original  city,  streets  were  very  narrow  and 
they  remain  in  that  section  of  the  city  as  narrow 
yet. 

Montreal  was  invaded  by  the  Indians  and  also 
by  the  Americans,  who  captured  the  city,  and 
held  it  for  a  brief  time.    There  is  another  Ameri- 
can invasion  now,  but  it  is  a  peaceful  one,  and  the 
invaders  are  gladly  welcomed,  for,  while  their  forefathers 
foughf'to  rescue  usfrom  British  tyranny"  in  those  days, 
the  invaders  of  to-day  come  up  cheerfully  and  hopefully 
to  partake  of  the  personal  freedom  and  liberty  of  action 
which  is  denied  them  in  their  own  beloved  land  of  the 
free. 

The  city's  site  is  a  magnificent  one.  The  city  itself 
ranks  with  the  big  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  is 
most  attractive.  It  can  beat  Toronto  in  one  respect. 
That  city  has  been  under  two  flags  only— the  Union  Jack 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Montreal  goes  it  one,  and 
po.ssibly  two  flags  better — the  two  already  mentioned 
and  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  and  the  Indian  War  Flag, 
if  they  had  one.  It  is  now  the  great  convention  city  for 
the  world  and  the  temporary  home  of  countless  thous- 
ands of  our  cousins  from  across  the  line,  the  majority  of 
whom  eagerly  listen  to  the  S.  O.  S.  calls  for  S.  and  S. 

Like  every  other  city  of  importance  and  some  of  un- 
importance, Montreal 
boasts  of  several  parks, 
its  glory  being  the 
beauty  spot  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Royal. 
There  are  many  places 
of  historic  interest,  and 
magnificent  cathedrals 
and  churches  are  much 
in  evidence,  so  much  so 
that  Mark  Twain  re- 
marked when  he  was 
here  that  a  person 
couldn't  throw  a  stone 
without  breaking  a 
church  window. 


The  Chateau  de  Ram- 
ezay, that  once  was 
the  heart  of  the  old 
Walled  city  of  Mont- 
r  eal.  Here  Ben 
Franklin  once  pub- 
lished his  paper. 


Early  Days  in  the  Fourth  French 
City  of  the  World 

By    GEORGEH.    HAM 


sky,  to  be  left  to  die."  This  terrible  sentence  was 
literally  carried  out,  and  the  red  cross  was 
erected  to  mark  the  spot. 

When  life  is  held  so  lightly  now-a-days,  and 
brutal  murders  are  frequently  committed,  one 
almost  imagines  that  our  forefathers  were  wiser 
than  we  are,  when  murderers  are  smothered  with 
flowers  and  made  heroes  of.  Of  coifrse  I  don't 
remember  this  particular  incident,  for  I  wasn't 
born  then,  but  I  do  know  that  my  good  friend, 
Chief  Justice  Decarie  is  bravely  trying  to  sup- 
press crime  by  giving  long  sentences  to  criminals 
and  applying  the  lash  in  cases  of  violence  to  per- 
son. This  must  be  discomforting  to  many  mis- 
taken sympathizers  with  the  criminal  classes,  but 
they  should  remember,  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  boy, 
that  garrotting  in  London,  England,  was  only 
effectively  dealt  with  by  the  application  of  the 
lash,  which  quickly  caused  that  style  of  robbery 
to  be  amongst  the  things  that  v.-ere. 


r. 


The  old  church  of  the  Bonsecours  that  has  overlooked  the 
harbor  of  Montreal  for  many  generations. 


There  is  no  intention  on  my  part  of  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  but  to  the  host  of  visitors  who  tour  the 
town,  one  spot  might  be  mentioned. 

A  Grim   Reminder 

TN  THE  south  east  corner  of  the  grounds  of  the  Grey 
A  Nunnery,  on  Dorchester  Street  west,  then  known 
as  the  Grande  Chemin  du  Roi,  which  was  merely  a 
country  road,  stands  a  lofty  cross  of  red-stained  wood, 
which  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors.  It  is  a  grim 
reminder  of  an  atrocious  crime  of  the  law  in  those  days. 
One  Jean  Baptiste  Gouer,  known  as  Belisle,  murdered  a 
farmer  named  Favre  and  his  wife  and  robbed  them  of 
their  life  savings.  He  was  arrested  and  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  "torture  ordinary  and  extraordinary,"  after 
which  he  was  "to  have  his  arms,  legs,  thighs  and  backbone 
broken  at  noon,  he  alive  ,  on  a  scaffold  in  the  market 
place  of  this  city;  then  on  a  rack,  his  face  towards  the 


Early  Days  of  Montreal 

1885  there  were  a  few  families  served  with 
water  from  a  small  reservoir  situated  at  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  St.  Denis  and  Sherbrooke 
Streets,  and  almost  the  entire  population,  out- 
side of  these  few  families,  received  their  supply  of 
water  from  men  who  made  a  business  of  bringing 
water  to  the  doors  and  selling  it  for  a  half-penny 
or  a  penny  a  bucket.  The  water  was  conveyed  in 
puncheons  mounted  on  a  two  wheel  cart,  with  two 
hooks  behind  on  which  swung  the  tin  buckets  for 
carrying  purposes.  These  carts  were  backed  into 
the  river  just  a  little  bit  below  Jacques  Cartier 
Square,  where  they  were  filled  and  then  distrib- 
uted. 

Open  plumbing  in  its  simplest  form  was  the 
vogue  at  that  time,  and  the  plumbers  did  not 
earn  a  fat  living  or  amass  great  wealth.  Few  resi- 
dences could  boast  of  a  bath,  and  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  old  proverb  that  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness"  had  to  fall  back  on  the  old 
fashioned  tub,  unless  they  preferred  a  visit  to 
Kilgellan's  floating  bath,  which  was  moored  at 
the  foot  of  McGiil  Street,  and  which  was  quite 
an  institution  in  those  days.  The  bath,  with  a 
towel,  cost  a  York  shilling,  which  had  the  value  of 
twelve  and-a-half  cents.  Cheese  and  crackers 
three-pence  extra,  as  everything  in  those  days  was  count- 
ed in  Halifax  currency  (pounds,  shillings  and  pence.) 

Coal  was  a  rarity;  the  houses  being  heated  by  wood 
brought  down  on  barges;  piled  up  in  the  wood  merchants' 
yards,  whence  it  was  distributed  by  the  cord.  Lighting 
was  chiefly  by  penny  dips  and  lamps  burning  sperm 
Tl  e  residents  at  that  time  had  little  or  no  fear  of 
"the  charge  of  the  light  brigade." 

The  affairs  of  the  city  were  administered  from  the  city 
hall,  which  was  over  the  Bonsecours  Market,  where  was 
also  the  armory  of  the  6th  Grenadier  Guards,  of  which 
Robert  Gardner,  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Gardner  &  Sons, 
Limited,  was  the  Colonel,  and  still  survives.  This  old 
firm  still  carries  on  business  at  the  same  old  stand  on 
Nazareth    Street. 

These  were  real  habitant  days,  when  the  farmers  came 
in  to  dispose  of  their  garden  truck,  dressed  in  their  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  tuque,  capuchin  and  brilliant  sash 

of  varied  colors,  woven 
or  tatted  by  the  good 
wife,  now  practically  a 
lost  art,  and  especially 
does  this  refer  to  the 
dyes  which  were  used, 
and  which  were  not 
affected  by  sun  or 
water.  Bonsecours 
Market  was  a  great 
attraction  to  the  sight- 
seers of  the  time.  An 
American  described 
this  market  to  some  of 
his  friends  as  being 
something  very  grand 
and  imposing  on  the 
river  front,  but  being 
unfamiliar  with  the 
French  pronunciation, 
he  called  it  "the  Bone- 
tuckers  Market." 

Railroad     communi- 
cation was  meagre.  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the 
C'onf'"'"-''  -■"  r^yf  54 
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JANE-ANN  PROVES  UP 


By      ARCHIE      P.      M  c  K  I  S  H  N  I  E 


I    L    L   U    S    '1'    R    A   T    E    D       BY       !•: 
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Homer  'luckily 
Was  at  borne.  Len 
found  him  play- 
ing his  clarionelie 
to  his  fighting 
gamecocks  out  by 
the  chicken  house. 


BOOTLEGGERS  were  running  amuck  in  Chatville 
East.  So  much  Constable  Lennox  Ballister 
learned  from  the  reports  in  the  papers  and  the 
terse  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Chatville  Chief  of 
Police  which  commanded  him  to  keep  an  eye  peeled. 

This  letter  had  been  handed  to  him  by  a  messenger  boy 
this  Monday  morning  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  job  at 
the  stave-mill. 

Len,  having  perused  his  orders,  scratched  his  woolly 
head  perplexidly. 

"Now,  den,"  he  soHloquised,  "What  is  I  ter  do?  If  I 
goes  out  on  constable  dooty  and  stop  de  rum-runners 
runnin',  I  gotter  stop  de  stave  mill  runnin',  kase  I's  de 
cutter  dere.    Reckon  I  mus'  stan'  wif  de  law." 

Folding  his  letter  he  placed  it  in  the  hip  pocket  which 
held  his  trusty  revolver,  and  removing  his  constable's 
badge  from  his  vest,  pinned  it  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

"Dere  now,  dat  means  I  gib'  eberbudy  a  fair  break,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  turned  back  along  the  track  and  made  his 
way  homeward. 

He  was  some  considerable  time  covering  the  quarter 
of  a  mile  between  the  valley  and  his  cottage.    It  required 
a  little  time  to  think  out  how  best  to  explain  matters  to 
his  more  or  less  suspicious  better  half, 
Jane-Ann.    He  decided  to  sho^  her  the 
letter  from  headquarters. 

As  he  approached  the  cottage  circum- 
spectly as  became  one  not  sure  of  his 
ground,  or  his  reception,  voices  came  to 
him  through  the  vine-covered  open 
window,  a  woman's  voice,  high-keyed, 
agitated,  and  a  man's  — deep  and  gutt- 
ural. 

Len  froze  in  his  tracks  and  stood  with 
head  bent,  listening. 

"Oh,  Georgie."  It  was  Jane-Ann's 
voice,  tremulous  with  eagerness.  "It 
shore  am  good  ter  see  yo'  all  ag'in.  Why 
hab  yo'  kept  me  in  doubt  all  dese  long 
years?" 

"Dere  lil'  wummin,"  the  man's  voice 
returned  tenderly.  "It  was  allars  in  my 
min'  ter  come  ter  yo'  as  soon  as  I  make 
good,  an'  here  I  be." 

"Loramitty,"  whispered  Len,  reach- 
ing for  his  hip  pocket,  "gib  me  power  ter 
shoot  quick  an'  straight." 

He  crept  closer  to  the  window  and 
drawing  aside  the  sweet-smelling  jasa- 
mine  tendrills,  peered  into  the  room. 

He  saw  a  big  fat  Negro  seated  in  his 
chair — holding  his  own  lawfully  wedded 
wife  on  his  knee.  Jane-Ann's  fingers 
softly  stroked  the  closely  cropped  wool 
that  snuggled  heajt-shaped  on  his  round 


head.  Twice,  as  the  violated  Lennox  watched, 
she  inclined  her  head  and  ki.ssed  the  yellow  Negro's: 
scalp.  Orinoco,  the  hound  pup,  sat  by  watching, 
mouth  open  and  tail  a-wag. 

A  mist  swam  before  Len's  eyes.  "So  Orinoco 
am  false,  too,"  he  murmured.  "Instead  of  rendin' 
dat  bad  man's  vitals,  him  wags  his  tail  friendly. 
Dat  means  him  dies  too  wif  dat  yaller  Nigger." 

But  Len's  hand  did  not  draw  forth  the  revolver. 
It  came  away  from  his  hip  pocket  and  crept  miser- 
ably into  its  fellow.    "I's  shorely  dreamin'  "  was  his 
thought.     "Jane-Ann   couldn'   jes' — act  dat   way 
no  how.    Her's  true,  truer  fur  den  I  deserbe. 
I  has  got  a  nightmare  an'  can't  wake  up,  dat's 
,    .         all." 

But  it  was  no  nightmare.     So  much  Len 
realized  at  the  stranger's  next  words. 
I  "Jane-Ann,  dat  suitcase  at  yo'r  feet  am 

full  ob  liquor.    It  mus' be  hid  up." 

"How  come?"  Jane-Ann's  voice  was: 
freighted  with  pain,  accusation,  anger  and' 
apprehension. 

"Georgie,  if  so  dat  liquor's  foun',  it'll  be 
bad  luck  all  roun'." 

"Ain't  goin'  ter  be  foun'."    He  stroked  her 

bare  arm  gently  and  smiled  into  her  eyes. 

Then  he  bent  forward  and  whispered  in  her  ear. 

Immediately  Jane-Ann's  face  broke  into  a  smile. 

"Oh  yo'  ol'  dere,  you,"  she  cried,  "how  I  do  lub 

yo'." 

"I  mus'  be  goin'  now,"  said  the  yellow  Negro. 
"He  might  come  hum  accidently  like  an'  fin'  me 
here." 

"Oh  gracious!' 

Jane-Ann  sprang  from  his  knee  and  picked  up  the 
suitcase. 

"Yo'  bes'  go  now,  dere,"  she  cried,  "an'  I'll  put  dis 
stuff  away.    An'  lis'en." 

She  drew  his  head  down  to  her  lips  and  told  him  some- 
thing which  the  miserable  watcher  and  listener  behind 
the  jasamine  failed  to  catch. 

"Dat'll  do  splendid,"  said  the  strange  negro,  "I'll  be 
back  at  four  den."    He  took  Jane-Ann's  face  between  his 
hands  and  kissed  her  a  resounding  smack. 
"Adoo,  lil' snow-bird." 

"Tra  la,  derest,"  returned  Jane-Ann.  "An',  Georgie, 
don'  be  a  minute  late." 

Len  crouched  close  behind  the  sheltering  bush  and 
watched  the  fat,  complacent  wrecker  of  hearts  and  homes 
waddle  down  the  flowered  path  to  the  gate. 

"Rum-runnin'  snake  in  de  grass,"  he  whispered  fiercely, 
"time  I  get  froo  wif  o',  yo'  ain't  goin'  ter  hab  no  belly  lef 
ter  wiggle  on." 

He  waited  till  "Georgie's"  ponderous  form  vanished 
around  the  corner,  then    stepping  back  softly,  made  his 

way  to  the  street,  holding 
well  to  the  spruce  hedge  so 
Jane-Ann  and  Georgie  sal  side  by  ?!  "".^.to  be  observed  by 
side  on  the  horse-hair  sofa.  The 
yelloto  man's  coat  hung  from  a 
chair-hack;  he  fondled  Orinoco's 
long  ears  as  he  talked  to  Len's  \  #*% 
beaming   wife.  '    ^ 


hie  faithless  wife. 
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"Georgie"  would  be  sure  to  be  stopping  at  the  Sunfish 
Boarding  House.  Well  and  good.  He  was  going  now  to 
take  up  a  post  where  he  could  watch  that  faith-blasting 
Negro,  and  watch  him  right. 

The  Excelsior  lodge  room  commanded  an  excellent 
view  of  the  Sunfish. 

Lennox,  having  reached  safe  cover,  straightened  his 
long  back  and  polished  his  constable's  shield  with  his 
sleeve. 

"It's  jes'  as  well  dat  I  don'  carry  my  revolver  loaded," 
he  said  aloud,  "else  a  whisky-peddlin'  spirit  ud  be  knock- 
in'  at  de  pearly  gates  right  now.  I  don't  aim  ter  hang  fer 
killin'  no  man  what  I  kin  git  wif  out  killin';  an'  I  guess 
maybe  I  gits  Jane-Ann's  luver  'Georgie.'  Le's  wait  an' 
see." 

Lennox,  numb  of  soul  and  utterly  wretched,  went  on  to 
the  Excelsior  lodge  room,  entered  it  and  locked  the  door 
behind  him. 


GANDER  SAMPSON,  leader  of  the  newly  organized 
Chatville  East  brass  band,  threw  down  his  baton  in 
disgust.  His  withering  gaze  swept  the  faces  of  the  players 
seated  about  him. 

"Well,"  he  signed,  "ob  all  de  bum  hawn-blowers  in  de 
worl',  yo'  boys  am  de  bumes'.  Jim  Clancey  dar  toot  dat 
cornet  like  he  was  runnin'  a  race  wif  deff;  Jake  Demp- 
ster's alto  am  off  two  keys,  an'  Bob  Jackson  ain't  got 
wind  enuff  ter  dry  wet  ink,  let  alone  play  a  brass  hawn. 
De  res'  of  yo'  ain't  nuffin'  'tall,  needer  good,  bad  er  in- 
different. How  in  life  I's  goin'  ter  whip  a  lot  ob  green 
timber  like  dis  inter  harmony  is  more'n  I  kin  say." 

Jim  Clancey  craned  his  long  neck  uneasily  and  assayed 
to  venture  a  mild  protest  against  such  vitrolic  criticism. 

"Trubble  am.  Gander,"  he  said,  "dese  here  selections 
yo'  selected  am  too  difficulffer  us.  We  ain't  no  Soozies, 
y'understan." 

"An,"  put  in  Bob  Jackson,  glaring  resentfully  from 
behind  his  instrument,  "speakin'  long'  dat  line.  Gander, 
I  ain't  seed  yo'  carryin'  no  medals  er  diplomies  needer. 
Maybe  so  yo'  got  qualities  ob  a  ban'-master,  but  you 
ain't  nowise  actin  like  it  now." 

"See  hayr,"  flared  Sampson,  "dis  ain't  no  job  fer  ban' 
master;  it's  one  fer  a  mule-driber.  Now  yo'  shet  up.  Bo, 
an'  save  yo'r  breff  fer  blowin'  dat  brass  hawn.  As  fer  yo', 
Jim,  if  so  yo'  cayn't  read  de  notes,  please  ter  keep  still  an' 
us'll  play  de  piece  wifout  de  air." 

Leader  Sampson  threw  out  his  hands  in  a  Leopoldo 
Mugnonesque  gesture  of  helplessness.  His  face  was  that 
of  a  martyr  being  sacrificed  for  a  worthless  cause.  Again 
his  eyes  swept  the  circle. 

"Yo'  pore  bunch  ob  shad,"  he  said  pityingly,  "won't 
yo',  fer  de  lub  of  heaben,  try  ter  do  as  I  tells  yo'?  Yo', 
Jake  Looney,  ple'se  ter  try  an'  stop  stutterin'  inter  dat 
Saxiephone;  an'  yo',  Marice  Dort,  endeaber  ter  get  ober 
de  hunch  dat  yo's  de  whole  band,  an'  not  try  ter  drown 
out  all  comers  like  yo'  been  doin'. 

"Now  den,  altogedder.    Us'll  try  anudder  failure.  One 
two—" 

"Jes'  half  a  momen',  Gander." 
A  big,  square-shouldered  negro  seated 
next  to  the  snare-drum  player,  sprang  to 
his    feet    and    pointed-  a    key-studded 
clarionet  at  the  leader. 

"I's  wantin'  ter  know  what  license  yo' 
all  got  ter  call  me  a  shad,  er  any  udder 
kin'  ob  fish?  Mebee  so  dese  udder 
members  choose  ter  stan'  fer  dem  sorter 
epitaffs,  but  lookin'  on  me  yo'  glimpses 
one  dat  does  not.  Now  den,  yo'  has 
yc'r  ch'ice.  Yo'  kin  edder  recall  dat 
name  yo'  applied  ter  me,  er  git  beat  up." 
"Set  down.  Homer." 
Bob  Jackson  reached  for  the  speaker 
to  draw  him  back  in  his  seat. 

Homer  Hudson,  Chatville  East's 
champion  boxer,  glared  down  at  the  in- 
terferer. 

"Yo',  Bob,  edder  put  dat  han'  down 
er  put  it's  mate  up.    If  so  yo's  huntin'  a 
lay-up  in  hospital  jes'  butt  in  once  mo'." 

Homer  glared  across  at  Gander.  "Which  it  goin' 
ter  be,  apoplgy  er  a  lickin'?" 

Gander  Sampson  grinned  sheepishly.  For  the 
moment,  he  had  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  Hom- 
er Hudson  was  a  member  of  the  Maple  Syrup  band, 
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fand  possessed  of  a 
bemperamental 
I  nature   and    testy 
1  temper. 

"Dat's  all  right, 
Homer,"  he  said, 
I  shifting     uneasily. 
1  "I's  sorry  I  forgot 
I  jes'  fer  minute  dat 
I  was  a  gentleman 
band-leaderan'  im- 
agined I  was  guard 
in    lookotic    'ysy- 
lum.      'Is  sorry  I 
called  yo'  a  shad, 
fer  ob  course  yo' 
can't    help    bein' 
what  yo'  is." 

"All  right,  den. 
See  yo'  make  no 
more  sech  slips,  er 
yo'U  hab  ter  polo- 
gize  ag'in." 

Homer  resumed 
his  eats  and  ad- 
justed the  music  on 
his  rack. 

"Now,  fellers," 
said  Leader  Gan- 
der, "'spose  us  try 
dis  here  Gallopin' 
Moses  piece  ag'in. 
All  ready?  One, 
two — " 

"Hoi'  up.  Gan- 
der. Afore  us  pro- 
ceeds ter  advance 
furder  in  dis  prac-         I 

toee  play  I  wanter         I 

ast  ob  yo'  one  per- 
tinent question." 

Stooper  Jackson  unhooked  his  snare-drum  and  stood 
up. 

Gander  eyed  him  belligerantly. 

"Well,  seein's  dis  practice  hab  developed  inter  a  quilt- 
in'-bee  conversation,"  he  said  sarcastically,  "say  what  yo' 
got  ter  say.  Stoop.    Shoot  dat  question." 

"Dat  question  am  dis,"  Jackson  resumed  unruffled. 
"Is  us  er  is  us  not  goin'  ter  be  dressed  in  uniforms  in  de 
march  on  de  Firs'  ob  August  celebration,  nex'  Tuesday? 
Dat's  what  I  wants  ter  know,  an'  what  de  udder  boys 
wants  ter  know  too,  also." 

Gander  looked  troubled.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  together  the  talent  before 
him  by  a  promise  that  in  the  Chatville  East  trades  and 
labor  procession  on  the  big  day  they  would  shine  forth 
like  so  many  glorious  Solomons,  dressed  in  the  nifty 
regalias  of  a  certain  Society.  Gander  had  not  mentioned 
what  Society.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not  know  what 
Society,  and  the  promise  had  been  the  child  of  inspira- 
tion. Gander  knew — nobody  better — what  a  colored 
brother  would  do  if  promised  a  uniform  with  braid  and 
brass  buttons.  It  had  been  a  happy  hunch,  that  promise. 
He  had  been  able  to  form  his  brass  band  in  scarcely  no 
time. 

And  now  the  dreaded  question  which  he  had  hoped 
might  not  be  asked  had  to  be  answered. 

"Stoop,  I  a'ms  ter  hab  dem  uniforms  here  by  tomorrie 
mawnin',  shore." 

Gander  smiled  a  reassuring  smile  and  searched  the 
sullen  faces  before  him  with  his  eyes. 

"Us  hab  agreed  amongst  ourselbes,"  spoke  up  Homer 
Hudson,  "dat  if  dere's  no  uniforms  dere'll  be  no  Maple 
Syrup  brass  ban'  at  head  of  dat  processional.  Dat's  final, 
de  end,  an'  straight  ter  de  p'int.  No  uniforms,  no  brass 
ban'." 

"Homer,  yo'  heerd  what  I  said  ter  Stoop,"  said  Gander, 
loftily.  "Dem  uniforms'U  be  here  all  hunky  dory,  don' 
any  yo'  boys  worry  ober  dat." 

GANDER'S  eyes  straying  through  the  dusty  window 
of  the  practice  room  across  the  street  as  though  in 
search  of  help  out  of  a  harrassing  dilemma,  rested  on  a 
swinging  sign-board  before  a  narrow  stairway. 

"Excelsior  Lodge  No.  333. 

Secret  and  Select  Brotherhood. 

Everybody  welcome. 

Fee  $2  cash;  $10  on  instalment  plan. 

LENNOX  BALLISTER  (Constable  at  Law)  Grand 
High  Master." 

As  Gander's  eyes  read  the  sign,  a  tall,  lanky  negro  is- 
sued droopingly  from  the  lodge  portals  and  stood  gazing 
disconsolately  down  the  street. 

"Jim  Jacobs,"  said  Gander  suddenly,  "yo'  come  take 
my  place  fer  a  time,  an'  put  dese  Scotch  Guard  beaters 
fro'  'Limpin'  Moses.'  I  got  ter  go  an'  interview  a  man 
'bout  dom  uniforms  right  now." 

Gander  was  downstairs  and  striding  across  the  street 
before  the  amazed  Jacobs  had  fully  awakened  to  the 
honor  which  had  been  thrust  upon  him.    Another  hunch 


■ 'r 


"IVell,"  he  sighed,  "ob  all  de  hum  hawn-blowers  in  de  worl'   yo'  hoys  am  de  bu 


had  come  to  Gander  at  sight  of  Lennox  Ballister,  and 
hunches,  like  butterflies,  will  pass  along  if  you  don't  clap 
your  hat  on  them. 

"Howde,  Constable,  howde,"  he  spoke  genially,  as  he 
drew  near  the  waiting  Grand  High  Master  of  the  Excelsior 
Lodge.    "Hope  I  see  yo'  well  an'  congenial  as  usually." 

"I's  feelin'  Uke  a  gin  bottle  wif  new  label,"  lied  Len. 
"A  smile  bofe  wifout  an'  wiiiri.  How's  yo'se'f.  Gander,  an 
how  am  de  new  ban'  comin'  'long?" 

"Not  ter  say  well,  Len,"  confided  Gander.  "Trubble 
am,  us  cayn't  decide  on  what  lodge  uniforms  us'U  wear. 
Odd  Fellers  am  anxious  us'll  use  dere  uniforms,  an'  For- 
esters keep  bodderin'  us  ter  use  deres.  Co'se,  bofe  lodges 
knows  what  a  good  ad.  us'll  be  fer  'em  all." 

He  was  watching  Len's  face  speculatively. 

"An'  yo'  turn  bofe  lodges  down,  like?"  Len  roused  him- 
self to  ask.  Life  to  him  was  just  one  big  colored  man  after 
a  big  colored  woman,  but  it  was  up  to  him  to  "play  the 
game."  His  gaze  was  resting  on  the  Excelsior  sign.  "Jes' 
whyfer  yo'  do  dat.  Gander?" 

"Well,  yq'  see,  Len,"  explained  Gander,  "dem  lodges 
ain't  nuffin'  'tall  ter  me,  personally.  I  don'  belong  ter 
edder.  But  I's  finkin'  ob  jinin'  up  wif  'Celsiors,  and  be- 
sides yo'  am  my  good  frien'.  I  say  ter  mysel'f,  'I'll  do 
nuffin'  till  so  I  hab  a  talk  wif  Constable  Gran'  High 
Master  Ballister.  If  so  he  wishes  us  ter  wear  his  lodge 
uniforms  at  head,  of  gran'  procession,  dese  udder  lodges 
don'  get  look  in.'  " 

Lennox  scratched  his  head  contemplatively. 

"Dat's  mighty  good  ob  yo'  all,  Gander,"  he  said,  "but 
'Celsior  Lodge  am  berry  secret,  yo'  see,  an'  don'  go  in  fer 
no  show  nor  pomp  ob  any  kin'.  'Don'  let  yo'r  right  eye 
know  what  yo'r  right  hand  doeth,'  am  our  motter.  Dat's 
de  'Celsior  Lodge,  Gander.  Anyways,"  he  added,  "yo' 
would  all  hab  ter  be  members,  afore  I  could  let  yo'  wear 
our  regalias." 

"I  see,"  sighed  Gander  miserably.  "How  much  it  cost 
ter  kine,  Len?" 

"Two  dollars  cash  money;  ten  on  time.  Cash  am  de 
cheapes'  by  far." 

"An'  how  much  money  down,  per  candidate,  on  de 
time  plan?"  Gander  wanted  to  know. 

"Fifty  cents." 

Gander  made  a  lightning  calculation.  Twelve  candi- 
dates at  fifty  cents  each  was  six  dollars.  He  shook  his 
head  hopelessly. 

"I  jes'  might  be  able  ter  get  a  bunch  ob  twelbe  er  more 
a  slight  reduction  frum  dat,"  suggested  Len,  watching 
Gander  closely.  "I  hab  de  i>ower  ter  lift  de  curtain  ob  de 
Portals  ob  Hostibilla  an'  pj'ay  fer  Charter  grant.  If  so 
my  prayer  am  granted,  dat'rnean  I  kin  accept  yo'  all  as 
brudders  fer  twenty-five  cents  per  each." 

Gander's  face  cracked  in  a  smile.  "Dat's  better.  I's 
willin'  ter  pay  de  tree  dollars  my  own  se'f — say  week 
frum  Tuesday  comin'." 

"Charter  Nitiation  Fee  mus'  allars  be  paid  Spot  cash 
down  an'  in  advance,"  Len  told  him.  "Dat's  rule  number 
46,  which  say  verbatim: 

"  'Candidates  applyin'  fer  membership  inter  de  secret 


briidderliood  ob 
'Celsiors,  on  a'- 
count  ob  de  un- 
certainty ob  life, 
must  pay  de  'nitia- 
tion fee  ter  de 
Gran'  Master — in 
ad-vance.'  Dat's 
de  rule,  Gander." 
The  other  stood 
contemplating, 
ears  cocked  to- 
ward the  room 
across  the  street, 
from  which — a 
trifle  off-key — but 
soul  fully,  came 
the  strain  of  Lim- 
pin' Moses.  Then 
his  hand  went  into 
his  pocket  and 
brought  forth  a 
torn  two  dollar  bill 
and  three  quarters. 
"Len,  all  I  got 
am  two  sebenty- 
five." 

Le  n's  hand 
reached  forth  for 
the  money. 

"Reckon  dat'U 
hab  ter  do,  den. 
Gander.  Cou's 
one  ob  yo'  boys'll 
hab  ter  go  wifout 
a  cap  on  'count  ob 
dat  shortage  ob 
twenty-five  cents. 
But  yo'  don'  min' 
m  a  r  c  h  i  n '  bare- 
headed.  Gander, 
so  it'll  be  all  right,  won't  it — eh  Gander?  Wot  say?" 
Gander's  eyes  grew  pop. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Len,  I'll  hab  anudder  feel.  Why  gol- 
lies,  I  shore  am  in  luck.    Here's  dat  udder  quarter." 

Len  accepted  the  quarter  and  gravely  shook  hands  with 
the  band-master. 

"Now  yo's  jes'  as  good  as  my  secret  brudder.  Gander. 
Yo'  mus'  fight  my  battles  an'  spill  yo'r  blood  life  fer  me, 
an'  I  fer  yo'.  So  well,  so  good.  Now  den,  dere's  jes' 
anudder  fing.  If  so  yo'  wanter  wear  our  'Celsior  uniforms 
Emancipation  Day,  yo'  mus'  change  de  name  ob  dat 
brass-ban'  ob  yo'rs  from  Maple  Syrup  to  'Celsior  Ban' 
33S." 

"How  come  dat?" 

"Dat's  rule  47  ob  ritual,  which  say  verbatum,  'Any 
ban'  er  ban's  wearin'  de  sacred  uniform  of  de  'Celsiors, 
must  befor'  doin',  ad  lib,  take  fer  its  or  dere  name  dat 
of  the  Gran'  Order,  to  wit,  'Celsior." 

"I  see,"  mused  Gander.  "Well,  dat's  easy  done.  I 
named  dis  ban'  my  own  se'l,  an'  I  reckon  I  kin  onname  it 
if  so  I  likes." 

"Dat  optional  consideration  am  fer  yo'r  own  per'sal," 
returned  Len  with  a  dignity  befitting  a  Grand  Master  of 
the  Excelsiors. 

"To  nite  at  seben  us'll  habe  gran'  'nitiation.  Yo'  tell 
yo'r  boys." 

"An'  de  uniforms,  Len?" 

"Yo'  leabe  dat  part  ter  me.  I'll  see  yo'  march  uniform- 
ed, all  hunky.  An'  now,"  Len  smiled  and  extended  his 
hand,  "Brudder  ter  be,  good-bye  an'  helf,  peace  an' 
plenty  be  yo'rn.  Sorry  ter  come,  happy  ter  go." 
Gander  accepted  Len's  hand  in  awe. 
"Die  wif  de  dyin'  an'  hope  wif  de  hopeless,"  Len's 
voice  chanted,  "an'  allars  protect  yo'r  brudder's  honor  if 
so  he  has  any." 

Gander  looked  frightened.    "I'll  do  all  dat,  Len,  an' 
more,"  he  promised,  "jes'  as  soon  as  I's  a  proper  'Celsior." 
"Mustn't  try  ter  do  more  den  yo'r  obligation  demands," 
admonished  Len,  "don't  feget  dat." 

Gander  backed  away,  swung  on  his  heel,  and  made  for 
the  practice  room.    Len  smiled  after  him. 

"Well,"  he  sighed,  "Luck's  sure  ag'in  me,  but  her's 
strong  wif  our  lodge.  Dat  ban'  'II  draw  all  de  stay-out 
niggers  in,  shore  will.  Reckon  us  am  goin  'ter  hab  huge 
membership  right  soon,  but  why  should  I  be  rarin' — 
I  won't  be  here  to  enjoy  it  all.  I's  a  wronged  husban' 
seekin'  de  solace  of  space — I  is;  only,  afore  I  seeks,  I  got 
a  job  ter  do.  Dat  Nigger  'Georgie' — so  I  see  froo  de  Sun- 
fish  winder — has  been  sleepin'  soun'  fer  hours.  ^^'■  "  '  ' 
goin'  ter  wake  up — twice." 


LENNOX  skirted  the  park  and  turned  Ins  fnuistcps 
toward  Greater  Chutville.  There  was  still  something 
to  be  done  before  the  grand  show-down,  still  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  put  in  before  four  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed 
upon  by  his  faithless  wife  and  her  lover  to  meet  in  the 
home,  he,  her  husband,  had  bought  and  -partly— paid 
Continued  on  page  52 
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EE,  .  .  If  you 
narrow  your 
eyes,  like  this, 
to  mere  slits,  and  peer 
through  your   oupped 

hands  down  into  the  dark  corners  of  that  chasm  be- 
low, you  can  see  it  all  again,  just  as  it  was  millions 
of  years  ago,  ..." 

It  was  the  Antiquarian  who  spoke,  and  he  had 
found  me  there,  on  the  rim  of  the  plains  of  Alberta, 
at  a  point  where  the  floor-like  rangelands  stop 
sharply  and  fall  away   into  a    vast   void,  to   end 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  feet  below  in  an  alien 
world  as  unlike  its  nearby 
world  as  day  is  unlike  night. 
And  when  one  first  saw  the 
Antiquarian,  he  might  well 
have    been    some    creature 
risen  up  from  that  chasm- 
world  lying  there  below  the 
rim  of  Alberta's  plains.  For 
he  was  old,  and  worn,  the 
grey  lines  were  about  him, 
the  haggardness  of  toil  was 
in    his    features,    and     the 
blue  eyes  shone  out  in  queer 
contrast     to     the     tropical 
bronze   of   his    sun-scarred 
face. 

There  was  something 
about  him  which  whispered 
of  un-numbered  years,  of 
life  which  wizens  and  shriv- 
els but  never  dies;  he  seem- 
ed so  much  a  part  of  that 
dead  world  down  at  my  feet 
that  it  was  not  hard  to 
catch  this  spirit  of  the  sub- 
merged past  when  he  leaned 
forward  again,  peeringly, 
hands  cupped  about  his 
eyes,  and  began  to  speak, 
in  a  monotone  which  was 
barely  above  a  whisper: 

"See.  .  .It  is  all  there, 
now,  if  you  have  eyes  to  see 
.  .  .  this  land,  as  it  was  three 
million  years  ago.  See  the 
redwoods,  stately,  beautiful 
things,  towering  off  there 
by  a  placid  river.  The  palms, 
and  the  palmettoes,  and  be- 
yond them  the  jungle  lead- 
ing down  to  the  miry  sea. 
What  rank  and  luxurious 
growth.  .  .grass  blades  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  single 
palm  leaves  which  would  roof  a  house;  and.  .  .  .see  that! 
What?  That  monstrous  thing  circling  in  the  air  just 
above  the  palms!  See  it?  That  grotesque  thing,  thirty 
feet  in  length,  forty  feet  across  the  tips  of  the  wings  if  it's 
an  inch.  .  .that  wing-toed  bat,  with  the  neck  of  a  huge 
snake  and  the  head  of  a  crocodile!  It  is;  it's  a  Flying 
Pterodactyl. 

"Do  you  see  that  big  bat-bird  with  the  reptile  neck  and 
the  crocodile  head  circling  slowly  over  the  rank  jungle- 
growth?"  As  one  followed  the  pointing  finger  of  the 
Antiquarian  down  to  that  spot  where  once  the  sluggish 
sea  and  the  lush  jungle  ran  together,  one  could  almost  see 
the  black  outlines  of  a  still  stranger  creature:  some  craw- 
ling thing,  with  oval  body  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  length 
narrowing  down  into  a  thin,  elongated  neck  as  long  as 
the  body  and  terminated  by  a  snake-like  head,  wallowing 
sluggishly  through  the  rank  seaweed   on  its  short  legs. 

The  Antiquarian  spoke  again.  His 
voice  trembled  and  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward still  farther,  to  the  verge  of  the 
cliff,  his  whisper  grew  thin  and  piping. 
"Think,"  hesaid,  "can'tyouseeit? 
There,  crawling  through  the  palmet- 
toes ....  Just  past  that  big  redwood 
.  .That  other  huge  thing.  Oh,  but 
this  is  going  to  be  some  war  of  the 
sea!  It's  a  Megalosaurus,  and  it's 
waiting  for  the  Plesiosaurus  to  come 
closer  to  the  jungle.  ..  See,  it's  a 
lizard  as  big  as  a  whale,  seventy  foot 
at  least;  and  see  that  horrible  row  of 
teeth  when  it  opens  its  jaws.  There's 
going  to  be  a  fight  of  the  old  monsters, 
sure  as  you  are  alive   .  .  .  Ah-h— h!" 

The  Antiquarian's  hand  dropped 
away  from  his  eyes  and  the  other  fell 
from  my  arm.  He  leaned  back  from 
the  verge  of  the  cliff  and  a  thin  smile 
came   to   his   lips. 

Chiseling  out  the  jaw  bone  of  a  pre- 
historic monster  in  the  Bad  Lands 
of  Alberta  just   beyond  Steveville. 
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which  leads   into  the 
unknown  past. 

Unknown  perhaps, 
but  not  unprobed  or 
unimagined. 
For  that  is  what  the  Antiquarian  was  doing,  out 
there  in  the  Badlands  of  Alberta,  where  the  present 
age  can  shake  hands  with  the  pa.st  and  can  marvel 
at  the  strange  whim  of  nature  which  rolled  back 
one  little  corner  of  the  curtain  from  the  mist  of  end- 
less years  and  laid  bare  before  the  eyes  of  man 
something  of  the  mystic  story  of  ages  past. 

For  that  is  just  what  nature  has  done  down  there 
in  that  remote  corner  of 
Alberta,  where  there  is  a 
world,  old  and  withered  and 
redolent  of  the  lost  centur- 
ies, encircled  about  and  im- 
prisoned there  on  the  plains 
of  a  province  which  is  new 
and  youthful.  It  was  a 
queer  whim  of  nature  which 
made  of  the  Bad  Lands  of 
Alberta  just  the  thing  they 
are;foritis  almost  as  though 
some  huge  hand  had  snatch- 
ed away  a  portion  of  the 
crust  of  this  earth,  had 
opened  a  chasm  leading 
down  to  the  unknown  cav- 
erns of  the  world,  and  had, 
in  the  playing  of  this  strange 
trick  of  fantasy,  turned 
back  the  hand  of  time  to 
those  millions  of  years  ago 
when  all  manner  of  mon- 
strous fish  and  fowl,  and 
leviathans  of  land  and  sea, 
held  the  whole  earth  as 
their  sporting  ground  and 
knew  not  the  sight  or  sound 
of  man. 

Touching  Fingers 
with  the  Past 


N°' 


The  Bad  Lands  of  Alberta — "//  is  almost  as  though 

some  huge  hand  had  snatched  aWay  a  portion  of  the 

earth's  crust,  and  opened  a  chasm  leading  down  into 

the   unknown   caverns   of   the   world." 

"1  like  to  do  that  at  times,"  he  said.  "For  a  while  I  was 
back  in  the  Jurassic  Age,  three  million  years  ago,  and  I 
think  I  had  you  with  me  for  a  moment  or  two.  But 
doesn't  it  set  your  blood  tingling  to  think  that  all  this 
actually  went  on  one  day,  down  here  at  our  very  feet? 
It's  huge;  it's  too  big  for  me,  too  vast,  to  think  that  a 
person  can  sit  here  on  the  very  edge  of  the  graveyard  of 
3,000,000  years  ago,  and  can  try  to  imagine  what  must 
have  gone  on  down  there  below  us.  But  it  is  too  big  for 
mere  imagining." 

Perhaps  the  Antiquarian  was  right,  in  those  moments 
when  his  fancy  ran  riot  and  free,  and  when  he  was  able 
to   carry   others   with   him   along   that   misty   pathway 


,  THIS  is  not  romance. 
There  is  no  fragment 
of  romance  from  end  to  end, 
unless,  perchance,  the  mere 
fact  of  such  a  past  is,  the 
greatest  romance  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  Bad  Lands  are  a  fact, 
hot  and  shriveled  in  summer 
with  the  breath  of  the  tropics;  and  it  is  because  they  lie 
there,  spread  out  before  the  eye  almost  as  distinctly  a 
world  to  themselves  as  though  a  man  had  passed  from  one 
room  into  another,  that  the  Antiquarian  likes  to  sit  up 
there  on  the  rim  of  the  plains  where  the  crust  of  the  earth 
fell  away,  and  gaze  into  the  story  of  the  past. 

For  it  was  the  story  of  the  past  whiqh  brought  the 
Antiquarian  to  the  Bad  Lands,  and  something  of  that 
story  he  has  already  revealed.  For  years  he  has  worked 
there,  down  in  that  chasm  which  is  the  graveyard  of 
three  million  years,  down  in  a  land  so  dead  and  lonely 
that  the  passing  of  a  stray  jack-rabbit  is  like  the  visit  of  a 
long-lost  friend,  and  the  piping  of  a  lone  curlew  comes 
like  glad  music  to  the  ears.  For  ears  the  Antiquarian  has 
toiled  among  the  sandstone  dunes  and  the  myriad  pyra- 
mids of  rock,  far  beyond  the  ranges  which  ordinary  man 
visits  in  the  course  of  the  normal  span  of  life;  and  in  the 
process  of  those  years  he  has  returned  to  the  living 
world  something  of  the  story  of  the 
dead  ages. 


Alberta 


Three 
Ago 


Million     Years 


tJE  HAS  brought  back  to  civiHza- 
•»■  J-  tion  with  him  all  manner  of 
strange  skeletons  snatched  from  the 
graveyard  of  the  past;  he  has  brought 
back  the  relics  of  the  Jurassic  Age, 
which  preceded  the  Cretaceous  Age 
so  many  myriad  years  ago.  In  this 
graveyard  of  the  past  he  had  un- 
earthed the  skeletons  of  all  those 
strange  things  of  the  land  and  the  sea 
which  man  has  famed  in  fable,  but 
for  which  the  Antiquarian  has  now 
established  an  actual  existence.  He 
has  found  the  horned  Dinosaur, 
three  genera  of  them  whose  skins  were 
covered  with  scales  laid  like  mosaic; 
he  has  found  the  plated  Dinosaur 
whose  hide  was  like  plated  armor;  he 
has  found  the  duck-billed  Dinosaur, 
a  weird  monster  some  thirty-two 
feet  in  length  with  horned  heads  and 


great  hoofs;  and  he  has  found  the  Trachodon,  the; 
Triceratops,  the  horned-face  Ex-Ceratops,  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, and  scores  of  other  walking,  creeping,  crawling 
things  which  must  have  made  of  the  world  a  horror  those 
millions  of  >  ears  ago. 

And  all  that  in  Alberta,  sunny  Alberta,  where  the 
chinooks  sweep  down  in  the  springtime  to  fondle  the 
plains? 

Yes,  it  is  all  in  Alberta,  tucked  away  along  that  strip  of 
the  Red  Deer  River,  from  Steveville  angling  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward,  through  that 
stretch  where  the  Red  Deer  runs  two  hundred,  three 
hundred,  five  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding plains. 

Why  it  should  be  in  that  par- 
ticular spot,  no  one  knows,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  here  that  the  crust 
of  the  earth  has  been  snatched 
away,  doubtless  by  the  floods  of 
the  Red  Deer  River  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  ago.  so  many 
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For  no  living  being  with  a  spark  of  imagination  in  his 
whole  make-up  could  sit  on  the  rim  of  the  plains,  and  feel 
that  here,  in  this  one  place,  the  bottom  of  the  world  had 
dropped  out,  to  reveal  another  world,  without  feeling 
something  as  the  Antiquarian  feels.  It  is  too  swift  a 
plunge  back  through  the  ages;  it  is  too  sharp  a  snapping 
of  the  present-day  ties  for  the  brain  to  grasp  it  all;  for 
nature,  ever  whimsical  in  her  vagaries,  has  done  but  little 
to  prepare  man  for  this  sudden  leap  into  the  graveyard  of 
the    past. 

You  walk  or  you  drive  over  a  rangeland  so  flat  that  the 
horizon  looks  like  a  huge  ruler  laid  against  the  sky;  you 
motor,  if  you  choose,  to  a  spot  within  ten  yards,  a  single 


Chiseling  out  the  ihigh  hone  of  one  of  ihe  mon- 
sters who  Hoed  in  Alberta  three  million  or  more 
years  ago,  and  above,  examining  a  section  of  the 
jaw  bone  recovered  in  the  Red  Deer  Bad  Lands. 

thousands  of  years  ago  that  the  thin  trickle  of 
water  which  is  now  the  Red  Deer  must  have  been  a 
roaring  flood  like  a  hundred  Niagaras.  The  Red 
Deer  is  now  but  a  pleasant  stream  as  it  makes  its 
way  through  the  low-levels  of  the  Bad  Lands,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  near-by  plains;  and  yet, 
at  some  time  in  the  misty  past,  its  raging  torrent 
cut  a  huge  swath  through  that  section  of  the  prair- 
ies, a  swath  which  removed  the  crust  of  the  earth  tor 
great  .sweeps,  five  or  ten  miles  in  width,  and  which, 
in  its  passing,  tore  with  reckless  hands  at  that  cov- 
ering of  earth  which  lay  over  the  graveyard  of  the 
past. 

For  it  is  down  in  there,  in  that  cavity  torn  out  of 
the  earth  by  the  ancient  roaring  flood  of  the  Red 
Deer  River,  that  the  Antiquarian  works  and  that 
he  finds  the  Dinosaur,  the  Stegosaurus,  the  Thero- 
morph,  and  all  those  other  fossils  and  skeletons 
which  tell  the  inquiring  world  of  to-day  that  some 
time,  back  in  the  dim  reaches  of  the  past,  there  was 
a  prehistoric  Cordilleran  Sea  stretching  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  eastv/ard,  a  sea  whose  bottom 
and  whose  graveyard  is  being  worn  deeper  and 
deeper  with  each  passing  season  and  is  giving  up 
reluctantly  to  the  science  of  man  something  of  the 
story  of  life  upon  this  earth  before  man  was  a  living  hu- 
man being. 

The  Bad  Lands!     Torrid  with  the^ breath  o£  summer; 
cold  and  bleak  with  the  coming  of  night. 

"Yes,  I  like  them,"  the  Antiquarian  spoke  softly 
again.  "They  frighten,  me;  they  make  me  know  that  my 
life  is  nothing  but  a  swift  second  in  the  pas.sage  of  time. 
For  when  you  sit  up  here  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  in  the 
day  or  in  the  night,  and  look  out  over  that  desolate  waste 
of  a  graveyard,  you  can  not  but  think  of  that  ancient  sea 
and  the  monsters  at  play  or  at  war.  God!  And  to  think 
it  was  millions  and  millions  of  years  ago!" 
It  gets  a  person  just  like  that. 
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though  the  Antiquarian  may  not  be  sittmg  there  upon 
the    brink    peering    into    that  dead    Cordilleran    Sea. 

Just  why  there  should  not  be  more  people  travelling  to 
the  Bad  La'nds  to  see,  to  study  this  place  with  its  fas- 
cination of  desolation,  one  can  not  say;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  except  for  palaeontologists  such  as  the  Antiquarian, 
or  a  wandering  Indian,  a  stray  cow-puncher,  a  railway 
engineer  or  a  mounted  policeman,  the  Bad  Lands  are  un- 
visited  by  the  foot  of  man  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other.  Their  lonely  monarchy  is  unspoiled  by  the  works 
of  man;  and  when  we  found  the  Antiquarian  sitting  there 
at  the  brink  of  another  woHd,  with  cupped  hands  before 
his  eyes,  he  was  the  only  living,  moving  thing  within  the 
full  compass  of  vision,  except 
for  the  motor-driver,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  had  discovered 
that  he  did  not  know  the  way  to 
the  Bad  Lands,  though  he  had 
lived  within  fifty  miles  of  them 
for    twenty    years. 

Doubtless,    it    is    because    of 
their   desolation   that   they   are 
not    known.      Yet    their    bleak 
spectacle    is    fascinating    in    its 
awe,  and  probably  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  railway 
companies  will  come  to  appre- 
ciate that,  from  the  scenic  stand- 
point, the  Bad  Lands  have  an 
attraction   all  their  own.     One 
would  not  go  there  for  beauty, 
unless  it  is  the  beauty  of  violence; 
one  would  not  go  there  for  sum- 
mer seas  or  shady  lanes,  for  it  is 
just     the     bald-headed     prairie 
which  has  fallen  away  into  tur- 
moil, with  the  thin  trickle  of  the 
Red  Deer  River  making  its  way 
through  the  drab  bottomlands; 
and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bad  Lands 
have  an  attraction  all  their  own. 
To  reach  them,  you  can  ar- 
rive by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  either  from  the  east  or  the  west.     From 
the  west,  you  travel  out  of  Calgary  on  the  line  to 
Saskatoon,  and  you  stop  off  at  Hanna.     In  the 
summer  of  1922  the  accommodation  from  Hanna 
.■southward  to  Steveville,  which  is  the  jumping-off 
place  for  the  Bad  Lands,  was  nothing  toboast  about; 
but  a  person  who  starts  for  a  place  with  such  a 
name  as  the  Bad  Lands  surely  will  not  be  looking 
for  dining  cars  and  linen  sheets. 

From  Hanna  southeastward  it  is  a  branch  line 
of  the  National  which  they  started  to  run  down  to 
Medicine  Hat,  but  on  the  occasion  when  we  found 
the  Antiquarian,  the  Nationals  had  halted  at  the 
Red  Deer  River  and  they  stood  there,  peering  over 
into  the  shallow  end  of  the  graveyard  as  though 
pondering  the  passage  beyond.  In  other  words, 
building  had  halted  at  the  Red  Deer,  and  not  even 
construction  train  or  otherwise  could  be  found  to 
speed  up  the  once-a-week  passenger  service  into 
Steveville.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  in 
that,  as  the  ubiquitous  flivver  will  be  found 
somewhere  not  far  away,  just  eager  to  dare  the 
passage  of  the  plains,  either  to  or  from  Hanna,  or 
from  the  half-way  point  at  Cessford  which  can 
claim    a   twice-a-week    railway   service. 

So,  if  you  study  your  time-table  properiy,  the 
Nationals  will  drop  you  at  the  back  door  of  the 
graveyard  of  three  million  years:  but  like  all  back 
doorways,  it  is  the  least  impressive.  For  at  this 
point,  the  cliffs  of  the  Red  Deer  River  give  but  a 
hazy  promise  of  the  pyramided  wonders  beyond. 
It  is  the  gateway,  as  it  were,  through  which  one 
drops  down  to  the  river  level,  to  plod  up  that  slit 
in  the -earth  along  the  river's  bank  until  one  comes 
to  those  towering  cliffs  which  are  the  real  Bad 


#♦ 


Lands. 


With  the  Antiquarians 


The  herculean  task  of  moving  specimens  often  Weigh- 
ing a  ton  or  more  from  the  quarry  (o  the  camp. 

yard,  of  the  brink,  and  there,  suddenly  thrown  out  before 
you,  as  suddenly  and  as  sharply  as  a  new  picture  upon 
the  screen,  there  is  a  new  world  which  you  probably  have 
never  known  before. 

There  are  two  ways  to  arrive  at  the  Bad  Lands  of  Al- 
berta, though  there  are  few  people  who  ever  choose  to 
arrive  in  any  way  whatever.  But  whichever  way  one 
goes,  there  is  the  dull,  slumbering  splendor  of  it  all  which 
drags  one  into  the  past  and  will  not  let  him  re.st,  even 


THERE  are  ways  and  ways  toseethe  Bad  Lands. 
If  you  are  an  Antiquarian,  then   you  go    to 
Steveville  and  you  plan  your  work  methodically. 
You  buy  a  wagon  and  a  team  of  horses:  you  load 
them  up  with  your  equipment,  and  you  work  your  way 
slowly  up  the  river  bottom  to  the  high  cliffs,  and  there 
you  set  about  your  pillage  of  the  story  of  the  pa.st. 

But  if  you  are  just  an  ordinary  sight-seer  looking  for  a 
thrill  which  will  catch  the  breath  sharply,  then  you  avoid 
the  river  at  Steveville,  and  you  search  southeastward  lor 
the  steeper  banks.  You  approach  the  cliffs  froni  s-mu- 
other  point,  from  Dead  Lodge  Canyon  or  al""K '^e  On. 
Tree  Trail,  and  then,  walking  or  dnvmg  across  ^.he  \oot- 
like  plains,  you  rome  suddenly  upon  ( he  greatness  of  the 
spectacle  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  desolation. 
And  then,  perhaps,  you  sit  there  in  wor< 
,  -,,../;.,„,  W  1)11  ii/inr  39 
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CASTE 

By    W.    A.    FRASER 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     DUDLEY    GLOYNE    SUMMERS 


THE  hunting  crop  in  Barlow's  hand  crashed  upon  the 
thick  head  of  Ilunsa  in  ready  answer  to  the  appeal. 
And  as  the  sahib  threw  himself  from  the  saddle 
the  jamadar,  with  a  snarl  like  a  wounded  tiger,  dropped 
the  girl  and,  whirling,  grappled  with  the  Englishrmn. 

Barlow  was  strong;  few  men  in  the  force,  certainly 
none  in  the  officers'  mess,  could  put  him  on  his  back;  and 
he  was  lithe,  supple  as  a  leopard;  and  in  combat  cool,  his 
mind  working  like  the  mind  of  a  chess  player:  but  he 
realised  that  the  arms  about  him  were  the  arms  of  a 
gorilla,  the  chest  against  which  he  was  being  crushed  was 
the  chest  of  a  trained  wrestler;  a  smaller  man  would  have 
heard    his    bones    cracking   in   that   clutch. 

He  raised  a  knee  and  drove  it  into  the  groin  of  the 
jamadar;  then  in  the  slight  slackening  of  the  holding 
arms  as  the  Bagree  shrank  from  the  blow,  he  struck  at  the 
bearded  chin;  it  was  the  trained  short-arm  jab  of  a  boxer. 

But  even  as  the  gorilla  wavered  staggering'y  under 
the  blow,  a  soft  something  slipped  about  Barlow's  throat 
and  tightened  like  the  coils  of  a  python.  And  behind 
something  was  pressing  him  to  his  death.  The  other 
Bagree  springing  to  the  assistance  of  Hunsa  had  looped 
his  roornal  about  the  Sahib's  throat  with  the  art  of  a  thug. 

Barlow's  senses  were  going;  his  brain  swam;  in  his 
fancy  he  had  been  shot  from  a  cliff  and  was  hurtling 
through  space  in  which  there  was  no  air — his  lungs  had 
closed;  in  his  brain  a  hammer  was  beating  him  into  un- 
consciousness. 

Then  suddenly  the  pressure  on  his  throat  ceased,  it 
fell  away;  the  air  rushed  to  the  parched  lungs.  With  a 
wrench  his  brain  cleared,  and  he  went  down;  but  now 
with  power  in  his  arms,  the  arms  that  still  clung  about 
the  dazed  Hunsa,  and  he  was  on  top. 

Scarce  aware  of  the  action,  out  of  a  fighting  instinct,  he 
dragged  from  its  holster  his  heavy  pistol,  and  beat  with 
its  butt  the  ugly  head  beneath,  beat  it  till  it  was  still. 
Then  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  looked  wonderingly  at 
the  form  of  the  Bagree  behind  who  lay  sprawled  on  the 
road,  a  great  red  splash  across  the  white  jacket  on  his 
breast. 

In  the  Gulab's  hand  was  still  clutched  the  dagger  she 
had  drawn  from  her  girdle  and  driven  home  to  save  the 
sahib  who  had  sat  like 
a  god  in  her  heart. 
With  the  other  hand  she 
held  out  from  contact 
with  her  limbs  the  mus- 
lin sari  that  was  crim- 
soned where  the  blood 
of  the  Bagree  had 
fountained  when  she 
drew  forth  her  knife 

Barlow  darted  for- 
ward as  Bootea  reeled 
and  caught  her  with  an 
arm.  Close,  the  face, 
fair  as  that  of  a  mem- 
sahib  in  the  pallor  of 
fright  and  the  paling 
moonlight,  sweet,  of 
finer  mould,  more  spir- 
itual than  the  Mona 
Lisa's,  puritanically 
simple,  the  mass  of 
black  hair  drawn 
straight  back  from  the 
low,  broad  brow — for 
the  rich  turban  had  fal- 
len in  her  fight  for  free- 
dom— woke  memory 
in  the  sahib;  and  as  the 
blood  ebbed  back 
through  the  girl's  veins 
the  pale  cheeks  flushed 
with  rose,  her  eyelids 
quivered  and  drew  back 
their  shutters  from  eyes 
that  were  like  those  of 
an  antelope. 

"You — you,  Gulab, 
the  giver  of  the  red 
rose,  the  singer  of  the 


Barlow,  putting  his 
fingers  under  her  chin, 
gently  lifted  her  face. 


love  song!"  the  young  man  gasped.  *" 

"Yes,  Captain  Sahib,  you  who 
are  like  a  god  — "  Bootea  checked, 
her  head  drooped. 

But  Barlow  putting  his  fingers 
under  her  chin  and  gently  liftirg 
the  face  asked,  "And  what — what?" 

"You  came  like  one  in  a  dream. 
Also,  Sahib,  I  am  but  one  who 
danced  before  you  and  you  have 
saved  me." 

"And,  little  girl,  you  saved  my 
life." 

He  felt  a  shudder  run  through  the  girl's  form,  and  then 
she  pushed    h:m  from  her  crying,  "Sahib — Hunsa!  Quick!" 

For  the  jamadar,  recovering  his  senses,  had  risen  to  his 
knees    fumbling    at    his    belt    groggily   for    his    knife. 

Barlow  swung  the  pistol  from  its  holster  and  rushed 
toward  Hunsa,  but  the  latter,  at  sight  of  the  dreaded 
weapon,  fled,  pursued  for  a  few  paces  by  the  Captain. 

The  girl  saw  the  sandal  soles  lying  upon  the  ground 
where  Hunsa  had  dropped  them  in  the  struggle,  and 
slipped  them  beneath  her  breast-belt,  a  quick  thought 
coming  to  her,  that  if  the  Captain  saw  them  he  might 
recognise  them  as  the  footwear  of  the  soldiers.  Also 
Hunsa  had  said  they  were  for  a  purpose. 

DARLOW  followed  the  fleeing  shadow  for  a  dozen 
-^  strides,  then  his  pistol  barked,  and  swinging  on  his 
heel  he  came  back,  saying,  with  a  little  laugh,  "That  was 
just  to  frighten  the  beggar  so  he  wouldn't  come  back." 
But  Bootea's  eyes  went  wide  now  with  a  new  fear;  the 
sound  of  the  shot  would  travel  faster  even  than  the  fleeing 
Hunsa;  and  if  the  deceits  came — for  already  they  would 
be  making  for  the  road — this  beautiful  god,  with  eyes  like 
stars  and  a  voice  of  music,  would  be  killed,  would  be  no 
more  than  the  Bagree  lying  on  the  road  who  was  but  car- 
rion. In  her  heart  was  a  new  thing.  The  struggle  with 
Hunsa,  the  fright,  even  the  horribleness  of  the  blood  upon 
her  knife,  were  washed  away  by  a  hot  surging  flood  of  ex- 
quisite happiness.  The  Hindu  name  for  love — "a  pain  in 
the  heart" — was  veritably  hers  in  its  intensity;  the  sahib's 
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Barlow  laughed,  "Be- 
cause you  are  a  girl  who 
dances  you  are  not  to 
he  saved,  eh  ?  "  Bootea, 
wonderingly,  as  if  some 
god  had  called  te  her,  put 
her  hands  in  Barlow's. 


arm  about  her'  when  she  had 
closed  her  eyes  had  caused  her  to 
feel  as  if  she  were  being  lifted  to 
heaven. 

She  laid  a  hand  on  Barlow's 
arm  and  her  eyes  were  lifted 
pleadingly  to  his:  "You  must  go. 
Sahib-mount  your  horse  and 
go,  because — " 
"Because  of  what— and  why?" 

"There  are  many,  and  you  will  be  killed.  Hunsa  will 
bring    others." 

"Others — who    are    they?" 

But  the  Gulab  had  turned  from  him  and  was  listenmg, 
her  eyes  turned  to  the  road  up  which  floated  from  be- 
yond upon  the  hushed  silence  that  was  about  them,— that 
seemed  deeper  because  of  thedeadman  lyinginthe  moon- 
light,—the  beat  of  Hunsa's  feet  on  the  road.    Once  there 
was  the  whining  note  of  wheels  that  claimed  a     protest 
from  a  dry  ax'e;  once  there  was  a  clang  as  if  steel  had 
struck  steel;  and  on  the  droning  through  the  night-hush 
was  a  rasping  hum  as  if  voices  clamoured  in  the  distance.. 
This  was  the  bee-hive  stirring  of  the  startled  village. 
"What  is  it,  Bootea?"  Barlow  asked. 
The  eyes  raised  to  his  face  were  full  of  fright,  a  plead- 
ing fright.    "Sahib,"  she  answered,  "do  not  ask— just  go, 
because — " 

"Yes,  giri,  why?" 

"That  this  is  dead  (and  her  hand  gestured  toward  the 
slain  Bagree)  and  that  others  are  dead,  is;  but  you,— will 
you  mount  the  horse  and  go  back  the  way  you  came. 
Sahib?" 

Her  small  fingers  clutched  the  sleeve  of  the  coat  he 
wore— it  was  of  hunting  cloth,  red-and-green:  "Others 
are  dead  yonder,  and  evil  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  that 
live.    Go,  Sahib— please  go."  .        . 

Bariow's  mind  was  racing  fast,  in  more  materialistic 
grooves  than  the  Gulab's.     There  was  something  about 

it  he  didn't  understand; 
something  the  girl  did 
not  want  to  tell  him; 
some  horrible  thing 
that  she  was  afraid  of 
— her  face  was  full  of 
suppressed  dread. 

Suddenly,  through 
no  sequence  of  reason- 
ing, in  fact  there  was  no 
data  to  go  upon,  noth- 
ing except  that  a  girl — 
the  Gulab  was  just  that 
— stood  there  afraid — 
through  him  she  had 
just  escaped  from  a 
man  who  was  little 
more  than  an  ape — 
stood  quivering  in  the 
moonlight  alone,  ex- 
cept for  himself.  So, 
suddenly,  he  acted  as 
if  energised  by  logic,  as 
if  mental  deduction 
made  plain  the  way. 

"You  are  right,"  he 
said:    "we  must  go." 

He  laid  a  hand  upon 
the  bridle-rein  of  the 
grey,  that  had  stood 
there  with  the  submis- 
sion of  a  cavalry  horse, 
sajdng,  "Come,  Boo- 
tea." 

Foot  in  stirrup  he 
swung  to  the  saddle; 
and  as  the  grey  turned, 
he  reached  down  both 
hands  saying:  "Come, 
I'll  take  you  wherever 
you  want  to  go." 

But  the  girl  drew 
back  and  shook  her 
beautifully  modelled 
head, — the  delicate 
head    with    the    black 


Iiair  smoothed  back  to  simplicity,  and  her  voice  was  half 
ob:  "It  can't  be,  Sahib,  I  am  but — "  She  checked;  to 
speak  of  the  decoits  even,  might  lead  to  talk  that  would 
cause  the  Sahib  to  go  to  their  camp,  and  he  would  be 
killed:  and  she  would  be  a  witness  to  testify  against  her 
own  people,  the  slayers  of  the  sepoys. 

Barlow  laughed.  "Because  you  are  a  girl  who  dances 
you  are  not  to  be  saved,  eh?"  he  said.  "But  listen,  the 
Sahibs  do  not  leave  women  at  the  mercy  of  villains;  you 
must  come,"  and  his  strong,  sun-browned  hands  were  held 
out. 

Bootea,  wonderingly,  as  if  some  god  had  called  to  her, 
put  her  hands  in  Barlow's,  and  with  a  twist  of  his  strong 
arms    she    was    swung    across    his    knees. 

"Put  your  arms  about  my  waist,  Gulab,"  he  said,  as 
a  spur,  turned    to    the    road. 


the  grey,  to  the  tickle  of 
''Don't  lean  away  from 
me,"hesaid,  presently, 
"because  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  and  that 
tires.  That's  better, 
girl,"  as  her  warm 
breast  pressed  against 
his  body. 


A 


/' 


THE  big  grey,  with  a 
deep  breath,  and 
a  sniffle  of  satisfaction, 
.scenting  that  his  head 
was  turned  homeward, 
paced  along  the  ghost- 
strip  of  roadway  in  long 
free  strides.  Even 
when  a  jackal,  or  it 
might  have  been  a 
honey-badger,  shpped 
across  the  road  in  front, 
a  drifting  shadow,  the 
Turcoman  only  rattled 
the  snaffle-bit  in  his 
teeth,  cocked  his  ears, 
and  then  blew  a  breath 
of  disdain  from  his  big 
I       nostrils. 

In  the  easy  swinging 
cradle    of    the    horse's 

smooth  stride,  the  minds  of  both  Barlow  and  the  Gulab 
relaxed  into  restfulness;  her  arms  about  the  strong  body, 
Bootea  felt  as  if  she  clung  to  a  tower  of  strength — that 
she  was  part  of  a  magnetic  power;  and  the  nightmare  that 
had  been,  so  short  a  time  since,  had  floated  into  a  dream 
of  content,  of  glorious  peace. 

Barlow  was  troubling  over  the  problem  of  the  gorilla- 
faced  man,  and  thinking  how  close  he  had  been  to  death — 
all  but  gone  ott  except  for  that  figure  in  his  arms  that 
was  so  like  a  lotus;  and  the  death  would  have  meant  not 
ju.st  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  but  that  his  duty,  the  mission 
he  was  upon  for  his  own  people,  the  British  government, 
had  been  jeopardised  by  his  participation  in  some  native 
affair  of  strife,  something  he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  He 
had  ridden  along  that  road  hoping  to  overtake  the  two 
riders  that  now  lay  dead  in  the  pit  with  the  other  victims 
of  the  thugs—  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  They  were 
bearing  to  him  a  secret  message  from  his  government,  and 
he  had  ridden  to  Manabad  to  there  take  it  from  them  lest 
in  approaching  the  city  of  the  Peshwa,  full  of  seditious 
spies  and  cutthroats,  the  paper  m'ght  be  stolen.  But  at 
Manabad  he  had  learned  that  the  two  had  passed,  had 
ridden  on;  and  then,  perhaps  because  of  converging  dif- 
ferent roads,  he  had  missed  them. 

But  most  extraordinarily,  just  one  of  the  curious, 
tangented  ways  of  Fate,  the  written  order  lay  against 
his  chest  sewn  between  the  double  sole  of  a  sandal.  Once 
or  twice  the  hard  leather  caused  him  to  turn  slightly  the 
girl's  body,  and  he  thought  it  some  case  in  which  she 
carried    jewels. 

CHAPTER  X 

'TpHEY  had  gone  perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  when  the 
■*■  road  they  followed  joined  another,  joined  in  an  arrow- 
head. The  grey  turned  to  the  left,  to  the  west,  the  hom- 
ing instinct  telling  him  that  that  way  lay  his  stall  in  the 
city  of  the  Peshwa. 

"This  was  the  way  of  my  journey,  Bootea,"  Barlow 
said;  "I  rode  from  yonder,"  and  he  nodded  back  toward 
t  the  highway  into  which  the  two  roads  wedged.  "It  was 
here  that  I  heard  your  call,  the  call  of  a  woman  in  dread. 
Also  it  might  have  been  a  business  that  interested  me  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  waylaying  travellers.  Did  you  see  two 
riders  of  large  horses,  such  as  Arabs  or  of  the  breed  I  ride, 
men  who  rode  as  do  nowarsf' 

"No,  Sahib,  I  did  not  see  them." 

This  was  not  a  lie, for  it  was  Ajeet  who  had  seen  them, 
and  because  of  the  Sahib's  interest  .«he  knew  the  two  men 
must  have  been  of  his  command;  and  if  she  spoke  of  them 
undoubtedly  he  would  go  back  and  be  killed. 

"Were  they  servants  of  yours.  Sahib  -these  men  who 
rode?" 

Barlow  gave  off  but  a  little  .sliver  of  truth:  "No,"  he 
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answered;  "but  at  Manabad  men  spoke  of  them  passing 
this  way,  journeying  to  Pcona,  and  if  they  were  strangers 
to  this  district,  it  might  be  that  they  had  taken  the  wrong 
road  at  the  fork.  But  if  ycu  did  not  see  them  they  will  be 
ahead." 

"And  meaning.  Sahib,  it  would  not  be  right  if  they  saw 
you  bearing  on  your  horse  one  who  is  not  a  mem-sahib?" 
"As  to  that,  Gulab,  what  might  be  thought  by  men  of 
low  rank  is  of  no  consequence." 

"But  if  the  Sahib  wishes  to  overtake  them  my  burden 
upon  the  horse  will  be  an  evil,  and  he  will  be  sorry  that 
Bootea  had  not  shame  sufficient  to  refuse  his  help." 

She  felt  the  strong  arm  press  her  body  closer,  and  heard 
him  laugh.    But  still  he  did  not  answer,  did  not  say  why 
he  was  interested  in  the  two  horsemen.    If  it  were  vital, 
and  she  believed  it  was,  for  him  to  know  that  they  lay 
dead  at  the  Bagree  camp,  it  was  wrong  for  her 
to  not  tell  him  this,  he  who  was  a  preserver. 
But  to  tell  him  would  send  him  to  his  death. 
She  knew,  as  all  the  people  of  that  land  knew, 
that  the  sahibs,  went  where  their  Raja  told 
them  was  their  mission,  and  laughed  at  death; 
and  the  face  of  this  one  spoke  of  strength,  and 
the  eyes  of  placid  fearlessriess;  so  she  said  noth- 
ing. 

The  sandal  soles  that  pinched  her  soft  flesh 
she  felt  were  a  reproach — they  had  something 
to  do  with  the  thing  that  was  between  the 
Sahib  and  the  dead  soldiers.  There  were  tears 
in    her    eyes    and    she    shivered. 

Barlow,  feeling  this,  said:  "You're  cold, 
Gulab,  the  night-wind  that  comes  up  from  the 
black  muck  of  the  cotton  fields  and  across  the 
river  is  raw.  Hang  on  for  a  minute,"  he  added, 
as  he  slipped  his  arm  from  about  her  shoulders 
and  fumbled  at  the  back  of  his  saddle.  A, 
couple  of  buckles  were  unclasped,  and  he 
swung  loose  a  warm  miUtary  cloak  and  wrap- 

^iiiiiiiijiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii mill iimiiiiii| 

I  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  STORY  f 

I  Nana  Sahib,  the  saturnine,  the  ruthlessly  cruel  | 

I  Indian   Prince  with  his   English   training,  | 

I  and  his  hidden  hatred  of  the  English.  | 

I  Bootea — the  Gulab  Begum,  exquisite   flower  | 

I  of  India,  whose  vivid  and  passionate  love  | 

I  story  opens  in  this  instalment.  | 

I  Elizabeth,  the  coldly  handsome  English  girl,  | 

I  the  fiancee  of  Captain  Barlow.  | 

I  Captain  Barlow,  courageous,  emotional,  quix-  | 

I  otic,  a  man  of  perception,  of  action,  sent  to  | 

I  discover  the  causes  of  discontent  brewing  | 

I  in  this  Indian  province.  | 

I  It  is  of  Nana  Sahib's  secret  treachery,   half  | 

I  suspected    by    Barlow,    and    the    strange  | 

I  tangle    of    jealousies    that    surround    the  | 

I  Gulab    Begum,    that    the    first    instalment  | 

I  told  and  the  story  goes  on —  | 
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ped  it  about  her,  as  he  did  so  his  cheek  brush- 
ing   hers. 

"Then  she  was  like  a  bird  lying  against  his 
chest,  closed  in  from  everything  but  just  this 
Sahib  who  was  like  a  god. 

A  FAINT  perfume  lingered  in  Barlow's  nos- 
trils from  the  contact;  it  was  the  perfurre 
of  attar,  of  the  true  oil  of  rose  such  as  only 
princes  use  because  of  its  costliness,  and  he 
wondered  a  little. 

She  saw  his  eyes  looking  down  into  hers,  and 
asked,  "What  is  it.  Sahib-  what  disturbs  you? 
If  it  is  a  question,  ask  me." 

His  white  teeth  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  ".Just  noth- 
ing that  a  man  should  bother  over — that  he  should  ask  a 
woman    about." 

But  almost  involuntarily  he  brushed  his  face  across 
her  black  hair  and  said,  "Just  that,  Gulab— that  it's 
like    burying    one's    nose    in    a    rose." 

"The  attar.  Sahib?    I  love  it  became  it's  gentle." 

"Ah,  that's  why  you  wore  the  rose  that  I  came  by  at 
the  nautch?" 

"Yes,  Sahib.  Though  I  am  Bootea,  because  of  a  pas- 
sion for  the  rose  I  am  called  Gulab." 

"Lovely  -the  Rose!  that's  just  what  you  are,  Gulab, 
but  the  AttarisHO  costly!  A  re  you  a  princess  in  disguise?" 

"No,  Sahib,  but  one  brought  me  many  bottles  of  it,  the 
slim,  long  bottles  like  a  finger;  and  a  drop  of  it  lasts  for  a 
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"Ah,  I  see,"  and  Barlow  smiled;  "you  have  for  lover  a 
raja,  the  one  who  brought  the  attar." 

The  figure  in  the  cloak  shivered  again,  but  the  girl  said 
nothing.  And  Barlow,  rather  to  hear  her  voice,  for  it  was 
sweet  like  flute  music,  chaffed:  "What  is  he  like,  the  one 
that  you  love?  A  swaggering  tall  black-whiskered  Raj- 
put, no  doubt,  with  a  purple  vest  embroidered  in  gold, 
clanking  with  tulirar,  and  a  voice  like  a  Brahmini  bull — 
full    of    demand." 

The  slim  arms  about  his  waist  tightened  a  little — that 
was  all. 

"Confess,  Gulab,  it  will  pass  the  time;  a  love  stcry  is 
sweet,  and  Brahm,  who  creates  all  things,  creates  flowers 
beautiful  and  sweet  to  stir  love,"  and  he  shook  the  small 
body  reassuringly. 

"Sahib,  when  a  girl  dances  before  the  great  ones  to 
please,  it  is  permitted  that  she  may  play  at  being  a 
princess  to  win  the  favour  of  a  raja,  and  sing  the  love  song 
to  the  music  of  the  sitar  (guitar,)  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
shame    to    speak    it    alone    to    the  Presence." 

"Tell  me,  Gulab,"  and  his  strong  fingers  swept  the 
smooth    black    hair. 

The  girl  unclasped  her  arms  from  about  Barlow's  waist 
and  led  his  finger  to  a  harsh  iron  bracelet  upon  her  arm. 

At  the  touch  of  the  cold  metal,  iron  emblem  of  a  child 
marriage,  a  shackle  never  to  be  removed,  he  knew  that 
she  was  a  widow,  accounted  by  Brahminical  caste  an  of- 
fence to  the  gods,  an  outcast,  because  if  the  husband  still 
lived  she  would  be  in  a  zenanna  of  gloomy  walls,  and  not 
one  who  danced  as  she  had  at  Nana  Sahib's. 

"And  the  man  to  whom  you  were  bound  by  your 
parents  died?"  he  asked. 

I  AM  a  widow.  Sahib,  as  the  iron  bracelet  testifies  with 
cold  bitterness;  it  is  the  badge  of  one  who  is  outcast, 
of  one  who  has  not  become  sali,  has  not  sat  on  the  wood 
to  find  death  in  its  devouring  flame." 

Bariow  knew  all  the  false  logic,  the  metaphysical 
Machiavellians,  the  Brahmins,  advanced  to  thin  out  the 
undesirable  females, — women  considered  at  all  times  in 
that  land  of  overpopulation  of  less  value  than  men, — by 
the  simple  expedient  of  self-destruction.  He  knew  the 
Brahmins'  thesis  culled  from  their  Word  of  God,  the 
Vedas  or  the  Puranas,  calculated  to  make  the  widow  a 
voluntary,  willing  suicide.  They  would  tell  Bootea  that 
owing  to  having  been  evil  in  former  incarnations  her  sins 
had  been  visited  upon  her  husband,  had  caused  his  death; 
that  in  a  former  life  she  had  been  a  snake,  or  a  rat. 
The  dead  husband's  mother,  had  Bootea  come  of  an 
age  to  live  with  him,  though  yet  but  a  child  of  twelve 
years,  would  on  the  slightest  provocation,  beat  her — even 
brand  her  with  a  hot  iron,  he  had  known  of  it  having 
been  done.  She  would  be  given  but  one  meal  a  day — rice 
and  chillis.  Even  if  she  had  not  yet  left  her  father's 
house  he  would  look  upon  her  as  a  shameful  thing,  an 
undesirable  member  of  the  family,  one  not  to  be  rid  of 

again  in  the  way  of 
marriage;  for  if  a  Hin- 
du married  her  it 
would  break  his  caste — 
he  would  be  a  veritable 
pariah.  No  servant 
would  serve  h'm  no 
man  would  sell  him 
anything;  if  he  kept  a 
shop  no  one  would  buy 
of  him;  no  one  would  sit 
and  speak  with  him — 
he  would  be  absolutely 
ostracised. 

The  only  life  possible 
for  the  giri  would  be 
that  of  a  prostitute. 
She  might  be  married 
by  the  temple  priests 
to  the  god  Khandoka, 

\'£^   ,   .'^  as  thousands  of  widows 

^^'"  had  been,  and  thus  be- 

come a  nun  of  the  tem- 
ple, a  prostitute  to  the 
^;\  celibate    priests. Know- 

ing all  this,  and  that 
Bootea  was  what  she 
was,  her  face  and  eyes 
holding  all  that  sweetness  and  cleanness,  that  she  lived 
in  the  guardianship  of  Ajeet  Singh,  very  much  a  man, 
Barlow  admired  her  the  more  in  that  she  had  escaped 
moral  destruction.  Her  face  was  the  face  of  one  of  high 
caste;  she  was  not  like  the  ordinary  naitlrh  girl  of  the 
fourth  caste.  Everything  about  Bootea  suggested 
breeding,  quality.  The  iron  bracelet  indicated  why  she 
had  socially  pa.ssed  down  the  scale— there  was  no  doubt 
about    it. 

"I  understand,  Gulab,"  he  said;  "the  Sahibs  all  under- 
stand, and  know  that  widowhood  is  not  a  reproach. 

"But  the  Sahib  (lue.stioned  of  love;  and  how  can  one 
such  know  of  love?  The  heart  starves  and  does  not  grow 
for  it  feeds  upon  love-  what  we  of  Hind  call  the  sweet 
pain  in  the  heart." 

"But  have  none  been  kind,  Gulab— pleased  by  your 
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flower  fac(;,  has  no  one  warmoii  your  man,  hjv(m.v  one?" 
The  slim  arms  that  gripped  Barlow  in  a  new  tightening 
trembled,  the  face  that  fled  from  the  betraying  moon- 
light was  buried  against  his  tunic,  and  the  warm  body 
qu'vered  from  sobs. 

BARLOW  turned  her  face  up,  and  the  moonlight  show- 
ed vagrant  pearls  that  lay  against  the  olive  cheeks, 
now  tinted  like  the  petals  of  a  rose.  Then  from  a  service 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  matter  of  caste,  Barlow  went 
ghazi.  He  drooped  his  head  and  let  his  1  ps  linger  against 
the  girl's  eyes,  and  uttered  a  superb  commonplace: 
"Don't  cry,  little  girl,"  he  said;  "I  am  seven  kinds  of  a 
brute    to    bother    you!" 

And  Bootea  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  driven  a  knife  into  her  heart,  and  sobbed  with  in- 
creased bitterness.  Once  her  fingers  wandered  up 
searchingly    and    touched    his    throat. 

Barlow,  casting  about  for  the  wherefore  of  his  madness, 
discovered  the  moonlight,  and  heard  the  soft  night-air 
whispering  through  the  harp  chords  of  trees  that  threw  a 
tracery  of  black  lines  across  the  white  road;  and  from  a 
grove  of  mango  trees  came  the  gentle  scent  of  their 
blossoms;  and  he  remembered  that  statistics  had  it  that 
there  was  but  one  memsahib  to  so  many  square  miles  in 
that  land  of  expatriation;  and  he  knew  that  he  was  young 
and  full  of  the  joy  of  life;  that  a  British  soldier  was  not 
like  a  man  of   Hind  who  looked  upon  women  as  cattle. 

There  did  not  obtrude  into  his  mental  retrospect  as 
an  accusation  against  this  unwarrantable  tenderness  the 
vision  of  the  Resident's  daughter — almost  his  fiances. 
Indeed  Elizabeth  was  the  antithesis  in  physical  appeal  of 
the  gentle  Gulab;  the  drawing-room  perhaps;  repartee  of 
Damascus  steel  fineness;  tutored  polish,  class,  cold  in- 
tegrity— these  things  associated  admirably  with  the  un- 
sensuous  Elizabeth.  Thoughts  of  her,  remembrances, 
had  no  place  in  glamorous,  perfumed  moonlight. 

So  he  set  his  teeth  and  admonished  the  grey  Turcoman, 
called  him  the  decrepit  son  of  a  donkey,  being  without 
speed;  and  to  punish  him  stroked  his  neck  gently:  even 
this  forced  diversion  bringing  him  closer  to  the  torturing 
sweetness    of    the    girl. 

But  now  he  was  aware  of  a  throbbing  on  the  night 
wind,  and  a  faint  shrill  note  that  lay  deep  in  the  shadows 
beyond.  It  was  a  curious  rumbling  noise,  as  though 
ghosts  of  the  hills  on  the  right  were  playing  bowls  with 
rounded  rocks.  And  the  shrilling  skirl  grew  louder  as  if 
men    marched    behind    bagpipes. 

The  Gulab  heard  it,  too,  and  her  body  stiffened,  her 
head  thrust  from  the  enveloping  cloak,  and  her  eyes 
showed    like    darkened    sapphires. 

"Carts  carrying  cotton  perhaps,"  he  said.  But  present- 
ly he  knew  that  small  cotton  carts  but  rattled,  the  volume 
of    rumbling    was    as    if    an    army    moved. 

From  up  the  road  floated  the  staccato  note  of  a  staff 
beating  its  surface,  and  the  clanking  tinkle  of  an  iron  ring 
against  the  wooden   staff. 

"A  mail-carrier,"  Barlow  said. 

A  ND  then  to  the  monotonous  pat-pat-pat  of  trotting 
•^*-  feet  the  mail-carrier  emerged  from  the  grey  wall  of 
night. 

"Here,  you,  what  comes?"  the  Captain  queried,  check- 
ing the  grey. 

The  postie  stopped  in  terror   at  the    English  voice. 

"Salaam,    Bahadur    Sahib;    it   is    war." 

"Thou  art  a  tree  owl,"  and.Barlow  laughed.  "Awardoes 
not  spring  up  like  a  drift  of  driven  dust.  Is  it  some  raja's 
elephants  and  carts  with  his  harem  going  to  a  durbar?" 

"Sahib,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  war.  The  big  brass  cannon 
that  is  called  'The  Humbler  of  Cities,'  goes  forth  to  speak 
its  order,  and  with  it  are  sepoys  to  feed  it  the  food  of 
destruction.  Beyond  that  I  know  not,  Sahib,  for  I  am  a 
man  of  peace,  being  but  a  runner  of  the  post." 

Then  he  salaamed  and  sifted  into  the  night  gloom  like  a 
thrown  handful  of  white  sand,  echoing  back  the  clamp- 
clamp-clamp  of  his  staff's  iron  ring,  which  was  a  signal  to 
all  cobras  to  move  from  the  path  of  him  who  ran,  slip 
their  chilled  folds  from  the  warm  dust  of  the  road. 

And  on  in  front  what  had  been  sounds  of  mystery  was 
now  a  turmoil  of  noises.  The  hissing  screech,  the  wails, 
were  the  expostulations  of  tortured  axles;  the  rumbling 
boom  was  unexplainable:  but  the  jungle  of  the  hillside 
was  possessed  of  screaming  devils.  Black-faced,  white- 
whiskered  monkeys,  roused  by  the  din,  screamed  cries 
of  hate  and  alarm  as  they  scurried  in  volplaning  leaps 
from  tree  to  tree.  And  peacocks,  awakened  when  they 
should  have  slept,  called  with  their  harsh  voices  from 
lofty    perches. 

A  party  of  villagers  hurried  by,  shifting  their  cheap 
turbans  to  hide  faces  as  they  scurried  along. 

The  Gulab  was  trembling;  perhaps  the  decoits,  led  by 
Hunsa,  had  come  by  a  shorter  way;  for  they  were  like 
beasts  of  the  jungle  in  this  art  of  silent,  swift  travel. 

"Sahib,"    she    pleaded,    "go    from    the    road." 

"Why,    Bootea?" 

"The    one    with    the    staff    spoke    of    soldiers." 

He  laughed  and  patted  her  sfioulder.  "Don't  fear, 
little  lady,"  he  said,  "an  army  doesn't  make  war  upon 
one,  even  if  they  are  soldiers.    It  will  be  but  a  wedding 


paii.v   >Mn.  iHjvv  lai^c  liir  wii.-  lo  the  village  of  her  hus- 
band." 

"Not  at  night;  and  a  Sahib  who  carries  a  woman  upon 
his    saddle    will    hear    words    of    offence." 

THOUGH  Barlow  laughed  he  was  troubled.  What  if 
the  smouldering  fire  of  sedition  had  flared  up,  and 
that  even  now  men  of  Sindhia's  were  .slipped  on  a  night 
march  toward  some  massing  of  rebels.  The  resonant, 
heavy  moaning  of  ma.ssive  wheels  was  like  the  rumble  of  a 
gun  carriage.  And,  too,  there  was  the  drumming  of  many 
hoofs  upon  the  road.  Barlow's  ear  told  him  it  was  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  cavalry  horses,  not  the  erratic  rat-a-tat, 
rat-a-tat    of    native    ponies. 

With  a  pressure  upon  the  rein  he  edged  the  grey  from 
the  white  road  to  a  fringe  of  bamboo  and  date  palms,  say- 
ing: "If  you  will  wait  here,  Gulab,  I'll  see  what  this  is  all 
about." 

He  slipped  from  the  saddle  and  lifted  her  gently  to  the 
ground  saying,  "Don't  move;  of  a  certainty  it  is  nothing 
but  the  passing  of  some  raja.  But,  if  by  any  chance  I 
don't  return,  wait  until  all  is  still,  until  all  have  gone,  and 
then  some  well-disposed  driver  of  a  bullock  cart  will  take 
you  on  your  way."  Putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
drawing  it  forth,  he  added:  "Here  is  the  compeller  of 
friendship — silver;  for  a  bribe  even  an  enemy  will  become 
a  friend." 

But  the  Gulab  with  her  slim  fingers  closed  his  hand 
over  the  rupees,  and  pressed  the  back  of  it  against  her 
lips  saying,  "If  I  die  it  is  nothing.  But  stay  here.  Sahib, 
they  may  be — " 

She  stopped,  and  he  asked,  "May  be  whom,  Gulab?" 

"Men    who    will    harm    thee." 

But  Barlow  lifting  to  the  saddle  passed  to  the  road,  and 
Bootea  crumpled  down  in  a  little  desolate  heap  of  misery, 
her  fingers  thrust  within  her  bodice,  pleading  with  an 
amulet  for  protection  for  the  Sahib.  She  prayed  to  her 
own  village  god  to  breathe  mercy  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  marched  in  war,  and  if  it  were  the  Bagrees,  that 
Bhowanee  would  vouchsafe  them  an  omen  that  to  harm 
one  on  a  white  horse  would  bring  her  wrath  upon  their 
families    and    their    villages. 

■  Captain  Barlow  reined  in  the  grey  on  the  roadside,  for 
those  that  marched  were  close.  Now  he  could  see,  two 
abreast,  hordes  that  carried  cavalry  men.  Ten  couples 
of  the  troop  rode  by  with  low-voiced  exchanges  of  words 
amongst  themselves.  A  petty  officer  rode  at  their  heels, 
and  behind  him,  on  a  bay  Arab,  whose  sweated  skin 
glistened  like  red  wine  in  the  moonlight,  came  a  risiladar, 
the  commander  of  the  troop.  A  little  down  the  road 
Barlow  could  see  an  undulating,  swaying  huge  ribbon  of 
white-and-pink  bullocks,  twenty-four  yoke  of  the  tall 
lean-flanked  powerful  Amrit  Mahal,  the  breed  that 
Hyder  Ali  long  ago  had  brought  on  his  conquering  way 
to  the  land  of  the  Mahrattas.  And  beyond  the  ghost-like 
line  of  white  creatures  was  some  huge  thing  that  they 
drew. 

THE  commander  reined  his  Arab  to  a  stand  beside 
Barlow  and  saluted,  saying,  "Salaam,  Major  Sahib — 
you    ride    alone?" 

Barlow  said:  "My  salaams,  Risiladar,  and  I  am  but  a 
captain.  I  ride  at  night  because  the  days  are  hot.  My 
two  men  have  gone  before  me  because  my  horse  dropped 
a  shoe  which  had  to  be  replaced.  Did  the  Risiladar  see 
my  two  servants  that  were  mounted?" 

"I  met  none  such,"  the  commander  answered.  "Per- 
haps in  some  village  they  have  rested  for  a  drink  of  liquor; 
they  of  the  army  are  given  to  such  practices  when  their 
Captain's  eye  is  not  upon  them.  I  go  with  this" — and  he 
waved  a  gauntleted  hand  back  toward  the  thing  that 
loomed  beyond  the  bullocks  that  had  now  come  to  a  halt. 
"It  is  the  brass  cannon,  the  like  of  which  there  is  no  other. 
We  go  to  the  camp  of  the  Amil,  who  commands  the  Sind- 
hia  troops,  taking  him  the  brass  cannon  that  it  may 
compel  a  Mussulman  zemindar  to  pay  the  tax  that  is  long 
past  due.  Why  the  barbarian  should  not  pay  I  know 
not,  for  a  tax  of  one-fourth  is  not  much  for  a  foreigner,  a 
debased  follower  of  Mahomet,  to  render  unto  the  ruler  of 
this  land  that  is  the  garden  of  the  world.  He  has  shut 
himself  and  men  up  in  his  mud  fort,  but  when  this  brass 
niother  of  destruction  spits  into  his  stronghold  a  ball  or 
two  that  is  not  opium  he  will  come  forth  or  we  will  enter 
by    the    gate    the    cannon    has    made." 

"Then  there  will  be  bloodshed,  Risiladar,"  Barlow  de- 
clared. 

"True,  Captain  Sahib;  but  that  is,  after  a  manner,  the 
method  of  collecting  just  dues  in  this  land  where  those 
who  till  the  soil  now,  were,  but  a  generation  or  two  since, 
men  of  the  sword, — they  can't  forget  the  traditions.  In 
the  land  of  the  British  Raj  six  inches  of  a  paper,  with  a 
big  seal  duly  affixed,  would  do  the  business.  That  I  know, 
for  I  have  travelled  far.  Sahib.  As  to  the  bloodshed,  worse 
will  be  the  trampling  of  crops,  for  in  the  district  of  this 
worshipper  of  Mahomet  the  wheat  grows  like  wild  scrub 
in  the  jungle,  taller  than  up  to  the  belly  of  my  horse. 
That  is  the  whyfore  of  the  cannon,  in  a  way  of  speaking, 
because  from  a  hill  we  can  send  to  this  man  a  slaying 
message,  and  leave  the  wheat  standing  to  fill  the  bellies  of 


those  who  are  in  his  hands  as  a  tyrant.  Sirdar  Baptiste 
was  for  sending  a  thousand  .sepoys  to  put  the  fear  of 
destruction  in  the  debtor;  but  the  Dewan,  with  his  eye  on 
revenue  from  crops,  hit  upon  this  plan  of  the  loud-voiced 
one  of  brass." 

Then  the  commander  ordered  the  advance,  and  salut- 
ing, said:  "Salaam,  Captain  Sahib,  and  if  I  meet  with 
your  servants  I  will  give  them  news  that  you  desire  their 
presence." 

When  the  huge  cannon  had  rumbled  by,  and  behind  it 
had  passed  a  company  of  sepoys  on  foot,  Rarl'iw  turnt-H 
his  horse  into  the  jungle  for  Gulab. 

CHAPTER  XI 

BOOTEA'S  eyes  glistened  like  stars  when,  lowering 
hand.  Barlow  said:    "Put  a  foot  upon  mine,  Gulal>, 
and    I'll    swing    you-   up." 

When  they  were  on  the  road  she  said:  "I  saw  them.  It 
is  as  the  runner  said,  war — is  it  so.  Sahib?" 

"The  Captain  says  that  he  goes  to  collect  revenue,  bui 
it  may  be  that  he  spoke  a  lie,  for  it  is  said  that  a  man  of 
the  land  of  the  Five  Rivers,  which  is  the  Punjaub,  has 
five  ways  of  tel  ing  a  tale,  and  but  one  of  them  is  thi 
truth  and  comes  last." 

The  girl  pondered  over  this  for  a  little,  and  then  asked : 
"Does  the  Sahib  think  perhaps  it  is  war  against  his 
people?" 

That  was  just  what  was  in  Barlow's  mind  since  he  had 
.seen  the  big  gun  going  forth  at  night;  that  perhaps  the 
plot  that  was  just  a  whisper,  fainter  than  the  hum  of  » 
humming  bird's  wind,  was  moving  with  swift  silent  vf- 
locity. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that  question?  Have  you  heard  from 
lips — perhaps  loosened  by  wine  or  desire — aught  of  this?" 

When  she  remained  without  answer.  Barlow  tapped 
his  fingers  lightly  upon  her  shoulder,  saying,  "Tell  me, 
girl." 

"I  have  heard  nothing  of  war,"  she  said.  "There  was  a 
something  though  that  men  whispered  in  the  dark." 

"What    was    it?" 

"It    was    of    the    Chief    of    the    Pindaris." 

She  felt  the  quivering  start  that  ran  through  Barlow's 
body;  but  he  said  quiet'y:  "With  the  Pindaris  there  is 
always  trouble.     Something  of  robbery — of  a  raid,  was  it?" 

"I  will  listen  again  to  those  that  whisper  in  the  dark," 
she  answered,  "and  perhaps  if  it  concerns  you,  for  your 
protection,  I  will  tell." 

"I  hope  those  men  didn't  fall  in  with  my  two  chaps," 
Barlow  said,  rather  voicing  his  thoughts  than  in  the  way 
of  speaking  to  the  girl. 

"■The  two  who  rode — they  were  the  Captain  Sahib'.s 
servants?" 

Barlow  started.  "Yes,  they  were:  I  suppose  I  can 
trust    you." 

"And  the  Sahib  is  troubled?  Perhaps  it  was  a  message 
for    the    Sahib    that    they    carried." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  evasively.  "I  was  think- 
ing that  perhaps  they  might  be  messengers,  for  our  sepoys 
are  not  stationed  here,  and  come  but  on  such  errands." 

"And  if  they  were  killed,  and  the  message  stolen,  it 
would  cause  trouble?" 

She  felt  him  tremble  as  he  looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  know.  But  the  messages  of  a  Raj  are  not 
for  the  ears  of  men  to  whom  they  have  not  been  sent." 

BARLOW  had  an  intuition  that  the  girl's  words  were 
not  prompted  by  idle  curiosity.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  sudden  gloomy  impression  that  she  knew  something 
of  the  two  men  who  rode.  And  it  was  strange  that  they 
had  not  been  seen  upon  either  of  the  roads.  The  officer 
spoke  of  them  frankly,  and  not  as  a  man  hiding  some- 
thing. 

Suddenly  he  took  a  firm  resolve,  perhaps  a  dangerous 
one;  not  dangerous  though  if  his  men  had  really  gone 
through. 

"Gulab,"  he  said, — and  with  his  hand  he  turned  her 
face  up  by  the  chin  till  their  eyes  were  close  together, 
— "if  the  two  bore  a  message  for  me,  and  it  was  stolen. 
I  would  be  like  that  one  you  loved  was  lost." 

The  beautiful  face  swung  from  his  palm  and  he  could 
hear  her  gasping. 

"You  know  something?"  he  said,  and  he  caressed  the 
smooth  black  tresses. 

"I    did    not    see    them.    Sahib." 

They  rode  in  silence  for  half  a  mile  and  then  she  said. 
"Perhaps,  Sahib,  Bootea  can  help  you— if  the  message  is 
lost." 

"And    you    will,    girl?" 

"I  will.  Sahib;  even  if  I  die  for  doing  it,  I  will." 

His  arm  tightened  about  her  with  a  shrug  of  assuring 
thankfulness,  and  she  knew  that  this  man  trusted  her 
and  was  not  sorry  of  her  burden.  Little  child-dream.s 
floated  through  her  mind  that  the  silver-faced  moon 
would  hang  there  above  and  light  the  world  forever, — 
for  the  moon  was  the  soul  of  the  god  Purusha  whose  sacri- 
ficed body  had  created  the  world, — and  that  she  would 
ride  forever  in  the  arms  of  this  fair-faced  god,  and  that 
they  were  both  of  one  caste,  the  caste  that  had  as  mark 
the  sweet  pain  in  the  heart. 
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And  Barlow  was  sometimes  dropping  the  troubled 
thought  of  the  missing  order  and  the  turmoil  that  would 
be  in  the  Council  of  the  Governor  General  when  it  be- 
came known,  to  mutter  inwardly:  "By  Jove!  if  the  chaps 
get  wind  of  this,  that  I  carried  the  Gulab  throughout  a 
moonlit  night,  there'll  be  nothing  for  me  but  to  send  in 
my  papers.  I'll  be  drawn; — my  leg'U  be  pulled."  And  he 
reflected  bitterly  that  nothing  on  earth,  no  protestation, 
no  swearing  by  the  gods,  would  make  it  believed  as  being 
■what  it  was.  He  chuckled  once,  picturing  the  face  of  the 
immaculate  Elizabeth  while  she  thrust  into  him  a  bodkin 
of  moral  autopsy,  should  she  come  to  know  of  it. 

Bootea  thought  he  had  sighed,  and  laying  her  slim 
fingers   against   his   neck   said,    "The 
Sahib  is  troubled." 

"I  don't  care  a  damn!"  he  declared  in 
English,  his  mind  still  on  the  personal 
trail. 

Seeing  that  she,  not  understanding, 
had  taken  the  sharp  tone  as  a  rebuke, 
he  said,  "If  I  had  been  alone,  Gulab. 
I'd  have  been  troubled  sorely,  but 
perhaps  the  gods  have  sent  you  to  help 
out." 

"Ah,  yes,  God  pulled  our  paths  to-  : 

gether.     And  if  Bootea  is  but  a  sacri- 
fice that  will  be  a  favour,  she  is  happy." 

If  the  girl  had  been  of  a  white  race, 
in  her  abandon  of  love  she  would  have 
laid  her  lips  against  his,  but  the  women 
of  Hind  do  not  kiss. 

THE  big  plate  of  burnished  silver 
slid,  as  if  pushed  by  celestial  fin- 
gers, across  the  azure  dome  towards 
the  gloomed  walls  of  the  Ghats  that  it 
would  cross  to  dip  into  the  sea,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  mile  upon  mile  was 
picked  from  the  front  and  laid  behind 
by  the  grey  as  he  strode  with  untiring 
swing  toward  his  bed  that  awaited  on 
the    high    plateau    of    Poona. 

The  night-jars,  even  the  bats,  had 
stilled  their  wings  and  slept  in  the 
limbs  of  the  neem  or  the  pipal,  and  the 
air  that  had  borne  the  soft  perfume  of 
blossoms,  and  the  pungent  breath  of 
jasmine,  had  chilled  and  grown  heavy 
from  the  pressure  of  advancing  night. 

The  two  on  the  grey  rode  sleepily; 
the  Gulab  warm  and  happy,  cuddledin 
the  protecting  cloak,  and  Barlow  grim, 
oppressed  by  fatigue  and  the  mental 
strain  of  feared  disaster.    Now  the  muscles  of  the  horse 
rippled  in  heavier  toil,  and  his  hoof  beat  the  earth  in 
shorted  stride;  the  way  was  rising  from  the  plain  as  it 
approached  the  plateau  that  was  like  an  immense  shelf 
let  into  the  wall  of  the  world  above  the  lowland;  a  shelf 
that  held  jewels,  topaz  and  diamonds,  that  glinted  their 
red   and    yellow   lights,    and   upon   which   rested    giant 
pearls,  the  moonlight  silvering  the  domes  and  minarets  of 
white  palaces  and  mosques  of  Poona.    The  dark  hill  upon 
which  rested  the  Temple  of  Parvati  threw  its  black  out- 
line against  the  sky,  and  like  a  burnished  helmet  glowed 
the  golden  dome  beneath  which  sat  the  alabaster  goddess. 
At  their  feet,  strung  out  between  forbidding  banks  of 
clay  and  sand,  ran  a  molten  stream  of  silver,  the  sleepy 
waters    of    the    Muta. 

"By  Jove!"  and  Barlow,  suddenly  cognisant  that  he 
had  practically  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  ride,  that  the 
windmill  of  Don  Quixote  stood  yonder  on  the  hill,  realised 
that  in  a  sense,  so  far  as  Bootea  was  concerned,  he  had 
just  drifted.  Now  he  asked:  "I'm  afraid,  little  girl,  your 
Sahib  is  somewhat  of  a  fool,  for  I  have  not  asked  where 
you  want  me  to  take  you." 

"Yonder,  Sahib,"  and  her  eyes  were  turned  toward  the 
jewelled  hill. 

As  they  rose  to  the  hilltop  that  was  a  slab  of  rock  and 
sand  carrying  a  city,  he  asked:  "Where  shall  I  put  you 
down  that  will  be  near  your  place  of  rest,  your  friends?" 

"Is  there  a  memsahib  in  the  home  of  the  Sahib?"  she 
asked. 

"No,    Bootea,    not  so    lucky — nobody  but   servants." 

"Then    I    will    go  to    the    bungalow    of  the   Sahib." 

"Confusion!"  he  exclaimed    in  moral  trepidation. 

Bootea's  hand  touched  his  arm,  and  she  turned  her 
face  inward  to  hide  the  hot  flush  that  lay  upon  it.  "No, 
Sahib,  not  because  of  Bootea;  one  does  not  sleep  in  the 
lap    of    a    god." 

"All  right,  girl,"  he  answered — "sorry 

As  the  grey  plodded  tiredly  down  the  avinuc  m  iut-s,  a 
smooth  road  bordered  by  a  hedge  of  cactus  and  lanten, 
Barlow  turned  him  to  the  right  up  a  drive  of  broken  stone 
and  dropping  to  the  ground  at  the  verandah  of  a  white- 
walled  bungalow,  lifted  the  girl  down,  saying:  "Within  it 
can  be  arranged  for  a  rest  place  for  you." 

A  chowkidar,  lean,  like  a  mummified  mendicant,  rose 
up  from  a  squeaking,  roped  charpoy  and  salaamed. 

"Take  the  horse  to  the  stable.  Jungwa.  and  tell  the  nyrr 


to  undress  him.  Remember  to  keep  that  monkey  tongue 
of  yours  between  your  teeth  for  in  my  room  hangs  a  bitter 
whip.  It  is  a  lie  that  I  have  not  ridden  home  alone," 
Barlow  commanded. 

CHAPTER  XII 

A  S  BARLOW  led  the  Gulab  within  the  bungalow  she 
-'"^  drew,  as  a  veil,  a  light  silk  scarf  across  her  face. 

Upon  the  floor  of  the  front  room  a  bearer,  head  buried 
in  yards  of  pink  cotton  cloth,  his  pKffffri,  lay  fast  asleep. 

As  Barlow  raised  a  foot  to  touch  the  sleeper  in  the  ribs 
the  girl  drew  him  back,  put  the  tip«  of  hor  fingers   to    her 


argy  gone,  as  if  he  had  poured  raw  whisky  down  his 
throat.  And  he  was  glad,  the  closed  door  and  the  drawn 
curtains  were  not  now  things  of  debasement.  Curious 
that  he  should  care  what  this  little  Hindu  maid  was  like, 
but  he  did.  His  hand  clasped  the  girl's  wrist  tensely. 
"Yes,  Gulab," — and  he  subdued  his  voice, — "tell  me." 
"They  are  dead  upon  the  road  beyond  where  you 
saved  Bootea." 

"Why   didn't   you   tell   me   this   before?" 
"It  was  too  late.  Sahib;  and  if  you  had  gone  there  they 
would    have    killed    you." 
"Who?" 
"That,  I  cannot  tell." 

"You  must,  Gulab." 
"No,  Bootea  will  not." 


"IVill  you  mount  the 
horse  and  So  back  the 
Wan  nou  came.  Sahib  ?" 


lips,  enjjining  silence,  and  pointed  to  the  bedroom    door. 

Barlow  shook  his  head,  the  flickering  flame  of  the 
wick  in  an  iron  oil-lamp  that  rested  in  a  niche  of  the  wall 
exaggerating  to  ferocity  the  frown  that  topped  his  eyes. 

But  Bootea  pleaded  with  a  mute  salaam,  and  raising 
her  lips  to  his  ear  whispered,  "Not  because  of  what  is  not 
permitted — not  because  of  Bootea — please." 

With  an  arm  he  swept  back  the  beaded  tendrils  of  a 
hanging  curtain-door,  the  girl  glided  to  the  darkness  of 
the  room,  and  Barlow,  lifting  from  its  niche  the  iron  lamp, 
followed.  Within,  she  pointed  to  the  door  that  lay  open 
and  Barlow,  half  in  rebellion,  softly  closed  it.  As  he 
turned  he  saw  that  she  had  dropped  from  their  holding 
cords  the  heavy  brocaded  curtains  of  the  window. 

His  limbs  were  numb  from  the  long  ride  with  the  weight 
of  the  girl's  body  across  his  thighs;  he  was  tired;  he  was 
mentally  distressed  over  the  messengers  he  had  failed  to 
locate,  and  this,  the  almost  forced  intrusion  of  Bootea  into 
his  bedroom,  the  closed  door  and  the  curtained  windows, 
her  doing,  was  just  another  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  with 
its  bits  of  broken  glass  of  a  nightmare.  He  dropped  wear- 
ily into  a  big  cane-bottomed  Hindu  chair,  saying:  "Little 
wilted  rose,  cuddle  up  on  that  divan  among  the  cushions 
and  rest,  while  you  tell  me  why  we  sit  in  purdah.'" 

The  girl  dragged  a  cushion  from  the  divan,  and  placing 
it  on  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  sat  on  it,  curling  her  feet 
beneath   her   knees. 

Barlow  groaned  inwardly.  If  his  mind  had  not  been 
so  lethargic  because  of  the  things  that  weighted  it,  like 
the  leaden  soles  upon  a  driver's  boots,  he  would  have 
roused  himself  to  say,  "Look  here,  a  chap  can't  pull  a  girl 
who  is  as  sweet  as  a  flower  and  as  trusting  as  a  babe,  out 
of  trouble  and  then  make  bazaar  love  to  her;  he  can't  do 
it  if  he's  any  sort  of  a  chap."  All  this  was  casually  in  his 
mind,  but  he  let  his  tired  eyes  droop,  and  his  hand  that 
hung  over  the  teakwood  arm  of  the  chair  rested  upon  the 
girl's  shoulder. 

"Bootea  will  soon  go  so  that  the  Sahib  may  sleep,  for 
he  is  tired,"  she  said;  "but  first  there  is  something  to  be 
said,  and  I  have  come  close  to  the  Sahib  l)ecause  men  not 
alone  whisper  in  the  dark  but  they  listen." 

The  hand  that  re.'ted  on  Bootea's  shoulder  lifted  to  her 
cheek,    and    strong    fingers    cares,sed    its    oval. 

"Would  the  Sahib  sleep,  and  would  his  mind  rest  if  he 
knew  where  the  two  who  rode  are?" 

Barlow  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  chair,  roused,  the  leth- 


r>  ARLOW  stared  angrily  into  the  big 
•■-'  eyes  that  were  lifted  to  his,  that 
though  they  lingered  in  soft  loving 
upon  his  face,  told  him  that  she  would 
not  tell,  that  she  would  die  first;  even 
as  he  would  have  given  his  life  if  he 
had  been  captured  by  tribesmen  and 
asked  to  betray  his  fellow  men  at  the 
price  of  liberty. 

He  threw  himself  back  wearily  in  the 
chair.  "Why  tell  me  this  now, — to 
mock  me,  to  exult?"  he  said,  reproach 
in  his  voice. 

"But  it  is  the  message.  Sahib,  that  is 
more  than  the  life  of  a  sepoy,  is  it  not?" 
Again  he  sat  up:  "Why  do  you  say 
this — do  you  khow  where  it  is?" 

She  drew  from  beneath  her  bodice 
the  sandal  soles,  saying:  "These  are 
from  the  feet  of  the  messenger  who 
is  dead.  The  one  the  Sahib  beat  over 
the  head  with  his  pistol  dropped  them, 
— and  he  was  carrying  them  for  a  pur- 
pose. The  Sahib  knows,  perhaps,  the 
secret  way  of  this  land." 

In  the  girl's  hand  was  clasped  the 
knife  from  her  girdle,  and  she  tendered 
it,  hilt  first:  "Bootea  knows  not  if 
they  are  of  value,  the  leather  soles,  but 
if  the  Sahib  would  open  them,  then  if 
there  are  eyes  that  watch  the  curtains 
are  drawn." 

Barlow,    revivified,    stimulated    by 

hope,  seized  the  knife  and  ran  its  sharp 

point  around  the  stitching  of  the  soles. 

Between  the  double  leather  of  one  lay 

a  thin,  strong   parchment-like   paper. 

He  gave  a  cry  of  exultation  as,  unfolding  it,  he  saw  the 

seal  of  his  Raj.    His  cry  was  a  gasp  of  relief.    Almost  the 

shatterment  of  his  career  had  Iain  in  that  worn  discoloured 

sole,  and  disaster  to  his  Raj  if  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands 

of    the    conspirators. 

In  an  ecstasy  of  relief  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  lifting 
Bootea,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  smothering  her  face  in 
kisses,  whispering:  "Gulab,  you  are  my  preserver;  you 
are  the  sweetest  rose  that  ever  bloomed!" 

He  felt  the  pound  of  her  heart  against  his  breast,  and 
her  eyes  mirrored  a  happiness  that  caused  him  to  realise 
that  he  was  going  too  far — drifting  into  troubled  waters 
that  threatened  destruction.  The  girl's  soul  had  risen  to 
her  eyes  and  looked  out  as  though  he  were  a  god. 

As  if  Bootea  .sensed  the  same  impendingevilshepushed 
Barlow  from  her  and  sank  back  to  the  cushion,  her  face 
shedding  its  radiancy. 

Cursing  himself  for  the  impetuous  outburst  Barlow 
slumped  into  the  chair. 

"Gulab,"  he  said  presently,  "my  government  gives 
reward  for  loyalty  and  service." 

"Bootea  has  had  full  reward,"  the  girl  answered. 
He  continued:  "We  had  talk  on  the  road  about  the 
Pindaris;  what  did  they  who  whisper  in  the  dark  say?" 
"That  the  chief,  Amir  Khan,  has  gathered  an  army,  and 
they  fear  that  because  of  an  English  bribe  he  will  attack 
the  Mahrattas;  so  the  Dewan  has  brought  men  from 
Karowlee  to  go  into  the  camp  of  the  Pindaris  in  disguise 
and  slay  the  chief  for  a  reward." 

THIS  information  coming  from  Bootea  was  astound- 
ing.   Neither  Resident  Hodson  nor  Captain   1'  -' 

had  suspected  that  there  had  been  a  leak. 

"And  was  there  talk  of  this  message  from  th 
to — ?"    Barlow    checked. 

"To  the  Sahib?"  Bootea  a.sked.  "Not  of  the  ni.v-.siiKf . 
but  it  was  whispered  that  one  could  go  to  the  I'indari 
camp  to  talk  with  Amir  Khan,  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
Sahib  they  meant.  And  perhaps  they  knew  he  waited 
for    orders    from    the    government." 

Then  suddenly  it  flashed  upon  Barlow  that  because  of 
this  he  had  been  marked.  The  foul  riding  in  the  game  of 
polo  that  so  nearly  put  him  out  of  commis.-'ion  -it  hod 
been  deliberately  foul,  he  knew  that,  but  he  had  attnb- 
,,t,.,i  ;.  t„  u  p,<r^„i-:,l  ;,nr.r  (in  the  part  of  the  Mahratta 
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The  commander  reined  his  Arab  to  a  stand  beside  Barlow  and 
saluted,    saying,    "Salaam,    Major   Sahib — you   ride    alone?" 


officer,  bred  of  rivalry  in  the  game  and  the  fanatical  hate 
of  an  individual  Hindu  for  an  Englishman. 

"Now  that  a  message  has  come  will  the  Sahib  go  to  the 
Pindari  camp?"  Bootea  persisted. 

"Why  do  you  ask,  Gulab?" 

"Not  in  the  way  of  treachery,  but  because  the  Sahib 
is  now  like  a  god;  and  because  I  may  again  be  of  service, 
for  those  who  will  slay  Amir  Khan  will  also  slay  the 
Sahib." 

"Gulab,—" 

Barlow's  voice  was  drowned  by  yells  of  terror  in  the 
outer  room. 

"Thieves!  Thieves  have  broken  in  to  rob,  and  they 
have  stolen  my  lamp!  Chowkidar,  chowkidar!  wake,  son 
of  a  pig!" 

It  was  the  bearer,  who,  suddenly  wakened  by  some 
noise,  had  in  the  dark  groped  for  his  lamp  and  found  it 
missing. 

"Heavens!"  the  Captain  exclaimed.  "Now  the  cook 
house  will  be  empty — the  servants  will  come!"  He  rub- 
bed a  hand  perplexedly  over  his  forehead.  "Quick,  Gulab, 
you  must  hide!" 

He  swung  open  a  wooden  door  between  his  room  and  a 
bedroom  next.  Within  he  said:  "There's  a  bed  and  you 
must  sleep  here  till  daylight,  then  I  will  have  the  chowkidar 
take  you  where  you  wish  to  go.  You  coul^.n't  go  in  the 
dark  anyway.  Bar  the  door;  you  will  be  quite  safe;  don't 
be  frightened."  He  touched  her  cheek  with  his  fingers: 
"Salaam,  little  girl."  Then  going  out,  he  opened  the 
door  leading  to  the  room  of  clamour,  exclaiming  angrily, 
"You  fool,  why  do  you  scream  in  your  dreams?" 

"God  be  thanked!  it  is  the  Sahib."  The  bearer  flopped 
to  his  knees  and  put  his  hands  in  abasement  upon  his 
ma.ster's    feet. 

Jungwa  had  rushed  into  the  room,  staff  in  hand,  at  the 
outcry.  Now  he  stood  glowering  indignantly  upon  the 
grovelling    bearer. 

"It  is  the  opium.  Sahib,"  he  declared;  "this  fool  spends 
all  his  time  in  the  bazaar  smoking  with  people  of  ill  repute. 
If  the  Presence  will  but  admonish  him  with  the  whip 
our  slumbers  will  not  again  be  disturbed." 

The  bearer,  running  true  to  the  tenets  of  native  ser- 
vants,   put    up    the    universal    alibi — a    flat    denial. 

"Sahib,  you  who  are  my  father  and  my  rnother,  be  not 
angry,  fori  have  not  slept.  I  observed  the  Sahib  pass,  but 
as  he  spoke  not,  I  thought  he  had  matters  of  import  upon 
his  mind  and  wished  not  to  be  disturbed.". 

"A  liar — by  Mother  Gunga!"    The  chowkidar  prodded 


him  in  the  ribs  with  the  end  of  his  staff,  and  turning  in 
disgust,  passed  out. 

"Come,  you  fool!"  Barlow  commanded  returning  to  his 
room,  and,  sitting  down  wearily  upon  the  bed,  held  up  a 
leg. 

The  bearer  knelt  and  in  silence  stripped  the  putties  from 
his  master's  limbs,  unlaced  the  shoes,  and  pulled  off  the 
breeches. 

When  Barlow  had  slipped  on  the  pyjamas  handed  him, 
he  said:  "Tell  the  chowkidar  to  come  to  me  at  his  waking 
from  the  first  call  of  the  crows." 

CHAPTER  XIII 

A  N  OMEN  of  dire  import  all  thugs  believe  is  to  hear 
-'^  the  cry  of  a  kite  between  midnight  and  dawn;  to 
hear  it  before  midnight  does  not  matter,  for  the  sleeper  in 
turning  over  smothers  the  impending  disaster  beneath 
his  body.  But  Captain  Barlow  had  put  up  no  such  de- 
fence if  evil  hung  over  him.,  for  when  the  chowkidar  stood 
outside  the  door  calling  softly,  "Captain  Sahib!  Captain 
Sahib!"  Barlow  lay  just  as  he  had  flopped  on  the  bed,  his 
tiredness  having  held  him  as  one  dead. 

Gently  the  soft  voice  of  the  chowkidar  pulled  him  back 
out  of  his  Nirvana  of  non-existence,  and  he  called  sleepily, 
"What    is    it?" 

"It  is  Jungwa,"  the  watchman  answered,  "and  I  have 
received  the  Sahib's  order  to  come  at  this  hour." 

Then  Barlow  remembered.  He  swung  his  feet  to  the 
floor,    saying,    "Come!" 

When  the  watchman  had  walked  out  of  his  sandals  to 
approach  in  his  bare  feet,  the  Captain  said,  "Is  your 
tongue  still  to  remain  in  your  mouth,  Jungwa,  or  has  it 
been  made  sacrifice  to  the  knife  for  the  sin  of  telling  in  the 
cookhouse  tales  of  your  Sahib  and  last  night?" 

"No,  Sahib,  I  have  not  spoken.  I  am  a  Meena  of  the 
Osszry  j at.  In  Jaipur  we  guard  the  treasury  and  the  zen- 
anna  of  the  Raja,  and  it  is  our  chief  who  puts  the  tika 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  Maharaja  when  he  ascends  to  the 
throne.  Think  you,  then,  Sahib,  that  an  Ossary  would 
betray  a  trust?" 

Barlow  fixed  the  lean  saffron-hued  face  with  a  search- 
ing look,  and  muttered,  "Damned  if  I  don't  beheve  the 
old  chap  is  straight!"  "I  think  it  is  true,"  he  said.  "Shut 
the  door."  Then  he  continued:  "The  one  who  came  last 
night  is  in  the  next  room  and  you  must  take  her  out 
through  the  bathroom  door,  for  there  is  cover  of  the 
crotons  and  oleanders,  and  then  to  the  road.  Acquire  a 
gharry  and  go  with  her  to  where  she  directs  you." 


"Salaam,  Sahib!  your  servant  will  obey.  And  as  to 
the  ckota  hazri,  Sahib?" 

"By  Jove!  right  you  are,  Jungwa";  for  Barlow  had  for- 
gotten that — the  little  breakfast,  as  it  was  called. 

Then  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  To  send  the 
Gulab  off  without  even  a  cup  of  tea  was  one  thing;  to 
admit    the    bearer    to  know  of  her  presence  was  another- 

'  I  ^HE  wily  old  watchman  sensed  what  was  passing  in 
■»■  his  master's  mind,  and  he  hazarded,  diplomatically, 
"If  the  One  is  of  high  ca?te  she  will  not  eat  what  is  brought 
by  the  bearer  who  is  of  the  Sudra  caste,  but  from  the 
hands  of  a  Meena  none  but  the  Brahmin  pundits  refuse 
food." 

Barlow  laughed;  indeed  the  grizzled  one  had  perception 
— he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  of  secrecy. 

"Good!  Eggs  and  toast  and  tea.  Demand  plenty — 
say  your  Sahib  is  hungry  because  of  a  long  ride  and  noth- 
ing to  eat.  But  hurry,  I  hear  the  'seven  sisters'  (crows) 
calling  to  sleepers  that  the  sun  is  here  with  its  warmth." 

The  bearer  entered,  but  Barlow  ordered  him  away, 
saying,  "Sit  without  till  I  call." 

As  he  slipped  into  breeches  and  brown  riding  boots 
he  cursed  softly  the  entanglement  that  had  thrust  upon 
him  this  thing  of  ill  flavour.  Of  course  the  watchman, 
even  if  he  did  keep  his  mouth  shut,  which  would  be 
a  miracle  in  that  land  of  bazaar  gossip,  would  have  but 
one  opinion  of  why  Bootea  had  spent  the  night  in  the 
bungalow.  But  if  Barlow  squared  this  by  speaking  of  a 
secret  mission,  that  would  be  a  knowledge  that  could  be 
exchanged  for  gold.  Perhaps  not  all  servants  were  spies, 
but  there  were  always  spies  among  servants. 

"Damn  the  thing!"  he  muttered;  but  he  was  helpless. 
The  old  man  would  give  no  sign  of  what,  no  doubt,  was  in 
his  mind;  he  would  ho'd  that  leathery  face  in  placid 
acquiescence  in  preva'ent  moral  vagary. 

Then  he  tapped  lightly  on  the  wooden  door,  calling 
softly,  "Bootea — Bootea!" 

When  it  was  opened  he  said;  "Food  is  coming,  Gulab. 
A  man  of  caste  brings  it,  and  it  is  but  eggs  from  which  no 
life  has  been  taken,  so  you  may  eat.  Then  the  chowkidar 
will  go  with  you." 

Jungwa  brought  the  breakfast  and  put  it  down,  saying, 
"I  will  wait.  Sahib,  outside  the  bathroom  door." 

"Here  is  money — ten  rupees  for  whatever  is  needed. 
Be  courteous  to  the  lady,  for  she  is  not  a  nautchni." 

"The  Sahib  would  entertain  none  such."  the  chowkidar 
answered  with  a  grave  salaam. 

"Damn  the  thing!"  Barlow  groaned. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

A  N  HOUR  later  Barlow,  mounted  on  a  stalky  Cabuli 
■^^  polo-pony,  rode  to  the  Residency,  happy  over  the 
papers  in  his  pocket,  but  troubling  over  how  he  could  ex- 
plain their  possession  and  keep  the  girl  out  of  it.  To  even 
mention  the  Gulab,  unless  he  fabricated  a  story,  would 
let  escape  the  night-ride,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  perversity 
of  things,  Resident  Hodson  would  want  to  know  where 
she  was  and  where  he  had  taken  her,  and  insist  on  having 
her  produced  for  an  official  inquisition.  The  Resident, 
a  machine,  would  sacrifice  a  native  woman  without  a 
tremor  to  the  official  gods. 

Barlow  could  formulate  no  plausible  method;  he  could 
not  hide  the  death  of  the  two  native  messengers,  and 
would  simply  have  to  take  the  stand  of,  "Here  is  this 
message  from  His  Excellency  and  as  to  how  I  came  by  it 
is  of  as  little  importance  as  an  order  from  the  War  Office 
regulating  the  colour  of  thread  that  attaches  buttons  to  a 
tunic." 

He  turned  the  Cabuli  up  the  wide  drive  that  led  to  the 
Residency,  the  big  white  walled  bungalow  in  which  Hod- 
son  lived,  and  shook  his  riding  crop  toward  Elizabeth  who 
was  reading  upon  the  verandah.  He  swung  from  the 
saddle,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  girl,  saying  cheerily, 
"Hello,  Beth!  Didn't  you  ride  this  morning,  or  are  you 
back    early?" 

The  novel  seemed  to  require  support  of  the  girl's  hand, 
or  she  had  not  observed  that  of  the  caller.  Her  face, 
always  emotionless,  was  repellent  in  its  composure  as  she 
said:  "Father  is  just  inside  in  his  office  with  a  native,  and 
I  fancy  it's  one  of  the  usual  dark  things  of  mystery,  for  he 
asked  me  to  sit  here  by  the  window  that  he  might  have 
both  air  and  privacy;  I'm  to  warn  off  all  who  might  stand 
here  against  the  wall  with  an  open  ear." 

"I'll    pull    a    chair    up    and  chat  to  you  till   he's — " 

"No,  Captain  Barlow — "  Barlow  winced  at  this  form- 
ality— "Father,  I'm  sure,  wants  you  in  this  matter;  in 
fact,  I  think  a  chuprassi  is  on  his  way  to  your  bunga- 
low   with    the    Resident's    salaams." 

Barlow  laid  his  fingers  on  the  girl's  shoulder:  "I'm 
ghastly  tired,  Beth.  I'll  come  back  to  you." 

"Yes,  India  is  enervating,"  she  commented  in  a  flat 
tone. 

Barlow  had  a  curious  impression  that  the  girl's  grey 
eyes  had  turned  yellow  as  she  made  this  observation. 

"  A  H,  CAPTAIN,  glad  you've  come,"  Hodson  said, 
■^^  rising  and  extending  a  hand  across  a  flat-topped 
desk.  "I'm — I'm — well — pull  a  chair.  This  is  one  Ajeet 
Singh,"  and  he  drooped  slightly  his  thin,  lean,  bald 
head  toward  the  Bagree  Chief,  who  stood  stiff  and  erect. 

At  this,  Ajeet,  knowing  it  for  an  in- 
formal introduction,  put  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  said,  "Salaam, 
Sahib." 

"Tulwar  play,  sir,  and  an  appeal  for 
protection  to  the  British,  eh?"  and 
Barlow  indicated  the  arm  in  the  sling. 

Still  speaking  in  English  Hodson 
said:  "As  to  that, — "  he  pursed  his 
thin  lips, — "something  dreadful  has 
happened;  this  man  has  been  mixed  up 
in  a  decoity  and  has  come  for  protec- 
tion; he  wants  to  turn  Approver." 

"The  usual  thing;  when  these  cut- 
throats are  likely  to  be  caught  they 
turn  Judas;  to  save  their  own  necks 
they  offer  a  sacrifice  of  their  comrades." 

"Yes,"  the  Resident  affirmed,  "but 
I'm  glad  he  came.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  just  sit  tight  and  let  him  go  on 
— he's  only  nicely  started.  I've  prac- 
tically promised  him  that  if  what  he 
confesses  is  of  service  to  His  Excel- 
lency's government  I  will  give  him  our 
conditional  pardon,  and  use  what  in- 
fluence I  have  with  the  Peshwa.  But 
I  fancy  that  old  Baji  Rao  is  mixed  up 
in  it  himself." 

He  turned  tothedecoit:  "Commence 
again,  and  tell  the  truth;  and  if  I  be- 
lieve, you  may  be  given  protection 
from  the  British;  but  as  to  Sindhia  I 
have  no  power  to  protect  his  criminals." 

The  deceit  cleared  his  throat  and 
began:  "I,  Ajeet  Singh,  hold  alleg- 
iance to  the  Raja  of  Karowlee,  and  am 
Chief  of  the  Bagrees,  who  are  decoits." 

The  Resident  held  up  his  hand: 
"Have  patience."  He, rose,  and  took 
from  a  little  cabinet  a  small  alabaster 

In  an  ecstasy  he  sprang  to  his  feet 

and   lifted   Bootea,    clasfied  her   in 

his  arms. 


figure  of  Kali  which  he  placed  upon  the  table,  saying  in 
English  to  Barlow,  "When  these  decoits  confess  to  be 
made  Approvers,  half  of  the  confe.ssicn  is  lies,  for  to 
swear  them  on  our  Bible  is  as  little  use  as  playing  a  tin 
whistle.      If    he's    a    Bagree    this    is    his    goddess." 

In  Hindi  he  said:  "Ajeet  Singh,  if  you  are  a  Bagree 
decoit  you  are  in  the  protection  of  Bhowanee,  and  you 
make  oath  to  her." 

"Yes,    Sahib." 

"This  is  Bhowanee, — that  is  your  name  for  Kali, — and 
with  obeisance  to  her  make  oath  that  you  will  tell  the 
truth." 

"Yes,    Sahib,    it   is   the   proper   way." 

"Proceed." 

The  jamadar  with  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands  clasped 
to  his  forehead  in  obeisance,  declared:  "If  I,  Ajeet  Singh, 
tell  that  which  is  not  true.  Mother  Kali,  may  thy  wrath 
fall  upon  me  and  my  family." 

Then  Hodson  shifted  the  black  goddess  and  let  it  re- 
main upon  a  corner  of  his  table,  surmising  that  the  sight 
of  it  would  help. 

"Speak,  now,"  the  Resident  commanded;  and  the 
jamadar  proceeded. 

"Dewan  Sewlal  sent  to  Raja  Karowlee  for  men  for 
a  mission,  and  whether  it  was  in  the  letter  he  sent  that 
thugs  should  come  I  know  not,  but  in  our  party  were 
thugs,  and  that  led  to  why  I  am  here." 

"What  is  the  difference,  Ajeet?"  Hodson  asked  sharply. 
"You  are  a  decoit  who  robs  and  kills,  and  thugs  kill  and 
rob;  you  are  both  disciples  of  this  murderous  creature. 
Kali." 

"We  who  are  decoits,  while  we  make  offerings  to  Kali, 
are  not  thugs.  They  have  a  chief  mission  of  murder, 
while  we  have  but  desire  to  gain  for  our  families  from  the 
rich.  The  thugs  came  in  this  wise.  Sahib.  Bhowanee 
created  them  from  the  sweat  of  her  arms,  and  gave  to 
them  her  tooth  for  a  pick-axe,  which  is  their  emblem,  a 
rib  for  a  knife,  and  the  hem  of  her  garment  for  a  noose 
to  strangle.  The  hem  of  her  sacred  garment  was  yellow- 
and-white,  and  the  roomal  that  they  strangle  with  is 
yellow-and-white.  They  are  thugs.  Sahib,  and  we  are 
decoits." 

"A  fine  distinction,  sir,"  and  Barlow  laughed. 

"Proceed,"  Hodson  commanded. 

"\  X  TE  WERE  told  by  the  Dewan  to  go  to  the  camp 
'^  »     of  the  Pindaris  and  bring  back  the  head  of  Amir 

Khan." 

"Lovely!"      Barlow , muttered   softly;      but    Hodson 

started — a  slight  rouge  crept  over  his  pale  face  and  he 

said,  "By  Gad!  this  grows  interesting,  my  dear  Captain." 
"Absolutely  Oriental,"  Barlow  added. 


Then  when  their  voices  had  stilled  Ajeet  continued: 
"But  Hunsa  had  ridden  with  the  Pindari  Chief  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  well  guarded,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  his  head  in  a  basket,  so  we  refused  to 
go  on  this  mission.  The  Dewan  was  angry  and  would  not 
give  us  food  or  pay.  Through  Hunsa  the  Dewan  sent 
word  that  we  must  obtain  our  living  in  the  way  of  our 
profession,  which  is  decoity." 

"I  wonder,"  Barlow  queried. 

But  Hodson,  nodding  his  head,  said:  "Quite  possible; 
and  also  quite  probable  that  the  dear  avaricious  Dewan 
would  claim  a  share  of  the  loot  if  it  were  of  value,  jewels 
especially."  He  addressed  Ajeet,  "I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this;  I  am  not  Sindhia." 

"True,  Sahib  Bahadur,  but  a  decoity  was  made  upon 
a  merchant  on  the  road  and  he  and  his  men  were  killed, 
but  also  two  English  sowars  were  slain." 

"By  heavens!"  The  cool,  trained,  bloodless  machine, 
that  was  a  British  Resident  at  a  court  of  intrigue,  was 
startled  out  of  his  composure;  his  eyes  flashed  to  those  of 
Barlow. 

But  the  Captain,  knowing  all  this  beforehand,  had  an 
advantage,  and  he  showed  no  sign  of  trepidation. 

Then  the  thin  drawn  face  of  the  Resident  was  flattened 
out  by  control,  and  he  commanded  the  decoit  to  talk  on. 

"I  tried  to  save  the  two  sepoys,  and  one  was  a  sergeant, 
but  I  was  stricken  down  with  a  wound  and  it  was  in  the 
way  of  treachery." 

Ajeet  laid  a  hand  upon  his  wounded  shoulder,  saying, 
"When  the  two  sepoys  rode  suddenly  out  of  the  night  into 
our  camp,  where  there  in  the  moonHght  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  merchant  and  his  men,  the  Bagrees  were  afraid 
lest  the  two  should  make  report.  They  rushed  upon  the 
two  riders,  and  it  was  then  that  I  was  wounded.  I  would 
have  been  killed  but  for  this  protection,"  and  Ajeet  rub- 
bed affectionately  the  beautiful,  strong  shirt-of-mail  that 
enwrapped  his  torso. 

"And  observe.  Sahib,  the  wound  is  from  behind,  which 
is  a  wound  of  treachery.  As  I  rushed  to  the  two  and 
cried  to  them  to  be  gone,  a  ball  from  a  short  gun  in  the 
hands  of  some  Bagree  smote  me  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
this,—"  he  again  touched  the  shirt-of-mail,— "and  my 
shoulder-blade  turned  it  from  my  heart.  Even  then 
Hunsa  thought  I  was  dead.  And  he  was  in  league  with 
the  Dewan  to  obtain  for  Nana  Sahib  a  girl  of  my  house- 
hold, who  is  called  the  Gulab  because  she  is  as  beautiful 
as    the    moon." 

AT  THIS  statement  Barlow  knew  why  the  man  he  had 
beaten  with  his  pistol  had  tried  to  se'ze  the  Gulab. 
It  was  startling.     The  leg  that  had  rested  across  a  knee 
clamped  noisily  to  the  floor,  and  a  smothered  "Damn!" 
escaped  from  his  lips.    What  a  devilish 
complicated  thing  it  was! 

Ajeet  resumed:  "Hunsa  rushed  to 
where  the  Gulab  was  in  hiding  and 
helped  the  men  who  had  been  sent  by 
Nana  Sahib  to  steal  her.  Then  he 
came  back  to  our  camp  saying  that 
many  men  had  beaten  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  flee.' 

At  this  vagary  Barlow  chuckled  in- 
wardly. 

"What  of  the  two  soldiers?"  Hod- 
son asked;  "why  were  they  here  in 
this  land  and  at  the  camp  of  the  Bag- 
rees?" 

"I  know  not,  Sahib." 

"Were  the  bodies  robbed  by  your 
men — they  would  be— did  they  find 
papers  that  would  indicate  the  two 
were  messengers?"  and  the  Resident's 
bloodless  fingers  that  clasped  a  pen 
were  trembling  with  the  suppression  of 
the  awful  interest  he  strove  to  hide,  for 
he  knew,  as  well  as  Barlow,  what  their 
mission  was. 

"Yes,  Sahib,  they  were  stripped  and 
the  bodies  thrown  in  the  pit  with  the 
others.  Eight  rupees  were  taken,  but 
as  to  papers  I  know  nothing." 

"Where  is  the  woman  vou  call  the 
Gulab?" 

"She  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Nana 
Sahib,"  Ajeet  answered:  "and  be- 
cause of  that  I  have  come  to  confess  so 
your  Honor  will  save  my  life  from  him 
for  he  will  make  accusation  that  I  was 
Chief  of  those  who  killed  the  soldiers  of 
the  British;  and  that  the  Sahib  wnll 
cause  to  have  returned  to  me  the 
Gulab." 

The  Resident  took  from  a  drawer  a 
form,  and  h  s  pen  scratched  irntftWy 
at  blanks  here  and  there.  He  topsed  it 
over  to  Barlow  saying,  "I'm  Romg  to 
give  this  decoit  this  provisional  pardon; 
perhaps  it  will  nail  him.  What  he  has 
confessed  is  of  value.  You  translate 
this  to  him  while  I  think." 
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Politics  Makes  Strange  Bedfellows 


By     J.      K.      MUN.RO 

CARTOONS       BY       LOU       SKUCE 


"They  forget  thai  political  history  started  in  1917." 


trrM 

I     ^ 


^HEY  forget  that  political  history  started  in  1917." 
These  were  the  words  of  the  late  Hon.  Arthur 
Sifton.  He  had  been  sitting  in  the  House  listen- 
ing to  tirades  against  the  Borden  Government  from  the 
earnest  but  misguided  Libera!  opposition.  The  latter 
never  seemed  to  realize  that  times  had  changed  and  that 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  Government  in 
sight  were  two  of  the  most  uncompromising 
Grits  of  Yesteryear,  viz.  Honest,  Fearless, 
Fighting  Frank  Carvell  and  the  cynical-smiled 
little  man  who  for  years  had  held  Alberta  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand. 

Others  besides  those  Liberal  M.  P.'s  forget 
that  times  have  changed.  In  the  good  old  days 
before  the  War  and  its  final  mingling  of  factions 
in  the  conscription  campaign  the  thinking  for 
each  party  was  done  by  a  single  head.  Sir  John 
MacDonald  orSir  Wilfrid  Laurier  might  listen 
to  advice  from  the  men  they  selected  for  their 
cabinets.  But  in  each  case  just  one  man  had 
the  last  think.  And  when  he  had  ?poken  the 
others  just  folded  up  their  minds  and  laid  them 
away  until  their  leader  might  again  want 
to  exercise  them.  Still  less  had  the  ordinary 
M.  P.'s  need  for  opportunity  to  use  their  think- 
ing apparatus.  In  the  Gallery  the  old  timers 
still  recall  a  Liberal  caucus  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Plumed  Knight.  The  faithful  would  duly 
assemble  in  the  caucus  room.  Sir  Wilfrid  would 
appear  led  in  by  his  faithful  chief  whip  Fred 
Pardee.  There  would  be  three  cheers  for  Laur- 
ier. The  Premier  would  state  what  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  Again  there  would  be  three 
cheers  for  Laurier.  And  the  caucus  would  be 
over. 

And  if  a  common  run-of-mine  member  did  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  do  a  little  independent 
thinking  or  voting  direful  indeed  were  the 
results.  He  was  sent  to  Coventry  not  only  by 
his  own  party  but  by  the  party  opposite.  Both 
he  and  his  family  were  made  to  feel  that  the  most  heinous 
crime  in  the  political  calendar  was  to  have  thoughts  that 
did  not  emanate  from  the  Lord's  anointed,  the  leader 
of  the  party.  If  you  doubt  this  ask  "Billy"  Nickle,  of 
Kingston,  or  R.  B.  Bennett,  of  Calgary,  who  once  so  far 
forgot  themselves  as  to  "bull  moose"  on  a  well-remem- 
bered C.  N.  R.  deal.  It  was  months  before  they  were 
partially  forgiven.  That  they  were  never  fully  absolved 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  former  never  attained 
cabinet  rank  and  is  still  looked  on  with  covert  suspicion 
by  the  Old  Tory  tribe  -while  R.  B.  only  got  into  the  sacred 
circle  when  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  was  trying  to  piece 
out  a  makeshift  cabinet  with  any  material  he  could  lay 
his  hand  to.  And  yet  any  observer  at  Ottawa  will  admit 
that  either  or  both  has  ability  away  beyond  that  of  the 
average  cabinettee. 

Never  Mind  What  For 

A  ND  in  those  good  old  days  how  they  did  round  up  the 
■^^  boys  for  a  division!  Fred  Pardee  would  invade  the 
Liberal    smoking    room. 

"You  fellows  get  in   and  vote." 

"What  are  we  voting  for?" 

"Never  mind  what,  you  get  in  and  vote." 

In  those  days  the  ship  of  state  sailed  according  to  chart 
and  the  captain  from  the  quarter  deck  laid  out  the  course. 
Then  Borden  faltered.  The  Conscription  issue  was  too 
strong  medicine  to  be  swallowed  unless  diluted.  Natur- 
ally he  did  not  turn  to  those  he  had  bossed  so  long  for  the 
dilution.  That  would  not  have  been  human  nature.  He 
turned  to  those  who  by  their  opposition  to  his  politics 
had  impressed  him  with  their  strength.  And  most  he  turned 
to  those  who  had  fought  him  most  bitterly.    Then  it  was 


that  the  doors  of  the  political  dormitories  were 
torn  down  and  the  startling  allotment  of  bed- 
fellows began.  The  Dominion  looked  on  in 
wonder  when  Frank  Carvel!  curbed  his  caustic 
tongue  and  began  to  warble  sweet  inanities  in 
the  ears  of  Sir  Robert  Borden.  It  sat  up  and 
rubbed  its  eyes  when  "Jim"  Calder  who  a  few 
months  previous  had  been  in  Ottawa  urging 
the  Liberals  to  stand  by  Laurier  turned  up  in 
the  tinsel  and  coronet  of  a  Union  Cabinet 
Minister;  its  eyes  were  misty  with  tears  when 
it  saw  Hon.  Wesley  Rowel!  forsake  a  life  de- 
voted to  uplift  that  he  might  lend  his  saintly 
countenance  to  a  ministry  headed  by  the  same 
Sir  Robert  Borden  whose  political  honesty  he 
had    so    often    impugned. 

And  when  Crerar,  Sifton  and  A.  K.  MacLean  came 
trooping  along  to  prove  that  they  placed  country  before 
party  and  patriotism,  before  prejudice,  a  deep  and  awe- 
inspiring  silence  brooded  o'er  the  deep.  But  the  lights  of 
Liberalism  met  and  mingled  with  such  relics  cf  old  Tory- 


erraen.  Also  they  hate  to  have  anyone  tell  them  any- 
thing else.  But  if  they  had  to  live  with  "statesmen"  all 
the  time  they  would  discover  that  they  are  only  men  at 
best — and  most  or  them  just  ordinary  men  at  that.  Some 
of  them  were  picked  for  their  outstanding  ability  as  de- 
baters or  executives.  But  most  of  them  have  been  taken 
in  because  they  were  Nova  Scotians  or  British  Colum- 
bians, Orangemen  or  Catholics,  Labor  men  or  represent- 
atives of  the  big  interests.  And  it  does  not  take  much 
of  a  man  to  look  big  when  he  is  privileged  to  write  "Hon." 
in  front  of  his  name  andis  decked  outin  the  dignity  which 
a    portfolio    lends. 

Many  of  them  have  redeeming  features.  That  goes 
without  saying.  Otherwise  they  wouldn't  be  where  they 
are.  But  by  the  time  most  of  them  listen  to  a  few  hun- 
dred addresses  and  after  dinner  speeches  in  which  their 
finer  points  are  set  forth,  added  to  and  magnified,  they 
begin  to  believe  that  in  the  distribution  of  gifts  they  had 
sidestepped  the  vices  and  gathered  in  only  the  virtues. 
And  as  the  public  is  apt  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  valua- 
tion—   well   there  you   are. 

Having  got  that  much  off  my  stomach  let  us 
get  back  to  the  bedfellows.  You've  seen  what 
an  unmixable  mixture  crept  into  the  make-up 
of  the  Union  Government  and  how  most  of 
them  didn't  wait  till  after  death  to  get  their 
removal.  Among  the  latter  the  name  of  New- 
ton Wesley  Rowell  does  not  appear.  Hon.  Wes- 
ley having  helped  to  save  his  country  and 
wreck  the  Tory  party  did  not  feel  that  his  life's 
task  was  finished.  But  he  did  perceive  that 
the  time  was  not.propitious  for  further  political 
activities  on  his  part.  He  is  a  Grit  by  birth, 
instinct  and  training.  He  has  done  more  for  his 
party  than  any  living  Liberal.  Yet  strange  to 
relate  the  Liberals  look  on  him  with  a  certain 
suspicion.  It  will  take  time  to  live  it  down. 
But  he  '11  come  back;  and  he  knows  how  to  wait. 
Moreover  he's  a  good  lawyer  and  industry  is  the 
breath  of  his  body.  So  he's  back  practising  law 
— and  doing  it  well  till  the  political  sun  begins 
to  shine  on  his  side  of  the  street.  Also  he  i.s 
laying  up  treasures  on  earth  and  they  are  part 
of  the  equipment  of  a  politician  who  would 
play  the  game  for  all  it  is  worth. 


When  a  Tory  paper  talked  of  a  Tory  statesman  it  raised 
him  so  high  above  the  clouds  that  he  could  hear  the  twang- 
ing of  (he  harps. 


ism  as  Sir  George  Foster,  Hon.  J.  D.  Reid,  Hon.  Tom 
Crothers  and  others  of  that  ilk.  On  the  outside  they  put 
up  a  front.  Over  the  doorway  they  hoisted  the  motto 
"God  Bless  our  Happy  Family."  But  privately  they 
smiled  a  bit  and  otherwise  side-stepped  the  best 
traditions  of  former  cabinets.  Ere  long  some  of 
them  went  so  far  as  to  openly  criticise  their  col- 
leagues to  outsiders.  And  eventually  most  of  them 
took  to  the  cyclone  cellars  in  time  to  escape  the 
storm  that  wrecked  the  Union  Government  and 
strewed  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  along  a  cruel  and  rock-bound  shore.  And  ■ 
then  began  the  semi-bolshevism  that  exists  in 
Parliamentary    circles    at    Ottawa   to-day. 

Hear   the   Angels   Twang 

BUT  before  going  further  it  might  be  well  to  ex- 
plain that  Cabinet  Ministers  are  human,  par- 
ticularly human.  They're  simply  promoted  politi- 
cians and  politicians  must  be  human  else  they 
wouldn't  know  their  fellow  men  well  enough  to  get 
their  votes.  Trouble  is  that  a  partisan  press  has 
divided  them  into  two  classes  that  are  as  far  apart 
as  heaven  from  hades.  When  a  Tory  paper  talked 
of  a  Tory  statesmen  it  raised  him  so  high  above 
the  clouds  that  he  could  hear  the  twanging  of  the 
harps.  When  it  defiled  its  columns  with  mention 
of  a  Grit  politician  it  slipped  him  down  so  far  that 
he  could  smell  the  sizzling  sulphur.  The  Liberal 
press  did  little  otherwise.  Consequently  the 
earnest  Liberals  and  the  Conservative  Tories  have 
come  to  believe,  that  their  political  heroes  are  sup- 


N^ 


The  Trio  From  the  West 

OR  can  you   pass  from  that  gathering  in 

Union  pyjamas  without   a  last  look   at   a 

few  of  them.    Take  that  trio  that  came  down 

from  the  West — Sifton,  Calder  and  Crerar — 

Grits  every  one  of  them  but  distinctly  different 

types.     The  smoothest  one  came  from  Regina. 

Some  one  has  said  "No  one  could  be  so  wise  as 

Jim  Calder  looks."       Sifton  carried  a  burden  of  ill-health 

along  with  one  of  the  ablest  minds  in  the  country,  having 

attained  wealth  and  position  and  wearing  a  smile  that 

said  "all  is  vanity."    For  he  knew  even  when  he  came  to 


'Let  me  tell  you  something.     Ernest  Lapoinle  can  get 
two  votes  in  Quebec  for  Couin's  one." 
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Ottawa  that  his  time  was  short.  And  Crerar,  with  his 
boyish  face  and  hearty  laugh,  studying  even  the  driest 
details  of  the  game  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  beginner. 
Don't  these  three  show  that  even  with  those  of  the  same 
political  faith  the  great  game  draws  together  men  whose 
ideals  are  different  even  if  they  are  playing  for  the  same 
goal? 

Nor  need  you  go  further  than  the  present  government 
to  see  that  chosen  enemies  can  be  political  friends.  The 
oft-mentioned  case  of  Lapointe  and  Gouin  need  hardly 
be  again  quoted.  But  I  remerhber  one  morning  in  the 
Chateau  Laurier  just  a  few  days  after  the  election.  Hon. 
W.  L.  M.  King  was  wiring  his  friends  to  come  on  to 
Ottawa  and  help  him  form  a  cabinet.  One  of  the  first 
to  arrive  was  taking  breakfast  that  morning  and  I  was 
there  in  my  newspaper  capacity  trying  to  "kid"  him  into 
saying    something. 

"What's  the  use  of  you  fellows  making  a  slate?"  I 
threw  at  him.  "Gouin  will  just  come  along  and  smash 
it    for    you." 

He  rose  to  the  bait  beautifully.  "Let  me  tell  you 
something,"  he  said,  "Ernest  Lapointe  can  get  two  votes 
in  Quebec  for  Gouin's  one.  Don't  forget  that  for  a  minute." 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  slate  was  made,  Gouin  did 
come  along  and  break  it.  And  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  his  rival 
for  the  affections  of  Quebec,  Ernest  Lapointe,  and  the 
man  who  made  that  statement  are  all  members  of  the 
cabinet  while  the  Motto  "Heaven  Bless  our  Happy 
Home"  is  still  worked  in  the  doormat  outside  the  en- 
trance  to   the   council   chamber. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  conflicting  factors  in  a  Gov- 
ernment that  agrees  splendidly  in  the  summer  time  when 
its  members  are  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  uni- 
verse. There's  Hon.  Charles  Murphy,  a  pretty  brainy 
chap  but  by  no  means  a  patient  one.  When  he 
boils  over  and  tells  some  of  his  colleagues  what  he 
really  thinks  of  them  the  rest  must  tile  the  keyhole 
lest  the  sweet  whispers  of  love  escape  to  the  out- 
er world.  And  when  D.  D.  Mackenzie  looses 
the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  starts  throwing  chunks 
of  the  shorter  catechism  around  the  council  room 
even  that  eminent  conversationalist,  Hon.  James 
Murdoch  must  sit  awed  and  silent.  Then  think  of 
the  arrogant  Sir  Lomer  tied  up  in  the  same  room 
with  dear  old  "Popp"  Motherwell  and  the  latter 
using  copious  supplies  of  that  bucolic  oratory  that 
has  made  him  famous.  How  it  reminds  the 
Black  Knight  of  the  stately  meetings  of  Bank  of 
Montreal  directors  he  attends  with  such  regularity. 

Words  Conceal  the  Ideas 

A  ND  the  Little  Grey  Man  who  has  become 
■^^  a  bit  impatient  with  advancing  years  and  ^ 
physical  infirmities.    How  he  must  writhe  under 
the  showers  of  words  with  which  some  of  his 
colleagues  try  to  conceal  their  lack  of  ideas.   Also  he 
knows  that  some  there  are  who  would  willingly 
see  him  slip  into  the  discard  and  leave  his  port- 
folio to  some  one  more  amenable  to  reason.      In 
fact  they  do  say  that  when  the  cabinet  was  being 
formed  it  was  softly  hinted  to  him  that  perhaps 
some  less  onerous  portfolio  might  fit  him  better. 
But  he  tossed  his  head  and  said  "Perhaps.    But 
for  the  present  I'll  take  Finance."     And  no  one 
was  brave  enough  to  go  further  and  face  the  storm  of 
public  opinion  that  would  have  followed  any  attempt 
to  bench  the  last  of  the  Liberal  Scouts  who  measured  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  Laurier. 

Fielding  by  the  way  seems  to  thrive  on  work.    He  is 
still  going  strong  and  promises  to  last  through  more  than 
another   budget.      But  when   he   does  finally 
retire  what  a  wild  little  fight  will  follow.     One 
faction   of   Grits  want     Hon.  A.  K.  MacLean  , 

as  heir-apparent.     The  Quebec  forces  will  line  ( 


up  behind  Hon.  Walter  Mitchell.  It  may  be  the  spark 
that  will  cause  the  explosion  which  even  wise  Liberals 
expect  to  precede  the  obsequies  of  the  King  Government. 

But  things  are  happening  in  Quebec  that  may  cause 
the  "solid  sixty-five"  to  shade  their  arrogance  a  bit. 
Sauve,  the  Opposition  Leader  in  the  legislature 
changed  his  tactics  and  recent  bye-elections 
have  shown  him  a  real  factor  in  the  politics  of 
the  province.  The  bye-election  in  St.  Johns- 
Iberville  saw  the  habitant  bolt  from  the  Liber- 
al traces  and  elect  a  farmer  in  place  of  the 
regularly  stamped  and  O.  K.'d  machine  can- 
didate. In  Labelle,  Sauve  wiped  the  hated 
name  of  "Conservative"  from  his  standard 
and  roused  the  habitant  against  the  Montreal 
financial  ring  who  have  so  long  controlled  his 
political  destinies.  The  Government  candi- 
date won  in  a  fight  costing  tons  of  money  and 
truck  loads  of  liquid  refreshment.  But  'tis 
whispered  that  it  took  some  expert  mathema- 
tics to  produce  his  majority  and  those  who 
know  politics  as  they  are  in  Quebec  will  now 
tell  you  that  while  the  Taschereau  Govern- 
ment will  probably  win  the  next  election  it  will 
have  to  hurry  to  the  country  to  get  a  verdict. 
Already  it  is  said  the  solidly  French  constitu- 
encies will  send  Sauve  supporters  to  the  an- 
cient capital.  And  the  uneasiness  is  spreading. 
For  the  habitant  like  most  docile  men  is  a  bit 
capricious  when  routed  and  liable  to  bolt  when  he  gets 
the  bit  in  his  teeth. 

Now  all  this  must  have  an  effect  on  Ottawa.  Those 
fiery  young  Frenchmen  who  have  been  howling  for  an 
election  in    order  that  they  may  get  more    patronage 


Sir  Lomer  will  continue  to  dictate 
its  policies.  And  all  the  more  so 
that  the  Progressive  party  appears 
to  be  dying  on  its  feet  in  Ontario  and 
breaking  up  into  fac- 
tions in  the  West.    In 


Sir  John  MacDonald  or  Sir   Wilfrid  Laurier  might  /isicn  lo 

advice  from  the  men  ihey  selected  for  their  cabinets  hut  in  each 

case  just  one  man  had  the  last  think. 


'You  fellows  get  in  and  vote." 


won't  be  so  enthusiastic  if  they  realize  that  an  election  in 
place  of  providing  plums  may  deprive  them  of  their 
indemnities.  And  the  enemies  of  Sir  Lomer  in  the  Cab- 
inet will  be  quick  to  seize  on  any  diminution  of  his 
power  in  Quebec  to  curb  his  ambitions  at  Ottawa. 

What  of  Crerar  and    Lapointe? 

THAT  Mr.  King  is  still  sticking  close  to  Crerar 
was  evidenced  when  he  called  the  Farmer 
Leader  to  Ottawa  to  consult  with  h"m  over  the 
crisis  in  the  Near  East.  And  again  Crerar  comforted 
the  ycung  Premier  and  told  him  if  trouble  came  it 
were  safer  to  meet  Parliament  than  to  go  to  war. 
With  Crerar  and  the  Progressives  at  hand  to  use  as 
a  life  raft  in  case  the  present  ship  of  state  goes  to 
pieces  Mr.  King  can  afford  to  look  on  the  splitting 
up  of  this  solid  Quebec  with  considerable  equanim- 
ity. If  Quebec  splits  in  provincial  matters  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  habitant  farmers  looking  to 
Crerar  as  Leader.  Rut  they  might  give 
Ernest  Lapointe  his  chance-  and  that  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing.  For  given 
an  assured  following  for  Lapointe  and  the 
Progressives  Crerar  could  carry  into  the 
Grit  camp  King  could  draw  enough  suj)- 
port  from  the  Maritimes  and  Ontario  to 
free  him  from  Gouin  Domination  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  realize  his  dream  of  a 
government  representative  of  every  part 
of  Canada  and  every  class  of  her  people. 


BUT  a  lot  of  political  water  will  flow 
under  the  bridge  before  that  comes  to 
pass.  The  present  Parliament  has  still  a 
long  time  to  live  and  .so  long  as  its  mem- 
bers continue  to  love  (licir  irKipmnitii"^, 


That  Mr.  King  is  still  sticking  close  to  Crerar  Was  evidenced 
when  he  called  the  farmer  leader  to  Ottawa. 


Alberta  the  Farmer  M.P.'s  have  practically  become  a 
party  unto  themselves  and  in  Saskatchewan  Premier 
Dunning,  a  bright  young  man  who  knows,  the  grain 
grower  from  the  ground  up,  is  said  to  be  making  some  in- 
roads into  the  party  that  has  only  Maharg  to  look  to.  And 
even  in  Manitoba  those  jealousies  from  which 
even  farmers  are  not  exempt  are  reported  to  be 
condemning  the  Crerar  supremacy.  The  Long 
Grain  Grower  always  appears  to  lose  power  be- 
tween times  and  then  come  up  smiling  in  the 
pinches.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  his  followers  suspicion  is  bred  by  his 
too  close  herding  with  the  Grits.  The  West  is  not 
yet  ready  to  go  back  to  old  party  lines.  It  has 
paid  it  to  stand  on  the  outside  and  collect  wages 
for  services  rendered.  And  when  Crerar  tries  to 
lead  the  way  into  a  Liberal  Government  it  looks 
as  if  he  would  find  only  a  skeleton  of  his  old  follow- 
ing at  his  heels. 

As  has  been  frequently  remarked  things  politi- 
cal are  in  a  state  of  flux.  There  is  an  almost 
monthly  change  in  the  condition  on  which  pro- 
phecy must  be  based.  And  he  would  be  neither  a 
wise  man  nor  an  honest  one  who  would  say  just 
what  the  future  may  bring  forth.  But  it  won't  be 
the  near  future  that  will  do  the  bringing.  That 
much  seems  assured. 

And  all  the  more  so  that  the  Government  has 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  president  and  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  National  Railways  that  hasn't 
caused  riots  in  Quebec  or  any  of  the  other  outly- 
ing parts  of  Canada.    To  be  sure  Chubby  Powers 
and  Lucien  Cannon  have  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  howled  because  Quebec  City  is  not   repre- 
sented on  that  Board.  But  that  was  to  be  expected. 
Chubby  and  Lucien  howled  for  a  cut  in  militia  estimates 
— and  got  it.     They  howled  for  a  million  and  a  half  for 
Quebec  harbor—and  got  it.     Probably  they'll  get  what 
they  are  howling  for  this  time.     For  they  seem  to  have 
discovered  that  the  way  to  get  anything  is  to  howl  for  it 
and  to  keep  on  howling  till  you  get  it.  a  simple,  ^^cMiTir)  nnd 
profitable  practice. 

A    "Better    Than    was    Expected"    Board 

BUT  the  Board  on  the  whole  is  best  described  as 
"better  than  was  expected."  Sir  Henry  Thornton, 
the  president,  is  a  big  man  physically  and  may  be  big  in 
other  ways.  He's  a  bit  of  a  stranger  and  you  can't  just 
tell  from  where  you  sit.  The  members  of  the  Board  are 
all  good  Grits  and  that  should  keep  politics  from  creeping 
into  the  management.  None  of  them  are  infected  with  the 
public  ownership  germ  to  any  alarming  extent  so  they 
should  be  in  a  position  to  give  public  ownership  a  fair 
show.  But  from  "Jim"  Stewart,  the  big  Western  Scotch- 
man, down  to  John  Sinclair,  the  Nova  Scotian  statesman, 
none  of  them  have  been  indicted  for  the  more  serious  politi- 
cal crimes.  That  makes  them  "better  than  was 
expected"  and  entitles  them  to  a  chance  to  make  good. 
Meanwhile  politicians  of  all  stripes  have  learned  with 
real  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Stewart,  who  was 
Minister  of  Railways  in  the  Meighen  Government.  He 
was  an  earnest  worker,  and  a  fair  fighter  who  made  and 
kept  a  multitude  of  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
As  said  before  politicians  are  human,  very  human.  They 
rejoice  in  the  enemy's  political  mi-ifortunes.  But  they 
respond  instinctively  to  the  man  who  invites  and  deserves 
friendshipand  of  these,  beyond  any  question,  v 
Stewart  of  Lanark. 
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E'.S  forever  getting  hurt,"  Paul  Hastings  sneered, 
"we  don't  want  that  kind  of  man  in  the  North 
West.  What  other  man  but  Niel  Baker  would 
stumble  into  one  of  his  own  traps.  Just  like  him,  though. 
I  wish  you  joy  of  him.  But  he's  so  damned  careless  that 
some  of  these  days  he'll  be  careless  once  too  often." 

Ann  Hastings  held  back  the  words  which  she  would 
have  uttered,  had  she  not  learned  lately  to  suppress  her 
anger,  to  li.sten  and  be  silent.  She  did  not  even  glance 
towards  her  step-brother,  who  was  putting  on  his  heavy 
snow  boots,  his  sullen  face  half  hidden  as  he  struggled 
with  a  refractory  lace.  She  went  on  with  her  sewing,  but 
bent  lower  over  her  needle,  to  hide  the  anger  that  narrowed 
her  gray  eyes. 

She  never  grew  accustomed  to  the  endle.ss  repetition. 
Not  a  day  passed  in  which  Paul  did  not  sneer  at  Niel, 
scarcely  an  hour  seemed  to  go  by  without  some  remark. 
Paul  could  not  conceal,  did  not  try  to  hide  the  anger  that 
burned  in  him,  the  fire  of  sullen  resentment  that  smoul- 
dered within. 

The  very  fact  that  she  had  made  him  so  comfortable, 
cooked  for  him,  worked  for  him,  slaved  for  him,  since  the 
moment  she  had  entered  his  house,  now  caused  him  to 
vent  his  anger  on  the  man  who  was  robbing  him  of  this 
comfort.  He  had  referred  to  Niel  Baker  as  his  best 
friend,  his  only  fnend  in  the  district,  when  Ann  had  first 
come  out  to  the  West;  that  was  before  he  had  had  any 
idea  that  Niel  would  ever  want  to  marry  her. 

She  had  realized,  before  she  had  been  many  days  on  her 
step-brother's  ranch,  just  why  Paul  had  written  such 
kind  letters  after  her  father's  death,  telling  her  that  she 
must  make  her  future  home  with  him.  She  remembered 
how  kind  and  warm  those  letters  had  seemed  to  her,  left 
penniless  and  alone,  and  coming  from  a  man  who  was  a 
complete   stranger  to  her. 

She  had  come  out  with  such  a  desire  to  do  all  that  lay  in 
her  power  to  show  her  gratitude  for  this  kindness,  but 
the  gratitude  had  died  swiftly.  Paul  Hastings  had  not 
even  bothered  to  keep  up  any  sort  of  pretense  after  she 
had  arrived.    He  had  been  brutally  frank. 

"I  guess  it's  a  good  bargain  all  around,"  he  had  said, 
soon  after  her  arrival,  "a  housekeeper  wants  such  high 
wages  these  days,  and  I  could  never  be  bothered  with  a 
wife.  That  means  babies  and  doctor's  bills.  Not  for  me. 
You'll  have  a  home  and  it's  not  likely  that  you  will  be 
marrying  at  your  age.  A  man  wants  something  younger 
when  he's  looking  for  a  wife.  I  considered  that  before  I 
paid  your  fare  out  here,"  he  had  added  with  a  short 
laugh,  apparently  taking  pride  in  his  frank  speech.  "I 
guess  it's  an  arrangement  that  suits  us  both." 

ANN  would  have  returned  to  the  East  if  she  had  had 
the  money  to  do  so.  She  was  nothing  more  than  a 
servant,  and  a  servant  without  a  wage.  And  then,  soon 
after  her  arrival,  she  had  met  Niel  Baker.  Here  was  some- 
one so  different.  Niel's  frank  face  and  honest  eyes  be- 
came for  her  the  only  light  in  the  drear  round  of  days.  Af- 
ter she  knew  him  she  decided  that  she  could  make  the 
best  of  things,  since  his  ranch  was  only  six  miles  away. 

Paul's  astonishment  had  been  only  equalled  by  his 
anger,  when  she  had  informed  him  that  she  and  Niel 
were  to  be  married  in  the  Spring.  He  had  never  suspect- 
ed such  a  thing.  If  he  had  been  looking  for  a  wife  himself, 
he  would  have  desired  a  different  sort.  More  life,  he 
would  have  said,  more  animation.  Ann  did  not  appeal  to 
him  in  any  way  whatever  except  in  the  way  of  service. 
There,  she  suited  him.  He  had  never  been  as  comfortable 
as  he  had  been  since  she  had  come  to  the  ranch.  He  had 
congratulated  himself  continually  on  the  expenditure 
which  he  had  at  first  considered  foolhardy.  But  it  had 
been  a  good  investment.  He  had  never  made  a  better  one. 
He  liked  his  comfort  and  he  liked  hisfood.  Ann's  cooking 
was  of  the  best.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  re- 
turning to  haphazard  cooking  when  he  could  have  such 
comfort  at  no  expense. 

His  anger  at  the  thought  of  her  marriage  and  his  fierce 


As  the  light  burned  she  saw  Niel,  huddled  on  a  chair  beside  the  stove,  beneath  blankets  and  rugs. 


resentment  against  Niel,  frightened  her  at  times.  It  made 
her  fear  for  Niel's  safety.  But  Niel  himself  had  only 
laughed  at  her  fears. 

"What  could  he  do?"  Niel  had  laughed.   "I'm  a  bigger 
man  than  he  is.     He  had  better  look  out  if  he  tries  any 
funny  business  with  me.   Only  I  wish  you  were  out  of  his 
house.    Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  best 
to  marry  right  away.     After  all,  what  is 
there  to  wait  for?" 

"I  gave  him  my  promise  that  I'd  stay 
with  him  a  year,"  she  had  said  in  reply.  "^ 
don't  want  him  to  feel  that  I  didn't  keep 
my  word.  By  then  I  shall  u  .ve  paid  him  in 
full  for  all  it  cost  him  to  bring  r^  out  here. 
After  all,  I  owe  him  that." 

"I'll  pay  him  your  fare,  if  that's  all,"  Niel 
had  answered  promptly,  but 
she   had    refused   the    offer. 
Paul  would   not  be   able  to 
find  anyone  at  this  season  to 


take  her  place.    No,  she  would  keep  her  word  and  wait  for 
the  Spring. 

But  Spring  seemed  long  in  coming,  and  sometimes  she 
grew  afraid.   She  laughed  at  her  own  fears,  and  told  her- 
self that  it  was  simply  nervousness.     Paul  would  not  do 
anything  to  harm  Niel,  would  not  dare  to  do  anything. 
He  was  a  coward  at  heart.    It  was 
only  that  she  was  alone  so  much, 
had  so  much  time  for  absurd  idea* 
to  enter  her  head.     Her  common 
sense  told  her  that  it  was  nonsense. 
And  yet,  even  so,  she  could  not  kill 
her  fear. 

She  looked  up  from  her  sewing 
now,  as  Paul  paused  before  going 
out  to  look  after  the  horses.  He 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  knoh 
of  the  door,  looking  down  at  her. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go  out,"  ha 
said,  "there's  going  to  be  a  bliz^ 
zard.  The  glass  has  been  falling 
all  day.  It  will  be  the  devil  of  a 
night." 

"I  wasn't  thinkingof  going  out," 
she  replied,  and  then  as  she  glanced 
carelessly  at  him,  suddenly  her  eyes  be- 
came fixed  and  attentive.  There  was  a 
curious  smi'e  on  Paul's  thick  lips,  a 
g'eam  of  satisfaction  in  hi;  mean  eyes. 
She  thought,  locking  at  him,  that 
She  gave  one  plunge  for-  triumph  was  expressed  by  that  srr.i'.e. 

ward,  stumbled  and  fell.  Continued  on  page  i  7 
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The  Likely  Story  That  Came  True 


THE  poorhouse  is  usually  a  place 
where  aspirations  vanish.  There 
can  be  little  consolation  there. 
Perhaps  it  isn't  quite  so  hard  for  those  who  land  there 
after  drifting  aimlessly  through  life,  riding  without  pur- 
pose or  ambition  on  the  crest  of  good  fortune's  wave 
sometimes,  and  at  other  periods  floating  along  with 
the  undertow,  carefree  and  indolent.  Perhaps  the 
poorhouse  is  the  logical  destination  for  that  human 
type. 

But  to  the  man  who  gives  his  whole  life  to  a  defin- 
ite objective,  who  has  fought  grimly  against  the 
barriers  which  always  seem  to  beset  a  worth-while 
goal,  oblivion  in  a  poorhouse  seems  a  fate  unjustified. 
John  Likely  did  not  apply  for  admission  to  the  old 
men's  home  at  Kamloops  until  the  toil  and  shattered 
hopes  of  sixty  years  of  prospecting  in  the  rugged, 
merciless  hills  of  the  Cariboo  country  in  central 
British  Columbia  had  broken  him.  You  can  find 
veteran  prospectors  like  John  Likely  in  scores  of 
places  in  Canada,  where  "colors,"  faint  traces  of 
gold,  can  be  found  in  the  sand  and  mud.  Many  of 
them,  like  John  Likely,  have  given  their  lives  to 
searching  for  the  elusive  yellow  metal.  Nothing 
is  more  alluring  than  the  quest  for  gold.  Nothing  is 
more  generous  in  its  rewards  when  the  quest  is  suc- 
cessful; nothing  crueler  when  a  failure.  For  half  a 
century  John  Likely  built  in  his  mind  a  vision  of  the 
wealth  that  would  some  day  be  his.  Every  little 
turn  of  luck  that  brought  him  fresh  hope  strength- 
ened this  mental  edifice.  It  was  a  fascinating  spec- 
tacle, so  brilliant  that  it  shut  out  the  darker  picture 
—of  gaunt  figures  of  disappointed  men  who  had 
battled  the  same  way  as  John  Likely  had  battled— 
of  defeat.  In  almost  every  goldfield  there  are  a 
hundred  reverses  to  one  triumph.  But  even  John 
Likely,  familiar  though  he  was  with  the  mining 
game,  refused  to  regard  this  darker  picture.  The 
other  one  was  too  ab.sorbing. 

•  Year  after  year  he  toiled  in  the  placer  fields.   John 
Likely  became  an  old  man.     He  discovered,  inptead 
of  the  rich  gold  deposits  he  had  dreamed  of,  many 
little  annoying  facts  about  himself.     He  discovered, 
for  instance,  that  his  work  didn't  hold  out  as  long  as 
it  used  to,  and  that  he  felt  mighty  tired  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  labor.    He  discovered  -  more  disconcerting 
still— a  sharp  ache  in  his  back  at  times  and  occasion- 
ally a  .stab  in  his  joints  which  was  particulariy   painful. 
"John,  you'd  better  quit,"  suggested  one  of  his  part- 
ners one  day.    "You've  done  your  share  of  work.    One  of 
these  days  you'll  find  you've  done  too  much  and  then 
pop    off   hke    old    Dave    Dorgan,    down    at    150-Mile  " 
John  Likely  shed  these  suggestions  as  fast  as  they  came 
at  first.    Lots  of  life  and  go  in  him  yet,  he  told  his  friends 
with  a  wnnkled  smile.     But  the  castle  of  gold  he  had 
loved   to   imagine   was   beginning   to   fade   from  view. 
_     Guess    maybe   you're    right,"    he    admitted    finally. 

Figure  I'll  settle  down  somewhere— go  south." 
His  pals  of  the  hill  country  said  goodbye  to  him.   Some 
who  didn't  know,  envied  .John  Likely.    A  man  who  could 
afford  to  quit  the  hardest  work  there  i.s  and  live  in  idle 
luxury  the  rest  of  his  days  seemed  a  fit  subject  for  envy. 
But  those  who  knew  didn't  envy  John   Likely.     They 
knew  his  heart  was  broken. 
They  knew  his  vision  of  the 
castle    of    gold    had    been 
swept    away    and    replaced 
in  reality  by  the  old  men's 
home  at  Kamloops. 

John  Likely's  Vision 

■you  might  suppose  that 
A  the  stery  of  this  de- 
crepit old  man  who  left  the 
goldfields  without  acquiring 
anything  but  ambition  and 
then  losing  that  would  have 
little  place  in  an  article  .'^uch 
as  this,  which  is  to  tell 
about  a  brand-new  gold  field 
which  may  yet  yield  as 
much  as  the.  Yukon;  which 
has  started  a  rather  active 
stampede  already,  such  as 
to  recall  to  the  old-timers 
the  feverish  days  of  the 
famous  Cariboo  rush  of  the 


The   beginnings   of   Cedar 

Creek    City    where   John 

Likely    made    his    ^reat 

strike. 


By    CHARLES     LUGRIN    S 

early  'sixties,  a  goldfield  which  is  likely  to  demonstrate  in 
striking  manner  what  modern  methods  of  transport  and 
engineerring    science    may   be   able   to   accomplish— an 
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Typical  scenery  in   the  vicinity  of  the  new   Goldfields. 


interesting  contrast  with  gold  develojiments  of  other  days 
Yet  this  old  man,  John  Likely,  played  probably  the 
most  important  role  of  all  in  the  drama  of  Cedar  Creek, 
whose  continuing  episodes  are  holding  the  people  of 
Canada's  Pacific  province  in  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  production  will  prove  a  multi-reel  thriller  or  a  comedy. 
When  two  men  can  sell  a  couple  of  claims  for  $200,000 
before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground,  the  play  seems  far  too 
serious   for   comedy,    but   that   will    come   later. 

Johnny  Lynes,  the  half-breed  blacksmith,  is  another 
of  the  star  performers.  Probably  he  has  been  in  the  glare 
of  the  limelight  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  company 
and,  after  all,  he  is  entitled  to  everything  he  receives — 
even  the  cool  $100,000  he  expects  to  get  from  a  Vancouver 
syndicate  which  believes  Cedar  Creek  is  a  real  bonanza 
and  has  bought  him  out.  But  Johnny  Lynes  counts  as 


t-J  '  A  \\T  the  most  important  hour  of  his  life  the 
•'■  '^  -^  *■  '  ^  time  when  old  John  Likely  stopped 
before  his  forge  at  the  150-Mile  House 
to  gossip  of  the  years  that  had  gone  and  of  the  things  that 
might  have  been.  That  was  fourteen  years  ago.  Likely's 
dream  wasn't  just  a  mirage  then.    He  still  had  hopes. 

Likely  told  the  blacksmith  the  story  of  a  lost  river 
channel,  so  rich  in  gold  that  Hobson,  in  the  days 
when  the  C.  P.  R.  owned  the  hydraulic  mine  at 
Bullion — the  biggest  in  the  world,  by  the  way,  and 
still  running — offered  a  reward  of  a  million  dollars 
for  its  re-discovery.  Likely  had  studied  the  ground 
as  no  one  else  had  done.  Following  the  traditional 
practice  of  the  placer  gold  diggers,  he  had  worked 
the  low  benches  of  the  creek  and  the  slimy  "slum" 
close  to  the  shore  line.  Then  he  had  worked  on  a 
theory.  He  told  the  half-breed  blacksmith  about  it. 
"If  I  were  young  again  and  had  the  money,  I'd 
flume  the  creek,"  said  Likely.  "I  wouldn't  worry 
about  the  low  ground.  There's  gold  in  the  channel, 
but  it's  up  high— 'way  up  the  bank,  maybe  800  feet, 
covered  by  timber." 

The  story  had  sounded  incredible  to  everyone  but 
Lynes.  Some  day  he  would  look  into  it  and  test  the 
theory.  The  blacksmith  told  the  aged  prospector. 
Just  at  present,  travel  was  too  heavy  on  the  Cariboo 
road;  too  many  horses  losing  their  shoes  in  the  hard, 
rough  stretches  and  too  many  waggons  needing  new 
wheelspokes.  Lynes  had  his  hands  full  and  was 
making  too  much  money  just  then  to  think  seriously 
of  hunting  for  hidden  treasure  at  Cedar  Creek. 
Later  on,  maybe. 

Likely  went  his  way  and  the  blacksmith  saw  no 
more  of  him  until  a  year  ago.  The  old  man  was  then 
bound  for  his  last  home  in  Kamloops. 

"Don't  forget  what  I  told  you  about  the  old 
channel,"  said  Likely. 

Lynes  didn't  forget,  and  a  few  weeks  later  when 
the  new  railroad,  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  began 
to  hog  the  traffic  and  horse  teams  became  fewer,  he 
began  to  do  some  hard  thinking.  Prospecting  wasn't 
a  novelty  with  him.  He  had  spent  the  whole  of  his 
fifty  years  in  the  Cariboo,  which  means  the  same 
thing.  Reduced  earnings  from  the  shop  at  150-Mile 
added  new  lustre  to  Likelj''s  story.  One  day  last 
fall  Lynes  went  down  to  where  the  P.  G.  E.  constru- 
tion  gangs  were  working  and  looked  up  his  old  friend, 
Bert  Piatt.  He  told  him  about  Likely's  theory  and  that 
he    meant    to    try    it    out. 

Piatt  abandoned  his  railroad  job  and  joined  the  black- 
smith. They  met  a  few  days  later  at  Beaver  Lake  and 
hired  a  team,  then  drove  to  Quesnel  Dam,  a  small  boat 
included  in  the  baggage.  At  the  Dam  they  launched 
their  craft  and  set  out  through  the  placid  waters  of  Ques- 
nel Lake  for  the  present-day  Cedar  Creek.  The  first 
expedition  brought  no  result.  Mosquitoes  swarmed 
everywhere.  In  the  high  ground,  where  Likely  had  told 
Lynes  to  hunt,  the  underbrush  was  tangled  and  almost 
impassable  and  devil's  club,  the  cactus  of  the  Cariboo, 
added  to  their  hardship. 

Piatt  almost  lost  heart  and  went  back  to  the  railroad. 
Lynes  stayed  a  while  longer,  but  found  nothing,  his  faith 
in  the  old  miner's  theory  and  his  rugged  endurance  being 

the  only  factors  that  held 
him  there. 

Still  hopeful,  Lynes  went 
to  Soda  Creek,  invested 
$600  in  provisions  and 
again  persuaded  Piatt  to 
accompany  him.  Back  in 
the  wilderness  again,  they 
sank  a  hole  six  feet  deep 
and  found  a  faint  trace  of 
gold.  Lynes  began  to  smile 
and  Piatt  grew  less  cynical. 
They  moved  further  up, 
XOO  feet  from  the  creek  bed. 
much  fart  her  than  any  other 
prospectors  or  mining  tra- 
dition would  suggest.  They 
struck  bedrock  just  below 
thesurfaceof  thesoil.  They 
cut  their  way  into  a  jungle 
of  second-growth  cedar  and 
drove    another   hole. 

Nuggets  flashed  in  the 
sunlight  when  the  first 
spadeful  was  lifted.  The 
two  men  worked  wildly,  for- 
getting their  fatigue.  They 
found  an  average  of  two 
dollars  of  gold  to  the  pan 
enough  to  show  the  old 
channel  had  been  regained. 
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drove  in  their  stakes  and  returned  to  civilization  to  se- 
cure title  to  their  claims  and  tell  the  world  of  another 
Eldorado. 

The  reward  of  a  million  dollars  offered  years  ago  by 
Hobson,  manager  of  the  Bullion  mine,  no  longer  stands, 
but  Piatt  and  Lynes  needn't  worry  about  that.  A 
young  prospector  who  visited  the  Discovery  claim 
not  long  ago  told  me  he  saw  them  take  out  $200 
worth  of  gold  in  four  hours.  When  a  miner  makes  a 
strike  like  that  he  can't  keep  the  secret  to  himself. 
Piatt  and  Lynes  made  enough  in  a  week  to  pay  for 
their  supplies  and  when  they  threw  their  "poke  o' 
dust"  on  the  counter  of  Bob  Campbell's  store  at 
Horsefly  they  didn't  have  to  go  into  details.  Just 
one  glance  at  the  sack  of  gold  was  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  start  a  merry  little  stampede,  even  though 
the  first  snows  of  winter  were  on  the  ground.  Sixty 
years  before,  the  incident  was  duplicated  at  Keithley 
Creek,  less  than  a  day's  ride  away,  when  news  of 
wonderful  discoveries  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
Cariboo,  where  Barkerville  was  to  be  built  later  on, 
started  the  mad  rush  from  all  corners  of  the  world. 

The  Romance  of  the  Gold  Rush 

THIS  is  an  age  when  the  public  receives  even  the  most 
important  news  with  indifference.  Probably  the  war 
is  responsible  for  that.  But  tucked  away  in  the  heart  of 
almost  every  human  is  an  attachment  to  the  romantic 
side  of  life,  and  somehow  the  story  of  the  two  old  miners 
who  uncovered  the  old  gold  channel  has  aroused  the 
long-dormant  appeal  of  romance  in  British  Columbians. 
But  sentiment  isn't  the  only  thing  that  started  the 
Cedar  Creek  excitement.  There  is  more  than  sentiment 
in  digging  $200  in  an  afternoon,  and  that  has  been  done 
recently  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Piatt  and  Lynes  are  not  the  only  ones  "in  the  money." 

Gavin    Hamilton,  son  of  one  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
Hudson's   Bay   Company   in   British   Columbia,    ran    a 
humble  little  store  at  Beaver  Lake  for  years  and  acted 
as  mail  carrier  for  the  residents  of  that  locality.    He  was 
lucky  enough  to  secure  a  lease  on  the  high  channel  of 
Cedar  Creek  and  recently  he  refused  $50,000  for  it.   Not 
much  sentiment  in  that,  either.    A  Vancouver  girl  who 
has  been  teaching  a  little  class  at  Beaver  Lake  holds 
an  eighty-acre  claim.    One  of  these  days  she  expects  to 
be  one  of  the  wealthiest  young  ladies  in  the  West. 

Bill  Comer  and  Mike  McDonald  followed  their  traps 
for  years  and  never  paid  much  attention  to  gold  seeking. 

They  staked  a  couple  of  claims  about  two  miles  from 
the  Platt-Lynes  lease  because  they  happened  to  be  on 
the  ground  and  were  willing 


he  was  ridiculed,  just  as  John  Likely  had  been.     He  has 
been  able  to  turn  the  laugh  on  his  critics,  because  every 
wheel-barrow  load  he  takes  from  the  shaft  averages  seven 
dollars  in  gold.    He  says  he  just  "played  a  hunch." 
Joe  Eop  was  up  there  hunting  gold  long  before  Cedar 
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KEEPING  THE  WELL  CHILD  WELL 

THE  THIRD  and  subsequent  articles  in  the  series  "Keep- 
ing the  Well  Child  Well"  will  not  appear  November  15 
to  February  15,  in  magazine  form,  as  announced.  This  dis- 
continuance is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  important  question  of 
professional  ethics  has  arisen.  The  book,  under  the  title, 
"The  Care  and  Feeding  of  the  Normal  Child,"  will  be  pub- 
lished the  early  part  of  1923. 
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Creek  sprang  into  prominence.  He  and  his  wife  worked  to- 
gether seven  years  before  they  reached  anything  worth 
while.  Now  both  are  jubilant.  They  were  at  Quesnel 
Dam  when  news  of  the  Lynes-Pratt  discovery  went  out. 
They  snow-shoed  their  way  into  the  wilderness  before 
the  winter  had  broken  and  started  to  work  their  claims. 

No  Place  For  the  Tenderfoot 

'  I  *HE  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in 
A  Toronto.  He  had  read  something  in  a  newspaper 
about  the  Cedar  Creek  discovery,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  there  was  a  prospect  of  success  there. 

"I  have  been  unemployed  for  months,"  he  wrote.  "The 
newspaper  article  gave  me  fresh  hope.  Perhaps  out  in 
that    country    I    might    be    given    a    chance." 

It  was  a  rather  pathetic  message,  but  there  was  only 
one  answer  for  it.  The  British  Columbia  gold  country 
is  no  place  for  tenderfeet  and  at  present  should  be 
avoided  by  everyone  but  experienced  prospectors. 

Two   young   Englishmen   rushed   into   the   district    a 


Lillooet  —  headquarters 
for  the  net)  White 
River  and  Blackwater 
gold  mines  of  British 
Columbia. 


to  take  a  chance.  One  day 
they  passed  an  uprooted 
cedar,  which  had  exposed 
the  ground  beneath  it  al- 
most to  bedrock. 

Comer  took  out  a  tobacco 
sack  and  filled  it  with  the 
loose  dirt.  He  took  it  back 
to  his  shack,  and  put  it  away. 

"I'll  have  to  wash  that 
some  day  and  see  if  there's 
any  gold  in  it,"  he  told  his 
partner. 

When  he  did  wash  it — 
just  a  handful  of  dirt — he 
found  fifty-five  cents'  worth 
of  gold  in  it. 

"Guess  we've  had  about 
enough  of  trapping,"  re- 
marked Comer  the  other 
day. 

Two  yards  of  dirt  on  the 
discovery  claim  produced 
$300  in  three  hours.  Pock- 
ets have  been  found  contain- 
ing $500  per  cubic  yard. 
One  party  of  prospectors 
sank  a  hole  twenty  feet 
and  found  gold  all  the  way 
down  in  paying  quantity. 

Jack  Johnston  is  another 
trapper  who  is  thinking  of 

entering  a  new  calling.  He  is  a  tall,  slim  Kentuckian  and 
he  speaks  with  the  drawling  accent  of  the  true  southerner. 
Ever  since  the  "Glory  Hole"  discovery  he's  been  gold- 
crazy. 

"I  spent  all  winter  mushing  around  these  hills  in  snow- 
shoes  and  camped  in  a  tent,  but  I  got  a  bear-cat  of  a 
strike,"  said  Johnston.  His  claim  is  four  leases  from  the 
Platt-Lynes  property  and  he  believes  it  is  just  as  rich. 

When  you  consider  that  all  these  prospectors  have 
been  using  the  most  primitive  methods  in  many  cases,  it 
will  be  easy  to  realize  that  their  talk  is  not  simply  the 
optimism  of  the  fanatic.  Take  the  case  of  Joe  Eop  and 
his  brother  Bill.  They  have  sunk  tunnels  as  long  as 
200  feet,  but  they  have  had  to  use  crude  equipment.  Joe 
Eop  was  one  of  the  first  to  start  prospecting  for  gold  in 
the  higher  levels  and  in  the  early  stages  of  his  operations 


month    or    so    ago,    intent   on   making    their   fortune. 

"They  must  have  thought  the  gold  grew  on  trees,"  a 
Cariboo  man  told  me.  "When  they  landed  in  Williams 
Lake  they  had  ten  dollars  apiece.  They  had  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  their  passage  home.  They  had  sense  enough 
then  to  realize  they  had  no  business  up  there." 

Thirty  square  miles  of  the  Cedar  Creek  country  have 
already  been  staked.  The  ground  around  the  Piatt  and 
Lynes  discovery  claim  was  staked  a  few  days  after  the  re- 
port went  out  of  the  first  strike.  Some  of  these  claims, 
located  on  the  old  channel  where  the  gold  was  washed 
down  and  deposited,  probably  during  the  glacial  period, 
will  probably  yield  in  immense  volume  and  may  originate 
a  new  crop  of  millionaires.  Other  claims,  probably  many 
of  them  only  a  few  yards  from  "Glory  Hole,"  are  likely 
to  turn  out  worthless.    That's  the  way  it  goes.    It  will  be 


the  same  old  story,  sung  of  the  Klondike,  of  Cripple 
Creek  in  Colorado  and  of  the  Rand  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  only  notable  difference  between  the  great  goldfields 
of  the  world  seems  to  be  their  locations.  The  personal 
factors,  at  any  rate,  seem  invariably  the  same. 

Three  Victorians,  Tom  Bayley,  Jack  Kennedy  and 
Bill  Etheridge,  own  claims  near  Cedar  Creek,  but 
they  are  fortifying  themselves  by  investing  in  a  sure- 
thing  proposition  besides.  They  are  busy  creating 
a  townsite  to  be  known  as  Cedar  Creek  City  and 
they  are  building  a  hotel  to  accommodate  the  rush  of 
gold-seekers  later  in  the  season.  They  have  a  few 
cabins  there  already  with  more  than  a  hundred  guests, 
and  they  are  counting  their  dividends.  Etheridge, 
Bayley  and  Kennedy  have  a  pleasant  prospect 
before  them.  Hotelmen  in  a  mining  boom  town  us- 
ually make  as  much  as  the  most  successful  prospec- 
tors, and  the  three  young  Victorians  are  first  in  the 
field. 

Cedar  Creek  City  will  soon  have  its  dance  hall, 
British  Columbia  has  a  liquor  law  of  its  own,  which  is 
rather  "wet,"  the  Government  controlling  the  sale  of 
everything  from  cognac  to  2  per  cent,  beer,  but  Cedar 
Creek  will  not  have  the  free-shooting  affairs  and  general 
rowdyism  that  characterized  mining  towns  of  other  day^ 
The  Mounted  Police  will  see  to  that. 

Indeed,  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  though  the  new  gold- 
field  is  going  to  be  too  practical  and  business-like  to  offer 
much  scope  for  the  two-gun  artist  or  the  poet.  A  modern 
railroad  from  Squamish,  a  few  miles  from  Vancouver,  will 
take  the  prospector  or  visitor  to  WilHams  Lake.  That  is 
the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  route.  If  the  C.  P.  R.  is  pre- 
ferred, Ashcroft  is  the  stopping  place,  famous  in  years 
gone  by  as  the  southern  terminus  of  the  old  horse  and 
mule  teams  and  the  camel  pack  trains — yes,  camels — 
which  used  to  traverse  the  Cariboo  road.  If  you  go  to 
Ashcroft,  you  have  to  motor  across  to  the  P.  G.  E.  at 
Clinton,  however,  and  proceed  to  Williams  Lake.  To  the 
west  lie  the  hills  of  Chilcotin,  one  of  the  greatest  cattle 
range  countries  in  the  world  and  now  coming  into  its  own, 
but  never  mind  about  that.  Your  business  is  to  the  west, 
and  a  stage  will  carry  you  on  a  two-day  journey  over  the 
sixty-five  mile  route  to  Quesnel  Dam,  close  to  the  new 

townsite.  From  Quesnel 
Dam  to  Cedar  Creek  there 
are  about  five  miles  to 
cover,  rather  rough  travel- 
ling in  winter,  but  not  so 
bad  in  other  seasons. 

The  cedar  and  scrub  pines 
that  stand  as  sentinels  along 
the  route  are  looking  down 
this  year  on  strange  sights. 
Automobiles  and  scores  of 
waggons  and  men  on  horse- 
back are  traversing  the 
trails  which  in  the  past  have 
been  trodden  only  by  moose 
and  bear,  an  occasional  pros- 
pector and  hunters  touring 
their  trap  lines.  The  Cedar 
Creek  country  and,  in  fact, 
the  entire  area  surrounding 
the  Quesnel  Lake  and  ad- 
jacent waterways  are  about 
as  wild  and  unbroken  as  yon 
will  find  anywhere  in  Can., 
ada.  You  may  travel  seem- 
ingly interminable  distances 
there  without  seeing  a  single 
person  or  sign  of  human 
habitation.  In  the  words  of 
one  old  prospector,  "the 
Cariboo  country  is  the  worlc^ 
as  the  Creator  left  it." 

That  is  the  reason  for  the 
gold  discoveries  now.  If 
the  Quesnel  Lake  country  had  been  thoroughly  explored 
long  ago,  its  goldfields  would  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited many  years  before  now.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  country  teems  with  natural  wealth.  And  this  is 
important:  Cedar  Creek  is  only  the  spectacular  pre- 
liminary to  a  developrrent  which  is  likely  to  last  for 
years  and  prove  a  mighty  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  section  of  Canada. 

Small  Chance  for  the  Newcon:er 

NEWCOMERS  might  as  well  forget  about  Cedai^ 
Creek — that  is  to  say,  the  newcomers  who  are  anx- 
ious to  locate  there.  After  all,  it  is  a  small  area  and  so 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  claim  seekers  that  not  a  vestige 
of  the  creek  territory  is  left  unstaked.  But  the  big  point 
about  all  this  revival  of  mining  excitement — and  mining 
excitement  isn't  hard  to  find  in  British  Columbia  these 
days — is  that  Cedar  Creek  is  just  one  of  a  thousand 
prospects.  British  Columbia  is  a  huge  province  and  theis 
are  outcroppings  of  gold  in  almost  every  section. 

Stuart   Henderson,  a   Victoria  lawyer  who  knows  tht 
Continued  on  page  i? 


Barging  on  the  Fraser 
River.  This  method  is 
a  survival  of  the  days 
of  the  famous  Cariboo 
rush  of  the 
'sixties 
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THE    TIMBER    PIRATE 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

'The      Man     That     Might 
Have     Been" 


By    CHARLES     CHRISTOPHER     JENKINS 


UNUSUAL    commotion 
below  stairs  awakened 
Josephine  Stone  at  a  very  early  hour  the  morning 
following  the  storm.    She  arose  and  opened  the  door  to 
listen.    Mrs.  Johnson,  fully  dressed,  came  down  the  hall. 

"Oh,  are  you  getting  up,  Josephine?"  she  greeted.  "We 
didn't  intend  calling  you  for  an  hour  or  so." 

"It  was  the  noise.    What's  going  on  downstairs?" 

"Didn't  you  know?  Why,  I  was  awakened  at  an  un- 
earthly hour  by  your  Indian  maid,  Mary.  She's  back 
with  us  again.  She  said  Mr.  Smith  told  her  you  were 
leaving  here  to-day  and  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
make  an  early  start.  I  saw  Mr.  Smith  down- 
stairs, and  he  said  there  was  a  boat  waiting 
at  the  tunnel  at  the  other  end  of  the  Cup  to 
take  us  and  our  belongings  back  to  Amethyst 
Island.  I — I  thought  you  knew  all  about  it, 
Josephine?" 

"Why,  yes — I  had  forgotten.  Mr.  Smith 
called  last  night  after  you  had  gone  to  bed  to 
notify  me." 

"Did  he  tell  you  about  that  terrible-looking 
Indian  chief?" 

"Who — the  Medicine  Man?  What  has  he 
done  now?" 

"He's  dead,  poor  man." 

"Dead?" 

"Yes.  Killed  in  the  storm  last  night.  Some- 
thing terrible  must  have  happened,  for  the 
Indians  all  looked  so  broken  up  this  morning 
that  I  asked  Mary  what  was  the  matter  with 
them.  She  said  Ogima  Bush,  their  great 
Medicine  Man,  was  gone  up  to  the  sky  and 
they'd  never  see  him  again.  All  I  could  get 
out  of  her  was  that  he  was  'making  some  big 
medicine'  whatever  that  is,  and  he  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  storm  devils.  They're  so 
queer,  those  people,  I  never  can  quite  under- 
stand them." 

"Poor  Ogima,"  breathed  Josephine  Stone. 
"I  don't  think  there  was  anything  so  wicked 
about  him  as  he  painted  himself  up  to  look. 
Sometimes  there  seemed  to  be  something 
terribly  tragic  in  those  strange  eyes  of  his." 

"Come  now,  Josie,"  admonished  Mrs.  John- 
son, "don't  you  go  getting  dressed.  Mr.  Smith 
said  it  would  be  all  right  if  you  were  called  an 
hour  from  now." 

But  Miss  Stone  had  no  intention  of  going 
back  to  bed.  She  dressed  and  went  down- 
stairs. The  Indians  were  busy  getting  bag- 
gage ready  on  the  verandah  for  transportation 
down    to    the    boat. 

As  breakfast  wasn't  quite  ready.  Miss  Stone 
strolled  down  to  the  lake.  There  she  was  a 
few  minutes  later  joined  by  Acey  Smith.  He 
was  garbed  in  his  bush  clothes.  The  person- 
ality of  the  man  had  undergone  one  of  those 
undefinable  changes  so  characteristic  of  him. 
Where  he  had  been  buoyant,  care-free  and 
boyish  the  night  before,  he  was  now  politely 
formal,  inscrutable — a  self-contained  Big  Boss 
of  the  timberlands. 

"I  was  sorry  to  have  had  to  decide  on  an  early  start 
without  having  let  you  know  last  night.  Miss  Stone,"  he 
opened.  "But  about  four  o'clock  this  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  a  wireless  call  from  the  city,  notifying  me 
that  some  busy-body  was  having  an  airman  sent  over 
the  Cup  to-day,  so  I  decided,  if  possible,  we'd  leave  the 
Cup  before  the  air-scout  arrived." 

"More  mystery?"  Miss  Stone  had  not  exactly  meant 
to  be  sarcastic. 

Acey  Smith  gave  vent  to  a  low,  harsh  laugh.  "No,  the 
mystery  stuff,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  over,"  he 
assured  her.  "And  that  brings  me  to  the  point  I  came 
down  here  to  speak  to  you  about.  This  morning  after 
breakfast,  if  you  feel  equal  to  it,  I  would  like  you  to  take 
a  walk  with  me  up  to  the  summit  of  Lookout  CHff  yon- 
der." He  pointed  to  a  castle-like  formation  in  the  wall 
of  rock  to  the  east. 

"But  I  thought  we  were  leaving  here  this  morning?" 

"We  are.  But  while  the  Indians  are  taking  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  your  belongings  around  to  Amethyst  Island, 
I  thought  you  might  let  me  take  you  up  there  to  enjoy 
the  wonderful  view  it  affords  while  I  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  North  Star  and  how  you  came  to  be  woven  into  its 
history." 

"Couldn't    I    hear    it    down    at    the    Island?" 

"You  could, but  there  is  an  appropriate  reasonwhyyou 
should  be  shown  that  view  on  this,  your  twenty-first 
■birthday.  " 
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"Very  well,"  acceded  the  girl,  "I'll  go.    I  do  not  under- 
stand, but  I  will  go." 

•  •  *  •  « 

JOSEPHINE  STONE  and  Acey  Smith  made  their 
•J  start  for  the  summit  of  Lookout  Cliff  right  after 
breakfast.  The  superintendent  appeared  with  his  in- 
evitable packsack  strapped  on  his  back,  and  after  giving 
final  instructions  to  the  Indians,  motioned  her  to  ac- 
company him. 

The  walk  up  the  gradual  ascent  through  the^woods[^to 


"Is    he    still    down    at    the 
limits?" 

"Yes,  I  think  he's  back, 
though  the  last  news  I  had  of 
him  he  was  in  Kam  City.  He 
had  a  falling  out  with  Norman 
T.  Gildersleeve  and  quit  the  services  of  the  International 
Investment  outfit.  I  expect  he  discovered  they  weren't 
altogether  the  innocent  angels  they  pretended  to  be."  He 
paused  a  moment,  then:  "Hammond  is  what  few  men  of 
ability  are  nowadays— clean-cut  and  honest  to  the  core." 
The  girl  dropped  her  eyes  to  hide  the  gratitude  that 
welled  up  in  them.  What  had  it  cost  Acey  Smith  to 
make  that  magnanimous  statement?  For  she  knew  now 
that  he  knew  what  she  could  not  give  to  him  would  be 
Hammond'.s  for  the  asking. 

They  watched  the  plane  make  a  landing, 
saw  the  airman  examine  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings, then  re-enter  his  machine  and  fly  away 
over    the    cliffs. 


T' 


He  led  the  girl  to  a  place  on  the  moss-covered 
ledge   and  seated   himself   beside  her. 

the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  refreshing  and  invigorating,  but, 
after  the  custom  on  northern  trails,  neither  spoke 
except  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  man 
seemed  deeply  preoccupied  and  the  girl  made  no  attempt 
to  di  aw  him  out  of  his  reverie. 

They  paused  for  a  few  moments'  rest  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff  before  starting  the  ascent  of  the  winding  pathway 
that  led  to  the  summit.  Suddenly  a  rapidly-vibrating 
roaring  sound  broke  in  upon  them  from  the  upper  air. 

"The  airplane  has  arrived,"  eommented  Acey  Smith, 
pointing  to  the  machine  swooping  over  the  cliffs  at  the 
water-gate.  "Just  a  little  too  late  to  find  out  anything 
worth  while." 

"Who  do  you  suppose  it  is?"  asked  the  girl. 

"It's  a  government  machine  sent  to  locate  you.  I  think 
likely  it's  been  put  on  the  job  at  the  request  of  your 
friend,    Mr.    Hammond." 

He  watched  her  covertly  as  the  color  came  and  went 
in  her  cheeks  at  the  mention  of  Hammond's  name. 

"Mr.  Hammond!"  she  gasped.  "Oh  then,  we  must  go 
back  and  send  word  to  him  that  I  am  safe  and  sound." 

"No,  it  will  not  be  necessary,"  he  declared.  "Mr. 
Hammond  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  few  hours'  sus- 
pense. You  will  meet  him  before  the  sun  sets  to-night, 
and  you  will  then  be  the  better  able  to  explain  everything." 


HE  summit  of  Lookout  Cliff  offered  a 
wonderful  view  on  this  clear  day  of  the 
lake  and  the  forests  below.  Nannabijou  camp 
from  there  seemed  a  tiny  gash  in  a  world  of 
wilderness,  the  river  and  Solomon  Creek  silver 
threads  winding  down  to  Superior. 

"This  pinnacle,"  Acey  Smith  was  saying, 
"was  held  sacred  by  the  pagan  Indians  as  the 
eerie  of  the  Thunder  Eagle,  a  demi-god  sup- 
posed to  rule  the  land  and  the  water  as  far  as 
his  eyes  could  see. 

"It  therefore  did  not  seem  unfitting,"  he 
continued  quietly,  "to  bring  you  to  this  spot  to 
declare  you,  as  I  do  now,  undisputed  mistress 
of  the  North  Shore." 

She  looked  at  him  thoroughly  bewildered, 
for  themoment  unableto  think  what  answer  to 
make. 

"I  told  you  there  would  be  no  mystery 
after  to-day,"  he  went  on,  "and  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you  is  bald  fact.  To-day,  on 
your  twenty-first  birthday.  Miss  Josephine 
Stone,  you  become  heir  to  the  estate  of  your 
grandfather,  Joseph  Stone,  and  that  estate 
now  includes  all  the  holdings  of  the  North  Star 
Towing  and  Contracting  Company  and  the 
controlling  share  in  all  its  various  subsidiaries. 
In  compliance  with  the  dying  injunction  of 
your  grandfather,  the  ownership  of  those 
properties  has  been  transferred  to  your  name, 
where  they  were  formerly  held  in  trust  by  my- 
self and  the  executives  of  the  North  Star  for 
you  under  the    pseudonym    of    'J.    C.    X.'" 

"But  I  can't  understand  all  this,"  she  mur- 
mured in  perplexity.  "Grandfather,  I  al- 
ways understood,  was  not  very  wealthy.  He 
was  merely  a  prospector  and  scientist." 

"True,"  replied  her  companion,  "and  in 
what  you  do  not  understand  lies  the  story — 
a  story  in  which  I'm  afraid  I  will  have  to  tell 
altogether  too  much  about  myself." 

"Please  do  tell  me,"  she  urged.  "I  am  sure 
I  will  be  deeply  interested  in  that  very  part  of 
it." 

"Then  let's  step  over  yonder  where  we  will 
be  sheltered  from  the  breeze  and  still  have  the  benefit  of 
the   sunshine." 

Acey  Smith  unslung  his  pack  and  hung  it  by  one  of  the 
straps  on  the  bough  of  a  stunted  jackpine  whose  roots 
somehow  drew  sustenance  from  a  crevice  near  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  He  led  the  girl  to  a  place  on  a  moss-covered 
ledge  and  seated  himself  beside  her. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

THE  superintendent  placed  a  cigarette  in  a  holder  and 
lit    it. 

"The  story,"  he  opened,  "should  properly  start  with 
the  advent  of  John  Carlstone  here  half  a  century  ago. 
'Black  Jack'  Carlstone,  as  he  was  known,  was  an  eastern 
Canadian,  the  second  generation  of  the  old  pioneer  school 
and  a  mixture  of  the  romantic  races  that  migrated  to  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  from  the  valley  of  the  Mis-sissippi  in 
the  States— English,  Welsh,  Dutch  and  Irish  blood  ran 
in  his  veirs.  He  was  a  tall,  powerfully-built,  black- 
whiskered  demon  of  a  man,  with  a  heart  as  great  as  hw 
physical  dimensions— a  man  who  whs  known  to  recognize 
no  such  elements  as  difficulty  or  danger.  He  was  a  born 
trader,  the  particular  type  that  made  good  and  amassed 
fortunes  in  those  tremendous  days.  .      u-  u 

"John  Carlstone  located  near  a  trading-post  which 
then  thrived  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Kam  City,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  identified  with  f^^^^^J^'V 
undertaking  in  which  there  was  money  to  be  made. 
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bartering  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  getting  out  timber 
and  building  wharves  and  roads  for  the  government. 
There  were  few  white  women  in  the  North  in  those  days, 
and  John  Carlstone  tool<  as  his  wife  the  daughter  of  an 
Indian  chief  who  was  headman  of  all  the  North  Shore 
tribes,  and,  standing  little  on  ceremony,  was  married 
under  the  pagan  rites  of  the  Indians. 

"With  the  birth  of  his  son  there  came  two  heavy  blows 
to  .John  Carlstone.  He  lo.st  his  wife  and  her  child  was 
cursed  with  an  infirmity  that  came  of  a  prenatal  accident. 
In  moments  of  stress  or  high  nervous  excitement,  the  boy 
would  be  overcome  with  a  strange  convulsion  and  cry 
out  with  the  weird,  unearthly  call  of  the  northern  loon. 
But  this  son,  despite  his  infirmity  and  the  fact  that  he 
inherited  a  skin  the  color  of  his  mother's  race,  was  tht 
apple  of  .John  Carl.stone's  eye.  He  named  him  Alexander, 
becau.sp,  as  he  told  the  boy  when  he  grew  older,  'Alex- 
ander was  a  conqueror,  and  you  must  conquer  all  this 
wild  North  Shore  some  day.'  It  was  a  remark  that 
afterwards  rang  in  the  consciousness  of  Alexander  Carl- 
stone with  all  the  glamor  of  prophecy. 

"The  elder  Carlstone's  wealth  grew  and  grew.  Ho  be- 
came the  owner  of  a  modest  fleet  of 
trading  boats  and  a  string  of  inland 
trading-posts.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  he  was  making  in  the  crude 
pioneer  school,  Carlstone  sent  his  son 
east  to  be  educated  at  a  private  college, 
where  the  lad,  under  a  sympathetic 
teacher,  went  far  and  quickly  in  his  stud- 
ies. He  grew  to  know  that  he  had  in- 
herited his  father's  initiative  and  force 
of  character  along  with  an  abnormal  gift 
for  grasping  and  visualizing  situations 
that  baffled  the  analyses  of  others. 

"While  his  son  was  away  at  school  the 
elder  Carlstone  married  again,  this  time 
to  the  widow  of  Captain  Norman  Gilder- 
sleeve,  who  had  been  master  of  one  cf 
Carlstone's  boats.  She  was  a  designing, 
unscrupulous  woman,  and  she  brought 
with  her  a  son,  some  years  older  than 
Carhtone's,  who  inherited  all  his  mother's 
malicious  and  covetous  nature.  But  with 
John  Carlstone's  undying  affection  for 
his  son,  the  influence  of  the  Gildersleeves 
might  not  have  cut  much  figure  in  the 
latter's  life  had  it  not  been  for  a  whim  of 
fate  and  the  law — the  damnab'e  travesty 
on  justice  that  men  call  the  law.  Yes,  a  di  mnable  travesty 


YOUNG  CARLSTONE  had  completed  what  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  modern  public  and  high 
school  education  when  one  day  there  came  the  most  un- 
fortunate moment  of  his  life  with  tidings  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  one  true  friend  who  believed  in  him  and 
would  have  sacrificed  all  for  him  right  or  wrong.  The 
elder  Carlstone  was  drowned  out  of  a  canoe  during  a 
storm  on  one  of  the  inland  lakes;  the  wilderness  from 
which  he  had  won  affluence  and  wealth  swallowed  him. 

"That  was  the  crucial  turning-point  in  the  life  of 
young  Alexander  Carlstone,  the  end  of  the  dramatic 
career  which  he  had  dreamed  of— the  last  chapter  in  the 
life  of  the  Man  That  Might  Have  Been. 

"Owing  to  the  lack  of  telegraph  service  across  Canada 
at  that  time,  the  news  of  his  father's  passing  was  a'most  a 
week  in  reaching  the  young  man. 

"Alexander  Carlstone  arrived  at  Kam  City  to  find  the 
doors  of  his  father's  house  closed  against  him.  Norman  T. 
Gildersleeve,  son  of  the  woman  who  was  John  Carlstone's 
second  wife,  came  out  and  ordered  him  off  the  premises. 
An  altercation  followed,  in  the  heat  of  wh-ch  Gilder- 
sleeve   cried: — 

"  'Get  out  of  here,  you  tramp;  get  out  or  I'll  send  for 
the  provincial  police  to  throw  you  out!  -You  have  no 
claim    here — you    are    name!e:^s.' 

"A  presentiment  of  just  what  his  dark  words  meant 
staggered  Carlstone  for  the  moment.  'Say  that  again!'  he 
defied. 

"  'I'll  say  it,'  mocked  the  other.  'You  are  a  nobody, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  you  are  not  John  Carlstone's 
heir.    Your  mother  was  merely  his  squaw  mistress.' 

"At  that  taunt,  young  Carlstone  saw  all  red.  He  bore 
down  upon  Gildersleeve  with  the  fury  of  a  savage  and 
struck  as  his  fighting  father  would  have  struck.  Gilder- 
sleeve went  over  before  a  terrific  blow  that  laid  his 
cheek  open  below  the  right  eye.  When  he  struggled  to 
his  feet  he  was  knocked  down  again  with  a  similar  smash 
under  the  left  eye.  As  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  his  face 
covered  with  blood,  Carlstone  stood  over  him  uttering 
the  terrible  cry  that  since  infancy  had  afflicted  him  in 
moments  of  high  excitement. 

"In  his  blind  fury,  young  Carlstone  might  have  fin- 
ished for  good  the  usurper  of  his  birth  rights  had  it  not 
been  that  passers-by  intervened.  As  it  was,  he  left  two 
scars  upon  the  face  of  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve  that  he 
was    to    carry    all    his    life. 

"But  it  turned  out  that  what  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve 
had  said  was  based  on  the  law.  John  Carlstone's  first 
marriage  to  an  Indian  chief's  daughter,  under  the  red 


man's  rights,  was  not  recognized  by  Church  or  State;  the 
son  therefore  was  nameless  and  had  no  rights  under  the 
constitution.  The  further  fact  that  John  Carlstor.ehad 
neglected  to  make  a  will  left  the  younger  Carlstone's 
case  hopeless. 

"Alexander  Carlstone  fled  from  the  haunt?  of  civiliza- 
tion, filled  with  a  consuming  bitterness  of  spirit,  an 
atheist  so  far  as  garbled  justice  and  revamped  Christian- 
ity were  concerned  and  nursing  an  undying  hatred  for 
the  ursurper,  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve 

"In  his  soul  had  been  sovn  the  self-same  germs  that 
have    bred    history's    bloodiest    revolutions." 

CHAPTER  XXV 

The   Man  That  Was" 

JOSKPH  STONP;,  your  grandfather,  was  one  of 
those  vitally  interested  in  the  fate  of  young  Carl- 
stone," continued  Acey  Smith.  "The  old  scientist  and 
prospector  had  been  a  personal  crony  of  John  Carlstone; 
in  fact,  the  latter  had  been  of  financial  assistance  to  him 
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1 5  will  see  the  commencement 
by  Archie  P.  McKishnie.  The  title 
sufficient  in  itself  to  pique  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  the  story  of  an  im- 
personation, amazingly  conceived — because  the  leading  character  in  the  book 
actually  succeeds  in  impersonating  himself!  .  .  .  .  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole's 
serial,  "The  Garden  of  God,"  will  begin  in  March  or  April.  During  the 
winter  months  there  will  be  a  new  story  by  Frank  L.  Packard,  author  of 
"The  Miracle  Man,"  "Pawned"  and  other  best-sellers. 
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in  some  of  his  early  ventures.  But  in  his  eerie  out  here  in 
the  Cup  of  Nannabijou,  where  he  lived  to  himself,  Joseph 
Stone  did  not  learn  of  his  friend's  death  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  son  until  he  made  one  of  his  periodical  visits 
to  the  city  for  supplies.  The  old  man  was  deeply  grieved 
and  made  diligent  inquiry  for  the  whereabouts  of  Alex- 
ander Carlstone,  but  the  young  man  had  then  been  away 
several  weeks  and  none  knew  whither  he  had  gone. 

"Joseph  Stone  was  himself  a  heart-hungry  old  man, 
his  own  only  son  having  left  him  during  an  altercation 
in  which  the  younger  Stone  had  insisted  on  their  leaving 
the  wilderness  for  the  western  prairies  where  he  saw  a  more 
prosperous  future  for  both.  The  upshot  of  it  all  w  as  that 
the  son  left  for  the  West,  swearing  that  he  would  never 
darken  his  father's  door  again.    And  henever  did. 

"It  must  be  stated  that  your  grandfather,  though  a 
learned  and  open-hearted  man,  was  extremely  eccentric 
in  some  respects.  His  passion,  however,  was  for  scien- 
tific research,  and  his  one  ruling  hobby  was  to  discover 
the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  pignnentation  whereby  the 
color  was  transmitted  to  the  bodies  and  faces  of  the 
dark-skinned  races  of  men.  He  not  only  pursued  his 
research  in  this  matter  to  a  successful  conclusion,  biit 
actually  produced  a  formula  for  a  solution,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  killed  the  active  color  germs,  so  that 
only  a  few  moments  of  exposure  to  the  sunlight,  after 
treatment,  would  turn  dark  men  or  red  men  white. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may  have 
been,  his  secret  died  with  him. 

"It  was  through  the  pursuit  of  these  experiments  and 
an  Indian  witch-doctor,  who  was  none  other  than  our 
friend,  Ogima  Bush,  that  Joseph  Stone  quite  unexpected- 
ly came  in  contact  with  the  lost  Alexander  Carlstone. 
The  medicine  men  among  the  tribes  and  som.e  of  the 
more  exalted  chiefs  were  the  only  Indians  that  would 
dare  enter  the  sacred  Cup  of  Nannabijou  to  visit  the 
White  Magician  as  they  called  him. 

"It  so  happened  that  when  Joseph  Stone  had  com- 
pleted his  formula  for  bleaching  the  skin  that  he  wanted 
to  experirrent  on  Ogima,  but  to  his  intense  disappoint- 
ment the  Medicine  Man  became  very  indignant  at  the 
suggestion.  Why  should  he  or  any  of  his  people  wish  to 
be  white?  Wasn't  the  red  man  of  more  noble  lineage  and 
the  very  color  of  his  skin  emblematic  of  the  superior 
favors  the  sun-god  had  conferred  upon  him?  Any  such 
trifling,  he  declared  would  bring  a  curse  upon  his  people, 
and    he    would    see    that    they   had    none    of    it. 

"The  Medicine  Man's  word  was  law  among  the  Indians, 
and  Joseph  Stone  was  in  despair  of  finding  a  living 
subject  for  experimentation  until,  one  day,  Ogima,  after 


a  long  smoke  by  the  fireplace  in  the  cabin,  made  the 
announcement  that  he  had  discovered  a  young  man 
among  the  bands  who  should  have  been  born  white,  and  if 
Stone  wished  to  try  his  witchcraft  on  this  young  man, 
Ogima    would    send    him    to    him. 

"What  was  Joseph  Stone's  amazement  and  delight  to 
discover  that  the  young  man  sent  him  by  Ogima  Bush 
was  none  other  than  Alexander  Carlstone,  son  of  his  de- 
ceased benefactor.  Carlstone  subsequently  told  him 
that  since  he  had  left  Kam  City  he  had  been  living  among 
the  Indians  of  his  mother's  tribe,  and  on  account  of  her 
lineage  he  had  been  created  a  chief  or  headman  of  the 
band. 

"I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  what 
followed,  Miss  Stone,"  Acey  Smith  went  on.  "The  ex- 
periment was  gone  on  with   at  once,  but  by  degrees, 
Carlstone  first  submitting  his  hands  and  face  to  the  solu- 
tion.    When  it  was  over  and  he  surveyed  hmself  in  a 
glass  he  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  himself  that  was 
reflected  there,  the  metamorphosis  was  so  great.    Thus 
transformed,  and  wearing  white  man's  apparel,  young 
Carlstone  went  back  among  the  Indians,  pretending  to 
be  a  trapper  lost  in  the  woods.     His  real 
identity  was  suspected  by  none  of  the 
tribe. 

"The  realization  of  what  this  change 
might  mean  inspired  Alexander  Carlstone 
with  the  first  hazy  elemients  of  a  daring 
scheme. 

"Alexander  Carlstone,  who  had  dream- 
ed of  becoming  a  famous  actor  in  the 
world  of  the  mimic  drama,  became  Acey 
Smith  the  Timber  Pirate,  a  protagoniFt  in 
a  drama  of  real  life,  always  with  a  grim 
climax  of  revenge  in  view,  fi  si  see  it  now, 
I  have  always  been  acting  a  self-pre- 
scribed part,  putting  into  it  the  same  in- 
tensity I  might  have  otherwise  concen- 
trated on  the  theatrical  stage.  Acey 
Smith  is  the  man  that  was  made  by  cir- 
cumstances —  the  Man  That  Is.  For, 
as  you  have  no  doubt  surmised.  Miss 
Stone,  I  was  first  Alexander  Carlstone  and 
afterwards  Acey  Smith. 

"Joseph  Stone  told  me  of  a  simple  tab- 
let, that,  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  would 
prevent  the  loon-cry  that  rose  in  my 
throat  in  moments  of  excitement,  a  reme- 
dy which  I  have  since  always  kept  by  me. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  role  of  a  white  trapper,  I  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  Kam  City,  which  had  by  then  grown  to  the 
status  of  quite  a  thriving  northern  town,  with  a  lake  port 
whose  future  was  unquestioned.  It  was  to  be  the  gate- 
way between  the  East  and  the  wheat-producing  West 
just  then  opening  up  in  full  earnest.  In  bitterne.^s  I  saw 
the  opportunity  and  wealth  that  might  have  been  mine; 
in  double  bitterness  I  discovered  that  the  usurper,  Gilder- 
sleeve, had  become  the  leading  man  of  the  place  and 
owned  and  controlled  nearly  all  the  important  commer- 
cial undertakings  in  the  town.  One  day  I  passed  him  on 
the  street  and  was  thrilled  that  he  did  not  recognize  me. 
I  had  no  inclination  to  set  upon  him.  My  own  calmness 
under  the  circumstances  amazed  me.  I  could  wait, 
something  within  me  seemed  to  whisper;  my  time  would 
come. 

"It  was  in  the  late  autumn  of  my  twentieth  year  that 
Joseph  Stone  and  I  set  out  to  locate  a  gold  vein  that  he 
believed  existed  far  up  the  Nannabijou  River.  W^e  took 
no  guides  and  travelled  light,  for  to  both  of  us  the  wilder- 
ness was  an  open  book.  To  be  brief,  after  a  month  of  the 
pack-trail  and  patient  prospecting,  we  did  discover  the 
gold  vein,  which  gave  indications  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions   of    either. 

"But  winter  came  down  with  the  sudden  intensity 
which  is  often  its  wont  in  the  North.  W'e  were  awakened 
one  night  by  the  cold  and  the  howling  of  a  raging  bliz- 
zard. We  decided  to  set  out  on  the  return  journey  at 
once,  particularly  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  vegetables 
and  flour. 

"As  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  frozen  over,  we  had  ; 
abandon  our  canoe,  and,  as  we  had  brought  no  snowshi  i 
with  us,  the  going  through  the  fine,  loose  snow  was  ex- 
ceedingly hard  on  the  old  man.  Joseph  Stone,  I  could 
see,  was  gradually  breaking  down  under  the  hardships  of 
the  gruelling  journey  and  the  assaults  of  the  cold.  ,\ 
cough  he  had  developed  and  the  deepening  shadows 
under  his  eyes  were  symptoms  of  the  dreaded  grippe 
Day  by  day  his  inertia  increased  until  he  finally  pitched 
over  and  begged  me  to  let  him  go  to  his  last  sleep  in  the 
snow  while  I  pushed  on. 

"I  was  carrying  him  on  my  back  rolled  up  in  blankets 
w^hen  I  fortunately  came  upon  a  band  of  roving  Indians, 
from  whom  I  borrowed  a  string  of  dogs,  a  sled  and  a  pair 
of  snowshoes.  Thus  equipped,  after  I  had  gone  back  up 
the  trail  and  secured  the  provisions  and  equipment  wo 
had  cached  when.  Stone  broke  down,  I  bundled  the  sick 
man  up  on  the  sled  and  made  haste  to  reach  the  cabin  in 
the    Cup. 

"Joseph  Stone  breathed  his  last  one  night  on  the  tra  1 
within  a  day's  journey  of  home.  Just  before  he  died  he 
cried  out: — 


"  'Yon  won't  forget,  the  mine  goes  to ' 

"Then  his  voice  failed  him,  but  what  I  caught  when  I 
bent  near  was  a  whispered,  'to  J—  C—  when  twenty-one.' 

"With  his  last  breath  he  called  upon  the  spirit  of  my 
father,  'Black  Jack'  Carlstone,  to  witness  the  injunction 
he  had  made  to  me. 

"It  was  in  my  subsequent  reflections  standing  there  in 
the  trail  by  the  dead  man  that  a  mad  inspiration  as  to  the 
course  of  my  future  operations  came  to  me  in  a  flash. 
From  Joseph  Stone  I  had  previously  learned  the  story 
of  his  son's  leaving  him  in  white  anger  years  before.  The 
father  had  never  forgiven  what  he  deem^ed  ingratitude, 
and  he  apparently  never  heard  from  the  younger  Stone 
or  his  family  until  his  widow  wrote  of  his  death  and  the 
subsequent  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  had  been  named  in 
her  grandfather's  honor,  Josephine  Stone.  Joseph  Stone 
never  answered  that  letter,  but  he  cherished  the  picture 
of  the  baby  the  mother  had  sent  with  it,  and,  as  he  al- 
ways referred  to  the  child  as  'Josie,'  there  was  never 
any  doubt  that  his  whispered  'J— C  was  meant  to  be 
Josie. 

"It  was  like  the  eccentric  old  scientist  to  thus  give  out 
his  last  orders.  His  oral  will  that  the  property  was  not  to 
go  to  his  grand-daughter  until  she  was  twenty-one  might 
ordinarily  have  presented  legal  difficulties;  but  to  me 
that  injunctiin  presented  the  opportunity  that  comes  to 
a  man  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  if  it  comes  at  all. 


•'T  WENT  back  to  civilization  as  'A.  C.  Smith,'  using 
•*•  my  actual  initials  as  a  prefix  to  a  pseudonym  I  felt 
would  stir  up  the  least  curiosity.  Part  of  my 
plan  of  future  operations  was  to  keep  my  own 
personality  as  much  in  the  background  as 
possible.  I  also  devised  the  pseudonym,  'J,  C. 
X.'  to  represent  Josephine  Stone  until  she  be- 
came of  age  and  heiress  to  the  estate,  but  to 
have  a  legal  significance  as  a  trust  account  in 
the  bank  it  had  to  be  made  'J.  C.  Eckes.'  It 
was  in  favor  of  J.  C.  X.  that  I  filed  the  claim 
on  the  gold  mine  property,  giving  it  out  that  I 
was  acting  for  this  other  party  who  wished  to 
be  identified  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
transactions  and  had  left  me  the  authority  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  drafting  up  of  a  ficti- 
tious written  agreement  to  this  effect 
caused  me  no  qualms  of  conscience,  for  I  had 
long  since  lost  any  reverence  I  might  have  held 
for  legal  technicalities. 

"The  following  summer  the  mining  claim 
was  sold  for  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  more  than  it  subsequently  proved  to  be 
worth,  for  the  vein  was  only  a  shallow  out- 
cropping. But  fortune  was  already  playing 
into  my  hands,  for  Norman  T.  Gildersleever 
who  was  one  of  the  heaviest  shareholders  in 
the  company  that  bought  it.  lost  a  lot  of 
money  developing  it,  Through  the  mine,  un- 
expectedly, I  had  dealt  him  his  first  blow.  | 
"That  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  brought 
the  North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting  Com- 
pany into  existence  as  a  one-tug-and-barge 
concern.  As  Acey  Smith,  a  man  from  no- 
where, I  became  its  skipper  and  general  out- 
doors executive,  but  its  actual  ownership  in 
the  name  of  J.  C.  X.  was  known  only  to  its 
bankers. 


"HPHE  North  Star  prospered  from  the  start. 

*  From  that  on  its  progress  was  like  that  of 
a  thing  of  destiny.  Gildersleeve,  who,  with 
his  associates,  had  until  now  almost  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  marine  work,  woke  up  too 
late.  His  first  cold  realization  that  he  had  a 
dangerous  rival  came  when  the  North  Star 
secured  a  huge  government  contract  for  har- 
bor dredging  and  improvements,  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  two  million  dollars  had  been 
placed  in  the  parliamentary  estimates.  With 
the  money  credit  established  by  the  ac(iuisi- 
tion  of  this  contract,  the  North  Star  was  en- 
abled to  invest  in  a  formidable  fleet  of  tugs  and 
the  most  modern  dredging  ecjuipment. 

""There  was  no  stopping  now—the  North 
Star's  only  salvation  lay  in  continuous  expan- 
sion to  the  last  shred  of  money  credit  and  the 
gobbling  up  of  every  worth-while  contract. 
The  war  between  the  North  Star  and  the 
Gildersleeve  interests  was  on  in  deadly  earnest, 
and  with  the  North  Star  continuously  in  the 
r6le  of  the  aggre.ssor. 

"Gildersleeve  was  no  fool  as  a  business  man, 
and,  under  his  smug  cloak  of  respectability,  he 
knew  no  scruples  save  where  the  law  might 
halt  him.  But,  as  his  potential  destroyer,  I 
had  made  a  thorough,  patient  study  of  his 
weaknesses  rather  than  his  strength.  He  had 
so  long  been  ured  to  easy,  safe  stages  of  pro- 
gre.ss  that  he  had  lost  the  initiative  of  a  plunger. 
He  considered  too  long  and  was  nvr.r-<;nii!oii=- 
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while  Gildersleeve  was  h  Iding  long-winded  conferences 
with  his  associates  and  executives,  the  North  Star  was 
striking  hard  where  it  was  least  expected  to  strike. 

"Through  a  thoroughly  organized  private  intelligence 
department,  I  knew  the  Gildersleeve  plans  before  they 
were  put  into  operation.  The  North  Star  too  held  con- 
ferences; but  they  were  merely  'blinds',  the  plans  of  the 
company  being  devised  by  none  but  myself,  and  none 
knew  what  they  were  until  orders  went  out  to  the  presid- 
ent over  the  signature  of  'J.  C.  X.' 

"I  picked  my  men  for  their  ability  to  carry  out  instruc- 
tions quickly  and  thoroughly.  I  had  no  need  for  generals 
or  advisers;  except  that  the?r  recommpndations  regarding 
campaign  plans  gave  me  an  idea  what  other  people,  in- 
cluding our  competitors,  would  be  liable  to  conceive  we 
were  about  to  do.  If  such  recommei  dations  tallied  with 
the  plans  already  formulated,  I  promptly  discarded  the 
latter  and  set  about  devising  entirely  different  methods. 
The  North  Star  never  did  the  obvious  thing,  and  the 
element  of  surprise  invariably  helped  carry  the  day. 

"The  North  Star  took  a  controlling  interest  in  powerful 
newspapers,  and  it  used  their  news  columns  and  editor- 
ials in  a  subtle  manner  that  never  gave  them  the  appear- 
ance of  mere  organs. 


'"T^HE  North  Star's  great  victory  was  the  capture  of 
'■  the  government  ice-breaking  contracts  for  Spring 

and   Fall,   which   the   Gildersleeve   interests   held   until 

we  had  J.  J.  Slack  elected  to  the  Commons,  elevated  to 

the    cabinet    and    made  him    our    president. 

'The  North  Star  gave    Gildersleeve  no    quarter.  'A      "But   in 
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series  of  other  swiftly-succeeding  coups  broke  the  back 
of  Gildersleeve's  control  on  the  Upper  Lakes.  Soon  his 
boats  were  lying  idle  at  their  docks,  and  when  in  a  year  of 
tight  money  they  were  offered  for  sale  at  what  would  be 
little  better  than  their  value  as  junk,  the  North  Star 
secretly  financed  other  small  companies  to  buy  up  the 
best  of  them,  in  order  to  make  sure  there  would  not  be 
even  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet  left  for  its  rival  to  tjiake  a  new 
start  with. 

"Before  the  year  1914,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out, 
the  North  Star  had  driven  Norman  T.  Gildersleeve  from 
every  holding  he  had  originally  usurped  in  the  estate  of 
John  Carlstone,  as  well  as  what  other  enterprises  he  held 
stock    in    in    Canada. 

"Gildersleeve  fled  to  the  States,  a  bankrupt. 
"I  have  given  you  a  cold-blooded  story  of  how  the 
North  Star  succeeded.  Its  operations  were  on  a  plane 
with  those  of  every  big  enterprise  in  Canada  to-day.  Big 
business  is  war,  always  war — smash  or  be  smashed.  But 
the  North  Star  hid  behind  no  smug  cloak  of  hypocrisy;  it 
gave  no  quarter  and  it  asked  for  none.  On  the  other  hand 
the  North  Star  lived  up  to  its  contracts  to  the  letter;  it 
never  swind'ed  a  legitimate  customer  nor  took  advantage 
of  a  weak  or  struggling  competitor.  Its  sole  prey  was  the 
Gildersleeve  interests  and  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  becoming  great  and  powerful. 


is  the  tide  of  water  smote  them  ilic  u. ...noui  0/  bcwg  thruit 

upward  by  bis  powerful  arms,  of  his  fingers  relaxing  their  oice-Uke 
grip,  and  of  being  catapulted  unerringly  through  space. 


AND  now  I  must  go  back  to  a  detail  I  would  much 
rather  not  have  to  touch  upon,"  said  Acey  Smith, 
giving  this  account  of  my  stewardship,  I 
promised  you  I  should  leave  no  mystery  un- 
explained, and  had  not  this  little  matter  been 
attended  to  I  would  feel  that  I  had  been  remiss 
in    my    duty. 

"Some  time  after  the  North  Star  enter- 
prise had  been  successfully  placed  on  its  feet  I 
had  a  trusted  agent  locate  the  whereabouts  of 
yourself,  Miss  Stone,  and  your  mother.  He 
brought  back  a  report  that  you  were  living  in 
Calgary,  and  that  the  death  of  your  father  had 
left  you  poorly  provided  for.  Joseph  Stone's 
eccentric  will  left  no  alternative  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  funds  direct  from  the  earnings  of 
his  estate  to  you  until  you  had  reached  you 
twenty-first  birthday. 

"How  to  supply  you  with  an  annuity  that 
would  provide  for  your  livelihood  and  educa- 
tion without  leaving  it  open  to  discovery 
where  the  money  came  from  was  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  of  all  I  had  ever  set 
out  to  solve.  The  discovery  that  your  father 
had  been  manager  of  a  wholesale  produce  con- 
cern in  Edmonton  before  his  health  broke 
down  and  that  he  had  invented  a  secret  method 
for  preserving  eggs  for  indefinite  periods  with- 
out the  use  of  salt  finally  gave  me  an  idea.  A 
man  was  sent  to  make  your  mother  an  offer 
for  the  recipe.  Fortunately,  she  had  preserved 
the  formula,  and  she  feemed  only  too  delighted 
to  dispose  of  it  to  the  Kam  City  Cold  Storage 
Company  at  a  royalty  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  It  was  as  much  as  I  dare  make  the 
royalty  lest " 

Josephine  Stone  gave  a  little  gasp  at  thus 
suddenly  learning  the  real  source  of  the  income 
she  and  her  mother  had  enjoyed.  "And  we 
had  thought  that  all  came  of  father's  genius!" 

"But  wait,"  interposed  Acey  Smith.  "Your 
father's  invention  earned  fifty  times  what  the 
royalty  cost  each  year.  The  Kam  City  Cold 
Storage  Company  is  one  of  the  flourishing 
subsidiaries  of  the  North  Star,  and  your 
father's  recipe  for  storing  eggs  is  used  in  it 
to-day.  It  was  the  recipe  which  actually  con- 
tributed   most    to  that  subsidiary's  success." 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Trails 

JOSEPHINE  STONE  sat  a  rapt  listener  to 
this  the  first  narration  of  the  inner  story  of 
the  North  Star  Towing  and  Contracting  Com- 
pany's operations.  She  had  grasped  in  a  dazed 
way  only  the  tremendous  significance  it  had 
for  her  personally.  The  magnetic  nearness  of 
the  master  mind  that  had  created  and  de- 
veloped the  huge  enterprif-e  and  its  subsid- 
iaries single-handed  diverted  her  thoughts  for 
the  time  being  from  her  own  personal  interest 
in  the  matter. 

She  glanced  up  shyly  at  his  face  as  he  pro- 
ceeded in  low,  musical  tones  with  the  tale.  The 
bitter,  sinister  lines  were  gone  from  his  feat- 
ures row.  and  in  their  place  there  sat  the 
tragedy  of  it  all;  the  lonely  years  he  struggled 
and  fought  and  pitted  him5e;f  against  the 
giants  of  his  time— anonymously,  because  of 
Crvlivvrd    ov    7"f,<'    iS 
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Germany  Again  Looks  to  the  Sea 

Her  Shipyards  Are  Busy,  Her  Repair  Yard  Stocks  Are  Crowded, 
And  Great  Liners  Shoulder  One  Another  at  The  Docks. 


F.   BRITTEN   AUSTIN 


F  BRITTEN  AUSTIN,  writinR  in  the 
•  Daily  Mail,  from  Hamburg,  gives  his 
viewpoint  of  the  much  discussed  subject 
of  the  ruin  of  Germany.  He  pictures  it 
against  the  bacl^ground  of  her  crowded 
wharves,  her  busy  shipyards,  her  popu- 
lous Caf6s. 

"Germany  is  'ruined,'  of  course,"  he 
writes.  "She  cannot  pay.  Starvat'on 
threatens  her.  Looli  at  the  mark!  Only 
profiteers — Schieber — can  afford  a  square 
meal  or  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  so  my  Ger- 
man friend  informs  me. 

"It  may  be  so,  but  here  in  Hamburg 
you  would  never  guess  it. 

"The  Alster  Cafe — the  popular  restaur- 
ant on  the  edge  of  the  Inner  Alster,  that 
charming  yacht-enlivened  sheet  of  water 
in  the  heart  of  Hamburg  which  gives  the 
city  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Swiss 
lake-towns,  is  crowded  with  people  taking 
their  'five  o'clock'  at  the  little  tables,  and 
you  will  look  in  vain  f -r  one  whose  clothes 
are  shabby  or  whose  boots  are  down  at 
heel." 

And  he  goes  on  to  give  a  hint  of  the 
reason  that  obtains  elsewhere  in  Germany 
to  set  at  rest  that  bogey  of  German  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"Two  years  ago,"  he  continues,  "the 
great  harbours  of  Hamburg — I  went 
round  them  in  a  boat,  and  they  were  so 
many  that  I  have  lost  count — were 
empty  of  shipping.  To-day,  though  not 
full  to  their  pre-war  standard,  they  are 
a  scene  of  activity. 

"Scores  of  ships  of  every  nation  are 
busy  loading  cargo — and  there  are  many, 
very  many,  new  German  ships,  conspicu- 
ous among  which  are  the  fine  new  boats 
of  Hugo  Stinnes. 

"The  great  new  liner  of  the  Hamburg- 
Sud-Amerikanische  Company,  the  Cap 
Polonio,  is  vomiting  smoke  from  her  three 


white,  cerise-tcpped  funnels,  ready  to 
start  on  her  maiden  voyage.  And  that  is 
the  dominant  note.  Nearl.v  every  one  of 
these  German  ships  has  just  returned 
from,  or  is  just  about  to  commence,  her 
maiden  voyage. 

"The  authorities  of  the  port  of  Ham- 
burg apparently  do  not  greatly  fear  the 
much-heralded  ruin,  for  they  are  building 
vast  new  warehouses,  in  addition  to  the 
colossal  warehouse  space  they  already 
possess,  to  cope  with  the  anticipated 
traffic  of  the  port. 

"The  towering  traceries  of  the  Blohm" 
and  Voss  b.uilding  sHps  are  all  occupied 
with  new  construction,  and  the  repair  s'ips 
are  equally  busy,  very  many  of  them  with 
British  ships,  whose  owners  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  cheaper  and  more 
industrious  labour  of  Germany. 

"In  the  city  a  surprising  amount  of  new 
building — new  offices  and  new  depart- 
ment stores — is  being  done.  Outside,  in 
the  residential  suburbs,  a  great  many  fine 
new  houses  are  being  put  up — of  the 
spacious  size  that  in  England  would  be  a 
drug  on  the  market.  "The  only  sign  of 
tightness  of  money  in  this  city  is  the 
comparative  fewness  of  private  motor- 
cars. 

"The  innumerable  'Dielen' — the  cafes 
where  you  sit  and  have  tea  or  dinner 
round  a  limited  floor  space  on  which  a 
professional  programme  is  interspersed 
with  somewhat  crowded  dancing  by  the 
customers — are  thronged  from  afternoon 
to  midnight.  It  does  not  cost  much,  per- 
haps— reckoned  in  English  money — but 
it  costs  something.  For  a  ruined  people 
it  would  be  extravagance. 

"  'Ach,  the  poor  Germans!'  said  my 
friend.  'They  perhaps  have  saved  up  for 
one  whole  week  to  come  and  dine  here  and 
have  one  good  meal.' 

"Perhapsl" 


The  New  Route  of  Commerce 

How  the  War  Has  Deprived  Germany  of  Her  Control  of  Europe's 

Business  Highways. 
HILAIRE  BELLOC 


"pHE  CHANGE  which  has  been 
J-  brought  about  by  the  war  in  the  main 
lines  of  European  business  communica- 
tions has  hitherto  attracted  little  atten- 
tion. It  is  however  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est importance  because  it  will  advance  the 
prosperity  and  enhance  the  influence 
upon  Europe  of  new  regions  and  converse- 
ly it  will  injure  points  upon  the  old 
routes.  Mr.  Belloc  in  "Our  World'"  an- 
alyzes the  effect  which  the  change  in  the 
routes  followed  by  the  railroads  of  Europe 
must  have  upon  Germany  and  the  other 
nations    affected. 

Briefly,  he  shows  that  before  the  war 
there  were  two  main  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  East  and  West  and  two 
between  North  and  South.  The  four 
intersection  points  of  these  four  lines 
were  all  in  German  controlled  territory. 
Owing  to  changes  in  route  and  control  of 


territory  not  one  of  these  four  points  is 
now  controlled  by  Germany.  And  where- 
as the  main  line  East  and  West,  the  line 
from  Constantinople  via  Vienna,  Munich, 
Strasburg,  to  Paris  and  London  was 
previously  almost  entirely  in  German 
controlled  territory,  it  now  runs  through 
Northern  Italy  and  France,  not  one  mile 
of  it  being  under  German  Control. 
As  Mr.  Belloc  views  the  matter: 
"Prussia  stood  for  deliberate,  controlled 
thought-out  policy  in  economics  quite  as 
much  as  in  military  things,  and  thus  was 
the  very  antithesis  of  purely  competitive 
England  with  her  free  trade  philosophy. 

"Among  other  things  which  Prussia 
took  over,  and  indirectly  or  directly 
moulded,  were  the  great  communications 
of  Europe:  Two  great  East  to  West 
routes  arose,  dependent,  as  it  were,  upon 
two  great   GermfU   central   pillars,  two 


great  German  towns,  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
One  great  artery  of  communication  ran 
from  London  through  Berlin  to  Petro- 
grad.  'The  other  ran  down  the  Valley  of 
the  Rhine  and  its  Border  States;  then 
down  the  Valley  of  the  Danube  and  so  to 
Turkey  and  the  East. 

"To  the  people  of  my  generation  the 
two  great  lines  thus  established  seemed 
the  normal  means  of  communication  of 
Europe  between  East  and  West;  yet,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  th^  were  not 
normal  or  economically  necessary." 

Mr.  Belloc  then  goes  on  to  explain  how 
the  two  principal  lines  of  communication 
between  North  and  South  were,  before 
the  war,  the  line  from  Naples  through 
Rome,  Genoa,  Milan,  Basle,  Cologne  and 
ending  at  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Am- 
sterdam; and  the  line  from  the  top  of  the 
Adriatic  (Venice  and  Trieste)  via  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Berlin,  to  the  North  German 
ports  and  the  Baltic.  The  four  crossing 
points  of  these  four  lines,  Strasburg. 
Cologne,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  were  all 
under  the  control  of  German  culture. 

"Now,"  continues  Mr.  Belloc,  "observe 
what  the  Great  War  did  to  this  arrange- 
ment. Few  people  as  yet  have  noticed 
the  change  because  trade  has  been  so  stag- 
nant, political  affairs  so  chaotic,  and 
travel  so  jerky  that  the  new  state  of  af- 
fairs does  not  yet  stand  out  as  it  will  in  a 
few  years.  Russia,  as  a  potential,  at- 
tracting travel  to  and  from  itself,  has 
dropped  out.  Berlin  remains  a  great 
city  but  its  political  power  is  gone. 

"The  old  main  line  which  bridged  Lon- 
don and  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  the  pil- 


lar of  Berlin  is  no  longer  the  chief  artery 
of  the  North. 

"What  has  taken  its  place?  The  new 
line  that  has  taken  its  place  is  Paris- 
Prague  -Warsaw.  Prague,  the  capital  of 
the  Bohemian  Slavs  or  Czechs,  now  liber- 
ated; Warsaw,  the  capital  of  the  Great 
Polish  people,  now  liberated,  and  in- 
creasing  in  strength. 

"If  you  watch  that  line  upon  the  map: 
Paris-Prague-Warsaw,  mark  how  little 
of  it  goes  through  territory  now  under  the 
control  of  German  culture.  It  is  French 
as  far  as  the  Rhine;  it  is  Bohemian  in  a 
free  Bohemia  from  the  mountain  frontier 
of  that  State — only  150  miles  from  the 
Rhine — and  then  it  continues  in  Slav 
territory,  but  Polish,  from  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  Bohemia  to  Warsaw  and  on 
to  Brest. 

"What  about  the  second  East  and  West 
line?  The  line  to  the  Near  East  and  to 
Constantinople?  That,  from  being  the 
line  of  the  Upper  Danube  has  become 
the  line  across  the  North  Italian  Plain  and 
so  through  the  Southern  Slav  liberated 
territory.  The  great  Orient  communica- 
tion of  to-day  is  no  longer  the  Rhine,  the 
Upper  Danube,  Vienna,  Belgrade,  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  Paris,  the  Alpine  Tun- 
nels, Milan,  Agram,  Belgrade,  Constan- 
tinople. And  since  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  liberated  States  and  of  the  French 
and  of  the  Itahans  to  keep  it  so;  since 
Vienna  has  lost  its  economic  reasons  for 
existence;  since  the  Germanic  power  at 
Vienna  no  longer  controls  a  united  Haps- 
burg  Empire,  that  line  has  also  come  to 
stay." 


The  Woman  Behind  Kemal 

A  Picture  of  the  Young  Turkish  Authoress,  Who  it  is  Claimed, 
Prevented  Him  From  Sinking  Into  Oblivion. 

DAILY   MAIL 


HALID  EDIBHANOUM,  the  young 
Turkish  authoress,"  it  is  claimed  by 
a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "has 
become  thegreatest  influeneein  Mustapha 
Kemal's  Government.  She  broke  through 
the  Allied  Cordon  at  Constantinople  two 
years  ago  and  by  the  light  of  a  crescent 
moon  ferried  across  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
Asiatic  shore.  'Allah  ashkina  boutara  dan 
giielV  ('This  way,  for  the  love  of  Allah, 
this  way!')  The  agonised  cry  of  warn- 
ing from  a  waiting  friend  prevented 
her  from  landing  at  the  wrong  spot 
and  rushing  into  the  arms  of  Allied  sen- 
tries. In  this  dramatic  fashion  Halid 
Edib  began  her  journey  to  Angora,  and 
there  is  a  belief  in  the  Nationalist  camp 
that  her  timely  arrival  saved  Mustapha 
Kemal  from  sinking  into  oblivion. 

"She  inspired  numerous  Turks  at  Con- 
stantinople to  follow  her  example  and 
flock  to  Kemal's  flag  at  Angora.  Here  her 
supreme  influence  ever  the  Nationalist 
leader  has  not  been  questioned  since  last 
year,  when  she  taunted  him  for  being  a 
weak  muddler  in  hesitating  to  attack  the 
Greeks. 

"Halid  Edib  was  born  near  Constantin- 
ople 32  years  ago.  Beautiful,  clever,  de- 
termined, with  eyes  that  flash  and  a 
tongue  that  has  often  whipped  the  Young 
Turks  into  action,  she  has  defied  the  Sul- 
tan himself.  She  was  the  first  Turkish 
woman  to  enter  the  American  College  at 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  was  shocked, 
her  relations  were  shamed,  and  popular 


clamour  forced  her  to  retire.  Neverthe- 
less she  continued  her  studies  in  secret  and 
later    travelled    to    London    and    Paris. 

"At  16  she  wrote  her  first  book  on 
Turkish  life,  and  dealt  with  'such  degrad- 
ing things  as  veils  and  harems.'  During 
the  war  she  was  the  Turkish  Florence 
Nightingale  and  taught  her  woman 
friends  to  nurse,  in  flat  defiance  of  the 
authorities  and  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. 

"At  Angora  she  has  established  schools 
for  men  and  women,  and  her  influence  has 
spread  throughout  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  She  urged  the  women  there  to 
dispense  with  veils  and  taught  them  to 
read  and  write  and  play  a  part  in  public 
affairs.  She  has  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  her  aim  in  life  is  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  Turkish  .Empire. 
•  "Soon  Halid  Edib  came  to  be  known  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  new  woman  movement 
in  Islam.  'Without  emancipated  wcmen,' 
she  declared  openly,  'Turkey  will  never 
become  reunited.' 

"During  the  fighting  last  year  against 
the  Greeks  she  went  into  action  with  the 
Nationalist  troops  and  handled  a  rifle 
with  considerable  effect.  Mustapha 
Kemal  then  made  her  an  officer,  brought 
her  back  to  Angora,  encouraged  her  in  her 
educational  work,  and  finally  made  her 
his  Minister  of  Education. 

"Halid  Edib  is  married  to  Halid  Bey,  a 
Turkish    doctor." 
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Fels-Naptha  Soap  discourages  germs  by  washing  clothes  so  clean  and 
sanitary  that  germs  have  no  place  to  feed  and  breed.  For  the  real  naptha 
in  Fels-Naptha  weaves  through  and  through  the  threads  like  some  invisible 
shuttle,  loosening  the  dirt  and  body-oils  for  the  snowy  suds  to  flush  away. 

Clothes  washed  with  Fels-Naptha  get  a  double  cleaning— one  with  soap 
and  water;  one  with  naptha,  that  quick,  safe,  thorough  dirt-loosener  used 
by  dry-cleaners  to  cleanse  and  freshen  filmiest  fabrics. 

Fels-Naptha  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  wash-day.  Use  any  method  of 
washing  you  like  with  Fels-Naptha  and  get  better  results.  A  simple,  labor- 
saving  way  is  to  wet  the  clothes;  soap  them;  roll  and  soak  them;  rub  only 
very  soiled  parts;  rinse  them.  The  naptha  does  its  work,  then  vanishes, 
leaving  the  clothes  sweet  and  sanitary  with  that  clean-clothes  smell. 

Fels-Naptha  is  more  than  soap.  It  is  more  than  soap  and  naptha.  It  is 
the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend  of  spkmdid  soap  and  real  naptha  in  a  way 
that  brings  out  the  best  in  these  two  great  cleaners  —  a  way  that  has  never 
been  successfully  imitated!  Begin  using  it  today.  Directions  inside  wrapper. 

F'RFP'   ^"^  for  yourself  how  Fels-Naptha  eliminates  drudgery. 
Address  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  Philadelphia,  for  free  sample. 


Real  naptha.'     You  can  tell 
by  the  smell 


The  original  and  genuine  naptha  soap, 
in  the  rcd-and-green  wrapper. 
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Put.  U.  S.  A.. 
Canada  and  For- 
eign   Countries. 


Clamp  it 
on  bed  or 
chair ;  or 
anywhere. 

WRITE- 

Clamp  it 
or  stand  it 
on  your 
desk  or 
table. 

SEW- 

Clamp  it 
on  sewing 
machine 
or  table. 

SHAVE- 

Clamp  it 
on  the 
mirror  or 
any  handy 
place. 
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Reg.  Canada  Pat!  Off. 

Made  in  Canada 

A  DJUSTO-LITE  is  the  handy,  eco- 
-'  *■  nomical  Ifght  for  home,  office, 
store,  studio — everywhere  good  light 
is  needed.  HANGS  —  CLAMPS  — 
STANDS.  The  name  says  it  —  it's 
.quickly  adjustable.  A.  turn  of  the 
reflector  sends  the  light  exactly 
where  you  want  it.  No  glare — no  eye- 
strain.    And — economy. 

Solid  brass,  hand-o-ome,  durable  and  com- 
pact. Clamp  la  felt-lined— lan't  scratch. 
Guaranteed  five  .veai-s.  Complete  with  8- 
foot  cord  and  screw  socl^et,  with  2-piece 
Standard    plug.      in    Canada — 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  to-day.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  your  nearest  dealer 
.=;upplies  you. 

S.  W.  FARBER 


$5 


141-151  So.  Fifth  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Prices  in  Canada  and  U.S.A. ;  Brasa  Finish, 
$5;  Bronze  or  Nicltel  Finish,  $6.50;  West  o£ 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  Mississippi  and 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  25c  additonal. 
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Banker  and 

Statesman 

Reginald    McKenna,    Banker, 

Did  Not  Start  Banking  Till 

Fifty-jour  Years  Old 

GURDEN  EDWARDS 

(Secretary  American  Bankers' 

Association) 

REGINALD  MCKENNA,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer 
and  to-day  head  of  the  largest  bank  in  the 
world,  did  not  enter  banking  until  he  was 
54  years  old.  An  indication  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  was  the  in- 
vitation extended  to  him  to  be  chief 
speaker  to  present  the  case  of  Europe  to 
the  Bankers  of  America  at  their  conven- 
tion in  New  York  in  October. 

"Administration  of  a  nation's  great 
banks,"  says  Mr.  Edwardsina  brief  sketch 
of  Mr.  McKenna's  career  in  Our  World, 
"runs  close  to  service  in  publ'c  affairs 
because  of  the  heavy  re-ponsibility  for 
the  general  welfare  that  rests  upon  them 
— an  aspect  of  banking  that  has  been 
brought  particularly  to  the  fore  by  the 
exigent  conditions  of  the  last  few  years. 
It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  McKenna,  as  head 
of  the  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank, 
Limited,  of  London,  that  in  exchanging 
government  for  business  activities  he  in 
no  sense  ceased  to  serve  the  interests  of 
his  country  as  a  whole.  His  addresses 
each  year  to  the  stockholders  of  his  bank 
are  looked  upon  as  outstanding  analyses 
of  the  economic  state  of  the  nation.  Not 
only  is  that  true,  but  he,  with  a  great 
degree  of  international  mindedness,  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of 
European  restoration  .and  has  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  study  of  that  en- 
igma. 

"Mr.  McKenna  was  born  in  1863. 
After  college,  he  practised  law  for  several 
years,  and  in  1895  entered  politics,  having 
a  conspicuous  career  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  that  year  until  1918, 
first  as  a  private  member  and  then  in 
numerous  government  posts.  He  was 
appointed  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1905,  holding  that  position 
until  1907,  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
"The  next  year  he  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiral  ty,whereduring  the  three  years 
he  held  that  post  he  achieved  distinction 
by  his  successful  struggle  for  an  adequate 
navy,  as  member  of  a  Government  not 
conspicuously  enthusiastic  for  national 
defense.  His  success  was  later  to  be  made 
memorable  by  the  fact  that  battleships 
provided  for  by  his  program  were  com- 
pleted in  1914 — and  were  ready  to  take 
their  place  in  the  grim  reality  of  national 
defense  when  the  fateful  hour  of  world 
war  struck. 

"In  1911  Mr.  McKenna  became  Home 
Secretary,  bringing  about  while  in  that 
post,  which  he  occupied  three  years,  im- 
portant humane  reforms  intheadministra- 
tion    of    the    criminal    laws. 

"His  highest  post  in  the  Government 
came  in  1915,  when  he  succeeded  Lloyd 
George  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  his  two  budgets  prepared  in  this  office 
he  provided  the  framework  and  the 
guiding  principles  for  his  successors  in  the 
drastic  and  necessary  taxation  for  war- 
time finance. 

"His  work  there,  the  skill  and  the  cour- 
age of  his  activities,  inspired  the  admira- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Holden, 
Chairman  of  the  London  City  and  Mid- 
land Bank,  and  one  of  the  greatest  bank- 
ers of  modern  times. 

"It  was  notable  of  Sir  Edward's  senfe 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  that  his 
chief  concern  during  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  was  for  the  conduct  of  that  office 
after  his  death. 

"Sir  Edward  particularly  admired  the 
way  that  Mr.  McKenna,  more  than  any 
other  Chancellor,  endeavored  to  meet  the 
costs  of  the  war  out  of  taxation  and  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  unsound  methods 
in  increasing  the  floating  debt.  The 
great  banker  felt  that,  if  to  the  efficient 
technical  management  he  had  organized 
for  his  bank,  he  could  add  the  experience 
and  demonstrated  vision  of  Mr.  McKenna, 
it  would  greatly  increase  his  bank's  power 
and  prestige.  It  would  give  it  the  services 
of  Mr.  McKenna  and  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  of  the  joint  stock  institu- 


tions to  have  as  its  head  an  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  English  Exechequer. 

"The  passing  of  the  Asquith  Govern- 
ment in  1916  released  Mr.  McKenna 
from  his  public  duties  and  gave  Sir 
Edward  Holden  the  opportunity  to  put 
his  desires  into  effect.  In  1917  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna was  appointed  a  director  of  the 
bank.  The  two  men  worked  closely  to- 
gether in  daily  co-operation  and  growing 
friendship  for  two  years  and  Sir  Edward 
discovered,  to  his  intense  satisfaction,  that 
his  new  associate  manifested  even  a 
greater  graspof  businessdetail  thanhe  had 
expected.  In  his  declining  days  he  ex- 
pressed his  great  contentment  at  having 
found  a  successor  under  whose  leadership 
he  had  full  confidence  as  to  the  future 
continued  greatness  of  his  bank. 

"In  1919  Sir  Edward  Holden  died  and 


his  great  friend,  Reginald  McKenna, 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors   to    fill    his    place. 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  mammoth  institution 
that  Mr.  McKenna  was  thus  called  to 
head.  It  was  established  in  18.36.  Its 
great  growth  is  typical  of  English  bank- 
ing— the  building  up  of  powerful  institu- 
tions through  absorption  and  am.algama- 
tion — and  no  less  than  thirty-three  sep- 
arate institutions  went  into  the  building 
up  of  the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland 
Bank,  Limited,  between  1851  and  1921. 
To-day  the  bank  has  more  than  50,000 
shareholders.  It  has  some  1,600  branch 
offices  scattered  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Its  capital  paid  up  and  re- 
serve amount  to  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  Its  deposits  are-  above  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars." 


-^^ 
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Bored — A  New  York  toastmaster  shot 
two  guests  at  a  banquet.  We  have  felt 
that  way  ourselves. — Brockville  Recorder 
and  Times. 

*  •  *  * 

Tire  Trouble — Some  people  enjoy  an 
outing  and  some  keep  wondering  all  the 
time  what  that  rear  tire  will  do. — Owen 
Sound  Sun-Times. 

*  *  •  * 

The  Betting  Favors  No.  2.— It  is 
hard  to  tell  which  does  most  to  prolong 
life,  goat  glands  or  new  brake  linings. — 
Peterboro  Examiner. 

*  *  *  *  ■ 

Conscience  and  Concussions — One- 
tenth  of  remorse  is  located  in  the  con- 
science and  nine-tenths  in  the  sore  spots. 
— Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

His  Only  Excuse — You  know,  without 
making  inquiry,  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
gay  striped  vest  thinks  he  understands 
women . — Stratford  Beacon. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Hint  for  Piety — Prayers  are  an- 
swered more  frequently  if  people  get  on 
their  toes  immediately  after  getting  off 
their  knees. — Nelson  News. 

*  *  *  * 

Praiseworthy    but     Unprofitable 

If  the  meek  inherit  much  now  it  is  proof 
that  their  deceased  sire  wasn't  noted  for 
meekness. — Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Plenty — Having  exhausted  the  hsi 
of  family  names,  a  Newark  couple  de- 
cided to  name  their  Fourteenth  baby 
"Enough." — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  *  * 

Justified  Admiration — What  makes 
one  admire  a  mother's  love  and  marvel  at 
it,  is  a  photograph  of  ourselves  taken  at 
the  age  of  10  or  12. — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Depreciated  Asset — The  real  estate 
agent's  old  talking  point  that  a  house  has 
a  dry  cellar,  doesn't  seem  as  valuable  as  it 
was  once. — Woodstock  Sentinel-Review. 

*  *  *  * 

Page  Maggie — We  saw  a  meek-looking 
man  on  the  street  car  who  was  carrying 
home  a  rolling  pin.  This  is  the  modern 
way  of  signing  your  own  death  warrant. — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  « 

Dreaded  Symptoms — Some  of  the 
love  letters  written  by  the  old  boys  in- 
dicate that  hardening  of  the  arteries  is 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  softening  of  the 
brain. — Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Suspicious — Miracle  water  has  been 
discovered  in  a  well  in  an  English  village. 
"One  drink,"  says  the  derpatch,  "makes 
you  feel  like  a  new  man."  That  doesn't 
sound  much  like  a  reference  to  well  water, 
however,  but  to  something  different. — 
Toronto   Star. 


Disproved — The  man  who  said  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top  never  tried  an 
upper  berth. — Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  *  * 

Tru  m  Softly,  Eddie — The  married  man 
who  says  he  doesn't  play  second  fiddle  in 
his  house  probably  plays  the  lyre. — Nel- 
son News. 

*  *  ♦    ^         ♦ 

Oh  What  A^Difference — Your  friends 
come  in  without  knocking;  your  enemies 
knock  without  coming  in. — Windsor 
Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Trend  of  the  Times  —  We  may 

yet  find  the  portraits  of  pretty  men 
placed  in  cigarette  packages  to  encour- 
age sales. — Winnipeg  free  Pres.<!. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Hub  of  Government — It  isn't 
difficult  for  a  child  to  understand  Gov- 
ernment affairs  after  it  learns  to  pro- 
nounce  "deficit." — Ottawa  Citizen. 

*  *  *  -* 

Sic  Transit, etc. — It  ispassingstrange 
that  K-k-k-Katy  and  Peggy  O'Neil  were 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  world's 
twelve    greatest    women. — Nelson    News. 

*  *  *  * 

Past  Finding  Out—It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand a  sex  that  is  too  proud  to  do 
housework  at  $15  a  week,  but  will  marry 
and  do  it  for  nothing. — Brantford  Ex- 
positor. 

*  *  *  * 

Brunette  Beauty — "Liza,  what  fo' 
you  buy  dat  odder  box  ob  shoe  blackin'?" 

"Go  on  nigga,  'dat  ain't  shoe  blackin', 
dat's  mah  massage  cream." — Border  Cit- 
ies Star. 

*  *  *  * 

The     Privilege    of    Parenthood — A 

bachelor  never  realizes  how  important  a 
man  can  feel  when  the  wife  says:  "Be 
quiet,  children;  your  father  is  talking." — 
Stratford  Beacon. 

*  *  *  * 

These  Modern  Days — And  now  when 
a  woman  smells  something  burning  she 
can't  tell  whether  it's  the  roast  in  the 
oven  or  her  cigarette  on  the  buffet. — 
Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Swallowing  Doesn't  Hurt  the  Teeth 

— Dental  students  are  drifting  from 
Quebec  into  Ontario.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. In  Ontario  folks  use  their  teeth, 
whereas  in  Quebec  thej-  go  in  more  ex- 
tensively for  rourishrrent  which  entails 
no  chewing. — Toronto  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Our  Useful  Coasts — In  the  last  year 
or  two  several  n  en  have  walked  from 
coast  to  coast.  Aren't  all  these  persons 
mistaken  as  to  what  tie  coasts  are  for? 
They  are  not  there  in  order  to  stretch 
our  legs  reach'rg  from,  one  to  the  other. 
They  are  there  to  tie  boats  to. — Toronto 
Star. 
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The  Warning  Bid  at  Bridge 

A  Practice,  That  is  Many  Times  Dangerous  And  Often  JJ'rong, 
— When  it  is  Permissible. 


A.  E.  MANNING  FOSTER 


In  one  of  his  terse  articles  on  Bridge 
that  appear  regularly  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  A.  E.  Manning  Foster,  deals 
caustically  with  the  partner,  who  is  anxi- 
ious  to  show  the  bidder  his  suit. 

"If,"  he  says,  "your  partner  has  called 
a  major  suit  and  you  bid  a  minor  suit 
over  him  it  should  mean  that  you  have 
no  support  in  his  suit. 

"It  should  mean  that,  but  unfortunate- 
ly with  many  players  it  does  not.  How  of- 
ten does  one  hear  the  futile  remark,  'I 
thought  I  would  show  you  my  suit, 
partner!' 

"It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
partners  to  convey  as  much  information 
as  possible  to  each  other.  But  there  is  a 
recognised  system  in  the  matter.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  'showing'  a  minor  suit 
over  a  major  or  even  of  'showing'  one 
major  against  the  other.  In  the  language 
of  Bridge,  it  is  a  'take-out'  or  warning.  It 
says,  'Nothing  doing  inyoursuit, partner.' 

"I  should  like  to  rub  this  well  in,  for 
almost  every  day  I  see  examples  of  con- 
fusion in  the  matter.  At  a  club  recently 
Z  called  'One  spade.'    Score  love.    Game 


all.     His  partner  Y  bid    'Two  diamonds. 
His   hand   was: 

S.— J,  9,  5. 

H.— Q,    2. 

D.— A,  K,  Q,  10,  7,4. 

C— A.    3. 
Z    held: 

S.— A,  Q,  10,  8,  .3. 

H.— K,  10. 

D.— J,  9,  3,  2. 

C— J,  8. 

"The  game  was  played  in  diamonds, 
and  Y  made  4  by  cards,  losing  a  club,  a 
heart,  and  a  spade.  Z  would  have  made 
4  spades,  game,  and  rubber.  Y's  so-called 
'showing'  of  his  diamond  suit  was  quite 
wrong,  and  Z  could  not  justifiably  bid 
'Two  spades.' 

"If  you  hold  three  or  four  of  your  part- 
ner's major  suit,  even  if  they  be  all  little 
ones,  you  have  no  business  to  show  a  side- 
suit.  If  you  have  none,  or  only  one,  it 
then  becomes  your  duty  to  warn  him  of 
the  fact  by  bidding  your  suit  over  him, 
presuming  it  is  worth  bidding.  Holding 
only  two  of  your  partner's  suit,  it  is  gen- 
erally better  to  leave  him  unless  you 
have  an  exceptionally  good  suit." 


Wasting  the  Indemnities 

Stinging  Arraignment  of  French  Policy  in  Occupied  Territory. 
Temporary  Isolation  of  France  the  Only  Remedy. 


DR.  E.  J.  DILLON 


FRANCE  is  preying  on  Germany  is  the 
substance  of  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  he 
urges  that  "the  temporary  isolation  of 
France  is  now  apparently  the  only  road  to 
a  real  entente."  In  the  course  of  his 
charge  against  France  Dr.  Dillon  makes 
some  extraordinary  charges  regarding  the 
French  Army  of  Occupation,  which  he 
claims  has  more  than  consurre''  the 
millions  received  from  Germany  since  the 
treaty  of  Versailles. 

"How,"  asks  Dr.  Dillon,  "has  all  this 
money  gone?"  and  he  answers  his  own 
question  with  a  stirring  arraignment  of 
almost  criminal  waste.  "It  has  gone,  he 
says,"  in  maintaining  victorious  generals, 
superfluous  officers  and  needy  politicians, 
for  whom  there  was  no  remunerative  em- 
ployment at  home,  in  the  ease  and  luxury 
and  power  of  Indian  nabobs  before  the 
days  of  Clive  and  Hastings.  These 
fruits  seeK  of  latter-day  democracies  have 
a  claim  on  their  Government,  and  the 
claim  has  been  allowed  to  the  tune  of  over 
six  milliards  of  gold  marks,  or,  say,  three 
hundred  million  pounds  sterling.  And  this 
is  exclusive  of  the  sums  lavished  on  the 
building  of  barracks  and  other  military 
necessaries  in  the  illegally  occupied  cities 
of  Dusseldorf,  Duisburg  and  Ruhrort. 
Military  necessity  knows  no  economic 
law,  nor  does  it  respect  solemn  promises 
or  binding  covenants.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  for  example,  makes  provision 
for  four  Control  Delegates.  Four,  all 
told.  To-day.  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred Control  Delegates  are  living  regally 
on  the  substance  of  Germany,  gnawing  at 
her  vitals.  And  should  Germany  fail  the 
British  taxpayer  is  expected  to  take  her 
place  and  hand  in  his  auota.  One  thous- 
and three  hundred!  In  France,  we  are 
tr,lf]     fli».   <tntf   Dpnnrtmort'--   look   upon 


the  occupied  provinces  as  places  of  rest 
and  emolument  for  the  necessitous  kith 
and  kin  of  influential  politicians,  where 
the  prestige  of  the  Republic  has  to  be 
worthily  kept  up.  .  .  . 

"General  Mangin,  who  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Castle  of  Mainz,  had  to 
have  improvements  made  in  that  historic 
abode  which  cost  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  marks.  As  he  further  needed  a 
summer  residence  for  a  short  while  he 
chose  a  delightful  abode  and  had  it  fitted 
up  at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million 
marks.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Mainz,  finding  that  the  floor  of  his  superb 
dwelling  creaked  in  parts,  had  a  magni- 
ficent parquet  floor  laid  down  according 
to  a  curious  design  of  his  own.  the  taste  is 
said  to  be  exquisite.  Before  his  arrivpl 
a  German  General  of  Division  had  lived 
there  and  was  satisfied  with  the  furniture, 
and  even  with  the  system  of  stove  heating. 
The  Germans  are  poor  judges  of  comfort. 
The  Frenchman  bespoke  of  central  heat- 
ing, which  was  put  in  at  a  cost  of  445,000 
marks.      L' Allemaone    payera    tout. 

"In  the  Castle  of  Wiesbaden  the  French 
Commander  took  it  into  his  head  to  have 
everything  arranged  in  the  style  affected 
by  the  ex-Kaiser  in  pre-war  days.  And  as 
the  castle  was  fitted  up  only  as  a  summer 
residence,  and  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to 
be  installed,  he  ordered  the  necessary 
changes  to  be  completed  within  four  days. 
The  result  was  satisfactory.  He  and  his 
family  have  now  three  concert  and  danc- 
ing apaitments,  two  reception  rooms,  five 
salons,  two  dining  rooms,  two  dressing 
rooms,  several  bedrooms  for  the  servants, 
spacious  apartments  for  the  aides-de- 
camp, and  103  rooms  for  work.  The  bill 
for  fitting  up  came  only  to  841,000  marks 
be.sides  one  million  annuall.v  for  the  up- 
keep." 


The  Graveyard  of  Three  Million  Years 

Continued  from  page  21 


.\ntiquarian  still  likes  to  sit,  even  though 
he  has  wandered  the  arid  wastes  for  many 
a  long  year. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  to  reach 
the  Bad  Lands,  but  whichever  way  you  go 
remember  that  you  are  beyond  reach  of 
the  helping  hand  of  man  and  that  you 
must  take  your  full  supplies  with  you, 
whether  for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month. 
The  other  way  is  by  dropping  off  the  C. 
P.  R.  at  Brooks  or  Bassano  and  following 
the  trail  of  the  flivver  across  the  plains 
northward.  If  you  are  fortunate,  you 
find  a  driver  who  knows  the  way;  other- 


wise you  find  the  other  kind,  And  there 
are  but  two  kinds  of  drivers  on  the 
prairies  leading  up  to  the  Bad  Lands; 
there  are  the  drivers  who  get  lost,  and 
there  are  those  who  do  not.  Yet,  having 
picked  the  former  class,  sympathy  still 
rests  with  the  pilot  of  the  plains, forit  is  a 
strange  uncharted  roadway  he  must  fol- 
low. 

One  ambles  blithely  out  through  the 
rolling  wheat-fields,  out  past  the  lonely 
settlement  where  buildings  are  spaced 
far  thinner  than  the  miles,  out  past  the 
outlying  tent  of  the  last  homesteader  who 
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//  i.t'never  soap 

iomes  into  contact 

'x-ith  the  skin 

— use  Ivorw 


Jeach i n cj    without    w o rds 

Lovely  CHiLDREMiWhat  a  snuggle 

it  seems,  sometimes,  to  keep  them  so!      ' 

Yet  mothers  can  give  them  a  momentous 
start  toward  cleanHness  and  beauty — mere- 
ly by  suggestion  and  example. 

We  know  one  understanding  mother  w  ho 
teaches  cleanliness  by  this  simple  plan: 

She  talks  about  how  good  it 
makes  her  feel  to  be  clean.  She 
leaves  her  own  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
where  the  children  can  easily  reach 
it.  And  she  leaves  Other  cakes 
wherever  they  wash. 

This  mother  knows  how  quick  youngsters 
are  to  imitate,  and  she  finds  that  these 
cakes  of  Ivory  do  their  gentle, but  thorough, 
cleansing  with  hardly  a  word  from  her  to 
the  children. 

Ivory  is  the  nicest  soap  you  can  imagine 
for  your  children  and  for  you.  It  tirans 
safely  —  that  is  what  all  soaps  should  do. 
And  while  it  is  cleaning,  you  experience 
with  Ivory  all  the  delightfulness  of  the 
seven  most  desirable  qualities  ot  fine  soap 
— purity,  mildness,  whiteness,  fragrance, 
rich  lather,  rinsing  promptness,  and  "It 
Floats." 

With  all  seven  of  these  desirable  qualities, 
Ivory  is  naturally  the  favorite  soap  of  most 
mothers. 

Ivory  Soup  comes  in  ti  convenient  si%e  for  every  piirpi.se 


Small  Cake 

Vw  toilet.  iMilh.  nursrry. 
stumpiNt,  tinr  laundry. 
Can  be  divitled  in  two  for 
jndividutil  toitrt  UHT. 


Larxc  (..like 

^piviili>  ior  laundry  u*r. 
Altio  prrfrrrr.l  bv  many  fof 
thf  bath. 


Made  in  the  Procter  ij  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  (Jii'tmla. 

■     IVORY  SOAP 
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Annouiiciii*^  a  Complete  Lino  of 

The  New  Superior 

CHEVROLET 

FOR  19^^ 
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NEW  SUPERIOR   (2  PASS.)  ROADSTER- $695 


NEW  SUPERIOR  (2  PASS.)  UTILITY  COUPE-$9I0 


NEW  SUPERIOR  (S  PASS.)  SEDAN-$1125 


>WorldsGreate$t 
Motor  Car  Value 


pHEVROLEThas  answered 
^-^  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mand for  quality  cars  at  rock 
bottom  prices  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new 
SUPERIOR  Models. 

Sensational  values  are  represented  by 
this  new  line,  at  the  new  reduced 
prices. 

Improved  quality,  artistic  design,  added 
equipment  and  increased  economy 
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has  not  yet  dragged  lumber  across  the 
plains  for  his  shack,  out  past  the  last 
colonies  of  the  irrigationists  who  are 
stretching  the  water-bearing  ditches 
farther  and  farther  into  the  rangelands; 
and  then,  when  he  has  passed  the  last 
construction  camp  of  the  irrigation  work- 
ers, one  comes  to  the  open  rangeland 
where  the  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  still 
run   free   and   wild. 

Through  it  all  the  little  flivver  rambles. 
Perhaps  in  the  outlying  districts  the  latest 
irrigation  ditch  will  have  overflown  its 
banks  and  will  have  left  an  impassable 
quagmire  where  a  day  or  two  before  there 
was  some  sort  of  a  trail  leading  out  be- 
tween the  wire  fences  of  the  homesteader. 
What    matter? 

"A  wayaround?"  says  the  homesteader. 
"Oh,  just  drive  over  my  fence  and  through 
the  back  lot.  Yes,  it  doesn't  matter, 
drive       over    the    meadow." 

So  you  tear  down  the  fences  and  drive 
over  the  meadows,  and  when  you  have 
done  that  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
you  come  out  beyond  the  barbed  wire, 
out  upon  the  floor-like  plains  which  taper 
away  into  the  rangelands;  then  in  time,  if 
you  are  fortunate,  you  pass  the  herds  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  off  there,  some- 
where, rolling  ever  to  the  North  over  the 
open,  untracked  plains,  you  strike  a  crow 
line  which  leads  to  Dead  Lodge  Canyon. 
Dead?  As  dead  and  lifeless,  as  move- 
less, as  any  object  of  nature  which  the 
eyes  of  man  have  ever  gazed  upon. 

Dead!  Even  before  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  dull  butteland  cliffs  which  mark  the 
farr-off  horizon,  you  come  to  feel  the 
consciousness  of  a  life  which  was  smother- 
ed in  the  making.  All  about,  the  billow- 
less  rangeland,  unspotted  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  in  either  direction  with  so 
much  as  a  single  moving  thing,  with  a  soil 
which  is  hard  and  baked,  with  wire-like 
grass  which  is  patched  and  burned,  and 
with  here  and  there  a  flowering  cactus 
lying  snug  upon  the  ground.  Then, 
gradually,  in  the  distance,  there  is  that 
break  in  the  horizon  which  speaks  of  far- 
off,  measureless  things. 

That  break  is  the  far  verge  of  the  Bad 
Lands  where  their  endless  pjTamids  and 
buttes  rise  up  and  blend  with  the  thin 
dull  line  which  marks  the  union  of  earth 
and  sky. 

Words?  They  are  hopeless  things, 
when  one  moves  cautiou-sly  from  the  car 
at  the  near  brink  of  the  Bad  Lands  and 
goes  with  a  soft  and  wondering  step 
to  that  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm 
where  the  Antiquarian  sits  and  peers  into 
the    tangled    story    of    the  past. 

Words!  Futile  things,  when  one  conies 
to  peer  through  the  vastness  of  space  down 
at  the  floor  of  the  earth  which  was  once 
the  shore  of  that  dead  Cordilleran  Sea. 
Down  there  the  monsters  played  and  re- 
velled and  fought  a  million  years  ago. 

Down  there .  .  Whoever  heard  music 
in  the  night,  and  paused  and  tried  to 
speak,  and  paused  again  because  of  the 
words  which  would  not  come? 

That  is  the  Bad  Lands.  That  is  why 
the  Antiquarian  sits  at  their  very  rim  and 
gazes  through  the  long  hours  of  the  day 
and  listens  to  their  murmurings  of  the 
night. 

"See,"  he  whispers,  "another  step,  or 
two,  and  I  fall.  I  tumble  down  the  slopes 
for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  feet,  and  in 
the  end  I  come  up  against  the  floor  of  a 
forgotten  ocean,  as  dead  and  lifeless  as 
that  ocean  itself.  See,  down  there  below^ 
us,  that  thin,  winding  serpent  of  a  river,  a 
mere  thread  it  seems.  No,  it  could  never 
have  washed  those  myriads  of  tons  of 
rock  away.  It  must  have  taken  a  torrent 
thousands  of  years  to  do  that,  some  long- 
lost  torrent.  And  then  beyond,  look! 
The  pyramids,  the  buttes,  countless 
thousands  of  them;  queer,  monstrous 
things.  How  they  rise  up  there  in  endless 
confusion,  each  one  a  shape  of  its  own! 
See  how  they  are  pitched  and  tumbled 
and  thrown  together,  as  though  some 
huge  hand  had  sown  them  lavishly!  And 
the  color  of  them,  the  deadness.  Dead, 
drab,  yet  brilliant  with  death.  Grey, 
grey,  ochre;  and  white  where  the  sun 
glints  upon  them.  White  and  yellow  like 
washed  sandstone;  brown  wherethe  gleam 
of  ironstone  shines  through;  black,  fright- 
ening, terrifying  in  death  when  the 
shadow  of  night  lies  upon  them.  Yes. 
they  do  make  one  creep  when  you  think  of 
their  age-long  desolation ....  And  yet, 
how  they  grip  you!  A  lost  land,  lost  and 
dead  and  motionless.  .  .  And  how  fitting 
that  it  should)be  the  graveyard  of  amillion 
years.  Words?  No,  there  are  no  words  to 
tell  of  my  Bad  Lands;  but  sometimes. 
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sitting  up  here,  I  can  feel  them,  can  sense 
their  grip ....  But  come ....!" 

WHEN  the  Antiquarian  rose   to  his 
feet,   one  was   conscious    of  some 
definite  purpose. 
"Come.    M'here?" 

"Down    into    them.      Down    to    their 
depths,  to  come  closer  at  grips  with  them, 
down  into  them,  to  feel  something  of  theiy^ 
deadness. .  .  .  Why,  up  here  you  can  feel  a 
breeze  blowing,  faintly;  but  down  there 


So  you  look  down  that  slope  where 
there  seems  little  footing  for  a  mountain 
goat,  even  had  one  been  there;  and  you 
shake  your  head. 

"No,  there  is  no  way  down.  It  is  all 
right  for  you;  you  intend  to  be  a  part  of 
this  graveyard  in  the  end;  but  as  for  me,  I 
have  an  appointment  in  Calgary  next 
week,  and  I  have  a  strange  desire  to  keep 
it." 

So  the  Antiquarian  laughs.  It  is  quite 
all  right.  You  may  stand  at  one  brink 
of  the  graveyard,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  there  is  no  way  down. 
But  how  could  the  Antiquarian  have 
gotten  up  if  there  is  no  way  down? 
"There  are  ways,"  he  assures.  "You 
only  need  to  know  them;  that  is  all.  Yes, 
you  might  walk  for  miles  and  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  plains  without  finding  a 
safe  way  down,  or  one  which  you  could 
follow  back  again.  But  come;  my  camp 
is  just  under  these  cliffs  a  half  mile 
farther  down." 

So  in  time  you  once  more  peer  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  there,  a  tiny  red- 
and-white  striped  thing  standing  out 
against  the  grey  floor  of  the  bottomlands, 
is  the  outline  of  a  tent.  It  looks  solemn 
and  lonely,  hopelessly  forgotten  down 
there,  that  small  white  tent  snuggling 
close  to  the  base  of  the  graveyard  walls. 
But  it  has  been  the  home  of  the  Antiquar- 
ian for  weeks  now;  and  from  this  spot 
above  it  almost  seems  that  one  could  cast 
a    stone    upon    it. 

"We  can  get  down  in  an  hour  or  so," 
the  Antiquarian  says,  as  he  leads  the  way. 
So  he  walks  to  a  break  in  the  cliffs 
where  they  fall  away  less  sharply,  where 
the  pyramids  stretch  out  before  you  like 
the  dull-grey  tents  of  some  numberless 
army,  and  he  begins  to  pick  his  way  down 
through  those  dunes.  In  a  moment  or 
two,  the  old  world  you  have  known  for  so 
long  is  lost,  and  a  new  world  begins  to 
cling  about  you.  It  is  a  world  such  as 
you  have  never  known  before,  a  world  of 
clay  beds  and  cherty  slopes,  of  weird 
pinnacles  and  pyramids,  of  strange  color 
mixed  with  monotone  drabness,  a  world 
which  grows  hotter  and  hotter  with  each 
step  you  take  down  into  its  depths. 

It  is  clay  underfoot;  all  about  are  the 
sandstone  dunes,  blotting  out  all  vision 
of  the  plains  above,  blinding  every  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  the  trail  you  have  come. 
For  you  wind  about  among  the  dunes, 
wind  and  tangle  and  twist  and  double, 
seeking  a  lower  slope  with  each  twist 
and  turn,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  end  you 
will  come  down  upon  the  bottomlands. 
You  look  beneath,  and  you  see  that  the 
footfalls  make  scarcely  a  mark  upon  the 
clay;  and  then  you  wonder  just  who  is 
going  to  find  that  tangled  way  back 
again. 

"Yes,  the  clay  is  baked  hard  now  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,"  the  Antiquarian 
notices  your  worried  glance.  "Strike  a 
little  harder,  and  the  fragments  will 
break  away  with  every  step.  That  will 
leave  a  trail  for  you  to  follow  back.  It  is 
fine  now:  those  broken  fragments  hold 
you  on  a  hillside  just  like  spikes;  but 
after  a  rain!  You  might  just  as  well  try 
to  walk  on  soap." 

In  A  Prehistoric  Graveyard 

rxOWN  you  go,  seeking  ever  a  lower 
'--'  level  among  the  dunes;  until  in  time 
the  Antiquarian  pauses  and  turns  sharply. 
He  points  to  a  huge  cave  dug  into  the  side 
of  one  of  those  sandstone  pyramids. 

"Two  years  ago  we  got  a  Duck-Billed 
Dinosaur  in  that  cave,"  he  recalls.  "It 
was  thirty-two  feet  long;  and  now  it  is  in 
the  museum  in  New  York.  I  just  found  it 
by  chance.  The  thing  was  lying  there, 
with  three  feet  of  the  tail  sticking  out  of 
the  sandstone  dune.  The  year  before  we 
had  been  past  here  and  had  not  seen  a 
thing;  but  that  is  the  way  it  goes.  We  are, 
doubtless,  standing  on  a  Dinosaur  or  a 
Brontosaurus,  or  perhaps  a  Trachodon,  at 
this  minute;  but  it  may  take  years  before 
the  winter  rains  wash   the  clay  away." 

That  is  the  way  it  goes  with  the  Anti- 
quarian.     Constantly    he    is    wanderiiii.' 
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about  the  graveyard  of  the  past,  looking 
for  those  strange  spots  in  the  soil  forma- 
tion where  the  rains  of  the  year  previous 
have  washed  away  a  few  inches  or  a  few 
feet  of  the  earth's  covering.  For  at  any 
moment,  where  the  earth  has  been  silted 
away,  he  knows  he  may  come  upon  the 
tail,  the  head  or  the  protruding  legs 
of  those  queer  old  monsters  who  fought 
life  to  an  end  in  this  very  spot  so  many 
millions  of  years  ago. 

The  Antiquarian  still  points  to  the 
cave. 

"A  beauty,"  he  says,  "thirty-two  feet 
long.  We  found  him  there  with  his  tail 
sticking  out  of  the  rock;  and  when  we  un- 
covered him,  the  animal  was  lying  there, 
on  its  side,  like  a  dead  dog.  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  anything  so  terrible,  so 
forlorn.  Three  million  years  he  had  been 
dead,  and  it  was  for  us  to  bring  him  back 
to  earth,  that  curious  people  might  gaze 
at  his  skeleton  through  the  glass  of  a 
museum  wall.  ...And  that  other  cave, 
just  beside  it!  That  wa.=  the  last  resting 
place  of  a  Triceratops.  It  must  have 
been,  though  all  we  found  was  the  skull. 
It  was  over  five  feet  long,  with  horns  33 
and  a  half  inches  in  length.  We  are  still 
searching  for  the  rest  of  the  skeleton 
higher'  up  the  cliffs,  for  it  must  have 
fallen  from  above;  perhaps  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Yes,  we  had  to  sift  tons  and 
tons  of  sand  to  get  the  specimen  com- 
plete, the  head,  I  mean.    Come!" 

You  follow  the  Antiquarian  toward  the 
piriaged  grave  of  that  unknown  age;  you 
see  the  grey  cliffs,  the  silver-grey  sand- 
stone, the  yellowish,  ash-colored  clay. 
You  peer  at  length  into  the  cave,  and  you 
see  a  dull,  cheerless  passage  leading  under- 
ground. 

"Dangerous?  No?"  says  the  Antiquar- 
ian. "Not  unless  a  hundred  ton  of  rock 
should  fall  upon  you.  It  shows  the  diffi- 
culties of  plundering  a  graveyard  just  like 
this." 

Difficulties?  The  Dinosaur  had  been 
found  there,  with  his  tail  sticking  out  of 
the  sandstone.  So  the  Antiquarian  and 
his  helpers  had  labored  for  months  to  re- 
cover the  specimen.  Slowly,  laboriously, 
they  had  chiseled  away  the  upper  face  of 
the  rock  until  the  bulkof  the  specimen  was 
uncovered.  Then  their  work  was  scarce- 
ly begun;  for  the  remains  of  a  Dinosaur 
are  as  fragile  as  glass. 

"You  can  see,"  the  Antiquarian  speaks, 
"how  we  had  to  cut  a  second  tunnel 
through  the  rock,  under  the  specimen. 
Then  we  had  to  go  way  past  him,  and 
chisel  up,  until  the  lower  tunnel  met  the 
upper.  That  let  down  a  whole  block  of 
rock,  ten  ton  or  more,  and  in  that  rock  we 
had  our  Dinosaur." 

Yes,  that  is  the  way  they  recover  the 
fragile  skeletons,  or  the  portions  of  skele- 
tons of  the  dinosaur,  the  stegosauri,  and 
all  those  hundred-and-one  other  myster- 
ious things  of  the  past  which  delight  so 
much  the  hearts  of  the  palaeontologists. 
In  places  the  bones  have  been  piled  up 
like  jetsam  and  flotsam  of  the  sea,  like 
seaweed  left  on  the  shore,  and  when  the 
Antiquarian  uncovers  one  of  those  spots 
on  the  floor  of  the  dead  Cordilleran  Sea 
he  holds  gay  revel.  But  for  the  most  part 
it  is  a  case  of  constant  searching  of  the 
cliffs  and  the  sandstone  dunes;  for  the 
past  has  taught  him  that  the  best  locali- 
ties f  orfinding  some  portion  of  the  story  of 
the  past  is  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Red  Deer  River.  Sometimes  the  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  protruding  from  the 
rock  near  the  level  of  the  prairie,  and  in 
such  cases  they  are  usually  preserved  in 
ironstone  concretions;  or  a  bog-iron 
covers  the  bones.  Sometimes  they  lie 
.  in  the  sandstone  with  yellow  streaks; 
sometimes  they  lie  up  the  coulees,  in  the 
buttes;  but  wherever  they  lie,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  complete  skeleton  in  a  single 
grave.  At  times,  two  or  three  may  be 
found  tangled  together,  as  though  they 
had  died  in  the  grip  of  war  and  had  sunk 
down  in  the  sand  of  that  old  seashore  for 
the,  countless  years  to  build  a  voiceless 
monument  above  them. 

But  no  matter  how  they  may  be  found, 
the  skeletons,  whether  complete,  or  but 
the  half  of  a  head,  or  but  a  single  bone, 
or  the  fragment  of  a  tail,  are  carefully  cut 
out  of  the  rock  and  are  wrapped  up  in 
canvas  in  readiness  for  the  day  when 
they  can  be  derricked  to  the  top  of  the 
plains. 

"See  that  huge  rock  just  outside  the 
cave."  The  Antiquarian  points.  "A  ton  at 
■fleast,  but  it  holds  the  thigh  bone  of  a 
Duck-Billed  Dinosaur.  Yes.  from  here  it 
13  three  hundred  feet  to  the  prairie  level, 
«nd  it  will  have  to  go  up  there  somehow." 


YOU  turn  and  you  tramp  away  from 
that  place,  down,  still  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  graveyard  of  the  past. 
Hotter  and  hotter  it  grows;  the  breezf^ 
which  had  once  laved  your  cheeks,  smoth- 
ers and  dies  away.  The  baked  clay  be- 
gins to  powder  underfoot;  its  particles 
rise  up  and  catch  at  your  throat;  and  the 
blur  of  "a  sun-burned  world  grows  all 
about  you;  it  glares  back  from  the  blister- 
ed rock;  it  Klinimers  through  the  waves 
of  heat,  and  it  reaches  out  as  though  it 
would  exact  its  own  price  from  those 
human  beings  who  dare  to  pillage  the 
graveyard    of    the    million    years. 

The  rocks  all  about,  sculptured  by  wind 
and  sand  and  rain;  bitten  by  the  frosts  of 
winter  which  gnarl  them!  Towering 
buttes,  hard  stratum  and  greyish,  marl; 
fine  sandstone,  greenish;  purplish  there,  it 
seems,  where  the  heat  waves  rise  up,  or  is 
it  the  eye  which  deceives? 

Your  hand  reaches  out  and  toys  with 
some  strange  object  in  the  rock  before 
your  face;  some  queer  little  thing  the  size 
of  a  penny. 

"An  oyster  of  long  ago,"  the  Antiquar- 
ian whispers,  "though  we  have  found  them 
six  or  eight  inches  across.  We  are  now 
near  a  Trachodon  quarry,  of  the  Mesozoic 
Age  perhaps,  the  latter  part  of  the  age  at 
least.  Yes,  that  means  they  are  from 
three  to  six  million  years  old.    Figs  even, 

rushes,  aquatic    plants,    palmettoes 

And  there  were  six  skulls  of  the  Tricera- 
tops in  this  cave ....  Just  across  is  the 
chalk  canyon;  found  a  fourteen-foot  fish 
there...  A  few  miles  up,  in  the  Belly 
River  series,  there  are  some  fine  bone 
beds.  Generally  find  them  on  clay;  in 
places  we  got  thousands  of  bones, teeth  six 
or  eight  inches  square,  shields  of  sturgeon, 
enameled  scales  of  garpikes,  soft-shelled 
turtles;  all  manner  of  queer  things.  .  . 
creatures  of  the  misty  past. .  . " 

So  you  sit  in  a  spot  where  the  blistering 
sandstone  keeps  out  the  blistering  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  the  Antiquarian  tells  you 
about  it  all,  the  difficulties,  the  lures,  the 
fascination.  You  pull  the  cactus  spikes 
from  your  shoes  while  he  tells  of  the  queer 
way  in  which  these  creatures,  myriads  of 
them,  were  trapped  here  so  many  million 
years  ago.  They  were  things  of  the  sea, 
for  the  most  part,  caught  inland  just 
east  of  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
by  some  monstrous  upheaval  of  the  sea 
perhaps;  but  caught  there  and  trapped 
just  the  same.  Caught  and  trapped  until 
they  fought  out  their  last  battle  for  sur- 
vival, and  then  in  the  surviving,  died. 
That,  says  the  Antiquarian,  is  why  so 
many  of  the  specimens  are  imperfect; 
that  is  why  a  Trachodon's  head  may  be 
gone.  Perhaps  it  is  resting  in  the  stomach 
of  some  age-dead  Tiger  of  the  Everglades; 
and  that  likewise  is  why  arms  and  legs  and 
tails  may  be  missing  when  the  skulls  of 
other    creatures    are    found. 

Difficulties?  The  specimens  are  brittle, 
often  they  crumble  to  the  touch.  For 
ages  and  ages  they  have  rested  there,  im- 
prisoned in  the  rock,  and  when  once  the 
air  touches  them,  they  crumble  quickly 
and  wither  away.  That  is  why  they  are 
taken  out  in  the  solid  rock,  and  are  taken 
to  the  museums  where  the  antiquarians 
may  work  upon  them  at  leisure.  You 
gaze  at  the  specimens  of  the  old  monsters 
as  they  appear  behind  a  glass  cage.  Per- 
haps it  has  taken  a  year  for  the  mounting 
of  the  beast;  but  what  is  that  to  the  Anti- 
quarian who  has  given  his  life  to  just  such 
work?  What  does  it  matter  if  each  small 
fragment  of  each  skeleton  has  to  be  un- 
covered, a  fraction  of  an  inch  at  a  time, 
and  if  it  has  to  be  cemented  over  i-rmed- 
iatelytokeep  the  air  from  working  itsruin? 
What  matter  the  long  days  when  the 
Antiquarian  lies  upon  his  back  in  those 
heat-smothered  caves,  chiseling  away  at 
the  rock,  working  in  cement  to  preserve 
the  skeleton;  what  matters  it  all?  For 
what  are  a  few  months  in  the  life  of  the 
Antiquarian,  if  he  can,  by  squandering 
them  thus,  bring  back  something  of  the 
story  of  three  million  years? 

For  the  bones,  as  they  rest  in  the  rock, 
are  not  bones  at  all.  They  are  fossils. 
Once  they  were  bones;  but  through  the 
process  of  the  endless  age,  they  were 
trapped  and  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  old 
sea  shore.  Earth  and  soil  and  time  and  a 
myriad  other  things  piled  on  them  with 
the  passing  of  the  centuries,  until  liquid 
mineral  worked  its  way  through  the 
sandstone,  worked  its  way  through  the 
cavity  of  the  bones  and  filled  that  space 
which  was  once  the  skeleton  of  a  dinosaur, 
filled  it  and  hardened,  and  became  im- 


bedded there  in  the  bald  rock,  until  no\v, 
because  of  the  peering  eyes  of  the  Anti- 
quarian,   its   story   is   being   told. 

THfclY  go  to  the  Gobi  Desert  in  Asia, 
which  they  fondly  call  the  cradle  of 
the  World,  for  just  such  things  as  the 
Antiquarian  is  finding  each  year  in  the 
graveyard  of  Alberta;  but  one  wonders  if 
they  have  any  more  patience  of  if  they 
are  any  more  keen  than  is  the  Antiquarian. 
Once  he  dropped  the  thigh  bone  of  a 
Plesiosaurus.  It  crumbled  into  a  seem- 
ingly hopeless  mass  of  fragments;  but  did 
he  despair?  No,  he  spent  six  weeks  in 
picking  up  the  parts,  sticking  the  ends 
together,  filling  the  cavities  with  shellac 
and  welding  it  all  together  with  burlap 
strips,  until  in  the  end  it  was  outwardly 
as  perfect  as  when  he  dropped  it  upon  the 
floor  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  Antiquarian,  withered  and 
burned  by  time,  grey  and  seamed,  care- 
less of  all  things  else  but  the  world  of  the 
past.  And  that  is  the  graveyard,  the 
flash-back  to  the  Mesozoic  Age,  which, 
they  say,  began  some  12,000,000  yearsago, 
made  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  of 
low-lying  marshy  country  of  semi-tropi- 
cal verdure  and  growth,  and  populated 
its  miry  seas  with  those  monstrous  beasts 
whose  bones  are  now  lying  buried  side  by 
side  with  the  relics  of  reeds  and  trees 
which  in  this  age  are  the  products  of  the 
near  tropics. 

Down  through  the  heat  and  the  wind- 
swept dunes  you  go,  until  in  the  end  you 
come  to  that  striped  tent  by  the  winding 
banks  of  the  Red  Deer  River.  A  simple 
place  it  is,  and  lonely,  with  the  barest 
necessities  of  life,  and  with  rocks  piled  all 
about,  rocks  which  have  been  carved 
from  those  towering  cliffs  with  the  acme 
of  labor;  but  long  before  you  arrive,  you 
have  come  to  understand  something  of 
the  spirit  which  has  driven  the  Antiquar- 
ian into  this  Lost  World  for  year  after 
year;  you  sen.se  something  of  the  urge 
which  holds  him  here  through  the  blister- 
ings  of  the  summer  days  and  the  blank 
dreariness  of  their  nights. 

The  sun's  rays  tilt;  they  glance  from  the 
rocks;  the  blister  begiiis  to  dieout  of  them. 


It  dies,  swiftly.    A  chill  creeps  into  the  air. 

Then  the  Antiquarian  leads  you  again, 
back  by  the  pathway  over  which  you 
came. 

The  deadness  still  lies  all  about,  deader 
perhaps  than  when  the  sun  was  glinting 
so  keenly  upon  it.  A  greyness  creeps  into 
the  distance,  blending  dunes  with  sky. 
A  jackrabbit  poses  there  for  a  moment 
Jjefore  you;  then  it  flits  away,  the  only 
living  wild  thing  you  have  seen  through 
the  whole  day.  It  comes  almost  like  the 
glimpse  of  a  friend  after  long  parting. 

A  curlew  calls,  lonely,  dreary;  then  it 
passes   away   into   the   dusk. 

Silence  again;  the  death  of  the  grave- 
yard of  three  million  years  rising  all  about 
you! 

Again  you  sit  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
looking  out  over  the  reach  of  the  Bad 
Lands,  over  its  pinnacles  and  dunes,  over 
the  creeping  shadow  of  night.  Silence,  so 
keen  as  to  be  felt. 

"Yes,  it  is  at  times  like  this,  when  the 
shadows  grow  swiftly,  that  I  can  see 
those  monsters  down  there  at  play,"  the 
Antiquarian  speaks  softly,  gazing  into  the 
past,  "I  can  see  them,  great  living  things, 
moving  through  the  darkness.  Huge, 
monstrous  things,  rising  up  out  of  their 
caves  to  battle  again.      Hear  that  .'ound?" 

There  is  a  shriek  in  the  air,  and  you 
shuffle  restlessly.  Then  the  Antiquarian 
laughs  again. 

"A  curlew,"  he  says,  "with  the  echoes 
caught    up    somehow." 

Echoes,  melting  swiftly  into  the  silence. 
A  dead  world,  with  the  Antiquarian  still 
standing  there  gazing  off  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

You  turn  away,  and  the  flivver  rambles 
once  more  across  the  plains,  into  the  twi- 
light. You  look  back,  and  the  dusky  fig- 
ure stands  at  the  verge  of  the  cliffs,  peer- 
ing, staring  into  the  mystery  of  the  past; 
it  is  still  there  when  the  swift  loneliness 
of  night  sweeps  down  to  blot  it  out:  and 
the  Antiquarian's  eyes  are  seeing .  .  What? 
Who  can  say?  Doubtless  it  is  the  lost 
spectacle  of  monsters  at  war  or  at  play, 
monsters  which,  through  the  strange 
touch  of  phantasy,  can  rise  up  from  that 
graveyard  of  three  million  years.  . 


The    Timber    Pirate 
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his  terrible  afflictio'.i ,  that  loon-cry,  and 
the  calamitous  circum  tances  of  his  birth. 

"When  war  broke  out  and  Canada  of- 
fered her  all  in  the  cause  of  civilization," 
he  was  saying,  "I  experienced  the  thrill 
that  gripped  the  manhood  of  British 
nations  round  the  world.  I  wanted  to  get 
in  on  a  bit  of  the  fighting,  and  I  wanted 
to  fight  under  my  father's  name.  I  found 
a    way. 

"Instructions  went  out  to  the  execu- 
tives of  the  North  Star  that  the  directing 
heads  of  the  company  were  called  away 
temporarily  on  war  duty,  and  Hon.  J.  J. 
Slack  was  put  in  absolute  charge  in  the 
interim.  A.  C.  Smith,  superintendent,  it 
was  announced,  was  being  despatched  on 
confidential  business  and  would  be  absent 
from  his  duties  for  an  indefinite  period, 
his  chief  assistant  taking  care  of  his  work 
in  the  lumber  camps  in  the  meantime. 

"Before  I  enlisted  I  left  a  sealed  envel- 
ope containing  explicit  instructions  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  North 
Star,  in  case  I  did  not  return,  with  Sir 
David  Edward-Jones,  president  of  the 
Regal  Bank  of  Canada,  a  man  I  had 
grown  to  estimate  as  the  soul  of  thorough- 
ness and  honor.  Those  instructions  were 
to  be  returned  to  me  with  the  seals  un- 
broken if  I  did  come  back.  Then  one 
night,  unnoticed,  I  took  a  midnight 
train  for  the  West. 

"Just  before  the  armistice,  news  came  to 
me  that  Gildersleeve  was  organizing  a  new 
company  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  North  Star's  pulpwood  activities 
along    the    North    Shore. 


BEFORE  the  war,  the  North  Star  had 
succeeded  in  acquiring  all  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  timber  conces- 
sions on  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake  Super- 
ior, with  the  exception  of  the  block 
known  as  the  Nannabijou  Limits.  This 
vast  area  of  pulpwood  was  considered  the 
most  desirable  of  all,  and  the  cutting 
rights  there  meant  the  domination  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Northern 
Ontario. 

"My  absence  at  the  war  and  the  con- 
sequent inactivity  of  the  North  Star  in 


the  matter  of  expansion  had  given  Gilder- 
sleeve the  opportunity  he  had  been  quiet- 
ly watching  for.  When  I  returned  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  organizing  capital  on 
a  large  scale  with  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  the  rights  on  the  Nannabijou.  If 
he  succeeded  I  knew  too  well  what  it 
meant,  and  that  would  be  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  the  North  Star  as  a  factor 
on  the  Upper  Lakes. 

"The  North  Star  immediately  purchas- 
ed a  site  for  a  plant  in  Kam  City,  let  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  pulp  and 
paper  mill  building  and  placed  an  order 
for  the  necessary  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. With  these  proofs  of  our  good  in- 
tentions we  went  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  put  in  our  application  for  cut- 
ting rights  on  the  Nannabijou.  The  Kam 
City  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  subsid- 
iary of  the  International  Investment 
Corporation,  of  which  Gildersleeve  had 
been  made  president,  simultaneously 
made  a  bid  for  the  limits.  They  too 
bought  a  site  in  Kam  City  and  made 
preparations  for  the  erection  of  a  mill. 

"The  Government  gave  the  lease  to  the 
North  Star,  on  a  year  to  year  basis,  with  a 
particular  stipulation  that  our  mills  be 
grinding  wood  from  the  Nannabijou 
Limits  at  full  capacity  on  October  tw  en- 
ty-third  of  this  year.  That  would  give  us 
plenty  of  leeway,  for  we  expected  to  com- 
mence the  installation  of  our  machinery 
in  .June. 

"Strange  as  it  appeared  at  the  time,  the 
Kam  City  Pulp'  and  Paper  Company 
continued  their  building  operations  with 
no  apparent  prospect  of  limits  to  draw 
a  raw  supply  from.  I  suspected  Gilder- 
sleeve had  a  card  up  his  sleeve,  but  was  at 
a  loss  to  determine  what  trickery  he 
planned  until  the  announcement  reached 
us  that  the  company  in  the  States  which 
was  building  the  North  Star's  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  machinery  had 
gone  into  liquidation  and  could  not  make 
delivery. 

"This  was  indeed  a  calamity,  for  the 
construction  of  certain  of  the  machines 
used  in  paper-making  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  lefs  than  twenty-seven  months' 
time.      Nowhere    else    could    we    recure 
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The  Miracle  of  the  Wilderness 


/'N  the  heart  of  a  forest — 
high  up  in  the  purple-topped  Adirondacks,  where 
the  snows  fall  early  and  stay  late,  a  hunter  sat  down 
in  the  great  silence  to  rest. 

Leaning  on  his  gun,  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  *  *  * 

The  forest  melted  away.  In  place  of  the  fragrant 
pines  that  swept  the  sky  and  the  giant  oaks  that  closed 
in  about  him,  quaint  cottages  dotted  the  mountain-side. 
In  place  of  the  native  fox  and  deer  he  hunted,  the 
wilderness  was  suddenly  peopled  with  many  sick — 
seeking  the  blessing  of  health  *  *  * 

The  huntsman  was  Edward  Livingstone  Trudeau — 
"The  Beloved  Physician."  The  doom  of  consumption 
upon  him,  he  was  carried  to  the  Adirondacks  to  make 
his  last  days  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

This  was  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  In  those  days 
Consumption  —  now  known  as  Tuberculosis  —  was 
looked  upon  as  a  visitation  of  Providence — was  con- 
sidered unpreventable — incurable. 

Then  came  the  Miracle — 

of  fresh  air,  of  sunshine  and  rest.  Soon  Dr.  Trudeau 
was  hunting  and  fishing  again.  The  summer  past,  he 
returned  to  the  city.  A  relapse  brought  him  back  to 
try — as  a  last  hope — a  winter  in  the  frozen  wilderness. 
Suicidal  mania,  friends  said.  Cold  air  was  regarded 
as  fatal  to  Consumptives. 

Dr.  Trudeau  thrived  on  it  and  lived  for  forty  years 
in  the  mountains  that  taught  him  how  to  use  for  him- 
self and  others  the  greatest  weapons  against  Tuber- 
culosis — fresh  air — rest — sunshine. 

Closely  following  Koch's  great  discovery  that  a  germ 
—  the  tubercle  bacillus  —  causes  Tuberculosis,  Dr. 
Trudeau  learned  to  recognize  the  little  "rods  of  red." 
Soon  physicians  everywhere  learned  to  detect  the  disease 


Before  health  work  was  started,  there  was 
a  death  from  tuberculosis  every  eight  min- 
utes of  every  working  day  of  eight  hours 
among  Metropolitan  policy  holders.  The 
disease  still  causes  one-twelfth  of  all  the 
deaths  in  this  country.  If  this  proportion  is 
allowed  to  continue,  it  means  that  among 
the  people  now  living  in  the  United 
States  over  9,500,000  are  doomed  to  die 
from  this /»revcn/a6/c  disca.se.  Working  with 
National,  State  and  local  organizations— 


the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  reduced  the  Tuberculosis  death  rate,  for 
its  policy  holders,  49 '/o  in  ten  years.  Asone- 
seventhofthc  population  of  thcUnitcdStates 
and  Canada  is  insured  in  the  Metropolitan, 
the  lowering  of  the  death  rate  vitally  affects 
the  entire  country.  Eight  years  ago  the  Com- 
pany built  a  sanitarium  at  Mount  McGregor 
to  care  for  sick  members  of  its  staff.  In  the 
first  seven  vears  there  were  896  cases  of  Tu- 
berculosis discharged.  The  reports  show  that 


in  its  early  stages  and  thousands  of  lives  were  saved. 
^or  it  is  in  its  early  stages  that  Tuberculosis  can  be  cured. 
To  bring  the  sick —    . 

the  many  tuberculous  sick  —  from  the  cities  to  the 
healing  wilderness  was  the  dream  of  the  beloved 
physician.  He  realized  his  dream  when  he  built  the 
Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  the  first  sanitarium 
for  the  open-air  treatment  of  Tuberculosis  in  America 
— now  a  wonderful  city  of  houses  built  inside-out. 
One  million  sufferers  from  Tuberculosis — 
is  the  estimated  number  in  the  United  States  right  now. 
The  disease  attacks  lungs,  skin,  brain  and  bone.  Beg- 
gar and  millionaire  are  exposed.    It  attacks  all  ages 

from  babyhood  to  old  age.  Acute  danger  periods  are 
infancy  and  early  adult  life.  The  greatest  death  toll 
is  exacted  between  35  and  45 — the  most  productive 
years  of  life — ^just  when  the  family  is  most  dependent 
on  breadwinner  or  homcmaker. 

No  medicine  will  cure  Tuberculosis — 

but  it  can  be  cured  by  fresh  air — day  and  night,  win- 
ter and  summer,  rain  or  shine.  By  rest,  good  nourish- 
ment, freedom  from  worry,  and  supervision  by  trained 
physicians.  Most  of  all,  by  sunshine  in  the  home  and 
sunshine  in  the  heart.  Better  than  cure  is  prevention 
through  regular  examination  by  physicians,  sanitary 
living  and  working  conditions,  and  always 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

A  great  crusade  is  being  waged.  Since  1904 
the  Tuberculosis  death  rate  for  the  United 
States  has  been  cut  in  half.  But  the  fight 
is  not  the  fight  of  any  one  country.  It  is 
the  fight  of  all  Humanity.  And  when  all 
Mumgimty  fights  then  shall  the  Great  White 
Plague  that  has  whitened  the  world  with 
tombstones  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  be  driven  from  the  Earth". 

rr -■•""*!.''■  ■.'• 
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80%  of  these  employees  are  back  at  work. 
For  five  years  the  Metropolitan  has  support- 
ed a  demonstration  of  health  work  in  Fram- 
Ingham,  Mass.,  a  manufacturing  tov;n.  The 
Tuberculosis  d^ath  rate  in  that  time  has 
been  cut  in  twc.  The  Metropolitan  issues 
a  booklet  tollin  »  how  to  pre>  ent,  how  to 
cure  Tubcrculo  is.  A  free  copy  oi  "A  War 
On  Consumption"  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
ask  for  it. 

IUlEY  FISKE,  Pretidtnt 
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Costs  You  Nothing  to  Try  -  So  Solve  This  Puzzle 

How  Many  Words 
Can  Yon  Find 
in  This  Picture 
Commencing  Wilh 
the  Letter  «F"I 

For  example,  you  will 
notice  "Fire."  "Fiddle," 
"Foundry,"  etc.  Are  you 
able  to  find  20  words 
commencing  with  the 
letter  "F"?  The  picture 
is  very  clear:  there  can 
be  no  mistakes.  You  will 
find  it  very  interesting 
to  look  for  these  words, 
and  may  win  the  big 
prize.  Anybody  can  try 
—  costs  nothing.  Why 
should  you  not  be  the 
winner  of  the  $2000.00? 

I   I"  a 

The  person  having  the  largest  list  of 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  "F"  will 
get  the  First  Prize.    You  surely  have  a 
real  chance  of  winning  at  least  one  of  the  prizes  offered — there  are  fifteen  of  them.    Why  not  try  for 

the  big  prize  and  win  $2000.00.    Somebody  will  win  it— your  chances  are  as  good  as  anybody's. 


YOU  SHOULD  WIN 


Jost  think  what  you  could  do  with  the  money.  $2000.00 
could  buy  an  automobile  and  leave  enough  balance  to 
make  a  payment  on  a  cozy  home.  Perhaps  you  have  in 
mind  just  the  thing  you  would  like  to  do  if  you  received  a 
check  for  ?2000.00.  Certainly  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try 
to  solve  this  puzzle.  You  will  find  the  trying  very  easy 
and  pleasant. 

The  Way  to  Win  One  of  the  Twenty  Prizes 

You  do  not  have  to  spend  a  penny  to  get  into  this  contest. 
It  is  not  necessary  (or  you  to  order  any  Yeastolax.  If  your 
list  is  adjudged  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  best  you  will  re- 
ceive one  of  the  cash  prizes.  Without  your  order  for 
Yeastolax,  if  your  list  of  words  commencing  with  the  let- 
ter "F"  is  the  largest  you  receive  the  first  prize  of  $50.00. 
If  the  judges  award  you  the  second  prize,  without  your 
order  for  Yeastolax,  you  will  get  a  check  for  $25.00;  and 
80  on  down  the  line  as  shown  in  this  announcement. 

Win  the  Big  Prize— $2000.00 

If  you  choose  you  can  win  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
Class  A  prizes.  All  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  qualify 
your  list  for  the  BIGGER  PRIZES  is  to  send  in  an  order 
for  one  or  more  packages  of  Yeastolax.  Look  over  care- 
fully the  schedule  of  prizes  as  Classified  in  this  announce- 
ment. You  will  find  that  if  you  send  in  $1,00  for  one  pack- 
age of  Yeastolax  and  the  judges  award  you  first  prize  you 
will  get  $300  00.  If  you  send  in  $2.00  for  two  packages  of 
Yeastolax  and  your  list  is  awarded  first  prize  you  will  get 
a  check  for  $600.00 ;  and  so  on  uj*.  If  you  send  in  $5.00  for 
5  packages  of  Yeastolax  and  the  judges  award  you  the  first 
prize,  you  will  receive  the  Big  Prize  of  $2000,00.  Should 
your  list  be  judged  as  the  second  best  you  would  receive 
$1000,00;  and  so  on  down  the  list.  Remember,  there  are 
twenty  prizes  offered,  as  shown.  All  the  opportunity  one 
could  desire.    Go  in  to  win  the  best  prize. 

$700.00  Extra  Award  for  Promptness 

Dec  15th,  1922  is  the  last  day  for  receiving  your  solution 
to  this  puzzle  qualifying  you  to  win  one  of  the  prizes.  But, 
note  this:  For  every  day  before  that  date  that  your  order 
for  Yeastolax  is  received  an  extra  prize  of  $10.00  for  each 
and  every  day  will  be  added  to  any  first  prize  won.  If 
you  send  in  your  order  today  yeu  will  get  a  receipt  for  the 
money;  then  you  can  send  in  your  solution  any  time  before 
Dec.  15th  and  your  Ust  will  be  qualified  for  any  of  the 
prizes.  We  will  award  an  extra  $700,00  in  this  manner.  You 
should  try  your  very  best  to  earn  this  additional  award. 
It  will  cost  you  little  additional  effort.  In  case  of  ties  we 
will  award  duplicate  amounts  of  $700,00  to  each  contest- 
ant so  tying.  Don't  overlook  reading  about  our  extra 
premium  of  50.000.00  Genuine  Russian  Rubles,  whether 
or  not  you  enter  this  contest 

Go  after  the  Big  Prizes-don't  delay— start  right  away— 
get  into  the  contest.  How  many  words  can  you  find  with 
the  letter  "F"  ?  Great  amusement^great  opportunity. 
$2000.00  is  awaiting  your  call.    Now  is  the  time  to  act. 


IThis  puzzle  is  open  to 
everybody  except  era- 


RULES. 

ployea  and  relatives  of  the  Yeastolax  Co. 
O  The  First  Prize  wiJI  be  awarded  to  the 
^'  person  (riving  the  largest  number  of 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  "F".  To 
the  next  in  order  will  be  awarded  the 
Second  Prize  and  3o  on  down  the  iiat  of 
Twenty  Prizes.  The  awards  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  words  submitted  and 
not  from  a  predetermined  list.  Should 
there  be  any  ties  the  full  amount  of  the 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  each  contestant 
so  tying. 

3  Words  of  synonymous  meaning  and 
words  of  the  same  spelling  but  differ- 
ent meaning  will  count  as  only  one.  Use 
either  the  singular  or  plural  of  a  word. 
Only  words  appearing  in  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary—and not  obsolete  words  will  be 
considered. 

4  Words  must  be  nombered  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
consecutively. 


5Th9  contest  will  be  decided  by  three 
judges,  independent  of  sod  not  con- 
nected with  the  Yeastolax  Co.  These 
juiiyes  will  award  the  prizes.  The  con- 
testants a^ree  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  these  judges,  and  It  is  undersood  that 
such  decisions  are  to  be  conclusive.  The 
names  of  winners  and  winning  lists  of 
of  words  will  be  published  as  soon  as  poa- 
•sible  after  the  contest.  A  copy  of  this  hat 
wil  i  be  furnished  to  anyone  upon  receipt  of 
a  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  Two  or 
more  persons  may  co-operate  m  this  con- 
test, but  only  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  such  co-operating  group, 

6  Lists  of  names  must  be  received  at  our 
office  (any  time  during  reirular  office 
hours)onor  before  Dec,  15th. 1922.  For  every 
day  before  (or  ahead)  of  this  date  that 
your  order  for  Yeastolax  is  received  you 
wil)  get  an  additional  award  of  $10.00  per 
day.  added  to  any  tirst  prize  you  win.  In 
case  of  ties  this  award  will  be  duplicated 
to  every  contestant  so  tying. 


suffer  from  **Rh«umatlsm,"  Constipation* 

ttlon.   Eczema,  Bronchitis.  Boils,   or  your 

I  are  atf ccted  in  any  way ;  or  you  desire  to 

fine  clear  healthy  complexion,  we  want 

try   a  pai^kagre  oi   our  maTveloua    rem- 

„  ,  ,  edit.  YEASTOLAX.    Among  its  various  elements 

Vaastolax  contains  the  highest  and  moat  potent  vitimtn^'s,  which  i  lie  sctentifii:  world  has  found  to 
be  abaolutely  necessary  to  bodily  vigor.  People  all  .iver  the  country  hav  found  great  relief 
throiitrh  its  tjae.  and  now  feel  the   joy  of  perfect  health  and  vitality.    Vsaatelax  alao  has  tbe 

iBure, 


properties  of  being  ooo-gripiogly  and  mildly  laxative,  yet  ita  actioi 


Medical  authorities  have  lonjr  recocnized  that  cnnsttpation  is  responsible  for  a  great  many  bodily 
ilineflflc-1  and  previ-ntfl  the  tinman  system  from  Boc-essfnlly  warding  off  diaeaae  and  old  Sga. 
Vaastolax  is  o  hit^hly  elTcctive  remedy  for  this  condition. 

IMPORTANT— Special  Introdnctory  Premlam 

In  order  to  quickly  introrUice  Yeastolax  into  every  community,  we  will  give  to  an  person,  regard* 
less  aa  to  whether  or  not  he  sends  in  a  nulution  to  this  puzzle. 

Absolutely  FREE -50,000.00  Rubles 

Tho  Russian  Ruble  recently  was  worth  55c  p«r  ruble,  giving  the  above  a  value  of  S27.500.00. 

Wo  Ki^e  rjil.oiio  Rubiea  FREE  with  each  and  every  packajje  ordt-red.  That  ia  to  say  if  you 
send  in  i2.W  fnr  two  pa.-kagea  yoa  will  receive  100,000.00  Kuasian  Ruhlea,  and  so  up-  Re- 
member this  offer  holds  good  whether  or  not  you  qualify  for  the  puzzle  prises.  Save  this 
money:  many  a  fortune  has  been  buiU  up  by  baying  foreign  money  after  wars.  It  is  rumored 
that  $511, »jOO, 000,000.00  worth  of  radium  haa  been  discovered  in  Russia,  and  the  press  is  calling 
attention  to  vaet  American  projects  of  oil  and  oiher  industries  that  are  being  directed  towards 
Russia.  The  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sept.  12th  calla  attention  to  the  new  canal  which  has  juat  been 
opened  for  Rhtnping  between  Rusala,  Germany,  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  affording  a  new  source 
of  ""aw  materials  for  the  Riisso-Germ»n  combine,  esoecially  oil,  manganese  and  copper  and  open- 
ing up  the  rich  Per-'an  and  Central  Asian  tra^le  to  Germany  and  Russia.  Think  what  this  means: 
surely  you  cannot  afford  to  paas  np  the  opportunity  to  acquire  these  Rubles.  We  will  give  60,000 
Rubles  free  wuh  ev»rv  *1.00  order  to  thoae  who  enter   the  contest  aa  well  as  those  who  do  not. 


Twenty  Prizes  —  $4,000.00 


1st 

2uA 
3rd 
4tb 
Stb 


Prize 
Prize 
Prize 
Prize 
Prize 


Yeastolax  Co.  "'£Ip'5-''=i;j^"  *"■•  Chicago    eth  lo  isth  ^s; 


Class  A 

When  no 
money  i« 
•ent  in 

$50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
*•      2.00 


Class  B 

When  SI. 00 

is  Bent  in  for 

one  $1 

packaso 

$300.00 

150.00 

75.00 

45.00 

30.00 

3.00 


Class  C 

When  »2  00 

JB  sent  in  for 

two  SI 

pacltaKes 

$600.00 

300.00 

150.00 

85.00 

SO.OO 

7.00 


Class  D 


purkaeea 

$2000.00 

1000.00 

400.00 

250.00 

150.00 

15.00 


A  FICTION    SCOOP 

OF  COURSE  you  have  read,  or  have  heard  your  friends  talk  about,  "The  Blue 
Lagoon,"  by  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  that  sensational  story  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  replete  with  romance  and  adventure — one  of  the  most  idyllic  and  naive  love- 
stories  ever  told  in  fiction — but  have  you  not  wondered  what  happened  to  Dick, 
Emmeline  and  the  baby  when  they  ate  the  poisoned  berries  and  drifted  off  beneath 
the  desolate  sky  of  the  blue  South  Pacific? 

"THE  GARDEN  OF  GOD" 

A  sequel  to  "The  Blue  Lagoon"  commences  in  the  December  15  issue  of  MACLEAN'S, 
and  whether  or  not  you  have  read  Mr.  Stacpoole's  masterpiece  you  will  appreciate 
immensely  this  new  and  exotic  tale. 


equipment  anywhere  within  the  time 
limit  set  by  the  government.  The  full 
meaning  of  the  coup  that  had  been  put 
over  the  North  Star  by  its  unscrupulous 
rival  was  realized  when  we  learned  that 
the  failure  of  the  pulp  and  paper  machin- 
ery manufacturers  with  whom  the  North 
Star  had  its  order  was  brought  about  by 
money-market  manipu'ators  led  by  Gil- 
dersleeve's  syndicate.  By  this  underhand 
method  the  Kam  City  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  had  actually  gained  possession  of  the 
plant  the  North  Star  had  on  order. 

"The  North  Star  was  faced  with  cancel- 
lation of  its  rights  on  the  limits  and  pos- 
sible financial  difficulties  through  the 
immense  amount  of  money  it  had  in- 
vested in  a  mill  that  would  now  be  a 
white  elephant  on  its  hands.  -The  Kam 
City  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  lost  no 
time  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  fact  that  the  North  Star 
was  installing  no  machinery  to  grind  the 
pulp  poles  it  was  booming  at  the  limits; 
and  further  that  we  had  no  machinery  nor 
any  prospect  of  securing  any.  The  Kam 
City  Company  applied  for  an  order  to 
restrain  the  North  Star  from  further 
cutting  operations  and  again  applied  for 
the  lease  under  the  former  terms  of  offer. 

"'  I  *HE  order  of  restraint  was  not  issued, 
A  but  the  government,  after  investiga- 
tion, issued  a  fiat  that  in  case  the  Kam 
City  Company  were  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture paper  to  the  full  capacity  de- 
manded in  the  ^orth  Star's  agreement, 
and  the  North  Star  were  not  in  that  posi- 
tion, the  rights  of  the  North  Star  on  the 
Nannabijou  Limits  were  to  be  cancelled 
and  turned  over  to  the  Kam  City  Com- 
pany on  October  twenty-third.  Further- 
more, the  fiat  ordained  that  the  North 
Star  could  continue  cutting  and  booming 
poles  at  the  limits  until  that  date,  if  it  so 
desired;  but  it  must  make  delivery  of  all 
poles  cut  in  time  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  start  the  Kam  City  Company's 
mills  on  contract  time,  and  to  keep  them 
running  full  capacity  until  the  opening  of 
navigation  the  following  year. 

"To.their  own  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of 
everyone  else  who  had  been  following 
the  news,  the  North  Star's  legal  represent- 
atives appearing  before  the  legislature 
received  definite  orders  not  to  apply  for 
an  extension  of  time  in  the  matter  of  the 
North  Star's  agreement,  nor  to  attempt  to 
protest  the  Kam  City  Company's  right 
to  the  lease.  They  were  instructed  in- 
stead to  concentrate  their  efforts  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  clause  in  the  government  s 
agreement  with  the  Kam  City  Company 
specifying  that,  should  the  latter  com- 
pany fail  to  make  good  to  the  letter  in 
their  contract  by  the  date  named,  from 
any  cause  whatsoever,  the  order  giving 
them  access  to  the  limits  should  be  can- 
celled and  the  North  Star  should  remain 
in  peaceful  possession  with  the  privilege 
of  acquiring  and  installing  the  necessary 
machinery  at  its  mills  as  expeditiously 
as  might  be  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 


WITH  the  approach  of  the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  North 
Star,  another  important  matter  claimed 
immediate  attention.  Your  twenty- 
first  birthday.  Miss  Stone,  fell  one  week 
before  cancellation  of  the  North  Star's 
rights  on  the  limits  must  be  prevented. 
I'll  confess  that  when  I  sent  for  you  in  the 
name  of  'J.  C.  X.'  I  saw  an  opportunity 
of  thus  mixing  in  a  little  more  mystery 
to  keep  pur  rivals  guessing  just  what  we 
were  about. 

"By  an  odd  coincidence,  Norman  T. 
Gildersleeve  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, were  bound  for  Kam  City  on  the 
same  train  that  brought  you  from  the 
West.  "The  North  Star's  intelligence  de- 
partment had  been  keeping  close  tab  on 
Gildersleeve.  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  he 
must  have  gained  some  vague  notion  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  North  Star's  direction 
and  control.  He  had  been  filling  our 
camps  with  cheap  private  detectives  of 
the  'transom  and  key-hole'  type,  some  of 
whom  were  entertained  to  exciting  ad- 
ventures but  gained  no  knowledge  worth 
while.  Gildersleeve  was  becoming  cer- 
tain the  North  Star  had  some  trump  card 
to  play,  and  he  thought  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  North  Star's  book  of  methods  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  it  and  frustrate  it.  He 
concocted  a  wild  scheme  of  appearing  to 
disappear  personally  and  then  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  limits  disguised  as  a 
preacher.  He  was  egotistic  enough  to 
believe  that  what  his  detectives  had 
failed  in  he  could  accomplish  himself. 


I 
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Look  for  tins  trade  mark. 

Htc  is  a  partial  collection  ot 
Ivoris  Ftench  Ivoty  Beautiful; 

Brushes 

Combs 

Mirrors 

Manicure  Sets 

Jewel  Cases 

Boudoir  Clocks  and  Lamps 

Hair  Receivers 

Powder  Boxes 

Perfume  Holders 

Pin  Tray3 


TTTERE'S  nothing  so  beautiful,  nothing 
■*"  that  has  such  enduring  qualities  as  French 
Ivory.  Yet  many  a  set  is  spoiled  because  it  is  a 
collection  of  "oddments." 

The  ideal  collection  is  one  that  is  uniform  in 
coloring  and  texture,  in  design  and  workmanship ; 
where  each  piece  is  a  perfect  match  to  the  other. 

We  are  the  only  house  in  Canada  making  a 
complete  set  of  French  Ivory — and  it  is  trade  marked 
•"Ivoris." 

Ivoris,  the  French  Ivory  Beautiful,  has  that  pvire 
creamy  coloring,  and  is  superfine  in  texture.  It 
doesn't  cost  any  more  than  ordinary  French  Ivory. 
Buy  it  piece-by-piece,  until  you  have  a  complete 
collection. 

On  sale  at  leading  drug  stores,  Jewelry  stores,  and 
departmental  stores. 

IMDRIS 

^y/lrmck  9vonj  I5eauiiful. 


u 
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AT  LAST! 


Restore  the  Natural  Color 

of  Your  Hair. 

Lady  Minerva 

For  years  it  has  been  the  dream  of  beauty  culturists 
to  find  a  harmless  formula  for  the  actual  restoration 

of  natural  color  to  faded  or  greying  hair.      This  long-sought  boon  to 

humanity  is  offered  in 

LADY    MINERVA'S 

Natural  Herbal  HAIR  RESTORATIVE 

the  greatest  toilet  discovery  of  the  age!  It  is  not  a  miracle  that 
works  over  night — but  an  unobserved  and  steady  process  which 
gradually  brings  back  the  departing  color  and  lustre  of  youth. 

Begin  the  restoring  of  your  ailing  hair  today.  The  sooner  your  first 
application,  the  earlier  the  results  will  show. 


//  you  cannot  secure  from  your 
druggist,  send  us  $1.00  jar  large 
bottle,  postpaid. 


We  guarantee  Lady  Minerva's 
Restorative  to  restore  grey  hair,  or 
your  money  is  unconditionally 
refunded. 


The  Minerva  Supply  Company       Waterford,  Ont. 


(1) 


REAL  HAIR^ 
STERILIZED     <> 


"Our  agents  kept  me  apprised  of  his 
every  move,  even  to  his  inveigling  young 
Hammond  to  undertake  a  seemingly 
mysterious  mission  to  the  limits  with  a 
view  to  thus  diverting  attention  from  his 
own  operations.  In  many  respects  it 
appealed  to  me  as  a  nice  bit  of  comedy. 
But  Gildersleeve  and  Hammond  were 
shadowed  day  and  night;  the  former  for 
obvious  reasons  and  the  latter  to  see  that 
no  harm  befell  him  and  that  he  didn't 
by  any  chance  gain  information  of  value 
to  Gildersleeve. 

"Gildersleeve  might  have  been  allowed 
to  play  out  his  little  comedy  to  his  heart's 
content  for  all  the  interference  it  would 
have  proved  to  the  North  Star's  plans 
had  he  not  been  rash  enough  to  think  he 
could  spirit  you  away  from  Amethyst 
Island  right  under  our  eyes.  The  plot  was 
to  get  Hammond  to  cultivate  your  ac- 
quaintance and  thus  unwittingly  lead 
you  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  low-brows 
who  were  to  carry  you  off  in  a  yacht  and 
keep  you  on  the  lake  until  after  the  twen- 
ty-third   of    October." 

"But  why  should  Mr.  Gildersleeve 
have  desired  to  carry  me  off?"  cried 
Josephine  Stone  in  perplexity. 

"Because,"  replied  Atey  Smith,  "he 
believed  you  were  in  some  way  essential 
to  the  plans  the  North  Star  had  on  foot. 

THERE  was  no  second  attempt  be- 
cause I  took  no  further  chances. 
When  I  could  not  induce  you  to  volun- 
tarily leave  the  island  at  once,  I  had  you 
carried  oft  by  Ogima  Bush,  the  only  man 
I  could  trust  to  handle  so  delicate  an 
undertaking.  A  ruse  used  simultaneously 
to  implicate  Gildersleeve  in  his  disguise 
as  the  camp  preacher  worked  so  success- 
fully that  he  was  arrested  by  the  Mounted 
Police. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  I 
went  to  Montreal  while  the  Gildersleeve 
crowd  were  frantically  concentrating  their 
efforts  to  force  a  settlement  of  a  strike 
among  the  North  Star's  tugmen.  In 
Montreal  I  made  final  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  the  estate  of  .Joseph  Stone 
to  his  rightful  heiress,  Josephine  Stone, 
after  having  had  the  loan  of  it  for  the 
nineteen  years  it   was  left  in  my  trust. 

"There  were  just  two  little  details  'eft 
for  me  to  complete  when  I  returned.  The 
one  was  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  managed  your  prop- 
erty while  I  held  it  in  trust;  and  the 
other  was  to  see  that  there  were  no  poles 
for  the  Kam  City,  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
to  grind  on  the  twenty-third. 

"Come  look!" 

He  led  her  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
pointing  to  the  empty  bay  in  front  of  the 
camp  below. 

"Oh,"  cried  Josephine  Stone,  the 
booms  are  gone.    What  became  of  them?" 

"They  went  out  last  night  in  the 
freshet  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the 
beaver-dam  in  Solomon  Creek  during  the 
storm." 

"But  those  poles,"  questioned  the  girl, 
"weren't  they  very  valuable?" 

"They  had  not  yet  been  paid  for  by 
the  Kam  City  Company  and  they  were 
still  the  North  Star's  property,"  he  told 
her.  "And  they  can  be  salvaged  —but  by 
no  effort  could  they  be  salvaged  to  start 
the  Kam  City  Company's  mills  on  time, 
much  less  to  keep  them  in  continuous 
supply  all  winter.  They  «')'/;  be  mlvaged 
to  be  ground  and  manufactured  into 
paper  at  the  North  Star's  own  mills 
next  year." 

"Still  the  storm  last  night  was  an, 
accident.    If  it  had  not  happened     ?" 

"I  did  not  say  it  was  the  storm,"  he 
reminded  her.  "Just  what  made  the 
beaver-dam  go  out  will  always  remain  a 
mystery.  Ogima  Bush,  the  Medicine 
Man,  who  had  led  his  Indians  to  believe 
the  dam  contained  an  evil  spirit  that  was 
bringing  misfortune  to  them,  held  some 
sort  of  a  pagan  incantation  down  there 
last  night  which  might  or  might  not  ex- 
plain what  afterwards  happened." 

"The  Indians  told  Mrs.  Johnson  he  was 
killed  in  the  storm." 

"Who — Ogima?  Not  much.  Ogima 
Bush  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  But 
the  chances  are  he'll  never  be  seen  in  this 
locality    again." 

JOSEPHINE  STONE  turned  to  him. 
"But  what  about  yourself?"  she  asked 
"In  your  account  of  the  North  Star's 
operations  and  the  final  disposition  of  the 
property  you  have  not  said  one  word  as  to 
the  provisions  made  for  the  man  who 
engineered  it  all." 
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"Oh,  that  too  has  been  taken  care  of," 
he  replied.  "During  my  trusteeship  of 
the  estate  I  drew  a  salary  quite  commen- 
surate with  the  services  I  rendered.  I 
made  a  few  investments  also  that  are 
turning  out  well." 

"But  your  plans  for  the  future?" 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  Acey 
Smith  answered,  his  eyes  fixing  in  that 
peculiar  abstraction  that  made  him  an 
enigma  among  men. 

Something  tragically  prophetic  in  his 
tones,  a  detachedness  of  his  manner  and  a 
realization  of  his  terrible  loneliness  of 
spirit  smote  Josephine  Stone. 

Her  lips  trembled  and  her  eyes  filled. 

When  she  turned  to  him  his  face  was 
again  the  old  grim,  sinister  mask.  "Let's 
go,"  he  urged  almost  gruffly.  "I  had 
planned  to  have  you  reach  Amethyst 
Island  early  this  afternoon  and  go  over  on 
a  special  tug  to  Kam  City  as  soon  as  you 
could  get  ready.  The  Indians  are  waiting 
with  a  sedan  in  the  bush  just  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  water-gate." 

He  paused  suddenly  in  their  progress 
toward  the  pathway  leading  down  from 
the  summit.  "My  packsack!"  he  ex- 
claimed, staring  at  the  empty  place  where 
it  had  hung  on  the  little  jack  pine. 

He  strode  over  to  the  rim  of  the  cliff 
and  looked  down.  "Might  have  had 
better  sense  than  to  have  hung  it  there," 
he  ruminated.  "Wind  shook  it  loose  and 
it  has  fallen  down  to  the  gully  below. 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  come  back  up  for  it  after 
I  see  you  down  to  the  island.  I'll  have  to 
remember  that." 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

The  Judgment  of  the  Lowly 

JOSEPHINE  STONE  and  Acey  Smith 
•J  descended  the  cliff  and  walked  to  the 
upper  tunnel  at  the  water-gate  of  the  Cup 
of  Nannabijou  with  scarcely  a  word  utter- 
ed between  them.  There  was  a  host  of 
things  she  wanted  to  say  to  him  and  to 
ask  him  about,  but  his  present  mood 
entirely  precluded  it.  .    . 

In  the  tunnel  he  stopped  to  touch  the 
secret  button.  As  the  gong  sounded 
he    looked    up    at    it    quickly. 

"That's  odd,"  he  remarked,  " — that 
sort  of  prolonged  twin-stroke.  I  never 
heard  the  bell  ring  just  that  way  before." 
When  the  water  in  the  channel  had 
disappeared  he  helped  her  down  the  steps. 
They  had  progressed  about  half  way, 
to  the  point  where  the  channel  curved 
and  the  lower  tunnel  should  next  come 
into  view  on  the  left,  when  the  deep, 
vibrating  alarum  of  the  water-gate  gong 
rang  out  again. 

At  his  startled  gasp  she  turned  and 
saw  racing  at  them  a  great  wall  of  foam- 
ing,   raging    water. 

Josephine  Stone  screamed  out  of  very 
terror  of  it. 

"Quick!"  he  cried  as  he  drew  her  swiftly 
with  him.  "There  is  one  way  I  may  save 
you." 

She  had  a  fleeting  vision  of  a  group  of 
horror-stricken  faces  at  the  lower  tunnel's 
mouth,  Hammond's  among  them. 

The  tunnel  and  the  flight  of  steps  run- 
ning up  to  it  were  but  a  few  short  paces 
away,  but  the  raging,  death-dealing 
torrent  was  foaming  at  their  very  heels 
and  the  tunnel's  mouth  was  high  above 
their  reach. 

Acey  Smith  stopped  one  instant.  The 
next  he  seized  her  below  the  knees. 
"Stiffen  out!"  he  commanded. 
As  the  tide  of  water  smote  them  she 
was  conscious  of  being  thrust  upward  by 
his  powerful  arms,  of  his  fingers  relaxing 
their  vice-like  grip,  and  of  being  cata- 
pulted unerringly  through  space  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  into  the  arms  of 
Louis    Hammond. 

All  went  black  for  the  briefest  space. 
With  a  supreme  effort  of  will  she  warded 
off  the  fainting  spell  that  oppressed  her. 
She  leant  on  Louis  Hammond's  arm  for 
support,  lest  she  collapse. 

With  the  others  she  was  looking  with 
horrified  fascination  into  the  channel 
where  the  water  wall  had  swept  on  and 
ceased  to  flow.  On  the  wet  rock  bottom 
lay  Acey  Smith,  face  up,  where  he  had 
been  flung  by  the  torrent  that  was  cut  off 
too  late. 

His  great  proud  form,  which  a  moment 
ago  had  been  flexing,  powerful  muscles, 
was  ominously  inert,  and  from  a  corner 
of  his  mouth  trickled  a  crimson  stream. 

Willing  arms  carried  him  up  the  stone 
steps,  through  the  tunnel  and  out  into 
the  open.  There  they  laid  him  gently 
upon    the    sward. 
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The  girl  bont  over  him  with  her  hand 
feehng  for  his  heart-beats  as  she  tenderly 
wiped  the  blood-stains  from  his  mouth 
and  cheek,  Hammond  silently  kneehng 
beside    her. 

At  her  touch  Acey  Smith's  eyes  flutter- 
ed open.  There  came  a  wan  smile  of 
recognition  as  he  looked  from  the  girl's 
face  to  Hammond's.  Tremblingly,  he 
groped  for  a  hand  of  each  and  brought 
them  together  over  his  breast. 

"Tell  Sandy  Macdougal,"  he  whispered 
weakly,  "to  come  up  and  get  my  pack- 
sack.  •  I  could  have  wished — to  have 
lived — to  kiss  the  bride." 

The  heart  of  Josephine  Stone  was  too 
full  for  utterance.  Silently,  she  stooped 
and  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  his  chiUing 
ones.  With  scarcely  a  tremor  the  light 
left    his    face    and    he    was    very    still. 

The  spark  that  had  been  a  man  had 
fled. 

*  *  * 

SANDY  MACDOUGAL,  who,  by  the 
svay,  afterwards  discovered  he  was 
the  main  beneficiary  in  Acey  Smith's  will, 
insisted  on  going  up  alone  to  recover  the 
packsack  of  the  Big  Boss.  What  he 
found  it  to  contain  he  told  to  no  living 
being,  but  those  contents  threw  a  light 
on  another  weird  phase  of  the  protagonist 
soul    of    the    Timber    Pirate. 

In  it,  neatly  parcelled,  were:  a  suit  of 
colored  blanket-cloth  trimmed  with  buck- 
skin lacing,  a  pair  of  beaded  shoe-packs, 
necklaces  of  wolves'  teeth,  a  wig  of  long, 
coarse  black  hair  with  a  purple  band 
around  its  crown  holding  a  single  eagle's 
feather,  a  bottle  of  stain  that  dyed  the 
skin  a  copper  hue,  a  stick  of  blood-red 
grease  paint  and  a  solution  for  quickly 
washing  the  stain  and  the  grease  paint 
from  the  face  and  hands. 

Acey  Smith  who  had  been  Alexander 
Carlstone  was  also  Ogima  Bush,  the 
Medicine     Man ! 


THEY  buried  Acey  Smith  on  the  crown 
of  one  of  his  native  hills  where  trails 
fork  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass into  the  wild  scenic  grandeur  he 
loved  and  called  his  home.  There  the 
shore-wash  of  the  great  lake  is  within 
ear-shot  on  the  one  side;  while  to  the 
other  the  fantastic  Laurentian  ranges 
forever  lift  their  scarred  and  battered 
breasts  to  heaven  as  if  in  mute  testimony 
to  the    travail    of    man    below. 

On  the  mound  above  his  resting-place 
the  Indians  set  up  a  great  totem-pole 
bearing  graven  images  and  painted  faces 
relating  his  merits  and  his  deeds,  and  on 
it  they  gave  place  for  an  epitaph  from  the 
white  workers  of  his  camps  and  boats. 

Because  none  knew  of  any  faith  he 
held  to,  there  was  no  religious  ceremony; 
but  a  little  later  there  came  a  strange 
company  to  pay  last  respects  to  one  who 
had  proved  their  friend  in  the  hours  of 
dire  need.  There  were  aged  ones,  lame 
men,  and  blind  men.  They  brought  with 
them  a  few  cheap  wreaths  as  tribute  of 
their  regard;  and,  noting  the  absence  of 
Christian  emblems,  these  simple  people 
made  of  birch  boughs  a  little  white  cross 
which  they  planted  in  the  center  of  the 
g:rave  in  soil  hallowed  by  their  tears. 

The  following  year,  Josephine  Ham- 
mond, accompanied  by  her  husband, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  grave  to  give  instruc- 
tions for  the  placing  of  a  more  substantial 
and  appropriate  monument  there  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Alexander  Carlstone, 
V.  C.  They  found  that  the  wind  and 
the  sun  had  riven  the  great  totem-pole, 
and  the  frost  had  heaved  its  base  so  that 
it  fell  to  one  side. 

But  the  little  white  birch  cross  of 
Christ's  poor  remained  firm  in  its  place, 
where,  in  the  evening  shadow,  it  gleamed 
steadfastly  like  the  good  that  endures 
when  might  and  genius  have  passed  away! 
The  End 


The  Likely  Story  That  Came  True 


Ccntirmed  from  page  32 


Cariboo  country  as  few  men  know  it  and 
who  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  Cedar 
Creek  area,  beheves  the  most  important 
and  most  promising  feature  of  th«  recent 
discovery  is  that  it  will  encourage  pros- 
pecting and  that  valuable  finds  of  platin- 
um and  other  minerals,  as  ■w«ll  «s  gold,  are 
sure  to  be  made. 

"Three  men,  working  the  Platt-Lynes 
claim,  have  been  taksmg  owt  more  than 
$100  a  day.  But  it  is  reported  that  a  band 
of  Indians  washing  Fraser  Kiver  gold  not 
so  very  far  away  is  cleaning  up  the  same 
amount.  Up  in  the  Bridge  River  country, 
close  to  the  Chilcotin  cattle  ranges,  a 
miner  sank  a  shaft  inito  a  ridge  of  rock 
and  took  out  $4,0TO  in  a  couple  of  months. 

But  gold  mining  is  hazardous  at  best. 
It  is  a  game  in  wtedh  Ijhe  element  of  cer- 
tainty is  absokftely  unknown.  You 
simply  have  to  t-a'ke  a  chance — and  a  long 
one,  too,  sometimes.  To  those  with  ex- 
perience the  Quesnel  Lake  country  is  ex- 
ceptionally attractive,  and  among  those 
who  have  staTsred  near  the  discovery 
claims  are  "sourdoughs"  from  the  Yukon 
who   expect   to    make   high    wages. 

Cedar  Creek  will  now  have  better  ad- 
vantages than  the  mining  districts  of 
other  days.  They  will  have  every  chance 
to  show  that  t'hpyarethe  real  thing.  When 
the  old  Cariboo  rush  was  on  and  the  trail 
lay  across  t5aiB  same  country — sixty  years 
ago-   there   -were    no    railways    and    the 


miners  had  to  make  the  long  hike  by 
river  boat  and  wagon.  Freight  was  car- 
ried on  pack  mules  and  the  backs  of  In- 
dians, and  the  cost  was  staggering.  There 
was  real  adventure  in  those  days,  and 
hardship  to  test  the  stoutest  hearts 

John   Likely  "Goes  Back 

CEDAR  CREEK  isn't  a  great  gold 
field  yet,  but  it  has  caused  mining 
men  and  a  host  of  others  out  in  British 
Co  umbia  to  talk  about  the  coming  of  a 
new  gold  era  and,  in  addition,  it  has  made 
at   least   one   old    man    mighty    happy. 

"There's  a  bunch  of  old  fools  down  here 
been  saying  I  was  just  dreaming  when  I 
f  iguredthere  was  gold  in  the  high  benches," 
John  Likely  told  a  visitor  to  the  Kam- 
loops  home  a  few  days  ago.  "Well,  Cedar 
Creek's  showing  'em  up.  Guess  I'm  not 
just  a  crazy  old  man,  after  all." 

Cedar  Creek  has  made  a  lot  of  old- 
timers  like  John  Likely  feel  younger. 
The  lure  of  the  goldfields  is  as  compelling 
as  it  ever  was. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  that  the  poorhouse  is  a 
place  where  aspirations  vanish.  Probably 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  but  the  theory  is  being 
shatteredto-dayat  Kamloops.  John  Likely 
is  putting  his  things  together  and  they 
say  he  is  going  back  to  the  gold  creeks 
again. 


M   a  t  c  h  e 
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In  another  moment  he  had  turned  to- 
wards the  door  and  opened  it.  A  cold 
gust  of  air  swept  into  the  room.  The  door 
slammed  be'hrnd  him,  shaking  the  light 
frame  house. 

SHE  did  ncft  pick  up  the  sewing  which 
had  fallen  rirto  her  lap.  She  sat  staring 
before     her,     -wondering  wondering 

why    Paul  ha^    smiled   like  that.      What 
could  it  m^art?      "What  had  occurred  to 

please  him?     Why that  triumphant 

smile? 

There  was  «>nly  one  thing  that  she  could 
think  of  that  -wou'ld  please  him  these  days. 
She  could  ima'grne  his  looking  just  Hke 
that  if  some  dangw  threatened  Niel.  That 
would  bring  th-at  very  exjiression  into  his 
face.  His  entire  Ttnitd  -was  occupied  with 
his  hatred.    Theaw  'w.m  moltfhing  else  that 


seemed  to  enter  his  thoughts  lately.  Sh«> 
could  think  of  nothing  that  would  satisfy 
him  so  completely  as  disaster  to  Niel. 

Danger  to  Niel!  She  started  forward 
and  jumped  to  her  feet.  She  stood,  think- 
ing hard.  Paul  had  been  over  at  Niel's 
ranch  only  that  morning.  He  had  gone 
to  borrow  some  tools.  A  cold  horror  froze 
her  heart.  Niel,  with  hi>=  injured  foot, 
would    be    an    easy    victim. 

Oh,  but  Paul  would  never  dare  to  do 
Niel  any  bodily  harm.  The  consequences 
of  anything  of  the  sort  would  be  too  swift 
and  too  sure.  It  would  be  laid  at  once  at 
his  door.  If  he  did  anything  to  harm 
Niel  it  would  have  to  be  something  crafty, 
something  that  could  be  hidden.  That 
thought  frightened  her  the  more.  Her 
brain  raced,  trying  to  probe  the  meaning 
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of  Paul's  expression,  wondering  what  he 
could  have  done. 

That  smile  had  some  meaning.  Of  that 
only,  she  was  sure.  There  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do  but  to  go  and  find  out  the 
meaning.  She  took  a  swift  glance  towards 
the  window,  remembering  what  Paul  had 
said  about  the  blizzard.  It  had  been  in- 
tensely cold  all  day.  She  had  noticed, 
looking  out  of  the  window  earUer,  the 
deep  purple  shadow  flung  by  the  spruce 
trees,  sharp  and  defined  on  the  glistening 
crystals  of  the  snow.  The  trees  black  and 
motionless  and  the  sky  vivid  turquoise. 
Now  the  sky  wag  clouded  over,  the  panes 
were  thick  with  spirals  of  white  frost 
feathers,  but  out  of  one  corner,  where  the 
frost  had  melted  from  the  heat  of  the 
room,  she  could  see  flakes  blown  against 
the  window. 

She  thought  of  the  six  miles  of  rough 
road  to  Niel's  ranch  and  her  heart  sank. 
The  sun  set  so  early  these  winter  days, 
and  the  dark  came  so  quickly  after  sunset. 
There  would  scarcely  be  more  than  an 
hour  of  daylight  left  to  her.  There  would 
be  no  stars  to  guide  her,  and  the  blizzard 
would  be  an  impenetrable  veil.  She  had 
never  been  out  in  a  blizzard,  but  she  had 
heard  Paul  speak  of  them  very  often.  She 
knew  the  danger  of  losing  herself,  of  fall- 
ing from  exhaustion,  but  the  other  danger 
loomed  up  before  her,  more  terrifying, 
more  awful  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
That  smile  on  Paul's  face  frightened  her 
more  than  the  terror  of  the  snow.  There 
was  something  hideously  wrong  at  that 
ranch  six  miles  away.  She  knew  that  she 
must  go  at  all  costs.  She  would  go  mad  if 
she  stopped  here  with  that  terror  devour- 
ing   her. 

If  she  only  knew  what  it  was  that 
threatened  Niel.  But  she  could  not  ima- 
gine what  Paul  could  do  to  harm  him. 
But  there  was  danger ....  that  she  knew. 

CHE  went  to  her  room  to  wrap  herself  in 
^  her  thickest  and  lightest  clothes.  She 
laced  on  her  moccasins  with  quick  trem- 
bling fingers,  pulled  the  scarlet  tuque 
down  over  her  brown  hair  and  changed 
her  skirt  for  a  pair  of  homespun  knickers. 
The  snow  would  be  too  deep,  if  it  came  as 
Paul  had  forecast,  for  her  to  be  impeded 
with  skirts. 

The  wind  struck  at  her  like  a  knife  as 
she  opened  the  door.  There  was  a  thin 
driving  snow  that  felt  like  particles  of 
steel  against  her  face.  She  pulled  her 
scarf  higher  about  her  face  and  turned  in 
the  direction  of  Niel's  ranch.  The  wind 
bit  through  the  wool  of  her  sweaters,  but 
she  only  walked  faster,  moving  lightly  and 
easily  in  her  soft  moccasins,  over  the 
snow  that  was  like  sand,  frozen  into  tiny 
particles  with  the  intense  cold.  It  was 
better  this  way  than  damp  and  clogging, 
she  told  herself,  and  felt  encouraged  and 
hopeful  of  reaching  Niel's  ranch  before 
the  blizzard  broke  with  full  fury. 

The  sky  was  like  dull  grav  metal, 
necked  with  the  tiny  flakes.  There  was 
the  long,  long  whistle  of  the  wind,  but  the 
rest  was  silence,  mile  after  mile  of  that 
aching  silence,  broken  only  by  the  drone  of 
the  wind.  The  exercise  kept  her  warm 
until  her  clothing  seemed  almost  a  bur- 
den. She  wished  that  she  was  more  accus- 
tomed to  walking,  that  she  had  not  shut 
herself  in  so  much  over  household  tasks. 
She  was  strong  enough  except  when  it 
came  to  great  physical  «train.  To  that  she 
was  not  accustomed. 

She  told  herself  that  six  miles  waS 
nothing,  but  the  muscles  in  the  backs  of 
her  legs  were  beginning  to  ache  with  the 
strain.  The  snow  was  so  heavy.  In  some 
places  there  were  drifts  clear  across  the 
road,  and  she  had  to  struggle  through 
them,  which  left  her  breathless  and  tremb- 
ling with  exhaustion.  It  was  growing 
darker  and  she  went  faster.  She  roust  get 
to  the  spruce  woods  before  it  was  quite 
dark.  They  cut  across  the  country  in  a 
belt.  There  was  a  path  through  "them, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  out 
were  it  dark  before  she  got  there. 


'T*HE  snow  was  sweeping  across  her 
■*■  path  more  heavily  now.  Each  flake 
so  light,  so  evanescent  a  thing,  collect- 
ively all  powerful,  strong  as  death.  She 
was  ploughing  through  it  now,  and  it  was 
like  ploughing  through  deep  shifting 
sand.  It  would  have  been  better  if  she 
had  brought  her  snow  shoes.  But  she  had 
never  learned  to  use  them.  They  always 
tripped  her  up.  She  had  been  afraid  of 
twisting  her  ankle  by  wearing  them.  But 
she  had  had  no  idea  that  the  snow  would 
be  so  deep. 

Now  and  then  she  paused  to  take  her 
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breath,  staring  ahead,  striving  to  estimate 
how  far  she  had  gone,  how  far  she  had  still 
to  go.  There  were  no  landmarks  until 
she  came  to  the  woods.  After  the  woods 
it  was  only  one  mile  more.  But  she  was 
taking  longer  than  she  had  expected. 
The  world  was  blotted  out  by  the  snow 
that  was  getting  thicker.  It  stung  her 
cheeks  and  froze  on  her  eye-lids,  and 
swirled  in  eddies  on  the  wind.  There  was 
nothing  anywhere  but  the  snow,  the 
shifting    icy    particles    of    the    snow. 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  she  came 
to  the  woods.  The  spruce  trees  seemed  to 
hold  out  friendly  arms  to  her,  protecting, 
and  kindly,  holding  off  the  fierce  fury  of 
the  wind.  Her  spirits  rose  as  she  went 
more  quickly  along  the  path  that  was  al- 
most entirely  obliterated;  she  could  only 
make  her  way  by  the  opening  through  the 
trees.  Above  her  head  the  trees  swayed 
and  thewind whistled  andmoanedthrough 
the  topmost  branches,  but  the  lower 
boughswere  still.  They  brushed  her  cheeks 
and  clung  to  her  hair.  Therewasno  sound 
but  the  eerie  moaning  of  the  wind  except 
when  a  branch  snapped  sharply  with  the 
weight  of  the  snow.  The  sound  startled 
her  over-strung  nerves,  and  she  would 
lean  for  a  moment,  trembling  in  every 
nerve,  peering  behind  her  through  the 
dusk. 

A  new  terror  was  rising  in  her  heart, 
Shewas  afraid  that  Paul,  finding  her  gone, 
would  follow  her  and  force  her  to  go  back. 
He  would  know  where  she  was  gone. 
He  would  be  on  the  alert  if  he  had 
harmed  Niel,  Every  moment  she  fancied 
she  would  look  over  her  shoulder  and  find 
him  there,  his  evil  face  leering  at  her, 
that   smile   on    his   lips. 

The  thought  spurred  her  to  further  ex- 
ertion. She  must  not  stop  to  rest  for  a 
moment.  A  log  fallen  across  the  path 
brought  her  to  her  knees.  She  struggled 
up,  brushing  the  snow  away  from  her  face, 
the  hair  out  of  her  eyes.  She  longed  to  be 
through  the  woods,  out  into  the  clear 
spaces  again.  She  could  do  without  their 
protection ....  they  were  filled  with  terror 
for    her. 

It  was  getting  so  dark  she  had  to  feel 
her  way  now.  Would  she  ever  get 
through   the   woods?     Would   she   ever 

reach  Nie! and  when  she  got  to 

the    ranch what    would    she    find? 

That  thought  sent  her  racing  forward, 
careless  of  the  branches  that  slapped  in 
her  face,  but  the  increased  speed  only  ex- 
hausted her,  left  her  breathless  and  gasp- 
ing. She  must  go  at  her  steady  pace,  not 
faster  or  slower.  Only  that  way  would 
she    ever   reach    the    ranch. 

At  last  it  grew  lighter ...  the  end  of  the 
woods  was  reached,  and  she  gave  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  as  the  darkness  fell  behind 
her  like  a  dropped  cloak.  But  here,  in  the 
open,  the  wind  had  increased  to  fury,  the 
snow  was  driving  forward,  it  was  like 
beating  up  against  an  impenetrable  wall 
of  white  driving  particles.  It  caught  her 
breath,  it  whirled  her  slight  body  round. 
She  steadied  herself  and  steeled  her  body 
to  receive  the  impact  of  this  terrific  force. 
And  then  as  she  stood  for  an  instant,  help- 
less before  the  frightful  drive  of  the  wind, 
she  heard  a  shout  behind  her.  She  gave 
one  terrified  glance  back  over  her  shoulder 
and  then  plunged  forward  into  the  wind, 
struggling  and  gasping. 

Paul  ..it  was  Paul  ...  she  was  beaten 
...  defeated ....  it  was  the  end.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  stumbled  on,  but  she 

could    not  go  any  faster he  would  be 

upon  her  in  a  moment.  She  gave  one  des- 
perate plunge  forward  through  the  drift, 
stumbled  and  fell  forward  on  her  face. 

BUT  the  voice  that  broke  upon  her, 
above  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  was 
not  Paul's  voice.  The  slurring  Irish  tones 
were  kind  and  familiar.  She  lay,  too  start- 
led by  the  swiftness  of  her  relief  to  move. 

"Whatever  are  you  doing  out  here  in 
this  storm?    Why,  it's  Ann  Hastings!" 

She  felt  arms  lifting  her,  brushing  away 
the  snow  that  caked  her  face.  It  was 
Mike  Gallagher.  Niel's  neighbor,  whose 
ranch  was  half  a  mile  to  the  north,  through 
the  woods.  She  caught  at  his  arm  with  a 
fierce  eagerness. 

"Have  you  come  from  Niel's?" 

"No,     Why?" 

She  he,sitated  for  a  momenL  How 
could  she  tell  him  of  her  fear?  Looking 
into  his  kind  friendly  face,  it  seemed  to 
her  for  an  instant  that  all  her  terror  was  a 
childish  obse.ssion.  She  had  been  simply 
absurd  to  have  imagined  danger.  She  had 
been  nervous  and  overwrought. 

She  did  not  like  to  tell  him  just  why  she 
had  come.    He  would  laugh  at  her.    But 


Jim  Dumps  was  harassed  by  the  thought 
Of  tons  of  coal  that  must  be  bought 

At  prices  which  he  felt  would  make 
It  costly  work  to  cook  or  bake 
"You  don't  cook  "FORCE.  "  they  said  to  him 
He  bought  it  :  now  he's  "Sunny  Jim." 


For  Health  and  Economy 

eat  FORCE  Whole  Wheat — nature's  best  cereal  food,  cooked  with 
barley   malt,   then   flaked    and    toasted   until   appetizingl.v   crisp. 


No  digestive  troubles  with  FORCE — 
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or  fresh  fruit  in  season,  FORCE  is 
delicious  and  supplies  all  the  body 
building  elements. 

It  is  a  natural  tonic  that  maintains 
health. 

Get  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
eating  FORCE  —  the  invigorating, 
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Write  for  a  free  trial 
package 


FORCE  Leads  in  England 

More  FORCE  is  sold  in  England  than 
any  other  ready-to-serve  cereal — over 
five  million  packages  during  the  last 
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The  H.  O.  Cereal  Company 

INC. 
Ayr,  Ontario 
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Better  than  what  you 
thought  was  perfect 


The  man  who  believes  he  is  getting  a 
satisfyingshave  vdthhis  presentrazor — 
either  the  ordinary  straight  edge  or  the 
safety  razor — has  yet  to  know  what 
real  shaving  service  is. 

The  New  Improved  Gillette  has  rad- 
ically changed  men's  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  shaving. 

And  the  man  who  is  hard  to  please  is 
the  biggest  booster  for  the  New  Im- 
proved Gillette.  In  this  new  razor  he 
has  found  the  answer  to  his  shaving 
problems  for  all  time. 

Stop  in  and  talk  to  the  Gillette  dealer. 
He  will  point  out  to  you  the  New 
Improved  features  which  end  shaving 
troubles. 


"The  New  Improved 

Gillette  » 


Patented  Canada  AuJ.  3tJ920 
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98  Us. 


PURITV  FtOUR 

'More  Bread  and  Better  Bread  "and  Better  Pastry  too 
USE  IT  IN  ALL  VOUR  BAKING 
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STAMMERING 


or  stutterinji  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
batural  speech.  CIraduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Freeadvice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,        -        CANADA 


SCHOOL  BOX 
FREE 


with      Fountain 
I'en.  Pencils, 

Knife,    Pen   Hol- 
iler.    Kraser.    for   selh    , 
h    r-t'.       'vi-ire    tfi-'r- 
BLUINE    MFG.   CO.   r6   Mill  St.,   Concord   Junction, 
Massachusetts,    U.S.A. 


kARes  Bluine  At   15c. 


the  memory  of  that  expreBsion  on  Paul's 
face  brought  fear  back. 

"I  I  ink  there  is  something  wrong  over 
at  Kiel's  ranch,"  she  said  slowly. 

"Wrong?  How  do  you  mean?  What 
makes  you  think  .so?  He  was  all  right 
early  this  morning.  His  foot  was  getting 
along  splendidly.  I  left  him  tucked  up  in 
bed  for  the  day.  Why.  .  .  what  do  you 
think  has  happened?" 

"I'm  going  to  find  out,"  she  said,  ig- 
noring   his    direct    question. 

She  was  almost  shouting  against  the 
wind  while  he  held  her  arm,  steadying  her. 
He    shook    his    head. 

"You  can't  get  to  Niel's  to-night,"  he 
said,  "you'll  come  back  to  my  ranch.  It's 
only  a  piece  through  the  woods.  There's 
no  walking  in  the  open  to-night  in  that 
blizzard.  You'd  have  to  beat  dead 
against  it  every  inch  of  the  way." 

But  she  resisted  when  he  tried  to  lead 
her  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

"No.  ...no.  I  must  go  on,"  she 
cried.  "Niel  is  in  danger ...    I  know  he  is." 

Mike  Gallagher  looked  at  her  puzzled. 

"There's  no  danger  that  could  come  to 
Niel,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  every  danger 
to  you  if  you  try  to  get  to  Niel's  ranch 
through  that.      It  can't  be  done." 

"It's  got  to  be  done,"  she  said  wildly, 
frantic  in  her  anguished  terror.  "Please  let 
me  get  on,"  she  said.  "I  can't  stay  here 
talking. .  .  .every  minute  counts." 

"TF  THERE  were  any  reason,"  he  said 

A  slowly,  and  she  broke  in  upon  him, 
remembering  his  Irish  blood. 

"Don't  you  ever  have  presentiments?" 
"Not  on  a  night  like  this,"  he  said  with 
a  grim  smile,  blit  he  took  her  arm  more 
firmly  and  turned  with  her  towards  Niel's 
ranch.  "Lean  all  you  can,"  he  said, 
"we'll  beat  our  way  through.  ..  we'll 
get  there  if  I  have  to  carry  you.  You  must 
be  near  the  end  of  your  tether ....  I  don't 
see  how  you  ever  managed  to  get  this 
far." 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully  and  tried 
to  thank  him  for  coming  with  her,  but  he 
stopped  her  at  once, 

"Don't  talk,"  he  said,  "we'll  need  all 
our  breath  before  we  get  through  this." 

But  in  spite  of  the  torrential  force  of 
the  wind  that  beat  them  back  at  every 
step,  it  did  not  seem  so  bad  to  Ann  as  be- 
fore. She  no  longer  had  any  fear  of  Paul 
catching  up  with  her,  Mike  Gallagher's 
huge  frame  protected  her  from  that  dan- 
ger, and  he  was  half  carrying  her  along, 
pulling  her,  helping  her  with  all  his 
strength.  She  shut  her  eyes  to  the  blind- 
ing particles  of  snow  that  cut  her  face,  and 
bent  her  head,  careless  now  of  direction 
since  Mike  Gallagher  was  directing  the 
course.  Her  limbs  moved  mechanically 
as  though  they  did  so  without  any  direc- 
tion from  her  brain  ....  merely  through 
habit.  Now  and  then  they  paused  and 
turned  their  backs  to  the  gale  for  a  breath- 
ing space,  and  then  plodded  on  again 
without    a    word    spoken. 

The  wind  seemed  to  her  like  a  great 
invisible  beast,  roaring  angrily  down  upon 
them  through  the  black  night  that  was 
like  a  fathomless  pit.  It  seemed  to  Ann 
that  for  hours  and  hours  they  struggled  on, 
weary  to  exhaustion,  but  finding  some- 
how the  needed  strength  to  carry  them 
on.  Weariness  was  weighing  her  down, 
like  some  vast  hand  pulling  her,  down, 
down,  down.  She  was  leaning  her  entire 
weight  now,  and  Mike  Gallagher  was 
practically  carrying  her  on  his  arm, 

"We  should  be  able  to  see  Niel's  lights," 
he  said  at  length,  peering  ahead,  "That's 
queer,"  he  said  half  to  himself,  and  Ann 
said  quickly. 

"What....  what?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  he  said  slowly.  "We're 
just  there.  I  thought  we  should  see  the 
lights ....  but  this  snow  is  too  thick  I 
guess    to    see    through    it." 

"You're  sure  we  are  really  on  the  right 
track.  .  .  that  we  are  really  there?"  she 
said,  doubting  that  that  journey  could 
really  be  ended  at  last. 

"Oh  yes,  we're  all  right.  Come  on  and 
make  a  last  spurt  for  it.  It's  only  a  few 
more  yards you're  dead  beat." 

SHE  struggled  on  with  hope  now.  They 
had  really  got  through.  She  heard 
Gallagher  mutter  something  to  himself, 
but  this  time  she  was  too  weary  to  inquire 
what  it  was ....  almost  she  was  too  spent 
to  feel  any  more  fear,  any  terror,  to  feel 
anything  whatever  but  deadly,  deadly 
exhaustion. 

Then  his  voice  penetrated  that  terrible 
nothingness  into  which  she  felt  herself 
descending. 
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"Get  me  that  car.  daddy,  please."  is  how 
the  children  coax  for  this  colorful,  sturdy 
Kiddie-Kar  with  its  steel  disc  wheels,  roller 
bearings  and  rubber  tires.  It's  built  sturdily 
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"There  are  no  lights,"  and  his  voice  was 
deep  and  anxious.  "I  guess  you  were 
right.        there's  something  wrong." 

She  turned  to  Mike  Gallagher  sharply. 

"What         what oh,  what?" 

"We'll  see  in  a  minute  or  so,"  he  replied. 
"Do  you  think  you  can  stand  alone  while 
I  look  for  some  matches?  I  had  some  in 
my  pocket.  Heretheyare.  I'll  go  in  first," 
and  he  went  on  before  her  while  she  stumb- 
led after  him,  half  surprised  to  find  that 
they  were  so  near  to  the  house.  It  was 
terribly  dark  and  silent.  She  felt  sick  and 
shaken  with  fear. 

Mike  Gallagher  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door  and  it  opened  easily.  He  struck 
a  match  and  it  flared  in  the  darkness, 
then  the  wind  blew  it  out.  He  turned  and 
led  her  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door 
before  he  struck  another.  She  heard 
Niel's  voice ...  but  so  strange ....  so 
curious'y  strange ...  coming  out  of  the 
darkness.  Relief  swept  through  her  in  a 
fl(3od.  Whatever  had  happened,  Nie'  was 
alive. 

She  held  to  the  back  of  a  chair  while 
Gallagher  felt  for  the  lamp.  As  the  'ight 
burned  she  saw  Niel,  hudd  ed  on  a  chair 
beside  the  stove,  beneath  blankets  and 
rugs.  He  was  shaking  convulsively.  She 
could  hear  his  teeth  chattering  from  where 
she  stood.       And  then  she  noticed  that 

the  stove   was  black the  room  was 

deadly  cold. 

She  saw  Mike  Gallagher  go  quickly  to- 
wards the  stove  and  put  a  match  to  the 
fire  that  was  ready  laid.  Then  he  turned 
and  put  his  hand  on  Niel's  shaking  shoul- 
ders. 

"Get  close  to  that  blaze ...  you're 
nearly  frozen  to  death ....  what's  the 
matter? ...  why  didn't  you  have  a  fire?" 

Niel's  lips  could  scarcely  form  the 
words. 

"Matches,"  he  stammered "there 

were  no  matches the  stove.  .  .   went 

out," 

Gallagher    exclaimed. 

"Matches!  Why,  you  had  a  stock  of 
them  only  this  morning.  I  helped  myself 
to    a    handful." 

SO  THAT  was  it!  Now  Ann  understood. 
She  came  forward  slowly.  "Paul  stole 
them,"  she  said  clearly.  "I  knew  there 
was  something."  And  then  to  her  own 
amazement,  now  that  the  long,  the  ter- 
rible strain,  was  over,  she  burst  out  into 
long    choking    sobs. 

Gallagher  crossed  to  her  and  led  her  to 
the  couch  beside  the  stove. 

"She's  absolutely  done  out,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Niel  while  she  tried  to  choke 
back  her  sobs  of  relief.  "I  came  upon  her 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods ....  she  was  on 
her  way  here.  ..  thought  you  were  in 
danger.  ..  had  a  presentiment ....  the 
presentiment  was  right.  What  you  both 
need  is  a  drink ....  I  have  something  here 
in  a  flask." 

"What  sort  of  a  presentiment,  dear?" 
Niel  inquired,  somewhat  warmed  by  the 
drink.  He  got  up  and  came  over  to  the 
couch  and  sat  down  beside  Ann.  She 
struggled  wit.h  the  sobs  that  were  still 
choking    her. 

"Paul  looked  so  queer...  he  smiled 
...  he  looked  so  triumphant. . .  .1  knew 
something  was  wrong,  .  .  to  make  him 
look    like    that." 

"And  so  you  came  through  that  bliz- 
zard. .  .  because  Paul  smiled!"  Niel  said 
in    wonder. 

"If  he  hadn't ....  I  never  would  have 
known ....  until  it  was  too  late." 

Niel's  hand  closed  over  hers  and  then 
he  turned  to  Gallagher. 

"He  must  have  put  out  the  fire.  .  .  . 
when  I  heard  him  at  it.  He  told  me  he 
was  filling  the  stove.  When  the  place 
began  to  get  cold  I  came  in...  there 
wasn't  a  spark.  I  laid  a  new  fire.  .  .  . 
and  tried  to  strike  a  spark  in  the  old  way 
.  .  .  but  it  wouldn't  work.  I  started  to 
go  over  to  your  ranch  ....  but  my  foot  was 
too  bad.  I  had  to  come  back.  If  you 
hadn't  come.  .  . "  and  he  paused  and  his 
hand  tightened  on  Ann's. 

"And  he  would  have  got  away  with  it 
too,"  Mike  Gallagher  said  grimly,  as  he 
put  more  wood  into  the  blazing  stove,  "all 
that  would  have  been  said  was  that  you 
were  careless  letting  yourself  run  out 
of  matches.  It  was  clever  enough.  He's 
always  been  going  on  about  your  care- 
lessness. So  that's  Paul  Hastings.  It's  a 
good    thing    to    know." 

"And  you're  here...  for  good,"  Niel 
said,  smiling  at  Ann's  white  face,  while 
an  expre.ssion  of  unutterable  content 
came  into  his  own. 
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THERE  is  but  one  malady  more  ter- 
rible than  Nerve   Exhaustion,  and 

that  is  its  kin,  Insanuy.  uniy  tnose 
who  have  passed  through  a  siege  of 
Nerve  Exhaustion  can  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  this  statement.  It  is 
HELL;  no  other  word  can  express  it. 
At  first,  the  victim  is  afraid  he  will 
die,  and,  as  it  grips  him  deeper,  he  is 
afraid  he  will  not  die;  so  great  is  his 
mental  torture.  He  becomes  panic- 
stricken  and  irresolute.  A  sickening 
sensation  of  weakness  and  helplessness 
overcomes  him.  He  becomes  obsessed 
with  the  thought  of  self-destruction. 

Nerve  Exhaustion  means  Nerve  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  wonderful  organ  we  term  the 
Nervous  System  consists  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  cells.  These  cells  are  reservoirs 
which  Store  a  mysterious  energy  we  term 
Nerve  Force.  The  amount  stored  repre- 
sents our  Nerve  Capital.  Every  organ 
works  with  all  its  might  to  keep  the  sup- 
ply of  Nerv'e  Force  in  these  cells  at  a 
high  level,  for  Life  itself  depends  more 
upon  Nerve  Force  than  on  the  food  we 
eat  or  even  the  air  we  breathe. 

If  we  unduly  tax  the  nerves  through 
overwork,  worry,  excitement,  or  grief,  or 
if  we  subject  the  muscular  system  to  ex- 
cessive strain,  we  consume  more  Nerve 
Force  than  the  organs  produce,  and  the 
natural  result  must  be  Nerve  Exhaustion, 
Nerve  Exhaustion  is  not  a  malady  that 
comes  suddenly.  It  may  be  years  in  de- 
veloping and  th'e  decline  is  accompanied 
by  unmistakable  symptoms  which,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  readily  be  recognized. 
The  average  person  thinks  that  when  his 
hands  do  not  tremble  and  his  muscles  do 
not  twitch,  he  cannot  possibly  be  nervous. 
This  is  a  dangerous  assumption,  for  peo- 
ple with  hands  as  solid  as  a  rock  and  who 
appear  to  be  in  perfect  health  may  be 
dangerously   near   Nerve    Collapse. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  Nerve  Ex- 
haustion is  the  derangement  of  the  Sym- 
pathetic Nervous  System,  the  nerve 
branch  which  governs  the  vital  organs 
(see  diagram).  In  other  words,  the  vi'^al 
organs  become  sluggish  because  of  in- 
sufficient supply  of  Nerve  Energy,  Th-? 
is  manifested  by  a  cycle  of  weaknesses 
and  disturbances  in  digestion;  constipa- 
tion, poor  blood  circulation  and  general 
muscular  lassitude  usually  being  the  first 
to   be   noticed. 

I  have  for  more  than  thirty  years 
studied  the  health  problem  from  every 
angle.  My  investigations  and  deductions 
always  brought  me  back  to  the  immut- 
able truth  that  Nerve  Derangement  and 
Nerve  Weakness  is  the  basic  cause  o" 
nearly  every  bodily  ailment,  pain  or  dis- 
order. I  agree  with  the  noted  British 
authorit.v  on  the  nerves.  Alfred  T.  Scho- 
field,  M.D.,  the  author  of  numerous  works 
on  the  subject,  who  says:  "It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  health  is  that  the  nerves 
be  in   order." 

The  great  war  has  taught  us  how  frail 
the  nervous  system  is  and  how  sensitive 
It  is  to  strain,  especially  mental  and 
emotional  strain.  Shell  shock,  it  was 
proved,  does  not  injure  the  nerve  fibres 
in  themselves.  The  effect  is  entirely 
mental.  Thousands  lost  their  reason 
thereby,  over  135  cases  from  New  York 
alone  being  in  asylums  for  the  insane. 
Many  more  thousands  became  nervous 
wrecks.  The  strongest  men  became  par- 
alyzed so  that  they  could  not  stand,  eat 
or  even  speak.  One-third  of  all  the  hos- 
pital cases  were  "nerve  cases,"  all  due  to, 
excessive  strain  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nervous    System. 

The  mile-a-minute  life  of  to-day,  with 
its  worry,  hurry,  grief  and  mental  ten- 
sion is  exactly  the  same  as  Shell  Shock, 
except  that  the  shock  is  less  forcible,  but 
more  prolonged,  and  in  the  end  just  as 
disastrous.  Our  crowded  insane  asylums 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Nine  people  out  of  ten  you  meet 
have  "frazzled  nerves." 

Perhaps  you  have  ctiascd  from  doctor  to 
doctor  seeking  relief  for  a  mysterious 
"something  the  matter  with  you,"  Each 
doctor  tells  you  that  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  you;  that  every  organ  is  per- 
fect. But  you  know  there  is  something 
the  matter.  You  feel  it,  and  you  act  it. 
You  arc  tired,  dizzy,  cannot  sleep,  cannot 
digest  your  food,  and  you  have  pains  here 
and  there.  You  are  told  you  arc  "run 
down"  and  need  a  rest.  Or  the  doctor 
may  give  you  a  tonic.  Leave  nerve  tonics 
(lone.  It  is  like  making  a  tired  horse 
run  by  towing  him  behind  an  automobile 
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life  demands  that  we  face  these  facts 
understandingly.  I  have  written  a  64 
page  book  on  this  subject  which  teache. 
how  to  protect  the  nerves  from  everyday 
Shell  Shock.  It  teaches  how  to  soothe, 
calm  and  care  for  the  nerves;  how  to 
nourish  them  through  proper  breathing 
and  other  means.  The  cost  of  the  book 
is  only  25  cents.  Remit  in  coin  or  stamps, 
See  address  at  the  bottom  of  page.  If  the 
book  does  not  meet  your  fullest  expecta- 
tions, your  money  will  be  refunded,  plus 
your  outlay  of  postage. 

The  book,  "Nerve  Force,"  solves  the 
problem  for  you  and  will  enable  you  to 
diagnose  your  troubles  understandingly. 
The  facts  presented  will  prove  a  revelation 
to  you,  and  the  advice  given  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  you. 

You  should  send  for  this  book  to-day. 
It  is  for  you,  whether  you  have  had 
trouble  with  your  nerves  or  not.  Your 
nerves  are  the  most  precious  possession 
you  have.  Through  them  you  experience 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  for  to  be 
dull  nerved  means  to  be  dull  brained, 
insensible  to  the  higher  phases  of  life — 
love,  moral  courage,  ambition  and  tem- 
perament. The  finer  your  brain  is,  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  is  your  nervous 
system,  and  the  more  imperative  it  is 
that  you  care  for  your  nerves.     The  book 


SOLAR  PLEXUS 


—  Pflvic  Ori^uia 
The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System 

Showing  how  ectii/  vital  organ  is  goctrnej  hy  the  Natous  Sya- 
tern,  anj  hou>  the  Solar  Plexus,  commonly  known  as  theAhJomin- 
at  brain,  is  the  great   Central  Station  jot   the  iistrihution  o 

Nerte  Force. 
is  especially  important  to  those  who  have 
"high  strung"  nerves  and  those  who  must 
tax  their  nerves   to  the   limit. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters 
from  people  who  have  read  the  book  and 
'were  greatly  benefited  by  the  teachings 
set  forth  therein: 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  reading 
your  book,  and  I  feel  so  energetic,  I  had 
about  given  up  hope  of  ever  finding  the 
cause   of  my   low  weight." 

"I  have  been  treated  by  a  number  of 
nerve  specialists,  and  have  traveled  from 
country  to  country  in  an  endeavor  to  re- 
store my  nerves  to  normal.  Your  little 
book  has  done  more  for  me  than  all  the 
other  methods  combined." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me  for  indi- 
gestion  than   two  courses  in  dieting." 

"My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and  my 
nerves  are  fine.  I  thought  1  had  heart 
trouble,  but  it  was  simply  a  case  of 
abused  nerves.  I  have  reread  your  book 
at   least   ten    times," 

A  woman  writes:  "Your  book  has  helped 
my  nerves  wonderfully.  1  am  sleeping  s<i 
well  and  in  the  morning  1  feel  so  n-stcd." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  book  on  re- 
laxation and  calming  of  nerves  has 
cleared  my  brain.  Before  I  was  half 
dizzy  all   the   time." 

A  physician  says:  "Your  book  shows 
you  have  scientific  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  nerves  and  nervous  people 
I  am  recommending  your  book  to  niv 
patients."  . 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansoni*.  Oonn.. 
says:  "Your  book  saved  me  from  a  nerv- 
ous collapse,  such  as  I  had  three  y.'Brs 
ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly  and  am  gaming 
wc'ght.  I  can  again  do  a  real  day's  work. 
PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

Studir.1    S70.    llOlh    W..t    40th    St..    New    York 
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are  given  by  the  Judges  as  Follows: 


SLOGANS 


"A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch." 
"Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One.' 
"Built    for  Sleep." 


"It  Covers   the   Earth.' 


"More    Bread    and    Better    Bread.' 


"Chases  Dirt." 


"It   Beats  as   It   Sweeps   as   It  Cleans.' 


"99   44-100   Pure.     It   Floata." 


"There's  a  Reason." 


"That  Schoolgirl  Complexion." 


"Hasn't   Scratched   Yet.' 


"His  Master's  Voice." 
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for.  Lennox  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  He  wa.s  going  to  have 
"Georgie"  arrested  as  a  whisky-runner, 
jailed-  and  hanged,  if  possible.  Then  he 
wa.s  lioiiig  to  say  goodbye  forever  to  .Jane- 
Ann  and  Orinoco  and  go  out  of  their  lives 
for  ill!  time. 

A  choking  lump  came  into  his  throat  as 
he  rehearsed  the  little  speech  he  would 
deliver  to  the  woman  who  had  wronged 
him,  and  a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek.  It 
all  seemed  so  grotesquely  impossible.  He 
would  never  have  believed  his  wife's  per- 
fidy if  he  had  not  with  his  own  eyes  wit- 
nessed it.  The  world  was  upside  down, 
that's  all.  It  just  couldn't  be — and  yet, 
it  was.  Len  decided  on  taking  the  sorrel 
driving-mare,  which  he  had  bought  for 
Jane-Ann,  with  him,  but  on  second 
thoughts  gave  up  the  idea. 

"If  so  I  takes  dat  mare,  dat  fallen 
wummin  won't  hab  nuffin'  ter  'member 
me  by,"  he  ruminated.  "An'  I  wants  so's 
her'll  suffer  re-morse.  I  wants  so  ebery 
time  dat  mare  yawn  and  switch  her  tail 
her  say  ter  her.se'f,  'Pore  Len,  how  un- 
deserbin'  I  was  ob  him;  he  gibbed  me  dis 
hawse  an'  all  I  own  an'  kare  fer.'  " 

Lennox  wiped  his  wet  cheek  on  his 
sleeve  and  braced  himself.  "An'  her's 
goin'  ter  need  sumfin'  ter  lean  onter  when 
I  spring  my  lil'  surprise  on  her  an'  her 
Rominio,"  he  muttered,  as  he  made  his 
way  to  the  police  station. 

He  found  the  Chief  athis  desk, smoking, 
with  his  feet  on  the  dock-rail. 

"Hello,  Len,"  the  Chief  accosted. 
"What's  the  news?  Caught  any  of  them 
rum-gallopers?"  ' 

Len  saluted. 

"Yes,  sah,  dat's  ter  say  I  hab  de  leader 
weM  cornered." 

The  Chief's  feet  came  off  the  table  with 
a  thump. 

"You  don't  mean  it?" 

"Yes  sah,  I  mean  it  all  hunky ;  if  so  yo'll 
sen'  couple  ob  policemen  ter  my  house  at 
quarter  af'er  four,  I'll  deliber  de  man 
what  made  rum-runnin'  populah." 

The  Chief  stared. 

"Your  house?  How  are  you  going  to 
decoy  him  there,  Len?" 

"Yo'll  see.  Chief."  Len  was  non-com- 
mittal. 

"You  haven't  worked  this  alone,  sure- 
ly? You  must  have  had  a  stool-pigeon, 
Len." 

"Yes  sah,  only  I  didn't  know  it.  I 
guess  dat's  what  I  had,  Chief." 

"And  who  is  it?" 

"•lane-Ann,"  said  Len  miserably. 

The  Chief  nodded.  "Why,  of  course. 
She's  a  clever  woman,  Len." 

"Yes  sah,  she  am  so." 

"A  good  deal  cleverer  than  you  ever 
thought  she  was,  I'll  wager?" 

"Oh  yes,  she's  dat  all  hunky.  Never  so 
much  as  'spicioned  her  till  terday.  Yo' 
won't  ferget  ter  sen'  dem  opsifers,  Chief?" 
he  reminded,  as  he  turned  to  go. 

"They'll  be  on  hand,  Len,"  promised 
the  other,  and  Len  saluted  again  and 
went  out. 

LEN  went  back  to  Chatville  East  by 
devious  courses  and  sought  out  his 
prize-fighting  friend  Homer  Hudson. 
Homer,  luckily,  was  at  home.  Len  found 
him  playing  his  clarionette  to  his  fighting 
game  cocks,  out  by  the  chicken  house. 

"Homer,"  said  Len  gravely,  "I's  goin' 
ter  pass  out  ob  yo'r  life  ere  long  an'  I  come 
ter  shake  yo'  hand  in  goodbye.  Me'n  yo' 
hab  had  our  good  times  an'  our  fall-outs, 
but  us  allars  got  erlong  han'some  jes' 
same." 

Homer's  face  stiffened  in  a  frightened 
look.  He  arose  slowly  and  cast  the  in- 
strument from  him.  His  lips  moved 
dumbly.  He  swallowed  once  or  twice  and 
backed  away  from  Len. 

"Yo'  mean  ter  say  yo'  been  tech'ed  by 
de  gropin'  han',  Len?"  he  almost  wailed. 
"Do  yo'  feel  yo'r  call  hab  come?  Per 
gawd  sake,  man,  answer  up?  What  yo' 
all  driben  at?" 

"I  ain't  had  no  call  from  gropin'  han', 
er  nuffin'  like  dat.  Homer,"  Len  assured 
him.  "I  aims  on  goin'  away  from  dis 
place,  dat's  all." 

"How  come  dat?" 

Len  sat  miserably  down  on  a  block. 

"I  been  betrayed,"  he  sighed. 

Homer  gulped  audibly. 

"By  a  wummin,"  Len  added. 

Homer  looked  relieved. 

"Dat  wummin  am — Jane-Ann." 

Homer  sighed  his  relief. 


Len  looked  up  dazedly.  "Yo"  all 
heard  me,  Homer,  I  been  be-trayed  by 
Jane-Ann." 

Homer  grinned.  "Yo's  gone  clene 
crazy,  Len.  If  so  yo'  said  yo'r  cistern  had 
been  drawed  up,  and  yo'  foun'  a  thirsty 
ghost  dancin'  on  bottom,  I  might  so  be- 
liebe,  but,  nigger,  yo'  ain't  ebber  goin'  ter 
fool  me  inter  beliebin*  dat  Jane-Ann  ebber 
done  enyfing  but  de  right  fing  at  any  time 
er  in  any  place.  Per  two  cents  I'd  bus' 
yo  wide  open  fer  so  much  as  makin'  light 
of  her  in  dat  way." 

Homer's  face  certainly  looked  threat^ 
ening.  His  big  hands  were  doubled  into 
fists  and  his  eyes  blazed. 

"Shame  on  yo',  Len.  What's  got  inter 
yo  anyways?" 

Len  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"Oh  Homer,  it's  true  ennuf,"  he  groan- 
ed. "I  see  her  kiss  dat  whisky  runnin' 
boot-legger  wif  my  own  eyes.  Her  was  on 
his  lap." 

Homer  stood  speechless. 

"When  was  dis?"  he  managed  to  ask. 

"Jes'  dis  mawnin'.  Her  thought  I  was 
gone  ter  work  at  de  mill." 

Homer  folded  his  arms  gloomily. 

"Len,"  he  said  dejectedly,  "dat  ain't 
much  dat  I  kin  do  towards  assistin'  yo'  in 
dis  fing,  but  dat  little  I'll  do  glad  an' 
right.  I  aims  ter  beat  dat  wife-stealin' 
Nigger  up  so  he'll  hab  ter  take  a  roll  call 
ob^  his  features.  If  dere's  ennuf  ob  him 
lef  ter  jail,  why  yo'  an'  dem  policemen 
kin  gader  it  up  after  I'm  fro.  Come 
long." 

He  strode  toward  the  gate. 

"Hoi'  on,  Homer.  Dat  won't  do,  no- 
how." 

Homer  paused. 

"How  come  it  won't?"  he  growled. 
"Le's  go  get  dat  whisky-jay  now." 

"No." 

Len  shook  his  head  and  shuffled  for- 
ward to  where  Homer  stood  like  a  pawing 
steed  ready  to  run  his  best. 

"If  so  we  tackle  dat  'Georgie'  now,  it's 
goin'  to  spile  ail  my  detection  work.  No 
sah,  I  aims  ter  cotch  dem  two  buzzin' 
butterflies  on  de  same  pi'ce  ob  stickv  fly 
paper." 

"Meanin'  who  else  'sides  dat  Nigger?" 
asked  Homer. 

"Meanin'  Jane-Ann.  Her's  his  con- 
federation in  dis  whisky  business.  She  hid 
up  de  liquor  fer  him  an'  is  equally  guilty 
wif  him.    It's  jail  fer  bofe." 

Homer  gasped. 

"Lordy!  Len,  yo'  won't  sen'  yo'r  own 
wife  ter  jail  shorely?" 

"Her's  fur  safer  in  jail  den  runnin'  at 
large,"  Len  answered  miserably.  "No 
wummin  wife  has  eber  deceibed  me  twice 
in  de  same  way,  an'  no  wummin  wiff  pbpr 
will  if  so  I  sees  it  comin'." 

Homer  stood  frowning. 
"All  right,"  he  agreed,  "play  so,  if  yo' 
will.    I's  goin'  'long,  dough,  an'  see  dat  yo' 
don'  git  cut  up.     Jes'  wait  till  I  gits  my 
fightin'  razor." 

He  wheeled  toward  the  house,  but  Len 
grabbed  him. 

"Dis  ain't  no  eventuality  dat  calls  fer 
mere  close-in  an'cut-deepfightin', Homer" 
he  said.  "It's  one  dat  calls  fer  brains  an' 
he'd  work.    Yo'  keep  outin'  dis,  hear  me?" 

"Hearin's  one  fing,  an'  heedin's  anud- 
der, "growled  Homer.  "I'scravin'onewife- 
stealin'  Nigger  man's  blood,  Len." 

"I  fully  understan',  an'  am  grateful," 
sighed  Len.  "Howsomebber,  I  intends  ter 
steer  my  own  course,  Homer.  I  may  be  a 
wreck,  but  I's  able  ter  make  po't  under 
my  own  steam.    Yo' jes' watch  me." 

Len's  voice  choked  up. 

Homer  stood  miserably  by,  swallowing 
hard. 

"I  got  money,  Len,"  he  gulped.  "It's 
yo'rn.  I'd  only  lose  it  fightin'  chickuns, 
anyway.  An'  I  got  good  frien's  in  de 
American  United  States,  an'  two  well-off 
brudders  in  Cleveland,  Michigan.  Dey'll 
all  be  glad  ter  welkum  yo',  Len." 

"I  ain't  worryin'  any  'bout  my  ownse'f ," 
returned  Len,  as  they  made  their  way  to 
the  road  and  struck  off  across  the  common 
toward  Len's  home.  "I's  worried  ober 
leabin'  dis  town  wifout  constable  pro- 
tection, an'  de  stave-mill  wifout  champion 
cutter._  I  is  needed  sore  here.  Homer, — 
but  I  jes'  can't  face  de  music,  dat's  all." 
"Co'se,"  put  in  Homer,  hopefully, 
"dere's  lots  ob  udder  wimmin." 
Len  shook  his  head. 

"Dere's  only  one  Jane-Ann,  dough.  I'-; 
fro  wif  wimmin  fer  all  time." 
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THE  city  clock  was  striking  four  when 
they  approached  Len's  cottage,  hold- 
ing well  to  the  sheltering  shadow  of  the 
trees. 

From  behind  the  stable  sounded  a  low, 
guarded  whistle.  They  ducked  about 
the  building  to  find  two  big  men  in  police 
uniform,  leaning  against  the  wall. 

"What's  this,  Len?"  spoke  one  of  the 
policemen,  "a  real  pinch,  or  just  one  of 
your  little  jokes?" 

"It's  a  pinch,  all  hunky,"  Len  assured 
him.  "I  got  de  rum-runner  an'  de  stuff 
he  run  wif." 

"And  where  is  he?"  asked  the  other  of- 
ficer. 

"Yo'  wait  here  till  yo'  hear  me  call," 
said  Len,  "den  yo'  boys  come  hard  an' 
come  fas'.  I  won't  keep  yo'  a-waitin' 
long." 

"We  best  go  with  you,  Len." 

"No,  dis  am  my  pinch,  an'  I  pinch 
alone  up  ter  certain  p'int."  He  jerked  his 
thumb  towards  the  glowering  Homer, 
whose  hand  kept  straying  toward  his 
boot-top. 

"Yo'  boys  best  hold  him  tight.  I  don' 
want  no  murder  done  — yet." 

Homer  growled  and  subsided. 

Len  faded  from  their  midst,  wriggling 
back  to  the  trees  like  a  hungryblack  snake 
pursuing  a  possible  meal.  He  approached 
the  house  cautiously  and,  as  before, 
screened  himself  behind  the  friendly  jasa- 
mine  bush  beside  the  window.  He  would 
give  the  interior  one  look  over,  he  told 
himself,  before  hurling  himself  inside,  like 
a  bomb,  to  wreck  two  hearts  that  beat  as 
one. 

Jane-Ann  and  "Georgie"  sat  side  by 
side  on  the  horse-hair  sofa.  The  yellow 
man's  coat  hung  from  a  chair-back; 
he  fondled  Orinoco's  long  ears  as  he 
talked  to  Len's  beaming  wife. 

Len  cocked  his  ear  and  bent  close  to  the 
pink  mosquito  netting.  The  conversation 
of  the  pair  inside  was  quite  audible. 
As  he  listened,  his  eyes  grew  big  and  his 
mouth  opened  and  closed  in  soundless 
gasps. 

"Goramitty!"  he  whispered,  taking  a 
grip  on  himself. 

"An'  so,  you  see,  Jane-Ann,"  the  big 
Negro  was  saying,  "bein'  Unkle  Sam's 
lead  spotter,  I  had  ter  trail  dem  whiskey- 
runners  clean  inter  Kanady;  but  I  shore 
landed  'em  at  las'.  I  nabbed  'em  at 
Bridgetown  las'  night.  Had  ter  take  dat 
chance,  kase  I  hadn'  no  jurisdiction  ter 
exercise  my  official  authorativeness  on  dis 
side  ob  line,  nohow.  But  learnin'  dat 
brudder-in-law  Len  was  now  constable  ob 
Chatville  East,  here,  an'  wantin'  bad  ter 
see  yo'  bofe  anyhow,  I  slid  ober  here  aim- 
in'  ter  hab  Len  go  ter  Bridgetown 
an'  'rest  dem  rum-jays  all  ober  ag'in,  see 
sister?" 

"Sister?"  Len's  stiff  lips  repeated. 

He  grasped  the  jasamine  tree,  shivering. 

"Oh  lor',  what  a  big  fool  I  been,"  he 
groaned.  "Dat's  Georgie  Smiff,  Jane- 
Ann's  brudder.  I  orta  guessed  dat.  I 
should  a  knowed  dat  my  Jane-Ann — " 

"An'  so  I  bringed  dat  whiskey  what  I 
confiscated  an'  seized  along,  Jane-Ann," 
Georgie  was  saying,  "as  evidence  ter  de 
fac'." 

Jane-Ann  smiled  happily. 

"Say,  Georgie,  my  Len'll  jes'  be  dat 
tickled,"  she  cried.  "1  had  all  I  could  do 
ter  keep  my  promise  ter  yo',  an'  not  go 
down  ter  mill  an'  tell  him  yo'  was  here. 
An'  it's  awful  good  ob  yo'  ter  frow  all  dis 
glory  ob  arrestin'  dem  bad  men  in  Len's 
way;  'tis  so." 

"Sho,  Jane-Ann,  ain't  us  relations? 
Well,  den,  why  shouldn'  1  gib  good  ol' 
Len  a  holpin'  han'?" 

Len  groaned.  "What's  I  ter  do?"  he 
whispered.  "Oh,  stan'  by  me.  Luck,  an' 
use  yo'r  pull." 

Len  was  experiencing  the  peculiar  and 
conflicting  emotion  of  being  the  most  mis- 
erable, and  at  the  same  time  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world;  but  a  man  transfixed  on 
a  double-pronged  dilemma,  as  was  he,  has 
more  to  do  than  merely  brood,  or  enjoy, 
and  Len  knew  it. 

"I's  shorely  gotter  act  quick,  but  jes' 
how  ter  act,  I'm  not  knowin',"  he  medi- 
tated.   "Howsumebber,  here  goes." 

He  coughed  and  stepped  into  the 
kitchen,  humming  a  little  tune. 

"Len!  Oh,  Len!" 

"Hello,  dearie,"  Len  responded.  ''Been 
on  constable  dooty  all  day,  Jane-Ann. 
Had  an  awful  time." 

He  went  into  the  dining-room  and 
allowed  a  look  of  mild  surprise  to  cross 
his  urbane  features,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
big  visitor  seated  on  the  couch. 


"Len,  yo'  kin  nebber  guess  who  dis 
man  am." 

Jane- Ann  was  fairly  bubbling  over  with 
joy. 

Len  stroked  his  chin,  surveying  the 
grinning  Georgie  with  friendly,  if  critical 
eyes. 

"Why,  Jane-Ann,"  he  laughed,  "eny- 
buddy  could  tell  ,dat  good-lookin'  man 
dar  is  yo'r  brudder.  Yo'  look  so  much 
alike." 

It  was  a  good  start.  Len  sighed  his  re- 
lief as  they  drew  him  down  beside  them 
and  proceeded  to  tell  him  all  he  had  al- 
ready overheard. 

Incredulity,  surprise,  wonder,  admira- 
tion filmed  his  black  face  like  cloud  shad- 
ows across  a  meadow,  as  Georgie  recited 
his  adventurous  chase  after,  and  final 
round-up  of,  the  rum-runners.  Len  was  a 
good  actor.  He  needed  to  be  to  get  through 
the  present  prej'icament — and  a  still 
greater  one  before  him. 

"Dem  policemen'll  be  stampin'  right  in 
here  soon,"  he  told  himself.  "Gotter  out- 
flank dat  possibility  right  off." 

"  'Scuse  me,  brudder  Georgie,"  he  said, 
rising,  "I'll  go  ha'ness  de  sorrel  dribin' 
mare  an'  us'll  dribe  right  ober  ter  Bridge- 
town an'  bring  in  dem  bad  men." 

"Us'll  maybe  need  a  policeman,  Len," 
suggested    Georgie. 

"I'll  do  my  bes'  ter  fin'  one  er  two,"  Len 
replied,  making  for  the  door. 

"An'  how  about  de  liquor  I  done  con- 
fisicated,  Len?" 

Len shrugged. 

"Where  am  dat  booze  at,  Georgie?" 

"Hid  up  tight." 

"Den  let  it  stay  hid.  Us'll  fin'  plenty 
more  ter  help  wif  conviction  ob  dem 
Yankee  jays  likely.  Yo'  stay  right  here 
wif  Jane-Ann,  Georgie,  till  I  dribes  up  fer 
yo'  all,"  he  admonished  as  he  slid  through 
the    doorway. 

Len,  as  he  covered  the  scant  hundred 
yards  between  house  and  stable,  did  some 
lightning  thinking.  He  found  Homer  and 
the  two  policemen  seated  on  a  plank, 
their  backs  to  the  wall. 

"Well?"  asked  the  officers  together, 
"was  he  there?" 

Len  looked  surprised. 

"Detective  booze  spotter  Georgie  Smiff, 
ob  Clebelan',  Michigan,  was  dere,  if  so  yo' 
means  him,"  he  answered. 

"But  tlie  bootlegger,  Len?  How  about 
him?" 

"Oh,  de  bootleggers?"  Len  stroked  his 
chin  softly.  "Why,  I  fergot  ter  tell  yo' 
all  dem  bootleggers  am  in  lock  up  at 
Bridgetown.  Us'll  slip  right  ober  dere  an' 
fotch  'em  in." 

The  officers  exchanged  glances. 

"Why,  from  what  the  Chief  told  us, 
Len,"  spoke  up  the  older,  "we  got  the 
idea  that  you  had,  somehow,  decoyed 
these  chaps  to  your  home." 

"Oh,  no."  Len  shook  his  head.  "Chief 
he  shore  misunderstood.  What  I  say  ter 
him  was,  de  United  States  rum-runner 
spotter  was  at  my  place,  an'  dat  we 
would  make  de  arres'  dis  ebenin'.  Dat's 
what  I  tell  Chief." 

Homer  Hudson  sat  up  and  glowered  on 
Len. 

"An'  how  'bout  dat  Nigger  what  steal 
Jane-Ann's — "  he  commenced,  then  shut 
his  jaws,  at  a  slow  wink  from  his  friend. 
Len  was  chuckling.  "Lor'  bress  my 
heart,  I  shore  played  a  joke  on  yo' 
Homer,"  he  cried.  "Dere  wasn'  anyfing 
in  dat  story  'tall.  I  jes'  wanted  yo'  ter 
come  along  an  holp  me,  in  case  dese  os- 
sifers  didn'  show  up." 

Homer  started  to  rise,  but  at  another 
wink  from  Len,  settled  down  again. 

The  policemen  were  conversing  to- 
gether. "We'll  go  and  get  a  car,"  they 
told  Len.  "You  stay  right  here.  We'll 
be  back  in  a  jiffy." 

They  strode  off,  and  Homer  got  slowly 
to  his  feet. 

"Now  den,  what's  what?"  he  demanded. 

Briefly  and  eloquently  Len  explained 
the  situation. 

"Ugh-hugh,"  grinned  Homer,  when  he 
was  finished.  "What  did  I  tell  -yo'?  Dat 
Jane-Ann  might  murder  yo',  Len,  but  her 
wouldn'  nowise  do  anyfing  worse  den  dat. 
Yo'  don't  deserbe  dat  wummin  at  all." 

"I  know  dat,"  sighed  Len.     "Her's  fur 
.  too  good  ter  me,  her  shore  is.     Dis    las' 
kin'  act  she  did — is  almos'   too    much, 
Homer." 

"What  dat,  Len?  What  kin'  act  she  do 
now?" 

Len  pulled  Homer's  ear  down  close. 

"Her's  hid  up  a  hull  satchel-full  ob 
Free  Star  whisky.  Homer,"  he  whispered 
reverently,  "an' — -Homer— I  knows  all 
ob  Jane-Ann's  hidin'  places." 


At  4  O^Clock 

Puffed  Rice  with  melted  butter 

Children  need  between-meal  foods.  Their  little  stomachs  are 
too  small  to  hold  a  five-hour  food  supply. 

Crisp  Puffed  Rice  and  douse  with  melted  butter,  to  greet 
them  after  school.  They  will  eat  them  like  confections — these 
flimsy,  nut-like  grains. 

Or  serve  them  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 
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At 
8  O'clock 

At  breakfast,  serve  Puffed 
Rice  with  cream  and  sugar. 
Or  mixed  with  fruit.  It  forms 
the  finest  cereal  dainty  chil- 
dren ever  get. 

It  is  wiiole  rice  puffed  to 
bubbles — flimsy,  ilavory  tid- 
bits, with  a  taste  like  toasted 

nuts. 
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At 
9  O'clock 

At  bedtime  serve  Puffed 
Wheat  in  milk.  Whole  wheat 
forms  almost  a  complete  food. 
In  this  form  every  food  cell  is 
fitted  to  digest. 

Millions  of  homes  recognize 
Puffed  Wheat  as  the  ideal, 
good-night  dish. 

Steam  Exploded  Grains 

In  every  Puffed  Grain  we  create  over  lOO  million  explosions. 
Every  food  cell  is  thus  blasted.  Digesii"n  i<  "i.i.i<-  r.i-;y  and 
complete. 

The  airy,  crisp  grains  are  as  flimsy  as  snowtlakcs,  as  tlavory 
as  nuts.  So  they  make  whole  grains  delightful.  Children  eat 
them  morning,  noon  and  night,  in  place  of  lesser  foods. 

That  is  what  children  need,  and  what  mothers  w.int.  C'ImKIk  n 
who  eat  whole  grains  in  plenty  are  not  underfed. 

Keep  both  kinds  always  ready. 

Puffed  Wheat    Puffed  Rice 


8  times  normal  size. 


Puffed  to  bubbles. 
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Efficiency  Demands 
Comfortable  Clothing 

The  mind  hits  top  speed  only  when 
the  body  is  at  ease. 

Comfortable  Mercury  Garments  add 
to  your  winter  efficiency.  Their  soft 
closely  woven  fabrics  keep  you  warm — 
but  not  too  warm.  They  fit  your  body. 
Seams  are  flat  and  smooth. 

Your  exact  fancy  in  style  and  weight 
will  be  found  in  a  fine  Mercury  Gar- 
ment at  most  good  shops,  jn, 


Underwear 

Iflercurq  cHilb  ^iniited--<Hamilton-- Canada 

MAKERS  OF  HOSIERY  AND    UNDERWEAR 
FOR   MEN.  WOMEN   AND    CHILDREN 


Genuine  Diamonds 

CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Terms:  $1.  tl.  »J  Wedily 

Wc  trust  any  honest  person 

Write  for  c&talog  today 
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Moore  Push-Pins 
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Victoria  Bridge,  passengers  via  St.  Johns 
were  talcen  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Long  Wharf  at  St.  Lambert's,  which  ran 
approximately  a  half  mile  out  from  the 
shore.  The  trains  ran  over  it,  and  con- 
nected with  the  steamer  "Iron  Duke,"  to, 
which  passengers  and  freight  were  trans- 
ferred for  Montreal,  landing  in  frontof  the 
old  Custom  House  (now  Place  Royale.) 

In  the  winter  time  transatlantic  pas- 
sengers via  Boston  reached  their  ship 
chiefly  by  stage.  This  to  us  would  be  a 
long  journey,  but  as  the  sleighing  was  un- 
usually good,  the  passengers  did  not  seem 
to  mind  it,  as  there  were  comfortable 
over-night  stopping  places  en  route.  The 
stage  left  the  old  Montreal  House  period- 
ically. This  old  and  comfortable  hostelry 
was  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Custom  House  Square,  and  was  the  fav- 
orite rendezvous  of  merchants  from  the 
west  coming  to  Montreal  to  make  their 
purchases — the  wholesale  warehouses  at 
that  time  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Celebrating   Sebastopol 

WHEN  the  news  reached  Montreal  of 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  there  was 
comparatively  but  a  small  garrison  here; 
nevertheless,  the  event  was  celebrated 
by  a  sham  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
ice  in  front  of  the  Custom  House  Square, 
the  guns  being  mounted  on  sleds.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  city  turned  out  to  view 
the  operations. 

The  mail  bringing  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  also  brought  a  song  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  which  began:  "Cheer, 
boys  cheer!  Sebastopol  is  taken;  Cheer, 
boys,  cheer,  for  other  happy  lands,"  etc., 
and  the  regimental  bands  soon  learned 
the  air,  and  marched  to  the  sham  battle 
playing  the  new  war  song,  or  more  proper- 
ly speaking — "the  peace  song." 

At  the  time  of  the  Trent  affair  in  1861, 
the  troops  after  their  weary  march  from 
Hahfax,  were  quartered,  the  red  coats  in 
the  nuns'  block  on  St.  Paul  Street,  in 
which  the  old  established  firm  of  Hodg- 
son, Sumner  &  Co.  is  presently  located; 
while  the  60th  Rifles,  in  which  Prince 
Arthur  (present  Duke  of  Connaught) 
was  then  an  officer,  were  quartered  in  the 
nuns'  block  on  College  Street,  now  St. 
Paul  Street  West.  Both  of  these  build- 
ings had  been  converted  into  barracks 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  troops. 

The  railway  laid  upon  the  ice  from 
Longueil  to  Hochelaga  is  almost  too  re- 
cent to  need  any  more  than  passing  men- 
tion. 

Skating,  snowshoeing  and  toboganning 
were  the  chief  outdoor  winter  sports, 
varied  by  the  old  time  turkey  shoot, 
which  took  place  on  the  ice  in  front  of  St. 
Helen's  Island.  The  birds  were  tied  by 
the  leg  to  the  top  of  an  empty  packing 
case,  put  up  at  about  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  shooting  stand. 
The  rules  of  the  game  were  very  simple. 
You  paid  roughly  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for 
a  shot.  If  you  hit  the  bird  it  was  yours, 
and  if  you  did  not,  you  could  try  again 
for  another  quarter.  This  was  a  much 
simpler  method  than  putting  up  a  target 
and  running  forward  after  each  shot  to 
see  whether  or  not  you  had  made  a  bull's 
eye — although  it  was  less  humane.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  rifles  used  had  a  slight 
bend  in  the  barrel.  The  hits  were  com- 
paratively few,  and  thus  the  game  proved 
a  lucrative  business  for  the  proprietor. 

Old  Time  Rendezvous 

IN  MY  day,  the  old  St.  Lawrence  Hall 
was  the  leading  hotel.  Afterwards 
came  the  Windsor,  George  Carslake's 
Queen's,  the  bar  of  which  was  decorated 
with  quaint  coloured  old  fashioned  Eng- 
lish racing  pictures,  which  were  valued  at 
$5,000,  and  Freeman's,  then  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  James  St.,  was  the  popular 
restaurant.  Of  course,  there  were  lots  of 
other  places  like  the  Beefsteak  Club  over 
which  William  Purdom  presided,  and 
where  you  ate  what  he  decided,  not  you; 
and  whoever  will  forget  Joe  Beef's  and 
French  Mary's  on  the  water  front,  not 
exactly  palaces  de  luxe,  but  from  which  no 
one  ever  went  away  hungry  or  thirsty  no 
matter  what  the  state  of  their  finances. 
And  Pauze's  on  St.  Lambert  Hill  was  a 


great  oyster  shop  which  was  largely 
patronized,  when  one  didn't  buy  all  the 
oysters  he  could  eat  for  a  quarter  on  the 
oyster  schooners  at  the  docks. 

The  Tuque  Bleu  was  the  great  snow 
shoe  organization  and  their  tramps  across 
the  mountain  to  Lumpkin's,  near  the 
oratory  of  St.  Joseph,  where  Brother 
Andre  works  miracles,  meant  a  night  of 
rollicking  revelry,  where  song  and  dance 
and  speech  made  the  night  pass  pleasant- 
ly and  all  too  quickly.  There  were  jovial 
boys  in  those  days,  and  amongst  those 
who  congregated  when  anything  was 
going  on  were  such  genial  souls  as  Colonel 
Sandy  Stevenson,  Jimmy  McShane,  per- 
haps Montreal's  most  popular  mayor, 
Colonel  Bobby  Whitehead,  Evergreen 
Nick  Hughes,  J.  Stevenson  Brown,  Ed. 
Shepherd  and  his  brother  George,  Sir 
Charles  Davidson,  Capt.  George  Sully, 
W.  L.  Maltby  Dr.  Stuart  Nichol,  Billy 
Weldon,  Gen.  James  G.  Ross,  Gen.  W.  O. 
H.  Dobbs,  Tom  and  James  Paton,  A.  W. 
Stevenson,  Hugh  Becket,  J.  H.  Taylor 
and  many  others,  of  whom  some  day  it 
may  be  possible«to  give  a  record  in  these 
columns.  Lacrosse  was  the  great  national 
game,  and  the  Shamrocks  and  the  Mon- 
treals,  with  the  Torontos  of  Toronto,  were 
wonderful  adepts  with  the  stick.  Of 
course,  cricket  and  milder  games  were 
played,  but  skating  on  the  sidewalks  was 
prohibited.  Roller  skating  was  then  un- 
known, and  when  it  became  popular,  the 
city  council  was  in  a  terrible  dilemma  as 
to  whether  that  kind  of  skating  was  the 
kind  of  skating  that  was  prohibited.  Ev- 
idently, from  its  frequency  now-a-days 
it  wasn't. 

Hitherto  Unpublished  Poem 
by  Dr.  Drummond 

THE  readers  of  MacLean's  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  Brown  for 
an  unpublished  poem  by  the  late  Dr.  W. 
H.  Drummond,  whose  poetic  pen  pictures 
of  habitant  life  in  Quebec,  make  charming 
reading.  The  poem  was  an  invitation  by 
the  Doctor  to  the  late  Albert  Nelson 
Cheney,  of  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,and  who  was 
the  United  States  fish  culturist  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  Alas!  both  of  these 
dear  souls  have  joined  the  great  majority 
over  the  hill.  The  invitation  was  written 
in  Mr.  Stevenson  Brown's  house,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  March  6th,  1898,  and  was 
preserved  by  Mr.  Stevenson  Brown; 

Oh  Rise  up.  Nelson  Cheney,  and  prepare, 
your  "Parmachenee," 
Your  six  ounce  rod  and  "leader,"  your 

landing  net  and  book. 
For  I've  given  up  feeling  lazy  and  I'm 

crazy,  crazy,  crazy 
To  join  you.  Nelson  Cheney,  by  the 
troutlet-haunted  brook. 
I  hear  the  river  calling  high  above  the 
angry   brawling 
Of  the  rapid  as  it  plunges  the  mountain 
gorges  thro'. 
And  whatever  fate    befalls  me,  when  the 
old  St.  Maurice  calls  me 
I  cannot  help  responding  to  the  wel- 
come billet  doux. 
And  I'll  bring,  O  Nelson  Cheney,  just  a 
leeile  teenie  weenie 
Flagon  of  the  rale  Glenlivet  that  will 
make  your  heart  rejoice. 
And  relieve  your  aching /emwr,  while  you- 
're waiting  for  the  steamer. 
Then  hearken,  Albert  Nelson,  to  my 
tender  pleading  voice. 

W.  H.  D. 
Montreal,  March  6th,  1898. 

When  Bob  Miller  Was  An  Aristrocrat 

A  COUPLE  of  generations  ago  Joe 
Miller  was  the  great  English  jester 
of  world-wide  notoriety,  and  even  to  this 
day  his  and  other's  merry  quips  are  re- 
ferred to  as  Joe  Millerisms.  Guess  Bob 
Miller,  one  of  the  trusted  officials  of  the 
C.  P.R.  at  Windsor  St.  Station,  must  have 
been  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  genial  Joe. 
At  any  rate  he  is  a  man  of  infinite  mirth 
and  also  a  philosopher.  When  attacked 
in  1907  with  nervous  prostration  from 
overwork — not  a  frequent  disease  now-a- 
days — the  C.  P.  R.  sent  him  to  Europe  toj 
recuperate.  A  few  days  before  his  de-J 
parture,  the  boys  collected  a  couple  o^ 
hundred  dollars  to  enable  him  to  make  hir' 
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trip  more  enjoyable.  Bob  was  called  into 
General  Superintendent  Timmerman's 
office,  as  he  frequently  was,  and  totally 
unaware  of  what  was  awaiting  him,  was 
not  at  all  surprised  to  see  a  number  of  of- 
ficials gathered.  But  when  Mr.  Robert 
Kerr  called  him  to  attention  and  present- 
ed the  purse.  Bob  was  really  surprised.but 
he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  admit- 
ted the  surprise,  and  went  on  to  tell  how 
different  it  was  from  the  one  his  father 
once  experienced.  His  father  was  super- 
intendent of  a  Sunday  School,  and  after 
many  years  of  earnest  work,  was  to  be 
presented  with  a  handsome  gift,  intima- 
tion of  which  was  given  him.  He  sat  up 
all  night  and  worked  all  day  on  a  fitting 
reply,  and  when  the  event  came  off  began 
to  tell  how  surprised  he  was  at  the  honor 
done  him.  "We  all  looked  to  see  the 
Governor  knocked  dead  for  lying,"  said 
Bob,  "but  he  went  on,  and  nothing  hap- 
pened, and  then  we  concluded  that  the 
Lord  was  afraid  of  the  old  man." 

Bob  had  the  trip  of  his  life,  and  after 
visiting  lots  of  places  in  France  naturally 
ran  low  in  funds.     At  the  Hague  he  was 
about  strapped,  and    confiding  his  tem- 
porary  financial   embarrassment   to   the 
guard  on  the  train,  was  directed  to  "Ye 
Old  Dolin"  as  about  the  place  to  suit  his 
modest   requirements.      He   expected   to 
meet  the  surroundings  of  a  second  rate 
hotel,  but  to  his  utter  consternation  was 
met  at  the  Dolin  by  a  host  of  boys  in 
livery,  headed  by  a  major-domo  in  a  plum 
colored    plush,    swallow-tailed    costume 
with   the   trappings   of   a   General,   and, 
with  bows  to  the  ground,  was  ushered  into 
the  place.    Bob  had  the  appearance  of  an 
English  tourist,  and  altogether  there  was 
nothing  about  him  to  denote  the  state 
of  his  depleted  finances.    In  a  flash  he  saw 
he  was  stuck.      He    entered    a    gorgeous 
reception  room  and  with  bows  and  scrapes 
was  asked  their  "honorable  visitor's  de- 
sires."   His  desires  at  that  moment  were 
to  dash  back  out  of  the  door  with  a  yell, 
but  it    was  barred  by  the  major-domo's 
retinue.     He  asked  for  dinner  and  was 
handed  the  visitors'  book  to  enter  his 
name.    Gilded  Croesus!  the  names  that 
greeted  his  eyes!    Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
followed  by  a  score  of  dukes  and  princes; 
the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Saxony  had 
been  guests  of  the  place.     He  naturally 
was  taken  for  some  member  of  the  English 
nobility  or,  at  least,  for  some  American 
multi-millionaire.    So  he  had  to  play  the 
part  and  he  knew  that  Robert  Miller,  sta- 
tion agent  of  C.  P.  R.  Montreal  would  ap- 
pear like  a  crow  among  the  crown  jewels  in 
that  book.    He  would  not  deny  his  nation- 
ality, so  he  registered  aS  R.  St.  Clair  de 
Molyneux     Montmorency    of     London, 
England.     They  noticed  the  name  and 
their    attentions    increased    accordingly. 
He  was  shown  a  private  reception  room 
(with  those  infernal  bows  and   scrapes 
which  had  got  badly  on  his  nerves  by  this 
time)  and  after  a  while  dinner  was  an- 
nounced ready  for  R.St. Clair  de  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  and  his  name  was  called  out  with 
emphasis.    He  had  not   counted  on   this 
emergency  as  he  should  have,  and  he  did 
not  respond   to   his   new   high   sounding 
cognomen.    It  was  a  narrow  escape  at  the 
start,  but  he  took  warning  and  did  not 
(ki\  again  on  that  score.    And  such  a  meal 
and  attendance!    His  mind  began  a  rapid 
calculation  to  see  how  he  would  stand  in 
the  morning,  with  the  dinner,  bed  and 
breakfast.      He   had   his   return   ticket, 
seven   shillings   in    English    money,    one 
florin,  sixty  copper  coins  worth  500  to  the 
dollar,  a  Napoleon  d'or  and  a  Spanish 
gold  doubloon  he  was  taking  home  as 
souvenirs.    Would  they  meet  the  bill?  he 
worried.    After  dinner  his  plum-plushed 
friend  brought  a  young  man  to  act  as  his 
valet.    This  was  the  last  straw,  and  Bob 
wondered  if  he  could  murder  him  when 
they  were  alone.    In  his  room  there  was  a 
large  book  entitled,  "The  notables  who 
were  guests  of  the  place  in  former  days." 
Among  them  were  the  names  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  Napoleon,  the  Prince  Regent 
and   a  hundred  others.     He  spent  the 
night  in  horror  and  wondered  how  would 
he  get  out  of  it  in  the  morning?  In  the 
million  agonizing  thoughts  of  that  night 
he  mapped  out  that  R.  St.  C.  de  Moly- 
neux, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  would  act  indisposed 
and  a  cracker  and  a  glass  of  water  would 
suffice  for  breakfast.    He  would  leave  at 
once  regardless  of  the  trains,  for  he  would 
have  to  tramp  it  anyway.    In  the  morning 
he  looked  ill  and  he  was.    He  would  take 
but  a  cracker  for  breakfast.    The  plush 
fiend  seemed  genuinely  concerned,  and  in- 
sisted he  should  send  for  a  doctor.    Bob 
nearly  screeched  at  tlie  very   thought  of 


Let  Kodak  tell  the  story 

This  is  a  big  day  for  Ed,  Junior.  To  be  allowed  to  go  hunting 
with  Dad  is  a  real  event — and  calls  for  a  picture  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Little  story-telling  incidents  like  this  make  the  best  kind  of 
Kodak  pictures.      They  are  happening  every  day  at  your  house. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.^0  up — af  your  dealer  s 


Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Goddard's 

Plate  Powder 


For  pnjis/iinfr  Sj/vcr 


SIX  -,      ^ 

COLD  ^^  > 

MEITftiS 


Sii'iii'lr    "11    rr.  1'ip.f    ill     S    ,n<H.    tn    ((anip' 

(■Vom  F    L    BENEDICT  (^  CO. 
4*)  St,  Alf^candcr  Slfee|.  Montreal. 
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Built  for  AII-Round  Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  staplinp:  machine  binda  stronprly, 
securely,  and  will  drive  a  staple  throuRh  one- 
quarter  inch  material.  It  is  stout  and  durable. 
It  will  be  useful  in  your  office  for  rapid,  re- 
liable work.  Saves  time  and  trouble;  is  auto- 
matic ;   simple  ;   cIoKproof, 

Surm  Shot  /a  one  of  tht*  "Acme**  Family 

There  is  an  "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every 
ro'iuirement.  from  the  hindinR  of  fii.e  silka, 
delicate  paper,   to  carpet  aamples. 

if  your    requiremmntM    are  peculiar 

we  will  make  a  upedal  machine  to 

merve    your    purpose    eatiafactorily. 

Write    today  stating  your  requirements.  An  "Acme** 

Machine  will  mvc  time  and  money  for  you. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  ft  Co.       -       Montreal,  Canada 

Acme  SUplinir  Machine  Co..   !JmIt«d. 

Camden.  N.   J. 

Prorress  Typewriter  Supply  Company,  Limited 

London,  England. 
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MEANS  SAFETY  FIRST, 
LAST. -AND  ALWAYS 


It    safeguards    the    health   of    hundreds    and 
thousands  of  Canadians — 

It  keeps  them  warm — It  gives  them  comfort — 

Wool  worn  next  the  skin  is  the  way  Nature 
intended  the  body  to  be  protected — 

Chills  and   colds    are    dangerous — 'secure  all 
the    protection  you  can  by  wearing 


mDmcioTN/yo 

A  sensitive  skin  requires  a  fine,  soft,  downy 
under-clothing. 

Some  people  say  they  cannot  wear  wool  next 
the  skin.  Such  should  try  Turnbull's 
"CEETEE"  brand. 

Anyone  can  wear  "  CEETEE  "  with  perfect 
comfort.  It  is  the  "  woollen  underwear  without 
that  prickly  feeling,"  and  the  only  underwear 
made  in  Canada  that  is  re-inforced  where  the 
wear  and  strain  are. 


^^RE  WOOW. , 


,  u^  I.,  >*.  /A 


All  pure  wool— re-inforced 
.  at  all  wearing  parts  and 
'/  full  fashioned. 


It  has  a  perfect  closed- 
crotch  that  stays  closed. 

Made  in  all  >ize»  and  weight* 
for  man,  woman  or  child. 

Sold  at  the 
best  shops 

Worn  by  the 
best  people 


IrFEc 


r 


ji 


Made  in  plain  or  ribbed 
in  wool,  mixed  and  pure 
cotton. 


Made 


of  Gait,  Canadc 


"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A   Vast 

New    Land   Waiting 

For  You 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  -loil  open  foi,  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free ;  to  others  18  years  and  over  50  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contains  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game 
and  scenery,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world. 
This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and 
prosperity.     Thousands  of  farmers  have  responded  to  the  call.     How  about  you? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations,  and  settlers'  rates,  write 

H.  A.  MACDONELL 

HON.  M.ANNING  DOHERTY 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto 
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Cured  Her  Rheumatism 

Knowing  from  terrible  experience  the 
suffering  caused  by  rheumatism,  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Hurst,  who  lives  at  608  E.  Douglas 
Street,  C-40,  Bloomington,  111.,  is  so  thank- 
ful at  having  cured  herself  that  out  of 
pure  gratitude  she  is  anxious  to  tell  all 
other  sufferers  just  how  to  get  rid  of 
their  torture  by  a   simple  way   at   home. 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  nothing  to  sell.  Merely 
mail  your  own  name  and  address,  and  she 
will  gladly  send  you  this  valuable  in- 
formation entirely  free.  Write  her  at 
once  before  you  forget. 
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such  an  extravagance,  and  at  last  came 
the  crucial  moment.  He  asked  for  the  bill. 
He  couldn't  prolong  his  stay.  It  was 
brought  to  him  on  a  silver  salver.  He 
was  safe:  the  Napoleon  d'or  and  the 
Spanish  doubloon  saved  the  day.  He  had 
enough  to  tip  the  "General"  and  some 
copper  coin  for  the  boys.  A  reaction 
came  over  him.  He  rapidly  gathered  nerve 
and  felt  really  a  St.  Clair  de  Molyneux! 
He  became  haughty  and  no  one  who  wit- 
nessed his  ponderous  dignified  stride  that 
morning  to  the  carriage  (which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill)  would  have  thought 
it  the  same  individual  who  had  shambled 
in,  like  the  hind  legs  of  an  elephant,  the 
night  before.  He  waved  his  hand  in  an 
eternal  adieu  to  "Ye  Old  Dolin"  and  the 
plum-plush  vision,  who  if  he  had  followed 
him  to  the  station  wonld  have  thought 
what  a  quick  recovery  R.  St.  Clair  de 
Molyneux,  etc.,  etc., etc., must  have  made 
by  the  way  he  dug  into  the  cold  beans  at 
the  station  restaurant. 

Around  Windsor  Station 

ANOTHER  genius  was  Mr.  Hampton, 
the  janitor  of  Windsor  Station,  who 
was  a  man  of  superior  attainments  and 
did  not  consider  his  title  of  janitor  exactly 
filled  his  qualifications,  and  always  refer- 
red to  himself  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Sanitary  Arrangements  at  Windsor 
Street.  He  kept  very  close  watch  on  his 
duties  and  the  employees  under  him, 
among  whom  he  had  an  old  colored  man 
who  looked  after  the  toilet-rooms  in  the 
waiting  rooms.  This  colored  gentleman, 
who  was  a  sincerely  religious  man, used  to 
hold  servicer  on  Sunday  to  a  colored  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Hampton  came  into  my 
office  one  morning,  in  a  great  state  of  in- 
dignation, and  exclaimed  with  some  heat; 
"Darn  the  pretentions  of  some  people; 
there  is  trouble  in  the  toilet  room  this 
morning,  and  that  black  man  will  get  up 
on  Sunday  and  tell  that  congregation  just 
where  Heaven  is,  but  he  can't  tell  me 
where  the  leak  is  in  his  lavatory!"  This 
was  very  modest  language  for  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton as  he  usually  indulged  in  words  from 
three  to  five  syllables,  which  made  his 
staff  look  up  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  college 
professor. 

The  Reverence  of  Mr.  Doody 

MR.  DOODY  was  the  very  energetic 
agent  of  the  Dominion  Express  Co. 
at  the  Windsor  Street  Station  and  Bob 
Miller  had  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  Express  Co.,  the  local  official 
of  His  Majesty's  mail,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  departments  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
were  Qroperly  looked  after.  It  was  a 
trial  to  satisfy  them  all  when  each  one 
considered  that  his  own  particular  work 
should  be  given  the  preference,  and  the 
tricks  of  each  had  to  be  watched  closely  so 
that  no  injustice  was  shown  to  any.  Mr. 
Doody  with  his  keen  fertile  Irish  brain 
was  the  most  difficult  to  circumvent: 
for  instance,  when  one  morning  he  had  in- 
croached  with  his  express  matter  on  the 
room  allotted  to  the  baggage  department 
he  was  ordered  to  take  his  express  off 
promptly  and  did  so  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  car  and  by  a  signal  to  his  men  had 
them  load  it  back  into  the  car  belonging 
to  the  mails  and  which  was  only  discov- 
ered when  these  latter  officials  started  up 
a  howl.  After  some  very  vigorous  words 
the  energetic  Doody  unloaded  his  express 
matter  for  the  second  time. 

One  day  a  laborer  employed  by  arf  out- 
side labor  contractor  working  for  the 
Company  was  drowned  up  the  line,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  the 
body  brought  down  in  the  express  car. 
The  friends  of  the  deceased  met  the 
train.  The  Express  employees  had  loaded 
the  body,  which  was  in  a  rough  outside 
coffin,  onto  the  same  truck  with  the  usual 
conglomeration  of  expre.ss  matter,  crates 
of  onions,  chickens,  geese,  numerous  calves, 
etc.,  and  the  truck  was  being  hauled 
down  the  platform  followed  by  the  sad 
visaged  mourners  who  apparently  did  not 
seem  aware  of  the  grim  incongruity  of  the 
miatter.  Doody  at  that  moment  came 
swinging  up  the  platform  and  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  it.  In  an  instant  he 
took  in  the  situation,  and  whirling  on  the 
men  in  his  usual  vigorous  manner,  and 
with  sundry  oaths — "What  in  blazes  do 
you  mean,"  more  vigorous  language — 
"have  you  no  decency?  Why  didn't  you 
put  the  blooming  old  stiff  on  a  truck  all 
by  himself?" 

He  meant  well,  but— 
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Whenever  Eric  had  been  over  at  the 
farm  he  had  helped  John  at  beautifying 
the  place.  The  rustic  verandah  had  been 
finished  and  a  honeysuckle  vine  trained 
over  it.  Some  of  Faith's  roses  had  been 
added.  Window  boxes  graced  the  sitting 
room  windows.  Two  garden  beds  had 
been  laid  out  and  bulbs  planted,  so  that 
by  the  time  Ann  arrived  there  ought  to  be 
daffodils  and  tulips.  The  dairy  had  been 
arranged  more  compactly  and  a  walk  out- 
lined with  white-washed  stones  led  to  its 
door.  In  fact  there  were  so  many  little 
innovations  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
enumerated. 

All  of  these  thoughts  were  filling  Eric's 
mind,  and  when  Will  came  up  to  the  or- 
chard by-and-by  with  two  letters,  he  took 
them  from  him,  with  a  smile  and  a  swiftly 
beating  heart,  and  walked  away  to  the 
fringe  of  the  wood  to  read  them. 

There  on  a  tree  which  he  and  Will  had 
recently  felled,  and  which  was  redolent  of 
the  sap  which  was  rupning  freely,  he 
opened  Ann's  letter.  It  was  very  short, 
but  it  said  enough  to  start  him  singing 
the  meadow  lark's  song  again  in  the  most 
jubilant  voice. 

"Dear  Eric,"  she  wrote,  "If  you  can 
arrange  to  have  me,  I  shall  come  up  the 
first  week  in  May.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
tell  you,  and  I  don't  want  to  put  it  off  any 
longer.  If  you  can't  leave  Filmore's  yet, 
I  might  visit  them,  but  I  must  see  you." 

She  must  see  him.  That  meant  that 
she  was  as  eager  as  he.  The  thought  was 
intoxicating.  And  in  less  than  two  weeks 
she  would  be  with  him.  He  would  write 
her  that  very  night.  He  would  put  things 
in  that  letter  he  had  never  dared  to  say  to 
her.  He  would  tell  her  of  his  loneliness, 
hi.s  longing,  his  love — 

Then  he  opened  the  other  letter.  It  was 
from  Mrs.  Gordon,  Ann's  mother.  She 
had  never  written  before  and  Eric  was 
surprised  to  see  the  signature. 

She  started  with  a  lengthy  preamble 
stating  that  she  was  only  writing  because 
she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty,  and  because  she 
was  afraid  that  perhaps  Ann  had  not  been 
quite  as  frank  with  him  as  she  would  have 
been,  and  that  she  thought  Eric  should 
send  for  his  wife  at  once. 

"Of  course  she  has  mentioned  Bob 
Irving  to  you,"  she  wrote,  "but  she  could 
not  tell  you  what  I  with  my  mother's  eyes 
can  see,  and  that  is  that  he  is  very  much 
in  love  with  Ann.  He  came  back  to  Vic- 
toria in  February  like  a  conquering 
hero, with  no  idea  at  all  that  Annwas  mar- 
ried, and  he  expected  to  take  her  with 
him  to  India,  where  he  has  a  government 
appointment  and  a  splendid  salary,  with 
servants  and  everything.  He  is  a  dear 
boy  and  has  confided  everything  to  me. 
He  stayed  on  here  for  two  months  and  has 
seen  Ann  nearly  every  day.  Of  course 
I  have  been  included  in  al  of  their  ex- 
cursions, and  he  has  been  most'  circum- 
spect. I  haven't  a  word  to  say  against 
him.  But  you  know  what  a  sympathetic 
little  sou!  Ann  is,  so  afraid  of  hurting 
anyone's  feelings — I  think  she  encour- 
ages him  without  in  the  least  intending  it. 
He  says  he  is  going  away  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  will  leave  as  long  as  Ann  is  here. 
I  wish  you  would  send  for  her,  Eric.  If 
you  can't  be  with  her  at  the  farm,  I  might 
manage  to  come  up  for  a  while  so  that  she 
need  not  be  alone.  I  know  she  wants  to 
come." 

There  was  not  much  more.  Eric  read 
the  letter  again,  and  then  again.  After 
that  he  tore  it  up  in  little  pieces  and  drop- 
ped them  in  a  heap  at  his  feet.  His  eyes 
stared  straight  before  him.  All  of  the 
light  had  gone  out  of  his  face. 

When  he  rejoined  Filmore,  he  kept  his 
head  turned  away  as  he  replied  to  the 
cheery,  "What  news?"  merely  stating 
indifferently  that  he  was  going  over  to  the 
farm  the  next  day  and  arrange  for  Ann 
and  her  mother  who  would  be  up  in  a  few 
days.  Filmore,  his  own  heavy,  honest 
face  expressing  grave  perplexity,  glanced 
frequently  at  Eric  throughout  the  morn- 
ing, hoping  he  would  say  something  fur- 
ther, but  he  did  not  dare  to  question  him. 
Faith  however,  sensing  some  sort  of 
sudden  grief  or  disappointment,  wanted 
passionately  to  help  and  comfort  him 
When  he  and  Will  were  about  to  leave  the 
house,  she  detained  Eric.  She  was  doubt- 
ful of  this  serious-eyed,  stern-mouthed 
person.  She  knew  better  his  lighter, 
boyish  side.    She  began  diffidently. 

"Eric,  to  a  woman  like  me  most  men 


seem  never  to  grow  up.  We  always  feel 
toward  them  as  children  that  need  a 
rnother's  help." 

He  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  lean- 
ing against  the  jamb.  He  looked  at  her 
with  sombre  eyes  and  said  nothing. 

Faith  waited  a  moment,  giving  him  time 
to  speak,  but  as  he  still  kept  silent,  she 
continued,  "Did  you  have  any  bad  news 
to-day,  Eric?"  Her  voice  was  very  kind, 
her  eyes  beseeched  his  confidence.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  melt  suddenly  in  Eric's 
heart.  He  bit  his  lip  to  check  its  tremb- 
ling and  turned  his  head  away.  Faith 
knew  he  did  not  speak  because  he  could 
not    speak. 

"You  have  been  suchahelp  to  us,  Eric," 
she  went  on,  "Will  and  I  care  so  much  for 
you,  the  children  love  you.  You— we — we 
couldn't  think  more  of  you  if  you  were 
really  one  of  us — a  brother,"  the  sight  of 
Eric's  efforts  at  self-control  was  unnerv- 
ing Faith  a  little.  Her  voice  shook.  "I  wish 
you  would  let  us — me,  help  you,  Eric."     • 

"I — I  think  I'd  bettergo.  Faith,  just  for 
the  moment."  Eric  kept  his  head  turned 
away  and  tried  to  steady  his  voice.  "I 
don't  think  I  can  talk — just  for  the  mo- 
ment." 

"Please, Eric,"  she  wentto  him  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Please,  Eric!  You 
have  been  a  brother  to  me;  let  me  give 
you  a  sister's  help." 

The  muscles  tightened  in  his  cheeks.  He 
stared  out  toward  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Canal.  For  a  few  moments  they  were 
both  silent.    Then  — 

"It's  just  the  old  story,"  Eric  spoke  in  a 
half  whisper,  "another  mistake.that's  all. 
There's  no  use  talking  about  it,  no  use 
trying  to  remedy  it." 

"Now  that's  nonsense,"  Faith  said,  in 
kindly  remonstrance,  "and  it  isn't  worthy 
of  you,  Eric.  Sit  down  there  on  the  door- 
step. See,  you  can  keep  an  eye  on  Benny 
and  Betty  at  the  same  time  you  tell  me  all 
about  it."  She  tried  to  steady  her  voice 
and  make  it  cheerfully  matter-of-fact, and 
she  thrust  him  down  with  gentle  persist- 
ence. 

After  a  while  Eric  began  to  speak.  And 
while  she  moved  noiselessly  about  the 
kitchen,  he  told  her  of  his  life,  bit  by  bit, 
from  his  earliest  boyhood.  He  told  her 
far  more  than  he  had  ever  told  Ann.  But 
of  Ann  he  said  nothing  at  all,  speaking 
only  of  his  business  disappointments,  his 
many  and  varied  experiences.  "And  here 
I  am,"  he  concluded  "nearly  thirty  years 
of  age,  with  no  training  for  any  sort  of 
work,  and  no  money  to  start  in  bu.siness  of 
any  kind."  He  paused  here  to  admonish 
Benny,  who  was  trying  to  put  Betty's 
head  in  a  piece  of  drain  pipe. Faith  waited. 
She  knew  he  had  not  got  to  the  chief 
cause  of  his  depression.  But  when  he  did 
not  continue  she  spoke. 

"I  can't  see  the  dark  side  of  your  pic- 
ture at  all,  Eric.  Only  the  bright  spots 
stand  out  to  me."  She  came  to  the  door- 
way and  stood  beside  him.  "I  see  you,  a 
brave  little  lad,  setting  out  with  your 
bundle  from  home,  lonely,  sad,  but  con- 
fident that  theworld  holds  a  place  for  you, 
and  trudging  miles  through  the  night  to 
the  distant  town.  I  see  you  as  you  stood 
there  against  the  boys  of  the  newsies'  un- 
ion, when  they  wouldn't  let  you  sell  your 
papers,  and  how  you  fought  them  single- 
handed  until  the  policeman  interfered. 
I  see  you  as  you  walked  through  village 
after  village  searching  for  work,  and  I  pic- 
ture you  toiling  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  two  years  you  spent  on  the  farm.  I 
can  see  you  again  among  the  gang  of 
foreigners  at  the  railway  camp,  under  the 
brutal  German  boss.  I  can  see  you  toiling 
up  the  terrible  White  Pass  in  the  Yukon 
and  follow  you  with  the  other  policeman 
on  the  year's  long  journey  up  to  Herschel 
Island  in  the  Arctic."  Eric  glanced  up  at 
her  but  Faith  was  not  looking  at  him,  her 
eyes  were  straight  ahead,  seeing  the  vi- 
sions she  described,  "Now  I  see  you  when 
you  made  your  great  discovery  and  ran  in 
the  storm  for  those  terrible  miles.  I  see 
you  going  to  the  Gordons'  home  when 
they  were  in  such  grave  sorrow,  and  help- 
ing the  widow  and  children.  But  best  of 
all  to  me  is  the  picture  I  know  best,  the 
picture  of  you  that  wild  night  in  the  storm 
when  we  went  for  the  doctor.  I  was  afraid. 
I  didn't  believe  we  should  live  through  it. 
I  thought  each  great  wave  would  be  the 
last.  But  you  never  lost  faith.  Your 
voice  calling  out  courage  to  me  was  as 
triumphant  as  a  bugle.    I  cowered  there 
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in  the  storm,  humbled  and  ashamed,  but 
glorying  in  the  might  and  sureness  of  you, 
Eric,"  she  bent  her  head  and  looked  stead- 
ily at  him  with  her  deep,  true  eyes,  "that 
is  the  way  you  have  been  all  through  your 
life,  rising  conqueror  over  difficulties 
which  would  swamp  the  souls  of  most 
men.    Can't  you  see  it  that  way?" 

He  smiled  wearily,  but  said   nothing, 

"It  isn't  for  you  to  complain,"  she  said 
softly,  "You  mayhaveseemedtobealone, 
but  ever  since  you  were  that  small  boy, 
who  went  out  to  fend  for  himself,  you 
travelled  hand  in  hand  with  God," 

His  eyes  dimmed  at  her  words,  at  the 
beauty  of  her  face,  the  wonderful  kindness 
of  her  heart. 

"How  you  must  have  been  tempted," 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "What 
snares  and  pitfalls  mu.st  have  been  placed 
for  your  feet.  And  you  have  come  through 
so  straight  and  true  that  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  trust  you  with  all  I  have,  even 
Benny  and  Betty.  If  you  have  done 
nothing  else,  you  have  shown  Will  and  me 
just  how  fine  a  gentleman  God  can  make." 

Eric  stood  up.  He  could  not  speak  for 
a  moment,  but  he  pressed  her  hand 
gratefully  with  both  of  his  own. 

"Thank  you  for  listening  so  patiently," 
he  said  at  last,  "and  for  your  kindness. 
You  don't  know  what  a  poor  devil  I've 
been  at  times.  You're  right,  though/Ihave 
no  business  to  complain.  It  was  tne  let- 
ter this  morning  that  bowled  me  over. 
But  I'd  rather  not  speak  of  it."  He  look- 
ed up  at  her,  from  where  he  stood  two 
steps  below  her  and  the  suffering  in  his 
eyes  brought  the  tears  to  her  own. 

"Dear  boy,"  she  said,  "do  just  as 
you  please.    It's  about  Ann,  I  suppose." 

He  nodded.  "Nothing  else  matters, 
but  that,"  he  said  huskily.  "I  shouldn't 
have  married  her.  I'm  afraid  there's 
someone    else." 

And  then,  unable  to  continue,  he  drop- 
ped   Faith's,  hand    and    walked    swiftly 
away   toward   the    orchard,     t,-  •«  II 
«  *  *  *  « 

IRVING'S  patience  came  to  an  end  at 
last. 

He  had  had  a  cable  from  his  father  and 
as  a  result  was  going  to  Australia  on  the 
next  trip  of  the  "Makura."  He  met  Ann 
at  the  office  and  went  out  with  her  to  the 
house  on  the  peninsula  for  dinner.  After- 
wards in  the  glow  of  the  early  sunset,  they 
walked  to  the  land's  end,  where  a  quiet 
sea  washed  up  among  the  rocks,  and  the 
gold  of  the  early  broom  made  a  dash  of 
colour  to  match  the  most  vivid  of  the 
clouds.  Here  in  the  sweet  peace  of  even- 
ing they  sat  down  on  the  sun-warmed 
rocks,  turning  their  backs  to  the  city 
and  their  faces  to  the  green  Sooke  Hills 
and  the  snow-covered  mountains  beyond 
the  Straits,  and  their  hearts  beat  tumul- 
tuously  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
passive  loveliness  of  the  tranquil  night, 
Ann  knew  by  the  stern  set  of  Bob's  pleas- 
ant mouth,  and  the  intensity  of  his  blue 
eyes  that  a  crisis  was  pending, and  she  was 
afraid.  He  had  told  her  about  going  to 
Australia,  and  the  fact  was  too  unbear- 
ably sad  to  contemplate.  For  a  little 
while  they  said  nothing  at  all,  but  at  last 
Irving  launched  forth  with  passionate 
vehemence,  holding  Ann's  hands  tightly, 
and    compelling    her    eyes. 

Presently,  and  before  she  was  aware  of 
what  he  was  doing,  he  had  drawn  off  her 
wedding  ring,  and  flung  it  from  him,  so 
far  that  they  could  not  hear  it  when  it  fell. 
Then  he  took  Ann  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her. 

Too  aghast  for  a  moment  to  speak,  Ann 
struggled  away  and  stood  up.  Irving 
stood  up  too.  They  faced  each  other  pale 
and  breathless.  But  Irving's  lips  were  a 
mere  thin  line,  and  his  eyes  like  steel. 

"There's  an  end  of  that  farce,"  he  said 
tersely;  "you  belong  to  me  from  now  on," 

But  Ann  lifted  her  head  and  tried  to 
rebuke  him, 

"I  don't  belong  to  anyone,"  she  said, 
"least  of  all  to  myself.  That  ring  was  a 
symbol  of  a  promise  made  before  God. 
You  can't  throw  promiseslikethataway," 

"A  promise  that  is  wrong  in  the  first 
place  is  a  sacrilege,  Ann."  Irving's  head 
wa^  high  too.  "I  can  get  your  marriage 
annulled.  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to 
Australia.  I  want  to  take  care  of  you,  to 
get  you  away  from  that  bally  office  into  a 
home.  I  want  to  make  you  happy,  dear, 
and  I  want  you  to  make  me  happy."  He 
drew  a  little  nearer  her,  and  his  voice  at 
the  last  was  pleading, 

"I  know,"  Ann's  eyes  softened, "Iknow 
you  are  very  dear  and  good.  Bob.  That's 
what  makes  it  all  so  heart-breaking," 

"Then  chuck  it,  dear  girl.    Good  heav- 


ens! It's  as  unfair  to  Morrison  as  it  is  to 
me.  The  whole  thing  can  be  arranged 
without  any  trouble,"  and  Irving  launch- 
ed forth  eloquently  to  explain.  They 
would  go  to  Alberni  together,  see  Eric, 
get  his  signature  tocertain  documents  and 
the  thing  was  done.  Then  would  follow 
the  trip  to  Australia  together  and  from 
Australia  to  England.  The  next  autumn 
they  would  sail  from  the  old  country  to 
India. 

"I  couldn't  face  Eric,"  said  Ann.  "I 
couldn't,  Bob.  And  I  couldn't  face  Will 
or  Faith  either.  They  all,  are  so — so — 
big,  and  they  always  do  the  right  thing, 
even  if  it  is  the  hardest.  You  know 
they're  pioneers  and  they  don't  believe 
in  divorce  or — or  modern  things  at  all. 
Even  though  my  husband  doesn't  care 
for  me,  he  wouldn't  dream  of  a  divorce. 
Once  I  barely  hinted  at  it,  and  he  was 
very 'angry." 

"Divorce!"  Irving  repeated.  "It's  not  a 
question  of  divorce  at  all.  You  are  not 
married  to  him,  Ann.  The  thing  can  be 
done  without  the  slightest  publicity,  and 
if  he  understood  that  we  love  each  other 

Irving  could  be  very  persuasive,  and 
Ann  had  much  ado  to  keep  rigid  adherence 
to  what  she  thought  was  right.  More 
than  once  his  arms  swept  round  her  and 
held  her  to  him  while  he  whispered  his 
passionate  appeals.  More  than  once 
she  closed  her  eyes,  almost  surrendering, 
wTiile  his  lips  sought  her  own. 

But  at  the  end  she  resisted.  She  could 
not,  would  not  do  anything  that  would 
hurt  Eric,  or  make  him  despise  her  for 
her  selfishness.  He  must  be  given  time  to 
think  about  it,  to  realize.  She  would  go 
back  to  the  farm  and  tell  him  everything 
quietly,  and  then  let  him  state  his  own 
wishes.  He  had  been  too  good  to  the 
family  in  a  time  of  trouble  for  her  to  hurt 
him  by  what  might  seem  ingratitude.  In 
a  sense  she  felt  bound  to  him  in  payment 
of  that  debt,  and  if  he  wanted  her — but 
that  was  unthinkable.  And  she  would 
write  Bob  in  Australia. 

But  Bob  would  not  listen.  If  she  in- 
sisted on  this  delay  he  would  put  off  his 
sailing  until  the  next  boat,  but  he  would 
not  leave  Victoria  without  her.  Very 
nearly  they  quarrelled.  The  sun  had 
gone  and  the  first  stars  came  out,  and  a 
little  wind  rustled  in  the  broom  and 
ruffled  the  sea  here  and  there  like  the 
flutter  of  a  wing.  They  talked  and  plead- 
ed with  one  another,  or  stood  silent  under 
the  changing  arc  of  heaven,  until  the  dusk 
closed  them  round. 

It  was  Frank,  Ann's  little  brother,  who 
disturbed  them  and  hastened  Irving's 
departure.  He  came  over  the  rocks  si- 
lantly  and  stood  regarding  them  as  they 
stood  with  their  arms  around  each  other, 
then  turned  and  went  back  to  the  house. 
Later  on,  after  Irving  had  said  "good- 
bye" to  Mrs,  Gordon  and  the  others,  Ann 
went  out  in  search  of  Frank,  She  found 
him  sitting  on  the  bank  near  the  cottage, 
and    bent    over    him, 

"Frank,"  she  said,  "I  lost  my  ring  to- 
night. Will  you  look  for  it  to-morrow?" 
Her  brother  shrugged  his  shoulder 
from  under  her  hand.  "No,"  he  said. 
"You — you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, Ann."  And  she  knew  from  his  voice 
that  he  had  been  crying,  "I — I  thought 
Irving  was  decent,"  he  said. 

"You  don't  understand,  Frank,"  Ann 
pleaded,  burning  with  humiliation  at  the 
scorn  in  her  brother's  voice.  "We  were 
only  saying  'Goodbye.'  He  never  kissed 
me    before    until    to-night." 

Frank's  only  answer  was  to  get  up  and 
walk  aw  ay  from  her  into  the  house. 

THE  next  night  they  sailed  for  Alberni, 
Ann  did  not  sleep  at  all.  The  spring 
night  was  sweetly  peaceful,  the  boat 
glided  through  a  quiet  sea,  the  muffled 
throb  of  the  engine  sounded  drow.sily 
rhythmical.  In  the  bunk  below  her 
mother  slumbered  sweetly,  only  waking 
up  twice,  once  to  ask  Ann  if  she  smelled 
smoke,  and  again  to  find  out  whether  A  nn 
knew  how  to  adjust  a  life-preserver.  Up- 
on being  reassured  on  both  points  she 
dropped  off  to  dreams  again.  At  last 
Ann  clambered  down  and  went  out  on 
deck  and  leaned  on  the  rail.  The  boat 
was  heavily  loaded  and  the  sea  seemed 
very  close.  She  hugged  her  dressing 
gown  around  her,  and  watched  it  break 
smoothly  away  from  the  boat  as  the  latter 
ploughed  its  clean  course  through  the 
water.  Presently  another  woman  came 
out  from  the  door  of  the  big  saloon,  and 
walking  toward  Ann,  joined  her  in  leaning 
on  the  rail  and  looking  at  the  water. 
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Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Color  Ro-  ( 
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She  was  a  rosy-cheeked  Finlander,  and 
she  wore  a  shawl  around  her  head.  Now 
and  then  she  eyed  Ann  furtively.  At  last 
she  spoke. 

"How  far  you  go?" 

"Alberni  Canal,"  Ann  smiled  into  her 
bright    blue    eyes,    "and    you?" 

"I  get  off  nex'  stop.  Clo-oose.  They 
send  out  surf  boat.  My  rnan  he  m^et  me." 
There  was  much  pride  in  the  voice.  "Jes' 
now  I  go  down  Victoria  have  my  baby. 
He  small  son.  He  die."  Immediately 
the  bright  eyes  filled  full  of  tears  and 
brimmed  over,  "You  got  any  husban'?" 
she  asked,  brushing  them  away. 

The  eerie  hour,  the  deserted  deck,  the 
tremendous  vastness  of  starlit  sea  and  sky 
seemed  to  draw  these  two  together.  Ann 
was  in  no  sense  surprised  at  the  sudden 
confidence. 

"My  husband  is  at  Alberni,"  she  said. 
"We  have  a  farm  near  there." 

The  other  nodded,  "Very  good.  I  think 
very  good  you  live  on  farm.  Peoples 
more  happy  on  farm.  Your  husban'  he 
.stay  close  to  you,"  she  smiled  shyly  at 
Ann. 

"I  suppose  you  are  very  happy?"  Ann 
questioned  wistfully. 

"I  always  very  bissy,  dat  is  same 
thing,"  smiled  the  other.  "Five  years  ago 
we  come  Clo-oose  and  get  land  on  Nit-a- 
nat  Lake,  jes'  same  forest.  Ivan  he  ver' 
strong.  We  work  togedder."  She  launch- 
ed forth  into  a  description  of  their  pioneer 
life  and  its  hardships  and  triumphs.  She 
brightened  as  she  talked,  her  eyes  spark- 
led, her  bright  teeth  gleamed.  She  dilated 
upon  the  strength  and  beauty  of  her  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  the  many 
virtues  of  her  husband,  "he  never  get  mad, 
he  so  good  like  an  angel."  She  described 
the  wild  coast  around  Clo-oose  and  the 
tide-rip  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake;  of  the 
time  her  husband  was  near  !y  drowned;  of 
the  illness  of  her  little  boy  when  they 
could  get  no  doctor;  of  the  birth  of  her 
first  baby  when  she  was  all  alone  in  the 
cabin,  and  her  husband  had  gone  twelve 
miles  away  to  fetch  a  neighbour.  In  fact, 
■she  unbosomed  her  heart  to  Ann,  and 
the  latter  forgot  her  own  troubles  in  listen- 
ing to   her. 

At  last  the  engines  slackened.  "This 
Clo-oose  now,"  she  told  Ann.  "You  watch 
an'  you  see  my  husban'." 

Ann,  going  to  the  side  of  the  boat  near 
the  bow,  saw  the  small  boat  arrive,  saw 
*;he  bony  figure  of  a  tall  man  standing 
amidships,  and  watched  him  receive  the 
plump  figure  of  the  Finland  woman  in  his 
arms,  holding  her  there  a  moment.  A  lan- 
tern's light  fell  on  his  face  and  showed  it 
beautified  by  a  smile  of  intense  happi- 
ness. 

Back  in  her  bunk  again  sleep  was  as  far 
from  Ann  as  ever.  Her  heart  had  beat 
in  warm  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  the 
meeting  of  those  two,  and  she  wondered 
how  Eric  would  look  when  he  came  out 
to  the  steamer.  Should  he  want  to  hold 
her  in  his  arms?  Would  he  be  as  glad  to 
see  her  as  this  man  had  been  to  see  his 
wife?    If  so — if  so — 

It  was  odd  that  the  nearer  she  came  to 
Alberni,  the  farther  off  Bob's  love  seemed 
to  be,  and  the  more  remote  his  dominat- 
ing confidence.  He  had  told  her  he  would 
be  with  her  every  moment  of  her  absence 
from  him.  But  he  was  not.  Already  he 
seemed  more  or  less  unreal — a  dream  that 
she  was  awaking  from.  He  was  probably 
asleep,  Ann  told  herself  impatiently. 
That  was  why  she  was  getting  no  moral 
support  from  him. 

And  there  was  nothing  to  help  her.  She 
had  tried  to  pray,  but  it  was  no  use.  All 
of  the  time  her  lips  were  forming  words, 
her  .second  self  kept  telling  her  that  it  was 
not  likely  God  would  help  a  person  who 
did  not  know  her  own  mind.  Besides  she 
did  not  think  she  was  really  fit  to  pray. 
Her  self-condemnation,  following  her 
la,st  scene  with  Bob,  was  very  bitter.  She 
had  had  no  right  to  allow  him  to  make 
love  to  her.  She  had  weakly  followed  the 
I)ath  of  least  resistance,  and  she  had  dis- 
hfinoured  herself  thereby.  She  sat  in 
vpry  stern  judgment  upon  herself.  Until 
that  final  evening  with  Irving  she  had 
kept  him  virtually  at  arm's  length.  She 
had  a  feeling  now  of  having  wronged  Eric 
and  soiled  herself.  She  tried  to  blame  Erie 
to  recall  all  of  the  scenes  in  which  F'ric 
had  fallen  short  of  her  ideals,  had  hurt 
her  or  disappointed  her.  But  such  epi- 
.sodes  would  not  recur  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness for  her  to  work  up  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation over  them. 

On  the  contrary  scores  of  pictures  in 
which  Eric  played  heroic  or  dramatic 
roles  flashed  before  her  mental  ronsrious- 


ness.  She  saw  him  dripping  wet,  looming 
up  out  of  the  storm  on  that  terrible  night 
of  Will's  accident.  Then  there  was  a  day 
down  in  the  orchard  at  Filmore's  when  he 
had  tackled  the  bull  when  it  had  broken 
out  of  the  corral.  He  had  gone  up  to  the 
enraged  animal  with  superb  confidence, 
dodging  him  again  and  again  as  he  charg- 
ed, and  finally  catching  him  by  the  ring 
in  his  nose  and  bringing  him  to  his  knees. 
She  recalled  the  afternoon  he  had  broken 
in  the  new  mustang,  never  for  a  moment 
losing  his  control  of  the  wild  little  animal 
who  bucked,  and  sunfished  and  threw 
himself  backward,  but  was  finally  master- 
ed without  a  touch  of  the  spur.  He  had 
learned  rope-throwing  from  a  policeman 
in  the  Yukon, and  was  wonderfullyskilful. 
Will  said  he  might  make  his  fortune  in  a 
circus  of  his  own.  And  he  had  given  them 
more  than  one  remarkable  demonstration 
back  in  the  sheep  pasture  when  the  cattle 
were  loose.  She  saw  him  in  a  score  of 
other  pictures,  pulling  her  across  the 
Canal  when  the  white  caps  flung  high; 
felling  the  trees  up  near  the  lake;  landing 
a  great  Tyee  salmon  into  the  small  boat 
from  the  trolling  line;  riding  the  horses 
back  from  the  ploughing;  stalking  down 
through  the  orchard  for  dinner  with 
Benny  and  Betty  on  his  shoulders. 

Even  the  memory  of  that  night,  when, 
after  the  kalsomining,  he  had,  as  she 
thought  then,  added  insult  to  injury, 
failed  to  arouse  any  resentment  now.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  began  to  understand 
something  of  the  impelling  hunger  which 
had  driven  him  then  and  previously,  to  an 
almost  uncontrollable  demonstration. 
She  began  to  understand  and  to  blame 
herself.  Eric  was  in  no  real  sense  differ- 
ent from  Irving,  less  gentle  perhaps,  less 
considerate  in  trifles,  less  outwardly  ap- 
preciative. But  demanding  nothing, 
expecting  nothing,  infinitely  patient,  even 
when  driven  to  extremity. 

At  last  the  morning  dawned,  and  by 
and  by  Ann's  mother  awoke,  very  cheer- 
ful and  loquacious.  She  scolded  Ann  for 
having  been  so  restless  and  told  her  that 
if  she  had  lain  quite  still  and  drawn  long 
breaths  she  would  have  gone  to  sleep,  in 
less  than  no  time. 

"As  it  is,"  she  said,  "you  look  utterly 
fagged  out.  And  you  haven't  a  speck  of 
colour." 

To  which  Ann  replied  that  she  did  not 
care. 

"That  sort  of  attitude  will  get  you  no- 
where," her  mother  reproved.  Then  she 
sat  bolt  upright  in  her  bunk.  "Why,  Ann 
Morrison,"  she  said,  "where  is  your 
wedding   ring?" 

"I  lost  it  among  the  rocks  last  night 
when  I  was  out  with  Bob." 

"But  didn't  you  look  for  it?" 

"I  told  Frank  to  do  so  this  morning." 

"Good  gracious,  Ann,"  her  mother's 
vorce  was  indignant,  "how  unconcerned 
you   are.      What   will    Eric   think?" 

"He  won't  notice."  Ann  was  putting  her 
night  clothes  in  her  bag.  "Henevernotices 
anything.  If  I  had  my  hair  cut  off  short 
and  had  donned  spectacles  he  probably 
wouldn't  remark  about  it." 

"Nonsense,"  was  the  reply.  "As  if 
Eric  didn't  care  more  for  your  looks  than 
anyone  else.  He  appreciates  how  pretty 
you  are." 

Ann  laughed  shortly.  "He  n  ever  to' d  me 
in  his  life  that  he  thought  I  was  pretty,  or 
— or— anything  else.  He  wouldn't  be  so 
personal." 

"I  wish,  Ann,"  remarked  her  mother, 
"that  you  would  not  be  so  indifferent  at 
any  rate,  just  at  the  outset.  You  know  so 
much  depends  upon  a  first  impression, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  spoil  everything 
at  the  start." 

"Spoil    everything?" 

Mrs.  Gordon's  face  flushed.  She  had 
not  told  Ann  that  she  had  written  to  P>ic 
and  she  felt  a  little  guilty  about  it.  "How 
much  does  Eric  know  of  Bob?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Ann,  as  she 
knelt  on  the  seat  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window. 

"But    you'll    have    to   explain,  Ann." 

"I  suppose  I  shall." 

"And  do  be  careful."  Her  mother's 
voice  was  worried.  Ann  had  not  con- 
fided in  her,  and  for  that  very  reason  she 
was  afraid.  She  felt  however,  that  things 
would  right  themselves  once  the  husband 
and  wife  had  been  brought  together,  and 
she  rather  prided  herself  as  being  respons- 
ible for  that  desirable  consummation. 

IT    WAS    very    nearly    noon  when    the 
whistle  blew  for  the  farm,  and  peering 
ahead  to  the  right,  Ann  and  her  mother 


The  Inside  Secrets  of  a  Famous 
Beauty  Parlor 


By  Mrs.  Palmer  Beatty 


BEFORE  writing  this  story  for 
the  good  readers  of  MacLean's 
Magazine,  I  want  to  ask  you  all 
a  question:  Suppose  you  had 
been  a  beauty  specialist  for  twenty 
years,  conducting  an  exclusive  estab- 
lishment just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  it  began  to  dawn  upon  you 
that  the  work  you  were  doing  was 
nothing  more  than  criminal  in  view  of 
something  you  had  learned  in  a  way 
that  burned  into  your  soul — would  you 
give  up  your  practice?  Would  you 
be  brave  enough  to  come  out  and  say 
to  the  world:  "For  twenty  years  I 
have   been   wrong"? 

There  are  few  women  reading  this 
story  who  would  not  have  taken  the 
road  which  I  am  following  —  and  I 
want  to  say  here,  that  beauty  and 
health  are  co-related.  You  cannot 
have  real  beauty  without  health,  no 
more  than  you  can  have  real  health 
and  not  be  beautiful. 

Once  you  try  to  paint  health  on  your 
face  you  must  keep  it  up,  or,  you  can 
stop  at  once  and  try  the  only  natural 
plan  for  health  and  beauty  which  I  am 
going  to  suggest  in  plain  English.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  have  found 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  through  fol- 
lowing this  advice,  which  is  simple. 

The  establishment  which  I  conduct- 
ed was  a  fashionable  rendezvous  for 
wrell-known  sccie:y  and  stage  celebri- 
ties, ambitious  mothers  and  sprightly 
debutante  daughters.  They  came  there 
to  be  made  more  agreeable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  I  will  say  this — I  took 
my  own  medciine.  None  of  my  pat- 
rons' faces  received  more  attention 
than  my  own. 

My  work  was,  nevertheless,  very  ex- 
acting. Just  like  thousands  of  other 
women,  I  had  little  time  for  exercise. 
My  life  was  sedentary  to  the  extreme, 
my  lunches  meagre  and  hurried.  This 
began  to  tell  on  me.  I  caught  colds 
more  easily,  headaches  and  biliousness 
came,  my  eyes  invariably  needed  some 
lotion  to  put  a  lively  lustre  there,  and 
my  digestion  and  stomach  gave  me  a 
trying  time.  Some  mornings  I  hated 
to  get  out  of  bed,  yet  though  I  felt 
"dog  tired"  at  night,  my  sleep  was 
fitful.  I  was  fearfully  constipated, 
and,  though  I  tried  various  pills  and 
other  purgatives,  which  relieved  tem- 
porarily, these  lost  their  power  in  time. 
I  tried  to  keep  up  a  brave  face  at 
my  work.  Outwardly  I  was  beautiful, 
my  make-up  was  perfect,  but  under- 
neath, my  skin  was  sallow  and  un- 
healthy. My  ambition  was  ebbing  away. 
Some  of  my  patrons  advised  me  to  fol- 
low their  example  and  use  stimulants 
when  I  needed  bucking  up.  Well,  when 
you  start  this,  you  are  on  the  tobog- 
gan. So  I  decided  I  would  fight  this 
thing  myself. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Charles  A.  Tyrrell, 
the  famous  New  York  specialist,  was 
just  coming  into  his  own.  Everyone 
was  talking  about  his  wonderful  in- 
vention. The  J.  B.  L.  Cascade,  for  In- 
ternal Bathing.  Leading  physicians 
were  discussing  publicly  the  advant- 
ages of  Internal  Baths.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  one  of  Dr.  Tyrrell's  assistants, 
and  invited  him  to  my  office  for  a 
conference.     That   conference   wrecked 


my  beauty  parlor  and  in  three  months 
I  had  sold  out. 

The  years  I  have  devoted  to  my  new 
work  have  convinced  me  that-  any  wo- 
man can  be  truly  beautiful.  1  mean, 
you  can  have  that  wonderful,  clear 
look  and  color  in  your  skin,  that  lustre 
in  your  eyes  and  on  your  lips;  make 
people  really  envy  you.  What  is  more, 
with  it  you  will  have  buoyant  health, 
the  desire  to  do  things  from  the  mo- 
ment you  awaken,  amiability,  a  keen- 
er mind,  and  a  charm  that  you  have 
not  known  for  years.  But  it  will  all 
come  from  the  inside. 

The  first  thing  this  young  physician 
told  me  was,  "To  be  healthy  and 
beautiful  one  must  be  clean  inside  as 
well  as  out."  You  see,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  food  we  eat  passes  into 
blood  and  the  refuse  should  pass  out 
of  the  system.  Now  this  refuse  or 
waste,  if  retarded  in  elimination,  is 
the  most  dangerous  thing  men,  and 
especially  women  have  to  fight 
against.  The  waste  accumulates  and 
clogs  in  the  colon,  or  lower  intestine, 
and  simply  feeds  the  millions  of  bacilli 
which  poison  our  whole  system. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  human  ail- 
ments are  attributed  to  this  accumu- 
lated waste. 

The'  blood  becomes  impoverished  as  a 
result  of  this  poison.  Headaches,  bilious- 
ness, kidney  and  liver  complaints,  con- 
stipation, lack  of  energy,  sleeplessness, 
loss  of  appetite  and  anaemia,  follow. 
These,  while  painful  and  nerve  wracking 
in  themselves,  are  only  nature's  warnings 
of  a  more  serious   illness  to  follow. 

You  can  readily  see  in  what  a  short 
space  of  time  the  skin  will  become  sal- 
low, the  eyes  dull,  and  the  whole  body 
simply   distorted   by  pain   and   worry. 

Internal  Bathing  is  the  answer,  the 
greatest  boon  to  mankind  since  the  tele- 
phone. In  twelve  hours  after  the  first 
Internal  Bath  you  will  feel  a  real  tingle 
through  your  whole  system,  your  consti- 
pation will  be  relieved,  headaches  and 
biliousness  gone,  and  the  sparkle  will  be 
in   your  eyes. 

There  are  more  than  a  million  men  and 
women  now  gsing  the  J.  B.  L.  Cascade 
for  Internal  Bathing.  Only  those  who 
have  tried  this  natural  method  of  keeping 
the  body  sweet  and  clean  inside  by  the 
simple  and  effective  use  of  sterile  warm 
water,  know  that  buoyant  gladness  which 
comes  so  suddenly  after  the  first  appli- 
cation. 

Just  try  it,  if  you  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining perfect  health.  Dr.  Tyrrtll  has 
written  a  little  booklet  "The  What,  the 
Why,  the  Way,  of  Internal  Bathing," 
which  he  will  gladly  send  you  for  the 
asking  if  you  mention  having  read  this 
in  MacLean's  Magazine.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  book  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  printed,  because  it 
deals  so  thoroughly  with  a  subject  which 
every  man  and  woman  should  know  all 
about.  Write  today  for  it.  Address  Tyr- 
rell's Hygienic  Institute,  241  Tyrrell  BIdg., 
163  College  Street,  Toronto.  Do  not  put 
off  writing.  This  valuable  information 
may  mean  so  much  to  you,  and  also  to 
others  in  your  family,  that  I  would  urge 
you  to  write  at  once.  The  book  will  come 
to  you  by  return  mail  without  any  charge. 

Your  whole  outlook  will  be  changed  by 
,  tnis  booklet,  it  will  broaden  your  whole 
mind.  It  will  show  you  how  unnatural 
it  is  to  be  unhealthy,  and  how  natural 
it  is  to  be  full  of  vigor  always.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  family  to  know  all 
about  this  booklet. 
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She  Found  A  Pleasant  Way  To 
Reduce  Her  Fat 

She  did  not  have  to  go  to  ■  the 
trouble  of  diet  or  exercise.  She 
found  a  better  way,  which  aids  the 
digestive  organs  to  turn  food  into 
muscle,  bone  and  sinew  instead  of  fat. 

She  used  Marmola  PTescription  Ta6. 
lets,  which  are  made  from  the  famous 
Marmola  prescription.  They  aid  the 
digestive  system  to  obtain  the  full 
nutriment  of  food.  They  will  allow  you 
to  eat  many  kinds  of  food  without  the 
necessity  of  dieting  or  exercising. 

Thousands  have  found  that  Mar' 
mola  Prescription  Tablets  give  com- 
plete relief  from  obesity.  And  when 
the  accumulation  of  fat  is  checked, 
reduction  to  normal,  healthy  weight 
soon   follows. 

All  good  drug  stores  the  world  over  sell 
Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  at  one  dollar 
a  box.  Ask  your  druggist  for  them,  or  order 
difect  and  they  will  be  sent  in  plain  wrap. 
per,  postpaid. 

MARMOLA  COMPANY 
263    Garfield  Bids..  Detroit.  Mich. 


could  see  the  small  boat  putting  off  from 
the  tiny  landing  stage. 

"He's  got  the  Kilmores'  new  launch," 
said  Ann,  her  voice  shaking  a  little.  "We'd 
better  go  below,  mother,  and  be  ready." 
She  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  deck 
steward  with  their  bags.  Her  heart  was 
thumping  and  her  breath  coming  in  small 
gasps,  which  she  vainly  tried  to  subdue. 
Rrie,  taller,  handsomer  than  ever,  stood 
in  thelaunch  and  lifted  first  Ann's  mother 
and  then  Ann  from  the  ladder,  helping 
them  to  the  seat  in  the  stern.  He  did  not 
kiss  either  of  them.  Once  away  from  the 
ship's  side,  however,  he  moved  up  beside 
Ann  and  shook  hands  with  them  both. 
He  had  been  flushed  when  they  met  him, 
but  the  colour  was  leaving  his  cheeks  now. 
They  talked  of  commonplaces  for  the  most 
of  the  journey.  There  was  no  particular 
news.  Filmore  had  not  been  very  well, 
but  was  better.  Benny  and  Betty  were 
wild  with  excitement  over  seeing  Ann. 

The  first  thing  that  Ann  noticed  as  they 
came  up  the  path  to  the  house  was  the 
garden  and  the  window  boxes  full  of 
bloom.  The  little  house  was  more  like  a 
bouquet  than  ever,  and  behind  it  the  or- 
chard trees,  dressed  in  the  pink  and  white 
of  their  first  blossoms,  made  a  charming 
background.  The  brook  was  riotously 
gay,  splashing  with  laughing  music  into 
the  sea,  and  all  the  forest  round  about,  on 
level  land  and  hill  wore  its  spring-time 
garments  of  young  green,  while  the  lush 
grass  on  either  side  of  the  walk  was  star- 
red with  glowing  buttercups  and  patched 
with  glowing  masses  of  kemass.  Showers 
of  sunshine  drenched  the  interval,  and 
made  the  whole  place  such  a  vividly  love- 
ly picture  as  to  call  forth  exclamations  of 
delight  from  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Ann. 

Eric  smiled  at  their  praise.  He  explain- 
ed that  Eva  had  left  everything  immacu- 
late, and  Faith  had  been  over  the  day  be- 
fore and  done  some  cooking.  They  went 
out  to  where  the  cow  was  and  the  new 
calf,  and  Ann  hugged  the  former,  and 
when  Eric  told  her  there  were  four  biddies 
with  big  broods  sheexclaimed  with  delight, 
Ann  ran  ahead  of  her  mother  and  Eric 
to  kneel  in  front  of  each  pen  where  the 
mother  hens  were,  and  she  voiced  her 
pleasure  in  little  laughing  squeals. 

"Isn't  she  happy  to  be  home?"  Mrs. 
Gordon  ventured  to  Eric. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "She's  a 
child,"  he  said,  "just  like  Benny  and 
Betty." 

Mrs.  Gordon  looked  at  him  with  puz- 
zled brows.  "She's  more  than  that,"  she 
told  him,  "don't  misunderstand  her. 
She's  been  very  anxious  to  come  back 
for  days.  She— she  shouldn't  have  left 
you,  Eric." 

"You  mean  it  has  put  her  to  the  test," 
he  laughed  shortly,  "and  that  she  failed 
to—" 

"I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  sort," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Gordon.  "I  wrote  you 
all  there  was  to  tell.  If  she  hadn't  cared 
for  you  she  would  not  have  wanted  to 
comeback." 

But  Eric  had  reasoned  it  all  out  him- 
self, and  had  made  his  decision.  He 
voiced  it  now. 

"She  has  come  because  she  felt  it  was 
her  duty.  She  would  go  to  the  stake  for 
that.  However — ."  He  sighed  briefly. 
"You  and  I  can't  settle  things.  I'm 
glad  you  are  here,  however.  Otherwise 
I  should  have  written  Ann  not  to  come. 
Filmore  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  much, 
and  I  can't  leave  them  over  there.  I  shall 
have  to  go  back  to-night.  If  Ann  doesn't 
stay—" 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about, 
Eric,  anticipating  troubles  that  don't 
exist?" 

He  strode  on  ahead  of  her. 
"We'll  have  a  talk  to-morrow,  Ann  and 
I,"  he  said.    "In  any  case  ycu  will  like  to 
stay  a  week  or  two,  I  suppose." 

Ann  came  to  meet  them,  her  hair  loose 
about  her  face,  her  eyes  bright,  her  cheeks 
pink  with  excitement.  In  her  light  blue 
dress  with  a  flowing  blue  scarf  she  looked 
like  the  personification  of  the  spring. 
She  glanced  at  Eric  furtively.  He  was  as 
symmetrical  as  a  statue,  and  like  a  statue 
his  features  were  clean  cut:  even  the 
close-growing  hair  above  his  forehead 
held  a  clean  shining  ripple  like  a  sculptor's 
model.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  taller 
and  broader,  but  Ann  thought  that  was 
because  she  had  become  accustomed  to 
Irving's  slimness  and  shorter  stature. 
And  Eric  was  quite  as  smileless  as  some- 
thing moulded  from  clay.  He  spoke  with 
tight  lips,  and  kept  his  eyes  averted, 
which  made  it  easier  for  Ann,  though  it 
puzzled    her. 


After  he  had  gone  that  night,  Mrs. 
Gordon  turned  to  face  Ann  on  the  bank; 
the  wind  was  blowing  the  girl's  hair  back 
from  her  face  and  sweeping  her  skirts 
about  her  slender  figure.  With  shaded 
eyes  she  watched  the  launch  depart,  and 
called  a  "goodbye"  which  Eric  answered 
by  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"Well,  I  mustsay,"  began  Mrs. Gordon, 
"you  are  the  most  extraordinary  man  and 
wife  I  ever  knew.  You've  been  separated 
for  how  many  months,  five,  isn't  it?  and 
— and  why  in  the  world  didn't  Eric  kiss 
you,  Ann?" 

Ann  laughed  mirthlessly.  "He  never 
does — hardly,"  she  said.  "You  see  now, 
for  yourself,"  she  threw  out  her  hands 
expressively.  "He  doesn't  care  a  brass 
farthing  for  me.  He's  been  uneasy  all  day 
to  get  back  to  Filmore's.  If  I  had  known, 
if  I  had  guessed,  I  shouldn't  have  come  at 
all.  I — I — "  for  a  moment  her  voice 
broke,  her  eyes  flashed,  she  clenched  her 
small  hands.  Then  she  laughed,  "Oh, come 
along,  Mumsie,"  she  cried,  "we'll  feed  the 
chicks  and  gather  the  eggs,  and  then  I'll 
take  you  for  a  walk  back  to  the  timber." 
She  wound  her  arm  around  her  mother's 
waist.  "I  want  you  to  enjoy  your  little 
visit,"  she  went  on.  "You  haven't  come 
up  here  to  worry  over  what  can't  be  help- 
ed. We'll  get  a  few  weeks'  pleasure  out  of 
this,  in  spite  of  Eric.  Smell  the  goodness 
of  it.  And  just  look  at  it,"  she  waved  her 
hand  toward  the  west,  where  the  sky  and 
sea  were  like  gold,  veiled  with  a  rosy  mist 
and  the  hills  and  islands  stood  out  against 
it,  in  ever  deepening  velvet  shadows.  "I 
love  this  place,"  said  Ann,  hugging  her 
mother  close,  "I  love  it  from  the  littlest 
blade  of  grass  to  the  tallest  hill.  And  it's 
spring,  and  we  are  both  young.  Every- 
body's young  in  the  spring.  I'm  going  to 
be  happy.  I  will  be  happy."  Her  voice 
rose  defiantly. 

Then  quite  inconsequently  she  gave  a 
little  gulping  sob,  and  burst  into  tears, 
letting  go  of  her  mother,  and  sinking 
down  in  the  buttercupped  grass. 


ERIC  did  not  return  the  next  day,  nor 
for  several  days. 

Ann  pretended  indifference  when  her 
mother  expressed  surprise:  and  suggested 
that  something  must  have  happened  at 
the  Island  farm  to  detain  him.  The  third 
day  she  made  butter,  and  her  mother,  to 
whom  everything  on  a  farm  was  more  or 
less  of  a  mystery,  marvelled  at  her  daugh- 
ter's dexterity.  She  watched  her  at  the 
milking.  She  stood  about  admiringly 
while  Ann,  feeling  pleasantly  important, 
skimmed  cream  into  the  bowl  preparatory 
to  churning.  Ann  had  a  little  dasher 
churn,  the  only  kind  they  could  get  at 
Alberni.  Six  pounds  of  butter  was  the 
resujt  of  a  morning's  work.  Ann  weighed 
it,  and  put  it  up  in  packages  in  a  most 
businesslike  manner. 

As  Mrs.  Gordon  watched  her  daughter 
going  about  the  farm  work  so  methodical 
and  proving  so  capable,  her  sympathy, 
which  h.ad  been  drawn  rather  to  Eric  than 
to  Ann,  began  to  swerve  toward  the  girl. 
Night  and  morning  there  were  the  cow 
and  calf  and  chickens  to  feed,  and  between 
times,  Ann  weeded  the  garden,  put  props 
in  for  the  peas  and  beans,  finding  always 
something  that  ought  to  be  done  and 
working  tirelessly  amd  cheerfully.  The 
golden  elixir  of  the  early  summer  weather 
acted  as  a  tonic  to  them  both,  investing 
them  with  abundant  energy  and  a  gay 
good  humour  that  left  no  room  for  mor- 
bidness. Furtively,  however,  each  one 
was  keeping  a  constant  watch  for  Eric. 

On  the  third  day  John  and  Eva  Ta- 
toosh  arrived,  bringing  Ann's  mother  a 
present  of  a  charming  little  covered 
basket,  and  Ann  a  string  of  trout.  Eva 
whispered  to  Ann  that,  "John  Hoop-palh 
he  come  in  six  weeks  now,"  and  Ann 
gave  her  some  baby  clothes  she  had  made 
for  her,  and  dehghted  John  by  her  fervent 
praise  of  the  changes  he  had  wroiight  in 
the  place. 

As  Mrs.  Gordon  watched  Ann,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  puzzled  at  the  es- 
trangement between  her  and  her  hus- 
band. She  wondered  how  Eric  could 
resist  Ann's  loveliness,  her  unfailing 
cheerfulness,  her  sweet  thoughtfulness. 
Everybody  loved  her.  Eva  and  John 
worshipped  her.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Gordon 
reasoned  with  herself,  the  trouble  could 
not  be  with  Ann.  and  she  began  to  wond- 
er about,  "that  Filmore  woman,"  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  but  who,  Ann  said, 
was  remarkably  beautiful.  Mrs.  Gordon 
set  her  lips  at  the  thoughts  which  sug- 
gested   themselves,    and    made    up    her 
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Soothing  For  Baby's  Skin 

After  a  bath  with  warm  wa- 
ter and  Cuticura  Soap  there  is 
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mind  that  she  should  form  no  opinion 
until  after  she .  had  seen  her  and  Eric 
together. 

She  had  that  opportunity  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Eric  arrived  one  afternoon, 
bringing  Faith  and  the  children  with  him. 
He  would  have  come  before,  he  explained, 
but  Will  had  had  an  ill  turn. 

Ann  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  Benny 
and  Betty,  and  left  her  mother  to  enter- 
tain Faith,  while  Eric  donned  his  overalls 
and  taking  brush  and  pail  went  out  to  the 
barn  and  chicken  housestodo  some  white- 
washing. He  made  no  effort  at  all  to 
speak  to  Ann,  and  the  latter,  who  dread- 
ed the  interview,  was  glad  to  put  it  off. 
He  brought  her  some  letters,  among  them 
two  from  Bob,  which  she  tucked  away 
hurriedly,  to  read  after  her  visitors  had 
gone. 

Later  on  they  all  had  tea  together  in  the 
living  room.  It  was  an  hilarious  meal, 
for  the  children  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment over  Ann,  and  Faith,  who  had  been 
worried  about  Will  for  days,  allowed  her- 
self to  relax,  and  seem.ed  her  old  gay  self. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  while  setting  herself  to 
be  very  hospitable  and  gracious,  felt  a 
growing  resentment  as  the  afternoon 
drew  on.  The  resentment  did  not  at 
first  attach  itself  to  anyone  in  particular, 
hovering  now  over  Eric,  now  Faith  and 
again  Ann.  There  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  as  to  the  warm  understanding 
which  existed  between  Ann's  husband 
and  Mrs.  Filmore.  Faith  deferred  to  Eric 
in  a  way  which  Mrs.  Gordon  designated 
indignantly  as  "wifely,"  and  Eric  rarely 
made  a  statement  without  looking  at 
Faith  as  if  to  secure  her  approbation.  As 
for  Ann  she  behaved  in  a  manner  exas- 
perating to  her  mother,  assuming  no  re- 
sponsibility at  all,  but  carrying  out  Eric's 
description  to  the  letter,  "as  much  a  child 
as  Benny  and  Betty." 

Faith  laughed  at  the  girl,  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  could  not  detect  that  the  laugh- 
ter was  prompted  by  pure  love  of  Ann, 
and  admiration  for  her  pretty  play  with 
the  two  babies.  She  called  her,  "a.  little 
care-free  butter-fly." 

"Ann  is  much  more  of  a  woman  than 
you  realize,"  Mrs.  Gordon  told  her.  try- 
ing not  to  speak  sharply,  but  feeling  that 
the  words  were  unjust,  although  Ann's 
actions  to-day  merited  them.  "She  is 
very  capable,  and  accomplishes  far  more 
than  I  could  with  all  my  years  of  experi- 
ence." She  looked  at  Eric  as  she  spoke, 
her  eyes  pleading  that  he  would  corrobor- 
ate her  statement,  make  some  show  of 
appreciation  of  his  wife's  domestic  quali- 
ties. But  Eric  did  not  take  her  cue.  In 
fact  he  deliberately  changed  the  subject 
by  calling  Faith's  attention  to  the  time. 

They  all  left  shortly  afterwards.  Faith 
said  that  Eric  would  bring  the  launch 
over  for  them  whenever  they  could  come, 
and  Ann  fixed  on  the  following  Saturday. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  she  would  show 
no  eagerness  to  be  with  Eric,  and  as  for 
that  explanation  it  could  wait.  Bob 
would  have  left  Victoria  by  this  time,  un- 
less he  intended  to  remain  over  for  the 
next    steamer. 

When  she  read  her  letters  that  night 
however,  she  found  that  that  was  just 
what  Bob  was  doing.  He  would  not  sail 
for  Australia  until  some  time  in  June,  and 
he  was  giving  her  plenty  of  time  to  make 
up  her  mind. 

"Ann,"  said  her  mother,  as  they  were 
going  to  bed  that  night,  and  Ann  stood  in 
the  doorway,  lamp  in  hand,  looking  very 
slender  and  young  in  her  night-gown, 
with  her  hair  in  two  long  plaits  over  her 
shoulders,  "Ann,  it  seems  to  me  I  am  be- 
ginning to  know  you.  Your  other  name 
ought  to  be  'Charity.'  " 

"Why,  mother?" 

"Because    Charity    thinketh   no  ev'l." 

"What  do  you  mean,  mother?" 

"My  dear,  it's  not  for  me  to  say,"  her 
mother's  voice  trembled,  "but  I've  been 
blaming  you  and  Bob,  and  feeling  in- 
tensely sorry  for  Eric.  Well,  I'm  sorry  for 
you  all  now,  you  and  Bob  and  Enc  and 
Faith.      It's  a    sad    mixup." 

"Maybe  time  will  work  it  all'out,"  Ann 
smiled  as  she  kiR.sed  her  mother  goodnight. 
"If  we  can  only  be  patient." 

Ann  was  shocked  at  the  change  in  Will 
when  he  met  them  the  next  Saturday  at 
the  boat.  He  was  gaunt  and  white  and 
hollow-eyed,  the  mere  shadow  of  his 
former  robust  self.  Ann  turned  her  head 
away  to  hide  the  tears  as  soon  as  she  had 
spoken  to  him.  Mrs.  Gordon,  in  her 
secret  hea't,  thought  grimly  that  there 
were  other  reasons  for  Filmore'a  ill-health 
than  indigestion,  though  she  admitted  al- 
io, when  she  had  learned  to  know  the  Fil- 


mores  better,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
tender  than  the  affection  which  seemed 
to  exist  between  them.  Nothing  could  be 
more  pathetic  either  than  the  wistfulness 
with  which  his  eyes  followed  Eric  and 
Faith  when  they  were  together,  and  Ann 
could  not  bear  to  see  it.  She  knew  that 
poor  Will  was  recalling  the  days  when  he 
was  as  strong  and  active  as  Morrison,  and 
wondering  if  they  would  ever  return. 

The  launch  was  coming  out  from  Al- 
berni  that  afternoon  and  would  take  the 
mail  back.  It  would  be  Ann's  last  oppor- 
tunity to  get  word  to  Bob.  She  left  the 
house  shortly  after  luncheon  and  went 
back  through  the  orchard,  across  the 
sheep  run  and  down  to  the  sea,  taking  his 
last    two    letters    with    her. 

Sitting  down,  she  took  them  from  her 
pocket  and  read  them  again.  They 
seemed  to  bring  Bob  very  close  to  her  for 
the  moment,  and  the  thought  that  he 
might  be  going  away  from  her,  to  pass 
out  of  her  life  forever,  brought  an  appalling 
sense  of  desolation.  She  had  come  back 
to  Alberni  determined  to  stay  with  Eric 
if  he  wanted  her.  But  surely  he  had  made 
it  very  plain  that  he  did  not  want  her,  did 
not  need  her.  And  Bob  loved  her.  Her 
slightest  smile  meant  his  happiness,  and 
it  was  very  good  and  comforting  to  have 
that  sort  of  person  always  near  one.  Why 
should  she  break  Bob's  heart,  and  miss 
her  own  hope  of  happiness,  on  the  mere 
chance  that  some  time  or  another  Eric 
might  want  her?  Was  her  debt  to  him  so 
great  as  to  call  for  such  a  sacrifice?  And 
Bob  himself  had  said  he  would  pay  back 
whatever  money  Eric  had  given  her  moth- 
er, with  a  hundred  per  cent,  interest.  Only 
of  course  Ann  .knew  that  Eric  would  never 
take    it.  •  ' 

At  last  she  wrote  her  reply  to  Bob.  It 
was  very  short.  She  told  him  she  could 
not  come  to  him.  He  must  go  to  Australia 
alone.  She  would  write  him  there  the 
result  of  her  interview  with  Eric.  She  had 
tried  to  see  things  in  the  right  way,  and 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  leave 
the  farm  yet.  She  had  had  no  talk  at  all 
with  her  husband,  and  did  not  know  when 
she  might  get  an  opportunity.  He  did  not 
live  at  home.  She  tried  to  make  her  letter 
kind,  and  if  she  could  honestly  have  ended 
it  as  he  had  asked  her  to  do  by  saying  that 
she  loved  him,  she  would  have  done  so. 
But  sitting  there  on  the  rocks,  looking  out 
over  the  water  to  the  little  interval  where 
the  farm  lay,  watching  the  gulls  as  they 
dipped  and  swayed  above  the  waves  like 
bits  of  flying  foam,  and  the  cormorants 
flying  in  long  curving  lines  close  to  the 
shore,  she  delved  deep  into  her  heart  and 
she  knew  she  did  not  love  him  well  enough 
to  leave  this  wild  young  west  for  him,  un- 
less she  was  turned  out.  The  snow- 
crowned  mountains,  the  softly-wooded 
hills,  the  smokey-blue  of  the  distant  for- 
ests, the  sea  that  whispered  against  the 
headlands  in  the  quiet  of  this  summer 
afternoon,  the  song  of  the  little  meadow- 
lark — oh,  she  could  not  give  them  up — 
not  yet,  not  as  long  as  there  was  a  hope 
that  to  stay  would  be  her  duty. 

IT  WAS  dark  when  Eric  took  them 
home,  and  Ann  dropped  one  of  Bob's 
letters  in  the  boat,  and  did  not  notice  it. 
Eric  had  seen  it  fall,  however,  and  he 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  own  pocket. 

On  his  way  home  again,  by  the  light  of 
a  match,  he  took  it  out  and  read  it.  He 
did  not  try  to  justify  the  act.  He  did  not 
argue  with  himself  about  the  matter  at  all. 
He  read  it  to  find  out  how  matters  stood 
between  his  wife  and  Irving.  She  had  not 
seen  fit  to  enlighten  him,  and  surely  it  was 
his  right  to  know. 

It  was  the  letter  in  which  he  had  told 
her  he  was  deferring  his  trip  and  begging 
her  to  come  to  him.  It  was  very  short, 
but  it  conveyed  so  much  more  to  Eric 
than  he  had  ever  imagined  existed,  that 
for  a  few  moments  he  could  not  believe 
his    eyes. 

When  the  realization  burst  full  upon 
him,  he  was  seized  with  a  devastating 
rage  against  Irving.  He  raced  the  launch 
back  to  the  farm.  He  ran  up  the  path  to 
the  house  and  into  the  living  room.  Here 
he  opened  a  drawer  and  took  from  it 
Will's  revolver.  He  examined  it  and  saw 
that  it  was  loaded  and  thrust  it  in  his  coat 
pocket. 

Will  and  Faith  were  in  their  room.  He 
did  not  speak  to  them.  He  hurried  out  of 
the  house  and  down  to  the  launch  again. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Alberni.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get 
a  horse  there,  ride  down  to  Wellington 
and  catch  the  early  morning  train.     He 
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would  see  Irving,  show  him  the  letter,  and 
then  shoot  him. 

It  was  all  quite  simple  and  there  was 
exhilaration  in  the  thought.  He  threw 
the  valve  wide  open  and  the  boat  dashed 
ahead,  leaving  a  deep  cleft  in  the  water 
that  broke  in  masses  of  silver  ripples,  and 
shreds    of   foam. 

He  stood  up  at  the  engine,  his  face  set, 
the  wind  flinging  against  him,  sweeping 
his  hair  flat  to  his  head,  singing  in  his  ears. 
Now  and  then  he  folded  his  arms,  sway- 
ing to  the  swing  of  the  boat  and  smiling 
grimly.  The  swift  motion  of  the  launch, 
the  heaving  of  the  sea,  the  rush  of  wind 
fitted  well  with  his  mood,  instinctively 
strengthening  and  encouraging  his  grim 
resolve.  The  weight  of  the  revolver  in 
his  pocket  gave  him  a  gruesome  satisfac- 
tion. 

If  something  hadnotgonewrongwiththe 
launch's  engine,  Eric  might  have  carried 
out  his  fatal  purpose,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  so  quickly  or  so  utterly  changes  the 
course  of  a  man's  thoughts  as  to  have 
engine  trouble  in  a  small  boat  twenty 
miles  from  anywhere.  After  fussing  with 
it  for  an  hour  and  getting  only  intermit- 
tent responses,  he  turned  his  craft  for 
home,  using  the  heavy  oars,  and  reaching 
the  island  farm  along  toward  dawn. 

BY  THIS  time  his  rage  had  subsided 
into  sullenness.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  Irving  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
killing,  that  his  anger  would  be  far  more 
justly  directed  toward  Ann.  Well,  Ann 
could  wait.  He  was  not  ready  to  deal 
with  her.  Subtler  methods  would  have  to 
be  employed  with  Ann.  Killing  was  too 
simple,  too  easily  over  with.  In  the  mean- 
time if  she  made  any  plans  to  go  to  Irving 
he  would  frustrate  them. 

But  Ann's  whole  attitude  puzzled  him. 
Two  days  later  when  he  and  Faith  went 
over  to  the  farm  again,  he  heard  her  ask 
Faith  if  she  had  seen  her  letter,  but  she 
was  evidently  not  worrying  about  it.  He 
knew  she  had  written  Irving  because 
John  Tatoosh  said  he  had  posted  letters 
to  him  several  times.  But  she  was  not 
contemplating  going  back  to  Victoria 
yet.  she  told  Faith  that  she  and  her 
mother  were  having  a  "lovely  time" 
and  would  stay  all  summer.  She  seemed 
quite  happy  too,  playing  merrily  with  the 
children,  and  singing  about  her  work. 
Only  when  her  face  was  in  repose,  her  lips 
drooped  pathetically  and  her  eyes  were 
wistful. 

But  if  Eric  could  not  fathom  Arn's 
state  of  mind,  Mrs.  Giordon's  feelings 
were  frankly  manifest.  She  was  displeas- 
ed with  him,  treating  him  with  an  invari- 
able, cold  dignity,  so  precisely  polite  as 
to  be  most  unpleasant  when  Eric  let  it 
bother  him  at  all. 

Poor  Mrs.  Gordon! 

It  was  not  surprising  that  she  drew  her 
own  unhappy  conclusions.  She  was  de- 
finitely of  the  opinion  now  that  Eric  and 
Faith  were  in  love  with  each  other;  that 
Will  was  slowly  dying  of  a  broken  heart; 
that  Ann  could  not  or  would  not  see  it, 
and  was  putting  on  a  brave  front  in  order 
to  win  back  Eric's  affections.  Irving  had 
been  more  confidential  with  her  than  Ann. 
She  knew  that  he  wanted  Ann  to  get  a 
divorce  and  to  marry  him.  But  she  did 
not-  believe  that  Ann  cared  as  much  for 
Bob  as  she  did  for  her  husband.  For  her 
own  part  she  could  not  forpet  the  debt  of 
gratitude  she  owed  Eric.  The  situation 
was  very  trying  for  her,  and  she  felt.asshe 
more  than  once  expr6.s.=ed  it  to  herself, 
"as  helpless  as  a  jelly  fish." 

The  summer  wore  on.  There  had  been 
no  rain  for  weeks  and  the  garden  was 
showing  the  effects  of  lack  of  moisture. 
The  grass  on  the  higher  levels  was  dry 
and  yellow,  and  the  water  in  the  creek 
was  low.  All  of  Ann's  spare  time  was 
spent  in  carrying  heavy  pails  to  her  flow- 
ers to  give  them  a  drink.  It  worried  her  to 
see  the  vegetation  drying  up.  She  felt  as 
thirsty  as  the  earth,  she  told  her  mother, 
and  every  night  and  morning  she  scanned 
the  sky  for  some  sign  of  a  cloud,  or  held  up 
a  moistened  finger  to  feel  for  any  breath 
of  wind  that  might  mean  rain.  Eric  was 
worried  too,  and  he  constantly  watched 
his  precious  timber,  for  forest  fires  were 
burning  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Vancouver  Island. 

At  last  Mrs.  Gordon  said  that  the  time 
had  come  for  Ann  to  have  the  long  de- 
ferreti  talk  with  Eric,  for  she  herself  must 
go  home  to  Victoria.  Frank  was  back  from 
a  holiday  trip  and  there  was  no  one  to 
look  after  him.  She  would  not  leave 
Ann,  until  she  had  com.e  to  some  kind  of  a 
better  understanding  with  her    husband 
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and  until  it  was  settled  one  way  or  the 
other  as  to  where  Eric's  home  was  with 
his  wife  or  with  the  Filmores. 

So  Ann  asked  Eric,  as  he  was  leavine   1 
one  night,  if  he  could  spare  her  a  half    ' 
hour  of  his  time  when  he  came  over  again 
that  there  was  something  which  she  had 
been  waiting  to  talk  to  him  about   ever 
since  she  came  up. 

He  came  back  the  next  day  in  the  even 
ing  Will  was  with  him.  They  all  went 
to  the  house  together  and  sat  on  the  little 
verandah.  Will,  who  did  not  know  the 
purpose  of  the  visit,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  talked  with  Mrs  Gordon  Ann 
was  nervously  gay.  Eric  was  porten- 
tously quiet.  Mrs.  Gordon  assumed  a 
studied  and  frigid  politeness  toward  him 
and  an  expansive  friendline.«s toward  Will' 
Would  it  be  too  dark,"  Ann  asked,  "to 
take  a  walk  back  toward  the  lake?"  She 
looked  from  her  mother  to  Eric  and  the 
latter  replied  with  rather  unpleasant  irony 
in  his  voice  that  he  thought  he  might  find 
the  way. 

"Shall  we  go  then,  if  mother  and  Will 
will  excuse  us?"  ventured  Ann 

"I  shouldn't  go,  if  I  were  you,  Ann  " 
her  mother  said  crisply.  "If  you  and  Eric 
would  like  to  talk  together  alone,  you  can 
go  tnto  the  living  room." 

"We'll  take  a  walk,  I  think,"  Eric  .said 
shortly,  getting  up.  He  did  not  wait  for 
Ann  to  precede  him,  but  swung  off  the 
verandah  and  walked  around  toward  the 
back  of  the  house.  Ann  followed  him  He 
took  the  orchard  trail.  He  let  the  bars 
down  for  her  to  pa.ss  through  into  the 
pasture  and  replaced  them.  Ann  took 
the  lead  now.  She  walked  fast  The 
pasture  crossed,  she  climbed  the  low  bars 
and  stari;ed  up  the  path.  Here  the  wood 
began,  and  here  Eric  had  cleared  out 
many  of  the  smaller  trees,  and  some  of 
the  brush,  and  one  of  the  paths  led  through 
to  the  creek.  Ann  followed  this  path 
and  emerged  finally  to  a  green  interval 
to  the  left  of  which  the  Creek  raced  along 
having  taken  a  leap  over  some  piled  up 
rocks  that  tried  to  block  its  passage  The 
smaller  path  joined  the  main  creek  trail 
here. 

"You  have  chosen  a  roundabout  way  to 
get  here,  Eric  said,  as  Ann  pau.sed  and 
turned  to  face  him.  "The  Creek  path  is 
half  as  short  again ;  surely  you  know  that 
by  this  time. 

She  nodded.  "I  didn't  mean  to  come 
here  at  first  I  was  going  up  to  the  big 
timber,  but  I  changed  my  mind."  She  did 
not  add  that  half-way  through  the  first 
woods,  an  impulse  came  to  her,  as  sharp 
as  a  spoken  command,  "Go  to  Waceesh 
Go  to  Waceesh." 

Just  now  she  was  a  little  breathless. 
Her  heart  was  beating  very  fast,  and  her 
hands  and  feet  were  as  cold  as  ice.  She 
began  to  rub  her  palms  together,  looking 
at  Eric  the  while,  and  thankful  for  the 
twilight  which  must  hide  her  excessive 
nervousness.  He  was  standing  six  or  eight 
feet  from  her,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
the  shooting  coat  he  wore.  He  was  bare- 
headed and  seemed  to  Ann  unnaturally 
tall  in  the  half  light. 

It  was  very  quiet  except  for  the  music 
of  the  running  water  and  the  croaking  of 
frogs  in  a  distant  marsh.  The  mounting 
land  behind  them,  covered  with  dense 
forest,  was  like  a  vast  shadow,  and  across 
the  Creek,  almost  at  once,  the  hills  rose 
sharply.  The  green  interval  on  which 
they  stood  and  which  was  starred  just 
now  with  tightly-folded  pink  and  white 
daisies,  was  enclosed  as  it  were  by  im- 
penetrable walls,  except  where  the  Creek 
ran  down.  They  could  not  have  found  a 
spot  where  they  would  be  more  alone. 

Ann  waited  a  few  minutes,  giving  Eric 
time  to  open  the  conversation  if  he  chose. 
He  did  not  choose.  He  stood  there  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  silent  and  immovable 
as  they,  and  to  Ann  his  appearance  was 
sinister,  forbidding.  She  fought  back  a 
fear  of  him  however  and  began. 

"You  must  of  course  realize,  Eric,  that 
we  can't  go  on  like  this  forever." 

Over  and  over  she  had  planned  this  in- 
terview, what  she  should  say,  what  she 
should  do;  what  Eric  might  say,  what 
Eric  might  do.  She  spoke  therefore  ex- 
actly as  if  she  were  repeating  a  lesson,  and 
Eric  made  no  response  of  any  sort.  She 
waited  a  second  or  two  and  then  went  on 
with  her  next  prepared  speech. 

"From  the  very  beginning  of  our  life 
together — oh — before  that — ever  since  I 
can  remember,  I  have  tried  most  awfully 
hard  to  do  my  duty,  no  matter  how  hard 
it  was."  This  was  also  more  or  less  of  a 
parrot-like  speech,  for  as  a  mater  of  fact 
she  was  not  thinking  of  herself  at  all,  but 
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■wondering  what  Eric's  attitude  meant, 
whether  he  was  indifferent,  bored  or 
coldly  antagonistic.  That  he  was  one  of 
the  three  she  had  no  doubt.  He  still  pre- 
served   an    utter    silence. 

"If  you  had  wanted  me,"  Ann  contin- 
ued, "I  would  have  stayed  here  last 
Christmas  and  I  asked  you  to  let  me 
stay.  You  didn't  want  me.  I  am  willing 
now.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you 
think  is  right,"  she  was  going  on  with 
this  third  prepared  speech,  when  Eric  in- 
terrupted her.  His  voice  was  thin  and 
sharp  as  steel. 

"Where   is   your   wedding   ring?" 
Now  Ann  was  not  ready  for  this.     She 
had  supposed  if  he  had  noticed  its  absence 
he  would  have  mentioned  it  long  ago. 
"I  lost  it,"  she  replied  in  a  small  voice.    ■ 
"How?" 

And  Ann,  being  absolutely  truthful, 
found  it  impossible  to  answer.  She  equiv- 
ocated. 

"What  does  it  matter,  Eric?" 
"Not  at  all,  I  suppose.    Not  any  more 
than  your  going  down  to  Victoria,  and 
hiring  yourself  out  to  earn  your  living." 
Ann  had  not  expected  this  either. 
"I  did  not  suppose  you  would  object  to 
that,"  she  said  in  genuine  surprise.  "It 
was  a  help  surely." 
"In  what  way?" 

"To  us  all.    To  you,  to  mother,  to  me.  _ 
"You  took   care  not   to  mention   it," 
his  voice  was  still  thin  and  cold.    He  did 
not    move    out    of    the    shadow.  ^^ 

"I  am  sorry  if  you  didn't  like  it."  Ann 
began  to  forget  everything  she  had  in- 
tended to  say  now,  and  her  thoughts  be- 
came tumultous  and  incoherent.  She 
knew  that  Eric  was  very  angry  and  that 
the  icy  stillness  probably  foretold  an  out- 
break sooner  or  later.  "I  am  sorry  about 
80  many  things,"  she  went  on,  a  little 
pleadingly,  "but  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  really  my  fault.  I  have  always  want- 
ed to  do  right,  I  wish  you  would  believe 
that  before  we  go  any  further.  Please — 
won't  you,  Eric?" 

He  was  silent.  Nothing  was  said  for  a 
little  while.  Ann  felt  a  wave  of  self-pity 
sweep  over  her,  and  her  lips  trembled. 
At  last  Eric  spoke. 

"We  have  come  here  to  talk  about  one 
particular  subject  and  there  is  no  use  in 
beating  about  the  bush  or  indulging  in 
any  heroics  or  hysterics.  Whatever  you 
have  to  say  on  that  subject,  kindly  get  it 
said,  will  you?" 

"You  mean  about — about — "  Ann 
hesitated. 

"Your  lover,"  supplied  Eric,  with 
rather  terrible  finality  in  his  voice. 

"Oh — ,"  Ann  was  hurt  as  though  he 
had  struck  her.  "Don't  speak  like  that. 
He  isn't  that." 

"Don't  lie."  Eric  took  the  lost  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  opened  it.  It  was 
too  dark  to  read,  but  every  word  of  it  was 
burned  in  his  memory.  He  quoteditaloud: 
"My  darling  girl.  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  you.  You  must  come  to  me  or  let 
me  come  up  to  you  and  fetch  you.  Life 
is  too  short  to  play  with  our  destiny  in  this 
way.  My  business  can  go  hang.  I  am 
waiting  for  the  next  steamer  and  am  con- 
sumed with  impatience.  Write, me,  dar- 
ling, at  once..  I  love  you." 

ERIC'S  voice  whipped  out  the  phrases 
like  a  lash  cutting  the  air,  and  he 
quoted  slowly,  with  a  pause  between 
each,  as  though  he  sought  to  give  every 
word  its  due,  but  in  reality  because  he  was 
making  a  violent  effort  at  self-control, 
and  could  scarcely  frame  his  lips  to  the 
words. 

Ann  cringed  away  from  him  as  she 
listened.  What  could  she  say  in  the  face 
of  such  black  evidence?  She  was  woefully 
ashamed.  Her  face  burned.  Her  whole 
being  burned  and  then  cooled,  leaving  her 
shivering.  She  hugged  her  arms  together 
and  bent  her  head,  biting  her  lips  to  keep 
from    crying    out    to    Eric    to    stop. 

"I  started — thenight  I  read  this  letter," 
continued  Eric,  thrusting  it  in  his  pocket 
and  speaking  in  short,  staccato  jerks,  "to 
go  to  Alberni.  I  meant  to  kill  this  Irving. 
But  the  launch  broke  down.  On  second 
thoughts  I  was  glad  I  did  not  carry  out 
my  purpose.  You  are  the  one  to  deal 
with,  and  after  weeks  of  consideration  I 
have  found   a   way  to  do  that." 

"Yes,"  whispered  Ann,  glad  that  he  was 
not  holding  Bob  culpable.  "It  wasn't  his 
fault." 

She  probably  could  have  said  nothing 
that  would  have  goaded  Eric  more  than 
this.  But  his  silence  gave  no  evidence  of 
it,    and    she    continued    unsuspecting. 

"Bob  did  not  know  I  was  married  when 


he  first  met  me,  and  it  was  at  the  very 
first  he  told  me  he  had  come  to  Victoria 
for  me.  He  takes  a  lot  for  granted.  He  is 
like  that,"  unconsciously  a  softness  crept 
into  her  voice.  "It  was  terribly  hard  to 
tell  him,  he—,"  she  broke  off  suddenly, 
deciding  that  perhaps  it  was  bette.  to 
say  as  little  of  Irving  as  possible.  If  she 
could  have  seen  Eric's  face,  she  would 
have  said  even  less.  But  she  could  form 
no  judgment  at  all  from  that  shadowy 
figure  near  the  forest  trail,  a  figure  that 
stood  as  immovable  as  ever,  and  seemed 
to  grow  taller  and  blacker  as  the  night 
deepened.  "I  told  him  the  truth,  Eric, 
just  what  you  yourself  said,  that  so  far 
our  marriage  had  been  a  failure,  that  you 
were  unhappy  and  that  I  wasn't  really 
•  your  wife."  She  did  not  notice  Eric  start 
at  this,  clench  his  hands  and  grind  his 
teeth  together,  holding  himself  as  if  about 
to  spring  forward,  his  eyes  blazing.  She 
continued  in  a  low  voice,  hesitating  now 
and  then,  for  the  disclosure  was  infinitely 
painful,  but  she  felt  impelled  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  end,  and  have  it  over.  "We 
decided  that  there  could  be  nothing 
in  Bob  staying  on  in  Victoria.  Of  course 
we  saw  one  another  often,  but  mother 
was    usually   with    us    or   the    boys." 

She  strained  her  eyes  to  peer  more 
closely  at  Eric.  How  quiet  he  was,  not 
coldly  resentful  as  she  had  expected,  not 
interrupting  her,  listening  apparently 
in  patient  silence,  covering  up  whatever 
his  own  feelings  were.  And  yet,  according 
to  his  own  words,  he  must  have  been  ter- 
ribly angry  at  first  when  he  contemplated 
killing  Bob.  Why  should  he  have  cared 
so  much,  if  he  did  not  care  now?  And  if 
he  did  not  care  for  her  why  should  he  have 
been  so  upset  in  the  first  place?  Could 
there  be  jealousy  without  affection,  Ann 
wondered.  She  waited  a  little  while,  puz- 
zling how  best  to  go  on.  If  he  cared  a 
little,  just  the  least  little  bit,  it  would 
make  such  a  difference.  "It  was  only  a 
short  time,  just  the  night  before  I  left, 
that  anything  happened  that  should  not 
have  happened,"  she  began  again.  Eric 
made  some  sort  of  a  sound,  but  did  not 
speak  and  Ann  hastened  to  explain.  "I 
mean  that  he  kissed  me,  and— and  in- 
sisted that  you  and  I  have  our  marriage 
annulled.  He  said  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter.  He  offered  to  come  up  and  see 
you,  and  arrange  things.  I  wouldn't  let 
him.  It  didn't  seem  quite  fair  to  you.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not,— am  not 
— really  your  wife — " 

Then  Eric's  voice  came  rasping  out  of 
the    shadows. 

■"Don't  say  that  again." 
She  caught  her  hand  to  her  lips.  There 
was  an  ominous  menace  back  of  Eric's 
words  that  startled  her  into  silence. 
"We  shall  settle  this  here  and  now." 
Eric  still  stood  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  and 
his  voice,  unfamiliarly  high-pitched  and 
harsh,  made  her  wince,  while  the  unnam- 
able  fear  which  it  invoked  caused  her 
heart  to  beat  shudderingly. 

"Do  you  want  a  divorce?"  He  snapped 
out  the  words,  and  then  when  Ann  did 
not  answer,  he  repeated  them. 

Ann's  throat  was  suddenly  dry.  Twice 
she  tried  to  speak,  and  after  the  two  ef- 
forts managed  to  say  chokingly,  "I  want 
you  to  decide.  It's  ju.st  as  you  wish, 
Eric." 

"Why?"  he  said,  in  the  same  dreadful 
tone.  "Why  should  you,  who  have  taken 
so  much  for  granted,  suddenly  thrust  the 
responsibility  upon  me?  You  think,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  exonerate  you  and  your 
lover  by  telling  you  that  a  divorce  is  what 
I  want — " 

"It  isn't  that.  It  isn't  that,"  broke  in 
Ann.  "It's  because  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  You  don't  want  me,  Eric.  All  of 
your  actions — every  word  you  say  shows 
it."  Her  voice  quivered  and  broke.  "I 
don't  care  for  my.self.  But  if  I  can't  make 
you  happy  -If  you  don't  want  me— and 
Bob  does.    He  loves  me.  He — " 

"Stop.  Not  another  word  of  him." 
Eric  left  the  shadows  and  came  quickly 
toward  her.  He  grasped  her  by  her  two 
arms,  holding  her  off  from  him  a  little 
and  bending  down  to  her.  She  could  see 
his  face  plainly  now,  and  it  was  so  altered 
by  his  unleashed  rage  that  it  was  scarcely 
recognizable.  She  smothered  a  small  cry 
of    fear. 

"I  am  married  to  you,  am  I  not?"  he 
asked.  "Before  God  and  man  I  married 
you?" 

"Yes,"  assented  Ann,  quaveringly. 
"Then,  by  the  same  token,  I  have  cer- 
tain rights,  haven't  I?"     She  closed  her 
eyes  to  shut  his  away.    He  repeated  his 
question. 
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"Answer  me,  Ann?" 

"Yes,"  she  barely  whispered. 

"Then,"  he  said  slowly,  his  words  seem- 
ed to  sear  her  to  the  very  soul,  "I  claim 
those  rights  now." 

"Eric,"  she  cried,  straining  away  from 
the  hands  that  gripped  her  with  such 
cruel  .strength,  "let  me  go.  Let  me 
speak  to  you."  Ann's  voice  rose  hyster- 
ically. 

He  dropped  her  arms. 

"You  know  you  can't  run  away  from 
me,  Ann,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
I  have  been  a  fool  long  enough.  It's  more 
than  a  year  since  I  married  you." 

He  folded  his  arms  and  stood  before 
her,  blocking  the  creek  trail  and  the  trail 
to  the  timber.  "You,  who  prate  so  much 
of  duty,  can't  blame  me,"  he  said.  "My 
intention  is  to  claim  my  just  place  as 
your  husband." 

Ann  twisted  her  cold  little  hands  help- 
lessly, staring  about  her.  It  was  getting 
dark  rapidly,  but  a  moon  was  rising  above 
the  hills  across  the  creek  and  its  radiance 
dropped  down  to  flood  the  little  interval, 
and  silver  the  rippling  water.  The  frogs 
croaked  in  full  chorus,  and  from  some- 
where an  owl  hooted  loudly.  In  the  rip- 
ples just  beside  them  a  trout  jumped 
joyously,  the  moonlight  enjewelling  his 
body.  There  was  not  a  whisper  of  wind, 
not  a  rustle  in  the  bracken. 

For  a  full  minute  the  man  and  woman 
stood  there,  the  moonlight  falling  upon 
them  and  softening  both  of  their  pallid 
faces.  Ann  ventured  a  fearful  glance 
at  Eric.  His  mouth  was  drawn  in  thin, 
cruel-lines,  that  held  the  hint  of  a  sneering 
smile.  His  eyes  were  hard  upon  her.  His 
hands,  tightly  clenched,  hung  at  his  sides. 
No  use  in  appealing  to  him.  No  use  of 
pleading.  She  knew  that  his  decision  was 
irrevocable.  * 

WITH  a  gulping  sob  she  turned  and 
ran  up  the  creek,  and  he  laughed 
after  her.  She  knew  there  was  no  way  out 
there.  The  rocks  were  impassable.  But 
she  must  try.  She  essayed  to  climb  the 
first  one,  clinging  with  hands  and  feet,  and 
she  reached  its  summit,  by  dint  of  scratch- 
ed palms  and  broken  finger  nails  and  the 
loss  of  one  shoe.  But  having  gained  this 
i-"e  point  she  looked  about  her  helplessly. 
The  rock  over  her  head  was  worn  smooth 
and  bare  by  the  spring  freshets.  She 
glanced  behind  her.  Eric  had  come  silent- 
ly after  her.  His  face  was  upturned,  for 
he  stood  a  little  below  her.  Ann  cried 
aloud  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  conflict  of 
emotion  upon  it  made  it  fearsome.  She 
sprang  from  the  rock  on  which  she  stood 
to  another  that  hung  out  over  the  water. 
Impelled  by  fear,  she  slid  down  and  reach- 
ing out  her  hand  and  foot  found  her  way 
to  another  rock  that  ended  in  a  mere 
pinnacle.  This,  by  dint  of  urging  fear,  she 
climbed,  gaining  the  top,  upon  which  she 
flung    herself. 

Was  she  out  of  reach  now,  she  wondered, 
of  those  terrible  arms? 

Panting,  weeping,  she  clung  there.  Be- 
low her,  the  water,  turbulent  from  its  fall, 
foamed  and  tossed  among  the  broken 
rocks.  She  knew  it  was  not  deep  enough 
to  drown  her,  but  it  might  carry  her 
down  to  the  pool.  It  might  save  her  from 
Eric,  and  save  Eric  himself  from  the  fear- 
ful passion  that  was  tearing  his  mind. 
She  turned  a  white  despairing  face  to  him. 
He  was  on  the  ledge  below  her.  He  could 
reach  her.  He  could.  Then  she  must 
throw  herself  down. 

"Oh,  Eric,  don't,"  she  wailed.  She 
dragged  herself  to  her  feet.  The  peak  of 
the  pinnacle  was  small.  It  barely  afford- 
ed her  foothold.  "It's  you  I'm  thinking  of, 
Eric.     You   mustn't — you   mustn't." 

"You  are  thinking  of  your  lover,"  his 
voice  was  cold  and  harsh,  "You  want  to 
save  yourself  for  him." 

"No,  no,  no,"  she  cried,  piteously.  "Kill 
me,  if  you  like,  Eric.  But  don't  dishonor 
us  both.  I  can't  let  you.  It  would  be 
hurting  yourself  more  than  me."  The 
tears  were  streaming  down  Ann's  face. 
She  sobbed  the  words.  "If  you  reach  out 
to  me,  I  shall  jump  into  the  creek." 

He  leaned  against  the  rock  behind  him. 
She  saw  his  face  change  in  the  moonlight. 
Some  of  the  anger  seemed  to  leave  it,  and 
a  fear  took  its  place. 

Ann's  body  began  to  sway.    The  sight 

of  the  water  made  her  dizzy.     "I  think   I 

am  going  to  fall  anyway,"  she  said  weakly. 

"Steady,"  he  called  out,  "I'm  not  going 

to    hurt    you,    Ann." 

He  put  out  his  hands  and  grasped  her 
ankles  firmly.  But  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing was  too  much  for  Ann;  she  fell  back 
against  him,  striking  her  head  on  the  rock 


beyond   his  shoulder. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  she  was  lying 
on  the  bank.  He  had  waded  through  the 
creek  with  her,  and  was  kneeling  beside 
her  now.  His  face  was  very  white,  all 
vestige  of  passion  gone. 

"Are  you  better  now?"  he  asked. 

She  sat  up,  and  then  he  helped  her  to 
her  feet.    He  was  very  gentle. 

"Can  you  stand  now?" 

"Yes,  but  I'm  all  torn,  —my  dress. 
Have  you  any  pins,  Eric?" 

He  took  the  safety  pin  from  his  collar, 
and  kneeling  on  the  ground  handed  her 
the  ends  of  her  ripped  skirt.  She  tried  to 
fasten  it,  but  her  hands  were  shaking,  and 
bleeding  from  scratches  and  cuts.  Eric  bit 
his  lip  at  sight  of  them. 

"Maybe  I  can  do  that  for  you,"  he  said, 
and  he  pinned  her  up,  clumsily  enough, 
but  securely.  He  brought  water  from  the 
creek  and  bathed  her  hands,  tearing  his 
handkerchief  in  strips  to  bind  them  up. 
He  found  her  shoe  and  put  it  on  her  foot. 

"Now  we'll  go  home,"  he  said  quietly, 
"I'll  lead  the  way."  He  avoided  her  eyes, 
"You    can    trust    me,    Ann,"    he    said. 

"I  know."  Her  voice  was  a  whisper. 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  carry  you,"  he  sug- 
gs^ted    diffidently. 

"No,  "  Ann  said  quickly,  "I  can  walk." 

"Then  let  us  get  along.  Faith  will  be 
anxious.    I  must  go  back." 

It  had  been  on  the  tip  of  Ann's  tongue 
to  have  spoken  impulsive  words  which 
might  have  set  all  trouble  and  misunder- 
standing right,  but  the  reference  to  Faith 
was  like  a  chill  touch,  and  she  said  nothin  , 
more,  following  Eric  back  over  the  trail 
to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  he  left 
her  to  go  down  to  the  launch  where  Will 
was    waiting.  ..j 


FOLLOWING  the  scene  between  Ann 
and  Eric  the  feelings  of  both  were  in 
a  turmoil,  and  Eric's  sorrow  and  shame 
over  the  part  he  had  played  plunged  him 
for  a  day  or  two  in  abysmal  despair.  His 
anger  against  Ann  had  vanished  from  the 
moment  she  fell  back  from  the  rock  into 
his  arms  and  he  had  carried  her  as  easily 
as  he  would  have  carried  a  child  through 
the  Creek  to  the  shore.  She  was  such  a 
slender,  delicate  little  thing!  Howcotild 
he  have  ever  made  up  his  mind  to  injure 
her,  he  asked  himself  in  bitterest  .self- 
reproach.  She  had  been  terribly  fright- 
ened too,  but  through  it  all  her  thought 
had  been  for  him.  She  did  not  want  him 
to  dishonour  himself.  The  fact  that  she 
had  not  gone  to  Irving  confronted  him 
also  with  sudden  significance.  This  young 
man  with  money  and  position  and  no 
doubt  many  personal  charms  loved  her, 
and  she  might  have  married  him.  There 
would  have  been  no  legal  difficulties  in 
the  way.  And  yet  she  had  returned  to 
him.  And  how  had  he  met  her?  How  had 
he  treated  her?  Almost  like  an  inter- 
loper, he  answered  himself  savagely. 
After  two  long  days  and  two  sleepless 
nights,  with  remorse  gnawing  his  heart 
out,  he  decided  he  would  go  over  to  the 
farm  and  beg  her  forgiveness.  He  did 
not  suppose  that  she  ever  would  forgive 
him,  but  he  would  throw  himself  on  her 
mercy.  But  fate  dealt  with  Eric,  as  al- 
ways, in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 
The  morning  of  the  day  he  meant  to  go 
to  the  farm,  he  received  two  letters  con- 
taining such  good  news  that  he  was  al- 
most overwhelmed.  A  London  syndicate 
wanted  to  buy  his  timber,  and  sent  him 
five  thousand  dollars  as  the  first  payment 
of  forty  thousand,  and  the  railway  com- 
pany made  him  an  offer  for  the  right  of 
way  through  his  property. 

Faith's  brother  George  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  and  Eric  told  the  whole  family 
the  news.  There  was  hilarious  rejoicing. 
They  should  all  go  over  in  the  launch  that 
evening,  Faith  said,  and  surprise  Ann  and 
her  mother.  Faith  would  make  a  cake 
by  way  of  celebration,  in  the  largest  pan 
she  had,  and  roast  her  two  biggest  fowls 
and  pack  them  in  a  basket,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  glorious  feast.  Everybody 
was  excited  and  delighted,  and  Eric  even 
dared  to  hope,  in  the  light  of  this  wonder- 
ful news,  that  he  might  persuade  Ann  to 
forgive  him.  The  thought  was  delirious 
joy. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  he^and 
Will  came  running  down  from  the  pas- 
ture. Eric  passed  the  house  and  dashed 
to  the  landing.  Will  stopped  at  the 
kitchen  door,  just  long  enough  to  shout 
to    Faith: 

"There's  a  fire  over  at  the  farm.  We 
saw  it  from  the  point.     It's  in  the  first 
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wood.  Eric  is  afraid  it  may  reach  the 
timber."    He  ran  after  Eric. 

After  giving  a  few  hurried  directions  to 
her  brother,  Faith  followed  him. 

The  day  had  been  hot  and  sultry,  but  a 
little  wind  was  rising  and  bringing  with  it 
a  great  bank  of  clouds  out  of  the  west. 

"There  will  be  rain  within  an  hour," 
Faith  cried  hopefully,  as  the  boat  thrust 
ahead.  "Cheer  up,  Eric."  But  Eric  did 
not  hear  her.  Every  thought  was  con- 
centrated on  the  pal!  of  smoke  that  hung 
above  the  green  mass  of  his  trees, — the 
little  lifting  swords  of  flame  that  sprang 
from  the  woods  near  the  Creek.  If  the 
fire  burned  through  the  first  fringe  of 
wood  before  they  could  start  a  cross  fire 
it  meant  the  loss  of  his  forest. 

The  fire  was  the  result  of  a  tiny  blaze 
that  Ann  had  made  to  boil  the  kettle  that 
afternoon.  She  and  her  mother,  Eva 
and  little  John  had  gone  up  the  Creek  for 
tea.  Big  John  had  proudly  brought  his 
wife  and  small  son  on  their  first  visit,  and 
he  himself  stayed  on  the  beach  to  mend 
his  fishing  nets.  The  others  had  had 
their  tea  and  gone  back  to  the  house 
when  Ann,  looking  out  of  the  front  door, 
noticed    the    smoke. 

Telling  Eva  to  call  John,  she  ran  back 
the  Creek  trail,  to  find  the  underbru.sh 
near  where  they  had  had  their  picnic  a 
sheet  of  flame. 

She  took  off  the  serge  skirt  she  wore  and 
dipped  it  in  the  water,  trying  to  beat 
down  the  blaze.  But  it  was  too  much  for 
her.  By  the  time  John  arrived,  a  great 
madrona  tree,  its  bark  hanging  in  shreds, 
was  a  mass  of  Rame  from  its  root  to  its 
crown. 

Ann  wet  her  sash  and  bound  up  her 
head  and  face,  all  but  her  eyes.  She  ran 
l"ack  and  forth  between  the  Creek  and  the 
fire  to  dip  her  skirt  in  the  water  and  work 
side  by  side  with  John.  The  latter  was 
chopping  down  some  of  the  smaller  trees 
in  the  path  of  the  fire.  Every  now  and 
then  he  too  ran  to  the  Creek,  jumping 
in  and  emerging  dripping  wet  to  go  back 
to  his  fight  with  the  flames. 

It  was  terrible  work,  and  once  or  twice 
John  admonished  Ann,  for  she  was  over- 
doing her  strength.  Her  whole  mind  and 
body  were  bent  on  the  task  of  saving 
Eric's  precious  timber.  She  would  die 
trying  to  do  that  before  she  would  give  up. 

In  the  midst  of  their  labours  they  heard 
a  shouting,  and  Eric  and  Faith  and  Will 
came  running  up  the  trail. 

"We  are  going  through  to  start  a  back- 
fire," Eric  shouted,  as  he  and  Faith  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees. 

Will  remained  with  Ann  and  John.  He 
put  a  wet  sack  over  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders, with  only  a  space  for  his  eyes  to  look 
out,  and  with  another  sack  which  he  dip- 
ped in  the  Creek  from  time  to  time,  he 
fought    by    Ann's    side. 

For  an  hour  or  more  they  worked  with 
herculean  strength,  and  then  came  the 
rain. 

Exhausted  as  she  was,  Ann  could  see 
that  Will  was  in  far  worse  case  than  she. 
Calling  John  to  aid  her,  they  helped  him, 
between  them,  back  to  the  house.  On  the 
very    threshold    he    fainted. 

MRS.  GORDON  and  Eva,  who  had 
had  no  idea  how  bad  the  fire  was, 
and  did  not  even  know  the  launch  had 
arrived,  took  care  of  Filmore  between 
them,  and  Ann,  her  clothes  in  rags  about 
her,  her  hands  burned,  her  face  scorched, 
undressed  and  bathed  and  bound  up  her 
wounds.  The  reaction  was  so  great  that 
she  too  almost  fainted.  But  her  heart 
was  so  full  of  thankfulness  that  the  timber 
had  been  spared,  that  she  was  buoyed  up 
by  the  thought,  and  sat  down  in  the  big 
chair  in  the  kitchen,  too  tired  to  go  in  and 
look  at  Filmore  who  lay,  still  unconscious, 
in  the  other  room.  He  had  fainted  be- 
fore, and  she  was  not  anxious  about  him. 

Her  mother  appearing  after  some  min- 
utes however  was  not  at  all  easy  in  her 
mind. 

"I  am  afraid  Mr.  Filmore  is  in  a  bad 
way,"  she  said.  "I  wish  his  wife  would 
come  back.  She  knows  more  about  him 
than  I  do.  If  the  fire  is  out,  what  in  the 
world  is  keeping  her  and  Eric?" 

The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents  now, 
and  its  sound  was  music  to  Ann.  '  She 
was  too  tired  even  to  worry  about  Will. 
"They  will  be  here  soon,  Mumsie,"  she 
said  drowsily,  and  even  as  she  spoke,  they 
heard    Mrs.  Filmore's  voice    outside. 

The  two  entered,  dripping  wet,  but 
their  fa,:es  full  of  exultant  relief.  They 
went  straight  into  the  living  room.  But 
Mrs.  Gordon  called  Eric  back. 

"Ann  is  worn  out,"  she  said.  "Mrs.  Fil- 


more can  look  after  her  husband.  You 
had  better  carry  your  wife  to  bed." 

"I'll  come  back  for  her  in  a  minute." 
Eric  looked  at  Ann,  whose  eyes  were 
closed.  "I'll  just  help  Faith  first.  She  is 
too    tired    to    do    anything    for     Will." 

Mrs.  Gordon  tightened  her  lips  and, 
passing  him,  moved  over  to  the  kitchen 
table. 

"After  his  treatment  of  you  two  days 
ago ;  after  your  fight  with  the  fire  to-night! 
— Ann,  Ann  how  much  longer  are  you 
going  to  stand  this?" 

"I'm  all  right,  Mumsie,"  Ann  said  sleep- 
ily, "and  Eric  knows  just  what  to  do  for 
Will." 

But  a  little  later  Mrs.  Gordon  tiptoed 
over  to  her  daughter.  "Come  here,  with 
me,"  she  said,  and  half  led  her  to  the 
other  door,  which  was  just  ajar. 

"Perhaps  this  will  convince  you,"  she 
whispered,  and  directed  Ann's  glance 
within. 

Faith  and  Eric  both  stood  beside  Will 
who  was  still  unconscious,  and  Eric's 
arms  were  around  Faith,  and  her  face  was 
hidden  against  his  breast. 

"Does  that  mean  anything  to  you,  my 
poor  lamb?"  asked  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  a 
sob  in  her  voice. 

Ann  turned  away.  "After  they  go  in  the 
morning,"  she  said,  "we'll  get  John  to 
take  us  in  the  small  boat  out  to  the 
steamer.  It  leaves  about  noon."  She 
straightened  her  small  figure.  "You  are 
right,  mother.  This  is  the  end." 

Faith  and  Eric  took  Will  to  Alberni 
to  the  hospital  before  Ann  was  up  the 
next  morning.  They  were  both  very 
much  worried  about  him,  and  Eric  felt 
that  it  was  not  the  time  to  speak  of  his 
news,  especially  as  he  could  not  see  Ann. 

"Tell  her  I  shall  be  over  to-morrow," 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  "and  that  I  am 
sorry  she  is  not  well.  I  want  to  see  her 
very  rnuch.  I  want  to  tell  her  something 
— ,"  his  eyes  were  very  wistful,  his  voice 
unsteady.  Mrs.  Gordon  quite  misinter- 
preted his  emotion,  however,  and  her 
goodbye  was  a  very  cold  one. 


MRS.  GORDON  had  been  home  a 
week  and  was  at  work  darning  a 
pile  of  Frank's  stockings,  when  Eric  ar- 
rived. 

He  had  come  straight  from  the  farm,  by 
launch  to  Alberni  and  then  by  riding  bver 
the  divide  till  he  got  to  the  train.  He  was 
dusty,  unshaved  and  heavy-eyed. 

He  flung  into  the  room  where  ATrs. 
Gordon    sat. . 

"Where    is    Ann?"    he    demanded. 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  shocked  at  his  appear- 
ance, and  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  an 
attitude  of  righteous  indignation. 

Very  briefly  she  explained  that  after 
what  Ann  had  witnessed  on  the  night 
after  the  fire,  she  had  decided  that  she 
never  wanted  to  see  Eric,  or  to  hear  from 
him    again. 

"Of  course  it  was  only  the  culmination," 
she  went  on,  "of  along  series  of  proofs  cf 
your    infidelity,    Eric." 

"What  in  God's  name  do  you  mean?" 
Eric  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment. 

"I  suppose  it  was  so  habitual  with 
you,"  she  began. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  me  with 
my  arms  around  Faith?"  he  demanded 
incredulously. 

She  nodded  with  tightly  closed  lips. 

"And  for  that — for  that — "  he  cried, 
"Oh,  you  women — .  I  never  touched 
Faith  before.  God  knows  that  sort  of 
thing  isn't  in  my  nature.  She  broke 
down.  She  thought  Will  was  dying.  She 
nearly  fainted.  Why,  she's  been  like  a 
sister  to  me,  trying — trying  to  help  me 
believe  in  Ann.  Mrs.  Gordon,  where  is 
she?  Where  is  Ann?  I  saw  George  in 
town  and  he  said  he  didn't  know." 

Then  Mrs.  Gordon,  touched  in  spite  of 
herself,  said  she  did  not  know  either.  Ann 
had  saved  a  little  money  and  had  gone 
south  for  a  change  and  a  rest.  The  doc- 
tor had  advised  it.  And  Ann  had  made 
her  mother  promise  not  to  find  her  and 
not  to  write  her.  She  wanted  to  try  and 
forget    everything,    to    start    life    anew. 

'  Has  she  gone  to  Irving?"  Eric  asked, 
his    lips    white. 

"No.  She  does  not  love  Bob  that  way." 
Mrs.  Gordon  shook  her  head.  "She  has 
written  to  him  that  she  can  never  marry 
him.  But  why  should  this  matter  to  you. 
Eric?  f  suppose  when  Will  dies,  you  and 
Faith  will  marry." 

"Mrs.  Gordon,"  Eric  slumped  into  a 
chair,  and  fixed  his  haggard  eyes  on  her. 
"There  has  never  been  anything  between 
Faith  and  me,  never  could  be.     She  and 
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liberal  trial  bottle  of  the  new  Liquid  Veneer  Mop  Polish.  For  use  on  any  dustrnR- 
or  polishing  mop;  it  will  instantly  tranflform  dirty,  dull,  scratched  floors  to  their 
orijrinal  beauty  and  finish,    leaving  them  spotlessly  clean  "and   hig'hly   polished. 

Use  it  on  the 
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for  best  results.  This  is  the  World  Cham- 
pion Mop.  The  only  mop  with  the  full 
yarn  center.  Other  mops  are  merely  a 
frinwe  of  yarn  around  a  frame.  The  5,000 
soft  cotton  strands  pick  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  dust  and  dirt.  When  mop  be- 
conifeM  dirty  simply  remove  swab  from  steel 
frame,  like  a  curtain  from  a  rod.  '  Wash, 
pass  through  wringer,  dry  and  replace 
Your  mop  is  then  as  fluffy  and  clean  :i.~ 
when  new.  Extra  swabs  can  be  bought  m 
low  cost,  so  that  you  can  always  have  u 
clean  one  on  hand.  The  handle  adjusts  t'* 
any  position,  allowing  the  mop  to  be  ust-il 
under  the  lowest  pieces  of  furniture.  You 
need  this  wonderful  mop  in  your  homo. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it  to  you. 
Price    $2.00.    Other    sizes -$1.75    and    $1.25. 
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CHASE    «   SANBORN,    MontreaL 


CANADIAN  women  welcome  with  delight 
this  newest  aluminum  kitchen  ware.  At- 
tractive new  shapes  in  the  most  convenient 
sizes.  A  brilliant  finish  outside  with  a 
hard,  smooth  finish  inside.  And  a 
handle  that  is  always  cool,  even 
over  the  hottest  stove.  Ask 
for  Lumino  —  the  hew, 


high-grade  aluminum. 


The  New  Aluminum 
""<'Sheet  MeTAL  Products  Co.°L« 

MOHTREAL     TORONTO      WII^NIPEG 
EDMONTON       VANCOUVER    CALGARY 


Tired  in  the  Mornings 


"TTOW  do  you  sleep?" 

f-l  "Not  very  well.  Lots  of 
nights  I  lie  awake  for  hours,  rest- 
less and  fidgety,  thinking  about 
everything,  but  not  resting  or 
sleeping." 
"Have  you  consulted  a  doctor?" 
"Yes.  The  doctor  says  I  am 
anaemic;  the  blood  is  thin  and 
watery,  and  the  nervous  system 
run-down  for  want  of  proper 
nutrition." 

"Why  don't  you  try  Dr.  Chase's 
Nerve  Food?" 

"I  don't  know  just  why,  unless 
it  is  because  I  thought  it  was  only 
for  the  nerves,  whereas  what  I 
need  is  something  to  enrich  the 
blood." 


"Well,  that  is  exactly  what  Dr. 
Chase's  Nerve  Food  does.  It  is 
only  by  enriching  the  blood  that 
you  can  restore  exhausted  nerves." 

"Perhaps  I  should  try  it." 

"I  certainly  would  if  I  were  you, 
for  I  know  it  is  wonderful  the  way 
it  helps  some  people  who  are 
anaemic  and  generally  run  down 
in  health. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed, and  if  I  were  you  I 
would  not  lose  a  day  before  get- 
ting started  with  this  treatment." 

Dr.  Chase's  Nerve  Food,  50c  a 
box,  all  dealers,  or  Edmanson, 
Bates  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


Will  worship  each  other,  and  Will  is  get- 
ting well.  There  was  nothing  much 
wrong,  a  little  trouble  following  his  ac- 
cident, a  slight  operation  set  it  right." 

"But  your  actions,  Eric — your  attitude 
toward  Ann.  Even  that  last  night  when  I 
asked  you  to  carry  her  to  bed  and — " 

"Mrs.  Gordon,  I  have  never  crossed 
Ann's  bedroom  door  since  I  married  her. 
That's  the  sort  of  life  we  led — she  and  I." 

"For  pity's  sake,"  Mrs.  Gordon's  voice 
rose  in  astonishment,  and  as  realization 
dawned  upon  hc»r  the  pendulum  of  her 
mothorly  sympathy  began  to  swerve  to- 
ward Erie.  "But  if  you  didn't  care  for 
her,  my  dear—" 

"Care,"  he  echoed,  "I  love  her  with  all 
my    heart    and   soul." 

BUT  there  was  no  use  in  looking  for  Ann. 
Eric  was  forced  to  be  patient.  She 
sent  them  a  post  card  now  and  then  from 
various  resorts,  but  it  was  always  after 
she  had  left  the  latter.  She  was  getting 
better,  she  said,  and  her  mother  must  not 
worry  about  her.  She  would  be  home  by 
the  first  of  October. 

She  never  mentioned  Eric  or  any  of  the 
people  at  Alberni, 

Meantime  Eric  spent  his  time  between 
Alberni  and  Victoria,  coming  down  to  the 
peninsula  twice  a  week  to  see  if  there  was 
any  word  from  Ann.  He  was  ^  changed 
Eric.  Mrs.  Gordon  had  had  mafiy  a  long 
talk  with  him.  He  knew  now  that  Ann 
loved  him.  And  Eva  Tatoosh  had  told 
him  about  Ann  praying  to  Hoop-palh 
and  drinking  the  waters  of  Waceesh  "be- 
cause she  think  you  no  love  her.  I  guess 
she  pray  for  son  too,  but  I  dunno.  She 
tell  me  she  want  baby.  "  Poor  Eric  nearly 
wept  at  that.  With  Mrs.  Gordon  he  made 
wonderful  plans  for  the  future.  He  was 
rich  now.  He  could  realize  all  of  his  am- 
bitions, chief  of  which  was  to  give  Ann 
a  home  such  as  she  deserved,  and  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries  which  life  had  here- 
tofore  denied   her. 

Then  one  day  came  the  letter  stating 
that  she  was  sailing  for  home.  She  would 
come  on  the  "Scotsman"  and  would  ar- 
rive on  Wednesday. 

All  sorts  of  preparations  were  made  to 
welcome  her,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  got  dress- 
ed, to  her  hat  and  gloves  and  veil,  hours 
before  the  boat  was  expected. 

It  was  the  time  of  gales,  and  a  storm 
had  been  brewing  for  days.  Word  had 
come  in  from  the  cable  station  on  the 
West  Coast  that  there  was  heavy  weather 
on  the  Pacific.  But  the  storm  did  not 
break  inside  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
Ann's  expected  return. 

They  looked  for  the  boat  at  five  o'clock, 
but  there  was  no  word  or  sign  of  her,  and 
Mrs.  Gordon,  awaiting  a  telephone 
message  from  Eric,  who,  with  George, 
Ann's  other  younger  brother,  was  in  town, 
began  to  get  very  fidgety  and  nervous. 

The  wind  was  blowing  with  increasing 
violence,  and  the  house  on  the  Peninsula 
felt  every  throb  of  it.  It  was  dark  early, 
and  with  the  settling  of  the  night  came 
the  rain,  though  the  wind  did  not  abate. 
Frank  came  into  the  room  where  Mrs. 
Gordon  was  waiting  by  the  fire.  His  cap 
and  coat  were  drenched  through.  His 
hands  were  blue  with  cold. 

"The  storm  signal's  up  on  the  post  of- 
fice," he  said.  "It's  going  to  be  an  awful 
night.  I  went  out  to  the  point  just  now, 
and  I  couldn't  stand  up.  I  laid  down  flat 
in  the  grass  and  look  what  I  found.  My 
hand  just  shut  on  it." 

He  held  out  his  open  palm.  Ann's  wed- 
ding ring  lay  there,  quite  bright  and  un- 
scarred. 

At  that  moment  a  blast  of  wind  shriek- 
ed around  the  house.  The  front  door  was 
opened,  and  the  inrushing  current  caught 
a  vase  of  late  chrysanthemums  and  sent 
it  crashing  to  the  floor. 

"That's  a  bad  omen,"  Mrs.  Gordon 
cried.  "Oh,  what  a  storm.  Put  the  ring  on 
the  mantelpiece,  dear.  I  wonder  if  that's 
Eric." 

But  it  was  George  who  came  into  the 
room.  He  was  curiously  like  Ann,  only 
taller  and  thinner.  Just  now  his  face  was 
very  white.    He  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"Mother,"  he  began.  "Mother,"  he 
swallowed  hard.  "The  'Scotsman'  has 
gone  ashore  on  the  West  Coast.  She  mis- 
took the  signal  at  Carmanah  and  Pachena 
for  the  lights  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits.  The  tugs  have  gone  out — two  of 
them.    She's  hanging  on  the  rocks." 

"Oh,  dear  God!"  Mrs  Gordon  clasped 
her  hands  to  her  breast.  Little  Frank 
put  his  arm  around  her  and  began  to  cry, 


staring  at  George,  while  the  unheeded 
tears  brimmed  over  his  lids  and  coused 
down  his  cheeks. 

"Eric  has  gone  to  Alberni,"  went  on 
George.  "He  got  a  freight  out,  and  will 
ride  over  to-night.  His  horse  is  at  Welling- 
ton. He  will  get  another  tug  at  Alberni 
and  go  down  to  Bamfield,  and  try  and 
reach  the  outside." 

He  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
began  to  cry  too.  He  was  only  a  lad,  not 
yet  twenty,  and  Ann  was  very  precious 
to  them  all.  "There's  nothing  1  ran  do," 
he  sobbed,  "nothing,  and  I'd  ju^t  die  for 
her." 

His  mother  gathered  both  boys  in  her 
arms.  "We  can  pray,  dear,"  she  said,  "to 
Him  Whom  both  the  grinds  and  the  seas 
obey." 

ERIC'S  tug  snorted  into  Bamfield  the 
next  night.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Cable  Station  came  to  meet  him.  He  was 
an  elderly  man,  and  his  palHd  face  was 
lined  with  anxiety,  his  eyes  heavy  from 
lack  of  sleep. 

"She's  still  hanging  on,"  he  told  him, 
"but  there's  no  use  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  Sound,  Mr.  Morrison.  Two  tugs  are 
standing  by,  and  the  'Queen'  came  up 
from  Victoria  last  night.  But  the  sea? 
are  terrible." 

"We  tried  it,"  said  Eric  briefly,  "and 
had  to  turn  back." 

"I  didn't  see  you.  A  boat  load  of  poor 
fellows  from  the  ship  was  washed  ashore." 
the  other's  voice  broke.  "I've  been  very 
busy.  The  bodies  are  in  the  warehou.'-e 
there.  Hold  on.  Don't  go  in, Morrison. 
It's  too  ghastly,  and  you  can't  do  any 
good." 

"My  wife — "  began  Eric. 
"There  are  no  women  among  them." 
"What  are  they  doing  out  at  Pachena?" 
"Nothing.    They  can't  reach  the  ship. 
The  seas  are  mountains  high.     Tatcosh 
tried  to  get  out  in  a  boat  with  a  line.    He's 
been  hurt." 

Eric  swung  away  down  the  hill.  There 
is  a  gooditrail  from  the  shelter  of  Bamfield 
Creek  across  Cape  Beale  to  Pachena  Bay 
on  the  open  water.  He  ran  along.  On  the 
bridge  he  met  two  men;  one  of  them  spoke 
to  him.  "Don't  go  out  there.  It's  useless. 
The  boat  will  go  before  morning.  There's 
nothing  to  do."  He  sobbed  the  words. 
Eric  passed  them  without  a  word. 

When  he  emerged  from  the  shelter  of 
the  trail,  the  wind  met  him  with  a  snarl, 
slapping  the  rain  in  his  face,  beating 
against  him  as  if  to  thrust  him  back.  He 
bent  his  head  and  hurred  on! 

He  could  perceive  ahead  of  him  a  group 
of  men  around  a  fire.  They  had  built  a 
lean-to  shelter.  John  Tatoosh  was  there. 
He  questioned  him  and  the  others.  They 
explained  that  every  means  had  been 
tried  to  reach  the  ship,  which  had  ex- 
hausted all  of  its  rockets  hours  ago. 

Presently  he  could  make  out  the  black 
shape  of  the  doomed  vessel.  One  of  the 
smoke  stacks  was  bent,  and  the  spars 
were  snapped  off.  She  was  stuck  fast 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  shore.  But 
between  her  and  the  cliffs  there  was  a 
mad  maelstrom  of  waters,  churned  to 
white  foam,  for  the  rocks  ran  out  under 
the  sea  in  a  broken  shelf,  and  thrust  up 
great  teeth  in  a  ridge  midway  between 
the  wreck  and  the  shore.  "The  other 
vessels  were  hidden  in  the  darkness  and 
the  rain. 

As  Eric  stood  looking  out  to  sea,  a 
branch  from  a  tall  cedar  that  grew  near 
the  bed  of  a  creek,  snapped  off  and  fell  at 
his  feet. 

He  turned.  He  saw  the  tree  waving 
above  him  like  a  wind-blown  giant.  A 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  swift  as  the 
flash  of  a  shooting  star. 

The'  cedar  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high.  It  was  close  to  the  cliff.  If  it 
could  be  made  to  fall  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  would  drop  over  the  bank  and  its 
top  would  reach  the  ridge  of  rocks,  mak- 
ing a  bridge  for  a  hundred  feet  out  to- 
ward the  wreck.  It  would  be  low  tide  by 
dawn.  There  was  a  chance.  A  bare 
chance.  If  the  ship  would  hang  on  till 
morning. 

Then  Eric  took  command  of  the  help- 
less men.  A  cross-cut  saw  was  brought 
from  Bamfield,  a  long  coil  of  light  cord 
with  a  weight  at  the  end,  and  heavy  ropes. 
The  men  all  worked  like  mad,  spurred  on 
by  a  last  hope.  When  they  spoke  to  each 
other  their  voices  were  choked  with  sobs» 
for  through  the  thick  blackness  of  the  wild 
night  the  women's  voices  could  be  heard 
singing  old  hymns,  "Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee"  and  "Abide  with  me." 
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With  the  breaking  of  day  the  rain 
ceased,  though  the  wind  still  blew  with 
terrible  strength,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
flying  spume,  and  lashing  spray.  The 
boat  lay  at  a  greater  angle.  It  was  plain 
she  could  not  last  long.  The  passengers 
were  huddled  in  little  groups  on  the  deck 
nearest  the  shore. 

The  great  tree  fell  with  a  crash  and  a 
groan,  and  its  top  struck  among  the 
teeth  of  rock  and  settled  there.  Its  butt 
was  firm  on  the  shore.  The  screaming 
waves  laaped  at  its  branches,  but 
though  they  broke  over  them,  they  could 
not  dislodge  them. 

Then  Eric  played  his  part  alone.  He 
tied  the  heavy  rope  around  his  waist.  He 
thrust  his  arm  through  the  lighter  coil 
and  he  dropped  to  the  bridge.  The  wind 
swept  around  him,  sang  in  his  ears,  till 
they  were  deafened  to  all  other  sound, 
and  half-blinded  hi^;  eyes. 

He  worked  his  way  out,  sitting  astride 
the  trunk  of  the  cedar,  and  he  reached  a 
jagged  pinnacle  of  rock  which  he  climbed. 
Then  he  stood  up  on  its  peak.  The 
waves  could  not  reach  him,  though  they 
sent  their  spray  over  him  in  a  constant 
deluge.  He  had  no  fear.  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  courage  of  a  great  hope. 
The  lives  of  the  men,  women  and  children 
on  the  ship — the  life  of  Ann — hung  on  the 
throw  of  the  rope.  They  watched  him 
from  the  shore.  They  clung  to  the  railing 
of  the  ship  and  watched  him,  their  faces 
blue-white,  their  eyes,  which  had  looked 
upon  death  for  many  long  hours,  now 
dulled  with  despair. 

With  a  brief  prayer  he  swung  the  coil 
around  his  head  and  let  it  go.  Then  he 
closed  his  eyes. 

A  screaming  cheer  from  the  bank — sob- 
bing cries  from  the  ship  made  his  heart 
leap.  The  rope  had  reached  the  deck. 
They  were  drawing  it  taut. 

He  undid  the  heavy  coil  from  his  waist, 
and  fastened  it  to  the  lighter  cord.  Then 
he  made  his  perilous  way  down  the  slip- 
pery rock  and  back  to  the  shore. 

Within  two  hours  the  miracle  had  been 
accomplished  and  everyone  on  the  ship 
had  been  brought  across  in  safety.  All 
but  the  captain  and  the  woman  who, 
they  told  him,  "had   died  in    the  ■night." 

That  woman  would  be  Ann.  Eric  got 
in  the  breeches  buoy  himself  and  went  out 
to  the  ship. 

Ann  was  lying  in  a  little  heap  near  one 
of  the  ventilators.  After  the  captain  had 
been  taken  ashore,  Eric,  with  Ann  in  his 
arms,  was  drawn  to  safety. 

The  cheers  which  greeted  him  were 
suddenly  drowned  in  a  crashing  and  ex- 
plosion from  the  ship.  And  even  as  they 
looked  the  vessel's  bow  tossed  in  the  air, 
and  then  sank,  and  the  whole  boat  was 
lost  to  view. 


BUT  Ann  was  not  dead.  Nor  did  she 
die. 

Eric  refused  the  superintendent's  offer 
to  stay  at  the  station.  He  carried  his  wife 
to  the  waiting  tug,  where  the  doctor 
attended  her,  and  Eric  gave  what  assist- 
ance was  needed,  never  leaving  her  for  a 
moment. 

She  did  not  regain  consciousness  during 
the  night,  but  the  doctor  assured  him  that 
the  fever  was  merely  a  result  of  the  shock 
and  exposure  and  there  were  no  serious 


symptoms.     She  might  be  taken  up  the 
Canal  to  the  farm. 

Eva  was  waiting  for  them.  She  was 
over-joyed  when  she  saw  them,  for  John 
was  with  them,  limping  along  on  an  im- 
provised crutch,  but  otherwise  quite  re- 
covered. 

Eva  brought  out  Ann's  night  clothes, 
the  pretty  wedding  things,  all  ribbon 
threaded  and  pmbroidered,  that  she  had 
refused  to  takt  away  with  her  because 
"they  would  be  a  reminder  of  what  I 
must  forever  forget."  And  Ann  was 
gowned  tenderly  in  them,  and  laid  on  the 
cot  in  the  living  room,  her  bright  hair 
spread  out  on  the  pillows.  Her  lovely  little 
face  was  flushed,  her  heavily  lashed  eyes 
were  closed  and  she  lay  quite  still. 

She  roused  toward  evening,  after  the 
lamps  were  lit.  Eric  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  waiting  for  the  slightest  sound.  He 
went  to  her  quickly. 

Still  feverish,  she  stared  at  him  in  be- 
wilderment, and  when  she  felt  his  arms 
around  her  and  his  cheek  against  hers,  she 
thought  she  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven, 
and  that  God  was  giving  her  a  happy 
dream.  She  said  this  aloud,  speaking  to 
herself,  and  she  prayed  that  the  dream 
might  last  a  long  time. 

Eric  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and,  wrap- 
ping the  eiderdown  around  her,  he  carried 
her  to  his  chair  by  the  fire  where  he  sat 
down,  holding  her  close  against  his  breast, 
soothing  her  as  a  mother  soothes  her  child, 
kissing  her  lids  down  over  her  wondering 
eyes,  and  whispering  tender  words  against 
her  hair.  Presently  Ann  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  she 
awakened.  Eric  had  gone  out  in  the 
orchard.  His  heart  was  so  full  that  he  felt 
he  must  be  alone  for  a  little  while,  to  pour 
out  his  thankfulness  to  God,  with  Whom, 
as  Faith  had  said,  he  began  to  believe 
he  had  been  walking  hand  in  hand  all  of 
his  life. 

And  while  he  was  gone,  Eva  went  in  to 
Ann,  and  crouched  beside  the  cot  while 
Ann, quite  clear-eyed  and  sane, questioned 
her.  So  amazing  were  the  things  she 
heard  that  she  could  scarcely  believe  Eva. 
"But  it  very  simple,"  said  the  Indian 
girl,  in  speaking  of  the  rescue  of  the  pas- 
sengers from  the  ship.  "Hoop-palh  he  tell 
Waceesh,  and  Waceesh  he  tell  the  little 
creek  that  run  out  to  Pachena.  And  the 
little  creek,  he  tell  the  cedar,  and  the  ced- 
ar he  drop  his  branch  at  Eric's  feet.  Very 
simple  and  all  because  you  drink  the 
water  and  pray  to  Hoop-palh." 

But  most  wonderful  of  all  was  the 
knowledge  which  began  to  da«n  upon 
Ann  that  Eric  cared  for  her— only  for  h-  ■ 
"He  said  I  mus'  call  him  so  soon  as  you 
waked  up,"  said  Eva,  at  last.  "I  go  now, 
maybe  he  not  like  I  keep  him  waiting." 

But  the  door  opened  even  as  she  spoke, 
and  Eric  stood  there,  his  face  glorified  by 
the  light  in  his  eyes. 

Eva  slipped  out,  and  Ann  sat  up  in  bed. 
She  pushed  back  her  hair  and  held  out  her 
round  young  arms.  The  sunlight  stream- 
ing in  through  the  window  touched  the 
little  golden  tendrils  around  her  face,  the 
crimson  of  her  lips,  the  fluttering  ribbons 
of  her  night-dress. 

"Eric,"  she  whispered,  and  he  crossed 
the  room  in  two  great  strides  and  knelt 
beside  her. 

And  outside  the  window  a  meadow  lark 
sang  lastily  his  seven-noted  song,  thinking 
the  spring  had  come. 
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The  Story  and  Practice  of  Archery 


/ 

Fig.  I 


,F    ALL    sports   and 

outdoor   practices, 

few  can  claim  a  great- 
er antiquity  than  Archery. 
For  ages  the  bow  was  man's 
most  efficient  weapon  in 
the  chase.  For  ages  it  was 
the  most  deadly  weapon  in 
war.  To  write  the  history 
of  Archery  is  to  write  the 
history  of  mankind,  for  no 
science  has  played  a  more 
important  part  in  shaping 
human  events  than  the 
science    of    Archery. 

Archery  entered  so  close- 
ly into  the  lives  of  the  An- 
cients that  references  to  it  are  common  throughout  classical  lit- 
erature. Written  records,  however,  by  no  means  constitute  the 
only  source  of  information  that  we  have  of  this  ancient  craft. 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sculptors,  in  depicting  the  deeds  of  their 
armies,  often  rr'ade  striking  portrayals  of  chariots  driven  into 
combat,  manned  by  intrepid  bowmen.  The  mural  decorations  of 
Egypt  and  the  figures  on  Grecian  vases  are  other  evidences  of  the 
frequent  use  made  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  ancient  warfare.  The 
only  knowledge  that  we  have  of  many  prehistoric  peoples  is  c'e- 
rived  from  the  discoveries  made  by  archaeologists,  of  arrow-heads 
of  stone,  bronze  and  iron.  In  our  Canadian  Museums,  specimens 
may  be  seen  of  bows  and  arrows,  quivers  and  armguards  used  by 
the  Esquimaux  and  North  American  Indians,  whose  existence 
depended  on  their  skill  in  Archery.  •  Thus  Longfellow  tells  us  that 

"Strong    of    arm    was    Hiawatha; 

He  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upward. 

Shoot  them  with  such  strength  and  swiftness 

That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bowstring 

'Ere    the    first    to    earth    had    fallen!" 

During  the  middle  ages  the  English  excelled  in  handling  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Time  and  again  during  the  French  wars,  the  British  turned  the  tide  of 
events  in  their  own  favor  through  the  exploits  of  their  archers.  With  such  strength  and 
skill  did  they  use  their  famous  longbows,  that  they  became  the  terror  of  the  Continent. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  who  has  been  referred  to  so  fre- 
quently in  English  ballads,  roamed  the  glades  of  Sherwood  Forest,  together  with  his' 
merry  men,  slaying  the  King's  deer,  robbing  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor.  The  "cout 
who  has  not  yet  thrilled  over  the  accounts  of  Robin  Hood's  adventures  has,  indeed,  a 
treasure-house    of    Romance    in    store    for    him. 

• 
The  Story  of  Robin  Hood 

THE  story  goes  that  Robin  Hood,  when  just  a  stalwart  boy  of  about  18  years,  was 
one  day  on  his  way  to  the  Town  of  Nottingham,  where  an  important  shooting 
match  was  to  be  held.  At  this  meet  all  the  great  Archers  of  England  were  to  be  present 
and  give  exhibitions  of  their  skill.  'Twas  May  time  and  the  countryside  was  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  flowers.  Robin's  heart  was  glad  and  he  whistled  merrily  as  he  walked 
along.  With  bow  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  light  step  eager  with  expectation, 
Robin  was  passing  through  the  woods  when  on  a  turn  of  the  path  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  group  of  the  King's  Forest  Rangers,  stretched  out  lazily  at  full  length  upon  the 
greensward.  One  of  their  number  asked 
Robin  where  he  was  going,  to  which  he  replied 
ehat  he  was  bound  for  Nottingham,  to  try  his 
skill  at  the  shooting  match.  The  foresters 
ridiculed  the  ambitious  youth,  one  of  them 
saying  that  he  should  be  at  home  with  his 
mother.  This  so  enraged  Robin  that,  to  prove 
his  dexterity,  he  quickly  drew  his  bow  and 
aimed  at  a  herd  of  deer  passing  at  that  moment 
through  an  opening  in  the  glade.  The  arrow 
sped  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  foresters, 
the  biggest  buck  in  the  herd  fell  dead.  Robin 
then  proceeded  on  his  way,  but  the  forester 
whose  raillery  had  provoked  the  rash  deed, 
let  fly  an  arrow  after  him,  saying,  "I  will  teach 
the  rascal  not  to  shoot  the  King's  deer."  Had 
Robin  not  quickly  dodged,  he  would  never 
have  become  the  leader  of  his  merry  band  of 
Outlaws.  As  it  was  the  arrow  passed  within  a 
few  inches  of  his  head.  Filled  with  anger,  the 
youth  turned  about  and  taking  quick  aim,  dis- 
charged another  arrow,  this  time  at  the  cruel 


Left — Robin  Hood  as  a  boy; 

Centre — a  Norman  Archer; 

Right — An    English    bowman 


forester.  The  man  gave  one 
cry  and  fell  on  the  grass 
dead.  Robin  fled  for  his 
life,  taking  refuge  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest.  His 
capture  would  have  meant 
hanging.  From  that  time 
on  he  was  an  outlaw. 

In  the  forest  he  was  soon 
joined  by  other  men  who, 
like  himself,  were  evading 
pursuit.    At  this  time  many 
cruel  laws  were  in  force  in 
England  and  such  offences 
as  sheep  stealing  met  with 
capital    punishment.      The 
Courts  favored  the  rich  and 
the  poor  were  sadly  oppressed.     Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  was 
absent  leading  the  Crusade  to  expel  the  Turks  from  the  Holy 
Land;  and  an  unjust  regent  ruled  in  his  stead.     Consequently 
there  were  many  outlaws  suffering  from  the  injustice  of  the  times. 
These  banded  themselves  together,  and  living  in  the  forest,  en- 
joyed   a   merry   time. 

"In  somer  when  the  shaws  be  sheyne 

And  leves  be  large  and  longe, 
Hit  is  full  merry  in  fair  foreste 

To  here  the  foulys  song. 
To    see    the    dere    draw    to    the    dale 

And    leve   the    hilles    bee 
And  shadow  him  in  the  leves  grene 

Under  the  grenewode  tre." 

Man  also  they  shadowed,  and  often  lay  in  wait  for  the  rich  barons  and  corpu- 
lent bishops  who  had  to  pass  through  the  forest  glades.  After  robbing  their 
victims,  the  outlaws  usually  divided  the  spoil  into  three  parts.  One  they  kept 
for  themselves,  one  was  set  aside  for  charity  and  the  other  share  was  returned 
to  the  original  owner.  Thus  they  dwelt  in  the  forest  for  many  years,  living  on 
game  and  plunder,  and  many  are  the  adventures  which  befell  them.  All  good 
things,    however,    come    to    an    end,    and    the    end    came    in    this    wise. 

Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  King  of  England,  returned  at  last  from  the  Holy  Wars. 
Wishing  to  find  out  for  himself  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  feelings  of  his  subjects 
concerning  himself,  he  donned  the  garb  of  a  monk  and,  with  a  few  followers  in  like  dis- 
guise, travelled  through  the  country.  On  their  journey  they  passed  through  Sherwood 
Forest  and  having  heard  of  the  doings  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  band,  the  King  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  could  meet  them.  Fortune  favors  the  brave,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods  they  were  soon  encountered  by  the  Outlaws,  who,  according  to  their  custom, 
insidiously  invited  the  "priestly"  party  to  stay  and  share  their  evening  meal.  Little 
deeming  they  were  entertaining  the  King  of  England,  the  Outlaws,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  expressed  themselves  as  being  loyal  subjects  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  whose 
prowess,  proven  in  the  Crusades,  was  deeply  admired  by  them  all.  They  added  that 
they  were  looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  time  when  their  King  would  return  and  rid 
England    of    the    oppression    of    the    rich. 

After  the  repast,  they  entertained  Richard  and  his  followers  with  an  exhibition  of 
their  skill  in  shooting.  It  was  the  custom  that  if  any  archer  failed  to  come  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  centre  of  the  target,  he  should  receive  a  clout  from  another  of  their 
number.  Shooting  in  turn,  every  man  did  so  well  that  none  laid  himself  open  to  the 
penalty  until  it  came  to  Robin  Hood's  turn.    Usually  Robin  excelled  the  others,  but 

this  time,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  picked  out 
a  faulty  arrow  and  shot  wide  of  the  mark. 
Being  allowed  to  select  the  one  who  should 
administer  the  penalty,  he  chose  Richard, 
Coeur  de  Lion.  The  King  delivered  the  clout 
with  such  hearty  goodwill  that  Robin  rolled 
over  on  the  grass  stunned.  On  recovering 
from  the  shock  he  unwittingly  declared  that 
such  a  blow  was  worthy  of  Coeur  de  Lion 
himself.  Richard  at  this  point  made  his  iden- 
tity known  to  the  Outlaws,  who  fell  on  their 
knees,  paying  sincere  allegiance  to  their  King. 
Coeur  de  Lion  pardoned  them  and  made  them 
Forest  Rangers,  saying  it  was  better  that  they 
should  protect  the  King's  deer,  than  lawlessly 
slay  them.  Robin,  now  in  the  King's  service, 
accompanied  Richard  to  London,  where  he 
proved  himself  a  loyal  subject,  serving  his 
King  faithfully  for  many  years. 

The  story  of  Robin  Hood  is  only  one  of 
many  equally  interesting  tales.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  scout    who   is  fond   of  history  and 
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romance,  will  find  in  Archery  a  hobby 
which  will  furnish  him  with  recreation 
and  pleasure  the  whole  year  round. 

How  to  Make  A  Bow  and  Arrow 

THE  best  woods  to  use  are  hickory, 
ironwood  and  white  ash,  but  whatever 
wood  the  Scout  chooses,  he  must  make 
sure  that  it  is  well  seasoned,  free  of  knots 
and  has  an  even,  close  grain.  If  it  has 
been  cut  for  several  years,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  Scout  Archer  will  need  a  few  tools, 
such  as  a  large  plane,  a  small  plane,  a 
sharp  knife,  a  small  round  file,  a  thin  flat 
file  with  round  edge  and  a  saw.  If  he  pos- 
sesses a  vise,  so  much  the  better.  By  look- 
ing at  the  illustration  he  will  see  the  form 
of  the  bow.  The  outer  surface  is  flat  and 
is  called  the  "back."  The  inner  round 
part,  nearest  the  Marksman,  is  called  the 
"belly."  The  "handle"  covers  4"  near 
the  centre.  The  limbs  are  the  two  sec- 
tions, one  on  either  side  of  the  handle. 
The  bend  of  the  limbs  from  the  centre 
should  be  gradual  and  similar.  The  top 
of  the  handle  should  be  an  inch  above 
the  middle  of  the  bow,  so  that  when  the 
bow  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  will  rest  upon  the  centre  of 
the  bow.  The  bow  should  be  straight  in 
the  back;  the  back  being  flat,  with  the 
edges  slightly  rounded  6ff.  To  form  the 
handle,  the  wood  of  the  bow  can  be  left 
thick  in  the  centre  and  braid  or  leather 
wound  round  to  give  a  better  grip.  An- 
other way,  and  perhaps  a  better,  is  to 
prepare  a  piece  of  soft  wood  4"  long  and 
about  J^"  thick  rounded  on  ends  and 
side.  Glue  this  to  the  back  of  the  bow, 
placing  one  end  an  inch  above  the  exact 
centre    of    the    bow     (see    illustration.) 

Making    the   Arrow 

STRANGE  to  say,  the  arrow  is  more 
difficult  to  make  than  the  bow.  Its  parts 
are  the  "nock,"  the  "head"  or  "points," 
and  the  "feathers."  The  shaft  is  made  of 
hard  seasoned  wood.  Hickory,  ash  or 
white  oak  are  preferable.  The  grain  must 
be  perfectly  straight  and  clean.  The 
shaft  should  be  25"  in  length,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  5/16.  This  would  go  with  a  bow 
of  5'  6"  in  length  and  with  a  pull  of  24-30 
lbs.  For  the  nock,  saw  a  slit  J^"  deep  in 
the  feathered  end  of'the  shaft.  Enlarge 
this  with  a  knife  and  then  finish  off  with 
the  round  edged  flat  file.  Now  for  the 
feathers!  They  are  the  most  important 
part  of  the  arrow.  Grey  goose  feathers, 
mentioned  in  the  bifllads  of  Robin  Hood, 
were  used  by  the  early  English  Archers; 
but  recently  turkey  and  peacock  feathers 
have  taken  their  place.  However,  the 
Scout  will  probably  use  the  feathers  that 
he  can  obtain  the  most  easily.  The  rib  of 
the  feather  should  be  pared  with  a  sharp 
knife,  but  if  cut  too  close  the  feather  will 
be  weakened.  It  is  essential  that  the 
feathers  curve  the  same  way  so  as  to  im- 
part a  slight  rotary  movement  to  the 
arrow  as  it  leaves  the  bow.  As  a  bird's 
feathers  curve  differently  on  each  wing, 
all  three  feathers  should  be  taken  from 
the  same  wing.  They  should  be  from 
one  to  two  inches  long,  about  half  an 
inch  wide  and  placed  on  the  shaft  so  that 
room  is  left  for  ,the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  when  pulling  the  bow.  At  right 
angles  to  the  nock  and  ]}^"  from  it,  glue 
on  the  three  feathers  so  that  they  are  one 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
apart.  For  this  purpose  liquid  glue  will 
be    found    satisfactory. 

The  head  or  point — To  make  a  good 
head  or  point,  saw  a  slit  in  the  end  of  the 
shaft.  Put  in  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  cut  the 
same  width  as  the  arrow,  and  wrap  with 
fine  wire.  File  the  iron  to  a  point  (Fig.  ].) 
If  you  wish  a  blunt  head,  empty  central- 
fire  32  calibre  cartridges  will  serve  the 
purpose.  Fit  the  cartridge  over  the  end 
of  the  shaft  and  file  down  the  flange. 
Figure  2  shows  how  to  make  another  head 
cut  out  of  hoop  iron  or  sheet  steel,  with 
a  chisel. 

When  completed  both  bow  and  arrow 
should  be  varnished  to  protect  them 
from  the  damp.  The  archer  should  then 
paint  one  or  more  rings  of  color  around 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft.  This  is  the 
crest  and  is  the  mark  of  the  owner. 

The  Bowstring  is  Important 

A  GOOD  bowstring  can  be  made  of 
shoemaker's  thread.  Barbour's  No. 
12  preferred,  waxed  with  beeswax.  Twist 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  strands  of  this 
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thread  firmly  together,  wax  the  whole 
stnng  and  a  good,  even  bowstring  should 
be  the  result.  The  number  of  strands  re- 
quired will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
bow  and  of  the  archer.  A  boy  would  prob- 
ably need  36  strands  and  a  man  50  or 
more.  When  strung,  the  bow  should  be 
examined,  string  upwards,  to  see  that  it 
IS  true;  then  it  should  be  reversed  to  see 
that  the  two  limbs  coincide.  Next,  it 
should  be  drawn,  to  make  sure  that  the 
limbs  bend  evenly  and  well.  Then,  grasp- 
ing the  bow  by  the  handle,  pull  the  string 
several  times  to  see  that  it  does  not  kick 
or  jar.  Finally,  fit  an  arrow  into  the 
notch  and  draw,  to  see  if  the  pull  will 
suit.  If  all  this  be  satisfactory,  you  may 
take  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  bow  like 
the  famous  English  longbow  used  by 
Robin    Hood. 

The  beginner  will  find  that  his  finger 
tips  are  affected  in  drawing  the  arrow.  Till 
they  become  calloused,  he  had  better  use 
an  old  glove,  with  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  cut  away.  He  will  also  find  that  an 
arm-guard  strapped  to  the  left  forearm 
and  wrist  will  serve  as  a  protection  from 
the  recoil  of  the  bowstring.  The  arrows 
are  kept  in  a  quiver,  where  they  should 
show  several  inches  above  the  opening,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  drawn  out. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  bow  dry. 
During  the  French  Wars,  a  heavv  rainfall 
occurred  just  before  a  battle,  which  ren- 
dered the  bows  of  the  French  Archers 
useless.  The  bows  of  the  English,  on  the 
contrary,  remained  dry,  owing  to  the 
Archers'  practice  of  keeping  them  in 
waterproof  cases,  slung  on  their  backs.  A 
victory  for  the  English  ensued. 

The  standard  target  is  4"  in  diameter 
with  a  9"  yellow  centre,  called  the  gold, 
and  four  outer  rings,  red,  blue,  black  and 
white,  each  4?^"  wide.  A  hit  in  the 
gold  counts  nine,  in  the  outer  rings  seven, 
five,  three  and  one.  The  regulation  tar- 
get is  made  of  straw  covered  with  cloth 
and  supported  by  a  tripod  similar  to  an 
artist's    easel. 


How    to    Shoot 

iy"EEP  the  body  upright  and  at  right 
A*-angles  to  the  target;  head  erect  and 
turned  towards  the  target.  Hold  the  bow 
firmly  with  left  hand,  keeping  left  arm  al- 
rnost  straight.  Pull  up  with  right  hand 
till  the  arrow  is  drawn  up  to  the  head 
and  the  hand  is  pressed  against  jaw  on 
right  side  of  face.  The  position  of  right 
hand  should  never  be  altered,  no  matter 
what  distance  the  target  is  at.  When 
arrow  is  drawn  up  and  right  hand  in  pro- 
per place,  take  aim  by  moving  left  hand 
up  or  down,  right  or  left,  and,  having 
found  the  point  of  aim,  let  off  the  bow- 
string sharply  but  smoothly  from  fingers. 
Keep  body  and  hands  in  this  position 
until  the  arrow  has  reached itsdestination. 
"The  great  secret  is  to  be  quiet  and'  de- 
liberate in  all  movements,  avoiding  jerki- 
ness  and  never  moving  the  feet. 

The  point  of  aim  is  higher  than  the 
target  and  varies  with  the  distance  from 
the  target.  Only  by  experiment  can  it 
be  determined.  After  the  arrow  has  left 
the  bowstring,  it  will  rise  in  a  curve  as  it 
flies,  higher  than  the  target.  For  target 
practice  a  distance  of  from  50  to  60  yards 
is  recommended. 

The  Release  is  the  act  of  loosening  the 
arrow  from  the  bowstring.  There  are 
three  or  more  methods  of  doing  this;  the 
"Indian,"  the  "English"  and  the  "Medi- 
terranean." The  Indians  used  the  primi- 
tive way,  holding  the  nock  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.  By  the  English  method 
the  nock  is  held  lightly  between  the  first 
and  second  fingers;  while  these  are  used 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  on  the  bow- 
string. The  Mediterranean  method  of 
using  three  fingers  as  shown  in  Figure  3, 
is  now  considered  the  best  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  one  most  frequently  used. 

The  finest  Archer  of  modern  times  was 
an  Englishman  named  Horace  A.  Ford. 
His  official  record  made  in  1856  has  never 
been  excelled.  During  recent  years,  a 
number  of  Archers  in  the  United  States 
have  gone  on  hunting  trips,  where,  with 
bows  and  arrows  of  their  own  making, 
they  have  shot  every  kind  of  game  from 
rabbits  to  bears. 

Archery  is  no  mere  "child's  play,"  and 
men  who  have  u.sed  both  gun  and  how  de- 
clare that  far  more  practice  is  necessary 
to  make  a  skilful  archer  than  is  reciuired 
to  become  a  crack  shot  with  the  rifle. 


WHEN  sunlight  glimmers  from 
snow  capped  peaks  or  your 
game  lurks  in  shadow  of  rock  or 
depth  of  forest — 


Better  Your  Aim 

_  Lyman  Sight  equipment 
gives  you  a  clear,  accurate 
bead  in  any  light;  and  the 
position  of  the  rear  aper- 
ture, directly  in  front  of  the 
«)^.  on  tang  or  receiver, 
enables  you  to  make  sure 
shots  quickly.  For  allrifles. 
At  your  dealer's;  or  give  us 
your  Make,  Model  and 
Caliber. 

The  Lyman  Gun 

Sight  Corp. 

150  West  St  .    Middlefield, 


No.  I A  Rear 
I  $4.50 


No  3  Ivory  Bead 

$1  00 


p-It's  Healthy- 
out-of-doors 

It  you  want  to  be  strong  aud  healthy,  got 
out    Into   tlie   rreah   air. 

For  thlrty-sil  years  Ciendron's  have  been 
making  play  vehicles  to  make  It  more  enjoy- 
able  for  boi-s   to   get   out-of-doora. 

T«-day  Gendron'a  hare  one  of  the  largest 
E;?"**  ■  "  f  """da  making  Juvenile  automo- 
biles, liandcars.  coaster  wagons,  velocipedes, 
and  slelglu. 

Look  for  the  dealer  who  sella  goods  bearing 
tnls    trademark. 


BOYS! 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer 
to   show   you   the 
Oenilron  Disco. 


Braaabeund.    Opi.i^  i 

•war-  Given  for  scllins  10  pcks 

BLU1NEMFG.CO., 


/rite  toilay. 

Mill  StatCoocord  Jct-Mass, 


The  whole  world  values  the 
Scottish-trained  Business  Man 

Wherever  British  trade  is  established,  so  is  the  supremacy  of 
!^rotti.ih  Educational  methods.  The  successes  of  SCHOOL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY  students  are  not  the  only  proofs  constantly 
forthcoming,  but  they  are  the  proofs  that  inspire  every  office- 
man  whose  aynbition  is  fixed  upon  the  high-paid  executive 
posts  of  business. 


TirHEN  we  undertake  t^o  train  a  man 
'^  '  to  qualify  for  an  executive  posi- 
tion, or  to  pass  an  independent  exam- 
ination which  confers  a  recognized  pro- 
fessional status,  we 
train  that  man  until  he 
succeeds. 

Six  to  twelve  months  is  the 
^me  usually  taken  by  outr 
Postal  Students  to  complete 
their  courses,  but  there  is 
No  fixed  limit  to  the  train- 
ing and  no  extra  fee  is 
charged  even  if  the  tuition 
be  spread  over  a  period  of 
years.  'Rarely  do  our  stud- 
ents fail  to  pass  examina- 
tions at  the  first  sitting, 
but  in  such  cases  the  trainintr  is  continued 
free   until   successful. 

Become  an  Accountant,  Company 
Secretary,  OfSce  or  Works  Manager 

These    are    the    men    who    are    needed    to-day 
in    business,    and    you    can    definitely    qualify 
for    such    positions    by    traininK    in    your    own 
home,    in    your    spare    time,    under    the    Ruid- 
"  ance    of    The    School    of    Accountancy.         The 
training    we    Kive    is    successful    because    it    il 
thorouuh,    and    because    the    tutors    who    train 
you    know   exactly    what    knowlcdee   is    needed 
by  a  man   in    order   to  secure   the  position   he 
sets  out  to  attain- 
Why  Not  Raise  Yourself  to  a 
Professional  Status? 

By  serurinn  TEN  First  Places  and  FIVE 
Roynl  Society  of  Arts  Medals  in  the  recent 
(I!I21)  Professional  Examinations,  School  of 
Accountancy  Students  set  up  a  new  trainins 
record   for  the   United  Kingdom. 


n 


Twelve  out  of  the  total  of  fif- 
teen Honours  Certificates  Rrant- 
ed  by  the  London  Association  of 
Accountants  were  won  by  our 
students,  who  during  the  past 
seven  years  have  gained  nearly 
all  the  First  Places  and  Prizes. 
At  the  Chartered  Institute  of 
Secretaries'  Examinations  our 
showing  is  100  per  cent.  Passes 
in  the  Intermediate  and  90  per 
cent,  passes  in   the  Final. 


Adhievementa  at  the  Examina- 
tions of  the  Tnstiti.t«  of  Char- 
tered Accountants  and  the  Society 
of  Incorporated  Accountants  are 
equally  remarkable.  In  all  com- 
mercial examinations  our  record 
is  one  continuous  reading  of  First 
Places.  Medals,  Priies  and  Dis- 
tinctions. 

Overseas  Students 

School  of  Accoinitani'y  iraliilnn  for  nfudciita  orer- 
spM  is  coiniucfetl  on  pnactly  tlie  name  lines  u  for 
It*  p(Vst«l  stiidrnlfl  111  .lireiit  ItritHln.  However  far 
distant  fmm  The  School  a  »tij.lpnt  niav  I*.  It  makes 
no  spprerlBhlc  .Hffprencp.  Tlip  Sclifxil's  iiu'IIkhI  of 
iwatal    tralnlriB   la   pffm-ilve   wluTpver   It    exlcmtn. 

This  Valuable  120  pp  Business 
Guidc--FREE 

It  contains  useful  Infor- 
mation about  business  and 
business  training,  gives 
particulars  of  all  our 
Courses  and  Terms,  and 
includes  facts  which  will 
definitely  convince  you 
that  our  postal  training 
will  qualify  you  to  fill  a 
responsible  executive  po«- 
ition. 
Write  for  a  ropy  to-«l»y  to 

The  School  of  Accountancy 

2  West  ReUenl  Street        -        GLASGOW 
10  Essex  Street,  .Sirand,  LONDON,  W.  C.  1.  Kn». 
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ISurpnse  1  hem 

on  Thanksgiving 

HERE  is  a  new  way  of  serving 
cranberriei  for  Thanksgiving.  It 
is  so  luscious  and  fluffy  that  I  am 
sure,  whenever  served,  it  will  be  a 
most  pleasing  surprise. 
It  is  easily  made  'and  a  delightful 
accompaniment  to  turkey  or  chicken. 
I  am  giving  the  recipe  below,  and 
suggest  you  clip  it  out  so  it  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

CRANBERRY  FRAPPE 

%   envelope   Knox  Sparkling   Gelatine 
1     eup   cold    water  2 14   cups   sugar 

t  cups  boiling  water       1  quart  cranberriei 

4  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes. 
Cook  cranberries  in  boiling  water  until 
■oft ;  then  force  through  a  puree  strainer. 
Add  soaked  gelatine,  sugar  and  lemon 
juice,  and  freeze. 

Here,  too,  is  a  recipe  for  a  delicious 
Thanksgiving  dessert: 

MARSHMALLOW  PUDDING 

%    envelope    Knox    Sparkling    Gelatine 
%  cup  cold  water         IV^  teaspoons  vanilla 
%  cup  boiling  water        1  tablespoon  lemon 
1  cup   sugar  juice 

Macroons  or  chopped  nuta 
Whites  of  three  eggs  Pinch  of  salt 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes, 
dissolve  in  boiling  water,  add  sugar  and 
•s  soon  as  dissolved  set  bowl  containinsT 
mixti*e  in  pan  of  ice  water;  then  add 
whites  of  eggs  (well  beaten)  and  flavor- 
ing ;  beat  all  together  until  mixture  thick- 
ens. Turn  into  shallow  pan.  first  dinped 
in  cold  water,  and  let  stand  until  thorciugh- 
ly  chilled.  Remove  from  pan  and  cut  in 
pieces  the  size  and  shape  of  marshmsllows  ; 
roll  in  macaroons,  which  have  been  dried 
and  rolled,  or  in  chopped  nuts.  Serve 
with  plain  or  whipped  cream.  Mixfi'm  may 
be  divided,  flavoring  half  with  len-on  and 
whipping  two  squares  melted  c'ljcolate 
into    the    other. 

Other  suggestions  for  Thanksgiving 
Desserts  and  Salads  are — Nut  Frappe, 
Marshmallow  Cream,  Angel  Parfait, 
Pineapple  Mousse,  Chocolate  Sponge, 
Royal  Pudding,  Orange  Trifle,  Per- 
fection Salad,  Luncheon  Salad,  Jewel 
Salad,  Fruit  Salad  Supreme. 

THESE  and  many  other  recipes  are 
found  in  my  books  "Dainty  Des- 
••rt»"  and  'Tood  Economy."  Sent 
fr«e  f»r  4c  postage  and  your  grocer's 

MLB*. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

D«pt.  C,  ISO  St.  Paul  Street  W..  Montreal 

"ALWAYSkheHIG'lESTQ    ALITY'- 
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Pl»i»    Bfrk-     I  flam*  Sparklinp  Oel- 
Hne    0»i«Umt  m   •(«««    with    lemon 
for   gentrml    IB     flavoring  in  sep- 
•••  Mh      arate  envelope. 


TWO  COLLEGE  GIRLS  ON  A  POULTRY  FARM 

The   Experiences  of  Two  Young  Women  in  Putting  Into  Profitable  Practice  the 

Knowledge   Gained   in   War   Work 

By    GERTRUDE     E.     S.     PRINGLE 


WHEN  to-day  rural  depopulation 
is  a  subject  of  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  cry  is  that  the 
higher  learning  is  educating  our  youth 
away  from  the  land,  it  is  encouraging  to 
learn  that  two  young  college  women  have 
turned  their  backs  on  city  life  and  are 
running  successfully  a  good-sized  poultry 
farm. 

On  a  main  travelled  road  fourteen  miles 
north-east  of  Toronto  may  be  seen  af- 
fixed to  a  grey,  weather-beaten  fence  a 
sign  that  reads  "Martin-Harvey  Egg 
Farm,"  and  on  observing  the  place  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  long,  grassy  lane, 
bordered  with  cedar  hedges,  is  "the  only 
way"  to  the  house,  which  is  gabled  and  al- 
most hidden  by  trees. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  day  that  intro- 
duced us  to  Cedar  Lane  Farm,  with  a  blue 
sky,  in  which  fleecy  white  clouds  lazily 
floated,  spread  over  the  wide  coifntryside 
that  stretched  out  for  miles  around. 
Autumn  fruits  hung  ripe  on  the  trees, 
asters,  hollyhocks,  zinnias  and  mignon- 
ette ran  riot  in  the  garden,  bees  buzzed 
everywhere,  hundreds  of  snow-white 
pullets  played  around,  and  a  soft  breeze 
blew  hither  and  thither  the  feathers  that, 
like    snow-flakes,    carpeted    the    yard. 

On  being  greeted  by  the  owners  of  the 
farm  in  a  quaint  living-room  with  attract- 
ive old  furniture,  we  met  unexpectedly 
two  little  children  who  were  all  friendly 
anxiety  to  show  us  around  the  place.  So 
while  we  strolled  here  and  there,  enjoying 
the  country  air  and  summer  opulence  of 
the  scene.  Miss  Martin  accompanied  us, 
telling  as  she  did  so  of  how  she  and  her 
friend  came  to  take  up  poultry  farming, 
and  what  the  work  was  like. 

It  was  the  accident  of  war  work  really 
that  reVealed  to  Miss  Hazel  Martin,  and 
Miss  Winnifred  Harvey,  the  possibilities 
of  poultry  as  a  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood,  and 
their  exper- 
ience whi  ch 
at  first  was 
i  n  t  e  r  e  s  ting 
and  ended  in 
also  becoming 
remunerative, 
may  show  the 
way  to  others 
who  would  like 
to  live  this 
healthy,  free 
a,nd  independ- 
ent life. 

In  1917-18, 
when    contin- 
uing war  made 
greater   prod- 
uction an  im- 
perative   nec- 
essity, and  all 
the   strong 
men  we  r  e 
away  fighting, 
the  Ontario 
D  e  p  artmen  t 
of   Labour  in 
Queen's  Park,  Tor- 
onto,    opened 
bureau  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    enrolling 
and  s  u  p  p  1  y  i  n"g 
girls    and  women 
for  work  on  farms, 
putting  in   charge 
Miss     Winnifred 
Harvey.      Women 
in    ever-increasin 


numbers  answered  the  call  of  their  country 
and  the  work  of  organizing  and  supplying 
these  rural  helpers  finally  grew  so  oner- 
ous that  more  than  one  person  was  re- 
quired to  handle  it.  One  day  before  she 
graduated  from  the  University,  Miss 
Hazel  Martin  entered  the  Department 
and  became  a  co-worker  with  Miss  Har- 
vey in  putting  women  on  the  land.  This 
association  in  war  work  led,  nearly  three 
years  later,  to  their  partnership  in  the 
Martin-Harvey    Egg    Farm. 

Trying  it  Out  in  Overalls 

IN  THE  second  year  of  their  war  work. 
Miss  Martin  took  charge  of  the  Land 
Girls,  while  Miss  Harvey  obtained  six 
months'  leave  of  absence  to  work  on 
farms — all  kinds  of  them — in  order  to  see 
what  the  tasks  really  were.  In  her  desire 
to  learn  of  the  actual  working  conditions, 
she  laboured  on  mixed,  poultry  and  dairy 
farms,  gaining  thus  exact  knowledge  of 
what  the  girls  were  asked  to  do,  and  also 
acquiring  most  valuable  information 
which  was  to  prove  very  useful  later  on. 
A  year  later  when  a  chance  came  to  rent 
on  shares  a  hundred  acre  farm,  the  two 
girls  joined  forces,  and  for  the  next  two- 
and-a-half  years  did  team  work  in  looking 
after  poultry  and  live  stock,  the  hired 
man — sometimes  two  hired  men,  doing 
the  field  work.  The 'farm  was  one  that 
specialized  in  pure-bred  Yorkshire  pigs, 
dairy  and  poultry. 

The  rather  surprising  fact,  soon  estab- 
lished, was  that  the  poultry  paid  much 
the  best  of  all  the  farm's  activities,  giv- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  profit  of 
$5  on  each  hen,  which  was  extraordinar- 
ily high.  Their  success  with  poultry  led 
the  two  girls  to  decide  that  when  War 
Hfted  its  black  pall  from  the  world  they 
would  take  up  this  branch  of  agriculture. 


It  was  in  November  1920  that  they 
started  to  look  for  a  location  where  acre- 
age was  cheap,  yet  accessible  to  a  city. 
After  spying  out  the  land  to  the  north 
and  to  the  west  of  Toronto,  and  finding 
nothing  to  theit-  taste,  they  came  across 
their  present  site,  which  at  first  glance 
they  knew  would  exactly  suit  them.  It 
had  originally  been  an  eighty-acre  farm, 
but  now  twenty-one  acres  were  to  be 
sold  with  the  dwelling  and  buildings. 
They  bought  Cedar  Lane  Farm,  therefore, 
and  have  rejoiced  exceedingly  ever  since, 
for  it  is  ideal  for  their  purpose. 

City  people  with  happy  memories  of  a 
childhood  in  the  country  will  feel  envious 
when  they  learn  there  is  a  swimming  hole 
with  a  nice,  sandy  bottom  close  by.  The 
countryside  thereabouts  is  both  prettyand 
fertile,  while  the  tiny  village  of  Unionville, 
to  whose  skirts  the  farm  clings,  has  quaint 
old  houses  and  shady  trees  that  touch 
overhead.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Cedar  Lane  Farm  is  its  huge, 
red  barri  that  dominates  its  surroundings, 
and  yet  far  from  being  a  hlot  on  the  land- 
scape it  suggests  friendly  security,  peace 
and  plenty.  A  good  young  orchard  is  an 
asset,  as  its  fruit  belongs  to  the  most 
sought-after  varieties,  such  as  Spies, 
Greenings,  Wealthys,  Baldwins,  and 
Russets.  Being  on  the  main  road,  passing 
motorists  are  tempted  to  buy  the  apples, 
and  this  is  good  for  business. 

Children  and  Poultry 

NOW  after  nearly  two  years  in  opera- 
tion the  partners  are  putting  in 
some  needed  final  improvements.  Al- 
ready the  south  side  of  the  barn,  that  is 
large  enough  to  quarter  a  regiment,  has 
been  turned  into  laying  pens  for  the  hens, 
with  fragrant  hay  piled  high  up  overhead, 
and  the  whole  interior  the  sort  of  myster- 
ious place 
that  children 
delight  in. 
But  the  snowy 
flock  of  pedi- 
greed poultry 
and  their  up- 
to-date  quar- 
ters, interest- 
ing as  they 
were,  did  hot 
touch  the 
chords  of  feel- 
ing as  did  the 
fact  that  grad- 
ually came  to 
light  that  the 
little  girl  and 
tiny  boy,  who 
call  MissMar- 
t  i  n  "Auntie 
Hazel,"  and 
Miss  Harvey 
"Auntie  Win- 
nie" were  ad- 
opted, since, 
as  Miss  Mar- 
tin explained, 
"we  felt  we  could 
provide  a  happy 
environment  for 
two  little  ones  who 
were  alone  in  the 
world,  as  a  farm  is 
such  a  nice  place 
to  bring  up  chil- 
dren, and  then 
too,"  she  added, 
"lots    of    parents 
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on  our  income  have  quite  big  families." 
So  the  little  dark-eyed,  rosy-cheeked 
maiden  frolics  happily  about,  and  is  en- 
couraged to  pick  the  flowers  in  the  border 
for  visitors,  while  the  four-year  old  little 
man  asks  deep  questions  about  "Who 
makes  the  thunder?"  and  "How  can  you 
tell  when  someone  loves  you?"  Then 
quaintly    answers    them    himself. 

But  to  return  to  the  barn, — carpenter- 
ing operations  would  have  been  under 
way  had  it  not  been  a  holiday,  but  the 
next  day  would  see  a  resumption  of  the 
work,  in  which  Miss  Martin  shares.  These 
well-cared  for  hens  will  soon  be  snugly 
housed  in  draught-proof  quarters,  with 
glass  windows  facing  south,  and  in  the 
centre  between  them  wire  netting  covered 
with  cotton  to  provide  ventilation.  Elec- 
tric light  to  encourage  winter  laying  is 
also  being  installed.  Space  will  be  pro- 
vided for  .330  hens  at  a  cost  of  eighty 
cents  a  bird,  although  this  would  come 
higher  without  Miss  Martin's  assistance 
in  driving  nails  and  tacking  up  tar  paper. 
On  the  floor  will  be  laid  fresh,  clean  sand 
from  nearby,  six  inches  deep, — twenty 
loads  of  it  altogether.  This  should  please 
the  single  comb  white  leghorns,  the  aris- 
tocratic pullets  that  are  to  winter  there. 

This  strain  of  poultry  was  selected  be- 
cause it  is  a  veritable  egg  machine.  The 
partners,  preferring  to  specialize  in  egg- 
production,  do  not  scatter  their  energies 
in  other  directions,  therefore  contrary  to 
the  usual  rule  there  is  not  a  single  incu- 
bator on  the  place.  Hatching  of  eggs  is 
not  encouraged  at  Cedar  Lane  Farm,  for 
the  plan  followed  is  to  buy  one-day  old 
chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Early  in 
the  spring  ten  large  boxes  arrive  at  the 
Unionville  station,  containing  one  thous- 
and cunning  little  fluffy  chicks,  and  these 
are  at  once  put  in  brooders,  which  like 
kind  nurseries,  take  care  of  them  for  six 
weeks.  Each  brooder  contains  a  heater 
and  provides  comfortably  for  two  hundred 
chicks. 

The  birds,  given  the  liberty  of  the 
farm,  were  noticeably  bright-eyed  and 
vigorous  looking,  with  the  snowy  feathers 
and  clean-cut  shape  that  show  generations 
of  careful  breeding.  Eggs  from  such  well- 
cared  for,  scrupulously  clean  birds  could 
not  help  but  be  superior  to  those  produced 
in  a  haphazard  way. 

Profits    Are    Coming 

UP  TO  the  present  the  partners  have 
been  putting  all  their  profits  into  the 
business,  but  at  the  end  of  their  second 
year — which  is  just  at  hand — they  antici- 
pate good  returns  from  their  investment 
and  labour.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
incline  towards  poultry-keeping,  it  may  be 
stated  that  their  expectation  is  to  realize 
$3  on  each  bird  per  annum.  Initial  ex- 
penses for  the  first  year  or  two  are  always 


heavy,  but  once  the  necessary  equipment 
has  been  installed  and  stock  purchased, 
the  profits  begin  to  flow  in. 

Although  one  thousand  chicks  journey 
to  Cedar  Lane  Farm  at  the  end  of  April, 
not  all  of  them  turn  out  to  be  egg  produc- 
ers, fully  one-half  being  cockerels.  So 
these  non-layers  are  fattened  and  sold 
when  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 
The  partners  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
rid  of  these  at  the  best  market  prices,  as  a 
city  club  takes  100  a  week  for  four  weeks, 
and  this  disposes  of  what  might  otherwise 
be  a  problem.  One  would  judge  that  the 
girls  do  not  wait  for  business  to  come  to 
them  but  go  right  after  it. 

In  .lune  the  birds  are  carefully  divided 
into  the  following  three  classes: — those 
for  quick  selling;  those  to  be  sold  in  Sep- 
tember: those  to  be  kept  over  the  winter 
to  lay.  Out  of  this  spring's  thousand 
chicks  about  477  pullets  were  raised,  and 
with  the  birds  remaining  over  from  last 
season's  stock,  about  700  will  be  on  duty 
and  lay  throughout  the  winter.  And  it  is 
the  winter  eggs  that  are  so  remunerative, 
fetching  high  prices. 

Said  Miss  Martin: — "We  expect  our 
birds  to  start  laying  the  end  of  September, 
and  the  heaviest  laying  to  be  from  No- 
vember to  March.  You  know  we  have 
built  up  a  big  retail  trade  from  producer 
to  consumer  direct.  The  eggs  are  shipped 
in  cases,  twelve  dozen  to  a  case,  every 
fortnight,  and  frequently  a  customer  will 
get  a  neighbour  to  share  it  with  her.  It  is 
the  retail  trade  that  pays  the  best,  and 
our  customers  know  the  eggs  we  sell  them 
are  never  more  than  two  or  three  days 
old."  The  prices  charged  for  the  eggs 
are  those  given  in  the  official  weekly 
bulletins  from  Ottawa. 

Miss  Martin  gives  great  credit  to  the 
helpfulness  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  and  also 
those  of  Guelph.  She  remarked  enthus- 
iastically, "They  have  been  conducting 
wonderful  experiments  in  the  feeding  of 
pullets,  and  the  results  have  shown  us 
why  we  were  so  successful  with  the  first 
two  hundred  we  raised  on  the  farm  during 
the  War.  We  fed  them  eggs,  making  a 
custard  of  them  with  sour  milk,  but  un- 
cooked and  stirred  into  the  mash.  Anoth- 
er splendid  food  that  makes  the  young 
birds'  legs  strong  is  canned  tomatoes — 
this  was  discovered  by  Professor  Graham 
of  Guelph — so  now  we  are  using  both 
these  foods;  One  great  thing  that  these 
Ottawa  experiments  have  disclosed  is  that 
by  adding  to  the  mash  one-half  of  its 
quantity  of  chopped  green  feed,  such  as 
clover  or  grass,  the  result  will  be  more 
quickly  maturing  birds  and  a  decided 
gain  in  economy. 

"But,"  concluded  Miss  Martin,  "the 
three  great  essentials  to  make  a  success  of 
poultry  are  good  stock,  good  housing  and 
good  feed." 


MRS.  PRINGLE'S  QUESTION  BOX 
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Question — Miss  G.  L. : — How  would 
you  advi.se  me  to  go  about  getting  into  a 
small  orchestra?  I  am  a  pianist  and  fond 
of  playing  popular  music,  but  have  no  way 
of  getting  in  touch  with  any  one  with 
whom  to  affiliate. 

Answer — Communicate  with  the  Mus- 
icians' Temple,  University  Avenue,  Tor- 
onto. By  joining  their  organization  you 
would  be  helped  to  get  the  opening  you 
desire  when  such  is  available. 

Question — -Mrs.  O.  I. — I  would  like 
to  earn  some  money  in  my  own  home.  I 
have  six  children  and  find  it  very  hard 
to  manage  on  my  small  income.  I  have 
tried  a  good  many  things, — keeping  fowl, 
but  there  wasn't  enough  in  it,  and  I  have 
also  done  laundry  work,  but  that  was  too 
much  with  all  my  own  work.  Would  you 
advise  a  knitting  machine?  I  am  not  very 
strong,  so  cannot  tackle  anything  hard. 
Anything  you  can  suggest  will  be  thank- 
fully received. 

Answer — It  seems  too  hard  that  a 
mother  with  six  children,who  is  not  strong, 
should  have  to  make  money  to  help  out 
her  income,  as  her  hands  must  be  quite 
full  enough  already.  You  say  you  have 
tried  poultry,  but  did  you  use  up-to-date 
methods?  Had  you  an  incubator,  and  did 
you  get  market  prices?  I  know  about 
half-a-dos'.en  women  who  are  doing  excel- 
lently with  poultry,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
in  a  hap-hazard  way.  Then  again,  take 
washing.  Did  you  have  a  washing  mach- 
ini'  and  electric  iron?    If  you  did  all  the 


work  by  hand  power,  no  wonder  you 
found  it  too  hard.  With  a  washer,  electric 
iron  and  assistant  you  might  do  it  on  a 
larger  scale  and  make  it  pay. 

As  for  the  knitting  machine,  I  know 
of  some  who  have  succeeded  but  like 
many  things  it  depends  on  the  worker  and 
her  adaptability. 

Other  ideas  for  you,  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  other  women  with  good 
financial  results  are,  making  marmalade, 
raising  turkeys,  breeding  canaries, making 
jam,  and  bee-keeping.  Not  knowing 
your  capabilities  I  could  not  tell  you  just 
what  line  of  work  would  suit  you  best,  but 
Jiope  you  will  find  something  very  soon. 

Question— Miss  D.  M.— Would  you 
recommend  me  to  take  a  business  course 
and  train  as  a  stenographer  or  book- 
keeper? Would  one  be  always  likely  to 
get  employment? 

Answer — Not  unless  you  have  re- 
ceived a  good  education.  There  are  many 
chances  for  girls  to  make  money  outside 
of  office  work.  A  good  sewer  by  entering 
a  first-class  establishment  can  learn  to  be 
a  dressmaker,  and  in  time  have  her  own 
business.  Then  there  is  the  remunerative 
and  interesting  field  of  scalp  and  com- 
plexion specialist. 

The  great  thing  for  a  girl  is  to  discover 
what  her  chief  talent  is,  and  acquire  train- 
ing along  that  line  of  work.  If  you  would 
be  interested  in  either  of  the  other  occu- 
pations mentioned,  let  me  know  and  I  will 
give  you  particulars  as  to  how  to  obtain 
this  training. 
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Dainty  Dishes 

with 

Cream  Cheese 


Why  don't  you  try  some  of  the 
cheese  recipes  contained  in  the 
Ingersoll  Recipe  Book  ?  You've 
no  idea  what  delicious  dishes  can 
be  prepared  based  on  Ingersoll 
Cream  Cheese. 

We'll  gladly  send  you  our  new 
book  of  prize  recipes  if  you 
write  us. 

Ingersoll  Cream  Cheese  is 
mild,  mellow,  soft  and  creamy. 
It  spreads  like  butter.  It  keeps 
well  and  stays  fresh.  Sold  in  a 
:  '  nitary  waxed  carton  —  easily 
4  pened  and  easily  closed. 

Made  in  the  County  of  Oxford, 
Ontario,  Home  of  Canada's  Fin- 
est Cream,  by  The  Ingersoll 
Packing  Company,  Limited,  In- 
gersoll,  Canada. 


Potato  Puflf 
with  Cheese 

By   Miss   Ada    Wells. 

( From  the  InpersoH 
Recipe  Book) 

2  cups  hot  mashed  potato 

4  tablespoons  butter 

\-2  cup  milk 

1  egK  well  beaten    ICheeae 

'!•    cup    Inprersoli    Cream 

L..lt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Boat  all  toKether  until 
thoroutrhiy  mixed 'and  very 
liKht.  Form  into  small 
pyramids  and  drop  onto  a 
buttered  tin  or  pyrex 
plate,  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
€*ate  oven  until  a  Kolden 
brown. 


inger5ol 

Cream  Cheese 

"Spreads  Like  Butler" 
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Till  You  Break  The  Seal 


The  Delicious  Fla-vor  of 


n 


SALADiV 


II 


is  preserved  frotn  all  foreign  odors  and 
contamination  by  an  air-ti^ht  aluminum 
pacKet.  »•»• 

"The  most  Delicious  TEA  you  can  buy." 

JUST  TRY  IT. 


HORLICK'S 

Malted  Milk  for  Invalids 


A  nourishing  and  digestible  diet. 
Contains  rich  milk  and  malted 
jrain  e?'ract.   A  powder  toluble  in  water. 


Refreshes  IVeary  Eye* 

When  your  eyes  feci  dull 
ftod  licnvv,  tise  Muritic     h  (l>- 

•tanrlv  rellcvcK  lli.it  tncil  fccllBM 
—  in.ikrn  them  <  Irar,  iTighl  moa 
•paikitng.  ll.imtlMA.  .^old  and 
ncammon>lr,l   by  all   dnmim. 

//*'    Ao-yo..  EVES 
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Saving  One — *'If  you  could  have  twc- 
wishes  come  true,  what  would  they  be?" 

"Well,  I'd  wish  for  a  husband." 

"That's    only    one.'' 

"Yes,  I  think  I'd  save  the  other  until  I 
saw  how  he  turned  out." — Brockvilh 
Recorder  and  Times. 


Elusive  Albert — "Do  you  remembi 
marryin'  me  to  Albert  Binks,  bachelor,  of 
this    parish,    sir?" 

"Yes,  I — rather  think  I  do — er —  Mrs. 
— er — Binks." 

"Well,  wot  are  we  goin'  to  do  about  it 
'E's   escaped." — Punch. 


From    Realism   to   Romanticism 

Louise  longed  to  see  a  pig  killed.  An  oldi 
person  suggested  that  such  a  desire  on  tlii 
part  of  a  little  girl  was  neither  womani; 
nor  nice. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Louise,  apologft 
cally,  "but  mightn't  we  pretend  that  '• 
was  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  < 
Scots?" — Harper's. 


The   Sad    Parting — "I    do  wish   yo 
would  quit  licking  stamps,"  complaint  'i 
the  wife  of  the  amateur  author.     "If- 
vulgar   and    unsanitary;    and    besides,    i 
gave  you  a  perfectly  good  stamp-moiste; 
er  on  your  last  birthday." 

"I  wasn't  licking  those  stamps,  dear," 
said  the  amateur  author  sadly;  "I  wa.s 
kissing  them  good-bye!" —  WrUer'fi 
Monthly. 

Family  Feuds — A  negro  whi,  had  an 
injured    head    entered    a    doctor's  office. 

"Hello,  Sam!  Got  cut  again,  I  see." 

"Yes,  sah.  I  done  got  carved  up  wid  a 
razor." 

"Why  don't  you  keep  out  of  bad  com- 
pany?" said  the  physician,  after  he  had 
dressed  the  wound. 

"  'Deed  I'd  like  to;  but  I  ain't  got  'nuff 
money  to  git  a  divorce." — Everybody''s 
Magazine. 


Sh-h-h! — An  old  colored  woman  in 
Alabama  was  on  her  sick  bed  and,  fearing 
the  worst,  essayed  to  make  preparations 
for    her    departure. 

"Willyum,"  said  she  to  her  devoted 
spouse,  "yo'  gotter  promise  to  bury  me  in 
de  old  place  in  Bummin'ham  near  mah 
mammy.  Ah  ain't  gwine  to  rest  in  peace 
among  all  dese  strange  folkses  hyah." 

"Dat'll  be  all  right,"  assured  Willyum, 
"we  is  gwine  try  yo'  hyah  fust,  an'  den, 
does  yo'  start  raisin'  a  ruckus,  we  is 
gwine  try  yo'  in  Bummin'ham.."  — 
American   Legion    Weekly. 


i 


The  Incomplete  Angler — J*n  ardent 
angler  took  a  friend  fishing.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  gentle  art,  but  was  set 
up  with  all  the  necessary  tackle,  and  a 
nice  comfortable  seat  on  the  bank. 

The  experienced   one   started     fishingj 
up  the  stream.   Presently  the  novice  said, 
"How   much   do   those  little  red   things^ 
cost?" 

"I  suppose  you  mean  the  float?"  replied] 
the  angler.     "They  only  cost  about  six 
pence." 

"Well,  I  owe  you  sixpence  then,"  aid 
the  novice.  "The  one  you  lent  me  has 
just  sunk." — Strand. 


Not  To  Be  Trifled  With— A  duskj 
rookie  was  doing  guard  duty  for  the  firs| 
time.     Along  came  one  of  those  officer! 
who  wear  silver  chickens  on  their  shoulder! 
The  rookie  naturally  got  excited  and  flus 
tered. 

"Halt!"    he    yelled,  and  then  stopped 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  next?'^ 
inquired  the  colonel  after  he  had  remained 
on  the  spot  like  a  graven  image  for  some| 
seconds. 

"I    ain't   sure,    Boss,"    admitted    thel 
darky.      Then    he    added    dangerously:^ 
"But,  by   golly,    yo'    better   stan'    right  j 
whah  yo'  is  till  I  thinks  what  it  is  Ise  to 
do." — American   Legion    Weekly. 
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WHEN  "Confessions  of  a  She- 
politician"  was  published 
last  June  I  anticipated  that 
it  would  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  considerable  body  of  readers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  aroused  a  storm 
of  comment,  about  one-third  favor- 
ing the  sentiments  expressed  therein, 
and  two-thirds  condemning  them. 
One  rather  signifir  ant  fact  is  that 
nearly  all  those  endorsing  the  views 
aired  in  the  article  do  not  desire  to 
have  their  names  made  public; 
quite  the  contrary  is  the  attitude  of 


John   Galsworthy,  whose   slory  "Blackmail 
will  appear  in  the  December  15  issue. 

the  others.  Amongst  the  latter  is 
Mrs.  McClung,  who  writes,  under 
recent    date,    in    part    as    follows: 

"T  DO  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
^  a  lot  of  people  would  be  glad  to 
think  that  the  women  in  politics  are 
just  as  shallow  and  insincere  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  evidently  is,  but 
even  that  fact  does  not  establish  the 
truth  of  her  assertions,  and  the 
point  at  issue  is  this:  the  writer  of 
this  article  IS  NOT  one  of  the  women 
politicians  of  Canada.  There  are 
only  seven  women  in  Canada  who 
might  be  called  successful  women 
politicians,  successful  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  elected.  Now,  the  writer 
of  this  article  plainly  states  that  she 
is  one  of  these,  which  is  not  true. 
So  I  can  hardly  understand  how  you 
can  say  that  she  has  written  'honest- 
ly'-" 

/~\F  COURSE,  as  the  writer  of  this 
^^  article  stipulated  that  her  name 
should  be  kept  a  deep,  dark  secret, 
I  cannot  even  now  reveal  it,  but  it 
may  interest  the  readers  of  MAC- 
LEAN'S to  know  that  none  of  the 
following  six,  who  are  or  have  been 
members  of  Parliament  in  Canada, 
DID  write  the  article:  Miss  Agnes 
McPhail,  Mrs. ~ Arthur  Rogers,  Win- 
nipeg, Mrs.  L.  C.  McKinney,  Clares- 
holm,  Alta.,  Mrs.  Harvey  Price, 
Grande  Prairie,  Alta.,  Mrs.  Walter 
Parlby,  Alix,  Alta.,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Smith,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  mind  ad- 
.Tiitting  that  the  writer  was  NOT 
Mrs.  H.  S.  L.  McClung,  Edmonton. 
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T  HAVE  just  received  a  nice  letter 
*  from  Miss  M.  L.  Watt  of  Biggar, 
Sask.,  which  I  want  to  pass  along. 
Having  had  to  make  mention  of  two 
"explanations"  in  this  page  last  week, 
I  want  to  pass  along  this  "pat  on  the 
back."  Miss  Watts  writes:  "I  have 
taken  MACLEAN'S  for  about  seven 
years  and  find  it  well  merits  its  slo- 
gan 'Canada's  National  Magazine.' 
It  is  living  up  to  that  title  magnific- 
ently. Its  stories  are  virile  and  sane; 
with  none  of  the  slush  one  finds  oc- 
casionally in  many  of  the  better  class 
magazines.  MACLEAN'S  is  typi- 
cally a  'man's  magazine',  therefore 
appeals  also  to  the  business  wt«nan 
who  has,  through  working  association 
with  men  in  business,  obtained  a 
masculine  viewpoint  and  particularly 
so  in  her    literature." 

A  SILENT  exemplification  of  the 
**•  fortitude  with  which  the  people 
of  Northern  Ontario  regard  their 
fire  losses  was  the  renewal  remittance 
received  on  the  Saturday  following 
the  disastrous  fire,  from  Mrs.  Angus 
McAuley.  She  pinned  a  S3  money 
order  to  one  of  MACLEAN'S  in- 
voices, crossed  out  the  former  address 
"86  Blackwell  Street,  Haileybury," 
substituted  "North  Cobalt,"  and 
simply  remarked:  "Kindly  send 
magazine  to  new  address." 

'pHE  first  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
•*  stories  ever  published  in  a  Can- 
adian magazine  greets  you  on  page 
22  of  this  issue.  Perhaps  you  re- 
member what  a  big  hit  his  first 
novel  ''This  Side  of  Paradise"  made 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
writes  so  joyfully  and  feels  life  so 
keenly  that  his  stories  have  a 
freshness  unusually  appealing.  This 
story  is  distinctly  unusual  and  has 
a  poignancy  peculiarly  its  own. 

Archie  McKishnie's  story  "Brains, 
Limited"  commences  December  15. 
It  is  a  splendid  mystery  yarn,  with  an 
unusual  plot  and  a  suspense  interest 
which  will  make  you  eager  for  the 
next  instalment. 

WE  WELCOME  to-day  into  the 
MACLEAN'S  Magazine  fam- 
ily Miss  L.  E.  Tindale,  and  Miss 
Clara  B.  Hellyer.  Why?  Because 
the  former  is  stationed  at  Chungking, 
Sz  Chuen,  China,  and  the  latter  at 
Bimlipatam,  Vizog  Dist..  India, 
this  shows  how  MACLEAN'S  is 
carrying  its  message  of  entertain- 
ment and  information  to  Canadians 
in  the  farthest-flung  cities  of  the 
world. 

I  am  just  about  to  "hop  on  the 
train"  for  Vancouver  and  points  en 
route,  "scouting"  for  more  all-Can- 
adian material.  In  December  IS 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  coming  as  a 
result  of  the  trip.  J.  L.  R.  will  con 
vey  his  greetings  in  December  1. 
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UP  in  the  garret,  fond  memories  mingle  with  the  joy  of  accomplishment, 
when  old  furniture  and  other  cherished  things  are  made  new  and 
serviceable  with  a  coat  or  two  of  "61"  Floor  Varnish. 


You  can  change  your  furniture,  floors  and  woodwork 
from  one  finish  or  color  to  another,  and  make  them 
look  new  again,  with  one  of  the  several  beautiful  61" 
woodstain  colors.  Whether  you  employ  a  painter  to  use 
"61"  Floor  Varnish,  or  do  the  little  odd  jobs  with  it 
yourself,  you  get  a  tough  elastic  surface  that  is  not  only 
waterproof  but  heelproof  and  marproof. 

61' '  possesses  the  maximum  combined  degree  of  wear- 
resistance  and  water-resistance.    It  stains  and  varnishes  in 
Send  for  Color  Card,  Sample  Panel  Finished  nvith 


one  operation,  without  leaving  streaks  or  brush  marks. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by  painters, 
specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  W  Lambert  Famish  Product 
fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have  your  Tnoney  back. 

PRATT   &    LAMBERT-Inc. 

121    COURTWRIGHT   STREET 
BRIDGEBURG,  ONTARIO 

"(5/"  Floor  Varnish,  and  Names  of  Local  Dealers 
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Makers  ofEffecto 
Auto  Finishes  and 
Vitralite   Enamel 
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When  Art  Worked  Hand -in -Hand 
with  the  Skilled  Crafts 
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THE  Grand  Masters  created  the  designs  in 
furniture  which  have  survived  changes  of 
time  and  fishion  and  are  of  all  household  furniture 
cdmired  most  to-day.      Theg  were  artists.      But 


theg  were  not  artists  only.  They  were  craftsmen 
also,  craftsmen  of  the  highest  order  of  skill. 
They  combined  masterlv  creative  design  with 
masterly  execution 


Grandmaster 

oJfurTiiture 

*  ^Simple  Dignity— Substantial  Construction** 
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The  old  ideals  of"  craftsmanship  have  been 
retained  in  McLagan  furniture.  Modern  power 
machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  tedious  labor. 
But  the  skilful  human  hand  and  the  trained  eye 
of  the  McLagan  craftsman  guides,  supervises 
and  finishes  the  work  of"  the  intricate  machines 
and  the  wonderful  modern  power  tools  which 
invention  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  makers 
of  furniture. 

Of"  these  inventors,  George  McLagan  was  one.  A 
modern    craftsman   with   a    genius    fcr   mechanics,    he 


made  the  McLagan  ficfory  the  most  up-to-date  in 
Canada,  just  as  his  principles  of  dignified  simplicity  of 
design  and  substantial  construction  made  McLagan 
furniture  &mou8  throughout  the  Canadian  trade. 

This  suite  is  an  actual  illustration  of  a  typical  McLagan 
line  and  can  easily  be  obtained  from  your  dealer. 

A  Jacobean  dining  room,  designed  in  two-tone  salin-finisHed 
American  black  walnut  and  quartered  ouk,  Jacobean  finieih; 
tops,  tronts  and  ends  five-ply  figured  walnut  or  solid  oak;  ail 
otber  parts  solid.  Orawer  bottoms  three-ply  mahogany;  backs 
three-ply.  Buffet  top  drawer  fitted  with  sliding,  plush-lined 
cutlery  tray.     Chairs  fitted  with  glides.     Otlier  pieces  with  castors. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  McLagan  Suite  No.  5260. 


The  McLagan  Furniture  Co.,  Limited 

Founded  by  the  late  Geo.  McLagan  in  1886  at 

Stratford,  Canada 
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Down  \o  Business 

Vacation  behind  you, 
ihe  cobwebs  gone  and 
ready  to  do  some  clear 
thinking. 

Make  the  year  one  of 
real  progress  with  some- 
thing to  show  at  the  end. 

Set  aside  a  definite  amount 
monthly.  $10  at  6%  will 
amount  in  ten  years  to 
$1,012.22,  $25  a  month  to 
$4,030  55,  $100  a  month  to 
$16,122.22.  Build upan estate 
by  regular  investing. 

Securities  of  the  moxl  dr- 
pcndable  type  may  be  pro- 
cured in  amounts  ranging 
from  $'>0  upwards. 

A-E-AMESCrCO 

MftNDABLe   INVESTMENTS  ~    ESTABLISHCD  MAV 

MONTREAL  TORONTO   ^^^  ^^mi. 
VICTORIA. BC.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


PROTECTION 
AGAINST 

BURGLARY 

There  are  four  times  as 
many  burglaries  in  a  year 
as  fires.  You  carry  fire  in- 
surance of  course  —  why 
not  insure  against  a  far 
greater  hazard? 

"Dominion"  policies  pro- 
vide protection  against 
everyform  of  burglary  and 
hold-up.  Worth  a  lot  in 
peace  of  mind  alone. 

Doninion-Qnkda 

©oflaisKiKnnig  &  Ei©(goi)g[«rir 

INSURANCE  COHPI^NY 

C^ntda's  Oldest  and  Strmfrsi  CasialtiiCbinpani 
Head  Office:      Toronto 

Branches :     Halifax,     St.     John,     Montreal, 
Ottawa,   London,   Winnipeg,  Calgary,   Van- 
couver. 


Over 

300.000 
Sold  Annually 
in  67  Countries 

"Ask  Your 
Jeweller' 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

INCORPORATEX)  A.  D.  1851 

Losses  paid  since  organization 

over  $84,000,000. 

Fire  Marine.  Automobile,   Explosion,  Riots, 
Civil  Commotions  and  Striices 


HEAD  OFFICES 
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Business  &  Investments 
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THE  FINANCIERS  HAVE 

FAITH   IN  THE   WEST 

West   Needs   Understanding  of  Its   Peculiar   Financial 
Needs  That  Are  Not  the  Needs -of  the  East 

By    M.     D.    GEDDES 

Editor  of  the  Farm  and  Ranch  Review,  Calgary 


PIONEERING  in  the  West  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  pioneering 
days  of  Eastern  Canada  with  which 
many  of  us  are  familiar.  The  West  being 
largely  a  prairie  country,  which  easily 
lends  itself  to  rapid  expansion  and  its 
period  of  development  coming  at  the 
later  dates,  when  mechanical  power  has 
made  such  wonderful  strides,  it  is  only 
natural  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
West  will  require  financial  assistance  in  a 
very  large  way.  Those  of  us  who  are 
somewhat  familiar,  either  through  reading 
or  personal  contact,  with  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  Eastern  Canada  during 
pioneering  days,  know  that  many  of  our 
present  flourishing  eastern  cities  at  that 
time,  not  only  required  extended  loans, 
but  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  That 
day  has  passed  and  so  too  will  it  pass  with 
the  West. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  I  have  un- 
limited faith  in  the  West,  with  its  vast 
stretches  of  undeveloped  black  acres  that 
hold  within  them  such  boundless  repro- 
ductive possibilities;  its  climate  and  the 
temper  and  tenacity  of  its  people.  Think 
also  of  some  of  its  other  natural  resources, 
coal  for  example.  Geologists  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  world's  supply.  This  is  but  one 
of  the  many  resources  of  that  big  portion 
of  our  country  that  we  commonly  look 
upon  as  purely  agricultural. 

Half  the  Agricultural  Wealth 

THE  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
one  of  their  recent  monthly  letters 
gave  the  estimated  gross  agricultural 
wealth  of  Canada  as  $6,S31,022,000  and  of 
that  huge  sum  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
four  Western  provinces  was  $3,238,772,- 
000  or  nearly  one  half. 

A  Western  Canadian  port  to-day  leads 
the  world  in  grain  storage  capacity,  for 
the  Twin  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William  have  now  a  capacity  of  57,793,- 
000  bushels  in  33  elevators.  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  rank  second  with  65  ele- 
vators with  a  combined  capacity  of 
55,195,000  bushels.  Most  Easterners  have 
a  very  hazy  conception  of  the  tremendous 
tonnage  furnished  by  a  Western  crop. 
The  latest  estimate  I  have  seen  of  the 
1922  western  wheat  crop  is  placed  at  over 
3  ?0, 000,000  bushels  with  an  estimate  ex- 
portation surplus"  of  around  270,000,000 
bushels.  The  oat  crop  is  expected  to  yield 
over  410,000,000  bushels  and  in  addition 
there  are  the  other  cereals.  Some  one 
fond  of  figuring  tells  us  that  343,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  some  250,000,000  less 
than  the  present  western  wheat  crop 
alone,  would  require  257,250  (40  ton) 
freight  cars  loaded  to  capacity,  and  these 
with  the  necessary  7,350  engines  required 
to  move  them,  if  placed  in  line  would  total 
2,260  miles  or  a  distance  exceeding  from 
Montreal  to  the  Alberta  boundary.  Then 
the  cereal  crop  is  only  one  part  of  the 
annual  wealth  produced  by  ■  Western 
farmers,  for  it  naturally  does  not  include 
fodder  crops,  root  crops,  live  stock, 
poultry  or  dairy    products.     This  is  one 


sidelight  on  why  the  West  should  require 
financial  assistance. 

Purchasing  Power  of  Western 
Commodities 

/^ENSUS  figures  show  that  approxim- 
^  ately  30%  of  persons  in  America 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  to-day  as 
against  87%  in  1820.  The  latest  Canadian 
figures  are  not  available,  but  in  1901  62  H% 
of  our  population  lived  on  farms,  whereas 
in  1911  the  percentage  had  dropped  to 
54J<^%  which  is  not  a  healthy  sign  in  an 
agricultural  country.  Farming  is  not 
sufficiently  attractive  and  there  is  a 
reason,  a  very  valid  one,  which  to  many 
of  us  is  quite  alarming. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  to 
the  reading  public  that  figures  recently 
compiled  by  the  Sanford  Evans  Statistical 
Bureau,  Winnipeg,  indicate  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  wheat,  oats,  cattle 
and  hogs,  as  compared  with  1913,  is  low. 
The  figures  show  that  placing  100  as  the 
average  wheat  and  oat  unit  of  purchase 
from  September  1912  to  August  1914, 
wheat  last  month  had  a  purchasing  power 
of  68.73  and  oats  of  78.2.  Then  take  100 
for  cattle  and  hogs  as  the  average  pur- 
chasing power  unit  for  the  calendar  year 
of  1910,  1911  and  1912  and  against  that 
cattle  in  September  1922,  had  a  purchas- 
ing value  of  53.91  and  hogs  86.56.  And  as 
if  that  was  not  enough,  crop  conditions  in 
many  localities,  during  recent  years,  were 
away  below  the  average. 

More  Sources   of  Revenue  Needed 

'TPHE  greatest  need  of  the  West,  as  I  see 
■••  it  to-day,  is  therefore  not  more  credit, 
but  more  income  and  a  greater  variety  of  , 
sources  of  revenue  on  most  Western 
farms.  Canada's  prosperity  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  a  prosperous  agricultural 
population.  When  the  farmer  is  handi- 
capped general  business  ceases  to  function 
properly,  and  at  present  some  markets 
that  should  be  open  to  the  Western  farmer 
are  artificially  closed,  hence  his  present 
day  efforts  are  not  recouping  him  finan- 
cially as  they  should  or  building  up  our 
country  to  100%  of  his  capacity.  The 
cattle  men  of  the  West  to-day  are  truly 
at  their  wits'  end  as  figures  previously 
quoted  must  show. 

The  combined  circumstances  prove 
conclusively  that  Western  farmers,  as  a 
body,  must  of  necessity  be  heavy  borrow- 
ers, not  only  at  present,  but  for  years  to 
come.  The  main  question  is  then,  are  they 
being  taken  care  of  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  carry  on,  and  ultimately  do 
their  full  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  their 
respective  communities?  No  human 
system  is  perfect;  the  millennium  is  not 
here,  but,  by  and  large,  I  think  truthfully 
it  can  be  said  that  through  the  various 
channels,  banks,  rural  credits,  govern- 
ment farm  loan  bonds,  and  mortgage 
companies,  farmers  are  receiving  fairly 
satisfactory  accommodation.  The  weak- 
est link,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  lack  of 
some  form  of  more  generous  rural  credit. 


New  Issue 

$500,000 

Montreal  Tramways 
Company 

5%  Perpetual  Mortgage 
Debentures 

Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  in- 
terest on  these  debentures  is 
assured  to  the  Company  by 
a  contract  between  the  City 
of  Montreal  and  the  Com- 
pany, ratified  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Quebec,  which  pro- 
vides for  adjustment  of  the 
tariffs  of  fares  to  produce 
such  revenue. 

Legal  opinion  by  Lafleur, 
MacDougall,  Macfarlane  and 
Barclay. 

For  complete  information  con-  * 
ceming    these   debentures   a 
circularwill  be  sent  on  request. 

We  recommend  these  deben- 
tures for  investment. 

PRICE:  AT  THE  MARKET  TO 
YIELD  ABOUT  6^% 

Greenshields  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  Canadian  Bond  Issues 
Members  Montreal  Stocic  Exchange 

Montreal:    17  St.  John  Street 

Toronto:   14  King  Street  East 
Ottawa;     Central    Chambers 


OX  social  occa- 
sions when  \ou 
desire  to  look 
your  best  —  your 
Tress  Hat  will  be 
correct. 


HATS 


TRBSS*Co.. ;.»<(, .Rom<iinB;rfe.. Toronto 
London.  Sydney.  Calcniia   Cttt>elovn 
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Quality 

is  absolutely 
guaranteed 
by  this  trade  mark 

YOUR  DEALER  CAN  SUPPLY. 

Write  for  bookltt  on  Period  Ftirmture 

Panada  FuRNiruREMANURcruRERS 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARIO.  1^ 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of 
household  and  office  furniture 
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—One  of  the  Twelve  Most 
Popular  Pens  in  the  World 

No.  313  is  a  light,  medium  fine 
stub  that  travels  freely  over  the 
roughest  paper.  It  is  a  favorite 
among  those  who  like  a  springy 
stub  pen  that  permits  strong, 
forceful  writing. 

Choose  from  the  dealer's  display 
case,  order  by  number  for 
safety's  sake,  and  buy  'by  the 
box — it   is   red. 

The  Esterbrook    Pen  Mfg.    Co. 

16-70  Cooper  St.,  Camden.  ,\    J 
Canadian  Agents 
BROWN  BROS.  LTD..    TORO.ViO 


Send  15c 

for  samples 
of  the  twelue 
moat  popular 
pens  in  the 
little  red  box. 


patterned,  perhaps,  after  the  New  Zea- 
land plan,  Dominion-wide  in  scope,  and 
operated  as  economically  as  possible  in 
this  common  interest  of  more  profitable 
agriculture. 

The  Canadian  banking  system  is  con- 
ceded to  be  excellent  from  the  standpoint 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  industry 
and  tommerce,  but  it  was  not  framed  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding agricultural  country.  On  this 
account  for  years  there  was  an  unfitted 
gap  between  the  various  avenues  of  credit 
which  the  bank  furnished  and  that  taken 
care  of  by  mortgage  companies.  Western 
provincial  governments,  realizing  this 
weakness,  have  during  more  recent  years, 
with  a  commendable  measure  of  success, 
bridged  the  gap. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  situation 
with  a  very  prominent  eastern  banker  a 
few  days  ago  he  stated  that  the  banks 
were  alive  to  this  weakness  and  were 
making  arrangements  to  recommend  a 
proposed  change  to  the  Canada  Bank  Act, 
when  it  comes  up  for  revision  next  spring, 
the  direct  purpose  being  to  provide  more 
extended  accommodation  for  Western 
farmers.  He  stated  "bankers  realize  they 
cannot  successfully  accommodate  some  of 
the  legitimate  needs  of  intending  live 
stock  buyers,  but  hope  some  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  Canada  Bank  Act,  next 
spring  that  will  permit  the  banks  to  fur- 
nish more  extended  loans." 

In  1917  the  province  of  Manitoba 
passed  the  Rural  Credits  Act  and  the 
Farm  Loans  Association  Act,  the  former 
for  short  term  loans  and  the  latter  to  pro- 
vide long  term  or  mortgage  credit,  and 
through  these  has  loaned  over  $7,000,000 
to  Manitoba  farmers. 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  has  no 
short  term  credit  system  but  in  1917 
formed  the  Saskatchewan  Farm  Loan 
Board  to  handle  long  term  credits  and 
this  board  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  year, 
has  made  3,692  loans  totalling  an  outlay 
of  $8,425,010. 

Meeting  the  Need  for  Larger  Credits 

'Tf^HE  province  of  Alberta  under  the 
■■■  Live  Stock  Encouragement  Act,  has 
made  provision  whereby  five  or  more 
farmers  may  form  an  association  and  re- 
ceive government  financial  assistance  as 
for  the  purchase  of  breeding  stock.  Alberta 
also  has  a  co-operative  Credit  Act  which 
provides  short  term  credit  for  farmers  and 
in  1917  passed  the  Alberta  Farm  Loan  Act 
for  long  term  credits,  but  the  latter  has 
not  been  put  in  operation. 

Banks  Would   Improve  Their  Service 

'TpHE  following  is  an  extensive  quota- 
■*■  tion  from  a  letter  recently  received 
from  one  of  Western  Canada's  brainy 
bankers,  a  man  well  endowed  with  dis- 
cerning foresight,  and  who  has  done  and 
is  doing,  his  level  best  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Western  agriculture: 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  source 
from  which  the  loanable  funds  of  charter- 
ed banks  are  derived,  it  is  a  safe  state- 
ment that  they  have,  on  the  whole,  given 
the  agricultural  community  of  Western 
Canada  somewhat  more  than  a  square 
deal.  Loans  to  ranchers  have  always 
appealed  to  the  banks  because  of  the 
liquid  nature  of  the  security  to  be  ob- 
tained, with  the  result  that  the  ranching 
business  has  always  had  all  the  credit  it 
could  properly  use.  The  Loans  to  a 
farmer  for  development  of  his  property 
and  the  extension  of  his  operations,  if 
they  are  to  be  kept  liquid,  must  be  held 
down  to  the  margin  between  the  out-of- 
pocket  cost  of  his  operations  and  the 
cash  proceeds  of  the  produce  he  has  for 
sale. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  most  of  the 
criticism  levelled  at  the  banks  is  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  this  fundamental 
fact.  If  it  is  the  ease,  as  it  quite  probably 
is,  that  the  farmers  would  benefit  by  the 
provision  of  some  avenue  of  credit  be- 
tween what  the  chartered  banks  can  give 
them  and  what  they  can  obtain  from  the 
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For  the 
man  who 
dreads  shaving 


Countless  numbers  of  men  look 
upon  shaving  as  a  "necessary  evil." 
They  have  not  experienced  the 
clean  comfortable  shave  of  the  New 
Improved  Gillette. 

This  razor  brings  a  joy  of  shaving 
most  men  had  hardly  dared  hope 
for.  The  keen-edged  Gillette  blade 
cuts  clean  through  each  hair  with- 
out a  suggestion  of  pulling.  The 
razor  glides  softly  over  the  face 
leaving  it  smooth  and  cool. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
New  Im^proved  Gillette. 
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THE  hand  processes — seven  of  them — by 
which  every  single  Spencerian  Fen  is 
carefully  and  separately  fashioned,  are  what 
make  Spencerian  Pens  so  long  lived,  so  uni- 
form in  quality  and  so  perfect  in  their  writing 
points.  We  might  add  that  this  same  indi- 
vidual care  has  made  them  the  standard  for 
over  half  a  century.     At  all  good  dealers. 

Warwick  Bros.    &   Rutter,   Ltd.,    Toronto 
Canadian  Distributors 

^0^  Made  in  England 
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Send  lOcfor  10  sample 
pens,  and  get  free,  that 
fascinating  book, 
"What  Your  Mand- 
•writing  Renjeals.  " 

Address: 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
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mortage  and  loan  companies,  it  must  be 
provided  by  some  form  of  loaning  in- 
stitution which  obtains  its  funds  on  dif- 
ferent terms  than  do  the  chartered  banks. 

"While  the  banks  make  no  claims  to 
perfection,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  new 
country  has  ever  had  as  good  a  banking 
service  as  has  Western  Canada  Branch 
banks  have  been  established  in  almost 
every  .second  village  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  whole  country.  No  other  new  land 
we  have  ever  heard  of  has  been  developed 
with  such  free  credit  facilities  and  such 
cheap  money;  in  fact,  it  might  have  been 
better  had  the  farmers  not  been  able  to 
get  credit  so  easily  and  so  cheaply.  Had  it 
been  harder  and  more  costly  to  borrow, 
they  would  have  thought  more  highly  of 
their  credit  and  would  not  have  accumu- 
lated the  heavy  debts  which,  in  many 
cases,  were  their  undoing.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  the  country  needs  is  greater 
thrift  and  le.ss  borrowing  rather  than 
tinkering  by  amateur  economists  with  the 
powers  of  institutions  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  years,  in  order  to  make 
credit  easier  to  obtain." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters 
received  from  other  leading  Western 
bankers  who  were  written  regarding  their 
attitude  towards  the  present  situation 
and  what  their  respective  policies  would 
be  for  the  future.  Each  quotation  is  from 
a  different  prominent  bank  manager. 

"We  have  had  numerous  past  experi- 
ences of  crop  misfortunes,  both  general 
and  local,  and  our  policy  invariably  has 
been  to  stake  and  restake  the  deserving 
farmer,  that  is,  the  farmer  whose  farming 
is  conducted  along  proper  lines,  who 
keeps  a  rational  viewpoint  in  regard  to  his 
obligations,  who  retains  his  determination 
and  confidence  in  ultimate  success  and 
who  brings  himself  to  the  practice  of 
economy  in  keeping  with  his  financial 
condition.  In  such  instances  we  have  al- 
ways been  agreeable  to  a  fair  disburse- 
ment of  what  receipts  are  available  and 
have,  both  in  advice  and  financial  assist- 
ance, lent  the  farmer  the  strongest  help- 
ing hand  that  lay  in  our  power.  This,  in 
substance,  is  our  attitude  in  all  hardluck 
cases  at  the  present  time." 

"We  agree  with  the  Provincial  (Sask.) 
Government's  views  that  the  Banks  and 
other  creditors  of  the  farmers  should  en- 
deavour to  form  a  constructive  plan  for 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the  crop.  Our 
policy  is  to  withhold  pressure  as  long  as  we 
have  reasonable  assurance  that  no  ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  of  our  leniency. 

"The  attitude  of  this  Bank  towards  the 
borrowing  public  in  the  West  is  naturally 
one  of  co-operation.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  success  of  the  farming 
industry  in  the  Western  Provinces  means 
success  for  our  business  also.  The  debtor 
who  adopts  a  straightforward  and  proper 
policy  in  regard  to  his  obligations  has  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  treatment  re- 
ceived from  this  Bank." 

The  next  quotation  represents  two  of 
the  larger  mortgage  and  trust  companies 
operating  under  one  heading:  "The  policy 
of  both  companies  has  been  to  extend 
every  possible  consideration  to  their  in- 
dividual borrowers  so  long  as  the  borrow- 
er is  doing  his  part — farming  along  right 
lines  and  making  an  honest  effort  to  meet 
his  payments.  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  our  Companies  have  been  obliged 
to  foreclose  have  been  very  few,  and  fore- 
closure is  taken  only  as  a  last  resort.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  we  have  found 
that  a  policy  of  generous  treatment  and 
encouragement  has  solved  more  difficult 
cases  than  a  course  of  drastic  action;  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  a  majority 
of  the  other  lending  companies  will  agree 
with  this  statement." 

The  matter  is  presented  in  a  very  crisp 
way  by  the  Manager  of  the  Saskatchewan 
branch  of  a  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
natioiial  importance:  "The  attitude  of 
our  Company  with  respect  to  investments 
in  this  Province  is  that  if  our  borrowers 
are  in  a  position  to  meet  their  payments 
we  expect  them  to  do  so,  but  if  they  are  in 
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financial  difficulty  we  are  always  open  to 
consider  each  case  on  its  individual  mer- 
its." 

The   Outlook   for   the   Future 

TT  WILL  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing 
■*■  all  deal  with  the  present  situation. 
Now  touching  upon  the  future,  I  am 
quoting  from  the  same  Life  Assurance 
Company:  "Our  Company  is  steadily  in- 
vesting in  first  mortgages  and  I  believe 
this  policy  will  be  continued  unless  this 
continual  suggestion  of  a  moratorium 
should  materialize,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly mean  a  withdrawal  from  this  field. 
We  have  invested  in  this  Province  during 
the  past  year  quite  as  much  as  in  any 
previous  year." 

Here  is  another  view  along  the  same 
lines:  "With  regard  to  the  question  of 
further  lending,  we,  in  common  with 
many  other  companies,  have  been  lend- 
ing very  little  for  some  months  past, 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  funds  were 
scarce,  and  comparatively  few  desirable 
applications  were  being  received. 

"We  confidently  expect,  however,  to 
reinvest  the  bulk  of  the  funds  received 
from  our  borrowers  this  fall — in  fact  if 
more  favorable  conditions  existed  we 
would  probably  get  in  further  funds  from 
our  other  Branches." 

And  still  another  of  the  same  nature: 
"In  so  far  as  future  credit  facilities  are 
concerned,  our  policy  is  to  accommodate 
our  customers  wherever  possible,  consist- 
ent with  safety." 

Still  another  bank  quotes:  "In  regard 
to  future  credit  facilities,  we  may  say  that 
the  confidence  we  have  always  shown  in 
the  West  is  as  firm  as  ever  and  that  our 
policy  of  the  past  will  be  maintained.  We 
are  prepared  to  extend  the  fullest  measure 
of  credit  to  our  customers  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  and  is  within  the 
bounds    of   safety." 

Conditions    are    Heartening 

T^HE  following  is  an  extract  from  Hon. 
-*•  F.  M.  Black,  now  Provincial  Treasurer 
of  the  United  Grain  Growers.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Black  has  lived  for  many  years  in 
Western  Canada  and  during  that  time 
held  numerous  important  financial  posi- 
tions, so  is  well  prepared  to  advance  a 
sane  and  important  view.  He  says:  "I 
don't  consider  conditions  disheartening;  on 
the  contrary  I  think  it  is  quite  heartening. 
This  year's  crop  ought  to  pay  up  the  back 
debts  of  our  farmers,  and  quite  likely  it 
will  go  a  long  way  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  other  two  provinces." 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
opinions  held  are  practically  unanimous. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  discuss  the 
outlook  of  the  West  with  many  of  our 
most  prominent  bankers,  and  I  have  yet  to 
hear  one  of  them  express  any  statement 
other  than  faith  in  the  ultimate  outcome. 
They  have  proven  their  faith  by  opening 
so  many  branches  and  buildings,  such 
palatial  offices  in  each  of  the  larger  west- 
ern centers.  And  the  wisdom  of  their  faith 
is  being  justified  in  increased  western 
business.  The  banking  business  has  made 
steady  growth  in  each  of  the  four  western 
provinces,  having  more  than  doubled  in 
six  years.  Not  having  the  1921  figures 
available,  I  am  quoting  1915  and  1920. 

1915  1920 

Manitoba  $1,557,815,247  $3,057,452,63S 

Sask.                188„526,217  464,296,936 

Alberta            308,837,076  805,818,885 

B.C.                371,713,657  1,061,107,104 


$2,426,892,197    $5,888,675,563 

At  present  practically  the  entire  world 
is  suffering  from  lack  of  buying  power 
together  with  lack  of  credit  and  loss  of 
credit.  This  reflects  heavily  on  the  we.st, 
as  it  is  dependent  on  other  countries  buy- 
ing its  large  exportation  surplus. 

'X'HE   West  needs  financial  assistance 

■■■  and  needs  it  badly,  and  if  part  of  it  can 

be  furnished  in  forms    other  than  direct 


cash  so  much  the  better.  Cheaper  freight 
rates,  wider  markets,  well  selected  im- 
migration, improved  labor  conditions,  and 
well  located  and  sanely  operated  suitable 
industries  so  as  to  build  up  a  larger  home 
market  and  save  some  of  the  long  and 
costly  freight  hauls,  which  frequently 
take  double  toll  from  Western  producers 
(in  the  form  of  taking  raw  material  to  far 
away  markets  and  bringing  back  the 
finished  product)  it  would  go  a  long  way 
to  lessen  the  borrowing  needs  of  the  West. 
I  know  the  views  of  western  farmers  and 
feel  I  can  safely  say,  with  a  few  excep>- 
tions,  they  strongly  endorse  the  expression 
of  Sir  George  Paish,  British  economist, 
when  he  recently  said:  "Taking  down  the 
tariff  barriers  by  nations  and  other  trade 
restrictions  would  be  the  first  steps  neces- 
sary to  a  restoration  of  foreign  exchange. 
It  is  to  urge  that  these  trade  barriers  be 
lowered  and  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  be  restored  to  normal  that  I  have 
come  to  this  country  at  this  time.  It  is 
the  barriers  that  have  dammed  the  cur- 
rents of  commerce.  Once  they  are  re- 
moved the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world  will  be  again  resumed." 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question — What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  Small  Investments  Ltd?  It  is  a  good 
investment? — G.L.G.,    /Kenora,  Ont. 

Answer — The  Small  Investments 
Limited  of  which  Gideon  Grant,  K.C., 
is  president  and  Tom  Dalton  manager,  is 
a  private  fiscal  company.  The  stock 
cannot  be  offered  for  public  subscription 
and  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
on  commission  the  shares  of  the  Realty 
Mortgages  Limited,  which  is  the  client 
company.  As  the  Small  Investments 
is  a  private  concern  and  a  commission 
house  without  assets,  we  would  not  re- 
commend the  purchase  of  its  stock  as 
an   investment. 

Question: — Will  you  please  give  me 
the  earnings  of  the  Lake  Shore  mine  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  May  31st?  I  have  been  advised  to 
buy  and  these  figures  will  help  me  to  form 
an  opinion.^D.L.H.,  Timmins,  Ontario. 

'Answer — During  the  first  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31st. 
Lake  Shore  earned  profit  of  $169,167, 
as  compared  with  $51,723  for  the  entire 
period  ending  November  30th,  1921. 
The  official  report  shows  a  debit  balance 
of  $90,293  handed  over  from  the  pre- 
vious year  and  shows  a  credit  balance  as 
of  June  1st  of  $78,878.  The  company's 
cash  amounts  to  $315,890,  while  fixed 
assets  are  placed  at  $415,569  as  compar- 
ed with  $228,134  at  the  end  of  November 
last. 

Question — During  the  last  four  weeks 
International  Paper  common  has  advanc- 
ed to  $51.75.  As  I  am  holding  some  of  the 
stock  and  could  sell  at  a  profit,  would  you 
please  advise  me?— M.  D.  H.,  North  Bay, 
Ontario. 

Answer — The  sharp  rise  'in  Interna- 
tional Paper  common  to  the  present  price 
is  apparently  based  on  the  fact  that  this 
company  is  now  producing  slightly  over  a 
thousand  tons  of  newsprint  daily.  This 
is  the  highest  rate  so  far  this  year  and 
the  fact  that  the  product  has  just  been 
advanced  $5  a  ton  to  $75.00  a  ton,  has 
given  the  market  price  a  slight  boost. 
This  indicates  that  the  Corporation  is  in  a 
position  to  show  better  profits.  Last 
year  it  reported  a  deficit  of  nearly  $9,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  a  profit  of  over 
$10,000,000,  equal  to  $52.00  a  share  of 
outstanding  common  stock  in  1920. 
During  the  past  ten  years  this  company 
have  averaged  $15.74  a  share  annually  in 
earnings  applicable  to  the  common,  which 
his  a  book  value  of  about  $219.00  a  share. 
We  hesitate  to  give  you  an  opinion  re- 
garding holding  or  selling  the  stock, 
it  depends  so  much  on  your  own  personal 
situation.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
the  present  price  is  good  and  if  you  can 
get  off  with  a  profit  perhaps  it  would  be 
advisable  unless  you  are  ready  to  take  the 
chance  of  holding  on  for  a  higher  price. 
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New  Connecting  Hook 
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Letters  pour  in  confirming  all  that  has  been  claimed  for 
Weed  De  Luxe  Tire  Chains.  Users  say  the  chains  give  at 
least  double  the  mileage,  which  means  a  great  saving  of 
money,  inasmuch  as  they  cost  no  more  than  formerly. 

And  what  strongly  appeals  to  the  motorist,  in  addition  to 
the  great  saving  of  money  and  the  greater  protection  afforded 
is  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble  in  attaching  the  chains. 

The  Lever  Locking  Connecting  Hook  makes  it  child's  play 

to  draw  the  ends  of  the  side  chains 

together,  is  securely  locked  with  a 

slight  pressure  of  the  thumb,  and 

remains  locked  under  all  conditions. 

The  tension  of  the  chain  has  nothing 

to  do  with  the  locking  action  of  the 

hook.  This  is  very  important  because 

chains  must  be  attached  loose  enough 

to  "creep"  around  freely,  otherwise 

they  injure  tires. 

The  Reinforcing  Links  superimposed 
on  the  main  cross  chain  links  solve 
the  problem  that  long  has  baffled 
engineers  and  which  was  made 
acute  by  the  tremendous  increase  in 
hard  surfaced  roads.  The  Reinforc- 
ing Links,  by  taking  care  of  the 
bending  strains,  and  preventing  kink- 
ing, make  it  possible  to  harden  the 
main  cross  chain  links  to  a  much 
greater  depth,  thus  giving  them  vast- 
ly more  resistance  and  longer  wear- 
ing quality. 

Furthermore,  the  superimposed  re- 
inforcing link  gives  four  points  of 
contact  instead  of  two,  thus  giving 
lOO'/o  more  abrasive  resistance  and 
increasing  traction  for  prevention  of 
skidding  on  wet  hard  surfaced  roads. 


The  Reinforcing  Link 


The  ReinforcinK  Link  illustrafed 
above  which  ijrips  each  main  cross 
chain  link,  enables  it  to  withstand 
ihe  heaviest  strains  so  thai  the 
cross  chains  can  be  hardened  to  a 
greater  depth  and  thus  with- 
stand the  grinding  action  of  hard 
surfaced  roails.  Fun  hermore,  the 
Reinforcing  Link  j;ivcsf<iur  points 
of  road  contact  instead  of  two, 
thus  increasing  traction  for  pre- 
vention of  skidding  on  wet  hard 
surfaced  roads,  and  lengthening 
the  life  of  the  chain  at  least  lOO**  . 


Look  for  the  red  enameled  Connecting  Hook,  the  name  "Weed" 
on  the  hooks  of  the  brass  plated  cross  chains,  the  galvanized 
Twin-Loc  Side  Chains.  Packed  in  a  Blue -Gray  Bag,  plainly 
marked  with  the  size  of  cord  and  fabric  tires,  the  pair  of 
Weed  De  Luxe  Chains  will  fit.  The  size  and  name  "Weed" 
nre   also   stamped   on   the   I^evcr   Locking   Connecting   Hooks. 
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T^Thk 


reitQfRISTMAS 


Think  of  walking  up  the  Strand,  giving  the 
old  burg  the  once-over  or  bringin'  in  the  New 
Year  by  first  fittin'  a'  yer  auld  freen's  —  or  what- 
ever it  is  they  do  in  Ireland  or  down  in  Lloyd 
George's  country  to  celebrate  Christmas. 


DOESN'T  matter  how  good  a  Canadian  you 
may  have  become— or  how  many  years  you've 
lived  in  this  Dominion  — doesn't  change  your 
loyalty  or  affection  for  Canada  at  all  —  there's 
something  rather  appealing  in  this  idea.  The 
Old  Country  for  Christmas!  Breathes  there  a 
man  with  soul  so  dead  who  never  to  himself 
has  said,  and  so  on  and  so  forth  —  or  as  they 
used  to  sing  in  the  trenches,  in  that  little  ballad 
of  "Blighty," 


Drop  me  over  there  —  put  me  anywhere  — 
Liverpool,  Leeds  or  Birmingham  —  well, 
I  don't  care! 

And  for  Christmas!  Shades  of  Dickens  and 
Burns!  Think  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  or  Devon- 
shire, or  Ayrshire,  or  Somerset,  or  Norfolk,  or 
Perthshire,  or  wherever  it  is  in  that  tight  little 
Island  or  the  Free  State  that  you  come  from ! 


Canadian  Pacific  trains  will  carry  you  speedily 
from  any  part  of  Canada  down  to  the  port  where 
you  embark.  Then  one  of  the  large,  comfortable 
and  famous  Canadian  Pacific  steamships  will 
rush  you  over  to  Liverpool,  GlavSgow  or  South- 
ampton. 

These  are  the  sailings  that  will  get  you  there  in  time: 


November 

24 

MONTCLARE 

Montreal  to  Liverpool 

November 

27 

EMPRESS  OF 

BRITAIN 

Quebec  to  Southampton 

December 

5 

TUNISIAN 

St.   John    to    Glasgow    and 
Liverpool 

December 

9 

MELITA 

St^.  John  to  Southampton 

December 

12 

MONTCALM 

St.  John  to  Liverpool 

December 

15 

METAGAMA 

St.  John  to  Glasgow 
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jNCE  upon  a 
time  Margar- 
et Binyon  had 
been  a  girl  with  illus- 
ions. In  those  far- 
away days  she  had  believed,  for  instance, 
that  the  world  was  a  pretty  decent  sort  of 
place;  that  people,  taking  them  all  round, 
neither  lied,  thieved,  cheated,  nor  threw 
stones  at  lame  hounds  trying  to  get  over 
pecuniary  stiles;  that  quite  a  lot  of  good  things  could  be 
bought  for  one  gold  sovereign;  and  that  if  one  were  a 
young  woman  with  a  certain  amount  of  talent,  a  pleasant 
voice,  an  attractive  face,  and  a  good  figure,  the  stage  af- 
forded one  every  chance  of  a  jolly  existence. 

To-day — rather  a  foggy  day  in  suburban  London — 
Margaret  Binyon  knew  better!'  Life,  and  more  particu- 
larly stage-life — she  saw  from  the  vantage-coign  of  her 
thirty  winters — was  a  dog-fight.  To  succeed  on  "the 
boards"  one  must  have  neither  scruples,  mercy,  nor 
decent  instincts.  So  long  as  one  possessed  tooth,  claw, 
and  the  hypocrisy  necessary  to  use  them  in  the  dark, 
one  needn't  even  be  an  artist. 

It  had  taken  Margaret  exactly  twelve  years,  nine  on 
the  stage  and  three  of  war-service,  to  arrive  at  this  know- 
ledge. She  saw  herself  at  twenty-one  understudying  a 
leading  lady  whose  faulty  elocution  was  pardoned  for 
her  faultless  legs;  she  saw  herself,  twenty-three,  making 
a  little  headway  at  last— twenty-five,  getting  her  fifteen 
pounds  a  week,  and  almost  certain  of  continuous  engage- 
ments— twenty-six — twenty-seven.  And  "If  only  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  war,"  thought  Margaret,  bitterly,  "I 
might  have  been  in  work  to-day." 

You  saw  her,  making  her  way  down  Long  Acre,  as  a  well 
set-up,  young  person 
in  a  grey  check  tailor- 
made.  The  black- 
winged  hat  added  a 
good  two  inches  to  her 
five-feet-six.  Her  hair 
was  very  nearly  blond, 
her  eyes  that  particular 
shade  of  blue  which  is 
useless  to  the  motion- 
picture  man.  her  nose  a 
trifle  aquiline,  her 
cheeks  thin  (one  does- 
n't put  on  flesh  when 
one  is  eking  out  exist- 
ence on  one's  savings 
at  a  lodging-house — es- 
pecially when  there  is  a 
— a  circumstance  one 
doesn't  mention,  to 
keep  one  awake  o' 
nights,)  her  lips  full, 
her  ears  flat  to  thf 
skull,  and  her  throat 
bare  of  jewellery — at- 
tractive. Also,  if  you 
were  very  observant, 
you  might  have  noticed 
the  determined  jut  of 
her  chin. 

For  Margaret  Binyon 
was  "on  business,"  "af- 
ter a  job."  The^the 
circumstance  one  did- 
n't mention,  made  it 
vital  for  her  to  secure 
an  engagement.  Luck- 
ily, there  was  one  in 
sight.     Otherwise,  she 


"I'm  the  producer, 

ain't  I?     What  I  say 

goes,    till    the    first 

night's  over." 


UNDERSTUDY 

GILBERT    FRANKAU 


ILLUSTRATED     BY     R.     M.     BRINKERHOFF 


couldn't  have  risked  the  fare  from  Ealing!  It  must,  it 
simply  must,  come  to  something,  she  thought,  as  she 
hurried  along. 

II 

CYPRIAN  TODD  called  himself  a  "theatrical  man- 
ager;" and  lived  up  to  the  reputation  of  that  artistic 
calling.  The  old  saw  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  having 
been  brought  home  to  him  with  some  force  when,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  only  the  intervention  (and  the 
purse!)  of  a  powerful  relative  in  the  business  had  saved 
him  from  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  misappropriat- 
ing certain  seaside  box-office  takings  entrusted  to  his 
care,  Cyprian  had  cultivated  for  many  and  many  a  year 
the  policy  of  straightforwardness.  "A  little  provincial  in 
his  ideas,"  folk  said  of  Cyprian,  "but  straight — straight 
as  a  gun-barrel." 

Theatrically  speaking,  folk  were  more  or  less  right. 
Cyprian  Todd  no  longer  misappropriated  box-office  tak- 
ings: his  methods  of  money-making,  though  a  trifle  more 
complicated  in  plan,  were  infinitely  safer  in  execution. 
Instead  of  crudely  laying  hands  on  other  people's  cash,  he 
now  persuaded  them  to  put  it  into  "theatrical  syndicates." 
These  syndicates,  camouflaged  under  the  magic  words 


"Cyprian  Todd  pre- 
sents— "bought  plays, 
dealt  with  scene- 
painters,  dressmakers, 
"property"  merch- 
ants; engaged  actors  and  actresses;  leased 
theatres;  sent  companies  on  tour;  and  gener- 
ally performed  — in  a  modest  way — any  and 
every  operation  wherefrom  Cyprian  Todd 
could  derive  benefit. 
How,  exactly,  Cyprian  derived  those  benefits  is  hardly 
a  fit  subject  for  light  literature;  it  sufficing  for  our  story 
that  he  did  so  in  a  second-floor  office,  with  a  pert  brun- 
ette typist  in  its  outer  compartment  and  an  enormous 
board-room  table — flanked  on  one  side  by  a  leather-cov- 
ered sofa  and  on  the  other  by  a  revolving  chair — in  the 
inner. 

"MissBinyonisoutside,"  announced  the  pert  brunette, 
entering   without    a    knock. 

"Ask  her  to  wait,"  ordered  Cyrpian,  his  bullet-head 
bent  over  some  accounts. 

The  accounts — dealing  as  they  did  with  a  venture  out 
of  which  Cyprian,  having  released  to  one  of  his  syndi- 
cates from  another  of  his  syndicates  a  theatre  of  which 
he  himself,  in  association  with  three  others  of  his  ilk,  was 
the  actual  owner,  drew  fees  that  our  iniquitous  income 
tax  laws  made  it  advisable  to  describe  as  "ejcpenses," 
and  "expenses"  that  the  suspicious  nature  of  modern 
investors  practically  forced  a  man  to  put  down  as  "adver- 
tising and  press-agent's  salary" — took  a  goodish  half- 
hour  to  scrutinize.  At  the  end  of  that  time  our  manager, 
stretching  a  virile  hand  towards  the  bell  on  the  table, 
summoned  the  brunette  typist,  and  told  her,  "I'll  see 
Miss    Binyon    now." 

Cyprian  Todd,  true 
to  type,  did  not  rise 
as  his  visitor  entered; 
and  Margaret,  looking 
down  across  the  desk, 
saw  a  broad  forehead 
from  which  the  brown 
hair,  just  touched  with 
grey  for  a  sign  of  mid- 
dle-age, had  receded 
two  inches,  a  pair  of 
shrewd,  sapphire,  semi- 
Hebraic  eyes,  a  dingy 
■omplexion,  full  cheeks, 
a  largish  mouth,  and 
a  chin  with  a  distinct 
dimple. 

"I've  come  about 
your  letter,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"Good.  Sit  down." 
The  manager's  voice 
was  crisp,  busines.slike, 
a  trifle  condescending. 
"I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
Kot  much  to  offer  you. 
Miss  Binyon.  The 
part's  small,  as  I  wrote 
you — but  it  wants  play- 
ing. The  outside  we 
gan  afford  to  |ia' 
is  five  pounds  ;i 

"But,     Mr.     'ioiii 
Margaret's    voice    be- 
I  rayed     her     a"  i' ' 

you  know  thu' 
ii'fore  the  w»r,  I  u-i  '■ 
'•>  get   far  more   thiin 
•!,at." 

"Of  course,  I  know  it. 
Hut  five  pounds  is  all  I 
an  afford  for  the  part. 
>()U  must  take  it  or 
leave  it,  I'm  afriiid." 
And  Marjt«ret 
thought,  "It  won't  pay 
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to  refuse.  I'm  down  and  out— and  he  knows  it.  If  he 
knew  about— about  the  circumstance,  he'd  only  offer 
three."  Aloud,  she  .said:  "I'm  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion now,  Mr.  Todd.  You're  giving  out  standard  con- 
tracts, I  suppose." 

Cyprian,  who  liked  the  Actors'  Association  about  as 
much  as  a  fox-hunter  likes  barbed  wire,  replied,  curtly, 
"You  can  have  a  sitandard  contract  if  you  like.  Person- 
ally, I  can't  see  any  sense  in  the  Association.  Trade 
Unions  are  all  very  well  for  stagehands. 
Artists  ought  to  be  above  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"And  when  do  you  start  rehearsals?" 
went  on  Margaret,  thinking  of  the  half- 
salary  Todd  would,  thanks  to  the  Associa- 
tion, now  have  to  pay  for  them. 

"Day  after  to-morrow.  At  the  Belve- 
dere.   We  produce  in  three  weeks." 

Margaret  conjured  up  a  stage-smile; 
and,  after  a  little  palaver,  accepted  the 
part.  Todd,  also  smiling,  rang  for  his 
typist,  and  ordered  her  to  bring  him  con- 
tract-forms. These  they  signed  and  ex- 
changed. 

The  manager,  all  affability,  then  drew 
the  script  of  the  entire  play  from  a  pile 
of  papers  on  the  table;  and — to  Miss 
Binyon's  great  astonishment — handed  it 
over. 

"I've  just  been  thinking,"  he  said. 
"Miss  Sulgrave's  understudy  has  disap- 
pointed us.  You  wouldn't  mind  reading 
for  her,  would  you?  Just  at  an  occasional 
rehearsal." 

"But  surely  if  I'm  to  understudy  the 
leading    lady — " 

"I  never  suggested  that.  Miss  Binyon." 
"Didn't  you,  Mr.  Todd?  I  thought,  as 
you  were  giving  me  the  script,  you  in- 
tended me" — she  managed  another  smile 
— "to  take  on  that  duty  as  well." 

Cyprian,  having  reached  the  core  of  his 
business,  leaned  back  in  the  revolving- 
chair  and  poUtely  lit  himself  a  large  cigar. 
"To  be  perfectly  straight  with  you, 
Miss  Binyon,"  he  began,  chewing  at  the 
weed,  "what  with  the  enormous  rent  I 
have  to  pay  for  the  Belvedere  and  the 
absurd  cost  of  production  these  days,  I 
really  can't  afford  a  regular  understudy 
for  Miss  Sulgrave  until  we  see  whether 
'Lucy's  Lover'  is  a  winner  or  not.  If  it's 
a  winner,  of  course,  someone'll  have  to  be 
specially  engaged.  Meanwhile,  you  cer- 
tainly would  be  doing  me  a  great  favour 


He  paused  meaningly;  and  Margaret, 
taking  her  cue,  murmured:  "Lucy  Man- 
ners seems  rather  a  long  part  to  learn — 
for    nothing,    Mr.    Todd." 

"Of  course,  I  don't  insist."  The  cigar 
elevated  itself  five  degrees.  "A  contract, 
with  me,  is  a  contract.  We've  signed  oitrs 
— and  that's  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  You  must  do  just  as  you  like 
about  the  understudying.  Only — if  you 
listen  to  my  advice — you'll  take  it  on. 
You  see,  we're  bound  to  send  the  show 
out  on  tour  sooner  or  later  — and  Miss 
Sulgrave's  understudy  would  naturally 
be  my  first  choice  for  leading  lady." 

Margaret,  who  knew  the  exact  value  of 
such  promises,  hesitated.  By  every  cus- 
tom of  the  stage,  she  was  entitled  to  extra 
pay  if  she  understudied.  But  Todd,  ob- 
viously, had  no  intention  of  offering  more 
money.  What  Todd  required  was  treble 
work  for  single  salary.  Query — was  it  worth 
while  offending  the  man? 

"And  supposing  the  play  does  succeed,"  she 
parried,  "should  I  continue     understudying  Miss  Sul- 
grave?" 

"Well—"      The    cigar,    abstracted    from    Cyprian's 
mouth,  described  a  hesitant  circle.     "Well,  honestly,  I 
don't  see  why  you  shouldn't." 
"At  an  increased  salary?" 

"Look  here.  Miss  Binyon!"  Todd,  as  though  suddenly 
smitten  with  an  idea,  rose — all  five-foot-six  of  him — from 
his  seat.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You  shall  under- 
study Miss  Sulgrave — for  the  run  of  the  piece.  /  don't 
believe  in  contracts  between  artists  and  managers.  We'll 
make  this  a  little  private  arrangement.  Just  between  you 
and  me.  A  family  party,  don't  you  know."  He  came 
round  the  table.  "You  see  us  through  the  rehearsals  and 
the  first  fortnight.  After  that — if  the  play's  a  winner 
— I'll  give  you  eight  pounds  a  week  for  the  part  and  the 
understudy." 

It  sounded  fair  enough,  theatrically  speaking,  and 
Margaret,  with  a  charming  gesture,  accepted.  "After 
all,"  she  thought,  bitterly,  "it's  dog-eat-dog  in  this  pro- 


fession— and  beggars  can't  be  choosers.      This  may  lead 
on  to  something  ever  so  much  better;  you  never  can  tell." 

Ill 

TEN  days  after  her  interview  with  Cyprian  Todd, 
Margaret  Binyon  sat  huddled  in  a  seat  of  the  empty 
dress-circle  of  the  Belvedere  Theatre.  On  her  knees,  un- 
regarded, lay  the  full  script  of  "Lucy's  Lover;"  on  the 
stage,  posing  artless  among  the  nondescript  scenery  of 


"Fancy  casting  you  to  play  a  parlourmaid.      I  must  say"  — 
the  thin  lips  pursed  maliciously — "Tm  surprised  you  took  it." 

another  play,  Thelma  Sulgrave  played  Lucy   Manners. 

So  far  the  two  women  had  not  spoken  to  each  other — 
and  this,  as  she  watched  her  principal,  studying  each  ges- 
ture, rankled  in  Margaret's  mind.  All  said  and  done,  who 
was  Thelma  Sulgrave?  A  leading  lady?  Undoubtedly! 
A  star?  Very  much  so!  But  that  did  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  she  and  Margaret  had  been  "girls  together" 
long  before  Thelma — by  sticking  closer  than  a  sjster  to  a 
married  matinee  idol — won  her  taloned  way  to  top- 
dogdom  in  the  theatrical  rough-and-tumble. 

"I  wonder  if  I'm  jealous?"  thought  Margaret  vaguely. 
It  seemed  so  absurd  to  be  jealous  of  any  actress — especi- 
ally of  one  whose  acting,  apparently,  success  had  deter- 
iorated as  much  as  Thelma's.  One  might  be  jealous  of 
women  who  were  creative  artists,  of  women  with  hus- 
bands who  adored  them,  of  women  who  didn't  have  to 
fight  for  five  pounds  a  week.  But  to  be  jealous  of  "grease 
paint,"  to  dislike  someone  simply  because  they  had  got  to 
the  top  at  home  while  you  had  been  nursing  smashed-up 
soldiers  in  France —     And,  "Oh,  dear!  "thought  Margaret, 


"what  an  awful  little  beast  the  profession  's  made  of  me." 
"Going  to  be  a  success,  I  think,"  whispered  a  confident 
voice  at  her  side;  and,  turning  her  head,  she  saw  the 
broad,  grinning  countenance  of  Lulu  Hart,  the  comedy 
man. 

"If  only  she  wouldn't  say  'sol'  instead  of  'soul'  and 
'phlegm'  instead  of  'flame,'  "  said  Margaret  in  an  un- 
guarded moment. 

"Thelma,  you  mean."  Lulu  laughed.  "Oh,  but  the 
public  don't  notice  little  things  like  that. 
The  public" — he  flung  out  a  massive 
hand — "love  to  hear  Thelma  Sulgrave 
bark,  'Oh,  Gard — I  have  a  phlegm  in  my 
.sol.'  And  besides,  even  if  they  didn't, 
Mi.ss  Sulgrave  owns  a  share  in  the  play. 
Hector  Beamish  bought'  it,  you  know, 
just  before  he  died.  And  so — But  we 
mustn't  talk  scandal.  Miss  Binyon." 

Miss  Binyon  chuckled.  She  liked  Lulu 
Hart.  There  was  something — something 
boyish  about  the  bluff,  big-cheeked,  clean- 
shaven comedian,  something  that  inspired 
confidence. 

"You're  rather  malicious,  aren't  you, 
Mr.  Hart?"  she  countered. 

"I  didn't  intend  to  be."  A  look  of  con- 
trition softened  the  big  face.  "But  Miss 
Sulgrave  is  so  very  capable  of  taking  care 
of  herself." 

The  rehearsal  continued.  Stephen  Ban- 
nock, the  lover,  made  his  exits  and  his 
entrances;  Miriam  Wheeler  ran  through 
her  sob  scene  with  Miss  Sulgrave;  Arthur 
Cotton,  the  producer — a  swashbuckling 
cosmopolitan  with  Dago  moustaches,  and 
a  Broadway  accent — swaggered  on  stage 
and  off  again;  Lulu  Hart  disappeared. 

But  Margaret  Binyon  sat  on,  wonder- 
ing exactly  what  it  was  about  the  comed- 
ian which  appealed  to  her. 

"Mardy,  dearV  The  leading  lady,  her 
morning's  work  over,  had  deserted  the 
stage  for  the  auditorium.  "How  are  you?" 
"Very  well,  thank  you,  Thelma." 
"I'm  so  glad."  The  little  woman  of  the 
dark  hair,  the  dark  eyes,  and  the  hard. 
Oriental  face,  began  to  babble — with  the 
childishness  she  had  affected  since  reach- 
ing thirty.  "One  hears  so  little  of  one's 
friends,  these  days.  The  war  seems  to 
have  changed  everything,  doesn't  it?  I 
was  telling  Lady  Gore-Parker  only  the 
other  day — you  know  the  Gore-Parkers, 
don't  you,  Mardy? — such  dear  people — 
that  the  stage  seems  to  have  altered  com- 
pletely. These  syndicates  are  simply  ter- 
rible. All  they  think  of  is  money.  And 
money  spoils  things.  Don't  you  think  so, 
dear?" 

"Well "  began  Miss  Binyon. 

There  was,  however,  no  stopping  the 
Sulgrave.  "I  so  often  wish,"  she  went  on, 
"that  we  could  put  the  clock  back  to  the 
old  days  when  the  theatre  was  the  thea- 
tre. My  heart  bleeds — just  bleeds — when 
I  think  of  the  harm  these  commercial 
managements  are  doing.  And  they're  so 
stupid,  so  lamentably  stupid.  Fancy  cast- 
ing you  to  play  a  parlourmaid.  I  must 
say" — the  thin  lips  pursed  maliciously — 
"I'm  surprised  you  took  it." 

"Are  you,  Thelma?"  Margaret,  looking 
at  her  one-time  friend,  wondered  what 
could  have  prompted  the  sudden  volubil- 
ity. 

"Of  course  I  am.    /  thought,  when  you 
married,  that  you  were  going  to  give  up 
the  profession." 

"When  I  married — "  stammered  Margaret.   So 

Thelma  knew — one  side  of  the  story! 

"Oh,  I  heard  all  about  it!"     The  leading  lady  fairly 

bubbled.    "He  was  a  soldier,  wasn't  he?    And  you  nursed 

him  in  hospital.     So  romantic!    How  could  he  let  you 

come    back    to    the    stage?" 

Luckily,  Mr.  Whyteleafe,  the  stage-manager — an  ole- 
aginous, little  man  with  indeterminate  features  and  the 
blackest  of  negroid  hair — interrupted  their  conversation 
with  a  subservient,  "Miss  Sulgrave,  I  do  hope  you  won't 
mind  if  we  call  a  rehearsal  for  to-morrow  afternoon.  Mr. 
Bannock  has  to  be  away  on  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Cotton 

thought " 

"How  distressing!"  Thelma  made  one  of  her  famous 
moues.  "How  very  distressing.  I  wish  I'd  known  sooner. 
Now,  I'm  afraid  it's  quite  impossible."  She  gave  reasons 
to  which  Whyteleafe  listened  with  deference,  ending, 
"But  my  understudy  could  read  for  me?  And,  by  the 
way,  who  is  my  understudy,  Mr.  Whyteleafe?" 

The  stage-manager  hesitated.     Then  he  said,  "Well, 
really.   Miss  Sulgrave,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know.     Mr. 
Continued  on  page  58 
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Thornton's    Chances   of    Success 


THE  writer  is  editor  of  "Railway  Age,"         D    -. 
Chicago,  the  world's  outstanding  expert  J 

on  railway  problems,  because  he  knows  them 
from  the  public  as  well  as  on  the  technical  side — knows 
them  so  Well  that  he  has  on  several  occasions  srvung  the 
great  U.S.  railway  executives  to  his  view  on  big  ques- 
tions. He  was  recently  consulted  by  an  European  gov- 
ernment on  the  reorganization  of  their  system.  He  began 
life  as  a  printer,  studied  law,  look  up  journalism  and 
was  editor  Chicago  Tribune  when  he  was  invited  to 
specialize  in  technical  journalism. 


THE  most  conspicuous  railway  man  in  the  world  for 
months,  or  even  years,  will  be  Sir  Henry  W. 
Thornton,  recently  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  System.  He  will  be  so  prom- 
inent a  figure  for  several  reasons. 

Born  an  American  citizen,  he  will,  after  he  has  entered 
on  his  new  work,  have  served  as  a  railway  officer 
in  three  different  countries.  Until  forty-one  years 
old  he  got  his  training  and  experience  as  a  rail- 
road man  on  the  Pennsylvania  System,  the 
largest  system  in  point  of  investment,  traffic  and 
earnings  in  the  United  States.  He  was  then 
called  to  become  general  manager  of  one  of  the 
principal  railways  of  England — an  event  unpre- 
cedented in  history.  Having  succeeded  as  a  rail- 
way manager  in  England,  and  won  high  honors 
in  the  military  transportation  service  of  that 
country  during  the  Great  War,  he  is  now  to  come 
to  Canada  and  become  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  largest  railway  system  in  point  of  mileage 
on  the  North  American  continent.  There  is  a 
touch  of  the  picturesque  and  the  dramatic  in  such 
a  career  which  infallibly  makes  it  attract  wide 
attention. 

But  the  thing  about  the  change  Sir  Henry 
Thornton  is  making  that  arouses  the  most 
interest  in  the  student  of  transportation  matters 
is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  he  is  going  to  under- 
take. He  will  find  the  conditions  with  which  he 
will  deal  in  Canada  as  different  from  those  in 
England,  as  he  found  those  in  England  were  from 
those  in  the  United  States.  Under  these  unfamil- 
iar conditions  he  will  undertake  the  solution  of 
the  most  gigantic  problem  of  reorganization  and 
management  which  ever  was  undertaken  by  any 
man. 

He  will  become  the  executive  head  of  a  railway 
system  of  over  22,000  miles.  It  is  not  really  a 
single  system  now,  because  its  several  huge  parts 
extending  across  a  continent  have  not  either 
physically  nor  in  their  organization  been  as  yet 
welded  into  an  operating  whole.  To  integrate 
them  into  a  single  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  each  part  enough  autonomy  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive centralization,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult   parts   of   his   problem. 

The  government-owned  railways  of  Canada  are 
incurring  a  deficit  which,  measured  by  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  country,  is  enormous, 
and  that  imposes  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
which  would  be  minimized  were  it  called  less  than 
vast  and  almost  unsupportable.  He  must,  if  his 
work  is  to  be  successful,  conceive  and  carry  out 
means  of  reducing  and  finally  wiping  out  this 
deficit.  He  must  do  this  in  the  face  of  a  growing  demand 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  reduction 
from  the  high  levels  reached  during  the  war  of  railway 
rates,  especially  on  freight,  and  particularly  on  agricul- 
tural products. 

Will    He   Succeed? 

HOW  successful  is  it  reasonably  to  be  expected  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  will  be  in  his  struggle  with  the 
gigantic  problem  the  Canadian  government  has  paid 
him  the  extraordinary  tribute  of  turning  over  chiefly  to 
him  for  solution?  It  takes  a  big  man  to  solve  a  big 
problem.  A  man  may  be  very  big,  however,  and  yet  fail 
to  solve  a  big  problem,  because  the  problem  may  be  too 
big    for    any    man. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  predict  with  what  success  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  will  meet.  That  will  not  depend  on  him 
alone.  It  will  depend  even  more  on  the  kind  of  a  chance 
the  Canadian  public  and  government  give  him.  I  shall 
try  only  to  tell  something  about  the  man  and  about  the 
problem  he  is  confronted  with,  and  mention  some  of  the 
things  that  must  be  done  if  he  is  to  have  a  real  opportun- 
ity to  render  the  great  service  to  them  that  the  Canadian 
Government  and  people  desire. 


SAMUEL    O.    DUN 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  successful  management 
of  a  railroad  system  are  much  the  same  everywhere. 
They  are  the  same  on  a  government  railway  as  on  a 
private  railway.  They  are  conditions,  however,  which 
long  world-wide  experience  shows  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  create  and  maintain  on  government  than  on  pri- 
vate railways.  This  undoubtedly  suggests  the  greatest 
of  the  difficulties  Sir  Henry  Thornton  will  meet. 

Sir  Henry  Worth  Thornton  is  fifty-one  years  old.  He 
received  an  engineering  education  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  entered  railway  service  as  a  draftsman 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburg  when 
twenty-three  years  old.  The  Pennsylvania  has  had  a 
unique  method  of  developing  and  training  officers.  On 
most  of  the  railways  of  North  America  most  of  the 
officers  have  "risen  from  the  ranks."  They  have  come 
up  from  telegraph  operators,  clerks,  brakemen,  firemen 


Sir  Henry  Worth  Thornton 


and  so  on.  The  Pennyslvania  alone  has  for  many  years 
followed  systematically  the  policy  of  taking  college- 
educated  men,  usually  engineers,  into  its  organization, 
and  after  advancing  them  step  by  step  through  its  engi- 
neering department,  transferring  them  to  "operating" 
positions.  To  make  the  meaning  of  this  statement  clear 
it  should  be  said  that  the  engineering  department  of  a  rail- 
way designs,  constructs  and  maintains  tracks,  tunnels, 
shops,  locomotives,  cars  and  other  physical  properties.  The 
"operating"  department  has  direct  charge  of  the  making 
up,  breaking  up  and  movement  of  trains.  Almost  every 
high  operating  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  has  graduated 
from  the  engineering  into  the  operating  department. 

Sir  Henry  Thornton  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
engineering  department  and  was  made  superintendent 
of  a  division  in  1901.  He  was  superintendent  of  different 
divisions  for  ten  years.  Now,  being  a  superintendent  on 
the  Penn.sylvania  System  means  something.  This  rail- 
way has  one  of  the  densest  businesses  in  the  world.  A 
large  part  of  its  mileage  has  double  track  and  much  of  it 
four  tracks.  Under  the  Pennsylvania's  organization  the 
superintendent  has  duties  and  responsibilities  compar- 
able to  those  of  the  general  manager  of  many  large  single 
track    railways.       When,    therefore,    it    is    stated    that 


"VJ  Thornton  was  ten  years  a  superintendent  on  the 
■'■^  Pennsylvania  it  means  that  he  had  a  long  and 
valuable  experience  and  training  as  an  operating 
officer.  He  was  next  made  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent and  then  general  superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad.  This  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
which  handles  a  large  suburban  business  on  Long  Island 
into  and  out  of  New  York  City.  It  was  at  about  this  time 
that  the  Pennsylvania  built  its  large  passenger  terminal 
in  New  York  City,  tunneled  into  the  city  under  the 
Hudson  River  on  the  west  and  the  East  River  on  the 
east,  and  electrified  its  line  into  New  York,  and  likewise 
the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Being  general  superintendent 
of  the  Long  Island  during  this  period  gave  Sir  Henry 
Thornton   new   and   valuable  experience. 

In  1914  a  sensation  was  created  in  both  the  United 
States  and  England  by  the  announcement  of  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
of  England,  that  Thornton  had  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  that  railroad.  The  general  manager  of  an 
English  railway  performs  virtually  the  same 
duties  as  the  president  of  an  American  railway. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton  explained  his  action  in 
coming  to  America  for  a  general  manager  by 
asserting  that  the  English  railways  had  not 
developed  any  young  man  who  was  equipped  for 
the  position.  This  raised  a  storm  in  England. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton's  explanation  was  resented 
by  the  officers  of  English  railways,  and  he  was 
roundly    criticised    by    the    British  press. 

Thus  it  was  under  unfavorable  auspices  that 
Thornton  went  to  England.  There  was  much  cu- 
riosity among  railway  officers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  to  how  he  would  make  out.  The 
writer  of  this  article  had  opportunity  to  visit  him 
in  London  three  months  after  he  became  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Eastern.  Mr.  Thornton 
frankly  stated  then  that  he  had  come  to  England 
knowing  he  would  meet  with  a  prejudice  that  he 
must  live  down.  He  began  at  once  trying  to  adapt 
himself  to  English  manners  and  customs.  He  re- 
assured the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Great 
Eastern  by  refraining  from  calling  over  from 
America  a  single  officer  or  employee.  He  did  not 
at  first  make  any  considerable  changes  in  the 
personnel  or  organization  of  the  railway,  and  later 
refrained  from  making  any  except  after  counsel- 
ing fully  with  his  board  of  directors  and  the  mem- 
bers   of    his    official   staff. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  had  not  come  to  Eng- 
land to  revolutionize  English  railway  practice 
by  introducing  American  methods,  but  to  make 
whatever  improvements  were  practicable  by  the 
introduction  of  American  or  any  other  methods 
that  would  be  effective. 

He  said  he  thought  he  had  already  destroyed 
most  of  the  prejudice  against  him.  Inquiry 
among  persons  familiar  with  English  railway 
affairs  confirmed  this.  Adaptability  is  one  of  the 
principal  requisites  to  success  in  every  field  of 
practical  human  endeavor.  No  man,  whatever  his 
other  qualities,  can  be  successful  in  practical  af- 
fairs if  he  wants  adaptability.  Young  men  usually 
have  more  of  it  than  old  men.  Thornton  was  only 
forty-one  years  old,  and  he  showed  he  had  it  to  an 
eminent  degree. 

Within  three  weeks  after  my  visit  with  him 
England  entered  the  Great  War.  Control  of  all 
the  railways  was  at  once  taken  by  the  government,  and  a 
committee  of  general  managers  was  appointed  to  operate 
them.  Thornton  was  appointed  on  this  committee.  In 
1916  he  was  appointed  director  of  inland  water  communi- 
cation. Early  in  1917  he  was  appointed  assistant  director 
general  of  railways  and  sent  to  Paris.  All  members  of  the 
railway  executive  committee  had  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Thornton  n  his  new  position  was  given  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  Finally  he  was  given  charge  of  all 
British  army  transportation  on  the  continent  with  the 
rank    of   major-general. 

Showered  With  Honors 


THIS  was  four  years  after  he  had  become  general 
manager  of  an  English  railway.  He  was  .still  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  He  did  not  become  naturalized  as  a  British 
subject  until  March,  1919.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
gazetted  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  became  Sir  Henry  Thornton.  He  is  also 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  the  Belgians,  and  holder 
of  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal  conferred  by  the 
United  States  government. 

Covtivtifd  on  page  5-3 
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He  caught  her  just  as  she  was 

going  indoors  with  an  armful 

of  firewood. 


£^,r,^-/jgm^l^ 


SOME  men  know  the  only  girl  in  the 
world  when  they  see  her;  and  some 
men  don't.  Some  understand  their 
sensations  but  don't  get  the  sand  to  do 
anything  about  it  until  it's  too  late. 
Big  Bill  Harriman  knew  his  own  when  he  saw  her,  at  the 
first  glance;  and  sand,  next  to  size,  was  the  thing  with 
which    he    was    most    abundantly    endowed. 

She  appeared  about  fifty  feet  away,  near  a  hickory  tree 
and  her  errand  in  the  woods  was  revealed  when  she 
dropped  to  her  knees  and  began  to  gather  nuts.  Her 
small  brown  hands  moved  as  gracefully  as  ground  swal- 
lows. 

Big  Bill  had  just  finished  his  lunch,  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  a  giant  birch ;  otherwise  she  would  have  heard  the 
sound  of  his  axe  as  she  approached  the  cut  of  wood  as 
noiselessly  as  a  squirrel  pops  into  the  crotch  of  a  limb — in 
a  moment  she  would  be  hidden  again  by  the  intervening 
tree  trunks,  and  within  five  minutes  she  would  finish 
gathering  the  nuts  under  that  particular  hickory  and  go 
on. 

Bill  stood  up — six  feet  three  from  boot-soles  to  brown 
hair — and  drew  a  trembling  breath.  If  it  had  been  just 
any  girl  he  would  have  called  a  greeting  as  he  lighted  his 
pipe,  chuckled  at  her  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  gone  to 
work  again  with  the  double-bitted  axe  that  he  had  driven 
into    a    log   when    he    sat    down    to    eat. 

But  Bill  Harriman  bad  got  a  full,  fair  look  at  this  girl 
and  something  never  before  experienced  by  him  had 
taken  place  underneath  the  wide  breast  of  his  blue 
flannel  shirt.  Her  skin  was  a  golden  brown,  her  hair  was 
a  golden  red,  she  moved  as  easily  as  a  branch  waving  in 
the  wind,  and  he  had  an  intuitive  feeling  that  her  eyes 
were  very  deep  and  dark.  Five  minutes  before  he  could 
not  have  said  what  kind  of  a  girl  he  liked — he  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  liked  a  pipe  and  a  hound  dog 
better  than  any  kind  of  girl — but  now  he  knew  all  about 
it.  The  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world  was  less  than 
three    rods    away. 

Harriman  did  not  make  a  sound  until  he  got  within 
twenty  feet  of  her,  and  then  he  purposely  stepped  upon  a 
dry  branch.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  the  flashing 
movement  of  a  bird  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes,  wide  with 
sudden  alarm,  were  indeed  deep  and  dark  and  black- 
lashed.  He  was  more  scared  than  she  was,  when  he  read 
that  look,  but  a  kind  of  bulldog  courage  sustained  him. 
He  couldn't  possibly  let  the  only  girl  in  the  world  get 
away    from    him,    now    that    he    had    seen    her. 

"Scare  you?"  he  asked,  in  the  gentlest  tones  to  which 
he  could  reduce  his  ordinarily  booming  voice.  "I ....  I 
didn't  mean  to  come  on  you  so  sudden!" 

She  looked  him  over,  and  the  alarm  in  her  eyes  died  to 
caution. 

"You  don't  make  anymore  noise  than  a  catamount!" 
Her  teeth  gleamed  in  a  quick  smile.  "You  after  nuts, 
too?" 

"No."  Bill's  heart  leaped  with  joy  that  the  crucial 
moment  was  passed,  and  that  he  had  not  been  scorned. 
"I'm  chopping  up  here  on  Crowquill.  My  partner  and  I, 
Pierre  Beaudry,  have  got  a  wood  job.  We're  in  the  cabin 
beyond    the    next    ravine." 

"Oh!"  Now  he  could  see  that  she  relaxed  even  cau- 
tion; he  not  only  looked  honest  but  he  had  established 
himself  as  a  woodsman.  "I  heard  there  was  a  couple  of 
choppers  this  side  of  the  mountain." 

"My  name's  Bill  Harriman,"  he  said,  tentatively.  She 


gave  him  a  mis- 
chievous little  grin 
— and  appeared  to 
be  considering, 
while  he  felt  him- 
self growing  red. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  she  said  at  l^st, 
cheerfully,  "I'm  Marie  Malloy." 
"That's  what  I  call  a  regular 
name!"  breathed  Bill,  with  all  sin- 
cerity. He'd  have  thought  the 
same,  however,  if  she  had  said  it 
was  Abigail  Dusenbury.  "Live 
around    here?" 

"Now  you're  acting  as  though 
you  belonged  to  the  family,  Mr. 
Harriman." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  fresh," 
stammered  Bill.  "Honest,  I  did- 
n't—" 

He  stopped,  catching  a  twinkle 
in    her    eye. 

"You'll  find  out  where  I  live  if 
you've    got    a    long    job    here,"_    she    said. 

"I  sure  have!"  he  assured  her,  earnestly. 

"I've  got  so  much  to  do  I  could  knock  off  a 

little  while  this  afternoon  and  help  you,  just 

as    well    as    not." 

"All  right,"  she  agreed.    "You  help  me  get  what  I  can 

carry  in  that  sack  and  some  day  or  other  I'll  give  you  a 

pfe.     I'll   bet  you  two  men 

can't  make  a  decent  pie." 

"No,"  he  admitted.  "It's 
mostly  salt  pork  and  potatoes 
for  us ...  .  and  you  just  watch 
me  go  after  these  hickory 
nuts!" 

Immediately  Bill  set  him- 
self seriously  to  thfe  task  in 
hand,  thus  unconsciously 
making  progress  in  the  es- 
teem of  Marie  Malloy.  Al- 
though he  did  not  know  it, 
literal  honesty  of  purpose 
carried  him  further  with  most 
strangers  than  any  amount  of 
glibness  would  have  done. 
Even  those  who  did  not  like 
Big  Bill  Harriman  admitted 
that  he  was  to  be  depended 
upon  as  surely  as  sunrise  and 
sunset. 


BILL,  being  wholly  absorb- 
ed in  the  task  of  getting 
a  sackful  of  hickory  nuts 
as  swiftly  as  possible,  moved 
out  from  the  tree  and  away 
from  the  girl.  Possibly  five 
minutes  passed.  He  had  his 
hat  nearly  full  and  was  kneel- 
ing over  a  little  drift  of  dead 
leaves,  sorting  out  the  green 
shucked  nuts,  when  from  a 
point  that  at  the  instant 
seemed  to  be  directly  above 
his  head  came  a  human  voice. 

"Caught  ye  at  it,  didn't  I?" 

Harriman  jerked  his  head 
up,  and  leaped  to  his  feet. 
Within  reach  of  his  arm  stood 
the  man  who  had  spoken;  a 
bearded,  thickset  individual 
whose  arms  filled  full  the 
sleeves  of  a  shirt  made  with 
the  idea  of  giving  free  move- 
ment to  the  wearer.  He 
crowded  his  shirt,  this  man. 
He  bulged  with  solid  brawn, 
and  Harriman  knew  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  not  only 
able  but  willing  to  fight. 
However,  Bill  could  not  un- 
derstand why  there  should  be 
any  fight. 

"Caught  me  at  what?"  he 
demanded,  a  little  discon- 
certedly. 

"Stealing  my  hick'ry  nuts!" 


Harriman     gathered 
quietly  clear   of   the 
hag. 


"Oh!"  Bill  grinned  amicably.  "Well,  mister,  generally 
people  leave  hickory  nuts  for  the  squirrels  when  they're 
on  woodland  like  this.    But  I'm  willing  to  pay — " 

"What  are  you  doing  on  my  land,  anyway?"  cut  in  the 
other. 

"Chopping,"  answered  Bill,  now  growing  quiet  and 
quite  grave  as  he  began  to  grow  angry.  "My  partner  and 
I  have  got  a  wood  job .  .  .  you  can  almost  see  where  I'm 
working    from    here." 

"All  right.  But  I  own  the  land  you're  standing  on  now. 
The  line  is  blazed  between  here  and  your  job.   Keep  your 
eyes    open!      Chopping    for    Zeb    Smith,    ain't    you?" 
"Yes." 

"Stay  on  his  land  and  they  won't  be  no  trouble." 
The  stranger  stopped  suddenly  and  Bill,  half  turning  to 
follow  his  gaze,  saw  that  Marie  Malloy  had  appeared.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  her  face  had  grown  a  little  white 
under  its  tan,  but  she  was  looking  the  other  man  straight 
in    the    eye. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Barnes,"  she  said. 
"Hello,  Marie,"  black-whiskered  Barnes  was  embar- 
rassed for  no  more  than  a  second.  Almost  instantly  his 
brows  drew  down  into  a  deeper  scowl  as  he  looked  suspic- 
iously from  Bill  to  the  girl.  "Are  you  chopping,  too, 
Marie?" 

She  flushed;  and  for  the  first  time  Bill  felt  a  whole 
hearted  desire  to  drive  his  fist  into  the  middle  of  Barnes' 
whiskers. 

"Mr.  Harriman  was  helping  me  for  a  few  minutes,"  she 
said;  and  then,  before  either 
of  the  men  could  speak,  she 
ran  to  her  sack  and  dumped 
the  contents  on  the  ground. 
"There!  It's  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  a  man  in  this  coun- 
try who  was  mean  enough  to 
begrudge  hickory  nuts  to 
anybody  that  wanted  'em!" 
Bill  Harriman  laughed,  and 
upon  him  Barnes  turned  a 
gaze  of  concentrated  hatred. 
Marie  Malloy  faded  into  the 
woods,  the  empty  sack  in  her 
hand,  and  the  two  men  were 
left  facing  each  other. 

"Well?"  demanded  Barnes. 
"Well  what?"  asked  Bill, 
mildly.  His  anger  was  fading. 
Now  that  the  girl  had  got  the 
better  of  this  disagreeable 
person  he  wanted  to  get  back 
to  work,  and  to  his  own 
thoughts  about  her. 

"This  is  what!"  roared 
Barnes.  "I'm  Murdock 
Barnes.  Maybe  you've 
heard  of  me,  and  maybe  you  ' 
ain't.  I  own  enough  land  to 
make  a  graveyard  for  an 
army  like  you.  You  keep 
on  your  wood  job  and  let  that 
gal  alone.    Do  you  hear?" 

"I'll  get  right  over  on 
Smith's  land  now,"  replied 
Big  Bill.  "But  otherwise  I'll 
do  as  I  darn  well  please,  and 
if  you  want  trouble  you  can 
find  it  by  hunting  me  up, 
'most  any  time." 

For  a  matter  of  five  seconds 
he  stood  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  Murdock  Barnes;  then  he 
turned  deliberately  and  walk- 
ed through  the  woods  to  where 
his  axe  awaited  him.  He  jerked 
it  out  of  the  log,  picked  out  a 
fresh  beech  for  cutting,  and 
took  his  position  where  the 
footing  was  good. 

Murdock  Barnes  did  not 
follow  him. 

Through  the  afternoon 
Bill's  axe  rose  and  fell  with 
the  precision  of  a  machine; 
and  as  it  sent  the  chips  sing- 
ing about  his  head  his  heart 
sang  with  gladness  at  the 
memory  of  the  girl.  Of  cours* 


himself 
sleeping 
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he  would  be  able  to  find  out  where  she  lived;  and  then 
he  would  set  out  to  marry  that  girl.  She  was  the  wife  he 
wanted.  Barnes,  especially  as  a  rival,  hardly  entered  at 
all    into    his    thoughts. 

11 

PIERRE  BEAUDRY  had  gone  to  Turner's  Falls,  five 
miles  away,  for  provisions.  Bill  had  chosen  to  stay 
on  the  job  and  work;  while  Pierre,  being  of  a  highly  gre- 
garious nature,  had  preferred  the  trip  to  the  little  village. 

The  mingled  odors  of  frying  salt  pork  and  boiling 
coffee  met  Harriman  as  he  entered,  stooping,  the  low 
doorway  of  his  temporary  home.  Beaudry,  darkly 
handsome  and  lithe  as  a  cat,  was  leaping  from  the  rusty 
stove  to  the  rough  board  table  and  back  again;  a  knife  in 
one  hand,  a  fork  in  the  other,  and  a  song  of  Canada  upon 
his  lips. 

A  trip  to  the  village  was  always  as  good  as  a  bottle  of 
red  wine  to  Beaudry,  but  it  seemed  to  Bill  that  this  time 
he  was  even  more  than  ordinarily  elated.  Moreover,  his 
green  and  black  plaid  shirt  was  decorated  by  a  flaring 
crimson  necktie;  his  hair  had  been  cut. 

"My  friend!"  he  cried,  at  sight  of  Bill.  "I  have  a  feast 
for  us!  A  can  of  peaches?  Some  most  excellent  five-cent 
cigars!    Parbleu]       I    am    happy!" 

Harriman  grinned,  and  set  down  his  axe.  He,  also, 
was    happy. 

"What's  happened?"  he  asked,  as  he  went  to  the  water 
pail  and  prepared  to  wash  for  supper. 

"Me,  I  have  seen  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world!" 
Beaudry  attempted  to  kiss  his  fingers  to  the  air  and  near- 
ly stuck  the  fork  into  his  mouth.   "I  have  talk'  to  her.    I 
have  also  talk'  to  her  most 
droll  pere.    He  is  Irish,  that 
excellent     man,     and     the 
mother  of  Miss  Malloy  was 
French.  You  yourself  shall 
see  her.     I   promise!" 

"Malloy?"  echoed  Bill, 
stupidly.  "Marie  Malloy?" 

"But  yes!"  Beaudry 
dropped  the  platter  of  salt 
pork  onto  the  table  with  a 
bang.  "Mile.  Marie  Mal- 
loy. She  lives  not  a  mile 
from  here.  And  you.  .  .you 
know  her?" 

"I  guess  so,"  rumbled 
Harriman.  He  sat  down 
heavily  at  the  table,  his 
appetite  gone.  "The  girl  I 
mean  looks  like  an  angel 
would  look  if  there  was  one 
here  on  Crowquill  Moun- 
tain." 

"Mon  DieuV  Beaudry 
collapsed  like  a  pricked  bal- 
loon. "It  is  the  same,  my 
friend." 

For  a  long  minute  they 
sat  looking  into  each  other's 
eyes,  in  silence.  It  was  Bill 
who  spoke  first. 

"Pete,"  he  said,  "let's  get 
this  all  straight  and  square. 
You  and  I  have  been  part- 
ners and  worked  together 
and  got  along  first-class  for 
a  good  while.  You  know  I 
ain't  much  of  a  hand  for 
women.  This  is  the  only  girl 
I  ever  saw  that  I  wanted  to 
marry.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  her  ex- 
cept that.    And  I  mean  it." 

"My  friend,"  replied 
Pierre,  "I,  also,  should  like 
to  marry  Mademoiselle.  I 
say  so  for  the  firs'  time  in 
my  life." 

Bill  Harriman  was  sur- 
prised, but  not  for  a  moment 
did  he  doubt  the  honesty  of 
his    partner's    intention. 

""That's  fair  enough,"  he 
said.  "She'll  take  the  onf 
she  likes  best,  I  guess.  All 
we  got  to  do  is  play  the 
game  square.  We  don't 
need  to  have  any  trouble." 

Chairs     smashed     beneath 

their  feet the  ilove- 

pipe  fell  in  a  cloud  of  soot. 

Dimly  Big  Bill  saw  Marie 

snatch    the    lamp    as    they 

swung  that  way. 


"No,"  agreed  Beaudry.  "Trouble!  It  is  not  necessary." 

That  was  the  most  gloomy  meal  that  the  partners  had 

ever  eaten  together.    In  silence  they  smoked  the  excellent 

five-cent  cigars  and  in  silence  they  finally  rolled  into  their 

bunks. 

A  day's  chopping  will  put  a  man  to  sleep,  even  though 
he  be  in  love,  and  Bill  Harriman  did  not  lose  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  of  his  accustomed  rest.  But  in  that  time  he 
had  made  his  simple  plans  for  the  future.  He  would  do 
his  best  to  win  the  girl  by  any  open  means;  when  he  men- 
tioned Pierre  to  her  it  would  be   to   speak  well  of  him. 

THE  next  morning  Bill  and  Pierre  went  each  to  his 
own  cut  of  wood.  They  were  chopping  separately  so 
that  each  could  measure  his  own  wood  when  the  time 
came  to  draw  pay  for  the  work.  It  was  because  of  this 
method  of  working  that  Harriman  had  his  second  oppor- 
tunity  to   see    Marie    Malloy    alone. 

He  had  just  felled  a  tree  and  was  getting  ready  to  log 
off  when  he  became  conscious  of  that  feeling  which  says 
that  one  is  watched.  He  swung  his  gaze  around  this  little 
clearing  and  found  himself  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the 
girl.  She  had  come  out  from  behind  his  pile  of  cordwood 
and  stood  watching  him,  a  half  smile  upon  her  lips.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  pail  and  in  the  other  the  sack  she  had 
carried  the  day  before. 

"I've  brought  you  that  pie,  Mr.  Bill  Harriman.  A 
fresh  apple  pie,  with  plenty  of  sugar  and  cinnamon  in  it." 

Bill,  mumbling  and  blushing  gratitude,  looked  at  a 
flaky,  light  brown  crust  which  oozed  odors  and  juices. 

"I    haven't    seen    a    pie    like    that    for    ten   years!" 

"Your  partner  likes  apple  pie,  too.  He  stopped  at  our 
house  yesterday  for  a  drink  of  water,  .  .  .and  ate  half  a 


pie.    Pop   thinks   he's    a   real   fine   fellow.    Pop    does." 
"He  said  he  saw  you,"  said  Bill,  with  a  slightly  sinking 
heart.    "You've  come  back  for  more  nuts?" 

"More?"  laughing.    "I  didn't  get  any\    If  you  don't 
care,  I'm  going  to  pick  up  some  on  Zeb  Smith's  land." 

"Care?    I'll  help  you  get  every  blamed  hickory  nut  be- 
tween here  and  Turner's  Falls,  if  you  want  me  too." 
"I  don't  want  any  from  Murdock  Barnes'  trees!" 
"What's  the  matter  with  him,  anyway?"  asked  Harri- 
man,   as   he   took   the   sack   from   her. 

"Murdock  Barnes  is  about  the  biggest  thing  around 
here,"  she  replied,  evasively.  "He  owns  three  farms  and  a 
lot  of  woodland.  Besides  that  he's  the  town  supervisor. 
He  usually  comes  pretty  close  to  getting  what  he  wants." 
A  sudden  thought  began  to  stir  wrath  within  Big  Bill. 
He  tried  to  look  into  the  girl's  eyes,  but  she  would  not 
meet    his    gaze    squarely. 

"Does    Barnes    want    you?"    he    demanded. 
"He's  said. ..."    She  hesitated,  and  finally  looked  up 
to  Bill  with  a  revelation  of  pain  that  startled  him.  "... 
he's    said    I've    got   to    marry    him,    or...." 
"Or  what?" 

"He  can  do  what  he  likes.    Pop  is  only  Jim  Malloy,  the 
fisherman." 

"How  can  a  man  make  a  girl  marry  him  if  she  don't 
want    to?" 

"Let's ....  let's    go    and    get    those    hickory    nuts!" 
Harriman  had  the  sense  not  to  press  her  further  at  the 
moment,  in  spite  of  his  desire.    He  made  the  most  of  the 
hour  that  followed  and  then,  somewhat  against  her  de- 
sire, he  carried  the  sack  of  nuts  home  for  her. 

The  dwelling  of  Jim  Malloy  and  his  daughter  was 
hardly  more  than  a  shack.  It  stood  a  considerable  dis- 
tance back  from  the  little 
used  roadway  that  led  from 
Turner's  Falls  to  Crowquill 
mountain,  and  it  had  never 
attained  the  dignity  of  clap- 
boards, shingles  or  paint.  It 
would  have  been  a  disreput- 
able looking  place  had  it  not 
been  for  the  scrupulous  neat- 
ness that  prevailed  all  about 
thebuilding.  Harriman 
understood  something  of  the 
reason  for  this  incongruity 
when  Marie  told  him  that  her 
father  had  lost  a  good  half 
of  his  interest  in  life  at  the 
death  of  her  mother. 

Jim  Malloy  sat  upon  the 
plank  that  served  for  a 
door-step  when  they  ap- 
proached. He  was  a  small, 
neat  man,  who  looked  at 
them  with  snapping  black 
eyes.  A  short  clay  pipe  was 
held   in   a   firm   mouth. 

"This  is  Mr.  Harriman, 
Pop,"  said  Marie,  with  a 
hint  of  nervousness.  "He's 
Pierre  Beaudry's  partner. 
You  remember  Pierre  spoke 
about  him  yesterday?" 

"Howdy  do,  Mr.  Harri- 
man." Malloy  did  not  of- 
fer to  shake  hands,  nor  did 
he  ask  Bill  to  enter  the 
house.  There  was  a  little 
atmosphere  of  chill,  if  not  of 
hostility.  Moreover,  they 
called  Beaudry  by  his  first 
name,  while  neither  father 
nor  daughter  failed  to  say 
"Mr.  Harriman." 

For  a  matter  of  five  min- 
utes Bill  did  his  best  to  make 
liimself  agreeable.  He  asked 
about  the  fishing  and  learn- 
ed that  Malloy  was  able  to 
get  most  of  his  living  from 
Lake  Champlain,  a  couple 
of  miles  to  the  eastward.  In 
the  winter  he  put  out  a  line 
of  traps.  It  took  the  old 
man  but  a  short  time  to  re- 
duce the  conversation  to 
nothing  and  Harriman 
found  himself  forced  to 
leave.  Nor  did  he  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  Marie 
when  he  could  see  her  again. 
With  feelings  mixed  to 
the  point  of  dizziness  Big 
Bill  Harriman  went  back  to 
his  chopping,  only  to  find 
more  trouble  was  due  that 
day.  He  had  barely  lift'd 
Continued  on  page  ['5 
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WHEN  THE  COAST  WAS  YOUNG 


By 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  has  an 
immenae  wealth  of  scenery, 
minerals,  orchards,  fertile 
farms,  sunshine  and  politics.  Land 
and  sea  and  sky  have  bountifully 
supplied  the  mountain  grandeur, 
the  rich  yield  of  fruit  and  grain  and 
vegetables,  and  the  salubrious 
climate  is  a  splendid  tribute  of  the 
heavens  to  the  magnificent  contri- 
bution of  equable  balmy  climate  — 

and  Man,  which  includes  both  sexes,  has  made  questions 
of  state  an  interesting  and  at  times  an  exciting  addition 
to  everyday  life.  The  scenery  ranks  amongst  the  highest 
reaches  of  sublimity.  The  mines  are  worked  extensively, 
and  their  output  includes  almost  every  mineral  from  gold 
to  coal.  The  fisheries  furnish  prolific  piscatorial  harvests 
and  profitable  employment  to  thousands, — chiefly  Jap- 
anese. The  fruit,  large  and  luscious,  is  famous  the  world 
over.  The  valley  farms  are  fertile  and  productive  of 
bountiful  crops;  and  the  politics  run  more  to  the  acre  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Canada.  It  may  have  been 
the  original  garden  of  Eden,  or  at  any  rate  that 
particular  one  which  a  scientist  recently  told 
the  world  was  located  around  and  about  the 
North  Pole. 

Besides  its  wealth  of  land  and  sea  and  sky, 
and  scenic  effects,  British  Columbia  boasts 
of  at  least  two  fine  cities  and  a  score  or  more 
of  pleasantly  situated  smaller  centres.  Van- 
couver is  a  growing  metropolis  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  more  or  less  industrious 
inhabitants,  and  Victoria,  becoming  her  regal 
name,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  residential 
cities  on  the  North  American  continent.  Do 
you  know  that  its  name  narrowly  escaped 
being  Quadra,  after  an  early  Spanish  explorer, 
and  might  have  been  so  named  but  the  citizens 
feared  being  called  Quadrants. 

The  Rails  Reach  the  Pacific 

IT  WAS  in  the  summer  of  1886  that  my  first 
visit  was  paid  to  the  Pacific  Coast — thirty- 
six  years  ago — Lordy  how  the  time  flies — and 
the  occasion  was  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
trans-continental  passenger  service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Port  Moody  was 
then  the  western  terminus  of  the  rails,  and 
Port  Moody  wasn't  much  of  a  place,  and  could 
scarcely  be  made  one. 

So  everybody,  or  nearly  everybody,  jumped 
from  train  to  boat  at  Port  Moody,  and 
hastened  to  Vancouver  and  points  beyond. 

Among  those  who  were  there  to  welcome  the 
first  train  were  Supt.  Abbott  and  Land  Com- 
missioner Hamilton  of  the 
C.  P.  R.,  Mayor  Maclean  of 
Vancouver,  surrounded  by 
his  bodyguard  of  councillors 
and  advisors,  A.  W.  Ross, 
Dr.  McGuigan,  Bob  Bal- 
four, and  the  six-foot-two 
Chief  of  Police  Carlyle,  Wal- 
ter Dufour,  the  auctioneer, 
and  many  others. 

The  old  "Yosemite"  was 
a  staunch  and  comfortable 
craft,  and  the  short  sail  up 
Burrard  Inlet  to  the  new- 
born city  of  Vancouver,  on 
Coal  Harbour — previously 
known  as  Gastown — was  a 
very  pleasant  one. 

Scarcely  had  Vancouver 
.  been  born,  when  it  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  a  terrible, 
devastating  fire.  It  was  a 
Bad  sight,  with  utter  ruin 
and  desolation  everywhere; 
but  the  sturdy  pioneers  I 
met  were  jovial  optimists. 
They  were  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged— not  even  down- 
hearted, in  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming disaster. 

Directly  after  the  fire, 
Mayor  Maclean,  assisted  by 
a  few  of  the  enterprising 
citizens  left,  established 
themselves  in  a  "Tent   of 

Cordova   Street,    Vancou- 
ver, July  I  St,  1890. 
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Authority"  where  all  supplies  received  from  outside 
places  were  received  and  dispensed,  where  law  and  order 
was  maintained,  and  where  the  many  unfortunate  ones 
who   had   lost   their   all   were  taken    care  of. 

A.  W.  Ross  who  had  been  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  Winnipeg  boom  a  few  years  previously,  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  desolated  city,  and  among  those  who  first 
gave  evidence  of  recovery  and  faith  and  hopefulness 
were  my  old  friends  Billy  McDougall,  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Wm.  McDougall,  and  who  has  since  gone  to  his  rest, 
and  J.  H.  Ross,  who  is  still  on  active  duty  and  is  publish- 
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Above: — The  first  C.P.R.   train  into   Van- 
couver, May  24ih,    1887.       Right:— The 
new    Dominion    Astrophysical    Observatory 
situated  near  Victoria,  B.  C. 


gaged  Mr.  McDougall  as  his  editor 
and  thus  absorbed  the   Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, and  for  many  years  the 
Daily  News-Advertiser  had  much  to  do  with  the  directing 
of  public  opinion  and  the  public  affairs  of  the  city  and  the 
province,  and  its  energetic  publisher  became  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  political  life  of  the  province  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Local  Legislature  for  many  years.     Among  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  business  life  of  Vancouver  was  Mr. 
David  Oppenheimer,  who  shortly  after  the  fire  built  a 
block  opposite  to  where  the  first  city  hall  was  built  on 
Water  St.  North  and  it  was  in  this  building  the  first 
"Ball"  was  held  in  Vancouver.     Owing  to  the  fire,  dress 
suits  and  costly  ladies'  gowns  were  not  plentiful,  and  men 
and  women  came  in  the  best  they  had,  many 
robed  in  garments  that  were  of  the  "Relief" 
clothing    so    generously    sent    in    by    outside 
places.    The  orchestra  was  gathered  together 
from  among  the  willing  musicians  of  the  hope- 
ful city,  but  the  gathering  was  one  that  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  there, 
for  there  was  not  formality  but  a  kindly  spirit, 
as  well  as  other  spirits,  that  created  a  joviality 
that  made  everyone  happy  and  a  feeling  of 
comradeship  that  only  the  new  settlements  of 
the  West  know. 

The  Pioneers 

NUMBER  of  the  Old  Timers    formed 
themselves  into  what  is  known  as  "Van- 
couver   Pioneers'  Association."     This   Assoc- 
iation has  been  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Gamble,  chief  engineer  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  one  who 
blazed  the  trail  for  the  Company  to  the  Coast; 
and   among  others,  George   R.   Gordon,   who 
loaned    the    City    the 
tent    where    the    City 
Council  held  cheir  meet- 
ings after  the  fire;  Rev. 
D.D.  McLaren,  Pastor 
of  St.  Andrew's  Presby- 
terian Church,  who  was 
quite  a  factor  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  Com- 
munity;   Joe    McFar- 
lane.  Secretary  of  the 
Water  Works  when  it 
was  owned  by  a  pri- 
vate   company;    Alex. 
Morrison,    one    of   the 
leading  Railway  Con- 
tractors; John  J.  Ban- 
field,  who  for  over  thir- 
ty years  has  been  in  the 
Real  Estate  and  Insur- 
ance business;  William 
Godfrey,    Manager    of 
the    Bank    of    British 
North    America,    now 
the  Bank  of  MontreaL 
H.  P.  McCraney,  Con- 
tractor, who  cleared  a 
large  portion  of  the  Town- 
site,  is  now   the   Presiding 
Officer. 

Notable  amongst  the 
pioneers  were  Ned  and 
Charlie  Rand;  David  Op- 
penheimer; Tom  Dunn;  C. 
Gardner  Johnson;  Camp- 
bell Sweeny;  Henry  Abbott; 
H.  T.  Ceperley;  R.  H.  Alex- 
ander and  W.  F.  Salsbury. 
Some  of  these  pioneers  have 
passed  away  and  some  can 
still  be  seen  on  the  streets 
to-day.  F.  W.  Hart,  the 
furniture  man,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall, the  druggist,  Char- 
ie  Ferguson,  manager  of  the 
big  lumber  mill.  Home  & 
Rand,  Mr.  Tatlow  and  Tom 
McGuigaft,  the  city  clerk. 

But  Vancouver  is  not  the 
only  coast  city  with  a  past, 
the  smaller  cities  each  have 
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their  history,  and  indeed  some  of  them  have  even 
more  history  than  anything  else. 

High  Revels  in    Rossland 


TF    ROSSLAND, 


in    the 
had    fulfilled    one  iota  of 
the  hopes  and  beliefs  of  the 
optimistic  residents  in  the 
early  days  of  its  discoveries 
of  wonderful  mineral  wealth, 
London     would     doubtless 
not  be  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  to-day,  and  I  don't 
know  but  that  New  York 
and   Chicago   and   cities  of 
that  ilk   would   have   been 
faded  away  off  the  map  al- 
together. It  was  peopled  by 
enthusiasts  from    the  four 
corners  of  the     globe  who 
had      unbounded    faith 
in   its   glorious   future   and 
bright  visions  of  gold  galore. 
It  was  a  wide-open  mining 
camp,     steadied     by    the 
presence  of  prominent  men 
who    while    luxuriating    in 
that  free  and  easy  western 
life     where      money     was 
dross,  saw  to  it  that  law  and 
order  were  fully  maintained. 
It   was   no   Sunday   school 
town,  but  life  was  safe  and 
property  secure.     In  those 
halcyon   days  there  was  a 
continual    round    of    pleas- 
antries and  all  went  well  as 
the  proverbial  marriage  bell 
before  divorces  became  so 
ultra-fashionable.   It  wa.i  in 
the  early  days  that  I  was 
a  frequent  visitor  and  fore- 
gathered    with     such     old 
friends  as  Governor  Charlie 
Mackintosh,  Tom  Daly,  ex- 
minister  of  the  Interior  at 
Ottawa,  ex-Governor  Dewd- 
ney,    who    buiit    the    trail 
across  the  mountains,  John 
Manley,     Oliver      Durant, 
Jack   Smith,  who   died   re- 


Kootenay  country. 


The  City  of  Vancouver  taken  a  few 
weeks  after  the  big  fire.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  the  old  mill  and  a  few 
shacks  of  the  mill  workers.  The 
wharf  in  the  foreground  is  the 
beginning  of  the  C.P.R.   wharves. 


Cordova  Street.   Vancouver,  looking  east,  on  the  dot,  of  Lord  Stanley's  visit  in   1887. 
The  photo  offers  a  striking  comparison  with  the  splendid  city  of  to-day. 


cently  m  Montreal,  General  Charles  Warren,  Joe  Martin, 
M.P.,and  his  law  partner.  Smith  Curtis;  Hector  McRae, 
Sandy  Dick,  Jack  Drewfy  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  Mrs. 
Allen,  who  kept  the  Allen  House,  John  McKane,  who 
werit  ea.st  and  purchased  the  St.  John  Telegraph  and 
died,  Charlie  Race,  Ross  Thompson,  after  whom  the 
camp  was  named,  John  Ferguson  McCrae,  A.  S. 
Goodeve,  afterwards  a  cabinet  minister  at  Ottawa;  F 
August  Heinze,  who  built  the  Trail  smelters;  Fred  P. 
Gutehus,  who  later  vainly  endeavored  to  run  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  on  commercial  lines  and  gave  it  upl- 
and $20,000  a  year— in  sheer  disgust;  A.  B.  MacKenzie 
Jim  Sword,  A.  H.  McNeil,  George  T.  Blackstock,  who 
repre.sented  the  Gooderhams,  John  Kirkup,  the  record- 
ing angel,  gold  commissioner,  entire  police  force,  and 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rossland,  who 
insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  if  he  had 
to  wallop  the  culprits  to  do  so.  There  were  also  Buchan- 
an and  Finucane  of  the  banks.  Eben  Smith,  who  ran  the 
Daily  Record,  Patsy  Clarke,  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  other  real  and  embryonic  capitalists.  This  was 
when  the  War  Eagle  and  Centre  Star  were  paying  big 
dividends. 

Turning  Back  to  Old  Times 

A  LL  this  time  was  recalled  to  memory  one  day  last 
January,  as  I  went  into  a  swagger  restaurant  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  lunch,  when  I  was  warmly  greeted  with  a 
cheery:    "Hello,    George,    haven't    seen    you    for    over 
twenty-five  years,"   and   shaking  my   hand   vigorously 
hailed  the  waiter,  "Hey,  you,  bring  us  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  White  Rock,"  he  remembering  that  that  was  my  fav- 
orite beverage,  when  taken  with  a  microbe  killer.    Then 
Hector  McRae,  who  came  from  Ottawa,  but  is  otherwise 
not  connected  with  the  civil  service,  started  to  remin- 
iscence and  sip  and  sip  and  reminiscence  until  the  restaur- 
ant closed.   He  spoke  of  the  early  days  in  Rossland  when 
amusements  were  rather  of  the  lower  order,  as  the  camp 
up  to  that  time  had  not  interested  the  London  crowd,  and 
recalled  the  time  that  A.  H.  Buchanan  came  over  from 
Nelson  on  horseback  in  a  race  against  the  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America,  and  opened  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  a  barber's  shop,  where  slathers 
■f  cash  were  deposited  on  one  side  and  notes  shaved, 

NOTE— In  the  preceding  article  dealing  with  Montreal, 
1885  was  given  as  the  date  when  sterling  currency  existed 
in  Canada.  This  and  the  other  matters  mentioned  in  that 
paragraph   should   have  been   under  date   18B6. 


while  the  barber  made  lathers  and  shaved  faces  on  the 
other.  The  bank  started  with  $17.50  cash  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  had  $47,500.00  on  deposit  before  nightfall. 
Then  came  Mr.  Finucane,  now  manager  of  the  bank  in 
Montreal,  who  built  premises  for  the  great  financial  cor- 
poration. 

And  he  began  talking  of  the  starting  of  the  first  Ross- 
land Club,  the  rendezvous  of  the  big  bugs,  and  the  big 
Intercolonial  Hotel,  where  the  crowd  congregated,  and 
I  interjaculated  that  one  day  Governor  Mackintosh  and  I 
drifted  in  there  to  have  a  quiet  talk,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
that  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  there  were  forty-two  of 
us  sitting  around  the  segregated  tables,  with  the 
ever   genial   Governor  presiding    as    the    most    Highest 
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and  Potentest 
Grand  Wizard 

Beginning 
of   Banquets 

HECTOR, 
w  h  o  i  s 
partly  Scotch 
and  the  rest 
Highlander, 
branched  off 
into  the  great 
lack  of  one 
thing  in  those 
days,  and  that 
was  banquets. 
So  when  St. 
Andrew's  Day 
came  around  no  better  ex- 
cuse was  needed  to  hold  one. 
The  Saint  needed  honoring, 
and  this  affair  was  but  the 
prelude  to  many  social  gath- 
erings of  the  most  exuberant 
brand.  John  Ferguson  Mc- 
Crae drummed  up  three 
pipers  from  the  lower  levels 
of  Le  Roi  and  War  Eagle 
mines.  The  banquet  was  a 
howling  success.  John  Fer- 
guson sang,  "How  the  old 
folks  would  enjoy  it, "  Claude 
Cregan,  "The  Spanish  Cav- 
alier," and  John  McKane, 
"Cam'  ye  by  Athol,"  "Scots 
wha  hae,"  and  other  Scotch 
classics,  and  Hector  said 
that  there  was  lots  of  timbre 
in  John's  voice,  about  three 
chords  more  than  John  Mc- 
Cormack's  at  his  best.  The 
haggis  was  prepared  by 
Patsy  Clark's  cook  and  was 
fit  for  a  McCullus.  There 
"wasna'  ony  fulish  wines 
frae  France" — just  plain 
Scots  whuskey  of  the  brand 
known  as  "Buchanan's," 
wi'  pollynary  water,  and 
"fine  saxpenny  seegars." 
General    Warren    naid     a 


Late  M.  A.  MacLean,  first  mayor  of  Vancouver 


lovely  compliment  to  Scotland  by  saying  in  his  speech, 
"St.  Andrew  was  the  Knight  of  Chivalry,  and  St.  Patrick 
was  the  Knight  of  Shovelry."     An  incipient  riot  was 
started  by  a  Dublin  barrister  who  worked  a  pick  and 
shovel  in  Blackstone  at  the  War  Eagle,  but  matters  were 
amicably  adjusted  and  this  first  Rossland  banquet  broke 
up  about  10  o'clock  the  next  morning,  (or  was  it  the  fol- 
lowing one?),  or  rather  adjourned  to  other  sectors  after 
that  hour.    After  that  banquets    became  an  obsession  in 
the  camp,  and  nights  thereafter  were  rarely  wasted  in 
sleep,  for  there  was  a  plethora  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
miners  in  Rossland  those  days.    Every  blessed  Saint  in 
the  calendar  was  honored,  and  to  every  celebrity  who 
came  to  see  our  "Golden  Treasure  Vaults,"  a  banquet 
came  as  a  matter  of  regular  routine.     I  gathered  from 
Hector's  remarks  that  their  social  gatherings  were  not 
only  an  art,  but  a  perfect  science.   A  few  days  before  the 
event  a  committee  prepared  a  toast  list  and  theresponders 
were  notified  to  send  in  the  copy  of  their  proposed  ora- 
tions to  the  censors,  and  after  being  censored  the  copy 
was  sent  to  the  Daily  Miner  office,  and  the  speeches  were 
frequently  read  in  the  morning  after  the  banquet  several 
hours  before  they  had  been  delivered.  I  drifted  in  to  town 
one  morning,  read  the  glowing  report  of  the  affair,  called 
at  several  friends'  offices  only  to  learn  that  they  were  still 
at  the  banquet,  and  discreetly  skipped  over  to  Trail, 
where   I    conveniently   had    urgent   business. 

Governor  Mackintosh's  Banquet 

OHARLIE  was  an  inc6mparable  host;    After  he    had 
^^  accumulated  a  fortune  through  his  various  deals  for 
the  Le  Roi,  Josie,  Great  Western,  Nickel  Plate,  West 
Le  Roi  &  Josie,  Kootenay&  Columbia,  Poorman  Fraction, 
Surprise,  Number  One,  Northport  smelter,  etc.,  the  ban- 
quet he  gave  was  some  affair.  The  menus,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  Governor  in  his  robes,  were  a  gem  of  the  engraver's 
art.  They  cost  $750.00— about  $2.50  each.  The  guests  came 
from  near  and  afar.    "The  Who's  Who"  of  the  province, 
leading  men  of  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,    were 
there  in  flesh  and  spirit.   It  was  at  this  affair  that  Colonel 
Topping  told  how  he  had  bought  Le  Roi  for  $7.50  cash, 
and    sold    it   to    Governor    Mackintosh's   syndicate  for 
$4,000,000.    After  the  bantjiipt  was  over — whenever  that 
was — the  Governor  is  reported  to  have  said  smilingly: 
"Lets  us  go  out  and  have  some  fun." 
One  of  these  picturesque  alfresco  affairs  was  held  on 
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Does  Canada  Want   Population? 


IN  THE  newer  countries  people  always 
take  an  interest  in  the  question  of 
population.  Ask  an  English  inhabitant 
of  Durham  or  York  or  Nottingham  what  is 
the  population  of  his  city  and  you  will  find 
that  he  doesn't  know.  He  may  have  a 
vague  idea  of  the  population  of  England — 
within  about  ten  or  twenty  millions:  and 
probably  be  aware  that  there  are  far  fewer  people  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  But  on  the  whole  the  subject 
fails  to  interest  him. 

But  ask  a  Canadian  resident  of — let  us  say — Edmon- 
ton, what  is  the  population  of  his  city  and  he  knows  it  to 
a  man.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  last  federal  census  gave  it 
58,627  people,  but  that  the  census  was  wrong  because 
there  was  a  big  picnic  going  on  outside  the  town  limits  (or 
a  circus  performing  twenty  miles  away)  and  a  lot  of  the 
residents  strayed  away  and  never  got  counted.  This  he 
tells  you  with  great  indignation.  It  is  a  matter  that  hits 
him  where  he  lives. 

In  the  same  way  when  one  talks  of  the  total  population 
of  Canada  we  are  all  interested,  every  good  Canadian 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  as  to  the  increase  of  it  in  the 
future.  We  have  an  intense  eagerness  to  have  it  grow  and 
swell  till  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus  and  even  the 
equatorial  negroes  are  not  in  it  with  us.  I  remember  the 
peculiar  glow  of  gratitude  that  illuminated  the  Canadian 
press  somewhere  about  1910  when  good  old  Lord  Strath- 
cona  prophesied  that  there  would  be  100,000,000  people 
in  the  Dominion  before  this  century  ran  out.  We  felt 
that  Lord  Strathcona  was  a  pretty  wise  old  man  and  that 
if  he  had  made  a  fortune  he  had  amply  deserved  it. 

So  when  the  Editor  of  this  magazine  suggested  to  me 
that  I  should  do  an  article  on  the  probable  increase  of  the 
population  of  Canada,  I  felt  that  I  had  got  a  subject  that 
would  appeal  to  his  readers  right  away, — and  incidentally 
he  had,  just  for  once,  struck  a  subject  about  which  I  really 
knew  something. 

Here  is  the  obvious  basis  of  the  subject.  Canada  has  an 
area  of  3,729,665  square  miles.  In  it  there  are  8,772,000 
people.  That  makes  2.35  people  to  the  square  mile.  The 
most  populous  countries  have  easily  500  to  the  square 
mile.  Therefore  Canada  can  "hold"  4,859,664,000 
people.  The  population  that  is  now  here  can  double  it- 
self by  natural  increase  once  in  every  twenty-five 
years.  Even  before  the  war  there  were  2,000,000  persons 
every  year  migrating  out  of  Europe.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn't  all  come  to  Canada.  Suppose  they  do. 
Then  with  a  little  figuring  and  with  the  help  of  a  few 
mathematical  tables,  we  can  easily  show  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada  in  the  year  2000  will  be  one  billion  souls— 
or  thereabouts.  But  this  kind  of  reasoning,  though  it  is 
the  kind  usually  applied,  won't  fit  the  case.  We  shall  have 
to  overhaul  it  at  every  stage  till  in  the  end  there  is  nothing 
left  of  it  but  the  outline. 

Arctics  Won't  Be  Crowded 

'T'AKE  the  area  first.  It  is  true  that  the  area  of  the 
-*■  Dominion  is  3,729,665  square  miles.  But  500,000  of  it 
represents  the  Arctic  islands.  Population  up  there  is  never 
going  to  jostle  itself  the  way  it  does  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  is  fond  of  telling 
us  that  even  up  in  Baffin  Island  and  Banks  Island  they 
have  green  grass  and  mosquitoes  and  something  like  a 
good  old  summer  time  illuminated 
day  and  night.  But  I  will  prophesy, 
as  prediction  No.  1,  that  we  can 
leave  out  of  count  altogether  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  1  would  say  the  same  for  a 
great  part,  though  not  all,  of  the 
territory  north  of  the  parallel  of 
sixty  degrees  where  the  top  side  of 
Manitoba  ends  in  the  Barren  Ground 
and  where  what  was  once  Labrador 
and  is  now  Quebec  gets  icier  and 
icier  till  the  trees  die  out  on  the 
shores  of  Ungava  Bay. 

But  even  above  the  parallel  of  sixty 
degrees  there  i§  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
where  mineral  wealth  will  repay  the 
hardships  of  life  and  the  valley  of 
the  Mackenzie,  a  wooded  country 
rich  perhaps  in  oil  and  probably  as 
capable  of  human  settlement  as  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  British  Co- 
lumbia is  probably  habitable  and 
usable  from  top  to  bottom;  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  but  little  less; 
though  Manitoba,  even  to  the  patri- 
otic eye,  includes  an  upper  portion 
that  looks  pretty  dubious. 


JVe  Could  Have  Hundred  Million  in  Next 
Generation  and  Be  Ruined  in  Getting  Them 

By    STEPHEN    LEA  COCK 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  crowded 
countries  there  are  lonely  and  unfertile  spots.  London  is 
full  of  people,  but  one  may  walk  in  solitude  upon  the  moors 
of  Yorkshire  and  Devon.    France  has  184.4  people  to  the 

Births   in  European   Cities   per  1,000   Women  of 
Child  Bearing  Age 

(The  figures  are  not  recent) 
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Poor    95 
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say,  300,000,000  acres  or  about  570,000 
square  miles.  This  smaller  estimate  which 
includes  not  only  farming  but  grazing  land, 
is  probably  too  low  but  near  the  truth." 

To  this  area  of  land  we  must  add  the  ex- 
tent  of   the   country,    whatever   it   is,    on 
which  the  population  is  supported,  by  the 
fisheries,  by  the  mines,  and  by  systematic 
(i.e.  permanent)  forestry.    On  all  these  bases  industries 
will  be  founded  at  strategic  points,  the  manufacturing 
centres  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  the  population,  pro- 
bably one  half,  will  be  crowded. 

As  a  modest  and  cautious  judgment  we  may  look  upon 
Canada  as  representing  a  fertile  country  (as  good  one 
square  mile  with  another  as  the  great  states  of  Europe,) 
embracing  1,000,000  square  miles.  This  is  much  reduced 
from  the  original  3,729,665,  but  is  still  immense.  It  is  nine 
times  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  and  as  big  as  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland  all  put  together. 

If  it  was  inhabited  with  the  average  density  of  Western 
Europe,  it  would  hold  165,000,000  people. 


square  mile,  but  contains  even  at  that  broad  stretches  of 
moor  and  sand  and  marsh  with  nothing  human  in  sight. 
Taking  it  by  and  large,  and  viewing  in  a  broad  way 
the  area  of  the  Canadian  provinces  (with  the  territories 
left  out)  and  considering  their  general  soil  and  fertility 
and  resources,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  three  west- 
ern provinces  should  not  carry  as  large  a  population  as  the 
same  area  in  northern  Europe.  Manitoba  one  places  on  a 
lower  scale;  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  one  might  place 
out  of  court  (for  conservatism's  sake)  a  vast  northern 
area  and  still  leave  for  each  of  them  a  fertile  territory 
as  big  as  the  German  Empire. 

Our  Potential  Area 

FEW  people  have  undertaken  seriously  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  kind  that  I  am  indicating.  The  best 
thing  of  the  sort  of  which  I  know  is  an  admirable  survey 
of  our  national  domain  and  resources  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  my  distinguished  colleague  Dean 
Adams  of  McGill  University,  in  his  presidential  address 
of  1914.  As  a  factor  in  the  problem  Dean  Adams  dis- 
cusses how  great  is  the  amount  of  land  in  Canada  that  is 
suited  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes. 

"A  recent  writer,"  he  says,  "has  stated  that  a  conserva- 
tive and  easily  grasped  statement  is  that  'the  farm  lands 
of  Canada  would  fill  a  strip  of  country  the  width  of 
France,  and  3,000  miles  long.'  Canada  is  3,000  miles 
across  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  France  400  miles  wide. 
This  would  give  to  the  farming  land  of  the  Dominion  an 
area  of  1,200,000  square  miles.  If  anyone  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Canada  will  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Canada  but  400  miles  distant  from 
it,  he  will  find  that  there  is  not  very  much  farming  land 
to  the  north  of  this  line,  while  there  are  vast  tracks  of 
coXmtry  on  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  en- 
gage in  farming  to  the  south  of  it. 

"Another  authority  states  that  the  area  of  land  which 
is  used  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes  in  the  Dominion 
at  the  present  time  may  be  set  down  at  50,000,000  acres, 
and  that  a  conservative  estimate  would  make  the  area 
available  for  these  purposes  six  times  as  great,  that  is  to 


Comparative  Table  of  tlie  Census  Figures  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


Population   in  Western  Europe 


Country  Area  Population 

France    212,659  39,601,509 

Germany    250,471  59,857,283 

Spain     194,783  20,783,844 

Denmark    17,144  3,289,195 

Sweden     173,035  5,552,403 

Belgium    11,744  7,684,272 


Pop.  Per 
Sq.  Mile 

184.4 

318. 

106.6 

192. 
34.1 

670. 


What  Will  be  Natural  Increase? 


1665 
1681 
1692 
1706 
1721 
1734 
1754 
1762 
1765 
1767 
1790 
1817 
1824 
1825 
1834 
1842 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1861 
1870 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 
1921 


Quebec 
3,215 
9,677 
12,431 
16,417 
24,901 
37,716 
55,009 

69,810 

161,311 


279,288 


697,084 

890.2G1 
1,111,566 


Ontario      N.S.        N.B.        B.C.      Man.       P.E.I.      Alta.      Sask.    N.W.T.     Totel 


8,104 
11,779 
81,351 


150,066 
157,923 
321,145 
487,053 


9,933 


16,434 


3,356 


852,004  276,864   193,800 
1,396,091  330,857  252,047 


6,691 


62,678 


1,191,516  1,620,851  387,800  285,594 

1,359,027  1,926,922  440,572  321,233 

1,488,535  2,114,321  460,396  321,263 

1,648,898  2,182,947  459,574  331,120   178,657  255,211 

2,003,232  2,523,274  492,338  351,889  392,480  455,614 

2,349,067  2,922,000  524,579  388,092  523,369  613,008 


10,586 
36,247 
49,459 

98,173 


12,228 

26,228 

62,260 

152,606 


80,857 

94,021 

94,021 

108,891 

109,078 

103,269 


48,000  3,689,257 
56,446  4,324,810 
98,967  4,833,239 
73,022  91,379  47,348  5,371,315 
93,728  374,663  492,432  26,993  7,206,643 
88,536  581,995  761,390     6,684  8,772,000 


TTERE,  then,  is  a  first  conclusion  of  our  prophecy. 
••■  '■  There  is  obviously  room  for  a  vast  increase  of  num- 
bers in  the  Dominion,  undoubtedly  for  more  people  than 
any  one  would  suppose  to  be  likely  to  come. 

There  hangs  the  question.  Granted  that  there  is  room, 
how  great  will  the  increase  be  by  the  multiplication  of 
those  already  here,  and  by  the  incoming  of  new  waves  of 
immigration? 

Let  us  consider  "natural  increase"  first,  meaning 
thereby  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  a  settled  popu- 
lation. Ever  since  the  Reverend  Robert  Malthus  wrote 
his  celebrated  essay  on  population,  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter ago,  people  have  been  fond  of  reckoning  up,  with 
something  like  awe,  the  marvellous  potential  increase  of 
population  represented  by  the  rf'atural  fecundity  of  the 
human  race.  Population,  as  the  Malthusian  is  never 
tired  of  repeating,  increases  in  a  "geometrical  ratio." 
The  added  part  itself  increases.  Hence  the  total  does  not 
add  itself  up;  it  multiplies  itself. 

This  same  law  of  increase  runs  all  through  the  organic 
world  of  plants  and  animals.  A  grain  of  seed  of  many  of 
our  ordmary  plants  will  produce  one  hundred  like  itself, 
and  each  of  these,  three  months  later,  a  hundred  more,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum.  All  the  plant  needs  is  room  enough 
and  the  right  conditions  and  one  grain  of  wheat  will  in  a 
few  short  years  cover  the  whole  earth  with  a  dense  tangle 
of  vegetation.  But  it  never  gets  the  chance.  It  is  always 
in  fierce  conflict  with  the  similar  expanding  forces  of 
other  organic  growths.  Out  of  this  struggle  for  existence 
is  fashioned  the  world  as  we  know  it. 
The  increase  of  human  beings  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  every- 
where cut  off  by  other  forces.  Under 
favorable  conditions  the  white  races 
of  Western  civilization  are  found 
to  increase  at  a  rate  that  means 
doubling  the  population  every  twenty- 
five  years.  But  the  conditions  must 
be  favorable.  There  must  be  an  easy 
access  for  all  to  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  children  must  be  a  blessing 
and  not  a  burden.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  old  colonial  days.  There  was 
room  and  food  for  all  and  to  spare, 
and  a  widow  with  three  or  four 
growing  children  was  a  matrimonial 
prize.  Under  such  conditions  the 
population  of  the  American  colonies, 
even  apart  from  immigration,  grew 
apace. 

This  maximum  rate  of  increase 
would  give  us  from  the  8,000,000 
people  now  in  Canada  in  1920,  with- 
out any  regard  to  new  incomers,  a 
population  of  16,000,000  in  1945,  of 
32,000,000  in  1960  and  64,000,000  in 
Continued  on  page  50 
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Canada  Stop  Near  East  War? 


WE  CANADIANS  have  spent  over 
one-third  of  our  entire  resources  in 
the  war.  Every  day  every  man, 
every  woman,  every  child  must  give  one  to  two 
hours'  time  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  vast 
loss.  No  one  escapes.  And  this  is  only  a  part 
of  what  the  war  cost  us. 

We  were  recently  asked  by  cable  to  answer 
at  once  by  cable  that  we  were  ready  to  embark  on  an- 
other and  greater  war. 

Some  men,  not  Canadians,  who  have  unusually  good 
sources  of  world-wide  information,  whose  judgment  is 
generally  sound  and  whose  views  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
are  positive  that  had  our  Premier  succumbed  to  the  Lloyd 
George-Churchill  demands,  preceded  as  they  were  by 
propaganda  and  scheming  for  Canadian  participation, 
the  British  Empire  would  undoubtedly  have  been  at  war 
now  with  Turkey,  Russia  and  perhaps  India,  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  and  God  knows  who  elSe  or  what  the  end  would 
have  been.  We  are  now  on  bad  terms  with  all  of  them. 
The  same  men  say  further  that  the  Imperial  military 
leaders,  knowing  the  facts,  knowing  there  was  no  excuse 
or  necessity  for  a  war,  knowing  the  fearful  developments 
from  such  a  war,  and,  finally,  knowing  the  motives  inspir- 
ing such  a  war,  had  to  fight  \)ravely  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall  to  save  the  Empire.  They  knew  much  themselves 
directly  but  have  learned  mainly  and  indirectly  from  our 
wonderful  Intelligence  Service. 

The  excellence,  and  particularly  the  loyalty,  of  the 
three  British  and  American  Intelligence  Services — polit- 
ical, military  and  naval — and  to  some  extent  the  French 
and  Italian,  was  referred  to  in  these  columns  during  the 
war  and  since.  The  leaders,  loyal  to  their  nations,  trusted 
not  to  their  politicians.  Many  times  they  refused  to  pass 
on  or  divulge  very  important  information  or  sources  of 
information  to  Premiers,  Presidents  and  leading  Cabinet 
executives,  knowing  that  it  would  be  transmitted  unwit- 
tingly or  sometimes  with  disloyal  intent  to  their  nation's 
enemies  within  and  without.  'The  superior  section  of  the 
British  Intelligence  Service  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  since  the  war.  They  very 
properly  refused  to  give  him  some  important  information. 
They  refused  to  desist  from  some  very  important  investi- 
gations of  what  they  considered  some  suspicious  disloy- 
alties among  Lloyd  George's  friends  in  the  Cabinet  and 
outside.  Their  chief,  Sir  Basil  Thompson,  was  dismissed 
and  an  effort  made  to  break  up  his  organization.  It  has 
had  the  opposite  effect.  Enough  of  the  loyal  elements  in 
the  Empire  have  gathered  round  him  to  give  us  a  stronger 
active  Service  than  ever;  while  he  has  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  big  labor  leaders  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  rank  and  file,  and  of  retired  army  and  naval  of- 
ficers and  men  who  are  ready  to  step  in  and  save  the  Em- 
pire should  occasion  arise.  That  they  are  causing  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  to  those  who  regard  the  British  Empire 
as  a  tool  to  exploit  their  selfish  schemes  is  shown  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  put  forth  in  Canada  and  certain  foreign 
countries  to  find  what  these  loyalists  are  actually  doing. 

This  Intelligence  Service  did  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Near  East  situation  and  they  have 
excellent  co-operation  from  similarly  loyal  peoples  in 
other  nations,  even  in  Germany  and  Austria  as  well  as 
among  our  Allies.  They  know  that  the  Turks  as  a  whole 
were,  all  through  the  war,  friendly  to  us,  and  have  been 
more  anxious  to  be  friendly  since.  They  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  insidious  propaganda  which  sought 
to  create  trouble.  They  have  followed  the  war  supplies 
from  the  dealers  to  the  Greek,  Turkish  and  other  armies 
that  used  them.  It  has  been  going  on  for  two  years  at 
least.  They  can  tell  you  that  one  able  international  propa- 
gandist receives  a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year  and  expenses  to 
supply  the  biased  or  false  information  to  the  world's 
pre.ss  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  and  they  can  tell 
you  exactly  who  pays  it.  The  funny  thing  is  that  so 
many  newspapers  give  this  as  "Special  from  our  own 
correspondent."  They  have  "put  it  over"  my  own  assoc- 
iates on  several  occasions  and  it  seems  to  me  that  not  a 
week  pa.sses  that  I  do  not  see  a  thoroughly  loyal  contem- 
porary aiding  in  this  underground  work.  Such  good  pa- 
[lers  as  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and  Mail  and  Empire  are 
'onstantly  used.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  these 
propagandists  and  their  agents  in  Canada  should  have 
known  in  advance  the  exact  terms  of  the  "strictly  secret 
and  confidential"  me.ssage  to  the, Canadian  Government 
known  it  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  Can- 
adian Prime  Minister  had  any  hint  of  the  shock  of  a  new 
war  that  was  awaiting  this  country — an  emergency  on  the 
iirfare  only,  for  the  plans  had  been  made  and  the  zero 
■  our  for  setting  it  off  had  been  fixed  long  before.  Saving 
the  Christians;  keeping  the  Dardanelles  open;  keeping 
the  Tu: ks  out  of  Europe  were  pure  fake  cries  put  out  to 
I'atch  different  interests  to  conceal  a  continued  series  of 
minor  reverses,  retreats  and  defeats  in  the  Eastern  area 
beginning  in  1920,  and  to  start  a  war  to  retrieve  them.   It 


Refusal  to  Take  Precipitous  Action  Saving 
Factor.    Sane  Th  inking  Essential  to  Peace 

By   Lieut.- Col.   John    Bayne    Maclean 

is  only  by  such  false  appeals  professional  politicians  can 
draw  their  people  into  unnecessary  conflicts.  Curzon's 
diplomacy  is  blamed  primarily  for  these  developments. 
Perhaps  never  in  its  history  has  the  Empire  suffered  such 
a  series  of  far-reaching  defeats.  Powerful  allies  have  be- 
come dangerous  enemies,  and  great  prospective  regions 
of  wealth  brought  to  us  by  the  war,  have  slipped  away. 
Hence  the  frantic  efforts  by  the  politicians  to  get  us  in, 
and  the  equally  strenuous  and  fortunately  successful 
efforts  of  the  nation  represented  by  General  Harrington 
and  his  two  able  assistants,  to  keep  us  out. 

D  ASED  on  all  past  experiences,  Canada  was  expected 
-'-'  to  respond  quickly  to  this  false  appeal,  with  a  so- 
called  loyal  response  that  we  were  with  the  Empire  right 
or  wrong.    This  the  British  Government  would  have  used 
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Somt  types  of  messages  hearing  on  Cerman  influ- 
ence at  Ottarva. 

as  propaganda  to  club  the  opposition  at  home  and  have  at 
once  declared  war.  But  the  war  and  the  experience  of  the 
years  since,  have  opened  wide  the  eyes  of  Canadians  to 
the  terrible  crookedness  among  British  politicians.  Our 
own  Sir  Herbert  Holt,  it  will  be  remembered,  pointed 
this  out  in  a  courageous  interview  during  the  war — one  of 
the  most  accurate,  concise  and  strongest  condemnations 
of  modern  British  political  leaders  that  has  ever  appeared. 
It  had  far-reaching  effect  for  it  brought  national  moral 
support  to  our  own  political  leaders  and  to  senior  officers 
overseas.  Consequently,  when  Premier  King  received  the 
secret  official  despatch,  hours  after  the  international  ex- 
ploiters for  whom  Lloyd  George  and  Churchill  are  acting 
had  passed  it  to  their  agents  out  here,  he  cabled  back  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about.  In  effect,  he  wanted  to  know 


exactly  wherein  the  Empire  was  in  danger  or 
whether  this  was  merely  an  effort  of  Lloyd 
George  and  his  friends  to  bring  us,  by  a 
species  of  camouflage,  into  a  war  to  aid  them 
in  some  of  their  selfish  schemes. 

So  ignorant  had  the  Canadian  public  been 
kept  of  the  true  facts  and  so  thoroughly  had 
they  been  prepared  with  false  information 
that,  based  on  investigations,  I  am  sure  the  Premier 
m  that  action  did  not  represent  national  sentiment. 
I  collected  all  the  press  comments  across  the  Dominion 
—editorials  and  opinions  of  local  leaders,  and  we 
interviewed  a  number  in  our  own  special  fields,— 
men  big  in  business  and  finance — and  the  great  majority 
were  disappointed  with  the  Premier,  were  for  Canada 
getting  right  back  of  Lloyd  George.  Even  Hon.  Mr. 
Meighen's  belated — and  notwithstanding  the  criticism, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity — support  of  Can- 
adian participation  received  strong  national  approval. 
Subsequent  developments  —  and  the  Canadians  are 
getting  only  part  of  the  exposures — show  clearly  that 
in  refusing  to  back  Lloyd  George  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment voiced  exactly  the  sentiment  of  the  masses  in  the 
Mother  Country.  Nowhere  has  the  British  situation 
been  put  more  clearly  than  in  a  cable  from  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  to  a  western  paper,  the  Lethbridge  Herald  I  think, 
when  he  said: 

"There  was  not  a  soul  who  did  not  know  that  if  this 
new  war  happened  it  would  put  an  intoleraljle  strain  on 
the  British  people,  exhausted,  overtaxed,  facing  poverty. 
There  was  no  wild  outburst  of  hysteria,  anger  or  alarm, 
but  there  was  something  far  more  remarkable;  that 
is,  a  very  cold,  stem  demand  from  every  class  of  men 
and  women  in  the  Kingdom  to  know  what  necessity  there 
was  for  this  new  call  to  arms.  They  refused  to  be 
bluffed  into  a  new  war  by  politicians.  They  refused  to 
be  stampeded  into  another  sacrifice  of  youth  to  save 
the  face  of  any  Government  convicted  of  atrocious 
blundering." 

We  thus  see  what  a  frightful  tragedy  Canada  and  the 
Empire  have  evaded  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate. 

The  objective  of  this  article  is  suggested  in  the  last 
sentence.  The  danger  is  not  by  any  means  over.  It  is 
true  Lloyd  George  is  out.  But  the  men  who  were  using 
him,  the  men  who  pulled  the  wires  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  for  whom  he  was  continually  changing  his  prin- 
ciples and  policies,  turning  up  with  new  ones  each  morn- 
ing causing  renewed  discussions,  new  settlements,  again 
and  again  as  these  interests  saw  new  alignments,  are  still 
in  control.  Two  years  ago  they  realized  he  was  losing  his 
hold  on  British  voters.  Winston  Churchill  was  selected 
to  succeed  and  he  and  the  public  were  carefully  prepared. 
All  his  important  enemies  were  get  at  and  quieted.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  wife  of  great  charm  and  tact  who 
increased  popularity.  There  was  no  man  in  sight  with  his 
ability,  energy  and  capacity  to  overcome  defeat.  He  had 
one  weakness — the  tendency  to  say  or  do  fool  things. 
Experience,  it  was  thought,  had  overcome  this.  But  he 
broke  out  in  the  Near  East  message  to  Canada.  He  went 
out  with  Lloyd  George  to  appease  popular  indignation. 
But  the  group  of  Empire  exploiters  did  not  lose  hold  for 
one  minute.  Some  of  the  leaders  change,  but  exactly  the 
same  men  made  Bonar  Law  new  Premier  as  directed 
Lloyd  George  in  his  numerous  changes.  The  cables  say 
our  brilliant  fellow  countryman  was  the  medium  through 
which  the  plot  was  worked.  They  don't  put  it  that  way, 
but,  boiled  down,  that  is  what  happened.  Mr.  Law  is  an 
entirely  different  type  from  Lloyd  George.  He  is  a  highly 
respected  and  conscientious  servant  of  the  Empire.  No 
breath  of  scandal  has  ever  been  associated  with  his 
name.  But  he  is  easy-going,  trusting,  one  who  will  allow 
things  to  be  done  in  his  name. 

.  Curzon  a  Source  of  Danger 

/^URZON,  who  the  French  and  Italians  and  many 
^  British,  including  some  Cabinet  colleagues,  and 
Indians,  say  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  whole  Eastern 
trouble,  is  once  more  placed  where  he  is  a  great  source  of 
danger.  His  ability  is  over-shadowed  by  a  vanity  that  is 
easily  influenced  by  astute  flatterers,  to  the  extent  of 
sacrificing  the  Empire  to  serve  them,  sincerely  be- 
lieving the  while  that  he  is  serving  the  Empire.  He  is  so 
superior  to  surrounding  conditions  that  he  fails  to  under- 
stand them.  Our  troubles  in  India  began  in  his  term 
there. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  us  practically  in  moral 
and  physical  control  of  the  great  territory  lying  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  India.  Since  then  we  have  suf- 
fered continuous  diplomatic  and  military  defeats  and 
retreats  such  as  have  never  happened  in  British  history. 
No  wonder  oven  the  British  intellectuals- for  whom 
Scott  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  speaker  —who  have 
hitherto  belittled  business  men,  particulariy  in  public 
affairs,  are  beginning  to  ask  that  Imperial  affairs  be  "put 
Continued  on  page  38 
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He  was  disaofiointed  al  first  thai  she  had  not  put 
on  something  more  elaborate. 


SOME  of  the  caddies  were  poor  as  sin  and  lived  in  one- 
room  houses  with  a  neurasthenic  cow  in  the  front 
yard,  but  Dexter  Green's  father  owned  the  second 
best  grocery  store  in  Dillard — the  best  one  was  "The 
Hub,"  patronized  by  the  wealthy  people  from  Lake 
Erminie — and  Dexter  caddied  only  for  pocket-money. 

In  the  fall  when  the  days  became  crisp  and  grey  and  the 
long  Minnesota  winter  shut  down  like  the  white  lid  of  a 
box,  Dexter's  skis  moved  over  the  snow  that  hid  the  fair- 
ways of  the  golf  course.  At  these  times  the  country  gave 
him  a  feeling  of  profound  melancholy — it  offended  him 
that  the  links  should  lie  in  enforced  fallowness,  haunted 
by  ragged  sparrows  for  the  long  season.  It  was  dreary, 
too,  that  on  the  tees  where  the  gay  colors  fluttered  in 
summer  there  were  now  only  the  desolate  sand-boxes  knee 
deep  in  crusted  ice.  When  he  crossed  the  hills  the 
wind  blew  cold  as  misery,  and  if  the  sun  was  out  he 
tramped  with  his  eyes  squinted  up  against  the  hard 
dimensionless  glare. 

In  April  the  winter  ceased  abruptly.  The  snow  ran 
down  into  Lake  Erminie  scarcely  tarrying  for  the  early 
golfers  to  brave  the  season  with  red  and  black  balls. 
Without  elation,  without  an  interval  of  moist  glory  the 
cold  was  gone. 

Dexter  knew  that  there  was  something  dismal  about 
this  northern  spring,  just  as  he  knew  there  was  something 
gorgeous  about  the  fall.  Fall  made  him  clench  his  hands 
and  trenible  and  repeat  idiotic  sentences  to  himself  and 
make  brisk  abrupt  gestures  of  command  to  imaginary 
audiences  and  armies.  October  filled  him  with  hope  which 
November  raised  to  a  sort  of  ecstatic  triumph,  and  in  this 
mood  the  fleeting  brilliant  impressions  of  the  summer  at 
Lake  Erminie  were  ready  grist  to  his  mill.  He  became  golf 
champion  and  defeated  Mr.  T.  A.  Hedrick  in  a  marvel- 
ous match  played  over  a  hundred  times  in  the  fairways  of 
his  imagination,  a  match  each  detail  of  which  he  changed 
about  untiringly — sometimes  winning  with  almost  laugh- 
able ease,  sometimes  coming  up  magnificently  from  be- 
hind. Again,  stepping  from  a  Pierce-Arrow  automobile, 
like  Mr.  Mortimer  Jones,  he  strolled  frigidly  into  the 
lounge  of  the  Erminie  Golf  Club— or  perhaps  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  crowd,  he  gave  an  exhibition  of  fancy 
diving  from  the  springboard  of  the  Erminie  Club  raft. 
Among  those  most  impressed  was  Mr.  Mortimer  Jones. 

And  one  day  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Jones,  himself 
and  not  his  ghost,  came  up  to  Dexter,  almost  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  said  that  Dexter  was  the  best  caddy  in 
the  club  and  wouldn't  he  decide  not  to  quit  if  Mr.  Jones 
made  it  worth  his  while,  because  every  other  caddy 
in  the  club  lost  one  ball  a  hole  for  him — regularly- 

"No,  sir,"  said  Dexter,  decisively,  "I  don't  wint  to 
caddy  any  more."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "I'm  too  old." 

"You're— why,  you're  not  more  than  fourteen.  Why 
did  you  decide  just  this  morning  that  you  wanted  to 
quit?  You  promised  that  next  week  you'd  go  over  to  the 
State  tournament  with  me." 

"I  decided  I  was  too  old." 

Dexter  handed  in  his  "A  Class"  badge,  collected  what 
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money  was  due  him  from  the  caddy-master  and  caught 
the  train  for  Dillard. 

"The  best  caddy  I  ever  saw,"  shouted  Mr.  Mor- 
timer Jones  over  a  drink  that  afternoon,  "Never  lost  a 
ball!  Willing!  Intelligent!  Quiet!  Honest!  Grateful! " 

The  little  girl  who  had  done  this  was  eleven — beauti- 
fully ugly  as  little  girls  are  apt  to  be  who  are  destined 
after  a  few  years  to  be  inexpressibly  lovely  and  bring  no 
end  of  misery  to  a  great  number  of  men.  The  spark,  how- 
ever, was  perceptible.  There  was  a  general  ungodliness  in 
the  way  her  lips  twisted  down  at  the  corners  when  she 
smiled  and  in  the — Heaven  help  us! — in  the  almost  pas- 
sionate quality  of  her  eyes.  Vitality  is  born  early  in  such 
women.  It  was  utterly  in  evidence  now,  shining  through 
her  thin  frame  in  a  sort  of  glow. 

She  had  come  eagerly  out  on  to  the  course  at  nine 
o'clock  with  a  white  linen 
nurse  and  five  small  new 
golf  sticks  in  a  white  can- 
vas bag  which  the  nurse 
was  carrying.  When  Dexter 
first  saw  her  she  was  stand- 
ing by  the  caddy  house, 
rather  ill-at-ease  and  trying 
to  conceal  the  fact  by  en- 
gaging her  nurse  in  an  ob- 
viously unnatural  conversa- 
tion illumined  by  startling 
and  irrevelant  smiles  from 
herself. 

"Well,  it's  certainly  a 
nice  day,  Hilda,"  Dexter 
heard  her  say,  then  she 
drew  down  the  corners  of 
her  mouth,  smiled  and 
glanced  furtively  around, 
her  eyes  in  transit  falling 
for  an  instant  on  Dexter. 

Then  to  the  nurse: 

"Well,  I  guess  there  are- 
n't very  many  people  out 
here  this  morning,  are 
there?" 

The  smile  again,  radiant, 
blatantly  artificial — con- 
vincing. 

"I  don't  know  what  we're 
supposed  to  do  now,"  said 
the  nurse,  looking  nowhere 
in  particular. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right"— 
the  smile— "I'll  fix  it  up." 

Dexter  stood  perfectly 
still,  his  mouth  faintly  ajar. 
He  knew  that  if  he  moved 
forward  a  step  his  stare 
would  be  in  her  line  of  vi- 
sion— if  he  moved  back- 
ward he  would  lose  his  full 
view  of  her  face.  For  a 
moment  he  had  not  realized 
how  young  she  was.  Now 
he  remembered  having  seen 
her  several  times  the  year 
before — in  bloomers. 

Suddenly,  involuntarily, 
he  laughed,  a  short  abrupt 
laugh — then,  startled  by 
himself,  he  turned  and  be- 
gan to  walk  quickly  away. 

"Boy!" 

Dexter  stopped. 

"Boy " 

Beyond  question  he  was 
addressed.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  was  treated  to  that 
absurd  smile,  that   prepos- 
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She   Was   so   sturdilu   popular, 
a  "good  egg." 


terous  smile^the  memory  of  which  at  least  half  a  dozen 
men  were  to  carry  to  the  grave. 

"Boy,  do  you  know  where  the  golf  teacher  is?" 

"He's  giving  a  lesson." 

"Well,  do  you  know  where  the  caddy-master  is?" 

"He's  not  here  yet  this  morning." 

"Oh."  For  a  moment  this  baffled  her.  She  stood  alter- 
nately on  her  right  and  left  foot. 

"We'd  like  to  get  a  caddy,"  said  the  nurse.  "Mrs. 
Mortimer  Jones  sent  us  out  to  play  golf  and  we  don't 
know  how  without  we  get  a  caddy." 

Here  she  was  stopped  by  an  ominous  glance  from  Miss 
Jones,  followed  immediately  by  the  smile. 

"There   aren't   any   caddies   here   except   me,"   said 
Dexter  to  the  nurse.  "And  I  got  to  stay  here  in  charge 
until    the    caddy-master    gets 
hfte." 
,  "Oh." 

Miss  Jones  and  her  retinue 
now  withdrew  and  at  a  proper 
distance  from  Dexter  became 
involved  in  a  heated  conversa- 
tion. The  conversation  was 
concluded  by  Miss  Jones  tak- 
ing one  of  the  clubs  and  hitting 
it  on  the  ground  with  violence. 
For  further  emphasis  she  raised 
it  again  and  was  about  to  bring 
it  down  smartly  upon  the 
nurse's  bosom,  when  the  nurse 
seized  the  club  and  twisted  it 
from  her  hands. 

"You  darn  fooW'  cried  Miss 
Jones  wildly. 

Another   argument   ensued. 
Realizing    that    the    elements 
of  the   comedy  were   implied 
in  the  scene.  Dexter  sever- 
al  times   began   to  smile 
but   each    time   slew    the 
smile    before    it    reached 
maturity.     He  could  not 
resist  the  monstrous  con- 
,        viction  that  the  little  girl 
was   justified    in    beating 
the  nurse. 

The  situation  was  re- 
solved bythefortuitous  ap- 
pearance of  the  caddy- 
master  who  was  appealed 
to  immediately  by  the 
nurse. 

"Miss  Jones  is  to. have 
a  little  caddy  and  this 
one  says  he  can't  go." 

"Mr.  McKenna  said  I 
was  to  wait  here  till  you 
came,"  said  Dexter  quick- 
ly. 

"Well,  he's  here  now." 
Miss  Jones  smiled  cheer- 
fully at  the  caddy-master. 
Then  she  dropped  her  bag 
and  set  off  at  a  haughty 
mince  toward  the  first  tee. 

"Well?"  The  caddy- 
master  turned  to  Dexter, 
"What  you  standing  there 
like  a  dummy  for?  Go 
pick  up  the  young  lady's 
clubs." 

"I  don't  think  I'll  go 
out  to-day,"  said  Dexter. 

"You  don't " 

"I  think  I'll  quit." 

The    enormitv     of    his 
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knew  every  trap  and  gully  with  his  eyes  shut — but  he 
found  himself  glancing  at  the  four  caddies  who  trailed 
them,  trying  to  catch  a  gleam  or  gesture  that  would  re- 
mind him  of  himself,  that  would  lessen  the  gap  which  lay 
between  his  past  and  his  future. 

It  was  a  curious  day,  slashed  abruptly  with  fleeting. 


"/  like  you,  but  I've  just  had 
a  rather  unpleasant  afternoon. 
There  was  a  man  I  cared  about. 
He  told  me  out  of  a  clear  sky 
that  he  was  poor  as  a  church 
mouse. 


the  future,  Dexter 
was  unconsciously 
dictated  to  by  his 
winter  dreams. 

Now,  of  course,  the 
quality  and  the  sea- 
sonability  of  these 
winter  dreams  varied, 
but  the  stuff  of  them 
remained.  They  per- 
suaded Dexter  sever- 
al years  later  to  pass 
up  a  business  course 
at  the  State  Univer- 
sity— his  father,  pros- 
pering now,  would 
have  paid  his  way — 
for  the  precarious  ad- 
vantage of  attending 
an  older  and  more 
famous  university  in 
the  East,  where  he 
was  bothered  by  his 
scanty  funds.  But  do 
not  get  the  impression 
because  his  winter 
dreams  happened  to 
be  concerned  at  first 
with  musings  on  the 
rich,  that  there  was 
anything  shoddy  in 
the  boy.  He  wanted 
not  association  with 
glittering  things  and 
glittering  people^he 
wanted  the  glittering 
things  themselves. 
Often  he  reached  out 
for  the  best  without 
knowing  why  he  wan- 
ted it — and  sometimes 
he  ran  up  against  the 
mysterious  denials 
and  prohibitions  in 
which  life  indulges. 
It  is  with  one  of  those 
denials  and  not  with 
his  career  as  a  whole 
that  this  story  deals. 

He  made  money. 
It  was  rather  amazing. 
After  college  he  went 
to  the  city  from  which 
Lake  Erminie  draws 
its  wealthy  patrons. 
When  he  was  only 
twenty-three  and  had 
been  there  not  quite 
two  years,  there  were 
already  people  who 
liked  to  say,  "Now 
there's  a  boy — "  All 
about  him  rich  men's 
sons  were  peddling 
bonds  precariously,  or 
investing  patrimonies 

precariously,  or  plodding  through  the  two  dozen  volumes 
of  canned  rubbish  in  the  "George  Washington  Commer- 
cial Course,"  but  Dexter  borrowed  a  thousand  dollars  on 
his  college  degree  and  his  steady  eyes,  and  bought  a 
partnership  in  a  laundry. 

It  was  a  small  laundry  when  he  went  into  it.  Dexter 
made  a  specialty  of  learning  how  the  English  washed  fine 
woolen  golf  stockings  without  shrinking  them.  Inside  of 
a  year  he  was  catering  to  the  trade  who  wore  knicker- 
bockers. Men  were  insisting  that  their  Shetland  hose  and 
sweaters  go  to  his  laundry  just  as  they  had  insisted  on  a 
caddy  who  could  find  golf  balls.  A  little  later  he  was  doing 
their  wives  lingerie  as  well — and  running  five  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
seven  he  owned  the  largest  string  of  laundries  in  his  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  It  was  then  that  he  sold  out  and 
went  to  New  York.  But  the  part  of  his  story  that  con- 
cerns us  here  goes  back  to  when  he  was  making  his  first 
big  success. 

When  he  was  twenty-three  Mr.  W.  L.  Hart,  one  of  the 
grey-haired  men  who  like  to  say  "Now  there's  a  boy" — 
gave  him  a  guest  card  to  the  Lake  Erminie  Club  for  over  a 
week-end.  So  he  signed  his  name  one  day  on  the  register, 
and  that  afternoon  played  golf  in  a  foursome  with  Mr. 
Hart  and  Mr.  Sandwood  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Hedrick.  He  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  remark  that  he  had  once 
irried  Mr.  Hart's  bag  over  this  same  links  and  that  he 


familiar  impressions.  One  minute  he  had  the  sense  of 
being  a  trespasser — in  the  next  he  was  impressed  by  the 
tremendous  superiority  he  felt  toward  Mr.  T.  A.  Hedrick, 
who  was  a  bore  and  not  even  a  good  golfer  any  more. 

Then,  because  of  a  ball  Mr.  Hart  lost  near  the  fifteenth 
green,  an  enormous  thing  happened.  While  they  were 
searching  the  stiff  grasses  of  the  rough  there  was  a  clear 
call  of  "Fore!"  from  behind  a  hill  in  their  rear.  And  as 
they  all  turned  abruptly  from  their  search  a  bright  new 
ball  sliced  abruptly  over  the  hill  and  caught  Mr.  T.  A. 
Hedrick  rather  neatly  in  the  stomach. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Hedrick  grunted  and  cursed. 

"By  God!"  cried  Mr.  Hedrick,  "they  ought  to  put 
some  of  the.se  crazy  women  off  the  course.  It's  getting  to 
be  outrageous." 

A  head  and  a  voice  came  up  together  over  the  hill: 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  go  through?" 

"You  hit  me  in  the  stomach!"  thundered  Mr.  Hed- 
rick. 

"Did  I?"  The  girl  approached  the  group  of  men.  "I'm 
sorry.  I  yelled  'Fore!'  " 

Her  glance  fell  casually  on  each  of  the  men.  She  nodded 
to  Sandwood  and  then  scanned  the  fairway  for  her  ball. 

"Did  I  bounce  off  into  the  rough?" 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  question 
was  ingenuous  or  malicious.   In  a  moment,  however,  she 


left  no  doubt,  for  as  her  partner  came  up  over  the  hill 
she  called  cheerfully. 

"Here  I  am!    I'd  have  gone  on  the  green  except  that  I 
hit  something." 

As  she  took  her  stance  for  a  short  mashie  shot.  Dexter 
looked  at  her  closely.    She  wore  a  blue  gingham  dress, 

trimmed  at  throat 
and  shoulders  with  a 
white  edging  that  ac- 
centuated her  tan. 
The  quality  of  exag- 
geration, of  thinness 
that  had  made  her 
passionate  eyes  and 
down  turning  mouth 
absurd  at  eleven  was 
gone  now.  She  was 
arrestingly  beautiful. 
The  color  in  her 
cheeks  was  centered 
like  the  color  in  a  pic- 
ture-— it  was  not  a 
"high"  color,  but  a 
sort  of  fluctuating 
and  feverish  warmth, 
so  shaded  that  it 
seemed  at  any  mo- 
ment it  would  recede 
and  disappear.  This 
color  and  the  mobility 
of  her  mouth  gave  a 
continual  impression 
of  flux,  of  intense  life, 
of  passionate  vital- 
ity— balanced  only 
partially  by  the  sad 
luxury  of  her  eyes. 

She  swung  her 
mashie  impatiently 
and  without  interest, 
pitching  the  ball  into 
a  sand  pit  on  the 
other  side  of  the 
green.  With  a  quick 
insincere  smile  and  a 
careless  "Thank  you!' 
she  went  on  after  it. 
"That  Judy  Jones!' 
remarked  Mr.  Hend- 
rick  on  the  next  tee, 
as  they  waited — some 
moments — for  her  to 
play  on  ahead,  "All 
she  needs  is  to  be 
turned  up  and  spank- 
ed for  six  months  and 
then  to  be  married  off 
to  an  old-fashioned 
cavalry  captain." 

"Gosh,  she's  good- 
looking!"  said  Mr. 
Sandwood,  who  was 
just  over  thirty. 

"Good-looking!" 

cried     Mr.     Hedrick 

contemptuously,  "she 

always  looks  as  if  she 

wanted  to  be  kissed! 

Turning    those     big 

cow-eyes     on     every 

young  calf  in  town!" 

It    is    doubtful    if 

Mr.  Hedrick  intended 

a  reference  to  the  maternal  instinct  in  this  speech  of  his. 

"She'd  play  pretty  good  golf    if  she'd  try,"  said  Mr. 

Sandwood. 

"She  has  no  form,"  said  Mr.  Hedrick  solemnly. 
"She  has  anice  figure,"  said  Mr.  Sandwood. 
"You  better  thank  God  she  doesn't  drive  a  swifter 
ball,"  said  Mr.  Hart,  winking  at  Dexter.  "Come  on.  Let's 
go." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  went  down  with  a  riotous 
swirl  of  gold  and  varying  blues  and  scarlets,  and  left  the 
dry  rustling  night  of  western  summer.  Dexter  watched 
from  the  verandah  of  the  Erminie  Club,  watched  the  even 
overlap  of  the  waters  in  the  little  wind,  silver  molasses 
under  the  harvest  moon.  Then  the  moon  held  a  finger  to 
her  lips  and  the  lake  became  a  clear  pool,  pale  and  quiet. 
Dexter  put  on  his  bathing  suit  and  swam  out  to  the 
farthest  raft,  where  he  stretched  dripping  on  ' 
canvas  of  the  spring  board. 

There  was  a  fish  jumping  and  a  star  sliining  and  tic 
lights  around  the  lake  were  gleaming.  Over  on  a  dark 
peninsula  a  piano  was  playing  the  songs  of  last  summer 
and  of  summers  before  that — songs  from  "The  Pink  Lady" 
and  "The  Chocolate  .Soldier"  and  "Mile.  Modiste"— and 
because  the  sound  of  a  piano  over  a  stretch  of  water  had 
always  seemed  beautiful  to  Dexter  he  lay  perfectly  qn''-t 
■  and  listened. 

Continued  on  page  US 
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So,  travelling  with  almost  in-- 
cessani  swift  progress,  in  a 
few  days  they  arrived  at  Raj- 
gar,  the  town  to  which  Amir 
Khan  had  shifted. 


THE  STORY  iells  of  the  subtle  machmaiions  of 
Nana  Sahib,  English-trained  prince  of  India, 
against  the  English  in  India,  of  Colonel  Hodson, 
Britain's  representative  in  the  troubled  slate,  whose 
loyalty  Was  divided  between  the  English  Raj,  and  hii 
coldly  imperious  daughter  Elizabeth.  It  tells  also  of 
Captain  Barlow,  courageous,  emotional,  resourceful, 
and  of  Bootea,  the  exquisite  native  girl,  whose  love  for 
Barlow  led  her  to  desert  her  fellow  countryman,  Ajeet 
Singh,  to  save  his  life,  and  brought  her  to  his  apart- 
ments to  tell  of  further  dangers,  and  more  far-reaching 
schemes.     And  the  story  goes  on  — 


CAPTAIN  BARLOW  read  to  Ajeet  the  pardon, 
which  was  the  form  adopted  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  be  issued  to  certain  thugs  and  decoits 
who  became  spies,  called  approvers,  for  the  British. 

"You,  Ajeet  Singh,  are  promised  exemption  from  the 
punishment  of  death  and  transportation  beyond  seas  for 
all  past  offences,  and  such  reasonable  indulgence  as  your 
service  may  seem  to  merit,  and  may  be  compatible  with 
your  safe  custody  on  condition: — 1st,  that  you  make  full 
confession  of  all  the  decoities  in  which  you  have  been  en- 
gaged; 2nd,  that  you  mention  truly  the  names  of  all  your 
associates  in  these  crimes,  and  assist  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  in  their  arrest  and  conviction.  If  you  act 
contrary  to  these  conditions- — conceal  any  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  decoities  in  which  you  have  been  engaged — 
screen  any  of  your  friends — attempt  to  escape — or  accuse 
any  innocent  person — you  shall  be  considered  to  have 
forfeited  thereby  all  claims  to  such  exemption  and  in- 
dulgence." 

When  the  Captain  had  finished  interpreting  this  the 
Resident  passed  it  to  the  decoit,  saying:  "This  will  pro- 
tect you  from  the  British.  You  are  now  bound  to  the 
British;  and  I  want  you  to  bring  me  any  papers  that  may 
have  been  found  upon  the  two  soldiers.  Bring  here  this 
woman,   the   Gulab,   if  you   can  find  her.      Go  now." 

When  Ajeet,  with  a  deep  salaam,  had  gone  from  the 
room  Hodson  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  wearily  and 
sighed.  Then  he  said:  "A  woman!  the  jamadar  was  ly- 
ing— all  that  stuff  about  Nana  Sahib.  There's  been  some 
deviltry;'; they've  used  this  woman  to  trap  the  messengers; 
that's  India.  It's  the  papers  they  were  after;  they  must 
have  known  they  were  coming;  and  they've  hidden  the 
woman.  We've  got  to  lay  hands  upon  her.  Captain — 
she's    the    key-note." 

CHAPTER  XV 

BARLOW   had   waited   until   the   decoit    would   have 
gone  before  showing  the   papers  that  were    in   his 
pocket  because  it  was  an  advantage  that  the  enemy 
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should  think  them  lost.  He  was  checked  now  as  he  put  a 
hand  in  his  pocket  to  produce  them  by  the  entrance  of 
Elizabeth,  and  he  fancied  there  was  a  sneer  on  her  thin 
lips. 

"Father,"  she  said,  as  she  leaned  against  the  desk,  one 
hand  on  its  teak-wood  top,  "I've  been  listening  to  the 
handsome  leader  of  thieves;  I  couldn't  help  hearing  him. 
I  fancy  that  Captain  Barlow  could  tell  you  just  where 
this  woman,  the  Gulab,  who  is  as  beautiful  as  the  moon, 
is.    I'm  silre  he  could  bring  her  here — if  he  would." 

The  Captain's  fingers  unclasped  from  the  papers  in  his 
pocket,  and  now  were  beating  a  tattoo  on  his  knee. 

"Ehzabeth!"  the  father  gasped,  "do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying?"  His  cold  gray  eyes  were  wide  with  as- 
tonishment.   "Did  you  hear  all  of  Ajeet  Singh's  story?" 

"Yes,    all    of    it." 

"It's  your  friend,  Nana  Sahib,  whom  you  treat  as  if  he 
were  an  Enghshman  and  to  be  trusted,  that  knows  where 
this  woman  is,  Elizabeth." 

A  cynical  laugh  issued  from  the  girl's  lips  that  were 
so  like  her  father's  in  their  unsympathetic  contour: 
"Yes,  one  may  trust  men,  but  a  woman's  eyes  are  given 
her  to  prevent  disaster  from  this  trust  which  is  so  natural 
to  the  deceivable  sex." 

"Elizabeth!  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying — 
what  the  inference  would  be." 

"Ask  Captain  Barlow  if  he  doesn't  know  all  about  the 
Gulab's  movements." 

The  Resident  pushed  irritably  some  papers  on  his  desk, 
and  turning  in  his  chair,  asked,  "Can  you  explain  this, 
Captain — what   it   is   all   about?" 

There  were  ripples  of  low  temperature  chilling  the 
base  of  Barlow's  skull.  "I  can't  explain  it — it's  beyond 
me,"    he    answered    doggedly. 

The  girl  turned  upon  him  with  ferocity.  "Don't  lie, 
Captain  Barlow;  a  British  officer  does  not  lie  to  his 
superior." 

"Hush,    Beth,"   the   father   pleaded. 

"Don't  you  know,  Captain  Barlow,"  the  girl  de- 
manded, "that  this  woman,  the  Gulab,  is  one  who  uses 
her  beauty  to  betray  men,  even  Sahibs?" 

"No,  I  don't  know  that,  Miss  Hodson.  I  saw  her 
dance  at  Nana  Sahib's  and  I've  heard  Ajeet's  statement. 
I  don't  know  anything  evil  of  the  girl,  and  I  don't  believe 
it." 

"A  man's  sense  of  honour  where  a  woman  is  concerned 
— lie  to  protect  her.  I  have  no  illusions  about  the  Sahibs 
in  India,"  she  continued,  in  a  tone  that  was  devilish  in  its 


cynicism,  "but  I  did  think  that  a  British  officer  would 
put  his  duty  to  his  King  above  the  shielding  of  a  nautch 
girl." 

"Elizabeth!"  Hodson  rose  and  put  a  hand  upon  the 
girl's  arm;  "do  you  realise  that  you  are  doing  a  dreadful 
thing — that  you  are  impeaching  Captain  Barlow's  honour 
as   a   soldier?" 

Barlow's  face  was  white,  and  Hodson  was  trembling, 
but  the  girl  stood,  a  merciless,  cold  triumph  in  her  face:  "I 
do  realise  that,  father.  For  the  girl  I  care  nothing,  nor  for 
Captain  Barlow's  intrigue  with  such,  but  I  am  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  man  who  represents  the  British  Raj  here." 

Barlow,  knowing  the  full  deviltry  of  this  high  protesta- 
tion, knowing  that  Elizabeth,  imperious,  dominating, 
cold-blooded,  was  knifing  a  supposed  rival — a  rival  not 
in  love,  for  he  fancied  Elizabeth  was  incapable  of  love — 
felt  a  surge  of  indignation. 

"For  God's  sake,  Elizabeth,  what  impossible  thing  has 
led  you  to  believe  that  Captain  Barlow  has  anything  to 
do  with  this  girl?"  the  father  asked. 

"I'll  tell  you;  the  matt«  is  too  grave  for  me  to  remain 
silent.  This  morning  I  rode  early — earlier  than  usual,  for 
I  wanted  to  pick  up  the  Captain  before  he  had  started. 
As  I  turned  my  mount  in  to  his  compound,  I  saw,  coming 
from  the  back  of  the  bungalow,  this  native  woman,  and 
she  was  being  taken  away  by  his  chowkidar.  She  had  just 
come  out  some  back  door  of  the  bungalow,  for  from  the 
drive  I  could  see  the  open  space  that  lay  open  between 
the  bungalow  and  the  servants'  quarters." 

Hodson  dropped  a  hand  to  the  teak-wood  desk;  it 
looked  inadequate,  thin,  bloodless:  blue  veins  mapped 
its  white  back.  "You  are  mistaken,  Elizabeth,  I'm  sure. 
Some  other  girl — " 

"No,  father,  I  was  not  mistaken.  There  are  not  many 
native  girls  like  the  Gulab,  I'll  admit.  As  she  turned  a 
clump  of  crotons  she  saw  me  sitting  my  horse  and  drew  a 
gauze  scarf  across  her  face  to  hide  it.  I  waited,  and  asked 
the  chowkidar  if  it  were  his  daughter,  and  the  old  fool 
said  it  was  the  wife  of  his  son;  and  the  girl  that  he  claimed 
was  his  son's  wife  had  the  iron  bracelet  of  a  Hindu  widow 
on  her  arm.  And  the  Gulab  wears  one — I  saw  it  the 
night  she  danced." 

A  ghastly  hush  fell  upon  the  three.  Barlow  was  moan- 
ing inwardly,  "Poor  Bootea!";  Hodson,  fingers  pressed  to 
both  temples,  was  tryii^g  to  think  this  was  all  the  mis- 
taken outburst  of  an  angry  woman.  The  strong-faced, 
honest,  fearless  soldier  sitting  in  the  chair  could  not  be  a 
traitor — could  not  be. 


Suddenly  something  went  awry  in  the  inflamed 
chambers  of  Elizabeth's  mind— as  if  an  electric  current 
had  been  abruptly  shut  off.  She  hesitated:  she  had  meant 
to  say  more;   but  there  was  a  staggering  vacuity. 

With  an  effort  she  grasped  a  wavering  thing  of  tangi- 
bility, and  said:  "I'm  going  now,  father— to  give  the  keys 
to  the  butler  for  breakfast.  You  can  question  Captain 
Barlow." 

Elizabeth  turned  and  left  the  room;  her  feet  were  like 
dependents,  servants  that  she  had  to  direct  to  carry  her 
on  her  way.  She  did  not  call  to  the  butler,  but  went  to  her 
room,  closed  the  door,  flung  herself  on  the  bed,  face  down- 
ward, and  sobbed;  tears  that  scalded  splashed  her 
cheeks,  and  she  beat  passionately  with  clenched  fist 
at  the  pillow,  beating,  as  she  knew,  at  her  heart  It  was 
incredible,  this  thing,  her  feelings. 

"I  don't  care— I  don't  care— I  never  did!"  she  gasped. 
Hut  she   did,   and   only  now   knew  it. 
"I   was   right— I'm   glad— I'd   say   it   again!" 
But  she  would  not,  and  she  knew  it.    She  knew  that 
Barlow  could  not  be  a  traitor;  she  knew  it;  it  was  just 
a    battered    new    love    asserting    itself. 

And  below  in  the  room  the  two  men  for  a  little  sat  not 
speaking  of  the  ghoulish  thing.  Barlow  had  drawn  the 
papers  from  his  pocket:  he  passed  them  silently  across  the 
table. 

Hodson,  almost  mechanically,  had  stretched  a  hand 
for  them,  and  when  they  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the 
seal,  and  realised  what  they  were,  some  curious  guttural 
sound  issued  from  his  lips  as  if  he  had  waked  in  affright 
from  a  nightmare.  He  pulled  a  drawer  of  the  desk  open, 
took  out  a  cheroot— and  lighted  it.  Then  he  commenced 
to  speak,  slowly,  droppingly,  as  one  speaks  who  has  sud- 
denly been  detected  in  a  crime.  He  put  a  flat  hand  on  the 
papers,  holding  them  to  the  desk.  And  it  was  Elizabeth 
he  spoke  of  at  first,  as  if  the  thing  under  his  palm,  that 
meant   danger   to   an    empire,    was   subservient. 

"Barlow,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "I'm  old,  I'm  tired." 
The  Captain,  looking  into  the  drawn  face,  had  a 
curious  feeling  that  Hodson  was  at  least  a  hundred.  There 
was  a  floaty  wonderment  in  his  mind  why  the  fifty-five 
years'-service  retirement  rule  had  not  been  enforced  in 
the  Colonel's  case.   Then  he  heard  the  other's  words. 

"I've  had  but  two  gods.  Barlow,  the  British  Raj  and 
Elizabeth;  that's  since  her  mother  died.   In  a  little,  a  few 
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years  more,  I  will  retire  with  just  enough  to  live  on  plus 
my  pension— perhaps  in  France,  where  it's  cheap.  And 
then  I'll  still  have  two  gods,  Elizabeth  and  the  one  God. 
And,  Captain,  somehow  I  had  hoped  that  you  and  Eliza- 
beth would  hit  it  off,  but  I'm  afraid  she's  made  a  mis- 
take." 

r>  ARLOW  had  been  following  this  with  half  his  recep- 
•*-*  tivity,  for,  though  he  fought  against  it,  the  memory 
of  Bootea — gentle,  trusting,  radiating  love,  warmth — cried 
out  against  the,  bitter  unfemininity  of  the  girl  who  had 
stabbed  his  honor  and  his  cleanness.  The  black  figure  of 
Kali  still  rested  on  the  table,  and  somehow  the  evil  lines 
in  the  face  of  the  goddess  suggested  the  vindictiveness 
that  had  played  about  the  thin  hps  of  his  accuser. 

And  the  very  plea  the  father  was  making  was  reacting. 
It  was  this,  that  he.  Barlow,  was  rich,  that  a  chance 
death  or  two  would  make  him  Lord  Barradean,  was  the 
attraction,  not  love.  A  girl  couldn't  be  in  love  with  a 
man    and   strive   to   break   him. 

Hodson  had  taken  up  the  papers,  and  was  again 
scanning   them    mistily. 

"They  were  on  the  murdered  messenger — he  was  killed, 
wasn't   he.    Barlow?" 
"Yes." 

"And  has  any  native  seen  these  papers,  Captain?" 
"No,  I  cut  them  from  the  soles  of  the  sandals  the 
messenger    wore,    myself,    Sir." 

"That  is  all  then,  Captain;  we  have  them  back — I  may 
say,  thank  God!"  He  stood  up  and  holding  out  his  hand 
added,  "Thank  you,  Captain.  I  don't  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter — I'm  too  much  machine  now  to 
measure  rainbows — fancy  I  should  wear  a  strip  of  red- 
tape    as    a    tie." 

"If  you  will  listen,  Sir- there  is  another  that  I  want  to 
put  right.  Your  daughter  did  see  the  Gulab,  but  because 
she  had  brought  me  the  sandals.  And  you  can  take  an 
officer's  word  for  it  that  the  Gulab  is  not  what  Elizabeth 
believes." 

"Captain,  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  India,  too  long  to 
be  led  away  by  quick  impressions,  as  unfortunately 
Elizabeth  was.  I've  outlived  my  prejudices.  When  the 
mhowa  tree  blooms  I  can  take  glorious  pleasure  from  its 
gorgeous  fragrant  flowers  and  not  quarrel  with  its  leafless 
limbs.     When  the  pipal  and  the  neem  glisten  with  star 
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flowers  and  sweeten  the  foetid  night  air,  it  matters  nothing 
to  me  that  the  natives  believe  evil  gods  home  in  the 
branches.  I  know  that  even  a  cobra  tries  to  get  out  of  my 
way  if  I'll  let  him,  and  I  know  that  the  natives  have 
beauty  in  their  natures— one  gets  to  almost  love  them  as 
children.  So,  my  dear  Captain,  when  you  tell  me  that 
the  Gulab  rendered  you  and  me  and  the  British  Raj  this 
tremendous  service,  and  add,  quite  unnecessarily,  that 
she's  a  good  girl,  I  believe  it  all;  we  need  never  bring  it 
up  again.  Elizabeth  has  just  made  a  mistake.  And, 
Barlow,  men  are  always  forgiving  the  mistakes  of  women 
where  their  feelings  are  concerned— they  must — that  is 
one  of  the  proofs  of  their  strength.  But  these" — and  he 
patted  the  papers  lovingly — "well,  they're  rather  like  a 
reprieve  brought  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  a  man  who  is  to 
be  executed.  We're  put  in  a  difficult  position,  though. 
To  pass  over  in  silence  the  killing  of  two  soldiers  would 
end  only  in  the  House  of  Commons;  somebody  would  rise 
in  his  place  and  want  to  know  why  it  had  been  hushed  up. 
But  to  take  aftion,  to  create  a  stir,  would  give  rise  to  a 
suspicion    of    the   existence    of    this." 

TTODSON  rose  from  his  chair  and  paced  the  floor,  one 
-•■  -1  hand  clasped  to  his  forehead,  his  small  grey  eyes 
carrying  a  dream-look  as  though  he  were  seeking  an 
occult  enlightenment;  then  he  sat  down  wearify,  and 
spoke  as  if  interpreting  something  that  had  been  whis- 
pered  him. 

"Yes,  Barlow,  this  decoit  has  been  seized  by  the  Nana 
Sahib  lot.  His  life  was  forfeit,  and  they've  offered  him  his 
life  back  to  come  here  and  turn  Approver — to  become  a 
spy,  not  for  us  but  as  a  spy  on  us  for  them.  Ajeet  would 
know  that  information  of  his  coming  to  me  would  be 
carried  to  them  by  spies — the  spies  are  always  with  me — 
and  his  life  wouldn't  be  worth  two  annas.  I  gave  him  that 
pardon  because  we  have  no  power  to  seize  him  here,  but 
it  will  make  them  think  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  trap. 
They  might  even  believe — wily  and  suspicious  as  they 
are — that  what  he  gleans  here  is  the  truth. 

"There's  a  curious  efficacy,  Barlow,  in  what  I  might 
call  an  affectation  of  simplicity.  You  know  those  stupid 
heavy-headed  crocodiles  in  that  big  pool  of  the  Nerbudda 
below  the  marble  gorge,  and  how  they'll  take  nearly  an 
hour  wallowing  and  sidling  up  to  a  mud-bank  before 
they     crawl     out     to  bask  in  the  sun;  but     just     show 
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your  helmet  above  the  rock  and  they're  gpne.  That's 
perhaps  what  I  mean.  As  we  might  say  back  in  dear  old 
London,  this  wily  Rajput  thinks  he  has  pulled  my  leg." 

"I  think,  Colonel,  that  you  arp  dead  onto  his  wicket." 

"Well,  then,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  emulate  the  mugger. 
But  this" — Hodson  lifted  the  paper  and  he  grew  crisp, 
incisive,  his  grey  eyes  blued  like  temper  purpling  polished 
steel — "we've  got  to  act;  they've  got  to  be  delivered,  and 
.soon." 

"I   am   ready.   Sir." 

"It's  a  dangerous  mission — most  dangerous." 

"Pardon,    Sir?" 

"Sorry,  Captain.  I  was  just  thinking  aloud — musing; 
forgive  me.  Perhaps  when  one  likes  a  young  man  he  lets 
the  paternal  spirit  come  in  where  it  doesn't  belong.  I'm 
sorry.  There's  a  trusty  Patan  here  who  could  go  with 
you,"  Hodson  continued,  "and  this  side  of  his  own  border 
he  is  absolutely  to  be  trusted;  I  have  my  doubts  if  any 
Patan  can  be  relied  upon  by  us  across  the  boxder." 

"I  will  go  alone,"  Barlow  said  quietly.  Then  his  strong 
white  teeth  showed  in  a  smile.  "You  know  the  Moslem 
saying.  Colonel,  that  ten  Dervishes  can  sleep  on  one 
blanket,  but  a  kingdom  can  only  hold  one  king.  I  don't 
mean  about  the  honour  of  it,  but  it  will  be  easier  for  me. 
I  went  alone  through  the  Maris  tribe  when  we  wanted  to 
know  what  the  trouble  was  that  threatened  up  above  the 
Bolan,  and  I  had  no  difficulty.  You  know,  Sir,  the  play- 
ful   name    the    chaps    have    given    me    for    years?" 

"Yes — the    'Patan' — I've    heard    it." 

"I  make  a  good  Mussulman — scarce  need  any  makeup, 
I'm  so  dark;  I  can  rattle  off  the  namaz  (daily  prayer), 
and  sing  the  moonakib,  the  hymn  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet." 

"Yes,"  Hodson  said,  his  words  coming  slowly  out  of  a 
deep  think,  "there  will  be  Patans  in  the  Pindari  camp;  in 
fact  Pindari  is  an  ell-embracing  name,  having  little  of 
nationality  about  it.  Rajputs,  Bundoolas,  Patans,  men 
of  Oudh,  Sindies — men  who  have  the  lust  of  battle  and 
loot,  all  flock  to  the  Pindari  Chief.  Yes,  it's  a  good  idea. 
Captain,  the  disguise;  not  only  for  an  unnoticed  entrance 
to  the  camp,  but  to  escape  a  waylaying  by  Nana  Sahib's 
cut-throats." 

"Yes,  Colonel,  from  what  I  have  learned — from  the 
Gulab,  it  was.  Sir — The  Dewan  has  an  inkling  that  I 
am  going  on  a  mission;  and  if  I  rode  as  myself  the  King 
might  lose  an  officer,  and  officers  cost  pounds  in  the 
making." 

THE  Resident  toyed  with  the  papers  on  his  desk,  his 
brow  wrinkled  from  a  debate  going  on  behind  it;  he 
rose,  and  grasping  the  black  Kali  carried  it  back  to  the 
cabinet,  saying:  "That  devilish  thing,  so  suggestive  of 
what  we  are  always  up  against  here,  makes  me  shiver." 

Then  he  sat  down,  adding,  "Captain,  there  is  another 
important  matter  connected  with  this.  The  Rana  of 
Udaipur  is  being  stripped  of  every  rupee  by  Holkar 
and  Sindhia;  they  take  turn  about  at  him.  Holkar  is  up 
there  now,  where  we  have  chased  him — threatened  to 
sack  Udaipur  unless  he  were  paid  seventy  lakhs,  seven 
million  rupees — the  accursed  thief!  We  have  managed  to 
get  an  envoy  to  the  Rana  with  a  view  to  having  him,  and 
the  other  smaller  rulers  of  Mewar,  join  forces  with  us  to 
crush  forever  the  Mahratta  power — drive  them  out  of 
Mewar  for  all  time.  The  Rajputs  are  a  brave  lot — men 
of  high  thought,  and  it  is  too  bad  to  have  these  accursed 
cut-throats  bleeding  to  death  such  a  race.  If  the  Rana 
would  sign  this  paper  also  as  an  assurance  of  friendship, 
to  be  shown  the  Pindari  Chief,  it  would  help  greatly." 

"I  understand.  Colonel.  You  wish  me  to  get  that  from 
the    Rana?" 

"Yes,  Captain;  and  I  may  say  that  if  you  can  get 
through  with  all  this  there  will  be  no  question  about  your 
Majority;  you  might  even  go  higher  up  than  Major." 

"By  Jove!  as  to  that,  my  dear  Colonel,  this  trip  is  just 
good  sport — I  love  it:  less  danger  than  playing  polo  with 
these  rotters.  I'll  swing  over  to  Udaipur  first — it's  just 
west  of  the  Pindari  camp, — been  there  once  before  on  a 
little  pow-wow — then  I'll  switch  back  to  Amir  Khan." 

"I  wish  you  luck.  Captain;  but  be  careful.  If  we  can 
feel  sure  that  this  horde  of  Pindaris  are  not  hovering  on 
our  army's  flank,  like  the  Russians  hovered  on  Napoleon 
in  the  Moscow  affair,  it  will  be  a  great  thing — you  will 
have    accomplished    a    wonderful    thing." 

"Right  you  are.  Sir,"  Barlow  exclaimed  blithely.  The 
stupendous  task,  for  it  was  that,  tonicked  him;  he  was 
like  a  sportsman  that  had  received  news  of  a  tiger  within 
killing  distance.  He  rose,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  for 
the  paper,  saying:  "I've  got  a  job  of  cobbling  to  do— I'll 
put  this  between  the  soles  of  my  sandal,  as  it  was  carried 
before — it's  the  safest  place,  really.  To-morrow  I'll  be- 
come an  apostate,  an  Afghan;  and  I'll  be  busy,  for  I've 
got  to  do  it  all  myself.  I  can  trust  no  one  with  a  dark 
skin." 

"Not  even  the  Gulab,  I  fear,  Captain;  one  never  knows 
when  a  woman  will  be  swayed  by  some  mental  transition." 
He  was  thinking  of  Elizabeth. 

"You're  right.  Colonel,"  Barlow  answered.  "I  fancy  I 
could  trust  the  Gulab — but  I  won't." 


chaptp:r  XVI 

CAPTAIN  BARLOW  had  been  through  a  busy  day. 
The  very  fact  that  all  he  did  in  preparation  for  his 
journey  to  the  Pindari  camp  had  been  done  with  his  own 
hands,  held  under  water,  out  of  sight,  had  increased  the 
strain    upon    him. 

In  India  in  the  usual  routine  of  matters,  a  staff  of  ten 
servants  form  a  composite  second  self  to  a  Sahib:  to  hand 
him  his  boots,  and  lace  them;  to  lay  out  his  clothes,  and 
hold  them  while  slipped  into;  to  bring  a  cheroot  or  a  peg 
of  whiskey;  a  syce  to  bring  the  horse  and  rub  a  towel  over 
the  saddle — to  hold  the  stirrup,  even,  for  the  lifted  foot, 
and  trotting  behind,  guard  the  horsewhenthe  Sahibmakes 
a  call;  a  man  to  go  here  and  there  with  a  note  or  to  post  a 
letter;  a  servant  to  whisk  away  a  plate  and  replenish  the 
crystal  glass  with  pearl-beaded  wine  without  sign  from  the 
drinker  and  appear  like  a  bidden  ghost,  clad  in  specklesa 
white,  silent  and  impassive  of  face,  behind  his  master's 
chair  at  the  table  when  he  dines  out;  everything  in  fact 
beyond  the  mental  whirl  of  the  brain  to  be  arranged  by 
one    or    other    of    the    ten. 

But  this  day  Barlow  had  been  like  a  man  throwing 
detectives  off  his  trail.  Not  one  of  his  servants  must 
suspect  that  he  contemplated  a  trip— no,  not  just  that, 
for  the  Captain  had  intimated  casually  to  the  butler  that 
he    would    go    soon    to    Satara. 

Thus  it  had  to  be  arranged  secretly  that  he  would 
ride  from  his  bungalow  as  Captain  Barlow  and  leave 
the   city   as    Ayub   Alii,    an   Afghan. 

Perhaps  Barlow  was  over  tired,  that  curious  knotted 
condition  of  the  nerves  through  overstrain  that  rasps  a 
man's  mental  fibre  beyond  the  narcotic  of  sleep,  and  yet 
holds  him  in  a  hectic  state  of  half  unconsciousness.  He 
'  counted  camels — long  .strings  of  soured,  complaining 
beasts,  short-legged,  stout,  shaggy  desert-ships,  such  as 
merchants  of  Kabul  used  to  carry  their  dried  fruits, — 
figs  and  dates  and  pomegranates,  and  the  wondrous 
flavoured  Sirdar  melon, — wending  across  the  Sind  Desert 
of  floating  white  sand  to  Rajasthan. 

Once  a  male,  tickled  to  frenzy  by  the  caress  of  a  fe- 
male's velvet  lips  upon  his  rump,  with  a  hoarse  bubbling 
scream,  wheeled  suddenly,  snapping  the  thin  lead-cord 
that  reached  from  the  tail  of  the  camel  in  front  to  the 
button  in  his  nostril,  and  charged  the  lady  in  an  exuber- 
ance of  affection  with  a  full  broadside-thrust  from  his 
chest  that  bowled  her  over,  where  she  lay  among  the 
fragments  of  two  huge  broken  burnt-clay  gumlas,  that, 
filled  with  water,  had  been  lashed  to  her  sides. 

Barlow  sat  up  at  this  startling  tumult  that  was  the 
outcome  of  his  slipping  a  little  into  slumber.  He  threw 
his  head  back  on  the  pillow  with  a  smothered,  "Damn!" 

His  bed  had  creaked,  and  an  answering  echo  as  if 
something  had  slipped  or  slid,  perhaps  the  sole  of  a  bare 
foot  on  the  fibrous  floor  matting,  at  the  window,  fell 
upon  his  senses.  Turning  his  face  toward  the  sound  he 
waited,  eyes  trying  to  pierce  the  gloom,  and  ear  attuned. 
He  almost  cried  out  in  alarm  as  something  floated  through 
the  dark  from  the  window  and  fell  with  a  soft  thud  upon 
his  face.  He  brushed  at  the  something — perhaps  a  bat, 
or  a  lizard,  or  a  snake — with  his  hand  and  received  a 
sharp  prick,  a  little  dart  of  pain  in  a  thumb.  He  sprang 
from  the  bed,  lighted  the  wick  that  floated  in  the  iron 
lamp,  and  discovered  that  the  thing  of  dread  was  a  rose, 
its  petals  red  against  the  white  sheet. 

He  knew  who  must  have  thrown  the  rose,  and  almost 
wished  that  it  had  been  a  chance  missile,  even  a  snake,  but 
he  put  the  lamp  down,  passed  into  the  bathroom,  and  un- 
barring the  wooden  door,  called  softly,  "Who  is  there?" 

From  the  cover  of  an  oleander  a  slight  girlish  form  rose 
up  and  came  to  the  door  saying,  "It  is  Bootea,  Sahib;  do 
not  be  angry, — there  is  something  to  be  said." 

BY  THE  arm  he  led  her  within  and  bidding  her  wait, 
passed  to  the  bedroom  and  drew  the  heavy  curtains 
of  the  windows.  Then  he  went  through  the  drawing- 
room  and  out  to  the  verandah,  where  the  watchman  lay 
asleep  on  his  roped  charpoy.  Barlow  woke  him:  "There's 
a  thief  prowling  about  the  bungalow.  Do  not  sleep  till  I 
give  you  permission.  See  that  no  one  enters,"  he  com- 
manded. 

He  went  back  to  his  room,  closed  and  barred  the  door, 
and  told  Bootea  to  come. 

When  the  girl  entered  he  said:  "You  should  not  have 
come  here;  there  are  eyes,  and  ears,  and  evil  tongues." 

"That  is  true  Sahib,  but  also  death  is  evil — some- 
times." 

"I  have  brought  this  to  the  Sahib,"  Bootea  said  as  she 
drew  a  paper  from  her  breast  and  passed  it  to  the  Cap- 
tain. It  was  the  pardon  the  Resident  had  given  that 
morning  to  Ajeet  Singh. 

Barlow,  though  startled,  schooled  his  voice  to  an  even 
tone  as  he  asked:  "Where  did  you  get  this — where  is 
Ajeet?" 

"As  to  the  paper.  Sahib,  what  matters  how  Bootea 
came  by  it:  as  to  Ajeet,  he  is  in  the  grasp  of  the  Dewan 
who  learned  that  he  had  been  to  the  Resident  in  the  way 
of  treachery." 

"Ajeet  thought  Nana  Sahib  had  stolen  you,  Bootea." 

"Yes,  Sahib,  for  he  did  not  find  me  when  he  went  to 


the  camp,  and  I  did  not  go  there.  But  now  he  would 
betray  the  Sahibs,  that  is  why  I  have  brought  back  the 
paper  of  protection." 

"Will  they  kill  Ajeet?"  Bariow  asked. 

"I  will  tell  the  Sahib  what  is,"  the  girl  answered, 
drawing  her  sari  over  her  curled-in  feet,  and  leaning  one 
arm  on  Barlow's  chair.  "The  decoity  that  was  committed 
last  night  was,  as  Ajeet  feared,  because  of  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  Dewan.  I  will  tell  you  all,  though  it  might 
be  thought  a  treachery  to  the  decoits.  As  to  being  false 
to  one's  own  clan  Ajeet  is,  because  he  is  a  Bagree — but  I 
am  not." 

Barlow  pondered  over  this  statement.  The  girl  had 
mystified  him — that  is  as  to  her  breeding.  Sometimes 
she  spoke  in  the  first  person  and  again  in  the  third  person, 
like  so  many  natives,  as  if  her  language  had  been  picked 
up  colloquially.  But  then  the  use  of  the  third  person 
when  she  used  Bootea  instead  of  a  nominative  pronoun 
might  be  due  to  a  cultured  deference  toward  a  Sahib. 

"I  thought  you  were  not  of  these  people — you  are  of 
high  caste,  Bootea,"  he  said  presently. 

He  heard  the  girl  gasp,  and  looking  quickly  into   her 
eyes  saw  that  they  were  staring  as  if  in  fright. 

For  a  space  of  a  few  seconds  she  did  not  answer;  then 
she  said,  and  Barlow  felt  her  voice  was  being  held  under 
control  by  force  of  will:  "I  am  Bootea,  one  in  the  care  of 
Ajeet  Singh.  That  is  the  present.  Sahib,  and  the  past — " 
She  touched  the  iron  bracelet  on  her  arm,  and  looked  into 
Barlow's  eyes  as  if  she  asked  him  to  bury  the  past. 

"Sorry,  girl — forgive  me,"  he  said. 

"Ajeet  has  told  why  the  men  were  brought — for  what 
purpose?" 

"Yes,  Gulab;  to  kill  Amir  Khan." 

"And  when  they  refused  to  go  on  this  mission,  the 
Dewan,  to  get  them  in  his  power,  connived  with  Hunsa 
to  make  the  decoity  so  that  their  lives  would  be  forfeit, 
then  if  the  Dewan  punished  them  for  not  going  the  Raja 
of  Karowlee  could  not  make  trouble.  Hunsa  told  the 
Dewan  that  if  I  were  sent  to  dance  before  Amir  Khan, 
some  of  the  rnen  going  as  musicians  and  actors,  the  Chief 
would  fall  in  love  with  me,  and  that  I  could  betray  him  to 
those  who  would  kill  him;  that  he  would  come  to  my 
tent  at  night  unobserved — because  he  has  a  wife  with 
him — and  that  Hunsa  would  creep  into  the  tent  and  kill 
him  as  he  slept;  then  we  would  escape.' 

D  ARLOW  sprang  to  his  feet  and  paced  the  floor;  then 
■*-'  he  plumped  into  the  chair  again,  saying:  "What  an 
unholy  scheme,  even  for  India!  Gad!  how  I  wish  I'd 
killed    the    brute    when    I    had    the    chance." 

"I  did  not  know  that  Hunsa  had  proposed  this — neither 
did  Ajeet;  for  they  wanted  to  get  him  in  their  power 
through  the  decoity  so  that  if  he  refused  permission  he 
might  be  killed.  And  now  Ajeet  is  trapped  through  the 
decoity  and  Bootea  is  going  to  the  Pindari  camp." 

"You're  not  going  to  betray  Amir  Khan,  have  him 
murdered!"  Barlow  cried,  aghast  at  the  villainy,  at  the 
thought  that  one  so  sweet  could  be  forced  to  complicity 
in  such  a  ghastly  crime. 

"No,  Sahib,  to  save  his  life,  for  if  I  do  not  go  now  Ajeet 
will  be  killed,  and  all  the  others  put  in  prison  because  of 
the  decoity.  Worse  will  happen  Bootea, — she  will  be 
placed    in    the    seraglio    of    Nana    Sahib." 

"Damn  it!  they  can't  do  that!"  Barlow  exclaimed 
angrily.       "I'll   stop   that." 

"No,  the  Sahib  can't;  and  he  has  a  mission,  he  is  not 
of  the  service   of    protecting    Bootea." 

"You  can't  save  Amir  Khan's  life  unless  you  betray 
the  Bagrees  to  him?" 

"Yes,  Sahib,  I  can.  Perhaps  the  Chief  will  like  Bootea, 
and  will  listen  to  what  she  says.  Men  such  as  brave 
warriors  always  treat  Bootea  not  as  a  nautchni  so  I  will 
ask  him  not  to  come  to  the  tent  at  night  because  of  ill 
repute.  Hunsa  will  not  be  able  to  slay  him  unless  it  is  a 
trap  on  my  part  to  get  him  from  the  watching  eyes  of  his 
men.  If  Hunsa  becomes  suspicious,  and  there  is  real 
danger,  I  will  threaten  that  I  will  expose  him  to  the  Chief. 
If  we  come  back  because  we  have  failed  in  our  mission, 
having  tried  to  succeed,  it  will  not  be  like  refusing  to  go; 
and   perhaps  there  will  be  mercy  shown." 

"Mercy!"  Barlow  sneered;  "Nana  Sahib  knows  nothing 
of  mercy;  he's  a  tiger." 

"But  if  I  refuse  to  go,  another  nautchni  will  be  sent, 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  I  am,  and  she  would  betray 
the  Chief,  and  perhaps  all  would  be  killed." 

"By  Jove!  you're  some  woman,  you're  magnificent — 
you're    a    Rajputni    princess." 

A  slim  hand  was  placed  on  Barlow's  wrist  and  the  girl 
said,    "Sahib,    I    am   just   Bootea, — please,    please!" 

"And  that's  your  reason  for  taking  this  awful  chance, 
to   save   Ajeet   and   the   others — is   it?" 

"There  is  another  reason,  Sahib."  The  girl  dropped 
her  eyes  and  turning  a  gold  bangle  on  her  wrist  gazed 
upon  a  ruby  that  had  the  contour  of  a  serpent's  head. 
Presently  she  asked,  "Will  the  Sahib  go  to  Khureyra 
and    have    a    knife    thrust    between    his    ribs?" 

Barlow  was  startled  by  this  query.  "Why  should  I  go 
to    Khureyra,    Gulab?" 

"To   see   Amir    Khan." 

"What    makes   you   say   that?" 
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"The  Shama,"  Elizabeth 
said:  "when  I  hear  him  I 
close  my  eyes,  and  picture 
the  downs  and  oaked  hills 
of  England,  and  fancy  I 
am  listening  to  the  nightin- 
gale or  the  lark." 


"Because  it  is  known.  But 
the  Chief  is  not  now  there — 
he  has  taken  his  horsemen  to 
Saugor." 

Again  this  was  startling. 
Also  the  information  was  of 
great  value.  If  the  Pindari 
horde  had  left  the  territory  of 
Sindhia  and  crossed  the  bor- 
der into  Saugor  they  were 
closer    to   the    British. 

Barlow  patted  the  girl's 
hand,  saying,  "My  salaams 
to    you,    little    girl." 

He  felt  her  slim  cool  fingers 
press  his  hand,  but  he  shrank 
from  the  claiming  touch, 
muttering,  "The  damned 
barrier!" 

SUDDENLY  Barlow  re- 
membered Bootea  had 
spoken  of  another  reason  for 
going  to  the  Pindari  camp. 
He  puzzled  over  this  a  little, 
hesitating  to  question  her; 
she  had  not  told  him  what  it 
was,  but  had  asked  if  he  were 
going  there;  the  reason  evid- 
ently had  something  to  do 
with  him.  It  couldn't  be 
treachery — she  had  done  so 
much  for  him;  it  must  be 
the  something  that  looked 
out  of  her  eyes  when  they 
rested  on  his  face,  the  un- 

worded  greatest  thing  on  earth  in  the  way  of  fealty  and 
devotion.  Possibly  this  was  the  grand  motive,  the  reason 
she    had    given    being   secondary. 

"You  said,  Gulab,  that  you  had  another  reason  for  this 
awful  trip;  what  is  it?"  he  asked. 

The  girl's  eyes  dropped  to  the  ruby  bracelet  again; 
"To  acquire  merit  in  the  eyes  of  Mahadeo,  Sahib." 

"To  do  good  acts  so  thai;  you  may  be  reincarnated  as  a 
heaven-born,  a  Brahmini,  perhaps  even  come  back  as  a 
memsahib." 

At  this  her  big  eyes  rose  to  Barlow's  face,  and  he  could 
swear  that  there  were  tears  misting  them;  and  sensing  that 
if  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  what  he  had  said  about 
her  becoming  a  memsahib  had  hurt.  Perhaps  she,  as  he 
did,  reahsed  that  that  was  the  barred  door  to  happiness — 
that    she    wasn't    of    the    white    race. 

"Yes,  Sahib,"  she  said  presently,  "a  Swami  told  me 
that  in   a  former  life   I   had  been   evil." 

"The   Swami   is   an   awful   liar!"   Barlow  ejaculated. 

"The  holy  ones  speak  the  truth.  Sahib.  The  Swami 
.«aid  that  because  of  having  been  beautiful  I  had  caused 
deaths   through   jealousy." 

"Oh,  the  crazy  fool!"  Barlow  declared  in  English;  "and 
it's  all  rot!  This  is  the  reason  you  spoke  of,  Gulab— 
good    deeds;    is    it    the    only    other    reason?" 

The  girl  turned  her  face  away,  and  Barlow  saw  her 
shoulders    quiver. 

He  rose  from  the  chair,  and  lifting  the  girl  to  her  feet 
held  her  in  his  arms,  saying:  "Look  me  in  the  eyes,  Gulab, 
and  tell  me  if  you  are  going  through  this  devilish  thing 
because    of   me." 

"Bootea  is  going  to  the  camp  of  Amir  Khan  because 
Hunsa  and  the  others  have  been  told  to  kill  the  Sahib; 
and  she  will  see  that  this  is  not  accomplished." 

Barlow  clasped  the  girl  to  his  breast  and  smothered  her 
face  in  kisses:  "You  are  the  sweetest  little  woman  that 
ever  lived,"  he  said;  "and  I  am  a  sinner,  for  this  can  only 
bring  you  misery." 

"Sahib — it  can't  be,  but  it  is  not  misery.  The  sweet 
pain  has  been  put  in  the  heart  of  Bootea  by  the  Sahib's 
eyes,   and   she  is  happy.     But  do  not  go  as  a  Sahib." 

Barlow  cursed  softly  to  himself,  muttering,  "India! 
Even  dreams  are  not -unheard!"  Then,  "What  made  you 
fay    that?"    he    queried. 

"It  is  known  because  that  is  the  way  of  the  Sahib.  He 
knows  that  where  he  sleeps  or  eats,  or  plays  games  with 
the  little  balls,  that  there  are  always  servants,  and  it  is 
known  that  Captain  garlowis  called  the  Patan  by  his 
friends." 

"St.    George    and   the    Cross!"    he    ejaculated. 

"If  I  were  thus  would  they  know  me?"  he  asked. 

"Thete  would  be  danger,  but  the  Sahib  knowing  of  this 
could  take  more  care  in  the  way  of  deceit.  But  Bootea 
will    know — the   eyes   will    not    be    hidden." 


Then  he  thought  of  Hunsa,  and  asked,  "But  aren't  you 
afraid   to  go  with  that  beast,   Hunsa?" 

The  girl  laughed.  "The  decoits  have  orders  from  the 
Dewan  to  kill  him  if  I  complain  of  him;  but  if  they  do  not 
he  is  promised  the  torture  when  he  comes  back  if  I  make 
complaint.  If  the  Sahib  will  but  wait  a  few  days  before 
the  journey  so  that  Bootea  has  made  friends  with  Amir 
Khan  before  he  comes,  it  will  be  better.  We  will  start  in 
two   days." 

"I'll  see,  Gulab,"  he  answered  evasively.  "You  are 
going   now?" 

"Yes,    Sahib — it    has    been    said," 

"I'll    send    the    doorman    with    you." 

"No,  Bootea  will  be  better  alone,"  she  touched  the 
knife  in  her  sash;  "It  must  not  be  known  that  Bootea 
came   to   the   Sahib." 

T>  ARLOW  took  her  arm,  leading  her  through  the  bath- 
•*-'  room  to  the  back  door;  he  opened  it,  and  listened  in- 
tently for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  took  her  oval  face  in  his 
palms  and  kissed  her,  passionately,  saying,  "Good-bye, 
little    girl;    God    be    with    you.     You    are    sweet." 

"The  Sahib  is  like  a  god,  to  Bootea,"  she  whispered. 

As  the  girl  slipped  away  between  the  bushes,  like 
something  floating  out  of  a  dream.  Barlow  stood  at  the 
open  door,  a  resurge  of  abasement  flooding  his  soul.  In 
the  combat  between  his  mentality  and  his  heart,  the  heart 
was  making  him  a  weakling,  a  dishonourable  weakling,  so 
it  seemed.  He  pulled  the  door  shut,  and  went  back  to  his 
bed  and  finally  fell  asleep  a  thing  of  tortured  unrest. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

D  ARLOW  was  up  early  next  morning,  wakened  by  that 
•*-'  universal  alarm  clock  of  India,  the  grey-necked, 
small-bodied  city  crow  whose  tribe  is  called  the  Seven 
Sisters — noisy,  impudent,  clamorous  sharp-eyed  thieves 
that  throng  the  compounds  like  sparrows,  that  hop  in 
through  the  open  window  and  steal  a  slice  of  toast  from 
beside  the  cup  of  tea  at  the  bedside. 

He  mounted  the  waiting  Cabuli  pony  and  rode  to  the 
Residency.  He  had  much  to  talk  over  with  Hodson  in  the 
light  of  all  that  had  transpired  in  the  last  two  days,  and 
also,  he  had  a  hope  that  Elizabeth  would  be  possessed  of 
an  after-the-storm  calm,  would  greet  him,  and  somehow 
give  him  a  moral  sustaining  against  his  lapse  in  heart 
loyalty.  Mentally  he  didn't  label  his  feeling  toward 
Elizabeth  love.  Toward  her  it  had  been  largely  a  matter 
of  drifting,  undoubted  giving  in  to  suasion,  more  of  asso- 
ciation'than  whatwassaid.  She  had  cla8s;8he  was  intellec- 
tual; there  was  no  doubt  about  her  wit — it  was  like  a  well- 
cut  diamond,  sparkling,  brilliant — no  warmth.  When 
Barlow  reflected,  jogging  along  on  the  Cabuli,  that  he 
probably  did  not  love  ElizaJiplh,  picturing  the  pa.«ision 
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as  typified  by  Romeo  and 
Juliet  as  instance,  he  sudden- 
ly asked  himself:  "By  Jove! 
and  does  anybody  except  the 
pater  love  EHzabeth?"  He 
was  doubtful  if  anybody  did. 
All  the  servants  held  her  in 
esteem,  for  she  was  just,  and 
not  niggardly;  but  hers  was 
certainly  not  a  disposition 
to  cause  spontaneous  affec- 
tion. Perhaps  the  word  ad- 
mirable epitomised  Elizabeth 
all  round.  But  he  felt  that  he 
needed  a  sort  of  Christian 
Science  sustaining,  as  it  were, 
in  this  sensuous  drifting— 
something  to  make  his  slip- 
ping appear  more  obnoxious. 
As  he  rode  up  to  the  ver- 
andah of  the  Residency  he 
saw  Elizabeth  cuttingflowers, 
probably  to  decorate  the 
breakfast  table.  That  was 
like  Elizabeth;  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  mahli  (gar- 
dener), with  the  butler  to 
festoon  the  table,  she  was 
doing  it  herself.  It  was  an 
occupation  akin  to  water- 
colour  painting  or  lace  work, 
just  the  sort  of  thing  to  find 
Elizabeth  at — typical. 

Barlow  was  possessed  of  a 
hopeful  fancy  that  perhaps 
she  had  not  ridden  expecting 
that  he  would  call  on  the 
Resident;  but  as  always  with 
the  Resident's  daughter  he 
could  deduce  nothing  from  her 
manner.  She  nodded  pleasant- 
ly looking  up,  a  gloved  hand 
full  of  roses,  and  as  he  slipped 
from  the  saddle,  relinquishing 
the  horse  to  the  syce,  she  fell 
in  beside  him  as  far  as  the  verandah,  where  they  stood 
talking  desultory  stuff;  the  morning  sun  on  the  pink  and 
white  oleanders,  the  curious  snake-like  mottling  of  the 
croton  leaves,  and  the  song  of  a  dhyal  that,  high  in  a 
tamarind,  was  bubbling  liquid  notes  of  joy. 

"The  Indian  robin  red-breast  makes  one  homesick," 
Elizabeth  said. 

"Home — ,"  but  the  girl  put  a  quick  hand  on  his  arm, 
checking  him;  the  action  was  absolutely  like  Elizabeth, 
imperious.  A  small,  long-tailed,  brown-breasted  bird  had 
darted  across  the  compound  to  a  mango  tree  from  where 
he  warbled  a  love  song  as  sweet  and  rich-toned  as  the 
evensong  of  a  nightingale. 

The  dhyal,  as  if  feeling  defeat  in  the  sweeter  carol  of  his 
rival,  hushed. 

"Theshama,"  Elizabeth  said;  "when  I  hear  him  I  close 
my  eyes  and  picture  the  downs  and  oaked  hills  of  England, 
and  fancy  I'm  listening  to  the  nightingale  or  the  lark." 

Barlow  turned  involuntarily  to  look  into  the  girl's  face; 
it  was  an  inquisitive  look,  a  wondering  look;  gentle  senti- 
ment coming  from  Elizabeth  was  a  reversal  of  form. 

Also  there  was  immediately  a  reversal  of  bird  form,  a 
shatterment  of  sentiment,  a  rasping  maddening  note  from 
somewhere  in  the  dome  of  a  pipal  tree.  A  koel  bird,  as  if 
in  derision  of  the  feathered  songsters,  sent  forth  his  shrill 
plaintive,  "Koe-e-el,  Koe-e-el,  Koe-e-el!" 

"Ah-a-a!"  Barlow  exclaimed  in  disgust~"that's  India; 
the  fever-bird,  the  koel,  harbinger  of  the  hot-spell,  of 
burning  sun  and  stifling  dust,  and  throbbing  head." 

He  cursed  the  koel,  for  the  gentle  mood  had  slipped 
from  Elizabeth.  He  had  hoped  that  she  would  have  spoken 
of  yesterday,  give  him  a  shamed  solace  for  the  hurt  she 
had  given  hfm.  Of  course  Hodson  would  have  told  her  all 
about  the  Gulab.  But  while  that,  the  service,  was  suffic- 
ient for  the  Resident,  Elizabeth  would  consider  the  fact 
that  Barlow  knew  Bootea  well  enough  to  have  this  service 
rendered;  it  would  touch  her  caste — also  her  exacting 
nature. 

SOMETHING  like  this  was  floating  through  his  mind 
as  he  groped  mentally  for  an  explanation  of  Eliza- 
beth's attitude,  the  effect  of  which  was  neutral;  nothing 
to  draw  him  toward  her  in  a  way  of  moral  sustaining,  but 
also,    nothing    to    antagonize    him.  . 

She  must  know  that  he  was  leaving  on  a  dangerous 
mission;  but  she  did  not  bring  it  up.  Perhaps  with  her 
usual  diffident  reserve  she  felt  that  it  was  his  province 
to  speak   of  that. 

At  any  rate  she  called  to  a  hovering  bearer  telling  him 
to  give  his  master  Captain  Barlow's  salaams.  Then  with 
the  flowers  she  passed  into  the  bungalow.  She  had  (juitr 
a    proppy,    military   stride,    bred    of   much   riding. 

Bariow  gazed  after  Elizabeth  ruefully,  wishing  she  had 
thrown  him  a  life  belt.  However  it  did  not  matter;  .t  was 
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up  to  him  to  act  in  a  sane  manner,  men  of  the  Service 

were  taught  to  rely  on  themselves.    And  in  Barlow  was 

something  of  breeding  that  held  him  to  the  true  thing,  to 

the  pole;  the  breeding  might  be  compared  to  the  elusive 

thing  in  the  magnetic  needle.   It  did  not  matter,  he  would 

probably  marry  Elizabeth— it  seemed 

the  proper  thing  to  do.    Devilish  few 

of  the  chaps  he  knew  babbled  much 

about  love  and  being  batty  over  a 

girl— that  is,  the  girls  they  married.^ 
Then  the  bearer  brought  Hodson's 

salaams  to  the  Captain. 

And  Hodson  was  a  Civil  Servant 

in  excelsis.   He  took  to  bed  with  him 

his  Form  D  and  Form  C— even  the 

"D.  O.,"  the  Demi-Official  business, 

and  worried  over  it  when  he  should 

have  slept  or  read  himself  to  sleep. 

Duty  to  him  was  a  more  exacting  god 

than  the  black  Kali  to  the  Brahmins; 

it  had  dried  up  his  blood— atrophied 

his  nerves  of  enjoyment.      And  now 

he  was  depressed  though  he  strove 

to  greet  Barlow  cheerily. 

"It's  a  devilish  shindy,  this  kiUing 

of  our  two  chaps,"  he  burst  forth  with ; 

"I've  pondered  over  it,  I've  worried 

over  it;  the  only  solace  in  the  thing  is, 

that  the  arm  of  the  law  is  long." 
"I  think  you've  got  it,  sir,"  Barlow 

encouraged.     "When  we've  smashed 

Sindhia— and  we  will— we'll  demand 

these  murderers,  hang  a  few  of  them, 

and  send  the  rest  to  the  Andamans." 
"Yes,  it  has  simply  got  to  wait; 
to  stir  up  things  now  would  only  let 
the  Peshwa  know  what  you  are  now 
going  to  do— we'd  show  him  our 
hand.   And  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 

Captain,  that  he  is  an  absolute  trai- 
tor; and  I  believe  that  it's  that  damn 
Nana  Sahib  who's  influencing  him.'' 
"There's  no  doubt  about  it,  sir." 
"No,  there  is  not!"  the  Resident 
declared  gloomily.  "The  two  dead 
sowars  must  be  considered  as  sacri- 
fice, just  as  though  they  had  fallen  in 
battle;  it's  for  the  good  of  the  Raj.  If 
I  get  hauled  over  the  coals  for  this  I 
don't  give  a  damn.  I've  pondered 
over  it,  almost  prayed  over  it,  and 
it's  the  only  way.  There's  talk  of  a 
big  loot  of  jewellery  by  these  decoits. 
and  the  killing  of  the  merchant  and 
his  men,  but  I've  got  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  The  one  won- 
derful thing  is,  that  we  saved 
the  papers.  That  little  native 
woman  that  brought  them  to 
you  must  be  rewarded  later. 
By  the  way.  Barlow,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  explaining  all 
that  to  Elizabeth,  and  I  think 
she's  pretty  badly  cut  up  over 
the  way  she  acted.  But  you 
understand,  don't  you.  Cap- 
tain? I  believe  that  if  it  had 
been  my  case  I'd  have,  well, 

I'd  have  known  that  it  was  because  the  girl  cared.  Eliz- 
abeth is  undemonstrative — too  much  so,  in  fact;  but  I 
fancy — well,  never  mind:  it's  so  long  ago  that  I  took 
notice  of  these  things  that  I  find  I'm  trying  to  speak  in  an 
unknown    tongue." 

THE  little  man  rose  and  bustled  about,  pulling  out 
drawers  from  the  cabinet  and  shoving  them  back 
again,  venting  little  asthmatic  coughs  of  sheer  nervous- 
ness. Then  coming  up  to  Barlow  he  held  out  his  hand 
saying:  "My  dear  boy,  God  be  with  you;  but  don't  take 
chances — will  you?" 

At  that  instant  Elizabeth  appeared  at  the  doorway: 
"Captain  Barlow  will  have  breakfast  with  us,  won't  he, 
father — it's  all  ready,  and  Boodha  says  he  has  a  chop-and- 
kidney    curry    that    is    a    dream?" 

"Jupiter!"  Hodson  exclaimed;  "fancy  I'm  getting 
India  head;  was  sending  Barlow  off  without  a  word  about 
breakfast.  Of  course  he'll  stay — thanks.  Elizabeth." 

The  tired  drawn  parchment  face  of  the  Resident  became 
revivified,  it  was  the  face  of  a  happy  boy;  the  grey  eyes 
blued  to  youth.  Inwardly  he  murmured:  "Elizabeth  is 
wonderful!    I  knew  it;  good  girl!" 

It  was  a  curious  breakfast — mentally.  Elizabeth  was 
the  Elizabeth  of  the  verandah.  Perhaps  it  was  the  pas- 
sionate beating  of  the  pillow  the  day  before,  when  she 
realised  for  the  first  time  what  Barlow  meant  to  her,  that 
now  cast  her  into  defence;  encased  her  in  an  armour  of 
protection;  caused  her  to  assume  a  casualness.  She  would 
give  worlds  not  to  have  said  what  she  had  said  the  day 
before,  bat  the  Captain  fnust  know  that  she  had  been 
roused  by  a  knowledge  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Gulab. 


Just  what  had  occurred  did  not  matter-not  in  the  least; 
it  was  his  place  to  explain  it.  That  was  Elizabeth's  way — 
it  was  her  manner  of  thought;  a  subservience  of  impulse 
to  propriety,  to  class.  In  the  light  of  her  feeling  when  she 
had  lain,  wet-eyed,  beating  the  pillow,  she  knew  that  if  he 


had  come  forth,  the 
Bagree    trailed    him    up    through    the 
chowk;  and  just  as  the  man  he  follow- 
ed  came    to    the    end    of    the    narrow 
crowded  way,  Hunsa  saw  Bootea. 


had  put  his  arms  about  her  and  said  just  even  stupid 
words— "I'm  sorry,  Beth,  you  know  I  love  you"— she 
would  have  capitulated,  perhaps  even  in  the  capitulation 
have  said  a  Bethism:  "It  doesn't  matter — \ve'll  never 
mention   it   again." 

But  Barlow,  very  much  of  a  boy,  couldn't  feel  this 
elusive  thing,  and  rode  away  after  breakfast  from  the 
bungalow  muttering:  "By  gad!  Elizabeth  should  have 
said  something  over  roasting  me.  Fancy  she  doesn't  care 
a  hang.  Anyway— I'll  give  her  credit  for  that— she 
doesn't  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run  with  the  hare.  If 
it's  the  prospect  of  sharing  a  title  with  me,  a  rotter  would 
have  eaten  the  leek.  Yes,  Elizabeth  is  class." 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

TTVEWAN  SEWLAL  was  in  a  shiver  of  apprehension 
•1-^  over  the  killing  of  the  two  sepoys;  there  would  be 
trouble  over  this  if  the  Resident  came  to  know  of  it. 

But  Hunsa  had  assured  him  that  the  soldiers  and  their 
saddles  had  been  buried  in  the  pit  with  the  others,  and 
that  nobody  but  the  decoits  knew  of  their  advent. 

Then  when  he  learned  that  Ajeet  Singh  had  been  to  the 
Resident  he  was  in  a  panic.  But  as  that  British  official 
made  no  move,  said  nothing  about  the  decoity,  he  fancied 
that  perhaps  Ajeet  had  not  mentioned  this,  in  fact  he  had 
no  proof  that  he  had  made  a  confession  at  all.  But 
Ajeet's  complicity  in  the  decoity  where  the  merchant  and 
his  men  had  been  killed,  gave  the  Dewan  just  what  he 
had  planned  for— the  power  of  death  over  the  Chief.  As 
to  his  own  complicity  he  had  taken  care  to  speak  of  the 
decoity  to  no  one  but  Hunsa.  The  yogi  had  been  inspired, 


of  course,  but  the  yogi  would  not  appear  as  a  witness 
against  him,  and  Hunsa  would  not,  because  it  would  cosi 
him    his    head. 

So  now,  at  a  hint  from  Nana  Sahib,  the  Dewan  seized 
upon  Ajeet,  voicing  a  righteous  indignation  at  his  crime 
of  decoity,  and  gave  him  the  alterna- 
tive of  being  strangled  with  a  bow- 
string or  forcing  the  Gulab  to  go  to 
the  camp  of  Amir  Khan  to  betray 
him.  Not  only  would  Ajeet  be  killed, 
but  Bootea  would  be  thrust  into  the 
seraglio,  and  the  other  Bagrees  put  in 
prison — some  might  be  killed.  Ajeet 
was  forced  to  yield  to  these  threats. 
The  very  complicity  of  the  Dewan 
made  him  the  more  hurried  in  this 
thing.  Also  he  wanted  to  get  the 
Bagrees  away  to  the  Pindari  camp 
before  the  Resident  made  a  move. 

The  mission  to  Amir  Khan  would 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hunsa  and 
Sookdee,  Ajeet  being  retained  as  a 
patvn;  also  his  wound  had  incapaci- 
tated him.  He  was  nominally  at 
liberty,  though  he  knew  well  that  if 
he  sought  to  escape  the  Mahrattas 
would  kill  him. 

The  jewels  that  had  been  stolen 
from  the  merchant  were  largely  re- 
tained by  the  Bagrees,  though  the 
Dewan  found,  one  night,  very  myster- 
iously, a  magnificent  string  of  pearls 
on  his  pillow.  He  did  not  ask  ques- 
tions, and  seemingly  no  one  of  his 
household  knew  anything  about  the 
pearls. 

When  the  yogi  asked  Hunsa  about 
the  ruby,  the  Akbar  Lamp,  Hunsa,. 
who  had  determined  to  keep  it  him- 
self, as,  perhaps,  a  ransom  for  his  life 
in  that  troublous  time,  declared  that 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  coming  of  the 
soldiers  he  had  not  found  it.  Indeed 
this  seemed  reasonable,  for  he,  hav- 
ing fled  down  the  road  to  the  Gulab, 
had  not  been  there  when  they  had 
opened  the  box  and  looted  it. 

So  the  Dewan  sent  for  Ajeet,  Hun- 
sa and  Sookdee,  and  declared  that  if 
the  Bagree  contingent  of  murder  did 
not  start  at  once  for  the  Pindari 
camp  he  would  have  them  taken  up 
for  decoity. 

It  was  Ajeet  who  answered  the 
Dewan:  "Dewan  Sahib,  we  be  men 
who  undertake  all  things  in  the  fav- 
our of  Bhowanee,  and  we  make  pray- 
er to  that  goddess.  If  the  Dewan 
will  give  fifty  rupees  for  out  pooja, 
to-morrow  we  will  make  sacrifice  to 
her,  for  without  the  feast  and  the 
sacrifice  the  signs  that  she  would 
vouchsafe  would  be  fal.=ie.  Then  we 
will  take  the  signs  and  the  men  will 
go  at  once." 

"You  shall  have  the  money,"  the 
Dewan  declared:  "but  do  not  delay." 
That  evening  the  Bagrees  made 
their  way  to  a  mango  grove  for  the  feast  carrying  cocoa- 
nuts,  raw  sugar,  flour,  butter,  and  a  fragrant  gum, 
gooM.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground  and  filled  with  dry 
cow-dung  chips  which  were  set  on  fire.  Sweet  cakes  were 
baked  on  the  fire  and  then  broken  into  small  pieces,  a 
portion  of  the  fire  raked  to  one  side,  and  their  pnest 
sprinkled  upon  it  the  fragrant  gum,  calling  in  a  loud 
voice:  "Maha  Kali,  assist  and  guide  us  in  our  expedition. 
Keep  calamity  from  us  who  worship  Thee,  and  have 
made  this  feast  in  Thy  Honour.  Give  us  the  sign,  that  we 
may  know  if  it  is  agreeable  to  Thee  that  we  destroy  the 
enemy  of  Maharaja  Sindhia." 

When  the  Bagrees  had  eaten  much  cooked  rice  and 
meat-balls,  which  were  served  on  plantain  leaves,  they 
drank  robustly  of  mhon-a  spirit,  first  spilling  some  of  this 
liquor  upon  the  ground  in  the  name  of  the  goddess. 

The  strong  native  liquor  roused  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  approaching  interview  of  the  sacred  one.  Once 
Ajeet  laid  his  hand  upon  the  pitcher  that  Hunsa  was 
holding  to  his  coarse  lips,  and  pressing  it  downward,  ad- 
monished: .    . 

"Hunsa,  whilst  Bhowanee  does  not  prohibit,  it  is  an 
offence  to  approach  her  except  in  devout  silence." 

The  surly  one  flared  up  at  this:  his  ungovernable  rage 
drew  his  hand  to  a  knife  in  his  belt,  and  his  eyes  blazed 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  wounded  tiger. 

"Ajeet,"  he  snarled,  "you  are  now  Chief,  but  you  are    , 
not  Raja  to  command  slaves." 

With  a  swift  twist  of  his  wrist  Ajeet  snatched  the  pitch- 
er from  the  hand  of  Hunsa,  saying:  "Jamadar,  it  is  the 
liquor  that  is  in  you,  therefore  you  have  had  enough 
But  Hunsa  sprang  to  his  feet  and  his  knife  gleamed  hke 
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the  spitting  of  fire  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
as  he  drove  viciously  at  the  heart  of  his  Chief.  There 
was  a  crash  as  the  blade  struck  and  pierced  the  malTca 
which    Ajeet    still    held    by    its    long    neck. 

There  was  a  scream  of  terror  from  the  throats  of  the 
women;  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  Guru  at  this  sacrilege 
— the  spilling  of  liquor  upon  the  earth  in  anger  at  the 
feast    of    Bhowanee. 

Ajeet's  strong  fingers,  slim  bronzed  lengths  of  steel, 
had  gripped  the  wrist  of  his  assailant  as  Bootea,  darting 
forward,  laid  a  hand  upon  the  arm  of  Hunsa,  crying, 
"Shame!  shame!  You  are  like  sweepers  of  low  caste — 
eaters  of  carrion,  they  who  respect  not  Bhowanee.  Shame! 
you    are    a    dog — a    lapper   of    liquor!" 

At  the  touch  of  the  Gulab  on  his  arm,  and  the  scorn  in 
her  eyes,  Hunsa  shivered  and  drew  back,  his  head  hang- 
ing in  abasement,  but  his  face  devilish  in  its  malignity. 

Ajeet,  taking  a  brass  dish,  poured  water  upon  the 
hand  that  had  gripped  the  wrist  of  Hunsa,  saying,  "Thus 
I  will  cleanse  the  defilement."  Then  he  sat  down  upon 
his  heels,  adding:  "Guru,  holy  one,  repeat  a  prayer  to 
appease  Bhowanee,  then  we  will  go  into  the  jungle  and 
take  the  auspices." 

The  Guru  strode  over  to  Huilfea,  and  holding  out  his 
thin  skinny  palm  commanded,  "Jamadar,  from  you  a 
rupee;  and  to-morrow  I  will  put  upon  the  shrine  of  Kali 
cocoanuts  and  sweet-meats  and  marigolds  as  peace 
offerings." 

Hunsa  took  from  his  loin  cloth  a  silver  coin  and  dropped 
it  surlily  in  the  outstretched  hand,  sneering:  "To  Bhow- 
anee you  will  give  four  annas,  and  you  will  feast  to  the 
value  of  twelve  annas,  for  that  is  the  way  of  your  craft. 
The  vultures  always  finish  the  bait  when  the  tiger  has 
been    slain." 


SOON  the  feathery  lace-work  of 
which  they  sat  were  whispering 
that  had  roused  at  the  drop- 
ping of  the  huge  ball  of  fire  in 
the  west,  and  the  soft  radiance 
of  a  gentle  moon  was  gilding 
with  silver  the  gaunt  black 
arms  of  a  babool.  Then  the 
priest  said*  "Come,  jamadars, 
we  now  will  go  deeper  into  the 
silent  places  and  listen  for  the 
voice  of  Bhowanee." 

He  untangled  from  the  pos- 
ture of  sitting  his  parchment- 
covered  matter  of  bones,  and 
carrying  in  one  hand  a  bro- 
caded bag  of  black  velvet  and 
in  the  other  a  staff,  with 
bowed  head  and  mutterings 
started  deeper  into  the  jungle 
of  cactus  and  slim  whispering 
bamboo,  followed  by  Ajeet, 
Sookdee  and  Hunsa.  Presently 
he  stopped,  saying,  "Sit  you  in 
a  line,  brave  chiefs,  facing  the 
great  temple  of  Siva,  which  is 
in  the  mountains  of  the  East, 
.*o  that  the  voice  of  Bhowanee 
coming  out  of  the  silent  places 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
jackal  or  the  jackass,  shall  be 
known  to  be  from  the  right  or 
the  left,  for  thus  will  be  the 
interpretation." 

The  priest  took  his  place  in 
front  of  the  jamadars,  sitting 
with  his  back  to  them,  and 
placed  upon  the  ground,  first 
a  white  cloth  of  cotton,  and 
then  the  velvet  bag,  upon 
which  rested  a  silver  pickaxe. 

When  Ajeet  saw  the  pickaxe 
he  said  angrily:  "That  is  the 
emblem  of  thugs;  We  be  de- 
coits,  not  stranglers,  Guru." 

"They  are  equal  in  honour 
with  Bhowanee,"  the  Guru  re- 
plied: "they  slay  for  profit, 
even  as  you  do,  and  among  you 
are  those  who  are  thugs,  for  I 
minister  to  both." 

Then  the  Guru  buried  his 
shrivelled  skull  in  his  thin 
hands  and  dropped  forward  in 
.silent  listening.  Ajeet  ob- 
jected no  more,  and  in  the  new 


Once  as  he  read  the  heavy 
silk  purdah  of  the  door  sway- 
ed a  little  at  one  side  as  if  a 
draught  had  shifted  it  and  an 
■evil  face  appeared  in  the 
opening. 


bamboos    beneath 
to  the  night-wind 
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silence  they  could  hear  the  shrill  rasping  of  cicadae  in  the 
foliage  of  a  gigantic  elephant-creeper,  that,  like  a  huge 
python,  crawled  its  way  from  branch  to  branch,  sprawl- 
ing across  a  dozen  stately  trees.  From  somewhere  beyond 
was  a  steady  "tonk!  tonk!  tonk!" — like  the  beat  of  wood 
against  a  hollow  pipe — of  the  little  green-plumaged 
coppersmith  bird.  A  honey-badger  came  timorously 
creeping,  his  feet  shuffling  the  fallen  leaves,  peered  at  the 
strange  figures  of  the  men,  and,  at  the  move  of  an  arm, 
fled  scurrying  through  the  stillness  with  the  noise  of  some 
great  creature. 

Suddenly  the  jungle  was  stilled,  even  from  the  voice 
of  the  rasping  cicadae;  the  leaves  had  ceased  to  whisper, 
for  the  wind  had  hushed.  The  devotees  could  hear  the 
beating  of  their  hearts  in  the  strain  of  waiting  for  a 
manifestation  from  the  dead  goddess.  The  white-robed 
figure  of  the  Guru  was  like  a  shrivelled  statue  of  alabaster 
where  the  faint  moon  picked  it  out  in  blotches  as  the  light 
filtered  through  leaves  above. 

Sookdee  gasped  in  terror  as  just  above  them  a  tiny  tree 
owl  called,  "Whoo-whoo,  whoo-whoo!"  as  if  he  jeered. 
But  Ajeet  knew  that  that,  in  their  belief,  was  a  sign  of 
encouragement,  meaning  not  overmuch,  but  not  an  evil 
omen.  From  far  off  floated  up  on  the  dead  night  air  the 
belling  note  of  a  startled  cheetal,  and  almost  at  once  the 
harsh,  grating,  angry  roar  of  a  leopard,  as  though  he  had 
struck  for  the  throat  of  the  stag  and  missed.  These  were 
but  jungle  voices,  not  in  the  curriculum  of  their  pantheis- 
tic belief,  so  the  Guru  and  the  Bagrees  sat  in  silence,  and 
no    one    spoke. 

Then  the  night  .carried  the  faint  trembling  moan  of  a 
jackal,  as  the  Guru  knew,  a  female  jackal,  coming  from  a 
distance  on  the  left. 

"Oo-oo-oo-oo-oo!  Aye-aye!  yi-yi-yi-yi!"  the  jackal 
wailed,  the  note  rising  to  a  fiendish  crescendo;  and  then 
suddenly  it  hushed  and  there  was  only  a  ghastly  silence 
in    the   jungle   depths. 
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The  white-elothed,  ghoet-Mke  priest  sprang  to  hia  fefr,t 
and  with  his  lean  left  arm  stretched  high  in  ^appliance,, 
said:  "Bhowanee,  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  thy  devotees' 
the  pilsao.  We  will  strew  thy  shrine  with  flowers  and 
sweetmeats." 

He  turned  to  the  jamadars    who    had  risen,  saying, 

"Bhowanee  is  pleased;  the  auspices  are  favourable;  had 

the    call    of   the    jackal    been  from  the  right   it  would 

have  been  the  tibao  and  we  should  have  had  to  wait  until 

the  sweet  goddess  gave  us  another  sign.   Now  we  may  go 

back,  and  perhaps  she  will  confirm  this  omen  as  we  go." 

Hunsa,  always  possessed  of  a  mean  disposition,  and 

still  sulky  over  the  encounter  with  Ajeet,  was  in  an  evil 

mood  as  they  trudged  through  the  jungle  to  their  camp. 

When  Ajeet  spoke  of  the  priest's  success  in  his  appeal,  he 

snarled:   "The  hangman  always  advises  the  one  who  is  to 

have  his  neck  stretched  that  he  is  better  off  dead." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  Ajeet  queried. 

"Just  that  you  are  not  going  on  this  mission,  Ajeet;" 

then  he  laughed  disagreeably. 

"If  you  are  afraid  to  go,  Sookdee  will  be  well  without 
you,"    Ajeet    retorted. 

Before  more  could  be  said  in  this  way,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached the  camp,  the  lowing  of  a  cow  was  heard. 

"Dost  hear  that.  Guru?"  Hunsa  queried.  "In  a  de- 
coity  is  not  the  lowing  of  a  cow  in  a  village  held  to  be  an 
evil    omen?" 

"Not  so,  Hunsa,"  the  Priest  declared.  "It  is  an  evil 
omen  if  the  decoity  is  to  be  made  on  the  village  in  which 
the  cow  raises  her  voice,  but  we  are  going  to  our  own 
camp  in  peace,  and  it  is  a  voice  of  approval." 

"As  to  that,"  Ajeet  commented,  "if  Hunsa  is  right 
it  is  written  in  our  code  of  omens  that  hearing  a  cow  call 
thus  simply  means  that  one  of  the  party  making  the  de- 
coity will  be  killed;  perhaps  as  he  was  the  one  to  notice  it 
the  evil  will  fall  upon  him." 

"You'd  like  that,"  Hunsa  growled. 

"Not  being  given  to  lies,  it 
would  not  displease  me,  for,  as 
the  hangman  said,  you  would 
be  better  dead." 

But  they  were  now  at  their 
camp,  and  the  jamadars,  stand- 
ing together  for  a  little,  settled 
it  that  the  omens  being  favour- 
able, and  the  wrath  of  the  Dew- 
an  feared,  they  would  take  the 
way  to  the  Pindari  camp  next 
day. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

r^EWAN  SEWLAL  had 
•*--'  warned  Hunsa  and  Sook- 
dee against  their  natural  pro- 
clivities for  making  a  decoity 
while  travelling  to  the  Pindari 
camp,  as  the  mission  was  more 
important  than  loot— an  en- 
terprise that  might  cause  them 
to  be  killed  or  arrested.  In- 
deed the  Gulab  had  made  this 
a  condition  of  her  going  with 
them.  She  was  practically  put 
in  command.  Both  Nana 
Sahib  and  the  Dewan  were 
pleased  over  what  they  deemed 
her  sensible  acquiescence  in  the 
scheme.  As  has  been  said,  the 
Dewan,  recognising  the  de- 
based ferocity  of  Hunsa,  had 
promised  him  the  torture  when 
he  returned  if  Bootea  had  any 
cause  of  complaint. 

The  decoit,  believing  that 
Bootea  was  designed  for  Nana 
Sahib's  harem,  knew  that  as 
one  favoured  in  the  Prince's 
eyes,  he  would  .surely  be  put  to 
death  if  he  offended  her. 

So  travelling  with  the  almost 
incessant  swift  progress  which 
was  an  art  with  all  deceits,  in  a 
few  days  they  arrived  at  Raj- 
gar,  the  town  to  which  Amir 
Khan  had  shifted.  He  had 
taken  possession  of  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Rajput  Raja 
as  his  head-quarters,  and  his 
army  -^f  horsemen  wereencamp- 
ed  in  tents  on  the  vast  sandy 
plain  that  extended  from  both 
sides  of  the  river  Nahal:  the 
local  name  of  this  river  was 
"The  Stream  of  Blood,"  so 
named  because  a  fierce  force 
of  Arab  mercenaries  in  the  em- 
I)loy  of  Sindhia,  many  year* 
before,  had  butchered  the  en 
Continued  on  page  iO 
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In  Sheep's  Clothing 

Eagerness  to  Implicate  Britain  in  Near  East,  Not  Pro-Christian 
Propaganda,  but  Anti-British.  Morgenthau  the  Mouthpiece. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 


THE  Toronto  Canadian  Club  in  their 
hearty  applause  of  Henry  Morgen- 
thau, were  unknowingly  endorsing  and 
helping  to  spread  the  newest  form  of 
anti-British  propaganda,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Financial  Post.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau, the  former  American  ambassador 
to  Turkey,  appeared  before  the  club 
ostensibly  to  champion  the  cause  of 
Eastern  Christianity,  but  the  Financial 
Post  takes  a  different  view  of  his  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Morgenthau,  who,  the  writer  says, 
is  "a  well  advertised,  pleasing,  convincing, 
magnetic  speaker — much  like  Mr.  Bour- 
assa,  who  can  make  even  his  enemies 
cheer  when  he  speaks — gave  a  marvellous- 
ly interesting  address  on  the  Near  East 
situation.  He  admitted  he  came  on  his 
own  invitation.  He  wanted  us  to  know 
the  facts  as  he  had  them  on  the  spot. 
Canadians  have  always  believed  from 
actual  experience  and  reliable  informa- 
tion that  the  Turks  were  the  most  gener- 
ous of  our  recent  enemies.  We  are  now 
told  something  entirely  different.  He 
tells  in  effect  that  our  private  reports, 
Gallipoli  diaries,  official  documents  and 
the  present  attitude  of  the  British  press, 
are  all  wrong.  They  have  suppressed 
and  misrepresented  facts. 

"Based  on  these  startling  inside  revela- 
tions he  urged  us  on  to  a  new  war  to  save 
Christianity — the  speaker  himself  is  not 
a  Christian — and  keep  the  Dardanelles 
open  and  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  He 
failed  to  explain  wherein  we  would  bene- 
fit by  sacrifice  of  more  thousands  of 
highly  civilized,  very  valuable  young 
Canadians  for  less  valuable  and  very 
doubtful  Christians  with  whom  we  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common.  He  failed  to 
explain  wherein  Canadian  farmers  would 
benefit  by  taxing  themselves  to  keep 
the  Dardanelles  open  to  let  out  the  grain 
and  animal  products  of  our  greatest 
competitor  — Russia.  He  failed  to  ex- 
plain why  his  own  country — the  United 
States — with  full  information  before  it, 
had  positively  refused  to  take  the  job  he 
wanted  us  to  embark  on,  though  they 
had  greater  moral  obligation  to  do  so. 

"And  there  was  something  else  still  more 
startling  which  he  failed  to  mention.  A 
number  of  Canadian  papers  have  noticed 
the  complete  change  of  attitude  towards 
Britain  that  has  taken  place  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  United  States  publications.  They 
have  suddenly  become  our  enthusiastic 
admirers.  But  our  press  and  public  men 
have  overlooked  a  still  more  important 
development.  That  is  the  complete  about 
face  of  the  numerous  and  very  active 
ultra-pacifist  organizations  in  the  United 
States — churches,  societies,  women's  as- 
sociations, etc.  They  were  against  war 
and  us  when  the  enemy  was  Germany. 
They  are  for  war  and  us  when  the  enemy 
is  nominally  Turkey.  They  are  telling  us 
what  a  wonderful  people  we  are,  that  we 
must  fight  the  Turk,  that  we  are  saving 
civilization :  that  they  are  with  us  morally, 
and  more  to  that  effect.  They  have  pes- 
tered their  own  Government  into  sending 
us  a  non-committal  resolution  of  encour- 
agement and  sympathy  with  the  Lloyd 
George-Churchill  alleged  objectives.  The 
campaign   seems   to   be   extremely   well 


organized.  It  is  anything  to  get  the 
British  Empire  into  a  war  with  Turkey, 
Russia,  Germany  and  other  countries. 

"Mr.  Morgenthau  was  born  .  in  Ger- 
many; completed  his  education  in  New 
York;  is  a  successful  lawyer,  a  financier 
and  democratic  politician,  public-spirited, 
philanthropic,  giving  much  of  his  time 
and  money  to  hospital  and  charitable 
work. 

"Among  his  outstanding  statements 
were  that  the  Turks  had  cut  the  throats  of 
15,000  or  20,000  British  war  prisoners; 
that  they  murdered  every  Britisher 
caught  in  Gallipoli;  that  they  were  poor 
fighters — which  will  surprise  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton's  all  too  small  brave  little 
army  which  faced  them  in  1915;  that  the 
simple-minded  British  public  was  being 
completely  misled  into  supporting  the 
Turk  by  the  false  information  given  them 
by  practically  the  entire  Britisn  press; 
that  the  Turks  were  out  to  destroy 
Christianity.  One  of  the  most  informing 
parts  of  his  address  was  when  he   let  his 


audience  into  the  secrets  of  propaganda 
work.  It  was  difficult  to  spread  through 
the  ordinary  channels  but  on  the  plea  of 
charity  quick  and  effective  results  were 
obtained.  With  that  object  in  view  they 
were  organizing  to  aid  500,000  in  the 
East.  The  thousands  of  workers  em- 
ployed to  raise  money  would  be  educated 
to  spread  anti-Turkish  stories  and  pre- 
sumably bring  moral  pressure  on  Britain 
to  assume  the  burden  of  a  new  war  to 
save  civilization.  |fi!  

"He  carried  his  audience  with  him 
through  all  this  mass  of  very  exciting 
detail  and  constant  flattering  tributes  to 
the  wonderful  British,  to  his  climax — 
the  object  of  his  talk — that  Canada  and 
the  British  Empire  stand  up  and  say 
that  the  Turk  should  not  again  cross  back 
into  Europe  even  if  they  had  to  go  to 
war  to  do  it.  We  wonder  if  the  mass  in 
that  great  audience  which  rose  to  its  feet 
and  cheered  Mr.  Morgenthau  realized 
just  what  they  were  endorsing.  They 
were  going  contrary  to  a  well-informed 
British  press  and  public. 

"Here  we  are  in  Canada  eight  million 
of  us,  with  small  reserves,  now  carrying  a 
two  billion  war  mortgage.  We  do  not 
grasp  it  yet.  Another  big  war  would 
wipe  out  our  life  savings,  our  insurance 
policies,  etc.,  as  it  has  in  some  other 
countries.    For  what?" 


Sea  Power  versus  Air  Power 

Britain  Will  StiU  Depend  Upon  the  Sea  for  Maintenance  of 
Trade  and  Commerce 

ARCHIBALD  KURD 
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*VERY  consideration,  military  and 
economic,  demands  that  Great  Brit- 
ain shall  remain  faithful  to  the  well-tried 
doctrine  of  sea-power.  Such  is  Mr. 
Kurd's  opinion  carefully  reasoned  out  in 
an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

He  first  refers  to  a  statement  made  by 
Capt.  Guest  in  introducing  the  Air  Estim- 
ates in  the  House  of  Commons  that  "it  is 
already  proved  that  one  bomb  can  sink 
the  most  powerful  battleship  in  a  few 
minutes"  and  that  "a  combat  between 
the  forces  of  the  sea  and  the  forces  of  the 
air  will  in  ten  years'  time  have  become  a 


grotesque  and  pathetically  one-sided 
affair."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how,  if 
this  were  true,  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine  would  be  easily  obliterated  by  an 
enemy  and  that  the  destiny  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  sealed. 

"If  we  turn  from  the  imaginings  of  over 
active  and  unbalanced  imaginations  to 
actualities,"  he  continues,  "we  can  be  of 
good  cheer.  For  these  prophecies,  defin- 
itely pointing  to  our  doom  as  a  sea  Power, 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  thor- 
ough investigation  by  the  most  compet- 
ent body  which  could  have  been  called 
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upon  to  adjudicate  on  the  matter.  Many 
months  ago  the  Government  remitted  the 
associated  problems  of  sea,  land  and  air 
defence  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence.  This  body  has  among  its 
members  the  most  distinguished  experts 
of  the  fighting  Services,  as  well  as  certain 
Ministers  of  the  Crown — all  of  them 
bearing  the  heavy  responsibility  of  office, 
and  all  of  them  conscioue  of  the  vast  in- 
terests confided  to  their  care.  An  invita- 
tion was  issued  to  all  and  sundry  among 
the  disciples  of  air  power  to  submit  their 
ideas  to  this  body.  In  the  result  the 
whole  field  of  prophecy  was  laboriously 
explored,  and  it  was  held  that  the  case  for 
air  power  had  not  been  made  out.  It  was 
held  thafin  aircraft  resided  great  possib- 
ilities of  development,  but  that,  in  spite  of 
the  aeroplane,  the  airship  and  the  sub- 
marine, the  battleship,  and  therefore 
other  types  of  men-of-war,  remained 
practically  unchallenged.  'Similar  in- 
quiries conducted  in  almost  every  great 
naval  country  independently,'  as  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  re- 
marked, 'have  resulted  in  the  arrival  un- 
animously at  the  same  conclusion — a  con- 
clusion which  was  confirmed  at  Washing- 
ton, and  which  certainly  stands.'  The 
assurance  which  the  Admiralty  gives  as  to 
the  battleship  is:  'The  attacks  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed  from  the  air  are  being 
provided  against,  and  more  than  pro- 
vided against,  by  improvements  in  its 
passive  and  active  defence.  ..  .It  is  to- 
day the  considered  opinion,  both  of  the 
Naval  Staff  and  of  the  Board  of  Admir- 
alty, that  defence  against  aircraft,  so  far 
as  capital  ships  are  concerned  is,  and  will 
keep,  fully  abreast  of  attack,  whether  by 
aircraft  or  submarines.'  " 

Mr.  Hurd  then  mentions  the  findings  of 
the  committee  of  the  joint  Army  and 
Navy  Board  in  the  United  States  under 
the  presidency  of  General  Pershing  made 
after  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments 
on  ex-German  men-of-war  and  on  the 
results  of  which  the  defensive  policy  of 
the  United  States  will  in  future  be  based. 
In  their  report  the  Committee  em-, 
phasized  the  extremely  short  range  of 
action,  relative  to  that  of  naval  vessels,  of 
heavier-than-air  machines — that  is,  aero- 
planes— carrying  large-capacity  high-ex- 
plosive bombs.  "When  armed  with 
heavy  bombs  the  radius  of  action  of 
heavier-than-air  types  is  inadequate  for 
extensive  operations;"  and  they  added 
that  "darkness,  fog,  falling  or  squally 
weather  will  greatly  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  aircraft  in  search  operations,"  and 
of  course  the  man-of-war  to  be  bombed 
has  to  be  found  before  an  attack  can  be 
made.  It  was  conceded  that  "most  of 
these  conditions  likewise  adversely  affect 
surface  vessels  conducting  such  opera- 
tions, but,"  it  was  held,  "not  to  the  same- 
extent." 

"Every  consideration,  military  and 
economic,  demands  that  this  country 
shall  remain  faithful  to  the  well-tried 
doctrine   of   sea-power. 

"Confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
country,  with  its  vast  and  highly  indus- 
trialised population,  rests  on  the  extent 
to  which  it  recognises  its  dependence 
upon  the  sea  for  its  own  safety  as  well  as 
for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  at  large,  and 
its  dependence  also  upon  the  sea  for 
maintenance  of  its  trade  and  commerce. 
In  the  course  of  a  little  over  a  century  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  nearly 
trebled,  and  when  we  desert  the  sea-faith 
of  our  forefathers  that  population  will  be 
without  work  and  without  food." 
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John  McHugh 
Bank  President 

Canadian   Becomes     Head    of 
One  of  New  York's  Lead- 
ing Banks 

B.  C.  FORBES 

THE  story  of  John  McHugh's  rise  to 
president  of  the  Mechanics  and 
Metals  National  Bank,  New  York,  is  told 
by  Mr.  Forbes  in  the  American: 

"Left  both  motherless  and  fatherless 
when  a  small  boy,  he  was  reared  by  his 
grandmother,  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  where 
he  was  born  on  August  29th,  1865;  at 
eighteen,  he  started  work  in  the  local 
office  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  at 
ten  dollars  a  month;  he  learned  tele- 
graphy and  other  things,  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  freight  department  at  -an 
important  'division  point;'  later,  he 
moved  to  Iowa,  to  enter  a  small-town 
bank  in  a  minor  capacity;  he  rose  to  the 
presidency  of  a  bank,  and  built  it  up  re- 
markably; he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Iowa  Bankers'  Association,  became  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  and  made  an  im- 
pression upon  other  bankers;  finally  he 
was  persuaded  to  migrate  to  New  York, 
and  has  now  been  made  president  of  one 
of  the  city's  leading  national  banks. 

"And  now  for  some  of  the  homely 
widsom  this  'ordinary'  toiler  has  gather- 
ed along  the  pathway  of  life  leading  from 
a  humble  clerkship  to  the  presidency  of 
one  of  America's  great  metropolitan 
banks  with  resources  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 
_  "  'Too  many  men,'  says  Mr.  McHugh, 
think  too  much  about  securing  advance- 
ment for  themselves  and  not  enough 
about  advancing  the  interests  of  their 
organization.  Think  first  of  your  organiza- 
tion; and  sooner  or  later  your  organiza- 
tion will  not  overlook  you. 

"  'In  too  many  concerns,  where  a  very 
large  number  are  employed,  you  find 
men,  especially  young  men,  trying  to 
shift  work  to  the  other  fellow.  That's 
fatal.  Even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view 
it  pays  better  to  reach  out  and  help  the 
other  fellow,  doing  all  the  work  you  can. 
You  learn  more;  you  make  yourself  more 
valuable,  and  in  course  of  time  this  will 
be  recognized  by  those  at  the  top.  The 
shirker  is  likely  to  be  stunted;  the  eager, 
willing  worker  is  in  line  for  advancement 
to  still  greater  possibilities. 

"  'I  have  always  been  a  tremendously 
hard  worker.  A  man,  in  order  to  succeed, 
must  love  achievement;  not  because  of 
the  glamour  of  reward  but  because  of  the 
joy  derived  from  getting  things  done. 
"'So  many  men  want  to  jump  into 
high  positions  without  going  through  a 
full  measure  of  toil  and  sweat.  What  they 
covet  is  not  the  opportunity  for  greater 
usefulness  that  the  high  position  would 
bring.  They  covet  the  "glory!"  Now, 
when  you  think  the  thing  clear  through  to 
the  bottom,  what  is  there  in  so-called 
"fame!"  Fame,  in  itself,  is  not  worth  one 
atom.  Useful  achievement  is  the  real 
thing  to  strive  for;  the  thing  eternally 
worth  while. 

"  'To  have  and  to  merit  the  approba- 
tion of  your  own  associates  and  the  good 
wi"  of  those  who  know  you  is  an  accom- 
plishment worth  striving  for.  And,  in- 
cidentally, the  possession  of  such  ap- 
probation and  good  will  smooths  the 
pathway  to  advancement  toward  wider 
responsibilities  and  wider  u.«efulness. 

"  'Above  all,  a  man  must  be  loyal  to  his 
organization.  If  a  man  is  not  loyal,  no 
employer,  once  he  finds  it  out,  wants  him. 
And  rightly  so.  Loyalty  must  be  one 
hundred  per  cent.  There's  no  room  for 
mixing  it  with  one  grain  of  disloyalty.  It 
mu.st  be  undiluted. 

"  'What  does  loyalty  demand?  Any 
man  s  own  conscience  can  and  will  and 
does  tell  him  that.  Happily,  being  loyal 
to  the  organization  means  that  a  man 
must  also  be  loyal  to  himself,  and  to 
everything  that  is  fair  and  honest  and 
decent. 

"  'If  any  man  finds  himself  in  a  business 
where  he  cannot  exercise  these  ordinary 
elemental  qualities,  then  let  him  get  out 
of  it— the  quicker  the  better.  To  win 
you  must  play  fair— but  play  with  all  the 
strength  of  body  and  mind  you  have,  and 
keep  on  playing  that  way.'  " 


By  J.E.M. 


Self-Congratulation 

The  Paragrapher  blithe  and  keen 

His  art  and  erudition  shows 
By  selling  to  a  Magazine 

His  fluffy  verse  and  giddy  prose. 

But  carefully  he  must  select  , 

The  one  which  boasts  a  rhyming  name. 
Else  otherwise  he  may  expect 

Continuous  crabbing  of  his  game. 

The  Bard  who  dallies  with  "MacLean's" 
Will  have  a  sweet,  salubrious  time. 

He  need  not  overwork  his  brains 
To  find  a  well-perfected  rhyme: 

For  he  can  write  of  leafy  lanes, 
Of  rolling  hills  and  lovely  plains, 
Of  eagles,  crows  and  sandhill  cranes. 
Of  palaces  and  lofty  fanes, 
Of  sunny  days  and  autumn  rains. 
Of  rheumatism  and  its  pains. 
Of  love  and  all  its  tangled  skeins. 
Of  murder,  and  the  gory  stains 
Outflowing  from  the  victim's  veins. 

All  themes  are  soft  as  pumpkin  pie. 
So  let  us  gird  ourself  and  sing. 

With  ardor  flashing  in  our  eye. 
— "MacLean's"  will  rhyme  with  any- 
thing! 


A  Limerick 


If  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  us 
moral  people  nothing  would  be  immoral, 
and  life  would  be  one  vast,  uninteresting 
prairie.  There  is  more  thrill  in  a  moun- 
tain country;  to  look  from  our  own  snow- 
peaks  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  purity 
down,  down  into  the  deep  valleys  of 
depravity,  where  our  neighbors  live. 


Larousse  in  his  French  Dictionary 
gives  a  list  of  proverbs  and  quotable  ex- 
pressions from  other  languages.  Here  is 
his  phonetic  guide  for  the  pronunciation 
of  a  line  from  Hamlet:  "Tou  bi  or  nott 
tou  bi,  that  is  thi  kouess-tcheunn."  We 
showed  this  to  The  Girl  Next  Door  and 
she  said,  "Isn't  it  'cute!" 


Will  any  person  similarly  afflicted 
swap  two  sterling  coffee  spoons  for  a 
really  first-class  tablespoon?  We  have 
thirteen  tablespoons  and  we  hate  to  be 
unlucky.  Moreover  the  last  dinners  we 
have  attended  were  at  quite  common 
places  where  they  had  no  coffee  spoons. 


Emily's  publishers  mention  casually 
"those  refining  influences  that  serve  to 
smooth  and  sweeten  modern  social  life." 
Such,  we  suppose,  as  the  blowing  of  a  tire 
on  one's  Packard  eight  miles  beyond 
nowhere,  or  a  stymie  in  a  ladies'  two- 
some. 


Emily  Post  has  coopered  a  new  book 
on  Etiquette.  One  of  the  chapters  con- 
tains "Phrases  that  are  never  uttered  in 
the  Best  Society."  That  part  of  the  vol- 
ume ought  to  be  interesting  and  useful — 
if  the  Post  Office  will  stand  for  it. 


Speaking  of  heavy  literature,  we  look 
for  something  exceptional  when  the 
pla.sterer's  bill  comes.  If  the  man  who 
originally  plastered  our  house  is  dead,  we 
know  where  he  has  gone  TO. 


Circumambulating  about  the  maga- 
zines we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  our  authors  could  split  wood  as  well  as 
they  split  infinitives  a  coal  strike  would 
be  as  nothing  in  our  lives. 


A  motorist,  John  Henry  Hatch, 
Examined  his  tank  with  a  mat  ch. 

Though  deploring  his  fate 

We.are  glad  to  relate 
The  insurance  was  paid  with  despatch. 


An  Indication  of  Culture 

The  light  of  Hope  is  glimmering  for  man. 

The  human  race  is  neither  dull  nor  raw. 

While  walking  to  my  daily  work  I  saw 
A  ukelele  in  a  garbage  -can. 


As  Benefits  Forgot 

Professor  Lang  of  Victoria  College 
Library  tells  of  meeting  on  the  street  a 
brusque  citizen  who  said:  "You  have  up 
there  the  folio  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  professor. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  inquired  the 
brusque  citizen. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  it  came  from  the  library 
of  some  hard-working  Methodist  parson," 
said  Mr.  Lang. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  his  ac- 
quaintance. "I  gave  it  to  you.  Good 
morning!" 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  Methodist 
General  Conference  wore  low  shoes  and 
purple  silk  hose.  This  statement  is  not 
made  in  the  way  of  censure  but  rather  in  a 
commendatory  spirit.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  wore  no  socks  at  all,  so  religion  is 
getting  on.  There  is  a  poem  in  this.'  Can 
any  agile  contributor  get  it  out? 


Pour  hundred  cars  of  halibut  leave 
Prince  Rupert  for  the  East  every  week. 
This  we  consider  as  the  first  of  Prince 
Rupert's  civic  advantages.  Any  town 
which  can  get  rid  of  so  much  halibut  and 
keep  it  up  week  after  week  shows  excell- 
ent taste.  But  why  this  bitterness  to- 
wards the  East? 


From  an  advertisement:  "See  this 
queenly  fan  of  feathers,  red  or  black  or 
sapphire  blue." 

Will  some  amiable  contributor  take  the 
trouble  to  finish  this  poem?  We  intended 
to  do  it  ourself  but  we  have  to  go  to 
lunch  now  and  play  chess  with  a  milkman. 


We  have  never  been  strong  on  etiquette. 
At  a  formal  dinner  when  the  last  dish 
goes  off  we  always  have  a  spoon  or  so  left 
over.  Rather  than  vex  the  hostess  with 
our  gaucherie  we  generally  slip  the 
wretched  thing  in  our  pocket. 


Hotel  Ufa  is  demoralizing.  When  a 
commercial  traveller  of  our  acquaintance 
is  at  home  he  sends  his  wife  downstairs 
every  night  for  ice  water  and  then  gives 
her  a  quarter  for  bringing  it  up. 

"Frank  was  seen  hiding  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  in  a  refrigerator  by  a  constable." 
— Daily  paper. 

An  injudicious  act!  What  if  the  con- 
stable in  question  were  not  a  teetotaler? 


Said  a  girl  at  Whitby  College:  "This 
term  I  am  going  to  study  music  and  take 
singing  lessons."  A  nice  distinction,  not 
without  justification  as  singing  goes. 

"Our  chief  sport  is  politics,"  says  a 
Nova  Scotian.  Any  game  with  no  referee 
in  it  mu.st  be  attractive.  Think  of  it! 
Neither  kicking  nor  biting  is  barred. 


Part  of  a  conversation  overheard  this 
summer  in  a  prairie  town:  "How  long 
is  the  butcher's  shop  to  be  open  till?" 


They  have  hail  insurance  on  the  prairies. 
After  a  storm  the  westerner's  favorite 
hymn  is  "Hail,  hail  the  Gang's  all  here"— 
to  collect  $20  an  acre. 
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Outwitting 
the  Typhoon 

The  Ways  of   Desolating   Cir- 
cular  Storm    Described — 
How  It  May  Be  Faced 

LT.-COMMANDER  K.  C.  McINTOSH 

'T'HOSE  terrific  winds,  known  as  ty- 
-»■  phoons,  are  noticed  by  the  world  only 
when  they  cause  some  disaster  appalling 
in  its  totals  of  lost  life  and  destroyed 
property.  "Every    year,     however," 

writes  Lieutenant-Commander  K.  C 
Mcintosh,  in  The  Outlook,  "seamen  fight 
them  week  after  week,  month  after  month 
^om  early  June  until  late  November. 
Hardly  a  fortnight  passes  in  the  summer 
and  fall  without  its  Pacific  typhoon;  and 
the  most  terrific  of  them  stay  at  sea  dur- 
ing  their   entire   course." 

He  tells  us  that  typhoons  are  born  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  proceeds  to  explain  their  origin. 

"Two  things  are  necessary  to  start  a 
circular  storm:  a  quiet,  sheltered,  wind- 
less area  and  a  hot  sun.  When  these  two 
things  combine,  a  typhoon  is  invariably 
started.  If  the  earth's  blanket  of  air  re- 
volved with  the  earth,  there  would  be 
areas  of  perpetual  typhoon,  and  China 
and  Florida  would  escape.  However,  as 
the  earth  spins  it  trails  the  air  behind  it, 
like  streamers  on  an  electric  fan;  and  so, 
once  started,  the  typhoon  begins  to  slip 
to  the  westward,  left  behind  by  the 
hurrying  earth.  When  the  birthplace  of 
the  storm  is  surrounded  at  fairly  close 
range  by  hills  and  rocks,  forests  and  cliffs, 
the  storm  soon  breaks  up.  When  it  has 
the  open  sea  for  a  playground,  it  grows  in 
size  and  violence,  gradually  drifting 
northward,  pushed  by  the  resisting  quiet 
air  which  it  is  disturbing,  until  its 
strength  wanes  and  the  backlash  of  its 
own  fury  drives  it  northeast  and  out  to 
sea  again,  dying  as  it  strikes  the  cold  air 
currents  of  the  fortieth  parallel. 

"The  physical  laws  involved  are  the 
simple  ones  that  heated  air  rises  and  that 
two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time.  The  hot  sun  beats  down 
on  the  still  air  and  overheatsit.    Immed- 
iately it  begins  to  rise,  leaving  a  partial 
vacuum.     Cooler  air  from  all  sides  moves 
in  to  fill  up  the  depression;  but  air  from 
all  sides  at  once  cannot  reach  it,  so  a  whirl 
of  air  forms  around  the  hot  area  as  water 
running  out  of  a  bathtub  whiris  down  the 
pipe.    In  this  case  the  air  whirls  up  in- 
stead of  down,  pulling  up  the  sea  and 
increasing  the  vacuum  itself.  Once  firmly 
established,  this  air  eddy  starts  to  roll 
westward,  and  the  mischief  is  on  its  way." 
The  typhoon  itself  travels  very  slowly 
— usually  between  5  and  10  miles  an  hour 
—but  its  whirling  core  has  a  speed  of  over 
120  miles  an  hour.    Outwitting  a  typhoon, 
he  relates,  is  an  exhausting  but  exciting 
adventure  when  a  ship  is  not  too  close 
to  shore  and  has  "plenty  of  sea  room: — 
"If  the  shipmaster  finds  himself  to  the 
south  and  west,  he  need  not  be  particular- 
ly apprehensive.   He  has  only  to  keep  the 
wind  on  the  left  side  and  astern,  chang- 
ing his  course  as  the  wind  shifts,  for  he  is 
outside  of  the  storm's  curve,  is  keeping 
a  constant,  wide  angle  between  his  course 
and  the  bearings  of  the  storm  centre,  and 
consequently,  every  mile  he  steams  is  a 
mile  farther  away  from  trouble.  When  he 
finds  that   his  ship  is  inside  the  curve  of 
the  typhoon,  however,  he  has  an  anxious 
time  ahead  of  him.    To  try  to  cross  ahead 
of  the  center  is  perilous.  'To  go  back  may 
be  to  run  full  into  it.    Once  caught,  his 
only   course   is   to   slow   down    to   bare 
steerage  way  and  keep  his  ship  from  fall- 
ing into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  broad.side 
to  the  wind. 

"Doors  must  be  closed  and  bolted,  the 
cracks  stuffed  with  rags.  Heavy,  solid 
wooden  shutters,  sliding  in  grooves  out- 
side the  windows,  are  clo.sed  and  fastened 
with  hooks.  The  wind  must  not  be  allow- 
ed to  enter,  for,  once  inside,  it  will  explode 
a  frame  house  like  a  bursting  shell  or  blow 
the  windows  and  roof  away  from  a  stone 
building.  A  defective  lock  on  the  massive 
front  doors  of  the  Kow  Loon  Yacht  Club 
in  1918  gave  way  under  the  blast  of  a 
typhoon,  and  as  the  roof  flew  nwny  it 
carried    with    it    the    ruiti   '    '  nls 

of  the  finest  collection  of  Cli  iics 

in  Hongkong  Harbor.   Thei...ii  'i'- 

building  was  completely  wrecked. 
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France  Should  Be  Able  to  Pay       Lake  Cities  To  Be  Ocean  Ports 


Js  f  ranee's  Financial  Condition  Due  to  Germany's  Inability 
to  Pay  Reparations? 


ROBERT  DELL 


fVhat  the  Intetrnational  Development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Would  do  For  The  West. 

GILBERT  H.  GILBERT 


THERE  has  been  a  strong  feeling  in 
France,  voiced  by  the  Temps,  that 
Great  Britain  should  cancel  France's 
war  debt  to  her. 

Mr.  Dell  whose  article  appears  in  the 
New  Statesman  is  the  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  an  Eng- 
lishman domiciled  for  many  years  in 
France  where  he  has  been  employed  in 
the  Educational  Department.  His  views 
therefore  are  not  likely  to  be  unfriendly 
to  France  and  his  opinions  that  French 
taxpayers  are  taxed  far  less  heavily  thkn 
the  British  and  that  France  is  not  alto- 
gether free  of  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ent financial  condition  are  based  upon 
what  he  himself  has^een  and  are  there- 
fore worthy  of  consideration. 

"In  normal  conditions,"  he  says,  "the 
methods  of  French  national  finance  might 
not  be  our  business,  but  they  become  our 
business  when  we  are  asked  to  make  a 
present  of  $2,860,000,000  to  France.  Be- 
fore acceding  to  such  a  request,  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  whether  it  is  really  true  that 
the  present  chaotic  state  of  the  French 
national  finances  is  due  wholly,  or  even 
mainly,  to  the  inability  of  Germany  to 
pay  reparations.  We  have  also  the  right 
to  ascertain  whether  France  is,  after  all 
any  worse  off  than  England,  and  in  par- 
ticular whether  the  French  taxpayer 
bears  anything  like  so  heavy  a  burden  as 
the  British. 

"The  fact  that  French  national  finance 
was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state  before  the 
war  is  shown  by  the  high  pre-war  national 
debt  of  France,  which  in  1913  was  $168 
per  head  of  the  population.  This  was  11 
per  cent,  more  than  the  British  debt  per 
head  of  population— $77.50  in  1913.  The 
respective  proportions  of  the  debt  to  the 
national  wealth  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion were  11.1  per  cent,  in  France,  and  4.8 
per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"The  excessively  high  figure  of  the 
French  debt  was  due  on  the  one  hand  to 
extravagant  expenditure  and  on  the  other 
to  an  unsound  system  of  taxation,  which 
did  not  tap  the  principal  sources  of  re- 
venue and  which  put  the  greater  part  of 
the  burden  on  the  backs  of  those  least 
able  to  bear  it.  The  result  of  the  system 
was  inadequate  revenue,  which  caused 
constant  deficits  and  thus  piled  up  the 
national  debt. 

"Although  the  war  cost  the  United 
Kingdom  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  it 
cost  France,  the  former  succeeded  in  pay- 
ing 35  per  cent,  of  the  war  expenditure  out 
of  taxes,  whereas  France  paid  only  15  per 
cent,  of  her  war  expenditure  out  of  taxes 
and  borrowed  all  the  rest.  The  reason  of 
-the  difference  was  that  the  English  im- 
posed heavy  taxation  on  themselves  dur- 
ing the  war  and  the   French  did  not. 

"French  taxation  is  not  merely  inade- 
.quate.  It  is  not  properly  collected — at 
"least  the  direct  ta«es  are  not.  At  the  end 
*f  1920  only  66  per  cent  of  the  whole  direct 
taxation  had  been  collected  and  the  ar- 
rears for  the  year  amounted  to  2670 
milhon  francs.  At  the  end  of  1 92 1  only  4 1 
per  cent,  of  the  in,;ome  tax  had  been  col- 
lected and  the  arrears  of  income  tax  for 
ihe  year  amounted  to  1642  million  francs 
in  the  pre-war  territory  alone  (without 
Alsace-Lorraine.  I  Since  the  income  tax 
was  first  levied  in  1916,  not  half  of  it  has 
ever  been  collected  and  the  accumulated 
arrears  must  now  be  enormous.  More- 
over, its  yield  is  reduced  by  the  exemption 
of  about  two-fifths  of  the  active  popula- 
tion— the  farmers. 

"I  am  not  able  at  the  moment  to  ascer- 
tain the  taxation  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion in  France  before  the  war,  but  the 
total  revenue  from  all  sources  in  1913  was 
129  francs  per  head  of  the  population — 
the  expenditure  being  165  francs.  The 
total  'corrected'  revenue  in  1921  was 
frs.  167.40  only  29.7  per  cent,  more  than 
1913.  The  relative  increase  in  taxation 
was  probably  about  the  same.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
total  British  revenue  had  increased  255.5 
per  cent,  in  1921.  No  doubt  the  increase 
in  taxation  was  in  much  the  same  propor- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  the  British  tax- 
payer was  paying  in  1921  three  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  before  the  war  andjthe 
French  taxpayer  not  quite  a  third  as  much 
j^gain.      And    the    British    taxpayer  ,was 


paying  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
French — 117.9  cent,  per  more. 

"Thus,  on  the  most  favorable  hypoth- 
esis possible  to  France, — almost  certainly 
more  favorable  than  the  actual  facts, — 
the  French  are  much  more  lightly  taxed 
than  the  English,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
taxes  in  England  are  realty  paid.  The 
French  have  no  heavier  a  financial  burden 
to  bear  than  we,  and  are  quite  as  well  able 
to    bear'  it. 

"It  is  a  little  difficult  to  ask  British 
taxpayers  to  present  $2,860,000,000  to  a 
prosperous  and  wealthy  country  where, 
although  the  poorer'part  of  the  urban 
population  is  crushed  under  the  load  of 
indirect  taxation,  the  agriculturists  and 
the  wealthy  classes  pay  nothing  like  what 
they    pay    in    England." 


A  STRONG  plea  is  advanced  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  the  Outlook  for  a  deep 
water-way  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  the  Atlantic. 

The  regions  around  the  great  lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  he  tells  us,  are  produc- 
tive of  greater  wealth  from  manufactures, 
mines,  and  agriculture  than  any  other 
region  in  the  world;  and  two-thirds  of  the 
railway  tonnage  of  North  America  is 
carried  in  this  region.  The  tonnage  pass- 
ing through  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  one 
tenth  of  that  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
ports  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"The  commerce  tributary  to  the  lakes," 
Mr.  Gilbert  goes  on  to  say,  "under  exist- 
ing conditions,  is  under  the  economic 
handicap  of  long  hauls  and  great  trans- 
portation    costs    when     competing    for 
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Or  Gullibillity— Faith  is  the  quality 
that  enables  you  to  accept  the  man's  word 
that  he  put  in  nine  gallons. — Chatham 

News. 

*  *  ^    *  * 

Reasonable  Results — The  new  skirts 
make  the  women  look  longer.  But  the 
men    don't    look    so    long. — Kitchener 

Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Reward  or  Retribution? — It  doesn't 
always  pay  to  keep  still  and  saw  wood. 
Wilhelm  tried  it,  and  a  widow  landed  him. 
— Brantf  ord  Expositor. 

*  #  *  * 

Setting    a    Financial    Standard — If 

ever  a  ruble  gets  to  be  worth  the  paper  it 
is  printed  on,  they'll  probably  call  that 
par. — Sherbrooke  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

You  Try  Writing  A  Head  for  This— 

The  beginning  of  a  perfect  evening  is  a 
decision  to  let  the  supper  dishes  wait 
until  morning. — Nelson  News. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Who  Defined  Inalienable  Anyway?— 

The  chief  objection  to  inalienable  rights 
is  the  amount  of  fighting  required  to  keep 
them  inalienable. — Sydney  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

These  Are  Live  Ones— Almost  any 
man  would  rather  be  in  the  rotogravure 
section  than  the  hall  of  fame.  Those  in 
the  hall  of  fame  are  dead.— Kingston 
British  Whig. 

*  *  *  • 

Worth  Trying — A  high  court  judge  at 
Toronto  the  other  day,  said,  "the  duty  of 
motorists  is  to  avoid  pedestrians."  The 
idea,  even  if  novel,  is  one  that  might  be 
given  a  trial. — Milverton  Sun. 

*  *  *      .         * 

His  Dues — One  dentist  is  at  last  to  be 
prosecuted  for  perjury.  This  will  be  glad 
news  to  millions  of  folks  who  have  been 
solemnly  assured  over  and  over  again 
that  it  won't  hurt  in  the  least.— Toronto 

Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Vitriol— The  Orillia  Packet  says  The 
Star  speaks  of  golf  as  a  recreation,  while 
the  Packet  thought  it  was  a  disease.  Some 
people  in  Orillia  play  a  kind  of  golf  that 
would  give  one  that  impression. — Toronto 

Star. 

*  *  *  * 

This  Editor's  a  Reckless  Bird — Pro- 
hibition is  blamed  for  the  falling  off  of 
weddings  in  Massachusetts.  Some  people 
are  known  to  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  man  was  not  quite  sober  or  right 
in  his  head  when  he  got  married  and  this 
seems  to  prove  it. — Brockville  Recorder 
and  Times. 


Despite  Proverbs — A  word  to  the  wife 
is  not  sufficient. — Regina  Post. 

*  *  *  * 

Education — An  educated  man  is  one 
who  can  distinguish  between  a  Greek 
letter  fraternity  and  a  Chinese  general. — 
Chatham    News. 

*  *  »  .   * 

Third  Choice — If  you  are  too  fat  to 
run  and  too  weak  to  fight,  there  is  nothing 
for  you  but  to  be  proud  of  your  homility. 
— Peterboro  Examiner. 

*  *  *  * 

And  Look  at  Europe — Some  diction- 
aries contain  absurd  mistakes.  Ours 
defines  peace  as  "a  stateof  tranquillity". — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

4:  *  *  * 

Past  Finding  Out — You  can't  expect 
a  mere  man  to  understand  a  sex  that 
thinks  a  three-cornered  olive  sandwich  a 
square    meal. — Brantford  Expositor. 

*  *  *  * 

Scarcely    Satisfied — "How     do    you 

like  that  girl   I  dug  up  for  you?" 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  you  can  bury 
her  again." — Windsor  Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Ominous — "Listeners  never  hear  any 
good  of  themselves."  'Specially  when 
the  wife  says  in  that  sort  o'  cut-glass  tone, 
"Now  listen  to  me!" — Owen  Sound  Ad- 
vertiser. 

*  *  *  * 

"Man  is  Born  to  Sorrow" — It's  a  sad 
world.  You  go  into  a  garage  when  your 
engine  is  missing,  and  when  you  come  out 
your  tools  are. — Woodstock  Sentinel- 
Review. 

*  *  *  * 

Destination  Defined — "Man  is  awak- 
ened by  smell  of  smoke,"  says  newspaper 
headline.  And,  we  presume,  his  first 
thought  was  that  he  had  arrived. — 
Ottawa  Journal. 

*  *  *  * 

Our  Kindly  Selves — Bulgaria  has 
twelve  former  cabinet  ministers  in  jail. 
In  Canada  we  put  most  of  them  in  the 
Senate.  Ours,  if  a  less  just,  is  a  more 
humane  procedure. — Toronto  Star. 

*  *  *       '      * 

Helpful  Hints — The  correspondent 
who  asked  the  editor  of  the  household 
column  what  was  the  best  thing  for  taking 
out  spots  was  recommended  to  try  a  small 
pair  of  scissors. — Vancouver  Province. 
•  •  *  * 

Ubiquitous  George — A  colored  man 
held  up  a  sleeping  car  on  a  southern  rail- 
road the  other  night.  The  passengers 
thought  it  was  the  porter  and  handed 
over  their  money  without  any  fuss. — 
Vancouver  Province. 


foreign  or  seaboard  trade.  The  greatest 
economies  can  be  realized  in  navigation 
on  through  freights— that  is,  where  bulk 
is  not  broken  from  the  port  of  loading  to 
destination. 

"The.se  conditions  cannot  be  realized  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  until 
the  deep-water  way,  the  New  Welland 
Canal,  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Canadian  Government  between  the  upper 
lakes  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  completed  and 
the  deep-water  way  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  to  the  Atlantic  is  developed. 
This  development  in  its  simplest  form 
consists  in  the  deepening  and  widening 
of  the  six  canals  of  the  present  St.  Law- 
rence system. 

"The  cost  of  ocean  freights  averages 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  rail  freights,  or  in 
approximate  proportion  of  one  mill  to 
one  cent  per  ton  mile. 

"It  is  estimated  that  half  of  the  cost  and 
about  half  of  the  time  will  be  saved  in 
shipping  directly  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  destination.  The  distance  from  the 
foot  of  lake  navigation  to  Liverpool  via 
the  Barge  Canal  is  3,600  miles,  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  it  is  about  3,100  miles, 
or  500  miles  less,  or  about  the  length  of 
the  canal  system  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo. 

"New  York  is  about  one  thousand  miles 
south  of  Central  Europe,  our  main 
foreign  market.  The  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  Gulf  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
shortest   possible   area  lane   to   Europe. 

"The  average  rate  of  travel  of  an  ocean 
or  lake  freighter  is  250  miles  a  day. 
The  average  travel  of  a  freight  car  is 
30  miles  a  day.  The  average  cost  of 
ocean  freights  is  but  one-tenth  of  the 
charge  for  rail  haul.  The  rates  of  freight- 
ing the  bulk  cargoes,  for  which  lake 
vessels  are  especially  designed,  are  less 
than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ocean 
carriage. 

"Two  hundred  and  seventy  million 
dollars  is  the  estimated  cost  of  a  thirty- 
foot  channel  way  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
ocean  navigation  at  Montreal,  a  distance 
1,500,000  hydro-electric  horse-power  at 
the  Longue  Saulte  Rapids. 

"The  impression  in  the  public  mind  is 
that  this  international  power  and  navi- 
gation development  will  flood  out  all  the 
rapids  of  the  river  and  leave  great  placid 
pools  between  the  dams.  This  is  far  from 
the  conditions  that  will  obtain. 

"The  main  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  the  Lachine,  the  Coteau-Cascade 
series,  and  the  Longue  Saulte;  the  pro- 
posed development  will  not  lessen  the 
turbulence  of  these  rapids  or  shorten  the 
length  of  canals  required,  about  34 
miles,  to  carry  navigation  past  these 
rapids.  The  effect  will  be  to  drown  out 
the  two  minor  rapids,  the  Rapide  Plat 
and  the  Galops,  and  the  canals  around 
them  and  to  develop  1,500,000  horse- 
power. 

"The  proponents  of  the  project  state 
that  the  present  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  Western  products  is  an  avoidable 
and  unnecessary  tax  and  bounty  exacted 
from  the  producer. 

"The  opponents  of  the  project  state 
that  the  whole  scheme  is  chimerical  and 
impracticable  by  reason  of  the  short 
season  of  navigation,  ice  in  the  Gulf,  and 
fog,  and  that  the  cost  will  run  into  pro- 
hibitive figures;  and  they  also  put  for- 
ward other  deep-water  way  projects  that 
will  maintain  commerce  in  its  present 
channels. 

"The  climatic  conditions  obtaining  on 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  are  not  more 
severe  than  the  conditions  about  Lake 
Superior,  where  over  100,000,000  tons 
are  passed  through  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie 
Canal  each  season;  when  the  St.  Law- 
rence deep-water  way  is  developed,  there 
will  not  be  a  more  restricted  or  difficult 
section  for  navigation  on  the  route  than 
the  present  passageway  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  Any  climatic 
restrictions  tnat  would  apply  to  the  pro- 
posed deep-water  way  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  present  conditions  on  the 
lakes  and  to  the  barge  canals  and  to  the 
port  of  Montreal — the  second  port  in 
America  in  volume  of  tonnage." 
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Your  hair  can  be  improved  by 
one  of  these  tested  treatments 

Different  types  of  hair  need  different  treatment. 
There  is  a  special  treatment  that  will  bring  back 
beauty  fo  yours.  Are  you  using  the  ri^ht  treatment? 


AIR  that  is  oily,-  dry,  brittle,  dull 
and  without  histre,  full  of  dandruff, 
or  thin  and  falling — one  of  these  may 
be  your  misfortune. 

But  now  it  is  known  that  practically 
all  hair  troubles  come  from  one  source — 
that  oil  in  the  scalp  called  Sebum. 

And  now  that  the  cause  is  known,  its 
ill  effects  can  be  removed.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial treatment  for  your  type  of  hair  that 
should  make  it  respond  almost  at  once. 


Your  general  healtli,of  course,  affects 
your  hair,  but  it  is  now  known  that  most 
of  ail  hair  troubles  come  from  a  local 
scalp  disorder. 

For  man}'  people  in  good  general 
health,  suffer  unattrac- 
tive hair.  Your  scalp  is  a 
separate  organism  and 
must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. 

Sebum  —  that  oil  in 
your  scalp  which  is  the 
cause  of  most  hair  troub- 
les— is  the  oil  that  nature 
uses  to  give  your  hair  its 
silky  gloss  and  life. 

So,  when   your  hair  is 

healthy  it  is  the  boon  of 

your  hair  and   Nature's 

beautifier.  But  like  other 

skin  secretions,  it  is  often 

in  excess.  Then  your  hair 

gets  oily  and  dandruff  and  scales  may 
follow.  This  is  the  danger  signal. 
For  Sebum,  once  ex- 
posed, decomposes 
quickly.  Ifneglected. 
it  becomes  the  chief 
sourceofharmtoyour 
hair.    It  forms  fatty 


acids  which  held  in 
contact  with  the  scalp, 
inflame  it  and  in  most 
cases  if  allowed  tocon- 
tinue,  burn  away  the 
tissue,  and  killthehair 
root. 

Scales  and  dandruff 
choke  the  hair  follicles. 
This,  with  the  lack  of 
stimulation,  suppress- 
es the  oil.  Then  comes 
dry  hair  that  is  brittle 
and  dead  looking. 

Thefirststep,ofcourse,isthesame 
as  in  any  skin  disorder.  Remove  this 
surplus  and  purge  the  pores.  But  you 
must  dissolve  the  Sebum— remove  it. 
Not  with  ordinary  soaps— they  are  of  ten 
too  harsh — but  with 
scientific  tested 
methods. 

Our  chemists  have 
evolved  in  Palmolive 
Shampoo  the  bestway 
that  is  yet  known  to  do 
this.  This  is  the  first 
essential.  Combat  this 
Sebum  oil  regularly, 
scientifically.  Don't 
rely  on  guess-work  or 
untested  treatments. 
Your  hair  means  too 
much  to  you. 


Dandruff? 


The  next  step  is  to 
bring  out  the  natural 
lights  and  lustre  in  your 
hair.  To  give  it  a  soft- 
ness that  makes  it  feel  like  silk  when 
you  touch  it. 


To  do  this  our  chemists  have  mixed 
with  this  shampoo  a  matchless  blend  of 
PalmandOliveOil.  Nothingthroughout 
the  ages  has  ever  compared  with  these, 
as  Nature's  aid  in  bringingouttheiglories 


Falling? 


You  Need  this  Book 

This  book  explains  the  scientitic  treatment 
each  different  type  of  hair  needs  to  restore  it 
to  health  and  beauty.  It  was  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  leading  scalp  specialists  and 
is  approved  by  them.  Your  copy,  sent  free,  is 
waiting;  for  you.     Mail  the  coupon. 

Cbpyrighl  IV22-Thc  Palmolive  Company  of  Canada.  Limited     1625 
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of  your  hair.  And  in  fitting 
thescalptomaintain  healthy 
hair  roots. 

To  bring  back  youth  and 
beauty  to  your   hair  more 
rapidly,  we  have  gone 
still  further.  We  have 
prepared    a    book    of 
tested  treatments,  ap- 
proved by  leading  au- 
thorities.    It  will  tell 
you    exactly    what 
else  to  do  for  any 
wrong  condition  of 
yourhair.  Itwill  tell 
you  exactly  what  to 
do  for  dandruff,  dry 
or  oily  hair,  or  thin  or  falling  hair. 

So,  if  you  have  been  using  hit  or  miss 
methods,  for  your  own  sake,  stop  them 
at  once.  Select  and  use  that  one  treat- 
ment for  your  type  of  hair,  which  will 
restore  the  crowning  glory  that  nature 
intended  you  to  have. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  start. 

Just  fill  in  the  coupon,  mail  it  to  us 
and  we  will  send  you  this  book,  clearly 
indexed,  together  with  a  sample  treat- 
ment of  Palmolive  Shampoo  free. 

For  whether  your  hair  is  dry  or  oily, 
afflicted  with  dandru ff  or  fallingout, sci- 
entific shampooing  is  first  aid  to  correct 
the  trouble.  Thispalm  and  oliveoil  blend 
puts  your  scalp  and  hair  in  the  proper 
condition  to  benefit  by  the  needed  scalp 
treatment.  Mail  coupon  today  to 
Dept.  B-356. 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA,  Limited 

Winnipeg  Toronto  Montreal 

Aho  mtik^Tt  of  Palmohot  Soap  and 
PalmoUct  Sharing  Cream 

I  Dcpt.  B-356     I 

I  CKNTLKMKN:  ' 

I  Please  send  me,    gratis,  your  hool,,  "llow  to  Take 

I  (ire  of  the  Hair"  and  a  trial  treatment  of  your  Palm- 

I  "li\  c  Shampoo. 

I      .\<n,:r 

I 

I      AJdn-ss 
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Vancouver  and  Victoria 

The    Ideal  Resorts  of  the  North  Pacific 

Coast  "Where  Flowers  Bloom  in  Winter 

and  Nature  Always  Smiles." 


MILD  WINTER  CLIMATE 

Excellent  Motor  Roads         Country  Clubs 
Golf,  Riding  and  all  Outdoor  Sports 

Vancouver  is  the  Pacific  Coast  Gateway  to 
Far-Famed  Southern  California 

From  Montreal  —  The  "Continental  Limited" 

From  Toronto  —  The  "National" 

Daily  in  either  direction 


The  "National  Way"  traverses  the  Rockies, 
at  the  lowest  altitude  in  view  of  Canada's 
highest 'peaks,  and  at  the  easiest  gradient 
of   any   transcontinental   route. 


Bracing,  healthful  atmosphere 
and  Winter's  magic  touch  double 
the   Mountain's   Charm. 


Fares  and  full  in- 
formation from 
nearest  Canadian 
National  or  Grand 
Trunk    agent. 


Canadian  National  Railuiatis 


GnadianMachinery 

^'MANUFACTURING  NEWS-^ 

A    national    weekly    newspaper   serving    the    metal 
working  field.  Edited  for  shop  and  business  executives. 

Markets  and  Industrial  News 
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Science  Can  Aid  Religion 

The  Conflict  Between  the  Two  is  Out  of  Date  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Future  is  in  Their  Closer  Alliance. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK 


AT  THE  present  critical  stage  in 
human  history  the  world  every- 
where needs  a  revival  of  religion  if  the 
whole  level  of  human  values  is  not  to  fall. 
At  the  present  time,  also,  there  are  per- 
haps no  men  who  command  more  wide- 
spread respect  than  men  of  science.  It  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  change  which 
might  be  wrought  if  they  were  to  give  the 
power  of  their  great  authority  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  Then  truly  the  com- 
radeship of  science  and  religion  would 
give  them  new  hope  to  the  world." 

Such  was  the  plea  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  made  to  the  members  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  during 
an  address  in  which  he  characterized  the 
assumption  of  conflict  between  religion 
and  science  as  out  of  date.  "Dogmatists 
still  appear  on  either  side,"  he  admitted, 
according  to  excerpts  from  his  address  in 
the  London  Sunday  Express.  "They 
sound  old  challenges;  but  they  rather  em- 
barrass and  irritate  the  side  which  they 
champion  than  excite  the  other  side  to 
attack  or  defence."  Such  conflict  as  exists 
he  attributes  to  "noisy  and  ignorant 
camp-followers  of  theology  and  science." 
and    not    to    "representative    leaders." 

Still,  the  Archbishop  thinks  it  would  be 
disastrous  if  this  new  toleration  were  due 
to  a  general  indifference  as  to  the  ex- 
hausting and  august  claims  of  truth. 
"But  it  is  not  so,"  he  proceeds.  "The 
cause  is  rather  a  deepening  conviction 
that  truth  is  many-sided,  that  theology 
and  science  alike  are  its  servants,  each  in 
his  own  sphere  trying  to  understand  and 
interpret  the  meaning  of  experience  as  it 
occurs  to  us  both  in  what  we  call  external 
nature  and  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
man." 


He  thinks  there  is  danger  in  the  sort  of 
toleration  between  the  two  bodies  which 
would  bring  about  a  truce  of  this  nature: 
"Let  us  out  of  a  sincere  respect  keep  out 
of  each  other's  way  and  be  content  to 
move  along  parallel  lines  which  will 
never  meet  here,  even  though  we  hope 
they  may  meet  in  some  realm  of  fuller 
knowledge  eLsewhere." 

The  Archbishop  actually  contends  that 
the  relationship  of  science  and  religion 
should' neither  be  one  of  conflict  nor  of 
respectful  separation;  it  should  develop 
into  one  of  comradeship.  Science  and 
religion  should  look  upon  each  other  as 
fellow-travelers  along  the  same  road,  each 
sharing  and  enriching  the  experience  of 
the  other,  "united  in  one  common  quest  of 
God — the  discovery  of  His  mind  and 
will."  He  holds  emphatically  that  science 
and  religion  are  alike  concerned  "in  their 
distinctive  orders  of  experience  with  the 
revelation  of  reality  by  the  Creative 
mind  of  the  Universe."  The  dangers  of 
excluding  the  beauty  and  truths  of  relig- 
ion from  science,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  exclusion  of  scientific  revelation  from 
religion  on  the  other,  are  thus  sharply 
and  effectively  defined  by  the  Archbishop: 

"True,  it  follows  from  all  I  have  tried 
to  say  that  there  is  a  religious  aspect 
even  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  the 
scientist's  own  task.  Thinking,  as  Hegel 
said,  is  itself  Divine  service.  The  patient 
search  for  truth — for  the  interpretation 
of  experience — is  itself  a  waiting  on  God, 
a  communing — even  if  unconscious — with 
Him.  But  might  not  this  unconscious 
worship  be  more  often  enriched  by  a 
conscious  sense  of  its  deeper  meaning? 
So  a  true  liturgy  might  rise  from  the 
laboratory  and  the  study  become  a 
shrine." 


The  Fascisti  and  Mussolini 

How  an  Italian  Journalist  Has  Held  His  Countrymen  Against 

Bolshevism. 

CURRENT  OPINION 


TN  THE  August,  1921,  issue  of  Mac- 
*■  Lean's  Magazine  an  account  was  given 
of  the  organization  of  the  Fascisti  by  the 
middle  classes  of  Italy  to  fight  the  Com- 
munists and  of  the  striking  success  of 
their  operations. 

The  party  has  recently  come  into  still 
greater  prominence  and  their  leader 
Mussolini  has  been  called  upon  by  the 
King  to  form  a  government.  The  present 
position  of  the  party  is  dealt  with  in 
Current  Opinion. 

"The  leader  of  the  Fascisti,"  we  are 
told,  "is  one  Benito  Mussolini,  whose 
name,  until  recently,  was  unknown  out- 
side his  native  land.  Before  the  war  he 
was  a  Socialist  and  director  of  Avanti,  a 
Socialist  journal,  but  he  fought  bravely 
against  Austria,  displaying  that  kind  of 
labor  patriotism  with  which  Americans 
are  familiar  in  Samuel  Gompers,  French 
in  Aristide  Briand,  Russians  in  Alexander 
Kerensky  and  British  in  Arthur  Hender- 
son. Returning  after  the  Armistice  to 
journalism,  Mussolini,  who  is  even  now 
only  38  years  old,  became  editor  of  the 
Popolo  d' Italia,  through  which  newspaper 
he  organized  the  Fascia  Nanonale  dei 
Combattenli,  or  National  League  of 
Fighters,  resembling  not  so  much  the  Ku 
KIux  Klan,  with  its  curious  secret  mum- 
mery, as  the  American  Legion.  "The 
Fascisti  are  open  and  spectacular  in  their 
operations. 

"The  fact  that  the  Fascisti  are  national 
and  even  republican  rather  than  monarch- 
ical should  be  more  clearly  appreciated, 
because  it  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  use 
which  royalists  outside  Italy  are  making 
of  the  movement. 

"In  Italy,  demonstrations  usually  end 
in  making  history.  It  was  so  with  Rienzi, 
who  rose  from  eloquence  to  power.  It  was 
so  with  Savonarola  who,  as  a  monk  in 
Florence,  ruled  that  city  for  a  time  from 
his  pulpit.  Garibaldi  paraded  his  way  to 
immortal  fame.  And  now  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mussolini,  with  a 
million  men  at  his  back,  has  more  influ- 
ence than  the  King. 


"Two  circumstances  have  lent  influ- 
ence to  the  Fascisti.  The  first  is  the 
weakness  of  traditional  politics  in  Italy. 
Finance  is  deplorable.  The  post  office 
and  railways  have  turned  profits  into 
losses.  There  is  waste  and  there  is  pilfer- 
age. The  second  circumstance  is  Com- 
munism. Italian  Labor  has  declared  affil- 
iation with  the  Third  International  of 
Russia  and  had  seized  cities  and  indus- 
tries, with  a  disastrous  effect  upon  produc- 
tion and  commerce.  The  revolution  in 
the  northern  provinces  thus  caused  a 
contrary  and  not  less  violent  reaction. 
At  Genoa,  at  Milan,  at  Bologna  and  a 
score  of  other  towns,  the  Fascisti  crushed 
even  the  duly  elected  communist  author- 
ities and  burned  the  headquarters  of 
organized  labor  with  the  offices  of  labor 
newspapers.  Nor,  where  necessary,  did 
they  spare  the  Church.  Socialist  clergj' 
and  the  Catholic  press,  where  Socialist, 
were  roughly  disciplined. 

A  third  influence  on  the  Fascisti  is  the 
Church.  Pope  Pius  is  no  longer  the  prison- 
er of  the  Vatican.  Re  is  reconciled  to  the 
Throne  of  Italy.  He  is  intervening  in 
the  politics  of  Italy.  The  Catholic  Party 
in  the  Italian  Parliament  is  led  by  a 
priest,  Don  Sturzo,  whose  industry  has 
more  than  once  modified  Italian  govern- 
ments. With  religion  Mussolini  must 
reckon. 

Also  he  realizes  that  he  cannot  turn 
the  workers  "from  Bolshevism  to  Bour- 
geoise"  unless  he  retains  trade  unionism 
or  its  equivalent.  His  program  thus  in- 
cludes items  like  the  eight-hour  day,  old- 
age  pensions,  industrial  insurance,  a 
peasant  proprietorate  and  representation 
of  the  workers  in  the  management  of  bus- 
iness. It  thus  reminds  one  not  a  little 
of  the  British  Liberalism,  associated  be- 
fore the  war  with  the  names  of  Asquith  and 
Lloyd  George — always  including  a  certain 
imperialism  expressed  in  phrases  like 
"the  evolution  of  the  Italian  state  into  a 
true  republican  government"  and  "Italian 
expansion  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
world." 
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Electric  Power  From  the  Air 

German  Sicientist  Harnesses  the  Atmosphere 
SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION  (NEW  YORK) 


THE  PROBLEM  of  securing  cheap 
electrical  power  for  German  industry 
appears  to  have  been  successfully  solved 
by  Hermann  Paulson,  one  of  Germany's 
leading  scientists  who,  according  to  our 
contemporary,  has  made  it  possible  to 
centralize  the  electrical  power  that  is  in 
the  atmosphere,  with  practically  no 
limit  of  volume. 

"Herr  Paulson  found  that  a  single  bal- 
loon sent  aloft  to  a  height  of  300  yards 
gave  a  constant  current  of  400  volts  of 
1.8  amperes,  or  in  twenty-four  hours  more 
than  17  1-4  kilowatts.  By  using  two  bal- 
loons in  connection  with  a  special  con- 
denser battery,  the  power  obtained  was 
81  1-2  kilowatts  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  actual  current  delivered  was  6.8  am- 
peres at  500  volts.  The  balloons  used  by 
the  invention  are  made  of  thin  aluminum 
leaf.  No  fabric  is  used.  A  simple  intern- 
al system  of  ribs,  stays  and  wires  gives 
the  balloon  rigidity  as  well  as  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity.  The  balloon,  when 
made  airtight,  is  filled  with  helium,  which 
is  non-inflammable  and  will  keep  a  balloon 
aloft  for  several  weeks. 

"The  outer  siirface  is  dotted  with  hips. 


sharpened  electrolytically  and  made  of  an 
amalgam  of  zinc,  containing  a  radium 
preparation  in  order  to  ironize  the  air. 

"At  his  experimental  station  Hcrr 
Paulson  has  100  such  captive  balloons, 
100  yards  from  each  other,  which  give  a 
steady  yield  of  200  horsepower.  In  the 
winter,  due  to  the  higher  electrification  of 
the  atmosphere,  more  than  400  horsepow- 
er is  developed.  By  the  use  of  batteries  of 
condensers,  high  tension  transformers, 
etc.,  the  current  is  transformed  as  de- 
sired for  light,  heat  and  power. 

"By  using  an  electrostatic  rotary  trans- 
former he  gets  alternating  current  without 
the  use  of  condensers  and  transformers. 
Its  output  has  proved  to  be  very  great,  as 
it  actually  'sucks'  the  current  down  rapid- 
ly from  the  collector  balloons. 

"After  the  cost  of  the  installation  there 
is  no  expense.  Herr  Paulson's  station  has 
been  developing  enough  current  day  and 
night  for  the  past  month  to  operate  a 
small  plant. 

"The  German  authorities  believe  that 
his  invention  will  solve  the  power  prob- 
lem brought  about  by  the  great  scarcity 
of  fuel  in  that  country." 


Playing  Providence  in  Politics 

The  Figure  of  Sir  Basil  vaharoff  Stands  Out  as  a  Guiding  Force 

In  Eastern  Politics. 
J.  T.  WALTON  NEWBOLD 


SPECULATION  has  recently  been  rife 
as  to  the  identity  of  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff, 
multi-millionaire  and  man  of  mystery, 
whose  influence  appears  to  have  been  all- 
powerful  with  the  British  Government  in 
the  formation  of  its  Eastern  Eurppean 
Policy.  Sir  Basil  is  reported  to  have  paid 
$20,000,000  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  Greek  invading  force  in 
Asia  Minor  which  recently  met  with  such 
a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Kemal 
Pasha.  The  result  of  the  Greek  policy 
has  been  that  the  whole  of  the  East  is  in 
chaos. 

Mr  Newbold,  in  theLobor  Monthly,  al- 
though he  does  not  tell  us  much  of  the 
man  himself,  gives  an  interesting  history 
of  the  interests  that  are  behind  Sir  Basil 
Zaharoff.  Mr.  Newbold  shows  how  for 
decades  past  these  interests  have  been 
moulding  in  secret  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Powers  with  a  view  to  securing  their  own 
paramount  position  in  the  Near  East. 

After  referring  to  two  British  capitalist 
institutions  which  established  themselves 
at  Constantinople  and  Athens  immed- 
iately the  armistice  was  concluded  Mr. 
Newbold    continues: 

"Now  during  the  war  there  came  more 
and  more  into  the  foreground  a  great 
magnate,  a  great  entrepreneur,  emerging 
mysteriously  out  of  nowhere  in  particular, 
or  at  least  from  nowhere  that  anyone 
could  accurately  divine— the  Paris  repre- 
sentative of  Vickers  Ltd. 

"Sir  Basil  Zaharoff  was  a  Greek.  There 
is  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  always  been 
of  Greek  nationality.  Some  reports  make 
him  out  to  have  been  a  Russian;  others 
an  Armenian.  Finally,  everyone  agrees, 
he  became  a  Greek,  and  to-day  he  is  resid- 
ent in  France  and  holds  an  English  title. 
Most  people  think  of  him  as  being  the 
man  behind  Vickers  Ltd.  They  think  of 
him  as  the  master  of  millions.  But  ad- 
venturers, like  Zaharoff,  however  distin- 
guished and  however  accomplished,  do  not 
accumulate  such  vast  credits  and  such 
immeasurable  resources  as  he  has  brought 
to  the  service  of  Vickers  and  their  assoc- 
iates. 

"Zaharoff  is  operating  with  an  immense 
fortune.  It  is  not,  however,  or  at  any 
rate  was  not,  Zaharoff's  fortune.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  a  great  mercantile  family 
of  Greek  extraction,  for  whom  Zaharoff 
has  been  the  nominee  and  the  agent. 
Zaharoff,  in  this  the  heydey  of  Greek 
mercantile  capitalist  achievement,  is 
merely  the  visible,  but  not  too  visible 
operator  on  behalf  of  interests  which 
through  many  decades  have  been  mould- 
ing in  secret  the  diplomacy  of  the  Powers, 
with  a  view  to  their  own  enthronement  as 
the  unquestioned  masters  of  the  whole 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 


"During  a  whole  century  there  has 
been  passing  through  its  various  stageg 
of  development  a  nationalist  movement 
which,  beginning  as  an  agitation  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Greeks  from  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  now 
culminated  in  a  formidable  endeavor  by 
the  organized  expression  of  the  Greek 
bourgeoisie  to  bring  into  complete  econ  om- 
ic  subjection  all  the  peoples  of  the  former 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  problem  of  the 
Near  East,  which  has  been  becoming  ever 
more  acute,  has  been  one  of  reconciling 
the  old  order  of  the  Ottoman  State  and 
the  new  and  ever  more  ambitious  Greek 
capitalist   class. 

"Prior  to  the  year  1774,  the  trade  of 
Turkey  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  French  and  British  members  of  the 
privileged  Turkey  and  Levant  companies. 
From  that  time  onward  the  Greeks  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  in  the  ports 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  made  enormous 
progress  as  merchants  and  as  shipowners. 
Thanks  to  the  wars  between  the  great 
Powers  between  1776  and  1784,  and  again 
between  1792  and  1815,  the  Greeks  be- 
came the  carriers  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"The  Rallis,  for  instance,  organized 
and  secured  complete  control  of  the  grain 
trade  between  Odessa  and  Liverpool. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  greatest 
champion  of  Greek  nationalism  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  Gladstone,  him- 
self the  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  dealers 
in  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  corn. 

"The  Liberals,  the  cotton  exporters  and 
corn  importers  of  the  middle-nineteenth 
century,  were  the  staunchest  champions 
of  Greek  nationalism,  and  never  rested 
until  they  had  imposed  an  English  con- 
stitution on  Greece  and  given  her  a  king 
to  govern  her  in  the  interests  of  the  Baltic 
Corn  Exchange,  that  is,  a  scion  of  the 
Danish  royal  family. 

"Greece,  from  1863  onward,  was  ruled 
in  the  interest  of  the  Gladstones  of  Liver- 
pool, the  Hambros  of  Copenhagen,  and 
the  Rallis  of  Chios— all  of  them  in  the 
corn  trade. 

"During  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
Greek  merchants  went  heavily  into  cotton 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Benachis,  the  Rallis, 
and  the  Rodocanachis  began,  and  with 
success,  to  vie  with  the  French  for  the 
mortgage,  investment,  and  trading  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Nile  Valley.  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  Greek 
cotton  kings,  as  Cromer  was  a  mere  tool 
of   Cassel. 

"The  Greek  corn  and  cotton  merchants 
more  generally  operated  from  London, 
Liverpool,  Antwerp,  Frankfurt,  and 
Marseilles.  They  seldom  appeared  in  the 
picture  as  financiers,  but  extended 
their  enormous  available  credits  through 


such  firms  as  Bischoffshcims,  the  Soci^te 
G6n6rale  de  Paris,  the  Banciue  de  Paris, 
Fruhling  and  Goshen,  the  Oppenheims, 
the  D'Erlangers,  and,  later.  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel  and  his  National  Bank  of  Egypt. 
In  the  middle  eighties  the  Greek  traders, 
as  cotton  merchants,  were  concentrating 
on  Egypt  and,  to  some  extent,  on  India; 
as  corn  merchants  they  were  extremely 
heavily  involved  in  India  and  in  the  Ar- 
gentine. 

"These  were  also  the  years  when  Greece 
again  secured  admission  to  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  Powers  who  might  borrow 
money  on  the  Bourses.  They  were  the 
yearswhenshewas  represented  "imultane- 
ously  at  London,  The  Hague,  and  Wash- 
ington by  J.  Gennadius,  who  had  received 
his  financial  education  from,  and  ever 
retained  the  closest  relations  with,  Ralli 
Brothers. 

"It  was  no  coincidence,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  Venizelos,  the  hero 
of  Crete  and  the  friend  of  Zaharoff,  him- 
self the  creature  of  the  cotton  and  corn 
kings,  came  to  power  in  Greece  in  1910, 
and  thereby  initiated  a  policy  that  led  up 
to  the  Balkan  Wars,  the  Great  War,  and 
to  the  long  foreseen  and  eventual  mutual 
annihilation  of  the  'protecting  Powers'  in 
a  war  for  the  East. 

"Among  the  first  acts  of  Venizelos  was 
to  create  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  National  Economy,  and  to  in- 
stall therein  Emmanuel  Benachi,  director 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  and  the 
greatest  cotton-merchant  in  Alexandria. 

"Venizelos,  thanks  to  his  Balkan 
League,  added  Macedonia  and  a  part  of 
Thrace  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  thereby 


doubling  its  area.     In  1915  and  191''  he   i 
labored    to  bring   Greece  into  the  Great    j' 
War,  having  been  offered  by  Grey  terri-    ;l 
tories  behind  Smyrna  that  would   again    '^j 
double  the  area  of  the  kingdom.      True,      \ 
Greece  would  have   to   cede   a  part    of 
Macedonia   to   Bulgaria,   but   the    latter 
was  to  buy  out  all  Greek  property  therein. 
Venizelos  was  dismissed  by  his  king,  Ur 
depart    for    Crete    and    to    reappear    at 
Saloniki,  there  to  be  welcomed  by  General 
Sarrail. 

"Venizelos  was  the  protagonist  of  a 
Greek  entente  and  alliance  with  France. 
He  had  gone.  Constantine  has  returned. 
The  Francophile  advocate  of  a  bourgeois 
republic  has  made  way  for  the  cousin 
of  the  King  of  England.  Schneider- 
Creusot  and  the  Banque  de  I'Union 
Parisienne  have  received  a  check.  Vickers 
Ltd.,  the  British  Trade  Corporation,  and 
the  Federation  of  British  Industries  are 
in    the    ascendant. 

"France,  the  holder  of  70  per  cent,  of 
the  Turkish  debts,  is  supporting  the 
Turks  and  in  touch  with  the  Government 
at  Angora.  Britain  favors  the  Greeks 
in  their  occupation  of  Smyrna  and  their 
advance  into  the  hinterland  to  emanci- 
pate the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  'the 
granary  of  the  Old  World.' 

"If  the  British  come  out  on  top,  the 
Benachis,  Rallis,  and  Rodocanachis  in 
London  will  be  none  the  worse  off.  If 
the  French  come  out  triumphant,  the 
Argentis,  Rodocanachis,  and  Rallis  of 
Marseilles  will  not  lament. 

"If  the  French  and  British  mutually 
annihilate  each  other,  then,  indeed,  may 
the  Greek  bourgeoisie  come  into  its  own!" 


Edison  Proposes  a  New  Money 

A  Self-Cancelling  Kind  of  Money  ,of  Constant  Purchasing  Power, 
Is  Inventor's  Claim.  For  His  Suggestion. 


I 


CURRENT  OPINION 


A  FIXED  money  unit  of  unchanging 
value  can  in  Thomas  A.  Edison's 
opinion  be  secured  by  basing  it  upon 
warehouse  receipts  for  the  neccessaries 
of  life.  The  farmer  would'  thus  be  en- 
abled to  finance  his  own  seasonal  wants 
by  means  of  the  wealth  in  his  hands, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  all  other  wealth. 

Here  are  details  of  the  plan  derived 
from  Mr.  Edison's  technical  memoran- 
dum and  from  conversations  at  length 
thereon  and  authorized  by  him,  as  given 
in   Current  Opinion: — 

"The   frontispiece    is    a    warehouse. 

"The  money  to  build  the  warehouse 
shall  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  the  uni- 
versal fees  for  storage  shall  be  only  suf- 
ficient to  meet  insurance,  depreciation,  a 
sinking  fund  charge  to  reimburse  the 
Government  for  its  original  outlay  and 
the  actual  cost  of  handling,  manipulating 
and  grading  the  commodities. 

"Of  this  type  of  warehouse  it  is  pro- 
posed that  there  shall  be-  constructed  at 
first  only  twelve — six  in  the  wheat  States 
and  six  in  the  cotton  States — and  then  the 
monetary  experiment  shall  begin.  If  it 
fails,  no  great  bones  are  broken,  because 
there  are  the  warehouses  still  worth  what 
they  cost  merely  as  an  addition  to  the 
country's  barn  capacity. 

"Now  to  this  warehouse  comes  the 
farmer  with  such  basic  commodities  as 
have  been  nominated  for  storage — grain, 
cotton,  wool,  rice,  legumes,  fats,  flax,  tob- 
acco and  whatever  else  by  experience 
may    prove    acceptable. 

"These  commodities  the  warehouseman 
will  receive  on  four  conditions,  namely: 

"(1)  That  they  have  been  originated 
on  American  soil. 

"(2)  That  the  owner  wishes  not  merely 
to  store  them,  but  pledge  them  for  money. 

"(3)  That  they  shall  be  removed  within 
a  year,  and 

"(4)  That  if  he,  the  owner,  does  not 
remove  them  within  a  year  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  free  to  sell  them  in  the 
highest  market  or  at  auction. 

"The  limit  of  one  year  for  storage  is 
absolute.  That  is  to  prevent  accumula- 
tion, as  you  see  at  once.  There  is  another 
reason.  It  is  also  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  issued  upon  the  commodities 
stored  shall  be  self-cancelling.  The  plan 
intends  that  the  commodities  shall  be 
liquidated  steadily  through  the  year.  As 
they  are  sold  they  are  redeemed  from  the 
warehouse  and  thus  the  money  thai  has 
been  issued  upon  them  is  returned  to  the 
Government  and  cancelled.    • 


"Suppose  that  the  commodity  is  wheat. 
What  happens?  The  warehouseman 
weighs  and  grades  the  wheat.  Then  he 
gives  the  farmer  two  pieces  of  paper  certi- 
fying in  identical  terms  the  facts  of  stor- 
age, quantity  and  grade.  One  piece  of 
paper  is  a  mortgage  certificate.  The  other 
is  named  an  equity  certificate. 

"We  are  first  concerned  with  the  mort- 
gage certificate.  This  the  farmer  takes  to 
the  nearest  national  bank  and  exchanges 
it  there  for  Federal  Reserve  currency, 
which  is  to  say,  money  up  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  average  value  of  wheat  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  The  figures  shall  be 
statistically  determined  each  year.  Thus, 
immediately  upon  storing  it  the  farmer 
gets  one-half  the  value  of  his  wheat  in 
actual  money.  This  is  the  money  of  cur- 
rent use.  It  is  like  all  other  money  in 
circulation.  He  can  do  with  it  what  he 
likes.      He    can    pay    his    bills  with   it. 

"The  farmer  is  still  the  owner  of  the 
wheat.  He  has  merely  pawned  it  with 
the  Government.  Evidence  of  his  owner- 
ship is  in  that  other  piece  of  paper,  namely 
the  equity  certificate. 

"What   does    he    do   with    that? 

"One  of  three  things.  He  may  hold  it, 
he  may  borrow  on  it  at  the  bank  or  he 
may  sell  it.  It  represents  title  to  the 
wheat,  just  as  a  $10  gold  certificate  re- 
presents title  to  so  many  ounces  of  gold. 
Any  one  who  holds  it — that  is,  the  farmer 
himself  or  the  person  to  whom  he  may  have 
sold  it — may  at  any  time  within  a  year 
take  it  to  the  warehouse  together  with  the 
exact  amount  of  money  that  was  issued 
on  the  mortgage  certificate  and  demand 
the  wheat,  precisely  as  you  redeem  a 
thing  from  the  pawnbroker  by  presenting 
the  ticket  along  with  the  money  that  was 
loaned  on  the  article. 

"Supposing  it  is  1,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  for 
twenty-five  years  had  been  $1  a  bushel. 
On  storing  the  wheat  with  the  Federal 
warehouseman  the  farmer  takes  the  mort- 
gage certificate  to  a  national  bank  and 
gets  $500  in  currency.  So  much  for  that. 
But  he  needs  more  money  immediately. 
In  that  case  he  may  sell  the  equity  certifi- 
cate for  cash  to  a  Produce  Exchange 
dealer.  .  Now  the  farmer  is  out.  The 
Produce  Exchange  dealer  owns  title  to 
the  wheat.  When  he  wants  it  he  can  get 
it  by  presenting  the  equity  certificate 
and  $500  in  currency  at  the  Federal  ware- 
house. The  warehouseman  receives  the 
money, cancels  it  and  delivers  the  wheat." 
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First  Eyes — Then  Teeth 

The  two  chief  beauty  items 

Why  will  any  woman  leave  that  dingy  film? 


Think  what  pretty  teeth  mean  to  a  wom- 
an's looks.  And  how  they  encourage  smiles. 
Then  note  how  you  see  them  everywhere 
nowadays. 

Millions  of  people  are  brushing  teeth  in  a 
'new  way.  Every  day  they  combat  the  dingy 
film-coats.  Their  teeth  glisten  as  teeth 
should.  And  they  keep  better  protected 
^rom  the  troubles  caused  by  film. 

You  will  follow  their  example  when  you 
make  this  ten-day  test. 

Film  is  unclean 

Your  teeth  ^re  coated  with  a  viscous  film. 
You  can  feel  it  now.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  between  them  and  stays. 

Food  stains  discolor  it,  making  the  teeth 
look  cloudy.  Then,  too,  it  forms  the  basis 
of  tartar.    That's  why  teeth  lose  their  lustre. 

Modern  research  proves  that  film  is  the 
.cause  of  most  tooth  troubles.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teetii 
to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  Ihey,  with 
tartar  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  Also 
of  many  other  troubles,  local  and  internal. 

Few  people  escape 

Under  old  methods,  few  escaped  the 
troubles  caused  by  film.  The  tooth  brush 
jeft  much  film  intact.  Then  night  and  day, 
ibetween  the  teeth  and  elsewhere,  it  threat- 
ened serious  damage.     Thus  tooth  troubles 


became    almost    universal    and    were    con- 
stantly increasing. 

So  dental  science  has  long  been  seeking 
ways  to  fight  that  film.     Two  methods  haVe 
now  been  found.    Able  auth- 
orities   have    proved    their 
efficiency,  and  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  now^ 
urge  their   daily  use. 

A  new-type  tooth 
paste  has  been  cre- 
ated, based  on  modern 
requirements.  And 
these  two  film  combat- 
ants are  embodied  in 
it.  The  name  of  that  tooth  paste  is  Pepso- 
dent. 

Entirely  new  effects 

Pepsodent  brings  to  users  five  desired  ef- 
fects. It  combats  the  film.  It  polishes 
teeth  without  the  use  of  any  harmful  grit. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  Which  is  there  to  digest  starch  de- 
posits before  they  ferment  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
Which  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth  acids — 
the  cause  of  tooth  decay.  It  leaves  the 
teeth  clean,  white  and  glistening. 

Every  application  brings  these  essential 
effects.  Old-time  tooth  pastes,  based  on 
soap  and  chalk,  brought  just  opposite  re- 
sults. You  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
when  you  >;pc  aiu!  frrl  ili,.  /-haiige. 


Made  in   Canada 


^l^\    M^MMHi^ii^Hi^HM       CANADA  § 

REG.  IN  llH^lMHHMHIMM^HiH^iaHn* 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  made  to  meet  modern  requirements. 
Endorsed  by  authorities  and  advised  by  leading  dentists 
the    world    over.        All    druggists    supply    the    large    tubes. 


One  week  will 
teU 


Send  the  coupon  for  the  10-Day 
test. 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

That  test  will  be  a  revelation. 
The  results  have  won  millions  to 
this  new  way  of  teeth  cleaning. 
Nearly  all  the  world  over  car£ful 
people  now  use  this  way  to  whiter, 
cleaner,  safer  teeth. 

It  means  a  new  dental  era. 


Help  them  combat  film 

troubles 

Pepsodent  is  most  important  to 
the  coming  generation.  Few  child-, 
ren  have  escaped  tooth  troubles 
heretofore.  Millions  of  lives  have 
been  affected  by  them  more  or  less. 
Many  have  been  wrecked. 

Now  dentists  advise  that  Pepso 

dent  be  used  from  the  time  the  first 

^^m^^  tooth  appears.   Never 

^^H^  let  a  day  go  by  with- 

Sj^^^K  out  it.     That  advice, 

^f^K^  now    followed     the 

t^^  world  over,  is 

bringing  a  new 

dental  era. 

You  should 

know    this 

modern 

method. 

Send  for  thig. 

test.  Cutout 

the    coupon 

now. 


The  chief  effects 

Whiter  teeth  and  cleaner.  A  nor- 
mal alkaline  mouth.  Starch  de- 
posits digested  and  dissolved. 

One  retires  with  the  knowledge 
that  Nature's  forces  are  fighting  the 
enemies  of  teeth.  Old  methods 
never  brought  such  effects. 


10-DAY  TUBE  FREE 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dcpt.  436,    191  George  Street,  Toronto,  Onl. 

Mail  io-d,i\    'Vi.l  •    -1   \\  ]    . 
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Real  Laces  from  all 
parts  of  the  world — 
Dall  made  Blouses, 
Lingerie,  etc. 

64  PAGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 

Fret  to   any   address 
Drop  a  card  or  letter  to 


SendnoNosi^y 

5  DAYS  TRIAL  ^ 

Just  say  "send  me  your  sp^ciii) 
PcarlNecklct  for  5day*8  trial." 
We  will    send  you  the   full   20 
inch  string,  beautifully  gradu- 
ated, with  patented  lOkt  solid 
gold  safety  clasp,  in  rich  velvet 
case.     When  it  comes,  deposit 
$3.75  with  postman.     After    5 
days,  if  not  satisfactory  return 
and  get  your  deposit.     If  you 
keep  them,  pay  $3  monthly. 
Total  Bargain  Price  $15.75, 

Gophir  Pearls  are  renowned 
for  their  delicate  fainbow  col- 
oring. It  defies  description  and 
duplicates  the  finest  Oriental 
pearl  effect.  Guaranteed  in- 
destructable.  Body  heat,  per- 
spiration,  and  acids  cannot 
hurt  them.  Gophir  Pearls  arc 
the  ideal  gift.  They  last  a  lije- 
time.    WRITE  TODAY.  Get 
your  Pearls  while  this  offer  lasts. 
GOPHIR  DIAMOND  CO.  LTD. 

'T  (WVOMGEST,  TORONTO 


? 


FARN  MONEY 
^  AT  HOME    ' 


"VOV  can  make  $  1 5  to  $60  weekly  in  your  spare 
time  writing  show  cards.  No  canvassing  or 
eliciting.  We  instruct  you  by  our  new  simple 
Directograph  system,  pay  you  cash  each  week 
and  guarantee  you  steady  work.  Write  for  full 
particulars  and  free  booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS  SHOW  CARD  SERVICE 
99  Col  borne  Building  Toronto.  Can. 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
can  quickly  raise 
funds  with  a  Victor 
Safety  Cinema. 
No  ready  money  re- 
quired to  secure  this 
machine  through 
new  selling  plan 
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WritcToDay 
foi"  Particulars 


of  Canada  Ltd. 

156  KING  ST.W.  Toronlo. 
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in  business  men's  control  that  they  may 
save  the  Empire  from  the  mess  into  which 
it  has  been  broujjht  by  politicians. 

By  political  trickery  or  exigencies,  the 
present  group  may  retain  power.  They 
will  no  doubt  attempt  to  retrieve  these 
lost  fortunes  by  force  of  arms  instead  of 
business  common-sense.  The  Empire 
may  be  once  more  prepared  by  the  usual 
insidious  and  misleading  propaganda. 
We  will  almost  certainly  be  called  to  join 
another  war,  nominally  to  save  the  Em- 
pire but  really  to  aid  its  exploiters  in  their 
varied  interests — money,  power,  titles, 
etc. — in  the  eastern  area.  They  are  busy 
to-day,  particularly  in  the  Canadian 
churches,  clubs,  and  among  the  Canadian 
colleges,  spreading  false  theories  and 
wrong  principles  of  loyalty— not  always 
directly  but  often  through  our  own 
agitators. 

How  easily  the  most  loyal  can  be  misled 
is  shown  by  recent  experience  in  Winni- 
peg. The  Free  Press  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Dafoe,  who  maintains  the  ultra-loyal  tra- 
ditions of  his  family — one  of  these 
known  as  United  Empire  Loyalists  who 
were  driven  out  of  the  States  after  the 
Revolution  because  of  their  adherence  to 
the  Mother  Country.  He  took  an  immed- 
iate stand  against  any  Canadian  assistance 
in  the  Near  East  until  we  knew  whether 
we  could  approve  of  the  objects — whether 
they  were  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
An  effort  was  made  to  organize  a  mass 
meeting  of  leading  citizens  to  boycott 
this  great  editor  and  fearless  newspaper. 
Most  respectable  persons  were  uncons- 
ciously worked  up  to  a  state  of  indigna- 
tion against  Mr.  Dafoe  for  not  supporting 
Lloyd  George.  But  the  cables  came  quick- 
ly indicating  that  the  British  people 
themselves  took  the  same  view.  Those 
who  know  are  quite  certain  that  the  same 
group  that  helped  to  inspire  the  Winni- 
peg strike  pulled  the  wires  that  made 
respectable  citizens  believe  they  were  ex- 
pressing Imperial  loyalty  by  attacking  one 
of  the  Empire's  chief  loyalists. 

These  things  are  going  on  all  the  time. 
They  are  likely  to  happen  again.  And  we 
may  not  always  have  a  student  with  an 
investigating  mind  in  the  Premier's  chair. 
I  had  many  similar  experiences  during 
the  war — some  disagreeable,  many  in- 
teresting and  amusing,  and  a  few  very 
serious.  Part  of  an  issue  of  MacLean's 
Magazine  had  to  be  destroyed  under 
threat  of  seizure  of  our  entire  plant  be- 
cause we  exposed  Lenine  and  Trotzy 
before  the  public  learned  of  their  plot.  An 
Ottawa  official  was  in  with  them.  We 
published  many  articles  that  went  very 
strongly  against  an  uninformed  public 
opinion.  Some  times  it  was  thought 
advisable  for  me  to  do  so  and  I  took  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  them.  Accusa- 
tions were  made  against  me  all  the  way 
up  from  being  a  friend  of  the  Jews  to 
High  "Treason.  It  was  said  I  was  not  a 
Canadian,  not  even  a  British  subject.  No 
harm  can  now  result  from  giving  some 
facts. 

Colonel  G.  T.  Denison,  Police  Magis- 
trate in  Toronto,  was  appealed  to  on  sev- 
eral occasions  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  my  disloyalty.  He  invar- 
iably assured  these  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, some  of  whom  we  knew  were  un- 
consciously inspired— includingthe  Crown 
Prosecutor — by  enemy  agents  that  I  was 
certainly  a  very  dangerous  character,  that 
he  was  just  waiting  until  he  had  a  sure 
case  to  send  me  down  for  life.  This  sent 
them  away  happy.  The  funny  part  of  it 
was  that  Colonel  Denison  was  the  one 
man  in  Canada  to  whom  I  showed  all  im- 


portant matters  as  they  came  through  to 
me.  Many  of  them  by  personal  messen- 
gers— officers  returning  from  Europe  or 
elsewhere.  The  Colonel  him.self  had  such 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  world  conditions 
and  such  excellent  judgment  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  otherwise  of  letting  out  informa- 
tion that  some  of  our  influential  friends 
thought  should  be  made  public,  that  his 
counsel  was  invaluable.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  matters  were  passed  to  war 
ministers  like  Sir  Sam  Hughes  or  General 
Mewburn  and  one  other  man  at  Ottawa 
who  always  acted  with  great  intelligence 
and  promptitude.  Sir  Sam  tried  to  reward 
me  by  putting  me  among  the  "immortals" 
on  the  Headquarters  Staff  with  a  general's 
rank.  To  which  I  responded  that  he  give 
the  title  to  someone  who  had  served  over- 
seas, that  I  preferred  my  present  rank  at- 
tained after  thirty-five  yerrs'  continuous 
Active  militia  service,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  more  on  the  Reserve.  I  in- 
trude this  because  many  times  I  have 
been  charged  with  having  no  militia  ser- 
vice— that  I  was  one  of  Sir  Sara's  numer- 
ous "Honorary  Colonels." 

I  have  also  been  charged  with  always 
aiming  at  sensationalism,  but  I  have 
turned  down  the  exclusive  opportunity 
to  publish  a  number  of  internationally 
sensational  stories.  It  was,  and  is  to-day, 
harder  to  keep  away  from  them  than  to 
get  them.  In  1914  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  by  one  of  our  leading  diplo- 
mats— a  leader  in  rank,  not  in  ability — 
to  have  me,  in  allied  interests,  let  out  a 
most  sensational  story  based  on  a  set 
of  documents  offered  for  sale  to  the 
British.  The  object  was  to  weaken  a 
very  important  public  man  very  un- 
friendly to  the  allied  cause.  Most  flatter- 
ing inducements  of  preferment  were  held 
out  to  me.  The  matter  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  its  character  entirely 
outside  our  policy.  I  kept  absolutely 
away  from  it.  Later,  the  documents 
were  secured  for  $100,000  by  an  enemy 
agent  who  was  finally  rewarded  by  ap- 
pointment to  the  highest  position  to  which 
his  ambition  soared.  Some  months  later 
I  was  talking  to  Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  for- 
mer Russian  ambassador,  who  knew  the 
full  details.  He  said  publication  by  us  at 
that  time  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
allied  cause.  He  had  himself  been  an  ob- 
jecting partner  in  an  almost  identical 
political  experience.  It  proved  a  boomer- 
ang. 

Enemy  Machinations  in  Canada 

A  MONG  the  documents  shown  Colonel 
•^^  Denison  was  one  that  has  since  become 
world  famous,  the  so-called  Jewish 
"Protocols."  This  was  in  1917.  It  was 
not  until  three  years  later  that  other 
copies  got  out  and  the  Morning  Post  in 
London,  Henry  Ford,  Detroit,  and  scores 
of  pamphleteers  and  writers  of  books 
have  since  made  them  famous.  The 
interest  to  us  lay,  not  in  the  original  docu- 
ment or  the  covering  Russian  letter  which 
accompanied  them  to  London  and  Wash- 
ington, but  the  two  other  reports  attached 
to  them  made  by  our  own  people  and  by 
the  U.  S.  Service,  involving  in  enemy 
activities  not  alone  the  German  and 
Russian  Jews,  but  a  number  of  British, 
American  and  Canadian  Christians  and 
of  Moslems  in  acts  of  great  disloyalty. 
Subsequent  developments  showed  the 
accuracy  of  the  latter  memoranda  which 
were  later  turned  over  to  Chief  Com- 
missioner Perry  and  one  Cabinet  Min- 
ister. One  could  not  blame  German 
Jews  for  attempting  to  aid  their  native 
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land_  and  I  certainly  could  not  blame  the 
Jewish  race  for  any  anti-British  activities 
outside  Canada  when  .so  many  promin- 
ent English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Canadians 
were  so  closely  allied  with  them,  profit- 
eering or  propaganding  with  them. 
There  was  more  active  and  known  dis- 
loyalty among  a  little  group  of  English 
speaking  Montrealers — who  sat  in  regu- 
larly at  secret  international  conferences 
over  the  border — than  among  all  the 
French  Canadians.  At  no  time  were 
there  any  complaints  among  the  allies  of 
the  latter.  Even  ultra-loyal  Toronto 
once  sent  a  powerful  deputation  to 
Ottawa  to  support  a  man  whose  enemy 
activities  reached  to  all  allied  capitals. 
But  they  were  known  to  one  Minister 
and,  while  he  said  nothing,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  Toronto  pleaders. 

No   reference   whatever   was    at   any 
time  made  in  our  columns  to  the  "proto- 
cols."     Instead,  we  were  getting  after 
the    men    directing   enemy   activities  .in 
Canada.    On  several  occasions  reference 
was    made    to    the    influence    German 
agents  had  on  our  national  and  provincial 
legislation  and  there  were  few  who  did 
not  regard  these  references  as  fairy  tales. 
Important  Cabinet  Ministers  refused  to 
believe  such  things  were  going  on.  Instead 
they  interfered  with  the  little  Intelligence 
organization  Sir  Percy  Sherwood  had  to 
assist  him,  so  that,  while  Perry  covered 
Western    Canada   most   effectively,    the 
East  had  to  depend  upon  two  groups  of 
British  workers,   one  under  Sir   Robert 
Nathan,  who  had  made  himself  known  to 
only   two   persons   in    Canada   when   he 
arrived  in  1914  but  he  was  in  some  way 
eventually  uncovered.      They  really  did 
Canada's  work,  but  at  no  time,  as  far  as  I 
know,  did  they  ever  report   to  Ottawa. 
Even  in  some  emergencies  Ottawa  refused 
to  assist.   I  remember  on  one  occasion  the 
capture  of  a  very  important  German  and 
his  wife  carrying  valuable  documents  was 
imperative,    Canadian    authorities    were 
adamant;  a  highly  placed  C.  P.  R.  official 
came   to   the   rescue   with   a   couple   of 
rough-neck  plain  clothesmen.    The  docu- 
ments were  captured  and  when  the  pair 
again  saw  light  they  were  many  miles 
away  over  the  American  border.       The 
C.  P.  R.  man  received  official  thanks.  These 
two  groups  were  wonderful  organizations — 
neither  knew  anything  of  the  other,  I  have 
been  told.     Each  was  directed  independ- 
ently from  London.  Sir  Robert  uncovered 
the  group  of  German   agents  who  were 
preventing  effective  legislation   to   sup- 
press German  activities  in  Canada.    The 
director  of  this  work  was  Nuorteva  who 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  our  political 
leaders    at   Ottawa,   from   the   Premier 
down,  judging  from  the  massive  corres- 
pondence. 

The  Case  of  Nuorteva 

HE  HAD  a  big  underground  pull  at 
Ottawa  and  he  kept  the  British  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  outwit  him.     On 
one  occasion  in   1918  a  group  of  very 
dangerous  enemy  agents,  particularly  in 
Ontario,  were  rounded  up  and  about  to  be 
arrested,  in  fact  some  were  arrested.  Mr. 
S.  Nuorteva  with  his  chief  agent,  J.  W. 
Ahlquist   of   Toronto,    appeared   on    the 
scene  and  their  work  was  so  effective  on 
politicians  and  departmental  officials  that 
important  regulations  for  the  defense  of 
the  realm  were  cancelled  and  some  of  our 
most   dangerous  enemies     treated   with 
great  cordiality.     But  the  British  intelli- 
gence Service  never  lost  sight  of  them. 
There  were  few  letters  or  telegrams  that 
did  not  eventually  come  into  their  hands 
and  they  were  able  to  checkmate  some  of 
their  worst  activities.   Nuorteva,  it  may 
be  recalled,   after  being  entertained    by 
leading    financiers     and     politicians     an 
Ottawa,  sailed  secretly  in  1920  from  Que- 
bec in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  loyal  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  to  hold  him;  but  he 
was  nabbed  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
England   by   Sir   Basil    Thompson.      He 
claimed  to  be  a  Finnish  citizen  and  not  a 
German.      "All   right."    said    Sir    Basil, 
"I'll  send  you  to  Finland,"  and   insisted 
upon  doing  so,  which  brought  Mr.   Nuor- 
teva to  his  knees  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks  and  pleading  not  to  be  sent  to 
his  own   country,  that  he    knew      they 
would  cut  his  throat.    Sir  Basil  was  inex- 
orable, but  again  political  friends  in  Eng- 
land interfered — Just  as  they  did  to  save 
Von   Rinteliv  who  planned  and  ordered 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania:  even  Gov- 
ernment House,  Ottawa,  was  appealed  to 
in  his  case.     Nuorteva  was  allowed  to 
proceed  by  another  route  to  Russia,  where 
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he  was  until  recently  in  charge  of  an 
important  department  of  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Office.  It  may  interest  some  of  those 
who  believed  these  influences  were  fairy- 
tales to  see  some  documentary  evidence.  I 
have  picked  from  an  immense  mass  be- 
longing to  the  British  Intelligence  Service 
here  three  sample  telegrams  which  deal 
mainly  with  the  cancellation  of  Orders-in- 
Council  which  were  checking  enemy 
activities.  There  are  many  other  letters 
and  telegrams  bearing  on  these,  a  most 
friendly  one  from  Premier  Borden's  sec- 
retary being  among  them.  One  interest- 
ing telegram  was  sent  to  Nuorteva  by 
Ahlquist  on  October  5th  from  Toronto 
urging  him  to  be  in  Ottawa  the  following 
Monday,  pointing  out  that  they  were 
"not  getting  much  help  from  their  English 
comrades  In  this  couotry  but  that  officials 
of  the  Trade  and  Labor  Congress  at 
Ottawa  had  promised  to  assist  them." 
And  one  member  of  that  Congress  did  give 
them  very  great  assistance  which  cost 
Canada  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  correct.  On  October  10th, 
Ahlquist  telegraphed  Nuorteva  not  to 
send  Sloboden,  to  wait  for  further  instruc- 
tions— "The  party  with  which  we  are 
affiliated  must  wait  for  the  official  inter- 
pretation of  the  Order-in-Council." 
Sloboden's  name  appeared  many  times  in 
German  papers  captured  by  the  British. 
On  another  date,  Mr.  Ahlquist  wired 
from  27  Alcorne  Avenue,  Toronto:  "Yes- 
terday I  telegraphed  you  asking  to  go  to 
Ottawa.  It  is  better  to  come  to  Toronto. 
Wire  immediately."  And  again:  "Nuor- 
teva has  not  arrived.  We  are  waiting  for 
him  very  anxiously  as  our  decision  is 
tied  up  and  his  presence  is  most  urgently 
required.  Could  you  give  us  some  reason 
as  to  delay  and  destination?  Is  there  any 
possibility  of  his  arrival  these  days?  Wire 
answers  immediately." 

Only    Parliament     Must    Speak    for 
Canada 

AS  RECENT  experiences  show,  ex- 
ploiters have  a  habit  of  putting  their 
agents  in  strategic  places.  They  have 
done  so  in  Canada.  Should  we  not 
safeguard  ourselves  as  the  U.  S.  did  by 
making  it  clear  now  that  only  Parliament 
can  commit  us  to  any  great  venture;  make 
it  clear  that  no  words  of  encouragement 
from  a  Prime  Minister  can,  by  trickery 
or  otherwise,  be  twisted  into  a  debt  of 
honor? 

And  next,  should  we  not  organize  for 
our  protection  a  Political  Intelligence 
Service — strong  enough,  independent 
enough  to  be  superior  to  any  party  or 
clique  with  a  man  like  Col.  Denison  at 
its  head  to  study,  and  report  upon  world 
conditions? 

If  Colonel  Denison  had  been  called 
to  Ottawa  in  1914  to  organize  our  job 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted — 
many,  many  of  our  troubles  would  not 
have  risen.  All  classes,  including  the  mis- 
informed and  misled  French  Canadians, 
would  have  had  entire  confidence  in  his 
information  and  advice.  It  was  he  who 
swung  Laurier  back  of  the  Empire  in  the 
South  African  War  and  brought  his  own 
province  loyally  with  us  at  all  times. 
As  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  in- 
formation: when  I  told  him  in  June  1914 
we  were  leaving  for  Central  Europe  he 
was  surprised  and  pleaded  with  me  not  to 
go  or  at  any  rate  not  to  be  more  idiotic 
by  taking  my  family.  He  was  positive 
the  Germans  would  attack  in  .July.  I 
told  him  he  was  wrong.  The  war  would 
not  come  until  1915  according  to  the 
Russian  and  French  plans.  But  the 
Germans  forestalled  them. 

I  speak  of  Denison  as  the  type  we  need. 
Only  two  other  names  occur  at  the  mo- 
ment: Major  General  A.  B.  Perry,  late  of 
R.  C.  M.  P.,  and  General  Mitchell,  late 
Chief  of  Intelligence. 

The  expenditure  on  such  a  superior 
service  would  be  an  insurance  that  could 
pay  current  profits.  Foreign  misunder- 
standings cost  us  a  lot  of  money.  The  new 
U.  S.  tariff  is  hurting  both  countries.  A 
grasp  of  the  situation  at  Ottawa  and  the 
sending  of  a  man  like,  say,  Hon.  P.  C. 
Larkin,  who  has  done  so  much  for  us  in 
London,  to  the  U.  S.xould  have  awakened 
some  serious  thinking  in  high  quarters 
and  saved  Canada  many  millions.  Few 
of  us  think  even  when  it  comes  to  war. 

Canada's  Colossal  War  Costs 

IF  YOU  ask  the  average  man  ju.st  how 
much    the   war   cost   Canada    he   will 
promptly  tell  you  just  over  a  billion  and 


a  half  dollars.  Few  of  us  think  beyond 
that:  think  of  the  other  direct  as  well  as 
the  many  indirect  costs.  Last  week 
MACLEAN'S  made  a  rush  call  on  Mr. 
Coats,  Statistician,  Ottawa,  with  sug- 
gestions for  preparing  figures  of  several 
of  these  unthought  of  charges.  It  might 
be  well  for  us  to  have  them  before  us 
when  estimating  what  a  new  war,  brought 
on  by  misgovernment  might  cost  us.  Mr. 
Coats  had  not  completed  the  work  when 
it  was  time  to  go  to  press,  but  already  we 
find  that  the  cost  is  more  than  three  times 
the  popular  estimate. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  a 
rough  estimate  by  Mr.  Coats,  which  takes 
account  only  of  the  principal  positive  and 
negative  elements  of  cost.  The  total 
amounts  to  the  appalling  sum  of  $5,200,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Coats  had  already  estimated 
our  national  wealth  at  $1 6.000,000,000  and 
our  national  income  at  $2,400,000,000  in 
1919.  Therefore,  the  war  cost,  direct  and 
indirect,  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  one- 
third  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country  as  it  was  appraised  in  1919.  No 
one  escapes — the  savings  and  earnings  of 
the  smallest  workman,  as  well  as  the  cap- 
ital and  income  of  the  multi-millionaire 
are  affected.  Taking  the  annual  interest 
which  is  payable  on  the  positive  and  is 
lost  on  the  negative  elements  in  this  war 
cost  at  5%,  we,  our  children,  and  our 
children's  children  to  perpetuity  will  pay, 
in  one  way  or  another,  over  $250,000,000 
annually,  which  is  one-tenth  of  the  na- 
tional income  of  1919.  That  is  to  say: 
the  great  war  has  already  destroyed  the 
equivalent  of  one-third  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  in  consequence  has  mort- 
gaged forever  one-tenth  annually  of  the 
national  income  as  it  stood  in  1919. 

"The  significance  of  these  statistical 
indices  of  cost  is  not  impaired  by  the 
necessarily  approximate  character  of  the 
basic  data;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  these 
'estimates  of  national  wealth  and  income 
are  based  on  the  high  values  of  the  war 
period,  the  actual  proportions  of  the 
capital  and  income  of  the  Canadian 
people  that  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
war  are  still  greater  than  those  given 
above. 

Empire  Should  Be  Militarist 

Finally,  I  hope  no  reader  will  infer  from 
what  appears  above  that  I  am  a  pacifi?t 
or  Little  Imperialist.  Forty  years  of  actual 
experience  and  observation  make  me  feci 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  our  future 
safety,  prosperity,  comfort  and  happiness 
lie  in  universal  military  service  at  home, 
aggressive  militarism;  and  a  continued 
sane  but  bold  and  aggressive  development 
and  extension  of  the  Empire's  alliances, 
areas  of  control  and  influence.  An  ever 
ready  sword  and  an  offensive  war  may 
often  be  our  best  defense.  Lloyd  George 
was  one  of  the  Empire's  greatest  political 
factors  in  preventing  our  defeat,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  he  and 
his  Little  Englander  pacifist  friends  who 
persistently  interfered  with  the  necessary 
military  preparations. 

Further,  though  I  had  much  British 
and  International  information  forced 
upon  me,  I  was  never  in  or  of  the  Intellig- 
ence Service,  even  indirectly.  I  do  not 
think  I  know  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  entire  International  services  and 
they  are  almost  all  political,  and  few  of 
them  were  engaged  in  actual  work  them- 
selves. I  have  been  merely  a  medium 
through  whom  information  came  to  help 
the  allied  cause  in  Canada.  This  was  an 
incident.  My  real  work  in  the  war  was 
more  important  but  far  from  spectacular; 
and  it  was  to  my  associates  not  to  myself 
the  credit  was  due. 

Nor  had  I  the  most  remote  connection 
with  Intelligence  work  in  Mexico,  as  was 
made  to  appear  before  a  committee  at 
Washington — see  printed  report — The 
only  thing  I  ever  knew  of  that  country  was 
when  some  foreigner  dropped  in  to  say  he 
was  following  up  the  associations  of  an 
Ontario  clergyman  who  was  acting  as  an 
errand  boy  for  Germans  from  Mexico  to 
Washington,  London,  and  other  allied 
centres.  He  and  a  London  journalist 
gave  more  trouble  to  the  French  than  to 
us.  The  nearest  I  came  to  official 
connection  was  in  1916  when  I  was  called 
to  Washington  and  asked  to  take  charge 
of  certain  work  in  which  the  British 
were  very  weak.  I  suggested  a  very 
much  better  man  who  accepted  and  made 
a  brilli^int  success. 

Uplift  and  Leagues  of  Nations  are  use- 
ful in  theory,  but  the  nations  who  rely  on 
them  have  no  more  chance  in  this  world 
than  a  drove  of  sheep  in  a  lions'  jungle. 


u^re  your  liJePreservers 
up  in  the  Attic? 


MONTHS  of  indoor  weather  are  ahead,  before  golf 
sticks,  fishing  kit,  swimming  togs  and  garden  tools 
come  into  use  again.  Will  you  be  wishing  for  the  "pep" 
and  "go"  and  fitness  you  felt  last  summer? 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  loading  your  body  with 
heavy,  starchy  food  when  the  "life-preservers"  of  sum- 
mer are  tucked  away  in  the  attic.  That's  the  mistake 
which  leads  to  dullness,  weariness  and  brain-fag. 

A  sensible  diet,  of  which  Grape-Nuts  forms  an  im- 
portant part,  will  keep  you  fit  and  build  up  your  reserve 
strength  for  the  rigors  of  winter. 

There's  safety,  sanity  and  comfort  in  Grape-Nuts — 
the  perfected  goodness  of  wheat  and  mai'ed  barley, 
including  the  wheat  vitamin,  the  phosphates,  and  the 
vital  mineral  elements,  in  perfect  form  for  quick  and 
easy  digestion  without  fermentation. 

Grape-Nuts  with  cream  or  milk  is  a  complete  food^ 
deliciously  crisp  and  appetizing.  It  contains  the  braa 
from  the  whole  grain  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  health. 

Try  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  with  cream  or  milk  for 
breakfast.  Try  Grape-Nuts  in  place  of  your  usual  lunch. 
It  is  a  welcome  and  sustaining  dish  for  any  meal — and 
always  ready. 

' 'There's  a  Reason*^ 

for  Grape-Nuts 


Grape-Nuts  Six-Minute 
Pudding 


1  cup  Grape-Nut» 
l^  cups  milk 


I  tablespoonful  aujar 
}i  cup  raisins 


Cover  Grape-Nuts  with  milk.     Add  suKar, 
raisins,  and  a  little  nutmeg.    Boil  six  minutes 
and  serve  with  any  good  pudding  sauce. 
Recipe  makes  six  portions 

Made  by 

Canadian  Posfum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 

45  Front  Street,  K. ,  Toronto 
Factory:  Windsor,  Ontario 
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Tender  Gums 

made  firm  and  healthy 

PYORRHOCIDE  Powder  is  the  one 
dentrifrice  that  contains  the  elements 
which'exhaustive  clinical  research  and 
tests  have  proved  necessary  for  keep- 
ing the  gums  healthy  as  well  as  the 
teeth  white  and  clean. 

It  cleans  the  teeth  scientifically  by 
removing  the  mucoid  deposits  and 
daily  accretions  before  they  become 
hard,  gum-irritating  tartar  forma- 
tions which  are  the  principal  cause 
of  pyorrhea, 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  strengthens 
tender  gums;  corrects  bleeding  gums; 
hardens  soft,  spongy  gums. 

See  your  dentist  regularly— use 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  daily — and  you 
can  avoid  loss  of  teeth  from  pyorrhea. 
The  economical 
dollar  package 
contains  six 
months'  supply. 

,   Sold  byall  Can- 
adian druggists. 


Buy  a  pack- 
age today 


"After  seven  years  of 
happy  married  life,  he 
turned  his  wife  and 
children  out  on  the 
streets,  without  any 
means  of  support." 

Crazy? 
Cruel? 

NO  — JUST  DEAD! 

Without  Life  Insurance 

The 

London 
Life 

Insurance  Company 

Policies  "Good  as  Gold" 
HEAD  OFFICE:  LONDON,  ONT. 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities. 
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M  a  c  L  e  a  n  '  s    ]\I  a  g  a  z  i  n  e 

CANADA'S  WAR  COSTS 

ARE  OVER  FIVE  BILLION 

B  J     R  .    H  .    C  O  A  1'  S 


THE  following  items  are  among  the 
direct  monetary  costs  of  the  war: 
1.  Sums  directly  paid  out  by 
Departments  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  war  purposes  and  demobilization. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  war  to 
March  31,  1922,  these  sums  aggregated 
$1,688,948,035  as  shown  by  the  attached 
statement. 

„.       ,  „  War  and 

Fiscal  Years  Demobilization 

Expenditure 

1916 ..$      60,760,476 

1816 166,197,755 

1917 306,488,814 

1918 343,836,80;i 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


446,519,439 

346,612,965 

16,997,544 

1,544,250 


Total $1,688,948,035 

2.  Sums  actually  paid  out  of  the  Do- 
rninion  Treasury  as  interest  on  war  debt 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  interest  paid  on  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  Dominion,  in  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  March  31,  1914,  was 
$12,893,504.95.  Supposing  for  the  sake 
of  round  numbers  and  because  some  addi- 
tions might  have  been  made  to  the  debt 
had  peace  continued  to  prevail,  an  aver- 
age interest  charge  of  $15,000,000  per 
annum  for  the  last  eight  fiscal  years,  the 
total  peace-time  interest  paid  would  have 
been  $120,000,000.  It  actually  was  as 
follows: 
Fiscal  Year  Ending 

March  31,  1915 %  15,736,742.94 

March  31,  1916 21,421,548.86 

March  31,  1917 35,802,566.68 

March  31,  1918 47,845,584.51 

March  31,  1919 77,431,432.10 

March  31,  1920 107,527,088.85 

March  31,  1921 139,551,520.35 

March  31,  1922 135,247,849.33 


Interest    actually    paid    ..$580,564,369.62 
Peace-time  interest  (say)    $120,000,000.00 


Interest  payments  due  to 

war $460,564,369.62 

3.  Pensions. 

In  the  years  before  the  war  the  ex- 
penditure on  pensions  was  a  small  item 
in  the  Expenditures  on  Consolidated 
Fund  Account,  the  amount  spent  under 
this  heading  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1914,  having  been  only  $311,- 
900.  Making  allowance  for  some  peace- 
time increase,  the  total  payments  in  pen- 
sions might  have  reached  $3,000,000  for 
the  eight  years  from  1915  to  1922. 

The  pension  expenditures  actually 
were: 

1915 $        358,558 

1916 671,133 

1917 2,814,546 

1918 8,155,691 

1919 18,282,440 

1920 26,004,461 

1921 37,420,751 

1922 36,153,031 


A  total  of $129,860,611 

of  which,  as  already  stated,  all  but  $3,- 
000,000  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
due  to  the  war. 

4.  Expenditure  on  Soldiers'  Civil  Re- 
Establishment. 

This  item  of  expenditure  was  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920  charged  to  Consolidated 
Fund  Account,  and  including  that  year 
has  been  as  follows: 

1920 $45,902,405 

1921 35,174,788 

1922 17,147,351 


$98,224,544 

f).  Expenditure  on  Soldiers'  Land  Set- 
tlement. 

As  originally  estimated,  the  net  cost  of 
the  soldiers'  land  settlement  to  the 
country  would  have  been  small,  being 
roughly  the  cost  of  administration  plus 
an  annual  charge  of  about  half  per  cent, 
of  the  money  lent  since  the  Government 
was  on  the  average  paying  at  least  b]/2 
per  cent,  plus  cost  of  floating  the  loan  and 
charging  the  soldiers  only  5  per  cent. 
Since  the  cancellation  of  interest  made 
during  the  Session  of  1922,  was  estimated 
to  cost  the  Government  about  $12,000,- 
000  (See  Hansard  of  June  22,  1922, 
p.3519),  it  would  appear  that  the  direct 
cost  of  the  scheme  to  the  country  up  to 


the  present-time  cannot  have  been  less 
than  $15,000,000. 

The  direct  monetary  cost  of  the  war 
to  the  Canadian  Government  up  to 
March  31,  1922,  may  therefore  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows: 

1.  War     and     demobilization 
expenditure $1,688,948,035 

2.  Interest   actually    paid    on 

war  debt 460,564,369 

(est.) 

3.  Expenditures   on   war  pen- 
sions        126,860,611 

4.  Expenditure    on    Soldiers' 
Civil    Re-establishment 


5.  Net  cost  of  Soldiers' 
Settlement 


Land 


98,224,544 
(est.) 

15,000,CC0 
(est.) 


Total $2,389,597,559 

This  enormous  sum  is  absolutely  ex- 
clusive of  all  direct  monetary  sacrifices 
made  by  individuals  in  the  national 
cause,  one  item  of  which,  the  monetary 
value  of  Canadian  voluntary  fcontribu- 
tion  for  patriotic  purposes,  was  shown 
on  p.660  of  the  1918  Year  Book,  to 
amount  to  $98,714,933. 

The  monetary  contributions  made  by 
individuals  and  corporations  to  the 
various  patriotic  funds  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  war  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  families.  The  extra  value 
of  the  services  of  those  who  went  on  ser- 
vice to  their  families  as  compared  with 
the  sums  paid  for  their  services  by  the 
State,  for  the  418,000  men  who  went 
overseas  during  the  four  years  of  war, 
cannot  be  placed  at  less  than  $500,- 
000,000. 

Thus  the  total  direct  monetary  cost  of 
the  war  to  the  Canadian  people  cannot 
be  placed  at  much  less  than  $3,000,000- 
000.  This  sum  makes  no  allowance 
whatever  for  what  President  Kruger 
once  spoke  of  as  "sentimental  and  moral" 
damages — the  deaths  due  to  grief  for  the 
loss  of  loved  ones,  the  broken  homes,  etc. 

BESIDES  the  direct  cost  of  the  war, 
the  great  catastrophe  brought  with 
it  much  loss  in  various  categories  which 
is  not  easily  to  be  measured  in  money. 

The  first  item  of  loss  is  that  of  60,000 
young  Canadian  lives  of  physically  fit 
young  men,  the  average  direct  monetary 
value  of  which  cannot  be  placed  at  less 
than  $5,000,  while  some  statisticians 
would  place  it  at  double  that  amount. 
At  the  lowest  computation,  however,  the 
economic  loss  on  this  item  is  at  least 
$300,000,000. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  capitalized  figure 
of  the  impairment  in  earning  power  of 
those  wounded  during  the  war  and  more 
or     less     incapacitated     thereby.       The 
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capitalized  amount  of  these  impairments, 
from  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view 
is  at  least  $200,000,000. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  loss  due  to  an  in- 
creased death  rate  among  the  civil  popu- 
lation. Pestilence,  said  Malthus,  is  in- 
separable from  war,  and  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  1918  and  1919  was  undoubt- 
edly intimately  connected  therewith. 
Its  cost  to  Canada  (Ontario  alone  lost 
in  1918  and  1919  some  20,000  lives  above 
the  normal  death-rate)  was  probably 
50,000  lives,  with  an  economic  value  of 
probably  $200,000,000,  since  the  disease 
took  toll  in  the  main  of  the  young  and 
strong  adults,  who  would  normally  have 
a  high  expectation  of  life. 

Finally,  there  is  an  indirect  economic 
loss  arising  from  the  very  general  stop- 
page of  immigration.  It  is  probably  not 
an  extravagant  assumption  to  make,  es- 
pecially since  immigration  to  Canada 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  that  if  no 
war  had  occurred,  the  immigration  dur- 
ing the  eight  fiscal  years  1915-1922  in- 
clusive would  have  been  equal  to  that  of 
the  previous  eight,  1907-1914  inclusive. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  immigra- 
tion of  the  eight  years  of  war  and  recon- 
.struction,  1915-1922,  was  only  761,288  as 
compared  with  2,195,469  in  the  previous 
eight  years  of  peace,  a  decrease  of  no  less 
than  1,434,181.  Now,  the  economic 
value  of  our  immigration,  comprising 
persons  of  all  ages,  can  scarcely  be  placed 
at  less  than  $1,000  per  person.  On  this 
basis,  the  indirect  economic  loss  to  Can- 
ada through  the  stoppage  of  immigra- 
tion by  the  war,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,500,000,000. 

Number  of  Immigrant  Arrivals 


Pre-War  Period 

War 

&  Reconstruc- 
tion Period 

iscal  Years       No. 

Fiscal 

Years       No. 

(9  raos.) 

1907   ....    124,667 

1915 

144,789 

1908 262,469 

1916 

48,537 

1909 146,908 

1917 

....      75,374 

1910 208,794 

1918 

....      79,074 

1911    311,084 

1919 

....      57,702 

1912   ....   354,237 

1920 

.  .  .  .    117,336 

1913   ....   402,432 

1921 

....    148,477 

1914 384,878 

1922 

....      89,999 

2,195,469 
Summing    up,    therefore. 


761,288 


the  direct 
monetary  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Canadian 
Government  and  to  Canadian  private 
citizens,  was  not  less  than  $3,000,000,000. 
The  indirect  economic  loss  arising  out  of 
the  destruction  and  impairment  of  the 
earning  power  of  our  existing  popula- 
tion, and  our  comparative  failure  to  se- 
cure new  population,  is  reasonably 
estimated  here  at  $300,000,000  plus 
$200,000,000  plus  $200,000,000  plus 
$1,500,000,000  equals  $2,200,000,000. 
The  grand  total  of  the  economic  cost  of 
the  war  to  Canada  is  thus  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $5,200,000,000. 
This  takes  no  account  of  sentimental 
losses  which  may  have  some  indirect 
effect  in  bringing  further  economic  losses. 


Caste 
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tire  tribe    of  Nahals — man,  woman,  and 
child — higher  up  in  the  hills. 

As  had  been  planned,  some  of  the  de- 
ceits had  come  as  recruits  to  the  Pindari 
standard.  This  created  no  suspicion,  be- 
cause free-lance  soldiers,  adventurous 
spirits,  from  all  over  India  flocked  to  a 
force  that  was  known  to  be  massed  for  the 
purpose  of  loot.  It  was  an  easy  service; 
little  discipline;  a  regular  Moslem  fighting 
horde,  holding  little  in  reverence  but  the 
daily  prayer  and  the  trim  of  a  spear,  or  the 
edge  of  a  sword.  Amir  Khan  was  the  law, 
the  army  regulation,  the  one  thing  to 
obey.  As  to  the  matter  of  prayers,  for 
those  not  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
who  carried  no  little  prayer  carpet  to 
kneel  upon,  face  to  Mecca,  there  was,  it 
being  a  Rajput  town,  always  the  shrine 
of  Shiva  and  his  elephant-headed  son, 
Ganesh,  to  receive  obeisance  from  the 
Hindus.  And  those  who  had  come  as 
players,  wrestlers,  were  welcomed  joyous- 
ly, for  there  being  no  immediate  matter 
of  a  raid  and  throat-cutting,  and  little 
of  disciplinary  duties,  time  hung  heavy 
on  the  hands  of  these  grown-up  children. 

Hunsa  was  remembered  by  several  of 
the  Pindaris  as  having  ridden  with  them 
Ijefore;  and  he  also  had  suffered  an  apos- 
tacy  of  faith  for  he  now  swore  by  the 
Beard  of  the  Prophet,  and  turned  out  at 


call  of  the  mMezztn,  and  testified  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  but  one  god — Allah.  And 
he  had  known  his  Amir  Khan  well  when 
he  had  told  the  Dewan  that  the  fierce 
Pindari  was  gentle  enough  when  it  came 
to  a  matter  of  feminine  beauty,  for  Boot- 
ea    made    an    impression. 

Of  course  it  would  have  taken  a  more 
obdurate  male  than  Amir  Khan  to  not 
appreciate  the  exquisite  charm  of  the 
Gulab;  no  art  could  have  equalled  the  in- 
herent patrician  simplicity  and  sweetness 
of  her  every  thought  and  action.  Perhaps 
her  determination  to  ingratiate  herself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  Chief  was  in- 
tensified, brought  to  a  finer  perfection, 
by  the  motive  that  had  really  instigated 
her  to  accept  this  terrible  mission,  her  love 
for    the    Englishman,    Barlow. 

Of  course  this  was  not  an  unusual 
thing;  few  women  have  lived  who  are  not 
capable  of  such  a  sacrifice  for  some  one; 
the  "grand  passion,"  when  it  comes,  and 
rarely  out  of  reasoning,  smothers  every- 
thing in  the  heart  of  almost  every  woman 
— once.  It  had  come  to  Bootea;  foolishly, 
impossible  of  attainment,  everything 
against  its  ultimate  accomplished  happi- 
ness, but  nothing  of  that  mattered.  She 
was  there,  waiting — waiting  for  the  ser- 
vice  Fate  had  whispered  into  her  being. 

And  she  danced  divinely — that  is  the 
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proper  word  for  it.  Her  dancing  was  a 
revelation  to  Amir  Khan  who  had  seen 
naiitchnis  go  through  their  sensuous,  sug- 
gestive, vohiptuous  twistings  of  supple 
forms,  disfigured  by  excessive  decora- 
tion— bangles,  anklets,  nose  rings,  high- 
coloured  swirling  robes,  and  with  voices 
worn  to  a  rasping  timbre  that  shrilled 
rather  than  sang  the  gkazal  (love  song) 
as  they  gyrated.  But  here  was  some- 
thing different.  Bootea's  art  was  the  art 
that  was  taught  princesses  in  the  palaces 
of  the  Rajput  Ranas,  not  the  bidding  of  a 
courtesan  for  the  desire  of  a  man.  Her 
dress  was  a  floating  cloud  of  gauzy  muslin 
and  her  sole  evident  adornment  the  ruby 
headed  gold  snake-bracelet,  the  iron 
band  of  widowhood  being  concealed 
higher  on  her  arm.  Some  intuition  had 
taught  the  girl  that  this  mode  would  give 
rise  in  the  warrior's  heart  to  a  feehng  of 
respectful  liking:  it  had  always  been  that 
way  with  real  men  where  she  was  con- 
cerned. 

WHEN  Amir  Khan  passed  an  order 
that  Bootea  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
queen,  his  officers  smiled  in  their  heavy 
black  beards  and  whispered  that  his  two 
wives  would  yet  be  hand-maidens  to  a 
third,    the    favourite. 

Hunsa  saw  all  this,  for  he  was  the  one 
that  often  carried  a  message  to  the  Gulab 
that  her  presence  was  desired  in  the  pal- 
ace. But  there  were  always  others  there; 
the  players  and  the  musicians — the  ones 
who  played  the  sitar  (guitar)  and  the 
violin;    and   the   officers. 

Hunsa  was  getting  impatient.  Every 
time  he  looked  at  the  handsome  black- 
bearded  head  of  the  warrior  he  was  like  a 
covetous  thief  gazing  upon  a  diamond 
necklace  that  is  almost  within  his  grasp. 
He  had  come  there  to  kill  him  and  delay 
was  dangerous.  He  had  been  warned  by 
the  Dewan  that  they  suspected  Barlow 
meant  to  visit  the  Chief  on  behalf  of  the. 
British.  He  might  turn  up  any  day. 
When  he  spoke  to  Bootea  about  her  part 
in  the  mission,  the  enticing  of  Amir  Khan 
to  her  tent  so  that  he  might  be  killed,  she 
simply  answered: 

"Hunsa,  you  will  wait  until  I  give  you 
a  command  to  kill  the  Chief.  If  you  do 
not,  it  is  very  likely  that  you  will  be  the 
sacrifice,  for  he  is  not  one  to  be  driven." 
She  vowed  that  if  he  broke  this  injunc- 
tion she  would  denounce  him  to  Amir 
Khan;  she  would  have  done  so  at  first 
but  for  the  idea  that  treachery  to  her 
people  could  not  be  justified  but  by  dire 
necessity. 

Every  day  the  Gulab,  as  she  walked 
through  the  crowded  street,  scanned  the 
faces  of  men  afoot  and  on  horseback  look- 
ing for  one  clothed  as  a  Patan,  but  in  his 
eyes  the  something  she  would  know,  the 
something  that  would  say  he  was  the  dei- 
fied one.  She  had  told  Amir  Khan  that 
there  was  a  Patan  coming  with  a  message 
for  him,  and  that  when  such  an  one  asked 
for  audience  that  he  should  say  nothing, 
but  see  that  he  was  admitted. 

Then  one  day — it  was  about  two  weeks 
of  waiting — Captain  Barlow  came.  He 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  readiness  with 
which  he  was  admitted  for  an  audience 
with  the  Chief.  It  was  in  the  audience 
hall  that  he  was  received,  and  the  Chief 
was  surrounded,  as  he  sat  on  the  Raja's 
dais,  by  officers. 

Barlow  had  come  as  Ayub  Alii,  an 
Afghan,  and  as  it  was  a  private  interview 
he  desired,  he  made  the  visit  a  formal  one, 
the  paying  of  respects,  with  the  usual 
presenting  of  the  hilt  of  his  sword  for  the 
Chief  to  touch  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
in  the  way  of  accepting  his  respects. 

The  Chief,  knowing  this  was  the  one 
Bootea  had  spoken  of,  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
yellow  paper  something  in  Persian  and 
tendered  it  to  Barlow,  saying,  "That  will 
be  your  passport  when  you  would  speak 
with  me  if  there  is  in  your  heart  some- 
thing to  be  said." 

Going,  Barlow  saw  that  he  had  written 
the  words,  "te  Afghan." 

HUNSA,  too,  had  watched  for  the 
coming  of  Barlow.  The  same  whisper 
that  had  come  to  Bootea's  ears  that  he 
would  ride  as  a  Patan  had  been  told  him 
by  the  Dewan.  Knowing  that  when 
Barlow  arrived,  he  would  endeavor  to  see 
the  Chief  in  his  quarters,  Hunsa  daily 
hovered  near  the  palace  and  chatted  with 
the  guard  at  the  gates;  the  heavy  double- 
teak-wood  gates,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
painted,  on  a  white  stonewall,  a  war-ele- 
phar.t  and  the  other  side  a  Rajput  horse- 
man, his  spear  held  at  the  charge.  This 
was    the    allegorical    representation,    so 


general  all  over  Mewar,  of  Rana  Pertab 
charging  a  Mogul  prince  mounted  on  an 
elephant. 

'Thus  Hunsa  had  seen  the  tall  Patan  and 
heard  him  make  the  request  for  an  audi- 
ence with  Amir  Khan.  It  was  the  walk, 
the  slight  military  precision,  that  caused 
the  decoit  to  mutter,  "No  hill  Afghan 
that." 

And  when  Barlow  had  come  forth  the 
Bagree  trailed  him  up  through  the  chowk; 
and  just  as  the  man  he  followed  came  to 
the  end  of  the  narrow  crowded  way,  Hun- 
sa saw  Bootea,  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction,  suddenly  stop,  and  her  eyes  go 
wide  as  they  were  fixed  on  the  face  of  the 
tall    Patan. 

"It  is  the  accursed  Sahib,'  Hunsa 
snarled  between  his  grinding  teeth.  He 
brooded  over  the  advent  of  the  messenger 
and  racked  his  animal  brain  for  some 
scheme  to  accomplish  his  mission  of  mur- 
der, and  counteract  the  other's  influence. 
And  presently  a  bit  of  rare  deviltry  crept 
into  his  mind,  joint  partner  with  the 
murder  thought.  If  he  could  but  kill  the 
Chief  and  have  the  blame  of  it  cast  upon 
the  Sahib,  who,  no  doubt,  would  have  his 
interviews   with   Amir   Khan   alone. 

During  the  time  Hunsa  had  been  there, 
several  times  in  the  palace,  somewhat  of  a 
privileged  character,  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Gulab,  he  had  familiar- 
ised himself  with  the  plan  of  the  marble 
building:  the  stairways  that  ran  down  to 
the  central  court;  the  many  passages; 
the  marble  fret-work  screen  niches  and 
mysterious    chambers. 

Either  Hunsa  or  Sookdee  was  now  al- 
ways trailing  Barlow — his  every  move 
known.  And  then,  as  if  some  evil  genii 
had  taken  a  spirit  hand  in  the  guidance 
of  events,  Hunsa's  chance  came.  Barlow, 
who  had  tried  three  times  to  see  Amir 
Khan,  one  day  received  a  message  at  the 
gate  that  he  was  to  come  back  that  even- 
ing, when  the  Chief,  having  said  his 
prayers,  would  give  him  a  private 
audience. 

Hunsa  had  seen  Barlow  making  his  way 
from  the  serai  where  he  camped  with  his 
horse  toward  the  palace,  and  hurrying 
with  the  swift  celerity  of  a  jungle  crea- 
ture, he  reached  the  gate  first.  His  head 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  turban  so  that 
his  ugly  face  was  all  but  hidden,  he  was 
talking  to  the  guard  when  Barlow  gave 
the  latter  his  yellow  slip  of  passport;  and 
as  the  guard  left  his  post  and  entered  the 
dim  entrance  to  call  up  the  stairway  for 
one  to  usher  in  the  Afghan,  Hunsa 
slipped  nonchalantly  through  the  gate 
and  stobd  in  the  shadow  of  a  jutting  wall, 
his  black  body  and  drab  loin-cloth  merg- 
ing   into    the    gloom. 

CHAPTER  XX 

"TS  THE  ONE  alone?"  Amir  Kha^i  asked 
A  when  a  servant  had  presented  Bar- 
low's yellow  slip  of  paper. 

"But  for  the  orderly  that  is  with  him." 

"Tell  him  to  enter,  and  go  where  your 
ears  will  remain  safe  upon  your  head." 

The  bearer  withdrew  and  Captain 
Barlow  entered,  preceded  by  the  orderly 
who,    with    a    deep    salaam,  announced: 

"Sultan  Amir  Khan,  it  is  Ayub  Alii 
who  would  have  audience."  "Then  he 
stepped  to  one  side,  and  stood  erect 
against  the  wall. 

"Salaam,  Chief,"  Barlow  said  with  a 
.sweep  of  a  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  Amir 
Khan  from  his  seat  in  a  black  ebony  chair 
inlaid  with  pearl-shell  and  garnets,  re- 
turned the  salutation,  asking:  "And 
what  favour  would  Ayub  Alii  ask?" 

"A  petition  such  as  your  servant  would 
make  is  but  for  the  ears  of  Amir  Khan." 

The  black  eyes  of  the  Pindari,  deep  set 
under  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  hung  upon 
the  speaker's  face  with  the  fierce  watchful 
stab  of  a  falcon's. 

Barlow  saw  the  distrust,  the  suspicion. 
He  unslung  from  his  wasit  his  heavy  pistol 
took  the  tulwar  from  the  wide  brass- 
studded  belt  about  his  waist,  and  tendered 
them  to  the  orderly  saying:  "It  is  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  but  also  it  is  alone  for  the 
ears  of  Amir  Khan." 

The  Pindari  spoke  to  th^  orderly,  "Go 
thou  and  wait  below." 

When  he  had  disappeared  the  Pindari 
rose  from  the  ebon-wood  chair,  stretched 
his  tall  giant  form,  and  laughed.  "Thou 
art  a  seemly  man,  Ayub  AUi,  but  thinkst 
thou  that  Amir  Khan  would  have  fear 
that  thou  sendst  thy  playthings  by  the 
orderly?' 

"No,  Chief,  it  was  but  proper.  And  you 
will  know  that  the  message  is  such  that 
none  other  may  hear  it." 
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Science  proves  the  dange 
of  bleeding  gums 


MEDICAL  science  proves  ihai  un- 
ii':'alihy  gums    cause  serious  ail 
meins   People  sufTenng  from  Pyorrhea 
(»  disease  of  the  gums)  often  sufl^cr 
from  oiher  ills,  such  as  rheumaiiim. 
Anaemia,  nervous  disorders  or  weak- 
ened viral  organs.    These  ills  have 
been   traced    in  many  cases  to  the 
Pyorrhea   germs    which    breed    in 
pockets  about  the  teeth. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over  forty 
have  Pyorrhea.  It  begins  with  ten' 
der  and  bleeding  gums.  Then  the 
gums  recede,  the  teeth  decay, 
loosen  and  fall  out.  or  must  be  ex- 
tracted to  rid  the  system  of  the 
infecting  Pyorrhea  germs. 
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finished  Extension 
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You,  Too,  May  Instantly 
BeautiJFy  Your  Eyes  with 

More  than  all  else,  well-defined  eyebrows  and 
luxuriant  lashes  create  the  beauty  and  exprowlon 
of  your  face.  The  silsht  darkening,  the  accentu- 
ation of  line  and  shadow  is  the  secret.  "KAT- 
BELLINK"  Bakes  erant  Ayebrows  and  laahM 
appear  naturally  dark,  long  and  luxurious.  In- 
stantly and  unfailingly  the  eyes  appear  largw, 
deeper,  and  more  brilliant.  The  improrenunt 
will  delight  you.  Unlike  other 
preparations,  absolutely  harmless 
aJMl  greaseless,  will  not  spread 
and  smear  on  the  face  or  make 
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your  satisfaction  la  assured. 
MAYBELLINE  CO..  Chicago,   III. 


"Sit  on  yonder  divan,  Afghan,  and  tell 
this  large  thing  that  is  in  thy  mind." 

As  Barlow  took  a  seat  upon  the  divan 
covered  by  ared-and-green  Bokharanrug, 
lifting  his  eyes  suddenly,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  mocking  smile  on  the  Pindari's  lips; 
and  the  fierce  black  eyes  were  watching 
his  every  move  as  he  slipped  a  well-strap- 
ped sandal  from  a  foot.  Rising,  he  step- 
ped to  the  table  at  one  end  of  which  the 
Pindari  sat,  and  placing  the  sandal  upon 
it,  said:  "If  the  Chief  will  slit  the  double 
sole  with  his  knife  he  will  find  within  that 
which    I    have   brought." 

"The  matter  of  which  you  speak,  Af- 
ghan, is  service,  and  Amir  Khan  is  not  one 
to  perform  a  service  of  the  hands  for  any 
one." 

"But  if  I  asked  for  the  Chief's  knife,  not 
having   one — " 

"Inshallal  but  thou  art  right;  if  thou 
hadst  asked  for  the  knife  thou  mightst 
have  received  it,  and  not  in  the  sandal," 
he  laughed.  The  laugh  welled  up  from  his 
throat  through  the  heavy  black  beard 
like    the    bubble    of    a    bison    bull. 

THE  Pindari  reached  for  the  sandal, 
and  as  he  slit  at  the  leather  thread, 
he  commented:  "Thou  hast  thesubtletyof 
a  true  Patan;  within,  I  take  it,  is  some- 
thing of  value,  and  if  it  were  in  a  pocket 
of  thy  jacket,  or  a  fold  at  thy  waist, 
those  who  might  seek  it  with  one  slit  of 
their  discoverer,  which  is  a  piece  of 
broken  glass  carrying  an  edge  such  as  no 
blade  would  have,  would  take  it  up.  But 
a  man's  sandals  well  strapped  on  are  re- 
moved after  he  is  dead." 

"Bismillah!"  The  Pindari  had  the 
paper  spread  flat  upon  the  black  table 
and  saw  the  seal  of  the  British  Raj.  He 
seemed  to  ponder  over  the  document  as  if 
the  writing  were  not  within  his  interpreta- 
tion. Then  he  said:  "We  men  of  the 
sword  have  not  given  much  thought  to 
the  pen,  employing  scribblers  for  that 
purpose,  but  to-morrow  a  mullah  will 
make  this  all  plain." 

Barlow  interrupted  the  Chief.  "Shall  I 
read   the   written   word?" 

"What  would  it  avail?  Hereon  is  the 
seal  of  the  Englay  Raj,  but  as  you  read 
the  thumb  of  the  Raj  would  not  be  upon 
your  lip  in  the  way  of  a  seal.  The  mullah 
will  interpret  this  to  me.  Is  it  of  an 
alliance?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"It   is.    Chief." 

The  Pindari  laughed:  "Holkar  would 
give  me  a  camel-load  of  gold  rupees  for 
this  and  thy  head :  Sindhia  might  add  a 
province    for   the    same." 

"True,  Chief.  And  has  Amir  Khan 
heard  a  whisper  of  reward  and  a  dress  of 
honour  from  Sindhia's  Dewan  for  his 
head?" 

"Afghan,  there  is  always  a  reward  for 
the  head  of  Amir  Khan;  but  a  gift  is  of 
little  value  to  a  man  who  has  lost  his  life 
in  the  trying.  Without  are  guards  ready 
to  run  a  sword  through  even  a  shadow, 
and  here   I   could  kill  three." 

He  raised  his  black  eyes  and  scanned 
the  form  of  Ayub  AUi.  There  was  a  quiz- 
zical smile  on  his  lips  as  he  said: 

"Go  back  and  sit  thee  upon  the  divan." 

When  Barlow  had  taken  his  place,  the 
Chief  laughed  aloud,  saying,  "Well  done. 
Captain  Sahib ;thou art  perfect  as  a  Patan; 
even  to  the  manner  of  sitting  down  one 
would  have  thought  that,  except  for  a 
saddle,  thou  hadst  always  sat  upon  thy 
heels." 

Barlow  smiled  good-humoredly,  saying, 
"It  is  even  so;  I  am  Captain  Barlow.  And 
this," — he  tapped  the  loose  baggy  trous- 
ers of  the  Afghan  hillman,  and  the  sheep- 
skin coat  with  the  wool  inside — "was  not 
in  the  way  of  deceit  but  for  protection  on 
the  road." 

"It  is  well  thought  of,"  the  Pindari 
declared,  "for  a  Sahib  travelling  alone 
through  Rajasthan  would  be  robbed  by  a 
Mahratta  or  killed  by  a  Rajput.  But  as 
to  the  deceiving  of  Amir  Khan,  dost  thou 
suppose  that  he  gives  to  a  Patan  the 
paper  of  admittance,  or  of  passing,  such 
as  he  gave  thee?  Even  at  the  audience  I 
was  pleased  with  thy  manner  of  disguise." 

Barlow  was  startled.  "Did  you  know 
then  that  I  was  a  Sahib— how  did  you 
know?" 

"Because  thou  wert  placed  in  my  hand 
in    the    way    of  protection." 

Then  Barlow  surmised  that  of  all  outside 
his  own  caste  there  could  be  but  one,  and 
he  knew  that  she  was  in  the  camp,  for  he 
had   seen   her.       "It   was   a    woman." 

"A  rare  woman;  even  I,  Chief  of  the 
Pindaris — and  we  are  not  bred  to  softness 
— say  that  she  is  a  pearl." 


"They  call  her  the  Guiab,"  Barlow 
ventured. 

"She  is  well  named  the  Gulab;  the 
perfume  of  her  is  in  my  nostrils, though  it 
mixes  ill  with  the  camel  smell.  Without 
offence  to  Allah  I  can  retain  her  for  it  is  in 
the  Koran  that  a  man  may  have  four 
wives   and    I    have   but   two." 

"But  the  Gulab  is  of  a  different  faith," 
Barlow  objected  and  a  chill  hung  over  his 
heart. 

The  Pindari  laughed.  "The  Sahibs 
have  agents  for  the  changing  of  faith, 
those  who  wear  the  black  coat  of  honour; 
and  a  mullah  will  soon  make  a  good 
Mussulmani  of  the  beautiful  little  infidel. 
Of  course.  Sahib,  there  is  the  other  way  of 
having  a  man's  desire  which  is  the  way  of 
all  Pindaris;  they  consider  women  as  fair 
loot  when  the  sword  is  the  passport 
through  the  land.  But  as  to  the  Gulab, 
the  flower  is  most  too  fair  for  a  crushing. 
In  such  a  matter  as  I  have  spoken  of  the 
fragrance  is  gone,  and  a  man,  when  he 
crushes  the  weak,  has  conflict  with  him- 
self." 

"TT'S    A   topping   old   barbarian,    this 

A  leader  of  cut-throats,"  Barlow  ad- 
mitted to  himself;  but  in  his  mind  was  a 
horror  of  the  fate  meant  for  the  girl.  And 
somehow  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  him,  he 
knew,  an  enlargement  of  the  love  that 
'  had  shown  inthe  soft  brown  eyes.  As  he 
listened  schemes  of  stealing  the  Gulab 
away,  of  saving  her,  were  hurtling  through 
his  brain. 

"And  mark  thee,  Sahib,  Amir  Khan 
has  found  favour  with  the  little  flower,  for 
when  I  thought  of  an  audience  with  her 
in  her  own  tent — for  to  be  a  leader  of  ^en, 
strong  by  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  it  is  as 
well  to  be  circumspect — the  Gulab  warned 
me  that  a  knife  might  be  presented  as  I 
slept.  A  jealous  lover,  perhaps,  I  think— 
it  would  not  have  been  Ayub  AUi  by  any 
chance?" 

What  Barlow  was  thinking  was,  "A 
most  subtle  animal,  this."  And  he  now 
understood  why  the  Pindari,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  the  message,  was  talking  of  the 
Gulab;  as  an  Oriental  he  was  coming  to 
the    point    in    circles. 

"It  was  not.  Chief,"  Barlow  answered. 
"A  British  officer  on  matters  of  state, 
would  break  his  izzat  (honour)  if  he 
trifled  with  women." 

"Put  thy  hand  upon  thy  beard, 
Afghan — though  thou  hast  not  one — and 
swear  by  it  that  it  was  not  thee  the 
woman  meant  when  she  spoke  of  a  knife, 
for    I    like   thee." 

Barlow  put  his  hand  to  his  chin.  "I 
swear  that  there  was  nothing  of  evil  in- 
tent against  Amir  Khan  in  my  heart,"  he 
said;  "and  that  is  the  same  as  our  oath, 
for  it  is  but  one  God  that  we  both 
worship." 

The  Chief  again  let  float  from  his  big 
throat   his   low,    deep,    musical    laugh. 

"An  oath  is  an  oath,  nothing  more.  To 
trust  to  it  and  go  to  sleep  in  its  guardian- 
ship, one  may  never  wake  up.  Even  the 
gods  cannot  bind  a  heart  that  is  black 
with  words.  It  was  one  of  my  own  name 
who  swore  on  the  shrine  of  Eklinga  at 
Udaipur  friendship  for  a  Prince  of  Marwar, 
and  changed  turbans  with  him,  which  is 
more  binding  than  eating  opium  together, 
then  slew  him  like  a  dog.  Of  my  faith,  an 
oath,  'by  the  Beard  of  the  Prophet,'  is 
more  binding,  I  think.  Too  many  gods, 
such  as  the  men  of  Hind  have,  produce  a 
wavering.  But  thou  hast  sworn  to  the 
truth  as  I  am  a  witness.  The  delay  of  an 
audience  was  that  thou  mightst  be  well 
watched  before  much  had  been  said,  for  a 
child  at  play  hides  nothing,  and  if  thou 
hadst  gone  but  once  to  the  tent  of  the 
Gulab,    Amir   Khan  would  have  known. 

"But  as  to  this," — his  hand  tapped  the 
document — "it  has  been  said  that  the 
British  Raj  doles  out  the  lives  of  its  ser- 
vants as  one  doles  grain  in  a  time  of  fam- 
ine. If  an  envoy,  such  as  a  Raja  sends 
in  a  way  of  pride,  came  with  this,  and  were 
made  a  matter  of  sacrifice,  perhaps  twenty 
lives  would  have  paid  of  the  trying,  but 
as  it  is,  but  one  is  the  account." 

Barlow  shot  a  quick  searching  look  into 
the  Pindari's  eyes;  was  it  a  covert 
threat?  But  he  answered :  "It  is  even  so, 
it  was  spoken  of  as  a  matter  for  two, 
but—" 

The  Chief  laughed:  "I  know,  Sahib, 
thou  art  pleasing  to  me.  Of  the  Sahibs  I 
have  little  knowledge,  but  I  have  heard 
it  said  they  were  a  race  of  white  Rajputs, 
save  that  they  did  not  kill  a  brother  or  a 
father  for  the  love  of  killing.  What  ser- 
vice want  they  of  Amir  Khan?" 


THERE  are  rumors  that  the 
Mahrattas,  forgetting  the  lessons 
they  have  received — both  Holkar  and 
Sindhia  having  been  thoroughly  beaten 
by  the  British  —  are  secretly  preparing 
war." 

"A  johur,  a  last  death-rush,  is  it  not?" 

"They  will  be  smashed  forever,  and 
their    lands    taken." 

"But  the  King  of  Gudh  has  been  prom- 
ised a  return  to  glory  to  join  in  this  revolt. 
The  fighting  Rajputs— what  of  them? 
Backed  by  the  English  they  should  hold 
these  black  accursed  Mahrattas  in  check." 

Barlow  rose  and,  the  wary  eyes  of  the 
Chief  on  every  move,  stepped  over  to  the 
table  and  pointed  to  a  signature  upon  the 
document. 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  the  signature  of  the 
Rana  of  Mewar,  meaning  that  he  also 
passes  the  salt  of  friendship  to  Amir 
Khan." 

He  turned  the  document  over,  and  there 
written  upon  it  was  the  figure  "'74H-" 

"Bismillah!"  the  Chief  cried,  for  he  had 
not  noticed  this  before;  "it  is  the  lilac, 
the  Rana's  sealing  of  the  document; 
it  is  the  mystic  number  that  means  that 
the  contents  are  sacred,  that  the  curse  of 
the  Sack  of  Fort  Chitor  be  upon  him  who 
violates  the  seal,  it  is  the  oath  of  all 
Rajputs — tilac,  that  which  is  forbidden. 
And  the  Sahibs  have  heard  a  rumor  that 
Amir  Khdn  has  a  hundred  thousand 
horsemen  to  cut  in  with.  Even  Sindhia 
is  afraid  of  me  and  desires  my  head.  The 
Sahibs  have  heard  and  desire  mv  friend- 
ship." 

"That   is   true.    Chief." 

"This  is  the  right  way,"  and  the  Pin- 
dari brought  his  palm  down  upon  the 
Government  message.  "I  have  heard 
men  say  that  the  English  were  like 
children  in  the  matter  of  knowing  noth- 
ing but  the  speaking  of  truth;  I  have 
heard  some  laugh  at  this,  accounting  it 
easy  to  circumvent  an  enemy  when  one 
has  knowledge  of  all  his  intentions,  but 
truth  is  strength.  We  have  faith  in  chil- 
dren because  they  have  not  yet  learned 
the  art  of  a  lie.  In  two  days.  Captain 
Sahib,  thou  wilt  be  called  to  an  audience." 
He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  with  a  hand 
to  his  forehead,  said:  "Salaam,  Sahib. 
May  the  protection  of  Allah  be  upon 
you!" 

"Salaam,  Chief,"  Barlow  answered, 
and  he  held  out  a  hand  with  a  boyish 
frankness  that  caused  the  Pindari  to 
grasp  it,  and  the  two  stood,  two  men 
looking   into   each    other's   eyes. 

"Go  thou  now.  Sahib;  thou  art  a  man. 
Go  alone  and  with  quiet,  for  I  would 
view  this  message  and  put  it  in  yonder 
strong   box   before   others  enter." 

CHAPTER  XXI 

WHEN  Captain  Barlow  had  gone 
Amir  Khan  took  up  the  message 
and  read  it.  Once  he  chuckled,  for  it  wa.s 
in  his  Oriental  mind  that  the  deceiving 
of  Barlow  as  to  his  knowledge  of  writing 
was  rather  a  joke.  Once  as  he  read  the 
heavy  silk  purdah  of  the  door  swayed  a 
little  at  one  side  as  if  a  draught  of  wind 
had  shifted  it  and  an  evil  face  appeared 
in   the   opening. 

Presently  he  rose  from  his  chair,  took 
the  lamp  in  one  hand  and  the  paper  in 
the  other,  and  crossed  to  the  iron  box 
in  a  far  corner  of  the  room.  He  set  the 
flickering  light  upon  the  floor,  and  drop- 
ping to  his  knees,  drew  from  his  waist- 
band a  silver  chain,  at  the  end  of  which 
were  his  seal  and  keys.  His  broad  shoul- 
ders blanked  the  tiny  cone  of  light,  and 
behind  through  a  marble  fretwork,  a  deli- 
cate tracery  of  lotus  flowers  that  screened 
the  window,  trickled  cold  shafts  of  moon- 
light that  fell  upon  something  evil  that 
wriggled  across  the  white  and  black  slabs 
of  marble  from  beneath  the  door  curtain. 
The  moonlight  glistened  the  bronze  skin 
of  the  silent,  crawling  thing  that  was  a 
huge  snake,  or  a  giant  centipede;  it  was 
even  like  a  square-snouted,  shovel-head 
mugger  that  had  crept  up  out  of  the  slimy 
river  that  circled  sluggishly  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  palace. 

Once  as  Amir  Khan  fitted  a  key  in  the 
lock,  he  checked  and  knelt,  as  silent,  as 
passive  as  a  bronze  Buddha,  listening; 
and  the  creeping  thing  was  but  a  blur,  a 
shadow  without  movement,  silent.  Then 
he  raised  the  lid  of  the  box  and  paused, 
holding  it  with  his  right  hand,  the  flicker- 
ing light  upon  his  bronze  face  showing  a 
smile  as  his  eyes  dwelt  lovingly  upon  the 
gold  and  jewels  within. 

And  again  the  thing  crept,  or  glided, 
not  even  a  slipping  purr,  noiseless,  just  a 
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drifting  shadow;  only  where  a  ribbon 
of  moonhght  from  between  a  lotus  and  a 
leaf  picked  it  out  was  the  brown  thing  of 
evil  marked  against  the  marble.  Then  the 
divan  blurred  it  from  sight.  From  behind 
the  divan  to  the  ebony  chair,  and  the 
wide  black-topped  table  the  shadow 
drifted;  and  when  Amir  Khan  had  clanged 
the  iron  lid  closed,  and  risen,  lamp  in 
hand,  there  was  nothing  to  catch  his  eye. 

HE  PLACED  the  lamp  that  was  fash- 
ioned like  a  lotus  upon  the  table,  and 
dropping  into  his  chair,  yawned  sleepily. 
Then  he  raised  his  voice  to  call  his  bearer: 

"Abd— " 

The  name  died  on  his  lips,  for  the 
thing  behind  the  chair  had  slipped  up- 
ward with  the  silent  undulation  of  a 
panther,  and  a  deadly  roomal  (towel)  had 
flashed  over  the  Chief's  head  and  was 
now  a  strangling  knot  about  his  tawny 
throat;  the  hard  knuckles  of  Hunsa  were 
kneading  his  spine  at  the  back  of  the  skull 
with  a  half  twist  of  the  cloth.  He  was 
pinioned  to  the  back  of  the  chair;  he  was 
in  a  vise,  the  jaws  of  which  closed  his 
throat.  Just  a  stifled  gurgle  escaped  from 
his  lips  as  his  hand  clutched  at  a  dagger 
hilt.  The  muscles  of  the  naked  brown 
body  behind  stood  out  in  knobs  of 
strength,  and  the  face  of  the  strangler, 
pan-reddened  teeth  showing  in  the  flick- 
ering Ught  as  if  they  had  bitten  into  blood, 
was  the  face  of  a  ghoul. 

The  powerful  Pindari  struggled  in 
smothering  desperation;  and  Hunsa, 
twisting  the  gorilla  hands,  sought  in  vain 
to  break  the  neck — it  was  too  strong. 

Then  the  chair  careened  sidewise,  and 
the  Pindari  shot  downward,  his  forehead 
striking  a  marble  slab,  stunning  him. 
Hunsa,  with  the  death-grip  still  on  the 
roomal,  planted  a  knee  between  the  vic- 
tim's shoulder-blades,  and  jerked  the 
head  upward — still  the  spine  did  not  snap; 
and  slowly  tightening  the  pressure  of  the 
cloth  he  smothered  the  man  beneath  his 
knee  till  he  felt  the  muscles  go  slack  and 
the   body   lie   limp — dead! 

Then  Hunsa  crossed  the  roomal  in  his 
left  hand,  and  stretching  out  his  right 
grasped  the  Chief's  dagger  where  it  lay 
upon  the  floor,  and  drove  it,  from  behind, 
through  his  heart.  He  placed  the  knife 
upon  the  floor  where  drops  of  blood, 
trickling  from  its  curved  point,  lay  upon 
the  white  marble  like  spilled  rubies.  He 
unfastened  the  silver  chain  that  carried 
the  keys  and  crossed  the  floor  with  the 
slouching  crouch  of  a  hyena.  Rapidly  he 
opened  the  iron  box,  took  the  paper  Amir 
Khan  had  placed  there,  and  hesitated  for 
a  second,  his  ghoulish  eyes  gloating  over 
the  jewels  and  gold;  but  he  did  not  touch 
them,  his  animal  cunning  holding  him  to 
the  simple  plan  that  was  now  working 
so  smoothly.  He  locked  the  box  and 
slipped  the  key-chain  about  the  dead 
man's  waist,  then  seizing  the  right  hand  ' 
of  his  victim  he  smeared  the  thumb  in 
blood  and  imprinted  it  upon  the  paper 
just  beside  the  seal  of  the  British  Raj, 
muttering:  "This  will  do  for  Nana  Sahib 
as  well  as  your  head,  Pindari,  and  is 
much   easier   hidden." 

He  placed  the  paper  in  a  roll  of  his  tur- 
ban, blew  out  the  flickering  light,  and 
with  noiseless  bare  feet  glided  cautiously 
to  the  door.  The  -purdah  swung  back  and 
there  was  left  just  the  silent  room,  all 
dark,  save  for  little  trickles  of  silver  that 
dropped  spots  and  grotesque  lines  upon 
the  body  of  the  dead  Chief.  It  fell  full 
upon  the  knife,  flooding  its  blade  into 
a  finger-like  mirror,  and  glinted  the  blood 
drops  as  if  in  reality  they  had  turned  to 
rubies.  Without  the  purdah  Hunsa  did 
not  crouch  and  run,  he  walked  swiftly, 
though  noiselessly,  as  one  upon  a  message. 
Ten  paces  of  the  dim-lighted  hall  he 
turned  to  the  right  to  a  balcony. 

Here  at  the  top  of  a  narrow  winding 
stone  stairway  Hunsa  listened;  no  sound 
came  from  below,  and  he  glided  down. 
Beneath  was  a  balcony  corresponding 
with  the  one  above,  and  ju.st  beyond  was 
a  domed  cell  that  he  had  investigated.  It 
was  a  cell  that  at  one  time  had  witnessed 
the  quick  descent  of  headless  bodies  to 
the  river  below.  A  teakwood  beam  with  a 
round  hole  in  the  centre  spanned  the  cell 
just  above  an  opening  that  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  well.  Hunsa  had  in- 
vestigated this  exit  for  this  very  purpose, 
for  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  privileged 
character    about    the    palace. 

He  now  unslung  from  about  his  waist, 
hidden  by  his  baggy  trousers,  a  strong 
fine  line  of  camel  hair. 

Making  one  end  fast  to  the  teakwood 
sill  he  went  down   hand  over  hand,  his 


strong  hard  palms  gripping  the  soft  line. 
At  the  end  of  it  he  still  had  a  drop  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  but  bracing  his  shoulders 
to  one  wall  and  his  feet  to  the  other  he 
let  go.  Hunsa  was  shaken  by  his  drop  of  a 
dozen  feet,  but  the  soft  sand  of  the  river 
bed  had  broken  the  shock  of  his  fall.  He 
picked  himself  up,  and  crouching  in  the 
hiding  shadow  of  the  bank  hurried  along 
for  fifty  yards;  then  he  clambered  up 
cautiously  to  the  waste  of  white  sand 
that  was  studded  with  the  tents  of  the 
Pindari  horsemen.  On  his  right,  floating 
up  the  hill  in  terraces,  its  marble  white 
in  the  moonlight,  was  the  palace  where 
Amir  Khan  lay  dead.  It  still  held  a 
sombre  quietude;  the  murder  had  not 
been    discovered. 

He  had  mapped  this  route  out  carefully 
in  the  day  and  knew  just  how  to  avoid 
the  patrolling  guards,  and  he  was  back  in 
the  narrow  chouk  of  the  town  that  was  a 
struggling  stream  of  swaggering  Pindaris, 
and  darker  skinned  Marwari  bunnias  and 
shopkeepers.  Hunsa  pushed  his  way 
through  this  motley  crowd  and  continued 
on  to  the  gate  of  the  palace. 

To  the  guard  who  halted  him  he  said: 
"If  the  other  who  went  up  to  see  the 
Chief  has  gone,  I  would  go  now,  meer 
sahib.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  message 
from  the  Gulab  Begum." 

"I  looked  for  you  when  I  returned  from 
above,"  the  guard  answered,  "but  you 
had  gone.  The  Afghan  has  gone  but  a 
little  since — stay  you  here." 

He  called  within,  "Yacoub!" 

It  was  the  orderly  who  had  conducted 
Barlow  to  Amir  Khan  who  answered, 
and  to  him  the  guard  said:  "Go  to  the 
Chief's  apartment  and  say  that  one  waits 
here  with  word  from  the  favourite." 

Hunsa  sat  down  nonchalantly  upon  a 
marble  step,  and  drew  the  guard  in^^o  a 
talk  of  raids,  explaining  that  he  had  ridden 
once  upon  a  time  with  Chitu,  on  his  foray 
into  the  territory  of  the  Nizam. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

HUNSA  had  come  back  to  the  palace 
in  haste  so  that  the  murder  of  Amir 
Khan  might  be  discovered  soon  after 
Captain  Barlow  had  left,  and  that  the 
crime  might  be  fastened  upon  the  Sahib. 
As  he  waited,  chatting  to  the  guard,  there 
was  suddenly  a  frenzied  deep-throated 
call  of  alarm  from  the  upper  level  of  rooms 
that  was  answered  by  other  voices  here 
and  there  crying  out;  there  was  the 
hurrying  scuffling  of  feet  on  the  marble 
stairs,  and  Yacoub  appeared,  his  eyes 
wide  in  fright,  crying: 

"The  Chief  has  been  stabbed!  he's 
dead!  he's  murdered!  Guard  the  doors 
let   no   one   out— let   no   one   in!" 

"Beat  the  nafcara,"  the  guard  command- 
ed;  "raise  the  alarm!" 

He  seized  his  long-barreled  matchlock, 
blew  on  the  fuse,  and  pointing  up  toward 
the  moonlit  sky,  fired.  Just  within,  in  a 
little  court,  Yacoub,  with  heavy  drum- 
stick, was  pounding  from  the  huge  drum  a 
thunderous  vibrant  roar,  and  somebody 
at  his  command  had  seized  a  horn,  and 
from  its  copper  throat  a  strident  shriek 
of   alarm   split   the   air. 

The  narrow  street  was  now  one  surging 
mass   of  excited   Pindaris.      With  their 
riding  whips  they  slashed  viciously  at  any 
one  other  than  their  own  soldier  caste 
that   ventured   near,   driving  them   out, 
crying:  "This  is  alone  for  the  Pindaris!" 
A  powerful,  whiskered  jamadar  pushed 
his  way  through  the  mob,  throwing  men 
to  the  right  and  left  with  sweeps  of  his 
strong  arm,  and,  reaching  the  guard,  was 
told  that  Amir  Khan  lay  up  in  his  room, 
murdered.     Then  an  hazari  (commander 
of    five    thousand)    came    running    and 
pushed  through  the  throng  that  the  full 
force    of  the  tragedy  held  almost  silent. 
The  guard  saluted,  saying:"Commander 
Kassim,  the  Chief  has  been  slain." 
"How— who?" 
"I  know  not.  Commander." 
"Who    passed    the    guard    here?" 
"But  one,  the  Afghan,  who  was  ex- 
pected by  the  Chief.    He  went  forth  but 
lately." 

"A  Patau!"  Kassim  roared.  "Trust  a 
woman  and  a  snake,  but  not  a  Patan." 
He  torned  to  the  whiskered  jamadar: 
"Quick,  go  you  with  men  and  bring  the 
Agfhan."  To  another  he  said,  "Com- 
mand to  enter  from  there" — his  hand 
swept  the  mob  in  front — "a  dozen  trusty 
Micarn  and  flood  the  palace  with  them. 
Up,  up;  every  room,  every  nook,  every 
place  of  hiding;  under  everything,  and 
above  everything,  and  through  every- 
thing, search.    Not  even  let  there  be  ex- 
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emption  of  the  seraglio  -murder  lurks 
close  to  women  at  all  times.  Seize  every 
servant  that  is  within  and  bind  him;  let 
none   escape." 

He  swept  a  hand  out  toward  the  Pin- 
daris  in  the  street  that  were  like  a  pack  of 
wolves:  "Up  the  hill—surround  the 
palace!  and  guard  every  window  and 
rat-run!" 

The  guard  saluted,  venturing:  "Com- 
mander, none  could  have  entered  from 
outside  to  do  the  foul  deed." 

"Liar!  lazy  sleeper!"— he  smashed  with 
his  foot  the  hookah  that  sat  on  the  marble 
floor,  its  long  stem  coiled  like  a  snake — 
"While  you  busied  over  such,  and  opium, 
one   has  slipped  by." 

He  reached  out  a  powerful  hand  and 
seized  the  shoulder  of  a  Pindari  and  jerked 
him  to  the  step,  commanding:  "Stay  here 
with  this  monkey  of  the  tall  trees,  and 
see  that  none  pass.  I  go  to  the  Chief. 
When  the  Afghan  comes  have  him 
brought  up." 

HUNSA  had  stood  among  the  Pindaris, 
shoved  hither  and  thither  as  they 
surged  back  and  forth.  Once  the  flat  of  a 
tulwar  had  smote  him  across  the  back,  but 
when  he  turned  his  face  to  the  striker  who 
recognised  him  as  a  man  of  privilege,  one 
of  the  amusers.  he  was  allowed  to  remain. 
The  startling  cry,  "The  Chief  has  been 
murdered!  the  Sultan  is  dead!"  swept  out 
over  the  desert  sand  that  lay  white  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  night  air  droned  with 
the  hum  of  fifty  thousand  voices  that  was 
like  the  song  of  a  world  full  of  bees.  And 
the  night  throbbed  with  the  beat  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  hard  sand  and  against  the 
stony  ford  of  the  parched  river  as  the 
Pindari  horsemen  swept  to  ftajgar  as  if 
they   rode   in   the   sack   of   a   city. 

Hoarse  bull-throated  cries  calling  the 
curse  of  Allah  upon  the  murderer  were 
like  a  deep-voiced  hymn  of  hate — it  was 
continuous. 

The  bunnias,  and  the  oil-men,  and  the 
keepers  of  cookshops  hid  their  wares  and 
crept  into  dark  places  to  hide.  The  flick- 
ering oil  lamps  were  blotted  out;  but  some 
of  the  Pindaris  had  fastened  torches  to 
their  long  spears,  and  the  fluttering  lights 
waved  and  circled  like  shooting  stars. 

Rajgar  was  a  Shoel;  it  was  as  if 
teak  forests  and  the  jungles  of  wild  mango 
had  rushed  its  full  holding  of  tigers,  and 
leopards,  and  elephants,  and  screaming 
monkeys. 

Soon  a  wedge  of  cavalry,  a  dozen  wild- 
eyed  horsemen,  pushed  their  way  through 
the  struggling  mob,  at  their  head  the 
jamadar  bellowing:  "Make  way— make 
the   road   clean   of  your   bodies." 

"They  bring  the  Afghan!"  somebody 
cried  and  pointed  to  where  Barlow  sat 
strapped  to  the  saddle  of  his  Beluchi 
mare. 

"It  is  the  one  who  killed  the  Chief!" 
another  yelped;  and  the  cries  rippled 
along  from  mouth  to  mouth;  tulwars 
flashed  in  the  light  of  the  lurid  torches  as 
they  swept  upward  at  the  end  of  long 
arms  threateningly;  but  the  jamadar 
roared:  "Back,  back!  you're  like  jackals 
snapping  and  snarling.  Back!  if  the  one 
is    killed  how  shall    we  know  the  truth?" 

One,  an  old  man,  yelled  triumphantly: 
"Allah  be  praised!  a  wisdom — a  wisdom! 
The  torture;  the  horse-bucket  and  the 
hot  ashes!  The  jamadar  will  have  the 
truth  out  of  the  Afghan.  Allah  be 
praised!  it  is  a  wisdom!" 

At  the  gate  straps  were  loosed  and  Bar- 
low was  jerked  to  the  marble  steps  as  if 
he  had  been  a  blanket  stripped  from  the 
horse's  back. 

"It  is  the  one,  Jamadar,"  the  guard' 
declared,  thrusting  his  face  into  Barlow's; 
"it  is  the  Afghan.    Beyond  doubt  there 
will  be  blood  upon  his  clothes — look  to  it, 
Jamadar." 

"We  found  the  Afghan  in  the  serai,  and 
he  was  attending  to  his  horse  as  if  about  to 
fly;  beyond  doubt  he  is  the  murderer  of 
our  chief,"  one  who  had  ridden  with  the 
jamadar  said. 

"Bring  the  murderer  face  to  face  with 
his  foul  deed,"  the  jamadar  commanded; 
and  clasped  by  both  arms,  pinioned. 
Barlow  was  pushed  through  the  gate 
and  into  the  dim-lighted  hall.  In  the 
scuffle  of  the  passing  Hunsa  sought  to  slip 
thtough,  impelled  by  a  devilish  fascina- 
tion to  hear  all  that  would  be  said  in  the 
death-chamber.  If  the  case  against  the 
Sahib  were  short  and  decisive — perhaps 
they  might  slice  him  into  ribbons  with 
their  swords — Hunsa  would  then  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  need  not  attempt 
flight. 


But  the  guard  swept  him  back  with  the 
butt  of  his  long  smooth-bore,  crying: 
"Dog,  where  go  you?"  Then  he  sSw 
that  it  was  Hunsa,  the  messenger  of  his 
Chief's  favourite — as  he  took  the  Gulab 
to  be —and  he  said:  "You  cannot  enter, 
Hunsa.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  jamadars 
alone." 

AT  THAT  instant  the  Gulab  slipped 
through  the  struggling  groups  in  the 
street,  the  Pindaris  gallantly  making  way 
for  her.  Sh6  had  heard  of  the  murder  of 
the  Chief,  and  had  seen  the  dragging  in  of 
the   Afghan. 

"Let  me  go  up,  guard,"  she  pleaded. 
"It  is  a  matter  for  men,  "  he  objected. 
"The  jamadar  would  be  angry,  and  my 
sword  and  gun  would  be  taken  away  and 
I  should  be  put  to  scrub  the  legs  of  horses 
if  I  let  you  pass." 

"The  jamadar  will  not  be  angry,"  she 
pleaded,  "for  there  is  something  to  be 
said  which  only  I  have  knowledge  of.  It 
was  spoken  to  me  by  the  Chief,  he  had 
fear  of  this  Afghan,  and,  please,  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  let  Hunsa  by,  for  being 
alone  I  have  need  of  him." 

The  soft  dark  eyes  pleaded  stronger 
than  the  girl's  words,  and  the  guard 
yielded,  half  reluctantly.  To  the  young 
Pindari  he  said,  "Go  you  with  these  two, 
and  if  the  jamadar  is  for  cutting  off  their 
heads,  say  that  those  in  the  street  pulled 
me  from  the  door-way,  and  these  slipped 
through;  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  com- 
pliment of  a  sword  on   my  neck." 

In  the  dim  hallway  two  men  stood 
guarding  the  door  to  the  Chief's  chamber, 
and  when  the  man  who  had  taken  the 
Gulab  up  explained  her  mission,  one  of 
them  said,  "Wait  you  here.  I  will  ask  of 
Kassim  his  pleasure."  Presently  he  re- 
turned; "The  Commander  will  see  the 
woman,  but  if  it  is  a  matter  of  trifling  let 
the  penalty  fall  upon  the  guard  below. 
The  mingling  of  women  in  an  affair  of 
men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
Allah." 

When  Bootea  entered  the  chamber 
she  gave  a  gasping  cry  of  horror.  The 
Chief  lay  upon  the  floor,  face  down- 
ward, just  as  he  had  dropped  when  slain, 
for  Kassim  had  said:  "Amir  Khan  is  dead, 
may  Allah  take  him  to  his  bosom,  and 
such  things  as  we  may  learn  of  his  death 
may  help  us  to  avenge  our  Chief.  Touch 
not  the  body." 

Her  entrance  was  not  more  than  half 
observed,  for  Kassim  at  that  moment 
was  questioning  the  Afghan,  who  stood,  a 
man  on  either  side  of  him,  and  two  be- 
hind. 

He  was  just  answering  a  question  from 
the  Commander  and  was  saying:  "Heft 
your  Chief  with  the  Peace  of  Allah  upon 
both  our  heads,  for  he  gripped  my  hand 
in.  fellowship,  and  said  that  we  were  two 
men.  Why  should  I  slay  one  such  who 
was  veritably  a  soldier,  who  was  a  follower 
of    Mahomet?" 

The  man  who  had  brought  Barlow  up 
to  Amir  Khan  when  he  came  for  the  audi- 
ence, said:  "Commander,  I  left  this  one, 
the  Afghan,  here  with  the  Chief  and  took 
with  me  his  sword  and  the  short  gun;  he 
had  no  weapons." 

"Inshalla !  it  was  but  a  pretence,"  the 
Commander  declared;  "a  pretence  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Chief,  for  he 
was  slain  with  his  own  knife.  It  was  a 
Patan  trick." 

The  Commander  turned  to  the  Afghan: 
"Why  hadst  thou  audience  with  the  Chief 
alone  and  at  night  here — what  was  the 
mission?" 

Barlow  hesitated,  a  slight  hope  that 
might  save  his  own  life  would  be  to  de- 
clare himself  as  a  Sahib,  and  his  mission; 
but  he  felt  sure  that  the  Chief  had  been 
murdered  because  of  this  very  thing,  that 
somebody,  an  agent  of  Nana  Sahib,  had 
waited  hidden,  had  killed  the  Chief  and 
taken  the  paper.  To  speak  of  it  would  be 
to  start  a  rumour  that  would  run  across 
India  that  the  British  had  negotiated 
with  the  Pindaris,  and  if  the  paper  weren't 
found  there — which  it  wouldn't  be — he 
wouldn't  be  believed.  Better  to  accept 
the  roll  of  the  dice  as  they  lay,  that  he  had 
lost,  and  die  as  an  Afghan  rather  than  as 
an  Englishman,  a  spy  who  had  killed  their 
Chief. 

"Speak,  Patan,"  Kassim  commanded; 

"thou  dwellest  overlong  upon  some  lie." 

"There  was  a  mission,"  Barlow  .said; 

"it    was    from    my    own    people,    the 

people    of    Sind." 

"Of   Sindhia?" 

"No;  from  the  land  of  Sind,  Afghanis- 
tan.    We  ride  not  with  the  Mahrattas; 


they  are  infidels,  while  we  be  followers  of 
the  true  Prophet." 

"Thou  art  a  fair  speaker,  Afghan.  And 
was    there    a    sealed    message?" 

"There   was.   Commander   Sahib." 

"Where   is   it  now?" 

"I  know  not.  It  was  left  with  Amir 
Khan." 

There  was  a  hush  of  three  seconds. 
Then  Kassim,  whose  eye  had  searched 
the  room,  saw  the  iron  box.  "This  has  a 
bearing  upon  matters,"  he  declared;  "this 
affair  of  a  written  message.  Open  the  box 
and  see  if  it  is  within,"  he  commanded  a 
Pindari. 

"TIJOW  now,  woman,"  for  the  Gulab 
IJ.  had  stepped  forward;  "what  dost 
thou  here — ah!  therewastalk  of  a  message 
from  the  Chief,  It  might  be,  it  might  be, 
because," — his  leonineface,full  whiskered, 
the  face  of  a  wild  rider,  a  warrior,  softened 
as  he  looked  at  the  slight  figure, — "our 
noble  Chief  had  spoken  soft  words  of  thee, 
and  passed  the  order  that  thou  wert 
Begum,  that  whatsoever  thou  desired 
was  to  be." 

"Commander,"  Bootea  said,  and  her 
Voice  was  like  hereyes,  trembling,  vibrant, 
"let  me  look  upon  the  face  of  Amir  Khan; 
then  there  are  things  to  be  said  that  will 
avenge  his  death  in  the  sight  of  Allah" 

Kassim  hesitated.  Then  he  said:  "It 
matters  not — we  have  the  killer."  And 
reverently,  with  his  own  hands,  he 
turned  the  Chief  on  his  back,  saying, 
softly,  "In  the  name  of  Allah,  thou  rest- 
est    better   thus." 

The  Gulab,  kneeling,  pushed  back  the 
black  beard  with  her  hand,  and  they 
thought  that  she  was  making  oath  upon 
the  beard  of  the  slain  man.  Then  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  said:  "There  is  one 
without,  Hunsa,  bring  him  here,  and  see 
that  there  is  no  weapon  upon  him." 
Kassim  passed  an  order  and  Hunsa  was 
brought,  his  evil  eyes  turning  from  face  to 
face  with  the  restless  query  of  a  caged 
leopard. 

"There  is  no  paper.  Commander 
Sahib,"  the  jamadar  said,  returning  from 
his  search  of  the  iron  -box. 

"There  was  none  such,"  Kassim 
growled;  "it  was  but  a  Patan  lie;  the 
message  is  yonder,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
smear  of  blood  upon  the  marble  floor. 
Then  he  turned  to  "Bootea:  "Now, 
woman,  speak  what  is  in  thy  mind,  for 
this  is  an  affair  of  action." 

"Commander  Sahib,"  Bootea  began, 
"yonder  man," — and  she  pointed  a  slim 
hand  toward  Barlow — "is  not  an  Afghan, 
he  is  a  Sahib." 

This  startling  announcement  filled  the 
room  with  cries  of  astonishment  and 
anger;  tulwars  flashed.  Barlow  shivered; 
not  because  of  the  impending  danger,  for 
he  had  accepted  the  roll  of  the  dice,  but  at 
the  thought  that  Bootea  was  betraying 
him,  that  all  she  had  said  and  done  be- 
fore was  nothing — a  lie,  that  she  was  an 
accomplice  in  this  murder  of  the  Chief 
and  was  now  giving  the  Pindaris  the  final 
convincing  proof,  the  reason. 

To  deny  the  revelation  was  useless; 
they  would  torture  him,  and  he  was  to  die 
anyway;  better  to  die  claiming  to  be  a 
messenger  from  the  British  rather  than  as 
one    sent    to    murder  the    Chief. 

Kassim  bellowed  an  order  subduing  the 
tumult;  then  he  asked:  "What  art  thou,  a 
Patan,  or  as  the  woman  says,  an  Englay?" 
"I  am  a  Sahib,"  Barlow  answered;  "a 
Captain  in  the  British  service,  and  came 
to  your  Chief  with  a  written  message  of 
friendship."  « 

Kassim  pointed  to  the  blood  on  the 
floor:  "Thou  wert  a  good  messenger,  in- 
fidel; thou  hast  slain  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet." 

But  Bootea  raised  a  slim  hand,  and,  her 
voice  trembling  with  intensity,  cried: 
"Commander  Amir  Khan  was  not  slain 
with  the  dagger,  he  was  killed  by  the 
towel.  Look  you  at  his  throat  and  you  will 
see  the  mark." 

"Bismillah!"  came  in  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment from  the  Commander's  throat,  and 
the  marble  walls  of  the  Surya-Mahal 
(room  of  audience)  echoed  gasps  and 
curses.  Kassim  himself  had  knelt  by  the 
dead  Chief,  and  now  rising,  said:  "By 
Allah!  it  is  true.  That  dog — "  his  finger 
was  thrusting  like  a  dagger  at  Barlow. 

BUT  Bootea's  clear  voice  hushed  the 
rising  clamour:  "No,  Commander, 
the  sahibs  know  not  the  thug  trick  of  the 
roomal,  and  few  thugs  could  have  over- 
come the  Chief." 

"Who  then  killed  him — speak  quick, 
and  with  the  truth,"  Kassim  commanded. 
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He  was  interrupted  by  one  of  Hunsa's 
guards,  crying:  "Here,  where  go  you — 
you  had  not  leave!"  And  Hunsa,  who  had 
turned  to  sHp  away,  was  jerked  back  to 
where  he  had  stood.  , 

"It  is  that  one,"  Bootea  declared, 
sweeping  a  hand  toward  Hunsa.  "About 
his  waist  is  even  now  the  yellow-and- 
white  roomal  that  is  the  weapon  of  Bhow- 
anee.  With  that  he  killed  Amir  Khan. 
Take  it  from  him,  and  see  if  there  be  not 
black  hairs  from  the  beard  of  the  Chief 
in    its   soft    mesh." 

"By  the  grace  of  Allah  it  is  a  truth!" 
the  Commander  ejaculated  when  the  cloth 
passed  to  him  had  been  examined.  "It  is 
a  revelation  such  as  came  to  Mahomet, 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  woman.  Great 
is    Allah!" 

"Will  the  Commander  have  Hunsa 
searched  for  the  paper  the  Sahib  has 
spoken    of?"    Bootea    asked. 

"In  his  turban — "  Kassim  commanded 
— "in  his  turban,  the  nest  of  a  thief's  loot 
or  the  hiding-place  of  the  knife  of  a  mur- 
derer. Look  ye  in  his  turban!" 

As  the  turban  was  stripped  from  the 
head  of  Hunsa  the  Pindari  gave  it  a 
whirling  twist  that  sent  its  many  yards 
of  blue  muslin  streaming  out  like  a  ribbon 
and  the  parchment  message  fell  to  the 
floor. 

"Ah-ha!"  and  a  man,  stooping,  thrust 
it    into    the    hands    of  the  Commander. 

The  Pindari  who  held  the  turban  threw 
it  almost  at  the  feet  of  Bootea,  saying, 
"Methinks  the  slayer  will  need  this  no 
more." 

Bootea  picked  up  the  blue  cloth  and 
rolled  it  into  a  ball,  saying,  "If  it  is  per- 
mitted I  will  take  this  to  those  who  en- 
trusted Hunsa  with  this  foul  mission  to 
show    them    that    he   is  dead." 

"A  clever  woman  thou  art — it  is  a  wise 
thought;  take  it  by  all  means,  for  indeed 
that  dog's  head  will  need  little  when  they 
have  finished  with  him,"  the  soldier 
agreed. 

Kassim  had  taken  the  written  paper 
closer  to  the  light.  At  sightof  the  thumb 
blood-stain  upon  the  document,  he  gave 
a  bellow  of  rage.  "Look  you  all!"  he  cried 
holding  it  spread  out  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp;  "here  is  our  Chief's  message  to  us 
given  after  he  was  dead;  he  sealed  it  with 
his  thumb  in  his  own  blood,  after  he  was 
dead.  A  miracle,  calling  for  vengeance. 
Hunsa,  dog,  thou  shalt  die  for  hours — 
thou  shalt  die  by  inches,  for  it  was  thee." 

Kassim  held  the  paper  at  arm's  length 
toward  Barlow,  asking:  "Is  this  the 
message  thou  brought?" 

"It   is,    Commander." 

Ka.ssim  whirled  on  Hunsa,  "Where 
didst   thou   get   it,    dog   of   an   infidel?" 

"Without  the  gate  of  the  palace,  my 
Lord.  I  found  it  lying  there  where  the 
Sahib  had  dropped  it  in  his  flight." 

"Allah!  thou  art  a  liar  of  brazenness." 


He  spoke  to  a  jamadar:  "Have  brought 
the  leather  nosebag  of  a  horse  and  hot 
ashes  so  that  we  may  come  by  the  truth." 

Then  Kassim  held  the  parchment  close 
to  the  lamp  and  scanned  it.  He  rubbed  a 
hand  across  his  wrinkled  brow  and 
pondered.  "Beside  the  seal  here  is  the 
name,  Rana  Bhim,"  and  he  turned  his 
fierce  eyes  on  Barlow. 

"Yes,  Commander,  the  Rana  has  put 
his  seal  upon  it  that  he  will  join  his 
Rajputs  with  the  British  and  the  Pindaris 
to  drive  from  Mewar  Sindhia — the  one 
whose  Dewan  sent  Hunsa  to  slay  your 
Chief." 

"Thou  sayst  so,  but  how  know  I  that 
Hunsa  is  not  in  thy  band  and  that  thou 
didst  not  prepare  the  way  for  the  killing? 
Here  beside  the  name  of  the  Rana  is 
drawn  a  lance;  that  suggests  an  order  to 
kill,  a  secret  order."  He  turned  to  a  sepoy 
"Bring  the  Rajput,  Zalim." 

While  they  waited  Bootea  said:  "It  was 
Nana  Sahib  who  sent  Hunsa  and  the  de- 
coits  to  slay  Amir  Khan,  because  he 
feared  an  alliance  between  the  Chief  and 
the  British." 

"And    thou    wert    one    of    them?" 

"I  came  to  warn  Amir   Khan,  and — " 

"And  what,  woman — the  decoits  were 
your  own  people?" 

"Yonder  Sahib  had  saved  my  life — 
saved  me  from  the  harem  of  Nana  Sahib, 
and  I  came  to  save  his  life  and  your 
Chief's." 

Now  there  was  an  eruption  into  the 
chamber;  men  carrying  a  great  pot  of  hot 
ashes,  and  one  swinging  from  his  hand  the 
nosebag  of  a  horse;  and  with  them  the 
Rajput. 

"Here,"  Kassim  said,  addressing  the 
Hindu,  "what  means  this  spear  upon  this 
document?  Is  it  a  hint  to  drive  it  home?" 

The  Rajput  put  his  fingers  reverently 
upon  the  Rana's  signature,  "That,  Com- 
mander, is  the  seal,  the  sign.  '  I  am  a 
Chondawat,  and  belong  to  the  highest 
of  the  thirty-six  tribes  of  Mewar,  and  that 
sign  of  the  lance  was  put  upon  state  docu- 
ments by  Chonda;  it  has  been  since  that 
time — it  is  but  a  seal.  Even  as  that," — 
and  Zalim  proudly  swung  a  long  arm 
toward  the  wall  where  a  huge  yellow  sun 
embossed  on  gypsum  rested — "even  as 
that  is  an  emblem  of  the  Children  of  the 
Sun,  the  Sesodias  of  Mewar,  the  Rana." 

"It  is  well,"  Kassim  declared;  "as  to 
this  that  is  in  the  message,  to-morrow, 
with  the  aid  of  a  mullah,  we  will  consider 
it.  And  now  as  to  Hunsa,  we  would  have 
from  him  the  truth." 

He  turned  to  the  Gulab;  "Go  thou  in 
peace,  woman,  for  our  dead  Chief  had 
high  regard  for  thee;  and  Captain  Sahib, 
even  thou  may  go  to  thy  abode,  not 
thinking  to  leave  here,  however,  without 
coming  to  pay  salaams.  Thou  woulds't 
not  get  far." 

To  be  Concluded 
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The  tune  the  piano  was  playing  at  that 
moment  had  been  gay  and  new  five  years 
before  when  Dexter  was  a  sophomore  at 
college.  They  had  played  it  at  a  prom 
once  and  because  he  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  proms  in  those  days  he  had 
stood  outside  the  gymnasium  and  listened. 
The  sound  of  the  tune  and  the  splash  of 
the  fish  jumping  precipitated  in  him  a 
sort  of  ecstasy  and  it  is  with  that  ecstasy 
he  viewed  what  happened  to  him  now. 
The  eastasy  was  a  gorgeous  appreciation. 
It  was  his  sense  that,  for  once,  he  was 
magnificently  atune  to  life  and  that  every- 
thing about  him  was  radiating  a  bright- 
ness and  a  glamor  he  might  never  know 
again. 

A  low  pale  oblong  detached  itself  sud- 
denly from  the  darkness  of  the  peninsula, 
spitting  forth  the  verberate  sound  of  a 
racing  motorboat.  Two  white  streamers 
of  cleft  water  rolled  themselves  out  be- 
hind it  and  almost  immediately  the  boat 
was  beside  him,  drowning  out  the  hot 
tinkle  of  the  pianos  in  the  drone  of  its 
spray.  Dexter  raising  himself  on  his  arms 
was  aware  of  a  figure  standing  at  the 
wheel,  of  two  dark  eyes  regarding  him 
over  the  lengthening  space  of  water  - 
then  the  boat  had  gone  by  and  was 
sweeping  in  an  immense  and  purposeless 
circle  of  spray  round  and  round  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  With  equal  eccen- 
tricity one  of  the  circles  flattened  out 
and  headed  back  toward  the  raft. 

"Who's  that?"  she  called  shutting  off 


her  motor.     She  was  so  near  now  tha 
Dexter  could  see  her  bathing  suit,  which 
consisted    apparently   of   pink   rompers. 
"Oh — you're  one  of  the  men  I  hit  in  the 
stomach." 

The  nose  of  the  boat  bumped  the  raft. 
After  an  inexpert  struggle.  Dexter  man- 
aged to  twist  the  line  around  a  two-by- 
four.  Then  the  raft  tilted  rakishly  as 
she  sprang  on. 

"Well,  kiddo,"  she  said  huskily,  "do 
you" — she  broke  off.  She  had  sat  herself 
upon  the  springboard,  found  it  damp  and 
jumped  up  quickly, — "do  you  want  to  go 
surf-board  riding? 

He  indicated  that  he  would  be  delighted. 

"The  name  is  Judy  Jones.  Ghastly 
reputation  but  enormously  popular. 
She  favored  him  with  an  absurd  smirk — 
rather,  what  tried  to  be  a  smirk,  for,  twist 
her  mouth  as  she  might,  it  was  not 
grotesque,  it  was  merely  beautiful.  "See 
that  house  over  on  the  peninsula?" 

"No." 

"Well,  there's  a  house  there  that  I  live 
in  only  you  can't  see  it  because  it's  too 
dark.  And  in  that  house  there  is  a  fella 
waiting  for  me.  When  he  drove  up  by  the 
door  I  drove  out  by  the  dock  because  he 
has  watery  eyes  and  asks  me  if  I  have  an 
ideal." 

There  was  a  fish  jumping  and  a  star 
shining  and  the  lights  around  the  lake 
were  gleaming.  Dexter  sat  beside  Judy 
Jones  and  she  explained  how  her  boat 
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Of  Course  You  Want  Comfort 

Perhaps  there  are  some  people  who  are  content  to  ride, 
cold  and  uncomfortable,  in  unheated  motor  cars,  but  the 
majority  are  keen  for  that  real  comfort  which  is  provided  by  a 
Perfection  Heater.  With  this  equipment  protection  is  afforded 
against  the  bitter  cold  of  extreme  winter  as  well  as  the  chill 
and  dampness  of  fall  and  spring. 

This  comfort  feature  is  supplied  by  most  of  the  leading 
car  manufacturers  in  theirclosed  models  without  extracharge. 
Those  owners  whose  cars  are  not  equipped  can  easily  have 
a  Perfection  Heater  installed  by  their  dealer  or  garage  man. 
Except  for  the  nominal  original  cost  there  is  no  upkeep  or 

other  expense. 
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Perfection  Heaters,  may  in  some 
cases, cost  a  trifle  more  but  this  diff- 
erence is  more  than  offset  by  their 
thorough  dependability  and  safety. 
Every  Perfection  Heater  is  tested 
and  guaranteed  free  from  leaks, 
rattles  and  any  other  imperfections 
which  might  occur  in  a  less  care- 
fully made  product. 

These  manufacturers  provide 
without  extra  charge,  gen- 
uine Perfection  Heaters  in 
their  closed  cars: 


Bui(k 

Handiey-Knifiht 

Paige 

llaxiifs 

Piene-Arroiv 

Cole 

Holmes 

Premier 

Columbia 

Hupmobile 

KO  V  Knight 

Ctoininghatn 

King 

ReVere 

CroW'Elkharl 

Kissel 

Roamer 

Dajiieh 

Liberty 

Standard  "8" 

:\faibohnt 

Step  Herts 

Dixie  Flyer 

Mormon 

Stevens- Duryea 

Dorris 

MfLaughliti 

Studebakrr 

Duesenherg 

Mer<er 

Stutz 

DuPont 

Meleor 

Templar 

Durant  "6" 

Mitchell 

Velie 

Elcar 

Moon 

\(/estcott 

Earl 

Nash  •■6" 

Winton 

Gardner 

Nalionai 

yeU<yxv  Cabs 

Grant 

Daklond 

Gray-Dort 

OUismohilf 

The  two  most  pop- 
ular typos  arc  shown 
above,  also  valve 
control. 


TYPE  AB  I"lu»h  floor  style  with  aluminum 
register.  Kits  any  car  havlnft  I  3-4'.  2', 
or  i  1-4"  exhaust Jii.OO 

TYPE  nS— Raised  housinft,   foot  rail  typi- 
Fits  any  car  havlnft   1  i-4',  2",  <ir  2  1-4' 
exhaust »/l.nO 

TYPE  FS—  For  Fords  — similar  to  AB,  with 
special  F'ord  attachments  SiS.OO 

TYPE  nSF— For  Fords  similar  to  IVS  \v(ih 
special  Ford  attachments  S-"  "" 

If  your  car  it  not  covered  by  the  abovf  tt\t, 

specHit fittiuRi  will  he  tuppliett  i/'>iti  •■'^'H 

tend  tiiime,  ttyle  and  date  of  <ur. 


^tvttttwn  far"  Upatprs 


Manufactured  in  Canada  by 


Richards -Wilcox  Canadian  Co.,  Ltd. 

London,  Ontario 


.S.<.<  Henry  Avenue 
WlnnlpeA,  Man. 


J90  .Si.  Paul.  W 
Montreal,  Que 
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Do  You  Want  a 
Better  Position? 

Do  you  want  a  better  position  than 
you  have  now?  Do  you  want  to  be 
■ur«  of  this  job,  whether  business  is 
rood  or  bad  7  Do  you  want  such  a 
poiition  with  a  larger  salary  —  a 
future  ? 

For  Thirty  Years,  Canadians  in  thou- 
aandu,  have  vmlited  frnm  the  voca- 
li*nal  and  academic  training  of  the 
Inttmational    Correspondence    Schools. 

In  IMX,  approximately  7,000  Canadian 
Studanti  of  this  Institution  prepared 
mora  than  80,000  Recitations  and 
Drawings,  requiring  more  than  two 
million  study-hours  to  accomplish.  No 
aincl*  institution  can  show  such  a 
record  of  educational  achievement,  nor 
1b  any  other  institution  so  adequately 
•quipped  to  provide  the  commercial, 
tachnical  and  industrial  training  for 
th*  men  and  women  necessary  in  the 
commercial  life  and  development  of 
the  country.  With  unrivalled  texts, 
eaay  to  study,  easy  to  remember,  and 
•aay  to  apply;  with  such  texts  ar- 
ranged into  comprehensive,  practical 
RcholarshipB;  with  these  scholarships 
conducted  by  an  educational  staff 
trained  to  help,  to  criticize  and  cor- 
rect— you  have  training  of  so  practical 
a  character  that  you  can  apply  it  day 
by  day  to  your  advantage  and   profit. 

rf  vo«  want  to  make  use  of  your 
pretent  posWon;  if  you  want  a  better 
poiition  —  start  now  to  become  a 
trained  man. 

You  can  do  this  easily  in  your  spare 
time  at  home,  without  denying  your- 
self a  single  pleasure — without  losing 
a  day,  or  a  dollar  from  your  present 
werk. 

Let  ut  thoit  you  how  easy  it  is — how 
fatoinatino — how  profitable. 

Tear  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
This  doee  not  obligate  you  in  any  way, 
b«t  it  will  bring  you  the  full  story  of 
what  the  I.C.S.  can  do  for  you. 


TEAR  OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOLS  CANADIAN,   LIMITED 
DcpzrtnMnt  1864,      Montreal,  Canada 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  pleaae  serd  me  com- 
rlete  information  about  the  subject  wuich  I  have 
marked. 


B Business  Mana^ment 
Advertising 
■n  Salesmanship 
jBookkeeplnK 
jAccountancy 
jTrafflc  Management 
^Stenographic 
DOood  English 
3  French 


;]  Drafting 

2  MeclianlcalEnElneerlng 

3ClvU  Engineerlnii 

JSurveylag 

^Architectural 

DEleclrlcal  Englneeriog 

JStatlonary  Engineerins 

DChemlstry 

UAutomoblles 


JSpanlsta  ("ohlects  nAeroplane  Engines 

JCommoD  or  High  tichool  QHadlo 


Name... 

Street 

AOdreu. 


O** Pm 

Ocatpalion 

l/tl>^name  of  I  he  subjects  in  which  you  are  inter. 

tnea  w  not  listed  above,  kindly  state  your  needs 

in  a  letter. 


GENUINE 


oiANONDS 

>:  BOOKLET  FREE 


QUR  diamond  booklet  Uliutntw 
all       the       newest      diamond 

rifiRTS,  pins,  ear^rinrs,  etc..  at  $16 
tmA  ay.  All  diamonds  are  sent  on  approv- 
al, ao  70U  may  see  and  examine  them  cmre- 
tallj'  before  buying. 

■GHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  is  eiven  *a 
Aoae  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guarantee 
to  save  you  10  per  cent,  or  more  on  an|r 
dksnond.  Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  azehanced  any  time  at  a  7>/^  per  cent, 
to  ■■ana  I.  Send  today  for  the  new  2B  page 
toMklet. 

DIAMONDS    LIMITED 
Dept.  4S,  6   Temperance  St.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


was  driven.  Then  she  was  in  the  water, 
swimming  to  the  floating  surf-board  with 
exquisite  crawl.  Watching  her  was  with- 
out effort  to  the  eye  watching  a  branch 
waving  or  a  sea-gull  flying.  Her  arms, 
burned  to  butternut,  moved  .linuously 
among  the  dull  platinum  ripples,  elbow 
appearing  first,  casting  the  forearm  back 
with  a  cadence  of  falling  water,  then 
reaching  out  and  down  stabbing  a  path 
ahead.  They  moved  out  into  the  lake  and 
turning,  Dexter  saw  that  she  was  kneeling 
on  the  low  rear  of  the  now  up-tilted  surf- 
board. 

"Go  faster,"  she  called,  "fast  as  it'll  go." 

Obediently  he  jammed  the  lever  for- 
ward and  the  white  spray  mounted  at  the 
bow.  When  he  looked  around  again  the 
girl  was  standing  up  on  the  rushing 
board,  her  arms  spread  ecstatically,  her 
eyes  lifted  toward  the  moon. 

"It's  awful  cold,  kiddo,"  she  shouted, 
"What's  your  name  anyways?" 

"The  name  is  Dexter  Green.  Would  it 
amuse  you  to  know  how  good  you  look 
back  there?" 

"Yes,"  she  shouted,  "It  would  amuse 
me.  Except  that  I'm  too  cold.  Come  to 
dinner  to-morrow  night." 

He  kept  thinking  how  glad  he  was  that 
he  had  never  caddied  for  this  girl.  The 
damp  gingham  clinging  made  her  like  a 
statue  and  turned  her  intense  mobility 
to  immobility  at  last. 

" — At  seven  o'clock,"  she  shouted, 
"Judy  Jones,  Girl  who  hit  man  in  stomach. 
Better  write  it  down," — and  then,  "Fas- 
ter— oh,  faster!" 

l_TAD  he  been  as  calm  inwardly  as  he 
■»■  -Iwas  in  appearance,  Dexter  would  have 
had  plenty  of  time  to  examine  his  sur- 
roundings in  detail.  He  received,  however, 
an  enduring  impression  that  the  house 
was  the  most  elaborate  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  had  known  for  a  long  time  that  it  was 
the  finest  on  Lake  Erminie,  with  a  Pom- 
peiian  swimming  pool  and  twelve  acres  of 
lawn  and  garden.  But  what  gave  it  an  air 
of  breathless  intensity  was  the  sense  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  Judy  Jones — that  it 
was  as  casual  a  thing  to  her  as  the  little 
house  in  the  village  had  once  been  to 
Dexter.  There  was  a  feeling  of  mystery 
in  it,  of  bedrooms  upstairs  more  beautiful 
than  other  bedrooms,  of  gay  and  radiant 
activities  taking  place  through  these  deep 
corridors  and  of  romances  that  were  not 
musty  and  laid  already  in  lavender,  but 
were  fresh  jand  breathing  and  set  forth 
in  rich  motor  cars  and  in  great  dances 
whose  flowers  were  scarcely  withered. 
They  were  more  real  because  he  could  feel 
them  all  about  him,  pervading  the  air 
with  the  shades  and  echoes  of  still  vibrant 
emotion. 

And  so  while  he  waited  for  her  to  appear 
he  peopled  the  soft  deep  summer  room 
and  the  sun  porch  that  opened  from  it 
with  the  men  who  had  already  loved  Judy 
Jones.  He  knew  the  sort  of  men  they 
were — the  men  who  when  he  first  went  to 
college  had  entered  from  the  great  prep- 
schools  with  graceful  clothes  and  the  deep 
tan  of  healthy  summer,  who  did  nothing 
or  anything  with  the  same  debonaire  ease. 

Dexter  had  seen  that,  in  one  sense,  he 
was  better  than  these  men.  He  was  newer 
and  stronger.  Yet  in  acknowledging  to 
himself  that  he  wished  his  children  to  be 
like  them  he  was  admitting  that  he  was 
but  the  rough,  strong  stun  from  which 
this  graceful  aristocracy  eternally  sprang. 

When,  a  year  before,  the  time  had  come 
when  he  could  wear  good  clothes,  he  had 
known  who  were  the  best  tailors  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  best  tailor  in  America  had 
made  him  the  suit  he  wore  this  evening. 
He  had  acquired  that  particular  reserve 
peculiar  to  his  university,  that  set  it  off 
from  other  universities.  He  recognized  the 
value  to  him  of  such  a  mannerism  and  he 
had  adopted  it;  he  knew  that  to  be  care- 
less in  dress  and  manner  required  more 
confidence  than  to  be  careful.  But  care- 
lessness was  for  his  children.  His  mother's 
name  had  been  Krimslich.  She  was  a 
Bohemian  of  the  peasant  class  and  she 
had  talked  broken  English  to  the  end  of 
her  days.  Her  son  must  keep  to  the  set 
patterns. 

He  waited  for  Judy  Jones  in  her  house, 
and  he  saw  these  other  young  men  around 
him.  It  excited  him  that  many  men  had 
loved  her.  It  increased  her  value  in  his 
eyes. 

At  a  little  after  seven  Judy  Jones  came 
downstairs.  She  wore  a  blue  silk  after- 
noon dress.  He  was  disappointed  at  first 
that  she  had  not  put  on  something  more 
elaborate,  and  this  feeling  was  accentu- 
ated when,  after  a  brief  greeting,  she  went 


to  the  door  of  a  butler's  pantry  and  push- 
ing it  open  called:  "You  can  have  dinner, 
Martha."  He  had  rather  expected  that 
a  butler  would  announce  dinner,  that 
there  would  be  a  cocktail  perhaps.  It  even 
offended  him  that  she  should  know  the 
maid's  name. 

Then  he  put  these  thoughts  behind 
him  as  they  sat  down  together  on  a 
chintz-covered  lounge. 

"Father  and  mother  won't  be  here," 
she  said: 

"Ought  I  to  be  sorry?" 

"They're  really  quite  nice,"  she  con- 
fes.sed,  as  if  it  had  just  occurred  to  her. 
"I  think  my  father's  the  best  looking  man 
of  his  age  I've  ever  seen.  And  mother 
looks  about  thirty." 

He  remembered  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  her  father,  and  found  he  was  glad 
the  parents  were  not  to  be  here  to-night. 
They  would  wonder  who  he  was.  He 
had  been  born  in  Keeble,  a 'Minnesota 
village  fifty  miles  farther  north,  and  he  al- 
ways gave  Keeble  as  his  home  instead  of 
Dillard.  Country  towns  were  well  enough 
to  come  from  if  they  weren't  inconven- 
iently in  sight  and  used  as  foot-stools  by 
fashionable  lakes. 

Before  dinner  he  found  the  conversation 
unsatisfactory.  The  beautiful  Judy 
seemed  faintly  irritable — as  much  so  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  with  a  comparative 
stranger.  They  discussed  Lake  Erminie 
and  its  golf  course,  the  surf-board  riding 
of  the  night  before  and  the  cold  she  had 
caught,  which  made  her  voice  more  husky 
and  charming  than  ever.  They  talked 
of  his  university  which  she  had  visited 
frequently  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
of  the  nearby  city  which  supplied  Lake 
Erminie  with  its  patrons  and  whither 
Dexter  would  return  next  day  to  his 
prospering  laundries. 

During  dinner  she  slipped  into  a  moody 
depression  which  gave  Dexter  a  feeling  of 
guilt.  Whatever  petulance  she  uttered  in 
her  throaty  voice  worried  him.  Whatever 
she  smiled  at — at  him,  at  a  silver  fork,  at 
nothing — ,  it  disturbed  him  that  her  smile 
could  have  no  root  in  mirth,  or  even  in 
amusement.  When  the  red  corners  of  her 
lips  curved  down,  it  was  less  a  smile  than 
an  invitation  to  a  kiss. 

Then,  after  dinner,  she  led  him  out  into 
the  dark  garden  and  deliberately  changed 
the  atmosphere. 

"Do  I  seem  gloomy?"  she  demanded. 

"No,  but  I'm  afraid  I'm  boring  you," 
he  answered  quickly. 

"You're  not.  I  like  you.  But  I've  just 
had  rather  an  unpleasant  afternoon. 
There  was  a — man  I  cared  about.  He 
told  me  out  of  a  clear  sky  that  he  was  poor 
as  a  church-mouse.  He'd  never  even 
hinted  it  before.  Does  it  sound  horribly 
mundane?" 

^''Perhaps  he  was  afraid  to  tell  you." 

"I  suppose  he  was,"  she  answered 
thoughtfully.  "He  didn't  start  right.  You 
see,  if  I'd  thought  of  him  as  poor — well, 
I've  been  mad  about  loads  of  poor  men, 
and  fully  intended  to  marry  them  all.  But 
in  this  case,  I  hadn't  thought  of  him  that 
way  and  my  interest  in  him  wasn't  strong 
enough  to  survive  the  shock." 

"I  know.  As  if  a  girl  calmly  informed 
her  fiancee  that  she  was  a  widow.  He 
might  not  object  to  widows,  but " 

"Let's  start  right,"  she  suggested 
suddenly.    "Who  are  you,  anyhow?" 

For  a  moment  Dexter  hesitated.  There 
were  two  versions  of  his  life  that  he  could 
tell.  There  was  Dillard  and  his  caddying 
and  his  struggle  through  college,  or 

"I'm  nobody,"  he  announced.  "My 
career  is  largely  a  matter  of  futures." 

"Are  you  poor?" 

"No,"  he  said  frankly,  "I'm  probably 
making  more  money  than  any  man  my 
age  in  the  northwest.  I  know  that's  an 
obnoxious  remark,  but  you  advised  me  to 
start  right." 

There  was  a  pause.  She  smiled,  and 
with  a  touch  of  amusement. 

"You  sound  like  a  man  in  a  play." 

"It's  your  fault.  You  tempted  me 
into  being  assertive." 

Suddenly  she  turned  her  dark  eyes 
directly  upon  him  and  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  drooped  until  her  face  seemed  to 
open  like  a  flower.  He  dared  scarcely  to 
breathe,  he  had  the  sense  that  she  was 
exerting  some  force  upon  him;  making 
him  overwhelmingly  conscious  of  the 
youth  and  mystery  that  wealth  imprisons 
and  preserves,  the  freshness  of  many 
clothes,  of  cool  rooms  and  gleaming  things 
safe  and  proud  above  the  hot  struggles 
of  the  poor. 

The  porch  was  bright  with  the  bought 
luxury  of  starshine.     The  wicker  of  the 
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appearance. 
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settee  squeaked  fashionably  when  he  put 
his  arm  around  her,  commanded  by  her 
eyes.  He  kissed  her  curious  and  lovely 
mouth  and  committed  himself  to  the 
following  of  a  grail. 

TT  BEGAN  like  that— and  continued, 
•I-  with  varying  shades  of  intensity,  on 
just  such  a  note  right  up  to  the  denoue- 
ment. Dexter  surrendered  a  part  of  him- 
self to  the  most  direct  and  unprincipled 
personality  with  which  he  had  ever  come 
in  contact.  Whatever  the  beautiful  Judy 
Jones  desired,  she  went  after  with  the  full 
pressure  of  her  charm.  There  was  no 
divergence  of  method,  no  jockeying  for 
position  or  premeditation  of  effects- 
there  was  very  little  mental  quality  in  any 
of  her  affairs.  She  simply  made  men 
conscious  to  the  highest  degree  of  her 
physical  loveliness. 

Dexter  had  no  desire  to  change  her. 
Her  deficiencies  were  knit  up  with  a 
passionate  energy  that  transcended  and 
justified  them. 

When  as  Judy's  head  lay  against  his 
shoulder  that  first  night,  she  whispered: 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
me.  Last  night  I  thought  I  was  in  love 
with  a  man  and  to-night  I  think  I'm  in 
love  with  you " 

it  seemed  to  him  a  beautiful  and 

romantic  thing  to  say.  It  was  the  ex- 
quisite excitability  that  for  the  moment 
he  controlled  and  owned.  But  a  week 
later  he  was  compelled  to  view  this  same 
quality  in  a  different  light.  She  took  him 
in  her  roadster  to  a  picnic  supper  and 
after  supper  she  disappeared,  likewise  in 
her  roadster,  with  another  man.  Dexter 
became  enormously  upset  and  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  be  decently  civil  to  the  other 
people  present.  When  she  assured  him 
that  she  had  not  kissed  the  other  man  he 
knew  she  was  lying — yet  he  was  glad 
that  she  had  taken  the  trouble  to  lie  to 
him. 

He  was,  as  he  found  before  the  summer 
ended,  one  of  a  dozen,  a  varying  dozen, 
who  circulated  about  her.  Each  of  them 
had  at  one  time  been  favored  above  all 
others — about  half  of  them  still  basked  in 
the  solace  of  occasional  sentimental  re- 
vivals. Whenever  one  showed  signs  of 
dropping  out  through  long  neglect  she 
granted  him  a  brief  honeyed  hour  which 
encouraged  him  to  tag  along  for  a  year  or 
so  longer.  Judy  made  these  forays  upon 
the  helpless  and  defeated  without  malice, 
indeed  half  unconscious  that  there  was 
anything  mischievous  in  what  she  did. 

When  a  new  man  came  to  town  every- 
one dropped  out — dates  were  automatic- 
ally  cancelled. 

The  helpless  part  of  trying  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  was  that  she  did  it  all  her- 
self. She  was  not  a  girl  who  could  be 
"won"  in  the  kinetic  sense — she  was 
proof  against  cleverness,  she  was  proof 
against  charm;  if  any  of  these  assailed  her 
too  strongly  she  would  immediately  re- 
solve the  affair  to  a  physical  basis  and 
under  the  magic  of  her  physical  splendor 
the  strong  as  well  as  the  brilliant  played 
her  game  and  not  their  own.  She  was 
entertained  only  by  the  gratification  of 
her  desires  and  by  the  direct  exercise  of 
her  own  charm.  Perhaps  from  so  much 
youthful  love,  so  many  youthful  lovers,  she 
had  come,  in  self  defense,  to  nourish 
herself  wholly  from  within. 

Succeeding  Dexter's  first  exhilaration 
came  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  The 
helpless  ecstasy  of  losing  himself  in  her 
charm  was  a  powerful  opiate  rather  than 
a  tonic.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  work 
during  the  winter  that  those  moments  of 
ecstasy  came  infrequently.  Early  in  their 
acquaintance  it  had  seemed  for  a  while 
that  there  was  a  deep  and  spontaneous 
mutual  attraction— that  first  August  for 
example — three  days  of  long  evenings  on 
her  dusky  verandah,  of  strange  wan  kisses 
through  the  late  afternoon,  in  shadowy 
alcoves  or  behind  the  protecting  trellises 
of  the  garden  arbors,  of  mornings  when 
she  was  fresh  as  a  dream  and  almost  shy 
at  meeting  him  in  the  clarity  of  the  ri.sing 
day.  There  was  all  the  ecstasy  of  an 
engagement  about  it,  sharpened  by  his 
realization  that  there  was  no  engagement. 
It  was  during  those  three  days  that,  for 
the  first  time,  he  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  She  said  "maybe  some  day,"  she 
said  "kiss  me,"  she  said  "I'd  like  to 
marry  you,"  she  said  "I  love  you," — she 
said — nothing. 

The  three  days  were  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  New  York  man  who  visited 
the  Jones'  for  half  September.  To  Dex- 
ter's agony,  rumor  engaged  them.  The 
man   was  the  son  of  trie   pre^ir'pnt   of  a 


great  trust  company.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
month  it  was  reported  that  Judy  was 
yawning.  At  a  dance  one  night  she  sat 
all  evening  in  a  motor  boat  with  an  old 
beau,  while  the  New  Yorker  searched  the 
club  for  her  frantically.  She  told  the  old 
beau  that  she  was  bored  with  her  visitor 
and  two  days  later  he  left.  She  was  seen 
with  him  at  the  station  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  looked  very  mournful  in- 
deed. 

On  this  note  the  summer  ended.  Dex- 
ter was  twenty-four  and  he  found  himself 
increasingly  in  a  position  to  do  as  he 
wished.  He  joined  two  clubs  in  the  city 
and  lived  at  one  of  them.  Though  he  was 
by  no  means  an  integral  part  of  the  stag- 
lines  at  these  clubs  he  managed  to  be  on 
hand  at  dances  where  Judy  Jones  was 
likely  to  appear.  He  could  have  gone  out 
socially  as  much  as  he  liked — he  was  an 
eligible  young  man,  now,  and  popular 
with  downtown  fathers.  His  confessed 
devotion  to  Judy  Jones  had  rather  solidi- 
fied his  position.  But  he  had  no  social 
aspirations  and  rather  despised  the 
dancing  men  who  were  always  on  tap  for 
the  Tlhursday  or  Saturday  parties  and 
who  filled  in  at  dinners  with  the  younger 
married  set.  Already  he  was  playing  with 
the  idea  of  going  East.  He  wanted  to  take 
Judy  Jones  with  him.  No  disillusion  as 
to  the  world  in  which  she  had  grown  up 
could  cure  his  illusion  as  to  her  desirabil- 
ity. 

Remember  that — for  only  in  the  light 
of  it  can  what  he  did  for  her  be  under- 
stood. 

Eighteen  months  after  he  first  met 
Judy  Jones  he  became  engaged  to  an- 
other girl.  Her  name  was  Irene  Scheerer 
and  her  father  was  one  of  the  men  who 
had  always  believed  in  Dexter.  Irene  was 
dark  haired  and  sweet  and  honorable  and 
a  little  stout  and  she  had  two  beaus  whom 
she  pleasantly  relinquished  when  Dexter 
formally  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

Summer,  fall,  winter,  spring,  another 
summer,  another  fall — so  much  he  had 
given  of  his  active  life  to  the  curved  lips 
of  Judy  Jones.  She  had  treated  him  with 
interest,  with  encouragement,  with  malice, 
with  indifference,  with  contempt.  She 
had  inflicted  on  him  with  innumerable 
little  slights  and  indignities  possible  in 
such  a  case — as  if  in  revenge  for  having 
ever  cared  for  him  at  all.  She  had  beck- 
oned him  and  yawned  at  him  and  beck- 
oned him  again  and  he  had  responded 
often  with  bitterness  and  narrowed  eyes. 
She  had  brought  him  ecstatic  happiness 
and  intolerable  agony  of  spirit.  She  had 
caused  him  untold  inconvenience  and  not 
a  little  trouble.  She  had  insulted  him  and 
she  had  ridden  over  him  and  she  had 
played  his  interest  in  her  against  his  in- 
terest in  his  work — for  fun.  She  had 
done  everything  to  him  except  to  criti- 
cise him — this  she  had  not  done — it  seemed 
to  him  only  because  it  might  have  sullied 
the  utter  indifference  she  manifested  and 
sincerely  felt  toward  him. 

When  autumn  had  come  and  gone 
again  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
not  have  Judy  Jones.  He  had  to  beat 
this  into  his  mind,  but  he  convinced  him- 
self at  last.  He  lay  awake  at  night  for  a 
while  and  argued  it  over.  He  told  him- 
self the  trouble  and  the  pain  she  had 
caused  him,  he  enumerated  her  glaring 
deficiencies  as  a  wife.  Then  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  loved  her  and  after  a  while 
he  fell  asleep.  For  a  week,  lest  he  imag- 
ine her  husky  voice  over  the  telephone 
or  her  eyes  opposite  him  at  lunch,  he 
worked  hard  and  late  and  at  night  he 
went  to  his  office  and  plotted  out  his 
years. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  went  to  a  dance 
and  cut  in  on  her  once.  For  almost  the 
first  time  since  they  had  met  he  did  not 
ask  her  to  sit  out  with  him  or  tell  her  that 
she  was  lovely.  It  hurt  him  that  she  did 
not  miss  these  things — that  was  all.  He 
was  not  jealous  when  he  saw  that  there 
was  a  new  man  to-night.  He  had  been 
hardened  against  jealousy  long  before. 

He  stayed  late  at  the  dance.  He  sat 
for  an  hour  with  Irene  Scheerer  and 
talked  about  books  and  about  music.  He 
knew  very  little  about  either.  But  he  was 
beginning  to  be  master  of  his  own  time 
now  and  he  had  a  rather  priggish  notion 
that  he — the  young  and  already  fabulous- 
ly successful  Dexter  Green— should  know 
more  about  such  things. 

THAT  was  in  October  when  he  was 
twenty-five.  In  January  Dexter  and 
Irene  became  engaged.  It  was  to  be 
announced  in  June  and  they  were  to  be 
married  three  months  later. 
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In  the    Fatal  Circle 

GET  your  game  in  the  circle  of  your   Lyman 
Rear  Sight,  cover  it  with  your  front,  squeeze 
the  trigger  and  its  yours. 


Better    Your    Aim 

The  rear  sight  is  set  so  close  to 

the   eye.  on   tang  or  receiver, 

that     it   is  practically   ignored 

and  your  whole  attention  cent- 

«red  on    front  sight  and  game.  .,      ,     d       »j  en 

The  result   is   a    quicker,  more  No.  la  Reai$4.50 

accurate  bead.   For  all  rifles.  At 
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Make,  Model  and  Caliber. 
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150  W*st  St..MiddleHeld,  Corm.  $|.00 
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I  FREE  CATALOG 
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For  Nervous  Headaches 

Vaseline 

Trade  Mark 
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PETROLEUM  JELLY 

I3  the  relief  from  headache  or  neuralgic 
pains  worth  one  cent  to  you?  That's  a'lHt 
costs  for  an  application  of  "Vaseline" 
Mentholated  Jelly.  "With  thefirstindica- 
tion  of  a  headache  rub  a  small  amount  of 
it  gently  on  the  forehead  and  temples.  So 
convenient,  effective  and  economical  I 

CHESEBROTJGH     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

(Consoiidatcii) 
1880  Chabot  Ave.  Montreal,  Que. 


Easily  Leanipd 


i-  J  B  1  ^^A  Be  a  Radio  Expert.  Make  big 
■  ■  I  ^*^*  money.  Win  success  in  this  new, 
■  ■  IJuncrowded  field.  Trained  men  needed. 
l^M  $1.800  TO  $6,000 

■vtf  a  year  easily  earned.  I  will  tram  you  quicklv, 
I  athome,in  yourspare  time. to  cons truct.instafl, 
■  operate,  repair,  maintain  and  sell  radio  out- 
■fita.  Short  course,  low  cost,  easy  terms,  money 
■  back  (faarantee.  Write  for  "Radio  Facts"  FREE. 
|Enctne«r  Mohaupt.  American  Electrical  Association 
Oast.     118      Bantuwod      Are      Chicago      III. 


The  western  winter  prolonged  itself 
interminably  and  it  was  almost  May 
when  the  winds  came  soft  and  the  snow 
ran  down  into  Lake  Erminic  at  last.  For 
the  first  time  in  over  a  year  Dexter  was 
enjoying  a  certain  tranquillity  of  spirit. 
Judy  Jones  had  been  in  various  places  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  somewhere  she  had 
been  engaged  and  somewhere  she  had 
broken  it  off.  At  last,  when  Dexter  had 
definitely  given  her  up,  it  had  made  him 
sad  that  people  still  linked  them  to- 
gether and  asked  for  news  of  her,  but 
when  he  began  to  be  placed  at  dinner 
next  to  Irene  Scheerer  people  didn't  ask 
him  about  her  any  more — they  told  him 
about  her.  He  ceased  to  be  an  authority 
on  her. 

May  at  last.  Dexter  walked  the  streets 
at  night  when  the  darkness  was  damp  as 
rain,  wondering  that  so  soon,  with  so  little 
done,  so  much  of  ecstasy  had  gone  from 
him.  May,  one  year  back,  had  been 
marked  by  Judy's  poignant,  unforgivable 
yet  forgiven  turbulence — it  had  been  one 
of  those  rare  times  when  he  fancied  she 
had  grown  to  care  for  him.  That  old 
penny's  worth  of  happiness  he  had  spent 
for  this  bushel  of  content.  He  knew  that 
Irene  would  be  no  more  than  a  curtain 
spread  behind  him,  a  hand  moving  among 
gleaming  tea  cups,  a  voice  calling  to 
children.  .  fire  and  loveliness  were  gone, 
magic  of  night  and  the  hushed  wonder 
of  the  hours  and  seasons.  .  slender  lips, 
down  turning,  dropping  to  his  lips  like 
poppy  petals,  bearing  him  up  into  a 
heaven  of  eyes ...  a  haunting  gesture, 
light  of  a  warm  lamp  on  her  hair.  The 
thing  was  deep  in  him.  He  was  too 
strong,  too  alive  for  it  to  die  lightly. 

In  the  middle  of  May  when  the  weather 
balanced  for  a  few  days  on  the  thin 
bridge  that  led  to  deep  summer  he  turned 
in  one  night  at  Irene's  house.  Their  en- 
gagement was  to  be  announced  in  a  week 
now — no  one  would  be  surprised  at  it. 
And  to-night  they  would  sit  together  on 
the  lounge  at  the  College  Club  and  look 
for  an  hour  at  the  dancers.    It  gave  him 

a  sense  of  solidity  to  go  with  her She 

was  so  sturdily  popular,  so  intensely  a 
"good  egg." 

He  mounted  the  steps  of  the  brown 
stone  house  and  stepped  inside. 
"Irene,"  he  called. 

Mrs.  Scheerer  came  out  of  the  living 
room  to  meet  him. 

"Dexter,"  she  said,  "Irene's  gone  up- 
stairs with  a  splitting  headache.  She 
wanted  to  go  with  you  but  I  made  her  go 
to  bed." 

"Nothing  serious  I " 

"Oh,,  no.  She's  going  to  play  golf  with 
you  in  the  morning.  You  can  spare  her 
for  just  one  night,  can't  you,  Dexter?" 

Her  smile  was  kind.  She  and  Dexter 
liked  each  other.  In  the  living  room  he 
talked  for  a  moment  before  he  said  good- 
night. 

Returning  to  the  College  Club,  where 
he  had  rooms,  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
for  a  moment  and  watched  the  dancers. 
He  leaned  against  the  door  post,  nodded 
at  a  man  or  two — yawned. 
"Hello,  kiddo." 

The  familiar  voice  at  his  elbow  startled 
him.  Judy  Jones  had  left  a  man  and 
crossed  the  room  to  him— Judy  Jones,  a 
slender  enamelled  doll  in  cloth  of  gold, 
gold  in  a  band  at  her  head,  gold  in  two 
slipper  points  at  her  dress's  hem.  The 
fragile  glow  of  her  face  seemed  to  blossom 
as  she  smiled  at  him.  A  breeze  of  warmth 
and  light  blew  through  the  room.  His 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  dinner  jacket 
tightened  spasmodically.  He  was  filled 
with  a  sudden  excitement. 

"When  did  you  get  back?"  he  asked 
casually. 

"Come  here  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it." 
She  turned  and  he  followed  her.    She 
had  been  away — he  could  have  wept  at 
the  wonder  of  her  return.    She  had  passed 
through  enchanted  streets,  doing  young 
things  that  were  like  plaintive  music.   All 
mysterious    happenings,    all    fresh    and 
quickening  hopes,  that   had  gone  away 
with  her,  came  back  with  her  now. 
She  turned  in  the  doorway. 
"Have  you  a  car  here?    If  you  haven't 
I  have." 

"I  have  a  coupe." 

In  then,  with  a  rustle  of  golden  cloth. 
He  slammed  the  door.  Into  so  many 
cars  she  had  stepped — like  this — like  that 
— her  back  against  the  leather,  so — her 
elbow  resting  on  the  door — waiting.  She 
would  have  been  soiled  long  since  had 
there  been  anything  to  soil  her,  except — 
herself — but  these  things  were  all  her  own 
outpouring. 


With  an  effort  he  forced  himself  to 
start  the  car  and  avoiding  her  surprised 
glance  backed  into  the  street.  This  was 
nothing,  he  must  remember.  She  had 
done  this  before  and  he  had  put  her  be- 
hind him,  as  he  would  have  slashed  a  bad 
account  from  his  books. 

He  drove  slowly  downtown  and  affect-- 
ing  a  disinterested  abstraction  traversed 
the  deserted  streets  of  the  business  section 
peopled  here  and  there,  where  a  movie 
was  giving  out  its  crowd  or  where  con- 
sumptive or  pugilistic  youth  lounged  in 
front  of  pool  halls.  The  clink  of  glas.ses 
and  the  slap  of  hands  on  the  bars  issued 
from  saloons,  cloisters  of  glazed  glass  and 
dirty  yellow  light. 

She  was  watching  him  closely  and  the 
silence  was  embarrassing,  yet  in  this 
crisis  he  could  find  no  casual  word  with 
which  to  profane  the  hour.  At  a  conven- 
ient turning  he  began  to  zig-zag  back 
toward  the  College  Club. 

"Have  you  missed  me?"  she  asked 
suddenly. 

"Everybody  mi.ssed  you." 

He  wondered  if  she  knew  of  Irene 
Scheerer.  She  had  been  back  only  a  day 
— her  absence  had  been  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  his  engagement. 

"What  a  remark!"  Judy  laughed  sadly 
— without  sadness.  She  looked  at  him 
searchingly.  He  became  absorbed  for  a 
moment  in  the  dashboard. 

"You're  handsomer  than  you  used  to 
be,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "Dexter,  you 
have  the  most  rememberable  eyes." 

He  could  have  laughed  at  this,  but  he 
did  not  laugh.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  was  said  to  sophomores.  Yet  it 
stabbed  at  him. 

"I'm  awfully  tired  of  everything, 
kiddo."  She  called  everyone  kiddo,  en- 
dowing the  obsolete  slang  with  careless, 
individual  camaraderie.  "I  wish  you'd 
marry  me." 

THE  directness  of  this  confused  him. 
He  should  have  told  her  now  that  he 
was  going  to  marry  another  girl,  but  he 
could  not  tell  her.  He  could  as  easily 
have  sworn  that  he  had  never  loved  her, 
"I  think  we'd  get  along,"  she  continued, 
on  the  same  note,  "unless  probably  you've 
forgotten  me  and  fallen  in  love  with 
another  girl." 

Her  confidence  was  obviously  enor- 
mous. She  had  said,  in  effect,  that  she 
found  such  a  thing  impossible  to  believe, 
that  if  it  were  true  he  had  merely  com- 
mitted a  childish  indiscretion — and  prob- 
ably to  show  off.  She  would  forgive 
him,  because  it  was  not  a  matter  of  any 
moment  but  rather  something  to  be 
brushed  aside  lightly. 

"Of  course  you  could  never  love  any- 
body but  me,"  she  continued,  "I  like  the 
way  you  love  me.  Oh,  Dexter,  have  you 
forgotten  last  year?" 

"No,  I  haven't  forgotten." 

"Neither  have  I!" 

Was  she  sincerely  moved — or  was  she 
carried  along  by  the  wave  of  her  own 
acting? 

"I  wish  we  could  be  like  that  again," 
she  said,  and  he  forced  himself  to  answer: 

"I  don't  think  we  can." 

"I  suppose  not.  .  .  I  hear  you're  giving 
Irene  Scheerer  a  violent  rush." 

There  was  not  the  faintest  emphasis  on 
the  name,  yet  Dexter  was  suddenly 
ashamed. 

"Oh,  take  me  home,"  cried  Judy 
suddenly,  "I  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
that  idiotic  dance — with  those  children." 

Then,  as  he  turned  up  the  street  that 
led  to  the  residence  district,  Judy  began 
to  cry  quietly  to  herself.  He  had  never 
seen  her  cry  before. 

The  dark  street  lightened,  the  dwellings 
of  the  rich  loomed  up  around  them,  he 
stopped  his  coupe  in  front  of  the  great 
white  bulk  of  the  Mortimer  Jones'  house, 
somnolent,  gorgeous,  drenched  with  the 
splendor  of  the  damp  moonlight.  Its 
solidity  startled  him.  The  strong  walls, 
the  fine  steel  of  the  girders,  the  breadth 
and  beam  and  pomp  of  it  were  there  only 
to  bring  out  the  contrast  with  the  young 
beauty  beside  him.  It  was  sturdy  to 
accentuate  her  slightness — as  if  to  show 
what  a  breeze  could  be  generated  by  a 
butterfly's  wing. 

He  sat  perfectly  quiet,  his  nerves  in 
wild  clamor,  afraid  that  if  he  moved  he 
would  find  her  irresistibly  in  his  arms. 
Two  tears  had  rolled  down  her  wet  face 
and  trembled  on  her  upper  lip. 

"I'm  more  beautiful  than  anybody 
else,"  she  said  brokenly;  "why  can't  I 
be  happy?"     Her  moist  eyes  tore  at  his 
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stability, — mouth  turned  slowly  down- 
ward with  an  exquisite  sadness,  "I'd  like 
to  marry  you  if  you'll  have  me,  Dexter.  I 
suppose  you  think  I'm  not  worth  having 
but  I'll  be  so  beautiful  for  you,  Dexter." 

A  million  phrases  of  anger,  of  pride,  of 
passion,  of  hatred,  of  tenderness  fought 
on  his  lips.  Then  a  perfect  wave  of  emo- 
tion washed  over  him,  carrying  off  with 
It  a  sediment  of  wisdom,  of  convention,  of 
doubt,  of  honor.  This  was  his  girl  who 
was  speaking,  his  own,  his  beautiful,  his 
pride. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  he  heard  her 
draw  in  her  breath  sharply. 

"All  right,"  his  voice  was  trembling, 
"I'll  come  in." 

It  seems  strange  to  say  that  neither 
when  it  was  over  nor  a  long  time  after- 
ward did  he  regret  that  night.  Looking  at 
it  from  the  perspective  of  ten  years,  the 
fact  that  Judy'sflair  for  him  endured  just 
one  month  seemed  of  little  importance. 
Nor  did  it  matter  that  by  his  yielding  he 
subjected  himself  to  a  deeper  agony  in  the 
end  and  gave  serious  hurt  to  Irene 
Scheerer  and  to  Irene's  parents  who  had 
befriended  him.  There  was  nothing 
sufficiently  pictorial  about  Irene's  grief 
to  stamp  itself  on  his  mind. 

Dexter  was  at  bottom  hard-minded. 
The  attitude  of  the  city  on  his  action  was 
of  no  importance  to  him,  not  because  he 
was  going  to  leave  the  city,  but  because 
any  outside  attitude  on  the  situation 
seemed  superficial.  He  was  completely 
indifferent  to  popular  opinion.  Nor, 
when  he  had  seen  that  it  was  no  use,  that 
he  did  not  possess  in  himself  the  power 
to  move  fundamentally  or  to  hold  Judy 
Jones,  did  he  bear  any  malice  toward  her. 
He  loved  her  and  he  would  love  her  until 
the  day  he  was  too  old  for  loving — but  he 
could  not  have  her.  So  he  tasted  the  deep 
pain  that  is  reserved  only  for  the  strong, 
just  as  he  had  tasted  for  a  little  while  the 
deep  happiness. 

Even  the  ultimate  falsity  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  Judy  terminated  the 
•engagement — that  she  did  not  want  to 
"take  him  away"  from  Irene,  that  it  was 
her  conscience — did  not  revolt  him.  He 
was  beyond  any  revulsion  or  any  amuse- 
ment. 

He  went  east  in  February  with  the  in- 
tention of  selling  out  his  laundries,  but  he 
changed  his  plans,  returned  to  the  west, 
handed  over  the  management  of  the 
business  to  his  partner  and  joined  an 
officers'  training  corps.  He  was  one  of 
those  young  thousands  who  greeted  the 
war  with  a  certain  amount  of  relief,  wel- 
coming the  liberation  from  webs  of  tangled 
emotion. 

THIS  story  is  not  his  biography,  re- 
member, although  things  seem  to 
■creep  into  it  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  dreams  he  had  when  he  was 
young.  We  are  almost  done  with  them 
and  with  him  now.  There  is  only  one 
more  incident  to  be  related  here  and  it 
happens  seven  years  farther  on. 

It  took  place  in  a  large  eastern  city, 
where  he  had  done  well — so  well  that 
there  were  no  barriers  too  high  for  him 
now.  He  was  thirty-two  years  old,  and, 
except  for  one  flying  trip  immediately 
after  the  war,  he  had  not  been  west  in 
seven  years.  A  man  named  Devlin  from 
Winnipeg  came  into  his  office  to  see  him 
in  a  business  way,  and  then  and  there  this 
incident  occurred,  and  closed  out,  so  to 
speak,  this  particular  side  of  his  life. 

"So  you're  from  the  middle  west," 
said  the  man  Devlin  with  careless  curi- 
osity. "That's  funny — I  thought  men 
like  you  were  probably  born  and  raised 
in  the  East.  You  know — wife  of  one  of  my 
best  friends  in  Winnipeg  came  from  your 
•city.      I  was  an  usher  at  the  wedding." 

Dexter  waited  with  no  apprehension  of 
what  was  coming.  There  was  a  magic  that 
his  city  would  never  lose  for  him.  Just 
as  Judy's  house  had  always  seemed  to  him 
more  mysterious  and  gay  than  other 
hou.ses,  so  his  dream  of  the  city  itself,  now 
that  he  had  gone  from  it,  was  pervaded 
with  a  melancholy  beauty. 

"Judy  Simms,  said  Devlin  with  no 
particular  interest,  "Judy  Jones  she  was 
once." 

"Yes,  I  knew  her."  A  dull  impatience 
spread  over  him.  He  had  heard,  of 
course,  that  she  was  married, — perhaps 
deliberately  he  had  heard  no  more. 

"Awfully  nice  girl,"  brooded  Devlin, 
meanirgle.ssly,  "I'm  sort  of  sorry  for  her." 

"Why?"  Something  in  Dexter  was 
iert,  receptive,  at  once. 

"Oh,  Joe  Simms  has  gone  to  pieces  in  a 
'  ;iy.     I  don't  jnean  he  beats  her,  you 


understand,  or  anything  like  that.  But 
he  drinks  and  runs  around " 

"Doesn't  she  run  around?" 

"No.    Stays  at  home  with  her  kids." 

"Oh." 

"She's  a  little  too  old  for  him,"  said 
Devlin. 

"Too  old!"  cried  Dexter,  "why,  Heavens 
man,  she's  only  twenty-seven." 

He  was  possessed  with  a  wild  notion 
of  rushing  out  into  the  streets  and  taking 
a  train  to  Winnipeg.  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
spasmodically,  involuntarily. 

"I  guess  you're  busy,"  Devlin  apol- 
ogized quickly.     "I  didn't  realize " 

"No,  I'm  not  busy,"  said  Dexter,  steady- 
ing his  voice,  "I'm  not  busy  at  all.  Not 
busy  at  all.  Did  you  say  she  was— 
twenty-seven?  No,  I  said  she  was  twenty- 
seven." 

"Yes,  you  did,"  agreed  Devlin  drily. 

"Go  on,  then.     Go  on." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"About  Judy  Jones." 

Devlin  looked  at  him  helplessly. 

"Well,  that's— I  told  you  all  there  is  to 
it.  He  treats  her  like  the  devil.  Oh, 
they're  not  going  to  get  divorced  or  any- 
thing. When  he's  particularly  outrage- 
ous she  forgives  him.  In  fact,  I'm  Inclined 
to  think  she  loves  him.  She  was  a  pretty 
girl  when  she  first  came  to  Winnipeg." 

A  PRETTY  giri!  The  phrase  struck 
Dexter  as  ludicrous. 

"Isn't  she — a  pretty  girl  any  more?" 

"Oh,  she's  all  right." 

"Look  here,"  said  Dexter,  sitting  down 
suddenly,  "I  don't  understand.  You  say 
she  was  a  'pretty  girl'  and  now  you  say 
she's  'all  right.'  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean — Judy  Jones  wasn't  a 
pretty  girl,  at  all.  She  was  a  great 
beauty.  Why,  I  knew  her,  I  knew  her. 
She  was " 

Devlin  laughed  pleasantly. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  start  a  row,"  he 
said.  "I  think  Judy's  a  nice  girl  and  I 
like  her.  I  can't  understand  how  a  man 
like  Joe  Simms  could  fall  madly  in  love 
with  her,  but  he  did."  Then  he  added, 
"Most  of  the  women  like  her." 

Dexter  looked  closely  at  Devlin,  think- 
ing wildly  that  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
this,  some  insensiti'vity  in  the  man  or 
some  private  malice. 

"Lots  of  women  fade  just-like-</!o(," 
Devlin  snapped  his  fingers.  "You  must 
have  seen  it  happen.  Perhaps  I've  for- 
gotten how  pretty  she  was  at  her  wedding. 
I've  seen  her  so  much  since  then,  you  see. 
She  has  nice  eyes." 

A  sort  of  dullness  settled  down  upon 
Dexter.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  like  getting  very  drunk.  He  knew 
that  he  was  laughing  loudly  at  some- 
thing Devlin  had  said  but  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  or  why  it  was  funny. 
When  Devlin  went,  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
lay  down  on  his  lounge  and  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  big  city's  skyline  into  which 
the  sun  was  sinking  in  dull  lovely  shades 
of  pink  and  gold. 

He  had  thought  that  having  nothing 
else  to  lose  he  was  invulnerable  at  last 
— but  he  knew  that  he  had  just  lost 
something  more,  as  surely  as  if  he  had 
married  Judy  Jones  and  seen  her  fade 
away  before  his  eyes. 

The  dream  was  gone.  Something  had 
been  taken  from  him.  In  a  sort  of  panic 
he  pushed  the  palms  of  his  hands  into 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  bring  up  a  picture  of 
the  waters  lapping  at  Lake  Erminie  and 
the  moonlit  verandah,  and  gingham  on 
the  golf  links  and  the  dry  sun  and  the 
gold  color  of  her  neck's  soft  down.  And 
her  mouth  damp  to  his  kisses  and  her 
eyes  plaintive  with  melancholy  and  her 
freshness  like  new  fine  linen  in  the  morn- 
ing. Why  these  things  were  no  longer  in 
the  world.  They  had  existed  and  they 
existed  no  more. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  face.  But  they  were 
for  himself  now.  He  did  not  care  about 
mouth  and  eyes  and  moving  hands.  He 
wanted  to  care  and  he  could  not  care  For 
he  had  gone  away  and  he  could  never  go 
back  any  more.  The  gates  were  closed, 
the  .sun  was  gone  down  and  there  was  no 
beauty  but  the  pey  beauty  of  steel  that 
withstands  all  time.  Even  the  grief  he 
could  have  borne  was  left  behind  in  the 
country  of  illusion,  of  youth,  of  the  rich- 
ness of  life,  where  his  winter  dreams  had 
flourished. 

"Long  ago,"  he  said,  "long  ago,  there 
was  something  in  me,  but  now  that  thing 
is  gone.  Now  that  thing  is  gone,  that 
thing  is  gone.  I  cannot  cry.  I  cannot 
care.  "That  thing  will  come  back  no  more." 
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1985,  and  of  128,000,000  by  the  year  2020. 
If  we  were  to  add  to  this  an  immigration 
based  on  the  average  from  1900  to  1914, 
namely  202,326  people  per  annum  and 
the  similar  increase  of  immigrants.  It  is 
clear  that  in  a  hundred  years  Canada 
would  surpass  British  India  in  the  density 
of  the  population. 


Increase  of 

French  Can 

adians 

1665     3,215 
1681     9,677 
1692    12,431 
1706    16,417 
1721    24,951 

1734 
1754 
1765 
1790 
1844 

37,716 

55,009 

69,300 

155.000 

524,244 

Even  allowing  for  some  immigration, 
the  rate  of  increase  is  remarkably  large. 

But  these  are  potentialities  only.  The 
fads  are  far  different.  The  question  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  human  race  has  re- 
ceived serious  reconsideration  since  Mal- 
thus  wrote  his  gloomy  essay.  Factors  of 
which  he  took  no  account  are  vital  to  the 
preisent  situation.  It  is  growing  very 
doubtful  whether  the  highly  civilized 
races,  or  at  least  whether  those  portions 
of  them  which  are  highly  civilized,  are 
going  to  increase  at  all.  Under  our  econ- 
omic circumstances  in  proportion  as 
humanity  struggles  toward  comfort,  in- 
dependence and  intellectual  life,  it  ceases 
to  breed.  It  multiplies  most  rapidly  in  the 
gutter.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
our  civilization  keeps  dying  out  at  the 
top.  Professor  Taussig  of  Harvard  has 
gathered  together  recently  in  his  admir- 
able work  on  Political  Economy  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  evidence  on  this  point. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  he  says,  that 
marriage  takes  place  later  among  the 
well-to-do  classes  than  among  the  working 
people.  And  not  only  is  the  age  of  mar- 
riage later  but  the  number  of  children, 
born  to  the  rich,  even  proportionately 
to  the  years  of  marriage,  is  fewer  than  the 
number  born  to  the  poor. 

Illustrative  Statistics  Gathered  in 
England  About  1890 

Age   of    Marriage   in    Different  Classes. 

Bachelors  Spinsters 

Miners                             24  22.4 

Artisans                           25  3  23 . 7 

Shopkeepers                   26  6  24.2 
Professional  and 

independent  classes      31.2  26.4 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  precise  statis- 
tics have  been  gathered  in  Canada  dealing 
with  the  relative  unfertility  of  the  well-to- 
do  class,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  the  tendencies  noted  else- 
where are  at  work  among  us  too.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  educated 
and  influential  population  of  the  Canad- 
ian towns  and  cities  is  going  to  increase 
at  anything  more  than  a  very  modest 
rate. 

For  example,  the  statistics  for  Ontario 
for  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  com- 
puted for  a  five  year  average  (1906- 
1910)  showed  that  the  population  of  that 
province  would  take  seventy  years  to 
double  itself.  The  rate  was  slower  than  in 
England  or  Germany  or  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  except  Spain,  Ireland, 
Belgium,  and  France.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  same  tendency  is  largely 
operative  even  in  the  country  population, 
in  proportion  as  farm  life  becomes  even 
more  and  more  interwoven  with  the  life  of 
the  city.  The  child  who  has  been  squeezed 
out  from  the  city  "apartment"  as  a 
useless  burden  obnoxious  to  the  landlord, 
will  be  presently  driven  off  the  farm.  His 
little  tasks  of  olden  days  when  he  scared 
the  crows  and  gleaned  the  corn  have  been 
rudely  stolen  from  him  by  the  all-devour- 
ing machine,  whose  slaves  we  are.  His 
only  recourse  is  back  again  to  Heaven, 
whence  by  a  change  of  soul  he  can  be  re- 
born into  the  jungle  or  the  gutter  or  some 
place  where  humanity  still  breeds.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  in  the  respectable  classes 
of  society  married  people  prefer  a  Ford 
car  to  a  baby. 

The  truth,  then,  at  which  I  am  trying 
to  drive,  is  this,  that  as  far  as  the  increase 
of  the  present  well-to-do  population  of 
Canada  is  concerned  there  is  little  need 
to  calculate  it.  There  probably  will  be 
but  little,   perhaps    none.     The   natural 


increase  of  our  population  will  be  in  the 
lower  ranks  and  in  such  agricultural  com- 
munities as,  notably,  in  French  Canada, 
reproduce  still  the  older  environment. 
This  is  a  very  serious  proposition  since  the 
"mind"  of  Canada,  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  the  directing  force  is  very 
largely  found  among  this  non-increasing 
section  of  the  population.  In  other  words, 
if  our  population  is  to  undergo  any  great 
and  striking  increa.se  it  must  be  from  the 
immigration  of  new-comers:  and  this  will 
be  seen  to  carry  with  it  consequences  not 
altogether  favorable  for  our  final  destiny. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  this  question  of 
migration.  The  great  immigration  out  of 
Europe  to  the  new  world  was  a  phenom- 
enon that  only  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  much  mis- 
understanding on  this  point.  When  the 
American  colonies  were  first  established 
the  settlers  came  in  considerable  groups, 
as  for  example  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
settlement  of  1628.  But  after  the  first 
coming  the  rate  of  migration  was  never 
great,  not  comparable  to  the  natural  in- 
crease. At  the  time  of  the  American 
revolution  the  number  of  people  who  came 
each  year  to  settle  in  the  colonies  (which 
had  then  a  population  of  3,000,000)  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  a 
year.  This  annual  immigration,  in  other 
words,  was  only  one  in  a  thousand,  or 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  newly-migrated  class  counted 
as  nothing  in  the  direction  of  the  country. 

Compare  this  with  what  happened  in 
1913  when  402,000  new-comers  were 
added  to  a  population  of  7,250,000  people. 
The  comparison  speaks  volumes.  Add  to 
it  the  fact  that  to  these  poor  immigrants  is 
largely  entrusted  the  job  of  breeding 
children  and  the  volume  bulks  larger  still. 
The  great  wave  of  European  migration 
that  began  in  the  middle  century  was 
largely  economic.  People  fled  from  famine 
and  poverty  to  a  country  where  there 
was  "bread  and  work  for  all."  The  famine 
in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  'forties 
sent  out  millions  of  stricken  survivors  to 
swell  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  Migrating  Surplus  of  Europe 
Based  on  Figures  of  1903 

Austria-Hungary     .                    ..  222,'218 

Belgium    2,101 

Denmark     8,214 

England   and   Wales 177,581 

Germany     351.453 

Holland     2,963 

Ireland     45,568 

Italy   292,033 

Norway    26,784 

Portugal    21.291 

Russia     140.211 

Scotland    36,901 

Sweden    35,975 

Switzerland        4,669 

The  great  wave  of  migration  to  the 
United  States  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  result  of  famine 
and  revolution  in  Europe.  Here  are  the 
figures: 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


114,371 
154,416 
234,968 
226,527 
297,024 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


369.980 
379,466 
371,603 
368,645 
427,833 


The  migration  was  also  political.  People 
fled  from  tyranny  in  Europe  to  freedom 
in  the  new  world.  Migration  was  welcom- 
ed, going  or  coming.  The  uppermost 
idea  in  America  was  "let  them  all  come." 
The  chief  thought  in  Europe  was  "let 
them  all  go."  It  was  part  of  the  economic 
ideas  of  the  time  that  emigration  out  of 
the  British  Isles  was  the  best  thing  for 
Britain.  John  Stuart  Mill  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  best  remedies  against  pauper- 
ism. Where  the  people  went,  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter:  so  long  as  they  went 
willingly  and  were  happy  when  they  got 
there,  let  them  go.  This  was  part  of  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  days  of  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  Bright,  noble  in  its 
ideal  but  sadly  false  to  fact. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
then,  immigration  was  welcomed  be- 
cause it  seemed — and  indeed  it  was  true — 
that  immigration  brought  with  it  money 
and  wealth  and  the  development  of  the 
country.    The  racial  or  ethnographic  side 
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of  it  was  not  considered.  There  was  a 
convenient  theory  of  the  "melting  pot," 
whereby  if  you  put  10,000  Prussians  into 
Alberta  or  Saskatchewan  and  "melted" 
them,  they  melted  down  into  Canadians. 

Migration  therefore  was  stimulated 
and  encouraged. 

The  largest  share  of  it  went  to  the 
United  States.  Here  was,  par  excellence, 
the  land  of  opportunity  rich  as  the  world 
had  never  known  before,  and  the  principal 
magnet  which  drew  the  immigrant  was 
the  attraction  of  free  land.  Under  the 
homestead  laws  millions  of  settlers  poured 
into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
took  up  lands  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  the  fertile  territory  of  the  middle 
west. 

The  great  wave  of  migration  thus  set  in 
motion  showed  no  sign  of  slackening  up 
to  the  eve  of  the  great  war.  Indeed  the 
statistics  of  the  annual  emigration  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  reach  their 
highest  point  in  the  period  just  upon  the 
war.  In  the  nineteenth  century  years  of 
highest  record,  indicating  the  rise  and 
fall  of  successive  waves,  were  1850  with 
369,000  immigrants;  the  year  1873  with 
459,000;  and  the  year  1892,  an  era  of 
hard  times  in  Europe,  with  a  migration  of 
679,663.  But  in  the  twentieth  century 
the  million  mark  was  repeated,  reached 
and  even  considerably  exceeded.  From 
the  table  printed  herewith  it  appears  that 
in  each  of  six  different  years  more  than 
a  million  immigrants  landed  and  in  the 
years  1907  and  1914  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter. 

But  meantime  a  new  phenomenon  was 
added.  The  immigration  into  Canada, 
which  in  earlier  decades  showed  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  United  States, 
began  to  show  a  vast  increase.  In  the 
year  1898  when  229,299  immigrants  came 
to  the  United  States  only,  about  31,900, 
one-eighth,  arrived  in  Canada.  But  in 
1918  when  the  United  States  immigrants 
numbered  1,197,892,  those  arriving  in 
Canada  reached  the  amazing  total  of 
402,432,  more  than  one-third  as  many. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  and  is  full 
of  meaning  for  the  future.  The  opening 
of  the  Canadian  North-west  offered  a  new 
and  almost  boundless  area  of  free  land 
to  the  incoming  population  at  the  very 
time  when  the  free  farm  land  of  the 
United  States  was  running  towards  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  Some  time  indeed 
had  been  needed  after  the  establishment 
of  Manitoba  and  the  passage  of  the  first 
Homestead  Act  before  the  European 
settlers  were  drawn  in  that  direction. 
Time  is  needed  for  so  vast  a  change.  But 
once  the  movement  set  in  it  grew  apace, 
and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
free  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  con- 
stantly accelerated  it. 

In  the  five  years  from  1909  to  1914"not 
a  single  acre  of  homestead  land  was 
allotted  in  Indiana  or  Iowa.  In  North-west 
Canada  during  the  same  period  130,000,- 
000  acres  were  taken  up  as  homesteads. 
Even  before  the  war  it  had  become 
abundantly  clear  that  the  disposable 
population  of  Europe  was  likely  to  move 
in  overwhelming  numbers  into  Canada. 

The  Great   Wave  of  Immigration, 
1898-1914 

To  U.S.      To  Canada 

1898  229,299  31,900 

1899  311,715  44,543 

1900  449,572  23,895 

1901  487,918  49,149 

1902  648,743  67,379 

1903  857,046  128,364 

1904  812.870  130,331 

1905  1,026,499     146.266 

1906  1,100,735     189,064 

1907  1,285,349     124,667 

1908  .  782.870     252,469 

1909  751,786     146,908 

1910  1,041,570    208.794 

1911  .; 878,587     311.084 

1912  838,172     354,237 

1913  1,197,892     402,432 

1914  1,218.480     384,878 

Discarding  the  Melting  Pot 

SINCE  1914  many  things  have  hap- 
pened and  the  mind  of  humanity  has 
changed  upon  many  points.  The  whole 
question  of  immigration  is  being  recon- 
sidered and  the  "melting  pot"  theory  is 
itself  thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  A  new 
stress  is  being  laid  upon  nationality, 
national  differences  and  the  political 
value  of  the  tie  of  blood  relationship.  To 
many  people  the  teaching  of  the  great 
war  seems  to  be  that  the  people  of  our 
own  blood  and  nation  are  the  only  ones 
whose  interests  and  affections  are  fully 


in  sympathy  with  our  own.  That  the 
nation  as  such  must  still  be  the  basis  of 
the  world  organization  and  the  instrument 
of  its  progress.  This  may  be  good  teach- 
ing or  it  may  be  bad.  I  am  neither  de- 
fending it  nor  attacking  in  this  place.  I 
am  only  citing  it  as  one  of  the  obvious 
facts  of  our  environment.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted of  course  that  to  many  minds  the 
real  teaching  of  the  war  is  in  a  contrary 
sense.  To  such  able  thinkers  as  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  and  Norman  Angel  and  Professor 
Keynes,  it  appears  that  the  world  must 
either  become  cosmopolitan  or  perish; 
that  we  must  learn  to  treat  all  men  as 
brothers  or  become  as  wolves  in  the  wil- 
derness feeding  on  one  another.  From 
such  a  point  of  view  the  League  of  Na- 
tions appears  as  the  hope  of  the  world, 
and  nationality,  in  its  extreme  sense,  as 
its  principal  danger.  Meanwhile  to  ac- 
centuate the  situation,  modern  science 
begins  to  throw  grave  doubts  on  the  eth- 
nological aspect  of  the  melting  pot;  races, 
it  appears  cannot  be  mixed  and  amalgam- 
ated and  fused  like  drugs  in  a  shaken 
bottle.  Conjoin  them  as  you  will  and  the 
racial  characteristics  run  like  streaks  in  a 
rock.  East  and  West,  white  and  brown, 
can  never  join,  and  even  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  great  rifts  of  difference  ap- 
pear not  to  be  obliterated  by  learning  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  English. 

The  Nordic  races  of  the  north,  tall 
blond,  heroic;  the  Alpine  races  of  the 
middle,  bullet-headed  and  short,  and  the 
Mediterranean  races  of  the  South  can  not 
— so  certain  scientists  begin  to  tell  us — 
unite  into  a  single  type,  or  must  at  least 
in  doing  so  pass  through  a  mongrel  stage 
(of  a  few  centuries,  let  us  say)  of  a 
sunken  and  inferior  development. 

Now,  strangely  enough,  the  earlier 
immigration  to  North  America  was  made 
up  chiefly  of  the  Nordic  race.  A  little  also 
even  came  to  colonial  New  England.  Even 
in  the  migration  of  the  middle  nineteenth 
century  the  Nordic  race  greatly  pre- 
dominated. In  the  year  1851  for  example 
the  immigrants  from  Great  Britain, 
overwhelmingly  Nordic,  were  (approx- 
imately) 352,365;  those  from  the  non- 
Nordic  areas  (f  Italy,  J*  ranee,  Belgium, 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  (approximately) 
35,105. 

But  at  the  time  the  twentieth  century 
was  reached  the  movement  was  all  the 
other  way.  In  1914  there  came  to  the 
United  States  278,000  immigrants  from 
Austria-Hungary,  255,000  from  Russia, 
265,000  from  Italy,  and  from  England 
only  25,000,  from  Scotland  10,000,  and 
from  Ireland  24,000. 

No  Longer  is  Door  Wide  Open 

AS  A  result  of  all  these  forces  opinion  is 
changing.  The  cry  is  no  longer  "let 
them  all  come."  In  many  quarters  it  is 
changed  to  "shut  them.all  out,"  and  every- 
where a  policy  of  caution  and  at  least  of 
partial  restriction  is  advocated.  The 
powerful  weight  of  organized  labor  is 
thrown  into  the  scales.  The  economic 
teaching  of  the  labor  union  is  largely 
against  the  admission  of  immigration. 
Labor,  if  one  may  personify  it,  always 
sees  with  one  eye  only.  Sometimes  it  sees 
amazingly  far,  further  than  the  national 
ruling  class  who  may  happen  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  totally  blind.  But  as  a  rule  it 
sees  the  foreground  of  immediate  effects 
rather  than  the  background  of  ultimate 
consequences.  Immigration,  whatever  its 
racial  or  political  consequences  may  be, 
undoubtedly  increases  national  wealth. 
The  pauper  immigrant  draws  the  capital 
of  the  world.  But  labor  sees  in  him  noth- 
ing but  an  extra  man  competing  for  a  job; 
and  in  hard  times  when  jobs  are  few 
labor  wants  the  immigrant  shut  out. 

Hence  the  opinion  at  the  moment  is  di- 
vided. Labor  wants  no  immigration. 
The  capitalist  class,  including  the  share- 
holders great  and  small,  wants  immigra- 
tion let  in.  The  ethnologist  is  afraid  of  it, 
unless  it  comes  from  the  races  and  places 
that  it  refuses  to  come  from.  The  states- 
man will  no  longer  have  it  if  it  is  Russian 
or  Bulgarian,  Turkish  or  Austrian  or 
Bolshevik  or  Arabic  or  anything  that 
doesn't  know  the  British  flag  when  it  sees 
it.  And  the  great  war  veterans  are  pre- 
pared to  knock  its  head  off  when  it  gets 
here  if  it  doesn't  behave  itself. 

Meantime  the  stream  of  immigration 
ready  to  flow  out  of  Europe  is  probably 
far  greater  than  ever  before.  Before  the 
war  as  the  accompanying  tables  show 
there  were  at  least  two  million  F^uropeans 
on  the  move   every  year.    No  figures  are 
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"^heValue  of^ime 

By  I \x Olios 
Painlmg  by  HAROLD  DELAY 

TO  CHARLEMAGNE'S  court  from  far-away 
Bagdad  came  an  oriental  water-clock. 
Kinjr  of  the  Franks  and  Roman  Emperor, 
tfie  mighty  Cliarlemagne  was  ever  mindful  of  the 
value  of  Time.  For  his  empire  was  vast,  his  gov- 
ernment personal:  he  must  needs  make  moments 
count.  Education,  brushed  aside  in  his  youthful 
fighting  days,  became  his  burning  ambition.  While 
he  ate  he  listened  to  history.  While  he  dressed  he 
gave  audience  to  pleas  for  justice.  Wakeful  nights 
found  him  struggling  to  learn  to  write. 

Time  made  the  unlettered  monarch  one  of  the 
greatest  educators  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Haroun-al-Raschid,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  read  the 
secret  of  Charlemagne's  power  and  paid  it  subtle 
tribute  — a  wondrous  water-clock  inlaid  with  gold. 
Proudest  possession  of  a  proud  empire,  eleven 
centuries  ago  — yet  how  crude  a  device  compared 
to  those  marvelous  timekeepers  of  our  own  day — 

(olgirTWafches 


The  Calil'h's  n'J:  -••■  •■ncribed, 
"From  the  Emperor  of  the  f-ast  to  the 
Rml'eror  of  theWest,"  On  the  dial 
•were  t~velve  liocrs.  The  hour  "was 
struck  by  the  opening  doors,  which 
released  metal  baits  to  fall  on  a  brazen 
srouiT.  At  noon  twelve  horsemen  /ode 
forth  and  tkul  all  the  doors. 


THOUSANDS  of  older  people  have 
been  using  Nature's  Remedy 
(VR  Tablets)  since  it  was  first  offered 
to  the  public  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
They  have  found  this  remedy  a  real  help 
in  relieving  and  preventing  constipation 
and  the  train  of  distressing  disorders  which 
accompany  irregular  elimination.  To  them, 
the  red  and  black  box  has  been  a  medicine 
chest  for  thirty  years. 

What  Nature's  Remedy  (  N?  Tablets)  has 
done  for  others  it  can  do  for  you.  Nature's 
Remedy  is  more  than  a  laxative.  It  acts 
on  the  liver,  stomach  and  kidneys,  and  by 
increasing  the   activity  of  the    eliminative 


organs  aids  materially  in  relieving  and 
preventing  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
aches, the  tired  and  out-of-sorts  feeling, 
and  rheumatism.  Try  an  VH  Tablet  to- 
night; see  how  much  better  you  will  feel 
tomoLrow.       At  all  druggists. 


Chips  off  Ihe  Old  Block 


N?  JUNIORS  — Little  Ma 

One-third    of   regutar    dose. 

Made  of  same  ingredients; 

then  candy  -  coated.  For 
children  and  adults.  Have  you  tried  them? 
Send  a  2c.  stamp  for  postage  on  liberal  sample 
in  the   attractive   blue   and    yellow  box. 

A.    H.    LEWIS    IVfBDICINE    COMPANY, 
Department  MAi\  Windsor,  Ont, 


available — or  could  be — to  show  how 
many  are  willing  to  come  now  if  they  are 
given  the  opportunity.  But  judging  by 
the  enormous  stimulus  to  migration  that 
was  given  in  the  nineteenth  century  by 
war,  revolution  and  famine,  the  most 
conservative  guess  would  be  that  at  least 
double  the  old  number  would  be  available. 

Four  million  people  per  annum  would 
certainly  come,  in  all  likelihood  far  more. 
And  if  we  still  cared  to  adopt  our  former 
policy  of  soliciting  their  coming,  aiding 
their  passage,  feeding  them  with  free 
doughnuts  and  coffee  in  the  emigration 
sheds  and  endowing  them  with  land,  we 
could  draw  2,000,000  per  annum  into 
Canada. 

In  such  a  case  our  children  could  easily 
live  to  see  the  time  when  Canada  would 
contain  100,000,000  jseople— and  be 
ruined  in  the  process  of  getting  them. 

There  stands  the  problem  of  our  in- 
crease of  population.  We  can  speed  it  up 
as  we  like.  The  whole  thing  becomes 
simply  a  matter  of  public  policy.  And 
having  thus  presented  as  a  scientist  the 
data  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  I  pass  it 
on  to  my  esteemed  friend  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King.  Let  him  solve  it. 


Thornton's  Chances 
of  Success 

Continued  from  page  15 

The  writer  next  met  Sir  Henry  Thorn- 
ton when  he  was  attending  the  Congress 
of  the  International  Railway  Association 
at  Rome  last  spring.  He  was  still,  as  ever, 
an  American  among  Americans;  but  it 
was  plain  he  had  become  a  good  Enghsh- 
man  among  Englishmen.  I  met  other 
English  railway  officers  there  and  later 
in  England.  They  had  nothing  but  good 
words  for  him.  The  general  manager  of  a 
great  English  railway  who  himself  has 
been  conspicuously  successful  in  dealing 
with  labor  problems,  was  especially 
hearty  in  extolling  the  contribution  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  had  made  toward 
bringing  about  the  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  English  railways  and 
their  employees  which  has  occurred  since 
the  war.  Sir  Henry  Thornton  had  con- 
tinued to  use  his  talent  for  adapting  him- 
self to  conditions;  but  he  had  helped  to 
change  some  of  the  conditions  formerly 
existing  in  England.  Having  grown  up 
in  a  democratic  country  he  was  not 
influenced  by  the  traditions  of  caste 
which  always  have  prevailed  in  England, 
even  though  it  has  had  for  years  one  of 
the  most  democratic  governments  in  the 
world.  It  is  easy  to  believe  this  had 
helped  him  in  dealing  with  the  English 
railway  labor  problem. 

And  now  Sir  Henry  Thornton  is  coming 
to  Canada.  He  always  has  been  a  big 
man  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  He 
has  grown  to  be  a  bigger  man  physically 
and  hard  work  and  strenuous  and  varied 
experience  undoubtedly  have  made  him 
a  bigger  man  in  other  respects.  The  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Canadian 
government  railways  and  the  Canadian 
people  will  like  him.  He  is  frank,  bluff, 
accessible  to  everybody  who  has  any 
business  with  him,  democratic,  abound- 
ing with  vitality  and  initiative.  He  is, 
however,  leaving  a  railway  which  is  small 
according  to  American  standards,  and 
which  handles  a  large  business,  and  es- 
pecially a  very  large  suburban  passenger 
business,  in  a  small  area  near  London,  to 
take  the  management  of  a  railway  system 
which  is  very  large,  even  according  to 
American  standards,  and  most  of  whoso 
mileage  extends  through  sparsely  settlefi 
territory  and  has  a  very  thin  traffii 
The  social  and  economic  conditions  ii: 
Canada  are  widely  dissimilar  from  thosf 
in  England.  He  will  need  all  his  power? 
of  adaptability  to  adjust  himself  to  these 
new  conditions  and  to  adjust  them  to 
him.  He  will  not  even  find  much  similar- 
ity between  them  and  the  conditions  oti 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Long  Island. 

In  fact,  along  a  large  part  of  the 
Canadian  government  railways  the 
conditions  resemble  those  on  the  western 
railways  of  the  United  States  about 
twenty  years  ago,  after  the  panic  of  1893. 
Most  of  the  western  railways  of  the 
United  States  were  then  bankrupt.  Be- 
tween 1880  and  1890,  70,000  miles  of  new 
railway  lines  had  been  built.  They  were 
extended  much  faster  than  population 
and  production  could  increase.     In  many 
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cases  lines  were  duplicated,  and  even 
triplicated,  where  there  was  not  half 
enough  business  to  support  one.  Vast 
losses  were  suffered  by  investors  in  them. 

Can  Old   Records  Be   Repeated? 

WITHIN  a  decade,  however,  a  re- 
markable transformation  occurred. 
The  recovery  of  general  business  began  in 
1896,  and  by  1906  large  railways  such  as 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe, 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  which  ten  years  before  were 
streaks  of  rust  just  emerging  from  in- 
solvency, had  been  put  into  excellent 
physical  condition  and  become  highly 
prosperous.  The  population  of  the 
west  had  increased  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Production  and  railway  traffic 
had  increased  in   proportion. 

It  may  be  that  Sir  Henry  Thornton  is 
taking  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
Canadian  government  railways  just  when 
changes  in  conditions  are  beginning  in 
Canada  similar  to  those  which  occurred 
in  the  United  States  in  the  ten  years  from 
1896  to  1906.  Canada,  like  the  United 
States  in  the  90s,  now  has  a  railway  mile- 
age greatly  in  excess  ef  what  its  present 
population  and  business  need.  But  it  is 
just  emerging  from  a  profound  business 
depression,  and  entering  a  period  of 
prosperity  during  which  it  may  see  an 
increase  in  population  and  production, 
and  railway  traffic  and  earnings,  such  as 
occurred  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906. 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  the 
economic  conditions  surrounding  the 
problem  of  reducing,  or  even  wiping  out, 
the  enormous  deficit  of  the  Canadian 
government  railways  would  not  make  it  in- 
soluble. 

But  before  anybody  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Canadian  government 
railways  under  Sir  Henry  Thornton's 
management  can,  and  probably  will,  be 
transformed  within  a  few  years  as  were 
the  large  railways  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  in  the  decade  ending 
with  1906,  he  should  consider  the  points 
of  dissimilarity  as  well  as  the  points  of 
similarity  between  the  conditions  with 
which  railway  managers  in  the  United 
States  had  to  deal  and  those  with  which 
Sir  Henry  Thornton     must  deal. 

Harriman,  Hill,  Ripley  and  the  other 
great  American  railway  men  who  created 
our  large  western  systems,  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  railways  which  in  the  early 
90s  had  only  3,000  to  6,000  miles  of  line. 
Sir  Henry  Thornton  is  to  try  to  solve 
the  problems  of  a  railway  system  of  over 
22,000  miles  that  extends  clear  across  a 
continent.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  one  of 
the  largest  railway  systems  in  the  world, 
and  yet  it  has  only  19,800  miles  of  line. 
The  various  railways  now  composing  the 
Canadian  government  system  had  in  1920 
over  109,000  employees.  They  paid 
$185,000,000  in  wages.  They  had  3,379 
locomotives,  as  compared  with  2,255  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  They  had  127,000 
freight  cars,  as  compared  with  88,000  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific. 

On  American  jailways  twenty-five 
years  ago  there  were  labor  problems,  but 
labor  unions  were  nowhere  near  as  strong 
as  they  are  now.  The  present  type  of 
radical  leader  had  hardly  appeared,  and 
the  railway  executive  managed  the  prop- 
erty with  a  freedom  from  labor  difficul- 
ties which  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Sir   Henry   Thornton  will   enjoy. 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  were  not  only  privately  owned 
and  managed,  but  were  subject  to  little 
government  regulation.  The  sorcalled 
."Granger"  laws  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  had  been  passed,  but  the  rail- 
way managers  of  those  days  had  almost 
as  much  freedom  from  government  in- 
terference as  other  men  had  in  managing 
their  busines.ses.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
freedom  they  did  what  their  judgment 
told  them  was  good.  They  ruthlessly 
tore  up  duplicate  lines  where  there  was 
not  enough  business  to  support  them, 
and  iit  the  same  time  built  new  lines  into 
promising  territory,  without  asking  the 
consent  of  any  regulating  body.  They 
fixed  freight  and  pa.ssenger  rates  accord- 
ing to  "what  the  traffic  would  bear,"  and 
this  meant  a  very  high  rate  when  traffic 
would  bear  it  and  a  very  low  rate  when 
traffic  t^ould  not  move  without  it. 

Undtr  this  policy  the  population  and 
production  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  were  increased  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  Owners  of  railway  stocks 
who    a    few  years  before  had  concluded 


that  their  holdings  were  worthless,  awak- 
ened to  find  them  worth  from  $100  to 
$200  a  share  in  the  open  market,  and 
paying  dividends  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 
But  the  owners  of  railway  securities  were 
not  the  only  persons  who  profited.  The 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  railways 
was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  entire 
territory  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  its  farmers  and  business 
men. 

Will    the    People    Back    Him? 

CONTRAST   with   this  the    situation 
with  which  Sir  Henry  Thornton  must 
deal.     The  vast  railway  system  he  is  to 
manage  is  owned  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment.     The    other    members   of  the 
board  of  directors  are  John  H.  Sinclair,  a 
public  man  with  a  reputation  for  caution 
and  ability;  Richard  P.  Gough,  a  success- 
ful business  man;  James  Stewart,  general 
manager  of  a  large  milling  company  who, 
it  is  understood,  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  Western  Progressives;  Ernest 
R.   Decary,  for  some  time  head  of  the 
Montreal   Civic   Commission  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the    French-Canadian  in- 
terests;    Frederick  G.  Dawson,  a  whole- 
sale merchant;   Tom  Moore,  a  prominent 
labor  leader;     Graham  A.  Bell,  deputy 
minister  of  railways;  and  Gerard  G.  Ruel, 
a  railway  lawyer  of  experience.    The  per- 
sonnel of  this  board  shows  it  was  selected 
to  give  representation  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  Canada,  and  also  to  its  agricul- 
tural, business  and  working  classes.    This 
is  the  way  almost  everybody  would  agree 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  government 
railway   system    should    be    constituted. 
But  there  is  no  similarity  between    its 
personnel  and  the  personnel  of  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  western  railways  of  the 
United    States    twenty-five    years    ago. 
Their  boards    were  composed  of  business 
men  whose  only  thought  and  purpose  was 
that  of  having  their  railways  so  managed 
that  they  would  get  more  business  and 
make  more  net  earnings.  Their  principles 
of  railroad  management  may  have  been 
wrong.   It  was,  however,  under  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  that  the  trans- 
formation of  our  western  railways  occur- 
red  in   the  ten  years  before  1906. 

The  people  of  Canada  had  government 
ownership  of  railways  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  at  present  for  many  years.  In  a 
majority  of  the  years  it  has  been  under 
government  management  the  Intercolon- 
ial Railway  has  not  earned  enough  money 
to  pay  even  its  operating  expenses.  Never 
in  any  year  has  it  earned  anywhere  near 
enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment 
in  it.  As  the  National  Transcontinental, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Can- 
adian Northern  have  been  built  or  ac- 
quired by  the  government,  they  have  dis- 
played the  same  fatal  gift  for  incurring 
large  deficits  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
which  always  has  been  the  most  out- 
standing characteristic  of  the  Intercolon- 
ial. 

The  government  announced  deficits  on 
the  operation  of  its  railways  between  1918 
and  1921  varying  from  $28,000,000  to 
$70,500,000.  But  everybody  famiUar  with 
the  accounting  methods  of  the  govern- 
ment knows  that  the.se  figures  have  not 
told  the  whole  story.  They  do  not  in- 
clude anything  for  interest  not  earned 
on  the  capital  the  government  has  in- 
vested in  the  Intercolonial,  the  National 
Transcontinental  and  other  lines  having  a 
total  of  about  4,500  miles.  If  all  the  facts 
were  disclosed  they  undoubtedly  would 
show  that  the  total  deficit  incurred  by  the  | 
lines  composing  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment system  in  1920  and  1921  averaged 
not  less  than  $125,000,000  a  year.  The 
Grand  Trunk,  the  latest  addition  to  the 
government  system,  was,  until  recent 
years,  a  comparativelv  prosperous  rail- 
way. But  the  Grand  Trunk  in  both  1919 
and  1920  had  deficits  after  paying  its 
fixed  charges,  that  for  1920  being  almost 
$6,500,000. 

The  reasons  for  the  enormous  deficits 
that  have  been  incurred  on  the  Canadian 
government-owned  railways  are  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  person  who  has  studied 
the  facts.  The  reasons  for  the  deficits 
being  perfectly  obvious,  the  methods 
which  must  be  u.sed  if  they  are  to  be 
stopped    are   equally    obvious. 

Tremendous  Difficulties 

IN  THE  period  of  active   railway  con- 
struction which  preceded    the  war  in 
Canada  there  was  a  great  deal  of  duplica- 


/i>r  Layer  Cakes, 
(  or/7  ("yOini^er  Breads- 


Baking  that  js  Baking 

YY HEN  a   woman  says  she  can't  bake  a  layer 
cake,  with  the    layers  always    exactly  uni- 
form, you  know  she  is  a  pan  baker  and  not  a  Pyrex 
baker. 

The  new  square  Pyrex  Baking  dish  ia  not  only  supreme 
tor  layer  cakes,  but    for  biscuits,    rolls,    rusks    and    all 
quickbreads."     One  of  the  fifty  new  designs  in 

PYREX 

The  Original   Transparent  Ovenware 

Always  Looks  New 

Pyrex  improves  food,  simplifies  kitchen  work,  beautifies  the 
table  and  saves  extra  pan  scouring.  It  never  discolors,  dents 
nor  chips — always  as  new  as  the  day  it  was  -bttii^ht. 

Five  of  the  essential  Pyrex  dishes  (shown  below)  comprising 
a  Pie  Plate,  Utility  Dish,  Bread  Pan,  Casserole  and  Pudding 
Dish,  are  the  selection  of  thousands  of  women  as  the  right 
beginning  of  a  Pyrex  equipment — useful  every  meal,  every- 
day.    A  Royal  gift  for  any  occasion  or  season. 

Your    dealer's  stock  now  comprises  loo  .shapesy^fld   sizes, 

which  greatly  extend  the  advantages  of  oven  cooking  and 

table  serving.     Pyrex  will  not  break  from  oven  heat. 


This  trademark  ideiilifies 
the  genuine  Pyrex:— 

Pyrex  SateM  Division 


Corning  Glass  Works,  G>rning,  New  York 

Orlginalort  anj  PaiinUts  oj  Ocen  ClaMswort 


of  the  Essential 
Pyrex  dishes  for 
every  home 
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The 

"MASTERPIECE" 


"Ever  see  anything  so  neat  and 
compact?"  Slips  out— slips  in— 
slips  into  your  grip  clean  and  dry. 

COMPACT — The  brush   slips   inside  the  handle  when   not 

in  use — clicks  out  agrain    in   a  second,   ready    for  uae. 

Nothing    to    get    out    of    order — no    tension    on    the 

spring   whether  the  brush   is   out  or  in. 
CONVE^'IENT — No  mussing  up  the  things  in  3rour  grip. 

The    handle    protects   the   brush    inside    it   as    well    as 

the    things    in    your    grip. 

The     brush     is     of     the     usual     Simms     set^in-rubber 

quality.— Absolutely    guaranteed. 

^S,  S/iffPtmntiid  St-  John,  N.  B. 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


LONDON 


WINNIPEG 


56  Tears   of 

Manufacturing  Knowledge 
j'n  Every   BrusK 


C  SET    IN    RUBBER  ) 

LATHER  BRUSHES 
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MEDITERRANEA 


'^ .^r'ltOiiife.V 


The  1923  Cruise  De  Luxe 

bjr  Specially  CharUred  New  While  Slot  Liner 

^^HOMERIC" 

Sailing  January  ZO  Returning  March  28 

Cruise  Limited  to  500  Guests 


Here  is  a  pageant  of  life,  everlasting  in  its 
fascination,  ever-changing  in  its  daily 
scene.  Throbbing  spectacles  of  the  Medi- 
terranean cities — man  and  nature  imbued 
with  glamour — unforgettable  monuments 
to  civilizations  now  dead. 

vJixty-scven  glorious  days— fourteen  thou- 
sand miles,  including  Madeira,  Spain 
(Cadiz,  Seville,  Granada),  Gibraltar,  Alge- 
ciras,  Algiers,  Tunis,  (Carthage),  Naples, 
Athens,  Constantinople;  sixteen  days  in 
EGYPT — Cairo,  Luxor,  Assouan,  Philae,  or 
PALESTINE— Haifa,  Damascus,  Tiberias, 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem.  Naples, 
with  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  etc.;  Monaco,  with 
Monte  Carlo  and  Nice.  Optional  visit  to 
Paris  and  London  on  the  homeward  trip. 
Stop-over  privileges  with  return  by  other 
famous  White  Star  Liners,  MAJESTIC, 
OLYMPIC,  etc. 

The  "Homeric"  is  the  largest  and  most 
luxuriously  appointed  steamer  that  ever 
sailed  for  a  cruise. 


■ii& 


THOS.   COOK  ^    SON    , 


245  Broadway 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Avenue 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  10R0NT0 

SAN  FRANCISCO      MONTREAL  VANCOUVER 


tion  in  the  building  of  new  lines.  In  other 
cases  lines  were  built  into  very  unpromis- 
ing territory.  If  the  deficits  are  to  be  re- 
duced or  stopped,  lines  which  do  not 
promise  to  become  able  within  a  very 
few  years  to  earn  enough  to  pay  at  least 
their  operating  expenses  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  service  and  operating  methods  on  a 
large  part  of  the  government  lines  must 
be  so  changed  as  greatly  to  increase  the 
average  tons  handled  per  train.  Nobody 
can  compare  the  operating  statistics  of 
the  government  railways  with  those  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  or  railways  in  the 
United  States  without  being  convinced 
that  the  average  train  load  of  the  Can- 
adian government  railways  could  be  in- 
creased, and  that  thereby  a  large  econ- 
omy could  be  effected. 

The  management  must  get  greater  ef- 
ficiency from  the  employees  and  must  re- 
strict the  increase  in  their  number  in 
future  periods  of  large  business  and  more 
drastically  reduce  their  number  in  periods 
of  bad  business  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
In  1919  the  traffic  of  the  Canadian  rail- 
ways declined.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
reduced  the  number  of  its  employees  by 
2,596.  The  Canadian  Northern,  under 
government  management,  increased  the 
number  of  its  employees  by  8,052.  Statis- 
tics illustrating  the  same  point  can  be 
given  for  railways  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  decline  of  traffic  in  this 
country  in  1919.  The  railways  were  un- 
der government  operation,  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees  increased  72,000.  In 
1921  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
had  been  returned  to  private  operation. 
There  was  a  heavy  decline  of  traffic  and 
the  number  of  railway  employees  was 
reduced  over  370,000.  It  was  only  by 
such  economies  that  in  1921  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  were  saved  from  al- 
most universal  bankruptcy. 

The  deficit  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment railways  cannot  be  wiped  out,  how- 
ever, merely  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  economy  with  which  the  lines  are 
managed.  No  matter  how  much  the  op- 
erating expenses  may  be  reduced,  deficits 
will  continue  to  be  incurred  unless  the 
railways  are  allowed  to  adjust  their  rates 
according  to  what  the  traffic  will  bear, 
and  to  charge  high  enough  rates  to  cover 
not  only  all  operating  expenses  but  also 
interest  on  the  entire  investment  in  the 
railways. 

When  Sir  Henry  Thornton  undertakes 
the  work  of  putting  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment railways  on  their  feet,  physically 
and  financially,  he  will,  simply  because 
they  are  government  railways,  have  to 
overcome  difficulties  such  as  the  men 
who  built  up  the  great  railway  systems  of 
the  United  States  never  encountered.  He 
cannot  tear  up  unprofitable  lines  without 
depriving  some  communities  of  railway 
service.  Will  they  not  bring  political 
pressure  to  bear  to  prevent  this?  He  can- 
not increase  the  average  freight  train 
load  without  reducing  the  speed  and 
frequency  of  the  freight  service  rendered 
to  many  communities.  The  writer  was 
told  on  good  authority  some  months  ago 
that  the  Canadian  government  railways 
were  taking  live  stock  traffic  away  from 
the  western  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
because  they  were  running  live  stock 
trains  with  smaller  loads  and  on  faster 
schedules  than  the  management  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  regarded  as  warranted 
on  sound  operating  principles.  Whether 
this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  is  undeniable 
that  railways  operated  by  the  Canadian 
government  have  in  the  past  furnished 
service  the  earnings  from  which  did  not 
anywhere  near  cover  the  expenses,  be- 
cause an  unwise  or  wholly  selfish  local 
public  sentiment  demanded  it.  Will 
public  sentiment  support  or  resist  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  if  he  attempts  to  make 
changes  in  service  which  are  essential  to 
economical  operation?  Undoubtedly  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  pubHc  will  de- 
termine the  attitude  assumed  by  its  re- 
presentatives in  parliament. 

Unanimous  Support  Required 

SIR  HENRY  may  be  favored  in  the 
early  part  of  his  work  by  an  increase 
in  traffic  due  to  improving  business  which 
will  cause  the  railways  to  need  all  the  men 
they  have  and  render  it  unnecessary  in 
the  interest  of  economy  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees.  But  there  will  be 
pressure  brought  to  bear  under  these 
conditions  to  cause  an  unnecessary  in- 


crease in  the  employees.  Besides,  every 
business,  whether  owned  by  a  govern- 
ment or  private  company,  has  its  periods 
of  depression  when  good  management  re- 
quires a  reduction  in  employees.  There 
will  be  resistance  to  such  reductions  on 
the  government  railways  when  they  aro 
needed.  The  time  will  come  when  eco' 
omic  conditions  will  demand  further  ri 
ductions  of  the  wages  of  the  employt' 
Will  Sir  Henry  Thornton  be  able  to  p" 
the  labor  member  of  the  board  of  director.s 
to  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  work  from  employees 
and  to  avoid  in  periods  of  both  good  and 
bad  business  carrying  any  more  of  them 
on  the  payroll  than  are  needed?  Will  he 
be  able  to  get  the  support  of  the  labor 
member  for  needed  reductions  of  wages? 
If  he  cannot  do  so,  will  he  be  able  to  get 
the  support  of  public  opinion  and  the 
pubUc  men  at  Ottawa? 

While  railway  rates  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  higher  than  they 
were  before  the  war,  it  is  easily  demon- 
strable that  they  are  too  low  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expen.«es  of  most  railways. 
This  is  conspicuously  true  of  the  govern- 
ment railways  of  Canada.  If  their  rates 
and  operating  expenses  bore  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  each  other  they  would  not 
be  incurring  the  large  deficits  they  are. 
Nevertheless,  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  there  is  a  strong  demand, 
especially  from  the  western  farmers,  for 
reductions  of  freight  rates.  Railway 
rates  in  Canada  are  regulated  by  a  board 
of  railway  commissioners.  If  Sir  Henry 
Thornton  opposes  reductions  of  rates 
which  he  knows  will  result  in  large  deficits 
continuing  to  be  incurred  indefinitely,  will 
he  be  able  to  get  the  support  from  public 
sentiment  necessary  to  make  his  opposi- 
tion successful? 

It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  argument 
that  will  be  made  in  favor  of  reductions  of 
rates.  It  will  be  said  that  high  rates  are 
imposing  an  undue  burden  upon  producers 
and  shippers,  and  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  argument  that 
low  railway  rates  are  needed  to  develop 
business  is  always  made  in  every  country 
under  either  private  or  government 
ownership.  In  only  one  country  in  the 
world  where  government  ownership  has 
prevailed  has  the  demand  for  low  rates 
been  so  successfully  resisted  that  the  in- 
curring of  large  deficits  on  state  railways 
has  been  avoided.  This  was  in  Prussia 
before  the  Great  War.  The  state  rail- 
ways of  that  country  for  years  earned 
more  than  the  interest  on  the  investment 
in  them;  and  they  are  the  only  system  of 
government-owned  and  operated  rail- 
roads which  ever  did  this  for  a  long  period. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  impossible  to  put  effective  political 
pressure  upon  the  autocratic  government 
of  Prussia.  Since  the  war  Prussia  has  be- 
come a  democratic  country;  and  since  the 
war  her  railways,  like  those  of  other  demo- 
cratic countries,  have  been  incurring  huge 
deficits.  Is  it  not  singular  there  are  so 
many  people,  even  including  many  busi- 
ness men,  who  cannot  see,  or  refuse  to  see, 
that  if  railway  rates  are  not  made  high 
enough  to  cover  operating  expenses  and 
interest  on  the  entire  investment  in  a 
government  system  of  railroads  a  deficit 
must  be  incurred  which  must  be  paid 
from  taxes,  and  that  a  given  anuAint 
collected  in  taxes  imposes  just  as  heavy  a 
burden  upon  and  tends  just  as  strongly  to 
hinder  the  development  of  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  a  country  as  the  same  amount 
collected  in  railway  rates.  Furthermore, 
when  the  entire  cost  of  furnishing  rail- 
way service  is  covered  by  the  rates,  those 
who  receive  the  service  pay  for  it;  while 
when  the  rates  are  not  made  high  enough' 
to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  service, 
those  who  get  the  service  pay  only  part  of 
its  cost,  the  rest  being  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  plainly  inequitable  to  give 
railway  service  to  some  persons  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  furnishing  it,  and  then 
force  others  who  do  not  receive  it  to  make 
up  the  difference  in  taxes.  Furthermore, 
when  the  business  principle  of  miking 
railway  rates  and  earnings  cover  all  ex- 
penses and  fixed  charges  is  departed 
from,  the  door  is  left  wide  open  for  every 
kind  of  inefficiency  and  extravagance, 
the  burden  of  which  falls  upon  the  tax- 
payer. 

He  Must  Be  Given  Freedom 

EVERYONE  who  has  looked  into  the 
facts  knows  what  influences  have 
prevailed  in  the  management  of  the  gov- 
ernment-owned  railways    of    Cranada  in 
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the  past.  The  government  railways  have 
had  some  very  able  men  among  their 
officers.  When,  however,  one  compares 
data  regarding  the  operating  results  ob- 
tained on  the  Canadian  Pacific  with 
corresponding  data  regarding  the  operat- 
ing results  which  have  been  obtained  on 
the  Intercolonial,  and  on  the  other  rail- 
ways which  have  been  under  government 
management  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
Intercolonial,  he  can  reach  only  one  con- 
clusion. This  is  that  the  Government  rail- 
ways have  not  been  managed  with  an 
efficiency  and  economy  which  approach 
the  jefficiency  and  economy  attained  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  difference  in 
the  results  secured  doubtless  has  been 
partly  due  to  differences  in  official  per- 
sonnel. But  undoubtedly  it  has  been 
more  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  have  had 
a  free  hand  to  manage  that  railway  on 
business  principles,  while  the  officials  of 
the  government  railways  always  have 
been  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
political  influences  which  have  ir- 
resistibly compelled  them,  in  many  im- 
portant matters,  to  subordinate  business 
considerations  to  political  considerations. 
In  many  countries  where  railways  have 
been  operated  by  governments  attempts 
have  been  made  completely  to  free  the 
managements  of  the  railways  from  political 
influences.  Such  attempts  have  been 
made  in  every  one  of  the  Australian 
states.  Never,  however,  in  any  really 
democratic  country  has  such  an  attempt 
been  successful. 

The  most  important  question  that  re- 
mains to  be  settled  regarding  Sir  Henry 
Thornton's  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  government  railways  is  whether 
he  will,  or  even  can,  be  given  freedom  and 
authority  to  manage  them  in  practically 
the  same  way  that  he  would  manage  them 
if  they  were  owned  by  a  private  company 
and  he  were  its  president.  If  he  is  given 
this  measure  of  freedom  of  action  and 
authority  he  may  succeed  in  time  in  ac- 
complishing some  such  improvement  in 
their  physical  condition,  operating  effici- 
ency and  financial  results  as  was  achieved 
in  past  years  by  Harriman,  Ripley  and 
Hill  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  other  western  railways  in  the  United 
States.  If  he  does  succeed  in  doing  this  he 
will  confer  benefits  upon  the  people  of 
Canada  which  the  imagination  cannot 
now  even  estimate.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  short-sighted  and  mistaken  public 
sentiment  causes  political  influences  to 
interfere  with  what  he  tries  to  do  to  effect 
economies,  maintain  rates  and  carry  out 
other  policies  essential  to  establishing  a 
business-like  relationship  between  the 
expenses  and  the  earnings  of  the  gov- 
ernment railways,  his  work  will  not  be 
successful;  and  the  responsibility  for  its 
failure,  as  well  as  the  losses  which  will  have 
to  be  paid  because  of  his  failure,  will  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Canada. 


Of  the  First  Water 
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his  axe  for  the  first  time  when  the  crackle 
of  a  footstep  made  him  turn.  Murdock 
Barnes   had    come   to   see   him. 

Ill 

A  FEW  seconds  the  men  faced  each 
other,  taking  mental  measurements. 
Bill's  first  thought,  that  he  had  a  fight  on 
his  hands,  dimmed  somewhat;  for  Barnes 
drove  his  big  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
contented  himself  for  the  moment  with  a 
sneer. 

"You've  just  been  over  to  Malloy's,"  he 
said. 

"That,"  replied  Bill,  "is  none  of  your 
bu.siness." 

"Let  it  go  that  way  if  ye  want  to," 
snapped  Barnes.  "I  didn't  come  up  here 
to-day  to  fight,  young  feller!  I  come  up 
here   to   tell    you   something." 

"All  right."  Bill  leaned  upon  the  helve 
of  his  axe.    "Go  ahead  and  tell  it." 

"If  you  don't  keep  away  from  Marie 
Malloy,"  said  the  older  man,  "I'm  going 
to  run  you  out  of  this  country.  .  out  of 
the  township,  anyways.  That  goes  for 
you  and  your  partner,  too,  and  it  ain't  fool 
talk,  young  feller.    I  can  do  it!" 

"Maybe  so."     Harriman   grinned,   but 
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the  new,  easily  connected  and  high- 
powered  air-cleaning  Hoover  at- 
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Our  rugs  wear  three  to  five  years  longer" 


In  1912,  several  Hoovers  were  purchased  to 
beat,  sweep  and  suction  clean  the  rugs  in 
the  Residential  Halls  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  results  were  most  gratifying.  The  clean- 
ing was  done  thoroughly,  in  much  less  time, 
without  tiring  the  operators  or  scattering 
unwholesome  dust.  And  the  heavy  cost  of 
sending  rugs  to  the  cleaners  was  saved. 

Today,  twenty-nine  Hoovers  are  in  daily  use. 

Over  this  period  of  ten  years,  there  has  been 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  of 
Hoover-cleanings  upon  the  life  of  many  rugs. 
Naturally  the  rugs  are  walked  upon  a  great 
deal,  with  so  many  students  going  and  coming. 

"Our  rugs  wear  from  three  to  five  years  longer 
than  formerly,"  states  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Grider,  House  Director.*  "This  alone  has  paid 
for  our  Hoovers  many  times  over. 

"It  is  my  experience  that  The  Hoover,  by  its 


beating  process,  really  extracts  all  the  hidden, 
nap-cutting  dirt  from  the  depths  of  our  rugs 
and  so  averts  much  wear  on  them. 

"Furthermore,  The  Hoover  sweeps  beauti- 
fully— it  collects  the  stubbornest  litter  in  an 
instant;  it  brightens  colors  and  even  lifts  any 
crushed  nap,  as  well  as  cleans  by  air. 

"I  have  yet  to  see  anything  that  approaches 
The  Hoover  in  cleaning  efficiency,  durability, 
ease  of  operation  or  economy." 
Satisfied  users  of  The  Hoover  now  number 
nearly  a  million.  Talk  to  the  Hoover  users  in 
your  locality;  let  their  endorsements  be  your 
guide. 

You  can  easily  own  a  Hoover.  On  our  divided 
payment  plan,  22c  a  day  soon  buys  one.  There 
are  three  models,  a  size  for  every  purse. 
Have  a  free  home  demonstration  of  The 
Hoover  and  its  wonderful  new  air-cleaning 
attachments.  Write  us  for  names  of  Author- 
ized Dealers. 


*Over  fifty  thousand  additional  endorsements  are  in  our  possession 
Many  refer  to  Hoovers  in  constant  use  for  ten  years  or  more 

The  Hoover  SucTio>f  Sweeper  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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REMNANTS 

For  pa  tching  Quilu,  Cushions,  Pin 

Pads,   Shirts,  Waists,  etc.     Good 

sized  pieces,  all  color.s  i;„_  Ci  nn 

and    shades.     Manu- •^"'^  *'•"" 

facturer's  clearance  sale  purchased 

at  a  great  sacrifice.   Pound  makes 

a  lovely  quilt,     l.arxe    box  full,   parcel   post, 

while  they  last  $1.00. 

A.  McCREERY  &  CO.,  Inipcrlni,  Chath*in,  Ont. 
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JF  the  old  fashioned  custom 

of  hanging  the  stocking 
brings  her  a  box  of  the  new- 
fashioned  "Pointed"  Hose, 
she'll  be  just  delighted. 

Don't  disappoint  her. 

Make  it  a  Merry  Christmas 
with 

P  Harvey's 
OINTEEL 

Silk  Hose 

Harvey  Pointeel  silk  hose 
are  supreme  in  Canada  today. 
They  fit,  they  wear  and  have 
the  style  that  insures  neatness 
and  snugness  of  ankle.  Only 
the  finest  of  silk  is  used  in 
Pointeel  Hose  and  the  patented 
"pointeel"  reinforcement  not  only  insures  longer  life  but 
adds  grace  and  style  to  the  entire  body  of  this  well 
shaped  hose. 

Insist  upon  Pointed  at  your  dealers,  and 

if  you  cannot  get  them  write  us  direct. 

Made  only  by 

HOSIERS  LIMITED,  Woodstock,  Ontario 
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Wonderfully  Human 


There   is  a  wonderfully   human   touch    about 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  as  a  Christmas  Gift. 
You    present    your   friend   with    a    year's    sub- 
scription.      Bright    and     early     on     Christmas 
morning    along    comes    your    happy    Christmas 
Greeting,  and  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine. 
But    that's    only    the    beginning    —    for    MAC- 
LEAN'S   keeps    right    on    coming    all    through 
the    year.      Twice    a    month,    every    month,    it 
fires  the  spirit  of  gratitude  in  your  friend's  breast  to  a  degree  that 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mere  $3  which  you  invested. 
Turn  ritrht  now  to  Page  Eleven. 


he  was  as  earnest  as  Murdock  Barnes. 
"We've  got  a  right  here,  as  far  as  that 
counts.  If  you  start  a  fight  it  won't  be 
the  first  one  we've  had.  You  better  go 
home    and    cool    off." 

Barne.s  seemed  about  to  burst.  Then  he 
controlled  himself,  and  turned  away. 

"Keep  right  on  foolin'  yourself  and 
you'll  wish  you'd  never  seen  Crowquill. 
You  don't  know  half  as  much  as  you  think 
you  do." 

He  left  Big  Bill  Harriman  with  plenty 
to  think  about,  although  without  any 
marked  degree  of  apprehension.  Bill  had 
always  found  that  men  who  talked  big 
were  very  apt  to  do  little.  Thus  far  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Barnes  was  bluff- 
ing, and  he  was  a  little  surprised  that  a 
man  of  his  physique  did  not  at  least  start 
a  fight.  That  Barnes  had  not  attacked 
him  lessened  his  belief  in  Barnes.  He  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  the  black-bearded 
man  could  have  made  any  impression 
upon  Marie,  who  evidently  feared  him  as 
much  as  she  detested  him.  To  Bill  the 
coolness  of  Jim  Malloy  seemed  to  be  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  enmity  of 
Murdock  Barnes. 

Harriman  held  this  attitude  of  mind 
only  until  he  had  told  Pierre,  that  even- 
ing, of  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Barnes  at  their  two  meetings.  He 
laughed  as  he  told  the  story,  but  no  ans- 
wering laugh  came  from  Beaudry,  who 
was  ordinarily  ready  to  be  amused  at 
anything.  He  smoked  in  grave  silence 
until    Bill    had   finished    his    story. 

"This  Barnes  is  a  very  bad  man,"  said 
Pierre.  "I  know,  me.  You  and  me  better 
look  out.  I  tole  you,  Bill,  he  is  big  man 
'round  here!" 

"Well,"  replied  Bill,  somewhat  impres- 
sed, "if  he's  mean  enough  he  sure  can  do 
a  lot  of  damage  without  getting  into 
trouble  himself.  He  could  set  a  fire,  for 
instance,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  away 
from  his  line,  and  spoil  our  whole  job ...  . 
burn  up  the  cabin,  like  as  not,  too.  There 
wouldn't  be  any  way  of  proving  it  on  him, 
not  that  I  can  see." 

"Eh  bien,  my  Bill!"  exclaimed  Beaudry. 
"I  guess  mebbe  you  got  some  firs'  class 
brains,  after  all.  Most  probably  Barnes 
have  think  of  that,  also." 

"That's  about  all  he  can  do,  outside  of 
murder,"  reflected  Harriman. 

"Murder,  she  ain't  so  very  safe,"  said 
Beaudry. 

"If  I  was  going  to  set  a  fire  like  that," 
continued  Bill,  thinking  aloud,  "I'd  most 
likely  start  it  in  that  place  where  I've 
been  chopping,  over  near  his  line.  I  got 
some  big  piles  of  brush  there,  and  the 
brush  has  dried  out  this  weather  so  it's  all 
ready   for    a   spark." 

"Certainement,"  agreed  Pierre. 
"So  I  guess  we'd  better  stand  watch, 
Pete.    It'll  kind  of  break  up  our  work,  but 
that's  better  than  getting  run   off  the 
mountain." 

To  this  Pierre  Beaudry  did  not  immed- 
iately reply;  and  with  surprise  Big  Bill 
realized  that  his  partner  was  not  meeting 
his  own  frank  gaze.  He  was  looking  any- 
where in  the  cabin  rather  than  at  Harri- 
man. For  the  first  time  in  five  years 
there   was   shiftiness   between   them. 

"I  was  going  to  tole  you.  Bill,"  said 
Pierre,  finally.  "I  guess  I  go  board  on 
Jim  Malloy's  house,  me.  He  ask  me  if  I 
want  to  come  board  on  his  house.  I  guess 
I    go    there    to-morrow.    Bill." 

BILL  HARRIMAN  was  stunned.  It 
was  a  clean  preliminary  victory  for 
Beaudry  in  the  contest  for  the  love  of 
Marie  Malloy;  not  necessarily  decisive 
but  certainly  of  the  first  importance. 
Moreover,  the  affair  smacked  of  deser- 
tion. Bill  knew  that  he  would  not  have  left 
Beaudry  to  face  Murdock  Barnes  alone. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Barnes  situation 
he  could  hardly  have  blamed  Pierre  for 
taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  girl  every  evening  and  every  morn- 
ing; under  the  circumstances  it  was  not 
what  he  expected  of  the  French-Canad- 
ian, whom  he  had  long  regarded  as  a 
brother.  But  of  this  feeling  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

"All  right,  Pete,"  he  agreed,  after  a 
considerable  pause.  "I  guess  I  can  rig 
me  up  a  sleeping  bag  and  stay  out  in  the 
clearing.  That  way  I'll  get  my  rest  and 
at  the  same  time  be  on  the  job  if  Barnes 
does  start  anything.  You're  getting  along 
pretty  good  with  old  man  Malloy,  Pete. 
It  looks  Hke  you  had  the  inside  track." 

Beaudry    shrugged; 

"His  wife  was  Francaise.  For  that  he 
likes    me." 

Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  affair 


I  T/ie  Best  Cough  Syrup  | 
I         is  Home-made         | 

g   Here's    «n    easy    way   to    i«ve    12.    and    yet  = 
=  have  the  be«t  eoach  remedy  you  ever  tried.  = 


You've  probably  heard  of  this  well- 
known  plan  of  making  cough  syrup  at 
home.  But  have  you  ever  used  it? 
When  you  do,  you  will  understand  why 
thousands  of  families,  the  world  over, 
feel  that  they  could  hardly  keep  house 
without  it.  It's  simple  and  cheap,  but 
the  way  it  takes  hold  of  a  cough  will 
quickly  earn  it  a  permanent  place  in 
your  home. 

Into  a  16-oz.  bottle  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex;  then  add  plain  ■  granulated  sugar 
syrup  to  fill  up  the  bottle.  Or,  if  desired, 
use  clarified  molasses,  honey,  or  com 
syrup  instead  of  sugar  syriip.  Either 
way,  it  tastes  good,  never  spoils,  and 
gives  you  16  ounces  of  better  cough  rem- 
edy than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for 
$2.60. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  quickly  this 
home-made  remedy  conquers  a  cough  — 
usually  in  24  hours  or  less.  It  seems  to 
penetrate  through  every  air  passage, 
loosens  a  dry,  hoarse  or  tight  cough,  lifts 
the  phlegm,  heals  the  membranes,  and 
gives  almost  immediate  relief.  '  Splendid 
for  throat  tickle,  hoarseness,  croup,  bron- 
chitis and  bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com- 
pound of  genuine  Norway  pine  extract, 
and  has  been  used  for  generations  for 
throat   and   chest   ailments. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your 
druggist  for  "2%  ounces  of  Pinex"  with 
directions,  and  don't  accept  anything  else. 
Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  The  Pinex  Co., 
Toronto,   Ont. 


Breaks  tht 
Grip  of 
Colds 


Min  ard'a 
loosens  the 
deadly  grip  of 
colda  in  the  tfiroat  and  chest. 
The  following  letters  are  the  best 
proof  of  its  effectiveness; — 
"We  consider  your  Mitiard's  Lini- 
ment a  very  superior  article,  and 
we  use  it  as  a  sure  relief  for  sore 
throat  and  chest. — Chas.  F.  Tilton, 
Fairvilie", 

"We  can  recommend  Minard's  high- 
ly for  sprains,  bruises,  pains  or 
tightness  of  the  chest,  soreness  of 
the  throat,  headache  or  anything 
of  that  sort. — John  Wakefield,  L.t, 
Have  Islands,  Lunenburg  Co.,  N.S." 

"Have  usnd  Minard's  Liniment  for 
Croiip  ;  found  nothing  ctiual  to  it. — - 
Chas.  E.  Sharp,  Hawkshaw,  -N.^;" 
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SLIDING  PURNITURE  SHOE 
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A  size  for  ' 
every  article 
a   finish    for  every 
taste.      Will   not  harm  your'*' 
floors  or  carpots.    Makes  house- 
work   easier.      See    that    all    your^ 
new  furniture  is  fitted  with 

Sliding  Furniture  Shoes  i 

Aak  your  fumitur*  or  bardwar*  dealer. 

All  sizes  and  sly  Its,  bolh 

glass  base  atul  stnooth 

metal  base 

Made  in   Canada  by 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 
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that  night;  nor  the  next  morning  when 
Pierre,  with  a  shame-faced  farewell,  made 
up  his  pack  and  started. 

"I  speak  a  good  word  for  you  to  ol'  man 
Jim,"    he   said. 

"All  right,"  said  Bill.  But  for  the  first 
time  he  did  not  beUeve  the  promise  of  his 
partner. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  over  night 
what  course  he  was  going  to  take.  He  had 
lost  a  friend  in  Pierre,  he  decided,  and 
he  had  made  an  enemy  in  Barnes.  Never- 
theless, he  was  going  to  stick  on  the  wood 
job,  keep  to  the  partnership,  and  do  his 
best  to  win  Marie  Malloy.  He  would  go 
to  her  house,  and  keep  on  going  unless 
Malloy  ordered  him  to  stay  away.  In 
which  case  he  intended  to  demand,  as 
amicably  as  possible, ashowdown.  He  was 
^s  good  a  man  as  Beaudry  and  a  better 
man    than    Barnes. 

He  went  to  the  village  that  day  and  got 
some  oilcloth.  With  this  and  his  blankets 
he  made  a  sleeping  bag  and  that  night, 
after  dark,  he  went  to  the  clearing  and 
made  himself  comf(irtable  on  a  heap  of 
fir  boughs,  between  two  piles  of  wood.  In 
that  semi-seclusion  a  prowler  could  not 
see  him,  even  in  starlight  or  moonlight. 
He  was  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  at 
the  same  time  near  enough  to  the  brush 
piles    to    be    awakened    by    a   blaze. 

Harriman  slept  there  night  after  night, 
and  nothing  happened.  Two  evenings 
after  Pierre  had  left  him  he  went  to  the 
house  of  Jim  Malloy.  The  old  man  let 
him  in,  with  a  civil  but  unenthusiastic 
greeting.  Bill  was  sure  he  caught  a  flash 
of  pleasure  in  the  eyes  of  Marie  but  he  did 
not  that  evening  get  a  chance  to  speak 
to  her  alone.  Beaudry  had  quite  the  air 
of  one  thoroughly  at  home,  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  Harriman  that  he  was  de- 
pressed. Bill  called  again,  after  a  decent 
interval,  and  met  with  the  same  situation. 
He  found  himself  growing  to  like  Malloy, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  old  man  ob- 
viously favored  Beaudry;  for  Jim  Malloy 
had  all  the  charm  of  his  race. 

It  was  not  until  matters  had  stood  thus 
for  three  weeks  that  Harriman  got  his 
first  chance  to  speak  privately  to  Marie. 
Going  to  make  the  semi-weekly  call  which 
he  allowed  himself,  he  caught  her  just  as 
she  was  going  indoors  with  an  armful  of 
firewood.  He  spoke  out  of  the  darkness, 
and  she  turned  with  a  little  cry  of  sur- 
prise. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  a  chance  to  talk  to 
you,"  he  said.  "You  never  come  up  on 
the   mountain    any  more." 

"No,"   she    answered    in   a  low  voice. 

"I  want.  ...to  know  ...your  father 
doesn't  like  me.  .  .  .he  and  Beaudry    ..." 

She  understood,  although  Bill  did  not 
know  how  to  say  what  he  had  to  say. 

"He  does  like  Pierre  Beaudry.  He 
wants   me    to   marry  him." 

"But    you?"    cried    Bill.      "There's    a 

mystery  about  this  business.     If  you're 

going  to  marry  Beaudry  I'll  stay  away. 

Marie.  .1  love  you!  I  want  to  marry 
»» 

"Keep    coming!" 

With  that  she  almost  ran  into  the 
house. 

Bill  did  not  follow.  He  went  home  to 
think. 

IV 

IT  WAS  later  than  usual  that  night 
when  Bill  Harriman  went  out  to  the 
clearing;  and  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  which 
always  follows  a  hard  day's  work  he  did 
not  find  himself  sleepy  for  a  long  time. 
The  first  grateful  drowsiness  had  just 
come  upon  him  when  that  for  which  he 
had  waited  so  long  happened.  Footsteps 
that  were  unmistakably  human  sounded 
in  the  clearing ....  they  came  on  with 
steadiness  of  purpose.  Harriman,  sitting 
up  and  peering  around  a  corner  of  his 
woodpile,  saw  a  human  bulk  outlined  in 
the  starlight.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  contour  of  Murdock 
Barnes. 

Harriman  gathered  himself  up,  quietly 
getting  clear  of  the  sleeping  bag.  He  ex- 
pected Barnes  to  stop  at  one  of  the  brush 
piles:  but  to  his  astonishment  his  enemy 
went  on  across  the  clearing  and  disap- 
peared in  the  woods.  Bill  was  puzzled, 
until  he  decided  that  Barnes  would  be 
bound  for  the  cabin.  He  drew  on  his  shoe- 
packs  and  hurriedly  followed. 

The  cabin,  however,  was  not  the  ob- 
iective  of  Murdock  Barnes.  Bill  had  fol- 
lowed him  a  considerably  distance  beyond 
it  before  it  flashed  upon  him  where  the 
man  was  going.  Barnes  was  going  to  make 
a  midnight  visit  to  the  cabin  of  Jim 
Malloy!    He  was  headed  directly  for  it. 


This  seemed  impossible.  If  he  had  evil 
intentions  he  was  acting  like  a  fool,  for 
Malloy,  Uke  every  man  in  the  mountains, 
owned  a  rifle  and  a  shotgun.  And  Beaudry 
was    there. 

Yet  Murdock  Barnes  broke  into  a  dog 
trot  twenty  feet  from  the  door  of  the 
Malloy  cabin,  hurled  himself  like  a  cata- 
pult against  the  flimsy  boards,  and  sent 
that  door  completely  from  its  hinges. 

Instantly  Harriman  leaped  forward. 
He  intended  to  go  after  Barnes  and  then 
and  there  settle  matters  with  him.  But 
just  before  he  reached  the  plank  a  light 
flashed  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  through 
an  uncurtained  window  he  caught  a  pic- 
ture that  gave  him  momentary  pause. 

Marie  Malloy  held  a  lighted  lamp  in 
her  hand.  Bill  had  seen  no  light  as  he 
approached  the  house.     She  was  dressed. 

Quite  calm  outwardly,  she  set  the  lamp 
down  upon  the  table  and  faced  Barnes, 
who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
heaving  chest  and  clenched  fists.  Their 
voices  came  out  into  the  still  night. 

"So  the  old  man's  gone  pickerel  fishing 
at  last!"  thundered  Barnes.  "Couldn't 
stand  it  to  play  watchdog  any  longer." 

"Yes,"  replied  Marie,  with  a  coolness 
that  astonished  Harriman.  "Pop's  out 
on  the  lake  to-night." 

Where,  wondered  Bill,  was  Beaudry? 
With  Malloy?  And  if  they  had  known 
that  there  was  any  danger,  why  had  they 
left  the  giri  alone? 

"I've  got  you  now!"  said  Barnes.  "Are 
you  going  with  me  peaceable?" 

"I'm  not  going." 
,  "Yes,  you  be.   If  you  won't  come  quiet 
I'll  take  ye  along  under  my  arm,  and  be 
damned  to  Jim   Malloy!" 

"You  think  you  can  do  that,  do  you?" 

"Now,  looky  here."  Barnes  brought  an 
enormous  fist  down  upon  the  table.  "You 
know  I  can.  Who's  Pop  Malloy?  Noth- 
mg  but  a  shiftless  old  fisherman.  'Spose 
he  comes  up  to  my  place  gunning  fer  me? 
I'll  put  a  slug  of  lead  into  him  and  the 
coroner's  jury'll  say  I  done  jest  right! 
Who're  you?  Nothing  but  old  Pop 
Malloy's  gal,  and  if  you  make  a  holler 
nme-tenths  of  the  folks  in  this  township 
11  say  you're  trying  to  blackmail  me.  I've 
got  mortgages  on  half  of  'em  and  they 
won't  dast  to  say  anything  else.  Gal,  I'm 
worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  I'm  of- 
fenng  to  marry  you.  You  must  be  fool 
m   the  head." 

"So  you'll  make  me  go?"  she  demanded. 

"You  bet  I  will!  And  I'll  run  your 
old  man  out  of  here  if  I  don't  fill  him  full 
of   lead." 

He  took  a  step  toward  her.  Harriman 
had  poised  himself  to  spring  through  the 
doorway,  when  another  actor  projected 
himself  into  the  drama.  Pierre  Beaudry 
stepped  forth  from   another  room. 

"I  have  hear  some  very  big  talk  from 
you,  M'sieu  Barnes,"  he  said,  with  a 
gleam    of    teeth. 

Murdock  Barnes  took  a  deep  breath; 
and  then   he  fairiy  flamed  with  wrath. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  you  sneak- 
ing whelp?"  he  shouted. 

"I  help  take  care  of  mademoiselle," 
Beaudry  replied,  almost  softly.  "The 
Pop  Malloy,  he  go  to  fish  pickerel  every 
night.  I  stay  here.  To-night  I  hear  while 
she  make  you  say  somethings  to  her.  She 
have  a  witness  now.  You  will  go  back 
home,  M'sieu  Barnes,  and  if  ever  you 
make  bother  for  mademoiselle  again  we 
hunt  up  those  sheriff.  He  is  bigger  man 
than  you!" 

Now  Harriman  began  to  understand 
something  of  the  mystery  which  had 
baffled  him.  Beaudry  had  enabled  Malloy 
to  fish  at  night  while  he  waited  to  get 
evidence  that  would  restrain  Barnes. 
This  did  not  help  Bill  but  it  helped  his 
opinion    of   Pierre. 

BARNES  was  confused,  even  while  he 
boiled  with  rage.  His  plan  had  been 
feasible  enough  for  a  man  of  wealth  and 
power  while  his  antagonist  was  old  Pop 
Malloy,  but  with  another  man  in  the 
game  the  odds  were  nearly  even.  He 
could  go  home  and  admit  defeat— give 
up  the  girl — or  he  could  dispose  of  the 
witne.ss  permanently.  He  chose  the  latter 
course. 

His  hand  dipped  into  his  pocket,  and 
snapped  out  again  with  a  heavy  revolver. 
A  fraction  of  a  second  behind  the  move- 
ment of  Barnes  the  hand  of  Beaudry  went 
to  his  hip  and  drew  a  gun;  a  fraction  of  a 
second  behind  Barnes  he  leveled  the 
weapon. 

Barnes'  revolver  roared  in  the  small 
room.  Pierre  staggered  against  the  wall, 
sank  to  his  knees  and  managed  to  hold 


The  "Slumber  King"  Spring 

Utilhinx  i>ie  elasticity  of  metal  slats  in  balanced  combination  with 
the  tension  of  helicals. 

Jaking 

the  Responsibility 

—For  the  Nation's  Sleep 


Many  a  tired  man  or  worna?/ 
icould  give  anything  to  sleep 
like  a  child.  The  realization 
of  this  wish  may  be  nearer 
than  you  think. 


Now  that  the  .scientist  is  rubbing  elbows  with  the 
busyA/^of  men  and  women — many  an  old  problem 
is  being  solved  in  the  simplest  practical  way . 

Notice  how  people's  ideas  of  sleep  have  changed 
since  Simmons  brought  science  to  sleeping  equip- 
ment. .\%  an  instance,  compare  the  old  "rule  of 
thumb"  bed  spring  with  these  fine  Simmons 
Springs  built  Jor  sleep. 

And  after  your  luxurious,  satisfying  rest  on  your 
Simmons  Spring  bear  this  in  mind — 

Simmons  Springs  invite  perfect  relaxation  and 
deep  sound  sleep  because  they  embody  the  prac- 
tical application  o^  two  sciences. 

The  science  of  sleep. 

The  science  of  engiyieeriiig  in  relation  to  sleep- 
ing equipment  design. 

Simmons  Springs — Built  for  Sleep,  $S-5°  ^"  ^50.00 
Simmons  Beds — /hi ill  for  Sleep,  fi.oo  to  J75.00 
Simmons  Mattrciises—liuilt/or Sleep,  ?io.oo  to  |6o.cio 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Simmons  Label  on  Bed.Spring  and  Mattress  before  you  buy. 
The  Simmons  Label  is  your  a,ssurance  of  sleeping  equipment  built/or  sleep. 
All  genuine  Simmons  Beds,  Springs  and  Mattresses  have  it.  A'o  others  have. 


The  "Madison"  Design  1328 

An  exquiiitf  example  of  bed  dtiit^ 
in  the  early  Colonial  manner.  Fur- 
Hished  tn  a  cariety  o]  beautiful  wood 
finishes. 
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Will  baby  Uve? 


That  is  the 


question 


which  so  many  anxious/^ 
mothers  are    forced    / 
to   ask    themselves. 
And    to    thousands" 
of    them   Virol    has 
Riyen  the  answer  "  Yes  " 
i  'me  and  again,  when 
even  the  doctor  has  des- 
paired of  Baby,  V.rol  has 
saved   that  precious  life. 

The  essential  foods 
which  Virol  contains  are 
prepared  in  such  a  way 
that  even  the  feeblest 
digestion  can  take  them, 
twenty     and      gradually 

'  wasting"  ,s  arrested;  the 
crisis  passes  ;  Baby  gams 

strengj,andweight,%nd 
the  "  Virol  smile"  sup- 
plants the  strained  look. 


W 


Give 
before 


.  your  Baby  Virol 
It  IS  too  late. 


BABY  FIIIKS—Al  birth  he  u-as 
so  snuill  and  weak  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  On  Virol 
he  soon  improved,  and  is  now 
a  plump,  strong,  happy  child. 


VIROL 

Sole  Imcorters :  fiO  VD  TI      r -^.^  ^^^■'^" 


Sole  Importers :  BOVRIL,  LTD 


2725,  Park  Avenue.  Monrreal. 


Aspirin 

UNLESS  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets,  you 
are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all 


Accept  only  an  "unbroken  package"  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin,"  which  contains  directions  and  dose  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  22  years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds  Headache 

Toothache         Neuralgia 
Earache  Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain,  Pain 


rianQy  "Bayer"  boxes  of  12  tablets— Also  bottles  of  24  and  100— Dmggists. 

Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  (roKistPred  in  Canada)  of  Baypr  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
aceticacidfater  of  Salicyllcacld.  While  it  is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  af?alnst  imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
will   be  «lampe<J   with,  their   general   trade  mark,   the  "Bayer  Cross." 


his  body  upright  by  dinging  to  a  chair. 
The  arm  which  held  his  gun  rested  over 
the  bottom  of  that  chair  and  the  muzzle 
was  trained  upon  the  body  of  Murdock 
Rarncs.  White  to  the  lips,  Pierre  man- 
aged to  smile. 

"We  are  going  to  kill  each  other,  M'sieu 
Barnes!  Mademoiselle  will  be  very  well 
rid  of  you." 

Big  Bill  Harriman,  poised  upon  the 
doorstep,  knew  that  this  would  be  true 
unless  he  acted  instantly.  In  a  heartbeat 
of  time  Bill's  great  temptation  took  hpld 
of  his  soul,  and  shook  it.  A  second  more 
and  they  would  both  shoot.  Pierre  Beau- 
dry,  his  really  dangerous  rival,  would  be 
dead.  No  one,  not  even  Marie,  would 
know    that    he    had    delayed. 

Bill    Harriman    would    know    it. 

That  thought  sent  him  over  the  thresh- 
old with  a  spring  that  sent  him  against 
the  back  of  Murdock  Barnes  with  the 
force  of  a  battering  ram.  The  big  re- 
volver roared  a  second  time,  the  bullet 
ploughed  into  the  floor,  and  Barnes 
brought  up  against  the  wall  with  a  thud 
that   shook   the   house. 

Big  Bill  gave  him  no  time  to  recover. 
His  hands  clasped  the  wrist  that  held  the 
gun,  and  with  a  twist  wrenched  it  away. 
Barnes,  with  his  free  hand,  drove  a 
blinding  fist  between  his  eyes,  and  he 
closed  to  save  himself. 

For  the  first  time  .since  Bill  had  reached 
maturity  he  found  his  match  in  close 
fighting.  His  holds  slipped  from  the  thick 
and  sloping  shoulders  of  Murdock  Barnes, 
the  jolts  with  which  he  had  finished  more 
than  one  battle  failed  even  to  stagger  this 
giant,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself 
against  every  foul  known  to  dirty  fight- 
ing. 

Chairs  smashed  beneath  their  feet .... 
the  stove  pipe  fell  in  a  cloud  of  soot.  Dim- 
ly Big  Bill  saw  Marie  snatch  the  lamp 
as  they  swung  that  way.  The  table  col- 
lapsed like  a  toy.  They  fell,  locked  to- 
gether, and  rolled  into  a  corner.  Bill  spat 
out  a  mouthful  of  blood.   He  was  worried. 
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Then  it  was  that  the  nature  of  Mur- 
dock    Barnes    proved  his  own  undoing. 
Bill  turned  his  head  slightly  and  Barnr 
freeing  an  arm,  jerked  Harriman's  h<-. 
down  and  set  his  teeth  into  an  ear.    K\' 
while   excruciating   pain   sent    Bill    fai 
and    blind    he    seized    his    opportunit 
Barnes  had  lifted  his  chin  a  little,  expi 
ing  his  throat.     Big  Bill's    fingers    ci 
through  the  black  whiskers  and  into  tl;i- 
corded   throat.      They   closed   upon   the 
wind-pipe.    They  drew  closer.    .   thumb 
almost   met   finger. 

The  jaws  of  Murdock  Barnes  unlocked. 
He  lay  inert,  unconscious,  upon  the 
floor. 

FIFTEEN  minutes  later  Pierre  Beaudry. 
his  shoulder  tightly  bandaged,  lay  in 
his  bed.  On  one  side  of  him  sat  Jim 
Malloy,  who  had  arrived  in  time  to  help 
wind  Murdock  up  in  stout  half  inch  rope. 
Upon  the  bed  sat  Bill  Harriman,  much 
damaged  upon  the  surface.  Marie,  with 
shining  eyes,  stood  by  the  pillows  she  had 
just  arranged. 

"I  shall  not  die  <his  time,  my  Bill," 
whispered  Pierre,  with  a  faint  attempt  at 
a  grin.  "The  good  ol'  Pop  Malloy  here, 
he  want  me  to  make  marrj'  with  Marie, 
because  I  am  Francois.  Me,  I  want  that 
also.  But  I  know  that  Marie  have  come 
to  love  my  frien',  the  Big  Bill.  The  good 
Pop  will  not  believe  it,  he  will  not  let  me 
tell  about  this  Barnes.  Parbleul  I  mus' 
watch  alone  and  save  Marie  for  my 
frien',    the    Big    Bill." 

Beneath  the  brown  of  sun  and  wind 
Marie  Malloy  grew  crimson.  The  good 
Pop,  with  a  hint  of  brogue  and  more  than 
a  hint  of  mist  in  his  eyes,  snorted: 

"Next  to  the  Irish  and  the  French  yu'r 
all  right,  Harriman,  me  boy!  There's  no 
doubt  about  your  being  a  fighting  man  of 
the  fir-r-st  water!" 

Big  Bill  Harriman  clasped  the  hand  of 
his  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  he  took 
the  httle  fingers  of  Marie  and  held  them 
in  a  mighty  but  gentle  grip. 


The     Understudy 

Continued  from  page  11, 


Todd  told  me  this  morning  that — for  the 
present — he  hadn't  engaged  anyone.  That 
is  to  say" — he  hesitated  again,  looking 
sideways  at  Margaret — "Mr.  Todd 
thought  that  perhaps,  just  until  the  first 
night,  you'd  be  satisfied  if  Miss  Binyon 

were  to  er read  for  you  in  case — er — 

it  happened  you  couldn't  be  present  at  a 
rehearsal." 

Thelma  turned  effusively  to  Margaret. 

"But  how  sweet  of  you,  my  dear,"  she 
cooed.  "How  perfectly  sweet  of  you."  And 
to  Whyteleafe,  "That  will  be  splendid." 

But  as  the  stage-manager  and  the  lead- 
ing lady  wandered  off  together,  "Miss 
Binyon" — her  ears  cocked — heard  the 
leading  lady  whisper,  "Oh  yes — but  not 
a  permanency.  You'll  tell  Mr.  Todd, 
won't   you?" 

IV 

IF  IT  had  not  been  for  Lulu  Hart,  Mar- 
garet said  to  herself,  she  could  never 
have  got  through  the  next  fortnight. 
Thelma — for  no  apparent  reason — had 
taken  a  spite  to  her  part.  Her  attendances 
at  rehearsal  were  spasmodic  and  tempes- 
tuous. The  rest  of  the  company,  though 
superficially  pulling  together,  were  in  a 
state  of  semi-mutiny.  Cotton,  the  pro- 
ducer, seemed  to  have  lost  faith  in  the 
play.  Todd  wandered  in  and  out  of  the 
Belvedere  like  a  Napoleon  with  a  bilious 
attack.  When,  as  frequently  happened, 
Margaret  had  to  read  Thelma's  scenes, 
she  used  to  catch  him  looking  at  her  as  a 
man  at  his  own  funeral. 

"He  seems  to  have  got  his  knife  into 
me,"  she  confided  to  the  comedian,  after 
one  particularly  wearisome  afternoon. 

"Who?"  Lulu  leaned  across  the  table 
of  the  tea-house  to  which,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  her.  "Todd?" 

"Yes.  He  looks  as  though  he'd  like  to 
murder  me," 

"Never  mind  him."  The  big  man 
chuckled.  "Todd's  not  the  trouble.  The 
trouble's  Thelma  Sulgrave." 

"Thelma?" 

"Of  course.  She's  kicking  to  get  her 
own  particular  understudy.  Whyteleafe 
told  me.  And  Todd's  kicking  at  the  extra 
expense.  Between  the  pair  of  them" — - 
Lulu  grew  serious — "they'll  ruin  the 
play.  And  that's  a  pity,  because  it's 
rather    a    good    play." 


"It's  a  wonderful  play!"  Margaret's 
eyes  lit,  saddened.  For  a  fortnight  now, 
studying  Thelma's  part,  she  had  been 
seeing  herself  in  it;  realising,  as  the  var- 
ious speeches  implanted  themselves  in 
her  brain,  how  much — if  only  she  were  in 
Thelma's  place — she,  Margaret  Binyon, 
could   "get   out   of"   Lucy    Manners. 

"No,"  corrected  Hart.  "It's  not  a 
wonderful  play.  Far  from  it!  It's  just 
an  ordinary  play — with  one  actress-proof 
part.  I  wish  to  goodness" — he  glanced 
boyishly  over  the  teacups  as  he  made  the 
tactless  remark — "that  you  were  going  to 
play    it." 

"Don't!"  To  Hart's  surprise,  he  saw 
that  his  companion  was  very  close  to 
tears.  "Please  don't.  You — you  don't 
quite  understand  what  it  would  mean  to 
—to—" 

Margaret  broke  off,  biting  her  underlip. 
Lulu  Hart's  words  had  fired  in  her  a 
spark  she  thought  long  since  dead — the 
spark  of  ambition;  so  that  her  mind,  tired 
almost  to  hysteria,  saw  two  pictures — the 
picture  of  what  might  have  been,  "Mar- 
garet Binyon,  leading  lady,"  with  the 
stage-world  at  her  feet — and  the  picture 
of  what  actually  was,  "Miss  Binyon,"  of 
the  lodging-house,  with  everyone's  hand 
against  her,  and  only  that  scrap  of  paper, 
her  Valentine  contract,  between  employ- 
ment   and    starvation. 

"Sorry,  Miss  Binyon,"  said  the  comedy- 
man  bluntly.  "I'm  sorry  if  I  said  any- 
thing   to    upset    you." 

"It  wasn't  your  fault."  The  lady  who 
had  lost  her  illusions  fumbled  furtively 
for  her  handkerchief,  found  it,  and  pre- 
tended to  blow  her  nose.  "I'm  a  bit 
tired,    I   expect." 

"No  wonder.  Ten-thirty  till  five  is  a 
fair  day's  work  for  anyone.  Look  here — 
I've  got  my  old  'bus  just  round  the  cor- 
ner. Supposing  I  fetch  it  and  drive  you 
home?" 

"I'd  rather  not."  Surprisingly,  the 
woman's  voice  grew  harsh.  "I'd  rather  go 
home    by    myself." 

"Supposing    I    won't    let    you — " 

"Supposing  you — won't  let  me?" 

Their  eyes  met,  and  in  that  moment 
Margaret  Binyon  realised  the  worst. 
Liulu  Hart  was  in  love  with  her!  Lulu 
Hart  meant  to  propose!  Lulu  Hart  would 
have  to  be — to  be  choked  off  because — be- 
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cause    of    the    circumstance    one    didn't 
mention. 

Thelma  Sulgrave's  temporary  under- 
study sprang  up  from  the  table  and  ran — 
Uterally   ran — out   of   that   tea-shop. 

V 

STAGE-FRIGHT,  that  particular  form 
of  stage-fright  which  precedes  a  first 
performance,  always  had  a  most  peculiar 
effect  on  Margaret  Binyon.  Primarily,  it 
affected  her  limbs.  She  knew,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  train  on  her  way  to  the 
theatre,  that  the  handbag  in  her  fingers 
would,  unless  clutched  with  all  her  might, 
fall  with  a  crash;  and  that,  if  it  once  fell, 
she  would  never  be  able  to  pick  it  up 
again.  But  her  brain — as  always  on  such 
occasions — was  functioning  with  extra- 
ordinary clarity. 

Looking  back  on  the  days  which  had 
followed  her  "get-away"  from  Hart,  she 
saw  them  in  exact  perspective.  Firstly 
she  realised  that  she  was  in  love  with  the 
big,  boyish  fellow;  that  it  had  cost  her  the 
supremest  pain  to  rebuff  his  clumsy 
efforts  towards  an  explanation.  Secondly, 
she  perceived  that  Hart's  diagnosis  of  the 
theatrical  position  had  been  correct;  and 
thirdly,  that  Thelma  Sulgrave  and  Cy- 
prian Todd  must  have  made  up  their  dif- 
ferences. 

Obviously,  the  manager  and  the  leading 
lady  were  no  longer  at  loggerheads.  The 
last  three  days  of  rehearsals  had  gone  on 
oiled  wheels.  The  play  would  be  a  success. 
And  within  a  week  she,  Margaret  Binyon, 
would  find  that  Thelma's  own  particular 
understudy  had — despite  Todd's  prom- 
ises— been  engaged. 

Todd,  promise  or  no  promise,  would 
not  risk  upsetting  Thelma  Sulgrave.  Miss 
Binyon  might  whistle  for  that  extra  three 
pounds  a  week.  Who  cared  about  Miss 
Binyon?  She  had  done  the  unpaid  work 
conscientiously,  memorising  every  ■  sen- 
tence of  the  part.  She  was  ready — word- 
perfectly  ready — to  play  "Lucy  Manners" 
in  the  million-to-one  eventuality  of  any 
accident  happening  to  Thelma  Sulgrave. 
And  there,  for  her,  the  'thing  began  and 
ended.  Once  the  play  had  been  success- 
fully launched  on  London,  another  would 
reap    where    she    had    sown — 

Margaret  Binyon  wondered,  picking 
her  macintoshed  way  through  the  rain- 
drizzling  street  to  the  stage-door  of  the 
Belvedere,  whether  she  really  minded. 
After  all,  so  long  as  "Lucy's  Lover"  suc- 
ceeded, she  would  be  certain  of  five 
pounds  a  week  till  the  early  summer.  As 
for  ambition,  ambition  was  foolish;  as 
foolish  as  imagining  that  Lulu  Hart  could 
— could  possibly  tolerate  the — the  cir- 
cumstance. 

"Six  telegrams  for  you.  Miss,"  said  the 
stage-doorkeeper,  "and  I've  sent  some 
flowers  up  to  the  dressing-room." 

Five  of  the  telegrams,  opened  as  she 
went  slowly  up  the  echoing  staircase, 
turned  out  to  be  the  usual  first-night 
greetings  from  friends — the  sixth,  from 
Hart,  read,  "Love  and  luck  to, the  lady 
who    ran    away." 

VI 

MARGARET  entered  the  dressing- 
room  which  she  shared  with  two 
subsidiary  characters  to  Tind  herself 
alone.  On  her  table  were  two  bouquets:  a 
bunch  of  cheap  blooms  carded,  "To  my 
dear  Mardy.  From  Thelma  Sulgrave," 
and  a  huge  sheaf  of  red  roses  which  she 
knew  instinctively  came  from  the  comed- 
ian. 

To  her  active  mind  the  flowers  typified 
a  double  failure.  Thelma's  parsimonious 
courtesy,  interpreted,  meant,  "I've  won. 
I  can  afford  to  be  generous."  Hart's  too- 
liberal  offering  said  plainly,  "You  haven't 
only  lost  in  the  dog-fight  of  theatre-land. 
You've  lost  something  really  worth  while 
— the  right  to  matrimony." 

Margaret,  her  hands  shaking,  divested 
herself  of  macintosh  and  street-clothes; 
put  the  flowers  on  one  side;  switched  on 
the  light  over  her  dressing  -table;  and  be- 
gan to  "make-up."  The  two  other  girls 
came    in,    chattering   excitedly. 

"Don't  you  love  first  nights?"  twittered 
•Janet  Tyrers,  a  slim  young  blonde  who  had 
paid  Cyprian  Todd — under  the  guise  of 
an  "investment"  fifty  pounds  for  the 
privilege   of   walking-on. 

"Oh,  I  adore  them,"  chorused  Marion 
Moon,  a  black-eyed,  bobbed-haired,  three 
pounds-a-week  pocket-montey  girl. 

Margaret  said  nothing;  but  her  blue 
eyes — .seen  blue-lidded  in  the  slanting 
mirror — saddened.  The  pair  reminded 
her  of  her  own  youth  and  her  own  illu- 


sions, so  that — memory  abolishing  the 
years  between — she  visualised  herself 
twenty.  If  only,  at  Marian  Moon's  age, 
she  had  known  about  the  dog-fight!  If 
only,  when  youth  was  on  her  side,  exper- 
ience had  equipped  her  for  the  hypocriti- 
cal tooth-and-claw  of  the  struggle!  Then, 
not  even  Thelma  Sulgrave  would  have 
won  greater  triumphs.  And  "I've  been  a 
softie,"  thought  Margaret  Binyon,  "a 
sentimental  softie.  I've  deserved  all  I've 
got." 

The  call-boy  came,  knocking  on  the 
door.  "Half  an  hour,  please."  "Quarter 
of  an  hour,  please."  Sounds  of  the  over- 
ture carried  faintly  to  the  dressing-room. 
Miss  Tyrers  and  Miss  Moon  wandered 
down,  amateurishly  early,  towards  the 
stage.  Margaret,  who  was  "on"  in  the 
prologue,  followed  slowly — her  parlour- 
maid's garb  seeming  like  a  uniform  of  de- 
gradation. Passing  Thelma's  door  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  leading  lady  chat- 
ting casually — amid  a  hedge  of  flowers — 
to    the    producer. 

Nervously  Margaret  made  her  way  to 
the  wings,  and  waited  limply  for  the  or- 
deal. At  her  side — ready  to  open  the 
play  with  her — stood  Hart. 

Both,  bad  first-nighters,  were  too  ner- 
vous even  to  speak  with  one  another. 
Margaret,  though,  could  hear  the  comed- 
ian cursing — under  his  breath — the  scen- 
ery. "Stage  is  like  an  obstacle-race,"  he 
kept  on  saying.  "Too  many  chairs.  Too 
many  tables.  Bar  across  the  bottom  of 
that  French  window.  Mustn't  trip  over 
it."  "Tum-tiddy-tum-tum-tum,"  played 
the  orchestra.  "What's  my  opening  line?" 
thought    Margaret. 

Then  Whyteleafe  signalled  them  on  the 
stage;  the  orchestra  stopped  playing;  they 
heard  the  switches  click  as  the  house- 
lights  were  turned  off;  the  merciless 
velvet  rolled  sideways,  exposing  them  to 
the  house — and  Margaret,  nerves  on  edge, 
heard  her  own  voice,  camouflaged  to 
Cockney,  exclaim,  "My!  Mr.  Parker, 
what  are  you  doing  in  the  drawing-room 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning?" 

"I  came  to  look  for  my  cigar-case," 
answered    Mr.    Parker. 

"It's  on  the  escritoire,"  retorted  Mar- 
garet. 

"Oh,  so  it  is.  Thanks."  Mr.  Parker, 
stubbing  his  toes  on  the  bar  of  the  French 
window,  stumbled*off  the  stage;  Stephen 
Bannock  entered  left;  the  house  gave  him 
"a  round";  Margaret's  nerves  steadied. 
"The  prologue's  going  ail  right,"  she 
thought,  as  she  made  her  first  exit.  "The 
prologue's  going  splendidly,"  she  decided, 
re-entering.  And  then,  quite  suddenly, 
she  was  aware  of  Thelma. 

Thelma,  for  whom  they  were  all  "work- 
ing up  an  entrance,"  had  descended  from 
her  dressing-room,  and  was  eyeing  them, 
superciliously,  from  the  prompt  corner. 
In  a  minute  "Thelma  would  show  herself 
to  the  hou.se.  And  the  house  would  greet 
Thelma  with  a  roar. 

Margaret  heard  her  own  voice,  "I'll  see 
if  Mrs.  Manners  is  at  home,  sir";  made 
her  second  exit — and  watched  enviously 
as  the  leading  lady,  timing  her  entrance 
to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  tripped  on 
stage  and  stood  smihng  her  thanks  to  the 
applauding  auditorium. 

VII 

THE  prologue  neared  its  last  minute. 
From  the  prompt  corner,  ready  to 
ring  down,  Whyteleafe — his  eyes  on  the 
book — listened  to  the  dialogue.  "Oppo- 
site prompt,"  ready  to  take  the  first  call, 
stood  Hart  and  Margaret,  .Tanet  Tyrers, 
and  Marion  Moon.  The  "house"  made 
never  a  sound. 

"I  hate  you,"  came  Thelma's  lifted 
tone.  "I  loathe  you.  My  hoi  sol  revolts 
— revolts  at  the  thought  of  living  in  your 
"house." 

"Do  as  you  like,"  answered  Bannock's 
voice,  quietly  supercilious. 

And  Margaret  thought,  "I  should  move 
up  stage  on  that.  I  should  turn  away  from 
the  audience."  But  Thelma  Sulgrave 
stood  her  ground.  Thelma  Sulgrave, 
throwing  her  words  straight  at  the  house, 
spoke  her  last  speech  to  its  conclusion. 
Then,  as  Whyteleafe  rang  down  the  cur- 
tain, she  turned  and  ran — ran  away  up 
stage  from  Bannock. 

THE  accident  happened  so  quickly  that 
it  seemed  to  Margaret  as  though 
Thelma's  fall,  the  swish-to  of  the  velvet 
curtains,  Whyteleafe's  panicked  face,  her 
own  dash  across  stage,  the  semi-circle  of 
painted  people  all  around  her  as  she  knelt, 
the   impatient   applause   of  a   misunder- 
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Whatl&ulofElectricWater 
Heater  Shall  I  Buy?" 


THIS  question  is  on  the  lips  of 
thousands  of  householders  in 
Canada.  The  answer  is  quite 
simple.  A  "flat  rate"  for  continuous 
water  heat  (giving  hot  water  day  and 
night)  has  been  introduced  into  a 
great  many  municipalities.  If  your 
power  company  can  give  you  this  "flat 
rate,"  and  if  your  family  consists  of 
not  more  than  eight  persons,  by  all 
means  install  a  Moffat  No.  2  Electric 
Water  Heater  with  flat  rate  and  meter 
combination.  It  is  the  solution  of  the 
hot  water  problem. 

This  flat  rate  means  that  the  average 
family  of  from  5  to  8  can  now  have  a 
continuous  supply  of  hot  water,  with 


How  Flat  Rate  System  Works 

This  is  the  Moffat  Heater 
Element,  with  flat  rate  and  meter 
combination.  The  upper  bracket 
shows  that  part  of  the  heater  which 
operates  under  the  Flat  Rate  Sys- 
tem. The  lower  bracket  shows  the- 
part  of  heater  which  goes  to  work 
off  the  meter  on  the  turn  of  the 
three-heat  switch,  when  extra  sup- 
plies of  hot  water  are  needed.  This 
is  patented.  You  cannot  purchase 
a  flat  rate  and  three-heat  combin- 
ation on  any  other  electric  water 
heater  anywhere  in  America. 


a  standing  reserve  of  30  gal- 
lons always  on  tap,  at  an 
average  cost  of  only  $2.95  per 
month  where  a  Moffat  No.  2 
Electric  Water  Heater  is  used. 

With  one  of  these  splendid 
Water  Heaters  you  not  only 
have  hot  water  at  all  hours, 
but,  should  a  sudden  demand 
arise,  you  can  turn  a  three-heat 
switch  and  in  a  short  time  you 
will  have  all  the  hot  water  you 
require  to  meet  the  extra  need 
at  an  additional  cost  at  an 
average  of  one  cent  per  K.  W. 
hour.  (See  diagram  and  ex- 
planation at  left.) 

If  you  are  in  a  district  where  nlft'i'r^wuh 
the  "flat  rate"  system  is  not  ?,-'*J,Ve^nd 
yet  in  use,  install  a  No.  2  Mof-  meter  combin- 
fat   Electric  Heater  and  have 
the  three-heat  switch  adjusted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  family.     This  gives 
you  hot  water  whenever  you  require 
it,  and  is  really  an  excellent  plan. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars 
regarding  Heaters  and  Electric 
Ranges,  to  Moffats  Limited,  Weston, 
Ontario. 


This   ia   a 
MofEat    No.     2 


Moffats 


Electric 

WaterHeater 
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$50,000  at  60? 

Are  you  systematically  an  estate  of  sound  income  bearing  invest- 
ments? Have  you  built  your  personal  estate  bond  by  bond,  stock 
by  stock,  mortgage  by  mortgage,  with  the  thoroughness  of  a 
builder  erecting  a  skyscraper? 

To  do  so  requires  intimate  understanding  of  investment  matters. 


Turning  Knowledge  into  Profits 

t^m  After  all  that  is  the  basis  of  all  business  effort.  The  more  thoroughly  a 
Km  man  understands  the  fundamentals  of  his  business  the  more  quickly  does 
he  move  forward  to  success.  With  investing  it  is  the  same.  The  road  to 
financial  independence  is  more  readily  attained  with  a  knowledge  of  invest- 
ments and  current  conditions. 

For  fifteen  years  The  Financial  Post  has  given  Canadian  investors  dependable 
advice  and  news  concerning  business,  finance  and  investments. 

Are  you  benefiting  from  its  weekly  articles?       If  you  feel  the  need  of  a  per- 
sonal investment  guide  subscribe  to-day  for  The  Post. 

Use  the  coupon  to  w^in  freedom  from  financial  worry. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  143  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Send   me  THE   POST  for   one   year,   52  issues.     You   may   draw   on   me   for   $5.00. 
(Or)   I  enclose  check. 


NAME .  .  . 
ADDRESS 
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standing  house,  and  Thelma's  scream  "Oh 
God — I've  broken  my  leg — I've  broken 
fny  leg."  were  one  simultaneous  occur- 
rence. Automatically,  she  heard  herself 
say,  "Keep  quiet,  please,  Thelma";  auto- 
matically she  realised  herself  at  nurse'.-; 
work— the  only  trained  person  in  an  un- 
disciplined mob;  automatically  she  took 
command  of  the  situation.  Only  after 
a  doctor  had  been  found,  after  Thelma 
had  been  carried  off  stage  by  Hart  and 
Bannock,  and  after  an  ambulance  had 
been  telephoned  did  Margaret  Binyon 
— watching  the  scene-'^^hifters  at  their 
work— notice  that  Whyteleafe,  dash- 
ing off  panic-stricken  to  find  Cyprian 
Todd,  had  given  no  orderto  stop  the  per- 
formance. 

And  a  moment  afterwards  she  found 
herself  face-to-face  with  Cotton — Cotton 
in  full  evening-dress,  his  lips  working, 
his    brown    eyes    red    with    hysteria. 

"You're  the  understudy,  ain't  you?" 
barked  Cotton.  "Then  get  upstairs.  Get 
dressed.  Go  on.  Go  on  with  the  play.  I 
won't  havethe  play  stopped  forany  blood- 
stained actress  in  England.  Where's 
Whyteleafe?  Where's  that  fool,  Whyte- 
leafe?" 

"Mr.  Whyteleafe  went  off  to  find  Mr. 
Todd,"  said  Margaret,  her  brain  abruptly 
and  curiously  awake  to  the  one  supreme 
fact  that  here — if  only  Todd  backed 
Cotton's  astounding  decision  to  carry  on 
with  the  performance — was  her  million-to- 
one  chance  of  playing  "Lucy  Manners." 

"To  hell  with  Todd,"  rasped  Cotton. 
"And  to  hell  with  Whyteleafe.  I'm  the 
producer,  ain't  I?  What  I  says  goes  till 
the  first  night's  over.  You  get  upstairs. 
Get  dressed.  Tell  Sulgrave's  dresser  I 
said  you  were  to  have  her  room.  And  for 
God's   sake   get    a   move    on   you — " 

As  Margaret  raced  for  the  star's  dress- 
ing-room, she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Thelma, 
white-faced  and  unconscious,  being  car- 
ried down  the  corridor  to  the  waiting 
ambulance.  But  her  thoughts  were  not 
with  Thelma.  Thelma  was  down — down 
and  out.  At  last,  at  long  last,  she,  the 
under-dog,  held  the  key  of  the  position. 

Rapidly,  to  an  astounded  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
she  transmitted  Cotton's  order;  rapidly, 
changing  her  clothes  and  altering  her 
make-up,  she  ran  over,  not  Lucy's  part  in 
the  First  Act — but  the  part  which  she 
herself  must  play  if  Todd  backed  Cotton. 
"He  had  no  mercy  on  me,"  she  thought, 
"I'll  have  none  on  him." 

A  knock,  an  anticipated  knock,  sounded 
on  the  door.  Mrs.  Wilkins,  running  to 
open,    announced    the    stage-manager. 

"Mr.  Cotton  told  me  I'd  find  you  here, 
Miss  Binyon,"  stammered  Whyteleafe. 
"Mr.  Todd  has  decided  that  the  play 
must  go  on.  Are  you  sure  you  know  the 
part?    Can  you  be  on  in  ten  minutes?" 

Margaret's  reply  hit  the  stage-manager 
full  between  the  eyes.  "I  didn't  contract 
to  understudy,"  she  said,  quietly.  "If  Mr. 
Todd  wants  me  to  play  Lucy  Manners, 
he'd  better  come  and  see  me  himself." 

"You — you're  joking,  aren't  you.  Miss 
Binyon?" 

"No."  The  actress's  voice  stung.  "I'm 
very  far  from  joking.  If  you  can  find 
Mr.  Todd,  you'd  better  send  him  up  here 
at   once." 

Whyteleafe  fled.  Hastily  Margaret 
continued  her  dressing.  Hastily,  in  the 
two  minutes  which  elapsed  before  Todd's 
appearance,  she  decided  to  risk — every- 
thing. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me,  Miss  Binyon?" 
Todd  swung  in,  without  knocking. 
"Why?" 

"Because" — there  was  no  time  for 
finesse  with  the  house  waiting  like  an  im- 
patient terrier  for  its  bone — "because, 
before  I  go  on,  I  want  a  contract  to  play 
'Lucy  Manners'  until  Miss  Sulgrave  is 
well  enough  to  come  back." 

"Miss  Sulgrave" — Todd  lied  instinc- 
tively— "has  only  sprained  her  ankle. 
She'll  be  back  in  a  week." 

"She  hasn't.  She's  broken  her  fibia. 
Do    I    get    my    contract    or    not?" 

Todd's  eyes  narrowed.  "You've  got  a 
contract.  A  verbal  contract.  I'm  paying 
you  eight  pounds  a  week  to  understudy 
Miss  Sulgrave." 

"You're  not.  You're  paying  me  five — 
to  play  the  parlourmaid."  Margaret  mo- 
tioned her  dresser  from  the  room.  "If  I'm 
to  play  .'Lucy  Manners'  I  want  a  fresh 
contract — and  forty  pounds  a  week." 

"Forty    pounds    a    week!" 

"Just  half  Thelma's  salary."  Margaret, 
her  eyes  hard  as  steel,  glanced  around  the 
beflowered  dressing-room.  "There's  a  pen 
and  some  note-paper  on  the  writing-table, 
Mr.    Todd." 
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"Beginners  for  Act  One,"  sounded  the 
call-boy's   voice   outside. 

"And,  Mr.  Todd,"  went  on  the  actress, 
"there's  one  other  condition  I've  got  to 
make.  Before  you  put  up  the  curtain 
somebody — either  yourself  or  Mr.  Cotton 
— will  have  to  tell  the  audience " 

"You  needn't  trouble  to  make  any 
more  conditions.  Miss  Binyon,"  snarled 
Todd.  "I'ni  not  going  to  be  blackmailed 
like  this.  I'd  rather  ring  down  and  give 
the  audience  back  their  money."  And  he 
made,  ostentatiously,  for  the  door. 

Watching  him,  Margaret's  heart  sank. 
Almost,  the  bluff  beat  her.  She  wanted  to 
shout  at  the  man,  "No,  no.  Don't; 
I'll  go  on.  I'll  go  on."  She  remembered, 
frantically,  how  she  had  always  longed  to 
play  the  part,  its  value  to  her  career,  her 
need  of  the  five  pounds  a  week  which 
would  cease  if  Todd  carried  out  his  threat 
the  danger  Todd  could  be  to  her  in  the 
future.  Then  she  remembered  the — the 
circumstance.  And  on  that  her  nerve 
came   back. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Todd,"  she  said, 
genially;  and  'Todd,  rage  in  his  every 
feature,  turned  from  the  door. 

"Thirty  pounds.  I  won't  give  you  a 
penny  more,"  he  flung  at  her,  his  shoul- 
ders  hunched    over    the    writing-table. 

"Forty,"  retorted  Margaret,  "and  an 
announcement  to  the  audience  before  the 
curtain    goes    up." 

The  signed  paper — she  knew  better  than 
to  leave  it  in  the  dressing-room — burned 
Margaret's  skin  as  she  Hstened  through 
the  closed  velvets,  a  dumfounded  Hart  at 
her  elbow,  to  Cotton's  full-throated: 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  very  much  re- 
gret to  have  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Sul- 
grave  has  had  an  accident.  In  order  not 
to  disappoint  you,  her  understudy.  Miss 
Margaret  Binyon,  will  continue  the  per- 
formance." 


IT  WAS  all  over;  andshe,  the  under-dog, 
had  won!  In  two  hours  and  a-half,  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  magical  minutes, 
the  Miss  Bi^on  of  the  sopped  macin- 
tosh and  the  lodging-house  had  become 
Margaret  Binyon,  leading  lady.  The  ap- 
plause of  an  audience  held  from  disap- 
pointed suspicion  to  tolerance,  from  toler- 
ance to  mild  approbation,  qnd  from  mild 
approbation  to  the  maddest  enthusiasm, 
still  rang  in  her  ears.  She  still  heard  the 
cries,  "Margaret  Binyon — bravo!  Mar- 
garet Binyon";  still  saw  Cotton,  gigantic- 
ally grotesque  in  his  silk-sleeved  1890 
opera-cloak,  apologising  grandiloquently 
for  the  author-'s  absence  in  America;  still 
visualised  Cyprian  Todd  excusing  him- 
self— positively  excusing  himself  to  her — 
for  "having  made  a  bit  of  a  fuss  about  that 
contract." 

"Thelma  Sulgrave's  clothes  aren't 
iiuiie  right  for  you,'''  Cyprian  Todd  had 
said.  "I'll  re-dress  you  next  week.  Where 
do  you  usually  go  for  your  dresses.  Miss 
Binyon?" 

Margaret — in  one  of  Thelma's  ki- 
monos, the  grease-paint  already  cold- 
creamed  from  her  face  and  eyelids — 
could  not  help  laughing,  as  she  waited  for 
Mrs.  Wilkins  to  bring  her  own  frock 
down  from  Number  Seven  dressing-room, 
at  the  memory  of  a  fawning  Cyprian. 
Realising — none  better — the  commercial 
pffect  of  the  night's  surprise,  the  advertis- 
ing value  of  her  strange  success,  she  knew 
that  from  henceforward  not  only  Cyprian 
Todd,  but  every  other  parasite  who 
battened  on  the  theatre  would,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  lick  her  patent- 
leather  shoes.  Over-adulate  and  overpay 
the  winner,  insult  and  slave-drive  the 
loser — that  was  the  one  and  only  rule  of 
theatre-land. 

And  there  Margaret's  laughter  ended. 
Her  mind,  reacting  from  overstrain, 
found  no  pleasure  in  her  success.  She  felt 
all  debased  and  degraded  by  the  trickery 
she  had  been  forced  to  employ.  She  saw 
herself  as  hardened  out  of  semblance  of 
womanhood — a  wooden  puppet  grinning 
hypocritically  across  eternal  footlights 
at  an  eternal  mob.  Her  one-time  jeal- 
ousy of  Thelma  Sulgrave  smirched  her 
self-esteem  as  mud  smirches  a  mirror. 
The  hot-house  scent  of  Thelma's  flowers 
.^tank  in  her  nostrils. 

■She  thought,  "I  must  have  been  glad  - 
glad  of  Thelma's  agony.  What  a  beast  I 
am."  She  said  to  herself,  "All  the  same, 
I've  had  my  success.  My  triumph.  It  was 
I  triumph  to  create  Lucy  Manners  at  a 
noment's    notice." 

But  at  that  her  brain,  remembering 
Hart's  words  in  the  teashop,   appraised 


the  triumph  at  its  true  value.  "Lucy 
Manners,"  as  a  part,  was  actress-proof; 
not  from  her,  but  from  the  author  eman- 
ated the  success  of  it.  She  had  contri- 
buted nothing  but  a  little  technique  and  a 
grease-painted  countenance.  Her  tri- 
umph only  put  her  on  a  par  with  Cyprian 
Todd,  with  Whytel-^afe  and  his  scene- 
shifters. 

"I've  brought  your  clothes,  Miss,"  an- 
nounced the  dresser,  entering  suddenly, 
"and  Miss  Moon  said  these  was  yours, 
too." 

"These" — Hart's  red  roses  and  Thel- 
ma's already  faded  posy — completed  the 
mental  debacle  of  Margaret  Binyon.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  she  felt  her- 
self on  the  verge  of  tears.  And  the  tears 
came — slowly,  painfully — to  her  tired 
eyes.  Through  the  bitter  water  of  those 
tears  she  saw  the  girl  of  the  illusions  and 
the  woman  who,  winning  success,  had 
lost  the  last  of  them. 

"What  you  want.  Miss,  is  a  nice  drop  of 
whisky,"  confided  Mrs.  Wilkins.  "I  ex- 
pect one  of  the  gentlemen  has  got  some." 

The  dresser  slipped  away,  closing  the 
white  door  gently  behind  her.  Margaret, 
her  blonde  head  bowed  in  her  capable 
hands,  wept  on.  "I  must  be  going  home," 
she  thought,  vaguely.  "Home.  Back  to 
Bobbie.  Bobbie  will  be  asleep.  I  only  did 
it    because    of    him — because    of    him." 

So  thinking,  she  lifted  her  head  from 
her  hands  to  see  Hart's  imposing  bulk 
framed    in    the    doorway. 

The  comedy-man  held  a  motoring-cap  in 
onemassive  hand,  a  brimming  whisky-and- 
soda  in  the  other. 

"Your  dresser  said  you  were  rather 
tired — "  he  began. 

"Did  she?"  stammered  Margaret — a 
paler,  more  pathetic  Margaret  than  Hart 
had  ever  known. 

"Yes.  And  so  you  are.  Anyone  can  see 
that.  No  wonder,  too.  My  word,  though, 
what  a  performance  you  gave.  Now,  be  a 
good  girl  and  drink  this." 

He  came  across  the  lavishness  of  the 
star's  dressing-room,  and  gave  the  glass 
into  her  unresisting  hands.  Drinking, 
gratefully,  she  thought,  "I  was  wrong. 
He  doesn't  want  to  marry  me.  He's  only 
a  pal,  a  real  pal.  I'm  glad  of  that.  Glad." 

And  then,  surprisingly,  she  felt  the 
pal's  arms  go  round  her;  heard  his  voice 
close  to  her  ear.  "Margaret!  My  little 
Margaret!  I  love  you.  I  worship  you.  I 
want    you    to   be    my   wife!" 

"Don't.  Don't."  She  was  on  her  feet 
at  the  instant.  "If  you're  my  friend,  don't 
ask   me   that." 

"Why  not?"  He  drew  away  and  his 
eyes    widened,    boyishly. 

"I  can't  tell  you.  I  daren't  tell  you. 
There's  a  circumstance " 

"Circumstance?" 

"Yes.  A— a  reason  why  I  can't  marry 
you." 

"If  there's  a  reason,"  he  came  close 
once  more,  and  she  saw  the  determination, 
the  manhood  in  him, "I've  got  to  know  it." 

"Not  to-night." 

"Yes.     To-night.'.' 

"But" — the  room  was  spinning,  spin- 
ning round  Margaret  like  a  squirrel- 
cage — "I  don't  want  to  tell  you.  It'll  only 
hurt  you.  It'll  only  hurt — both  of  us." 

"I'd  rather  know,"  he  said  stubbornly. 

For  answer,  Margaret  Binyon  drew  a 
gold-set  miniature  from  the  bosom  of  her 
kimono;  and,  detaching  it  from  the  chain 
round  her  neck,  gave  it  into  Hart's  out- 
stretched   hand. 

"Is  this  the — the  only  reason  why  you 
won't  marry  me?"  asked  the  actor,  peer- 
ing puzzled  at  the  face  in  the  miniature. 

"Yes,  dear."  The  actress  's  voice  soft- 
ened. "That's  the — the  circumstance. 
That's  my  Bobbie.  He's  barely  two, 
and" — her  voice  broke — "he's  only  got 
me  to  look  after  him.  You  .see,  Bobbie's 
father  is  rather — rather  a  bad  hat.  I  only 
found  out  after  we'd  been  married  a 
month  that  he — that  he  had  another  wife, 
a  legal  one,  in  Australia.  He's  there, 
living  with   her  now " 

Followed  a  tense,  unbearable  silence, 
broken — incredibly  broke  n — by  Lulu 
Hart's  Homeric  laughter. 

"In  Australia,  is  he?"  laughed  Lulu 
Hart.  "Thank  God  for  that.  I'd  hate  to 
start  our  married  life  by  committing  a 
murder."  And  he  added,  handing  back 
the  miniature,  "We  won't  let  the  little 
beggar  go  on  the  stage,  will  we,  darling? 
It's  a  dog's  life,  the.se  days " 

"Still — even  the  stage  has  its  compensa- 
tions," murmured  "Thplma  Sulgrave's 
understudy,  who,  collapsing  between  two 
vast  arms,  had  regained  quite  a  few  of  her 
illusions! 
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the  highest  of  the  dizzy  heights  of  Red 
Mountain,  when  Claude  Jeldnesn,  a  fortune 
winning  Norwegian  mining  man,  was  the 
spectacular  host,  and  it  was  some  banquet. 
When  the  score  or  more  guests  had  been 
thoroughly  dined  and  wined  to  their 
stomach's  content  the  irrepressilile  host 
started  them  down  the  mountain  side  on 
skis.  Several  of  them  came  head  first  into 
town  in  a  most  delightfully  dilapidated 
condition,  with  fractured  limbs  and  sore 
sides  and  broken  noses  and  with  only  one 
ski — every  one  showing  signs  of  dire  dis- 
tress except  their  host  who  made  the  world's 
record  in  ski  jumping— 319  feet  and  two 
inches^-so  Hector  solemnly  reports- -and 
coming  nearly  three  miles  in  one  minute 
and  fifty-three  seconds,  which  is  going 
some,  and  landing  at  the  Allen  Hotel  bar 
•  on  both  feet  and  boasting  of  having  a 
rattling   good    time. 

And  tha=e  were  but  samples  of  banquets 
that  the  millionaires  of  Rossland  and  sur- 
rounding camps  enlivened  the  latter  part  of 
the  dying  days  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Conditions  have  radically  changed  the 
entire  situation  in  the  Kootenays,  and  while 
the  halycon  days  have  passed  forever,  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  history  of  the 
glorious  early  times  will  be  recorded  by  such 
an  ardent  a  participator  and  excellent  ra- 
conteur as  my  good  old  friend.  Hector 
McCrae. 

Some  Early  History  of  the  Heights 

TOM  WILSON,  the  pioneer  guide  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  who  has  now  re- 
tired and  is  living  at  Enderby,  B.  C,  tells 
me  that  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the 
present  site  of  Banff  Park  was  the  Rev. 
R.  T.  Rundle,  who  camped  for  several 
weeks  at  the  foot  of  Cascade  Mt.,  visited 
the  Falls,  and  climbed  Cascade  Mt.  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1841.  Mount  Rundle 
was  named  after  him.  Sir  George  Simpson 
passed  through  the  park  in  August,  1841, 
and  in  1845  Father  P.  J.  De  Smet  came  over 
the  White  Man's  Pass  to  the  Bow  River 
where  Canmore  is  now.  Tom  first  camped 
where  the  race  track  is  now  on  Whiskey  Creek 
in  July,  1881 — we  called  it  Aylmer  Park 
after  Fred  Aylmer,  C.  E.,  chief  of  one  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  survey  parties  and  for  whom 
J.  J.  McArthur  named  Mt.  Aylmer.  Whiskey 
Creek  was  called  after  a  man  named  Go'ss 
who  made  a  still  at  the  Springs  at  the  head 
of  the  creek  and  manufactured  a  snake  cure 
from  potato  peelings  in  1883--two  drinks 
and  the  snake  died  if  he  bit  you.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  when  the  Davis  party  were  run- 
ning the  prehminary  line  from  the  Summit 
down  the  south  side  of  the  Bow  River,  they 
discovered  the  cave  and  basin,  the  survey 
passing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  basin. 

Tom  first  visited  Lake  Louise  with  a 
Stoney  man  to  see  it  and  named  it  Emerald 
Lake  and  told  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  about  it 
in  1883,  and  he  visited  and  mapped  it  and 
the  name  Emerald  Lake  you  will  see  on  his 
first  map  of  the  region.  Moraine  Lake  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks  was  discovered 
in  1900.  Tom  cut  a  trail  into  the  Lake  from 
Lake  Louise  at  his  own  expense  and  took 
Miss  Agnes  Laut,  the  writer,  and  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Mathews,  wife  of  the  manager  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  hotel  at  Banff,  who  were  the  first 
white  women  to  visit  Lake  Moraine.  Mt. 
Assiniboine  Park  was  named  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dawson  in  1883,  who  saw  it  from  the 
White  Man's  Pass  and  top  of  Copper  Mts. 
and  named  it  after  the  Stoney  Indians. 

Names  and   Places 

TOM  found  Emerald  Lake  in  1882  when 
looking  for  lost  pack  horses  and  for  two 
or  three  years  there  was  the  best  fishing  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  mountains.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  were  dynamited  by  the  labourers 
on  railway  construction  which  spoiled  the 
fishing.  With  two  others, — Coldwater  Coff- 


man  and  Jake  Hanson — were  Coldwater 
George  and  Hotwater  Jimmie  Coffman, 
brothers  well  known  on  construction  from 
Laggan  to  Donald,  owing  to  an  endless 
argument  between  them,  as  to  the  safest 
way  to  drink  water — in  hot  or  cold  whiskey. 
In  1897,  in  order  to  get  the  C.  P.  R.  inter- 
ested in  this  region,  Tom  got  a  German 
proffissor,  Jean  Habel,  to  go  in  and  take 
photographs  and  write  it  up  in  the  magaz- 
ines. It  cost  Tom  $11.50  per  day  cash  and 
then  the  blooming  German  took  all  the 
credit.  Waterton  Lake  was  named  by 
Capt.  Blackiston  of  Pallister's  Expedition  in 
1858.  Jasper  Park  was  named  after  Joseph 
Howse.  He  was  called  in  1 803  many  names. 
David  Thompson  called  him  Jos  Howes  in 
1803  and  Jasper  Haws  in  1804;  name 
sometimes  appears  as  Haws,  Hawse,  House, 
etc.  He  built  Jasper  House  in  1801-2  and 
traded  in  the  mountains  for  about  17 
years.  Howe's  Pass  was  named  after  him ;  he 
discovered  both  Howe's  and  Jasper  or 
Yellowhead  Pass  and  told  David  Thomp- 
son about  them.  Thompson  speaks  of 
meeting  Mr.  Howes  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  August  8,  1809, 
and  named  it  Mt.  Robson  after  Joseph 
Robson,  "Surveyor  and  Supervisor  of  the 
Buildings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co."  Joseph 
or  Jasper  Howse  retired  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  about  1820  and  went  home  to 
England  and  was  made  a  F.  R.  G.  S.  He 
wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Cree  Language  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

The  Cariboo  Country 

THE  story  of  the  early  days  in  Cariboo, 
where  the  great  rush  to  the  gold  fields 
was  the  most  outstanding  event  of  the  60's, 
is  best  told  by  my  old  friend,  Bob  Steven- 
son, now  comfortably  settled  at  Chilliwack 
after  a  very  eventful  and  adventurous  life. 
His  graphic  description  of  the  mad  rush 
over  dangerously  narrow  cliffs  and  across 
deep  yawning  chasms,  of  the  giving  up  in 
utter  despair  of  hundreds  of  desperate  men 
after  days  of  severe  hardship,  of  losses  of 
life,  forms  a  dark  tragedy.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Cameron, 
wife  of  his  bosom  friend  and  partner,  "Cari- 
boo" Cameron,  whose  body  was  taken  in 
October,  1862,  by  the  two  men  to  Victoria, 
a  distance  of  over  400  miles,  in  thirty-six 
days,  and  afterwards  to  Cornwall,  Ontario, 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  "Cariboo"  offered 
$2,000  and  $12  a  day  to  any  one  who  would 
accompany  him  on  his  sad  mission,  but  his 
old  pal,  putting  friendship  before  gold, 
started  out  with  him,  the  theremometer  re- 
gistering 40  degrees  below  zero,  with  the 
rudely  constructed  coffin  tied  on  a  tobog- 
gan. A  number  of  sympathetic  miners 
accompanied  them  for  quite  a  distance,  but 
gradually  dropped  out  until  the  two  men 
were  left  alone.  The  trip  was  a  terrible  one, 
so  Mr.  Stevenson  said  to  me,  with  untold 
hardships,  scant  fare  and  awful  climatic 
conditions.  But  they  bravely  struggled  on 
until  civilization  was  safely  reached.  It 
was  a  heart-breaking  journey  that  is  now 
historical. 

The  Cariboo  mines  petered  ,out,  after 
many  millions  had  been  extracted  from  the 
claims,  but  recent  reports  tell  of  more  dis- 
coveries which  are  said  to  be  rich  finds. 
Let  us  all  hope  they  are. 

Jim   Wanted   to   Know 

EVER  tell  you  of  the  time  Joe  Carter,  of 
the  C.  P.  R.,  and  I  struck  Nelson,  B.  C, 
one  Sunday  evening?  We  strolled  up  town 
and  in  passing  the  King's  Hotel,  Joe  men- 
tioned to  me  that  Jim  Naismith,  an  old  Win- 
nipeg restaurateur,  was  the  proprietor.  So, 
even  if  it  was  a  Sabbath  evening,  Joe  and  I 
went  in  to  see  my  good  old  friend.  Jim  was 
mighty  glad  to  see  me,  and  after  the  usual 
preliminaries  asked  me : 
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"When  d'you  come  to  town,  George?" 

'•'Came  just  now." 

"Where  you  staying?"  < 

"Down  on  the  boat."  .  * 

"When  you  going  away?" 
"Early  in  the  morning."  ^ 

"By  Jove,  Joe,  isn't  it  good  to  see  old        ! 
George  again?    Let's—"  and  we  did.  Then 
he  said. 

"By  the  way,  George,  when  d'you  comf         i 
to  town?"  ■ 

I  told  him  I  had  just  arrived. 

And  when  he  a.'-ked  me  where  I  was 
staying,  I  told  him  that  I  was  down  on  the 
boat,  and  when  he  wanted  to  know  when  I 
was  leaving,  I  said  I  was  going  in  the 
morning. 

Then  Jim  and  Joe  had  one  on  me.  And 
Jimsaid  to  Joe: 

"Great  Caesar,  Joe,  it  recalls  old  times  td 
see  George  again,  doesn't  it?"  And  Joe 
bowed  his  confirmation.     Then  Jim  said; 

"Oh,  George,  when  did  you  mmc  ta 
town?" 

And  I  said  I  had  just  arrived. 

To  his  inquiry  as  to  where  I  was  stayinj;. 
I  assured  him  that  I  was  still  staying  on  th( 
boat.  And  to  his  further  question  as  to  my 
intended  departure,  I  told  him  I  was  leaving 
in  the  morning.  Then  Jim  said  "Let's" 
and  we  letted  again. 

Then  Jim  wanted  to  know  when  I  had 
arrived  in  town,  and  I  told  him  I  had  just 
come  in.  When  he  asked  where  I  was^ 
staying  I  told  him  I  was  still  staying  on 
the  boat,  and  to  his  further  inquiry  about 
my  departure,  I  said  I  was  going  east  next 
morning.  So  Joe  said,  "Let's  have  another'" 
— and  we  did — and  Jim  invited  me  to  come 
and  stay  with  him  as  his  guest  the  next 
time  I  came  to  town,  and  I  gratefully  said  I 
would,  and  then  he  asked  me  when  I  had 
come  to  town,  and  I  told  him  I  had  just 
arrived,  and  when  he  enquired  where  I  was 
staying,  I  mentioned  the  boat  as  my  board- 
ing house,  and  to  his  inquiry  about  m.\ 
leaving,  I  said  I  would  depart  in  the  mort! 
ing,  and  he  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and 
we  must  have  another —  but  when  I 
looked  for  Joe  he  was  leaning  up  against  the 
wall  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  convulsed 
with  laughter.  So  after  w^had  another. 
Jim  said  he  was  mighty  pleaRy  to  see  me. 
and  wanted  to  know  when  I  had  come  tc 
town,  and  I  was  just  going  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  just  arrived,  when  Joe  remarked  that  if 
I  didn't  hurry  I'd  miss  the  boat — which 
wouldn't  leave  for  several  hours — but  we 
went  and  .is  we  Dade  Jim  goodnight  he  a^ked , 

"When  are  you  leaving  town,  George?" 

Victoria  in  Retrospect 

THE  old  "Princess  Louise"  «as  the 
means  of  communication  between  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  with  Captain  White 
in  command.  And  I  remember  that  in  pay- 
ing my  fare  with  a  $5.00  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal bill  I  was  told  it  was  only  taken  at  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent.  I  naturally 
asked  what  currency  was  at  par,  and  as- 
certained that  United  States  money 
and  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  and  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia 
were  the  only  mediums  on  which  no  dis- 
count was  charged.  So  I  forked  out  five 
big  round  .American  silver  cartwheels, 
which  had  been  making  a  hole  in  my  pant'^ 
pocket,  and  saved  a  dollar.  The  Bank  of 
British  North  America  was  the  only  out- 
side financial  institution  that  had  agencies 
in  the  province  then. 

In  those  days,  Victoria  possessed  the 
same  charm  it  has  to-day,  and  the  old 
Driard  House,  under  the  management  of 
Redon  &  Hartnagle,  was  a  capital  hotel 
with  a  bill  of  fare  that  rivalled  the  swagger 
hotels  of  San  Francisco.  Now  it  is  a  de- 
partmental store.  The  Daily  Colonist  and 
the  Times,  then  owned  by  Senator  Wm. 
Templeton,  who  was  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  Laurier  Government,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
McLagen,  both  experienced  journalists  from 
Eastern  Canada.  The  Colonist,  which  was 
established  in  1853,  and  then  belonged  tc 
the  Higgins  estate  and  was  controlled  b\ 
Bill  Ellis  and  A.  S.  Sargeson,  was  the  only 
daily  in  Canada  that  issued  a  real  Sunday 
edition.  Both  papers  were  excellent  sheets, 
as  they  are  to-day,  and  on  their  staffs  were 
some  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  journal- 
istic world.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  the  names 
of  the  old  timers  after  all  these  years,  but  I 
remember  good  old  Tom  Earle,  M.  P... 
Noah  Shakespeare,  M.  P.,  E.  G.  Prior  and 
Frank  Bernard,  also  M.  P.'s  and  both  af- 
terwards filling  the  position  of  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Then  there  was  Da\'id  Robson. 
one  of  the  best  premiers  a  province  ever  had_ 
and  John  H.  Turner,  M.  P.  P.,  afterwards 
premier,  and  the  Dunsmuirs,  the  wealthiest 
family  in  the  west,  who  made  a  fortune 
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outof  theNanaimo  coal  mines,  the  Beetons, 
the  Rithets,  the  Crofts,  the  Wards,  the 
Fells,  Captain  John  Irving,  Frank  Richards, 
William  Angus,  brother  of  the  lamented  R. 
B.  Angus,  Dr.  J.  S.  Helmcken,  Hon.  Robt 
Beaven,  Theo  Davie,  Dr.  Powell,  Hon.  J. 
Robson,  Joseph  Hunter,  G.  H.  Barnard, 
Chas.  Hayward,  John  Grant,  E.  V.  Bodwell, 
Eli  Harrison,  Alex  Wilson,  David  W. 
Higgins,  P.  E.  Irving,  Dr.  J.  C.  Davie, 
Dr.  Jno.  Ash,  W.  A.  Robertson,  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Drake,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Crease,  Thos.  Frounce,  Jno.  Teague,  Chas. 
E.Redfern,  Edgar  Fawcett,  E.  Crowe  Baker, 
Harry  Helmcken,  David  Doig,  of  the  Bank 
of  British  North  America,  Charlie  Macdon- 
ald  and  old  Charlie  of  the  Driard,  my  first 
friends  in  Victoria. 

Cities  of  Parks 

ESQUIMALT,  a  few  miles  away,  was  a 
great  naval  station — ^the  largest  Britain 
had  in  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  and 
James  Bay  was  a  delightful  resort. 

Of  course  both  cities  boasted  of  lovely 
parks  and  other  places  of  public  resort.  If 
you  didn't  visit  Stanley  Park  and  speak  of 
it  as  the  finest  in  the  world,  your  name  was 
Dennis,  in  all  Vancouver,  and  if  you  didn't 
agree  that  Beacon  Hill  Park  was  unrivalled, 
you  might  as  well  take  the  first  boat  and 
the  first  train  for  as  far  east  as  you  could 
get.  When  this  pardonable  pride  in  one's 
home  town  does  not  exist,  the  progress  of 
the  place  is  very  limited. 

New  Westminster  is  a  pleasantly  situ- 
ated city,  near  the  capital  of  British  Co- 
lumbia and  where  a  mint  was  operated 
some  years  ago,  and  Kamloops  is  a  great 
health  resort.  Ashcroft  potatoes  have  more 
than  a  provincial  reputation,  and  Nelson, 
Revelstoke,  Penticton  and  a  score  of  other 
prosperous  towns  indicate  that  British 
Columbia  is  a'  delightful  place  in  which  to 
live. 

The    Astrophysical    Observatory 

THE  selection  of  Victona  as  the  location 
for  the  great  new  Dominion  Observa- 
tory was  due  solely  to  this  city's  splendid 
climatic  advantages.  For  more  than  two 
years  investigations  were  carried  on  through- 
out the  whole  of  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  the  best  site,  and  finally  Victoria 
was  decided  upon,  because  it  is  the  best 
site  available,  not  only  in  all  Canada,  but 
upon  the  entire  continent,  owing  to  the  low 
range  of  temperature  and  the  steadiness  and 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  observatory  has  a  mammoth  tele- 
scope that  differs  from  the  large  telescopes 
of  the  world  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  reflect- 
ing type.  Its  cortstruction  is  not  so  well 
understood  as  that  of  the  refracting  tele- 
scope, the  form  of  instrument  so  often  seen 
in  parks  and  public  places. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  ac- 
complished since  the  establishment  of  the 
Observatory  here  is  the  discovery  by  Doc- 
tor Plaskett,  the  Director  in  charge,  of  two 
twin  suns.  "The  announcement  of  this  dis- 
covery is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
scientifi"  world. 

Crossing  ttie  Straits 

THE  sail  acro.is  the  Straits  of  Georgia  is  a 
plea,sant  one,  the  run  past  the  Siwash 
rock,  on  leaving  Vancouver,  over  the  open 
spaces  and  through  the  Narrows,  and  the 
narrower  Plumper's  Pass  and  threading 
the  maze  of  islands,  being  a  continuous 
delight.  There  is  magnificent  scenery 
everywhere— the  Olympic  Mountains  on 
the  Washington  coast,  with  a  view  of 
Mount  Baker — 14,000  feet  high,  constitut- 
ing a  panorama  that  is  not  excelled  in  beauty 
and  grandeur  the  world  over.  Historic 
spots  are  passed,  the  most  interesting  being 
San  Juan,  a  small  island  in  the  Haro 
archipelago,  which  nearly  caased  a  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  1859.  The  island  was  occupied  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  an  Ameri- 
can settler.  A  dispute  arose  between  the 
two  about  a  pig  belonging  to  the  latter,  and 
it  reached  such  a  height  of  importance  that 
almost  led  to  international  complications. 
The  Americana  took  forcible  po.s,session  of 
the  island,  and  British  gunboats  with 
shotted  guns  guarded  the  earthworks  the 
invaders  had  erected.  War  seemed  inevit- 
able, but  the  commanders  of  the  opposing 
forces  were  men  of  solid  common  sense 
and  hoHtilities  were  averted.  While  the 
island  was  jointly  occupied  by  the  two 
martial  camps,  diplomatic  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  and  peace  was  finally  de- 
clared—the island  being  given  overtothe 
Americans. 


He  knows  that  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  body  good 
and  warm,  his  exposed  limbs  can  withstand  almost  any 
degree  of  cold. 

This  was  proved  by  the  gallant  Highlandeis 
in   the  late  war. 

Pure  >yool  next  the  skin,  the  woollen-cloth  kilt 
covering  the  vital  organs ;  thus  is  the  whole  body 
protected  and  the  health  safeguarded. 

In  damp  mist  or  driving  sleet,  the  hardy  Scot, 
clad  with  wool,  braves  the  elements. 
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CEETEE 


ff 


.-.-THE  PURE  WOOL 

UNDERCLOTHING 

THAT  WILL  NOT  SHRINK 

"  The  Woollen  Underwear  wilhout  the  itch." 

is    made    of    pure,    cleansed,    Australian-merino     long 
fibred  wool,  pliant,  graceful  and  absolutely  comfortable. 

The  wool-burrs  that  cause  the 
itch  and  scratch  in  ordinary  wool 
garments  are  all  removed  from 
Turnbull's  "CEETEE"  by  a  special 
and     infinitely  careful  process. 

Ceetee  is  the  only  Underclothing  made 
in  Canada  that  is  reinforced  at  all 
the  wearing  parts. 


Sole  Makers 


Made  in  all  sizes  and  weights 
for  man,  woman  or  child. 


Sold  at  the 
best  shops 


Worn  by  the 
best  people 


tU. 


of  Gait,  Ont. 


..^iv-^.'  «*a_ 


.Mr^—^ 


All  pure  wool—re-inforcea 
at  all  wearing  parts  and 
full  fashioned. 


Stattdard  cSanitars  11)]^.  Co.,  uMntD  Toronto 


Write  for  booklet  "j&tanbarb  Plumbing  Fixture*  for  the  Home." 
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'  Cowan's 

x|    COOKERY 


Cocoa 

Reception 

Cakes 


%  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  milk 

Vi  teaspoon  vanilla 

IVz  cups  flour-SaU 

3  teaspoons  baking 

powder 
3  tablespoons  Cowan's 

Cocoa 
%  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Method:  Cream  butter, 
add  sugar  gradually. 
Mix  and  sift  dry  in- 
gredients 3  times.  Add 
■well  beaten  egg  yolks  to 
butter  and  sugar.  Add 
mixed  and  sifted  dry 
ingredients  alternately 
with  milk,  add  flavor. 
Fold  in  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  until  stiff  and 
dry.  Turn  into  small 
cake  tins,  being  careful 
not  to  fill  each  one  more 
than  two-thirds.  Bake 
35  minutes  in  a  moder- 
ate ove».  When  cool, 
dip  in  cocoa  frosting 
and  roll  in  chopped  pea- 
nuts. Cakemay  be  baked 
in  shallow  pan,  and  when 
cool  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 


COWAN'S  Perfection  Cocoa 
comes  packed  in  tins  and  tlius 
retains    its    delicious    flavor. 

(51 S4 


K-rJ^XW- 


COUPON 

Send  this  couppn 
•with Ten. cents  in 
stamps  OT-  coin  & 
receive  a  64  pa^e 
recipe  booh. 
'n:Se  COWAN  CoHippij., 

,  LI  MITtO  •  TORONTO",  _^ 


EASIEST  mnthod  known  to  prepare  family  meals. 
Saves  50%  to  75%  fuel  cost— saves  time,  labor.     In- 
sures better  prepared,  more  tasty  food.  Gives  every 
ladlity  of  electric  range  plus  every  advantage  of    /'•* 
tireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove,   r*' 

New  Invention         ^       ^" 

Revolutionizes  Cooking 

Bakfs.  roasts,  boils,  siews,  fries, 
broils. toasts.  Ncedsno watch- 
ing. Shuts  itself  off.  Attaches 
to  any  electric  socket.  No  spe- 
cial wiring.  Write  for  30-day 
PRBB  trial  offer.  Complete 
(acta  and  special  introductory, 
direct  factory  prices.  Send 
name  and  address. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
r^epi.  .1,  Gc  >rKCLown,  Ont. 


ABOVE  THE   PRICE   OF   RUBIES 

Being  the  Life  Story  of  a  Woman  Who  Has  Made  Good,  and  in  Doing  So  Has 

Left  Her  Marie  on  the  Community 

By    FRANCES    BEATRICE    TAYLOR 


You  keep  thinking  of  Ontario  or- 
chards, and  ruddy  apples  in  the 
October  sun. 

She  is  that  sort  of  i)erson,  round  and 
smooth  of  cheek,  jolly  of  stature,  with  a 
voice  that  has  a  chuckle  in  it,  and  a  fash- 
ion of  tucking  her  sleeves  up  to  her  elbows, 
when  a  special  task 
comes  before  her  to  be 
done. 

And  she  is  very  much 
a  woman's  woman,  for 
all  that  she  holds  high 
office  in  her  native 
province,  office  that  no 
other  woman  in  Can- 
ada has  yet  reached. 

She  is  Mary  Grant, 
treasurer  and  clerk  of 
the  Township  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  and 
president,  to  boot,  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal 
Association,  in  this 
year  of  Our  Lord,  1922. 

I  interviewed  Mary 
Grant    in    her    office, 
where  all  good  business 
folk,  whether  men  or 
women,  should  be  in- 
terviewed.  And  it  may 
have  been  the  wester- 
ing sun,  coming  through 
her    high    window,    to 
dance  in  the  last  rays 
of  its  glory  among  the  sober  impedimenta 
of  her  desk,  or  it  may  have  been  the  pot 
of  pleasant-growing  green  things,  on  her 
window  ledge,  but  somehow  or  other  I 
got  that  impression  of  the  open  country, 
and  an  orchard  in  October,  with  the  apples 
falling,  pat,  on  the  yellowing  grass,  in  the 
winey  evening  air. 

It  is  no  small  thing,  let  me  tell  you,  to 
be  treasurer  and  clerk  of  the  Township 
of  London,  in  this  year  of  Our  Lord,  1922. 
Time  was  when  this  township  clerk 
(town  clerk,  they  had  the  audacity  to  call 
him,  before  the  fifties)  knew  no  office 
hours,  and  handled  the  affairs  of  the 
township  at  odd  moments,  relieved  of 
such  tasks  as  school  teaching  and  farm- 
ing. Miss  Grant  knows  very  little  about 
office  hours,  either,  for  hers  stretch  out 
from  early  morning  to  late  evening.  There 
is  no  punching  of  the  clock,  at  five,  with 
the  day's  burden  sHpped  neatly  off,  but 
then,  the  day  isn't  a  burden  to  Mary 
Grant. 

Going  Back  A  Century 

SITTING  comfortably  back,  in  her 
round  Windsor  chair,  at  a  black  old 
walnut  desk,  in  a  certain  funny  old,  sunny 
old  office  that  is  her  business  home.  Miss 
Grant  told  me  a  great  deal  about  her 
work,  and  a  great  deal  about  the  men  who 
went  before  her,  and  a  very  little  about 
herself.  Here  are  stored,  in  weighty  chests 
and  safes,  the  records  of  London  Town- 
ship, from  a  long  ago  day  in  1819,  when 
one,  Duncan  Mackenzie,  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  the  findings  of  the 
earliest  folkmeet  of  the  district. 

And  Duncan  Mackenzie,  Captain  Dun- 
can Mackenzie  of  Strathdearn,  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland,  and  again  of  Hyde  Park, 
Ontario,  was  none  other  than  great-great- 
uncle  to  Mary  Grant. 

They  come  of  country  folk,  these 
Grants,   of  Scottish   country  folk,   than 


which  there  is  no  finer  stock  on  God's 
earth.  And  Captain  Duncan  Mackenzie, 
bearing  his  commission  from  the  Napol- 
eonic wars,  thought  it  no  folly  to  take 
over,  free,  gratis  and  for  nothing,  the 
arduous  task  of  setting,  and  keeping,  in 
order,  the  affairs  of  London  Township. 


Miss  Mary  Grant 


What  reading  it  makes,  peeped  at  in 
the  yellowing  old  books  on  Mary  Grant's 
desk,  books  she  touches  with  gentle 
fingers,  as  though  in  their  dusty  pages  the 
very  presence  of  those  valiant  pioneers 
still  lingers.  What  thread-hke  writing, 
incredibly  fine  and  neat;  what  ruling  of 
careful,  red-ink  lines,  for  the  monetary 
entries  that  township  repairs  and  im- 
provements made  necessary;  what  queer 
old  covers,  with  their  faint,  musty  odor, 
as  of  long  ago  summer  days,  garnered  in 
flowering  petals,  long  fallen  into  dust; 
what  fine  high  names.lto  Western  Ontario 
folk  of  to-day:  Burwell,  and  Ferguson, 
and  Geary,  McMillan,  Elson,  Talbot, 
Robson,  and  Shoebottom,  pioneers  every 
one  of  them,  filled  with  the  courage  of  the 
old  land. 

From  Duncan  Mackenzie,  first  recorded 
clerk  of  the  township,  to  Mary  Grant,  his 
niece,  is  a  far,  far  cry.  Yet,  from  the  year 
1850,  Miss  Grant  holds  office  but  third  in 
line,  William  Taylor  (the  writer's  grand- 
father, by  the  way)  whose  tenure  lasted 
from  50  to  74,  James  Grant,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Mary  Grant  Jhis  daughter, 
who  took  over  the  command  when  her 
father  fell,  literally  in  action,  stricken 
with  a  fatal  illness  at  his  very  desk. 

"In  1850,"  said  Miss  Grant,  as  proudly 
as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  and  she 
in  office  at  the  time;  "In  1850,  under  an 
act  passed  in  that,  the  12th  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  gracious  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  the  "Township  of  London  was 
definitely  reorganized,  into  the  five 
wards  of  the  present  time,  St.  Andrews. 
St  Davids,  St.  Georges,  St  Lawrence,  and 
St  Patricks.  One  hundred  thousand 
acres  the  township  stands  in  1922,"  she 
told  me,  "sixteen  square  miles,  and  six 
thousand  people,  with  an  assessment  of 
six  millions." 

Well,  then,  we  have  Mary  Grant,  to- 
day, sitting  among  her  books,  with  the 
four  round,  ebony  rulers  laid  out  on  the 


desk  before  her,  the  rulers  that  for  25 
years  her  father  set,  to  mark  his  books 
fairly  and  well.  Those  four  rulers,  and  a 
certain  old,  black,  paper  knife,  these  are 
her  tangible  keepsakes  to  the  memory  of  a 
father,  in  whose  footsteps  she  has  walked, 
child  and  woman,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
And  in  her  heart,  her 

judgment,     her      sane 

knowledge  of  men,  wo- 
men and  affairs,  in  her 
happy  humour  and  her 
broad,  fair  outlook  on 
life,  she  holds  still  his 
counsel  before  her. 

Started  Work  at  Five 
Years  of  Age 

FOR    Mary    Grant 
got  her  first  lesson 
in      township     affairs 
when,  at  the  age  of  five, 
she    came      to      help 
"father"   in    the  little 
town  hall  at  St.  Johns, 
a  handful  of  miles  from 
London,  with  the  pre- 
parations for  township 
elections.    And  with  all 
the   threads   of   town- 
ship affairs  firm  in  her 
hand,  herself  standing 
at  the  head  of  that  fine 
aggregation     of     town 
and  country  folk,  the 
Ontario      Municipal 
Association,  she  recalls  with  a  reminiscent 
laugh,  that  has  a  touch  of  the  wistful  in  it, 
how,  as  a  fat  five-year  old,  she  set  the 
ballot    boxes   ready  on  her  father's  desk. 
"Two  pencils,  and  a  stick  of  red  sealing 
wax  for  each  ballot  box,"  she  remembers. 
"That  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that 
was  my  first  service  for  London  Town- 
ship.   From  that  time,  through  the  later 
years  of  my  father's  life,  I  was  much  in  his 
office,  much  given  to  helping  him,  at  this 
task  and  that,  until,  when  the  reins  of 
office  fell  from  his  hands,  mine  were  the 
logical  ones  to  take  them  up,  and  carry 
on." 

Definitely,  Miss  Grant  came  to  her 
clerkship  and  treasurership,  by  by-law  of 
the  township,  in  June  1901,  and  missed 
the  first  township  meeting,  through  ill- 
ness, a  lapse  of  duty  she  has  not  per- 
mitted to  occur  once,  in  the  twenty-one 
years  that  have  since  gone  by. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  women  did  not 
step  with  such  confidence'into  the  business 
mart  of  the  world, — but  to  the  new  town- 
ship clerk  fell  the  additional  task  of 
carrying  on, 'during  the  last  ten  months  of 
her  father's  life,  his  work  as  treasurer  of 
the  London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

And  yet,  she  is  no  feminist,  no  be- 
liever in  the  great  call  of  the  business 
world  sounding  higher  than  the  holier  and 
pleasanter  summons  of  the  home. 

A   Busy  and  Useful  Life 

JAMES  GRANT,  school  teacher  at 
Hutton's  School  House,  in  his  early 
manhood,  later  assistant  township  clerk 
to  William  Taylor,  later  still  township 
clerk  himself,  held  his  office  as  a  side  issue. 
and  made  another  task  his  life  work. 
Mary  Grant,  his  daughter,  has  other 
tasks,  as  well,  but  they  do  not  add  gold  to 
her  coffers. 
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This  is  what  she  does,  when  she  is 
6  township  clerking. 

Attends  the  first  council  meeting  of  the 
year,  administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
her  new  councillors,  and  monthly  meet- 
ings thereafter;  takes  minutes;  prepares 
assessment  books,  attends  courts  that 
have  to  do  with  municipal  work;  compiles 
voters'  lists;  handles  the  entire  finances 
of  the  township;  registers  babies  (and  of- 
ten names  them)  and  issues  marriage 
licenses, — all  in  the  name  of  her  calling. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "I  am  issuing 
marriage  licenses  to  the  very  babies  I 
registered  when  I  first  came  into  office. 
So  the  cycle  of  the  years  runs  on." 

And  this  is  what  she  does  that  is  not 
included  in  the  official  list  of  duties: 
Visits  the  farm  homes,  and  knows  per- 
sonally every  man  jack  of  the  farmers; 
chats  for  an  hour  on  Covent  Garden 
Market,  of  a  sunny  summer  morning, 
with  this  one  of  her  township  folk,  and 
that;  inquires  for  the  babies  (and  I  verily 
believe,  the  dogs)  and  the  sick  and  the  old 
ones,  at  home;  finds  time  for  an  occasional 
Women's  Institute  meeting,  where  she 
invariably  has  some  worth-while  advice 
for  the  rural  ladies;  attends  her  church,  a 
good,  rigid  Presbyterian  she  is,  and  has 
her  personal  share  in  its  labors;  belongs 
to  city  organizations  that  have  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  humankind  generally,  and 
does  not  disdain  the  boredom  of  many 
meetings. 

And   Still  a   Housekeeper 

AND  she  keeps  house  too  in  a  cosy, 
gay-windowed  house,  on  a  pleasant, 
leafy  street,  a  house  where  she  is  the  key 
and  the  center  of  existence. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  told  me,  smilingly,  "I  am 
the  housekeeper,  because  the  girls  (the 
girls  are  the  younger  sisters  of  the  house- 
hold) do  not  like  it,  and  besides,  they  and 
Jack  (Jack  being  the  brother  that  Miss 
Grant  still  persists  in  babying)  like  to 
have  me  doit." 

She  comes  of  solid  Ontario  stock,  which 
is  perhaps  why  she  savors  so  tenderly, 
and  so  gently,  the  simple  records  in  the 
yellow  old  books  in  her  office  safe.  The 
queer  old  entries  ih  the  thin  script  of 
Duncan  Mackenzie  and  his  successors. 

"Listen!"  she  said  to  me,  sitting  at  her 
desk  in  the  westering  sun,  that  made  a 
halo,  about  her  pleasant  face,  of  the  hair 
that  is  frankly  silver.  And  read  to  me  a 
regulation,  from  one  of  her  fusty  volumes, 
a  regulation,  dated  1832,  which  decreees 
that  "only  hogs  over  sixty  pounds  shall 
be  allowed  to  run,  and  all  hogs  to  be 
'kept  up',  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
mills,  distilleries,  stores  and  taverns." 

But  that.  Miss  Grant  told  me,  was  a 
comparatively  modern  ruling,  for  in  1830 
we  have  them  dealing  with  tbe  hog  prob- 
lem, evidently  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
the  time,  by  allowing  "all  hogs  to  run  un- 
til they  do  damage." 

"And  this,"  she  says,  looking  down  a 
century  of  years,  to  the  big  N.  B.,  in  the 
township  records  of  1824,  that  has  it  so: 
"William  Hobson,  tax  collector,  abscond- 
ed with  about  one  third  of  the  funds; 
Dan'l.  Hine,  Esq.,  appointed  tax  collec- 
tor." 

But  where  the  doughty  William  ab- 
sconded to,  or  what  efforts  were  made 
to  apprehend  him,  or  just  how  great  or 
how  small  the  said  funds  might  be,  on 
such  points  are  the  township  books  of 
1824  amazingly  silent. 

And  still  you  keep  on  thinking  of  the 
country,  and  pleasant  farms,  of  white, 
shaded  roads  between  quiet  meadows,  of 
sheep  bells  at  evening,  and  swallows 
dipping  over  weathered  barns,  of  hay, 
ripened  and  cut,  of  orchards,  golden  in  a 
golden  year,  and  ruddy  with  fruit. 

High  Lights  on  Other  Days 

MISS  GRANT  is  immensely  proud  of 
London,  and  of  her  township. 
"Listen,"  said  she,  peeping  again  into  one 
of  her  fusty  old,  yellowing  books.  She 
has  found  a  record  of  the  first  London 
water  system,  that  system  of  which 
Londoners  now  justly  boast.  "Listen,  and 
know,  that,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1837,  one, 
Henry  Van  Buskirk,  received  the  sum  of 
two  pounds  ten,  for  'building  a  pump  on 
the  public  square  of  London.'  " 

"Listen,"  she  snid  again,  and  turned 
pages  till  the  books  grew  less  yellow,  less 
fusty,  as  though  a  magic  wand  had  brushed 
across  the  pages.  The  township  of  London 
she  told  me,  has  a  complete  record  of  its 
vital  statistics,  since  1876. 

"And  that,"  said  Mary  Grant,  with  a 
pardonable    touch    of    pride,    "was    my 


father's  idea.  In  1896,  the  keeping  of 
vital  statistics  was  made  law,  but,  in  our 
township,  we  had  it  twenty  years  before." 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Association  came  into  being, 
a  banding  together  of  the  officers  of  the 
municipahties  of  the  province,  for  mutual 
improvement,  strength  and  counsel.  There 
came  into  office  such  men  as  Mr.  Justice 
Teetzel,  mayor  of  Hamilton;  T.  L. 
Church,  mayor  of  Toronto,  and,  one 
year  ago,  such  a  woman  as  Mary  Grant. 

She  is  the  first  and  the  only  woman  to 
hold  the  presidency  of  a  municipal  associa- 
tion in  Canada.  She  is  one  oi  the  very  few 
women  to  hold  municipal  office  at  all,  and 
she  is  happily  content  in  an  apppoint- 
ment  to  which  she  is  giving  her  best  ser- 
vice of  judgment  and  experience. 

"The  Municipal  Association  has  the 
ear  of  the  government,  and  is  strong  in 
unity,"  was  Miss  Grant's  summing  up  of 
her  Association. 

Mary  Grant  is  a  person  with  hobbies. 
Her  work  is  one,  a  permanent  one;  cook- 
ing is  another;  planting  things,  still  anoth- 
er, justified  in  the  jolly  little  pears,  sugar 
sweet,  that  this  Fall  came  popping  and 
dropping  off  one  of  the  trees  in  her  back 
garden,  a  tree  planted  with  her  own 
hands.  And  the  lessening  of  the  burden 
of  the  farm  women  of  Ontario. 

As    a   Woman  Views  Woman's  Place 

OUT  of  it  all,  the  ordered  maze  of 
tasks  and  duties  and  interests,  the 
handling  with  skill  and  understanding  of 
people  and  their  pennies  at  the  same  time, 
Miss  Grant  brings  one  sure  vision. 

"The  place  for  women  is  in  the  home," 
she  told  me,  sitting  quiet  at  her  desk, 
with  the  sun  gone  from  the  window,  and 
the  Fall  twilight  slipping  in  on  velvet 
feet.  "There  is  no  better  task,  no  finer 
calling,  but  existence  to-day  does  not  al- 
ways make  it  possible.  It  is  not  that 
women  have  forgotten,  have  lost  interest 
in  the  real  things  of  life,  but  life  itself  has 
altered,  and  womenkind  have  been  thrust 
out,  strangers  in  a  strangeland,  to  do  battle 
as  best  they  may.  And,  bless  their  hearts, 
if  they  haven't  won  out  in  the  end." 

Out  of  it  all,  the  busy  office  hours,  the 
conferring  with  important  people  on  im- 
portant topics,  this  sitting  on  committees, 
this  hurrying  to  greater  cities,  and  back 
again.  Miss  Grant  allows  herself  two 
special,  and  surely  pardonable,  bits  of 
pride.  On  her  office  wall,  where  the  sun 
finds  it  the  better  part  of  the  day,  and 
where,  seated  at  her  desk,  her  eyes  must 
often  rest  upon  it,  hangs  an  old-fashioned 
oil,  of  still  life,  showing  the  touch  of  a 
young  but  sure  and  artistic  hand. 

And  one  other.  A  framed  certificate 
of  life  membership  in  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society. 

There  came  1914,  and  the  war.  And  in 
a  riot  of  service,  Mary  Grant  found  her 
niche  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  women 
of  Middlesex  County.  There  came  to  her 
call,  an  army  of  needles,  legions  of  eager 
fingers.  There  came  to  her  the  honor  of 
organizing  the  women  of  the  county  into  a 
Patriotic  Society  that  was  a  patriotic 
society  indeed.  That  took  their  knitting 
pins  in  hand  and  descended,  in  the  largest 
delegation  that  ever  stormed  the  County 
Buildings,  upon  the  Council  County. 
They  stormed  the  County  Council  and 
won  through  to  their  objective,  no  less 
than  $40,000  for  Red  Cross  purposes. 

How  they  worked,  those  country  wo- 
men, already  with  days  filled  to  over- 
flowing, worked  often  through  a  cloud 
of  tears  that  would  not  be  denied.  And  at 
theirhead.marshallingthem,  Mary  Grant, 
Purchasing  Agent,  with  as  much  as 
$9,600  worth  of  material  passing  through 
her  hands  in  that  last  year  of  the  war,  she 
dealt  again  in  big  things,  taking  her  share, 
this  time,  in  world  tasks. 

And  on  her  office  wall  hangs  her  mem- 
bership in  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  token 
alike  of  efficient  and  faithful  service,  and 
of  the  loyalty  of  her  womenfolk,  whose 
gift  it  is.  You  think  of  her,  so.  A  woman 
among  women.  You  think  of  her  fore- 
mothers,  overseas,  at  "Buckcharn"  in 
the  Parish  of  Aberncthy,  Inverness,  mak- 
ing ready  for  the  winter,  gathering  in  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest,  fashioning  garments 
for  their  household.  You  think  of  them, 
pioneering  in  a  new  land,  with  rugged 
years  to  face,  and  hard.ships  a'plenty.  You 
think  of  them,  and  then  of  her,  in  pleas- 
ant farmsteads,  with  quiet  pastures,  and 
ordered  gardens,  making  ready  for  the 
turn  of  the  year. 

You  keep  on  thinking  of  orchards  in 
golden  October  weather,  and  apples  fall- 
ing on  the  grass. 


In  an  A^e  of  Science 


II 


SALADA' 


II 


is  prepared  most  scientifically. 
Vacu.tiin  pacKed»  electrically 
w^eig'Hed  and  tintotiched  by 
Hand  from  Garden  to  Con- 
sumer. 

The  Delicious  Flavor  is  preserved 

-  JUST  TRY  IT.  — 


H33i 


Every  Woman  can  Afford 

TO  GET  A 

New  CADILLAC 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM    CLEANER 

by  our  new  easy  payment  plan. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it 
or  write  direct  to  us. 


The  New  Cadillac   is  unrivalled  for  up- 
to-date    efficiency.      Air-cooled    motor — 

Friction-driven  brush. 
COSTS  LESS      -       LASTS  LONGKR 

Made  Entirely  in  Canada  by 

Clements  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

78  Duchess  St.,  Toronto 


Dealers  write  for  new  Agency  Proposition 


NOTE 
SANITARY 
TAPE  BOWS 
mPtACE  Of 

DUST 
(OIKCTIMC 
TUfIS 

MIEMTED 


Will  Not  Spread 
Or    Get    Lumpy 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
Agents'  Address 

Marshall    Ventilated    Mattress 
Company  Limited,  Toronto 


Marshall 


?n«*  Cushions 


IjO^^^HS 


HIGH  CLASS  PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENTS 

Copied  from  any  pKotoKraph  and  fininlK'tl  in  black  nnd  whit-o  c 
nil  turn]  colors.  Gunranfe^d  tr'ie  t>>  life  and  mnde  "f  tlu-  tx-st 
materiiiis.  For  20  years  we  have  «^u*l•«•^-s^Mlly  sent  i'nliirKem<'nts  by 
mail  and  have  satiafiod  thousands  of  fustompr«.  What  wr  have 
done   for  others,   we  can   do   for  you. 

8PBGIAL    OFFER.    For   a    ihort    time    only,    we    wUI    irivc    one    beautiful    ATTOPOINT 
PENCIL.    ABSOLUTELY    FREE    with   each   order. 

Illustrated  fttldvr  and  premium   lifft   FltKE.        {GtJNTS   WAS'lf-:!). 
BKLMONT    PORTRAIT    CO..    2802   W..    North    Ave.,    Chicafto,   III. 
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MacLean's    Magazine 


November  15,  1922 


Costs  You  Nothing  to  Try-  So  Solve  This  Puzzle 

How  Many  Words 
Can  You  Find 
in  This  Picture 
Commencing  Wilh 
the  Letter  «F"1 

For  example,  you  will 
notice  "Fire,"  "Fiddle," 
"Foundry,"  etc.  Are  you 
able  to  find  20  words 
commencing  with  the 
letter  "F"?  The  picture 
is  very  clear:  there  can 
be  no  mistakes.  You  will 
find  it  very  interesting 
to  look  for  these  words, 
and  may  win  the  big 
prize.  Anybody  can  try 
—  costs  nothing.  Why 
should  you  not  be  the 
winner  of  the  $2000.00? 

The  person  having  the  largest  list  of 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  "F"  will 
,    .  ...  ,  .  get  the  First  Prize.    You  surely  have  a 

real  chance  of  wmnmg  at  least  one  of  the  prizes  offered— there  are  fifteen  of  them.    Why  not  try  for 

the  big  prize  and  win  $2000.00.    Somebody  will  win  it— your  chances  are  as  good  as  anybody's. 


YOU  SHOULD  WIN 


Jnst  think  what  you  could  do  with  the  money.  $2000.00 
could  buy  an  automobile  and  leave  enough  balance  to 
make  a  payment  on  a  cozy  home.  Perhaps  you  have  in 
mind  just  the  thing  you  would  like  to  do  if  you  received  a 
check  for  $2000.00.  Certainly  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try 
to  solve  this  puzzle.  Vou  will  find  the  trying  very  easy 
and  pleasant. 

The  Way  to  Win  One  of  the  Twenty  Prizes 

You  do  not  have  to  spend  a  penny  to  get  into  this  contest. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  order  any  Yeastolax.  If  your 
list  is  adjudged  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  best  you  wiU  re- 
ceive one  of  the  cash  prizes.  Without  your  order  for 
Yeastolax,  if  your  list  of  words  commencing  wilh  the  let- 
ter F"  is  the  largest  you  receive  the  first  prize  of  $50.00. 
If  the  judges  award  you  the  second  prize,  without  your 
order  for  Yeastolax,  you  will  get  a  check  for  $25.00;  and 
so  on  down  the  line  as  shown  in  this  announcement. 

Win  the  Big  Prize— $2000.00 

If  you  choose  you  can  win  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
Class  A  prizes.  All  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  qualify 
your  list  for  the  BIGGER  PRIZES  is  to  send  in  an  order 
for  one  or  more  packages  of  Yeastolax.  Look  over  care- 
fully the  schedule  of  prizes  as  classified  to  this  announce- 
ment. You  will  find  that  if  you  eend  in  $1.00  for  one  pack- 
age of  Yeastolax  and  the  judges  award  you  first  prize  you 
will  get  $300  00.  If  you  send  in  $2.00  for  two  packages  of 
Yeastolax  and  your  list  is  awarded  first  prize  yon  will  get 
a  check  for  $500.00 ;  and  so  on  up.  If  you  send  in  $5  00  for 
5  packages  of  Yeastolax  and  the  judges  award  you  the  first 
prize,  you  will  receive  the  Big  Prize  of  $2000.00.  Should 
your  list  be  judged  as  the  second  l)est  you  would  receive 
$1000.00;  and  so  on  down  the  list.  Remember,  there  are 
twenty  prizes  offered,  as  shown.  All  the  opportimity  one 
could  desire.    Go  in  to  win  the  best  prize. 

$700.00  Extra  Award  for  Promptness 

Dec  15th,  1922  is  the  last  day  for  receiving  your  solution 
to  this  puzzle  qualifying  you  to  win  one  of  the  prizes.  But, 
note  this:  For  every  day  before  that  date  that  your  order 
for  Yeastolax  is  received  an  extra  prize  of  $10.00  for  each 
and  every  day  will  be  added  to  any  first  prize  won.  If 
you  send  in  your  order  today  you  will  get  a  receipt  for  the 
money;  then  you  can  send  in  yoursolution  any  time  before 
Dec.  15th  and  your  list  will  be  qualified  for  any  of  the 
prizes.  We  will  award  an  extra  $700.00  in  this  manner.  You 
should  try  your  very  best  to  earn  this  additional  award. 
It  will  cost  you  little  additional  effort.  In  case  of  ties  we 
will  award  duplicate  amounts  of  $700.00  to  each  contest- 
ant so  tying.  Don't  overlook  reading  about  our  extra 
premium  of  50,000.00  Genuine  Russian  Rubles,  whether 
or  not  you  enter  this  contest 

Go  after  the  Big  Prizes— don't  delay— start  right  away— 
get  into  the  contest.  How  many  words  can  you  find  with 
iS^J®"*''  '^'  '  Great  amusement— great  opportunity. 
$2000.00  IS  awaiting  your  call.    Now  is  the  time  to  act. 


a    1    This  puzzle  is  open  to 
,*    X   everywMiy  except  em- 


RULES 

ployes  and  relatives  of  the  Yeastofax  Co, 
O  The  Kirat  Prize  will  be  awarded  to  the 
^^  person  Riving  the  largest  number  of 
words  tjeginninR  with  the  letter  "F".  To 
the  next  in  order  will  be  awarded  the 
Second  Prize  and  go  on  down  the  list  of 
Twenty  Frizes.  The  awards  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  words  submitted  and 
not  from  a  predetermined  list.  Should 
there  be  any  ties  the  full  amount  of  the 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  each  contestant 
so  tymg. 

O  Words  of  synonymous  meaning  and 
•J  words  of  the  same  spelling  but  differ- 
ent meaning  will  count  aa  only  one.  Use 
either  the  singular  or  plural  of  a  word. 
Only  words  appearing  in  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary—and not  obsolete  words  wili  be 
considered. 

A    Words  must  be  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc., 

^  consecutively. 


5ThH  contest  will  be  decided  by  three 
judges,  independent  of  and  not  con- 
nected with  the  Yeastolax  Co.  These 
judges  will  award  the  prizes.  The  con- 
testants a^ee  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  these  judges,  ancj  It  ia  undersood  that 
such  decisions  are  to  be  conclusive.  The 
names  off  winners  and  winning  lists  of 
of  words  will  be  published  as  soon  as  pOB- 
sible  after  the  contest.  A  copy  of  this  list 
wilt  be  furnished  to  anyone  upon  receipt  of 
a  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  Two  or 
more  persons  may  co-operate  in  this  con- 
test, but  only  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  such  co-operating  group. 

6  Lists  of  names  must  be  received  at  our 
office  (any  time  during  reuular  office 
hoursionor  before  Dec  15th.  1922.  For  every 
day  before  (or  ahead)  of  this  date  that 
your  order  for  Y-astolax  is  received  vou 
will  get  an  additional  award  of  $10.00  per 
day.  added  to  any  first  prize  you  win.  In 
case  of  ties  this  award  will  be  duplicated 
to  every  contestant  so  tying. 


.    _i.  fferfrom     RhBumatUtn,"  Constipation, 

lndlK«»llofi.  Eczoma.  Bronchltla.  Bolls,  or  yoor 

pervea  are  affected  in  any  v/.iy;  or  you  desire  to 

lave  a  hne  clear  healthy  Complexion,  we  want 

^5"  iP-i^'LJ  parkaae  of   our   mnrvelovo    rftm- 

edy.  VCASTOLAX.    AmonR  ita  varioua  elements 

iiutg.  which  .Ue  scf^nttfic  world  haf  found  to 

over  tho^  countrv   hnv     fcnif^d  gr^at    reliaf 

Vsastolax  also  has  the 


V*astolBx  (^ontafDs  the  highest  and  moat  potent  vitii 

be  absolutely  necesstiry  to  bodily  visor.    People  ail   „.t. 

through  ita  use.  and  now  feel   the  joy  of  perfect  heilth  and  vitalir 

properties  of  betnii  ooD-gripinBly  and  mildly  laxative,  yet  its  action  is 

Medical  authorittea  have  long  recognized  that  eonfltipatlon  la  responsible  for  a  great  many  bodOy 

lAtPORTANT-Special  Introductory  Premlam 

Absolutely  FREE— 50,000.00  Rubles 

Tho  '*"■«*>"""(>'•  f^eenlly  was  worth  S5c  p«r  rubts.  givlns  ths  abows  a  valus  of  S27.5O0.OO. 

Wc  K^^/o  fiO.OOO  Kublea  FREE  with  each  and  every  picKage  ordered  That  is  to  eay  if  vou 
send  in  12.00  for  (wo  packagea  yoo  will  receive  lOO.OUO.tJO  Russtan  Ruhlea.  and  so  ap  Re- 
member this  offer  holda  good  whether  or  not  you  qualify  for  the  puzzle  prises.  Save  this 
money;  many  a  fortune  has  been  built  up  by  bnying  foreign  money  after  wars  It  is  rumored 
that  $50,U00.000,0UU.00  worth  of  radium  haa  been  discovered  in  RuLfa  and  Se  press  is  c^K 
attention  to  vast, American  projects  of  oil  and  other  industrien  that  are  being  dire.-ted  towards 
KuBBiM.  The  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sept.  12th  calla  attention  to  the  new  canal  which  haa  iuat  been 
opened  f..r  Bhioping  between  Russia,  Germany.  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  affording  a  new  source 
of  raw  materiala  tor  the  Ruaao-GerTnan  combine,  esnecialty  oil.  manganese  and  copper  and  open- 
ing up  the  rich  Perj.^an  and  Central  Asian  trade  to  Germany  and  Ru§<iia.  Think  what  this*  means* 

icquiri    "■  "    -  ■  • 

the  c 


Twenty  Prizes  —  $4,000.00 


Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
4lh 
Sth 


Prize 
Prize 
Prize 
Prize 
Prize 


Yeastolax  Co.  ''^11^'^^^  •"•  CWcago    eih ..  isfh 


Class  A 

When  no 
money  is 
sent  in 

$50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
2.00 


Class  B 


package 

$300.00 

150.00 

75.00 

45.00 

30.00 

3.00 


Class  C 

When  J2.00 

is  sent  in  for 

two  SI 

p&ckaKes 

$600.00 

300.00 

150.00 

85.00 

50.00 

7.00 


Class  D 

When  $5.00 

is  sent  in  for 

fivsSl 

paolcsees 

$2000.00 

1000.00 

400.00 

250.00 

150.00 

15.00 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  SAY? 


If  the  Captain  of  a  ship  asked  for  volunteers  to 

your  reply?     The  Captain  of  the  "Kara  Tonga" 

"Mr.  Lestrange  is  staying  behind  on  the  isl 

to  port.    I  want  a  chap  to  sign  up  for  a  ye 

bonus  when  the  time's  up." 

.Jim    Kearney  —  long,   red-headed,   lantern-jawed 

habitant  of  "The  Garden  of  God."     It  was  not  t 

fascinating  prattle  of  Baby  Dick  that  made  this 

This  is  one  of  the  absorbing  incidents  which  oc 

God,"  H.  de  Vere   Stacpoole's  sequel  to  "The  Bl 


spend  a  year  on  a  desert  island,  what  would  b6 
called  his  crew  together  and  said: 
and,  him  and  the  child.    I  am  taking  the  ship 
ar  on  this  job,  double  pay  and  fifty  dollars 

volunteered  and  was  enlisted  as  the  third  in- 
he  lure  of  good  pay  or  an  easy  living — but  the 

illiterate  sailor  decide  to  maroon  himself, 
curs   in   the  fir.«t  instalment  of  "The   Garden   of 
ue  Lagoon,"  which  starts  in  the  spring. 


AT    THESE  S 


Reasonable    Enough  — 

you  before  I  go,  Pauline?" 

"Mother's  in   the   next  room." 
"That's  all  right;  your-  dad  can 

her."    Grana  Magazine. 


'May    I    kiss 


kiss 


The  Wisdom  of  Womankind— Mr. 

Broke—"!  can't  raise  $5;  that's  all  there 
is  to  it!  I  received  a  notice  from  my  bank 
this  morning  that  I  had  overdrawn." 

Mrs.  Broke — "Well,  try  some  other 
bank.  They  can't  all  be  overdrawn."— 
Pathfinder. 


Bad  Company — Wife:  "How  did  you 
get  into  this  state?" 

Hubby:  "Bad  company,  m'dear." 

Wife:  "What  do  you  mean  by  bad 
company?" 

Hubby:  "Well,  there  were  five  of  us  to 
one  bottle  of  whisky,  and  the  other  four 
were  teetotallers." — Sphere. 


Mistaken  Identity — "May  I  ask  why 
you  are  in  this  distressing  place?"  the 
young  woman  asked  the  polite  convict. 

"Certainly,  madam,"  he  replied.  "I  am 
here  for  robbery  at  a  seaside  hotel." 

"Oh,  how  interesting!"  the  gentle  one 
stammered.  "Were  — were  you  the  pro- 
prietor?"— People's    Home  Journal. 


Evidence  Presented — "^Moses  had  in- 
digestion, like  you  have,  mother,"  an- 
nounced small  Elinor  at  the  Sunday  din- 
ner-table. 

"Why,  what  makes  you  think  so?" 
questioned  her  astonished  mother. 

"Because  our  Sunday-school  teacher 
said,  'God  gave  Moses  two  tablets'." — 
Everybody's. 


A  Possible  Mistake — A  good  old  lady 
said  to  her  nephew,  a  poor  preacher: 

"James,  why  did  you  enter  the  minis- 
try?" 

"Because,  aunt,  I  was  called,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"James,"  said  the  old  lady  anxiously, 
"are  vou  sure  it  wasn't  some  other  noise 
you  heard?"— ri<  Bits. 


Checking  Up — A  fussy  old  fellow  was 
making  a  journey  on  a  branch  line.  The 
train  had  slowed  down  again  after  stop- 
ping several  times.  The  old  man's  pa- 
tience became  exhausted,  and,  taking  out 
his  watch,  he  said  to  a  fellow  passenger: 
"How  much  is  this  train  overdue?" 

"Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "a  watch 
ain't  no  good;  you  need  a  calendar." — 
Boston   Transcript. 

Slight  Error — The  deputy  sheriff  was 
trying  to  break  the  bad  news  gently. 

"Are  you  the  Widow  Jones,  ma'am?" 
he  asked  the  woman  who  came  to  the 
door. 

"Widow  Jones?"  she  retorted  with  as- 
perity. "Not  so  you  could  notice  it.  My 
old  man  is  sittin'  back  there  in  the  kitchen 
this  minute." 

"Sorry  to  have  disturbed  you  then, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  deputy  politely. 
"Guess  the  boys  down  to  HoopenhoUer 
must  have  gone  and  lynched  the  wrong 
feller." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


Calamity  —  Mr.  Carruthers  employed 
two  negroes  to  keep  up  the  lawns  and 
gardens  on  his  estate.  Mose  and  George 
worked  faithfully  together  six  days  of 
every  week.  One  day  noticing  Mose 
was  alone  at  his  tasks,  Mr.  Carruthers 
strolled  out  and  after  watching  Mose  in 
silence  for  several  minutes  asked: 

"Mose,  where  is  George  this  morning? 
Hasn't    he    showed    up    at    all?" 

"Why  didn't  you  all  know,  boss?"  re- 
plied Mose,  "he's  in  de  hospital?" 

"In  the  hospital?  How  did  that  hap- 
pen?" 

"Well,  boss,  yo'  see  George  he's  been 
tellin'  me  ever'  day  foh  ten  days  he's 
gwine  lick  his  wife  foh  her  naggin.'  Well, 
yestiddy  she  done  overheah  him." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


MacLean's    Magazine 


December  1,  1922 


IN  THE  December  15th  issue  we 
commence  a  new  serial,  with  the 
striking  title,  "Brains,  Limited." 
It  is  a  good  title,  suggesting  quick 
action  and  plenty  of  it,  and  it  is  a 
suggestion  that  is  more  than  fulfilled. 
Archie  P.  McKishnie,  who  is  a  fam- 
iliar figure  to  MacLean's  readers, 
through  his  inimitable  characters  of 
"The  Swallow"  and  Len  Ballister, 
the  versatile  negro  constable  of 
Chatville  East,  has  developed  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  yarns  that  we 
have  published  for  some  time.  There 
is  a  mystery  in  it,  plenty  of  it, 
mystery  that  stirs  the  imagination. 
There  is  a  breathless  interest  that 
leads  you  on  from  chapter  to  chapter 
and  leaves  you  always  in  doubt, 
yet  always  eagerly  awaiting  an  un- 
expected denouement.  We  feel  that 
we  have  reason  to  take  some  pride 
in  this  story,  not  only  because  of  its 
interesting  qualities  and  fine  work- 
manship, but  because  it  is  so  en- 
tirely different  from  any  of  our  re- 
cent serials,  in  fact  from  any  that 
we  recall  at  the  moment.  We  be- 
lieve that  you  have  every  reason  to 
look  forward  with  pleasurable  ex- 
pectancy to  the  next  issue,  in  which 
a  very  liberal  instalment  of  this 
story  will  appear.  By  the  way,  it  is 
to  be  illustrated  by  Charles  L.Wrenn. 

■  I  riEN  IN  the  next  issue  we  have 
a  story  by  no  less  a  writer  than 
John  Galsworthy.  It  is  called 
"Blackmail."  It  is  not  just  the 
story  that  the  title  might  lead  you 
to  suspect.  As  you  read  it  you 
will  ask  yourself  the  question:  Has 
everyone  a  secret  to  hide?  We're 
not  saying  that  this  story  will  give 
you  the  answer,  but  certainly  it  will 
interest  you,  and  will  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  disagreeing  with  the 
author.  We  have  other  Galsworthy 
stories  on  hand  that  will  be  run  a 
little  later  in  the  year. 

VJT/E  HAVE  also  several  more 
stories  by  Gilbert  Frankau, 
whose  masterly  tale  "These  Wordly 
Goods"  appears  in  this  issue.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  Mr. 
Frankau  started  out,  not  as  a  novel- 
ist but  as  a  highly  successful  busi- 
ness man,  the  president  of  a 
large  business  corporation.  That 
was  at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Then  came  the  war,  and  he 
gave  that  up  and  enlisted  as  a  field 
gunner.  He  was  on  the  western 
front,  and  later  in  Italy.  He  was 
shell-shocked  and  invalided  out  of 
service  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
Now  that's  not  so  long  ago,  as  any- 
one knows,  but  in  the  interval  Mr. 
Frankau  has  made  a  wider  place  for 
himself  in  the  field  of  literature  than 
he  formerly  had  in  the  business 
world.  His  serials  and  short  stories 
have  appeared  in  the  best  magazines 
both  on  the  continent  and  abroad. 
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pERHAPS  you  have  noticed  the 
new  department  or  rather  column 
"Between  Friends."  We  hope  you 
have,  because  we  believe  it  should 
give  you  many  a  quiet  smile.  We're 
not  telling  who  the  editor  is:  suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  column  editors  in 
Canada.  Keep  your  eye  on  this 
department  anyway. 

A  CIRCULATION  representative 
■^^  in  Pender  Harbor,  B.  C,  has 
sent  me  an  interesting  letter  in  re- 
gard to  the  securing  of  ten  subscrip- 
tions he  has  just  turned  in  in  order 
to  obtain  Wells'  "Outline  of  His- 
tory."    He  says  in  part: 

"This  work  is  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate gift,  as  I  graduated  in  His- 
tory Tripos,  atCambridge  University, 
England,  shortly  before  the  war.  It 
has  taken  me  all  my  time  to  get  this 
number  (within  the  prescribed  time 
limit)  and  involved  plenty  of  tramp- 
ing along  our  rough  trails,  as  this 
district  is  so  scattered.  I  do  not 
mind  this,  however.  A  most  pleasing 
feature  of  selling  MacLean's  is  the 
bit  of  convincing  at  first,  but  once 
people  receive  it  they  are  thoroughly 
pleased.  Several  times  I  have  ap- 
proached Vancouver  people  up  here 
on  business  or  hunting,  and  often 
find  they  already  take  MacLean's 
and  are  very  loud  in  its  praise. 
Of  these  ten  subscriptions  one  was 
an  Italian,  one  a  Norwegian  and  one 
is  partly  Indian.  I  try  to  bring  in 
all  races  and  colors;  it  helps  make 
them  good  Canadians." 

TTHE  ILLUSTRATIONS  for  "The 
*■  Garden  of  God,"  the  H.  de  Vere 
Stacpoole  serial  that  we  will  be  pub- 
lishing early  in  the  year,  are  begin- 
ning to  arrive.  They  are  by  the 
noted  English  illustrator,  W.  Hath- 
erell.  You  will  perhaps  remember 
the  illustrations  of  the  series  of  stor- 
ies by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  published 
some  little  time  ago.  These  were  by 
the  same  illustrator.  The  color  and 
romance  of  the  South  Seas,  however, 
has  given  Mr.  Hatherell  a  broader 
opportunity  in  this  new  story,  and 
he  has  taken  full  advantage  of  this 
fact,  and  we  confidently  promise 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations that  we  have  ever  published. 

"IWHILE  WE  are  speaking  of  il- 
''  lustrations,  we  might  mention 
that  we  have  just  received  illustra- 
tions for  "The  Case  of  Lady  Kings- 
lade,"  a  dramatic  story  by  Horace 
Annesley  Vachell.  These  illustrations 
are  by  M.  D.  Charleson,  a  new  il- 
lustrator, of  whom  we  are  rather 
proud.  The  pictures  for  this  story 
we  believe  give  us  ample  ground 
for  pride. 
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For  a  Merry  Christmas 

— and 

New  Years  of  Happiness 

At  this  time  of  good  cheer,  certainly  no  other 
gift  could  be  so  seasonable  and  appropriate  as  a 
Victrola.  It  is  a  gift  which  brings  happiness 
just  as  surely  as  Christmas  itself. 

Ask  the  nearest  "His  Master's  Voice"  dealer  to 
show  you  the  numerous  styles,  sizes  and 
finishes  designed  to  suit  every  taste  and 
circumstance.  He  will  gladly  reserve  whichever 
one  you  choose  and  deliver  it  at  Christmas. 


New  Console  Victrolas     $143.     to  $485. 
Other  Models      -     -     -      $37.50  to  $615. 

Convenient  terms  can  be  arranged,  if  desired. 


"His  Master's  Voice" —  Victor  Records 
make  an  ideal  Christmas  gift. 
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His  Master's  Voice- 

Victrola 
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What  Made  the 

"GUTTA  PERCHX' 

TIRE 

The  Big  Seller  of  1922? 

Is  not  the  answer  in  our  Slogan? 

"Quality  all  Through 

GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LIMITED 

Head  Offices  and  Factories:    TORONTO  Branches  in  all  Leading  Cities  of  Canada 
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^Hake  ^  record 
secmiws 

FOR   those  desiring  to 
keep  a  record  of  their 
securities     we     have 
prepared      a      convenient 
SECURITY   RECORD. 

In  this  can  be  entered  the  nime, 
date  of  purchase,  amount,  price, 
annual  income,  time  of  interest 
or  dividend  payment,  maturity, 
etc.  Indispensable  to  security 
holders. 

Cot>y  of  the  SECURITY 
RECORD  form  will  be 
gladly    sent     on      request. 

A-E-AME:S£rCO 

tXPtNOABtX  IMVtSTMCNTS  -  CSTABLISHED  /4«> 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  "EW  YDHK 
VICTORIA, B.C.  CHICAGO.ILL 


Did  You  Buy  Bonds 
a  Year  Ago? 

Investors  who,  a 
year  ago,  purchased 
Government,  Municipal 
and  Corporation  Bonds, 
have  seen  their  invest- 
ments appreciate  mater- 
ially in  value. 

It  is  the  belief  of  finan- 
cial authorities  that  the 
upward  trend  in  bond 
prices  will  continue  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

May  we  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration bonds  thai  com- 
bine not  only  ;ifety  of  prin- 
cipal, with  attractive  income 
return,  but  which  also  have 
every  possibility  of  appreci- 
ztion  in  value? 

Qmadian  Debentures 

Corporation  Limited 

SmtttbUthmd    IQtO 
S«&  KINC  ST    EAST  TORONTO 


Salesmen  Wanted 

In  every  locality  for  Excelsior 
Policies  which  are  issued  with 
every  up-to-date  feature,  including 
Double  Indemnity  and  Total  and 
Permanent  Disability  Benefits.  If 
interested,  write  Dept.  M. 

EXCELSIOR 

Life  Insurance   Company 


British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1833 

Louet  paid  since  organization,  over  $52,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
Head  Offices  Cor.  Scott  and  Front  Sta.  Toronto 
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GOVERNMENTAL  SECURITIES 

BEING  STEADILY  ABSORBED 

Brisk  Demand  for  Investment  Purpose  Is    Having   Its 
Effect.    Indications  Point  to  Better  Business  Situation 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  active  security  market  in  this 
country  during  the  past  few 
months,  has  been  the  accumulation  of 
government,  municipal  and  provincial 
bonds  by  the  banking  institutions  and 
other  great  financial  interests. 

One  feature  of  this  situation  is  the 
noticeable  increase  in  demand  for  stocks 
emanating  from  the  farming  districts  in 
the  west.  The  improvement  in  this  dir- 
ection, if  it  continues,  will  diminish  the 
floating  supply  of  stocks,  as  such  pur- 
chases are  largely  paid  for  and  taken  out 
of  the  market  for  income-producing  pur- 
poseB. 

In  a  great  measure  this  action  has  forti- 
fied the  investment  situation  and  em- 
phasized the  potential  strength  of  the 
Canadian  bond  market  and  has  created 
a  demand  from  the  smaller  holders.  It 
reflects  both  the  abiding  faith  in  the 
credit  of  the  Canadian  Government  and 
the  various  municipalities  and  the  abund- 
ant funds  still  available  for  high-grade  in- 
vestment. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  recent  Dominion  of  Canada  loan  has 
passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  small 
investors  or  those  whose  separate  applica- 
tions did  not  call  for  more  than  $5,000 
of  the  bonds.  Inasmuch  as  these  sub- 
scriptions for  the  most  part  came  from 
people  who  desired  to  hold  the  bonds  for 
income-producing  purposes,  it  is  probable 
that  these  bonds  will  "stay  sold"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  will  stay  out  of  the 
market.  It  is  clear  that  the  small  in- 
vestors who  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  various  war  loans  and  the- 
victory  bonds  during  the  great  war  will 
figure  prominently  in  future  Government 
loan  flotations. 

There  could  be  no  more  satisfactory 
influence  in  broadening  the  market  for 
government  bonds  than  to  have  the 
public  continue  its  investment  purchases 
of  such  securities. 

There  are  excellent  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  this  improvement  in  the  bond 
and  security  market  will  be  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  business  world,  that  gen- 
eral conditions  will  continue  to  show 
betterment  and  industrial  activity  will  be 
materially  improved.  The  general  bond 
market,  although  in  some  respects  not 
quite  as  active  as  formerly,  reflects  a 
strong  investment  demand  for  all  groups 
of  bonds  and  this  has  had  a  great  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  quotations  of  all  bus- 
iness and  industrial  securities.  There  are 
still  important  financial  operations  to  be 
put  through  in  connection  with  the  con- 
solidation of  various  railroad  properties 
and  industrial  enterprises  and  this  will 
tend  to  help  the  general  situation. 

This  situation  is  very  interesting  and, 
while  there  are  still  many  problems  to  be 
solved,  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  Can- 
ada is  making  definite  progress  in  strength- 
ening its  business  and  financial  position. 

While  there  is  every  indication  that 
caution  is  being  exercised  at  the  present 
time  in  business,  this  does  not  by  any 
means  suggest  that  speculation  in  the 
security  markets  has  been  eliminated  or 
that  efforts  tending  toward  an  advance 
are  lacking.  The  bargain  hunter  in  stocks 
has  made  his  appearance.    During  all  the 


slight  reactions  and  temporary  declines 
there  has  been  a  more  than  usually  brisk 
business  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  reported  that  various  foreign 
governments  as  well  as  foreign  industrial 
properties  are  seeking  loans  in  North 
America  and  in  this  Canada  should  have 
its  part.  The  chances  are  that  if  the 
foreign  situation  remains  as  favorable  as  it 
is  now,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  financ- 
ing of  this  character  after  the  year-end 
settlements  have  been  made. 

Business  Shows  Improvement 

IMPROVEMENT  continues  to  be  ob- 
A  servable  in  industrial  conditions 
throughout  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the 
manufacturing  sections  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Textile  mills  are  quite  busy, 
and  prices  in  most  lines  are  well  main- 
tained. More  than  usual  activity  exists 
in  the  automobile  industry.  Tire  plants, 
and  pulp  and  paper  mills  continue  to 
operate  to  capacity.  The  settlement  of 
the  wage  question  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
collieries  has  resulted  in  renewed  activity 
there,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  workmen  and  merchants  recover  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  long  periof's 
of  unemployment.  Coal  mines  in  Al- 
berta and  British  Columbia  are  operating 
to  capacity,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  this  will  continue  for  some  months. 
Although  there  is  some  improvement 
,.  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  prev- 
ious expectations  in  this  regard  have  not 
been  realized.  Considering  the  excellent 
crops  which  have  been  harvested  through- 
out the  entire  Dominion  this  year,  one 
might  naturally  suppose  that  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  of  the  farmer, 
resulting  therefrom,  would  immediately 
prove  a  very  strong  impetus  to  business, 
throughout  the  country.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  the  purchasi  ig 
power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  is  still  below 
par.  Speaking  generally,  prices  of  farm 
products  are  low  compared  to  manufac- 
tured and  imported  articles  and  the  cost 
of  labour.  In  other  words,  farm  products 
are  being  produced  at  the  present  time, 
at  very  moderate  profits  and  in  many 
cases  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  producer, 
after  allowing  the  farmer  a  living  wage.  In 
most  cases,  and  particularly  where  crops 
have  not  been  good  in  previous  years,  the 
total  amount  realized  must  be  applied  on 
existing  debts.  While  the  general  situa- 
tion has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
bountiful  crops,  it  is  not  wise  to  expect  a 
well  balanced  prosperity  until  the  value 
of  agricultural  products  improves  in  re- 
lation to  general  costs. 

Western  Yield  Satisfactory 

tJARVESTING  and  threshing  opera- 
■*•  -*•  tions  ware  completed  in  the  West 
earlier  this  year  than  usual,  and  under 
highly  satisfactory  weather  conditions. 
Generally  speaking,  the  yield  was  well  up 
to  expectations,  and  in  the  minority  of 
cases,  it  exceeded  earlier  estimates.  In 
general,  however,  the  loss  arising  frorr 
various  sources  was  no  greater  than  is 
normally  the  case  and  the  slight  injury 
which  resulted  was  restricted  to  the  lower- 
ering  of  grades.     Fall  rains,  while  retard- 


When  Sending 

Money  by  Mail 

pURCHASE  a  Bank  Money 
•*■  Order  for  safety  and  con- 
venience. Payable  without 
charge  at  any  branch  of  any 
bank  in  Canada  (Yukon  except- 
ed) and  Newfoundland.  ^jjM 

$5  and  under 3c. 

Over  $5,  not  exceeding  $10,  ...  6c. 
Over  $10  not  exceeding  $30,  ...  10c. 
Over  $30,  not  exceeding  $50. ...  15c. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK 
OF  CANADA 
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f  OSE  your  cheque-book  and 
■'-'  hide  your  fountain  pen  if 
you  don't  want  to  spend  money, 
for  when  you  see  the  Little  Un- 
derwood, you'll  start  right  in  to 
buy  him. 

He's  Irresistible! 


HE  is  the  writing- machine 
of  a  hundred  luei — 
most  of  them  right  in  the 
home.  ^The  mao  of  the 
house  ha*  something  for  him 
to  do  almost  every  night; 
that  U.  if  he  can  get  him 
fway  from  the  young  people 
tcjy  now  with  their  school 
work. 


HE  takes  him  along  on 
his  business  trrps  —  tf 
the  wife  feels  that  she  can 
dispense  with  the  assislance 
of  the  iiltle  fellow  m  her 
p  e  r  s  o  n  al  correspondence. 
TFar  be  it  from  us  to  start 
any  domestic  war,  but  it 
might  be  safer  to  have  a 
couple  of  him. 


He's  Indispensable  ! 

"yHE  Little  Underwood  is  small 

*    in  size,  but  large  in  capacity; 

easy  to  use;  easy  to  learn.  A  few 

minutes'   practice,  and    you   are  off   the 
drudgery  of  handwriting  for  life 

HARK:*'  '"•7  •"'''  >'7  '■'1     United 

I    i  itory  of  a    wonderful 

"  *  perionii    wiitmi-m>cbine.    H«'»      Typewriter 
V_!">'.''>>°>  "•»'"<'"«'—      ,.        Co.  Limited 


$75,  which  you  n.»y  p.y  n..w.       ^.-^  _ 

•oon,  or  monlli  by  Riontli.  Cc/        (w/         In    lOrOntO    3! 
'"       -135    Viclorii    Si 


him. 


Stag  Brand 
BeaVer,  Brand 


FOK  SALE  BY  All.  GOOD  OUIiU  ANYWHERl  IN  CANAAA 

3es<l  Jet  itur  utshy    ihowirf  Urfist  AuurtTntitt 
0/    An^iert'     5uflp//vs   en  th€  Al7*r-rkan  Continfllt 

ALLCOCK  LAI  cm   6  WESTWOOD  CO.  UmiM 

70  King  3t.  West  Toronto,  Out. 
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ing  the  harvesting  somewhat,  greatly 
improved  pastures,  and  resulted,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  growth  of  ample  winter  feed.  The 
precipitation  also  put  the  land  in  good 
shape  for  plowing,  this  being  completed 
much  earlier  on  the  average  than 
normally. 

In  spite  of  temporary  car  shortages  in 
some  sections,  the  movement  of  wheat 
westward  has  this  year  been  singularly 
free  from  interruption  in  transportation. 
Although  the  farmers  are  reported,  in 
some  districts,  to  have  held  their  wheat 
for  higher  prices,  this  tendency  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  as  pronounced  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  and,  in  any  event,  it  did 
not  cause  an  interruption  in  the  actual 
movement  of  the  crop,  since  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  of  the  farmer  to  haul  his 
grain  to  the  elevator  and  obtain  an  ad- 
vance on  it,  selling  and  obtaining  settle- 
ment for  the  balance  at  a  later  date.  The 
movement  of  the  wheat  crop,  as  indicated 
by    quantities    loaded,    inspected,    and 


shipped,  is  well  ahead  of  last  year,  as  the 
following  table  shows: 

Wheat  Movement 
Western  Division,  Sept.  1 — Oct.  13. 
1922  1922 
Bushels         Bushels 
Delivered    at    coun- 
try points    129,843,882     82,495,006 

Loaded    90,354,150     66,533,325 

Inspected    (All)    ...      81,120,600     54,088,050 
Unloaded     at     Fort 
William  and  Port 

'  Arthur    63,795,900     41,573,934 

Shipped  from  Fort 
William  and  Port 
Arthur    50,050,920     28,328,893 

Stock  raisers  in  the  west,  particularly  in 
Alberta,  are  confronted  with  still  lower 
livestock  prices.  The  farmers  in  the  north- 
ern areas  where  fodder  is  limited,  have 
been  marketing  heavily  with  prices  ruling 
at  3H  cents  to  4  cents  for  grass  cattle. 
Heavy  cattle  shipments  to  Chicago  were 
virtually  discontinued  when  the  new 
American  tariff  became  effective. 


INSURANCE  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  Need  for  Insurance  for  the  One  Man  Business  to 
Offset  Certain  Handicaps 


TN  THETpast  several  articles  dealing 
■*■  with  insurance  as  it  affects  the  individ- 
ual have  been  given  prominence.  In  the 
accompanying  article  the  effort  is  to  wid- 
en this  sphere  beyond  the  merely  personal 
application,  to  show  the  application  of 
insurance,  in  relation  to  partnerships  and 
corporations.  Much  of  the  argument  is 
drawn  from  a  very  able  address  delivered 
by  J.  Stanley  Edwards  before  an  audience 
of  insurance  men,  and  from  other  sources 
equally  reliable. 

The  one-man  business,  it  is  urged, 
whether  big  or  little,  needs  credit  insur- 
ance more  even  than  the  partnership  or 
corporation  needs  it.  First,  because  it  is 
usually  less  able  to  comply  with  collateral 
loan  requirements;  and  because  the  hu- 
man equation  looms  larger  in  the  lender's 
mind  in  such  cases.  The  skip  of  a  few 
heart  beats  may  mean  the  wind  up  of  the 
one-man  business  or  of  its  being  turned 
over  to  an  untried  son  or  other  relative. 
Also  that  intangible  but  vital  asset,  good 
will,  is  always  more  important  and  more 
easily  impaired  or  wiped  out  in  the  one- 
man  business.  We  learn  that  over  909^ 
of  firms  that  fail  have  less  than  $5,000 
capital.  The  small  business  man  is  in 
desperate  need  of  insurance  protection. 

Then  there  is  the  one-man  business  of 
the  professional  type,  the  business  of  the 
teacher,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  of  brain 
workers  in  general.  The  professional  man's 
investment  is  in  himself  not  in  a  stock  of 
goods.  Death  wipes  out  everything  but 
books  and  papers  and  possibly  a  few 
office  chairs,  a  desk  and  an  office  rug. 
These  may  bring  a  few  dollars  from  a 
second-hand  man,  but  a  business  income 
equivalent  to  5%  on  one  million  dollars 
may  be  wiped  out  by  death  over  night. 
Bills  receivable  are  likely  to  be  offset  by 
bills  payable.  And,  on  top  of  this,  the  last 
act  of  everyone  at  death  is  to  create  an 
additional  debt. 

Life  Insurance  for  Partnership 

TN  DEALING  with  partnerships,  the 
*■  important  thing  for  a  partner  to  know 
is  that  the  death  of  either  partner  termin- 
ates the  partnership.  Unless  there  is  a 
specific  prior  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
the  surviving  partner  must  close  up  the 
business  and  settle  with  his  dead  part- 
ner's heirs.  Even  if  he  should  go  on  with 
the  business,  he  must  share  profits  with 
the  heirs,  whether  or  not  they  are  compet- 
ent or  u.'icful  to  the  business  or  agreeable 
to  him. 

Credit  is  timid  and  banks  are  watchful 
at  such  times.  Good  will  may  depreciate 
and  credit  may  become  timid  or  be  with- 
drawn. Credit  life  insurance  also  settles 
with  the  silent  and  surviving  partner. 
Debt.    Life   insurance   on   the   deceased 


partner  may  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting credit  withdrawal  and  consequent 
serious  damage  to  the  business,  if  not 
failure  itself.  The  intangible  assets  of 
good  will  and  credit  are  fickle  birds  and 
may  fly  away  in  thirty  days  and  without 
notice.  A  business  partner  was  asked  this 
searching  question.  "If  it  is  difficult  for 
you  to  raise  two  per  cent,  or  three  per 
cent,  to-day  for  insurance,  how  much 
more  difficult  will  it  be  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  to-morrow?" 

And  the  answer  was  not  forthcoming. 

The  United  States  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, just  before  the  war,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  of  250,000  business  concerns 
over  190,000  made  less  than  $5,000  and 
over  100,000  made  nothing  at  all.  A  bus- 
iness writer  concludes  that  "This  means 
that  76%  of  these  concerns  were  in  a 
dangerous  position."  It  has  been  shown 
that  45%  of  firms  fail  the  first  five  years. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  less  than  twenty 
firms  in  Canada  one  hundred  years  old 
and  which  have  come  down  the  male  line 
of  descent  in  one  family.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  firms  last 
less  than  thirty  years.  The  same  is  true  of 
factories. 

The  chances  of  a  business  concern  dying 
is  therefore  shown  to  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  a  man  in  middle  life.  It  is  said 
to  be  equal  at  age  41.  The  corporation 
may  be  able  to  rely  on  collateral  loans  or 
bond  issues  for  credit  expansion  more 
than  the  individual  or  partnership  but  no 
corporation  is  so  big  but  that  its  credit  is 
enhanced  by  life  insurance  carried  on  the 
key  man.  Then  too,  many  a  concern  has 
been  tided  over  financial  shoals  by  policy 
loans  when  the  banks  would  not  or  could 
not  lend  money. 

The  death  or  reported  illness  of  a  big 
man  dominant  in  a  business,  often  sends 
down  the  market  value  of  its  stock.  It 
has  been  said  that  capital  usually  does  not 
represent  more  than  20%  or  25%  of  the 
value  of  a  business.  The  other  80%  or 
75%  is  man  power  or  rather  brain  power. 
If  the  capital  in  the  business  costs  5% 
and  the  dividend  earnings  are  25%  brains 
earned  the  difference  of  20%  Another 
thing — insured  brains  can  get  capital 
more  readily  than  uninsured  brains.  The 
protection  of  the  individual  endorsers  of 
company  notes  by  life  insurance  on  the 
man  or  men  responsible  for  their  payment 
is  a  growing  use  of  credit  insurance. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  speaking  on  this 
subject,  had  this  to  say: 

"Wonderful  as  are  the  various  forces 
which  man  has  made  available  for  his 
purposes,  there  is  still  no  torce  so  useful, 
so  unique  and  so  precious  as  the  capacity 
of  man  himself.  We  create  universities  for 
the  education  of  our  youth,  joint  stock 
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Unique  Shore  Trips  —  Included  Tree 

Motor  car  tour  of  Havana,  Cuba  and  trip 
into  the  interior. 

Sixty-mile  motor  trip  across  beautiful  Jamaica,  with 
privilege  of  stopping  at  United  Fruit  Company's  resort 
hotels  at  no  extra  charge. 

Through  the  Panama  Canal  by  subn\arine  chaser. 
Special  train  trip  through  scenic  Costa  Rica. 
No  other  cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America 
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Built  for  AII-Round  Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  stapIinK  machine  binds  strongly, 
securely,  and  will  drive  a  staple  through  one- 
quarter  inch  material.  It  is  stout  and  durable. 
It  will  be  useful  in  your  office  for  rapid,  re- 
liable work.  Saves  time  and  trouble;  is  auto- 
matic :  simple :  clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  U  one  of  the  "Acme''  Family 

There  is  an  "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every 
requirement,  from  the  binding  of  fir.e  silks, 
delicate  paper,  to  carpet  samples. 

If  your    requirements   are  peculiar 

we  win  make  a  special  machine  to 

serve  your  purpose  satisfactorily. 

Write  today  stating  your  requirements.  An  "Acme" 

Machine  will  save  time  and  money  for  you. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.       -      Montreal,  Canada 

Acme  SUpIinar  Machine  Co.,  Limited. 

Camden,   N.  J. 

Frorreu  Typewriter  Supply  Company,  Limited 

London,  Enjriand. 


corporations  for  finance  and  trade,  gigan- 
tic railroad  systems,  armies,  navies,  and 
many  other  forms  of  corporations,  but 
each  of  them  needs  one  chief,  and  most 
of  them  many  other  executive  officers, 
with  a  capable  and  loyal  staff  of  workers. 
This  is  the  asset  which  never  appears  in 
the  balance  sheet  of  a  company,  and  yet 
is  of  more  importance  than  plant,  mer- 
chandise, cash  in  bank,  good-will,  or  any 
other  asset." 


ANSWERS   TO   QUERIES 

Question — Kindly  give  me  your  opin- 
ion regarding  the  Canadian  Oilfields 
Limited  and  whether  an  investment  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  would  be  adrisable. — 
F.B.H.,  Auburn,  Ontario. 

Answer — The  Canadian  Oilfields  have 
predicted  a  strike  of  oil  in  their  fields 
near  Shelburne,  Ontario,  for  some  months 
now,  but  so  far  their  drilling  has  been 
fruitless.  We  see  little  attraction  in  the 
proposition  and  would  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  advising  you  to  pur- 
chase the  stock. 

Question — /  have  received  the  follow- 
ing form  from  my  broker.  Please  give 
me  your  advice  if  this  is  in  order.  "Con- 
sent  is  hereby  given  that  all  .securities  now 
carried  or  that  may  be  carried  on  margin  by 
you  for  account  and  risk  of  the  under- 
signed and  any  securities  deposited  or 
that  may  be  deposited  to  protect  this  mar- 
gin account  may  be  loaned  by  or  pledged 
by  you  either  separately  or  together 
jvith  other  securities,  fur  either  the  sum 
due  thereon  to  you  or  for  any  greater 
sum,  all  withoui  notice  to  tut." — Subscriber, 
Bridgetown.,   N.S. 

Answer — The  majority  of  brokers  re- 
quire this  form  to  be  signed  by  their 
clients.  It  is  necessary  under  the  pres- 
ent loan  conditions.  This  condition 
only  exists  when  trading  in  stocks  on 
margin.  We  suggest  that  you  buy  the 
stock  out  right,  and  eliminate  the  obliga- 
tion. 

Question — I  have  tiOO  to  invest  and 
will  be  pleased  if  you  will  give  me  your 
opinion  regarding  a  good  investment  for  a 
woman. — Subscriber,   Broadview,   Sask. 

Answer — We  strongly  recommend  Vic- 
tory Bonds  bought  through  a  reliable 
brokerage  house  or  through  your  bank 
manager.  You  will  receive  good  inter- 
est for  your  savings,  have  the  best  se- 
curity and  always  able  to  convert  the 
securities  into  cash  in  case  of  immediate 
need. 

Question — Please  give  me  som,e  in- 
formation  regarding  the  E.  E.  Parsons 
Company  and  your  opinion  of  the  com- 
pany as  an  investment. — M.B.,  Greemvich, 
King's  County,   N.S. 

Answer — The  E.  E.  Parsons  Company 
of  Halifax  is  a  company  formed  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  a  chain  of  5  and  10- 
cent  stores  throughout  Canada.  It  is  a 
new  concern  and  has  many  reliable  men 
at  its  head,  but  it  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  this  country.  The  venture 
has  a  bright  future  but  cannot  be  classed 
as  an  investment.  Its  security  depends 
entirely  on  the  success  of  the  company. 

Question — /  am  holding  some  L.  R. 
Steel  Incorporated  stock.  What  is  this 
stock  selling  for  now  and  what  happened 
to  the  deferred  dividend? — N.V.B.  at 
Smiley. 

Answer — The  stock  of  the  L.  R.  Steel 
Company  is  now  selling  from  $60  to 
$70  per  unit,  but  it  is  not  in  very  good 
demand  and  not  liked  in  many  quarters. 
The  deferred  dividend  goes  to  the  holder 
of    the    stock. 

Question — Would  like  your  opinion 
regarding  the  selling  of  a  mortgage  on  a 
tract  of  fruit  land  in  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
British  Columbia. — A.S.,   Westbank.  B.C. 

Answer — Conditions  in  the  fruit  lands 
of  British  Columbia  have  shown  a  steady 
improvement  during  the  past  few  months, 
and   while   they   are   far   from    normal, 


capitalists  and  investors  are  being  attract- 
ed to  the  district.  You  will  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  your  mortgage, 
although  you  might  possibly  be  obliged 
to  sell  at  a  heavy  discount.  Unless  you 
need  the  money  urgently  we  would  ad- 
vise waiting  until  conditions  show  further 
improvement  and  money  is  more  plenti- 
ful. 

Question — /  am  a  school  teacher  and 
have  an  endowment  policy  due  that  unll 
net  me  $1,100.00.  Please  give  me  thf 
name  of  a  safe  and  sound  investment  that 
can  be  readily  converted  into  cash  in  case 
of  sickness  or  any  other  emergency. — 
O.E.T.,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Answer — The  best  and  safest  invest- 
ment you  can  make  is  Victory  bonds, 
municipal  bonds  of  a  large  and  pros- 
perous city  or  Provincial  bonds.  These 
securities  are  "Gilt  Edged"  and  can  be 
readily  converted  into  cash  at  any  time. 
We  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  a 
purchase  of  these  securities. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  new  issue  of  Consolidated 
Smelter  bonds.  Do  you  consider  the  com- 
mon stock  of  this  company  a  good  specula- 
tion at  present  prices? — Subscriber,  Bon- 
nington  Falls,  B.C. 

Answer — The  new  issue  of  Consolidat- 
ed Smelter  bonds  is  considered  a  good 
investment  for  a  business  man  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Company's  program 
and  prospects.  The  company  is  in  a 
sound  position  financially  and  the  out- 
look is  much  brighter  than  in  the  past 
few  years. 

The  common  stock  of  the  company 
now  selling  around  $25,  the  par  value,  is 
high  enough  for  the  shares  until  a  definite 
dividend  policy  is  announced. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  European  bond  issues  as  an  in- 
vestment with  good  possibilities. — Sub- 
scriber,   Allanburg,   Ontario. 

Answer— Bond  issues  being  floated  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  issues  in 
the  British  Isles,  cannot  possibly  be 
considered  as  safe  investments.  They 
are  in  no  way  comparable  with  Cana- 
dian securities,  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety.  During  the  past  three  years 
the  markets  of  the  world  have  been  flood- 
ed with  issues  from  practically  every 
country  offering  high  interest  rates  and 
quick  returns  but  the  present  very  un- 
settled conditions  throughout  Europe 
are  against  the  bonds  as  a  safe  and  sound 
investment. 

Question — Please  give  me  some  in- 
formation regarding  German  marks  and 
the  prospect  of  their  recovery.  Would 
you  consider  German  Government  ~  bonds 
a  good  investment? — M.L.,  Crestwynd. 
Sask. 

Answer — We  strongly  advise  against 
the  purchase  of  German  marks  on  any 
condition.  During  the  past  three  years 
markets  throughout  the  world  have  been 
flooded  with  large  issues  of  marks  and 
German  Government  bonds.  These  is- 
sues have  been  followed  by  propaganda 
intended  to  give  the  impression  that 
Germany  is  fast  recovering,  but  instead  of 
helping  the  country  the  action  has,  in  a 
large  measure,  brought  about  the  un- 
settled conditions  in  Gtermany  to-day. 
Money  invested  in  German  marks  or 
German  bonds  cannot  even  be  classed  as  a 
"Wild  gamble"  and  we  advise  you  not  to 
buy. 

Question: — I  have  an  endowment  pol- 
icy which  mil  net  me  tl,100.  Please  give 
me  your  opinion  in  regard  to  good  in- 
vestments. What  do  you  think  of  the 
new  proposed  Government  loan  which  will 
be  floated  this  Fall?—E.L.R.,  Belleville, 
Ontario. 

Answer: — The  best  and  safest  in- 
vestment you  can  make  is  Victory, 
Municipal  or  Provincial  bonds.  In  a 
way  these  are  slightly  more  attractive 
than  the  new  government  issue  which 
will    be    floated    this    Pall.     The    chief 
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reason  is  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
new  issue  will  probably  be  lower  and  at 
present  a  few  issues  on  the  market  can 
be  purchased  below  the  par  value. 
These  bonds  are  as  nearly  absolutely 
safe  is  anything  can  be  and  they  can 
readily  be  cashed  at  any  time.  We  do 
not  hesitate  in  recommending  the  pur- 
chase of  these  securities. 

Question — Kindly  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  Premier  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
atock  and  the  prospects. — J.C..  Maison- 
neuve,  Quebec. 

Answer: — Premier  Tire  has  been  mak- 
ing considerable  progress  and  in  addition 
to  selling  the  inner  tubes  which  they  man- 
ufacture have  obtained  a  number  of 
agencies  that  properly  exploited  should 
prove  profitable  to  the  company.  Some 
of  the  earlier  connections  with  the  com- 
pany were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
it  is  now  operating  along  a  good  business 
line,  and  the  prospects  for  the  stock  are 
satisfactory. 

Question — /  sold  some  Alberta  Pro- 
vincial bonds  through  the  local  bank 
and  they  cashed  them  through  a  Calgary 
Bond  House  cU  $101.  The  market  price 
at  the  time  as  quoted  in  the  Calgary  paper 
was  tl05.85.  Was  this  a  square  deal 
for  mef  They  also  charged  exchange. 
I  have  two  Ontario  bonds  of  $500.00 
each  due  February  1st.  19il  which  I 
want  to  cash  in  a  short  time.  What  is 
the  best  method  for  me  to  dispo.?e  of  them 
so  as  to  get  fuU  value? — B.  E  .A..  Carbon, 
AUa. 

Answer: — There  must  have  been  some 
mistake  in  the  disposal  of  your  Province 
of  Alberta  bonds.  Apparently  there 
was  some  reason  for  charging  the  high 
rate  for  the  transaction,  or  possibly  it 
was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  brok- 
er or  manager.  We  suggest  that  you 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  bank  mana- 
ger who  put  the  deal  through.  Your 
best  method  of  selling  the  Ontario  bonds 
is  to  send  them  to  a  member  of  the  Tor- 
onto stock  exchange  to  dispose  of  at  the 
usual   commission   rate. 

Question  — Could  you  kindly  give  me 

an],'   informaiion  through  the  columns   of 

your    magtuiine    concerning    the   Edmond 

.4.  Fordyee  Company,  Incorporated,  Bos- 

X.  Y.  Z..  Botwood,    Newfoundland. 

iwer; — The   firm    of    Edmond    A. 

ce  at  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

en  operating  for  ten  years  and  deals 

and  mining  securities  and  is  at  the 

t  time  taking  a  great  interest  in 

lid    shares    of    Northern    Ontario. 

Ti  ■      jmpany  appears  to  be  in  a  fairly 

good  position  and  there  are  reliable  men 

at  tije  head  of  the  concern. 

Question. — Please  give  me  the  latest 
information  on  Canada  Bread.  I  wish  to 
invest  o  small  amount  of  money  and 
would  like  your  opinion. — Subscriber, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Answer:— The  report  of  Canada  Bread 
Company  for  the  year  ending  June  30th 
shows  that  the  earnings  were  about  6H 
per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  after  sub- 
st-intial  allowances  for  plant  depreciation 
l;.ad  been  provided  for  and  all  charges 
fcvnd  preferred  dividends  taken  care  of. 
Ciipadi  Broad  as  a  company  is  carefully 
m  ''i  one  of  the  most  succes.sful, 

rei  inaking,  in  its  particular  field. 


-•      to_   MACLEAN'S 

'  •  /     desiring   advice   in 

'■I  Canadian  industrial  in- 

'  ',  or  life  insurance  prob- 

■  U  he  answered  freely  (if 

•cd  addressed  envelope  in 

'  V  addressing  Fiytan- 

of     MACLEAN'S 

.lit  C/'.' 

'  are  asking  in  regard  to 
■c,  please  give  full  details 

nwn  financial  and  fcumily 
,  80  that  definite  and  in- 

suggestions  can  he  given. 


Have  You  Money  to  Invest? 

If  you  have,  you  may  invest  it  wisely,  safely  and  profitably 

in  any  of  the  folio w^ing  securities.  These  bonds  are  of  course 

offered  subject  to  prior  sale  or  change  in  price. 


Amount 

tz.ooo.oo 

2.500.DO 

500.00 

2.000.00 

2,000.00 

25.000,00 
2.250.00 
l.OOO.OO 
S.AOO.OO 
4.000.00 
1,000.00 
2.000.00 
1.500.00 
l.OOO.OO 

£2.000.00 
4,000.00 
1,908.94 
2.000.00 
7.000.00 
6.000.00 

10,000.00 
6,000.00 

15,000,00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

25.000.00 


Security 


% 


Province   of   Ontario    fi 

Province   oi    Ontario 6 

Province  of  Ontario 6 

Province  of  Ontario   (Guaranteeing  Hydro  Electric   Power  CommiMion) 6 

Province   of  Alberta   (Guaranteeing    Lethbridse  North,   Irrigration  District) S 

Province    of    British    Columbia    6 

Government    of    Newfoundland 4 

(Jovemment    of    Newfoundland     51^ 

Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District,   Man C 

East   Kildonan  School   District,   Man g 

City   of   Saskatoon,   Sask gi^ 

City    of    Saskatoon,    Sask 51,;, 

City  of  Calgary,   Alta 7 

R.   M.  St.    Vital,   Man 6 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,   (Guaranteed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  1    3 

City   of   Niagara  Falls,    Ont 5 

City  of   Windsor,    Ont 5V4 

City   of   Brantford,    Ont 6 

County  of  Oxford,   Ont 5% 

Marcus    Loew's    Theatres,    Ltd.,    Ist    Mortffa^e    6 

Spanish   River   Pulp   and   Paper   Co.,    General    Mortgage 8 

Whalen  Pulp   and   Paper  Co.,    Ltd.,    1st   Mortgage 6 

King    Edward    Construction    Co.,    Ltd.,    (Guaranteed    Preferred    Stock) 8 

King    Edward    Hotel    Co.,    Ltd.,   2nd    Mortgage 7 

Canadian   Realty  Corporation,   1st  Mortgage    6 

The  Mount  Royal   Hotel  Co.,   Ltd 8 

(Convertible    Debentures     with    30'%     Bonus,    Cooimon    Stock). 

Victory  and   War   Loan   Bonds  at   the  Market 

Orders  may  be  telephoned  or  telegraphed  at  our  expense. 

W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Limited 


Maturity 

Yield 

Abont    % 

Dec. 

1, 

1935 

5.40 

May 

2. 

1936 

5.40 

Feb. 

1. 

1941 

5.40 

June 

24, 

1941 

5.40 

May 

1, 

1951 

5.45 

Aug. 

15. 

1941 

5.40 

July 

1. 

1930 

5. 75 

July 

I. 

1939 

5.40 

Nov. 

1. 

1940 

5.45 

May 

IS. 

1928-1933 

6.25 

June 

1, 

1940 

6.00 

July 

1, 

1952 

5.70 

June 

1. 

1928 

5.90 

Dec. 

30, 

1933 

6.25 

Jan. 

1. 

1962 

5.25 

Nov. 

15. 

1929 

5.65 

■Oct. 

I, 

1923-24-25 

5.75 

Dec. 

15. 

1924 

5.50 

June 

1, 

1923-32 

5.375 

June 

1. 

1924-30-32 

7.00 

May 

1, 

1924-1932 

7.25 

Mar. 

I. 

l!lll 

7.40 

To 

Yie 

Id 

9.20 

April 

1, 

1933 

8.45 

June 

'• 

1927-28 

8.10 
8.00 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 


38  King  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ont 


326  Transportation  Building, 
Montreal,  P.  0- 


The 
A.  B.  C.  of 

Investing 


Every  Week 

in  The 

Financial  Post 


Three  Valuable 
Records  Sent  FREE 

A  recent  number  of 
The  Financial  Post 
contained  accurate 
financial  statiatlca 
concerning  every  Can- 
adian province  and 
municipality.  If  you 
buy  government  and 
municipal  bonds  this 
supplement  would  he 
inraluable. 

Another  supplement 
was  devoted  to  the 
minJuK  industry  and 
to  the  buyer  of  min- 
ing stocks  Rives  a 
wonderful  service. 
Shortly  we  will  pub- 
lish a  supplement  Kiv- 
inK  the  present  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of 
all  Canadian  indus- 
trial corporations  of 
importance.  If  you 
aubscribe  now  we  will 
send  all  three  to  you 
without  charge. 


A  Library  on  Investing 
Tliat    Cannot  be  Duplicated 

Announcing  a  Series  that  Every    Canadian 
Investor  will  want  to  Read 

There  are  books  for  the  American  investor  and  books  for  the 
British  investor.  But  none  of  them  answer  the  problems  of  the 
Canadian  investor — problems  that  you  meet  with. 


Realizing  the  need  of  invest- 
ment literature  that  gets 
down  to  Canadian  funda- 
mentals THE  FINANCIAL 
POST  is  starting  a  weekly 
series  of  articles  on  investment.  The 
articles  will  be  fundamental  rather 
than  elementary.  You  will  be  told 
what  you  want  to  know  about  bonds, 
stocks,  mortgages,  insurance.  Reading 
these  articles  you  can  avoid  loss  on 
unsound  investments;  and  get  the  larg- 
est income  from  your  savings.  You 
can  adjust  your  personal  finances  to 
give  yourself  the  sense  of  security 
that  comes  from  prosperity  and  lack 
of  worry. 

These  studies  will  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  financial  and  invest- 
ment literature  of  Canada.  Read  them 
weeklv  in  THE  FINANCIAL  POST. 


You  Need  The  Financial  Post 

Canada's  Leading  Investment  Paper 


They  are  just  one  additional 
reason  why  you  should  sub- 
scribe to-day  for  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST.  Al- 
ready it  is  the  dominant  in- 
vestment paper  in  Canada  with  over 
9,000  paid  subscribers,  including  lead- 
ing retail  merchants  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  to-day  and  get  the 
first  of  this  valuable  series  of  invest- 
ment articles  on  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Invest- 
ing. You  want  facts,  truth,  guidanci-. 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  gives  them 
to  you. 

,  Thla   Coupon  and   tS   Doe*   It 

THE    FINANCIAL,    POST, 
'  143    Untrenlty  Ave.,  Toronto. 

I  Send    me   TIO:    FINANCIAL    POST    for 

I  Tear,   62   inuea).     I  oncloae  ».0Q    (Or    rw 

'  may    draw   on    me). 

I  Enclooe    alw    the    «pe<;iBl    supplemenU    I 

I  have   marked 

Giivemmrnt  Htiil  Municipal 
I  Minins 

I  Industrliil 


NAME 

Addr<•^ 
M.M. 
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The  friends  who  greet  you  in  your  ovn  drawing-room  receive  an  impression  of  you  that  you  will  never  know 

All  around  you 

people  are  Judging  you  silently 


Y' 


-1-    V 


^OU  CANNOT  escape  it— that  frank, 
unspoken  comment  that  is  born  in  the 
mind  of  every  person  you  meet. 

The  friends  who  greet  you  in  your  own 
drawing  room — the  strangers  who  pass  you 
in  the  street— each  one  of  them  is  storing  up 
impressions  of  you  that  you  will  never  know. 

Don't  let  little  evidences  of  neglect — 
carelessness  about  your  appearance — create 
an  unfavorable  impression. 

Keep  yourskin  clear, smooth, flawless !  Nothing 
has  more  influence  on  your  appearance  than  the 
condition  of  your  skin.  It  should  be  above  criti- 
cism, always. 

If  you  have  an  unattractive  complexion — a 
skin  that  is  dull  and  sallow,  or  marred  by  ugly 
little  blemishes — begin  now  to  overcome  this 
condition.  Any  girl  can  have  a  smooth,  clear 
complexion.  For  each  day  your  skin  is  changing 
—old  skin  dies  and  new  takes  its  place.  By  the 
right  treatment  you  can  make  this  new  skin 
what  you  will. 

Read  the  two  treatments  given  on  this  page. 
One  of  them  tells  how  you  can  correct  an  oily 
skin  and  give  it  the  smooth,  velvety  texture  it 
should  have.  The  other  tells  you  what  to  do  for 
a  pale,  sallow  skin — how  to  rouse  it  to  color  and 
life.  These  are  only  two  of  the  special  Woodbury 
treatments  used  by  fastidious  women  everywhere 
for  improving  the  condition  of  their  skin. 

These  and  other  complete  treatments  for  each 
type  of  skin  and  its  needs  are  given  in  the  booklet 


of  famous  skin  treatments  that  is  wrapped  around 
every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  today  and  begin 
tonight  the  treatment  suited  to  your  skin. 

The  same  qualities  that  give  Woodbury's  its 
beneficial  effect  in  overcoming  common  skin 
troubles  make  it  ideal  for  general  use.  A  25  cent 
cake  lasts  a  month  or  six  weeks  for  general  toilet 
use,  including  any  of  the  special  Woodbury 
treatments. 

A  complete  miniature  set  of  the 
Woodbury  skin  preparations 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  complete  miniature  set 
of  the  Woodbury  skin  preparations,  containing: 
A  trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
A  sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream 
A  sample  tube  of  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream. 
A  sample  box  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Powder.  - 
Together  with  the  treatment  booklet,  "A  Skin  You  Lore 
to  Touch.  " 

Address  The  Andrew  Jergens    Co.,  Limited,  7012 
Sherbrooke   St.,  Perth,   Ontario.     English  Agents- 
H.  C.  Quelch&  Co.,  4  Ludgate  Square,  London 
E.  C.  i. 


Use  this  treatment  for  a  skin 
that  is  too  oily 

With  warm  water  work  up  a  hea\'y  lather 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  in  your  hands. 
Apply  it  to  your  face  and  rub  it  into  the 
pores  thoroughly — always  with  an  upward 
and  outward  motion.  Rinse  with  warm 
water,  then  with  cold.  If  possible,  rub 
your  face  for  thirty  seconds  with  a  piece 
of  ice.  Use  this  treatment  regularly  each 
night  before  retiring,  and  within  a  week  or 
ten  days  you  will  notice  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  your  skin. 

A  pale,  sallow  skin  shouid  be  grven 
this  special  treatmen: 

Just  before  retiring,  fill  your  basin  full  of 
hot  water — almost  boiling  hot.  Bend  over 
top  of  the  basin  and  cover  your  head  with 
a  heavy  bath  towel,  so  that  no  steain  can 
escape.  Steam  your  face  for  thirty  seconds. 
Now  lather  a  hot  cloth  with  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap.  With  this  wash  yoir  face 
thoroughly,  rubbing  the  lather  well  intr  j 
the  skin  with  an  upward  and  outward 
motion.  Then  rinse  the  skin  well,  fii!-st 
with  warm  water,  then  with  cold,  aritd 
finish  by  rubbing  it  for  thirty  seconds  with 
a  piece  of  ice.  '' 
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THESE   WORLDLY   GOODS 


A    NOVELETTE    COMPLETE    IN    THIS    ISSUE 


By    GILBERT    FRANKAU 

ILLUSTRAT.ED     BY     C.    J.    McCARTHY 

«  T  T'S  A  quarter  to  eight,  your  lady- 

I    ship." 

-■■  Bering,  who  would  no  more  have 
dreamed  of  calling  an  Earl's  daughter 
"my  lady"  than  of  taking  service  at  a 
rectory,  deposited  her  mistress's  early 
morning  tea  on  the  little  Jacobean 
table  at  the  bedside;  moved  silent- 
footed  across  the  Turkey  rugs  towards 
the  broad  muUioned  windows;  drew 
back  the  chintz  ciH"tains  to  reveal  a 
winter's  daybreak  softened  by  that  gray 
mist  which  is  presage  of  good  hunting  in 
the  English  grass-counties;  and  de- 
parted for  the  bathroom.  Whereupon, 
the  Lady  Lilian  Broadbent,  propping 
the  pillows  behind  her  shapely  back,  sat 
up... 

She  was  all  shapely,  was  Lady 
Lilian.  Birth  had  moulded  those 
slim  fine  hands,  those  delicate 
wrists,  those  arms  that  outstretched 
pale  as  alabaster  from  the  filmy 
night-gown-sleeves  for  the  porce- 
lain tea-things;  moulded  to  a  nicety 
those  long  limbs  whose  outline 
showed  straight  and  delicate  under 
the  lace  bed-cover.  Birth,  too,  had 
moulded  that  red  resolute  mouth, 
those  dainty  nostrils;  tinted  that 
casque  of  lint-white  hair  with 
gleams  of  gold,  those  gray-pupilled 
eyes  with  iris-flecks  of  amber. 

Yet  more  than  birth — money,  educa- 
tion, exercise  of  the  wits  and  exercise  of 
the  body — had  gone  to  the    shaping  of 
this    woman    who,    some    five    years 
since,    when   she   was    "rising   twenty- 
seven  and  old  enough  to  know  better,"  had  petrified  all 
that  was  left  of  the  "old  aristocracy"  by  marrying  "a  chap 
in  the  Navy,"  "a  chap  no-one  had  ever  even  heard  of," 
"a  chap,"  moreover,  "without  a  penny  except  his  pay." 

"That  chap's"  photograph,  taken  in  his  "number  one 
rig,"  stood  oak-framed  on  the  little  Jacobean  table;  and 
Lady  Lilian's  gray  eyes  kept  scrutinizing  it — as  a  woman's 
eyes  scrutinize  a  man  who  has  failed  her  love— all  the 
while  she  sipped  her  early  tea.  "Dear  old  Jackie,"  she 
thought,  weighing  each  remembered  feature  of  that  clean- 
shaven face  in  the  balance  of  memory;  "if  only  you  were- 
n't such  a  fool  about  money;  if  only  I'd  known  how  to  re- 
fuse when  you  asked  me  for  that  twenty  thousand;  if 
only,  if  only  you'd  have  answered — a  wire  would  have 
done — my  la.st  letter." 

SHE  finished  her  tea  and  averted  her  eyes  from  the 
photograph.  Except  for  his  not  having  answered 
her  last  despairing  letter — and,  perhaps,  with  things  as 
they  W5re  in  Ireland,  he  had  never  even  got  the  letter?— 
one  couldn't,  all  said  and  done,  blame  Jack.  One  could 
only  blame  oneself.  "I  have  been  an  ass,"  thought  the 
Lady  Lilian  Broadbent,  and  this  time  she  spoke 
her  thoughts  aloud;  "I  have  been  an  ass.  Fancy 
trusting  that  outsider,  Jeremy  C." 

For,  of  course,  "Jeremy  C."  was  an  outsider,  a 
rank  outsider.  Everybody  realized  that — the 
moment  he  bolted  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  leaving 
his  duped  partners  to  face  the  Receiver  in  Bank- 
ruptcy and  his  duped  clients  to  settle  the  uncalled 
liability  on  the  shares  which  had  been  "the  safest  ^ 

ten  per  cent  free  of  Income  Tax"  in  the  financial 


%>: 


There  was  her  husband,  gay,  irresponsible,  away  on  another  reckless  gamble 
— and  there  was  that  other,  with  his  dark,  alien  face,  his  world  of  wealth  at  her 
♦  -  feet — There  was  her  sudden  loss,  the  crying 

f  need  for  money  to  save  all  these  worldly 

goods  that  were  so  dear  to  her.     That  was  her 
great  temptation,  and  that  is  the  story. 

universe.  Yet  before  the  bolt,  everybody — even  Lulu 
Eraser— had  spoken  well  of  "Jeremy  C."  "He  was  at  Eton 
with  me" — Lulu's  very  words  came  back  to  Lilian  as  she 
slipped  from  bed  and  drew  a  purple  silk  kimono  over  the 
filmy  nightgown — "one  of  the  best  chaps  who  ever  rowed  in 
a  boat.  You  take  my  advice  and  put  your  shirt  on  anything 
he  tells  you  to."  Well— she  had  "put  her  shirt"  on  "Trans- 
Caucasian  Petrol";  and  now  "Trans-Caucasian  Petrol"  had 
taken  her  stockings  also! 

"Your  ladyship's  bath  is  ready,"  in- 
terrupted the  returning  maid. 

"Thank  you,  Dering."    Lady  Lilian's 
answer  was  mere  automatic  courtesy;  as 
automatic  as  her  walk  across  the  steam- 
heated  landing  to  the  bathroom;  as  her 
bolting  of  the  white-painted  door;  her 
hanging  up  of  her   kimono;  and 
her  stepping  into  the    perfumed 
water.     Her  mind,  concentrated 
on  the  twenty  thousand  trusted 
to    Jack    and    the     twenty-five 
thousand  (a  twenty-five  thousand 
which  that  uncalled  liability  had 
turned   somehow    or   other   into 
seventy)  trusted  to  "Jeremy  C", 
refused  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
morning  commonplaces   of   soap 
and  sponge. 

"T  DON'T  know  what  I'm  going 
••■  todo,"shemuttered,plyingthe 
towel  about  her  rosy  shoulders. 
"It's  a  crash,  I  suppose.  A  real 
crash!  I  wish  I  understood  more 
about  money.  The  thing  doesn't 
seem  credible.  Damn  it,"  the 
swear  was  vicious  as  the  towelling, 
"one  can't  have  five  thousand-a- 
year  to-day  and  not  a  bean  to-morrow." 

"Five  thousand-a-year  to-day  and  not 
a  bean  to-morrow,"  however,  expressed 
— as  Jack  Broadbent's  wife  was  gradually 
realizing  with  more   or  less  exactitude — 
her  precise  financial  position.   Except  for 
the  twenty-thousand  given  to  Jack  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
fantastic  salvage-scheme  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Un- 
happy Island — the  money  entrusted  to  Jack  could  only 
be  labelled  "blued  in  a  good  cau.se" — never  a  stiver  of  the 
fortune  left  to  her  by  her  maternal  grandmother  remained. 
To  pay  up  her  calls  on   "Trans-Caucasian  Petrol"  had 
meant  the  charging  of  every  security,  even  Saxenham 
Manor,  to  the  Joint  Stock  Bank  whose  Kilton   Parbury 
branch-manager  had  written  less  than  a  week  ago  to  say 
that  "owing  to  the  very  uncertain  condition  of  the  gilt- 
edged  market"  (and  "what  the  dickens  that  means,"  thought  Lilian, 
returning  pensive  from  the  bathroom,  "I'm  bothered  if  I  know")  his 
instructions  were,  "to  ask  her  to  take  steps  for  a  reduction  of  the  loan 
account,  by  at  least  three  thousand  pounds,  not  later  than  the  twenty- 
fifth  inst." 

It  was  now,  the  little  gilt  clock  and  the  hunting  almanac  on  the 
carved  oak  bedroom  mantelpiece  informed  their  possessor,  eight- 
thirty  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth;  and  so  far,^  barring  that  letter  to 
Jack  asking  him  to  let  her  have  "anything  there  was  left,"  and  a  second  letter, 
despatched  forty-eight  hours  ago  to  her  London  solicitors,  she  had  taken  no  itepg 
whatsoever. 


"He  shan't  ride  TPtth 
me,"  she  muttered.  "He 
shan't  ride  with  me  to- 
day." Then  once  again 
thought  Went  from  her; 
and,  tapping  Slippers 
with  her  whip,  she  raced 
him  across  the  grass. 
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Instead  of  trying  to  find  some  way  out  of  her  tangle, 
Bhe  had  entertained  her  house-party  and  hunted 
every  day. 

Chiding  herself  for  her  folly,  she  speculated,  while 
Dering  equipped  her  for  yet  another  day  of  the  chase, 
why  the  non-hunting  nations  never  succeeded  in  realizing 
the  fascination  of  the  finest  sport  in  the  world;  why,  to 
them,  the  horse  was  just  an  animal  to  be  ridden,  the  fox 
just  vermin  to  be.  .  shot;  whereas  to  her  and  to  thous- 
ands in  England,  fox-hunting  stood  for  the  one  thing 
supremely  worth  while  in  life.  "Pity  it's  so  dear,  though," 
she  decided,  her  thoughts  returning  once  more  boomer- 
ang-lilce  to  their  financial  problems. 

NEXT  season,  of  course— next  week,  perhaps!— 
thanics  to  Jack  and  Jeremy  C,  she,  whom  her  own 
father  had  "blooded"  on  both  cheeks  when  she  could 
scarcely  straddle  a  Shetland,  would  have  to  give  up  fox- 
hunting for  good,  give  up  Saxenham  Manor,  give  up 
Dering.  .  .  Next  season,  this  dark-blue  habit,  this  white 
stock,  these  black  riding-boots  would  be  relegated — 
with  all  her  other  habits  and  her  other  stocks  and  all  her 
other  pairs  of  riding-boots — to  the  attic  of  some  horrible 
little  house  in  that  horrible  place,  London.  While  as  for 
the  gee-gees .  . . 

But  the  mere  idea  of  losing  her  gee-gees  was  unbearable. 
Dash  it  all,  there  must  be  some  way  of  avoiding  the 
crash.  One  had  friends,  relatives.  One  could  borrow — 
— surely  one  could  borrow  enough  to  save  the  Manor! 

"I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon" — Dering  hooked  up 
the  apron-skirt  of  the  habit  and  held  out  a  newly-ironed 
top-hat— "but  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  have  my 
wages  a  little  in  advance  this  month?  Mother's  ill,  and  I 
do  feel  I  ought  to  send  some  money  home." 
"Of  course,  Dering.  How  much  do  you  want?" 
"If  I  could  have  three  pounds,  your  ladyship." 
Dering's  mistress,  pulling  down  the  wide  hat  over  her 
pale  netted  hair,  nodded  a  casual,  "Right— I'll  give  it 
to  you  after  breakfast";  remembered  suddenly  that  she 
had  lost  all  her  ready  money  to  Aunt  Emily  at  last  night's 
bridge;  altered  the  "after  breakfast"  to  "after  I've  been 
to  the  Bank";  and— the  hat  finally  adjusted  to  her  liking 
— stretched  both  arms  backward  for  the  maid  to  help  her 
on  with  her  loose  blue  coat.  Then,  giving  herself  a  final 
pat  before  the  long  mirror,  she  proceeded  downstairs. 

SO  FAR,  apparently,  none  of  her  house-party  had 
condescended  to  leave  their  apartments.  Except 
for  a  vague  clatter  of  plate  arranging  beyond  the  closed 
door  of  the  morning-room,  the  house  seemed  ominously 
uninhabited.    "I  suppose  it'll  let,"  thought  Lilian . .  . 

The  idea  of  letting  the  Manor  was  even  less  bearable 
than  the  idea  of  selling  the  horses.  The  horses  might 
find  possessors  worthy  of  them.  But  the  Manor.  No! 
She  couldn't  part  with  the  Manor.  Every  picture  on 
those  lemon-tinted  walls,  every  twist  and  every  carving 
of  that  balustered  staircase,  every  filled  flower-bowl, 
every  cushion  in  that  square  comfortable  hall,  repres- 
ented some  little  intimate  thought  transmuted  into  the 
material.  "It  shan't  happen— it  just  shan't,"  thought 
the  Lady  Lilian. 

Masters,  that  most  excellent  of  men-servants,  had 
arranged  the  morning's  papers  in  the  rack  by  the  open 
fireplace.  Idly,  hoping  for  a  moment's  distraction,  she 
picked  up  the  Daily  Graphic;  but  that  morning  the  front 
page  of  the  Daily  Graphic  was  all  Jeremy  C. — photo- 
graphs of  the  "Missing  Financier,"  of  his  town  house,  his 
country  house,  his  shooting-lodge.  She  replaced  the 
paper,  quietly,  in  its  rack;  and  went  out  into  the  fresh 
air. 

The  gray  mist  of  early  morning  had  given  way  to  a 
mild  winter  sunshine.  No  breeze  swayed  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  laburnums  whose  Spring-time  would 
make  three  canopies  of  drooping  gold  beneath  her  mul- 
lioned  windows.  The  mould  was  dark  under  the  an- 
cubas  by  the  West  Wall,  the  lawn-turf  soft  to  her  quest- 
ing foot.  She  looked  beyond  the  lawn  to  where  red- 
roofed  Saxenham  huddled  like  a  village  abashed  between 
a  fold  and  a  fold  of  that  austere  soul-compelling  beauty 
which  is  the  English  Shires.  And,  "I  can't  have  chucked 
it  away,"  thought  the  Lady  Lilian.  "I  can't  have  chucked 
all  that  away." 

SICK  at  heart,  she  turned  from  that  austere  beauty  of 
landscape  and  went  pensive  towards  the  stables. 
Almost,  as  she  went,  the  tears  welled  to  her  gray  eyes. 
It  couldn't  be  true!  It  just  couldn't  be  true!  Something 
—some  miracle — would  happen  to  save  her  home. 

She  came  to  the  stables.  The  blue-faced,  gold-lettered 
clock  with  the  motionless  metal  hound  for  wind-vane 
pointed  the  quarter-past  nine.  From  the  row  of  gray-stone 
loose  boxes  came  the  whistle  of  men  grooming,  the  stamp 
of  hoofs  on  tiles,  the  occasional  clink  of  a  bucket-handle. 
Familiar,  foolish  sounds— but  to-day  they  wrenched  at 
her  very  heart-strings!  Somehow  she  could  not  enter 
those  loose-boxes;  could  not  face  their  four-legged  in- 
mates— the  dumb,  trustful,  trusty  creatures  her  reck- 
lessness had  betrayed. 

By  the  big  oblong  trough  in  the  centre  of  the  court- 
yard stood  a  breeched  and  shirt-sleeved  man  who  drew 


him.self  to  attention  at  sight  of  her  and  gave  her  good- 
morning.  She  said  to  him,  vaguely:  — 

"You're  Sir  Albert  Bandon's  stud-groom,  aren't  you? 
I  hope  you  found  everything  you  wanted  when  you  got  in 
last  night." 

"Thank  you,  your  ladyship."  The  man  touched  at  his 
hat. 

"How  many  horses  did  you  bring?" 

"Only  four,  your  ladyship.  "That  was  Sir  Albert's 
orders." 

A  footfall  on  the  gravel  interrupted  them;  and  turning, 
Lilian  saw  the  man's  master — ^latost  arrived  of  her  guests. 

She  greeted  him,  still  vaguely:  "Morning,. Ally." 

Ally  Bandon,  hatless  in  his  white-and-scarlet,  plucked 
the  hall-smoked  cigarette  from  between  his  thickish 
black-moustaehed  lips;  proffered  an  elegant  hand  with  a 
signet  ring  on  its  little  finger;  and  retorted:  "Hallo, 
Lil.  I  didn't  know  you  were  up.  What  time  ought  the 
gee-gees  to  start?" 

"About  ten.  It's  only  eight  miles  to  Chetwynd  Hall; 
and  they're  sure  to  throw  off  half-an-hour  late." 

"Good."  Ally  turned  to  his  stud-groom  and  passed  on 
the  instructions.  "Pretty  useful  sort  of  a  day,  isn't  it?" 

"Rather!" 

FOR  a  minute  or  so  they  stood  chatting.  Horse-chat. 
Hunting-chat.  Easy  enough  talk — but  Lilian  could 
hardly  carry  it  on.  For  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  they 
had  more  or  less  known  one  another,  Bhe  had  the  con- 
sciousness, the  acutest  most  personal  consciousness  of 
Ally's  enormous  wealth.  This  short,  sleek,  well-fed, 
black-eyed,  foreign-looking  boy  (she  had  always  thought 
of  him  as  foreign;  and  always  as  a  boy,  though  he  was 
her  senior  by  half-a-decade  and  already  more  than  a  wee 
bit  bald  of  forehead)  controlled  millions!  He  was  a 
bachelor,  too — with  no  encumbrances,  not  even  one  en- 
tailed estate.  Gossip,  moreover,  laid  his  bachelorhood  at 
her  door.  That,  of  course,  was  nonsense.  Once — in  the 
hectic  days  before  August,  1914 — Ally  had  been  in  love, 
rather  passionately  in  love,  with  her.  But  the  passion 
had  passed  with  her  refusal  of  him.  War  had  cooled,  her 
marriage  put  out  the  fire.  Now  they  were  just  friends — 
good  enough  friends  for  him  to  telegraph,  as  he  had 
telegraphed  forty-eight  hours  since:  "Can  you  put  self 
and  horses  up  for  a  few  days?" 

Answering  that  wire,  not  a  thought  of  Ally's  wealth 
had  crossed  Lilian's  mind.  Yet  now,  now  the  mere  sight 
of  him  seemed  to  make  the  Bandon  millions  actually 
visible.  Notes  and  gold,  gold  and  notes  in  the  Bandon 
bank-coffers!  What  was  seventy  thou.,  or  double  seventy 
thou.,  to  Ally?  He  had  given  that  for  a  brace  of  pictures, 
for  a  race-horse,  for  a  charity  subscription.  One  couldn't 
beg,  though!  One  couldn't  say:  "Look  here,  I'm  in  a 
hole.  Will  you  lend  me ... " 

She  realized,  suddenly,  that  Ally's  chatter  had  changed 
its  note;  that  his  eyes,  too,  had  changed.  Something  in 
his  voice,  in  his  look,  struck  a  remembered  chord — a 
chord  out  of  the  past. 

"Do  you  know,  Lil.,"  he  was  saying,  "that  I  felt  quite 
nervous  about  sending  that  wire?  It  struck  me,  just  as  I 
was  telephoning  it,  that  perhaps  you'd  refuseto  have  me." 

"Why?"  Controlling  herself,  she  managed  a  laugh. 
"There's  plenty  of  room." 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  afraid  of  that." 

"Then  what  were  you  afraid  of?" 

"Oh,"  hesitantly,  "various  things.  When  one's 
women-friends  get  married,  one — er — never  knows  how 
the  friendship'll  go  on.  By  the  way,  where  is  the  hus- 
band?" 

"He's  yachting."  Jack's  whereabouts  were  necessarily 
secret. 

"Yachting!    In  mid-winter." 

"Yes.  The  Mediterranean."  She  resented  having  to  lie 
just  as  much  as,  with  slightly  more  reason,  she  resented 
Ally's  veiled  suggestion  that  her  marriage  could  in  any 
way  affect  his  footing  at  the  Manor.  "I  say,  look  at  the 
time.  Come  on  in,  if  you  want  any  breakfast." 

BANDON,  however,  stood  his  ground  with  a  half-ser- 
ious, half-chaffing:  "If  /  had  the  luck  to  be  your 
husband,  wild  horses  couldn't  drag  me  to  the  Medi- 
terranean." 

"You  can  pay  me  compliments  after  breakfast."  Again 
she  had  realized  the  old  note  in  his  voice,  the  old  look  in 
his  eyes.  Again,  stifling  resentment,  she  had  parried  his 
attempt  at  flirtatiousness  with  laughter.  Yet  behind  her 
laughter,  burgeoned  a  new  thought.  Supposing  that, 
instead  of  falling  in  love  with  Jack,  she  had  happened  to 
fall  in  love  with  Ally.  Married  to  the  Bandon  millions, 
one  would  have  had  no  money  troubles. 

"I  wasn't  paying  you  a  compliment,"  he  went  on, 
fidgeting  with  his  boot-heels  at  the  gravel.  "I  was  just 
stating  a  fact.  Lil — " 

"It's  five  minutes  past  the  half-hour.  Ally." 

This  time,  parrying  something  more  than  mere  flirta- 
tiousness, there  was  no  laughter  in  Lilian's  voice.  Her 
cheeks  flushed,  ever  so  faintly,  with  the  annoyance  of 
self-condemnation.  Never  before,  in  thought  or  deed, 
had  she  been  disloyal  to  her  husband.  That  money- 
troubles — sheer    sordid     money-troubles — should    have 


made  her  consider,  even  for  a  momeAt,  the  possibilities  of 
another  man,  outraged  all  the  aristocrat  in  her. 

Bandon,  as  though  conscious  that  he  had  fretted  her 
sensitiveness,  dropped  the  flirtatious  pose,  and,  ac- 
companying her  breakfastwards,  re-assumed  the  friendly. 
Somehow,  though,  she  felt  she  mast  be  on  her  guard 
against  him.  Unreasonably,  she  remembered  that  he  was 
not  quite  an  Englishman. 

All  the  same,  she  knew  herself  tempted^abruptly,  yet 
definitely  tempted — to  ask  Ally's  advice  about  her  fin- 
ancial tangle.  Some  way  out  there  must  be.  And  who 
could  show  her  that  way  better  than  the  man  at  her  side? 

Almost,  as  they  came  rourd  the  carriage-sWeep  within 
view  of  the  pleasant  stone-fronted  house,  she  decided 
to  take  him — partly,  at  any  rate— into  her  confidence; 
almost,  she  began:  "I  say,  Ally,  what's  the  gilt-edged 
market?" 

But  Ally  had  grown  newly  talkative;  and  his  talk, 
curiously  enough,  was  of  Trans-Caucasian  Petrol.  "Rot- 
ten busine.ss,"  he  said.   "You  didn't  have  any,  did  you?" 

"I?"  Once  more,  instinct  warned  her  against  confi- 
dence. "Oh,  I  had  a  little  flutter — like  most  of  us  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  .Jeremy  took  Rorkton  Grange  last 
winter,  you  know." 

"And  let  you  all  in!"  Ally's  black  eyes  glanced  at  her, 
sideways,  as  he  spoke;  and  observing  them  for  the  tiniest 
fraction  of  a  second,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  must  have 
an  inkling  of  the  truth.  But  before  her  momentary  sus- 
picion could  crystallize  to  certainty,  they  were  through 
porch  and  hall  into  the  morning-room. 

A  UNT  EMILY —  the  complete  mid- Victorian  in  her 
•^*-  stiff  dark-gray  habit,  her  bowler-hat  on  her  head 
and  an  air  of  determination  on  her  handsome,  high-nosed, 
weather-beaten  face — had  already  attacked  the  eggs- 
and-bacon.  Jane,  Aunt  Emily's  eldest  daughter —  a 
bold-eyed  bold-shouldered  young  woman  who  rode  like 
an  Amazon  and  danced  like  a  hippopotamus — was  still  at 
the  porridge-stage  of  her  repast;  Beaver  Mullins,  re- 
putedly her  fiance,  busy  with  his  kedgeree;  Peggy,  her 
slim,  fair-haired  younger  sister,  at  the  coffee-pot;  and  the 
Etonian  still  invisible. 

"Morning,  me  dear,"  said  Aunt  Emily.  "Can't  say  I 
think  much  of  your  punctuality." 

"Sorry,  Aunt,"  apologized  Lilian.  "Ally  and  I  went 
round  to  the  stables." 

Emily,  Lady  Swinnerton,  accepted  the  apology; 
greeted  Bandon,  of  whom  she  did  not  approve,  with  some 
frigidness;  and  continued  to  feed.  Beaver  Mullins,  hav- 
ing wiped  a  vast  moustache  with  a  vast  bandana,  passed 
his  hostess  her  coffee.  "Shuggy,"  Jack's  Etonian  nephew, 
in  tight-fitting  black  coat  and  canary-coloured  vest, 
lounged,  hands  at  breeches  pockets,  through  the  door- 
way; drawled  a  nonchalant,  "Morning,  everybody";  and 
completed  the  seven  at  the  breakfast-table. 

The  presence  of  these  familiar  people  comforted  Lilian. 
Watching  Aunt  Emily's  assault  on  the  marmalade,  listen- 
ing to  Peggy's  inconsequent  chatter  and  the  Beaver's 
heavy-cavalry  laugh,  ruin  seemed  an  almost  impossible 
contingency.  The  momentary  suspicion  that  Ally  knew 
of  her  deal  in  Trans-Caucasian  Petrol  passed  altogether 
from  her  mind.  Yet  her  resentment  at  his  attempt  to  lure 
her  into  a  flirtation,  however  casual,  remained.  "What- 
ever happens," .  she  thought,  "I  won't  go  to  him  for 
help."  All  the  same,  somebody  would  have  to  help; 
somebody  would  have  to  give  her,  if  not  money,  at  least 
advice! 

BREAKFAST  came  to  an  end.  They  wandered  back 
into  the  hall.  Beaver  and  Shuggy  lit  cigarettes; 
Bandon,  to  the  obvious  annoyance  of  Aunt  Emily  who 
promptly  plunged  her  offended  nose  deep  into  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  a  cigar.  Talk  turned  on  their  transport  to  the 
meet.  Aunt  Emily  owned  a  primeval  Ford;  Lilian  a  more 
or  less  modern  Clement-Talbot;  and  Sir  Albert,  of 
course,  a  Rolls. 

"Supposing  I  take  you  and  Shuggy,"  said  he  to  his 
hostess. 

"You'll  have  to  take  more  than  two,"  grunted  Aunt 
Emily  from  behind  her  newspaper.  "My  cheap  abomina- 
tion has  broken  down." 

Hoofs  on  the  gravel  outside  interrupted  their  conversa- 
tion; and  a  moment  afterwards,  Lulu  Eraser,  in  a  hunting 
rig  which  would  not  have  discredited  "Old  Scarlet" 
himself,  trod  ponderously  across  the  hall. 

"I  thought  so!"  declaimed  the  new-comer,  tapping  his 
rose-topped  boots  with  an  enormous  whip.  "I  thought 
I'd  find  you  all  waiting  for  your  cars  instead  of  riding 
to  the  meet  like  fox-hunters." 

"You  ought  to  be  President  of  the  Petrol  Suppression 
Society,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,"  retorted  Emily,  Lady 
Swinnerton. 

Half-sister  and  half-brother  spatted  amiably  for  several 
sentences;  but  all  the  time,  Lulu's  keen  eyes — blue  eyes 
they  were,  set  deep  under  bushy  eyebrows  in  a  plump 
be-whiskered  countenance — kept  turning  to  Lilian,  till 
finally,  knowing  him,  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  apparently 
aimless  visit  must  have  been  made  of  some  set  and  special 
purpose.  Lulu  perhaps — she  thought — had  some  news, 
some  good  news,  about  Jeremy  C. 


'•Well,"  he  said  suddenly  to  the  company  at  large, 
pulling  a  great  gold  turnip  of  a  watch  from  the  pocket  of 
his  long  white  waistcoat,  "I  must  be  off."  And  to  her: 
"Oh,  Lil,  I've  got  that  new  gray  out  to-day.  Come  and 
have  a  look  at  her." 

Hopefully,  she  followed  the  big  man  out  to  his 
horses!  Hopefully,  she  said  to  him:  "I  was  right,  wasn't 
I?  You  did  want  to  speak  to  me  alone?" 

"Yes."  Lulu's  deep  voice  was  rather  grave.  "It's 
about  these  infernal  Trans-Caucasian  Petrols.  My 
brokers  wrote  to  me  last  night.  Things  seem  about  as 
bad  as  they  can  possibly  be.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
I've  dropped  something  like  ten  thousand.  Rotten, 
ain't  it?" 

"Too  rotten  for  words."  The  hope  had  gone  out  of 
Lilian's  mind,  and  her  heart  was  in  her  hunting-boots  as 
Lulu  went  on: — 

"But  that  ain't  what's  worrying  me.  What's  worrying 
me  is  that  I  may  have  let  other  people  in  by  introducing 
them  to  that  damned  fellow,  Jeremy.  You,  for  instance. 
D'you  remember  my  telling  you  that  you  could  put  your 
shirt  on  the  scoundrel?"  He  looked  at  her  inquiringly, 
and  for  a  moment  impulse  urged  her  to  tell  him  the  entire 
truth.  In  a  way,  he  was  to  blame,  responsible.  Then 
she  remembered  that  Lulu,  comparatively  speaking,  was 
a  poor  man,  and  that  his  honour  was  the  honour  of  the 
old  school.  "D'you  remember  my  telling  you  that?"  he 
persisted. 

"I  can't  say  I  do,"  she  prevaricated. 

"But  you  bought  some  of  those  confounded  shares!" 

"Not  very  many." 

"How  many?" 

"Oh,  a  thousand,  I  think." 

"And  what  did  you  lose  on  them?  A  pound  a  share? 
Two  pounds  a  share?" 

CHE  recognized  from  the  increasing  gravity  in  Lulu's 
^  voice  that  her  first  intuition  had  been  accurate,  that 
something  more  than  curiosity  underlay  the  question, 
that  the  old-fashioned  code  was  driving  him  to  offer  re- 
paration. The  aristocrat  in  her  rejoiced  at  the  aristo- 
cracy of  him.  One  couldn't,  of  course,  accept  such  an 
offer.  Still,  it  did  one  good  in  such  a  crisis  to  know  that 
there  were  still  men  of  Lulu's  stamp,  men  in  whose 
estimation  money  counted  less  than  their  personal 
honor. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,   Lulu,"  the  lie   came    fluently 
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enough,  for  she,  too,  had  her  code,  "I  hardly  lost  any- 
thing at  all." 

"By  Jove!"  The  whiskered  face  lit  pleasurably.  "That 
is  good  news.  The  best  I've  heard  since  that  blighter 
bolted.  You  know,"  confidentially,  "I've  been  worrying 
more  about  you  than  anybody,  Lil.  After  all,  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  ride  his  own  line  in  money-affairs. 
But  a  woman — a  woman's  different.  A  woman  ought  to 
have  someone  to  pilot  her.  That's  why  I'd  never  have 
forgiven  myself  if  any  lead  I'd  given  you  had  let  you 
down." 

_  Lulu,  like  a  man  who  has  put  all  his  troubles  benind 
him,  sprang  lightly  to  the  saddle  of  the  cobby  gray  mare 
which  his  groom  had  been  holding;  and,  with  a  final 
wave  of  his  hat,  trotted  off.  Watching  his  red  back 
disappear  down  the  drive,  Lilian  began  to  chide  herself 
for  her  scrupulosity.  Sooner  or  late,  (very  soon,  probably) 
Lulu  would  know  the  truth.  Why  not,  then,  have  been 
frank  with  him?  Why  not  have  said:  "I'm  in  the  deuce  of 
a  mess — help  me  out!"  Incongruously  answering  her- 
self, "Oh,  well,  I  couldn't  have  spoilt  his  day,"  she  turned 
and  re-entered  the  hall. 

DANDON,  Shuggy  and  the  girls  had  disappeared. 
■'-'  Aunt  Emily,  already  fully  accoutred— a  sealskin 
over  her  habit  and  a  thick  veil  over  her  face — was 
fidgeting,  despite  the  Beaver's  assurance,  "There's 
oceans  of  time,  Lady  Swinnerton,"  to  be  off.  On  the 
half-landing  stood  Dering  with  whip,  coat,  veil,  gloves — 
and  a  cheque-book  which  reminded  Lilian  of  her  promise 
to  go  to  the  Bank. 

By  now,  the  two  cars  were  at  the  door,  the  hands  of  the 
green-lacquered  Grandfather's  clock  at  ten-thirty,  and 
Aunt  Emily  positively  pawing  the  carpet.  "Jane!" 
shouted  that  mid-Victorian  parent  up  the  Tudor  stair- 
case. "Jane!  Peggy!  What  on  earth  are  you  both  doing?" 
whereupon  the  two  Misses  Swinnerton,  chorusing, 
"All  right,  mother,  you  needn't  get  the  wind  up,"  came 
tripping  down;  and  Lilian,  seizing  the  opportunity  with  a 
tactful,  "I've  got  to  go  into  Kilton,  Aunt,  so  you  four  had 
better  go  on,"  bundled  the  Beaver  and  his  three  females 
into  the  Clement-Talbot. 

•  Five  minutes  later,  muffled  to  the  eyes  in  a  tweed 
overcoat,  his  whip-handle  in  his  pocket  and  his  cigar  still 
between  his  teeth,  Bandon  appeared;  and  shortly  after 
Bandon,  Shuggy. 
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"No  hurry,  is  there.  Aunt  Lil?"  asked  that  fair- 
haired  and  moustacheless  youngster. 

"No.  But  we'd  better  be  off.  I  want  to  go  round  by 
Kilton." 

"Kilton?"  put  in  Ally.  "What  d'you  want  to  stop  at 
Kilton  for?" 

"Only  to  cash  a  cheque." 

"Much?" 

"Only  a  tenner." 

"Time's  getting  on,  you  know.  I've  got  some  ready 
if  you  want  it." 

"I'd  rather  go  to  the  Bank,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Just  as  you  like,  of  course." 

T^HEY  climbed,  all  three  of  them,  into  the  big  back  seat 
•*■  of  the  Rolls  saloon;  and  purred  away.  Ally's  chauf- 
feur at  the  wheel,  down  the  gravel  down,  past  the  Lodge- 
gates,  and  along  the  grass-bordered  highroad  for  Kilton 
Parbury. 

"Runs  well,  doesn't  she?"  said  the  complacent  owner. 

"Rather!"  agreed  Shuggy. 

The  two  men  continued  to  talk,  but  Lilian,  seated  be- 
tween them,  took  scarcely  any  part  in  the  conversation. 
There  had  been  nothing  alarming  in  her  last  few  wordi 
with  Ally.  Yet  somehow  she  felt  alarmed;  somehow,  for 
the  second  time  that  day,  it  was  borne  in  on  her  mentality 
that  Ally  might  have  an  inkling  of  the  truth.  She  tried 
to  argue  with  herself  that  he  couldn't  know  anything, 
that  even  if  he  did  know  something  it  couldn't  matter. 
But  the  argument  failed  to  still  her  alarms.  She  remem- 
bered the  pre-war  Ally,  the  passion  of  his  voice,  the  pas- 
sionate hunger  of  his  eyes.  "Alien  blood,"  she  thought 
again.  "One  can't  trust  'em — one  can't  trust  'em  • 
yard." 

The  car  spun  on,  faster,  faster.  They  were  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  meet,  and  never  a  horae 
shewed  along  the  straight  gray  undulations  of  the  tarmac. 

"Some  engine!"  pronounced  Shuggy.  "We'll  be  at 
Kilton  in  five  minutes." 

"Less  than  that,"  retorted  Bandon. 

Their  nearness  to  the  town  reminded  Lilian  of  tha 
bank-manager's  unanswered  letter;  but,  a  Bank  in  her 
estimation  being  only  a  kind  of  a  shop,  its  manager  a  sort 
of  superior  grocer  and  its  cashier  a  mere  assistant  who 
handed  over  money  as  other  shop-assistants  hand  over 
food  or  clothes,  it  did  not  strike  her — even  when  the 


Misery  Waned.     She  even  began  to  feel  a  liltle  reckless.     After  all,  if  this  were  to  be  one's  last,  positively  one's  last  appearance 

in  any  hunting  field,  one  might  as  Well  go  one's  best. 
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Rolls  swung  down  Kilton  Hill,  past  the  new  hospital, 
over  the  railway  bridge,  beyond  the  church,  and,  veering 
right-handed  through  the  sparse  traffic  of  Market  Street, 
pulled  up  with  scarcely  a  jar  of  brakes  before  the  modest 
plate-glass  building  of  the  London,  Manchester  &  Mid- 
land Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited —  that  she  need  antici- 
pate any  difficulty  in  obtaining  her  requirements. 

Shuggy,  jumping  down,  helped  her  out  of  the  car. 
Stepping  by  him  across  the  narrow 
pavement,  she  called  to  the  chauffeur: 
"Don't  stop  your  engine.  I  shan't  be 
more  than  a  minute  or  two,"  and  passing 
through  the  swing-doors  to  the  mahog- 
any counter,  said  to  the  affable  young 
man  behind  the  brass  bars: — 

"I  want  a  cheque  cashed." 

"Certainly,  my  lady."  The  affable 
young  man  behind  the  brass  bars 
smiled.  "May  I  ask  how  much  it's  for?" 

"Oh,"  vaguely,  "five  or  ten  pounds." 

The  young  man  continued  to  smile. 
The  Lady  Lilian  drew  her  cheque-book 
from  the  pocket  of  her  fur-coat,  laid  it  on 
the  counter,  took  up  the  inadequate 
pen,  and  began  to  write.  Writing,  she 
recollected  that  various  other  small 
items — the  stable-wages,  her  shoeing- 
bill  and  Masters'  petty-cash  book — 
would  be  due  within  the  week;  and, 
making  out  the  cheque  for  thirty 
pounds,  pushed  it  under  the  bars. 

"I  may  as  well  have  a  bit  more  while 
I'm  about  it,"  smiled  the  Lady  Lilian. 

But  the  affable  young  man,  at  sight  of 
the  figure  on  the  stamped  paper,  smiled 
no  longer.  Instead,  he  spluttered  a 
diffident,  "If  you'll  excuse  me  just  for  a 
moment,  my  lady,"  and  disappeared — 
to  return  with  the  gray-bearded  man- 
ager ... 

Noon 

TT  WAS  a  very  silent  Lady  Lilian 
■*•  Broadbent  who,  some  ten  minutes 
after  she  had  entered  the  glass  doors  of 
the  Bank,  came  slowly  out  of  them  and 
re-mounted  to  her  seat  in  Sir  Albert 
Bandon's  luxurious  car.  Her  face 
showed  almost  dead-white  under  the 
hunting-veil.  On  her  lower  lip,  four 
angry  little  marks  told  where  her  fine 
teeth  had  bitten  hard  for  self-control. 

The  gray-bearded  manager,  ushering 
her  into  his  bare  Bank-parlour,  had 
been  courtesy  itself.  Yet  the  very 
thought  of  his  courtesy  was  still  un- 
bearable. To  be  refused,  as  she  had 
been  refused,  the  trifling  amount  of 
thirty  pounds  on  the  pretext  that, 
"I'm  sorry,  Lady  Lilian,  but  my  instruc- 
tions from  Head  Office  are  definite,"  in- 
sulted her  every  instinct.  To  be  allowed, 
as  she  had  ultimately  been  allowed,  "ten  pounds,  and  I 
assure  you  that's  really  more  than  I  ought  to  do  on  my 
own  responsibility,"  climaxed  humiliation. 

Taking  those  ten  pounds,  Lilian  had  known  rage — the 
rage  of  impotence  against  power.  And  rage  continued  to 
predominate  among  her  varying  emotions  as  the  Rolls 
gathered  way  out  of  Kilton  Parbury. 

Gradually,  however,  rage  passed,  and  the  full  meaning 
of  her  interview  with  the  Bank-manager  came  down  with 
the  stunning  force  of  a  cudgel-blow  on  Lady  Lilian's 
reeling  mind.  Ten  paltry  pieces  of  flimsy  paper  in  her 
morocco-leather  note-case  represented  the  end,  the 
absolute  end,  of  her  monetary  tether.  She  was  "broke," 
"broke  to  the  wide."  All  morning,  she  had  been  deluding 
herself — striving  with  false  hopes  to  stave  off  financial 
reality.  Now,  financial  reality  had  her  in  its  grip.  All 
her  securities,  her  few  acres  of  land,  the  house,  the  pic- 
tures— everything  of  real  value  she  possessed — were 
pledged  and  over-pledged  to  that  courteously-insulting 

imperturbable  man  in  the 
Bank-parlour.  Remained 
only  her  car,  her  horses,  her 
jewellery.  Sold,  these  would 
barely  provide  enough  cash 
to  pay  off  her  staff  and  settle 
with  her  dress-maker.   That 


done,  unless — one  gleam  of  hope  in  a  black  sky — Jack's 
recklessness  had  spared  a  few  thousands  out  of  that 
twenty —  "He  can't  have  had  time  to  do  it  all  in,"  she 
thought  wearily — there  wouldn't  be  a  bean  .  .  . 

BUT  the  little  gleam  of  hope  soon  petered  out.  To  rely 
on  Jack — on  Jack  who  hadn't  even  troubled  to  answer 
her  despairing  letter — seemed  madness.  All  his  life,  Jack 


had  been  a  gambler — an  honest  unsuccessful  gambler. 
That  was  why  he  had  had  to  leave  the  Service.  That  was 
one  reason  why,  perhaps — thought  Jack's  wife  in  a  sud- 
den flash  of  self-perception — she,  also  gambler,  also  un- 
successful, loved  him.  Did  she  love  him  still?  Could  the 
unsuccessful  love  the  unsuccessful? 

For  three  rushing  miles,  Lilian  sat  wordless.  Shuggy's 
inconsequent  chatter  rattled  like  hail-stones  on  her  taut 
ear-drums.  Ally  hardly  spoke  at  all.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  her  very  silence  must  be  betraying  her  secret  to  him. 
Staring  straight  ahead  over  the  chauffeur's  right  shoulder 
at  the  swirling  hedgerows,  she  could  feel  his  dark  eyes 
exploring  her  every  feature.  "Ally  knows,"  she  thought. 
Yet  surely,  if  Ally  knew,  Ally  would  offer  to  help.  Only 
— only  what  price,  what  personal  price  would  he  demand? 
Seven  hundred  years  of  inherited  distrust  of  alien  blood 
nagged  at  Lilian's  unhappy  soul  as  her  little  hand  clenched 
on  the  limp  morocco  note-case  in  her  pocket. 

The  car  purred  on.  Soon,  they  were  off  the  Kilton 
road  and  switch-backing  for  Little  Overdine.  Soon,  they 
were  through  Little  Overdine  and  on  the  last  stretch  to 
Chetwynd  Hall.  Soon,  perforce,  they  checked  pace. 

Everything  portended  a  big  meet.    Cars  hooted  on  the 
macadam  ahead  of  th'em;  cars  hooted  on  the  macadam 
behind.    Either   side   of   them,  horsemen  and   horsewo- 
men  crowded    along    the    grass.        Here,    half-a-dozen 
grooms,  whips  thonged  over  shoulders,  rode  and  led  at 
an  ambling  walk.    There,  a  brace  of  bowler- 
hatted  farmers  cantered   fast,  paughing  as 
they   leaped   the   narrow   drains.      Here,    a 
scarlet  coat  stopped  and  stooped  to  light  a 
cigarette.   There,  a  blue-habited  girl  gentled 
an  arched  neck  as  her  chestnut  played  up  to 
the  petrol-traffic.    A  mild  sun  shone  on  bits 
and  boots,  on   hats    and    saddlery,  on    the 
whole  thrilling  prologue  to  the  chase. 


But  to-day,  the  wayside  scene  held  no  thrill  for  Lilian. 
Her  thoughts  anticipated  no  pleasure.  The  heart  was 
dead-weight  lead  under  her  hunting-stays.  She  felt  cold, 
miiierable,  lonely.  She  wanted  to  turn  back,  to  hide 
herself . . . 

But  the  car  purred  on — past  the  young  velvet-capped 
Master,  who  flung  it  a  salute  as  he  curbed  his  prancing 
gray — past  the  anxious  Secretary,  black-coated  on  his 
sober  roan — past  the  foot-folk  and  the 
cycle-folk  at  the  pine-shaded  cross- 
roads by  Spaxton's  Covert — past  a  long 
lean  man  in  "ratcatcher"  with  a  black 
patch  over  his  right  eye,  to  whom  Ally 
called  a  jestful  "Hullo,  Devil" — past 
the  lodge-gates — round  the  long  carri- 
age sweep,  and  so  into  the  stable  court- 
yard of  Chetwynd  Hall. 

WORDLESS  still,  Lilian  let  Shuggy 
help  her  from  the  car.  All  about 
her,  mounted  and  mounting,  she  saw 
friends.  Horse-friends  and  human- 
friends!  Here  stoocl  Panton,  her  trusted 
stud-groom,  his  crab-apple  face  set  as 
he  drew  the  last  hole  of  the  side-saddle 
girthing;  while  Slippers,  first  favourite 
of  her  six  horses,  pawing  the  ground  with 
one  white-stockinged  fore,  tossed  his 
handsome  bay  head  at  the  martingale- 
strap,  and  Silky,  oldest  and  trustiest  of 
brown  mares,  whinnied  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  mistress's  presence. 

Silky's  whinnying  troubled  her  anew. 
Silky — poor  Silky! — would  have  to  go  to 
the  hammer.  In  a  week,  all  this — greet- 
ing friends,  greeting  horses,  shining 
boots  and  shining  saddlery,  white- 
stocked  necks  and  white  pigeons  strut- 
ting the  lichened  stable-roof  — would  be 
but  a  dream.  A  dream  of  past  pleasures 
which  her  recklessness  had  forfeited! 

Panton,  touching  his  hat,  stood  to 
the  bay's  white-starred  head,  and  Ally 
helped  her  to  mount. 

"All  right?"  he  asked,  slipping  the 
habit-elastics  over  either  heel. 

"Quite,  thanks,"  she  answered, 
thrusting  her  left  foot  home  in  the  iron 
and  gathering  up  whip  and  reins.  But 
the  words — first  she  had  spoken  since 
leaving  Kilton — sounded  strange  in  her 
ears.  "I'm  ruined,"  she  thought.  "Ruin- 
ed!" And  then,  startlingly,  "Unless 
Ally  saves  me.  Unless  this  foreign-boy 
saves  me." 

Slippers,  his  head  free,  hogged  his 
back  and  pranced  out  of  the  stable- 
yard,  nearly  knocking  over  Shuggy, 
whose  Rorkton  hireling — a  clumsy- 
hocked  black — had  just  arrived  in 
charge  of  a  check-breeched  stable-lad. 

"Easy  on,  old  thing,"  called  Shuggy. 
"You  nearly  had  me  over  that  time." 
The  boy's  words  steadied  her.     She  pulled  Slippers 
to  behaviour  and  walked  him  across  the  gravel  onto  the 
lawn-front  of  Chetwynd  Hall. 

The  Hall  fields  are  always  big;  but  to-day,  in  her  mb- 
ery,  it  seemed  to  Lilian  as  though  every  acquaintance 
who  made  life  worth  the  living  had  foregathered  on  that 
great  stretch  of  grass  which  slopes  equab  le  to  the  silver 
of  Chetwynd  Lake  and  the  dark  patch  of  Home  Planta- 
tion beyond.  Vic  Lomondham  was  out  on  his  big  yellow 
freak-horse  yclept  The  Mustard  Pot;  and  Naomi,  Vic's 
wife,  still  a  little  shaky  from  her  last  toss,  on  her  gray 
Silver  Glory.  Van  Rensalder,  the  American  who  had 
taken  Little  Parbury  Grange  for  the  season,  was  out — 
and  Van  Rensalder's  two  daughters — and  Aliette  Caven- 
dish with  her  clean-shaven  barrister  husband — and 
Pickie,  the  Earl  of  Knossington's  hard-riding  second  son 
— and  Pickle's  fiancee.  Marigold  Somerby — and  Tommy 
Raydon.  All  these,  laughing  and  chaffing,  gave  her 
"Good  morning."  Huntsman  Rogers,  too,  his  pack 
waiting  at  his  chestnut's  heels,  raised  his  cap. 

PERFUNCTORILY,  she  answered  Rogers'  greeting,  the 
greetings  of  her  friends.  Then,  more  miserable  than 
ever,  she  kicked  Slippers  out  of  the  crowd  to  where  Aunt 
Emily  and  her  two  daughters  were  watching  the  Beaver's 
efforts  to  control  a  vast  liver-coloured  steed  who,  as 
his  rider,  in  the  intervals  of  perilous  horsemanship,  kept 
on  informing  all  and  sundry,  had  "never  seen  a  hound 

before." 

es 
Seeing  her  niece,  Emily,  Lady  Swinnerton,  who  1    j^ 

been  mounted  a  good  half-hour,  began  to  abuse,  w^^m, 

even  more  than  her  usual  fluency,  the  unpunctuality^i 


the  new  Master. 


;ial 


"Why  don't  he  throw  off?"  rumbled  she  with  a  furi'ws, 
glance  at  the  table  by  the  terrace-wall  from  which 
Thomas  Chetwynd's  liveried  third-best  footman  waf 
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tributing  Sir  Thomas  Chetwynd's  third-best  Port.  "A 
meet's  a  meet,  and  half-past-eleven's  half-past-eleven, 
not  a  quarter-to-twelve.  And  what  have  you  been  do- 
ing all  this  time?  Flirting  with  that  wretched  man,  I 
suppose.  It's  a  pity  you  did'nt  marry  him,  I  think. 
What  with  income-tax  and  super-tax  and  land-tax,  we 
ought  to  have  at  least  one  banker  in  the  family." 

At  which  precise  moment,  Bandon  appearing  with 
Shuggy,  Lilian,  fearful  for  Aunt  Emily's  tongue,  let 
Slippers,  already  sufficiently  excited  by  the  antics  of  the 
Beaver's  steed,  have  his  head  over  a  hundred  yards  of  turf. 

The  little  gallop  warmed  her.  Misery  waned.  She 
even  began  to  feel  a  trifle  reckless.  After  all,  if  this 
were  to  be  one's  last,  positively  one's  last  appear- 
ance in  any  hunting  field,  one  might  as  well  go  one's 
best. 

She  pulled  up  and  returned  to  her  party.  A  camera- 
man had  appeared,  and  Ally,  whose  chestnut  looked 
every  penny  of  the  five  hundred  paid  for  him  at  Tat's., 
was  posing  for  him.  The  camera-man  was  Irish,  and  af- 
ter a  little  persuasion,  she,  too,  let  herself  be  taken. 

"It'll  be  a  souvenir,"  she  thought,  as  she  gave  the  man 
her  name  and  her  address.      "A  souvenir  of  my  last  day 
in  the  hunting  field."       Then  seeing  that  Huntsman 
Rogers     was      already 
throwing    off,    she    let 
Slippers  have  his  head, 
and  cantered  away  for 
Home   Plantation. 


must  have  broken  straight  out  of  Home-Plantation  and 
over  Station  Road  for  Little  Overdine,  she  wrenched 
Slippers  round  on  his  haunches  and  began  making  for  the 
bridge.  But  the  bridge  was  still  cluttered  with  late- 
comers. She  heard  Beaver  Mullins'  deep  voice  damning 
them,  and  Aunt  Emily's  breathless,  "We'll  never  get  out 
of  this.    We'll  never  get  out  of  this." 

Then  the  press  began  to  break  up;  and  in  a  moment, 
she  was  over  the  bridge  and  away. 

Now,  the  turf  of  the  park  under  his  heels  and  fifty 
horses  ahead  (for  Lilian  had  not  been  alone  in  her  de- 
cision to  avoid  the  gates  out  of  covert)  Slippers  sprang  to 
full  gallop.  The  wind  of  his  going  whistled  through  her 
netted  hair  as  he  took  a  sunk  fence  in  his  stride,  whistled 
against  her  eye-balls  as  he  tore  up-hill  for  the  fence  onto 
the  highroad. 

Faintly,  from  beyond  that  road,  Lilian  caught  the 
music  of  the  pack.  The  music  maddened  her,  driving  all 
thoughts  save  hunting-thoughts  from  her  mind.  Nearing 
her  fence,  she  saw  Shuggy  on  his  hireling  ahead.  "Shuggy 
won't  get  over,"  she  thought. 

The  hireling,  however,  breasted  the  blackthorn  valiant- 
ly enough;  and  as  Slippers  checked  to  balance  himself 
for  the  leap,  Lilian  realized  that  Shuggy  had  pulled  up 
sharp  on  the  road  and  was  now  riding  hell-for-leather  to- 


AS  HE  raced  cown  the 
slope  to  be  level 
with  his  hostess,  all  the 
hot  foreign  blood  in  Sir 
Albert  Bandon  fired  to 
her  cantering  beauty. 
More  than  a  hundred 
women — all  splendidly 
mounted,  splendidly 
turned-outLeicestershire 
women  —  were  racing 
that  slope;  but  Lilian 
in  his  eager,  coveteous 
eyes,  eclipsed  them  all. 
She  sat  long-stirruped, 
■qnare  to  her  saddle, 
and  steady  as  a  rock 
on  the  rocking  saddle. 
Her  head  was  up;  her 
hands  were  down,  her 
elbows  close  to  either 
shapely  side.  The  long 
blue  habit-coat  scarcely 
hid  the  glory  of  her  fig- 
ure. The  tiniest  fringe 
of  hair  showed  white- 
gold  between  white 
stock  and  black  hat- 
brim.  Drawing  level, 
he  saw  that  her  lips  were 
half  parted.  A  little 
of  the  colour  had  come 
back  to  her  cheeks. 
"She's  forgetting,"  he 
thought;  and  instinct, 
stronger  than  reason, 
warned  him  not  to  dis- 
rupt that  forgetfulness 
by  speech. 

They  cantered  on, 
round  the  lake,  till  they 
made  the  wooden  foot- 
bridge into  Home  Plan- 
tation. Here,  the  press 
was  thick.  Behind,  were 
a  hundred  thrusters. 
Ahead,  one  woman 
spread-eagled  a  white- 
gloved  hand  behind  her 
waist.  They  pulled  up 
just  in  time  to  avoid 
lashing  heels. 

The  woman  on  the 
kicker  crossed  the  bridge 
and  they  clattered  over 
after  her.  Already  hounds  were  in,  the  horn  twanging, 
every  ride  in  Home  Plantation  packed  like  a  horse-fair. 
All  about  them,  eager  men,  crying  it  a  find,  jostled  for 
position.  Almost  before  they  realized  it,  hounds  burst 
to  full  cry,  and  Huntsman  Rogers'  horn,  twanging  once, 
twice,  and  again,  had  signalled  "Gone  away." 

0  LILIAN,  that  horn-twang  pealed  a  trumpet-blast. 

VU  her  troubles  vanished.    Her  one  desire  was  to  get 

of  covert — to  get  away— to  get  away  and  gallop  like 

es.     But  for  a  moment — for  several  moments — she 

i  not  get  away.     The  press  in  the  rides  might  have 

the  press  of  a  cavalry-charge.    Caught    among   the 

men  cursed,  women  fumed,  horses  reared  against 

straining  curb.     Making  up  her  mind  that  the  fox 


She  realized  in  a  flash  that  she  must  take  her  own  line 
or  be  out  of  it . . .  Down  the  hill,  fifty  yards  to  her  right, 
half-a-dozen  wise  ones  were  already  through  the  gate  at 
the  crossroads  and  racing  left-handed  along  the  side  of 
the  covert.  Within  thirty  seconds,  that  gate  would  be 
jammed,  as  the  gate  behind  her  was  already  jamming. 
Instantly,  knowing  every  yard  of  the  ground,  she  made 
her  decision;  and  kicked  Slippers  across  the  road;  over  the 
fence;  and  into  the  long  field  parallel  with  the  high  pal- 
ings through  which  hounds  had  disappeared.  Someorie 
came  over  behind  her.  Turning,  she  saw  it  was  Bandon. 
The  idea  that  Bandon  must  be  pursuing  her  entered  into 
her  head.  Somehow,  the  idea  infuriated  her.  "He  shan't 
ride  with  me,"  she  muttered.  "He  shan't  ride  with  me 
to-day."  Then  once  again,  thought  went  from  her;  and, 
tapping  Slippers  once  with  her  whip,  she  raced  him  across 
the  grass. 

Ahead  of  her  rose  a  fence  of  fences,  thick  timber  laced 
with  blackthorn,  a  guard-rail  and  a  guard-rail  on  its 
either  side.  Bandon,  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  saw  her 
shove  Slippers  full-tilt  at  the  thickest  of  it;  saw  her 
clear  it  and  disappear. 

Leaning  back  for  her  life  as  her  horse's  hind  shoes  just 
cleared  the  far  guard-rail,  Lilian  knew  herself  first  of  the 
field.     The  going  was  down-hill  now— a  quarter-mile  of 

grass-going— straight 
and  straight  for  Little 
Overdine  Brook. 

Five  hundred  yards  to 
her  right  and  already 
across  that  silver-gleam- 
ing water,  the  pack  were 
running  a  breast-high 
scent.  Clearly,  she 
heard  the  music  of  them; 
clearly,  she  saw  Whip 
and  Huntsman's  scarlet, 
as,  picking  her  place,  she 
rode  for  the  silver  of  the 
water.  Nearer  they 
came  to  it,  and  nearer. 
Slippers,  his  blood  up, 
was  galloping  like  a 
steed  possessed.  She 
could  steer,  but  she 
might  not  check  him. 
The  silver  of  the  water 
disappeared,  hidden  be- 
tween bank  and  bank. 
The  silver  of  the  water 
re-appeared  again.  She 
felt  Slippers  shorten 
stride  for  a  pace,  balance 
himself,  and  fly . . . 


'LW — he  was  on  his  knees  now,  his  hands  feeling  for  hers — "Lil.  I  looe  you  so." 


ward's  Spaxton's.  "The  fox  must  have  turned,"  she 
thought. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  turn  Slippers.  Slippers  was 
up  in  the  air,  over  the  fence,  over  the  road  and  over  the 
other  fence  before  she  could  do  anything.  It  took  her  a 
good  hundred  yards  to  pull  him  from  gallop  to  canter,  to 
circle  for  a  known  gate  on  the  Little  Overdine  Road. 
Circling,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pack  as  they  disap- 
peared through  the  high  palings  which  edge  Spaxton's 
Covert.  "Dash  it,"  she  muttered,  knocking  the  gate 
open  with  her  whip-handle  and  pulling  up  to  hold  it  for 
the  horsemen  behind,  "it  isn't  going  to  be  a  run,  after  all." 

But  even  as  the  next  horseman  caught  the  swinging 
gate,  Rogers'  horn  twanged  furiou.^ly  from  the  other  side 
of  Spaxton's  and  Lilian  knew  the  fox  must  have  gone  on. 


'TpHEY  were  over,  over 
-■■  with  a  yard  to  spare. 
But  now  Lilian  knew 
herself  no  longer  first  of 
the  field.  On  her  right, 
the  six  wise  ones  were 
more  than  level.  Behind 
horse  after  horse  raced 
hurtling  at  the  Brook. 
Turning,  she  saw  the 
fountain  of  a  terrific  toss; 
saw  Bandon's  chestnut 
leap  the  water  like  a 
deer . . . 

She  pulled  to  her  right, 
easing  pace  up  the  fur- 
rowed hill. 

Came   bullfinches^ 
ditched    and    desperate 
bullfinches  whose  thorns 
knocked    her   hat   side- 
ways and  spattered  her 
cheeks     with     blood. 
Hounds-  were  still  run- 
ning—running     that 
breast-high  scent.     She 
followed   the   music    of 
them — followed  It  blind 
through    the     blinding 
blackthorn,  and  on  up 
the    slope,   careless    of 
everything.  Behind  her,  mad  for  her,  galloped  Bandon  .  . 
Came  rough  going — ant-heaped  untended  pasture  that 
slowed  the  wise  ones  to  a  trot.  She  cut  thera  down ;  reck- 
lei?s;  the  blood  in  her  eyes.     Once  more,  the  pace  grew 
slapping.  Once  more,  she  led  the  field. 

Came  timber — a  double  post  and  rails  which  Slippers 
rapped  in  the  clearing.  To  her  right,  a  woman  somer- 
saulted headlong.  Ahead,  rose  uglier  fencing. 

Came,  with  a  thudding  of  hoods  and  a  spatter  of  turf- 
clods,  Victor  Lomondham,  his  curb  hard  on  the  yellow 
freak-horse's  jaw-bone.  He  shoute  d  as  he  pajwed,  "  'Ware 
wire,  'ware  wire,  Lil,";  and  headed  Mustard-Pot  for  a 
gap.  She  followed  him  through,  and  saw  hounds  again. 
Hounds  and  Whip  and  Huntsman  were  »till  going- 
going  like  mad  —going  as  tho  ugh  the  devil  himself  were 
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behind  them.  They  flashed  across  three  fields,  across  the 
Kilton  Parbury  Road;  flashed  on  for  Middleton. 

The  gate  onto  the  Kilton  Parbury  road  stood  open. 
Victor,  on  Mustard-Pot,  disdained  it,  holding  his  line. 
She  went  after  Victor — went  after  him  over  hedge,  over 
roadway,  over  hedge,  onto  grass  again. 

BUT  there  were  other  lines,  easier  lines,  than  Victor's. 
Through  the  gate,  through  yet  another  gate,  raced 
Bandon  and  Beaver  MuUins;  raced,  miracle  of  miracles, 
Shuggy  on  his  hireling,  Jane  Swinnerton,  the  sweat  pour- 
ing down  her  face,  Aliette  Cavendish  and  her  husband, 
van  Rensalder,  Tommy  Raydon,  the  man  in  "ratcatcher" 
with  a  patch  over  his  eye,  and  a  dozen  more.  Hounds 
iwerved  to  their  right — almost  levelling  the  field. 

Now,  it  was  steeplechase — a  steeplechase  of  first- 
flighters.  Shuggy's  hireling  had  shot  its  bolt.  The  cursing 
Beaver  fell  out  and  vanished.  But  still  hounds  ran — ran 
without  a  check — ran  like  a  railway-train  for  Middleton-  , 
on-the-Hill.  No  horse  could  catch  them,  hardly  a  horse 
could  hold.  Swishing  the  first  rasper  beyond  the  road, 
Lilian  saw  Whip  and  Huntsman  a  field  and  field  behind 
their  flashing  pack. 

Sh«  began  to  think  again.  "What  a  burst,"  she  thought. 
"What  a  burst  it's  been."  She  began  to  tire  a  little,  to 
hope  for  a  check.  But  no  check  came;  and  Slippers, 
still  unwearied,  galloped  on.  The  turf  .flew  under  him. 
The  turf-clods  flying  from  his  flying  shoes  spattered 
Bandon's  scarlet.  "God!"  muttered  Bandon.  "God! 
What  a  woman!"  He  had  no  thoughts  for  any  other, 
hardly  any  thoughts  for  himself.  He  only  wanted  to  be 
level — level  with  Lilian. 

But  always,  like  the  unseizable  pleasure  of  a  dream, 
Lilian  fled  from  him — fled  galloping  over  the  perfect 
grassland — fled  leaping  over  the  cut-and-laids — fled 
cantering  over  the  plough  beyond.  Him,  too,  the  plough- 
land  slowed  to  a  canter;  and  he  cursed  it,  cursed  himself, 
cursed  his  five-hundred-pound  horse.  "Come  along," 
cursed  Bandon.  "Come  along,  blast  you."  "Yet  the 
sportsman  in  him  forbade  more  than  cursing.  Only  by 
saving  horseflesh  could  one  hope  to  live  out  such  a  run .  .  . 

BEYOND  the  plough,  hounds  slackened  speed.  Lilian 
pulled  to  a  fast  trot.  He  imitated  her.  They  trotted 
half-a-mile — a  mile  uphill.  For  fear  of  foundering  his 
horse,  he  dared  not  overtake  her.  He  could  only  pursue 
her,  pursue  and  pursue,  his  teeth  clenched  on  the  bullet  of 
his  desire.  Thoughts  trotted  through  his  trotting  brain. 
"She  ought  to  have  been  mine,"  he  thought.  "She  shall 
be  mine.  She's  broke.  Broke.  And  that  husband  of  hers 
can't  save  her."  It  was  in  him  to  admire  her  courage.  "I 
couldn't  have  ridden,"  he  thought.  "I  couldn't  have 
ridden  a  yard  with  that  load  on  me." 

He  remembered  her  as  she  had  come  out  of  the  Bank, 
white-faced,  biting  her  lip.  He  remembered  himself  a 
Director  of  that  Bank.  "I  could  have  stopped  'em,"  he 
thought.   "I  could  have  stopped  'em  writing  that  letter." 

Then,  the  hill-top  reached,  pace  mended  once  more  and 
he  began  to  be  afraid  for  her.  The  fencing  was  easy 
enough- — but  one  might  break  one's  neck  at  the  easiest 
fence.  If  she  were  his — when  she  was  his — for  of  course 
she  must  be  his— he  couldn't  let  her  hunt.  Not  he!  He'd 
keep  her  at  home — keep  her  out  of  this  breakneck  leap- 
and-canter  lunacy.  Why  didn't  hounds  check?  Why  the 
devil  didn't  they  check? 

But  hounds,  once  down  the  dip  and  into  the  long  race- 
course of  timbered  ridge-and-furrow  that  ends  in  the 
steep  Roman-ramparted  up-slope  of  Middleton  Hill, 
checked  scarcely  a  minute.  For  there,  less  than  three 
furlongs  ahead  beyond  a  post-and-rails  which  might 
scare  even  the  boldest,  dark  and  draggled  against  the 
green  of  the  ground,  Rogers  half-saw,  half-guessed  his  fox 
sinking;  and  with  a  hoarse,  "Lu,  lu,  lu,  then,  little 
bitches,"  capped  his  pack  forward  from  scent  to  view . .  . 

LOOKING  round  in  that  one  breathless  moment  of  a 
-^  breather,  Lilian  had  been  aware  only  of  Bandon. 
So  Bandon  was  still  up — up,  for  all  his  weight,  in  the 
hardest  thing  of  the  season.  Almost,  not  realizing  the 
inspiration  behind  his  horsemanship,  she  had  it  in  her  to 
admire  him.  Foreigner  or  British  millionaire  or  pauper, 
no  man  who  wasn't  a  man  could  have  come  such  a  pace 
across  such  a  country. 

Then,  while  the  thought  was  still  in  her  brain,  she  saw 
Rogers  and  the  first  Whip  top  that  appalling  timber; 
saw  hounds  streaming  to  the  cap;  heard  Ronald  Caven- 
dish shout  to  his  wife,  "Follow  me.  Don't  ride  the  line;" 
heard  Victor  Lomondham  mutter  between  clenched 
teeth,  "All  right,  damn  you,  have  it  your  own  way;"  saw 
Mustarr!-Pot  shoot  up  and  by;  heard  van  Rensalder's 
big  black  smash  a  rail  to  flinders,  and  wondered,  for  the 
merest  fraction  of  a  second,  if  Bandon  would  dare  to 
follow,  as  Slippers  sprang  sudden  to  the  gallop,  gather- 
ing hocks  under  belly  to  catapult  her  skywards. 

Somehow,  they  cleared  that  leap.  Somehow,  Bandon 
and  three  others — Tommy  Raydon  among  others — 
cleared  it,  too. 

And  the  leap  paid  for  the  clearing.  For  three  ecstatic 
minutes,  they  had  the  race-course  to  themselves— five  of 
them — hounds.  Whip  and  Huntsman  barely  a  hundred 


yards  ahead.  The  fox  was  in  view.  He  sank  as  he  ran. 
"We've  got  him,"  shouted  Tommy,  drawing  alongside. 
"We've  got  him  for  a  million."  The  pack  was  crying — 
crying  the  blood-cry.  Their  sterns  were  straight  as  ram- 
rods, their  hackles  lifted.  .  . 

The  blood-cry  sent  Lilian  crazy.  She  thrusted  for  the 
last  of  the  timber,  thrusted  over  it,  level  with  Tommy,  a 
yard  and  a  yard  behind  Victor.  She  wanted  to  be  first. 
First  at  the  kill!  She  tapped  with  her  whip,  and  Slippers, 
summoning  the  last  of  his  strength,  shot  past  Tommy's 
gray.  She  leaned  forward,  dropping  her  hands.  The 
foam-flecks,  back-blown  from  the  bay's  bridle,  spattered 
her  like  whitewash.  She  drew  beyond  Victor  Lomond- 
ham, level  with  Rogers  and  the  first  Whip. 

Rogers,  fearful  for  his  hounds,  gave  her  one  glance; 
pricked  both  spurs  home;  beat  her  up  the  slope.  Hounds, 
fifty  dwindling  yards  ahead,  burst  to  terrific  music.  She 
saw  Rogers  rise  up  in  his  stirrups;  heard  his  "Who-hoop, 
who-hoop,  holla,  holla,  holla;"  saw  the  beaten  fox  turn, 
teeth  bared,  for  his  last  stand;  saw  him  go  down  in  a 
snapping  torrent  of  black-white-and-tan;  and  pulled 
Slippers  wide  just  as  Rogers  flung  himself  to  ground, 
flung  his  reins  to  the  first  Whip,  and  dived,  lash  cracking, 
into  the  worry  of  the  pack .  .  . 

Afternoon 

THERE  is  nothing  so  absolutely  certain  as  re-action. 
The  dismounted  Lady  Lilian,  taking  her  flask  and 
luncheon  case  from  Panton  some  half-hour  after  the  kill, 
was  the  most  miserable  woman  in  the  Shires.  No  longer 
did  it  even  interest  her  to  remember  that  she  had  prac- 
tically led  the  field  over  eight  miles  of  the  stiffest  country 
outside  High  Liecestershire.  Vic  Lomondham's  con- 
gratulations left  her  cold  as  the  open-mouthed  envy  of 
Jane  Swinnerton,  or  Lulu  Eraser's,  "Run  of  the  season, 
Lil!  Wish  I'd  been  up,"  or  Tommy  Raydon's  "By  gad, 
that  was  a  stinger  and  no  mistake.  It's  a  wonder  we 
didn't  all  break  our  necks." 

She  wished  that  she  had  broken  her  neck;  wished  that 
she  had  finished  with  life  while  the  blood  was  yet  hot  in 
her  veins.  Now,  the  blood  in  her  veins  had  turned  to  ice — 
the  ice  of  depression.  What  would  life  be  without  money? 
Wasn't  she  a  coward  not  to  have  killed  herself?  One 
could  have  killed  oneself  so  easily — so  damned  easily. 
Just  a  touch  of  the  reins  would  have  done  it.  Just  a  touch 
of  the  reins  over  any  of  those  big  fences.  Wasn't  she  a 
coward,  worse  than  a  coward,  a  fool,  to  think  of  suicide 
when  life  could  be  so  good,  so  gorgeous? 

But  life  couldn't  be  either  good  or  gorgeous  if  one  were 
a  pauper.  Rather  than  be  a  pauper,  one  must  do .  .  . 
anything.  Anything — however  disloyal — however  hateful! 

She  looked  about  her  at  the  gallant  picture  on  Middle- 
ton  Hill — at  the  tongue  -lolling  hounds  and  the  self-satis- 
fied Huntsman;  at  Aunt  Emily,  puffing  and  blowing  like 
a  grampus  while  she  related  her  artful  passage  by  lane 
and  gate;  at  Shuggy,  pleased  as  Punch  with  his  gallant 
hireling;  at  the  unpumped  but  still  perspiring  Beaver;  at 
Ronnie  Cavendish,  whose  concertinaed  hat  and  grass- 
stained  breeches  shewed  that  he  might  just  as  well  have 
ridden  the  line  and  chanced  it;  at  the  giggling  Peggy  and 
the  scornful  eye-patched  gentleman  in  "ratcatcher." 
But  most  of  all,  she  looked  at  Bandon. 

How  hateful  it  would  be,  how  disloyal  to  ask  help  of 
Bandon!  Even  if  he  did  not  have  that  something,  that 
taint  in  his  blood,  even  if  he  had  never  been  in  love  with 
one,  one  couldn't  — one  just  couldn't — put  oneself  under 
such  an  obligation  to  him.  Already,  to  the  acutening 
sensibilities  of  her  mind,  there  was  something  of  the 
over-intimate,  something  almost  of  the  proprietorial  in 
his  attitude.  She  remembered  that  he  had  helped  her  to 
dismount;  remembered  the  passion,  the  old  passion,  in 
his  eyes.  "He  still  loves  me,"  she  thought;  and  again, 
"Hateful!" 

THE  sun,  which  had  been  bright  all  the  way  from 
Spaxton's,  no  longer  shone.  As  if  to  match  Lilian's 
mood,  gray  clouds  veiled  its  blurred  disc.  A  chill  moist 
wind  fluttered  the  habits  on  the  hill-side.  Slippers,  the 
sweat  caking  in  white  irregular  contour  lines  on  his  clipped 
coat,  shivered  as  he  grazed  riderless.  She  handed  her 
empty  flask  to  Panton;  let  him  put  her  up  on  Silky;  told 
him  to  take  the  tired  horse  home.  "And  mind  you  dry 
his  ears,"  she  ordered. 

Watching  the  old  man  adjust  his  pad  and  double 
stirrup-leather  across  her  side-saddle,  mount,  and  ride 
slowly  away  down  the  hill,  it  came  to  her  that  she  would 
have  to  find  him  a  new  place.  For  all  the  servants — for 
Masters,  for  Dering,  for  Mrs.  Ramsbotham  the  cook, 
for  the  kitchenmaid  and  the  two  housemaids — she  would 
have  to  find  new  places.  For  herself,  too! 

Yes!  She,  Lilian  Broadbent,  who  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  Shires,  would  have  to  find  some  new  place. 
She  would  have  to  sell  her  house,  sell  Silky,  sell  up  and 
say  goodbye  to  the  only  county  where  life  was  worth  the 
living.  Whither  should  she  go?  London,  probably!  In 
London,  poverty  would  be  more  or  less  bearable.  In 
London,  one  needn't  keep  horses,  a  car,  a  crowd  of  trained 
servants.  In  London,  one  could  isolate  oneself,  more  or 
less,  from  one's  own  kind.   Unless , . . 


"Tired,  Lil?"  Ally's  voice,  still  vaguely  proprietorial, 
completed  the  subconscious  thought-sequence. 

"No.  Not  a  bit."  Resentfully,  her  gray  eyes  scrutinized 
his  up-turned  face,  the  big  roan  whose  bridle  dangled 
over  his  scarlet  forearm.  That  roan  eclipsed  old  Silky 
altogether!  She  who  had  never  before  enyied  other 
men  or  other  woman  their  cattle  fell  to  coveting  that 
second  horse  of  Ally's. 

Till  suddenly  Ally's  trained  weight-carrying  hunter — 
bought,  she  knew,  at  a  price  which  only  the  fewest  of  the 
few  could  afford— .seemed  symbolical  of  all  that  Ally 
stood  for,  of  all  that  she  might  have  possessed  if  she  had 
married  him.  Till,  suddenly,  subconsciou.sly,  enviously, 
she  began  to  measure  Ally  against  Jack. 

Jack,  for  all  his  reckless  feckless  devil-may-care  sports- 
manship, couldn't  help  his  own  wife  out.of  ahole,  didn't 
even  care  for  her  enough  to  answer  her  letter.  Whereas 
this  other,  the  finished  product  of  a  different  race,  poised, 
self-certain,  never  openly  arrogant  though  inwardly- 
instinct  told  her — arrogance  itself,  both  cared  for  and 
would  help  her.  Not  that  she  cared  or  could  ever  care  for 
him.    Still.  . . 

VITATCHING  Ally  as  he  mounted,  her  covetousness 
»  '  and  her  enviousness  turned  to  fear.  Never  before, 
never  until  that  interview  in  the  Bank- parlour — that 
interview  which,  strive  as  she  might  to  forget  it,  kept 
recurring  and  recurring  to  her  mind — had  she  realized 
the  sheer  unconquerable  dominance  of  money.  Money 
such  as  Ally's  was  the  Power — the  one  absolute  Power  in 
this  world.  Without  it,  birth,  sportsmanship,  daredevil- 
try  went  for  nothing.  Not  the  Jacks  of  England,  not  the 
Beaver  Mullinses  and  the  Lulu  Frasers,  not  even  the 
Aunt  Emilys,  were  its  real  dominators.  Its  dominators 
were  men  like  Ally,  men  with  plump,  well-manicured 
hands  and  black  beady  eyes  and  black  hair  thinning  over 
the  dome  of  high  foreheads.  In  a  little  while,  land-aristo- 
cracy, birth-aristocracy,  sword-aristocracy  would  have 
shot  their  last  bolts — and  men  such  as  Ally,  with  their 
uncanny  sixth  sense  of  wealth-acquirement,  would  be 
masters  of  England,  masters  of  the  world . .  . 

Supposing,  then,  that  one  were  land-aristocrat  born. 
that  one  loved  all  the  prerogatives  of  Ian'  aristocracy, 
that  one's  very  soul  revolted  at  the  mere  iiea  of  giving  up 
those  prerogatives?  Supposing  that  one  were  unsuccess- 
ful gambler  and  wife  of  unsuccessful  gambler?  Suppos- 
ing that  one  saw  no  hope  of  saving  anything,  even  the  old 
mare  one  rode,  out  of  the  wreck  one's  own  folly  had  made? 
Wouldn't  one,  under  such  circumstances,  be  wise,  to.  . 
make  friends  with  the  Master-folk?  Wouldn't  one,  per- 
haps, be  justified  in  dipping  one's  hands  a  little  way  intoi 
that  inexhaustible  pool  of  their  accumulating  millions?' 
All  said  and  done,  one  hadn't  only  oneself  to  think  of. 
There  was  the  Manor,  one's  old  retainers,  one's  gee;gees 

CHUGGY'S,  "I  say,  Lil,  they're  just  off  again.  D'yous 
^  think  I  ought  to  take  this  animal  home?"  wrenched' 
Lilian  back  to  the  present.  The  vortex  of  her  mind  stayed' 
its  whirl.  Answering,  "Oh,  I  shouldn't  think  anothei»- 
hour'd  do  him  any  harm,"  she  realized  how  far  down  that 
vortex  had  sucked  her  loyalty  to  her  husband.  A  line  out 
of  a  forgotten  novel  came  to  her:  "My  dear  nian,  at 
heart  all  women  are  prostitutes."  Was  that  line  true?' 
Could  she  who,  marrying  Jack,  had  prided  herself  on. 
being  above  all  material  considerations,  actually  have> 
been  contemplating . .  . 

That  last  thought  was  like  a  whiplash  stinging  her  to. 
repentance.  As — Ally  beside  her — she  moved  off  after- 
the  mo-ving  hounds,  the  platinum  seemed  to  burn  on  her- 
wedding-finger.  Even  if  Jack  had  failed,  her  heart,  her- 
love,  all  her  fastidious  body  were  his — and  his  only.  To; 
him,  she  had  vowed  obedience,  fealty  through  all  diffi- 
culties. The  material  fact  that  his  recklessness  and  her* 
recklessness  had  combined  to  pauperize  her  must  not  sap> 
that  fealty . . . 

And  yet — and  yet,  how  could  one  face  the  material 
fact  of  poverty?  Poverty  would  make  one  an  outsider. 
One  was  an  outsider — already.  One  couldn't  feel,  jig-jog- 
ging, jig-jogging  down  Middleton  Hill  on  the  long  threes 
mile  hound-trot  to  Friars  Copse,  that  one  had  any  right- 
to  one's  place  in  the  column.  The  chatter,  chatter,  chatter 
of  one's  friends,  the  clatter,  clatter,  clatter  of  one's  horse's 
hoofs,  dinned  bitterness,  the  bitterness  of  lost  material' 
things  into  one's  hopeless  ears. 

"Lilian!" — this  time.  Aunt  Emily's  voice  stayed  the- 
vortex  of  her  niece's  mind —  "We're  in  for  a  fog,  and  I'm 
going  home.  If  I  know  this  country,  you  won't  be  able  ta 
see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face  by  half-past-three." 

COMING  to  earth  again,  Lilian  realized  her  Aunt's 
weather-wiseness.  The  wind  had  died;  the  sun's  disc- 
disappeared.  The  desperate  cloud-grays  were  one  linked 
slather  over-head. 

Already  looking  forward  over  Silky's  ears  between  the 
red  jig-jogging  backs  of  the  four  in  front,  she  could  see 
the  first  advance-wraiths  of  those  curious  sea-mists  which 
certain  weathers  send  adrift  across  the  eighty  landward 
miles  of  Lincolnshire  into  the  Midlands,  shewing  dun  on 
Continued  <m  page  60 
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GOOD-BYE    OLD    SOURDOUGH 


Maeklin 
trail   and 


EACH  year,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  now,  at 
that  time  in  the  fall  when  the 
snows  crept  down  from  the  mountain 
tops  into  the  valleys  and  flooded  the 
whole  world  with  white,  "Next- Year' 
had  come  to  this  precise  spot  in  the 
looked  down  upon  the  city  below  him. 

Behind  him  were  the  tangled  hill-lands,  with 
their  myriad  draws  and  valleys  and  ravines,  and 
with  their  countless  mountain  slopes  which  would 
take  every  day  of  a  thousand  lifetimes  to  follow  to 
their  uttermost  ends.  Before  him  was  the  city, 
with  the  first  thin  film  of  snow  upon  it. 

"Next- Year"  placed  a  hand  upon  the  flank  of 
his  cayuse  with  a  gesture  which  was  almost  af- 
fection, and  he  spoke  cheeringly. 

"Buck  up,  you  old  Dog  Ear,"  he  bantered. 
"AH  we  gotta  do  is  just  stick  it  for  a  few  more 
miles  now;  and  then,  you  old  worn-out  pinto,  if 
they  wake  you  up  to-night  with  the  band  playing, 
you'll  know  it's  for  me." 

Maeklin  tramped  on,  with  his  form  bent  be- 
neath the  burden  upon  his  shoulders,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  tried  to  ease  the  weight  upon  the 
back  of  the  cayuse,  as  they  followed  the  draw 
into  the  trail  leading  to  that  city  cupped  there  in 
the  lap  of  the  encircling  hills.  On  and  on  they 
tramped,  and  at  length  they  came  to  the  fringe 
of  the  city;  the  iron  heels  of  "Next  Year's"  boots 
left  a  dull,  ringing  voice  behind  them  as  they 
struck  the  outlying  pavements;  a  street-car  clang- 
ed its  way  past;  and  as  they  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  shoulders 
of  "Next-Year"  Maeklin  grew  straighter  and 
straighter. 

Twilight  came,  and  the  dusk  began  to  creep 
about  them;  then  from  the  thin  sprinkling  of 
people  along  the  sidewalks,  a  voice  reached  out: 

"Well,  if  that  ain't  Next- Year  Mack,  back  from 
the  hills.  Did  you  make  it  this  time,  Mack,  or  is  it 
still  Next  Year?" 

Maeklin,  with  the  pressure  of  this  moment 
pounding  at  his  heart,  stared  back  in  silence.  He 
stared  until  the  other  man  laughed  through  the 
dusk,  and  until  the  bantering  voice  broke  out 
again : 

"It's  tough  luck.  Mack.  But  I  hear  the  hills 
were  hard  to  work  this  yerr;  too  many  fires,  and 
the  snow  came  early ...  But,  Mack,  you  sure  will 
strike  it  next  year. .  .  " 

Maeklin  nodded  sharply. 

"I  got  it  now!"  he  said,  hoarsely.  Then  a  mo- 
ment later  he  nodded  towards  that  curious  bur- 
den upon  the  back  of  his  cayuse.  "Yes,  Bill,  I 
got  it  at  last.  There's  no  more  next-year  for  me." 

'T'HERE  was  something    in  the  voice  which 
■*•  caused  Bill  Rentier  to  step  from  the  sidewalk 
and  take  Macklin's  hand  in  a  sudden  grip.    Then 
he  turned  about  and  began  to  trudge  through  the  thin 
layer  of  snow  at  the  side  of  the  grizzled  one. 

"We  had  better  take  this  side  street;  it's  shorter," 
Rentier  said,  at  length.  "Now,  what  is  i<?  More  copper; 
or  perhaps  silver?" 

"Next- Year"  Macklin's  voice  was  still  hoarse  when  he 
spoke  the  one  word,  rent  with  its  magic: 

"Gold!" 

Silence  for  a  moment,  while  their  crunching  feet  cut 
through  the  snow. 

"Gold?"  Rentier  repeated  the  word, 
quite  calmly,  as  his  glance  took  in  the 
queer  pack  upon  the  back  of  the  cayuse, 
and  as  it  wandered  in  time  to  that  lump 
upon  Macklin's  shoulder.  Then  he  shook 
his  head,  somewhat  sadly.  "No,  it  can't 
be  placer  gold.  Placer  gold  doesn't  mean 
a  small  pack  which  nearly  breaks  a 
cayuse 's  back.  No,  Next- Year,  that  stuff 
in  the  bags  must  be  ore;  and  that  means 
you  have  struck  ore  gold  instead  of  placer 
gold." 

The  hoarseness  had  been  startled  out  of 
Macklin's  voice  as  he  exclaimed,  in  reply: 

"Jumpin'  Jerusalem!  Isn't  gold  enough? 
What  does  it  matter  whether  it's  ore  gold 
or  placer?  It's  gold,  I  tell  you,  Bill.  Don't 
you  understand  that?  Gold!  The  stuff 
I've  been  breaking  my  back  for,  for  more 
than  half  my  life.  Gold,  and  I've  got  it  at 
last,  way  up  there  in  the  hills.  God,  Bill! 
There's  a  mountain  of  it.  And,  Bill,  I'll 
let  you  in  on  it.  You've  played  the  game 
with  me  in  the  past.  I  never  did  have  any 
hpad  for  business,  but  you've  always  give 


The  Old  Prospector  is  passing,  and  with  him  much 
of  the  Romance  of  the  TV e  sty  much  also  of  real  value 

By    GUY     MORTON 


" What's   wrong,   Bill?     You 

don't  seem  to  warm  up.  I'd  kinda 
figured  that  mabbe  the  band  would 
come  out  to-night  when  the  town 
heard  of  my  strike;  but  if  it's  that,  if 

you're  thinking  we'd  better  keep  it  quiet,  I  don't 

mind — not  so  much." 


The  old  prospector,  packing  his  Way  in  unfamiliar  trails,  is 

passing  before  the  advent  of  modern  methods,  and  with  him 

is  going  the  old-time  romance. 

me  a  lot  of  straight  tips  in  the  past;  so  I'll  let  you  in  on 
half  my  mountain  of  gold.  Bill,  you  do  all  the  business, 
and  I'm  guessin'  there'll  be  enough  gold  for  two.  .  ." 

Macklin's  words  poured  out  in  a  thin  whisper  of  excite- 
ment, but  something  in  the  unresponsiveness  of  his 
companion  seemed  to  dull  his  enthusiasm,  to  dim  the 
fires  of  faith  which  had  flamed  up  there  among  the  hills. 
Then  he  went  on,  more  calmly: 


The  Sourdough  still  works  the  River  Bank  for  free  gold. 


AS  YET,  Bill  Rentier's  glance  still  roved  over 
those  strange  packs.   "Ore  gold,"  he  repeated, 
in  his  sorrowing  way. 

"Bill,  you  don't  mean  that  the  world  don't 
want  no  more  gold?"  Maeklin  exclaimed,  as 
something  strange  in.  Rentier's  manner  reached 
him.  "You  don't  mean  that  something's  hap- 
pened while  I  was  up  in  the  hills,  something  so 
that  gold  ain't  worth  anything  no  more?" 

"Yes,"  Rentier  returned  quietly.  "Something 
has  happened  since  you  made  your  last  find; 
though  it  isn't  quite  what  you  have  said.  Sup- 
pose you  come  down  to  my  place  for  the  night, 
and  we'll  talk  it  over." 

So  they  talked  it  over  in  the  Rentier  home,  and 
while  they  talked,  Maeklin  forgot  all  about  the 
town  band;  and  long  before  the  evening  was  over 
the  mercury  of  his  high  hopes  had  dribbled  and 
sagged  its  way  down  through  the  tortuous  stream 
of  life,  until  in  the  end,  "Next- Year"  Maeklin  was 
looking  out  upon  the  world  through  gloomy  eyee 
instead  of  through  cheering  ones. 

Next  day  the  city  News  carried  a  half  column 
about  the  recent  gold  find  of  "Mr.  Thomas  Maek- 
lin, one  of  our  oldest  prospectors";  but  it  was  more 
bitter  than  triumphant.  A  few  clipped  paragrapht 
will  show  the  trend  of  the  editorial  mind,  and  will 
show,  as  well,  just  why  the  fires  of  hope  were  burn- 
ing low  in  the  brain  of  "Next- Year"  Maeklin. 

"....There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  grade  of  the  ore  which  Mr.  Maek- 
lin brought  to  the  city  last  night,  for  already  it  has 
undergone  the  inspection  of  the  local  analyst; 
and  Mr.  Macklin's  integrity  is  too  well  establish- 
ed to  permit  anyone  to  doubt  his  statement  that 
there  is  a  whole  mountain  of  ore  of  similar  grade. 
"Under  the  conditions     which   prevailed  ten 
years  ago,  Mr.  Macklin's  friends  would  be  carry- 
ing him  about  the  city  on  their  shoulders  to-day, 
and  his  standing  as  a  prosperous  and  successful 
citizen  would  have  been  established  over  night. 
Ten  years  ago,  within  a  few  hours  of  reaching 
the  city  with  such  ore  in  his  possession,  Mr.  Maek- 
lin would  doubtless  have  been  the  holder  of  a 
check  for  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  he  could 
either  have  bonded  his  mine,  or  could  have  sold 
his  claim  outright.     But  now  it  seems  that  the 
Maeklin   Red  Deer  Mine  is  just  one  more  un- 
developed property  added    to  the  thousands  of 
claims  which  have  already  been  recorded  around 
the  city  and  all  through  the  southern  portion  of 
British  Columbia;  and  we  presume  that  the  pros- 
pect of  the  property  being  opened  up  and  developed  dur- 
ing the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  have  to  be  added 
to  the  already  long  list  of  shattered  hopes  which  have 
left  the  mining  operations  in  this  portion  of  Canada  in  a 
stagnant  condition. 

"Still,  we  understand  that  Mr.  William  Rentier  is  tak- 
ing an  active  interest  in  the  Maeklin  mine,  and  if  that  ia 
the  case,  we  can  rest  assured  that  some  action  will  be  se- 
cured, if  such  be  possible." 
Through  the  dull  grey  days  of  the  thickening  winter, 
"Next- Year"  Maeklin  sat  and  watched 
the  fires  of  hope  grow  duller  and  duller  in 
his  wondering  brain,   and  wherever  he 
went  he  was  received  less  with  an  air  of 
triumph  than  with  one  of  commiseration. 
"Hard  lines,"  was  the  consolation  of 
Dunk    Revue,    proprietor    of    the    main 
hotel,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  had  seen 
the  spilling  of  gold-dust  upon  its  bars,  and 
which  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
plungers  and  wild-catters  and  mining  pro- 
moters for  a  score  of  miles  about.    Now 
the  bar  was  forlorn,  and  only  an  occasion- 
al, mild-mannered  tourist  slipped  through 
the  doorway   and  sipped  his  ginger  ale 
through  a  straw. 

"Hard  lines,"  repeated  Dunk  Revue, 
"ten  years  ago  we  would  have  given  you  a 
banquet.  You  could  have  had  the  best 
room  in  the  hotel,  as  long  as  you  wanted 
if,  with  everything  charged  against  the 
time  when  you  got  your  money.    But  how 

times  have  changed! If  you're  looking 

for  a  job  to  pull  you  through  the  winter, 
Continued  on  pagt  57 
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The  story  of  a  Bachelor'' s  Christmas,  and 
of  how  the  Spirit  that  he  scorned,  yet 

touched  his  life 


fk^ 


The 
Christmas    Spirit 


I  AM  a  bachelor  of  a  certain  age.  Mis- 
guided friends  call  mine  an  advanced  age, 
but  that  is  not  their  affair.  My  point  of 
view  is  that  every  man  is,  or  should  be,  com- 
plete in  himself,  and  can  get  along  best  with- 
out the  meddling  or  interference  of  others.  Some  of  my 
friends,  or,  more  accurately,  acquaintances,  have  applied 
to  me  the  term  "crusty"  and  actually  in  my  own  hearing. 
This  again  is  evidence  of  how  little  about  one  is  known  by 
others. 

I  am  of  independent  means,  which  is  due  entirely  to  my 
own  efforts,  and  live  in  rooms  on  the  Edgeware  Road.  To 
anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
live.  No  bother,  no  fuss,  good  service,  compact  accom- 
modation, and  everything  parcelled,  tied  up  and  labelled 
so  that  one  can  see  it.  Most  of  the  trouble  in  the  world  is 
due  to  nonsensical  diffusion,  whether  it  be  of  one's  person, 
property,  knowledge  or  ideas. 

I  do  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  all  on  one  subject, 
paleontology.  One  solid  subject  should  be  enough,  without 
any  of  the  modern  trash  of  which  one  cannot  avoid  hear- 
ing. But  it  doesn't  get  inside  my  head.  Also  I  read  one 
paper  only,  the  Morning  Post,  because  I  find  in  it  what 
one  may  call  a  desirable  rigidity  of  opinion,  political  and 
otherwise.  It  is  a  comfort  to  subscribe  to  a  dignified 
journal  and  read  views  which  are  not  modified  from  day 
to  day  by  what  happens  in  this  maundering  universe. 

I  belong  to  one  club,  of  course  on  Pall  Mall — have  be- 
longed for  thirty  years,  and,  am  proud  to  say,  know  per- 
sonally only  five  members,  so  it  will  be  evident  that  this 
club  functions  perfectly.  To  illustrate  the  absolute  priv- 
acy of  the  place,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  four 
years  ago  a  member  died  (quietly  of  course)  in  one  of  the 
smoking  rooms,  and  when  he  was  thus  found  it  was  dis- 
covered from  the  date  of  the  Morning  Post  still  held  in 
his  lifeless  grasp  that  he  had  expired  three  days  previously. 
But  however  conscientiously  a  man  may  endeavour  to 
keep  to  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  continuously  the 
idiotic  intrusions  of  the  outer  world.  It  is  of  one  of  these 
that  I  now  desire  to  speak,  but  thought  it  best  to  say  in 
the  first  place  just  enough  about  myself  to  make  the 
course  I  took  appear,  as  indeed  it  was,  perfectly  rational. 


MY  SITTING  room  window  looks  directly  across  the 
Edgeware  Road,  a  few  corners  above  the  Marble 
Arch.  Opposite  me  are  a  lot  of  shops,  jewellers  of  the 
cheaper  sort,  haberdashers  and  the  like.  The  upper  parts 
of  these  buildings  are  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tenants, 
in  whom  I  take  no  interest.  Through  the  day,  practically 
no  men  are  visible,  but  in  the  evenings,  when  these 
happen  to  be  fine,  there  is  a  regular  procession  into 
Hyde  Park.  By  half -past  ten  the  flats  are  occupied  again, 
and  most  of  the  lights  are  out.  What  I  have  now  to  re- 
late concerns  primarily  myself,  then  the  tenants  of  a 
room  which  faced  mine.  It  had  been  empty  for  some 
weeks,  when  one  afternoon  I  perceived  that  it  had  been 
taken  by  a  young,  a  very  young  couple.      I  noticed  this. 


By    ALAN    SULLIVAN 
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then  forgot  all  about  it.  My  reputation  is  not  that  of  a 
peeping  Tom. 

The  girl  was  fair,  and  I  used  to  notice  her  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  window  sill.  The  two  had  a  silly 
habit  of  leaving  their  blinds  drawn,  and  if  one  knows  that 
one  can  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  another  establishment, 
no  matter  how  uninteresting,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  an 
occasional  glance.  Thus  I  gradually  became  aware  that 
these  youngsters  seemed  to  be  in  trouble. 

It  will  be  quite  clear  from  what  I  have  already  said  that 
trouble  is  something  I  have  studiously  avoided  all  my  life, 
whether  my  own  or  others.  It  is  neither  pretty  nor  at- 
tractive, and  comes  from  that  weakness  of  diffusion  which 
has  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  my  neigh- 
bours, there  was  no  attempt  to  advertise  it,  save  that 
their  blind  was  left  carelessly  open  as  though  they  did 
not  care  who  knew  what  went  on  inside.  Anyway  the  girl 
used  to  wait  often  at  the  Edgeware  Road  entrance  till 
her  husband  got  home,  then  a  few  moments  later  I  would 
see  them  embracing  each  other.  And  I  must  admit  that 
she  was  a  very  personable  young  woman.  The  husband, 
whom  I  took  occasion  to  pass  on  the  street,  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twenty-five,  with  a  thin  cadaverous 
face  and  large  anxious  eyes.  Not  in  any  way  the  picture 
of  a  successful  man. 

That  autumn  and  early  winter  the  weather  was  very 
mild,  and  the  opposite  window  was  left  open  a  good  deal. 
Thus  when  my  man  served  my  dinner,  I  could  easily  look 
across  to  where  the  others  were  having  their  meal,  if 
meal  it  could  be  called.  It  did  not  take  long,  and  there 
were  pauses  when  neither  of  them  seemed  to  want  to  eat 
at  all,  but  put  down  their  things  and  simply  gazed  at  each 
other.  If  anything  is  calculated  to  upset  the  digestion  it 
is  any  approach  to  emotion  while  at  table,  and  I  assume 
that  the  young  idiots  suffered  accordingly.  After  the  girl 
had  cleared  away  (there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  servant) 
they  developed  a  disgraceful  habit  of  occupying  the  same 
chair.  When  not  thus  wasting  time,  she  was  constantly 
sewing  at  some  white  garments. 

Now  it  may  appear  ridiculous,  and  indeed  it  was 
ridiculous,  that  my  own  mental  comfort  should  have 
been  allowed  to  be  affected  by  any  situation  of  this 
trivial  nature,  but  the  fact  is  that  after  a  few  weeks  the 
thing  began  to  get  on  my  nerves.  It  was  not  sympathy, 
for  I  hold  that  sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  misleading 
of  human  frailties.  I  have  no  use  for  it.  The  real  effect 
was  that  these  youngsters  had  found  a  joint  in  my  armour 
of  independence,  and  it  vexed  me  to  realise  that  anything 
they  represented  or  suggested  could  reach  me  in  any  way 
whatever.  I  don't  say  that  I  was  annoyed  with  them  as 
individuals.  That  would  have  been  absurd,  since  their 
rights  of  living  were  as  unquestioned  as  my  own,  but  I 


had  deemed  myself  immune  from  either  curios- 
ity or  vexatious  disturbance,  and  both  were 
beginning  to  be  evident,  on  my  part. 

I  discovered  a  little  later  by  a  chance  ques- 
tion to  the  postman  that  the  name  was  Sibley, 
which  meant  nothing  to  me.  I  had  never  met  anyone  so 
called,  and  it  did  not  matter  whether  this  member  of  that 
family  (Sussex,  I  think)  was  a  commercial  traveller  or  a 
forger,  though  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  look  like  either, 
lacking  the  requisite  confident  manner.  The  postman 
very  seldom  stopped  at  that  door,  though  the  girl  was 
often  there  to  meet  him,  though  why  she  should  think  that 
this  would  hasten  the  arrival  of  any  communication  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conclude.  Letters,  in  any  case,  are  an  infernal 
nuisance. 


'T^HIS  sort  of  thing  went  on  till  well  into  December,  and 
*-  still  the  weather  held  mild.  It  was  the  year  in  which 
there  was  practically  no  winter  whatever.  And  as  the 
weeks  passed  I  found  myself  more  and  more  unable  to 
shake  off  that  weak  feeling  of  annoyance.  I  would  most 
willingly  have  got  them  better  rooms  elsewhere — any- 
where out  of  sight — but  that  was  naturally  out  of  the 
question.  I  could  not,  and  would  not  make  myself  known 
to  them  in  order  to  explain  my  futile  resentment.  Griffith's 
monumental  work  on  the  paleontology  of  Assyria,  (I  was 
just  halfway  through  the  second  volume,)  began  to  lose  its 
fascination.  My  meals,  to  which  I  ordinarily  devote  a 
good  deal  of  thought,  commenced  to  lack  interest.  I  found 
myself  standing  well  back  in  my  sitting-room  and  staring 
across  the  street  for  no  reason  whatever.  Sometimes  I 
went  to  the  Marble  Arcn  corner  with  a  senseless  idea  of 
seeing  if  young  Sibley  was  going  to  get  back  on  time. 
And  it  even  came  to  the  point  of  my  waking  up  at  night, 
growling  at  the  thought  of  those  youngsters  sleeping  with 
their  arms  round  each  other,  which  is  an  unsanitary  and 
reprehensible  habit.  Pah! 

Matters  had  reached  this  inyjossible  stage,  when  one 
day  I  went  into  my  club  for  a  quiet  smoke.  I  had  practic- 
ally decided  to  move,  but  was  loath  to  do  it  for  countless 
reasons.  I  might  indeed  find  myself  faced  with  the 
same  sort  of  thing  again,  and  after  all  it  was  grotesque 
that  middle  age  should  surrender  to  youth.  But  the  fact 
was  something  in  the  boy's  attitude  and  wistful  face,  and 
in  the  girl's  slight  figure  and  a  habit  she  had  of  putting  her 
hand  on  her  yellow  hair  had  fastened  on  my  brain  and 
would  not  let  go.  I  was  turning  it  all  over  for  the  thous- 
andth time  when  the  hall  porter  came  in  to  the  room  and 
said  something  to  a  fellow  member  whom  I  had  noticed 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  whom  I  did  not  know.  And  I 
thought  I  heard  the  porter  piention  the  name  of  Sibley. 

NOW  I  have  never  tried  to  meet  a  man  in  all  my  life, 
the  object  having  rather  been  to  dvoid  meeting.  Nor 
was  there  any  reason  why  this  Sibley  should  be  at  all 
intere.oted  in  any  other.  FViends — a  few  of  them-r-are 
invariably  preferable  to  relatives.  What  is  more,  Sibley's 
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face,  which  now  I  regarded  seriously  for  the  first  time, 
struck  me  as  being  that  of  a  man  who  would  naturally 
hlod  this  view.  But  nevertheless  I  felt  that  I  must  meet 
him.    Ill  considered  you  will  say,  and  I  agree  with  you. 

That  meeting  took  several  days  to  arrange,  and  my 
natural  pride  went  overboard  in  the  process,  and  when  it 
came  about  Sibley  was  just  as  surprised  as  I  expected. 
He  had  been  looking  at  me  off  and  on  for  thirty  years 
without  the  faintest  throb  of  interest.  Of  course  he  would 
be  surprised.  In  conversation,  which  lagged  a  bit,  I  found 
that  my  views  were  his,  but  if  he  had  had  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  plan  I  had  worked  out,  and  the  experiment  I 
proposed  to  try,  he  would  no  doubt  have  at  once  cut  me 
dead  and  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  committee.  What 
was  moving  in  my  mind  was  to  give  him  a  sight  of  those 
namesakes  of  his,  and  hope  that  he  would  voluntariy 
take  some  steps  which  would  remove  this  disturbing 
factor.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  attempted  till  the 
following  week. 

Meantime  the  young  couple  wedged  themselves  more 
firmly  than  ever  into  my  consciousness.  I  rwnember  that 
one  afternoon,  it  was  the  eighteenth  of  December,  that 
boy  husband  got  back  at  about  three  o'clock.  He  walked 
uncertainly  to  his  door,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  got 
Bight  of  him  upstairs.  Then  instead  of  falling  on  each 
others'  necks  in  the  usual  silly  fashion,  he  just  stood  still 
and  must  have  said  something.  I  have  no  idea  what  it 
was,  but  the  girl  stood  still  also  for  a  full  moment,  staring 
at  him,  and  presently  dropped  into  a  chair  and  put  her 
face  between  her  hands.  And  at  that  he  went  slowly  over, 
and  bent  down  with  his  face  close  to  hers. 

I  think  I  said  that  I  hate  sympathy.  It  is  weakening 
and  demoralising.  Also  I  object  to  scenes  of  any  kind.  If 
you  ask  why  I  did  not  get  away  from  my  window,  or  at 
least  pull  down  the  blind,  I  can't  tell  you.  It  seemed  that 
this  was  something  I  was  fated  to  endure.  It  was  not 
mere  curiosity  on  my  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  situa- 
tion had  a  queer  fascination  because  it  demonstrated  so 
clearly  how  fatal  it  is  to  be  dependent  on  others.  These 
young  idiots  were  no  doubt  involved  in  some  way  that 
was  evidently  serious.  They  were  not  the  common  type, 
either  of  them,  and,  I  should  say,  rather  weakling,  and 


what  had  happened,  or  was  about  to  happen,  was  no 
doubt  a  valuable  lesson  of  experience  by  which  they 
would  both  ultimately  benefit.  After  a  while  the  girl 
got  up  and  collected  the  white  things  she  had  been  sewing 
at,  whereupon  the  boy  put  his  arms  around  her  and  they 
moved  out  of  sight.  I  could  not  help  wondering  if  all 
this  would  make  the  other  Sibley's  visit  to  my  rooms  un- 
necessary, and  they  were  about  to  change  their  quarters. 
But  thinking  it  over,  I  decided  to  go  ahead  with  my  plan. 

NEXT  day  Iliad  a  longer  talk  with  my  fellow  member, 
and  found  that  we  had  more  in  common  even  than  I 
expected.  The  club,  we  agreed,  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Also  we  were  of  one  mind  about  some  of  the 
newer  members  who  had  only  been  in  for  twenty  years  or 
so.  The  standard  was  being  steadily  lowered,  but  that, 
it  will  be  admitted,  applies  in  the  pr,esent  day  to  more 
than  clubs.  It  is,  I  assume,  the  deterioration  of  the  gen- 
eral breed.  Sibley,  I  noted,  was  just  a  little  like  his  name- 
sake, with  a  narrow  head  and  a  certain  slope  of  shoulder 
that  was  suggestive.  He  had  made  a  hobby  of  geology,  and 
conducted  a  profound  investigation  for  many  years  into 
the  resistance  of  paving  stones  to  traffic  of  a  varying  kind. 
But  he  knew  nothing  of  paleontology. 

I  was  glad,  oddly  enough,  to  meet  him  for  another 
reason.  It  was  that  time  of  the  year  when  the  population, 
en  masse,  throws  discretion  to  the  winds,  and  becomes 
infected  with  what  is  called  the  Christmas  Spirit.  My 
observation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  its  chief  use  is  to 
allow  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  put  up  prices  and 
increase  their  already  preposterous  profits  by  selling  vast 
quantities  of  things  which  a  fatuous  public  only  thinks  it 
wants — and  must  have  at  any  cost.  It  can  be  nothing 
but  a  false  gaiety  which  will  induce — nay,  force — an 
otherwise  sensible  man  to  rush  out  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  December  the  twenty-fourth,  and  invest  in 
hastily  selected  and  expensive  articles,  spurred  to  desper- 
ation because  forsooth  his  family  have  received  some 
they  did  not  expect  and  do  not  want  from  some  person 
who  hitherto  has  not  been  expected  to  give  anything.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  reactions  that  must  ensue  from  this 
hectic  season,  but  imagine  them  to  be  formidable.    For 


my  own  part  I  dine  quietly  at  the  club  at  my  comer  table 
and  there  is  no  reaction.  Anyway  I  got  it  into  my  head 
that  this  Christmas  Spirit  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
what  was  going  on  in  the  flat  opposite  my  own,  or  per- 
haps with  the  way  the  youngsters  were  going  on. 

And  here  again  Sibley  was  of  my  mind.  He  loathed 
Christmas — and  said  so.  I  wondered  if  he  had  had  any 
wife  or  family,  but  naturally  there  was  no  way  of  finding 
out.  Not  that  it  really  mattered,  And  of  course  questions 
like  that  are  not  in  place  in  any  club.  We  had  two  games 
of  double  dummy,  which  I  find  the  most  satisfactory 
form  of  whist  as  it  needs  but  one  other  person,  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  care  to  dine  with  me  in  my  rooms 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth. 

He  hesitated,  looking  at  me  rather  suspiciously.  "It 
isn't  a  Christmas  party?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  said  promptly,  then  prompted  by  a  little 
malice,  "But  it  can  be,  if  you  like." 

He  shook  his  head  with  much  determination.  "I  hate 
Christmas  parties.  Haven't  been  to  one  for  years.  In  fact," 
— he  added  grimly — "it  was  a  Christmas  party  that 
broke  up  my  home." 

It  struck  me  that  this  was  a  good  deal  for  him  to 
volunteer,  but  evidently  the  spirit  of  the  season  was  work- 
uncomfortably  in  his  blood,  just  as  it  was  in  mine.  How- 
ever I  thought  it  better  not  to  appear  interested. 

"We  will  have  a  quiet  and  peaceable  time,"  I  went  on, 
"with  no  infernal  nonsense  about  it.  I'd  like  to  hear 
more  about  your  paving  stone  researches." 

He  cheered  up  at  that.  "Alright,  I'll  come.  And  you'll 
provide  the  geological  element.  We'll  have  a  cheery 
evening,  and  really  I'm  quite  looking  forward  to  it.  I  say, 
are  you  going  home  yet?" 

I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  invite  me  to  dine  with  him, 
so  said  that  I  was,  whereupon  he  pulled  up  short,  and  a 
queer  little  light  that  I  had  noticed  in  his  eyes  went  out 
suddenly.  On  the  way  back  I  reflected  that  I  had  done 
right.  No  one  wants  to  jump  down  another  man's  throat 
simply  because  he  has  asked  him  to  dine. 

It  may  have  been  because  my  mind  was  on  it  more 
than  usual,  but  whatever  the  reason  I  never  noticed  the 
Continued  on  page  71 
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THE  PERSIAN   RUG  WIFE 


FROM  the  time  she  was 
born  Marjorie  had  basked 
in  the  sunny  appreciation 
of  an  admiring  world.  When 
she  was  three  years  old  she  had 
dragged  her  mother's  hand 
mirror  off  the  dresser  and  after 
an  examination  of  her  pink, 
dimpled  chubbiness,  had  looked 
up  confidently  at  her  adoring 
parent  and  asked,  "Aren't  I 
pretty?"  Her  adoring  parent 
was  evidently  no  great  student 
of  the  best  baby-raising  books 
for  she  gathered  Marjorie  into 
her  arms  and  assured  her,  "In- 
deed you  are,  darling."  On 
through  the  years  her  path  had 
been  strewn  with  conquests, 
and  as  her  youth  was  spent  in  a 
college  town  she  had  every 
opportunity  to  collect  her  tax 
of  masculine  appreciation  at 
the  source. 

According  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  game,  she  should  have  been 
a  thoroughly  spoiled  girl.  But 
life  doesn't  always  play  the 
rules  of  the  game,  or  maybe  the 
man  who  wrote  the  rules  made 
a  mistake.  There's  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  poverty,  for  instance. 
Poverty  and  suffering  are  sup- 
posed to  develop  fine,  strong, 
generous  natures.  Occasionally 
they  do,  but  very  often  they 
don't — frequently  they  produce 
hard,  warped  natures.  So  it  is 
with  girls;  Cinderellas  are  not 
always  Princesses  in  disguise, 
and  the  ugly,  unattractive  girls 
are  not  always  the  sweet  ones. 
Sometimes  the  pretty  ones  with 
the  winning  ways  are  sweet  and 
loving  too,  reflecting  back  all 
the  love  and  gentleness  that 
surrounds  them. 

Marjorie  was  a  case  in  point. 
Having  lived  only  in  an  appre- 
ciative world,  she  was  unafraid, 
unaffected  and  frank.  Having 
been  surrounded  with  love,  she 
had  a  warm  heart.  Being  fam- 
iliar with  happiness,  she  was  not 
fooled  by  any  imitation  of  that 
valuable  article.  All  three  facts 
explain  why  she  married  Jimmy 
Mitchel,  with  the  firm  mouth, 
the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  two 
thousand  a  year,  instead  of 
Henry  Lathrop,  with  the  hard 
eyes,  the  too-soft  mouth  and  an 
income  that  kept  the  income  tax 
collectors  busy. 

Her  wedding  was  the  conven- 
tional one  with  white  satin  and 
lace,  a  frightened  bridegroom, 
chattering  bridesmaids,    a  con- 
scientious best  man,  flowers  and 
Mendelssohn      marches.      The 
honeymoon  was  conventional  in 
one  respect,  it  was  staged  at 
Atlantic    City.      But    at    that 
point,  both  Marjorie  and  Jim  would  have  sworn 
that  all  similarity  with  other  honeymoons  stopped 
short.     Nobody  else  had  been  quite  so  happy, 
nobody  else  had  had  quite  as  much  fun.    Long  swims  out 
beyond  the  breakers,  lazy  hours  on  the  sands,  window- 
shopping  down  the  wonderful  miles  of  the  Board  Walk 
bazaar,  dances  in  the  pavillions  built  far  out  over  the 
water, — these  were  all  incidents.    It  was  the  happiness 
and  love  that  strung  them  together  into  one  experience 
that  counted.    On  the  last  night  they  walked  to  the  end 
of  one  of  the  long  piers.    Looking  back  over  the  dark 
waters,  Jimmy  regarded  the  pleasure  city  etched  against 
•he  sky  in  electric  lights,  like  a  fairy  tale  come  true. 

"It's  like  your  life,  Marjorie,  all  gaiety  and  happiness." 
Then  facing  back  toward  the  sea,  he  added: 
"And  there  is  the  future  that  I  am  taking  you  into. 
You  see  how  uncertain  it  is.    Doesn't  it  frighten  you?" 
Marjorie  moved  closer  to  him. 
"  Nothing  frightens  me  if  we  are  together,"  she  said. 
The  house  to  which  Jimmy  Mitchel  took  his  bride  was 
A  pretty  little  bungalow  out  at  "Twin  Hills,"  the  residence 
section  of  Middleton,  which  was  a  factory  town  where 
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"And  there  is  the  future  that  I  am  taking  you  into. 
You  see  how  uncertain  it  is.     Doesn't  it  frighten  you?" 


Jimmy  earned  his  $2,000  a  year.  Middleton  was  a  "small 
town"  and  if  you  keep  up  with  the  "best  sellers"  of  course 
you  think  you  know  what  that  means.  But  not  necessar- 
ily. There  are  small  towns  and  small  towns  and  it  is  not 
by  their  size  you  shall  know  them,  but  by  their  conversa- 
tion. 

Conversation  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  talk 
about  things,  talk  about  people,  and  talk  about  ideas.  If 
your  talk  is  all  of  things  and  people,  with  the  emphasis 
on  things,  then  you  are  a  small  towner,  whether  the 
things  are  located  on  Main  Street  or  Fifth  Avenue.  If 
your  talk  is  of  people  and  ideas,  with  the  emphasis  on 
ideas,  then  you  are  a  cosmopolite,  even  if  you  live  in  a 
village.  The  college  town  in  which  Marjorie  had  spent 
her  twenty  years  was  alive  to  its  finger  tips;  the  census 
man  would  have  called  it  small,  but  in  its  easy  camara- 
derie, its  tolerance  toward  people,  its  eager  welcome  for 
ideas,  its  mental  alertness, — it  was  a  part  of  the  big, 
round  world.    But  Middleton, — Middleton  was  different. 


Jimmy's  wife  was  differ- 
ent from  other  Middle- 
ton  wives — That's  why 
he  called  her  his  Persian 
Rug  Wife.  They  didn't 
like  her — Thought  Per- 
sian Rugs^  almost  im- 
moral-— but  later — 


There  was  of  course  a  beauu 
ful  thrill  about  coming  homf 
with  Jimmy  and  the  little  bunga- 
low did  its  best  to  live  up  to  the 
occasion,  posing  its  vine-covered 
green  against  the  background 
of  a  vivid  sunset.  It  was  one  of 
those  storey-and-a-half  bunga 
lows.  With  its  half-shaded 
dormer  windows  looking  like 
two  sleepy  eyes,  and  its  porch, 
bisected  by  the  front  steps,  out- 
thrust  like  two  paws,  it  gave  all 
the  effect,  as  Marjorie  said,  of  a 
nice  old  watch  dog,  with  his  head 
on  his  paws,  welcoming  them 
home.  Marjorie  patted  the 
porch  rail  affectionately  and 
called  it.  "Nice  Rover."  After 
that  the  house  was  always 
"Rover''  to  them  both.  When 
they  purchased  household  neces- 
sities, they  were  buying  presents 
for  Rover,  when  they  watered 
the  vines,  they  were  giving  him  a 
drink,  and  when  they  installed 
labor-saving  devices,  they  were 
teaching  him  tricks.  But  Mar- 
jorie never  allowed  "Rover"  to 
become  a  petted  lap  dog.  She 
had  grown  up  among  people  who 
believed  that  houses  were  made 
to  live  in — not  to  live  for,  and 
she  proceeded  on  that  comfort- 
able theory. 

HER  mother  had  given  them 
all  her  "spare"  furniture 
for  a  wedding  present,  but  while 
the  gift  comprised  some  really 
good  pieces  of  mahogany,  there 
were  not  enough  pieces  to  de- 
stroy what  Jinamy  and  Marjorie 
happily  called  their  effect  of 
spaciousness.  In  fact,  in  moving 
from  one  room  to  another  it  waa 
usually  necessary  to  carry  one's 
chair  with  one.  The  living 
room,  however,  aehieved  quite 
a  furnished  look.  Here  there 
were  Marjorie's  piano,  her  be- 
loved books,  some  gay  chintzes 
and  roses  from  their  tiny  but 
hard-working  garden;  the  room 
was  made. 

After  they  had  been  home  a 

week  the  neighbors  began  to  call. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  Mrs.  Kram, 

who  lived  on  either  side  of  the 

little  bungalow,  called  together. 

"We  waited  to  give  you  time  to  get  settled,"  Mrs 

Wilkinson  explained.     As  she  spoke  she  glanced 

about  her  and  there  was  something  about  the  lift 

of  her  eyebrows  that  emphasized  the  lack  of  furniture  in 

the  house.    As  Marjorie  described  it  that  night: 

"Her  eyes  took  so  long  to  go  from  one  chair  to  another, 
that  I  felt  as  though  miles  of  bare  floor  stretched  between. 
Positively,  Jimmy,  I  felt  ashamed  of  our  house,  as  though 
it  didn't  have  on  enough  clothes." 

But  before  the  visitors  Marjorie  showed  no  shame. 
"I  really  haven't  had  much  settling  to  do,"  she  ex- 
plained, simply.  "Everything  had  been  unpacked  before 
we  came  except  my  books.  It  did  take  me  a  long  time  to 
get  them  placed,"  she  confessed,  "because  I  kept  sitting 
down  on  the  floor  and  reading  snatches,  while  I  was 
dusting  them." 

Mrs.  Kram  smiled,  but  it  could  hardly  be  called  an  in- 
dulgent smile. 

"I  see  you  have  not  had  much  experience  in  house- 
keeping," she  remarked. 

"By  the  way,  wouldn't  you  like  to  show  us  over  the 
house?    We  knew  the  dear  Ellises  who  lived  here  for  five 
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years  so  well,  and  we  would  like  to  see  how  you  have 
changed  things." 

"Why  certainly,"  Marjope  jumped  up  with  bright 
hospitality,  but  her  heart  sank  a  bit  as  she  led  the  way 
into  her  little  dining  room.  There  were  no  dining  room 
chairs  at  all,  a  fact  that  shrieked  aloud  through  the 
silence  of  her  two  visitors. 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  you  have  a  hope  chest  of  linen," 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  assumed. 

"No-o,"  admitted  Marjorie.  "You  see  I  was  only  en- 
gaged to  Jimmy  a  short  time,  and  I  was  so  busy  with 
farewell  parties  and  then  Commencement  season.. and 
all . .  . " 

Marjorie  felt  the  inadequacy  of  her  excuses.  Then  she 
brightened. 

"But  I  have  a  perfect  love  of  a  luncheon  set  that  one  of 
my  girl  friends  gave  me." 

She  flew  to  a  cabinet  that  stood  in  one  comer,  drew 
out  a  bulky  tissue  paper  package  and  unwrapped  some 
exquisite  table  mats. 

"They  were  made  in  a  convent  in  Italy,  and  the 
Sister  who  did  them ..." 

Marjorie  was  started  on  a  really  romantic  little  tale, 
but  she  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

"When  I  was  married  I  had  three  luncheon  sets,  a 
dozen  table  cloths,  six  dozen  napkins,  fifty  towels  and  a 
dozen  linen  sheets,  all  hand  embroidered,"  she  announced 
impressively.  "There  was  nobody  in  Middleton  who 
could  do  better  embroidery  than  I  could,  until  I  strained 
my  eyes." 

MARJORIE  glanced  at  the  eyes  in  question.  They 
were  protected  by  double  lens  glasses.  Involuntar- 
ily Marjorie  rubbed  her  knuckles  in  the  corners  of  her 
wide,  long-lashed  means  of  vision.  That  night  she  in- 
quired of  Jimmy: 

"Honey,  do  you  like  my  eyes?" 

"I'll  say  I  do,"  assured  Jimmy.  "Better  than  any- 
thing I  know,  except  maybe  that  little  curl  at  the  back  of 
your  head." 

"Better  than  embroidered  bath  towels?"  she  urged. 

Jimmy  snorted. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  inquired. 

When  Marjorie  explained  he  snorted  again. 

"What  do  you  care  about  the  old  cats?  Put  on  your 
bonnet  and  let's  go  see  a  picture  move."  He  lit  a  cigarette 
and  dismissed  the  subject. 

The  report  on  the  new  bride  which  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and 
Mrs.  Kram  carried  to  an  interested  neighborhood  was  not 
favorable. 

"A  slovenly  housekeeper,  inexperienced  and  shiftless," 
they  opined. 

"I  expect  the  house  will  soon  look  run  down.  They  will 
lower  the  standard  of  Twin  Hills,"  added  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

The  verdict  of  the  neighborhood  became  unanimous  as 
the  ladies  one  by  one  paid  their  duty  calls.   It  was  finally 
sealed  and  delivered  after    Mrs.    Naylor's  call.     Mrs. 
Naylor    was     urging 
her   favorite   system 
of  planning  meals  two 
weeks  in  advance. 

"Oh  but  I  couldn't 
do  that,"  objected 
Marjorie.  "You  see  I 
couldn't  decide  to 
have  spinach  next 
Wednesday  when  I 
don't  know  whether 
or  not  Wednesday 
will /eetlike  spinach." 

"It  is  not  a  que* 
tion  of  feeling  but  of 
balanced  rations," 
Mrs.  Naylor  rejoined 
heavily. 

Despite  its  disap- 
proval of  the  new 
bride,  the  neighbor- 
hood did  its  duty  by 
her.  She  was  asked 
to  a  number  of  lunch- 
eons and  afternoon 
sewing  parties,  also  to 
a  few  bridge  parties. 
The  food  values  of 
the  luncheons  were 
balanced  to  perfec- 
tion but  Marjorie  concluded 
that  the  conversation  needed 
vitamins. 

"It's  all  heavy ,  starchy  talk," 
she  complained  to  Jimmy.  "All 
about  pots  and  pans  and  how 
to  discipline  children  and  what 
to  do  to  cut  a  few  cents  off  the 
butcher's  bill.  That's  just  the 
machinery  of  living  and  I've 
always  tViought  the  machine 
should  be  well-oiled  behind  the 
scenes     anH     t>  pm     forgotten. 


Don't  you  think  so  too,  dear?"  .she   asked,  hesitatingly. 

"Ye-es,"  Jimmy  agreed  slowly.  "But  you  see,  Margy, 
they  are  older  than  you  and  a  bit  middle-aged,  but  under- 
neath there  must  be  a  meeting  ground,  if  you  can  find  it. 
Their  husbands  seem  good  fellows;  I  talk  to  them  on  the 
car  in  the  mornings.  You  know,  honey,  I  want  you  to  be 
happy  and  it  isn't  good  to  cut  yourself  off  from  people." 

There  was  a  little  worried  frown  between  his  eyes. 

Marjorie  rubbed  her  sunny  head  against  his  shoulder. 

"Silly,"  she  scoffed.  "I  am  gloriously  happy  with  you." 

This  was  an  argument  that  Jimmy  found  it  a  bit 
awkward  to  counter. 

BEFORE  her  marriage  Marjorie  had  done  a  consider- 
able amount  of  research  work  for  one  of  the  professors, 
a  man  whose  books  had  brought  fame  to  himself  and  the 
college.  In  the  early  summer  she  received  a  letter  from 
Professor  Hartwell  outlining  the  plans  of  a  new  book  and 
asking  her  if  she  could  help  him  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
hours  work  a  day.  She  was  so  familiar  with  his  methods 
that  her  long-distance  assistance  would  be  more  valuable 
to  him  than  the  efforts  of  any  new  person  he  might 
break  in.  Marjorie  was  delighted.  The  work  was  stimu- 
lating and  the  extra  money  would  provide  for  a  servant 
to  do  the  heavy  work — the  pots  and  pans  which  had  al- 
ways been  depressing  to  her  spirit.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  a  servant  in  Middleton;  women  whose  husbands 
made  five  times  Jimmy's  salary  still  did  their  own  work. 
But  finally  Marjorie  discovered  Tempe,  an  untrained 
but  good-natured  colored  girl,  newly  arrived  from  a  west- 
ern Ontario  village.  Tempe  was  willing,  and  Marjorie 
was  unexacting. 

"Some  cook,"  decided  Jimmy,  in  large  satisfaction, 
after  sampling  the  little  darky's  corn  bread  and  waffles. 

But  her  culinary  achievements  brought  less  delight  to 
Marjorie  than  her  happy  giggle  and  her  marvelous  stories. 
"She  is  the  only  interesting  person  in  Middleton,"  Marj- 
orie wrote  her  mother. 

Middleton  objected  to  Tempe  unanimously  and  posi- 
tively. 

"A  cook  on  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  imagine!"  said 
the  ladies  one  to  another,  knowing  nothing  of  the  extra 
money  Marjorie  was  earning,  not  that  they  would  have 
been  appeased  if  they  had  known. 

"That  poor  boy  will  be  head  over  heels  in  debt  before 
he  has  been  married  a  year,"  decided  Mrs.  Naylor. 

"I  saw  him  going  by  my  house  yesterday  evening," 
contributed  Mrs.  Kram,  "with  his  head  bent  and  a  frown 
between  his  eyes.  Not  like  he  looked  two  months  ago, 
always  whistling  and  happy." 

Jimmy  brought  the  ghost  of  this  frown  home  with  him 
one  night  in  early  September. 

"Marjorie,"  he  asked  over  their  after-dinner  coffee, 
which  "Tempe  had  been  taught  to  serve  in  the  most 
approved  fashion,  "don't  you  think  you  ought  to  return 
some  of  the  invitations  you  had  when  you  first  came?  I 
know  you  don't  care  for  these  people   but  they  were 


It  was  difficult  to  find  a  servant 
in  Middleton.  But  finally  Mar- 
jorie discoocred  Tempe,  an  un- 
trained but  good-natured  colored 
girl,  newly  arrived  from  a  Western 
Ontario    village. 


pretty  decent  about  welcoming  you  in  and  it  doesn't  seem 
right  to  let  the  tracks  all  run  one  way." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  how  dreadful."  Marjorie  was  all  contri- 
tion. "Of  course  I  should  have.  It  is  unpardonable  but 
my  days  are  so  full  that  I  really  forgot." 

MARJORIE  was  literal  in  her  explanation.  [Her  days 
were  full.  By  the  time  she  had  put  in  three  hours* 
work  for  Professor  Hartwell,  had  added  the  finishing 
touches  to  Tempe's  efforts,  practised  her  allotted  time  on 
the  piano  and  accomplished  a  few  letters  or  a  little  read- 
ing, it  was  time  to  make  ready  for  Jimmy, — wonderful 
evenings  with  Jimmy  when  all  her  sparkle  that  Middle- 
ton  extinguished,  came  out  with  undiminished  radiance. 
The  fact  that  the  stupidities  of  Middleton  social  life  had 
receded  from  her  doorstep  had  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
absorbed  little  person.  But  once  brought  to  her  atten- 
tion, the  debt  of  unreturned  hospitality  weighed  on  her 
conscience. 

So  she  and  Tempe  planned  a  party,  an  afternoon 
bridge  party,  which  materialized  on  one  of  the  first  cool 
days  of  fall.  There  was  an  open  fire  in  the  living  room 
and  brilliant  autumn  foliage  all  about  the  first  floor.  The 
refreshments  had  been  efficiently  attended  to  in  the 
morning  hours,  Marjorie  making  some  delectable  chicken 
salad  and  Tempe  producing  several  batches  of  beaten 
biscuits,  the  bona-fide  article.  Thus  Tempe  was  left  free 
to  "dress  up"  in  frilled  apron  and  cap,  and  admit  the 
guests. 

"How  fortunate  you  are,  my  dear,  to  have  a  maid," 
Mrs.  Kram  remarked  in  that  smooth  tone  which  is  wo- 
man's version  of  the  masculine,  "Treat  'em  rough." 

"Yes,  I  think  I'm  tremendously  lucky,"  Marjorie 
answered  in  bright  unconsciousness  of  irony.  "I  tell 
Jimmy  that  it  is  one  of  the  compensations  for  being  poor. 
You  see  we  have  so  few  possessions  that  our  house  is  no 
trouble  to  keep— it  doesn't  frighten  the  servants  away. 
There's  the  matter  of  rugs,  for  instance.  I  have  only  one 
rug,  just  that  tiny  scrap  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  No 
rugs,  no  rug  beating,^happy  contented  maid.  Q.  E..D. 
as  they  say  at  college." 

Marjorie  noticed  that  her  little  attempt  at  being  funny 
fell  into  a  heavy  silence,  not  even  politely  forced  laughter 
breaking  its  fall.  But  she  forgot  it  in  the  absorption  of 
taking  a  trick  with  an  ill-guarded  queen.  Later,  however, 
when  she  had  gone  to  the  pantry  to  help  Tempe  serve  the 
salad  she  caught  the  belated  echo  of  her  innocent  remark. 
Her  guests  did  not  realize  that  the  little  bungalow  was  a 
perfect  sounding  board  and  they  were  not  handicapped 
by  the  sort  of  social  conscience  that  forbids  discussing  a 
host  or  hostess. 

"Only  one  rug  and  keeping  a  maid!  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing?"  snorted  Mrs.  Naylor. 

"It's  the  poor  boy  that  I  feel  sorry  for."  Thus  droned 
Mrs.  Kram  with  the  tremolo  stop  on  her  voice.  "I  watch 
him  trudging  up  the  hill  in  front  of  our  house  every 
evening  and  he  used  to  come  up  whistling  but  now  he  has 

that  worried  frown  on 
his  face  and  holds  his 
head  down.  I  tell 
you  a  man  may  not 
say  as  much,  but  he 
takes  a  pride  in  his 
home  just  as  much  as 
a  woman.  Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge  was  telling  me 
that  sheknew old  Mrs. 
Mitchel,  Jimmy's 
mother,  and  that  no- 
body kept  a  better 
house  than  she  did. 
The  boy  has  been 
used  to  things  and 
then  to  come  to  such 
i  shiftlessnCBS  as  this!" 

Back  in  th»  pantry, 
Marjorie  could  still 
see  in  her  mind's  eye 
the  contemptuous 
glance  that  Mrs. 
Kram  was  throwing 
around  her  little  liv- 
ing room  which  only 
a  few  hours  back  had 
looked  so  festive  in 
"•  the  glow  of  the  fire- 
light and  with  the 
gay  autumn  foliage 
X"  all  about. 

TIKE  the  famous 
•L'  Charlotte  who 
went  on  cutting 
bread  and  butter, 
Marjorie  continued 
to  dish  out  salad. 
She  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  sorial  school 
which  teaches  that 
Conlimied  on  pagt  SI 
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RING   OUT  WILD   BELLES 


THROUGH  a 
draughty  chink  in 
the  stable  door,  Len 
Ballister,  champion  stave- 
cutter,  diplomat  and  con- 
stable of  Chatville  East, 
could  command  a  perfect 
view  of  the  place  of  his 
adoption,  scintillating  in 
garb  of  winter's  snow. 
Also  by  manipulating  his 
long  neck  slightly  he  could 
command  one  of  the 
cabins — owned  by  himself, 
but  managed  by  Jane- 
Ann,  the  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows.  A  man 
may  not  own  a  horse  and 
still  need  a  stable.  Len 
was  one  of  those  men. 
Frequently  he  found  it 
necessary,  following  one 
of  those  arguments  with 
his  better-half,  which 
sprang  suddenly  up  as  a 
squall  at  sea,  to  take  pro- 
tection behind  this  door, 
which,  fortunately,  latch- 
ed from  the  inside. 

Orinoco,  the  hound  pup, 
having  seen  the  cause  of 
this  morning's  domestic 
flurry,  had,  with  a  wisdom 
born  of  close  association 
with  trouble,  wisely  head- 
ed the  procession  of  two 
through  the  drifts  to  this 
chill  but  safe  sanctuary. 
Now  he  sat  on  a  pile  of 
straw  and  wept  silently 
while  Len,  eye  to  the 
chink,  reconnoitered  and 
planned  a  speedy  get- 
away. 

"Dat  wumman,"  ruminated  Len,  as  he 
gazed  outward,  "am  so  contrary  dat  if  ever 
she  climbs  ce  shiny  ladder  ter  heaben  one 
half  ob  her'll  kick  de  udder  half  down  ag'in. 
Neber  seen  her  likes,  nohow." 

Orinoco,  taking  heart  of  grace  from  his  master's  voice, 
whined  pleadingly. 

Len  turned  upon  him.  "Yo'  long-eared,  wet-eyed  son 
ob  sin!"  he  addressed  him.  "Yo'  bow-legged,  pot-bellied 
skin  ob  a  howl,  yo'!  Fer  two  cents  I'd  bus'  yo'  so  wide 
open  yo'd  fink  yo'  was  a  hair  door-mat.  What  yo'  mean 
by  stealin'  de  meat  off  de  platter  an'  hidin'  it  un'er  my 
chair,  anyways?" 

Orinoco  whimpered  cringingly. 

"Yo'  orter  knowed  she'd  blame  it  all  onter  me." 

The  dog  writhed  abjectly  in  the  straw.  Len's  stern 
face  relaxed  in  a  grin. 

"Yo'  kin  t'ank  yo'r  stars  it  was  Jane-Ann's  chops 
'stead  ob  mine,  yo'  stole.  Dat's  all  dat  saves  yo'  from 
sudden  deaf,  dawg." 

Orinoco  squirmed  erect  and  wagged  his  tail.  He  had 
learned  to  read  Len's  countenance  and  knew  forgiveness 
was  not  far  off. 

T  ENNOX  climbed  up  on  an  empty  oat-box,  from  a 
•»— '  pocket  drew  a  letter  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
him  for  attention  from  the  Chatville  chief  of  police,  and 
read  it  over  carefully  for  the  third  time. 

"Dat's  all  right,"  he  soliloquized,  having  finished  the 
perusal.  "I'll  keep  an  eye  out  fer  dis  pusson  herein  de- 
scribed, but  not  till  af'er  Christmas  day.  Dis  ain't  no 
season  ob  year  ter  be  bowin'  neef  de  load  of  detectibility, 
nohow.  When  I  man-hunts,  I  man-hunts.  When  I 
celebrates,  I  celebrates.    Two  don't  nohow  mix." 

He  got  down  from  the  box,  patted  Orinoco  forgivingly, 
allowed  him  to  caress  his  ear,  then  went  back  to  the  chink 
in  the  door. 

"Orinoco,"  he  whispered,  "Jane-Ann's  goin'  out. 
Dat's  what  I  calls  lucky." 

Silence  for  a  spell,  then,  "Her's  lockin'  de  door  af'er 
her,  Orinoco.    Dat's  what  I  calls  onlucky." 

Len  was  about  to  remove  his  optic  from  the  crack  in 
the  door  when  he  discerned  a  tall  negro  dressed  in  fur- 
lined  overcoat  and  silk  hat  approaching  in  a  jaunty  stride 
up  the  street. 

"Dat  Chicago  false  alarm  sure  gibes  me  a  pain,"  he 
muttered.  "Laws  sake,  look  at  him  strut.  Finks  jes' 
'cause  he's  Gran'  Organizer  ob  dat  new  lodge  he's  startin' 
here,  he's  de  king  ob  Egypt  an'  Great  Britainny.  I  bet 
a  cookie  he's  on  his  way  down  ter  Homer  Hudson's  place. 
He's  goin'  ter  get  Homer  ter  do  sumfin'  fer  him;  maybe 


He  paused  ,a  momenl  on  the 
path  to  gaze  contemptuously 
across  at  a  dilapidated  build- 
ing bearing  in  huge  black 
letters  the  sign  "Freed  Child- 
ren of  Africa." 
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finance  dis  here  Beauty  Contes'  he's  promotin'  on 
Christmas  eve.  Dat's  it,  fer  shore.  An'  pore  Homer's 
boun'  ter  fall  fer  his  smooth  talk.  I'll  jes'  go  up,  break 
inter  my  house,  finish  my  breakfas',  an'  den  I'll  traipse 
'long  ober  ter  Homer's  an'  fin'  out  all  'bout  it." 

Len  called  Orinoco,  unlocked  the  barn  door,  and 
peered  cautiously  out.  A  blast  of  icy  wind  smote  him  in 
the  eyes  and  brought  the  tears.  He  paused  a  moment  on 
the  path  to  gaze  contemptuously  across  at  a  dilapidated 
building  bearing  in  huge  black  letters  the  sign  Freed 
Children  of  Africa;  then  he  went  on  to  the  cabin. 

MEANWHILE  Mr.  Eli  Rodgers,  Grand  Organizer  of 
the  society  known  as  the  Freed  Children  of  Africa, 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  domicile  of  Homer  Hudson, 
champion  pugilist  of  Kent   County,  and  all  round  sport. 

He  knocked  softly  on  the  door  and  smiled  benignly  up 
into  the  forbidding  countenance  of  Homer. 

"Brudder  Hudson,  I's  right  glad  ter  fin'  yo'  ter  hum." 

Homer  nodded,  crawfished  backward  a  step,  and 
waved  his  visitor  inside.  Organizer  Rodgers  seated  him- 
self, unbuttoned  his  fur-lined  coat  and  laid  his  silk  hat  on 
the  table. 

"We're  goin'  ter  hab  a  gran'  contes'  on  Chris'mas  eve, 
Brudder  Hudson,"  he  remarked,  "t'anks'  to  de  interest 
sech  prominent  citizens  as  yo'rse'f  are  takin'  in  de  Freed 
Children  ob  Africa  Society.  When  de  belle  ob  Bridge- 
town an'  de  belle  ob  Chatville  East  meet  on  dat  night,  ter 
pit  dere  respective  cha'ms,  dere's  goin'  ter  be  a  wil'  time." 

Homer  allowed  the  scowling  suspicion  in  his  face  to 
relax.  • 

"Dere'U  be  wil'  words  too,  if  so  I  knows  dem  two  fe- 
males," he  said.  "Dere'll  be  scratchin'  an'  ha'r-puUin'  if 
Sally  Jones  an'  Libby  Parker  am  allowed  ter  get  close 
togedder.    I'm  tellin'  yo'  dat." 

Organizer  Rodgers  took  a  huge  gold  watch  from  the 
pocket  of  his  white  vest  and  consulted  it. 

"I  got  but  a  minute  er  so  to  tarry  wif  yo',  brudder. 
May  I  ast  yo'  one  er  two  questions?" 

"Pervidin'  they'se  not  too  pussonal,"  Homer  agreed. 
"What  yo'  wanter  know?" 

Rodgers  produced  two  cigars,  handed  Homer  one  of 
them  and  lit  the  other. 

"Concernin' dis  man  Lennox  Ballister,"  he  said.  "Is  he 
to  be  trested,  brudder?" 


That  Beauty  Con- 
test seemed  to  spell 
ruin  for  Excelsior 
Secret  Brotherhood, 
prosperity  for  the 
"Freed  Children  of 
Africa."  But  that 
was  counting  with- 
out   Len    Ballister. 


"Not  by  no  means," 
answered  Homer  prompt- 
ly. "Dat  Len's  so  crooked 
he'd  steal  dat  imitation 
mink  linin'  outer  dat  coat 
yo're  wearin'  an'  sell  it  fer 
Persian  lamb." 

"Den  my  summin'  up 
ob  him  has  been  correc', 
brudder.  I  jedged  him  ter 
be  a  ha'mless,  happy-go- 
lucky  Nigger  who  would 
be  more  ob  a  hindrance 
dan  a  halp  tous." 
"Quite  so." 

"But  am  he  not  de 
Gran'  Master  ob  dis  Ex- 
celsior Secret  Society  dat 
he  organized  some  time 
ago?" 

"Sure,  he's  dat.  An'  he 
gets  two  dollars  fer  ebery 
new  member  he  fotch  inter 
dat  society  in  a  coffin.  He 
done  carry  me  as  fer  as  de 
Portals  Ob  Hostibilla  onct 
— but  no  furder." 

"Yo'  didn'  git  'nitia- 
tion,  den?" 

"No  sah,  not  me.  I 
turn  clean  inside  out  an' 
squirm  my  way  down 
from  dat  place.  Don' 
figger  ter  ride  in  no  coffin 
till  time  comes  I  has  ter." 

"Brudder  Hudson,"  Organizer  Rodgers 

hitched  his  chair  closer  to  Homer  and  laid 

a  hand  gently  on  the  pugilist's  corded  arm, 

"s'pose  I  was  ter  make  yo'  a  proposition, 

dis  mawnin'?  S'pose  I  was  ter  offer  yo'  de  honor  ob  fillin' 

de  highes'  office  ob  dis  Freed  Children  ob  Africa  Society; 

would  yo'  accep'?" 

Homer's  eyes  sought  the  other  man's  suspiciously. 
"Dat  all  de-pen's  on  what  de  position  am." 
"Suttingly.    Well  den,  s'posin'  I  was  ter  say  it  was  dat 
ob  Royal  Angel  ob  de  society?" 
"What  dat  mean  I'll  hab  ter  do?" 
"Why,  brudder,  simply  father  de  society,  guide  an' 
control  it,  an'  be  a  angel  ter  it  in  all  ways  yo'  kin.    Bear 
wif  its  faults  an'  succor  an'  protect  it." 
"But  dat'll  cos'  me  money." 
"A  mere  trifle,  brudder,  a  mere  trifle." 
Homer  scowled.    "I  don't  fink  I  wanter  be  no  Angel 
sucker,"  he  decided. 

ORGANIZER  RODGERS  sighed  patiently. 
"Brudder,"  he  said  pleadingly,  "turn  not  a  deaf  ear 
to  de  voice  ob  Opportunity  dis  day.    Whyfer  should  yo' 
hesitate  when  Good  Fortune  whisper   'Come  dis  way'?" 

"But,"  Homer's  voice  was  fear-ridden,  "dat  fing  yo' 
calls  Opportunity  may  be  only  ol'  Dame  Bad  Luck 
temptin'  dis  Nigger  ter  shoot  craps  wif  loaded  dice.  Once 
bit,  twice  shy,  dat's  me.  I  been  playin'  goat  fer  so  long, 
I's  scared  to  open  my  mouf  fer  fear  I'll  bleat.  I  been  a 
easy-mark  as  long  as  I'm  gonter  be.  Get  dat." 

"Brudder  Hudson,"  spoke  Organizer  Rodgers  chiding- 
ly,  "dere  are  men  who  would  gib  anyfing  dey  possess, 
almos',  ter  be  what  yo'  hab  been  invited  ter  be,  Royal 
Angel  ob  The  Freed  Children  ob  Africa.  It's  de  highes' 
compliment  an'  honor  de  society  can  bestow.  All  de 
great  men  ob  de  worl'  hab  been  Royal  Angels  one  time 
er  nuther.  Only  a  great  man  will  do.  Dat's  fer  why  I 
come  ter  yo'." 

"An'  dis  Royal  Angel,  him  does  jes'  what?  Say  it 
ag'in." 

"Why,  brudder,  all  he  do  is  simply  finance  de  order 
till  de  membership  dues  come  in;  dat's  all.  Pays  de  few 
preliminary  expenses — sech  as  hall  rent,  printin',  an'  so 
forth." 

"Humph!  An'  s'posin'  I's  fool  enuf  ter  do  so  much — 
what  I  get  fer  this  angelic  financin'?  Dat's  what  I  longs 
ter  know  now.'' 

"Yo'  gits,"  said  Mr.  Rodgers  suavely,  "two  dollars 
back  fer  ebery  one  yo'  expend  toward  financin'  de  order." 

"How  so?" 
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"Dis  hyar  way,  Brudder  Hudson.  On  Chris'mas  Eve 
de  order  will  hoi'  de  gran'  beauty  contes'  rally — as  yo' 
knows.  Well,  on  dat  night  only  paid-up  members  will  be 
^allowed  ter  vote  in  de  contes'  what  will  say  whever  de 
belle  ob  Chatville  East  or  de  belle  ob  Bridgetown  am  de 
mos'  beautif  uller. 

"Yo'  knows  de  feelin's  runnin'  high  an'  strong,  brudder. 
Eberybody'U  want  ter  vote;  consequence,  dere's  goin'  ter 
be  a  heavy  due-fall  dat  night,  an'  previous.  Us  charge 
six  dollars  'nitiation  fee.  Free  ob  dat  goes  ter  yo'  an'  free 
ter  me.    How's  dat?" 

"An'  how  much  money  dis  goin'  ter  cost  de  Royal 
Angel,  spot  down?"  Homer  asked. 

"Sho'l  A  mere  trifle,  brudder.  Say  two  hundred 
dollars." 

"Lor'  A'mighty!"  Homer  fairly  staggered  under  the 
force  of  this  intelligence.  "Two  hundred!  Dat's  a  heap 
more'n  bein'  a  Royal  Angel's  worf ." 

"Not  so,  brudder,"  soothed  Rodgers.  "Listen  ter  me. 
Gran'  Organizer  ob  dis  order  an'  one  who  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  What  yo'  s'pose  is  happenin'  right  now  in 
Chatville  East  an'  Bridgetown?  I'll  tell  yo'.  Dem  two 
belles  am  workin'  eberbody  dey  knows  ter  vote  fer  dem. 
Ebery  one  what  vote  mus'  be  a  paid-up  member  to  de 
order.  Christmas  Eve,  night  ob  degran'  beauty  contes',  '11 
see  us  wif  more'n  a  thousan'  dollars  in  de  treasury." 

HOMER'S  face  lightened.    His  gold  tooth  gleamed  in 
a  smile.    "Ob  which  I  gets  half,  yo'  say?" 

"Ob  which  yo',  as  Royal  Angel,  gets  half,  pervidin' 
yo' accep' de  sacred  trus' ob  de  order  an' become  now  an' 
herewith  said  Royal  Angel." 

"I's  perfuctly  willin',  on  de  basis  outlined,"  Homer 
decided. 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  from  an  inner  pocket  drew 
a  well-filled  wallet.  His  fingers  smoothed  the  soft  leather 
caressingly.  That  wallet  contained  his  share  of  the  gate- 
receipts  of  one  of  the  hardest  battles  of  his  career  as  a 
pugilist.    He  was  loath  to  part  with  it. 

He  stood  gazing  undecidedly  at  Rodgers  who  was 
calmly  buttoning  his  fur-lined  overcoat  and  humming  a 
snatch  of  Yuletide  song. 

"Jes'  a  minute." 

Homer's  shoulders  were  hunched,  his  bullet  head 
thrust  aggressively  forward.  The  muscles  of  his  great 
arms  rippled  beneath  the  closely-fitting  checked  coat. 
His  face  was  the  scowling  face  of  the  fighter  who  had 
earned  the  championship  of  the  county. 

"Gran'  Organizer  Rodgers,"  he  said  meaningly,  "one 
word  ob  warnin'  ter  yo'  befo'  dis  money  is  transferred 
from  me  ter  yo'se'f .  I's  willin'  ter  be  Royal  Angel  an'  do 
flyin'-stunts  ter  de  bee'  ob  my  ability.  I's  willin'  ter 
advance  two  hundred  dollars  towards  financin'  expenses 
ob  dis  Chris'mas  beauty  contes'.  But  what  I  ain't  nowise 
willin'  ter  do  is  hab  yo'  try  ter  put  anyfing  ober  on  me. 
An'  so,  Misto  Man  from  Chicago,  yo'  try  any  funny  work, 
an'  yo'  ain't  nebber 
goin'  ter  speak  de 
name  ob  yo'r  home  city 
ag'in.  Only  jes  de 
las'  syllable,  mebbe.  Yo' 
kin  a  s  t  anybudy  in 
dis  place  if  I's  in  de 
habit  ob  lettin'  folks 
trifle  wif  me  or  my  coin 
an'  get  away  wif  it. 
Now  I's  said  my  said- 
so,  an'  we  un'erstan' 
each  an'  oneanudder." 

Organizer  Rodgers 
held  out  his  hand. 

"Brudder  Hudson, 
yo'll  fin'  me  fair  an' 
square  as  dat  stove- 
pipe hole  'bove  yo'r 
head,  an'  hones'  as  de 
sunlight  ob  day.  Us'll 
work  togedder  in  sweet 
harmony  toward  de 
good  ob  de  order  ob 
Freed  Children  ob  Afri- 
ca. Han'  in  ban'  an' 
shoulder  ter  shoulder. 
Me  contractin'  debts 
an  yo'  a-payin' — " 

Homer,  who  was  leaf- 


Between  the  belle  of 
Bridgetown  and  the 
belle  o  f  ChatoiUe 
East,  sat  Homer  Hud- 
son, Royal  Angel  of 
the  Order,  attired  in  a 
drea  iuit  several  sizes 
too  swall  for  him  and 
holding  a  gilt  wand  in 
hit  hand. 


"Brudder,"  he  said 
pleadingly,  "turn  not 
a  deaf  ear  to  de 
ooice  oh  Opportunity 
dis  day." 


ing  banknotes  from 
the  wallet,  looked  up 
darkly. 

"What's  dat  agin', 
'bout  yo'  contractin' 
debts  an'  me  payin'?" 
he  demanded. 

"Nuffin\  Nuffin' 
'tall,"  said  Rodgers 
hastily.  "I  was  jes'  a- 
ramblin',  dat's  all. 
Dis  here  money '11 
more'n  pay  'nitial 
'spenses,  an'  me'n 
yo'll  ride  in  on  de 
high  tide  ob  paid  up 
lodge-dues.  It's  goin' 
ter  be  a  Merry  Chris'- 
mas fer  yo'  an'  me, 
brudder.    'Tis  so." 


THROUGH  a  spot 
scratched  clear  of 
frost  on  the  window- 
pane  Homer  watched  the  jaunty  form  of  the  Chicago 
Negro  disappear  through  the  picket  gate  and  about  a 
curve  in  the  road,  his  fur-lined  coat-tails  flapping  defiance 
to  the  scurrying  snow,  his  silk  hat  set  at  a  saucy  angle 
on  his  crinkly  pate. 

Homer  was  experiencing  the  strange  sensation  of  hav- 
ing lost  and  found  something  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
minus  two  hundred  dollars,  but  he  was  a  Royal  Angel. 
There  was  in  that  name  an  indefinable  element  which 
awed  and  mystified,  and  gave  him  a  peculiar  sensation  of 
elation  and  distinction;  something  ethereal  and  holy  that 
placed  him  apart  from  the  common  herd  of  humanity. 
Eli  Rodgers,  G.  O.,  had  said  that  only  great  men  could 
be  Royal  Angels.  Homer's  chest  swelled  at  the  honor 
which  had  been  paid  him. 

"Here's  what  I  journeys  'cross  to  Len  Ballister's  an' 
crows  my  crow,"  he  decided.  "Won't  dat  long,  skinny 
Nigger  up  an'  paw  de  air  when  I  tells  him  'bout  de  tribute 
de  Freed  Chillun  Society  done  pay  me?  I  guess  mebbe  he 
wfll." 

Homer  opened  the  closet  door  to  secure  his  overcoat 
when  a  shuffling  step  on  the  snow-packed  walk  without 
arrested  his  attention. 

"Dat's  Len  now,"  he  murmured.  "Won'er  what 
brings  dat  Nigger  here  dis  day?" 

"Mawnin,'  Homer."  Len's  voice  was  cheerful  as  he  shut 
the  blustery  storm  behind  him  and  knocked  the  snow- 
balls from  his  heels  on  the  faded  linoleum  beneath  the 
stove.    "Fine  Chris'mas  wedder,  we's  a-gettin'." 

Homer  grunted  something  unintelligible. 

"Yo'  meet  up  wif  Gran'  Chief  Organizer  Rodgers  on  de 
way  ober?"  he  inquired. 


Len  shook  his  head. 
"Not  so.  Has  dat  gen- 
'leman  been  ter  see  yo' 
dis  mawnin'.  Homer?" 
he  asked  gently. 

"Jes'  dis  short  time 
lef." 


H^ 


OMER   sat    down 

and  pushed  a  chair 

towards     his     visitor. 

"What  yo'  wantin'  ter 

see  me  'bout,  Len?" 

"Ain't  wantin'. 
Thought  mebee  yo'd  be 
eager  ter  see  me,  Hom- 
er." 

"Fer  why?"  There 
was  apprehension  in  the 
tones.  Something  told 
Homer  that  bad  luck 
was  hovering  close  to 
ogle  at  him. 

Len    plucked   a  che- 
root from  his  vest  pocket  and  reached  for  a  sliver. 

"Kase,  Homer,  I  done  learn  dat  Chicago  organizer  man 
was  comin'  here  to  discuss  business  wif  yo'  dis  mawnin  . 
"Well,  what  'bout  dat?" 

"I  un'erstan'  it  was  his  intention  to  make  you  some 
sorter  fifty-sixty  proposition  on  Freed  Children  member- 
ship fees,  pervidin'  yo'  financied  dis  beauty  contes'  blow- 
out.   Was  I  misinformationed  dere?" 

"Not  atall.    I  has  accepted  de  pos'  ob  Royal  Angel  ob 
de  society." 
■"What  dat  yo'  is,  Homer?" 

"Royal  Angel.  Takes  a  big  man  ter  be  one  ob  dem 
Royal  Angels,  Len.  So  says  Misto  Rodgers." 

"Which  means,  ob  cou'se,  it  cos'  yo'  some  money? 
Homer  squirmed.  "An'  what  if  so  it  did?    My  money, 
ain't  it?" 

"Quite  so.  Dat  is  ter  say  it  tros  yo'r  money.  Ain  t  no 
mo'.  Howsomeebber,  what's  did  is  did.  Fing  fer  yo  ter 
do  now,  Homer,  is  let  somebudy  in  on  dis  proposition  wif 
yo'.    Somehvdy  wif  braint." 

"Don'  need  nobudy,  ner  no  mo'  brains  dan  I's  got  niy- 
ownse'f,"  Homer  retorted.  "If  so  yo's  hintin'  dat  I  let 
yo'  in  on  my  profits,  tain't  no  use.  I  kin  Royal  Angel  dis 
job  alone,  wifout  any  holp  frum  yo'." 

"But,  Homer,  ain't  yo'  an'  me  allars  played  double—? 
"Mebbe  so.    But  us  don' no  mo'." 
Homer's  face  was  scowling. 

"What  yo'  s'pose  Organizer  Rodgers  say  ter  me  bout 
yo',  Len?"  he  asked. 

"Mebbe  he  hint  dat  I's  a  good,  brainy  man  ter  link 
up  wif.  Homer." 

"Huh,  I'll  say  he  didn'.    He  say,  'Watch  dat  yaller 

Nigger,  Ballister.  He 
am  jealous,  kase  de 
Freed  Chillun  Society 
am  puttin'  his  'Celsior 
lodge  out  ob  business, 
an'  he'll  go  ter  no  ends 
ter  cause  yo'— de  Roy- 
al Angel  ob  Freed 
Chillun  —trouble  aplen- 
ty.' Dat's  what  he  says 
time  an'  agin,  ter  me." 
Len  hitched  his  chair 
a  little  forward.  His 
right  eyelid  twitched 
slightly  as  he  turned  an 
indignant  face  toward 
Hudson. 

"Lan'  sakes!  He 
needn'  been  so  caus- 
matic  in  his  remarks 
'bout  me,  Homer.  I 
ain't  wishin'  him  ner 
his  Freed  Chillun  Ob 
Africa  no  ha'm.  None 
'tall.  An'  as  fer  yo'. 
Homer,  ain't  I  allars 
been  yo'r  troo  fricn  , 
an' stood  by  yo*  in  time 

ob  trial?" 

"I  ain't  sayin'  yo 
ain't,  ain't  sayin'  yo' 
hahn't,"  Homer  re- 
turned truculently,  "la 
sayin'  bis'ness  is  bis - 
ness.  I  gotter  chance 
ter  clean  up  big  money 
on  candidates'  fees  ob 
dis  society,  an'  I* 
settin'    in   -alone    an 

happy." 

"Den  I  reckon  nun 
said— is  nuff  said." 

Len  got  up  from  his 
Continued  on   page  BS 
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Even  now  the  undertaker  is  dust'wg  off  his  stock 
in  anticipation  of  a  business  visit. 

OTTAWA  for  the  time  being  has  ceased  to  be  the 
political  centre  of  the  universe.  With  the  "busi- 
ness" cabinet  scattered  hither  and  yon  in  search 
of  the  education  travel  is  supposed  to  give,  the  veneer  is 
almost  off  the  lumber  camp  and  the  solemn  silence  is 
broken  only  by  the  hoarse  boom  of  the  Chaudi&-e.  The 
population,  so  far  as  public  interest  goes,  is  reduced  to 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King  (with  valet)  and  Rt.  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen  (without  hope). 

Of  the  former  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  attending  strictly 
to  his  social  duties  and  as  his  valet  has  to  dress  him  for 
each  of  them,  said  valet  is  probably  the  busiest  member  of 
the  "business  cabinet."  Of  the  Hon.  Arthur,  little  hope 
is  entertained.  The  gloom  entered  his  soul  on  Dec.  6th 
last.  It  is  now  affecting  his  entire  oratory.  Not  only  has 
this  young  nation  gone  to  the  political  bow-wows,  but  in- 
tellectually it  is  rotting  at  the  roots  and  he  has  a  growing 
suspicion  that  socially  and  morally  it  is  headed  for  the 
rocks.  Somewhere,  Christmas  bells  may  ring  out,  a  joy- 
ous peal ;  somewhere,  the  laughter  of  children  may  speak 
a  happiness  the  festive  season  is  supposed  to  bring.  But 
Hon.  Arthur  will  hear  them  not.  He  knows  that  times  are 
out  of  joint.  Heredity  may  be  to  blame.  Modern  inven- 
tion may  have  annihilated  the  simplicity  and  displaced 
the  natural  with  the  artificial.  Yes,  by  heck,  the  whole 
works  have  gone  wrong.  Arthur  Meighen  will  tell  you 
io,  if  you  only  give  him  half  a  chance. 

The  High  Priest  of  Despondency 

THE  young  Tory  leader  was  not  born  an  optimist. 
But  there  were  times  when  he  was  toiling  upward 
through  the  political  night  when  he  could  almost  see  the 
»un  of  better,  nobler  times  trying  to  hoist  its  face  on  the 
horizon.  That  was  when  Borden  ruled  at  Ottawa  and  the 
political  prodigy  from  The  Portage  was  teacher's  pet. 
Then  Wesley  Rowell  came  and  gradually  the  "great 
constitutional  lawyer  from  Nova  Scotia"  fell  under  his 
influence.  Little  Arthur's  nose  was  out  of  joint;  the  sun 
felt  its  foot  slip  and  the  gloom  deepened.  There  was  a 
temporary  flush  in  the  East  when  Wesley  took  to  the 
woods  and  the  Conservative  members,  ably  assisted  by 
Tom  Blacklock  and  Gratton  O'Leary,  put  Arthur  on  top 
of  the  Tory  heap.  But  Wesley  Howell's  work  was  well 
done.  The  Tory  organization  was  gone.  The  old  "ma- 
chine" that  had  carried  the  party  to  victory  full  many  a 
time  and  oft  looked  like  a  Ford  that  had  tried  a  head-on 
argurnent  with  a  freight  train.  And  when  Hon.  Arthur 
went  out  to  get  a  cabinet  the  absence  of  applications  for 
the  noblest  jobs  in  the  nation's  gift  confirmed  his  former 
suspicions  that  all  was  not  well  in  Israel,  that  the  gods, 
political  and  otherwise,  had  turned  thumbs  down  on  what 
should  have  been  the  happiest  and  most  fertile  tract  of  the 
whole  sad  world.  The  election  confirmed  his  worst  sus- 
picions. The  cruel  crack  of  personal  defeat  in  his  own 
Portage  la  Prairie  helped  to  further  curdle  any  milk  of 
human  kindness  that  may  have  leaked  into  his  system. 
To-day  he  stands  the  God  of  Gloom,  the  high  priest  of 
despondency,  the  prophet  who  would  go  after  honor  in 
his  own  country  by  predictions  that  bring  tears  to  eyes 
that  want  to  smile  and  sorrow  to  hearts  that  would 
long  to  rejoice. 

Yes,  we're  drifting  back  to  party  lines.  But  we're  doing 
it  under  difficulties.  Just  imagine  those  gay  old  dogs  of 
other  days,  the  Tories,  trying  to  coax  the  erring  ones  back 
to  the  crepe-hung  home  in  which  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 
is  preaching  a  series  of  all  too  lengthy  funeral  sermons. 


R    TOONS       BY      LOU      SK 

The  Liberals  are  in  better  luck.  Premier  King  aways  wears 
a  smile.  He's  so  well  satisfied  with  himself  that  he  couldn't 
stop  smiling  if  he  tried.  It  may  be  that  his  followers  are 
in  factions.  Rude  critics  may  aver  that  he's  only  a  figure- 
head in  his  own  home;  that  he  rules  by  the  grace  of  Gouin 
and  that  if  he  doesn't  do  as  he's  told  the  frowning  little 
Frenchman  may  snap  his  fingers  and  take  away  his 
sceptre.  But  he  knows  that  these  are  merely  straws  in  the 
pathway  of  a  great  man.  He  is  Premier.  He  knows  he  is. 
Also  he  knows  that  Canada  is  thrice  blessed  in  having 
such  a  Premier.  So  he'll  keep  right  on  being  Premier  and 
enjoying  every  minute  of  it.  He  may  not  do  much  else. 
But  what  of  that?  A  man  who  keeps  on  premiering  and 
doing  it  gracefully  and  with  the  proper  dignity  hasn't 
got  time  to  do  much  else.  If  other  things  are  to  be  done, 
let  Gouin  do  them.  What  did  Quebec  send  Gouin  to 
Ottawa  for,  anyway? 

There  you  have  what  is  happening  in  Ottawa.  Just 
about  as  near  nothing  as  you  could  imagine  in  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  and  by  the  personalities  of  a  King 
and  a  Meighen. 

Simplified  Thinking  for  the  Public 

BUT  elsewhere  things  are  happening  and  you  can't  help 
feeling  that  the  political  unrest  caused  by  the  war  is 
beginning  to  settle.  A  great  war  acts  on  the  body  politic 
as  a  religious  revival  on  the  body  spiritual.  It  awakens 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  And 


Yes,  by  heck,  the  whole  works  have  gone  wrong. 

Arthur  Meighen  will  tell  you  so  if  you  only  give 

him  half  a  chance. 


the  awakened  start  out  to  remodel  the  country  and  its 
administration.  They  start  out  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  ignorance  of  the  amateur.  Time  thins  the  enthusiasm 
and  experience  moderates  the  ignorance.  Then  the 
"remodelers"  proceed  to  sift  back  to  where  others  will  do 
the  work.  The  public  likes  to  have  its  thinking  done  for  it. 
It  wants  to  be  able  to  argue  with  the  words  and  ideas  of 
the  spellbinder  and  still  be  able  to  claim  those  words  and 
mind  pictures  as  its  own.  As  members  of  a  recognized 
party  they  have  all  this  work  done  for  them.  Moreover 
they  have  learned  that  remodelling  the  science  of  govern- 
ment is  no  mean  chore.  It  involves  work  and  yet  more 
work.  And  the  public  is  inherently  lazy.  Anyway  it  has 
enough  to  do  earning  a  living  for  itself  and 
family.  So  gradually  it  settles  back  to  the 
good  old  ways  followed  by  its  fathers  and 
reflects  that  perhaps  the  old  fellows  weren't 
such  darned  fools  after  all. 

And  it  is  all  the  easier  for  Canada  to  get 
back  into  line  because  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  always  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  provinces  further  west,  have 
always  kept  the  Liberal  flag  nailed  to  the 
mast.  So  it  is  only  the  old  Tory  stronghold 
of  Ontario  and  the  settlers  beyond  the 
Lakes  who  have  to  take  a  new  reckoning 
and  readjust  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state. 

Ontario  naturally  is  coming  into  line 
faster  than  the  West.  It  is  older  and  has 
always  pretended  to  more  sense.  Moreover 
as  Ontario  was  first  to  go  forward  it  is  only 
natural  that  she  should  be  the  first  to  get 
back  where  she  belongs. 


R/^  There  was  a  little  dinner  at  a  millionaires' 

^— '  club  in  Toronto  the  other  night.    It  wasn't 

large  in  numbers,  but  it  was  fairly  bursting 
U  C  E  with  potentialities.  For  among  those  who 
stick  their  legs  under  the  mahogany  all 
three  branches  of  the  Liberal  party  were  splendidly  rep- 
resented. Premier  King  was  there — the  man  who  was 
made  Liberal  leader  because  he  had  never  faltered  in  his 
allegiance  to  Laurier;  because  he  had  followed  the 
plumed  knight  down  to  defeat  in  the  great  conscription 
campaign  of  1917.  Wesley  Rowell  was  there — the  man 
who  went  into  the  Union  Government  to  prove  his 
patriotism  and  used  his  ascendancy  over  Borden  to  com- 
plete the  wreck  of  the  Tory  party  to  prove  his  Liberalism. 
Premier  Drury  was  there — the  man  who  followed  Laurier 
in  1917  and  turned  round  to  join  the  Farmer  Govern- 
ment in  order  that  when  the  end  came  he  might  lead  his 
fellow  yeoman  back  into  the  Liberal  camp.  Wellington 
Hay  was  there — the  man  who  has  led  the  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion in  Ontario  and  who  is  always  ready  to  hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  Drury  and  always  ready  to  step  aside 
and  make  way  for  a  greater  man,  whether  his  name  be 
Drury  or  Rowell.  The  beverages  used  at  the  banquet 
were  strictly  non-alcoholic  and  the  conversation  was 
largely  along  prohibition  lines.  But  prohibition  of  Tory 
governments  at  Queen's  Park  was  the  underlying  thought 
and  already  it  is  an  open  secret  that  while  the  Conserva- 
tives may  have  the  biggest  group  in  the  Ontario  house 
after  the  election  next  summer  it  will  avail  them  nought 
unless  they  outnumber  the  combined  Liberal  and  Farmer 
forces.  They  might  get  it  too,  with  the  aid  of  "a  common 
old  soul  with  a  bald  head,"  viz  and  to  wit  J.  J.  Morrison. 
The  latter  loves  not  the  immortal  Drury.  It  may  be  be- 
cause in  the  formation  of  the  U.  F.  O.,  J.  J.  did  the  work 
and  Drury  gained  the  glory.  It  may  be  that  the  Drury 
vanity  has  grated  on  the  carefully  cultivated  simplicity 
of  the  father  of  the  U.  F.  0.  movement.  Anyway,  J.  J. 
doesn't  like  Ernie.  He's  out  to  cut  Ernie's  political 
throat  and  he  doesn't  care  a  continental  whether  the 
present  Premier  goes  back  to  the  Liberal  camp  or  con- 
tinues along  to  his  farm  at  Crown  Hill.  Ju.st  so  long  as 
Ernie  gets  going  and  keeps  on  going,  J.  J.  will  be  satisfied. 
And  furthermore  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that  Ernie  has- 
n't got  to  have  a  self-starter  to  get  going  good  and  early. 

A  Slant  on  Ontario  Politics 

THERE  you  have  things  as  they  are  in  Ontario.  There 
are  only  two  parties,  right  now.  True,  the  Liberals 
hunt  in  two  packs,  the  Grit  and  the  Farmer,  but  they 
are  always  ready  tu  line  up  together  any  time  the  Tories 
look  dangerous.  But  it  is  west  of  the  Lakes  that  real 
things  have  been  happening.  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  the 
Hired-Man's  hero,  has  gone  out  from  among  us  and  that 
canny  old  Scotsman  Robert  Forke,  of  Brandon,  rules  in 
his  place  and  stead.  To  be  sure,  it  is  simply  a  change  in 
the  man,  not  in  the  principles;  for  at  Ottawa  Tom  Crerar 
had  no  more  devoted  follower  than  Robert  Forke.  But 
Tom  Crerar  has  quit  politics  and  gone  back  to  work  and 
everybody  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Progressives  will 
never  look  the  same  again.  For,  no  matter  what  party  you 
belong  to,  you  have  to  admit  that  T.  A.  Crerar  was  an  out- 
standing figure  in  the  House — yes,  and  in  the  country. 


Said  vale  I  is  probably  the  busiest  member  of  the"  business  cabinet." 
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Wise  critics  have  said  that  the  Farmers'  leader  lacked  per- 
sonality, that  he  was  crude  in  his  oratory  and  deficient 
in  his  mentality.  And  yet  the  House  filled  every  time  Tom 
Crerar  rose  to  speak  and  remained  filled  till  he  had  per- 
orated. He  didn't  try  to  dissect  the  flea  bite  nor  did  he 
indulge  in  mouth-filling  platitudes.  But  he  discussed 
each  question  on  its  merits  and  never  failed  to  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  information  concerning  it.  A  man  who  liked 
his  fellow  men  and  liked  to  be  liked  in  return,  he  was  per- 
haps not  enough  of  a  fighter  to  make  first-class  copy  for 
the  Press  Gallery.  He  had  few  hates  in  his  system,  but 
one  of  them  was  in  the  general  direction  of  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen.  He  always  felt  that  the  gloomy  young  Tory 
leader  started  the  Grain  Investigation  in  order  to  "get 
Crerar"  and  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  drops  out  of  public  life 
with  at  least  one  regret — that  he  did  not  get  a  good 
opportunity  last  session  to  tell  Mr.  Meighen  exactly 
what  he  thought  of  him.  Nor  did  Mr.  Meighen  exactly 
love  the  lanky  grain-grower.  That  much  is  shown  by  the 
sneering  statement  handed  out  to  the  press  when  the 
news  of  Crerar's  resignation  flashed  along  the  wires. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar's  obituary. 
He  has  simply  stepped  aside  for  the  time  being  because 
business  calls  and  he  needs  the  money.  With  the  United 
Grain  Growers  again  on  a  paying  basis  and  a  few  of  this 
world's  goods  laid  up  against  a  rainy  day,  Mr.  Crerar  will 
be  back.  For  once  a  man  has  survived  an  Ottawa  winter 
and  heard  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen  rise  above  the 
snores  of  the  civil  servants,  he's  doomed.  He  may  break 
bounds  for  a  while.  But  sooner  or  later  he'll  be  back 
for  more  of  the  same  medicine.  And  Tom  Crerar  is  still  a 
young  and  fairly  healthy  chap. 

The  Progressives  Not  Purged  of  Liberalism 

BUT  what  a  nice  time  those  Progressives  must  have 
had  selecting  a  successor.  They're 
divided  into  factions  you  know  and  range  in 
Progressives  from  Joe  Shaw  and  Agnes  Mc- 
Phail  right  up  to  Tom  Sales  and  Col.  Mc- 
Connica.  However  the  spirit  of  the  politically 
dead  Crerar  must  have  dominated  the  con-  ^ 

vention.  For  with  Robert  Forke  leading  the 
van ,  the  Farmers  at  Ottawa  will  never  get  so 
far  away  from  the  Gouin-King  Government 
that  they  won't  be  able  to  hear  the  division 
bell.  Nor  will  that  division  bell  ever  ring 
in  vain.  For  Robert  Forke  is  just  as  good  a 
Grit  as  Crerar  ever  knew  how  to  be.  He  longs 
for  the  day  when  some  one  shall  cast  out 
the  devils  from  the  Liberal  body.  He  hopes 
to  live  to  see  the  time  when  a  cleaner,  better 
Liberal  party  shall  be  born  and  he'll  do  all  in 
his  power  to  hasten  the  birth.  Meantime  he'll 
do  what  he  can  to  keep  the  present  Liberal 
party  alive  that  it  may  not  die  ere  its 
sins  are  washed  away.  Furthermore  Mr. 
Forke  will  .probably  agree  with  you  that  the 
worst  a  Liberal  Government  might  do  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  a  Tory 
Government  possibly  could  do.  So  the  King  Govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  change. 

In  fact  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  Government 
will  gather  strength  as  the  days  go  by.  Crerar,  the  natural 
leader  of  the  Farmer  movement,  had  his  troubles  control- 
ling the  various  brands  of  independents  of  his  following. 
Forke  can  hardly  hope  to  hold  them  as  well  as  Crerar  did. 


He  lacks  the  Parliamentary  experience.  He  lacks  the 
prestige  that  had  accrued  to  a  man  who  threw  down  a 
portfolio  to  uphold  a  principle.  Forke  is  a  good  man — a 
kindly  chap  with  a  lot  of  hard  common  sense.  But  the 
mentality  critics  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there 
are  mighty  few  Crerars.  There  are  very  few  men  in  public 
life  or  out  of  it  who  command  the  respect  that  was,  and  is, 
accorded  to  the  retiring  Farmer  leader.  There  are  mighty 
few  men  in  public  life  or  out  of  it  who  have  striven  so 
unselfishly  to  serve  the  people  who  trusted  him. 

"One  Who  Looked  Straight  Forward" 

HOW  many  men  would  have  rejected  the  position  of 
official  leader  of  the  Opposition  with  its  $10,000  per 
because  by  doing  so  he  believed  he  could  benefit  the  West 
that  sent  him  to  Parliament?  And  it  is  no  secret  that  it  is 
the  lack  of  $10,000  per  or  something  similar  that  has  sent 
Tom  Crerar  out  of  politics  and  back  to  his  business  office. 
How  many  men  would  have  sat  by  last  session  and 
waited  for  his  one  big  fight  in  June — and  never  let  a 
cheep  out  of  him  as  to  why  he  was  so  discreetly  silent. 
Early  in  the  session  Tom  Crerar  decided  that  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  agreement  furnished  the  only  chance 
he  had  to  get  something  substantial  for  the  Prairie  prov- 
inces. He  kept  his  eye  on  that  agreement  and  refused  to 
take  it  off.  He  refused  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  minions  of  H.  W.  Wood  who  bore  down  on  Ottawa 
howling  for  a  Wheat  Board.  Nobody  knew  better  than 
Crerar  that  any  kind  of  a  Wheat  Board  Montreal  would 
give  to  the  West  would  not  be  worth  paying  the  freight 
on .  Nobody  knew  better  than  Crerar  that  with  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  helping  the  little  grey  Nova  Scotian  to  make  his 
budget  any  concessions  in  the  tariff  wouldn't  yield  enough 
to  buy  a  Christmas  box  for  the  hired  man.  The  freight 
rates  were  his  one  and  only  chance,  so  he  waited — and  he 


AN  THE   Ot  D  CLCrjH  ES  ON 

NOW  I'm-  My  SELF  SAYS 

FARMER    Err 


But 
has 
and 


Hon.  Crerar 
quit    politics 
gone  back  to 
work. 


He's  a  punk  golfer  but  on  thai  one 
occasion  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  ball 


won.  The  crops  of  the  West  are  being  carried  to  the 
Lakes  this  year  for  millions  of  dollars  less  than  they  were 
carried  last  year.  That  means  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  the  Western  farmers — and  just  because  Tom 
Crerar  concentrated  on  one  thing  and  got  it.  He's  a 
punk  golfer,  but  on  that  one  occasion  he  kept  his  eye  on 
the  ball. 

Anyway  Crerar  "done  his  duty  as  he  seen  it" 
and  his  resignation  robs  the  House  of  one  of  its 
all  too  few  personalities.  A  lot  of  statesmen 
who  think  pretty  well  of  themselves  could  drop 
and  leave  a  much  smaller  gap. 


brand  all  kinds  of  political  mavericks.  Yes,  we're  drifting 
back  to  party  lines  and  the  drift  gains  in  strength  as  the 
days  grow  shorter.  It  won't  be  long  till  the  Ontario 
Progressives  are  hunting  for  cover  and  possibly  nomina- 
tions in  the  Grit  ranks.  The  shutters  are  going  up  on  the 
U.  F.  O.  co-operative  stores.  The  closing  of  the  political 
shop  will  follow  close  behind. 

The  B.  C.  Progressives  have  little  in 
common  with  their  Prairie  comrades.  They're 
just  a  lot  of  chaps  who  are  "agin"  everything. 
That  kind  always  becomes  the  Government's 
strongest  supports  if  the  Parliament  lives 
long  enough,  and  present  indications  are  that 
this  one  will  live  out  its  full  term. 

They   Gain   by   Sticlting   Together 

THE  Prairie  crowd  have  more  to  gain  by 
sticking  together  and  occupying  the  side 
benches.  They'll  last  longer  than  the  others. 
But  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  is  now  and  ever 
shall  be,  the  third  party  will  die  young.  Even 
now  the  undertaker  is  dusting  off  his  stock 
in  anticipation  of  a  business  visit. 

But  Robert  Forke  and  his  devoted  band 
will  wait  and  watch  and  hope;  yea,  they  may  , 
even  pray  that  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  his  big- 
interest  colleague  may  be  driven  into  the 
Tory  ranks  and  that  Willie  King  will  give 
them  what  his  ambassador  promised  ere  they 
came  East  last  December,  "A  Government 

representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  classes 

of  the  people." 


How  The   Provinces  Shape   Up 
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So   gradually  it  settles  back  to   the  good  old   days  followed 

by  its  fathers  and  reflects  that  perhaps  the  old  fellows  weren't 

such  darned  fools  after  all. 


Makes  Way  for  Lesser  Men 

BUT  after  all  his  disappearance  is  just  an- 
other slip  on  the  way  back  to  party  lines. 
Crerar  had  the  size  and  prestige  necessary  to 
restrain  the  ambitions  of  a  number  of  would-be 
farmer  leaders.  They'll  be  making  bids  for 
more  of  the  spotlight  now  that  the  mantle  has 
fallen  on  Forke.  Already  Captain  Joe  Shaw 
of  Calgary  is  said  to  have  jumped  the  traces 
and  to  be  stretching  hands  across  the  prairies 
to  Agnes  McPhail  in  Ontario.  Tho.se  two  ir- 
reconcilables  may  form  a  little  group  all  their 
own.  Then  Speakman  of  Red  Deer  has  long 
had  a  suspicion  that  he  could  fill  a  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  higher  statesmanship.  Also  there  are 
Hoey  and  Gorland  and  many  more  besides  who 
have  longed  for  a  larger  freedom  and  a  more 
rampant  independence.  They  can  see  their 
chance  now  and  won't  be  slow  to  take  it. 
Robert  Forke  and  a  devoted  band  may  hang 
on  in  the  hope  that  the  Liberal  party  may  be 
led  out  of  bondage.  The  others  will  go  jump- 
ing and  frisking  over  the  political  landscape 
like  a  bunch  of  bronchos  that  have  broken 
out  of  the  corral.  And  everybody  knows  how 
easy    it  is  for  the  party  in  power  to  lasso  and 


UT  wiiat  of  the  Tory  party,  you  ask.  It  takes  at  least 
two  parties  to  make  a  fight  and,  with  the  Progressives 
drifting  Gritwards  faster  every  day,  where  is  the  party 
of  the  other  part  going  to  come  from? 

Nor  do  things  look  any  too  bright  for  the  Tories  at  the 
time  of  writing.  The  party  organization  has  been 
smashed  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  and  practic- 
ally eliminated  on  the  Prairies,  in  Quebec  and  in  the 
Maritimes.  But  there  never  yet  was  a  Government  that 
didn't  breed  its  own  opposition.  And  despite  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Arthur  Meighen,  the  Liberals  can  be  depended 
on  to  build  up  the  old  or  a  new  Conservative  party.  Even 
now  the  solid  Quebec  is  a  bit  shaky.  The  habitant  is  in 
revolt  against  the  "Aristocracy,"  the  cry  "who  killed 
Blanche  Garneau?"  is  echoing  through  her  sylvan  glades 
and  the  Taschereau  Government  is  looking  fearfully 
forward  to  an  election  of  which  no  one  can  predict  the 
result.  And  the  opposition  is  all  the  more  formidable  that 
it  is  nameless.  Sauve,  the  leader,  has  voiced  no  standard. 
He  has  claimed  no  home.  He  has  simply  opened  a  camp 
to  which  all  the  discontented  may  come.  They're  coming. 
For  discontent  is  more  catching  than  the  measles  and 
more  especially  when  it  is  founded  on  the  age-old  pre- 
judice of  the  suffering  poor  against  the  privileged  rich. 

In  Ontario  there  arc  signs,  too,  that  some  remnants  of 
the  Old  Tory  Party  are  still  connecfeil  in  and  around 
Toronto.  In  a  provincial  byo-election  the  other  day  Col. 
Jack  Currie  redeemed  a  city  constituency  that  at  the 
general  election  had  gone  Liberal  by  five  thousand  major- 
ity. And  thereat  the  population  of  the  Tory  stronghold 
took  heart  and  rejoiced  exceedingly. 

These  are  simply  symptom-s  that  prove  the  body 
politic  is  reacting  to  treatment. 

The  Government  is  here.  The  opposition  will  grow  and 
Cnvtinvrri  nv   p(i()>'  99 
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Licking    Stamps    for   Fifty  Years 


February  22.  19H. 
"Sir : — Mr.  James  Matthews,  Postmaster  of  Acton, 
Ont.,  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  June  ISbh, 
and  he  served  as  a  clerk  in  that  office  for  two 
years  before.  He  has  therefore  had  sixty-three 
years'  service  in  the  Acton  postoffice,  dixty-one 
of  them  as  Postmaster Mr.  MatUiew's  ser- 
vice as  Postmaster  is  probably  the  longent  ser- 
vice of  any  Postmaster  in  Canada." 
(Copy  of  letter  from  Post  Office  I>epartment,  Ot- 
tawa,   (abbreviated). 


He  was  behind  the  post  office  wicket  when 
the  Crimean  IV ar  was  fought.  Was  there 
when  North  fought  South.  He  is  there  to- 
day, the  oldest  postmaster  on  the  continent 


March  4,  1918.  _ 
"Sir:— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  26ltl  ultimo, 
you  are  informed  thit  the  oldest  PoBtmaster  in 
point  of  service  in  the  United  State*  is  Silas 
Hatch,  Postmaster  at  Hatchville,  Kamstable  Co., 
Macs.,  who  was  appointed  on  Aut;ust  26,  1858. 
and  is  still  aerving  in  that  eapaoity." 
(Copy  of  letter  from  First  Assistant  Poatmetter- 
General,     Washington,    D.C.,    U.S.A.) 


HE  public  has  kept  me  busylicking  postagestamps 
for  over  50  years,  and  I  think  I'll  stay  at  the  job." 
That  decision  was  made  some  years  ago;  it  was 
made  In  response  to  a  request  that  he  should  stand  for 
some  important  elective  office,  but  the  man  who  has  seen 
more  "years  of  service  than  any  other  postmaster  on  the 
continent  was  eager  for  no  other  honor  than  his  years  of 
faithful  public  service. 

You  can  find  him  any  day  if  you  enquire  at  the  wicket 
of  the  Acton  post  office,  a  man  beyond  eighty-seven, 
figure  quite  erect,  eyesight  good,  and  hearing  almost  un- 
impaired. With  his  coat  off  he  was  among  the  mail  bags 
that  hung  on  the  long  iron  forms  waiting  to  be  locked  and 
sent  away  to  their  various  distributing  centres..  There  he 
is  carrying  on,  careless  of  the  fact  that  in  longevity  he 
is  crowding  the  century  mark  and  in  length  of  service  has 
a  record  unequalled  in  North  America.  The  dusty  tomes 
of  Washington  and  Ottawa  have  been  searched.  They  re- 
veal that  James  Matthews  stands  alone  among  post- 
masters. He  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  late  Uncle 
Robert  Swan,  in  1855,  the  year  that  Lord  Palmerston  be- 
came Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  Sebastopol  was 
taken.  The  postmaster  who  comes  nearest  this  remark- 
able term  was  found  to  be  Silas  Hatch  of  Hatchville, 
Barnstable  county,  Massachusetts,  who  was  appointed  in 
1858,  three  years  after  Mr.  Matthews. 

During  all  that  long  span,  with  its  many  events  of 
world-wide  importance,  he  has  gone  on  his  way,  faithfully 
serving  his  community  and  the  many  governments  that 
have  had  their  glory  and  passed  out. 

With  sixty-seven  years  of  unbroken  devotion  to  duty  he 
has  become  an  unique  figure  in  this  branch  of  public 
activity. 

"When  I  came  to  Acton  with  my  father  in  1845,"  said 
Mr.  Matthews  to  the  writer,  "we  settled  on  a  farm  on 
Main  Street.  It  is  now,  you  see,  built  up  with  business 
places.  Our  family  had  been  pioneer  settlers  in  the  Elora 
and  Guelph  districts.  They  chopped  some  of  the  first 
trees  in  Elora.  My  father  in  1826  built  the  old  log  house 
in  Guelph  that  was  long  used  by  the  C.  P.  R.  as  a  depot, 
and  that  prior  to  that  was  a  tavern  known  as  the  Priory. 
Even  in  Acton  I  have  seen  every  house  go  up  except  two. 

"In  those  days  a  post  office  was  a  simple  affair.  Then 
we  only  had  one  mail  a  week,  now  we've  eight  a  day. 
Then  there  was  a  very  small  amount  of  money  changing 
hands.  Now  we  sell  over  $40,000  worth  of  postage  stamps 
alone  every  year,  besides  all  the  cash  that  is  handled  in 
the  postal  savings  bank  and  in  post  office  money  orders. 
In  the  early  days  the  cost  of  sending  letters  was  very 
high.  Shortly  after  responsible  government  was  estab- 
lished in  Canada  the  control  of  the  post  office  was  handed 
over  by  the  British  authorities  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, but  prior  to  that  the  postage  rate  on  a  letter  from 
Toronto  to  Montreal  was  25  cents.  On  one  from  the 
young  provinces  to  Britain  it  was  $1.00.  Of  course 
with  development  and  changes  the  rate  came  down  till  in 
my  boyhood  it  cost  12}^  cents  to  send  a  letter  to  England 
and  7  cents  for  one  in  Canada. 

Before  the  Days  of  Postage  Stamps 

"VXT'HEN  I  became  postmaster  here  in  1855,  in 
»  »  succession  to  my  uncle,  Robert  Swan,  with 
whom  I  was  a  clerk  and  who  named  Acton  after 
his  old  home  town  in  England,  postage  stamps 
had  not  come  into  use.  People  wanting  to 
send  letters  left  the  necessary  money  and  I  stamped 
'paid'  on  the  envelope. 

"After  postage  stamps  came  into  use  it  was  the 
custom  of  most  people  to  lay  down  the  money  and 
leave  the  postmaster  to  affix  the  stamp.  With  the 
drop  letter  boxes  this  practice  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

"Those  were  the  days  of  sealing  wax.  Families 
with  crests  would  stamp  the  impression  of  their 
crest  in  the  wax.  There  were  few  newspapers 
published  in  Upper  Canada  then,  so  that  our 
volume  of  mail  from  the  printing  press  was  exceed- 
ingly small.  Those  who  did  get  a  weekly  paper  of 
any  kind  regarded  it  as  a  treasure  to  be  read  from 
end  to  end.  They  would  tell  the  most  important 
news  to  their  neighbors  who  had  no  papers.  Our 
mails  then,  such  as  they  were,  had  to  be  taken  on 
horseback,  in  cutters  or  sleighs,  on  waggons  or  any 
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Who  is  Canada's  oldest  living  poslmasler 


other   means   of   conveyance.      We   didn't    have    fifty- 
mile-an-hour  automobiles." 

Through   Epochal   Days 

MR.  MATTHEWS  has  lived  through  epochal  days. 
He   began   his   career   as    postmaster   during    the 
Crimean  War. 

"Yes,"  he  said  when  reminded  of  that  fact,  "there 
have  been  a  good  many  events  to  look  back  upon.  The 
main  line  of  the  G.  T.  R.  from  Quebec  to  Sarnia  was  com- 
pleted in  1856,  the  year  after  I  started  in  this  office.  About 
that  time  there  was  a  discovery  of  gold  in  the  sands  of 
the  Eraser  and  Thompson  rivers  and  there  was  a  wild 
rush  to  the  West  which  then  seemed  like  a  distant,  un- 
known world.    In  1861,  as  you  know,  war  broke  out  be- 


The  store  in  Acton,  Ont.,  where  Mr.  Matthews  tended  (he 
mails  a  half  centum  ago 


tween  the  North  and  the  South  in  the- United  States. 
Quite  a  few  fellows  went  over  from  around  here.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Thomas  Statham,  of  this  village,  still  draws 
his  pension.  I  remember  quite  well  when  President  Lin- 
coln was  as.sassinated.  The  event  caused  a  good  deal  of 
excitement.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Intercolonial,  the 
Canadian  Northern,  now  the  National,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  other  railways  of  Canada  have  been  built  of  course 
since  I  became  a  postmaster.  As  for  public  events  I  quite 
well  remember  the  Fenian  raids,  the  Red  River  Rebellion 
and  other  disturbances  and  wars.  These  later  happenings 
are  comparatively  recent  to  me. 

"The  Red  River  affair  caused  quite  astir  in  those  days, 
for  we  weren't  accustomed  to  getting  such  a  large  supply 
of  world  news  every  day  that  we  couldn't  digest  it.  A 
rebellion  in  our  own  country  was  something  to  talk  about, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  recall  that  Major  Allan,  a  fine  soldier, 
took  a  small  contingent  from  this  neighborhood.  I  think 
the  volunteers  all  came  back  safely.  The  Major  has  since 
passed  away.  The  Fenian  raids,  though  much  earlier, 
did  not  disturb  us  so  very  much.  People  were  pretty  busy 
in  Halton  county  in  '66  digging  out  stumps  and  building 
log  houses  for  themselves.  The  Niagara  district  felt  the 
most  of  that  brief  shock." 

When  the  Trotter  Was  the  Last  Word 


ELDERLY  citizens  of  Acton  when  they  are  leaning 
back  in  their  chairs  like  to  tell  about  the  fast  horses 
Mr.  Matthews  used  to  keep.  The  village  in  its  younger 
days  was  quite  a  centre  for  horse  trading  and  training. 
The  name  of  Ransem  Adams,  reputed  to  have  been  a 
character  in  his  day,  is  not  forgotten  with  the  trading  end.  ■ 
That  of  the  postmaster  is  associated  with  the  trotting 
events.  When  the  subject  is  mentioned  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Matthews  brighten.  He  would  be  driving  yet,  he  says, 
were  it  not  for  an  accident  of  a  few  years  back  when  he 
went  to  visit  a  son  in  Denver. 

Prior  to  this  the  postmaster  drove  trotters  that  carried 
away  the  first  prize  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
in  Buffalo  in  1901  and  second  prize  at  a  big  show  in 
Detroit.  He  exhibited  his  winners  at  Guelph,  Milton, 
Georgetown  and  many  county  fairs. 

"I  had  a  span,"  he  said,  "which  I  called  the  Grey 
Eagles.  There  wasn't  more  than  five  pounds  difference  in 
the  weight  of  these  grey  drivers.  Oh,  how  they  could 
step!  I  could  drive  a  hundred  miles  to-day  and  back  to- 
morrow with  them  and  they  would  come  home  strong  on 
the  bit.  I  guess  I  got  to  be  reasonably  well  known  around 
for  my  trotters  and  often  when  I  was  driving  through  the 
country  someone  would  call  out  to  me  'Hello,  Matthews. 
How  are  the  greys?'  Perhaps  the  man  wouldn't  know  me, 
but  of  course  there's  a  friendliness  among  horsemen  even 
if  they're  not  acquainted." 

Mr.  Matthews  remarked  further  that  he  had  the  first 
buggy  in  Acton,  and  it  was  considered  quite  a  tip-top 
thing  in  those  times.  Most  of  the  vehicles  used  for  trotters 
were  home-made  carts. 

"And  they  were  rather  homely  affairs,"    he  laughed. 

He  will  also  tell  with  great  pride  of  an  experience  with 

hook  and  line  some  years  ago  when  the  streams  that  flow 

around   Guelph,   Georgetown,  Acton,  Limehouse 

and    other    Halton    county    points    were    better 

stocked  than  now. 

Twenty  dozen  in  one  day!  But  enthusiastic 
anglers  shouldn't  think  of  taking  the  next  train  to 
Acton  after  reading  of  this  good  luck.  Mr.  Matthews 
says  the  streams  are  pretty  well  depleted  now. 
And  he  should  know,  for  even  though  he  is  past 
eighty-seven  he  likes  as  well  as  ever  a  day  with 
pole  and  line  along  a  rambling  stream. 

"We  used  to  have  fine  sport  around  here,"  he 
said,  with  a  flash  of  youth  still  in  his  eye.  "Lots  of 
deer  in  former  days."  Pausing  he  turned  to  his  son 
and  asked:  "Do  you  remember,  Chester,  that  big 
buck  I  shot  on  the  hill  back  of  Acton?  He  was  an 
old  fellow  with  eight  prongs  on  his  head.  When  we 
got  him  we  found  that  he  carried  in  his  body  two 
bullets  which  other  hunters  had  lodged  there  some 
time  before  but  which  had  not  proved  serious." 

"Away  back  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  a  man  could 

have  real  sport  when  he  went  out,"  said  he.    "We 

could  bring  in  a  deer  or  a  mess  of  good  fish  almost 

any  time  to  replenish  the  stores  of  the  kitchen. 

Continued  on  page  S9 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

WHEN  the  two  had  gone  Kassim  clapped  his 
hands  together:  "Now  then  for  the  ordeal,  the 
search  for  the  truth,"  he  declared. 

Hot  wood-ashes  were  poured  into  the  horse-bag,  and, 
protesting,  cursing,  struggling,  the  powerful  Bagree  was 
dragged  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"Who  sent  thee  to  murder  Amir  Khan?"  Kassim  asked. 

"Before  Bhowanee,  Prince,  I  did  not  kill  him!" 

At  a  wave  of  Kassim's  hand  upward  the  bag  of  ashes 
was  clapped  over  the  deceit's  head,  and  he  was  pounded 
on  the  back  to  make  him  breathe  in  the  deadly  dust. 
Then  the  bag  was  taken  off,  and  gasping,  reeling,  he  was 
commanded  to  speak  the  truth.  Once  Kassim  said: 
"Dog,  this  is  but  gentle  means;  torches  will  be  bound  to 
thy  fingers  and  lighted.  The  last  thing  that  will  remain 
to  thee  will  be  thy  tongue  for  we  have  need  of  that  to  utter 
the  truth." 

Three  times  the  nosebag  was  applied  to  Hunsa,  like  the 
black  cap  over  the  head  of  a  condemned  murderer,  and 
the  last  time,  rolling  on  the  floor  in  agony,  his  lungs  on 
fire,  his  throat  choked,  his  eyes  searing  like  hot  coals,  he 
gasped  that  he  would  confess  if  his  life  were  spared. 

"Dog!"  Kassim  snarled,  "thy  life  is  forfeit,  but  the 
torture  will  cease;  it  is  reward  enough — speak!" 

But  the  Bagree  had  the  obstinate  courage  of  a  bull-dog; 
the  nerves  of  his  giant  physical  structure  were  scarce 
more  vibrant  than  those  of  a  bull;  as  to  the  torture  it  was 
but  a  question  of  a  slower  death.  But  his  life  was  some- 
thing to  bargain  for.  Half  dead  from  the  choking  of  his 
lungs,  with  an  animal  cunning  he  thought  of  this;  it  was 
the  one  dominant  idea  in  his  numbed  brain.  As  he  lay, 
his  mighty  chest  pumping  its  short  staccato  gasps, 
Commander  Kassim  said:  "Bring  the  dog  of  an  infidel 
water  that  he  may  tell  the  truth." 

When  water  had  been  poured  down  the  Bagree's 
throat,  he  rolled  his  bloodshot  eyes  beseechingly  toward 
the  Commander,  and  in  a  voice  scarce  beyond  a  hoarse 
whisper,  said:  "If  you  do  not  kill  me.  Prince,  I  will  tell 
what  I  know." 

"Tell  it,  dog,  then  die  in  peace,"  Kassim  snarled. 

But  Hunsa  shook  his  gorilla  head,  and  answered, 
"Bhowanee  help  me,  I  will  not  tell.  If  I  die  I  die  with  my 
spirit  cast  at  thy  shrine." 

Kassim  stamped  his  foot  in  rage;  and  a  jamadar  roared: 
"Tie    the    torches   to    the    infidel's    fingers;    we    will 


have  the  truth  from  him."  *-" 

Half-a-dozen  P  i  n  d  a  r  i  s 
darted  forward,  and  poised  in  waiting  for  the  command  to 
bind  to  the  fingers  of  the  Bagree  oil-soaked  torches;  but 
Kassim  moved  them  back,  and  stood,  his  brow  wrinkled 
in  pondering,  his  black  eyes  sullenly  fixed  on  the  face  of 
the  Bagree.  Then  he  said:  "What  this  dog  knows  is  of 
more  value  to  our  whole  people,  considering  the  message 
that  has  been  brought,  than  his  worthless  life  that  is  but 
the  life  of  a  swine." 

TTE  TOOK  a  turn  pacing  the  marble  floor,  and  with  his 
■*•  *■  eyes  called  a  jamadar  to  one  side.  "These  thugs, 
when  they  cast  themselves  in  the  protection  of  Kali,  die 
like  fanatics,  and  this  one  is  but  an  animal.  Torture  will 
not  bring  the  truth.  Mark  you,  jamadar,  I  will  make  the 
compact  with  him.  Do  not  lead  an  objection,  but  trust 
me. 

"But  the  dead  Chief,  Commander—?" 

"Yes,  because  of  nim;  he  loved  his  people.  And  the 
knowledge  that  yon  dog  has  he  would  not  have  sacrificed." 

"But  Amir  Khan  is  to  be  unavenged?"  the  jamadar 
queried. 

"Allah  will  punish  yonder  infidel  for  the  killing  of  one 
of  the  true  faith.  Go  and  summon  the  officers  from  below 
and  we  will  decide  upon  this." 

Soon  a  dozen  officers  were  in  the  room,  and  the  sowars 
were  sent  away.  Then  Kassim  explained  the  situation 
saying:  "A  confession  brought  forth  by  torture  is  often 
but  a  lie,  the  concoction  of  a  mind  crazed  with  pain.  If 
this  dog,  who  has  more  courage  than  feeling,  sees  the 
chance  of  his  life  he  will  tell  (is  the  truth." 

But  they  expostulated,  saying  that  if  they  let  him  go 
free  it  would  be  a  blcj^  upon  their  name. 

"The  necessity  is  great,"  Kassim  declared,  "and  this  I 
am  convinced  is  the  only  way.  We  may  leave  his  punish- 
ment to  Allah,  for  Allah  is  great.  He  will  not  let  live  one 
so  vile." 

Finally  the  others  agreed  with  Kassim  who  said  that  he 
would  take  the  full  onus  upon  him.self  for  not  slaying  the 
murderer,  that  if  there  were  blame  let  it  be  upon  his  head. 
Then  he  spoke  to  Hunsa:  "This  has  been  decided  upon, 
dog,  that  if  thou  confess,  reveal  to  us  information  that  is 
of  value  to  our  people,  the  torture  shall  cease,  and  no 
man's  hand  in  the  whole  Pindari  camp,  shall  be  raised 
against  thee  either  to  wound  or  take  thy  life." 

"But  the  gaol,  Hazari  Sahib?" 


"/  am   Hunsa,  a  Bagree, 

a  servant  of  Bhowanee;  I 

am  not  afraid." 


"No,  dog,  if  thou  but  tell  the  truth  in  full, 
that  we  may  profit,  to-morrow  thou  may  go 
free,  and  if  any  man  in  the  camp  wounds  thee 
his  life  will  pay  for  it.  Till  noon  thou  may  have 
for  the  going;  even  food  for  thy  start  on  the 
way  back  to  the  land  of  thy  accursed  tribe. 
By  the  Beard  of  the  Prophet  no  man  of  all  the 

Pindari  force  shall  wound  thee.    Now  speak  quick,  for  I 

have  given  a  pledge." 

There  were  murmurs  amongst  the  jamadars  at  Kas- 
sim's terms,  for  their  hearts  were  full  of  hate  for  the 
creature  who  had  slain  their  loved  chief.  But  Kassim  was 
a  man  famous  for  his  intelligence.  In  all  the  councils 
Amir  Khan  had  been  swayed  by  the  Hazari's  judgment. 
It  was  an  accursed  price  to  pay  they  felt,  but  the  Chief 
was  dead;  to  kill  his  slayer  perhaps  was  not  as  great  a 
thing  as  to  have  Hunsa's  confession  written  and  attested 
to.  All  that  vast  horde  of  fierce  riding  Pindaris  and 
Bundoolas  had  been  gathered  by  Amir  Khan  with  the 
object  of  being  a  power  in  the  war  that  was  brewing — the 
war  in  which  the  Mahrattas  were  striving  for  ascendency, 
and  the  British  massing  to  crush  the  Mahratta  horde.  It 
had  been  Amir  Khan's  policy  to  strike  with  the  winning 
force;  perhaps  his  big  body  of  hard-riding  sowars  being 
the  very  power  that  would  throw  the  odds  to  one  or  other 
of  the  contenders.  Their  reward  would  be  loot,  unlimited 
loot,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Pindari,  and  an  assign- 
ment of  territory.  To  know,  beyond  doubt,  who  had 
instigated  the  murder  of  the  Chief  was  precious  know- 
ledge. It  might  be,  as  the  Gulab  had  said,  Sindhia's 
Dewan,  but  there  was  the  English  officer  there  at  the 
time;  and  the  message  of  friendship  may  have  been  a 
message  of  deceit  and  the  true  object  the  slaying  of  Amir 
Khan  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  leader. 

HUNSA  had  lain  watching  furtively  the  effect  of  the 
Commander's  words  upon  the  others;  now  he  said, 
"I  will  tell  the  truth,  Hazari,  for  thou  hast  given  a 
promi.se  in  the  name  of  Allah  that  I  am  free  of  death  at 
the  hands  of  thy  people." 

"Wait,  dog  of  an  infidel!"  Kassim  commanded:  "quick, 
call  the  Mullah  to  write  the  confession,  for  this  is  a  sin  to 
be  washed  out  in  much  blood,  and  the  proof  must  be  at 
hand  so  the  guilty  will  have  no  plea  for  mercy.  .'Miio  it  is 
a  matter  of  secrecy;  we  here  being  officers  will  have  it  on 
our  honour,  and  the  Mullah,  because  of  his  priesthood, 
will  not  speak  of  it,  also  he  will  bear  witness  of  its  sanc- 
tity." 

Soon  a  Pindari  announced,  "Commander  Sahib,  here 
is  the  holy  one,"  and  at  a  word  from  Kassim  the  priest 
unrolled  his  sheets  of  yellow  paper,  and  sitting  crcjss- 
legged  upon  a  cushion  with  a  salaam  to  the  dead  Chief, 
dipped  his  quill  in  a  little  ink-lu)rn  and  held  it  poised. 

Then  Hunsa,  his  eyes  all  the  time  furtively  watching 
the  scowling  faces  about  him,  fear  and  distriLst  in  his 
heart  over  the  gift  of  his  life,  but  impelled  by  his  know- 
ledge that  it  was  his  only  chance,  narrated  the  story  of 
Nana  Sahib  and  the  Dewan's  scheme  to  rid  the  Mahrattaa 
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of  the  leader  they  feared,  Amir  Khan;  told  that  they  knew 
that  the  British  were  sending  overtures  for  an  alliance, 
but  that  fearing  to  kill  the  messenger — unless  it  could  be 
done  so  secretly  it  would  never  be  discovered — they  had 
determined  to  remove  the  Chief.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
other  Bagrees,  Kassim  realised  that  in  the  excitement  of 
fixing  the  murder  upon  one  there  they  had  forgotten  his 
troop  associates,  and  a  hurried  order  was  passed  for  their 
capture. 

WHEN  the  confession  was  finished  Kassim  com- 
manded the  Mullah  to  rub  his  cube  of  India  ink 
over  the  thumb  of  the  decoit  and  the  mark  was  imprinted 
on  the  paper.  Then  he  was  taken  to  one  of  the  cave 
cells  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  palace,  and 
imprisoned  for  the  night. 

"Come,  jamadars,"  Kassim  said — and  his  voice  that 
had  been  so  coarse  and  rough  now  broke,  and  sobs  floated 
the  words  scarce  articulate — "and  reverently  let  us  lay 
Amir  Khan  upon  his  bed.  Then,  though  there  be  no  call 
of  the  muezzin,  we  will  kneel  here,  even  without  our 
prayer  carpets,  and  pray  to  Allah  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  a  true  Musselman  and  a  great  warrior.  May  his 
rest  be  one  of  peace!" 

He  passed  his  hand  lovingly  over  the  face  of  the  Chief 
and  down  his  beard,  and  his  strong  fearless  eyes  were  wet. 

Then  Amir  Khan  was  lifted  by  the  jamadars  and  car- 
ried to  a  bed  in  the  room  that  adjoined  the  surya  mahal. 

When  they  had  risen  from  their  silent  prayer,  Kassim 
said:  "Go  ye  to  your  tents.  I  will  remain  here  with  the 
guard  who  watch." 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

pAPTAIN  BARLOW  and  Bootea  had  gone  from  the 
^— '  scene  of  the  murder  through  the  long  dim-lighted 
hall,  its  walls  broken  here  and  there  by  niches  of  mystery, 
some  of  them  closed  by  marble  fretwork  screens  that 
might  have  been  doors,  and  down  the  marble  stairway,  in 
silence.  Barlow  had  slipped  a  hand  under  her  arm  in  the 
way  of  both  a  physical  and  mental  sustaining;  his  fingers 
tapped  her  arm  in  affectionate  approbation.  Once  he 
muttered  to  himself  in  English,  "Splendid  girl!"  and  not 
comprehending,  the  Gulab  turned  her  star-eyes  upward 
to  his  face. 

At  the  gate  the  soldier  who  had  accompanied  them  spoke 
to  the  guard  and  the  latter,  standing  on  a  step  bellowed: 
"Ho,  ye  Pindaris,  here  goes  forth  the  Afghan  in  innocence 
of  the  foul  crime!  Above  they  have  the  slayer,  who  was 
Hunsa  the  thug;  and,  Praise  be  to  Allah!  they  will  apply 
the  torture.  Let  him  pass  in  peace,  all  ye.  And  take  care 
that  no  one  molest  the  beautiful  Gulab.  The  peace  of 
Allah  upon  the  soul  of  the  great  Amir  Khan!" 

A  rippling  thunder  of  deep  voices  vibrated  the  thronged 
street  crying,  "Allah  Akbar!  the  peace  of  God  be  upon 
the  soul  of  the  dead  Chief!" 

A  lane  was  opened  up  to  them  by  the  grim,  wild-eyed 
bandit-looking  horsemen,  tulwar  over  shoulder  and 
knives  in  belt,  who  called:  "Back  ye!  the  favoured  of  the 
Commander  passes.  Back,  make  way!  'tis  an  order." 

The  faces  of  the  soldiers  that  had  been  wreathed  in 
revenge  and  blood-lust  when  Barlow  had  been  brought, 
were  now  friendly,  and  there  were  cries  of  "Salaam, 
brother!  salaam.  Flower  of  the  Desert!"  for  it  had  been 
spread  that  the  Gulab  had  discovered  the  murderer,  had 
denounced  him. 

"Brave  little  Gulab!"  Barlow  said  in  a  low  voice, 
bending  his  head  to  look  into  her  eyes,  for  he  felt  the  arm 
trembling  against  his  hand. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  sobbing. 

When  they  were  past  the  turbulent  crowd  he  said, 
"Bootea,  your  people  will  all  have  fled  or  been  captured." 

"Yes,  Sahib,"  she  gasped. 

"Perhaps  even  your  maid  servant  will  have  been 
taken." 

"No,  Sahib,  they  would  not  take  her;  her  home  is  here." 

By  her  side  he  travelled  to  where  the  now  deserted 
tents  of  the  decoits  stood  silent  and  dark,  like  little 
pagodas  of  sullen  crime.  A  light  flickered  in  one  tent, 
and  silhouetted  against  its  canvas  side  they  could  see  the 
form  of  a  woman  crouched  with  her  head  in 
her  hands. 

"The  maid  is  there,"  Barlow  said:  "but  it 
is  not  enough.  I  will  bring  my  blankets  and 
sleep  here  at  the  door  of  your  tent." 

"No,  Sahib,  it  is  not  needed,"  the  girl 
protested. 

"Yes,  Bootea,  I  will  come."  Then  with  a 
little  laugh  he  added:  "The  gods  have  or- 
dained that  we  take  turns  at  protecting  each 
other.  It  is  now  my  turn;  I  will  come  soon." 

She  turned  her  small  oval  face  up  to  look 
at  this  wonderful  man,  to  discover  if  he 
were  really  there,  that  it  was  not  some  kindly  ^ 
god  who  would  vanish.  He  clasped  the  face, 
with  its  soul  of  adoration,  in  his  two  palms 
and  kissed  her.  Then  fearing  that  she  would 
fall,  for  she  had  closed  her  eyes  and  reeled,  he 
took  her  by  the  arm,  opened  the  flap  of  the 
tent,^nd  left  her  in  the  arms  of  her  handmaid 


It  was  a  fitful  night's  sleep  for  Barlow;  the  beat  of 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  streets  or  the  white  .sands  beyond 
was  like  the  patter  of  rain  on  a  roof.  There  were  hoarse 
bull-throated  cries  of  men  who  rode  hither  and  thither; 
tremulous  voices  floated  on  the  night  air — wild  dirges,  like 
the  weird  Afghan  love  song.  Sometimes  a  long  smooth- 
bore barked  its  sharp  call.  At  sunrise  the  Captain  was 
roused  from  this  tiring  sleep  by  the  strident  weird  sing- 
song of  the  Mullah  sending  forth  from  a  minaret  of  the 
palace  his  call  to  the  faithful  to  prayer,  prayer  for  the 
dead  Chief.   And  when  the  voice  had  ceased  its  muezzin: 

"Allah  Akbar,  Allah  Akbar; 

Confess  that  there  is  no  God  but  God; 

Confess  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God; 

Come  to  prayer.  Come  to  Prayer, 

For  Prayer  is  better  than  Sleep." 

the  big  drums  sent  forth  a  thundering  reverberation. 

He  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  two  women  within,  and 
called,  "Bootea,  Bootea!" 

The  Gulab  came  shyly  from  the  tent  saying,  "Salaam, 
Sahib."  Then  she  stood  with  her  eyes  drooped  waiting 
for  him  to  speak. 

"It  is  this,  Bootea,"  Barlow  said,  "do  not  go  away  until 
I  am  ready  to  depart,  then  I  will  take  you  where  you  wish 
to  go." 

"If  it  is  permitted,  Sahib,  I  will  wait,"  she  answered  as 
simply  as  a  child. 

Barlow  put  a  finger  under  her  chin,  and  lifting  her  face 
smiled  like  a  great  boy,  saying:  "Gulab,  you  are  wonder- 
fully sweet." 

Then  Barlow  went  to  the  serai,  looked  after  his  horse, 
had  his  breakfast,  and  passed  back  into  the  town.  He  saw 
a  continuous  stream  of  men  moving  toward  the  small 
river  that  swept  southward,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and 
asking  of  one  the  cause  was  told  that  theoHria  (murderer) 
— for  now  Hunsa  was  known  as  the  murderer — was  being 
sent  on  his  way.  The  speaker  was  a  Rajput.  "It  is 
strange,  Afghan,"  he  said,  "that  one  who  has  slain  the 
Chief  of  these  wild  barbarians,  who  are  without  gods, 
should  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  We  Rajputs  wor- 
ship a  god  that  visits  the  sin  upon  the  head  of  the  sinner, 
but  the  order  has  been  passed  that  no  man  shall  harm 
the  slayer  of  Amir  Khan.  Perhaps  it  is  whispered  in  the 
Bazaar  that  Commander  Kassim  coveted  the  Chiefship." 

Barlow  being  in  the  guise  of  a  Musselman  said  solemn- 
ly: "Allah  will  punish  the  murderer,  mark  you  well,  man 
of  Rajasthan." 

"As  to  that,  Afghan,  one  stroke  of  a  tulwar  would  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt;  as  it  is,  let  us  push  forward, 
because  I  see  from  yonder  steady  array  of  spears  that  the 
Pindaris  ride  toward  the  river,  and  I  think  the  prisoner  is 
with  them.  It  was  one  Hunsa,  a  thug,  and  though  the 
thugs  worship  Bhowanee,  they  are  worse  than  the  mhanys 
who  are  of  no  caste  at  all." 

AS  BARLOW  came  to  where  the  town  reached  to  the 
river  bank  he  saw  that  the  concourse  of  people  was 
heading  south  along  the  river.  This  was  rather  strange, 
for  a  bridge  of  stone  arches  traversed  by  the  aid  of  two 
islands  the  Nahal  to  the  other  side.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
lower  down  he  came  to  where  the  river,  that  above  wan- 
dered in  three  channels  over  a  rocky  bed,  now  glided 
sluggishly  in  one  channel.  It  was  like  a  ribboned  snake, 
smooth  in  its  slow  slip  over  a  muddy  bed,  and  circling  in  a 
long  sweep  to  the  bank.  On  the  level  plain  was  a  con- 
course of  thousands,  horsemen,  who  sat  their  lean-flanked 
Marwari  or  Cabul  horses  as  though  they  waited  to 
swing  into  a  parade,  the  march  past.  The  sowars  Barlow 
had  seen  in  the  town  were  in  front  of  him,  riding  four 
abreast,  and  at  a  com- 
mand from  their  leader, 
opened  up  and  formed 
a  scimitar-shaped  band, 


It  was  a  square  nosed 
crocodile   wait'mg. 


their  horses'  noses  toward  the  river.  As  he  came  close 
Barlow  saw  Kassim  in  a  group  of  officers,  and^Hunsa,  a 
soldier  on  either  side  of  him,  was  standing  free  and  un- 
shackled in  front  of  the  Commander.  Save  for  the  clank- 
ing of  a  bit,  or  the  clang  of  a  spear  haft  against  a  stirrup, 
or  the  scuffle  of  a  quick  turning  horse's  hoofs,  a  silence 
rested  upon  that  vast  throng.  Wild  barbaric  faces  held  a 
look  of  expectancy,  of  wonderment,  for  no  one  knew  why 
the  order  had  been  passed  that  they  were  to  assemble  at 
that  point. 

Kassim  caught  sight  of  Barlow  as  he  drew  near,  and 
raising  his  hand  in  a  salute,  said:  "Come  close.  Sahib,  the 
slayer  of  Amir  Khan,  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  is  to 
go  from  our  midst  a  free  man.  His  punishment  has 
been  left  to  Allah,  the  one  God." 

Without  more  ado  he  stretched  forth  his  right  arm  im- 
pressively toward  the  murky  stream,  that,  where  it 
rippled  at  some  disturbance,  carried  on  its  bosom  ribbons 
of  gold  where  the  sun  fell,  saying: 

"Yonder  lies  the  way,  infidel,  strangler,  slayer  of  a 
follower  of  the  Prophet!  Depart,  for,  failing  that,  it 
lacks  but  an  hour  till  the  sun  reaches  overhead,  and  the 
time  will  have  elapsed — thou  will  die  by  the  torture.  You 
are  free,  even  as  I  attested  by  the  Beard  of  the  Prophet. 
And  more,  what  is  not  in  the  covenant," — Kassim  drew 
from  beneath  tiis  rich  brocaded  vest  the  dagger  of  Amir 
Khan,  its  blade  still  carrying  the  dried  blood  of  the  Chief 
—  'this  is  thine  to  keep  thy  vile  life  if  you  can.  Seest  thou 
if  the  weapon  is  still  wedded  to  thy  hand.  It  is  that  thou 
goest  hand-in-hand  with  thy  crime." 

He  handed  the  knife  to  a  soldier  with  a  word  of  com- 
mand, and  the  man  thrust  it  in  the  belt  of  Hunsa. 

Even  as  Kassim  ceased  speaking  two  round  bulbs 
floated  upon  the  smooth  waters  of  the  sullen  river,  and 
above  them  was  a  green  slime;  then  a  square  shovel  just 
topped  the  water,  and  Barlow  could  hear,  issuing  from 
the  thing  of  horror,  a  breath  like  a  sigh.  He  shuddered. 
It  was  a  square-nosed  mugger  (crocodile)  waiting.  And 
beyond,  the  water  here  and  there  swirled,  as  if  a  powerful 
tail  swept  it. 

AND  Hunsa  knew;  his  evil  swarthy  face  turned  as 
green  as  the  slime  upon  the  crocodile's  forehead;  his 
powerful  naked  shoulders  seemed  to  shrivel  and  shrink 
as  though  blood  had  ceased  to  flow  through  his  veins.  He 
put  his  two  hands,  clasped  palm  to  palm,  to  his  forehead 
in  supplication,  and  begged  that  the  ordeal  might  pass,  or 
any  way  except  by  that  pool  of  horrors. 

Kassim  again  swept  his  hand  toward  the  river  and  his 
voice  was  horrible  in  its  deadliness:  "These  children  of 
the  poor  that  are  sacred  to  some  of  they  gods,  infidel, 
have  been  fed;  five  goats  have  been  allotted  them  as  sacri- 
fice and  they  wait  for  thee.  They  serve  Allah  and  not  thy 
gods  to-day.  Go,  murderer,  for  we  wait;  go  unless  thou 
art  not  only  a  murderer  but  a  coward,  for  it  is  the  only 
way.  It  was  promised  that  no  Pindari  should  wound  or 
kill  thee,  dog,  but  they  will  help  thee  on  thy  way." 

Hunsa  at  this  drew  himself  up,  his  gorilla  face  seemed 
to  fill  out  with  resolve;  he  swept  the  vast  throng  of  horse- 
men with  his  eyes,  and  realised  that  it  was  indeed  true — 
there  was  nothing  left  but  the  pool  and  the  faint,  faint 
chance  that,  powerful  swimmer  that  he  was,  and  with 
the  knife,  he  might  cross.  Once  his  evil  eyes  rested  on 
Kassim  and  involuntarily  a  hand  twitched  toward  the- 
dagger  hilt;  but  at  that  instant  he  was  pinioned,  both 
arms,  by  a  Pindari  on  either  side.  Then,  standing  rigid, 
he  said: 

"I  am  Hunsa,  a  Bagree,  a  servant  of  Bhowanee;  I  am 
not  afraid.  May  she  bring  the  black  plague  upon  all  the- 
Pindaris,  who  are  dogs  that  worship  a  false  god." 

He  strode  toward  the  waters,  the  soldiers,  still  a  hand 
on  either  arm,  marching  beside  him.  On  the  clay  bank  he 
put  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  calling  in  a  loud  voice: 
"Kali  Mia,  receive  me!"  Then  he  plunged  head  first  into 
the  pool. 

A  cry  of  "Allah!  Allah!"  went  up  from  ten  thousand 
throats  as  the  Bagree  shot  from  view,  smothered  in  the- 
foam  of  the  ruffled  stream.  And  beyond  the  waters  were 
churned  by  huge  ghoulish  forms  that  the  blood  of  goats 
had  gathered  there.  Five  yards  from  the  bank  the  ugly- 
head  of  Hunsa  appeared;  a  brown  arm  flashed 
once,  in  the  fingers  clutched  a  knife  that 
seemed  red  with  fresh  blood.  The  water 
was  lashed  to  foam;  the  tail  of  a  giant  mugger 
shot  out  and  struck  flat  upon  the  surface  of 
the  river  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol.  Again  the 
head,  and  then  the  shoulders,  of  the  swimmer 
were  seen;  and  as  if  something  dragged  the 
torso  below,  two  legs  shot  out  from  the  water, 
gyrated  spasmodically,  and  disappeared. 
>».  \  .  Barlow  waited,  his  soul  full  of  horror,  but 

there  was  nothing  more;  just  a  little  lower 
down  in  the  basin  of  the  sluggish  pool  two- 
bulbous  protrusions  above  the  water  where 
some  crocodile,  either  gorged  or  disappointed 
floated  lazily. 

A  ghastly  silence  reigned — no  one  spoke; 

ten  thousand  eyes  stared  out  across  the  pool. 

Then    the    voice    of    Kassim    was   heard, 

solemn  and  deep,  saying:  "The  covenant  has 
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been  kept  and  Allah  has 
avenged  the  death  of  Amir 
Khan!" 

CHAPTER  XXV 

/COMMANDER  KASSIM  touched  Barlow  on  the  arm: 
^  "Captain  Sahib,  come  with  me.  The  death  of  that 
foul  murderer  does  not  take  the  weight  off  our  hearts." 

"He  deserved  it,"  Barlow  declared. 

Though  filled  with  a  sense  of  shuddering  horror,-  he 
was  compelled  involuntarily  to  admit  that  it  had  been 
a  most  just  punishment;  less  brutal,  even  more  impressive 
— almost  taking  on  the  aspect  of  a  religious  execution — 
than  if  the  Bagree  had  been  tortured  to  death;  hacked  to 
pieces  by  the  tulwars  of  the  outraged  Pindaris.  He  had 
been  executed  with  no  evidence  of  passion  in  those  who 
witnessed  his  death.  And  as  to  the  subtlety  of  the  Com- 
mander in  obtaining  the  confession,  that,  too,  according 
to  the  ethics  of  Hindustan,  was  meritorious,  not  a  thing 
to  be  condemned.  Hunsa's  animal  cunning  had  been 
overmatched  by  the  clear  intellect  of  this  wise  soldier. 

"We  will  walk  back  to  the  Chamber  of  Audience," 
Kassim  said,  "for  now  there  are  things  to  relate." 

He  spoketo  a  soldier  to  have  his  horse  led  behind,  and 
as  they  walked  he  explained:  "With  us.  Sahib,  as  at  the 
death  of  a  Rana  of  Mewar,  there  is  no  interregnum;  the 
dead  wait  upon  the  living,  for  it  is  dangerous  that  no  one 
leads,  even  for  an  hour,  men  whose  guard  is  their  sword. 
So,  as  Amir  Khan  waits  yonder  where  his  body  lies  to  be 
taken  on  his  way  to  the  arms  of  Allah  in  Paradise,  they 
who  have  the  welfare  of  our  people  at  heart  have  selected 
one  to  lead,  and  one  and  all,  the  jamadars  and  the  hazaris, 
have  decreed  that  I  shall,  unworthily,  sit  upon  the  ghuddi 
(throne)  that  was  Amir  Khan's,  though  with  us  it  is  but 
the  back  of  a  horse.  And  we  have  taken  under  advise- 
ment the  message  thou  brought.  It  has  come  in  good 
time  for  the  Mahrattas  are  like  wolves  that  have  turned 
upon  each  other.  Sindhia,  Rao  Holkar,  both  beaten  by 
your  armies,  now  fight  amongst  themselves,  and  suck  like 
vampires  the  life-blood  of  the  Rajputs.  And  Holkar  has 
become  insane.  But  lately,  retreating  through  Mewar, 
he  went  to  the  shrine  of  Krishna  and  prostrating  himself 
before  his  heathen  image  reviled  the  god  as  the  cause  of 
his  disaster.  When  the  priests,  aghast  at  the  profanity, 
expostulated,  he  levied  a  fine  of  three  hundred  thousand 
rupees  upon  them,  and  when,  fearing  an  outrage  to  the 


Sometimes  as  they  dropped  back  past  the  tonga  the  face  of  Boolea  Would  appear  beneath  the  lifted  curtain, 
and  though  on  the  lips  would  be  a  siveet,  ravishing  smile,    the  eyes   were  pathetic,   full  of   heart  hunger. 


image  these  infidels  call  a  god,  they  sent  the  idol  to  Udai- 
pur,  he  waylaid  the  men  who  had  taken  it  and  slew  them 
to  a  man." 

"Your  knowledge  of  affairs  is  great,  Chief,"  Barlow 
commented,  for  most  of  this  was  new  to  him. 

"Yes,  Captain  Sahib,  we  Pindaris  ride  north,  and  east, 
and  south,  and  west;  we  are  almost  as  free  as  the  eagles  of 
the  air,  claiming  that  our  home  is  where  our  cooking-pots 
are.  We  do  not  trust  to  ramparts  such  as  Fort  Chitor 
where  we  may  be  cooped  up  and  slain — such  as  the  Raj- 
puts have  been  three  times  in  the  three  famed  sacks  of 
Chitor — but  also.  Sahib,  this  is  all  wrong." 

The  Chief  halted  and  swept  an  arm  in  an  encompassing 
embrace  of  the  tent-studded  plain. 

"We  are  not  a  nation  to  muster  an  army  because  now 
the  cannon  that  belch  forth  a  shower  of  death  mow  horse- 
men down  like  ripened  grain.  It  was  the  dead  Chief's 
ambition,  but  it  is  wrong." 

Barlow  was  struck  with  the  wise  logic  of  this  tall  wide- 
browed  warrior,  it  was  wrong.  Massed  together  Pindaris 
and  Bundoolas  assailed  by  the  trained  hordes  of  Mah- 
rattas, with  their  French  and  Portuguese  gunners  and 
officers,  would  be  slaughtered  like  sheep.  And  against 
the  war-trained  Line  Regiments  of  the  British  foot 
soldiers  they  would  meet  the  same  fate. 

"Ybu  are  right.  Chief  Kassim,"  Barlow  declared:  "even 
if  you  cut  in  with  the  winning  side,  especially  Sindhia,  he 
would  turn  on  you  and  devour  you  and  your  people." 

"Yes,  Sahib.  The  trade  of  a  Pindari,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
has  been  that  of  loot  in  this  land  that  has  always  been  a 
land  of  strife  for  possession.  I  rode  with  Chitu  as  a 
jamadar  when  we  swept  through  the  Nizam's  territory 
and  put  cities  under  a  tribute  of  many  lakhs,  but  that 
was  a  force  of  five  thousand  only,  and  we  swooped 
through  the  land  like  a  great  flock  of  hawks.  But  even 
at  that  Chitu,  a  wonderful  chief,  was  killed  by  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  jungle  when  he  was  fleeing  from  disaster,  al- 
most alone." 

They  were  now  close  to  the  palace,  and  as  they  entered, 
just  within  the  great  hall  Kassim  said:  "There  will  be 
nothing  to  say  on  their  part.  Captain  Sahib;  the  officers 
will  come  even  now  to  the  audience  and  it  is   all  agreed 


upon.    Thou  wilt  be  given 

an  assurance  to  take  back 

to  the  British,  for  by  chance 

the  others  have  great    confidence  in  me,  even  more  in  a 

matter  of  diplomacy  than  they  had  in  the  dead  leader, 

may  Allah  rest  his  soul!" 

And  to  the  audience  chamber — where  had  sat  oft  two 
long  rows  of  minor  chiefs,  at  their  head  on  a  raised  dias 
the  Rajput  Raja,  a  Seesodia,  one  of  the  "Children  of  the 
Sun,"  as  the  flaming  yellow  gypsum  sun  above  the  dias 
attested — now  came  in  twos'  and  threes  the  wild-eyed 
whiskered  riders  of  the  desert.  They  were  lean,  raw- 
boned,  steel-muscled,  tall,  solemn-faced  men,  their  eyes 
set  deep  in  skin  wrinkled  from  the  scorch  of  sun  on  the 
white  sands  of  the  desert.  And  their  eyes  beneath  the 
black  brows  were  like  falcon's,  predatory  like  those  of 
birds  of  prey.  And  the  air  of  freedom,  of  self-reliance,  of 
independence  was  in  every  look,  in  the  firm  swinging 
stride,  and  erect  set  of  the  shoulders.  They  were  men  to 
swear  by  or  to  fear;  verily,  men.  And  somehow  one  sharp 
look  of  appraisement,  and  one  and  all  would  have  sworn 
by  Allah  that  the  Sahib  in  the  garb  of  an  Afghan  was  a 
man. 

As  each  oiie  entered  he  strode  to  the  centre  of  the  room, 
drew  himself  erect  facing  the  heavy  curtain  beyond  which 
lay  the  dead  Chief,  and  raising  a  hand  to  brow,  said  in  a 
deep  voice:  "Salaam,  Amir  Khan,  and  may  the  Peace  of 
Allah  be  upon  thy  spirit." 

"Now  brothers,"  Kassim  said,  when  the  curtain  en- 
trance had  ceased  to  be  thrust  to  one  side,  "we  will  say 
what  is  to  be  said.  One  will  stand  guard  just  without 
for  this  is  a  matter  for  the  officers  alone." 

He  took  from  his  waist  the  silver  chain  and  unlocked 
the  iron  box,  brought  forth  the  paper  that  Barlow  had 
carried,  and  holding  it  aloft,  said:  "This  is  the  message  of 
brotherhood  from  the  English  Raj.  Are  ye  all  agreed  that 
it  ia  acceptable  to  our  people?" 

"In  the  name  of  Allah  we  are,"  came  as  a  sonorous 
chorus  from  one  and  all. 

"And  are  ye  agreed  that  it  shall  be  said  to  the  Captain 
Sahib,  who  is  envoy  from  the  Englay.  that  we  ride  in 
peace  to  his  people,  or  ride  not  at  all  in  war?" 

"Allah!  it  is  agreed,"  came  the  response. 

He  turned  to  Barlow.  "Captain  Sahib,  thou  hast 
heard.  The  word  of  a  Pindari,  taken  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  is  invioiptp     Th-it  is  our  answer  to  the  messaga 
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from  the  Englay  Chief.  There  is  no  writing  to  be  given, 
for  a  Pindari  deals  in  yea  and  nay.  Is  it  to  be  considered, 
Captain  Sahib;  is  it  a  message  to  send  that  is  worthy  of 
men  to  men?" 

"It  is.  Commander  Kassim,"  Barlow  answered. 

"Then  wait  thou  for  the  seal." 

He  raised  his  tulwar  aloft, — and  as  he  did  so  the  steel 
of  every  jamadar  and  hazari  flashed  upward, — saying, 
"We  Pindaris  and  Bundoolas  who  rode  for  Amir  Khan 
and  now  ride  for  Kassim,  swear  in  the  name  of  Allah, 
and  on  the  Beard  of  Mahomet,  who  is  his  Prophet, 
friendship  to  the  Englay  Raj." 

"By  Allah  and  the  Beard  of  Mahomet,  who  is  his 
Prophet,  we  make  oath!"  the  deep  voices  boomed 
solemnly.  ■ 

"It  is  all,"  Kassim  said  quietly.  "I  would  make  speech 
for  a  little  with  the  Captain." 

AS  EACH  officer  passed  toward  the  door  ne  held  out 
a  hand  and  gripped  the  hand  of  the  Englishman. 

When  they  had  gone  Kassim  said:  "Go  thou  back. 
Sahib,  to  the  one  who  is  to  receive  our  answer,  and  let 
our  promise  be  sent  to  the  one  who  commands  the  Englay 
army  and  is  even  now  at  Tonk,  in  Mewar,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  Mahrattas  to  the  sword.  Tell  the  Sahib 
to  strike  and  drive  the  accursed  dogs  from  Mewar,  and 
have  no  fear  that  the  Pindaris  will  fall  upon  his  flank. 
Even  also  our  tulwars  and  our  spears  are  ready  for  service 
so  be  it  there  is  a  reward  in  lands  and  gold." 

The  Pirtdari  Chief  paced  the  marble  floor  twice,  then 
with  his  eyes  watching  the  effect  of  his  words  in  the  face 
of  Barlow  he  said:  "Captain  Sahib,  it  is  of  an  affair  of 
feeling  I  would  speak  now.  It  relates  to  the  woman  who 
has  done  us  all  a  service,  which  but  shows  what  a  percep- 
tion Amir  Khan  had;  a  glance  and  he  knew  a  man  for 
what  he  was.  Therein  was  his  power  over  the  Pindaris. 
And  it  seems,  which  is  rarer,  that  he  knew  what  was  in  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  for  the  Gulab  is  one  to  rouse  in  a  man 
desire.  And  I,  myself,  years  of  hard  riding  and  combat 
having  taken  me  out  of  my  colt-days,  wondered  why  the 
Chief,  being  busy  other- 
wise, and  a  man  of  short 
temper,  should  entail 
labour  in  the  way  of 
claiming  her  regard.  I 
may  say.  Sahib,  that  a 
Pindari  seizes  upon  what 
he  wants  and  backs  the 
claiming  with  his  sword, 
but  now  it  is  all  ex- 
plained— the  wise  gentle- 
ness that  really  was  in 
the  heart  of  one  so  fierce 
as  the  Chief — Allah  rest 
his  soul!  What  say  thou. 
Captain  Sahib?" 

"Bootea  is  wonderful," 
Barlow  answered  fervid- 
ly; "she  is  like  a  Rajput 
princess." 

Kassim  coughed, 
stroked  his  black  beard, 
adjusted  the  hilt  of  his 
tulwar,  then  coughed 
again. 

"Inshalla!  but  thou 
hast  said  something." 
He  turned  to  face  Bar- 
low more  squarely :  "Cap- 
tain Sahib,  the  one  who 
suffered  the  wrath  of 
Allah  to-day  last  night 
sent  a  salaam  that  I 
would  listen  to  a  matter 
of  value.  Not  wishing  to 
have  the  hated  presence 
of  the  murderer  in  the 
room  near  where  was 
Amir  Khan  I  went  be- 
low to  where  in  a  rock 
cell  was  this  Hunsa. 
This  was  the  matter  he 
spoke  of,  no  doubt  hop- 
ing that  it  would  make 
me  more  merciful,  there- 
fore, of  a  surety,  I  think 
it  is  a  lie.  It  is  well 
known.  Sahib,  that  the 
Rana  of  Udaipur  had  a 
beautiful    daughter,  and 

Raja  Jaipur  and  Raja  Marwar  both  laid  claim  to  her 
hand;  even  Sindhia  wanted  the  princess,  but  being  a 
Mahratta — who  are  nothing  in  the  way  of  breeding  such 
as  are  the  Children  of  the  Sun — dust  was  thrown  upon  his 
beard.  But  the  Rajputs  fly  to  the  sword  over  everything 
and  a  terrible  war  ensued  in  which  Udaipur  was  about 
ruined.  Then  one  hyena,  garbed  as  the  Minister  of  State, 
persuaded  the  cowardly  Rana  to  sacrifice  Princess 
Kumari  to  save  Udaipur. 

"All  this  is  known,  Sahib,  and  that  she,  with  the  cour- 


age of  a  Rajputni,  drained  the  cup  that  contained  the 
poison  brewed  from  poppy  leaves,  and  died  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips,  .saying,  'Do  not  cry,  mother;  to  give  my  life 
for  my  country  is  nothing.'  That  is  the  known  story. 
Sahib.  But  what  Hunsa  related  was  that  Kumari  did 
not  die,  but  lives,  and  has  the  name  of  Bootea  the  Gulab." 

The  Chief  turned  hus  eyes  quizzically  upon  the  English- 
man, who  muttered  a  half-smothered  cry  of  surprise. 

"It  can't  be — how  could  the  princessbe  with  such  men?" 

"Better  there  than  sacrifice.  Hunsa  learned  of  this 
thing  through  listening  beneath  the  wall  of  a  tent  at  night 
while  one  Ajeet  Singh  spoke  of  it  to  the  Gulab.  It  was 
that  the  Rana  got  a  yogi,  a  man  skilled  in  magical  things, 
either  drugs  or  charms,  and  that  Kumari  was  given  a 
potion  that  caused  her  to  lie  dead  for  days;  and  when 
she  was  brought  back  to  life  of  course  she  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  where  Jaipur  or  Marwar  might  see  her  or 
hear  of  this  thing,  because  they  would  fly  to  the  sword 
again." 

Kassim  ceased  speaking  and  his  eyes  carried  a  look  of 
interrogation  as  if  he  were  anxious  for  a  sustaining  of  his 
half-faith  in  the  story. 

"It's  all  entirely  possible,"  Barlow  declared  emphati- 
cally; "it's  a  common  practice  in  India  this  deceit  as  to 
death  where  a  death  is  necessary.  It  could  all  be  easily 
arranged,  the  Rana  yielding  to  pressure  to  save  Mewar, 
and  dreading  the  sin  of  being  guilty  of  the  death  of  his 
daughter.  Even  the  Gulab  is  like  a  Princess  of  the 
Sesodias — like  a  Hajputni  of  the  highest  caste." 

"Indeed  she  is.  Captain  Sahib;  the  quality  of  breeding 
never  lies." 

"TX/HAT    discredits    Hunsa's    story,"    Barlow    said 
»  '  thoughtfully,  "is  that  the  Gulab  was  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Ajeet  Singh  who  was  but  a  thakur  at  best — 
really  a  protector  of  deceits." 

"To  save  Kumari's  life  she  had  been  given  to  the  yogi, 
and  he  would  not  act  out  of  affection  for  the  girl's  stand- 
ing as  a  princess,  but  to  prevent  discovery,  bloodshed, 
and,  her  life.    It  is  also  known  that  these  ascetics — in- 


An  Englishman,  clothed  as  a 
Hindu,  lay  prone  on  his  face 
on  the  hillside  sobbing — curs- 
ing himself  .for  a  sin  that  Was 
not  his. 


fidels,  children  of  the  devil —  by  charm,  or  drugs,  or 
otherwise,  can  cause  something  like  death  for  days — a 
trance,  and  the  one  who  goes  thus  knows  not  who  he  was 
when  he  comes  back,"  Kassim  argued. 

"Well,"  Barlow  said,  "it  is  a  matter  unsolvable,  and 
of  no  importance,  for  the  Gulab,  Kumari  or  otherwise, 
is  a  princess,  such  as  men  fight  and  die  for." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Barlow  carrying  on  in  his 
mind  this,  the  main  interest,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
Bootea;  as  a  woman  appealing  to  the  senses  or  to  the 


subtlest  mentality  she  was  the  sweetest  woman  he  had 
ever  known. 

There  was  aflicker  of  grim  humor  in  Kassim's  dark  eyes: 
"Captain  Sahib,"  he  said,  "that  evil-faced  Bagree  has  a 
curious  deep  cunning,  I  believe.  I'll  swear  now  by  the 
hilt  of  my  tulwar  that  he  made  up  the  whole  story  for  the 
purpose  of  having  audience  with  me,  and  in  his  heart  was 
a  favour  desired,  for  as  I  was  leaving,  he  asked  that  I 
would  have  his  turban  given  back  to  him  to  wear  on  his 
going;  he  pleaded  for  it.  Of  course,  Sahib,  a  turban  is  an 
affair  of  caste,  and  I  suppose  he  was  feeling  a  disgrace  in 
going  forth  without  it.  It  appears  that  Gulab  had  taken 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  been  killed,  but  when  I 
sent  a  man  for  it  she  told  him  that  the  cloth  was  possessed 
of  vermin  and  she  had  burned  it." 

"But  still,  Chief,  though  Hunsa  has  an  animal  cunning, 
yet  he  could  not  make  up  such  a  story — he  has  heard  it 
somewhere." 

Barlow  felt  his  heart  warm  toward  the  grizzled  old 
warrior  as  he,  dropping  the  nebulous  matter  of  Kumari, 
said:  "And  to  think.  Captain  Sahib,  that  but  for  the 
Gulab  we  would  have  slain  you  for  the  murderer  of  Amir 
Khan.  As  a  Patan,  even  if  I  had  wished  it,  I  could  not 
have  fended  the  tulivars  from  your  body.  And  you  were 
a  brave  man,  such  as  a  Pindari  loves;  rather  than  an- 
nounce thyself  as  an  Englay — the  paper  gone  and  thy 
mission  failed — thou  wouldst  have  stood  up  to  death  like 
a  soldier." 

He  put  his  hand  caressingly  on  Barlow's  knee,  adding; 
"By  the  Beard  of  the  Prophet,  thou  art  a  man!  But  all 
this.  Sahib,  is  to  this  end;  we  hold  the  Gulab  in  reverence, 
as  did  Amir  Khan,  and  if  it  is  permitted,  I  would  have  her 
put  in  thy  hands  for  her  going.  Those  that  were  here  in 
the  camp  with  her  fled  at  the  first  alarm,  and  my  riders 
discovered  to-day,  too  late,  that  they  hid  in  an  old  mud- 
walled  fort  about  three  miles  from  here  whilst  my  Pin- 
daris scoured  the  country  for  them;  then  when  my  riders- 
returned  they  escaped.  So  the  Gulab  is  alone.  I  will 
send  a  guard  of  fifty  horsemen  and  they  will  ride  with  thee 
till  thou  turnest  their  horses'  heads  homeward,  and  for 

the  Gulab  there  will  be 

a  tonga,  such  as  a  Nawab 

might  use,  drawn  by 
well-fed,  and  well-shod 
horses.  That,  too,  she 
may  keep  to  the  end  of 
her  journey  and  after- 
wards, returning  but  the 
driver." 

"My  salaams  to  you. 
Chief,  for  your  goodness. 
Tomorrow  if  it  please 
you  I  will  go  with  your 
promises  to  the  British." 
"It  is  a  command, Sahib 
— tomorrow.  And  may 
the  Peace  of  Allah  be 
upon  thee  and  thy  house 
always!" 

He  held  out  a  hand 
and  his  large  dark  eyes 
hovered  lovingly  over 
the  face  of  the  English- 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

CAPTAIN  BARLOW 
walked  along  to  the 
tent  of  Bootea  to  tell 
her  of  the  arrangement 
that  had  been  made  for 
their  leaving  camp  so 
that  she  might  be  ready. 
He  could  see  in  the  girl's 
eyes  the  reflection  of  a 
dual  mental  struggle, 
•an  ineffable  sweetness 
varied  by  a  changing 
cloud  of  something  that 
was  apprehension  or 
doubt. 

"The  Sahib  is  a  pro- 
tector to  Bootea,"  she 
said.  "Sometimes  I  won- 
dered if  such  men  lived ; 
yet   I   suppose  a  woman 
always  has  in  her  mind  a 
vague    conception    that 
such  a  one  might  be.  But 
always  that,  that  is  likeadream,  isbroken — onewakes." 
Prosaically  taking  the  matter  in  hand  Barlow  said, 
"You  would  wish  to  go  back  to  your  people  at  Chunda — 
is  it  not  so?" 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed  to  his  face,  and  her  brows  wrin- 
kled, as  if  from  pain.  "Those  who  have  fled  will  be  on 
their  way  to  Chunda,  and  they  will  tell  of  the  slaying  of 
Amir  Khan.  The  Dewan  will  be  pleased,  and  they  will 
be  given  honour  and  rich  reward;  they  will  be  allowed  to 
return   to   Karowlee." 
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"Yes,"  Barlow  interposed;  "that  Hunsa  goes  not  back 
will  simply  b»  taken  as  an  affair  of  war,  that  be  was  cap- 
tured and  killed;  there  will  be  nobody  to  relate  that  you 
revealed  the  plot.  When  you  arrive  there  you,  also,  will 
be  showered  with  favours,  and  Ajeet  Sirgh  will  owe  his 
life  to  you;  they  will  set  him  n.t  liberty." 

"And  as  to  Nana  Sahib?"  Bootae  asked,  and  there 
was  pathetic  dread  in   her  eyes. 

"What  is  it — you  fear  him?" 

"Yes,  Sahib  he  will  claim  Bootea;  a  Mahratta  never 
keeps  faith.  There  will  be  a  fresh  covenant,  because  he 
is  like  a  beast  of  the  jungle." 

Barlow  paced  back  and  forth  the  small  crnfine  of  the 
tent,  muttering,  "It's  hell!"  He  pictured  the  Gulab  in 
the  harem  of  Nana  Sahib — in  a  gaudy  prison  chained  to  a 
serpent.  To  interfere  on  her  behalf  would  be  to  sacrifice 
what  came  first,  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  state,  to  what 
would  be  called,  undoubtedly,  an  infatuation.  Elizabeth 
would  take  it  that  way;  even  his  superiors  would  call  it  at 
least  inexpedient,  bad  form.  For  a  British  officer  to  be 
interested  or  mixed  up  with  a  native  woman,  no  matter 
how  noble  the  impulse,  would  be  a  shatterment  of  both 
official  and  personal  caste. 

"I  won't  allow  that,"  he  declared  vehemently,  shifting 
into  words  his  mental  traverse. 

Bootea  had  followed  with  her  eyes  his  struggle;  then 
she  said:  "The  Sahib  has  heard  of  the  women  of  the  Raj- 
puts who  with  smiles  on  their  lips  faced  de^  th,  who,  when 
the  time  of  the  last  danger  came,  were  not  afraid?" 

"Yes,  Gulab.  But  for  you  it  is  not  that  way.  You 
have  said  that  I  am  your  protector — I  will  be  " 

There  was  a  smile  on  the  girl's  lips  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  Barlow's.  "It  is  not  permitted.  Sahib;  the  Gods 
have  the  matter  in  their  lap.  For  a  little — yes  perhaps. 
It  is  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrire  of  Omkar  at 
Mandhatta,  and  Bootea  will  make  the  pilgrimage;  at  the 
shrine  is  the  priest  that  told  Bootea  of  her  reincarnations, 
I  related  to  the  Sahib." 

A  CURIOUS  superstitious  chill  struck  with  full  force 
upon  the  heart  of  Barlow.  Kassim's  story  of  Ku- 
mari  revivified  itself  with  startling  remembrance.  Was 
this  the  priest,  that,  to  save  Kumari's  sacrifice,  had 
wafted  her  by  occult  or  drug  method  from  one  embodied 
form  into  another,  from  Kumari  to  Bootea?  It  was  con- 
fusing, so  overpowering  in  its  clutch  that  he  did  not  speak 
of  it. 

The  girl  was  adding:  "It  is  on  the  Sahib's  way  to  Poe- 
na; there  will  be  many  from  Karowlee  at  Mandhatta 
and  I  can  return  with  them." 

This  seemed  reasonable  to  Barlow;  she  would  there  be 
in  the  company  of  people  not  at  war.  And  then,  erratic- 
ally, rebelliously,  he  felt  a  heart  hunger;  but  he  cursed 
this  feeling  as  being  vicious— it  was.  He  smothered  it, 
shoving  it  back  into  a  niche  of  his  mind,  thinking  he  had 
locked  it  up — had  turned  a  key  in  the  door  of  the  closet 
to  hide  the  skeleton. 

He  temporised,  saying:  "Well,  we'll  see,  Gulab;  per- 
haps at  Mandhatta  I  could  wait  while  you  made  an  offer- 
ing and  a  prayer  to  Omkar,  and  then  you  could  journey 
on  to  Chunda."  To  himself  he  muttered  in  English:  "By 
God!  I'll  not  stand  for  that  slimy  brute,  Nana  Sahib's, 
possession  of  the  girl — she's  too  good.  I  know  enough 
now  to  denounce  him." 

In  council  with  himself,  standing  Captain  Barlow  firm- 
ly on  his  feet  to  face  the  realities,  he  realised  the  impossi- 
bility of  being  anything  more  toBooteathan  just  aSahib 
who  had  by  fate  been  thrown  into  her  path  temporarily. 
And  then,  feeling  the  sway,  the  compelling  force  of  a 
fascinating  femininity  he  almost  trembled  for  him- 
self. Weaker  sahibs — gad!  he  knew  several,  one  a  Deputy 
Commissioner.  A  beautiful  little  Kashmiri  girl  had  nursed 
him  through  cholera  when  his  own  servants  had  fled. 
The  Kashmiri,  who  had  the  dainty  flower-like  sweetness 
of  a  Japanese  maid,  and  practically  the  same  code,  had 
lived  in  his  protection  before  this.  After  the  nursing  in- 
cident he  had  married  her,  with  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the 
result  had  been  hell,  a  living  suicide,  ostracism.  A  good 
officer,  he  still  remained  Deputy  Commissioner,  the  high- 
est official  of  the  district,  but  the  social  excellence  was 
wiped  out — he  was  a  pariah,  an  outcast.  And  the  girl 
who  now  could  not  remain  just  a  native,  could  not  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Deputy-Commissioner  Mem-sahib. 

Barlow  knew  several  such.  Of  course  the  drifters  he 
knew  also,  the  white  inland  beach-combers — men  who 
had  come  out  to  India  to  fill  subordinate  positions  in  the 
telegraph,  or  the  railroad,  or  mills;  and,  as  they  sloughed 
off  European  caste,  and  possessed  of  the  eternal  longing 
for  woman  companionship,  had  married  natives.  Bar- 
low shuddered  at  mentally  rehearsed  visions  of  the  de- 
gradation. Thus  everything  logical  was  on  that  side  of 
the  ledger — all  against  the  Gulab. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  fierce  compelling  fas- 
cination that  the  girl  held  for  him. 

Yes,  at  Mandhatta  they  would  both  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  Curiously  Elizabeth  stood  in  the  computation  a 
cipher;  probably  he  would  marry  her,  but  the  escapement 
from  disaster,  from  wreck,  would  not  be  because  of  any 
moral  sustaining  from  her,  any  invisible  thread  of  love 


binding  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  Resident.  He  knew 
that  until  he  parted  from  Bootea  at  Mandhatta  his  soul 
would  be  torn  by  a  strife  that  was  foolish,  contemptible, 
that  should  never  have  originated. 

-CHAPTER   XXVII 

AND  NEXT  day  when  Barlow,  sitting  his  horse,  still 
riding  as  the  Afghan,  went  forth,  his  going  was  some- 
what like  the  going  of  a  Nawab.  Chief  Kassim  and  a  doz- 
en officers  had  clanked  down  the  marble  steps  from  the 
palace  with  him  and  stood  lined  up  at  the  gates  raising 
their  deep  voices  in  full-throated  salaams  and  blessings  of 
Allah  upon  his  head. 

The  horsemen  of  the  guard,  spears  to  boot-leg,  fierce- 
looking  riders  of  the  plain,  were  lined  up  four  abreast. 
The  nakara  in  the  open  court  of  the  palace  was  thunder- 
ing a  farewell  like  a  salute  of  light  artillery. 

The  lunya  with  Bootea  had  gone  on  before  with  a 
guard  of  two  outriders. 

All  that  day  they  travelled  to  the  south,  on  their  left, 
against  the  eastern  sky,  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains  holding  the  gold  of  the  sun  till  they  looked 
like  a  continuous  chain  of  gilded  temples  and  tapering 
pagodas.  For  hours  the  road  lay  over  hard  basaltic  rock 
and  white  limestone;  then  agiun  it  was  a  sea  of  white 
sand  they  traversed  with  its  blinf'irg  eye-stinging  glare. 

At  night,  when  they  camped.  Barlow  had  a  fresh  in- 
sight into  the  fine  courtesy,  the  rough  nobility  that 
breeds  into  the  bone  of  men  who  live  by  the  sword  and 
ride  where  they  will.  The  Pindaris  built  their  camp-fires 
to  one  side,  and  the  two  of  them  came  to  where  the  sahib 
had  spread  his  blankets  near  the  tonga  and  built  a  circle 
of  smudge-fires  from  chips  of  camel  dung  to  keep  away 
the  flies.  Then  they  went  back  to  their  fellows,  and  when 
Barlow  had  pulled  the  blanket  over  himself  to  sleep  the 
clamour  of  voices  where  the  horsemen  sat  was  hushed. 

And  Bootea  had  been  treated  like  a  princess.  At 
each  village  that  they  passed  seme  ore  would  ride  in  and 
rejoin  the  cavalcade  with  fowl,  and  eggs,  and  fruit,  and 
sugar  cane,  and  fresh  vegetables;  and  a  mention  of  pay- 
ment would  only  draw  a  frown,  an  exclamation  of, 
"Shookurl  these  are  but  gifts  from  Allah.  There  has  been 
more  than  payment  that  we  have  not  cut  off  the  kotwal's 
head,  not  even  demanded  a  peep  at  the  money  chest.  We 
are  looked  upon  as  men  who  confer  favours." 

It  was  the  second  day,  one  of  the  horses  in  the  tonga 
showing  lameness,  or  perhaps  even  weariness,  for  the 
yoke  of  the  lonya  across  their  backs  did  not  ride  with  the 
ease  of  a  man,  the  jamadar  went  into  a  village  and  came 
forth  with  his  men  leading  two  well  fed  horses.  Again 
when  Barlow  spoke  of  pay  for  them  the  jamadar  answer- 
ed, "We  will  leave  these  two  with  the  unbelievers,  and  a 
message,  in  the  name  of  Allah,  that  when  we  return  if 
the  horses  we  leave  are  not  treated  like  those  of  the  Sul- 
tan there  will  be  throats  slit.  Biswillahl  but  it  is  a  fair 
way  of  treating  these  unbelievers;  they  should  be  grate- 
ful." 

THE  ROAD  ran  through  the  large  towns  of  Bhopal 
and  Sehore,  and  at  each  place  Jamadar  Jemla  ex- 
plained to  all  and  sundry  of  the  officials  that  the  Patau, 
meaning  Barlow,  was  a  trusted  officer  with  Sindhia  and 
they  were  escorting  a  favorite  for  Sindhia's  harem.  It 
was  a  plausible  story,  and  avoided  interference,  for  while 
the  Pindaris  might  be  turned  back  if  there  was  a  force 
handy,  to  interfere  with  a  lady  of  the  King's  harem 
might  bring  a  horde  of  cut-throat  Mahrattas  down  on 
them  with  a  snipping  off  of  official  heads. 

On  the  fourth  day,  and  now  they  were  on  a  good  trunk 
road  that  ran  to  Indore,  and  branching  to  the  left,  that 
crossed  the  Nerbudda  River  at  Mandhatta,  they  were 
constantly  passing  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Temple  of 
Omkar.  In  the  affrighted  eyes  of  the  Hindus  Barlow 
could  read  their  dread  of  the  Pindaris;  they  would  cringe 
at  the  roadside  and  salaam,  as  fearful  were  they  as  if  a 
wolf-pack  swept  down  the  highway. 

The  jamadar  would  laugh  in  his  deep  throat,  and 
twist  his  black  moustache  with  forefinger  and  thumb, 
and  call  the  curse  of  Mahomet  upon  these  worshippers 
of  stone  images  and  foul  gods.  He  loved  to  ride  stirrup 
to  stirrup  with  the  Englishman,  and  Barlow  found  delight 
in  the  man's  broad  conception  of  life;  the  petty  things 
seemed  to  have  no  resting  place  in  his  mind,  unless  per- 
haps as  a  matter  for  ridicule.  The  sweep  of  a  country 
with  free  rein  and  a  sharp  sWord,  and  always  the  hazard 
of  loot  or  death  was  an  engrossing  subject.  Even  the 
enemy  who  fought  and  bled  and  died,  were  like  them- 
selves—by Allah!  men;  but  the  merchants,  the  shop- 
keepers, and  the  money-lenders,  who  cringed  and  paid 
tribute  when  the  Pindaris  drove  at  them  in  a  raid,  were 
pigs,  cowardly  dogs  lyho  robbed  the  poor  and  gave 
only  to  the  accursed  Brahmins  and  their  foul  gods. 
He  would  dwell  lovingly  upon  the  feats  of  courage  of  the 
Rajputs,  lamenting  upon  such  fine  men  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  heaven,  dying  as  they  did  such  glorious 
deaths,  sword  in  hand,  because  of  their  mistaken  in- 
fidelity; they  were  souls  lost  because  of  being  led  away 
from  a  true  god,  the  one  god,  Allah,  through  false  priests. 


"Mark  thou.  Sahib,"  Jemla  .*»^  6fiei,  "I  do  not  hold 
that  it  is  a  merit  in  the  sight  of  Aliaft  Ayslay  such  except 
there  is  need,  but  when  it  is  a  jihad,  a  4uestion  of  the 
supremacy  of  a  true  god,  Allah,  or  the  Sahib's  God — 
which  no  doubt  is  one  and  the  same— as  against  the  evil 
gods  of  destruction  and  depravity  such  as  Shiva  and  Kali, 
then  it  is  a  merit  to  slay  the  children  of  evil.  Mahomet 
did  much  to  put  this  matter  right,"  he  declared;  "he 
made  good  Mussulmen  of  thousands  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  cast  into  jehannum  (hell),  at  times  holding 
the  sword  over  their  heads,  as  argument.  Therein  Ma- 
homet was  a  true  prophet,  a  saver  of  souls  rather  than  » 
destroyer  of  such." 

DY  NOON  they  were  drawing  toward  Mandhatta, 
■'-'  and  when  they  came  to  where  the  road  from  Indore 
to  Mandhatta  joined  the  one  they  were  travelling,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  stream  of  pilgrims  and  Barlow 
could  see  a  look  of  uneasiness  in  the  jamadar's  eyes. 

There  was  a  grove  of  wild  mango  trees  on  the  left, 
running  from  the  road  down  to  a  stream  that  gurgled  on 
its  way  from  the  hills  to  the  Nerbudda  river,  and  Jemla 
said,  "We  might  camp  here.  Sahib,  for  there  is  both  good 
water  and  fire-wood." 

They  could  see,  as  they  rested  and  ate,  a  party  of 
Hindus  down  by  the  stream  where  there  was  a  shrine  to 
Krishna  that  nestled  under  a  huge  banyan  that  was  like 
the  roof  of  a  cave  from  which  dropped  to  earth  to  take 
root  hundreds  of  slender  shoots,  like  stalactites,  and 
whose  roots,  creeping  from  the  earth  like  giant  worms, 
crawled  on  to  lave  in  the  stream.  When  they  had  finished 
eating,  Jemla  said,  "That  is  a  temple  of  the  Preserver;" 
then  he  laughed  a  full-throated  sneer:  *'Allah  hafizl 
(God  protect  us),  give  me  a  fine-edged  tulwar, — -and  mine 
own  is  not  so  dull — methinks  yon  grinning  affair  of  stone 
would  not  preserve  a  dozen  of  these  infidels  had  there 
been  cause  for  anger." 

"What  do  the  pilgrims  there,  for  they  go,  it  would 
seem,  to  Omkar?"  Barlow  queried. 

"There  has  been  a  death — perhaps  it  was  even  a  year 
ago,  and  at  a  shrine  of  Krishna,  especially  this  one  that 
is  on  a  water  that  is  like  a  trickle  of  holy  tears  to  the 
sacred  Nerbudda,  straddhan  (prayers  for  the  dead)  are 
said.  Come,  Sahib,  we  will  look  upon  this  mummy,  the 
only  savour  of  grace  about  the  infidel  thing  being  that  it 
perhaps  brings  to  their  hearts  a  restfulness,  having  faith 
that  they  have  helped  the  soul  of  the  dead." 

Barlow  rose  from  where  he  sat  and  they  went  down  to 
where  a  party  of  a  dozen  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  an 
appeal  to  the  god  for  rest  for  the  soul  of  a  dead  relative. 
The  devotees  did  not  resent  the  appearance  of  the  two 
who  were  garbed  as  Moslems.  The  shrine  was  one  of 
those,  of  which  there  are  many  in  India,  that,  curiousjy 
enough,  is  sacred  to  both  Hindus  and  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  On  a  flat  rock,  laved  by  the  stream,  was  an 
imprint  of  a  foot,  a  legendary  foot-print  of  Krishna, 
perhaps  left  there  as  he  crossed  the  stream  to  gambol 
with  the  milkmaids  in  the  meadow  beyond.  And  it  was 
venerated  by  the  Mussulmen  because  a  disciple  of  Mo- 
hammed had  attained  to  great  sanctity  by  austerities  up 
in  the  mountain  behind,  and  had  been  buried  there. 

But  Barlow  was  watching  with  deep  interest  the  cere- 
monial form  of  the  straddhq.  He  saw  the  women  place 
balls  of  rice,  milk,  and  leaves  of  the  tulai  plant  in  earthen- 
ware platters,  then  sprinkle  over  this  flowers  and  kusa- 
grass;  they  added  threads,  plucked  from  their  garments, 
to  typify  the  presenting  of  the  white  death-sheet  to  the 
dead  one;  a  priest  all  the  time  mumbling  a  prayer,  at  the 
end  of  the  simple  ceremony  receiving  a  fee  of  five  rupees. 

AS  THE  two  men  turned  back  toward  their  camp 
Jemla  chuckled:  "Captain  Sahib,  thou  seest  now  the 
weapon  of  the  Brahmin;  his  loot  of  silver  pieces  was 
acquired  with  little  effort  and  no  strife;  as  to  the  rice- 
balls  the  first  jackal  that  catches  their  wind  will  have 
a  filled  stomach.  It  is  something  to  be  thought  of  in  the 
way  of  regard  for  a  long  abiding  in  heaven  that  such  fool- 
ish ones  will  not  attain  to  it.  The  setting  up  of  false  gods, 
carved  images,  I  was  once  told  by  a  priest  of  thy  faith,  is 
sufficient  to  exclude  such.  It  makes  one's  tulwar  clatter 
in  its  scabbard  to  see  such  profanation  in  an  approach  to 
God." 

Then  Jemla  spoke  of  the  matter  that  had  engendered 
the  troubled  look  Barlow  had  observed:  "The  Captain 
Sahib  has  intimated  that  the  One"— and  he  tipped  his 
head  toward  the  girl — "would  proceed  to  the  temple  of 
Omkar  to  make  offerings  at  the  shrine?" 

"Yes,  she  goes  there." 

"There  will  be  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  infidels 
at  Mandhatta,  and  when  they  see  fifty  Pindaris,  trtluar 
and  spear  and  match-lock,  there  will  be  unrest;  perhaps 
there  will  be  altercation— they  will  fear  that  we  ride  in 
pillage." 

"I  was  thinking  of  that,"  Bariow  replied;  "and  it  would 
be  as  well  that  you  turned  your  faces  homeward." 

"We  have  received  an  order  from  our  Chief  that  our 
lives  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Captain  Sahib,  and  we  will 
drive  into  the  heart  of  a  Mahratta  force  if  needs  be,  but  \f 
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We  Look  at  Ourselves 


Prominent  Authors  Hold  a  Mirror  to  Ourselves  and  Give  Us  a 
Chance  to  Laugh  at  Our  Failings  and  Foibles 

NINA  WILCOX  PUTNAM  and  RING  W.  LARDNEE 

has  the  following,  among  other  things,  to 
say  about  the  "female  of  the  species": 

"Wives  is  people  that  always  want  to  go 
home  when  you  don't  vice  versa. 

"Wives  is  people  that  ain't  never  satis- 
fied as  they  are  always  too  fat  or  too  thin. 
Of  all  the  wives  I  ever  talked  to  I  never 
run  acrost  one  yet  that  was  just  right. 

"Wives  is  people  that  thinks  2  ash 
trays  should  ought  to  be  plenty  for  a 
12  rm.  house. 

"Wives  is  people  that  asks  you  what 
time  the  12.55  train  gets  to  New  York. 
'At  1:37' you  tell  them. 

"  'How  do  you  know?'  they  ask. 

"Wives  is  people  that  sets  on  the  right 
side  of  the  front  seat  in  their  husband's 
costly  motor  and  when  he  turns  down 
a  street  to  the  left  they  tell  him  he  ought 
to  of  kept  straight  ahead. 

"They  are  people  who  you  get  invited 
out  somewheres  with  them  and  you  ask 
them  if  they  think  you  ought  to  shave 
and  they  say  no,  you  look  all  right.  But 
when  you  get  to  wherever  you  are  going 
they  ask  everybody  to  please  forgive  Lute 
as  he  didn't  have  time  to  shave. 

"They  are  people  that  think  when  the 
telephone  bell  rings  it  is  against  the  law 
to  not  answer  it. 

"They  are  people  whose  watch  is  al- 
ways a  Ji  of  a  hr.  off  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  they  wouldn't  have  no  idear 
what  time  it  was  any  way  as  this  daylight 
savings  get  them  all  balled  up." 


IN  THE  November  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  there  are  two  delight- 
fully light  and  whimsical  articles  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  demerits  of  hus- 
bandsand  wives.  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam 
takes  it  upon  herself  to  discuss  "George," 
a  mythical  husband — or  a  composite  one 
— in  her  usual  free  and  easy  style.  One  of 
the  points  which  she  brings  out  is  as 
follows: 

"Now,  where  every  husband  I  have 
had  is  concerned,"  says  Nina  Wilcox 
Putnam,  "it  is  enough  to  say,  dinner  is 
'  ready,  dear,  for  him  to  beat  it  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  dining-room  to 
wash  his  hands  and  comb  his  hair  and 
peer  at  his  collar  and  feel  does  he  need  a 
shave,  and  this  is  especially  true  if  we 
have  an  omelet  or  pea  soup.  Even  then 
he  will  not  take  the  blame,  but  try  to 
hold  the  cook  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  omelet  has  fell,  and  he  was  not  there 
with  the  old  field  work,  or  that  the  pea 
soup  is  all  right,  only  now  being  cold  all  it 
needs  is  a  little  wall  paper  and  a  brush 
to  go  with  it.  On  time?  The  only  thing  a 
typical  husband  is  ever  on  time  for  is  his 
own  funeral  and  that  generally  occurs 
too  late  to  be  of  any  good  to  his  widow." 

The  cudgels  on  behalf  of  husbands — 
with  a  few  facetious  literary  brick-bats 
for  wives — are  taken  up  on  behalf  of  the 
"downtrodden"  sex,  by  Ring  W.  Lardner, 
the  inimitable  and  well  known  humorist 
of  "You  know  me,  Al"  fame.  Mr.  Lardner 


Some  of  the  raiders  smelt  strongly  of 
drink,  and  it  was  a  terrifying  thought  that 
perhaps  our  lives  depended  on  the  amount 
of  drink  taken  and  the  caprice  of  drunken 
men  who,  there  was  reason  to  believe, 
were  the  murderers  of  two  days  before. 

"These  raiders  pose  as  Republicans. 
Everything  is  done  in  the  name  .of  the 
Republican  Army.  When  they  raid  a 
house  they  say  they  are  searching  for 
arms;  never  for  money,  though  that  is 
their  real  object.  There  are  no  arms  to  be 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  better  class 
people,  and  the  raiders  know  this.  Their 
arms  were  surrendered  to  the  British 
Government  during  the  regime  of  Sir 
Hamar  Greenwood,  and  they  have  been 
helpless  ever  since  among  a  more  or  less 


hostile  population.  If  anyone  should  have 
the  temerity  to  challenge  the  raiders  for 
taking  money  he  would  be  told,  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  wanted  for  the  Republican 
•Army." 

Pedestrians  are  nowhere  safe  on  the 
country  roads  in  Ireland.  Even  priests 
are  stopped  and  robbed,  and  the  decline 
in  law  and  order  is  reflected  in  the  in- 
security of  property  and  the  difficulty  in 
recovering  debts. 

Dublin  itself,  he  says,  has  never  looked 
so  dirty  and  depressed  as  it  does  now, 
and,  while  prices  for  most  commodities  in 
the  shops  are  almost  prohibitive,  many 
lines  are  out  of  stock  and  the  merchants 
are  not  ordering  more  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  conditions. 


Germany  Is  Not  Worrying 

The  Depreciation  of  the  Mark  Has  Not  Brought  Desolation  to 
Germany  But  a  Period  of  Prosperity 

C.  CLAXTON  TURNER 


Claims  Law  Lax  in  Ireland 

Banditry  is  The  Order  of  The  Day  And  No  One  is  Safe,  Says 
London  Times  Correspondent. 

LONDON  TIMES 


IF  YOU'RE  looking  for  thrills  and  hair- 
raising  adventures,  go  to  Dublin. 
There,  according  to  a  correspondent  of 
The  London  Times,  just  back  from  first- 
hand experience,  the  traveler  can  get  more 
than  his  money's  worth.  Banditry  has 
become  a  trade  with  many  of  the  ex- 
members  of  the  Republican  Army — 
principally  young  men,  who  during  the 
revolution  and  the  civil  war  grew  up 
without  learning  an  occupation  by  which 
they  could  afterwards  earn  a  livelihood. 
History  that  followed  the  American  civil 
war,  when  organized  bandits  ushered  in  a 
reign  of  terror,  is  repeating  itself  in  Ire- 
land. The  Times  correspondent  gives  us  a 
picture  of  life  in  a  Dublin  suburb: — 

"Here  is  the  actual  record  of  a  week  in 
this  neighborhood.  First  day  a  gang  of 
men  raided  a  neighbor's  house.  Some  re- 
sistance was  offered,  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, refusal  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  raiders,  with  the  result  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  household  was  shot  and 
subsequently  died.  Two  days  later 
the  same  gang,  presumably,  raided  the 
house  where  I  was  stopping  and  stole 
five  or  six  pounds.  Four  or  five  days 
after  this  the  gang  were  attacked  in  their 
night  quarters  close  at  hand  by  members 
of  the  C.  I.  D.  and  two  of  them  were  killed. 


"Not  to  color  the  picture,  let  it  be  said 
that  the  raiders  in  our  case  were  more 
civil  than  one  would  have  expected  such 
bandits  to  be.  No  violence  was  offered  so 
long  as  the  peremptory  commands  at  the 
pistol's  point  were  obeyed;  and  no  damage 
was  done  save  the  robbery    mentioned. 


GERMANY,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  C.  Claxton  Turner,  a  con- 
tributor to  The  National  Review,  has  been 
doing  less  worrying  about  t'e  depreciation 
of  her  currency  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  afcept  Mr.  Turner's 
views — and  he  speaks  as  one  who  has 
been  travelling  about  Germany  a  great 
deal  sine"  tbe  war — the  Teuton  really 
brags  about  his  "valuta"  troubles  much 
in  the  manner  of  certain  whimsical  in- 
dividual-: who  bore  their  acquaintances 
with  a  recital  of  all  their  alleged  aches  and 
pains.  The  German,  Mr.  Turner  thinks, 
really  takes  a  queer  sort  of  enjoyment  out 
of  his  unenviable  financial  position.  But 
he  found  something  else:  The  German 
has  been  usin  the  valuta  to  capture 
trade  abroad  and  to  swindle  the  unwary 
when  the  opportunity  arises. 

He  found  that  the  German-in-the- 
street  was  far  from  anxious  about  the 
decreased  value  of  his  currency.  "The 
fact  that  every  paper  mark  which  he 
possesses  is  worth  a  negligible  fraction  of 
a  penny  to  an  Englishman  or  an  American 
is  no  concern  of  his,"  writes  Mr.  Turner. 
"All  that  matters  to  him  is  the  fact  that, 
although  his  mark  can  no  longer  purchase 
an  English  shilling,  it  is  still  equal  to  a 

German  mark,  and  he  is  in  Germany 

The  one  point  that  occupies  his  personal 
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attention  is  the  question  of  the  number 
of  marks  he  can  obtain,  and  he  is  in  no 
degree  concerned  with  the  value  of  those 
marks  in  London,  NewYork  or  Timbucto." 

German  porters  and  flunkeys  of  all 
sorts  are  waxing  rich  on  the  tips  they  re- 
ceive from  foreigners.  Mr.  Turner  ex- 
plains: 

"Every  German  of  the  lower  strata 
realizes  that  if  the  valuta  were  to  mend, 
he  would  thereafter  get  no  more  inflated 
tips,  and  as  the  valuta  does  not  affect  him 
adversely  in  the  slightest  degree,  he  does 
not  care  a  jot  if  it  remains  in  its  present 
condition  for  ever. 

"I  maintain  therefore  that  the  valuta 
in  its  relation  to  the  German-in-the- 
street  is  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse." 

The  moral  effect  of  the  valuta  on  the 
German  people,  Mr.  Turner  believes, 
proves  that  the  German  lacks  the  pride  of 
character  that  made  other  nations  deeply 
resentful  over  the  depreciation  of  their 
currency.  Here  is  how  the  German 
takes  it: — 

"A  foreigner  visiting  Germany  for  the 
first  time  would  inevitably  form  the  im- 
pression that  Germany  has  no  pride  at 
all;  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the 
Germans  now  admit  in  conversation  that 
it  was  they  who  started  the  war,  but  that 
it  was  done  under  a  misapprehension. 
That  is  quite  true — their  misapprehen- 
sion was  that  they  were  bound  to  win. 
The  fact  that  the  upheaval  started  by 
them  culminated  in  their  own  downfall 
should  fill  them  with  shame  and  make  the 
valuta  as  anathema  to  them,  because  it  is 
the  concrete  result  of  their  own  action.  If 
a  normal  man  tries  to  bully  a  little  fellow 
and  gets  a  black  eye  for  his  reward,  he  will 
be  ashamed  of  and  try  to  hide  his  dis- 
figurement, especially  if  he  knows  that  all! 
his  acquaintances  are  fully  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  earned .  Not  so  the- 
Germans;  at  all  times,  in  all  strata  of 
society,  they  make  a  point  of  obtruding 
the  fact  of  the  valuta.  They  want  every- 
bof'y  to  notice  it,  they  insist  upon  it:  if  you 
f'o  not  seem  to  understand  they  will  ex- 
plain exactly  how  it  benefits  you  per- 
sonally, and  if  you  are  pleased  at  the 
prospect  they  will  rejoice  with  you,  taking: 
cire,  however,  lest  you  should  betray  a 
tpn('ency  to  wonder  if  it  can  also  perhapsi 
benefit  them  in  any  way.." 


MacLean's    Magazine 
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Reversing  the 
Plan  of  Nature 

Killing  Off  the  Fit  to  Enable 

The  Unfit  to  Increase  and 

Multiply. 

DR.  R.  AUSTIN  FREEMAN 

THE  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Dr. 
Austin's  article  in  the  Royal  Maga- 
zine, constitute  a  grave  warning  and 
their  interest  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
liis  opinions  have  been  endorsed  by  var- 
ious prominent  people  to  whom  the  article 
was  submitted  before  publication.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Austin's 
argument:  — 

"It  the  whole  population  could  be 
ranged  out  like  a  school  class,  it  would 
.show  a  long  gradation  of  personal  quality, 
both  bodily  and  mental. 

"From  the  one  end  to  the  other  the 
series  would  shade  off  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  but  it  would  leave  us  with  the 
clear  perception  of  three  classes  of  men: 
the  mediocre,  those  above  mediocrity, 
and  those  below  mediocrity. 

"If  we  now  consider  the  three  classes  of 
men  in  terms  of  their  social  functions,  we 
find  that  the  function  of  the  super-men  is 
to  make  those  discoveries  and  inventions 
by  which  knowledge  is  extended  and  cul- 
ture and  civilization  are  advanced,  while 
that  of  the  mediocre  is  to  do  the  every- 
day work  of  the  world  and  generally  to 
'carry  on,'  both  of  which  functions  are 
useful  and,  indeed,  necessary.  But  what 
is  the  function  of  the  sub-man? 
"The  answer  is  that  he  has  none. 
"He  is  merely  a  hindrance  to  the  com- 
mon welfare— a  millstone  round  the  neck 
of  the  community.  Owing  to  his  low  m- 
telligence  and  lack  of  any  kind  of  faculty, 
he  not  only  fails  to 'carry  on,' but  has  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Not  only  is  he  unable  to  bring  up  and 
care  for  his— usually  numerous— children, 
he  is  often  unable  to  support  himself.  He 
is  a  mere  burden  to  society— a  parasite, 
whose  existence  has  to  be  maintained  by 
additional  labour  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  capable,  industrious,  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  .    . 

"Who  is  it  that  pays'.'  Clearly  it  is  that 
part  of  the  population  which  is  sufficiently 
industrious  and  capable  to  earn  its  own 
livelihood  and  a  surplus  to  pay  rates  and 
taxes— in  other  words,  the  super-man  and 
the  mediocre.  But  neither  of  these  classes 
consumes  any  of  these  benefits.  By  their 
own  efforts  thev  maintain  themselves, 
they  bring  up  and  educate  their  own  chil- 
dren and  provide  for  their  own  old  age. 

"Then  who  consumes  these  benefits? 
Clearly  they  are  consumed  by  persons 
whose  failure  to  provide  completely  for 
themselves  and  their  children  has  led  to 
■the  establishment  of  these  benefits. 

"The  birth-rate  in  the  different  classes 
of  the  population  increases  steadily  froni 
above  downwards.  The  lowest  is  that  of 
the  professional  classes  and  the  conspicu- 
ously well-to-do;  next  come  the  lower 
middle  class,  including  the  superior 
skilled  workmen;  considerably  higher  is 
the  birth-rate  of  the  unskilled  labouring 
class;  while  most  prolific  of  all  are  the 
e.Ktremely  poor— the  casual  labourers  and 
the  slum-dwellers. 

"This  seems  sufficiently  alarming,  for 
it  shows  a  birth-rate  which  is  acting  in 
favour  of  the  least  capable  part  of  the 
population  and  adversely  to  the  most 
capable.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  fac- 
tors. Acting  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
difference  in  the  age  at  which  marriage 
takes  place.  In  the  professional  and  up- 
per middle  classes  marriage  is  usually 
postponed  until  the  prospective  husband 
has  secured  a  position  which  will  enable 
him  to  provide  for  a  family — that  is  to 
say,  until  he  is  approaching  middle  age 
Among  the  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
especially  among  the  abject  poor  and  the 
'submerged'  class,  marriages  usually 
take  place  at  an  early  age,  quite  common- 
ly between  lads  and'  girls  who  can  barely 
be  classed  as  adults. 

"The  position,  then,  is  this:  Ourpopula- 
tion  consists  roughly  of  three  classes  of 
persons  — (1)  A  highly  intelligent  class, 
which  supports  itself,  contributes  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  State,  and,  since 
it  is  the  principal  agent  of  progress,  is 
of  the  highest  value   to  the  community; 


(2)  A  mediocre  class,  which  also  supports 
itself  and  pays  its  share  of  the  national 
expenses,  and,  since  it  does  the  bulk  of 
the  useful  work,  is  of  great  value  to  Soc- 
iety; and  (3)  a  relatively  unintelligent 
class,  which  is  unable  completely  to  sup- 
port itself,  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  national  expenses.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  itself  one  of  the  principal  consumers 
of  national  expenditure — is,  in  fact,  para- 
sitic on  the  other  two  classes — and  is  of  no 
value  to  the  community,  but  is  a  burden 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  general  prosperity 
and  frequently  a  disturber  of  social  peace 
and  order. 

"Of  these  three  classes  of  persons,  the 
first  marry  late  in  life — if  at  all — have 
small  families,  and  are  barely  maintaining 
their  numbers.  The  second  class  also 
tend  to  marry  late,  have  small  families, 
though  not  so  small  as  those  of  the  first, 
and    are   increasing   quite   slowly.      The 


third  class  marry  early,  have  lafgfe  fatti' 
ilies,  and  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  this 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  lowness  of 
type,  so  that  the  most  degraded,  helpless 
and  feeble  form  the  most  prolific  class 
of  all.  In  other  words,  the  increase  of  the 
population  is  principally  due  to  the  multi- 
plying of  the  least  capable  class. 

"There  is  one  more  point.  The  sooner 
we  recognise  that  the  capable  citizen  of 
the  future  can  be  born  only  of  the  capable 
citizen  of  the  present;  that  the  helpless, 
parasitic  sub-man  of  the  present  genera- 
tion is  bringing  forth  in  enormous  num- 
bers the  helpless,  parasitic  sub-men  of  the 
next  generation,  the  sooner  shall  we  get 
back  to  a  sane  and  reasonable  public 
policy. 

"We  are  reversing  the  order  of  Nature 
which  is  that  the  fit  should  survive.  W^e 
are  killing  off  the  fit  to  enable  the  unfit 
to  increase  and  multiply." 


Between  Friends 


By  J.E.M. 


Shop  early.  The  stores  look  so  well 
this  season  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  visit 
them.  Something  uncommonly  fine 
could  be  done  by  putting  up  an  exhibition 
of  Turkish  rugs  which  This  Column  has 
not  been  able  to  buy. 

Christmas    Warning 

A   Poem  for   Girls 

You  must  not  buy  for  Father 
A  string  of  amber  beads, 
A  bit  of  lace 
A  jewel  case 
A  collarette  to  shield  his  face; 
And  camisoles  he  never  needs. 

The  things  that  Father  longs  for 
A  girl  can  never  buy. 
Since  Time  began 
The  boys  must  plan 
The  gifts  to  cheer  that  gentleman 
And  lighten  his  parental  eye. 

For  Father  wants  suspenders. 
He  has  but  one  poor  pair; 
And  Cashmere  hose 
As  black  as  crows; 
No  pretty  daughter  ever  knows 
The  kind  he  would  prefer  to  wear. 

He  gets  his  own  tobacco. 
Of  one  peculiar  brand. 
He  wants  NO  TIES! 
For  these  he  buys 
HIMSELF,  if  he  be  grave  and  wise. 
So,  maidens,  read  and  understand! 
For  Father — see  how  kind  his   face  is— 
The  Boys  will  pick  out  socks  and  braces. 


There  is  a  broker  we  know  who  should 
appear  in  a  crepe  mask,  carrying  a  bull's 
eye  lantern  and  a  blackjack. 


Year  by  year  the  safety  razor  is  being 
improved.  Some  of  us  may  see  the  time 
when  they  will  be  as  safe  as  the  ordinary, 
old  fashioned,  hollow-ground  razor  which 
shaves  the  Erector  of  this  Column. 


You  can  do  more  with  the  o.  f.  blade. 

The  safety  is  almost  never  a  success  in 
sharpening  lead  pencils  and  opening  pickle 
bottles. 

Very  Special 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce 
that  our  special  correspondent  at 
Grayson,  Sask.,  has  just  seen  the 
Greek  army  hurrying  westward. 


Nero  did  not  fiddle  while  Rome  was 
burning.  He  played  a  cytherea  or  lyre. 
Apparently  the  Emperor  was  not  wholly 
bad.  He  showed  some  self-restraint.  He 
did  not  play  a  saxaphone. 

Do  you  remember  W.  W.  Jacobs' 
barge-master,  who  swore  so  vehemently 
that  he  got  clergyman's  sore  throat? 
Speaking  of  golf,  it  is  said  that  many 
University  Professors  have  taken  up  the 
game.  The  Modern  Language  men  have 
the  most  facility  at  it. 


"Ferdinand  Ossendowsky  has  written 
a  book,"  says  a  Literary  periodical.  The 
list  of  people  who  are  not  moved  to  in- 
terest by  this  announcement  includes 
Premier  Drury,Bob  Fletcher,  Bert  Woods, 
Honest  John  Oliver,  Charlie  Morrison, 
George  Ham,  Dr.  Beland,  and  McCurdy 
of  Halifax.  Let's  make  it  unanimous! 

One  of  these  — owsky  persons  was 
pinched  some  time  ago,  but  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  out  of  jail.  ,  Tut-tut! 
The  wheeze  we  were  about  to  spring  is 
too  old.  Honest,  Algernon,  we  haven't 
got  the  heart  to  use  it. 

There  u.sed  to  be  a  saloon  in  Buffalo 
with  silver  dollars  cemented  into  the  floor 
at  the  angles  of  the  tiles.  We  look  for 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  corridors  of 
the  Quebec  Parliament  Buildings. 

If  the  Prime  Ministet  would  wear  a 
shirt  decorated  with  pink  anchors,  a  two 
karat  diamond  ring,  and  vociferously- 
checked  suit —but  what  is  the  use?  Men 
will  never  dress  in  keeping  with  their 
callings. 


One    verse    from    James    Mclntyre's 
famous  Cheese  Ode.   If  you  do  not  know 
Mclntyre,  look  him  up: 
"The  ancient  poets  ne'er  did  dream 
That  Canada  was  land  of  cream, 
They  ne'er  imagined  it  could  flow 
In  this  cold  land  of  ice  and  snow, 
Where  everything  did  solid  freeze 
They  ne'er  hoped  or  looked  for  cheese." 


So  many  books  of  Memoirs  are  being 
published  nowadays  that  if  we  are  not 
careful  we  may  find-  out  what  giddy 
young  sparks  our  grandfathers  were. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  one's  grand- 
fathers as  solemn  elderly  personages  with 
long  beards.  Far  better  to  visualize  them 
as  red  nosed  men  with  laced  waistcoats. 
They  seem  more  useful  that  way— as 
horrible  examples — and  perhaps  a  shade 
mure  human.        

Dialect  singers  are  a  good  deal  of  a 
trial.  How  much  better  to  say  "Yo  banks 
and  braes  of  bonnie  down!" 

"He's  an  Orangeman,"  said  one  street- 
car passenger  to  another,  "and  I  do  not 
like  him.  An  Orangeman  always  gives  me 
the  pip."  He  should  try  n  r:ilifnrnia 
Orangeman— without  pip.*; 

Postscript:    By  the  way,  that    Ru.osian 

,,.,I..,.l.  ,.,1  tl,o  I'lil  ilnnr  '•■itll  lii-j  owsikv. 


Germs  From 
Other  Worlds 

Amazing  New  Theories  About 

Living  Conditions  on  Mars 

and  Venus 

SCRIVEN  BOLTON 

p\ID  the  earliest  forms  of  life  on  our 
*-^  globe — the  tiny  parent  organisms 
from  which  we,  and  all  existing  animals 
and  plants  have  sprung— first  reach  Earth 
from  some  other  planet  millions  of  miles 
away  in  outer  space?  In  an  article  by 
Scriven  Bolton,  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  many  interesting  new  theories 
are  given  on  the  current  debate  among 
scientists  over  the  "living  conditions"  on 
Mars  and  Venus  and  over  the  question 
ri  where  the  life  that  has  grown  upon 
Earth   first   came  from. 

"Recent  astronomical  evidence  proves 
Mars  to  be  lifeless,  with  an  average  tem- 
perature of  60  degrees  below  zero,  and  a 
climate  drier  than  the  Sahara,"  says  Mr. 
Bolton. 

"Venus,  on  the  contrary,  may  have  a 
'soggy,'  cloudy  atmosphere,  ideal  for  the 
breeding  of  lower  forms  of  life. 

"These  recent  assertions  that  Mars 
has  an  utterly  frigid  and  airless  climate 
have  been  promptly  questioned  by  Prof. 
William  H.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  world- 
famous   student   of  the   Martian   canals. 

"This  whole  discussion  has  aroused  an 
intense  renewed  interest  in  the  original 
theory  of  Arrhenius  as  to  the  spread  of  life 
spores  throughout  the  universe  by  light 

rays. 

"Space  is,  according  to  Arrhenius, 
filled  with  shoals  of  living  seeds,  and  oc- 
casionally spores  of  bacteria,  which  settle 
upon  Earth  and  other  planets  and  com- 
mence life  in  those  worlds  where  condi- 
tions   are    suitable. 

"This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the 
belief  that  sunlight  is  composed  of  minute 
'light  corpuscles' — bits  of  matter  that  are 
being  incessantly  radiated  from  the  Sun. 
That  side  of  Earth  turned  toward  the  Sun 
is  being  continually  bombarded  by  un- 
told billions  of  these  light  corpuscles. 
Though  in  size  extremely  minute,  yet 
they  are  numerous  enough  to  exert  a 
'push'  upon  our  globe,  in  opposition  to 
solar  gravitation,  equivalent  to  75,000 
tons. 

"Professor  Arrhenius  considers  that 
while  many  of  the  seeds  and  spores,  dur- 
ing their  celestial  journey,  will  be  killed, 
occasionally  they  will  retain  their  vitality 
and  settle  upon  fertile  ground,  creating 
life  in  worlds  that  have  cooled  down  suf- 
ficiently to  form  a  suitable  abode.  From 
this  we  might  infer  that  all  life,  from  one 
end  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  bears  an 
intimate  relationship,  and  that  the  higher 
beings  evolved  from  it  and  perhaps  re- 
siding— as  some  still  believe  possible  -on 
Venus  or  Mars,  may  not,  after  all,  be  so 
greatly  dissimilar  from  ourselves  as  most 
imaginary  drawings  of  the  'Martians' 
have    pictured    them. 

"If  the  Sun's  light  pressure  is  capable  of 
transplanting  tiny  life  germs  from  planet 
to  planet,  it  might  more  easily  transport 
the  spores  of  bacteria,  since  they  are  still 
smaller.  The  planet  Venus,  our  sister 
world,  is,  Professor  Arrhenius  think.s. 
probably  a  suitable  abode  for  the  lower 
species  of  living  organisms.  Its  vapor- 
laden  atmosphere  and  sultry  climate 
might  conceivably  harbor  micro-organ- 
isms producing  a  variety  of  tropical  fev- 
ers and  perhaps,  according  to  a  spectacu- 
lar extension  of  the  theory,  to  them  might 
even  be  traced  some  of  the  plagues  tliiU 
mysteriously   appear    on    earth. 

"When  Venus  passes  between  us  and  the 
sun.  there  is  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
such  organism.s,  if  they'  exist,  to  bo  trans- 
ported to  Earth.  'Thr  soliir  rays,  by 
traversing  Venus's  atmo.si)here.  hit  the 
dust  particles,  which  may  be  charged 
with  bacteria,  as  well  as  animal  and  plant 
seeds,  and  convey  them  to  the  earth  in 
about  20  days.     Conversely,   germ-Iadon 

dust    is    being    continually    transii! ' 

from    our   atmosphere   to   other   v 
And  so  this  interchange  of  matter  n.   . 
eternally  spreading  the  same  species  of 
life  throughout  the  heavens." 
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Crippled  Lad 
Now  a  Genius 

How    a     Penniless    Emigrant 

Rose  to  Eminence  in  the 

Electrical  World 

CURRENT   OPINION 

THIRTY  years  ago  a  lad  who  was  less 
than  penniless  and  a  cripple  landed  at 
Ellis  Island  from  Germany.  In  order  to 
enter  the  United  States  he  had  to  borrow 
$25  from  a  fellow  transatlantic  passenger. 
Had  he  been  unable  to  do  this  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry would  not  have  contained  several 
remarkable  chapters  that  recite  the 
achievements  of  Charles  Proteus  Stein- 
metz. 

In  sketching  his  career  from  various 
sources  in  Current  Opinion  the  author  of 
an   article   in   that   journal  says: — 

"It  is  his  propensity  to  ask  and  find 
the  answers  to  questions  that,  we  are  told, 
led  Dr.  Stein metz  to  discover  the  principle 
underlying  the  forging  of  artificial  thun- 
derbolts, the  publicity  attending  which 
recently  created  an  international  sensa- 
tion. The  incident  had  to  do  with  a 
mirror  that  happened  to  be  in  the  path 
of  the  lightning  and  was  broken  to  smith- 
ereens. The  idea  came  to  Steinmetz  that 
if  he  could  piece  this  mirror  together  he 
might  be  able  to  trace  the  path  of  the 
lightning  and  see  just  how  it  expended  its 
energy.  The  idea  was  a  flash  of  genius, 
but  the  work  of  putting  together  a  mirror 
shivered  by  lightning  is  illustrative  of  the 
painstaking,  tedious,  patient  work  nec- 
essary to  gain  its  end.  Finally,  after  days 
of  effort,  he  did  piece  it  together.  Then 
the  mirror  was  carefully  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  which  were 
sealed  along  its  edges.  In  this  way  it  was 
transported  from  camp  to  the  laboratory 
in  Schenectady.  And  now,  years  after, 
the  result  of  the  solving  of  the  jig-saw 
puzzle  is  flashed  arrfUnd  the  world. 

"Apropos  of  the  asking  and  answering 
of  questions,  it  is  recounted  that  an  engin- 
eer at  the  General  Electric  Works,  en- 
gaged in  a  very  complicated  mathematical 
problem,  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
correct  result  and  that  Dr.  Steinmetz, 
happening  by,  looked  at  his  work  and 
said:  'If  you  will  now  put  your  "y"  for 
your  "x"  and  your  "x"  for  your  "y" 
you'll  be  all  right.'  It  was  done  and  the 
problem  was  solved. 

"While  this  biographer  was  studying 
mathematics  at  Union  College  he  and 
Steinmetz  were  camp  fellows  one  summer 
and  on  one  occasion  the  student  found 
himself  unable  to  solve  a  certain  problem. 
'Read  it  to  me,'  said  Steinmetz. 

"  'I  read  it  to  him  while  he  gazed  across 
the  Mohawk  River  at  the  beautiful  Rot- 
terdam Hills,  apparently  paying  no  atten- 
tion. I  had  hardly  finished  reading  the 
problem  when  he  said,  "The  answer  is  so- 
and-so."   ' 

"  '  "Well,"  I  said,  "that  is  very  good, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  was 
done."  ' 

"  'Then  he  very  carefully  explained 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  solved  the 
problem.  Before  going  to  class  I  found 
out  that  none  of  the  other  boys  had 
solved  the  problem,  so  I,  too,  professed 
ignorance.  In  class,  the  professor  asked, 
"How  many  have  solved  this  problem?" 
There  was  no  reply.  Finally  he  said,  "I 
didn't  think  that  anyone  would  do  it." 
Then  he  proceeded  to  show  on  the  black- 
board how  it  was  done.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  intricate  way  in  which  he  .solved  it 
(compared  with  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Steinmetz  had  done  it)  and  finally  said, 
"I  can  do  it  a  much  shorter  way  than 
that."  The  professor  was  skeptical,  re- 
marking, "Come  to  the  board  and  show 
us."  I  went  to  the  board  and  set  the 
problem  down  as  Dr.  Steinmetz  had  solv- 
ed it  for  me.  The  professor  "smelled  a 
rat,"  and  asked,  "Who  solved  that  for 
you?"  But  he  never  learned  the  source 
of    my    assistance.' 

"It  is  ingeniously  contended  that  Stein- 
metz is  'great'  by  contrast  with  so  many 
men  who  have  simply  been  'successful' 
because  'he  is  so  much  richer,'  in  the  sense 
of  having  all  the  money  he  wants.  The 
amount  of  his  fortune  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. His  salary  is  estimated  at  $200,- 
000  a  year,  but  the  accur?.cy  of  the  figure 


is  questionable.  One  biographer  thinks 
that  Steinmetz  himself  neither  knows  nor 
cares  what  may  be  its  exact  size.  His 
contract  with  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany is  said  to  call  for  everything  he 
needs:  but  all  that  anyone  needs,  to  the 
Steinmetz  way  of  thinking,  is  sufficient 
equipment  so  that  he  can  function  at  the 
fullest    capacity. 

"  'Work,'  Dr.  Steinmetz  is  quoted  as 
declaring  paradoxically,  'is  a  curse.    The 


chief  aim  of  society  should  be  to  abolish 
work.'  In  the  same  paragraph  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  his  own  work-time  to  thirty 
minutes  a  day,  explaining  that  this  gives 
him  about  eighteen  hours  daily  to  devote 
to  engineering.  What  he  meant  by  work, 
of  course,  was  drudgery,  but  the  'drudg- 
ery' that  he  had  in  mind  is  the  'work'  of 
thousands.  He  hopes  for  a  day  when 
every  man  will  be  able  to  work  creatively." 


Wit.Wisdom-^Whimsicalit)) 
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Sympathy — Advice  to  October  grooms 
— the  first  hundrefl  cakes  are  the  hardest. 
— London  Advertiser. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

This    Needs    Inside    Information — 

Would  fat  reducers  be  classed  as  re-form- 
ers?— London  Advertiser. 

*  *  *  * 

Friends  Probably  Call   Her  "You." 

— A  new  dancer  is  called  Wladislau,  but 
not  very  often. — Regina  Post. 

*  *  *  * 

As  We  Read  the  News— The  man 
who  names  Pullman  cars  names  towns  in 
Asia  Minor. — Quebec  Telegraph. 

*  *  »  » 

Now,  Now! — Isadora  Duncan  says 
she  dances  with  her  soul,  but  that  isn't 
what  she  shows  in  her  pictures. — St.John 
Journal. 

*  *  *  • 

Felicity — Speaking  of  lucky  days, 
there's  the  one  on  which  America  de- 
clined a  mandate  for  Constantinople. — ■ 
Calgary  Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

For  Richer,  for  Poorer — A  poor  man's 
apt  to  get  shot,  whereas  if  he  were  rich 
he'd  be  sued  for  breach  of  promise. — 
London  Advertiser. 

*  *  *  » 

Here's  a  Disappointment — "Work 
is  the  only  road  to  success,"  writes  one 
successful  man,  and  blasts  many  a  hope. 
— Quebec  Telegraph. 

*  *  *  » 
We'll  Leave  This  Editor  to  His  Wife 

— If  the  former  Kaiser  had  married  six 
days  later  it  would  have  made  four  years 
of  peace  he  enjoyed. — Brockville  Recorder 
and  Times. 

*  *  *  '« 

Expert  Experience — An  experienced 
husband  is  one  who  can  read  the  sporting 
page  while  appearing  politely  interested 
in  what  his  wife  is  saying. — Kingston 
British  Whig. 

*  *  »  » 

Building  Business — A  Boston  under- 
taker who  was  arrested  for  selling  wood 
alcohol  pleaded  that  he  was  driven  to  it 
on  account  of  dull  business  in  his  line. — 
Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  »  * 
Training    is  '  Good     Too — Women, 

much  more  than  men,  trust  in  God.  Per- 
haps this  is  true;  but  we  think  they 
really  ought  to  learn  a  little  more  about 
driving  automobiles. — Hamilton  Spec- 
tator. 

*  •  *  * 

The  Literary  Flavor— "If  Winter 
Comes"  remarks  our  chamber  of  com- 
merce reporter,  "we  shall  have  to  resume 
suspenders  and  flannel  underwear.  And 
that,  alas,  ends  'This  Freedom'.  "— 
Windsor  Borders  Cities  Star. 

*  *  «  * 

Feelingly    Spoken,  Caspar— We   see 

that  an  elephant  in  South  Carolina  ran 
amuck  and  did  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  damage,  because  someone  gave  her  a 
piece  of  chewing  tobacco. 

It's  to  be  hoped  she  doesn't  run  into 
any  of  that  "Kentucky  Red-Eye."— 
Hamilton  Spectator. 


A  Succinct  Sermon — Mind  your  own 
bu.siness  or  undermine  your  own  business. 
— Montreal  Gazette. 

*  *  *  * 

Ennui'd  Innocence — The  good  die 
young.  Probably  bored  to  death.—- 
St.  Thomas  Times-Journal. 

*  *  ♦  « 

Practice  Differs — In  India  the  dead 
are  burned,  and  England  makes  it  hot  for 
the  live  ones. — Nelson  News. 

*  *  *  * 

Liberty  Still  Exists — A  hick  town  is  a 
place  in  which  nobody  cares  a  darn  where 
you  park. — Brantf ord  Expositor. 

*  *  *  * 
Tough     on     Elocutionists — Kipling 

still  claims  he  was  misquoted.  It  is  true 
he  often  is. — Fredericton  Gleaner. 

*  *  •  * 
Explained — A  crisis  is  anything  that 

can  obtain  a  bigger  headline  than  a 
triangle  murder. — Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  *  * 

Discretion — A  perfect  husband  is  one 
who  always  feels  penitent  after  a  quarrel 
in  which  his  wife  was  to  blame. — Van- 
couver Sun. 

*  *  t  * 
Harmless    Delusions — Boston     man 

says  the  world  will  end  in  2000  years.  We 
know  one  who  thinks  he  is  Napoleon. — 
Quebec  Telegraph. 

*  •  *  » 
Minority     Men — Almost    everybody 

knows  at  least  one  fussy  little  man  who 
reminds  him  of  a  minority  report. — 
Brantf  ord  Expositor. 

*  *  *  * 
Waking  Up — Some  men  go  through 

life  with  undiminished  faith  in  their 
fellow  men,  and  some  sign  notes. — King- 
ston British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 
Send     in     Your     Answers —    Lloyd 

George  says  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  the  only  hope  of  saving  civilization. 
But  who  is  going  to  save  the  League  of 
Nations? — Montreal  Gazette. 

*  *  *  » 

Making  it  Emphatic — From  what 
you  read  in  the  newspapers  these  days 
women  who  are  disappointed  in  love  no 
longer  sit  down  and  cry.  They  say  it  with 
a  gun. — Brockville  Recorder  and  Times. 

*  *  »  ♦ 

Unsuspended  Sentence — One   of  the 

steps  taken  by  Montreal  police  to  ensure 
the  safekeeping  of  a  man  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  jail-breaking  was  to  divest  him 
of    his    suspenders. — Toronto    Farmer's 

Sun. 

*  *  •  • 

Aye,  As  Friend  Will  Used  to  Say — 
"There's  the  Rub,"— Grand  Duke 
Cyril  claims  the  Russian  throne,  says  a 
despatch.  That's  easy.  But  how  about 
getting  it  away  from  Lenin  and  Trotzky? 
— Regina  Post. 

*  *  *  « 

The  Difference  A  Few  Years  Made 

— When  a  man  kisses  his  sweetheart  be- 
fore they  are  married,  she  deems  it  an 
evidence  of  love.  After,  the  same  woman 
is  apt  to  believe  it  an  evidence  of  a  guilty 
conscience. — Saskatoon  Star. 


Hide  and  Seek 
With  Death 

Risks  Run  in  Drinking  Bootleg 
Whiskey  —  Not  Propa- 
ganda But  Facts 

ROGER    W.   RIIS 

TPHE  writer  of  this  article  in  Collier'b 
-»■  from  which  we  quote  below  is  a  re- 
porter and  in  gathering  his  facts  made  it  a 
rule  to  avoid  any  sources  that  might  be 
biased  in  any  way.  He  emphasizes  the 
impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ference between  pure  liquor  and  that 
derived  from  wood  alcohol,  and  the 
consequent  risks  anyone  runs  in  consum- 
ing liquor  supplied  by  the  bootlegging 
fraternity. 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures  he  gath- 
ered: 

"In  the  first  twelve  days  of  this  year 
103  people  in  the  United  States  died  from 
this  cause. 

"Last  year  it  killed  61  in  Pennsylvania. 

"The  records  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Health  show  that  whereas  three 
or  four  people  died  each  year  before  1919 
from  wood  alcohol  poisoning,  in  the  last 
three  years  81  have  so  died. 

"The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  holds  insurance  policies 
on  and  keeps  close  tab  on  14,000,000 
Americans  and  Canadians,  reports  for 
1920  and  1921:  'One  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  deaths  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning. 
Prior  to  these  it  was  a  comparative- 
ly rare  occurrence  to  have  a  death  re- 
ported from  this  cause.' 

"In  January  1922  there  were  25  such 
deaths  in  Texas. 

"A  single  Christmas  season  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  saw  190  deaths 
and  uncounted  cases  of  blindness  and 
paralysis,  all  traceable  directly  to  the 
same  consignment  of  bad  whisky. 

"The  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  has  its  files  stuffed 
with  hundreds  of  instances  of  loss  of  sight 
due  to  this  same  cause.  Its  clerks  are  far 
behind  in  checking  up  on  them. 

'There  are  four  general  divisions  into 
which  you  can  put  all  the  liquor  that  is  on 
the  market  to-day.  They  are:  Govern- 
ment bonded  stuff,  imported  stuff,  home- 
made stuff,  and  unidentified  commercial 
bootleg.  'The  first  two  can  be  quickly 
disposed  of;  it  is  the  last  which  calls  for 
long  thought  before  taking. 

"Government  bonded  liquor  is  prepro- 
hibition  liquor  which  in  one  way  or 
another  has  leaked  out  of  a  bonded  ware- 
house. It  is,  of  course,  the  genuine 
article.  Its  ways  of  making  a  public  ap- 
pearance are  devious. 

"R.  A.  Edson,  a  Federal  chemist  who 
has  done  much  analyzing  of  all  kinds  of 
drinks,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
of  all  the  liquor  on  the  market  less  than 
5  per  cent,  is  genuine  bonded  liquor. 
The  rest  is  typical  commercial  bootleg. 
So  our  chances  of  safety  in  this  direction 
are  as  one  in  twenty. 

"From  the  files  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Academy  we  pick  this  statement: 
'There  is  not  a  single  property  of  wood 
alcohol  except  its  resulting  blindness  or 
death  by  which  anyone  but  an  analytical 
chemist  can  distinguish  it  from  ethyl 
alcohol.' 

"If  there  were  set  before  you  a  bottle 
of  pure  grain  alcohol  and  a  bottle  of  pure 
wood  alcohol,  the  average  person  would 
have  just  an  even  chance  of  identifying 
them. 

"Of  course,  the  safety  or  danger  of 
home-made  stuff  depends  somewhat  on 
whether  it  is  brewed  or  distilled,  since 
the  latter  has  more  pitfalls. 

"If  the  source  of  these  liquors  is  per- 
sonally known  to  the  drinker,  they  are 
probably  the  safest  of  all  the  many  varie- 
ties to  be  had  to-day.  For  instance,  the 
Italians  in  our  city  tenements  are  an 
abundant  source  of  home-made  light 
wines.  Analysis  shows  that  their  quality 
is  about  the  same  as  it  has  always  been, 
for  wine  making  is  no  trick  to  an  Italian 
woman.  But  there  is  a  qualification  to  this. 
"The  amateur  often  keeps  on  brewing 
or  distilling  too  long,  in  order  to  get  every 
possible  good  out  of  the  mash.  •  As  a 
result,  he  passes  right  on  over  the  kind  of 
alcohol  he  ought  to  get,  and  gets  instead 
other  alcohols,  which  are  poisons  of  one 
•ort  or  another." 
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For  washing- 
machine  use,  chip 
Fels-Naptha  di- 
rectly into  the  ma- 
chine (see  illustra- 
tion) or,  as  some 
women  prefer, 
make  a  soap-paste, 
by  dissolving  a  bar 
of  Fels-Naptha  in 
a  half- gallon  of 
warm  water. 


ive  \fOur\\)ashinq^rnachine 


the  V 


enejit  or  napina 


ibm 


Real  naptha — that  marvelous  dirt' 
loosener  used  by  professional  dry- 
cleaners — cannot  be  obtained  in 
prepared-flake  form.  The  only  way, 
therefore,  to  give  your  washing- 
machine  the  benefit  of  naptha  is 
to  make  your  own  Fels-Naptha 
flakes  (or  soap-paste)  as  needed,  on 
washday.  Do  this  for  cleaner 
clothes. 

Wet  the  clothes;  and  either  shave 
the  Fels-Naptha  directly  into  the 
washing-machine,  or  make  a  soap 
paste  (using  your  usual  amount  of 
soap) ;  let  them  soak  a  few  minutes. 

CD  'C'C    Test    The    Sanitary 
riKIlil,    Address  Fels-Naptha 


The  real  naptha  will  go  through 
every  thread,  loosen  the  dirt  for  the 
sudsy  water  to  flush  away,  then 
vanish — leaving  the  clothes  clean, 
sweet,  sanitary. 

No  matter  hnw  you  wash  clothes, 
Fels-Naptha  will  wash  them  cleaner, 
more  quickly,  safely  and  thoroughly. 
For  Fels-Naptha  is  more  than  soap. 
It  is  more  than  soap  and  naptha.  It 
is  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  blend 
of  splendid  soap  and  real  naptha  in 
a  way  that  brings  out  the  best  in 
these  two  great  cleaners.  Directions 
inside  every  wrapper. 

Soap     on     difHcuIt     washing    jobs. 
Soap,  Philadelphia,  for  free  sample. 


Real  naptha.'     You  can  tell 
by  the  smell 

The  original  and  genuine  naptha  soap, 
in  the  red-and-green  wrapper. 


THE   GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA   ODOK 
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fViuiie-'er  suiip  cumes  into  contact  with  the  skin — use  I:   ry 

JJpok  out! 
here  comes  thejivst  chap  ! 

SOME  MOTHERS  "wish-there-was-a-law"  to  keep 
children  from  getting  dirty  when  raw  winter  winds 
begin  to  blow! 

Chapped  hands  and  faces — how  cruelly  they  hurt! 
They  often  result  from  the  extraction  of  the  natural 
oil  from  the  skin  by  harsh  soap. 

Here  is  one  effective  way  to  guard  against  this  possi- 
bility. 

Let  \,our  children  wash  in  Ivory  Soap  and  warm 
water — not  hot — a  dozen  times  a  day  if  need  be.  Only 
be  sure  they  dry  the  skin  thoroughly. 

Ivory  lather,  you  see,  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  it 
rinses  off  easily  and  completely,  leaving  the  skin  clean 
and  smooth  and  weatherproof. 

Your  own  face  and  hands,  too.  After  Summer's 
pleasant  warmth,  they  must  get  used  to  Winter's  keen 
blasts.  Though  your  skin  be  as  fine  as  a  baby's.  Ivory 
will  help  to  protect  it  against  Winter's  harshness  and 
keep  it  healthy  and  soft. 

Husbands  like  Ivory,  especially.  Men  don't  enjoy 
deep-sea  diving  for  soap  in  a  bathtub — Ivory  Soap 
floats! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have,  in  one  soap,  all  seven 
of  the  desirable  qualities  and  properties  a  fine  soap 
pnay  have  —  purity,  mildness,  whiteness,  fragrance, 
abundant  lather,  easy  rinsing,  and  "it  floats".? 

Of  course  you  wouU' '   And  Ivory  gives  you  every  one. 

Procter  &:  (Iamblk 

Jvory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient  size  for  every  purpose  ■ 

Large  Cake 


Especially  ?■"■  iauniiry  use.      Also  preferred  l)y   nmny  for 
the  baili. 


Medium  Cake 


For  toilet,  batti,  nursery,  shampoo,  tine  laundry.      Can  be 
divided  in  two  for  individual  toilet  use. 


Made  in  the  Procter  iff  GatJilAc  Jhctoties  at  Ht  milton,   Canada 


IVORY  SOAP 


99;l^„?  PURE 


HIT  ^L©, 


CopyHght,  Canada,  Io22,  by  Tb«  Procter*  CamblBCo.,  Hnmiltoi 


Pacific  Isle  of  Mystery 

Rats  Were  Used  as  Currency  in  Vanished  Empire. 


DAILY  MAIL 


PROF.  J.  .MACMILLIAN  BROWN, 
ethnologist  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand,  has  just  returned  from  Easter 
Isianfi,  that  land  of  mystery  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  after  .spending  five  months  in 
careful  researches.  He  has  brought  back 
an  astonishing  theory,  to  which  he  has 
been  driven  by  his  investigations.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  that  Raster  Island  was 
so  recently  as  four  or  five  centuries  ago 
the  centre  of  a  Pacific  Empire  whose 
people  lived  in  a  ring  of  archipelagoes  that 
were  submerged  by  some  tremendous 
cataclysm,  as  the  Fortunate  Isles  in  the 
Atlantic  are  said  to  have  been. 

Lying  as  the  island  does  in  one  of  the 
loneliest  stretches  of  the  Pacific,  40  days 
from  the  Chilian  coast,  no  record  of  the 
disturbance  might  have  reached  the  outer 
world. 

"The  mystery  of  Easter  Island  is  in  its 
monuments,"  declares  Professor  Brown. 

"These  are  huge  images,  fashioned 
roughly  in  human  form,  standing  on  great 
stone  platforms,  underneath  which,  in 
little  square  apertures,  were  placed  the 
bones  of  the  dead.  There  are  about  100 
images  and  between  400  and  500  platforms. 

"Some  of  the  statues  are  of  enormous 
size  and  fully  70ft.  high  Several  of  them 
are  not  in  their  proper  positions,  but  have 
been  left  incomplete  or  not  mounted  on 
platforms.  There  is  unmistakable  evid- 
ence of  the  sudden  abandonment  of  work 
by  the  men  who  made  them  and  set  them 
up,  after  drawing  them  in  some  marvel- 
lous manner  over  miles  of  rough  and  hilly 
country. 

"All  the  statues  were  carved  in  one 
solid  block,  from  one  particular  spot,  the 
rock  slopes  of  a  crater.  Some  of  the 
statues  are  still  standing,  half-finished  in 
the  cliffs,  and  all.round  lie  the  blunt  stone 
tools  with  which  they  were  fashioned. 


"Some  of  the  images  wear  huge  red 
tufa  hats,  weighing  up  to  3  or  4  tons. 
Tufa  is  a  kind  of  soft  volcanic  rock.  How 
the  workers  got  the  hats  on  the  heads  of 
the  statues  is  a  mystery,  and  another  mys- 
tery is  as  to  the  building  of  the  platforms 
several  of  which  are  500ft.  in  length, 
with  great  slabs  of  rock  shaped  and  tooled 
to  fit  one  another,  like  the  rocks  in  the 
temples  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  and  totally 
unlike  anything  else  yet  discovered  in  the 
Pacific. 

"The  island  could  never  have  been 
populous.  It  is  about  50  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  to-day  is  inhabited  by  only 
300  natives  and  2  white  men.  Its  soil  is 
very  barren;  there  are  no  streams,  and  the 
only  water  is  obtained  from  volcanic 
craters  or  from  sparse  springs  on  the 
beach.  The  vegetation  is  poor  and  there 
are  no  native  animals,  since  the  small 
grey  rats  were  caught  and  used  as  cur- 
rency   by    the    natives." 

Mr.  Brown  believes  that  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  workmen  were  employed  drawn 
from  the  islands  in  the  ring  round  Easter 
Island,  and  that  the  monuments  were 
erected  by  the  people  of  some  bygone 
empireof  the  Pacific  that  has  disappeared. 
Food  would  have  been  brought  to  Easter 
Island  for  the  workers  in  canoes,  when 
the  chiefs  came  to  bury  their  famous 
dead. 

The  submergence  of  the  surrounding 
archipelagoes  would  have  cut  off  the  food 
supply  of  the  workers  and  have  left  them 
in  a  desperate  state,  so  that  they  must 
have  abandoned  their  task,  and,  pressed 
by  hunger,  have  fallen  on  one  another 
and     become     cannibals. 

Mr.  Brown  points  out  that  the  native 
name  for  Easter  Island  is  "the  navel"  or 
"centre  of  the  world,"  which  he  regards 
as  confirming  his  theory. 


Germany  and  Naval  Supremacy 

Plans  for  Internal  Waterways  to  Give  Control  in  Central  Europe 
— and  Enormous  Expenditure  on.  Deep  Sea  Vessels 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES 


AN  ARTICLE  in  the  Revue  des  Devx 
Mondes  describes  the  "Kolossal" 
works  proposed  in  the  development  of 
Germany's  international  navigation.  This 
attitude  of  the  French  towards  proposals 
to  grant  Germany  a  respite  of  two,  or 
even  four  years,  in  order  that  she  may  re- 
cover herself,  may  be  understood,  the 
Review  says,  on  reading  this  article. 

The  article,  in  the  French  paper  ob- 
serves that  while  Germany  says  she  can- 
not pay,  the  Reichstag  at  the  same  time 
voted  11  milliards  of  marks  to  assure, 
forthwith,  the  reconstruction  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  replace  the  ships  de- 
livered to  the  Allies.  It  voted  M.  16,675,- 
352,000  for  the  railways  (of  which  over 
five  and  one-half  million  Marks  have 
already  been  expended"),  and  it  approved 
of  a  sclieme  entailing  the  expenditure  of 
52  milliards  of  marks  for  internal  navi- 
gation. This  last  figure  represents  ex- 
penditure on  works  extending  over  2,720 
kilometers.  The  cost,  according  to  the 
engineers  (estimate  made  when  mark  was 
quoted  at  5  centimes),  would  reach  a 
total  of  2,036,000,000  gold- marks. 

"According  to  the  writer  in  the  'Revue' 
the  canalization  of  the  Neckar-Danube 
Canal,  the  canalization  of  the  Rhein-Mein- 
Danube,  of  the  Upper  Danube  and  the 
canal  Danube-Lac  de  Constance,  will 
furnish  Germany  with  a  powerful  system 
of  internal  navigation  which  will  encircle 
and  will  penetrate  right  through  Switzer- 
land. This  great  system  of  canalization, 
of  canals,  and,  of  waterways  will  lead  to, 
and  is  designed  to  isolate  Switzerland 
from  France  and  Belgium,  and  to  bar  the 
way  to  any  chance  of  Franco-Belgian 
fluvial  penetration.  It  aims  at  putting  a 
check  upon  Antwerp  and  delivering  a 
terrible  blow  at  Strasburg,  now  that  it  is 
French.  So  long  as  Strasburg  remained 
German,  Germany's  project  was  to  make 
it  a  'turntable' ;  the  day  it  becomes  French, 
Germany    aims    at   its    annihilation. 

"Following  this  first  network  connect- 
ing the  Rhine  with  Switzerland  and  the 


Danube,  the  Germans  foresee  a  consider- 
able development  of  all  the  waterways  in 
the  direction  of  the  Danube  especially  of 
the  great  canal  Elbe-Oder.  By  a  network 
of  lines  carefully  inter-connected,  the 
Danube  is  to  be  linked  up  with  all  the 
maritime  and  river  ports  of  Germany. 

"The  third  part  of  the  proposal  is 
neither  less  original,  less  bold,  nor  the 
least  disturbing.  Regardless  of  the  Treat- 
ties  which  have  redrawn  the  map  of 
Europe,  i.nd  considering  all  the  lands 
between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube 
as  German  territory,  the  engineers  of  the 
public  works  have  visioned  a  formidable 
network  of  waterways  directly  uniting 
the  Niemen  with  the  Danube,  through 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

"For  the  moment  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  this  is  only  a  paper  project  and 
designed  to  show  that  Germany  means  to 
lay  her  hand  upon  Soviet  Russia.  For  the 
moment  it  is  but  a  project,  but  the  Ger- 
mans mean  to  show  that  the  scheme  is 
quite  possible  in  the  future,  for  they  have 
put  their  workmen  to  labor  in  the  region 
where  they  are  masters  by  reason  of  the 
enormous  work  on  the  50  kilometers  of  the 
Mazurian  lakes,  work  to  which  they  have 
allocated  30  millions  of  gold  marks." 

Respecting  the  outcome  of  these  plans, 
the  author  of  the  article  points  to  Ham- 
burg, which  even  now  has  become  the 
great  port  for  Central  Europe. 

"The  economic  isolation  of  France  and 
Belgium,  the  Maritime  isolation  of  Great 
Britain,  the  invading  of  American  com- 
merce by  employing  the  New  York-Or- 
cades-Mer  of  North  Hamburg,  the  servi- 
tude of  Switzerland,  of  Poland,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, of  Austria  and  the  Balkans,  the 
construction  of  a  Germany  capable  of  con- 
trolling Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  power,  these  are 
the  results  to  which  tend  the  gigantic 
works  undertaken  by  the  Reich  to  develop 
her  internal  navigation  at  a  cost  of  thous- 
ands of  millions,  coupled  with  the  skill  of 
her  highly-trained  engineers." 
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Stanfield's 

Underwear 


is  finer,  if  possible,  than  Stanfield's  Unshrinkable 
Underwear  for  men,  which  is  the  Canadian  standard  of 
comfort,  warmth  and  satisfactory  wear. 

Now,  ladies  can  get  the  Stanfield  style   and  Stanfield 
quality,  the  Stanfield  perfection  of  fit  and  comfort,  in  all 
fabrics,   all  weights,   to  suit   winter   conditions   in 
every    section    of    Canada    from    coast   to   coast. 

Made  in  Combinations  and  two-piece  suits,  in  full  length, 
^nee  and  elbow  length,  and  sleeveless,  in  all  weights  and 
textures  for  ladies  and  men. 


Stanfield's  Adjustable  Combinations  and  sleepers  for  growing 
children  (patented).  Ask  your  dealer; 
if  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for 
the  name  of  a  dealer  in  your  neighbor- 
hood who  can.  Sample  book  of  weights 
and  textures  mailed  free  on  request. 


Stanfields 

Underwear 


STANFIELD'S   LIMITED 
TRURO,  N.  S. 


CbmbindKonsi  *i  le^-pn 
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Made  by 

The  Famous 
HICKOK 

Belt  Makers' 


BELTS  BUCKLES 
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The  Gift  a  Man 
Would  Select  Himself 

HICKOK  BELTS,  BUCKLES  and  BELTOGRAMS 
make  ideal  gifts  for  men  and  boys.  Known  the  world 
over  for  their  unsurpassed  quality,  distinctive  style  and  unfailing 
strength,  these  distinctive  creations  of  "The  Famous  HICKOK 
Belt  Makers"  never  fail  to  receive  a  hearty  masculine  welcome 
on  Christmas  morning. 

Right  from  these  pages  you  can  select  the  HICKOK  Belt, 
Buckle  or  Chain  that  best  suits  your  taste.  You  will  find  them 
in  the  best  stores  everywhere  —  and  many  more  to  choose  from, 
at  just  the  price  you  wish  to  pay  for  HIS  gift. 

HICKOK  Belts,  Buckles  and  Beltograms  are  always  useful. 
A  man  or  boy  can't  have  too  many.     They  axe  sensible  gifts. 

Packed  in  attractive  gift  boxes  that  appeal  to  men  who  ap- 
preciate nice  things.  HICKOK  gift  boxes  are  unique  —  well 
designed  and  beautifully  finished  —  lined  with  richly  colored 
plush  —  fitting  enclosures  for  HICKOK  creations. 

The  name  HICKOK  is  a  GUARANTEE  of  the  best  that 
human  skill  can  produce. 

Sterling  Silver,  Silver  Front  and  Gold  Front  patterns,  with 
initial,  monogram  or  fraternal  insignia.  Our  book  of  CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT  SUGGESTIONS  shows  many  of  them. 


No.  5390  (in  gift  box  on  opposite  page) — Silver  Front 
HICKOK  Buckle,  burnished  border  and  initial,  with 
fine,  hand-boarded,    cowhide    HICKOK    Belt.    $2.50. 

Leading  Men's  Wear,  Department  and  other  stores  sell 
HICKOK  products.  If  your  favorite  store  does  not 
■carry  them,  asl^  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  SUGGESTIONS  for  Men  and  Boys. 


^^^^ 


No.  9005  (in  gift  box  on  opposite  page) — Sterling  Sil« 

ver  HICKOK  Beltogram,  burnished  border  and  panel 

chain  nickel  silver,  $2.00. 

Many  other  styles  of  HICKOK  Belts  and  Buckles  at  $1.00, 

$1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00.  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00  and  up  to 

$36.00. 

Look  for  the  name  HICKOK  on  the  product,     Itjdenti- 
fies  genuine  HICKOK  quality. 


HICKOKSMANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  LIMITEX) 

33  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

AMERICAN  FACTORY:    Hlckolt  MSt-  Co..  Rochaltt.  N.  Y.,  tf.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORKJSHOW  ROOM:    200  Filth  Avtnut  CHICAGO  OmCE:    424  South  WtlU  SU-I 


No.  5341  {abotie)-Sterlint  Sitter  HICKOK  Buckle,  burniihtd  border 
and  initial,  with  fine,  hand-hoarded,  cowhide  HICKOK  Bell.  $3.59 


^' 


V 


No.  5424  {ahoce)— Silver  Front  HICKOK  Buckle,  hammered  pattern, 
oxidized  finish,  with  fine,  hand-boarded,  cowhide  HICKOK  Belt.  $1.00 


No.  5320  {above)— Silver  Front  HICKOK  Buckle,  burnished  border 
and  initial,  with  fine,  hand-boarded,  cowhide  HICKOK  Belt.  $2.50 


No.  5201  (above)— Sterling  Silver  HICKOK  Buckle,  burnished  border 
and  initial,  with  fine,  hand-boarded,  cowhide  HICKOK  Belt,  $3.00 


No.  5212  (above)- Silver  Front  HICKOK  Buckle,   burnished  border 
and  Initial,  with  fine,  hand-boarded,  cowhide  HI  CKOK  Bell.  $2.50 


No.  5422Z{above)- Silver  Front  HICKOK  Buckle,  oxidized  finish, 
with  genuine,  bull  walrus  HICKOK  Bell.  $2.00 
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'^t  Ckanps 
Everywhere'" 


$3 


West    of    Ro<klca 
and    111    .MurltliiiL> 

rroTliiPPS 
25(!.      a<l<liiloiial. 


THE 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


Pat.  V.  &.  A., 
Canada  an<l  Foi- 
elgn     Countries. 


READ- 


Clamp  it 
on  bed  or 
chair ;  or 
anywhere. 

WRITE- 

Clamp  it 
or  stand  it 
on  your 
desk  or 
table. 

SEW- 

Cii,mp  it 
on  sewing 
machine 
or  table. 


SHAVE- 


Clamp  it 
on  the 
mirror  or 
any  handy 

place. 


AdiiistO'lite 


^    J^    •^FARBERWAR.E  PRODUCT  41^^^^ 

Reg.  Canada  Pat.  Off. 

Made  in  Canada 

A  DJUSTO-LITE  is  the  handy,  eco- 
■^^  noinical  light  for  home,  office, 
store,  studio — everywhere  good  light 
is  needed.  HANGS  —  CLAMPS  — 
STANDS.  The  name  says  it  — it's 
quickly  adjustable.  A  turn  of  the 
reflector  sends  the  light  exactly 
where  you  want  it.  No  glare — no  eye- 
strain.    And — economy. 


$5 


Solid  brasi9,  handsome,  durable  and  mm- 
patrt.  Clamp  is  felt-lined — t-an't  Kcratclt, 
Guaranteed  five  years.  Complete  with  S- 
foot  cnnl  and  .srrew  socket,  wJlli  2-plece 
standard    plug.       In    Canada — 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  to-day.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  your  nearest  dealer 
supplies  you. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  Canada  and  U.S.A. ;  Brass  Finish, 
$5;  Bronie  or  Nickel  Finish,  $6.50;  Weat  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  Miasis«iippi  and 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  25c.  additonal. 
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The  Life  History  of  the  Eel 

Recent  Discovery  Clears  Up  Mystery  of  Fish  Propagation. 

THE  LIVING  AGE 


I  JNTIL  recent  years  the  early  life  of 
^  European  and  American  eels  was  a 
mystery.  It  was  known  that  at  different 
periods  of  their  existence  they  migrated 
to  or  from  the  sea,  sometimes  crossing 
considerable  stretches  of  dry  land  in  their 
journey,  and  for  some  twenty  years  it 
has  been  known  that  they  pass  the  earlier 
stages  of  life  in  the  depths  of  tropical 
waters. 

After  long  and  patient  investigations  a 
Danish  scientist.  Dr.  Joseph  Schmidt,  has 
discovered  their  breeding  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands. 

The  breeding-grounds  of  the  American 
and  the  European  eels,  which  are  two  dis- 
tinct species,  are  contiguous,  and  indeed 
overlap,  though  the  American  eel  ranges 


somewhat  farther  north  in  its  deep-sea 
home  than  its  European  cousin. 

The  American  eel  completes  the  larval 
stage  in  about  one  year,  when  it  must 
migrate  to  fresh  water.  The  European 
eel  requires  three  full  years  to  finish  its 
larval  development,  and  during  this  period 
makes  its  way  slowly  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  coastal 
waters  of  the  farther  continent.  No  other 
fish  or  animal  in  the  larval  stage  makes 
such  an  enormous  journey.  Like  the 
salmon,  the  eel  passes  successive  stages  of 
its  life  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  spending  its 
maturity  in  lakes  and  rivers  accessible 
from  the  sea  or  in  brackish  water  along 
the  shore.  This  sojourn  ranges  from  five 
to  twenty  years,  after  which  the  eel  re- 
turns to  the  deep-sea  regions  of  its  birth 
to  produce  its  young. 


Are  Journalists  Ignorant? 

United  States  Newspapers  And  Newspapermen  Are  Lamentably 
Lacking  in  Character,  Says  Writer.  ■ 


NELSON  ANTRIM  CRAWFORD 


ACCORDING  to  Nelson  Antrim  Craw- 
ford, in  an  article  written  for  The 
Nation,  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  are  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed.  He 
insinuates  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
men  who  gather  and  write,  rewrite  and 
edit  the  news  for  the  American  people 
are  not  only  afflicted  with  under-educa- 
tion  and  ignorance,  but  are  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth.  The  "fourth  estate"  of  the 
republic  to  the  south  will  no  doubt  exper- 
ience a  mild  thrill  when  they  read  this 
bouquet  from  Mr.  Crawford: — 

"The  ignorance  of  newspapermen, 
though  lamentable,  would  not  present  so 
serious  a  face  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  average  reporter  does  not  seek  en- 
lightenment. Given  an  assignment  on  an 
unfamiliar  subject,  the  reporter  will  start 
out  cocksure  without  consulting  a  refer- 
ence book  or  even  a  more  intelligent 
member  of  the  staff  of  his  paper.  He  will 
return  and  vrite  his  story  without  even 
looking  within  a  dictionary.  The  story  is 
currently  told  of  a  reporter,  sent  to  inter- 
view John  Burroughs,  whom  he  had  fatu- 
ously supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
adding  machine.  After  some  minutes  of 
conversation  with  the  naturalist,  the  re- 
porter began  to  feel  some  doubt  as  to  the 
mechanical  knowledge  of  the  man  he  was 
interviewing,  and  blurted  out:  'You  will 
pardon  me,  Mr.  Burroughs,  but  what 
line  of  business  are  you  in?' 

"A  reporter  of  my  acquaintance  on  a 
widely  quoted  daily,  who  had  finally  got 
sufficiently  perplexed  over  a  religious 
story  to  turn  to  the  despised  reference 
book,  attempted  to  look  up  the  name  of 
Mary  Magdalene  in  'Who's  Who  in 
America.'  " 

Mr.  Crawfora  says  ignorance  on  Amer- 
ican dailies  "exists  because  knowledge  is 
not  demanded."  What  is  wanted,  he 
says,  are  "good  stories,"  which  are  based 
"partly  on  facts,  semi-humorous  leads 
written  by  copy-readers,"  and  "florescent, 
artificial  heads."  He  claims  that  a  re- 
porter does  not  gain  advancement  by  real 
knowledge  so  much  as  by  the  "ability  to 
write  an  interesting  but  largely  untruthful 
story  about  a  street  fight  over  ownership 
of  a  custard  pie." 

Mr.  Crawford  indulges  in  considerable 
criticism  of  publishers,  editors  and  re- 
porters that  has  been  done  with  consider- 
ably more  skill  by  Elbert  Hubbard  and 
others  in  the  past.  Mr.  Crawford  is  very 
serious  about  the  matter  and  has  no 
mantle  of  charity  to  throw  over  the  un- 
fortunates whom  he  has  flayed.  He  tells 
us  that  the  average  newspaper  staff,  from 
the  managing  editor  down,  is  oppressed 
by  a  great  fear  of  the  public  and  how  the 
public  "will  take"  what  appears  in  the 
paper,  as  well  as  a  cringing  deference  to- 
ward large  adverti.sers.  "The  natural 
result  of  such  situations,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "is  to  produce  in  the  reporter  the 
cynical  attitude  that  a  newspaper  is  purely 
a  commercial  enterprise,  and  that  it  does 


psychological  phenomenon  known  as 
dissociation  with  consciousness.  In  one 
compartment  of  his  mind  he  keeps  his 
convictions  about  truth-telling  and  his 
liberal  and  radical  ideas.  In  another 
compartment  of  his  mind  he  keeps  the 
commercial  principles  which  he  is  con- 
vinced are  those  of  the  journalistic  world." 
Mr.  Crawford  thinks  the  publisher  him- 
self is  largely  to  blame: — 
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"The  responsibility  for  this  situation 
must  not  be  laid  wholly  upon  the  reporter. 
The  belief  of  the  reporter  that  his  paper 
demands  biased  news  may  not  be  based 
on  any  instructions  from  the  publisher. 
When,  however,  in  the  face  of  such  belief, 
the  publisher  remains  silent  or  speaks 
half-heartedly,  the  public  concludes  that 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  is 
justified.  A  publisher  can  make  it  clear 
that  unbiased  reporting  is  the  only  ac- 
ceptable reporting  on  his  paper.  He  can, 
if  necessary,  discharge  all  editors  and  copy 
readers  who  persist  in  conveying  the 
opposite  impression.  In  most  cases,  the 
publisher  does  not  face  the  issue  at  all." 

,.He  thinks  most  publishers  are  subject  to 
"intellectual  and  spiritual  fear — fear  of 
the  herd  and  deference  to  the  herd."  And 
"the  herd  in  the  United  States  is  held  to- 
gether by  a  definiteness  of  faith  un- 
equalled except  in  a  supposedly  infallible 
church.  A  long  list  of  taboos — sexual, 
political,  economic,  and  social — are  dog- 
mas of  the  American  faith."  These  dog- 
mas, he  insists,  are  ingrained  in  news- 
paper folk,  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  itself  is  largely  to  blame,  he  thinks, 
because  it  demands  just  about  the  sort  of 
newspaper  the  American  newspaper  people 
are  giving  it. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  a  long  list  of  "re- 
medies" for  the  press  of  United  States. 
One  of  them  is  the  unionizing  of  news 
writers — a  step  that  proved  a  dismal 
failure  years  ago,  though  Mr.  Crawford 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact;  and  what 
seems  to  be  a  process  of  "education"  to 
redeem  the  American  public  and  the 
American  journalists  from  their  "ignor- 
ance." He  does  not  seem  at  all  certain  as 
to  how  the  news-writing  folk  are  to  be  re- 
leased from  their  "spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual fear,"  but  passes  the  matter  up  by 
observing  that  the  American  people  "shall 
have  to  look  for"  such  a  happy  release. 


Honors  in  the  Marketplace 

Stinging  Arraignment  of  the  Lloyd  George  Government 
Charges  That  Definite  Tariff  Existed  for  Titles 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW 


MARKETING   of  titles 
prices    and    hawking 


at    fabulous 
the     King's 


honors  about  the  country  like  so  much 
merchandise  and  converting  the  "pro- 
ceeds" into  a  party  fund  to  finance  the 
present  election  are  charges  which  The 
National  Review  makes  against  the  late 
Lloyd  George  administration.  Comment- 
ing on  the  exposures  in  the  Morning  Post 
the  above-named  periodical  goes  on  to  say 
that  "it  was  a  veritable  bombshell  that 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  discharged 
in  the  Post  at  the  end  of  August  by 
publishing  a  circumstantial  account  of 
negotiations  between  a  certain  Mr.  Shaw 
— whose  good  faith  as  a  Coalition  agent  is 
not  impugned — and  two  gentlemen,  who 
at  need  will  publicly  testify."  Copies  of 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Shaw  are  repro- 
duced by  The  National  Review. 

"The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  is 
scrupulously  careful  on  matters  of  fact, 
and  is  consequently  never  caught  tripping, 
was  happily  in  a  position  to  declare  that 
'In  the  event  of  Mr.  Shaw  denying  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  both  these 
gentlemen  are  prepared  to  come  forward 
publicly  and  support  them.'  He  followed 
this  up  by  appositely  recalling  Lord 
Crawford's  asseveration  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  'So  far  as  the  government  are 
concerned  no  such  authorization  has  been 
given,'  in  response  to  the  Duke's  inquiry 
as  to  'whether  the  Government  had  with- 
in the  past  six  months  authorized  any  per- 
son to  make  a  direct  offer  of  an  Honour  in 
exchange  for  a  money  payment.'  At  the 
time  of  this  inquiry  some  persons  regarded 
this  as  a  somewhat  ingenuous  proceeding, 
inviting  the  inevitable  ministerial  reply, 
but  its  pertinence  is  now  apparent.  The 
Duke  concluded  his  letter  to  the  Morning 
Post  by  urging  Mr.  Shaw  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  the  whole  transaction." 

The  Revieiv  remarks  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  said  to  have  been  "more  rattled 
over  this  honors  scandal  than  anything 
el.se." 

"Having  given  a  free  hand  to  'touts'  foi^ 
titles,"  it  proceeds,  "he  knew  not  what 
mine  might  be  exploded  under  his  feet.  As 

not  pay  to  try  to  be  honest  upon  it anticipated  the  (then) prime  minister  dis- 

There  is  developed  in  the  reporters  the      claimed  all  knowledge  of  Mr.  Shaw." 


Mr.  Shaw  was  very  polite  but  quite  as 
reticent  when  interviewed  by  a  news- 
paper reporter  on  the  subject.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  "expressed  ardent  admira- 
tion for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland," 
though  "regretting  to  find  himself  in  the 
limelight."  He  added  that  he  knew  "a 
lot  of  cabinet  ministers,  both  Unionists 
and  Liberals,  though  he  himself  was  a 
Coalitionist."  He  added  gravely  that  he 
"would  consult  his  solicitors  before  mak- 
ing any  statement." 

During  the  present  year  a  wholesale 
disposal  of  titles  took  place,  including  ten 
peerages,  thirty-two  baronetcies  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  knighthoods.  The 
Duke  claims  that  Lloyd  George's  party, 
"penniless  four  years  ago,"  has  in  four 
years  "amassed  an  enormous  party  chest, 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  two 
millions."  a  fortune  acquired  "during  a 
period  when  there  had  been  a  more  whole- 
sale distribution  of  honors  than  ever." 

The  Review,  in  its  concluding  comment, 
says  in  part: — 

"Such  revelations,  and  others  that  may 
be  anticipated,  have  more  than  one  useful 
result,  of  which  the  most  valuable  will 
be  the  increased  influence  of  the  Sovereign 
in  controlling  honors  hsts.  What  was  lorg 
suspected,  and  is  now  proved,  is  that  His 
Majesty's  ministers  systematically  ex- 
ploited the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 
They  have  used  the  King's  name  as  a 
stalking-horse.  They  have  betrayed  their 
trust  and  sold  titles  in  the  market-place. 
The  Sovereign  was  not  only  put  in  a  false 
position  but  in  an  impossible  one,  by  tVe 
shamefulness  of  his  servants,  who  owed 
him  a  sacred  duty,  in  the  matter  of  hon- 
ors, as  he  had  no  means  of  testing  their 
recommendations.  He  was  bound  to 
assume  that  the  prime  minister  was  act- 
ing in  good  faith,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  allowed  the  government  of  the  day 
to  arrange  the  honors  list  as  they  pleased. 
Now,  everyone  from  the  King  downwards 
realizes  that  politicians  are  no  more  to  be 
trusted  in  manufacturing  titles  than  they 
are  when  catching  votes.  Henceforward, 
the  country  will  look  to  the  Crown  to 
preserve  the  fountain  of  honor  from 
pollution." 
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Drifting  Back  to  Party 
Lines 

Continued  from  page  23 

keep  on  growing  till  it  is  strong  enough  to 
again  oust  the  Government.  The  only 
question  to  be  answered  is  whether  things 
are  going  back  to  exactly  where  they  were 
before  the  war.  Is  the  country  to  be 
governed  in  turn  by  two  parties  that  differ 
in  names  but  are  the  same  in  principle  or 
lack  thereof?  Or  is  the  Progressive  party 
to  do  a  certain  work  in  the  general  scheme 
of  things?  Is  it  going  to  slip  quickly 
into  an  early  grave  unhonored  and  un- 
sung' Or  is  its  fall  to  mark  a  realign- 
ment of  forces?  Are  the  "Big  Interests" 
going  to  be  lined  up  on  one  side  of  the 
House  while  the  common  herd  are  at 
least  promised  a  chance  for  their  white 
alley  on  the  other? 

That  is  a  question  the  future  alone  can 
answer  It's  a  question  that  is  bothering 
quite  a  lot  of  people  right  now  One  of 
them  is  not  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King.  He's  so  well  pleased  with  being 
Premier  that  even  the  cut  of  a  new  coat 
does  not  bother  him  a  bit. 


Licking  Stamps  for 
Fifty  Years 

Continued  from  page  U 

These  were  good  old  days,  after  all,  in 
many  ways.  There  wasn't  much  money  in 
circulation,  of  course,  but  we  traded  just 
the  same  and  had  a  pretty  good  time. 
Folks  didn't  live  as  fast." 

While  Mr.  Matthews  has  forsaken 
some  of  the  ambitions  of  his  youth,  old 
friends  say  that  he  long  made  a  hobby  "of 
collecting  patents.  Each  one  looked 
promising  to  him,  like  stock  shares  when 
they  are  done  in  gold  and  fancy  lettering, 
but  the  prospective  fortune  which  loomed 
up  before  the  zealous  inventor  and  which 
the  inventor  passed  on  for  a  consideration, 
to  the  postmaster,  never  materialized. 
Nevertheless  when  not  postmastenng  he 
has  had  a  lot  of  entertainment  out  of  this 
diversion  and  like  many  other  men  has 
'grown  wiser  with  every  unproductive 
patent.  He  can  keep  them  in  his  store- 
house to  look  at  and  remind  him  of  the 
vanities  of  life,  just  as  other  people  keep 
antiquities  and  curios. 

IT  IS  perhaps  -self  evident  that  Mr. 
Matthews  has  never  gone  in  for  the 
spectacular  or  highly  colored  things  of 
the  world.  Men  who  hold  postmaster- 
ships  for  nearly  three  score  years  and  ten, 
amidst  all  the  storms  and  wars  of  political 
parties,  who  has  to  serve  the  ins  and  the 
outs  until  the  outs  become  the  ins  and  the 
ins  get  out  again,  has  to  lead  a  career 
which  is  much  like  a  quiet  river  flowing 
on  and  on  without  waterfall  or  cataract. 
Halton  county,  no  less  than  other  ridings, 
has  had  its  hard  and  hot  political  fights, 
but  Mr.  Matthews'  beginning  was  so  far 
back  in  antiquity  apparently  that  the 
Liberals  almost  forgot  he  once  held 
Conservative  views.  Probably  holds  them 
-et,  for  he  is  conservative  enough  to  keep 
,iis  own  counsel  and  pass  newspapers  out 
to  those  who  come  after  them  without 
arguing  whether  the  political  editorials 
of  those  papers  are  good  or  bad.  In  this 
connection  a  story  is  told  by  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Acton  showing  that 
Mr.  Matthews  occupies  a  sort  of  "no 
man's  land"  across  which  neither  political 
party  has  ventured  to  sweep. 

The  name  of  W.  H.  Storey  is  familiar 
in  Acton  as  the  founder  of  the  Canada 
Glove  Company.  For  many  years  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  Conservative  politics 
and  was  at  one  time  warden  of  Halton.  He 
had  many  a  tussle  with  the  Grits.  When 
the  tide  of  battle  turned  at  one  time  and 
ran  against  his  party,  he  went  to  his 
opponents  and  asked  them  for  a  favor. 
He  had  one  request  to  make,  he  said,  and 
hoped  they  would  grant  it,  namely  to 
leave  James  Matthews  alone  in  his  posi- 
tion as  postmaster  so  long  as  he  conducted 
the  office  with  satisfaction  and  impartial- 
ity. The  Liberals,  it  is  said  to  their  credit, 
consented  to  a  gentleman's  pact  so  that 
the  post  office  has  gone  peacefully  on  its 
way,  adding  years  upon  years  to  make  the 
unique  record  of  sixty-seven  years  without 
a  break,  under  one  man. 

In  all  that  long  period,  with  hundreds 
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Make  your  Christmas  selections 
NOW  Avhile  stocks  are  complete 

For  the  man  who  smokes  there  is  no  more  acceptable  a 
gift  than  a  box  of  good  cigars  or  a  tin  of  good  tobacco. 

TUCKETTS 

is  a  name  which  stands  for  quality. 
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CIGARETTES 


T  &  B  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

%    lb.   Tins,   Myrtle    Cut  for 
pipe  smoking,  each $  .95 

%  lb.  Tins,  Cut  extra  fine  for 
cigarette  making,  each....      1.10 
ORINOCO  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Vz    lb.    Tins,    cut    coarse    for 
pipe   smoking,    each $  .95 

i^  lb.  Tins,  cut  fine  for  cigar- 
ette  making,   each 95 


CIGARS  m  boxes 
XmasWropped 

Boxes 

MARGUERITE  of  25 

Original    (11)  per  box.  .$2.50 
Long         (10)  per  box. .  2.50 

CLUB  SPECIAL 

(9)  per  box..  2.90 

TUCKETT'S  PREFERRED 


Palmas 

Perfecto 

Epicure 

Panetela 

Concha 

Petit 


(1) 
(6) 
(3) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


per  box. 
per  box. . . 
per  box . . . 
per  box. . . 
per  box . . . 
in    "Boite 


4.50 
3.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 


Nature"  (heavy  cedar) 
box  of  50  only 


Boxes 
of  60 
$6.00 

5.00 


5.80 

9.00 
7.50 

e.oo 

5.80 


4.00 


CIGARS  inboxes  of  10 

"BOITE  NATURE"  PACKING 

TUCKETT'S  PREFERRED 

Palmas      (1)   per  box  of  10  .  $2.00 

Perfecto    (B)   per  box  of  10  .  1.75 

Panetela   (6)  per  box  of  10  .  1.50 


Decide  now— make  your 
vselection  from  the  above 
items— and  your  nearest 
dealer  will  Isupply  you. 


KENO 

In  Tins  of  50 $  .85 

In  Tins  ot  100 1.70 

T  &  B 

In  Tins  of  50 

In  Tins  of  100 11' 

CLUB  VIRGINIA 

In  Tins  of     50 1.00 

SPECIAL  TURKISH 

In  Tins  of     50 lOd 

CIGARS  inboxes  of  10 

FIBRE  BOX  PACKING 

MARGUERITE 

Original   (11)   per  box  of  10.   $1.00 
Long         (10)   per  box  of  10.     1.00 

CLUB   SPECIAL 

(9)   per  box  of  10       II' 

TUCKETT'S  PREFERRED 

I',    "ccto     (5)   per  box  of  10.  ..;•'' 

1.     tola     (6)   per  box  of  10.  1.25 

I  onchn        (7)    --  '-■■-  "f   "'  '^•' 

Montreal,    Wlnnipco,    Vancouver 


TUCKETT    LIMITED,     Head  Office:   HAMILTON.         Warehouses:     St.  John. 
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jf    iau4\\m4H\M\Bn  Says —    \ 

"A  few  drops  of  old  reliable  Liquid  Veneer  on  your  dust  cloth  will 
bring  to  your  piano,  furniture,  woodwork,  that  beautiful  'new'  look 
«o  much  admired. 


••/tens    the    hard,   crHtr   parUdes   of   duet    as    It   picks   them   up.     It    feeds   the 
mirfaee  and  almoet  hwtantly  all  scratches,     'smokinesa,'    finser  marks,  disappear. 
It   cleans   as   it  poHshes,    leavfoe   a   dry,    hiehly   lustrous  surface." 
Price  SOe.  to  >3.60.     At  all  dealers. 

FREE — Let  LausrhinK  Vivian  send  you  a 
trial  bottle  of  LIQUID  VENEER  MOP 
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of  thousands  of  dollars  passing  through 
his  charge  in  registered  letters  and  other 
forms,  only  once,  he  says,  was  any  money 
lost.  That  was  some  years  ago  when  he 
had  a  new  man  helping  him.  The  registra- 
tion was  not  properly  forwarded  and  in 
transit  some  one  stole  the  money,  amount- 
ing to  $27. 

"I  had  to  make  up  that  amount,  but 
that  is  all  I  have  ever  lost,"  he  stated. 

"There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
keeping  post  office  to-day  in  a  fairly  up- 
to-date  place  and  keeping  it  fifty  or  sixty 
vears  ago,"  commented  Mr.  Matthews  as 
he  returned  again  to  the  past.  "In  my 
young  days  we  had  only  tallow  candles  for 
light.  There  were  no  stoves,  just  big  fire 
places,  where  we  piled  logs,  and  toasted 
our  knees." 

One  of  these  days,  when  no  one  wants 
to  go  fishing  or  hunting,  Mr.  Matthews 
thinks  he  may  sit  down  and  try  to  figure 
out  just  how  much  water  has  run  under 
the  mill  since  1855,  but  in  the  meantime 
His  Majesty's  mail  comes  first,  for  the 
train  leaves  in  thirty-five  minutes. 
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it  is  the  Sahib's  command  we  will  ride 
back  from  here,"  Jemla  said. 

"Yes;  there  is  no  need  of  a  guard  for  the 
Gulab  now — just  that  the  tonga  carries 
her  as  far  as  she  wishes  it,"  Barlow  con- 
curred. 

"Indeed  we  are  not  needed;  those  in- 
fidels come  to  worship  their  heathen  gods, 
not  to  combat  men.  and  Mandhatta  is 
but  a  matter  of  twelve  fcos  now,"  Jemla 
affirmed. 

When  Captain  Barlow,  and  Bootea  in 
the  tonga,  drew  out  from  the  encamp- 
ment to  proceed  on  their  way  the  Pindaris 
rode  on  in  front,  and  then,  at  a  command 
from  Jemla,  wheeled  their  horses  into  a 
continuous  line  facing  the  road,  stirrup  to 
stirrup,  the  horsemen  sitting  erect  with 
their  tulwars  at  the  salute.  As  Barlow 
passed  a  cry  of  "Salaam,  aleikum!  the 
protection  of  Allah  be  upon  you,"  rippled 
down  the  line.  Then  the  horsemen 
wheeled  with  their  faces  to  the  north. 
Jemla  swept  a  hand  to  his  forehead  and 
from  his  deep  throat  welled  a  farewell, 
"Salaam,  bhai!  (brother)." 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  jamadar's  tribute  from  man  to 
man,  one  encased  in  a  dark  skin  and 
one  in  a  white,  was  akin  to  the  tribulation 
that  would  not  be  driven  from  Barlow's 
mind  over  the  Gulab,  that  in  their  case 
made  the  matter  of  a  skin  colourisation 
the  bar  sinister.  He  rode  in  a  brooding 
silence.  And  now  the  wav  was  one  of  as- 
cent toward  the  pass  through  the  Vindhya 
mountains;  a  red  gravelly  undulating 
formation  had  given  place  to  basaltic 
rocks.  They  passed  from  groups  of 
mhowa  trees  and  left  behind  a  wide 
shallow  stream,  its  bed  dotted  with  pools 
fringed  by  great  kowa  trees,  and  its  banks 
lined  by  a  thick  green  cover  oijamun  and 
karonda.  Thorny  babul  thrust  their 
spiked  branches  out  over  the  roadway, 
white  with  tufts  of  cotton  torn  by  its 
thorns  from  bales,  loose-pressed,  on  their 
way  to  market  in  buffalo  carts;  "Babul- 
the-thief,"  the  natives  called  this  acacia. 
Higher  up  a  torch-wood  tree  gleamed  as  if 
sprayed  with  gold,  its  limbs,  lean  and 
bare  of  foliage,  holding  at  their  extremi- 
ties in  wisp-like  fingers  bright,  yellow, 
solitary  blooms.  From  a  iendu  tree  a  pair 
of  droll  little  brown  monkeys  chattered 
and  grimaced  at  the  clattering  cart. 

A  spotted  owlet,  disturbed  by  the. 
driver's  encouraging,  "Pop-pop!  Dih- 
dih-dih!  Hoh-ho-ho!  children  of  jungle 
swine;  brothers  to  buffalo!"  addressed 
to  the  horses  lagging  in  the  climb,  flut- 
tered away  with  his  silly  little  cackle. 

These  incidents  of  travel  were  almost 
unnoticed  of  Barlow.  All  up  the  climb 
the  retrospect  was  with  him,  claiming  his 
thoughts.  Just  that — all  that  was  in  evi- 
dence, a  pigment  in  the  skin,  caste;  and 
yet  reacting  away  back  to  God's  mandate 
against  the  union  of  the  white  and  black. 
And  verily  a  sin  to  be  visited  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  for  the 
bar  sinister  would  be  upon  his  children ; 
they  would  be  half-castes  with  all  of  the 
opprobrium  the  name  carried.  Even  the 
son  of  a  king,  the  offspring  of  such  a  union 
would  be  spoken  of  in  mess  and  drawing- 
room  as  a  half-caste:  the  indelible  sign 
would  be  upon  him,  the  blue  tint  to  the 
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white  moons  in  his  finger  nails.  Barlow 
shuddered.  Why  contemplate  the  matter 
at  all? — it  was  impo.ssible.  Nana  Sahib 
had  named  the  barrier  when  he  had 
spoken  of  varna,  meaning  colour,  as  casle, 
a  shirt-of-mail  that  protected  from 
disaster. 

COMETIMES  as  he  dropped  back  past 
'J  the  ionga  the  face  of  Bootea  would 
appear  beneath  the  lifted  curtain,  and 
though  on  the  lips  would  be  a  sweet  ravish- 
ing smile,  the  eyes  were  pathetic,  full  of 
heart  hunger.  Sometimes  he  vowed  that 
he  would  put  off  the  parting — dream  on; 
carry  her  on  to  her  people  at  Chunda. 
Then  he  would  realise  that  this  was  cow- 
ardice, a  desire  flooding  his  sense  of  no- 
bility into  a  chasm  of  possible  disaster 
not  fair  to  the  girl;  the  animal  mastery 
of  male  over  female,  the  domination  of 
sex.  Beyond  doubt,  wrapped  in  his  arms, 
not  even  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods 
would  take  her  away  from  him.  If  there 
were  less  innate  nobility  in  his  avatar,  if 
he  were  like  men  that  were  called  red- 
blooded  men,  yet  lacking  the  finer 
sensibility,  this  might  be;  not  a  villainous 
rush,  just  drifting.  That  was  it,  the  super- 
lative excellence  of  the  Gulab;  the  very 
quality  that  attracted,  was  the  shield,  the 
immaculate  robe  that  clothed  her  and 
preserved  her  like  a  vestal  virgin  from 
such  violation.  Barlow  could  not  word 
all  these  things;  subconsciously  they 
swayed  him — like  the  magnetic  needle, 
always  towards  the  pole  of  right. 

WHEN  they  had  topped  the  pass  and 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Narbudda,  clothed  in  arboreal  beauty, 
passed  from  a  forest  of  evergreen  zal  to 
giant  teak  trees  with  huge  umbrella-like 
leaves  that  formed  a  canopy  over  the 
straight  column-like  boles  of  eighty  feet, 
and  on  amidst  topes  of  wild  mango  and 
wild  date,  down,  down,  to  the  lower  levels 
where  the  dhak  jungles  gave  way  to  feath- 
ery bamboo  and  plantain  and  waving 
grass,  the  sun,  like  a  great  ba'J  of 
molten  gold,  was  splashing  its  yellow 
sheen  upon  the  waters  of  a  stream  that 
hurried  south  to  Mother  Narbudda. 

There  was  a  small  village  of  Gonds,  or 
Korkus,  like  a  toy  thing,  the  houses 
woven  from  split  bamboo,  nestling  against 
the  billowing  hills. 

"Here  we  will  rest  and  eat,"  Barlow 
said  to  the  Gulab. 

"As  the  Sahib  wishes,"  she  answered, 
and  smiled  at  him  like  a  child. 

The  huge  medallion  of  gold  had  slid 
down  in  the  west  from  the  dome  through 
which  were  shot  great  streamers  of  red 
and  mauve,  and  a  peacock  perched  high 
in  a  sal  tree  far  up  on  the  mountain  side 
sent  forth  his  strident  cry  of  "Miaou! 
miaou!  miaou!"  his  evening  salute  to  the 
god  of  warmth. 

As  the  harsh  call,  like  an  evening 
muez  in,  died  out,  the  sweet  song  of  a 
shama,  in  tones  as  pure  as  those  of  a 
nightingale,  broke  the  solemn  hush  of 
eventide. 

Barlow  turned  his  face  to  where  the 
songster  was  perched  in  the  top  branches 
of  a  wild-fig,  and  Bootea  said  in  a  low 
voice:  "Sahib,  it  is  said  that  the  shama 
is  a  soul  come  back  to  earth  to  sing  of 
love  that  men  may  not  grow  harsh." 

Soon  a  silver  moon  peeped  over  the  walls 
of  the  Vindhya  hills,  and  from  the  forests 
above  the  night  wind,  waking  at  the  flee- 
ing of  the  sun,  whispered  down  through 
feathered  sal  trees  carrying  the  scent  of 
balsam  and  from  a  group  of  salei  trees  a 
sweet  unguent,  the  perfume  of  the  gum 
which  is  burnt  at  the  shrines  of  Hindu 
gods. 

When  they  had  eaten.  Barlow  said:  "I 
wonder,  Gulab,  if  this  is  like  kailas,  the 
heaven  those  who  have  passed  through 
many  transitions  and  become  holy, 
attain  to." 

"It  is  just  heaven,  my  Lord,"  she  re- 
plied fervently. 

"And  to-morrow  I  will  be  plodding  on 
through  the  sands  and  dust,  and  I'll  be  all 
alone.  But  you,  little  girl,  you  will  be 
making  your  peace  with  Omkar  and 
dreaming  of  the  greater  heaven." 

"Yes,  it  will  be  that  way;  the  Sahib  will 
not  have  the  tribulation  of  protecting 
Bootea,  and  she  will  be  in  the  protection 
of  Omkar." 

There  was  so  much  of  pathetic  res- 
ignation in  the  timbre  of  the  girl's 
voice,  for  it  was  half  sigh,  that  Barlow 
shivered,  as  if  the  chilling  mist  of  the 
valley  had  crept  up  to  the  foothills.  Why 
had  he  not  treated  her  as  an  alien,  kept  all 
interest  in  abeyance?    His  self-recrimina- 
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tion  was  becoming  a  disease,  an  affliction. 

He  rose,  muttering,  "Damn!  I'm  like 
the  young  wasters  that  swarm  up  to 
London  from  Oxford  and  get  splashed 
with  the  girls  from  the  theatres — that's 
what  I'm  like." 

As  he  strode  over  to  where  his  horse  was 
tethered,  munching  his  ration  of  grain, 
Bootea  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  won- 
dering why  he  had  broken  into  English; 
perhaps  he  was  chanting  an  evening 
prayer. 

WHEN  Barlow  came  back  he  fell  to 
wishing  that  they  were  at  Mand- 
hatta  so  that  he  would  start  on  the  rest  of 
his  journey  in  the  morning;  he  dreaded 
the  long  evening  with  the  girl.  He  could 
have  sat  there  with  Elizabeth,  although 
their  marriage  hovered  on  the  horizon, 
and  talked  of  trivial  things:  of  sport,  of 
shooting;  or  damned  the  Executive  sitting 
beneath  punkahs  in  offices  with  windows 
all  closed,  far  away  in  Calcutta.  Or  could 
have  traversed,  mentally,  leagues  of  sea 
and  rehabilitated  past  scenes  in  London. 
It  would  be  like  talkirg  to  a  brother  of- 
ficer. But  with  the  Gulab,  and  the  hush 
and  perfume  of  the  forest-clad  hills,  and 
the  gentle  glamour  of  moonlight,  his 
senses  would  smother  placid  intellectu- 
ality; he  would  be  like  a  toper  with  a 
bottle  at  his  elbow  mocking  weak  resolve. 

Then  the  girl  said  something:  a  shy 
halting  reauest  that  set  his  blood  gallop- 
ing: "Sahib,  it  is  not  far  to  Mandhatta — 
four  kos,  or  perhaps  it  is  five;  would  it 
be  unpermitted  to  suggest  that  we  go 
there,  for  the  moon  is  beautiful  and  the 
road  is  good." 

"All  right,  girl!"  and  remembering  that 
he  had  spoken  in  English,  he  added,  "It 
will  be  expedient,  for  you  will  there  find 
shelter." 

"Yes,  Sahib,  Guru  Swami  will  be  there, 
and  I  am  known  of  him;  and  there  are 
places  where  one  may  rest." 

"I'll  tell  the  driver  to  hitch  up,"  Bariow 
declared,  rising. 

But  she  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his 
arm:  "Sahib,  the  sweetest  thing  in  all 
Bootea's  life  was  the  time  she  rode  on  the 
horse  with  him.  Then,  too,  the  moon, 
that  is  the  soul  of  Purusha,  smiled  upon 
her.  Would  it  be  permitted  to  Bootea 
just  one  more  happiness,  for  to-morrow — 
to-morrow — " 

"The  girl  turned  away,  and  seemed  busy 
adjusting  her  gold-embroidered  jacket. 

"So  you  shall,  Gulab,"  Barlow  de- 
clared. And  he,  too,  thought  of  the 
sweetness  of  that  ride  where  she  lay  like  a 
confiding  child  in  his  arms;  and  also  for 
him,  too,  was  to-morrow — to-morrow; 
and  for  him,  too,  just  one  more  foolish, 
useless  happiness — just  a  sensuous  bury- 
ing of  his  face  in  flowers  that  on  the 
morrow  would  have  shrivelled. 

"I'll  send  the  tonga  on  ahead,"  he 
declared,  "and  we'll  just  have  that  jolly 
old  farewell  ride  together,  girl — I'd  love 
it." 

Now  she  turned  back  to  him  and  her 
face  was  placid,  soft,  content,  as  though 
Mona  Lisa  had  stepped  out  from  the 
painted  canvas  and  now,  embodied,  was 
.there  listening  to  the  sigh  of  the  night- 
wind  through  the  feathered  sal  forest. 

WITH  ejaculations  of  "Bap,  bap, 
bap!  Shabazl"  and  queer  gurgling 
clucking  of  the  throat,  and  a  sonorous 
rumble  from  the  wide,  low  wheels,  the 
driver  drove  the  tonga  on  into  the  moon- 
light. Barlow  had  saddled  his  horse  and 
thrown  his  blanket  loosely  behind  the 
saddle.  The  air  was  chilling,  but  his  sheep- 
skin coat  would  turn  its  cold  breath;  the 
blanket  was  for  Bootea. 

As  he  had  done  once  before,  his  feet  in 
stirrups,  he  reached  down  a  hand  and 
swung  the  girl  up  in  front  of  him.  Then  he 
enveloped  her  in  the  blanket  as  she  nestled 
against  his  chest,  arms  about  his  waist. 
Her  warm  body  was  like  a  draught  of 
wine  and  he  muttereH,  "My  God!  I 
shouldn't  have  done  this!"  But  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  had  that  ride  if  devils 
had  jeered  at  him  from  the  jungle  that 
lined  the  road. 

As  the  horse  swung  in  leisurely  walking 
stride,  the  girl  seemed  to  have  gore  to 
sleep;  her  check  lay  against  Barlow's 
shoulder,  and  he  could  fee!  the  pulsnting 
throb  of  her  heart.  Once  a  sigh  came  from 
her  lips,  but  it  was  like  a  breath  of  deep 
content.  Barlow  felt  that  he  must  talk 
to  the  girl;  hi.s  senses  were  rampant;  he 
was  sitting  like  the  lotus-eaters  drinking 
in  a  f'eac'ly  intoxication. 

But  it  was  Bodtca  who  broke  the  silet  c 
as  tlinnt'l"  uVif,  too,  felt  herself  slipping. 
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She  took  from  beneath  her  vestment  a 
little  bag  of  silk  and  taking  from  it  a  ruby 
she  put  it  in  Barlow's  hand,  saying:  "Here 
is  the  'Lamp  of  Akbar;'  it  protects  and 
givef  power." 

"Where  did  you  get  this  magnificent 
ruby,  girl?— it  is  of  great  value!  Barlow 
queried  in  amazement. 

"Do  you  remember,  Sahib,  when 
Bootea  asked  for  the  turban  of  Hunsa,  the 
time  it  was  stripped  frorn  his  head,  and  the 
paper  of  message  found  hidden  in  it?" 

"Yes,  you  said  you  would  take  it  back 
to  the  Bagrees  to  show  them  that  Hunsa 
was  dead." 

He  could  hear  the  Gulab  chuckle.  "That 
was  but  the  deceit  of  a  woman.  Sahib;  the 
simple  things  that  a  woman  ssys  to  de- 
ceive a  clever  man.  I  knew  that  Hunsa 
had  the  ruby  sewn  in  a  corner  of  the  tur- 
ban, and  when  I  had  taken  the  stone  I 
burred  the  turban  in  the  fire,  for  it  was 
like  Hunsa — very  dirty." 

"Where  did  Hunsa  get  it?" 

"When  the  Bagrees  killed  the  jewel 
merchant,  that  time  the  Sahib  saved 
Bootea,  he  stole  it  from  the  other  decoits, 
hiding  it  in  his  turban,  because  the  Dewan 
warted  it." 

"But  I  don't  want  the  stone — I  can't 
take  it,"  Barlow  expostulated. 

"It  is  for  a  service.  Sahib.  Nana  Sahib 
will  assure''ly  cause  Ajeet  to  be  put  to 
death  If  Bootea  does  not  return  to  his 
desire,  but  the  Sahib  can  buy  his  life  with 
the  ruby  of  great  price." 

"But  if  it  were  stolen  would  not  Nana 
SaMb  demand  it,  and  then  kill  Ajeet?" 

"No;  it  wrs  not  his  ruby;  and  to  obtain 
it  he  will  set  Ajeet  free." 

"I'll  do  that,  Gulsb,"  Barlow  agreed, 
and  the  girl's  hand  pushed  up  from  the 
folds  of  the  blanket  to  caress  his  cheek, 
and  her  face  nestled  against  his  shoulder. 

The  fingers  thrilled  him,  and,  thougn 
he  had  made  solemn  vow  that  he  would 
ride  like  an  anchorite,  he  bent  his  head 
and  kissed  her  with  a  claiming  warmth 
that  caused  her  to  cry  out  as  if  in  misery. 

PRESENTLY  a  whimsical  fancy  sway- 
ed the  girl,  and  she  said,  "Ayub  Alii!" 

Barlow  laughed,  and  answered:  "Bis- 
millah!" 

"So,  Afghan,  riding  thus,  it  is  not  dis- 
respect, just  that  we  he  of  different  faith, 
Hindu  and  Mussulman." 

"If  it  were  thus,  we'd  not  part  at 
Mandhatta.  And  as  to  the  faith,  thou 
wouldst  become  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet." 

"Yes,  Bootea  would.  If  she  could  go 
forever  thus  she  would  sacrifice  entrance 
to  kailas.  But  this  is  heaven;  ana  perhaps 
Omkar,  when  I  make  the  sacrifice — I 
mean  offering — will  listen  to  Bootea's 
prayers,  and — and — " 

"And  what,  Gulab?"  Barlow  asked,  for 
the  girl  turned  her  face  against  his  breast, 
and  her  voice  had  smothered. 

_  Their  thoughts  were  distracted  by  a 
din  in  front  that  shattered  the  solemn 
hush  of  the  night.  There  was  a  thunder- 
ous beat  of  tom-toms,  the  shrill  rasping 
screech  of  conch-shells,  and  in  intervals  of 
subversion  of  instrumental  clamour  they 
could  hear  women's  voices,  high-pitched, 
s'inging  the  schailia  (song  of  joy).  Loud 
cries  of  "Jae,  .Tae,  Omkar!"  rose  in  a 
chorus  from  a  hundred  swelling  throats. 

At  a  turning  around  a  huge  banyan  tree 
they  saw  the  flickering  flames  of  torches, 
and  Barlow  knew  that  plodding  in  front 
was  a  large  body  of  pilgrims. 

He  quickened  his  horse's  pace,  drawing 
Bootea  closer  to  hide  her  from  curious 
eyes,  and  as  he  passed  the  Hindus  he 
knew  from  their  scowling  faces  and  cries 
of  "It  is  a  Kaffir — a  barbarian!"  that  they 
took  him  for  a  Mussulman,  perhaps  one 
of  Sindhia's  Arabs. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession,  carried 
on  a  platform  gaily  decorated  with 
gaudy  cloths,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men,  was  a  figure  of  Ganesha.  The 
obese,  four-armed  Jovial,  son  of  Shiva, 
bobbing  in  the  rhythmic  stride  of  his 
carriers,  seemed  to  nod  his  elephant  head 
at  the  horseman  approvingly,  wishing 
him  luck  as  was  the  wont  of  Ganesha.  The 
procession  drove  in  upon  Barlow's  mind 
the  thought  that  they  were  nearing 
Mandhatta;  he  realised  it  with  a  pang  of 
reluctance.  It  seemed  but  a  matter  of  just 
minutes  since  he  had  lifted  Bootea  to  the 
saddle. 

It  had  hurried  the  Gulab's  mind,  too, 
for  at  another  turn  where  the  road  slid 
into  the  valley,  bringing  to  their  nostrils 
the  soft  perfume  of  kush^knsh  grass  and 
the  savour  of  jamun  that  grew  luxuriantly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Narbudda  the  Gulab 


ask«tJ:  "The  SaJilb  will  marry  the  young 
Memsahib  who  is  at  the  city  of  the 
Peshwa?" 

Barlow  was  startled.  It  was  like  a  voice 
crying  out  in  the  night  that  shattered  » 
blissful  dream. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that,  Gulab?" 

"Because  it  was  said.  And  the  Missie 
Baba's  heart  will  be  full  of  the  Sahib,  for 
he  is  Uke  a  god." 

"Is  the  Gulab  jealous  of  the  Missie 
Baba?"  Barlow  asked  mundanely,  almost 
out  of  confusion. 

"No,  Sahib,  because — because  one  is 
not  jealous  of  a  princess;  because  that  is  to 
question  the  ways  of  the  gods.  If  I  had 
been  an  Englay  and  he  loved  me,  and 
the  Missie  Baba  claimed  "him,  Bootea 
would  kill  her." 

This  was  said  with  the  simple  convic- 
tion of  a  child  uttering  a  weird  threat,  but 
Barlow  shivered. 

"And  now,  Gulab,"  he  persisted,  "if 
you  thought  I  loved  you,  would  you  kill 
the  Missie  Baba?" 

"No,  Sahib,  because  it  is  Bootea's 
fault.  It  can't  be.  It  is  permitted  to 
Bootea  to  love  the  Sahib,  but  at  the 
shrine  Omkar  will  take  that  sin  and  all 
the  other  sins  away  when  she  makes 
sacrifice — " 

"What  sacrifice,  Gulab?" 

"Such  as  we  make  to  the  gods.  Sahib." 

Then  something  curious  happened. 
The  girl  broke,  she  clung  to  Barlow  con- 
vulsively; sobs  choked  her. 

He  clasped  her  tight  and  laid  his  cheek 
against  hers  soothingly,  and  said,  "Gulab, 
what  is  it?  Don't  go  to  the  Shrine  of 
Omkar.  Come  with  me  to  your  people  at 
Chunda,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  remain 
with  them  I  will  have  it  arranged,  through 
the  Resident,  that  the  British  will  re- 
ward you  with  protection.  You  have 
done  the  British  Rai  a  great  service." 

"No,  Sahib."  The  giri  drew  herself 
erect,  so  that  her  eyes  gazed  into  Barlow's. 
They  were  luminous  with  an  intensity  of 
resolve.  "Let  Bootea  speak  what  is  in  her 
heart,  and  be  not  offended;  it  is  necessary. 
There  is,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the 
place  that  is  called  jahannam  (hell)  for 
Bootea.  The  Nana  Sahib  waits  like  a 
tiger  crouched  by  a  pool  at  night  for  the 
coming  of  a  stag  to  drink." 

"The  Resident  will  protect  you  against 
the  Mahratta,"  Barlow  declared. 

"Bootea  could  do  that,"  and  in  her 
small  hand  there  gleamed  in  the  moon- 
light the  sheen  of  her  dagger  blade.  She 
thrust  it  back  into  her  belt. 

"What  then  do  you  fear,  Gulab?"  he 
queried. 

"The  Sahib." 

"Me,  Gulab?" 

"Yes,  Khudawand.  To  see  you  and  not 
be  permitted  to  hear  your  voice,  nor  feel 
your  hand  upon  my  face,  would  be  worse 
than  sacrifice.  Bootea  would  rather  die, 
slip  off  into  death  with  the  goodness, 
the  sweetness  of  to-night  upon  her  soul. 
There,  where  the  Sahib  would  be,  Bootea's 
heart  would  be  full  of  evil,  the  evil  of 
craving  for  him.  No,  this  is  the  end,  and 
Bootea  will  make  offering  of  thanks- 
marigolds  and  a  cocoanut  to  Omkar,  and 
sprinkle  attar  upon  his  shrine  in  thankful- 
ness for  the  joy  of  the  Sahib's  presence. 
It  is  said!"  and  the  girl  nestled  down 
against  Barlow's  breast  again  as  though 
she  had  gone  to  sleep  in  content. 

But  he  groaned  inwardly:  there  was 
something  of  dread  in  his  heart,  her 
resignation  was  so  deep — suggesting  an 
utter  giving  up,  a  helplessness.  She  had 
named  sacrifice;  the  word  rang  ominously 
in  his  mind,  beating  at  his  fears.  And  yet, 
what  she  had  said  was  philosophy— wise; 
a  something  that  had  been  worded,  per- 
haps differently,  for  a  million  years;  the 
brave  acceptance  of  Fate's  decree — some- 
thing that  always  triumphed  over  the 
weak  longings  of  humans. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

NOW  they  could  see  the  wide  silver 
ribbon  of  Mother  Narbudda  lying 
serene  and  placid  in  the  moonlight,  in  the 
centre  of  the  river's  wide  flow  the  gloomy 
rock  embrasures  of  Mandhatta  Island. 
Where  it  towered  upward  in  cliffs  and 
coned  hills  the  summit  showed  the  flick- 
ering lights  of  many  temples,  and  like  the 
song  of  a  storm  through  giant  trees  there 
floated  on  the  night  wind  the  sound  of 
many  voices,  and  the  beating  of  drums, 
and  the  imperious  call  of  horns  and  conch- 
shells. 

They  came  upon  the  ionga  waiting  by 
the  roadside,  and  Barlow,  thrusting  back 
the   covering  from  the  girl's  face,  said: 
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How  We  Made  $20022  Extra 
in  Four  Months  -  Right  at  Home 


Mrs.  A.  A.  Clark'' s  record  of  success  with  her  Auto  Knitter  is  so  remarkable  that 
we  have  asked  her  to  tell  about  it  in  her  own  words,  for  the  help  and  inspiration  of 
Auto  Knitter  workers  everywhere.  Few  owners  of  Auto  Knitter  machines  can  give 
the  time  and  effort  needed  to  make  such  unusual  earnings,  but  men  and  women  all 
over  the  country  constantly  add  many  dollars  to  their  incomes  every  month — in  spare 
hours  only.  tVouldn't  even  $5.00  a  week  extra  be  welcome  to  you?  Then  find  out 
how  Auto  Knitter  workers  make  money — under  our  ^^Guaranteed  Wage  Plan.^' 

by  MRS.  A.  A.  CLARK 


WHEN  one  reaches  the  position  where  it 
seems  as  though  everything  is  a  rank 
failure  it  is  indeed  a  grand,  glorious  feel- 
ing to  finally  grasp  a  real  opportunity  and  realize 
that  you  have  at  last  "made  good".  That  has  been 
our  experience  with  the  Auto  Knitter. 

Three  years  ago,  filled  with  high  hopes  and  hav- 
ing a  reasonable  amount  of  capital,  my  husband  and 
I  started  to  farm  a  rented  quarter,  fully  prepared 
to  make  a  fortune.  Well,  we  did — for  the  other 
fellow.  First  year — dried  out.  Second  year— good 
crop  but  no  price  for  grain,  and  to  make  matters 
worse  we  had  gone  heavily  in  debt  for  feed  for  the 
stock  through  the  long,  hard  winter  that  inter- 
vened. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  trying  to  find  some 
means  of  helping  out  the  situation.  Finally  I  read 
about  the  plan  for  earning  money  at  home  by 
knitting  socks  on  the  Auto  Knitter,  and  what  was 
of  even  greater  interest,  the  offer  to  take  and  pay 
for  all  the  standard  sock    I  could  make. 

I  told  niy  husband  about  it  but  he  was  not  as 
much  interested  as  I  was.  He  said  there  was  sure 
to  be  some  string  to  it  somewhere  and  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Well  the  summer  went  by  without  much  im- 
provement in  our  affairs.  I  had  been  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  Auto  Knitter  people,  however,  and 
when  I  talked  it  over  with  my  husband  once  more 
he  finally  decided  that  we  had  better  try  it.  Just 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  wages  drawn  up  he  sent 
the  order  for  the  machine.  The  machine  arrived 
and  he  unpacked  it  for  me,  and 
I  noticed  as  soon  as  he  got  a  good 
look  at  it  that  he  seemed  more 
favorably  impressed.  "If  it 
works  as  well  as  it  looks,  it  is 
'OK' '',  he  said,  and  was  quite 
anxious  to  see  it  going.  I  took  my 
time  and  made  sure  of  each 
move  and  very  soon  I  could 
make  socks  quite  easily.  When 
the  yam  we  had  coming  arrived 
I  was  ready  to  do  real  work.  As 
soon  as  I  had  half  a  dozen  pairs 
of  socks  made  my  husband  took 
them  to  town  and  sold  them  all 
in  less  than  one  hour  for  $1.00 
per  pair. 

We  had  planned  to  send  the 
whole  output  to  the  company, 
but  when  we  saw  what  a  good 
article  the  machine  could  pro- 
duce and  how  readily  they  sold, 
we  changed  our  plans  and  de- 
cided to  build  up  a  good  local 
trade.  We  sold  six  dozen  pairs 
to  local  stores  easily,  getting 
$9.00  per  dozen  for  them.  After 
moving  into  town  we  put  an  ad 
in  the  local  paper  describing  our  product  and  also 
offering  to  knit  for  patrons  from  their  own  yarn. 

We  soon  had  so  many  orders  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  use  the  best  yarn  we  could  get  locally,  as 
the  distance  from  Toronto  made  too  long  a  wait 
and  we  were  anxious  to  build  up  a  reputation  for 


Nit  a  Mlracfe  Worker— but  a  real  Money- 
Maker  lor  The  Induitrioui. 
The  moiify-niakltif  poaalbUitlea  of  the 
Aulo  Knitter  are  creat,  but  tbelr  full 
realization  .loiJeticla,  of  pourae.  upon  the 
energy  and  ItKluatrr  of  the  Indlrldual 
•wner  To  make  o*er  a  thouaand  dallara 
a  year  at  Auto  Knitting  la  an  unnim- 
monly  (rood  record  and  r«QUlraa  "oTor- 
tlme,"  rather  than  "apara  lime"  work. 
But,  eren  In  two  or  three  houre  a  day, 
worth-while  dollara  ran  ba  made,  and 
our  Work  Contract  guaranteee  you  a 
market  for  erery  itandard  pair  of  aocka 
you  knit.  The  Auto  Knitter  will  work  Juat 
aii  faet  and  long  aa  you  <lo  youraelf,  and 
your  pay  will  alwaya  l)e  In  proportion  to 
your    Industry    and    skill. 


our  work  in  anticipation  of  another  year,  when 
we  could  start  early  in  the  season. 

In  all  we  have  made,  as  near  as  we  can  check  up, 
over  $200.00  this  last  winter. 

After  seeing  what  the  Auto  Knitter  could  do,  we 
got  another  machine,  so  we  now  keep  one  on  stand- 
ard work  and  use  the  other  on  orders  for  boys' 
and  girls'  stockings,  and  odd  size  orders.  Next 
fall  we  intend  to  hire  a  girl  to  do  the  housework 
and  we  will  stock  up  with  good  yarn  early  in  the 
season  and  make  a  regular  business  of  it.  We 
believe  our  experience  this  season  justified  our 
expectations.  To  sum  the  prospects  up  briefly, 
we  can  knit  a  pair  of  standard  socks  in  20  minutes. 
We  can  finish  up  and  press  a  pair  in  7  minutes  and 
can  sell  every  pair  at  a  profit  of  from  $2.75  to 
$5.75  per  dozen,  according  as  we  sell  to  the  stores, 
wholesale  or  direct  to  customers.  That  profit 
represents  also  our  wage.  For  custom  knitting 
we  can  get  25  cents  per  pair  for  men's  socks  and 
from  30  to  50  cents  per  pair  for  long  ribbed 
stockings,  according  to  size.  The  patrons  furnish 
the  yarn.  We  can  knit  10  or  12  pair  per  day  of  the 
long  ones,  depending  on  the  quality  of  yarn  they 
bring  in  for  us  to  use. 

Outside  of  the  few  odd  jobs  my  husband  got  to 
do  this  winter,  our  two  machines  have  paid  our 
rent,  our  living,  and  also  reduced  our  obligations 
by  $80.00,  and  we  consider  that  good  when  we 
have  had  them  such  a  short  time— approximately 
four  months. 

With  a  more  definite  idea  of  how  to  go  about 
it,  as  well  as  fuller  knowledge 
of  and  faith  in  our  equipment, 
we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  for  a  much  better  show- 
ing next  year.  A  very  con- 
servative estimate  will  give 
us  $250.00  for  this  year's  work, 
getting  off  to  a  poor  start  at  that. 
We  plan  on  $750.00  next  year 
and  will  start  the  ball  rolling  by 
exhibiting  our  goods  at  the  local 
fair  within  easy  reach  of  us,  and 
by  using  the  local  newspaper 
columns. 

When  I  compare  my  husband's 
present  cheerful  optimism  with 
his  depression  of  four  months  ago 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
age  of  miracles  is  not  past. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Clark,  Alberta 


Why  Not  Let   the  Auto 
Knitter  Help  You? 

As  soon  as  you  have  an  Auto 
Knitter  in  your  home,  and  have 
become  proficient  in  using  it,  you 
will  have    a   means  of    solving 
your  extra-money  problem.    This  is  the  way. 

The  Auto  Knitter  enables  you  to  make  all-wool  socks 
that  find  a  ready  sale  everywhere.  You  knit  these  socks, 
following  standard  directions  furnished  with  your  ma- 
chine, but  you  do  not  have  to  sell  them  yourself  unless  you 
wish.    Not  at  all! 

Simply  send  the  finished  socki  to  ua  in  Toronto,  in  large 


MRS.  A.   A.  CULBK. 

or  small  shipments,  as  you  find  convenient.  By  return 
mail  you  receive  a  money  order  in  payment  of  your  wages 
for  making  the  socks,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  dozen  pairs,  and 
also  the  same  weight  of  new  yarn  that  you  used  in  knitting 
the  hosiery  sent  to  us.  The  yarn  remains  your  property 
and  is  constantly  replaced. 

Not  a  Promise  but  a  Contract 

To  every  owner  of  an  Auto  Knitter  we  give  a  signed 
"Work  Contract"  which  obligates  us  to  carry  out  our  part 
of  the  agreement  for  five  years,  whenever  you  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Some  Auto  Knitter  workers  have  been 
sending  us  their  entire  output  for  several  years. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  not  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  Work  Contract  to  send  socks  to  us,  at  all,  unless  you 
wish.  You  may  dispose  of  them  to  private  trade— just  as 
Mrs.  Clark  does,  but  the  company  is  bound  to  accept  and 
pay  for  all  the  standard  socks  you  Jo  send  them  — whether 
the  amount  be  large  or  small. 

A  Wonderful  Work  Record  Less  than  5%  Rejections 

The  Auto  Knitter  is  for  workers— for  those  who  are  ser- 
ious in  their  desire  to  make  money  in  their  spare  hours.  The 
Old  Tyme  Wool  Socks  that  are  sent  to  us  under  the  Work 
Contract  come  from  everywhere — from  novices  as  well  as 
the  experienced  —and  yet,  out  of  the  huge  total  sent  in  to  ua 
less  than  5%  have  to  be  laid  aside  and  returned  to  the 
worker  as  not  being  up  to  the  standard  set  for  Old  Tyme 
All    Wool    Socks. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  great  tribute  to  the  general  all- 
round  efficiency  of  the  Auto  Knitter  and  the  Auto  Knit- 
ers  Workers,  that  the  rejections  on  this  home  work,  per- 
formed in  many,  many  different  homes,  are  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  negligible.  If  these  folks  learned  from  the 
instruction  book  to  make  socks  that  average  less  than 
5%  rejections,  can  you  not  do  so,  too? 

The  Auto  Knitter  will  answer  every  demand  made  u^n 
it  for  speed  and  reliability,  and  your  earnings  will  be  in' 
proportion  to  the  time  you  devote  and  the  degree  of  pr©- 
ficiencyattained  through  practice. 

Find  Out  How  You  May  Receive  Money  Orders 
from  Toronto 

If  you  are  seeking  some  way  to  turn  spare  moments  inte 
money  then  we  wcnild  like  to  send  you  all  the  facts  about 
the  Auto  Knitter.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about  this  new, 
pleasant  occupation  that  can  be  conducted  in  your  own 
home  as  a  means  of  earning  dollars  in  spare  hours.  You  do 
not  place  yourself  under  the  slightest  obligation  by  signing 
and  mailing  the  coupon  —  or  write  a  letter  if  you  prefer.  The 
full  details  which  wr  send  to  you,  are  absolutely  free. 
The  Anto  Knitter  Hosiery  (CeuMd*)  Co,  UL 
Dept     211!.    IHTll    Dnvonport    Hoed,     Woft   Toronto.   0«n»4«. 

The   Auto    Knittar    HMlerjr    (Cuiads)    O,    LU.. 

Dept.   212,    IS7(   Davenport   Rood,    Wmt   ToranM,   Can. 

Si-nd  me  full  purtlpuluri.  aliout  makinit  mon«r  "'  ''J"*J 
with  the  Auto  Knlttrr.  I  «iu-loae  S  «-nt»  puatara  to  cover  goat  a( 
mailinn.  etc.  It  ia  undoratiiod  that  thia  does  not  obliiata  ma  la 
any    way. 

NA.ME 
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The  XMAS  GIFT  OF  THIS  MODERN  AGE ! 


Radio  today  affords  a  diversity  of  entertainment 
hitherto  inconceivable. 

Its  appeal  is  irresistible-  there  is  enjoyment  for  every- 
one. A  veritable  education  for  the  children — a  fasci- 
nating hobby  for  the  whole  family,  and  a  godsend  to 
invalids  and  the  aged. 

THE 

MARCONLS  RECEIVER 

is  universally  recognized  as  the  last  word  in  Radio- 
telephony,  It  is  the  considered  product  of  the  World's 
Pioneer  Radio  House.  It  magically  brings  the  world 
to  your  home  enabling  you  to  hear  such  famous 
broadcasting  centres  as  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  Schenec- 
tady, Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Do  not  risk 
disappointment  later  in  December.  Place  your  order 
NOW  for  immediate  delivery,  or  to  be  installed  on  a 
specified  date. 

Obtainable  from  Reputable  Radio  Dealers  throughout 
Canada  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  and  furnish 
further  particulars. 


grand  opera 
■world  famous  ORCHESTRM 


Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  M  C  I 


Canadian  Crafttmanship  backed  by 
Twenty  Yeara  Radio  Engineering 
Experience  and  Two  Hundred  odd 
Exclusive  Patents  are  behind  each 
and  every  Marconi  Product. 


L/^ 


WEATHER    REPORTS 

eovERrineNT  time 
si&malS 


THE  MARCONI   WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY   OF  CANADA,   LIMITED 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  VANCOUVEH  ST.  JOHNS,  Nfld. 


IVF.W  coat  OIL  LIGHT 
BURNS 


Baitt  Cat  or  Electricify 


TEN  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL 

Over  3,000,000 
Satisfied    Users 

Make  your  home   bright 

„ — ^.  and    cheerful,    saving    one- 

-iOn  OU.  Scientific  tests  prove  this  won- 
oerfiil  men  Aladdin  five  times  as  eflicient  as 
the  best  round  wide  open  flame  lamps.  Sixty 
candle  power  pure  white  light  for  VU  hours  on 
a  gallon  of  common  coal  oil.  No  odor,  smoke, 
noise  or  pumping  up.  Won't  explode.  Guar- 
anteed. Prove  to  yourself  by  free  trial  that 
Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  light.  If  not 
satisfied  return  at  our  expense. 


$1,000  REWARD 

Will  b*  tlvan  to  any*a» 
showing  ■■■  an  oil  lamp 
•gust  to  this  Aladdin  In 
•v*ry  way.  (Full  datalli 
of  oHTglwnln  circular.) 


Ciet        ^°  want  one 

1/        oser  Id  each  lo- 

TOIffFS  cality  to  whom 

Fnnn      castomerscaiibe 

rrm     referred.  In  that 

•ray  yoa  may  get  yoor  own 

without  cost.     Be  the  for- 

tanate  one  to  write  6rst  for  10  day  free  trial  o£fer 

aod  learo  bow  to  get  one  free. 

Aor^nte  Wdflted  To  dcmonetrate  the  Aladdin 

■  P         ^  ■   — ■ -■  in  territory  where  oil  larapa 

Arensed.  Experience  or  capital  unnecessary.  Many 
■genta  ftverai^  Ore  larapa  a  day  and  make  $500  a 
iDonth.    Write  quick  for  territory  and  samples. 

VIE  MAITLE  LAMP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

418  lliddln  Bldg.,  246  Craig  Street  West,  IMontrial. 


Get  this  Superb  Christinas 
Gift  for  Your  Wife 

BY  PAYING    ONLY   $5  DOWN! 

After  buying  the  children's  presents,  there's 
little  money  left  for  the  most  important  — 
your  wife's  gift.    Here's  the  solution!    Get  her  a 

New  Cadillac 
Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

By  our  new  easy  payment  plan  you 
can  get  the  cleaner  for  a  few  dol- 
lars down,  and  pay  the  balance  in 
easy    instalments. 

The  New  Cadillac,  made  entirely  in 
Canada,  has  the  most  modern  im- 
provements, and  is  unrivalled  for 
efficiency  and  durability.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
direct  to: 

Clements  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
78  Duchess  Street,  Toronto 


Dealers    write   lor   new   agency 
Droposition. 


December  1,  1922 


"Now,  Gulab,  I  will  lift  you  down.  We 
must  find  a  place  in  the  village  beyond  for 
you  to  rest  to-night;  I,  too,  will  remain 
there  and  in  the  morning  we  will  make  our 
salaams." 

Then  he  drew  her  face  to  his  and  kissed 
her. 

He  slipped  from  the  saddle  and  lifted 
the  girl  down,  carrying  her  in  his  arms  to 
the  tonga. 

As  they  neared  the  village  that  was 
situated  on  the  flat  land  that  swept  back 
from  the  Narbudda  in  a  wide  plain,  and 
nestled  against  the  river  bank,  they  were 
swept  into  a  crowd  such  as  would  be  en- 
countered on  a  trip  to  the  Derby.  The 
road  was  thronged  with  people,  and  the 
village  itself,  from  which  a  bridge  reached 
tothelslandof  Mandhatta.  was  a  town  in 
holiday  attire,  for  to  the  Hindus  the  mela 
of  Omkar  was  a  union  of  festivity  and 
devotion. 

Both  sides  of  the  main  street  were 
lined  with  booths  for  the  sale  of  every- 
thing; calicoes  from  Calicut,  where  these 
prints  first  got  their  name;  hammered 
Benares  ware;  gold-threaded  cotton  pug- 
gris  from  Mewar;  tulwars  and  khandas 
from  Bhundi.  In  some  of  the  little  shops, 
bamboo  structures  that  thrust  an  underlip 
out  into  the  street,  there  was  Mhowa 
liquor,  and  julabis,  and  kabob!:  of  goat 
meat.  Open  spaces  held  tiny  circuses — 
abnormal  animals  and  performing  goats, 
and  a  moon-bear  on  a  ring  and  strap. 

The  street  was  full  of  gossiping  men  and 
women  and  children  dodging  here  and 
there;  it  was  an  outing  where  the  ryot 
(farmer)  had  escaped  from  his  crotched 
stick  of  wood  that  was  a  plough,  and  the 
village  tradesman  had  left  his  shop,  and 
the  servant  his  service,  to  feel  the  joyous- 
ness  of  a  holiday.  Mendicants  were  in 
abundance  prowling  in  their  ugliness  like 
spirits  in  a  nightmare;  some  naked,  ab- 
solute, others  with  but  a  loin-cloth,  their 
lean  shrivelled  bodies  smeared  with  ashes 
— sometimes  the  ashes  of  the  dead — and 
cow-dung,  carrying  on  their  arms  and 
foreheads  the  red  and  white  horizontal 
bars  of  Shiva — who  was  Omkar  at  Mand- 
hatta. In  their  hands  were  either  iron- 
tongs,  with  loose  clattering  ring,  or  a 
yak's  tail,  or  the  three-ribbed  horn  of  a 
black-buck. 

Some  of  the  yogis,  perhaps  Goswamies 
that  had  come  from  the  country  where 
Eklinga  was  the  tutelary  deity,  had  their 
hair  braided  and  woven  around  their 
foreheads,  holding  in  its  fold  lotus  seeds; 
beneath  the  tiara  of  hair  a  crescent  of 
white  on  their  foreheads.  A  flowing 
yellow  robe  half  hid  their  ash-smeared 
limbs.  A  tall  Sannyasi — the  most  ascetic 
of  sects — his  lean  yellow-robed  form  sup- 
ported by  a  long  staff  at  the  end  of  which 
swung  a  yellow  bag,  strode  solemnly 
along  with  eyes  fixed  on  a  book,  the  Bhag- 
avad  Gita,  muttering,  "Aum,  to  the  light 
of  earth,  the  divine  light  that  illumines 
our  souls.  Aum!" 

TO  BARLOW  it  was  like  a  grotesque 
pantomime  with  no  directing  head. 
Nautch  girls  tripped  along  laughing  and 
chatting,  bracelets  jingling,  and  tiny  bells 
at  their  ankles  tinkling  musically.  It  de- 
pressed him;  it  was  such  a  terrible  juxta- 
position of  frivolity  and  the  gloomed 
shadow  of  idol  worship  that  lay  just  the 
bridge's  span  of  the  sullen  Narbudda;  the 
gloomy,  broken  scraps  of  the  long  since 
deserted  forts  that  cut  with  jagged  lines 
the  moonlit  sky;  and  beyond  them  again 
the  many  temples  with  their  scowling 
Brahmin  priests,  and  the  shrine  wherein 
the  god  of  destruction,  Omkar,  sat 
athirst  for  sacrifice.  He  shivered  as 
though  the  white  mist  that  veiled  the 
river  crept  into  his  marrow. 

The  Gulab  seemed  at  home  amongst 
these  gathered  ones.  Two  or  three  times 
she  had  bade  the  driver  stop  his  creeping 
pace,  and  looking  out  from  beneath  the 
curtain  had  questioned  a  man  or  woman. 
At  last,  as  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall  of 
people  watching  the  antics  of  some  stroll- 
ing players  upon  a  platform,  Bootea  spoke 
to  a  stout  woman  who  was  pressed  against 
the  opening  into  the  cart  by  the  mob. 

"Lncker  khan  Bhaina,  Bouree,"  the 
Gulab  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  wo- 
man's eyes  took  on  a  startled  look,  for  it 
was  a  decoit  password,  and  the  Bowrees 
were  a  clan  of  deceits  akin  to  the  Bagrees. 
From  the  woman  Bootea  learned  where 
she  could  find  a  good  resting  place  with 
the  family  of  a  shop-keeper.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  the  Bowree  woman 
assured  her,  for  the  tonga  would  impress 
him,  and  he  was  one  who  profited  from  the 
loot  of  decoits. 
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The  Gulab  was  given  a  place  to  sleep  in 
the  shop-keeper's  house  that  extended 
back  from  his  little  shop.  The  driver  was 
ordered  to  return  in  the  morning  to  the 
Pindari  Camp.  Barlow  was  for  keeping 
the  tonga,  hoping  that  perhaps  Bootea 
would  change  her  mind  and  go  on  to 
Chunda,  but  the  girl  was  firm  in  her 
determination  to  end  it  all  at  Mandhatta. 

Before  Barlow  left  her  to  seek  some 
camping  place  in  hut  or  serai,  and  food 
for  himself  and  horse,  the  girl  said:  "If  the 
Sahib  will  delay  his  going  to-morrow  for  a 
little,  Bootea  will  proceed  early  to  the 
shrine  to  see  the  Swami — then  she  will 
return  here,  for  she  would  want  to  see  his 
face  once  more  before  the  ending." 

"I'll  wait,  Gulab,"  he  acquiesced;  "I'll 
be  here  at  the  tenth  hour."  He  felt  even 
thenanunaccountablechillof  theirparting, 
for,  many  being  about,  he  could  not  take 
her  in  his  arms  to  kiss  her;  but  their  eyes 
spoke,  and  the  girl's  were  luminous,  and 
sweet  with  a  look  of  hunger,  of  pathetic 
longing,  of  sublime  trust. 

As  Barlow  turned  away  leading  his 
horse,  he  muttered  over  and  over,  "Gad! 
it's  incomprehensible  that  a  Sahib  should 
feel  this  over  a — yes,  a  native  woman;  it's 
damnable!" 

He  reviled  himself,  declaring  that  it  was 
harder  on  the  Gulab  than  on  him — and  he 
was  actually  suffering.  It  would  be  better 
if  he  swung  to  the  sadde  and  fled  frorn  the 
misery  that  prolongation  but  intensified. 
And  the  girl's  brave  resignation  in  giving 
him  up  was  wonderful,  was  so  like  her. 

Then  the  sight  of  Mahratta  sowars. 
who,  it  being  Sindhia's  territory,  were  a 
guard  to  watch  the  pilgrim  throng,  flashed 
him  back  to  a  sense  of  duty,  his  own 
mission.  But  it  had  not  suffered  because 
of  Bootea;  it  had  benefited  through  her: 
but  for  her  the  written  message  from  the 
British  would  have  been  lost — stolen  by 
Hunsa,  and  would  have  landed  in  Nana- 
Sahib's  hands;  and  he  would  have  been 
slain  as  the  Patan,  killer  of  Amir  Khan. 

But  the  Gulab  was  right;  from  that  time 
forward  should  she  listen  to  him  and  go  on 
to  Poona,  God  alone  knew  where  it  would 
lead  to — misery.  It  would  be  utter  ruin 
morally,  officially,  in  a  caste  way;  even  in 
time  pa.ssionate  enthusiasm,  engendered 
by  her  lovableness,  dulled,  would  bring 
utter  debasement,  degradation  of  spirit, 
of  man  fibre.  It  was  the  wisdom  of  God 
that  entailed  upon  the  union  of  the  white 
and  dark-skinned  the  bar  sinister. 

Until  he  slept,  wrapped  in  his  blankets 
on  the  sand  beside  his  tethered  horse, 
Barlow  was  tortured  by  this  mental  in- 
quisition. Even  in  his  troubled  sleep  there 
was  a  nightmare  that  waked  him,  panting 
and  exhausted,  and  the  remembrance  was 
vivid — ^Bootea  lay  beneath  the  mighty 
paws  of  a  tiger  and  he  was  beating  hope- 
lessly at  the  snarling  brute  with  a  clubbed 
rifle. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

IN  THE  morning  Captain  Barlow  un- 
derwent a  sartorial  metamorphosis;  he 
attained  to  the  sanctity  of  a  Hindu  pilgrim 
by  the  purchase  of  a  tight-ankled  pair  of 
white  trousers  to  replace  the  voluminous 
baggy  ones  of  a  Patan,  and  a  blue  shot- 
with-gold-thread  Rajput  turban.  He 
shoved  the  Patan  turban  with  its  conical 
fez  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  wound  many 
yards  of  blue  material  in  a  rakish 
criss-cross  about  his  shapely  head,  run- 
ning a  fold  or  two  beneath  his  chin.  The 
Patan  sheepskin  coat  was  left  with  his 
horse. 

When  Bootea  came  at  ten  to  where 
Barlow — who  was  now  Jaswant  Singh — 
paced  up  and  down  with  the  swagger  of  a 
Rajput  in  front  of  the  bunnia's  shop 
she  stood  for  a  little,  her  eyes  searching 
the  crowd  for  her  Sahib.  When  he 
laughed,  and  softly  called,  "Gulab,"  her 
eyes  almost  wept  for  joy,  -for  not  seeing 
him  at  once,  a  dread  that  he  had  gone  bad 
chilled  her. 

"You  see  how  easy  it  is,  in  a  good 
cau.se,  to  change  one's  caste,"  he  said. 

"With  you.  Sahib,  yes,  because  you 
can  also  change  your  skin." 

There  it  was  again,  the  indestructible 
barrier,  the  pigmented  badge.  It  drove 
the  laugh  from  Barlow's  lips. 

"Why  has  the  Afghan  Mussulman  be- 
come a  Hindu?" ,  Bootea  asked. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  anger  these  people 
who  are  on  a  holy  pilgrimage  by  going 
into  their  temples  as  a  Moslem." 

"You  are  going  to  the  shrine  of 
Omkar?"  the  Gulab  asked  aghast. 

"Are  you — again?"  Barlow  parried. 

"Yes,  Sahib,  soon." 


"I  am  going  with  you,"  Barlow  de- 
clared. 

Bootea  expostulated  with  almost  fierce 
eagerness;  with  a  fervor  that  increased 
the  uneasiness  in  Barlow's  mind.  He  had 
a  premonition  of  evil;  dread  hung  onhis 
soul — perhaps  born  of  the  dream  of  a  tiger 
devouring  the  girl. 

"The  Sahib  still  has  the  Akbar  Lamp— 
the  ruby?"  the   girl   queried,  presently. 

"I  have  it  safe,"  he  answered,  tapping 
his  brfi^st 

"If  the  Sahib  is  not  going  to  the  shrine 
Bootea  would  desire  that  we  could  go  out 
beyond  the  village  to  a  mango  tope  where 
there  are  none  to  observe,  for  she  would 
like  to  make  the  final  salaams  in  his  arms 
— then  nothing  would  matter." 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  go  anyway," 
Barlow  said  eagerly — "though  I  am  going 
over  to  the  shrine  with  you;  for  now, 
being  a  Hindu,  I  can  pass  as  your  brother 
— and  there  there  would  not  be  opportun- 
ity-" 

The  girl  turned  this  over  in  her  mmd, 

then  said:  "No,  we  will  not  go  to  the 
grove,  for  Bootea  can  say  farewell  to  the 
Sahib  in  the  cloister  where  Swami 
Sarasvati  has  a  cell  for  vigils." 

THEN  asking  Barlow  to  wait  she  went 
into  the  house  and  soon  returned 
clothed  in  spotless  white  muslin.  He 
noticed  that  she  had  taken  off  all  her 
ornaments,  her  jewellery.  The  bangle 
of  gold  that  was  a  twisting  snake  with  a 
ruby  head,  she  pressed  upon  Barlow,  say- 
ing: "When  the  Sahib  is  married  to  the 
Englay  will  he  give  her  this  from  me  as  a 
safeguard  against  evil;  and  that  it  may 
caupe  her  to  worship  the  Sahib  as  a  god, 
evo-,  as  Bootea  does." 

TIio  simplicity,  the  genuine  nobleness 
of  th's  tribute  of  renunciation,  hazed 
Barlow's  eyes  with  a  mist — almost  tears; 
she  was  a  strange  combine  of  dramatic 
power  and  gentle  sweetness. 

"Now,  come  Sahib,"  she  said,  "if  you 
insist.  It  will  not  bring  misery  to  Bootea 
but  to  you."  . 

Barlow  strode  along  beside  the  girl  in 
ominous  misgivings.  Perhaps  his  presence 
at  the  temple  would  avert  whatever  it  was 
that,  like  an  evil  genie,  seemed  to  poison 
the  air. 

There  was  a  moving  throng  of  pilgrims 
that  poured  along  in  a  joyous  turbulent 
stream  toward  the  bridge.  No  shadow  of 
the  dread  god,  Omkar,  gloomed  their 
spirits;  they  chatted  and  laughed.  Of 
those  who  would  make  devotions  the  men 
were  stripped  to  the  waist,  their  limbs 
draped  in  spotless  white.  And  the  women, 
on  their  way  to  have  their  sins  forgiven, 
were  taking  final  license — the  purdah  of 
the  veil  was  almost  forgotten,  for  this  was 
permitted  in  the  presence  of  the  god.  Even 
their  beautifully  formed  bodies  and  limbs, 
the  skin  fresh  anointed,  gleaming  like 
copper  in  the  sunlight,  showed  entranc- 
ingly,  voluptuously,  with  a  new-born 
liberty. 

Once,  half  way  of  the  bridge,  a  man  s 
voice  rang  out  commandingly,  calling 
backward,  admonishing  some  one  to 
hurry,  crying.  "It  is  the  kurbanV 

Barlow  started;  the  kurban  meant  a 
human  sacrifice.  He  looked  at  Bootea — 
he  could  have  sworn  her  head  had  drooped 
and  that  she  shivered.  The  girl  must  have 
•sensed  his  thoughts,  for  she  turned  her 
eyes  up  to  his,  but  they  held  nothing  of 
fear. 

Beyond  the  bridge  they  passed  across  a 
lower  level,  jungle  clad  with  delicate  bam- 
boos and  dhak,  and  sweet-scented  shrubs, 
and  clusters  of  gorgeous  oleanders.  The 
way  was  thronged  with  white-clothed 
figures  that  seemed  like  wraiths,  ghosts 
drifting  back  to  the  cavern  of  the  Destroy- 
er. 

Then  they  commenced  the  ascent  fol- 
lowing the  bed  of  a  stream  that  had  cut  a 
chasm  through  black  traprock,  leaving 
jagged  cliffs.  And  the  persistent  jungle, 
ever  encroaching  on  space,  had  out-posts 
of  champac  and  wild  mango,  their  giant 
roots,  like  the  arms  of  an  octopus,  holding 
anchorage  in  clefts  of  the  rock.  And  from 
the  limbs  above  floated  down  the  scolding 
voices  of  lungoor,  the  black-faced  grey- 
whiskered  monkeys,  who  rebuked  the  in- 
trusion of  the  earth-dwellers  below. 
Where  the  path  lay  over  rocks  it  was  worn 
smooth  and  slippery  by  naked  feet,  the 
feet  of  pilgrims  for  a  thousand  years.  On 
the  right  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cave  had 
been  walled  up  by  masonry.  Within,  so 
the  legend  ran,  the  High  Priest  of  Mand- 
hatta, centuries  before,  had  imprisoned 
the  goddess  Kali  to  stop  a  pestilence, 
making  vow  to  offer  to  Bhairava,  her  son, 
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Many  men  came  and 
went  in  her  life 


SHE  fascinated  each  one  only  for 
a  little  while.  Nothing  ever 
came  of  it. 

Yet  she  was  attractive — unusu- 
ally so.  She  had  beguiling  ways. 
Beautiful  hair,  radiant  skiij,  exqui- 
site teeth  and  an  intriguing  smile. 
Still  there  was  something  about  her 
that  made  men  show  only  a  tran- 
sient interest. 

She  was  often  a  bridesmaid  but 
never  a  bride. 

And  the  pathetic  tragedy  of  it  all 
was  that  she  herself  was  utterly 
ignorant  as  to  why.  Those  of  her 
friends  \vho  tJiil  know  the  reason 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell  her. 
*     *     * 

That's  the  insidious  thing  about 
halitosis  (the  medical  term  for  un- 
pleasant breath).  You,  yourself, 
rarely  know  when  you  have  it.  And 
even  yourclosest  friends  won't  tell  you. 


HALITOSIS 


Sometimes.of  course.halitosis  comes 
from  some  deep-seated  organic  dis- 
order that  requires  professional  ad- 
vice. But  usually — and  fortunately 
— halitosis  is  only  a  local  condition 
that  yields  to  the  regular  use  of  Lis- 
terine  as  a  mouth-wash  and  gargle. 

This  halts  food  fermentation  in 
the  mouth  and  leaves  the  breath 
sweet,  fresh  and  clean.  So  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  Listerine  this  way 
puts  you  on  the  safe  and  polite  side. 
Yju  know  your  breath  is  right.  Fas- 
tidious people  everywhere  arc  mak- 
ing it  a  regular  part  t)f  their  daily 
toilet  routine. 

Your  druggist  will  supply  you  with 
Listerine.  He  sells  lots  of  it.  It  has 
dozens  of  diffierint  uses  as  a  safe  anti- 
sejitic  and  has  been  trxistcd  as  such 
for  half  a  century.  Read  the  interest- 
ing booklet  that  comes  with  every 
bottle. — Lambert  Pliarmacal  Com- 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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a  yearly  human  sacrifice.  Higher  up, 
approaching  the  plateau  where  were  the 
ruins  of  a  thousand  gorgeous  shrines,  both 
sides  of  the  pathway  were  lined  by  men- 
dicants who  sat  cross-legged,  in  front  of 
them  a  little  mat  for  the  receipt  of  alms — 
cowries,  pice,  silver;  the  mendicants 
muttering  inces.=antly  "Jae,  Jae,  OmkarV' 
(Victory  to  Omkar). 

In  front  of  the  temple  within  which  sat 
the  god,  was  a  conical  black  stone  daubed 
with  red,  the  Linga,  the  generative  func- 
tion of  Siva,  and  before  it,  the  symbol  of 
reproduction,  women  made  offering  of 
cocoanuts,  and  sweets,  and  garlands 
of  flowers, — generally  marigold, — and 
prayed  for  the  bestowal  of  a  son;  even 
their  postures,  carried  away  as  they  were 
by  desire,  showing  a  complete  abandon  to 
the  sex  idea.  A  Brahmin  priest  sat  cross- 
legged  upon  a  stone  platform  repeating  in 
a  sing-song  cadence  prayers,  and  from 
somewhere  beyond  a  sleep-toned  bell 
boomed  out  an  admonishing  call. 

Holy  water  from  the  sacred  Nar- 
budda  was  poured  into  the  two  jugs  each 
pilgrim  carried  and  sealed  by  the  Brah- 
mins, who  received,  without  thanks, 
stoically,  as  a  matter  of  right,  a  tribute 
of  silver. 

Towering  eighty  feet  above  the  temple 
spire  was  a  cliff,  and  from  a  ledge  near  its 
top  a  white  flag  fluttered  idly  in  the  lazy 
wind.  It  was  the  death-leap,  the  ledge 
from  which  the  one  of  the  human  sacrifice 
to  Omkar  leapt,  to  crash  in  death  beside 
the  Linga. 

ALMOST  without  words  Barlow  and 
the  girl  had  toiled  up  the  ascent, 
scarcely  noticed  of  the  throng;  and  now 
Bootea  said:  "Sahib,  remain  here.  I  go  to 
speak  to  the  High  Priest." 

Barlow  saw  her  speak  into  the  open 
portal  of  one  of  the  cloister  chambers  that 
surrounded  the  temple,  then  disappear 
within.  After  a  time  she  came  forth,  and 
approaching  him  said,  "The  Priest  would 
speak  with  thee,  Sahib;  for  because  of 
many  things  I  have  told  him  who  thou 
art,  though  mentioning  not  the  nature  of 
the  mission,  for  that  is  not  permitted." 

Barlow's  foreboding  of  evil  was  now  a 
certainty  as  he  strode  forward. 

The  priest  rose  at  the  Captain's  en- 
trance. He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  true 
Brahmin,  the  intellectual  cult,  that 
through  successive  generations  of  mental 
sway  and  homage  from  the  millions  of 
untutored  ones  had  become  conscious 
of  its  power.  Tall,  spare  of  form,  with 
wide  high  forehead  and  full  expressive 
eyes,  almost  olive  skin,  Barlow  felt  that 
the  Swami  was  quite  unlike  the  begging 
yogis  and  mendicants;  a  man  who  was  by 
the  close  alliance  of  his  intellect  to  the 
essence  of  created  things  a  Sannyasi. 
Larger  in  his  conceptions  than  the  yogis 
who  misconstrued  the  Vedas  and  the  Law 
of  Manu  as  imposing  an  association  of 
filth — smeared  ashes,  and  uncombed,  un- 
cleansed  hair — as  a  symbol  of  piety  and 
abnegation  of  spirit,  a  visible  assertion 
that  the  body  had  passed  from  regard — 
that  it,  with  its  sensualities  and  ungodly 
cravings,  had  become  subservient  to  the 
spirit,  the  soul. 

Swami  Sarasvati  was  austere;  Barlow 
felt  that  he  dwelt  on  a  plane  where  the 
trivialities  of  life  were  but  pestilential 
insects,  to  be  endured  stoically  in  a  physi- 
cal way,  with  the  mind  freed  from  their 
irritation  grasping  grander  things;  life 
was  a  wheel  that  revolved  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  celestial  bodies. 

It  was  so  curious,  and  yet  so  unfailing 
that  Bootea,  with  her'hyper-intuition, 
should  have  found,  selected  this  spiritual 
tutor  from  the  horde  of  gurus,  byragies 
and  yogis  that  were  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  tremendous  pantheon  of  grotes- 
que gods  and  the  common  people.  Here 
she  had  come  to  an  intellectual,  though 
no  doubt  an  ascetic;  one  possessed  of 
fierce  fervor  in  his  ministry.  There  would 
be  no  swaying  of  that  will  force  developed 
to  the  keen  flexible  unflawed  temper  of  a 
Damascus  blade. 

Now  the  priest  was  saying  in  the  asl 
(pure)  Hindustani  of  the  high-bred 
Brahmin:  "The  Sahib  confers  honour 
upon  Sri  Swami  Sarasvati  by  this  visit, 
for  the  woman  has  related  that,  he  is  of 
high  caste  amongst  the  Englay  and  has 
been  trusted  by  the  Raj  with  a  mission. 
That  he  comes  in  the  garb  of  my  people 
is  consideration  for  it  avoids  outrage  to 
their  feelings.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
Englay  are  so  considerate." 

"I  came,  Swami,  because  of  regard  for 
Bootea  for  she  is  like  a  princess." 


The  priest  shot  a  quick,  searching  look 
into  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  then  he  asked, 
"And  what  service  would  the  Sahib  ask?" 

The  question  caught  Captain  Barlow 
unaware;  he  had  not  formulated  any- 
thing—it had  all  been  nebulous,  this 
dread.  He  hesitated,  fearing  to  voice  that 
which  perhaps  did  not  exist  in  the  minds 
of  either  the  priest  or  Bootea. 

The  girl  perceived  the  hesitancy  and 
spoke  rapidly  in  a  low  voice  to  the  priest. 

CAPTAIN  SAHIB,"  the  Swami  be- 
gan, "I  see  that  thy  heart  is  inclined 
to  the  woman,  and  it  is  to  be  admired,  for 
she  is,  as  thou  thinkest,  like  a  flower  of  the 
forest.  But  also,  Captain  Sahib,  thy 
heart  is  the  heart  of  a  soldier,  of  a  brave 
man,  the  light  of  valour  is  in  thine  eyes,  in 
thy  face,  and  I  would  ask  thee  to  be 
brave,  and  instead  of  being  cast  in  sorrow 
because  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  thee, 
thou  must  realise  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  woman  whose  face  is  in  thy  heart. 
To-day  she  insures  to  her  soul  a  place  in 
kailas,  the  heaven  of  Siva,  the  abiding 
place  of  Brahm,  the  Creator  of  all  that  is." 

Barlow  felt  himself  reel  at  this  sudden 
confirmation  of  his  fears — the  blow.  The 
cry  "Kurban"  that  he  had  heard  on  the 
bridge  was  a  reality — a  human  sacrifice. 

"God!"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  anguish, 
"it  can't  be.  Young  and  beautiful  and 
good,  to  die— it's  wrong.  I  forbid  such  a 
cruel,  wanton  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  life." 

The  Swami,  taking  a  step  toward  the 
door,  swept  his  long  thin  arm  with  a  ges- 
ture that  embraced  the  thousands  be- 
yond. 

"Captain  Sahib,"  he  said  solemnly, 
"if  thou  wert  to  raise  thy  voice  in  anger 
against  this  holy,  soul-redeeming  observ- 
ance thou  wouldst  be  torn  to  pieces;  not 
even  I  could  stop  them  if  insult  were 
offered  to  Omkar.  And,  besides,  the 
Englay  Raj  would  call  thee  accursed  for 
breeding  hate  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hindus 
through  the  sacrilege  of  an  insult  to  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Temple  of  Omkar. 
This  is  the  territory  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  English  have  no  authority  here." 

Barlow  knew  that  he  was  helpless. 
Even  if  there  were  jurisdiction  of  the 
British,  one  against  thousands  of  religious 
fanatics  would  avail  nothing. 

The  priest  saw  the  torture  in  the  man's 
face,  and  continued:  "The  woman  has 
told  me  much.  Her  heart  is  so  with  thee 
that  it  is  already  dead.  Thou  canst  not 
take  her  to  thy  people,  for  the  living  hell  is 
even  worse  than  the  hell  beyond.  If  thou 
lovest  the  woman,  glory  in  her  release 
from  pain  of  spirit,  from  the  degradation 
of  being  outcast — that  she  judges  wisely, 
and  there  is  not  upon  her  soul  the  sin  of 
taking  her  own  life,  for  if  she  went  with 
thee,  proud  and  high-born  as  she  is,  it 
would  come  to  that,  Sahib — thou  knowest 
it.  There  are  things  that  cannot  be  said 
by  me  concerning  the  woman;  vows  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  the  sanctity  of  a  temple." 

A  figment  of  the  rumour  Barlow  had 
heard  that  Bootea  was  Princess  Kumari 
floated  through  his  mind,  but  that  did  not 
matter;  Bootea  as  Bootea  was  the  sweet- 
est woman  he  had  ever  known.  It  must  be 
that  she  had  filled  his  heart  with  love. 

Again  Bootea  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  priest,  and  he  said:  "Sahib,  I  go  forth 
for  a  little,  for  there  are  matters  to  ar- 
range. I  see  yonder  the  sixteen  Brahmins 
who,  according  to  our  rites,  assemble 
when  one  is  to  pass  at  the  Shrine  of 
Omkar  to  kailas." 

His  large  luminous  eyes  rested  with 
tolerant  placidity  upon  the  face  of  this 
inan  whom  he  must  consider,  according  to 
his  tenets,  as  a  creature  antagonistic  to 
the  true  gods,  and  said,  in  his  soft,  modu- 
lated voice:  "Thou  art  young,  Sahib,  and 
full  of  the  life  force  which  is  essential  to 
the  things  of  the  earth — thou  art  like  the 
blossom  of  the  mhowa  tree  that  comes 
forth  upon  bare  limbs  before  the  maturity 
of  its  foliage;  it  is  then,  as  thou  art,  joyous 
in  the  freshness  of  awaking  life.  But  life 
means  eternity,  the  huge  cycle  that  has 
been  since  India's  birth.  Life  here  is  but  a 
step,  a  transition  from  condition  to  con- 
dition, and  the  woman,  by  one  act  of 
sacrifice,  attains  to  the  blissful  peace  that 
many  livings  of  reincarnated  body  would 
not  achieve.  It  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Brahm  that  if  one  sacrifices  his  life,  this 
phase  of  it,  to  Omkar,  who  is  Siva,  even 
though  he  had  slain  a  Brahmin  he  shall  be 
forgiven,  and  sit  in  heaven  with  the 
Gandharvas  (angels).  But  it  is  also  written 
that  whosoever  turns  back  in  terror,  each 
step  that  he  takes  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  guilt  of  killing  a  Brahmin." 
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The  priest's  voice  had  risen  in  sonorous 
cadence  until  it  was  compelling. 

Bootea  trembled  like  a  wind-wavered 
leaf. 

TO  BARLOW  it  was  Horrible,  the  mad 
infatuation  of  a  man  prostrate  before 
false  god.s,  idols,  a  rabid  materialism. 
That  one,  to  fall  crushed  and  bleeding 
from  the  dizzy  height  of  the  ledge  of 
sacrifice  upon  a  red-daubed  stone  re- 
presentation of  the  repulsive  emblem, 
could  thus  wipe  out  the  deadly  sin  of 
murder  was,  even  spiritually,  impossible. 
The  priest,  his  soul  submerged  by  the 
sophistry  of  his  faith,  passed  from  the 
gloomed  cloister  to  the  open  sunlight. 

And  Barlow,  conscious  of  his  helpless- 
ness unless  Bootea  would  now  yield  to  his 
entreaties  and  foreswear  the  horrible 
sacrifice,  turned  to  the  girl,  his  face  drawn 
and  haggard,  and  his  voice,  when  he  spoke 
vibrating  tremulously  from  the  pressure 
of  despair.  He  held  out  his  arms,  and 
Bootea  threw  herself  against  his  breast 
and  sobbed. 

"Come  back  to  Chunda  with  me, 
Gulab,"  Barlow  pleaded. 

"No,  Sahib,"  she  panted,  "it  cannot 
be." 

"But  I  love  you,  Bootea,"  he  whispered. 
"And  Bootea  loves  the  Sahib,"  and  her 
eyes,  as  she  lifted  her  face,  were  wonderful . 
"There,"  she  continued,  "the  Sahib  could 
not  make  the  nika  (marriage)  with 
Bootea,  both  our  souls  would  be  lost.  But 
it  is  not  forbidden, — even  if  it  were  and 
was  a  sin,  all  sins  will  be  forgiven  Bootea 
before  the  sun  sets, — and  if  the  Sahib  per- 
mits it  Bootea  will  wed  herself  now  to 
the  one  she  loves.  Hold  me  in  your  arms 
—  tight,  lest  I  die  before  it  is  time." 

And  as  Barlow  pressed  the  girl  to  him, 
fiercely,  crushing  her  almost,  she  raised 
her  lips  to  his,  and  they  both  drank  the 
long  deep  draught  of  love. 

Then  the  Gulab  drew  from  his  arms 
and  her  face  was  radiant,  a  soft  exultation 
illumined  her  eyes. 

"That  is  all,  Sahib,"  she  said.  '.'Bootea 
passes  now,  goes  out  to  kailas  in  a  happy 
dream.  Go,  Sahib,  and  do  not  remain 
below  for  this  is  so  beautiful.  You  must 
ride  forth  in  content." 

She  took  him  by  the  arm  and  gently  led 
him  to  the  door. 

And  from  without  he  could  hear  a 
chorus  of  a  thousand  voices,  its  burden 
being,  "The  Kurbanl" 

Barlow  turned,  one  foot  in  the  sunshine 
and  one  in  the  cloister's  gloom,  and  ki.ssed 
Bootea;  and  she  could  feel  his  hot  tears 
upon  her  cheek. 

Once  more  he  pleaded,  "Renounce  this 
dreadful  sacrifice." 

But  the  girl  smiled  up  into  his  face,  say- 
ing, "I  die  happily,  husband.  Perhaps 
Indra  will  permit  Bootea  to  come  back  in 
spirit  to  the  Sahib." 

The  High  Priest  strode  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cloister,  his  eyes  holding  the  ab- 
straction of  one  moving  in  another  world ; 
he  seemed  oblivious  of  the  Englishman's 
presence  as  he  said: 

"Come  forth,  ye  who  seek  kailas 
through  Omkar." 

As  Barlow  staggered,  almost  blind, 
over  the  stony  path  from  the  cloister,  he 
saw  the  group  of  sixteen  Brahmins,  their 
foreheads  and  arms  carrying  the  white 
bars  of  Siva. 

Then  Bootea  was  led  by  the  priest 
down  to  the  cold  merciless  stone  Linga, 
where  she,  at  a  word  from  the  priest, 
knelt  in  obeisance,  a  barbaric  outburst  of 
music  from  horn  and  drum  clamouring 
a  salute. 

When  Bootea  arose  to  her  feet  the 
priest  tendered  her  some  mhowa  spirit  in  a 
cocoanut  shell,  but  the  girl,  disdaining  its 
stimulation,  poured  it  in  a  libation  upon 
the  Linga. 

From  the  amphitheatre  of  the  enclosing 
hills  thirty  thousand  voices  rose  in  one 
thundering  chorus  of  "Jae,  jae,  Omkar!" 
and,  "To  Omkar  the  KurbanV 

Many  pressed  forward,  mad  fanaticism 
in  their  eyes,  and  held  out  at  arms' length 
toward  the  girl  bracelets  and  ornaments 
to  be  touched  by  her  fingers  as  a  benefic- 
ence. 

But  Swami  Sarasvati  waved  them  back, 
and  turning  to  Bootea  tendered  her,  with 
bowed  head,  the  pansupari  (betel  nut  in  a 
leaf)  as  an  admonition  that  the  ceremony 
had  ceased,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but 
the  sacrifice. 

AS  THE  girl  with  firm  step  turned  to 
the  path  that  led  up  through  shrub 
and  jungle  to  the  ledge  where  fluttered  the 
white  flag,  a  tumult  of  approbation  went 
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ment parks,  etc.  There  has  never  been  auch  a  great 
demand  for  musicians  as  now.  Play  any  instrument  and 
'he  way  13  open  to  you  for  earning  bijf  money. 

The  Uriversity  Extension  Consorvatory  now  places  at 
your  disposal  the  teaching  experience  of  some  of  the 
greatest  Master  Musicians  of  both  America  and  Europe  - 
lessons  that  are  no  less  than  marvelous  in  their  aimphcity 
and  thoroughnesB,  leading  you  from  the  first  rudimerta 
of  music  to  a  complete  mastery  of  your  favorite  instru- 
ment. Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  You  are  taufrht  and 
co.iched  every  step  of  the  way  by  the  individual  instruc- 
tion of  a  specialist. 

What  Instrument  Interests  You? 

Write,  telling  ua  the  course  you  are  interested  in  — 
Fiano.  Harmony.  Voice.  Public  School  Music.  Violin. 
Cornet,  Mandolin,  Guitar.  Banjo  or  Reed  Organ -and  »e 
will  send  our  Free  Catalog  toerether  witk  proof  of  how 
others,  both  beginners  and  those  more  or  less  advanced 
in  music,  have  made  wonderful  headway  under  our 
instruction  methods. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 

Siegel-Myersl  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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up  from  the  multitude  at  her  brave  de- 
votion. Then  a  solemn  hush  enwrapped 
the  bowl  of  the  hills,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
thousands  were  fixed  upon  the  jutting 
shelf  of  rock. 

A  dirge-like  cadence,  a  mighty  gasp  of, 
"Ah,  Kuda!"  sounded  as  a  slim  figure, 
white-robed,  like  a  wraith,  appeared  on 
the  ledge,  and  from  her  hand  whirled 
down  to  the  rocks  below  a  cocoanut,  cast 
in  sacrifice;  next  a  hand-mirror,  its  glass 
shimmering  flickers  of  gold  from  the 
sunlight. 

For  five  seconds  the  white-clothed 
figure  disappeared  in  the  shrouding 
bushes;  men  held  their  breath,  and  women 
gasped  and  clutched  at  their  throats  as  if 
they  choked. 

Then  they  saw  her  again,  arms  high 
held  as  though  she  reached  for  God.  And 
as  the  white-draped,  slender  form  came 
hurtling  through  the  air  women  swooned 
and  men  closed  their  eyes  and  shuddered. 

An  Englishman,  clothed  as  a  Hindu,  lay 

prone  on  his  face  on  the  hillside  sobbing, 

ihe    dry    leaves    drinking    in    his    tears* 

eursing  himself  for  a  sin  that  was  not  his. 

THE  END 


The  Persian  Rug 

Wife 

Continued  from  page  19    ^    

hospitality  must  not  falter  for  little  things 
like  broken  hearts.  Her  own  heart  was 
not  broken,  only  very  sick.  She  had  felt 
it  grow  chill  at  Mrs.  Krara's  description  of 
Jimmy  trudging  up  the  hill  with  his  head 
down.  Her  quick  mind  had  dashed  out 
and  retrieved  various  damaging  details 
which  heightened  the  effect  of  Mrs. 
Kram's  story.  Jimmy's  defense  of  these 
women  when  she  had  criticised  their 
stupid  life.  "There  must  be  some  meeting 
ground  if  you  can  find  it.  .  .  Their  hus- 
bands seem  good  fellows"^that  was  what 
he  had  said.  Then  his  suggestion  that 
she  give  this  very  party,  that  she  had 
taken  from  these  people  and  had  given 
nothing.  He  was  worried:  Mrs.  Kram  was 
right.  Several  times  lately  she  had  sur- 
pri.sed  him  with  a  frown  between  his  eyes 
and  now  that  she  reflected,  the  eyes  were 
always  fixed  on  her.  Somehow  she  had 
failed  Jimmy.  Their  standard  of  values 
was  different,  after  all.  All  the  time  that 
.«he  had  been  thinking  of  herself  as  a 
daughter  of  Mary  who  had  chosen  a  better 
.part  than  these  daughters  of  Martha, 
•busied  about  many  material  things — all 
the  time  Jimmy  had  been  thinking  of  her 
as  "shiftless."  Somehow  it  would  have 
to  be  worked  out.  One  standard  would 
have  to  yield — probably  hers — but  mean- 
while the  party  must  go  on. 

The  party  did  go  on  without  a  ripple  on 
its  smooth  surface.  Marjorie's  guests 
were  close  but  not  keen  observers.  Her 
sudden  pallor  was  quite  unnoticed  and  her 
■forced  gaiety  rang  as  true  to  them  as  the 
spontaneous  variety.  No  one  suspected 
Tiow  desperately  tired  she  was  as  she 
smiled  the  last  of  the  "bitter-enders"  out 
of  the  front  door. 

Neither  did  Jimmy  suspect  it  as  he 
arrived  on  the  heels  of  the  departing 
guests,  bringing  with  him  another  most 
unexpected  guest. 

"Marjorie,  this  is  Mr.  Walton,  our  Mr. 
Walton,  of  course,  you  know.  (Naturally 
Marjorie  knew  the  great  T.  K.  Walton, 
president  of  Jimmy's  firm,  who  had  built 
■up  a  five  million  dollar  business  before  he 
was  forty-five.)  Mr.  Walton  is  motoring 
■over  to  Marchmont  and  his  car  broke 
down.  I  found  him  at  the  bottom  of  our 
bill  arid  persuaded  him  to  wait  with  us 
while  his  chauffeur  gets  help  from  town." 
Marjorie  was  conventionally  and  con- 
vincingly cordial.  She  settled  Mr.  Walton, 
in  the  big  wing  chair  in  front  of  her  crack- 
ling fire,  and  with  Tempe's  aid  she  per- 
formed some  quick,  quiet  magic  in  clear- 
ing away  the  party  signs  from  the  living 
room.  In  fifteen  minutes  she  joined  her 
guest  and  a  little  later  Tempe  rolled  in  a 
tea  cart  with  fresh  coffee  from  the  per- 
colator, heaping  plates  of  the  delectable 
salad  and  Tempe's  prize  biscuits.  Mar- 
jorie was  struggling  to  redeem  herself;  she 
must  not  fail  Jimmy  before  the  "big  boss." 

MR.  WALTON,  who  was  talking  shop 
in  a  desultory  way  with  Jimmy, 
roused  himself  perfunctorily  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  hostess,  and  less  perfunctor- 
ily at  the  entrance  of  the  coffee  which  ad- 
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Here  is  a  Christmas  gift  symbolic  of 
the  great  Christmas  Spirit.  A  Moffat  Elec- 
tric Range  is  a  gift  that  any  woman  will 
treasure  and  remember,  because  every  day 
of  the  year  it  will  remind  her  of  the 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  of  the  one 
who  made  the  gift.  Moffat  Ranges  will 
make   many   wives   happy   this    Christmas. 
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Is  your  wife  happy  —  or  is 
she  doing  her  cooking  on  an  out-of- 
date,  inefficient  range?  Electric 
cooking  means  no  smoke  or  fumes 
in  the  kitchen.  No  blackened  pots. 
Ghe  will  adore  the  simplicity  of 
operation,  the  cleanness,  the  hand- 
some appearance  and  the  wonder- 
ful efficiency  of  a  Moffat  Electric 
Range. 


Choose  one  of  the  new  Moffat 
1923  Models.  They  have  new  con- 
veniences and  features  you  will  find 
in  no  other  make  of  electric  range. 
Write  Moffats,  Limited,  Weston, 
Ont.,  for  full  particulars.  We  will 
notify  you  where  you  may  inspect 
the  up  -  to  -  date  Moffat  Electric 
Ranges. 
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Shortness  of  Breath 

A  S  OLD  age  creeps  on  about  the  first    bodily    organs    to    play    out    are    the 

kidneys.     With  less  activity  and  less  exercise   less  food  is  required 
there  is  a  tendency  to  eat  too  much — particularly  too  much  meat. 

The  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels  be- 
come congested  and  there  is  suffering 
from  indigestion,  pains  about  the 
heart,  backache,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
shortness  of  breath,  etc. 

Dr.  Chase's  Kidney-Liver  Pills  are 
great  favorites  among  the  older  peo- 
ple, because  they  correct  the  action 
of  these  filtering  organs,  purify  the 
blood  and  bring  comfort  and  health. 

It  is  the  poisons  in  the  system  which 
cause  the  pains  and  aches  which  so 
many  elderly  people  needlesaiy  en- 
dure. 


Mr.  Wm.  Hyde,  Wiarton,  Onl.,  writes:  "iVly 
wife  and  I  have  made  use  of  Dr.  Chase's 
Kidney-Liver  Pills  as  a  household  remedy  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  think  them  splendid. 
My  wife  suffered  from  shortnes.s  of  breath, 
especially  when  going  upstairs.  When  she 
reached  the  top  she  would  be  completely  tired 
out.  After  using  Dr.  Chase's  Kidney-Liver 
Pills  for  a  while  this  trouble  disappeared." 


Dr.    Chase's    Kidney-Liver   Pills 

One  Pill  ■  di»e,  ii  rrniii  a  hot.  all  dnilen, 
or  EdmaniKin,  Batcn  *   Co.   Ltd..  Toronto 
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'OYS,  ask  Dad  for  gen- 
uine HIKERS  —  a  great 
shoe  for  boys — the  kind 
all  the  fellows  are  wearing. 

Double  the  Wear 
in  Every  Pair 

Ten  husky  boys  tramped  more  than 
400  miles  in  these  shoes  last  sum- 
mer. They  were  out  for  30  days 
of  rough,  tough,  stony  going,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  but  they 
couldn't  wear  out  their  Hikers — 
400  miles  without  a  rip,  break  or 
blister. 

Be  a  Hiker  —  Wear  Hikers 

Get  a  Fun  Book  FREE 

Send  for  the  greatest  book  ever  written  for 
boys,  "OiUdonr  Fun  for  Boys."  It's  yours 
—Free.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  V3 
yew  name,  your  parent's  name  and  your 
shoe  dealer'*  name.  Get  this  book-it's  great. 

The  Corson  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

STERLING  ROAD, TORONTO 


vertised  itself  in  advance  by  its  savory 
odor. 

"This  is  a  real  imposition  to  drop  in  on 
you  when  you  are  scarcely  through  with 
your  party,  Mrs.  Mitchel,"  he  protested. 

Then  with  an  evident  attempt  to  make 
conversation: 

"I  hope  it  was  a  successful  party.  Are 
you  fond  of  bridge?" 

"Fond  but  not  'over  fond,'  "  Marjorie 
rejoined.  "I've  always  thought  of  it  as  a 
means  rather  than  an  end." 

"A  means  toward  what  end?" 

"Well,  social  contact,  .matching  minds 
'..general  stimiilation.  I  suppose  I'm 
rather  vague  about  the  end,"  Marjorie 
confessed.  "In  fact,  I'm  beginning  to  see 
that  I  am  vague  about  ends  and  means 
generally.  It  must  be  most  satisfying  to 
be  the  kind  of  person  who  knows  definite- 
ly from  the  start  just  what  is  important 
and  what  is  not.  That  is  the  secret  of 
success,  is  it  not?" 

"I  would  say  that  was  the  secret  of 
failure,"  Mr.  Walton  replied.  "It  is  only 
little  people  who  are  sure.  The  people 
who  make  a  success  of  life  experiment. 
It's  like  a  laboratory.  Where  would  a 
chemist  get  who  wasn't  willing  to  break 
a  few  test  tubes?  Besides,  people  who  are 
sure  of  all  their  little  theories  are  always 
uninteresting  and  uninteresting  people 
are  not  successes.  They  sometimes  make 
money  but  they  don't  make  a  success  out 
of  life." 

"You  really  think  that?"  Marjorie  was 
wistful  in  her  appeal.  The  excitement  of 
making  good  for  Jimmy,  superimposed  on 
her  utter  fatigue,  had  brought  out  brilliant 
flares  of  color  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were 
soft.  Her  wistfulness  held  the  eternal 
feminine  appeal.  Mr.  Walton  gave  it  the 
eternal  masculine  answer  of  assurance. 

"I  know  it  is  true,"  he  said  firmly. 

THEN  he  began  to  draw  on  his  exper- 
ience. He  was  a  man  whose  life  had 
given  him  colorful  experiences  and  rich 
intellectual  contacts.  Marjorie's  experi- 
ence had  come  largely  through  the  med- 
ium of  books  but  she  could  follow  him. 
Their  talk  ranged  widely, — science,  poli- 
tics, literary  theories,  the  arts.  Finally, — 

"I  see  that  music  is  one  of  your  means 
to  an  end,"  Mr.  Walton  nodded  toward 
the  open  piano.  "Share  it  with  me,  won't 
you?" 

Marjorie's  month  of  practice  stood  her 
in  good  stead.  Her  technique  was  able 
to  support  the  confused  emotion  which 
her  day  had  given  her  and  which  she 
poured  into  her  music  now.  She  had 
never  before  played  with  as  much  "feel- 
ing", as  Jimmy  called  it.  Their  guest 
lingered  on  fifteen  minutes  after  his 
chauffeur  had  arrived  to  report  all  ready 
for  the  forward  journey,  and  even  then  he 
left  reluctantly. 

Jimmy  was  elated. 

"You  two  highbrows  seemed  to  have  a 
bully  evening,"  he  enthused,  drawing 
Marjorie  to  him. 

But  Marjorie  was  less  responsive  than 
he  had  ever  known  her. 

"I  hope  it  went  off  well,  Jimmy,"  was 
all  that  she  said  and  that  with  a  quiet 
wistfulness. 

"Tired,  honey?"  Jimmy  was  im- 
mediately sympathetic. 

"Very,"  Marjorie  nodded.  But  she 
would  not  yield  to  his  insistence  that  she 
omit  dinner  and  let  him  forage  for  salad 
and  bread;  nor  would  she  leave  the  party 
dishes  until  next  day.  Tempe  had  gore 
home  but  Marjorie  labored  on  to  leave  her 
house  in  order,  such  order  as  would  satisfy 
exacting  Middleton  and  a  husband  whose 
mother  had  accustomed  him  to  the  best  in 
housekeeping.  Could  Marjorie  have 
known  it,  the  frown  on  Jimmy's  face  as  he 
followed  her  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
be  helpful,  was  etched  far  deeper  than 
Mrs.  Kram  had  ever  seen  it. 

From  this  night  Jimmy  dated  the 
change  in  his  wife.  The  next  evening 
when  he  capped  dinner  with  hi  upual 
formula,  "Get  on  your  bonnet  and  let's 
go  see  a  picture  move,"  Marjorie  pro- 
tested— 

"We  go  too  often,  Jimmy.  Let's  make 
it  a  rule  to  go  once  a  week  and  put  the 
money  in  this  little  bank  I've  got!" 

She  prodi  CO'  a  child's  b'ttle  iron  bank. 
Her  husba'-d  looked  deridef'ly  taken 
aback.  There  was  a  perceptible  hesitation 
before  he  said : 

"All  right.  You  are  the  boss." 

TN  ALL  sorts  of  little  ways  Marjorie  be- 
■*■  gan  saving  pennies.  She  also  saved 
dollars.    She  broke  it  to  Tempe  that  she 


could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  a  maid. 
Tempe  left  in  tears;  well  she  knew  that 
she  would  find  no  other  mi.otress  like  Miss 
Marjorie  in  this  town.  Her  departure 
was  not  broken  to  Jimmy  until  the  day 
she  finally  left.  Then  when  he  came  home 
his  wife,  concealed  in  a  big  bungalow 
apron,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  new 
cook. 

"What's  the  idea?"  he  inquired. 

"Well,  the  new  cook  won't  ask  wages, 
Jimmy  i^ear." 

Jimmy  said  nothing.  His  lips  were 
pressed  into  a  straight  lire.  It  was  queer, 
Marjorie  reflected,  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  her  conversion  to  Middleton. 

Thus  matters  dragged  on  rather  dully 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  until  one  day  Jimmy 
was  called  on  the  telephone  ^n  mid-after- 
noon and  informed  by  a  strange  doctor's 
voice  that  his  wife  had  burned  herself 
rather  badly.  Jimmy  hurried  home  in  a 
state  of  panic.  He  found  Marjorie  in  bed 
with  her  left  arm  bandaged  heavily  and 
her  face  white  with  pain.  Never  very 
clever  with  pots  and  pans,  she  managed 
to  overturn  a  double  boiler  and  the  boil- 
ing liquid  it  contained  had  poured  over 
her  whole  arm  and  hand.  She  had  gotten 
to  the  telephone  and  summoned  a  doctor; 
one  of  the  neighbors  had  helped  her  get 
into  bed. 

Out  of  his  panic  Jimmy  was  reproach- 
ful. 

"Why  did  you  let  that  little  darky  go, 
Marjorie?  I  knew  you  couldn't  do  this 
heavy  work,  you  never  have  been  used  to 
it." 

Two  large  tears  rolled  dovin  Marjorie's 
white  face. 

"I  have  failed  you,  dear,  altogether 
failed  you.  Now  the  doctor's  bills  will  eat 
up  all  the  rug  money  I've  saved." 

"Rug  money?  Was  that  what  that 
pesky  bank  was  for?" 

Marjorie  nodded. 

"Did  you  want  a  rug  so  much,  my 
dear?"  Jimmy  asked. 

"Only  for  you.  I  didn't  want  one." 

"For  me — a  rug  for  me?"  He  was  dum- 
founded. 

And  then  Marjorie  sobbed  out  the 
whole  story  of  what  she  had  heard  at  the 
party  and  how  she  connected  it  up  with 
that  worried  frown  of  his. 

Jimmy  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
it  was  some  minutes  before  he  spoke  at 
all.    Then: 

"There  has  never  been  so  much  as  a 
gesture  of  yours  that  I  would  have  chang- 
ed, sweetheart.  What  worried  me  was 
your  lack  of  companionship  here.  I 
thought  you  weren't  happy-that  you 
must  want  something  more  than  just 
evenings  with  me.  That  was  why  I 
wanted  you  to  keep  on  trying  to  see  if 
Middleton  didn't  have  something  worth 
while.  And  yet  all  the  time  I  knew  there 
wasn't  anything  for  you.  That  was  why  I 
frowned,  if  I  did  frown.  But  what  I  don't 
see  now  is  why  you  didn't  come  to  me 
with  all  this  instead  of  listening  to  those 
damned  old  gossips." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear.."  Marjorie 
protested,  but  her  eyes  shone  like  stars 
in  her  white  face. 

Then  suddenly  Jimmy  roused  up. 

"Well,  I  almost  forgot  the  big  news  and 
here  is  where  you  get  the  laugh  on  them 
all.  I  was  planning  to  come  home  with  a 
regular  rose  bush  and  a  cart  load  of  candy 
this  evening.  Just  listen  to  this._  Early 
this  morning  the  boss  called  me  into  his 
office, — the  big  boss,  old  T.  K.  you 
remember.  It  seems  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  fill  that  vacancy  in  the  London 
office.  He  says  it  takes  a  young,  active 
man;  the  old  men  can't  handle  it.  And  he 
couldn't  find  a  young  man  in  the  firm 
who  did  not  have  what  he  calls  the  'sub- 
urban temperament.'  You  will  probably 
get  what  he  means  because  he  told  me  to 
tell  you  that  he  had  to  have  somebody 
who  was  not  one  of  the  little,  sure  people 
and  he  knew  you  would  never  let  me  be 
one.  That's  why  he's  giving  me  the  job, 
and,  sweetheart,  it  pays" — Jimmy's  voice 
sank  to  tones  of  awe — "it  pays  $6,000  a 
year.  But  it  isn't  just  the  money.  It's  the 
chance,  the  big  chance." 

SUDDENLY  Marjorie  gasped  -and 
closed  her  eyes.  Sharp  pain  and 
sharper  joy  were  too  much  for  her  and  she 
fainted  in  the  triumphant  Jimmy's  arms. 
Tempe,  returning  like  the  prodigal, 
soon  had  the  household  a  going  concern 
again.  Their  last  few  months  in  Middle- 
ton  fairly  flew.  But  Jimmy  refused  to 
leave  without  another  party,  this  one  for 
Marjorie's  birthday  and  a  night  party,  he 
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jnsisted,  so  that  he  could  ward  off  disaster, 
t  was  not  clear  to  Marjorie  why  they 
chould  do  this  but  she  did  not  fight  it. 

Once  again  she  and  Temps  planned  and 
decorated.  On  the  night  of  the  party 
things  were  going  with  a  somewhat  heavy 
gaiety  when  Jimmy  Introduced  a  diver- 
sion by  getting  Mr.  Kram  to  help  him  roll 
into  the  living  room  a  large  and  mysterious 
package  which  had  reposed  in  the  hall  all 
during  the  evening. 

"This  is  a  birthday  party,  my  friends," 
he  announced.  "And  this  is  the  surprise 
present  for  the  old  lady  who  has  tottered 
one  year  nearer  the  grave." 

Out  of  its  heavy  wrappings  slowly  he 
unrolled  a  rug,  ah  such  a  rug!  A  rug  to 
dream  on,  a  rug  to  carry  one  into  the  most 
improbable  Arabian  night's  tale.  The 
women  of  the  party  pushed  nearer  it;  they 
fingered  it,  appraised  it. 

"Why,  it's  real  Persian,"  Mrs.  Naylor 
pronounced. 


"Of  course,  it's  Persian,"  Jimmy 
triumphed.  "It  couldn't  be  anything  else 
because  I  have  a  Persian  rug  kind  of  wife. 
What  do  you  think,  boys," — he  turned  to 
the  men — "of  a  wife  who  gets  her  hus- 
band's salary  trebled  in  one  year?  Who..." 
Jimmy  was  going  on  boastfully,  but 
Marjorie  put  her  soft  hand  over  his  mouth 
quite  firmly.  He  never  was  let  to  go  on 
with  his  tale. 

"Why,  Margy,  why  couldn't  I  tell  the 
old  cats  just  what  you  are?"  he  protested 
after  the  party  was  all  over. 

"Because,  dear,  I  looked  around  at 
their  faces  as  they  looked  at  the  rug.  And 
it  came  over  me  how  much  we  have,  you 
and  I.  We  have  the  dreams  and  the 
beautiful  things  that  are  woven  into  the 
rug.  It  hardly  seemed  fair  to  rub  i^  in 
that  we  have  the  rug  too." 

Jimmy  thought  for  a  minute  and  then 
he  slowly  lifted  her  little  burned  left  hand 
to  his  lips. 
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seat  and  proceeded  to  wrap  his  red  muff- 
ler about  his  throat. 

"Only  sometimes,  Homer,  tain't  good 
ter  spurn  ol'  frien's  fer  new,"  he  said 
gently.  "  'Member,  dis  smooth  gent  frum 
Chicago  may — I  says  may — leab  yo'  cold. 
Keep  dat  bit  ob  Chris'mas  cheer  tucked 
close  in  yo'r  memorizer." 

"If  so  he  leabs  me  col',  I'll  suttingly 
leab  him  a  lot  colder"  Homer  said  omin- 
ously. "I  done  warn  him  not  ter  try  any 
funny  tricks  wif  me,  an'  he  ain't  goin' 
ter." 

HE  FOLLOWED  Len  to  the  door  and 
spoke  half  defiantly,  half  apologetic- 
ally, as  his  friend's  fingers  fumbled  for  the 
latch; 

"Tain't  my  fault  yo'  been  sorter  ignor- 
ated  by  de  Freed  Chillun  Society,  Len. 
I  wanted  ter  hab  yo'  jine  in  de  gran' 
Contes'  Rally,  but  Rodgers  he  wouldn' 
hear  of  it  nohow." 

"Shucks!  Homer,  dat  ain't  nuffin," 
Len  returned.  "I  didn'  want  ter  partici- 
pation no  how.  Wouldn'  do  fer  county 
constable  an'  real-estate  dealer  ter  take 
•ides  wif  eider  ob  de  two  fractions  dat  are 
contestin'  in  dis  Chris'mas  Rally,  don' 
yo'  see?  If  so  I  didn'  work  fer  de  Bridge- 
town belle,  I'd  be  in  bad  wif  de  Bridge- 
town people,  same  wif  Chatville  East.  I 
reckon  dis  contes'  is  goin'  ter  stir  up  a 
heap  ob  strife  between  dese  two  towns. 
I's  in  a  mos'  peculiar  position,  y'see.  I 
owes  Hank  Jones,  de  Chatville  belle's 
father,  forty  dollars;  an'  I  hopes  ter  sell 
Jim  Sneever,  de  man  what's  engaged  to 
marry  Libby  Parker,  de  Bridgetown 
belle,  dat  garden  plot  in  de  old  cemetary. 
So  y'see  it  ud  be  mighty  bad  business  fer 
me  ter  take  a  ban'  in  de  campaign." 

Homer  sighed  his  relief. 

"An'  yo'  ain't  holdin'  nuffin  agin  Or- 
ganizer Rodgers  fer  de  hard  fings  he  say 
MJout  yo',  Len?" 

"Lor'!  No.  Fer  why  I  should.  Homer? 
Lib  an'  let  lib.  Dat's  my  motter.  Misto 
Rodgers  may  be  a  shark  all  right —  an' 
mebbe  so  I  might  make  it  mighty  oncom- 
for'able  fer  him — but  I's  human.  No  sir, 
I  bear  no  man  no  ill  will,  perticular  at  dis 
Yuletide  season  ob  de  year.  I's  a  con- 
stable, an'  therefore  de  law.  All  de  law 
asks  is  ter  be  let  right  severely  alone.  If  so 
I  was  willin'  to  sot  in  wif  yo'  on  de  clean- 
up, Homer,  a.s  a  silent  an'  unknown  part- 
ner— it  was  simply  'cause  us  is  sech  good 
frien's.  Dat's  all.  Howsomeebber,  yo' 
ain't  wantin'  dat,  so  I's  satisfied." 

Homer  smiled.  He  had  not  expected 
to  find  Len  so  amenable  to  reason. 

"Bis'ness  am  bis'ness,  frien'ship,  frien'- 
•hip,"  he  repeated.  "Len,  jes'  a  minute. 
I  done  got  sumfin'  here  dat  I  want  yo' 
should  sample,  seein'  it's  Chris'mas  sea- 
ion." 

He  led  Len  across  the. room  to  a  low 
cupboard,  and  bending,  opened  the  door. 
He  brought  out  a  squat  bottle  bearing 
a  red  label  with  three  gold  stars  across  its 
face,  and  a  couple  of  glasses. 

"Dis   am   mighty   good   liquor,   Len." 

"Den,  I  reckon  it's  worf  tarryin'  a  time 
ober.  Homer,"  Len  proceeded  to  unwind 
his  scarf. 

Homer  drew  the  cork. 

"Say  when,  Len." 

"Homer,  dere's  times  when  I  fin'  speech 
come  bery  slow.  Dis  am  one  ob  dem 
times." 

They  raised  their  glasses. 

"To  our  frien'ship   which    has    stood 


many  a  trial,"  Lennox  toasted  solemnly. 
"Len,  I  don'  like  dat  word — trial." 
"To  good  frien's  an'  true,"  Len  supple- 
mented. 

"Drink  deep  an'  hearty,"  Homer  re- 
sponded. 

EARLY  winter  twilight  was  settling 
down  when,  the  squat  bottle  being 
emptied  and  Homer  comfortably  snoring 
on  the  lounge,  Lennox  replenished  the 
fire  and  with  slightly  weaving  steps 
ploughed  through  the  snowdrifts  from 
Homer's  cottage  homeward.  He  had  a 
hazy  recollection  of  having  had  some  sort 
of  misunderstanding  with  Jane-Ann  earl- 
ier in  the  day.  Just  what  it  was  he  could 
not  recollect.  But  why  worry  over  trifles? 

II 

TT  WAS  Christmas  Eve,  the  night  of  the 
■l  Freed  Children  of  Africa  Beauty 
Contest. 

Lennox,  shaving  by  aid  of  a  cracked 
mirror  and  a  spluttering  oil  lamp,  paused 
in  his  task  to  wipe  a  bubble  of  blood  that 
oozed  up  through  the  foamy  lather  from  a 
nick  in  his  chin.  Outside  the  cabin  the 
wintry  gale  howled  and  threw  tiny 
pellets  of  snow  against  the  window-panes. 
The  lone  pine  close  beside  the  door  wailed 
in  the  tempest  like  a  lost  soul  seeking 
refuge  from  the  icy  furies. 

Inside,  all  was  peace  and  warmth.  The 
fragrant  smell  of  newly-baked  mince  pies 
came  from  the  kitchen — also  Jane-Ann's 
voice  in  song: 

"No  wonder  my  nerves  all  shot  ter 
bits,"  commented  Len,  as  he  wiped  his 
blade  on  one  of  his  wife's  freshly-ironed 
table-napkins.  "War  in  one  ear  an'  Jane- 
Ann's  song  in  de  udder.  I's  jes'  like  a  cork 
on  a  whirlpool.  Lor'  Harry!  Why  will 
dat  wumman  sing  all  de  delorious  songs  in 
de  hull  worl'?  Lissen  to  dat,  now,"  as 
from  the  kitchen  came  floating  the  words 
of  the  Christmas  song: 

"Star  ob  de  East,  Oh  beautiful  Star." 

"If  her's  bakin'  ter  dat  slow  time  I  kin 
see  where  us  gets  our  Chris'mas  dinner 
'long  'bout  last  ob  January." 

Len  finished  shaving,  stooped  to  gaze 
through  the  frosted  window,  then  with  a 
sigh  reached  for  his  coat  which  hur>g  from 
the  back  of  a  chair. 

"Yo',  Len,  whar  yo'  off  ter  dis  wil 
night?" 

Len  turned  to  confront  the  ponderous 
Jane-Ann,  who,  befloured  arms  akimbo, 
stood  darkly  surveying  him  from  the  door- 
way. 

"  'Mergency  meetin'  ob  de  'Celsior 
lodge,  Jane-Ann.    Cotter  go." 

"Humph!  Poker-players  meetin'  in 
Abe  W-hite's  pool-room,  more  like.  Yo' 
don'  budge  one  step  from  dis  house  ter- 
night." 

"I  gotter  go,  Jane-Ann,"  Len  told  her. 
"Ain't  I  gran'-master.  Senior  an'  Junior 
warden,  Tyler  an'  Secretary  Treasury  ob 
dat  secret  order?" 

"Yo's  a  hull  heap  ob  things  I  don'  know 
yo'  is,  but  also  yo's  a  hull  heap  ob  fings 
I  do  know  yo'  is.  An'  I  sure  know  yo'  fer 
de  nobles'  liar  in  all  de  worl'.  Take  off  dat 
coat  an'  cap  an'  come  over  here  whar  I 
kin  keep  an  eye  on  yo'." 

Len  fidgeted.  Things  certainly  looked 
bad  for  him. 

JANE-ANN,"  he  said  humbly,  "dere's 
'nudder  reason  fer  why  I  should  go 
out.    Las'  week  I  done  see  some  chiney 
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dishes  in  Dawson's  store  winder  what  I 
want  ter  buy  yo'  fer  Chris'mas  presen'.  I 
didn'  hab  de  price  den.  Howsomeebber," 
he  added,  "it's  a  stormy  night  an'  mebbe 
I  best  bide  at  home  here  an'  be  comfor'- 
able." 

He  proceeded  to  draw  off  his  coat  but 
Jane-Ann  stopped  him. 

"Laws  sakes,  Len,  can't  yo'  nowise  take 
a  joke?  Hones'  ter  goodnes'  yo's  gettin' 
dat  super-sensatitive  a  body  can't  tease 
yo'  'tall  any  mo'.  I  was  only  jes'  a-fool- 
in',  Len.  Dere  ain't  no  reason  in  de  worl' 
yo'  should  remain  hum,  see'n's  it's  Chris'- 
mas Eve  an' dat 'Celsior  Lodge  needs  yo'." 

Len  hesitated.  "Guess  mebbe  lodge 
kin  git  'long  wifout  me,"  he  decided. 

"Yo'  go  'long.  Yo'  know  dat  lodge 
cayn'tdonuffin'  ob  de  sort,  Len  Ballister." 

"Sides,  Jane-Ann,  I  fin's  I's  jes'  free 
dollars  short  ob  de  price  Dawson  ast  fer 
dem  dishes." 

"Shucks!  I'll  gib  yo'  de  free  dollars. 
Now  yo'  git  goin'  speedy." 

Len  took  the  three  one  dollar  bills  from 
Jane-Ann  and  tucked  them  into  his  vest 
pocket. 

"  'Celsior  Lodge  am  m  a  bad  way, 
Jane-Ann,"  he  sighed,  as  he  buttoned  up 
his  overcoat.  "Dis  new  Freed  Chillun  Ob 
Africa  Society  has  jes'  'bout  put  us  outer 
bisncss* 

"Den  do  sumfin  ter  stop  dat  lodge,  Len. 
Yo're  smart  ennuf ,  shorely." 

"But  Jane- Ann,  dat  gran'  organizm 
Chicago  Nigger,  is  smoover  dan  a  elum 
tree  wif  de  bark  off.  He's  done  hypnotize 
ebery  man,  wumman  an'  chil'  in  dis  town 
an'  Bridgetown.  An'  now  he  puts  on  dis 
Chris'mas  Beauty  Contes'  stunt,  an'  it 
looks  like  'Celsior  Lodge'U  lose  ebery 
member  it's  got." 

"No  wonder,"  flared  Jane-Ann.  "Yo'r 
'Celsior  Lodge  am  ennuf  ter  scare  de  life 
out  ob  any  Nigger,  luggin'  him  fer 
'nitiation  in  a  coffin,  like  I  hears  yo'  do. 
Small  won'er  dey  throw  a  fit  when  yo' 
tried  ter  enter  'ern  in  dat  lodge.  I  don' 
blame  'em.  Now,  take  dis  udder  order 
Freed  Chillun.  Why,  I  un'erstan'  dere 
ain't  no  'nitiation  'tall  in  dat.  Yo'  jes' 
pays  six  dollars  an'  belongs.  Dat's  de  kin' 
ob  lodge  fer  superstitious  colored  folks 
ter  jine." 

"  'Celsior  dori^'  use  a  coffin  no  mo'," 
:Len  offered  in  defense.  "Us  sold  it  ter 
Miss  Stamers  fer  ten  dollars  day  her  ol'  ma 
got  blowed  up  blastin'  rock.  But  de 
'Celsior  am  a  secret  brudderhood  wif 
secrets  an'  so  it's  gotter  be  allars,  pervid- 
in'  it  ain't  put  outer  bisness  by  dis  new 
order.  If  dese  niggers  ud  rather  belong 
ter  a  no-'count  society  dan  a  secret  one — 
dey  kin  so  do.  Now,  I  mus'  git  'long  ter 
dooty." 

T RUBBLE  wif  yo'  is.  yo'  got  too 
many  irons  in  de  fire,"  frowned 
Jane-Ann.  "Yo'  got  too  much  ter  fink 
'bout,  Len.  What  wif  your  stave-cuttin', 
your  real-estate  bisness  an'  bein'  con- 
stable ob  Chatville  East,  yo'  ain't  got  de 
time  ter  gib  ter  dis  secret  lodge  ob  your'n. 
What  yo'  orter  do  is  drap  all  dese  udder 
fings  an'  concentrate  on  puttin'  dat 
yaller  dude  ob  a  organizer  frum  Chicago 
out  ob  de  runnin'.  Dat  smilin'  nigger 
ain't  no  good.  You  trest  a  wumman's 
tuition  to  know.  An'  I  knows  whereof  I 
speaks.  I's  advisin'  yo'  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Misto  Eli  Rodgers." 

"I's  keepin'  one,"  Len  said. 

"Yes,  yo's  keepin  one,  an'  all  de  good 
it's  doin'.  Here  it  am  Chris'mas,  an' 
dat  man's  pluckin'  money  from  our 
people's  pockets  right  an'  left'.  01' 
Elder  Hawkins  can't  hab  de  Chris'mas 
tree  in  his  church  dis  year  on  'count  ob 
nobudy  bein'  interested.  Eberybudy  is 
Freed  Chillun,  an'  Beauty  Contes'.  It  al- 
mos'  breaks  my  heart  ter  see  Elder  pinin' 
ober  dat." 

"I's  not  worryin'  ober  any  pinin'  Elder 
Hawkins  am  doin'  ",  Len  said  unfeelingly. 
"I  got  trubbles  ob  my  own." 

"Humph!    An'  how  'bout  de  fool  girls 
what  am  candidates  in  beauty  contes'?" 
Jane-Ann  snorted.      "How   'bout   dem? 

What's  it  doin'  ter  dem?    I'll  tell  yo' 

It's  jes'  naturally  turnin'  dere  foolish 
heads.  Take  Sally  Jones,  de  Bridgetown 
belle,  an'  Libby  Parker,  de  beauty  ob  dis 
town,  Len.  Day's  bof  ob  'em  so  puffed 
up  wif  vanity  dey'll  scarcely  speak  to  a 
body.  'Sides,  dey  are  bofe  ob  'em  head 
ober  heels  in  lub  wif  dis  no-'count  dood, 
Eli  Rodgers." 

"Dat  ain't  affectin'  me  none,"  Len 
said.  "None 'tall." 

"Oh,  ain't  it?"  Jane-Ann  advanced  a 
step  and  stood  above  her  husband  menac- 
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ingly.  "Dat  beauty  contes'  is  goin'  to 
make  a  heap  less  joy  fer  yo'  an'  me  dis 
Chris'mas."  she  declared.  "Yo'  might  as 
well  know  dat." 

Len  stared. 

"How  so,  Jane-Ann?" 

"Wasn'  Jim  Sneever  goin'  ter  buy  half 
ob  dat  garden  farm  frum  us  soon  as  he  got 
married  ter  Libby  Parker?" 

"Quite  so.  But  how's  dis  contes'  goin 
to  affect  dat?" 

"I'll  tell  yo'  how,"  cried  Jane-Ann, and 
Len  quaked  before  the  sternness  in  her 
eyes. 

"Dat  Libby  am  so  stuck  on  dis  Chicago 
dood  her's  frowed  pore  Jim  clean  ober- 
board." 

Len  gasped. 

"Yo'  means  ter  say  Jim  an'  Libby  won't 
be  gettin'  married  at  all,  Jane-Ann?" 

"Dat's  exactly  what  I'm  a-sayin'." 

LEN  stood  pondering.  This  intelligence 
if  true — and  apparently  Jane-Ann 
knew  whereof  she  spoke — was  going  to 
affect  his  personal  interests;  and  any- 
thing which  affected  Len's  personal  in- 
terests was  worthy  of  deep  and  painstak- 
ing consideration. 

"Dat  means  us  lose  'bout  two  thous- 
an'  good  dollars,  Jane-Ann,"  he  groaned. 

"Dat's  de  'mount  dat  garden  farm 
would  sell  fer',  Len." 

"Dat's  what  us'll  lose  den.  Pervidin' 
dat  marriage  don'  take  place." 

"It's  not  goin'  ter  take  place,  Len. 
How  kin  it?  Libby  Parker  declar's  her's 
too  good  fer  Jim,  an'  won't  hab  him 
nohow." 

Len  stood  thoughtfully  polishing  the 
constable's  badge  on  his  vest  with  his 
shirt  sleeve.  Jane-Ann  went  back  to  the 
Kitchen.  Len  sank  down  on  a  stool  and 
nursed  his  head  in  his  hands. 

The  spindly  hands  on  the  mottled  face 
of  the  old  clock  showed  the  hour  to  be 
eight-thirty.  The  Freed  Children  Beauty 
Contest  would  soon  be  in  full  swing. 
Finally,  as  though  some  form  of  action 
had  been  decided  on,  Len  stood  up.  He 
felt  in  an  inner  pocket  as  if  to  assure  him- 
self that  a  certain  letter  was  still  in  his 
possession,  opened  a  drawer  in  the  side- 
board and  from  it  took  constable-re- 
volver and  a  pair  of  rusty  handcuffs  and 
slipped  them  into  his  overcoat  pocket, 
then  turned  toward  the  door. 

Jane-Ann  called  to  him  from  the  kitch- 
en. 

"Wait  up  a  minute,  Len.  I  wanter  take 
some  ob  dis  Chris'mas  cake  ober  ter 
Elder  Hawkins,  an'  I'll  company  you  dat 
fur." 

"Hurry  up  den,"  Len  responded.  "Time 
is  pressin'  an'  dis  night  I's  a  houn'  ob  de 
Law." 

"Aw  shucks!  One  wouldn'  dream  it  ter 
see  how  yo'  loaf  'roun'  when  yo'  orter  be 
on  yo'r  way  ter  buy  dem  dishes,"  Jane- 
Ann  retorted,  as  she  appeared,  drawing 
on  her  heavy  coat. 

T~*HEY    went   out   from    the    cheerful 
A  fragrant  air  of  the  house  into  the  cold, 
white  night. 

Above  the  frozen  river  a  silver  star 
stood  out  in  twinkling  radiance;  from  it, 
a  long  arrow  of  light  sped  through  un- 
fathomed  space  to  rest  upon  the  tarn- 
ished spire  of  a  little  church. 

Jane-Ann  pointed  it  out  to  Len.  "It's  a 
sign, 'I  she  whispered  in  awed  tones. 
"Dat's  a  message  frum  de  Star  ob 
Bethlehem  ter  dat  ol'  saint  Elder  Haw- 
kins." 

"Mebbe  so,'.'  said  Len  absently.  "Yo' 
step  'long,  Jane-Ann.  I's  goin'  in  ter  hab  a 
word  er  so  wif  Tom  Simmons." 

He  turned  in  at  an  open  gate  and 
knocked  on  a  door  bearing  in  gilt  letters 
the  words:  "Thomas  Jeffery  Simmons, 
Organ  and  Piano  agent,  'Music  will  drive 
your  cares  away.  A  dollar  a  week  i«  all  you 
pay.'  " 

A  thin  negro  with  saffron-colored  face 
and  bald  egg-shaped  head  opened  the 
door  to  Len's  knock. 

"Ebenin",  Misto  Simmons,"  Len  ad- 
dressed him.  "Wanter  talk  a  word  er  two 
ob  bisness  wif  yo',  if  so  it's  convenient." 

"Come  in,"  invited  the  agent. 

"Not  necessary.  Kin  say  all  I  gottersay 
here.  Cotter  git  right  down  ter  de  station. 
I's  on  constable  dooty  ter-night." 

Simmons  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"Now  den,  what  I  want  ter  ast  yo'  is 
dis,"  Len  resumed,  "if  I  put  froo  the  sale 
of  an  organ  ter  de  'Celsior  Lodge,  what 
do  I  get  out  of  dat  deal?" . 

Simmons  stiffened  to  interest  like  a 
pointer  to  scent. 


"Cash  money?" 

"Sure.  Cash  money,  right  in  yo'r  fist." 

"Yo'  gits  twenty  fifty.  Dat's  half  what 
I  makes." 

"An'  how  soon  kin  yo'  deliber  dat  or- 
gan?" 

"Right  away.   To-night  if  yo'  says  so." 

"Den  ter-night  it  is.  Here's  free  dollars 
down  an'  de  res'  right  soon.   How's  dat?" 

"How  soon?" 

"Ter-morrow  mawnin'." 

"Dat's  satisfactory.  I'll  go  get  dat 
organ  ober  now." 

"T'anks,  Misto  Simmons,  an'  a  very 
merry  Chris'mas." 

T  EN'S  long  legs  propelled  him  down 
-•-/  the  white  road  toward  the  little  red 
station.  He  paused  for  a  moment  op- 
posite the  building  in  which  the  Freed 
Children  were  holding  their  beauty  con- 
test to  listen  to  the  jargon  of  happy 
voices  within  and  watch  a  long  line  of 
candidates,  money  in  hand,  eagerly 
awaiting  their  turn  at  the  wicket  of  a 
small  box-like  stall,  bearing  the  sign: 
"Pay  doos  here  and  secure  voting 
coopons"  and  in  which,  like  a  king  on  his 
throne,  sat  grand  organizer  Eli  Rodgers. 
Then,  holding  to  the  shadows,  Len  went 
on  to  the  station. 

"Sleek,"  he  addressed  the  worried 
looking  man  who  acted  as  telegraph  oper- 
ator, station-agent  and  baggageman, 
"I's  goin'  ter  ast  yo'  a  question  as  one 
'Celsior  brudder  ter  anudder.  Also, 
Sleek,  it's  de  voice  of  de  law  speakin'  ter 
yo.  Tell  me,  did  Misto  Eli  Rodgers  buy 
a  railway  ticket  from  yo'  lately?" 

The  agent  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
Then,  as  Len  flashed  his  constable's 
badge,  he  answered. 

"Rodgers  buyed  a  ticket  fer  Chicago 
only  'bout  a  hour  ago,  Len." 

"T'anks,  Sleek.  An'  what  time  dat 
express  train  West  due  here?" 

"Nine-twenty.  Her'U  be  on  time. 
AUarsis." 

"I  see.  Dat's  all.  Sleek.  An'  now, 
brudder,  what  am  yo'r  obligations  to- 
ward a  'Celsior  brudder?" 

"I  keeps  his  secrets,  fights  his  battles 
and  shares  his  woes,"  the  agent  responded. 

They  gripped  hands;  then  Len  went 
swiftly  out  and  back  along  the  snow- 
packed  road  to  where  the  Freed  Children 
of  Africa  were  expectantly  assembled. 

He  approached  the  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated building  as  cautiously  as  a  weasel 
approaches  a  chicken-pen.  Without,  all 
was  quiet  as  the  grave,  but  within  was 
music  and  the  hoarse  hum  of  excited 
voices  clamouring  in  jargon. 

Lennox  slid  noiselessly  along  the  wall 
and  peered  in  through  a  window.  Every 
available  space  in  the  building  was  oc- 
cupied; chairs  and  benches  held  eager  and 
excited  voters  who  had  paid  their  Freed 
Children  of  Africa  entrance  fees  in  order 
to  give  the  belle  of  their  choice  a  "helpin' 
han'." 

Christmas  decorations  were  every- 
where in  evidence.  Paper  bells  of  deep 
crimson  hue  and  evergreens  adorned  the 
smoked  ceiling.  Holly  winked  red  eyes 
from  the  cracked  walls.  On  the  platform, 
between  the  belle  of  Bridgetown  and  the 
belle  of  Chatville  East,  sat  Homer  Hud- 
son, Royal  Angel  of  the  order,  attired  in  a 
dress  suit  several  sizes  too  small  for  him 
and  holding  a  gilt  wand  in  his  hand. 

THERE  was  open  hostility  in  the 
glances  the  two  belles  of  the  rival 
towns  threw  each  other.  Sally  Jones, 
gowned  in  a  frothy  creation  of  apple  green 
silk,  yellow  silk  hose  and  slippers  of 
champagne  color,  was  holding  her  head 
high  like  a  blacksnake  before  it  strikes, 
and  fairly  hissing  hate  at  her  rival.  Miss 
Libby  Parker,  who  wore  a  wonderful 
gown  of  black  velvet,  an  imitation  dia- 
mond sunburst  at  her  full  throat  and  a 
"Milky  Way"  band  of  like  jewels  across 
her  ochre  brow. 

Below  the  platform,  Abe  White's  seven 
piece  orchestra  played  with  spirit  befitting 
the  occasion  that  immortal  classic: 
"There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town 
to-night." 

Len  took  in  everything  with  one  glance 
then  softly  he  withdrew  from  the  window 
and  slipped  around  to  the  front  of  the 
building.  A  dim  light  shone  from  the 
little  box  office. 

LEN  STOOPED  and  applied  an  eye  to 
the  key-hole  in  the  door.  He  saw  a 
lean,  yellow  hand  transferring  sheafs  of 
banknotes  from  a  drawer  to  a  small  black 
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bag.  Gently  he  tried  the  door.  It  was 
locked.  He  backed  away  and  slipped  be- 
hind the  friendly  shadow  of  a  tree. 

Scarcely  had  he  gotten  hidden,  when 
the  door  of  the  box-office  opened  noise- 
lessly and  Grand  Organizer  Rodgers, 
fur-lined  overcoat  buttoned  well  up 
about  his  throat,  silk  hat  pulled  well 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  carrying  a  black 
bag,  issued  forth  and  like  a  sinister  spirit 
started  to  glide  across  the  street. 

Len  stepped  out  and  confronted  him. 
"Howde,     Misto     Rodgers,     also     as 
Soapy  Fouler,  what's  all  yo'r  hurry?" 

Rodgers  uttered  an  exclamation  and 
his  right  band  flashed  toward  his  coat 
pocket;  but  Len,  his  Bulldog  revolver 
presented  at  the  organizer's  mid-person, 
spoke. 

"Nuffin'  like  dat,  now.  Yo'  back  up  in- 
to dat  place  yo'  jes'  lef,  an  back  speedy." 
Rodgers  lost  no  time  in   obeying  the 
order. 

Once  inside  the,  tiny  room,  Len  took 
the  pistol  from  Rodgers'  pocket,  reached 
for  the  black  bag,  put  it  behind  him  on 
the  table,  and  from  an  inner  pocket  drew 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Chief 
of  Chatville  police.  This  he  passed  to  the 
wilting  Mr.  Rodgers. 

"Now  den,"  he  said,  the  perusal  over, 
"yo'  see  whar  yo'  stan's  wii  us,  de  law, 
Misto  Rodgers  also  as  Foster.  Question 
am,  do  yo'  prefer  arres'  an'  injurious 
publicity  ter — sumfin  else  I  has  ter  pro- 
pose to  yo'?" 

Rodgers  shivered.  "Fer  Gawd's  sake 
don'  arres'  me,  Misto  Constable.  I's 
willin'  to  do  anyfing  yo'  has  ter  propose," 
he  groaned. 

"Lis'en  den,"  .said  Len. 
For  ten  minutes  he  talked  to  the  crest- 
fallen Rodgers  like  a  father  would  talk  to 
an  erring  son.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
sat  back  on  his  stool  and  surveyed  the 
organizer  from  slitted  eyes. 

"How  'bout  it?"  he  asked.  "Is  yo' 
willin'  to  do  what  I  proposes,  pervidin'  I 
keep  what  I  knows  to  myse'f  an'  'low  yo' 
to  journey  away  from  dis  place  wearin' 
needer  bullet-hole  er  han'cuffs?" 
"I's  willin',"  shivered  the  other. 
"Den  come  'long  up  ter  de  platfo'm  an' 
back  me  up  in  what  I's  goin'  ter  say." 

A  cheer  arose  when  Len  and  Grand 
Organizer  Rodgers  were  seen  to  enter  the 
hall  together  and  arm  in  arm  walk  up  the 
aisle  to  the  platform. 

Lennox,  the  black  bag  containing  the 
night's  receipts  gripped  beneath  an  arm, 
held  up  his  hand  for  order. 
Immediately  silence  fell  on  the  audience. 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  Len  addressed 
them,  "Gran'  Organizer  Rodgers  hab  a 
mos'  important  announcement  ter  make 
to  yo'  all.  Befo'  brudder  Rodgers  enunci- 
ates, I'd  be  favored  to  speak  a  word  er  two 
preparatory  to  what  he  may  hab  ter  tell 
yo'.     Ter-night  de  S'preme  an'  Ancient 
order   ob   'Celsior   Secret   Brudderhood, 
ob  which  I  hab  de  honor  to  be  Gran' 
Master  and  Organizer,  approached  bfud- 
der  Rodgers  wif  a   proposition   dat   de 
Freed  Chillun  ob  Africa  'malgimate  wif 
it  an'  so  make  fer  one  single  Order  ob  im- 
pregnable  strength    an'    unity.       Gran' 
Organizer  Rodgers  am  willin'  ter  see  dis 
'malgimation  take  place,  an'  in  a  minute 
er  so  will  ast  yo'  one  an'  all  who  are  paid 
up  members  t'  Freed  Chillun  ob  Africa, 
ter  make  de  jinin'  up  magnanimous.     If 
so  yo'  do — and  yo'  will,  I's  sure,  I  wish 
ter  say  dat  de  mos'  heroic  an'  nerve- 
shakin'  'nitiation  to  'Celsior  Lodge  will 
be   dispensed   wif,   an'   all   members   ob 
Freed  Chillun'U  be  accepted  as  members 
ob   'Celsior  Secret  brudderhood   wifout 
furder  routine.    Organizer  Rodgers,  who 
am  obliged  to  return  ter  Chicago  ter- 
night,    habin'    been   summoned       by    a 
telegram  ob  dyin'  mudder,  will  hab  but  a 
minute  er  so  to  gib  yo'.    Us'll  hear  frum 
him  now." 

"Us  don'  need  ter  hear  frum  Organizer 

Rodgers,"  cried  a  voice.    "What  yo'  an' 

him  'grees  on  am  good  enuf  fer  us,  Len." 

"Dat's  right,"  shouted  the  audience. 

Len  bowed  low. 

"Dat  bein'  de  case,  brudders  an' 
ladies,  us'll  consider  it  settled." 

HE  WALKED  over  to  the  downcast 
Rodgers  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Brudder,  as  yo'  has  a  train  ter  ketch, 
us'll  excuse  yo'.  Good-by,  many  fanks 
for  yo'r  good  work,  an'  Merry  Chris'mas." 

Amid  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  audience. 
Organizer  Eli  Rodgers  slunk  from  the 
hall. 

Len  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled  down 
on  faces  that  smiled  back  at  him. 
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Goldman'sHairColor  Restorer.  Thenatural  color 

ox  my  hair  is 


jet  black. 
brown 


..,    black  or  dark   brown medium 

very  light  brown,  drab  or  auburn 


Name 

Address.. 


■  print  roar  nunc  and  address  plainly 
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"Brudder  lodge  members,  an'  sister 
frien's,"  he  resumed,  "I  has  still  one 
proposition  ter  make  ter  yo'  one  an'  all. 
It  am  dis.  We  hab  wif  us  ter-night  two 
outstanding  beauties  from  our  respective 
towns.  I  refer  ter  Miss  Sally  Jones  ob 
Bridgetown,  an'  Miss  Libby  Parker  ob 
Chatville  East.  Dis  contes'  ter-night  was 
ter  decide  which  ob  dese  belles  am  most 
beautifuller.  Frien's,  yo'  hab  only  ter 
look  at  dem  bofe  ter  know  it  ud  take 
somebudy  more'n  human  ter  decide  dat. 
Each  ob  dese  belles  em  so  beautiful 
needer  ob  dem  could  be  more  so.  Now 
den,  what  I  proposes,  is,  dat  each  ob  dem 
be  giben  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
f  rum  de  fees  ter-night  collected.  What  say 
yo'  all?  Please  ter  indicatun  yo'r  senti- 
ments by  eeder  a  clap  on  de  nan's —  er 
silence." 

"Jes'  a  minute." 

Homer  Hudson  leaped  to  his  feet,  and 
poising  his  gilt  wand  like  a  javelin- 
thrower,  glared  at  the  speaker  and  then  at 
the  smiling  audience. 

"Right  here,"  Homer  shouted,  "befo' 
dis  bisness  proceeds  furder,  I  feels  con- 
trained  ter  ast  Misto  Ballister  one  er  two 
pertinent  questions,  fust  ob  which  am: 
s'pose  a  brudder,  already  a  'Celsior,  done 
jined  up  wif  dis  Freed  Chillun  ob  Africa 
an'  paid  his  six  dollars  doos.  Am  he  en- 
titled ter  dat  money  back?" 

All  eyes  turned  to  Len. 

"Constitution  num'er  fo'  eighty-six 
ob  Lodge-Code  done  deal  wif  dat  ques- 
tion fully,"  spoke  up  that  gentleman 
suavely.  "  'Cordin'  ter  dat  code  al 
'Celsiors  what  jined  Freed  Chillun  an' 
paid  dere  doos,  gets  receipt  in  full  pay- 
ment ob  a  year's  lodge-doos  in  advance." 

He  glanced  across  at  Homer  and  shuf- 
fled his  feet  on  the  platform. 

"Annudder  question  dat  brudder  Hud- 
son is  'bout  ter  ast — an'  which  he,  er  any 
brudder,  hab  ebery  right  ter  ast — am, 
'If  'Celsior  doos  am  only /we  dollars,.an' 
Freed  Chillun,  six,  what  dispensation  will 
be  made  ob  dat  extry  dollar?  Ter  dat 
question  I  answer  dis:  dat  extry  dollar 
goes  toward  de  buyin'  ob  a  new  organ  fer 
our  lodge  room — if  so  yo'all  am  willin'." 

Cries  of  "We's  willin,  Len,"  and 
"Whatever  yo'  says,  goes,"  drowned 
Homer  Hudson's  voice  of  protest.  He 
threw  aside  his  gilt  wand  and  climbing 
down  from  the  platform  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  jibing  crowd  out  of  doors. 

The  belle  of  Bridgetown  and  the  belle 
of  Chatville  East  were  seated  close  to- 
gether now,  whispering  amicably  and 
smiling  sweetly  one  on  the  other. 

Len  pointed  toward  them.  "Frien's," 
he  said  softly,  "once  mo'  I  asts  dat  if  so 
my  proposal  regardin'  dese  two  cha'min' 
an'  beautiful  ladies  meet  with  yo'r  ap- 
proval, clap  yo'r  ban's." 

Deafening  applause  greeted  his  words, 
Len  smiled  and  bowed,  smiled  and 
bowed  again. 

"Frien's,"  he  spoke  when  the  clapping 
had  subsided,  "if  so  I  seemster  be  run- 
nin'  dis  Chris'mas  Contes'  Rally,  lemme 
say  sech  was  furdes'  frum  my  t'oughts 
when  I  step  up  on  dis  platfo'm.  How- 
Bomeebber,  I've  done  my  li'l  all;  an'  now, 
I  asts  dat  somebuddy  be  chose  ter  act  as 
de  Santy  Claus  dat  pays  a  cash  tribute 
ter  beauty,  an'  I  sugges'  dat  sumbuddy 
be  Jim  Sneever." 

From  the  black  bag  Len  extracted  the 
amount  of  the  prizes,  and  stood  waiting 
for  Sneever,  who  amid  sallies  and  cheers, 
elbowed  his  way  to  the  platform. 

Len  handed  him  the  money  and  bend- 
ing whispered  in  his  ear. 

"Jim,  if  dis  don'  reinstation  yo'  wif 
Libby,  it's  yo'r  own  fault.    Yo'll  fin'  me 


right  here,  ready  ter  lis'en,  when  yo' 
comes  back." 

Len  sat  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  The 
orchestra  had  struck  up  a  Yuletide 
selection  which  sounded  like  a  hail  storm 
on  a  tin  roof  and  the  audience  were  sing- 
ing the  words.  Len  was  supremely  con- 
tented, supremely  happy.  This  was 
Christmas  Eve  as  Christmas  Eve  should 
be.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  Sally  Jones 
tittering  coyly  as  she  accepted  her  prize. 
He  saw  Jim  Sneever  approach  Libby 
Parker  and  stand  humble  and  dumb  in 
the  radiance  of  her  loveliness.  He  saw 
Libby  smile  tenderly  upon  Jim,  saw  her 
bend  her  regal  head  and  whisper  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  Then,  reaching  down, 
Len  opened  the  black  bag  on  his  knees, 
and  waited. 

The  last  verse  of  "Jolly  Old  St.  Nichol- 
as" was  being  sung  with  gusto  when 
Sneever  stole  up  behind  Len  and 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Len,  lis'en  here.  Libby  done  say  I's 
ter  pay  yo'  dis  hundred  as  part  fust  pay- 
ment on  dat  buildin'-lot.  Quick,  Len, 
take  it  befo'  anybudy  gets  wise." 

Len  twisted  his  long  body  so  as  to 
place  it  between  Sneever  and  the  audience. 

"Jes'  drap  it  in  dat  satchel,  Jim.  Dat's 
all  right.  Now  jine  in  de  singin'  an  prove 
yo'self  as  happy  as  yo'  feels." 

TT  WAS  long  after  the  lights  in  the 
1  Chatville  East  Barracks  had  been 
extinguished  and  the  happy  crowds  had 
dispersed,  that  Len  Ballister,  Grand 
Master,  Junior  and  Senior  Warden,  Tyler 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Excelsior 
Secret  Brotherhood  ,  came  softly  from 
that  society's  lodge  room  and  stood  for  a 
moment  on  the  Sacred  Portals  of  Hosti- 
billa,  gazing  with  wrapt  expression  to- 
ward the  Eastern  Star,  now  a  dim  point 
in  the  wintry  sky.  In  the  solid  safe  in 
the  basement  reposed  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  in  new  membership  fees. 
A  brand  new  organ  stood  beside  the  altar 
of  the  Grand  Master.  Jim  Sneever  and 
Libby  Parker  had  made  up  their  lover's 
quarrel;  the  sale  of  the  garden  property 
was  an  assurance.  Beneath  his  arm  he 
held  Jane- Ann's  set  of  china  dishes  and  to- 
morrow— no  to-day — was  Christmas. 

Len's  heart  was  tender  toward  all  man- 
kind as  he  descended  the  creaky  steps  and 
sought  the  path  leading  homeward. 

As  he  drew  near  his  cabin,  from  whose 
window  a  light  twinkled  like  a  beacon 
ray,  a  huge  something  rose  up  from  the 
shadows  to  confront  him;  a  big  negro  in  a 
dress-suit  and  wide  expanse  of  shirtbosom. 

"Lor'  sake.  Homer,  what  yo'  doin'  out 
here?" 

Len  braked,  skidded  and  almost 
turned  turtle,  so  suddenly  had  the 
apparition  came  upon  him. 

Homer's  voice  was  sullen. 

"I   been   a-waitin'   up  fer  yo'.     Dat's 
why  I's  here.    I  want  ter  know  whedder 
I's  still  a  Royal  Angel,  Len?     If  I  is  I  ■ 
makes  no  kicks." 

"An  if  yo'  istiH,  Homer?    What  den?" 

"Den  I  wants  dat  two  hunderd  dat 
Angel  job  cost  me — an'  I  wants  it  quick 
off." 

Len  considered. 

"Homer,"  he  said,  "  'cordin'  ter  presen' 
indications  'Celsior  Lodge  don't  need  no 
Royal  Angel.  But  Homer,"  as  the 
other's  jaw  squared  ominously,  "dat 
ain't  sayin'  it  nebber  will.  So,  Homer, 
yo'  may  still  consider  yo'se'f  Royal  Angel 
wif  de  right  to  finance  anyfing  de  lodge 
undertakes  ter  do." 

Homer  sighed  his  relief. 

"Dat's  all  right  den,  Len.  I's  satisfied," 
he  said. 


Good-bye,   Old   Sourdough 

Conlintied  from  page  IB 


Mack,  I  can  squeeze  you  in  as  extra  bell- 
boy, though  we  don't  need  one  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It's  for  old  time's  sake, 
you  know." 

"Next  Year"  Macklin,  with  the  vision 
of  the  old  years,  and  of  that  gold-find  up 
in  the  mountains  still  fresh  in  his  brain, 
nodded  sadly. 

"I'll  take  it,  Dunk,"  he  said.  "Things 
•ren't  what  I  expected  to  find  them.  Bill 
Rentier  said  he'd  carry  me  through  the 
winter,  but  I  don't  want  him  to  have  to 
do  that.  He  isn't  getting  any  money  out 
of  the  mine;  I've  seen  the  letters  which 
come  through,  and  there  hasn't  been  any 
body  so  much  as  nibbled  at  it  yet.  Yes, 
Dunk,  I'll  carry  the  ice-water  all  winter, 


for  my  meals  and  a  grub-stake  next 
spring." 

So  hopeful  Macklin,  with  a  mountain  of 
gold  recorded  in  his  name,  steadied  him- 
self for  the  job  of  jumping  to  his  feet  every 
time  some  flitting  traveller  pressed  the 
button  for  another  glass  of  ice-water;  and 
while  he  tried  to  get  a  grip  upon  this  new 
shocking  phase  of  life.  Bill  Rentier  was 
struggling  to  interest  some  financial  man 
in  the  Mountain  of  Gold. 

But  when  spring  came,  a  new  grubstake 
was  not  his  sole  financial  need.  A  sum- 
ming up  of  the  situation  with  Bill 
Rentier  disclosed  that  fact. 

"Things  are  not  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,"  Rentier  was  forced  to  admit. 
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m  the  Palatial 
Apavlment  House 
to  the  Ifumble Home 


#i#  i 


TH  E  towering  apartment  house  rising  high 
above  its  modest  neighbors  is  more  than 
a  masterpiece  of  constructive  genius.  It 
is  a  city  of  small  homes,  each  representing  a 
problem  in  personal  comfort.  Everything  that 
modern  ingenuity  can  accomplish  toward  this 
end  goes  into  them.  Not  the  least  factor  is  the 
hardwood  flooring. 

Beaver  Brand  Hardwood  Flooring  is  the  first 
choice  of  builders  who  think  in  terms  of  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  All  hardwood 
floorings  may  look  alike  when  purchased,  but 
these  men  must  be  sure  of  satisfaction,  five,  ten, 
twenty  years  hence.  Seaman-Kent  Beaver 
Brand  is  their  guarantee. 

In  luxurious  private  homes  Beaver  Brand 
Hardwood  Flooring  becomes  a  necessity.  It  is 
the  logical  groundwork  of  interior  construction 
and  of  first  importance  from  the  artistic  sense. 
Rich  hangings,  furniture,  bric-a-brac  depend  on 
its  elegant  surface  for  the  attainment  of 
dignity  and  charm.  Beaver  Brand  flooring  is  at 
once  the  first  thought  and  the  finishing  touch. 

The  smaller  home  also  is  enhanced  by  Beaver 
Brand  Hardwood  Flooring.  Priced  within  reach 
of  every  purse,  it  appeals  to  those  who  are  build- 
ing that  home  of  their  own  or  replacing  their, 
old  pine  floors.  Beaver  Brand  is  economical 
— durable,  sanitary  and  easily  kept  clean.  Its 
beautiful  finish  saves  the  expense  of  floor  cover- 
ings. Perfectly  matched  and  milled,  anyone 
can  lay  it. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  every  city  and  town  in 
Canada  who  is  glad  to  give  full  information  at 
any  time — prompt  and  efficient  service  of  supply. 


Manufactured  by 

The  SEAMAN-KENT  QOi^PMii limited 

£grgesi  fhxiucvncfjiardwood  Flooring  in  the  British  fwpirv 
WAUACE  AVENUE  -  TORONTO 
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Eatabliahed  18S0 — 70  Year» 


Helnteman  <&  Co. 

Art  Plamio 

First  in  the  hearts  of  the  Canadian  people 
— Canada's  much-loved  Piano. 

First  in  beauty  of  construction — designed 
to  meet  the  furnishings  of  any  room. 

First  in  richness  of  tone  and  delicacy  of 
touch — the  choice  of  Tetrazzini,  Melta  and 
other  great  world  artists. 


Let  it  be  a  Heintzman  &  Co. 
Piano,  Grand  or  Upright,  for 
Christmas  —  ijour  first  choice. 


193-197  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

Writm  for  iltuatrated  Catalogue 
naming     AfacLcan's    Magazine 


TUST  new  on  the  market!  Lumino! 
«l  A  superior  grade  of  beau- 
tifully    finished     aluminum 
utensils  in  new,  attractive, 
up-to-date     shapes.     A 
high  silvery  finish  out- 
side,  with  the  original 
hard,    smooth,    mill 
finish  inside. 


The  Handles  are 
Always  Cool 


The  tubular  handles  on  all  genuine 
Lumino    pieces    are    always    cool,    even 
over  the  hottest  stove. 

•"•Sheet  Metal  Products  Co" 

HOWTREAL     TORONTO      WINNIPES 
.eOMONTON      VANCOUVER    CAICARV 


\ 


lammel 


REGD 


The  New 
Aluminum 


"You  remember  the  time,  Mack,  when  all 
a  fellow  like  you  had  to  do  was  to  come 
into  town  with  a  few  good  samples  of  ore 
— and  they  didn't  have  to  be  gold  either — 
and  there  was  always  .somebody  ready  to 
slip  you  a  thous-and  or  two." 

"Next  Year"  jerked  his  head  restlessly, 
and  one  eye  .seemed  to  be  turned  con- 
stantly upon  the  slumbering  mountains. 

"Don't  I  know  it!"  he  exclaimed,  "I've 
got  six  mines  tied  up  that  way;  bonded, 
they  call  it.  I  got  my  first  stake  on  them, 
but  the  Lord  only  knows  when  I'll  get 
anything  more.  Six  mines,  and  there  isn't 
one  of  them  being  worked.  I'm  sort  of 
thinking  that  the  fellows  I  bonded  them 
to,  have  bonded  them  to  somebody  else, 
and  they're  just  sitting  down  like  I  am, 
waiting  for  that  somebody  else  to  work 
them.  Don't  look  to  me  like  I'd  live  long 
enough  to  get  anything  out  of  those 
mines.  But  what  am  I  going  to  do  with 
that  pile  of  gold  up  at  the  Red  Deer,  Bill?" 

FROM  the  way  Bill  Rentier  toyed  with 
his  ear,  it  was  obvious  that  the  problem 
had  occasioned  him  considerable  thought. 

"There  are  two  things  you  can  do,"  he 
concluded.  "You  can  bond  it  like  you 
bonded  your  copper  and  silver  mines, 
though  I  haven't  found  anybody  to  ad- 
vance any  money  yet.  It's  harder  to  get 
money  out  of  anybody  on  a  bonded  gold 
mine  to-day  than  it  was  on  lead  ten  years 
ago. ...  Or  if  you  don't  do  that,  you  can 
go  in  and  prove  the  mine." 

"Next- Year"  Macklin  knew  all  too  well 
the  significance  of  that;  but  in  spite  of  the 
toil  and  the  seeming  impossibility  of  it, 
his  eyes  kept  straying  to  those  points 
where  the  snow  had  already  melted  from 
the  mountain  tops. 

"It  costs  a  bunch  of  money  to  prove  a 
gold  mine,"  Rentier  went  on.  "But  you 
see  this  letter  from  the  Oberley  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.  They're  sending  an 
engineer  in  here  next  spring,  to  look  over 
all  the  proved  mines;  and  then  they're 
going  to  pick  out  one  to  work .  .  Per- 
haps." 

Macklin  reflected  solemnly. 

"I  wouldn't  bond  the  Red  Deer  to 
anybody,  unless  I  got  enough  out  of  it  to 
keep  me  the  rest  of  my  days,  which  I 
can't  do;  so  I'm  stuck  there.  And  I  can't 
prove  the  mine,  because  I  haven't  got  the 
money  to  do  it.  I'm  in  an  awful  fix,  Bill." 

Through  the  years  which  he  had  watch- 
ed the  hopeful  operations  of  "Next- Year" 
Macklin,  Bill  Rentier  had  come  to  under- 
stand, something  of  the  lure  which  had 
taken  the  older  man  year  after  year  along 
that  trail  which  melted  into  the  moun- 
tains. He  knew  much  of  the  life  the  man 
had  led;  and  now  that  a  slight  stoop  was 
creeping  into  Macklin's  big  frame,  he 
could  see  a  little  of  the  tragedy  which  lay 
there  just  back  of  the  sombre  eyes. 

"I  don't  suppose  you've  managed  to 
save  any  money?"  Rentier  asked,  know- 
ing the  hopelessness  of  that  even  before 
he  asked. 

For  Macklin,  typical  sourdough  that  he 
was,  had  tramped  the  mountains  since 
his  mere  boyhood,  and  since  the  bonding 
of  those  half  dozen  mines  which  had 
brought  him  an  odd  thousand  or  so  each, 
nothing  of  importance  had  ever  come  into 
the  man's  life.  Somehow  or  other  he  had 
struggled  along,  year  after  year,  prospect- 
ing the  wild  sweeps  of  the  mountains 
through  the  summers,  picking  up  odd 
jobs  here  and  there  through  the  winter; 
and  each  spring  he  had  gone  out  grub- 
staked by  some  citizen  or  other  who  had 
been  willing  to  bet  the  price  of  Macklin's 
summer  outfit  that  "Next- Year"  would 
come  back  with  the  sobriquet  swept  from 
him  forever. 

AS  HE  looked  into  Macklin's  wrinkled 
face.  Rentier  knew  the  folly  of  his 
own  question.  For  the  man's  whole  life 
had  been  passed  in  spending  every  last 
dollar  which  came  to  his  fingers,  to  meet 
the  barest  needs  of  a  summer  in  the  moun- 
tains. And  the  winters?  In  some  hap- 
hazard manner  they  had  cared  for  them- 
selves. 

"You  would  need  a  couple  of  thousand 
this  summer  alone,  perhaps  more," 
Rentier  spoke  slowly.  "I  will  let  you 
have  it,  Mack." 

Macklin's  bony  fingers  closed  about 
the  other's  hand  in  wordless  thanks;  and 
80  they  parted. 

"Next- Year"  Macklin  spent  the  summer 
at  he  ^dragging  task  of  proving  the  Red 
Deer  mine.  He  chiseled  and  tunneled  and 
bored,  to  the  limit  of  one  man's  endur- 
ance; then  he  sent  for  a  helper;  and  in  the 
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Inbe^tmenf 


paying  365  dividends 
a  year 

Make  it  a  useful  present  instead 
of  a  trinket.  The  benefits  of  a  Bissell 
spread  over  every  day  in  the  year. 
For  twelve  years,  on  the  average. 
Bissell's  means  a  brighter,  cleaner, 
healthier,  and  therefore  happier  home 
for  all  the  family.  And  for  the  house- 
wife a  release  from  sweeping  drudgery 
and  unhealthful  dust. 

Even  where  there  it  an  electric  cUantr  a 
Bissell  still  remains  the  easy,  handy,  efficient 
swaptT.  The  everyday  need  for  a  Bissell  it 
marked.  Only  Bissell's  hBsthefamous"Cyco" 
principle,  which  makes  better  sweeping,  easier 
running,  and  makes  Bissell's  last  longer. 

BISSELUS 

'*Cyco"  Ball  B««rtnf 

Carpet  Sweepers 

$6.25  to  $8.00  (other  modelsforlcBa) 

Biucit  Toy  Swe«pcr8  make  delighthil 
Chnstmaa  gifts  for  little  girU  and  teach 
tidiness  habits.  At  33  cents  and  up. 
All  Bissell's  a  little  more  i  n  tome  sec  tions 

BISSELL  CARPET    SWEEPER  CO. 

of  Caoada,  Limtted 

Niagara  Falls.  Ont..  (Factory)  and 

244  Erie  Street,  Grand   Rapids, 

MkH.,  u.  s.  a. 


W^M.. 
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What  Shall  I  Give  ? 

Cash's 

Woven  Name  Tapes 

make  most  acceptable, useful 

Christmas  Gifts 

Packed  in  attractive  Xmas  boxes 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 
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ta\\,  wlhen  Rentier's  two  thousand  dollars 
had  gone  into  the  rock,  as  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  other  thousands  have  gone 
through  the  passing  of  a  few  years,  he 
returned  to  that  city  cupped  there  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hills. 

Dunk  Revue  took  him  on  again,  to 
help  meet  the  whimsical  needs  of  care- 
less travelers,  and  even  while  the  old 
prospector  carried  baggage  and  ice-water 
to  the  rooms  of  the  transients,  he  was 
counting  the  days  until  the  time  when 
that  engineer  from  the  Oberley  Corpora- 
tion would  visit  the  district  to  look  over 
all  the  proved  and  half-proved  mines 
splayed  out  among  the  hills,  and  then, 
perhaps,  to  choose  one  of  them.  There 
were  a  score  or  more  of  such  mines,  which 
had  gnawed  their  way  into  the  rocky 
breast  of  the  mountains;  and  when 
"Next- Year"  Macklin  came  to  a  grey  day 
and  looked  solemnly  out  across  the  whit- 
ened hills,  he  knew  quite  well  that  there 
were  mines  which  had  been  proved  much 
deeper  than  his. 

Then  in  time  came  the  engineer,  and 
the  feverish  summer's  wait,  and  the  sink- 
ing of  another  thousand  of  Rentier's 
money  into  the  rock  in  the  frantic  hope 
of  cutting  deeper  and  laying  bare  more  of 
the  vein  of  gold  than  might  be  lying  bare 
in  some  other  mine. 

The  engineer  was  brisk,  youthful,  com- 
mercialized. He  had  a  score  of  mines  to 
examine  in  this  district,  a  score  more 
somewhere  else.  He  had  a  reputation  to 
make  for  himself,  not  in  the  finding  of 
gold  or  in  the  proving  of  mines,  but  in 
working  out  cold,  mathematical  facts  and 
demonstrating  to  the  directors  of  the 
Oberley  concern  that  a  definite  mine 
somewhere  could  be  operated  more  econ- 
omically than  could  all  others. 

He  was  so  brisk  that  he  quite  over- 
looked the  stoop  in  Macklin's  frame;  he 
was  so  young  that  he  caught  nothing  of 
the  story  of  the  past  which  lay  slumbering 
back  of  the  man's  roving  eyes. 

"/^^OOD  mine  here,  Macklin,"  he  pro- 
vJ  nounced  in  the  end.  "You're  an 
old  timer,  I  see;  but  you  know  how  to 
sink  a  shaft  just  the  same.  Not  half  deep 
enough,  of  course.  The  vein  may  sink  on 
you,  or  die,  or  anything  else,  a  half  dozen 
yards  farther  on.  But  you've  got  a  pros- 
pect, Macklin.  Just  keep  at  it. .  .  .Oh,  I 
would  say  that  if  you  spend  another  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  on  it,  you  might  show 
up  something  big  enough  for  us  to  look  at. 
Lots  of  ore;  yes.  Looks  like  it;  and  would 
grade  high  stuff.  But  there  is  just  a 
chance  that  it  might  die  on  us,  you  know; 
and  there  is  so  much  stuff  we  are  certain 
of  that  we  haven't  time  these  days  to  take 
a  chance." 

"You  might  come  in  and  test  it  out 
yourselves,'  Macklin  began;  but  the 
other  laughed  breezily. 

"Haven't  time  for  that  sort  of  thing 
these  days.  We  leave  that  work  to  you. 
Sorry,  old  chap.  But  keep  plugging;  per- 
haps we'll  be  wanting  another  mine  in  a 
few  years  from  now.  We're  taking  the 
White  Eagle  up  the  line  a  ways,  but  it  may 
fool  us.  Can't  tell." 

So  "Next  Year"  Macklin  went  back  to 
the  bell-hopping  job  in  Dunk  Revue's 
establishment,  and  each  spring,  for  three 
years  in  succession.  Bill  Rentier  advanced 
another  thousand  or  fraction  of  it,  for  the 
deepening  of  the  shaft  in  the  Red  Deer 
Mine.  Things  still  had  a  bright  side;  for 
there  was  the  White  Eagle  which  the 
Oberley  people  had  turned  into  a  success- 
ful mine. 

Then  came  the  slump.  Even  the  White 
Eagle  closed  down. 

"I'm  thinking.  Mack,  that  we're 
through,"  Rentier  faced  the  situation. 
"We've  put  five  thousand  in  the  Red 
Deer.  We  know  the  gold  ore  is  there,  in 
paying  streaks;  but  we're  only  one  pair  of 
fifty  in  this  city  alone,  and  goodness  only 
knows  how  many  hundreds  there  must  be 
if  you  take  in  the  whole  of  British  Colum- 
bia. No,  Mack,  we're  too  small;  the  day 
of  the  small  miner  is  gone.  If  you  haven't 
enough  money  to  prove  a  mine,  open  up 
the  seams  and  lay  them  bare  for  the  big 
investor  to  come  along  and  look  at,  you 
might  just  as  well  stay  off  the  job." 

"How  do  they  think  an  old  sourdough 
like  me  is  ever  going  to  do  that?"  Mack- 
lin demanded  impatiently,  as  he  thought 
of  his  mountain  of  gold. 

Since  Rentier  had  no  answer,  "Next- 
Year"  went  back  once  more  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  ice-pitcher  and  the  rlub-bag,  and 
Ljit  summer  he  was  still  there.  In  the 
spring,  there  were  some  evidences  of  con- 
laltions    improving;    and    Bill    Rentier, 


though  he  has  been  sadly  in  need  of  that 
five  thousand  in  the  past  few  years,  was 
scurrying  about  trying  to  raise  an  extra 
thousand  or  two  to  sink  that  shaft  a  bit 
deeper  in  the  Red  Deer  Mine.  A  small 
gang  came  in  and  began  tinkering  about 
the  White  Eagle,  as  though  the  machin- 
ery were  to  be  put  in  order  for  another 
year. 

1 

BUT  no  matter  what  happens,  it  wil 
be  too  late  for  "Next- Year"  Macklin. 
His  shoulders  are  badly  bent  now;  he 
spends  long  hours  staring  out  across  the 
trail  which  leads  to  the  mystery  of  the 
mountains  far  beyond;  and  he  has  taken 
at  times  to  kicking  stray  club-bags  the 
moment  their  owners  are  out  of  sight. 
Dunk  Revue  caught  him  at  it  once  last 
summer,  but  for  the  life  of  him,  the  man 
could  not  help  but  think  of  that  mountain 
of  gold  lying  off  there  undeveloped,  and 
with  its  owner  subjected  to  all  the  passing 
whims  of  stray  travelers. 

"I  wouldn't  do  that.  Mack,"  Dunk 
said,  as  he  put  a  hand  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder.  "You  know,  that  every  grip 
might  be  owned  by  another  engineer  sent 
in  here  to  open  up  a  mine  somewhere." 

"Next-Year"  Macklin  paused  in  his 
labor  of  hate,  considered  the  point,  then 
nodded  slowly. 

"You're  right,  Dunk,"  he  said,  "but  what 
good  will  it  ever  do  me?" 

He  is  quiet  and  subdued  now;  he  gives 
no  trouble;  but  occasionally,  when  a  lone 
traveler  seems  to  be  idling  about  the 
corridor  of  the  hotel,  he  sidles  up  to  him, 
and,  if  the  man  is  sympathetic,  there  is 
told  once  more  the  queer  story  of  the 
mountain  of  gold,  which  is  waiting  up 
there  in  the  rolling  hills  for  the  man  with 
the  courage  to  make  of  it  a  key  to  the 
treasure  vaults  of  the  world. 

ALL  stories,  we  are  told,  should  have 
a  cheerful  ending.  That  is  all  very 
well  for  fiction;  but  fact  stories  have  a 
habit  of  ending  the  way  the  world  decrees. 
It  would  have  been  nice  to  see  "Next- 
Year"  Macklin  get  some  reward  for  his 
labors;  but  the  thing  could  not  be  done. 
Besides,  he  is  only  one  of  scores,  perhaps 
hundreds,  of  his  kind  who  dot  the  prov- 
ince once  famed  as  the  land  of  the  sour- 
dough. And  for  the  most  part,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  "Next- Year"  Macklins.  They 
are  weary  of  the  fruitless  labor;  they  are 
dying  out;  and  in  the  place  of  the  old 
picturesque  sourdough  there  is  rising  up  a 
new  generation  who  know  him  not. 

Getting  down  to  cold  statements,  it 
means  that  the  sourdough  is  passing;  the 
old  prospector  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  because  of  the  conditions  which 
caught  Macklin  in  their  grip.  Macklin  is 
not  a  person  of  fiction;  he  is  a  real  living 
being,  though  bent  now  beneath  the 
burdens  of  the  world  and  the  years.  The 
time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  reward,  even  a  flitting  one, 
for  the  old  style  of  prospectors  who  did  so 
much  for  the  locating  of  mines  in  the  early 
days;  and  as  a  result,  the  younger  genera- 
tion, seeing  and  understanding  these 
facts,  are  refusing  for  the  most  part  to  go 
in  for  the  life  of  a  prospector.  It  was  a 
gambler's  chance  anyway.  If  he  struck  it 
in  the  old  days,  somebody  would  come 
along  free-handed  and  pass  over  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  But  now,  if  he  strikes  it, 
he  gets  nowhere.  They  tell  him  to  develop 
the  mine,  and  he  has  not  the  means  to  do 
it.  So  he  is  drawing  near  the  end  of  his 
vision  of  hope. 

BUT  the  prospectors  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  fight  the  situation.  They 
organized  some  years  ago. 

"We  do  feel  that  we  are  being  cast 
aside,"  said  J.  W.  Mulholland,  President 
for  the  past  four  years  of  the  British  Col- 
umbia 'rospectors'  Protective  Associa- 
tion; "Where  our  numbers  used  to  be  in 
the  thousands,  they  are  now  in  the  hun- 
dreds. Why?  Because  we  are  being 
driven  out  by  conditions." 

That  seems  reasonable;  for  how  can  any 
prospector  spend  all  his  funds  to  keep 
himself  in  the  hills,  and  still  have  the 
necessary  thousands  left  to  develop  his 
mine  after  he  has  found  it? 

The  answer?  The  prospectors  have  it; 
and  they  are  going  to  put  it  up  to  the 
Canadian  Government.  For,  they  say, 
unless  the  Government  steps  in  and  helps, 
first  thing  they  know  there  will  be  no 
prospectors,  and  there  will  be  no  new 
mines  to  be  opened  up.  So,  with  the 
passing  of  the  sourdough,  it  looks  as 
though  the  Government  would  in  time  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  doing  its  own 
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prospecting,  or  of  giving  some  financial 
assistance  to  those  who  have  located 
suitable  claims,  but  who  lack  the  means 
to  put  them  on  the  market. 

"Let  the  prospector  go  in  on  salary,  for 
the  Government?"  you  ask;  and  the  hands 
go  up  in  horror  at  the  thought. 

"Nothing  like  that,"  they  protest.  "The 
work  of  the  prospector  is  the  work  of  the 
love  of  the  wilds,   and  the  lure  of  wealth 

Which  comes  first?  Come  to  think  of  it, 
I  guess  it's  the  lure,  and  not  the  wealth 
You  could  never  get  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  to  go  into  the  mountains  on  salary 
and  prospect.  He  might  loaf  and  eat  up 
supplies.  But  prospect?  Ah,  that  takes 
the  man  who  loves  the  hills." 

Then  what  is  the  answer? 

Let  the  Government  chip  in  and  open 
up  the  genuine  claims  once  the  sourdough 
has  found  them;  let  the  Government  be 
the  intermediary  between  the  financeless 
prospector  and  the  big  mining  corpora- 
tions which,  in  these  days  of  fevered  life, 
brush  all  things  aside  unless  the  mineral  is 
lying  there  before  the  naked  eye;  let  the 
Government  encourage,  but  not  pauper- 
ize. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  Ottawa  might 
have  something  to  say  about  that. 


TheseWorldly  Goods 

Continued  from  page  H 

the  high  grass-lands  beyond  Friar's  Copse 
Already,  as  the  big  field,  leaving  tbu  high- 
road, fan-tailed  out  across  the  little  vale 
below  the  copse,  those  dun  wraiths  drifted 
closer  and  closer  till  almost  one  could  smell 
the  tang  of  the  sea.  And,  "Blast  it!" 
grumbled  Lulu  Fraser,  watching  the  pack 
disappear  into  the  best  covert  in  Rutland. 
"Blast  it!  Even  if  they  find,  we'll  get  no 
run." 

Hounds'  music  began  in  the  covert; 
but  it  was  faint  music,  puzzled,  intermit- 
tent. Soon,  it  died  away. 

Half-an-hour  passed.  The  fog  thick- 
ened. Gradually,  gradually  as  the  shadow 
of  a  photographic  plate  blur  to  the  devel- 
oper, the  far  faces  of  the  fan-tailed  field 
blurred  from  each  other's  sight.  Beads  of 
moisture  gathered  on  women's  veils  and 
horses'  coats.  Rogers  and  his  pack  issued 
shadowy  out  of  the  shadowy  wood.  The 
terrier  yelped  in  its  leather  carrying- 
satchel.  Twilight  settled  down  like  a 
great  gray  bird .  . . 

IN  THAT  peculiar  mist-twilight  of 
afternoon,  Lilian  found  herself  still 
riding  with  Ally.  Glancing  at  the  watch 
on  her  wrist,  she  saw  that  it  was  ten  past 
three.    "It'll  clear  in  a  minute,"  he  said. 

But  the  mist  did  not  clear.  It  thick- 
ened, dwindling  the  field,  limiting  the 
immediate  circle  of  their  vision  to  twenty 
yards.  Beyond  that  circle  were  shapes — 
blurred,  fantastic  centaur-shapes.  Sounds 
came  from  those  shapes — the  jingle  of  a 
bit-chain,  the  snorting  whinny  of  an 
excited  colt,  a  girl's  high-pitched  laugh. 
But  within  the  circle,  they  were  isolated— 
practically  cut  off  from  their  kind.  He 
edged  his  roan  to  her  near  side. 

"Lil,"  he  began,  "I've  got  to  speak  to 
you  alone.  This  looks  like  lasting.  Can't 
we  get  away — by  ourselves?  Lil — "  He 
leaned  forward  from  his  saddle;  and  his 
whip-hand  touched  her  right  knee. 

Instinctively  outraged  at  the  contact, 
she  drove  her  left  heel  into  Silky's  flank. 
Silky  whipped  round.  The  roan,  startled, 
began  to  rear.  She  could  see  Ally's  face, 
dominant  as  he  mastered  him  to  manners. 
Once  more,  she  knew  herself  afraid — des- 
perately afraid  of  the  Power  behind  Ally. 

"Sorry,  Lil."  He  apologized  as  though 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had  hap- 
pened. "This  brute's  rather  a  handful 
when  he's  fresh."  Then,  persistently, 
"This  doesn't  seem  much  use.  What 
about  knocking  off?" 

"All  right."  Purposefully,  she  mis- 
understood him.  "If  you  can  find  the 
others." 

"Lady  Swinnerton,"  his  voice  was 
stubborn,  "went  back  when  hounds  came 
out  of  covert.  Shuggy  was  with  her. 
Besides^" 

"If  Aunt  Emily's  commandeered  my 
car,  you'll  have  to  give  Beaver  and  the 
girls  a  lift  in  yours." 

SHE  would  have  been  less  afraid  if  the 
snub  had  angered  him;  if  he  had 
retorted,  "Oh,  damn  Beaver  and  the 
girls."    That  was  what  any  ordinary  man. 
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any  ordinary  flirtatious  man,  would  have 
done.  But  Ally  bore  with  her  just  as 
though  she  had  been  a  fractious  child. 
"Have  it  your  own  way,"  he  said,  riding 
off  through  the  mist  in  search  of  the 
others. 

While  she  waited  for  him,  the  fog 
lifted  a  little.  Lulu  Fraeer  loomed  up. 
"They  might  have  given  it  a  chance," 
grumbled  Lulu,  as  he  pointed  his  whip  at 
the  homing  pack.  "It's  not  half-past 
three  yet." 

Then  Ally  re-appeared  with  Jane  and 
Peggy  either  side  of  him  and  the  Beaver 
fuming  behind.  "The  car's  at  Lornhara," 
said  Ally.  "I  presume  your  grooms  are 
there,  too.    We'd  better  be  toddling." 

Following  her  four  guests  through  the 
jate  onto  the  misty  highroad,  Lilian 
whispered  down  at  Silky's  ears:  "Sorry, 
old  thing,  but  I  couldn't  — I  simply 
couldn't.  This  has  got  to  be  the  finish — 
our  last  little  trot  together.  Pity  it 
couldn't  have  been  a  gallop." 

The  brown  ears  twitched  as  though  the 
old  mare  understood.  Moisture,  not  of 
the  fog,  dimmed  the  gray  eyes  under  her 
rider's  veil.  This  was  the  finish,  the 
finish  of  fox-hunting! 

Evening  ' 

It;  seemed  impossible,  sitting  there 
in  one's  own  particular  armchair  by 
the  glowing  hall-fire,  to  realize  that  one's 
last  day's  hunting  was  over,  that  one  had 
galloped  one's  last  gallop,  cleared  one's 
fast  fence,  finished  for  ever  and  ever  with 
the  finest  sport  in  the  world.  She  kept  on 
saying  to  herself,  "But  it  isn't  true.  It 
can't  be  true.  I'm  Lilian  Broadbent,  the 
Lady  Lilian  Broadbent  of  Saxenham 
Manor.  This  sort  of  thing  doesn't  happen 
to«s." 

Aunt  Emily,  in  a  desperately  mid-Vic- 
torian tea-gown,  was  toasting  her  toes  on 
the  cut-steel  fender.  Shuggy,  just  back 
from  delivering  his  hireling  at  Rorkton, 
had  flown  to  the  cooling  tea-pot.  Peggy 
and  Jane  were  quarreling  as  to  which  of 
them  should  have  "next  bath."  On  the 
settee  by  the  staircase,  empty  glasses  in 
front  of  them,  lounged  the  Beaver  and 
Ally, 

Lilian,  wondering  how  much  he  knew, 
looked  at  Ally.  He  looked  back  at  her— 
and  instinctively,  she  perceived  that  he 
knew  everytning;  that  he  must  have 
known  everythmg  before  he  wired  invit- 
ing himself  to  her  house;  that  otherwise 
he  would  never  have  dared  that  personal 
contact  at  Friar's  Copse.  Since  then,  all 
the  way  to  Lornham  and  all  the  way  home 
in  the  car,  he  had  hardly  spoken  to  her. 
Why?  Could  it  be  that  he  felt  certain 
of  her;  certain  his  millions  must  prevail? 

Masters  entered,  grizzled,  apologetic, 
proffering  a  silver  salver.  "The  post, 
your  ladyship,"  said  Masters.  "It's  an 
hour  behind  time.  The  boy  was  delayed 
by  the  fog." 

Her  hand  trembled  a  little  as  she  took 
her  one  envelope.  Had  Jack  at  last 
answered?  But  the  typewritten  address 
dispelled  the  hope;  and  idly  balancing 
the  envelope  between  her  fingers,  she 
watched  the  old  man-servant  as  he 
handed  the  other  letters  on  the  salver  to 
her  guests.  "Poor  old  Masters!"  she 
thought.  "He's  been  at  the  Manor  all  his 
life.  Born  at  the  Lodge!  It'll  be  beastly, 
perfectly  beastly,  having  to  dismiss  him." 

MASTERS  went  out;  and,  still  idly, 
she  took  a  knife  from  the  table  to  slit 
the  flap  of  the  typewritten  envelope.  "It's 
only  another  bill,"  she  thought . . . 

But  the  document  within  the  envelope 
was  worse  than  any  bill.  "Dear  Lady 
Lilian  Broadbent,"  began  her  solicitor, 
"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  both  my 
partner  and  myself  regret  to  hear  that 
you  have  invessted  so  heavily  in  Trans- 
Caucasian  Petrol.  Without  breaking  any 
confidences,  I  may  tell  you  that  a  great 
many  of  our  clients  in  the  Midlands  have 
written  us  on  the  same  subject.  We  have 
answered  them  all,  as  I  am  answering 
you,  that  in  our  opinion  the  Company  is 
hopelessly  insolvent—" 

The  letter  went  on  for  two  pages;  but 
the  purple  typescript  blurred  before 
Lilian's  eyes.  What  was  the  use  of  read- 
ing on?  The  incredible  had  come  true, 
utterly  true!  Between  them.  Jack  and 
Jeremy  C.  and  Trans-Caucasian  Petrol 
had  brought  her  to  irremediable  disaster. 

Sitting  rigid,  she  tried  to  see  the  im- 
mediate outcome  of  that  disaster.  She 
had  only  ten  pounds  of  ready  money  in 
the  world;  and  of  those  ten  pounds,  three 


were  mortgaged  to  Dering.  That  left 
only  seven!  With  seven  pounds,  she 
could  just  get  up  to  London.  In  London, 
she  could  sell  her  furs,  her  jewellery.  Yes, 
but  if  she  went  to  London,  she  would 
have  to  break  up  her  house-party.  How 
could  she  break  up"  her  house-party — ex- 
cept by  telling  them  the  truth?  She  tried 
to  imagine  that  truth  exploding  like  a 
bombshell  in  the  comfortable  hall; 
tried  to  imagine  Aunt  Emily's  face, 
Shuggy's,  the  Beaver's,  when  they  heard 
the  crash  of  it.  She  knew  an  impulse 
to  tell  thern  — now — at  once . . . 

But  the  impulse  passed;  and,  biting  her 
up,  Lilian  went  upstairs  to  bathe  and 
dress  for  dinner. 

In  her  bedroom,  waited  Dering. 
Automatically,  she  said  to  Dering,  "You- 
11  find  some  money  in  my  note-case.  Take 
your  three  pounds  out  of  it."  Dering 
thanked  her.  She  fell  to  speculating,  as 
the  maid  drew  off  her  riding-boots,  what 
the  household  would  say  when  they  knew. 
Once  again,  the  incredibility  of  the  whole 
occurrence  overwhelmed  her  mind.  Yet 
the  incredible  had  occurred;  and  its 
occurrence  had  to  be  faced! 

She  bathed;  and,  her  bath  over,  told 
Dering  — on  the  pretext  that  she  couldn't 
make  up  her  mind  whether  pearls  or  dia- 
monds were  best  to  wear  with  her  new 
silver  tissue — to  bring  the  jewel-box. 
She  had  never  been  a  jewel-woman,  and 
the  contents  of  the  box,  examined  by 
candlelight,  seemed  paltry.  The  pearl 
necklace  might  fetch  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  diamond  ear-rings  and  the  bracelets 
two.  None  of  the  rings  except  the  black 
pearl  Jack  had  given  her  on  her  engage- 
ment would  sell  for  more  than  twenty- 
five.  Donning  the  pearls  and  closing  the 
jewel-box,  she  pondered  whether  in  order 
to  clear  all  debts,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
sell  Jack's  ring.  For  that  all  debts  must 
be  paid  in  full  and  at  once,  she  was  al- 
ready resolute. 

She_  was  resolute,  too,  as,  her  silver 
train  just  brushing  the  stair-carpet,  she 
went  down  to  dinner,  that  the  house- 
party  must  be  told  the  truth.  "After  all," 
she  thought,  "It'll  be  no  disgrace.  I  shan't 
have  let  anybody  in." 

BUT  the  mere  sight  of  Ally,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  the  in- 
evitable cigarette  between  his  lips, 
weakened  that  resolution.  Subcon- 
sciously, her  thoughts  still  obsessed  with 
jewel-values,  she  noticed  the  pearls  in  his 
shirt-front,  his  malachite  waist-coat- 
buttons.  Ally  was  so  rich,  so  damnably 
and  marvellously  rich. 

He  began  to  talk  with  her,  quietly,  im- 
personally. "What  a  run  they'd  had  that 
morning."  "What  a  pity  it  was  that  the 
fog  should  have  spoilt  their  afternoon." 
She  answered  him  easily  enough.  "  Nobles- 
se oblige,"  she  thought.  "I've  got  to  shew 
him  how  we  can  behave." 

Nevertheless,  temptation — that  temp- 
tation which  had  been  vague  all  day — 
now  formulated  itself  definitely  In  her 
mind.  Why  should  she  give  up  every- 
thing— everything  that  made  life  worth 
living — when  this  man  was  anxious  to 
save  her?  Obviously  anxious!  His  eyes 
told  her  that — even  if  his  talk  was  all  of 
commonplaces.  She  began  to  wish  that 
he  would  abandon  commonplaces;  that  he 
would  be  open  with  her,  name  his  price 
for  salvation.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
price  might  not  be  so  hard  to  pay.  Even 
if  it  were,  she  wouldn't  be  the  first  wo- 
man of  her  class  to  pay  it .  .  . 

Bandon,  watching  her  covertly,  saw 
the  blood  flame  to  his  hoste.ss'  pale  cheeks 
as  Aunt  Emily,  treading  majestic  down 
the  staircase,  interrupted  their  conversa- 
tion. 

ONE  by  one,  the  rest  of  the  party  fore- 
gathered in  the  hall.  Presently, 
eight  o'clock  chimed,  and,  with  its  chim- 
ing, Masters  came  in  to  announce  dinner. 

Taking  the  head  of  her  flower-decor- 
ated table.  Ally  on  her  right  side  and  the 
Beaver  on  her  left,  Lilian  realized  that 
the  only  possible  wa.v  of  breaking  up  the 
house-party  would  be  to  take  Aunt  Emily 
into  her  confidence.  Once  Aunt  Emily 
had  been  induced  to  depart,  the  men, 
perforce,  would  have  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. 

To  tell  Aunt  Emily,  however,  would  be 
to  tell  her  whole  family.  She  foresaw, 
with  a  sharp  pang  of  prescience,  how 
kind,  how  horribly  and  patronizingly  kind, 
the  family  would  be  to  her  in  her  trouble. 
The  family  wouldn't  even  say,  "We  told 
you  so."  They  would  just  invite  her  to 
stay  with  them,  one  after    the  other,  as 
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He  has  needed  air  for 
several  days,  but  he  has 
justfound  it  out, because 
he  doesn't  own  a  tire 
pressure  gauge. 

He  happened  to  borrow 
the  garage  man's  gauge 
and  discovered  that  his 
tires  are  under- inflated. 

Tires  with  not  enough 
air  in  them  suffer  great 
damage  on  the  road.  Ev- 
ery revolution  flexes  the 
side  walls  and  weakens 
the  fabric  or  cords. 

Air  is  free  and  conveni- 
ent. Don't  guess  about 
it.  Own  a  tire  gauge,  use 
it  frequently,  keep  your 


tires  properly  inflated, 
and  your  car  will  ride 
better  and  your  tires  give 
the  full  service  and  long 
wear  their  maker  in- 
tended them  to  give. 

The  Schrader  Tire  Pres- 
sure Gauge  is  one  of  the  • 
most  compact,  durable,* 
and   accurate  little    in- 1 
struments  ever  made  to 
help    a    motorist  save 
money  and   tires.     The  •' 
Schrader  Gauge  lasts  for  \ 
years,   is   not  easily  in-  \ 
jured  or  damaged,   and  ' 
costs  but  $1.50.  I 

Sold  by  garages,  hard- : 
ware  stores,  and   motor 
accessory  shops. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  334  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago,  111.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  London,  Eng. 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  Insides  and  Valve  Caps, 
Packed  in  Metal  Boxes  of  Five  Each 
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Intimate  Things 


— the   clothing  you  wear  next  to 
your  skin. 

Underwear  that  suits  you  exactly 
— SOX  that  are  good  to  your  feet — 
how  much  they  mean  in  the  day's 
work  and  your  enjoyment  of  life. 

There  is  a  class  of  men — and  it  is 
growing  fast — who  are  not  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  the  finest 
products   of   the   Mercury   Mills. 

Good  shops  everywhere  can 
supply  you  with  gn 


Underwear  and  Hosiery 

^s^  MAKERS  OF  HOSIERY  AND    UNDERWEAR  l**»*^ 

FOB  MEN,  WOMEN   AND    CHILDREN 


STAMMERING 


Or  8rtjrtcnn8  overcoine  positively,  ijur 
nfttural  methods  permanently  restore 
baiuralspeech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,       -       CANADA 


Genuine  Diamonds 
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We  trust  any  honest  person 

Write  for  catalog  todajr 
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Diamond    Importers 
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people  performing  an  unpleasant  duty. 
They  would  give  her  their  old  clothes, 
their  unprized  furniture — a  small  allow- 
ance, perhaps.  "Poor  Lil — one  had  to  do 
something  for  her."  How  unbearable,  how 
utterly  unbearable! 

"Champagne,  your  ladyship?"  said 
Masters'  voice  at  her  elbow.  She  took 
a  glass  of  champagne.  Two  glasses.  But 
the  wine  might  have  been  ginger-ale.  She 
sat  silent,  a  ghost  at  her  own  feast,  while 
the  talk  quickened  around  her. 

Peggy  and  Shuggy  had  started  a  boy- 
and-girl  flirtation;  the  Beaver  and  Jane 
were  continuing  their  grown-up  one; 
Aunt  Emily,  her  dislike  of  Bandon  in 
abeyance,  was  fishing  for  advice  about 
her  investments.  "Stick  to  the  gilt-edged 
stuff,  Lady  Swinnerton,"  Lilian  over- 
heard. "That's  my  advice.  There's 
bound  to  be  a  big  rise  in  Government 
securities  when  all  these  wild-cat  booms 
are  over." 

Ally  continued  to  talk  finance,  and 
Lilian,  the  food  on  her  plate  untouched, 
listened  to  him.  What  a  power  Ally  had, 
what  a  knowledge!  His  talk  ranged  the 
investments,  the  speculations  of  the 
whole  world.  If  only  she  had  asked  Ally 
before  taking  Lulu  Fraser's  advice!  Subtly 
her  temptation  changed  its  shape.  One 
needn't  ask  Ally  for  ready  money.  One 
need  only  ask  him  to  put  one  in  for  some 
spec,  some  certainty  of  a  spec,  which 
would  retrieve  all  one's  losses.  He  was 
talking  of  such  a  spec.  now.  "A  lock-up! 
But  if  you  can  only  afford  to  put  them 
away  for  ten  years,  there's  a  fortune  in 
'em." 

DINNER  ended.  Masters  brought  the 
Port,  the  coffee.  The  smoke  of 
Jane's  cigarette  and  the  men's  cigars 
curled  blue  to  the  groined  ceiling.  Still 
Aunt  Emily  refused  to  leave  the  table; 
still.  Ally  talked  on.  Presently  they  were 
all  listening  to  him — as  middle-aged 
women  listen  to  fortune-tellers.  "High 
finance  is  a  game,"  he  said,  "the  best  game 
in  the  world.  It  takes  more  nerve  than  fox- 
hunting, more  brains  than  chess.  That's 
if  you  play  it  straight.  Unfortunately, 
though,  it  isn't  always  played  straight. 
Men  like  Jeremy,  for  instance — " 

"Oh,  never  mind  Jeremy  C,"  inter- 
rupted Aunt  Emily.  "What  about  this 
lock-up  investment?  It's  a  railway,  you 
said.  As  a  general  rule,  I  don't  like  rail- 
way-shares." 

Bandon,  however,  held  to  his  line;  till 
gradually,  following  him  as  best  she  could, 
it  seemed  to  Lilian  as  though  his  talk, 
outwardly  general,  bore  some  inward 
meaning,  some  message  purported  only 
for  her  private  ear. 

"One  can't  help  beingsorry  f  or  Jeremy," 
he  said.  "He  was  a  wrong-'un;  but  he  had 
brains  of  a  sort.  Mark  my  words,  we 
haven't  heard  the  last  of  Trans-Caucasian 
Petrol.  If  only  the  ordinary  shareholders 
had  the  nerve  to  hang  on!  But  of  course 
they  haven't.  Their  committee's  useless; 
and  they'll  be  squeezed  out  by  the  de- 
benture-holders without  a  struggle.  Un- 
less some  big  firm  comes  to  rescue  them 
»» 

Ally  paused,  underlining  the  last 
sentence.  Then,  apologizing  for  having 
talked  so  long,  he  ceased  his  harangue; 
and,  rising,  opened  the  door  for  the  ladies 
to  leave.  As  she  rustled  past  him,  his 
eyes  caught  Lilian's;  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  message  in  them.  "Don't 
lose  hope,"  those  eyes  seemed  to  say. 
"You're  not  pounded  yet.  You've  only  to 
give  the  word  and  Pll  come  to  the  rescue 
of  Trans-Caucasians." 

Now,  alone  with  Aunt  Emily  and  the 
two  girls  in  the  long  parquetried  drawing- 
room,  temptation  came  full-force  to 
Lilian  Broadbent.  ^  She  would  be  a  fool 
and  more  than  a  fool  to  tell  Aunt  Emily, 
to  tell  anyone  about  her  troubles.  Telling 
would  only  burn  her  boats.  And  she 
needn't  burn  her  boats.  Ally — had  he 
not  practically  admitted  as  much? — 
could  save  Trans-Caucasian  Petrol.  Yes, 
but  at  what  price  would  he  consent  to 
save  it?  Wrestling  with  temptation,  she 
knew  definitely  and  absolutely  that  Ally's 
price  for  saving  Trans-Caucasian  Petrol 
would  be .  .  .  herself. 

She  looked  at  the  wedding-ring,  at  the 
engagement-ring  on  her  finger.  Must 
she  face  ruin  for  the  sake  of  those  jewelled 
symbols?  Must  she  sacrifice  her  home, 
her  servants,  her  horses  to  them?  If  Jack 
loved  her,  the  sacrifice  would  be  worth 
while.  But  did  Jack  love  her?  If  only 
some  miracle  would  bring  Jack  home  to 
answer  that  question! 
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She  Found  A  Pleasant  Way  To 
Reduce  Her  Fat 

She  did  not  have  to  go  Jo  the 
trouble  of  diet  or  exercise.  She 
found  a  better  way,  which  aids  the 
digestive  organs  to  turn  food  into 
muscle,  bone  and  sinew  instead  of  fat 

She  used  Marmola  Prescription  Tabm 
lets,  which  are  made  from  the  famous 
Marmola  prescription.  They  aid  the 
digestive  system  to  obtain  the  full 
nutriment  of  food.  They  will  allow  you 
to  eat  many  kinds  of  food  without  the 
necessity  of  dieting  or  exercising. 

Thousands  have  found  that  Mar- 
mola Prescription  Tablets  give  com- 
plete relief  from  obesity.  And  when 
the  accumulation  of  fat  is  checked, 
reduction  to  normal,  healthy  weight 
soon  follows. 

All  eood  drug  stores  the  world  over  sell 
Marmola  Prescription  Tablets  at  one  dollar 
a  box.  Ask  your  druggiat  for  them,  or  order 
direct  and  they  will  be  sent  in  plain  wrap- 
per, postpaid. 

MARMOLA  COMPANY 

M4    Garfield  BIdg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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THE  men  came  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  Jane  started  the  gramo- 
phone. They  began  to  dance — the  Beaver 
with  Jane,  Shuggy  with  Peggy,  she  with 
Bandon. 

Dancing,  he  said  no  word.  Yet  all  the 
while  they  danced  she  could  feel  emotion 
issuing  like  electricity  from  every  fibre  of 
his  body.  It  came  to  her  that  there  was 
more  than  desire  in  his  emotion;  that  he 
loved  her  desperately;  that  he  must  have 
loved  her  ever  since  she  gave  him  his 
cong6.  It  came  to  her  that  Jack  loved 
her  no  longer;  that  if  Jack  still  loved  her, 
her  letter  would  have  brought  him  home. 
It  came  to  her  that  she  was  in  danger- — in 
danger  of  yielding  herself.  .  . 

The  gramophone,  a  repeater,  re- 
started its  record.  Incongruously,  she 
remembered  that  the  instrument  was  a 
new  one,  that  it  had  cost  sixty  pounds , 
that  it  was  still  unpaid  for.  So  many 
things  were  still  unpaid  for^the  frock  on 
her  back,  the  shoes  on  her  feet!  How  much 
did  she  owe?  Five  hundred — seven  hun- 
dred— eight — hundred — a  thousand,  per- 
haps. What  was  a  thousand  to  the  man 
whose  arm  supported  her  so  firmly?  Not 
even  pocket-money! 

The  instrument  ran  down.  Jane  re-set 
the  record.  They  went  on  dancing. 
Dancing  and  dancing.  Subconsciously, 
her  mind  visualized  another  dance — the 
dance  at  which  she  had  refused  Ally. 
Consciously,  she  recollected  herself  say- 
ing: "It  isn't  that  a  bit.  Ally.  It  isn't  that 
I  don't  like  you.  I  do.  I  like  you  very 
much.  You're  one  of  the  best  pals  I've 
got.  But  I  don't  love  you — not  that  way." 

She  remembered  the  look  in  Ally's  eyes, 
a  hurt  look,  all  the  hope  gone  out  of  it. 
Catching  a  glimpse  of  his  face  in  a  wall- 
mirror,  as  his  arms  swung  her  deftly 
round  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  she  saw 
that  those  eyes  had  changed.  They  were 
hopeful  again,  hopeful  and  resolute  and 
certain  of  victory.  How  strong  he  was! 
She  felt  herself  trapped — trapped  in  the 
taut  muscles  of  his  circling  arm. 

AT  LAST,  the  music  stopped  again, 
and  his  arms  released  her.  Masters 
appeared  with  the  whisky,  with  lemon- 
ade and  barley-water.  "You  girls  have 
danced  quite  enough,"  decided  Aunt 
Emily,  from  her  seat  by  the  fire.  "It's 
long  after  ten." 

Jane,  obedient,  closed  the  gramophone. 
Ally  began  pouring  the  drinks.  "Have 
some  whisky,  Lil,"  he  said.  "It'll  do  you 
good." 

Her  hand  quivered  as  she  took  the 
proffered  tumbler  and  lifted  it  to  her  lips. 
Imaginatively,  her  eyes  saw  Ally  already 
usurping  Jack's  place  as  host  at  the 
Manor.  All  the  time  she  played  with  her 
whisky,  he  watched  her — watched  her 
like  a  man  obsessed.  There  was  desire  in 
his  watching;  but  there  was  more  than 
desire  — love,  and  the  certainty  of  love's 
accomplishment.  Instinct  urged  her  to 
shun  him,  to  escape .  .  . 

Aunt  Emily,  her  barley-water  finished, 
rose  to  her  feet.  "Bedfordshire!"  said  the 
jocose  Aunt  Emily;  and  Lilian,  seizing 
her  opportunity:  "I'm  tired,  too.  Why 
don't  you  three  men  play  billiards?" 

Ally,  to  her  surprise,  welcomed  the 
suggestion,  and  within  five  minutes  she 
found  herself  in  her  own  room. 

"I'm  safe  here,"  she  thought.    "Safe!" 

Night 

D BRING  had  been  gone  a  good  half- 
hour,  but  Dering's  mistress  was  not 
yet  a-bed.  Tall  and  lovely,  the  pale  silk  of 
her  hair  falling  loose  over  the  pale  silk 
of  her  dressing-gown,  her  white  feet 
fidgeting  in  their  white  swansdown 
slippers,  she  stood  looking  out  through 
the  drawn-back  curtains  over  Saxenham. 

The  fog  had  cleared.  A  full-moon 
burned  _  cold  and  high  over  the  vale. 
Under  it,  the  trees  were  etched  ebony 
against  the  silver  of  the  sleeping  fields. 
"All  that  beauty,"  she  thought,  "gone. 
Thrown  away." 

Wearily,  she  let  the  curtains  fall  back 
and  turned  from  the  window.  Thought 
harassed  her,  pencilling  little  lines  across 
her  forehead,  graving  little  puckers  at 
the  corners  of  ner  eyes.  Wearily,  those 
puckered  eyes  roamed  the  familiar  room. 
How  she  had  loved  this  room.  How  she 
had  loved  the  night  when  she  and  Jack 
first  dame  home  to  it!  What  was  the  use 
of  loving  rooms,  people?  The  room  was 
no  longer  hers.  It  belonged,  as  all  her 
possessions  belonged,  to  that  gray- 
bearded  man  in  Kilton.  And  Jack — Jack 
had  abandoned  her  in  her  trouble. 


Wearily,  she  sat  down  on  the  divan  by 
the  fire.  Ally  must  be  still  at  his  billiards. 
Every  now  and  then  she  could  hear  the 
faint  click  of  the  ivory  balls,  the  faint  jar 
cf  a  cue-butt  on  the  floor-boards .  .  . 

A  long  time  passed.  She  heard  the 
rattle  of  cues  replaced  in  their  racks; 
voices;  the  feet  of  the  men  coming  up- 
stairs to  bed;  their  doors  closing. 

More  time  passed.  The  house  grew 
utterly  silent;  and  in  that  silence  misery 
submerged  her  like  a  flood  of  darkness. 
She  felt  herself  drowning,  drowning  blind 
under  a  sea  of  trouble.  On  that  sea, 
floated  no  least  lifebuoy  of  courage.  It 
had  swept  away  hope,  love,  honour, 
every  treasure  of  her  prizing. 

The  flood  receded,  taking  the  last  of  her 
strength  on  its  ebb.  Staring  into  the  fire, 
she  knew  herself  as  good  as  broken.  The 
fire  painted  her  pictures — pictures  of 
poverty.  She  could  not  face  poverty. 
Why  should  she?  There  was  always 
Ally.  Ally  Bandon! 

In  her  anguish,  her  eyes  turned  to 
Jack's  photograph.  But  the  photograph 
by  the  bedside  gave  her  no  comfort.  Jack 
had  failed  her.  Knowing  the  crisis,  he  had 
left  her  to  battle  with  it  alone.  Who 
could  blame  her,  then,  if  she  turned  for 
help  to  another,  to  a  stronger  man? 

"What's  love?"  she  thought.  "A  de- 
lusion. What's  marriage?  A  shibboleth. 
Does  marriage  matter?  Does  anything 
matter — except  money?" 

A  sound,  a  faint  and  a  cautious  sound, 
startled  her  in  mid-thought.  Someone 
had  opened  a  door.  Someone  was  moving 
— moving  cat-like  along  the  corridor. 

Tense,  upright  on  the  divan,  she 
listened.  The  sound  came  near.  Near  and 
nearer.     . 

Now,  rigid,  expectant  and  hating  her- 
self for  the  expectancy,  she  was  on  her 
feet.  Now,  the  sound  moved  no  longer. 
Now,  she  heard  it  again.  Now,  it  was 
just  outside  the  door.  Now,  she  heard 
breathing,  the  faint  controlled  breathing 
of  a  man .  .  . 

And  suddenly,  she  knew  the  breathing 
for  Ally's,  knew  that  he  was  waiting, 
waiting  to  come  in.  In  a  moment,  he 
would  knock .  .  . 

She  had  an  impulse  to  spring  across  the 
room,  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock.  But 
already,  before  she  could  make  the  door- 
way, he  had  rapped.  Already,  the  door- 
handle was  turning.  Already  he  was  into 
her  room. 

FOR  a  moment,  wordless,  they  faced 
one  another.  "Then  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and  came  resolutely  across  to 
her.  He  still  wore  his  evening  clothes,  and 
his  voice  fitted  them.  It  was  suave,  con- 
trolled, respectful. 

"Forgive  me,  Lil,"  he  said.  "I  ought- 
n't to  have  done  this.  But  it's  your  own 
fault,  for  not  letting  me  talk  to  you 
this  afternoon.  Why  have  you  been 
avoiding  me  all  the  evening?  Why  did 
you  go  to  bed  so  early?  I  told  you  that  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you — " 

His  very  suavity  terrified  her.  "I 
didn't  avoid  you,"  she  stammered.  "What 
do  you  want  to  speak  to  me  about?  You 
can't  speak  to  me  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because" — a  little  of  her  self-control, 
a  little  of  her  dignity  came  back — "this  is 
my  bedroom  and  I  don't  choose  to  re- 
ceive you  in  it." 

But  he  only  laughed  at  her  attempted 
dignity.  "Here  or  downstairs,"  laughed 
Ally,  "it's  no  matter  to  me." 

He  backed  to  the  door  and  opened  it  for 
her.  "The  fire's  still  going  in  the  billiard- 
room,"  he  said.  "We'll  talk  there,  if  you 
like."  Then,  as  though  utterly  certain  she 
would  follow,  he  passed  out  of  her  room. 

She  wanted  not  to  follow.  Once  more 
she  had  the  impulse  to  spring  for  the  door, 
to  lock  it  between  them.  But  the  impulse 
passed;  and,  knowing  herself  mastered, 
she  drew  the  dres-sing-gown  about  her; 
and  tip-toed  towards  the  doorway. 
Looking  back  for  a  moment  ere  he 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  she  saw 
Jack's  photograph .  .  . 

SOFTLY,  side-by-side,  they  made  their 
way  downstairs.  Softly,  side-by-side, 
they  tiptoed  across  the  hall,  alone  the 
steam-heated  corridor,  into  the  billiard- 
room. 

The  big  wall-clock  above  the  marking- 
board  pointed  ten  minutes  to  midnight. 
The  fire  still  burned  brightly  under  the 
groined  chimney-piece.  She  said,  hating 
herself:  "Don't  turn  on  the  lights." 
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Hilda  Ruben,  who,  had 
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He  closed  the  door,  softly;  and  mo- 
tioned her  to  the  long-leather-covered 
settee.  The  room,  heavy  with  stale  smoke 
fumes,  nauseated  her.  She  shivered  as  she 
sat  down. 

"You're  not  cold?"  he  asked,  still  on 
his  feet. 

"No.  But  I'd  like  a  cigarette." 

He  proffered  his  case,  a  match. 

"Don't  you  want  to  smoke.  Ally?" 

"No.    /  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  could  see  his  eyes  in  the  firelight. 
Their  resolution  sapped  her  strength. 
Dumbly,  the  cigarette  quivering  in  her 
nerveless  fingers,  she  prepared  herself  to 
listen. 

"I've  always  cared  for  you,  Lil,"  he 
began.  "And  I've  never  cared  for  any 
other  woman.  I  want  you  to  realize  that 
before  I  say  anything  else.  You  do  real- 
ize that,  don't  you?" 

Hopeless,  a  bird  caught  in  the  toils,  she 
nodded  her  acquiescence,  and  he  went  on: 

"And  the  other  thing  I  want  you  to 
realize  is  that  I  know  everything,  that  I 
knew  everything  before  I  invited  myself 
to  stay  here.  So  we  won't  discuss  de- 
tails. We'll  just  say  that  you're  broke — 
broke  to  the  wide;  that  to-morrow,  un- 
less you  can  find  three  thousand  pounds, 
the  Bank  will  foreclose  on  this  house;  and 
that  you  can't  find  the  three  thousand 
because  you've  pledged  or  sold  all  your 
investments  to  pay  up  your  calls  on 
Trans-Caucasian  Petrol.  That's  the 
position,  isn't  it?" 

Again,  hopelessly,  she  nodded. 

I  MAY  as  well  tell  you,"  he  continued, 
"that  I've  been  waiting — waiting  for 
years  for  something  like  this  to  happen. 
You  stee,  I  knew  you  and  I  knew  Broad- 
bent.  It  was  instinct,  I  suppose,  that  told 
me  to  wait.  'One  day,'  I  used  to  say  to 
myself,  'they'll  get  into  trouble.  That'll 
be  my  opportunity.'  Beastly  of  me, 
wasn't  it?  But  remember^I've  always 
wanted  you,  wanted  you  so  much  that  it 
didn't  seem  to  matter  how  I  got  you. 
When  I  read  you  were  going  to  be  married 
I  thought  I'd  go  mad — " 

He  broke  off;  and  she  saw  the  Adam's 
apple  rising  and  falling  in  his  plump 
throat.  She  wanted  to  say  something — 
anything  to  stop  him  from  going  on.  But 
he  went  on: 

"We  won't  talk  about  that.  That's 
finished.  We'll  talk  about  the  future. 
Our  future.  I  love  you,  Lil.  I've  always 
loved  you.  When  I  went  to  the  War,  it 
was  only  because  I  wanted  you  to  think 
well  of  me.  I  want  you  to  think  well  of  me 
now.  I  don't  want  you  to  imagine,  not  for 
a  single  moment,  that  I'm  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  position.  I'm  not.  But 
the  position's  got  to  be  dealt  with.  At 
once.  To-night.  Lil,"  his  voice  crisped 
— "you'll  have  to  let  me  lend  you  that 
three  thousand." 

"I  won't.  I  can't."  The  cigarette  had 
gone  out  between  her  nerveless  fingers; 
her  tone  was  the  tone  of  one  already  lost. 

"Why  not?" 

"You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"You  can  pay  me  back." 

"I  can't — and  you  know  I  can't." 

"Then  I'll  give  it  you." 

"I  won't  take  it." 

"Why  not?" 

Every  fibre  in  her  yearned  to  cry  out  in 
answer  to  him,  "Because  that'd  only  be 
the  beginning — the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Because  if  I  take  three  thousand  to-day, 
I'll  want  ten  thousand — twenty  thousand, 
seventy  thousand  to-morrow." 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  again.  "I  love 
you  better  than  anything  in  the  world. 
You  think  I'm  trying  to — to  make  con- 
ditions about  this  money.  I'm  not.  I 
swear  I'm  not.  If  you  asked  me  for  a 
million,  I'd  give  it  to  you  to-morrow.  If 
you  asked  me  to  save  Trans-Caucasian 
Petrol — I'd  do  it  if  it  cost  me  every  penny 
I  had  in  the  world." 

NOW,  there  was  tenderness  in  his 
voice;  and  the  tenderness  moved 
her.  She  forgot  her  fears,  her  distrust  of 
him.  She  could  only  listen — Hsten  dumb 
to  the  words  which  came  pouring  from  his 
lips. 

"Money,"  he  kept  on  saying.  "What's 
money  between  you  and  me?  Nothing. 
Less  than  nothing.  Don't  refuse  it,  Lil.  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  you  in  want — with- 
out luxuries." 

Almost,  it  was  in  her  to  smile.  His  love- 
making  and  his  money-talk  seemed  too 
incongruous — incongruous  as  the  scene  of 
them,  as  the  smell  of  stale  cigar-smoke. 
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and  the  racked  cues,  and  ivories  in  their 
glass  case  and  the  big.  Holland-covered 
Billiard-table.  Yet  the  love,  she  knew, 
was  real— real  as  the  man  himself.  He 
wanted  her — he  had  always  wanted  her — 
always  hoped  that  one  day  hig  money 
would  give  him  this  opportunity.  Only 
now — now  that  this  money  had  almost 
won  her — love  made  him  repentant  of 
that  hope. 

"I  was  a  beast,"  he  repeated.  "A  beast 
to  think  I  could  get  you  that  way.  But 
that  was  how  I  saw  it.  Even  this  morning, 
even  this  afternoon,  even  a  moment  ago, 
I  thought  that  I  could  force  you  to ...  to 
do  what  I'm  going  to  ask. .  .  But  I  can't 
— I  can't.  I  want  you" — he  took  a  pace 
towards  her  and  his  eyes  kindled — 
"willingly.  Take  the  money — take  any- 
thing you  need — and  forget  it.  Money's 
nothing  to  me.  But  you — you're  every- 
thing. I  can't  bear  to  think  of  you  as 
Broadbent's  wife.  He's  not  worthy  of  you. 
No  more  am  I.  But  I  can  make  you 
happier  than  he  can.  That'swhy  I  want 
you  to  leave  him.  To  leave  him  and  come 
to  me.  Lil" — he" was  on  his  knees  now, 
his  hands  feeling  for  hers — "Lil,  I  love 
you  so." 

Words  failed  him;  he  could  only  cling 
to  her,  passionate,  incoherent. 

SHE  looked  over  his  bowed  head — 
looked  into  the  future.  The  future 
would  hold  nothing — not  even  Jack's  love. 
Why  shouldn't  she  take  Ally.  .  .and 
Ally's  money?  She  said  to  herself :  "I'd 
be  a  fool — a  fool  not  to  take  both." 

But  then,  suddenly,  strangely,  start- 
lingly,  the  words  of  the  novel  recurred  to 
her  mind.  "At  heart  —  a  prostitute." 
That  was  the  truth — the  bitter  truth.  She 
didn't  love  Ally.  Even  though  he  had 
failed  her — her  heart,  her  soul,  every 
fastidious  fibre  of  her  were  Jack's!  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  Ally's  passion,  she,  with 
seven  hundred  years  of  aristocracy  be- 
hind her,  she  who  so  prided  herself  on 
birth  and  birth's  prerogatives,  would  be 
just — a  street-walker.  A  common  street- 
walker! Worse  than  a  street-walker — 
since  those  women  sinned  hungry;  sinned, 
if  sin  they  did,  for  a  mere  pittance. 
Whereas  she .  .  .  Shame,  self-disgust,  re- 
pentance tortured  her  to  the  last  nobility. 

"I'm  sorry.  Ally."  She  freed  herself 
from  his  hands;  and  rose.  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I  can't  take  either  the  money — or 
you."  , 

Despite  the  inadequacy  of  the  words, 
there  was  a  dignity  about  them,  a  queenli- 
ness  that  dumbed  his  incoherent  passion. 
He,  too,  rose  to  his  feet;  and  they  faced 
one  another — their  eyes  clashing.  But 
now  the  resolution  in  her  eyes  beat  down 
the  strength  in  his. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  she  went 
on.  "Believe  me,  I'm  grateful — grateful 
to  you  for  loving  me  and  grateful  to  you 
for  offering  to  save  the  Manor.  But  it 
can't  be  done,  Ally.  Firstly,  because  I'm 
not,"  she  hesitated,  "that  sort  of  woman. 
And  secondly,  because  I'l  not  a  cheat. 
Either  way  I'd  have  to  cheat  someone, 
wouldn't  I? — you  if  I  took  your  money  as 
a  gift;  and  my  husband  if,"  she  hesitated 
again,  fumbling  for  the  words,  "I  paid  it 
you  back  in  the  only  way  I  can.  That's 
the  truth.  Ally.  The  truth  as  I  see  it.  So 
don't  let's  talk  about  it  any  more." 

Then  she  held  out  her  hand;  and,  re- 
leasing her  fingers  before  he  could  raise 
them  to  his  lips,  was  gone. 

Dawn 

MISERABLE,  the  Lady  Lilian 
crawled  between  the  sheets;  miser- 
able, hour  after  tossing  hour,  she  waited 
on  sleep .  .  . 

But  at  last — at  last  she  knew  herself 
«oing  to  sleep — goinfe  down — down  and 
down  into  a  warm  and  a  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness. How  good  it  would  be  to 
sleep  and  forget— forget,  if  only  for  a 
little  while,  the  miseries  of  the  past  four- 
and-twenty  hours .  .  . 

She  had  gone  to  sleep.  Yet  even  in  her 
sleep,  she  knew  herself  miserable.  Dreams 
— dreams  of  the  to-morrow — haunted  her 
half-conscious  mind.  To-morrow — was 
she  not  seeing  him? — would  come  that 
gray  man  from  Kilton.  There  would  be 
nobody — nobody  to  save  her  treasures 
from  that  gray  man.  He  would  take  her 
house,  her  pictures,  all  the  little  things 
of  her  prizing.  Silky,  too,  he  would  take. 
And  Slippers.  In  her  dreams,  she  could 
see  their  head-ropes  already  clutched  in 
his  courteous  fingers.  And,  "Don't,"  she 
moaned,  dreaming,  "don't  take  them 
away." 


She  was  awake  again— awake  and  fully 
conscious.  Through  a  Aink  in  the  cur- 
tains, came  light — the  first  gray  light  of  a 
hopeless  daybreak.  She  shut  the  light 
away  with  her  eyelids.  But  the  daybreak 
grew,  bringing  to  her  unwilling  ears  the 
sounds  of  the  stable-clock  chiming  seven, 
the  sounds  of  her  servants  moving  soft- 
footed  about  the  house.  Her  poor  ser- 
vants! So  sedulous,  so  efficient! 

She  drowsed  again;  but  now,  faint 
upon  her  drowsiness,  beat  a  drone  as  of 
some  giant-bee.  She  tried  to  drowse 
away  that  drone;  to  sleep  once  more. 
But  the  drone  persisted.  Now  it  became 
noise — the  high  far-away  noise  of  a  car 
racing  down  the  Vale . .  . 

"Phut,"  drummed  the  car,  "phut> 
phut,  phut."  Then,  louder  still,  "Bom- 
bom,  bom,  bom."  It  reached  Saxenham. . 

Some  driver,  some  lunatic  of  a  driver 
must  be  doing  sixty  miles  an  hour 
through  Saxenham  Village.  The  drumming 
grew  to  gun-fire.  She  heard  the  hoarse 
shriek  of  a  Klaxon.  Jack's  Klaxon!  It 
must  be  Jack's  Klaxon.  Nobody  but 
Jack— her  reckless,  feckless  lunatic  of  a 
Jack — would  take  the  hair-pin  stone- 
walled turn  beyond  Saxenham  Village  at 
sixty.  .  . 

Wide-eyed,  the  Lady  Lilian  Broad- 
bent  started  up  from  her  bed.  Wide- 
eyed,  she  flew  to  the  window.  Her  hands 
thrilled  as  they  tore  at  the  curtains;  tore 
them  apart.  She  could  not  see  the  car. 
Jack's  car!  But  she  could  still  hear  the 
gun-fire  drumming  of  it.  Loud  it  drummed 
and  louder.  Now  she  could  hear  his 
IQaxon  shrieking  at  the  Lodge-gates;  now 
he  was  through  the  Lodge-gates— racing, 
still  racing,  down  the  half-mile  of  drive. 
Now  she  could  see  him — her  Jack — her 
husband — bare-headed,  his  fingers  brown 
on  the  steering-wheel. 

Then  the  brakes  jarred  home,  the 
gravel  spurted  from  his  tyres,  and,  look- 
ing up,  he  waved  her  greeting .  .  . 

SHE  knew,  as  she  heard  Masters  open 
to  him,  as  his  feet  pounded  three  at  a 
time  up  the  staircase,  that  her  letter  had 
brought  him  back,  that  he  still  loved  her, 
that  she  was  glad — utterly  and  im- 
measurably glad  she  had  not  taken  Ally's 
money,  had  not  yielded  herself  to  Ally. 
But  when  the  door  opened  and  he  took 
her — all  dust-caked  as  he  was — in  his 
arms,  her  mouth  shrank,  shrank  pitiful 
away  from  the  tenderness  and  the  passion 
of  his  kisses. 

"Jack,"  she  stammered,  "Jack.  I've 
got  to  tell  you — to  tell  you  at  once. 
Things  are  worse — ever  so  much  worse 
than  I  said  in  my  letter." 

"Worse,  darling?"  Jack  Broadbent 
smiled  above  her  bowed  head. 

"Yes.  They're — they're  just  as  bad  as 
they  can  be.  We're  ruined,  absolutely 
ruined.  And  it's  not  your  fault,  it's 
mine.  Trans-Caucasians  have  gone  phut. 
Absolutely  phut.  Even  if  you  had  kept 
five  thousand  out  of  that  twenty — " 

"I've  kept  a  bit  more  than  that." 

"It  wouldn't  matter  if  you'd  kept  it  all. 
The  whole  twenty  thousand  couldn't 
save  us." 

"Couldn't  it?" 

"No.  It'd  take  the  best  part  of  seventy," 
said  the  Lady  Lilian  miserably. 

But  the  Lady  Lilian's  husband  only 
smiled  the  more;  till  at  last,  breaking  her- 
self loose  from  his  arms,  she  put  her  in- 
credulous question. 

"Jack.  You — you're  not  trying  to  tell 
me  that  your  gamble  came  off,  are  you?" 

"Well,"  perceptibly  he  hesitated,  "it 
depends  which  gamble  you  mean.  The 
salvage  business  is  a  bit  of  a  wash-out. 
But  my  bear-account  in  Trans-Caucasian 
Petrol—" 

"YouT  what?" 

"My  bear-account  in  Trans-Caucasians. 
I  sold  'em  short,  you  know.  Twelve 
thousand  of  'em — at  eight-pounds-ten  a 
share— just  before  I  went  to  Ireland — 
and  bought  'em  back  yesterday  at  six- 
pence each.  Made  a  hundred  thou,  clear. 
Here's  my  broker-wallah's  cheque  if  you 
don't  believe  me.  The  fellow  was  so 
bucked  over  the  deal  that  he  insisted  on 
making  a  night  of  it.  That's  why  I've 
only  just  got  here.  He  says  I'd  better  put 
it  all  into  gilt-edged  stuff.  But  I'm  not 
sure.  Seems  to  me  one  might  have  a  little 
flutter  on — " 

"Flutter!" — for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  her  history,  aristocracy  clean  deserted 
the  Lady  Lilian  Broadbent —  "If  either 
you  or  I  ever  flutter  again,  we  ought  to  be 
smacked." 
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The  Scoufs  Lore  of  Tracks  and  Trails 
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Scenling  the  hunter 


IT  IS  one  of  life's  axioms  that  no  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self. Our  every  act  is  recorded  in  some  manner,  shape 
or  form  and  though  we  pass  this  way  but  once,  we 
none  the  less 

"Departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 
Each  and  every  day  the 
movements  of  any  indiv- 
idual in  a  community  can 
be  easily  traced.  No  mat- 
ter how  hard  a  man  may 
try  to  hide  his  identity  or 
his  whereabouts,  if  he  be 
righteous,  the  world  will 
make  a  pathway  to  his 
door  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  elusive 
criminal  can  eventually  be 
brought  to  bay. 

As  with  man,  so  with 
a  broken  twig,  a  tuft  of 
hair  on  a  bush  and,  above 
all,  the  imprint  of  a  foot 
all  tell  their  story  and 
bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  some  living  creature 
has  gone  by.  Tracks  are 
footprints,  traces  are  other 
testifying  marks.  . 

The  Scout  is  always 
alert,  his  eyes  are  ever 
open  and  no  trails  escape 
his  observation.  Even  as 
he  is  able  to  read  "books 

in  the  funning  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,"  so  the  merest 
sign  in  the  great  OUT-OF-DOORS  will  reveal  to  him 
intimate  happenings  in  the  lives  of  his  many  animal 
friends.  In  order  that  a  Scout  may  make  intelligent  use 
of  his  powers  of  observation  and,  to  use  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression, "put  two  and  two  together,"  he  must  bear  in 
mind  a  few  fundamental  points  in  tracking  to  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  form  of  each  animal's  foot  and  the 
actions  of  the  animal  under  varying  circumstances. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  most  animals  are  guided  by 
scent  when  following  a  trail.  It  is  probable  that  man  orig- 
inally had  a  much  keener  sense  of  smell  than  he  has  to- 
day, and  that  this  sense  has  been  practically  lost  through 
disuse,  thus  leaving  him  dependent  upon  his  eyesight  and 
his  mental  faculties  when  tracking.  The  dog,  man's 
friend  and  ally,  "follows  his  nose,"  while  his  master 
keeps  his  weather  eye  open  and  his  reasoning  clear. 

Look  into  the  Eye  of  the  Sun 

■\X7'HEN  tracking  a  Scout  must  remember  to  look 
»  »  always  into  the  eye  of  the  sun,  otherwise  he  will 
not  get  the  true  value  of  the  shadows.  If  he  goes  down  to 
a  stretch  of  sand  or  mud  and  looks  on  the  sunny  side,  he 
will  see  a  mass  of  tracks  which  would  not  be  obvious  from 
another  angle.  This  advice,  therefore,  to  always  look  into 
the  eye  of  the  sun,  cannot  be  over-stressed. 

When  a  particular  track  has  been  discovered^  the  Scout 
must  put  his  mind,  as  it  were,  into  that  of  the  animal  he 
is  tracking.  For  example,  following  the  tracks  of  an  otter, 
the  boys  says  to  himself  "Where  does  an  otter  live?"  "In 
the  water"  comes  the  ready  reply.  Suppose  the  tracks 
were  first  seen  by  the  farmyard,  800  yards  from  water, 
and  then  disappeared.  Where  can  the  boy  pick  them  up 
again?  He  will  naturally  look  for  them  down  by  the 
river. 

In  the  case  of  the  rabbit  and  the  hare.  The  rabbit  lives 
in  a  burrow.  When  he  goes  out,  he  is  always  ready  to  dart 
into  a  near-by  coppice,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  the  open 
field.    But  the  hare,  on  the  contrary,  will  race  across 


country  and  may  make  a  "form"  right  out  in  the  open. 
It  is  never  safe  to  guess  or  assume  when  tracking  an 
animal  to  his  lair.  Until  there  is  a  logical  reason  for  mov- 
ing, the  tracker  should  remain  still.    Were  the  quarry  a 
lion,  one  false  move  on  the  part  of  the  hunter  might 
prove  disastrous.    Taking  nothing  for  granted,  he  must 
work  only  on  hard  fact  as  shown  by  the  trail, 
keeping  his  eyes  open  and  his  mouth  shut.  Boys 
are  apt  to  do  the  reverse. 


.M, 


Tell-Tale    Grass 


GRASS  is  a  great  track-recorder,  and  a  trail  in 
the  grass  will  also  show  the  direction  that 
an  animal  has  been  travelling.  For  instance  if  the 
Scout  looks  at  a  field  of  grass  and  there  is  a 
track  across  it  appearing  lighter  than  the  sur- 
rounding grass,  then  he  may  safely  conclude  that 
whatever  made  the  track  has  gone  away  from 
him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  track  of  grass 
appears  darker  than  the  rest,  the  animal  has 
come  towards  him.  This  is  a  very  safe  and  sure 
sign,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  light  is 
reflected  on  their  surface  when  grass  or 
bushes  are  bent  down  at  an  angle. 

When  the  connection  is  lost,  a  Scout 

must  never  walk  over  the  tracks.  ,   He 

ii .  should  mark  the  spot  of  the  last  track 

seen  and  cast  around  in  circles.    A  track 

I. '  ■  that  has  been  fouled  is  useless. 

The  best  places  to  notice  tracks  are  soft 
mud,  particularly  around  ponds,  and  also 
sandy  spots.  Other  traces  are  over- 
turned stones,  a  scratch  on  a  rock  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  beaver,  cut  willows  or 
tree  stumps.  Where  there  are  thorn  bushes,  bits  of  hair  or 
fur  may  often  be  seen,  and  the  distance  that  the  latter 
is  from  the  ground  indicates  the  height  of  the  animal 
that  passed  that  way. 

In  winter,  of  course,  the  snow  is  literally  an  open  book 
of  signs  which  those  "who  run  may  read",  and  Scouts 
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A  deer,  traoelling  quickly,  is  followed  by  several 


Tracking  the  wolf 


Wolves 


wanting  a  winter  hob- 
by have  only  to  hike 
out  after  every  fresh 
snowfall,  where  they 
will  find  before  them 
a  positive  net-work  of 
trails  to  be  unravelled. 
In  a  light  fall  of  wet 
snow  each  footmark 
is  clearly  defined  but 
tracks  become  blurred 
if  the  snow 

is     too     soft.      .:y  4 

If    there    is     --y       * 

much  wind, 

the  tracks 

are  liable  to 

get  covered, 

so  it  is  advisable  to  start  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 

snow  has  fallen. 

General  Grouping  of  Tracks 

THE  usual  appearance  of  any  individual  track  is 
naturally  due  to  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  which 
made  it.  Four  general  groups  of  animals  may,  therefore, 
be  considered. 

To  the  first  class  belong  those  mammals  whose  length 
of  body  is  in  proportion  to  their  height,  such  as  the  cow, 
dog,  cat,  deer,  etc. 

The  second  class  comprises  animals  whose  hind  legs 
are  much  longer  than  their  front  legs,  such  as  rabbits, 
squirrels,  etc. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  those  animals  whose  legs 
are  very  short  as  compared  with  the  length  of  their 
bodies.  These  are  the  marten,  otter,  weasel,  mink,  stoat 
or  ermine,  who  is  really  a  stoat  with  his  winter  coat  on. 

Group  four  includes  those  whose  legs  are  very  short  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  body,  and  whose  bodies, 
nevertheless,  are  disproportionately  thick — such  as  the 
beaver,  badger,  porcupine  and  skunk. 

Thus  we  see  that  well-proportioned  animals  make  even 
tracks.  Regardless  of  size,  the  only  difference  between 
the  track  of  a  dog  and  a  cat  is  the  mark  of  the  dog's  nails, 
as  shown  in  his  footprint. 

The  jack-rabbit  uses  his  hind  legs  as  a  spring,  and  the 
forelegs  are  merely  balancers.  The  foot  is  so  well  furred 
that  the  track  in  the  snow  is  seldom  sharp;  but  neverthe- 
less, the  large  prints  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  placed  in 
advance  of  the  forefeet,  are  unmistakable.  A  Tenderfoot, 
however,  has  been  known  to  assiduously  track  a  rabbit 
backward! 

The  tracks  of  the  front  and  hind  feet  of  the  otter  are 
rather  unusually  round.  If  in  dry  snow,  the  individual 
tracks  should  be  invisible,  the  form  of  the  trail,  together 
with  the  drag  made  at  intervals  by  the  long  tail,  are  proof 
positive  of  the  erstwhile  passing  of  an  otter. 

The  beaver's  tracks  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
fourth  group  mentioned  above.  The  pigeon-toed  foot- 
prints of  this  corpulent  creature  are  very  amusing  to  be- 
hold. 

Various     Gaits 

THE  normal  walk  is  the  basis  of  all  tracking  compari- 
son ;  but  with  mammals  of  the  first  class,  we  have  also 
to  consider  the  trot  and  the  gallop.  Horses  and  cattle, 
dogs  and  cats  plant  the  feet  diagonally  in  the  walk  and 
the  trot.  The  hind  foot  is  placed  in  the  track  made  by  the 
forefoot  of  the  same  side,  or  nearly  so.  There  are  four 
footfalls,  the  first  hind-foot  following  diagonally  after  the 
first  forefoot.  In  the  trot,  the  trail  appears  more  like  a 
straight  line,  as  the  animal  tries  to  plant  the  feet  more 
under  the  middle  of  the  body  to  keep  from  swaying,  thus 
hastening  speed.    In  the  gallop,  which   is  a   succession 
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Every  Boy  Wants  a 


DISCO 


It'a  what  you'Tt  been  waiting  for.  A. 
waggon  with  flpeolal  ball  beartnn  Nr 
sp<wd.  With  disc  wheels  like  »n  auto- 
mobile. Painted  In  smart  yellow  ud 
black. 

The  Disco  iB  not  expensive.  You  oan 
get  one  with  a  Utth  bit  of  good  hirt 
saving. 

It  your  nearest  hardware  or  fumttur* 
dealer  cannot  ehow  you  a  Disco  writa 
us   for   further   Information. 


A  XMAS  PRESENT  THAT 

is  appreciated  by  all  car  owners. 


(TRADE  MARI\)     I     j. 

Mirror 

''Puts  Eyes  in  the  Back  of  Your  Head" 

Ttate  mflMMC*  i*  dlncted  to  AutomobU*  Owatn  and 
tk«lr  famlllM,  and  to  everybody  that  has  bad  tha 
■iMaure  of  balnc  taken  for  automobile  ride*  by  tlMlr 
Mada. 

T«a    da    not    wlah    f   offend    by    offerinc   to   halp    bur 
tka   gaa,    but  atlU   you    feel    aa   though   you  would   Uka 
ta  ahow   y«ur   appreciation   In   aome  way.      Bar*   la  tout 
^•Iden      opportunity.        GIVE      THEM      A      SEES-ALL 
JOKROR    FOB    AN    XMAS    PRESENT. 
V     your     (loaler     cannot     supply     you,     aand     xm     fwot 
«te«uo  for  ^.35   along   with   the  card  you  wlah  plaaad 
ta   tb«   packan  aod   we  will   mall   a  SEES-ALL   MIR- 
ItOR    wrapped    Iji    a    handsoioe    Xmaa   paokace,    to   aw 
addreas.      State    whether    for   open    or   closed   oar. 
Reference,     Imperial    Bank    of    Canada. 
DO    rT   NOWl 

Ren  Automotive  Supply  Co.,  Limited 
PRESTON,  ONTARIO 


IGH^N 


Tin  wcret  t» 
killing  rats 
I  wao't  Mit  food  Oil  kMTW  __ 
kiiieu  other  rau.  That'i  why  •rdtnaiT  «» 
mUoni  fall.  Kata  ramomber  tham  '"■  ■JJ" 
to  night.  But  Kough  on  Rats  li  mlxag  wj» 
olht-r  rowls.  a  different  ftKxl  each  nW*. 
Thl»  fnols  rats.  Kough  on  Rats  economloaTO 
dtermlnatM  In  three  nights.  Don  t  die  » 
house.  At  drug  and  general  atorea.  Beod  fW 
free  booklet.  '■Kndlng  Rats  and  iDpj. 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JefM*  City,  N.J. 
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of  leaps  or  jumps,  the  hind  feet  are  pro- 
pellers, while  the  body  is  supported  and 
braced  by  the  forefeet.  Therefore  the 
former  are  placed  side  by  side,  while  the 
latter  fall  one  behind  the  other,  thus  giv- 
ing a  magnified  copy  of  a  rabbit's  tracks, 
as  by  the  velocity  of  the  movement  the 
hind  feet  hit  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
forefeet. 

This  movement  is  the  invariable  rule 
with  animals  of  the  second  class,  whose 
hind  feet  are  longer  than  the  forefeet, 
thiis  making  it  easy  to  recognize  each 
footprint. 

The  lope  walk,  a  rather  snake-like 
movement,  is  the  usual  gait  of  animals  of 
the  third  group.  The  hind  feet  are  not 
placed  as  far  ahead  of  the  forefeet  as  are 
those  of  the  second  mammal  group,  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  body;  but  as  the  hind 
feet  are  placed  in  the  same  tracks  as  the 
forefeet,  the  trail  made  is  of  a  pair  of 
tracks  side  by  side  at  regular  intervals. 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  fourth 
group  seldom  hurry.  They  walk  mostly, 
but  occasionally  leap.  The  individual 
tracks  are  close  together  and,  as  stated 
above,  regarding  the  beaver,  the  toes  of 
the  hind  feet  point  inward.  In  the  case  of 
the  skunk  his  pursuer  is  usually  the  first 
to   take   to    his   heels! 

Toe  Dancers  vs.  the  Fiat-Footed 

ANOTHER  important  point  to  con- 
sider in  tracking  is  the  part  of  the 
foot  that  made  the  infiprint.  Bears,  porcu- 
pines, hares,  rabbits,  and,  in  fact,  all 
animals  that  walk  on  the  flat  of  the  foot 
are  called  (plantigrade)  or  sole-walkers. 

Those  that  walk  on  the  toes,  such  as 
eats  and  dogs,  are  known  as  (digitigrade) 
or  toe-walkers. 

Cattle,  horses,  antelope,  deer,  goats, 
pigs,  etc.  walk  on  the  point  of  the  hoof 
and  are  therefore  named  (ungulates) 
or  nail-walkers. 

Thus  the  track  of  the  flat-footed  bear 
could  not  possibly  be  made  by  anything 
that  walked  on  the  tips  of  its  toes.  Let 
us  suppose  that  our  Tenderfoot  sees  the 
track  of  a  sole-walker.  He  is  way  up  nOrth 
and  being  far  from  human  habitation, 
knows  that  it  cannot  have  been  made  by  a 
dog  or  a  cat.  It  is  long  in  shape  and  has 
the  mark  of  five  toes  and  nails.  A  bear 
perhaps!  He  pursues  in  haste.  Curiosity 
and  excitement  banish  all  fear.  With 
eager  eyes  he  follows  the  trail  and  after 
miles  of  tramping,  at  last  reaches  the 
goal,  only  to  find  alas  that  the  bear  is  a 
porcupine! 

Tracks  of  Birds 

WILD  birds  may  for  convenience  be 
considered  in  three  classes.  Upland 
Birds,  Waterfowls  and  Predatory  Birds. 

Among  the  first  are  the  wild  turkey, 
various  kinds  of  grouse,  pheasants,  prairie 
chickens,  quails  and  woodcocks. 

One  can  tell  where  a  turkey  has  been 
because  he  scratches  up  the  ground  cover 
in  search  of  food,  and  roosts  in  his  fayor- 
ite  tree.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
pheasant  is  his  middle  toe,  which  makes 
an  almost  straight  line  in  the  track.  The 
Ruffed  and  the  Spruce  or  Blue  Grouse 
spread  their  feet  in  similar  fashion,  and 
walk  with  the  middle  toes  pointed  con- 
siderably inward. 

The  webbed-feet  of  the  waterfowl  make 
their  traces  quite  easy  of  recognition  as  a 
class,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  tracks  of  the  various  species  of  ducks 
and  geese. 

The  owl's  tracks  are  very  rarely  seen, 
but  under  his  favorite  roosting  tree  are 
usually  emitted  from  his  mouth  hair, 
bones,  and  other  undigested  fragments  of 
his  prey,  known  as  "pellets". 

The  hawk  is  often  attracted  by  anim- 
itation  of  his  mating  call,  cac-cac-c*c. 

In  the  case  of  birds  of  the  first  class,  it 
is  well  to  notice  whether  the  bird  hopped 
or  whether  it  walked.  If  it  hopped,  the 
footprints  will  be  together,  in  sets  of  twos. 
If  it  walked  they  will  follow  one  after  the 
other,  left  and  right.  Thus  none  ever  saw 
a  walking  sparrow,  while  a  hopping  hen 
would  most  certainly  be  a  comedy  of 
errors. 

Finally,  the  Scout  who  contemplates 
making  a  study  of  this  fascinating  subject 
will  do  well  to  begin  with  the  first  fall  of 
snow,  as  the  winter  is  all  too  short  for  ac- 
quiring first-hand  knowledge  of  the  ways 
and  wiles  of  our  four-footed  friends. 
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What  Are  the  Happiest 
Moments  of  Christmas? 

CHRBTHAS  cheerl  The  gifts,  the 
tr»*,  the  Dinner  and  the  Candies. 
How  we  all  strive  for  a  touch  of 
origlBality  that  will  malce  the  event 
mort  mamorable  for  children  as  well 
ai  K^twn-tips. 

The  Dinner  DESSERT  and  the 
OANDT  naturally  go  together,  and 
ao  I  k«y«  given  much  thought  to  the 
crsation  of  something  new,  delight- 
ful, and  wholesome  for  these  —  the 
happlcit  moments  of  the   year. 

First  a  plum  pudding  that  is  really 
wondtrful  and  so  easy  to  make. 

Chocolate  Plum  Pudding 

1    MiTelopo    Knox    Sparkling    Gelatine. 
U    cup   sliced   citron    or   nuts    as   preferrtd 
%    cup   (»ld   water  %    cup    currants 

1    ctjp   iuiar  1%   squares   chocolate 

H    t««8peefiful    Tanllla    1   pint   milk 
1   mq)  seeded  ralalne         Pinch    salt 
H    oup   dates    or    liifs.    If    desired. 
Soak    grelatine    in    cold   water   five   minutea. 
Fnt     milk     in     double     boiler,     add     melted 
ebocolate :    when    scalding   point   is    reached 
add    mjg&r,    salt    and    soaked    gelatine.    Re- 
move  from    fire   and    when   mixtuTe   begins 
to  thicken  add  vanilla,  fruit  and  nut  meats. 
Turn    hito    large   mold   or    fancy   or   plain 
Individual  molds,  first  dipped  in  cold  wat«r, 
and  chili.     Remove  to  serving  dish;  garniflh 
viih   holly.     Serve   with    whipped   cream  or 
whipped    ev£u>orated    milk,    sweetened,    and 
flavored    witJi    vanilla. 

Next,  something  really  delicious  in 
CANDY  that  has  the  added  charm  of 
being  homemade  and  so  wholesome 
tkat  the  children  may  eat  their  full 
without  a  "don't."  Put  it  in  dainty 
boxes   for   Christmas  gifts. 

Mother's  Christmas  Dainties 

1   envelopes    Knox    Sparkling   Gelatine 

A  eopfl    granulated    sugar 

1  eup  cold  water  li^  cups  boiling  water 
Soak  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  ten  min- 
ntee.  Add  the  boiling  water.  When  dis- 
■olved  add  sugar  and  boil  slowly  for  15 
minutes.  Divide  into  two  equal  parts. 
When  somewhat  cooled  add  to  one  part  2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  one  teaspoon 
lemon  extract  and  coloring  if  desired.  To 
the  other  part  add  one  teaspoon  extract  of 
eimuunon  and  coloring.  Pour  into  bread 
Um  tliat  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water. 
Let  atand  over  night.  When  ready  to  turn 
out  dip  knife  in  cold  water  and  run 
around  edge  of  pan.  Pull  out  with  fingers 
and  out  in  squares.  Roll  in  fine  granu- 
lated or  powdered  sugar  and  let  stand  to 
eryetallize.  Vary  by  using  different  flavors 
— orange,  peppermint,  etc.,  and  colors, 
adding   chopped   nuts,    dates  or   figs. 

Other  Christmas  Surprises — Free 
ilr  books,  "Dainty  Desserts"  and  "Food 
•oonomy,"  are  full  of  original  recipes  for 
Oiiitmu  and  every  other  day  in  the 
year.  ICalled  free  if  you  send  4c.  to  cover 
Peetaie,    and    your    grocer's    name. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

Dept.  C,    180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal 
"ALWAYS  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY" 


RAGS    BEAUTIFIED    INTO    RUGS 

An   Interesting  and   Useful   Occupation   for   the    Home   That   Gives  a    Profitable 

Employment  for  Idle  Moments.     Home-made  Frame  and  Steel 

Hook  the  Only  Tools  Needed 

By    GERTRUDE     E.     S.     PRINGLE 


lO  MAKE  a  Rug  is 
Craft;  to  Design  a  Rug 
is  Art." 

Many  years  ago  Colonial 
women  thriftily  made  rag 
rugs  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  production  of  original 
designs.  Some  of  these  old 
rugs  still  exist  and  are  very 
beautiful  because  time  has  had 
a  softening  effect  on  their  col- 
ouring. When  carpets  became 
cheap  and  available,  the  home- 
made rag  rug  went  out  of  style 
and  became  associated  with 
the  poorer  class  of  dwellings. 
But  recently  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  this  old  handicraft, 
and  women  are  realizing  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  rag 
rug  for  beauty,  comfort  and 
economy.  To-day  the  wealth- 
iest homes  often  contain  rag 
rugs,  bought  in  some  small 
centre  of  the  industry,  or  else  at  a  de- 
partment store  where  they  fetch  good 
prices.  In  nearly  every  household  there  is 
a  lot  of  good  material  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
carded clothing  that  could  be  converted 
into  luxurious  rugs  at  the  expense  of  time 
only.  To  be  able  to  add  beauty  to  a  living- 
rpom  or  bedroom  without  cost,  and  to 
find  an  interesting  occupation  to  follow 
in  leisure  hours,  are  the  reasons  that  are 
causing  women  all  over  the  country  to 
take  up  the  making  of  rag  rugs. 

At  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
in  the  booth  devoted  to  the  Charlotte 
County  Cottage  Craft  of  New  Brunswick, 
—with  Miss  Helen  Mowat  herself  presid- 
ing,— I  saw  an  interesting  demonstration 
of  how  a  "hooked"  or  drawn  rug  is  made. 
This  guild  of  craftswomen,  it  will  be  re- 
called, originates  a  variety  of  beautiful 
things,  among  them  most  attractive  rugs 
which  one  can  hardly  believe  are  made 
out  of  rags,  so  thick  and  velvety  are  they. 

Each  of  the  farm  women  belonging  to 
this  guild,  and  there  are  about  800  of 
them,  chooses  the  task  that  appeals  most 
to  her,  whether  it  be  the  weaving  of  home- 
spun or  the  fashioning  of  bag,  quilt  or  rug. 
A  woman  whose  tastes  lean 
towards  rug-making,  goe.s  to 
nature  to  seek  an  original  de- 
sign. When  she  succeeds  in 
producing  something  new  and 
pleasing,  she  makes  a  specialty 
of  this  one  pattern,  repeating 
it  over  and  over,  but  changing 
the  colour  values  to  achieve 
variety. 

While  Mrs.  John  Morrison, 
an  expert  rug  maker,  was  busy 
at  her  frame,  a  throng  of  people 
attentively  watched  her  hook 
the  rags  through  the  burlap, 
and  now  and  then  quickly  snip 
the  loops  thus  formed  so  as  to 
produce    the    thick,    velvety 
surface  desired.    Beneath  her 
skilful  fingers  one  saw  rapidly 
being  developed  a  convention- 
al design  of  a  basket  piled  up 
with  fruit  in  purple,  orange, 
mauve,  blue  and  green  against 
a  black  background.    "I  love  to  do  it.    I 
never  get  tired  of  it,"  declared  this  inde- 
fatigable worker,  who  further  said  she 
thought  nothing  of  turning  out  a_  com- 
pleted rug  in  four  days,  as  well  as  doing  all 
her  housework.    Mrs.  Morrison  also  does 
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he  house  rug  bought  for  $5  in  a  northern  village. 


herown  dyeing,  and  as  her  home  rag-bag 
could  not  possibly  keep  her  industrious 
fingers  supplied  with  sufficient  material, 
she  buys  clean,  washed  wool  rags  at  five 
cents  a  pound. 

THE  first  step  in  making  the  "hooked" 
rug,  one  learned  from  this  experienced 
worker,  is  to  construct  a  frame,— on  the 
principle  of  the  curtain-stretcher,  consist- 
mg  of  four  pieces  of  light,  smooth  narrow 
wood,  fastened  together  with  iron  clamps, 
which  allow  of  its  being  made  larger  or 
smaller  at  will.  Holes  should  be  punched 
in  the  frame-work  at  regular  intervals  so 
that  the  burlap,  or  foundation  which  fits 
inside  the  frame,  may  be  attached  by  cord 
threaded  into  these  holes. 

An  easier  frame  for  a  beginner  to  make 
that  will  answer  quite  well  is  one  merely 
nailed  or  screwed  together,  the  burlap 
being  tacked  on.  In  this  case  the  hemmed 
edge  through  which  the  tacks  are  put 
should  be  turned  under  and  sewn  flat  on 
the  completion  of  the  rug. 

The  size  of  the  rug  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal preference.  Mrs.  Morrison  finds  a 
piece  of  burlap  three  feet  long  by  two- 


Then  draw  lines  diagonally 
across  from  corner  to  corner 
and  measure  off  an  even  bor- 
der all  around.  These  lines  will 
act  as  a  guide  in  keeping  the 
design  regular  and  symmetri- 
cal. Before  copying  design  on 
the  burlap,  rule  it  also  into 
halves  and  quarters,  using 
colored  chalk  to  keep  the 
guide  lines  distinct  from  the 
design,  which  should  be  sketch- 
ed on  with  white  chalk  mixed 
with  a  little  mucilage  or  glue. 
Mrs.  Morrison,  however,  uses 
ink  traced  on  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  which  answers  the 
purpose  equally  well.  Before 
the  burlap  is  fastened  to  the 
frame,  it  must  be  given  a 
narrow  hem  to  keep  it  from 
ravelling.  The  hook  used  is  of 
steel  set  in  a  wooden  handle 
and  shaped  like  a  coarse 
hook,  and  is  obtained  at  large 
A  new  hook  should  be  rubbed 


crochet 

stores. 

down  with  sandpaper. 


In  this  rug  the  flower  motifs  are  raised. 


■  and-a-half  feet  wide  a  good  size.  It  is  well 
to  cut  a  paper  pattern  the  exact  size  the 
rug  is  to  be  and  draw  thereon  the  design, 
colouring  it  in  the  desired  shades.  Measure 
the  paper  pattern  carefully  and  divide  it 
with  dotted  lines  into  halves  and  quarters. 


Mateiials    Used 

ALTHOUGH  beautiful  effects  can  be 
obtained  from  old  fabrics  that  other- 
wise would  be  wasted,  badly  worn  or  weak 
materials  should  not  be  used.  It  is  not  the 
cost  of  the  goods  employed  that  gives  the 
rugs  their  value,  but  their  artistic  design 
and  colouring,  and  the  precision  with 
which  they  are  made.  Discarded  woolen 
and  cotton  garments  should  be  carefully 
gone  over  and  sorted  as  to  colours.  These 
should  be  washed  thoroughly,  and  some 
of  the  pieces  laid  aside  to  be  dyed  accord- 
ing to  the  shades  required.  In  buying 
dyes  it  is  well  to  specify  whether  they  are 
to  be  used  for  cotton,  or  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  as  there  are  proper  dyes  for  each 
of  these  fabrics.  Some  expert  rug-maker» 
not  only  do  their  own  dyeing  but  find 
their  colours,  as  well  as  their  designs,  in 
nature,  using  saffron,  butternut, mulberry, 
onion,  beetroot  and  other  natives  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  prepared  dyes 
give  good  results  if  the  direc- 
tions are  properly  followed, 
and  have  the  recommendation 
of  being  far  less  trouble.  Mrs. 
Morrison  uses  both  cotton  and 
wool  goods  in  a  rug  so  long  as 
their  colours  blend  harmon- 
iously. Supposing  one  had  an 
old  woolen  suit  of  soft  blue- 
grey,  a  cotton  dress  of  blue,  an 
orange  or  rust  coat  and  a 
cream  serge  skirt,  the  body 
colour  of  the  rug  could  be 
made  of  the  grey  suit,  with  the 
design  in  blue,  touched  up  here 
and  there  by  dots  of  orange 
and  cream,  while  a  hint  of 
black  in  the  border  would 
look  well.  However  if  plenty 
of  woolen  fabrics  are  on  hand, 
it  is  better  to  make  the  rug  of 
wool  only,  as  the  colours  last 
better. 

Heavy  material  should  be 
cut  into  strips  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
light  weight  goods  a  little  wider.  The 
lighter  woolen  fabrics  give  a  softer  effect 
than  the  heavy  ones.  The  longer  the 
strips  are  the  better,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sew  the  lengths  together.  Cutting 
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the  material  into  strips  is  work  that  can 
be  done  at  odd  moments  until  a  sufficient 
supply  is  on  hand. 

Some  Methods  of  Working 

THE  rug  frame  with  the  burlap 
stretched  on  it  should  be  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  resting  on  the  knees  and 
table.  Each  strip  is  pulled  or  "hooked" 
through  the  burlap  from  the  under  side 
and  drawn  into  little,  even  loops  on  top, 
about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  high,  care  being  taken  to  have  these 
tight  and  very  close  together.  While 
working,  the  left  hand  is  underneath 
holding  the  strip,  the  right  hand  being  on 
top  of  the  burlap  to  hook  the  rags 
through.  As  the  worker  proceeds,  and  a 
fair-sized  area  of  loops  is  completed,  she 
snips  off  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  the 
tops  of  the  loops  to  give  a  soft  velvety 
surface,  but  this  must  not  be  done  too  soon 
or  the  work  becomes  loose.  Another  thing 
to  remember  is  that  unless  the  strips  are 
pulled  through  very  tightly  and  put  close 
together  there  will  be  danger  of  them 
working  loose. 

Choosing  a  Suitable  Design 

SOMETHING  very  simple  should  be 
chosen  for  the  first  rug.  The  geometri- 
cal drawings  given  in  drawing  exercise 
books  as  used  in  the  public  schools,  might 
furnish  some  ideas.  Rugs  are  good  in  a 
soft,  solid  colour,  with  a  darker  border 
having  narrow  lines  and  touches  of  bright- 
er colour.  Then  it  is  always  interesting  to 
take  a  "motif"  from  nature  as  do  the 
Charlotte  County  Cottage  Craft  workers. 
For  instance  one  of  their  rugs  depicts  a 
pair  of  bunnies,  another  has  two  white 
ducks  outlined  in  black;  a  third  shows 
two  squirrels  on  a  bare,  brown  bough, 
while  scenic  views  of  a  farm-house  in 
apple-blossom  time,  and  again  with  snow 
and  leafless  trees,  are  clever  adaptations 
of  local  surroundings.  In  such  cases  there 
must  be  as  little  detail  as  possible,  broad 
effects  being  best.  The  beauty  of  these 
rugs  is  in  their  thick  softness  of  texture 
and  even  surface jio  less  than  their  artistic 
design  and  colouring. 

Some    Notes    on    Colour    Harmony 

THE  best  rug  makers,  whether  Turkish, 
Persian,  Chinese  or  British,  have  al- 
ways put  real  art  into  their  work,  and  for 
tho.se  who  are  ambitious  to  do  the  finer 
forms  of  this  craft,  I  here  include  some 
notes  as  a  guide  to  colour  harmony  and 
design. 

In  seeking  to  find  a  design,  look  to 
nature  for  something  to  express, — the 
form  and  colour  of  spruce  trees  against 
a  dark  sky;  the  pattern  of  undergrowth 
against  the  ground;  water  lilies  in  a  dark 
pool;  a  birch  tree  in  autumn;  the  ripples 
on  a  blue  lake, — all  these  provide  motifs 
or  ideas,  and  without  ideas  your  rugs  will 
be  lifeless,  a  mere  jumble  of  rags. 

Take  one  of  these  subjects,  water 
lilies  on  a  pool,  for  instance,  and  decide 
where  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put,  whether 
your  design  is  to  be  dark  on  a  light  ground 
or  light  against  a  dark  background; 
whether  it  is  to  reproduce  the  identity  of 
the  lily  and  leaf  intact  so  that  it  can  be 
recognized  as  a  water  lily,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  merely  an  abstraction  or  conven- 
tionalized -suggestion  of  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  lily.  The  natural  form  is 
easier  to  work  into  a  design,  but  is  less 
interesting  in  its  possibilities.  For  in- 
stance, an  Oriental  rug  has  no  recognizable 
form  in  its  design  except  flower  motifs, 
but  how  wonderfully  it  fulfils  its  purpose 
as  a  rug. 

The   Importance   of   Colour 

A  S  a  rug  is  primarily  an  object  in  the 
■i^-  background,  it  must  be  kept  un- 
obtrusive; its  presence  should  therefore 
produce  a  feeling  of  restful  comfort  and 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  This  is 
only  possible  when  the  right  colours  are 
used  together.  Any  colour  that  is  violent 
or  in  very  strong  contrast  would  be  too 
assertive  to  produce  the  refined  and  pleas- 
ing effect  aimed  at.  Usually  a  good  design 
will  inspire  an  equally  good  colour  scheme. 
"To  make  a  rug  with  pleasing  and  signifi- 
cant colours  is  to  stimulate  the  senses  to 
the  enjoyment  produced  by  the  subtle 
wea'  ing  of  sounds  in  fine  orchestration." 
William  Morris,  the  poet  and  apostle  of 
art  in  the  home,  devoted  much  time  to 
the  fashioning  of  rugs,  having  a  frame  at 
hand   ever   ready    to   take-up,   and   also 


dyeing  his  material  in  order  to  obtain 
beautiful  and  unusual  colourings. 

Careful  selection  to  choose  the  right 
color  combinations  therefore  is  necessary; 
the  values  must  be  harmonious.  By 
value  is  meant  the  light  and  dark  of  a 
color.  A  general  rule  making  for  harmony 
is  that  the  stronger  and  more  intense  a 
colour,  the  smaller  the  area  of  the  design 
it  should  occupy. 

The  following  simple  rules  are  safe  to 
follow: — 

1.  Do  not  use  widely  separated  values. 

2.  Do  not  use  sharply  contrasted  in- 

tensities. 

3.  Always  use  a  dull  grayed  area  of 

colour  as  a  background,  and 
brighter  and  more  intense  colours 
for  the  design. 

4.  Restrict   a   colour  scheme   to   two 

colours, — at  most  three, — and  vary 

these  colours  by  using  them  in  a 

harmoniously  contrasting  scheme 

of  different  values  and  different 

identities. 

Example: — A  rug  in  blue  and  orange — 

Background:  Blue  gray,  middle  value; 

Border:      Orange-brown,     dark     value; 
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In   this  reproduction  of  a  Chinese  rug. 

Valued  at  $215,  the  simplicity  of  design 

will  be  noted,   and  may  furnish  a  hint 

for  the  home  rug-maker. 

Flower  or  design:  Orange  (fairly  intense) 
light  value;  Smaller  spots:  (intense):  Red 
and  yellow  (orange). 

Or  the  reverse  scheme: — 

Background:  Grey-orange,  middle 
value;  Border:  Blue  gray,  dark  value; 
Design:  Intense  blue;  Small  spots:  Bril- 
liant orange. 

The  first  scheme  would  be  bluish  and 
cool. 

The  second  scheme  would  be  warmer 
and  more  orange. 

Other   Kinds  of  Rugs 

RUGS  are  made  in  a  number  of  ways. 
There  is  the  Oriental  rug  which  is 
woven  on  a  frame  strung  with  cords '  on 
which  short  strands  of  wool  are  knotted, 
— a  method  that  calls  for  endless  patience 
but  productive  of  wonderful  results.  Then 
there  is  the  loom  on  which  the  professional 
weaver  turns  rags  into  neat,  symmetrical 
carpeting,  supplying  a  warp  of  varying 
colours  to  make  the  body  of  the  fabric. 

Popular  types  for  home  workers  are  the 
braided  rug,  the  crocheted  rug  and  the 
knitted  rug. 

This  is  a  very  familiar  type  of  rug,  al- 
ways found  in  round  or  oval  shape  and  of- 
ten associated  with  good  old  pieces  of 
Colonial  furniture.  It  looks  well  in  a  bed- 
room, and  being  extra  soft  and  thick 
makes  a  comfortable  addition  to  a  bath- 
room floor.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  kinds 
to  make  because  of  its  tendency  to  curve 
upward  instead  of  lying  flat.  Then,  too,  its 
weight  keeps  increasing  with  each  row  of 
braiding  so  that  it  becomes  heavy  and 
tiring  to  handle  before  it  is  completed. 

Large  pieces  of  material,  such  as  soft 
old  blankets,  sheets  and  draperies,  work 
best  into  these  rugs  which  must  be  thick. 
If  light  in  weight  the  goods  may  be  torn 
into  strips  one-and-a-half  inches  wide;  if 
the  material  is  heavy  it  can  be  a  little 
narrower.  The  edges  of  these  strips  are 
tiirncH  In  nearly  to  the  centre  and  praaeed, 


Do  you  know  that  Cheese  is  one  of  the  vitamine 
foods — one  of  the  foods  which  doctors  and  food  spec- 
ialists say  contains  the  elements  of  vitality,  energ-y 
and  growth? 

Cheese  is  the  concentrated  strength  of  milk.  Cream 
Cheese  is  the  richest,  most  nourishing  form  of  cheese,  and 
Ingersoll  Cream  Cheese  is  the  most  tasty,  mellow  and  delicious 
of  Cream  Cheese.   Try  it.   Keep  it  always  on  hand. 


Inger561 

Cfeam  Cheese 

'^Spreads  Uke  Butter" 
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Only  a  combination  of  the  finest  of 
matcrialsand  the  most  perfectwork- 
manship  can  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  quality  which  every  mother 
demands  in  her  baby's  sulky. 

It  was  Marshall  B.  Lloyd  who 
made  it  possible  for  every  mother 
to  have  this  quality,  through  his 
inventions  of  the  method  and  loom 
which  produce  Baby  Carriages  and 
Wicker  Furniture  thirty  times 
faster  than  the  old  hand  woven 
products.     These    inventions   cut 

LOOM 

Products 

Baby  Carria^ps  &■  Furniture 


labor  costs,  enabling  us  to  weave 
the  finest  wickers,  use  the  best  raw 
materials,  add  the  latest  rehne- 
ments  and  still  sell  our  superior 
wicker  products  at  very  moderate 
prices. 

Write  for  Lloyd  booklet,  thowing        ,-•'' 
ttic  Ix-RUtiful  Lloyd  Carriagea  and 
lAK>tn  Woven  Furniture,  for  sale  _,.-''    THE 
by  IrndinK  furniture  and  dc-         .   ''  T.LOYD 
prtrtrnent  •(l"i«-t.  \fANt^» 

^,,,    ..  •■-•-NO 


W    «  Pat.  Pn>cMi  % 

Uoya 


OrilliM.  U»l., 
Canada . 
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FREE 

to  Mothers 

A  llbernJ  trial 
can  of  Baut'r& 
li  lark  B  a  »j  J- 
'J\tl<-  iiiid  cake 
of  Bauer  & 
Black  Baby 
Soji  p.  Simply 
mail  thiH  cou- 
pon. 
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Advice  to  Mothers 

from  112  Baby  Doctors 

about  Caring  for  a  Baby's  Skin 

Note  this  new  way —  then   test  it  — Free 


MODERN  science  has  perfected  a 
new  and  radically  different  way 
in  infant  hygiene. 

Its  object  is  to  overcome  diaper  rash 
and  skin  irritations,  and  thus,  by  re- 
lieving discomfort,  to  make  baby's  days 
happier — and  mother's  days  less  trying. 

It  embodies  new  principles— princi- 
ples now  combined  in  a  remarkable 
new  nursery  requisite — Bauer  &  Black 
Baby  Talc.  Note  coupon  below  for 
liberal  test  package  free. 

Supplants  Old  Methods 

Many  months  were  spent  perfecting 
this  new  way.  Old  methods  were  in- 
adequate. 

We  consulted  famous  children's 
specialists,  dermatologists,  heads  of 
maternity  homes — 112  in  all.  We 
sought  a  new  way — a  scientific  way — 
of  combating  the  irritant  acids  which 
obtain  in  perspiration  and  in  urine. 

Extensive  experiments  were  made. 
Numerous  tests  eflfected  under  the 
personal  direction  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist.  Now  we  believe  we  have 
attained  the  ideal.  And  highest 
authorities  agree. 

Combats  the  Cause  of  Irritation 

The  pores  of  the  skin  constantly  ex- 
ude moisture.  It  is  nature  expelling 
impurities  from  the  body.  Upon  expo- 
sure, this  perspiration  becomes  a  semi- 
acid  irritant.  So  does  urine.  But  more 
intensely  so. 

These  acids  make  the  skin  raw, 
tender — susceptible  to  rash.  Infection 
often  follows.  Hence,  you  must 
combat  them. 

Old  methods  attempted  merely  to 
dry  the  moisture,  thus  affording  but 
indifferent  relief. 


Bauer  &  Black  Baby  Talc  combats 
the  irritant  body  acids — makes  them 
harmless  to  the  skin.  It  strikes  at  the 
cause  of  irritation.  It  marks  a  new  era 
in  infant  hygiene. 

Use  it  after  baby's  bath.  Sprinkle  it 
on  diaper  cloths.  It  is  soothing, 
gently  healing — scientific  protection  in 
the  charming  guise  of  a  soft,  white  talc. 

Try  it  for  two  days.  Results  are 
quick — and  amazing.  N^,.e  how  much 
smoother  baby's  skin — how  much  more 
restful  and  happy  —  for  comfortable 
babies  are  happy  babies. 

The  Test  is  Free 

So  that  all  mothers  may  try  this 
new  way,  a  test  can  of  Bauer  &  Black 
Baby  Talc  is  offered  without  charge. 
Also  a  sample  cake  of  Bauer  &  Black 
Baby  Soap,  another  exquisite  comfort 
creator — a  soap  tempered  to  the  in- 
fant's skin.  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
and  both  will  be  sent  in  a  charming 
miniature  container,  post  paid. 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dremnngn  and 
Allied  Products 

Bauer  &  Black 

Baby  Title 
BabySbap 

Sj'S  Products 

Your    druggist    offers    you.    In    all    Bauer    & 

Black    products,    the    results   of    28    years    of 

ethical  service  to  the  medical  profession  anij 

the    public. 

©  B&  B  1922 


McL12-22 
MAIL  THIS  for  FREE  SAMPLES 

B  VUKR  &   BLACK.    Limited. 

!»*>  .Spadina   Avenue.   Toronto. 

Please  send  me  a  trial  package  of 
Bauer  &  Black  Baby  Talc  and  Bauer 
*  Black  Baby  Soap  —  these  with<jut 
charge  or  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name 


Address.  , 
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then  the  two  outer  edges  are  placed  to- 
gether, edge  to  edge,  and  pressed  so  that 
no  raw  edges  are  seen.  Some  people  how- 
ever manage  to  keep  the  edges  turned  in 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  pressing 
them.  "The  strands  are  braided  three, 
four  or  five  together,  the  latter  being 
productive  of  a  thick  texture.  When 
about  to  braid,  securely  fasten  the  ends  of 
the  strips  to  something  so  that  they  will 
stand  the  strain  of  being  pulled.  Care  is 
needed  to  keep  the  braid  flat  and  keep  it 
from  twisting. 

When  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  strip, 
you  unfold  it  and  sew  on  another  so  that 
the  .seam  turns  inside.  Continue  this  way 
until  a  fair  quantity  is  done,  or  enough 
for  the  first  few  rows  of  one  colour.  Some- 
times however  several  shades  are  braided 
together,  such  as  pink  and  grey,  or  blue 
and  ecru,  or  again  bands  of  contrasting 
colours  are  employed.  The  hit-or-miss 
way  is  to  braid  the  rags  together  as  they 
come,  without  a  special  colour  plan,  and  in 
this  way  odds  and  ends  can  be  used  up. 
When  one  colour  is  finished,  slope  it  off 
gradually  and  bring  the  next  colour  in 
from  underneath  the  rug,  being  sure  that 
each  colour  used  completes  an  entire  oval 
or  circle.  A  border  that  is  darker  than  the 
body  of  the  rug  makes  the  best  finish. 

The  crocheted  rug  is  the  easiest  to  do 
because  it  can  be  picked  up  any  time  and 
a  few  rounds  of  crochet  added.  It  is  nicest 
to  do  and  prettiest  in  its  results  when 
made  of  silk.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
collect  all  your  silk  scraps  and  cut  them 
into  strips  that  are  wide  enough  to  allow 
of  the  edges  being  turned  in.  About  an 
inch  and  a  half  for  most  silks  would  be 
right.  Sew  these  strips  end  to  end  accord- 
ing to  their  colour,  then  wind  into  balls, 
each  ball  of  one  colour  only.  Old  silk 
stockings  are  excellent  for  this  kind  of  rug. 
They  should  be  cut  in  circular  sections, 
all  in  one  long  piece  as  we  peel  apples, 
without  breaking  the  curl.  Now  for  the 
putting  together.  A  strong,  coarse  steel 
crochet  hook  is  needed.  Select  silk  of  the 
colour  you  want  the  centre  of  the  rug  to  be 
and  crochet  from  the  centre  out,  widening 
carefully  so  that  the  silk  will  lie  flat  and 
not  curve  up.  One  pretty  rug  I  saw  this 
summer  was  made  of  single  crochet,  al- 
though the  double  or  treble  stitch  is  ad- 
vocated on  account  of  its  being  more  firm 
and  lasting.  This  particular  oval  rug  was 
composed  of  bands  of  colour  that  were  in 
pleasing  contrast,  dove-grey  in  the 
centre,  then  dull  blue,  then  buff,  then 
soft  rose  and  lastly  a  border  of  black,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  made  of  old  silk 
stockings.  Such  a  rug  is  pretty  enough  to 
grace  any  room. 

Commercial     Possibilities    of    Rug- 
Malting 

IT  MAY  be  wondered  if  a  market  can  be 
found  for  the  home-made  rugs  for 
which  the  directions  are  given  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  answer  to  this  is  that  if  they  are 
well  made  and  show  pleasing  design  and 
colour  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 


disposing  of  them  at  a  fair  price  for  the 
labor  involved.  But  to  succeed  such  rugs 
must  be  artistic,  therefore  their  ultimate 
fate  rests  with  their  makers.  The  Char- 
lotte County  Craft  workers,  for  instance, 
are  kept  busy  turning  out  orders,  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  the  superior  merit  of 
their  product.  I  saw  two  men,  world- 
travelled  and  art  connoisseurs,  examine 
one  of  the  farm-house  scene  rugs  turned 
out  by  this  guild,  and  they  expressed 
great  admiration  for  its  originality  and 
thick,  deep  texture.  Therefore  these  rugs 
can  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  command 
the  respect  of  lovers  of  art.  To  attain  this 
end  involves  hard  work,  study  and  care 
for  detail,  but  perfection  is  made  up  of 
trifles.  Then  again  the  most  simple  de- 
sign, if  it  is  original,  wins  out  over  the 
stereotyped  pattern. 

If  our  sisters  on  the  farms,  who  have  so 
much  leisure  in  winter,  were  to  get  to- 
gether and  form  clubs  to  make  rugs,  the 
effect  of  all  striving  together  towards  the 
same  end  would  tend  towards  better  work 
than  isolated  and  detached  workers 
could  produce.  To  quote  another  saying, 
"In  unity  is  strength,"  so  when  it  came  to 
marketing  the  rugs  it  would  be  easier  to 
sell  a  dozen  than  an  odd  one  or  two.  The 
parcel  post  or  express  service  would  have 
to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  deputy  sales- 
man in  a  distant  city,  and  correspondence 
would  do  the  rest,  for  happily  no  one — 
provided  she  can  produce  what  is  saleable 
— is  too  remote  these  days  from  a  market 
to  keep  her  from  supplying  it.  But  even 
if  no  financial  returns  were  the  result  of 
such  meetings,  the  pleasure  of  doing  in- 
teresting creative  work,  inspired  by  the 
companionship  of  others  similarly  en- 
gaged, would  be  ample  reward. 

Last  summer  a  married  woman  amused 
herself  in  her  lakeside  cottage  by  doing 
two  "hooked"  rugs,  and  as  she  was  mov- 
ing to  a  distant  city  she  decided  to  put 
these  up  for  auction,  with  the  result  that 
they  fetched  prices  that  surprised  her, 
fifteen  and  eignteen  dollars  respectively, 
wnich  shows  the  demand  for  such  rugs 
when  they  are  well  done. 

Those  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject 
further,  will  find  of  interest  the  following 
list  of  books,  recommended  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Chester,  Director  of  Manual  Training 
in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools: — 

Handloom  Weaving,  Mattie  P.  Todd, 
Published  by  Manual  Arts  Press. 

Handloom  Weaving,  Plain  and  Ornament- 
al, By  L.  Hooper.  Published  by 
Manual  Arts  Press. 

Foot  Power  Loom  Weaving,  By  E.  F. 
Worst.  Published  by  Bruce  Publish- 
ing Co. 

The  Craft  of  Hand-Made  Rugs,  by  Amy 
M.  Hicks.  Published  by  Manual 
Arts  Press. 

In  preparing  this  article  on  rug-making 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lismer, 
Vice-principal  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art,  for  kindly  giving  me  the  information 
on  colour  harmony. 


MRS.  PRINGLE'S  QUESTION  BOX 


Ouestion: — Miss  D.A.H.,  Sask.: — 
Could  you  advise  me  of  any  firm  that 
buys  pictorial  and  decorative  designs? 
I  bad  four  years  in  England  at  decora- 
tive design,  and  now  I  have  some  spare 
time  for  drawing,  and  should  like  to  turn 
it  to  account  by  making  designs  for  book 
decoration,  textiles,  etc. 

Answer: — I  am  sending  you  the  names 
of  two  art  magazines,  through  whose 
columns  you  might  get  in  touch  with 
firms  who  buy  designs.  Then  you  might 
communicate  with  the  Dominion  Tex- 
tile Co.,  Ltd.,  Head  Office,  Montreal, 
Que.,  sending  them  some  samples  of 
your  designs  for  textiles.  With  regard 
to  wall  papers,  Messrs  Staunton  Limited, 
Wallpaper,  934  Yonge  Street,  Toronto, 
are  manufacturers  and  buy  designs,  so 
you  might  submit  to  them  sketches  and 
designs,  and  if  these  were  meritorious  it 
might  lead  to  your  receiving  orders. 

2nd  Question: — I  also  do  stencilling 
and  turn  out  such  articles  as  stencilled 
bags,  covers,  screens,  etc.  Could  you 
tell  me  where  I  could  find  sale  for  such? 

Answer: — If  these  articles  are  of 
superior  merit  they  would  probably  sell 
readily  in  Toronto.  Write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Woman's  Art  Association 
of  Canada,  28  Prince  Arthur  Avenue, 
Toronto,  submitting  specimens  of  your 
work,  and  she  will  advise  you  as  to  wheth- 


er  they   are   saleable,   sales   being   on   a 
commission    basis. 

Ouestion: — Mrs.  H.  M.,  Alta.:— Could 
you  suggest  some  original  way  of  raising 
about  forty  or  fifty  dollars?  I  am  the 
secretary  of  the  Women's  Institute,  and 
we  have  a  membership  of  fifty,  and  must 
raise  some  money  soon,  but  have  about 
exhausted  our  fund  of  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Answer: — A  good  way  to  raise  money 
is  for  each  member  to  pledge  herself  to 
make  a  certain  amount  by  using  a  talent 
she  has,  so  that  the  funds  thus  collected 
are  called  Talent  Money.  With  fifty 
members  it  should  be  easy  for  each  one  to 
become  responsible  for  making  $1.  One 
could  sell  home-made  bread,  another 
.dispose  of  fudge.  A  member  with  an 
'automobile  could  sell  short  rides,  a  mem- 
ber who  has  a  voice  could  offer  to  sing  to 
her  friends  for  a  small  fee;  another  might 
do  one  or  two  filet  bordered  handkerchiefs 
— and  so  on;  the  possibilities  are  endless. 
It  would  be  in  order  for  members  to  de- 
duct the  cost  of  materials  from  the  re- 
ceipts, but  even  so  $1  apiece  should  not 
prove  difficult  to  make.  Then  there  is 
the  Rummage  Sale  of  articles  donated; 
or  a  picnic  might  be  successfully  tried, 
with  "sports  contests"  and  prizes  given. 
I  hope  out  of  these  suggestions  one  will 
meet  the  case. 
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The    Christmas    Spirit 

Continued  from  page  1 7 


Christmas  frenzy  take  hold  of  the  popu- 
lace more  fiercely  than  it  did  that  year.  I 
don't  think  it  had  much  to  do  with  the 
war  being  over.  No,  it  simply  meant  that 
the  germ,  for  it  can  be  nothing  else,  had 
developed  an  extreme  virulency.  When  I 
say  that  man  and  women  (I  don't  count 
children)  looked  crazy,  I  understate  the 
fact.  Their  eyes  were  glistening  with  a 
sort  of  wild  and  careless  sparkle.  They 
were  burdened  with  shapeless  parcels  that 
constantly  came  undone.  They  gave  ab- 
surd fares  to  the  taxi  drivers.  They  talked 
in  high  pitched  ragged  voices  about  this 
and  that  for  their  aunts  and  uncles.  And 
what  struck  me  as  being  most  grotesque 
of  all  was  that  everyone  seemed  to  be 
bent  on  giving  rather  than  getting.  Digni- 
fied citizens  steered  enormous  families 
into  second-class  tea  shops  and  fed  them 
on  stale  buns  when  a  much  better  meal 
could  have  been  had  at  half  the  cost  at 
home.     And  yet  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

I  had  been  astonished  to  read  in  the 
Morning  Post  that  day  something  about 
the  "brotherly"  spirit  engendered  by  the 
Christmas  season,  but  all  I  have  to  say  is 
that  if  a  total  lack  of  dignity  means  broth- 
erliness,  that  attitude  was  certainly 
abroad.  One  youth,  who  had  run  into  me, 
and  to  whom  I  of  course  made  an  apology, 
actually  laughed  in  my  face  and  said 
"Cheer  up,  Father  Gloom."  And  this  was 
fairly  representative  of  what  was  going 
on  everywhere.  I  reached  home  shaken 
and  disturbed,  and  wondering  whether 
the  traditional  and  conservative  element 
in  the  country,  which  after  all  is  our  most 
valuable  asset,  had  gone  forever. 

That  night,  it  was  the  twenty-first  of 
the  month,  the  youngsters  in  the  oppo- 
site flat  had  a  long  talk  across  the  table 
which  was  lit  by  a  single  candle.  They 
seemed  to  prefer  this  to  gas,  and  their 
profiles  stood  out  very  clearly  as  they 
conversed.  While  I  happened  to  be 
looking  the  girl  took  a  chain  from  round 
her  neck  and  gave  it  to  the  boy,  who 
evidently  was  loth  to  receive  it.  She  used 
her  handkerchief  frequently,  having 
apparently  taken  cold.  Presently  there 
followed  more  of  these  preposterous  em- 
braces, to  which  by  this  time  I  was  getting 
fairly  well  accustomed,  and  the  young 
man  went  out.  He  came  back  half  an 
hour  later  with  several  small  parcels  and, 
to  my  amazement,  quite  a  large  wreath  of 
holly.  Then  they  kissed  again  several 
times,  and  hung  the  holly  from  a  gas 
bracket  which  I  had  never  seen  lit.  After 
that  they  went  at  the  parcels  like  a  pair 
of  children.  I  went  to  bed. 

SIBLEY  turned  up  as  arranged  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fourth,  and 
seemed  quite  at  home  after  he  saw  the 
kind  of  a  dinner  to  which  he  had  come. 
I  must  confess  that  halfway  through  I 
began  to  find  his  paving  stone  theory 
rather  deadly,  and  not  in  it  with  archae- 
ology. He  did  not  seem  interested  in  that 
at  all,  and,  being  my  guest,  I  had  to  give 
him  his  head.  But  he  did  appreciate  my 
Chateau  Lafitte  of  '78.  After  dinner  we 
played  double  dummy.  I  did  not  draw  the 
blinds,  and  from  where  he  sat  he  could 
see  straight  across  the  road  and  into  the 
opposite  flat.  But  he  did  not  look  that 
way  till  later  on. 

Developing  my  plan  of  campaign,  I 
began  to  tell  him  about  those  infernal 
youngster.-?,  and  without  indicating 
where  they  lived.  It  must  have  sounded 
like  a  confession  of  weakness,  but  I  was 
desperate,  and  did  not  care.  I  explain- 
ed how  they  exploited  their  troubles,  the 
weakness  they  displayed  for  each  other, 
the  young  man's  seeming  inability  to  keep 
a  job,  and  the  senseless  extravagance  of  a 
few  nights  past.  Sibley,  who  was  play- 
ing a  weak  game,  nodded  understanding- 
ly.  But  he  did  not  appear  to  be  as  much 
disgusted  as  I  anticipated. 

"Matter  of  fact,"  he  said  presently,  "I 
once  had  a  family  of  my  own  very  much 
like  that.  It  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 
There  was  a  boy  and  a  girl  "The  boy  ran 
to  art,  which  you'll  admit  is  a  thin  thing 
compared  to  my  business,  which  is  glue, 
and  very  profitable.  I  practically  control 
the  glue  market  in  this  country.  My  wife 
died  soon  after  the  children  were  bom.  "rhe 
trirl  ran  away,  and  contracted  a  silly 
marriage  and  I  have  not  heard  of  her 
since,  "rhe  boy  started  off  soon  after  that 
and  married  a  woman  in  Chelsea.  She 
wa.>i  also  in  art.  I  kept  in  touch  with  him 
for  a  year  or  two,  tried  to  coax  him  back 


into  the  glue  business,  offered  him  a'part" 
nership  and  all  that.  But  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  he  refused  to  come.  Then  we 
stopped    writing." 

Sibley  broke  off  with  an  extraordinary 
expression,  almost  as  though  he  wished  he 
had  gone  on  writing.  I  had  begun  to 
feel  a  bit  queer  at  all  this  unfolding 
of  himself  to  a  comparative  stranger,  even 
though  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last  thirty 
years;  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
some  fraction  of  the  absurd  Christmas 
spirit  had  got  hold  of  him.  He  nesitated 
a  moment,  then  continued: 

"The  next  thing  I  knew  was  that  he 
had  died.  This  happened  when  I  was  in 
America,  organizing  the  glue  combine 
there,  in  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  still  in- 
terested. On  my  return  I  tried  to  get  in 
touch  with  his  wife,  but  she  had  moved, 
and  left  no  address.  There  was,  I  believe, 
one  son  by  this  unfortunate  marriage." 

I  GOT  a  little  excited  at  this.  If  that 
son  was  just  across  the  Edgeware 
Road,  the  chances  were  that  Sibley 
might  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow  club  mem- 
ber interest  himself  enough  to  persuade 
the  son  to  move  on.  So  it  seemed  that  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  encourage 
that  Christmas  spirit  so  far  as  I  could. 

"I  suppose,"  I  ventured,  "that  in  a 
time  like  this  it  is  only  human  to  be  a  bit 
weak?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  weak?"  he 
asked  rather  quickly. 

I  sent  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  across 
the  road.  'The  youngsters  were  at  it  again, 
locked  in  a  shameless  embrace  beneath 
the  bunch  of  holly.  It  could  not  have 
been  more  opportune  if  I  had  asked  them 
to  arrange  it. 

"By  weak,"  I  said  to  Sibley,  "I  mean 
this.  You  did  what  was  right,  and  for 
your  son's  good.  He  did  not  and  would 
not  avail  himself  of  it.  But  there  is,  and 
one  can't  deny  the  evidence  of  one's  eyes, 
something  about  this  season  that  affects 
most  people  in  a  curious  way  and  leads 
them    to    throw  prudence  overboard." 

"Go  on,"  he  said  in  an  odd  voice. 

"Well,  what  I  mean  by  weak  is  that 
now,  if  you  had  the  chance,  and  your  son's 
son  were  to  turn  up  at  your  door  with  one 
of  his  father's  pictures  for  sale,  would  you 
buy  it? — supposing  it  were  a  poor  paint- 
ing, which  it  probably  would  be." 

"Then  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
happened.  Sibley,  who  had  been  looking 
at  me  in  the  strangest  fashion,  began  to 
twist  his  face  into  a  new  shape.  I  cannot 
describe  it  except  by  saying  that  all  of  a 
sudden  he  grew  extremely  old.  His  eyes 
went  back  into  his  head,  and  new  wrink- 
les appeared  on  his  cheeks.  He  breathed 
quite  hard  once  or  twice,  his  lips  began  to 
tremble  and  he  leaned  forward  as  though 
some  one  nad  struck  him  hard  on  the  head. 
Finally  he  flung  his  arms  out  on  the  table, 
and  put  his  face  between  them.  This  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  game  that  I  would 
easily  have  won.  Of  course  I  assumed 
first  that  he  had  had  some  kind  of  a 
stroke.  Then  the  truth  came  over  me  in  a 
flash,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
succeed.    I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Sibley,"  I  said,  "just  look  across  the 
road,  will  you.  That  amorous  young  man 
is  called  by  your  name." 

Sibley  looked,  and  his  eyes  bulged.  He 
stood  there,  without  saying  anything,  till 
after  a  moment  he  breathed  very  hard 
and  whispered  "My  God."  Then  he  went 
crazy,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window  be- 
gan to  shout  and  wave  his  hands  like  one 
possessed.  Of  course  no  one  heard  him 
except  the  people  in  the  street,  and  they 
were  too  full  of  the  Christmas  spirit  of 
frenzy  to  pay  any  attention  to  an  elderly 
man  who  had  apparently  dined  a  shade 
too  well.  The  next  thing  that  happened 
was  that  he  turned  like  a  hound,  and  tore 
down  stairs  without  a  word  to  me.  I  saw 
him  da.sh  across  the  street,  narrowly  miss- 
ing three  taxis  and  two  vans,  then  hammer 
at  the  opposite  door.  One  minute  later  he 
was  in  that  room.  I  saw  the  entrance,  and 
how  he  stood  on  the  threshold  for  an  in- 
stant. They  evidently  did  not  know  who 
he  was.  And  the  next  thing,  he  came 
straight  across  the  room  and  pulled  down 
the  blind. 

I  don't  know  when  they  all  left,  but 
there  was  no  one  there  in  the  morning.  I 
kept  Sibley's  hat  and  coat  and  stick  for 
about  a  week,  then  sent  them  *o  the  club. 
The  hall  porter  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Sibley  either. 
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One  Job  to  Avoid — A  drone  is  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do  and  helps  other 
people  to  do  it.  Don't  be  a  drone! — 
London  Sunday  Express. 

A  Matter  of  Aspirates — "Cook  tells 
me  you  wish  to  go  out  to-night,  Mary, 
with  a"  friend.    Is  it  urgent?" 

"No,  mum,  it's  my  gent." — London 
Sunday  Express. 

The  Perfect  Fit— Movie  Vamp:  Have- 
n't you  a  tighter  gown  than  this? 

Tired  Wardrobe  Manager:  No,  madam, 
I  am  a  costumier,  not  a  taxidermist. — 
Passing  Show  (London). 


Overdone — Diner:  "What  do  you  call 

thi.s  stuff?" 

Waiter:  "Mock  turtle  foup,  .sir." 
Diner:  "Well,  I'm  afraid  the  cook  has 

carried    his    mockery    too    far." — Royal 

Magazine. 

Gone! — "Is  Mike  Clancy  here?"  asked 
the  visitor  at  the  quarry  just  after  the 
premature  explosion. 

"No,  sor,"  replied  Costigan,  "he's 
gone." 

"For  good?" 

"Well,  sor,  he  wint  in  that  direction." 
— Passing    Shov. 


His  Condition — "It  seems  to  me. 
Brother  Johnson,"  commented  the  presid- 
ing elder,  "that  little  boy  looks  a  trifle 
delicate." 

"That  whur  you  fool  yourself,  Parson," 
returned  Gap  .Johnson  of  Rumpus  Ridge. 
"He  'pears  to  be  sorter  puny,  to  be  shore, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  little  cuss  is 
the  most  delicate  kid  we  ever  raised."— 
Winnipeg    Tribune. 


J.  P.  and  the  Darky — Just  after  clos- 
ing hours  one  day  at  the  offices  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Company,  it  was  discovered  that 
some  very  important  papers  had  to  be 
delivered  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan Company,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
left  in  the  establishment  to  deliver  them 
except  the  negro  porter.  The  importance 
of  conveying  the  papers  was  so  great  that 
it  was  at  last  decided  to  dispatch  the 
negro  on  the  errand  immediately.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Morgan's  offices,  Rastus  ex- 
plained that  he  must  see  J.  P.  Morgan  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  Company,  in  person,  on  an 
important  matter.  He  finally  reached  the 
big  financier's  exclusive  retreat  and  asked 
if  he  was  J.  P.  Morgan  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
Company. 

"I  am,"  condescended  Mr.  Morgan, 
"and  who  are  you  that  comes  on  such  an 
important  errand?" 

"Suh,"  replied  the  negro  haughtily,  "I's 
de  coon  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company."— 
Judge. 

Who's  Crazy? — An  Austrian  who  had 
been  confined  in  a  Vienna  insane  asylum 
just  before  the  war  and  whose  mind  had 
been  a  blank  during  the  ensuing  years  of 
depreciated  money  value  was  released  the 
other  day.  A  sanity  board  had  passed 
upon  his  condition  and  pronounced  him 
cured. 

Joyfully  the  man  hired  a  taxi  to  take 
him  home  and  when  there  inquired  the 
fare. 

"Fourteen  thousand  kronen,"  replied 
the  chauffeur. 

"Fourteen  thousand  kronen!"  ejacu- 
lated the  indignant  passenger.  "You're 
a  robber!  I'll  pay  nothing  of  the  sort.  Any- 
way I  have  only  a  twenty-kronen  gold 
piece  with  me." 

"That's  all  right,"  returned  the  driver. 
"Hand  it  over.  You'll  get  35,000  paper 
kronen  in  change." 

The  passenger  scratched  his  head. 

"Hold  on,"  he  said.  "I  guess  you'd 
better  drive  me  back  to  the  asylum.  I 
think  they  made  a  little  mistake  in  my 
case." — Ameriran  Legion  M'efkly. 
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ATRIP  almost  anywhere  should 
-  prove  mentally  invigorating. 
^  New  faces,  new  ideas,  new 
scenes,  new  facts,  encountered  must 
necessarily  provide  useful  mental 
stimuli.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
proper  place  for  the  editor  of  a 
magsizine  is  anywhere  but  in  his 
office.  It  is  not  possible  to  edit 
effectively  a  national  magazine  from 
a  swivel  chair.  The  editor  and  staff 
members  of  MacLean's  Magazine  act 
on  this  assumption,  and  that  is  why 
editorial  representatives  of  Canada's 
National  Periodical  may,  now  and 
then,  be  found  in  almost  any  comer 
of  this  vast  Dominion.  Last  year 
"J.  L.  R."  could  have  been  observed 
on  the  look-out  for  feature  articles 
in  rem.ote  parts  of  the  Maritime 
provinces.  Two  of  MacLean's  illus- 
trators could  have  been  discerned 
lunching  and  sketching  facing  majes- 
tic Mount  Selwyn,  in  the  Peace 
River  Country.  A  few  weeks  ago 
Guy  Morton  visited  those  little 
known  elysian  shores,  the  Charlotte 
Islands,  and  the  result  of  his  adven- 
ture you  will  see  put  down  in  print 
on  pages  30  and  31  of  this  issue. 

AS  FOR  Ye  Editor  himself.  I 
'**  have  just  returned  from  a  per- 
haps too  hurried  trip  to  Vancouver 
and  points  en  route.  In  the  cities 
visited  almost  every  fact  and  fiction 
writer  whose  products  will  be  of 
interest  to  you,  the  readers  of 
MacLean's,  was  seen  and  future  plans 
discussed. 

I  had  a  fascinating  talk  with  Dr. 
C.  W.  Gordon— Ralph  Connor— for 
more  than  two  hours,  in  his  splendid 
offices  in  the  Manitoba  Parliamen- 
tary Buildings,  and  one  of  the  results 
is  that  you  will  probably  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  "sky 
pilot's"  next  novelyzrs/  in  MacLean's. 
It  is  to  be  a  story  of  industrial  moil 
and  toil,  of  commercial  facts  and 
fiction,  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  with 
sign-posts  on  the  path  to  industrial 
peace.  But  for  the  moment,  this 
must  be  strictly  entre  nous,  as  Ralph 
Connor's  time  is  so  occupied  just 
now  with  his  special  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Manitoba  Industrial 
Council  that  many  things  may  hap- 
f)en  which  may  send  plans  aft  agley. 

DERTRAND  W.  SINCLAIR  was 
good  enough  to  abandon  tem- 
porarily his  Pender  Harbor  home 
and  chug-chug  down  to  Vancouver 
in  the  "Hoo-Hoo"  to  let  me  know 
what  he  has  ready  for  you,  and  also 
what  he  is  planning.  The  first  fruits 
will  be  a  novelette  to  run  within  the 
next  few  months,  entitled  either 
"The  Test  of  Quality"  or'The  Itch 
of  the  Wandering  Foot,"  a  virile 
North-country    yarn,    red-blooded, 
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clean,  wholesome,  and  interest-in- 
triguing. Then  there's  Sinclair's 
new  novel  of  Coast  life  which  may 
or  may  not  be  finished  in  time  for 
1923  serialization. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Elcclestone  Mackay  is 
planning  a  novelette  and  some  short 
stories.  A  dozen  other  western 
writers,  including  particularly  N. 
deBertrand  Lugrin,  John  Nelson,  P. 
W.  Luce,  Noel  Robinson,  Elizabeth 
Price  and  Hopkins  Moorehouse,  are 
engaged  in  work  for  MacLean's. 
Space— or  the  lack  of  it — prevents 
further  details  now. 

A  QUEER  thing  happened  in  Cal- 
■^^  gary.  A  day  or  two  before  my 
visit  a  local  paper  ran  a  misinform- 
ed and  certainly  very  vigorous 
attack  on  MacLean  s,  entitled 
"Patriotic  Poppycock,"  and  includ- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  column  dia- 
tribe the  following  sentence: 
"MacLean's  Magazine  has  purchased 
a  complete  supply  of  serial  material 
up  to  1 924  in  England ....  not  even 
patriotism  of  the  deepest  dye  can 
keep  a  Canadian  author  to  the 
writing  of  Canadian  stories  under 
such  conditions  as  these." 

Of  course,  the  paper  was  woefully 
astray,  as  all  regular  readers  of 
MacLean's  will  know  full  well,  as 
most  of  the  1923  serials  have  already 
been  prominently  announced— and 
six  out  of  seven  are  by  Canadian 
writers,  living  right  here  in  Canada, 
Archie  P.  McKishnie,  Frank  L. 
Packard,  Kenneth  Hill  Graham. 
Bertrand  W.  Sinclair,  Arthur  Hem- 
ing  and  either  Ralph  Connor  or  an- 
ther well  known  writer,  whose  plans 
are  not  yet  ready  to  be  announced. 
"The  Garden  of  God"  by  Stacpoole 
is  the  sole  exception.  Both  Calgary 
papers,  including  the  erring  daily, 
made  this  announcement  promin- 
ently three  days  after  the  weird 
canard  appeared. 

The  B.  C.  Institute  of  Journalists 
is  a  live  organization.  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  three  score 
members,  and  some  of  the  fruits 
should  be  interesting  feature  articles. 

"VY/E  WELCOME  today  J.  R.  V. 
Dunlop,  honorary  secretary- 
treasurer  or  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Vancouver.  Why?  Because  he  is 
a  prime  booster  for  Canadian  mag- 
azines, and  has  informed  us  that  he 
has  discontinued  his  subscription  to 
a  leading  U.  S.  weekly  because  he 
and  his  wife  have  become  definitely 
convinced  that  A/flcLean'i  Magazine 
amply  answers  their  requirements 
in  this  regard.  More  power  to  liis 
elbow  I 
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For  a  Merry  Christmas 

— and 

New  Years  of  Happiness 


At  this  time  of  good  cheer,  certainly  no  other 
gift  could  be  so  seasonable  and  appropriate  as  a 
Victrola.  It  is  a  gift  which  brings  happiness 
just  as  surely  as  Christrnas  itself. 

Ask  the  nearest  "His  Master's  Voice"  dealer  to 
show  you  the  numerous  styles,  sizes  and 
finishes  designed  to  suit  every  taste  and 
circumstance.  He  will  gladly  reserve  whichever 
one  you  choose  and  deliver  it  at  Christmas. 


New  Console  Victrolas     $143.     to  $485. 
Other  Models     -     -     -      $37.50  to  $615. 

Convenient  terms  can  be  arranged,  if  desired. 


Vicbrola  No.   100— 1200. 


"His  Master's  Voice" —Victor Records 
make  an  ideal  Christmas  gift. 
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Heritage  of  the  Ages 

THE  early  designers  of  temples  and  palaces  in  Greece  ^tv^ 

and  Ancient  Rome  established  the  classic  period  of  ^\i 

Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  their  work  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

The  painters  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  after  the  won- 
derful revival  of  art  and  learning  known  as  the  Renais- 
sance, painted  such  wonderfully  inspired  pictures  that  the 
painters  of  today  still  refer  to  them  as  the  work  of  the 
"Grand  Masters." 

Similarly,  the  cabinet  makers  and  furniture  designers  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century — the  known  and  unknown 
creators  of  the  William  and  Meiry,  Queen  Anne, 
Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Brothers  Adam,  and  the  other 
femous  styles  of  English  furniture,  are  known  as  the 
"Grand  Masters  of  Furniture's  Golden  Age." 

'An>%  ^"  Canada,  the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Masters  was  revived 
C-J     in  the  person  of  the  L 


late  George  McLagan 


GRA 


Q^Ujagaru, 

NDMASTER 


cfurjyture 


perpetuates  his  name  and  the  part  he  played  in  the  designing 
and  building  of  Canadian  furniture  for  over  one-third  of  a 
century.  Examine  its  beautiful  lines  and  refinement  of  orna- 
mentation. Note  its  strength  and  rigidity.  McLagan  Furniture 
is  built  to  last  fcr  generations. 

The  illustration  shows  a  design  characteristic  of  the  simple 
beauty  of  line  and  proportion  typical  of  McLagan  Furniture. 

It  is  a  modern  dining  room,  of  Gothic  Chippendale  design  in 
two-tone  satin-finished  black  walnut.  Dust-proof  construction. 
Trimmings  solid  brass.  Chairs  fitted  with  glides ;  other  pieces 
with  castors.  BufFet-  drawer  fitted  with  plush-lined  divisions. 
Chairs  in  brown  Spanish  leather. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show   you   McLagan   Suite  No.    5320. 


The  McLagan  Furniture  Co.,  Limited 

founded  by  ihe  late  George  McLagan 

in  1886,   at  Siralford,  Canada. 
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FOR   those  desiring  to 
keep  a  record  of  their 
securities     we     have 
prepared      a      convenient 
SECURITY   RECORD. 

In  this  can  be  entered  the  nimc, 
date  of  purchase,  amount,  price, 
annual  income,  time  of  interest 
or  dividend  payment,  maturity, 
etc.  Indispensable  to  security 
holders. 

Cot^y  of  the  SECURITY 
RECORD  form  will  be 
oladly    sent     on      request. 
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Baggage  Insurance 
is  Worth  WhUe! 

In  the  rush  and  iMicertain- 
ties  of  travel  many  artic- 
les of  baggage  go  astray- 
many  are  stolen  —  many 
are  burned. 

A  "Dominion"  policy  will 
insure  your  Baggage  and 
Personal  Property  from  the 
time  it  leaves  your  home 
until  you  return — no  mat- 
ter where  you  go — at  sur- 
prisingly low  cost.  Get  in 
touch  with  us  or  one  of  our 
agents. 

0OrilNION«'QNhDh 

INSURI^NCE  COMPANY 

"Ckaada's  OUrst  and  Stnagtst  CastuhfClmpMiii 

Head  Office:     Toronto 

Branches :     Hilifajt,     St    John,     Montreal, 
Ottawa.   London,   Winnipeg,   Calgary,  Van- 
couver. 


Western    Assurance    Co. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1851 

Assets  over  $7,900,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile,   Eiploslon,  Riots, 
Civil  Commotions  and  Strllies 

HEAD  OFFICES        -        TORONTO 


Business  &  Investments 

LOW  PRICE  LEVELS  PLUS 

RESTRICTED  CREDIT  KEEP 
CANADIAN  DOLLAR  AT  PAR 

By    G.     E  .    JACKSON 

Associate  Professor  of   Political    Economy,    University  of  Toronto 


IT  IS  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  business  in  Canada  recovers  f  roma 
trade  depression,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
more  slowly  than  business  in  the  United 
States.  Our  present  experience  is  thus  in 
no  sense  exceptional.  There  has  been  a 
very  pronounced  expansion  of  American 
industry  during  recent  months;  and  al- 
though we  have  been  reminded  of  it 
in  a  manner  that  is  altogether  painful,  by 
the  growing  migration  of  Canadians 
across  the  border,  we  may  take  it,  on  the 
whole,  as  an  excellent  omen  for  the 
future. 

In  the  present  instance  the  barometer 
of  American  business  conditions  has 
changed  from  Stormy  to  Set  Fair  with  un- 
usual rapidity.  We  can  all  of  us  recall,  as 
though  they  were  delivered  yesterday,  the 
speeches  of  politicians  who  assured  us 
that  "Bad  as  conditions  might  be  in 
Canada,  they  were  worse,  far  worse,  in 
the  United  States."  Only  last  January, 
when  President  Harding  convened  his 
unemployment  conference  in  Washington, 
the  surrounding  chaos  in  the  labor  market 
defied  attempts  at  measurement.  Were 
there  three  million,  or  six  million,  or  ten 
million  persons  unemployed?  No  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  could  answer.  But 
the  numbers  were  certainly  enormous. 

Coincidental  Recovery 

THE  conference  was  barren  of  positive 
results.  But  despite  its  failure  to  de- 
vise constructive  measures  —  and  these 
could  not,  in  any  case,  have  been  carried 
out  immediately — within  a  month  of  its 
adjournment  a  revival  of  activity  was 
clearly  visible.  At  the  end  of  May  the 
Department  of  Labor  reported  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  working  force  of  the  lead- 
ing American  industries,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  thirteen  per  cent.  Complaints 
began  to  be  made  of  a  labor  shortage,  at 
first  in  isolated  places,  and  afterwards 
in  the  great  industries  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin.  Ohio,  New  England,  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania.  A  general  shortage  of 
unskilled  labor  was  noted  in  July,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  proof  of  its 
reality,  than  the  recent  decision  of  the 
steel  companies  to  raise  the  wages  of 
common  labor  by  twenty  per  cent. 

The  recovery  could  only  have  been 
founded  on  an  advance  in  commodity 
prices,  and  this  advance  has  steadily 
continued.  The  previous  reduction  in 
wholesale  prices  generally  had  been  so 
much  more  rapid  than  the  reduction  in 
retail  prices,  that  there  was  now  the 
possibility  of  an  upward  movement  of 
prices,  not  necessarily  involving  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  As  the  period  of  demoraliza- 
tion, in  the  trough  of  the  depression, 
slowly  came  to  an  end,  quotations  ob- 
viously strengthened.  Bradstreet's  very 
sensitive  index  of  wholesale  prices,  which 
had  fallen  by  no  less  than  forty-nine  per 
cent,  from  May.  1920,  to  June,  1921,  and 
had  risen  unsteadily  by  seven  per  cent. 
'  during  the  following  half-year,  made  a 
j  clear  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1922. 

American  enterprise  has  shown  a 
'  wonderful  resilience;  but  if  the  "come- 
I  back"  has  been  slower  in  this  country,  we 
need  not  altogether  regret  it.  Prices  had 
risen,  during  and  after  the  war,  faster  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Thus, 
in  proportion  to  the  difference,  an  even 
more  drastic  liquidation  was  necessary 
here.  It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
whether  we  could  possibly  have  seen  the 


Canadian  dollar  return  to  par  in  New 
York,  despite  the  wholesale  borrowing  of 
the  last  twelve  months,  had  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Canadian  business  com- 
munity recovered  much  faster  than  it 
actually  did.  It  is  to  the  continued  re- 
striction of  credit,  and  the  consequent 
retention  of  a  low  level  of  prices  in 
Canada,  that  we  owe  the  return  to  healthy 
conditions  of  exchange. 

Prairies  the  Weak  Spot 

FROM  the  single  standpoint  of  the 
dealer  in  foreign  exchange,  continued 
credit  restriction  may  thus  seem  to  have 
achieved  its  object.  But  we  need  not 
assume  on  that  account  that  the  need  for 
it  no  longer  exists.  The  large  internal 
readjustment  which  must  be  completed  be- 
fore we  can  count  on  the  stability  of  the 
home  markets  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
finished. 

"The  weak  spot,"  says  a  recent  number 
of  The  Annalist,  "is  the  prairies,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  bountiful  crops, 
have  been  compelled,  owing  to  their 
heavy  indebtedness  and  the  low  prices 
prevailing  for  grain,  to  confine  their  pur- 
chases to  immediate  requirements .... 
orders  for  spring  delivery  are,  as  a  rule, 
light  throughout  the  Dominion." 

In  the  absence  of  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  farm  produce,  such  a  condition 
was  almost  inevitably  bound  to  develop 
on  the  threshold  of  winter;  and  a  forecast 
to  this  effect  was  made  in  these  pages  as 
long  ago  as  last  June.  The  fears  of  the 
workers  in  urban  industries  are  another 
obvious  factor  in  the  situation.  Orders 
are  at  present  lighter  than  they  would 
otherwisa  be,  and  collections  somewhat 
slower,  because  so  many  have  been  un- 
employed these  last  two  winters,  and  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  now.  They 
have  cut  their  expenses  down  to  bedrock: 
and  many  a  small  retailer,  with  the  firms 
that  supply  him,  must  find  business  slack 
on  this  account. 

The  recent  rise  in  wheat  prices  will 
have  raised  a  hope  in  many  minds  that 
the  glut  has  at  last  been  absorbed, 
though  the  day-to-day  movement  of  the 
markets  is  at  present  too  violent  and  un- 
certain to  be  taken  as  an  indicator  of  the 
trend.  Nothing  would  be  more  healthily 
stimulating  to  Canadian  Industry  as  a 
whole  than  the  stabilising  of  wheat  at  a 
price  high  enough  to  remove  the  chief 
financial  anxieties  of  the  grain-grower. 
At  best  he  must  gamble  with  Nature 
for  his  crop — there  is  always  the  risk  of  a 
failure — but  when  the  consumer  makes 
off  with  the  stakes  for  the  third  year  in 
succession,  the  farmer  not  unnaturally 
loses  patience. 

The  far-sighted  student  of  business  con- 
ditions will,  I  believe,  continue  to  watch 
minutely  developments  in  the  wheat 
market,  whatever  his  own  immediate 
source  of  income:  for  our  central  problem 
is  still  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer. 
In  the  meanwhile,  though  our  own  indus- 
trial recovery  be  less  spectacular  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  need 
to  minimize  the  solid  achievements  of 
1922.  The  "long  view"  need  not  blind 
us  to  the  things  around  us. 

Another  Period  of  Inflation? 

INDEED,  there  are  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  who  have  been  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  recent  revival  of  confid- 
ence, that  they  are  beginning  to  ask  in  all 
seriousness,  "Are  we  on  the  eve  of  another 
period  of  inflation?" 
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describing  and  an- 
alyzing 39  represen- 
tative Canadian 
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AND  now,  men,  here's  a  final 
suggestion  that's   a  regular 
life-saver: 


ABOUT  the  la»t  minute 
oftheUttday,  it  will 
suddenly  com*  to  you 
that  there  ii  a  Christmas 
gift  you  have  alipped  up 
on.  q  And  it  Bimply  must 
b«  had.  q  It  wa»  ever 
thuk. 


BUT  we  hav#t  planned 
for  you.  Everything 
U  fixed.  The  (tift  is  ready. 
q  You  couldn't  find  a 
better  one  if  you  search- 
ed for  a  week,  fl  And 
who  the  heck  wanf  to 
search! 


It's  a  Little  Underwood 

Call  today  or  tomorrow,  or  even 
Saturday.     Take  him   with   you. 


AND    when   you    bring 
Chri»tma»  tnoriiing,  oh 

!>»•  the  whole  family  on  your  neck 
you  don't  own  a  family,  borrow  on 

He's  a  knockout 

HE*S  the  little  fellow  yrho 
docs  all  the  writing  of  the 
home,  fl  He  comes  of  a  long- 
lired  family,  and  is  good  for 
many  years  of  useful  and  kind- 
ly service.    Costs  $75;  worth  it. 


htm   out   on 
boy!    Youll 

in  ecsUsy.    4  If 

e. 

/  ® 
United 
Typewriter 
Co.,  Limited 
In  Toronto  at 
13S  VieloriaSl. 


Salesmen  Wanted 

In  every  locality  for  Excelsior 
Policies  which  are  issued  with 
every  up-to-date  feature,  in- 
cluding Double  Indemnity  and 
Total  and  Permanent  Disability 
Benefits.      If    interested,    write 

Dept.  M. 

EXCELSIOR 

Life   Insurance   Company 
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NORTH   CAROLINA 

Now  may  be  enjc^ed  again  the  happy  and 
time-honored  custom  of  leaving  northern 
winter  for  the  sunshine,  true  sport  and 
good-fellowship  of  Pinehurst. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL 

NOW  OPEN 

THE  HOLLY  INN  and  BERKSHIRE 

Open  early  in  January 

Golf,  Tennis,  Trap  shooting.  Rifle 
Range, Horseback  Riding,  Racing, 
Driving,     Motoring,    Airptaning, 

Championship  events  in  every  field  of 
sport  throughout  the  entire  season. 

For  information  or  reservations, 
address: 

General  Office,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
or  any  tourist  bureau 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 
Rooms--600--Baths 


Headquarters  in  Detroit  for 

OLD    COLONY  CLUB 

DETROIT  AUTOMOBILE 
CLUB 


Daily  Rates 

100  at   $2.50  Single  -  $4.50  Double 
150    "    $3.00       "         -  $5.00 
100    '•    $4.00       "         -  $6.00 
50    "    $5.00       "         -  $7.00 
50  with  Twin  Beds,  $5.00  to  $7.00 
100  In  Suite,  $5.00  to  $8.00,  Double 

Two  Floors  of   AKentH'  Sample 
RoomH,   $.5.00   per  day. 


Table  d'Hate  Dinner,  $1.00  -  $1.50 
BuHiness   Men'g    Lunch,    50c  -  7Sc 

HOTEL   TULLER 

Cafeteria    O.C.  FROMAN.  Mar.    (;rllle 


There  is  no  lack  of  material  on  which  to 
build  an  answer;  and  there  are  probably 
to-day  not  a  few  serious  thinkers  who 
would  tentatively  give  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Great  wars  in  the  past  seem  gener- 
ally to  have  been  followed  by  violent 
oscillations  of  prices,  upwards  and  down- 
wards; and  though  the  long  trend  has 
been  downwards  on  the  whole,  it  has 
sometimes  been  by  no  means  easy  to  dis- 
cern. Are  we  at  present  in  danger  of  a 
violent,  if  temporary,  risein  prices?  If  so, 
within  what  limits? 

The  fact  that  conditions  differ  so 
fundamentally  from  country  to  country 
makes  this  issue  far  more  complicated 
than  otherwise  it  would  be,  for  to  some 
extent  the  financial  policy  of  every  coun- 
try depends  on  those  of  its  neighbours; 
and  policies  at  present  are  liable  to  sudden 
change. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  commercial 
countries  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  typified  respectively  by 
Germany  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  former,  inflation  has  never 
really  been  arrested.  Prices  have  con- 
tinued steadily  to  rise.  The  fall  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  threatens  to 
paralyze  exchange  and  so  production. 
The  foundations  of  social  intercourse  are 
sapped. 

In  the  latter,  there  has  been  a  long 
continued  fall  of  prices.  Beginning  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  it  has  increased  enor- 
mously the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
Paradoxically,  it  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  which 
has  threatened  to  bring  industries  to  a 
standstill  in  this  group. 

In  the  former,  there  are  millions  of 
middle-class  men  and  women  who  long 
for  a  fall  in  prices,  as  one  longs  for  water 
in  a  thirsty  land.  In  the  latter  there  are 
millions  who  hope — perhaps  less  strongly 
— for  a  rise  in  prices. 

In  the  former  group — broadly  speaking 
— there  has  been  employment  for  all  who 
would  take  it;  but  no  matter  how  hard 
the  work  done,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing and  terrible  shortage  of  foodstuffs.  In 
the  latter,  there  has  been  a  long  spell  of 
widespread  unemployment;  and  there 
has  also  been  a  glut  of  foodstuffs. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  sudden 
and  violent  reversal  of  these  price  move- 
ments would  reverse  the  conditions  of 
daily  life  as  well. 

A  considerable  fall  in  prices  in  Germany 
(which  is  the  same  thing  as  an  increase  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark)  would 
throw  millions  out  of  work,  and  provoke 
incalculable  reactions. 

A  considerable  rise  in  prices  in  the 
United  States  (which  is  the  s-me  thing  as 
a  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of; the 
dollar)  would  bring  home  once  more  the 
problem  of  the  cost  of  living,  arouse  in- 
dustrial unrest,  and  start  afre  h  the 
demoralizing  race  between  wages  and 
prices — in  which  wages  generally  lose. 

Banks'  Stabilizing  Influence 

FORTUNATELY  for  the  western, 
English-speaking  nations,  thestrength 
of  the  central  banks  in  London  and  New 
York  (which  appear  to  work  in  effective, 
if  quite  informal  co-operation)  protects 
us  to  some  extent  from  the  dangers  inher- 
ent in  blind  chance.  More  than  once  in 
reoent  years,  the  group  of  interests  some- 
times contemptuously  called  "The  Money 
Power"  has  acted  as  our  shield  and  buck- 
ler. Within  certain  limits,  by  no  means 
esay  to  define,  the  discount  rate  can  be 
used  as  a  lever,  maintaining  or  depressing 
prices,  as  the  common  interest  demands. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  gold 
enough  to  risk  a  forward  policy;  Britain 
is  short  of  gold,  but  not  of  currency. 

The  recent  experience  of  Canada  has 
been  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  Here,  too,  we  have  seen  a 
heavy  fall  in  prices — a  fall  more  serious,  if 
anything  with  all  the  consequences  it 
involves.  But  the  case  of  the  United 
States  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of 
Canada  in  two  respects.  First  of  all,  the 
U.  S.  succeeded  in  keeping  gold  as  the 
basis  of  her  currency  throughout  the  war 
— whereas  Canada  gave  up  the  gold 
standard  in  August,  1914.  Secondly,  the 
U.  S.  is  the  creditor,  on  an  enormous 
scale,  of  most  of  the  nations  in  Europe; 
whereas  Canada,  like  most  young  coun- 
tries, is  a  debtor  still. 

On  both  counts,  the  position  of  our  own 
country  is  clo.sely  parallel  with  that  of 
Britain.  It  does  not  follow  that  what  is 
desirable  or  probable  in  the  creditor  with 
the   gold-standard    in    being,    is   equally 


deniable    or    probable    in     the    debtor 
country  which  is  short  of  gold. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
it  may  be  argued  with  a  strong  show  of 
reason  that  her  interest  is  in  a  gradual 
upward  movement  of  prices.  The  chief 
source  of  her  troubles  has  been  the  col- 
lapse of  her  export  trade,  and  the  conse- 
quent eclipse  of  her  shipping.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  war-time  flood  of  ex- 
ports should  decline,  for  Europe  had  only 
succeeded  in  paying  for  them  at  the 
time  with  money  borrowed  from  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  motive  for  lending  did  not 
outlast  the  making  of  the  treaties.  But  it 
is  certain,  too,  that  the  demoralized  con- 
dition of  the  foreign  exchanges  has  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  produce  the  same 
result.  When  the  merchant  has  only  the 
haziest  of  notions  as  to  how  many  francs 
or  lire  will  be  needed  next  week  to  pur- 
chase a  given  sum  in  dollar  currency,  he 
naturally  fears  to  make  large  trade  com- 
mitments. 

Lire  and  Franc  Fall,  Too 

THE  fall  of  francs  and  lire  (not  to 
speak  of  marks  and  kronen)  in  New 
York  has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
fall  of  prices,and  the  rise  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  in  the  Untied  Stales. 
It  was  largely  because  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  rose  so  much  faster 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Con- 
tinental European  currencies,  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  went  up  on  the  foreign 
exchanges  also  ( just  as  it  was  largely  be- 
cause tne  purchasing  power  of  the  Can- 
adian dollar  rose  even  faster  than  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar, 
that  the  premium  on  American  funds  in 
Canada  has  gradually  disappeared.) 

It  would,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  to 
the  interest  of  importers  and  exporters 
generally,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
if  the  purchasing  powers  of  their  respec- 
tive currencies,  and  the  rates  of  exchange 
between  them,  had  found  some  point  of 
equilibrium  and  stayed  there.  But  differ- 
ences of  circumstances  and  pqjicy  made 
this  impossible 

Now  that  the  fall  in  prices  appears  (for 
the  time  at  least)  to  have  run  its  course, 
two  new  considerations  are  presented. 
The  former  relates  to  the  war  debt  owed 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  its 
own  citizens;  the  latter,  to  the  war  debt 
owed  by  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries to  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  war  loans  issued  by  the  United 
States  government  were  raised  at  a  time 
when  prices  were  near  the  maximum.  In 
those  days  the  dollar  borrowed  was 
worth  comparatively  little.  To-day  the 
problem  of  repayment  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  dollar  which  is  repaid  is 
worth  half  as  much  again  as  the  dollar 
that  was  lent.  Every  fall  in  prices  in- 
creases theburden  of  deU  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  taxpayer. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  sums 
borrowed  by  the  governments  of  Europe 
from  that  of  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceived in  depreciated  dollars,  and  must  be 
repaid  in  dollars  of  considerably  greater 
value.  Every  fall  in  dollar  prices  makes  the 
repayment  of  international  war  debts  by 
so  much  the  more  impossible. 

On  both  of  these  grounds  it  might  now 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  if  the  level  of 
prices  in  the  United  States  could  be 
stabilized  at  a  point  somewhat  higher 
than  the  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
large  and  rapid  increase  in  prices  would 
produce  the_  confusion  that  everyone 
wishes  to  avoid. 

In  so  far  as  the  movement  of  prices  may 
be  subject  to  control  by  the  financial 
authority,  therefore,  it  is  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  present 
slow  and  fairly  continuous  upward  move- 
ment of  prices  in  the  United  States  will  be 
maintained;  and  this,  in  time,  will  make 
for  a  steady  business  expansion. 

Canada  has  the  chief  of  these  induce- 
ments in  favor  of  a  rise  in  prices  —  the 
heavy  burden  of  her  own  war  debt.  In 
the  problem  of  inter-allied  debt  her  own 
direct  interest  is  negligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  the  strongest  possible  in- 
terest in  reestablishing  her  currency  on  a 
gold  basis.  Whether  the  gentlemen 
charged  with  the  revision  of  the  Bank  Act 
have  this  in  mind  or  not,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent no  means  of  knowing;  but  nothing 
concerns  them  more  nearly. 

With  a  currency  system  different  in 
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— One  oj  /A«  Tuclvc}Mcsl 
Popular  Pens     in    the    WotlJ 

Esterbrook  Radio  Pen»  are  triple- 
plated,  with  silver  finish-  unusual  > 
smooth  in  action  on  any  paper,  and 
long-lasting  because  they  are  pro- 
tected against  the  corrosive  action  ot 
the  ink. 

No.  920  Radio  Pen  is  shaped  like  the 
Estcrbrook  Falcon-  the  most  popu- 
lar rtcel  pen  in  the  world.  U  is  pre- 
ferred for  its  smoothness  and  long 
life  by  many  who  demand  exceptiorv 
al  pen  quality. 

Choorefromthe  dealer's  display  case, 
order  by  number  for  safety's  sake, 
and  buy  by  the  box     it  is  red.j^  . 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  M  (g.,Co. 

16-70  Cooper  St..  Camden.  N. 

Canadian  Aetnts: 
-RO^N  BROS.  LID  ,  TORONTO 


Send  15c. 

for   aamplcH    of 
the  tteelve  »Mt 
popular  peiM  M 
the  little  red  horn. 
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Gifts 


that  should  he 
on  eveiij  li^t 


u 


Pick  out  the  most  finicky 
person  on  your  gift  list  — 
and  give  him  or  her  an 
EVERSHARP  — and 
your  gift  is  supreme  -  in 
quality;  no  other  pencil  has 
the  exclusive  rifled  tip  that 
keeps  the  lead  from  wob- 
bling. Even  if  he  has  an 
EVERSHARP  give  him 
another  for  his  watch  chain 
or  for  desk  use.  Ladies, 
from  fourteen  up,  wear 
EVERSHARP  on  a  rib- 
bon, chain,  or  cord,  for 
convenience  and  style. 

If  you   gave  an  EVER- 
SHARP  last   Christmas 
give  a  WAHL  PEN  to 
match  this  year. 


WAHL  COMPANY  LIMITED,  Toronto.  Ont. 


matched  by 

WAHLPSN 


many  respects  from  that  of  the  United 
States  and  with  a  banking  system  wholly 
different,  this  country  must  in  any  case 
solve  her  own  problem  in  her  own  way. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  prophesy  the  lines  of  the 
solution.  But  it  is  the  business  of  each 
one  of  us,  and  cannot  be  neftlpctfi  w  ith 
impunity. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Question  —Please  give  me  your  advice 
on  the  King- Kirkland  gold  mine.  J 
have  been  iffered  name  shares  at  twenty-five 
cents  each,  and  seeing  that  all  the  other 
mines  in  the  Northland  have  turned  out  so 
well  I  want  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor .  I 
will  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  whether 
the  purchase  is  a  good  investment. — Sub- 
scriber, Sunderland,  Ontario, 

Answer — The  King-Kirkland  Gold 
Mine  Limited  is  only  a  prospect  and 
therefore  cannot  be  classed  as  an  invest- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  many  thousand  of 
prospects  in  the  Northland;  a  few  of 
which,  in  spite  of  unsatisfactory 
organization  and  watered  stock  in  many 
cases,  have  been  successful.  All  of  these 
stocks  find  their  true  value  when  listed 
on  the  stock  exchange  and  the  majority, 
including  the  leaders  to-day,  sell  lower 
than  when  first  offered  to  the  public.  We 
advise  you  to  let  the  history  of  the  north- 
land  be  of  service  to  you  in  making  your 
decision  and  place  your  capital  in  the  div- 
idend-paying listed  issues.  You  will  be 
receiving  your  dividends,  have  the  best 
security  in  the  Northland  and  possess 
shares  that  are  always  marketable. 

Ouestion — /  have  been  solicited  to  buy 
some  bonds  of  the  Hanover  Cement  and 
Stone  Company.  Please  give  me  your 
opinion  regarding  the  issue.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  a  safe  and  sound  investment? — 
Subscriber,  Ingersoll,  Ontario. 

Answer — The  bonds  of  the  Hanover 
Cement  and  Stone  Company  are  being 
placed  on  the  market  for  the  extension  of 
the  business  and  their  security  is  only 
assured  by  the  success  of  the  concern. 
Many  of  the  cement  companies  have  been 
showing  a  steady  improvement  during 
the  past  twelve  months  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  many  new  road  programs  and  the 
general  activity  in  the  building  trades. 
The  bonds  cannot,  however,  be  classed 
with  the  absolutely  safe  and  sound  in- 
vestments. For  a  business  man  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  company's  program 
the  bonds  offer  fair  possibilities. 

Question — I  have  been  offered  some 
7  %  preferred  shares  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  of  Canada.  Would  you 
kindly  advise  me  if  this  would  be  a  good  in- 
vestment for  savings.  Is  the  company 
sound,  and  are  they  paying  these  divid- 
ends regularly?— Subscriber,  E.  A.  H., 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Answer — The  back  dividends  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of 
Canada  are  due,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  paid  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  company  has  come  back 
very  quickly  during  the  past  year,  and  has 
made  a  steady  reduction  in  its  obligations. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  considerable  ad- 
vance in  the  preferred  stjDck  which  is  now 
selling  from  79  to  81.  The  industry  is 
gradually  getting  on  a  better  basis,  and 
the  large  producers  should  be  the  ones 
that  can  best  stand  any  price  cut.  The 
demand  for  tires  this  year  has  been  greater 
than  was  expected.  There  are  now  so 
many  automobiles  in  operation  that  a  very 
much  bigger  market  for  tires  exists  than 
ever  before.  Another  season  like  the 
present  should  enable  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Company  to  work  out  of  all  difficulties 
which  were  brought  on  by  the  sudden  re- 
adjustment in  1920. 

Question — Why  are  bonds  prefer- 
able to  shares  and  what  is  the  difference? — 
Subscriber,  Markham,  Ontario. 

Answer — Generally  speaking  the  main 
reason  is  that  when  you  buy  shares  you 
frequently  speculate,  but  when  you  buy 
bonds  you  invest.  If  you  buy  a  share  in  a 
company  you  become  a  part  owner  in  that 
company.  If  it  makes  profit,  you  are  en- 
titled to  your  share;  if  it  loses  money  and 
eventually  goes  bankrupt,  you  will  con- 
tribute your  share  of  the  loss.  It  is  a 
speculation ;  you  may  make  big  profits  or 
you  may  lose  all  you  put  into  the  com- 
pany. If  you  want  to  sell  your  share  you 
must  find  somebody  to  relieve  you  of 
your  speculation.  With  a  bond  it  is 
different.     The  bond  states  right  on  its 
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face  that  the  concern  owes  you  a  certain 
amount  of  money — the  face  value  of  the 
bond.  It  also  states  that  on  certain 
dates  the  interest  will  be  paid.  Put  in 
plain  language  this  means  that  a  bond- 
holder will  get  his  investment  back  on  a 
certain  date,  but  a  shareholder  may  never 
get  his  money  back.  It  means  that  a 
bondholder  will  receive  his  interest  regu- 
larly, but  the  shareholder  may  not  get 
dividends  for  years.  The  bondholder  is 
always  in  a  better  position  than  a  share- 
holder. 

Question — What  is  your  opinion  of 
Mutual  Oil?  I  have  been  advised  to  buy 
some  shares  and  there  is  talk  that  the  stock 
has  a  very  promising  outlook. — Subscriber. 
Sutton,  Ontario. 

Answer — There  has  beeh  considerable 
activity  in  Mutual  Oil  during  the  past 
few  months  on  account  of  an  extensive 
program  being  planned  by  the  company. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  out- 
look is  promising.  The  stock  cannot, 
however,  be  classed  with  the  absolutely 
safe  and  sound  investments  but  those 
which  are  classed  as  frankly  speculative. 

Question — Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  Canadian  Government  Railway 
Bonds  and  Debentures,  fully  registered. 
Would  these  bonds  be  as  good  or  assafe  at 
the  War  Loans  and  Victory  Bonds?  I  have 
no  money  for  speculation  but  want  a  safe 
investment  to  provide  an  income  for  old 
age. — J.J.B.,  Wellington, Ontario. 

Answer — The  bonds  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railway  cannot  possibly 
compare  with  the  War  Loans  and  Victory 
Bonds,  although  Government  Railway 
Bonds  stand  very  high.  We  strongly 
advise  you  to  hold  your  Victory  or  War 
Bonds.  You  will  be  receiving  a  good  rate 
of  interest  and  have  securities  that  can  at 
all  times  be  readily  converted  into  cash. 

Question — /  am  holding  some  preferred 
and  common  stock  in  Loew's  Metropolitan 
Theatre  of  Montreal.  Are  they  likely  to 
pay  any  dividends  soon?  Is  this  stock 
likely  to  increase  in  value?  I  have  owned 
this  stock  since  April,  1921,  and  hare  not 
received  any  dividends  yet. — J.  A.  M., 
Hagersville,  Ont. 

Answer — Loew's  Court  Theatre,  Mon- 
treal, formerly  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
is  eighteen  months  behind  initsdividends, 
and  judging  from  present  indications  no 
date  can  be  given  just  when  dividends  will 
be  paid.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  stock  sold 
for$49.00,but  there  is  no  demand  and  the 
shares  are  not  saleable.  The  outlook  is 
not  very  promising  on  account  of  a  slack 
theatrical  season  and  general  deprecia- 
tion of  all  theatre  stocks. 

Question — What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Mine  at  the  present  market 
price? — F.  C.  G.,  Trenton,  Ontaroi. 

Answer — The  shares  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Gold  mine  are  popular  in  the  lower 
priced  mining  issues.  The  shares  have  a 
par  value  of  $1.00  and  during  the  last 
twelve  months  have  advanced  from  $1.26 
to  $3.25.  During  a  recent  reaction  they 
dropped  to  $2.75.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  buying  of  the 
stock  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices. 

Question — /  am  a  woman  and  wish  to 
invest  fifty  dollars  a  month  in  some  safe 
stocks  or  bonds.  Please  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  best  kind  of  security  and  to 
whom  should  I  apply. — G.  H.  E.,  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask. 

Answer — We  strongly  advise  the  pur- 
chase of  Victory  Bonds  as  a  safe  and 
sound  investment  and  one  suitable  for 
your  needs.  You  will  receive  a  good  rate 
of  interest,  have  the  best  security,  and 
securities  that  can  be  turned  into  cash 
at  any  time.  Transact  your  business 
through  a  reliable  brokerage  house.  Your 
banker  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  list 
of  the  leading  firms. 

Question — /  have  been  solicited  to  bup 
some  common  stock  of  the  Northern  Power 
Company  at  par.  Please  give  me  some 
information  on  this  company  as  a  safe  and 
sound   investment. — E.   F.,    Montreal,Qve 

Answer — The  Northern  Canada  Power 
Company  Limited  operates  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Northern  Ontario  and  sup- 
plies electrical  power  to  the  principal 
companies  in  the  Porcupine  and  Kirkland 
Lake  districts.  These  include  the  leaders. 
Dome,  Hollinger,  Mclntyre  and  Lake 
Shore.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  the 
company  is  operating    two  plants  with  a 
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FLASHUGHTS  £^  BATTERIES 

/^ET  an  EVEREADY  Flashlight  and 
^--^  make  everybody  happy  this 
Christmas. 

Of  all  Christinas  presents,  the  Eveready  Flashlight 
is  sure  to  please  everybody— young  and  old— men, 
boys,  women,  and  girls  alike.  Everyone  is  glad  to 
get  this  handsome,  practical  present. 

For  outdoor  uses,  for  automobiling,  for  hunting,  fishing, 
and  camping,  for  use  wherever  a  long  range  of  light  is  need- 
ed, we  have  the  Spotlight,  the  remarkable  flashlight  with 
the  300-foot  range.  For  indoor  uses,  where  a  broad  field  of  light 
is  required,  we  have  a  wide  variety  to  choose  from.  Short, 
handy,  tubular  Flashlights,  the  compact  Pocket  Light,  and 
the  Searchlight  type  with  the  non-rolling  octagon  head. 

Only  genuine  Eveready  Batteries  will  insure  long-lived, 
bright-burning  service  for  your  Eveready  Flashlight.  But^ 
Eveready  Batteries  fit  and  improve  all  flashlights. 

Eveready  Flashlights  and  batteries  may  be  obtained  at  your  nearest  Drug, 
Electrical,  Hardware,  Auto  Supply  or  Sporting  Goods  store. 
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admires  beauty — 
esteems   efficiency — 
appreciates   usefulness 
and  loves  service. 


All  of  these  things  you  can  give  him 
in  the  New  Improved  Gillette — 

beauty  and  value  to  convey  your  sentiment — 

shaving  efficiency  hitherto  unknown — 

75%   more   of  it   than   was   offered   by   the 
old-type  Gillette- — 

real  every-day  usefulness  —  lifetime  service — 
better  service — longer  service  from  his  blades. 


GIVE  HIM 

"TheNew  Improved 


Gillette 

This  Christmas 
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Does  it  take  Brains  to  be  a 
High-Class  Crook? 

Trollivor  and  Jonas  Haight  thought  so,  although 
these  unctuous  gentlemen,  leading  citizens  of  Har- 
port,  would  have  been  the  last  persons  in  the  world 
to  admit  that  they  were  "crooks."  Astute  busi- 
ness men,  they  called  themselves,  but  they  set  out 
deliberately  to  pile  up  wealth  at  the  expense  of  a 
missing  heir  and . 

But  you  can  read  all  about  this  if  you  turn  to 
page  17. 


Wonderfully  Human! 

THERE  is  a  wonderfully  human 
touch  about  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  as  a  Christmas  Gift. 
You  present  your  friend  with  a 
year's  subscription.  Bright  and 
early  on  Christmas  morning  along 
comes  your  happy  Christmas 
Greeting,  and  the  first  copy  of 
the  magazine.  But  that's  only  the 
beginning — for  MACLEAN'S  keeps 
right  on  coming  all  through  the 
year. 

Turn    right    now    to    Page    Eleven. 
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capacity  of  18,000  h.p.,  and  at  present 
completing  a  third  plant  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  demand  for  power  in  the 
Porcupine  district. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  plant  will  be 
in  operation  on  the  first  of  December  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  9,000  h.p.  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  total  earnings  of 
the  company  with  all  three  plants  running 
is  given  at  $110,000  a  month.  The  issues 
of  the  company  have  been  found  in  good 
demand  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
company  will  steadily  increase  its  earn- 
ings and  lower  operating  costs.  For  a 
business  man  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
company's  program  the  stock  offers 
attractive  possibilities. 

Onestion — /  am  holding  some  s/iore.s 
of  Teck- Hughes  which  I  bought  around  63 
cents  a  share.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  hate 
some  information  on  this  stock.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  take  on  more  shares  and 
hold  for  dividends? — S.  W.  P.,  Lucan.Onl. 

Answer — There  is  a  feeling  in  broker- 
age circles  that  a  dividend  will  shortly  be 
declared  on  Teck-Hughes.  This  report 
has  created  a  good  demand  for  the  stock 
with  the  result  that  the  price  has  advanced 
accordingly.  The  stock  is  considered  one 
of  the  better  stocks  in  the  speculative 
class  and  directors  claim  that  the  outlook 
is  very  promising. 

Question — /  have  been  solicited  to  buy 
some  shares  of  the  North  TrailGold  Mines. 
Would  you  consider  this  a  safe  and  sound 
investment? — D.  T.,Galt,  Ont. 

Answer— The  North  Trail  Gold  Mine 
is  only  a  prospect  and  although  there  has 
been  considerable  boosting  oi  the  stock 
there  is  much  to  be  undertaken  before  the 
stock  can  be  classed  with  the  popular  spec- 
ulative issues.  You  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  place  your  capital  in  securities 
that  are  listed  and  more  easily  marketable 
until  operations  and  developments  have 
assured  that  the  North  Trail  Gold 
Mines  is  going  to  be  a  mining  success. 

Question — Do  you  consider  the  shares 
of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
a  good  investment?  I  have  been  inforrned 
that  the  company  has  been  reorganized 
and  that  capital  placed  with  the  coiicern 
should  show  a  good  return  within  the  nert 
few  years. —  N.  A.  T., Brandon,  Man. 

Answer— We  will  not  be  able  to  give 
any  definite  opinion  in  regard  to  Riordon 
Company's  securities  as  an  investment 
until  the  terms  of  re-organization  have 
been  announced.  These  plans  are  not 
yet  ready  for  publication,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  decided  upon. 
In  the  meantime,  any  one  purchasing  this 
stock  would  be  taking  a  considerable  risk 
as  no  one  yet  knows,  we  feel,  what  posi- 
tion the  common  or  preferred  stock  will 
occupy  in  any  re-organization  that  takes 
place. 

Question- WoiUd  you  kindly  give  me 
some  information  about  the  Alberta  Finan- 
cial Brokers.  Do  you  think  investors  in  it 
will  come  out  on  top?—W.  A.  G.,  Meaford. 
Ontario. 

Answer— Our  reports  regarding  the 
Alberta  Financial  Brokers  show  that  for 
some  years  stock  has  been  sold  in  Eastern 
Canada;  particularly  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  For  a  time,  we  understand, 
substantial  dividends  were  paid  but  lately 
the  shareholders  have  not  been  getting 
any  returns  and  judging  from  farming 
conditions  in  the  West  and  such  informa- 
tion as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it 
would  seem  that  such  dividends  as  were 
paid  were  paid  out  of  capital.  Efforts  to 
get  a  really  definite  statement  regarding 
the  situation  have  been  fruitless.  The 
meagre  information  we  have  received  has 
not  inspired  confidence. 


Subscribers  to  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  desiring  advice  in 
regard  to  Canadian  industrial  in- 
vestments, or  life  insurance  prob- 
lems, will  be  answered  freely  {if 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed),  by  addressing  Finan- 
cial Editor  o  f  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE. 

If  you  are  asking  in  regard  to 
insurance,  please  give  full  details 
of  your  otvn  financial  and  family 
position,  so  that  definite  and  in- 
dividual suggestions  can  be  given. 
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^i)aU  OTe  i^emember? 


By   J.    L.    RUTLEDGE 


T  IS  years  ago  now  since  there  came  to  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  its  great  hour  of  trial.  Earth- 
quake and  fire  tore  the  once  proud  city  asunder, 
leaving  it  to  mourn  in  its  dust  and  ashes  and  its 
heart-breaking  desolation. 

"Yes,"  said  one  of  those  prominently  associated 
with  the  relief  work  in  that  stricken  city,  "Yes,  the 
earthquake  brought  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  San 
Francisco — and  it  lasted  just  ten  days." 

Ten  days  of  compassion  and  unselfishness.  Ten 
days  of  eyes  quick  to  see,  and  of  eager,  helping 
hands.  Ten  days  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
then — forgetfulness. 

All  that  was  long  ago,  more  than  sixteen  years 
past,  and  it  touched  us  not  very  nearly — but  it  is 
not  so  long  ago  since  our  great  hour  of  sacrifice 
brought  the  Kingdom  of  God  very  near  to  us. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  so  great  an 
hour  might  last.  Yet  there  were  men  who  saw  the 
dawningofanew  day,  who  believed  with  a  passionate 
hope  and  desire  that  all  the  suffering,  and  all  those 
dear  lives  so  freely  given,  would  mean  a  changed 
and  better  world. 

But  the  world  changes  only  as  peoples  change, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  was  so  near  to  us  in 
those  days  of  patient  self-forgetfulness,  has  in  its 
fulness,  with  us  also,  seemed  to  last  but  a  little  while. 

Have  we  so  soon  forgotten — forgotten  the  high 
courage  shining  in  young  eyes; — forgotten  the 
bright  flame  of  consecration,  and  that  "full  measure 
of  devotion"  so  gladly  given?     Have  we  forgotten 


so  soon  those  who,  still 
living  tread  the  shadowy 
road- way    to  Golgotha? 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  gone  back,  in  such  a  little 
while,  to  the  old  sad  modes  of  thought,  to  the  selfish- 
ness and  self-interest,  to  petty  ways  and  paltry  ideals? 
We  know  as  we  think  back  that  we  have  not  quite 
forgotten,  we  have  not  quite  gone  back.  All  the 
memories  of  those  who  died  still  have  their  power 
to  stir  our  hearts.  All  the  ideals  for  which  they 
died,  all  that  high  lift  of  passionate  self-abnegation, 
may  be  faraway  indeed  but  close  enough  yet  to  touch 
our  lives. 

And  so  at  this  Christmas  time,  when  the  hearts 
of  men  have  grown  strangely  warm  again  and  soft- 
ened with  the  memory  of  other  Christmases,  and 
of  other  scenes,  may  we  call  again  to  remembrance 
those  other  days  when  men  and  women  thought 
not  at  all  of  self,  when,  even  if  but  for  a  little  while, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  did  seem  to  be  within  us. 
May  we  in  these  days  of  gladness  not  quite  forget 
those  other  days,  that  those  who  gave  their  all  may 
not  have  given  in  vain;  that  the  new  world  of  which 
men  still  dream,  for  which  they  hope,  and  in  which 
they  believe,  may  come  a  little  nearer — a  new  world 
and   a   new  life;  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  may 
dawn  for  us  again,  as  it  dawned  in  "Bethlehem  in 
the  land  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  King." 
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NONE OTHER GODS 


By    BARKER    SHELTON 

I   I.  1,  I    S   J-  R  A  r  I'.  D     BY     H  .     W  E  S  T  O  X     T  A  Y  I,  O  R 


How  the  Christmas  Tree 

th  at  his  h  ard  creed  forbade 

came  to  Bemis  Folger 


Mih/^ 


He  had  fully  expected  to  find  her  inside  the  church;  nol  outside  on  the 
step,  eagerly  atiptoe  as  she  peered  through  one  of  the  windows. 


IT  IS  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Centre  School  in  Vales- 
boro  to  Bemis  Folger's  place.  So  Linnie  should  have 
been  home  by  four  o'clock  or  a  little  after  at  the 
latest.  But  half-past  four  had  brought  no  Linnie  and  at 
five,  with  the  glow  of  the  early  winter  twilight  gone  and 
the  darloiess  of  a  moonless  and  overcast  winter  sky 
shutting  in,  Bemis  Folger's  sister  Hattie  began  to  fret 
about  the  child. 

"I  guess  I  better  hitch  up  and  go  after  her,"  said  Bemis. 

His  sister  seemed  relieved.  Presently  she  wrapped  a 
shawl  about  her  head  and  went  out  to  the  barn  where 
Bemis  by  the  feeble  glow  of  a  lantern  was  hitching  an  old 
white  horse  to  a  sleigh. 

"I  don't  believe  nothin'  has  happened  to  her,"  said 
Hattie,  an  angular,  troubled  figure  in  the  lantern  light. 
"She's  talked  a  lot  about  the  tree  the  Congregational 
Sunday-school  is  goin'  to  have  to-night." 

She  said  this  with  a  certain  implied  self-criticism,  as  if 
she  should  not  have  allowed  so  much  conversation  on  the 
subject. 

"Maybe  she's  gone  there — to  the  church,"  she  added. 

"Probably,"  said  he  grimly. 

He  started  to  lead  the  horse  out  of  the  barn.  Hattie 
picked  up  the  lantern. 

"I'll  shut  the  barn  door  after  you,"  said  she. 

Bemis  got  into  the  sleigh.  To  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  on 
the  shufte  he  disappeared  in  the  cloudy  darkness. 

Since,  quite  as  he  had  expected,-  there  was  no  sign  of 
Linnie  on  the  road  between  his  house  and  the  Centre 
School,  he  drove  on  to  the  Congregational  church  of 
Valesboro.  It  stood  on  a  knoll  a  short  distance  beyon<l 
the  school.  A  faint  light  streamed  from  the  windows.  He 
had   no  doubt  whatever    he    wou'd  fi  i      L"  '  r-^. 

But  1  e  had  fully  expected  to  find  her  inside  the  church; 
not  outside  on  the  steps,  eagerly  atiptoe  as  she  peered 
through  one  of  the  windows. 

"Come,  Linnie!"  he  called  to  her.    "It's  Gramper." 

QHE  came  down  the  steps,  slowly,  as  if  he  ere  loth  to 
^  leave  the  point  of  vantage  from  which  she  had  been 
watching  proceedings  within.  He  lifted  her  into  tie 
sleigh  and  tucked  the  heavy  robe  about  her.  The  horse 
swung  about.  They  started  back  along  the  winding 
white  road  that  led  from  the  village. 

"You'd  oughter  come  right  home  from  school,"  he 
remonstrated,  as  usual,  when  he  chided  Linnie,  falhng  far 


short  of  the  severity  he 

intended    to    use        "It's 

frightened     Aunt    Hattie, 

havin'  you  late  home  like  this,  and  it  scairt  Gramper, 

too." 

"I  just  went  to  look  for  a  minute.  Gramper,"  she  said. 
"It's  awful  pretty.  There's  a  great  big,  mo^istrous  tree. 
They's  candles  all  over  it.  I  waited  till  they  lighted  some 
of  'em  And  they's  great,  long  strings  of  pop-corn  and 
little  bags  of  candy  and  heaps  and  heaps  and  heaps  of 
presents." 

"You'd  oughter  come  right  home,  Linnie,"  he  repeated 
himself.  "It's  late  and  it's  got  dark  and  it's  worried 
Aunt  Hattie." 

"Don't  they  have  a  tree  at  our  church  over  in  Mill- 
bury?" 

"No,"  he  told  her. 

"Abby  Cole  says  I  can  go  to  this  tree  with  her.  She 
says  she  invites  me  to  go  with  her.  She  says  I'll  get  a  bag 
of  candy  anyway,  and  miybe  some  other  presents.  Can  I 
go  with  Abby  Cole?" 

"No,"  he  said  again  rather  curtly. 

"Why,  Gramper?  Why  can't  I  go  with  Abby?  She's 
asked  me  to  go." 

"Aunt  Hattie'll  tell  you  why  you  can't  go,  Linnie-." 

Hattie  could  explain  it  so  much  better  than  he  couli. 
How  was  he  to  make  it  clear  to  this  child  that  the  Breth- 
ren of  Pentecost  frowned  upon  what  they  were  please  1  to 
call  the  "frills"  of  Christianity;  that  theirs  was  a  simple, 
rigid,  austere  creed,  which  they  must  not  only  live  up  to 
themselves  but  see  to  it  that  everyone  about  them  as  far 
as  possible  lived  up  to,  as  well?  How  could  he  make  it 
clear  to  her  that  one  of  t'le  household  of  ;  n  elder  of  the 
Brethren  of  Pent  cost  could  not  be  pre.sent  at  such  for- 
bidden frivolities  as  Christm  is  trees  without  bringing 
down  the  scorn  of  all  the  other  members  of  that  austere- 
living  and  austere-believing  sect  upon  such  a  delinquent 
elder?    He  couldn't  do  it.    But  Hattie  could,  no  doubt. 

"I  didn't  go  in.  I  just  looke  i  through  he  winder,"  the 
child  pleaded  with  him.  "I  wouldn't  'a'  gone  in  till  you 
said  I  could.  Won't  you  say  I  can  go  in  to-night  with 
Abby  Cole,  Gramper?  She's  invited  me  to  go.  I  only 
saw  a  few  of  the  candles  lighted.  Just  a  few  they  was 
tryin'  to  make  sure  woul  In't  set  the  tree  ifi'-Q.  They'll 
all  be  lighted  to-night.    Can't  I  go  and  see  'em?" 

They  turned  into  the  yard.  Hattie  ope.^e  1  the  back 
door.    She  lifted  Linnie  out  of  the  sleigh 

"She  was  at  the  church,"  sai  i  Bemis. 

"I  didn't  go   n,"  said  Linnie.      "I  just  looked  through 


the  winder.  There  was  a  great,  big  tree,  Aunt  Hattie. 
It  had  candles  and  strings  of  pop-corn  and  bags  of  candy 
and  presents  all  over  it.  Abby  Cole  wanted  me  to  go  in 
and  see  it  closer.  But  I  wouldn't  till  you  said  I  could. 
Can  I  go  to-night — with  Abby,  Aunt  Hattie;  she's  asked 
me  to  go  with  her — and  see  it  all  lighted?' 

Bemis  nodded  meaningly  to  his   ister. 

"You  tell  her  why  she  can't,"  he  said. 

TTE  TOOK  up  the  lantern,  burning  on  the  back  steps, 
■»-  A  and  drove  into  the  barn.  When  the  horse  was  un- 
harnessed, blanketed  and  in  its  stall,  he  locked  the  barn. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  back  yard,  looking  up  at 
the  sky,  covered  with  a  thickening  haze  that  portended 
more  snow.  It  was  very  still,  too;  that  winter  stillness 
that  comes  before  a  storm;  not  a  breath  of  wind;  icy 
silence  everywhere,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  the 
snapping  of  tree-limbs  in  the  cold. 

He  stepped  into  the  woodshed  for  an  armful  of  wood  on 
his  way  to  the  house.  He  laid  it  on  top  of  the  goodly  pile 
already  in  the  box  behind  the  kitchen  stove.  A  child  was 
sobbing  in  a  room  beyond.  Hattie  was  speaking  in  a 
voice  that  strove  to  be  at  once  comforting  and  firm.  He 
held  his  cold  hands  over  the  stove.  Hattie's  voice  was 
just  a  drone;  he  could  not  make  out  the  words. 

Then  Hattie  came  out  to  the  kitchen.  She  began  to 
prepare  supper.  He  stood  there,  frov/ning,  as  he  still 
held  his  numbed  fingers  over  the  roaring  wood  fire. 
The  dishes  clinked  and  rattled  as  Hattie  set  them  on 
t'l"  table. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  pausing  in  her  bustling  about, 
"if  it  would  do  any  great  harm,  just  this  once — she's  so 
set  on  seeing  that  tree  lighted  up — if  she  went?" 

He  rubbed  his  hands  together.  The  frown  changed 
slowly  to  a  musing  smile. 

"She  hadn't  gone  inside,"  he  said,  as  if  to  him.self. 
"She  was  just  standin'  there,  lookin'  through  the  winder. 
She  wouldn't  go  in  till  we  said-she  might." 

Then  the  smile  disappeared.  The  frown  came  back. 
Bemis  drew  him3elf  up.  He  seemed  to  step  back  from  the 
brink  of  momentary  weakness.    He  shook  his  head. 

"You  ain't  said  anything  at  all  to  her  about  maybe 
lettin'  her  go,  have  you?"  he  asked. 

"Not  a  word — yet,"  said  his  sister. 

"I  guess  it  wouldn't  be  well.  I  guess  she  better  not  go. 
Is  supper  ready?" 

Linnie  was  a  dismal  little  figure  at  one  si  ie  of  the  table. 
She  sat  with  lowerei  head,  eating  nothing.  Her  lips 
pressed  hard  together  to  stifle  any  sign  of  sobs.     She 
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wiped  her  eyes  now  and  again  surreptitiously.  Linnie, 
in  revolt  against  life,  was  strangely  like  her  dead  mother; 
bitter,  yet  trying  hard  to  conceal  her  bitterness.  Bemis 
Folger  somehow  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  the  child. 
She  was  accepting  this  edict  of  his  just  as  her  mother 
at  eighteen  had  listened  to  his  command  that  she  should 
not  see  or  speak  to  Dan  Sawyer  again.  She  had  sat  at 
this  very  table,  in  the  place  where  Linnie  sat  now;  her 
lips  set  in  just  that  way;  her  head  bent  in  just  that  same 
fashion;  wiping  her  eyes  only  after  covert  glances  to  see  if 
anyone  would  notice  she  was  wiping  them.  Yet  the  next 
day  she  had  run  away  with  Dan  Sawyer,  and  married  him 
and  been  very  unhappy  with  him,  and  brought  Linnie 
back  to  Bemis  and  Hattie  just  before  she  died.  And 
Linnie,  to-night,  had  been  looking  through  a  church 
window  at  a  Christmas  tree;  her  heart  was  set  on  seeing 
all  its  candles  aglow.  She  was  so  much  like  her  mother  at 
that  moment,  with  her  head  drooping  and  her  lips  in  that 
straight  line.  Bemis  again  pulled  himself  back  from  a 
moment  of  dangerous  weakness. 

THE  chapter  of  Scripture  which  they  read  antiphon- 
ally  each  night  at  bedtime  should  have  been  in  Second 
Samuel  that  evening  according  to  the  bookmarks  in  the 
two  worn  old  Bibles  they  had  used  for  years.  Bemis  paid 
no  attention  to  those  bookmarks.  He  took  Hattie's 
Bible  and  found  another  place  for  her. 

"We'll  read  here  to-night,"  he  said.  He  indicated  with 
a  forefinger  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  Before  she 
could  ask  him  the  reason  of  this  change,  he  had  begun  the 
first  verse  in  his  heavy,  dragging  reading  voice.  So 
Hattie  followed,  reading  somewhat  more  easily  the  second 
verse.  Before  reading  the  seventh  ver.se,  he  paused  to 
glance  at  her  over  his  spec- 
tacles. 

"  'Thou  shalt  have  none 
other  gods  before  me,'  "  he 
enunciated  even  more  de- 
liberately and  heavily. 
"That  don't  mean  merely 
idols  of  wood  or  stone, 
neither,"  he  interpolated 
his  comment.  "You  can 
make  a  god  out  of  lots  of 
things;  money,  or  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  somebody,  or 
even  a  little  child  that  you 
get  to  thinkin'  too  much  of. 
We  better  be  careful  about 
thinkin'  too  much  of  Linnie, 
Hattie." 

"I  suppose  we  had,"  said 
Hattie.  She  always  echoed 
his  ideas  and  beliefs.  She 
proceeded  with  the  next 
verse. 

The  chapter  finished, 
Hattie  stole  into  that  little 
room  off  the  kitchen  to  be 
sure  Linnie  was  all  right  be- 
fore they  went  to  bed. 
Bemis,  winding  the  clock, 
felt  her  hand  clutching  his 
arm. 

"She  ain't  in  there," 
Hattie  was  ga.sping,  as  if 
she  could  scarcely  find 
breath  for  the  brief  an- 
nouncement. 

Bemis  dropped  the  clock 
key. 

"Her  cloak  and  hood  and 
mittens  are  gone  from  the 
•closet.  The  snow  is  scraped 
off  the  winder-ledge.  There's 
tracks  all  under  the  winder," 
Hattie  told  him  in  that 
same  frightened  voice. 

"She's  run  off  to  the 
Christmas  tree  at  the  church 
most  likely,"  said  Bemis. 

"Of  course,"  said  Hattie. 

"That's  her  mother  all 
over  again." 

"1  never  thought  of  her 
run n in'  off  like  this,"  Hattie 
lamented. 

He  stooped  for  the  key  he 
had  dropped  and  finished 
winding  the  clock. 

'I'll  go  fetch  her  back," 
hf  said. 

She  brought  him  his  over- 
coat and  helped  hira  into  it. 
She  pulled  down  the  ear- 
lappets  of  his  cap.  She 
fussed  with  the  ends  of  the 
muffler  about  his  neck, 
crossing  them  just  so  and 
tucking  thetn  in. 


"Don't  be  harsh  with  her,  Bemis,"  she  begged,  follow- 
ing him  to  the  door.  "She's  a  good  deal  like  Mary, 
quick,  high-strung  and  impulsive.  She's  been  talking 
about  that  tree  for  a  week.  I  hadn't  ought  to  'a'  let  her 
talked  so  much  about  it.  She  prob'ly  was  just  so  anxious 
to  see  it  lighted  up  she  forgot  everything  else.  Don't  be 
too  harsh  with  her,  will  you?" 

"No,"  he  said  shortly  and  more  or  less  ashamed  of  such 
confession  of  weakness.  "I  prob'ly  shan't  be  half  harsh 
enough." 

HE  CLOSED  the  back  door,  turned  up  his  coat  collar, 
and  started  around  the  house.  He  had  taken  but  a  few 
steps  when  he  stopped  short.  Down  the  slope  back  of  the 
barn,  at  the  edge  of  the  patch  of  woods  that  overgrew  the 
swampy  lowland,  he  saw  a  faint  glow  of  light.  There 
should  have  been  no  such  light  down  there  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  He  swung  sharply  about  and  hurried  past  the 
barn  down  the  slope. 

•  The  light  grew  brighter  as  he  neared  it.  It  resolved  it- 
self into  three  candles  burning  on  the  branches  of  a  big 
spruce.  There  was  no  breath  of  wind  so  much  as  to  sway 
the  tiny  candle  flames.  Long  festoons  of  bits  of  torn 
white  paper,  sorry  but  passable  substitutes  for  strings  of 
pop-corn,  decorated  the  big  tree.  A  gay  little  candy 
cane,  a  bulging,  clumsily-made  little  cheese-cloth  bag  of 
raisins  and  ginger,  and  Linnie's  two  dolls  were  all  but  lost 
in  the  wilderness  of  green. 

Bemis  stumbled  towards  the  spruce,  calling  his  grand- 
daughter's name  very  softly,  that  he  might  not  frighten 
her.  The  three  candles  flared  brighter  as  he  came  up. 
They  disclosed  a  little  pile  of  wrapped  parcels  under  the 
tree.    Nearby,  face  down,  one  arm  beneath  her  and  the 


/yi.s  arm  suddenly  sliol  ahoul  lur  iliin  sliouldeii  as  he  looked  in  aslonisluncnt.  crushing  her  lo 
him  in  (he  first  caress  she  had  known  since  she  was  a  child. 


other  stretched  straight  out,  was  Linnie.  A  small  branch 
of  spruce  beside  her,  and  a  long,  white  scar  well  up  in  the 
tree  where  the  branch  had  given  way  and  torn  loose,  told 
the  story. 

He  caught  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  called  her  name 
over  and  over.  The  woods  rang  with  his  cry  of  agony. 
He  tore  off  his  overcoat  and  wrapped  the  small  form  in  it. 
He  shook  a  doubled  fist  at  the  spruce  with  the  candles 
burning  on  its  branches  and  the  long,  fresh  scar  in  the 
bark  high  up  on  its  trunk.  Then  he  heard  the  back  door 
slam  and  the  sound  of  Hattie's  footsteps  running  down 
the  slope.  He  became  as  calm  and  as  still  and  as  cold  as 
the  night.  He  staggered  up  the  slope  with  the  child  in  his 
arms. 

A  third  of  the  way  up  he  met  Hattie.  She  was  shaking 
from  head  to  foot. 

"Bemis,  what's  happened?"  she  panted.  "I  heard  you 
hollerin'  for  Linnie  down  there,  over  and  over.  Where  is 
she?    What's  that  in  your  arms?    Oh!    Oh,  Bemis!" 

"She  didn't  go  to  the  church,"  he  said  so  thickly  she 
could  scarcely  make  out  the  words.  "She  tried  to  mak*  a 
Christmas  tree  for  herself  down  the  slope.  That  light  you 
see  is  from  candles  she'd  fastened  onto  the  boughs  and 
lighted.  She  must  have  stepped  on  a  branch  that  warn't 
strong  enough  to  hold  her.  Anyway,  it  give  way  under 
her.    She  fell.    Consider'ble  distance." 

"Bemis,  let  me  take  her.  Run  for  the  doctor.  Run 
quick!" 

"A  doctor  won't  be  no  use  — now,"  he  told  her. 

She  swayed,  bumped  against  him.  clutched  his  arm  so 

hard  it  made  him  wince.    There  was  no  sound  from  her: 

no  outcry.    She  merely  clung  to  him  desperately  for  that 

brief  moment;  then  stumbled  blindly  ahead  up  the  slope, 

Bemis  with  his  burden  plod- 
ding after  her. 

But  once  back  in  the 
house  it  was  Hattie  who 
seemed  best  able  to  face  the 
situation.  It  was  she  who 
lifted  the  limp  form  from 
Bemis'  arms  and  bore  it  into 
the  bedroom.  Bemis  sank 
into  a  chair  by  the  window 
and  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands. 

He  sat  there  thus  all  that 
night,  and  all  the  next 
morning  while  the  neigh- 
bors came  and  went,  and 
various  members  of  the 
Brethren  of  Pentecost  from 
far  and  near  hurried  thither 
to  the  house  of  one  of  their 
elders  to  offer  Scriptural 
passages  of  hope  and  com- 
fort. 

Bemis  may  have  seen 
them;  but  he  did  not  once 
lift  his  head.  He  may  have 
heard  them,  but  if  he  did 
he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  Once 
only  during  all  that  day  did 
he  speak,  and  that  was 
when  Hattie,  groping  blind- 
ly for  some  crumb  of  com- 
fort for  that  broken  figure 
by  the  window,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Remember,  Bemis.  it 
says:  'Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth,"  "  he 
whispered. 

"Then  he  must  think  a 
powerful  .sight  of  me,"  he 
.said  bitterly. 

•"pHE  Brethren  of  Penle- 
l  cost  are  supposed  to  bear 
their  crosses  bravely  and 
uncomplainingly.  They 
are  not  supposed  to  become 
bitter  or  reV>ellious  or  sullen 
under  affliction;  for  afflic- 
tion,  they  believe,  is  a  puri- 
fying fire,  out  of  which  they 
should  come  even  as  the 
three  men  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment came  out  of  the  fiorj- 
furnace. 

Hemis  Folger.  therefore, 
pulled  himself  together.  His 
life  moved  in  its  usual  ruts 
and  rotes.  Not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  Brethren  of 
Pentecost,  but  as  an  elder 
of  the  communion,  it  be- 
hooved him  to  accept  his 
lot  without  complaint. 
He  and  Hattie  drove 
Continued  on  page  ,iS 
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PAGE   "MR.   CHRISTMAS   SPIRIT" 


By     DOROTHY     G.     BELL 

These  are  real- life  incidents.  Miss  Bell  spent 
several  days  this  Christmas  months  as  one  of  the 
employees-pro-tem  of  a  large  departmental  store 
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IHALL  I  have  Santa 
Claus  send  it?"  in- 
quired the  Toyland 
saleswoman. 

"No,  of  JcouTse  not,"  replied  the  five-year-old  customer 
indignantly,  "have  it  sent  C.  O.  D." 

The  little  girl,  under  the  guidance  of  her  mother,  had 
just  purchased  the  largest  and  most  expensive  doll  in  the 
department  store.  The  girl  behind  the  counter  wrote  the 
address  of  one  of  the  most  palatial  homes  of  the  city  on  th° 
C.  0.  D.  slip  and,  with  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment, 
watched  the  pair  disappear  into  the  seething  mass  of 
Christmas  shoppers. 

The  charms  of  every  doll  in  the  department  had 
failed  to  please  this  critical  young  lady. 

"Is  that  all  you  have?"  she  had  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  that  is  the  best  we  can  do,"  the  girl  had 
told  her. 

"Oh  dear,  I  do  like  things  how  I  like  them,  but  I  sup- 
pose this  will  have  to  do,"  as  she  picked  up  a  pink-cheeked 
doll.    Then  as  a  new  thought  came  to  her: 

"Which  is  the  most  expensive?" 

The  girl  had  indicated  a  doll  almost  as  big  as  the  child 
herself. 

"Then  I  want  thai,"  she  had  declared,  quite  decisively. 

These  two  had  bought  and  bought  well,  but  the  girl 
who  served  them  seemed  to  sense  failure. 

"Get  the  Christmas  spirit  and  instil  it  into  your  custom- 
ers," the  manager  of  the  children's  new  gift  department 
had  said  to  her  that  morning.  "The  more  of  it  they  get, 
the  better  they'll  buy." 

This  child  and  her  mother  had  frigidly  failed  to  catch 
that  spirit,  which  the  girl  had  tried  to  toss  to  them  across 
the  counter  and  which  she  herself,  up  to  now,  had  felt. 

Suddenly,  quite  tired  out,  she  sank  on  a  corner  of  a 
packing  case.  All  around  her  were  the  sounds  of  Christ- 
mas revelry  apparent  in  the  toy  department  of  the  big 
store,  but  she  failed  to  hear  the  unmusical  squeak  of 
newly-purchased  tin  horns,  the  demonstrating  whizz  of 
mechanical  toys,  the  almost  incessant  popping  of  ex- 
ploding balloons,  the  shuffling  of  hundreds  of  tiny  feet  or 
the  high  pitch  of  small  excited  voices.  The  whine  of  a 
discontented  voice  still  rattled  in  her  ears.  Her  eyes 
drifted  out  across  the  sea  of  shoppers  to  the  far  side  of 
the  toy  department,  to  the  newly-built  partition  that 
portrayed  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Santa's  mountain 
home,  but  they  did  not  see  it.  They  were  filled  with  the 
vision  of  a  cloudy,  almost  tearful  face  of  a  child  who  could 
find  nothing  among  the  thousands  of  gifts  that  could 
give  her  genuine  joy. 

A  Christmas  Tiafecdy 

WITH  a  start  she  realized  the  tragedy  of  it.  The 
phantom  of  Santa  Claus  and  his  prancing,  fleet- 
footed  reindeer  were  strangers  in  the  life  of  this  child.  His 
well-filled  sack  of  toys  for  good  little  boys  and  girls  held 
no  thrill  for  her,  offered  no  enticement  to  win  his  notice. 


She  did  not  know  the  lure  of  a  fireplace  stocking,  through 
which  a  legful  of  simple  playthings  must  be  gone  through 
before  the  inevitable  orange  in  the  toe  can  be  reached  on 
Christmas  morning.  Her  Christmas  season  lacked  that 
mystery  which  is  the  most  enviable  part  of  Christmas. 
To  this  little  girl  it  was  simply  a  day  when  her  father's 
money  loaded  her  with  a  few  more  gifts,  most  of  which 
had  lost  their  novelty  and  from  which  she  was  unable  to 
derive  much  pleasure. 

"Miss  Santy" — for  so  she  was  known  by  the  children 
who  visited  the  store  most,  because  she  had  always  a 
bright  word  to  say  and  a  new  toy  or  two  to  show  them — 
was  so  engrossed  in  her  thoughts  that  she  did  not  hear, 
at  first,  a  small  voice  beside  her  or  notice  a  tousled  head 
that  reared  itself  just  above  the  counter. 

"Please  ma'm,"  the  voice  spoke  again,  "how  much  is 
dis  here?" 

Miss  Santy  got  wearily  to  her  feet  and  made  her  way 
toward  the  object  on  the  counter  indicated  by  the  boy's 
grubby  forefingers,  a  sailor  doll,  in  jaunty  cap  and  fu'l 
flaring  trousers,  which  she  had  not  yet  put  away  from  the 
last  sale. 

"Hope  it  ain't  no  more'n  a  dollar,  'cause  that's  all  I 
got,"  the  voice  went  on,  while  the  girl  examined  the  tag. 

"Yes,  it  is  more  than  a  dollar,"  she  replied,  "It's  three." 
Then  absently: 

"Guess  you  will  have  to  find  yourself  some  other  kind  of 
a  Christmas  present,  sonny." 

The  wistful  brown  eyes  that  had  been  so  covetously 
glued  to  the  doll  filled  with  sudden  fire. 

"Say,"  he  said  scornfully,  "d'ye  t'ink  I'd  quit  eatin' 
for  free  days  and  take  a  lickin'  from  Pop  every  night,  jes' 
to  buy  a  doll  for  m'self?" 

Then  and  not  till  then  did  Miss  Santy  look  directly 
enough  at  her  customer  to  note  his  wan  cheeks  and  the 
dark  circles  under  his  deep  eyes,  full  now  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment. 

"No,  of  course  I  don't  think  that,"  apologized  Miss 
Santy  quickly.    "Won't  you  tell  me  about  it?' 

"Well,  there  ain't  not'in'  to  tell,  'ceptin'  Sis'U  cry  an' 
cry  if  she  don't  get  dat  doll." 

And  the  small  boy,  just  to  prove  his  own  manliness, 
blinked  his  black  eyes  and  dragged  a  ragged  sleeve 
across  his  face. 

Miss  Santy  encouraged  him. 

"Sis  believes  in  Santy  Claus,"  he  went  on.  "Of  course 
she's  only  small.  When  she  don'  git  not'in'  fer  Christ- 
mas she  jes  tinks  it's  'cause  he  can't  fin'  our  place. 
Last  year  she  got  sick  and  ever  since  she  can't  walk.  She 
likes  boys  much  better'n  girls  an'  says  she  bets  if  she'd 
been  a  boy,  she  wouldn't  'a'  got  sick.  Onct  a  guy  what 
sells  papers  wid  me,  tole  me  a  story  'bout  a  feller  what  run 
away  to  sea.  I  tole  it  to  Sis  and  gee,  she  liked  it  an'  said 
she  wished  she  had  sum'thin'  what  looked  like  a  sailor  to 
play  wid,  so  she  could  talk  to  it  and  make  up  stories 
'bout  it.  I  tole  her  maybe  Santy'd  find  us  this  year  and 
bring  her  sum'thin'  like  that.  I  jes'  can't  git  no  more'n 
a  dollar,  'cause  Pop,  he  won't  believe  me  no  more,  when  I 


tell  'ini  how  some  guys  swiped  my  paper  money,  or  how 
I  los'  it.    An'  gee,  he  wallops  sum'thin'  awful." 

There  was  a  perceptible  sniffle  and  the  boy  turned  frona 
the  counter.  Miss  Santy  picked  up  the  tag  on  the  doll 
again  and  examined  it  through  a  gathering  mist. 

"Boy,"  she  said,  "if  I  haven't  made  the  stupidest  mis- 
take! Why  this  doll  is  only  a  dollar  after  all.  The  'one' 
was  smudged  and  it  looked  a  bit  like  a  three,"  and  quickly 
she  snipped  the  price  tag  from  the  doll  and  hastily  began 
to  wrap  it  up.    "Now,  won't  Sis  be  tickled?" 

"Oh,  gee,  yeh,"  cried  the  boy,  dazed  by  his  good  for- 
tune. "Oh  ain't  it  good  you  found  out  in  time,"  and,  re- 
leasing a  crumpled  dollar  bill  upon  the  counter  and  clutch- 
ing his  new  treasure  to  him,  he  marched  off  triumphant. 

Miss  Santy  wrote  out  a  slip,  pulled  out  a  well-worn 
bag  from  beneath  the  counter,  extracted  a  bill  from  it  and 
rang  up  a  three  dollar  sale  on  the  cash  register. 

"Pinched   for  Speeding" 

DING-A-LING,  a-ling!"  Miss  Santy  glanced  up, 
conscious  of  something  else  about  to  happen  in  her 
busy  life.  There  was  an  excited  buzz.  The  crowd  parted. 
A  tiny  tot,  not  more  than  three  years  old,  dashed  through 
the  opening  at  break-neck  speed,  in  a  beautiful,  self- 
propelled,  bright  red  automobile.  His  flying  yellow  curls 
and  happy  face  proclaimed  his  utter  abandon  of  the 
troubles  that  might  be — probably  would  be — in  store  for 
him  when  mother  caught  up  and  the  bright  blue  tag, 
streaming  from  the  wheel,  flaunted  the  still  purchasable 
possibilities  of  the  racing  car. 

Miss  Santy  stepped  out  from  behind  the  counter  and 
held  up  her  hand. 

"I'm  the  traffic  cop,"  she  said.  "You're  arrested  for 
speeding." 

The  youngster  beamed  his  appreciation  of  the  joke. 

"Come  on  to  jail  with  me.  Let's  put  the  car  back  in 
the  garage  first,  though,  shall  we?"  And  the  adventure- 
some Barney  Oldfield  was  piloted  back  to  the  motor  car 
department  and  to  the  frenzied  mother  from  whom  he  had 
escaped. 

Mother,  in  her  relief  at  finding  the  wayward  one,  was 
inclined  to  scold,  but  the  girl  who  stood  alldaylongbehind 
the  toy  counter  intervened. 

"It's  just  the  Christmas  Spirit,"  she  exclaimed. 

As  she  threaded  her  way  through  the  crowd,  back  to 
her  counter,  a  small  hand  slipped  itself  into  hers. 

"Miss  Santy,"  whispered  a  childish  voice,  "Miss 
Santy,  my  mummie's  going  to  buy  my  Christmas  present 
to-day..  She  always  buys  me  something  useful.  Please 
get  her  to  get  me  something  I  can  break.  I  wouldn't  like 
to  as '^  he  ;  it  might  hurt  her  feelings,  but  will  you?" 

"Just  another  form  of  Christmas  spirit,  a  longing  un- 
fulfilled because  it  might  hurt  mother's  feelings,"  said 
Miss  Santy.  "I  w  ish  mothers  understood  as  well  as  I  do 
the  value  of  cheap  and  breakable  toys." 

And  then  one  more  worth-while  incident  happened  in 
Continued  on  page  63 
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Enter  the  Fly 

^ROLLIVOR,"  said  Mr.  Jonas  Haight  irritably, 
"I  wish  you  would  not  insist  on  using  that  word 
'lucky'  when  referring  to  the  enviable  positions 
we  occupy  as  trustees  of  the  Parnley  estate.  Fortunate, 
I'm  willing  to  admit;  but  it  was  brains  that  put  us  where 
we  are,  my  boy.    Luck  played  no  part  in  it." 

The  speaker  flashed  his  hawk-like  eyes  at  the  big,  well- 
groomed  man  before  him,  and  eased  his  slight  figure  into 
a  chair. 

"What  made  you  the  e'.everest  criminal  lawyer  in  the 
province?"  he  continued,  "a  dispenser  of  justice  through 
the  dupe-judges  you  own  and  control?  Was  that  luck, 
Trollivor?" 

The  lawyer  smiled. 

"I'm  not  forgetting  that  I  have  much  to  thank'you  for 
— "  he  began,  but  the  older  man  checked  him  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

"I'm  not  angling  for  compliments,  Trollivor.  Hell's 
fire!  man,  I  want  you  to  realize  that  out  of  the  five 
hundred  thousand  people  who  make  up  this  city  of  Har- 
port  there  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  all,  fitted  by 
Nature,  God  or  whatever  power  you  care  to  designate,  to 
lead,  own,  and  control  the  others.    Aren't  we  proving  it?" 

"Yes,"  the  lawyer  admitted, 
"itjlooks  that  way." 
-  "Ha  ha!"  chuckled  Haight. 
"Looks  that  way,  does  it?  Damn 
it!  It  is  that  way,  I  'tell  you. 
Take  this  Jim  Turnbull  for  in- 
stance, a  climber  from  the  gutter 
to  success,  that  chap,  one  who 
uses  velvet  slippers  when  the 
going's  easy  and  spiked  boots 
when  the  necessity  arises — but 
the  point  is,  he  gets  there.  Not  a 
brainy  man  either.  Cunning 
rather,  but  worth  three  millions 
of  money  which  he  has  secured 
simply  by  reaching  out  for  it." 

"And,"     remarked     Trollivor 
dryly,  "that's  why  he  swims  in 
our  little  school,  I  presume." 
"Exactly." 

Haight  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether and  laughed  softly. 

"I  see  you  know  fish,  my  boy. 
Good.  To  know  fish  is  to  know 
humanity.  You've  noticed  that 
those  finned  denizens  school  ac- 
cording to  size.  It's  the  same 
with  men.  First  law  of  self- 
preservation.  I  suppose.  You, 
Trollivor,  Turnbull,  one  or  two 
others  and  myself  swim  in  the 
same  school.  Why^  You  know 
why.  And  what  happens  when 
a  smaller  fish  takes  a  notion  to 
edge  in  among  the  big  fins?" 

"Heaven  help  him,"  murmur- 
ed Trollivor. 

"But  it's  life,"  declared  Haiglit. 
"We  must  all  learn  our  lessons. 
The  bigger  fish  feed  on  the 
smaller— so  let  the  small  fish 
beware." 

He  got  up  and  moved  with 
quick,  cat-like  tread  to  the  win- 
dow. He  was  a  man  well  on  past 
middle  age,  but  a  human  dynamo 
of  energy  and  nerve-force.  The 
head,  with  its  shock  of  iron-grey 
hair  and  great,  dark  eyes  set  in 
thin,  sallow  face,  seemed  too  big 
for  the  slight  body.  But  one 
soon  forgot  this  in  the  colossal 
will-power  of  the  man. 

Those  eyes  which  had  a  habit 
of    lowering    their    heavy     lids 


"/  am  going  io  help  you,"  he 
decided,  proffering  a  bank  note. 


under  stress  of  emotion,  shutter-like,  as  an  eagle's  eyes 
film  at  sense  of  quarry  or  danger,  slitted  now  as  he  gazed 
across  the  beautiful  city  to  the  river  running  free  between 
greening  banks. 

"Brains,  Trollivor,"  he  murmured.  "Brains— and 
power.  A  great  opportunity  has  knocked  at  our  door. 
Come  here,  and  stand  beside  me.  I  want  you  to  see  what 
I  see." 

"Now,"  as  Trollivor  joined  him,  "before  your  gaze  lies 
a  city;  a  fair  city,  my  boy,  but  with  no  particular  out- 
standing feature  to  distinguish  it  from  hundreds  of  other 
cities  you  might  glimpse  in  a  journey  across  the  contin- 
ent. You  could  place  it  in  almost  any  civilized  country  in 
the  world — and  it  would  seem  to  belong.  Do  you  realize, 
Trollivor,"  he  continued  as  the  other  remained  silent, 
"that  this  is  but  one  of  many  marts  wherein  men  battle 
for  success  and  power,  and  where  but  a  chosen  few  swim 
in  the  big  school?" 

THE  lawyer  made  no  reply.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
river  which  took  its  rise  somewhere  in  the  mountains 
standing  like  mauve-tinted  banks  of  fog  far  eastward  and 
which  retained  its  limpid  freshness  despite  the  pollution 
which  poured  into  it  from  the  city.  There  were  perhaps 
few  rivers  in  the  world  more  beautiful  than  the  Muskava- 
hooch.     It  held  the  coldness  and  the  transparency  of 
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I  Nevilles,  with  the  terror  of  the  law  | 

I  upon  him — and  that  other  stranger  | 

I  stepping  off  the  train  to  look  into  the  I 

I  face  of  a  revolver.     What  part  have  | 

I  they    in    this    unfolding    drama    of  | 

I  mystery,  suspense  and  love?  | 
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deepest  lake,  and  to  the  tug  of  its  currents  its  surface 
wove  rainbow  hues  of  every  describable  tint,  as  catching 
the  urge  of  the  downward  sweep  it  flashed  toward  the 
rock-girt  shallows,  westward. 

Trollivor  was  recalled  to  himself  by  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation from  Haight. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  was  just  thinking  that 
the  river  out  yonder  has  the  laugh  on  the  city  and  those 
of  us  who  are  fighting  for  that  success  and  power  of  which 
you  speak.  It's  strong,  that  river,  free  and  happy.  It's  as 
God  made  it,  as  He  intended  it  to  be.    I  don't  know — " 

He  swung  back  to  the  table.  His  face  had  become 
suddenly  shadowed. 

"Look  here,"  cried  Haight,  suddenly  confronting  him, 
"you're  letting  damned,  sentimental  nonsense  interfere 
with  business.  And  you're  drinking  like  a  fish  too.  You're 
more  than  half  drunk  now." 
Trollivor  made  a  grimace. 

"As  a  fish  of  the  school  of  Haight,  it's  my  privilege  to 
drink — "  he  commenced,  but  Haight  interrupted  him. 

"You  better  forget  all  about  that  woman,  Trollivor. 
You  can't  afford  to  have  your  efficiency  crippled  just  at 
this  critical  time." 

The  lawyer  sat  down  heavily  in  his  chair. 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  he  said, 
"we'll  not  speak  of — that  wo- 
man.   Now,  I'm  ready  to  discuss 
business  if  you  are." 
"Very  good." 

Haight  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat 
watching  the  blue  smoke  curl 
from  the  glowing  ash. 


w 


ESLEY  TROLLIVOR'S 
eyes  were  on  him.  He 
was  wondering  if  this  man  with 
all  his  boasted  brain  and  astute- 
ness had  ever  given  him  credit 
for  guessing  just  what  position 
he,  Trollivor,  occupied  in  the 
school  of  sharks  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  Was  he  not  the  pilot- 
fish  that  warned  the  others  from 
too  dangerous  waters?  Would 
he  be  one  with  and  of  Haight  and 
his  ilk  were  it  not  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  law? 

His  lip  curled  contemptuously. 
Haight,  he  knew,  was  respected 
for  his  mock  piety,  his  philan- 
thropy, was  exalted  for  virtues 
he  did  not  possess.  He  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  an  of- 
ficer in  the  magnificent  church 
his  own  money  had  built ;  a  lead- 
ing light,  a  man  for  younger  men 
to  copy.  He  owned  two  beauti- 
ful homes,  one  of  them  in  the 
country.  The  world  accepted 
him  for  what  he  seemed,  a  man 
who  lived  simply  and  cleanly. 

And  this  man,  James  Turn- 
hull.  He  occupied  a  beautiful 
home  in  the  most  select  residen- 
tial section  which  was  shared 
by  a  foster  sister,  owned  a  spac- 
ious country  estate  nine  miles 
out  of  the  city  and  a  summer 
home  at  a  noted  seaside  resort. 
He  was  a  well-known  turf-figure 
and  an  enthusiast  of  the  prize- 
ring.  He  associated  with  rough 
and  dissolute  men,  and  certain 
unsavory  stories  had  leaked  out 
concerning  his  a.-isociations  with 
women  of  questionable  virtue. 

Wesley  Trollivor  smiled  grim- 
ly. He  was  in  great  company. 
He,  himself,  pcsed  neither  as  a 
philanthro|)lst  nor  a  churchman. 
He  cared  little  what  people 
thought  or  said  about  him.  Hii 
one  ambition  was — power.  Thi.n 
in  no  small  degree  wu  already 
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his.  He  had  during  five  years  of  practice  in  Harport  won 
the  name  of  being  the  cleverest  criminal  lawyer  in  tlie 
state.  He  possessed  the  art  of  coldly  analyzing  people,  of 
probing  their  inmost  souls  and  laying  their  most  carefully 
guarded  secrets  bare  before  his  eyes.  And  for  this  reason 
those  who  knew  him  best  respected  him  and  hated  him 
most.  He  owned  the  judges  of  Harport,  the  police 
magistrate  and  the  officers  under  his  charge.  Probe  to  a 
man's  weakness  and  he  is  yours. 

TROLLIVOR  did  not  trust  Jonas  Haight;  he  trusted 
no  man,  for  that  matter.    Circumstances  had  thrown 
him  and  the  ex-banker  together,  and  Opportunity,  who 
usually  confers  her  favors  on  individuals,  de- 
parted so  far  from  her  regular  custom  as  to 
take  each  of  them  by  the  hand  and  point  the 
way  to  greater  wealth  and  power. 

Haight,  having  consumed  his  cigarette, 
spoke  suddenly. 

"To-day  is  the  eighth  of  June,  Trollivor. 
In  two  short  months  more — " 

He  sat  back  with  a  sigh  and  nodded  his 
head  slowly. 

"Our  late  friend,  Parnley,  possessed  a 
marvelous  gift  of  selection,  my  friend.  He  has 
given  us  a  most  sacred  trust  to  perform;  that 
of  distributing  his  colossal  fortune  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.    We  must — " 

Trollivor  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  with  a  crash. 

"Shut   up!"   he  snapped.     "Damn   your 
hypocritical  driveling.    I  hate  it.    We  know 
what  we  intend  to  do  with  old  Parnley's  millions.   Let  it 
go  at  that." 

"All  right,  all  right."  Haight  might  have  been  address- 
ing a  petulant  child.  "Supposing  you  read  the  will  again, 
Trollivor,"  he  suggested. 

"Yo^i  must  know  it  by  heart  now,"  grumbled  the 
lawyer.  Nevertheless  he  produced  from  his  drawer  a 
document  and  read  aloud: 

"To  my  nephew,  David  Webster,  if  alive,  I  leave  all  my 
money  and  property.  If  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months 
he  does  not  appear  to  claim  it,  I  authorize  my  trusted 
agents,  Wesley  Trollivor  and  Jonas  Haight,  to  convert  all 
my  holdings  except  Shag  Villa,  my  country  estate  and 
Drowned  Acres,  my  shooting  preserve,  into  cash  to  be 
used  toward  relieving  the  poor  and  destitute  of  Harport 
city.  The  latter  properties  are  to  be  held  intact  and  the 
older  servants  including  the  house-keeper,  butler  and 
farm  manager  retained  or  retired  on  pensions  equal  to 
their  present  salaries." 

TN  THOSE  few  simple  words  had  the  eccentric  Parnley 
■••  disposed  of  three  millions  of  dollars  and  securities 
amounting  to  almost  four  million  more.  And  Wesley 
TroIKvor  and  Jonas  Haight  had  met  here  in  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum  and  discussed  matters  in  lowered  voices.  They 
had  met  frequently  since.  They  had  met  again  this 
morning. 

Haight  sat  rubbing  his  hands.  He  was  dreaming 
wonderful  dreams. 

_  "We've  done  our  part,  Trollivor,"  he  spoke  at  length. 
"Advertised  for  the  heir  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
find  him.  Then  comes  word  that  he  was  killed  in  the  war. 
Now,  in  two  months'  time,  we  will  have  the  handling  of 
millions." 

He  sat  straight  up  in  his  chair. 

"Millions,  Trollivor." 

He  sank  back,  eyes  slitted  and  fingers  working  like  the 
feeling  talons  of  a  hawk. 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  door. 

Trollivor  went  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it.  He  came 
slowly  back  to  the  table  and  threw  down  a  yellow  enve- 
lope. 

Haight's  eyes  opened  wide  at  sight  of  the  telegram. 
Trollivor  laughed. 

"I  see  you  too  have  a  hunch  that  this  wire  contains 
something  of  a  jolt,"  he  sneered. 

From  a  drawer  of  the  table  he  brought  out  a  flask  of 
brandy. 

"To  the  devil,"  he  said,  "his  joy  if  he's  with  us;  his 
destruction  if  he's  against  us." 

He  drank,  replaced  the  bottle,  and  reaching  for  the 
telegram,  tore  it  open. 

Twice  he  read  it  through.  Then  with  a  whiteness 
about  his  mouth  he  tossed  it  to  the  other  man. 

Haight  snatched  it  up.    Reread: 

Timmins,  Ont. 

June  7th. 

Report  of  Webster's  death  error.    On 

his  way  south  to  claim  property.    No 

doubt  as  to  his  identity. 

Ross. 
"DamnationI" 

"Exactly,"  nodded  Trollivor  with  a  twi.sted  smile. 
Haight  flashed  him  an  angry  look. 
"Well,  what's  to  be  done?"  he  cried.    "If  Webster  had 
only  remained  lost  for  two  months  longer — "    the  words 
died  in  a  groan. 


Trollivor  sat  toying  with  an  ivory  paper  knife.  "I  don't 
know  what  we  can  do,"  he  said  helplessly. 

"Well,/  know."  Haight  was  on  hW  feet  likeaflasn. 
"We've  got  to  prove  this  mnn  Webster  an  impostor, 
understand?  And  I  gue.ss  we've  got  influence  enougn  to 
doit." 

TroUivor's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"If  the  rightful  heir  had  already  been  found,  say — "  he 
insinuated. 

"He  will  be — and  to-day.  I'll  find  him,"  shot  back 
Haight.  "Your  part  will  be  to  prepare  certain  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  his  genuinenesss.  Wlien  the  real 
Webster  arrives  we'll  have  the  trap  set.     Grave  offence. 


Oh,   What  a  War! 

"The  War  of  the  Captains"  is  the  intriguing  title  of  the  novelette 
for  the  next  issue,  January  1 .  There  is  a  mysterious  island  in  the 
South  Seas  where  vessels  have  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  "dis- 
appeared." Is  the  ogre  of  the  island  a  pirate?  How  can  his 
misdeeds  be  brought  home  to  him?  This  is  a  virile,  he-man  story, 
with  two-fisted  characters  that  will  appeal  to  every  reader.  It  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  a  sex  story.  The  author  is  Albert  Wetjen, 
a  newcomer  to  MACLEAN'S. 


I'd  say,  impersonating,  with  a  view  of  securing  property 
worth  seven  millions." 
"Very."  ■ 

TROLLIVOR  pressed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together 
and  frowned  the  frown  that  had  chilled  more  than" 
one  poor  devil  in  the  snare  of  the  law. 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  "I  should  feel  justified  in  asking 
Judge  Martin  to  give  the  offenr'er  the  extreme  penalty; 
which,"  he  added  softly,  "is  fifteen  years." 

"And,"  said  Haight,  with  a  sneer,  "the  honorable 
magistrate  does  seem  to  temper  his  judgment  largely 
from  what  you  say,  Trollivor." 

"He  had  better,"  said  the  lawyer  grimly.  "I've  got  him 
exactly  where  he  can't  lelp  himself." 

Haight  tapped  the  telegram  on  the  table. 

"Concerning  this  now.  The  real  Webster  is  likely  to 
arrive  at  any  moment,  so  we  have  got  to  get  hold  of  a 
sham  Webster  right  away.  I'll  find  a  man  who  for  a 
consideration  will  play  the  part.  You  do  the  juggling 
act  that  will  effectively  shut  the  rightful  heir  away,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  our  own  skins  intact.  Well,"  he 
broke  off,  "can't  you  instil  a  little  enthusiasm  into  that 
fishy  soul  of  yours?  I  don't  suppose  you're  anxious  to 
have  your  record  as  trustee  of  the  late  Parnley's  affairs 
investigated,  are  you?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  shivered  the  now  fully  awakened 
Trollivor. 

"Then  get  busy.    I'll  be  off  now  to  do  my  little  part." 

Haight  reached  for  hat  and  stick,  then  stood  with 
body  rigid  gazing  toward  the  door.  Slowly  Trollivor's 
gaze  followed. 

Standing  just  inside  the  room  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man  dressed  in  regulation  miner's  garb; 
flannel  shirt  bloused  into  corduroy  knickerbockers  and 
high  Strathcona  boots  reaching  to  his  knees.  He  carried 
his  coat  on  his  arm  and  his  hat  in  one  huge  sun-blistered 
hand.  There  was  a  sureness,  a  certain  poise  about  him 
that  his  open,  sunny  face  somehow  belied.  His  hair, 
clipped  short  along  the  massive  neck, rippled  in  tiny  waves 
across  a  wide  brow  from  which  laughed  a  pair  of  reckless 
steel-blue  eyes. 

So  much  Trollivor  saw  in  one  fleeting  glance,  then  his 
eyes  sought  Haight's. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  here?"  that 
gentleman  demanded. 

The  newcomer  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
two  men  before  him. 

"Which  one  of  you  gentlemen  is  Trollivor?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  Trollivor,"  answered  the  lawyer.  "What  do  you 
want  with  me?" 

The  young  giant  shifted  his  position  uneasily,  casting 
a  comprehensive  look  on  Haight. 

"You  can  speek  before  this  gentleman,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "Now,  out  with  it.    What  do  you  want?" 

"I  guess  I  want  advice,"  said  the  stranger  reluctantly. 
"I  came  to  this  city  to  get  hold  of  a  good  lawyer.  I  heard 
about  you  and  I'm  here." 

"Well,  you  can't  consult  with  me  to-day.  You'll  have 
to  come  back  later,"  commenced  Trollivor,  but  Haight 
held  up  his  hand. 

"Wait,"  he  said. 

He  went  to  the  door,  shut  and  bolted  it,  then  came 
back  to  the  table. 

"Sit  down,  young  man,"  he  addressed  the  caller. 
"Trollivor,  some  cigars.  Now,"  when  the  three  were 
seated,  "Mr.  Trollivor  will  hear  what  you  have  to  sav, 
Mr. ?" 


"My  name's  Nevilles,"  the  stranger  informed  them. 
"I'm  a  prospector.  Got  a  claim  up  in  the  Dog  Tooth. 
South  Magnetewan  district,  called  the  Little  Ra'nbo  v, 
I'm  in  trouble.  It  happened  this  way.  I  had  a  partner 
named  Swarts;  a  stinking  German  if  ever  there  was  one. 
One  night  claim  jumpers  paid  us  a  vi=it.  I  was  alone: 
Swarts  had  gone  over  to  the  LaFrond  for  provisions. 
There  were  five  nf  them.  There  was  a  fight.  I  got  one  of 
them  with  my  six  gun  and  winged  two  others." 

"You  mean  to  say  you  killed  one  of  the  claim-jumpers?" 
Trollivor  gasped.     "Please  be  as  explicit  as  you  can, 
Mr.  Nevilles." 
"Well,  I  got  him.  then,  if  you  want  unvarnished  facts. 
The  others  beat  it.    I  trailed  them.   I  wasn't 
just  satisfied.    Three  miles  down  the  Whipple 
they  stopped   and   held   a    parley.     I   saw 
Swarts  join  'em.     I  knew  then  that  he  had 
planned  the  whole  thing." 
"And  what  did  you  do?" 
"Do?    Why,  I  went  back  to  the  shack  and 
waited  for  that  German.     I  had  left  the  lamp 
burning  and  was  lying  in  my  bunk  shamming 
sleep. 

"He  came  at  last.  He  didn't  come  in,  of 
course.  He  went  around  to  the  window  and 
raised  it.  Then  he  stood  back  and  lifted 
his  rifle." 

He  paused  and  sat  twisting  his  hat  ner- 
vously in  his  hands. 

"And  then—?"  said  Haight.   moistening 

his  dry  lips. 

"That  was  the  last  move  Swarts  ever 
made  It  was  either  him  or  me  for  it — and  I  happened 
to  see  him  first." 

"What  did  you  do  next?" 

Trollivor  sat  gazing  at  the  young  man,  his  white 
fingers  beating  a  tattoo  on  the  polished  face  of  the 
table.  "If  you  want  my  advice,  remember,  you  must  hold 
nothing  back." 

"I'll  come  clean,"  said  Nevilles.  "Don't  you  suppo.-e 
I  know  when  I'm  up  against  it  right?  You  asked  me 
what  I  did  next.  I  went  down  to  LaFrond,  reported 
what  I  had  done  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  constable. 
He  didn't  even  lock  me  up:  you  see,  the  boys  knew  both  of 
us.  I  had  always  played  pretty  square  and  Swarts — well, 
he  had  a  bad  record. 

"An  inquest  was  held  and  the  verdict  was  that  Swarts 
had  come  to  his  death — accidentally." 

"Just  so,  just  so,"  murmured  Trollivor.  "Extra- 
ordinary procedure,  but  not  unprecedented  in  mining 
camps." 

"Well,  that  was  all  right,"  resumed  the  prospector, 
"and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  sneak  named  David  Webster 
I'd  have  gotten — " 

Haight  had  leaped  to  his  feet  at  the  name. 
"Whom  did  you  say?"  he  asked  sharply 
"Keep  quiet.  Haight,"  cautioned  Trollivor.  "Proceed. 
Mr.  Nevilles.    You  said  something  about  a  man  named 
David  Webster.  I  believe." 

NO,  I  haven't  said  anything  a'  out  him  yet,  but  I'm 
willing  to. 

"This  Webster,  it  seems,  had  gone  up  to  Klondike  with 
a  pack  of  his  kind  some  place  near  the  spot  that  caused 
the  rush  of  '98.  He  stuck  up  there  until  the  war  broke  out. 
then  he  enlisted.  After  the  war  was  over,  hearing  of  the 
gold  strike  in  Northern  Ontario — he  came  there.  Now  a 
man  has  no  more  business  going  out  to  seek  gold  without 
money  in  his  pocket  than  a  hunter  has  going  after  grizzlie? 
without  cartridges  in  his  rifle;  and  this  fellow,  Webster, 
didn't  have  a  red  cent.  Besides  he  was  a  dope  addict  and 
the  drug  had  undermined  his  health.  I  took  pity  on  him, 
grubstaked  him  and  gave  him  a  job;  and  he  repaid  me  by 
stealing  what  gold  I  had  managed  to  scrape  together.  I 
couldn't  kill  him  because  they  don't  do  those  sort  of 
things  in  mining  camps  to-day,  and  I  couldn't  prove  that 
he  stole  my  gold  either.  All  I  could  do  was  to  kick  him 
out,  which  I  did. 

"He  never  forgave  me,  and  has  made  trouble  for  me 
ever  since.  Now  he  claims  that  I  murdered  Swarts  in 
cold  blood  and  declares  he  can  produce  two  witnesses  to 
prove  that  I  deliberately  shot  him  down. 

"Nobody  in  camp  would  pay  any  attention  to  his 
ravings,  but  I  kept  an  eye  on  Mr.  Webster.  And  when  I 
learned  that  he  had  started  for  this  city  I  knew  that  his 
intentions  were  to  have  me  hung  for  murder  if  possible 
and  get  hold  of  my  mining  claim.  I  knew  also  that  he 
would  never  do  it." 

He  looked  up,  a  grim  smile  on  his  lips. 

"Doesn't  look  as  though  I  was  holding  anything  back, 
so  far,  does  it?" 

"It  is  much  better  to  state  all  the  facts,  as  you  are 
doing,"  nodded  Trollivpr. 

"Exactly,"  mumured  Haight. 

"Well,"  shrugged  the  prospector,  "that's  about  all 
there  is  to  tell." 

"I  infer  from  what  you  have  told  us  that  Web.^ter 
never  reached  this  city,"  spoke  Trollivor  softly. 

"He  reached  the  city,  yes." 

"But  you  had  him  taken  rare  of?" 
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"You  bet  I  did.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  give 
myself  a  fighting  chance.  Webster  had  planned  exactly 
what  he  would  do;  I  had  made  no  plans.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  arrested  until  I  had  laid  my  case  before  a  good 
lawyer." 

"I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,"  interposed 
Trollivor.  "You  may  answer  or  not,  as  you  wish.  It 
isn't  necessary  that  you  tell  me  what  disposition  you 
have  made  of  this  man  who  wishes  your  arre.st,  but  I'll 
admit  I  am  curious  to  know." 

XTEVILLES     laid     his     dead 


i^ 


cigar  on  a  tray  and  rising 


walked  to  the  window  overlook- 
ing the  street.  For  perhaps  a 
minute  he  stood  there  pondering, 
then  turning  slowly  about  he 
came  back  to  his  chair. 

"/  have  fixed  Webster,"  he 
said  caustically. 

"You  mean — "  gasped  Trol- 
livor pushing  back  his  chair  from 
the  table,  "You  mean — ?" 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  to  say 
I've  killed  him — I've  locked  him 
safe  away,  that's  all.  In  other 
words  Webster's  teeth  have 
been  drawn.  He's  going  to  stay 
hidden  away  until  i  give  the 
word." 

Trollivor  glanced  at  Haight. 

"Mr.  Nevilles,"  he  said,  "I 
will  not  attempt  to  disguise  from 
you  the  fact  that  you  have 
placed  yourself  in  a  very  grave 
position.  But,"  he  added  reassu- 
ringly, "you're  in  good  hands.  I 
think  I  have  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  first — " 

He  raised  frowning  eyes  to  the 
prospecto",  "Have  I  your  as- 
surance that  you  place  yourself 
entirely  in  my  hands  and  that 
you  will  do  exactly  as  I  dictate 
in  the  matter?" 

"Yes,"  the  answer  was  given 
unhesitatingly.  "It's  the  only 
thing  I  can  do,  I  guess." 

CHAPTER  II 

The  Bargain 

TROLLIVOR  lit  a  cigarette. 
He  leaned  back  in  his 
swivel  chair  and  inspected  the 
prospector  narrowly. 

"Your  story  sounds  plausible 
enough.  Mr.  Nevilles,"  he  said 
at  length,  weij;hing  each  word 
judicially,  "and  perhaps  only 
the  drastic  measures  you  have 
employed  would  suffice  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  man  who 
covets  your  claim  and  holds 
your  freedom  in  his  hand.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  although 
I'll  admit  your  action  of  having 
him    forcibly    dealt    with    was 

justifiable  from  your  point  of  view,  at  least  one  very  im- 
portant fact  with  which  you  are  not  conversant  must 
necessarily  debar  me  from  taking  your  case." 

He  motioned  toward  Haight. 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  gentleman 
and  myself  are  the  tru.stees  of  the  Parnley  estate,  and  as 
such  must  first  consult  the  best  interests  of  David  Web- 
ster, the  heir." 

He  smiled  with  complacent  satisfaction  as  Nevilles' 
eyes  opened  wide  in  wonder,  and  shot  a  quick  glance  at 
Haight,  raising  a  finger  warningly  as  that  gentleman 
made  as  though  to  speak. 

Nevilles  stirred  from  his  stupefied  amazement. 

"Then,"  he  observed  quietly,  "you  two  gents  must 
have  had  things  pretty  soft,  according  to  all  accounts." 

It  was  Trollivor  and  Haight's  turn  to  stare  now.  The 
eyes  of  the  two  men  met  in  mute  question. 

".Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that  remark?"  demanded 
the  lawyer  crisply. 

"No  offence  at  all,"  returned  Nevilles  easily.  "But 
from  what  Webster  let  drop  concerning  his  affairs,  I 
judged  that  his  trustees  were  playing  the  deuce  in  general 
with  his  money.  For  my  part,"  he  added  darkly,  "I 
hope  it's  true.  You  couldn't  "<•■••'  Nio  m\ich  from  thitt 
hound  to  suit  me."  ' 

STARK  silence  followed  his  words.     It  was  broken  by 
the  sharp  snapping  of  the  paper-knife  in  Trollivor's 
fingers. 

"Of  course,  Nevilles,"  he  said,  his  voice  strained  and 
unnatural,  "you  are  lying.  Webster  never  said  or  even 
intimated  ■ln^7  uufVi  iViiuft" 


A  low  cackle  of  derision  came  from  Haight. 
"He'd  be  likely  to  confide  in  you  in  any  case,  wouldn't 
he!"    he   sneered,    pointing   an    accusing  finger   at    the 
prospector. 

"You  forget,"  returned  Nevilles,  "that  drug  addicts, 
like  drunkards,  are  liable  to  become  overly  communica- 
tive. I  don't  claim  that  he  was  telling  the  truth,  under- 
stand; what's  more,  I  don't  care.  It  doesn't  affect  me  one 
way  or  the  other." 

"But,"  frowned  Trollivor, 
"you  must  see  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  charge,  Nevilles. 
How  could  a  man  several 
hundred  miles  away  from 
here  know  that  his  interests 
were  being  abused,  even  if, 

I  for  the  sake  of  argument, 

such  were  the   case?     Un- 
doubtedly,   if    Webster   let 


"Sometime  I'll  kill  you  for  this,"  panted 
the  torisoner. .  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. .  A  long  sob  racked  him,  and 
when  he  looked  up  all  fight  was  gone 
from  him. 


fall  any  such  remark  in  your  hearing  it  was  purely  the 
result  of  a  sick  imagination  and  as  such  should  be  given 
no  credence.    You  agree  with  me  there,  I  hope?" 

He  pressed  his  soft,  white  hands  together  and  waited 
for  the  answer. 

"I'm  willing  to  believe  anything  you  care  to  tell  me 
about  that  coyote,  Webster,"  grated  Nevilles.  "He's 
getting  his  now—  and  he's  going  to  get  it  harder.  He's 
wanting  to  swear  my  life  away  and  gobble  up  my  Little 
Rainbow;  but,  gents,  you  hear  me  say  it,  he's  not  going 
to  do  it. 

"Of  course  I  realize  that  now  I've  made  a  mistake  in 
coming  to  you  for  advice,  Mr.  Trollivor,  and  in  coming 
clean  about  my  dealings  with  Webster.  I  was  told  that 
you  were  the  cleverest  criminal  lawyer  in  this  city,  but  I 
didn't  know  that  your  interests  and  Webster's  were  one. 
Looks  as  though  I've  made  a  mess  of  things." 

He  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair,  his  bronzed  forehead 
puckering  moodily. 

"I  gue.ss  I  took  too  much  for  granted  maybe.  You  see, 
I  rather  hoped  that  the  story  this  chap  who  unearthed 
Webster  told  was  true — " 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  Trollivor shol  the  question. 

"Oh,"  said  Nevilles,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  there  was  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Faulkner  who  drifted  into  Ten- 
nent's  camp  and  asked  for  a  job.  Weljsler  didn't  even 
know  that  he  had  been  left  a  fortune  until  this  interfering 
city  idiot  told  him.  Faulkner  it  seems  had  indisputable 
proof  in  the  way  of  newspaper  clippings  and  such.  It  was 
he  who  told  Webster  tlmi  <)i<'  trii«ii.i«  <,(  tlm  psf.nii'  «.>rr 
abusing  their  trust." 

"Gronl   r,r.,]<" 


THE  words  were  fairly  wrung  from  Haight.  who  had 
slumped  in  his  chair. 
Nevilles  swung  about  and  faced  him. 
"You  know  Faulkner,  then?"  he  asked. 
Haight   made  no  reply.     His  strained   gaze  sought 
Trollivor's. 

"Mr.  Nevilles,"  the  lawyer's  voice  was  suave,  "we 
know  Faulkner,  yes.  He  was  Mr.  Haight's  trusted  em- 
ployee until  just  before  the  latter's  retirement  from  bus- 
iness six  months  ago.  He  was  discharged  for  petty  mis- 
appropriation of  funds:  obviously  he  concocted  this 
fabrication  of  lies  through  motive  of  vengeance." 
Nevilles  looked  up  slowly. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  quietly,  "supposing  we  lay  our 
cards  on  the  table.    You  men  have  used  Webster's  money 
to  feather  your  own  nests,  and  you  know  it.      Wait,"  as 
his   hearers  started   up.     "Just   a   minute.     Supposing 
Webster  were  to  jump  in  on  you  now  and  demand  an 
accounting  of  your  stewardship. 
What  would  happen?     Remem- 
ber, he's  a  bad  actor.     I  know 
him.     He'll  give  you  about  as 
much  chance  to  make  good  your 
discrepancies   as  you'd   give   a 
rattler  to  strike  twice. 

"However,  that's  your  funer- 
al. I'm  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  what  Webster  does  to 
you.  I  am  interested  only  in 
what  he  desires  to  do  to  me." 

"And  what  have  you  to  pro- 
pose?" 

The  question  came  from 
Haight. 

■'Just  this.  I've  got  Webster 
put  away.  It's  as  much  to  your 
interests  as  mine  that  he  stays 
put  away.    That  right?" 

He  smiled  as  he  received  no 
answer  and  continued. 

"I'm  going  to  the  police,  tell 
them  just  how  I  came  to  kill  that 
rat.  Swarts,  and  give  myself  up. 
I  want  you,  Mr.  Trollivor,  to 
secure  a  quick  trial  for  me  and 
act  as  my  counsel.  I'll  bring  in 
some  witnesses  from  the  north 
Webster  will  not  appear  against 
me." 

"And."  asked  Trollivor.  "then 
what?" 

"I  pass  out,"  answered  Nev- 
illes,  "and  Webster  with  me." 
He   arose   and   strode   to  the 
door. 

"I  am  going  downstairs  now  to 
send  a  telegram.  You  gentlemen 
talk  it  over  while  I'm  gone.  I'll 
be  back  in  ten  minutes." 

The  door  closed  behind  him. 
Trollivor  drew  the  phone  to- 
ward him  and  called  the  down- 
stairs telegraph  office. 

"That    you,    Bunning?"    he 

spoke     softly.       "Well,     listen. 

There's  a  big  miner  on  his  way 

down   to  send  a  wire.     I   want 

you  to  repeat  his  message  to  me." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned  to  Haight. 
"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  him?" 
Haight  shivered.   "He's  got  it  on   us.  Trollivor,"  he 
groaned.    "We'll  have  to  admit  it." 

"Bah!"  scoffed  the  lawyer.  "You  leave  this  man 
Nevilles  to  me." 

"But,"  cried  the  older  man  wildly,  "he  intends  to  make 
away  with  Webster.  You  heard  what  he  said.  I  draw  the 
line  at  murder,  Trollivor." 

"Don't  get  excited,"  sneered  the  lawyer.  "We're  not 
going  to  allow  him  to  murder  Webster.  Why,  Haight, 
he'sf  the  very  man  In  play  the  pari  of  Ihe  real  WebiilFr.  Can't 
you  see  that?" 

HAIGHT  starc.l,     (iradualK    •'  ■ 
his  face. 

"Trollivor,"  he  murmured  :Miniiriiij;iy  yon  .  i 
genius.  It's  the  very  thing." 

"If,"  spoke  Trollivor  softly,  "this  fellow  has  Webster 
hidden  away  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  secure  the  latter's 
credentials  and  all  proofs  of  his  identity.  Webster  has 
been  missing  for  ten  years  or  more.  Who  will  ever  guess 
t  hat  this  man  Nevilles  is  an  impostor?" 

He  laughed  exultingly. 

"And,"  he  resumed,  "I'll  tell  you  just  how  we'll  get 
Nevilles  in  the  end.  We'll  suddenly  discover  that  he  is 
an  impostor  and  has  the  rightful  heir  hidden  away.  We'll 
liberate  Webster  and  have  Nevilles  arrested  on  two 
charges,  murder  and  false  iniperBonation." 

"And,"   added    Haight.   rubbing   his   hands  together.. 
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"any  shortage  in  the  Parnley  moneys  will  naturally  be 
laid  to  his  door." 

"Exactly.  But  in  order  that  this  may  be,  he  must  be 
given  the  same  latitude  as  though  he  were  the  real  heir." 

"But  supposing,"  the  other  protested  fearfully,  "he 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Parnley  millions?" 

"We'll  have  a  close  watch  kept  on  him,"  said  Trollivor. 
"No  fear  of  him  getting  away  with  anything  like  that." 

The  phone  tinkled.    Trollivor  reached  for  it. 

"That's  Bunning,"  he  said  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver. 
"He  just  phoned  Nevilles'  message." 

He  read  the  words  he  had  pencilled  on  a  pad: 

Arnold  Cavers, 

Timmins,  Ont. 

Have  W safe  away.   Discovered 

that  Nevada  oil  shares  are  worthless  so 
cannot  raise  necessary  money  to  work 
Rainbow.     Remain  and  protect  claim. 

Nevilles. 

"Nevada  oil  shares!"  laughed  Haight.  "If  the  poor 
simpleton  but  knew  that  we — " 

"What  he  doesn't  know  won't  hurt  him,"  grunted 
Trollivor.    "Hush,  here  he  comes." 

The  door  opened  and  Nevilles  strode  in. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  asked,  seating  himself  on  a 
corner  of  the  table,  "what's  it  to  be?" 

Trollivor  answered. 

"Mr.  Nevilles,"  he  said,  "you  must  admit  that  you 
have  gotten  yourself  in  a  very  tight  box.  You  have,  by 
your  own  admission,  killed  a  man,  and  forcibly  kidnapped 
the  principal  witness  to  the  crime." 

"T  DON'T  believe  I'd  call  it  by  that  name,  if  I  were 

■■■  you,"  said  the  prospector  ominously.  "However, 
I'll  admit  the  rest  of  what  you  say  is  true  ^nough.  I  am  in 
one  deuce  of  a  fix  and  I  know  it." 

He  eased  himself  from  the  table  into  a  chair. 

"As  you  gentlemen  are  also,  if  you  would  but  confess 
it,"  he  added. 

"Supposing,"  insinuated  the  lawyer,  "that  such  were 
the  case — not  that  we  admit  anything,  remember — and 
supposing  for  certain  reasons  we  preferred  Mr.  Webster  to 
remain  lost — for  a  time — could  you,  may  I  ask,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  impersonate  him  in  return  for  our  promise 
of  immunity  from  the  law?" 

"Impersonate  him!"  Nevilles  sprang  to  his  feet.  "No," 
he  shouted  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table.  "I  need 
protection  from  the  law,  but  I'd  sooner  impersonate  a 
skunk."  - 

Trollivor  and  Haight  exchanged  glances. 

"I  think  if  I  were  you  I  would  consider  our  proposition 
a  little  further  before  rejecting  it,  Nevilles,"  advised  the 
lawyer.  "For  two  months  you  might  live  the  life  of  a 
prince.  You  would  be  given  absolutely  unrestricted 
control  of  the  Parnley  money;  it  being  understood,  of 
course,  that  your  personal  expenditure  be  not  too  extrava- 
?ant.  Shag  Villa,  the  palatial  home  on  the  Parnley 
estate,  would  be  at  your  disposal.  Not  many  men  in 
your  position  would  refuse  the  offer  we  are  now  making 
you." 

"And,"  sneered  Nevilles,  "at  the  end  of  my  two 
months'  probation,  perhaps  before,  you  find  oUt  where 
I've  got  the  real  Webster  hidden,  liberate  him,  have  me 
arrested  and  lay  all  your  mistakes  onto  me.  Nothing 
doing.    When  I  pass  out,  Webster  passes  with  me." 

T^ROLLIVOR  smiled.  There  was  almost  a  look  of  ad- 
*■  miration  in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  "Wait,  Mr.  Nevilles. 
I  think  I  intimated  that  we  would  prefer  Webster  to 
remain  lost." 

Nevilles  glanced  at  him  quickly. 

"Meaning  that  you  wouldn't  interfere  with  me  no 
matter  what  disposition  I  chose  to  make  of  him  at  the 
end  of  the  two  months?" 

"I  think  we  could  promise  as  much,"  agreed  Trollivor. 

The  prospector  sat  frowningly  considering. 

"And  if  I  still  refuse  to  accept  your  proposition?"  he 
asked,  "what  then?" 

"Need  you  ask?"  said  the  lawyer  softly. 

Nevilles  flung  himself  out  of  his  chair. 

"Look  here  "  he  cried  bitterly,  "I  came  to  you,  Mr. 
Trollivor,  hoping  for  help  and  quick  action  in  clearing  my 
name  from  a  stigma  I  had  no  part  in  the  making;  and 
what  I  have  told  you  in  strict  confidence  you  are  ready  to 
use  against  me." 

He  stood  erect  and  squared  his  shoulders. 

"All  right,  'phone  for  an  officer.    I'm  ready." 

"Just  a  minute,"  urged  Trollivor.  "Supposing,  be- 
sides giving  you  protection  from  the  law,  we  were  willing 
to  pay  you  a  substantial  price  for  your  services — " 

"Sufficient,  say,  to  promote  the  mine  you  mentioned  a 
short  time  ago,"  interrupted  Haight  blandly. 

Nevilles  caught  his  breath  hard.  "You  mean  that?"  he 
asked,  his  voice  eager. 

'Yes,  providing  the  price  is  not  prohibitive,"  said 
Trollivor.    "How  much?" 

"Eighty  thousand  dollars,"  shot  Nevilles.  "That's 
exactly  the  amount  required  to  work  my  Little  Rainbow, 


and  which  I 
hoped  to  real- 
ize through 
worthless  oil 
shares." 

"It's  a  big 
price,"  frown- 
ed Haight. 

"It  is," 
agreed  the 
lawyer,  "still, 
Nevilles,  w  e 
are  willing  to 
pay  it." 

Nevilles 
faced  them. 
His  cheeks 
were  flushed. 
The  fire  of 
r  e  c  k  1  e  ssne.s.s 
was  in  his  eyes. 

"Here's  my 
proposition," 
he  said  crisp- 
ly. "Take  it 
or  leave  it. 
I'll  play  the 
part  of  David 
Webster,  pro- 
viding I'm  al- 
lowed to  play 
it  my  own 
way.  What  I 
mean  is  just 
this.  I'm  to 
be  gi  ven  an 
absolutely 
free  hand  with 
his  money 
and  also  in  his 
affairs.  Wait," 
a  s  Trollivor 
raised  a  hand 
in  protest,  "I 
don't  intend 
to  spend  one 
cent  of  his 
money  to- 
ward my  per- 
s  o  n  a  1  gain. 
The  eighty 
thousand 
promised  me 
is  all  I  ask. 
But  it  must 
be  understood 
that  as  David 
Webster  my 
money  and 
property  are 
my  own  to  do 
with  as  I 
wish." 

"That's  all  very  good,"  smiled  Trollivor,  "but  suppos- 
ing you  should  decide  to  draw  his  money  from  the  bank 
and  decamp  for  other  fields?" 

"You'll  have  to  take  that  chance,"  returned  Nevilles. 
"You  know,  though,  there's  no  danger  in  that  regard." 

"No,"  cried  the  lawyer,  "with  the  cordon  of  watchers 
with  which  we  would  surround  you,  I  scarcely  think  that 
contingency  need  be  considered." 

"Then,"  asked  Nevilles,  "what  is  it  to  be?" 

Trollivor  glanced  at  Haight.    The  latter  nodded. 

"We  accept  your  proposition,  Nevilles,"  said  Trollivor. 
"With  the  understanding  of  course  that  we  continue  to 
act  as  your  agents." 

"Certainly." 

"Monthly  salary  to  each — shall  we  say  one  thousand?" 

"Make  it  two  thousand,"  said  Nevilles.  "I  can  afford 
to  be  magnanimous." 

Haight  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. 

"And  any  investments  we  see  fit  to  make  will  receive 
your  O.  K.  without  question?"  he  asked,  his  beady  eyes 
on  Nevilles. 

The  prospector  grinned. 

"You'll  find  me  quite  as  easy  and  gullible  as  that  fool 
Webster  himself  would  be,"  he  assured  him. 

Trollivor  leaned  across  the  table. 

"Briefly  then  the  proposition  is  this,"  he  said.  "You, 
Nevilles,  are  to  impersonate  David  Webster,  and  conduct 
yourself  as  befitting  a  young  spendthrift  who  through 
providence  or  good  luck  has  stumbled  into  a  fortune.  You 
are  to  have  an  absolutely  free  hand.  Mr.  Haight  and 
myself  will  remain  your  business  agents.  Our  books  will 
be  open  to  you  at  all  times — indeed  we  insist  that  you 
make  it  a  point  to  look  them  over  every  month  and 
append  your  O.  K.  to  any  transaction  having  to  do  with 
your  money  which  we  may  see  fit  to  make." 

The  prospector  stirred  in  his  seat  and  as  the  fingers  un- 
locked from  his  knee  the  hands  which  fell  to  his  sides 


"/  beg  i/our  fiardon."     Nevilles  turned  and  his  free  hand  swept 


slowly  clenched.  There  was  nothing  of  significance  in  the 
action  to  the  two  watching,  but  the  steely  light  in  his 
eyes  belied  the  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  said : 

"Let  me  get  this  thing  straight.  For  two  months  I  do 
as  I  wish,  live  as  I  wish,  spend  all  the  money  I  wish — " 

"Hold  on  there,"  interrupted  Trollivor,  "that  .stipula- 
tion is  made  with  certain  reservations,  my  friend.  What 
if  you  should  take  a  notion  to  spend  the  entire  fortune?" 

"I  think  we  should  name  a  limit,"  suggested  Haight, 
quickly. 

Nevilles  shook  his  head. 

"Nothing  doing.  I'm  willing  to  be  reasonable,  but  I'm 
not  actor  enough  to  play  the  part  of  the  real  Webster  if 
I'm  to  be  restricted  in  any  way;  that  would  be  perilous 
for  you  as  well  as  for  me,  wouldn't  it?" 

They  were  forced  to  admit  that  it  would. 

"Well,  then,  you'll  have  to  take  me  on  trust,  as  I  am 
taking  you.  If  I  start  playing  fast  and  loose  with — my 
new  fortune — you  can  always  discover  that  after  all  I  am 
an  impostor,  can't  you?" 

Trollivor  glanced  questioningly  at  Haight.  The  latter 
gave  a  sign  of  assent. 

"All  right,"  he  agreed,  "you  may  consider  the  matter 
settled,  Nevilles." 

YOU  had  best  put  up  at  the  Claridon  for  the  time 
being,  Nevilles,"  suggested  Haight  as  they  arose. 
"In  a  few  days  you  can  take  up  your  quarters  in  Shag 
Villa.  The  old  servants  are  still  there  and  I  shall  have 
everything  put  ship-shape  to-day.  Now  we'll  go  over  to 
the  bank  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  the  manager:  you'll 
require  to  outfit  yourself,  and  will  need  money." 

"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Nevilles,"  spoke  Trollivor. 
"Before  you  go  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  From 
what  you  have  intimated,  I  infer  you  know  nobody  in  this 
city?" 

"Scarcely  anybody,"  Nevilles  answered,  "two  or  three 
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people  in  all.  I  had  no  confederates  in  the  abduction  of — 
the  real  Webster,  save  one  man,  a  doctor  whom  I  trust 
implicitly." 

He  bowed  half  in  mockery  to  the  lawyer  and  picking 
up  his  Stetson  indicated  by  a  gesture  to  Haight  that  he 
was  ready  to  leave. 

"Then  this  doctor  is  the  only  man  in  the  city  who 
would  recognize  you  if  he  met  you?"  Trollivor  asked. 

"No,"  answered  Nevilles,  "there's  one  other  man  here 


/lis  Slelson  from  his  head.      The  voice  Was  Veru  soft  and  sWeel 


who  would  doubtless  recognize  me.  He's  from  the  north; 
came  down  here  on  some  special  mission  of  his  own,  but 
he  may  have  gone  back  before  now." 

"His  name?" 

"Daniel  Walters." 

Nevilles  was  looking  away  and  did  not  note  the  effect 
of  the  name  on  Trollivor.  The  high  coloring  had  re- 
<eded  from  the  man's  face,  leaving  it  white  and  haggard. 

"Trollivor,"  chided  Haight,  "you're  drinking  too  hard; 
your  nerves  are  all  shot  to  pieces.  Better  take  your  car 
and  go  for  a  spin  in  the  fresh  air.  I'll  see  you  after  lunch. 
Tome  along,  Mr.  Webster." 

Left  alone  Trollivor  sat  slumped  in  his  chair,  eye.s 
-taring  into  vacancy.  Then  with  a  shudder  he  pulled 
himself  erect  and  reaching  for  the  phone  called  a  number. 

"That  you.  Harper?"  he  asked  guardedly.  "LLsten, 
then.  Go  to  the  Claridon  and  locate  a  man  by  the  name 
of  David  Webster.  You're  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  He's 
holding  another  man  prisoner  somewhere.  Find  out 
where.  That's  all  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Now  I 
want  you  to  send  Dixon  out  on  a  still  hunt  for  another 
party,  Daniel  Walters.  Search  the  hotels  and  rooming 
houses.  I  want  this  man  found,  understand?  All  right, 
then.    Report  as  soon  as  you  learn  anything." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  mopped  his  brow  with  his 
handkerchief.  Then  opening  the  drawer  in  his  table  his 
trembling  hand  brought  out  the  flask  of  brandy. 

CHAPTKR  III 

.    Yesterday 

IN  A  room  of  Harport's  finest  hotel,  Nevilles,  now 
David  Webster,  stood,  hands  deep  in  pockets,  gazing 
frowningly  through  the  window  at  the  dusky  twilight 
weaving  betwixt  the  newly-blossomed  lights  of  God  and 
the  harsh,  red  lights  of  the  city.     That  he  had  done  a 


bold,  an  audacious  thing  in  accepting  the  proposition   o 
Haight  and  Trollivor  he  well  knew;  harried  quarry  of  the 
hounds  of  the  law,  he  had,  perhaps,  in  taking  the  runway 
which  promised  immunity  but  entered  a  labyrinth  of 
greater,  more  insidious  dangers. 

He  was  remembering  the  lines  some  poet  had  penned 
in  a  flash  of  genius: 

"To-day  we  fear  the  Morrow:  Who  can  say, 
He  shudders  at  the  fear  of  Yesterday?" 

It  was  plain 
to  be  seen 
that  the 
author  of 
thoseim- 
mortal  lines 
had  never 
been  in  his 
position.  For 
him  it  was 
the  yesterday 
that  held  its 
dangers  more 
than  the  to- 
morrow. The 
to-morrow  he 
could  face 
with  a  zest 
for  its  dangers 
and  adven- 
tures. But  the 
yesterday — ? 
^  He    turned 

from  the  win- 
dow and  sank 
into  a  leather 
chair.  Twen- 
ty-four hours 
behind  him — 
a  page  that 
could  be  lifted 
and  scanned 
at  any  mo- 
ment by  Fate 
whose  hand 
had  woven 
the  intricate 
maze  into 
which  he  had 
entered,  were 
events  which 
had  led  to  the 
strange  posi- 
tion he  found 
himself  in  to- 
night; a  posi- 
tion that  held 
so  many  dan- 
gers, so  many 
elements  of 
u  n  certainty 
and  suspense. 
And  those 
events  had 
formed  a  sequence  of  incidents  which  had  happened  thus: 


WITH  A  sullen  roar  the  heavy  express  swept  about 
the  curve  that  marked  the  last  lap  of  its  three  hun- 
dred mile  race  with  time  and  darted  downward  toward 
a  yellow  spray  of  light  that  lifted  above  the  rainy  black- 
ness. 

The  Pullman  porter  glanced  into  the  smoking  com- 
partment at  the  one  lone  passenger  seated  in  the  corner, 
staring  into  the  inky  blackness  through   the  window. 

"Harport  next,  sir,"  he  called.  "Brush?" 

The  past:enger  turned  from  the  window  with  a  fretful 
movement  and  waving  the  porter's  proffered  assistance 
aside,  reached  for  the  heavy  tweed  ulster  hanging  on  a 
hook. 

The  porter  picked  up  a  black  club  bag  marked  with  the 
initials  D.  W.  in  gold  and  the  coin  which  the  man  for 
Harport  had  thrown  on  the  seat,  and  went  out. 

The  occupant  of  the  compartment  followed  his  move- 
ments furtively. 

Alone  once  more  he  took  from  vest  pocket  a  small,  sil- 
ver case  and  with  nervous  fingers  transferred  a  tiny 
pinch  of  its  powdery  contents  to  the  back  of  his  left 
wrist.  Lifting  the  skirt  of  the  ulster  he  hold  it  before  him 
as  a  shield  from  possible  intrusion,  and  lowering  his  face 
breathed  the  powder  deeply  through  his  nostrils. 

Almost  instantly  his  air  of  sullen  depression  dropped 
from  him.  He  stood  up  calm,  erect,  alert .  He  was  a  med- 
ium-sized man  somewhere  about  middle  age,  with  jet 
black  hair  and  brows  which  accentuated  the  sickly  pallor 
of  a  face  which  in  spite  of  its  marks  of  di.ssipation  was 
prepossessing. 

The  speed  of  the  train  slackened;  there  came  the  grind- 
ing gnash  of  brakes,  a  roar,  as  wheels  leaped  the  steel 
span  of  the  long  bridge,  the  ringing  clang  and  dying  clash 
of   gongs. 


A  moment  later  the  train  swept  in:o  the  rain-subdueri 
lights  of  the  city. 

The  passenger  who  had  bent  to  watch  those  millions  of 
blinking  eyes  drew  back  from  the  window  and  with  a  dis- 
torted smile  on  his  lips  pulled  on  his  great  coat.  Then 
drawing  his  tweed  cap  low  down  over  his  eyes  he  went 
out  into  the  vestibule. 

A  S  THE  train  moved  into  the  depot  and  shuddered  to 
-'*•  a  standstill,  a  big  broad-shouldered  man  stepped  from 
the  shadow  cast  by  a  pile  of  trunks  on  the  platform.  He 
wore  a  long  rain-coat  and  a  soft  Stetson  which  was 
pulled  well  down  to  partially  conceal  his  face. 

Suddenly  he  stiffened  to  attention  as  from  the  rear 
Pullman  a  figure  clad  in  tweed  ulster  emerged  and,  bag 
in  hand,  approached  a  waiting  taxi. 

With  a  few  quick  strides  the  watcher  was  across  the 
intervening  space  that  separated  him  from  the  car. 

"Just  a  moment,"  he  gruffly  addressed  the  driver  who 
was  about  to  climb  into  his  seat.  "I'm  after  that  bird 
who  has  just  entered  your  car.  No  back  talk  from  you 
now,"  as  the  chauffeur  ground  out  an  oath.    "See  this?" 

He  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  the  driver  caught  the 
flash  of  a  metal  badge. 

"Get  up  there  and  drive  to  where  I  say."  And  he  gave 
the  man  a  number. 

The  occupant  of  the  taxi  did  not  stir  or  look  up  as  the 
other  man  entered  the  car  and  seated  himself  opposite 
him.  The  taxi  moved  from  the  ring  of  light  into  the  rainy 
darkness.  Five  minutes  passed — ten — and  then  with  a 
deep  sigh  the  huddled  form  in  the  ulster  stirred. 

The  car  was  moving  cautiously  now,  with  many  intri- 
cate twists  down  a  narrow  street  along  which  garish 
lights  from  the  saloons  grimaced  through  evil-smelling 
mists,  and  loud  voices  of  underworld  roisterers  grew  and 
died. 

The  man  in  the  ulster  leaned  forward  as  though  he 
would  speak  to  the  chauffeur,  then  seeming  to  become 
for  the  first  time  aware  that  he  was  not  alone,  sank  back 
against  the  cushions. 

•   A  tense  moment  passed,  then  suddenly  with  a  snarl  the 
smaller  man  sprang  up,  his  hand  going  to  his  coat  pocket. 

It  remained  there,  as  something  hard  and  sinister 
pressed  his  breast  and  a  voice  said  quietly: 

"Take  your  hand  from  that  gun,  and  listen  to  me. 
That's  better,"  as  the  other  sullenly  obeyed  and  collapsed 
into  his  seat. 

"I'll  take  charge  of  your  little 'gat' — also  that  dope-box 
in  your  vest  pocket — for  the  time  being,"  and  the  speaker 
transferred  the  automatic  and  box  from  the  other's 
pockets  to  his  own. 

'T'HE  CAR  had  turned  down  another  narrow  street 
■■■  where  factory  buildings  lifted  frowning  faces,  and 
now  came-to  a  halt  before  a  tall,  dark  pile  of  brick,  evi- 
dently a  disused  factory  of  some  sort. 

"We'll  get  out  here,"  said  the  big  man. 

He  stepped  from  the  car  and  supported  the  unsteady 
form  of  his  companion  to  the  sidewalk. 

"Now,"  he  addressed  the  chauffeur,  handing  him  a  bill, 
"you  lose  yourself." 

With  an  indignant  snort,  the  taxi  sped  away  through 
the  rain.  The  abductor  felt  in  his  pocket,  produced  a  key 
and  opened  a  door  that  creaked  rustily.  With  his  hand 
•still  on  the  arm  of  his  charge,  he  led  him  up  a  wide  stair- 
way, the  electric  torch  he  carried  shedding  a  ghostly 
light  across  steps  thickly  padded  with  dust  and  festooned 
with  cobwebs.  The  place  smelt  damp  and  mouldy. 
Along  a  hall  and  still  on  up  another  flight  of  stairs  the.\- 
passed,  pausing  at  length  before  a  door  which  the  man 
unlocked  and  threw  open. 

Another  moment  and  a  cluster  of  electric  lights  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling  illuminated  a  spacious  apartment 
which  was  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished;  an  oak 
table  stood  in  the  room's  centre,  there  were  several  leather 
backed  chairs;  a  well  filled  book  case  near  the  door  and 
pictures  depicting  outdoor  life  hung  on  the  walls.  Be- 
yond and  connected  with  it  by  a  curtained  archway,  was 
another  stnaller  room,  evidently  a  bedroom. 

'TpHE  MAN  in  the  ulster  took  in  these  details  with  one 
•••  frightened  glance,  then  flashed  his  eyes  to  his  ab- 
ductor. He  was  a  tall  man  enveloped  in  long  rain  coat 
and  wearing  a  soft  hat.  That  was  all.  The  features  were 
hidden  behind  a  black  mask. 

"Now,"  he  said  chokingly,  "explain  the  meaning  of 
this — this  outrage." 

"With  pleasure,"  returned  the  other.  "It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  a  certain  person  that  you  be  taken 
care  of,  that's  all." 

"Damn  you!    That's  your  game,  is  it?" 

With  the  litheness  of  a  cat  the  tra|)|)e(i  man  hurled 
himself  on  his  abductor, striking  furiously  and  attempting 
to  tear  away  the  mask  from  the  other's  face.  But  he  w«s 
like  a  child  in  the  hands  of  the  young  giant. 

"Easy  now,"  he  admonished,  "don't  excite  yourself; 
it  won't  do  you  any  good." 

"Sometime  I'll  kill  you  for  this,"  panted  the  prisoner, 
sinking  exhausted   into   a   chair. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.   A  sob  racked  him, 
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and  when  he  looked  up  again  all  fight  WuS  goiie  from  him. 

"For  God's  sake,  let  me  go,"  he  pleaded.  "You 
must'nt  keep  me  here.     I  can't  stand  it— I — " 

"You've  got  to  stay  here."  The  tones  were  level, 
pitiless. 


And  in  thi«  sordid  throng  that  passed  him  by  were 
women,  or  what  had  once  been  women;  some  old  with 
harpy  faces  and  leering  eyes,  whose  talon-like  hands 
clutched  their  frayed  shawls  even  as  the  claws  of  hell 
were  clutching  their  frayed  souls;  others  with  painted 


'But  I  tell  you  I  can't  endure  it.    I've  got  to  have —      faces  and  artificial  smiles  who  ogled  him  with  cold,  un- 
You  must  give  back  the  box  you  took  from 
me— I—" 

His  voice  died  in  a  whimper;  he  covered 
his  face  again. 

"Listen,"  said  the  other  man,  "I  happen 
to  know  that  you  came  to  this  city  with 
a  definite  purpose.  You're  not  going  to 
accomplish  what  you  set  out  to  do  if  I  car* 
help  it,  and  it  looks  as  though  I  can.  Now," 
he  added,  moving  toward  the  door,  "I'm 
going  to  leave  you.  Light  a  fire  in  the 
grate  and  make  yourself  comfortable." 

WHO  ARE  you?"  asked  the  vic- 
tim dazedly.  "Your  voice  sounds 
familiar — and  yet — How  do  you  know 
that  I  came  here  for  a  certain  purpose?"  he 
burst  out,  "and  granting  that  I  did,  what 
right  have  you  to  interfere?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  answer  those  ques- 
tions now." 

"And  how  long  must  I  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  being  held  your  prisoner?" 

"That  depends  upon  circumstances." 

The  one  in  the  chair  raised  a  haggard  face. 

"I   shall   call  for   help,  be  sure." 

"Just  as  you  like,  but  it  will  be  utterly 
useless.  You  will  notice  that  this  is  an 
inner  room.  There  are  no  windows,  and 
the  walls  are  sound  proof.  The  adjoining 
rooms  are  untenanted.  Besides  you  will 
never  be  left  alone,  unguarded.  When  I 
leave  you  another  will  take  my  place 
here.  I  would  advise  you  to  be  sensible 
and  make  the  best  of  things." 

Outside  there  sounded  a  soft  footfall. 
The  door  opened  and  a  middle-aged,  pro- 
fessional-looking man  came  into  the  room. 
His  quick  eyes  took  in  its  occupants, 
narrowing  as  they  dwelt  on  the  white,  up- 
turned face  of  the  man  in  the  chair. 

He  placed  the  black  ease  he  carried  on  the 
table. 

"Ah,"  he  spoke  softly,   "I  see  we   are  all 
here,  Mr " 

"Careful,  doctor,"  warned  the  man  in  the  mask. 

He  led  the  newcomer  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room,  and 
the  two  conversed  together  in  low  tones.  After  a  time 
they  came  back  and  stood  before  the  prisoner. 

"This  gentleman,"  said  the  man  in  the  mask,  "is 
Doctor  Glen.  He  is  to  act  as — shall  we  say — your  cus- 
todian? I  have  given  him  a  box  containing  heroin  and  he 
is  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  use  he  makes  of  it. 
Once  more  allow  me  to  assure  you  that,  providing  you 
obey  his  orders,  no  harm  will  come  to  you;  also  that  you 
might  as  well  make  up  your  mina  now  that  you  will  not 
accomplish  that  which  you  hoped  to  accomplish  in  this 
city." 

He  bowed  and  walking  to  the  door  opened  it  and 
passed  from  the  room. 

The  doctor  followed  him  out  into  the  hall. 

"You  are  sure  he  did  not  recognize  you,  Mr.  Nevilles?" 

"Absolutely,  doctor,"  answered  the  other,  removing 
his  mask.  "I'm  the  last  man  he  would  expect  to  see  in 
this  city  of  Harport.  And  now,"  he  said,  "you  have  your 
instructions;  it's  up  to  you,  doctor." 

ONCE  more  out  in  the  rain-freshened  air  Nevilles 
drew  in  his  breath  gratefully.  It  had  ceased  raining; 
a  few  washed  stars  blinked  sleepily  through  the  haze  that 
canopied  the  under-world,  from  which  came  the  grind  of 
the  sordid  mill  of  life  which  vomits  its  grist  between  tne 
twilight  and  the  dawn. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  Eleven-thirty.  He  had  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  an  hour's  time.  He  gazed 
about  him  up  and  down  the  narrow  street.  Not  a  sign  of 
life  was  visible  in  his  immediate  vicinity;  but  a  block 
away,  above  the  shadowy  factory  buildings,  the  glimmer 
•of  a  million  lights  rose  and  fell  in  measure  to  the  ribald 
dirge  of  warped  humanity. 

He  stood  frowning,  watching  that  glow  grow  up  iind 
fade;  then  with  a  gesture  almost  of  repulsion  he  went  on 
■down  the  narrow  street  into  the  dangers  of  the  world 
below  the  dead  level. 

Beneath  the  clustering  lights  of  low  saloons  he  saw 
slouching  forms  gather  and  disperse  with  almost  method- 
ical precision.  Lone  derelicts  lurched  past  him  unheedful 
of  his  presence,  staring  dope-eyed  into  a  world  of  fairy 
fancy,  living  the  dreams  that  must  be  paid  for  within 
the  hour,  or  the  day,  but  nevertheless  dreams  cheap  to 
them  at  the  cost  of  hope,  and  life  and  heaven. 

Sodden  night-strayers  maudlin  of  tongue  stared  at  him 
from  bleary,  crafty  eyes  or  addressed  him  coarsely,  solicit- 
ing the  price  of  a  drink  of  "boot-legger"  poison  and  curs- 
ing him  when  he  took  no  notice  of  the  plea. 


"Mr.  Nevilles,"  he  said,  "you  have,  by  your  own  admissiort,  killed 
a  man  and  forcibly  kidnapped  the  principal  wilness  to  the  crime." 


laughing  eyes  and  appraised  him  boldly;  still  others  who 
were  mere  girls  whose  youth  had  been  drowned  in  the 
bitter  gall  of  false  knowledge  gleaned  too  early — or  too 
late. 

"TpHE  sight  was  not  new  to  him  who  watched  the  tide 
*■  sweep  by,  but  a  revelation  which  came  to  him  as  he 
stood  there  was  new  and  startling.  He  had  lately  come 
from  a  world  of  broad  spaces,  an  uncrowded  world  of 
clean  scents  and  sounds. 

That  world  grew  up  before  him  now,  soft  and  restful 
in  a  twilight  that  swept  between  wooded  steeps,  with  big 
stars  blossoming  and  swaying  low  down  above  his 
camp-fire. 

Then  the  brief  vision  passed,  and  the  jargon  of  the 
underworld  dinned  back  to  his  senses. 

He  stood  for  a  time  irresolute.  Like  a  swimmer  who 
must  breast  foul  water  in  order  to  reach  a  purer  body 
farther  on,  he  hesitated  before  plunging  into  this  tide  of 
night  ghouls;  not  that  he  feared  them;  he  knew  and  un- 
derstood them  too  well  for  that,  but  he  had  felt  the  purge 
of  boundless  sweeps,  had  grafted  his  soul  to  broad,  clean 
spaces,  and  now  he  hated  and  loathed  those  goalless 
drifters  of  the  night. 

Then  suddenly  he  was  among  them  hurling  them  to 
left  and  right  as  he  plunged  forward. 

It  all  had  happened  quickly.  A  blue  runabout  had 
appeared  from  a  side-street  and  had  drawn  up  before  a 
wretched  tenement  dwelling.  Simultaneous  with  its 
coming  the  door  of  the  building  had  opened  and  a  girl  had 
appeared,  a  girl  whose  sweet  face  gleamed  up  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp.  As  she  stepped  to- 
ward the  waiting  car  a  skulking  figure  leaped  from  a  dark 
doorway  and  snatched  the  purse  she  carried  from  her 
hand. 

Nevilles  had  seen  it  all  vividly.  In  an  instant  he  was 
across  the  narrow  street.  As  he  reached  the  sidewalk 
one  long  arm  shot  out  and  plucked  the  purse-snatcher 
from  behind  the  human  wall  which  had  risen  protecting- 
ly  about  him. 

He  knew  his  locality,  knew  well  the  danger  he  ran  in 
interfering  thus  alone  with  this  vulture  of  the  shadows, 
who  doubtless  had  confederates  close  at  hand. 

The  thief  winced  beneath  the  grip  on  his  shoulder.  He 
was  lifted  bodily  and  shaken.  The  purse  fell  with  a 
clatter  to  the  pavement.  From  the  circle  of  watchers 
came  a  laugh.  The  sluggish  current  which  had  for  the 
moment  stagnated  swept  on  its  way  again,  and  the  man 
who  held  the  struggling  thief  knew  that  he  was  holding 
what  the  underworld  designates  a  "Lone  Wolf." 


At  any  rate  he  had  no  pack  to  fear, 
"I  beg  your  pardon." 
The  voice  was  very  soft  and  sweet. 
Nevilles  turned  and  his  free  hand  swept  his  Stetson 
from  his  head.     There  may  have  been  more  beautiful 
faces  in  the  world  than  the  one  turned  so  calmly  to  him 
now,  he  decided,  but  it  was  mighty  hard  to 
think  so. 

She  was  holding  out  a  slender,  gloved 
hand  -and  smiling.  He  took  the  hand  in 
his. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said.  "I 
know  it  is  indiscreet  of  me  to  visit  this 
section  of  the  city  at  this  hour,  but  there 
are  sick  who  need  me,  you  see.  I  have 
never  had  anything  like  this  happen  before." 
k-'  He  too  was  smiling,  a  smile  that  softened 
his  tanned  face  to  almost  boyishness.  She 
noted  that  where  the  waving  chestnut 
hair  brushed  his  brow  the  skin  was  white  as 
a  woman's. 

The  red  blood  dyed  her  cheeks  as  sh  e  be- 
came conscious  that  her  hand  still  rested  in 
his.  She  could  feel  the  rough  callouses  on 
his  palm  through  her  glove  as  he  wi  '  drew 
it,  and  blushed  the  more  deeply  at  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  the  contact  gave  her  a 
pleasure  she  had  neve-  before  experienced. 
Her  chauffeur  hovering  nervously  near, 
evidently  feeling  that  his  assistance  was  not 
required,  went  back  to  his  car. 

She  turned  away  as  the  runabout  glided 
up  to  where  they  stood,  and  for  a  moment 
her  violet  eyes  shadowed  as  she  looked 
upon  the  culprit  still  firmly  held  in  her 
rescuer's  remorsele.ss  grip. 

"Thank  you  aga  n,"  she  said  softly. 
Then  she  was  gone,  and  he  was  left  feel- 
ing very  much  alone,  and  strangely  exalted. 
He  looked  at  his  captive.  He  was  a 
young  man,  not  more  than  twenty-three  at 
most,  slight,  wan-faced,  with  the  despera- 
tion of  hunger  in  his  eyes.  His  cap  had 
fallen  from  his  head  disclosing  a  mop  of 
fiery-red,  waving  hair.  Nevilles'  grip 
tightened. 

"Now  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  he  demanded. 
The  thief  was  plainly  chuckling. 
"I  can't  help  it,"  he  returned.    "The  Angel 
sure  fell  for  you  all  right.    Here,  I  don't  mean 
any  disrespect  by  saying  that,"  as  he  received  another 
violent  shake.    "She's  alright,  and  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  look 
twice  before  I  snatched  her  purse." 

"You  mean  to  say  that  you  know  her?" 
"Know  her?    Know  the  Angel?    Why,  man,  everybody 
down  in  this  garden  of  Hades  knows  her." 
"What's  her  name,  then?" 

"Name!     Don't  know  her  name.     All  I  know  is  that 
she's  a  real  angel  to  the  people  in  this  section.     She's 
down  here  almost  every  day." 
The  smile  faded  from  his  face. 

"I  knew  one  of  you  plain-clothes  Dicks  would  nab  me 
sooner  or  later,"  he  shivered,  "but  there  wasn't  anything 
else   to  do.    You  won't  believe  me  of  course  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  is  my  first  job?" 
Nevilles  smiled  grimly. 

"Attempted  job,"  he  corrected.    "It's  liable  to  be  your 
last,  too,  for  a  while.    And,"  he  added  levelly.  "get  me 
right,  son.    I'm  no  detective.    It's  barely  possible  that  I 
have  no  more  use  for  the  police  than  you  have." 
Hope  sprang  to  the  captive's  face. 
"Then  why?    What—?"  he  began,  and  paused. 

EXCUSE  me,"  he  said  humbly.  "I'm  an  inquisitive 
cuss,  and  it's  always  getting  me  in  wrong.  I'm 
sorry  I  insulted  you  by  taking  you  for  a  policeman,  and  of 
course  it's  none  of  my  business  who  or  what  you  are.  I 
know  you've  got  a  grip  of  a  grizzly  and  that's  enough  for 
me.  The  question  before  the  House  is  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  me?" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  returned  the  other.  "Come 
along  and  we'll  talk  it  over.  What's  your  name?"  he 
demanded. 

"Faulkner,"  the  prisoner  answered  unhesitatingly. 

Nevilles  led  his  captive  across  the  street  and  into  a 
disreputable  grog-shop  which  flaunted  in  faded  letters 
the  name  "Claxton's  Place."  In  the  old  days  he  recol- 
lected this  saloon  had  been  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

A  few  battered  wrecks  of  humanity  sat  hunched  be- 
fore the  crude  tables  drinking  doped  soda-water.  In  a 
far  corner  of  the  room  were  seated  two  men  who  belonged 
to  a  higher  walk  of  life  apparently,  conversing  in  low 
tones  with  another  man;  a  yeggman,  this,  if  Nevilles 
knew  the  ilk. 

He  felt  a  clutch  on  his  sleeve  and  glanced  down  at  his 
companion.  Faulkner's  gaze  was  fastened  on  the  trio. 
His  face  was  ashen  and  in  his  eyes  was  a  look  of  hatred 
and  fear. 

"In  here,"  he  whispered,  motioning  toward  one  of  the 
curtained  rooms  off  the  bar. 


Nevilles  followed  him  into  the  stall. 

"Hang  around  outside  there  and  see  we're  not  molested 
for  fifteen  minutes,"  he  told  the  waiter  who  promptly 
appeared.    "No,  no  drinks." 

The  waiter  winked,  pocketed  the  dollar  tendered  him, 
and  went  out. 

"Now  then,"  demanded  Nevilles,  "what  is  it?" 

Faulkner  stirred  from  his  apathy  and  sat  erect. 

"You  saw  that  big,  smooth-looking  gent  out  there?" 
he  asked.  "Well  he's  responsible  for  me  being  where  I 
am  to-night,  he  and  another  of  his  calibre." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Nevilles. 

"Wesley  TroUivor,  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  smoothest 
crooks  that  ever  breathed." 

Nevilles'  strong  fingers  tightened  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair  until  the  knuckles  whitened. 

"And  the  other  man?" 

"Jonas  Haight.  They're  running  together,  and  mister, 
they're  strong — strong.  They've  got  things  under  their 
heels.  They  own  the  police,  the  judge,  and  there's  almost 
nothing  they  daren't  do.  This  saloon  we're  in  and  the 
other  hooch-joints  of  this  district  are  under  their  control. 
How  do  I  know?  I'll  tell  you.  I  worked  for  Haight;  was 
an  accountant  in  his  bank  for  three  years.  I  got  to  know 
too  much.  He  pitched  me  out,  arrested  me  on  a  false 
charge  and  had  me  boycotted  so  I  couldn't  land  another 
job.  You  know  what  chance  an  under  dog  has  to  run 
straight?" 

"I  ought  to." 

Nevilles'  frowning  eyes  looked  away  into  distance. 

"Aren't  these  men,  Trollivor  and  Haight,  trustees  of 
the  Parnley  estate,  for  which  the  heir  could  not  be 
found?"  he  asked.     "Seems  to  me  I  heard  something — ." 

He  sat  back  watching  Faulkner.  The  latter  at  men- 
tion of  the  Parnley  estate  had  frozen  up. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  he  said  nervously, 
"not  a  thing." 
.Nevilles  leaned  toward  him  across  the  table. 

SUPPOSING,   Faulkner,"   he  said   insinuatingly,   "I 
were  to  tell  you  that  I  too  have  been  the  victim  of  . 
designing  rogues;  that  my  personal  liberty  and  property 
are  in  danger  owing  to  their  vile  dealings?    Supposing," 
as  the  other  looked  up  dazedly,  "I  were  to  go  further  and 
tell  you  that  I  intend  to  set  you  free — call  it  a  whim  if  you 
like— but  supposing  I  did    this  for 
you,  would  you  be  willing  to   tell  me 
what   you,   through   fear    of   Haight 
and  Trollivor,  hesitate  to  tell  me?" 

Faulkner's  head  slowly  lifted  from 
his  breast.  His  hunted  eyes  sought 
his  questioner's  and  the  hopeless,  in- 
credulous look  melted  from  his  face. 

"You  mean  that?"  he  whispered 
hoarsely. 

"Yes.    I  mean  that." 

"Then,  listen,"  said  Faulkner. 
■"Haight  and  Trollivor  are  playing 
hell  with  old  Parnley's  money.  The 
heir,  Webster,  is  dead  and  there's  no 
one  to  stop  them." 

Nevilles  sat  silent.  He  was  vision- 
ing  a  scene  lately  enacted  in  the  old 
distillery  building;  a  shaking,  white 
faced  man  slumped  in  a  chair,  plead- 
ing for  the  drug  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  and  cursing  the  man 
who  had  abducted  him  and  locked 
him  safe  away. 

He  glanced  up  at  length  and  the 
youth  watching  him  from  anxious 
■eyes  recoiled  at  the  look  in  his  face. 
It  was  set  and  cold  as  a  face  of  marble ; 
the  eyes  beneath  their  bushy  brows 
were  slitted  and  boring. 

"Faulkner,"  he  spoke  in  cold,  level 
tones,  "I  happen  to  know  this  David 
Webster.  He  isn't  dead — not  yet." 
His  lean  jaw  set  ominously.  "And  I 
■believe  I  can  use  you.  Here!" 
2  He  tore  a  leaf  from  a  small  note- 
book and  scribbled  an  address. 

"You  meet  me  there  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine." 

Relief  flashed  into  the  wan  face  of 
the  red-headed  youth.  In  his  eyes 
was  the  dumb  thanks  that  looks  from 
the  eyes  of  one  that  has  been  freed 
■from  a  trap. 

"I'll  be  there,"  he  promised  husk- 
ilv. 
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Nevilles  got  up  from  his  chair  and  stood  in  the  room 
whose  clutching  darkness  seemed  to  reach  for  his  soul 
with  velvet  fingers.  Fate  had  shuffled  the  cards;  he  was 
going  to  play  his  hand.  Hazard  and  adventure  were 
nothing  new  to  him.  Always  they  had  been  the  spice  of 
life.  But  something  like  unrest,  a  feeling  indefinable, 
had  come  to  him  suddenly.  She  had  brought  it,  the 
"Angel,"  awakened  it  with  her  clinging  touch  on  his 
calloused  palm.  Perhaps  she  would  be  returning  to  the 
tenements  to-night  again.  He  groped  his  way  to  the  door 
and  went  out  into  the  soft  June  night. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Driftwood 

tJALF  an  hour  after  Nevilles  found  himself  standing  at 
•*— ■■  an  intersection,  a  cross-current  in  the  tide  of  night 
roamers,  where  he  had  stood  the  night  before.  But  to- 
night he  did  not  see  those  faces  turned  fleetingly  toward 
him  as  the  drifters  passed.  There  was  another  face  be- 
fore him,  a  sweet  face  lit  by  wide  violet  eyes  with  flecks 
of  gold  swimming  deep  within  them. 

He  looked  up  at  the  stars.  How  clean  and  luminous 
they  seemed — and  how  far  away.  She  too  was  like  that, 
the  "Angel" — clean  and  luminous — and  far  away. 

He  came  back  to  his  surroundings  with  a  start. 

A  young  woman  whose  face  still  held  something  of 
youth  and  innocence  behind  its  mute  tragedy  had  paused 
before  him  and  was  holding  up  a  tiny  bundle  wrapped  in  a 
coat. 

"It's  starving,"  she  said,  in  dead,  hopeless  tones,  "and 
so  am  I." 

"Old  stuff,  sister,"  he  sneered.  "You'll  have  to  carry 
your  troubles  further." 

She  gave  him  a  long,  steady  look,  and  turned  away. 

"Wait!" 

He  caught  her  wrist  and  reached  toward  the  bundle  in 
her  arms. 

She  shrank  back  and  held  ''  close  to  her  breast. 

"You  brute!"  she  panted,  and  lowering  her  face  against 
the  bundle  broke  into  racking  sobs. 

He  stepped  forward  and  placed  his  hands  on  the  heav- 
ing shoulders. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  shortly,  "I'm  afraid  I  was  mis- 
taken in  you." 

He  glanced  about  him.  The  passers-by  were  paying  no 
attention.    She  raised  her  head  slowly. 


.\nd    all   this   had   happened 
yesterday. 


but 


"Hello,  aunlie,"  he  cried,  "it's  llif 
bad  boy  come  back  to  plague  you." 
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"Yes,"  "be  said,  "you  Wef#  mistaken.  You  may  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  1  have  never  accosted  a  man  in 
this  manner  before." 

He  was  watching  her  closely.  That  she  did  not  be- 
long to  this  world  in  which  he  had  found  her,  he  was 
certain.  Her  face,  her  manner  of  speech  confirmed 
this   conviction. 

"I  am  going  to  help  you,"  he  decided,  proffering  a  bank 
note. 

Her  face  lighted,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

"If  you  will  let  me  have  just  sufficient  to  get  milk  for 
baby,"  she  faltered,  "I  can  accept  no  more." 

"But  you  too  are  hungry,"  he  insisted.  "You  must 
take  the  money." 

He  opened  one  of  the  little,  clenched  hands  and  forced 
the  bill  into  it. 

"There  now,  that's  settled." 

A  battered,  decrepit  car  was  coming  laboriously  up  the 
street.    He  hailed  it. 

"If  you  know  of  a  half-respectable  restaurant  in  this 
neighborhood,"  he  accosted  the  bleary-eyed  driver  who 
got  stiffly  down  from  his  seat  and  opened  the  door,  "take 
us  to  it." 

"Hop  Soo's,"  wheezed  the  man.    "The  very  place." 

"Gue.ss  again." 

The  steel-blue  eyes  looking  into  the  bleary  ones  were 
not  hard  to  read. 

"Do  you  know  Tommy  Flater's  place  up  Market 
Square  way?" 

"Sure  I  knows  it.  It's  quite  a  piece  up  though,  and  the 
fare'll  be  four  bits." 

"Drive  there."  He  was  assisting  the  woman  into  the 
cab. 

"You'll  have  to  take  me  on  trust,"  he  said  as  he  felt  the 
tremor  of  her  arm.  "Maybe  there  is  something  you'd  like 
to  tell  me,  and  we  can't  very  well  talk  here;  besides  you 
need  food." 

SILENCE  fell  between  them  as  the  ear  clattered  up  the 
rough  street,  a  silence  which  endured  until  a  better 
section  of  the  city  grew  up  before  them. 

The  taxi  stopped  before  a  moderately-sized  restaurant. 
Nevilles  helped  his  charge  to  alight,  paid  the  driver  and 
took  possession  of  the  baby. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  assured  the  mother,  "you  seem  pretty 
well  used  up.    Come  right  along  this  way." 

He  led  her  into  the  dimly-lighted 
restaurant,  at  this  hour  almost  empty 
of  patrons,  through  the  room  and 
down  a  faintly  illuminated  hall  into 
one  of  the  partitioned-of  f  boxes  which 
passed  as  private  dining  rooms.  The 
woman — she  was  little  more  than  a 
girl  he  noted  now — sank  wearily  into 
the  seat  he  placed  before  the  tiny 
table  and  with  a  wan  smile  held  out 
her  arms. 

He  placed  the  baby  in  them  and 
she  cuddled  it  close  to  her  breast.  A 
tiny,  sniffling  whimper  came  from  the 
bundle  and  Nevilles  felt  his  scalp 
prick.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  found  himself  in  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion, but  this  latest  was  quite  a  new 
and  unique  one  to  him. 

"That  youngster's  hungry,"  he 
declared.    "I'll  order  some  food." 

He  struck  the  bell  on  the  table  and 
gave  an  order  to  the  negro  waiterwho 
indolently  responded. 

"Two  steaks,  a  pot  of  strong  coffee, 
hot  muffins  and  lots  of  butter." 

He  turned  to  the  girl.  "Perhaps 
there's  something  else  you'd  like?' 

"Some  milk  and  hot  water,  please." 
she  supplemented. 

He  to.ssed  the  negro  half  a  dollar. 
'Now  you  make  it  snappy,  Adonis." 

The  waiter  flashed  two  rows  of 
white  teeth  and  ducked  from  the 
room. 

"I'm  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
I'm  hungry  myself."  said  Nevilles, 
seating  himself  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table. 

"You  live  here?"  Her  gaze  met 
his  hopefully,  he  thought. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "IVeil  '■'. 
iliough,  several  years  ago." 

The  puri)lo  lids  fluttered  down 
upon  the  wistful  eyes. 

"I  gue.s8  you  can't  help  me  us  1 
hoped  .vou  might.  «ft«r  all."  she 
sighed. 

He  leaned  across  the  table  toward 


You  are  searching  for  (..>m<t"idv 

e?" 
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The  Story  of  the  Past  and  Present  of  an  Old  Trail  Made  New 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CRUSADERS 


IT  WAS  a  stunt,  of  course,  in 
which  every  move    was   a 
picture,  and   many   of  the 
stops. 

The  Big  Idea  was  to  ride  from 
Banff  to  Windermere  over  the 
old  trail  that  has  become  a  new 
motor  road,  and  thus  constitute 
the  first  tourist  party,  and  prob- 
ably the  last  pack  train,  to  push 
westward  over  this  picturesque 
route.  The  story  of  the  trip  is  to 
be  recorded  on  the  silver  screen, 
as  well  as  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  word  of  mouth. 
Verily,  it  was  the  experience  of  a 
couple  of  lifetimes. 

Among    those    present     were 
L.   O.  Armstrong,    lecturer  and 
genial  general  in  charge  of  the 
party;    Mrs.    Elizabeth    Bailey 
Price,  of  Calgary,    who  repres- 
ented the  Associated  Press,  and 
elected   herself,   despite  furious 
opposition,     chaperone    of    the 
outfit.     Then  there  was  Merle 
Hall,  president  of  the   Winnipeg 
Press  Club,  a  ripping  good  sport, 
and    incidentally,    assistant    to 
Mr.  Trautman,  western  public- 
ity agent  of  the  C.  P.  R.  (advt.), 
and    A.    Maris   Boggs,    also   an 
assistant  director — of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Commercial  Economics, 
Washington,     D.     C. — through 
which  organization  the  moving 
picture   will  be  widely   distrib- 
uted.   A  goodly  company  they  were  indeed. 
•John   Alexander,  editor  of  the  British- 
Canadian   Pathe  News,   was  the   camera 
man  of  the  party,  although  that  description 
is,  at  best,  a  loose  one,  for  Mr.  Alexander 
exhibited  many  other  claims  to  distinction  during  the 
trip,  and  every  member  of  the  gathering  carried  a  camera. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Edwards  carried  two,   chic,  little  contrap- 
tions,  like  miniature  saddle-bags  that  hung 
against  his  sides  and  clattered  gaily  as  he  can- 
tered along. 

Mr.  Edwards,  better  known  as  'Topple," 
is  the  famous  founder  of  the  Topical  Pres- 
.Agency,  London,  England,  the  first  organiza- 
tion ever  created  for  the  distribution  of  photos 
graphs  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  the 
same  way  that  news  is  distributed  by  such 
agencies  as  the  Associated  Press,  Reuter's,  etc. 
Mr.  Edwards'  library  contains  a  million  and  a 
half  photographic  subjects,  and  some  two 
hundred  thousand  negatives.  There  is  not  a 
person  of  any  distinction  whose  photograph 
he  cannot  supply  at  a  moment's  notice,  nor 
that  of  an  important  event  occurring  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  His  venture  came  into 
being  with  the  acquiring  of  two  photographs, 
neither  of  which  he  had  taken  himself,  the 
best  known  being  that  of  a  cat  which  was 
credited  with  saving  two  lives  (not  its  own). 
With  an  associate  who  owned  a  camera,  plus 
ignorance  and  pushfulness,  "Topple"  embarked 
on  the  career  which  has  succeeded  even  be- 
yond his  dreams.  The  work  is  not  drudgery, 
he  says,  but  sport.  Certainly  he  has  not  the 
appearance  nor  manner  of  a  man  oppressed  by 
carking  care.  His  good  nature  was  unbroken, 
his  conversation  continuous,  and  his  impu- 
dence was  not  lacking  in  both  charm  and 
humour. 


Brains    vs.    Beauty 

T^ERRY  RAMSAYE,  whose  less  than  forty 
•*■  years  (soon  he  will  need  to  diet  to  get 
away  with  this!)  have  been  crowded  with  ad- 
venture gained  as  cub  reporter,  amateur  de- 
tective, assistant  editor  of  a  big  metropolitan 
daily,  owner  of  a  movie  news  concern,  and  now 


A    three-mHe   stretch    of   absolutely  straight 

roadway    that    terminated  for    us    one   fair 

evening   in   camp   at   MacLeod   Meadows, 

Kootenay  Valley. 


Fording  the  yermilion  River.     The  horses  could  jusl  keep  their  fooling  and  no 
more.     Despite  its  name  this  river  is  a  Wonderful  lucent  grey-green. 

By    MADGE     MACBETH 


one  of  the  cleverest  title  writers  in  the  game— Ramsaye 
offered  a  sharp  contrast  to  our  English  friend.  He  was 
disconcertingly  temperamental,  a  man  to  whom  beauty 
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of  face  and  form  is  essential, 
and  it  irked  him  to  note  that  the 
female  members  of  the  party 
had  obviously  been  chosen  for 
their  intelligence  and  endurance 
rather  than  their  pulchritude. 
Early  in  the  week  his  manner 
f-xpressed  pained  disapproval 
which  grew  in  intensity  from 
day  to  day. 

"Smile!"  he  would  urge  from 
over  the  camera  man's  shoulder. 
"'Stop!"  he  would  contradict,  an 
instant  later. 

"Lookup!  look  down!"  would 
be  the  bewildering  command  on 
another  occasion. 

"I  must  have  a  full  face — no, 
no!  the  back  of  your  head, 
please,"  and  similar  directions, 
until  finally,  his  disgust  culmin- 
ated in  the  scathing  observation ; 
"What  faces!  They're  only 
fit  to  eat  with!" 

Even  a  sharper  contrast  was 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  photographer,  of 
Calgary,  who  did  his  best  to 
take  action  out  of  the  movies 
and  convert  them  into  "stills." 
(Hosts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  have 
mercy  on  him!) 

Walter  Nixon  was  chief  guide, 
with  Madeline  Turner,  the  only 
girl  guide  in  the  Rockies,  as  his 
trusted  lieutenant.  There  were 
twenty-four  horses  when  we 
started,  and  about  fifteen  when 
we  dashed  into  Windermere  Camp,  and  - 
before  I  forget — there  was  ME! 

We  set  out  from  Banff  early  one  grey 

Sabbath   morn.     To  save  a  little  time — 

Heaven  knows    why! — we  motored  a  few 

miles  to  Nixon's  camp,  where  the  Marble  Canyon  and 

impatient  steeds   awaited   us.     Unpacking   the   motors 

provided  inspiration  for  the  first  picture,  during  whicli 

I  wrote  a  line  to  sorrowing  friends  in  the  effete 

East,   but   whatever   Terry   Ramsaye  says   I 

said  in  that  note.  I  didn't! 

The  debarkation  was  followed  by  a  hearty 
lunch,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  further 
reference  to  meals,  I  will  mention  that  we  had 
four  or  five  daily  and  lightened  the  burden  of 
the  pack  animals  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
while  increasing  the  weight  for  our  several 
saddle  horses.  After  lunch,  the  party  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  to  the  paddock,  and  argued 
pleasantly  over  the  horses  they  wished,  or 
did  not  wish,  to  ride.  With  rare  foresight, 
determination,  and  the  self-interest  so  neces- 
sary for  one's  comfort  on  the  trail,  Boggsie 
picked  the  best  of  the  lot  and  clung  tenaciously 
to  him,  thereafter.  The  mount  assigned  to  me 
was  one  Baldy,  who,  at  first  glance,  signified  a 
definite  distaste  for  feminine  society,  so  after  a 
couple  of  very  false  starts,  I  gladly  relinquished 
him  and  took  on  a  "blue"  animal  named 
Jimmy,  whose  tastes  were  more  catholic. 
James,  later,  had  the  distinction  of  carrying 
Bliss  Carman,  but  even  this  did  not  distract  him 
from  his  self-constituted  life-mission.  In  some 
previous  incarnation  Jimmy  was  certainly  a 
lawn  mower.  His  passion  for  clipping  the  fair 
herbs  bordering  the  roadside  was  not  to  be 
controlled,  even  with  whip  and  spur.  It  was 
perhaps  fitting  that  he  should  be  a  member  of 
this  Press  party,  for  whom  "clippings"  have 
ever  an  undying  fascination! 


Ready  for  the  Sleeping  Bags 

MARBLE  CANYON  is  a  miracle  of  beauty 
with  its  great  pools  of  boiling  foam  and 
noisy  gush  of  rapid  waters.  The  walls,  like 
those  of  Maligne  and  Johnstone  Canyons,  are 
so  close  together  in  some  places,  that  the  in- 
trepid and  adventurous  could  jump  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Several  pictures  were  made 
and  the  evening  closed  with  the  usual  camp- 
fire  gathering  and  recounting  of  hoar-frosted 
stories  which  somehow  sounded  intensely 
humorous  accompanied  by  the  crackling  logs. 
The  stars   blazed,   the    air   grew  fearfully 


cold.  Somebody  shivered  and  yawned.  There  was  a 
general  separating  among  the  tents  and  a  hasty  crawling 
into  sleeping  bags. 

The  end  of  the  first  day! 

Before  chronicling  the  stirring  events  of  the  days  that 
followed,  it  may  be  interesting  to  say  something  of  our 
equipment  and  the  manner  of  its  disposal.  Most  of  us 
carried  army  sleeping  bags  and  at  least  one  pair  of  blan- 
kets. The  ideal  bed  for  those  cool  parts,  I  think,  is  an 
eiderdown  sleeping  bag,  but  they  are  rather  expensive 
for  a  short  trip.  With  the  army  sleeping  bag,  really  no 
other  piece  of  luggage  is  necessary,  as 
everything  can  be  rolled  inside.  A  small 
pack  sack,  however,  or  duffle  bag  is  con- 
venient, as  it  can  be  opened  more  quickly 
and  easily  than  the  cumbersome  sleeping 
bag. 

The  great  thing  on  a  trip  of  this  sort  is 

lo  travel  light. 

Speaking  for  the  feminine  contingent, 

each  of  us  carried  an  extra  pair  of  boots,  a 

change  of  clothing  including  a  skirt,  and 

a  meagre  assortment  of  toilet  articles.  All 

these  were  stowed  on   pSck  horses,  which 

carried  as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 

pounds.    Tents  and  duffle  bags  were  not 

much    problem,    but    the    photographic 

equipment    presented    a    new    difficulty 

each  morning.     As  every  camper  knows, 

there  is  a  definite  art  in  packing  a  horse. 

If  incorrectly  done,  some  beasts  won't 

travel,  some  start  and  lie  down  literally  on 

the  job  (and  your  pet  mirror)and  others 

plod    resignedly    on,    despite    a    cruelly 

chafed  back  or  belly. 

When  the  Flap-Jacks   Flap 

A  HARDENED  camper  usually  makes 
■^  *•  his  pack  ready  before  leaving  his 
tent  in  the  morning.  The  excellent  cus- 
tom of  airing  beds  is  not  observed. 
Blankets,  pyjamas  and  accessories  are 
folded  as  soon  as  dispensed  with,  so  that 
when  the  guides  break  camp,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  they  can  determine  the 
disposal  of  the  luggage.  There  is  nothing 
more  irritating  than  the  discovery  of  a 
box  or  bag  after  all  the  horses  are  ready  for 
the  trail.  Our  raincoats  and  cameras 
went  in  our  saddle  bags. 

Well — in  the  chill  dawn  of  the  second 
day,  Walter  Nixon  strode  forth  and 
sounded  the  call  for  breakfast  on  his 
dishpan.  Even  as  we  gathered  round  the 
fire,  cups  of  steaming  coffee  in  our  hands, 
the  sun  stepped  over  an  eastern  peak  and 
warned  us  that  the  day  would  be  exceed- 
ingly hot.  Dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  we 
ate  Nixon's  flap-jacks— flapped  from  the 
pan  with  unerring  aim  right  on  to  our 
plates— until  even  the  most  expansive 
could  expand  no  more.  Then  we  mounted 
heavily  and  rode  off  to  the  "Paint  Pots." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  amazing,  natur- 
al freaks  that  the  imagination  can  con- 
jure.    In  a  sense,  no  other  description 
than  the  name  is  necessary.    Nature,  in 
one  of  her  capricious  moods,  has  provided 
sufficient  colouring  to  supply  the  world 
with  vermilion  and  ochre  for  years.    The 
"Paint    Pots"  are     actually  three  large 
pools  of  natural,  liquid  paint,  lying  in  an 
extensive  field  of  ochre,  which  might  be 
likened  to  a  yellow  muskeg.    No  manufactured  product 
excels  in  richness  or  softness  of  shade  this  natural  product, 
which  has  been  known  to  the  Indians  for  many  centuries 
and  used  by  them  n«t  only  as  the  base  of  their  beautiful 
dyes,  but  as  a  medium  of  trade. 

To  attempt  a  scientific  description  of  this  geological 
curiosity,  would  be,  for  me,  an  act  of  supreme  reckless- 
ness. Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  anyone  who  cared  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  the 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  district  through  which 
we  passed  is  so  "new,"  that  there  is  little  or  no  scientific 
data  concerning  certain  phases  of  it.  The  best  that  I  can 
do,  is  to  set  forth  just  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  deduced 
t  herefrom. 

We  left  the  main  road  about  two  miles  above  our  camp, 
worked  through  thick  brush,  forded  a  small  stream,  and 
found  ourselves  floundering  in  what  looked  and  felt  like 
a  brilliant  yellow  muskeg.  It  was  so  soft  that  stern 
treatment  had  to  be  applied  to  several  of  the  horses 
including  my  .Jimmy)  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
proceed.  None  of  us  had  known  exactly  what  to  expect, 
;ind  none  of  us  found  just  what  we  had  anticipated  with 
t  he  pcssible  exception  of  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Nixon. 

"Is  this  it?"  we  asked,  as  our  steeds  struggled  acros.s  an 
I'xpanse  of  oozing  mud. 

"Part  of  it,"  we  were  told,  and  we  plunged  on. 
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Fifty  yards  or  so  brought  us  to  a  sylvan  path  and  solid 
ground.  Then  we  came  upon  a  second  "bog,"  but  one 
with  several  dry  patches  in  it.  We  dismounted,  and 
picked  our  way  out  to  the  centre  of  this  ochre  field, 
where  three  pools,  or  vats,  of  natural  liquid  coloring,' 
were  located.  These  were  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  one  we  "sounded"  was  four  feet  deep.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  camera  man,  Mr.  Armstrong  decorated  his  white 
horse  with  tepees,  arrows  and  all  manner  of  cabalistic 
signs,  using  the  liquid  from  this  pool  to  do  his  painting. 

Some  little  distance  farther  on,  we  found  great  dark 
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7  op; — Summit  Lake,  Briscoe  Range.      The  cavalcade  is  now   well  on  its 

r»ay  to  Sinclair  Hot  Springs.     Lower  Left: — Between  the  towering  walls  of 

Sinclair  Canyon.     From  left  to  right:  Madeleine  Turner,  Merle  f^all,  Madge 

Macbeth,  Mrs.  Price.  A.   Maris  Boggs.      Ooal:  Coming  through   the  Red 

Gates  at  Sinclair  Canyon. 


red  mas.ses  of  earthy  substance,  which  inovi-ii  lo  be  ver- 
milion in  its  raw  state,  or  an  outcrop  of  cinnabar  ore. 

That  both  the  red  and  yellow  deposits  passed  through 
some  sort  of  washing  process  was  evident  from  the  rickety 
wooden  trough  to  which  was  attached  an  ancient  water- 
wheel.  As  the  work  was  suspended  and  the  entire  dis- 
trict deserted  save  for  our  party,  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  process  entails.  In  a  nearby  shed,  however,  I  .saw 
enough  powdered  vermilion  to  paint  the  whole  of  British 
Columbia  red!  How  much  was  represented  in  dollars  by 
that  powder,  I  am  unable  to  .say,  but  considering  that 
vermilion  is  rare  and  expensive,  I  should  judge  that  it 
represented  quite  an  impressive  sum  of  money. 

Vermilion  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  medium  of 
trade,  and  it  is  .said  that  our  Canadian  pigment  found  its 
way  as  far  afield  as  Mexico. 

It  certainly  is  durable.  I  painted  a  pair  of  moccasins 
with  a  diluted  mixture  of  the  powder  and  water,  and  have 
been  unable  to  remove  it  even  with  gasoline.  Like  the 
yellow,  its  richnes.s  and  softne.ss  of  color  arc  remarkable, 
and  surpa.ss  the  effect  of  any  manufactured  product  I 
have  .seen. 

"The  Paint  Pots"  then,  I  should  say,  is  a  term  loosely 
applied  to  a  considerable  area  which  appears  to  be  a  fine 
illustration  of  hydrate  of  iron  oxide;  it  is  a  display  of 
natural,  mineral  pigment.    Pigment— may  I  explain?—  i 


used  in  its  general  sense,  distinguishing  raw  colors  from 
the  product  which  is  mixed  with  some  vehicle  such  as 
oil,  to  form  paint.     Pigments  are  obtained  from  animal 
life,   vegetable  and    mineral;    for  example,   compounds 
from  such  metals  as  oxide,  silicate,  carbonate  and  chro- 
mate.    Natural  mineral  pigment  must  have  been  the  first 
coloring  matter  employed  by  man.    The  earliest  survival 
of  painting  dates  from  the  Paleozoic  period,  50,000  years 
B.  C,  at  which  time  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  no  chemi- 
cally-manufactured product  was  available.    The  Indians 
of  North  America  have  used  the  natural  pigments  for 
many  centuries  both  as  a  means  of  person- 
al adornment  and  as  the  base  of  their 
beautiful  dyes. 

We  returned  from  the  "Paint  Pots"  to 
find  that  camp  had  been  broken  and 
everything  packed  save  lunch,  which  was 
left  for  us  to  stow  away!  Then  the  Crus- 
aders started  on  a  six-hour  ride  to  the 
next  camp  site,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ver- 
milion River. 

"How  do  you  explain  that  yellow  de- 
posit?" some  one  asked  the  supper  table 
at  large. 

"Toppie"  Edwards  answered  the  ques- 
tion.   "Dead  policeman,"  he  replied. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'dead  police- 
man'?" demanded  Boggsie,  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
English  humor. 

"Copper  deposit!"  called  "Toppie" 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  ran  out  of  range 
Betimes  the  next  morning,  the  camera 
men  were  on  the  job,  and  when  the 
women-folk  appeared,  they  were  return- 
ing in  state  on  a  hay  waggon,  driven  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Major-Generat 
Oswald  Critchley,  who  won  the  D.  S.  O.. 
Croix  de  Guerre,  and  an  Italian  order 
during  the  war.  He  is  now  enrolled  in  the 
Parks  Service,  whose  personnel  is  largely 
composed  of  that  stuff  of  which  heroes  are 
made. 

It  seemed  to  me,  during  my  brief  excur- 
sion through  the  National  Playgrounds, 
that  the  term  "gentleman  rawncher," 
might  aptly  be  modified  to  "gentleman 
ranger,''  or  warden,  and  that  the  romance 
always  ascribed  to  the  body  of  the 
R.  N.  W.  M.  P.,  the  Sentinels  of  the 
Plains,  might  be  credited  equally  to  the 
Parks  Department  and  to  the  men  who 
patrol  our  forest  areas. 

An   Explosion   Dispels   Ennui 

'T'HAT  third  day  was  fruitful  of  much 
*■  adventure.    Our  first  taste  was  gained 
by  several  fordingsof  the  Vermilion  River, 
which  seemed  to  grow  deeper  and  swifter 
at  each  crossing,  until  it  became  necessary 
to  fold  our  ankles  over  the  back  of  the 
horse  and  pull  up  the  .saddle  bags. 
Real  pioneering  stuff,  b'gad! 
On  the  trail  once  more,  I  found  myself 
at  the  rear  of  the  procession  with  Walter 
Nixon  beside  me. 

"Now  that  the  danger's  all  over,"  he 
drawled,  in  his  inimitable,  smileless  man- 
ner, "I  think  I'll  light  my  pipe." 

The  soothing  effect  of  the  weed  was 
short-lived,  however,  for  the  party  came 
upon  the  stretch  of  uncompleted  roadway, 
where  the  first  and  only  real  eontrelrmpf 
of  the  trip  occurred.  It  seemed  a  terrible  one  at  the  time. 
Nothing  was  more  interesting  than  the  sight  of  this 
roadway  under  construction.  Even  the  most  superficial 
observation  was  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the 
undertaking  known  as  the  Banff-Windermere  Road  has 
entailed  in  breadth  of  vision,  technical  skill,  immunity  to 
discouragement  and  persistent  effort.  Frankly,  the  job 
held,  to  my  limited  outlook,  all  the  elements  of  utter 
impossibility,  and  yet  I  was  told  that  the  section  was  one 
of  the  least  formidable! 

Imagine  a  considerable  stretch  of  sticky,  red  clay,  in 
which  the  horses  floundered  deeply,  and  which  was 
broken  every  few  feet  by  standing  tree  trunks  or  immense 
hollows  from  which  trees  had  been  blasted.  At  first  sight 
it  looked  easier  to  .step  from  stump  to  stump  than  to 
pick  a  cautious  way  between  them. 

Suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  there  were  three 
loud  explosions.  Simultaneously,  the  horses  stampeded, 
tearing  frantically  about  in  all  directions.  I  had  a  con- 
fused view  of  pack  animals  racing  past,  of  a  shower  of  mud 
from  some  steed's  flying  hoofs  and  then,  stumps, 
workmen,  and  the  bordering  timber  melted  into  a  rapidly- 
moving  blur  as  Jimmy  plunged  away  with  the  accrlerslor 
full  on. 

I  faced  death  calmly.     My  entire  pa-*  fi»"i"")  i  ..f..r,. 
Covlinued  on  page  6-' 
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TH  E  affectionate,  if  rather 
mocking,  friend  who  had  said 
of  Charles  Granter:  "Ce  n^esl  pan  un  homme, 
e'esl  un  batimenl,"  seemed  justified,  to  the  thin  dark 
man  following  him  down  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  that 
«arly  October  afternoon.  From  the  s()uare  foundations  of 
his  feet,  to  his  square  fair  beard  and  the  top  of  his  head, 
under  a  soft  felt  bowler,  he  looked  very  big,  solid 
as  granite,  indestructible — steel-clad,  too,  for  his  grey 
clothes  increased  his  bulk  in  the  gentle  sunlight;  too  big 
to  be  taken  by  the  board — only  fit  to  be  submarined. 
And  the  man,  dodging  in  his  wake  right  down  to  the 
Embankment,  ran  up  once  or  twice  under  his  counter 
and  fell  behind  again,  as  if  appalled  by  the  vessel's 
size  and  unconsciousness.  Considering  the  heat  of  the 
past  summer,  the  plane-trees  were  still  very  green,  and 
few  of  their  leaves  had  dropped  or  turned  yellow- 
just  enough  to  confirm  the  glamorous  melancholy  of 
early  Fall.  Granter,  though  he  lived  with  his  wife  in 
some  Mansions  close  by,  went  out  of  his  way  to  pass 
under  those  trees  and  look  at  the  river.  This  seeming 
disclosure  of  sensibility,  perhaps,  determined  the  shad- 
owy man  to  dodge  up  again  and  become  stationary  close 
behind.  Ravaged  and  streaked,  as  if  he  had  lived  sub- 
merged, he  stood  carefully  noting,  with  his  darting,  dark 
eyes,  that  they  two  were  quite  alone;  then,  swallowing 
violently,  so  that  the  strings  of  his  lean  neck  writhed,  he 
moved  stealthily  up  beside 
Granter,  and  said  in  a  hurried, 
hoarse     voice; 

"Beg  pardon,  Mister — ten 
pound,  and  I'll  say  nothin'." 

The  face  which  Granter  turned 
toward  that  surprising  utter- 
ance, was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  saying  'things  are  not  al- 
ways what  they  seem.'  Above 
that  big  building  of  a  body,  it 
quivered,  ridiculously  alive,  and 
complex,  as  of  a  man  full  of 
nerves,  humours  and  sarcasms; 
and  a  deep  continuous  chinking 
sound  arose— of  Charles  Granter 
jingling  coins  in  his  trousers' 
pocket.  The  quiver  settled 
into  raised  eyebrows,  into  crows' 
feet  running  out  on  to  the 
broad  cheekbones,  into  a  sar- 
castic smile,  drooping  the  cor- 
ners of  the  lips  between  mous- 
tache and  beard.  And,  in  a 
rather  high  voice,  he  said: 

"What's  the  matter  with  you. 
my    friend?" 

The  voice  of  his  "friend"  rose, 
curiously  grating. 

"There's  a  lot  the  matter  with 
me.   Mister.     Down  and   out   I  . 
am.     I    know    where   you    live. 
I    know    your    lady;    but — ten 
pound  and  I'll  say  nothin'." 

"About    what?" 

"About  your  v  i  s  i  t  i  n'  that 
gell,  where  you've  just  come 
from.  Ten  pound.  It's  cheap 
— I'm  a  man  of  me  word." 

With  lips  still  sarcastically 
drooped,  Granter  made  a  little 
derisive    sound. 

"Blackmail,    by    George!" 

"Come  on,  Guv'nor — I'm 
desperate,  I  mean   to  have  that 

ten  pound.  You  give  it  me  here  at  six  o'clock  this 
evenin'.  if  you  'aven't  got  it  on  you."  His  eyes  flared 
suddenly  in  his  hungry  face.  "But  no  tricks:  I  ain't 
killed  Huns  for  nothin'." 

Charles  Granter  surveyed  him  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  his  back  and  looked  at  the  water. 

"You've  got  two  hours  to  get  it  in — six  o'clock,  Guv'- 
nor;    and  no  tricks — I  warn  you." 

'  I  ''HE  hoarse  voice  ceased,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
A  died  away;  Granter  was  alone.  The  smile  still  clung 
to  his  lips,  but  he  was  not  amused;  he  was  annoyed; 
with  the  measured  indignation  of  a  big  man,  highly  civiliz- 
ed and  innocent.  Where  had  this  ruffian  sprung  from? 
To  be  spied  on,  without  knowing  it,  like  this.  Granter's 
ears  grew  red.     What  a  damned  scoundrel! 

The  thing  was  too  absurd  to  pay  attention  to.  And, 
instantly,  his  highly-sophisticated  consciousness  began 
to  pay  attention.  How  many  visits  had  he  made  to 
this  distressed  flower-girl?  Three?  And  all  because  he 
didn't  like  handing  over  the  case  to  that  Society  which 
always  found  out  the  worst.  They  said  private  charity 
was  dangerous.  And  so  apparently  it  was.  Blackmail! 
And  suddenly  a  consideration  perched  like  a  crow  on  the 


Has  everyone  some  secret  that  he  would  gladly  hide? 


branches  of  his  mind:  Why  hadn't  he  mentioned  the 
flower-girl  to  h's  wife,  and  made  her  do  the  visiting? 
Why!  Because  Olga  would  have  said  the  girl  was  a 
fraud.  And  perhaps  she  was — a  put-up  job!  Would  the 
scoundrel  have  ventured  on  this  threat  at  all  if  the  girl 
were  not  behind  him?  She  might  support  him  with  lies. 
His  wife  might  believe  them  -she — she  had  such  a  vein 
of  cynicism!     How  sordid,  how  domestically  unplea.sant! 
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Granter  felt  quite  sick.  Every  decent  human  value 
seemed  suddenly  in  question.  And  a  second  crow  came 
croaking.  Could  one  leave  a  scoundrel  like  this  to  play 
his  tricks  with  impunity?  Oughtn't  one  to  go  to  the 
police?  He  stood  extraordinarily  still^a  dappled  leaf 
dropped  from  a  plane-tree  and  lodged  on  his  grey  hat; 
at  the  other  end  of  him  a  little  dog  mistook  him  for  a 
lamp-post.  This  was  no  joke.  For  a  man  with  a 
reputation  for  humanity,  integrity  and  common-sense — 
no  joke  at  all.  A  Police  Court  meant  the  prosecution  of 
a  fellow-creature,  and  getting  him  perhaps  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, when  one  had  always  felt  that  punishment 
practically  never  fitted  crime!  Staring  at  the  river,  he 
seemed  to  see  cruelty  hovering  over  himself,  his  wife, 
Society,  the  flower-girl,  even  over  that  scoundrel — 
naked  cruelty,  waiting  to  pounce  on  one  or  all.  Which- 
ever way  one  turned  the  thing  was  dirty,  cruel.  No 
wonder  blackmail  was  accounted  such  a  heinous  crime. 
No  other  human  act  was  so  cold-blooded,  spider-like, 
and  slimy;  none  plunged  so  deadly  a  dagger  into  the 
bowels  of  compassion,  so  eviscerated  humanity,  so  mur- 
dered faith!  And  it  would  have  been  worse  if  his  con- 
science had  not  been  clear.     But  was  it  so  extremely  clear? 


Would  he  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
go    to    that    flower-girl's    dwelling, 
not  once  but  three  times,  unless  she  had  been  attractive, 
unless  her  dark  brown  eyes  had  been  pretty,  and  her  com- 
mon voice  so  soft?     Would  he  have  visited  the  blowsy 
old  flower-woman  at  that  other  corner,  in  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  just  as  strenuous?  His  honesty  answered:  No. 
But  his  sense  of  justice  added,  that  if  he  did  like  a  pretty 
face,  he  was  not  vicious — he  was  fastidious  and  detested 
subterfuge.     But  then  Olga  was  so  cynical,  she  would 
certainly  ask  hiin  why  he  hadn't 
visited    the    old    flower-woman 
as  well,  and  the  lame  man  who 
sold  matches,  and  all  the  other 
stray  unfortunates  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Well,   there   it   was; 
and  a  bold  course  always  the 
best!     But  what  was  the  bold 
course?     To  go  to   the   Police? 
To  his  wife?     To  that  girl,  and 
find  out  if  she  were  in  this  ramp? 
To  wait  till  six  o'clock,  meet  the 
ruffian,  and  shake  the  teeth  out 
of     him?     Granter     could     not 
decide.      All      seemed     equally 
bold — would    do  equally    well. 
And   a    fifth    course    presented 
itself  which  seemed  even  bolder: 
Ignore    the    thing! 

The  tide  had  just  turned,  and 
the  full  waters  below  him  were  in 
suspense,  of  a  sunht,  soft  grey 
colour.  This  stillness  of  the 
river  restored  to  Charles  Grant- 
er something  of  the  impersonal 
mood  in  which  he  had  crossed 
the  Embankment  to  look  at  it. 
Here  by  the  Mother  stream  of 
this  great  town,  was  he,  tall, 
strong,  well-fed,  and  if  not  rich, 
quite  comfortable;  and  here,  too, 
were  '  hundreds  of  thousands 
like  the  needy  flower-girl  and 
this  shadowy  scoundrel,  skating 
on  the  edge  of  destitution.  And 
here  this  water  was — to  him  a 
source  of  aesthetic  enjoyment; 
to  them — a  possible  last  refuge. 
The  girl  had  talked  of  it- 
beggar's  patter,  perhaps,  like 
the  blackmailer's  words:  "I'm 
desperate — I'm  down  and  out." 
One  wanted  to  be  just.  If  he 
had  known  all  about  them — 
but  there  it  was,  he  knew  noth- 
ing! 

"I  can't  believe  she's  such  an 
ungrateful  little  wrekch,"  he 
thought:  "I'll  go  back  and  see 
her  again" 

HE  RETRACED  his  way  up 
Oakley  Street  to  the  Mews 
which   she   inhabited,    and    as- 
cending a  stairway  scented  with 
petrol,  knocked  on  a  half- open 
door,    whence  he    could  see    her 
baby    of    doubtful    authorship, 
seated     in     an     empty     flower- 
basket — a    yellow     baby,     who 
stared  up  at  him  with  the  placid- 
ity of  one  recently  fed.     That 
.stare  seemed  to  Granter  to  be  saying:     "You  look  out 
that  you're  not  taken  for  my  author.     Have  you  got  an 
alibi,  old  man?"    And  almost  unconsciously  he  began  to 
calculate    where  he   had  been  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
months     ago.      Not     in     London — thank      goodness — 
in  Brittany  with  his  wife— all  that  July,  August,  and 
September.     Jingling  his  money,   he  contemplated  the 
baby.     It    seemed    more,    but    it    might    be    only    four 
months  old!     And  the  baby  opened  its  mouth  in  a  tooth- 
less smile.     "Ga!"     it  said,  and  stretched  out  a  tiny  hand- 
Granter  ceased  to  jingle  the  coins  and  gazed  round  the 
room.     The  first  time  he  came,  a  month  ago,  to  test  her 
street-corner  story,  its  condition  had  been   deplorable. 
His  theory  that  people  were  never  better  than  their  en- 
vironments, had  prompted  the  second  visit,  and  that  of 
this  afternoon. 

He  had,  he  told  himself,  wanted  to  know  that  he  was 
not  throwing  away  his  money.  And  there  certainly  was 
some  appearance  of  comfort  now  in  a  room  so  small  that 
he  almost  filled  it.  But  the  longer  he  contemplated,  the- 
greater  fool  he  felt  for  ever  having  come  here,  even  with 
these  best  intentions  which  were  the  devil.  And,  turn- 
ing to  go,  he  saw  the  girl  herself  coming  up  the  stairs, 
with  a  paper  bag  in  her  hand  and  an  evident  bull's-eye- 
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in  her  mouth,  for  a  scent  of  peppermint  preceded  her. 
Surely  her  cheekbones  were  higher  than  he  thought,  her 
eyebrows  more  oblique — a  gipsy  look!  Her  eyes,  dark 
and  lustrous  as  a  hound  puppy's,  smiled  at  him,  and  he 
said  in  his  rather  high  voice: 

"I   came  back  to  ask  you  something." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  know  a  dark  man  with  a  thin  face,  and  a 
slight  squint,  who's  been  in  the  army?" 

"What's  his  name,   sir?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  he  followed  me  from  here,  and  tried 
to  blackmail  me  on  the  Embankment.  You  know  what 
blackmail  is?" 

"No,  sir." 

Feline,  swift  and  furtive,  she  had  passed  him  and 
taken  up  her  baby,  slanting  her  dark  glance  at  him  from 
behind  it.  Granter's  eyes  were  very  round  just  then, 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  very  drawn  down.  He  was  ex- 
periencing a  most  queer  sensation.  Really  it  was  as  if— 
though  he  disliked  poetic  emphasis — as  if  he  had  sudden- 
ly seen  something  pre- civilised,  pre-human,  snake  like, 
cat-like,  monkey-like  too,  in  those  dark  sliding  eyes  and 
that  yellow  baby.  Sure,  as  he  stood  there,  she  was  in  it; 
or  if  not  in  it,  she  knew  of  it! 

"A  dangerous  game,  that,"  he  said.  "Tell  him— for 
his  own  good— ^he  had  better  drop  it." 

And,  while  he  went,  very  square,  downstairs,  bethought 
— "This  is  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  you  ever  had  for 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  human  nature,  and  you're  run- 
ning away  from  it."  So  strongly  did  this  thought  obsess 
him,  that  he  halted,  in  two  minds,  outside.  A  chauffeur, 
who  was  cleaning  his  car,  looked  at  him  curiously.  Char- 
les Granter  moved  away. 

II  • 

WHEN  he  reached  the  little  drawing-room  of  their 
flat,  his  wife  was  making  tea.      She  was  rather 
short,  with  a  good  figure,  and  brown  eyes  in  a  flattish 


face,  powdered  and  by  no  means  unattractive.  She  had 
Slav  blood  in  her  Polish;  and  Granter  never  now  confided 
to  her  the  finer  shades  of  his  thoughts  and  conduct,  be- 
cause she  had  long  made  him  feel  he  was  her  superior  in 
moral  sensibility.  He  had  no  wish  to  feel  superior — 
it  was  often  very  awkward;  but  he  could  not  help  it. 
In  view  of  this  attempt  at  blackmail,  it  was  more  than 
awkward.  For  it  is  extraordinarily  unpleasant  to  fall 
from  a  pedestal  on  which  you  do  not  wish  to  be. 

He  sat  down,  very  large,  in  a  lacquered  chair  with 
black  cushions,  spoke  of  the  leaves  turning,  saw  her  look 
at  him  and  smile,  and  felt  that  she  kn^w  he  was  disturbed. 

"Do  you  ever  wonder,"  he  said,  tinkling  his  tea-spoon, 
"about  the  lives  that  other  people  live?" 

"What   sort    of   people,    Charles?" 

"Oh — not  our  sort:  matchsellers,  don't  you  know,  flow- 
er-sellers, people  down  and  out?" 

"No.  I  don't  think  I  do." 

If  only  he  could  tell  her  of  this  monstrous  incident 
without  slipping  from  his  pedestal! 

"It  interests  me  enormously;  there  are  such  queer 
depths  to  reach,  don't  you  know." 

Her  smile  seemed  to  answer:  "You  can't  reach  the  depth 
in  me."  And  it  was  true.  She  was  very  Slav,  with  the 
warm  gleam  in  her  eyes  and  the  opaque  powdered  skin 
of  her  flat  comely  face.  An  enigma — flatly  an  enigma! 
There  were  deep  waters  below  the  pedestal,  like — like 
Phylae,  with  columns  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
Nile  Dam. 

"I've  often  wondered,"  he  said,  "how  I  should  feel  if  I 
were  down  and  out." 

"You?  You're  too  large,  Charles,  and  too  dignified, 
my  dear;  you'd  be  on  the  Civil  List  before  you  knew 
where  you  were."  Granter  rose  from  the  lacquered 
chair,  jingling  his  coins.  The  most  vivid  pictures  at 
that  moment  were,  like  a  film,  unrolled  before  his  mind — 
of  the  grey  sunlit  river,  and  that  accosting  blackguard, 
with  his  twisted  murky  face,  and  lips  uttering  hoarse 
sounds;  of  the  yellow  baby,  and  the  girl's  gipsy-dark 


glance  from  behind  it;  of  a  Police  Court,  and  himself 
standing  there  and  letting  the  whole  cart-load  of  the 
Law  fall  on  them.     And  he  said  suddenly: 

"I  was  blackmailed  this  afternoon,  on  the  Embank- 
ment." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  turning  with  irritation,  he 
saw  that  her  fingers  were  in  her  ears. 

"I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  jingle  your  money  so,"  she 
said.     Confound  it!     She  had  not  heard  him. 

"I've  had  an  adventure,"  he  began  again.  "You  know 
the  flower-girl  who  stands  at  that  corner  in  Tite  Street!" 

"Yes;  a  gipsy  baggage." 

"H'm!  Well,  I  bought  a  flower  from  her  one  day,  and 
she  told  me  such  a  pathetic  story  that  I  went  to  her  den 
to  see  if  it  was  true.  It  seemed  all  right,  so  I  gave  her 
some  money,  don't  you  know.  Then  I  thought  I'd 
better  see  how  she  was  spending  it,  so  I  went  to  see  her 
again,  don't  you  know." 

A  faint  "Oh!     Charles!"  caused  him  to  hurry  on. 

"And — what  d'you  think — a  blackguard  followed  me 
to-day  and  tried  to  blackmail  me  for  ten  pounds,  on  the 
Embankment." 

A  sound  brought  his  face  round  to  attention.  His 
wife  was  lying  back  on  the  cushions  of  her  chair  in  a 
paroxysm  of  soft  laughter. 

It  was  clear  to  Granter,  then,  that  what  he  had  really 
been  afraid  of  was  just  this.  His  wife  would  laugh  at  him 
— laugh  at  him  slipping  from  the  pedestal!  Yes!  it  was 
that  he  had  dreaded — not  any  disbelief  in  his  fidelity. 
Somehow  he  felt  too  large  to  be  laughed  at.  He  wa* 
too  large!    Nature  had  set  a  size  beyond  which  husbands 

"I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at!"  he  said  frigidly: 
"there's  no  more  odious  crime  than  blackmail." 


H 


IS  wife  was  silent,  with  two  tears  trickling  down  her 

cheeks. 
Of  course  not." 

Continued  on  Page  50 


He  saw  the  fellow  give  him  a  furtive  look  and  go  nearer  to  her;  his  lips  moved  rapidly,  hers  answered,  and  he  thought:  "What  on  earth  am  I  covering  my  ears  for?" 
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A  KLONDIKE  CHRISTMAS 


They  were  three  children 
alone  in  the  jrozen  silences  of 
the  northern  winter.  They 
had  to  face  terror  with  cour- 
ageous young  hearts  —  But 
that  is  the  story,  and  it  is  true. 


THEPE  was  just  the  hint  of  a  tremor  in  fourteen- 
year-old    Helen   King's  voice  as  she  said  to  her 
father:    "This  is  the  eighteenth.    Are  you  sure  you 
can  be  back  with  mother  by  Christmas  Eve?" 

Her  father  looked  up  from  his  work  of  harnessing  the 
dogs  and  replied  cheerily:  "Sure,  daughter,  two  days  and 
a  half  with  good  luck  will  find  me  in  town,  one  day  there 
to  see  old  Santa  Claus  and  get  your  mother  ready  for  the 
trip,  and  two  days  and  a  half  back.    Nothing  easier." 

Reassured,  the  little  girl  said  a  word  of  caution  to  her 
five-year-old  brother  who  was  trying  to  climb  up  a  very 
slippery  wood  pile  before  she  went  into  the  cabin  to  bring 
out  the  well-stocked  box  of  provisions  that  was  to  serve 
the  father  and  his  dogs  on  their  long  trip  to  the  mining 
town  of  Dawson. 

Four  years  earlier  the  King  family,  consisting  of 
father,  mother  and  three  children,  Helen,  the  eldest, 
Martin,  four  years  her  junior,  and  baby  Jack,  now  five 
years  old,  had  settled  on  a  creek  about  seventy  miles  from 
Dawson.  The  Goddess  of  Chance  had  not  dealt  gener- 
ously with  John  King,  the  "pay  streak"  was  elusive  and 
thin.  But  convinced  that  the  yellow  metal  lay  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  claims  John  and  Mary  King  had 
struggled  and  worked  until  that  memorable  August  day 
when  the  clean-up  showed  that  a  rich  pay  streak  had  been 
struck,  as  the  sluices  were  well-filled  with  coarse,  nuggety 
golden  grains. 

With  the  change  of  luck  both  worked  harder  than 
ever  preparing  for  the  inactive  winter  season,  when 
Mrs.  King,  crossing  the  creek  one  evening  about 
dusk,  slipped  and  fell,  breaking  her  right  leg. 

The  nearest  surgeon  was  in  Dawson  and  it  was  the 
work  of  only  a  short  time  for  John  King  to  splint  and 
set  the  leg  as  best  he  could,  make  the  suffering  wo- 
man as  comfortable  as  possible  on  a  sled  and  start 
for  town,  leaving  the  children  alone.  The  nearest 
neighbour  was  fifteen  miles  away,  but  there  was 
plenty  of  food  in  the  cache,  a  good  supply  of  wood 
and  they  had  brave  little  hearts  to  sustain  them  in 
time  of  trouble. 

No  Cloud  on  the  Horizon 

OO  WELL  had  the  children  gotten  along  on  his 
^  first  trip  that  in  planning  for  this  second  one  the 
father  had  no  alarm  for  their  safety,  but  only  thought 
of  the  dear  mother  who  would  soon  be  with  them 
again  well  and  strong,  and  of  the  many  surprises  and 
delights  he  was  planning  to  bring  the  children  from 
town  now  that  times  were  good.  True,  the  days  were 
short  and  the  nights  long;  but  the  weather  was  not 
severe.  There  was  a  fine  hill  just  back  of  the  three- 
room  cabin  where  the  children  enjoyed  coasting,  and 
a  pond  within  sight  of  the  front  door  where  the  ice 
was  like  glass. 

Then,  too,  the  children  had  kept  up  their  lessons; 
there  was  Christmas  work  about  the  house  for  Helen, 
the  little  housekeeper,  wood  to  bring  in  and  fires  to 
keep  up  for  Master  Martin,  while  even  little  Jack  did 
his  share  of  the  work  by  making  the  kindling  wood 
and  piling  it  neatly  behind  the  kitchen  stove.  So  that 
it  was  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  anxiety  about  the 
children  he  was  leaving  that  John  King  finally  kissed 
them  good-bye,  cracked  his  whip  and  shouted  "Mush 
on"  to  his  splendid  team  of  native  dogs.  The  children 
watched  their  father  out  of  sight.  Then  Helen  said: 
"Now,  Martin,  see  about  the  fires  and  we  will  all 
have  a  coast  before  it  gets  dark." 

Soon  the  sleds  were  flying  down  the  hill,  while  the 
crisp   December  air  was  filled  with  merry  shouts. 
That  day  passed  without  event,  as  did  the  second, 
but  on  the  third  day  the  children  looked  out  upon  a 
landscape  almost  obscured   by  whirling  flakes   of  snow, 
the  shortest  day  of  the  year.     The  wind  fairly  shrieked 
as  it  tore  across  the  roof  of  the  log  cabin  and  rattled  the 
stove  pipe  in  a  most  alarming  manner.    All  three  chil- 
dren seemed  to  realize  that  possibly  a  trying  vigil  lay 
before  them,  for  with  very  few  words  they  set  to  work  to 
make  everything  more   comfortable  than   ever    before. 
More  wood  was  piled  in   the  woodshed,  the  water  bar- 
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rels  were  both  filled  from 
a  hole  in  the  nearby  creek, 
an  extra  supply  of  kin- 
('ling  grew  under  the  busy 
hatchet  of  little  Jack,  so 
that  by  five  o'clock,  all 
unthinking  of  what  lay 
before  them,  the  children 
were  prepared  for  a  state 
of  siege,  their  fears  temporarily  forgotten. 
The.  evening  meal  was  over,  dishes 
cleared  away.  Jack  had  lisped  his  "Now  I 
lay  me"  and  was  snugly  tucked  in  bed 
dreaming  of  the  tree  they  were  to  get  for  Santa  Claus  to- 
morrow, and  the  two  older  children  were  reading,  when 
the  quiet  of  the  room  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  long, 
mournful  howl,  so  weird  and  uncanny  that  Helen  could 
only  look  her  terror.  With  one  accord  both  Helen  and 
Martin  saw  that  windows  were  securely  locked  and 
barred  before  they  dared  whisper  to  themselves  the  dread 
word  "Wolves." 

The  Man  of  the  House 

RABBITS  and  ptarmigan  had  been  scarce  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  the  snow-fall  had  been  unusually 
heavy,  so  that  brother  and  sister  readily  understood  that 
the  added  storm  had  driven  the  marauding  animals  down 
into  the  valley,  looking  for  food  and  shelter.  For  a  few 
short  minutes  that  seemed  an  eternity  the  silence  was 
only  broken  by  that  mournful  howl  and  the  whimpering 
cry  of  little  Jack's  small  dog  which  found  comfort  in  the 
shelter  of  Helen's  arms.  Then  Martin,  who  seemed  to 
realize  that  even  though  sister  Helen  was  four  years  his 
senior  yet  he  was  the  man  of  the  house,  jumped  to  his 
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feet,  saying:  "Blow  out  the  lamp.  Helen,  we  will  look 
out  the  window  and  see  how  many  of  the  beasts  there 
are." 

There  were  several  double  windows  in  each  room  and 
the  moon  was  bright  so  that  objects  outside  were  easily 
distinguished.     The  wind   was  still  blowing,   the  trees 


swayed  backward  and  forward  as  though  feeling  safety 
in  motion,  and  the  rays  of  the  moon  cast  a  ghostly, 
greenish  light  over  the  entire  landscape  which,  hitherto  so 
familiarly  beautiful,  now  seemed  fearsome  and  cruel.  Just 
in  front  of  the  cabin,  in  distances  varying  perhaps  from 
ten  to  forty  feet,  they  could  count  seven  of  the  gruesome 
grey  creatures,  the  much-dreaded  timber  Evolves.  Some 
were  padding  .stealthily  about,  others  sitting  on  their 
haunches  howling  mournfully,  while  one,  quite  evidently 
the  leader  of  the  pack,  lay  full  length  nearest  the  cabin, 
head  stretched  out  on  paws  in  front  of  him,  with  only  the 
gleam  of  a  baleful  watching  eye  to  tell  the  children  that 
he  was  alive.  Fascinated,  the  children  drew  closer  to- 
gether, gazing  in  wonder  and  fear. 

Fortunately  the  larder  was  well  stocked  with  food, 
enough  water  to  last  for  some  time  had  been  brought  in 
that  very  day  and  wood  was  plentifully  piled  up  in  the 
shed  opening  into  the  kitchen.  But  the  thought  that  the 
animals  might  at  any  minute  try  to  make  their  way  into 
the  hou.se  brought  terror  to  those  two  hearts.  The  wind 
continued  to  blow  while  the  children,  tightly  clasping 
each  other's  hands,  stood  gazing  out  the  windows. 

Of  a  sudden  a  cloud  passing  over  the  moon  darkened 
their  vision  and  they  were  terrified  by  the  jar  of  the  front 
door.  The  moon  cleared  at  the  moment  and  the  anxious 
watchers  saw  the  long,  gaunt  form  of  the  pack-leader 
slinking  back  to  his  watchful  place.  The  night  was  an 
eternity  to  the  girl  and  boy,  who  dared  not  go  to  bed. 
When  the  first  faint  blush  of  the  unseen  sun  tipped  the 
hills  back  of  the  cabin  about  ten  o'clock  the  wolves  slunk 
away  into  the  forest  beyond  and  then  at  last  Helen  found 
relief  in  tears.  To  Martin  fell  the  task  of  comforting,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  young  life,  the  elder  sister  who  had 
always  seemed  so  much  of  a  woman  to  him.  Jack,  now 
awake,  was  made  to  understand  the  trial  that  lay  before 
them  and  seemed  determined  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
burden.  Both  the  older  children  decided  it  would  be 
folly  to  venture  out  of  doors,  as  they  could  not  be 
sure  the  wolves  might  not  be  lying  in  wait  for  just 
such  an  opportunity. 

During  the  few  short  hours  of  daylight  the  two 
boys  carried  all  the  wood  they  possibly  could  from 
the  shed  into  the  kitchen,  while  Helen  busied  herself 
about  the  house.  It  was  decided  that  the  kitchen 
was  the  one  room  most  fitted  for  a  state  of  siege  as 
three  sides  were  shut  off  by  other  rooms  and  the  two 
double-windows  could  be  thoroughly  barricaded  by 
shutters.  The  children  ate  their  evening  meal  al- 
most in  silence  and  after  the  table  had  been  cleared 
Helen  got  out  her  mother's  Bible,  read  a  chapter,  and 
all  together  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Jack  was 
put  to  bed,  holding  tight  his  small  pet  and  saying 
sleepily:  "Papa  tum  tomorrow  and  kill  bad  dogs." 
The  older  children  said  "Yes,  papa  come  pretty  soon" 
and  smiled  bravely  until  the  little  fellow  went  to 
sleep,  but  feared  within  themselves  that  the  storm 
would  delay  their  father. 

Mournful   Howls  and  Barks 

THAT  night,  both  children,  exhausted  by  the 
vigil  of  the  night  before,  slept  untH  nearly 
morning  when  they  were  awakened  by  a  frantic- 
scratching  against  the  logs.  The  wolves  had  re- 
turned, made  bolder  than  ever  by  hunger,  seeming 
to  realize  that  within  the  cabin  was  food  in  plenty. 
The  second  day  brought  no  change  save  that  the 
wind  died  away  a;id  the  children  felt  that  a  bitterly 
cold  snap  was  upon  them.  That  day  the  wolves 
drew  near  the  cabin  before  dark,  while  the  air  was 
filled  with  their  mournful  howls  and  short,  sharp 
barks  of  rage.  - 

Toward  morning,  after  continuous  efforts  on  his 
part,  the  leader  of  the  pack  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
roof  of  the  cabin  and  the  children  could  hear  the 
ceaseless  scratching  on  the  frozen  earth  that  was 
more  than  a  foot  thick  on  the  roof,  which  was  of 
squared  poles  closely  set  together.  A  tiny  cellar  for 
vegetables  was  beneath  the  kitchen  and  into  this: 
Helen  and  Martin  decided  to  go  in  the  case  of  last 
resort.  No  thought  of  fear  for  their  coming  father 
crossed  their  minds,  for  they  knew  he  would  have  both 
rifle  and  shot  gun,  as  he  had  taken  the  one  to  use  in  case  he 
met  game  on  the  trip  and  the  other  to  have  a  broken  stock 
repaired.  Also  the  children  felt  confident  that  their 
parents  would  not  return  alone,  as  the  father  had  planned 
to  bring  two  men  back  with  him  to  help  him  in  the  late 
winter  work.  They  had  all  known  that  such  action  on  Mr, 
Continued  on  page  1,9 
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"/  wish  I  could  wipe  away  (wo  hundred  years"  he  said  suddenly.     "You  couldn't  have  defied  me  then 

you'd  just  have   had  to  come." 


"If  a  man  does  not 
keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps 
it  is  because  he 
hears  a  different  drummer.' 


DIFFERENT 

By     MARJORIE     B  O  W  E  N 


DRUMMERS 


Thoreau. 


THE  big  limousine  drew  up  at  the  side 
of  tlie  low  churchyard  wall,  a  woman 
alighted  wrapped  in  smoky  blue-black  furs  and  ash- 
coloured  veils;  she  stood  by  the  old  lych-gate,  gazing  at 
the  graves. 

Behind  the  squat  Norman  church  the  winter  sky,  hard 
blue,  massed  with  snow  clouds,  showed  light  without 
radiance;  two-days'-old  snow  lay  hard  in  the  corners  of 
the  wall  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  headstones. 

A  man  also  descended  from  the  limousine  which  drove 
away. 

There  was  no  one  about,  but  these  two  standing  by  the 
church-yard;  the  pale  sun  that  had  no  warmth  and  the 
faint  shadow  tracery  from  the  leafless  trees  was  over 
them. 

'  "Why  have  you  brought  me  here?"  asked  Miss  Consi- 
dine.  "In  the  hope  that  change  of  scene  would  make  me 
change  my  mood?" 

"Is  it  forbidden  to  try  to  make  you  change  your  mind  - 
not  your  mood?"  he  asked,  handsome,  ruddy,  self-as- 
sured in  his  youth  and  health,  but  diffident  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  beloved  he  could  not  win. 

"Not  my  mind,  nor  my  mood,  but  my  heart, 
Harry  dear." 

She  opened  the  lych-gate. 

"This  is  where  some  of  my  mother's  peoi)le 
arc  buried,  isn't  it?  I  have  always  been  too 
busy  to  come,"  she  said  simply.  "Graves  don't 
frighten  me,  but  they  don't  interest  me  either." 

"Come  and  see  these,  though,  there's  a  story, 
too  -you  must — you  promised  me  to-day,"  he 
s:iid  e.icouragingly. 

"Only  to-day,"  she  warned  him,  "because  it  is 
Christmas  Day  and— don't  look  sentimental,  I 
wasn't  thinking  of  anything  like  that-    only  there 
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isnothingbettertodo,  nothing  that  interests  me  anyway."      can't  argue 

'"pHEY  walked  together  along  the  rounded  brick  path 
A  where  the  yew  trees  cast  a  black  shade  intermittently. 

"That  is  what  I  am  good  for — to  fill  up  a  half  day 
when  you  have  nothing  better  to  do!"  he  saifl  rather  .sadly. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Considine  gravely.  "The  hou.se-party 
is  rather  dull  -and  I  like  you—and  I'm  sorry,  and  I'm 
going  away  in  two  days  and  that  is  why  I  came." 

"I  wish  you  could  understand  me,"  he  said  desperately. 
"You  don't  — you  don't  trouble  to — " 

She  turned  her  lovely  face,  so  modern  and  yet  so 
eternal  in  its  delicate,  serene  exquisiteness,  towards  hira, 
and  her  dark  blue  eyes  were  very  serious. 

"I  can't,"  she  said.  "And  you  can't  understand  me  — 
you  know  what  Thoreau  .says?  About  the  different 
drummers?  Yours  and  mine  beat  such  a  different  mea- 
sure!" 

"They  don't  really— I  could  make  you  happy — " 

"Marching    in    yonr    time?"    she    interrupted,    "You 
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This  is  the  love  story  of  a 
radiant  girl — and  of  that 
other  girl,  dead  so  many, 
many  years,  who  also 
heard  a  different  drummer. 


—you  just  couldn't"' 
They  were  walking 
round  the  heavy  but- 
tresses  of   the    little 
church,  the  ends  of  her  furs  trailed  on  the 
brick  path,  and  the  ends  of  her  veil  fluttered 
against  the  gray  masonry. 

"You   beat   me  with  words,"  said   the 

young  man  doggedly.    "Feminine  quips!    I 

I  think  there  is  only  one  drummer  really — 

just  the  beat  of  the  universe.    I  love  you.    Don't  despise 

it  too  much." 

Despite  herself  she  was  stirred,  almost  thrilled;  she 
liked  him  so  much— so  much  better  than  any  of  the  others 
and  he  offered  a  great  deal. 

But  not  enough  for  a  woman  like  Marianne  Considine; 
she  was  beautiful,  young  and  wealthy — spoilt,  perhaps, 
and  very  modern  and,  above  everything,  a  great  singer. 
She  had  made  her  d^but  la.st  season  and  had  at  once 
joined  the  immortal  group  of  prima  donnas;  a  lyric 
soprano,  another  Giulia  Grisi  — the  world,  quite  literally, 
at  her  feet — could  she  even  consider  giving  up  even  to 
become  the  wife  of  such  a  dear  friend,  such  a  fine  man,  as 
Harry  Dobree?  For  his  drummer  beat  to  a  very  definite 
rAnrch —  if  she  married  she  must  not  sing  in  public  -and 
there  were  other  restrictions,  limitations,  ah,  she  knew,  - 
men  were  all  "old-fashioned"  when  they  fell  in  love. 

Still  she  was  sorry  -she  was  sailing  for  New  York  with 
the  New  Year,  she  was  leaving  this  house-party  where  she 
was  being  lionized,  in  two  days,  all  full  with 
local  fe.stivities,  she  resolved  to  give  him  this 
afternoon  and  be  gracious  about  it. 

So  she  took  that  easy  and  charming  femifine 
refuge,  a  pretty  laugh,  and  asked  him  to  find 
the  tombs  of  her  ancestors  --"De  Coui  y"  she 
smiled  "really!  like  a  novelette  -'' 

"OTRANGE  you  never   came  here  before,"  he 
^  said  sombrely. 

She  did  not  think  it  was,  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  Paris,  and  her  life  had  been  very  full,  very 
Conii titled  on   pa{te  t,R 
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TOO    MUCH    PARADISE 


SOMEBODY,  some- 
where, had  otice  told 
John  Eldon  that  if  he 
wanted  to  see  Arcady 
outside  of  Arcadia,  that  if 
he  wanted  to  discover 
South  Sea  Islands  beyond 
the  South  Seas,  or  that  if 
he  wanted  to  find  life  un- 
trammeled  and  very  much 
as  it  must  have  been  lived 
in  some  of  its  phases  a 
thousand  years  ago,  then 
the  proper  thing  would  be 
to  buy  a  ticket  on  the 
good  ship  Emma,  or  some 
other  coaster,  and  make 
such  arrangements  that 
Jimmy,  the  smiling-faced 
purser,  would  drop  him— 
John  Eldon —  his  baggage, 
and  Jimmy's  doubtful 
blessing,  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel  at  any  one  of 
the  half  score  ports  to 
be  found  on  those  islands 
which  dot  the  Pacific 
out  beyond  the  Hecate 
Straits. 

The  spirit  of  that  ad- 
vice matters  not  at  all. 
The  point  which  counts  is 
that  it  was  productive. 
For  John  Eldon  was  a  bit 
of  an  iconoclast;  he  defied 
Webster,  and  the  only 
definition  he  could  find 
for  Arcady  was  "opportun- 
ity." 

Even  on  a  map  of  lib- 
eral scale,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  appear  to  do 
but  little  more  than  oc- 
cupy space.  There  are  a 
few  romantic  names  scat- 
tered along  their  two-hundred-odd  miles  from 
north  to  south. 

"What  are  they  good  for?"  John  Eldon  de- 
manded briskly,  when  he  found  the  Captain 
against  the  railing  of  his  bridge. 

"They  help  me  to  find  my  course  at  night,"  the  Cap- 
tain returned,  without  even  a  glance  at  the  speaker. 
"Beyond  that?    I  have  often  wondered." 

John  Eldon  stared. 

"Oh!"  he  said,  at  length,  "I'm  talking  about  the 
Islands,  the  Arcady,  the  land  of  opportunity.  There  must 
be  great  chances  over  there  for  a  chap  like  me;  but  this 
confounded  map  doesn't  show  where  anything's  to  be 
found.    Thought  you'd  know." 

The  Captain's  night-tested  eyes  cut  through  the 
darkness  and  discovered  that  the  speaker  was  that 
breezy  and  energetic  person  of  the  thirties  who  had 
boarded  the  Prince  John  at  Prince  Rupert.  His  insistence 
broke  through  the  Captain's  reserve.  He  talked  so  long 
about  the  Islands  in  a  modest  and  mysterious  and  in- 
quiring way,  that  at  last  the  Captain's  calm  eyes  left 
off  gazing  at  the  philosophic  stars,  and  he  muttered: 

"This  way.  It's  my  own  map;  made  it  myself. 
Charted  some  of  the  channels  and  sandbars.  Had  to  do 
it,  for,  goodness  knows,  the  whole  coast  isn't  explored 
yet.  But  it's  resources  you're  talking  about.  Look  at 
that,  and  that and  That .  . ." 

Eldon  looked,  and  his  eyes  grew  wider. 

The  lure  was  there.  Lumber,  timber,  myriads  of  tons 
of  it!  Fish,  a  floundering  welter  of  them.  And  that 
greatest  magic  of  them  all — gold! 

Here  and  there  the  land  was  marked  with  its  resources, 
and  there  was  a  wealth  of  them.  Enough  to  stir  up  the 
instincts  of  avarice.  But  all  down  one  coast  there  was 
that  flaming  signal. 

The  Gold  Coast 


A  land  that  looks  to  the  morrow  not  too  eagerly,  nor  with  too 
much  enthusiasm,  for  a  bountiful  nature  provides  for  to-day 


A  pari  of  the  ever  pleasirtg  prospect  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
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'■yES,  it's  the  Gold  Coast,' 


the  Captain  said,  without 
enthusiasm,  as  he  caught  the  extra  glitter  in  John 
Eldon's  eye.  "Sure  thing.  You  always  find  people  where 
there's  gold.  Some,  I  mean.  I  don't  know;  might  be 
twenty  in  there  now.  Has_^been  thirty  on  a  good  summer, 
that  is,  when  there's  lots  of  south-easters." 

"Thirty  people  on  a  gold  coast?  But,  gad,  man,  this 
map  shows  the  whole  coast  plastered  with  it!"  the 
questioner  exclaimed;  and  a  certain  fever  broke  out  on 
him  as  he  thought  of  the  thirty  other  passengers  on  the 
good  ship  Emma  and  wondered  if  perchance  they  were 
the  beginning  of  a  rush  to  answer  the  lure  of  wealth. 


"Only  eighteen  miles  of  gold,"  the  Captain  corrected 
patiently.  "Yes,  they  say  it's  easy  to  get,  at  times.  They 
just  scrape  it  up  off  the  sand  on  the  shore." 

"They  just  scrape  it  off  the  sand?"  Eldon's  eyes  grew 
wider  still,  and  the  fever  grew  hotter,  "Then  for  good- 
ness' sake,  why  isn't  there  an  army  on  the  job?" 

The  Captain  shrugged  his  shoulders  philosophically,  as 
though  to  say  that  he  had  caught  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Islands  himself,  and  he  turned  back  to  gaze  at  the  far-off 
.*tars. 

"Too  much  trouble,"  he  said,  "they  just  don't  bother." 

"Then  here's  one  little  boy  who'll  bother.  All  I  ask, 
Cap,  is  that  you  put  me  off  at  the  right  dock." 

"Speak  to  Jimmy,  the  purser,  you  know.  He  won't 
forget." 

So  in  due  time,  in  the  thin  grey  of  the  morning,  the 
Prince  John  slipped  down  the  shifting  channel  of  Massett 
Inlet,  and  John  Eldon  found  himself  bustling  over  the  side 
with  a  club-bag  in  either  hand,  and  with  Jimmy  on  the 
deck  grinning  his  farewells. 

"Pick  you  up  next  trip,"  Jimmy  cheered.  "And  don't 
get  lost  in  the  muskegs." 

So  the  steamer  slid  away  again,  and  the  bustling 
traveler  looked  about  him.  Through  the  thinning  mists 
of  the  morning  there  were  a  half  dozen  faces  to  be  seem. 
There  was  a  man  with  a  bag  of  mail  in  his  hands,  there 
were  two  lumberjacks,  and  there  were  three  Indian 
children  who  had  come  down  to  greet  an  Indian  mother, 
the  only  other  passenger  to  be  thrust  over  the  edge  of  the 
vessel  at  this  port  by  Jimmy  the  purser. 

The  gold  rush,  John  Eldon  reflected,  had  probably  net 
ripened  yet. 

"Where's  the  best  hotel?"  he  demanded  of  the  depart- 
ing mail-man. 

"Best?"  the  man  stared;  then  slowly  his  eyes  took  in 
the  voyager's  natty  figure.  "The  Vancouver,  six  hundred 
miles  away;  but  if  you're  thinking  of  stopping  at  Port 
Clements  long,  somebody'U  put  you  up.  That's  the 
hotel  there,  with  all  them  purty  boards  nailed  across  the 
window.     Yes,  it  closed  down  two-three  years  ago  when 

the  lumbering  business  went  up But  you  ain't  come 

to  start  something,  have  you,  stranger?" 

The  phrase,  significant  as  it  is,  has  varying  meanings 
in  different  localities;  but  just  now  John  Eldon  decided 
that  it  was  innocent  enough. 

"Might,"  he  said,  "if  I  saw  something  big  enough  .  .  " 
"Then  you're  just  the  man  we've  been  needing  here  for 


years,"  the  mail-man  gave 
his  judgment,  "but  don't 
be  in  any  too  big  hurry 
jumping  into  anything. 
There's  so  many  things 
about  here  that  a  man 
ought  to  take  time.  Now, 
there's  two  or  three  good 
places  for  lumber  mills,  and 
there's  a  couple  around  the 
Inlet  somewhere  or  other 
which  used  to  run,  but 
closed  down.  We  could 
do  with  a  canning  plant  in 
here,  or  a  crab-factory,  but 
you're  too  far  south  for 
whales.  And  then  there's 
some  grand  land  for  farm- 
ing; but  I  s'pose  you're  too 
big  a  man  for  anything  of 
that  kind." 

The  Land  of  Opportun- 
ity 


ELDON  reflected.  Op- 
portunities, it  was 
plain,  were  overflowing 
from  the  lap  of  the  land 
of  Arcady.  They  were 
pouring  upon  him  in  con- 
fusing profusion. 

"There  don't  happen  to 
be  any  minerals  around 
here?"  he  asked. 

"We're  just  over-run 
with  them,"  the  citizen 
assured.  "There's  coal, 
and  iron  and  copper  and 
silver  and  gold ..." 

"Then  I'll  just  rustle 
some  breakfast,  and  if 
you'll  have  a  motor  ready 
for  me  in  an  hour,  I'll  start 
out  looking  some  things 
over.  How  far  did  you  say  it  was  over  to  the  Gold 
Coast?" 

The  package  of  mail  almost  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  the  citizen  of  Port  Clements,  and  he  stood  there 
for  some  time,  staring  at  every  detail  of  the  traveler,  from 
the  tips  of  his  shining  auburn  shoes  to  the  crease  of  his 
velvet  hat. .  In  that  moment  it  seemed  that  he  came  to  a 
sad  decision. 

"The  Gold  Coast  ain't  more'n  fifteen  miles  across 
country,"  he  spoke  listlessly,  as  he  had  first  spoken. 
"But  these  Islands  ain't  more'n  two  hundred  miles  long 
and  they  ain't  more'n  seventy-five  wide  at  the  widest 
spot.  Now,  where'd  you  think  we  got  any  use  for  a 
motor  car  up  here?  There  ain't  a  car  this  side  of  the 
mainland.  I  could  go  over  and  get  Sid  Whalen  to  come 
in  with  his  ox-cart,  but  we  do  our  own  walking  in  this 
part  of  the  country." 

The  suggestion  was  adequate,  so  John  Eldon  wandered 
up  the  wooden  way,  through  the  wooden  town,  and  he 
wondered  at  the  queer  little  houses  fringing  the  route 
of  that  narrow,  winding  plank  walk  that  made  up  the 
sole  and  only  street  which  came  to  greet  his  eyes.  That 
planked  highway  rambled  through  the  stumps  ana  the 
houses,  and  once,  when  he  stopped  to  stare  about  him, 
he  picked  some  wild  berries  which  had  forced  their  way 
over  the  edge  of  the  wooden  roadway.  Some  Haida 
children  tramped  by,  on  the  far  si^'e  stolid,  wide-eyed 
and  curious;  and  when  he  looke  i  pa?t  them,  he  saw 
that  the  rambling  roadway  vanished  somewhere  beyond 
the  curves  into  the  pine  forests  which  blotted  out  the 
whole  world  of  normal  distance. 

So  John  Eldon  brea  sfdsted  with  the  mail-carrying 
post-master,  and  in  time  it  developed  that  the  official's 
name  wa?  Mackeall,  and  that  in  addition  to  making  the 
only  public  coffee  in  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
stray  lumberjacks  and  fisherfolk,  he  had  a  complete  cor- 
ner on  the  mercantile  transactions  for  the  district. 

"Now,  what  we  want  is  action,"  Eldon  bounded  to  his 
feet;  "fifteen  miles,  you  say?  I'll  throw  a  pack  together 
and  be  over  at  the  Gold  Coast  by  night." 

Mackeall  glanced  up  from  his  week-old 
and  asked  laconically: 

"Where  you  going  to  get  a  tent?  You  might  get 
across  to  Tellel;  that's  on  the  East  Coast,  but  that's 
smaller  than  this  plare,  and  since  they  pack  everj^hing 
in  from  here,  I  know  they  ain't  got  a  tent.  There's  one 
over  at  Buckley  Bay;  leastways  there  was  a  month  ago, 
because  Bill  Parsons  told  me  he's  going  to  borrow  it 
from  the  Indian  Agent.  Bill,  he  hunts  once  in  a  while; 
but  he's  a  shiftless  cuss;  and  if  he's  got  that  tent,  it  won't 
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be  back  till  fall,  and  you  won't  be  able  to  go  into  the 
Gold  Coast  till  next  summer." 

John  Eldon  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  combination 
sofa-bed  running  across  one  end  of  Mackeall's  cabin,  and 
he  began  to  reflect,  seriously,  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  left  Vancouver  six  hundred  miles  to  the  South. 

A  youngster  of  ten  strolled  in,  looked  for  a  time  at  the 
unsorted  mail  on  the  floor,  and  made  a  bold  remark. 

"Dad  wants  his  paper,"  he  declared. 

"Ain't  sorted  yet;  get  out."  Mackeall  returned  to  a 
perusal  of  the  newspaper  which  was  already  passing  into 
history;  but  the  youngster  was  persistent. 

"Dad's  gonna  sail  over  Buckley  Bay  way  this  after- 
noon, and  he  wants  the  paper,  'cause  he  thinks  maybe 
he'lj  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  days  before  the  sawmill 
opens," 

"Huh,"  Mackeall  conceded,  as  he  plunged  into  thfe  mail 
sack.  "If  they're  turning  out  a  stick  there,  short  of  a 
year,  I'm  a  duffer.  Dad's  kinda  previous,  ain't  he, 
Jimmy?  If  he  got  there  a  year  after  the  mill  opened, 
it'd  be  more  natural.    Now  get  out;  you're  a  nuisance." 

Jitnmy  got  out,  with  a  grin  on  his  lips.  Mackeall  re- 
lurhfed  to  his  paper. 

Problems  in  Procrastination 

PERHAPS  I'd  better  run  over  to  Buckley  Bay  with 
that  kid's  dad  this  afternoon  to  see  about  that 
tent,"  he  ventured;  but  Mackeall's  eyes  did  not  pause  in 
their  reading. 

"How'd  you  get  back?"  he  demanded,  "Jimmy's  dad 
is  going  over  there  in  that  one-horse  fishing  tug  of  his, 
and  don't  you  go  thinking  he's  looking  for  a  job.  The 
only  thing  that'd  drive  Jack  Kelvin  back  here  inside  a 
week  would  be  the  whining  of  the  saws  in  the  mill  what 
ain't  going  to  open.    So  you  see?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  Eldon  did  not  see.  He  gath- 
ered that  there  was  an  essential  tent  somewhere;  but 
that  there  was,  all  about  him,  a  vast  indifference  to  the 
routine  of  life. 

"I  say,"  he  burst  out  so  impetuously  that  Mackeall 
dropped  his  paper,  "I'm  going  over  to  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  I've  got  to  have  that  tent  and  all  the  rest  of  the  out- 
fit, and  I'm  not  going  to  wait  till  next  summer  to  do  it. 
What  you  people  need  around  here  is  somebody  to  jack  a 
little  life  into  you." 

"No,  'tain't  that,"  Mackeall  corrected  calmly  and  un- 
offended,  "what  we  need  is  somebody  to  come  in  here 
with  money  and  develop  the  country.  Why,  look  at  me! 
I  had  half  this  town  sur- 
veyed off  into  lots  three 
years  ago;  spent  my  own 
money,  'cause  they  told 
me  the  saw-mill  was  going 
to  build  double.  Well,  it 
ain't  done  it;  it's  closed  al- 
together now.  That's 
what  we  want;  somebody 
to  come  in  here  and  de- 
velop the  country.  The 
place  is  just  running  over 
with  good  chances  for  a 
young  man  with  money. 
There's  timber  and  fish 
and  land  and  minerals.  .  ." 

•'Then  why  don't  you 
take  your  feet  down  off 
the  counter  and  get  me 
that  tent?" 

Mackeall  considered  the 
harsh  remark  carefully. 

''L'll  talk  to  Kelvin  about 
it,"  he  made  his  conces- 
sion, "that  is,  if  I  .see  him 
before  he  goes.  But  I'm 
telling  you,  there  ain't 
anything  to  be  gained  by 
hurrying." 

But  Eldon,  being  filled 
with  the  thrill  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  talked  about  it,  and 
finally  paraded  his  wonder 
at  this  great  sloth  towards 
the  lure  of  riches. 

"For  goodness  sake,"  he 
demanded,  "why  aren't 
you  over  there  now?  You 
■ay  they  scrape  the  gold 
up  in  their  hands;  then 
why  don't  you  go?" 

"Been    there    once," 
Mackeall  declared.  "Sure,  you  scrape  up  the  gold  in  your 
hands;  but  you  got  to  wait  for  a  south-easter.   Too  much 
bother.    Though  there's  always  some  folks  from  the  out- 
side try  it  every  summer." 

Being  vigorous  with  the  thrill  of  life  and  eager  for 
a  rap  at  the  world,  Eldon  pre.s.sed  his  point  in  favor  of 
his  Arcady. 

"Then  why  don't  you  saw  up  some  of  this  timber  I  see 
all  around?" 


"Takes  money.  Ain't  got  it;  don't  know  where  I'd 
get  it.  That's  what  I'm  telling  you;  somebody's  got  to 
come  in  here  with  money." 

"Then  why  don't  you  fish?" 

"Do,"  Mackeall  declared  in  triumph.  "Went  out  last 
week;  got  a  hundred  pounds  in  an  hour.  Take  another 
week  to  eat  it.  ..." 

"But  I  mean  fish,'"  Eldon  interrupted  impatiently. 
"Open  up  a  packing  plant.    Fish  in  a  big  way." 

"Oh,  the  Indians  do  that,"  the  patient  Mackeall  in- 
formed wearily.  "Thought  you  knew  that.  There's  no 
more  than  enough  packing  plants  now  to  keep  the  Indians 
going.  They  got  to  make  a  living  somehow;  can't  crowd 
them  out  of  a  job." 

"But  what  I  mean  is  start  a  new  plant;  get  the  big 
wheels  turning."  Mackeall  nodded  solemnly  and  're- 
flectively'; 

"Yoti're  right,  stranger,  ''  he  admitted.  "Somebody'll 
do  thatj  some  day." 

The  youth  and  vitality  of  the  visitor  were  being  held 
under  difficult  restraint,  but  there  was  still  another  point 
which  was  too  close  at  hand,  too  obvious,  to  pass  by. 

"Then  why  don't  you  farm?"  he  demanded.  "It  does- 
n't take  a  capitalist  to  come  in  and  open  up  a  farm  in 
Arcady." 

"In  what?"  Mackeall  asked.  "Oh,  I  see.  No,  it  don't; 
and  you  just  ought  to  go  in  and  see  Professor  Dubrow's 
place.  Say,  but  that's  the  spot.  He's  only  been  here  ten 
years,  and  he's  got  a  mile  and  a  half  of  corduroy  road 
built;  and  he's  got  two  team  of  oxen.  You  just  got  to  see 
that  place,  or  Ben  Tinker's.  Ben's  got  the  best  oat  farm 
around  here;  wonderful  opportunities  for  a  young  man. 

"Ben  Tinker's  one  of  our  live  wires;  and  you  got  to 
meet  him.  He  come  in  here  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  young 
chap  like  you,  with  lots  of  get-up-and-go  to  him;  and 
now  he's  got  what  I  call  the  best  farm  on  the  whole  of 
the  Queen  Charlottes,  and  he's  one  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens." 

Eldon  rose  briskly  to  his  feet. 

"Then  he's  the  sort  of  chap  I  want  to  see,"  he  de- 
clared. "Where  do  you  find  his  farm?  He  might  have  a 
tent  to  spare." 

"Just  follow  the  plank  road  to  the  end  of  the  town  and 
take  the  trail  through  the  pines  to  the  left.  You'll  come  to 
Ben's  place  about  five  mile  out.  You  can't  miss  it;  for 
it's  a  ten-acre  clearing ..." 

"Ten  acres?"  Eldon  gasped,  and  he  sat  down  again 
somewhat  weakly. 

Something  in  that  seemed  to  touch  the  pride  of  Mack- 


eall, for  he  bridled  to  the  defence  of  "The  Islands'  "  lead- 
ing agriculturist. 

"He's  going  to  have  two  more  acres  to  oats  a  year 
from  next  summer,"  he  began,  angrily;  then  subsided, 
as  though  even  anger  were  not  worth  the  pains. 

For  a  time  after  that,  the  visitor  and  Mackeall  stared 
at  each  other,  in  search  for  the  dawn  of  understanding. 
Eldon  was  the  first  to  recover  his  voice;  and  when  he 
spoke  again,  there  was  less  of  impatience  and  pagerness  in 


his^  tones— a     resignation     to     the    general    lethargy. 
"Then  what  do  you  do  up  here?"  he  asked,  and  the 
inflection  somehow  seemed  sympathetic. 

"A  lot  of  things,"  Mackeall  nodded,  "but  there's  one 
thing  we  don't  do,  and  that's  worry.  I  used  to  be  young 
and  on  my  toes  just  like  you,  stranger,  when  I  came  here 
twenty  years  ago;  but  you  get  over  that  here.  It  ain't 
worth  while.  Why,  there's  lots  of  things  to  do.  You  fish 
and  you  hunt  and  you  dream;  and  you  tell  every  stranger 
you  see  that  the  thing  we  want  is  capital.  ..  Why,  see' 
what  a  saw-mill  would  do  for  my  town  lots.  And  I  guess 
it'll  build  double  some  day;  that  is,  if  it  ever  opens  again. 
Say,  stranger,  you  stay  here  a  while  and  you'll  see  things 
the  way  I  do.  I  just  picked  up  that  there  Province  paper 
from  Vancouver,  and  what  does  it  say?  Talks  already 
about  whether  they'll  be  having  bread  lines  this  winter. 
Say,  stranger,  I'm  laughing  all  over.  Why,  all  we  got  to 
do  is  get  hungry,  then  we  hold  the  front  door  open  and 
let  some  more  fish  run  in,  or  partridge,  or  whatever  you 
want.  And  you  talk  about  living  in  a  city?  There  ain't 
anything  to  worry  about  here;  it  all  comes  to  you.  You 
just  stay  a  couple  of  years,  stranger,  and  you'll  be  as 
good  as  any  of  us." 

Once  more  the  visitor  rose  hurriedly  to  his  feet;  and  he 
threw  out  protesting  hands. 

"Heaven  forbid!"  he  exclaimed.  "I'm  good  enough 
now;  and  I  want  that  tent.  It's  the  Gold  Coast  for  me, 
and  not  lotus-land.  Say,  Mackeall,  I've  got  too  much 
dash  to  snuggle  down  in  a  place  like  this  and  let  the 
salmon  swim  in  the  front  door.  Now,  stand  off  and 
watch  my  smoke;  it'll  do  you  good.  Unless,"  he  added, 
as  an  ^fter-thought,  "you  want  to  come  along.  Oh,  ye 
pet  of  Homer!" 

Mackeall  shrugged  his  shoulders  patiently. 
"I  won't  bother,"  he  decided.  "It's  too  much  trouble." 
So  he  and  various  others  of  the  tribe  of  lotus-eaters  sat 
down  to  watch  the  smoke  of  the  stranger  and  within  a 
week  they  found  that  he  had  dug  up  a  Haida  Indian  with 
a  gasoline  fishing-boat,  that  they  had  been  to  Buckley 
Bay  and  back,  a  journey  of  at  least  thirty  miles,  that  they 
had  rescued  the  Island  tent  from  Bill  Parsons — for  Bill, 
after  all,  had  decided  to  postpone  his  hunting  until  next 
season — and  that  he  was  all  decked  out  in  bright  new 
goods,  ready  for  the  perils  of  the  Muskeg  Trail  leading 
from  the  Inlet  across  a  wing  of  the  Island  to  the  eastern 
Gold  Coast. 

Two  days  later,  when  Eldon  floundered  his  way  out 
through  the  muskeg  to  Tellel,  the  glittering  costume  was 
as  stained  and  draggled  as  anything  which  Mackeall  had 

ever  worn;  but  somehow 
or  other,  when  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  high  wood- 
ed shore,  with  a  lazy  surf 
idling  its  way  over  the  lure 
of  the  yellow  sands,  and 
with  the  long,  listless 
stretch  of  the  sea  melting- 
and  blending  with  the 
haze  of  the  horizon,  the 
problem  of  costume  did 
not  seem  to  matter  after 
all. 

At  Tellel  an  Indian  or 
two,  and  an  odd  white, 
strayed  down  to  watch 
him  uncritically;  and  when 
he  asked,  a  little  less 
briskly,  for  the  Gold  Coast 
somebody  nodded  and 
pointed  towards  the  shim- 
mering mystery  of  those 
gleaming  sands. 

"Eighteen  miles  of  it, 
gold  strewn.  And  no- 
body here  to  work  it!" 
Eldon's  voice  wrestled 
with  the  problem,  and 
some  time  later  somebody 
answered. 

"You'll  find  two  or 
three  camps  down  the 
coast  a  ways.  Straight 
ahead;  can't  miR.s  them." 

He  did  find  a  camp  the 
next  day,  five  miles  down 
the  coast;  but  there  was 
about  it  none  of  the  magic 
fever  of  a  gold  rush. 

A  woman  was  sitting 
there  in  the  sun,  with  the 
odor  of  the  pines  all  about 
her,  and  with  the  whiff  of  the  salt  sea  in  the  air,  and  she 
was  blowing  gold  from  sand.  She  sat  there,  with  an  idle 
breeze  at  her  back;  she  dipped  her  fingers  into  a  vessel  of 
blackish  sand,  and  as  the  substance  trickled  through  the 
air,  she  blew  upon  it  lightly.  Black  specks  drifted  away 
through  the  air,  while  thin,  gleaming  yellow  ones  fell  to 
the  cloth  beneath. 

Rldon    looked    away    from    the    woman's    eyes,     at 
Covlinvcd  ov  page  !,7 
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Stark  fighters  these  Galleghers — the  crazy  Galleghers — and  this  one  fighting  for  the  love  and 

life  of  Mary  Boyle,  in  the  weltering  fury  of  the  open  Lake 

GALLEGHER   OF   BEAVER 


tells  him. 
sour    and 
'Gallegher 
you're  one 


HERE  was  a  gathering  in 
McCann's  store,  with  the 
smoky  lamp  in  one  corner 
and  the  air  heady  with  the 
heat   of   the  stove.     The 
dance  would  not  begin  until  ten, 
but  that  day  Eddie   "Bowery" 
Gallegher  had  come  home  from 
"*"    his'summer's  steamboating.    An 
overgrown  boy  he  was,  for  all  his 
mate's  ticket,  with  a  wide  grin  and  a 
laugh    that  would  charm   a  response 
from  the  Sphinx.   No  one  had  told  him 
yet  about  Gisli  Gislison — not  even  his 
<r  ^  brother  Big  Joe  had  dared  to  tell  him. 

Bowery  was  in  high  spirits,  and  no 
wonder,  having  come  home  to  the  loneliest,  yet  most 
cheerful  and  hospitable  place  on  the  lakes— Beaver 
Island.  We  all  sat  around  the 
stove — the  McCann  boys, 
old  man  Dunlevy,  Salty 
Gallegher  and  Hughie  Big 
Biddy  Gallegher,  Tight  Galle- 
gher and  Willie  Boyle  and  a 
few  more.  There  was  a  drop 
to  drink  and  the  dance  to 
follow,  and  the  perch  had  be- 
gun to  run,  and  outside  along 
the  loose  sand  shore  the  creak- 
ing, groaning  frames  told  of 
the  lacy  gill  nets  drying  in  the 
night  wind. 

"Ye  know  how  scarce  jobs 
■Apre,  and  men  laid  up?" 
Bowery  leaned  forward  with 
his  hearty  laugh.  "I  was  on 
the  dock  when  the  Menomin- 
ee put  in  and  I  went  aboard 
her  and  struck  the  old  man. 
'Give  me  anything  from  mate 
to  wheelin',  but  no  lookout,'  I 
He  looks  me  over, 
hard,  and  says: 
hey?  I'll  bet 
o'  them  condemn- 
ed, lousy  Beaver  Island  Galle- 
ghers that's  holdin'  down 
berths  on  half  the  lake  boats 
at  this  minute!'  Delany,  who 
was  second  mate  on  the 
Manitou  last  year,  he  was 
standin'  by,  and  he  began  to 
grin.  'I  got  two  Beaver 
Galleghers  aboard  now,'  says 
the  old  man,  'and  I  reckon  I 
can  stand  one  more,  so  git 
aboard  and  go  to  wheelin'  --" 

BOWERY  ceased  speaking. 
A  queer  tension  had 
fallen  upon  the  group  of  us, 
and  he  was  quick  to  sense  it. 
He  saw  the  stranger  standing 
to  one  side,  arms  folded — a 
long,  gaunt,  flax-haired  man 
with  a  face  like  molded  iron 
he  was,  and  a  queer  cold 
smile  twisting  his  thin  lips. 
He  looked  once  at  Bowery 
Gallegher,  then  he  turned 
and  went  out,  with  a  lithe 
and  silent  step. 

"What  the  hell!"  ejacu- 
lated Bowery,  astonished. 
"Where  did  that  blow  in 
from?" 

Hughie  Big  Biddy  leaned 
forward  and  spat  into  the 
stove. 

"Wash'nton     Island — One 
o'  them  Icelanders  from  the 
Wisconsin  side,"  he  said  awk- 
wardly.   There  was  a  little  silence.    Bowery 
glanced  from  face  to  face,  then  spoke. 

"Well,    what    is    it?      You    fellers  ain't    lettin' 
squareheads  run  over  here?" 

Willie  Boyle  smiled  in  that  queer,  knowing  way  of  his. 
Willie  had  run  a  saloon  for  forty  years  and  never  taken  a 
drink;  and  a  wise  man  learns  a  lot  in  forty  years. 

"Goin'  to  fish  this  fall.  Bowery?"  he  asked  gently. 
"With  your  brother  Joe,  maybe?" 
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"Uh-huh.  Dad's  goin'  to  give  us  the i'fcanor,  Joe  and  I 
go  half  on  the  nets,  and  we'll  get  in  on  the  perch  in  a 
couple  of  weeks — What's  that  feller  doing  over  here? 
Layin'  over?" 

"Something  like  that,"  said  Willie  Boyle.  "He's  got 
out  trap  nets  here  and  there — nobody  knows  just  where. 
He  don't  flag  'em.    He  just  seems  to  feel  where  they  are." 

"Huh?"  Bowery  stared,  frowned  perplexedly.  "You 
don't  mean  he's  fishin'  over  here?     Who's  with  him?" 

"Nobody,"  grunted  Emmet  McCann.  "The  damn' 
steelhead  is  campin'  on  Pismire  Island;  he's  runnin'  Km 
own  nets — and  nobody  ain't  botherin'  him." 


Tall  and  slraighl  was  Mary  Boyle,  deep-breasted,  deep-eyed,  loitb  a  laugh 
in  her  voice  and  a  sob  in  her  throal  when  she  sang. 


them 


"I'll  be  damned!"  ejaculated  Bowery,  starii  g  around. 
"What's  happened  to  you  guys  this  summer?  Everybody 
got  paralysis  or  somethin'?  Does  Joe  let  this  feller  alone, 
too?" 

A  grin  flitted  about  the  circle  of  faces.  Big  Joe,  by 
virtue  of  his  brawn,  was  the  best  man  on  the  island;  a 
slow   and     mountainous  fisherman,   none   too    swift    of 


thought,  but  easily  the  best^liked  man   on  the 
Beavers. 

"Joe  interfered,"  said  Willie  Boyle.  "He  got 
laid  up  for  a  week  and  lost  a  six  hundred  dollar 
pound  net.  The  two  McCafferty  boys  interfered 
and  so  did  them  Danes  over  to  Garden  Island.  They 
landed  on  Pismire  one  night  and  warned  Gislison  off.  He 
come  over  to  the  dance  the  next  night  and  cleaned  the 
whole  of  them — proper!  He's  come  over  for  the  dance 
to-night,  I  guess." 

"He  ain't  a  bad  sort,"  spoke  up  old  Dunlevy,  quaver- 
ingly.  "Them  Icelanders  do  be  the  byes  to  handle  a 
boat!  When  this  lad  come  over  first,  in  a  west  gale  it  was, 
and  his  engine  gone  dead  on  him,  and  he  wid  a  tarp 
rigged  for'ard  for  a  sail!  All  them  Chicago  yachts  was 
ridin'  out  the  blow  in  the  harbor,  here,  when  in  he  comes 
wid  his  tarp  and  his  tiller,  and  him  standin'  on  the 
weather  rail  and  hollerin'  at  'em.    Glory  be,  how  he  did 

holler  at  thim  yachts  as  he 
come  up  the  harbor!  I'm 
laughin'  yet  to  think  of  it." 

"He's  clever  on  his  feet, 
too,"  added  Tight  Gallegher. 
sighing  a  bit  at  thought  of  his 
crutch  and  the  foot  he  had 
lost  years  back  under  the 
sawmill  blade.  "D'ye  mind 
when  he  stepped  out  wid 
Danny  McCafferty  an'  step- 
ped him  down,  and  niver  the 
same  step  twicet?  Aye,  clever 
he  is!  Gisli  Gislison  is  the 
name  of  him.  On  the  ocean 
in  the  war  he  was,  so  Mary 
Boyle  was  tellin'  me." 

Bowery  started  at  that. 
"And  how  does  Mary  know 
about  it?" 

"He'll  be  takin'  her  to  the 
dance  to-night,  I  guess,"  said 
Willie  Boyle,  who  was  Mary's 
uncle.  "It's  a  free  country, 
ye  know,  Eddie." 

Bowery  came  to  his  feet,  all 
the  laughing  good-humor 
gone  from  the  face  of  him. 

"Any  man,"  said  he,  "who 
camps  on  Pismire,  and  fishes 
lonely,  and  don't  flag  his  nets. 
is  crazy!  I  s'pose  you  buy 
his  fish,  James?" 

His  cousin  James  nodded. 
"Being  the  company's  agent. 
I  play  square.  He  gets  fish, 
too!  Eight  hundred  pound 
to-day,  a  hundred  an'  forty 
bucks.  Uses  a  net  some,  but 
mostly  hooks.  He  hired  an 
Indian  lad  to  help  him  with 
the  gill  nets,  but  the  lad  be- 
come scared  of  him  and  quit. 
He  has  miles  an'  miles  of  the 
hooks,  they  tell  me." 

"See  you  later,"  said  Eddie 
Bowery,  and  went  stamping 
out  of  the  store. 

THERE  was  a  space  of 
silence  after  his  going. 
All  were  thinking  the  same 
thing,  regretting  that  Bow- 
ery had  not  waited  to  hear 
the  rest.  Being  the  men  they 
were,  they  had  first  dwelt 
upon  the  good  qualities  of 
Gisli  Gislison,  the  things  to 
be  admired  in  the  man;  but 
there  were  other  things  to  be 
said  later,  and  none  so  good. 

"Bowery's  nobody's  fool," 

said  Salty  Gallegher.      'He's 

warned  and  that'll  be  a  plenty  for  him." 

Willie  Boyle  rose.     "I'm  not  missin'  the 

dance  this  night,"  said  he,  smiling.    "I've  got  t«n  dollars 

that  says  Bowery  cleans  the  Icelander." 

"Which  way?"  quavered  old  Dunlevy.     "Wid  his  fists 
—or  wid  Mary?" 

"Both  ways,"  said  Willie  Boyle.    "Ten  each  way." 
Willie  Boyle  was  ten  dollars  poorer  within  the  next  two 
hours. 
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Mary  Boyle  lived  on  her  father's  farm,  four  miles  out  of 
St.  James  on  the  Barney  Lake  road,  beyond  the  log  cabin 
of  the  white-haired  recluse  who  had  been  a  Russian  baron 
and  a  great  surgeon  before  the  blindness  came  on  him. 
Tall  and  straight  was  Mary  Boyle,  deep-breasted,  deep- 
eyed,  with  a  laugh  in  her  glance  and  a  sob  in  her  throat 
when  she  sang  the  Irish  songs  beside  her  mother's  melod- 
eon,  and  a  gray  witchery  under  her  black  brows  that 
had  stirred  the  heart  of  more  than  one  man.  Back  from 
school  had  come  Mary  Boyle  to  help  the  sisters  teach  the 
youngsters  their  reading  and  writing,  and  she  could 
handle  a  boat  with  any  man,  or  gaff  and  pull  as  the  motor 
roared  and  the  lifter  brought  in  the  lacy  nets  and  the 
big  whitefish  went  hurtling  into  the  tub  below. 

Up  the  white  gravel  road  came  striding  Gisli  Gislison, 
his  head  back  and  his  yellow  hair  pale  in  the  sunlight, 
and  turned  in  at  the  gate.  Mary  heard  the  creak  and  the 
bang  of  it,  and  came  running  from  the  kitchen,  and  she 
hoping  to  see  Bowery  that  morning.  When  she  saw  who 
it  was,  she  halted  in  the  doorway  and  the  sparkle  died  out 
of  her  eyes. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Gisli  Gislison,  a  smile  on  his  lips 
and  the  ice  melting  from  his  cold  gaze.  He  came  forward 
to  the  verandah  and  halted  by  the  step.  He  was  not  a 
big  sort  of  man,  as  he  stood  with  hands  on  hips  and  his 
head  tilted  up  but  he  made  the  lass  think  of  a  steel  toy 
with  a  soul  put  into  it  by  mistake. 

"Is  it  my  father  you'd  like  to  see?"  asked  Mary,  with  a 
lift  of  her  brows. 

Gisli  Gislison  smiled  at  her.  "You  know  well  enough, 
my  dear,  that  it's  not,"  said  he.  "Have  you  time  to  talk 
a  little?" 

Mary  thought  of  the  four-mile  walk  he  had  taken  to  see 
her,  and  she  smiled  and  bid  him  to  a  chair.  He  refused 
that,  but  stood  by  the  verandah  post  and  looked  at  her, 
until  under  his  gaze  the  smile  died  out  of  her  eyes. 

"Mary,  I've  no  man  helping  me,"  and  his  voice  was 
smooth  and  inflexible.  "I've  a  few  trap  nets,  and  a  tub 
of  gill-nets  in  the  boat,  and  miles  of  hooks,  which  is  the 
only  way  I  can  fish  alone.  But  it's  in  the  blood,  Mary.  I 
can  feel  the  fish.  Ask  James  Gallegher  if  I  don't  bring  in 
two  men's  share  of  fish!  That's  a  living  and  more,  my 
dear.  I  can  buy  a  farm  on  Garden  Island  from  the  Injuns, 
and  there'll  be  no  wall  of  religion  between  us,  Mary,  for 
I'll  do  as  you  wish  in  that  way." 

"Please!"  broke  in  the  girl  pleadingly.  "No,  no, 
Gisli — please  don't!    You  must  not." 

"And  why  not?"  he  asked,  ice  gleaming  again  in  his 
eyes. 

"I — I  don't  love  you,"  she  returned. 
"Love  makes  love,  my  dear,"  he  said.    The  girl  shook 
her  head. 
"No." 

The  word,  in  its  finality,  widened  his  eyes,  and  under 
their  harsh  ice-glimmer  Mary  whitened. 
"You  will  not?" 

"It's  impossible.    Don't  ask  me." 
"Then  I'll  not.     I'll  come  and  take  yon.     Make  the 
best  of  it!"  <. 

POR  a  moment  she  was  in  shaking  dread  of  him,  under 
•*    the  inflexible  glitter  of   his   steady  gaze.     Then    the 
blood  came  to  her  cheeks,  and 
anger. 

"How  dare  you!"  she  flashed 
out.  "If  my  father  heard  you, 
he'd  take  the  whip  to  you — " 

"And  I'd  break  his  neck," 
said  Gisli  Gislison  calmly. 
"Listen,  my  dear!  All  these 
weeks  you've  played  a  nice 
game,  you've  walked  and 
talked  and  danced  with  me, 
and  now  that  your  man  is  home 
again  you  think  you  can  forget 
it.  But  you  can't.  What  did  I 
do  to  your  man  two  weeks  ago 
at  the  dance,  eh?  Look  out! 
I'll  come  and  take  you — like 
this." 

He  put  out  a  hand  to  her 
arm,  and  his  fingers  were  like  a 
steel  band  encircling  it.  And  at 
that  she  gave  him  a  man's  blow, 
drawing  blood  from  his  lips 
and  cutting  her  knuckles  on 
his  strong  white  teeth.  Gisli 
Gislison  did  not  move,  but 
smiled  at  the  blow  and  nodded. 
She  shrank. 

Neither  of  them  had  ob- 
served the  approach  of  a  fliv- 
ver, which  now  rattled  to  a 
halt     before     the     farm     and 


With  the  death  roll  of  his  ovon 
craft  he  Was  in  the  air. 


Bowery  Gallegher  jumped  out.    The 
car  drove  on,  and  Bowery  turned  in 
to  the  gate.    Gisli  Gislison  loosed  the 
girl's    arm    and    glanced    over    his 
shoulder  as  Bowery  came  up  to  them. 
"What's  goin'  on  here?"  snapped 
Bowery,  seeing  the  look  in   Mary's 
face  and   the  blood 
on    the    Icelander's 
lip.     "Is  he  bother- 
in'  you,  Mary?" 

"It's  my  affair, 
Eddie,"  she  said 
quietly.  "Gisli,  get 
away  from  here. 
Don't  come  here 
again.  I  never  want 
to  see  you  again, 
understand?" 

Gisli  Gislison 
smiled,  and  turned 
to  Bowery,  who  met 
his  gaze  with  a  black 
scowl. 

"You  heard  her," 
he  said.  "Get  out  o' 
here!" 

"You're  a  nice 
boy,"  said  Gisli  im- 
perturbably.  "But 
you  get  mad  too 
easy.  Don't  get 
mad.  Bowery.  Next 
time  you  get  mad — 
look  out!  I'm  a 
better  man  than  you 
are,  and  I  take  what 
I  want.    Goodbye." 

"Better  man  than 
I  am,  is  it?"  said 
Bowery.  "Off  with 
your  coat,  then — " 

"Enough  o'  that!"  Old  Tom  Boyle, 
Mary's  father,  had  come  out  to  the 
door,  and  a  dour  man  he  was.  "You,  Bowery!  I  heard  how 
ye  did  be  fightin'  this  felly  for  an  hour  until  the  both  of 
yez  was  floppin'  like  fish  on  the  flure  and  he  put  ye  out 
wid  a  kick—and  I'll  have  none  of  it.  You,  what's-yer- 
name!  Git  off'n  this  place  an'  stay  off'n  it,  and  keep 
yer  eyes  off'n  my  girl  or  I'll  be  puttin'  a  load  o'  buckshot 
into  yer  carcass.   Git!" 

Gisli  Gislison  looked  at  him,  smiled  a  little,  and  walked 
away. 

"What  ye  want  here.  Bowery?"  growled  Tom  Boyle. 

"Come  up  to  tell  Mary  that  we  got  six  hundred  pound 
yesterday,  first  trip,"  said  Bowery,  and  laughed.  "Got 
any  objections,  Tom?" 

"Come  in  an'  eat  dinner,"  said  Tom  Boyle. 

*  *  # 

Tj^OR  three  weeks  Gisli  Gislison  was  little  seen  in  St. 

*     James,  coming  in  only  to  unload  his  fish  at  the  dock 

and  buy  gasoline  and  what  he  needed,  and  go  out  again. 


"Eddie 


He  held  his  lonely  camp  on  Pismire 
island  with  only  the  wheeling, 
squawking  gulls  for  company,  and 
because  he  was  there  nobody  went 
out  to  kill  ducks. 

He  was  not  a  good  man  to  bother 
or  disturb.  One  day  a  fish-tug  from 
Cheboygan  came  drifting  past  the 
harbor  and  Emmet  McCann  went 
out  to  her  and  brought  her  in  with 
two  battered  men  aboard  and  one 
of  them  with  four  ribs  broken.  Gisli 
Gislison  had  found  them  at  one  ot 
his  trap-nets,  robbing  it  of  perch, 
and  they  learned  quickly  what  sort 
of  man  he  was.  There  was  some  talk 
of  getting  the  sheriff  from  the  main- 
land, but  nothing 
came  of  it. 

Bowery  and  Big 
Joe  made  luck  with 
their  fishing,  and 
talked  of  buying  a 
boxed  boat  and  a 
lifter,  and  the  first 
September  gale  pas- 
sed, and  the  second 
was  well  due  to  ar- 
rive, when  Big  Joe 
caught  his  foot  be- 
tween boat  and 
wharf.  That  was  on 
a  Saturday,  and  on 
Sunday  Big  Joe  sat 
with  his  foot  in  a 
chair  and  a  week's 
rest  ahead. 

In  the  afternoon  Bowery  was  visitr. 
irg  at  Tom  Boyle's  farm,  and  when 
the  singing  was  done  and  Tcm  had 
mixed  a  "hot  one,"  Bowery  told  of  the 
bad  luck. 

"It's  not  the  week's  layoff  that  I 
mind,  as  you  know  well,"  and  he 
laughed  his  deep,  rich  laugh,  "but  the  loss  of  gear  and  a 
big  haul  we'd  counted  on  Monday.  We've  had  two 
traps  out  for  a  week  up  the  Garden  Island  Shore,  and  we 
left  a  new  gill  net  out  over  Sunday,  and  if  storm  comes 
up  we'll  never  see  that  net  again.  Besides  which,  some  o' 
them  blasted  Charlevoix  men  set  a  trap  for  bass  near- 
the  wreck  on  Hog  Island,  and  two  boxes  o'  fish  from  that 
trap  would  mean  a  hundred  clear.  Not  a  man  to  be  got  to 
help  me,  neither." 

"You  mind  yer  eye.  Bowery,"  growled  Tom  Boyle, 
"Fishin'  bass  is  ag'in  the  law,  and  robbin'  other  men's 
nets — " 

"They've  no  right  in  our  waters,"  said  Bowery,  "and 
as  for  the  law,  ain't  this  Beaver  Island?  How  about  you 
slaughterin'  them  mallard  two  weeks  ago?" 

Tom  Boyle  grinned  at  that,  and  said  no  more.  But  afteh 
a  little  Mary  spoke  up,  a  flash  in  her  gray  eye. 

"Eddie,  what  about  taking  me  to  help  you?  I've  not 
been  on  the  lake  all  summer, 
and  I  can  handle  the  boat  of- 
haul  nets  while  you  gaff? 
School  won't  start  until  Xues- 
day — I'll  go  out  to-morrow  if 
you'll  say  the  word!" 

Tom  Boyle  gave  the  girl  a 
sharp  look,  and  his  wife  sat 
back  in  her  rocker,  and  into 
the  cheeks  of  Bowery  crept  a 
rich  glow.  For  well  he  knew^ 
he  and  they  both,  that  Mary 
Boyle  had  made  up  her  mind 
on  him,  and  he  had  only  to, 
speak  his  heart  on  the  morrow 
to  come  home  with  finer  fisV( 
than  any  lying  in  the  tub. 

"Done  with  ye!"  he  ex. 
claimed.  "We'll  get  off  at  six, 
and  by  noon  we'll  be  done  and 
go  ashore  on  Garden  to  hav^ 
dinner  with  the  Danes." 

"TpHAT  afternoon  Bowery 
A  Gallegher  walked  back  to 
town,  and  a  happy  man  he  was, 
singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  and  giving  a  wild  yell  to 
each  man  he  met.  At  the  cross^ 
roads  he  met  the  priest,  who 
stopped  his  car  and  gave  Bow- 
ery a  hard  look. 

"Eddie  Bowery,"  he  said, 
"is  it  drunk  you  are?" 

"Mighty  nigh  it,  Father," 
and  Bowery  laughed  with  a]| 
his  heart. 

Conlhuied  on  page  isi 
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The  Courage  of  Individualism 

Too  Much  Dependence  Placed  on  Outside  Assistance,  Too  Little 

on  the  Individual 


STR  JOSEPH  FLAVELLE 


A  STRIKING  plea  for  individual 
courage,  individual  effort  was  made 
by  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Canadian  National  Newspaper 
and  Periodicals  Association  in  Toronto 

recently.  .  ,  „        ,, 

As  reported  in  The  Financial  Post,  the 
address  is  one  to  stir  the  heart  and  focus 
the  attention. 

"In  emphasizing  individualism,  said 
Sir  Joseph  Flavelle,  "I  am  not  claiming 
for  it  a  'cure-all.'  If  we  were  discussing 
the  whole  broad  issue  I  would  give  it  its 
relative  place,  but  in  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal I  can  not  do  so.  In  stressing  in- 
dividualism, I  am  only  stressing  one  of 
the  great  underlying  principles  in  affairs. 
I  will  introduce  the  subject  with  a  few 
illustrations,  and  perhaps  you  will  catch 
the  drift  of  my  thought. 

"In  a  book  of  Memoirs  of  a  German 
Prince — one  of  the  Hohenzollerns — the 
Prince  tells  of  his  experience  with  General 
Falkenhayn.  The  General  is  teaching  him 
to  ride,  and  after  taking  him  across  much 
rough  country  in  which  his  heart  nearly 
failed  him,  the  Prince  was  brought  up 
against  a  stiff  obstacle.  The  General  spat 
out,  'Throw  your  heart  across,  the  rest 
will  follow.'  I  think  in  this  statement  lies 
the  interpretation  of  character.  Our  diffi- 
culties accumulate,  and  when  the  supreme 
one  comes  at  the  tail  end,  the  test  of  a 
man  is  his  capacity  to  'throw  his  heart 
across.'  ,,■.,■ 

"Lord  Rosebery  in  his  book  of  Mis- 
cellanies' furnishes  a  copy  of  an  address 
which  he  delivered  to  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  which  the 
following  appeared:  . 

"  'We  had  then  (speaking  of  a  period 
fifty  years  back)  the  terrible  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  with  learning  on  the  one 
hand  and  poverty  on  the  other,  which  em- 
bodied in  a  new  form  the  competitive 
spirit  of  our  ancestors,  but  which  turned 
out  indomitable  Scotsmen,  who  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  who  had  done  so 
much,  that  they  needed  and  dreaded 
nothing  in  the  battle  of  life.' 

"He  illustrates  this  by  a  fellow-crafts- 
man of  yours,  Robertson  Nicholl,  the  son 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  now  Sir 
Robert  Nicholl  of  the  British  Weekly. 
He  won  a  bursary  of  £12,  which  took  him 
to  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  spent 
£8  in  fees,  and  had  £4  left  for  his  mainten- 
ance during  twenty  weeks  in  Aberdeen. 
He  spent  a  shilling  a  week  on  lodging;  his 
food  was  bread  and  cheese;  and  his 
drink  treacle  and  water.  Lord  Rosebery 
says,  by  way  of  parenthesis — 'I  ask  you 
to  remember  I  am  not  recommending  a 
diet,  but  recalling  a  character.'  Nicholl 
won  out,  even  though  he  had  to  go  through 
an  Aberdeen  winter  without  fuel  or  fire  in 
his  room. 

"Sir  James  Barrie,  in  his  rectorial 
address  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity in  May  last,  said  to  the  group  of 
young  men  graduating  from  the  univer- 
sity: 

"  'I  cannot  provide  you  with  a  staff 
for  your  journey,  but  perhaps  I  can  tell 
you  something  about  it,  how  to  use  it  and 
lose  it,  and  find  it  again,  and  cling  to  it 
more  than  fiver.  You  shall  cut  it — so  it  is 


ordained — every  one  of  you  for  himself — 
and  its  name  is  Courage.' 

"He  illustrated  this  in  a  letter  to  him 
from  Captain  Scott  of  the  Antarctic, 
written  in  the  'tent  you  know  of,'  where 
it  was  found  long  afterwards  with  his  body 
and  those  of  some  other  very  gallant 
gentlemen,  his  comrades.  The  letter,  in 
part,  was  as  follows: 

"  'We  are  pegging  out  in  a  very  com- 
fortless spot.  Hoping  tMs  letter  may  be 
found  and  sent  to  you,  I  write  you  a  word 
of  farewell.  I  want  you  to  think  well  of  me 
and  my  end.  Good-bye.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  end,  but  sad  to  miss  many  a  simple 
pleasure   which    I    had   planned   for   the 

future  in  our  long  marches We  are 

in  a  desperate  state — feet  frozen,  no  fuel, 
and  a  long  way  from  food,  but  it  would  do 
your  heart  good  to  be  in  our  tent  to  hear 
our  songs  and  our  cheery  conversation  .  . 
Later  (It  is  here  that  the  words  become 


of  this  responsibility,  through  hard,  de- 
termined, unflinching  personal  effort. 

"Lord  Rosebery  said  this  further  thing 
in  his  address  to  the  students  of  Glasgow 
University: 

"  'As  things  are,  we  in  Scotland  do  not 
take  much,  or  even  ask  much, from  the 
State,  but  the  State  invites  us  every  day 
to  lean  upon  it  I  seem  to  hear  the  wheed- 
ling and  alluring  whispers  'Sound  ye  may 
be,  we  bid  you  be  a  cripple.  Do  you  see? 
Be  blind.  Do  you  hear?  Be  deaf.  Do  you 
walk?  Be  not  so  venturesome.  Here  is  a 
crutch  for  one  arm,  when  you  get  accust- 
tomed  to  it  you  will  soon  want  another.' 
The  strongest  man,  if  encouraged,  may 
soon  accustom  himself  to  the  methods  of 
an  invalid,  he  may  train  himself  to  totter, 
or  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon.  The  lesson  of 
our  Scottish  teaching  was  'level  up.'  The 
cry  of  modern  civilization  is  'level  down.' 

"The  reliance  placed  upon  what  Gov- 
ernment can  accomplish  is  pathetic,  and 
the  frequent  determination  of  even 
thoughtful  men  to  turn  to  Government 
or  to  Legislature  for  relief  in  business  and 
other  troubles  is  part  of  the  daily  experi- 
ence. Manufacturers  call  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  find  ex- 
port business  for  them.  Farmers  call  for 
Government     controlled     and     operated 


difficult).  We  are  very  near  the  end Wheat  Boards  at  the  public  risk,  and 


We  did  intend  to  finish  ourselves  when 
things  proved  like  this,  but  we  have  de- 
cided to  die  naturally  without.' 

"  'Fight  on,  my  men,  says  Sir  Andrew 
Barton, 
I  am  hurt,  but  I  am  not  slaine, 
I'll  lie  me  down,  and  bleed  awhile, 
And  then  I'll  rise  and  fight  again.' 

"Let  me  now  give  you  an  instance  from 
humble  life. 

"You  will  agree  with  me  I  am  making 
no  overstatement  when  I  say  the  spirit 
of  the  present  time  is  not  running  in  the 
direction  of  self-reliance.  The  popular 
view  writes'  off  the  individualist  as  a  sel- 
fish beast,  who  thinks  for  himself,  works 
for  himself,  and  who  shirks  responsibility 
for  his  fellows.  As  a  theory  of  life,  indiv- 
idualism has  developed  mean  selfishness 
and  its  advocates  are  frequently  neglect- 
ful of  those  who  are  less  strong  and  less 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  rep- 
resents, however,  3  vital  principle  of 
personal  responsibility,  upon  which, 
whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  the  world 
of  men  and  women  rest  and  depend.  It 
bases  its  advantages  upon   its   discharge 


with  transporation  charges  relieved  at 
the  public  expense.  Labor  seeks  to  secure 
through  legislation,  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
assured  employment,  and  minimum 
wages,  and  the  people  generally,  through 
public  ownership  or  Government  control, 
are  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
private  enterprise. 

"Take  labor.  We  know  the  abuses  un- 
der which  labor  suffered,  and  respect  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  organizing  of 
unions,  and  the  redress  of  many  wrongs 
made  possible  only  through  the  pressure 
of  organized  labor,  but  there  has  devel- 
oped an  insistence  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  closed  shop,  the  sympathetic 
strike,  and  the  policy  of  'ca'canny.' 
Red-blooded  men  are  told  that  they  must 
lower  their  output.  Any  action  which 
through  the  force  of  organization  levels 
the  good  man  down, is  a  menace  to  society. 
The  control  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a 
man,  and  his  responsibility  is  with  him- 
self, not  with  his  neighbor,  his  union,  his 
group,  his  party,  or  the  combination  to 
which  he  belongs.  It  is  a  frequently  for- 
gotten truth  from  which  there  can  be  no 
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deliverance,  'Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.'  The  question  was 
asked  long  ago,  'Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?'  Acres  of  thorns 
or  fields  of  thistles,  because  they  are  num- 
erous, give  no  greater  promise  of  grapes  or 
figs.  I 

"There  have  developed  bodies  of  de- 
termined men,  in  classes,  in  groups,  in 
associations,  in  brotherhoods,  in  unions, 
who  claim  they  are  righting  injustices  and 
relieving  society  of  tyranny.  They  are 
found  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  education,  and  in  the  church. 
They  are  mostly  sincere,  and  frequently 
uninformed  or  misinformed.  The  onlook- 
er, seeing  some  of  them  in  action,  may 
be  forgiven  if  he  indicates  they  seem  to 
be  chiefly  concerned  in  what  they  can 
capture  for  their  theory,  for  their  class, 
their  group,  or  their  organization,  whether 
what  they  desire  to  secure  presses  upon 
others  or  not.  It  would  appear  they  are 
too  commonly  possessed  of  the  selfish 
purposes  of  the  individualist  without  his 
creative  force  or  courage.  He  seeks  to 
create  through  his  own  effort,  and  if  he 
will  he  can  share  with  others.  They  de- 
pend upon  organization  and  collective 
power  to  force  their  plans,  if  they  are  not 
willingly  accepted.  They  develop  and  ex- 
ploit class  consciousness,  and  determine 
to  have  their  way  if  the  forces  at  their 
command  can  compel  its  acceptance.  One 
is  inclined  to  ask — are  we  setting  up  an- 
other form  of  tyranny  without  the  com- 
pensating gain  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity and  individual  initiative  and  effort? 
.  The  community  needs  both  forces— in- 
dividual initiative  present  in  organized 
groups  which  are  exponents  of  opposing 
views,  but  neither  should  seek  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other. 

"We  are  slow  to  see  it,  but  our  problem 
is  not,  how  shall  we  obtain  our  share,  but 
how  shall  we  make  something  worth 
sharing;  not  one  solved  through  capture 
but  through  creation.  It  was,  perhaps, 
natural  in  the  reaction  from  the  strain  of 
the  war  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
economic  restoration  along  the  path  of 
less  work  and  more  enjoyment.  We  have 
entertained  delusive  hopes  of  a  high  stan- 
dard of  living  to  be  attained  with  less  ef- 
fort and  shorter  hours  of  labor.  It  will  not 
do.  We  must  travel  along  the  old  high- 
way of  hard  work  with  ungrudging  ser- 
vice, while  practising  sound  economy. 
This  is  an  asset,  not  a  penalty. 

"Suspicion,  envy,  hatred,  with  conse- 
quent unrest,  have  been  unloosed  in  the 
world  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  There  is 
no  world  deliverance  from  this  and  the 
economic  burdens  of  the  war  except 
through  individual  courage,  with  patience, 
individual  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  with  individual  hard  work  and 
determined  saving,  and,  with  it  all,  cheer- 
fulness. If  we  have  concurrent,  purpose- 
ful, national  and  international  action, 
planning  for  sound  economies  by  gov- 
ernment, re-established  exchanges  and 
better  understanding  between  nations, 
there  will  follow  the  gradual  emergence 
from  the  present  state  of  confusion  and 
distress  in  Europe.  Probably  greater  pro- 
gress than  we  know  has  already  set  in. 

"Slippy  McGee  said,  'Parson,  think  of 
me  leading  the  brigade  down  here,  keeping 
up  the  work,  fighting  things  that  hurt,  and 
finding  out  things  that  help.  Lord,  what 
a  chance!  A  hundred  million  to  work  for,  a 
hundred  millions  of  one's  own  people,  and 
a  trail  to  blaze  for  the  unborn  millions  to 
come.  Lord  God,  that  is  a  man  size  job!' 
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Rothermere,  a 
Lonely  Figure 

Northcliffe's  Successor  Blends 

Pessimis?n  and  Optimism — 

A  High-Minded  Citizen 

LORD   BEAVERBROOK 

LORD  ROTHERMERE  has  succeeded 
his  brother  Lord  Northcliffe  in  the 
control  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  news- 
papers associated  with  it  (though  not,  of 
<>ourse,  of  the  Tivies.) 

In  the  Sunday  Express  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  gives  us  a  few  sidelights  on  his  per- 
sonality and  upon  his  character  as  a 
journalist: 

"He  is  fifty-four  years  of  age,  we  are 
told,  "a  man  of  big  physique,  and  very 
careful  in  his  method  of  living.  He  drinks 
very  little,  and  for  long  intervals  goes 
without  smoking  at  all — and  even  in  his 
smoking  periods  he  exercises  great  moder- 
ation. .  .      •    J 

"In  conversation  his  tendency  of  mind 
is  argumentative  in  the  sense  that  he 
states  his  conclusions  with  an  almost 
.Johnsonian  vigour  and  directness.  The 
complex  between  pessimism  and  optim- 
ism which  is  generally  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  mind  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  great  affairs  is  in  his  case  of  a  most 
curious  variety. 

"A  strong  bias  towards  pessimism  runs 
through  his  whole  temperament;  he  never 
sees  rainbows;  one  would  put  him  down 
as  by  nature  the  most  cautious  and  con- 
servative of  business  men.  And  yet  this 
tendency  to  look  at  the  least  promising 
aspect  has  never  prevented  him  from 
going  into  big  and  adventurous  projects, 
whether  in  the  creation  of  newspapers  or 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 

"Equally  paradoxical  is  his  attitude 
towards  detail.  He  will  tell  you  that  he 
does  not  care  about  detail — which  is  quite 
true.  But  probe  him  anywhere  with  a 
question  and  he  will  reveal  a  complete 
knowledge  of  every  fact  connected  with 
the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  explana- 
tion is  quite  a  simple  one.  His  mental 
grasp  is  of  such  a  capacious  nature  that  he 
can  absorb  every  detail  of  a  business 
without  being  tensely  aware  of  the  pro- 
cess, overburdened  with  the  sense  of 
knowledge,  or  worried  in  his  broad  con- 
ception by  his  acquaintance  with  each 
narrow  aspect  of  the  case. 

"He  is  a  very  different  man  from  his 
brother,  both  in  the  character  of  his 
temperament  and  the  quality  of  his  mind. 
He  has  none  of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe's 
impetuosity  of  conception.  Northcliffe 
was  the  great  journalist  creating  business- 
es indeed,  but  wanting  the  absolute  cap- 
acity for  the  clear  vision  which  is  needed 
in  the  direction  of  immense  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  Rothermere  is  his  anti- 
thesis and  counterpart,  making  the 
combination  of  the  two  irresistible.  His  is 
the  better  brain,  if  by  intellect  we  mean  a 
clearer  view  of  reality  and  a  finer  shade  of 
judgment. 

"On  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  so  far 
exnibited  his  brother's  flair  in  journalism 
-and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  will  not  do 
so  now.  Yet  without  possessing  this 
specialised  genius  he  might  give  his  public 
a  better  press  from  the  purely  public 
standpoint;  for  he  is  very  independent 
and  also  very  sane.  He  can  afford  in- 
dependence, for  his  fortune  is  probably 
far  larger  than  that  left  by  Lord  North- 
cliffe. To  begin  with,  he  has  never  had  to 
pay  the  losses  on  the  Times  which  Mr. 
.J.  L.  Garvin  estimated  amounted  to  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  In  the  second 
place,  his  outstanding  feature  is  intense 
clarity  of  judgment,  and  when  anyone 
possesses  that  talent  to  the  extent  Lord 
Rothermere  does,  'and  applies  it  to  fin- 
ance, the  result  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

"Not  that  the  new  proprietor  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  since  he  made  his  original 
competence  of  wealth,  cares  about  money. 
He  would  not  choose  to  pursue  any  scheme 
simply  for  the  sum  it  might  produce  for 
him,  nor  does  he  as  a  fact  do  so.  It  must 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Rothermere's 
journalism  that  it  lacks  the  slightest 
tinge  of  interested  motives,  and  is  far 
removed  from  that  kind  of  corruption 
which  affects  a  section  of  the  American 


Press.  I  have  often  thought  Rothermere 
mistaken .  but  I  have  never  known  him 
anything  but  single-minded  in  the  public 
interest. 

"Here,  then,  he  stands,  a  somewhat 
lonely  figure,  with  all  the  immense  power 


which  the  public  alone  has  given  him, 
and  which  they  alone  can  take  away.  Of 
one  thing  at  least  they  may  be  certain — 
for  no  consideration  of  money  or  self-in- 
terest will  Lord  Rothermere  ever  consent 
to  sell  or  betray  their  cause." 


Between  Friends 


By  J.E.M. 


"Give  us  liberty,"  yawp  the  young 
novelists.  "Give  our  impulses  freedomfrom 
the  bonds  of  custom  and  convention!" 
Then  they  collect  royalties,  and  are  allow- 
ed to  keep  them,  solely  because  of  custom 
and  convention.  Our  impulse  to  kick  in 
their  slats  is  restrained  by  custom  and 
convention. 

Impulses  need  not  be  followed.  A 
minister's  wife  may  have  an  impulse  to 
turn  handsprings  in  church,  but  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  "All  things  are  not 
expedient." 

Of  course  there  are  good  impulses,  which 
should  be  followed  with  ardor  and  promp- 
titude; for  example  the  impulse  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  magazine.  No  strangling 
convention  will  prevent  you. 

Mere  Sentimental  Slush 

The  rich  man  sighs  for  Other  Days 

When  he  was  poor  as  Job, 
Yet  he  continues  in  his  ways 

And  tries  to  hog  the  globe. 


A  Western  paper  announces  recitations 
at  the  Union  Church  by  Miss  Erda  Wig- 
fall.  No  relation  whatsoever  to  our  old 
friend  Erda  Pindrop. 


The  philosopher  having  his  hair  cut 
mused  aloud:  "This  feller  Ford  uses  his 
money  proper,  payin'  high  wages.  He 
ain't  like  the  man  who  builds  libraries — 
Rockefeller,  I  guess  it  is."  After  calmly 
missing  the  cuspidor  he  continued:  "What 
we  want  is  wages.  What  do  we  know 
about  libraries?  I  ain't  never  seen  the 
inside  of  one,  and  I  bet  you  ain't  neither." 


Wasting  Time 

How  foolish  is  the  pugilist 
To  strike  a  brother  with  his  fist, 
When  he  might  creep  behind  the  dub 
And  knock  him  senseless  with  a  club. 

A  former  scholar  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  assistant  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  writes  to  The 
Musical  News:  "Some  organists  can  do, 
and  are  doing  as  great  a  work  for  the  serv- 
ice of  God  by  playing  in  cinema  theatres  as 
in  churches."  Granted!  Particularly 
those  organists  who  play  the  Miserere 
from  II  Trovatore  during  the  offertory. 


The  black  dot  in  the  space  above  re- 
presents our  sympathy  for  the  Greeks,  as 
compared  with  our  other  sympathies. 
They  wanted  Constantino.  They  got 
him.  Now  they  wish  they  had  got  small- 
pox instead. 

A   Contrast 

Now  earth's  rich  fruitage  is  in  store, 
December  growls  outside  the  door 

And  rain  goes  hurtling  by. 
While  every  naked  maple  grieves 
Then  Angeline  rolls  up  her  sleeves 

And  makes  a  pumpkin  pie. 


wife  and  family. and  run  away  with  the 
red-headed  waitress  at  the  station  restaur- 
ant. The  villain  will  be  a  clergyman,  who 
by  sly,  devious,  cunning  means  will  seek 
to  induce  people  to  live  conveniently  and 
decently — thus  cramping  their  psycho- 
analysis. It  ought  to  be  a  best-seller, 
consequently  a  great  work  of  littachoor. 


Answering  a  Simple  Life — er 

If  bed  and  board  be  all  we  neecl 
For  happiness  to  fill  our  cups. 

Then  must  the  boys  in  jail  be  blithe 
And  joyous  as  a  nest  of  pups. 


"Can  it  be  that  we  need  the  storm  and 
stress,  the  hurry  and  worry  of  modern  life 
to  stimulate  our  originality?"  inquires 
Elise  Fellows  White.  All  right,  Elise. 
We'll  bite.  What  is  the  answer? 


MacLean's  rejection  slip  is  like  all 
others — a  sample  of  politeness  at  its  most 
abject  point.  When  the  populace  rises  in 
fury  to  demand  that  We  edit  a  magazine, 
our  rejection  slip  will  be  virile  and  self- 
respecting  in  its  courtesy.  Something  like 
this:  "Thank  you,  but  we  find  that  this 
manuscript  disagrees  with  us.  We  are 
about  to  walk  around  the  block  for  a  little 
air. — Editor." 

In  the  Dentist's  Room 

The  Editor  of  a  magazine 

Put  on  his  hat  of  a  fluffy  green 

To   visit — the   prospect   seemed   to   gall 

him^ 
A  lofty  Ortho — what-d'ye-call-him. 
Some  name  like  that  (for  attracting  pelf) 
The  grim  Tooth-Carpenter  calls  himself. 

The  Editor  sat,  chock-full  of  gloom 

In  the  Ortho-what's-his-name's     waiting 

room, 
While  beyond  the  drill  bored  into  The 

Whence 
Until  stifled  yelps  were  the  consequence. 
To  divert  his  mind — an  immediate  need — 
He  picked  up  a  magazine  to  read. 

And  there  he  saw:  "How  To  Save  on 

Food;" 
And  an  ad.:  "Buy  Victory  Bonds.  They're 

Good." 

An  editorial  on  saccharine 
And  a  couple  more  on  the  submarine. 
"Oh  goodness  gracious,  where  am  I  AT?" 
Cried  the  Editor  with  the  nice,  green  hat. 

Then   he   saw    the    date,    and    began    to 

scold: 
"This  fool  magazine  is  six  years  old, 
And  here  am  I,  laying  down  the  law,  sir, 
That   last    month's    issue     is    dead    as 

Chaucer." 
Then   he  said   to   the   Ortho-what's-his- 

name 
"Get  a  NEW  MacLean's.    Fie,  fie.    For 

shame!" 


Some  day  we  hope  to  write  a  modern 
novel.  The  hero  will  keep  a  garage,  and  in 
a  longing  for  self-expression  will  break  the 
fetters  of  his  smelly  existence,  leave  his 


Yesterday  we  passed  a  football  field. 
"The  irregular  roar  and  hum  of  multitu- 
dinous mediocrity"  rising  from  the  stands 
gave  good  hope  that  some  active  young 
person  was  engaged  in  the  genteel  task  of 
scraping  the  sod  off  the  field  with  his 
right  ear. 

We  are  ready  to  lay  seven  to  five  (with 
Mr.  Raney's  permission)  that  none  of 
our  readers  can  spot  the  source  of  that 
quotation.  Now  ye  littery  personages,  get 
busy.  We  shall  confer  a  degree  on  the 
successful  guessers  if  any . 


Youth  Holds 
Reins  in  Italy 

Young  Men  of  Italy,  700,000 

Strong,  Out-Terrorized 

the  Terrorists 

F.  BRITTEN  AUSTIN 

A  LiL  the  world  has  heard  of  the  Fas- 
f*-  cisti— yet  few  people  outside  Italy 
nave  any  precise  knowledge  of  the 
mighty  organization  which,  created  only  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  has  re- 
conquered Italy  from  the  Reds  for  the 
Italians,  has  dominated  Italian  politics 
and  has  given  to  that  country  a  leader  who 
gives  promise  of  welding  the  various  fac- 
tions into  a  unified  whole. 

"There  are   more  than   a   million   de- 
clared and  organized  Fascist!  in  Italy  to- 
day,"  Mr.  Austin  tells  us,  in  the  Daily 
Mail,  "and  few  of  them  are  over  30.  And, 
moreover,  the  movement  ha.s  passed  out 
of  its  initial  'class'  phase..  Seven  hundred 
thousand  of  these  Fascisti,  are  workmen. 
who   have  seceded  fr.pm-  ^the   virulently 
anti-patriotic  and  Gommunigt-controlled 
trade  unions— for,  as  the  revolutionaries 
have  been  unpleasantly  reminded,  even'; 
workmen  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  love*  an4i 
be  proud  of  their  native  country.    ;.,:>;,A->r;j 
"Two    years    ago    Lenin     annotinced 
that  the  Italian  social  revolution  was- aw 
accomplished  fact.  It  looked  like  it.  More: 
than   2,000   municipalities   flew   the   red 
Soviet  flag.   To  show  the  Italian  national 
colours  almost  anywhere  in  North  Italy 
meant  death.    The  factories  were  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Communists.   The  rail- 
waymen  revolted  and  refused  to  move 
troops. 

"The  Government  acquiesced,  afraid  in 
any  case  to  use  the  Army.  Government, 
in  fact,  seemed  at  an  end.  It  would  take  a 
book  to  relate  all  the  anti-patriotic  and 
savage  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  trium- 
phant Communists  in  their  almost  in- 
sane hatred  of  all  that  stood  for  Italy  as  a 
nation. 

•  .'"To-day  that  state  of  things  has  van- 
ished like  a  bad  dream.  The  young  men 
of  Italy  resolved  to  have  done  with  it. 
They  organised  themselves.  They  met 
violence  by  violence— they  out-terrorized 
the  Terrorists.  Communism  was  extir- 
pated by  fire  and  extinguished  in  blood. 
The  imbecile  general  strike  of  August  1 
offered  them  the  occasion  for  a  last  over- 
whelming offensive.  They  stand  un- 
questioned victors.  Communism  in  Italy 
is  dead. 

"But  what  do  they  want  now?  It 
would  need  an  essay  on  Italian  politics  to 
make  it  fully  comprehensible.  Briefly, 
there  have  hitherto  been  no  great  political 
parties  in  Italy.  The  country  has  been 
governed  by  politicians  who  secure  a 
Parliamentary  majority  by  the  tempor- 
ary and  interested  combination  of  several 
personal  groups. 

"And  Italy  has  been  profoundly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results.  It  has  passed 
from  contempt  for  its  politicians  to  active 
dislike. 

"At  the  elections  in  1919  Fascismo  was 
scarcely  born.  Now  it  is  master  of  the 
country.  The  Fascisti  said:  'Give  us 
the  new  elections  which  will  return  us  to 
power — or  like,  Caesar  and  his  legionaries, 
we  will  cross  the  Rubicon  and  march  on 
Rome." 

The  glory  of  ancient  Rome  is  indeed 
their  dream,  and  their  army  is  modelled 
on  the  ancient  legions.  It  is  a  fighting 
force  of  something  like  300,000,  apart 
from  the  700,000  workmen  enrolled  in  the 
Fascisti  trade  unions.  This  force  is 
divided  into  two  categories — Principes 
and  Triarii,  like  the  soldiers  of  old  Rome. 
The  Principes,  largely  young  ex-com- 
batants in  the  war,  form  the  first  line. 
"The  Triarii  are  the  general  reserve. 

"The  unit  is  the  squad,  30  to  50  strong, 
several  squads  constituting  a  cohort  and 
several  cohorts  a  legion.  They  are  uni- 
formed in  a  black  shirt  and  ta.sselled  cap, 
and  fully  armed  except  perhaps  for  artil- 
lery. There  are  Fascisti  corps  of  cavalry, 
aviation,  and  mechanical  tran.sport.  A 
triumvirate  of  military  chiefs,  directly 
under  the  orders  of  Mussolini,  controls 
this  enthusiastic  army,  whose  rigid  discip- 
line is  beyond  question. 
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Where  Movies 
Went  Wrong 

Stupidity  and  Greed  Respon- 
sible for  Distorted  Ideals 
of  the  Average  Film 

COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 

PRESERVING  his  anorymity  under 
the  title  of  "A  Producer  of  Moving 
Pictures,"  a  writer  in  Collier's  Weekly  has 
in  a  series  of  three  articles  made  a  strong 
attack  upon  those  at  the  top  of  the  Mov- 
ing Picture  industry  charging  them  with 
stupidity,  wastefulness,  and  short-sighted 
greed,  which  are  resulting  in  lowered 
standards  of  democracy  throughout  the 
continent  because  of  the  hopeless  medio- 
crity of  the  films.  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  at  the  top  who  are 
getting  their  hundreds  or  thousands  a 
week  are  men  who  are  worth  on  an  aver- 
age from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  only. 

"For  the  past  half  dozen  years,"  he 
says,  "I  have  been  on  the  inside  of  the 
great  crude  new  industry  that  has  been 
ridiculed  as  an  art,  and  envied  as  a  means 
of  making  money.  As  scenario  editor, 
production  manager,  buyer,  seller,  and 
finally  maker  of  pictures,  I  have  learned 
both  the  tremendous  possibilities  ana  the 
tremendous  dangers  of  the  cinema. 

"I  have  four  children.  Each  week  my 
youngsters  come  to  me  and  clamor  for 
permission  to  'see  the  picture  to-night.' 
They're  clean,  intelligent  youngsters, 
capable  of  enjoyin|;  worth-while  stories; 
I'm  not  much  afraid  of  any  slight  harm 
that  might  come  to  them  from  seeing 
any  ordinary  intelligently  produced  film, 
whose  only  drawback  was  that  it  was 
'too  old'  for  them.  But  since  I  am  in  the 
business  myself,  I  am  usually  acquainted 
with  the  particular  leading  film  that  is  to 
be  shown,  and  about  three  times  out  of 
four  /  won't  give  my  children  permission 
to  go — nor  do  I  care  to  go  myself. 

"Have  you  ever  happened  to  consider 
the  great  developing  forces  of  our  national 
life?  The  power  of  the  press,  the  power  of 
the  school,  the  power  of  the  church,  the 
power  of  the  government? 

"And  there,  a  dozen  years  ago,  we 
might  have  stopped. 

"But  to-day,  if  you  walk  to  the  edge  of 
the  business  section  of  the  city,  you  see 
the  flaming  lobby  displays  of  "The  Price 
She  Paid,'  or  'The  Woman  in  His  Room,' 
at  the  Lyric  Motion  Picture  Theatre. 

"We  spend  as  many  hours  each  day  at 
the  movies  as  are  spent  over  all  the 
daily  papers.  For  every  three  children 
attending  public  school,  two  people  are 
watching  motion  pictures.  For  every 
hour  spent  in  church,  more  than  three 
hours  are  spent  at  the  movies.  And  this 
tremendous  new  factor  of  our  civilization 
acting  daily  on  millions  and  millions 
of  minds — the  majority  of  them  young 
and  impressionable:  potentially  powerful 
for  either  good  or  evil — is  given  over  al- 
most entirely  to  'entertainment'  that  is 
only  a  short  step  at  best  from  being  an 
absolute  affront  to  a  mature  intelligence! 
"We  want  what  our  impressions  make 
us.  Take  even  a  child  of  the  finest  in- 
stincts and  inheritance,  bring  him  up  in 
the  slums,  surround  him  with  an  environ- 
ment that  impresses  upon  his  developing 
mind  only  evil,  and  you  soon  have  only  a 
first-class  crook. 

"Let  a  youngster  grow  up  in  a  com- 
munity marked  by  a  spirit  of  fair  play 
and  good  sportsmanship,  and  he  will 
himself  instinctively  play  square  when 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  take  his  own 
place  in  the  game. 

"Let  young  people — and  the  average 
age  of  our  motion-picture  patrons  is 
under  twenty — or  old  ones  either,  go  time 
after  time  to  motion-picture  entertain- 
ments that  show  distorted  ideas  and 
ideals,  that  misrepresent  life,  where  the 
taste  and  moral  code  and  conduct  of  the 
individuals  portrayed  are  cheap  and 
stupid,  and  you  lower,  by  just  so  much, 
the  ideas  and  ideals  and  taste  and 
character  and  conduct  of  the  young 
flappers  or  old  ones  that  watch  unflinch- 
ingly while  reel  follows  reel. 

"Entertainment  we  must  all  have;  re- 
creation is  a  human  necessity.  We  need 
tie  benefits  of  relaxation  that  can  be 
obtained  through  forgetting  our  own 
problems  for  a  time  in  the  fictitious 
troubles  of  castaways  on  the  Cannibal 
Isles;  but  it  is  more  than  a  mere  misfor- 


tune if  we  can't  get  that  relaxation  and 
entertainment  without  being  exposed  for 
a  couple  of  hours  to  the  poor  sense  and 
poor  judgment  and  poor  taste  and  poor 
interpretation  of  life  that  we  find  in  the 
average  film;  multiply  it  by  our  daily 
average  of  ten  million,  and  it  is  a  national 
calamity. 

"The  development  of  motion  pictures 
has  been  left  to  what  we  can  fairly  say  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  elements  of  our 
population  to-day— the  element  that 
represents  short-sighted  commercialism, 
the  ugly  word  for  which  is  Greed.  Recent- 
ly I  saw  a  foreign  picture  produced  under 
the  name  of  "The  Mystery  of  the  Hotel 
Grand.'      It    has    been    renamed    by    its 


American  owner  'Was  She  to  Blame?'  I 
asked  him  why. 

"  'Why?  I've  got  to  have  a  good  box- 
office  title,  haven't  I?  I've  got  to  sell  the 
picture!  "Was  She  to  Blame?"  '11  get 
'em  in.  They  have  to  pay  their  money  to 
get  in,  don't  they?  That's  what  I'm 
after.' 

"The  widespread  censorship  move- 
ment is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
spontaneous  reaction  against  current 
films.  Through  a  mistaken  diagnosis, 
based  on  ignorance  of  true  motion-picture 
conditions,  greed  and  stupidity  have  been 
mistaken  for  immorality,  and  censorship 
fias  accordingly  failed  to  provide  a  real 
remedy. " 


Wit.Wisdom-^Wtiimsicalit)) 


CULLED    BYJLR 


,  Grim  Stuff — October,  says  a  humorist, 
is  Summer's  colored  supplement.  De- 
cember must  be  its  Hansard. — Saskatoon 

Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Goodbye,  Romance — Sheik  stuff 
makes  courtship  thrilling,  but  sheiks  let 
their   wives    carry   in    the    coal. — Orillia 

Packet. 

*  *  *  * 

Dad's  Steady  Job — Dad  had  to  mind 
the  baby  when  she  was  young.  Now  that 
she  is   18  dad  still   minds  her. — Quebec 

Telegraph. 

*  *  *  * 

His  Preference — "Do  you  love  me 
still?"  she  asked.  "Still,"  he  answered. 
And    then    the    row    started. — Kingston 

British  Whig. 

*  ♦  * 

Compensations — Well,  if  they  really 
must  wear  these  ribbed  wool  stockings, 
long  skirts  may  be  a  blessing  after  all. — 
Chatham  News. 

*  *  *  * 

You've  Only  to  See  Them  to  Feel 
This — There  is  something  poignantly 
touching  about  a  fat  man's  condemna- 
tion of. dancing. — Nelson  Neivs. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Unless  His  Thoughts  Are  Dena- 
tured— "I  speak  what  I  think,"  says 
Beveridge.  If  a  woman  ever  steps  on  his 
corn  he  will  be  arrested. — Quebec  Tele- 
graph. 

*  +  *  * 

Our  Neighbors  and  Our  Conscience 

— The  reason  a  conscience  has  less  re- 
straining influence  than  the  neighbors  is 
because  a  conscience  can't  talk. — Cal- 
gary Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

The    Lion    and     the     Mouse— Talk 

about  tamed  lions — we  know  three  or  four 
chaps  who  deliver  their  pay  envelope  to 
friend  wife  without  the  seal  being  broken. 
— London  Advertiser. 


Lost  Efficacy — Mud  baths  are  being 
used  to  make  people  beautiful,  but  you 
don't  see  any  pretty  politicians. — Regina 

Post. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Long,  Long  Effort — The  hard  thing 
about  saving  a  dollar  is  you  must  save  it 
every    5ay    you    have     it. — Fredericton 

Gleaner. 

*  *  *  * 

Mostly  the  Latter — There  are  now  at 
least  two  states  in  Ireland,  a  Free  State — 
and  an  awful  state. — Brockville  Recorder 
and  Times. 

*  *  *  * 

Tough  Old  Roger — No  mere  man  ever 
feels  as  hard-boiled  as  a  small  boy  feels 
when  he  learns  to  spit  through  his  teeth. — 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

*  *  *  * 

Horticultural  Note — The  trouble  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  wasn't  caused  by  an 
apple — but  by  a  green  pair. — Windsor 
Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

Hip  Hooray! — Life  insurance  people 
say  men's  waists  are  getting  larger. 
They've  probably  been  measuring  over 
the  hips. — StrsitfoTii  Beacon. 

*  *  *  * 

The   Call   of   the  Open  Barrel— It's 

not  kinship  that  sends  the  city  fellow 
forth  this  fall  to  call  upon  his  country 
relations.      It's    cider. — Windsor   Border 

Cities  Star. 

*  «  *  * 

Not    Where    the    Hair's    Needed — 

Baldness  in  the  United  States  is  on  the 
increase.  Scientific  explanation  is  that 
hair  tonic  is  being  misapplied. — St. 
Thomas  Times-Journal. 

*  +  *  * 

Forgotten  How  to  Obey  Clemen- 
ceau  refuses  to  abide  by  any  set  program 
arranged  in  his  honor.  That's  what  comes 
of  letting  a  man  be  a  widower  for  so  many 
years. — Brockville  Recorder  and  Times. 


War  Bride  Contest  Results 

AFTER  very  careful  reading  of  the  dozens  of  manuscripts  received, 
the  judges  have  awarded  the  prizes.  Two  prizes  were  offered,  but 
so  interesting  have  these  articles  proved  to  be  that  the  judges  have  decided 
to  present  seven  prizes.  The  first  prize  article  will  be  published  in  the 
January  1  issue,  and  the  other  six  in  successive  numbers  of  MacLean's. 
At  the  request  of  some  of  the  contestants,  their  real  names  and  addresses 
have  been  withheld.     The  prize  list  follows : 

1 — $100 — Mrs.  Dorthy  Barlow,  Saskatchewan. 

2 —  50 — "Mrs.   M.  E.  Grant,"  Ontario. 

3 —  25   each    (a  tie) — Norma   Phillips   Muir,   Toronto; 

"Homesteader,"   Manitoba. 

5 —  20 — "Jemima  Jones,"  Saskatchewan. 

6 —  20— "Amazon,"  Alberta. 

7 —  20 — Miss  Agnes  M.  Stanley,  Guelph. 

All  except  Mrs.  Muir  and  Miss  Stanley  tell  their  own  storifs.     This 
series  will  disclose  some  remarkable  "human  documents." 


Moratorium 
for  Germany 

Effective   Supervision   Appears 

to  be  the  Only  Remedy  for 

Europe's  Financial  Chaos 

L0>1D0N  TIMES 

GERMANY'S  financial  policy  of  in- 
flation is  not  only  a  danger  to  her- 
self, but  a  danger  to  the  whole  economy 
of  Europe,"  writes  the  financial  editor  of 
The  London  Times,  in  summarizing  h\f 
impressions  after  a  first-hand  study  of 
economic  conditions  in  that 'country.  He 
suggests  that  an  allied  commission  of  con- 
trol of  German  finance  would  open  up 
the  way  to  a  complete  and  definite  settle- 
ment of  the  reparation  question,  stop  the 
downward  flight  of  the  mark  and  thu* 
improve  the  prospects  of  payment  to  the 
allies. 

This  writer  sets  out  by  indicating  that 
inflation  is  not  a  novelty,  but  a  phenom- 
enon well  known  to  historians  and  stu- 
dents of  world  economics.  "Put  briefly," 
he  continues,  "inflation  means  debase- 
ment of  the  .currency;  and  this  debase- 
ment brings  in  its  train  other  forms  of 
debasement.  Under  a  system  of  deflation, 
spending  becomes  a  virtue  and  saving  a 
vice.  'There  is  virtually  no  saving  in 
Germany  to-day.  Hence  the  marked 
scarcity  of  capital.  Past  savings  can  be 
made  safe  only  by  exportation  or  con- 
version into  goods.  The  moral  ties  of  a 
nation  are  loosened,  and  all  the  land- 
marks which  guide  the  normal  citizen  in 
the  conduct  of  his  affairs  are  swept  away." 
"Inflation,"  says  this  student  of  the 
situation,  "is  the  most  vicious  form  of 
taxation  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised. 
It  penalizes  the  thrifty  and  exempts  the 
spender;  it  baits  the  ground  for  the  profi- 
teer, who  waxes  fat  under  its  influence. 
It  ruins  the  creditor  and  enriches  the 
debtor." 

There  is  danger  of  a  financial  collap.se 
of  Germany  under  its  influence,  he  finds, 
and  the  collapse  of  Germany  would  have 
very  widespread  effects  of  a  disastrous 
nature  on  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  grow- 
ing seriousness  of  the  Austrian  situation 
is  a  writing  on  the  wall  that  must  be 
heeded.  In  May  of  last  year,  he  reminds 
his  readers,  the  Austrian  exchange  stood 
at  less  than  2,000  crowns  to  the  pound. 
Now  it  stands  at  over  390,000  crowns.  As 
the  German  government's  revenue  does 
not  cover  its  own  expenditure,  by  taxa- 
tion or  loans  subscribed  by  the  public, 
payment  of  reparation  merely  accentu- 
ates the  inflation.  Therefore,  he  thinks, 
it  is  desirable  to  give  a  moratorium  to 
Germany  on  condition  that  she  consents 
to  the  placing  of  her  finances  under  the 
effective  supervision  of  an  international 
commission  of  control.  He  would  have 
this  commission  vested  with  certain  in- 
quisitorial powers  in  the  close  examina- 
tion of  the  financial  condition  of  Germany 
and  then  draw  up  plans  for  the  payment 
of  reparations.   He  continues: — 

"If,  after  the  appointment  of  an  inter- 
national commission  of  control,  Germany 
should  by  a  continuance  of  inflation 
render  its  work  abortive,  the  commission 
would  have  no  option  but  to  terminate 
the  moratorium.  In  that  event  the  allies" 
right  to  enforce  sanctions  would  be  of 
greater  moral  value  to  them.  In  any  case 
it  would  disprove  the  view  entertained 
by  many  Germans  that  the  French  are 
not  anxious  to  settle  the  reparation  ques- 
tion but  are  intent  upon  the  occupation 
of    the    Ruhr    Valley." 

"While  under  the  hot  sun  of  inflation 
German  trade  and  industry  appear  to 
prosper  greatly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  advantage 
which  the  producing  element  is  deriving 
is  being  paid  for  partly  by  the  foreign 
speculator,  but  chiefly  by  the  great  middle 
classes.  Saving  is  practically  non-exisst- 
ent,  because  nobody  wants  to  hold  marks, 
"The  eight  big  banks  showed  profits  in 
1921  of  4,286,000,000  marks,  an  increa.«;e 
of  nearly  100  per  cent,  over  the  profits 
for  1920,  while  the  net  profits  were 
1,068,500,000  marks,  an  increase  of  about 
50  per  cent.  Taxes  absorbed  about  71 
per  cent.,  against  66  per  cent.,  but  al- 
though every  one  of  these  banks  in- 
creased its  dividend  by  percentages 
varying  from  25  to  60,  the  nominal  in- 
crease in  dividends  was  an  actual  decrease 
in  terms  of  commodities." 
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Don't  Buy 

until  we  prove  to  you  these 
five  unique  effects 

Simply    send    the  coupon  for  those   ten 

shaves  free.     Then  watch  what   the  ten 

shaves  show. 


Abundant  lather 

Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  multiplies 
itself  in  lather  250  times.  Thus  a  tiny 
bit— just  one-half  gram— suffices  for 
a  shave.  A  35-cent  tube  suffices  for 
152  sh.ives. 


One-minute  action 

The  action  is  quick.  Within  one  min- 
ute the  beard  absorbs  15%  of  water. 
That  makes  a  horny  beard  wax-like. 
N'ohot  towels  are  necessary, no  fin  eer- 
ruhbing,  no  long  waiting. 


Lasting  lather 


'I'hc  lather  main- 
tains its  creamy 
fullness  for  ten 
minutes  on  the 
face.  So  it  does  not 
need  replacing. 
That  is  the  result 
under  average  con- 
ditions —  not  in 
breezes  or  excess- 
iv  e  heat. 


Made  to  Order 

For    modern    men  —  A  new-type  shaving    cream 

By  V.  K.  CASSADY,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist 


This  is  to  men  who  feel  the  changing 
times.  And  who  believe  that  modern 
science  can  excel  most  old-time  methods. 
This  old  concern — past  masters  in  soap 
making — started  out  some  years  ago  tp 
perfect  a  shaving  cream. 

First  we  asked  1,000  men — typical  modern 
men — just  what  they  wanted  most.  Then 
we  made  this  shaving  cream  to  their 
f>rdcr. 

Wealso  asked  authorities  -able  scientific 
men — what  factors  they  placed  first.  And 
we  met  their  ideas. 

Not  an  easy  task 

Our  laboratory  worked  18  months  to  meet 
these  conceptions  of  an  ideal  shaving 
cream. 

It  was  pioneer  work.  No  chemist  tlu-ii 
had  found  a  way  to  meet  all  these  require- 
ments. 


We  made  up  and  tested  130  separate 
formulas  before  we  attained  our  ambition. 
But  we  knew  then  we  had  the  finest 
shaving  cream  in  existence,  and  a  cream 
which  no  man  can  resist. 

Now  we  ask  a  test 

Wc  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it,  but  we  ask 
you  to  try  it — try  it  at  our  cost.  I^et  us 
show  what  we  have  done. 

We  are  soap  makers  of  international  fame. 
One  of  our  soaps — Palmolive — has  won 
■supreme  place  in  its  field. 

We  believe  we  are  competent  men  and 
good  business  men.  We  know  that  it 
would  be  bad  business  to  deceive  you, 
even  if  wc  could. 

.\otethe  five  claims  we  make,  then  prove 
them  at  our  cost.  Do  that  in  fairness  to 
yourself  and  us.  Then  buy  the  shaving 
cream  hereafter  which  you  think  is  best. 


PALMOLIVE  11T^& 


Strong  bubbles 

This  is  a  new  requirement.  It  is  found 
that  bubbles  support  the  hairs.  If  the 
bubbles  are  strong,  so  the  hairs  stand 
erect,  they  are  easily  cut.  Otherwise 
some  hairs  fall  down,  and  you  miss 
them.  We  are  first,  we  believe,  to 
study  the  bubble  strength. 


Fine-after  effects 


The  basic  blond  is  palm 
and  oliva  oils.  These 
liave  for  ages  held  su- 
preme place  as  cosmet- 
ics. So  the  soap  itself 
forms  a  soothing  lotion, 
and  it  leaves  the  skin 
in  soft  and  smooth  con- 
dition. 


Copyright  I'll!     The  Rilmolive  C.'.  of  Canada,  I.imilevi     IftSOC- 

fo  "  s  h'a'v  e  s~  "f  r~e  e 


Simply  insert  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to 

TIIK  P.VI,MOI.IVKCO.ofCanada,I.td..n.T;  B  ;- 

Toronto,  C.inada 
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Except  the  tye 
no  factor  in  beauty 
counts  jor  more 
than  white  teith 


No  Excuse  Now 


For  dingy  film  on  teeth 


A  way  has  been  found  to  combat  film 
•n  t«eth,  and  millions  of  people  now  use 
it. 

A  few  years  ago,  nearly  all  teeth  were 
coated  more  or  less.  To-day  those  dingy 
coats  are  inexcusable.  You  can  prove  this 
by  a  pleasant  ten-day  test.  _^^ 


Film  ruins  teeth 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth 
«nd  stays.  Then  it  forms  the  basis  of 
dingy  coats  which  hide  the  teeth's  natural 
luster. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  film.  No  ordinary  tooth  paste 
effectively  combats  it.  So,  despite  all  care 
tooth  troubles  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  glistening  teeth  were  rare. 


New  methods  now 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two  ef- 
fective film  combatants.  Their  action  is 
to  curdle  film  and  then  harmlessly  re- 
move it.  Years  of  careful  tests  have  amply 
proved  their  efficiency. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been  creat- 
ed, based  on  modern  research.  These 
two  films  combatants  are  embodied  in  it 
for  daily  application.  The  name  of  that 
tooth  paste  is  Pepsodent. 

Dental  authorities  the  world  over  now 
endorse  this  method.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  are  urging  its  adoption. 

Other  new  effects 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the  starch 
digestant  in  the  saliva.    That  is  there  to 


digest  starch  deposits  which  may  other- 
wise cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  sdiivd. 
That  is  there  to  neutralize  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay. 

Old-time  tooth  pastes,  based  on  soap 
and  chalk,  had  just  opposite  effects. 

It  polishes  the  teeth,  so  film  adheres 
ess  easily. 

Thus  Pepsodent  does,  in  five  great 
ways,  what  never  before  was  so  success- 
fully done. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  ttl 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  507,  191  George  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Used  the  world  over 

Now  careful  people  of  fifty  nations  are 
using  Pepsodent,  largely  by  dental  advice. 
You  can  see  the  results  in  lustrous  teeth 
wherever  you  look  to-day.  To  millions  of 
people  it  has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10- Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  dis- 
appear. 

In  one  week  you  will  realize  that  this 
method  means  new  beauty,  new  protec- 
tion for  the  teeth.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 

Made   In    Canada 

^^\  ^^mmmmi^i^immm^^     CANADA       | 

REG  IN       l^mmma^^mmmt^m^m^mmmi^  ■ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  cleans  and  protects  the  teeth 
without  the  use  of  harmful  grit.  Now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  the  world 
over. 


business  Men  Don't  "Guess" 

Successful   Men   Study   Fundamental   Statistics   and  Profit    by 
Knowledge  of  Past  Cycles 

ROGER  W.  BABSON 


FOR  FIVE  thousand  years  business  men 
had  been  succeeding  more  or  less  by 
"guess",  or  "pot  luck",  before  the  laws  of 
action  and  reaction  in  commerce  were 
established  and  brought  to  bear  as  a 
gauge  of  the  future  and  its  possibilities. 
So,  at  least,  Roger  W.  Babson,  head  of  the 
Babson  Statistical  Organization,  informs 
us  in  his  article,  "What  Makes  a  Success- 
ful Business  Man,"  appearing  in  Forbes. 
Mr.  Babson  quite  frankly  states  that  he 
arrived  at  his  now  world-renowned  con- 
clusions through  the  application  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  philosophy  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  to 
economic  conditions.  Since  that  time  he 
has  reduced  the  various  facts  in  business 
to  a  single  chart,  illustrating  the  busine.ss 
cycle  and  making  it  possible  to  forecast 
the  various  features  of  future  cycles — the 
business  seasons  of  prosperity,  decline, 
depression,  and  improvement — with  re- 
markable accuracy.  Business  and  in- 
vestment, according  to  Mr.  Babson,  can 
be  conducted  on  purely  scientific  prin- 
ciples instead  of  so-called  "shrewd 
guesswork,"  and  with  larger  possibilities 
of  success. 

"All  financial  history,"  he  relates,  "has 
consisted  of  distinct  cycles,  and,  although 
of  different  duration,  each  cycle  has  con- 
sisted of  four  periods:  a  period  of  prosper- 
ity, a  period  of  decline,  a  period  of  de- 
pressioh  and  a  period  of  iinpfovement. 
,  These  always  follow  one  another  in  the 
gafi'ie  sequence  and  cause  a  constant 
change  of  surface  conditions  with  which 
one  must  reckon." 

Common  sense,  he  adds,  dictates  that 
as  long  as  conditions  keep  changing  and 
are  bound  to  continue  to  do  so,  the  first 
step  is  that  of  defense.  It  is  essential  that 
the  business  man  who  wishes  to  apply 
these  scientific  rules  effectively  keep 
himself  constantly  in  touch  with  current 
conditions  in  every  field  of  his  activity. 
"It  is  also  obvious,"  continues  Mr. 
Babson,  -  "that  these  same  constant 
changes  which  harass  and  befuddle  the 
average  business  man,  offer  a  remarkable 
opportunity  for  profit  provided  one  can 
tell  what  the  next   change  will  be  and 

when   it  will  take  place Investors 

use  these  data  in  order  to  purchase  secur- 
ities only  when  they  are  low,  holding 
them  from  two  to  four  years  until  they  are 
high.  Many  such  investors  double  their 
money  every  few  years,  with  practically 
no  risk  and  with  very  little  trouble." 
On    the   other   hand,    he   states   that 


"merchants  who  iifevfer  even  buy  or  .sell 
securities  Use  these  data  with  equal  profit. 
Fundamental  statistics  show  the  mer- 
chant when  to  buy  and  increase  his  stock 
of  goods,  and  when  to  cut  prices  and  re- 
duce  his  stock.  They  also  enable  th*^ 
merchant  to  forecast  money  conditions 
in  order  that  he  may  intelligently  decide 
whether  to  borrow  the  mon^y  necessary 
to  allow  customers  further  credit,  or  M 
reduce  his  loans  and  the  indebtedness  of 
his  cu.stomers." 

"There  are  a  large  number  of  subjects 
which  should  be  s'tudied  in  order  to  gauge 
the  situation  correctly,  but  the  sifting 
process  of  years  has  reduced  the  number 
which  are  of  practical  and  definite  use  for 
the  business  man.  In  selecting  these, 
the  following  characteristics  are  neces- 
sary: (1)  Comprehensive  and  authorita- 
tive figures  on  the  desired  subject  must 
be  obtainable:  (2)  the  figures  must  extend 
over  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  show 
the  business  trend. 

"For  many  years  men  scouted  the  exist- 
ence of  definite  cycles  in  business.  There 
were  several  reasons.  One  was  because 
statistical  records  had  never  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  and  refined  to  illustrate 
accurately  the  jnoyements  in  business. 
The  chief  difficulty,  however,  was  that  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
business  cycles  had  been  found.  Ex- 
haustive inquiries  were  made  into  the 
causes  of  panics  and  depressions  which 
created  such  disaster.  Little  progress  was 
accomplished,  however,  until  people  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  seeds  of  panics  are 
sown  during  the  periods  of  over-expan- 
sion which  precede  them.  Panics  and 
depressions  are  merely  the  reaction  from 
over-expansion,  extravagance  and  other 
excesses  which  develop  during  the  times 
of  so-called  prosperity." 

He  warns  of  certain  seeming  paradoxes. 
For  instance,  an  excessively  large  volume 
of  bank  clearings  indicates  exceptional 
activity  at  the  time,  but  it  just  as  surely 
indicates  that  business  is  at  the  peak  of 
the  cycle,  and,  instead  of  extending  his 
enterprises,  the  wise  business  man  will 
build  up  a  good  balance  of  ready  cash  in 
the  bank,  reduce  his  stock  of  materials 
and  prepare  for  the  "break"  which  must 
follow  in  the  natural  law  of  reaction. 

Mr.  Babson  admits  that  the  system  is 
not  always  infallible,  but  "while  no  one 
subject  can  be  relied  on  at  all  times,  the 
majority  are  always  reliable." 


Austria's  One  Chance  of  Life 

//    This   Unhappy   Land  Effects  Drastic   Changes   She   Might 
Become  Another  Switzerland 

J.  ELLIS  BARKER 


TN  DISCUSSING  the  question  of 
A  Austria's  desperate  financial  position 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  Barker 
points  out  that  it  is  not  so  desperate  as 
to  be  altogether  beyond  recovery,  and 
he  shows  how  she  might  still  live  and 
prosper: — 

"'The  frequently  heard  assertion  that 
Austria's  troubles  spring  from  the  Peace 
Treaty,  from  the  shortsightedness  and  the 
greed  of  the  Powers,  is  utterly  untrue. 
Austria  can  live  and  prosper,  although 
its  position  has  greatly,  and  inevitably, 
changed.  After  all,  that  country  is  in 
exactly  the  same  position  in  which  is  its 
neighbor,  Switzerland.  Switzerland,  like 
Austria,  is  chiefly  mountainous  and  is 
greatly  overpopulated.  Hence  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  nations  for  a  large 
portion  of  its  food  and  of  its  raw  materials, 
and  it  has  even  less  coal  than  Austria. 
Switzerland,  like  Austria,  has  no  access  to 
the  sea.  Notwithstanding  its  difficulties, 
Switzerland  is  exceedingly  prosperous. 
Its  agriculture  and  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  highly  developed  and  the 
people  are  patriotic  and  contented. 
Switzerland,  like  Austria,  occupies  an 
exceedingly  important  strategical  posi- 
tion in  the  centre  of  Europe,  but  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  foreign  Power  seizing  or 
attaching  to  itself  the  country,  because 


the  Swiss  are  determined  to  defend  their 
liberty  and  independence  against  all  com- 
ers. The  Swiss  are  thoroughly  united,  al- 
though four  different  languages  are  spok- 
en in  the  country. 

"Austria  should  aim  at  becoming  an- 
other Switzerland.  The  Austrians  have 
lost  their  resources  situated  outside  the 
country,  but  they  still  have  vast  resources 
which  might  be  utilised.  Their  waterfalls 
can  furnish  about  2,000,000  horse  power 
to  industry.  Hydro-electrical  (develop- 
ment in  Austria  is  very  backward  if  com- 
pared with  development  in  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere.  The  Austrians  are  skilled 
workers  and  are  very  artistic.  They  might 
create  large  industries  similar  to  those  of 
the  Swiss,  and  they  might  vastly  extend 
their  tourist  industry.  The  Austrian  forests 
could  furnish  far  more  wealth  than  they 
do.  Last,  but  not  least,  Vienna  occupies  a 
unique  position  wath  regard  to  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  the  natural  centre 
of  trade  and  culture  to  the  Danubian 
countries.  The  potential  wealth  of  Austria 
is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  that  of 
Switzerland,  but  it  needs  exploitation. 

"An  isolated  Austria  may  be  as  pros- 
perous as  Switzerland  is  and  may  be  as 
independent  and  secure.  However,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  far  greater 
possibilities  are  in  store  for  that  country 
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provided  it  can  preserve  its  integrity  for  a 
few  years.  Austria-Hungary  offered  a  free 
market  to  50.000,000  people.  The  Succes- 
sion States  have  closed  their  frontiers 
against  each  other  in  the  hope  of  benefit- 
ing themselves  thereby.  However,  they 
are  recognising  that  any  advantages  re- 
sulting from  an  exclusive  policy  are  bal- 
anced, or  more  than  balanced,  by  the 
harm  resulting  from  restriction  of  their 
foreign  trade.  The  Little  Entente,  which 
was  concluded  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
defence,  will  probably  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  become  an  economic  entente. 
Another  Zollverein  should  arise  on  the 
Danube,  and  it  should  include  both 
Austria  and  Hungary.  Thus  a  greater 
Austria-Hungary  may  spring  up.  The 
policy  of  giving  self-government  to  all  the 
portions  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  and 
uniting  them  by  trade  bonds  and  by  a 
federal  organisation,  which  was  in  vain 
urged  upon  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
for  decades,  may  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  thus  a  greater  and  peaceful  Austria- 
Hungary  may  be  evolved  in  the  near 
future,  provided  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  can  be  overcome." 

Before  this  end  can  be  achieved,  how- 
ever,   several    drastic    internal    reforms 


would  be  necessary  notably  in  connection 
with  the  public  services.  As  pointed  out 
by  a  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
official  salaries  represent  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  expenditure, 
and  the  services  rendered  in  return  are 
of  the  most  inefficient  kind. 

"In  return  for  this  expenditure,"  writes 
this  contributor,  "the  public  receives 
what  is  beyond  question  immeasurably 
the  worst  service  now  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  Here  are  some  examples.  To  get 
a  railway  ticket,  an  ordinary  citizen  in 
Vienna  has  to  stand  in  a  queue — for  cer- 
tain destinations,  in  the  open  air — for 
four,  five,  six  or  more  hours.  This  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  booking-offices 
in  which  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
lazzaroni  doing  nothing,  do  not  open 
except  at  certain  hours.  For  the  rich,  as 
always  in  the  new  Austria,  there  are 
various  ways  of  getting  round  these  re- 
strictions. If  the  English  or  American 
public  were  subjected  to  a  tenth  part  of 
the  indignities  now  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  Vienna,  the  railway  stations 
would  long  since  have  been  burnt  down, 
and  the  station-masters  hanged  on  the 
lamp  posts.  Until  something  of  the  sort 
is  done,  there  will  be  no  improvement. 


Darning  Needles  as  Food 

Magician  in  India  Defies  Laws  of  Nature  and  Flaunts  Fourth 

Dimension 


M.  E.  M'GREGOR 


MARVELLOUS  tricks,  "that  take 
one,  in  certain  cases,  into  the  mys- 
tery of  the  fourth  dimension,"  are  re- 
lated by  M.  E.  M'Gregor,  a  resident" of 
India  for  thirty  years,  in  a  contribution  to 
Chamber's  Journal.  Some  of  the  strange 
feats  performed  by  Indian  jugglers,  he 
admits,  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
clever  deception,  but  there  are  others 
which  he  has  witnessed  that  he  is  not 
so  sure  can  be  explained.  For  instance, 
he  tells  of  this  incident  which  took  place 
in  the  veranda  of  a  friend  at  Lucknow: — 

An  elderly  Brahmin  walked  up  and 
asked  the  party  if  they  would  like  to  see  a 
little  juggling,  and  incidentally  suggested 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  any  contri- 
bution they  would  care  to  make  toward 
repairing  the  roof  of  the  temple  with 
which  he  was  connected.  Mr.  M'Gregor 
goes  on: 

"We  said  we  should  be  glad  to  help  him 
with  a  little  money,  and  should  like  to  see 
a  few  of  his  tricks;  thereupon  he  put  aside 
all  his  belongings,  and  asked  what  we 
wanted  him  to  do.  I  replied  that,  as  we  did 
not  know  his  capabilities,  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  say;  he  must  do  what  he  could. 
Then,  in  a  casual  way,  he  asked  if  we 
should  like  him  to  suspend  his  animation 
and  sit  just  where  he  was  for  two  days. 
We  told  him  we  thought  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  be  quite  long  enough,  when  he 
instantly  closed  his  eyes  and  relaxed 
his  muscles.  I  got  a  mirror  and  held  it 
close  to  his  face.  I  felt  his  pulse,  tried  to 
find  the  beating  of  it  even  in  his  elbow- 
joint — in  any  artery.  There  was  no  sign 
of  life;  the  mirror  remained  absolutely 
unclouded;  the  eyes  were  dull.  At  the 
end  of  fifteen  minutes  I  spoke  to  him,  and 
said  we  were  quite  satisfied.  He  woke  as 
from  a  sleep.  We  told  him  we  thought 
it  very  wonderful,  and  asked  how  he 
did  it.  He  answered  in  an  apathetic 
manner,  'I  was  not  here.  It  is  quite  easy.' 

"Then  he  asked  if  we  had  a  strong, 
heavy  iron  chain,  and  one  was  brought 
that  was  ased  on  an  ox-cart  as  a  trace. 
He  put  it  across  his  chest,  under  his  arms, 
and  said,  'As  it  is  too  large,  lash  it  securely 
with  a  rope,  or  knot  it,  so  that  it  may  not 
open.'  This  was  done,  and  he  merely  ex- 
panded his  chest,  and  the  chain  snapped 
like  a  bit  of  cotton — a  clean  break,  just 
over  his  che.st. 

"By  this  time  we  were  so  interested  that 
we  were  only  too  eager  he  should  do  sorne- 
thing  else,  so  he  asked  us  to  give  him 
something  to  eat  that  no  human  being 
could  ever  digest.  We  could  not  think  of 
anything,  but  he  did;  he  swallowed,  one 
at  a  time,  two  packets  of  darning-needles, 
a  quantity  of  thin;  broken  glass,  and  some 
mercury!  Without  moving  from  the  place 
he  sat  in,  he  asked  if  any  of  our  servants 
\iad  a  tin  cylinder,  such  as  they  some- 
times  keep  important  papers  in.  After  a 
little  delay  one  was  produced  which 
he  said  would  do.  He  asked  me  to  put 
some  money  into  it,  and  I  dropped  in, 


ore  by  one,  eight  rupees.  He  r'id  not 
touch  the  cylinder,  but  requested  me  to 
pass  It  to  my  neighbor  and  let  her  count 
the  money.  She  did,  and  there  were 
nine  rupees  in  it.  It  was  passed  on  to 
three  others  until  the  sum  amounted  to 
twelve  rupees.  He  then  said  to  me:  'Take 
it  back,  and  open  it  carefully.  And  do  not 
be  afraid;  no  harm  will  befall  you.'t  I  took 
it  back,  opened  it,  and  a  small  snake 
about  fourteen  inches  long,'  glided  out. 
How  it  could  have  got  into  such  a  limited 
space  I  cannot  think.  The  tin  dropped 
into  my  lap,  as  I  was  startled.  F  It  felt 
light,  and  I  peered  inside.  It  was  emptv. 
I  put  the  lid  on,  and  as  I  did  so  I  heard  the 
chink,  chink  of  money  falling,  as  it  were, 
into  it.  I  pulled  off  the  lid  and  poured  out 
eight  rupees.  ^ 

"But  he  was  to  do  still  more  wonderfu' 
things,  and  here  the  unknown  mystery  of 
the  fourth  dimension  comes  in,  I  think. 

"The  Brahmin  told  me  to  get  him  a 
small  cane  or  a  thin  walking-stick.  A 
cane  was  brought.  He  asked  me  to  string 
on  to  it  a  jewelled  ring,  one  we  could 
recognise.  A  ruby  ring  was  put  on,  and 
dangled  in  the  centre.  I  held  the  cane 
firmly  on  each  side,  a  few  inches  away 
from  the  ring.  The  juggler  then  requested 
me  to  come  up  to  him.  I  did  so,  and  he 
put  out  his  hand  and  pulled  the  ring  off 
through  the  cane,  not  with  a  quick  jerk, 
but  just  a  casual  pull.  We  were,  of  course, 
lost  in  astonishment,  and  said,  'Do  it 
again';  but  he  replied,  'Why  repeat  what 
you  have  seen?  Let  one  of  your  women- 
servants  give  me  one  of  her  metal  anklets; 
one  without  a  join,  and  very  heavy.'  A 
young  girl  at  once  began  the  process  of 
rernoving  one  from  her  foot.  It  took  quite 
a  little  time  and  some  oiling  to  remove  it, 
but  it  was  eventually  got  off  and  given  to 
him.  He  pushed  it  up  his  arm  until  it 
stuck  and  could  get  no  farther.  Then,  as 
if  he  were  measuring  a  span,  he  put  his 
thumb  on  one  side  of  it  and  his  little 
finger  on  the  other,  and  lightly  pulled  it 
through  his  arm  and  handed  it  back!" 

Mr.  M'Gregor  states  that  he  has  seen 
the  "walking  on  fire"  trick,  which  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  explain.  At  on' 
time  he  saw  thirty  men  walk  through  <» 
fire  of  red-hot  burning  charcoal,  more  than 
seven  feet  wide.  He  relates  several  other 
weird  stories  of  Hindu  performances: — 

"At  one  of  the  bathing  festivals  at 
Hardwan,  I  saw  a  fakir — or  sacred  man — 
lying  on  the  bare  ground  with  only  a 
small  loin-cloth  on.  Six  bonfires  of 
blazing  wood,  that  would  have  roasted  an 
ox,  burned  around  him.  As  the  pilgrims 
came  near  to  watch  him,  other  fakirs 
offered  their  sticks  of  wood  for  sale.  They 
were  bought  and  continually  flung  on  the 
bonfires.  The  man  in  the  midst  seemed 
impervious  to  the  heat.  He  leaned  on  one 
elbow  and  listlessly  looked  at  the  crowd. 
We  passed  on,  and  three  hours  after- 
wards returned,  to  find  him  still  there, 
and  the  fires  bigger  than  ever. 


\bu  hear  of 
the  8  hour  Day 

What  of  the 
Show  Night? 


SLEEP  is  "Nature's  sweet  restorer,"  If  you 
don't  get  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  sleep 
you  can't  be  mentally  alert.  Nor  can  you  be  at 
your  best,  physically. 

An  eight-hour  sleeping  night  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  an  eight-hour  working  day.  If  you 
don't  get  your  proper  sleep,  you  become  irritable; 
your  work  becomes  a  task. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  or  coffee, 
that  may  be  the  explanation  of  your  disturbed 
and  restless  sleep  with  consequent  nervous  irri- 
tability. For  both  tea  and  coffee  contain  caffeine 
—  a  nerve-irritant. 

Why  not  give  yourself  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt?  It's  so  easy  to  find  out  for  yourself — 
stop  using  tea  or  coffee  and  drink  healthful, 
fragrant  Postum  instead. 

Postum  is  a  pure  and  wholesome  cereal  bev- 
erage, absolutely  free  from  caffeine  or  drugs  of 
any  kind.  Thousands  of  people  prefer  it  to 
any  other  table  beverage,  for  its  rich  flavor  alone. 


Postum 


FOR  HEALTH 


''There's  a  Reason 


Instant' 

-.,.*  BEVERAGE 


A  UEVERAOE 


i 


0y 


^ 


POSTUM 

comes  in  two  forms: 
INSTANT    POSTUM 

(in  tins) 
prepared  instantly  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition 
of  boiling  water. 

POSTUM   CEREAL 

{in  packages) 
for  those  who  prefer  to 
make  the  drink  while 
the  meal  is  being  pre- 
pared, made  by  boiling 
fully    twenty    minutes. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited. 
4.S  Front  St.,  E.,  Toronto.      Factory:  Windsor,  Ontario, 
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Do  Women  Use  Their  Votes? 

Investigator  in  England  Reports  Amazing  Apathy.  Particularly 
Among  "Working  Classes" 

EDITH  SELLERS 


THE  average  Bnglish  housewife  who  has 
children-  -more  particularly  among  the 
working  classes — never  gives  a  thought  to 
politics,  or  anything  akin  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  Edith  Sellers,  writing  for 
Comhill  on  her  findings  during  a  canvass 
i>f  the  several  strata  of  feminine  society. 
The  writer  corrtinues:  "She  does  not  care 
a  whit  whether  she  has  a  vote  or  not,  not 
a  whit  whether  she  votes  or  not.  Whether 
she  will  vote  or  not  depends,  therefore,  to 
i  great  extent  on  her  husband.  None  the 
less  to  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  she 
votes,  she  will  vote  for  the  same  candi- 
jate  as  her  husband,  would  be  rash." 

This  writer  found,  she  tells  us,  that  the 
avarage  wife  of  a  workingman  with  a 
family  was  quite  free  in  stating  that  she 
"did  not  hold  with  elections."  She  goes 
out  to  vote  just  to  keep  peace  in  the  home 
»nd  to  please  her  husband.  Elections 
with  this  woman  is  a  word  that  stirs  up 
unpleasant  memories.  It  takes  her  hus- 
band out  evenings  and  she  begrudges  the 
time  and  money  he  spends  on  men  and 
parties  who  mean  nothing  particular  in 
their  lives,  as  she  sees  it.  "I  hate  elec- 
tions," one  of  these  women  said.  "There's 
enongh  worry  in  life  without  elections." 
Indeed,  this  investigator  says  that  she 
found  among  the  wives  of  workingmen  a 
deeper  reeentment  against  elections  than 
existed  before  women  were  given  the  vote. 
Women  of  this  class  with  home  and  child- 
ren to  look  after  have  neither  the  time 
aor  the  inclination  to  follow  politics.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  quote  the  author,  "the 
majority  of  workingmen's  wives  know,  of 
eourse,  that  their  husbands  will  vote  for 
Labor  candidates;  and  among  such  wives 
Labor  candidates  are  not  as  popular  as 
they  once  were."  They  blame  them  for 
the  strikes,  and  "when  there  is  a  strike 
the  wives  suffer." 


She  found  too  that  in  the  lowlier  homes 
the  average  woman  has  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  for  Bolshevism  or  Communism. 
The  one  meant  the  degradation  of  women- 
kind  by  "nationalization,"  and  the  other 
the  dividing  of  property  with  anyone  and 
everyone.  Women  of  this  class,  she 
found  were  at  heart  confirmed  Royalists 
and  secretly  they  loathe  the  very  name 
of  Bolshevism. 

Working-class  women,  when  they  do 
not  vote  with  their  husbands,  invariably 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  candidate  who 
appeals  to  them  and  they  do  not  givt 
a  straw  for  his  party  or  his  platform.  They 
are  swayed  by  sentiment  and  prejudice, 
she  claims. 

She  admits  that  educated  women  of 
the  middle  classes  are  exceptions,  but 
"it  is  number  alone  that  counts  in  elec- 
tions." The  working-class  vote  is  in  the 
vast  majority,  and  "what  the  average 
educated  woman  does  with  her  vote,  is, 
therefore,  actually  of  less  importance  polit- 
ically than  what  the  average  uneducated 
or  half-educated,  woman  does  with  hers." 
She  admits,  however,  that  there  are 
constituencies  "in  which  the  educated 
women  electors  might  turn  the  election" 
— if  they  would  one  and  all  take  the 
trouble  to  vote. 

She  makes  the  startling  statement  that 
the  intellectual  woman — the  one  inter- 
ested in  art,  literature  and  kindred  sub- 
jects— is  not,  on  the  average,  even  mildly 
interested  in  politics.  She  met  several 
able  women  who  told  her  they  didn't  clut- 
ter up  their  minds  with  the  intricacies 
of  public  affairs.  For  every  one  of  this 
class  who  told  her  they  were  interested  in 
politics,  there  were  three  who  main- 
tained they  took  no  interest  whatsoever 
in  parties  or  their  policies. 


Millions  Are  Made  in  Memoirs 

Lloyd  George's  Total  Will  Reach  $i,ooo,ocx3 — Huge  Sums  Paid 
to  Fact  and  Fiction  Writers 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 


ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Lloyd  George's  memoirs  and 
the  high  price  which  the  publishers  are  to 
pay  the  author  for  the  work  has  awakened 
more  than  a  mild  curiosity  as  to  what 
famous  men  have  earned  from  the  publi- 
cation of  their  life  stories.  According  to 
an  incomplete  survey  made  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  The  Neic  York  Times, 
many  of  them  have  netted  what  profes- 
sional authors  would  consider  a  pretty  fair 
fortune.  Others  again  have  not  done  so 
well. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  all  rights  of 
the  Lloyd  George  book  may  bring  more 
than  $1,000,000,  the  greatest  price  paid 
for  a  work  of  this  sort.  Only  two  books  of 
auto-biography  have  approached  it  for 
money  returns— General  Grant's  Mem- 
oirs, at  somewhere  about  $450,000,  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  former  German 
Kaiser  at  $225,000. 

Of  the  German  memoirs,  General 
Ludendorf  s  were  next  to  the  ex-Kaiser's, 
the  price  paid  forthemin  1919  being  $123,- 
000.  Books  by  the  great  British  states- 
men, Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  brought 
high  prices  in  England,  but  the  exact  re- 
turns from  the  publication  of  these  works 
could  not  be  discovered  by  the  Times 
•writer. 

General  Grant's  Memoirs  set  the  first 
high  record  in  the  United  States  for  sales. 
"The  Grant  family  received,  all  told,  from 
their  sale,  somewhere  between  $420,000 
-^nd  $450,000.  The  total  profit  for  the 
two  volumes  of  that  book,  for  which 
985,000  orders  were  taken  in  the  first  four 
months  of  the  sale,  ran  between  $600,000 
and  $650,000.  One  cheque  to  Grant's 
widow  was  for  $200,000.  The  only  single 
check  to  an  author  of  those  times  which 
approached  anything  like  the  amount  of 
the  Grant  cheque  was  one  handed  to 
ix)rd  Macaulay  as  part  of  his  earnings  on 


his  work  on  "The  History  of  England," 
which  was  for  20,000  pounds — approxi- 
mately $100,000.  There  was  a  tragedy 
in  the  story  of  the  efforts  of  both  Mac- 
aulay  and  Grant.  Macaulay's  work  was 
never  finished,  because  death  overtook 
him,  and  Grant  hurried  his  Memoirs  so 
that  he  could  have  the  job  finished  before 
he  died.  His  writing  outraced  death  by 
only  a  few  days. 

■Theodore  Roosevelt  made  large  earn- 
ings from  his  various  books,  though  a 
total  of  his  returns  is  not  given.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  writer  dated  from  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  "With  the  Rough 
Riders,"  but  his  publishers  never  made 
any  announcement  of  his  returns.  It  has, 
however,  been  stated  that  he  received  as 
high  as  $1  a  word  for  his  manuscripts,  and 
royalties  later  undoubtedly  passed  that 
mark.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Lloyd 
George  will  receive  one  pound,  or  approxi- 
mately $5  a  word,  for  his  memoirs. 

The  writing  of  memoirs  became  a  re- 
munerative business  following  the  great 
War.  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Davis,  who  was  the 
Kaiser's  dentist,  received  for  a  series  of 
articles  entitled,  "The  Kaiser  As  I  knew 
Him,"  the  sum  of  $20,000.  Brand 
Whitlock's  "Story  of  Belgium,"  which 
was  bought  up  by  a  big  magazine  and  a 
rewspaper  syndicate,  earned  about  $75,- 
000,  of  which  the  author  received  $40,000. 
Admiral  Sims'  "Story  of  the  War"  was 
also  syndicated  and  brought  the  author 
$25,000  in  royalties.  Count  Czernin's 
explanation  of  Austria's  part  in  the  war 
was  worth  about  $10,000  and  the 
"Suppressed  Letters  to  Bismark"  was 
worth  about  $5,000.  The  book  series  by 
Sir  Phillip  Gibbs,  war  correspondent, 
entitled  "Now  It  Can  Be  Told,"  which 
was  extensively  advertised  overseas  and 
on  this  continent,  brought  in  only  about 
$14,000,  of  which  the  author  received  a 
part.    Other  memoir  writers  and  the  like 


who.-ip  work  was  vigorously  pushed  and 
widely  advertised  by  the  publishers  yet 
failed  to  bring  in  great  returns  were  Wil- 
liam .Jennings  Bryan,  whose  series  of  pub- 
lished lectures  brought  in  $6,000,  and 
Mary  Pickford,  the  movie  actress,  whose 
"My  Life"  was  worth  $5,000.  H.  G. 
Wells'  "The  Outline  of  History,"  has  al- 
ready brought  in  $25,000. 

In  comparison.  The  Times  gives  the 
following  returns  received  by  some  of  the 
best  sellers  among  modern  writers  of 
fiction: — 

"Booth  Tarkington  and  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
are  mentioned  among  those  whose  earn- 


ings are  more  than  $100,000  a  year.  Both 
are  said  to  receive  $4,000  or  more  for  their 
short  stories.  It  is  on  private  publishing 
records  in  this  country  that  Kipling  has 
received  between  $2,600  and  $3,000  for 
short  stories  of  about  6,000  words  in 
length,  and  that  for  the  American  right? 
only.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  about  fiftv 
cents  a  word  for  this  country,  with  high 
revenues  to  be  added  in  other  countries. 
In  1899  it  was  reported  that  each  short 
story  netted  Kipling  at  least  $5,000  and 
his  book  royalties  then  in  America  and 
England  alone  were  said  to  be  more  than 
$20,000." 


Digging  Out  the  City  of  David 

Amazing  Discoveries  in  Palestine  Will  Interest  Bible  Students 

Throughout  World 


LONDON  TIMES 


BIBLE  students  throughout  the  world 
will  be  intensely  interested  to  learn 
that  the  ancient  City  of  David  on  Mount 
Ophel  is  to  be  excavated.  A  special  cor- 
respondent of  The  London  Times,  writing 
from  Palestine,  reminds  his  readers  that 
among  the  obligations  which  Great 
Britain  incurred  in  accepting  the  mandate 
for  Palestine  is  that  of  setting  up  a  de- 
partmental machinery  for  safeguarding 
the  historic  monuments  of  the  country. 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  has  already  taken  pre- 
liminary steps  to  ensure  these  rights,  not 
only  for  Britain,  but  for  other  powers 
concerned.  The  British  School  of  Archae- 
ology in  Palestine  is  organizing  a  de- 
partment of  antiquities  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  work.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  excavation  of  the  site  of  the 
City  of  David,  the  writer  proceeds: — 

"A  great  international  project,  which  I 
am  able  to  announce  for  the  first  time,  is 
about  to  be  undertaken.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  excavation  of  the 
ancient  City  of  David  oi  Mount  Ophel, 
which  lies  to  the  immediate  south  of  the 
existing  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  proposal 
emanates  from  the  Palestine  Administra- 
tion, which  has  issued  invitations  to  all 
the  countries  and  communities  repres- 
ented in  Palestine,  through  the  consuls 
and  archaeological  representatives,  to 
participate  in  the  work.  As  the  invitation 
states,  it  is  consiiered  that  a  work  of  such 
importance,  on  a  site  w"  o  e  memories  are 
sacred  to  many  nations,  should  not  be  en- 
trusted to  the  resources,  however  ampl°, 
or  to  the  labors,  however  devoted,  of  a 
single  scientific  institution  or  nation.  It 
is  a  work  in  which  all  should  share,  and  we 
are  already  aware  that  many  are  anxious 
to  take  their  part. 


"For  a  long  time  the  true  location  of  the 
City  of  David  was  disputed:  three  differ- 
ent expeditions  have  made  separate  ef- 
forts to  probe  the  secrets  of  the  Hill— the 
first,  under  Dr.  Bliss,  in  1896;  the  .second, 
in  1909,  by  Captain  Parker,  whose  results 
were  interpreted  by  Pere  Vincent;  the 
third  and  most  important  by  M.  Weill,  in 
1913-14.  The  results  leave  no  further 
doubt  on  the  main  question,  but  large 
areas  of  the  site  will  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored, including  practically  the  whole 
of  the  original  stronghold  of  Jebus,  the 
palace  and  Millo  of  David,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  tombs  of  the  Ki^gs  of 
Judah. 

"No  one  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the 
prospect  of  memorable  discoveries;  and 
the  opportunity  is  now  open  to  the  world 
of  scholars.  From  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
which  marks  the  southern  apex  of  the  site, 
upwards  towards  the  southern  wall  of  the 
city,  an  area  of  about  ten  acres  has  been 
reserved  by  the  administration,  embrac- 
ing the  whole  of  the  historic  site  and  suffi- 
cient ground  for  spoil  heaps.  In  the  pro- 
posed methodical  excavation,  subject  to 
such  special  regulations  as  the  situation 
may  call  for,  each  society  will  receive  its 
separate  concession,  and  will  be  master  of 
its  own  investigations. 

"The  function  of  the  administration, 
and  the  international  board,  will  be  lim- 
ited to  facilitating  the  task  by  arranging 
terms  with  the  owners  of  the  soil,  co- 
ordinating the  common  effort  and  safe- 
guarding the  remains.  Should  the  dis- 
coveries justify  such  a  course,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  ancient  city  and  all  that 
may  be  found  in  it  shall  be  laid  bare,  and 
be  preserved  as  an  historical  feature  of 
Jerusalem." 


Perils  That  Face  Us  at  4  p.  m. 

Late  Afternoon  is  the  "Fatigue  Hour" — Odd  Ways  in  Which  We 

Get  Hurt 


HERBERT  WARING 


ONE  cold  night  last  winter,  an  insur- 
ance man  after  attending  a  lecture 
on  fire  prevention,  stopped  his  automo- 
bile at  a  drug  store  to  buy  denatured 
alcohol.  After  pouring  the  alcohol  into 
the  radiator  of  his  machine  to  prevent  the 
water  from  freezing,  he  wanted  to  see 
how  high  the  mixture  came  in  the  tank. 
He  struck  a  match  and  held  it  over  the 
opening.  An  explosion  followed  immedi- 
ately. The  insurance  man  was  badly  burn- 
ed and  his  sight  was  permanently  injured. 

"Many  men  have  been  hurt  in  exactly 
the  same  way;  and  the  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  every  one  of  these  men 
must  have  known  better — as  the  insur- 
ance man  certainly  did,"  says  Herbert 
Waring  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Maqazine. 

He  points  out  that  in  traveling  around 
the  world,  with  the  employees  of  railroad 
and  steamship  lines  looking  out  for  them, 
travelers  escape  injury.  But  at  home, 
where  they  not  only  should  be  careful  on 
their  own  account,  but  ought  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  carelessness  of  others, 
they  promptly  meet  with  accidents. 

"The  largest  accident  insurance  com- 
panies are  paying  about  five  times  as 
many  claims  to  people  hurt  in  their  homes 
as  they  are  paying  to  people    hurt  on 


trains  or  steamships!  They  are  paying  al- 
most as  many  claims  to  people  hurt  in 
their  homes  as  they  are  paying  to  people 
hurt  in,  or  by,  automobiles! 

"There  is  scarcely  any  object  with 
which  you  come  in  contact  at  home  which 
has  not  been  a  cause  of  accident  to  thous- 
ands of  people,  or  which  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  an  accident  to  you,  if  you  are 
careless. 

"Every  spring,  at  house-cleaning  time, 
people  used  to  be  hurt  by  falling  off  chairs 
or  step-ladders  while  taking  down  pic- 
tures or  restoring  them  to  the  walls.  Many 
others  were  hurt  while  removing  the 
sitting-room  stove  to  the  woodshed.  Now- 
adays, however,  neither  one  of  these 
accidents  is  of  common  occurrence.  I  take 
it  that  pictures  are  not  suspended  on  long 
wires  to  the  same  extent  that  they  used 
to  be,  but  are  hung  from  nails  behind  the 
pictures.  To  hang  them  in  this  way, 
people  do  not  need  to  climb  up  to  reach 
the  molding. 

"The  widely  distributed  use  of  the  fur- 
nace seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
stove  accidents  have  become  uncommon. 
It  was  never  the  kitchen  stove,  you  know, 
but  always  that  mammoth  affair  of  the 
sitting-room  that  went  into  exile  for  the 
summer.     I  can't  say  that  I  regret  the 
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passing  of  the  time  when  we  got  out  the 
Tollers,'  and  covered  the  mantelpiece  with 
soot,  and  summoned  the  neighbors  to  help 
lift  and  shove,  and  then  invited  the  whole 
community  to  howl  with  us  because  the 
stove  had  come  down  on  our  toes! 

"Every  spring  a  number  of  people 
break  their  fingers,  or  bruise  and  cut 
themselves  in  beginning  the  seasonal  pas- 
time of  swatting  flies.  And  there  is  an- 
other type  of  accident  that  is  fast  be- 
coming so  numerous  that  insurance  men 
will  tell  you  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
our  time.  I  mean  the  accidents  caused  by 
'home-brew.' 

"One  evening  not  long  ago,  a  man  who 
was  visiting  at  a  friend's  home  was  in- 
vited by  his  host  to  come  into  the  kitchen 
to  have  a  taste  of  home-brew. 

"  'Why  the  kitchen?'  asked  the  friend, 
laughing.  'Isn't  it  admitted  to  the  parlor?' 

"  'It  isn't  that,'  said  the  host;  'but 
when  I  open  a  bottle  I  never  know  just 
where  the  cork  is  going!  I  don't  want  to 
spoil  the  furniture,  and  I  wouldn't  want 
to  break  the  glass  over  Grandfather's  pic- 
ture!' 

"So  they  went  to  the  kitchen  and  the 
brew  master  proceeded  with  the  cere- 
monies while  his  friend  bent  over  in  front 
of  him,  laughing  at  the  struggle  the  host 
was  having  with  the  cork  and  bottle  be- 
tween his  knees.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  .merriment,  the  cork  flew  out  and 
struck  the  host's  friend  in  the  eye!  All  the 
pleasantry  at  once  became  a  tragedy;  for 
a  visit  to  the  doctor  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  flying  cork  had  cost  the  man  the  loss 
of  sight  in  the  injured  eye. 

"Serious  accidents  are  always  happen- 
ing in  and  around  the  home  because  of 
trifling  emergencies.  You  may  be  trying 
to  open  a  door  that  sticks.  After  exerting 
considerable  strength  in  vain,  you  may 
give  way  to  impatience  and  jerk  the  door 
violently.  It  opens  suddenly  and  you 
have  a  bad  fall. 

"Or  perhaps  you  cannot  get  a  painter  as 
promptly  as  you  desire  and  you  decide  to 
do  the  work  yourself.  So  you  mount  the 
stepladder,  and  in  stepping  from  the  lad- 
der to  a  window  sill  you  fall,  thrusting 
your  arm  through  the  glass.  Or  perhaps 
some  object  that  has  fallen  has  to  be  recov- 
ered from  behind  the  bed.  Then,  as  one 
man  did  in  crawling  under  the  bed  to  re- 
cover his  wife's  shears,  you  might  be  un- 
fortunate enough  to  run  a  needle  into 
your  breast  bone! 

"For  nearly  all  of  us  the  most  dangerous 
time  of  day  is  between  four  and  five  o'- 
clock in  the  afternoon.  This  might  be 
called  the  'fatigue  hour.'  Then,  whether 
we  are  engaged  in  some  hazardous  occu- 
pation in  machine  shop  or  factory,  or 
following  ordinary  work  iii  offices,  or  re- 
turning home  from  a  shopping  trip,  we 
are  tired  and  more  careless  than  at  other 
times  of  the  day.  Watch  yourself,  and  see 
if  the  little  slips  you  make  with  the  ink 
bottle  and  mucilage,  the  small  collisions 
you  have  with  objects  in  the  office  or  at 
home,  do  not  occur  more  frequently  about 
this  hour.  Of  course,  whether  or  not  these 
little  slips  result  in  bad  accidents,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances  and  your  en- 
vironment at  the  time. 

"If  you  are  an  office  employee,  you  are 
more  likely  to  meet  with  an  accident  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  than  when  engaged 
at  your  regular  occupation.  You  are  then 
following  more  or  less  unusual  pursuits^ 
and  your  'exposure,'  as  insurance  men 
would  say,  is  greater;  and  your  judgment 
may  not  be  as  good  as  it  is  about  your 
daily  hazards.  Perhaps  you  are  in  con- 
tact with  more  people,  and  their  careless- 
ness may  contribute  towardyouraccident. 

"Few  people  seem  to  realize  the  terrific 
force  behind  a  golf  ball.  Even  a  golf  ball 
that  has  ricocheted  from  a  tree  may  have 
sufficient  force  to  kill  a  man.  Men  have 
been  struck  in  the  abdomen  by  glancing 
golf  balls,  and  disabled  for  weeks.  Many 
have  lost  their  sight  and  others  have  been 
killed,  by  being  hit  in  the  eye,  or  on  the 
temple. 

"Every  tenth  man  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  dies  of  an  accident.  A  man 
insures  his  house  against  fire  to  save  him- 
self from  loss  in  casethe  houseis  destroyed. 
Yet  the  probability  of  his  getting  hurt  in 
an  accident  is  much  greater  than  the 
probability  of  his  losing  his  house  by  fire. 
The  men  who  are  rnost  certain  to  insure 
themselves  against  accident  are  the  men 
whe  handle  it  as  a  business.  They  know 
the  probabilities  of  their  getting  hurt,  be- 
caup9  the  things  I  have  been  telling  you 
about,  accidents  great  and  small,  come  to 
their  attention  in  great  numbers  every 
day." 


This  Advertisement  helps  you  do 
your  Christinas  shopping  at  home 


^'-'i! 
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IT  GIVES  you  full  information  in 
regard  to  prices  and  sizes  of  pack- 
ages on  those  Tuckett  Cigars,  Tobac- 
cos and  Cigarettes  which  make  ideal 
Christmas  gifts  for  the  man  who 
smokes. 

Sitting  quietly  at  home  you  can  make 
your  selection  and  your  nearest  mer- 
chant can  supply  you.  "Tucketts" 
are  handled  by  Tobacconists,  Drug 
Stores,  and  all  stores  which  handle 
cigars  and  tobaccos. 
In  buying  Tucketts  you  are  assured 
that  the  quality  of  your  gift  will  de- 
light and  satisfy  the  recipient. 

This  Christmas 
give  him  Tucketts 


CONCHA 


CIGARS  inboxes  of  10 

FIBRE  BOX  PACKING 


MARGUERITE 

Original   (11)   per  box  of  10. 
Long         (10)   per  box  of  10. 

CLUB  SPECIAL 

(9)   per  box  of  10. 

TUCKETTS  PREFERRED 

'     Perfecto     (5)   per  box  of  10.  $1.50 

Panetela     (6)   per  box  of  10.  1.25 

Concha        (7)   per  box  of  10.  l.lo 


$1.00 
1.00 


$1.15 


CIGARETTES 

(CHRISTMAS   BANDED) 

KENO 

In  Tins  of  50 $  .85 

In  Tins  of  100 1.70 

T  &  B 

In  Tins  of  50 75 

In  Tins  of  100 1.45 

CLUB   VIRGINIA 

In   Tins    of     50 1.00 

SPECIAL  TURKISH 

In   Tins   of     50 1.00 


LADIES 

To  the  ladies  the  buying  of 
Christmas  "smokes"  is  a 
puzzling  one.  Decide  on 
"TuckeHs"  and  you  can  rest 
assured  the  gift  will  be  a 
satisfactory   one. 


CIGARS  inboxes 

XMAS  WRAPPED 


Boxes 
Of  26 

per  box.  .$2.50 


MARGUERITE 
Original    (11) 

Long  (10)   per  box.  .   2.50 

CLUB  SPECIAL 

(9)   per  box. . 

TUCKETTS  PREFERRED 

Palmas        (1)   per  box.  . 

Perfecto      (5)   per  box.  . 

(3) 

(6) 

(V) 

(8) 


Boxes 
Of  60 
$5.00 

5.00 


2.90     5.80 


Epicure 

Panetela 

Concha 

Petit 
Nature' 
boxes    of 


per  box. . 

per  box. . 

per  box. . 

in  "Boite 
heavy  cedar 
50   only.... 


4.50 
3.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 


9.00 
7.50 

6.00 
5.80 


4.00 


(11) 

.MARGUERITE 

ORKilNAL 


CLUB  SPECIAL 


(10) 

MARGUERITE 

LONG 


g«tfER/!f^ 


K 


5J  = 


(5) 
PERFECTO 


(6) 
PANETELA 

CIGARS  inboxes  of  10 

"BOITE  NATURE"  PACKING 

TUCKETTS  PREFERRED 

Palmas     (1)  per  box  of  10.  .  $2.00 

Perfecto  (5)  per  box  of  10..  1.75 

Panetela  (6)  per  box  of  10.  1.50 


TOBACCOS 

T  &  B  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
%    lb.   Tins,    Myrtle   Cut   for 

pipe    smoking,   each $  .'.>^ 

^2,  lb.  Tins.  Cut  extra  fine  for 

cigarette  making,  each..      l.'U 

ORINOCO  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
%    lb.    Tins,    Cut   coarse    for 

pipe    smoking,    each $  .96 

%  lb.  Tins,  Cut  fine  for  cigar- 

et'.  e  making,  each 'i^ 


M  ANU  F ACTURERS 

A  box  of  cigars  at  Christmas 
10  your  best  customers  or 
your  business  friends  is  a 
courtesy  always  appreciated 
and  remembered.  A  box  of 
Tucketts  is  a  quality  gift 
that  pleases  and  satisfies. 


TUCKETT    LIMITED,    Head  Office:   HAMILTON.     Warehouses:  St.  John,   Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
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Russia's  Chaos  in  England  ? 

H.  G.  Wrils    Prophesies   Break-up    of    Modern    Civilization- 
.Isserts  Capital  Levy  Must  Come 


H.  G.  WELLS 


THE  London  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  gives  a  short 
r6sum6  of  H.  G.  Wells'  new  prophecy 
and  explains  Labor's  plans  as  seen 
through  his  far-sighted  eyes. 

Mr.  Wells  fears  the  ultimate  extension 
to  England  of  the  progressive  break-up 
of  organized  civilization,  which  had  its 
beginning  in  Russia  in  1916.  He  says 
that  the  symptom  of  it  is  that  money  is 
losing  all  "steadfastness  of  meaning". 

The  correspondent  quotes  Mr.  Wells: — 

"The  whole  complex  system  of  distri- 
bution will  break  down,  the  transport 
system  will  go,  town  life  will  die,  nobody 
will  be  able  to  live  except  the  peasant, 
death  and  pestilence  and  disorder  will 
follow,  our  population  will  be  halved. 

"The  danger,"  Mr.  Wells  goes  on,  "all 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Europe  is  clogged 
with  debts,  'Shylock  debts,'  because  'to 
enforce  them  means  death.'  " 

"The  Labor  party,  Mr.  Wells  sub- 
mitted, is  out  to  bring  relief  to  the  debt- 
overburdened  world,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, before  civilisation  bleeds  itself 
to  death,  and  its  plan  is  the  plan  un- 
fortunately termed  a  capital  levy,  which 
Mr.  Wells  prefers  to  call  a  levy  on  inflated 
fortunes.  Mr.  Wells  thinks  the  cause  of 
the  levy  has  suffered  and  will  continue  to 
suffer  because  of  its  misleading  name. 

"  'How  I  wish  I  had  straggled  into  the 
Labor  party  earlier,'  he  said,  'and  had 
had  some  voice  in  the  matter!  How  I  wish 
I  could  hypnotise  the  world  so  that  it  could 
no  longer  use  the  word  "capital,"  and  be 
obliged  to  express  its  ideas  in  some  other 
phraseology!'  'It  is  the  levy  on  inflated 
fortune  that  the  Labor  party  really 
want,'  he  said.  'That  is  the  Labor  pro- 
posal. 

"  'I  have  some  slight  claim  to  reputa- 
tion as  a  prophet,  and  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years,  either  in  a  disguised  form  or 
openly,  the  older  parties  will  have  to  come 
io  some  application  of  the  levy-on-capital 
plan.'  Mr  Wells  has  an  idea  that  the 
reason  why  some  people  are  terrified 
about  a  capital  levy  is  that  they  are  only 
•capable  of  judging  what  it  might  mean  by 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  proposal  such  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
ifollowing  their  own  late  examples,  might 
i)e  expected  to  produce. 


"Industrial     capital,     Mr.     Wells    ex- 
plained, is  not  to  be  taxed  at  all. 

"  'The  working  business  will  not  fall 
under  the  capital  levy.  The  levy  will  be 
on  the  private  fortunes  only.'  Mr.  Wells 
showed  that  even  the  owners  of  such  for- 
tunes would  soon  feel  the  advantage  of 
the  levy  in  the  reduction  of  income  tax 
that  must  follow  any  reduction  of  the  war 
debt.  He  spoke  not  very  sympathetically 
of  many  of  the  owners  of  those  fortunes — 
'the  owners  of  large  new  fortunes  who  are 
irresponsible  men  with  no  traditions  of 
good  public  behaviour  behind  them,  and 
no  experience  in  the  conduct  of  honest 
industry.  Only  a  minority  of  such  for- 
tunes have  been  made  by  productive 
effort;  many  of  them  have  come  into 
existence  mysteriously.  There  is  a  new 
type  of  rich  men,  knowing  nothing  of 
economic  realities  and  nothing  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Europe,  and  who  are  content  to 
go  on  playing  with  their  fortunes  and 
speculating  with  their  money  until  there 
comes  the  final  smash.' 

"Mr.  Wells  complained  that  it  is  men 
of  this  type  who  own  the  greater  portion 
of  'the  newspapers  that  no  longer  give  us 
news,  but  are  papers  of  propaganda. 
They  act  with  the  frantic  violence  of  men 
who  know  not  only  that  they  may  have 
to  disgorge  but  know  they  ought  to  do  so. 

"This  capital  levy  issue,  Mr.  Wells 
predicted,  would  be  the  issue  both  at  this 
general  election  and  at  the  next.  'The 
Labor  party  had  no  quarrel  with  produc- 
tive business  run  honestly  for  profit,  and 
no  quarrel  with  banks  doing  their  best  to 
resolve  the  world's  troubles,  but  the 
Labor  party  felt  that  something  practical 
must  first  be  done  to  grapple  with  the 
financial  problem,  or  within  a  measure- 
able  term  of  years  civilisation  would 
collapse.  The  greatest  needs  were: — 

1.  World  peace. 

2.  Disarmament. 

3.  Some  sort  of  world  handling  of  the 

question  of  exchange. 

4.  Bold  treatment  of  the  massed  debts 

throughout  the  world,  both  as 
between  nations  and  nations 
and  as  between  people  who 
were  suffering  under  the  bur- 
dens of  these  debts,  and  other 
people  who  were  in  possession  of 
much  newly  gained  and  super- 
fluous wealth." 


Credit  a  Wonderful  Discovery 

Based    on    Human    Rather    Than   Material    Values — John    D. 

Rockefeller's  Opinion 


J.  STANLEY  EDWARDS 


JOHN  D.  (ROCKEFELLER,  when 
asked  what  was  the  most  valuable 
thing  a  man  could  have  in  business,  said: 
"Credit  properly  used."  On  another 
occasion  he  remarked  that  credit  was  the 
greatest  modern  discovery  and  is  only 
another  word  for  confidence.  It  is  lack  of 
this  confidence  that  has  unsettled  the 
world  since  the  termination  of  the  Great 
War  with"  the  result  that  suspicion  is  felt 
everywhere.  In  an  address  given  recently 
by  J.  Stanley  Edwards  some  interesting 
points  were  elicited. 

"The  quarrels  of  labor  and  capital,  with 
their  attendant  strikes,  are  based  primar- 
ily on  suspicion  and  lack  of  confidence 
that  contracts  made  will  be  kept,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Edwards.  "Financial  panics 
are  born  of  loss  of  confidence.  Confidence 
or  trust  is  a  mental  state — credit  is  the 
act — expressing  it  in  practical  terms. 

"All  business,  all  government,  is  based 
in  large  measure  on  confidence  or  credit. 
It  is  said  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  business  is  done  on  credit.  Almost 
every  act  of  life  is  based  on  this  essential 
thing.  We  do  not  expect  this  roof  to  fall 
on  our  heads;  we  have  confidence  in  the 
architect  of  this  building,  though  we  may 
not  know  him.  We  place  our  lives,  our 
most  precious  possessions,  three  times  a 
day  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  cook. 
We  eat  our  meals  in  full  faith,  secure  that 
we  will  not  be  poisoned. 


"We  must  accept  even  the  most  vital, 
the  most  tremendous  facts  of  life,  dealing 
with  our  immortal  existence,  on  trust.  In 
religion,  we  call  this  Faith.  Of  the  three 
things  characterized  by  the  apostle  as 
among  the  greatest,  two — Faith  and  Hope 
are  really  one.  They  are  just  what  we  are 
talking  about  now  and  when  applied  to 
business  are  termed  confidence  or  credit. 
Of  course,  the  Bible  says  the  greatest  of 
these  three  is  Love.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  of  life  insurance  is  based  on  the 
instinct  of  family  protection,  human  love; 
the  other  part  of  life  insurance,  business 
insurance,  is  based  on  Faith  and  Hope, 
that  is  confidence  or  credit. 

"The  measure  of  credit  now  used  by 
mankind  is  the  measure  of  his  advance  in 
civilization.  Without  credit  man  would 
return  to  the  age  of  barter. 

"If  credit  is  of  such  vast  and  funda- 
mental importance,  on  what  does  it  rest 
and  what  is  its  relation  to  our  business? 
It  is  based  largely  on  human  values  rather 
than  on  material  values  and,  insurance- 
wise,  calls  for  human  life  insurance  pro- 
tection more  than  for  property  protec- 
tion. This  is  the  greatest  business  dis- 
covery of  the  decade  and  exceeds  wireless 
telegraphy  in  importance,  notwithstand- 
ing it  has  not  yet  been  assigned  a  de- 
partment in  the  daily  papers  and  maga- 
zines. 

"Andrew  Carnegie  is  quoted  as  saying 


that  the  greatest  business  loss  he  could 
suffer  would  be  to  lose  the  business  asso- 
ciates and  key  men  with  whom  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself,  and  who  had  helped  him 
build  up  his  vast  industrial  organization. 
He  could  replace  his  plants  and  physical 
equipment,  but  the  human  machinery 
could  not  be  so  readily  replaced.  The 
material  part  of  the  business  might  be 
obliterated,  but  if  his  captains  of  indus- 
try remained,  credit  was  available,  eager 
and  ready  to  help  him  rebuild  his  business. 

"The  human  and  not  the  material 
equation  prevails  in  eighty-three  per 
cent,  of  business  failures  reported  by 
Bradstreet's  covering  the  four  principal 
causes  of  business  failures,  as  follows: 

"Lack  of  Capital,  thirty  per  cent.;  In- 
experience, six  per  cent.;  Incompetence, 
thirty-eight  per  cent.;  Fraud,  seven  per 
cent.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  business 
failures  are  caused  by  factors  which  life 
insurance  can  either  hinder  or  prevent. 
"Credit  has  been   defined   as  a   'post- 


poned payment'  and  life  insurance  as 
'buying  money  for  future  delivery.'  Every 
life  insurance  policy  is  or  can  be  made  a 
credit  asset.  Such  use  is  not  confined  to 
big  business.  Loan  values  of  life  policies 
furnish  a  constant,  certain  and  automatic 
source  of  credit,  making  every  man  his 
own  banker.  Bankers  say  individual  and 
non-collateral  credit  is  based  on  character 
and  on  determination  to  pay  quite  as 
much  as  presentability  to  pay. 

"The  individual  who  borrows  on  his 
policy  in  a  time  of  emergency  such  as 
sickness  or  loss  of  employment  is  putting 
his  insurance  to  credit  use.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  his  only  ready  recourse. 
Even  the  holder  of  term  insurance  has  a 
credit  policy  to  support  a  character  loan. 
Banks  and  other  lenders  ef  money  deal 
largely  in  nor-collateral  loans  of  small 
amounts.  Many  a  youth  has  obtained  a 
college,  bu.sine.ss  or  professional  education 
otherwise  impossible  for  him,  by  character 
loan  supported  by  life  insurance." 


Imposing  on  Your  Stomach 

Scientific  Journal  Shows  Deliciously  What  the  Girl  of  To-day 

Tries  to  Assimilate. 


JOURNAL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


THE  following  amusing  satire  on  the 
diet  of  many  a  young  girl  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  taken  from  The  American 
Journal o! Public  Health: 

Here  are  the  experiences  of  a  single  day 
as  described  by  the  outraged  stomach: — 

"10:00  a.  m.— Oh,  dear!  Another 
warm  day.  Wonder  if  I'll  be  abused  as  I 
was  yesterday.  If  I  am,  I'm  going  to 
strike.  Just  disposed  of  a  half-chewed 
breakfast.  We  ran  for  the  train,  which 
meant  I  was  so  jiggled  about  and  so  tired 
that  it  took  me  twice  as  long  to  do  my 
work.  Hope  she  gives  me  an  hour  or  two 
of  complete  rest  before  anything  more 
comes  my  way. 

"10:30  a.  m. — Two  glasses  of  ice-water 
have  just  arrived.  It  will  take  all  the 
energy  I  can  pump  up  in  the  next  hour 
just  to  warm  me  up  to  normal  again. 

"10:50  a.  m. — Half-chewed  breakfast 
did  not  satisfy  her  and  she  has  bought 
some  peanuts  and  started  again. 

"12:00  M. — Peanuts  have  been  drift- 
ing along  steadily  ever  since.  Think  she 
has  finished  them,  too. 

"12:30  p.  m. — Decided  she  wasn't  very 
hungry,  and  instead  of  a  good  solid  dinner 
sent  down  a  cold  egg-nog  heavy  with 
chocolate.  Could  have  managed  it  all 
right  if  it  hadn't  been  so  unnaturally  cold, 
but  that  made  it  terribly  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

"1:10  p.  m. — More  ice-water. 

"1:40  p.  m. — Was  mistaken  about  the 
peanuts;  she  found  another  handful  in  the 
bottom  of  her  vanity  bag,  and  now  I  am 
getting  them  again. 

"2:05  p.  m. — More  ice-water. 

"2:10  p.  m. — She  has  been  lifting  some 
heavy  books  and  as  usual  used  my  muscles 


instead  of  her  arm  muscles.  You  see,  she's 
never  had  any  proper  physical  education 
— soft,  flabby,  slouchy  sort.  Tired  me  al- 
most as.much  as  a  six-course  dinner. 

"3:20  p.  m. — Furtive  fellow  has  brought 
us  a  box  of  caramels.  Just  heard  her  say, 
'Oh,  dear!  I  don't  feel  a  bit  well.  The 
milk  in  that  egg-nog  must  have  been  sour.' 

"6:30  p.  m. — We  played  a  sett  of  tennis 
before  dinner  and  here  I  am  all  tired  out 
and  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

"6:50  p.m. — We  were  invited  by  a 
sissy  sport  with  a  belt  on  his  coat  to  have 
a  soda  before  going  home.  Had  a  lemon 
phosphate  and  then  had  to  run  for  a  car. 

"7:00  p.  m. — Fried  'taters,  cucumbers, 
veal  cutlets,  catsup,  cookies  and  canned 
blueberries.  What  do  you  know  about 
that? 

"7:45  p.  m. — We  were  strolling  down 
to  the  corner  with  a  knock-kneed  guy  in  a 
sport  shirt  and  white  pants  for  a  pine- 
apple walnut  college  ice. 

"8:20  p.  m.'— Got  home  and  found 
somebody  had  made  some  iced-tea.  She 
drank  two  glasses.  I  tried  hard  to  keep 
the  tea  and  the  college  ice  separated,  but 
they  mixed  in  spite  of  me.  I  go  oa strike. 

"8:30  p.  m. — I  have  sent  hack  the 
college  ice  and  the  iced-tea. 

"8:40  p.  m. — Returned  the  blueberries. 

"8:45  p.  m. — And  the  peanuts. 

"9:00  p.  m.— The  devil  to  pay—can't 
get  the  doctor. 

"9:17  p.  m. — Doctor  found  at  the 
movies.  Mother  thinks  it's  a  weak 
stomach  she  inherited  from  her  father. 
Knock-knee  suggests  it's  the  beastly 
weather — the  big  boob! 

"9:45  p.  m. — Doctor  says  it  is  from 
a  bilious  temperament.  Good-night!' 


Gallegher    of    Beaver 

Continued  from  page  S3 


"When  will  ye  give  over  these  wild 
ways?"  said  the  priest  sternly. 

"Tomorrow  night,  praise  God!"-  said 
Bowery,  and  meant  the  words,  so  that  the 
priest  drove  on  wondering  to  himself. 

That  night  Bowery  told  his  brother 
Big  Joe  about  taking  the  boat  in  the 
morning,  and  Big  Joe  shook  his  head  at  it. 

"It's  two  men's  work,"  he  said. 

Bowery  laughed  and  came  to  his  feet. 
"And  it's  two  men's  work  to  carry  the 
likes  of  you,  ye  big  elephant!"  says  he, 
and  stoops  over  with  his  two  hands  to 
the  seat  of  Big  Joe's  chair.  Then  he  came 
up,  and  Big  Joe  with  him,  and  a  laugh  on 
his  lips. 

"If  we  had  Tight  Gallegher  here  to 
fiddle,  I'd  do  a  step  with  ye,"  said 
Bowery,  and  set  Big  Joe  on  the  floor 
again,  and  never  a  puff  from  him.  "Will 
I  do?" 

"Ye'U  do,  ye  blackguard!"  said  Big  Joe; 
and  himself  could  not  have  done  the  same 
trick. 

At  six  in  the  morning  Bowery  had  the 
Eleanor  clean  as  a  whistle,  the  gear  and 
lifebelts  stacked  away,  and  extra  gasoline 
aboard,  when  Mary  Boyle  came  down  to 


the  wharf.  Bowery  stood  in  the  boat  be- 
low and  laughed  up  at  her,  and  held  out 
his  arms. 

"Jump  for  it!"  said  he,  and  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips,  Mary  jumped.  He  caught  her 
and  swung  her  down,  ight  as  a  feather, 
and  seated  her  in  the  stern. 

"Take  her  out,  while  I  mind  the  engine," 
and  he  shoved  out,  then  swung  over  the 
fly-wheel,  and  in  two  seconds  the  open 
boat  was  heading  down  the  harbor.  A 
gray  morning  it  was,  the  wind  switching 
from  west  to  south-west  and  kicking  a 
bad  sea  up  the  channel,  and  by  the  looks 
of  things  Bowery  was  glad  to  think  that 
noon  would  find  them  drinking  the  Danes' 
good  coffee. 

"Head  for  Pismire,"  said  Joe, when  they 
had  cleared  the  light  and  were  reaching 
for  the  Garden  Island  channel.  "We'll 
get  right  over  to  Hog  Island  and  attend  to 
them  bass,  then  work  back  under  the  lee 
of  Garden  where  our  own  nets  are." 

"It'll  be  blowing  before  noon,"  said 
Mary.  "Whiskey  Island's  out  of  sight, 
Eddie — you  can't  even  see  Hog  or  much 
of  Garden,  for  the  smother!" 
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"Let  her  blow,"  and  Bowery  grinned  as 
he  primed  the  pump.  "I'll  give  ye  some 
oilskins  in  a  minute — hello!  Look  who's 
yonder!" 

The  giri  glanced  off  to  port,  where  a 
gray  speck  was  creeping  in  through  the 
channel  toward  them.  At  her  question, 
Bowery  chuckled. 

"It's  the  Icelander — he's  been  over  to 
Whiskey  Island,  robbin'  the  Israelite 
colony  or  gettin'  nets  in  from  the  blow." 

"His  boat  has  the  heels  of  as,  Eddie." 

"There's  a  Beaver  Island  eye  for  ye!" 
and  Bowery  laughed  again.  "Aye,  she's 
faster  than  any  of  us;  but  wait  till  Joe  and 
me  get  our  new  boat!  We'll  show  him." 

HIS  pumping  done,  Bowery  brought 
oilskins  for  the  girl,  and  took  the 
helm  himself.  Instantly  the  boat  seemed 
to  respond  in  different  fashion,  and  Mary 
Boyle  marveled  at  it.  For  Bowery  sat 
beside  her,  talking  and  laughing,  with  one 
leg  cocked  over  the  tiller,  and  hardly  tak- 
ing his  blue  eyes  from  her  face;  yet  the 
boat  was  like  a  horse  that  feels  the  hand 
of  a  master  on  the  reins. 

Once  or  twice  Bowery  glanced  back  at 
the  boat  of  Gisli  Gislison,  which  was 
overhauling  them  fast.  She  was  a  half 
longer  than  the  twenty-foot  Eleanor,  and 
with  a  low  box  over  her  to  shed  the  seas. 
Men  said  that  the  Icelander  anchored  her 
off  Pismire  each  night,  and  slept  aboard 
her  if  he  wished  or  waded  ashore,  the 
water  being  shallow  thereabouts. 

Bowery  held  well  out  beyond  Pismire, 
which  was  a  mere  tree-studded  dot  of  sand 
that  did  not  even  show  on  the  charts,  and 
at  the  spar-buoy  came  about  for  the  end 
of  Hod  Island  reef.  Two  miles  north  of 
Beaver  was  Garden  Island,  and  due  east 
of  that  was  Hog,  with  Pismire  down 
below  and  between  them.  All  inside  this 
triangle,  and  outside  it  here  and  there, 
was  shoal  water,  studded  with  boulders 
and  long  reefs  coming  out  from  each  is- 
land in  feathery  spits  of  sand  and  rock; 
so  that  a  man  would  have  heavy  sorrow 
on  his  hands  if  he  took  a  boat  hereabouts, 
and  he  ignorant  of  the  channels. 

The  Eleanor  was  soon  past  the  Hog  reef 
and  rounding  up  for  Hog  Island,  while  be- 
hind them  the  Icelander  drew  in  and 
vanished  behind  Pismire.  Bowery  was 
not  thinking  of  the  flax-haired  man,  how- 
ever: he  was  telling  Mary  about  the  new 
boat  he  and  Big  Joe  would  have,  and  the 
fine  large  lifter  with  eighteen  stops  to  her 
that  would  reel  in  the  nets  mortal  fast, 
and  how  he  and  Joe  would  hire  a  man  or 
two  and  weave  a  four-hundred-dollar  net 
in  three  days. 

So  they  came  into  Belmore  Bay  where 
the  wreck  of  the  old  steamer  lay  two  feet 
under  the  water,  and  Bowery  shut  off  the 
engine  and  stood  up  with  the  hook,  as  she 
drifted  before  the  waves.  A  heavy  sea  it 
was,  too,  for  the  full  sweep  of  the  storm 
struck  here,  and  the  wind  was  bending 
the  trees  ashore,  so  that  the  boat  pitched 
and  rolled  wide;  down  came  the  hook  and 
pulled  up  the  slimy  black  net,  and  over 
the  side  leaned  Bowery,  arms  under  water 
and  dripping  him  to  the  waist  as  he 
hauled  in  until  he  came  to  the  trip-rope, 
and  so  loosed  it,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  at  the  trap  and  loosed  the  cord  and 
had  the  bass  under  his  fingers. 

A  box  of  the  big  bass  they  had  there, 
and  that  was  fifty  dollars,  Mary  throwing 
the  small  ones  back  and  bidding  Bowery 
leave  the  trap  open,  which  he  did.  That 
was  two  hours  gone  and  twelve  mile  be- 
hind them,  when  Bowery  threw  over  the 
flywheel  and  pointed  west  for  Garden 
Island  and  his  own  nets.  There  was  a 
scud  of  mist  and  gray  slime  that  hid  Gar- 
den from  sight,  so  Bowery  got  out  his 
compass  and  laid  it  between  the  feet  of 
him,  and  laughed  into  Mary's  eyes  as  he 
crooked  his  knee  over  the  tiller  and  put  a 
cigar  between  his  teeth. 

"It'll  be  storm  by  afternoon,"  said 
Mary,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the  sharp 
wind  fingers. 

"Hear  the  fog  whistle  from  Squaw  Is- 
land driftin'  on  the  gale?  Let  her  blow." 
Bowery's  rich  laugh  broke  out.  "We'll 
be  drinkin'  coffee  with  old  Nels,  and  if  ye 
don't  like  the  weather  he'll  take  ye  home 
in  his  big  tug,  Mary." 

"Oh,  will  he?"  She  laughed  back  at  him 
and  shoved  the  hair  from  her  eyes.  "Speak 
for  yourself,  Eddie  Bowery!  I'm  satisfied 
where  I  am." 

IT  WAS  an  hour  or  more  before  they 
picked  up  the  Garden  shoie  and 
Bowery  got  his  bearings;  then  there  were 
nets  to  be  got  in,  and  the  traps  to  be  open- 


ed, and  the  lines  to  be  knotted  again 
under  water.  Because  Mary  was  with 
him.  Bowery  had  brought  boxes  for  the 
fish,  and  he  stacked  them  up  forward  with 
the  tubs  of  nets  atop  them.  On  the  way 
home  the  nets  must  be  washed  and 
stacked  again,  and  the  whitefish  and 
perch  and  bass  cleaned,  until  the  gray 
gulls  would  be  wheeling  and  squawking 
in  a  cloud  astern. 

"Four  hundred  pound  and  that's  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,"  said  Bowery,  as  he  took 
the  tiller  and  headed  for  the  Danes'  cove. 
"Listen  to  the  wind  howl  outside!  It'll  be 
sweet  work  crossin'  the  channel  back  to 
Beaver!" 

"And  you  soaked  to  the  waist,"  said 
Mary.  "How  long  will  it  be,  Eddie,  before 
the  life  will  go  out  of  your  big  shoulders?" 
"Never,  praise  be!"  said  he,  and  laughed 
out.  "Dad's  near  seventy,  ain't  he— ^and 
has  he  ever  said  a  word  o'  rheumatism? 
Not  him.  The  Galleghers  are  a  tough  lot. 
Why,  Mary,  it's  a  cinch,  this  fishing!  It's 
the  softest  life  goin'." 

Near  noon,  with  the  horizon  blotted 
from  sight  and  all  gray  with  foggy  wind, 
they  came  into  the  little  cove  midway  the 
east  side  of  Garden,  where  old  Nels  and 
his  two  sons  had  held  ground  for  thirty 
years.  There  were  the  three  of  them 
mending  nets  by  the  ice-shed,  and  their 
big,  fast  boat  at  the  dock,  and  the  little 
log  shack  behind  where  Nels  had  started 
in  to  make  a  living.  Back  among  the 
trees  a  few  hundred  yards  was  the  new 
house,  but  out  of  sight  from  the  shore. 

A  hearty  greeting  they  had  from  Nels 
and  Pete  and  Ole,  and  all  trooped  up  to- 
gether to  the  house  under  the  singing 
cedars.  Now  there  was  laughing  of  wo- 
men and  killing  of  chickens,  while  the 
good  beer  that  Nels  brewed  was  fetched  in 
with  heady  sand-cherry  wine  for  the 
table,  rich  and  deep  brown-red,  clearer 
than  any  crystal  in  its  warm  glow.  Coffee 
parched  black  and  made  strong,  filled  the 
house  with  its  reaching  aroma,  and  new 
bread  hot  from  the  oven  and  sweet- 
flavored,  and  butter  golden  from  the 
churn  that  Monday  morning;  never  was  a 
better  or  more  open-to-all  table  than  the 
Danes  set  forth  when  visitors  came,  for  if 
a  man  was  not  good  at  the  trencher  he 
was  no  fit  table-mate  for  old  Nels,  with 
his  matted  whiskers  and  rumbling  laugh, 
and  Pete  with  his  squint  eyes,  and  Ole, 
who  said  nothing  at  all  but  could  reach 
far  for  the  dish. 

Meaty  and  rich  was  the  brown  beer,  and 
the  wine  strong  to  the  head,  but  it  was 
neither  beer  nor  wine  that  held  Bowery 
Gallegher's  spirits  high  as  he  met  Mary|s 
eyes  across  the  table  and  told  of  his 
steamboating,  and  the  dead  nigger  they 
had  fished  up  off  Twelfth  Street,  and  how 
he  and  three  other  Beaver  boys  had  jeered 
a  dancing  man  off  the  stage  in  a  Chicago 
vaudeville  house  and  showed  the  city  folk 
the  way  to  dance  a  man's  dance,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  with  gusts  of  roaring  laugh- 
ter and  no  faint  words.  So  time  passed, 
until  the  cigars  and  pipes  were  lighted 
and  the  dishes  cleared  off,  when  Mary 
spoke  up. 

"My  mother  wanted  me  to  bring  home 
two  of  your  big  red  hens  and  a  rooster 
with  them,  if  you  could  spare  them,"  said 
she.  "And  if  you  have  a  setting  of  eggs 
in  the  spring,  she  wants  one,  but  the 
chickens  now." 

"Ja,  sure!"  said  old  Nels,  and  rose  from 
his  seat.  "Aye  seen  dem  birds  down  to  de 
ice-house  -Aye  ban  look  now.  You 
come?" 

So  they  went  out,  while  Bowery  was 
telling  about  the  fine  French  barometer 
that  Delaney  brought  back  from  the  war 
and  how  he  won  it  from  Delaney  in  a  crap 
game;  and  that  was  a  black  moment  for 
Bowery  Gallegher. 

IT  WAS  a  cry  from  old  Nels  that 
brought  them  out,  as  he  came  stagger- 
ing up  among  the  trees,  and  blood  black 
in  nis  matted  whiskers. 

"Dat  Iselander!"  he  yelled,  after  a 
flood  of  wild  oaths.  "He's  ban  take  her — " 

Bowery  was  the  first  down  to  the  dock, 
with  old  Nels  and  the  boys  and  the  women 
all  streaming  after  him,  and  he  with  wild 
fear  blackening  his  soul.  Then  he  stopped 
short  and  stood  looking  out  across  the 
cove,  where  the  boat  of  Gisli  Gislison  was 
heading  out  to  clear  the  boulders,  with 
never  a  soul  showing  aboard  her.  Once 
she  lurched  and  yawed  about,  then 
righted  to  her  course,  and  Bowery  knew 
that  Mary  had  done  her  best  in  that  mo- 
ment and  could  do  no  more. 

He  stood  gazing,  while  old  Nels  stag- 
gered and  cried  out  how  the  Icelander  had 
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leaped  on  him  and  struck  him  down,  and 
had  lifted  Mary  aboard  and  had  gone; 
then  Nels  groaned  and  sank  down  with 
his  hurt,  and  the  women  began  to  shriek 
above  him.  But  Bowery  crooked  his 
finger  at  the  two  boys,  and  they  ran  to 
join  him  at  his  boat. 

"Give  me  a  hand  here,"  said  he,  and 
the  three  of  them  lifted  out  the  nets  and 
the  boxes  of  fish  to  the  dock.  Then 
Bowery  ran  back  and  lifted  old  Nels  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  boat,  drop- 
ping him  in  the  stern. 

"Ye'U  not  catch  him,"  yelled  Pete, 
dancing  and  cursing.  "Nor  will  we!" 

"Go  after  him,  you  and  Ole!"  roared 
out  Bowery  Gallegher,  throwing  off  his 
lines.  "Go  after  him  in  your  own  boat, 
for  I'll  stop  him  or  go  to  hell  doin'  it!" 

Now  there  was  wild  uproar,  with  the 
engine  coughing  and  the  women  scream- 
ing at  him  to  put  old  Nels  back,  and  the 
two  boys  swearing  at  him  for  a  fool.  They 
jumped  to  their  big  boat  no-e  the  less, 
and  when  Bowery  headed  out  of  the  cove 
he  looked  back  to  see  her  following.  Then 
he  set  the  tiller,  and  laid  old  Nels  against 
it  to  hold  her  so,  while  he  poured  oil  into 
the  engine  and  screwed  down  the  cups 
over  the  bearings. 

He  could  not  catch  Gisli  Gislison,  and 
well  he  knew  it.  He  peered  at  the  boat 
ahead,  seeing  that  she  was  low  in  the 
water  and  steady  as  a  rock. 

"He's  got  nets  and  fish  aboard,  and 
he's  bound  for  the  Wisconsin  side," 
muttered  Bowery  to  himself.  "Either 
there  or  the  north  shore  if  he  can't  fight 
the  wind,  for  it's  hauled  around  into  the 
west.  The  crazy  devil!  He'll  circle  up 
into  the  channel,  knowing  well  that  few 
men  would  follow  him  that  way — " 

He  came  back  to  the  tiller  and  headed 
in  along  the  Garden  shore. 

Gisli  Gislison  was  holding  well  out  to 
avoid  the  shoals.  He  must  go  out  around 
Pismire  Island  and  then  haul  about  and 
drive  straight  north,  passing  between  Bea- 
ver and  Garden  to  reach  the  open  lake  be- 
yond. And  as  Bowery  said,  few  men 
would  follow  him  on  that  course.  Here  in 
the  lee  of  Garden  there  was  no  sea  to  men- 
tion, but  out  in  the  channel  the  waves 
would  be  rolling  high,  with  a  bad  cross- 
sea,  and  the  wind  howling  down  out  of  the 
west  like  all  the  devils  let  loose.  Gislison 
was  loaded  for  it  and  deep  in  the  water, 
but  few  gas  boats  could  bear  into  that 
wind  and  bucking  sea,  what  with  the 
propeller  racing  half  the  time  in  the  air. 
Bowery  had  no  intention  of  following, 
however.  He  knew  that  Gislison  must 
travel  two  legs  of  a  triangle,  so  he  himself 
was  taking  the  third  leg  across  the  shoals 
and  through  Stony  Reef,  though  it  was 
six  years  since  he  had  taken  a  boat  that 
scary  way. 

Correcting  his  course  along  the  Garden 
shore  and  leaving  Nels'  body  to  hold  the 
tiller  over.  Bowery  filled  the  gas  tank, 
heaved  the  rest  of  the  spare  gasoline  over- 
board, and  followed  it  with  everything 
he  could  tear  loose  except  the  life  belts. 
He  even  disconnected  the  pump  and  hove 
it  over,  and  the  tools,  the  anchor  and  line 
from  the  bows,  though  he  bent  the  line  to 
the  two  big  oars  as  a  float.  When  he  had 
gutted  the  boat  of  all  things,  he  came 
back  into  the  stem . 

UNDER  the  drive  of  the  spray  and  a 
thin  rain,  old  Nels  had  come  back  to 
life  and  was  lifting  his  red-dripping 
whiskers  over  the  rail  to  see.  The  Ice- 
lander's boat  was  out  of  sight,  what  with 
rain  and  all,  but  Nels  looked  back  and 
saw  the  stuff  on  the  water  behind  them, 
and  his  own  boat  bearing  off  to  the  east- 
ward to  round  Pismire,  and  so  needed  no 
telling  to  work  out  the  thing  for  himself. 

"Ye  ban  damn'  fool!"  he  sang  out. 
"Not  de  sax  inch  water  on  de  reef!" 

"There'll  not  be  six  inches  under  us 
when  we  get  there,"  said  Bowery,  and  he 
was  not  laughing  now,  as  he  threw  down  a 
life  belt  beside  Nels.  "I'm  hopin'  ye  know 
theway  through,  Nels.  Do  ye?" 

"No,"  shouted  old  Nels.  "Aye'm  no 
fool!    Aye  go  by  de  good  channel." 

"Put  it  on,"  said  Bowery,  and  took  the 
tiller  while  Nels  got  his  arms  into  the 
belt  and  tied  the  straps. 

The  slow  time  dragged  along,  and  now 
they  were  past  the  eastern  tip  of  Garden 
and  heading  for  Stony  Reef  ahead.  Even 
here  in  shelter  of  the  reef  the  waves  ran 
high,  while  out  beyond,  in  the  channel, 
was  a  swelter  of  blowing  spindrift  and 
white  crests.  Whiskey  Island  was  out  of 
sight,  and  Beaver  a  gray  blur;  the  rain 
was  only  a  thin  drizzle  and  not  stout 
enough  to  hold  dowti  the  rollers,  and  from 
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across  the  wide  lake  the  winr"  poured  over 
the  water  until  a  man  could  scarce  breathe 
aganst  it. 

"Ye'll  not  catch  him,"  yelled  old  Nel^;. 

"He  ain't  around  Pismire  yet — we  got 
him!"  sang  out  Bowery.  "Mind  the  tiller 
while  I  con  the  way." 

Into  Nels'  hand  he  thrust  the  heavy 
tiller,  and  thgn  went  leaping  forward  to 
the  bow,  where  he  stooped  and  threw  out 
the  life  belts  in  a  loose  mass,  then  stood 
up  on  the  prow  of  her  as  she  leaped,  bal- 
ancing himself  to  the  swing  and  thrust 
and  watching  the  boulder-strewn  water 
ahead. 

All  was  shoal  here,  a  foot  or  two  deep 
at  most.  Straight  for  Stony  Reef  they 
drove,  a  long  line  of  shoal  running  out 
from  Garden  Island,  and  ending  off  to  the 
left  in  two  shallow  sand-spits  where  the 
waves  burst  high. 

So  the  Eleanor  thrust  ahead  and 
wallowed  over  the  shoal  water,  and  began 
to  zigzag  back  and  forth,  with  Bowery 
standing  up  on  the  tossing  prow  and 
putting  out  his  arms  to  right  or  left,  while 
old  Nels  cursed  and  shoved  his  weight 
against  the  tiller.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
them  thrust  uip  the  yellow  hidden  boul- 
ders; once  they  banged  into  one  so  that 
Bowery  all  but  went  overboard,  and  once 
they  scraped  across  the  sand,  but  the 
engine  kept  going  and  the  boat  drove 
forward. 

A  WILD  yell  came  from  Bowery,  and 
he  shook  his  fist  high,  as  he  sighted 
the  Icelander's  boot  at  last.  Once  across 
the  reef,  they  had  won  the  race — but  now 
the  reef  lay  dead  ahead  of  them,  and  the 
deep  water  beyond  with  the  wild  white- 
caps  foaming  in  the  wind.  Back  aft  came 
Bowery,  leaping  cat-like,  pausing  at  the 
engine  to  pour  in  oil,  then  jumped  to  the 
stern  and  seized  the  tiller.  He  put  her 
square  at  the  reef,  a  wild  yell  and  a  laugh 
on  his  lips  as  she  rose  to  the  waves  and 
plunged  forward. 

"Over  with  ye!"  he  shouted  to  old 
Nels.  "Over  and  make  the  sand-spit- 
ye  can  wade  it!" 

Just  then  she  struck,  came  free,  struck 
again  with  a  rending  smash  and  stayed 
where  she  was.  Bowery  leaned  forward 
and  threw  the  engine  into  neutral,  then 
came  up  and  gripped  the  arm  of  Nels. 
"Over,  or  I'll  throw  yel"  he  roared. 
Nels  scrambled  outboard,  his  whiskers 
waving  in  the  wind,  and  with  his  weight 
gone  the  boat  lifted.  Bowery  threw  in  the 
clutch  and  she  began  to  forge  ahead  once 
more,  bumping  and  scraping,  but  moving 
none  the  less,  though  she  was  taking  in 
water  fast  from  the  crash.  Nels  gained  his 
footing  and  scrambled  toward  the  spit  of 
sand,  water  up  to  his  knees,  and  the  boat 
slid  off  into  deep  water  and  headed  out 
into  the  channel  welter. 

Straight  south  across  the  bows  of  the 
Icelander's  boat  Bowery  held  her,  while 
she  wallowed  and  rolled  gunnel  to  water 
as  the  waves  thundered  down.  They  broke 
over  her  with  every  crashing  impact  of 
her  bows,  so  that  water  was  splashing 
into  her  from  above  and  below,  but 
Bowery  flung  a  tarpaulin  over  the  engine. 
"Better  man  than  I  am,  hey?"  he 
yelled.  "Prove  it,  ye  yellow-haired 
devil!" 

Proof  was  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  other 
and  larger  boat  drove  straight  for  him 
while  he  still  headed  down  across  the 
bows  of  her.  The  little  round  ports  in  her 
box  were  dull  as  the  eyes  of  a  dead  fish, 
and  she  with  no  sign  of  life  aboard  as  the  . 
high  spray  burst  over  and  her  nose  bored 
square  into  the  seas.  The  only  opening 
aboard  her  was  aft,  where  Gisli  Gislison 
sat  at  the  tiller,  and  once  Bowery  caught 
a  glint  of  ice-cold  eyes  through  the  after 
port,  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  gleam. 

Staggering  and  wallowing,  the  two 
craft  held  to  their  gradually  converging 
lines,  while  old  Nels  from  the  sand-spit 
and  his  boys  from  their  following  boat 
watched  and  cursed  and  shouted  vainly. 
Challenge  had  been  offered  and  taken: 
the  two  men  who  held  the  tillers  were 
wagering  upon  their  skill  of  hand  and  eye. 
their  accuracy  at  gauging  speed  and 
wind-drift  and  the  ability  of  each  other. 
Well  enough  Bowery  knew  that  he  would 
lose  his  boat,  and  his  life  with  her  if 
Gislison  could  shift  tiller  at  the  last 
instant  and  strike  him  astern  instead  of 
amidships.  That  last  shift  of  tiller  would 
do  the  work,  would  make  or  mar  the 
whole  job,  and  Bowery  cleared  his  feet 
and  held  tense. 

Now  the  two  boats  held  steady,  un- 
swerving, while  up  before  Bowery  rose  a 
veil  of    driving  mist  as  the  whirl    of  the 
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flywheel  churned  up  the  rising  water. 
The  larger  craft  hurled  down  at  him  and 
suddenly  above  her  box  appeared  the 
yellow  hair  of  Gislison,  he  standing  with 
his  foot  on  tiller  and  looking  ahead  with 
the  ice-cold  eyes  of  him,  since  from  below 
he  could  not  see  under  her  bows.  Not 
twenty  feet  of  water  held  the  two  boats 
apart,  and  the  Icelander's  craft  was 
headed  to  strike  the  Eleanor  fair  amid- 
ships, for  Gislison  would  give  no  warning 
of  his  intent. 

Then  holding  his  upper  body  unmoving, 
Bowery  slid  out  his  foot  through  the 
sloshing  water,  and  when  his  toes  touched 
the  clutch  lever,  he  shoved  with  all  the 
strength  in  him.  That  reversed  the 
engine;  like  a  dead  hand  from  the  water 
clutching  the  boat  it  was,  checking  her 
speed  and  pulling  her  back,  and  at  the 
same  instant  Gislison  swung  tiller  with 
his  foot  to  strike  Bowery  astern  and  send 
him  under  with  his  boat. 

On  that  play  the  Icelander  lost.  A 
wild  yell  burst  out  of  him,  the  Eleanor 
seemed  to  jump  backward  under  his 
very  eyes;  then  the  bows  of  his  boat  rose 
above  her  on  a  sea  and  came  down  upon 
her  gunnel,  with  a  whine  of  wrenched 
cedar  and  a  groan  of  burst  oak,  and  the 
open  boat  rolled  under  the  crashbutdrove 
her  engine  into  the  bows  of  the  other  boat 
and  ripped  the  planks  out  of  them. 

Bowery  Gallegher  was  not  under  those 
bows  as  the  Icelander  wanted  him,  for  the 
crash  came  forward  of  his  seat,  and  with 
the  death-roll  of  his  own  craft  he  was  in 
the  air  and  leaping  for  the  bow-space  of 
the  larger  boat,  forward  of  her  house.  He 
landed  there  half  across  her  rail,  and  hung 
as  she  nosed  into  the  water,  thinking  that 
the  Eleanor  would  drag  her  down  in  the 
surge,  but  from  under  him  came  a  queer 
smell  and  a  rending  of  planks,  and  the 
water  cleared  off  her  bows  as  her  engine 
stopped;  for  her  gas  tank  was  burst  in, 
and  the  wreckage  under  her  stern  had 
fouled  her  propeller,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  her. 

BOWERY  hauled  himself  over  the  rail 
and  looked  up  to  see  the  Icelander 
whirling  at  him  with  foot  upraised.  He 
took  the  kick,  for  he  had  to,  and  came  to 
his  feet  with  hurt  ribs  and  a  fist  flung  out; 
a  moment  the  two  men  stood  in  that  little 
space  of  deck  and  swung  at  each  other 
while  the  boat  slowly  drifted  about  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea  and  rolled  under 
their  feet  and  the  bow  of  her  slowly  going 
down  into  the  water. 

"Better  man  than  I  am,  hey?"  said 
Bowery,  and  laughed  as  he  struck.  "Prove 
it,  then!" 

A  wave  burst  over  their  feet  and  legs. 
Startled  by  that,  the  Icelander  flung  up 
his  head,  and  a  fierce  look  came  into  the 
cold  face  of  him  as  he  saw  they  were  going 
down;  then  he  sickened  Bowery  with  a 
i:ruel  blow  under  the  belt,  turned,  and 
went  leaping  toward  the  stern  along  the 
side  of  the  box,  and  Bowery  staggering 
after  him  with  white  lips.  By  now  the 
rollers  were  bursting  clean  over  the  bow 
of  the  craft,  and  in  her  lee  floated  the 
scattered  life-belts  from  the  Eleanor,  as 
Bowery  figured  when  he  loosed  them. 


Gislison  disappeared  under  the  box, 
and  slowly  Bowery  clawed  his  way  to  the 
stern  of  her,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
opening,  and  stood  there  looking  down 
into  the  craft.  There  in  front  of  him  was 
the  Icelander,  stooping  over  a  tub  of  nets, 
and  beyond  him  the  figure  of  Mary  Boyle, 
stunned  and  motionless,  and  past  her  the 
fish  all  flopping  in  the  gurgling  water  ris- 
ing from  the  bows. 

Net  spread  wide  in  his  hands,  Gislison 
came  erect.  In  his  cold  face  was  a  devil's 
light  as  he  made  to  fling  the  net  over 
Bowery,  and  the  eyes  of  him  were  red  and 
glittering,  and  blood  on  his  face  where 
Bowery's  fist  had  smashed  open  his  cheek. 
The  net  flew,  but  flew  wide  of  the  mark, 
for  Bowery  let  hiniself  go  feet  first  be- 
neath it  and  kicked  the  Icelander's  legs 
from  under  him,  himself  falling  across 
the  hot  cylinders  of  the  engine  until  his 
ribs  were  seared  with  the  heat  and  he 
jerked  himself  clear.  Barely  in  time  was 
that  jerk,  for  Gislison  was  erect  and 
whirling  on  him,  but  Bowery  kicked  the 
feet  from  under  the  man  once  more  and 
sent  him  sprawling  across  the  tubs  of  nets 
and  the  long  coil  of  line  with^the  bloater 
hooks. 

In  that  instant  Bowery  caught  at  the 
white  figure  of  Mary,  lifting  her  with  one 
arm,  and  scrambled  back  to  the  rising 
stern  of  the  boat.  What  happened  after 
that  he  was  not  sure,  for  around  them 
swelled  a  black  tide  of  water,  and  he 
clutching  at  the  things  that  floated 
around,  and  the  sucking  lurch  of  the  tide 
dragging  him  down  terribly  as  the  boat 
drove  under. 

But  as  he  went,  he  thought  of  the  Ice- 
lander down  below,  and  the  lacy  nets 
spreading  out  with  the  water,  and  the 
miles  and  miles  of  line  with  the  long 
bloater  hooks — and  a  laugh  was  on  the 
lips  of  him. 

THE  Danes'  boat  came  up,  and  they 
pulled  Bowery  out  of  the  water  with 
Mary  in  his  arms  and  a  life-belt  clenched 
in  his  fingers;  and  leaving  the  boat  to 
drift,  they  rolled  the  water  out  of  the  two. 
Bowery  was  the  first  to  come  around,  and 
he  swung  himself  over,  coughing,  until  he 
stood  on  his  two  feet. 

"What  are  ye  waitin'  for?"  he  said  to 
the  boys,  who  were  peering  over  the  side. 

"For  the  Icelander,"  said  Pete,  squint- 
ing at  him. 

"Then  ye'U  wait  till  doomsday,  for  his 
nets  were  loaded  and  the  bloater  hooks 
had  him  fast,"  said  Bowery.  He  looked 
down  at  Mary  and  saw  the  flush  in  her 
cheeks,  and  so  sat  him  down  at  the  tiller. 
"Start  the  engine  and  we'll  pick  up  Nels, 
and  then  go  back  for  them  chickens,  not 
to  mention  a  bottle  o'  wine  and  a  warm 
fire.  Glory  be,  it's  a  fine  day  on  the  lake." 

The  boys  stared  at  him.  "Crazy  Galle- 
gher!" said  Ole. 

"Sure!"  A  great  laugh  bubbled  out  of 
Bowery.  "Sure!  The  Beaver  Island 
Galleghers  are  all  crazy!  Let's  go,  for  I 
told  the  priest  that  I'd  be  takin'  the 
pledge  to-night,  and  I'd  not  keep  him 
waitin'." 

Ole  moved  to  the  engine,  shaking  his 
head. 
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brilliant,  very  industrious,  she  had  always 
meant  to  come,  and  that  was  why  she  had 
accepted  an  otherwise  not  very  attractive 
offer  to  Graylings  Manor,  and  why  she 
had  asked,  in  her  gentle  yet  autocratic 
way,  an  invitation  for  Harry. 

"I  thought  I  would  like  to  come  here 
first  with  you,"  she  said.    "You  resemble 

a  De  Coucy — I  think!  Something 
medieval  and  serious." 

Yet  she  had  left  their  expedition  en- 
tirely in  his  hands,  refusing  to  give  a  pre- 
ference, pretending  that,  after  all,  she  did 
not  want  to  go  to  the  grave-yard,  and  ask- 
ing, when  they  arrived,  "Why  did  you 
bring  me  here?" 

She  was  that  kind  of  woman,  full  of 
soft  caprices  and  changing  humours. 

A  robin  hopped  before  them  along  the 
slanting  graves,  keeping  ever  that  pace 
in  front  as  if  it  led  them,  then  pausing  by 
a  great  tree  of  holly  which  stood  stiffly 
like  a  sentinel  over  a  plain  stone  of  decent 
simplicity  on  which  was  one  word  and  one 
date: 

"Grace" 
1780. 

Marianne   Considine  smiled   tenderly. 


"Is  it  a  name?  A  prayer?  Written  in 
the  certainty  of  grace  or  the  hope  of  it? 
Look  at  the  robin,  Harry,  and  the  Holly 
Tree!" 

"Come  into  the  church,"  he  said. 

They  entered  by  the  sunken  door  into 
the  dark  and  beautiful  interior. 

'Through  the  still  gloom  showed  the 
white,  red  and  green  of  the  Christmas 
wreaths,  the  outlines  of  the  heavy  squat 
pillars  and  low  arches;  every  stone  be- 
neath their  feet  showed  a  coat-of-arms. 

In  the  chancel  were  several  fair  and 
costly  monuments,  dimmed  by  damp  and 
polished  by  time,  on  which  lay  warriors 
and  ladies,  with  dogs  and  cushions,  and 
kneeling  figures  and  pious  scrojls,  again 
and  again,  the  chevrons  and  mullets  on 
different  shaped  shields. 

All  De  Coucys,  there. 

The  proud  house  was  extinct;  Miss 
Considine's  mother  had  been  the  last  of 
her  race,  and  she  was  but  a  distant  scion 
of  the  main  line. 

Marianne  Considine  smiled  a  little  and 
sighed  a  little,  and  the  young  man  was 
quite  silent. 

It  was  she  who  said — "Let  us  go." 
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WHEN  they  were  out  again  in  the  pale 
sunlight,  she  suggested  that  they 
should  return,  but  he  confessed  to  having 
sent  the  car  away  for  a  couple  of  hours  at 
least. 

"Where  do  you  mean  to  go?"  she  asked. 
"Sit  there  among  the  graves?" 

"I'll  get  you  tea,  somewhere." 

"Never!  Christmas  Day!  Everything 
is  closed.    And  I  don't  want  tea." 

They  stood  straight  and  tall,  young  and 
handsome,  on  the  close  withered  sward 
that  still  showed  faintly  green,  so  alike  in 
youth  and  good  looks,  so  far  apart  in 
thoughts;  the  woman  thinking  of  her 
triumphs  to  come,  of  the  great  old  world 
still  unexplored;  he  just  thinking  of  her — 
and  her  folly — as  he  called  it. 

"I  wish  I  could  wipe  away  two  hundred 
years,"  he  said  suddenly.  "You  couldn't 
have  defied,  me  then — you'd  just  have 
had  to  come — there  would  have  been 
nothing  else  for  you  to  do." 

"The  cave  man  touch!"  smiled  Miss 
Considine.  "It's  queer  to  hear  you, 
Harry,  talk  that  old  stuff." 

He  caught  her  up  quickly. 

"Old  stuff — yes!  So  is  the  robin  and 
the  holly-tree  artd  Christmas  Day — such 
old  stuff  that  we  are  ashamed  to  mention 
them,  but  they  are  real,  just  the  same, 
aren't  they?" 

She  looked  round  her  slowly. 

"Yes — real  enough,"  she  conceded. 

Somehow  she  felt  uneasy,  slightly 
disturbed. 

"Let  us  find  this  miraculous  tea,"  she 
added. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  gate. 

"Seriously,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  ever 
intend  to  fall  in  love?" 

Miss  Considine  drew  the  silky  blue 
fur  closer  round  her  slender  throat. 

"I  can  only  say  what  the  wicked  Mar- 
quis said  to  the  virtuous  dame  who  pro- 
tested that  she  loved  her  husband — 
'C'est  bizarre,  maist  ce  n'est  pas  defendu!'  " 

"Don't,"  said  Harry  Dobree. 

QUITE  near  the  churchyard,  just  at 
the  turn  of  the  road,  under  the  big 
bare  elms,  was  a  peculiar  looking  house, 
which  had  a  look  of  shattered  dignity  with 
its  plastered-up  windows  and  clusters  of 
twisted  chimneys,  and  odd  gables,  and 
half-fallen  ancient  red  brick  wall. 

There  appeared  no  vestige  of  life  about 
the  place  save  the  few  bright  berries  in  the 
garden,  and  a  curly  white  dog  on  a  chain, 
but  the  young  man,  with  the  girl  a  smiling 
accomplice,  knocked  at  the  low  heavy 
sunken  door. 

An  old  man  opeiied  it  to  them,  and  with 
the  placid  patience  of  the  aged  peasant, 
granted  their  request  for  tea. 

He  was  just  going  to  have  his  own  meal, 
he  said,  before  going  across  to  the  after- 
noon service. 

His  slow  step  ushered  them  into  a  com- 
modious room,  panelled  in  carved  com- 
partments of  dark  shining  oak,  and  open- 
ing on  to  a  wide  staircase  with  massive 
balustrades  richly  carved  in  various 
devices. 

He  was  a  pensioned  gardener,  he  said, 
of  a  great  family  that  was  now  no  more, 
and  he  and  his  grand-daughter  were  liv- 
ing in  this  old  house  as  caretakers  until 
t^  e  recent  purchaser  dismantled  it. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  old  apartment 
was  as  strange  as  that  of  the  church;  a 
large  wood  fire  burned  on  the  open  hearth ; 
Miss  Considine  sat  beside  it,  on  the  an- 
cient smooth  settle  and  drank  the  tea  and 
ate  the  cakes  the  shy  young  grand- 
daughter brought;  she  threw  back  her 
furs  and  unloosened  the  veil  from  her 
delicate  head  and  drew  her  fine  hands 
out  of  the  long  soft  gloves. 

The  old  man,  whose  pale  blue  eyes  were 
embedded  in  a  thousand  crimped  wrinkles, 
looked  at  her;  the  perfume  of  Roman 
hyacinth  she  used  was  stirred  by  the 
warmth  and  touched  the  winter  with  the 
sense  of  spring. 

THE  young  man  also  looked  at  her;  he 
leant  against  the  flat  old  chimney- 
piece  and  the  firelight  was  ruddy  on  the 
warm  brown  tints  of  his  face  and  head  an  d 
neck;  the  old  man  chattered  gently, 
garrulous,  absorbed  in  the  past;  odd  little 
stories  and  anecdotes,  queer  little  phrases 
and  chuckles  came  faintly  out  of  his 
twisted  old  mouth,  like  smoke  from  a 
pyre  of  aromatics,  preserving  dead  relics. 
"There  is  a  strange  tomb-stone  here," 
said  Miss  Considine,  her  low  voice 
sounding  very  beautiful  after  the  ancient's 


rasping  whistle.    "Just    'Grace' — do   you 
know  anything  about  it?" 

He  knew. 

"This  were  her  house — when  my  father 
was  a  child,  and  his  father  worked  for  the 
great  house  and  that  is  a  mighty  number 
of  years  ago." 

"Her  house!  Then  Grace  was  a  wo- 
man?" asked  Miss  Considine. 

"She  was.  This  was  the  finest  estate 
in  the  country  then, —the  deer  park  and 
the  gardens!  You  can't  think  how  fine  it 
was,  ma'am.  And  she  was  the  Earl's 
cousin,  and  brought  up  with  the  heir." 

"The  penny  novelette  again,"  smiled 
Miss  Considine. 

"But — again — real,"  put  in  the  young 
man  emphatically. 

"It  were  real  enough,"  piped  the  old 
man.  "My  grand-father  worked  for  the 
Earl — nothing  left  now  but  tombs,  and 
they're  mouldering  fast." 

"And  what  was  the  story  of  Grace?"  - 
asked  Mr.  Dobree. 

"You  could  put  it  in  a  sentence — she 
was  to  marry  the  young  lord,  her  cousin, 
but  her  head  was  turned  with  vanity, 
being  nought  but  a  light-minded  female, 
and  she  must  needs  go  up  to  court  to  show 
herself  off,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  .she 
was,  with  all  the  men  after  her — and  he, 
he  married  some  decent  body,  and  she  got 
into  trouble,  what  it  was  I  be'nt  rightly 
understood,  but  she  came  back  here  and 
lived  hid  in  a  cottage,  just  to  see  him 
going  to  and  fro." 

"And  he  never  knew?"  asked  Mi~s 
Considine. 

"No,  he  didn't  ever  know.  Only  my 
grand-people  knew  and  when  she  was 
fretted  to  death  they  buried  her,  just  as 
she  said,  with  that  one  word  on  her  tomb, 
which  it  might  mean  anything." 

"Mercy,  she  meant,  and  pity,"  mur- 
mured Miss  Considine,  quickly. 

"It  were  her  name,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Your  different  drummer  again!"  re- 
marked Mr.  Dobree  quietly.  "She  must 
have  eared  for  the  chap." 

"Obviously,"  smiled  the  lady. 

"Old  Stuff!"  he  exclaimed.  "But  it 
comes  round,  true,  again  and  again,  like 
the  snow;— look!' 

He  pointed  to  the  thick  diamond  panes 
where  a  little  scurry  of  snow  was  scatter- 
ing against  the  glass. 

Miss  Considine  rose. 

"We  must  not  keep  you,  I  hear  the 
church  bells." 

"You're  kindly  welcome  to  the  shelter 
as  long  as  you  care  to  take  it — Lucy'll 
show  you  the  Lady  Grace's  room  upstairs, 
if  you  like,  ma'am." 

"Please." 

She  followed  the  blushing  girl  in  her 
Christmas  finery,  up  to  the  old  shut-away 
room,  with  one  window  walled  up  and  the 
rusty  ivy  over  the  other,  and  the  dipping 
floor  and  heavy  door. 

The  ringing  of  the  church-bells  sounded 
as  if  they  came  from  very  far  away. 

"The  cottage  she  came  back  to  hide  in 
was  took  down  some  years  ago,"  mur- 
mured the  girl  awkwardly.  "Quite  near 
the  old  gates  it  was,  where  she  could  see 
him  coming  and  going  like." 

"You  think  it's  true?"  asked  Miss 
Considine.  "Like  the  robins  and  the 
holly?  So  true  that  you  get  tired  of  it — 
supposing  it  is! — your  first  love!  Your 
real  love! — don't  you  think  it  might  break 
your  heart  if  you  let  him  go — for  any- 
-thingV 

She  smiled  whimsically,  drawing  on  the 
long  loose  scented  gloves. 

The  girl  blushed  deeper,  not  quite 
understanding. 

Miss  Considine  went  downstairs. 

"This  house  is  sad,  Harry,"  she  said. 
"Let  us  go  to  the  Church  till  the  car 
comes — " 

"That  stale  stuff?"  he  asked,  not 
moving. 

Miss  Considine  buttoned  her  coat  and 
twisted  the  ash-coloured  veils  round  her 
delicate  head. 

"It  really  happens,  you  know,  you  said 
so,"  she  remarked.  "Come  outside, 
Harry  dear." 

He  followed  her  into  the  garden. 

"Look!"  she  said  slowly.  "Real  snow!" 
she  looked  up  at  him,  "and  real  love." 

"Mine — yes." 

The  snow-flakes  drifted  lightly  over 
them. 

"And  mine,"  she  answered.  "Yes — 
really." 

"The  drummer?"  he  asked  unsteadily. 
"Has  he  changed  his  march?" 

"I  can't  hear  him,"  she  replied  swiftly. 
"Oh,  mv  dear — dov't  ever  lei  we." 
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those  small  glittering  flakes,  and  he  knew 
them  for  gold. 

"Hello,"  she  said  calmly,  and  went  on 
blowing. 

Eldon  watched  her  for  an  hour  or  more, 
fascinated.  The  sand  in  the  vessel  was 
black,  and  the  gold  was  glittering,  like 
flecks  of  sunshine  dropping  through  the 
air.  The  woman  worked  on,  dipping, 
blowing,  dipping,  monotonously;  the  pile 
of  black  sand  dwindled,  and  the  thin 
riffle  of  gold  grew,  almost  imperceptibly. 

Then  he  looked  about  him;  but  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  that  sand  upon  the 
shore  was  yellow,  and  it  was  like  any 
other  sand  to  be  found  on  a  myriad  shores 
of  the  sea. 

"Where'd  you  get  it?"  he  asked,  nod- 
ding towards  the  flakes  of  gold. 

"Gotta  wait  until  a  south-easter  blows; 
then  the  gold  comes  up  from  the  sea,"  the 
woman  smiled.  "At  least,  we  like  to 
think  so.  It  is  more  romantic,  you  know. 
Where  it  really  comes  from,  we  do  not 
know.  But  after  a  south-easter,  this 
shore,  miles  and  miles  of  it,  is  strewn  with 
this  black  sand .  .  And  see  the  gold  in  it, 
gleaming!" 

The  fever  came  to  the  stranger's  veins 
once  more,  and  tormented  him  until  it 
shone  from  his  eyes.  The  woman  nodded 
again,  and  smiled. 

"I  used  to  feel  like  that,"  she  confessed. 
"Going  to  stay?  All  right.  Bob  will  be 
back  after  a  while  to  help  with  your 
tent.  Pick  a  spot.  Any  place  will  do. 
There'll  be  a  south-easter,  sometime." 

So  he  picked  a  spot,  beneath  tne  pines, 
where  the  caress  of  the  sea-breeze  fanned 
his  cheeks;  and  through  the  days  which 
followed  he  set  up  his  sluice-boxes  and 
his  riffles;  and  then  he  drifted  through 
the  lazy  days,  waiting  until  that  south- 
easter should  dim  the  skies.  At  times,  he 
blew  sand  for  the  woman;  at  times  he 
went  out  in  Bob  Armstrong's  tiny  craft 
to  be  rocked  in  the  arms  of  the  Pacific;  at 
times  they  all  three  hunted  for  treasure 
like  children  cast  upon  an  idle  shore.  For 
there  was  treasure,  yes.  Tradition  had 
placed  it  there.  Tradition  had  gone  back 
to  the  old  days  when  the  Haida  warriors 
had  raged  along  the  Pacific  with  the 
scalplocks  blowing  in  the  breeze,  and 
when  there  had  been  officials  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  war  and 
death,  and  treasures  of  gold,  all  inter- 
woven and  blended  into  one  wild  paean  of 
the  past.  Yes,  somewhere,  on  the  Islands, 
on  the  shore,  or  in  the  waters  beneath, 
there  was  an  inch-wide  vein  of  virgin- 
gold  cleaving  its  way  through  the  rock 
for  unmeasured  space;  or  at  least  tradi- 
tion had  placed  it  there.  Tradition  had 
woven  about  it  a  mystery  of  war  and 
death,  and  had  buried  the  key  with  the 
mystery. 

So  Eldon  and  Bob  Armstrong  and  the 
woman  drifted  through  the  listless  days. 
There  were  other  camps,  on  the  coast 
below;  but  the  stranger  just  stayed  on,  in 
the  tent  beneath  the  pines;  and  when  a 
month  slipped  away,  and  still  there  was 
no  south-easter,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter 
quite  so  much  after  all. 

When  the  South  Easter  Blows 

THEN  the  sky  grew  dim,  and  black,  in 
the  east,  and  the  first  spindrift  was 
caught  from  the  tips  of  the  waves.  For 
five  days  and  five  nights  the  south-easter 
raged  and  lashed  at  the  coast  of  gold; 
then  on  a  brightening  morning  Eldon 
strolled  down  to  the  shore.  Nor  did  he 
pause  to  reflect  that  a  month  ago  he 
would  have  sat  through  the  nights  wait- 
ing for  the  rage  of  the  storm  to  spend 
itself,  and  that  in  the  morning  he  would 
have  rushed  for  that  black  sand  which 
was  the  cradle  of  gold. 

The  woman  was  the  e  first,  looking 
down  upon  the  welter  of  wreckage  which 
'he  storm  had  left  behind  it.  John  Eldon 
looked,  stared,  then  drew  back  in  wonder. 
■Por  the  coa.st,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
was  a  litter  of  driftwood.  It  was  piled  up 
in  places,  three,  five,  eight  feet  high;  but 
showing  through  its  tangle  there  was  the 
shimmer  of  black  sand.  With  the  fire 
springing  up  once  more  in  his  veins,  he 
leaped  down  through  the  slippery  mass, 
and  ocraped  up  a  double-handful  of  black, 
as  it  lay  spread  out  there  like  veneer  upon 
the  yellow  of  sand  beneath. 

Flecks  of  gold  glinted  back  in  the  sun- 
shine and  touched  the  greed  of  his  eyes. 
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"Now,  this  is  where  we  get  bu.sy,"  he 
exclaimed. 

By  night,  after  racking  toil,  he  had 
cast  aside  some  of  that  driftwood;  he  had 
stretched  his  sluice  box  down  the  sand; 
then  in  came  the  tide,  and  when  its  whim 
had  played  itself  out,  John  Eldon's  work 
lay  there  undone.  For  a  week  he  strug- 
gled; he  fought  frantically  with  the 
driftwood  and  the  tide  to  recover  little 
pyramids  of  that  black  sand,  a  handful 
here,  a  handful  there;  and  with  each  tide 
which  came  in  and  went  out  again  he 
watched  that  treasure  of  black  sand 
creepine  back  to  the  sea  which  had  borne 
it.  Then  at  last  it  was  gone,  and  the 
driftwood  with  it;  and  there  came  more 
days  of  golden  sunshine,  and  the  blowing 
of  sand,  and  the  searching  for  treasure. 

The    Lotus   Land 

WHEN  the  unbroken  south-easters 
of  Fall  drove  them  out,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  earned  fair  wages, 
even  for  the  days  he  had  idled,  and  so  he 
had  more  than  enough  to  carry  him 
through  until  the  Spring  which  must 
follow.  He  drifted  back  to  Port  Clements 
and  there  he  met  Mackeall  again. 
John  Eldon  nodded  solemnly. 
"Tons  of  gold  there,"  he  said  calmly. 
"What  we  need  is  some  big  company,  or 
somebody  with  capital  to  come  in  and 
work  it  properly.  The  Armstrongs  told 
me  that  a  camp  down  the  coast  was  try- 
ing out  an  amalgam  this  summer,  but 
that  it  didn't  work." 

Mackeall  agreed;  and  then  Eldon 
wandered  on,  and  in  time  he  found  him- 
self at  the  "ranch"  of  Ben  Tinker,  the 
Island's  leading  agriculturist.  Ben  was 
struggling  with  ditches  and  muskeg,  so 
Eldon  lent  a  hand.  In  that  way  he  came 
to  know  Ben  Tinker  well,  and  by  New 
Year's  he  felt  that  he  might  talk  freely. 

"You  got  twelve  acres  clear  now,  Ben; 
but  where  does  it  get  you?"  he  asked. 
"You  raise  oats,  but  you  can't  send  them 
to  the  mainland,  and  nobody  wants  them 
around  here.  "There's  no  use  having  a 
saddle  horse,  for  there  are  no  trails  lead- 
ing anywhere;  so  you  raise  oats  to  feed 
horses  to  raise  oats.  And  you  raise  oats 
to  feed  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  to  eat; 
and  while  you  do  it,  you've  got  to  shoot 
the  rabbits  to  keep  them  from  eating  the 
oats.  So  why  don't  you  eat  the  rabbits 
first  and  let  it  go  at  that?" 

Through  the  Winter,  what  little  there 
was  of  it,  he  wandered  and  hunted  and 
fished.  Sometimes  he  idled  about  a 
lumber  camp  somewhere  along  the  coast; 
but  once  at  Massett  he  made  his  big  mis- 
take. He  showered  two  coppers  upon  a 
solemn-eyed  Haida  child;  and  from  that 
time  on,  wherever  he  went,  he  had  a 
personal  following  of  a  score  or  more  of 
those  solemn-faced,  broad-cheeked  ones 
who  seem  to  be  the  only  living  remnants 
of  a  once  warlike  tribe  which  brought 
terror  to  the  coast.  Then  he  left  Massett, 
driven  out  by  the  swirl  of  popularity; 
and  the  Spring  found  him  back  at  Ben 
Tinker's.  Ben  was  sowing  more  oats, 
and  keeping  the  rabbits  away. 

But  the  Winter  had  cost  Eldon  so  little 
that  he  could  not  see  the  gain  of  that. 

"A  couple  of  handfuls  of  black  sand 
would  buy  all  the  meat  two  families  could 
eat  in  a  year,"  he  figured  it  out.  "Let's  go 
back  to  the  Gold  Coast,  Ben." 

They  went,  with  Mrs.  Tinker  and  two 
small  Tinkers  in  the  train.  They  idled, 
blew  sand,  and  waited  for  the"  south- 
easters,  and  when  Fall  drove  them  out 
once  more,  the  oats  were  still  standing,  a 
little  rabbit-bitten,  a  little  over-ripe,  but 
still  serviceable.  Ben  Tinker  forgot  to 
dig  ditches  that  Winter  for  the  re- 
clamation of  more  acres,  though  there  was 
but  one  flurry  of  snow  which  lasted  for  a 
half-dozen  days  and  only  one  crackling 
of  ice  upon  the  ponds. 

"Let's  get  a  mine  somewhere,"  Eldon 
suggested  the  next  Spring;  so  they  went 
out  and  staked  a  half-dozen  claims  in  the 
iron  and  copper  districts;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  Summer  they  did  a  little 
work  around  thecanning  plant  at  Wattoon 
Bay.  In  the  Fall,  Mackeall  suggested 
that  they  open  another  town,  for  rumor 
had  warned  them  that  a  new  lumber 
mill  might  be  coming  in.  So  they  picked 
a  site,  measured  it  off  in  town  lots,  and 
left  it  there. 

"What  we  need,"  said  Tinker  that  Fall, 
"is  somebody  to  come  in  here  with 
money  to  develop  this  place.  We've  got 
mining     claims     and     town     lots     antl 


farming  land;  but  unless  somebody  comes 
along  with  money,  it's  no  use." 

John  Eldon  agreed  solemnly;  then  he 
wandered  some  more.  He  tried  a  little 
whaling  next  season,  but  it  was  too 
mussy. 

He  blew  a  little  more  gold  from  the 
black  sand;  and  he  got  into  the  habit  of 
picking  up  the  Vancouver  papers  and  was 
watching  for  those  items  about  the 
bread-lines  in  the  cities.  Whenever  he 
saw  such  an  item,  he  would  pick  up  gun 
or  fishing  outfit  and  he  would  laugh 
quietly  at  those  worries  of  a  far-off  world. 
Life  here  demanded  so  little  of  him,  in 
effort  or  toil;  it  had  so  many  returns  in 
leisure.  The  spirit  of  lotus-land  had 
breathed  upon  him.  And  that  is  a  thing 
which  creeps  calmly  upon  one,  which 
steals  into  the  blood  with  steps  too  slow 
to  be  measured.  It  is  a  phase  of  living 
which  has  to  be  felt  to  be  known. 

Last  summer  John  Eldon  was  still 
there,  wandering  idly  up  and  down  the 
coast,  searching  vaguely  for  treasures  of 
mind  and  of  matter.  I  found  him  on  the 
dock  at  Lockport,  with  the  thin  trickle  of 
a  score  or  so  of  houses  outspread  along 
the  foothills  behind  him,  with  snow- 
tipped  mountains  seemingly  within  reach 
of  his  hands,  and  with  a  little  crescent 
of  a  bay  pocketed  there  in  the  sun- 
shine. "The  rest  of  the  world  was  some- 
where, beyond  sight  and  sound;  but  when 
he  stood  there  on  the  dock  and  lazily 
caught  a  rope  as  it  was  tossed  overboard 
from  the  good  ship  Prince  John,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  indicate 
that  those  far-off  things  of  the  world 
could  ever  matter  again. 

"Where  to?"  he  asked,  after  a  while,  as 
his  eye  met  mine. 

"Gold  Coast.  They  tell  me  it  is  a 
wonderful  spot  up  there.  Coming  along?" 
He  pondered  that  for  a  time. 
"Guess  not,"  he  declared,  "been  there; 
and  it's  too  much  trouble.  Don't  think 
I'll  bother."  Then,  some  time  later,  he 
added,  "You  haven't  brought  money  to 
invest,  have  you?.... No,  thought  not. 
Brought  a  few  thousand  myself  a  few 
years  ago,  but  I  didn't  bother.  It  wasn't 
enough... But  what  we  want  is  some- 
body to  come  in  here  with  capital  and 
open  up  the  place ..." 

He  was  still  talking  capital  when  the 
ship  drifted  away  from  the  dock;  so  we 
waved  hands  and  parted,  ships  which 
had  spoken  in  the  night. 

Yes,  he  is  coming  back  some  time, — 
next  year,  or  the  year  after .  .  or  the  year 
after  that...  or  that  .  .  But  having 
breathed  once  of  the  lotus,  who  dare  say 
what  year  it  will  be? 

Beautiful  Slumbering  Islands 

SUCH  are  the  Queen  Charlottes,  Can- 
ada's careless  isles,  flung  down  there 
in  the  sunshine  beyond  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  Slumbering  isles,  which  some- 
how make  one  think  of  a  cat  yawning  and 
blinking  lazily  in  the  sun!  Beautiful  isles, 
with  their  mantle  of  green  and  of  snow- 
tipped  mountains  about  them;  wonderful 
isles,  where,  as  the  poet  would  have  us 
believe,  life  glides  on  like  rivers  that 
water  the  woodlands;  primitive  isles, 
where  life  is  fundamental  and  unspoiled 
in  the  making. 

They  are  there,  as  any  map  of  Canada 
will  show  you,  flung  into  the  Pacific;  and 
they  are  to  be  reached,  as  the  steamship 
agents  will  tell  you,  by  the  Government 
line  running  out  of  Vancouver  or  Prince 
Rupert,  running  once  a  fortnight  perhaps, 
sometimes  oftener,  sometimes  less.  The 
Islands  are  there,  drowsing  mostlj  ;  some- 
times turning  angrily  from  their  snatches 
of  sleep  to  demand  that  help  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  never  given  them. 
The  Islanders  are  there,  perhaps  a  thous- 
and whites,  perhaps  as  many  more  Haidas, 
spread  over  a  vast  space;  and  they  are 
proud  of  their  possibilities,  proud  of 
their  green  forests,  of  their  darting  schools 
of  fish,  of  their  unworked  farming  lands, 
of  their  untapped  mountains  of  ore;  but 
most  of  all  they  are  proud  of  their  para- 
dise. 

A  few  canning  mills,  crab  plants  and 
whaling  stations  are  running  with  every 
season  which  makes  the  call;  and  at 
times  a  lumber  mill  here  or  there  will 
shriek  into  life  for  a  few  months,  or  years. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  is  paradise. 

And  except  for  the  transients  who  come 
and  go,  and  who  are  so  fevered  with  the 
throb  of  living  that  they  cannot  catch 
the  breath  of  the  lotus,  the  Islanders  are. 


making 

YOUR  MIND 

do  something — 

that  apart  from  me 
it  would  not  do. 

"I  am  going  lo  aak  you  to  place  a  policy  of  iii- 
8urat)ce  upon  your  miml.  Tlila  Is  noi  Insurauce 
in  llu-  ordinary  sense,  but  It  will  do  wore — fl 
will  guarantee  ynur  miu<!  against  failure^lt 
wil!  enable  you  to  apply  your  mind  with  trlum- 
phani  .^ud-ess  to  any  difficult  unffertakliiij  you 
wish  10  make  your  life  work.  I  am  Koliig  xd 
'  give  >(iur  mind  a  tomplete  self-raaatery  of  itself, 
to  make  ii  an  hiAlrument  capable  of  and  zealous 
for  infltittt  ilevelapment  along  the  lines  that  wfll 
profit  you  most.  This  is  a  serious  matfer. 
Your  minrl  U  \\.f  iiii^l  important  tiling  in  the 
worUl    to    you 

Money  l.i  not  fvti.viidng.  but  money  njcans  leL«- 
ure.  houie,  liappiiteas — social  and  ))u»lne«s  suc- 
cess. And  money  meaji.s  llie  po*Ter  to  use  yfint 
mind.       1    can     give    you    this    power 

Six  Steps  to  Mental   Power 

Ten   .-ij-rtlglit    u<'i^    m    mental    efficiency   by 

Richmond  A,  Surge,  B,  A. 

Canada's  foremost  pracli<-al  psychologist 
In  the  opinion  of  leading  educationalists  ami 
prominent  business  men,  thi^  6  lesson  course  by 
Richmond  A.  Burge,  B.A.,  Ls  the  greatest  and 
mo.st  wt.sely  cnnstrueted  assistance  to  ambition.* 
men    and    uniiicu    ever    put    forth 

A  Free  Service  Coupon  with 
**Six  Steps  to  Power" 

A  key  lo  absoluie  self-knowletlge  of  your  mind, 
which  entitles  you  to  a  free  psycho- analysis  of 
your  case.  Your  .-orrect  answers  to  Mr.  Burge's 
que.'itioii.s  will  enable  him  to  portray  your  mind 
exactly  and  to  .iiscover  those  powers  of  your 
mind  which  can  l>e  awakened  to  dynami-  force 
Few  men  or  women  realize  tlic  wonderful  posii- 
billllc'S    in    tlu-m.selve.-*.       Those    who    do,    succceti. 

YOU  CAN  SUCCEED! 

Seno  me  this  I'uupon  and  I  will  show  yon  liu« 
— I  wiU  imtke  your  mind  do  siimethniK  thai  Hpar; 
from    me    it    would    not    do 

This  coupon  is  the  key  to  jour  mind — it 
will  open  doors  that  otherwise  migrht  for- 
ever   remain    locked. 

RICHMOND     A.     BURGE     B,A.. 
Chief    Director.    The    Psychological    and    Voca- 
tional    Direction    Bureau,     Ltd.,    Rogers'    Bids.. 
Vancouver.    B.    C. 
Send     nil-     .\our     full     six- lesson     series     of     'Sii 
Steps   to   Mtiital    Power"   for  which    I    enclose    $2 
as   first   payment,    and    agree   to    remit   four    more     j 
payment;?   of    $2    weekly,    making   $10    in    all,    ($S     ' 
on    full    siTies    if    .■a'*h    with    orderl  I 

NAMK    

Address     (Stieeti  I 

(City)     iPiovince)     | 

The  iKjnefits  uf  tiiis  wonderful  mental  training  | 
are  oui  of  all  proportion  to  its  low  I'ost.  8end 
only  $2,  if  you  wish  lo  take  advantage  of  m.\  1 
sperlal  i*'iiii.s,  $2  with  order  and  four  weekh  . 
paymeni.-  of  $2.  Toial  price  $10.  Spei-iai  ca<i  ! 
wlth-oidcr    pri--e— on    full    set    of    leesons— $S,  i 

Mr.    Burge    will    also    enclose.    If  I 

you  request  ii.  his  splendid 
book.  "IIow  lo  Speak  In  Public," 
on  an  extra  pa.vineiii  of  Jl.  ThLt 
represciit.s  a  special  reduction  if 
ordered  with  "Six  steps  to  Men- 
tal Power."  if  so  desired,  raaik 
X    in    this    space. 
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/^pR/l  guaranteed 
V^f^  IVl     furniture 


Made  by 


Panada  KirnitijreManurctjrers 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARIO.        " 
Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of 
household  and  office  furniture 
Write  for  fra'  booklet  on  Period  Furniture 
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for  the  most  part,  those  who  know  the 
spirit  of  John  Eldon.  They  dream 
through  many  a  day  in  a  land  which  has 
30  little  to  ask,  and  so  much  to  give. 

And,  with  that  lingering  odor  of  the 
lotus  still  stirring  up  visions  of  careless 
days  beside  a  lazy  surf  on  an  idle  shore, 
how  can  one  say  that  the  dream  is  not  the 
reality,  after  all? 


A  Klondike  Christmas 

Continued  from  page  28 

King's  part  would  be  sure  to  bring  a 
string  of  stampeders  ever  anxious  to 
stake  new  grounds.  So  the  only  thought 
was:  "Will  we  be  safe  until  help  comes?" 

The  howling  and  snarling  of  the  pack 
increased  in  volume  after  their  leader's 
success  in  reaching  the  roof.  When  day- 
light came  again  the  noise  ceased,  save 
now  and  then  an  occasional  sound  from 
above  tha  told  the  children  one  of  their 
much  dreaded  enemy  at  least  had  not 
left  them. 

That  day  while  Helen  prepared  the 
meals  Martin  made  the  tiny  cellar  as 
habitable  as  possible.  It  was  dark  but  dry, 
and  the  children  felt  that  there  they 
would  be  safe  until  their  father  came  with 
help.  Warm  bedding  was  taken  down, 
water  in  bottles  and  as  much  cooked  food 
as  possible,  and  the  only  two  weapons 
the  cabin  afforded,  an  axe  and  a  small 
liatchet.  When  the  night  was  fairly  upon 
them  the  scratchin  above  them  began 
with  renewed  vigor.  Tearless  and  mute 
the  children  waited  for  the  moment  when 
some  of  the  small  poles  on  t  e  roof  would 
be  shifted  from  their  places  when  sudden- 
ly a  howl  and  a  crash  told  them  that  the 
wolf  on  the  roof  had  knocked  over  the 
stove  pipe,  probably  cutting  himself  at 
the  same  time. 

"Father  should  have  been  here  this 
evening,"  Helen  said.  "Will  he  come  in 
time?" 

Martin  nodded  a  "Yes"  for  the  little 
fellow's  heart  was  too  full  for  him  to 
speak.  Then  he  said  quietly:  "Better 
get  Jack  in  the  cellar  bed  and  we  will  be 
ready  to  make  a  quick  jump  for  it  too.  I 
am  afraid  that  old  fellow  may  be  able  to 
tear  that  tin  safety  away  pretty  soon." 

A  very  chorus  of  howls  seemed  to  tell 
the  children  that  in  some  way  the  leader 
of  the  pack  had  told  his  followers  that 
food  was  near  at  hand.  Thud  after  thud 
upon  the  sides  of  the  staunchly-built 
cabin  told  of  the  efforts  of  more  than  one 
of  the  animals  to  reach  the  roof.  With 
a  final  crash  the  stove  pipe  inside  fell  to 
the  floor  and  as  Martin  ran  to  the  stove 
with  a  pitcher  of  water  to  throw  on  the 
smouldering  logs  he  could  see  the  long, 
lean  muzzle  of  the  wolf  thrust  through 
the  hole  in  the  roof,  and  it  was  with  beat- 
ing heart  and  trembling  fingers  that  he 
watched  the  last  flame  flicker  and  die. 

The  first  ray  of  morning  light  was 
slowly  making  its  way  across  the  floor. 
Baby  Jack,  with  his  terrified  dog,  was 
huddled  white  and  wan  in  the  tiny 
cellar;  Helen  had  just  called  affrightedly 
to  Martin:  "Hurry,  hurry;  see,  his  two 
paws  are  through  the  roof  now,"  when 
shot  after  shot  rang  upon  their  startled 
ears.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  mo- 
ments for  the  children  to  throw  down  the 
barricades  from  the  door  and  admit  father, 
mother  and  friends.  With  loving  arms 
about  them  the  children  told  the  story  of 
the  last  thr.ee  days,  while  the  father  gave 
thanks  that  he  had  heeded  what  many 
thought  to  be  idle  tales  of  the  wolves 
being  driven  by  hunger  close  to  mining 
camps.  Mother  was  well  and  strong,  the 
good  old  Santa  had  been  generous,  but  not 
all  at  once  could  the  little  maid  and  her 
two  brothers  forget  their  lonely  vigil. 

When  the  huge  pelt  of  the  dead  wolf 
was  shown  to  Helen  she  shuddered  and 
.said:  "I  never  can  bear  to  have  it  near 
me."  So  the  hide  was  tanned  and  mounted 
and  sent  to  a  far  distant  English  manor 
home  where  fond  grandparents  relate 
wonderful  tales  of  the  trials,  hardships 
and  heroism  of  a  younger  son,  his  wife 
and  their  Canadian  children. 


)i(punted  on  the  ^mous 
j/ieo  'Six.' Chassis 


New  Reo  5-Passenger  Sedan 


Built  and  Priced  to  Establish  a  New 
High  Standard  of  Sedan  Value 


ENDURING  steel  pan- 
cling  covers  a  sturdy 
frame  work  of  selected 
hardwood,  braced  with 
drop  forgings  and  fitted 
to  foil  the  ravages  of 
time  and  travel. 

The  body  interior  is  pleas- 
ingly attractive.  The  dignity 
of  straight  lines  from  front  to 
rear  is  preserved;  but  the  in- 
troduction of  quiet  curves 
serves  to  prevent  any  sugges- 
tion of  severity. 

Inherent  good  taste  prevails 
in  the  low-hung  body,  in  the 
disc  steel  wheels,  in  the  mod- 
ishly  fashioned  headlights 
and  innumerable  other  marks 
of  refinement. 

Window*  glass  of  unusual 
clearness  silently  slides  in  felt- 
lined  channels;  all  except  the 
rear  window  which  rests  in  a 
setting  of  soft  rubber.  Thus 
is  quietness  pre-determined. 

Inside  is  seen  a  true  example 
of  how  eye-pleasing  and  body- 
resting  comfort  are  completely 
embodied  when  master  coach- 
builders  do  their  best. 


The  seat  cushions  and  form- 
fitting  backs  are  unstinted  in 
their  use  of  coiled  springs, 
curled  hair  and  wadding.  Over 
them  is  a  heavy  woolen  body 
cloth,  smoothly  soft  to  the 
touch  bu't  of  leather-like  wear- 
ing qualities. 

Body  longevity  is  definitely 
promoted  through  the  shock- 
absorbing  design  of  the  double- 
framed  chassis.  Radiator,  en- 
gine, clutch  and  transmission 
are  suspended  in  an  inner 
frame,  cradled  within  the  outer 
member.  Thus  the  weight  of 
these  units,  instead  of  being 
superimposed  at  one  point  of 
the  main  frame,  is  distributed 
over  half  its  length. 

Fifty  horse-power  is  devel- 
oped by  the  famous  Reo  6- 
cylinder  motor,  offering  an 
abundance  of  speed  and  stam- 
ina for  highway  or  byway. 
Whether  high-gearing  through 
city  traffic,  or  bucking  the  sand 
and  gumbo  of  the  transconti- 
nental run,  the  Reo  owner  is 
calmly  confident  of  power 
a-plenty . 


Enduring  beauty  —craftmman^built  body—armchair  comfort 
— coBtly  materials  that  iook  the  part — down'to^tha^minate 
completeneBa—mind-reating  -'eliability.  Write  for  your  copy 
of  booklet  No.  12  "domed  Car  Comfort." 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


Where  Closed  Car 

Dollars  Are  Most 

Profitably  Put 

to  Work 

Sound  Absorbing  Top,  which 
prevents  the  reflection  of  me- 
chanical noises.  Slatted  con- 
str-jction  and  waterproof. 

Drip  Moulding,  to  catch  the 
water  draining  off  the  roof. 

Windshield,  extra  large;  upper 
part  adjustable,  lower  part  sta- 
tionary. Windshield  wiper 
attached. 

Sun  Visor,  new  design,  adjust- 
able to  any  angle. 

Rear  View  Mirror,  conveniently 
located  at  top  of  windshield. 

Carpets,  in  both  front  and  rear 
compartments. 

Step  Mats,  of  flexible  rubber, 
aluminum  framed.  Kick  plates 
and  scrapers  self-contained. 

Foot  Rail,  carpet  covered,  nickel 

trimmed. 

Robe  Rail,  covered  with  uphol- 
stering cloth. 

Dome  Light,  pleasing  design, 
fltted  with  frosted  glass. 

Tonneau  Hea  ter,  functions 
through  floor  register,  fully  con- 
trollable. 

Upholstering  Material  is  of  a 
dust-proof  shade.  Window  cur- 
tains to  match.  Trimmlnca  in 
gray  satin  finish. 

Doors  are  each  hung  on  three 
heavy  hinges  and  are  ingeni- 
ously fitted  to  hang  true  always, 
and  to  never  rattle. 

Finish  Hardware,  dull  silver  fin- 
ish, and  of  pleasing  design. 

Steel  Disc  Wheels,  equipped 
with  demountable  rims  and 
32  X  4  cord  tires. 

Colors,  hood  and  body  fmtslicd 
in  Cuban  gray.  Reo  blue  or  Bur- 
gundy. Fenders  and  running 
gtear  m  black 


Are  You  Prepared  to  Render  an  Account 

of  Your  Stewardship? 

ARH  YOU  always  ready  to  have  your  accounts  inspected?  Is  your  life 
an  open  book?  Or  do  you  need  time  to  "fix"  things  before  the  inspec- 
tor arrives?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  three  wealthy  residents  of 
Harport  had  to  answer,  when  they  accused  Nevilles  of  being  an  imposter. 
"Brains:  Limited,"  which  starts  on  page  17,  will  keep  you  guessing. 
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Practical  Training 
for  Business  and  In- 
dustrial Executives 

Business  Management — 
Personnel  Organization — 
Industrial  Management — 

THE  success  of  the  International  Cor- 
resiJondence  Schools  in  Business 
Training,  as  well  as  in  technical  sub- 
jects, has  been  (hie  not  only  to  the  per- 
sonal, problem-solving  method  of  instruc- 
tion of  which  they  were  the  originators, 
but  also  to  the  high  business  and  profes- 
sional character  of  the  men  behind  the 
courses. 

Among  the  more  than  300  nien  who 
have  contributed  their_  experience  and 
advice  to  the  preparation  of  1.  C.  S. 
courses  are: — 

J.  Lee  Nicholson,  First  President  oftlie 
National  Association   of   Cost   Accountants; 
Edgar  P.  Tkask,  Assistant  Naval  Architect, 
The  William  Cramp  &  Son  Shipbuilding  Co.; 
Charles  J.   Nasmyth,  F.A.A.,    C.l'A.;  Dr- 
Owen    L.    Shinn,    Professor    of  Chemistry; 
University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Stanley  Rmoades, 
Telephone    and     Telrsraph    Engineer,    New 
York  Central  Railroad;  J.  II.  KlN<;.  Research 
Engineer,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  New 
York;  Bradley  Stoughton,  MiniuK  Engineer 
and  formerly  Secretary  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers;  S.  G.  Whitehead. 
Special  Traffic  Agent   of  the  American  Ex- 
press    Company;     A.     Hamilton     Church, 
the  well-known  industrial  engineer;  Edward 
P.   MoxEY,  Jr..  A.m..  C.P.A.,  Professor  of 
Accounting  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and   Dr.    Clarence  Stratton,   Director  of 
English  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
\\  hatever  the  course,  if  it  is  an  I.  C.  S. 
course,  you  can  be  sure  it  represents  the 
best  thought  of  men  whoare  leatlers  in 
that  particular  field  and  is  drawn  from 
their  practical  experience. 

\\hy  not  at  least  find  out  what  the 
I.  C".  S.  can  do  for  you?  It  takes  but  a 
moment  to  mark  the  work  of  your  choice, 
tear  out  and  mail  the  coupon  printed 
below.  There's  no  obligation  and  not  a 
penny  of  cost,  yet  that  one  single  act 
may  be  the  means  of  changing  your  whole 
life.  Today — not  "To-morrow" — is  the 
day  to  take  your  first  definite  step  towards 
Success. 

TEAR  OUT  HERE   

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOLS  CANADIAN,  LIMITED 
Department     1865     Montroal,  Canada 

Without  cost  or  obliEation.  please  send  me  com- 
plete information  about  the  subject  which  I  have 
marked. 

nBuslnesa  Manfteement       oSal&sni.an.sbip 
DlndustrialManilgement      □  Advrrtlsing 
DPersonnel  Organization      nBettcr  Letters 
OTrafflc  Management  QForclgn  Trade 

DAcoountanny  OHisl"  .school  Subleote 

DNicholson  Cost  Accounting  □Illustrating 
DSpanlsh  □Cartooning 

DFrench  □  Bookkeeping 

Same 

S.'reeJ 

AMrett 

cm '^<" 

Occupation 

1/ the  name  o/ the  mbjectein  which  you  are  inter 

eeied  »s  not  listed  above,  kindly  state  your  needs 

in  a  letter. 
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Contintied  from  page  27 


December  15,  1922 


"What    was    he    threatening?" 
"To    tell    you." 
"But    what?" 

"His  beastly  interpretation  of  my  harm- 
less   visits." 

The  tears  had  made  runlets  in  her 
powder,  and  he  added  viciously:  "He 
doesn't  know  you,  of  course." 

His  wife  dabbed  her  eyes,  and  a  scent  of 
geranium    arose. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Granter,  "that 
you'd  be  even  more  amused  if  there  were 
something  in  it!" 
"Oh!  no,  Charles,  but — perhaps  there  is." 
Granter  looked  at  her  fixedly. 
"I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  there  is 
not." 

He  saw  her  cover  her  lips  with  that  rag  of 
handkerchief,  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 
He  went  into  his  study  and  sat  down 
before  the  fire.  So  it  was  funny  to  be  a 
faithful  husband?  And  suddenly  he 
thought:  "If  my  wife  can  treat  this  as  a 
joke,  what — what  about  herself?"  A 
nasty  thought!  An  unconscionable 
thought!  Really,  it  was  as  though  that 
blackmailing  scoundrel  had  dirtied  hu- 
man nature,  till  it  seemed  to  function 
only  from  low  motives.  A  church  clock 
chimed.  Six  already!  The  ruffian  would 
be  back  there  on  the  Embankment,  wait- 
ing for  his  ten  pounds.  Granter  rose. 
His  duty  was  to  go  out  and  hand  him  over 
to  the  police. 

"No!"  he  thought  viciously.  "Let  him 
come  here!  I'd  very  much  like  him  to 
come  here.   I'd  teach   him!" 

But  a  sort  of  shame  beset  him.  Like 
most  very  big  men,  he  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  violence — had  never  struck  a 
blow  in  his  life,  not  even  in  his  school-days 
— had  never  had  occasion  to.  He  went 
across  to  the  window.  He  could  just  see 
the  Embankment  parapet  through  the 
trees,  in  the  failing  light,  and  presently — 
sure  enough — made  out  the  fellow's 
figure  slinking  up  and  down  like  a  hungry 
dog.  And  he  stood,  watching,  jingling 
his  money — nervous,  sarcastic,  angry, 
very  interested.  What  would  the  ras- 
cal do  now!  Would  he  beard  this  great 
block  of  flats?  And  was  the  girl  down 
there  too — the  girl,  with  her  yellow  baby? 
He  saw  the  slinking  figure  cross  from  the 
far  side  and  vanish  under  the  loom  of  the 
Mansions.  In  that  interesting  moment 
Granter  burst  through  the  bottom  of  one 
of  his  trousers  pockets;  several  coins 
jingled  on  to  the  floor  and  rolled  away. 
He  was  still  looking  for  the  last  when  he 
heard  the  door  bell  ring — he  had  never 
really  believed  the  ruffian  would  come 
up!  Straightening  himself  abruptly,  he 
went  out  into  the  hall.  Service  was  per- 
formed by  the  Mansions  staff,  so  there  was 
no  one  in  the  flat  but  himself  and  his  wife. 
The  bell  rang  again;  and  she,  too,  ap- 
peared. 

"This  is  my  Embankment  friend  who 
amuses  you  so  much.  I  should  like  you 
to  see  him,"  he  said  grimly.  He  noted 
a  quizzical  apology  on  her  face  and  opened 
the  hall  door. 

YES!  there  stood  the  man!  By  electric 
light,  in  upholstered  surroundings, 
more  "down  and  out"  than  ever.  A  bad 
lot,  but  a  miserable,  poor  wretch,  with  his 
broken  boots,  his  thin,  twisted,  twitching 
face,  his  pinched,  shabby  figure — only 
his  hungry  eyes  looked  dangerous. 

"Come  in,"  said  Granter.  "You  want 
to  see  my  wife,  I  think." 

The  man   recoiled. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  'er,"  he  muttered, 
"unless  you  force  me  to.  Give  us  five 
pound,  Guv'nor,  and  I  won't  worry  you 
again.  I  don't  want  to  cause  trouble  be- 
tween man  and  wife." 

"Come  in,"  repeated  Granter:  "she's 
expecting    you." 

The  man  stood,  silently  passing  a  pale 
tongue  over  a  pale  upper  lip,  as  though 
conjuring  some  new  resolution  from  his 
embarrassment. 

"Now,  see  'ere.  Mister,"  hesaidsudden- 
ly.  "You'll  regret  it  if  I  come  in — you 
will,    straight." 

"I  shall  regret  it  if  you  don't.  You're 
a  very  interesting  fellow,  and  an  awful 
scoundrel." 

"Well,  who  made  me  one?"  the  man 
burst  out;  "you  answer  me  that." 

"Are  you  coming  in?" 

"Yes,  I  am." 

He  came,  and  Granter  shut  the  door  be- 
hind   him. 


It  was  like  inviting  a  snake  or  a  mad 
dog  into  one's  parlour;  but  the  memory  of 
having  been  laughed  at  was  so  fresh  with- 
in him,  that  he  rather  welcomed  the  sensa- 
tion. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "have  the  kindness!" 
and   opened  the  drawing-room   door. 

The  man  slunk  in,  blinkinginthestrong- 
er  light. 

Granter  went  towards  his  wife,  who 
was   standing   before   the   fire. 

"This  gentleman  has  an  important  com- 
munication to  make  to  you,  it  seems." 

The  expression  of  her  face  struck  him 
as  peculiar — surely 3hewasnotfrightened! 
And  he  experienced  a  kind  of  pleasure  in 
seeing  them  both  look  so  exquisitely  un- 
comfortable. 

"  Well,"  he  saidironically, "perhaps  you- 
'dlike  menotto  listen."  And,goingback 
to  the  door,  he  stood  leaning  against  it 
with  his  hands  up  to  his  ears.  He  saw 
the  fellow  give  him  a  furtive  look  and  go 
nearer  to  her;  his  lips  moved  rapidly, 
hers  answered,  and  he  thought:  'What  on 
earth  am  I  covering  my  ears  for?'  As  he 
took  his  hands  away,  the  man  turned 
round    and   said: 

"I'm  goin'  now.  Mister;  a  little  mistake 
— sorry   to    'ave    troubled    you." 

His  wife  had  turned  to  the  fire  again; 
and  with  a  puzzled  feeling  Granter  open- 
ed the  door.  As  the  fellow  passed,  he 
took  him  by  the  arm,  twisted  him  round 
into  the  study,  and,  locking  the  door,  put 
key  into  his  pocket. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  "you  precious 
scoundrel!" 

The  man  shifted  on  his  broken  boots 
"Don't  you  hit  me,  Guv'nor.  I  got  a 
knife  here." 

"I'm  not  going  to  hit  you.  I'm  going 
to  hand  you  over  to  the  Police." 

The  man's  eyes  roved  looking  for  a  way 
of  escape;then rested, asif  fascinated,  on 
the  glowing  hearth. 

"What's  ten  pound?"  he  said  suddenly. 
"You'd  never  ha'  missed   it,  Guv'nor." 
Granter    smiled. 

"You  don't  seem  to  reaUze,  my  friend, 
that  blackmail  is  the  most  devilish  crime  a 
man  can  commit."  And  h<?  crossed  over 
to  the  telephone. 

THE  man's  eyes,  dark,  restless,  violent, 
and  yet  hungry,  began  to  shift  up  and 
down  the  building  of  the  man  before  him. 
"No,"  he  said,  suddenly, with  a  sort  of 
pathos,    "don't   do   that,    Guv'nor!" 

Something — the  look  of  his  eyes  or  the 
tone    of   his    voice    affected    Granter. 

"But  if  I  don't,"  he  said,  slowly,  "you- 
'll be  doing  this  to  the  next  person  you 
meet.  You're  as  dangerous  as  a  viper." 
The  man's  lips  quivered;  he  covered 
them  with  his  hand,  and  said  from  behind 
it: 

"I'm  a  man  like  yourself.  I'm  down 
and    out — that's    all.     Look    at   me!" 

Granter's  glance  dwelt  on  the  trembUng 
hand.  "Yes;  but  you  fellows  destroy 
all  belief  in  human  nature,"  he  said  ve- 
hemently. 

"See  'ere,  Guv'nor;  you  try  livin' 
Uke  me — you  try  it!  My  Gawd.  You 
try  my  life  these  last  six  months — eadgin' 
and  crawlin'  for  a  job!"  He  made  a  deep 
sound.  "A  man  'oo's  done  'is  bit,  too. 
Wot  life  is  it?  A  stinkin'  Ufe,  not  fit  for 
a  dawg,  let  alone  a  'uman  bein'.  An' 
when  I  see  a  great  big  chap  like  you, 
beggin'  your  pardon.  Mister — well  fed, 
with  everything  to  'is  'and — it  was  re- 
gular askin'  for  it.  It  come  over  me, 
it  did." 

"No,  no,"  said  Granter,  grimly;  "that 
won't  do.  It  couldn't  have  been  sudden. 
You  calculated — you  concocted  this. 
Blackmail  is  sheer,  filthy,  cold-blooded 
blackguardism.  You  don't  care  two 
straws  whom  you  hurt,  whose  lives  you 
wreck,  what  faiths  you  destroy."  And 
he  put  his  hand  on  the  receiver. 
The  man  squirmed. 
"Steady  on,  Guv'nor!  I've  gotta  find 
food.  I've  gotta  find  clothes.  I  can't 
live  on  air.     I  can't  go  naked." 

Granter  stood  motionless,  while  the  man's 
voice  continued  to  travel  to  him  acrossthe 
cosy  room. 

"Give  us  a  chawnce,  Guv'nor!  Ah! 
give  us  a  chawnce!  You  can't  under- 
stand my  temptations.  Don't  'ave  the 
Police  to  me.  I  won't  do  this  again- 
give  you  me  word — so  'elp  me.  I've  got 
it  in  the  neck.  Let  me  go,  Guv'nor." 
In    Granter,    still    motionless    as    the 
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flats  he  lived  in,  a  really  heavy  struggle 
was  in  progress — not  between  duty  and 
pity,  but  between  revengeful  anger  and  a 
sort  of  horror  at  using  the  strength  of 
prosperity  against  so  broken  a  wretch. 

"Let  me  go,  Mister!"  came  the  hoarse 
voice   again.     "Be   a   sport!" 

Granter  dropped  the  receiver,  and  un- 
locked the  door. 

"All  right;  you  can  go." 

The  man  crossed  swiftly. 

"Christ!"  he  said;  "good  luck!  And 
as  to  the  lady — I  take  it  back.  I  never 
see  'er.     It's  all  me  eye." 

He  was  across  the  hall  and  gone  before 


Granter  could  say  a  word;  the  scurrying 
shuffle  of  his  footsteps  down  the  stairs 
died  away.  "And  as  to  the  lady — I 
take  it  back — I  never  see  her.  It's  all  me 
eye!"  Good  God!  The  scoundrel,  hav- 
ing failed  with  him,  had  been  trying  to 
blackmail  his  wife — his  wife,  who  had 
laughed  at  his  fidelity! — his  wife  who  had 
looked — frightened!  "All  me  eye!"  Her 
face  started  up  before  Granter — scared 
under  its  powder,  with  a  mask  drawn 
over  it.  And  he  had  let  that  scoundrel 
go!  Scared!  Thatwasthe — !  ...Black- 
mail ....  of  all  poisonous  human  actions! . 
....  His  wife! ....  But ....  What  now . .  . ! 
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"My  husband,"  she  answered. 

"Your  husband?"  he  repeated  dully. 

Then  as  she  stirred  and  opened  her  eyes 
again,  he  spoke  quickly. 

"Don't  tell  me  any  more  if  it  distresses 
you." 

"But  I  want  you  to  know,"  she  mur- 
mured. "You  see,  you  may  be  able  to 
help  me." 

He  nodded. 

I  MET  my  husband  a  year  ago,"  she 
continued.  "I  was  teaching  a  coun- 
try school  near  the  Doneleck  mountains. 
I  was  only  a  country  girl,  and  romantic,  I 
suppose,  as  most  country  girls  are.  One 
night  while  returning  from  the  school  to 
my  boarding-house  I  tripped  and  sprained 
my  ank'e.  He  overtook  me  and  drove 
me  home  in  his  car.  After  that  we  met 
often." 

She  paused  and  sat  looking  away  into 
space. 

"I  had  a  brother  who  was  very  fond  of 
me,"  she  resumed  softly.  "He  was  the 
only  near  relative  I  possessed;  my  mother 
and  father  were  dead.  In  some  way  he 
learned  of — " 

Again  she  paused  and  with  slender 
hands  clenched,  sat.  looking  down  at  the 
bundle  in  her  lap. 

"My  brother  came  to  me,"  she  con- 
tinued drearily — "from  many  miles  away. 
He  was  very  angry.  He  told  me  that  I 
must  never  see  the  man  I  had  learned  to 
love  again.  He  said  that  I  was  being 
played  with  and  that  he  would  kill  my 
lover  if  I  did  not  give  him  up. 

"I  promised,  because  I  knew  he  would 
keep  his  word.  He  was  quick-tempered, 
but  he  had  always  been  father,  mother 
and  brother  in  one  to  me.  I  did  not  ques- 
tion for  an  instant  but  that  he  knew 
what  was  best. 

"That  night — "  The  voice  choked. 
"That  night — I  told  the  man  who  had  be- 
come so  dear  to  me  that  I  must  give  him 
up.  He  refused  to  listen.  He  pleaded 
with  me,  and — we'l,  that  same  night  we 
were  married.  I  left  a  note  for  my  brother 
telling  him  all  and  asking  forgiveness.  I 
could  not  tell  him  where  we  were  going, 
because  I  did  not  know." 

"And  your  husband  brought  you  here?" 
asked  her  amazed  listener.  "To  this 
section  of  the  city?" 

"Yes."  The  blood  crept  into  her  wan 
cheeks.  "He  told  me  for  certain  reasons 
we  must  keep  our  marriage  secret  for 
a  little  time.  He  was  building  a  home  in 
Spring  Grove  and  later  we  would  go 
there.  Of  course  I  trusted  him.  He  was 
tenderness  itself.  I  did  not  see  him  often 
during  the  months  that  followed,  but 
through  his  agent  he  supplied  me  with  suf- 
ficient money  to  live  very  comfortably." 

Her  head  drooped  until  her  lips  rested 
against  the  nfant's  cheek. 

"When  baby  came  he  was  delirious 
with  joy.  I  think  I  was  never  so  close  to 
him  before.  He  told  me  certain  things;  he 
was  in  the  power  of  unscrupulous  people. 
He  was  fighting  for  liberty,  love  and  honor. 
I  must  trust  him  a  little  longer,  but 
wealth,  power  and  happiness  would  be  our 
reward  for  being  kept  apart.  Possibly  he 
might  not  be  able  to  visit  me  again  for 
some  time.  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
my  husband.  The  agent  ceased  coming. 
I  was  in  arrears  for  the  rent  of  my  little 
flat.  I  had  no  money  on  which  baby  and  I 
might  subsist.  This  mol-ning  we  were 
forced  to  leave." 

Her  listener's  face  was  tense. 

"You  should  have  written  to  your 
brother  and  told  him  everything,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  bravely  across  at  him. 


"I  have  no  brother  now,"  she  said 
sorrowfully.     "He  was  killed  in  France." 

THE  waiter  entered  and  placed  food 
before  them.  Nevilles  watched  her, 
fascinated,  as  quickly  she  mixed  milk  and 
water  and  poured  it  into  a  tiny  bottle 
with  rubber  nipple. 

"He's  so  hungry  and  so  good,"  she  said 
softly. 

Nevilles'  throat  was  tight  and  his  eyes 
misty.  Never  before  had  he  understood 
womanhood,  motherhood.  His  soul  was 
exalted.  He  might  have  prayed,  and  per- 
haps it  was  a  prayer  he  muttered  as  he 
stood  looking  down  at  mother  and  child. 

''''Damn  a  cur  who  would  do  a  thing  like 
that!" 

She  glanced  up  and  caught  his  gaze. 

"Look,"  she  smiled  and  raised  the 
puckered,  devourirg  baby  face  for  him  to 
see.  "And  li  ten,  he's  fairly  purring  with 
contentment." 

He  came  a  step  closer  and  with  a  hand 
on  the  table  stood  looking'down  at  her. 

"Would  you  care  to  tell  me  your  hus- 
band's name?"  he  asked.  "I  might  know 
him,  you  see." 

She  spoke  a  name  almost  in  a  whisper, 
but  he  caught  it  and  his  eyes  opened  wic.e. 

"And  you   brother's?" 

Again  she  murmured  a  name,  and  he 
gave  a  start.  Her  whole  attention  was  on 
her  baby  and  she  did  not  notice  his  agita- 
tion. He  bent  toward  her  eagerly,  then 
as  suddenly  checked  the  words  he  was 
about  to  utter. 

"He  has  fallen  asleep,"  she  said  tender- 
ly, and  covered  the  wee  face  with  the 
shawl. 

But  Nevilles  did  not  hear  her.  He  was 
out  of  the  room,  striding  down  the  hall. 

AT  THE  cashier's  desk,  a  stoop-shoul- 
dered man  was  totalling  records 
from  the  register.  He  looked  scowlirgly 
up  as  a  hand  gripped  his  shoulder,  but  the 
frown  quickly  vanished  and  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  took  its  place  as  he 
recognized  his  disturber. 

"Well,  of  all  people — !"  he  exclaimed. 

"No  names,  iSTommy,"  cautioned 
Nevilles. 

"But  when  did  you  get  back?"  stam- 
mered the  proprietor.  "Gosh!  We 
heard  the  Huns  got  you." 

"Not  they,  Tommy.  It  was  the  other 
way  round,  if  anything.  I'm  just  in."  He 
hesitated.  "Say,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
persuade  your  good  wife  to  do  me  a 
favor?" 

"She'll  do  it  for  you  if  she'll  do  it  for 
anybody,"  declared  the  other.  "What 
is  it?" 

Nevilles  leaned  across  the  counter  and 
spoke  something  in  lowered  voice  in  the 
man's  ear. 

"And  that's  exactly  how  it  stands,"  he 
concluded. 

"If  Mrs.  Plater  will  look  after  them  for 
a  while.  Tommy,  I'll  be  awfully  glad." 

"Just  wait  here,"  cried  Flater,  "I'll  go 
ask  her  right  now." 

Ke  passed  through  a  door  and  Nevilles 
leaned  on  the  desk  and  waited.  At  the 
end  of  five  minutes  the  proprietor  was 
back. 

"Wife  says  to  tell  you  it's  gll  right. 
She's  dressing  and'U  be  down  in  about 
half  an  hour.  I  told  her  to  be  careful 
about  spilling  your  name." 

Nevilles  wrung  the  bony  hand  of  his 
benefactor. 

"Same  good  old  Tommy.  Then  I'll  go 
back  and  get  a  bite  to  eat." 

He  turned  away,  then  noticing  a  public 
telephone-booth  beside  the  stairway,  he 
entered  and  it  called  a  number. 

"Ring  'em  till  they  respond,"  he   told 
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''Stocking  Up!'* 

A  LOUETTA  has  a  husband  that  is  so  de- 
-^*-  voted  to  her,  he  gave  the  Girl  a  golden 
ring,  because  she  let  him  woo  her.  His  court- 
ship ardour  has  not  cooled.  This  morning,  it 
appears,  he's  promised  her  three  thousand 
(CASH)  to  live  for  Twenty  Years! 

He  believes  in  stocking  up  for  the  future. 

Alouetta  is  twenty-three. 

For  a  Christmas  gift  her  husband  has  given  her  a 
$3,000  twenty -year  endowment  policy:  and  prom- 
ised to  put  $12  a  month  into  a  savings  account  for 
her,  so  that  every  year  she  will  be  sure  of  having  the 
$144  with  which  to  pay  the  premium. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  she  will  receive  the  fuU 
three  thousand,  with  profits  and  dividends  in  addi- 
tion. 

But  this  is  a  participating  policy.  So  the  chances 
are :  that  the  monthly  savings  may  be  reduced ;  or  that 
Alouetta  will  have  a  little  something  to  spend  at  the 
end  of  each  year; — ^without  any  reduction  of  the  final 
sum. 

Last  Christmas  Alouetta  gave  her  husband  the  gift 
of  a  Son  and  Heir. 

This  policy  is  made  out  in  favor  of  that  Blessed 
Boy. 

Alouetta  knows  that  if  she  should  die  before  twenty 
years  are  over  the  full  three  thousand  dollars  will  be 
immediately  available;  but  can  only  be  spent  upon 
him;  hjs  education,  or  his  business  or  professional 
start  in  life.  That  has  been  arranged.  She  loves  and 
trusts  her  husband.  But  she  wants  to  keep  a  finger 
in  her  Little  Lad's  Pie,  wherever  she  may  be! 

But  Alouetta  really  isn't  contemplating  dying:  and 
twenty  years  flit  by  before  you  realize  how  they're 
flying.  She  thinks  she'll  have  sufficient  strength  — 
(even  at  forty-three!)— to  spend  that  Final  Cheque 
Herself — She  looks  like  that  to  me! 


Write  for  particulars  about 
this  Super-Sacings  Account 


The 


London  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Policies  "Good  as  Gold" 
Head  Offices       -        -        -        London,  Canada 

Agencies  in  .\11  Principal  Cities 
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Westclox 


A  friendly  call 


WHEN  it's  as  dark 
at  six  A.M.  as  it  was 
when  you  turned  in,  and 
the  bed  seems  twice  as 
comfortable,  it's  satisfy- 
ing to  know  your  West- 
clox  is  dependable. 

If  you  set  it  to  call  you 
at  six  you  know  it  is  six 
when  the  tinkle  of  its 
pleasant  voiced  bell 
reaches  through  your 
sleep. 

Because  of  that  trust- 
worthiness, most   folks 


think  of  Westclox  as  faith- 
ful friends,  and  while 
they  may  not  answer  the 
call  willingly,  they  be- 
lieve it. 

Westclox  alarms  may  be 
had  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
styles  and  prices,  in  day- 
light and  luminous  dials. 

Westclox  watches  with 
plain  and  luminous  dials 
are  excellent  pocket  time- 
pieces. Westclox  is  on 
the  dial  and  six-cornered, 
orange-bordered  tag. 


Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  makers  of  Westclox 

Peterborough,  Canada 


Big  Btn  Baby  Ben 

S4-S0  $4-J0 


America 
$2.00 


Sleep-  Metei 
fj.OO 


Jack  a'  LantB) 
$4.00 


Packet  Ben 

$2.00 


Gh-Ben 
S3-J0 
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PURITV  FL'OUR 

"More  Bread  and  Better  Bread  " 
and  Better  Pastry  too 
^USE  IT  IN  ALL  YOUR  BAKING 


PURity  FLOUP 


98  Us. 


central,  and  leaned  back  against  the  wall 
prepared  to  wait. 

Five  minutes  passed,  during  which  at 
intervals  he  could  hear  the  operator  ring- 
ing his  number.  Then  he  became  alert. 
At  last '  e  had  gotten  somebody. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Trollivor's  residence?"  he 
asked.  "Well,  get  him.  It's  very  im- 
portant.   Yes,  I'll  wait,  but  hurry." 

Another  interval  and  then  a  suave 
voice  came  to  him. 

"Yes?    What  is  it?" 

"Are  you  Mr.  Wesley  Trollivor?" 
Nevilles  enquired. 

"I  am.    What  do  you  want?" 

"Merely  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Trollivor,  if 
you  ever  knew  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Daniel  Walters?" 

Then  laughing  softly,  Nevilles  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

CHAPTER  V 

Webster   Pro   Tern 

IT  WAS  characteristic  of  Nevilles  that 
anything  he  undertook  received  his 
whole-hearted  attention.  As  though  the 
sheer  adventure  of  filling  another  man's 
shoes  appealed  to  him,  he  entered  into  the 
playing  of  the  r61e  of  David  Webster  with 
that  abandon  which  had  won  for  him  the 
appellation  of  "Dare-Devil"  in  the  mines. 

Three  days  were  spent  by  Haight  and 
Trollivor  in  industriously  coaching  the 
impostor.  He  was  warned  concerning  this, 
admonished  concerning  that;  the  servants 
of  Shag  Villa  were  minutely  described  to 
him.  Robbins,  the  aged  butler,  he 
learned,  was  eccentric.  And  because  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  remember  Webster  as  a 
boy,  it  behooved  Nevilles  to  keep  certain 
things  pertaining  to  the  old  man  upper- 
most in  mind.  So  too  with  the  housekeep- 
er, Mrs.  Martin.  She  had  been  fond  of 
David  Webster,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  and 
had  brooded  deeply  when  the  boy  ran 
away;  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  never 
quite  forgiven  Parnley  for  his  stern 
denouncement  of  his  nephew. 

The  other  servants  did  not  so  much 
matter.  They  had  been  installed  since 
David's  disappearance,  Nevilles  was  in- 
formed; and  if  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
why,  he  gave  no  sign.  Something  of  re- 
spect for  the  man  who  had  remembered 
his  loyal  servants  stirred  within  him.  At 
any  rate,  he  thought,  Parnley  had  possess- 
ed a  certain  amount  of  sentiment. 

Nevilles  mastered  the  important  de- 
tails of  his  part  with  a  despatch  that  dis- 
concerted rather  than  gratified  the  trus- 
tees. If  this  man  who  was  to  act  as  their 
tool  was  so  quick  in  grasping  essentials, 
did  it  not  bespeak  a  cleverness  and  per- 
ception which  might  sooner  or  later  prove 
a  trip-up  to  certain  of  their  well-laid 
plans? 

Haight  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
voiced  his  apprehension  in  this  regard  to 
Trollivor  during  the  two  days  spent  in 
whipping  Nevilles  into  form.  The  lawyer 
had  simply  poo-poohed  him  back  into  a 
reasonable  sense  of  security.  Nevilles  had 
been  introduced  to  the  manager  of  the 
bank  which  held  the  Parnley  millions  and 
to  Trollivor's  tailor.  He  was  to  go  home 
to  Shag  Villa  and  proceed  to  play  the  part 
of  an  arrogant,  witless  and  conceited 
jackass — as  nearly  as  he  could  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  rSle  as  outlined  for  him  by 
Haight  and  Trollivor. 

"For,  you  see,"  Haight  had  explained  to 
him,  "when  you  pass  quietly  out,  as  you 
will  at  the  end  of  two  months,  our  worthy 
townspeople  must  have  nothing  to  grieve 
for;  it  is  understood  that  your  life  be 
shaped  so  that  you  will  be  considered 
something  of  a  menace  to  society." 

"I  see,"  Nevilles  had  smiled  bitterly. 
"So  that  when  my  hat  is  found  floating 
on  the  river  beside  my  upturned  canoe, 
pious  people  will  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  I 
get  you." 

AT  TEN  o'clock  on  the  fourth  morning 
following  his  acceptance  of  the 
agents'  terms,  Nevilles  appeared  before 
Haight  and  Trollivor  dressed  in  golf  suit 
of  rough  tweed  which  set  off  his  athletic 
figure  superbly,  a  wide  brimmed  hat  set 
rakishly  on  his  short-cropped  head  and 
the  devil's  own  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes. 
The  curtain  was  about  to  be  rung  up. 

With  quiet  dignity  he  met  a  number  of 
the  leading  lights  of  Harport  city,  the 
effusive  editors  of  the  two  papers  which 
Haight  secretly  owned  and  controlled  and 
to  whom  he  recited  certain  fictitious 
stories  concerning  his  life  abroad  as  com- 
piled by  his  instructors,  and  others  who 
were  links  in  the  chain  welded  by  the  men 


behind  the  scheme  in  which  he  was  play- 
ing lead. 

Later,  his  effects  having  been  sent  from 
the  hotel  to  the  palatial  home  of  the  de- 
ceased Parnley,  now  to  be  his  own,  as  he 
drove  slowly  out  of  the  city  toward  the 
estate  with  the  highly  gratified  Haight 
beside  him,  Nevilles  confessed  to  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  experi- 
encing emotions  which  bordered  danger- 
ously on  panic. 

"You  mustn't  forget,"  Haight  re- 
minded him,  "that  this  estate  comprises 
some  seven  hundred  acres;  four  hundred 
bush,  balance  farm-land.  You've  got  a 
trout  stream  and  a  lodge  up  in  the  oak 
forest,  also  a  shooting  ground  called 
Drowned  Acres  on  the  Muskavahooch 
flats. 

"Those  duck  grounds  lie  north,  up 
river.  You  used  to  accompany  your 
uncle  on  some  of  his  fishing  and  shooting 
trips.  Old  Robbins  was  sometimes  taken 
along  too.  These  are  points  you  must 
remember.  And,  oh  yes,  you  mustn't  for- 
get the  occasion  you  accidentally  shot  the 
peak  off  old  Robbins'  cap  or  the  time  he 
fished  you  out  of  the  cistern." 

"I  wonder,"  mused  Nevilles,  "where 
the  dickens  he  got  all  this  inside  dope, 
any  way?" 

As  the  car  swung  up  the  wide,  tree- 
canopied  drive  to  the  house  Nevilles  set 
his  teeth. 

/^N  THE  steps  stood  a  snowy-haired, 
v-'  sweet-faced  woman.  She  smiled 
down  at  him  as  he  alighted  and  with  arm.s 
half  out-stretched  came  down  the  steps. 
An  old  man  came  hobbling  in  her  wake, 
his  wrinkled  face  working  and  his  faded 
eyes  aglow. 

"Keep  cool,  now,"  admonished  Haight, 
in  a  whisper.  "It's  Robbins  and  Mrs. 
Martin." 

For  an  instant  Nevilles  felt  a  strange 
weakness  assail  him;  almost  a  repugnance 
toward  himself  at  sight  of  those  two  loyal 
old  servitors  of  the  Parnley  home;  but  it 
was  quickly  mastered. 

"Robbins,"  he  cried  heartily,  wringing 
the  hand  of  the  aged  butler  who  was  first 
to  reach  him.  "It's  good  to  see  you 
again." 

Robbins  attempted  to  speak  and 
choked  up.  He  stood  gazing  at  Nevilles; 
tears  streaming  down  his  seamed  face. 

"Welcome  home,"  he  managed  to 
stammer,  "you've  been  long  away.  Mister 
David,  sir." 

Nevilles  went  forward  to  greet  the 
housekeeper. 

"Hello,  Auntie,"  he  cried — that  was  the 
way  he  had  been  warned  to  accost  her — 
"It's  the  bad  boy  come  back  to  plague 
you." 

She  gave  a  little  cry  and  flinging  her 
arms  about  his  neck  drew  his  face  down  to 
hers. 

"Davie,  dear,"  she  welcomed  him,  "it's 
good  to  see  you  again.  He  asked  for  you 
when  he  was  speedin'  out.  'Tell  Davie  I 
was  over  stern  and  repent  it,'  says  he  in  a 
whisper.  'He'll  be  coming  home  some 
day.    You'll  be  good  to  him.  Auntie.'  " 

She  patted  his  face  and  wiped  her 
streaming  eyes  on  her  apron. 

"You  be  bigger  and  stronger  than  you 
used  to  be.  Mister  Davie,  sir,"  broke  in 
old  Robbins,  quickly,  his  own  eyes  peril- 
ously near  to  shedding  tears. 

'"Tush,  man,"  cried  the  housekeeper, 
"he  was  but  a  stripling  when  he  ran — " 

She  caught  herself  up  with  a  gasp  of 
dismay. 

Nevilles  laughed. 

"When  I  ran  away,  Auntie.  Go  on; 
finish  it.    I  did  run  away,  didn't  I?" 

"Come  in,"  cried  Mrs.  Martin,  "you 
too,  sir,"  beaming  on  Haight.  "The  lun- 
cheon is  all  ready;  and  Davie,  we  have 
a  dish  you  used  to  like — all  prepared  for 
you.  Now  then,  what  is  it,  do  you  sup- 
pose?" 

Nevilles  scratched  his  head  and  glanced 
supplicatingly  at  Haight. 

"That's  one  thing  you  didn't  enlighten 
me  on,"  his  eyes  accused. 

"Fried  steak,"  he  hazarded. 

The  housekeeper  whose  hearing  was 
none  too  good  clapped  her  hands  in 
ecstasy. 

"Fried  cakes;  yes,  that's  right,  laddie; 
but  the  other  dish  you  was  such  a  glutton 
for,  Davie?  'Creamed  chicken'  says  you 
— but  on  what?  Say  it  all  now,  or  not  a 
taste  will  you  get." 

Nevilles  grinned.  His  eyes  sought  old 
Robbins'  face.  The  butler  was  ipaking  all 
kinds  of  grimaces  from  behind  the  house- 
keeper's portly  form.  Nevilles  caught  the 
word  formed  by  the  old  man's  lips. 
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"Why,  on  toast,  Auntie,  cf  course,"  he 
laughed.  "You  didn't  think  I  had  forgot- 
ten my  favorite  dish,  surely?" 

MRS.  MARTIN  gave  a  gesture  of 
helplessness. 

"Always  the  smartest  guesser,  you  was, 
Davie."  She  turned  stormily  upon  the 
beaming  Robbins. 

"Come,  old  lazy-bones,"  she  cried, 
"into  the  house  you  go  and  see  that  the 
young  master  is  properly  served." 

Then  as  Robbins  hobbled  up  the  steps 
obediently,  she  turned  to  Nevilles  and 
Haight  with  a  smile  of  rare  tenderness. 

"He's  getting  that  absent-minded  a 
body  loses  all  patience  with  him  at  times; 
but  he's  a  darlin'  and  he  knows  my  bark  is 
worse  than  my  bite." 

Nevi  les  patted  her  head  and  with  his 
arm  about  her  shoulders  led  her  up  the 
wide  steps  to  the  door,  Haight  following 
uncomfortably. 

"Speaking  of  barks  and  bites.  Auntie,  I 
wonder  if  my  huskies  turned  up  yet?  I 
wired  two  days  ago  for  them  to  be  sent 
down." 

"Lord  bless  us!  U  it's  those  big,  cold- 
eyed  dogs  you  mean,  they're  here.  They- 
're still  in  the  crates  they  came  in,  al- 
though I've  had  them  fed  and  watered, 
but  I've  not  been  able  to  find  anybody 
brave  enough  to  let  'em  out  in  the  kennel- 
yard." 

"Kennel-yard?"  Nevilles  knit  his 
brows. 

"Surely  you're  not  forgetting  the  yard 
where  you  and  Dan,  the  setter,  used  to 
play?"  cried  the  housekeeper  indignantly. 
"Why  that  old  dog  would  turn  over  in  his 
grave  to  think  you'd  forgotten  him  so." 

"Stupid,"  murmured  Mr.  Haight  in  his 
ear.    "■Behind  the  house." 

"Why  surely.  Auntie,  I  remember  the 
yard,"  laughed  Nevilles  as  he  opened  the 
door.  "One's  sense  of  location  gets  dulled 
somewhat  in  years  of  drifting  among  new 
scenes.  For  the  moment  I'd  forgotten 
just  where— " 

"God  love  you,"  cried  the  woman,  "the 
path  from  the  kitchen  leads  straight  to  it, 
Davie." 

"Of  course  it  does.  One  has  to  pass  the 
cistern.  Remember  the  day  you  fished 
me  out  of  that  cistern.  Auntie?" 

The  housekeeper  shook  her  head. 

"It  was  Robbins  as  fished  you  out, 
Davie.  He  grabbed  a  well-hook  and 
caught  you  through  the  belt.  You  was 
mad  'cause  he  busted  the  gilt  buckle." 

Nevilles  glanced  askance  at  Haight. 
"Say!  I'll  bet  he'd  like  to  kick  me,"  he 
thought.    "His  face  looks  it." 

"Your  old  room's  ready  for  you,  Davie," 
his  housekeeper  was  saying.  "You'll 
want  to  go  up  at  once.  Lunch  will  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes." 

Nevilles  glanced  appealingly  at  Haight. 
That  gentleman  shook  his  head.  Appar- 
ently he  didn't  know  the  location  of  the 
room  either.  An  inspiration  came  to 
Nevilles. 

"If  you'll  just  call  Robbins  and  ask 
him  to  fetch  some  water,  Auntie,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  shave,"  he  added. 

"But  your  face  is  as  smooth  as  a  baby's 
now,"  she  cried.  "Surely  you've  shaved 
once  to-day  already." 

"I  always  make  it  a  point  to  shave 
twice  on  Wednesdays,"  he  told  her  grave- 
ly.   "It's  a  habit  I've  formed." 

"But,  dearie,  there's  hot  water  in  your 
bathroom,"  Mrs.  Martin  reminded  him. 

"I  meant  ice  water,"  said  Nevilles.  "I 
always  use  ice  water  for  shaving." 

"It's  a  wonder  you  didn't  know  enough 
to  find  out  where  my  room  was,"  he 
growled  at  Haight  as  the  good  woman 
hurried  away. 

Before  that  sputtering  gentleman  had  a 
chance  to  finish  his  indignant  reply 
Robbins  came  with  the  ice-water. 

"Just  take  it  on  up  to  my  room," 
Nevilles  told  him.     "I'll  follow." 

He  scowled  at  Haight. 

"JT  SEEMS  to  me  you've  missed  some 
1  essential  details  in  your  coaching," 
he  muttered  indignantly.  "It's  only  by 
pure  luck  these  human  antiques  haven't 
got  my  number  already." 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Haight.  "No 
danger;  true,  you've  made  some  bad 
breaks,  but  on  the  whole  you've  carried 
things  off  very  well  indeed. 

"There's  no  telling  what'U  happen  if  the 
plans  you  gave  me  of  this  big  barracks  of  a 
house  are  as  faulty  as  the  rest  of  the  infor- 
mation," grumbled  Nevilles  as  he  turned 
to  follow  the  butler. 

"I'll  be  getting  back  now,"  said  Haight, 


COMING  — HOOVER  WEEK 

EVERY  AUTHORIZED  HOOVER 
DEALER  IN  CANADA  JOINS 
US  I.V  COROIALI.Y  I.VVITING 
YOU  TO  HIS  STORE,  DURING 
HOOVER  WEEK,  DECEMBER 
IITH  TO  16th,  WHERE  YOU 
WILL  SEE  .4  MOST  INTEREST- 
ING PUBLIC  DEMONSTRATION 
OK  THE  HOOVER.  WATCH 
YOUR  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS  TELL- 
ING WHERE  THESE  EXHIBITS 
ARE     IN     YOUR     LOCALITY. 


-  -  to  an  Appreciative  Husband 


Sometimes,  especially  in  such  a 
kindly  season  as  Christmas  always 
is,  you  probably  reflect  in  mingled 
wonder  and  gratefulness  upon  the 
girl  who  cast  her  lot  with  yours. 

Even  as  you  read  this  page  she  is 
perhaps  moving  about  the  familiar 
rooms,  carrying  on  the  work  that  to 
her  is  not  work  because  it  is  inspired 
by  love. 

If  you  are  fair,  you  have  a  sense  of 
the  great  treasure  that  is  yours  in 
her  day-long  and  life-long  service, 
in  the  offering  laid  so  generously 
upon  the  shrine  of  her  affection  — 
her  home. 

Wouldn't  you  like,  this  Christmas,  to 
give  her  something  that  should  speak 
your  thought  of  her,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  could  lighten  the 
endless  round  of  daily  labor  she  so 
willingly  performs? 


Almost  any  woman  will  tell  you 
The  Hoover  is  such  a  gift. 

For  The  Hoover  is  more  than  a 
means  to  an  ever-clean  home;  it 
is  a  way  to  ease,  and  leisure,  and 
enjoyment,  for  the  woman  in  that 
home. 

It  is  a  helper  that  electrically  beats 
out  from  rug  depths  all  nap-wearing, 
disease-laden  grit,  that  sweeps  up 
all  surface  litter,  erects  crushed  nap, 
freshens  colors,  and  cleans  by  air. 

It  does  all  these  things  in  one  easy, 
rapid,  dustless  operation,  saving 
not  only  labor,  but  the  rugs  as  well. 

Give  the  woman  who  is  your  wife, 
or  your  mother,  a  Hoover  this 
Christmas,  and  you  give  her  one  of 
the  finest  gifts  a  thoughtful  man 
can  choose. 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  of  Canad--^,  Limited 
Factory  and  General  Offices:  Hamilton,  Ontario 


as  it  Cleans 


Moore  Push-Pins 
Moore  Push-less  Hangers  ^ 

lb  han^  up  things 

k your  clor^^-yr  to  sliouf  trttm 

So\d>  .|  C«  p<-r 

Ev»i;ywli«r«       *  .^V,      psek«t 

Moore  Pu»H*Pin  Co. 

Wf/n*  Junction  Phi>ad«tphlfc  ^ 


James  A.  Cook  &  Son  Limited 

Commercial  Stationers 

Printers  Lithographers 

Account    Book  and    Loose   Leaf 

Manufacturers 


I  elephonc  Main 
244      243      246 


77  B«y  Street 
TORONTO,    Cnad* 


REMNANTS 

For  patching  Quilts,  Cushions,  Pin 

Pads,  Shirts,  Waists,  etc.     Good 

sized  pieces,  all  colors  p      jj^QQ 

and    shades.     Found  ^ 

makes  a  lovely  quilt.  2  pound  box 

$1.  5  pound  bo.x  $2.00  postpaid. 

A.  McCreery  &  Co.  Importer!,  Chatham 
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By  Kxdno^ 
Puiiiliiigs  by  HAROLD  DELAY 
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ICHARD  THE  LION-HEARTED —"mightiest 
warrior   and   hardest   working   Crusader   in    all 
Christendom"  —  knew  the  Value  of  Time. 

For  two  long  years  the  city  of  Acre,  near  Jerusalem, 
had  defied  the  besieging  Crusaders- — yet  its  walls 
trembled  when  Richard  anchored  off  the  Syrian  shore. 
Lion-  Heart's  great  hour  had  come  at  last.  So  clear  was 
his  vision  of  Time  as  his  ally  that  he  arose  from  a  sick- 
bed, was  carried  to  the  trenches  on  a  litter,  and  with  his 
own  sword  hewed  the  fortress  from  the  infidel's  grip. 

To  this  day,  in  the  land  of  the  Saracen,  the  name  of 
Richard  is  a  word  to  conjure  with.  And  today,  as  it  was 
seven  centuries  ago,  life  is  a  battle  which  no  man  can 
win  without  Father  Time  as  his  ally. 

Over  the  Time  of  the  Crusaders,  the  Saracen  water 
clock  stood  guard.  But  the  modern  world,  enriched  by 
experience,  intrusts  life's  costliest  possession  to  those 
marvels  of  accuracy  which  human  ingenuity  and  skill 
now  place  within  the  reach  of  ali 


^^, 


Four  popular  new  lines  {/?s/ze) 
created  by  the  H/nin  desiHtiers:  mate- 
rial, const  ruction, adjustments  and  ser- 
vice fully  corered  by  Elgin  Guarantee. 

N§w  Streamline  Series:  Specially 
designed,  for  a  -wide  variety  of  tastes— 
■m  to  sWO.  {Below  is  the  SfO  Stream- 
l/ne.) 

New  Classic  Series:  Tivo  thin  models. 
Lord  F.lgin  movement. 

New  Corsican  Series:  Three  models. 
Lord  FJgin  movement:;  $175  to  $250. 

New  Presentation  Series:  "The  last 
word  in  the  Gift  Idea:'  C.  H.  Hulburd 
mffvement;  .S.Sl>0  to  ■■s^OlK 


All  Druggitls  Sell 
The  Dainty 

25c  Box 

of 
rA  TabUts 

V*^d  for  over 
30  yeara 


^R  JUNIORS— Little  N)s 

One  third  of  regular 
dose.  Made  of  same  in- 
crcdients,  then  candy-coated.  Kor  cliildren 
and  adults.  Have  you  tried  them.  Send 
.?c  .St  amp  for  postage  on  liberal  sample  in  the 
attractive  blue  and  yellow  box. 


1W[/^1)L7 — when  so  many  fresh  fruits  and 
^^^^-^  ^^        vegetablesareout  of  season — 

you  may  not  be  able  to  keep  your  diet  varied  and 
well  balanced.  You  may  not  be  able  to  avail 
yourself  of  all  the  elements  which  Nature  places 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  to  keep  the  human  body 
healthy. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  who  eat  an  abundance 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  seldom  suffer  from  indi- 
gestion, sour  stomach,  biliousness,  constipation, 
headaches,  and  the  distress  which  such  disorders 
cause.  When  fresh  vegetables  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, you  can  nevertheless  still  give  your  system 
the  benefits  of  vegetable  laxatives. 

You  will  find  these  properties  in  Nature's  Remedy 
(  ^R  Tablets).  Nature's  Remedy  contains  in  con- 
centrated form  the  ingredients  which  act  ther- 
apeutically the  same  as  those  which  Nature  fur- 
nishes in  the  most  healthful  foods. 

But  Nature's  Remedy  (  K?  Tablets)  does  more 
[  than  a  laxative.  It  tones  the  stomach,  increases 
assimilation  and  elimination,  helps  to  cleanse, 
purify  and  enrich  the  blood  by  aiding  Nature  to 
re-establish  the  vigorous  and  harmonious  func- 
tioning which  makes  the  body  feel  like  new. 


Chips  off  Ihe  Old  Block 


A.    H.    LEWIS 
D«Pt-  MM 


MEDICINE    COMPAN'y 
Windsor,  Ont. 
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Just  say 

Blue=jay 

to  your  druggist 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a 
corn  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch 
stops  the  pain  instantly.  Then 
the  corn  loosens  and  comes 
out.  Made  in  a  colorless 
clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plas- 
ters.  The  action  is  the  same. 

Pain  Stops  Instantly 


and  for  the  benefit  of  the  servants  added: 
"I  wish  you  joy  in  your  new  possessions. 
Mr.  Webster." 

Nevilles'  jaw  set  a  trifle.  He  nodded 
shortly  and  went  on  up  the  stair. 

The  room  to  which  old  Ilobbins  con- 
ducted him  was  spacious  and  well  lighted 
by  big  bay-windows  that  overlooked  the 
hardwood  forest.  The  house  stood  on  an 
eminence  and  between  the  trees,  far 
distant,  he  could  catch  the  sheen  of  a 
silvery  stream. 

He  turned  from  the  window  as  the  ser- 
vant noiselessly  withdrew  and  let  his  eyes 
wander  about  the  room. 

It  was  furnished  in  Queen  Anne  style, 
quietly  yet  luxuriously.  The  deep,  soft- 
hued  carpet  was  in  harmonious  contrast 
to  the  hand-painted  tintingstif  walls  and 
ceiling.  There  were  a  few  oil  paintings: 
one  the  portrait  of  a  boy. 

Nevilles  went  over  and  stood  before  thi.'< 
painting  for  a  long  time.  He  turned  away 
at  length  and  crossing  the  room  peered 
through  a  partly  open  door  at  a  restful 
bathroom  finished  in  marble;  then  he 
went  on  to  a  second  door  and  stood  as 
though  deliberating. 

He  opened  the  door  at  length  and 
passed  into  another  room.  It  was  larger 
than  the  bedroom.  A  smile  grew  upon 
his  face  as  he  surveyed  it.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  but  this  had  been 
young  David  Webster's  "ownest"  room, 
to  do  with  as  his  boyish  fancy  pleased. 
Certainly  it  bore  all  the  ear-marks  of 
an  imaginative  lad's  stronghold.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  pictures  of  dogs 
and  birds  cut  from  illustrated  papers;  of 
stage-coaches  being  held  up  by  Indians 
and — yes,  it  must  be  admitted — one  of  the 
grand  old  champion  Sullivan  wearing  the 
diamond  belt  he  so  long  retained. 

Nevilles  crossed  the  bare  floor  to 
where  a  long  rack  stood  against  the  wall. 
In  this  rack  were  guns;  a  twenty-two 
rifle  and  a  single  barreled  shot-gun. 
There  were  fishing-rods  too;  three  or  four 
ordinary  steel  rods  and  ore,  his  practised 
eye  noted,  a  fly-weight  Bethabara  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  any  trout-angler. 

On  the  floor  beneath  the  rack  lay  the 
skin  of  a  raccoon.  No  tiger  pelt  won 
from  the  dangerous  jungle  had  ever 
given  its  taker  more  thrilling  satisfaction 
than  had  that  little  skin  given  the  boy 
who  with  his  own  hands  had  tanned  and 
mounted  it,  after  bringing  the  animal 
down,  Nevilles  guessed.  He  bent  and 
turned  the  skin  over.  Attached  to  a 
corner  of  the  lining  was  a  slip  of  linen 
paper  on  which  was  written  in  sprawling 
hand: 

"This  furoceous  animal,  known  as 

a   Koon,   was   killed   after  a   bludy 

strugle  by  David  Webster  in  the  yere 

1897  after  Christ." 

With  a  sigh  Nevilles  turned  away  and 
passed  thoughtfully  through  the  bedroom 
and  downstairs  to  the  dining  room. 

A  SUBDUED,  rose-tinted  light  was 
streaming  through  the  stained  glass 
of  the  windows,  flushing  the  solid  ma- 
hogany furnishings  of  the  room.  There 
were  stately  palms  near  the  window-seat 
and  on  the  table  smiling  up  above  the 
sparkling  glass  and  silver  was  a  bunch  of 
glorious  roses. 

"Surely  I'm  dreaming,"  thought 
Nevilles  as  he  took  the  chair  Robbing  had 
drawn  out  for  him. 

"A  glass  of  wine,  sir?"  the  butler  was 
saying.  "Madeira  or  champagne,  Mister 
David?" 

"Robbins!" 

It  was  Mrs.  Martin's  voice  at  the  door. 

"Are  you  so  absent-minded  that  you  do 
not  remember  Master  Davie  takes  no 
strong  drink  whatever?  Wasn't  it  be- 
cause of  his  hatred  of  it  him  and  his  Uncle 
Parnley  quarrelled?  Shame  on  you, 
Robbins." 

She  came  bustling  forward  as  the  dis- 
concerted Robbins  with  a  muttered 
apology  picked  up  the  brass  pails  of 
chipped  ice  and  hurriedly  withdrew. 

"Oh,  glory!"  sighed  Nevilles,  beneath 
his  breath,  "I've  got  to  be  a  teetotaler, 
have  I?    That's  hard  luck. 

"I  suppose.  Auntie,"  he  addressed  the 
housekeeper,  as  he  spread  his  serviette, 
"the  cellars  are  stocked  with — that  filthv 
stuff?" 

He  waved  a  hand  toward  the  retreating 
Robbins. 

"You  knew  your  Uncle  Parnley,  dearie," 
she  answered  soothingly.  "He  always  be- 
lieved in  layin"  up  for  a  rainy  day.  There 
is  a-plenty  of  choice  liqueurs  and  wines  in 
the  cellar,  yes.    You'll  be  givin'  orders  to 
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liave  it  all  destroyed,  I  have  no  doubt." 

Nevilles  gazed  at  her  sternly. 

"I  should  give  such  orders,"  he  an- 
swered. "Yes,  I  should  have  the  wretched 
stuff  destroyed.  But  to  do  so  would  seem 
to  me  like  taking  advantage  of  the  de- 
parted." 

"Sure,  Davie,  I  know,  I  know,"  cried 
the  sympathetic  soul.  "On  that  one 
thing  only  did  you  and  your  uncle  ever 
disagree.  The  liquor  won't  be  doing  any 
harm  lying  close  in  the  cellar,  laddie. 
Don't  you  allow  it  to  come  betwixt  you 
and  his  memory;  don't  you  do  that.  He 
never  quite  got  over  what  you  said  to 
him  that  day,  Davie,"  she  whispered, 
"that  day  you  quarrelled,  and  you  went 
off  with  your  head  high." 

Ne\-ille8  made  no  reply.  He  turned  to 
his  dinner  and  Mrs.  Martin  withdrew. 

A  S  HE  ate  Nevilles  could  hear  her  sing- 

-^  *■  ing  in  the  kitchen,  a  flat  unmusical 

song   concerning   hills   and   heather    and 

akes;  but  there  was  one  note  of  sweetness 

in  the  song — its  very  gladness. 

Suddemly  his  food  lost  it  savor.  He 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  sat  brooding. 

"I  don't  know  as  I'm  going  to  be  able 
to  go  through  with  this  thing,"  he  mused. 
"It  gets  under  my  hide  some  way." 

He  glanced  up  to  see  Robbins  hovering 
solicitously  near. 

'  You've  eaten  scarcely  anythink,  sir," 
the  old  man  protested.  "Perhaps  you'd 
be  favorin'  the  liver  wing  of  a  cold  fowl. 
Master  Davie?" 

"Thanks,  Robbins,  but  I'm  not  hun- 
gry. I'll  go  out  and  have  a  look  at  the 
dogs,  I  think." 

He  went  out  to  the  kennel-yard  and 
freed  his  huskies.  The  four  dogs  were 
mad  with  joy  at  sight  of  him.  They 
leaped  upon  him  and  he  shook  each  one 
roughly,  cursing  them  affectionately. 

"Now  you  boys  be  good  and  I'll  give 
you  a  run  to-morrow,"  he  promised,  as  he 
shut  and  locked  the  gate  on  them. 

Thos^e  huskies  were  his  pals,  tried  coin- 
panions  of  the  trails;  true,  sympathetic 
trek-mates  who  had  starved,  suffered  and 
triumphed  with  him  in  his  world  of  far- 
spaces.  He  loved  those  dogs  as  he  had 
never  loved  any  human  being — unless — 

HER  FACE  came  back  to  him  sudden- 
ly, like  a  bubble  of  light  on  swift 
water.  Grave  and  sweet  if  lifted  to  his, 
wide,  \dolet  eyes  questioning,  as  on  that 
night  in  the  slum  district  when  her  little 
hand  had  rested  in  his  own.  And  like  the 
bubble  in  the  rapid  it  had  disappeared, 
perhaps  forever,  swallowed  in  the  tide 
that  ebbs  and  flows  between  the  midnight 
and    the    dawn. 

He  wished  to  have  a  look  at  thewonder- 
ful  library  it  had  taken  Parnley  a  life- 
time to  collect,  and  explore  the  other 
rooms;  in  short  get  some  idea  of  his 
fighting-grounds. 

The  servants  consisted  of  housekeeper, 
butler,  under  butler,  two  maids,  a  Chinese 
cook  and  a  Negro  chauffeur.  During  his 
first  afternoon  Nevilles  managed  to  meet 
them  all,  after  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
big  house  and  grounds. 

He  retired  early  that  night  and  dreamed 
that  he  had  died  and  an  angel  with  big, 
violet  eyes  was  guiding  his  soul  to  a  lake- 
shot,  stream-veired  wilderness. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Alias  Billy  Griddle 

NEXT  morning  Nevilles  had  an  early 
visitor.  He  had  just  breakfasted 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  kennel-yard 
when  he  discerned  a  short,  broad-shoul- 
dered individual  dressed  in  stained  khaki 
shirt  and  trousers,  approaching  up  the 
path  from  the  orchard. 

"One  of  the  farm  hands,  likely,"  he 
thought. 

The  man  hai'ei  him. 

"You're  Mr.  Webster?" 

"I  am,"  Nevilles  answered.  "Want  to 
see  me?" 

"If  you  don't  iBiind,"  rejoined  the 
other. 

"My  name's  Abbott,"  he  introduced 
himself    as    he    came  up.      "Keeper    of 
Drowned    Acres  shooting    grout)'' 
added. 

"Ah!" 

Nevilles  extended' his  hand. 

"Cflad  you  came  in,  Abbott.  I  was  in- 
tending to  go  down  to  the  flats  to  have  a 
look  around  soon.  IIow  arc  things  down 
there?" 

He  motioned  to  scat  beneath 

■d  tree  and  tendered  li;s  cigarette  case. 


"Birds  were  never  more  plentiful,"  said 
the  keeper  as  he  seated  himself.  "More 
blacks,  greys,  and  teal  this  year  than 
we've  had  for  years.  O'  course,"  he  added, 
"that's  easy  to  account  for.  'There's  been 
no  shootin'  for  four  seasons  now." 

He  gazed  up  at  Nevilles  admiringly. 

"Gosh,  but  you've  filled  outa  lot  since  I 
last  saw  you.  Guess  you  don't  remember 
me,  do  you?" 

k    Immediately  Nevilles  saw  deep  water 
ahead.    Promptly  he  dived. 

"Well,  that's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  is 
it?"  he  hazarded.  "You  couldn't  have 
been  much  older  than  myself  then. 
You've  got  some  bigger  too,  you  know." 

Abbott  inhaled  a  deep  breath  of  smoke 
and  chuckled. 

"Beat's  all  how  people  change,"  he  re- 
marked. "Lord,  I  wouldn't  have  knowed 
you  at  all.  I  suppose  you'll  be  down  for 
the  first  day?  'There'll  be  some  grand 
shootin'." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  there,"  promised  Nevilles. 

He  was  doing  some  quick  thinking. 

"By  the  way,"  he  asked,  "how's  your 
Dad?" 

Abbott's  face  lengthened. 

"Dad's  been  dead  these  seven  years," 
he  answered.  "Course  you've  come  back 
sudden  like,  and  there  are  some  things 
you  haven't  heard  yet  likely.  Yes,  sir, 
I've  been  keeper  since  Dad  passed  over." 

HE    TOSSED    away    his    burned   out 
cigarette  and  stood  up. 

"What  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  this 
morning  is  just  this.  You  know,  I  s'po?e, 
that  the  guys  who've  been  managin'  this 
estate  since  Mr.  Parnley's  death  propose 
leasin'  Drowned  Acres  to  a  syndicate?" 

"What's  that?" 

Nevilles  was  all  attention  now. 

"Leasing  the  duck  grounds  to  a  syndi- 
cate?   What  syndicate?" 

Abbot    threw  out  his  hands. 

"That's  as  much  as  I  know.  But  I 
know  this,  sir,"  he  cried,  ?m'"=''inghiFfi<^t 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  "Mr.  Parnley 
wouldn't  want  them  grounds  shot  ove^-  bv 
no  syndicate.  You  know  how  he  felt 
about  his  trout-stream  and  shooting- 
ground,  sir!  Well,  word  came  down  to  me 
that  you  had  turned  up  and  says  I  to 
Storm — he's  my  helper — 'Storm,'  says  T, 
'I'm  goin'  up  and  put  this  thing  straight 
to  young  Webster.  Maybe  he  dor 't  know 
what's  in  the  wind,'  says  I.  So  up  I 
comes." 

"You  did  perfectly  right,  Abbott," 
commended  Nevilles. 

"And  listen,  Mr.  Webster,  on  my  way 
up  here  I  met  a  party  on  Jim  Tur-  bull's 
yacht.  I  steered  my  launch  close  i»i 
enough  to  get  a  good  look.  There  were 
quite  a  bunch  of  men  aboard." 

"Well,"  said  "Nevilles,  "they  might 
have  been  simply  taking  an  ear'y  morn- 
ing cruise." 

The  keeper  shook  his  head. 

"Nope,  they  were  on  the'r  way  to 
Drowned  Acres;  you  can  bank  on  that, 
sir." 

He  chuckled  gleefully. 
"Course    they'll    have    their    trip    for 
nothing.    They'll  never  be  able  to  get  in." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Abbott?" 

The  man  stared. 

"Why,  Mister  Davie!"  he  exclaimed, 
"you  ought  to  know  without  askin'.  Who 
else  in  this  world  except  my  oH  Dad, 
Storm  and  myself  could  ever,  find  his 
way  up  Devil's  Maze  and  through  Pee- 
Beer  gate?  Why  even  you  could  never  do 
it;  nor  could  Mr.  Parnley,  although  Dad 
tried  time  and  again  to  teach  him  how." 

Nevilles  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  forgotten,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 

Abbott  spoke  eagerly. 

THAT'S  it.  A  feller  does  forget  some 
things  in  ten  years  or  so  I  know. 
But  maybe  if  I  'jog  your  mpmory  p.  bit 
it'll  all  come  back.  You  remember  o' 
course  that  Drowned  Aces  ponds  and 
lodge  is  separated  from  the  river  by 
what's  known  as  the  Stalman  quicksands; 
there's  no  portagin'  a  boat  across  them 
Ruck-unders.  Two  or  three  have  tried  it, 
but — well,  where  are  they  now?  You'll 
maybe  recollect  that  betwixt  this  b-ar 
and  the  river  there's  a  number  nf  wrter- 
chains  through  the  rushe.'-,  some  rf  'em 
blind,  others  of  'em  leadir'  to  heaven 
only  knows  where.  That's  calle'  Dp'  il's 
Maze.  But  what  I'm  gettir'  to  i-  just 
thi.s.  There's  only  ore  entra'^ce  to 
Drowned  Acres  proper  and  that's  Bee- 
Beer  gate.  Now  then  just  what  is  Bee- 
Beer  gate?" 

Again  Nevilles  shook  his  head. 


For  a  Merry  Christinas 
and  a  Safe  New  Year 
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Weed 

De  Luxe 

Chains 


—  the  tire  chains  that 
give  the  MAXIMUM 
traction  and  protec 
tion  from  skidding  at 
a,  much  lotver  cost 
pir  mile 


VJi^: 


HEN  you  have  ridden  so  often  in 
the  back  seat  that  you  feel  that 
the  "guest  room"  of  the  car  be- 
longs to  you,  and  you  have  tried  and 
tried  to  think  of  an  appropriate  way  to 
exprcsi  your  gratitude,  a  desirable  Christ- 
mas gift  t'~>  '"^ur  host  certainly  solves  tb  i 
pruD.em. 

Ic  must  be  something  belonging  to  an 
automobile,  something  really  useful;  and 
eloquent  of  your  thoughtfulness  and  ap- 
preciation. Also  you  know  your  host 
would  prefer  that  it  be  inexpensive.  There 
is  nothing  so  good  as  a  set  of  WEED 
DE  LUXE  CHAINS. 

Certainly  he  has  the  necessary  safe- 
guards against  skidding,  but  not  the  im- 
proved chains  — the  WEED  DE  LUXE 
which  give  more  traction  and  more  than 
double  the  mileage  without  injury  to  the 
tires. 

When  roads  are  slippery  he  will  smile 
in  gratitude  as  he  snaps  them  securely 
on  by  pressing  the  new  Lever  Locking 
Connecting  Hook.  One  day  out  of  every 
three  he  will  think  of  your  tribute  to 
him  as  a  careful,  intelligent  driver  who 
puts  on  chains  when  they  are  needed  to 
make  motoringsafefor  himself,  his  guests 
and  all  those  who  use  the  streets  and 
highways. 

What  gift  can  more  completely  express 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  than  one  which 
truly  means  good  will  to  men  and  peace 
on  earth  that  comes  from  SECURITY! 


DOMINION    CHAIN   COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Niagara  Fails,  Canada 
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The  fact  that  so  many  Mothers  ivith  Tuins 
have  been  able  to  nourish  them  for  months  on 
end,  shows  how  Virol  supplies  the  strength 
u-hich  both  Mother  and  child  need. 

VIROL  is  for 
the  Mother  too 

Virol  is  the  great  building-up  Food  for 
nursing  Mothers.  It  contains  some  of 
the  most  prec:ous  food  elements.  Doctors 
urge  Mothers  to  take  Virol  because  it  en- 
riches the  blood, and  combats  Anaemia, from 
which   so   many  nursing  Mothers    suffer. 

Sole  Importers :  BOVRIL,  LTD..   2725,  Park  Avenue,   Montreal. 


Aspirin 

UNLESS  you  see  the  name  "Bayer"  on  tablets,  you 
are  not  getting  Aspirin  at  all 


Colds 

Toothache 

Earache 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain,  Pain 


Handy  "Bayer"  boxes  of  12  tablets— Also  bottles  of  24  and  inO— Druggists 
Aspirin  Is  the  tra(!<>  mark    (roglstfrcrl  In  fanada)   of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono 
■pptlcflcideflter  of  Sallcyllcacld.     While  it  is  wejl  known  that  Aspirin  means  "      ^ 
'"ftnufar-ture,  to  assist  the  public  against  Imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Co 
'"til  b«   stamped   with   their  general   trade   mark,   the  "Bayer  Cross." 


Baytr 
lompany 


"Then  what's  bee-beer?  Ever  see  bee- 
beer?" 

"Yes,"  Nevilles  answered,  "I  have." 

"Good.  How  does  that  stuff  act? 
Keeps  risin'  and  faljin'  doesn't  it,  slowly 
up  and  down,  movin'  all  the  time?" 

"Yes,  it  does." 

Abbott  nodded. 

"Sure.  Well  so  does  this  section  of 
quick-sands  that's  called  Bee-Beer  gate. 
It's  only  about  four  feet  wide  and  looks 
solid  enough  on  the  surface,  but  you  can 
paddle  a  boat  through  it  if  you  know  how. 
That's  what  we  have  to  do,  comin'  and 
goin'.  And,  Mr.  Webster,  before  you  you 
see  the  only  man  except  one  who  can 
find  that  gate.    That  one  is  John  Storm." 

"Which  means,"  said  Nevilles,  "that 
providing  this  syndicate  of  which  you 
speak  gets  possession  of  Drowned  Acres, 
the  ground  will  cease  to  be  impregnable? 
The  members  will  demand  to  be  shown 
the  gate." 

"That's  just  it!"  cried  Abbott.  "Of 
course,  sir,  if  you  sanction  the  lease — " 

"Abbott,"  said  Nevilles,  "I  don't 
sanction  it.  We're  going  to  keep  Drowned 
Acres  as  it  is  and  for  ourselves." 

With  a  whoop  of  joy  Abbott  gripped 
Nevilles'  hand. 

"By  George,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  he 
exclaimed. 

"Whom  have  you  down  there  besides 
yourself  and  your  helper?"  Nevilles 
asked. 

"Nobody,"  answered  the  keeper. 

He  looked  questioningly  at  Nevilles. 

"I  just  might  want  you  to  entertain  a 
visitor  some  time,"  said  Nevilles.  "I'm 
not  sure  yet.    If  so,  you'd  be  willing?" 

"Willin'?  You  bet.  Anythin'  you  ask 
will  be  done,  and  done  quick  and  right, 
sir." 

NEVILLES  looked  at  him  closely.  He 
knew  the  man  could  be  trusted. 

"How  am  I  to  communicate  with  you, 
providing  I  wish  you  to  come?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  the  same  old  way,  sir,"  ans- 
wered the  keeper.  "Just  run  up  the  blue 
flag  on  the  pole,  and  I'll  be  with  you 
inside  of  a  couple  of  hours  or  so.  You're 
not  f  orgettin'  that  we  have  the  best  pair  of 
binoculars  your  unclecould  buy,  are  you?" 

"I'm  beginning  to  recover  my  memory 
a  little,"  smiled  Nevilles.  "Everything 
will  come  back  to  me  in  time,  I  hope." 

"Sure,"  Abbott  turned  away. 

Nevilles  laid  a  hand  on  the  man's 
shoulder. 

"What  wages  are  you  drawing  now, 
Abbott?"  he  asked. 

"Sixty  and  found.  'Taint  any  too 
much,  sir.  You  see,  since  the  war,  a 
dollar — " 

"From  now  on  your  salary  and  that  of 
your  assistant  is  doubled.  And  now, 
Abbott,  see  that  you  don't  let  anybody 
get  hold  of  the  key  to  Bee-Beer  gate." 

NEVILLES  went  on  to  the  kennels,  ex- 
ercised his  dogs,  then  returned  to  the 
house  and  summoned  his  housekeeper. 

She  came  into  the  library,  folding  the 
apron  she  had  removed,  a  smile  on  her 
comely  face. 

Nevilles  placed  a  chair  for  her. 

"While  I  was  at  lunch  yesterday  I 
heard  you  singing,"  he  told  her.  "It  was 
a  song  of  your  native  land,  I  believe, 
Auntie?" 

"Scotland,"  she  nodded,  her  lip 
trembling. 

"You  have  a  daughter  there,  I  be- 
lieve? How  would  you  like  to  pay  her  a 
nice  long  visit?" 

"Oh,  laddie,"  she  cried  chokingly,  "if 
I  only  could." 

"You  can,"  said  Nevilles.  "I  promised 
myself  that  one  of  the  first  things  I  would 
treat  myself  to  when  I  got  home  would  be 
a  long  holiday,  and  seeing  as  I'm  to  be  too 
busy  to  take  it  myself,  you're  going  to 
take  it  for  me." 

"But,  Davie — " 

"Tut,  tut.  Is  this  the  dear  friend  of  my 
boyhood,  the  one  who  stood  by  me  al- 
ways in  time  of  stress,  protesting  now? 
No,  no,  surely  not.  Why,  Auntie,  I've 
counted  on  giving  you  this  little  pleasure, 
it's  not  one  half  what  you  deserve.  There 
must  be  grand-children  there  among  the 
heather-hills  who  will  be  wanting  to 
snuggle  their  fresh  faces  against  their 
granny.  Sure,  I  know.  "Now  not  another 
word." 

He  passed  an  envelope  over  to  her 
shaking  hand. 

"Oh,  laddie,  there's  a  cheque  here,"  she 
cried,  "It's  for  a  thousand  dollars!  Oh, 
heaven  save  us!  What  a  waster  you  are, 
Davie." 


I  Home-made  Remedy  | 
tStops  Coughs  Quickly  % 

^  The  best  couffh  meijicine  you  ever  used.     A  = 
E  family  supply  easily  and  quickly  = 

=  made.  8«tm  about  %1.  = 

fr.iiiiiiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiuiii|{|||||{ini{|,^ 

You  might  be  surprised  to  know  that 
the  best  thing  you  can  use  for  a  severe 
cough,  is  a  remedy  which  is  easily  pre- 
pared at  home  in  just  a  few  moments. 
It's  cheap,  but  for  prompt  results  it 
beats  anything  else  you  ever  tried. 
Usually  stops  the  ordinary  cough  or 
chest  cold  in  24  hours.  Tastes  pleasant, 
too — children  like  it— and  it  is  pure  and 
good. 

Pour  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  in  a  16-oz. 
bottle;  then  fill  .it  up  with  plain  gran- 
ulated sugar  syrup.  Or  use  clarified 
molasses,  honey,  or  corn  syrup,  instead  of 
sugar  syrup,  if  desired.  Thus  you  make 
16  ounces — a  family  supply — but  costing 
no  more  than  a  small  bottle  of  ready- 
made  cough  syrup. 

And  as  a  cough  medicine,  there  is  really 
nothing  better  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
It  goes  right  to  the  spot  and  gives  quick, 
lasting  relief.  It  promptly  heals  the  in- 
flamed membranes  that  line  the  throat 
and  air  passages,  stops  the  annoying 
throat  tickle,  loosens  the  phlegm,  and  soon 
your  cough  stops  entirely.  Splendid  for 
bronchitis,  croup,  hoarseness  and  bron- 
chial asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com- 
pound of  Norway  pine  extract,  famous  for 
its  healing  effect  on  the  membranes. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your 
druggist  for  "2%  ounces  of  Pinex"  with 
directions,  and  don't  accept  anything  else. 
Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  The  Pinex  Co., 
Toronto,   Ont. 


SpeedyRelief 
Jbr  Cold 

in  Head 


Rub  a  little 

Minard's 

between   your 

hands  and   inhale.      It  will 

speedily  relieve   the   severest 

cold  in  the  head. 

J.  G.  Leslia  of  Dartmouth,  N.S. 
■who  uses  it  for  this  purpose,  writes 
that  "it  will  never  fail  to  relieve 
cold  in   the  head   in   24   hours". 

Also  best  for  sprains,  bruises, 
etc. 

Always  keep  a  bottle  of 
Minard's  Liniment  on  the 
shelf. 


Aivaywithl 


'  Don't   buy   fumituro   or   metal   beds 
fitted  with  oid-fashioned,  shaky,  de- 
structive  castors.      Tell    your   dealer 
you  must  have  the 

L^i-^SUDING  FuRNITUREShOE 
Never  balks,  falls  out  or 
Roes  sideways.  Slid^ 
harmlessly  and  noiseless- 
ly over  carpets,  ruj^rs, 
linoleum  or  hardwood 
floors.  Saves  housework 
— prevents  damage. 
Furniture  and  hardware 
dealers   sell   them. 

All  sizes  and  styles,  both 

fi/flss  base  and  smooth 

metal  base 

Made  in  Canada  by 

.  ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 

Kitchener,    Ont- 
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He  laughed. 

'"You're  to  take  three  months,  Auntie. 
And  the  first  of  each  month  I'll  send  you  a 
cheque  for  like  amount.  Now,  now," 
as  she  began  to  cry,  "you  mustn't  spoil 
my  bit  of  blue  sky.  I've  got  millions, 
remember." 

"But,"  sobbed  the  overjoyed  woman, 
"who'll  look  after  you  when  I'm  away, 
Davie?  You'll  starve  and  go  to  seed, 
surely." 

"Robbins  will  look  after  me.  Auntie." 

"Listen  to  him,"  cried  Mrs.  Martin 
raising  her  hands.  "As  if  that  absent- 
minded  old  dear  could  look  after  any- 
body. I  could  get  old  Mrs.  Cavers,  the 
farm  foreman's  mother,  to  come  and  stay 
for  two  or  three  months,  I  think,"  she 
cried  eagerly. 

"The  very  thing,"  exclaimed  the  re- 
lieved Nevilles.  "Get  her  by  all  means. 
Now,  that's  settled.  Your  boat  sails  in 
four  days,  Auntie.  Better  spend  all  the 
time  packing." 

MRS.  MARTIN'S  face  was  soft  with 
the  glow  of  great  happiness. 

"I'll  go  down  and  fetch  Mrs.  Cavers 
over  to-night,  Davie,"  she  said,  "and 
thanks,  laddie,"  she  choked,  wiping  her 
eyes.  "You  don't  seem  a  bit  like  the  boy 
I  used  to  know  Not  but  what  he  was  a 
dear  lad  in  his  way — "  she  added  quickly 
in  his  defence. 

"Perhaps  the  life  I've  led  has  helped 
me  to  see  things  differently,"  said 
Nevilles.  "I  know  I  was  a  selfish  little 
devil." 

He  laughed  softly  as  she  went  out. 

Lighting  a  cigarette  he  walked  to  the 
book-case  and  ran  his  eyes  down  the  long 
array  of  volumes  on  the  shelves. 

Robbins'  voice  spoke  from  the  door. 

"There  be  a  young  gentleman  down- 
stairs. Mister  Davie.  He  says  he  had  an 
appointment  with  you,  sir." 

"Tall,  slim  chap  with  a  shock  of  red 
hair,  is  it,  Robbins?" 

"Well,  sir,  he  be  tall  enough  and  slim 
enough — " 

"Show  him  up." 

Nevilles  was  replacing  a  book  in  the 
case  when  Robbins  returned  with  the 
visitor.  _ 

He  turned.  The  man  was  a  stranger  to 
him. 

"You  wished  to  see  me?"  he  asked. 

The  other  waited  until  the  butler's 
slow  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 
then  he  spoke:. 

"You  don't  recognize  me  then,  sir?" 

Nevilles  shook  his  head. 

"That's  good.  I  flatter  myself  that  if 
I'm  well  enough  disguised  to  fool  you,  I'll 
eet  past  either  of  a  pair  of  gents  we  both 
know."  • 

Nevilles  drew  closer  and  peered  down 
into  his  face. 

"By  George!  Faulkner,  it's  you  after  all. 
What  have  you  done  to  yourself?"  he 
exclaimed. 

The  young  man  touched  his  long  locks, 
once  red,  now  a  jet  black. 

"That,"  he  answered,  "and  this." 

He  turned  about   slowly   so  as  to  dis- 

fjlay  the  well-tailored  cheviot  suit,  and 
ingered  the  flowing  tie  that  rested  against 
the  low  collar  like  a  giant  velvet  moth  on 
•  snow  bank. 

"Nifty,  what?"  he  grinned.  "Unique, 
too,  don't  you  think?" 

"I  never  saw  anything  just  like  it  be- 
fore," admitted  Nevilles.  "But  how  long 
do  you  think  you'll  last  in  that  get-up?" 
ke  asked.  "Remember  I  told  you  we 
were  to  have  something  of  a  rough-and- 
ready  element  here.  They'll  kill  you  sure 
If  they  catch  you  alone." 

"I'll  take  a  chance  on  that,"  said 
Faulkner  airily.  "You  can't  tell  me  any- 
thing about  bruise-robins  that  I  don't 
know  already.  I'Uget  by  all  right,  sir, 
you  needn't  worry  on  that  score." 

"Come  upstairs  where  we  can  talk," 
■aid  Nevilles. 

He  led  Faulkner  to  his  room. 

"XTOW  then,"  he  said,  his  manner  ser- 
•1-^  ious,  as  Faulkner  seated  himself, 
"before  you  tie  up  with  me,  young  man, 
there  are  a  few  facts  you  ought  to  know. 
I've  already  told  you  enough  to  make  you 
realize  that  I'm  skating  on  mighty  thin 
ice,  Faulkner." 

"Excuse  me,"  returned  the  caller,  "but 
you've  got  the  name  wrong.  It's  Griddle, 
BOW,  sir.with  Billy  for  a  handle." 

"Ah,"  grinned  Nevilles,  "I  see.  Well, 
Billy  Griddle,  what  I  want  to  impress  on 

rou  is  this.     Any  day,   hour  or  minute 
'm  liable  to  have  the  skids  put  und«r  me. 


and  if  you  stick  you're  bound  to  go 
tobogganing  too.    Want  to  take  the  risk?" 

"Risk,"  Griddle  informed  him  calmly, 
"is  my  middle  name.  Billy  Risk  Griddle 
at  your  service;  and  I  rather  enjoy  to- 
bogganing," he  added  with  a  chuckle. 

Nevilles  sat  down  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Smoke?"  he  asked,  tendering  his.case. 
Griddle  shook  his  head. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  a  drink?" 

"Don't  drink." 

Nevilles  looked  at  him  closely  and  as 
though  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny  asked: 

"How  well  do  you  know  the  under- 
world of  this  city?" 

"As  a  hungry  kid  knows  the  cookie-jar. 
I  know  it  clean  from  A  to  Z.  Up  both 
sides  and  down  the  middle." 

Nevilles  considered. 

"For  reasons  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  explain  after  what  I  told  you  the 
other  night,"  he  resumed,  "it  is  necessary 
that  I  surround  myself  with  a  few  men 
whose  work  will  be  to  watch  certain  par- 
ties who'll  be  watching  me.  These  must 
be  men  whom  I  can  trust  implicitly.  I 
don't  care  what  kind  of  a  past  they  own  so 
long  as  I  feel  I  can  depend  on  their  loy- 
alty. Do  you  think  you  could  gather  to- 
gether such  a  squad?" 

Griddle  nodded. 

"One  of  them  must  be  an  aviator," 
stipulated  Nevilles. 

"I  get  you,"  said  Griddle.  "I  know  the 
very  man.  His  name's  Stokie,  and  he's 
sure  a  wonder  with  a  machine." 

"He's  dependable?" 

"As  a  rock.  Dope's  his  one  failing;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it's  what's  got  most  of 
these  birds.  They're  all  down-and- 
outers  who've  given  up  any  hope  of  ever 
winning  back." 

"Billy,"  cried  Nevilles,  "what  you  say 
gives  me  an  idea;  but  we  won't  discuss 
it  now.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  move 
about  town  there  and  pick  me  out  half  a 
dozen  of  these  men;  no  hurry  about  it; 
take  your  time  and  you  won't  be  so  liable 
to  make  any  mistake." 

FAULKNER,  hereafter  known  as 
Griddle,  nodded. 

"Your  room  is  next  to  mine,"  Nevilles 
informed  him.  "It's  a  combination  bed- 
room and  workroom.  You'll  find  a  table 
and  type-writer  and  a  bunch  of  letters 
waiting  to  be  answered.  There  are  notes 
appended.  Also  there  are  a  number  of 
requests  for  financial  help  from  certain 
charitable  and  uncharitable  institutions. 
Tell  'em  all  to  go  to  blazes." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"But  under  plain  envelope  send  each  of 
them — this." 

He  unlocked  a  drawer  in  his  dresser  and 
drew  out  a  number  of  bank  notes  of  large 
denomination,  and  several  cards. 

Griddle's  eyes  grew  round  at  sight  of 
the  money  which  Nevilles  placed  in  his 
hand. 

"Thousand  dollar  bills!"  he  exclaimed. 

He  read  the  pencilled  words  on  the 
card,  "From  a  well-wisher." 

"You  mean—?"  he  gasped,  swallowing 
hard. 

"You're  to  send  all  worthy  institutions 
soliciting  financial  aid  one  of  those  bills, 
and  a  type-written  card  like  that," 
Nevilles  told  him. 

"Well,  I'll  be  shot!"  muttered  Griddle. 
"First  you  tell  'em  to  go  chase  them- 
selves, then  you  send  'em  a  ten-century 
script  each.    What's  the  answer?" 

"Billy,"  said  Nevilles,  "I'm  not  caring 
to  have  anybody  dub  me  a  philanthropist. 
On  the  contrary,  I  want  them  to  consider 
me  a  tight-wad,  a  bad  actor  all  round. 
Never  you  mind  why,  and  don't  you  be 
surprised  at  the  things  I  do,  or  what  you 
read  in  the  papers  about  me.  I  have  my 
own  reasons  for  playing  understudy  to 
the  devil,  and  some  day  I  may  tell  you 
those  reasons.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
this  now.  I'm  going  to  go  through  a 
whole  lot  of  money  faster  than  any  newly- 
found  heir  to  millions  has  ever  gone  be- 
fore.   I'm  going  to  get  a  record." 

Griddle  blinked. 

"How  do  you  know  I'll  send  these 
pretty  yellow-backs  to  those  worthy 
and  needy  institutions?"  he  asked. 
"Suppose  I  pocketed  a  few  of  'em.  How 
would  you  know  the  difference?" 

"You  try  it  and  find  out,"  Nevilles  told 
u*"'  ,"!'"*  "ot  afraid  of  you  doing  that, 
though.  You're  going  to  have  so  much 
money  to  spend  you  wouldn't  stoop  to 
stealing  any.  Besides  it  isn't  in  you  to  do 
it. 

/  .'u^^.M^*"  "^"""tch  of  my  crippled  grand- 
father!     swore   the   bewildered    Griddle 
you  re  a  clever  man.     I  could  no  more 
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steal  that  money  from  you  than  I  could 
rob  a  baby  of  it?  milk  bottle." 

If  Nevilles  thought  the  compliment 
somewhat  doubtful  he  let  it  pass. 

"I  believe  you,"  he  said,  "but  just  in 
case  temptation  should  prove  too  strin- 
gent some  time,  let  me  say  that  I  have  a 
way  of  checking  up  and  knowing  whether 
or  not  the  money  reaches  these  deserving 
people.  You  see  I  have  a  penchant  for 
system  and  thoroughness,  my  boy;  not 
that  I  doubt  your  honesty." 

"But  I'm  crooked  as  hell,"  groaned 
Gridf'le.  "I  know  it,  and  so  do  you. 
Didn't  I  try  my  best  to  grab  the  Angel's 

He  caught  himself  and  glanced  wildly 
at  Nevilles. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  stammered, 
"the  name  slipped  out." 


"That's  all  right,"  Nevilles  reapsured 
him.  "You  were  starving  when  you 
tried  that  trick,  and  starvation  is  in- 
sanity.   I  know.    I've  been  there  myself." 

"Honest  to  God,"  pleaded  Griddle,  "I 
was  always  straight  before,  although 
Haight  made  out  I  wasn't.  You're  giving 
me  a  chance,  sir,  and  if  I  fall  down  on  you, 
may  I  get  hung  higher  than  the  eyebrows 
on  the  statue  of  Liberty." 

Nevilles  shook  hands  with  him. 

"That  goes,"  he  said.  "We  won't  say 
any  more  about  it.  Now  then,  come 
along  and  I'll  show  you  your  room." 

A  little  later,  leaving  the  wonderfully 
transformed  and  happy  Griddle  at  work 
on  the  typewriter,  he  descended  the  stairs 
and  went  out  into  the  beautiful  grounds 
surrounding  the  house. 

To  be  Continued 
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over  each  Sunday  to  the  barn-like  meet- 
ing-house of  the  Pentecosters  i"  Millbury. 
When  he  rofe  to  speak  ir  meeting,  it  was 
usually  on  the  subject  of  bowing  to  the 
Lord's  will.  He  spoke  as  one  having 
authority. 

At  home  Hattie  packed  away  all 
Linnie's  things;  her  clothes,  her  school 
books;  her  few  toys.  She  was  careful 
never  to  mention  Linnie's  name,  because 
she  noticed  how  scrupulously  her  brother 
avoided  it. 

But  she  found  him  often  at  dusk, 
standing  by  the  kitchen  window  that 
looked  out  on  the  barn  and  the  slope  be- 
yond it  running  down  to  the  patch  of 
woods  in  the  swampy  lowland.  Once,  on  a 
warm  mid-summer  nig^t,  he  frightened  he 
her  by  crying  out  hoarsely: 

"There's  a  light  in  the  spruce — a  light 
in  the  spruce!    I  can't  stand  it!" 

She  rushed  to  his  si^e  and  looked  down 
the  slope.  The  shapely  spruce  loomed 
big  and  black  above  its  neighbors.  Now 
and  again  a  faint,  shimmering  glow  show- 
ed among  the  branches. 

"Dear,  it's  only  fireflies  from  the 
swamp,"  she  soothed  him.  "They're  al- 
ways round  the  swamp  hot  nights  like 
this." 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  seemingly  chag- 
rined at  the  scene  he  had  made.  "Of 
course.    I  must  be  gettin'  dodderin'." 

WHEN  winter  began  to  shut  in  and 
the  days  grew  very  short,  she 
noticed  he  stood  more  and  more  at  that 
window,  looking  fixe'^'ly  down  the  slope. 
The  big  spruce  seeme'^  to  fascinate  him. 
He  would  peer  at  its  dim  silhouette 
against  a  star-studded  sky  until  Hattie 
felt  she  would  go  mad  from  watching 
him.  So  another  Christmas-tide  drew 
near,  and  Hattie  found  herself  dreading 
the  coming  of  Chri=tmas  Eve.  Some 
vague,  nerve-rackirg  fear  of  what  Bemis 
might  do  on  Christmas  Eve  possesseri  her. 
What  it  might  be  would  not  take  definite 
shape  in  her  imagination,  and  this 
shadowy  quality  of  her  dread  made  it  all 
the  more  poignant. 

A  very  sm"ll  incident  enhanced  it. 
The  Rural  Delivery  wagon  brought  the 
mail  to  their  gite  every  morning,  but  it 
was  Bemis'  custom  of  long  years'  standing 
to  drive  to  the  village  sometime  during 
the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening  for 
later  mail.  She  said  to  him  just  before 
Christmas  one  evening  when  eight  o'clock 
cpme  and  he  had  not  started  for  the 
village: 

"Ain't  you  goin'  for  the  mail  to-night, 
Bemis?" 

"You  lookin'  for  anything  particular?" 
he  asked. 

"Why,  no.  I  just  thought  you  gener- 
ally went  before  this  hour;  that's  all.  No, 
don't  go  on  my  account.", 

"Then  if  it  don't  matter  to  you,  I  shan't 
go  to-ri(rht,  nor  for  the  next  week  or  so  of 
nights." 

She  did  not  ask  him  why,  but  he  evid- 
ently thought  an  explanation  was  due  her. 
He  cleared  his  thront. 

"You  see,  they'll  be  gettin'  their  tree 
ready  at  the  church,"  was  all  he  said. 
But  that  was  quite  enough.  The  post- 
office  w  ■■  next  Hoor  to  the  church. 

The  nexc  right  he  saiH  he  was  going  to 
be^'  early.  "He  went  to  his  room  immed- 
iately after  supper.  But  he  did  not  go  to 
bed.  She  knew  this  because  she  heard 
him  moving  about  his  room  far  into  the 
night.    Bemis  always  looked  after  his  own 


room.  She  seldom  entered  it.  She  did 
not  enter  it  now,  becau.^e  she  knew  what- 
ever comfort  he  might  find  he  must  find 
himself.  Words  would  be  empty.  She 
had  tried  them  and  found  them  wanting. 
And  each  night  thereafter  during  the 
Christmas  period  he  went  to  his  room  as 
soon  as  supper  was  over  and  they  had 
read  their  chapter  of  Scripture.  It 
worried  Hattie,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
brought  her  a  certain  relief.  For  she  her- 
self could  have  asked  no  greater  favor 
than  to  be  alone.  She,  like  her  brother, 
went  to  her  room  and  shut  herself  in,  and 
had  not  his  own  moving  about  drowned 
the  sound  of  it,  he  might  have  heard 
Hattie  moving  softly  about  her  own  room 
until  most  unseemly  hours. 

SO  CHRISTMAS  came  to  them  and 
passed;  and  Bemis  seemed,  after  his 
period  of  brooding,  much  more  himself; 
much  more  reconciled  to  this  latest  and 
most  bitter  tragedy  in  his  life;  much  bet- 
ter able  to  face  the  coming  year  and  bear 
whatever  it  might  bring  him.  And  it  was 
the  same  with  Hattie  too. 

It  was  the  same  every  Christmas  after 
that.  Bemis  became  detached,  distant, 
thoughtful,  given  to  broot^ing.  Just  be- 
fore Christmas  Eve  he  adopted  the  same 
policy  of  shutting  himself  in  his  room; 
not  to  sleep,  for  lights  showed  under  the 
door  far  into  the  night,  and  worn  floor- 
boards creaked  under  his  heavy  tread. 
And  Hattie  was  shut  in  her  own  room, 
^nd  lights  burned  there  and  soft  rustlings 
and  softer  steps  told  that  she,  too,  kept  a 
sleepless  vigil. 

It  came  to  be  understood  between  them 
that  Christmas  week  was  theirs,  each  to 
employ  as  he  saw  fit,  without  intrusion 
from  the  other.  It  was  ore  of  those  cases 
of  tolerated  habit  grown  to  understanding. 

Upon  the  seventh  such  Christmas  Eve 
— it  was  a  night  much  like  thpt  other 
Christmas  Eve  they  both  i  emembered  all 
too  well;  cold,  dark,  overcast,  still,  and 
threatening  snow — Bemis,  sfter  the  chap- 
ter of  Scripture,  went  to  his  room  and 
Hattie  to  hers. 

It  was  so  still,  indeed,  that  when  the 
bell  on  the  school  house  began  to  ring  like 
mad,  and  the  whittle  on  the  Norris 
Brothers'  spool  mill  joined  in  to  add  to 
the  din,  tliey  sounded  close  at  hand, 
as  if  they  were  in  the  back  yard,  instead 
of  the  better  part  of  a  mile  av  ay. 

Bemis  came  out  of  hjs  room  into  the 
kitchen.  A  wavering  light  illumined  it. 
He  looked  out  a  window.  The  sky  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  was  stained  a 
flaring,  angry  red.  As  he  looked,  a  twist  of 
flame  shot  up  above  the  black  outline  of 
trees. 

Hattie's  door  creaked  open  and  banged 
shut  after  her.  He  heard  her  .fumbling 
for  matches   on  the  shelf  above  the  stove. 

"Where  is  it,  Bemis?"  she  asked. 

"Must  be  in  the  \dllage.  It's  right  in 
that  direction.  See  them  flames  shoot  up 
now!' 

She  found  a  match,  struck  it,  and 
lighted  a  lamp.  There  was  a  light  snow 
on  the  ground  outside;  but  rot  enough 
to  deaden  the  pound  of  hoofs  and  the 
scrunch  of  wheels  as  some  hard-driven 
wagon  went  oast  the  house,  its  occupants 
bawling:  "Fire!  Fire!"  at  thp  top  of  their 
vo'ces. 

Motors  began  thrumming  past,  their 
horns  going  incessantly.  Bemis  turned 
away  from  the  window. 
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"I  guess,  maybe,  I'd  oughter  go  along 
with  someone  passin',"  he  said.  "Looks 
like  a  bad  one.  Seems  to  be  spreadin'. 
You  won't  be  scairt  to  stay  alone,  will 
you?" 

"Of  course  I  won't!" 

"Nor  you  won't  worry  while  I'm  gone?" 

"  'Tain't  likely  I  shall.  You  git  back 
Boon's  you  can,  though,  won't  you?" 

"I'll  go  down  and  if  I  ain't  needed  I'll 
come  right  back,  and  anyway,  I'll  come 
back  soon's  it's  anywheres  nigh  out." 

HE  HUSTLED  into  his  overcoat  and 
pulled  on  his  heavy  overshoes. 
Hattie  went  with  him  through  the  cold 
front  hall  of  the  house.  They  opened  the 
front  door  and  the  storm-door  that  cov- 
ered it.  Hattie  stood  shivering  in  the 
doorway  while  Bemis  hurried  to  the  gate. 
Another  motor  was  coming  down  the 
road.  He  sped  into  the  roadway  and 
waved  his  arms  and  bawled  "Hey!  Hey! 
Lemme  go  along  with  ye!" 

The  automobile  pulled  up.  Its  rear 
door  was  pushed  open. 

"Where's  the  fire?"  Bemis  questioned. 

"It's  the  church.  Caught  from  the 
Christmas-tree,  they  say.  Must  be  afire 
all  over  from  the  looks.  They'll  have  to 
work  some  spry  to  save  the  Norris 
Buildin  '  next  to  it — what?" 

"It's  the  church,"  he  called  back  to 
Hattie  in  the  doorway.  "Caught  from 
the  Christmas-tree." 

He  climbed  into  the  waiting  car.  It 
whisked  away  down  the  road. 

Hattie  shut  the  door  and  went  back  to 
the  kitchen.  She  drew  a  chair  to  the 
window  and  watched  the  flames  now  curl- 
ing up  steadily  above  the  tree-tops.  She 
turned  away  once  to  fill  the  stove  with 
wood  and  open  all  the  drafts.  The  kitchen 
grew  stifling,  but  Hattie  at  the  window, 
watching,  still  shivered. 

Presently  there  was  a  great  flare  of 
flame  and  sparks  skyward,  then  the 
flames  went  down,  lower  and  lower  to- 
wards the  tree-tops;  then  behind  them. 
The  red  glow  on  the  hazy  sky  began  to 
fade,  it  became  scarcely  more  than  a 
faint  spot  of  light,  a  little  brighter  than 
the  rest  of  the  lowery  sky.  An  automo- 
bile, returning  homeward,  whizzed  past 
the  house;  another.  Then  quite  a  stream 
of  them.  But  none  of  them  stopped. 
Hattie  began  to  feel  nervous. 

She  opened  the  front  door  and  hooked 
back  the  storm  door.  More  autos  passed, 
but  Bemis  was  in  none  of  them.  So  she 
ran  into  the  road  and  stopped  the  next 
one.  She  recognized  Steve  Coleman  at 
the  wheel. 

"I'm  sorry  to  bother  you  like  this.  I 
guess  I'm  only  foolish.  But  Bemis  went 
down  to  the  fire  and  said  he'd  be  back  as 
soon  as  it  was  out  and  I'm  sorter  foolishly 
fretted  because  he  ain't  here  yet." 

"Oh,  Bemis!  He's  all  right,  Hattie. 
He  was  up  on  the  roof  of  the  Norris 
Building  workin'  with  the  crowd  up  there 
like  a  Trojan  to  save  it.  They  done  it,  too. 
Don't  you  worry  none  about  Bemis.  I 
see  him  again  after  he  come  down  off  that 
roof.  See  him  just  before  I  started  back. 
He  was  talkin'  to  some  folks  on  the  post- 
office  steps.  I'll  turn  round  and  go  back 
and  fetch  him  right  up,  if  you  say  so." 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!  Don't  do  nothin  like 
that,"  she  vetoed  the  suggestion.  "I  got 
sort  of  fool- worried  about  him,  that's  all; 
and  had  to  pester  you  by  stoppin'  you  to 
ask  about  him.  I'm  awful  much  obliged 
to  you!" 

"Not  a  bit.  Sure  you  don't  want  me 
to  go  back  for  him?  All  right.  Bad  fire. 
Church  is  flat.  Ain't  nary  timber  of  it 
left.  But  they  got  out  of  it  lucky.  I 
thought  sure  the  Norris  Buildin'  was  goin' 
at  one  time.    Good-night!" 

SHE  went  back  into  the  house.  She 
piled  more  wood  onto  the  kitchen 
fire.  Auto  after  auto  and  wagon  after 
wagon  went  up  the  road,  but  still  no 
Bemis.  It  wasn't  like  him  to  say  he'd  be 
right  back  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  out,  and 
then  dally  in  this  fashion.  What  could 
keep  him,  anyway,  after  it  was  all  over!? 
He  must  know  she  would  be  worried,  and, 
too,  that  she  would  be  anxious  to  hear  all 
the  details  of  the  fire  first-hand. 

She  went  to  the  front  door  again. 
Apparently  all  the  autos  and  wagons  had 
gone  home.  The  road  was  empty.  Not 
empty,  either.  A  figure  was  coming  to- 
wards the  house.  It  was  approaching  at  a 
hurried  gait  that  was  neither  walk  nor 
run  but  first  one  and  then  the  other.  And 
the  figure,  coming  nearer,  disclosed  itself 
a?  Bemis. 


"I  was  beginnin'  to  get  worried  about 
you,"  she  chided  him  mildly  as  he 
reached  the  door. 

He  brushed  in  past  her  without  a  word 
and  threw  off  his  coat.  His  eyes  were 
glowing.  He  seemed  more  excited  than 
she  had  ever  seen  him  in  his  life. 

"Is  the  wood-box  in  the  kitchen  full?" 
he  asked. 

"There's  enough.  I  burned  up  some  of 
it  gettin'  the  kitchen  warm  against  your 
comin'  home  half-froz°.  But  there's  all 
the  wood  we'll  use  to-night.  The  box  is 
half  full." 

"Then  I  gotter  hustle  up  and  fetch 
some  in,'-'  he  said. 

"There's  all  we  can  use.  Bemis,  what 
ails  you?  You're  all  keyed-up.  And  you 
ain't  said  a  word  about  the  fire.  It  was 
an  awful  one,  warn't  it?" 

"Church  is  flat  to  the  ground.  All 
gone,  every  last  stick  of  it,"  he  said  curtly. 
"I'll  go  out  now  and  fetch  in  the  wood, 
and  you  open  up  the  front  room  and  get  it 
ready." 

"The  front  room!  At  this  time  of  night! 
Are  you  crazy,  Bemis  Folger?  Get  it 
ready?    Ready  for  what?" 

"For  company.  We've  got  company 
comin'.    A  whole  lot  of  company." 

"What  company?"  She  was  staring  at 
him  as  if  she  thought  he  was  out  of  his 
head. 

"The  Congregational  church  folks.  All 
the  folks  that  was  there  when  the  fire 
started.  You  see,  it  caught  right  at  the 
beginnin',  as  soon  almost  as  the  tree  was 
lighted.  They  hadn't  took  nary  a  thing 
off  it,  not  even  a  bag  of  candy.  Caught 
from  one  of  the  candles  and  went  up  like 
a  flash.  And  there  was  all  them  little 
children  standin'  round  most  of  'em 
cryin' " 

He  had  been  speaking  fast,  the  words 
fairly  tumbling  over  one  another.  He 
paused  perforce  for  breath.  Hattie 
stared  at  him,  her  mouth  hanging  slightly 
and  foolishly  open. 

"So  all  them  folks  is  comin'  here,  to 
this  house,  to  have  their  Christmas  tree," 
he  said,  squaring  his  shoulders  as  if  he 
challenged  anyone  to  say  him  nay. 

"Bemis!"  Hattie  gasped.  He  mistook 
the  cause  of  her  dismay. 

"I  don't  care  what  folks  say  nor  thinks 
nor  does  about  it,"  he  said,  banging  one 
doubled  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  other 
hand.  "Them  folks  is  comin'  here.  I  see 
them  young-ones  cryin'  about  their 
burnt-up  tree  and  their  lost  presents.  So 
they're  goin'  to  have  a  tree  and  presents.  I 
only  wisht  there  was  more  presents  to 
give  'em." 

She  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  It  was 
trembling.  Again  he  mistook  the  motive 
behind  it. 

"There  was  one  little  girl  particular," 
he  said,  his  head  drooping  ever  so  slightly 
now.  "She  was  cryin'  hardest  of  them 
all.  She  was  dreadful — dreadful  like — 
like  Linnie.  There  was  a  big  doll  on  the 
tree  for  her  that  had  been  pointed  out 
to  her  as  her  own  just  before  the  fire 
ketched.  She's  goin'  to  have  a  big  doll — 
here — to-night.  Hattie,  you  open  up  the 
.  front  room  and  I'll  fetch  in  the  wood  and 
start  the  fires  up.  They'll  be  here  any 
minute  now." 

Her  fingers  tightened  nervously  on  his 
arm.  Her  head  was  turned  away. 

"So  you've  known  all  along  then, 
Bemis,"  she  said.  "You've  known  about 
it  all  the  time,  yet  you've  never  said  a 
word  to  me  nor  stopped  me." 

It  was  he  who  stared  at  her  now  in 
bewilderment. 

"Known  about  what,  Hattie?"  he  asked. 

SHE  pulled  him  to  the  door  of  her  room 
and  threw  it  open.  In  a  corner  was  a 
Christmas  tree,  festooned,  glittering, 
countless  little  candles  sprinkling  the 
boughs,  candy  bags,  candy  canes,  tinsel 
and  shining  ornaments  everywhere.  And 
hanging  upon  it  and  piled  beneath  it, 
toys  and  dolls  and  woolly  dogs;  the  loving 
accumulation  of  seven  heart-breaking 
Christmases. 

His  arm  suddenly  shot  about  her  thin 
shoulders  as  he  looked  in  astonishment, 
crushing  her  to  him  in  the  first  caress  she 
had  known  .since  she  was  a  child. 

"No,  I  didn't  know  about  that,  Hattie," 
he  denied.  "Not  a  thing  about  it.  I  asked 
them  here  to-night  because  I  knew  about 
this—" 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  own  room. 
And  there  in  its  corner  tinsel,  candles, 
toys  dolls  and  woolly  dogs  duplicating  hers 
was  his  own  confession  of  seven  Christ- 
mas eves  well  kept. 


Simms 

''Better 
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The  Gift  He'll  Remember  you 
by  Every  Morning  in  the  Year. 

A  Simms  Lather  Brush  lasts,  and  the  pleasure 
it  gives  during  the  morning  sliave  lasts  too. 
Simms  brushes  are  beautifully  finished  and 
done  up  in  artistic  gift  boxes. 
He'll  know  it's  a  good  brush  as  soon  as  he 
sees  the  name  "Simms"  on   the   ferrule. 
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LATHER  BRUSHES 

T.  S.  SIMMS  &  CO..  LTD.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
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^1  Made  in  England 

Spenderian 

Personal  S!teel  IfellS 

Many  people  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  writing  with  an  ordinary 
pen,  find  in  Spencerian  Pens  that 
responsiveness  and  pen-ease  which 
is  born  of  true  pen  steel  and  per- 
fect writing  points. 

Spencerian  Pens  are  personal 
pens.  A  style  for  every  hand- 
writing. That's  why  they  write 
so  smoothly   and   last  so  long. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway  New  York 

Canadian   Distributors: 
Warwick  Brothers  &  Rutter,  Ltd. 
Toronto 

fo  ftiahle  you  to  find  your 
ntyle  and  to  tput  thr  supe- 
rioritv  of  Ffpf.ncerian  Pens. 
irr  trill  Hmd  10  different 
namplc  pcnn  and  that  fusci- 
nntinQ  HJ-patjc  hook.  "What 
Your  Hand  Writini;  Re- 
veals,"    on    rrreipt    of    10 
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FineMedium 

Stut  and 
Ball  pointed 


What  a  Jolt  that  Wire  Contained! 

It  was  a  jolt,  not  a  volt,  in  this  wire,  when  lawyer  Haight  read  that 
Webster  was  not  dead  but  was  on  his  way  to  claim  his  fortune.  Read 
what  Archie  McKishnie  has  to  say  in  "Brains:  Limited,"  starting:  on 
page  17  of  this  issue.  There's  a  puzzle  here  that  will  intrigue  you  and 
entertain  you  these  chilly  winter  niphts. 
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THE  GOOD  TURNS  ALL  MA  Y  DO 


CHRISTMAS  is  "a  good  time, 
a  kind,  forgiving,  charitable, 
pleasant  time;  the  only  time 
in  the  long  calendar  of  the  year 
when  men  and  women  seem  by  one 
consent  to  open  their  hearts  freely," 
and  no  season  offers  greater  op- 
portunities to  each  and  every  Scout 
to  do  his  Good  Turn  to  Somebody. 

At  this  time  when,  of  all  others, 
Want  is  keenly  felt  and  Abundance 
rejoices,  what  a  chance  for  a  Troop 
of  Scouts  to  seek  out  one  or  two 
families  less  fortunate  than  their 
own  and  pack  and  deliver  to  each 
of  these  homes  a  hamper  of  good 
things.  This  will  brighten  Christ- 
mas day  for  others  and  a  dual 
happiness  will  ensue  for 

"The  quality  of  mercy ...  is  twice  blessed, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
In  performing  acts  prompted  by  kindly  thought,  the 
Scout  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Knights  of  Old, 
who  spent  their  lives  in  re- 
dressing human  wrongs.     Be- 
fore receiving  their  swords  and 
armour,   they  kept  vigil  and 
made  solemn  vows  that  they 
would  uphold  the  Honor  of  the 
Knighthood  and  obey  its  tradi- 
tion.   So  to-day  at  the  Scout 
Investiture  the  boy  says 
On  my  honour  I  promise  that 
I  will  do  my  best — 
To  do  my  duty  to  God  and 

the  King; 
To  help  other  people  at  all 

times ;     ' 
To  obey  the  Scout  Law. 
The  legend  of  the  Black  Prince,  a  brave 
and   chivalrous   knight,   whose   motto   was 
"Ich  dien"   (I  serve),  is  familiar  to  every 
Scout.    The  story  goes  that  at  the  age  of  16 
the  Black  Prince,  with    an  inferior  force  of 
English    soldiers,    drcisively    conquered    a 
large  French  army  at   the  Battle  of  Agin- 
court.    The  French  King  Louis  and  most  of  his  nobles 
were  taken  prisoner.    The  King,  when  brought  captive  to 
the  English  camp,  was  utterly  cast  down  at  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  his  army.      The  Black  Prince 


seeing  his  distress  commanded  that 
at  supper  the  King  and  his  followers 
should  be  given  seats  of  honor. 
While  they  dined,  the  Black  Prince 
himself  served,  and  tried  to  comfort 
the  King  of  France,  praising  his 
valour  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
promising  that  he  si  ould  be  well 
treated  while  he  v^as  a  prisoner 

ANOTHER  memorable  incident 
in  the  life  of  a  gallant  English 
soldier  is  the  occasion  on  which  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  when  mortally 
wounded  in  the  fight  at  Zutphen, 
was  offered  a  cup  of  water  to 
quench  his  burning  thirst.  Seeing 
near  him  a  dying  soldier  gaze  wist- 
fully at  the  proffered  draught.  Sir 
Philip  passed  the  cup  to  him  saying  "Thy  need  is  greater 
than  mine." 

History  is  full  of  such  brave  unselfish  deeds.    Perhaps 
one  of  the  noblest  and  one  which  will  ever  be  an  inspira- 


tion to  Scouts  is  the  heroic  action  of  Captain  Gates,  one 
of  f  he  men  who  accompanied  Capt.  Robert  F.  Scott  on  his 
last  expedition  to  the  South  Pole.  On  their  fatal  return 
journey  from  the  Pole,  Captain  Gates'  feet  had  become 

frost-bitten  and  after  suffer- 
ing for  weeks  without  com- 
plaint and  bravely  making 
the  daily  march  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  agony  it  caused 
him,  he  at  last  realized  that 
he  could  never  reach  One  Ton 
Depot  alive;  and  so,  rather 
than  delay  the  others  and 
thus  lessen  their  chance  of 
safety,  he  quietly  stepped 
out  of  the  tent  into  the  blind- 
ing blizzard  alone  to  meet  his 
death,  saying  to  his  comrades 
as  he  left  them  "I  am  just 
going  outside  and  may  be 
some  time,"  and  was  never 
seen  again. 


The  Seoul's  creed  like  thai  of 

the  knights  of  old  is  to  serve, 

and  opportunities  of  service 

are  present  every  day. 


Another  story  of 
peculiar  interest  to 
Scouts  is  that  of 
the  two  Swiss  lads, 
whose  father  was 
dangerously  ill. 
The  boys  found 
that  they  could 
by  no  means  pro- 
cure the  needful 
medical  care,  ex- 
cept at  a  price  far 
beyond  their 
means,  and  heard 
that  an  English 
traveller  had  of- 
fered a  large  price 
for  a  couple  of 
eaglets.  The  only 
eyrie  was  on  a 
crag  supposed  to 
be  so  inaccessible 
that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  attempt  it 
till  these  boys,  in 
their  intense  anx- 
iety for  their  fath- 
er, dared  the  fear- 
ful danger,  scaled 
the  precipice,  cap- 
tured the  birds, 
and  safely  convey- 
ed them  to  the 
traveller. 


Scrooge:  "Here's  the  turkey 
Haloo!  Whoop!  How  are  you  r 
Merry  Christmas!  He  never 
could  have  stood  upon  his  legs, 
that  bird!" 


r^EEDS  of  equal  courage  and  gallantry  are  performed 
'-^  by  the  Boy  Scouts  as  opportunities  arise.    Many  are 
the  lives  that  have  been  saved  by  the  lad  who  was  "pre- 
pared."   While  dramatic  instances  calling  for  special  acts 
of  bravery  are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  yet  myriad  op- 
portunities are  afforded  each  and  every  day  for  vigilant 
Scouts  to  do  their  Good  Turns.    These  opportunities  are 
quickly  seized  and  the  crowning  glory  of  a  Good  Turn  is 
that  the  boy  does  not  talk  about  it  afterwards.  But 
"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 
Thus  we  see  that  the  true  Metal  of  a  Golden  Deed  k 
self-devotion.    Selfishness  is  the  dross  and  alloy  that  will 
give  an  unsound  ring  to  the  false  coin.     But  all  ore  must 
undergo  the  operation  of  smelting  to  separate  it  from  the 
dross.    That  is  what  Scouting  does  to  the  boy.  Similarly 
old  Scrooge,  the 
"squeezing, 
grasping, 
scraping, 
clutching,  cove-  - 
tous  old  sinner, 
secret, self- 
contained    and 
solitary    as    an 
oyster,"       was 
transformed  af- 
ter the  visit  on 
Christmas  Eve 
of     Marley's 
ghost,      bound 
by    the     cash- 
box    chains    of 
his  own  forging, 
into  the  benev- 
olent,    ecstatic 
old    gentleman 
who  bought  the 
prize      turkey, 
twicf-    tlie    size 
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of  Tiny  Tim,  and  sent  it  to  Bob  Cratchi 
at  Camden  Town. 

As  Marley's  giost  told  Scrooge  "It  is 
required  of  every  man  that  the  spirit  with- 
in   him  should  walk  abroad   among   his 

fellow-men and  any  Christian  spirit 

working  kindly  in  its  little  sphere,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  find  its  mortal  life  too 
short  for  its  vast  means  of  usefulness." 

So  in  the  true  Scout  spirit,  the  Yuletide 
greeting  rings  round  the  earth  of 
"A  Merry  Christmas  to  Everybody! 

Happy  New  Year  to  All  the  World." 


Page  Mr.  Christmas 
Spirit 

Continued  from  page  16 

Miss  Santy's  department  that  afternoon, 
that  tugged  again  at  heart  and  purse 
strings. 

A  little  girl  who  had  not  seen  many 
hard  winters,  because  there  were  not  half 
a  dozen  winters  of  any  kind  yet  in  her  life, 
reached  out  a  tremulous  hand  and  fondly 
caressed  the  gaudily-painted  face  of  a  rag 
doll,  which  lay  on  the  counter.  As  she 
caught  Miss  Santy's  eye,  she  drew  hastily 
back  her  hand,  and  turned  to  go. 

"It's  all  right,  dear,  don't  go,"  counsel- 
led Miss  Santy.    "Do  you  like  it?" 

"I  should  say  I  do.  I  love  toys,  but  my 
mother  always  gives  me  stockings  on 
Christmas."  A  generous  bystander 
overheard,  intervened,  and  signalled  the 
girl  that  he  would  pay  for  the  doll.  A 
glance  at  ragged  shoes,  through  which 
there  was  an  occasional  flash  of  white 
flesh  as  the  child  walked  away,  hugging 
that  rag  doll  to  her  breast,  showed  that 
such  a  gift  as  stockings  was  a  needful  one. 

Christmas  day,  with  its  joys  and  its 
sorrows  past,  there  still  stalks  tragedy 
through  the  aisles  of  the  department  store 
and  it  often  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
an  apologetic,  almost  tearful,  mother,  at 
the  exchange  wicket. 

"Do  you  wish  to  get  some  other  toy, 
madam?"  is  the  formal  query  for  the  sake 
of  that  Department's  sales  reputation. 

"No,  thank  you,"  comes  the  shaky 
reply,  "I'd  rather  take  it  out  in  groceries." 

A  BUSTLING,  fussy,  little  man 
stepped  hastily  up  to  the  show  case 
and,  fixing  the  eye  of  the  sales  girl  behind 
it,  demanded  quite  suddenly:  "If  you 
were  my  wife,  what  would  you  want  for 
Christmas?" 

The  first  shock  over,  the  girl  began  to 
think  of  just  what  she  would  like  and  after 
viewing  and  discussing  many  possibilities 
the  customer  decided  on  a  bead  bag. 

As  the  girl  was  making  out  her  slip, 
the  man  went  suddenly  white.  "My 
Heavens!"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "I  just 
remember  now  hearing  my  wife  once 
say  'Mrs.  Robinson  has  taken  to  carrying 
one  of  those  abominable  bead  bags!'  Thank 
you,  thank  you!  I'm  sorry.  Ill  bring  my 
wife  to-morrow."  And  the  little  man, 
<iuite  overcome,  bustled  away. 

Two  women  walked  past  a  show  case, 
in  which  fancy  scarfs  were  being  dis- 
played. The  eye  of  one  was  attracted  to  a 
particularly  bright  and  finely-knitted  one. 

"I  must  get  that  scarf  for  George  for 
Christmas,"  she  said. 

"But,  dearie,  you  know  George  simply 
despises  that  color.    He  won't  like  it." 

"Well,  I  like  it  and  it's  a  bargain  too," 
snapped  the  other  and  immediately  com- 
pleted the  purchase. 

■The  Christmas  shopping  period  is  a 
trying  time  for  poor  defenseless  husbands 
and  it  takes  a  ready-made  hero  to  enter 
into  the  Christmas  Spirit  after  a  bout  of 
Christmas  shopping  with  his  wife. 

I  was  making  my  escape  down  the 
stairway  toward  the  end  of  one  of  several 
days  spent  making  observatio.  in  the 
store.  At  the  top  of  the  first  ».ight  I 
passed  a  man— a  wild  man — his  hands 
shoved  deep  into  his  pockets,  scowling 
at  the  ground  and  pacing  up  and  down. 

"Lost  something?"  I  queried. 

"Good  Lord,  yes — my  wife,"  he 
snapped,  and  just  at  that  moment  the 
good  lady  herself  appeared. 

"Dear,  have  I  kept  you  waiting?"  The 
woman's  syrupy  tone  drifted  through  the 
banister  gratings  as  I  descended.  "Sorry 
I  couldn't  quite  finish  my  shopping, 
because  I  ran  out  of  money.  .  .  .Thanks, 
deur.  Now  will  you  meet  me  in  an  hour, 
and  make  it  the  rest  room,  will  you,  so 
that  I  can  sit  down  if  you  are  late." 


The  Cruise  of  the  Crusaders 

Continued  from  page  25 


my  mind,  and  my  misdeeds  rebuked  me. 

"I'll  be  a  beastly,  muddy  corpse,"  I 
reflected,  sorrowfully.  "What  an  end  to 
my  career!" 

With  rare  presence  of  mind  and  very 
little  breath,  I  reasoned  with  James,  as- 
suring him  that  all  was  well  and  that  no 
harm  would  come  to  him.  He  gave  a 
flattering  ear  to  my  words.  The  passing 
landscape  slowed  down,  and  presently 
stopped.  James  had  acquired  his  char- 
acteristic rationality  and  calm. 

My  life  was  spared  to  further  adorn 
Canadian  literature.  Bismillah! 

"  'Ware  Timber!" 

ONE  by  one  the  terrified  animals  were 
brought  back  to  the  trail.  The  for- 
est was  paged  for  the  missing  horses, 
packs  were  plucked  from  trees  and  sal- 
vaged from  mud  holes;  and  finally,  order 
was  restored.  The  train  advanced  single 
file,  and  those  at  the  rear  had  almost 
passed  beyond  the  construction  gang, 
when  a  sort  of  anti-climax  occurred.  Pack 
horses,  by  the  way,  are  provided  with 
locomotive  inspiration  by  a  peculiar  cry 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  old  song, 
"I-yip-i-addy-i-ay!"  Should  one  stop, 
or  move  at  a  slower  pace  than  the  guide 
deems  necessary,  he  calls,  "I-yip — "  al- 
most on  the  same  notes  as  those  used  in 
the  song. 

Nixon  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  sounded 
the  musical  command.  The  horses  trot- 
ted round  the  bend  of  the  road,  leaving 
three  of  us  alone. 

"Timber!"  shouted  a  man  nearby. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  Other  Lady,  pleas- 
antly.   "I  never  saw  finer  trees." 

At  that  moment,  a  great  monarch  of 
the  fir  dynasty  flung  himself  to  earth, 
and  our  three  horses  again  took  fright. 
The  lady  in  question  came  perilously 
near  to  "being  parked  in  an  evergreen 
tree,  as  her  steed  started  on  the  return 
journey  to  Banff.  Nixon  lost  his  hat  in 
the  Marathon,  and  Jimmy,  for  once  for- 
getful of  the  succulent  herbage,  made 
every  possible  preparation  for  a  non- 
stop flight  to  Mars. 

'The  lady  would  have  understood 
"Fore!"  called  on  the  golf  links,  but  how 
was  she  to  know  that  the  cry  of  "Timber," 
in  the  forest  held  a  similar  warning? 

Before  making  camp  that  night,  I 
learned  that  the  trail,  which  will  soon 
become  a  famous  motor  road,  was  cut 
twenty  years  ago  by  our  self-same  Nixon, 
who  was  then  Provincial  Game  Warden, 
and  who  figures  prominently  in  that  most 
interesting  book  by  Lewis  Freeman, 
"Down  the  Columbia." 

Nixon  was  the  guide  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
outfit  when  he  explored  the  Lake  of  the 
Hanging  Glaciers  and  lent  himself,  as  did 
the  members  of  our  party,  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moving  picture  industry. 

The  camp  site  selected  for  our  fourth 
night's  rest  was  at  Kootenay  Crossing. 
Here,  within  an  area  of  a  few  miles,  we 
touched  the  hem  of  tragedy's  garment, 
for  farm  after  farm,  and  cabin  after  cabin 
stood  silent — deserted!  The  men  who 
had  settled  there  had  enlisted  for  service 
overseas,  had  lain  down  the  ploughshare 
and  taken  up  the  sword — and,  they  had 
not  come  back! 

In  many  of  the  cabins,  clothes  were 
hanging  on  the  wall  and  photographs 
gazed  wonderingly  down  from  home- 
made frames.  In  some,  food  had  been 
left  as  though  in  preparation  for  a  meal, 
the  open  boxes  and  tin  cans  telling  their 
tale  of  hasty  departure.  In  one,  there 
was  a  letter  from  the  wife  in  England — 
it  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
rush  of  packing. 

However,  our  camp  was  gay. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived,  the  men  started 
off  to  fish,  and  we  were  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  trout  for  the  evening 
meal.  Despite  stringent  advice  to  the 
contrary,  I  bathed  in  the  green  glacial 
waters  of  the  Kootenay. 

At  the  supper  table,  my  first  demand 
was  for  fish. 

"Here  you  are,"  said  "Topple,"  and 
passed  me  a  can  of  salmon. 

"Nothing  doing!"  I  argued,  firmly.  "I 
want  fresh  fish — where  are  the  trout?" 
A  tin  of  sardines  was  the  answer.  "Speed 
is  the  slogan  of  the  day,"  I  was  told. 
"Here,  we  catch  fish  and  can  them,  while 
other  people  are  baiting  their  hooks.  Eat, 
pretty  creature,  eat!" 


NEXT  morning,  I  awoke  to  find  the 
prosaic  world  turned  to  Fairyland! 
The  teepees  and  tents  had  been  trans- 
formed from  structures  of  mere  canvas 
into  palaces  gleaming  with  a  myriad 
jewels,  and  every  blade  of  grass  glittered 
with  frost.  There  was  a  thin  coating  of 
ice  on  the  water  tin,  and,  lying  in  my  too- 
few  four  blankets,  I  looked  out  upon  our 
little,  tented  village  and  felt  that  I  had 
become  part  of  the  picture  on  a  Christ- 
mas card. 

We  had  a  long  ride  that  day,  for  the 
next  camp  site  was  MacLeod  Meadows, 
just  a  few  miles  from  The  Summit  and  the 
downgrade  into  British  Columbia. 

A  short  time  before  reaching  camp,  we 
passed  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sections  of  the  route.  A  tree-bordered 
avenue,  three  miles  in  length  and  looking 
about  fifty  yards,  with  an  immense, 
snow-crowned  peak  as  the  focal  point 
of  the  view.  The  Banff -Windermere 
Road  has  a  number  of  somewhat  sim- 
ilar stretches,  where  a  bit  of  perfectly 
straight  roadway  separates  a  series  of 
thrilling,  corkscrew  curves,  but  this 
portion  is  especially  memorable  as  being 
one   of  the  longest   and   most  striking. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  left 
camp  considerably  after  schedule  time, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  horses  had 
broken  parole. 

Crossing  the  Great  Divide,  we  came 
presently  to  a  jade  jewel  known  as  Sum- 
mit Lake,  and  then  through  the  most 
spectacular  part  of  the  roadway — the 
approach  to  Sinclair  Hot  Springs.  For 
several  miles  before  the  Springs  were 
reached,  the  rocks  took  on  a  rich  red 
color,  attaining  the  height  of  their  brilli- 
ance at  the  Iron  Gates,  which,  contrary 
to  expectations,  were  towering  stone 
barriers — a  grim  canyon,  indeed,  through 
which  Sinclair  Creek  foamed  an  angry 
passage. 

The  roadway  has  been  hewn  out  of 
solid  rock,  which  projects  overhead  like  a 
mammoth  balcony,  or,  should  the  tour- 
ist's mind  lean  towards  gruesome  com- 
parisons, the  rock  is  poised  like  some 
instrument  of  the  Inquisition,  that  may 
at  will  be  lowered,  and  crush  the  maggots 
that  crawl  beneath  it.  People,  horses— 
the  whole  pack  train — seemed  as  insects  in 
comparison  with  this  one  great  rock. 

Life-giving  Springs 

ON  THE  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
we  saw  a  collection  of  interesting, 
Indian  hieroglyphics  painted  in  red — 
doubtless  the  same  vermilion  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken — and  whose  message 
to  the  ignorant  would  seem  to  be  that  a 
horse  and  rider  had  plunged  over  a 
three-hundred  foot  cliff  to  the  rocks 
below. 

We  slept  that  night  at  the  Sinclair  Hot 
Springs. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  at  Sin- 
clair Springs  is  only  one  hundred  and 
sixteen,  and  at  first,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess that  this  was  just  about  one  hundred 
degrees  too  hot,  but  after  a  few  moments 
of  uncomfortable  parboiling,  the  body 
accommodates  itself  to  the  heat,anditisto 
the  fact  of  the  high  degree  of  radium 
content,  and  the  bracing  qualities  of  the 
atmosphere  which  one  is  breathing  while 
immersed  in  this  out-of-door  pool,  that  I 
attribute  the  absence  of  enervation. 

We  came  back  to  real  beds,  and  the 
first  pillows  we  had  seen  since  leaving  ■ 
Banff,  and  after  the  mummyfying  ex- 
perience of  a  sleeping  bag,  a  sure-enough, 
honest-to-goodness  cot,  suggested  the 
spaciousness  of  ten  miles  on  the  open 
prairie! 

It  seems  like  sacrilege  to  pass  over  with 
a  word  the  Big  Canyon  at  Sinclair,  and  to 
have  left  but  a  paragraph  for  the  David 
'Thompson  Memorial  and  the  Indian 
Pageant  at  Windermere.  But  the  Sin- 
clair Canyon  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  the  dedication  of  the  Fort,  with 
its  consequent  festivities,  has  been  already 
recorded  in  the  press. 

The  Hegira  was  the  thing,  for  there 
will  never  be  another.  Next  year,  when 
the  road  is  open,  I  doubt  not  but  that  a 
motor  a  minute  will  dot  its  length,  and 
the  picturesque  pack  train  will  belong  to 
the  past  that  is  fragrant  with  the  memory 
of  trails,  and  canoes,  and  the  more  primi- 
tive forms  of  travel  which  obtained  before 
the  Rockies  were  conquered  by  men. 
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THE   WOMAN   CALLED   KLONDIKE   KATE 

One  of  the  First  Few  Women  to  Enter  the  Klondike  in  the  Trying  Years  of  '98. 
A    Hint  of   the  Varied   Experiences  in   Her   Eventful   Life 

By    WILLIAM    LEWIS    EDMUNDS 


/4  MONO  the  human  element  that  ven- 
/-\  tured  into  the  Klondike  during  the 
J.  jL  placer  gold  mining  boom  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  one  that  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  outstanding 
and  best  known  figure  was  a  woman  — 
Kate  Ryan,  or,  as  the  mining  fraternity 
dubbed  her,  "Klondike  Kate."  Within  a 
year  or  two  after  the  start  of  the  "Ninety- 
eight"  trek  she  became  a  familiar  figure  to 
practically  every  man  and  woman  within 
the  Yukon,  while  by  reputation  at  least 
she  was  known  to  nearly  every  white  per- 
son in  both  Alaska  and  Northern  British 
Columbia. 

Unlike  most  people  who  became  note- 
worthy during  their  residence  in  the 
Klondike,  Kate  Ryan's  reputation  was 
not  based  on  her  activities  in  gold  mining. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  that  alluring  metal  she 
neither  sought  nor  found.  The  personality 
she  possessed  and  the  reputation  she 
gained  were  based  on  entirely  different 
premises. 

The  fact  that  she  was  in  stature  taller 
and  physically  stronger  than  even  most 
men,  were  doubtless  contributing  factors. 
But  that  which  counted  for  most  were  her 
qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart.  For  her 
courage  she  was  outstanding.  She  feared 
nothing  and  there  was  nowhere  in  the 
Klondike  wilderness  into  which  she  hesi- 
tated to  mush  when  whim  impelled  or 
necessity  demanded. 

The  Miner's  Friend 

BUT  it  was  not  even  the  quality  of 
courage  that  was  the  main  factor  that 
gave  her  the  supreme  position  she  occu- 
pied in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
conglomerate  multitude  that  entered  the 
Klondike  in  quest  of  gold.  That  which, 
in  the  final  analysis,  created  and  estab- 
lished her  reputation  were  her  practical 
good  Samaritanship,  her  native  vein  of 
humor  and  a  smile  that  wouldn't  "come 
off"  under  circumstances  and  conditions 
the  most  trying  and  difficult.  Service 
tells  us  that  in  the  Klondike  rush  of 
"Ninety-eight" 

"No  man  cared  how  his  neighbor  fared, 
and  no  man  looked  behind ; 

For  a  ruthless  greed  was  born  of  need, 
and  the  weakHng  went  to  the  wall." 

But  however  this  might  have  applied  to 
men  in  the  mass,  it  did  not  apply  to  Kate 
Ryan.  As  an  "old  timer"  expressed  it  to 
me  one  day  recently  while  sailing  down 
the  inside  passage  of  the  Pacific  coast: 
"Kate  Ryan,  because  of  her  penchant  for 
helping  the  other  fellow,  was  everywhere 
known  as  the  miner's  friend.  Whenever 
she  heard  that  some  poor  devil  was  lying 
sick  and  alone  on  the  trail  she'd  get  to  him 
if  she  could  possibly.  I've  known  her  in 
the  winter  time  mush  in  with  a  dog  team 
for  a  hundred  miles  and  bring  a  sick  fellow 
out.  If  ever  there  was  a  Good  Samaritan 
in  the  Klondike,  it  was  Kate  Ryan." 

Miss  Ryan,  who  is  a  New  Brunswicker 
by  birth,  having  been  born  in  Bath,  a 
village  near  Woodstock,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  not  only  being  the  first  white  wo- 
man to  enter  the  Klondike,  but  being  one 
among  that  early  army  of  adventurers 
which  treked  in  during  1898. 

Mushing  Into  the  Klondike 

AT  THAT  particular  and  early  stage  of 
the  trek  no  definite  knowledge  exist- 
ed as  to  which  was  the  best  way  into  the 
country.  But  while  opinions  differed, 
there   was   general   concurrence   on    one 


point:  Everybody  agreed  that  all  trails, 
known  and  supposed,  were  beset  with 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  would  test 
the  endurance  of  the  most  robust  ad- 
venturers. Kate  Ryan  selected  Wrangel, 
Alaska,  as  the  starting  point  for  her 
venture.  Although  the  harsdhips  she 
encountered  were  often  of  the  most  terri- 
ble description,  she  persistently  pushed 
forward,  smiling  and  joking  as  well  as 
suffering — "Struggling  up  to  the  summit, 
where  every  step  was  pain" — until  a  point 
was  reached  where  no  further  headway 
could  be  made  pending  the  coming  of 
winter  to  bridge  rivers  and   lakes  with 


MISS  KATE  RYAN 
Affeciionaiely  known  to  a  multi- 
tude of  people  as  Klondike  Kate. 

ice  strong  enough  to  be  traversed.  With 
food  running  short,  it  was  anything  but  a 
pleasant  prospect.  But  Miss  Ryan  faced 
it  with  equanimity,  patience  and  even  a 
touch  of  humor,  for  it  was  her  habit  then, 
as  now,  to  see  the  humorous,  rather 
than  the  depressing  side,  of  a  difficulty. 
And  when  the  desired  ice  came  on  she 
plunged  again.  When  her  journey's  end 
came  she  had  accomplished  the  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  mushing  into  the  Klon- 
dike on  foot  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles.  Although  the  words  had  not  at 
that  time  been  either  written  or  printed, 
she  was  from  experience  well  qualified  to 
say: 

"I  have  clutched  and  closed  with  the 
naked  North, 

I  have  learned  to  defy  and  defend." 

But  Miss  Ryan  was  one  of  the  last  to 
come  out  of  the  Klondike  as  well  as  one 
among  that  early  army  of  adventurers  to 
mush  into  it.  And  when  she  took  that 
step  she  had  been  a  resident  of  the  country 
for  twenty-two  long  years. 

Fifteen  Years  a  Gold  Inspector 

THAT    period,    however,   was  by    no 
means  spent  wholly  in  performing  the 
duties  of  a  "free  lance"  Good  Samaritan. 


In  fact  Miss  Ryan  had  only  been  in  the 
Klondike  a  few  years  when  the  Govern- 
ment, wanting  a  woman  to  catch  the  fe- 
male smugglers  engaged  in  the  traffic  of 
taking  gold  dust  and  nuggets  out  of  the 
country  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
the  stipulated  royalty,  sought  and  secured 
her  services.  Being  able  to  examine  her 
own  sex  with  a  thoroughness  that  delicacy 
prevented  the  men  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  from  performing.  Miss 
Ryan  soon  brought  smuggling  of  this 
particular  description  to  the  vanishing 
point.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty 
Miss  Ryan  spent  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
and  when  she  resigned,  which  was  on  the 
occasion  of  her  leaving  the  Klondike,  the 
office  of  female  gold  inspector  was,  on  her 
own  recommendation,  abolished,  gold 
mining  having  by  that  time  become  a 
venture  conducted  by  responsible  com- 
panies and  not  by  indi\'idual  miners 
equipped  with  shovel  and  pan. 

Miss  Ryan  has,  however,  by  no  means 
divorced  herself  from  the  mining  environ- 
ment or  dissociated  herself  from  the  per- 
formance of  deeds  of  mercy.  She  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  general  hospital  at 
Stewart,  the  little  mining  town  situated 
at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal,  and  within 
half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia-Alaska boundary  line.  There  her 
environment  is  much  similar  to  that  ob- 
taining in  the  Klondike.  In  every  direc- 
tion the  eye  turns  it  rests  on  mountains 
snow-capped  even  in  midsummer;  to  go 
anywhere  beyond  a  mile  or  two  one  has  to 
traverse  a  trail  rather  than  a  roadway: 
mining  is  practically  the  only  industry  in 
the  vicinity,  the  most  outstanding  evid- 
ence of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  big 
buckets  of  gold-silver  ore  which  travel  in  a 
continuous  stream  over  the  thirteen-mile 
aerial  tram  from  the  Premier  Mine  to  the 
terminal  at  the  Stewart  steamship  dock, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  ear  is  greeted 
at  frequent  intervals  by  the  thunder 
which  comes  rolling  down  between  the 
mountains  from  the  blasting  operations 
being  conducted  at  various  mining 
properties. 

And  as  with  the  physical  environment, 
so  with  the  human  element.  The  rnen — 
and  women  are  relatively  few — to  be 
found  in  the  town  and  vicinity  are  of  a 
type  much  similar  to  those  common  to  the 
Klondike  in  boom  time.  Many,  in  fact, 
have  drifted  down  from  the  Klondike.  A 
few  have  "struck  it  rich," — and  those  who 
have  are  pointed  out  to  you  much  after 
the  manner  that  the  curator  of  a  museum 
draws  your  attention  to  rare  specimens 
in  his  collection — while  many  are  just 
existing  and  resting  in  the  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  be  made  rich  by  the  sale  of 
claims  either  already  staked  or  that  they 
dream  of  staking. 

While  the  steamer  on  which  I  was 
recently  making  the  inside  passage  lay  at 
the  dock  at  Stewart  an  opportunity  was 
afforded,  through  the  courtesy  of  a  mutual 
friend,  of  meeting  the  renowned  Kate. 
Her  manner  was  unconventional,  candid 
and  jovial,  with  the  result  we  were  en 
rapport  immediately.  Physically,  both  in 
breadth  and  in  height,  she  surpasses 
most  men.  And  as  she  stood,  garbed  in 
the  regulation  well-fitting  white  linen 
uniform  of  the  usual  hospital  nurse  I  quite 
appreciated  the  reputation  she  enjoys  for 
possessing  strength  beyond  that  of  the 
average  man.  But  while  big,  robust  and 
muscular,  her  mannerisms  were  those  of  a 
whole-hearted,    strong-minded,    well-bal- 
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anced  woman,  on  the  one  hand  liberal  in 
the  quality  of  geierosity  and  on  the  other 
hand  well  qualid  d  to  exercise  authority. 

"Och,"  she  e  ;claimed  with  an  accent 
that  indicated  1  er  Hibernian  ancestry, 
after  the  formalities  of  an  introduction — 
in  which  the  w  .rds  "Miss  Ryan"  had 
been  employed  —  "I  was  baptised 
Catherine  Ryan,  but  everybody  calls  me 
Kate.  And  plea? f  do  the  same,"  she  added 
as  she  cordially  extended  her  hand. 

"There  are  .ertain  things  in  your 
career,  Miss  Ryan — Kate,  I  mean — that 
are  a  mystery  to  me,"  I  ventured  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  had  been  ex- 
changed. 

"What  are  they?"  came  the  quick 
response.    "Out  with  them." 

"First,  what  in  the  world  induced  you 
— a  woman — to  venture  into  the  Klondike 
in  'Ninety-eight,'  when  you  must  have 
known  you  were  practically  taking  your 
life  in  your  hand?" 

Answering  the  Call  of  the  Wild 

••  TUST  the  call  of  the  wild.  That, 
J  and  nothing  else.  And  as  for  pros- 
pective dangers  in  the  enterprise,  I  didn't 
take  them  into  account.  When  I  under- 
take to  do  a  thing,  I  just  start  doing  it. 
The  man  or  woman  who  is  deterred  from 
doing  a  thing  which  he  or  she  would  like 
to  do  never  gets  anywhere.  But  I'm 
moralizing.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  never 
felt  at  home  in  the  civilization  that  ob- 
tains in  our  cities  and  towns.  In  fact,  I 
hated  it.  While  walking  along  the 
streets  of  a  city  and  gazing  upon  the 
paved  streets,  the  concrete  sidewalks  and 
the  towering  buildings,  I  would  say  to  my- 
«elf  in  scorn:  'The  work  of  man,  that  and 
nothing  else.'  So  I  gradually  became 
more  and  more  obsessed  with  the  desire 
CO  live  and  have  my  being  where  things 
were  made  by  God.  In  other  words  I  had 
a  hunger  to  make  my  abode  where  the 
work  of  Nature,  and  not  that  of  man, 
abounded.  When  the  rush  into  the 
Klondike  started  I  was  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. And  so  I  said  to  myself:  'Here  is 
ray  opportunity' — and  I  joined  the  pro- 
cession." 

"Men  from  the  sands  of  the  Sunland;  men 
from  the  woods  of  the  West; 

Men  from  i.he  farms  and  the  cities,  into 
the  Northland  we  pressed. 

Graybeards  and  striplings  and  women, 
good  men  and  bad  men  and  bold." 

"But  why  did  you,  after  starting  in 
over  the  trail  from  Wrangel,  persist  in 
going  forward  in  face  of  the  privations 
and  dangers  encountered?" 

"What  in  the  world  would  have  been 
the  use  of  going  back?  Sure,  wouldn't  I 
have  only  been  going  over  the  same 
ground  again  and  seen  the  things  I  had  al- 
ready seen.  At  any  rate,  I  wasn't  built 
for  going  backwardsl  When  I  once  step 
forward  I  must  go  aliead  or—" 

"Bust,"  I  interjected  while  she  paused. 

"Well,  that  word  will  do— from  the  lips 
of  a  man,"  she  concurred,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  hearty  laugh.  "But  I  was 
puzzling  my  brain  for  a  more  ladylike 
word."    \nd  then,  with  a  whim?ical  smile. 


she  added:  "Naturally,  I  wish  to  use  the 
language  of  good  society  in  the  presence  of 
civilized  people." 

"Now,  another  thing  I  can  not  under- 
stand," I  ventured — for  by  this  time  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  Kate  and  I 
were  intimate  friends  of  long  standing — 
"is  why  a  woman  possessing  such  a  pleas- 
ingpersonality  as  yourself  spent  twenty- 
odd  years  in  the  Klondike  without  cap- 
turing a  husband,  and  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  relatively  speaking,  wo- 
men were  few  and  men  many." 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,"  she,  with 
assumed  dignity,  replied,  "women  don't 
capture  husbands.  They  wait  to  be  cap- 
tured. But,  sure,  to  tellfcrou  the  truth,  no 
man  ever  proposed  to  me."  And  then, 
after  a  pause,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  she  added:  "And  why  in  the  world 
no  one  ever  did  propose  is  a  mystery  to 
me." 

Although  I  had  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Miss  Ryan,  notwith- 
standing her  preference  for  the  company 
of  men  as  compared  with  that  of  women, 
was  of  that  rare  type  denominated  a 
"bachelor  woman,"  I  consolingly  re- 
marked: "Don't  be  discouraged.  There's 
plenty  of  time  for  a  young  woman  like  you 
to  get  a  husband." 

"Young  woman,  eh!  Well  that's  good. 
Now  just  for  your  benefit,  I'll  do  for  you 
that  which  I  do  for  other  men  who  hand 
me  out  stuff  like  that."  Then,  whipping 
off  the  very  broad-brimmed  "cow-break- 
fast" hat  she  wore,  and  exposing  a  wealth 
of  snow-white  hair  sparingly  touched  with 
the  rich,  dark  auburn  that  originally 
crowned  her  head,  she  continued:  "Tell 
me,  now,  is  that  the  hair  of  a  young 
woman?" 

Determining  not  to  be  forced  into  an 
affirmative  reply,  I  remarked  with  all  the 
grace  I  could  command:  "Remember 
white  hair  by  no  means  always  indicates 
age." 

Then  we  fell  to  discussing  Robert  W. 
Service,  whom  in  Klondike  days  Miss 
Ryan  knew  well,  during  which  I  asked: 
"Pardon  my  boldness,  but  may  I  ask  if  it 
is  true  that  you  on  occasion  supplied 
Service  with  material  that  he  subsequent- 
ly wove  into  certain  of  his  poems?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  did  supply  him 
some  incidents  which  he  subsequently 
wove  into  certain  of  his  poems,"  she 
modestly  replied.  "But  I  was  by  no 
means  the  only  one  to  do  so.  Service, 
having  had  no  personal  experience  of  the 
hardships  encountered  by  early  adven- 
turers into  the  Klondike,  naturally  had  to 
obtain  his  material  for  his  poems  dealing 
with  that  period  from  the  stories  told  by 
those  who  had  passed  through  the  experi- 
ence. But  one  thing  he  did  know,  and 
that  was  how  to  deftly  weave  these 
stories  into  realistic  poems." 

Just  then  our  interview  was  brought  to 
a  conclusion  by  the  "ail-aboard"  signal  of 
the  steamer's  siren.  Stepping  lightly 
down  the  gang  plank.  Miss  Ryan  occupied 
a  position  among  the  group  of  men  stand- 
ing on  the  dock,  where,  waving  aloft  her 
"cow-breakfast"  hat,  she  was  a  com- 
manding figure  until  a  bend  in  Portland 
Canal  shut  out  the  view. 


SHE  MANAGES  THREE  COMPANIES 

The  Story  of  a  Young  Canadian  Girl  Who  Has  Made 
an  Outstanding  Success  in  Several  Businesses 

By    ENID    GRIFFIS 


NINE  years  ago  if  anyone  had  ap- 
proached Violet  Christieand  demanded 
what  she  knew  about  coal,  she  would 
very  likely  have  regarded  them  out  of 
surprised  grey  eyes  and  responded  some- 
what vaguely:  "Why  er — people  bum 
it  in  their  stoves — and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  don't  they?" 

What  she  didn't  know  about  coal 
would  have  filled  several  large  volumes, 
and  yet  to-day  this  same  girl  is  Manager, 
secretary-treasurer  and  shareholder  in 
the  Red  Deer  Valley  Coal  Company,  a 
'■ompany  controlling  oie  of  the  largest 
coal-operating  plants  in  the  famous 
Drumheller  valley  in  Alberta.  Nor  is 
that  all.  Miss  Christie  fills  so  many 
positions  and  has  so  mwny  official  titles 
that  it  quite  bewilders  one  trying  to  keep 
track  of  them  all.  She  is  also  'manager, 
secietary  and  shareholder  in  the  Alberta 
Associated  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  large 


companies  drilling  in  the  vast  oil  fields 
of  Southern  Alberta.  One  of  the  wells 
being  drilled  at  the  present  time  has  been 
named  the  "Christie  Well"  after  her. 

As  though  this  is  not  quite  enough 
responsibility  for  one  person  to  handle, 
this  ambitious  young  woman  recently 
purchased  a  third  interest  in  the  Stephen's 
and  Boyle  Company  (Ventilating  Engin- 
eers) of  Vancouver, B.  C,  and  left  early  in 
October  to  take  charge  of  the  office 
there.  She  will  also  act  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company,  and  the  firm'  is 
to  be  known  from  henceforth  as  the  firm 
of  Stephen's  &  Christie.  And  just  to 
prove  that  it  can  be  done,  Miss  Christie  is 
retaining  all  her  connections  with  the 
Red  Deer  Valley  Coal  Company  and  the 
Alberta  Associated. 

In  the  year  1913  Miss  Christie,  ac- 
companied by  her  two  brothers,  came 
west  from  Toronto,  going  to  the  Coast  and 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS,  the  season  of  light 
hearts,  no  gift  can  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  Sonora. 

It  not  only  means  the  music  you  love  when- 
ever you  wish  to  hear  it,  but  the  most  perfect 
musical  reproduction  of  which  a  phonograph 
is  capable. 

The  year  1922  has  marked  a  distinct  advance 
over  all  previous  standards  in  the  manufacture 
of  Sonora.  Improvements  in  even  the  famous 
Sonora  tone  are  incorporated  in  all  the  new 
Sonora  models. 

There  are  many  styles — at  all  prices. 

$65  to  $4000 

Dealers  Everywhere 
SONORA  PHONOGRAPH,  Ltd.,  TORONTO 
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Conduct  Yourself  Like  a 
Spendthrift ! 

THIS   was   the   astonishing    order   the    lawyer   gave 
Nevilles!     How  would  you  like  to  receive  a  com- 
mand like  that,  to  be  handed  the  money  to  spend 
— and  paid  $2,000  a  month  salary  for  spending  it?     The 
story  by  Archie  McKishnie,  starting  on  page  17,  will  give 
the  raison  d'etre  for  this  astounding  arrangtment. 
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For  your  own  protection  learn 
how  to  tell  Genuine 

LINOLEUM 

Three  Tests:  1.  All  Genuine 
Linoleum  is  made  of  Ground 
cork  and  oxidized  Linseed  Oil, 
pressed  on  a  stronfr,  flexible 
Burlap  back.  Burlap  gives 
Linoleum  its  strength  and  dur- 
ability, adding  many  years  to 
its   service. 

2.  Genuine  Linoleum  is  flex- 
ible and  not  easy  to  tear,  be- 
cause of  its  sturdy  Burlap  back. 

3.  When  you  buy  Printde 
Linoleum  be  sure  that  you  get 
the  genuine  articles.  Make 
sure  that  the  edge  is  brown. 
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tvoven  BURLAP  back. 
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lontwd  for  sturdy,  colorful  toy — a  genuine 
Klddl«-Kar.  This  rubbcr-tred  Kiddie-Kar 
will  provide  hoars  of  pleasant  amusement 
Ask  for  the  ortrlnal  Kiddie-Kar  made  in 
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taking  a  position  as  stenographer  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  Coast  lumber  com- 
panies. 

"I  was  getting  $60.00  a  month  at  that 
time,"  she  told  me.  "There  was  another 
girl  in  the  office  getting  $75.00,  and  I 
remember  thinking  at  the  time  what  an 
enormous  salary  that  was.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  if  I  ever  reached  the  place  where  I 
could  demand  a  salary  of  $75.00  per 
month  I  could  die  happy." 

It  was  the  next  year,  1914,  that  oil  in 
quantities  was  discovered  in  Southern 
Alberta,  and  the  "lure   of  oil"  as  Miss 


MISS  VIOLET  CHRISTIE 

Manager   of  several  coal  and  oil 

companies. 

Christie  characterized  it,  was  responsible 
for  her  leaving  Vancouver  and  going  to 
Calgary,  Alberta,  where  she  secured  a 
position  as  stenographer  in  the  office  of 
the  Red  Valley  Coal  Company.  The 
business  affairs  of  the  Alberta  Associated 
were  directed  from  this  same  office,  and, 
fascinated  by  the  possibilities  for  develop- 
ment in  both  fields,  the  most  recently 
acquired  member  of  the  staff  set  to  work 
to  familiarize  herself  with  every  detail 
of  the  business. 


"1  was  often  called  a  fool  in  those  days 
for  working  so  hard  and  assuming  so  much 
responsibility,  but  if  I  was  a  fool  it  paid, 
for  in  1916,  when  the  Manager  was  called 
to  the  States,  I  was  placed  in  charge  and 
since  that  time  have  had  full  charge  of 
the  head  office."  In  1919  Miss  Christie 
was  made  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Alberta  Associated  Oil  Company,  and  this 
year  received  the  appointment  of  Manag- 
ing Director. 

She  has  a  marvellous  grasp  of  the  coal 
and  oil  situation  at  the  present  time,  as 
any  coal  operator  or  oil  man  in  the 
country  will  tell  you;  she  can  talk  coal  and 
oil  by  the  hour —  and  she  knows  what  she 
is  talking  about.  When  I  remarked  with 
an  envious  .sigh  that  I  supposed  she  knew 
all  there  was  to  know  about  these  things, 
she  smiled  deprecatingly  and  replied: 
"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that!  I  know  a  little, 
perhaps,  but . .  . . "  and  that  was  as  far  as 
she  would  go. 

Miss  Christie  is  a  Canadian  by  birth 
and  claims  for  her  home-town  Duntroon, 
Ontario,  a  little  village  about  ninety  miles 
from  Toronto.  She  is  of  medium  height 
and  build,  and  is  exceedingly  attractive, 
with  fair  hair  and  skin  and  expressive 
grey  eyes.  One  of  the  things  which  im- 
presses one  most  about  her  is  that  nine 
years  of  strenuous  activity  in  the  business 
world  has  left  her  so  utterly  free  from  any 
hint  of  masculinity.  She  is  distinctly 
feminine.  Her  friends,  in  speaking  of 
her  invariably  exclaim  "Isn't  she  lovely!" 
and  then,  "And  isn't  she  clever!"  She  is 
a  woman  first  and  a  business  womari 
second.  She  keeps  her  own  apartment 
and  her  own  car,  and  in  her  spare  time 
enjoys  motoring,  golfing  and  out-door 
recreation  of  all  kinds.  Outside  of  business 
hours  she  never  talks  shop,  and  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  and  delightful 
companion. 

Miss  Christie  attributes  her  success  to 
her  capacity  for  hard  work,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  she  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  firms  with  which  she 
was  connected. 

"People  can't  help  getting  along  if  they 
will  work  and  act  as  though  they  are  part 
of  the  scheme  of  things,"  she  declared.  "It 
is  the  person  whose  interest  ends  with 
signing  for  the  weekly  cheque  who  is 
hopeless." 

"What  about  brains?"  we  demanded 
craftily,  but  Miss  Christie  dismissed  the 
subject  with  an  airy  shrug  of  theshoulders. 
To  admit  that  brains  were  a  necessity 
would  have  been  to  admit  that  she  had 
brains,  and  Miss  Christie  hates  admitting 
things  about  herself.  It  seems  to  be  her 
only  fault.    She  is  too  modest. 


OUR  QUESTION  DEPARTMENT 


Question: — Miss  H.  J.,  Sask.: — Would 
you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  money  to 
be  made  by  keeping  a  private  kindergar- 
ten, or  is  the  field  overrun,  and  what  are 
the  usual  charges  for  children  attending  a 
kindergarten?  Where  is  the  best  school 
for  taking  a  course?  Can  one  take  a 
course   by    correspondence? 

Answer: — Whether  there  is  money  to 
be  made  in  keeping  a  private  kindergar- 
ten depends  on  the  opening  that  exists. 
If  there  is  such  a  school  already  in  a  small 
town,  there  would  hardly  be  room  for 
another.  Before  embarking  on  such  an 
enterprise  it  would  be  wise  to  canvass 
thoroughly  the  best  residential  district 
and  see  if  such  a  venture  would  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  Normal  School,  Toronto,  gives  a 
one-year  free  course  in  Kindergarten 
work,  and  that  is  the  only  training  school 
I  know  of.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  here, 
the  Normal  Schools  at  Regina,  Edmonton, 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  do  not  teach 
Kindergarten  work.  However  you  rright 
write  direct  to  the  Regina  Normal  School 
and  ask  if  they  contemplate  offering  such 
a  course. 

A  course  by  correspondence  would  not 
be  satisfactory,  and  reliable  schools  do 
not  teach  it  that  way. 

What  your  charges  were  would  depend 
largely  on  what  you  could  get.  In  large 
cities  these  are  higher  than  in  the  .'mall 
places. 

I  know  of  a  quaint  little  school  in  a 
Western  city,  where  the  teacher,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, calls  each  morning  for  her 
little  charges  and  delivers  them  home 
again  at  noon.  She  amuses  them  n'.'ely 
with  alphabet  blocks,  stories,  threaiirg 
beads,   easy  sewing   and   games,   and   T 


believe  charges  $5  a  month  for  each 
pupil.  Busy  mothers  are  glad  to  pay 
this  to  have  their  active  youngsters 
happily  entertained.  Then  the  teacher 
has  her  afternoons  free,  so  the  pay  is 
not  too  bad.  Anyone  with  a  knack  for 
amusing  children  and  fond  of  them^can 
run  a  successful  school  of  this  kind. 

Question: — B.  C.  Girl: — Could  you 
give  me  advice  regarding  getting  a  better 
education.  I  stopped  school  at  fourteen, 
finishing  the  public  school  grades.  I 
am  interested  in  physical  culture  and 
home  economics  and  would  hke  to  take  a 
course  in  the  same.  Is  there  a  field  for 
instructors  in  these  branches?  Are  there 
any  schools  or  institutions  where  one 
could  study  for  a  position  and  meet  one's 
expenses  by  working  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  school?  My  aim  is  to 
get  enough  money  to  finish  my  education, 
or  give  me  such  a  standing  so  that  I  will 
not  be  handicapped  as  I  am  now.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  charge  for  your 
services,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  pay  for  any 
help  or  advice. 

Answer  —You  are  a  plucky  girl  to 
want  to  strike  out  and  win  a  higher  place. 
It  will  mean  work,  but  will  be  worth 
while.  Now  to  take  your  questions  in 
order.  Physical  culture  is  a  branch  in 
itself  and  is  not  allied  to  home  economics. 
There  are  abundant  openings  for  teach- 
ers of  both  branches,  but  I  fear  that  ma- 
triculation standing  is  indispensable  in 
ordei  to  take  the  Normal  course  leading 
to  a  teacher's  certificate.  It  is  in  the 
Margaret  Eaton  School,  Toronto,  where  a 
two-year  course  of  training  for  teaching 
is  given.  Could  you  not  find  a  high 
school  teacher  in  your  town  who  would 
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The  ordinary  hash  or  stew 
has  lost  its  savour  in  its  first 
cooking.  Put  a  little _Bovril 
in.  Bovril  is  the  most  tasty 
food  in  the  world.  Its  rich 
gavouriness  is  the  gourmet's 
delight.  Have  a  better  din- 
ner— it's  so  easy  with  Bovril. 
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Whether  they  come  from 
bruises  or  over-work,  sore 
muscles  will  quickly  yield 
to  the  soothing  effect  of 
Absorbine,  Jr. 
Rub  briskly  into  the  mus- 
cles a  few  drops  of  Absor- 
bine, Jr.,  and  the  inflam- 
mation which  caused  the 
pain,  willquickly  disappear 
—and  with  it  the  pain. 
Keep  a  bottle  on  hand 
and  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies. 

$l.2i  a  bottle  al'mosl 
druggists 

W.F.YOUNG,   Inc. 

506  St.  Paul  Street 
Montreal 


ASTHMA 

Th«  assurance  of  comfortabls  repose 
appeals      to      every      sufferer      from 
aithma    or    hay    fever. 
The  popularity  of  Vapo-Cresolene  is  due  to 
— Continuous  treatment  at  night,  while  the 
patient    enjoys    tindisturbed    rest. 
Avoidance  of  internal  medication. 
Prompt   relief.      Unquestionable   merit: 
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The  housefiold  remedy  fi,r 
bronchial  troubles. 
So!d  by  drus^ists 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE    CO. 

or     Le«mfng- Miles     Btdg.,     Montreal. 
$2   Cortlandt   St.,    New   York. 
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coach  you  in  the  evening  so  that  you 
could  in  time  pass  your  entrance  examina- 
tions? To  get  the  money  to  pay  for 
this  you  might  have  to  do  some  extra 
work,  but  if  a  girl  is  determined,  nothing 
can  hold  her  back.  Taking  subscriptions 
to  a  magazine  is  one  way;  another  way  is 
to  sell  accident  or  health  insurance.  Many 
women  do  well  at  this,  but  it  calls  for 
dogged  determination.  When  you  had 
succeeded  in  passing  your  Entrance,  you 
could  then  either  take  a  training  in  phy- 
sical culture  or  in  home  economics.  At 
Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  Ont.,  a 
two-year  course  in  institutional  manage- 
ment is  offered,  and  while  no  specific 
educational  qualifications  are  demanded, 
preference  is  given  to  students  of  higher 
academic  standing.  Some  of  the  students 
are  able  to  defray  part  of  their  expenses 
by  waiting  on  table.  You  might  write  for 
a  prospectus.  There  is  no  charge  for 
this   information. 

Question — Mrs.  A.  J.,  Manitoba  — 
Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  the 
quickest  divorce  in  the  United  States,  in 
California,  Nevada  or  Dakota? 

Answer — I  am  sorry  to  have  a  question 
indicative  of  such  unhappiness  that  a 
divorce  is  under  contemplation.  May  I 
tell  you  I  know  several  couples  who  each 
at  one  time  considered  divorce,  but  this 
being  so  difficult  in  Canada  the  quarrels 
in  all  three  cases  were  made  up  and  they 
all  ended  by  being  happy  again.  There 
are  of  course  some  cases  where  a  divorce 
is  a  very  necessary  protection  for  the  wife. 
Reno,  Nevada,  seems  to  be  a  popular  and 
cosmopolitan  spot  for  such  a  purpose,  but 
it  would  be  well  to  consult  a  Manitoba 
lawyer  as  to  whether  a  Nevada  divorce 
would  hold  good  in  Canada  in  case  of  re- 
marriage, otherwise  some  awkward  con- 
lequences  might  ensue  on  taking  up 
residence  again  in  this  country. 

Question — Miss  A.  F. — Enclosed  is  a 
simple  little  poem  of  my  own — I  am  just 
feeling  my  way,  but  would  like  to  launch 
out  into  the  literary  world.  Will  you 
criticize  the  poem  for  me.  How  does  one 
get  short  stories,  poems,  etc.,  accepted? 

Answer — The  little  verses  sent  show 
real  feeling,  but  you  require  '  to  study 
the  form.  Poetry  must  scan  and  possess 
a  regular  metre.  Study  the  poems  of 
Shelley,  Keats,  Longfellow,  Tennyson 
for  example  and  you  will  see  how  in  ad- 
dition to  beautiful  thoughts  a  certain 
set  form  is  adhered  to  according  to  the 
metre  used. 

The  only  way  to  bring  your  writing  be- 
fore the  reading  public  is  by  submitting  it 
to  editors  until  it  meets  with  acceptance. 

Meanwhile  try  to  improve  your  style  of 
writing.  Study  great  writers,  and  seek  to 
express  yourself  simply  and  clearly.  But 
you  must  have  ideas  to  express  also,  and 
nothing  so  tends  to  promote  ideas  as  a 
wide  range  of  carefully  selected  books. 

Question — T.  S.,  British  Columbia — 
Your  answers  to  questions  in  MacLtean's 
have  been  exceedingly  interesting  to  me, 
though  only  an  old  man  who  after  an 
active  life  as  long  as  strength  permitted, 
now  finds  it  very  wearisome  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Two  of  your  suggestions  have 
appealed  to  me,  viz..  herb  growing  and 
rug-making.  Could  you  inform  me  where 
t  can  obtain  the  necessary  seeds  oi  plants, 
when  to  sow  or  plant,  how  to  cultivate, 
Afhen  to  gather  and  how  to  dispose  of  the 
roots  or  flowers  when  grown?  Then  as  to 
rug-making,  I  can  easily  make  the  loom 
you-  speak  of,  and  with  the  necessary 
iirections  for  weaving  Ishall  be  quite 
set  up. 

Answer — As  you  live  in  BritisJi  Colum- 
bia, I  would  recommend  the  growing  of 
lavender.  During  the  War  a  lady  living 
in  Vernon,  B.  C,  made  quite  a  bit  of 
Tioney  for  the  Red  Cross  by  the  sale  of 
this  fragrant  perennial.  But  be  sure  to 
ibtain  the  English  Tariety,  as  it  can  be 
urown  from  slips.  If  no  one  in  your  neigh- 
borhood can  supply  you  with  slips,  which 
ijhould  be  set  out  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May,  you  could  doubtless  order 
roots  from  a  nurseryman  in  your  nearest 
large  town.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture some  ti;Tie  ago  put  out  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Medicinal  Plants  and  Their 
Cultivation  in  Canada,"  but  unfortunate- 
ly this  is  now  out  of  print.  Perhaps  the 
department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  British  Columbia  might  1k'  able  to 
jive  you  the  required  int<»-mati(in .  I  know 
this  (fppnjtment  ad^-'^^t^  :vers  as  ( o  what 

'"  "■  ^^^  ^^    V.  If  you  are 

inal  herbs 
flower 


seeds  can  be  raised  and  sold  in  small 
packages  at  a  good  profit.  ■  A  small  piece 
of  land  will  produce  flower  seeds  in  pay- 
ing quantities.  I  hope  this  information 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  achieving  your 
wishes.  As  to  rag  rugs,  full  directions  will 
soon  be  forthcoming,  as  a  number  have 
written  me  about  them. 

Question— Miss  C.  F.,  Nova  Scotia— 
I  have  been  a  stenographer  for  the  past 
five  years,  but  have  recently  given  up  the 
work,  as  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  suited 
to  it.  I  have  always  loved  nice  artistic 
things,  and  would  like  to  be  an  Interior 
Decorator  or  designer,  or  work  in  an  Art 
Exchange.  I  am  also  interested  in  Domes- 
tic Science,  but  find  it  hard  to  decide. 
Please  advise  me  what  I  should  do  in  re- 
gard to  training.  Your  answers  seem  so 
helpful  and  instructive. 

Answer— First,  my  dear  young  friend, 
decide  which  vocation  is  most  suited  to 
your  natural  tastes  and  ability.  If  in- 
terested in  cooking  and  household  man- 
agement, a  course  in  Household  Science 
would  be  a  good  choice.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  IS  taught  in  Halifax,  but  Macdonald 
College,  Que.,  offers  both  a  two-year 
course  and  a  four-year  one  leading  to  a 
degree.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  in- 
clinations run  towards  colour  harmony, 
design  and  house  furnishing,  Interior 
Decorating  would  be  an  interesting  field 
in  which  to  work.  The  first  step  to  be- 
come an  Interior  Decorator  would  be  to 
take  a  course  in  Industrial  Design  such  as 
IS  taught  m  the  Toronto  Technical  School, 
where  a  three-year  course  is  given.  This 
is  only  the  preliminary  training,  but 
pupils  who  pursue  this  course  are  helped 
and  advised  by  their  instructors  who  are 
in  touch  with  the  whole  wide  field.  It  is 
an  arduous  course  of  training,  only  to  be 
undertaken  when  a  girl  shows  decided 
artistic  talent.  As  for  openings  in  Art  Ex- 
change, these  are  so  limited  as  to  be  almost 
negligible. 

Question— Miss  M.  T.,  Winnipeg:—  I 
wish  to  say  I  have  been  taking  a  Corres- 
pondence Course  in  Show  Card  Writing 

for  the  past  three  years  with  the 

They  keep  returning  the  lessons  to  be 
corrected  twelve  times  or  more,  with  the 
idea,  I  guess,  that  one  will  get  tired  or 
never  getting  through  with  the  course, 
but  I  won't  give  them  the  satisfaction  of 
quitting.  I  am  an  invalid,  so  have  to 
take  up  some  work  at  home.  What  would 
you  advise? 

Answer— Sometimes  I  think  the  wrong 
kind  of  work  is  taken  up,  and  failure  to 
achieve  anything  at  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  school  or  firm.  However  before  em- 
barking on  any  course  or  money-making 
plan,  it  would  be  well  to  get  the  names 
and  addresses  of  several  who  have  taken 
the  course  or  whatever  it  is,  and  learn  of 
their  experience,  which  might  have  to  be 
dore  by  correspondence  in  some  cases. 

A  young  woman  in  the  East  has  found 
remunerative  work  in  the  decoration  of 
wax  candles  for  all  kinds  of  festive  occa- 
sions, and  she  receives  large  orders  from  a 
well-known  firm  for  them.  She  paints  on 
them  various  decorations,  such  as  butter- 
flies, black  witches  for  Hallowe'en,  holly, 
and  beautiful  color  designs,  using  oil 
paints. 

In  England  there  is  a  new  fad — to  wear 
hand-made  gloves  of  fine  cream  chamois. 
A  friend  of  mine  over  on  a  visit  from 
London  was  making  herself  a  pair,  and 
told  me  Self  ridge  sold  the  material,  with 
pattern  and  directions  for  five  shillings, 
while  if  one  bought  them  made  up  the 
price  was  sixteen  shillings.  No  doubt 
the  vogue  will  soon  reach  Canada. 

The  making  of  long  bead  necklaces,  to 
sell  at  from  $1  to  f3.50,  provides  another 
woman  I  heard  of  with  good  returns,  as 
she  is  gifted  with  a  strong  sense  of  colour 
harmony.  Finally,  the  making  of  rag  rugs 
is  remui:erative  if  they  are  artistic  in  color 
and  design. 

Question— Miss  H.  R.,  Quebec — 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the 
address  of  several  Chautauquas,  and  how 
to  go  about  getting  on  the  staff  of  one. 
Have  you  any  idea  of  the  remuneration 
paid  to  lecturers? 

Answer— The  address  of  the  Canadian 
Chautauqua  Limited,  is  Lumsden  Build- 
ing, Toronto.  The  American  Chautauqua 
Institute  is  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
Whether  you  can  get  on  the  lecturing 
staff  depends  on  what  you  have  to  offer. 
The  remuneration  paid  depends  entirely 
on  the  lecturer.  A  celebrity  would  receive 
much  more  than  a  newcomer  in  the  field, 
who  would  have  to  make  good  before 
commanding  a  large  fee. 
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tHe  Delicious  Flavor  of 

"SALADA" 


If  NOT,  yoti  Have  missed  a  treat. 
Vactiutn  pacKed  and  scientifically 
sealed,  "SALADA"  is  lOO  %  PURE. 

SO    CLEAN   and  DELICIOUS! 

JUST  TRY  IT. 
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OcTBTCora   of   St.   Andrew's   Is   the   moral,    . 
mtntal  and  physical  development  of   Hu>')i 
entrusted  to  them-      Boys  entering  Lower 
School     and      con- 
liruiing    thr  o  u  g  h 
the     Upper    SchMl  ■ 
have  the    advantage  j 
of      an       unbroken  j 
,  course    in    prepara 
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'  rersities.  Royal  Military  College  and  business.  The  School  Is  admls- 
Istered  as  a  Trust  by  a  strong  Board  of  Gortmors,  and  Is  not  f^n- 
ducted  for  profit.  The  teaching  staff  consists  oi  sixteen  IlnlTenlty 
Graduates  in  addition  to  the  Headmaster.  Re-epens  after  Chrlstaw 
Vacation  on  Jan.  10,  1923.  For  particulars  and  copy  of  calendar, 
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Life  Still  Full  of  Activity  for 
the  man  who  has 
lost  his  arms 

Gentlemen: — I  put  on  your  Arms  August 
1st,  1915,  and  I  am  highly  satisfied  with 
same.  I  am  able  to  put  on  all  my  clothes 
by  myself,  button  my  boots,  fix  my  collar 
and  tie  my  own  necktie.  I  can  use  a  knife 
and  fork,  and  also  drink  out  of  and  lift  up 
a  teacup.  1  am  also  able  to  shave  myself 
and  do  so  regularly,  brush  my  teeth  and 
get  along  all  right  without  any  assistance. 
I  can  highly  recommend  the  Carnes  Arm 
to  anyone  who  has  lost  an  arm. 
Yours  truly, 

David    Morton. 
Queensland,  Australia. 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day — it  costs  nothing  but  your  request. 

Carnes  Artificial  Limb  Conmpany 

DEPT.  15  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


To  Send  a  New  Order  for 

MACLEAN'S 

Just  sign  the  coupon,  pin  $3  to  it,  and  mail  it  in. 


MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE, 
'  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

!       I  have  pinned  $3  to  this  ooupon.     Please  send  me  MACLEAN'S 
Ifor  one  year. 
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THE  TIMBER  PIRATE" 

Since  the  publication  of  C.  C.  Jenkins'  first  novel  in  serial 
form  by  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  it  has  been  brought  out  in 
book  form  by  American  as  well  as  Canadian  publishers.  Below 
are  a  few  excerpts  from  early  reviews  by  international  critics 
which  ffo  to  show  how  the  book  is  being  received  on  both  sides 
of  the  line : — 


Toronio  Globe:  "Mr.  Jenkins'  first  full 
length  novel  has  all  the  essentials  of  a 
good  story.  Plenty  of  action,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  is  logical,  and  the  climax 
has  a  dramatic  touch  of  some  merit." 

New  York  Times:  "Mr.  Jenkins  handles  his 
theme  in  a  vigorous  manner  and  manages 
to  inject  a  deal  of  thrill  into  it.  Many 
readers,  particularly  those  addicted  to  the 
virile  school  of  fiction,  will  find  much  to 
please  them  in  'The  Timber  Pirate'." 

New  York  Herald:  "In  'The  Timber  Pirate' 
is  to  be  found  the  vigorous  study  of  a  man. 
A  lively  and  interesting  story  of  318  pages, 
it  has  much  to  it,  and  moves  swiftly." 


Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Post  Standard:  "Suspense,  ac- 
tion, thrill  and  beauty  combine  with  ro- 
mance to  make  'The  Timber  Pirate'  a  book 
of  fascination  and  absorbing  charm.  It 
tingles  with  colorful  incidents  and  em- 
braces in  its  thoughtful  tale  all  the  ele- 
ments which  make  a  story  entertaining." 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Bee:  "This  stirring  story  of 
the  Great  Northwest  is  filled  with  mystery, 
adventure  and  romance.  The  author  skil- 
fully builds  up  the  suspense,  there  are 
some  dramatic  situations  in  the  story,  and 
the  action  moves  swiftly  along.  It  is  a 
lively  yarn." 


As  a  Christmas  gift  for  friends  or  as  an  addition  to  your  library  you  can  make 
few  better  selections  than  this  Canadian  novel  by  an  author  who  not  only  claims 
Canada  as  his  birthplace  but  makes  it  his  home. 

"The  Timber  Pirate"  should  be  procurable  in  look  form  at  your  nearest  book- 
store. If  not,  write  direct  to  the  Canadian  publishers — McClelland  &  Stewart, 
Toronto.    Price,  $2.00. 
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His  Revenge — Professor  (after  a  very 
bad  recitation) — "Class  is  dismissed; 
don't  flap  your  ears  when  you  go  out."— 
Washington  and  Lee  Mink. 


Good  and  Old— Local  M.  P.— „Well, 
Mr.  MacGregor,  I  hope  you  liked  the 
story  I  finished  up  my  speech  with?" 

Mr.  MacGregor — "Ay,  yon's  a  bonnie 
story.  Dod,  man,  I  mind  the  first  time 
I  heard  it  I  near  kicket  the  bottom  cot 
ma  cradle." — Punch  (London). 


Oh,  Daddy! — Mabel's  mother  had 
caught  a  cold,  and  as  a  precautionary 
measure  had  resorted  to  the  old  remedy— 
a  glass  of  hot  whisky. 

A  little  later,  Mabel,  aged  five,  wan 
ready  for  bed,  and  as  she  kissed  her  moth- 
er a  look  of  reproach  crept  into  her  eyes. 

"Mother,"  she  said  solemnly,  "you've 
been  using  father's  scent." — Sunday 
Express. 


Didn't  Like  Standing — A  party  of 
darkies  were  in  the  midst  of  a  crap  game 
when  the  law  stepped  in.  One  little 
darky,  spying  the  wagon  outside,  made  a 
wild  dash  for  the  door.  The  officer  on 
.guard  stopped  him,  saying,  "No  you 
don't — you  can't  get  away."  To  which 
the  darky  replied:  ,,Lawsee,  officer.  Ah 
jes,  wants  to  get  a  seat  dis  time!" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


"There's  the  rock  of  Gibraltar." 
"But  Where's  the  advertisement?" 


-Life 


Oh — Well— A  young  woman,  having 
decided  that  it  was  just  at  pre.sent  the 
fashionable  thing  to  know  all  about  bus- 
iness and  town  industries,  was  being 
shown  through  a  garter  factory. 

"Goodness!"  she  exclaimed,  "ninety 
thousand  pairs  in  one  week!  I  don't  see 
where  they  all  go!" 

"Neither  do  I,"  replied  the  young  man 
who  was  guiding  her,  coloring  slightly. — 
Sunday  Ex  press. 


Real  Sympathy — Lewis  L.  Clarke, 
president  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  tells  Judge 
this  capital  story  of  the  lack  of  emotion  of 
the  average  banker  when  approached  for 
a  financial  favor. 

A  gentleman  desiring  to  borrow  some 
money  called  upon  the  president  of  a 
prominent  bank  and  told  his  story  in  an 
appealing  manner. 

After  listening,  the  banker  said:  "My 
friend,  I'll  make  you  a  sporting  proposi- 
tion— a  sort  of  'fifty-fifty'  proposal.  It  is 
not  generaliv  known  that  I  have  a  glass 
eye." 

The  visiter  looked  at  the  banker  closely 
and  said:  "1  never  suspected  that!" 

"Few  do,"  replied  the  banker,  looking 
th  a  straight  face.  "Now  if 
me  which  of  my  eyes  is 
ake  you  a  loan  without  a 
ution." 
left  eye,"  was  the  quick 


at  the  man 
you  will  te 
glass,  I  will 
moment'shc 

"It  is  yo' 
response. 

"You  are 
how  could  yi 

"Well,"rei 


'ht,"  said  the  banker.  "But 

;ell?" 

led  the  applicant  for  a  loan. 
"I  noticed  during  thO'-ne  I  wa-^'elling 
my  story  that  your  Ifpj^  |       ^,„t]-.e  m<  "re 
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